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In  sending  out  this  volume,  it  becomes  my  sad  duty,  as  co-editor,  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  tne  late  editor-in-chief,  Dr. 
John  M*Clintxx;k,  who  rested  from  his  earthly  labors  while  these  page*  were 
still  in  preparation  for  the  press.  As  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  a  clear  writer,  an  able  divine,  a  skilful  educator,  a  consummate  critic, 
an  ardent  patriot,  a  genial  friend,  and  a  devout  Christian,  his  loss  is  deeply  felt, 
not  only  in  private  association  and  ministerial  and  literary  circles,  but  in  the 
community  at  large. 

Dr.  M'Clintock's  life  was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  and  usefulness.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Conference. 
A  short  time  afterward  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dickinson 
College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa,,  and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
gus^es,  which  he  filled  for  nearly  ten  years.  During  this  period  he  was  en- 
gaged, with  Professor  Blumenthal,  in  the  translation  of  Neander's  "Life  of 
Christ ;"  and  commenced,  in  company  with  Professor  Crooks,  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  elementary  Greek  and  Latin  class-books,  which  still  maintain  a 
deserved  popularity  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

In  1848  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review^  and  held 
that  office  until  1856,  when  he  went  abroad  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Meth- 
odist Episcop^  C^rch  in  the  English,  Irish,  French,  and  German  Conferences. 
On  his  return  fe  was  elected  President  of  the  Troy  University,  then  recently 
founded,  and,  pending  the  organization  of  the  college  classes,  assumed  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  St  Paul's  Church,  in  New  York.  In  the  summer  of  i860  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  established  at  Paris  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  general  Centenary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiu^ch. 
In  1867  he  organized  the  Drew  Theological  Semmary,  as  president,  a  position 
^which  he  retained  till  the  time  of  his  death,  March  4, 1870. 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
**  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,"  a  work  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  scholarship,  and 
a  catholicity  of  judgment  which  enabled  him  to  survey  religious  questions  in  the 
broadest  light  of  Christian  liberality.  The  first  three  volumes  of  this  work  were 
prepared  and  published  under  his  immediate  supervision.  The  greater  part  of 
the  present  volume  also  received  the  benefit  of  his  labors  and  advice ;  and  be- 
ibre  las  decease,  he  had  collected  and  partly  arranged  a  large  amount  of  import- 
ant matter  for  the  succeeding  volumes.  J.  S. 
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h  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  M*Clintock,  which  occun-ed  when  but  a  small 
part  of  the  present  volume  was  in  type,  the  entii-e  editorial  responsibility  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  -wort  has  devolved  upon  Dr.  Stkoxg.    In  this  task,  however,  he  has 
been  so  greatly  aided,  by  the  preparations  and  memoranda  left  by  his  former  colleague, 
and  by  the  labors  of  the  able  assistants  and  contributors  named  below,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  reader  will  not  find  this  volume  inferior  in  completeness  or  accuracy  to  its  pred- 
ecessors.    Professor  J.  H.  Worman,  whose  previous  connection  with  Dr.  M'Clintock 
in  this  work  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  take  a  part  in  its  completion,  has  devoted  his 
time,  since  the  death  of  the  late  senior  editor,  to  supplying  matter  in  the  department 
vbieh  that  event  left  to  be  snpplemeidH,  and  he  has  also  done  important  service  in 
proof-reading  and  general  co-operation.    Professor  A.  J.  Sohem  has  continued  to  fur- 
nish the  articles  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  statistics  of  all  the  countries,  and  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  other  respects.     The  same  plan  has  been  maintained 
10  this  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  which  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  the  mechanical  part  can  be  well  executed. 
Ilie  impatience  of  the  public  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  successive  volumes, 
while  it  is  gratifying  as  showing  an  appreciative  demand,  might  nevertheless,  if  un- 
duly indulged,  injure  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  which  requires  for  its  completion 
an  amount  of  labor  that  can  be  properly  estimated  by  those  only  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  some  like  undertaking. 

Throughout  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  incorporate  into  it  all 

the  suitable  matter  found  in  similar  works,  especially  in  the  great  recent  dictionaries 

edited  by  Aschhach,  Fairbaim,  Herzog,'Hoefer,  Kitto,  Smith,  Wetzer  und  Welte,  and 

Winer,  and  these  names  have  been  prefixed  or  appended  to  portions  so  cited.    If  this 

^s  in  any  case  been  omitted,  it  has  been  by  oversight.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  due 

to  the  authors  of  those  works  to  state  that  the  matter  borrowed  from  them  has  rarely 

leen  used  without  large  modifications  and  important  additions.     Full  one  half  of  the 

matter  in  this  CydopSdia  is  wholly  new,  and  much  of  the  rest  is  entirely  remodeled 

iu  form  and  expression,  while  many  articles  contained  in  it  are  not  represented  in  any 

amilar  work  hitherto  published. 

This  work  is  in  no  sense  denominational,  either  in  its  scope  or  in  its  execution. 
Wliilc  the  editors  and  their  collaborators  have  not  sought  to  conceal  their  personal 
opinions  in  any  respect,  they  have  never  obtruded  them  in  their  articles,  nor  allowed 
Iheir  own  ecclesiastical  relations  or  dogmatic  views  to  interfere  with  the  catholicity 
•f  the  work.    This  Cydopcedia  has  not  been  undertaken,  written,  or  published  in  the 
[fciterest  of  any  sect  or  party.    Hence  the  contributora  have  been  selected  from  all 
?hes  of  the  Church,  and  their  statements  have  been  left  un trammeled  by  sectarian 
ttion.     Their  names  thus  far,  which  are  subjoined  in  full,  are  a  sufficient  guaranty 
this  regard.     Scarcely  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  number  belong  to  the  same 
Iznnoion  with  the  editors  themselves. 
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Vl.  J.  A.— William  J.  Allinson,  editor  of  the  Friends'  Review^  Burlington,  N.  J. 

W.  W.  .A The  Rev.  W.  W.  Andrews,  Wetherefield,  Conn. 

J.  K.  B.— The  Rev.  J.  K.  Burr,  A.M.,  Morristown,  N^  J. 

D.  C. — The  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate^  New  York, 

G.  F.  C— Profesaor  George  F.  Comfort,  A.M.,  Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  C— The  Rev.  Thoslvs  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  C. — ^The  Rev.  M.  J.  Cramer,  U.  S.  minister  to  Denmark. 

G.  R.  C— The  Rev.  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Mdhodisty  New  York. 

D.  D. — The  Rev.  D^vniel  Devinne,  Morrisania,  New  York. 
R.  D.— The  Rev.  Robert  Da\tdson,  D.D,,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

G.  B.  D.— Professor  G.  B.  Docharty,  LL.D.,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

W.  G.  E. — The  Rev.  W.  G.  Easton,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  London. 

F.  W.  F.— The  Rev.  F.  "W.  Flocken,  missionary  to  Bulgaria. 

E.  V.  G.— Professor  E.  V.  Geriiart,  t).D.,  of  the  Mcrcersburgh  Theological  Seminary. 
J.  T.  G.— The  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  A.M.,  late  missionary  to  India. 

H.  G.— The  Rev.  Henry  Graham,  RD.,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

H.  H. — ^The  late  President  H.  Harbauoh,  D.D.,  of  the  Mcrcersburgh  Theological  Seminary. 

W.  E.  H.— W.  E.  Hathaway,  editor  of  the  Herald  of  Peace,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  P.  H.— The  Rev.  W.  P.  Hayden,  Portland,  Me. 

R.  D.  H.— Professor  R,  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D,,  of  the  Union  TJicological  Seminary. 

C.  H.— Professor  Charles  Hodge,  D  J).,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
J.  H.— The  Rev.  Joseph  Holdich,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  ^^merican  BiUe  Society. 

G.  F.  H. — ^Professor  George  F.  Holmes,  LL.D.,  of  the  SK'ersity  of  Virginia. 

J.  F.  H. — Professor  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  late  of  the  Martin  Mission  Institute,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

R,  H.— The  Rev.  R.  Hutcubson,  Fairbank,  Iowa. . 

M.  S.  L— The  Rev.  l^L  S.  Is^vacs,  editor  of  The  Jeicish  Messenger,  N.  Y.  Gty. 

J.  K.  J.— The  Rev.  J.  K.  Johnston,  of  Canada. 

0.  J.— Mr.  Oliver  Johnson,  late  of  The  Independent,  New  York. 
S.  M.  J.— Mr.  Samuel  M.  Jakney,  Loudon  County,  Ya. 

D.  P.  K.— Professor  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  late  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  IlL 
J.  R  L.— The  Rev.  J.  B.  Logan,  editor  of  the  Western  Cumberland  Pre^ierian,  Alton,  IlL 

A.  M.— Mr.  A.  Merwin,  New  York. 

J.  W.  M.— Professor  J.  W.  Marshall,  A.M.,  late  of  Dickinson  College. 
T.  V.  M.— The  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Teim. 
W.  M.—Mr.  W.  Major,  New  Y^rk. 

B.  H.  N.— The  late  Professor  B.  H.  N.vdal,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

E.  A.  P. — Profesaftr  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.,  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
J.  N.  P.— Mr.  Jules  N.  Proeschel,  Paris,  France. 

S.  H.  P.— The  Rev.  S.  H.  Platt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TT.  E.  P.— The  Rev.  W.  E.  Park,  D.D.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

W.  K.  P.— The  Rev.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Bethany  College,  Virginia. 

W.  R  P.— The  Rev.  W.  R  Pou-ers,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

E.  de  pi— The  Rev.  E.  de  Puy,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  S.  Q.— The  Rev.  A.  S.  Quint,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  Boston. 

H.  R  R— The  Rev.  H.  R  Ridoaway,  D.D.,  New  York. 

A.  S.— The  Rev.  Abel  Ste\tens,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  S. — Professor  Alexander  J.  Schem,  late  of  Dickinson  College. 

E.  de  S.— The  Rev.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  editor  of  The  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

L.  E.  S.— Professor  L.  E.  Smith,  of  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  New  York. 

M.  L.  S. — The  late  Professor  M.  L.  Stoever,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

P.  S.— Professor  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

C.  C.  T.— The  Rev.  C.  C.  Tiffany,  A.M.,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

G.  L.  T. — ^The  Rev.  George  L.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

W.  J.  R.  T.— The  Rev.  W.  J.  R  Taylor,  D.D.,  late  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

N.  v.— The  Rev.  N.  Vansant,  Newton,  N.  J. 

C.  P.  W.— The  Rev.  C.  P.  Wing,  D.D.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

H.  C,  W.— The  Rev.  H.  C.  Westi^'ood,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

1.  M.  W.— The  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Israelite,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  W.— Prof.  James  H.  Worman,  A.M.,  Librarian  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

J.  P.  W.— The  Rev.  J.  P.  Westervelt,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

M.  W.— ^Ioritz  Worman,  Ph.  D.,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

M.  J.  W.— The  Rev.  M.  J.  Wylie,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

T.  D.  W.— President  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College, 

W.  F.  W.— Professor  W.  F.Warren,  D.D.,  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary. 

R  Y.— The  Rev.  R  Yeakel,  Secretary  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  Tract  Association,  Ocveland,  Ohio. 
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Haag  (Hague)  iLpolo^etioal  Society,  a  sci- 
osific  Bodeiy  in  Holland,  founded  in  1785  for  the  purpose 
bfeaDing  forth  scientific  works  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
dia  region.  It  axmuAlly  ofiTera  a  prize  of  400  florins 
J!ir  the  best  work  on  a  topic  proposed.    (A.  J.  S.) 

HaShaah'tezi  (Heb.  with  the  art  [which  the  A. 
V.  bsft  mistaken  for  part  of  the  name]  ha-Adtathtari^j 
^rn^T,  L  e.  tAe  Adkastarite,  prob.  of  foreign  [?  Per- 
MaJ  origin;  atccording  to  Fttist,  an  adj.  from  the  word 
oefcMtor,  L  e.  courier  [compare  D'^^nisnK,  "camels," 
E«th.Tiii,  10,  143;  according  to  Qesenius,  muk-driver ; 
Sepc  o  'Ao^npa  v.  r.  'AauSfipy  eta,  Vulg.  Akasthari), 
the  last  men^oned  of  the  four  sons  of  Naarah,  second  of 
the  two  wives  of  Aahor,  the  founder  of  Tekoa,  of  the 
tzxbe  of  Jndah  (1  Chron.  iv,  6).     B.a  post  1618. 

Ba^mmmoziaL     See  Ghephar-haammo^cat. 

T^stsk-n  Carolus  de,  was  bom  at  Amheim  Aug.  16, 
1530.  Beconung  acquainted  with  the  Reformation,  he 
reaolTed  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  his 
le^al  stttdii»,  and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  studied 
thesologj  onder  Calvin  and  Beza.  In  1560  he  became  a 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Deventer.     Driven 


firooQ  thence  by  persecution,  he  was  in\4ted  to  Ham«by 
WiIHain,  duke  of  Cleves,  and  exercised  his  ministiy 
tlftere  for  sixteen  years,  until  persecution  again  compel- 
le«i  Imn  to  depart.  Count  Jan  of  Nassau,  stadtholder  of 
C  Hic^ilerland,  and  his  sm,  Lodewijk  WiUem,  stadtholder 
«if  Ti'mwIbikI,  then  secured  his  services  to  effect  a  refor- 
of  the  Church  m  their  req>ective  provinces.  He 
returned  to  Deventer,  but  was  again  corn- 
to  leave  it  in  1587,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
sfae  Spaniards.  He  repaired  the  same  year  to  Leyden, 
he  was  temporarily  appointed  professor  extraor- 
of  thoAogy,  This  position  he  held  for  four  years. 
He  waa  then  caDed  to  Oldenbroek,  where  he  exercised 
ksa  ministry  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
aied  at  Leyden  Jan.  28, 1616.  He  wrote  an  exposition 
•f  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  in  Latin,  and  a  work  m 
I>iitGh  against  the  Anabaptists.  See  Glasius,  God^e- 
Xederlamd,  I     (J.  P.  W.) 

See  Gibeah-haaraloth. 

GcBARDUS  DE,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1736.    Af- 

cocnpledng  his  theological  studies  at  Utrecht,  and 

iring  the  doctorate  in  theology  in  1761,  he  was  set- 

Bvely  at  Amersfoort,  Middelburg,  and  Am- 

His  works  are  chiefly  ex^etical  and  dog- 

Tbe  most  important  of  them  are,  Acutmerkmgen 

hei  »e9tmdt  Boek  der  Godtpraaken  van  Jetaia  (Utr. 

T73) : — Hfi  v^de  en  drie  ifotgende  hoofdttuBsm  uit  Pau- 

\M*  ^rief  aan  de  Romanen  vtrtiaard  (Amst.  1789-93,  3 

ymttA)  : —  VerkoMmg  over  de  toehomende  wereld  (Amst 

£"98)  : — Over  de  Openbaring  vanrjohamtes  (Amst  1807, 

t  parts).    He  also  completed  the  commentary  of  Prof. 

Sahxns  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.    It  was  pub- 

fcfaed  at  Amsterdam  in  1783  in  3  vols.    See  Glasius, 

L      (J.P.W.) 
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Haba'iah  (Heb.  Ckabayah%  man  or  n;an,pn>- 
tected  by  Jehovah;  Sept  '0/3ata  and  'Efiaia),  a  priest 
whose  descendants  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Ze- 
rubbabel,  but  were  degraded  from  the  priesdy  oflioe  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  trace  their  genealogy  (Ezra 
ii,  6;  Neh.  vii,  68).     KC  ante  459. 

Hab'akkok  [many  Habak'hih]  (Heb.  Chabah- 
hik',  p^^Pjn,  embrace;  Sept  'AfipoKovfifYulg,  I/aba- 
cue ;  Jerome,  Prof,  m  Hab,  translates  xf pi Xiyif/cc*  <uid 
Suidas  Tarijp  iyipoiittg ;  other  Graedzed  and  Latinized 
forms  are  'A/^/Scucov/*,  'AfipaKovK^  Ambacutny  Abacuc, 
etc),  the  eighth  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Old  Testament 

1.  As  to  the  name,  besides  the  above  forms,  the 
Greeks,  not  only  the  Sept  translator^  but  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  probably  to  make  it  more  sonorous,  cor- 
mpt  it  into  'Apa/3ajeov«,  'Apa/Soieoupu;,  or,  as  Jerome 
writes,  'A/3ajcoupa»,  and  only  one  Greek  copy,  found  in 
the  library  of  Alcidd,  in  Spain,  has  'A/3/3aJcoi;c,  which 
seems  to  be  a  recent  correction  made  to  suit  the  Hebrew 
text  The  Heb.  word  may  denote,  as  ob8er\'ed  by  Je- 
rome, as  well  a  "  favorite"  as  a  "  struggler."  Abarbanel 
thinks  that  in  the  latter  sense  it  has  allusion  to  the  pa- 
triotic zeal  of  the  prophet  fervently  contending  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country :  but  other  prophets  did  the  same ; 
and  in  the  former  and  less  distant  signi^tion,  the  name 
would  be  one  like  Theophilus,  **  a  friend  of  God,"  which 
his  parents  may  have  given  him  for  a  good  omen.  Lu- 
ther took  the  name  in  the  active  sense,  and  applied  it 
to  the  labors  anH  writings  of  the  man,  thus :  **  Habak- 
kuk  had  a  proper  name  for  his  office ;  for  it  signifles  a 
man  of  heart,  one  who  is  hearty  towards  another  and 
takes  him  into*his  arms.  This  is  what  he  does  in  his 
prophecy;  he  comforts  his  people  and  lifts  them  up,  as 
one  would  do  with  a  weeping  child  or  man,  bidding  him 
be  quiet  and  content,  because,  please  God,  it  would  yet 
be  better  with  him."  But  all  this  is  speculation.  See 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  CormnenL  ad  cap.  i,  1. 

2.  Of  the  facts  of  this  prophet's  birth-place,  parent- 
age, and  life  we  have  only  apocrj-phal  and  conflicting 
accounts  (see  Delitzsch,  De  Habacuci  vita  et  cetate,  Lips. 
1842,  1844).  The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk 
was  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Ellsha 
restored  to  life  b  repeated  by  Abarbanel  m  his  commen- 
tary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanciful  ety- 
mology of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the  expression 
in  2  Kings  iv,  16.  Equally  unfounded  is  the  tradition 
that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by  Isaiah  to  watch  for  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  (comp.  Isa.  xxi,  16  with  Hab.  ii, 
1).  In  the  title  of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  found  in  the  Sept  version  in  Origen's  Tetrapla,  the 
author  is  called  "  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi"  Some  have  supposed  this  apocryphal 
writer  to  be  identical  with  the  prophet  (Jerome,  Proanu 
in  Dan,).  The  psalm  in  ch.  iii  and  its  title  are  thought 
to  favor  the  opinion  that  Habakkuk  was  a  Levite  (De- 
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litzsch,  Habahtky  p.  iii).  Pseado-Epiphanins  (ii,  240,  De 
Vit4s  Prophetarum)  and  DorotheuB  {Chron,  Pasch.  p. 
150)  say  that  he  was  of  Briifl^oKnp  or  BijOirovx^P  (^'  '• 
BfiiZoKTipj  Bid^ix'^p)  {Bethacaty  Md.  HispaL  c.  47),  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  This  may  have  been  the  same  as 
Bethzacharias,  where  Judas  Maccabsos  vras  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace,  vi,  82, 88).  The  same  au- 
thors relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Habakkuk  fled  to  Ostracine,  and  remained 
there  till  after  the  Chaldieans  had  left  the  city,  when  )ie 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  died  at  his  farm  two 
years  before  the  return  from  Babylon,  B.G.  588.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  Judiea  that  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon. 
This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Drag- 
on, and  is  repeated  by  Eusebius,  Bar  Hebreus,  and  £u- 
tychius.  It  is  quoted  fiN>m  Joseph  ben-Gorion  {B,  J. 
xi,  8)  by  Abarband  (Comm,  on  Hah),  and  seriously  re- 
futed by  him  on  chronological  grounds.  The  scene  of 
the  event  was  shown  to  medieval  travellers  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  {Early  Travels  in  Pales^ 
Hne,  p.  29).  Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Ceila,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  east  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  (Eusebius,  Onomatticon,  s.  v.) ;  where,  in  the 
days  of  Zebenus,  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to 
Nicephorus  (//.  E.  xii,  48)  and  Sozomen  (If.  E.  vii,  28), 
the  remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and  Bficah  were 
both  discovered.  See  Kbilah.  Rabbinical  tradition, 
however,  places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphthali,  now  called  Jakuk.    See  Hukkok. 

Book  of  Habakkuk. — A  full  and  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  this  prophet  would  explain  his  im- 
agery, and  many  of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes;  but 
since  we  have  no  information  on  which  we  can  depend, 
nothing  remains  but  to  determine  from  the  book  itself 
its  historical  basis  and  its  age. 

1.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in  pladng  Habak- 
kuk with  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
(comp.  Seder  Olam  Rabba  and  Zuta^  and  Tsenuich  Da- 
vid). This  date  is  adopted  by  Kimchi  and  Abarband 
among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  Witains  and  others  among 
modem  writers.  The  general  corruption  and  lawless- 
ness which  prevailed  in  the  rdgn  of  Manasseh  are 

'  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Hab.  i,  2-4.  Kalinsky 
conjectures  that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxi,  10.  Carpzov  {In- 
trod,  ad  Ubr.  canon,  V.  T,  p.  79,  410)  and  Jahn  {fnfrod, 
in  libros  Macros  V.  T.  ii,  §  120)  refer  our  prophet  to  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  thus  placing  him  thirty  odd  years 
earlier;  but  at  that  time  the  Chaldieans  hac^ not  as  yet 
given  just  ground  for  apprehension,  and  it  would  have 
been  injudidous  in  Habakkuk  prematurdy  to  fill  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  fear  of  them.  Some  addition- 
al support  to  our  statement  of  the  ag^  of  this  book  is 
derived  from  the  tradition,  reported  in  the  apocryphal 

•  appendix  to  Danid  and  by  the  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  that 
Habakkuk  lived  to  see  the  Babylonian  exile.  S3rncd- 
lus  {Chronograpfna,  p.  214,  280,  240)  makes  him  con- 
temporary with  Ezekid,  and  extends  the  period  of  his 
prophecy  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  to  that  of  Danid 
and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedech.  The  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale  places  him  later,  first  mentioning  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Joeiah  (Olymp.  32),  as  contem- 
porary with  Zephaniah  and  Nahum ;  and  again  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  con- 
temporary with  Danid  and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  Judsa,  and  with  Baruch  in 
Egypt,  Davidson  (Home's  Introd,  ii,  968),  following 
Keil,  deddes  in  favor  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  Calmet,  Jilger,  Ewald,  Rosenmtlller,  Maurer, 
and  Hitzig  agree  in  assigning  the  commencement  of 
Habakkuk's  prophecy  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though 
they  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to 
be  referred.  Ranitz  {Introductio  in  Hab,  Vatic  p.  24, 
69),  Stirkel  {Prolog,  ad  interpr,  tertU  cap,  Hab,  p.  22, 
27),  and  De  Wette  {Lehrbuch  der  Historischkritischm 
"^inkit,  Beriin,  1840,  p.  888)  jusUy  place  the  age  of  Hab- 


alckuk  before  the  invasion  of  Judsa  by  the  ChaldsHtos. 
.Knobel  {Der  Prophetisnu  de  Hebr,)  and  Mder  {Gesch,  d, 
poet,  not.  Liter,  d.  Hebr.)  are  in  favor  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Chaldiean  era,  after  the  battle  of  Carche^ 
mish  (B.C  606),  when  Judaea  was  first  threatened  by 
the  victors.  Some  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  ch. 
ii  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiakim (2  Rings  xxiv,  6),  after  Jerusalem  had  been 
besieged  and  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king 
made  a  prisoner,  and,  with  many  thousands  of  his  sub- 
jects, carried  away  to  Babylon ;  none  remaining  lA  Je- 
rusalem save  the  poorest  daas  of  the  people  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  14).  But  of  all  this  nothing  is  said  of  the  book 
of  Habakkuk,  nor  even  so  much  as  hinted  at ;  and  what 
is  stated  of  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Chaldeans 
does  not  imply  that  the  Jews  had  already  experienced 
it.  It  is  also  a  supposition  equally  gratuitous,  accord- 
ing to  which  some  interpreters  refer  ch.  iii  to  the  period 
of  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  was  taken, 
his  sons  slain,  his  eyes  put  out,  the  walls  of  the  dty 
broken  down,  and  the  Temple  burned  (2  Kings  xxv,  1- 
10).  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  of  these 
inddents  in  the  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk. 

But  the  question  of  the  date  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy 
has  been  discusBed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
Dditzsch  {Der  Prophet  Habakuk,  EinL  §  8),  and,  though 
his  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than  convincing, 
they  are  well  deserving  of  consideration  as  based  upon 
internal  evidence.  The  oondusion  at  which  he  arrives 
is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his  prophecy  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (RC  680  or  629), 
for  reasons  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary.  In 
Hab.  i,  5  the  expression  *'  in  your  days"  shows  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  life- 
time of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  same 
phrase  in  Jer.  xvi,  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twen* 
ty  years,  while  in  Ezek.  xii,  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Chaldsan  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  would  in- 
volve no  violation  of  probability,  though  the  argument 
does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  From  the  similarity  of 
Hab.  ii,  10  and  Zeph.  i,  7,  Dditzsch  infers  that  the  lat- 
ter is  an  imitation,  the  former  being  the  original  He 
supports  this  oondusion  by  many  collateral  aigumenta. 
Now  Zephaniah,  according  to  the  superscription  of  his 
prophecy,  lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii,  5  he 
is  supposed  to  have  propheded  after  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah was  restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of 
that  king's  rdgn.  It  is  thought  that  he  wrote  about 
B.C.  624.  Between  this  period,  therefore,  and  the  twelfth 
year  of  Josiah  (B.C.  680),  Delitzsch' places  Habakkuk. 
But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah,  and  many  passages  are  borrowed  by  him  from 
Habakkuk  (compare  Hab.  ii,  18  with  Jer.  Ii,  58,  etc). 
The  latter,  therefore,  must  have  written  about  B.C.  630 
or  629.  This  view  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
position  of  his  prophecy  in  the  O.-T.  Canon. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  evident,  fh)m  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  fuiure  tense  in  speaking  of  the  Chal- 
dsan  desolations  (i,  5,  6,  12),  that  the  prophet  must 
have  written  before  the  invadon  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  rendered  Jehoiakim  tributary  to  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon (2  Kings  xxiv,  1),  KC  606,  yet  it  is  equally  clear 
from  ch.  ii,  8  that  the  prophecy  did  not  long  precede  th  e 
fulfilment;  and  as  there  seem  to  be  no  references  to  th e 
reigns  of  Joeiah  or  Jehoahaz  (KC.  609),  and  as  the  na> 
tices  of  the  conniption  of  the  period  agree  with  the  be  > 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  cannot  be  fa  r 
astray  in  assigning  B.C  608  as  the  approximate  date  o  f 
this  book. 

2.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an  organi  c 
whole,  RosenmUUer  divided  it  into  three  parts  com  >^ 
sponding  to  the  chapters,  and  asdgned  the  first  chapt4  3^ 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  second  to  that  of  Jehoi;  a- 
chin,  and  the  third  to  that  of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusak  m 
was  bedeged  for  the  third  time  by  Nebuchadnezzf  q*. 
Kalinsky  {Vaiic, Chabac  et Nah.)  tnakes four  dividoi  ^^ 
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tbe  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  bat  to 
But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
t^  trme  character  of  the  oompodtion  as  a  perfectly  de- 
veloped poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
The  prophet  commences  by  announcing  his  office  and 
miiBion  (i,  1).  He  bewails  the  oormption 
aocial  disoigan  iza  lion  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
aad  aiea  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i,  2-4).  Next  follows 
the  leply  of  the  Deity,  threatening  swift  vengeance  (i, 
S-liy.  The  prophet^  trmnsrerring  himself  to  the  near 
totare  Ibceshadowed  in  the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the 
npaaty  and  boastful  impiety  of  the  Chaldsan  hosts, 
b«^  <wtilTdpnt  that  God  haa  only  employed  them  as  the 
iBStnanents  of  correctiony  aasumes  (ii,  1)  an  attitude  of 
biipefiil  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue.  He  re- 
etsTcs  the  divine  command  to  inrrite  in  an  endnrin{^  form 
che  viiiaa  of  God's  retributive  justice  as  revealed  to  his 
popbeiic  eye  (u,  2,  3).  The  doom  of  the  Chaldsans  is 
Bat  fiwetoJd  in  general  terms  (ii,  4-6),  and  the  announce- 
meai  is  foOowed  by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced 
GpQo  thorn  by  the  nations  who  had  suffered  from  their 
eppRssioo  (ii,  6-20).  The  stiophical  arrangement  of 
tbne  '^  woes'  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy. 
Thar  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three  venes  each, 
^iractenzed  by  a  certain  regularity  of  structure.  The 
toL  km  commence  with  a  ^  Woe  T  and  dose  with  a 
Tcoe  beginning  with  "^S)  (for).  The  first  verse  of  each 
of  t^ae  contains  the  character  of  the  sin,  the  second  the 
4nvbpeient  of  the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confirmatory 
of  the  woe  denounced.  The  fifth  strophe  differs  from 
lim  ^^heo  in  form  in  having  a  verse  introductory  to  the 
vK.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  ChaldsMns'  character, 
is  defiseated  in  i,  5-1 1,  are  made  the  subjects  of  sepa- 
cate  demmdations :  their  insatiate  ambition  (ii,  6^), 
their  covetousness  (ii,  9-11),  cruelty  ii,  12-14),  drunk- 
foacs  fii,  15-17),  and  idolatry  (ii,  18-20).  The  whole 
randndes  with  the  magnificent  ps^  in  chap,  iii,  ^  Hab- 
a'fkuk's  Fimiaric  ode*^  (£wald),  a  composition  unrival- 
led far  bnMiy>*a  of  conceptitm,  sublimity  of  thought,  and 
m^cstv  of  diction.  This  constitutes,  in  Delitzsch's 
•^doaa,  *^  the  second  grand  division  of  the  entire  proph- 
ifVf  m  the  snb|ective  reflex  of  the  two  subdivisions  of 
the  fiist,  and  the  l3rTical  recapitulation  of  the  whole." 
k  » the  edio  of  the  feelings  aroused  in  the  prophet's 
aiod  b^  the  divine  answeis  to  his  appeals;  fear  in  an- 
DcipatioD  of  the  threatened  judgments,  and  thankful- 
^«  and  joy  at  the  promiBed  retribution.  But,  though 
itimateiy  connected  with  the  former  part  of  the  proph- 
|,  «r,  it  b  in  itadf  a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufficiently  evi- 
ha  from  its  lyrical  character,  and  the  musical  arrange- 
^w  by  which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  Temple 

•nrice. 

S.  The  style  of  this  prophet  has  always  been  much  ad- 

aned.     lowth  (/>e  Poesi  ffebraor.  p.  287)  says:  "Po- 

(VxB  €0t  Habaocnci  stylus;  sed  maxime  in  oda,  quie 

^MtAadamoBS  in  eo  genere  merito  numerari  po- 

Eichhom,  Oe  Wette,  and  RoeenmUller  are  loud 

athdr  pimiae  of  Habakkuk's  style;  the  first  giving  a 

Aiailfld  and  animated  analysis  of  the  construction  of 

fcs  prophecies  (J5r««/Hfe»»^«»  Am  ^.re»<.iii,  883).     He 

tyuria  the  moat  eminent  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 

^oel,  Amtm,  Nahum,  Isaiah ;  and  the  ode  in  ch.  iii 

WKf  be  placed  in  competition  with  Fsa.  xviii  and  brviii 

U  ofigxikality  and  sublimity.    His  figures  are  aU  great, 

WmHy  fhf^^f^  and  properiy  drawn  out.    His  denunci- 

^ooa  are  terrible,  his  derision  bitter,  his  consolation 

eiE^niig.     Instances  occur  of  borrowed  ideas  ^i,  19 ; 

•np.  Psa.  xriii,  34 :  ii,  6 ;  comp.  Isa.  xiv,  7 :  ii,  14 ;  comp. 

H-  zifd)  ;  ^>at  be  iint^*^  them  his  own  in  drawing  them 

•:  in  his'pecnliar  manner.     With  all  the  boldn^  and 

koc  of  bis  imaginatioa,  his  language  is  pure  and  his 

■e  mdodioaa.      Eichhom,  indeed,  gives  a  considera- 

iamnber  of  words  which  he  considers  to  be  peculiar 

prophet,  and  soppoees  him  to  have  formed  new 

or  altered  exiatiiig  ones,  to  sound  more  energetic 

M  the  scDtimenta  to  be  expressed  might  re- 

bathkBtt  needs  sifting,  as  De  Wette  observes 


{Einleitwig,  p  889) ;  and  l^^^^p,  ii,  16,  is  the  only  un- 
exceptionable instance. 

4.  The  ancient  catalogues  of  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  do  not,  indeed,  mention  Habakkuk  by 
name ;  tmt  they  must  have  counted  him  m  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  whose  numbers  would  otherwise  not  be 
fuU.  In  the  New  Testament  some  expressions  of  his 
are  introduced,  but  his  name  is  not  added  (Rom.  i,  17 ; 
GaL  iii,  11 ;  Heb.  x,  88 ;  comp.  Hab.  ii,  4 ;  Acts  xiii,  40, 
41 ;  comp.  Hab.  i,  6). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

5.  Exprefls  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  this  book 
separately  are  the  following,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are^derignated  by  an  asterisk  [*]  prefixed:  Theo- 
phy^st,  ComnMn^oruM  (in  Opp,iv);  Bede^  Expontid  (m 
(FonB,  ix,  404) ;  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem,  Commentaire 
(ed.  Munk,  Paris,  1848,  8vo) ;  Abarbanel,  Commenturku 
(ed.  Sprecher,  Tnij.  1722»  Helmst  1790,  8vo) ;  Luther, 
Avskgmtff  (Yitemb.  1526, 4to;  £r£  eod.  8vo;  in  Latin, 
Argent  1528, 8vo) ;  Capito,  Enarrationes  (Argent.  152^ 
8vo)  ;  Chytnras,  Lectwnea  (in  Opp,  p.  864) ;  Grynsus, 
Ilypowmmata  (BasiL  1582, 8vo) ;  De  Guevara,  Comment 
tariut  [RonuCath.]  (Madrid,  1 585, 4to;  1598.  foL;  Aug. 
Vind.  1603 ;  Antw.  1609,  4to) ;  Agellius,  Commentarius 
(Antw.  1597,  8vo) ;  Tossan,  Paraphrcuis  (Francf.  1599, 
8vo) ;  Garthius,  Commentarius  (Vitemb.  1605, 8vc) ;  Tar- 
noyius,  CommaUarius  (Rost  1628, 8vo) ;  Cocceius,  A  nakf* 
tis  (in  Opp,  xi,  657) ;  Marbuiy,  Commeniarie  (Lond.  1650, 
4to)  i  *De  Padilla,  Commentaria  [Rom.  Cath.]  (Madrid, 
1657,  2  vols.  4to;  Sulzb.  1674,  4to,  Rome,  1702,  fol) ; 
Hafenreffer,  CammeHtarivs  [induding  Nahum]  (Stuttg. 
1668, 8vo) ;  ♦Van  Til,  Commentarius  (L.  R  1700,  4to) ; 
Biermann,  De  Prophezie  van  H,  (Utr.  1718, 4to) ;  Esch, 
ErJdarung  (Wesel,  1714, 4to) ;  Abicht,i4«fao/arioi«w  (Vi^ 
temb.  1782, 4to) ;  Jansen,  Anaieeta  (in  Pentateuch ^  etc) ; 
♦Scheltinga,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1747, 4to) ;  ♦Kalinsky, 
lUustratio  [including  Nahum]  (Yratislav,  1748,  4to) ; 
Chrysander,  Anmerk,  (Rint  and  Lpz.  1752, 4to) ;  Mon- 
nAjAnmeric  (from  the  Danish,  Got tingen,  1759,  8vo); 
Anon.  Traduction  (Paris,  1775, 12mo) ;  Perschke,  Vasio^ 
etc  (Francf.  et.  Lips.  1777,  8vo) ;  Ludwig,  Erlduterung 
(Frkft.  1779,  8vo) ;  Faber,  Commentatio  (Onold.  1779,  2 
vols.  4to) ;  Wahl,  A  nmetkunff,  etc.  (Hanover,  1790, 8vo) , 
Kofod,  Commentarius  (Hafn.  1792, 8vo) ;  TingstAd,-4i». 
madoeniones  (UpsaL  1795,  8vo);  Hiiiilein,/n<e7preto/M> 
(Erlang.  1795, 8vo)  ^  Bather,  AppUcatUm  (in  Sermons^  i, 
188) ;  Plum,  Ohservatumes  [including  Obad.]  (Getting. 
1796, 8vo) ;  Conz,  Erl&uierung  (in  StUudlen's  Beitrage) ; 
Horst,  A  nmerkungen  (Gotha,  1798, 8vo) ;  Dahl,  Observa- 
tiones  (Neustr.  1798,  8vo) ;  Wolfssohn,  Anmerk.  (BresL 
1806, 8vo) ;  Euchel,  Erldut,  (Copenh.  1815, 8vo) ;  Justi, 
Erlaut  (Lpz.  1820,  8vo) ;  Wolff,  Commentar  (Darmst 
1822, 8vo) ;  Schroder,  Anmerk,  [including  Joel,  Nahum, 
etc]  (Hildesh.  1827, 8vo) ;  Deutsch,  DSia'^P),  etc  (BresL 
1837, 8vo) ,  *Baumlein,  Commentarius  (HeUbronn,  1840, 
8vo) ;  ♦Delitzsch,  A  usJegung  (Lpz.  1843, 8vo) ;  Von  Gum- 
pach,  ErH&rung  (Munch.  1860,  8vo)  ;  Robinson,  Homir 
Ues  (Lond.  1865, 8vo).    See  Pkophets,  Minor. 

The  following  are  on  chap,  iii  exclusively :  Barhrd, 
De  equitatione  Dei  [ver.  15]  (Lips.  1749,  4to) ;  Feder, 
Canticum  Hab,  (Wtlrzb.  1774, 8vo) ;  Perschke,  Commen- 
tarius (Franct  1777,  4to) ;  Busing,  De  fulgoribus  Dei 
[ver.  8, 4]  (Bremen,  1778, 4to) ;  Nachtigal,  Erld&r,  (in 
Henke's  Magazine^  iv,  180-190)  ;  Schroder,  Dissertatio 
(GrtJningen,  1781, 4to) ;  Schnurrer,  Dissertatio  (Tubing. 
1786, 4to) ;  Momer,  Hynrnus  Hab,  (Ups.  1794, 4to) ;  Hei- 
denheim,  DSinn,  etc  (RSddh.  1800, 1826, 8vo) ;  Anton, 
Expositio  (G<)rL  1810,  4to) ;  Steiger,  Anmerhmgen  (in 
Schwarz,  Jakrb,  1824,  p.  186) ;  Stickel,  Prolusio  (Neust 
1827,  8vo) ;  Reiasmann,  De  Cant,  Hab,  (Krauth.  1881, 
8vo) ;  Strong,  Prayer  of  Hab,  (in  the  MetJu  Quar,  Rev, 
Jan.  1861,  p  78).    See  Ck>MMENTABT. 

Habazani'ah  (Hebrew  Chabaistsim/ah'yTV^'^Tl'iry^ 
perh.  Um^  of  Jehovah ,  according  to  FUrst,  collection  of 
Jehovah;  Sept.  Xa^aoiv),  the  father  of  one  Jeremiah 
and  grandfather  of  the  chief  Rechabite  Jaazaniah,  which 
last  the  prophet  Jeremiah  tested  with  the  offer  of  wine 


r  theT 


e(Jer. 
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Habliacnc  (AiiSatoip  i  Tnlg.  Haiaaic),  the  fi 
ID  which  the  iMine  of  the  prophet  Habakhlk  (ci.  v.)  is 
giren  in  the  Apocrj-pha  (Bel,  35, 34, 3fi,  87, 3y). 

Habergeon,  ui  old  English  ward  fat  brerutplatr, 
■ppeira  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  la  the  rendering  of  twa  ileb. 
temu:  fTp^,  liiiyah'  (Job  xh,  26,  vthers  it  is  named 
by  iBiffma  with  offenrive  weapons),  or  li"''iD,  <Ai> 
(2Chion.  xxvi,  14;  }{eh.iv,l6),  i  coal  of  mail  {u 
deredinlS«m.i[vii,6,88);«ndK-inFI,(adiara'{Exod. 


the  neck  md  braaat  with  s  nuikil  covciing  (see  Herod, 
ii,  182;  iii,47i  «nd  comp.  the  Aiva&iipijt  of  Homer, /t 
ii,  529,  880).  (See  Smith's  Did.  of  Clau.  A«)iq.  a.  v. 
I/nica.)    See  Aruor. 


Runese*  111  it  Thebei 

Haberkam,  Futer,  ■  Gennan  divine,  bom  at 
Butzbach  in  1604.  Alter  filling  various  ath«  poBis,  be 
was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen,  and  died 
there,  April,  1676.  He  was  diadngiushed  sa  a  polemic, 
espedally  against  the  RomaniBts  and  Syncretista  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote  (1)  Wiodicalie  lMth.J!da:—i2)  Hrptai  ditpu- 
iatitmam  Anti-WalUmburgicxirum  (1650,  1652,  2  vols. 
Bvo).— Tholiick,  in  Henog,  Real-Eneytlop.  v,  438,  483. 

Habett,  Isaac,  doctor  of  the  Soibonne,  the  firet 
Parisian  theologian  who  wrote  sgunst  Jansenius,  Ht 
was  a  native  of  Paris,  studied  at  the  .Sorbonne,  was  ap- 
pointed eanon  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  in  1645 
bishop  of  Vabres.  He  filled  this  poet  for  twenty-three  . 
years,  was  reputed  a  very  pious  man,  and  died  at  Font 
de  Salars,  near  Kodei,  in  1B68.  In  1641  he  accused 
Jansenius  of  holding  heretical  doctriaea  on  forty  pointa, 
and  thereby  provoked  Antoine  Amauld  lo  answer  him 
in  his  Apohgit,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  the  doctrinea  of  Jazisenius  and  St.  Augustine. 
Habeit  neverthelcM  remained  a  declanHl  enemy  of  Jan- 
senius, and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  authonhip  of  the  let- 
ter sent  W  pope  Innocent  X  in  1651,  and  signed  by 
eighty-flvc  bishops,  praying  him  lo  decide  the  question 
finally.  The  most  noteworthy  of  his  works  are :  De 
■n-atia  «  parlibm  graeu  (1646)  —Dt  (vntentu  hitrar- , 
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(Paris,  1640)  -.^De  aHhedra  >m  pri- 
in,  S.  Petri  (Paris,  1645).     He  tranilated  also  into 
Latin  the  ceremonial  of  the  Eastern  Cbunh.  under  the 
itle  Liin-^joii/ijfctiJii,  ffriBce  e(  £artw  cmrf.  (Paris,  IG48, 
fol.).— Herzot^«f^^A■>I(SJUopfl(lfe,v,43^;Hoefer,JVoB^. 
Biog.  Generalt,  uiii,  13. 
Habeih.    See  ABrssniuK  Chdkch. 
Habit.    See  Dress. 

Habit,  "  a  power  and  ability  of  doing  anything,  ac- 
quired by  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  action.  'Man,' 
sya  Dr.  Faley, '  is  a  bmidle  of  habits.  There  are  hsb- 
la  of  industry,  attention,  vigilance,  advertency;  of  a 
prompt  obedience  lo  the  judgment  occurring,  or  of 
pelding  to  the  first  impulse  of  passion;  of  extending 
our  views  to  the  future,  or  of  resting  upon  the  pnneni ; 
of  apprehending,  methodizing,  reasoning;  of  indolence 
and  dilatorineaa;  of  vanity,  self-^mnceit,  melancholy, 
partiality;  of  fretfulness,  suspicion,  captiousness,  cenaii- 
nousneaa;  of  pride,  ambition,  covetousness ;  of  o%-er- 
reaching,  intriguing,  projecting;  in  a  word,  there  ia  nut 
a  quality  or  function,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which 
does  not  feel  the  influence  of  this  great  law  of  animatpil 
nature.'"  "If  the  terra  attachmaU  seems  too  good  to 
be  applied  to  habits,  let  us,  if  you  plesse^  call  them  ties. 
Habits,  in  fad,  are  ties,  chains.  We  contract  them  un- 
awarea,  often  without  feeling  any  pleasure  in  Item ;  but 
we  cannot  break  them  without  pain.  It  costs  us  somp- 
thing  to  cease  to  be  what  we  have  always  been,  lo  ceaso 
doing  what  we  have  always  done.  Life  itself,  in  ita 
least  attractive  form,  the  life  least  deserving  of  the 
name,  is  dear  to  us  from  the  mere  habit  of  living.  The 
moet  intimate  attachments,  and,  still  more,  the  most 
incontestable  duties,  have  often  given  way  before  the 
power  of  hahiL  To  have  the  loins  girt  about,  then,  is 
not  merely  to  distrust  our  attachments;  it  ia  lo  prertuit 
our  habits  from  striking  their  roots  too  deep  witliin. 
Nothing,  therefore,  which  is  habitual  should  be  reganl- 
ed  aa  trivial  The  most  inviublc  ties  are  not  the  weak~ 
eat,  and,  at  all  events,  their  number  renders  ihem  indt^ 
alnictible.  We  must  remember  that  a  cable  ia  com- 
posed of  threads.  It  is  impossible  to  dispense  with 
habits;  a  life  without  habits  is  a  life  without  a  nile. 
But  in  r^ard  lo  these,  as  in  regard  to  everything  else, 
it  is  neceaaary  to  say  with  the  apostle,  'All  things  are 
lawful  unto  rne,  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the 
power  of  any'"  (Tinet,  Goip^  SIvdia,  p.  810).  Sec 
FeUowes,  Bodg  qf  Theology,  i,  58 ;  Paley,  Jforo;  PhUag- 
op*y,i.48;  Kames,  £iwi.o/Ot«(»iin,ch.  xiv;  Jortbi, 
i'(BTOoiw,vol,iii;  KetA,  Adm  Fmi-ert  nf  Mmi  MuUer, 
On  the  Chritlian  Dodriae  oj  Sin  (see  Index). 

Habitation  (represented  hy  several  Heb.  and  Gr 
words),  (lod  is  meUphorically  called  the  habiution  t,f 
his  people  (Psa.  Ixni,  3) ,  in  him  they  find  Ibe  most  de- 
lightful rest,  safety,  and  comfort  (I-sa.  3rci,  9).  Justit-e 
and  judgment  are  the  habiution  of  God's  tlirone  (Psa. 
'  .xxix,  14),  all  his  acta  being  founded  on  justice  aitd 
idgment  (Psa.  cjtvii,  2).  The  land  of  Canaan,  (he  cit  y 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Ubemacle  and  Temple,  are  spoken  of 
I  the  habitation  of  God;  there  he  does  or  did  stgnally 
low  himself  preaenl  (Faa.  cjutxii,5, 18;  Eph.  ii,  22) 
Eternity  is  represented  as  his  habitation  (Isa.  Ivii,  lf>)! 
He  "  inhabited  the  praises  of  Isrsd,"  a  bold  metaphor 
implying  that  Jehoiah  is  the  object  of,  and  kindly  a.c~ 
xpu  the  praises  of  bis  people   (Pea.  xw,  8).     S^.e 


Habits.    Sec  Te8t>ientb. 

Ha'bor  (Heb.C*a5or',-i'lan,ifofShemitic  orim.,^ 
Irom13n,tojoii,  meaning  the  untlni  stream ;  ifof  pX^ 
aic  derivadon,  flnm  khutpdr  =  iitpt]ia'os:,withbeimHi'',-,i 
banks  [FUtst,  /^.  s.  v.j ;  Sept.  'A/j.ip  and  XD0,ip>;.  , 
tiver,  and  apparently  also  a  district  of  Assyria,  to  whli-h 
considerable  interest  is  attached  m  connection  withfljo 
first  captivity.  We  read  In  1  Chron.  v,  26,  that  Tilffajt  b- 
pilnfser  carried  away  "  the  Keubcniiea,  and  the  Gadii£ 
aud  the  half-tribe  ofHaoaaaeh,  and  brought  them  uijj^ 
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Jlikh,  md  HtAor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan." 
Abeai  ierenteen  yean  later,  Shalmaneser,  the  successor 
•f  the  fanner  monarch,  ^  took  Samaria,  and  carried  la- 
nd away  into  Aasyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and 
in  Bakir,  the  river  of  Gozan**  (A.V.,  "iy  the  river  Go- 
UB,"  2  Kings  xvii,  6 ;  xviii,  11).  There  are  two  rivers 
euD  bearing  this  name,  and  geographers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  wfaidi  Is  here  referred  to.     See  Captivitv. 

L  A  ri^'er  called  Khabur  rises  in  the  central  high- 
laaik  of  Kurdistan,  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direcdon, 
and  fidb  into  the  Tigris  about  seventy  miles  above  Mo- 
lul  (Layard,  .Vmerdb  cmd  Babyhn,  p.  56 ;  Schnltens,  /a- 
dfx  Geogr,  «a  viiam  Saladinif  &  v.).  Many  suppose  this 
to  be  the  Habor  of  Scripture  for  the  following  reasons : 
1.  It  is  within  Assyria  proper,  which  Ptolemy  says  was 
bnwndfd  on  the  -west  by  the  Tigris  (vi,  1).  2.  It  is  af- 
frnied  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  would  place  his  cap- 
QTes  in  a  central  part  of  hb  kingdom,  such  as  this  is, 
sad  not  in  the  ouiddrts  (Keil  on  2  Kings  xvii,  4-6).  3. 
lUbor  is  termed  «  a  river  of  Gozan"  CiJ"^**  nhi  nian) ; 

sad  Gcstm  is  snpposed  to  rignify  **  pasture,**  and  to  be 
idodcal  with  the  word  Zozctn,  now  applied  by  the  Nes- 
mons  to  the  pasture-lands  in  the  highlands  of  Assyria, 
wbere  the  KhAb{kr  takes  its  rise  (Grant,  The  Nestorian 
tVirtawi,  p.  171).  4.  Ptolemy  mentions  a  mountain 
caled  Ck^or  {Xafiiopao)  which  divides  Assyria  from 
Ucdta  (vi,  1) ;  and  Bochart  says  the  river  Chabor  has 
iu  suarce  in  that  mountain  {OpercL,  i,  194,  242,  362). 
Smat  have  soppoaed  that  the  inodem  Nestorians  are  the 
desoeadants  of  the  captive  Jews  (Grant,  t  &).    See  Go- 

2.  The  other  and  much  more  cdebrated  river,  Kko' 
hir,  b  that  fiunoos  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
ea&d  Aborrkas  (Aj^oppas)  by  Strabo  (xvi,  1, 27)  and 
Pfoeapias  (BeU.  Pers.  ii,  6) ;  Aburcu  ('Apovpag)  by  Isi- 
iface  of  Charax  (p. 4) ;  Abora  (A/^wpa)  by  Zosimus  (iii, 
IJ);  and  Cbabora*  by  Ptolemy  (Kafiwpac,  v,  18)  and 
I-faiy  (a.  -V.  XXX,  3).    **  It  rises  about  Ut  86=»  40',  long. 


-MP;  flows  only  a  little  south  of  east  to  its  juoction  near 

Kaakab  with  the  Jemjer  or  river  of  Nisibis,  which 

coses  down  from  Mons  Masins.     Both  of  these  branch- 

e«  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  streams. 

Xeiiher  of  them  is  fordable  for  some  distance  above 

their  jmwcion ;  and  below  it  they  constitute  a  river  of 

9aeh  magmtnde  as  to  be  navigable  for  a  considerable 

iiitaBce  by  steamers.     The  course  of  the  Khabiir  below 

Kankab  is  tortuous  [through  rich  meads  covered  with 

lowers,  having  a  general  direction  about  SSW.  to  its 

ymrtion  with  the  Euphrates  at  Karkesia,  the  ancient 

Cwctamm'^.    The  entire  length  of  the  stream  is  not  less 

tian  200  miles**  (Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  i, 236 ; 

tse  Akwworth,  Traveli  m  the  Trcick  of  the  Ten  Thou- 

tmiL,p.7^%  tjKfWf&f  Nineveh  and Bcd)yU>n,^,ZK^),    Rit- 

ar  {ErdiAmdk^  x,  248),  Gesenius  {Theaaurru),  Layard, 

lawtinaon,  and  othen,  maintain  that  this  is  the  ancient 

iator^     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ase3nria  proper  was 

mfin«d  to  the  country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 

tpper  Tigris,  and  stretching  eastward  to  Media.     But 

m  territory  gradually  expanded  so  as  to  include  Baby- 

hnia  (Herockitus,  iii,  92),  Mesopotamia  (Pliny,  H.  N.  vi, 

S),  and  even  the  country  westward  to  the  confines  of 

Gficia  and  Phcenida  (Stnbo,  xvi^.    At  the  time  of  the 

•ptivity  the  power  of  Assyria  was  at  its  height    The 

^wi^  captives  were  as  secure  on  the  ba^  of  the 

lestcm  as  «f  the  eastern  Habor.    The  ruins  of  Assyrian 

awns  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  northern  Meso- 

ptamia.    "On  the  banks  of  the  lower  KhabOr  are  the 

^maina  of  a  royal  palace,  besides  many  other  traces  of 

tract  through  which  it  runs  having  been  perma- 

oocnpied  by  the  Assyrian  people.    Even  near 

I,  in  the  oountiy  between  Haran  and  the  Euphra- 

acMne  evidence  has  been  found  not  only  of  conquest, 

of  oocopadon'*  (Kawlinaon,  Ancient  Monarchies^  i, 

see  Cheney^  Euphrates  Expedition,  i,  114 ;  Layard, 

tmiBak  p,  275,  279-800,  812).    There  can  be  no 

that  the  KhaMiT  was  in  Assyria,  and  near  the 

of  tbe  kMngdoBOt  at  the  time  of  the  captivity. 


Further,  Ptolemy  mentions  a  province  in  Mesopotamia 
called  Gaitxanitis  (v,  18).  It  lay  around  the  KhabOr, 
and  was  doubtless  identical  with  ^oton,  hence  the  phrase 
'^  Habor,  the  river  of  Gozan'*  (2  Kings  xvii,  6).  Chalci- 
tis,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  Halah,  mention- 
ed in  the  same  passage,  adjoined  Gauzanitis.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  down  as  late  as  the  12th  century 
there  were  large  Jewish  communities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Khabdr  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  Early  Travels  m 
PaL  p.  92  sq.).  The  district  along  the  banks  probably 
took  its  name  from  the  river,  as  would  seem  from  a  com- 
parison with  1  Chntn.  v,  26.  Ptolemy  mentions  a  tovm 
called  Chabor  (v,  18).  The  RhabOr  occurs  under  that 
name  in  an  As^nrian  inscription  of  the  9th  century  be- 
fore our  era  (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  854)  See  Cu- 
neiform Inscriptions. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  Habor  was  identical  with 
the  river  Chebar  ("^3S),  on  which  Ezekiel  saw  his  vis- 
ions. The  latter  was  perhaps  farther  south  m  Bidtylo- 
nia  (Ezek.  i,  8,  etc.). — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Chebab. 

Haooerem.    See  Bkth-hac-cerem. 

Haohali'ah  (Heb.  ChakaUfoh',  n^ban;  according 
to  Gesenius,  whose  eyes  Jehovah  enlivens ;  according  to 
FUrst,  ornament  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  'Axa^t«  v.  r.  XtX- 
cta),  the  father  of  Nehemiah,  the  governor  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  i,  1 ;  x,  2).    B.a  ante  447. 

Haoh'ilah  (Heb.  Chakilah',  nb-<3n,  according  to 
Gresenius,  darksome ;  according  to  FUrst,  drought ;  Sept. 
'EX<Xa  V.  r.  XcXfui^),  the  descriptive  name  of  a  well- 
wooded  hill  (n^aj)  near  ("on  the  south  of,"  "before," 
"  by  the  way  or)  the  wilderness  ("  Jeshimon'')  of  Ziph, 
where  David  lay  hid,  and  where  Saul  pitched  his  tent 
at  the  information  of  the  Ziphites  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19; 
xxvi,  1,  8).  This  is  doubUess  the  Tell  Ztf  reported 
by  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  ii,  190,  191)  as  "  a  round 
eminence  situated  in  the  plain,  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  height,"  with  a  level  plot  on  the  top,  apparently  once 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  containing  several  cisterns;  ly- 
ing a  short  distance  west  of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Ziph. 
See  Ziph.  The  identification  proposed  by  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  118)  with  "  the  village  Beth-Chachal,  ^  miles 
west  of  Hebron,"  is  unsupported  and  out  of  place. 

Hach'moni  (Heb.  Chahmom',  '^^tzn,  tcise ;  Sept 
'Axafjutvi  V.  r.  'Axafii,Yuig,  Hachamom),  a  man  only 
known  as  the  father  (or  ancestor;  comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
2)  of  Jashobearo,the  chief  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron. 
xi,  11,  where  son  of  Hadimoni  is  rendered  "Hachmo- 
NiTK,"  for  which  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8, 
has  "  Tachmonite")  ;  and  also  of  Jehiel,  the  companion 
of  the  princes  in  the  royal  household  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
82).  B.C.  considerably  ante  1046.  Hachraon  or  Hach- 
moni  was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  belonged:  the  actual  father  of  Jashobeam 
was  Zabdiel  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  2),  and  he  is  also  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Korhites  (1  Chron.  xii,  6);  possi- 
bly the  Levites  descended  from  Korah.  But  the  name 
Hachmon  nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Levites.  See  Kennicott,  Diss.  p.  72,  82,  who  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  names  given  in  Chronicles  with 
Ben  are  in  Samuel  given  without  the  Ben^  but  with  the 
definite  article.  A  less  probable  view  is  that  which 
makes  thb  term  a  title  of  office,  q.  d.  counsellor.  See 
Jashobeabc 

Hach^'monite  (1  Chron.  xi,  16).    See  Hachmonl 

Haoket,  John,  an  English  prelate,  distinguished 
for  his  talents  in  controversy,  was  bom  at  London  in 
1592.  He  studied  at  Westnainster  School,  and  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1608.  He  took  orders 
in  1618,  and  soon  ailer  became  chaplain  of  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
one  of  the  divines  chosen  to  prepare  a  report  on  Church 
reforms,  to  be  presented  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  plan  failed  from  the  opposition  of  the 
bishops.    Hacket  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Charles,  and 
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his  house  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Royalists  in 
his  neighborhood.  This  brought  him  into  trouble,  and 
he  was  even  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try, and  he  caused  the  cathedral  ol  Lichfield,  which  had 
been  much  injured  during  the  war,  to  be  repaired,  most- 
ly at  his  own  expense.  He  died  at  Lichfield  in  1670. 
Racket  was  a  Calvinist;  yet  his  writings  abound,  says 
Coleridge,  "in  fantastic  rags  and  lappets  of  Popish 
monkery."  He  wrote  also  A  Sermon  preached  b^ore 
the  King  March  22, 1660  :—A  Century  of  Sermons  upon 
several  remarkable  Subjects  (publbhed  by  Thos.  Plume, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  1675,  foL)  .—The  Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams  (1693,  foL).  See  Biogr.  Briton- 
nica ;  Wood,  Athena  OxomenseSf  voL  ii ;  Gentlemlm^s 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixvi;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biography,  v,  471; 
Allibone,  Did.  of  A  utkors,  i,  752;  Coleridge,  Works  (New 
York  edition),  v,  123. 

Haoket,  'William,  an  English  enthusiast  and  fa- 
natic of  the  16th  century.  He  was  at  first  the  servant 
of  a  gentleman  named  Hussey,  but  married  a  rich  wid- 
ow, whose  fortune  he  soon  spent  in  dissipation.  He 
next  appears  at  York  and  in  Lincolnshire,  giving  him- 
self out  as  a  prophet,  and  announcing  the  downfall  of 
the  papacy;  that  England  would  suffer  from  famine, 
pestilence,  and  war  unless  the  consistorial  discipline 
were  established.  He  was  whipped  and  driven  out  of 
the  county,  but  continued  his  prophecies  elsewhere. 
According  to  Bayle,  he  was  a  very  ready  and  grandilo- 
quent speaker,  so  that  many  among  the  people  thought 
he  had  received  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He 
affected  to  place  great  reliance  on  his  prayers,  and  as- 
serted that  if  all  England  were  to  pray  for  rain  there 
should  fall  none  if  he  prayed  for  dry  weather.  Edmund 
Coppinger  and  Henry  Arthington  became  associated 
with  him,  the  former  under  the  name  of  Prophet  of 
Mercy,  the  latter  Prophet  of  Judgment,  They  pro- 
claimed Hacket  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  next  in 
power  to  Jesus  Christ.  On  Jan.  16, 1591,  he  sent  his 
disciples  through  the  streets  of  London  crying  that  Je- 
sus had  arrived,  was  stopping  at  a  certain  hotel  in  the 
town,  and  that  this  time  none  should  undertake  any- 
thing against  him.  They  ended  with  the  cry,  Repent, 
England,  repent !  They  were  finally  arrested  and  put 
in  prison.  Coppinger  let  himself  die  of  stan^ation ;  Ar- 
thington published  a  recantation  and  was  forgiven.  As 
for  Hacket,  he  persisted  to  the  last,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  rebellion,  and  hung  in 
London  in  July,  1591.  Even  on  the  scaffold  he  prayed 
God  for  a  miracle  to  confound  his  enemies.  See  Henrv 
Fitz-Simon,  Britannomachia  Ministrorum,  lib.  ii,  cap.  vi, 
p.  202,  206;  Camden,  Annales,  an.  1591,  pars  iv,  p.  618- 
623 ;  Bayle,  Diet,  hist,  et  crit, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gi- 
nerale,  xxiii,  31. 

Haokley,  Charles  W.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  late  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  astronomy  in  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
was  bom  March  9,  1808,  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  York, 
and  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  Jan.  10, 1861.  Prof. 
Hackley  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  in  1829,  and  was  assistant  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics there  imtil  1832,  when  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
law,  but  subsequently  abandoned  it  for  theology,  and 
was  ordained  in  1835.  He  was  professor  of  mathemat- 
in  the  University  of  New  York  imtil  1838,  then  became 
president  of  Jefferson  College,  Mississippi,  and  subse- 
quently rector  of  St  Peter's  lSx)testant  Episcopal  Church, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  professor  in  Columbia 
College  in  1843,  and  continued  in  that  post  tmtil  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  several  excellent  mathe- 
matical works,  and  a  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals 
and  weekly  and  daily  joumalsi — American  Annual  Cy- 
dopmdia,  1861,  p.  862;  Allibone,  Z)irf.  of  Authors,  i,  763. 
(J.W.M.) 

Hackspan,  Theodor,  an  eminent  Lutheran  theo- 
logian and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  1607  at  Weimar,  and 


died  at  Altorf  Jan.  19, 1659.  He  was  educated  at  Jena, 
where  he  studied  philosophy,  and  then  went  to  Altorf, 
to  profit  by  the  instmctions  of  the  able  Orientalist 
Schwenter,  and  thence  to  Helmstadt,  where  he  studied 
theology  under  the  famous  Calixtus.  In  1636  he  re- 
turned to  Altorf,  and  for  many  years  filled  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  in  its  university,  where  he  was  the  first 
to  publicly  teach  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1654  lie 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology'  in  that  institu- 
tion, retaining  at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  Oriental 
languages.  His  close  application  to  study  and  to  the 
duties  of  his  professorships  so  impaired  his  health  that 
he  died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  Hackspan 
is  said  to  have  been  the  best  scholar  of  his  day  in  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  SjTiac,  and  Arabic  The  liberality  of 
Jodocus  Schmidmaier,  an  advocate  of  Nuremberg,  vrho 
established  in  his  ovm  house  a  press,  with  supplies  of 
types  in  the  different  languages,  enabled  him  to  publish 
most  of  his  learned  works.  Among  these  we  name  Trac- 
tatus  de  usu  Librorum  Rabbimcorum : — Sylloge  Disfptt- 
iaiionum  theologicarum  et  phUohgicarum :  —  Interjrrra 
Errabundus : — Disputationes  de  locutiombus  sacris  ^Al- 
torf, 1648) : — Observaiiones  Arabico-Syriaca  in  queedam. 
loca  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenii  (ibid.  1639) : — De  A  nge^ 
lorum  dcsmonumque  nominibus  (ibid.1641): — Fides  et  A^>> 
ges  MohhctmmecUs,  etc  (ibid.  1646) : — MisceUaneorum  Sri^ 
crorum  Libri  duo  (ibid.  1660) : — Exercitatio  de  Cabbala 
Judaica  (ibid.  1660): — Notes  philologicO'theolo^icm  in 

varia  et  difflcUia  Scrijjturce  loca  (ibid.  1664, 8  vols.) 

Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog,  Diet,  viii,  169  j  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Siogk 
Ginerale,xjd\i,U.    (J.W.M.) 

Ha'dad,  a  name  which  occurs  with  considerable 
confusion  of  form  in  the  Heb.  The  proper  orthography 
seems  to  be  ^il,  Hadad'  (according  to  Geseniua  from 
an  Arab,  root  signif^dng  to  break  forth  into  shouts ;  but 
FUrst  makes  it=*^^tt3.  Almighty),  yfhich  appears  in  Gen. 
xxxiri,  35,  36 ;  1  Chron.  i,  46,  47,  50,  51  (in  all  which 
passages  it  is  rendered  by  the  Sept  'AdaS,  and  Vulg. 
Adad),  and  in  1  Kings  xi,  14-25  (where  the  Sept.  has 
'Addp,'Vulg,  Adad),  The  other  forms  are  "T^tT,  Ohct^ 
dad'  (1  Chron.  i,  30;  Sept.  Xo5a^,Vulg.  Hadad),  "^'nn, 
Hadar'  (Gen.  xx\'i,39;  Sept.  'Apa^jVulg.  Adar,  Engll 
"Hadar'O,  "I'ln,  Chadar'  (Gen.  xxv,  15;  Sept  XoSdv, 
Vulg.  and  EngL  Hadar),  and  n^X,  Adad'  (1  Kings  xi^ 
17;  Sept 'A^ap,  Vulg.  ^(fa<i).  It  was  the  name  of  a 
Syrian  idol,  and  was  thence  transfeired  to  the  kinj^,  as 
the  highest  of  earthly  authorities,  in  the  forms  Hadad, 
Ben-hadad  ("  worshipper  of  Hadad"),  and  Hadad-ezcr 
("  assisted  by  Hadad,"  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  218).  The 
ritle  appears  to  have  been  an  official  one,  like  Pharaoh ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  so  used  by  Nicolaus  Damascenua,  as 
quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant,vi\,  5,  2),  in  reference  to  the 
Syrian  king  who  aided  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii,  5).  J^o. 
sephus  appears  to  have  used  the  name  in  the  same  sense, 
where  he  substitutes  it  for  Benhadad  (AtU,  lx,8,  7,  com- 
pared with  2  Kings  xiii,  24).     See  also  Hadai>-Rim> 

MON. 

1.  Adad  (q.  v.)  is  the  indigenous  name  of  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Syrians,  the  sun,  according  to  Macrobius 
(Satumal.  i,  23).  Moreover,  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  xxxvii, 
11, 71),  speaking  of  remarkable  stones  named  aflcr  parts 
of  the  Ixily,  mentions  some  called  "Adaduncphros,  ej -us- 
dem  oculus  ac  dijgitus  dei;"  and  adds, "ethic  colitujr  a 
Syris."  He  is  idso  called  'AdutBog  paoiXevg  Oidtf] bv 
Philo  Byblius  (in  Eusebii  Prcepar.  Evan,  i,  10),  '(lie 
passage  of  Hesychius  which  Harduin  adduces  in  hi^ 
note  to  Pliny  concerning  the  worship  of  tliis  god  by 
Phrygians,  Jablonski  declares  to  be  inadmissible 
Lvm,  Lycaoniat,  p.  64). 

This  Syrian  deity  claims  some  notice  here, 
his  name  is  most  probably  an  clement  in  the  nam 
the  Syrian  kings  Benhadad  and  Hadadezer. 
over,  several  of  the  older  commentators  have  endeav 
to  find  this  deity  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  17 ;  either  by  alterin 
text  there  to  suit  the  name  given  by  Macrobius,  J 
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Kbptingthe  name  he  gives  to  his  inlerprdaiion  and  to 
the  iwfing  of  the  Hebrew,  so  as  to  make  that  extract 
bear  leadmoiij  to  a  god  Achad  (q.  v.).  Michaelis  has 
irgned  at  some  length  agunst  both  these  views;  and 
tke  Bodttn  commaitatofs,  such  as  Gesenius,  Hilzig, 
B5itdier  Cm  iVo&m  AUest,  Schrifterklar.),  and  Ewald, 
do  wt  admit  the  name  of  any  deity  in  that  passage. — 

Eiita 

2.  Hadab  (q.  T.),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxT,  15;  1  Chion.  i,  80).  His  descendants  probably 
ocoqued  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
ite  BUMS  -4««  (PtoL  vi,  7,  §  16),  Aitenef  and  Chatetd 
(Ftm.vi,32)  bear  affinity  to  the  original  name.— Snuth. 
SeeABABLL 

3.  HADADjking  of  Edom,  the  son  of  Bedad,and  roc- 
ceav  (A  Hisham :  he  estAbUshed  his  court  at  Ayith, 
ad  ddeat«l  the  Midis"^*<^  in  the  intervening  territory 
afMMb  (Gen.  xxxvi,  36  ;  1  Chron.  i,  46).  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  andent  kings  of  £dom  whose  exploits 
are  maided  by  Moses.     KC  ante  16ia    See  Avith. 

4.  Hadad,  another  king  of  Edom,  successor  of  Baal- 
Hnoa:  he  estaUished  his  palace  at  Pai,  and  his  wife's 
■oe  WIS  Mehetebel  (1  Chron.  i,  50).  He  is  called 
Haoab  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  39.  From  the  fact  that  with 
fain  tiie  list  of  these  Edomitxsh  kings  closes,  it  may  be 
eonjcetazed  (Turner's  Compasdon  to  GenenSf  p.  3'26)  that 
be  lirad  sboot  the  time  of  the  Exode,  and  in  that  case 
ht  Bijr  be  the  identical  king  of  Edom  who  refused  a 
psMge  to  the  Israelites  (Numb,  xx,  14).  KC.  prob. 
1S19;  certainly  ante  1096.     See  Pal 

5.  Adad,  a  king  of  Syria,  who  reigned  m  Damascus 
St  the  time  that  David  attacked  and  defeated  Hadad- 
ezer^kii^of  Zobah,wlM)mhe  marched  to  assist,  and  in 
irboie  defeat  he  diaied.  B.C.  dr.  1040.  This  fact  is  re- 
eocdedin  2  Sam.  viii,  6,  but  the  name  of  the  king  is  not 
praw  It  is  supplied,  however,  by  Joeephus  {A  nt.  vii, 
\  %  who  reports,  after  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  that  he 
cinkd  aiceors  to  Hadadezer  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
vhen  David  defeated  them  both ;  and  adds  other  par- 
tictdiB  respecting  his  fame.^ — ^Kitto. 

€u  Hadao,  a  young  prince  of  the  royU  race  of  Edom, 
who,  when  his  country  was  conquered  by  David,  con- 
trired,  in  the  heat  of  the  massacre  committed  by  Joab, 
to  escape 'with  some  of  his  father's  servants,  or,  rather, 
was  carried  off  by  them  into  the  land  of  Midian.    RC. 
cu.  1040.    Thence  Hadad  went  into  the  desert  of  Pa- 
raa  ("Midian,"  ver.  18),  and  eventuaUy  proceeded  to 
Egrpt  (1  Kings  xi,  14  sq. ;  in  ver.  17  the  name  is  given 
'Q  the  madlated  form  "iHx).    He  ¥ras  there  most  favor- 
iblj  Rctived  by  the  king,  who  assigned  him  an  estate 
tod  ettablishment  suited  to  his  rank,  and  even  gave 
^  in  marriage  the  sister  of  his  own  consort,  by  whom 
K  had  a  son,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  with 
^  sons  of  Pharaoh.    Hadad  remained  in  Egypt  till 
ifter  the  death  of  David  and  Joab,  when,  although  dis- 
cyuied  by  Pharaoh,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in 
'^  hope  of  recovering  his  father's  throne  (1  Kings  xi, 
X  22).    Ka  dr.  1012.    The  Scripture  does  not  record 
'*h8  result  of  this  attempt  further  than  by  mentioning 
lim  88  one  of  the  tzoublers  of  Solomon's  reign,  which 
■ap&s  eome  measure  of  success  (see  Kitto's  Daily  Bibie 
l&uL  ad  kK.).    After  relating  these  fiurts  the  text  goes 
n  to  mention  another  enemy  of  Solomon,  named  Rezin, 
tad  then  adds  (ver.  25)  that  this  was  **  besides  the  mis- 
diief  Uiat  Hadad  did;  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
xei^nd  orer  Syria."    Our  version  seems  to  make  this 
to  Bezin;  but  the  Sept.  refers  it  to  Hadad,  read- 
DYIX,  Edom,  instead  of  D*^K,  Aram  or  Sifria,  and 
would  certainly  be  improved  by  this  reading, 
as  it  supfdies  an  apparent  omission ;  for  with- 
it  we  only  know  Uiat  Hadad  left  Eg3rpt  for  Edom, 
not  bow  he  succeeded  there,  or  how  he  was  able  to 
SokimoB.    The  history  of  Hadad  is  certainly 
obeoure.    Adapting  the  Sept  reading,  some  con- 
that  Pfaaiaoh  used  his  interest  with  Solomon  to 
Hadad  to  reign  as  a  tributary  prince,  and  that  he 
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ultimately  asaerted  his  independence.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  read  the  Hebrew  as  our  version 
does,  "Syria,"  not  "Edom."  He  says  {Ant  viii,  7,  6) 
that  Hadad,  on  his  arrival  in  Edom,  found  the  ter- 
ritory too  strongly  garrisoned  by  Solomon's  troops  to 
afford  any  hope  of  success.  He  therefore  proceeded 
with  a  party  of  adherents  to  Syria,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Rezin,  then  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, and  with  his  assistance  seized  upon  a  part  of 
Syria  and  reigned  there.  If  this  be  correct,  it  must 
have  been  a  cUfferent  part  of  Syria  from  that  in  which 
Rezin  himself  reigned,  for  it  is  certain,  from  ver.  24, 
that  he  (Rezin)  did  reign  in  Damascus.  Carrieres  sup- 
poses that  Hadad  reigned  in  Syria  after  the  death  of 
Rezin;  and  it  might  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies 
to  suppose  that  two  kingdoms  were  established  (there 
were  more  previously),  both  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Rezin,  were  consolidated  under  Hadad.  That  Hadad 
was  really  king  of  Syria  seems  to  be  rather  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  every  subsequent  king  of  Syria  is,  in 
the  Scripture,  called  Ben-Hadad,  "son  of  Hadad,"  and 
in  Josephus  simply  Hadad,  which  seems  to  denote  that 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  called  by  this  name. 
We  may  observe  that,  whether  we  read  Aram  or  Edom, 
it  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  Hadad,  not  to  Re- 
zin {Pictorial  Bible,  on  2  Kings  xi,  14).--Kitto.  The 
identity  of  name  suggests  a  common  origin  between 
the  Edomitish  and  Syrian  dynasties.  Josephus,  in  the 
outset  of  his  aooount,  appears  to  call  this  Hadad  by  the 
name  of  Aderl  In  any  case,  however,  the  preceding 
must  be  regarded  as  distinct  persons  from  each  other 
(see  Hengstenberg,  Pentateuch,  ii,  288),  the  hist  prob- 
ably being  the  son,  or,  rather,  grandson  of  No.  6.  See 
Sybla. 

Hadad-e'zer  (Heb.  id,,  *»J57?n»  ^^(^'^^^^ 
[see  Hadad,  No.  1] ;  Sept.  AdpaiKtp  in  2  Sam.  viii,  but 
'AdapiZtp  V.  r.  'ASadkUp  in  1  Kings  xi,28 ;  Vulg.  Adar- 
ezer  in  both  passages),  less  correctly  Hadarb'zer  (Heb. 
id^  '^Tr'Tin  [see  under  Hadad;  yet  some  MSS.  have 
Hadadezer  throughout] ;  2  Sam.  x,  16,  19 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii,  »-10 ;  xix,  16, 19 ;  Sept  'A^pa^ap  v.  r.  ABpaaZ^ap, 
Vulg.  still  A darezer),  king  of  the  Aramitish  state  Zobah, 
a  powerful  opponent  of  David.   He  was  defeated  by  the 
Israelites  m  his  first  campaign,  while  on  his  way  to  "  es- 
tablish his  dominion"  (B.a  cir.  1035)  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Euphrates,  with  a  great  loss  of  men,  war- 
chariots,  and  horses,  and  was  despoiled  of  many  of  his 
towns  (2  Sam.  viii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  3),  and  driven  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
(xix,  16).    The  goldA  weapons  (ttbl?,  A.V.  "shields 
of  gold")  captured  on  this  occasion,  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were  Uken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii,  7),  and 
dedicated  to  Jehovah.   The  foreign  arms  were  preserved 
in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king  David's 
(1  Chron.  xxiu,  9;  Cant,  iv,  4).    A  diversion  highly 
serviceable  to  him  was  made  by  a  king  of  Damascene^ 
Syria  [see  Hadad,  5],  who  compelled  David  to  turn 
his  arms  against  him  (2  Sam.  x,  6-14;  1  Chron.  xix, 
6-14).    The  breathing-time  thus  afforded  Hadadezer 
was  turned  by  him  to  such  good  account  that  he  was 
able  to  accept  the  subsidies  of  Hanun,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  confederacy 
formed  by  that  monarch  against  David.    B.C.  cir.  1084. 
The  first  army  brought  into  the  field  was  beaten  and 
put  to  flight  ly  Abishai  and  Joab;  but  Hadadezer,  not 
yet  discouraged,  went  into  the  countries  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  got  together  the  forces  of  all  his  allies  and 
tributaries,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Sho- 
bach,  h\»  general    The  army  was  a  large  one,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  numbers  of  the  sUin;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  horse-soldiers  (1  Chron.  xix,  18).    They 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  joined  the  other  Syrians,  and  en- 
camped at  a  place  called  Hehun  (q.  v.).    To  confront  so 
formidable  an  array,  David  took  the  field  in  person,  and 
in  one  great  victory  so  completely  broke  the  power  of 
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Hadadezer,  that  all  the  small  tributary  princes  seized 
the  oppoTtunity  of  throwing  off  his  yoke,  of  abandoning 
the  Ammonites  to  their  fate,  and  of  submitting  quietly 
to  David,  whose  power  was  thus  extended  to  the  Eu- 
phrates (2  Sam.  X,  15-19;  2  Chron.  xix,  15-19). 

But  one  of  Hadaiezer's  more  immediate  retiuners, 
Rezon  ben-£liadah,  made  his  escape  from  the  army, 
and,  gathering  rowid  him  some  fugitives  like  himself, 
formed  them  into  one  of  those  marauding,  ravaging 
"  bands**  (^I'lSi)  which  found  a  congenial  refuge  in  the 
thinly  peopled  districts  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
iCuphrates  (2  Kings  v,  2 :  1  Chron.  v,  18-22).  Making 
theii  way  to  Damascus,  they  possessed  themselves  of 
rhe  city.  RC.  dr.  980.  Rezon  became  king,  and  at 
once  began  to  avenge  the  loss  of  hb  countrymen  by  the 
course  of  "  mischieT*  to  Israel  which  he  pursued  down 
lo  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  emphatic  words, "  He  was  an  adversary  (a  '  Sa- 
tan') to  Israel"  ....**  he  abhorred  Israel''  (1  Kings  xi, 
^-25).--Kitto;  Smith. 

Ha'dad-rim'mon  (Heb.  Hadad'-Rimmon^  TTh 
•iia'l,  the  names  of  two  Syrian  idols ;  Sept  Kowirdi: 
j)o<i!>voc,Vulg.  Adadremmon)f  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo,  alluded  to  in  Zech.  xii,  11  as  a  type 
of  the  future  penitence  of  the  Jews ;  probably  by  a  pro- 
verbial expression  from  the  lamentation  for  Josiah,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  not  far  from  this  spot  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  22-25).  (There  is  a  treatise  by  Wichmanshan- 
t«n,  Deplcmctu  Hadadr,  in  the  Nov,  Thes,  TheoU-phU.  i, 
1101;  exegetical  remarks  on  the  same  text  have  also 
been  written  in  Dutch  byVermast  [Gonda,  1792, 1794], 
in  German  by  Mauritii  [Rost  1764, 1772],  and  in  Latin 
by  Froriep  [Erf.  1776].)  According  to  Jerome  {Com- 
inent,  on  Zech.  L  c  and  Has,  i),  it  was  afterwards  called 
Maxwdcmopolia  (see  Reland,  Pakest,  p.  891),  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jerui.  ltin,,\aj  17  Rom.  miles  from  Ctesa- 
rea,  and  10  from  Esdraelon ;  being  situated,  according 
to  Dr.  Robinson  (new  ed.  of  JUsearcUgj  iii,  118),  a  little 
south  of  Megiddo  (now  Lejjun)  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1^14,  p.  220).  The  name  has  been  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  worship  of  the  idol  Uadad-rimmon  (Hit- 
zig  on  Isa,  xvii,  9;  Movers,  Pkon.  p.  297) ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  (followed  by  Jarchi),  it 
is  an  ellipsis  for  Hudad,  son  of  Tab-mtmon,  the  alleged 
opponent  of  Ahab  at  Ramoth-Gilead.  As  it  contains 
the  names  of  two  principal  S>Tian  deities,  it  may  have 
been  an  old  Syrian  stronghold,  and  hence  Josiah  may 
here  have  made  his  last  stand  in  defence  of  the  plun  of 
Esdraelon.  Such  a  site,  therefore,  does  not  ill  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  modem  Rummaneh,  a  village 
"  at  the  foot  of  the  Megiddo  hilfs,  in  a  notch  or  vallev 
about  Ij  hour  a  of  tell  MetzeUim"  (Van  de  Velde,  Mt- 
moir,  p.  888;  comp.  Narrative,  i,  855;  De  Saulcy,  Dead 
Sea,  ii,  81 1).  Schwarz's  attempt  (Palest,  p.  159)  to  iden- 
tify Hadad-Rimmon  with  Gath-Rimmon  of  Josh,  xxi, 
25,  as  the  Kefar  Uthni  of  the  Tahnud  (GUtw,  foL  76, 
a),  and  a  present  Kafer  Guth,  said  by  him  to  be  located 
About  24  miles  from  Lejjun,  beyond  Sepphoris,  is  with- 
out fonpdation. 

'  -fia'dar,  a  various  reading  of  two  Heb.  names.    See 
also  Ets-Hadar. 

1.  Chadar'  Cy^T},  perhaps  chamber ;  Sept.  XodBdv ; 
Vulg.  Hadar),  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  15) ;  writ- 
ten in  1  Chron.  i,  80,  Chadad'  (yjn,  Xovidv,  Hadad) ; 
but  Gesenius  supposes  the  former  to  be  the  true  reading 
of  the  name.  It  has  not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way,  with  the  appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in 
Arabia,  or  on  the  Syrian  frontier ;  but  names  identical 
with,  or  very  closely  resembling  it,  are  not  uncommon 
in  those  parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ishmael- 
itish  tribe  sprung  from  Hadar.  The  moimtain  Hadad, 
belonging  to  Teym&  [see  Tema].  on  the  borders  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  north  of  el-Medtneh,  is  perhaps  the  most 
likely  to  be  correctly  identified  with  the  ancient  dwell- 
ings of  this  tribe;  it  stands  among  a  group  of  names 
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of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  containing  Domah,  Kedar,  and 
Tema. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Hadad,  2. 

•  2.  Hadar'  C^^tb  P«**  ornament;  Sept  'ApdZ  v.  r. 
'Apo^;  Vulg.  Adar),  one  of  the  Edomitish  kings,  suc- 
cessor of  Baal-Hanan  ben-Achbor  (Gen.  xxxvi,  39) ;  and, 
if  we  may  so  understand  the  statement  of  ver.  31,  about 
contemporary  with  Saul.  The  name  of  his  city,  and 
the  name  and  genealogy  of  his  wife,  are  given,  hi  the 
parallel  list  in  1  Chron.  i,  he  appears  as  Hadad.  We 
know  from  another  source  (1  Kings  xi,  14,  etc)  that 
Hadad  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of 
Edom.  Indeed,  it  occurs  in  thb  ver)'  list  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
85). — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Hadad,  4. 

Hadare'^zer,  the  form  of  the  name  of  the  town 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  David's  Syrian  campaign, 
as  given  in  2  Sam.  x,  and  in  all  its  occurrences  in  the 
Heb.  text  (as  well  as  In  both  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  and  in 
Josephus),  except  2  Sam.  viii,  3-12 ;  1  Kings  xi,  23, 
where  it  is  more  correctly  called  Hadadezeb  (q.  v.). 

Hadas.    See  Myrtle. 


'ashah  (Heb.  Chadashah',  ni^'in,  new;  Sept 
*A^aad  v.  r.  'ASaodv),  a  dty  in  the  valley  of  Judali, 
mentioned  in  the  second  group  between  Zenan  and  Mig- 
dal-gad  (Josh,  xv,  87).  It  has  generally  been  thoujght 
(Wmer,  Realw,  s.  v.)  to  be  the  same  with  the  Adasa 
(Aiaoa)  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xii,  10, 5)  and  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace  vii,40, 45),  and  likewise  of  the  Onomasti- 
con  (s.  v.),  which,  however,  must  have  lain  rather  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  apparently  near  the  modem  vil- 
lage Surda.  See  Adasa.  Schwarz  (Phys,  Detcnpt,  of 
PaL  p.  108)  inclines  to  identify  it  with  a  little  village 
el'Chadas,  stated  by  him  to  Ue  between  Migdal  and 
Ashkelon,  the  el-Jora  of  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mishna  {Erub,  v,  6),  it  anciently  contained 
50  houses  only  (Reland,  Palcut,  p.  701).  See  Judaii, 
Tribe  of. 

Hadas'sah  (Heb.  Hadassah',  tn^nn,  myrtle ;  comp. 
the  Gf.  names  Myrto,  etc ;  Sept  omitsj  Vulg.  EtUssa), 
the  earlier  Jewish  name  of  Esther  (Esth.  ii,  7).  Ge- 
senius {Thesaur,  p.  866)  suggests  that  it  is  identical 
vdth  'Kroooa,  the  name  of  the  datighter  of  Cyrus  (He- 
rod, ui,  188, 184). 

Hadat'tah  (Heb.  Chadattah',  nPi'?n,a  Chaldaizing 
form=iiew,'  Sept  omits,  Vulg.  nova),  according  to  the 

A.V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south 

"  Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Kerioth,  and  Hezron,"  etc  (Josh. 
XV,  25) ;  but  the  Masoretic  accents  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
nect the  word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  were  Ha- 
zor-chadattah,  L  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction  from  tht- 
place  of  the  same  name  in  ver.  28.  This  reading  is  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  q>eak 
{Onomagt,  a  v.  Asor)  of  "New  Hazof'  as  lying  in  their 
day  to  the  east  of  and  near  Ascalon.  (See  also  Reland, 
PalcBst.  p.  708.)  But  Ascalon,  as  Robinson  has  pointed 
out  {Researches,  new  ed.  ii,  34,  note),  is  in  the  Shefelah, 
and  not  in  the  south,  and  would,  if  named  in  Joshua  at 
all,  be  included  in  the  second  division  of  the  list,  begin- 
ning at  ver.  38,  instead  of  where  it  is,  not  far  from  K«e- 
desh,— Smith,  s.  v.  Still  the  total  (29)  in  ver.  32  r<> 
quires  as  much  abbreviation  in  the  enumerated  list  c^f 
cities  in  thb  group  as  possible    See  Hazoe-Hadattau. 

Haddah.    See  En-haddah.  ^ 

Haddock,  Chas.  R,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miiV 
ister,  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  in  the  summer  c^.f 
1796.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  181 5  6. 
Imnoediately  after  graduating,  he  entered  Andover  Th4  i 
ological  Seminary,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Hjie 
was  then  compeUed  to  desist  fh>m  his  studies,  and  ma<^> 
a  journey  to  the  South.  He  returned  in  1819  invigorT«. 
ted  in  health,  and  was  at  once  chosen  the  first  profe84ik>r 
of  rhetoric  in  Dartmouth  College,  which  position  J  ^e 
held  till  1838,  when  he  was  chosen  professor  of  intl^ 
lectual  philosophy.  In  1850  he  received  the  appoii|Lst* 
ment  of  charge  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Portugal,  wh(J,ck 
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be  bddtill  18^  He  tpent  Uie  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Wttt  Lebmon.  For  about  twelve  yean  he  preached  at 
White  Rrv»  VUlage,  Vt^  and  for  Beveral  years  he  sup- 
pfied  the  polpit  at  the  upper  and  lower  churches  of 
N<x«idi,Tt.  For  a  year  or  two  he  preached  at  West 
Lebaaao,  andfor  the  last  two  y^ars  and  a  half  of  his  life 
be  preaclMd  at  Queechy  village,  Yt.  He  died  at  West 
Lebmoo,  N.  H^  Jan.  15,  1861.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
uvays  acceptable,  and  never  more  so  than  during  the 
hat  year  of  his  life. — CtmffreffcUional  Qfutrterfy,  1861,  p. 

Hadds,  a  Greek  word  (f  ^i|Ci  derived,  according  to 
the  best  estabHsbed  and  most  generally  received  ety- 
nofegj,  from  piivative  a  and  i^dv,  hence  often  written 
inl^),  means  strictly  what  is  out  ofaighty  or  possibly,  if 
applied  U>^  person,  wluu  puts  out  of  sight  In  earlier 
(keek  this  last  was,  if  not  its  <»ily,  at  least  its  prevailing 
ippficadon;  in  Homer  it  occors  only  as  the  personal 
designation  of  Plato,  the  lord  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
vho  vas  probably  so  designated — not  from  being  him- 
idf  inriable,  for  that  bdonged  to  him  in  common  with 
the  heathen  gods  generally — bat  from  his  power  to  ren- 
^  mcftals  invisible — the  invisible-making  deity  (see 
CraBia,  Homeric  Lexieomj  a.  v.).  The  Greeks,  however, 
in  process  of  time  abandoned  this  use  of  hades^  and  when 
ibe  Greek  Scnpturea  were  written  the  word  was  scaroe- 
Ir  erer  api^ed  except  to  the  place  of  the  departed.  In 
tJie  dai^cal  writers,  therefore,  it  is  used  to  denote  Or- 
ox,  or  the  inlemal  regions.  In  the  Gtc^  ver8i(m  of 
the  OU  Testament  it  is  the  conmion  rendering  for  the 
Heh.  Visra,  dkedij  though  in  the  form  there  often  ap- 
pears a  reomant  of  the  original  personified  application ; 
for  exami^  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  35,  **  I  will  go  down  to  my 
000,*^  tl^  fccvj  L  e.  into  the  abodes  or  house  of  hades 
(^iipoPC  or  oZcov  being  understood).  This  elliptical 
f  jtm  was  conunon  both  in  the  chHsics  and  in  Scripture, 
eren  afto*  hades  was  never  thought  of  but  as  a  r^on 
crpteoe  of  abode. 

1.  The  appropriation  of  hades  by  Che  Greek  interpret- 
as  ai  aa  equivalent  for  sheol  may  undoubtedly  be  taken 
ts  eridenoe  that  there  was  a  dose  agreement  in  the 
Ueas  eoovejred  by  the  two  terms  as  currently  under- 
^>ood  by  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  respectively — a  sub- 
scaatial,  but  not  an  entire  agreement;  for  in  this^  as  well 
as  in  other  tenna  which  related  to  subjects  bearing  on 
things  qriritual  and  divine,  the  different  religions  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  necessarily  exercised  a  modifying  in- 
Jnenre;  so  that  even  when  the  same  term  was  employ- 
bl,  and  with  reference  generally  to  the  same  thing, 
(hades  of  difference  could  not  but  exist  in  respect  to 
the  ideas  understood  to  be  indicated  by  them.    Two  or 
time  points  stand  prominently  out  in  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  ancients  respecting  hades:  first,  that  it 
vas  the  common  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  of  good 
e  wen  as  bad ;  second,  that  it  was  divided  into  two 
wnpartmenta,  the  one  containing  an  £l3r8ium  of  bliss 
W  the  good,  the  other  a  Tartarus  of  sorrow  and  punish- 
oent  for  the  wicked ;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  respect  to  its 
Ivafity,  it  lay  under  ground,  in  the  mid-regions  of  the 
wth.    So  for  as  these  points  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
Qitcrial  diSezence  between  the  Greek  hades  and  the 
Hebcr/r  sket^     This,  too,  was  viewed  as  the  common 
^c^tade  of  the  departed:  patriarchs  and  righteous 
nen  spoke  of  going  into  it  at  their  decease,  and  the 
cost  ungodly  and  worthless  characters  are  represented 
s  finding  in  it  thai  proper  home  (Gen.  xlii,  88 ;  Psa. 
aEXxix,8;  Hos.xiii,14;  Isa.  xiv,  9,  etc).    A  twofold  di- 
ihasm  also  in  the  state  of  the  departed,  corresponding 
b  xhA  different  positicHM  they  occupied,  and  the  courses 
liey  poDDed  oo  earth,  b  dearly  implied  in  the  revela^ 
Ions  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  though  with  the  He- 
%ews  leas  prominently  exlubited,  and  without  any  of 
4e  ftatasttc  and  puerile  invention  of  heathen  mythol- 
*^.    Yet  the  fact  of  a  real  distmction  in  the  state  of 
departed,  corre^xHiding  to  their  spiritual  conditions 
Icarth, » in  varioua  passages  not  obscurely  indicated. 


Divine  retribution  is  represented  as  pursuing  the  wicked 
after  they  have  left  this  world — pursuing  them  even 
into  the  lowest  realms  of  sheol  (Dent,  xxxii,  22;  Amos 
ix,  2) ;  and  the  bitterest  shame  and  humiliation  are  de- 
scril^  as  awaiting  there  the  most  prosperous  of  this 
world's  inhabitants,  if  they  have  abused  their  prosper- 
ity to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  injury  of  their  fel- 
low-men (Psa.  xlix,  14  i  Isa.  xiv).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  righteous  had  hope  in  his  death;  he  could  rest  as- 
sured that,  in  the  viewless  regions  of  sheoly  as  well  as 
amid  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  earth,  the  right  hand 
of  God  would  sustain  him ;  even  there  he  would  enter 
into  peace,  walking  still,  as  it  were,  in  his  uprightness 
(Prov.xiv,32;  P8a.cxxxix,8;  Isa.  lvii,2).  Thatsheolj 
like  hadesy  was  conceived  of  as  a  lower  region  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  world,  is  so  manifest  from  the 
whole  language  of  Scripting  on  the  subject,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  to  particular  examples ;  in  respect 
to  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  passage  into  sheol 
was  contemplated  as  a  descent ;  and  the  name  was  some- 
'  times  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  very  lowest  depths 
(Deut  xxxii,  22;  Job  xi,  7-9).  This  is  not,  however, 
to  be  miderstood  as  affirming  anything  of  the  actual  lo- 
cality of  disembodied  spirits ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  langtuige  here,  as  in  other  cases,  was  derived 
from  the  mere  appearances  of  things ;  and  as  the  body  at 
death  was  committed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  so 
the  soul  was  conceived  of  as  also  going  downwards.  But 
that  this  was  not  designed  to  mark  the  local  boundaries 
of  the  region  of  departed  spirits  may  certainly  be  in- 
ferred from  other  expressions  used  regardmg  them—as 
that  God  took  them  to  himself;  or  that  he  would  give 
them  to  see  the  path  of  life ;  that  he  would  make  them 
dwell  in  his  house  forever;  or,  more  generally  still,  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  goeth  upwards  (Gen.  v,  24 ;  Psa.  xvi, 
11;  xxiii,6;  Eccles.iii,21;  xii,7).  During  the  old  dis^ 
pensations  there  was  still  no  express  revelation  from 
heaven  respecting  the  precise  condition  or  external  re- 
lationships of  departed  spirits ;  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  such  specific  intimations;  and  the  language 
employed  was  consequently  of  a  somewhat  vague  and 
vacillating  nature,  such  as  spontaneously  arose  from 
common  feelings  and  impressions.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  ideas  entertaiued  even  by  God's  people  upon  the 
subject  were  predominantly  sombre  and  gloomy.  Sheol 
wore  no  invitii^  aspect  to  their  view,  no  more  than 
hades  to  the  superstitious  heathen ;  the  very  men  who 
believed  that  God  woidd  accompany  them  thither  and 
keep  them  from  evil,  contemplated  the  state  as  one  of 
darkness  and  silence,  and  shrunk  from  it  with  instinctive 
horror,  or  gave  hearty  thanks  when  they  found  them- 
selves for  a  time  delivered  from  it  (Psa.  vi,  5 ;  xxx,  3, 
9 ;  Job  iii,  18  sq. ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  18).  The  reason  was 
that  they  had  only  general  assurances,  but  no  specific 
light  on  the  subject;  and  their  comfort  rather  lay  in 
overleaping  the  gulf  of  sheol^  and  fixing  their  thoughts 
on  the  better  resurrection  some  time  to  come,  than  in 
anything  they  could  definitely  promise  themselves  "be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection-mom. 

In  this  lay  one  important  poiqt  of  difference  betweoi 
the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  hades^  originated  by  the 
diverse  spirit  of  the  two  religions,  that  to  the  believing 
Hebrew  alone  the  sojourn  in  sheol  appeared  that  only 
of  a  temporary  and  intermediate  existence.  The.  hea- 
then had  no  prospect  beyond  its  shadowy  realms;  it» 
bars  for  him  were  eternal;  and  the  idea  of  a  resurrec- 
tion was  utterly  strange  alike  to  his  religion  and  hiH 
philosophy.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  that  all  hope  form- 
ed itself  in  the  breasts  of  the  true  people  of  God.  As 
this  alone  could  effect  the  reversion  of  the  evil  brought 
in  by  sin,  and  really  destroy  the  destroyer,  so  nothing 
less  was  anhounced  in  that  first  promise  which  gave  as- 
surance of  the  crushing  of  the  tempter;  and  though  as  to 
its  nature  but  dimly  apprehended  by  the  eye  of  faith,  it 
still  necessarily  formed,  as  to  the  reality,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  desire  and  expectarion.    Hence  it  is  said  of  the 
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patriarchs  that  they  looked  for  a  better  country,  which  u 
a  heavenly  one ;  and  of  those  who  in  later  times  resisted 
unto  blood  for  the  truth  of  God,  that  they  did  it  to  ob- 
tain a  better  resurrection  (Heb.  xi,  16, 86).  Hence,  too, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  confidently  proclaimed  the  azrivai 
of  a  time  when  the  dead  should  arise  and  sing,  when 
sheol  itself  should  be  destroyed,  and  many  of  its  inmates 
be  brought  forth  to  the  possession  of  everlasting  life 
(Isa.  xxvi,  19;  Hos.  xiii,  14;  Dan.  xii,  2).  Yet 'again, 
in  apostolic  times,  Paul  represents  this  as  emphatically 
the  promise  made  by  God  to  the  fathers,  to  the  realiza^ 
tion  of  which  his  countrymen  as  with  one  heart  were 
hoping  to  come  (Acts  xxvi,  7) ;  and  Josephus,  in  like 
maimer,  testifies  of  all  but  the  small  Sadducean  faction 
of  them,  that  they  believed  in  a  resurrection  to  honor 
and  blessing  for  those  who  had  lived  righteously  in  this 
life  (Ant.  xviii,  1,  8).  This  hope  necessarily  cast  a 
gleam  of  light  across  the  darkness  of  hades  for  the  Is- 
raelite, which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Greek. 
Closely  connected  with  it  was  another  difference  also 
of  considerable  moment,  viz.,  that  the  Hebrew  sheol  was 
not,  like  the  Gentile  haikSf  viewed  as  an  altogether  8q>- 
arate  and  independent  region,  withdrawn  from  the  pri- 
mal fountain  of  life,  and  subject  to  another  dominion 
than  the  world  of  sense  and  time.  Pluto  was  ever  re- 
garded by  the  heathen  as  the  rival  of  the  king  of  earth 
and  heaven;  the  two  domains  were  essentially  antago- 
nistic But  to  the  more  enlightened  Hebrew  there  was 
but  one  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  chambers 
of  sheol  were  as  much  open  to  his  eye  and  subject  to  his 
control  as  the  bodies  and  habitations  of  men  on  earth ; 
so  that  to  go  into  the  realms  of  the  deceased  was  but  to 
pass  from  one  department  to  another  of  the  same  all- 
embracing  sway  of  Jehovah.    See  Sheol. 

2.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  belief  and  expecta- 
tion regarding  hades  or  sheol  in  Old-Testament  times. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Grospel  a  new  light  breaks 
in,  which  shoots  its  rays  also  through  the  realms  of  the 
departed,  and  relieves  the  gloom  in  which  they  had  still 
appeared  shrouded  to  the  view  of  the  faithful  The 
term  hades,  however,  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
in  New-Testament  scripture ;  in  our  Lord's  own  dis- 
courses it  is  found  only  thrice,  and  on  two  of  the  occa- 
sions it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  manner,  by 
way  of  contrast  with  the  region  of  life  and  blessing.  He 
said  of  Capernaum,  that  IVom  being  exalted  unto  heaven 
it  should  be  brought  down  to  hades  (Matt,  xi,  28) — that 
is,  plainly,  firom  the  highest  point  of  fancied  or  of  real 
elevation  to  the  lowest  abasement.  Of  that  spiritual 
kingdom,  also,  or  church,  which  he  was  going  to  estab- 
lish on  earth,  he  affirmed  that "  the  gates  of  hades  should 
not  prevail  against  it'*  (Matt  xvi,  18),  which  is  all  one 
with  saying  that  it  should  be  perpetuaL  Hades  is  con- 
templated as  a  kind  of  realm  or  kingdom,  accustomed, 
Uke  earthly  kingdoms  in  the  East,  to  hold  its  council- 
chamber  at  the  gates ;  and  whatever  measures  might 
there  be  taken,  whatever  plots  devised,  tiiey  shoidd  nev- 
er succeed  in  overturning  the  foundations  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  or  effectuaUy  marring  its  interests.  In  both 
these  passages  hades  is  placed  by  our  Lord  in  an  antag- 
onistic relation  to  his  cause  among  men,  although,  from 
the  manner  in  wtiich  the  word  is  employed,  no  very 
definite  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the 
nature  and  position  of  hades  itself.  But  in  another  pas- 
sage— the  only  one  in  which  any  indication  is  given  by 
our  Lord  of  the  state  of  its  inhabitants — it  is  most  dis- 
tinctiy  and  closely  associated  with  the  doom  and  misery 
of  the  lost :  "  In  hades^  it  is  said  of  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable, "  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments"  (Luke 
xvi,  23).  The  soid  of  Lazarus  is,  no  doubt,  also  repre- 
sented IB  being  so  far  within  the  boimds  of  the  same 
region  that  he  could  be  descried  and  spoken  with  by 
the  sufferer.  Still,  he  was  represented  as  sharing  no 
common  fate  with  the  other,  but  as  occupying  a  region 
shut  off  from  all  intercommunion  with  that  assigned  to 
the  wicked,  and,  so  far  from  being  held  in  a  sort  of  dun- 
geon-confinement, as  reposing  in  Abraham's  bosom,  in 


an  abode  where  angels  visit.  With  this  also  agrees  what 
our  Lord  said  of  his  own  tampanrj  sojourn  among  Uie 
dead,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  departing  thither — ^  To- 
day," said  he,  in  his  reply  to  the  prayer  of  the  penitent 
malefactor,** Shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise"  (Luke 
xxiii,  48).  But  paradise  was  the  proper  region  of  life 
and  blessing,  not  of  gloom  and  forgetfulness ;  originally 
it  was  the  home  and  heritage  of  man  as  created  in  the 
image  of  Grod;  and  when  Christ  now  named  the  place 
whither  he  was  going  with  a  redeemed  sinner  paradise, 
it  bespoke  that  already  there  was  an  undoing  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  that  for  all  who  are  Christ's  there  is  an  actual 
recovery  immediately  after  death,  and  as  regards  the 
better  part  of  their  natures,  of  what  was  lost  by  the  dis- 
obedience and  ruin  of  the  fall.    See  Pabadise. 

But  was  nqt  Christ  himself  in  hades  f  Did  not  the 
aposde  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  apply  to  him  the 
words  of  David  in  Psa.  xvi,  in  which  it  was  said, "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  and  argue  apparent- 
ly that  the  soul  of  Christ  must  have  indeed  gime  to 
hades,  but  (mly  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  there 
(Acts  ii,  27-81)  ?  Even  so,  however,  it  would  but  con- 
cern the  applicaticm  of  a  name;  for  if  the  language  of 
the  apostle  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  our 
Lord's  soul  was  in  hades  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, it  stiU  was  hddes  as  having  a  paradise  within 
4ts  bosom ;  80  that,  knowing  from  his  own  lips  what  sort 
of  a  recq)tacle  it  afforded  to  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
Jesus,  we  need  care  littie  about  the  mere  name  by  which, 
in  a  general  way,  it  might  be  designated.  But  the 
aposUe  Peter,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  call  it 
hades ;  he  merely  quotes  an  Old-Testament  passage,  in 
which  hades  is  mentioned,  as  a  passage  tl^t  had  its  ver- 
ification in  Christ;  and  the  language  of  course  in  this, 
as  in  other  prophetical  passages,  was  spoken  fhmi  an 
Old-Testament  point  of  view,  and  must  be  read  in  the 
light  which  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel  have  cast  over 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  souL  We  may  even, 
however,  go  farther ;  for  the  Psalmist  himself  does  not 
strictiy  afiirm  the  soul  of  the  Holy  One  to  have  gone  to 
hades ;  his  words  precisely  rendered  are, "  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  (or  abandon)  my  soul  to  hades^' — that  is,  give  it 
up  as  a  prey  to  the  power  or  domain  of  the  nether  world. 
It  is  rftther  a  negative  than  a  positive  assertion  regard- 
ing our  Lord's  connection  with  hfides  that  is  contained 
in  the  passage,  and  nothing  can  fairly  be  argued  from 
it  as  to  the  local  habitation  or  actual  state  of  his  disem- 
bodied spirit.    See  Ikterbiediate  State. 

The  only  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  hades  are  in  Revelation^^h. 
i,  18,  where  the  glorified  Bedeemer  declares  that  he  has 
the  keys  of  death  and  of  hades;  ch.vi,8,where  death 
is  S}rmbolized  as  a  rider,  smiting  all  around  him  with 
weapons  of  destruction,  and  hades  following  to  receive 
the  souls  of  the  slain ;  ch.  xx,  18, 14,  where  death  and 
hades  are  both  represented  as  giving  up  the  dead  that 
were  in  them,  and  afterwards  as  being  themselves  caat 
into  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the  second  death.  In  ev- 
ery one  of  these  passages  hades  stands  in  a  dark  and  for- 
bidding coimection  with  death — ^very  unlike  that  asso- 
ciation with  paradise  and  Abraham's  bosom  in  which 
our  Lord  exhibited  the  receptacle  of  his  own  and  his 
people's  souls  to  the  eye  of  faith ;  and  not  only-  so,  but 
in  one  of  them  it  is  expressly  as  an  ally  of  death  in  the 
execution  of  judgment  that  hades  is  represented,  while 
in  another  it  appears  as  an  accursed  thing,  consigned  to 
the  lake  of  fire.  In  short,  it  seems  as  if  in  the  progrcas 
of  God's  dispensations  a  separation  had  come  to  be  made 
between  elements  that  originally  were  mingled  together 
— as  if,  from  the  time  that  Christ  brought  life  and  hn- 
mortality  to  light,  the  distinction  in  the  next  worid  as 
well  as  this  was  broadened  between  the  saved  and  the 
lost ;  so  that  hades  was  henceforth  appropriated,  both  in 
the  luune  and  in  the  reality,  to  those  who  woe  to  be  re> 
served  in  darkness  and  misery  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,  and  other  names,  with  other  and  brighter 
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i§ni,'«ere  employed  to  designate  the  intennediate  rest* 
iB^^pbee  of  the  redeemed.  It  was  meet  that  it  should 
be  80;  tir  by  the  personal  work  and  mediation  of  Christ 
tke  whole  C3iiiK^  of  God  rose  to  a  higher  condition; 
oU  things  passed  away,  all  things  became  new;  and  it 
is  bat  reasonable  to  sappose  that  the  change  in  some 
degree  extended  to  the  occupants  of  the  intermediate 
fUte— the  sared  becoming  more  enhnged  in  the  poeses- 
aioQ  of  bliss  and  glory,  the  lost  more  siuik  in  anguish 
and  despair.     See  Death. 

3.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the  scriptural  representa- 
tkm  en  the  subject,  one  must  not  only  condemn  the  fa- 
btes  that  apnmg  op  amid  the  dark  ages  about  the  lim- 
bos or  antechamber  of  hell,  and  the  purgatorial  fires, 
through  which  it  was  supposed  even  redeemed  souls  had 
to  complete  their  ripening  for  glory,  but  also  reject  the 
^■m  in  which  the  Church  has  embodied  its  beliei  re- 
specting the  personal  history  of  Christ,  when  it  said 
•  '^deseended  into  helL"  This,  it  is  well  known,  was  a 
later  addition  to  what  has  been  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  made  when  the  Church  was  iai  on  its  way  to  the 
gloom  and  superstition  oi  Uie  Dark  Ages.  Though  the 
wonls  are  capable  of  a  rational  and  scriptural  explana- 
taon,  y^  they  do  not  present  the  place  and  character  of 
mB  Lofd^s  existence  in  the  intermediate  state  as  these 
are  exhitnted  by  himseli ;  they  suggest  something  pain- 
M,  rather  than,  as  it  should  be,  blessed  and  triumphant ; 
and,  if  taken  in  their  natural  sense,  they  would  rob  be- 
ieros  of  that  sure  hope  of  an  immediate  transition  into 
Bansiofis  of  glory,  which,  as  his  followers  and  partici- 
pants of  his  risen  life,  it  is  their  privilege  to  entertain. 
— Fairbaini,  a.  v.     See  Hell. 

4.  Thoe  are  two  other  terms  so  often  associated  in 
Seiiptuie  with  kades  as  to  render  their  signification  in 
some  measore  ^monymous. 

(L)  Abyss  (d^vo9oc=dliv9oCfivUhnit  bottom).  The 
Sept.  uses  this  word  to  represent  three  different  Hebrew 
words:  1.  nb*!:C'a,  a  depth  or  deep  place  (Job  xU,  23) ; 
or  hb^S,  the  de^  the  sea  (Isa.  xliv,  27).  2.  SH*^ 
hnadtk.  a  broad  place  (Job  juulvt,  16).    8.  pifir,  a  mass 

of  waters,  the  sea  (€ren.  viii,  2,  etc),  the  chaotic  mass  of 
waters  (Gen.  i,  2;  Psa.  dv,  6),  the  subterraneous  waters, 
"^the  deep  that  lieth  under"  (Gen.  xlix,  25),  "the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath''  (Deut.  xxxiii.  Id).  In  the  N. 
T.  it  19  used  always  with  the  article,  to  designate  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  hadesy  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
is  also  the  abode  of  devils  and  the  place  of  woe  (Bom. 
X,  7 ;  Liuke  viii,  31 ;  Rev.  ix,  1,  2,  11 ;  xi,  7 ;  xvii,  8 ; 
XX,  1, 3).  In  the  Bevelation  the  word  is  always  trans- 
kted  in  the  A. Vers,  ''bottomless  pit,"  by  Luther  "Ab- 
grand.**  In  ix,  I,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit"  {ri  kKtic  rov  ^psaro^  r^C  a/3.,  the  key 
f^tkt  pa,  of  the  aiys8)j  where  hades  is  represented  as  a 
beoodUfls  depth,  which  is  entered  by  means  of  a  shaft 
oovered  by  a  door,  and  secured  by  a  lock  (Alford,  Stuart, 
£wald.  De  Wette,  Dllsterdieck).  In  ver.  11  mention  is 
made  of  ^  the  angel  of  the  abyss,"  by  whom  some  suppose 
iafntended  Satan  or  one  of  hih  angels. — Kitto,8.v.  See 
Aaraau 

(2.)  Abaddon  (ji^SSurv,  from  the  Heb.  *)i^^M,  de- 
Hmetion,  the  place  of  the  dead,  Job  xxvi,  6;  Prov.  xv, 
11),  the  name  given  in  Rev.  ix,  11  to  '^  the  angel  of  the 
ai^ras,"  and  explained  by  the  writer  as  equivalent  to 

"the  Greek  mroXXwav,  d^royer.  The  term  may  be  un- 
lezstood  dther  as  a  personification  of  the  idea  of  de- 
itraetion,  or  as  denoting  the  being  supposed  to  preside 

'»ver  the  regions  of  the  dead,  the  angel  of  death.  The 
Rabbins  fireqoently  ose  this  term  to  denote  the  lowest 
li^flBS  i/f  sheoi  or  hades  {Erubin^  fol  xix,  1 ;  Sohar 
yiai.foLlA\  Sohw  Chadash,  fol.  22;  comp.  Eisenmen- 
t»,  EatdedtBB  Jud.  ii,  324  sq.) ;  and  the  addition,  <<  an- 

-.fd  of  the  abyas,"  seemd  to  fovor  the  supposition  that 

w  preadenf  or  king  of  this  place  is  alluded  to  here. 

Atf  it  may  be  (kmbted  whether  the  angelology  of  the 

libbms  Hods  any  sanction  from,  the  N.  T.,  and  it  ac- 

•ifr  betta  with  the  general  character  of  the  passage 


to  suppose  a  personification  here  of  the  idea  of  destruc- 
tion, so  that  the  8}'mbol  may  find  many  realizations  in 
the  history  of  the  Church :  as  there  are  many  Anti- 
christs, so  doubtless  are  there  many  ApoUyons.  The 
identification  of  Abaddon  with  the  Asmodsus  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  Talmud  rests  upon  no  solid  basis.— 
Ritto,  s.  V.    See  Abaddon. 

5.  A  full  view  of  the  extensive  literature  of  this  sub-  . 
ject  more  appropriately  belongs  to  other  heads;  we 
here  notice  only  a  few  treatises  specially  bearing  upon 
the  opposite  states  of  the  dead ;  Jour,  Sac  Lit.  October, 
1852,  p.  85  sq.  i  April,  1853,  p  56  sq. :  July,  1853,  p  413 
sq. ;  Bickersteth,  hddei  atid  Heaven  (Lond.  1865).  See 
Hrxvks. 

Ha'did  (Heb.  Chadid%  n*>nn,  pointed,  perh.  firom  its 
situation  on  some  craggy  eminence,  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
p.  446 ;  Sept.  'A^t^  in  Neh.  xi,  81,  elsewhere  unites  with 
pieced,  word,  Aoiadid ;  Vulgate  Hadid),  a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Bei^jamin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lod  and  Ono,  whose 
inhabitants  returned  from  the  captivity  to  their  old  seat 
under  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  38,  where  some  copies  read 
T'^^nn,  Harid  ;  Neh.  vii,  37 ;  xi,  84).    It  is  probably  the 

same  with  one  of  the  cities  called  Adida  (q.  v.)  by  Jo- 
sephus  {War,  iv,  9, 1),  but  not  that  of  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Maoa  xii,  88 ;  comp.  Josephus,  i4n/.  xiii,  15, 2).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast,  &  v.  Adi- 
thaim),  a  town  called  Aditha  (ASa^a)  existed  to  the 
east  of  Diospolis  (Lydda) .  According  to  Sch warz  {Phys, 
Description  of  Palestine,  p.  134),  it  was  identical  with  the 
present  **  village  el-Chadida,  situated  5  Eng.  miles  east 
of  Lud,  on  the  summit  of  a  round  mountain :"  probably 
the  same  with  that  seen  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  called  by 
him  ^d-Hadxtheh,  a  large  village  just  at  the  mouth  of 
a  wady,  as  it  issues  from  the  hills  east  of  Ludd  into  the 
plain"  (new  edit  of  Researches,  m,  143,  note).  This  dis- 
trict, although  within  the  territory  of  Dan,  belonged  to 
Benjamin.  The  same  place  is  described  by  the  old 
Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi  as  being  ^  on  the  summit  of 
a  round  hill,"  and  identified  by  him,  no  doubt  correctiy, 
with  Hadid  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj,  of  Tudela,  ii,  439). 

HadJ  (ffadffi,  Haj,  Arab.),  pUgrimage,  especially  to 
Mecca.  The  name  ha^  is  also  given  to  tbe  body  of 
pilgrims  to  Mecca;  and  the  word  is  d^ned  to  mean 
"  aspiration."  Every  Mohammedan,  male  or  female,  is 
bound,  once  at  least  in  his  lifetime,  to  make  the  had]  to 
Mecca.  Some  Mohammedan  authorities,  however,  hold 
that  a  substitute  may  be  employed;  while  lunatics, 
slaves,  and  minora  are  free  from  the  obligation.  The 
solemnities  at  Mecca  are  held  in  the  twelhh  month ^of 
the  Mohammedan  yeiur;  and  the  male  pilgrims,  arriv- 
ing at  certain  points  near  Mecca,  put  on  the  sacred  hab- 
its and  prepare  their  minds  for  the  ceremonies.  Arriv- 
ing at  Mecca,  each  pilgrim  walks  seven  times  around 
the  Kaabah ;  next  he  visits  Mount  Arafat,  twelve  miles 
fh>m  Mecca,  for  prayer  and  instruction.  The  next  night 
is  spent  in  devotion  at  Mogdalipha,  and  the  next  day 
the  i»lgrim  vi«ts  a  sacred  monument  at  the  spot  where 
Mohanuned  went  to  pray.  The  ceremonies  end  with 
sacrifices.  Every  retundng  pilgrim  is  styled  Hadgi 
(Haji)  thereafter.  i 

Had'lai'  (Heb.  Chadlay',  •'^'in,  resting;  Sept  'A^^c 
V.  r.  'EX^at,  Vulg.  Adcdi),  the  father  of  Amasa,  which 
latter  was  one  of  the  Ephraimites  who  opposed  the  en- 
slavement of  the  captives  of  Judah  in  the  wdl  war  be- 
tween Fekah  and  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  12).  B.C. 
ante  738. 

Hado'ram  (Heb.^(Kforam',  D'ni'in,  "defectively" 
D^'in  in  Chron.;  FWrst  suggests  \^HS.Lex,  s.  v.]  = 
a^  'Ti'in,ffacfor[Le.i4<i>r,  the  fire-god;  seeHADRAM- 
mklech]  is  exalted;  the  Sam.  at  Gen.  x,  27  has  Ado- 
ram;  Sq)t  in  Gen.  x,  27,  'O^ofijod,  Vulg.  Aduram;  in  1 
Chron.  i,  21,  KtBovpav ;  in  1  Chron.  xviii,  10,  'ASovpdfi ; 
in  2  Chron.  x,  18,  'ASwpdfi ;  Vulg.  in  all  these  last,  A  do- 
ram),  the  name  of  three  men. 
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1.  Adoram,  the  fifth  son  of  Joktan,  and  progenitor 
of  a  tribe  of  the  name  name  in  Arabia  Felix  (Gen.  x,  27 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  21).  RC.  post  2414.  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii, 
20)  compares  (he  DirmaH  or  Drimati  on  the  Persian 
(.iulf  (Plin.  vif  32),  and  the  promontory  KopoSafjutv  (Ras 
el-Had)  of  PtoL  vi,  7, 11.  Michaelis  {SpidUg,  ii,  162) 
despairs  of  all  identification  of  the  tribe  in  question. 
Schulthess  {Parad,  p.  83)  and  Gesenius  {Thes,  Hth,  s. 
V,)  thuik  that  the  Adramifce  are  meant,  whom  Ptolemy 
(ASpafiiTaif  Geoff,  vi,  7)  places  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Arabia,  between  the  Homcritie  (Hamyaritcs)  and  the 
SochalitK,  an  account  with  which  Pliny  {^* AtraTrU/as" 
Jfigt,Nat,vi,'>8yS2\  xii,  14^30)  substantially  agrees.— 
Winer,  i,  453.  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author  who  iden- 
tifies Hadoram  with  Jurhum  (4""  iMtrty  Jounu  Asia- 
fique,  iii  serie,  vi,  220) ;  but  this  is  highly  improbable ; 
nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Hadhura,  by  Caussin  {Essai  i, 
30),  more  likely,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  'Ad,  Thamfid^  etc — Smith,  &  v. 
See  Arabia. 

2.  Hadoram,  son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  sent  by 
his  father  (with  valuable  presents  in  the  form  of  articles 
of  antique  manufacture  [  Josephus],  in  gold,' silver,  and 
brass)  to  congratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  their 
common  enemy  Hadarezer,  king  of  SjTia  (1  Chron.  xviii, 
10).  RC.  cir.  1034.  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Sam. 
viii,  the  name  is  given  as  Joram  ;  but  this  being  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, is  pecidiarly  an  Israelitish  appellation.  By  Jose- 
phus (Anf,  vii,  5, 4)  he  is  called  'Adwpafioc. — Smith,  s. v. 

3.  Adoniram  (q.  v.),  as  he  is  elsewhere  more  fully 
called  (1  Kings  iv,6;  v,  14;  Josephus  constantly  'ASto- 
pafioc)  the  son  of  Abda,  the  treasurer  of  taxes  under 
Solomon,  and  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  people  of 
the  northern  tribes  when  sent  by  Kehoboam  to  exact 
the  usual  dues  (2  Chron.  x,  18). 


I'draoh  (Heb.  Ch<idrak%  T\^*^'nt  signif.  unknown, 
but  possibly  connected  with  Hadar — see  Hadoram; 
Sept.  £cdpaxT  Vulg.  HadracK),  apparently  the  name  of 
a  country,  and  (as  we  may  gather  from  the  parallel 
member  of  the  sole  and  obscure  passage  where  it  oc- 
curs) near  or  identical  with  Damascus  (Zech.  ix,  1). 
The  meanmg  seems  to  be, "  The  utterance  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  respecting  the  land  of  Hadrach ;  and  Da- 
mascus is  the  place  upon  which  it  rests."  On  the  local- 
ity in  question,  great  division  of  opinion  exists.  Adri- 
chomius  says,  "Adrach,  or  Hadrach,  alias  Adra  ...  is 
a  city  of  Coelesyria,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Bos- 
tra,  and  from  it  the  adjacent  region  takes  the  name  of 
Land  of  Hadrach.  This  was  the  land  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Zechariah's  prophecy"  {Theatrum  Terra 
Sancf^By  p.  75).  Rabbi  Jose,  a  Damascene,  according  to 
Jarchi,  declared  he  knew  a  lAace  of  this  name  east  of 
Damascus;  and  Michaelis  says  {Supplem^  p.  677),  "To 
this  I  may  add  what  I  learned,  in  the  year  1768,  from 
Joseph  Abbassi,  a  noble  Arab  of  the  country'  be}'ond 
Jordan.  I  inquired  whether  he  knew  a  cit}'  called  Ha- 
drakh  ...  He  replied  that  there  was  a  city  of  that 
name,  which,  though  now  small,  had  been  the  capital  of 
a  large  region  called  the  /one/  of  Ifadrakfi"  etc  The 
two  names,  however,  are  entirely  difl*erent  ("^"i^lh,  Ifa- 

rfracA;, Arab.  Edhr'a)^  and  there  is  no  historical  evi- 
dence that  Edhr'a  ever  was  the  capital  of  a  large  terri- 
tory. See  Edrel  Yet  corroborative  of  the  existence 
of  the  place  in  question  are  the  explicit  statements  of 
C3nril  and  Theodoret  in  commenting  on  the  above  pas- 
sage. But  to  these  it  is  objected  that  no  modem  trav- 
eller has  heard  of  such  a  place  in  this  region ;  Gesenius 
especially  (Thesaur.  Heb,  p.  449)  urges  that  the  name 
could  not  have  become  extinct.  Yet  no  other  explana- 
tion of  the  word  Hadrach  hitherto  offered  is  at  all  sat- 
isfactory (see  Winer's  Bealw,  s.  v.).  Movers  suggests 
that  Hadrach  may  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  deities 
(compare  A  doreg,  Justin,  xxxvi,  2,  and  Atergatis)  of 
Damascus  (Die  Phonizierj  i,  478) ;  and  Bleek  conjectures 
that  reference  is  made  to  a  king  of  that  dty  {Studien  u. 


KHWcen,  1852,  ii,  258).  Henderson  {Commmi,  ad  loc) 
supposes  it  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  I'm,  the  com- 
mon names  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  See  Hadab.  Jarchi 
and  Kimchi  say, "  Rabbi  Juda  interpreted  it  as  an  al- 
legorical expression  relating  to  the  Messiah,  Who  is 
harsh  ("in)  to  the  heathen,  and  genih  (^"1)  to  IsraeL" 
Jerome's  interpretation  is  somewhat  similar:  "Et  est 
ordo  verborum ;  assumptio  verbi  Domini,  acuti  ui  pec- 
catores,  moUis  in  justos.  Adrach  quippe  hoc  resonat  ex 
duobus  integris  nomen  compositum :  Ad  (*Tn)  acutum, 
RACH  (^"J)  moUe^  tenerumque  significans"  (CommenL  in 
Zach,  ad  loc).  Hengstenberg  (CkristoL  iii,  872)  adopts 
the  same  etymology  and  meaning,  but  regards  the  word 
as  a  symbolical  appellation  of  the  Persian  empire,  whose 
overthrow  by  Alexander  Zechariah  here  foretells.  He 
says  the  prophet  does  not  mention  the  real  name,  be- 
cause, as  he  lived  during  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  such 
a  reference  would  have  exposed  him  to  danger.  See 
Zechariah,  Book  of. 

Looking  at  the  passage  in  what  appears  to  be  its 
plain  and  natural  meaning,  no  scholar  can  deny  that, 
according  to  the  usual  construction,  the  proper  name 
following  y^l^  is  the  name  of  the  "  land"  itself,  or  of 
the  nation  inhabiting  the  land,  and  the  analogy  pre- 
flcnted  by  aU  the  other  names  in  the  section  is  sufficient 
proof  that  this  must  be  the  case  here  (Hengstenberg, 
iii,  875).  All  the  other  names  mentioned  are  wdl 
knovm— Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Zidon,  Gaza,  etc. ;  it 
is  natural  to  infer  that  Hadrach  is  also  the  name  of  a 
place  known  to  the  prophet  Its  position  is  not  accu- 
rately defined.  The  words  of  the  passage  do  not  con- 
nect it  more  closely  with  Damascus  than  with  Hamath. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  such  name  is  elsewhere  found 
in  ancient  writers.  The  translators  of  the  Sept.  were 
ignorant  of  it.  So  was  Jerome.  No  such  place  is  now 
known.  Yet  this  does  not  prove  that  there  never  was 
such  a  name.  Many  ancient  names  have  disappeared, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  case  with  this  (see  Alphens,  Diss, 
de  terra  Chadrach,  Tr.  ad  Khen.  1728 ;  also  in  Ugolino, 
vii). — Kittto,  8.  V.    See  Damascus. 

Hadrian,  Pope.    See  Adrian. 

HadrianuB,  P.  iEMiuus,  the  14th  Roman  empe- 
ror (from  A.D.  117-138),  was  a  relative  and  the  ward  of 
Trajan,  and  married  Julia  Sabina,  the  granddaughter 
of  Marciana,  sbter  of  that  emperor.  In  regard  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  statement  of  Spartianus  (De  vita 
Hadriam,  i)  that  he  was  bom  at  Rome  Jan.  24,  A.D. 
76,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  more  reliable,  though 
others  name  Italica  in  Spain,  where  his  ancestors  had 
settled  in  the  time  of  Scipio  (see  Eutropius,  viii,  6,  and 
Eusebius,  Chrmiconj  No.  21 55,  p.  166,  ed.  Scaliger).  Aid- 
ed by  the  preference  of  Trajan's  wife,  Plotuia,  and  show- 
ing himself  capable  in  the  positions  intrusted  to  him,  he 
rose  rapidly,  and  on  the  death  of  Trajan  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  ha\nng  been  either  really  adopted  as  his  suc- 
cessor by  that  emperor,  or  palmed  off  as  such  by  Plotina 
and  her  party.  For  a  statement  of  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions on  this  point,  see  Spartianus  (De  vita  Hadriani,  i v) 
and  Dion  Oassios  (Ixix,  1).  Wlieii  Hadrian  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  (A.I).  117),  he  found  the  quiet  of 
the  empire  threatened  at  several  points,  but,  adopting^  ^ 
general  policy  of  peace,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  out- 
breaks and  invasions  in  nearly  every  instance.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  peaceful  policy,  he  withdrew  the  legions 
from  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrat^  and  would  have  also  abandoned  Dacia 
had  not  populous  Roman  colonies  existed  there. 

Impelled  by  curiosity,  or,  more  probably,  by  a  desire 
to  see  for  hiinself  the  condition  of  the  empire,  he  jour*- 
neyed  extensively  through  it,  lea\'ing  evei^'where  moi  w 
uments  of  his  mmiiticence  in  temples,  aqueducts,  and 
other  useful  or  ornamental  works.  He  made  many 
improvements  in  the  laws,  and  the  Edictum  perpetuum 
Hadriam  (a  codification  of  pnetorial  edicts  made  by  his 
orders)  marked  an  sra  in  the  historical  development  of 
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the  Soman  low.  Hadrian,  though  a  voluptuary  in  pri- 
Tite  file,  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  learning;  vras 
gmd  of  the  society  of  artists,  poets,  scholars,  philoeo- 
pben,  etc^  and  even  aspired  to  rank  among  them ;  but 
his  ii^nior  taste,  his  jealousy,  his  overweening  vanity, 
sad  lus  impatience  of  rivalry  and  contradiction  led  him 
often  to  acts  of  cruel  injustice  towards  the  learned  men 
he  jsaihered  about  him. 

Hti  conduct  towards  the  Christians  was  marited  by  a 
KBte  of  justice.     The  proconsul  (^  Asia  Minor  having 
GQioplained  to  Hadrian  that  the  people  at  their  festivals 
demanded  the  execution  of  Christians,  he  issued  a  re- 
■dipt  forbidding  such  executions,  and  requiring  that  all 
coB^iSjinta-  against  the  Christians  should  be  made  in 
legal  form.     Though  this  edict  fiuled  to  secure  immu- 
mtr  to  Chrktians  firom  persecution,  since  the  fourth 
peisecatkm  occurred  during  his  reign,  Hadrian  was  not 
classed  by  MeHto,  Tertullian,  or  £u£iiebius  among  their 
pen^utors,  and  his  reign  b  regarded  as  in  general  favor- 
able to  &e  progress  of  Chiisdanity.     .£lius  Lamprid- 
ias  {A  lexaader  Sev^rus,  43),  indeed,  mentions  a  report 
chat  Hadrian  purposed  to  erect  temples  to  Christ,  as 
OK  of  the  gods,  but  was  deterred  by  the  priests,  who 
dedaicd  that  all  would  become  Christians  if  he  did  so. 
This  ^OTv  is,  however,  generally,  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  credit.    The  tolerant  spirit  or  indifference  of  Hadrian 
tanrards  religious  opinions  and  practices  disapproved  of 
and  even  ridicnded  by  him  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  Ser- 
viaous,  preserved  in  Vopiscus  (SevfrtUj  8),  and  by  the 
fiKt  that  though  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  Sacra  of 
kis  native  country,  he  also  adoptecl  the  Egyptian  CuUus, 

The  peace  of  his  reign  was  broken  by  one  iferious 
war.  Among  the  Jews  a  spirit  of  discontent  had  been 
kept  alive  ever  snce  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
Wishing  to  eradicate  this  spirit  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nationality,  Hadrian  issued  an  edict  forbid- 
ifiag  the  practice  of  circumcision,  and  determined  to 
erect  oo  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  a  new  Roman  city,  to 
be  called  after  himself,  ^lia  Capitolina.  Consequent- 
ly a  furious  revidt  of  the  Jews  broke  out  under  the 
lead  of  Bar  Cochba,  a  pretended  messiah^  and  it  was 
mAy  alter  having  suffered  great  losses,  and  having  al- 
most exterminated  the  Jewish  nation  (500,000  Jews  are 
said  to  have  perished),  that  the  imperial  armies  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  revolt,  although  the  able  gen- 
eral, Julius  Severus,  had  been  calleil  from  the  distant 
duses  of  Britain  to  lead  them,  ^lia  Capitolina  rose 
oT«  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  City,  but  the  Jew  was  forbid- 
6en,  on  the  pain  of  death,  to  enter  it,  and  from  that  time 
tht  nsx  was  dispersed  through  the  world.  Antoninus 
Fins  annulled  the  prohibition  of  circumcision.  Hadrian 
dttd  at  Buae  July  10,  138;  but  his  last  days  had  been 
Biaiked  by  aich  outrageous  cruelties  that  Antoninus, 
bis  successor,  with  difliculty  secured  the  customary  hon- 
«n  to  his  memory-. — Spartianus,  De  vita  ffadriatd  (in 
Seriptom  Hittoria  Augusta,  T&jime^s  edit);  SmJth, 
Did.  ofGrttk  and  Roman  Biog.  and  MythoL  ii,  319  sq. ; 
Hoefer.  N<mt.  Biog,  Ghu  i>501  sq. ;  Herzog,  Reat-Ency- 
Uop&Be,  V,  446;  Shaipe,  history  of  Egypt,  xv,  14-31. 
(J.W.M.) 

re.    See  Issue. 


I'oiThoids  (D'^'^tTO,  techorim*,  prob.  tumores 
i.  e.  £Ae  pSts,  so  called  as  protruded  [the  root  is 
to  str^dk']  horn  the  fundament,  or  from  the  stram- 
«y  or  tenesmus  with  flow  of  bk>od,  which  the  Maso- 
<t«a  have  everywhere  inserted  in  the  margin  for  the 
textual  [but  apparently  more  vulgar  and  less  proper] 
'^wd  n^B^  rphaiim\  lit.  kiUs,  spoken  also  in  the  Arab. 
«  a  "ttauor  in  ano  virorum  vel  in  pndendis  mulierum** 
t«  Schroeder,  Ong.  ffeb,  iv,  54 ;  Schultens,  ad  Meida- 
*»  /Vw.  p.  23] ;  SspL  and  Vulg.  understand  a  sore  in 
^  *ecrH  parts),  a  painful  disease  with  which  the  Phi- 
^tioes  were  afflicted  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  de- 
^iniag  the  sacred  ark  at  Ashdod  after  they  had  cap- 
ped h  in  battle  (2  Sam-  v,  6).     The  word  also  occurs 
'toag  tbe  pbymad  curses  denounced  upon  the  Israel- 


ites by  Moses  in  case  of  apostasy  (Deut.  xxviii,  27). 
Interpreters  are  not  agreed  on  the  exact  signitication  of 
the  original  terms,  nor  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  al- 
though most  think  that  those  painful  tumors  in  the  fun- 
dament are  meant  which  sometimes  turn  into  ulcers,  i. 
e.  the  piles  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  66).  Others  regard  it  as  the 
name  of  the  fundament  itself,  podex  (Bochart,  JJieroz,  i, 
382 ;  see  Fuller  in  MisceL  Sac,  v,  3 ;  Kaime,  IHe  Goldene 
Aerseder  Philist.  Nurimb.  1820).  The  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
add  to  ver.  9' that  the  Philistines  ihade  seats  of  skills, 
upon  which  to  sit  with  more  ease,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
disposition. Herodotus  seems  to  have  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  histor}*,  but  has  assigned  another  cause  (i, 
105).  He  says  the  Scythians,  luiving  plundered  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Askalon,  a  celebrated  city  of  the 
PhiUstines,  the  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  there,  af- 
flicted them  with  a  peculiar  disease  (d//X£ta  voooi:). 
The  Philistines,  perhaps,  thus  related  the  stor}';  but  it 
evidently  passed  for  truth  that  this  disease  was  ancient, 
and  had  been  sent  among  them  by  some  avenging  deity. 
To  remedy  this  suffering,  and  to  remove  the  ravages 
committed  by  rats,  which  wasted  their  country',  the 
Philistines  were  advised  by  their  priests  and  soothsay- 
ers to  return  the  ark  of  God  with  the  following  offerings 
(1  Sam.  vi,  1-18) :  flve  figures  of  a  golden  emerod,  that 
is,  of  the  part  afflicted,  and  flve  golden  rats ;  hereby  ac-  * 
knowledging  that  this  plague  was  the  effect  of  divine 
justice.  This  advice  was  followed ;  and  Josephus  (^  nt. 
vi,  1, 1,  ivirivTtpia ;  Aquila,  rb  rtjc  ^ayiSaivrjg  'iXkoq) 
and  others  believed  that  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines 
made  each  a  statue,  which  they  cgnsecrated  to  God  as 
votive  offerings  for  their  deliverance.  This,  however, 
seems  to  have  originated  from  the  flgures  of  the  rats. 
The  heathen  frequently  offered  to  their  gods  figures  rep- 
resenting those  parts  of  the  body  which  had  been  du- 
eased  (see  Fre>',  De  more  simulacra  membrorum  const- 
crandi,  Altd.  1746) ;  and  such  kinds  of  ex  votis  are  still 
frequent  in  Catholic  countries,  being  consecrated  in 
honor  of  some  saint  who  is  supposed  to  have  wrought 
the  cure :  they  are  images  of  wax  or  of  metal,  exhibit- 
ing those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  disease  was 
seated  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Achartu2Sl) 
mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a  similar  subse- 
quent propitiation  to  that  mentioned  in  Scripture),  as 
sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bacchus.  The  opinion 
mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Philister),  as  advancied  by 
Lichtenstein  (in  Eichhom's  Biblioth,  vi,  405-467),  that 
the  plague  of  emerods  and  that  of  hiice  are  one  and  the 
same,  the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect  (solpuga)  as 
large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth  serious  attention. 
Ritto  thinks  that  they  were  rather  talismans  speciaUy 
formed  under  astrological  calculations  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  the  effects  of  the  disease  {DaUy  Bible  lUust, 
ad  loc).  The  words  of  1  Sam.  v,  12,  "The  men  that 
^d  not  were  smitten  with  emerods,**  show  that  the  dis- 
ease was  not  necessarily  fataL  It  is  clear  from  its  par- 
allelism with  "  botch**  and  other  diseases  in  Deut.  xxviii, 
27,  that  D^bos?  is  a  disease,  not  a  part  of  the  body  (see 
Beyer,  Zfe  kcmorrhoidibus  ex  lege  Mosaica,  Lips,  1792). 
Now  I  Sam.  v,  11  speaks  of  the  images  of  the  emerods 
after  they  were  actually  made  and  placed  in  the  ark. 
It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  former  word  means 
the  disease  and  the  lat,ter  the  part  affected,  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  included  in  the  adually  existing 
image,  and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the  essential  thing 
representee!,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  incident  As 
some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems  the  most  probable 
nature  of  the  disease,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture 
has  been  advanced  than  that  kcemorrhoidal  tumors  or 
bleeding  piles,  known  to  the  Romans  as  marisca  (Juv. 
ii,  13),  are  intended.  These  are  ver\'  common  in  Syria 
at  present.  Oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the  liver,  consti- 
pation, etc.,  being  such  as  to  cause  them. — Gesenius,  s. 
V. ;  Calmet,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Disease. 

Haemstede,  Adkiaan  van,  one  of  the  first  preach- 
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ers  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  the  Netherlands,  was  prob- 
ably bom  about  the  year  1626  in  Schouwen.  The  par- 
ents of  Adriaan  seem  to  have  been  among  the  earliest 
in  Zealand  to  embrace  the  Reformed  faith.  He  under- 
stood several  modem  languages,  and  wrote  in  both  Lat^ 
in  and  Dutch.  His  Dutch  style  is  remarkable  for  per- 
spicuity and  strength.  Adriaan  was  in  1667  minister- 
ing to  the  Reformed  church  in  Antwerp,  and  bis  labors 
there  were  eminently  sucoessfuL  Deeply  sympathizing 
with  the  persecuted*  Protestants  in  France,  he  wrote  in 
Latiu  a  letter  to  Henry  the  Second  of  France,  in  which 
he  remonstrates  with  him  and  pleads  with  him  to  ex- 
ercise clemency.  This  letter  is  dated  Dec  1, 1667,  and 
is  thus  m  advance  of  the  measures  set  on  foot  by  Calvin 
and  Beza  in  behalf  of  these  persecuted  followers  of 
Christ.  Van  Haemstedc  in  this  letter  suggests  a  con- 
ference such  as  was  held  at  PoLssy  in  1662.  Van  der 
Heiden,  sent  at  his  request  by  the  church  at  Emden  to 
assist  him  at  Antwerp,  having  arrived,  he  took  occasion 
to  leave  for  a  time  (Feb.  1668).  During  his  absence  dark 
clouds  gathered,  and  soon  after  his  retum  the  storm  burst. 
Van  der  Heiden,  whose  place  of  preaching  had  been  be- 
trayed by  a  woman,  escaped.  Van  Haemstede  remain- 
ed, though  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  certain 
death  awaited  him  if  captived.  His  two  faithful  hclp- 
•  ers,  Gillis  and  Antoiue  Verdikt,  were  both  burned  at  Brus- 
sels. He  left  Antwerp  probably  in  March,  1669,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Ost  Friesland.  Subsequently  he  la- 
bored for  a  short  time  at  Groningcn,  and  was  thence 
sent  to  England  to  take  charge  of  a  Reformed  church  in 
London.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  better  class  of 
Anabaptists,  so  far  as  to  mauitaiu  that  they  should  not 
be  punished  for  their  doctrinal  error  re^)ecting  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  ranee  they  acknowledged  his  divinity, 
and  depended  on  him  for  salvation.  This  view  was  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  views  and  practice  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  who  had  in  1661  condemned  to  the  flames 
Joris  van  Parre,  a  Netherlander  of  irreproachable  mor- 
als, simply  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  belief.  Afi  the 
church  which  Haemstede  served  was  at  this  time  under 
the  supervision  of  Edmund  Grindal,  bishop  of  London, 
he  was  called  to  account  for  his  views,  and,  adhering  to 
them,  was  banished  from  the  kingdom.  On  his  retum 
to  Holland  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  property.  Em- 
den, too,  refused  to  receive  him.  He  bore  his  trials  and 
privations  in  a  truly  Christian  manner.  At  the  earnest 
request  of  many  of  the  London  congregation,  he  finaUy 
went  thither  again.  The  bishop  of  London  demanded 
a  recantation.  He  refused.  Again  he  was  banished. 
With  a  heavv  heart  he  returned  to  Friesland,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  His  death  occurred  in  1662.  In  his 
views  of  religious  libertj'  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  reigning  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance. He  was  the  author  of  the  first  Bi)ok  of  Martyrs 
published  in  the  NetherUmds.  It  is  conjectured  that  it 
was  first  published  at  Antwerp  during  the  persecution, 
and  issued  in  sheets  as  it  was  prepared.  The  driginal 
edition,  which  is  extremely  rare,  is  in  small  quarto, 
bearing  the  author's  name,  but  not  the  place  of  its  pub- 
lication. It  met  with  great  favor,  and  for  two  centuries 
it  was  the  manual  of  thousands,  having  passed  through 
many  successive  editions.  See  an  able  and  interesting 
monograph  of  Rev.  Joh.  ab  Utrecht  Dresselhuis  in  the 
^•ith  voL  of  I^st  and  Rayaard's  A  rchiefvoor  Kerheltjke 
Geschiedems,  tnzonderhfid  van  Nederiand  (Leyd.  18S5) ; 
Glasius,  Godgdeerd  Nederiand,  D.  iL     (J.  P.  W.) 

HaendeL    See  Handel. 

Hseretici    See  HERsria 

HaBretico  comburendo,  a  writ  which,  in  Eng- 
land, "anciently  lay  against  a  heretic,  who,  having  once 
been  convicted  of  heresy  by  his  bishop,  and  having  ab- 
jured it,  afterwards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  some 
other,  is  thereupon  committed  to  the  secular  power. 
This  writ  is  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
common  law  itself;  however,  the  conviction  of  heresy 
by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecclesiastical 


court,  but  before  the  archbishop  himself,  in  a  provincial 
sxniod,  and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the  king, 
to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased;  so  that  the  crown  had  a 
control  over  the  spiritual  power;  but  by  2  Henrj-  IV, 
cap.  16,  the  diocesan  alone,  without  the  intervoition  of 
a  8}'nod,  might  convict  of  heretical  tenets;  and  unless 
the  convict  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if,  after  abjuration, 
he  relapse<l,  the  sheriff  was  bound,  ex  officio^  if  required 
by  the  bishop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the 
flames,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  crown. 
This  writ  remained  in  force,  and  was  actually  executed 
on  two  Anabaptists  in  the  seventh  of  Elizabeth,  and  on 
two  Arians  in  the  nuith  of  James  L  Sir  Edward  Coke 
was  of  opinion  that  this  writ  did  not  lie  in  his  time  ; 
but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  statute  29  Car.  H, 
cap.  9.  But  this  statute  does  not  extend  to  take  away 
or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  Protestant  archbishops,  or 
bishops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any  ecclesiastical  courts, 
in  cases  of  atheism,  blasphemy,  heres}',  or  schism ;  but 
they  may  prove  and  punish  the  same,  according  to  his 
majesty^s  ecclesiastic^  laws,  by  excommunication,  dep- 
rivation, degradation,  and  other  ecclesiastical  censures, 
not  extencUng  to  death,  in  such  sort,  and  no  other,  as 
they  might  have  done  before  the  making  of  this  act.** — 
Buck,  Theoloffical  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Hafivemick.    See  Haverkick. 

Hafenreffer,  Matthias  (also  Haffenrtffer),B.  La- 
theran  theologian,  was  bom  June  24, 1661,  at  Lorch,  in 
WUrtemberg,  arid  died  Oct.  22, 1619,  at  Tubingen.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  last-named  place, 
and  m  1690  was  made  court-preacher  and  counsellor  of 
the  Consistory  at  Stuttgart ;  in  1692  became  professor 
of  theolog}',  and  in  1617  chanceUor  and  provost  at  Tu- 
bingen. To  a  profound  and  comprehensive  learning, 
he  united  a  sweet  and  peace-loving  disposition,  which 
led  him  to  keep  aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  theo- 
logical strifes  of  his  age,  and  to  find  his  pleasures  in  di- 
recting and  stimulating  the  studies  of  his  pupils,  to 
whose  affectionate  appreciation  of  him  YaLAudreii  and 
others  bear  testimony.  His  chief  work.  Loci  theohgid 
certa  meihodo  ac  ratione  in  tres  Ubrot  tribuH  (Tubingen, 
1600 ;  an  improved  and  enlarged  ed.  1603),  published  at 
the  request  of  Frederick,  duke  of  WlUrtemberg,  for  the 
use  of  prince  John  Frederick,  was  regarded  as  a  model 
not  only  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  but  also  of  clearness 
and  definiteness  in  conception,  and  expression  and  sim- 
plicity in  style.  It  was  the  text-book  of  theolog)'  at 
Tubingen  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  supplant- 
ing Heerbrand's  Compendium^  which  had  long  been  of 
almost  s^nnbolical  authority  there.  By  royal  decree  it 
was,  in  i612,  made  the  official  text-book  of  dogmatics 
in  the  University  of  U|)sala  and  other  Swedish  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Charles  XH  is  said  to  have  almost 
known  it  by  heart  Hafenreffer  vrrote  also  some  con- 
troversial works  against  the  Romanists  and  Calvinists, 
and  a  work  entitled  Templum^  EzeckieUs  (Tubingen,  1613, 
fol).— Herzog,  ReaUEnnjIchpadie,  v,  469.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Haffiier,  Isaac,  a  French  Protestant  minister  and 
distinguished  humanist,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1751. 
After  studjdng  at  Paris  and  visiting  several  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  Strasburg.  He  be- 
came subsequently  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
that  city,  and  died  there  May  27, 1831.  He  had  been 
instrumental  in  restoring  in  part  the  old  university  of 
Strasburg  under  the  title  of  Protestant  Theological  A  cad- 
«ny,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Protestant  Semi" 
nary.  At  the  inauguration  he  delivered  an  address, 
printed  under  the  title  Des  Secours  que  Vetude  des  lan^ 
guesy  de  Vhistoire,  de  laphUosopkie  etdela  litthraiure  o^ 
fre  ala  theohgie  (Strasb.  1808, 8vo) ;  he  wrote  also  Dt 
VEducation  liitiraire^  ou  essai  sur  torgamsatum  d'un 
kalUssemeni  pour  les  hautes  sciences  (Strasb.  1792,  8vo). 
Discourses  delivered  on  the  aimiversarj'  of  his  60th  year 
in  the  ministry  were  published  under  the  title  JubiU 
I  dUtaffner  (French  and  German,  Strasb.  1831, 8vo).    See 
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Otadbv  Abmtmaek  d*A Itaee ;  M.  Henrion,  Amalet  hio- 
>i  ^■fiii'j  (ItSl,  1854),  ToL  ii;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gin, 

Haft  pX3,  niisisab%Jirm),  the  hcmdle  of  ft  weapon, 
e.^  of  ft  <lftSger  («Iwl^«  iii)  22).    See  Knife. 

Haftorali  (also  H€\fiaroth)  is  the  nftme  ftpplied  to 
iftT-4uar  poitioDS  or  sections  of  the  Pentftteach  selected 
fer  tte  Jews  for  Sabbath  reading  in  the  synftgogue,  un- 
to Asdodias  Epiphanes,  who  forbid  them  reftding  the 
irr.  PmiouB  to  his  time  the  Pentateuch  wfts  divided 
C9  ftidlnu.  In  Palestine  the  number  of  sections  re- 
fsRd  three  jeais  for  the  public  reading  of  the  whole 
Ftauieocfa,  Imt  in  Babylonia,  the  reading,  arranged  as 
*»T€  nHcxred  to,  was  done  in  one  year.^FUrst,  Kubur- 
^jAieiie,  i,  6()  -,  Etheiidge,  Introduction  to  Hdnr.  Lit,  p. 
3»L    See  U aphtarah.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ha'gab  (Heb.  Chaffab%  n JH,  a  hcutt ;  Sept  'Ayu(3)i 
«ae  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  fW>m 
fiibrloQiiiKkr  Zerubbabel(£zraii,46).  B.aante536. 
SeeHjMSABA. 


(Heb.  Chagaba',  K^JH,  a  locust,  a  Chal- 
'  fbrm ;  Sept.  'Aya/3a  v.  r.  *A77«/3d,Vulg.  Hagaba, 
Scfe.Tii,4d)  orHAG'ABAH  (Heb.  Oa^aAoA',  najn, 
iLi  Sqic  'A7a/3d,Yn]g.  HagabcL,  Ezra  ii,  45),  one  of  the 
Xtf  ttoim  whose  descendants  returned  fix>m  the  captiv- 
rr  wkh  ZerubbabeL  KC.  ante  586.  See  Agabus  ; 
HjfiAa. 


_      J,  John  BL,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of 

'ike  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  city 

"(  TlnioiTton,  Delaware,  August  26,  1808,  of  Metho- 

Se  parentaf^  and  eatered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 

2^L    His  miniatiy  was  from  the  tinst  very  success- 

fiL    Dnmig  his  long  eareer  of  thirty-tour  years  he 

nJfed  many  of  the  most  important  stations  of  his  Church 

:a  tke  Middle  States,  among  them  PottsviUe,  Pa.;  St. 

'^foq^'Si,  Ebenezer,  and  Trinity  churches,  Philadelphia ; 

he  Testry  Street,  Mulberry  Street,  SL  Paul's,  and  Bed- 

«d  Sczvet  churches,  New  Yoiic  Gty;  Sands  Street, 

boddTn,  and  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York,  where  he 

liMcd  his  labors  with  his  life,  June  28, 1865. 

Dr.  Uagany  was  an  eloquent  preacher.    He  had  a 

'  voice,  a  calm  rather  than  a  fervid  temper- 

a  quick,  tender  sympathy,  by  which  he  was 

aileicted  himseU^  and  could  readily  aflect  others 

His  memory  was  retentive,  and  enabled  him 

r  wMBwt  instantly  all  his  resources.    In  the  early 

Ifechnfiat  fiterature,  and  the  English  dassics  of  the 

!^  ccBtary,  he  was  unusually  well  read,  and  his  cita- 

■Bs  from  hb  favorite  authors  pleasantly  spiced  his 

taiUMiioo.     Withal  there  was  a  vein  of  humor  run- 

m^  through  his  speaking  and  writing  which  gave  ft 

toror  to  both.    His  literary  remains  consist  chiefly  of 

nmn  ODatribated  to  religious  and  other  periodicals. 

fte  rf  these,  on  John  Wesley,  furnished  to  Harper's 

fc/iiim',  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characterizations 

rfibe  great  reformer  extant.    On  the  last  Sunday  of 

Ui  fife,  Jane  25th,  he  preached  to  his  congr^^tion  fh>m 

c^  teact,  ^  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteou^  and 

la  my  last  end  be  like  his."    Not  having  finished  his 

feoutse,  he  announced  that  he  would  conclude  it  the 

■■t  tame  be  preached.    On  the  evening  of  that  day  he 

^  too  miweU  to  go  into  the  pulpit    On  Wednesday 

n  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  reading  from  the 

of  Bev.  Jonathan  Seed,  an  old  favorite  of  John 

.    Meeting  in  Seed  with  a  passage  which  greatly 

him,  he  called  his  wife,  and  began  reading  it 

^d  to  her.    While  reading  he  was  seized  with  a 

CcC  pain  m  the  chest;  the  book  wto  dropped,  he 
Ins  bead  upon  his  hand,  his  arm  upon  the  table. 
tfce  Iran,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  all  over.  He 
N  nearly  completed  his  fifty-seventh  year,  and  the 
^^-fimzthoThismimstry.     (G.RC) 

^'gar  (Heb.  Hagar'y  '^yn.jlighl,  apparenUy  from 
Wftamdoninffit  of  her  mistress;  but  according  to  oth- 


ers, a  stranger,  from  her  foreign  birth  [comp.  Haoar- 
enk]  ;  Sept  and  N.  T.  'Ayap),  a  native  of  Eg}T)t,  and 
servant  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi,  9»  10),  perhaps  one  of 
the  iemale  slaves  presented  to  Abraham  by  Pharaoh 
during  his  visit  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xii,  16),  although  she 
properly  belonged  to  siarah  (Gen.  xvi,  1).  The  long- 
continued  sterility  of  Sarah  suggested  to  her  the  idea 
(not  uncommon  in  the  East)  of  becoming  a  mother  by 
proxy  through  her  handmaid,  whom,  with  that  view, 
she  gave  to  Abraham  as  a  secondary  vrife  (Gen.  xv). 
B.C  2078.  See  Abraham;  Adoption;  Concubikk. 
This  honor  was  too  grAit  and  unexpected  for  the  weak 
and  ill-regulated  mind  of  Hagar;  and  no  sooner  did  she 
find  herself  likely  to  become  the  mother  of  her  master's 
heir  than  she  openly  indulged  in  triumph  over  her  less 
favored  mistress.  The  feelings  of  Sarah  were  severely 
wounded,  and  she  broke  out  to  her  husband  in  loij^ 
complaints  of  the  servant's  petulance.  Abraham,  whose 
meek  and  prudent  behavior  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  violence  of  his  wife,  left  her  with  unfettered  power,  as 
mistress  of  his  household,  to  take  what  steps  she  pleased 
to  obtain  the  required  redress.  (See  Kitto's  Daily  Bi- 
ble lUust,  ad  loc)  In  all  Oriental  states  where  con- 
cubinage is  legalized,  the  principal  wife  has  authority 
over  the  rest;  the  secondary  one,  if  a  slave,  retains  her 
former  condition  unchanged,  and  society'  thus  presents 
the  strange  anomaly  of  a  woman  being  at  once  the  me- 
nial of  her  master  and  the  partner  of  his  bed.  This  per- 
mission, however,  was  necessary  in  an  Eastern  house- 
hokl,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  now  very 
rarely  given ;  nor  can  we  think,  from  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  Eastern  customs,  and  the  strongly-marked  na- 
tional character  of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  an- 
ciently to  allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in 
Hagar's  position.  Led  with  this  authority  over  her 
dotal  maid-ser\'ant,  Sarah  was  neither  reluctant  nor 
sparing  in  making  the  minion  reap  the  fruits  of  her  in- 
solence; but  whether  she  actually  inflicted  blows  (Au- 
gustine>  Epist,  xlviii),  or  merely  threw  out  menaces  to 
that  effect,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  verb  H^^  (to 
*^qfflici^),  there  employed.  Senmble,  at  length,  of  the 
hopelessness  of  getting  the  better  of  her  mistress,  Hagar 
determined  on  flight ;  and  having  seemingly  formed  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  her  relations  in  Egypt,  she  took 
the  direction  of  that  country,  which  led  her  to  what 
was  afterwards  called  Shur,  through  a  long  tract  of 
sandy  uninhabited  country,  lying  on  the  west  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  to  the  extent  of  150  miles  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt  Here  she  was  ntting  by  a  fountain  to  re- 
plenish her  skin-bottle  or  recruit  her  wearied  limbs, 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  and  in  the  kind- 
liest manner  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  course  she 
was  pursuing,  and  encouraged  her  to  return  by  the 
promise  that  she  would  ere  long  have  a  son,  whom  Prov- 
idence destined  to  become  a  g^at  man,  and  whose  wild 
and  irregular  features  of  character  would  be  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  mighty  nation  that  should  spring  fh>m 
him.  Obedient  to  the  heavenly  visitor,  and  having 
distinguished  the  place  by  the  name  of  Beer-lahai-roi 
(q.  v.),  "  the  well  of  the  visible  God,"  Hagar  retraced 
her  steps  to  the  tent  of  Abraham,  where  in  due  time  she 
had  a  son ;  and,  having  probably  narrated  this  remark- 
able interview  to  Abraham,  that  patriarch,  as  directed 
by  the  angel,  called  the  name  oi  the  child  Ishmael, 
"God  hath  heard"  (Gen.  xvi).  RC.  207a  Fourteen 
years  after  the  birth  of  Ishmael  the  appearance  of  the 
long-promised  heir  entirely  changed  the  relations  of  the 
family,  though  nothing  materially  affecting  Ishmael 
took  place  till  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  which,  as  b  gener- 
ally thought,  was  at  the  end  of  his  third  year.  B.C 
2061.  Ishmael  was  then  fully  capable  of  understanding 
his  altered  relations  to  the  inheritance ;  and  when  the 
newly-weaned  child,  dad,  according  to  custom,  with 
the  sacred  symbolic  robe,  which  was  the  badge  of  the 
birthright,  was  formally  installed  heir  of  the  tribe  (see 
BiblioA,  BibL  voL  i ;  Ticasi,  A  tmot,  p.  82 ;  Bush  on  Gen. 
xxvii,  15),  he  inconsiderately  gave  vent  to  his  disap- 
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pointed  feelings  by  an  act  of  mockery  (Gen.  xxi,  9 — 
the  Hebrew  word  pHX,  though  properly  signifying  "  to 
laugh,**  is  frequently  used  to  express  strong  derision,  as 
in  Gen.  xix,  14 ;  Neh.  ii,  19 ;  iv,  1 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  32 ;  ac- 
companied, as  is  probable  on  some  of  the  occasions  re- 
ferred to  m  these  passages,  with  \'iolent  gestures,  which 
might  very  justly  be  interpreted  as  persecution,  Gal. 
iv,  29).  The  procedure  of  Abraham  in  awarding  the 
'inheritance  to  Isaac  was  guided  by  the  special  com- 
mand of  God,  and,  moreover,  was  in  harmony  with  the 
immemorial  practice  of  the  Ea^  where  the  son  of  a 
slave  or  secondary  wife  is  always  supplanted  by  that  of 
a  free  woman,  even  if  bom  long  after.  This  insulting 
conduct  of  Ishmael  gave  offence  to  Sarah,  such  that  she 
insisted  upon  his  expulsion  from  the  family,  together 
with  his  mother  as  conniving  at  it.  So  harsh  a  meas- 
ui^  was  extremely  pauiful  to  Abraham ;  but  his  scruples 
were  removed  by  the  divine  direction  to  follow  Sarah's 
advice  (see  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  lUust,  ad  loc),  "for," 
adds  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  "she  is  a  prophetess** 
(comi)are  GaL  iv,  30).  Accordingly,  "Abraham  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
water  (and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoid- 
der),  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away**  (Gen.  xxi,  14). 
B.C  2061.  In  spite  of  instructions,  the  two  exiles  miss- 
ed their  way.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  thirst,  the 
strength  of  the  young  Ishmael  first  gave  way,  and  his 
mother  laid  him  down  in  complete  exhaustion  under 
one  of  the  stunted  shrubs  of  this  arid  region,  in  the  hope 
of  his  obtaining  some  momentary  relief  from  smelling 
the  damp  in  the  shade,  while  she  withdrew  to  a  little 
distance,  unable  to  witness  his  lingering  sufferings,  and 
there  "she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept."  In  this  dis- 
tress, the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  with  a  comforting 
promise  of  her  son*s  future  greatness,  and  directed  her 
to  a  fountain,  which,  concealed  by  the  brushwood,  had 
escaped  her  notice,  and  from  which  she  now  revived  the 
almost  lifeless  Ishmael  This  well, -according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Arabs  (who  pay  great  honor  to  the  memo- 
ry  of  Hagar,  and  maintain  that  she  was  Abraham's 
lawful  ¥rife),  is  Zemzem,  near  Mecca.  (See  Weil's  BibL 
legends,  p.  82.)  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Hagar 
we  have  no  account  beyond  what  is  involved  in  that  of 
Ishmael,  who  established  himsell  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai,  was  married  by  his 
mother  to  a  countrywoman  of  her  own,  and  maintained 
both  himself  and  his  family  by  the  produce  of  his  bow 
(Gen.  xxi,  20, 21). — Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Ishmaeu  In  GaL 
iv,  24,  the  apostle  Paul,  in  an  allegory,  makes  Hagar 
{r6  'Ayap)  represent  the  Jewish  Church,  which  was  in 
bondage  to  the  ceremonial  law,  as  Sarah  represents  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  free  from  this  bondage. 
(See  Bloomfield's  Note,  ad  loc)  Some  commentators, 
however,  have  discovered  an  alliteration  in  the  name 
here  with  the  Arab,  word  for  stone  (hajar).  According 
to  Mohammedan  tradition,  Hagar  (ffajir)  was  buried 
at  Mecca!  (D*Herbelot,  Bib.  Or.  s.  v.  Hagiar).  Mr. 
Rowlands,  in  travelling  through  the  desert  of  Beershe- 
ba,  discovered  some  wells  and  a  stone  mansion,  which 
he  declares  the  Arabs  still  designate  as  those  of  Hagar ! 
(Williams,  Holi/  City,  i,  465  sq.).    See  Abraham. 

Hagar^ne  or  Hag'arite  [commonly  Ha'garite'] 
(Heb.  Hagri'j  ^'^}!^,  fugitive  [compare  Hagar,  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Arab.  Hegirak,  i.  ^ftigM] ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  FUist,  s.  v.,  a  patrial  from  some  ancestor  Hagar, 
otherwise  unknown;  1  Chron.  xi,  38,  Sept.  'Arapat, 
Vulg.  Agarai,  A- V.  "Haggeri;**  xxvii,  31,  'AyapirrfQ, 
Agarius,  "Haggerite;"  in  the  plur.  Hagrim',  D*^'^Jrt, 
Psa.  Ixxxili,  6,  'Ayaptp/ot,  Agarem, "  Hagarenes;**  fully 
Hagrwn',  ^'^^y^},  1  Chron.  v,  10,  19,  20,  Sept.  in  ver. 
10  Tapoucoi,  in  ver.  19,  20  'AyapaXoi,  Vulg.  A  agarei, 
A.  v. "  Hagarites  ;**  Baruch  iii,  23,  v\oi '  Ay ap,jilii  Agar, 
"Agarenes**),  occurs  apparently  as  the  national  or  local 
designation  of  two  individuals,  and  also  of  a  tribe  or  re- 
gion, probably  the  same  Arab  people  who  appear  at  dif- 


ferent periods  of  the  sacred  history  as  foreigners  to  the 
Hebrews.    See  Arabia. 

I.  Of  indtviduaU  it  is  twice  used  in  connection  with 
the  royal  staff  in  the  time  of  David  (q.  v.). 

1.  in  1  Chron.  xi,  88  of  Mibmar  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's 
mighty  men,  who  is  described  as  *^*iart""|a,  vloc  'Ayapi, 
filiiu  Agarai,  "  the  son  of  Haggeri,*'  or,  better  (as  the 
margin  has  it), "  the  Haggerite,"  whose  ()ather*8  luune  is 
not  given.  This  hero  differs  from  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, "Zelek  the  Ammonite"  (ver.  39),  for  instance; 
or  "Ithmah  the  Moabite**  (ver.  46),  in  that,  while  they 
were  foreigners,  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  foreigner — a 
domiciled  settler  perhaps.     See  Haggeri. 

2.  In  1  Chron.  xxvii,  81  of  Jaziz  (q.  v.),  another  of 
David*s  retainers,  who  was  "over  his  flocks."  Thb 
man  was  himself  a  "Hagarite,"  6  *  Ay  apirtiQ,  Agareus. 
A  comparison  of  the  next  paragraph  (II)  will  show  how 
well  qualified  for  his  office  this  man  was  likely  to  be 
from  his  extraction  from  a  pastoral  race.  ("A  Hagarite 
had  charge  of  David^s  flocks,  and  an  Ishmaelite  of  his 
herds,  because  the  animals  were  pastured  in  districts 
where  these  nomadic  people  were  accustomed  to  feed 
their  cattle"  [or,  rather,  because  their  experience  made 
them  skilful  in  such  onployments],  Bertheau  on  Chron- 
icles [Clarke's  ed.],  ii,  820.)  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
great  victory  over  the  Hagarites  of  Gilead  and  the 
East  was  probably  that  individuals  of  their  nation  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  victorious  Israelites,  either  vol- 
untarily or  by  coercion,  as  freemen  or  as  slaves.  Jaziz 
was  no  doubt  among  the  former,  a  man  of  eminence  and 
intelligence  among  his  countrymen,  on  which  account 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  royal  master,  who 
seems  to  have  liberally  employed  distinguished  and 
meritorious  foreigners  in  his  service.     See  Haggerite. 

H.  Of  a  people  three  times  who  appear  in  hostile  re- 
lation to  the  Hebrew  nation. 

1.  Our  first  passage  treats  of  a  great  war,  which  in 
the  reign  of  king  Saul  was  waged  between  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  on  the 
one  side,  and  their  formidable  neighbors,  the  Hagarites, 
aided  by  the  kindred  tribes  of  "  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and 
Nodab,"  on  the  other.  {Kindred  tribes,  we  say,  on  the 
evidence  of  Gen.  xxv,  15.  The  Arab  tribes  derived 
from  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  like  the  earlier  stocks  descend- 
ed from  Cush  and  Joktan,  were  at  the  same  time  gener- 
ally known  by  the  common  patron^'mic  of  Ishmaelites 
or  Hagarenes.  Some  regard  the  three  specific  names 
of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  not  as  distinct  from,  but 
in  apposition  with  Hagarites;  as  if  the  Hagarites  with 
whom  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  successfully  fought  were 
the  clans  of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  See  Forster's 
Gtog.  ofAndda,  i,  186-189.)  The  insult  of  this  war 
was  extremely  favorable  to  the  eastern  Israelites :  many 
of  the  enemy  were  taken  and  many  slain  in  the  conflict 
(ver.  21,  22) ;  the  victorious  two  tribes  and  a  half  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and  retained  it  until  the  cap- 
tivity (ver.  22).  The  booty  captured  on  this  occasion 
was  enormous:  "of  camels  50,OCio,  and  of  sheep  250,000, 
and  of  asses  2000"  (ver.  21).  RosenmUUer  ^BibL  Geogr. 
[tr.  by  Morren],  iii,  140),  following  the  Sept  and  Lu- 
ther, unnecessarily  reduces  the  number  of  camels  to 
5000.  WTien  it  is  remembered  that  the  wealth  of  a 
Bedouin  chief,  both  in  those  and  these  times,  consbted 
of  cattle,  the  amount  of  the  booty  taken  in  the  Hagarite 
war,  though  great,  was  not  excessive.  Job's  stock  is 
described  as  "  7000  sheep,  3000  camels,  600  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  500  she-asses"  (i,  3).  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  paid 
to  the  king  of  Israel  a  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and 
100,000  rams  (2  Kings  iii,  4).  In  further  illustration  of 
this  wealth  of  cattle,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Stan- 
.ley's  Jewish  Church,  i,  215,  216 :  "  Still  the  countless 
flocks  and  herds  may  be  seen  [in  this  very  region  con- 
quered from  the  Hagarites],  droves  of  cattle  moving  on 
like  tjnoops  of  soldiers,  descending  at  sunset  to  drink  of 
the  springs — literally,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
'rams  and  lambs,  and  goats  and  bullocks,  all  of  them 
fatlings  of  Bashaiu' "    By  this  conquest,  which  was  still 
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&cmtf  nttfied  in  the  sabseqaent  rdgn  of  Dt>*id, 

the  pKoastj  which  was  giyen  as  early  as  Abraham's 

txBie  (Gen.  xr,  18)  and  renewed  to  Moses  (Deut  i,  7) 

and  to  Mboa  (i,  4),  began  to  receive  that  aooomplish- 

fficBt  whidi  was  qmwimmated  by  the  glorious  Solomon 

(I  Kings  iv,  21).     The  large  tract  of  country  which 

riRs  accraed  to  Isra^  stretched  ftom  the  indefinite 

fireetier  of  the  pastond  tribes,  to  whom  were  formerly 

laogned  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og,  to  the  £uphra> 

te&    A  conapariBon  of  1  Oiron.  v,  9-20  with  Gen.  zxv, 

1^-18,  seems  to  show  that  this  line  of  coontiy,  which 

(« the  hbtory  informs  us)  extended  eastward  of  Gilead 

sad  Bssban  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates,  was  sub- 

snmrfully  the  same  as  that  which  Moses  describes  as 

pe^kd  by  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  whom  Hsgar  bore  to 

Alsaham.     ''They  dwelt,^  says  Moses,  **bcm  Havilah 

silo  Shmv  that  is  before  Egypt  as  thou  goest  towards 

AsTTia** — ^in  o^er  words,  across  the  country  firom  the 

juactioD  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  to  the  isth- 

laus  of  Saez ;  and  this  is  the  spaoious  trsct  which  we 

s9Bgn  to  the  Hagarites  or  Hagarenes.    The  booty  taken 

from  the  Hagarites  and  their  allies  proves  that  much 

of  ttoi  territory  was  w^  adapted  to  pasturage,  and 

d»s«fcie  yafaiable  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  conquer- 

«a  (Kumlx  xxxii,  1).     The  brilliancy  of  the  conquest, 

■oteova,  exhibits  the  military  prowess  of  these  shep- 

bada>    living  amid  races  whose  love  of  plunder  Ib  still 

Satiated  in  the  predatory  Bedouins  of  Eastern  Pales- 

tiDe,thcy  were  oldiged  to  erect  fortresses  for  the  protec- 

tifOB  of  their  postures  (MichaeUs,  Lcms  of  Moeetf  art 

xszfi),  a  pieeantion  whkh  seems  to  have  been  resorted 

to  frsB  the  first.    The  sons  of  Ishmael  are  enumerated, 

(kn.  xxT,  16,  ^  by  their  towns  and  by  their  castles  f 

nd  soBM  such  defensive  erections  were  no  doubt  meant 

br  the  diildren  of  Reuben  and  Gad  in  Numb,  xxxii,  16, 

IT.     See  ISHMAKUTBS. 

2.  Though  these  eastern  Israelites  became  tords  par- 
oanot  of  this  vast  tract  of  country,  it  is  not  necessary 
t)  fluj^Kee  that  they  exdusively  occupied  the  entire  re- 
^Qo,  nor  that  die  Hagarites  and  their  kindred,  though 
abdioed,  were  driven  out;  for  it  was  probably  in  the 
ndghborfaood  that  **  the  Hagarenes**  of  our  second 
living  when  they  Joined  in  the  great  oon- 
6derur  against  Israel  with,  among  others,  Edom,  and 
&>ab^  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek  (P&a.  Ixxxiii,  6  [Heb. 
1\  Sept.  Ixxii,  6]).  When  this  combination  took  place 
iiof  httle  importance  here;  Mr.Thrupp  {Psakns,  ii,  60, 
§1)  gives  reasons  for  anigning  it  to  the  reigns  of  Jeho- 
i^  and  of  his  son  Jeroboam  IL  The  psalm  was  prob- 
a%  written  on  the  triumph  of  Jehoehaphat  over  the 
tia»Jordame  Bedouins  (2  Chron.  xx).  See  Psalms. 
TW  natktos,  however,  which  constituted  the  confeder- 
acy with  the  Hagarenes,  seem  to  confirm  our  opinion 
tkaK  t&ese  were  still  reading  in  the  district,  where  in  the 
tapi  of  Sanl  they  had  been  subjugated  by  their  Israel- 
itidi  nagfabonb  Bosenmtdler  (B^  Geogr.  [trans.]  iii, 
lit)  and  Gesenins  {Tkaaur,  p.  365)  suggest  that  the 
Bapvcnes  when  vanquished  migrated  to  the  south-east, 
bearase  on  the  Penian  Gulf  there  was  the  province  of 
Hsfar  or  HcQor.  This  is  the  district  which  the  Ara- 
Imb  geogrspbers  have  carefully  and  prominently  de- 
ioftcd  (compare  De  Secf^  Chrtttomathie  Arabe,  ii,  128 ; 
Ahalfeda  [by  Beinand],  ii,  1, 137,  who  quotes  Jakut's 
Mmitiarti  for  some  of  his  information;  and  Rommel's 
on  Abolfeda,  De  Prov,  Hagiar,  swe  Bahk- 
p.  87,  88,  89;  D'Herbek>t,  s.  v.  Hagr).  We  wiU 
■at  day  that  this  i»ovinoe  probably  derived  its  name 
aaiaoly  tnhabitants  from  H€tgar  and  her  son  Ishmael 
|B,js  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  would  prefer,  from  Hagar, 
tha^  some  son  by  another  fiither  than  Abraham) ; 
l<  ve  are  not  of  opinion  that  these  Hagarenes  of  the 
Abhd  Gofi;  whose  pursnits  were  so  different,  were 
iteal  vith  the  Hagarenes  of  the  Psalm  before  us,  or 
<tttheH«nito  of  1  Chron,  whom  we  have  idcnti- 
ttrftirijOTL  Kotbing  pa^taral  is  rebtcd  of  this 
^toe  tribe'  Bonmirf  quotes  firom  two  Arabian  ge- 
11^01^  TaiHubi  and  Biiiau,  who  both  describe  these 


Hagarenes  of  the  coast  as  much  employed  in  pearl-fish- 
ing and  such  pursuits.  Niebuhr  \TravfU  iu  Arabia 
[Engl,  tr.],  ii,  151, 152)  confirms  thdr  statement.  Ge- 
senius  is  also  inexact  in  identifying  these  maritime 
Hagarenes  with  the  'Aypaloi  of  Ptolemy,  v,  19,  2,  and 
Eratosthenes,  m  Strabo,  xvi,  767,  and  Pliny,  vi,  28.  If 
the  tribes  indicated  in  these  clasBJcal  authors  be  the 
same  (which  b  doubtful),  they  are  much  more  correctly 
identified  by  an  older  writer,  Dr.  T.  Jackson  (Works 
[ed.  Oxon.],  i,  220),  who  says:  "The  stiat  of  such  as 
the  Scripture  calls  Hagareni  was  in  the  desert  Arabis, 
betwixt  Gilead  and  Euphrates  (1  Chron.  v,  9, 10).  This 
people  were  called  by  the  heathen  'Aypacoi,  Agnei, 
rightly  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  desert  Arabia,  and  by 
Sdabo  in  that  very  place  which  the  Scripture  makes 
the  eastern  bounds  of  Ishmael's  posterity,  to  wit,  next 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  Havilah.**  Amid  the  difficulty 
of  identification,  some  modem  geographers  have  distrib' 
uted  the  classical  Agrai  in  various  localities.  Thus,  in 
Forster^s  maps  of  Arabia,  they  occupy  both  the  district 
between  Gilead  and  the  Euphrates  in  the  north,  and 
also  the  westem  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  many  districts  in  Arabia  were  called 
by  the  generic  appellation  of  Hagariie  or  Hagarene^  no 
doubt  after  Hagar;  as  Keturah,  another  of  Abraham's 
concubines,  occasioned  the  rather  vaguely-used  name  of 
Ketureans  for  other  tribes  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(Forster,  Geog,  of  A  rabia^  ii,  7).  In  the  very  section  of 
Abulfeda  which  we  have  above  quoted,  that  geographer 
(after  the  author  of  the  Mosktarek)  reminds  us  that  the 
name  Hajar  (Hagar)  is  as  extensive  in  meaning  in 
Arabia  as  Sham  (Syria)  and  Irak  elsewhere;  in  like 
manner  Rommel,  within  a  page  or  two,  describes  a  Ha- 
gar in  the  remote  province  of  Yemen ;  this,  although 
an  unquestionably  different  place  (Reinaudi,  ii,  1-187, 
note),  is  yet  confounde<l  ¥rith  the  maritime  Hajar.  In 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  of  jilaces  in 
Arabia  of  like  luume,  we  may  mention  that,  while  Abul- 
feda, Edrisi,  Giauhari,  and  Golius  distingiibh  between 
the  Hagarenes  of  the  north-east  coast  and  those  of  the 
remote  south-west  district  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, Nassir  Edin,  Olugbeig,  and  BUsching  confound 
them  as  identical  Winer,  Realw,  s.  v.  Hagariter,  men- 
tions yet  another  Chajar^  which,  though  slightly  difier- 
ent  in  form,  might  be  written  much  like  our  word  in 
Hebrew  Hl^in,  and  is  actually  identical  with  it  in  the 
Syriac  (Assemanni.  Bibiioth.  Orient.  HI,  ii,  753).  This 
place  was  in  the  province  of  Hejaz,  on  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  main  route  between  Damascus  and  Mecca.  Such 
being  the  uncertainty  connected  with  the  sites  of  these 
Arab  tribes,  we  the  less  hesitate  to  place  the  Hagarenes 
of  the  Psalm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edom,  Moab,  and 
Ammon,  in  the  situation  which  was  in  Saul's  time  occu- 
pied by  the  Hagarites,  "near  the  main  road  which  led** 
[or,  more  correctly,  in  the  belt  of  country  which  streteh- 
ed]  "from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Euphrates" 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Geog.  s.v.  Agnei;  see  also  Bochart, 
Phaleg  f edit  ViUemandy],  IV,  ii,  225).  The  mention 
both  of  Ishmaelites  nnd  Hagarenes  in  this  Psalm  has  led 
to  the  opinion  that  they  are  separate  nations  here  meant. 
The  verse,  howesver,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  poetic /xiro/fc^- 
dsm,  in  which  the  clauses  are  synonymous  and  not  anti- 
thetic (comp.  ver.  5-11),  so  that  if  "  Edom  and  the  Ish- 
maelites" is  not  absolutely  identical  in  geographical  sig- 
nification with  "Moab  and  the  Hagarenes,"  there  is  at 
least  a  poetical  identity  between  these  two  groups  which 
forbids  our  separating  them  widely  from  each  other  in 
any  sense  (for  the  di^m-sed  condition  of  the  Hagarenes, 
see  also  Fuller,  Misc.  Sacr.  ii,  12). 

Combinations  marked  the  unrelenting  hostility  of 
their  neighbors  towards  the  Jews  to  a  verj'  late  period. 
One  of  these  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  v,  as  dispersed  by 
Judas  Maccabieus.  "The  children  of  Bean"  (vloi  Bai- 
av)  of  ver.  4  have  been  by  Hitzig  conjectured  to  be  the 
same  as  our  Hagarenes;  there  is,  however,  no  other 
ground  for  this  opinion  than  their  vicinity  to  Edom  and 
Ammon,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  fit  in  with 
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any  other  tribe  as  conveniently  as  with  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article  (see  J.  Obhausen,  die  Psaimenf 
p.  846). 

8.  In  the  passage  from  Bamch  iii,  28  there  are  attrib- 
uted to  "  the  Agarenes"  qualities  of  wisdom  for  which 
the  Arabian  nation  has  long  been  celebrated,  skill  in 
proverbial  philosophy  (comp.  Freytag,  A  rob,  Prov,  tom. 
iii,  pnef.) ;  in  this  accomplishment  they  have  associated 
with  them  "  the  merchants  of  Merqn  uid  of  Theman." 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  site  of  Meran,  which 
some  have  placed  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  others  on  the 
Red  Sea;  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  their  mercantile 
habits  gave  them  a  shrewdness  in  practical  knowledge 
which  rendered  them  worthy  of  comparison  with  **  the 
merchants  yf  Theman"*  or  Edom.  Forster  makes  these 
Themanete  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  Bahrain, 
and  therefore  Hagarems  (i,  803) ;  but  in  this  he  is  fla- 
grantly inconsistent  with  his  own  good  canon  (i,  291) : 
"  The  n  vne  of  the  son  of  Eliphaz  and  of  his  descendants 
[the  Edomites]  is  uniformly  written  Tema«»  in  the  orig^ 
inal  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  son  of  Ishmael  and  his  fam- 
ily [the  Hagaienea  or  Ishmaelites]  as  uniformly  Tema 
[without  the  n].**  The  wisdom  of  these  Themanese 
merchants  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlix,  7,  and 
Obadiah,  ver.  8.  The  Hagarenea  of  this  passage  we 
would  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the 
Fendan  Gulf,  where  (see  1)  Gesenius  and  others  placed 
^  the  Hagarites**  after  their  conquest  by  the  tran»Jor- 
danic  Israelites.  The  clause,  ^That  seek  wisdom  on 
earth'*  [that  is,  "who  acquire  experience  and  intelli- 
gence from  intercourse  with  mankind**]  (the  Sept.  ol 
U^riTovurfc  rffv  trvvtrnv  ot  im  r^c  7»?C»  »*  surely  cor- 
rupt, because  meaningless :  by  the  help  of  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Syriac  it  has  been  conjectuiied  by  some  [by 
Hiivemick  and  Fritzsche,  ad  loc,  for  instance]  that  in- 
stead of  01  liri  we  should  read  rr^v  itri^  q.  (L  "  the  wis- 
dom [or  conmion  sense]  which  is  cognizant  of  the  earth 
— ^its  men  and  manners;**  an  attainment  which  mercan- 
tile persons  acquire  better  than  all  else),  seems  to  best 
fall  in  with  the  habits  of  a  seafaring  and  mercantile 
race  (see  Fritzsche,  das  Buck  Baruchy  p.  192 ;  and  Udv- 
emick,  whose  words  he  quotes :  "  Hagareni  terram  quasi 
perlustrantes  dicuntur,  quippe  mercatores  longe  celeber- 
rimi  antiquissimis  jamjam  temporibus**). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hagenau,  Conference  of|  a  theological  confer- 
ence called  by  the  German  emperor  in  1589  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  reunion  between  Ph>testants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Having  originally  been  convoked  to  Worms, 
it  was  transferred  to  Hagenau  in  consequence  of  an 
epidemic  prevailing  in  the  former  city.  It  lasted  from 
June  12  to  July  16, 1340.  As  it  was  not  deemed  safe 
to  send  Luther  without  a  special  protection,  and  as  Me- 
lancthon  fell  sick  during  the  journey,  the  Protestants 
were  represented  by  Brenz,  Osiander,  Capito,  Crudger, 
and  Myconius;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  by  Eck,  Fa- 
ber,  and  CochUeus.  The  conference  led  to  no  definite 
results.  It  was  agreed  that  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, chosen  by  the  two  parties,  should  meet  at 
Worms,  and  resume  the  negotiations  for  a  union. — Her- 
zog,  xix,  689.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Hag^'erite  [or  Ha'gerite]  (Heb.  wilh  the  art.  ha- 
Hoffri't  ^'^yt^r^y  the  Hagrite;  Sept,  6  'Ayapinjc,  Vulg. 
Agareus),  a  designation  of  Jaziz  (q.  v.),one  of  David*s 
agricultural  officers  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  81).     See  Hagar- 

ITE, 

Haggadah  (Heb.  anecdote,  legend),  in  the  Tahnud 
and  with  the  Rabbis  the  name  for  traditional  stories,  le- 
gends, etc.  used  in  the  interpretation  and  elucidation  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  Many  of  the  kaghadoth  in 
the  Talmud  are  absurd  and  preposterous,  and  they  are 
not  held  by  the  best  Rabbins  as  authoritative.  Mai- 
monides  8a3r8  of  them :  "  Beware  that  you  take  not  these 
words  of  the  hachimim  (wise)  literally,  for  this  would  be 
d^rading  to  the  sacred  doctrine,  and  sometimes  to  con- 
tradict it.  Seek  rather  the  hidden  sense ;  and  if  you 
cannot  find  the  kernel,  let  the  shell  alone,  and  confess '  I 


cannot  understand  this'**  (Penuh  HanumknayotM). — 
FlUnst,  Kuiturge$chichie  d,  Juden,  i,  74 ;  Etheridge,  Intro- 
dttctumtoH€br.Lit.p,182;  Joet,  Geeckd.  Juden, i,  ITS; 
ii,  813.  The  Haggadah  frequently  refers  to  the  H&la- 
chah  (rttZe,  norm),  the  oral  law  of  tradition,  brief  sen- 
tences established  by  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim,  in 
which  the  law  was  interpreted  and  applied  to  individual 
cases,  and  which  were  designated  as  the  "sentences  of 
the  elders.**    See  Midrash.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hag^gai  (Heb.  Chaggay',  ^^p^,  festive ,'  Sept.  and 
Joseph.  'Ayyaioc ;  Jerome  and  Vulg.  Aggcnu  or  Hag- 
g<KUs),  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
and  the  first  of  the  three  who,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  prophesied  in  Pales- 
tine. Of  the  place  and  year  of  his  birth,  his  descent, 
and  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life,  nothing  is  known 
which  can  be  relied  on  (see  Oehler,  in  Herzog's  EncykL 
V,  471  sq.).  The  more  fifibulous  traditions  of  Jewish 
writers,  who  pass  him  for  an  assessor  of  the  Sgnagoga 
Magna,  and  enlarge  on  his  literary  avocationa,  have 
been  collected  by  Carpzov  (fntroductio  in  F.  T.  iii,  426). 
Some  interpreters,  indeed,  taking  in  its  literal  sense  the 

expression  n^H*^  ?]^b^  (maiak  Yehdvdh)  in  i,  18,  have 
imagined  that  he  was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (Je- 
rome, Comnu  ad  loc.).  Some  ancient  writers  assert  that 
he  was  bom  in  Babylon,  and  while  yet  a  young  man 
came  to  Jerusalem,  when  Cyrus,  in  the  year  B.C.  536, 
allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  28 ;  Ezra  i,  1) ;  the  new  colony  consisting  chief- 
ly of  people  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi,  with  a  few  from  other  tribes  According  to 
the  same  tradition,  he  was  buried  with  honor  near  the 
sepulchres  of  the  priesta  (Isidor.  HispaL  c  49;  Paeudo- 
Dorotheus,  in  Chron,  Pasch.  161,  d).  It  has  hence  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  of  priest\y  rank.  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  writ- 
ers, were  the  men  who  were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw 
the  vision  related  in  Dan.  x,  7,  and  were  after  the  cap- 
tivity members  of  the  Great  S}iiagogue,  which  consist- 
ed of  120  elders  (Cozri,  iii,  65).  The  Seder  Okra  Zuta 
places  their  death  in  the  62d  year  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  while  the  extravagance  of  another  tradition 
makes  Haggai  survive  till  the  entry  of  Alexander  the 
Great  into  Jerusalem,  and  even  till  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  (Carpzov,  Introd.),  In  the  Roman  martyrologA^ 
Husea  and  Haggai  are  joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints 
{A  eta  Sanctor,  4  Julii).     See  Ezra. 

This  much  appears  from  Haggai*s  prophecies  (ch.  i, 
1,  etc),  that  he  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  521.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  with  Zembbabel  and  Jeshua ;  and  Ewald 
(die  Proph,  d,Alt,  B,)  is  even  tempted  to  infer  from  ii, 
8,  that  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  few  suTN'ivors  who 
had  seen  the  first  Temple  in  ita  splendor  (Bleek,  Einleit, 
p.  549).  The  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  535),  was  suspended 
during  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Cambyses  and  Pscu- 
do-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of  the  determined  hostility 
of  the  Samaritans.  On  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystai^ 
pis  (RC.  521),  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  uigeil 
the  renewal  of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained  the  per^ 
mission  and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ezra  v,  1 ;  vi,  14 ; 
Joaephus,  Ant,  xi,4).  Animated  by  the  high  courage 
{magni  spiritus,  Jerome)  of  these  devoted  men,  the  peo- 
ple prosecuted  the  work  with  vigor,  and  the  Tem^^lo 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Da- 
rius (RC.  516).    See  Tkmplk. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  associated 
in  the  Sept.  in  the  titles  of  Psa.  cxxxvii,  cxlv-cxl\'iii ; 
in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Psa.  cxi,  cxlv ;  and  ui  the 
Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Psa.  cxxv,  cxxAi,  cxlv,  cxlvi, 
cxlvil,  cxlviii.  It  may  be  that  tradition  assigned  to 
these  prophets  the  arrangement  of  the  above-raentiouetl 
psalms  for  use  in  the  Temple  service,  just  as  Psa.  Lxiv  is 
in  the  Vulgate  attributed  to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and 
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dKMme  of  thefbnner  is  inscribed  «t  the  he»il  of  fta. 
nojni  in  the  Sept.  Awoniing  to  Pwudo-Epiphinius 
(Ar  FWf  Propk.),  Ha^gai  wbb  the  OiR  who  chanted 
ilw  HilMa)>h  in  the  second  Temple :  "  wherefore,"  he 
»4k,"we  i«j- '  HaUehij ah,  which  it  the  hymn  of  H»g- 
pi  ud  Ztchariali.' "  Hagf^  is  mentiuued  in  the  Apoc- 
npbi  IS  AocBUS,  in  1  Esdr.ri,!;  vii,8;  !  Eadr.  1,40; 
nd  is  alhided  to  in  Ecclns.  xlix,  11  (comp.  Ihg.  a,W), 
adHcb.xii,26  (Hag.  u,6).— Smith,  >.  v.;  Kitto,«.r. 

SaZsCHAKlAH. 

HAGGAI,  PKDpftBCT  <w.  Thcae  valiciiiatiDiia  are 
etnpiiKd  in  a  book  of  two  chapten,  and  omnBt  at  dii- 
C0BK3  to  brief  and  eanaatzy  ta  to  hare  led  some  Ger- 
iHD  Iheola^iBns  to  suspect  that  they  have  not  cotne 
<kwn  to  IB  in  their  original  compkle  fbim,  but  are  only 
■Biiiiiame  (EJiMtom,  BiiMiinff  in  dai  A.  T.ui,^  b9S; 
Jihn.  IMrodmctio  in  librot  lacrai  Vet.  fad.  edit.  2,  Vien- 
na 1811. }  IM). 

Their  street  generally  is  to  mge  the  rebidldiiig  of  the 
T^qde,  which  had,  indeed,  been  commenced  as  early  as 
BX.  iab  (Ezra  iii,  10),  but  was  aAerwardi  discoatinued. 
Ibe  Ssmaritaiii  having  obtained  an  edict  (ram  the  Per- 
■D  kisK  (Ezra  iv,.7)  which  forbade  further  pn>csdure, 
nd  inftoBUial  Jews  pretending  that  the  dme  foi  re- 
tmb&ng  the  Temple  had  not  anival,  since  the  seventy 
jon  pndicled  by  Jeremiah  applied  to  tJie  Temple  also 
(Zich.  i,  2).  As  on  the  death  of  PMado-Smeidis  (the 
■Aktaxekxkb"  of  Eira  iv,  see  ver.  24),  and  the  conse- 
qvsl  Imniualioa  of  his  interdict,  the  jewg  etill  contin- 
srd  to  wait  for  the  end  of  (be  seventy  yeaia,  and  were 
ooIt  eogsged  in  building  splendid  houses  for  them- 
•dns,  HBg);ai  began  to  pn^hesy  in  the  second  year  of 
Dnioa,  RC  aZO. 

His  fics  diKDone  (ch.  i),  delivered  m  the  flnt  day 
«r  the  sixth  mootb  of  the  year  mentioned,  deitouitced 
the  liah  am  iii  uT  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  in  their  "  panel- 
led housu,"  while  the  temple  of  the  Lwd  was  mofiecB 
nd  dacJwe.  The  di^leasure  of  God  vh  muiifeel  in 
ibc  fdlure  of  all  their  efforts  foi  their  own  gratification. 
The  beavoH  were  "slaved  fmm  dew,"  and  the  earth 
■H  "Stayed  from  her  fruiL"  They  had  n^lected  that 
ihifti  ituulil  hare  been  their  finit  care,  and  reaped  the 
liiewaf:»c>ftharMlflBlv>ess(i,l-lI).  The  words  of  the 
infilieiianh  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  their 
kadera.  They  acluiowledQd  the  vdce  of  God  speak- 
Bf;  by  bis  sen-ant,  and  oOKed  the  cooinund.  Their 
•WtBence  was  rewarded  with  the  assurance  of  God's 
ivence  (i,  13),  and  twenty-four  days  afterwards  the 
baldmg  na  itsumed.  The  second  discourse  (ii,  1-9), 
UvemI  on  the  twoity-fint  day  of  ths  seventh  month, 
^■J.  that  a  month  hail  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  work 
•em  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthuuasm  of  the  peo- 
fk  ahaird.  The  pmphet.  ever  ready  lo  tekiniUe  their 
ad,  eocooraged  the  Sagging  ipirils  of  the  chiefs  with 
ih  renewed  aminmce  of  God's  presence,  and  the  fresh 
(■uose  that,  stately  and  magnificent  as  was  the  Temple 
•fOwirwisst  king,  the  gliHy  of  ibe  latter  house  should 
1*  irrcaer  than  the  glory  of  the  former  (ii,  B-9).  The 
tUnl  diflcotirse  (ii,  10-19),  delivered  on  the  twenty- 
Wth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  refers  lo  a  period  when 
ti^liiHi^  materialB  had  been  collected,  and  the  worinnen 
W  began  to  put  them  together.    Yet  the  people  were 


tion  foreshadows  the  establishment  of  the  Mesrianic 
ktigdom  (see  Hengstenberg,  CAriifoto^,  iii,  US  »i|.) 
upon  tbe  overthrow  of  the  thrones  of  the  nations  (ii,23). 

The  style  of  the  discourses  of  Haggai  is  suitable  to 
their  contents :  it  is  pathetic  when  he  eshorts,  it  is  ve- 
hement when  he  reproves,  it  is  somewhat  elevated 
when  he  treats  of  future  events,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
destitute  of  *  poetical  coloring,  though  a  prophet  of  a 
higher  order  would  have  depicted  the  splendor  of  the 
second  Temple  in  brighter  hoea.  The  language  labors 
under  a  poverty  of  terms,  as  may  be  oheerved  in  the 
constant  repetition  ofthe  same  ezpreteions,  which  Eich- 
h«n  (b'iniiiitnig,  §  699)  attributes  to  in  sitempt  at  or- 
nament, rendering  the  writer  disposed  to  recur  frequent- 
ly to  a  (kvorite  ex[)re«sion. 

The  prophetical  discourses  of  Haggai  ara  telerred  to 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Km  v,  1;  vi,  14; 
Heb.  zii,  SO  -.  comp.  Higg.  ii,  7,  8,  iS).  In  most  of  the 
ancient  catsli^ues  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  Haggai  is  not.  indeed,  mentioned  by  name', 
but,  as  they  specify  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  he  must 
have  been  included  among  them,  as  otherwise  their 
number  would  not  be  hlL  Josephus,  mentioning  Hag- 
gai and  Zecliaiiah  {.4nf.  3Ei,4,  6),  calls  them  £vo  irpo^i^ 
rat  (See  generally  Benholdt,  KoMhimf,  iv,  169;  Da- 
vidson, in  Home's  Introdur.  new  ed.  ii,  972  sq. ;  Hawe, 
Grtch.  der  j1  .  A,  p  2(0  sq. :  Smith,  Scriplurt  Talmm), 
i,  288  sq.)— KitID,  a.  v.;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Special  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  this  prophecy 
exclunvely  have  been  written  by  Ropertus  Titienns, 
fn  Aggavm  (in  Opp-'i);  Melanchthon,  ^  r^wiwH/btn  ^in 
0^.  ii) ;  Ecke,  Conmn^anut  (Saling.  1688,  Bvo) ;  Wi- 
celins,  Enarrolin  (Mog.  1641);  Tatenius, £zcrnffirioiiFt 
(Rost.  154«,  1650, 4to) :  Ehaconis,  Eirplicatio  (Lub.  1649; 
foL) ;  Hercer,  Sc/ioii4i  (Paris,  1657, 4to) ;  Pilkington,  Ex- 
potilion  (London,  1660,  Bvo) ;  Brocardus,  Mtrprtiaiia 
[includ.  some  other  books]  (L.  K  1580,  Svo) ;  GiyiHeus, 
CovtmtBlarvu  (Gen.  1581,  8vo;  translated  into  English, 
Lond.  1580,  12mu) ;  Beinbeifk,  EzmHatvina  (Bnuisw. 
1592.  4to)  1  Balwin,  Cimmtitlariui  (including  Zech.  and 
MaL]  (Vilemb.  1610,  Svo)  ;  Tamovius,  Commmlariai 
(Rostock,  1624,  4to) ;  WiUiui,  Commailariiii  [including 
Zech.  and  MaL]  (Brem.  I638,8vo) ;  RayaiAia,  lacrjirt- 
folion  (Lond.  1649, 4to)i  Pfeffinger.^ors  (Argent.  1703, 
4to);  Woken,  ^itoofa«rw»  (Lips.  1719,  4lo);  Kail,  Z)u- 
trrlatima  (s.  L  1771-8,  4io)  j  Hessler,  IButlnitio  (Lund. 
1799,  4lo) ;  Scheibcl,  ObKiraliovi  (VrstisL  18-22,  4to) ; 
Moore.  flTotti,  etc  [mctuding  Zech.  and  UaL]  (S.  Y. 
1866,  8vo)i,K<ihler,  ErUSni^  (ErUngen,  I860,  8vo)i 
Aben-Ezra's  aimotationa  on  Haggai  have  been  transla- 
ted by  Abicht  {in  his  Srirrta  Robb.  Lips.  1705),  Lund 
(Upsi.  1706),  and  Chytneus  (ih.  eod.) ;  Abarbanera  by 
3chcner  (Lpz.  1638,  1706)  and  Mundin  (Jena,  1719); 
Kimchi's  by  Nol  (Par.  1667).  EKposi^ons  of  particular 
passages  are  those  i^  SUudlin  [on  ii,  1-9]  (Tub.  1784), 
Bcnsel  [on  ii,  9]  (in  his  Eyilagm.  Ditieni.  ii,  116  sq.), 
Sartoriufl  [Ml  it,  7J  (Tub.  l756),VesBChuiT  [on  ii,  6-9] 
(in  his  Dim.  POL  No.  6),  Essen  [on  ii,  2S]  (Vitemb. 
1769).    See  Pbofhuts,  Minor. 

Hag'E«li  (Heb.  Nagri;  i-i?n,  a  Rngari/t  ,■  Sept. 
'Arapot  V.  r.  'Afpi,Vulg.  Affarui}.  "Hibhsr,  son  of 
tlaggeri,"  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David's  guard, 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chron.  xi,  38.  Tlie  pai^ 
allel  passage— 2  Sam.  xxiii,  36— has  "  Bani  the  Godite" 
flin).  This  Keanicott  thinks  was  the  original,  from 
which  "  Haggeri"  has  been  corrupted  {Diuert.  p.  214). 
The  Targum  haa  Bar  Gtdi  (Klf  -^9).— Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Haoarekb. 

Haggerty,  JoRK.a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Prince  George  County,  Md, 
in  1747.  He  was  converted  under  the  ministrj-  of  John 
King  about  1771.  He  began  to  preach  among  his 
neighbors  the  same  year,  and  continued  to  labor  dili- 
gently for  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Straw- 
bridge,  Rankin,  and  King,  till  he  entered  the  regular 
*      'le  "year  1779."     He  preached  boili  in 
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EngHsb  and  German.  He  was  instnunental  in  the  con** 
version  of  not  a  lew  men  of  ability,  who  became  orna- 
ments of  the  ministry.  He  located,  owing  to  the  sick- 
ness of  his  wife,  in  1793,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  continued  to  preach  with  great  acceptance.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  elders  of  the  Church,  and  died  in  the 
faith  in  1828,  aged  seventy-six  years.— Stevens,  Hitionf 
qfthe M.E.ChurchyU,m,^m',  iii,144,l^ 

Hag'gl  (Heb.  Chaggi',  *^m,fesiitef  Sept.  'Ayyic), 
the  second  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  patriarch  Gad  (Gen. 
fdvi,  16),  and  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Haooites 
(Numb,  xxvi,  15 ;  Sept.  Ayyi).    B.a  prob.  ante  1784. 

Haggi'ah  (Heb.  Chaggijfah',  nnn^futwal  of  Je- 
hovah ;  Sept.  'Ayyi'a),  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari, 
apparently  the  son  of  Shimea  and  lather  of  Aaaiah, 
which  last  seems  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.vi,  80  [Heb.  15  ]>    aa  ante  1048. 

Hag'glte  (Heb.  only  as  a  collect  with  the  art.  Aa- 

Chaggi\  ^Vm  [for  "^nnn] ;  Sept  6  'Ayyt,  Vulg.  Agir 

te,  A.  V.  *<the  Haggites*"),  the  family  title  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  son  of  Gad  of  the  same  [Heb.]  name 
(Numb,  xj^  15).    See  Haoox. 

Hag'gith  (Heb.  CAa^s*^',  n-^m;  Sept  'kyyi^  v. 
r.  4»cyyi^,  but  'Ayyf  i.^  in  1  Chron.  ii,  8 ;  Joeephus  'Ay- 
yi^t  AnL  vii,  14, 4),  a  wife  of  David,  only  known  as  the 
mother ofAdonijah (2 Sam. iii,4;  1  Kings i,5,ll;  ii,18; 
1  Chron.  iii,  2) ;  but  apparently  married  to  David  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  B.C  1053.  See  David. 
**Her  son  was,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for  his  hand- 
some presence.  In  the  first  and  last  of  the  above  pas- 
sages Haggith  is  fourth  ia  order  of  mention  among  the 
wives,  Adonijah  being  also  fourth  among  the  sons.  His 
birth  happened  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  2, 5)  shortly  af- 
ter that  of  Absalom  (1  Kings  i,  6,  where  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  words  '  his  mother*  are  inserted  by  the 
translators)**  (Smith,  s.  v.).  The  Heb.  name  is  merely 
the  fern,  of  the  adj.  that  appears  in  the  names  Hagoi, 
etc.,  and  seems  to  be  indicative  offettimty  in  the  relig- 
ious sense  [see  Festival]  ;  Fttrst  renders  it  **bom  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles'*  {Heb,  Lex,  s.  v.),  and  Mr. 
Grove  (in  Smith,  ut  mp.)  regards  it  as  =**  a  dancer," 
from  the  primitive  sense  of  the  root  ajn. 

Ha'gla  ('Ayio  or  'Aym,  Vulg.  Aggid),  given  in  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Esd.  v,  34)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
"servants  of  Solomon**  whose  "sons"  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem after  the  exile ;  instead  of  H  attil  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,57;  Neh.  vii,59> 

Hagidgad.    See  Hor-ha-oidoad. 

Hagiogr&pha,  'Ayi6yga<(ta  (Jloly  Writings)^  a  term 
first  found  in  Epiphanius  (Panarium,  p.  68),  who  used 
it,  as  well  as  ypa^cia,  to  denote  the  third  division  of 
the  Scriptures,  called  by  the  Jews  D'^ains,  or  the 
Writings,  consisting  of/trc  booh  [see  Megilloth],  viz. 
the  three  poems  (DOK),  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms, 
and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

These  divisions  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bath- 
ray  foL  1,  ed.  Amsterdam),  where  the  sacred  books  are 
classified  under  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writ- 
ings (JCetubim),  The  hist  are  thus  enumerated  (l  c.y, 
Kuth,  the  book  (sq^her)  of  Pftahns,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes  {Kohdeth),  the  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations, 
Daniel,  and  the  books  (rnegiUoth)  of  Esther,  Ezra,  and 
Chronicles.  The  Jewuii  writers,  however,  do  not  uni- 
formly follow  this  arrangement,  as  they  sometimes  place 
the  Psalms  or  the  book  of  Job  first  among  the  hagio- 
grapha.  Jerome  gives  the  arrangement  followed  by  the 
Jews  in  his  time.  He  observes  that  they  divided  the 
Scriptures  into  five  books  of  Moses,  eight  prophetical 
books  (viz.  1.  Joshua;  2.  Judges  and  Kuth ;  8.  Samuel; 
4.  Kings;  5.  Isaiah;  6.  Jeremiah;  7.  Ezekiel;  8.  The 
twelve  prophets),  and  nine  Hagiographti,  viz.  1.  Job; 
2.  David,  five  parts;  8.  Sotomon,  three  parts;  4.  Kohe- 
leth;  5.  Canticles;  6.  Daniel,  7.  Chronicles;  8.  Esdras, 


two  books  [viz.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah] ;  9.  Esther.  ^  Some, 
however,*'  he  adds, "  place  Ruth  and  Lamentations  ammig 
the  Hagiographa  rather  than  among  the  prophetical 
books.**  We  find  a  diiferent  arrangement  in  Josephus, 
who  reckons  thirteen  prophetical  books,  and  four  con- 
tjiining  hynms  and  moral  precepts  {Apion,  i,  8) ;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  after  the  time  of  Josephus 
the  Jews  comprised  many  books  among  the  prophets 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Hagiographa.  It 
has.  however,  been  considered  as  more  probable  that  Jo- 
sephus had  no  authority  from  mannscripts  for  his  dasai- 
ficatiqn. 

The  eariiest  notice  which  we  find  of  these  divisions 
is  that  contained  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Ecde- 
slasticus,  written  RC.  cir.  140,  the  author  of  which  re- 
fers to  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books ;  by 
which  last  were  most  probably  meant  the  Hagiographa. 
Philo  also  speaks  of  the  Law^  the  Prophets,  the  Hymns, 
and  the  other  books,  but  without  classifying  them.  In 
the  New  Testament  we  find  three  corresponding  divis- 
ions mentioned,  viz.  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Ptelms;  which  last  book  has  been  supposed  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  third  division,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  then  being  the  first  in  the  catalogue  (Luke 
xxiv,  44).  Havemick,  however  {Handbuch,  p.  78),  sup- 
poses that  Luke  calls  the  Hagiographa  by  the  name  of 
Psalms,  rather  on  account  of  the  poeticid  character  of 
several  of  its  parts.  The  "  book  of  the  Ptophets"  ia  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  distinct  volume 
(Acts'  vii,  42,  where  the  passage  indicated  is  Amoe  v,  25, 
26).  It  is  well  known  that  the  second  class  was  divided 
by  the  Jews  into  the  eariy  Prophets,  viz.  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  the  later  Prophets,  viz.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  (called  the  major  prophets),  and  the 
book  bf  the  twelve  (minor)  prophets. 

When  this  division  of  books  was  first  introduced  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Probably  it  commenced 
after  the  return  from  the  exile,  with  the  first  formation 
of  the  canon.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the 
principle  on  which  the  classification  was  formed.  The 
rabbinical  writers  maintain  that  the  authors  of  the  Ke- 
tubwi  enjoyed  only  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration,  as 
they  received  no  immediate  communication  from  the 
deity,  like  that  made  to  Moses,  to  whom  God  spoke  face 
to  face ;  and  that  they  did  not  receive  their  knowledge 
through  the  medium  of  vi^pns  and  dreams,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  prophets  or  the  writers  of  the  second  class ; 
but  still  that  they  felt  the  Divine  Spirit  resting  on  them 
and  inspiring  them  with  suggestions.  This  is  the  view 
maintained  by  Abarbauel  (Prof,  in  Proph,  priores,  foL 
20,  1),  Kimchi  {Praf,  in  Psalm.),  Maimonides  {More 
Nebochim,  ii,  45,  p.  317),  and  Elias  Levita  {Tisbi) ;  which 
last  writer  defines  the  word  ^tPD  to  mean  a  work  writ" 
ten  by  divine  inspiration.  The  placing  of  Ruth  among 
the  Hagiographa,  and  especially  the  separation  of  Lam- 
entations from  Jeremiah,  seems,  however,  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable Mrith  this  hypothesis ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  the  historical  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  should  be  placed  among  the 
Pn^ihets,  and  the  book  of  Chronicles  among  the  Hagio- 
grapha, The  reasons  generally  assigned  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  placing  in  the  third  class  the  books  of  Psalma, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  are  so  lanciful  and  unsatislactor;}'  as  to 
have  led  Christian  writers  to  form  other  and  more  defi- 
nite classifications.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  reason 
assigned  by  Rabbi  Kimchi  for  excluding  Daniel  from 
the  book  of  Prophets,  viz.  that  he  has  not  equalled  the 
other  prophets  in  his  visions  and  dreams.  Others  as- 
sign the  late  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  the  reason  for 
the  insertion  of  it,  as  well  as  of  some  historical  books, 
in  the  Hagiographa,  inasmuch  as  the  collection  of  the 
prophets  was  closed  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
this  bcpk  (De  Wette,  §  255).  Bertholdt,  who  is  of  this 
opinion  {Ekdeitung,  i,  70  sq.),  thinks  that  the  word  Ke~ 
tubim  means  "  books  newly  introduced  into  the  capon"* 
(p.  81).  Hengstenberg  (Authentie  des  Daniel,  etc,  p. 
25  sq.)  follow^  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  Rabbins,  and 
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BtisUins  tKut  the  book  of  Dtniel  was  placed  m  the 
HigMgnpha  in  eoosequenoe  of  the  lower  degree  of  in* 
!|»ukm  attached  to  it;  but  herein  he  is  oppoeed  by 
Himsmek  {liandfmck,  p.  62).  De  Wette  (§  18)  sap- 
pom  that  the  finfe  two  divirions  (the  Law  and  the 
ProfkeU)  were  doted  a  little  after  the  time  of  Nehemi- 
ah  (oompare  2  Maoc  ii,  13, 14)^  and  that  perhaps  at  the 
cad  ef  the  Ptesian  period  the  Jews  commenced  the 
fiiaatioa  of  the  Hagiogropha,  which  long  remained 
'^cbangeabie  and  open."  The  collection  of  the  Ptahns 
ws  Bot  yet  completed  when  the  two  first  parts  were 
ftnaed.    See  Kethubiii. 

It  has  been  con<duded  from  Matt  xxiii,  85,  and  Lake 
si,  51,  compared  with  Loke  xxir,  14,  that  as  the  Paafans 
vcre  the  first,  so  were  Chronicles  the  last  book  in  the 
E^mgrapba  (Carpzor,  Introd,  iv,  25).  If,  when  Jesus 
^nb  of  the  righteoos  blood  shed  from  the  blood  of 
Abd  (Gen.  ir,  8)  to  that  of  Zechariah,  he  referred,  as 
DHt  commentators  suppose,  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
leboiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20, 21),  there  appears  a  pecul- 
iar appoBteneas  in  the  appeal  to  the  firat  and  the  last 
boob  m  the  canon.  The  book  of  Chronicles  still  holds 
the  last  piaee  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  which  are  all  ar- 
laBged  according  to  the  threefold  division.  The  late 
tee  of  Chronldee  may  in  some  measure  account  for  its 
■poatkn  from  the  book  of  Kings ;  and  thb  ground 
bUs  good  whether  we  fix  the  era  of  the  chronicler, 
vith  Zmiz,  at  about  B.C.  260,  or,  with  Movers,  we  con- 
cave him  to  hare  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Ne- 
heanah,  and  to  have  written  about  B.C.  400  {Krititche 
Utkrtatkmg  Sber  de  BibUsche  Chromk,  Bonn,  1884). 
Hk  circuHMfance  of  the  existence  of  a  few  acknowl- 
edged later  additions,  sach  as  1  Chron.  iii,  19-24,  does 
BiA  Bulitate  against  this  hypothesis,  as  these  may  have 
been  sapj^ied  by  the  last  editor.  See  CHROincLES, 
Books  of.  De  Wette  ooncdves  that  the  genealogy  in 
this  passage  comes  down  only  to  the  third  generation 
afka-  Kdioniah.     See  Cajcon  op  Scriptube. 

The  word  Hagiogropha  is  once  used  by  Jerome  in  a 
pBGiSar  eense.  Speaking  of  Tobit,  he  asserts  that  the 
/ews,  cutting  off  this  book  from  the  catalogue  of  the  di- 
rioe  Scilptmca,  place  it  among  those  books  which  they 
eafl  Hagiograjika,  Again,  of  Judith  he  says,  "•  By  the 
Jews  it  is  read  among  the  Hagiographa,  whose  authOT- 
!ty  is  not  sufficient  to  confirm  debated  points;"  but,  as 
IB  the  latter  instance,  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  read 
ApocMypka,  which  is  doubtless  the  true  reading,  it  is 
kighly  piobal^  that  the  word  Hagiographa,  used  in 
K&roice  to  the  book  of  Tobit,  has  arisen  firom  the  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber.  The  two  words  were  in  the  Bfid- 
fc  Ages  frequently  used  as  synonymous.  See  Deutb- 
Bo-ciAsoxiCAL.  "Hagiographa"  has  also  been  used  by 
CbrBtian  writers  as  synonymous  with  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Alexaadrian  tnmdators  have  not  been  guided 

hf  the  ttHvelbld  divinon  in  their  arrangement  of  the 

hsolcs  of  Scripcaxe.    The  different  MSS.  of  the  Sept 

tiao  Tvy  in  this  respect   In  the  Vatican  Codex  (which 

tke  pnitted  edidom  chiefly  follow)  Tobit  and  Judith  are 

lihecd  between  Kehemiah  and  Esther.    Wisdom  and 

Ecclpwasticns  follow  Canticles.    Banich  and  Lamenta- 

fijDow  Jeremiah,  and  the  Old  Testament  concludes 

the  fsor  books  of  Maccabees.    Luther  (who  intro- 

into  the  Bible  a  peculiar  arrangement,  which  in 

tie  (Hd  Testament  has  been  followed  in  the  English 

Aatborised  Veraion)  was  the  first  who  separated  the  ca- 

BtBieal  Ihan  the  other  books.    Not  only  do  the  Alex- 

adriaa  traodatora,  the  £itherB,  and  Luther  differ  from 

die  Jews  in  the  order  of  suocesnon  of  the  sacred  books, 

\m  among  the  Jews  themselves  the  Tahnudists  and 

and  the  German  and  Spanish  IfSS.  follow 

adiBfaqitanangement. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Biblb. 


Hagiolatiy.    SeeSAnrrSjWoBsmp  or. 

m 

Bahtoth.    See  F^ha-hiboth. 

fefa^Angtlffti  a  distingnished  German  Protestant 
^•fe^aB,  Oiienealist,  and  opponent  of  rationalism,  was 
^st  Gnmogterhmwen,  tii6»r  Querfiirt,  in  Prasaan 


Saxony,  March  27,  1792.  ffis  father  died  before  he 
was  nine  years  old,  but  his  pastor,  St()8Ben,  generously 
instructed  the  orphan  with  Ids  own  son,  and  secured  his 
admission  to  the  gymnasium  at  Eisleben.  In  1810 
Hahn  entered  the  University  of  Ldpsic,  where,  he  tells 
us  (Preface  to  Lehrbuch  des  chritUichen  GhubetUj  2d 
ed.),  he  lost  his  early  faith  and  peace,  the  fruits  of  a  pi- 
ous mother's  teachings,  and  became  imbued  with  the 
prevailing  rationalism.  After  a  three-years'  course,  in 
which,  b^des  adding  to  his  stock  of  classic  and  theo- 
logical learning,  he  had  studied  Oriental  languages  and 
literature,  esp^iially  Syriac  and  Arabic,  he  engaged  in 
teaching.  \n  1817  he  entered  the  newly-established 
theological  school  at  Wittenberg,  where,  under  happier 
religimis  inftuences  and  ini^irations,  he  regained  his 
lost  faith  and  peace,  and  was  henceforth  active  in  seek- 
ing to  impart  them  to  other  minds  and  hearts.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1821 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  In  the  University  of 
Konigsberg,  and  during  his  occupancy  of  that  post  pub- 
lished BardesoneSj  GnotticuSf  Syrorum  primus  hymnolo' 
guM  (Leipsic,  1819),  a  work  which  earned  for  him  the 
doctorate  of  theok^.  This  was  followed  by  several 
other  publications  in  patristic  literature,  viz.  Dt  gitoti 
Marcumu  (1820)  -^Anttiheaet  Marcionii,  etc.  (1828)  ;— 
Da$  EvangeUum  Mardontf  etc  (1828): — Be  Canone 
Marcumt  (1824) : — Chrettcmathia  Sgriaca,  s,  S.  Epbrt^ 
mt,  etc  (in  conjunction  with  Seiffert)  (1825) ;  besides 
treatises  in  several  periodicals.  Being  called  in  1826  to 
the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, Hahn  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  theological  con- 
troversy, and  gave  ex{Hre8eion  to  his  antagonism  to  the 
Rationalists  in  his  treatise  Be  Maiumalumi,  qui  dicitur, 
Vera  Indole  et  qua  cum  Naturaiitmo  cowtineatur  ratione 
(licipsic,  1827),  in  which  he  asserts  the  necessity  of 
supranatural  revelation,  and  the  inability  of  man  by 
nature  to  attain  "certain  and  complete  Knowledge  of 
religious  truths,"  and  aims  to  show  historicaUy  that 
rationalism  had  always  been  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
hostile  to  Christianity,  and  that  it  was  the  offspring  of 
naturalism  and  deism.  He  developed  this  antagonism 
still  further  in  his  Offime  Erld&mng  an  die  ecangeUscko 
Kircke  zundchst  m  Sackten  und  Preustm  (1827),  where- 
in he  maintains  that  SationaUsts  cannot  be  considered 
as  ChrisUan  teachers,  and  ought  in  conscience  to  with- 
draw from  the  evangelical  Church.  His  efforts  in  favor 
of  evangelical  orthodoxy  were  continued  in  his  X«Ar- 
buch  des  ckristUchm  GUxubena  (1828;  2d  ed.  1857),  and 
Sendsckreiben  an  Bretschneider  Uber  die  Lage  des  Chris- 
tentkupu  in  unserer  ZeU  und  das  VerhaUmss  christUcher 
Theologie  zur  Wissenschqfi  Hberhaupt  (1882).  The  last 
work  especially  led  to  his  call  to  Breslau  in  1838  as  pro- 
fessor, and  his  appointment  as  oonsistorial  counsellor,  a 
pontion  of  great  importance  in  the  direction  of  ecclesi- 
astical affaua.  In  1844  he  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent for  Silesia,  which  post  he  filled  until  his  death, 
May  18, 1868,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  exert  con- 
siderable influence  in  behalf  of  the  evangelical  party 
among  the  clergy.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
not  already  mentioned  are,  Bibliothek  der  Symhok  und 
Glaubensregein  der  apostoL-caiholischen  Kirche  (1842) : 
—Theologisch-HrchUche  AmaUn  (Bredau,  1842-44)  >- 
Bos  Behamtniss  der  evangdischen  Kirche  und  die  ordi' 
natorisehe  Verp^fiichtung  ihrer  Biener  (1847) : — Bos  Be- 
hetmtmss  der  evang^schen  Kircke  in  seinem  VerkaUnisst 
zu  dem  der  rdmisdtenwidgriechiscken  (1858) : — Predigten 
und  Beden  vader  dm  Bewegungen  tn  Kirche  und  Stoat 
seii  dem  J.  1880  (1852).  See  obituary  notice  of  Hahn 
in  the  Allgemeine  KirchenrZeUung  for  1868,  Na  75-77, 
and  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  life  up  to  1880  in 
Dietzsch's  HomUet,  Journal,  1880,  voL  ii,  pt  i ;  Herzog, 
Racd'Eneykhp,  xix,  598  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  One- 
rale,  xxiii,  164 ;  New  Amer,  Cyclop,  viii,  684.  (J. W.  M.) 

Hahn,  Heinxloh  Augost,  eldest  son  of  August 
Hahn,  was  bom  at  K6nig8berg  June  19, 1821,  and  died 
Dec  1, 1861,  at  Greifswidd.  After  having  studied  at 
Breslau  and  Berlin,  he  devoted  himself  to  Old-Testa- 
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ment  exegesiB  and  theology.  He  was  tutor  (privat- 
docent)  at  Brealau  in  1845,  went  thence  in  1846  to  Ko- 
nigsberg  as  professor  ad  inierim  on  the  death  of  H&- 
vemick,  and  in  1851  became  professor  extraordinary, 
and  in  1860  ordinary  professor  at  Greifswald,  succeed- 
ing Kosegarten.  He  edited  H&vemick's  VorUsungm 
aber  die  ThexdogU  des  A.  TettamenU  (1848).  His  chief 
works  are,  a  dissertation  De  Spe  immortaUtatis  sub  VeL 
Testam.  etc ;  Veteris  tettam.  tmletUia  de  Natura  hombtU 
(1846) :— Commentor  Ober  da*  Buck  ffiob  (1850)  •.—ifber- 
eetzung  und  Eriddrung  des  Hohen  lAedes  (1852) : —  Er- 
Jddrung  von  Jesaia  Kapitd  40-46  (forming  voL  iii  of 
Drechsler's  commentary  on  Isaiah,  1857)  :---Commentctr 
iiber  das  Predigerbuch  Salomons  (1860).  His  works  evince 
the  care  and  fidelity  which  characterized  the  man,  but 
his  criticisms  are  sometimes  marked  by  great  boldness. 
He  was  a  man  of  mild  temper  and  great  purity  of  char- 
acter. See  A  Ugemeine  Kirchen-ZeUung  for  1862,  No.  26 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix,  597.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Hahn,  Mlohael,  a  Grerman  theosophist,  was  bom 
Feb.  2,  1758,  at  Altdorf,  near  B&blmgen,  WUrtemberg. 
The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  was  from  early  youth  under 
the  infiuence  of  profound  religious  convictions,  and  de- 
voted himself,  in  retirement,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  works  of  prominent  theosophists,  as  Behmen 
and  Oetinger.  He  claimed  to  receive  from  God  special 
revelations,  and  wrote  doim  their  contents.  As  a  speak- 
er in  the  meetings  of  the  Pietists  he  attracted  large 
crowds,  was  sevend  times  summoned  before  the  consis- 
tory to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  heresy,  but 
was  finally  allowed  to  spend  the  last  twenty-four  years 
of  hb  life  without  further  annoyance  upon  an  estate  of 
the  duchess  Frandsca  of  WUrtembeig.  There  he  died 
in  great  peace  in  1819.  The  followers  of  Uahn,  called 
the  MicheUanSf  constitute  an  organized  communion 
which  has  never  separated  from  the  State  Church,  but 
the  members  of  which  annually  meet  for  consultation, 
and,  in  particular,  for  making  provision  for  the  poor. 
The  celebrated  colony  of /TomMo/  (q.  v.),  near  Stutt- 
gard,  was  organized  under  the  direct  influence  of  Hahn. 
The  works  of  Hahn,  which  contain  a  complete  specula- 
tive theosophy,  have  been  published  at  Tubingen  in  12 
vols.  (1819  sq.).  Several  of  his  hymns  were  received 
by  Albert  Knapp  into  the  h3rmn-book  which  he  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  State  Church.  Like  many  of  the  Wtlr- 
temberg  Pietists,  Hahn  believed  in  the  final  restoration 
of  all  things.— Haug,  Die  Sekte  der  Michdianer,  in  Stu- 
dim  der  evang.  GeistUchkeU  WUrtembergs,  vol  xi;  Ill- 
gen,  Hist,  theolog.  ZeitsdiHft,  1841 ;  Romer,  KirM,  Ge- 
schichte  WUrtembergs ;  Henog,  Read-EncvhL  v,  472.  (A. 
J.S.) 

Hall  (Gen.  xii,  8 ;  xiii,  8).    See  Al 

HaiL    See  Bbn-uau.. 

Hail  f  (xatpc,  re^wbe,  as  often  rendered;  "farewell" 
also),  a  salutation,  importing  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of 
the  person  addressed  (Luke  i,  28;  in  mockery,  Matt, 
xxvii,  29,  etc).  It  is  now  seldom  used  among  us,  but 
was  customary  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  import- 
ed as  much  as  "Joy  to  you,"  or  "Health  to  you;"  in- 
cluding in  the  term  health  all  kinds  of  prosperity.— Cal- 
met,  s.  V.    See  Greeting. 

Hail  O^ja,  barad\  x«^a^a)»  or  congealed  rain,  is 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  kingdoms  and 
nations,  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  people.  As  a 
hail-storm  is  generally  accompanied  by  lightning,  and 
seems  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  we  find  m  Scripture  hail  and  fire,  L  e. 
lightning,  mentioned  together  (Exod,  ix,  28;  compare 
Job  xxxviii,  22,  28;  Psa.  cv,  82;  Ixxviii,  48;  cxlviii, 
8;  xviii,  13).  See  Plagues  of  Egypt.  That  hail, 
though  uncommon,  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  Egypt, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Mansleben  and  Manconys, 
who  had  heard  it  thunder  during  their  stay  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  former  on  the  Ist  of  Januar}',  and  the  latter  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  the  same  month;  on  the  same  day 


it  also  haHed  there.  Perry  also  remarks  that  it  hails, 
though  seldom,  in  Januar>'  and  February  at  Cairo.  Po- 
cocke  even  saw  hail  mingled  with  rain  fall  at  Fium  in 
February  (compare  Exod.  ix,  84).  Korte  also  saw  hail 
fall.  Jomard  says, "  I  have  several  times  seen  even  hail 
at  Alexandria."  Volney  mentions  a  hail-storm  which 
he  saw  crossing  over  Mount  Sinai  into  that  country, 
some  of  whose  frozen  stones  he  gathered ;  "  and  so,"  he 
says, "  I  drank  iced  water  in  Egypt."  Hail  was  also 
the  means  made  use  of  by  God  for  defeating  an  army 
of  the  kings  of  Canaan  (Josh,  x,  11).  In  this  passage 
it  is  said, "  The  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heav- 
en upon  them" — L  e.  hail-stones  of  an  extraonlinar\' 
size,  and  capable  of  doing  dreadful  execution  in  their 
fall  from  heaven.  Some  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  the  miracle  consisted  of  real  stones,  fn>m  the  cir- 
cumstance that  stones  only  are  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause ;  but  this  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  there 
are  many  instances  on  record  of  hail-st(Nies  of  enormous 
size  and  weight  falling  in  different  countries,  so  as  to 
do  immonse  injury,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  Animjiiii 
and  men.  In  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  r^ons, 
hail-stones  are  frequent  and  severe  in  the  mountainous 
districts  and  along  the  coasts;  but  in  the  plains  and 
deserts  hail  scarcely  ever  falls.  In  the  elevated  region 
of  Northern  Persia  the  hail-stones  are  fi^uently  so  vi- 
olent as  to  destroy  the  cattle  in  the  fields;  and  in  Com. 
Porter's  Letters  Jrom  Constantinople  and  its  Environs  (i, 
44)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  terrific  hail- 
storm that  occurred  on  the  Bosphorus  in  the  summer 
of  1831,  which  fully  bears  out  the  above  and  other  Scrip- 
ture representations.  Many  of  the  lumps  picked  up  af- 
ter the  storm  weighed  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  In 
Isa.  xxviii,  2,  which  denounces  the  approaching  de- 
struction by  Shalmaneser,  the  same  images  are  employ- 
ed. Hail  is  mentioned  as  a  divine  judgment  by  the 
prophet  Haggai  (ii,  17).  The  destruction  of  the  Assyr- 
ian army  is  pointed  out  in  Isa.  xxx,  80.  Ezekiel  (xiii, 
11)  represents  the  wall  daubed  with  untempered  mortar 
as  being  destroyed  by  great  hail-stones.  Also  in  his 
prophecy  against  Gog  (xxxviii,  22)  he  emplo3'8  the 
same  symbol  (compare  Rev.  xx,  9).  The  hail  and  fire 
mingled  with  blood,  mentioned  in  Rev.  viii,  7,  are  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  commotions  of  nations.  The  great 
hail,  in  Rev.  xi,  19,  denotes  great  and  heavy  judgments 
on  the  enemies  of  true  religion ;  and  the  grievous  storm, 
in  xvi,  21,  represents  something  similar,  and  far  more 
severe.  So  Horace  {OdeSj  i,  2) ;  comp.  Virgil  (yfc'n.  iv, 
120, 161 ;  ix,  669)  and  Uvy  (u,  62,  and  xxvi,  11). 

Hail-stoke  (T1^  "{^M,  e'ben  barad\  a  stone  of  kail). 
See  above.' 

Haime,  John,  a  soldier  in  the  English  army,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers.  He  was  bom  at  Shaftes- 
bury, Dorsetshire,  in  1710,  and  was  bred  a  gardener,  and 
afterwards  a  button-maker.  From  early  life  he  lived 
in  great  wickedness,  and  in  constant  agony  of  con^-ic- 
tion.  In  1739  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  some  time  after  he  was  converted ;  but,  being  very 
ignorant,  he  alternately  lost  and  regained  his  hope,  but 
constantly  labored  to  save  others.  At  last  he  heard 
and  conversed  with  Mr.  Wesley,  much  to  his  comfort. 
The  regiment  was  sent  to  Flanders  in  1743,  from  which 
time  tiU  Feb.  1745,  he  was  in  despair  and  great  agony. 
At  that  time,  whUe  marching  into  Germany,  his  evi- 
dence of  pardon  returned,  and,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's letters,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  he  showed  great  gallantry.  In  May, 
1744,  the  army  went  to  Brussels,  and  here  his  labors 
were  the  means  of  a  great  and  remarkable  Vevival  in 
the  army  and  city.  Part  of  the  time  Haime  had  siac 
preachers  under  him,  although  the  regular  chaplains 
opposed  him.  But  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  and  gen- 
eral Ponsonby  were  his  friends  and  {latrons,  and  his 
piety  of  life,  and  the  valor  of  his  "  Methodists'"  in  eveiy 
battle,  commanded  universal  admiration  and  respect. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1746,  he  fell  into  de^r,  and  from 
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ihu  rlnt  bt  Und  for  hnotT  yMn  "  in  agony  of  loul: 
Id  in  Ibe  lime,  in  Gennuiy,  KngUnd,  Ireland,  he 
'anti  m*  "ilh  all  the  owrgy  of  lieqiaii  to  tabor, 
pmrUng  oftta  20  or  30  dnws  a.  week,  and  aecing  ihou- 
HulK^sMiboanTenad  under  hia  eflbna,  while  hiiown 
lid  «  fiilnl  with  aogui^  and  diiku«H,  At  the  end 
ifiliii  aar  he  once  more  obtained  the  evidence  of  ae- 
cqnnce  irUli  Uod.  He  died  Aug.  18,  IT84,  at  Whii- 
AaA,  in  Kuniiafaire. — JaclwHi,  Lira  of  Harb/  Mrlk- 
fSn  PrradHn,  i,  1-17 ,  Slevena,  aiHiay  of  Malndiim, 
id.iL 

Hall  (pnpolr  ^^b,  tdr',  d(ji£)  IB  ^oentty 
liined  in  Sajpurt,  chiettj  «ilh  releroice  (o  the 
l>  nBnlj  anjlfaiog  hw  the  caprice  of  bahion  been 
VM  KhkinglT  di*idayed  than  in  the  various  fnnos 
■bkb  ihe  tane  of  diKient  countiifs  and  agea  hai  pre- 
tiiti  tit  £ip«ing  of  tbii  natural  covering  of  the 
Uai.    SteHuQ. 

L  or  the  more  ancient  nalin 
ulun  Iven  the  dkM  uniform 


.  the  Egyptiani  appea 
their  habi[a  regarilinL 
e  moat  peculiar.  We 
1!)  that  they  let  thi 


Inm  (ma  Uaodotua  (ii,  36 , 
luir  of  ihfir  hod  and  beard  grow  oidy  wtien  they 
in  Bainuiig,  and  that  they  ihaved  it  at  other  ti 
ErH  in  the  cane  of  young  children  they  were  woi 
sttn  tlK  bead,  leaving  only  a  Aw  locki  on  the  ^nt, 
iJb,  od  badi,  n  m  nnUein  of  youth.    In  the  caM  of 


tjjpUM  Manner  of  wearing  tt 

!>niai1ar  wcK  tber,"  Bays  Wilkinaon,  "  on  thia  pan 
ilw  la  have  n^Kted  it  waa  a  BubJKt  of  reproach  and 
(iwdt ;  and  whenerer  they  intendeil  to  convey    ' 
■lairftmaiKrf'kiw  condition,  or  a  alovenly  penum, 
ni*i  n|ira(n(ed  him  with  a  beard'  (Ancint  ^^, 
*n^iii,857).    Sbvea  abo,  when  brought  from  foreign 
anoria,  having  beaith  on  them  at  their  arrival, 
<t£gt4  la  conlbim  to  tbe  cleanly  habita  of  their  maa- 
TB  ihaved,  and  they 
'enal  practice  among 
ntol  notice  in  the  life 
I  Pharaoh  he  ahaved 
Eher  places  he  woulil 
:I  hia  beard,  but  on  no 
tice  waa  carried  there 
to  aoch  a  length  prob- 
ably ftom  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  climate  to 
generate  ihe  tlean  and 
other  vermin  which 

and   hence   alao   the 


Ihave  their  whole 
Imdiea  every  third 
lay  (Herod,  ii,  ST). 
It  ia  ainKular,  bow- 
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dicate  that  notions  of  deanlineaa  did  not  alone  regulau 
the  practice,  that  the  women  ilitl  wore  their  natural 
hair,  long  and  ptaited,  oll*n  reaching  down  in  the  form 
af  atringt  to  the  bottom  of  the  ahoulder-bUdee.  Hany 
of  the  female  mnmmiea  have  been  found  with  their  hair 
ihuB  plaitfd,  and  in  good  preaervation.  The  nwdem 
ladiea  of  K^-p'  «>me  but  little  behind  their  aialen  of 
olden  time  in  thin  respect  (»e«  Lane'i  Modern  Jiggp- 
tiant,  i,  60),  Yet  what  wa«  remarkable  in  the  inhab- 
itants oT  a  hot  climate,  while  they  removed  their  nat- 
ural hair,  they  were  accualomed  to  wear  wigs,  which 
were  so  CMUtructed  that  "  they  far  aurpawcil,'  aajn 
Wilkinson,  "the  comfort  and  coohien  of  Ihe  modem 
turtian,  the  rtlicuUted  tenure  of  the  ground-work  on 
which  the  hair  waa  fastened  allowing  the  heat  of  Ihe 
bead  to  escape,  while  tbe  hair  effectuallv  pintecte'l  it 
from  the  Bun"  (^iM-.ijSTrf.iii,  854),  J«ephua  (/.|/f, 
5  11)  notices  an  instance  of  false  hair  (inp^ii^  »riir) 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  diivfiuse.  Among  (he 
Hedea  the  wig  was  worn  by  the  upper  claaees  (Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  i,8,  J),     See  Hkad-drkss. 

2.  The  precisely  opposite  practice,  aa  regards  men, 
would  seem  to  have  prevailed  amnng  the  ancient  As- 
syrians, and,  indeed,  among  the  Asiatics  generally.     In 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  hair 
always  appears  lung,  combed  ckne- 
ly  down  upon  the  head,  and  shed- 


Silwlfin 


urlsonthe 


The  beard  also  n 
allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  length, 
and,  deecending  low  on  the  breast,  . 
waa  divided  inio  two  or  three  rows  I 
of  curls.    The  mustache  waa  also  ■ 
careTuUy  trimmed  and  curled  af^ 
the  endl^   (Layard's  A'lMrn),  ii,  Assyrtan  Nsnuer  of 
827).    Herodotus  likewise  leffiHes     wesripg  the  Hair, 
that  tbe  Babylonian,  wore  their     g;;S^b'^'',;USm) 
hair  long  (i,  !9&).     The  very  long 
hair,  huwever,  that  appears  in  the  I^IureB  on  tbe  moim- 
ments  ia  nuppceed  to  have  been  partly  false,  £  sort  of 
head-drenloaildto  the  effect  ofthe  natural  hair.    The 
excessive  pains  bestowed  by  the  ancient  natinnn  in  ar- 
ranging the  hair  and  beard  appears  almost  foppish  in 
contrast  with  thrir  stern,  mania!  chancier  (Ijayard's 
Amecnl,  ii,  254).     See  Beari).     The  practice  oT  Ihe 
modern  Arabs  in  regard  to  the  length  of  Iheir  hair  va- 
ries; generally  tbe  men  allow  it  lo  grow  ila  natural 
length,  the  tresses  lianging  down  lo  the  breaal,  and 
sometimes  to  the  waisi,  affording  substantial  protection 
to  the  head  and  neck  against  Ihe  violence  of  the  sun'H 
rays  (Bnrckbardfs  Xolti,  i,  48 ;  Wellsted's  Trurtli,  i, 
38,  58,  78). 

Among  the  ancient  Greekii,  Ihe  general  admiration 

Dg  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  is  evidenced  h\- 

expression  aipritoii6iavTic 'Axawi  {"  well-combeil 

ia"),  K>  often  occurring  in  Homerj   and  by  the 

saying,  which  passed  current  among  the  people,  thai 

cheapest  of  nmamentst  and  in  Ihe  reprt- 

'  Iheir  divinities,  especially  Bacchus  and 

Apollo,  whose  limg  locks  were  a  symbol  of  perpetuaJ 

youth.    But  (he  practice  varied.    While  the  Spartans 


r  ofweaHng  the  Hair.    (Hope'i 


tier  times  wore  the  hair  long,  and  men  as  well  as 
n  were  wont  bt  have  it  tied  in  B  knot  over  th<' 
crown  of  the  head,  at  a  later  period  they  were  accus- 
.  to  wear  it  abort.  Among  the  Athenians,  also,  it 
lentood  tbe  later  practice  varied  somewhat  from 
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the  earlier,  thongfa  the  information  is  less  specific  The 
Romans  passed  through  similar  changes:  in  more  an- 
cient times  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  was  allowed 
to  grow ;  but  about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
sen  barbers  b^gan  to  be  introduced,  and  men  usually 
wore  the  hair  short.  Shaving  was  also  customary,  and 
a  long  beard  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  slovenliness. 
An  instance  even  occurs  of  a  man,  M.  Livius,  who  had 
been  banished  for  a  time,  being  ordered  by  the  censors 
to  have  his  beard  shavecl  before  he  entered  the  senate 
{UvYf  xxvii,  84).    See  Diadem. 

This  later  practice  must  have  been  quite  general  in 
the  Gospel  age,  so  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  among 
the  countries  which  witnessed  the  labors  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  since,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  re- 
fers to  it  as  an  acknowledged  -and  nearly  universal  fact. 
^'Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,**  he  asked, 
"  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him? 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her;  for 
her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering*'  (1  Cor.  xi,  14, 15). 
The  only  person  among  the  more  ancient  Israelites  who 
is  expr^sly  mentioned  as  having  done  in  ordinary  life 
what  is  here  designated  a  shame,  is  Absalom ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacred  historian  notices  the  ex- 
travagant regard  he  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  his  hair 
not  obscurely  intimates  that  it  was  esteemed  a  piece  of 
foppish  effeminacy  (2  Sam.  xiv,  26).  To  the  Corinthi- 
ans the  letter  of  Paul  was  intended  to  admuiister  a  time- 
ly reproof  for  allowing  themselves  to  fall  in  with  a  style 
of  manners  which,  by  confounding  the  distinctions  of 
the  sexes,  threatened  a  baneful  influence  on  good  mor^ 
als;  and  that  not  only  the  Christian  converts  in  that 
city,  but  the  primitive  Church  generally,  were  led  by 
this  admonition  to  adopt  simpler  habits,  is  evident  fh)m 
the  remarkable  fact  that  a  criminal,  who  came  to  trial 
under  the  assumed  character  of  a  Christian,  was  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  an  impostor  by  the 
luxuriant  and  frizzled  appearance  of  his  hair  (Tertul- 
lian,  ApoL;  Fleury,  Let  Mceun  des  Chretiennes).  See 
Sham  NO.  With  regard  to  women,  the  possession  of 
long  and  luxuriant  hair  is  allowed  by  Paul  to  be  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  the  sex — a  graceful  and  modest  cov- 
ering provided  by  nature;  and  yet  the  same  apostle 
elsewhere  (I  Tinu  ii,  9)  concurs  with  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii,  9) 
in  launching  severe  invectives  against  the  ladies  of  his 
day  for  the  pride  and  passionate  fondness  they  displayed 
in  the  elaborate  decorations  of  their  head-dress.  See 
Plaitino  the  Hair.  As  the  hair  was  pre-eminently 
the  **  instrument  of  their  pride"  (Ezek.  xvi,  89,  margin), 
all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and  art  were  exhausted  to 
set  it  off  to  advantage  and  load  it  with  the  most  daz- 
zling finery;  and  many,  when  they  died,  caused  their 
longest  locks  to  be  cut  off,  and  placed  separately  in  an 
urn,  to  be  deposited  in  their  tomb  as  the  most  precious 
and  valued  i«lics.  In  the  daily  use  of  cosmetics,  they 
bestowed  the  most  astonishing  pains  in  arranging  their 
long  hair,  sometimes  twisting  it  round  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  where,  and  at  the  temples,  by  the  aid  of  gum, 
which  they  knew  as  well  as  the  modem  belles,  they 
¥nrought  it  into  a  variety  of  elegant  and  fanciful  devices 
—figures  of  coronets,  harps,  wreaths,  diadems,  emblems 
of  public  temples  and  conquered  cities,  being  formed  by 
the  mimic  skill  of  the  ancient  friseur ;  or  else  plaiting  it 
into  an  incredible  number  of  tresses,  which  hung  down 
the  back,  and  which,  when  necessary,  were  lengthened 
by  ribbons  so  as  to  reach  to  the  gtound,  and  were  kept 
at  full  stretch  by  the  weight  oPvarious  wreaths  of 
pearls  and  gold  fastened  at  inter\'als  down  to  the  ex- 
tremity. From  some  Syrian  coins  in  his  possession 
Hartmann  {DU  HArSerinn  am  Putztische)  has  given  this 
description  of  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  ooiii^re;  and 
many  ancient  busts  and  portraits  which  have  been  dis- 
oovcaied  exhibit  so  dose  a  resemblance  to  those  of  East- 
em  ladies  in  the  present  day  as  to  show  that  the  same 
elaborate  and  gorgeous  disposition  of  their  hair  has  been 
the  pride  of  Oriental  females  in  every  age.  (See  below.) 
From  the  great  value  attached  to  a  profuse  head  of  hair 


arose  a  variety  of  snpentitioas  and  emblematic  olMerv- 
ances,  such  as  shaving  parts  of  the  head,  or  cropping  it 
in  a  particular  form ;  parents  dedicating  the  hair  of  in- 
fants (Tertullian,  De  Anima)  to  the  gods;  young  wom- 
en theirs  at  their  marriage  ^  warriors  after  a  successful 
campaign ;  sailors  after  ddiveranoe  from  a  storm ;  hang- 
ing it  up  on  consecrated  trees,  or  depositing  it  in  tem- 
ples; burying  it  in  the  tomb  of  friends,  as  Achilles  did 
at  the  funeral  of  Patrodus ;  besides  shaving,  cutting  ofi^ 
or  plucking  it  out,  as  some  people  did ;  or  allowing  it  to 
grow  in  sordid  negligence,  as  was  the  practice  with  oth- 
ers, according  as  the  calamity  that  befell  them  was  com- 
mon or  extraordinary,  and  their  grief  was  mild  or  vio- 
lent.   See  CuTTiNos  in  the  Flesh. 

4.  The  Hebrews  were  fiilly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty,  whether 
as  seen  in  the  **  curied  locks,  black  as  a  raven,**  of  youth 
(Cant.  V,  11),  or  in  the  "cro¥m  of  glory"  that  encirded 
the  head  of  old  age  (Prov.  xvi,  81).  Yet,  while  they 
encouraged  the  growth  of  hair,  they  observed  the  nat- 
ural distinction  between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  wom- 
en to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii,88;  John  xi,2;  1  Cor.  xi, 
6  sq.),  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  frequent  c]\\y- 
pings  to  a  moderate  length.  This  difference  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations,  especially  the 
Egyptians,  arose,  no  doubt,  partly  fitmi  natural  taste,  but 
partly  also  from  legal  enactments,  and  to  some  extent 
from  certain  national  usages  of  wide  extent 

(<2.)  Clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain  manner,  and  offer- 
ing the  locks,  was  in  eariy  times  connected  with  relig- 
ious worship :  many  of  the  Arabians  practised  a  pecul- 
iar tonsure  in  honor  of  their  god  Orotal  (Herod,  iii,  8), 
and  hence  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  "  round  the 
comers  (HMD,  lit  the  extremity)  of  their  heads'*  (Lev. 
xix,  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples, and  behind  the  ears.  (See  Alteneck,  Coma  lie^ 
6inteorum,Viteb.  1695.)  This  tonsure  is  described  in  the 
Sept  by  a  peculiar  expression,  OK(tat\  (=the  classical 
VKa^iov),  probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  n'^^*^^ 
(comp.  Bochart,  Canaan^  i,  6,  p.  879).  That  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabians  was  well  known  to  the  Hcbre>i\*s 
appears  from  the  expression  HKC  *^2E!I2C|;^,  rounded  as 
to  the  fodb,  by  which  they  are  described  (Jer.  ix,  26 ; 
XXV,  28;  idix,  82;  see  marginal  translation  of  the  A. 
v.).  The  prohibition  against  cutting  off  the  hair  on 
the  death  of  a  relative  (Deut  xiv,  1)  was  probably 
g^rounded  on  a  similar  reason.    See  Corivbr. 

(6.)  In  addition  to  these  regulations,  the  Hebrews 
dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  frequently  the  result  of  lep- 
rosy (Lev.  xiii,  40  sq.),  and  hence  formed  one  of  the  dis- 
qualifications for  the  priesthood  (Lev.  xxi,  20,  Sept*). 
See  Baldness.  The  rule  imposed  upon  the  priests, 
and  probably  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  community, 
was  that  the  hair  should  be  potted  (t3^3,  Ezek.  xliv, 
20),  neither  being  shaved,  nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long 
(Lev.  xxi,  6 ;  Ezek.  1.  c).  What  was  the  precise  len^h 
usually  worn  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but 
from  various  expressions,  such  as  iDVh  9^D,  lit  to  2et 
looae  the  head  or  the  hair  (=so/pere  crwie«,  Virgil,  yEn, 
iii, 65;  xi,85;  demitsos  lugeniU  more  capiUo8,Ovid^  Ep» 
X,  187)  by  unbinding  the  head-band  and  letting  it  go  di- 
shevelled (Lev.  X,  6,  A-  V. "  uncover  your  heads"),  whi<^ 
was  done  in  mouming  (compare  Eizek.  xxiv,  17) ;  aud 
again  ITK  H^ft,  to  uncover  the  ear  previous  to  making 
any  communication  of  importance  (1  Sam.  xx,  2,  12 ; 
xxii,  8 ;  A.y.,  margin),  as  though  the  hair  fell  over  the 
ear,  we  may  oondude  that  men  wore  their  hair  some- 
what longer  than  is  usual  with  us.  The  word  9*?^, 
used  as=hair  (Numb,  vi,  6;  Ezek.  xliv,  20),  is  espe- 
cially indicative  of  its  free  growth  (see  Knobd,  Comnu 
on  Lev.xxi,  10).  In  2  Kings  i,8,"a  hairy  man;"  lit- 
erally, "  a  lord  of  hair,"  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  flow* 
ing  locks  of  Elijah  (q.  v.).  This  might  be  doubtful, 
even  with  the  support  of  the  Sept  and  Josephus — dv- 
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SpHKr  lam— mi  at  the  Targmn  Jonathin— *ias 
;ve-lh»  wne  word  BHl  for  Emu  in  Geo.  xxTii,  1 1. 
BA  as  ipfifiatioa  to  the  hiir  of  the  head  u  corrobora- 
Bd  Iw  tie  Tort  nwd  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when 
jKrUag  EbAa  (q.  v.).  "  Bdd-head"  a  i  peculiu'  term 
(r^>  q)[Jied  otilj  to  want  of  hair  at  tbe  back  of  the 
la^ ;  md  ihe  UiuiE  iraa  called  rorth  by  the  difference 
bcmoi  [He  bare  •hoolden  of  the  new  prophet  and  the 
ikMfg!  Imii  of  the  old  one.  Ijmg  hair  wu  admired 
b  dw  (Be  of  joong  men ;  it  is  cspeciall7  noticed  in 
Ibt  dtKdpdoD  of  Abaalom'a  penon  (2  Sam.  xiv,  26), 
Ibt  bmDnirable  weight  of  whose  hair,  aa  given  in  the 
un  {UK  ahrkeli),  baa  led  to  a  ninety  of  eipUnaCions 
(oBfi.  Hannei's  Obm  vatioa*,  iv,  821),  the  iDore  prob- 
■Ut  bniig  that  tbe  nnnieral  3  (SO)  his  been  turned 
iiiial(aw):  Jaaq]hiB(^iir.  Tii,8,6)  adda  that  it  wu 
m  CBT  tighlh  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn  long  by 
Ike  bulTttiiard  of  Solomon,  acconUng  to  the  «vne  au- 
liaitj  (_A  Hi.  viii,  7,  3,  firiiiinat  raSiiiavm  ^^iroc). 
Tke  (SI  reqniaie  to  ke«p  the  hail  in  order  in  lach 
aaa  muA  have  been  vejy  great,  and  hence  the  p[aA> 
DHofanring  longhair  was  unusual,  and  only  resorted 
tu  ■  B  set  of  idigiooB  observance,  in  which  case  it  was 
i''af^of  bumiliatioii  and  self-denial,  and  of  a  certain 
nifiuo  tlDtenlinesa"  (Lightfool,  Exa-rii,  on  I  Cor.  xi, 
141  Bui  ws>  practised  by  the  Nazarites  (Numb.  vi,E; 
lilf.  liii,  5;  xvi,  17 ;  1  Sam.  i,  11),  and  occasionally 
b;«ktniit  tokm  of  apodal  meid<9(AcIs  XTiii,18)i  it 
nt  DDl  DiDsial  among  the  Egyptians  when  on  a  jool- 
M;(DiDd.i,lS).     SeeNAZABTTE. 

(c)  hi  limes  of  affliction  tbe  but  was  altotcelhei  cut 
•f|Ifa,tii,17,M;  xv,  2;  ixii,I2!  Jer.  Tii,29;  ilrui, 
S;  Ajns  liii,  10;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  16, 1),  tbe  pno- 
n-t  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect  tbe  revene  c^ 
Tim  ofibe  Egyptians,  who  let  their  hair  gmw  long  in 
rim  if  nonmiDg  (Herod,  ii,  B6),  shaTing  their  heada 
T^  ibe  lens  w«s  over  (Gen.  xli,  14) ;  but  resembling 
ite  of  tbe  Gredia,  aa  f^uenlly  noticed  bv  claasical 
•riaB(e.  g.  Soph.  ^>.  1174;  Enrip.  JOtdr.  148,241). 
Tcnii^  the  hair  (Ezra  iz,  S),  and  letting  it  go  disher- 
(lBi,as  abeady  notieed,  woe  sinular  tokens  of  griet 
M  ii  em  nproented  la  having  sbavsd  hia  head,  to 
■nke  hiHdf  bald,  in  tbe  day  of  hia  talamity  (i,iO); 
aabibiy  mOR,  hnwerer,  as  a  symbol  of  dfabcion  than 


;  for  it 


^Kt  that  baldness  is  cummonly  Bp<dun  of  in  Scripture 
il*iii,«;  sv,£,elc.>.  The  call  in  Jer.  vii,  29  to  cut 
dike  hail — "Cut  off  thine  hair,  O  Jemsalem,  and  cast 
nniT:  and  take  up  a  lamentation  on  high  places" — 
a  dMJiMuI  lo  Jerusalem  under  the  aymbol  of  a  womin, 
■i  iaifieates  nothing  as  to  the  umsl  piactioe  of  men  in 
Ian  cf  tnuhle  and  distiess.  In  liar  case,  we  may 
fiia  a^ipDae,  the  custom  wonld  be  to  let  the  hair  grow 
in  Ae  Kasiai  of  QKHiming,  and  lo  n^^lect  tbe  peison. 
b  Ibe  praedee  would  naturally  diffo-  with  the  occa- 
<H  nd  with  the   feelings  of  tbe  individual    See 

as  Mack 


a,amDDg 

Martial, 
v,S6,we 


may  infer  that  it  was  not  naual  among  the  Hebcewa, 
Tbe  sppmacb  of  age  was  marked  by  a  iprmUii^  (P?% 
H«L  vii,9i  tomp.  a  Hmilar  use  of  ipurgtrr,  Propert.  iii, 
4,  24)  of  gray  hsiia,  which  soon  overapread  the  whole 
besd  ((ien.  xlii,8S;  xliv,  29;  1  Kings  ii,  6,  9;  Prov. 
xvi,  81  i  XX,  29).  The  reference  U)  the  almond  in  EccL 
xii,  6,  bsa  been  explained  of  tbe  while  bloseoma  of  that 
tiecissemblenuticofoldage:  it  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  tbe  color  of  the  flower  is  ;iuij:  richer  than 
white,  and  thai  the  verb  in  that  passage,  according  lo 
high  antborities  (Geaen.  and  Hitdg),  does  not  bear  tbe 
sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  SeeALUon>.  Pure  white 
hair  waa  deemed  characteristic  of  the  divine  majesty 
(Dan.  vii,  9 ;  Bev.  i,  14).     See  Grav. 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hslr  conrisled  in  curls,  wheth- 
er of  s  natural  or  artificial  character.     The  Hebrew 

terms  are  highly  exprcnuve:  Co  omit  the  word  nilS 

rendered  "locks"  in  Cant,  iv,  1,8;  vi,7;  ind  Iw.  xhii, 
S;  buCmoreprobably  meaningsntl— wehaveD'bnVn 
(Cant,  T,  11),  jmperiy  poidakius  flexible  bougha  (ac- 
cording to  the  SepL,  iXoVdi,  the  shoola  of  Che  palm- 
tree)  which  supplied  an  image  of  tbe  cono  pfltdufa ; 
nx'<X(Ezek.viii,>),aiimilat  image  borrowed  fnna  the 
curve  of  a  blossom ;  pW  (Cant  iv,  S),  a  k«k  blling 
over  the  abouldera  like  a  chain  of  esr-pendant  (in  uao 
crine  coiti  (tii,  VulgsCc  better,  perhapa,  Chan  the  A-V, 
"  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck") ;  Can'!  (Cant,  vii,  6, 
A.  V.  "  gallerie*'),  properly  the  channels  by  which  wa- 
tar  was  brought  to  the  flocks,  which  supplied  an  image 
either  of  the  coma  Jlue»t,  i»  ot  lite  leguioriCy  in  which 
Che  locks  were  arranged;  n^^  (Cant  vii,  6),  again  an 
eipresnon  for  roma padala,  borrowed  from  Che  threads 
hanging  down  from  an  onBnisbed  woof;  and,  laally, 
n^pp  ni5ya(Isi.iti,24,A.V.''weUBethair"),prop- 
erly  plailtd  wort,  I  e.  gracefully  curved  kwka.  With 
regard  to  Che  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  we  have  no 
very  precise  inftmnaCion ;  tbe  terms  used  are  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  as  of  Jesebel  (2  Kings  ix,  30),  3B''P,  L 
e.  ahe  mjonuif  hei  head ;  of  Judith  (x,  8),  Airoft,  I  e. 
amaigtd  (tbe  A.V.  has  "brsided,"  and  Che  Vulg.  j(i> 
a-immaril,  here  used  in  a  technical  sense  in  the  refer- 
ence lo  the  rJucnsBOd/e  or  hair-pLi) ;  of  Herod  (Joseph. 
AiO.  xiv,  9,  4),  adoff^iij/iivoc  jf  mveirrii  f%  aifiiir. 
and  of  those  who  adopted  feminine  fashions  (  War,  iv, 
9, 10),  Kofiat  am^iTi^diiivoi,  The  terms  used  in  tbs 
M.  TeBt.(iFXiypiiriv,  ITim.  ii.9;  f/urXDi^c  rpixuv,  1 
PeL  iii,  8)  are  also  of  a  general  character ;  Scldeuaner 
(Let.  a.  v.)  undeiSanda  them  of  curing  rather  than 
plaiting.  The  arrangetnentofSamson'shairintoaevoi 
locks,  or  mote  properly  braidt  (PnthrX'O,  from  C]Vn,  (a 
mtenAai^!  Sept.  atifml;  Judg.  xvi,  18, 19),  involves 
the  practice  ofplaiting,  which  was  also  fsmilisr  to  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii,  88S)  and  Greeks  (Homer,  IL 
xiv,  176).  The  locks  were  probably  kept  in  their  place 
by  a  fillel,  as  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  I.  c). 


i(  Egyptian  Ladles  with  their  hair  botmd  by  fillets. 
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Ornaments  were  worked  into  the  hair,  as  practised 
by  the  modem  Egyptians,  who  **  add  to  each  braid  three 
black  silk  cords  with  little  ornaments  of  gold"  (Lane,  i, 
71) :  the  Sept  understands  the  term  D"<p"*2^  (Isa.  iii, 
18,  A. y.  "cauls")  as  applying  to  such  ornaments  (t^t- 
irXoruz);  Schroder  {Vest,  MuL  Heb,  cap.  2)  approves  of 
this,  and  conjectures  that  they  were  mn^hapedy  i  e. 
circular,  as  distinct  from  the  "  round  tires  like  the  moon," 
L  e.  the  crescent-shaped  ornaments  used  for  necklaces 
The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells  to  the  tresses  of 
their  hair  (Niebuhr,  Trav,  i,  188).  Other  terms,  some- 
times understood  as  i^^plying  to  the  hair,  are  of  doubt- 
ful signification,  e.  g.  D'^O'^'^in  (Isa.  iii,  22 ;  acus ;  "crisp- 
ing-pins"),  more  probably  purses,  as  in  2  Kings  y,  23 ; 
^  D'^'n^p  (Isa.  iii,  20,  "head-bands"),  bridal  girdles,  ac- 
cording to  Schroder  and  other  authorities;  D*^*^Mp  (Isa. 
iii,  20,  Vulg.  dtscrwiinaliaj  i.  e.  pins  used  for  keeping  the 
hair  parted;  comp.  Jerome  in  Rufn,  iii,  cap.  ult.),  more 
probably  turbans.  Combs  and  hair-pins  are  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud ;  the  Egyptian  combs  were  made  of  wood 
and  double,  one  side  having  large,  and  the  other  small 
teeth  (Wiliunson,  ii,843)*,  6om  the  ornamental  devices 
worked  on  them  we  may  infer  that  they  were  worn  in 
the  hair.  See  each  of  the  above  terms  in  its  place.  In 
the  Talmud  frequent  references  are  made  to  women  who 
were  professional  hair-dressers  for  their  own  sex,  and 
the  name  applied  to  whom  was  rPllA.  (probably  from 
bl^  to  ttcine  or  plait), "  femina  gnara  alere  crines"  (Mai- 
mon.  m  Tr.  Shabbath,  x,  6 ;  comp.  also  Wagenseil,  Sota, 
p.  187 ;  Jahn,Arck€eoL  pt  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  114). 

The  Hebrews,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  anoint- 
ed the  hair  profusely  with  ointments,  which  were  gen- 
ally  compounded  of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (Ruth 
iii,  8;  2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  Psa.  xxiii,  5;  xlv,  7;  xcii,  10; 
Eccl.  ix,  8 ;  Isa.  iii,  24) ;  more  eqiecially  on  occasion  of 
festivities  or  hospitality  (Matt,  vi,  17 ;  xxvi,  7 ;  Luke 
vii,  46 ;  comp.  Joseph.  ArU,  xix, 4, 1, \piadiuvo^  fivpoiQ 
rr^p  Kii^aXriVy  wc  <i^  ovvovmaq).  It  is,  perhj^)s,  in 
reference  to  the  glossy  appearance  so  imparted  to  it 
that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple  (Cant,  vii,  5).  See 
Ointment. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt,  v,  86), 
much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear  by  the  side- 
lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards  (Lane,  i,  52, 71,  notes). 
See  Oath. 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  image  of 
what  was  UaM  vcUuable  in  man^s  person  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
45;  2  Sam.  xiv,  11 ;  1  Kings  i,  52;  Matt,  x,  30;  Luke 
xii,7;  xxi,  18;  Acts  xxvii,  34) ;  as  well  as  of  what  was 
immmerable  (Psa.  xl,  12;  Ixix,  4),  or  particularly  fine 
(Judg.  XX,  16).  In  Isa.  vii,  20,  it  represents  the  various 
productions  of  the  field,  trec«,  crops,  etc ;  like  6poc  iccico- 
fjujfjuvov  i^Xo  of  Callim.  Dion.  41,  or  the  humus  oomans 
of  Sut.  Theb,  v,  502.  White  hair,  or  the  hoary  head,  is 
the  symbol  of  the  respect  due  to  age  (LeF.  xix,  22 ; 
Prov.  xvi,  31).  Hence  we  find  in  Dan.  vii,  9,  God  takes 
upon  him  the  title  of  "Ancient  of  Days"  (comp.  Rev.  i, 
14),  the  gray  locks  there  represented  being  the  symbol 
of  authority  and  honor.  The  shaving  of  the  head,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  affliction,  poverty,  and  disgrace. 
Thus  "  cutting  oflf  the  hair"  is  a  figure  used  to  denote 
the  entire  destruction  of  a  people  by  the  righteous  ret- 
ributions of  Providence  (Isa.  vii,  20>  "  Gray  hairs  here 
and  there  on  Ephraim"  portended  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  kingdom  ofl8rael(Ho«.  vii,  9).  "  Hair  like  wom- 
en's" forms  part  of  the  description  of  the  Apocalyptic  lo- 
custs (Rev.  ix,  8),  and  is  added  to  complete  the  idea  of 
fierceness  of  the  anti-Christian  troop  of  cavalry,  bristling 
¥iith  shaggy  hai(  (comp. "  rough  caterpillars,"  L  e.  hairy 
locusts,  Jer.  li,  27) ;  long  and  undressed  hair  in  later 
times  being  regarded  as  an  image  of  barbaric  rudeness 
(Hengstenberg,  ad  loc.  Rev.). —  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s. 
V. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

Hakeinrill,  George,  an  English  theologian  and 


philosopher,  «vas  bom  at  Exeter  in  1579.  He  studied 
at  Exeter  and  at  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated, and  entered  the  Church  in  1611.  He  became  suc- 
cessively chaplain  of  prince  Charies  (afterwards  Charles 
I*)  and  arohdeacon  of  Surrey.  His  opposition  to  the 
prince's  plan  of  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  ^ain 
caused  him  to  lose  his  chaplaincy.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  kept  aloof  from  parties,  and  in  1648  he  was  one 
of  the  first  in  accepting  the  rule  requiring  all  members 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  sign  a  promise  of  obedi- 
ence to  Parliament.  He  died  in  1649.  Besides  a  large 
number  of  sermons  and  occasional  pamphlets,  he  wrote 
An  Apology,  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence 
of  God  in  the  Govemmeni  of  the  World  (in  four  books, 
1627,  fol.i  augmented  edit  1635),  a  work  written  with 
great  strength  and  clearness,  if  not  always  in  good  taste. 
See  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii ;  Prince,  Worthies 
of  Devon ;  Gorton,  General  Biog,  Diet, ;  Rose,  Neio  Gen. 
Biogr,  DicL;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Ginerate,  xxiii,  123 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  qfA  uthors,  s.  v. 

Hakim  Ben-AUah  or  Ben-HaBhem,  sumaroed 
MoKAMNA  (the  veiled)  and  Sagende  Nah  (moon-maker), 
the  founder  of  an  Arabian  sect,  flourished  in  the  latier 
half  of  the  8th  century.  He  began  his  career  as  a  com- 
mon soldier,  rose  to  a  captaincy,  but  subsequently  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  band  of  his  own.  Having  lost  one 
of  his  eyes  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow,  he  constantly  wore 
a  veil  to  conceal  his  ugliness,  as  unbelievers  assert,  but, 
according  to  the  belief  of  his  disciples,  to  prevent  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  his  divinely  illuminated  counte- 
nance from  overpowering  the  beholder.  Hakim  is  said 
to  have  been  an  adept  in  legerdemain  and  natural  mag- 
ic, so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  grand  and  startling  etkcts 
of  light  and  color,  in  virtue  of  which  be  laid  claim  to 
miraculous  powers,  and  asserted  that  he  was  a  god  in 
human  form,  having  been  incarnated  in  the  bodies  of 
Adam,  Noah,  and  other  celebrated  men,  and,  last  of  ali 
in  that  of  Abu  Moslem,  prince  of  Khorassan.  On  one 
occasion,  to  the  **  delight  and  bewilderment  of  his  sol- 
diers," be  is  said  for  a  whole  week  to  have  caused  to  is- 
sue ftom  a  deep  well  a  moon  or  moons  of  such  surpass- 
ing brilliancy  as  to  obscure  the  real  moon.  Many 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he  seized  several  strong 
places  near  Nekshib  and  Kish.  The  sultan  Mahadi 
marched  against  him,  and  finally  captured  his  last 
stronghold;  but  Hakim, " having  first  poisoned  his  sol- 
diers with  the  wine  of  a  banquet,"  had  destroyed  his 
body  by  means  of  a  burning  acid,  so  that  only  a  few 
hairs  remained,  in  order  that  his  disciples  might  believe 
that  he  had  ^  ascended  to  heaven  alive."  Remnants  of 
the  sect  still  exist  on  the  ahores  of  the  Oxus,  having  for 
outward  badge  a  white  garb  in  memory  of  that  worn  by 
their  founder,  and  in  contrast  to  the  black  color  adopted 
by  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  The  life  of  Ha- 
kim has  been  the  subject  of  many  romances,  of  which 
''the  best  known  and  most  brilliant"  is  the  story  of 
"The  Veiled  Ptophet  of  Khorassan"  in  Moore's  Lalla 
Bookh,  —  Chambers,  Cydopadia,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nour, 
Biog,  GhUrale,  i,  82;  D'Herbebt,  BibUoth,  Orientale,  s. 
v.  Mcicanna.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Hak/katan,  or  rather  Katan  (Heb.  Katan\  1^^, 
with  the  article  'ppSl,  the  little  or  junior;  Sept.  'A  area- 
rav,  Yulg.  Eooetan),  a  descendant  (or  native)  of  Azgad 
and  fother  of  Johanan,  which  last  returned  with  110 
male  retainers  firom  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  12). 
aC.  ante  459. 

Hakkore.    See  En-hak-korb. 

Hak'koz  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10).    See  Koz. 

Haku'pha  (Chakupha',  fi^C^lpn,  crooked;  but,  ac- 
o(Hding  to  Filrst,  incitement,  a  Chaldaizing  form ;  Sept. 
'Axov^d  and  'Ayt^o),  one  of  the  Ncthinira  whose  de- 
scendants returned  ^m  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,61;  Neh.vii,53).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Ha'lah  (Hebrew  Chalach\  H^n,  signiC  unknown ; 
Sept  'EXai  and  AXai,  Vulg.  Hah  j*  but  in  1  Chron.  v, 
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96,Scpt  XaXA^Tnlg.  Laidd),  a  dty  or  district  of  Me- 
diiL  i^Km  the  river  Gozan,  to  which,  among  other  places, 
cbe  cipdres  of  Israel  were  transplanted  by  the  Assyrian 
kBi^(2Kiiig8XTii,6;  xviij,ll;  1  Chron.v,26).  Many, 
sfter  Bodiart  QGeop.  Saercu,  iii,  14,  p.  220),  have  con«> 
cared  this  Halah  or  Chalach  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Calah  or  Kdadi  of  Geo.  x,  11,  the  CaJaeiM  (KoXa- 
03^)  wfakh  Ptolemy  places  to  the  north  of  Assyria  (vi, 
l\the  Odack&m  (JLaXaxn^^  of  Stiabo  (xi,  530),  in  the 
|iim  of  the  Tigris  azoand  Nineveh.  Bat  this  is  proba- 
yr  a  diflbem  place,  the  modem  Kalah-Shergat.  Bfa- 
jer  Scnael],  identifying  the  Gozan  with  the  Kizzil-Ozan, 
lo&stes  as  lyii^  akmg  its  banks  a  district  of  some  ex- 
tesE,  ind  id  great  beauty  and  fertility,  called  Chakhcd, 
harmg  within  it  a  remarkably  strong  position  of  the 
isBtt  name,  ntnated  on  one  of  Uie  hills  adjoining  to  the 
muyiMains  which  separate  it  from  the  province  of  Ghi- 
Lm  {Gtog.  t^ Herod,  p.  396>  The  Talmud  understands 
CMecBi,  five  days*  Journey  from  Bagdad  (FUist,£ear.  s. 
t.)l  Ptolemy,  luywever,  mentions  (v,  18)  aiM>th«r  prov- 
ince in  Mesopotamia  of  a  similar  name,  namely,  Chald- 
ta  (XaXcinc),  which  he  places  between  Authemusia 
(eoopare  Strdxii,  xvi,  1,  §  27)  and  Gauzonitis  (Grozan) ; 
ud  this  appears  to  be  the  true  Halah  of  the  ffible.  It 
hf  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  KhabAr,  extending 
fffm  its  source  at  Ras  el-Ain  to  its  Junction  with  the 
ieaqa,  as  the  name  is  tboii^t  to  remain  in  the  modem 
Ckf  a  large  mound  on  this  river,  above  its  junction 
viih  the  Jertijer  (Xayard,  Nm.  and  Bah,  p.  812,  note). 
Hiish,  Habor,  and  Gozan  were  situated  close  together 
OB  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Bawlinson,  AndaU 
i,  246>— Kitto^  s.  v. 


Halacha,     See  Hagoadah  ;  Midrash. 

Balak  (Heb^  Chalakf,  p\n,  amooth;  Sept  'AoXoie 

1^  Xd<xa)y  the  name  (or,  rather,  epithet)  of  a  hill 

{p^nsi  *^nn,  both  with  the  art =<A<  hart  mount)  near 

the  temtcvy  of  Seir,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ca- 

laai,  smong  the  conquests  ofJoehua  (Josh,  xi,  17;  xii, 

7);  so  caDcd,  doubtless,  from  its  bald  appearance,  making 

it  a  hmdatark  in  that  direction.    Hence  it  is  used  l^ 

Iwhsa,  as  Beersheba  was  used  by  later  writers,  to  maik 

t^  southern  fimit  of  the  country—"  So  Joshua  took  all 

tbat  land  .  •  •  from  the  MowA  Halak,  that  goeth  up 

iQ  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad,  in  the  vaDey  of  Lebanon, 

Bin  Mount  Hermon."    The  situation  of  the  mountain 

is  tkos  pretty  definitely  indicated.    It  adjoins  £dom, 

tad  lay  on  the  soothem  border  of  Palestine;  it  must, 

WBwqiunllyy  have  been  in,  or  very  near,  the  great  val- 

kyofthe  Azabah.     The  expression,  ** that  goeth  up  to 

Srir^  (*r»?b  >^3?rf),  is  worthy  of  notew    Seir  is  the 

■■iiisimmn  province  of  Edom  [see  Seir  J ;  and  Mount 

^tfsk  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  it,  as 

if  n^iung  up  towards  it,  or  joming  it  to  a  lower  dis- 

triet    About  ten  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  line  of 

mkei  white  diffii,  varying  in  height  from  50  to  150 

fat,  runs  comidetely  across  the  Arabah.    As  seen  from 

thesorth,  the  dillh  resemble  a  ridge  of  hills  (and  in  this 

s^icet  the  word  *in  might  perhaps  be  applied  to  them), 

*>>*»**i«y  in  tht  deep  valley,  and  connecting  the  moun- 

eham  on  the  west  wiUi  the  mountains  of  Seir  on 

It  is  possibly  this  ridge  which  is  referred,  to 

Exiv,  3, 4,  and  Josh,  xv,  2,  8,  under  the  name 

of  AknUnm,**  and  as  marking  the  south-east- 

hotder  of  Judah ;  and  it  might  well  be  called  the 

UdimBmataitjtpAidkaicienditoSeir,    It  was  also  a  nat^ 

sil  iMMiiiifliii  for  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine, 

A  k  is  near  Kedesh-bamea  on  the  one  side,  and  the 

ridge  of  Edom  on  the  other.    To  this  ridge, 

die  »<w»^  in  the  valley  on  the  south,  is  appro- 

Myjpposed  on  the  north,  "  Baal-gad,  in  the  valley 

f  JUUKi"  (Keii  on  Joshua  xi,  17).    The  diffis,  and 

fciBBoy  ofthe  sanwnnding  region,  are  minutely  de- 

«»«f*r  JBoMmod  {Bih.  Be*.  «,  118»  116»  120).-Kit^ 

%*r.  '»tSL  the  pe<»fiar  term,  "the  bald  mountain," 

^m^wpm  mme  more  distinctive  eminence,  per- 


haps in  this  general  range.  Schwarz  thinks  it  may  be 
identified  with  JebeJ  Madura^  on  the  south  frontier  of 
Judah,  between  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
wady  Gaian  {Palestine,  p.  29);  marked  on  Robinson's 
map  a  little  south  of  the  famous  pass  Nukb  es-Sufah. 

Haldane,  Jan^  Alexander,  brother  of  the 
following,  was  bom  ^Dundee  July  14, 1768.  Having 
imbibed  the  family  passion  for  the  sea,  he  was  appoint- 
ed captaui  of  the  Melville  Castle  in  1793.  The  vessel, 
however,  did  not  sail  for  four  months,  and  during  that 
interval  a  great  change  took  place  in  captain  Ilaldane*s 
character.  He  became  serious  and  thoughtful  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and,  having  determined  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  brother,  who  had  already  relinquished 
the  seafaring  life,  he  disposed  of  his  command  for  £9000, 
and  his  share  in  the  property  of  the  ship  and  stores  for 
£6000  more.  With  this  fortune  of  £15,000  he  retired 
with  his  wife  to  Scotland  in  1794,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  those  religious  inquiries  which  now  engrossed  his 
chief  concern.  Several  years  elapsed  before  his  vienv's 
were  established;  but  at  length  he  attained  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  as  well  as  peace  in  believing.  Mr. 
James  Haldane,  having  plenty  of  time  at  conunand,  oc- 
cupied himself  with  many  plans  of  Christian  usefulness ; 
among  which  the  opening  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  itin- 
erant preaching,  at  first  in  the  villages  around  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterwards  in  the  other  large  towns  of  Scot- 
land, were  the  chief.  His  principal  coadjutor  in  these 
labors  of  love  was  John  Campbell,  the  African  traveller. 
In  company  with  that  zealous  Christian,  Mr.  Haldane 
made  successive  tours  throughout  all  Scotland  as  far  as 
Orkney,  and  those  who  were  awakened  by  their  preach- 
ing were,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane, 
accommodated  with  suitable  places  of  worship.  Bfr. 
James  eventually  accepted  the  office  of  stated  pastor  in 
the  Tabernacle,  Leitb  Walk,  Edinbuigh,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  exercised,  without  any  emolument,  all  the 
public  and  private  duties  of  a  minister  with  unbroken 
fidelity  and  zeal  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Although 
he  vacillated  on  some  points  of  Church  government,  he 
and  his  brother  remained  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  Scotch  Baptists.  He  died 
in  Edinburgh  Feb.  8, 1851.  Besides  a  number  of  con- 
troversial tracts,  he  published  A  View  of  the  aociai  Wor- 
shya  ofthefir$t  Christiana  (Ebinb.  1805, 12mo)  i—Man's 
Responsibility  and  the  Extent  of  the  A  tenement  (Edinb. 
1842,  Vtmo)'.^ExpositioH  of  Galatians  (Edinb.  1848, 
12mo):  —  Inspiration  of  the  Scr^ytures  (Edinb.  1845, 
12mo). — Jamieson,  Religious  Biography ,  p.  242;  Rich, 
Biog,  Did,  s.  v.  Haldane ;  Lives  of  the  Brothers  Haldane 
(1852,  8vo);  Belcher,  Memoir  of  Robert  and  James  Ah- 
exander  Haldane,  etc  (Amer.  Tract  Soc^ ;  New  England' 
er,  April,  1861,  p.  269.    See  Independents,  HL 

Haldane,  Robert,  an  eminent  Christian  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  in  London  (of  Scotch  parents)  Feb. 
28,  1764,  and  inherited  a  large  property.  His  early 
manhood  was  spent  in  the  navy ;  he  was  afterwards  an 
enthusiastic  Democrat  in  politics,  and  welcomed  the 
French  Revoluticm.  After  this  excitement  subsided  .he 
was  converted,  and  resolved  on  dedicating  his  life  to 
missionary  labors.  India  was  the  chosen  field,  and, 
having  secured  the  promised  co-operation  of  Messrs. 
Innes,  Ewing,  and  Bogue,  of  Grosport,  to  whom  he  guar- 
anteed adequate  stipends,  he  appjied  to  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  sanction  his  ent«prise.  The  East  India 
Company  directors,  after  much  deliberation,  resolved 
that  the  superstitions  of  Hindostan  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Mr.  Haldane  now  determined  to  employ  his 
resources  in  spreading  the  Gospel  at  home,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Rowland  Hill  and  other  eminent  evan- 
gelists, he  was  instrumental  in  awakening  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion  throughout  Scotland.  The  General 
Assembly  (1800)  forbade  field-preaching,  and  discour- 
aged the  revival  Mr.  Haldane  therefore  seceded  from 
the  Established  Church,  and  at  his  own  expense  erected 
places  of  worship,  under  the  name  of  Tabernacles,  in  all 
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the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  and  educated  300  young 
men  under  I>r.  Bogue  at  Gosport,  Mr.  Ewing  at  Glas- 
gow, and  Mr.  Innes  at  Dundee.  He  also  organized  a 
theolc^cal  school  at  Paris.  His  attention  was  subse- 
quently directed  to  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  To 
commence  this  undertaking,  he  procured  thirty  young 
children  from  Sierra  Leone  to  regive  a  Christian  edu- 
cation at  his  expense,  and  gave  V  bond  for  £7000  for 
their  board  and  education,  which,  however,  the  friends 
of  emancipation  in  London  undertook  to  defray.  This 
is  only  one  specimen  of  his  munificence.  His  personal 
labors  in  awakening  a  religious  spirit  in  the  south  of 
France  were  successful  beyond  his  own  most  sanguine 
expectations;  and  both  at  Geneva  and  Montauban  he 
sowed  the  seeds  of  truth,  which  are  bearing  good  fruit 
to  this  day  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Erance.  Mr. 
Haldane  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Continental  Society  and  the  Bible  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  in  the  painful  contToversy  relative  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  was  the  author  of  The  Evidence  and  Authority 
of  divine  Revelation  (3d  ed.  1839,  2  vols.  12mo):— ^n 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Lond.  1839,  2 
vols.  12mo) -.^Verbal  Inspiration  (6th  ed.  1853, 12mo); 
and  various  controversial  pamphlets.  He  died  Dec  12, 
1842. — Jamieson,  Religious  Biography j  p.  240 ;  Rich,  Bi- 
ogr.  Dictionary ;  Darling,  Lives  of  the  Brothers  Haldane 
(Lond.  1862, 8vo) ;  Belcher,  Memoir  of  Robert  and  James 
Alexander  Haldane  (Amer.  Tract.  Soc.). 

Halde,  Dtl    See  Du  Haij)e. 

Hale,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
June  8, 1636,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1657,  and  was  ordained  first  pastor 
of  the  newly-formed  Church  at  Beverley,  Sept.  20, 1667, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  May  15, 1700.  He 
published  an  Election  Sermon  (1684),  and  A  modest  Itk' 
quiry  into  the  Nature  of  Witcha^ft,  and  how  Persons 
guiUy  of  that  Crme  may  be  conotcted,  and  the  Means 
used  for  their  Discovery  discussed,  both  negatively  and 
(iffirmativefyf  according  to  Scripture  astd  Experience 
(18mo,  1697).— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  168. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  was  bom  at  Alderiey, 
Gloucestershire,  Nov.  1,  1609,  admitted  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1626,  and  at  Lincohi's  Inn  in  1629.  In 
1653  (under  the  Commonwealth)  he  was  made  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Bench,  and  in  1671  he  was 
elected  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died 
Dec.  25,  1676.  He  was  a  learned  Uwyer,  an  upright 
judge,  a  pious  Christian.  The  only  spot  upon  his  mem- 
ory as  a  criminal  judge  is  the  notorious  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing condemned  two  wretched  women  for  witchcraft,  at 
the  assizes  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the  year  1665. 
Hale,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  avowed  himself  a  believer 
in  witchcraft,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty, 
notwithstanding  many  impartial  by-standers  declared 
that  they  disbelieved  the  charge.  No  reprieve  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  prisoners  were  executed.  Hale  was  a  volu- 
minous writer.  Of  his  legal  publications  we  make  no 
mention  here;  besides  them  he  wrote  An  Abstract  qfthe 
Christian  Religion  :—A  Discourse  of  Religion : — Contemn 
plations,  Moral  and  Divine  :^The  Knowledge  of  Christ 
crucified  (new  ed.  Glasg.  1828, 12mo).  These  and  other 
minor  pieces  are  gathered  in  his  Works,  Moral  and  Re- 
ligious, edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwall,  M.A.  (London, 
1805,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Bumet,  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale 
(London,  1682, 12mo;  also  prefixed  to  his  Works,  above 
named) ;  Baxter,  Notes  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  if. 
Hale  (Lond.  1682, 12mo ;  reprinted,  with  Hale's  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  Lond.  1805, 12mo);  Campbell,  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices,'  English  Cydopadiaf  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Authors,  s.  V. 

EUdea,  John,  of  Eton,  usually  called  the  "ever- 
memorable,"  an  eminent  English  scholar  and  divine, 
was  bom  in  Bath,  1584,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.    In  1606  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Mer- 


ton  College,  and  was  employed  by  Sir  H.  Savfle  in  the 
preparation  of  his  fine  ecUtion  of  Chryaostom,  publbhed 
in  1613.  His  attainments  in  Greek  gained  him  the  pro- 
fessorship of  that  language  at  Oxford  in  1612,  and  in 
1618  he  was  ordained  and  become  feUow  of  Eton.  In 
1618  he  accompanied  Sir  D.  Caiieton  to  the  Hague  as 
his  chaplain,  and  attended  him  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  (q. 
v.).  He  went  to  that  celebrated  body  a  Calvinist,  and 
left  it  an  Arminian,  as  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  Farindon 
(q.  v.),  prefixed  to  Hales's  Golden  Remains,  in  which  he 
says :  **  At  the  well-pressing  of  John  iii,  16  by  Episco- 
pius  there,  /  bid  JoJm  CaMn  good-night,  as  he  has  often 
told  mii*  (see  Jackson,  l^e  of  Farindon,  p.  xlix).  In 
1636  he  wrote  for  Chillingworth  a  tract  on  Schism,  in 
which  he  rebuked  the  claims  of  high  Episcopacy.  Laud 
sought  to  gain  over  the  great  Greek  scholar,  and  <^fered 
him  any  preferment  he  pleased.  In  1639  he  was  made 
canon  oif  Windsor,  but  was  deprived  in  1642.  Befusmg 
to  subscribe  to  the  **  covenant,"  he  was  compelled  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  he  haid  to  sell 
his  library  for  bread.  He  died  May  19, 1656.  No  man 
of  his  time  had  greater  reputation  fw  scholarship  and 
piety.  Bishop  Pearson  speaks  of  him  as  a  **  man  of  as 
great  a  sharpness,  quickness,  and  subtilty  of  wit  as  ever 
this  or  perhi^  any  nation  bred  ....  a  man  of  vast 
and  illimited  knowledge,  of  a  severe  and  profound  judg- 
ment" He  wrote  unwillingly,  and  published  but  a  few 
tracts  in  his  lifetime ;  but  after  his  death  a  number  of 
his  sermons  and  miscellaneous  ineoes  were  collected  un- 
der the  title  of  Golden  Remains  of  Ike  Ever^memorcMe 
John  Hales  (London,  1659, 8vo;  best  ed.  1678, 4to);  his 
Letters  conoeming  the  Synod  of  Dort  are  published  in 
the  edition  of  1673.  Aji  edition  of  his  Whole  Works 
(with  the  language  modernized)  was  published  by  lord 
Hailes  in  1765  (3  vols.  12mo).  See  Des  Maizeaux,  Life 
of  Hales  (Lond.  1719,  8vo) ;  General  Biog.  Dictionary ; 
Jackson,  Life  of  Farindon  (prefixed  to  Farindon's  Ser- 
mons, voL  i) ;  Wood,  A  thena  Oxomensis,  ii,  124 ;  Herzog, 
ReaJrEncyUop*  v,  476-7 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  a.  v. 

Haliburton.    See  Haltburton. 

Half-oommiinlon,  the  withholding  the  cop  from 
the  laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  ^  This  pracrioe  of  ^e 
Church  of  Rome  was  first  authorized  by  Innocent  HI, 
and  then  made  obligatory  by  the  Council  of  Constance ; 
and  one  motive  for  the  innovation  appears  to  have  been 
to  exalt  the  priesthood  by  giving  them  some  exclusive 
privilege  even  in  communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  Tran- 
snbetantiation  and  half-communion,  or  communion  in 
one  kind  only,  are  ingeniously  linked  together.  Ro- 
manists believe  that  Christ,  whole  and  entire,  his  soul, 
body,  and  divinity,  is  contained  in  either  species,  and 
in  the  smallest  particle  of  each.  Hence  they  infer  that, 
whether  the  communicant  receive  the  bread  or  the  wine, 
he  enjoys  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  sacrament.  Therefore, 
to  support  the  monstrous  d<^ma,  the  sacrament  is  di- 
vided in  two :  transubstantiation  justifies  communion  in 
one  kind,  and  communion  in  one  kind  proves  the  truth 
of  transubstantiation.  In  thus  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  the  institution  of  Christ  is  mutilated,  the  expres 
law  of  the  Gospel  per\'erted,  and  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  abandoned.  The  withholding  the  cup  was  one 
of  the  grievances  which  induced  the  Hussites  to  resist 
the  usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Rome"  (Fairar,  Ecdes. 
Diet  s.  v.).    See  Lord's  Supper. 

Half-way  Covenant,  a  scheme  adopted  by  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  Fngland  in  order  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  church  membership  and  infant 
baptism  beyond  the  pale  of  actual  conmiunicants  at  the 
Lord's  table.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  vindicated  it, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards  opposed  it.  This  struggle  caused 
Edw;ard8'8  removal  from  Northampton.  It  is  now  aban- 
doned by  the  orthodox  Congregationalists. — Hirst,  ^- 
iionalism,  p.  538 ;  Upham,  Ratio  DisctpUnas,  xxi.     See 

CONGREGATIONAUSTS;  EdWAROS,  JONATHAN. 

Hal'hnl  (Heb.  Chalchul',  h^rhn,  etymoL  doubtful, 
but,  according  to  FUrst,  full  of  hollows ;  Sept.  'AXovK  v« 
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n  AJXMoXa  town  in  the hlgMjDidB  of  Jndah, mentioned 

IB  tbe  ftNuth  gioap  of  six  north  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Josh.  p. 

887),  anM3Bg  them  Beth-sur  and  Gedor  (Joeh.  xy,  68). 

JcfMie  (OmmwisC.  &  ▼•  Elul)  njs  it  existed  in  his  time 

aesr  Hefarao  as  a  small  viBage  (*^  viluhi")  by  the  name 

viAlmla.    Dr.  Robinson  found  it  in  the  noodem /Tutttf/, 

a  Aon  diataiioe  north  of  Hebron,  consisting  of  a  nuned 

DMeqne  (called  Neby  Tunas  or  **  Prophet  Jonah**)  upon 

a  In^  faSL  aunrouuded  by  the  remains  of  andent  walls 

and  feondations  (Re9earcket,  i,  819).     During  his  last 

rait  to  Pakstine  he  visited  it  «gain,  and  describes  it  as 

fisnted  fai^  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  ridge,  the  head 

town  of  the  dtstrict,  inhabited  by  an  incivil  people ; 

the  CBTirons  are  thrifty  and  well  cultivated.    The  M 

wmpe  is  a  poor  stnicture,  but  has  a  minaret  (new  ed. 

9(  Baearche$,'m,  281).     Schwarz  also  identifies  it  with 

tkii  TiDi^ge  on  a  mount,  5  £ng.  miles  north-east  of  He- 

bnaT  (PaiatiMe^j^KfTy,    So  likewise  De  Saulcy  (jDecuf 

S^  i,  461).    The  hill  is  quite  a  conspicuous  one,  half 

aaik  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jenusalem  to  Hebron, 

the  TiDage  somewhat  at  its  eastern  foot  j  while  opposite 

it,«Q  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit-sOr,  the  modem 

Rpreseotative  ci  Beth-znr,  and  a  little  further  to  the 

Boith  is  Jediir,  tbe  andent  Gedor.    In  a  Jewish  tradi- 

tia  qooced  by  Hettinger  (^i^' J7e6rti»c».  p.  88),  and  re- 

poned  by  an  old  Hebrew  traveller  (Jo.  Chel,  1884;  see 

Cmody,7CM.  /f<e6r«v,ii.  242%  it  is  said  to  be  the  btirial- 

pbee  of  Gad,  David's  seer  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  11).    Hence  it 

vH  far  a  time  a  plaoe  of  Jewish  pilgrimage  (Wilson, 

Limit  rfBMe^  i,  884).     See  also  the  dtations  of  Zunz 

aA^B^.fi^'.<^ra(de&i(ii,487,note>   SeeCuELLua 

HaH  (Heb.  CkaB\  -^n,  neddace;  Sept  'AXi  v.  r. 

XMf  and  'OcXti).  a  town  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Aiiber.  mentioDed  between  Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh, 
xix.  ^).  Scbwaiz  thinks  it  may  be  the  Chalon  (Cy- 
lano)  of  Judith  vii,  3,  opposite  Esdraelon,  and  there- 
hK  near  tbe  range  of  Carmel  (Palest,  p.  191) ;  but  the 
naibig  of  that  passage  is  doubtful  (see  Arnald,  Com' 
Kfli^.  ad  loc),  and  socb  an  identification  would  place 
UiH  Ur  ranote  from  the  assodated  localities,  which 
Hen  to  iodieace  a  position  on  the  eastern  boundary,  at 
«ae  distance  from  its  northern  extremity.  Accord- 
m^  Tan  de  Yelde  suggests  {Memoir^  p.  818)  that 
^perhaps  the  ate  of  this  dty  may  be  recognised  in  that 
rfjfiri.  a  place  where  the  rock-hewn  foundations  of  a 
IsjEe  dty  are  seen,  on  tbe  south-east  side  of  the  village 
tf  ITaha,  rather  more  than  five  hours  north-east  of 
ikka;  the  tell  d[ M'alia  would  seem  to  have  formed  the 
acBBpofia  of  the  ancient  dty.'' 

HfUicamas'^sas  CAXacffpramroc)*  in  Caria  of  Asia 
IGsor,  a  dty  of  g^reat  renown,  as  being  the  birthplace 
«f  Hciodotui  and  of  the  later  historian  Dionystus,  and 
a  eDheOished  by  the  mausoleum  erected  by  Artemiaa, 
^  of  BO  Ifibliral  interest  except  as  the  residence  of  a 
Jevirii  population  in  the  periods  between  the  Old  and 
Kcv  Tcftamoit  histories.    In  1  Maoc.  xv,  28,  this  dty 
is  ipedfied  as  eontaining  such  a  population.    The  de- 
cree ID  Josefdnis  (AwU  xir,  10, 28),  where  the  Romans 
4net  that  the  Jews  of  Haficamassns  shall  be  allowed 
thdr  Badonal  naage  of  proseucha,  or  prayer-chapels  by 
the  aa  lidi  (rdc  irpotrtux^  irouioBai  irph^  ry  OaXcur- 
«f  aord  rh  mrptav  lOog),  is  intqesting  when  com- 
lORd  with  Acts  xvi,  13.     This  d^^as  celebrated  for 
Us  kabor  and  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications;  but, 
a  v^ofous  and  protracted  defense  against 
the  Great,  he  was  so  much  enraged  that, 
gaiuiug  at  length  pooscasion  of  it,  he  destro3red  it 
hf  fii^--a  okmity  fhm  which  it  never  recovered.    A 
^  of  the  site  is  given  in  Boss,  Rdsm  corf  den  Griech, 
*irf^i,»  (copied  in  Santh's  J?ieL  of  Ckut,  Geoff,  s,v,). 
thi  icalptmfa  of  the  mausoleinn  are  the  subject  of  a 
fips  by  lb;  Newton  in  tbe  Ckutkal  Muaeum,  and 
>kif  ifthcD  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  (see  also 


Hall  oceurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T.  three  times; 
twice  (Matt,  xxvii,  27 ;  Mark  xv,  16)  in  reference  to 
the  irpaiTktpioVfprvBiorwmj  or  residence  of  the  Ronuui 
gov^nor  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  dther  the  palace  built 
by  the  elder  Herod,  or  the  tower  of  Antonia ;  his  usual 
abode  was  at  Oesve^  (Acts  xxiii,  28).  Mark  adds  to 
the  word  avX^,  as  he  is  wont  in  other  cases,  an  explana- 
tory phrase,  5  iari  Tpatrwpiov  (Vulg.  atrium  pratoru^. 
In  Luke  xxii,  55,  ai/Xti  means  the  open  court  or  quad- 
rangle bdonging  to  the  high-priest's  house,  such  as  was 
common  to  Oriental  dwellings.  It  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  Matt,  xxvi,  69,  and  Mark  xiv,  66,  and  in  both 
passages  is  incorrecUy  rendered  ''palace'*  in  the  A.  Y., 
as  the  adverbs  «^w  and  lednt  plainly  distinguish  the 
avXri  from  the  dUog  to  which  it  was  attached  (Luke 
xxii,  54).  So  in  Luke  xi,  21.  In  John  x,  1, 16,  it  means 
a  ''sheep-fold,''  and  in  Rev.  xi,  2,  the  outer  "courf  of 
the  Temple.  The  avXii  was  entered  from  the  street  by 
a  irpofltvAtov  or  vettHmle  (Mark  xiv,  68),  through  a  wv- 
\utv  or  portal  (Matt  xxvi,  71),  in  which  was  a  ^pa  or 
toicket  (John  xviii,  16 ;  Acts  xii,  18>— Kitto,  s.  v.  AvXti 
is  the  equivalent  for  *^3(T1,  an  indosed  or  fortified  space 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  512),  in  many  places  in  the  O.  T. 
where  the  Vulg.  and  A.Ter8.  have  respectively  villa  or 
viculus,  **  village,"  or  atriurrij "  court,"  chiefly  of  the  tab- 
emade  or  Temple.  See  Coiirr.  The  hall  or  court  of 
a  house  or  palace  would  probably  be  an  inclosed  but  un- 
covered space,  Mtpfoptum,  on  a  lower  levd  than  the 
apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  which  looked  into  it. — 
Smith,  s.  V.    See  Housk. 

Hall,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  23, 1799,  and  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College  in  1824  with  great  distinction. 
He  passed  his  theological  studies  at  Princeton,  was  li- 
censed in  1827,  and  appointed  soon  after  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  Home  Missionary  Sodety.  In  1852  he 
went  to  Europe  for  his  health,  visited  most  of  that  con- 
tinent, and  returned  after  a  short  absence  to  his  accus- 
tomed duties.  He  died  Oct  31,  1858.  He  edited  for 
several  years  The  Home  Missionary ;  and  published  A 
Tract  on  Plans  and  Motives  for  the  Extension  of  Sab- 
bath Schools  (1828) :— 7%c  Daily  Verse  Expositor  (1882) : 
— A  Plan  for  systematic  Benevolence ;  and  A  Sermon  on 
the  World's  Conversion  (1841).— Sprague,  A  nnals,  iv,  780. 

Hall,  Gordon,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
missionary  to  India.  He  was  bom  in  Granville  (now 
Tolland),  Mass.,  April  8,  1781,  and  graduated  from  Wil- 
liams College  in  1808  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class. 
At  college  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel 
J.  Mills  and  James  Richards,  afterwards  missionaries. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Ebenezer 
Porter,  afterwards  president  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1809,  and  supplied 
for  a  time  a  church  at  Woodbury.  But  f^m  the  time 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Mills  it  seems  he  had  purposed 
to  become  a  missionary.  In  1810  he  went  to  Andover, 
was  ordained  at  Salem  Feb.  6,  1812,  and  sailed  on  the 
18th  from  Philaddphia  with  Nott  and  Rice,  arriving  in 
Calcutta  on  the  17th  of  June.  Tbe  East  India  Com- 
pany refused  them  the  privilege  of  laboring  or  remain- 
ing in  its  territory,  and  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  embarked 
for  Bombay,  where  they  arrived  Feb.  11, 1813.  Orders 
from  the  governor  general  followed,  commanding  them 
to  be  sent  to  England ;  but  by  the  courage  and  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Hall's  memorials,  the  governor  was  influenced  to 
repeal  his  order,  and  Bfr.  Hall  remained.  He  labored 
z«ilously  and  with  great  success  until  March  20, 1826, 
when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  cholera.  Mr.  Hall 
possessed  fine  abilities,  ardent  piety,  great  courage  and 
self-sacrifice.  His  indomitable  spirit,  and  the  ability 
of  his  appeals  to  the  governor  general,  did  much  to  open 
the  way  for  the  success  of  Christianity  in  Lidia. — A  mer* 
icon  Missionary  Memorial,  p.  41.     (6.  L.  T.) 

Hall,  Joseph,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  bom 
at  Asht)y-de-la-Zouch  July  1,  1574,  and  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.    Wliile  rector  of  Halsted, 
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in  Suffolk,  he  composed  his  "  Conten^Uitions^  which  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  prince  Henry  and  the  rec- 
tory of  Waltham.  In  1616  he  went  to  Paris  as  chap- 
hiin  to  the  English  ambassador.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  by  king  James  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester 
(1617),  and  in  the  following  year  he  accompanied  his 
royal  master  into  Scotland,  when  that  monarch  made  a 
progress  into  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom  to  prose- 
cute his  imprudent  scheme  of  erecting  Episcopacy  on 
the  ruins  of  Presbyterianism.  None  of  the  unpopular- 
ity, however,  of  that  measure  fell  upon  Hall,  whose  chai^ 
acter  and  principles  secured  him  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  most  eminent  Scotchmen  of  the  day.  He  was 
commanded  to  go  over  into  Holland  to  attend  the  Synod 
of  Dort  in  1618;  but  the  protracted  meetings  of  that 
convocation  made  sad  inroads  on  his  health,  and  after 
two  months  he  returned  with  an  impaired  constitution 
to  England.  In  1627  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Exe- 
ter, and  afterwards,  without  any  solicitation,  to  that  of 
Norwich  in  1641.  Amid  all  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
of  Laud,  bishop  Hall  preserved  his  moderation.  The 
bishop,  however,  had  his  season  of  triaL  When  the 
popular  outcry  "  No  bishops"  was  raised,  and  an  armed 
mob  marched  against  the  House  of  Lords,  Hall,  vrith 
eleven  of  the  lords  spiritual,  joined  in  protesting  against 
the  measures  which  were  passed  in  their  absence ;  and 
this  document  having  been  made  a  ground  of  impeach- 
ment, he,  with  his  protesting  brethren,  were  consigned 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  released  in  June  following  on 
giving  bail  for  £5000.  He  continued  for  a  year  to  ex- 
ercise his  episcopal  functions  in  Norwich ;  but  the  pop- 
ular tide  again  set  in,  his  house  was  attacked,  his  prop- 
erty sequestrated,  himself  insulted,  and  in  meek  resigna- 
tion he  retired  into  a  small  place  called  Higham,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
acts  of  piety  and  charity,  and  at  length  died  Sept  8, 
1656,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Bishop 
Hall  was  a  "  man  of  very  devotional  habits,  to  fortify 
which  he  made  a  most  rigid  distribution  of  his  time, 
having  set  hours  for  prayer,  for  reading  divinity,  for 
general  literature  and  composition ;  and  so  intense  was 
his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  im- 
provement, that  for  a  time  he  observed  the  strictest  ab- 
stemiousness, taking  for  a  while  only  one  meal  a  day." 
For  his  depth  of  thought  and  elegance  of  language  he 
has  been  called  "the  Christian  Seneca."  His  writings 
consist,  besides  the  *'  Contemplations,"  of  sermons,  po- 
lemical and  practical  theology,  and  correspondence ;  the 
best  edition  is  Works,  with  some  account  of  his  l{fe  and 
writings  (edited  by  Peter  Hall,  Oxford,  1837, 12  vols.  8vo). 
Many  editions  of  the  Contemplations  have  appeared. 
See  Hughes,  Life  of  Bishop  HaU;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog- 
raphf/y  V,  514 ;  Rich,  Cyclop,  of  Biography ,  a.  v. ;  Jamie- 
son,  Religious  Biography,  p.  245;  Wordsworth,  Ecdes, 
Biography,  iv,  255. 

Hall,  Peter,  an  English  divine  and  theological 
writer,  was  bom  in  1803,  He  studied  first  at  Winches- 
ter College,  and  entered  Brazenose  "College,  Oxford,  in 
1820.  He  was  ordained  in  1828,  and  becanfe  successive- 
ly curate  of  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury ;  rector  of  MiUston, 
Wilts,  in  1834 ;  minister  of  Tavistock  chapel,  Druiy 
Lane,  London,  in  1886 ;  and  of  Long  Acre  chapel  in  1841. 
In  1843  he  removed  to  Bath,  and  became  minister  of  St. 
Thomas's  chapel,  Walcot  He  died  in  1849.  Hall  wrote 
Reliquice  liturgices :  Documents  connected  with  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  (Bath,  1847, 6  vols.  18mo)  :— 
Fragmenta  liturgica:  Documents  iUustroHve  of  the  IM- 
urgy  of  the  Church  of  England  (Bath,  1848, 7  vols.  18mo) ; 
and  a  number  of  Sermons,  Mr.  Hall  published  a  new 
English  edition  of  that  valuable  work.  The  Harmony  of 
the  Protestant  Confessions  (1841, 8vo),  the  two  previous 
English  editions  of  which  (Camb.  1586, 12mo;  London, 
1643,  4to)  had  become  very  scarce.  He  also  edited  the 
best  edition  of  the  works  of  his  ancestor,  bishop  Hall 
(Oxford,  1887, 12  vols.) ;  and  wrote  Congregational  Re- 
form, four  Sermons  with  notes  (London,  1835, 12mo). — 
Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibltog.  i,  1373 ;  Allibone,  Diction- 


ary  of  A  uthon,  i,  764;  GentlenunCs  Magazine,  Novem- 
ber, 1849. 

Hall,  Richard,  an  English  Romanist  writer,  was 
bom  about  1540.  He  studie<l  at  first  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1572  on  ac- 
count of  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  then  went  to 
Douay,  and  afterwards  to  Italy.  Having  returned  to 
Douay,  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  English 
college  of  that  city.  He  became  successively  canon  of 
St.  Gery  of  Cambray,  then  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Omer, 
and  finally  official  of  the  diocese.  He  died  in  1604. 
He  published  several  works  of  controversy,  such  as  De 
primarUs  Causis  Tumultutun  Belgioorum  (Douay,  1581)  * 
— De  quinque  partita  Conscientia  (Doiuiy,  1598,  4to). 
But  he  is  especially  known  for  his  L\fe  of  Bishop  Fish- 
er, the  original  MSS.  of  which  was  kept  by  the  English 
Benedictines  in  their  convent  of  Deeuward,  in  Lorraine. 
A  copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bailey,  son 
of  Bailey  or  Baily,  bishop  of  Bangor,  who  sold  it  to  a 
publisher :  the  work  appeared  under  the  name  of  Bailey 
(London,  1655, 8vo ;  Lond.  1739, 12mo).  See  Chalroera, 
General  Biog,  Diet, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  xxiii, 
149. 

Hall,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  modem 
preachers,  was  bom  at  Amsby,  Leicestershire,  May  2, 
1764.  His  father,  who  was  also  a  Baptist  minister  of 
good  repute,  early  remarked  his  talent,  and  gave  him 
every  opportunity  for  its  development.  It  is  said  that 
"Edwards  On  the  Will  and  Butler's  Analogy  were  the 
chosen  companions  of  his  childhood,  being  perused  and 
reperused  with  intense  interest  bdbre  he  was  nine  yeans 
old.  At  eleven  his  mt^ter,  Mr.  Simmons,  declared  him- 
self unable  any  longer  to  keep  pace  with  his  pupil  !** 
In  1773  he  was  placed  under  tiie  instraction  of  the 
learned  and  pious  John  Ryland,  of  Northampton.  At 
fifteen  he  became  a  student  in  the  Baptist  College  at 
Bristol,  and  at  eighteen  he  entered  Ring's  College,  Ab- 
erdeen,-where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Here  he 
"  enjoyed  the  instraction  of  Dra.  Gerard,  Ogilvie,  Beat- 
tie,  and  Campbell,  and  also  formed  that  intimate  Mend- 
ship  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  which  continued 
through  life.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  scholar  in  his  class 
through  his  collegiate  course."  In  1785  he  was  chosen 
as  colleague  with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  in  the  ministry  at 
Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol,  and  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Baptist  Academy  there.  Here  he  attained  great  popu- 
larity. His  father  died  in  1791 ;  and  the  same  year  a 
difference  with  Dr.  Evans  led  to  his  removing  from 
Bristol,  and  accepting  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  congregation  at  Cambridge  on  the  departure 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  who  had  adopted  Unita- 
rian views,  to  be  successor  to  Dr.  Priestley  at  Birmiug- 
haro.  HaU  had  already  acquired  considerable  celebrity 
as  a  preacher,  but  it  was  not  till  now  that  he  appeared 
as  an  author;  and  the  impulse  that  sent  him  to  the 
press  was  rather  political  than  theological  His  first 
publication  (unless  we  are  to  reckon  some  anonymous 
contributions  to  a  Bristol  newspaper  in  1786-87)  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Christianity  consistent  with  a  Love  of 
Freedom,  being  an  Answer  to  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev,  Jokn 
Clayton  (8vo,  1791).  Like  most  of  the  ardent  and  gen- 
erous minds  of  th^  day,  he  was  strongly  excited  and 
carried  away  by  tvhopes  and  promises  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1793  he  published  another  liberal 
pamphlet,  entitled  An  Apology  for  the  Freedom^  of  the 
Press,  and  for  genertd  /A&prfy,  which  brought  him  much 
reputation.  The  impression  that  had  been  made  upon 
him,  however,  by  the  irreligious  character  of  the  French 
revolutionary  movement  was  indicated  in  his  next  pub- 
lication, Modem  Infidelity  considered  with  respect  to  t^« 
Influence  on  Society,  a  Sermon  (8vo,  1800).  It  was  the 
publication  of  this  able  and  eloquent  sermon  which  first 
brought  Hall  into  general  notice.  From  this  time  w^t- 
ever  he  produced  attracted  immediate  attention.  "  In 
1802  appeared  his  Reflections  on  War,  The  threatened 
invasion  of  Bonaparte  in  1803  brought  him  again  before 
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tbe  pihiie  in  the  diaooone  entitled  Sentments  mtitabUe  to 
^fntat  Critig,  which  raiaed  Mr.  Hall's  reputation  for 
kzf  neiTB  and  powerful  eloquence  to  the  highest  pitch. 
'i  Sorenbef,  1804,  owing  chiefly  to  a  disease  of  the 
K9t,  fttcnded  by  want  of  sufficient  exercise  and  rest, 
'*kc  eujaisitelr  toned  mind  of  Mr.  Hall  kmt  its  balance, 
ai  hi  vbo  had  so  long  been  the  theme  of  universal 
ttaoDoa  became  the  subject  of  as  extensive  a  sympa- 
'!rr.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
LsiXfCfTf  where,  by  the  di'xHne  blessing,  his  health  was 
y^^  IB  about  two  months.  But  similar  causes  pro- 
i*.^  a  relapie  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  from 
T^  be  was  soon  restored,  though  it  was  deemed  es- 
hvtai  10  the  permanent  establishment  of  his  health 
-Mt  be  sboold  reagn  his  pastoral  charge  and  remove 
ym  CanbridgB.  Two  shocks  of  so  humiliating  a  ca- 
jckr  vithm  the  oompaas  of  a  year  deeply  impressed 
Ml  Haf  s  mind.  His  own  decided  persuasion  was  that 
ti  mva  beioe  experienced  a  thorough  transformation 
^  cbncter;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  ftom 
is  period  his  spirit  was  habitually  more  humble,  de- 
-ckjc^aad  truly  devotionaL  It  became  his  custom 
>  nev  ereiT  birthday,  by  a  solemn  act,  the  dedica- 
n  of  biinself  to  God,  on  evangelical  principles,  and  in 
htmatt  eameet  sincerity  of  heart  In  1807  he  became 
fiKvif  the  Baptist  church  in  Leicester,  where  he  soon 
lAff  Banned,  and  where  he  labored  most  successfully 
W  mhr  twenty  years.  At  no  period  was  he  more 
i^fnr,  active,  and  useful.  The  chim;h,  when  he  left  it, 
*«  ygm  than  the  whole  congregation  when  he  took 
fx  &a:ge  of  it.  Bat  his  influence  was  not  confined  to 
r*c  GoBts  of  his  parish.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all 
lV  aoUe  charities  of  the  age,  and  by  his  sermons, 
vtxitm,  and  writings  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  soci- 
t^.  IK  obIj  in  England,  but  on  the  continent  of  £u- 
'!«.  in  America,  and  in  India.  His  review  of  Zeal 
■**mii  fmuvatum,  his  tracts  on  the  Temu  of  Commu- 
M.  ad  his  sermons  on  the  Adcanlages  of  Knowledge 
'<  ^  Inrrr  CZcfuea,  on  the  DitcouragemenU  and  Sup- 
m^tfAe  Christian  Mvmtry,  on  the  Character  of  a 
'^n^Jfigtitmaryf  on  the  D«ith  of  the  Princesa  Char- 
^  nd  of  Rer,  Dr.  RyUmi,  with  several  others,  were 
cfti  to  the  public  wldle  residing  here.  Here  idso,  in 
•"SLbedefirered  his  admirable  course  of  lectures  on  the 
^^oam  CiMtrovertif,  partially  preserved  in  his  Works, 
Aifaa,  in  1836,  he  reiboved  to  the  pastoral  care  of  his 
•^  ranipegation  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  and  here  he  re- 
wed  tin  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bristol  on  the 
"« of  Febi,  1831.  Besides  oocasional  contributions  to 
^VHvdiMenting  periodical  publications,  Hall  puUished 
^viw  truts  and  sermons  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
^>%  vhidi,  along  with  those  already  mentioned,  have 
■V  Ui  death  been  collected  under  the  title  of  The 
J^  ff  Robert  Hall,  M.A  ..wUha  brief  Memoir  of  his 
H^  h  ^'  Gregory  J  and  Observations  on  his  Character 
^  t  Pnathar  bjf  Join  Foster,  published  under  the  su- 
F^Wikuce  of  CHinthus  Gregory,  LL.D.,  professor  of 
■^oaties  m  the  Royal  MilitarA'  Academy  (London, 
^W4,6  Toh.  8to;  11th  ed.  1858).  It  was  intended 
^  the  Life  should  have  been  written  by  Sir  James 
^(KiB>i0rik,but  he  died  (in  May,  1882)  before  begin- 
"^  it  Dr.  Gr^ofy's  Memoir,  fVom  which  we  have 
'^^'vied  the  materials  of  this  article,  was  afterwards 
^^^Hd  in  a  separate  form.  SeeGREOOBYjOLiNTHus. 
^hn.  Tolome  of  Hall's  Works  contains  sermons, 
'^■in,  sad  drcular  letters  (or  addresses  in  the  name 
^'tki  ^oprening  body  of  the  Baptist  Chiunch) ;  the  sec- 
^ttnct  cntitkd  On  Terms  ofCommumon  (1815,  in  2 
^^  ad  another  entitled  The  essential  Difference  be- 
^■■CbitfMia  Baptism  and  the  Baptism  of  John  (a  de- 
^flfvkat  is  called  the  practice  of  free  conununion, 
^  fndnoed  a  powerful  effect  in  liberalizing  the 
'  of  the  Baptist  community)  (1816  and  1818,  in 
>V,  the  thtid,  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts, 
fbm  1791  to  1826,  and  also  the  ftistol  news- 
^usuibotions of  1786-87 ;  the  fourth,  reviews  and 
pieces;  the  fifth,  notes  of  sermons  and  let- 


ters. The  sixth,  besides  Dr.  Gregory's  memoir,  contains 
Mr.  Foster  s  ob8er\'atiou8,  and  notes  taken  down  by 
friends  of  twenty-one  sermons.  The  American  reprint 
(New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  4  vols.  8vo)  contains, 
besides  what  is  given  in  the  English  edition,  a  number 
of  additional  sermons,  with  anecdotes,  etc,  by  Bev.  Jo- 
seph Belcher. 

Robert  Hall  was  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his 
age.  His  **  excellence  did  not  so  much  consist  in  the 
predominance  of  one  of  his  powers  as  in  the  exquisite 
proportion  and  harmony  of  them  alL  The  richness,  va- 
riety, and  extent  of  his  knowledge  were  not  so  remark- 
able as  his  absolute  mastery  over  it.  There  is  not  the 
least  appearance  of  straining  after  greatness  in  his  most 
magnificent  excursions,  but  he  rises  to  the  loftiest 
heights  with  the  most  childlike  ease.  His  style  as  a 
writer  b  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest — the  least  en- 
cumbered wth  its  own  beauty— of  any  which  ever  has 
been  writteiu  His  noblest  passages  do  but  make  truth 
visible  in  the  form  of  beauty,  and  '  clothe  upon'  abstract 
ideas  till  they  become  palpable  in  exquisite  shapes. 
^Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  its 
perfection,'  sa}'s  Dugald  Stewart,  *  must  read  the  writ- 
ings of  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  He  oombuies  the  beauties  of 
Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burke,  without  their  imperfec- 
tions.' "  He  is  distinguished,  however,  rather  for  ex- 
pression and  exposition  than  for  invention ;  he  was  an 
orator  rather  than  a  great  thinker.  But  as  an  orator 
he  will  rank  in  literature  with  Bossuet  and  Massillon. 
For  critical  estimates  of  him  by  Mackintosh  and  other 
eminent  men,  see  Ltfe  of  HaU,  by  Gregory',  prefixed  to 
his  Works;  also  Edectic  Magazine,  viif  1;  North  Brit- 
ish Revierc,  iv,  454 ;  North  American  Review ^  Ixiv,  884; 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  iv,  516 ;  Quarterly  Review 
(Lond.),  xlWi,  100;  English  Cydopadiaf  Jamieson, /?e- 
ligious  Biography,  p.  246. 

Hallel  (^^n,  Gr.  i^fivoc),  tbe  designation  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  hymnal  8er\ice,  chanted  in  the  Tem- 
ple and  in  the  family  on  certain  festivals. 

1.  Origin  of  the  name,  contents  of  the  tervice,  etc  The 
name  hallel',  Vsi*^,  which  signifies /^owe,  is  Kar  i^oxov, 
given  to  this  distinct  portion  of  the  hymnal  service  be- 
cause it  consists  of  Ps^ms  cxiii-cxviii,  which  are  Psalms 
of  praise,  and  because  this  group  of  Psalms  begins  with 
JIallelujah,  n'»!lbbn.  It  is  also  called  "nxan  bin,  the 
Egyptian  Hallel,  because  it  was  chanted  in  the  Temple 
whilst  the  Passover  lambs,  which  were  furst  enjoined  in 
Egypt,  were  being  shun.  There  is  another  Hallel  called 
iimn  iin,  the  Great  Hallel  (so  called  because  of  the 
reiterated  response  after  every  verse,  "  For  thy  mercy 
endureth  forever,"  in  Psa.  cxxxvi,  which  is  part  of  this 
Hallel), 'which J  according  to  R.  Jehudah  (Pesachim,  118) 
and  Maimonides,  comprises  Psalms  cxviii-cxxxvi  (Jod 
Ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Chamez  v.  Maza,  viii,  10).  Oth- 
ers, however,  though  agreeing  that  this  Hallel  ends  with 
Psalm  cxxxvi,  maintain  that  it  begins  with  Psalm  cxx 
or  Psalm  cxxxv,4  (JPesachim,  118). 

2.  Time  and  manner  in  which  it  was  chanted — This 
h}'mnal  8er\<ice,  or  Egyptian  Hallel,  was  chanted  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  first  and  second  Pesach,  after  the  dailv 
sacrifice  on  the  first  day  of  Passover  (Mishna,  Pesachim, 
V,  7),  after  the  morning  sacrifice  on  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost, the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Mishna, 
Succa,  iv,  8),  and  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion (Mishiia,  Taanith,  v,  5),  making  in  all  twenty  days 
in  the  year.  **  On  twelve  days  out  of  the  twenty,  %n2., 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  and  second  Pesach,  of  the  first 
day  of  Pesach,  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  eight 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  flute  was  played 
before  the  altar  when  the  Hallel  was  chanted"  (Mbhna, 
Pesachim,  ii,  8),  whilst  after  the  morning  sacrifice  during 
the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Dedication  the  HaUd  was 
chanted  without  this  accompaniment  of  the  flute.  The 
maimer  in  which  these  hymns  of  praise  were  offered 
must  ha\'e  been  very  imposing  and  impressive.     The 
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Levites  who  could  be  spared  fixmi  aasistiog  at  the  slay- 
ing of  the  sacrifices  took  their  stand  before  the  altar, 
and  chanted  the  JJalld  verse  by  verse;  the  people  r^- 
sponsively  repeated  every  verse,  or  burst  forth  in  sol- 
emn and  intoned  ffallelujahs  at  every  pause,  whilst  the 
slaves  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  respectable  lay 
people  assbted  in  playing  the  flute  (oomp.  PefacAm,64, 
a;  Erachim,  10,  a,  b;  and  Tosipha  on  Gap.  i;  SoUt,  27, 
b ;  Taamtk^  28,  a,  b).  No  representatives  of  the  people 
(laro  *^tt;aX)  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  Tem- 
ple at  the  morning  sacrifices  on  the  da3r8  when  the  Hal- 
lel  was  chanted  (Mishna,  TaamUi,  iv,  4).  See  Sacri- 
fice. 

The  Egyptian  ffaUdvnB  also  chanted  in  private  fam- 
ilies at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  the  first  even- 
ing of  this  feasL  On  this  occasion  the  HaUel  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts ;  the  part  comprising  Psa.  cxiii  and 
cxiv  WHS  chanted  during  the  partaking  of  the  second 
cup,  whilst  the  second  part,  comprising  Psa.  cxv  and 
cxvi,  was  chanted  over  the  fourth  and  finishing  cup 
(hhnn  nn  T«b5  *1ttia  '^5^3*1,Mishna,P«acA*»ii,x,7); 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  singing  of  the 
hymn  by  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Passover  supper  (Matt.  xxvi,80;  Mark  xiv,  26) 
refers  to  the  last  part  of  this  HaUeL  (Dean  Alford 
IGreek  Testament^  ad  loc]  strangely  confounds  this  Hal- 
lel  with  the  Great  HaUeL)  In  Babylon  there  was  an 
ancient  custom,  which  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  iera,  to  redte  this  Hallel  on 
every  festival  of  the  new  moon  {Tcumith,  28,  a),  omit- 
ting, however,  Psa.  cxv,  1-11,  and  cxvi,  1-11. 

The  great  Hallel  (bl'ISH  bbn)  was  recited  on  the 
first  evening  at  the  Passover  supper  by  those  who  wish- 
ed to  have  afifOi  cupi  L  e.  one  above  the  enjoined  num- 
ber (Maimonides,  Jod  Ha'ChezaJta,  HUchoth  Chamex  u, 
Mazoj  viii,  10).  It  was  also  recited  on  occasions  of 
great  joy,  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
special  mercies  (Mislma,  Taanith,  iii,  9). 

8.  Present  use  of  the  Hymnal  Service, — ^The  Jews  to 
the  present  day  recite  the  Egyptian  Hallel  at  the  morn- 
ing prayer  inunediately  aft^  the  Eighteen  Benedictions 
(n^^DS^  nai^tt?)  on  all  the  festivals  of  the  year  except 
New  Year  and  the  Day  of  A  tenement,  omitting  PSa.  cxv, 
1-11,  and  cxvi,  1-11,  on  the  last  six  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Passover,  and  on  the  new  moon.  Before  the  Hallel  is  re- 
cited they  pronounce  the  following  benediction :  "  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  enjoined  upon 
us  to  recite  the  Hallel!**  At  the  Passover  supper,  on 
the  first  two  evenings  of  the  festival,  both  the  Elgjrptian 
Hallel  and  the  Great  Hallel  are  now  recited;  the  former 
b  still  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour. 

4.  Institution  of  this  Hymnal  Service, — ^It  is  now  im- 
possible to  ascertain  precisely  when  this  service  was  first 
instituted.  Some  of  the  Talmudists  afiUrm  that  it  was 
instituted  by  Moses,  others  say  that  Joshua  introduced 
it,  others  derive  it  from  Deborah,  David,  Hezekiah,  or 
Ilananiah,  Mishael  and  Azariah  (Pesachimy  117,  a). 
From  2  Chron.  xxxv,  15,  we  see  that  the  practice  of  the 
Levites  chanting  the  Hallel  while  the  Paschal  lambs 
were  in  the  act  of  being  slain  was  already  in  vogue  in 
the  days  of  Josiah,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it 
was  customary  to  do  so  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

"  6.  Literomre.— Maimonides,  Jod  HorChezaka,  HUchoth 
Chamez  u,  Maza,  sections  vii  and  viii,  vol.  i, p.  268-265; 
Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Tabmidicum  et  RaJbbini' 
cum,  s.  V.  V>r\  col.  618-616 ;  and  Bartolocdi,  Bibliotheca 
Magna  Eahbinica,  ii,  227-248,  have  important  treatises 
upon  this  subject,  but  their  information  is  most  uncriti- 
cally put  together,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between 
earlier  and  later  practices.  A  thoroughly  masterly  and 
critical  investigation  is  that  of  Krochmal,  More  Nd)oche 
Ha'Seman  (Leopoli,  1851),  p.  185  sq.;  oomp.  also  Edel- 
mann*8  edition  of  the  Siddur  with  Landshuth's  Critical 


Annotations  (Kbnigsberg,  1845),  p.  428  sq.;  Herzfeld; 
Gesehiehte  des  Voltes  Israel  (Nordhaosen,  1857),  ii,16« 
sq. — Kitto,  s.  V. 

Hallelu'jah  (Heb.  haOebi'-yah',  WJ-lttn,  Praim 
ye  Jahy  i  e.  Jehovah  /)  or  (in  its  Greek  form)  Aijlelu'-» 
lAH  ('AAXi|Xovta),  a  word  which  stands  at  the  begins 
ning  of  many  of  the  Psalms.  See  MuUer,  De  notions 
HaJUhtjah  (Cygn.  1690);  Wemsdorf,  i>c /ormwfa  Hal" 
lelujah  (Viteb.  1768).  From  its  frequent  occurrence  in^ 
this  position  it  grew  into  a  formula  of  praise,  and  was  j 
chanted  as  such  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing.  (See  C>if- , 
ica  Biblica,  ii,  448.)  This  is  intimated  by  the  apociy-  . 
phal  book  of  Tobit  (xiii,  18)  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem,  **  And  all  her  (Jerusalem's)  streets 
shall  sing  AUeluia"  (comp.  Rev.  xix,  1, 8, 4, 6).  This 
expression  of  joy  and  praise  was  transferred  from  the 
synagogue  to  the  church,  and  is  still  occasionally  heard 
in  devotional  psalmody. — ^Kltto.  The  Hebrew  terms  are 
frequently  rendered  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord;"  and  so  in  the 
margin  ofPSa.civ,85;  cv,45;  cvi;  cxi,l;  cxii,l;  cxiii, 
1  (comp.  Psa.  cxiii,  9 ;  cxv,  18 ;  cxvi,  19 ;  cxvii,  2).  The 
Psalms  from  cxiii  to  cxviii  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Hallel,  and  were  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  See  Ho- 
SANNA.  On  the  last  occasion  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv,  ac- 
cording to  the  school  of  Hillel  (the  former  only  accord- 
ing to  the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the 
feast,  and  the  remainder  at  its  termination,  after  drink- 
ing the  last  cup.  The  hymn  (Matt,  xxvi,  80)  sung  by 
Christ  and  his  disciples  alter  the  last  supper  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  part  of  this  Hallel,  which  seems  to 
have  varied  according  to  the  feast.  See  Halleu  The 
literal  meaning-of  "  hallelujah**  sufficiently  indicates  the 
character  of  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of  being  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  Temple  service,  the  words  "  praise 
ye  Jehovah"  being  taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Le- 
vites. See  Psalms.  In  the  great  hymn  of  triumph  in 
heaven  over  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  the  apostle  in 
vision  heard  the  multitude  in  chorus  like  the  voice  of 
mighty  thunderings  burst  forth  "Alleluia, for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth,**  responding  to  the  voice 
which  came  out  of  the  throne,  saying,  '*  Praise  our  Ged, 
all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and 
great"  (Rev.  xix,  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the  offering  of  in- 
cense (Rev.  viii),  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  8er\'ice 
of  the  Temple,  as  the  apostie  had  often  witnessed  it  in 
its  fading  grandeur. — Smith,  s.  v.  Allelouia.  See  Rev- 
elation, Book  of. 

HALLELUJAH,  a  doxology  used  frequently  in  the 
ancient  Church,  and  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  singing  Hallelujah  sometimes  means  the  repetition 
of  the  word,  in  imitation  of  the  heavenly  host  (see  Rev. 
xix) ;  at  other  times  it  has  reference  to  one  of  the  psalms 
beginning  with  Hallelujah.  In  the  early  Christian  Church 
*^  the  more  common  acceptation  of  *  hallelujah'  is  for  the 
singing  of  the  word  itself  in  special  parts  of  divine  ser- 
vice, as  a  sort  of  mutual  call  to  each  other  to  praise  the 
Lord."  In  some  churches  the  Hallelujah  was  sung  only 
on  Easter  day  and  the  filly  days  of  Pentecost ;  in  others 
it  was  used  more  generally.  Augustine  says  it  was  not 
used  in  time  of  Lent  (Augustine,  Epist,  1 1 9, 178).  In  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo  it  is  m'entioned  under  the  name 
Laudes,  and  appointed  to  be  sung  after  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  {ConciL  Tolet,  iv,  can.  10, 11).  It  was  occasion- 
ally sung  at  fUnerals:  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  being 
sung  at  the  funeral  of  Faldola,  and  says  the  people  made 
the  golden  roof  of  the  church  shake  with  echoing  forth 
the  Hallelujah  {Contra  Vigilant,  cap.  1,  and  Epist  xxx, 
cap.  4).  The  ancient  Church  retained  the  Hebrew  word, 
as  also  did  the  Church  of  England  in  its  first  Liturgy ; 
though  now  it  is  translated  "Praise  ye  the  Lord,**  to 
which  the  people  reply, "  The  Lord's  name  be  praised." 
See  Bingham,  Orig,  Eodes,  bk.  xiv,  ch.  ii,  §  4 ;  Procter. 
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Bailer,  Albreoht  von,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
asdmi  pbysok^istB,  una  bom  in  Berne  Oct.  16, 1708, 
cid  £^iis]red,  eren  in  childhood,  the  most  extraordi- 
:flT  tilait&  He  studied  medicine  first  at  Tubingen, 
tad  afta wards  at  L^rden,  under  Boerhaave.  After  ex- 
rnsfc  czmv^  he  became  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery, 
tad  hoUay  at  Gottingen  in  1786,  and  remained  there 
^•^a  I7d3,  when  he  returned  to  Berne.  There  he  re- 
^4ed,hBBored  by  hia  fdlow-citizens,  for  nearly  a  quar- 
^cf  a  eeatiay ;  continued  to  benefit  science  by  his  lit- 
rarfhtan;  filled  several  important  offices  in  the  state, 
mA  adcnsed  the  Gospel  by  his  life.  He  died  in  Ow'to- 
■'A.  1777.  A  great  part  of  the  modem  science  of  physi- 
•  'itgj  m  doe  to  the  labors  and  genius  of  Haller.  But 
^ji  pboe  in  oar  pages  is  due  to  his  steady  religions  life, 
'  1 1m  coastant  lecognitioii,  in  his  works,  of  the  great 
tt  Ouiatiaiiity,  and  especially  to  his  religious 
Brieft  vber  «He  wichtifftten  Wahrheitm  der 
(  Berne,  1772) ;  Brie/e  zur  Vertheidigung  der 
)/Aicntiy  (^Beme,  1775-77, 8  parts),  consisting  of  let- 
'  ff  ta  fau  daughter  on  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Chris- 
oKf.  See  Ziminermann,  Z>&eii  HaUert  (Zurich,  1755, 
^  t;  ^ogn^tie  de  HaUer  (Paris,  1846, 2d  edit.). 

Haller,  Berthold,  one  of  the  Beformers  of  Berne, 
•»  ban  at  Aldingen,  WUrtemberg,  in  1492.  At  Pforz- 
'loe  be  had  Heloncthon  for  a  fellow-student,  and  grad- 
a«d  baehelar  at  Cologne  in  1512.  After  teaching 
y^umt  at  Rottweil  he  went  to  Beme,  invited  by  Ru- 
>4iM  wk  1513  (1518?).  He  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
tf'rittabach  in  SC  Vincenfs  church,  and  in  his  society, 
»  kaowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  religious  char- 
atttr  veie  greatly  cultivated.  About  1520  he  made  the 
Mjaanunce  of  Zwin^e,  who  was  alwa3rs  afterwards  his 
iiuy  friend  and  counsellor.  Shortly  after  he  succeed- 
^i  Wntoibach  as  cathedral  preacher,  and  soon  began 
')  espoond  Matthew,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
'  l»ch  lenons  only.  His  eloquence  and  zecJ  made  him 
tmtmAj  popular.  When  the  strife  began  in  1522 
(UW  was  a  member  of  the  commission,  and  distin- 
»^Aed  himself  in  the  conference  by  his  opposition  to 
w  bahop  of  LAUsanne.  His  hold  upon  the  popular 
'ioA  wm  so  great  that  in  the  subsequent  years  of  strife 
^  bcftd  has  place  as  preacher  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
■4  oaatribflttcd  greatly,  not  so  much  by  hb  learning  as 
7  Us  paaonal  force  of  character,  to  the  establishment 
'^ike  Befonnation  in  Berne.  Even  with  the  Anabap- 
*»K  «a  their  appearance  in  Beme,  he  obtained  great 
^'^■n.  In  1525  he  courageously  abandoned  the 
In  the  Grand  Council  he  defended  himself  so 
that  he  was  still  kept  in  office  as  preacher, 
'•  m^  he  kat  his  canonship.  In  1527  a  number  of  Re- 
^mm  were  elected  to  the  *"  Grand  Council."  The 
'«BiUe  Francis  Kolb,  full  of  fire  and  energy,  was  now 
■t  ioae,  ready  to  aid  and  stimulate  the  more  pradent 
Mb.  The  ^  H  ^dates'*  of  1523  and  1526,  the  former 
^iha  htter  against  the  Beformation,  were  submitted 
''*  lis  peopki,  and  they  decided  for  the  first.  In  the 
'Cvfevaee'*  of  1528,  at  Beme,  Haller  took  the  leading 
ra.wfed  by  Zwingle,  (Ecolampadius,  and  Bucer.  It 
«■  &nUy  decreed  by  the  Conference  that  the  Mass 
^■Mhe  abolished.  In  1529  he  married.  His  labors 
**  At  leibnnatian  extended  to  Solothnm,  and  to  other 
srland ;  but  his  chief  activity  lay  in  Beme, 
he  held  his  pre-eminence  as  preacher  and  Re- 
■Btil  his  death,  Feb.  25, 1536.  He  left  no  writ- 
See  Kirchhofer,  HaUer  oder  die  R/form,  r.  Bern 
.1^3);  Knhn,  DU  Be/omuttoren  Bems  (Beme, 
h  D^Attfasgne,  Hi$tortf  of  Beformation,  ii,  849;  iii, 
*l:ir,29«,906;  Herzog,  iSrai-^^nc^Hop.  v,  479. 

SiOeiv  Blarl  Lnd'wig  Ton,  was  horn  at  Beme 
^1t  I768L     In  1795  he  became  secretary  of  the  city 
in  1800  emigrated  to  Germany.     In  1806 
and  became  professor  of  history  and  statis- 
lu  1814  he  became  member  of  the  city 
IV.--C 


council,  and  in  1818  made  a  joumey  through  Italy  andC 
to  Rome.  Having  secretly  become  a  member  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  1820,  he  joined  it  openly  in  1821, 
and  was  discharged  firom  hb  office.  He  then  went  to 
Paris  in.  1824,  and  was  employed  in  the  ministry  of  for- 
eign aflairs.  Having  lost  that  situation  in  consequence 
of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  finally  went  to  Solo- 
thum,  where  he  was  in  1884  appointed  member  of  the 
lesser  counciL  Here  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ultra- 
montane party,  and  died  May  20, 1854.  Haller  was  an 
ultra-conservative  in  politics,  and  was  drawn  into  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  his  fanatical  hatred  of  all  liberal  re- 
forms. His  chief  work,  entitled  Resfcntraiwn  der  Stoats^ 
vnsaenschqften  (Winterthur,  1816-1834,6  vols.),  was  writ- 
ten with  the  design  to  annihilate  all  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples in  politics.  Even  many  Roman  Catholic  writers 
expressed  a  decided  dissent  from  the  antiliberal  doctrines 
of  this  work.  The  most  important  among  his  other 
works  are,  Lettre  a  ta  famtUe  pour  lui  declarer  son  re- 
tour  a  VegUae  catholique  (Par.  1821 ;  in  German  by  Pau- 
lus,  Stuttgard,  1821 ;  by  Studer,  Beme,  1821)  .—Theorie 
der  geistL  Staaien  u,  Gesellschq/ien  (Winterthur,  1822)  •— 
Die  fVeimavrerei  w.  ihr  Einfiuss  aufd,  Schweiz  (SchaflT- 
hausen,  1840)  •.—-Gesch,  der  hirckl.  Bevolut,  des  Cantons 
Bern  (Luceme,  1 839, 4th  ed.).  See  Tzschimer,  der  UebeT' 
tritt  des  BertTi  ran  H,  z.  katholischen  Kirche  (Lpz.  1821) ; 
Krug,  Apohgie  der  protestaniischen  Kirche  (Lpz.  1821); 
Escher,  Ueber  die  PhUosophie  des  Stcutisrechts  nut  bes, 
Bezieh,  avf  d,  Hatter'sche  Bestauration  (Zurich,  1825); 
Scherer  (ultramontane).  Die  Bestauration  der  Siaats- 
wissensch,  (Luceme,  1845). 

Hallet,  Joseph,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was 
bom  at  Exeter  in  1692,  ordained  in  1713,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Pierce  over  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Exeter  in  1722.  Here  he  dis- 
charged his  pastoral  dudes  faithfully  until  his  death  m 
1744^  As  a  writer,  he  was  marked  by  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  critical  sagacity.  He  wrote  a  number  of  con- 
troversial tracts  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  reply 
to  Tindal  and  Chubb,  and  on  the  Trinity.  Besides 
these,  he  published  A  free  and  impartial  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  recomthendedf  being  notes  on  peculiar 
texts  of  Scripture  (Lond.  1729-86, 3  vols.  8vo)  :—A  Par- 
aphrase and  Notes  on  the  three  last  Chapters  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  (London,  1783,  4to).  In  theology  he 
was  a  semi-Arian.  See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of 
Dissenters,  ii,  179, 222 ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography, 

HalHfax,  Samuel,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  bom 
at  Mansfield,  Derbyshire,  in  1738.  He  studied  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  became 
successively  rector  of  Chaddington,  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1765;  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  in  1768;  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  in  1770;  chaplain  of  George  HI 
in  1774;  master  of  Doctors'  Commons  in  1775;  rector 
of  Warsop,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1778,  and  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1781.  He  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1767,  and  died  in  1790.  He  wrote  An 
Analysis  of  the  Boman  Cwil  Law  compar&i  with  the 
Laws  of  England  (1774,  8vo) : — Twelve  Sermons  on  the 
Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian  Beligioh,  and  in  par- 
ticular concerning  the  Church  of  Papal  Borne,  preached 
in  lAncolrCs  Inn  Chapel  at  Bishop  Warburton^s  Lecture 
(1776,  8vo):— yln  Analysis  of  Butler's  Anahtgy: — Dis- 
courses on  Jusf\fication  (Camb.  1762,  8vo).  See  Rose, 
yew  General  Biog,  Diet, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate., 
xxiii,  197 ;  British  Critic,  voL  xxvii. 

HaUo^eah  or,  rather,  Lociiesh  (Heb.  Lochesh% 
tjtlib,  with  the  article  ItJHi^H,  hal-lochesh\  the  whis- 
perer ;  Sept.  AXX<tf^c  and  'AXiMtrjc,  Vulg.  A  lohes),  the 
father  of  Shallum,  which  latter  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  12,  where  the 
name  is  Anglicized  **  Halohesh'').  He  was  one  of  the 
popular  chiefs  that  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  24>     RC.  cir.  410. 

Hallcw  (tt5^]J,  in  Piel ;  ciyviaTw),  to  render  sacred, 
set  apart,  consecrate  (Exod.  xxviii,  38;  xxix,  1 ;  Lev. 
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Jocdi,  2;  Numb,  v,  10).    The  English  word  is  from  the 
Saxon,  and  is  properly  to  make  holy;  hence  hallowed 
persons,  things,  places,  rites,  etc ;  hence  also  the  name, 
power,  dignity  of  God  is  hallowed,  that  is,  reverenced' 
as  holy  (MatL  vi,  9). — Calmet,  s.  v.    See  Holy. 

Halo'hesh  (Neh.  iii,  12).    See  Hallohesh. 

Halt  {JSf\^fi  X^^oQ^j  fo^"^  on  the  feet  or  legs  (Gen. 
xxxii,  81;  Psa.  xxxviii,  17;  Jer.  xx,  10;  Mic  iv,  6; 
vii,  1;  Zeph.  iii,  19).  Many  persons  who  were  halt 
were  cured  by  our  Lord.  See  Lamk.  To  halt  between 
two  opinions  (npB,  1  Kings  xviii,  21),  should,  perhaps, 
be  to  stagger  from  one  to  the  other  repeatedly;  but 
some  say  it  is  an  allusion  to  birds,  who  hop  from  spray 
to  spray,  forwards  and  backwards,  as  the  oontrwy  in- 
fluence of  supposed  convictions  vibrated  the  mind  in 
akenuite  affirmation  and  doubtfulness. — Calmet,  s.  v. 

Halyborton,  Thomas,  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew^s,  was  bom  at  Duplin,  near 
Perth,  Dec  25, 1764.  He  was  in  early  youth  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  but  ineffectual  religious  convictions. 
In  1689  he  began  to  be  perplexed  respecting  the  evi- 
dences of  revealed  religion,  till,  after  having  experienced 
8ome  relief  from  Robert  Bruce's  FnlfiUing  of  the  Scrip- 
turegf  he  received  further  aid  from  Mr.  Donaldson,  an 
excellent  old  minister  who  came  to  preach  at  Perth, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother.  He  inquired  of  his 
young  friend  if  he  sought  a  blessing  from  God  on  his 
learning,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  with  an  austere 
look,  ^  Sirrah,  unsanctified  learning  has  done  much  mis- 
chief to  the  Kirk  of  God.**  This  led  him  to  seek  divine 
direction  in  extraordinary  difficulties;  but  this  exercise, 
he  acknowledges,  left  him  still  afar  off  from  God.  He 
studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  became  domestic  chaplain 
in  a  nobleman's  family  in  1696.  His  mind,  long  disqui- 
eted about  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  was  fimilly  set- 
tled, and  he  wrote  an  htquiry  into  the  Principles  of  mod- 
em Deists  J  which  is  still  valued.  In  1698  he  was  thor- 
oughly converted;  in  1700  he  became  minister  of  Ceres 
parish.  In  1711  he  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrew's,  and  died  in  1712.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  a  ver>'  pious  man.  A  sketch  of  his  life  is 
given  in  his  Worksj  edited  by  Robert  Bums,  D.D.  (Lon- 
don, 1835,  8vo),  which  volume  contains  the  following, 
among  other  writings,  viz.  The  great  Concern  ofSalca- 
turn: — Natural  Reliffion  insufficient: — Essfty  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Faith:— Inquiry  on  Justijication,  and  Sermons, 
Halyburton'^  Memoirs^  with  an  introductory  Essay  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Young  (GUsg.  1824,  12mo),  has  been  often 
reprinted,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Ham  (Heb.  Cham^  Otl,  hot  [see  below] ;  Sept.  Xdfji 
[Josephus  Xa/iac,  Ant.i^i,  l],Vulg.  Cham),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  also  of  two  regions. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah  (Gen.  v,  82;  comp.  ix, 
24).  RC.  post  2613.  Having  provoked  the  wrath  of 
his  father  by  an  act  of  indecency  towards  him,  the  lat- 
ter cursed  him  and  his  descendants  to  be  slaves  to  his 
brothers  and  their  descendants  (ix,  25).  B.C.  cir.  2514. 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  narrative,  Noah  directed 
his  curse  only  against  Canaan  (the  fourth  son  of  Ham) 
and  his  race,  thus  excluding  fh)m  it  the  descendants  of 
Ham's  three  other  sons,  Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Phut  (Gen. 
X,  6).  How  that  curse  was  accomplished  is  taught  by 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  by  whom  the  Canaanites  were 
subsequently  exterminated.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  all  the  southern  nations  derive  their  origin  from 
Ham  (to  which  the  Hebrew  root  O^n,  to  be  hot,  not 
unlike  the  Greek  kiBiomQ,  lends  some  force).  This 
meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  of  the  Egyptian 
word  Kem  (Egypt),  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Egyp- 
tian equivalent  of  Ham,  and  which,  as  an  adjective, 
signifies  "  black,"  probably  implying  warmth  as  well  as 
blackness.  See  Egypt.  If  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 
words  be  the  same,  Ham  must  mean  the  swarthy  or 
sun-burnt,  like  Ai9io\l/,  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
Coptic  name  of  Ethiopia,  ethops,  but  which  we  should 


be  inclined  to  trace  to  thopSf  "a.  boundary,"  anleas  th 
Sahidic  esopt  majpbe  derived  from  Klsh  (Gush),  it  i 
observable  that  the  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  appei 
to  have  had  propheric  significations.  This  is  stated  i 
the  case  of  Noah  (Gen.  v,  29),  and  implied  in  that  <i 
Japheth  (ix,  27),  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  thi 
the  same  must  be  concluded  as  to  Shem.  Ham  ma 
therefore  have  been  so  named  as  progenitor  of  the  stir 
burnt  Egyptians  and  Cushites.  Cush  is  supposed  t 
have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  nations  of  East  an 
South  Asia,  more  especially  of  South  Arabia,  and  al£ 
of  Ethiopia;  Mizraim,  of  the  African  nations,  indadiii 
the  Philistines  and  some  other  tribes  which  Greek  fabl 
and  tradition  connect  with  Egypt;  PAu/,  likewise  o 
some  African  nations;  and  Canaan,  of  the  inhabitant 
of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  On  the  Arabian  trailitior 
concerning  Ham,  see  D'Herbelot  {BibL  Orient,  a.  v. 
See  Noah. 

A.  Ham^s  Place  in  his  Family,  Idolatry  cormeHt 
with  his  Name, — Like  liis  brothers,  he  was  married  i 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  with  his  wife  was  save 
ftam  the  general  destmction  in  the  ark  which  his  fath< 
had  prepared  at  God's  command.  He  was  thus,  wit 
his  family,  a  connecting  link  between  the  antediluviai 
population  and  those  who  survived  the  Floo(jL  The  sal 
lent  fact  of  his  impiety  and  dishonor  to  his  father  ha 
also  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  transmitter  an 
representative  in  the  renovated  worid  of  the  worst  feai 
ures  of  idolatry  and  profaneness,  which  had  grown  t 
so  fatal  a  consummation  among  the  antedilu\Hans.  Lac 
tantius  mentions  this  ancient  tradition  of  Ham*s  idols 
trous  degeneracy:  "file  [Cham]  profugus  in  ejus  tern 
parte  consedit,  quie  nunc  Arabia  nominator;  eaque  tej 
ra  de  nomine  suo  Chanaan  dicta  est,  et  posten  ejus  Chs 
nanseu  Hsbc  fuit  prima  gens  quse  Deum  ignora\^ 
quouiam  princeps  ejus  [Cham  J  et  conditor  cultum  Dei 
patre  non  accepit,  maledictus  ab  eo  ,*  itaque  iffnorantiiv 
divwitaiis  minoribus  suis  reliquit"  (De  oriy,  errons,  i 
13 ;  De  falsa  Relig,  23).  See  other  authors  quoted  i 
Beyer's  Addit.  ad  Seldeni  Syniag.  de  Diis  Syris  (ljgt>li 
no,  Thes,  xxiii,  288).  This  tradition  was  rife  also  amoni 
the  Jews.  R  Manasse  says,  "^  Moreover  Ham.  the  so 
of  Noah,  was  the  first  to  invent  idols,**  etc  The  Tyriai 
idols  called  D*^3nn,  Chamanim^  are  supposed  by  Kirchc 
to  have  their  designation  fh>m  the  degenerate  son  o 
Noah  (see  Spencer,  De  legg,  Hebr.  [ed.  Pfaff  ]  p.  470 
482).  The  old  commentators,  full  of  classical  associa 
tions,  saw  in  Noah  and  his  sons  the  counterpart  of  Kpo 
voc,  or  Saturn,  and  his  three  di\'ine  scms,  of  whom  the; 
identified  Jupiter  or  Zivz  ^^^  Ham,  especially,  as  th 
name  suggested,  the  African  Jupiter  Ammon  (Appoi) 
[or,  more  correctly,  'Apoirv,  so  Gaisford  and  BHhr]  ya, 
kiyvxTioi  KoKtown  rbv  A(a,  Herod.  Euterp,  42 :  Plu 
tarch  explains  'kfiovv  by  the  better  known  form  A/j 
/uufv,  h,  et  Osir,  ix.  In  Jer.  xlvi,  25,  **  the  midiitud 
of  No"  is  Wp  ym^,  AmonofNo;  Bom  Nahum  iii,  i^ 
"  Populous  No"  is  No-A  mon,  I'lTaNl  xa.  For  the  identi 
fication  of  Jupiter  Ammon  with  Ham,  see  J.  Conr.  Dann 
hauer's  Politica  BibHca,  ii,  1 ;  Is.  Vossius,  De  IdoL  lib.  ii 
cap.  7).  This  identification  is,  however,  extremel^^ 
doubtful ;  eminent  critics  of  modem  times  reject  it 
among  them  Ewald  (Oeschichte  des  VoUces  Israel,  i,  37.' 
[note]),  who  says, "  Mit  dem  flgyptischen  Gotte  Amui 
oder  Hammon  ihn  zusammenzubringen  hat  man  keinei 
Grund,""  u.  s.  w.).  One  of  the  reasons  which  leads  Bo 
chart  {Phaleg,  i,  1,  ed."Vlllemand,  p.  7)  to  identify  Han 
with  Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  derived  from  the  meaning  of  th< 
names.  Dtl  (from  the  root  UW,  to  be  hot)  combines 
the  ideas  hot  and  swarthy  (comp.  Ai9io\p)',  accwdingly 
St  Jerome,  who  renders  our  word  by  calidus,  and  Simor 
{Onomast,  p.  103)  by  niger,  are  not  incompatible.  In 
like  manner,  Z€r;c  is  derived  afervendo,  according  to  tht 
author  of  the  EtymoL  Magn,,  irapd  rrjv  ^fotv,  ^ipfiora- 
roc  y^P  o  <iwp,  ^  vapd  rd  ^fa>,  to  seethe,  or  boil,fervere, 
CjTil  of  Alexandria  uses  ^ippatriav  as  synonj-roous  (1. 
ii,  Glaphyr,in  Genes,),    Another  reason  of  identi  fica- 
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tHa,«ceof<£ng  to  Bochart,  is  the  fanciAil  one  of  com- 
pmdvc  age.  Zens  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers, 
ad  JB  008  Ham  in  the  opinion  of  this  author.  He  is 
BDt  akne  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  Joeephus  {A  nt, 
i%%) expRssly  calls  Ham  the yotmgest  of  Noah*s  sons, 
9  MMmroc  r^v  iraiihnf.  Gesenius  (  7%e».  p.  489)  calls 
Im  -fflias  natu  tertins  et  minimus  ;**  similarly  FUrst 
(tfJr.  WOTtnk  i,  408),  Knobel  (die  Gen,  erkL  p.  101), 
DeitzKli  (CVwmra/.  Uber  die  Gen.  p.  280),  and  Kalisch 
[Gm  p.  i3S\  which  last  lays  down  the  rule  in  explana- 
duaofthe  l^H  '■*2a  appUed  to  Ham  in  Gen.  ix,  24,  "^  If 
dicR  are  more  than  two  sons,  i'H^  )Z  u  the  eldest, 
r^  p  the  yoangcst  son,"*  and  he  aptly  compares  1 

Sa.xvii,13,14  The  Scpt^  it  is  true,  like  the  A. V., 
RBdflB  by  the  comparative — o  vf  <wr(poc»  **  his  younger 
ml"  But,  thnmghout,  Skem  is  the  term  of  compari- 
sGL  thftcential  point  of  blespng  (hnn  whom  all  else  di- 
Tttp.  HcDoe  not  only  is  Ham  *{Id|9n,  6  wiurcpoct  in 
oonpamoo  with  Shem,  but  Japhet  ia  reUtively  to  the 
stme  ^TWT,  6  fidZ^MW  (see  Gen.  x,  21).  That  this  is 
Uv  pnper  meaning  of  this  latter  passage,  which  treats 
itf  tk  age  of  Japhet,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  we  are  con- 
naoul  by  the  considerarion  just  adduced,  and  our  con- 
n^oa  b  supported  by  the  Sept.  translators,  Symma- 
cWs.  Kaifai  (who  says,  "  From  the  words  of  the  text  I 
•Jd  not  deaily  know  whether  the  elder  applies  to  Shem 
•^  to  Japhet.  Bat,  as  we  are  afterwards  informed  that 
•*3taB  vas  100  years  old,  and  begat  Aiphaxad  two  years 
its  Ike  Dehige  [xi,  10],  it  foUows  that  Japkei  was  the 
*^^  fcr  Noah  was  500  \'ears  okl  when  he  began  to 
^are  children,  and  the  Deluge  took  place  in  his  600th 
test;  Hb  eldest  son  must  consequently  have  been  100 
jnci  oU  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  whereas  we  are  ex- 
fcnhr  inibnned  that  Shem  did  not  arrive  at  that  age 
«fl  two  years  after  the  Deluge%  Aben-Ezra,  Luther, 
t^euBfi,  and  Tremellius,  Piscator.  Mercerus,  Alius,  Mon- 
tne»  Clericua,  Dathius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Mendels- 
c)hg  (who  gives  a  powerful  reason  for  his  opinion: 
-Tbr  tonic  accents  make  it  clear  that  the  word  biniin, 
^  <^,  applies  to  Yapheth  :  wherever  the  w«ds  of  the 
(^  aa  obscure  and  equivocal,  great  respect  Kd  atten- 
t»Q  met  be  paid  to  the  tonic  accents,  as  their  author 
■(i^ittood  the  trae  meaning  of  the  text  better  than  we 
«>.'  De  Sola,  Tjnd<»nthal,  and  Raphall's  Trans,  of  Gene- 
*^p>ti).  In  consistency  with  this  seniority  of  Ja- 
pMi,kis  name  and  genealogy  are  first  given  in  the  To- 
'*i^  Ban  Koak  of  Gen.  x.  Shem's  name  stands  firtt 
*bfli  the  three  brothers  are  mentioned  together,  proba^ 
^^  because  the  special  blessing  (afterwards  to  be  more 
^  developed  in  his  great  descendant  Abraham)  was 
'<ste«ed  OQ  him  by  God.  But  this  prerogative  by  no 
"^ens  aflbnls  any  proof  that  Shem  was  the  eldest  of 
^^^1  aons.  The  obvious  instances  of  Seth,  Abraham, 
IttK,  Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph,  Ephraim,  Moses,  David, 
b4  Seloown  (besides  this  of  Shem),  give  sufficient 
*^Bi  far  observing  that  primogeniture  was  far  from 
Mtn  aeemtng  the  privileges  of  birthright  and  blessing y 
^  otker  disthictions  (comp.  Gen.  xxv,  23 ;  xlviii,  14, 
^l^m  1  Sam.  xvi,  6-12> 


a  Descendants  qfffam^  and  their  locaXiy,—Tht  loose 
distribution  which  assigns  andent  Asia  to  Shem,  and 
ancient  Africa  to  Ham,  requires  much  modification ;  for 
although  the  Shemites  had  but  little  connection  with 
Africa,  the  descendants  of  Ham  had,  on  the  contrary, 
wide  settlements  in  Asia,  not  only  on  the  shores  of  Syr^ 
ia,  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
but  (as  we  learn  fix>m  linguistic  discoveries,  which  mi- 
nutely corroborate  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statements, 
and  refute  the  assertions  of  modem  Rationalism)  in  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Chie  of  the  most  prominent 
facts  alleged  in  Gen.  x  is  the  foundation  of  the  earliest 
monarchy  by  the  grandson  of  Ham  m  Babylonia,  "  Cush 
[the  eldest  son  of  Ham]  begat  Nimrod  ...  the  begin- 
ning of  whose  kingdom  was  Babel  [Babylon],  and  Erech, 
and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  m  the  land  of  Shinar"  (vers.  6, 
8, 10).  Here  we  have  a  primitive  Babylonian  empire 
distinctly  decUued  to  have  been  Hamitic  through  Cush. 
For  the  complete  vindication  of  this  sUtement  of  Gene- 
sis from  the  opposite  statements  of  Bunsen,  Kiebuhr, 
Heeren,  and  others,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Raw- 
linson's  Fitfe  great  Monarchies^  vol.  i,  chap,  iii,  compared 
with  his  Historical  Evidences,  etc.  (Bampton  Lectures), 
p.  18, 68, 856-367.  The  idea  of  an  *" Asiatic  Cush""  was 
declared  by  Bunsen  to  be  ^an  imagination  of  interpret- 
ers, the  chUd  of  despair^  {PhU  qf  Univ,  History,  i,  191). 
But  in  1868,  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon,  having  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  Babylonian  documents  more  ancient  than  any 
previously  discovered,  was  able  to  declare  authoritative- 
ly that  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  South  Babylonia  were 
of  a  cognate  race  with  the  primitive  colonists  both  of 
Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia  (Rawlinson's  Herod- 
otus, i,  442).  He  found  their  vocabulary  to  be  undoubt- 
edly Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  belonging  to  that  stock  of 
tongues  which  in  the  sequel  were  everywhere  more  or 
less  mixed  up  with  the  Shemitic  languages,  but  of  which 
we  have  the  purest  modem  specimens  in  the  Mahra  of 
southern  Arabia  and  the  (valla  of  Ab3rs8inia  (t&td,  note 
9).  He  found,  al»o,  that  the  traditions  both  of  Babylon 
and  Ass^Tia  pointed  to  a  connection  in  very  early  times 
between  Ethiopia,  Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on 
the  lower  Euphrates.  We  have  here  evidence  both  of 
the  widely-spread  settlements  of  the  children  of  Ham 
tn  i4«ta  as  well  as  Africa,  and  (what  is  now  especially 
valuable)  of  the  truth  of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  as 
an  ethnographical  document  of  the  highest  importance. 
Some  writers  push  the  settlements  of  Ham  still  more 
towards  the  east;  Feldhoff  {Die  VoUcertafel  der  Genesis, 
p.  69),  speaking  generally  of  them,  makes  them  spread, 
not  simply  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  but  east  and  south-east  also;  he  accordingly  lo- 
cates some  of  the  family  of  Cush  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Paropamisus  chain  [the  HindA  Kfish],  which  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  centre  whence  the  Cushittt) 
emanated,  and  he  peoples  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan, 
Birmah,  and  China  with  the  posterity  of  the  children  of 
Cush  (see  under  their  names  in  this  art.).  Dr.  Prichard 
{Anaiysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology)  compares  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient  Eg}^tians 
with  those  of  the  Hindds,  and  finds  "  so  many  phenom- 


*^  These  are  the  sons  of  HAM, 
after  their  fiunilies  (&rihsiS7;b,  or  dans),  after  their  tongues  (&rb6^^), 
m  their  countries  (Dn:C*1K:a)i  [and]  in  their  narions"  (&n;^iA9),  Gen.  x,  20. 
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ena  of  striking  congniity'*  between  these  nations  that 
he  is  indoced  to  oondude  that  they  were  descended  from 
a  common  origin.  Nor  ought  we  here  to  omit  that  the 
Anninian  historian  Abulfaragius  among  the  countries 
assigned  to  the  sons  of  Ham  expressly  includes  both 
Scindia  and  India,  by  which  he  means  such  parts  of 
Hindustan  as  lie  west  and  east  of  the  river  Indus  (Greg. 
Abul-Pharagii,  ffist.  Dynast,  [ed.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1673J, 
Dyn,  i,  p.  17). 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  ^  Cush/*  and 
^[izraim,  and  Phut,  and  Caanan"  (Gen.  x,  6 ;  comp.  1 
('hron.  i,  8).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  dual  form  (Miz- 
roim)  should  occur  in  the  first  generation,  indicating  a 
country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe,  and  we  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  suppose  that  the  gentile  noun  in  the  plu- 
ral 0'^'^2C73,  differing  alone  in  the  pointing  from  0^"^:^^, 
originally  stood  here,  which  would  be  quite  consisteut 
with  the  plural  forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  tribes 
which  follow,  and  anak^us  to  the  singular  forms  of  the 
names  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  except  the  Sidonians, 
who  are  mentioned,  not  as  a  nation,  but  under  the  name 
of  their  forefather  Sidon. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
if  our  identification  be  correct,  is  known  to  have  been 
given  to  a  country.  Egypt  is  recognised  as  the  *'  land 
of  Ham"  in  the  Bible  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  51 ;  cv,  28 ;  cvi,  22), 
and  this,  though  it  does  not  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Egyptian  name  with  that  of  the  patriarch,  certainly  fa- 
vors it,  and  establishes  the  historical  fact  that  Egypt, 
settled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  was  peculiariy  his 
territory.  The  name  Mizraim  we  believe  to  confirm 
this.  The  restriction  of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlike  the  case, 
if  we  may  reason  inferentially,  of  his  brethren,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this  part 
of  the  Hamitic  territory,  while  much  of  the  rest  was 
comparatively  barbarous.  Egypt  may  also  have  been 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Hamites  whence  colonies 
went  forth,  as  we  know  was  the  case  Mrith  the  Philis- 
tines.   See  Caphtor. 

I.  Gush  (Josephus  Hovooq)  **  reigned  over  the  Ethi- 
opians'* [^African  Gushites] ;  Jerome  (in  QuatL  Hebr,  m 
</«ne».),  "Both  the  Arabian  Klhiopia,  which  was  the 
parent  country,  and  the  African,  its  colony"  [Abyssinia = 
Gush  in  theVulg.  and  Syr.] ;  but  these  gradations  (con- 
fining Gush  first  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  then  extending  the  nation  to  the  Arabian  Peninsu- 
la) require  further  extension ;  modem  discoveries  tally 
with  this  most  ancient  ethnographical  record  in  placing 
i'ush  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulfl  When 
ItosenmUller  {Scholia  m  Ges,  ad  loc)  claims  Josephus 
for  an  Asiatic  Gush  as  well  as  an  Afruxtn  one,  he  ex- 
ceeds the  testimony  of  the  historian,  who  says  no  more 
than  that  *<  the  Ethiopians  of  his  day  called  themselves 
Gushites,  and  not  only  they,  but  all  the  Asiatics  also, 
ffove  them  that  name"  {A  nt.  i,  6, 2).  But  Josephus  docs 
not  specify  what  Ethiopians  he  means :  the  form  of  his 
statement  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion  rather,  that 
the  Ethiopians  were  Africans  merely,  excluded  from  all 
the  Asiatics  [yirb  iavrtHv  re  xai  riov  iv  rg  'Atriif.  vdv- 
rwv],  the  iavroiv  referring  to  the  Ai^imriQ  just  men- 
tionefU  (For  a  better  interpretation  of  Josephus  here, 
»ee  Volney,  Sysfeme  Geogr,  des  Hehreux,  in  (Eiwres,  v, 
224.)  The  earlist  empire,  that  of  Nimrod,  was  Cushite, 
literally  and  properly,  not  per  catachresin,  as  Heeren, 
Bunsen,  and  others  would  have  iL  Sir  W.  Jones  (On 
the  Oriffin  and  FamUies  of  Nations,  in  Works,  iii,  202) 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  Cushite 
race  in  prinueval  times,  which  is  much  more  consistent 
with  the  discoveries  of  recent  times  than  the  specula- 
tions of  the  neocritical  school  prove  to  be:  "The  chil- 
dren of  Ham,"  he  says,  **  founded  in  Iran  (the  country 
of  the  lower  Euphrates)  the  monarchy  of  the  first  Ghal- 
dieans,  invented  letters,  etc"  (compare  RosenmUller,  as 
aix>ve  quoted).  According  to  Volney,  the  term  Ethio' 
pian,  coextensive  with  Cush,  included  even  the  Hin- 
d(\s ;  he  seems,  however,  to  mean  the  southern  Arabians, 
-'ho  were,  it  is  certain,  sometimes  called  Indians  (in 


Menohgio  Graco,  part  ii,  p.  197.  "  Felix  Arabia  fndin 
vocatur  ...  ubi  felix  vocatur  India  Arabica,  ut  ab 
iEthiopica  et  Gangetica  distinguatur,"  Assemani,  fiibL 
Orient,  III,  ii,  569),  especially  the  Yemenese;  Jonea,  in- 
deed, on  the  ground  of  Sanscrit  afiuiities  ("  Cus  or  Cush 
being  among  the  sons  of  Brahma,  t  e.  among  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Hindiis,  and  at  the  head  of  an  ancient 
pedigree  preserved  in  the  Ramayan^),  goes  so  far  as  to 
say, "  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Gush  of  Moses  and 
Valmic  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Indian  race."  Jones, 
however,  might  have  relied  too  strongly  on  the  forged 
Purana  of  Wilford  {Asiatic  Researches,  iii, 432) :  still,  it 
is  certain  that  Oriental  tradition  largely  (though  in  its 
usual  exaggerated  tone)  confirms  the  Mosaic  statements 
about  the  sons  of  Noah  and  their  settlements.  "In  the 
Rozit  ut-Suffuh  it  is  written  that  God  bestowed  on  Ham 
nine  sons,"  the  two  which  are  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
the  list  (Hind,  Sind,  with  which  comp.  Abidfaragios  as 
quoted  in  one  of  our  notices  above),  expressly  connected 
the  Hindus  with  Ham,  although  not  through  Cush,  who 
occurs  as  the  sixth  among  the  Hamite  brethreiL  See 
the  entire  extract  from  the  Khelassut  vl-Akhhar  of 
Khondemlr  in  RosenmUller  {BibL  Geogr,  Aiipend.  to  ch. 
iii,  voL  i,  p.  109  [^BibL  Cuh,'\),  Bohlen  {Genesis,  ad  loc), 
who  has  a  long  but  indutinct  notice  of  Gush,  with  his 
Sanscrit  predilections,  is  for  extentling  Gush  "  as  far  as 
the  dark  India,"  claiming  for  his  view  the  sanction  of 
Rosenm.,  Winer,  and  Schumann.  When  Job  (xxviii, 
19)  speaks  of  "/A«  topaz  of  Ethiopia""  (^JsiSTnaB), 

« 

Bohlen  finds  a  Sanscrit  word  in  H'^IdB,  and  consequent- 
ly a  link  between  India  and  Cush  (d*l3,  Ethiopia),  He 
refers  to  the  Syriac,  Ghaldiean,  and  Saadias  versions  as 
having  Ittdia  for  Gush,  and  (after  Braun,  De  Vest,  Sa^ 
cerd,  i,  115)  assigns  Rabbinical  authority  for  it.  Asse- 
mani, who  is  by  Bohlen  referred  to  in  a  futile  hope  of 
extracting  evidence  for  the  identification  of  Gush  and 
India  (of  the  H&idus),  has  an  admirable  dissertation  on 
the  people  of  Arabia  {BibL  Or,  III,  ii,  552  sq.) ;  one  ele- 
ement  of  the  Arab  i)opulation  he  derives  from  Gush  (see 
below).  We  thus  conclude  that  the  children  of  Ham, 
in  the  Iuk  of  Gush,  had  very  extensive  settlements  in 
Asia,  aajkr  as  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf  at  least, 
and  probably  including  the  district  of  the  Indus;  while 
m  Africa  they  both  spread  widely  in  Ab^'88inia,  and 
had  settlements  apparently  among  their  kinsmen,  the 
Egyptians:  this  we  feel  warranted  in  assuming  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Arabian  geographers ;  e.  g.  Abulfeda 
(in  his  section  on  Egypt,  tables,  p.  110  in  the  original,  p. 
151  trans,  by  Reinaud)  mentions  a  Cush,  or  rather  Kus, 
as  the  roost  important  city  in  Egypt  af^er  the  capital 
Fosthaht :  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea  was  Gosseyr,  and  it 
was  a  place  of  great  resort  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
west  on  pilgrimage  "  The  sons  of  Gush,  where  they 
once  got  possession,  were  never  totally  ejected.  If  they 
were  at  any  time  driven  fiway,  they  returned  ailer  a 
time  and  recovered  their  ground,  for  which  reason  I 
make  no  doubt  but  many  of  them  in  process  of  time  re- 
turned to  Ghaldiea,  and  mixed  with  those  of  their  fam- 
ily who  resided  there.  Hence  arose  the  tradition  that 
the  Babylonians  not  only  oonquereil  EgA'pt,  but  that  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians  came  originally  from  Ghal- 
diea; and  the  like  account  from  the  Eg>i^tians,  that 
people  from  their  country  had  conquered  Babylon,  aiul 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Ghaldaaans  was  derivefl  from 
them"  (Bryant,  On  Ancient  Egypt,  in  Works,  vi,  250). 
See  Gusii. 

1.  Seba  (Josephus  Sa/3ac)  >»  "  universally  admitted 
by  crirics  to  be  the  ancient  name  for  the  Egyptian  [Nu- 
bian] Meroi"'  (Bohlen).  This  is  too  large  a  statement ; 
Bochart  denies  that  it  could  be  Meroi^,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  city  did  not  exist  before  Gambyses,  rely- 
ing on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Lucius  AmpeliiiB. 
Josephus  {Ant,  ii,  10),  however,  more  accurately  sa^s 
that  Saba  "  was  a  royal  city  of  Ethiopia  [Nubia],  which 
Cambyses  cftencards  named  Meroi,  after  the  name  of 
his  sister."    Bochart  would  have  Seba  to  be  Saba^Ma^ 
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ui  jB  Jinbia,  oonfonnding  our  Seba  (X2b)  with  Sheba 
laCS).  Moo^  wiih  the  district  around  it,  was  no 
*^  actikd  by  our  Seba.  (See  Gesen.  s.  v.,  who  quotes 
Bvckbtnit, Riippell,  and  Uoekins;  so  Com.  a  Lap.,  Ro- 
aooL,  aad  Kalisch ;  Patrick  agrees  with  Bochart ;  Yol- 
KT  [vho  differs  frocn  Bochart]  yet  identiiies  Seba  with 
ik  BMMlan  AimlHan  Sabbea ;  Heeren  throws  his  au- 
AndiT  into  the  scale  for  the  Ethiopian  Mero6 ;  so  Kno- 
heL)  It  supfiorts  this  opinion  that  Seba  is  mentioned 
■  eoqlaiictlon  with  tke  other  Nile  lamb  (Ethiopia  and 
la^)  in  laa.  xliii,  3,  and  xlv,  14.  (The  Sfteba  of 
Inbit,  and  our  Ethiopian  S^ba,  as  representing  oppo- 
•»  ifa»es  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  contrasted  in  Psa.  Ixxii, 
m  See  Feldhoff  {VoUcertaftl,  p.  71),  who,  however, 
4tocef«B  matmf  Sebas  both  in  Africa  (even  to  the  south- 
rat  coast  of  that  continent)  and  in  Asia  (on  the  Per- 
M  GoH),  a  circumstaDce  ^m  which  he  derives  tke 
fekt  that,  in  this  grandstm  of  their  patriarch,  the  Ham- 
sa  (fisplaycd  the  energy  of  their  race  by  widely-ex- 
aaded  settknienta.     See  Seba. 

1  HarSak  (Josephus  EiftXac),  not  to  be  confounded 
»fi  fe  b  by  Boaenm.,  and  apparently  by  Patrick,  after 
BKhsrt)  with  the  son  of  Joktan,  who  is  mentioned  in 
taSSl  Joseph,  and  Jerome,  as  quoted  by  Com.  a  Lap., 
voe  M(  far  wroog  in  making  the  GcBtulums  (the  peo- 
ple ia  the  central  part  of  North  Africa,  between  the  mod- 
oa  Siger  and  the  Red  Sea)  to  be  descended  from  the 
(j^tfe  Havilah.  Kiepert  (BtbeUAOaM,  foL  I)  righUy 
:«s  cur  Havilah  in  ^ast  Abyssinia,  by  the  Straits  of 
BA  ri'Jitmdeb,  Gesen.,  who  takes  thb  view,  refers  to 
%y,  ri,  28,  and  Ptolemy,  iv,  7,  for  the  Avalitaty  now 
Zf  iUi,  and  adds  that  Saadias  repeatedly  renders  nb'^in 

Hr  Idiah.  Bohlen  at  first  identifies  the  two  Havilahs, 
jst  sfttfwards  ao  far  corrects  himself  as  to  adroit,  veiy 
^rnptriy,  that  there  was  probably  on  the  west  coast  of 
t^  Red  Sea  a  Havilah  as  well  as  on  the  east  of  it — 
'jaa  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  one  Stba  on  the 
mat  of  Arabia,  and  another  opposite  to  it  in  Ethiopia." 
Tkre  is  no  such  difficulty  as  KaUsch  {Genesis,  Pref.  p. 
9S}  ^mpoBca  in  believing  that  occadonally  kindred  peo- 
f^  aiamki  hnr^  like  names.  It  is  not  more  incredible 
t&si  there  should  be  a  HaWlah  both  in  the  family  of 
Haa  aad  in  that  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  ver.  7,  comp.  with 
fn.  9)  than  that  there  were  Enochs  and  Lamechs 
aans^  the  posterities  of  both  Cain  and  Seth  (compare 
(lea.  ir,  17,  18,  with  ver.  18,  25).  Kalisch*s  cumbrous 
dwrp  of  a  vast  extent  of  country  from  the  Persian 
QtH  vamsnag  to  the  south-west  and  crossing  the  Red 
Sea,  sf  the  geneial  name  of  Havilah  (possessed  at  one 
«i  by  the  son  cf  Joktan,  and  at  the  other  by  the  son 
tf  Cosh),  removes  no  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  is  unneces- 
«y.  Tboe  is  no  **  apparent  disorepancy**  (of  which  he 
p.  349)  in  the  Mosaic  statement  of  two  Havilahs 
oea,  nor  any  vic^tion  of  consistency  when 
by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Michaelis  and 
strangely  flounder  about  in  their  opposite  oon- 
I :  the  former  supposes  our  UaWlah  to  be  the  land 
Civaiisci,  on  the  Caspian,  the  latter  places  it  in 
Pnper,  about  Pekin  (!)•    See  Havilah. 

(Joseph.  Sa/3ada,  ^ftaSac)  '^  by  Josephus, 
pcobabiH^',  located  immediately  north  of  the 
in  the  district  east  of  Mero^,  between  the  As- 
(Tacazze),  a  tributary  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Red 
ooontry  of  the  Astabwri,  as  the  Greeks  called 
(Xa/Sadifvoi  dvofiaZoirrai  di  'AorajSopoi  vap' 
f^  Ant.  i,  6,  2).     Kalisch  quite  agrees  in  this 
Gesoiius  nibstantiaUy,  when  he  places  Sab- 
lA  M  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  was 
ElUopian  city  Sct/Sor.     (See  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  770 
.],  and  Ptolemy,  ir,  10.)     Roscoun.,  Biohlen, 
with  leas  propriety,  plaice  it  in  Arabia,  with 
Delitsch  and  Keil,  while  Feldhoff,  with  his 
cragance,  identifies  it  vrith  Thibet.     See  Sab- 


(Jnaephus  'Piyfia,  'Pey/ioc)  and  his  two 
(So^oc)  and  Dedan  (lovidiaq)  are  separ> 


ated  by  Josephus  and  Jerome,  who  place  the  last-men- 
tioned in  West  AUtMopia  (Ai^iomKov  (^oq  twv  'Ea^ri- 
piuv,  which  Jerome  translates  Gens  uEthiopice  in  occi- 
denlali  pUiga),  Ezekiel,  however,  in  xxvii,  20, 22,  men- 
tions these  three  names  together  in  connection  with 
A  rabia.  According  to  Niebuhr,  who,  in  his  map  of  Ye- 
men, has  a  province  called  SabiS,  and  the  town  of  Sab- 
bea (in  long.  43°  80',  lat.  1^*),  the  country  south  of  Sa- 
bii  abounds  with  traces  of  the  name  and  familv  of  Cush. 
Without  doubt,  we  have  here  veritable  Cushite  settlers 
in  Arabia  (Assemani,  BibL  Oriental,  III,  ii,  554).  All 
the  commentators  whom  we  have  named  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Feldhoff)  agree  in  the  Arabian  locality  of 
these  grandsons  and  son  of  Cush.  A  belt  of  country 
stretchmg  from  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  the  Ethiopian 
Havilah,  to  the  south  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  across  Aralna, 
comprises  the  settlements  of  Raamah  and  his  two  sons. 
The  city  called  'Pkyfjia,  or  ^Pfjyfjia,  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7), 
within  this  tract,  closely  resembles  Raamah,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  original  (HTS^'n) ;  so  does  the  island  DA- 
den,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  resemble  the  name  of  one  of 
the  sons,  Dedan,    See  Dedan. 

5.  Sabtechah  (Joseph.  HafiaKoOa,  ^apoKdOac)  is  by 
Kalisch  thought  to  have  settled  in  Ethiopia,  and  the 
/orm  of  the  word  favors  the  opinion,  the  other  com- 
pounds of  Sab  being  apparently  of  Eth  topic  or  Cushite 
origin.  ''Its  obvious  resemblance  to  the  Ethiopian 
name  Subatok,  discovered  on  Egyptian  monuments 
(oomp.  the  king  K'^D,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  4,  and  the  Sebe- 
chus  of  Manetho),  renders  its  position  in  Arabia,  or  at 
the  Perstan  Gulf,  itiprobable ;  but  Samydace,  in  Gedro- 
sia  (as  Bochart  supposes),  or  Tabochosta^  in  Persia  (as 
Bohlen  suggests),  or  Satahos,  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  it  here  "^KSlST  {Zingi), 
which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  African  district  Zan- 
ffuebar,  and  which  is  not  inappropriate  here"  (Kalisch). 
See  Sabtechah. 

6.  Nimrod  (Joseph.  N«/3pw^i/c),  the  mighty  founder 
of  the  earliest  imperial  power,  is  the  grcmdest  name,  not 
only  among  the  children  of  Ham,  but  m  priroseval  his- 
tory. He  seems  to  have  been  deified  under  the  title  of 
Biht'Xiprv,  or  Bel-Nimrod,  which  may  be  translateil 
"  the  god  of  the  chase,"  or  "  the  great  hunter."  (The 
Greek  forms  Ncj3p«u^  and  ^ftfip^itO  serve  to  connect  ATt- 
pru  with  ^1S3.  The  luitive  root  is  thought  to  be  na/- 
par, "  to  pursue,"  or  "cause  to  flee,"  Rawlinson,  p.  196.) 
He  is  noticed  here  in  his  place,  in  passing,  because 
around  his  name  and  exploits  has  gathered  a  mass  of 
Eastern  tradition  from  all  sources,  which  entirely  corrob- 
orates the  statement  oT  Moses,  that  the  primitive  em- 
pire of  the  Chaldseans  was  Cushite,  and  that  its  people 
were  closely  connected  with  Egypt,  and  Canaan,  and 
Ethiopia.  Rawlinson  (Five  Great  Mon,,  chap,  iii)  has 
collected  much  of  this  tradition,  and  shown  that  the 
hints  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Asiatic 
Ethiopia  as  well  as  an  African  one  (iii,  94;  vii,  70), 
and  that  the  traditional  belief  which  Moses  of  Chorene, 
the  Armenian  historian,  has,  for  instance,  that  Nimrod 
is  in  fact  Belus,  and  grandson  of  Cush  by  Mizraim  (a 
statement  substantially  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Bi- 
ble), have  been  too  strongly  confirmed  by  all  recent  re- 
searches (among  the  ctmeiform  inscriptions)  in  compar- 
ative philology  to  be  set  aside  by  criticism  based  on  the 
mere  conjectures  of  ingenious  men.  It  would  appear 
that  Nimrod  not  only  built  cities,  and  conquered  exten- 
sive territories, "  subduing  or  expelling  the  various  tribes 
by  which  the  country  was  previously  occupied"  (Raw- 
linson, p.  196 ;  comp.  Gen.  x,  10-12  [marginal  version]), 
but  established  a  dynasty  of  some  eleven  or  twdve  mon- 
archs.  By-and-by  (about  1500  RC ;  see  Rawlinson,  p^ 
228)  the  ancient  Chaldseans,  the  stock  of  Cush  and  peo- 
ple of  Nimrod,  sank  into  obscurity,  crushed  by  a  foreign 
Shemitic  stock,  destined  after  some  seven  or  eight  cen- 
turies of  submission  to  revive  to  a  second  tenure  of  im- 
perial power,  which  culminated  in  grandeur  under  the 
magnificent  Nebuchadnezzar.    See  Nimroix 
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n.  MiZRAiM  (Joseph.  Meffpodv,  MtffTpatfioQ)^  that  is, 
the  father  of  Effypt^  is  the  second  son  of  Cosh.  Of  this 
duo/  form  of  a  man's  name  we  have  other  instances  in 
Kphraim  and  Skaharam  (1  Chron.  viii,  8).  We  sim- 
ply call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact,  vouched  for  in 
thjs  genealogy  of  the  Hamites,  of  Ihe  nearness  of  kindred 
between  Nimrod  and  Mizraim.  This  point  is  of  great 
value  in  the  study  of  anciei^  Eastern  histoiy,  and  will 
reconcile  many  difficulties  which  would  otherwise  be 
insoluble.  *'  For  the  hist  8000  years  it  is  to  the  Sbemi- 
tic  and  Indo-European  races  that  the  world  has  been 
mainly  indebted  for  its  advancement;  but  it  was  other- 
wise in  the  first  ages.  Egypt  and  Babylon,  Mizraim 
and  Nimrod,  both  descendants  of  Ham,  led  the  way  and 
acted  as  the  pioneers  of  mankind  in  the  various  untrod- 
den fields  of  art,  literature,  and  science.  Alphabetic 
writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronology,  architecture, 
plastic  art,  sculptiure,  na\ngation,  agriculture,  and  tex- 
tile industry,  seem,  all  of  them,  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  one  or  other  of  these  two  countries**  (Rawlinson,  p.  75). 

If,  as  some  suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  G«n.  x, 
and  1  Chron.  i,  stands  for  Mizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the 
Egyptian  tribes.  .  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor  appears 
to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham,  so  that  it  may 
be  but  another  name  of  the  patriarch.  See  Egypt.  In 
this  case  the  mention  of  Mizraim  (or  Mizrim)  would  be 
geographical,  and  not  indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 

The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants  of  Ham,  occupy 
a  territory  wider  than  that  bearing  the  name  of  Miz- 
raim. We  may,  however,  suppose  that  Mizraim  in- 
cluded all  the  first  settlements,  and  that  in  remdte  times 
other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines  migrated,  or  extend- 
ed their  territories.  This  we  may  infer  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Lehabim  (Lubim)  or  Libyans,  for 
Manetho  speaks  of  them  as  in  the  remotest  period  of 
Egyptian  histoiy  subject  to  the  Pharaohs.  He  teUs  us 
that  under  the  first  king  of  the  third  dynas^,  of  Mem- 
phites,  Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  **  the  Libyans  re- 
volted from  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  account  of  a  wonder- 
ful increase  of  the  moon,  submitted  through  fear"  (Cory's 
Anc  Frag,  2d  ediL  p.  100, 101).  It  is  unlikely  that  at 
this  very  early  time  the  Memphite  kingdom  ruled  far, 
if  at  all,  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Egypt.  See 
Mizraim. 

Land  of  Ham. — By  this  and  similar  poetic  terms  the 
Psalmist  designates  Egypt  in  Psa.  cv,  23  ("Jacob  so- 
journed in  the  land  ofHam^  DH  V'^KS,  here  parallel 
and  synonymous  Mrith  D^^SEp,  with  which  compare  ver. 
27,  and  cvi,  22, 28),  and  in  Psa.  Ixxviii,  51  (where  **  the 
tabernacles  of  Ha$n^^  Dn*^bMK,  is  again  parallel  with 
D'^^2Cp).  What  in  these  passages  is  th^  poetical  name 
of  Egypt  in  Hebrew,  was  among  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves probably  the  domestic  and  usual  designation  of 
their  country  (Gesenius).  According  to  Gre^nius,  this 
name  of  Earn  ("  Coptic  Chemi,^  for  which  Lepsius,  how- 
ever, substitutes  another  word.  Hem  [Memph.]  or  Hhem 
[Thebaic])  is  derived  from  the  swarthy  complexion  of 
the  people  (what  Gesenius  calls  Coptic  Lepsius  desig- 
nates by  the  now  more  usual  term  JIfemphitic:  Gesenius 
adds  the  Sahidic  [Lepsius's  TAe&atc]  form  of  "  our  word 
Keme  [from  kenij  black] ;  but  Lepsius  denies  that  the 
name  of  Egypt,  Ham  [OH  ],ha8  "  any  direct  connection" 
with  this  word;  he  substitutes  the  root  Kem,  or  him 
[Memphitic],  which  is  softened  into  hhim,  or  hh^  in 
the  sister  dialect  of  Thebes ;  the  meaning  of  which  is  to 
be  hot  [Tattam,  Lex.  .^EgypU  Lat.  p.  663, 671  ].  Chemi, 
however,  and  Khem,  are,  no  doubt,  the  constantly  used 
terms  for  the  name  of  the  country  [see  Tattam,  p.  156, 
660,  and  Uhlemann,  Copt.  Gr.  et  Lex.  p.  164]),  while 
Lepsius  says,  "  not  from  the  color  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  was  red,  but  from  that  of  its  soil,  which  formed  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  adjacent  countries."  (Comp. 
Herodotus's  /leXdyyotov,  ii,  12,  and  Plutarch's  Aiywr^ 
Tov  iv  Toig  fiaXurra  fuXayytiov  ovaav  .  .  .  XTifiia 
•caXovaij  De  Isid.  et  Osir.  [Beiske]  vii,437.)    In  the  hie- 


roglyphic language  the  name  occurs  as  KM.  The  in- 
scription of  it,  as  it  frequently  occurs  on  the  Rosettsi 
stone,  is  pronounced  by  ChampoUion,  Akcrblad,  and 
Spohn,  ChnU  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  489).  The  name  b>'  which 
Egypt  is  commonly  called  in  Hebrew,  O^'^Xp  (^1S13 
should  probably  be  translated  Egypt  in  2  Kuigs  xix,  24 ; 
Isa.  xix,  6 ;  xxx\*ii,  25 ;  and  Micah  vii,  12 ;  (^esen.  and 
FUrst,  s.  v.),  was  not  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Mhr,  //<?- 
rodot.  note,  ad  L  c),  but  by  Asiatics  it  appears  to  have 
been  much  used  of  the  land  of  the  Nile,  as  is  evident 
firom  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  Median  form  of 
the  name  was  Mitzariga ;  the  Babylonian,  Mizir ;  the 
As^'rian,  Muzri.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  present  cap- 
ital of  Egypt  is  El  MazTj  and  the  country  also  b  Jfisr 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Jour.  R.  A  s.  Soc  vol.  xiv,  pt.  i,  p.  18 ; 
Lepsius,  in  Herzog,  s.  v.  Egypt).  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  6, 
21  renders  the  Hebrew  name  of  Egj'pt  bv  Mkarpt),  and 
01  the  people  by  Mcerrpaiot.  Whether,  however,  we  re- 
gard the  native  name  from  the  father,  or  the  Asiatic 
from  the  son,  they  both  vouch  for  the  Hamitic  character 
of  Egypt,  which  probably  differed  from  all  the  other  set- 
tlements of  this  race  in  having  Ham  himself  as  the  act- 
ual dpxriyog  of  the  nation,  among  whom  also  he  per- 
haps lived  and  died.  This  circumstance  would  aflTord 
sufficient  reason  both  why  the  nation  itself  should  re- 
gard the  father  as  their  epom/nms  rather  than  the  soq, 
who  only  succeeded  him  in  the  work  of  settlement,  and 
why,  moreover,  foreigners  vrith  no  other  interest  than 
simply  to  distinguish  one  Hamitic  colony  frtim  another 
should  have  preferred  for  that  purpose  the  name  of  the 
son,  which  would  both  designate  this  particular  nation, 
and  at  the  same  time  distinguish  it  from  such  as  were 
kindred  to  it. 

On  the  sons  of  Mizraim  we  must  be  brief,  Josephoa 
noticed  the  different  fortune  which  had  attended  the 
names  of  the  sons  from  that  of  the  grandsons  of  Ham,  es- 
pecially in  the  family  of  Mizraim ;  for  while  *'  time  had 
not  hurt"  the  former,  of  the  latter  he  says  {A  nt.  i,  6, 2X 
"we  know  nothing  but  their  names.^  Jerome  (who  in 
these  points  mostly  gives  us  only  the  echo  of  Josephus) 
says  similarly :  "  Cfet«ne  sex  gentes  ignottt  sunt  nobis 
.  .  .  quia  usque  ad  oblivionem  prseteritorum  nominum 
pervenere."  They  both,  indeed,  except  two  names  from 
the  obscurity  which  had  oppressed  the  other  six,  Labim 
andPhilistun,  and  ^ve  them  "a  local  habitation  with 
their  name."  What  this  is  we  shall  notice  soon ;  mean- 
while we  briefly  state  such  identifications  of  the  others 
as  have  occurred  to  commentators.  Josephus,  it  will  be 
observed,  renders  all  these  |7^ra/  Hebrew  names  by  Mr^. 
gular  forms.  These  plurals  seem  to  indicate  clans  speaks 
ing  their  own  Umguages  (comp.  ver.  20,  which  surmounts 
our  table),  centered  around  their  patriarch,  frtHn  whom, 
of  course,  they  derived  their  gentile  name :  thus,  Ludixn 
from  Lud;  Pathrusim  from  Pathros,  etc  (FeWhoff,  p. 
94).  Lenormant  notices  the  fact  of  so  many  tuitions 
emerging  frx)m  Egypt,  and  spreading  over  Africa  (L*A  sie 
OccidentcUe,  p.  244),  for  he  understands  these  names  to  be 
of  peoples,  not  in(li\'idualB ;  so  Michaelis,  SpicUeg.  p.  2M, 
who  quotes  Aben-Ezra  for  the  same  opinion.  Aben- 
Ezra,  however,  does  not  herein  represent  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  relative  D^S  •  .  . 
^tt7K  misled  him;  he  thought  it  necessarily  implied  fo- 
caHty^  and  not  &  personal  antecedent.  Mendelssohn  de- 
clares him  wrong  in  this  view,  and  refers  to  Gen.  xlix, 
24.  "  It  is  probable,"  he  adds, "  that  Ludim  and  the  oth- 
er names  were  those  of  men,  who  gave  their  names  to 
their  descendants.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Bashi,  etc,** 
who  takes  the  same  view  as  the  old  Jewish  historian. 

1.  Ludim  (Josephus  AovSuifiog)  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Shem*s  son  Lud  (ver.  22),  the  progenitor 
of  the  Lydians.  The  Ludim  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19;  Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii,  10; 
XXX,  6)  as  a  warlike  nation,  skilled  in  the  use  of  spear 
and  bow,  and  seem  to  have  been  employed  (much  as  the 
Swiss  have  been)  as  mercenary  troops  (Gf»en.  Jesaias, 
iii,  811).  Bochart  (who  placed  Cush  in  Arabia)  reeerved 
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Piinpki  for  thcge  Ladim;  one  ofhis  reasons  being  based 
1  chcir  Bse  of  the  bow,  as  he  learns  of  Herodotus,  Stra- 
bm.  HeSodoniSy  and  Diodorus  Siculua.  But  the  people 
^  Xoctk  Africa  were  equally  dexterous  with  this  impde- 
■eit  «f  war ;  we  have  therefoie  no  difficulty  in  connect- 
aft  tke  Ludim  with  the  country  through  which  the 
rnr  Lad  or  Ltatd  ran  (Pliny,  y,  2),  in  the  province  of 
TmfUmma  (Tangier) ;  bo  Bohkn,  Deiitzsch,  and  Feld- 
M^  which  last  writor  finds  other  names  of  cognate  or- 
eb  B  Nufth  Africa,  e.  g,  the  tribe  called  Ludaya^  in- 
Mfiiag  oae  <if  the  oases,  and  the  district  of  Ludamar^ 
B  }ligiitia.  Kaliach  suggests  the  £g3i>tian  Letopolis  or 
Lau,  aad  Clarke  the  Mareofis  of  Egypt;  whUe  Keil 
i^ifMHes  the  Berber  tribe  Lewdtak;  and  Lenormant 
LAjm  OeridL  p^  244)  the  Nubiant;  they  think  a  prox- 
i-wky  to  Egypt  would  be  most  compatible  with  the  fact 
rsK  the  Ludum  wcfe  £g>'ptian  auxiliaries  (Jer.  xlvi,  9). 

1  Awtmmm  (JceephoB  'Eirtvifiog)  are,  with  unusual 
LUBHitT,  placed  by  the  commentators  in  Egypt  Cal- 
wc  aiaiiacuta  the  <dder  opinion,  quoting  Jonathan's 
Tk^  fcr  the  Jkfareotig,  Knobel  (with  whom  agree  De- 
IsMdk,  Kefl,  and  Feklhoff)  places  them  in  the  Delta,  the 
V|iCiesdcriD^  'Et^ifuruifi  suggesting  to  him  Sananhity 
:ht  ^Tptian  word  ibr  north  country.  The  word  occurs 
i«-«hcR  ebe  in  the  Old  Testament    See  Amamim. 

1  Lekabim  (Joeaphus  Aa^eifi,  Aa^fwg)  is,  with  ab- 
ft^ae  naanimity,  including  even  J^tnne  and  Josephus 
»!»  Kvs,  A-  Tov  Karoueqacnrro^  Iv  Aifivti  Kal  tt^v 
VtfKp  of'  atrrov  Ka\i9avT0^\  identified  with  the 
t^Ktm  word  O^^^lV,  LuUm,  in  2  Ghron.  xii,  3 ;  xvi,  8 ; 
oi  tfam  in  Nahiun  iii,  9  ^  Daiu  xi,  43.  They  are  there 
iiriibyaiia;  Bochart  limits  the  word  to  the  Liby-ceffyp- 
U  QB  the  west  frontier  of  Eg3rpt ;  so  KnobeL  The  He- 
'  "vw  vocd  has  been  connected  (by  Bochart)  with  •^^•7^) 
ud  tke  phir.  of  ^H^t  which  means  ,/2aine;  Rashi  sup- 
'  ^g,  that  they  are  so  called  **  because  their  faces  were 
-  rmnrA  with  the  sun's  heat"  (Isa.  xiii,  8),  from  their 
cwkace  «o  near  the  torrid  zone.  Hitzig*s  idea  that 
4e  f^rfh^him  may  be  Nubums  is  also  held  by  Lenor- 
-^ffit  iVAMe  dxicL  p.  244).  The  opinion  of  the  latter 
^  i^ed  opon  the  general  principle  entertained  by  him, 
^Mt,  m  Coah  peopled  EtAwptay  and  Phut  Z%a,  and 
(«aaa  PhBemda^  so  to  Mizraim  must  be  appropriated 
i;Tpc  or  Cat  least>  the  vicinity  of  that  country.  There 
»  MOK  force  in  this  view,  although  the  application  of 
ii  is  Ihe  case  of  Lehabim  need  not  confine  his  choice  to 
LaSyo,  with  which  the  name  is  associated  by 
since  Joeephus,  u  contiguous  to  Egypt,  on 
r«  vBffctn  frxatier,  and  would  answer  the  conditions  as 
«iiai  Nubia.     See  Lehabim. 

4  Sopliivkim  (Josephus  'SkStfto^)^  according  to  Bo- 
^mt  and  BoaemntlDer,  should  be  identified  with  Nepk- 
)aiadie  north  of  Egypt;  Bohlen  suggests  the  JVofto/of, 
a  Ubpa;  Com.  a  Lap.  the  Nunddiana;  Patrick  (after 
»)  Sfpaia^  in  Ethiopia;  but  none  of  these  opin- 
io us  so  probable  as  that  of  Knobel,  who 
for  the  Memphitic,  or  Middle  Egyptians, 
to  be  the  NapkhUmn,  Memphis  was  the 
of  the  warship  of  Phthah^  an  Egyptian  deity, 
aeasive  particle  na  =ol  tov  (Uhlemann, 
14,  I)  be  prefixed,  we  get  the  word  tup'Piahhj  the 
pf  P%ikahy  vk  TOV  <l»ddr,  just  as  the  Moabites  are 
the  pecplk  ofChemosh  (Numb,  xxi,  29;  Jer. 
the  Hebrews  Mepeopfs  q/'JeAovoA  (Ezek. 
30>.     See  Naphtuhin. 


(Joeephus  ^iBpfuwlpoc)  are  undoubtedly 
of  UppfT  Egyj^y  or  the  Thebaid,  of  which 
Tb^Ks,  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  No 
in  Nahum  iii,8;  Ezek.  xxx,  14-16;  and 
Patkro9  is  an  Egyptian  name,  ngnifying 
eoimtry  (jt^rea),  which  may  possibly  include 
;  in  ba.  xi,  II,  and  probably  Jer.  xliv,  15, 
ii  Bcntioned  as  distinct  fh>m,  though  in  close 
with,  EgTP^     By  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
is  called  A  omitf  PAoteri^  (Plmy,  i^w^. 


Nat.  V,  9;  Ptol  iv,  6,  69).  So  Bochart,  Bohlen,  De- 
litzsch,  KaUsch,  Keil,  KnobeL  Brugsch^s  sugg^tion 
that  our  word  comes  from  Pa-Ifathorj  that  is,  the  Nome 
of  Hathory  an  Egj'ptian  deity  of  the  nether  world,  is 
an  improbable  one.     See  Pathrusim. 

6.  Casluhim  (Josephus  X€<rXot;ioc).  In  addition  to 
what  is  said  under  the  article  Casluhim,  it  may  be  ob^ 
8er\'ed  that  the  Coptic  (Basmuric)  name  of  the  district 
called  Casiotis,  which  KosenmUller  writes  Ckadsaieloihe, 
is  compounded  of  jres,  a  "  mount,"  and  lokhj  "  to  bum," 
and  well  indicates  a  rugged  and  arid  cotmtry,  out  of 
which  a  colony  may  be  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to 
a  land  called  so  nearly  after  their  own  home.  (Comp. 
nibD3,  and  Cheshkhy  and  KoXxi'c,  with  the  metathesis 
which  Gesenius  suggests.)  This  proximity  to  south- 
west Palestine  of  their  original  abode  also  exactly  cor- 
responds to  the  relation  between  these  Casluhim  and 
the  next  mentioned  people,  expressed  in  the  parenthet- 
ical clause,  "  Out  of  whom  came  Philistim"  (Gen.  x, 
14) ;  i.  e.  the  Philistines  were  a  colony  of  the  Casluhim, 
probably  drafted  off  into  the  neighboring  province  in 
consequence  of  the  poverty  of  their  parental  home,  the 
very  cause  which  we  may  suppose  impelled  some  of  the 
Caiduhim  themselves  to  seek  a  more  favorable  settle- 
ment on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Col- 
chis. 

Philistim  (Josephus  ^wXiortvof),  who,  according  to 
Josephus,  suggested  to  the  Greeks  the  name  of  Pales- 
tine, We  here  advert  to  the  various  readings  of  the 
Hebrew  text  suggested  by  Michaelis  {Spicileg,  p.  278), 
who,  after  Rashi  and  Masius,  would  transpose  the  sen- 
tence thus:  'bu  DttJB  iKs*^  ^\aK  BSTKi  'os-rKi, 

that  IS,  "And  Casluhim,  and  Capthorim  (out  of  whom 
came  Philistim").  This  transposition  makes  Caphtorim 
the  origin  of  the  Philistines,  according  to  Amos  ix,  7, 
and  perhaps  Deut  ii,  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  4.  Roscnmtiller, 
Gesenius,  and  Bohlen  assent  to  this  change,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  it  either  in  MSS.,  Targums,  or  Ver- 
sions; and  another  rendering  of  the  passage,  "Out  of 
whom  came  Philistim  and  Caphtorim,"  is  equally  with- 
out foundation.  In  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  the 
Targums  and  the  Sept.,  Philistim  alone  appears  as  a  sub- 
ject, all  the  other  proper  names  (including  the  last, 
Caphtorim)  have  the  objective  sign  TK,  P»^,  and  roig. 
This  is  decisive.    See  Philistines. 

7.  Capthorim  .(Josephus  Xc^opijuoc  by  Onkelos  is 
rendered  '^KJJ^IBg,  "  Cappadocians  ;^  ij^the  Peshito 
also  "  Cappadoacms."  So  the  other  TarJPnns,  and  (ac- 
cording to  Calmet)  "veteres  omnes  ac  recentiores  stant 
pro  Cappadocibus."  See  Caphthor.  In  support  of  the 
opinion  advanced  concerning  the  Caphthorim  in  this 
article,  it  nuy  be  observed  that  in  the  Mishna  (CeMti- 
both  [Surenh.],  iii,  103),  the  very  word  of  the  Targum, 

K*^pI2l&p,  Cappadociot  repeatedly  occurs;  and  (what 
escaped  the  notice  of  Bochart)  Maimonides,  an  excellent 
authority  in  Egyptian  topc^^phy,  and  Bartenora,  both 
in  their  notes  explain  this  Caphutkaja  to  be  Caphtor, 
and  identify  it  with  Damietta,  in  the  north  of  Egypt,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  Casiotis  where  we  placed 
the  primitive  Casluhim.  It  may  be  added,  as  some 
support  to  our  own  opinion,  that  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
says  (Asher,  p.  168;  ed.  Bohn,  p.  121, 128),  "DamietU 
is  Caphtor  in  Scripture." 

in.  Phut  (Josephus  ♦ounyc)»  the  third  son  of  Ham, 
is  thus  noticed  by  Josephus  {A  nt,  i,  6,  2) :  "  Phut  was 
the  founder  of  lAbya ;  he  caUed  the  inhabitants  Phut- 
ites,  after  himself;  there  is  a  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Moors  which  bears  that  name;  whence  it  is  that  we 
may  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  historiograph- 
ers mention  that  river  and  the  adjoining  country  by  the 
appellation  of  Phut ;  but  its  present  name  has  been  given 
it  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  who  was  called  Libys 
[the  progenitor  of  the  Lehabim]"  Jerome  of  course 
adopts  this  view,  which  has  also  been  endorsed  by  Bo- 
chvt,  Michaelis,  BosenmUller,  Gesenius,  Bohlen,  De- 
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Utzach,  Keil,  and  Kalisch.  The  versions  corroborate  it 
also,  for  in  Jer.  xlvi,  9  [Sept.  xxvi,  9],  td^B  (Phut)  is 
rendered  "Libyans"  in  the  A.y.,  Ltbt^eg  in  the  Vulg., 
and  AifivtQ  in  the  Sept.  Similarly  the  Td^lD  of  £zek. 
XXX,  6,  is  "  Libya"  in  the  A.  V.,  Libyes  in  the  Vulg.,  and 
AijSveg  in  the  Sept.  (so  xxxviiii  5).  Like  some  of  their 
kindred  races,  the  children  of  Phut  are  celebrated  in  the 
Scriptures  "as  a  warlike,  well-armed  tribe,  sought  as 
allies,  and  dreaded  as  enemies"  (Kalisch).  Phut  means 
a  bow ;  and  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  skilled  in 
archery,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible.  We 
may  add,  in  confirmation  of  the  preceding  view  of  the 
locality  of  Phut,  that  the  Coptic  name  of  Libya,  nearest 
to  Egypt,  was  Phaiat,  The  supposition  of  Hitzig  that 
Phut  was  Ilut/rca,  west  of  Libya,  on  the  ncnth  coast  of 
Africa,  and  of  Kalidch  that  it  might  have  been  ButOf 
the  cim)ital  of  the  Delta,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Butic 
lake,  are  unlikely  to  find. much  acceptance  by  the  side 
of  the  universal  choice  of  all  the  chief  writers,  which 
we  have  indicated  above.  (Pliny,  Hist.  NcU,  v,  1,  has 
mentioned  the  river,  referred  to  by  Josephus,  as  the  Fut 
[or  Phuth']y  and  Ptolemy,  in  like  manner,  as  the  4>^oi^, 
iv,  1,  3 ;  comp.  llichaelis,  Spicikg,  i,  160.)  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Josephus  and  those  who  have  followed 
him  are  vague  in  their  identification.  Libya  was  of 
vast  extent ;  as,  however,  it  extended  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  it  will,  perhaps,  best  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  keeping  in  view  the  military  connection  which 
seems  to  have  existed  between  Phut  and  Eg3rpt,  if  we 
deposit  the  posterity  of  Phut  in  Eastern  Libya  contigu- 
ous to  Egypt,  not  pressing  too  exactly  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  who  probably  meant  no  more,  by  his  reference 
to  the  country  of  the  Moors  and  the  river  Phuty  than 
the  readily  allowed  fact  that  in  the  vast  and  unexplored 
regions  of  Africa  might  be  found  traces,  in  certain  local 
names,  of  this  ancient  son  of  Ham.  The  only  objection 
to  this  extent  of  Libya  is  that  this  part  of  the  countiy 
has  already  been  assigned  to  the  Lehabm  (see  above). 
To  us,  however,  it  seems  sufiicient  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty to  hold  that  while  the  Lehabim  impinged  on  the 
border  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  children  of  Phut  were  con- 
tiguous to  Lower  Egypt,  and  extended  westward  along 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  into  the  very  interior  of 
the  continent.  Phut  was  no  doubt  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  Lehabim,  who  were  only  a  branch  of  Miz- 
raim ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Phut, 
unlike  his  brothers,  he  is  mentioned  aldne  without  chil- 
dren. TheiiMettlements  are  included  in  the  general 
name  of  thei^rather  Phut,  without  the  subdivisions  into 
which  the  districts  colonized  by  his  brothers*  children 
were  arranged.  The  designation,  therefore,  of  Phut  is 
generic ;  of  Ludhn,  Lehabim^  etc.,  specific,  and  in  terri- 
torv  limits 

m 

rV.  Canaan  (Josephus  Xavdavoc)  was  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Ham,  and  there  b  less  obscurity  concern- 
ing his  descendants.  "  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham," 
says  Josephus  (A  nt,  i,  6, 2), "  inhabited  the  country  now 
called  Judiea  (r^v  vvv  KaXovfitvriv  'lovSaiav.  In  the 
time  of  Josephus,  it  must  be  recollected,  this  included 
the  entire  country  which  we  loosely  call  the  Holy  Land)t 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  Canaan."  This  coun- 
try is  more  distinctly  described  than  any  other  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  in  the  record  of  Ham's  family  in  (Jen.  x, 
its  boundary  is  sketched  (sec  ver.  19),  excluding  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan.  The  name  Canaan,  however, 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  is  indi- 
cated here  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  in  Numb,  xiii,  29, « the 
Canaanites"  are  said  to  "dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  the 
coast  of  the  Jordan"  (L  e.  obviously  in  the  lowlands,  both 
maritime  and  inland),  in  opposition  to  the  Hittites  and 
others  who  occupy  the  highlands.  This  limitation  prob- 
ably indicates  the  settlements  of  Canaan  only — as  a  sep- 
arate trib^  apart  from  those  of  his  sons— aflerwards  to  be 
enumerated  (compare,  for  a  similar  limitation  of  a  more 
extensive  name,  Caesar,  De  BelL  GalL  i,  1,  where  Gallia 
has  both  a  specific  and  a  generic  sense ;  comp.  also  the 


qaecific  as  well  as  generic  meaning  of  Anyle  or  Engle  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  [Gibson,  p.  18;  Thorpe,  i,21]  *'<»f 
Angle  comon  .  .  .  East  Engla,  Middel  Angla").  Chi 
the  much-vexed  questions  of  the  curse  of  Noah  (wlio 
was  the  object  of  it,  and  what  was  the  extent)  we  cau 
here  only  touch.  See  Noah.  What  we  have  already 
discovered,  however,  of  the  power,  ene^',  and  widely- 
spread  dominion  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  whom  we  hA\'e 
hitherto  mentioned,  ofiers  some  guidance  to  the  solution 
of  at  least  the  latter  question.  The  remaricable  eiUer> 
prise  of  the  Cushite  hero,  Nimrod  -,  his  establishment  of 
imperial  power,  as  an  advance  on  patriarchal  goveni- 
ment;  the  strength  oi  the  Egypt  of  Mizraim,  and  ii:« 
long  domination  over  the  house  of  Israel;  and  the  evi- 
dence which  now  and  then  iqipears  that  even  Phut  (who 
is  the  most  obscure  in  his  fortunes  of  all  the  Hamitic 
race)  maintained  a  relation  to  the  descendants  of  Shc-m 
which  was  far  from  servile  or  subject — all  deariy  tend  to 
Umil  the  application  of  Noah's  maledictory  prophe<^  to 
the  precise  terms  in  which  it  was  indited :  "  Cursed  be 
Ccmaan;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  [not  Cush,  not 
Mizraim,  not  Phut;  but  ^]  be  to  his  brethren"  (G«-n. 
ix,  25) ;  "  that  is,"  says  Aben-Elzra, "  to  Cush,  Bfizraim, 
and  Phut,  his  father's  sons" — with  remarkable  inatten- 
tion to  the  context :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shew, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant  God  shall  enlarge  Ja- 
phet  .  .  .  and  Canaan  shall  he  hi$  servant"  (ver.  26, 27). 
If  we,  then,  confine  the  imprecation  to  Canaan,  we  c^aii 
without  difficulty  trace  its  accomplishment  in  the  8ul>- 
jugation  of  the  tribes  which  issued  from  Mm,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  I>avicL 
H^  would  be  verified  Canaan's  servile  relation  to  Shern  ,- 
and  when  imperial  Rome  finally  wrested  "the  sceptre 
from  Judah,"  and  ("  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem")  oc- 
cupied the  East  and  wliatever  remnants  of  Canaan  were 
left  in  it,  would  not  this  accomplish  that  further  pre- 
diction that  Japhet,  too,  should  be  lord  of  Canaan,  and 
that  (as  it  would  seem  to  be  tacitly  implied)  mediately, 
through  his  occupancy  of  "  the  tents  of  Shem  ?" 

1.  Sidon  (Josephus  £i^u»v  ^  vtft  *¥Xki]vtav  Kai  vTv 
Ka\nrai,Ant.  i,  6, 2)  founded  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia,  the  renowned  city  called  after  his  own  name, 
and  the  mother-city  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Tyre : 
on  the  commercial  enterprise  of  these  cities,  which  reac^h- 
ed  even  to  the  south  of  Britain,  see  Sidon  ;  Ttrb. 

2.  Heih  (Josephus  Xtrraioo)  was  the  father  of  the 
well-known  Hittites,  who  lived  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
around  Hebron  and  Beersheba;  in  the  former  of  which 
places  the  family  sepulchre  of  Abraham  was  purchased 
of  them  (Gen.  xxiii,  8).  Esau  married  "  two  daughters 
of  Heth,"  who  gave  great  sorrow  to  their  fausband^s 
mother  (Gen.  xxvii,46). 

8.  The  Jdmsite  (Josephus  'l€j3ov<racoc)  had  his  chief 
residence  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  the  son  of  Canaan,  Jebu^^ 
The  Jebusites  lost  their  stronghold  only  in  the  time  of 
David. 

4.  The  Amorite  (Josephus  *Afiof>patoc)  seems  to  have 
been  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  of  Ca- 
naan. j(The  name  ^^Amorites"  frequently  denotes  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  entire  country.)  lliis  tribe  occupied 
portions  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  but  hn 
strongest  hold  was  in  "the  hill  countiy"  of  Judah,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called. 

6.  The  Girpasite  (Josephus  rfpyftraXo^i)  cannot  be  fur 
certain  identified.  (Origen  conjectured  that  the  Gir- 
gasites  might  be  the  Gergesenes  of  Matt  viii,  18.) 

6.  The  Hivite  (Josephus  Evaioc?)  lived  partly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem,  and  partly  at  the  foot  (^Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon. 

7.  The  Arkiie  (Josephus  adds  for  once  a  locality — 
'Apovicaioc  ^^  U^^^'\  'ApKTiv  Ttfv  iv  rtf  At/3av^,  Anf.. 
i,  6,  2)  lived  in  the  Phoenician  city  of  A  rck,  north  of 
Tripolifl.  Under  the  emperors  of  Rome  it  bore  the  name 
of  CcBsarea  (Libani).  It  was  long  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  Its  ruins  are  still  extant  at  TtU 
Arka  (Burckhardt,  SyriOy  p.  162). 
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K  TV  SmUe  (Jowphns  Sccvacoc)  probably  dwelt  near 
k^lffUKif  the  Arkite,  oo  the  moantain  fortreaB  of  £ci^ 
f^.BeaQHied  br  Stnbo  (xv,  755)  and  by  Jerome. 

%T^  ArwuHte  (Jo«ephu8  'ApovSaioc)  is  mentioned 
H  Jgcpbm  is  occupying  an  isUnd  which  waa  very  eel- 
itetd  in  Fboemdan  history.  (Strabo  deacribes  it  in 
iriTSl)  *'Tbe  men  ofXrrod"  are  celebrated  by  Ezek. 
miSylL    SeeABVAD. 

11  lie  ZmariU  (Joeephos  Sa^apatoc)  inhabited 
:k  vcmu  of  Simjfra  {^fnipa,  mentioned  by  Strabo), 
MfftV  rirer £leathenis,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
tkaeaaumsof  L^MUHm;  extenave  niins  of  thb  city 
RfecMtat  the  present  day  bearing  the  name  of  Sunk- 

IL  Tbe  Hama/kite  (Joaephiu  'Afio^coc).  **  The  en- 
uswf  ia  of  UamatA^  indicates  the  extreme  northern 
ftwier  of  die  Holy  Land,  as  **  the  river  of  Egypt"  does 
JDmtheniiDost  limit  (1  Kings  viii,  65  sq.). 

Ii  theTcne  fblkming  the  enumeration  of  these  names, 
tkwnd  writer  says,  ^Afterwards  were  the  families  of 
tkCnatnites  spread  abroad.**    Hms  seems  to  indicate 
iriKqiieit  ooDqnesta  made  by  them  previous  to  their 
i«i  atijiigation  by  the  Israelites    **  To  show  the  great 
fodam  of  God  towards  Israel,*'  says  the  Jewish  com- 
■amor  MendeisBohn,  '*  Moses  records  in  Gen.  x  the 
«i|iail  narrow  limita  of  the  land  possessed  t^  the  Ca- 
HBiKk  which  they  were  permitted  to  extend  by  con- 
rMtfim  the  neighboring  nations,  and  that  (as  in  the 
OK  tf  the  Amorite  Sihon,  Numb,  xxi,  26)  up  to  the 
TOTtJae  wb«i  Israel  was  ready  to  take  possession  of 
tItTkle,  To  prepare  his  readers  for  the  great  increase 
tftkCanaanitinh  dominions,  the  sacred  historian  (in 
'A  drir  chapter,  where  he  mentions  their  original 
Vsadaies)  takes  care  to  state  that  subsequently  to 
^^pniDhive  occupation  of  the  land,Hhe  families  of 
tfeCjoitnites  spread  abroad,*  until  their  boundaries  be- 
«H  arh  as  are  described  in  Numbers  xxxiv.**    The 
HwMhitw  alone  of  those  identified  were  settled  in  ear- 
t  una  wholly  beyond  the  land  of  Canaan.     Perhaps 
tec  wn  a  primeval  extension  of  the  Canaanitish  trills 
At  their  fim  establishment  in  the  land  called  after 
^  ncestor.    One  of  their  most  important  extemdons 
«a  to  the  north-east,  where  was  a  great  branch  of  the 
Hatito  aataoo  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  constantly 
uooaed  in  the  wars  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  in  those  of 
tke  bigi  of  Aamia.    Two  passages  which  have  occa- 
«nc4  BOKb  coutroversy  may  here  be  noticed.     In  the 
lowat  of  Afaraham*8  entrance  into  Palestine  it  is  said, 
*Aad  the  Canaanite  [was J  then  in  the  huid**  (Gen.  xii, 
<:  ori  as  to  a  somewhat  later  time,  that  of  the  separa- 
te of  Afanham  and  Lot, we  read  that** the  Canaanite 
«ltheP^riszitedweltthenintheknd'*(xiii,7).  These 
^■■xe*  hare  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses, 
vioiadicate  that  the  PenUteuch  waa  written  at  a  late 
1^*^   A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  referring  to 
'k  primidre  history  of  Palestine  and  Idumna  shows 
'^  there  was  an  earlier  population  expelled  by  the 
^■ttic  and  Abrahamite  aettlers.    This  population  was 
a^taat  m  the  time  of  the  warof  Chedorlaomer;  but 
a  die  Exodua,  more  than  four  hundred  years  afler- 
"«^  there  was  but  a  remnant  of  it.    It  is  most  nat- 
^thereftte,  to  infer  that  the  two  passages  under  con- 
^^foaaa  mean  that  the  Canaanitish  settlers  were  al- 
"*^in  the  huid,not  that  they  were  still  there. 

C  Gmrtd  Ckaraciervtici.---Su.ch  were  Ham  and  his 
^■^1  notwithstanding  the  stigma  which  adhered  to 
^  «ctian  of  them  which  came  into  the  nearest  rela- 
^to  the  Iflaelites  afterwards ;  they  were  the  most  en- 
^<t>caf  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the  early  ages  of 
'V  pondihirian  worid — at  least  we  have  a  fuller  de- 
*^^  of  their  enterprise  than  of  their  brethren's  as 
^^ed  in  the  primitive  ages.  The  development  of 
^■e  fl&ong  the  Euphr^ean  Cushites  was  a  step 
^■aiivanoe  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  political  or- 
^■atiaa;  nor  was  the  grandson  of  Ham  less  oonspicu- 
^  *i  a  eemqueroT,  The  only  coherent  interpretation 
^^  iapoftant  paaaage  which  is  contained  in  Gen.  x. 


10-12,  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  A. 
V.    AJter  Nimrod  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  empire 

("  the  begkming  of  his  kingdom,**  ins^TJO  H'^WK^,  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  at  first  composed — comp.  Hos. 
ix,  10, "  as  the  first  ripe  in  the  fig-tree  nn-^tSKna  at 
her  first  time,*'  that  is,  when  the  tree  first  begins  to  bear 
— Gfesen.)  in  his  native  Shinar,  not  satisfied  with  the 
splendid  acquisitions  which  he  took  at  first,  no  doubt, 
firom  his  own  kinsmen,  he  invaded  the  north-easteni 
countries,  where  the  children  of  Shem  were  for  the  first 
time  disturbed  in  their  patriarchal  simplicity :  **  Out  of 
that  land  [even  Shinar,  Nimrod]  went  forth  to  Asshur 
[or  Assyria],  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Reho- 
both,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Ca- 
lah ;  the  same  is  a  great  city,"  L  e.  the  combination  of 
the  forementioned  four  formed,  with  their  interjacent 
spaces,  the  ^  great  city.**  (The  objection  to  this  ren- 
dering is  based  by  RoeenmUller  [SdtoL  ad  loc),  after 
other  commentators,  on  the  absence  of  the  n  *^  local**  ap- 
pended to  "n^^K  [which  Hiey  say  ought  to  be  rcisilSX 
to  produce  the  meaning  to  Assyria'],  The  Ti  ^ local"  i^s 
however,  fiir  from  indispensable  for  the  sense  we  re- 
quire, which  has  been  advocated  by  authorities  of  great 
value  well  versed  in  Hebrew  construction ;  Knobel  [who 
himself  holds  our  view]  mentions  Onkelos,  Targ.  Jonath., 
Bochart,  Clericus,  De  Wette,  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Dc- 
litzsch,  as  supporting  it.  He  might  have  added  Joee- 
phus,  who  makes  Nimrod  the  builder  of  Babylon  [^4  nt, 
i,  4  ],  and  Kalisch,  and  KeiL  To  make  the  passage  Gen. 
X,  10-12  descriptive  of  the  Shemitic  Asshur,  b  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  passage  itself  and  its  context.  Asshur, 
morever,  is  mentioned  in  his  propet  place  in  ver.  22^ 
without,  however,  the  least  indication  of  an  intention 
of  describing  him  as  the  founder  of  a  rival  empire  to 
that  of  Nimrod.  Gesenius  admits  the  probability  of  our 
view,  without  any  objection  of  grammatical  structure. 
[  See,  for  instances  of  the  accus.  noun  (without  the  suffix 

of  "local"  n)  after  verbs  of  motion,  Numlx  xxxiv,  4 ; 
Gen.  xxxiii,  18 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  86.  Compare  Geseniuf*, 
Gram.  p.  130, 172,  and  Nordheiraer's  Gram,  sec  841  ].) 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Knobel,  answering  to  the  theory 
which  has  connected  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad,  Koyunjik, 
Nimrod,  and  Keremlis  together  as  the  remains  of  a  vat^t 
quadrilateral  city,  popularly  called  Nineveh.  (For  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  whole  subject  the  reader  is  referretf 
to  Mr.  Rawlin8on*s  recent  volume  on  The  Five  Great 
MonarchieSy  i,  811-815.)  But  the  genius  which  mould- 
ed imperial  power  at  first,  did  not  avail  to  retain  it  long ; 
the  sceptre,  before  many  ages,  passed  to  the  race  of 
Shem  (for  the  Shemitic  character  of  the  Arabian  tribes 
who  crushed  the  primitive  Cushite  power  of  Babylon, 
see  Rawlinson,  Great  Empires^  i,  222, 223.  The  Arabian 
Hamites  of  Yemen  seem  also  to  have  merged,  probably 
by  conquest,  into  a  Joktanite  population  of  Shemitic  de- 
scent [see  for  these  Gen.  x,  25-29,  and  Assemani,  Bibf, 
Orient.  Ill,  ii,  558,  544]),  except  in  Africa,  where  Miz- 
raim's  descendants  had  a  longer  tenure  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  (and  the  more  so, 
inasmuch  as  a  different  theory  has  here  greatly  obsciffed 
plain  historic  truth)  that  in  the  primeval  Cushite  em- 
pire of  Babylon  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  society  (an  eariy  allusion  to  which  is 
made  in  Josh.vii,21 ;  and  a  later  m  Dan.  i,4:  see  Raw- 
linson, Firit  Monarchy  f  chap.  v). 

In  the  genealogical  record  of  the  race  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x)  reference  is  made  to  the  ^HonguetT  (or  dialects) 
which  they  spoke  (ver.  20).  Comparative  philologj-, 
which  is  so  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  unity  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  eluci- 
date the  linguistic  relations  of  the  families  of  Ham. 
Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class  of  lan- 
guages. Recently  Bunsen  has  applied  the  term  ^  Ham- 
itism,"  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Chamitism,  to  the  Eg>'ptian 
language,  or,  rather,  family.  He  places  it  at  the  head 
of  the  "  Shemitic  stock,"  to  which  he  considers  it  as  but 
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partially  belongings  and  thus  describes  it :  ^  Chamitism, 
ur  ante-historical  Shemitism :  the  Chamitic  deposit  in 
Egypt;  its  daughter,  the  Demotic  Egyptian;  and  its 
end  the  Coptic''  (Outlines,  i,  183).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
applied  the  term  Cushite  to  the  primitive  language  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  same  term  has  been  used  for  the  an- 
cient language  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  This 
terminology  depends  in  every  instance  upon  the  race  of 
the  nation  speaking  the  language,  and  not  upon  any 
theory  of  a  Hamitic  class.  There  is  evidence  which,  at 
the  first  Anew,  would  incline  us  to  consider  that  the  term 
Shemitic,  as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  class,  should  be 
changed  to  Hamitic;  but,  on  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion, it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classification 
of  languages  into  groups  corresponding  to  the  three 
great  Noachian  families  is  not  tenable.  The  Bibhcal 
evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  favor  of  Hebrew  beuig 
classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather  than  a  Shemitic  form  of 
speech.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  "  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan,**  1733  Tfib  (Isa.  xix,  18),  although  those  speak- 
ing it  are  elsewhere  said  to  Spetk  H'^l^n^,  Judaice  (2 
Kings  xviii,  26,  28;  Isa.  xxx\i,  11, 18;  Neh.  xiii,  24). 
But  the  one  term,  as  Gesenius  remarks  (Gramm,  Introd.), 
indicates  the  country  where  the  language  was  spoken ; 
the  other  as  evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it 
was  spoken  t  thus  the  question  of  its  t>eing  a  Hamitic 
or  a  Shemitic  language  is  not  touched ;  for  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  the  language  of  Canaan  is  agreeable 
with  its  being  either  indigenous  (and  therefore  either 
Canaanite  or  Rephaite),  or  adopted  (and  therefore  per- 
haps Shemitic).  The  names  of  Canaanitish  persons  and 
places,  as  Gesenius  has  observed  {L  c),  conclusively 
show  that  the  Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call  Hebrew. 
Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  so- 
called  Shemitic  language  by  nations  either  partly  or 
wholly  of  Hamitic  origin.  This  evidence  would  favor 
the  theory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  shoidd  be  unable  to  dissociate  Shemitic  lan- 
guages from  Shemitic  peoples.  The  Egyptian  language 
woidd  also  ofSet  great  difficulties,  unless  it  were  held  to 
be  but  partiy  of  Hamitic  origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an 
entirely  different  class  from  the  Shemitic  It  is  mainly 
Nigritian,  but  it  also  contains  Shemitic  elements.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  latest  philologers  that  the  ground- 
work is  Nigritian,  and  that  the  Shemitic  part  is  a  layer 
added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  language.  The  two  ele- 
ments are  mixed,  but  not  fused.  Some  Iranian  schol- 
ars hold  that  the  two  elements  are  mixed,  and  that  the 
ancient  Egyptian  represents  th,e  transition  from  Tiu^- 
nian  to  Shemitic.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  what  we  call  Shemitic  is  early  Noachi- 
an. (See  Rawlinson,  Fivt  Great  Monarckietj  First  Mon. 
ch.  iv;  Lenormant,  Introduction  a  FkisUnre  deVAneoc- 
cidentaU,  l"  Appendice;  Meier,  Heb,  WurzeL  v>,  h.  3*« 
Anhang;  Gesenius,  Sketch  of  the  Hebr,  lAxng,  (prefixed 
to  his  Grammar) ;  Bunsen,  Egypt^a  PlcuXj  etc,  vol.  i, 
Append.  1 ;  Wiseman,  Lectures  on  Science  and  Revealed 
Religion,  p.  445,  2d  ed. ;  Max  MlUler,  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  269.)    See  Shemitig  Lanouaoes. 

Theories  more  or  less  specious  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  these  affinities  to  the  Hebrew  fh)m  so  many 
points  of  the  Hamitic  nations.  None  of  these  theories 
rise  above  the  degree  of  precarious  h^^pothesis,  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  they  should  in  the  imperfection  of 
our  present  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed,  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  the  tendency  of  linguistic  inquiries  is  to 
establish  the  fact  avouched  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the 
original  unity  of  human  speech.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous achievement  of  comparative  philology  hitherto  has 
been  to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  members  of  that  large 
class  of  languages  which  extend  from  the  Eastern  San- 
scrit to  the  Western  Welsh ;  parallel  with  thb  is  the 
comparison  among  themselves  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Shemitic  class  of  languages,  which  has  demonstra- 
ted their  essential  identity ;  but  greater  still  will  be  the 
work  of  establishing,  on  certain  principles,  the  natural 


relationship  of  tongues  of  different  classes.  Among  tkese^ 
divergences  must  needs  be  wider;  but  when  occasional 
affinities  crop  out  they  ¥rill  be  proportionately  valuable 
as  evidences  of  a  more  ancient  and  profound  agreement. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  facts,  which  have  thus  far  trans- 
pired,  indicative  of  affinity*  between  the  languages  of 
the  Hamitic  and  Shemitic  races,  go  some  way  to  show 
the  probabihty  of  the  historical  and  genealogical  recnnl 
of  which  we  have  been  treating,  that  the  tribes  to  whom 
the  said  languages  were  vernacular  were  really  of  near 
kindred  aiul  often  associated  in  abode,  either  by  oou> 
quest  or  amicable  settlement,  with  one  another. 

An  inquiry  into  the  histor>'  of  the  Hamitic  nations 
presents  considerable  difficulties,  since  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined in  the  cases  of  the  most  important  of  those 
commonly  held  to  be  Hamite  that  they  were  purely  of 
that  stock.  It  is  certain  that  the  three  moat  lUuscrious 
Hamitic  nations— the  Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Egyptians — ^were  greatiy  mixed  with  foreign  peoples. 
In  Babylonia  the  Hamitic  element  seems  to  have  been 
absorbeid  by  the  Shemitic,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times. 
There  are  some  common  characteristics,  however,  which 
appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of  the  Hamitic 
family,  and  to  distinguish  them  finom  the  children  of 
Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture  has  a  solid 
grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  Eg^Tt, 
Babylonia,  and  Southern  Arabia  alike  afibrd  proofs  of 
this,  and  the  few  remainuig  monuments  of  the  Phceni- 
cians  are  of  the  same  dass.  What  is  very  important  as 
indicating  the  purely  Hamitic  character  of  the  monu- 
ments to  which  we  refer  is  that  the  earliest  in  Egypt 
are  the  most  characteristic,  while  the  eariier  in  Babylo- 
nia do  not  yield  m  this  respect  to  the  later.  The  na- 
tional mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  marked  these 
material  forms.  The  eariy  history  of  each  of  the  chief 
Hamitic  nations  shows  great  power  of  organizing  an  ex- 
tensive kingdom,  of  acquiring  material  greatness,  and 
checking  the  inroads  of  neighboring  nomadic  peoples. 
The  Philistines  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  these 
qualities.  In  every  case,  however,  the  more  eneigetic 
sons  of  Shem  or  Japheth  have  at  last  fallen  upon  the 
rich  Hamitic  territories  and  despoiled  them.  Egypt,  fa- 
vored by  a  position  fenced  round  with  neariy  impassable 
barriers — on  the  north  an  almost  havenless  coast,  on  the 
east  and  west  sterile  deserts— held  its  freedom  far  longer 
than  the  rest;  yet  even  in  the  dajrs  of  Solomon  the 
throne  was  filled  t^  foreigners,  who,  if  Hamites,  were 
Shemitic  enough  in  their  belief  to  revolutionize  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  In  Babylonia  the  Medes  had 
already  captured  Nimrod^s  city  more  than  2000  years 
before  the  Christian  lera.  The  Hamites  of  Southern 
Arabia  were  so  eariy  overthrown  by  the  Joktanites  that 
the  scanty  remains  of  their  history  are  alone  known  to 
us  through  tradition.  Yet  the  story  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  perfectiy  in  accord- 
ance with  all  we  know  of  the  Hamites  that  it  is  almost 
enough  of  itself  to  prove  what  other  evidence  has  so 
well  established.  The  history  of  the  Canaanites  is  um- 
ilar ;  and  if  that  of  the  Phoenicians  be  an  exception,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  they  became  a  merchant  class, 
as  Ezekiel's  famous  description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap, 
xxvii).  In  speaking  of  Hamitic  characteristics  we  do 
not  intend  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  necessarily 
altogether  of  Hamitic  origin,  and  not  at  least  parUy  bor- 
rowed. 

Among  other  points  of  general  interest,  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  the  relations  in  which  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Hamitic  race  stand  to  each  other;  e. 
g.  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Philistines 
were  not  Canaanites,  as  is  often  assumed  through  an 
oversight  of  the  fact  that  the  former  were  descended 
from  the  second  and  the  latter  from  the  fourth  son  of 
Ham.  The  Toledoth  Beni  Noah  of  Genesis  is  a  predooa 
document  in  many  respects,  as  has  often  been  acknowl- 
edged (see  Rawlinson,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  68) ;  but  in 
no  respect  does  it  bear  a  higher  value  than  as  an  intro- 
duction, provided  by  the  sacred  writer  himself,  to  the 
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hifltonr  nf  the  Hebiew  nation  in  its  relations 
10  the  rest  d  mankind.  The  intelligent  reader  of  Scrip- 
tmt  viH  experience  much  help  in  his  stady  of  that  hiis- 
I  ^.  wad  indeed  c»f  prnphec>*  also,  by  a  constant  recur- 
ran  to  ibe  paiticalaiB  of  this  authoritative  ethnolog- 
ulraeord. 

We  cundnde  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
Ftf  Great  Momardkie*y  which  descnbes,  in  a  favorable 
:bHgh  hanily  exaggerated  light,  some  of  the  obliga- 
rim  BMkr  which  the  pnmitive  race  of  Ham  has  laid 
ihr  Torld :  "  Not  posacascd  of  many  natural  advantages, 
tir  Chalttapafn  penlple  yet  exhibited  a  fertility  of  inven- 
tua,  a  gcniiia,  and  an  energy  which  place  them  high  in 
tie  scale  €t  nations,  and  more  especially  in  the  list  of 
liwe  descended  from  the  Hamitic  stock.  For  the  last 
3M»  tears  the  world  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  ita 
ynaccflMnt  to  the  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  races ; 
M  ir  tm  dherwim  m  tkefirtt  ages,  Egypt  and  Baby- 
im,  MnrpiMi  and  Nimrod— both  descendants  of  Ham— 
M  the  way  and  acted  as  pione^s  of  mankind  in  the 
imtrodden  fields  of  art,  literature,  and  science, 
writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronology,  ar- 
plasdc  art,  sculpture,  navigation,  agriculture, 
textde  iaduaUy — seem,  all  of  them,  to  have  had  their 
mpB  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  countries.  The  be- 
CEsaqgs  may  often  have  been  huinble  enough.*  We 
■sy  laqgh  at  the  rude  picture-writing,  the  uncouth 
kick  pyramid,  the  coarse  fabric,  the  homely  and  ill- 
matrmuents,  as  they  present  themselves  to  our 
in  the  remains  of  these  ancient  nations,  but  they 
Rafir  worthier  of  our  admiradon  than  of  our  ridi- 
i.  The  fint  inventors  of  any  art  are  among  the 
benefactocB  of  their  race  .  .  .  and  mankind  at 
Lte  tatauu.  day  Uea  onder  infinite  obligations  to  the  ge- 
mm  md  indiuiry  of  these  early  ages'"  (p.  75,  76).— Kit- 
t*x  &,  r. ;  Smith,  a.  t. 

2.  *^Tinrr  of  Ham"  [or  Ckani]  (en"'iP;  Sept  *Ec 
7m9  vk^  XdfM. ;  Vulg.  de  ttirpe  Cham)  are  mentioned  in 
1  Cimn,  Wy  40— in  one  of  those  historical  fragments  for 
vftirk  the  early  chapters  of  these  Chronicles  are  so  val- 
idhle,  m  illnatrating  the  private  enterprise  and  valor  of 
Kitiin  aectioos  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  On  the  present 
a  coondentole  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
of  thirteen  princes  and  their  clansmen,  in  the 
RSj^  of  Hezekiah,  sought  to  extend  their  territories 
ivUcb  from  the  beginning  seem  to  have  been  too  narrow 
I  riknr  munbere)  by  migrating  **to  the  entrance  of  Ge- 
^,cven  onto  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  to  seek  pasture 
i*  thor  ftocks.**  Finding  here  a  quiet,  and,  as  it  would 
mtm,  a  secure  and  defenceless  population  of  Hamites 
'tis  nMHung  of  1  Chron.  iv,  40  receives  illustration  from 
.  xriii,  7, 28),  the  Simeonites  attacked  them  with  a 
that  reminds  us  of  the  tiroes  of  Joshua,  and  took 
It  poflseasion  of  the  district,  which  was  well 
for  pastoral  purposes.  The  Gedor  here  men- 
canoot  be  the  Gedor  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xv,  58. 
strong  ground,  however,  for  suppoidng  that  it 
WKf  oe  the  Gederah  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  36;  or,  if  we  follow 
t^  Sept.  rendering,  Tkpapa,  and  read  ^12  for  1^3,  it 
be  the  well-known  Gerar.  This  last  would,  of 
if  the  name  could  be  relied  on,  fit  extremely 
D  its  vicinity  the  patriarchs  of  old  had  sojourned 
iU  tbeir  flocks  and  herds  (see  Gen.  xx,  1, 14, 15; 
ficii,  1, 6, 14,  and  especially  ver.  17-20).  Bertheau  (die 
dromik)  oo  this  passage,  and  Ewald  (Geach,  des 
Jsraei  [ed.  2],  i,  822),  accept  the  reading  of  the 
'  place  the  Simeonite  conquest  in  the  valley  of 
(m  Williams,  Ifofy  City  [2d  ed.],  i,  463-468,  there 
contxibated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rowlands,  on  the 
Border  of  Palestine^  and  containing  an  account 
■pfioaed  disooveiy  of  the  ancient  Gerar  [called 
ti~Grrar,  the  ruins  of  Gerar] ;  see  also  Van  de 
«r,  p.  814).  In  the  determination  of  the 
m  with  which  this  article  is  concerned, 
but  little  which  of  these  two  localities  we  ac- 
*aa  tfca  leaidence  of  thoee  children  of  Ham  whom 


the  Simeonites  dispossessed.  Both  are  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  land  of  the  Philistines :  the  latter,  perhaps, 
may  be  regarded  as  on  the  border  of  the  district  which 
we  assigned  in  the  preceding  article  to  the  CusluAim; 
in  either  case  "  they  of  Ham,*'  of  whom  we  are  writing, 
m  1  Chron.  iv,  40,  must  be  regarded  as  descended  from 
Ham  through  his  second  son  Mizraim. — ^Kitto,  s.  v. 

3.  Ham  (Heb.  id,  DH,  with  M,  prob.  meaning  a  mul- 
Htude;  Filrst  \_Ler,  s.  v.]  compares  the  Lat  Turba  and 
Copia  as  names  of  places ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  translate 
[a/ia]  avToiCf  [cutn]  m),  in  Gen.  xiv,  5,  if  a  proper 
name  at  all,  was  probably  the  principal  town  of  a  people 
whose  name  occurs  but  once  in  the  O.  T.,  **  the  Zuzinu^ 
(as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.).  If  these  were  "  the  Zamzum- 
mims'*  of  Deut.  ii,  20  (as  has  been  conjectured  by  Rashi, 
Calmet,  Patrick,  etc,  among  the  older  writers,  and  Ge- 
senius,  RosenmUUer,  Ewald  [  VoUces  Israel,  i,  808],  De- 
litzsch,  Knobel,  and  Keil  among  the  modems),  we  have 
some  clew  to  the  ate;  for  it  appears  from  the  entire 
passage  in  Deut.  that  the  Zamzummim  were  the  orig- 
inal occupants  of  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Tuch 
and  others  have  accordingly  supposed  that  our  Ham, 
where  the  Zuzim  were  defeated  by  Cbedorlaoroer  on  his 
second  invasion,  was  the  primitive  name  of  Rabbath 
Aumorij  afterwards  Philadelphia  (Jerome  and  Eusebius, 
Onomast,  s.  v.  Amman),  the  capiud  of  the  Ammonitish 
territory.  It  b  still  allied  [the  ruins  of]  M  mmdn,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson  {Researches^  iii,  168).  There  is 
some  doubt,  however,  whether  the  word  in  Gen.  xiv,  5 
be  anything  more  than  a  pronoun.  The  Masoretic  read- 
ing of  the  clause,  indeed,  is  &n3  D'^T^Tl'^^^  the  last 
word  of  which  b  pointed,  Ona  (A.  V.  *♦  In  Ham"),  as  if 
there  were  three  battles,  and  one  of  them  had  been 
fought  at  a  place  so  called ;  and  it  perhaps  makes  for 
this  reading  that,  according  to  Kennicott,  seven  Samar' 
itan  MSS.  read  Ona  (with  ZTc/A),  which  can  produce  no 
other  meaning  than  in  Ham,  or  Cham  with  the  aspirate. 
Yet  the  other  (that  is,  the  pronominal)  reading  must 
have  been  recognised  in  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  even  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Sept.  translators,  who  render 
the  phrase  "  together  with  them ;"  as  if  there  were  but 
two  conflicts,  in  the  former  of  which  the  great  Eastern 
invader  **  smote  the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim, 
and  the  Zuzim  [which  the  Sept.  makes  an  appellative — 
*^i/ij  itrxypd,  ^strong  nations  \  along  with  thenij"  as  their 
allies.  Jerorae*s  Qu€est,  Hdn;  Opera  (ed.  Bened.,  Ven. 
1767,  III,  ii,  327)  proves  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  extant 
in  his  day  varied  in  their  readings  of  this  passage.  This 
reading  he  seems  to  have  preferred,  DHS,  for  in  his  own 
version  [Vulgate]  he  renders  the  word  like  the  Sept. 
Onkelos,  however,  regarded  the  reading  evidently  as  a 
proper  name,  for  he  has  translated  it  by  KP^na,  *^  m 
Hernia^  and  so  has  the  Pseudo^onathan's  Targum; 
while  the  Jerusalem  has  li^^i  ^with  themT  Saadias, 
again,  has  the  proper  naime,  ^in  Hamar  Ilillerus, 
whom  RosenmllHer  quotes,  identifies  this  Bam  with  the 
famous  Ammonitish  capital  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  1' 
Chron.  xx,  1) ;  " the  two  names,"  he  saj-s,  "are  sjtiou- 
ymous — Rabbah  meaning  populous,  as  in  Lament,  i,  1, 
where  Jerusalem  b  D5"'^ra'l,  *  <A<  city  [that  was]  full 
of  people  ,*  while  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  same 
city,  cri,  has  the  same  signification  as  the  collective 
word  "jian,  that  is,  a  maWftttfe."— Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Gil- 
KAD,  1. 


*,  Heinrich  Arens,  a  Dutch  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  Feb.  25, 1789 ;  became  profess- 
or of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Franeker 
in  1815,  assbtant  professor  in  1817,  and  in  1822  profess- 
or ordinarius  of  the  same  in  the  University  of  L«yden, 
where  he  died  Oct  10, 1835.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  Oriental 
scholars  of  Holland.  Hb  works  are  not  free  from  marks 
of  negligeiice,  due  probably  to  hasty  composition  and 
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the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated.  Among  them 
may  be  named  Oratio  de  rd^/ume  Muhammedicay  mcuftio 
virtuiis  bellicce  apud  orientcdis  incitamento  (Leyd.  1817- 
18,  4to) :  —  Specimen  Catcdogi  Codkum  MS 8,  Onenta- 
Hum  Bibliothe/xB  A  cademia  Lugduno-Batava  (Leyden, 
1820,  4to;  with  valuable  notes  from  Oriental  MSS.— a 
new  ed.  by  Dozy  [Leyd.  1848-52,  2  vols.  8vo]  contains 
biUiognq)hical  notes  left  in  MS.  by  Hamaker) : — Incerti 
Auctoru  Liber  de  ExpugnaHone  Memphidis  et  Alexanr- 
dria,  etc  (Leyden,  1825,  4to): — MitoeOanea  Pkaadcia 
(Leyden,  1828)  i—Commentaiio  ta  libro  de  VUa  et  Morte 
Prophetarum^  etc  (Amst.  1838,  4to)  '.^Miscellanea  Sa- 
mariUmay  a  posthumous  work  edited  by  Weyers.  He 
published  also  various  papers  in  Annalm  of  the  univer- 
siUes  of  Gottingen  (1816-17)  and  Leyden  (1828-24);  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Nova  of  Leyden,  Magazin  voor  Weten- 
gckappen  of  Van  der  Kampen,  and  in  the  Journal  Asia" 
iique  of  Paris.  Others  have  been  posthumously  pub- 
lished in  the  Orientalia  (Leyden),  voL  i  and  u. — Pierer, 
8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginircde,  xxiii,  209 ;  De  Sacy, 
in  Jour,  des  Savants,  1820, 1827, 1829, 1834.    (J.  W.  M.) 


/man  (Heb.  Haman%  *|^^,  perh.  from  the  Pers. 
homam,  magmficeni^  or  the  Sanscr.  keman,  the  planet 
Mercury ;  Sept  'Afidv),  a  favorite  and  chieif  mmister  or 
vizier  of  the  king  of  Persia,  whose  history  is  involved  in 
that  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Esther  iii,  1  sq.),  B.C.  478. 
See  Ahasukrus.  Heiscalledan  Agagite;  andasAgag 
was  a  kind  of  title  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites  [see 
AoAo],  it  is  supposed  that  Haman  was  descended  from 
the  royal  family  of  that  nation  (see  Gesenius,  Thes,  HA, 
p.  20).  He  or  his  parents  probably  found  their  way  to 
Perna  as  ci^)tives  or  hostages ;  and  that  the  foreign  or- 
igin of  Haman  was  no  bar  to  his  advancement  «t  court 
Is  a  circumstance  quite  in  union  with  the  most  ancient 
and  still  subsisting  usages  of  the  East.  Joseph,  Daniel, 
and  Mordecai  afford  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 
After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews 
in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows 
which  he  had  erected  for  MordecaL  Most  probably  he 
is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned  as  the  oppressor  of 
Achiacharus  (Tobit  xiv,  10).  The  Targum  and  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  xi,  6,  5)  interpret  the  description  of  him — 
the  Agagite — as  signifying  that  he  was  of  Amalekitish 
descent;  but  he  is  called  a  Macedonian  by  the  Sept  in 
Esth.  ix,  24  (comp.  iii,  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpidus 
Severus.  Prideaux  {Connexion,  anno  453)  computes  the 
sum  which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  at 
more  than  £2,000,000  sterling.  Modem  Jews  are  said 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating  any  Christian  enemy 
by  his  name  (Eisenmenger,  Ent,  Jud,  i,  721).  The  cu> 
cumstantial  details  of  the  height  which  he  attained,  and 
of  his  sudden  downfall,  afford,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  customs 
of  an  Oriental  court  and  government,  and  furnish  invalu- 
able materials  for  a  comparison  between  the  regal  usages 
of  ancient  and  modem  times.  (See  Kitto's  Dailg  Bible 
JUusL  ad  loc) — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Esther, 
Book  of. 


I,  JoHANN  Georo^  an  eminent  Cierman 
writer  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Ronigsberg,  in  Prussia,  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1730.  His  early  education  was  mis- 
cellaneous, and  to  it  he  attributed  the  want  of  taste  and 
elegance  of  his  style.  At  last,  when  about  sixteen  years 
old,  hb  father  decided  on  sending  him  to  the  high- 
school.  He  there  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
of  ancient  literature.  For  a  while  he  felt  inclined  to 
study  theology,  but  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and 
want  of  memory  incident  upon  a  sickness  he  had  while 
at  school,  made  him  give  it  up.  Law,  for  which  his 
parents  destined  him,  was  distastefid  to  him,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  the 
fine  arts,  and  modem  literature.  In  1751  he  closed  his 
course  of  study  at  Kdnigsberg  with  a  philosophical  dis- 
sertation entitled  De  soumo  et  somniis,  and  tumed  his  at- 
tention to  teaching.  After  teaching  for  about  eighteen 
months  in  Courlimd  he  returned  to  Riga,  where  he  be- 


came a  friend  of  John  CHiristopher,  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant named  Berens,  at  whose  house  he  met  all  the  cc- 
lebriries  of  the  day,  and  for  whom,  some  years  afler- 
wards,  he  made  a  journey  through  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Amsterdam,  going  so  far  as  London  to  transact  busi- 
ness.    Before  he  set  out  on  this  journey,  however,  he 
lost  his  mother,  which  event  deeply  affected  him.  While 
in  London  he  consulted  a  disringuished  physician,  hop- 
ing to  have  the  obstruction  in  his  speech  removed ;  dis- 
appointed in  that  hope«  he  spent  some  months  in  dissi- 
pation; and  then,  deep  in  debt,  and  disheartened,  he 
retired  to  an  obscure  part  of  London,  procured  a  Bible, 
and  applied  himself  diligently  to  its  study.     His  eyen 
were  opened,  and  he  beheld  his  past  life  in  its  true  col- 
ors, of  which  he  gives  evidence  in  his  Gedanken  uber 
meinen  Lebensla^f  (Thoughts  on  my  life).    He  thcii 
returned  to  Riga,  where  he  resided  with  his  friend  Be- 
rens until  family  circumstances  led  to  an  estrangement 
between  them,  and  in  1759  he  retumed  to  his  parents* 
house.    There  he  wrote  his  Sokratische  Denhcurdigkei- 
teny  which  were  severely  criticised  at  their  first  appear- 
ance by  the  majority  of  the  literati  of  the  day,  but  which 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  such  men  as  Clau- 
dius, Herder,  and  Moser,  to  which  we  must  afterwards 
add  Lavater,  Jacobi,  and  Goethe.     His  writings  did  not 
suflice  for  his  support,  and  he  had  to  take  other  employ- 
ment, first  as  copyist,  afterwards  as  clerk  in  a  public  ofiSce. 
On  the  slender  income  derived  from  these  two  sources 
Hamann  married  in  1763 ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  mar- 
riage cost  him  many  of  his  friends,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  lost  his  situation.  In  1754  he  took  a  joumey  to  Switz- 
eriand  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  friend  Moser,  who  was 
to  obtain  him  employment ;  but,  not  meeting  ynt\i  hin>, 
we  next  find  him  again  filling  a  small  subaltern  por- 
tion.   In  17G7,  his  father  haxnng  died,  he  inherited  some 
property;  but  having  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the 
charge  of  an  infirm  brother,  his  woridly  position  was  not 
much  improved  thereby.     Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  obtained  another  utuation,  and  in  1777  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  good  position  in  the  custom-house.    From  that 
period  date  his  finest  epbtolary  and  miscellaneous  writ^ 
ings,  among  which  we  find  his  admirable  Golgotha  and 
Scheblimini — "Seat  thee  at  my  right**    His  prospects 
now  brightened ;  one  of  his  admirers,  Francis  Buchholz, 
offered  him  a  handsome  fortune,  with  tlOOO  towards  the 
education  of  each  of  his  four  chUdren,  on  the  condition 
of  his  adopting  him.     The  well-known  princess  Galit- 
zin  having  in  1784  become  acquainted  with  his  writ- 
ing^  was  brought  over  by  them  to  a  positive  Christian 
beUcf.     In  1787  he  came  to  MUnster  with  his  adopted 
son  Buchholz,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  princess ; 
fVom  thence  he  went  to  Pempelfort  to  the  philosopher 
Jacobi,  with  whom  he  remained  a  short  time.     He  in- 
tended to  retum  there  once  more,  but  was  prevented  by 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  20t  h  of  June,  1788.    H  e 
was,  by  order  of  the  princess  Galitzin,  interred  ui  her 
g|urden,  from  whence,  in  1851,  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  cathedral  at  Mtlnster. 

Among  the  great  men  of  his  country,  Hamann  is  wor- 
thy of  a  place  alongside  of  Copemicus,  Kant,  Herder, 
and  kindred  intellects.  Although  he  caimot  be  called 
a  classical  German  writer — his  weird,  irregidar  st^'le  for- 
bids it — yet  can  he  be  classed  among  the  patriarchs  of 
the  modem  school,  the  uniting  link  between  the  old  and 
the  new  German  literatures.  "  Hamann  is  one  of  those 
men  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate  correct 
and  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Our  estimation  of  his 
character  cannot  be  blended  with  our  general  opinion 
of  the  age,  as  may  be  done  with  many  other  men,  be- 
cause he  stood  mgged  and  alone,  like  a  rocky  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  waves  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  As 
we  cannot  wholly  praise  or  blame  that  age,  we  shall  not 
admire,  much  less  censure,  all  in  Hamann**  (Hagenbach, 
German  Rationalism,  tr.  by  Gage,  p.  268).  Herder  says : 
'*  The  kernel  of  Hamann's  writings  contains  many  genns 
of  great  troths,  as  well  as  new  observations,  and  an  evi- 
dence of  remarkable  erudition;  the  shell  thereof  is  a 
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Umoshr  waren  web  of  pitliy  expressions,  of  hints, 

Id  iomtn  oT rhetoric**     "  His  undereUnding,**  says  F. 

IL  Jieebi, "  WM  penetrating  like  lightning,  and  his  soul 

kyi  of  BMC  than  natural  ^rreatness.**    Most  of  his  wiit- 

^enrecoDwted  in  Roth*8  edition  of  his  works  (Berlin, 

Kl-B,  8  vote.).     See  A.  W,   Midler's  work,  entiUed 

J  G.  Uanann,  ChriatHcke    Ji^ixmitmtse  und  Zeugnisae 

iXtoiter,  1826).  —  Herzo^»  JUtd-Kncyldopadie,  v,  486; 

t^v^nphe  r,  Jok.  Geo,  J/canctnn^  by  Charles  Carvaochi 

<M«w,1866);  Hegel,  IVerke^  xvii,  88;  Vihnar,  Oe- 

^iidkderdeMtsc^eH  lAteratur  ^  Gilderoeister,  i/amann'f 

lAm  wad  Sdkriflen  (1864-6,  4  vols.);  Saintes,  History 

"f  hiifmaMnmj  ch.  viii. 

Ha'mcth  (Heb.   Chcunath'j   n^tl, /orTreM;  Sept 
I^  Ai^id^y  and  'Hfui&X  a  large  and  important  city, 
cifitil  of  one  of  the  amaller  kingdoms  of  Syria,  of  the 
«ae  BaBe,oo  the  Orontes,  at  the  northern  boundary  of 
iht  Hob  Land.    Thus  it  is  said  (Numb,  xiii,  21)  that  the 
^"wcnt  up  and  searcHed  tlie  land,  from  the  wilder- 
■.^ofZm  onto  Rebob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath.**   Ge- 
«as  B  probably  rigbt  in  deriving  the  word  from  the 
JLihc  not  Chtmoy  "•  to  defend  ;**  with  this  agrees  the 
->-4m  name  of  tbe  cnty  ManuiK     The  ciXy  was  at  the 
t  «<  «f  Uamon  (Josb.  xiii,  5  ;  Judg.  iii,  3),  towards  Da- 
3i8e»(Zech.  ix,  2;    Jer.   xUx,  20;  Esiek.  xlvii,  16). 
Tbe  kia^dom  of  Uamatli,  or,  at  least,  the  southern  or 
^ml  ptita  of  it,  appear  to  have  nearly  corresponded 
«ikirhit  was  afterwards  denominated  CcBle-Syria  (q. 
It.   U  ift moce  fully  called  Jfctmath  the  Great  in  Amos 
v^lor  Hamath-Zobah  in  2  Chron.  viii,  8.    The  coun- 
ts m  ^ttnct  around  is  called  '*  the  land  of  Hamath**  (2 
Kj9g»Kiii,88;  XXV,  21). 

Hanath  ia  one  of  tbe  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  We 
val  ta  Gen.  x,  18  that  tbe  youngest  or  last  son  of  Ca- 
na  waa  the  ^  Uamatbite^  (q.  v.) — apparently  so  called 
itaam  he  and  Ids  family  founded  and  colonized  Ha- 
■itk  It  was  a  place  of  note,  and  the  capital  of  a  prin- 
nafey, when  the  Israelites  conquered  Palestine;  and 
e*  Bsne  is  meatiofked  in  almost  every  passage  in  which 
tbt  Bocthem  boxder  of  Canaan  is  defined  (Numb,  xiii, 
^:  xxxiv,  8;  1  Kings  viii,  66;  2  Kings  xiv,  26,  etc> 
T'ji  vaa  Idins  of  Uamath  at  the  time  when  David  con- 
tbe  Syrians  of  Zobah,  and  it  appears  that  he 
to  rejoice  in  the  humiliation  of  a  dangerous 
he  aent  his  own  son  Joram  to  congratulate 
(2  Sam.  ^'iii,  9,  10),  and  (apparently)  to  put 
nder  his  protection.  Hamath  was  conquered 
(2  Chron.  viii,  8),  and  its  whole  territory 
to  bave  remained  subject  to  the  Israelites  dur- 
reign  (ver.  4-6).  The  «  store-dUes" 
"buiU  in  Hamath**  (2  Chron.  viii,  4) 
for  staples  of  trade,  the  importance  of  the 
vaUey  as  a  line  of  traffic  alwax's  being  great. 
of  Solomon  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
Hamath  aeems  to  have  regained  its  indepcn- 
In  tbe  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Ahab 
itLC.  900)  it  appears  as  a  separate  power,  in  alliance 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the 
About  three  quarters  of  a  century  later 
tbe  second  *<  recovered  Ilamath**  (2  Rings 
,2^)  ;  be  aeems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence 
Amos,  who  wrote  in  his  reign  (Amos  i,  1), 
**  Hamath  the  Great"  with  Gath,  as  an  instance 
(ib.  vi,  2).  At  this  period  the  kingdom  of 
indoded  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  from  the 
of  tbat  river  to  near  Antioch  (2  Kings  xxiii,  88 ; 
y21X  It  bordered  Damascus  on  the  south,  Zobah 
and  north,  and  Phoenicia  on  the  west  (1 
3 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  17 ;  xlviii,  1 ;  Zech.  ix,  2). 
of  Heacekiab,  the  town,  along  with  its  terri- 

2;«^  cvmqopfed  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvii,  24; 
■r  M»  xlx,  13;  laa.  x,  9;  xi,  11),  and  afterwards  by 
^Jer.  xxxix,  2,  6).    It  is  mentioned  on 
Inscriptions  (q.  v.).    It  must  have  been 
snd  iniloential  kingdom,  for  Amos  speaks 
of  »*  Hamath  the  Great"  (vi,  2) ;  and  when 


Rabshakeh,  the  Assyrian  general,  endeavored  to  terrify 
king  Hezekiah  into  unconditional  surrender,  he  said, 
^*  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  them  which 
my  fathers  have  destroyed,  as  Gozan,  and  Haran,  and 
Rezeph  ?  Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king 
of  Arphad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  He- 
na,  and  Ivah?"  (Isa.  xxxvii,  12-14;  2  Kings  xviii,  84 
sq.).  See  Ashima.  The  frequent  use  of  the  phrase, 
"  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,"  also  shows  that  this  king- 
dom was  the  most  important  in  Northern  Syria  (Judg. 
iii,  8).  Hamath  remained  under  the  Assyrian  rule  tUl 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  introduced  their  no- 
ble language  as  well  as  their  government  into  Syria, 
and  they  even  gave  Greek  names  to  some  of  the  old 
cities ;  among  these  was  Hamath,  which  was  called  Epi- 
pkania  (Etripdvetd),  in  honor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(Cyril,  Comment,  ad  Amot), 

This  change  of  name  gave  rise  to  considerable  doubts 
and  difficulties  among  geographers  regarding  the  iden- 
tity of  Hamath.  Jerome  affirms  that  there  were  two 
cities  of  that  name — Great  Hamaih^  identical  with  An- 
tioch, and  another  Hamath  called  Epiphania  (^Comment, 
ad  A  moSf  vi).  The  Tai^ums  in  Numb,  xiii,  22  render 
Hamath  Antukia  (Reland,  PaltBst,  p.  120).  Eusebius 
calls  it  "  a  city  of  Damascus,"  and  affirms  that  it  is  not 
the  same  as  Epiphania;  but  Jerome  states,  after  a  care- 
ful investigation,  *'reperi  iGmath  urbem  Cedes  Syria) 
appellari,  que  nunc  Gneco  sermone  Epiphania  dicitur" 
{Onomasi^  s.  v.  iEmath  and  Emath).  Theodoret  says 
that  Great  Hamath  was  Eme$a,  and  the  other  Hamath 
Epiphania  {Comment,  ad  Jerem.  iv).  Josephus  is  more 
accurate  when  he  tells  us  that  Hamath  "  was  still  called 
in  his  day  by  the  inhabitants  'A/io^,  although  the 
Macedonians  called  it  Epiphania"  (Ant,  i,  6,  2).  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  name  Hamath  was 
always  retained  and  used  by  the  Aramaic-qieaking  pop- 
ulation ;  and,  therefore,  when  Greek  power  declined,  and 
the  Greek  language  was  forgotten,  the  ancient  name  in 
its  Arabic  form  Hamdh  became  universal  (so  tTCT\  in 

Ezek.  xlvii,  16,  first  occurrence).  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  Reland's  theory  (Palast,  p.  121)  that  the 
Hamath  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  northern  bor- 
der of  Palestine  was  not  Epiphania,  but  some  other  city 
much  ftirther  south.  The  identification  of  Biblah  and 
Zedad  places  the  true  site  of  Hamath  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  (Porter,  DamasciUf  ii,  865, 864). 

Epiphania  remained  a  flourishing  city  during  the 
Roman  rule  in  Syria  (Ptolemy,  v,  16;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat, 
V,  19).  It  early  became,  and  still  continues,  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Church  {Caroli  a  son,  Paulo^ 
Geogr.  Sac,  p.  288).  It  was  taken  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans soon  after  Damascus.  On  the  death  of  the  great 
Saladin,  Hamath  was  ruled  for  a  long  period  by  his  de- 
scendants, the  Ei^nibites.  Abulfeda,  the  celebrated  Arab 
historian  and  geographer  of  the  14th  centiu^',wa8  a  mem- 
ber of  thb  family  and  ruler  of  Hamah  (Bohadin,  Vita 
Saladini;  Schulten's Index  Geographicus^^x, Hamata). 
He  correctly  states  {Tab.  Syria,  p.  108)  that  thb  city  is 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Israelites.  He  adds :  ^*  It 
b  reckoned  one  of  the  most  pleasant  towns  of  S}Tia. 
The  Orontes  flows  round  the  greater  part  of  the  city  on 
the  east  and  north.  It  boasts  a  lofty  and  well-built  cit- 
adel. Within  the  town  are  many  dams  and  water-ma- 
chines, by  means  of  which  the  water  b  led  off  by  canab 
to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  supply  private  houses.  It 
b  remarked  of  thb  city  and  of  Schiazar  that  they 
abound  more  in  water-machines  than  any  other  cities 
inSyria.'' 

Thb  description  still,  in  a  gp%at  degree,  applies.  Ha- 
math b  a  picturesque  town,  of  considerable  circumfer- 
ence, and  with  wide  and  convenient  streets.  In  Burck- 
hardt*s  time  the  attached  district  contained  120  inhab- 
ited villages,  and  70  or  80  that  lay  waste.  It  b  now  a 
town  of  80,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  2600  are 
Greek  Christians,  a  few  Syrians,  some  Jews,  and  the 
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rest  MoelemB.  It  ia  be»iitirully  idtuBIed  in  the  narrow 
(lid  rich  vallej-  of  the  Otuntes,  thirty-two  mile*  north 
of  li^nieaa,  luii)  thirty-six  south  of  the  luiiia  or  Aeumea 
{AslOfim  llinerarium,  «Ul,  Weseeling,  p.  I8fl).  Four 
bridges  Sftii  the  rapid  river,  aiid  ■  number  of  huge 
wheels  turned  by  the  curreiil,  like  Choae  at  Verona.  nuK 
the  water  inw  rude  aqueauctt,  which  convey  it  to  the 
bousea  and  musqueB.  There  are  no  remains  ofanliquity 
now  visible.  The  mound  on  which  the  caslle  stood  is 
in  the  cenire  of  the  city,  but  every  trace  of  ibe  castle 
iUelf  hoa  ilisappeared.  The  houKa  are  built  of  <Liui-ilried 
bricke  luiJ  limber.  Thoujih  plain  and  poor  exfniallv, 
aonie  of  them  have  splendid  interiufs.  They  are  built 
on  the  rising  banks  of  the  Orooies,  and  on  both  sides  of 
it,  the  bottom  level  beii^  planted  with  Ihiil-trces,  which 
flourish  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  western  pari  of 
the  distrii't  forms  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria,  though 
the  harvest  never  yields  more  than  a  tenfold  tetuni, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  immense  nurobeni  of  mice, 
which  samelimca  completely  destroy  the  crops.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  ailka  and 
vroollen  and  cotton  stulb  with  the  Bedawin.  A  num- 
ber oT  noble  but  decayeil  Moslem  families  reside  in  Ha- 
"lah,  attracted  thither  by  its  beauty,  salubrity,  and 


cheapnen  (Pococke,  Traveln,  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  143  sq.;  BuTck- 
banlt,  Traetli  in  Syria,  p.  146  Iq. ;  Hiatdbook  for  Syria 
lud PaUtlmr,u,6-iO;  Richter,  WuBfiiknai,p.i3l;camp. 
Roeenmllller'B  Bib.  Utogr.  ii,  ^Ig-iiS;  BOliotk.  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  680  sq. ;  Robinson's  AM  new  ed  ui,  dol,  6CS\ 

"  Tlie  ESTHASCKOF  Hamath,"  OT  "chIotuji  into  Ha- 
malh"  (Psn  MIS  i  Sept.  (lavapiiHi/iivuiv  ti'c  KiiuiS, 
Vu^.  iatroilvn  Etmilh\  it  B  phrase  often  used  id  the 
O.  T.  as  a  geographical  name.  It  ia  uf  oonuderable  itn- 
portBDCe  to  identify  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  land- 
marks on  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of  laraeL 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aacred  writen  apply  the 
phrase  to  some  well-known  "pass"  or  "opening"  into 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath  (Numb,  xxxiv,  S;  Joah.  xUi, 
6).  The  kingitom  of  Hamath  embcacod  the  great  plain 
lying  along  both  banks  of  the  Urontes,  from  the  foun- 
tain near  Riblah  on  the  south  to  Apamea  on  the  north, 
and  from  Lebanon  on  the  wes  to  the  deeeit  on  tlie  east. 
To  this  plain  there  are  two  remarkabla  "  enttaneee'' — 
one  from  the  south,  through  the  valley  of  Ode-Syria, 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 

of  Lebanon  and  the  Nusairlyeh  Uountains.  The  former 
is  the  lutural  "entrance"  from  Central  Palestine,  the 
latter  from  the  aca-ooaet.  The  former  is  on  the  extreme 
south  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  the  UlI«T  on  its  west- 
em  border. 

L'ntil  within  the  last  few  years  aacred  geographer? 
have  almost  univenully  maintuneil  that  tbe  souiherii 
'  opening  is  the  "entrance  of  Hamath."  Reland  supposed 
that  the  entrance  described  in  Numb,  ixxiv,  8,  10,  dirl 
not  extend  further  north  than  the  parallel  of  Kidon. 
Consequently,  he  holds  that  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  valley  of  Cicle-Svria,  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  is  the 
"entrance"  of  Hamath  (PnZnalim),  p.  118  sq.).  Kitto 
set  forth  this  \iew  in  greater  detail  (Pirlorial  Bihlr) ; 
and  be  would  identify  the  "entrance  of  Hamath"  with 
the  expression  used  in  Numb,  xlii,  21, "  aa  men  come  to 
Hsmath."  Of  Ute,  however,  some  writers  regard  the 
latter  as  only  intended  to  define  the  position  of  Detli-re- 
hob,  which  was  situated  on  tbe  road  leading  from  Cen- 
'  "'olciitine  to  Hamath — "  as  men  come  to  Hamath :" 
that  is,  in  the  great  valley  of  C<ele-.''yria.  VandeVelde 
appears  Co  locate  the  "entrance  of  Hamath"  at  ihenorth- 

nd  of  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria  {Trarrli,  ii,  47in ; 

Itsnley  adopts  the  same  view  {Sinai  and  Fabil.  \t. 

899).    Dr.Keith  woulil  place  the  "entrance  of  Hamatir 

~.at  sublime  gorge  through,  which  the  Orontes  flows 

Antioch  to  the  sea  {Latid  o/Iirad,^  IVi  sq.).  A 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  region,  and  a  study  of  the 
passages  of  Scripturo  on  the  spot,  however,  leads  Port*  r 
to  conclude  that  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath"  must  be  the 
upening  towards  tbe  west,  between  Lebanon  and  the 
N'usairlyeh  Muunlains.  The  reasons  are  as  follow:  1. 
That  opening  forms  a  distinct  and  natural  northeni 
boundary  for  Ibe  land  of  Isrsel,  such  OS  is  eviilently  rt^ 
ireil  by  the  following  paaaages:  I  Kings  viii,  65;  2 
kings  xiv,  ib\  I  Chron.  xiii,  b\  Aroos  vj,  14.  2.  Tli« 
"entrance  of  Hamath"  is  spoken  of  as  being  ftom  the 
western  border  or  sea-board ;  for  Moses  sajm,  after  de- 
scrilnng  the  western  border, "  This  shall  be  your  north  i 
border, /rom  Ihe  great  ita  ye  shall  point  out  for  yoii 
Mount  Hor;  from  Mount  Hot  ye  shall  point  out  unto 
tbe  entrance  of  Hamath"  (Numb,  xiudv,  7,  S).  Com- 
pare this  with  Eiek.  xli-ii,  20,  "the  west  side  shall  bp 
the greateeafromthe  (southern)  border.riS  a  moB  eOBw  | 
oper  agabat  Hamath  ,■"  and  Ter.  16,  where  the  "  way  of 
Hethlon  as  men  go  to  Zedad"  is  mentioned,  oiul  is  man- 
ifestly identical  with  the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  and  i 
can  be  none  other  than  the  opening  here  alluded  to.  3.  i 
The  "entrance  of  Hamath"  must  have  been  lo  the  north  I 
if  the  entire  ridges  of  [.ebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  (Joah. 
■ciii,  5;  Judg.  iii,3>;  but  tbe  opening  from  Cmle-Si-tia  ; 
into  the  pbiin  of  Hamsth  is  not  so.  4.  The  territin- 
if  Hamath  was  included  in  the  "Promised  Land,"  as 
described  both  by  Moses  ajid  Ezekiel  {Numb,  xixiv,  8- 
Ezek.  xli-ii,  16-20;  ilviii.  I).     The  "entrance  of 
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Hnudi'  h  one  oftlie  marks  of  its  northern  border^but 
^  opaing  from  GoeJe-Syiia  is  on  the  extreme  south 
of  the  toritorjr  of  Hamath,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
tfendnl  with  the  *«  entrance  of  Hamath."    6.  The  **  en- 
tnace  to  Hamath"  was  on  the  eastern  border  o(  Pales- 
tBe,biit  MTfll  ofRSblak  (Numbw  xxxiv,  10, 11),  which 
a  kS  exmit  between  Hums  and  the  northern  point  of 
isfi-LriHooa.    See  Ri^lah.     6.  This  position  agrees 
vsit  t&ese  of  the  other  names  associated  on  the  north- 
air  nd  easterlj  boiindariefli,  e.  g.  Mount  Hor,  Hazar- 
£Bia.cte.(Me  Fbrtei^s  Damascus^  ii, 854  sq.;  also  Rob- 
maa,BSf6cai  Re*,  iii,  668). — Kitto,  s.  v.     These  argu- 
■oci,  however,  win  be  found,  on  a  closer  inspection,  to 
be  inGoneet  (see  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  CommenU  oa  Pen- 
Mm, ^6  8q.>     The  only  real  force  in  any  of  them 
is  dttt  derired  from  the  sappoeed  identity  of  Zedad  (q. 
r.)  nd  SphroQ  (q.  v.) ;  and  this  is  connterbaUnced  by 
tte  frets  (1)  thi^  this  district  never  was  actually  occu- 
^  by  the  Israelites,  and  (2)  that  the  more  definite 
(iacriptkm  €i  the  boundary  of  Asher  and  Naphtali  in 
J«!h.  xix,  S4-^  does  not  extend  so  fiir  to  the  north. 
Heaee  we  incline  to  the  older  views  on  this  question. 
SeeTaiBK. 

Ha'matldte  (Hebrew  Ck€mathi%  with  the  article 
TOT1;  Sept-  6  *Affa3^0,  a  designation  (Gen.  x,  18 ;  1 
Oaaa.  i,  16)  of  the  last  named  of  the  families  descended 
6«B  Csoaan  (q.  v.) ;  doubtless  as  having  settled  (found- 
ei\  the  dty  Hamath  (q.  v.).  The  Hamathites  were 
tka  a  Hamitie  race,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
Willi  Kenrick  (PAcmtcid,  p.  60)  that  they  were  ever  in 
mx  sense  Phoenicians..  We  must  regard  them  as  close- 
Ir'skin  lo  the  Hittites  (q.  v.),  on  whom  they  bordered, 
8^  with  whom  they  ^were  generally  in  alliauce.  See 
Casaasite. 

Ha'math-Zo1>ah  CHeb.  Chamath'  Ttobah',  trqn 
rrx,  L  c.  namath  ofZobah  ;  Sept.  Ai^  Ym^o,  v.  r. 
Bmsitf^a, Vulg.  Emath  Sttba\  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
fiksdne,  sud  to  have  been  attacked  and  conquered  by 
Sibinw  (2  Chron.  viii,  8>  It  has  been  conjectured  to 
be  the  same  as  Hamath  (q.  v.),  bere  regarded  as  in- 
(bMin  Aram-2k>bah — a  geographical  expression  which 
las  usodly  a  narrower  meaning.  The  conjunction  of 
tte  two  names  here  probably  indicates  nothing  more 
^km  that  the  whole  conntxy  round  Hamath  was  brought 
kf  SoloiDon  under  the  power  of  Judah.  The  possessions 
i  David  extended  to  Hamath,  and  included  Zobah  (1 
Ckna.  xviii,3),  and  Solomon  probably  added  Hamath 
dH>  60  his  empire;  oertain  it  is  that  he  had  possessions 
m  thai  diatnct,  and  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  was  included 
a  hif  dominion  (1  Kings  ix,  19).     See  Zobah. 

Hambroeck,  Axroiv,  a  Protestant  missionary,  sur- 

naaed  the  ''Dutch  Kegulus,"  was  bom  in  the  early  part 

of  the  17ih  century.     He  went  as  missionary  to  the 

E«t  Indies,  and  sealed  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  then 

ibe  most  important  estabtishment  of  the  Dutch  in  the 

Chka  Sea.     He  converted  a  large  number  of  natives, 

aad  the  misnon  was  proq^ering,  when  the  celebrated 

Chsaeae  {niate  Coxinga,  driven  away  by  the  Tartars, 

httled  in  Formosa,  and  set  siege  to  Tai-Ouan  with  an 

«iBy  of  25,000  men,  April  80,  166J.    Hambroeck,  his 

wife,  and  two  of  his  children,  were  made  prisoners,  and 

the  fonner  was  sent  by  Coxinga  as  envoy  to  the  com- 

aander  of  the  town,  Frederick  CJoyet,  to  advise  him  to 

maea/^Er.    Instead  of  this,  he  advised  him  to  defend 

1^  cttv  to  the  last,  and  then  returned  to  the  camp  of 

Coxmea,  notwithstandmg  the  remonstrances  of  Coyet, 

mA  \ht  pcayers  of  his  t^'o  daughters,  still  m  Tal-Ouan, 

i^i^  that' be  "would  not  permit  heathen  to  say  that 

the  fear  of  death  had  induced  a  Christian  to  violate  his 

aaih.**    Coxinga,  enraged  at  Ms  courage,  caused  him  to 

fe  bcheaiikd  on  his  return  (in  1661),  together  with  the 

Dutch  prisoners,  some  500  in  number.    Coyet  was 

.thdess  obliged  to  capitulate  in  Jan.  1662.    See  Du 

,Fi«  da  Gmtvemeurg  HoUandais  (U  Haye,  1768, 

*^\  p.  210;  BeateS  dea  Voffogeg  gut  ont  servi  a  Vita- 

tt  aux  proffrez  de  ia  Ckmpoffme  des  Iwkt  ori^ 


entaks  (Rouen,  1725, 10  vols.  8vo),  vol  x ;  Raynal,  ffuL 
phiiosophique  des  deux  Jndes  (Lond.  1792, 17  voK  8vo), 
ii,  26, 27 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxiii,  217. 

Hamelmann,  Hermann,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ol(^ian  and  historian,  was  bom  at  OsnabrtWk  in  1525. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chmrch,  and 
became  curate  of  Camem.  Having  subsequently  em- 
braced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  lost  his  posi- 
tion, and  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  lived  some  time 
in  intimac}'  with  Melancthon.  He  an:erwards  preached 
the  Protestant  doctrines  at  Bielefeld  and  Lemgo,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Waldeck,  Lippe,  Spiegelberg,  and  Pyr- 
mont,  and  in  Holland.  He  acquired  great  renown  as  a 
preacher,  and  prince  William  of  Orange  called  him  to 
Antwerp,  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  ec- 
clesiastical discipline.  In  1569  duke  Julius  of  Bruns- 
wick iqypointed  him  first  superintendent  of  Gandcrsfheim, 
and  hb  aid  was  requested  by  the  counts  John  and  Otho 
of  Oldenburg,  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  their 
states.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  thb  occu- 
pation, acting  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Oldenburg,  Elmenhorst,  and  Jever.  He 
died  at  Oldenbiurg  June  26, 1595.  His  theological  and 
hi^orical  works  are  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Among  them  are  De  Traditiombus  veri$  fal- 
Mque  (Frankfort,  1555) : — De  Eucharigtta  et  controver' 
«M  mier  Pont\ficos  et  Lutheranos  hoc  de  ardculo  agitaiis 
(Frankf.  1656): — De  conjugw  sacerdot,  brevis  interlocutO' 
ruts  a  suffraganeo  ft  diacono  (Dortmwid^  2d  ed.  1682): — 
ffistoria  ecdmastiea  renati  EvcmgeL  (Altenbui^,  1586). 
See  Hutoritche  Nachricht  uher  d.  Leben,  Bedimungen  a. 
Schr\ften  J/am,  (Quedlinburg,  1720) ;  Burmann,  SyUog, 
Epigt.  i,  480 ;  Rotermund,  Gelehrtes  Hannover,  voL  ii,  p. 
xliv ;  Jocher,  AUg,  Gelehrten  Lexikon,  ii,  1340. 

HamitaL    See  Hamittau 

Hamilton,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Strathblane,  Scotland,  in  1814. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  at  Abemyte,  Scotland,  and 
after  a  short  dme  was  called  to  Edinburgh.  In  1841  he 
was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  National  Scotch  Church, 
Regent's  Square,  London,  and  was  soon  known  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  ministers  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  died  in  London  November  24, 1867.  Dr. 
Hamilton's  labors  9b  a  minister  were  very  successful,  and 
he  was  equally  eminent  in  the  field  of  authorship,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  experimental  and  practical  lieligion. 
Of  his  Life  in  Earnest,  scores  of  editions  have  appeared 
in  England  (sixty-fifth  thousand,  Lond.  1852)  and  Amer- 
ica; and  his  Mount  ofOlwes  (sixty-fiflh  thousand,  Lon- 
don, 1853)  has  been  almost  as  widely  circulated.  "  He 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  religious  writers 
of  the  day,  and  master  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
styles  in  which  Christian  truth  and  feeling  were  ever 
clothed,  but  he  was  also  no  ordinary  theologian  in  the 
proper  scientific  sense  of  that  term,*'  though  he  never 
wrote  any  theological  work  in  scientific  form.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  six  volumes  b  now  (1869) 
publbhing  in  London,  as  follows :  vol.  i,  Life  in  Ear- 
nest ;  Mount  of  Olives  /  A  Morning  beside  the  Lake  of 
Galilee ;  Happy  Home : — vol.  ii,  Lyjht  for  the  Path ; 
Emblems  from  Eden;  The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son; 
The  Church  in  the  House ;  Dew  of  Hermon ;  Thankful- 
ness:— voL  iii.  The  Royal  Preacher;  lessons  from  the 
Great  Biography : — vol.  iv,  Notes  on  Job  and  Proverbs ; 
Reviews,  Essays,  and  Fugitive  Pieces : — vols,  v  and  vi, 
Selections  from  unpublished  Sermons  and  MSS,  See 
Brit,  and  For,  Evang,  Review,  Jan.  1869,  art  v. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  the  first  Scotch  reformer, 
nephew  to  James,  earl  of  Arran,  was  bom  in  1503,  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  afler  which  he  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and 
became  professor  at  Marburg.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
made  abbot  of  Feme,  in  the  shire  of  Ross,  where  he  pro- 
mulgated the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  with  so  much 
zeal  as  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  clerg}%  who  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  Beaton,  archbbhop 
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of  St.  Andrew's.  After  a  long  examination  he  was  bamt 
at  the  stake,  opposite  St  Salvador's  CoUege,  Mar.  1, 1527, 
in  bis  24th  year.  At  the  place  of  execution  he  gave 
his  servant  his  garments,  saying,  *^  These  are  the  last 
things  you  can  receive  of  roe,  nor  have  I  anything  now 
to  leave  you  but  the  example  of  my  death,  which  I  pray 
you  to  bear  in  mind ;  for  though  it  be  bitter  to  the  flesh, 
and  fearful  before  men,  ^'et  it  is  the  entrance  into  eter- 
nal life,  which  none  shall  inherit  who  deny  Jesus  Christ 
before  this  wicked  generation.''  The  Are  burning  slow- 
ly, his  sufferings  were  long  and  dreadful,  but  his  padence 
and  piety  were  only  more  fully  displayed  thereby,  in- 
Homuch  that  many  were  led  to  inquire  into  his  princi- 
ples, and  to  abjure  the  errors  of  popery.  *^The  smoke 
of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,"  said  a  papist,  **  infected  as 
many  as  it  blew  upon."  His  writings  called  Patrick's 
Plaoea  may  be  found  in  Richmond's  Fathen  of  the  Eng- 
Ihh  Church,  i,  475.  See  Robertson,  History  of  Scotland^ 
bk.  ii ;  Fox,  Book  of  ^artyrSy  bk.  viii ;  Burnet,  History 
of  the  RefoHnatioriy  i,  490  sq. ;  Hetherington,  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  i,  36  sq. 

Hamilton,  Richard  Winter,  D.D.,  an  English 
Independent  minbter,  was  bom  in  London  July  6, 1794, 
and  died  in  1848.  His  mother  had  been  a  member  of 
one  of  John  Wesley's  societies,  and  is  mentioned  (as 
Miss  Hesketh)  in  Wesley's  Journal  At  sixteen  he  en- 
tered  the  theological  college  at  Hoxtcm,  and  even  while 
he  was  a  student  his  talent  for  preaching  and  the  re- 
markable exuberance  of  his  style  atdacted  great  atten- 
tion. Soon  after  leaving  the  college  (1812  or  1813)  he 
was  called  to  the  charge  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion at  Leeds,  and  he  held  this  position  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  attained  great  eminence  as  a 
preacher,  and  still  greater  as  a  platform  speaker.  With 
great  excellences  he  combined  grave  defects:  he  was 
deficient  in  taste,  and  his  style  was  often  extravagant 
and  pompous ;  but  there  was  a  wide  sweep  in  his 
thoughts,  and  he  was  sometimes  eloquent  even  to  sub- 
limity. During  his  life  he  was  a  diligent  student.  He 
was  president  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Leeds,  and  contributed  for  it  many  valuable  papers, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  hb  Nugte  Literaria 
(1841,  sm.  8vo).  Hb  other  writings  are.  The  little  Sanc- 
tuary (domestic  prayers  and  offices;  Lond.  1838,  8vo): 
Sermons,  first  series  (1837,  8vo;  republbhed  by  Carlton 
and  Lanahan,  N.  York,  1869) ;  second  series,  1846,  8vo : 
— The  Institutions  of  popular  Education  (2d  ed.  1846, 
|W8t  8vo)  '.—The  revealed  Doctrine  <if  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments (Lond.  1847,  8vo;  N.  Y.,  Carlton  and  Lanahan, 
1869, 12mo)  .—Horce  et  Vindicia  Sabbatical  (1848, 12mo) : 
Missions,  their  A  uthority,  Scope,  and  Encouragem/ent,  a 
prize  essay,  second  alter  Harris's  Mammon  (2d  ed.  1846, 
\iost  8vo): — Pastoral  Appeals  on  Personal,  Domestic, 
and  Social  Devotion  (2d  ed.  1848 ;  also  Carlton  and  Lan- 
ahan, N.  York,  1869, 12mo) ;  besides  occasional  sermons, 
etc.  There  is  a  poor  biography  of  him  by  Stowell 
(1860, 8vo).    (J.B.L.) 

Hamilton,  Samuel,  a  Methodbt  Episcopal  min- 
bter, was  bom  in  Monongahela  Co.,  Va,  Dec  17, 1791, 
and  removed  to  Ohio  in  1806;  was  converted  in  1812; 
entered  the  Ohio  Conference  m  1815;  and  died  May  4, 
1853.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  Western  Methodism,  and  a 
%ndely  known  and  excellent  minister.  As  a  preacher, 
presiding  elder,  and  delegate  to  General  Conference,  he 
was  in  all  respects  "  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamecL"  He  was  "shrewd,  sarcastic,  and  eloquent," 
and  his  labors  were  abundantly  successful  among  all 
classes  of  society.— 3fm,  of  Conferences,  v,  268;  Wake- 
ley,  Heroes  of  Methodism,  p.  337.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  a  recent  Scotch  philos- 
opher, who  will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  subtle 
logician  and  the  most  acute  metaphysician  produced  in 
Britain  since  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Ockham.  (He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  hb  scarcely  less  distin- 
gubhed  contemporary.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton, 
the  Irbh  mathemarician.)    He  b  included,  and  included 


hidftelf,  among  the  adhefents  of  the  Scotch  school  of 
psychol(^l^,  but  he  b  not  of  them,  having  remodelled, 
interpreted,  expanded,  and  transmuted  their  doctrines 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  their  character  and  en- 
tirely change  their  nature.  H  b  potent  influence  b  man- 
ifested in  neariy  all  the  current  iq)eculation  of  the  Brit- 
bh  Isles.  After  having  created  by  the  labors  of  hb  life 
and  by  the  fascination  of  hb  example  a  new  class  of  in- 
quirers, hb  mind  still  dominates  over  those  who  reject, 
as  well  as  ov^  those  who  accept  his  principles. 

Life. — Sir  William  Hamilton  was  bom  at  Glasgow 
March  8, 1780,  eight  years  before  the  decease  of  Reid ; 
he  died  at  Edinburgh  on  May  6, 1856.  He  thus  lived 
through  the  whole  of  the  revolution  which  con\'ul8ed 
the  governments,  societies,  uidustries,  and  opinions  of 
modem  Europe,  and  prepared  the  new  earth  which  is 
yet  to  be  revealed.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  WiUiam 
Hamilton,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Glasgow ;  but  he  came 
of  a  long-descended  line.  He  claimed  a  hereditary  bar- 
onetcy, and  deduced  hb  lineage  from  the  ducal  and  al- 
most royal  house  of  Hamilton  and  Chastelherault.  The 
illustration  of  hb  birth  was  obscured  by  the  splendor  of 
hb  inteUectual  career.  He  received  hb  early  edua|tion 
in  his  native  city.  From  the  University  of  Glasgow 
he  passed  to  Baliol  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  disringuiahed 
himself  by  hb  attainments  in  both  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. Here  he  gained  hb  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  have  never  been  disregard- 
ed in  thb  ancient. seat  of  learning.  In  the  oompetidnn 
for  graduating  honors,  he  professed  hb  readiness  to  be 
examined  on  most  of  the  recognised  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  including  many  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  of  the  writings  of  the  Neo-PIatonists  and  the 
peripatetic  schoUasts.  He  had,  moreover,  already  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  Averrbes  and  Avicenna;  of 
the  Latin  fathers  and  the  great  schoolmen;  of  Cardan, 
Agricola,  Laurentius  Valla,  and  the  Scaligers;  and  had 
fomied  a  less  questionable  intimacy  with  Dcs  Cartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  other  luminaries  of  the  Cartesian  schooL 

The  emdition  of  Hamilton  commenced  early,  and  was 
extended  throughout  hb  life.  It  was  vast,  curious,  and 
recondite.  It  produces  amazement  by  the  continual  ar- 
ray of  forgotten  names  and  unexplored  authors— omne 
ignotum  pro  mirabilL  But  it  b  needlessly  ostentatious 
and  frequently  deceprive.  It  b  received  without  chal- 
lenge, from  the  inaccessibility  of  the  authorities  all^zred, 
and  the  di»nclination  to  verify  citations  from  unfamiliai 
works.  Hare  has  shown  that  the  imputations  against 
Luther  rest  on  invalid  quotations  taken  at  second-hand. 
It  b  alleged  that,  in  hb  attack  on  mathematical  studies, 
he  has  empbyed  mangled  extracts  without  r^^uxUn^ 
the  context.  Hb  references  to  Aristotle,  and  hb  repre- 
sentations of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite,  are  unrelia- 
ble, being  Aragmentary,  distorted,  or  misapprehended, 
from  ignorance  of  the  tenor  of  hb  writings.  There  is 
too  much  reason  for  believing  that  Hamilton's  familiar- 
ity with  "many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgot- 
ten lore"  was  derived  from  the  diligent  consultation  of 
indexes,  and  the  hasty  appreciation  of  passages  thus  in- 
dicated. 

The  young  philosopher  had  been  designed  for  the  le^;^ 
profession.  He  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1812  to  pros- 
ecute hb  juridical  studies,  and  was  called  to  the  Scotch 
bar  m  1813.  In  1820,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  John  Wilson, 
the  poet,  and  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  was  a 
Tory,  and,  as  such,  was  preferred  by  the  Toiy  town 
council,  which  constituted  the  electoral  body.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  defeated  candidate,  rich 
in  brains  and  various  accomplbhments,  but  poor  in  purse, 
was  appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  the  chair 
of  hbtory.  Hb  lectures  on  thb  great  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, which  b  philosophy  in  its  concrete  and  dynamical 
Aspects,  are  reported  to  have  been  vigorous,  original, 
learned,  and  acute.  Thb  period  of  Sir  William's  life 
exemplified  hb  indefatigable  industiy,  patient  research, 
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remtSity  of  talent,  and  zealous  solicitude  for  truth, 
^kcige  Combe  had  attracted  much  attention  in  Edin- 
bogli  to  Phrenology — a  suspicious  province  of  specula- 
tiia  hriag  ^ksag  the  indistinct  boundary  between  intel- 
lectail  md  phjrncal  science.  The  profession  of  Hamil- 
Xtm*9  Crtber,  and  his  own  youthfid  associations^  may  have 
Aaishtd  in  him  some  aptitudes  for  anatomical  and 
p.&Tainle^^;ical  inquiries.  lie  now  engaged  in  such  pur- 
no  with  the  eaxnest  pertinacity  that  had  been  display- 
ed hw  Dcs  Cartes  when  tracing  the  mechanism  of  vision 

to  diwover  in  the  pineal  gland  the 
of  the  miod.  With  saw  and  scalpel,  and  tape 
mi  faalaace,  he  divided  skulls,  dissected,  measured,  and 
v^^hed  their  contoita.  The  conclusions  thus  reached 
soe  oomfDimicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
■  1836  and  1827,  and  dissipated  the  pretensions  of 
Rzonkkf^  by  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  facts 
£kped  as  its  fowndation.  These  researches  also  recti- 
6«d  aooie  physiological  misapprehensionB,  and  enabled 
Sir  WSfiam  to  make  those  delicate  observations  on  the 
iic^iiaiiiiiii  and  action  of  the  nerves  which  are  intro- 
Ciced  into  his  notes  on  Reid. 

fa  I9i9^  hts  friend,  professor  Napier,  requested  from 
)am  a  philoaophical  article  to  inaugurate  his  literary 
mi^  as  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Revitw,  The  paper 
f.s>^ed  in  compliance  with  his  request  was  the  first, 
aid  gdfl  remains  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of 
Biofitao^s  roecaphyacal  views.  It  purported  to  be  a 
of  Tictor  Cousin's  eclecticism,  but  it  presented 
outlines  **  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned." 
tractate  had  appeared  in  Britain  for  centuries, 
b  naSktd  the  ancient  glories  of  the  18th  and  14th  oen- 
taiea  It  onited  the  speculative  subtlety  of  Berkeley 
vk^  the  dialectical  skill  of  the  schoohnen.  It  attract- 
rd  eartnil  admiration  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
fnofchr  tsanriated  into  foreign  languages.  It  placed 
iu  sudHiT  at  once  among  the  sovereigns  of  thought,  and 
zcHend  the  British  Isles  to  their  place  among  the  com- 
in  the  shadowy  arena  of  abstract  disputatioiu 
laarfcable  production  was  followed  by  others 
•aso^  less  remarkable,  and  similarly  distinguished  by 
erudition,  logical  perspicacity,  analytic- 
breadth  of  reasoning,  and  profundity  of 
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t^j^rfat.  .  Thos  hia  claims  were  immeasurably  superior 

li  those  of  any  other  aspirant  when  the  professorship 

rf  idpcic  and  metaphysics  in  the  university  became  va- 

cKi  in  1836L     He  was  not  elected,  however,  to  this  po- 

saaa  withoot  hesitancy,  and  the  hesitancy  was  removed 

riaiiy  by  the  earnest  testimonialB  of  Victor  Cousin,  and 

jmhmmr  Brandia,  of  Bonn. 

la  Iss  new  domain  Sir  William  commenced  the  re- 

of  logical  studies,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

of  philoaaphers  to  the  throne  from  which  he  had 

removed  by  more  than  two  centuries  of  ignorant 

■■Ktoiring  clamor.    So  far,  indeed,  as  originality 

to  hia  own  logical  and  metaphysical  specula- 

da%it  is  obtained  by  recurrence  to  the  instructions  or 

^  (he  hinta  of  "  the  master  of  the  wise.**    He  held  his 

for  twenty  years,  till  his  death.    To  the  discharge 

academical  duties  are  due  the  lectures  on  logic  and 

They  afford  a  very  imperfect  exhibition 

his  abilities  or  his  philosophy.    They  were  the 

ot  his  service,  hurriedly  prepared  to  satisfy 

requirements,  and  precariously  modified  at 

They  never  received  final  elaboration 

reTiaioo,  and  w^e  published  posthumous- 

h  sketches  and  loose  notes  as  had  been  pre- 

Throo^^Mmt  the  period  of  their  recurrent  de- 

',  their  development  was  restrained  and  distorted 

tf  tike  ga^tVifia^  associations,  and  expectations  of  the 

t^mA,    He  eoald  not  renounce  allegiance  to  Reid,  or 

fnahiB  an  independent  authority,  or  render  liege-hom- 

^ts  Axiatode.    Hence  there  is  throughout  his  career 

saHttnal  eflbrt  to  reconcile  by  ingenious  toun-de- 

own  more  profound  and  comprehensive  views 

,  shallow,  and  timid  utterances  of  the 

bcotherhood.    There  is  nothing  in  the 

IV.— D 


history  of  philosophy  more  grotesque,  more  inconclu- 
sive, and  better  calculated  to  mislead,  than  the  array  of 
the  hundred  and  six  witnesses  to  the  universality  of 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  What  these  depo- 
nents unanimously  attest  is  not  the  truth  of  Reid*s  char- 
actmstic  dogmas,  but  the  necessity  of  admitting  inde- 
monstrable principles — a  thesis  which  may  be,  and  lias 
been  associated  with  many  dissimilar  systems.  Sir  Wil- 
liam would  have  been  s^nft  to  expose  this  fallac}'  had 
such  an  ignoraiio  denchi  been  detected  in  any  \nctim  of 
his  critical  lash. 

Though  the  lectures  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  give 
an  imperfect  idea  of  his  serv-ices  and  teaching,  he  effi- 
ciently promoted  the  cause  of  genuine  philosophy  by 
the  spirit  and  breadth  of  his  instnictions,  by  his  wonder- 
ful display  of  learning,  by  the  penetration  and  precision 
of  his  distinctions,  by  attracting  earnest  attention  to 
the  highest  walks  of  speculation,  and  by  training  up  a 
generation  of  enthusiastic  inquirers  in  a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge which  had  been  misconceived  and  degraded  by 
disregard  of  its  loftiest  developments.  He  was  luitiring 
in  encouraging  and  guiding  the  studies  of  his  pupils; 
he  was  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  their  powers ;  but 
he  was  remarkably  successful  in  securing  their  confi- 
dence and  their  affection ;  and  he  deepened  his  influ- 
ence by  the  affability  of  his  demeanor  and  by  his  im- 
pressive bearing.  **  Sir  William,"  says  one  of  his  re- 
viewers, "enjpyed  physical  advantages  almost  as  un- 
common as  Ids  intellectual  attainments.  ...  His  frame 
was  large  and  commanding;  his  head  was  cast  in  a 
classic  mould;  his  face  was  handsome  and  expressive; 
his  voice  possessed  great  compass  and  mellifluous  s^'eet- 
ness.**  With  such  a  fortunate  combination  of  natural 
endowments  and  cultivated  acquirements,  he  was  well 
adapted  to  become  the  *hnagnu*  ApolkT  of  a  new  sect 
of  adorers.  System,  however,  was  foreign  to  his  nature : 
the  pursuit  of  truth  was  more  than  truth.  He  never 
evinced  any  desire  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school :  he 
may  have  been  conscious  that  such  a  desire  would  have 
been  futile,  since  he  built  on  the  substructions  of  Aris- 
totle, or  repainted  with  his  own  colors  and  dc\dces  the 
nunous  waUs  of  the  peripatetic  temple. 

The  years  of  Sir  William*s  scholastic  duty  were  illus- 
trated l^  other  and  more  important  productions  than  his 
lectures— productions  which  reveal  more  decisively  the 
depth  of  his  genius,  and  supply  the  best  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  complexion  and  constitution  of  his  philoso- 
phy. It  seems  to  be  expected  of  a  Scotch  professor  that 
he  should  produce  a  book  either  as  a  title  to  office  or  in 
vindication  of  his  appointment  In  accordance  with  this 
custom,  if  not  in  compliance  with  it,  Sir  William  signal- 
ized his  induction  into  his  chair  by  an  edition  of  Reid's 
works,  accompanied  with  observations  and  illustrative 
discussions.  The  manner  in  which  this  task  was  ex- 
ecuted is  characteristic  of  his  habits.  The  notes  were 
written  as  the  text  passed  through  the  press ;  the  supple- 
mentary disputations  were  added  some  years  afterwards: 
they  were  never  completed ;  the  last  that  he  published 
**  breaks  off  in  the  middle,**  like  the  celebrated  canto  of 
Hudibras ;  and  the  **  copious  indices  subjoined,"  which 
had  been  announced  in  the  title-page,  remains  an  an- 
nounceiient — to  eternity.  Sir  William  has  nowhere 
given  any  systematic  view  of  his  doctrine,  either  in  de- 
tail or  in  summary.  He  has  left  behind  him  elaborate 
essays  on  a  few  cardinal  topics;  many  fragmentary  no- 
tices of  others;  and  numerous  suggestive,  but  undevel- 
oped hints.  His  relics  are  like  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
mighty  monsters  of  remote  geological  periods :  hero  a 
tibia,  there  a  maxilla;  here  a  huge  vertebra,  there  a 
ponderous  scapula;  here  a  tusk,  there  a  claw;  but  no- 
where is  found  the  complete  form,  or  even  the  entire 
skeleton.  Still,  from  the  fragments  preserved,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hamilton  may  be  reconstructed.  The  in- 
completeness of  his  labors  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  polemical  character  of  his  procedure ;  in  part  to  the 
absence  of  distinct  originality ;  in  part  to  the  vast  and 
unmanageable  extent  of  his  information,  to  the  variety 
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of  his  meditations,  and  to  the  fastidiousness  of  his  judg- 
ment, which  sought  unattainable  fulness  and  perfection 
in  all  the  details;  but  much  must  be  attributed  to  a 
more  mournful  cause — to  the  paralysis  which  tmished 
his  strength  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right 
hand  for  the  hist  ten  years  of  his  life,  compelling  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  family 
for  his  correspondence  and  literary  labors. 

During  his  later  years  Sir  WilUam  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  extension  and  application  of  his  logical  in- 
novations. These  were  expounded  to  his  class  as  eariy 
as  1840,  and  announced  to  the  world  in  1846.  They 
provoked  a  bitter  controversy  with  professor  De  Mor- 
gan. It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  examination 
of  a  dispute  in  which  the  parties  are  satisfied  neither 
with  themselves  nor  with  each  other,  and  in  which  the 
language  is  so  tortuous,  rugged,  and  peculiar  as  to  be  al- 
most equally  unintelligible  in  both. 

Some  critics  have  commended  the  style  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  as  ^*  unequalled  for  conciseness,  precision, 
and  force" — as  ^a  model  of  philosophical  clearness,  con- 
ciseness, and  energy"  (non  cuicumque  datum  est  habere 
nasum},  Mr.  De  Morgan  characterized  the  Hamiltonian 
stylo  as  bombumns,  whatever  that  may  mean;  and  of 
one  expression  he  says  that  it  is  ^^  hard  to  make  sense  or 
English  of  it"  The  censure  may  be  applied  to  both  the 
combatants  in  this  unseemly  controversy.  Sir  William's 
dialect  may  be  clear,  precise,  significant,  w^en  it  has  been 
mastered ;  but  it  is  not  English.  It  is  a  concrete  of  his 
own  compounding,  requiring  special  study  just  as  much 
as  any  archaic  patois,  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Stewart 
and  Spencer,  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  write 
philosophically,  and  yet  maintain  a  pure,  transparent, 
natural  English  idiom.     This  Sir  William  rarely  does. 

Writings, — ^The  published  works  of  Hamilton  embrace 
the  lectures  on  logic  and  on  met2q)hysic8 ;  an  edition  of 
Reid,  never  completed ;  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart ;  and  a  volume  o(  Discussions  on  Philosophy 
and  Literature^  Education  and  University  Reform  (18^2 ; 
2d  edit,  enlarged,  18o3 ;  reprinted  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, N.  York).  There  is  little  evidence  of  any  taste  for 
literature,  properly  so  called,  in  the  volume.  The  only 
essay  connected  even  remotely  with  polite  letters  is  that 
on  the  authorship  of  the  EpistoUe  Obscurorum  Virorum, 
which  is,  in  some  respects,  his  most  curious  contribu- 
tion to  periodical  literature.  A  wide  chasm  separates 
this  from  the  instructive  and  entertaining  papers  On  the 
Revolutions  ofMedidne^  and  on  Mathematics  not  Philos- 
ophy, Both  of  these  readily  consort  with  the  laborious 
and  learned  investigation  of  the  history,  condition,  ob- 
jects, and  possible  ameliorations  of  university  educa- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  '^  Discussions"  b  devoted 
to  logic  and  metaph3r8ic3.  The  former  science  is  illus- 
trated by  the  essay  on  Logic  contributed  to  the  Edin" 
burgh  Review  in  April,  1833 ;  and  that  on  Syllogism,  its 
Idmls,  canons,  notaiions,  etc,  contained  in  the  appendix. 
The  peculiar  views  of  the  author  are  further  expowided 
in  the  Prospectus  of  an  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of 
Logical  Forms,  and  in  the  Prize  Essay  of  Thomas  Spen- 
cer Baynes  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  should  be  add- 
ed the  appendix  to  the  lectures  on  Ic^c. 

The  principal  meUphysical  papers  in  the  Dilcussions 
are  those  on  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned;  on  The 
Philosophy  of  Perception,  and  On  ldeali8m,ynih  the  ap- 
pendix On  the  Conditions  of  the  Thinkable,  In  the  edi- 
torial kbors  on  Reid,  besides  many  important  notes  elu- 
cidating, rectifying,  developing,  or  altering  the  state- 
ments in  the  text,  which  merit  careful  consideration, 
should  be  specially  studied  Note  A,  On  the  Philosophy 
of  Common  Sense ;  Note  B,  On  Presentative  and  Repre- 
sentative Knowledge ;  and  Note  D,  Distinction  of  the  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Body,  which  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  theory  of  immediate  or  present- 
ative perception. 

Philosophy,— \jQgic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics  are  com- 
prised under  the  general  designation  of  philosophy. 
The  last  of  these  divisions  is  untouched  by  Sir  William 


Hamilton.  In  the  other  two  he  has  pushed  his  inqui- 
ries far  beyond  any  of  his  British  contemporaries,  and 
with  much  more  brilliant  success.  In  both  he  evinced 
signal  acutcness;  in  both  he  rendered  good  8er\ice :  and 
in  both  he  deemed  himself  an  inventor  and  reformer, 
and  not  merelv  an  innovator. 

The  character  of  his  metaphysical  doctrine  b  mani- 
fested by  the  de^gnation  which  he  bestowe<l  upon  it — 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  It  b  critical  in  its 
procedure ;  it  b  mainly  negative  in  its  results.  In  these 
respects  it  resembles  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  to  which 
it  approximates  in  many  of  its  developments.  It  is  a 
crunde  against  all  theories  reposing  on  the  absolute  and 
the  unconditioned.  It  sets  out  with  affirming  the  c^s- 
sential  relativity  of  all  knowledge;  it  concludes  with 
the  restriction  of  philosophy  to  the  determination  of  tbe 
conditions  of  thought  In  thb  there  b  nothing  new 
but  the  mode  of  exposition.  It  was  a  familiar  aphiirism 
of  the  schoolmen,  founded  upon  the  teachings  of  Aristo- 
tle, that  all  thought  was  bounded  by  the  hmits  of  the 
thinking  mind— ""omiK  perceptum  est  secundnm  modum 
percipientis" — "  omne  scitum  est  in  sdente  secundum  mo- 
dum scientis" — "  species  cogniti  est  in  cognoscente^  From 
thb  position  Hamilton  deduces  the  invalidity  of  all  oon- 
ceptions  pretending  to  be  absolute,  and  hence  denies  the 
possibility  of  any  positive  conception  of  the  infinite^ 
Herein  he  merely  repeats  Aristotle,  but  with  less  mod- 
eration in  hb  doctrine.  Thb  thesb  has  been  violently- 
opposed,  and  usually  misapprehended.  It  was  assailed 
by  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infante,  who  confounds 
the  negation  of  the  Infinite  in  thought  with  the  n^a- 
tion  of  the  infinity  of  God.  It  has  been  accepted  and 
applied  by  Mansel  to  theology  in  hb  Limits  ofReHgiatts 
Thought,  The  next  step  b  to  a  purely  negative  expo- 
sitbn  of  causality,  as  residting  from  "mental  impotence** 
to  conceive  an  absolute  commencement  Sir  William 
recognises  that  thb  interpretation  conflicts  with  the  idea 
of  a  great  First  Cause,  and  he  propounds  a  very  ingeni- 
ous apology  for  hb  doctrine.  He  similarly  follows  CHit 
hb  fundamental  tenet  to  other  applications,  and  airivca 
uniformly  at  negative  conclusions. 

The  tenet,  however,  b  not  presented  as  an  axiom,  but 
receives  interpretation,  if  not  demonstration.  It  b  the 
ine\'itable  consequence  of  the  dualism  of  our  Ipraowledge 
— a  thesb  contained  in  Aristotle.  Every  act  of  con> 
sciousiiess  **  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  ego  in  relation  and 
contrast  to  the  non-ego,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  non> 
ego  in  relation  and  contrast  to  the  ego.  The  ^;o  and 
non-ego  are  thus  given,  in  an  original  sjmthesis,  as  con- 
joined in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  and  in  an  original 
antithesis,  as  opposed  in  the  contrariety  of  exbtence." 
Thb  "  natural  dualbm"  is  accepted  by  professor  Ferrier 
as  the  beginning  of  an  antagonistic  scheme  of  philoso- 
phy. With  Hamilton  it  b  made  to  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  immediate  perception,  and  thus  he  b  led  to  th^' affir- 
mation of  direct  or  presentative  perception  in  opposition 
to  the  older  theory  of  indirect  or  representative  percep- 
tion. Thb  brings  him  into  accordance  with  the  school 
of  Reid — though  Reid  and  hb  school  would  scarcely 
have  understood,  and  certainly  could  not  have  appreci- 
ated hb  delicate  distinctions;  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  it  b  a  coarse  and  materialistic  conception  of 
species,  images,  and  impressions  which  requires  any 
deadly  opposition  between  presentative  and  representa- 
tive perception.  To  one  cultivating  such  divbions  and 
differences,  the  treatise  of  Roger  Bacon,  De  Multiplica- 
tione  Specierum — the  most  mar\<'ellous  result  of  medise- 
val  science — would  be  utterly  unintelligible. 

On  Sir  William  Hamilton's  principles,  the  only  object 
of  philosophy  b  the  determination  of  the  limits  and  re- 
quirements of  thought,  or,  as  he  phrases  it, "the  Condi- 
tions of  the  Thinkable."  On  thb  subject  he  has  left  an 
admirable  and  most  suggestive  paper;  but  hb  whole 
scheme  of  speculation  b  without  any  basb  for  certainty, 
without  any  witness  of  "the  Spirit  bearing  witness  to 
our  spirit"  It  is  thus  built  upon  the  void ;  and,  like  the 
eclecticism  of  Cousin,  and  the  transcendentalism  of  He- 
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gd  aad  Scbelling,  which  it  was  speciaDy  designed  to 

<fpoee,it  tends,  however  unconsciously,  to  practical  scep- 

tician.    **Siich  {putvdm-a  frvvtrounv)^  says  Sir  Wil- 

fiuD.'^are  the  hints  ofan  undeveloped  philosophy,  which, 

I  IB  ooafident,  is  founded  upon  truth.'*     Douhtless  this 

pfa&iopliT  is  undeveloped,  and  doubtless  it  is  founded 

i^  tznth ;  bat  the  ibundation  may  not  be  honi<^ne- 

(m  er  siffictcnt,  and  the  superstructure  may  not  be 

ecapottd  of  the  same  materials  as  the  substruction. 

The  most  dangerous  error  is  that  which  proceeds  from 

lastilsted,  dotorted,  or  alloyed  truth. 

^The  views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  before  us, 
k  cettain  parts,  in  his  own  exx>osition  ;^  they  in%'ite 
md  require  rigorous  exanunation.     **  That  they  have 
dradr  been  much  discaased,  and  have  exerted  a  pow- 
exM  inf  uence  on  ^)eculation,  is  a  good  omen  for  phi- 
bfiopfaj.    We  have,  especially',  his  treatment  of  three 
grest  probJems  in  philosophy.     First,  there  is  the  the- 
(iiy  of  the  two  kinds  of  human  knowledge,  Immediate 
lad  Mediate.     Secondly,  there  is  a  special  application 
^thii  theory  to  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  £xter- 
ml  F^xeeption.    Thirdly,  there  is  an  exhaustive  S3rstem 
{if  Metaphysics  Proper,  or  Ontology,  in  his  *  Philosophy 
^  die  Conditioned*  and  '  Conditions  of  the  Thinkable'-^ 
ivaet  and  noUe  idea,  traced  out  for  us  in  nothing  but  a 
rimalinng  fragment.     His  Logical  system  is  to  be  gath- 
aed  from  the  sources  already  mentioned.    They  will 
fi&biUy  convey  no  distinct  notion  of  the  system,  unless 
tfl  Radeis  who  are  ft>"»iiiay  with  the  German  methods  of 
k^ol  aaalyas  ^nce  Kant.     The  leading  points  may  be 
»liobe  firar;  and  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  make  these 
btfttgttib*  very  briefly  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
«tt&iKs  of  the  science  in  its  received  forms.    1.  Hamil- 
m  motts  <m  having,  in  all  propositions  through  com- 
mm  tenns  which  are  set  forth  for  logical  scrutiny,  a 
^of  qomtity  prefbted  to  predicate  as  well  as  to  sub- 
Jed.    The  point,  thoogh  merely  one  of  form,  Lb  curi- 
«ii^  ai^estiire  of  difficulties,  and  hence  of  solutiona 
1  h<fad  of  recognising  only  four  forms  of  propositions, 
the  A.  E,  I,  O  of  the  old  logicians,  he  insists  on  admit- 
liof  sQ  the  oght  forms  which  are  possible.      (See 
TkHmBi  and  Solly.)     3.  He  widens  the  range  of  the 
rrflogian  by  admitting  all  moods  which  can  validly  be 
coHtraeted  by  any  combination  of  any  of  his  eight  kinds 
«f  prapootionflL     4.  The  Port^Royal  doctrine  of  the  in- 
cise tiijo  of  the  extension  and  comprehension  of  terms 
is  wocked  oat  by  him  in  reference  to  the  syllogism. 
Tkm  ^jplacation  of  the  doctrine  has  certainly  not  been 
■Btiripatcd  hy  any  logician;  and,  when  elaborated  to 
it  throws  many  new  lights  on  the  characters 
iBtnal  rdations  of  the  syllogistic  figures.**    The 
of  these  innovations  has  not  been  definitely  set- 
iMy  Bar  has  it  been  ascertained  whether  they  were 
evtdooked  by  Aristotle,  misapprehended  by  him,  or  de- 
Bwrttdy  rgected  from  his  Analytics. 
AtOimities,  —  An  earnest  discussion  of  Hamilton*s 
may  be  found  in  the  Methodist  (Quarterly  Re- 
fiv  1^7 ;  a  dtetch  of  his  metaphysical  views  is 
the  Prwceton  Reckw  for  1855.    One  of  the 
unfoctunate  features  in  the  literary  history  of  Sir 
ras  his  attack  on  the  reputation  of  Luther, 
fiiHy  answered  by  Hare  in  his  Vindication  of 
Hare  convicts  Hamilton  of  using  second-hand 
I  if  he  had  studied  the  original  sources. 
K.  Brk,  Rep.  Nov.  1848,  Feb.  1853,  July,  1859 ;  Re- 
I  da  Datx  Momdes,  April,  1856;  OentkmaCs  Maga- 
r,  Jcrae,  1856;  North  American  Review,  Oct  1845,  p. 
> 7,  imMLV^&i9rt^m\  Briti$h  Qjuarteriy Review, -Kvi, 
9;  Wight,  PkOoeophy  of  Sir  WiRiam  Hamiiton  (N. 
I^tt55} ;  JGD,  Examination  of  Sir  WiOiarn  ffamiUon's 
(Lond.  1865) — reviewed  in  the  Watmingter 
Jan.  1866,  and  elaborately  answered  by  H.  L. 
TkePkilotophy  of  the  Conditioned  (Lond.  1866); 
Formal  Logic  (London,  1847) ;  Bowen,  A 
I^;^  (Cambridge,  1864).     ThQ  L\fe  of  Sir 
HemtSion,  by  J,  Vcitch  (1869),  which  had  been 
^  CTyrted,  has  been  recently  published.    (G.  F.  H.) 


Hamline,  Leonidas  Lent,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Burlington,  Conn., 
May  10, 1797.  His  early  education  was  obtained  with 
some  view  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  but,  arriving  at 
manhood,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  married  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
settled  there  to  practice  his  profession.  The  death  of  a 
little  daughter  in  1828  led  him  to  seriously  consider  his 
own  moral  state,  and  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Soon  aller  he  was  li- 
censed to  exhort,  then  (1829)  to  preach.  In  1882  he 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  ap- 
pointed to  Granville  Circuit.  In  1838  he  traveUed  Ath- 
ens Circuit,  and  in  1884  and  1835  he  was  stationed  at 
Wesley  Chapel,  Cincinnati.  In  1886  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  When  the  Ladies'  Repos- 
itory was  established  in  January,  1841,  Hamline  was  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  editing  that  journal.  He  remain- 
ed in  this  position  until,  in  1844,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
office  he  fiiled  with  great  usefulness  for  eight  years,  when 
iU  health  compelled  him  to  resign  it  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1852.  His  name  was  reattached  to  the  list 
of  members  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  he  was  granted 
a  superannuated  relation.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  his  former  confidential  friendship  with 
Dr.  Elliott,  who  resided  in  that  pUce,  leading  to  this 
change.  In  an  account  of  his  life  which  bishop  Ham- 
line wrote  for  his  family,  he  thus  refers  to  the  years  f^ora 
1852  to  1860:  ^'For  eight  years  I  have  been  superannu- 
ated, and  God  has  *  tried  me  as  silver  is  tried;'  but  he 
has  often  sweetened  those  trials  by  hb  presence  in  a 
mar\'cllous  maimer.  And  now  day  by  day  my  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 
Though  almost  helpless,  and  dependent  on  my  devoted, 
affectionate  wife  for  personal  attentiops,  which  her  ex- 
emplary patience  never  wearies  in  bestowing  on  me 
(thanks  be  to  thy  name,  O  God,  for  such  a  gift !),  yet  I 
am  far  more  contented  and  cheerful  than  in  the  best 
days  of  my  youth."  He  was  taken  severely  ill  Jan.  25, 
1867.  On  the  10th  of  February,  having  called  his  fam- 
ily in  to  pray  with  them  once  more,  *^  he  uttered  remark- 
able expressions  of  adoration  of  the  Saviour  on  the  throne 
in  special  reference  to  his  humiliation,  crucifixion,  res- 
urrection, ascension,  exaltation,  etc  He  prayed  for  his 
family,  the  Church,  for  his  own  Conference  (the  Ohio), 
the  missions,  the  country'',  the  world.  All  the  forenoon 
he  expressed  much  thankfulness  for  everything.  He 
then  had  occasion  to  drink,  and  his  painful  thirst  re- 
minded him  of  the  exclanuUion  on  the  cross  when  the 
Saviour  said,  *  I  thirst.'  He  then  burst  into  tears,  and 
broke  out  again  in  praise.  He  then  spoke  of  his  pres- 
ent state  as  a  fresh  baptism  into  Christ,  into  his  glorious 
name,  and  exclaimed, '  0  wondrous,  wondrous,  wondrous 
loveP  When  Mrs.  Hamline  raised  the  window-shade 
at  sunset  he  exclaimed,  'O  beautifid  sky!  beautiful 
heaven  r"  He  died  on  the  22d  of  February'.  Of  the 
character  and  attainments  ot  bishop  Hamline,  Dr.  El- 
liott says,  ^  My  pen  is  wholly  incompetent  to  draw  out 
in  its  full  extent  an  adequate  portrait  of  his  high  and 
holy  character,  whether  it  regards  his  natural  talents 
or  his  extensive  attainments^  but  especially  the.  sanc- 
tity and  purity  of  his  religious  life.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  in  the  first  rank  in  all  respects  that  regard  the 
finished  pulpit  orator.  His  style  as  a  writer  would  com- 
pare favord)ly  with  the  best  writers  in  the  English 
language.  He  had  no  superior  for  logic,  argument,  or 
oratory.  He  was  the  subject  of  much  bodily  afiHiction, 
and  yet,  amid  excruciating  pains,  he  retained  the  full 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers  to  the  very  last  hour 
of  his  life.  The  leading  characteristic  of  him  in  his 
sufferings  was  his  complete  patience  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  (lod."  His  principal  writings  (chiefly  ser- 
mons) are  given  in  the  Works  of  L,  L,  Hemline,  DJD,, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Hibbaid,  D.D.  (N.  York,  1869, 
8vo). — See  Minutes  of  Coiferences,  1866 ;  Meth,  Quart, 
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Jiev,  October,  1866;  Palmer,  Life  and  LeUers  of  Leoni- 
das  L.  JlanUine,  D,D,  (N.  Y.  1866, 12mo). 

Hammahlekoth.    See  Sela-ham-Mahlekoth. 

Hamman,  or  rather  Chamman  QW^  only  in  the 
plur.  hcmmamm')^  signifies  imoffesy  idols  of  some  kind 
for  idolatrous  worship  (and  so  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  un- 
derstand it).  It  is  rendered  "images"  in  Lev.  xxvi, 
80;  2  Chron.  xiv,  6;  xxsiv,  7;  Isa.  xvii,  8;  xxvii,  9; 
Ezek.  vi,  4,  6;  but  in  the  margin  almost  invariably 
"  gun  images."  In  these  passages  Hammamm  is  several 
times  joined  with  Askertm — statues  of  Astarte;  while 
from  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  it  appears  further  that  the  Ham- 
manim  stood  upon  the  altars  of  BaaL  See  Asherah; 
Baal.  Kimchi,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius,  long  ago 
explained  the  word  by  sunSf  images  of  the  sun ;  and  both 
this  interpretation  and  the  thing  itself  are  now  clearly 
illustrated  by  ten  Punic  cippi  with  inscriptions,  conse- 
crated to  Baal  Hamman,  i.  e.  to  Baal  the  solar,  Baal 
the  sun,  (See  the  whole  subject  discussed  in  Gcsenius^s 
Thes,  Heb,  p.  489^91.)  The  form  chamman,  solar,  is 
from  tlW,  cham'mah,  the  sun ;  and  the  plural  Hamma- 
nim,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  put  eUipticaUy  for  Baalim 
Hammanim,  and  is  found  in  the  same  context  as  else- 
where Baalim,  images  of  BaaL— Bastow,  s.  v. 

Haxn'math  (Heb.  Chammaih',  H^H,  warm  springs ; 
Sept.  'AfLo^  v.  r.  [by  incorporation  of  the  following 
name]  'Q/4a&a^a»ci&,  Vulg.  Emath),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities"  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  between  Zer  and  Rak- 
kath  (Josh,  xix,  86) ;  generally  thought  to  be  the  hot 
spring  referred  to  by  Josephus  ( War,  iv,  1, 8)  under  the 
name  Ammaus  (Afifiaovg),  near  Tiberias  {Ant,  xviii,  2, 
8) ;  which  latter  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  with  the  famous 
warm  baths  still  found  on  the  shore  a  little  south  of  Ti- 
berias, and  called  Hummam  Tuhariyeh  ("  Bath  of  Tibe- 
rias") ;  properly  Hamrndth-rakkath  (?  the  Yamim  of 
Gen.  xxxvi,  24).  See  Emuaus.  They  have  been  fully 
described  by  Robinson  {Researches,  iii,  258  sq. ;  see  also 
Hackett's  Script.  lUust^  p.  315).  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  says,  "Ab  ocddente  Tiberiade,  aquis  ca- 
lidis  salubri"  {HisL  NaL  v,  15).  Spacious  baths  were 
built  over  the  principal  spring  by  Ibrahim  Pasha;  but, 
like  everything  else  in  Palestine,  they  are  falling  to  ruin. 
Ancient  ruins  are  strewn  around  it,  and  can  be  traced 
along  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance ;  these  were 
recognised  by  Iiby  and  Mangles  (p.  89, 6)  as  the  remains 
of  Vespasian's  camp  (Josephus,  War,  i,  4, 8).  There  are 
also  three  smaller  warm  springs  at  this  place.  The  wa- 
ter has  a  temperature  of  144^  Fahr. ;  the  taste  is  ex- 
tremely salt  and  bitter,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  is 
emitted.  The  whole  surrounding  district  has  a  volcanic 
aspect.  The  warm  fountains,  the  rocks  of.  trap  and 
lava,  and  the  frequent  earthquakes,  prove  that  the  ele- 
ments of  destruction  are  stUl  at  work  beneath  the  sur- 
£ace.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  1837  the  quantity  of  water  issuing  from  the  springs 
was  greatly  increased,  and  the  temperature  much  higher 
than  ordinarily  (Porter,  Handbook  for  S.  and  P.  ii,  423; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  66 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  ii,  397 ;  Reland,  Palasst.  p.  802, 703).  This  spot  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  182) 
as  being  situated  one  mile  from  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
0pp.  n,  224).  The  Hammoth-dor  of  Josh,  xxi,  32  is 
probably  the  same  place.    See  Hemath  ;  Hammon. 

The  Hamath  ofGadara,  however,  located  by  the  Tal- 
mudists  (see  Lightfoot,  tb.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
is  a  different  place  (see  also  Zunz,  Appendix  to  Benj.  of 
Tudela,  ii,  403) ;  doubtless  the  Amatha  (q.  v.)  of  Jose- 
phus {Ani.  X,  5,  2),  and  the  modem  Amaieh  on  the 
Yarmuk  (Van  de  Velde,  Map). 

Hammed'atha  (Heb.  Hammedatha',  Mnn^on; 
Sept  'A/ia^a0oC} ViUg.  Amadathus,  but  both  sometimes 
omit),  father  of  the  infamous  Haman  (q.  v.),  and  com- 
monly designated  as  "the  Agagite"  (Esth.  iii,  1,  10; 
viii,  5 ;  ix,  24),  though  also  without  that  title  (ix,  10). 
Ry  Gesenius  {Lex.  1855,  p.  539)  the  name  is  taken  to  be 


Medaiha,  preceded  by  the  definite  article;  but  Furst 
{Lex.  s.  v.),  with  more  probability,  identifies  it  with  the 
Zendic  hadmddata,  i.  e.  "given  by  Horn,"  one  of  the 
Izeds.  For  other  explanations,  see  Simonis  {Onomasti- 
con,  p.  586),  who  derives  it  from  a  Persian  word  mean- 
ing "double."  For  the  termination,  compare  Arida- 
THA.    B.C.  ante  474. 

Ham'meleoh  (Heb.  hamrMe'Uk,  ^^fi«T»  which 
is  merely  "?^^0,  me'lek,  ifcw^,  with  the  article  preiixeil: 
Sept.  translates  o  fiaoiKiVQ,Yv\g.  Amdech),  the  fdiher 
of  Jerahmeel,  which  latter  was  one  of  those  commanded 
by  Jehoiakim  to  arrest  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  26) .  B.a  ante  605.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
was  the  same  with  the  Hammelech,  father  of  Malchiah, 
into  whose  dungeon  Jeremiah  was  afterwards  cast  (Jer. 
xxxviii,  6).  B.C.  ante  689.  Others,  however,  regard 
the  word  in  both  cases  as  an  appellative,  referring  in  the 
first  passage  to  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  latter  to  Zcdekiah. 
Compare  Uammolkketh. 

Ham-menuchoth.    See  Manahetiiite. 


;  an  indispensable  tool  designated  by  sev- 
eral Heb.  terms:  1.  Pattish'  (UJIIflB,  connected  etymo- 
logically  with  vardafna,  to  strike),  which  was  uacd  by 
the  gold-beater  (Isa.  xli,  7,  Sept.  a<ltvga)  to  overlay  with 
ulver  and  "smooth"  the  surface  of  the  image,  as  well 
as  by  the  quarryman  (Jer.  xxiii,  29,  Sept  irkXvl^ ;  met- 
aphorically of  Babylon  as  a  destructive  agent  (Jer.  1, 23, 
Sept.  o^vQa).  This  seems  to  have  been  the  heaviest 
instrument  of  the  kind  for  hard  blows.  2.  MaUcabak* 
(napp),  property  a  tool  for  hollowing,  hence  a  stone- 
cutters mallet  (1  Kings  vi,  7),  and  generally  any  work- 
man's hammer  (Judg.  iv,  21  [where  the  form  is  ^3)?^, 
makke'beth']',  Isa.  xliv,  12;  Jer.  x,  4).  In  Isaiah  the 
Sept.  uses  T(ptTpov,& gimlet,  in  all*the  rest  afpvpa ;  Vulg. 
malleus.  See  MaocaBuEUS.  3.  Hcdm&th'  (n^^C^Jn), 
used  only  in  Judg.  v,  26;  Sept  <r^i;pa,  Vulg.  mallei  [q. 
d.  ri'lTsbn] ;  and  then  with  the  addition  of  the  word 

"workmen's"  by  way  of  explanation,  as  this  is  a  poet- 
ical word,  used  instead  of  the  preceding  more  prosaic 
term.  The  pins  of  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  are  gener- 
ally of  wood,  and  are  driven  into  the  ground  by  a  mal- 
let, which  is  probably  the  "hammer"  referred  to  in  this 
passage  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  149).  Dr.  Hack- 
ett  ob8cr\-es  (Amer.  ed.  of  Smith's  Diet.  s.  v.)  that  "  it  ig 
spoken  of  as '  the  hammer,'  being  the  one  kept  for  that 
purpose ;"  but  the  Hebrew  term  used  in  Judg.  v,  26  (tc 
which  he  refers)  is  without  the  art,  which  is  employed^ 
however,  with  that  found  in  Judg.  iv,  21.    See  Nail 

4.  A  kind  of  hammer,  named  moppets'  {V^'Q),  Jer.  U 

20  (A,V.  "battle-axe'O,  or  mephits'  (^^W),  Prov.  xxv 
18  (A.  V.  "  maul"),  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  5 
Only  in  the  plur.  {T\'\xfy<''^,keylapp()th*,  SeptXaCvnvpra 
Vulg.  oscue),  a  poetic  term  equivalent  to  the  precedixi| 
(Psa.  Ixxiv,  6).    See  Handicraft. 

H&tnmerlln  or  Hammerlein,  Felix  (Lat,  Mai 
leolus),  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  138t{ 
He  studied  canon  law  at  Erfurt,  was  in  1421iappoiiitC4 
canon  of  Zofingen,  and  in  1422  provost  of  Solothurc 
With  the  income  of  these  offices  he  bought  a  large  Ij 
brary,  and  applied  himself  earnestly  to  study.  He  sulj 
sequently  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Basle,  where  h 
showed  great  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastict 
discipline,  imd  thus  made  himself  a  number  of  enemiei 
An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  in  1439,  but  h 
escaped,  though  not  without  being  dangerously  wounc! 
ed.  The  xxxth  chapter  of  his  Be  NMitate,  \\\  whie 
he  aboied  the  confederate  cantons  which  had  wa^e 
war  on  Zurich  in  1443,  made  him  an  object  of  hatred  t 
a  laige  party  of  his  oountrj'men.  A  number  of  the^ 
having  gone  to  Ziuich  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cami\'] 
of  1454,  seized  HUmmerlin,  dragged  him  to  Constaxie 
and  had  him  thrown  into  prison.  As  he  refused  to  ta 
tract  anything  he  had  said  or  ^vritten,  he  was  condezxu 
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ed  to  iapriaotunent  for  life  in  a  convent.    He  was  ac- 
con&igiy  fdaced  in  a  convent  of  barefooted  monks  at 
Laceme,  vhere  he  died  some  time  after  1457,  a  victim 
to  Wa  zeal  for  jostice  and  truth.     He  wrote  Varia  Ob- 
lietaikmis  Opmxula  H  Tractatus  (Basle,  1497,  foL),  con- 
XBsaag  a  nmnber  of  treatises  on  exorcism,  on  monkish 
dixipbie,  against  the  Beghards,  etc     He  is  very  se- 
ven in  these  writings  against  the  prevailing  corruptions 
df  tbe  defgr  and  the  convents.    He  also  led  some  MSS^ 
irkiefa  are  preserved  in  the  collegiate  library  of  Zurich. 
See  Bodmer  n.  Breitinger,  Helvetische  BiUiothek  (Zurich, 
1735) .  Hottingei;  Sdkola  Tiffurma,  p.  24 ;  Niceron,  3/e- 
meirrt,  voL  xxvui ;  Hoefer,  Abuv.  Bioff,  GinireJe,  xxiii, 
»8:  Rebeiv  Fe&r  Hemmerim  (Zurich,  1846). 

Hamniftr-PniSBtall,  Joseph  von,  a  German  On- 
mts^  of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  July  9,  1774,  at 
Gfatx,  in  Styiia,  and  died  in  Vienna  Nov.  24, 1856.    His 
£HD2y  name  was  Hammo',  and  he  is  frequently  referred 
to  aader  that  nanoe,  or  as  Yon  Hammer ;  but  having  in- 
herited in  1837  the  estates  of  the  counts  of  Porgstall, 
he  aUed  that  name  to  his  own,  and  was  made  a  baron. 
He  entered  at  an  early  age  the  Oriental  Academy  at 
VKsaa,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
KdTuridsh.    Being  subsequently  emfdoyed  in  various 
tfiplBBatie  posts  in  the  East,  he  greatly  extended  his 
•o^iBntance  with  Oriental  languages  and  literature. 
Be  vioCe  and  spoke  ten  fcneign  languages,  viz.  the  three 
Aofe  named,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
Ei^^ah,  and  Russian ;  but  his  works  show  rather  varied 
Bd  extensive  lesearoh  and  learning  than  profound  nuis- 
tav  of  bis  aibjects.     They  are  by  no  means  free  from 
cnm,  though  his  careful  reference  to  authorities  makes 
esfrectian  of  mistakes  comparatively  easy.    His  writ- 
es, isdnding  ccmtributions  to  journals  and  scientific 
BBodatkms,  would  make  more  than  100  octavo  volumes, 
iBdffln  the  whole,  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  valu- 
aUe  contrifautions  of  the  present  century  to  Oriental  his- 
toiT  and  literature.    They  are  nodced  here  because  of 
tbe  iafiiimation  tbey  give  as  to  the  religious  histoiy  and 
fsaiMtiiin  of  Oriental  nations.    The  most  important  of 
fail  worics  in  this  respect  are  Encydopitditche  Udter- 
ridd  da-  WitKaadkafien  da  Orients  (Lpz.  1804,  2  vols. 
■I  L,8ro),  a  work  based  on  seven  Oriental  works,  espe- 
CM^  the  bibiiographical  dictionary  of  Hadgi  Khalfa : — 
iJacfarf  A  ^abeis  ami  HierogUfphic  Characters  explavt' 
ti^wkk  atiAeemaa  of  iktEgypiUm  Priests^  their  Ckisses^ 
/iiifeifaia,  and  Saerifioes  (translated  from  the  Arabic  of 
Akwad  bin-Abubakr  bin-Wahshih,  London,  1806,  small 
^): — Fjtmdffrwben  des  Orients,  etc.,  oa  Afittes  de  VOru- 
etf  exjMtees  (Tienna,  1809-18, 6  vole,  in  8,  fol,  of  which 
HBDer-PtegstaB  was  the  chief  editor) : — MorgetdSndr 
itches KieebtaM  (Persian  and  Arab  hymns,  etc;  Vienna, 
1918, 4to) : — Gesdikkte  der  sckdnen  Redekunste  Persietu 
(Viama,  1818, 4to) : — Mysterhtm  Baphometis  revelatum 
(Ykana,  1818,  IbL;  also  in  voL  vi  of  Mines  de  VOrient: 
the  aothor  herein  seeks  to  prove  from  emblems  on  mon- 
MKots  onee  bdonging  to  the  Templars  that  their  order 
vsgnilty  of  the  crimes  charged  to  it.  Baynonard  {Jour" 
saides  Saranis,  1819]  refuted  this  opinion,  butHimamer- 
PBj^itaD  defended  it  with  new  arguments  in  a  paper  in 
ike  Memoirs  of  the  Acadenaf  of  Vienna,  1855) : — Ge- 
sAieite  der  Assassinen  (Paris,  1833, 8vo,  and  an  English 
alky  Wood,  HtMtory  of  the  Assassins,  Lond.  1835, 8vo. 
Tbe  aothor  makes  curious  comparisons  between  the  As- 
^■oi,  the  Templars,  the  Freemasons,  and  the  Jesuits) : 
--GestkidUe  des  Otmanischen  Beichs  (best  ed.  Pesth, 
197-95^  10  vobi  8vo;  French  translations  by  Dochez, 
Bai^  1844, 8  v<^  Svo,  and  by  Hellert,  with  notes  and 
m  AJUtm,  ffisknre  de  V Empire  Ottoman,  Paris,  1885-43, 
Ji  vda.  8to)  : — Gexhickte  der  Osmamsehtn  Dichthtnst 
ib^  1836-^  10  vols.  Svo—SL  completer  history  of 
tbUrii  poetry  than  any  existing,  even  in  Turkey  it- 
iiQ^-tke  celebfated  treatise  on  morals  by  Ghazali,  un- 
*vibe  tide  of  (?  Kind/  die  berOhmU  ethische  Abhand- 
%  GhasaSs  (Vienna,  1838,  12mo) :  —  Zeitwarte  des 
ttia,  a  piayer-book  in  Arabic  and  German  (Vienna, 
9lh,9n):^£itertx£ttr''Gesckickte  der  Araber  (Vienna, 


1856,  7  vols.  4to:  this  work,  as  first  published,  ends 
with  the  Bagdad  caliphate,  and  contains  about  10,000 
biographical  and  bibliogr^hical  notices): — Veu  Ara- 
hische  Uohe  Lied  der  Lidte,  etc,  with  commentary,  and 
an  introduction  relative  to  mysticism  among  the  Arabs 
(Vienna,  1854,  8vo).  Hammer  left  an  autobiography 
(Denhourd^keUen  aus  meinemljcben)  and  other  writings 
in  MS.,  which  have  been  published,  or  are  publishing, 
under  the  direction  pf  Auer,  director  of  the  imperial 
printing-press  of  Vienna. — New  American  Cycloptedia, 
viii,  690;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxiii,  259  sq.; 
Pierer,  s.  v. ;  K.  Schlottman,  Joseph  von  H.-Purgstall,  ein 
kritischer  Beitrag  tur  Geschichte  neuerer  deutscher  Wis- 
senschajt  (Zurich,  1857,  [78  p.]  8vo).  *  (J.W.M.) 

Hammol'eketh  (Heb.  ham-Mole'keth,  TS^sn, 
which  is  the  art.  prefixed  to  TSPb,  mole'keth,  fein.  part. 
="the  Queen;"  Sept.  rf  MaXfx«^,Vulg.  transUtes  re- 
ffina),  a  woman  introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  Manas- 
seh  as  daughter  of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chron. 
vii,  17,  18),  and  as  having  among  her  three  children 
Aln-ezer,  from  whose  family  ^»rang  the  great  judge 
Gideon.  B.a  prob.  between  1874  and  1C58.  The  Tar- 
gum  translates  the  name  by  t^d'^'Q  ^,  who  reigned.  The 
Jewish  tradition,  as  preserved  by  Kimchi  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage,  is  that  "she  used  to  reign  over 
a  portion  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  (lilcad,"  and 
that  for  that  reason  her  lineage  has  been  preserved. — 
Smith,  s.  V.    See  Hasoielecii. 

Ham^mon  (Heb.  Chamman',  littH,  learm;  Sept. 
*Afjuinf  and  Xa^tov),  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  mentioned  between 
Rehob  and  Kanah  (Josh,  xix,  28).  Dr.  Robinson  quotes 
the  suggestion  of  ^hultz  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  the 
ruined  town  Hamul,  at  the  head  of  a  wady  of  the  same 
name  which  comes  down  to  the  Mediterranean  just 
north  of  £n-Xakurah,  somewhat  south  of  Tyre  (new  ed. 
of  Researches,  iii,  66).  Sebwarz  thuiks  it  is  identical 
with  a  village  Hamani,  situated,  according  to  him,  two 
miles  south  by  east  of  Tjtc  (Palest,  p.  192) ;  probably 
the  place  marked  on  Zimmerman's  and  Van  de  Velde*s 
Maps  as  Hunnatoeh,  The  scriptural  text,  however, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  position  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary, about  midway  between  Naphtali  (at  Rehob)  and 
Sidon.  Hence  Knobel  (Erhidr,  ad  loc)  connects  it  with 
the  village  Flammana,  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name  east 
of  Beyrfit,  where  there  is  now  a  Maronite  monastery 
(Seetzen,  i,  260) ;  but  this,  again,  is  too  far  north  (Keil, 
in  Keil  and  DeUtzsch,  ad  loc.).  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir 
and  Map')  adopts  the  first  of  the  above  sites,  which,  al- 
though neither  the  name  nor  the  situation  exactly 
agrees,  is  perhai)s  the  best  hitherto  suggested. 

2.  A  Levitioal  city  of  Naphtali,  assigned,  with  its 
suburbs,  to  the  descendants  of  Gershom  ( 1  Chron.  vi,  76). 
Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  188)  not  improbably  conjectures 
that  it  is  the  same  with  Haiuiath  (Josh,  xix,  35). 
Compare  Hajoioth-dor  (Josh,  xxi,  32). 

Hammond,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
English  Church,  was  bom  Aug.  18,  1605,  at  Chertsey, 
Surrey.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton,  whence 
he  renK>ved  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  became 
a  fellow  of  that  society  in  1625.  In  1633  the  earl  of 
Leicester  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Penshiorst, 
Kent,  where  he  resided  till  1643,  when  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichester.  ^  By  birth  and  education  a 
confirmed  Royalist,  he  retired  to  Oxford  soon  after  the 
civil  war  l»oke  out,  continued  to  reside  there  while  that 
city  was  held  by  the  king,  and  attended  the  king's  com- 
missioners to  Uxbridge,  where  he  disputed  with  Vines, 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  appointed  canon  of 
Christchurch  and  public  orator  in  1645,  and  attended 
Charles  I  as  his  chaplain  from  the  time  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  army  until  the  end  of  1647,  when 
the  king's  attendants  were  sent  away  from  him.  Ham- 
mond then  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  sub- 
dean  of  Christchurch,  from  which  situation  he  was  ^x- 
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pelled  in  March,  1648,  by  the  parliamentary  visitors, 
and  placed  for  some  time  in  confinement.  On  his  re- 
lease he  repaired  to  Westwood,  Worcestershire,  the  seat 
of  Sir  John  Packwood,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  literary  labor, '  doing  much  good  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  which  time  he  had  the  disposal  of 
great  charities  reposed  in  his  hands,  as  being  the  most 
zealous  promoter  of  almsgiving  that  lived  in  England 
since  the  change  of  religion.*  ...  He  died  after  long 
suffering  from  a  complication  of  disorders,  April  25, 1660. 
It  is  said  that  Charles  II  intended  for  him  the  bbhopric 
of  Worcester.  Hammond  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
as  well  in  the  classics  and  general  philology  as  in  doc- 
trinal and  school  divinity,  and  possessed  great  natural 
ability**  (Jones,  Christ.  Biogr,  p.  210).  Of  his  writings 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  important :  Prao 
iical  Catechism  (1644): — Paraphrase  and  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testament  (Lond.  1653, 8vo;  often  reprinted; 
last  edition  1845,  4  vols.  8vo).  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Leclerc  (Amster.  1698),  with  observations  and 
criticisms.  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  fond  of  Hammond's 
Annotations^  and  recommended  them  strongly.  The 
theology  of  the  work  is  Arminian.  Paraphrase  and 
Annotations  upon  the  Psalms  (1659,  fol. ;  new  ed.  1850, 2 
vols.  8vo): — Discourses  on  God's  Grace  and  Decrees 
(1660,  8vo),  taking  the  Arminian  view: — Annotations 
on  the  Proverbs  (1683,  iol,):  — Sermons  (1644,  foL). 
These,  with  many  valuable  ^vriting^  on  the  Kombh 
controversy,  may  be  found  in  Fulman's  Collected  Works 
of  Dr.  Hammond  (3d  ed.,  London,  1774,  4  vols,  fol.),  of 
which  the  Ist  voL  contains  his  Life  by  Dr.  Fell.  The 
Life  was  reprinted  in  1849,  and  may  be  found  in  Words- 
worth, EccUs,  Biography,  iv,  813.  See  also  Hook,  Ecd. 
Biography y  v,  534.  Hammond's  miscellaneous  theologic- 
al writings  are  reprinted  in  the  Libmry  of  Anglo-Cath- 
olic  Theology  (Oxford  1847-51,  4  vols.  8vo). 

Ham'moth-dor(Heb.  Chammoth''Dor,^>W  nbn, 
prob.  for  IITPaH,  I/ammath  of  Dor,  but  the  reason  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  is  not  clear;  Sept  'Afia^- 
^wpjVulg.  Hamoth  Dor),  a  Le\'itical  and  refuge  city  of 
Kaphtali  (Josh,  xxi,  82) ;  probably  the  same  elsewhere 
called  simply  Hammath  (Josh,  xix,  35). 

Hamon.    See  Baalt-hamon  ;  Hamo:!-ooo. 

Hamon,  Jean,  a  distinguished  French  moralist, 
was  bom  at  Cherbourg  in  1618.  He  was  a  graduate 
physician  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  had  ahready 
established  a  great  reputation,  and  was  offered  a  good 
charge  by  his  pupil,  M.  de  Harlay  (afterwards  president 
of  the  Parliament) ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  spiritual 
director,  Singlin,  he  sold  all  his  goods,  gave  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  poor,  and  became  a  hermit  of  Port  Royal 
in  1651.  He  nevertheless  continued  practicing  medi- 
cine, visiting  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Roy- 
al, and  administering  to  them  both  spiritual  advice  and 
remedies.  The  Necrologe  de  Port  Royal  says:  "After 
a  life  as  carefully  guarded  as  though  each  day  was  to 
be  the  last,  he  ended  it  jo}^ully  by  a  peaceful  death,  as 
he  had  wished,  and  entered  into  eternal  life,*'  Feb.  22, 
1687.  He  wrote  Divers  Traites  de  PUte  (Paris,  1675, 2 
vols.  12mo)  '.n-Sur  la  Prikre  et  les  Devoirs  des  Pasteurs 
(Par.  1689, 2  vols.  12mo) :— Za  Pratique  de  la  Prikre  con- 
timielle  (Paris,  1702, 12mo):— Explication  du  Caniique 
des  Cantiques,  with  an  introduction  by  Nicole  (Paris, 
1708,  4  vols.  12m6):— Instructions  pour  les  Peligieuses 
de  Port  Royal  (1727  and  1780, 2  vols.) :— Instructions  sur 
les  Sacraments,  sur  le  Jubile,  etc  (Paris,  1784, 12mo)  :— 
Explication  de  VOraison  Dominicale  (Par.  1785),  besides 
other  practical  and  controversial  writings.  See  Necro- 
loge de  Port  Royal  (Amst  1723,  4to) ;  Thomas  Dufosse, 
nistoire  de  Port  Royal;  Memoires  de  Fontaine;  Dupin, 
Hist.E€des.du\T^ siede;  Hoefer, Nouv.Biog.Ghterale, 
xxiu,272. 

Hamo'nah  (Heb.  T/amonah',  njirh,  multitude; 
Sept,  translates  noXi;ai/5piov,Vulg.^lTOon),a  name  fig- 
•\ratively  assigned  to  the  sepulchral  "city" of  the  valley 


in  which  the  slaughter  and  burial  of  the  forces  of  Gog 
are  prophetically  announced  to  take  place  (E2ek.xxxix, 
16),  emblematic^  of  the  multitude  of  graves  (compare 
Jo^  iii,  14).    See  Hamon-gog. 

Ha'mon-gOg  (Heb.  Hamdn'-Gog,  IkM  "^Vin,  multi- 
tude of  Gog;  fully  with  K*^A,  ro&^y,  prefixed ;  Sept  to 
Pat  TO  voXvdvdpwv  roH  r<u7,Vulg.  Vallis  muUitudmt 
Gog"),  the  name  prophetically  ascribed  to  the  valley  in 
which  the  corpses  of  the  slaughtered  army  of  Gog  are 
described  as  to  be  buried  (Ezek.  xxxix,  11, 15) ;  repre- 
sented as  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
thoroughfare  of  commerce  with  Arabia  (comp.  the  route 
of  the  Ishmaelites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold.  Gen.  xvii, 
25),  probably  the  present  Haj  road  between  Damascus 
and  Mecca,  but  scarcely  referring  to  any  particular  spot 
(See  HUvcmick,  Commeniar,  ad  loc ;  Stuart's  Com- 
ment, on  the  Apocalypse,  ii,  367.)    See  Gog. 

Ha'mor  (Heb.  Chamor',  *lian,  a  he-ass ;  Sept  'E/i- 
fitap,  N.T.  'EfifjLop),  a  HiWte,  from  whom  (or  his  sons) 
Jacob  purchased  the  plot  of  ground  in  which  Joseph 
was  afterwards  buried  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19 ;  Josh.  xxiv,32 ; 
Acts  vii,  15 ;  in  which  hat  passage  the  name  is  Angli- 
cized Emmor),  and  whose  son  Shechem  seduced  Dinah 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  2).  B.C  dr.  1905.  As  the  latter  appears 
to  have  founded  the  city  of  Shechem  (q.  v.),  Hamor  is 
also  named  as  the  representative  of  its  inhabitants 
(Judg.  ix,  38)  in  the  t ime  of  Abimelech  (q.  v.),  H  is  char- 
acter and  influence  are  indicated  by  his  title  ("  prince" 
of  the  Hi\itc  tribe  in  that  vicinity),  and  his  judicious 
behavior  in  the  case  of  his  son ;  but  neither  of  these 
saved  him  from  the  indiscriminate  massacre  by  Dinah's 
brothers.    See  Jacob. 

Hampden,  Rexn  Dickson,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, England,  a  descendant  of  John  Hampden,  was  bom 
A.D.  1792,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  where  his  family 
had  settled  in  1670.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
as  a  commoner,  in  1810,  and  subsequently  was  admitted 
a  fellow,  appointed  a  tutor,  and,  in  1829  and  1831,  was 
public  examiner  in  classics.  He  delivered  the  Bamp- 
ton  lecture  in  1832,  choosing  for  his  subject  The  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy  considered  in  its  relation  to  Christian 
Theology  (3d  edit  Lond.  1848, 8vo),  and  in  1833  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  White's  professor  of  moral  philosophy  (OxfOTd), 
and  published  a  pamphlet  entitlecl  Observations  on  Re- 
ligious Dissent,  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  work 
and  in  his  Bampton  lecture  were  made  the  grounds  of 
opposition  to  his  confirmation  in  1836  as  regius  professoi 
of  divinity  (Oxford),  to  which  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
premier,  had  appointed  him.  The  controversy  over  thij 
appointment,  which  assumed  the  character  of  a  violent 
struggle,  and  is  known  as  the  First  Hampden  Case,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  based  on  political  feelings  as  well  ai 
theological  grounds.  His  principal  opponents  were  To< 
ries  and  High-Churchmen,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Pii* 
sey  and  J.  H.  Newman,  now  a  Roman  Catholic  A  re 
monstrance  against  the  appointment  was  sent  to  th< 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  presented  to  the  crowii 
A  declaration,  condemning  Hampden's  "  mode  of  \'iew^ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Articles  of  th^ 
Church"  was  numerously  signed  by  residents  of  the  imi 
veraity,  and  an  effort  was  made  in  the  House  of  Convo 
caricHi  to  pass  a  statute  expressing  want  of  confidenci 
in  his  views,  which  was  only  frustrated  by  the  iiiterpo 
sition  of  the  proctors.  The  struggle  was  renewed  in  th 
Second  Hampden  Case,  occasioned  by  Hampden's  ap 
pointment  to  the  see  of  Hereford  by  lord  John  Rusee] 
in  1847.  Tliirteen  of  the  bishops  remonstrated  a^ains 
the  appointment,  ^'appealing  to  the  former  controversy 
and  urging  the  inexpediency  of  placing  over  the  cler^ 
one  whose  opinions  were  rendered  suspicious  by  the  dc 
cision  of  a  body  like  the  University  of  Oxford."  Hainp 
den's  friends  replied  that  a  change  had  taken  place  i 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni 
versity,  reducing  the  proportions  of  474  to  94  in  IS^M 
to  330  to  219  in  1842,  on  the  proposition  to  repeal  th 
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fjLpnayon  of  censiire ;  and  further,  that  many  who  cen- 
saed  Hanqiden  ''objected  to  the  university  as  an  arbi- 
19  of  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Tract  xc,  and  of  Mr.  Ward's 
JJ^o/tke  CkurekJ*    The  opposition,  as  in  the  former 
case,  mse  mainly  from  political  opponents  and  from 
TnctfliaBfl^    The  government  refused  to  yield,  and  Dr. 
HnpdcD  w»  mstalkd  as  bishop  of  Hereford,and  thence- 
jbnh  derotsl  himself  to  his  episcopal  duties,  the  attacks 
■pen  him  gradually  ceasing.  He  died  April  23, 1868.  His 
posDOQ  vas  that  of  a  moderate  churchman,  and  the  ex- 
fnsoKm.  of  his  views  at  this  day  could  hardly  provoke 
»  ieice  an  opposition  as  in  1836.     A  list  of  the  most 
iDBpHrtint  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Hampden  cases  is 
girai  by  Allibone,  s.  v.  ffcmtpden.     Besides  the  works 
natkoed  abo^-e,  Dr.  Hampden's  most  important  writ- 
m^MK,Phih$ophkal  Evidence  ofChrUtkadtyytUi,  (1827, 
?n>)  v—Udurt»  on  Moral  PkUoiophy  (8vo) : — Parochial 
Seruom  (1836,8vo)  '.^Lecture  on  Tradition  (1841, 8vo) : 
-Jkmait  he/ore  tie  Univtrsiiy  of  Oxford  (1836-1847) : 
—a  Beriew  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the 
KatyL  MdropoHtana,  which  led  Hallam  to  character- 
ize Hampden  ''as  the  only  Englishman  who,  since  the 
mini  c^  letters,  has  penetrated  into  the  wilderness  of 
sdttbsddsm;'*  and  the  articles  on  Socrates,  PlatOf  and 
A  rittatk,  in  the  Encyd.  Britamtica,    See  EngUsh  Reciew, 
Tm^O;  ix,  229;  Blackw.  Mag.  No.  246  (April,  1836) ; 
M.adFor,Bcr.  xv,  169;  iV:  J5ri/. iZerior,  viii, 286 ; 
£&.  Ret,  Ixiii,  225 ;  f^rasGr*s  Mag,  xxxvii,  105 ;  Edec, 
ht.  4th  series,  xxiii,  221 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i, 
:»;  Chambers's  Cykop,  of  English  Literature,  ii,  733 
(ThBsda.  1867) ;  Rose,  in  Church  Hist,  from  Thirteenth 
0*4ny  to  Prttent  Time,  in  crown  8vo  edition  of  Encyd, 
MOn^potkma,  p.  385.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Hampden  Cases.     See  Hampdex,  R.  D. 

Hampton-Conrt  Conference.    See  Coxfer- 

E3CE. 

HamnuL    SeeHEsiDAN. 

Hanm'el  (Heh.  Chammud',  ixsiBn,  heat  \1  anger 
m  ^1  of  God;  Sept.  'A;iow^X,Vulg.  Hamud),  the  son 
if  IG^ma  and  (iqypaxently)  father  of  Zacchur,  of  the 
tnbeof  Simeon  (1  Chzon.  iv,  26>     B.a  ante  1046. 

Ha'nml  (Heb.  ChamuV,  b^rn,  spared;  Sept  *I«- 
pm{^  the  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Pharez,  son  of  Ju- 
^  (1  Chron.  ii,  5).  He  could  not  have  been  bom, 
ti^vever,  before  the  migration  of  Jacob  into  £g}i)t  (as 
a^xns  to  be  stated  in  Gen.  xlvi,  12),  since  Phuez  was 
K4  at  that  time  grown  up  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1).  His  de- 
anadmts  were  called  Hamulites  (Numb,  xxvi,  21). 
^  between  1870  and  1856. 

Ha'fflnUte  (Hefa.  ChamuU',  "^Vliarr,  Sept  'Ufiov 
9^1.  a  descendant  of  Hamix  (q.  v.),  the  grandson  of 
ia^  (Nofflh.  xzvi,  21> 

Hasm'tal  (Heb.  Ckamuial',  bt^^QH,  Hnman  o/'the 
^;  Sept  'A/uroX,  bat  in  Jer.  lii,  1  'A/uraoX,  Yidgate 
A^Sld;  bat  the  Hebu  text  has  b^'^TSn,  ChamUal'  [of 
^  aame  hnport],  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  18 ;  Jer.  lii,  1),  the 
^hta  of  Jeremiah  of  Labnah,  wife  of  king  Josiah 
asd  mother  of  king  Jeboahas  (2  Kings  xxiii,  31),  also 
efiQD|;Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv,  18;  Jer.  111,1).    KC 

Banam'eel  (Heb.  Chanamd',  bif;i23n,  perh.  i  q. 
Bnwmtil;  Sept  'AvafurfX  ,Tulg.  Ilanameel),  son  of  Shal- 
^  Bid  oooan  of  Jeremiah,  to  whom,  before  the  siege 
ef  Jeruaalem,  he  sold  a  field  which  he  possessed  in  Ana-^ 
^h,  a  town  of  the  Levites  (Jer.  xxxii,  6-12).  If  this 
Ud  bdoogcd  to  Hanameel  as  a  Levite,  the  sale  of  it 
*i«ld  imply  that  an  ancient  law  had  fallen  into  disuse 
^.  xxv,34) ;  but  it  is  posdble  that  it  may  have  been 
^  propoty  of  Hanameel  in  right  of  his  mother.  Com- 
pos the  ciae  of  Barnabas,  who  was  also  a  Levite;  and 
^  note  of  Grotius  on  Acts  iv,  87.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
1^7)  auppoees  that  a  portion  of  the  Levitical  estates 
■^  be  sold  within  the  tribe.  Fairbfum  (s.  v.)  sug- 
fiHli  that  as  this  was  a  tj-pical  act,  the  ordmary  civil 


rules  do  not  apply  to  it  The  transaction,  however,  was 
conducted  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  transfer,  at  the 
special  instance  of  Jehovah,  and  was  intended  to  e\nnce 
the  certainty  o(  restoration  from  the  approaching  exile 
by  showing  that  possessions  which  could  be  established 
by  documents  would  yet  be  of  future  value  to  the  pos- 
sessor (Jer.  xxxii,  13-15).    RC.  589.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Ha'nan  (Heb.  Chanan',  ",30,  merciful,  or  perh.  rather 
an  abbreviation  of  "jJOil,  later  John  [see  Ananias  ;  Ha- 
NANi,  etc] ;  Sept.  'Amv,  but  in  Jer.  xxxv,  4  'Avavlag), 
the  name  of  at  least  seven  men.  See  also  Baal-Ha- 
nan;  Ben-Hanan;  Elon-betii-Hanan. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  (or  descendants)  of  Shashak,  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viii,  23).   B.a  apparently  between  1612  and  1093. 

2.  Son  of  Maachab,  and  one  of  David's  heroes  (1 
Chron.  xi,  43).     KC 1046. 

3.  Father  of  Igdaliah, «  a  man  of  God  ;**  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  sons  Jeremiah  tested  the  fidelity  of  the  Rech- 
abiteU  (Jer.  xxxv,  4).    RC.  ante  606. 

4.  The  last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel  the  Bcnja- 
mite  (1  Chron.  viii,  38  ;ix,  44),    B.C.cir.588. 

5.  One  of  the  Nethinim  whose  family  returned  from 
the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  46;  Neh.  vii, 
49).     B.a  ante  53& 

6.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expound- 
ing the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  \-iii,  7 ;  comp.  Lx,  4, 5). 
He  also  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  10).  From  Neh.  xiii,  13,  it  appears  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Zaccur,  and,  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
he  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  distribute  the  LeWti- 
cal  revenues  among  bis  brethren.    B.C  cir.  410. 

7.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  subscribed  the 
solemn  covenant  drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  22). 
In  ver.  26  his  name  appears  to  be  repeated  in  the  same 
list    B.a  ai.  410. 

Hanan'eel  (Heb.  CAanan^/',^K33r|,  which  God  has 
gndovaly  given  ;  Sept  'A va/ui^X,  Vulgate  Ilananeel),  a 
tower  (55??)  of  Jerusalem,  situated  on  the  exterior  wall 
beyond  the  tower  of  Meah  in  going  from  the  Sheep- 
gate  towards  the  Fish-gate  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xii,  39).  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi,  38 ;  Zech.  xiv,  10.  Its  po- 
sition appears  to  have  been  at  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  present  mosque  inclosure  (see  Strong's  J/armony 
and  Expos,,  Append,  ii,  p.  1 9).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  251) 
also  locates  it  in  this  \*idnity,  but  absurdly  identifies  it 
with  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  See  Jerusalesi.  Gcse- 
nius  (Thes.  I/dt,  s.  v.)  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
so  called  from  the  name  of  its  founder  or  builder. 

Hanani'arf(lle'b.  [and  Chald.]  Chananyah',  ^Jf  Sfr, 
•Iso  [1  Chron.  xxv,  23 ;  2  Chron.  xxW,  11 ;  Jer.  xxxvi, 
12]  in  the  prolonged  form  Chananya'hu,  !|h*^3Sn,whom 
Jehovah  has  graciously  given,  comp.  A  nomas,  etc ;  Sept 
*Avavia  or  ^KvaviaQ,  Vulg.  Ilanamd),  the  name  of  a 
number  of  men.    See  also  Ananiaii  ;  Annas,  etc 

1.  A  "  son**  of  Shashak,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chron.  viii,  24).  KC  apparently  between 
1612  and  1093. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  (with  eleven  of 
his  kinsmen)  was  appointed  by  David  to  superintend 
the  sixteenth  division  (blowers  on  horns)  of  Levitical 
muncians  (2  Chron.  xxv,  4,  23).    B.C.  1014. 

3.  One  of  king  Uzziah's  chief  military  ofilccrs  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  1 1).     B.a  803. 

4.  The  father  of  Shelemiah  and  grandfather  of  Irijah, 
which  last  was  the  guard  of  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who 
arrested  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13).  B.C.  considerably 
ante  589. 

5.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
"  princes"  to  whom  Michaiah  reported  Bamch's  reading 
of  Jeremiah's  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12).    RC.  ante  005. 

6.  Son  of  Azur,  a  false  prophet  of  Gibeon,  who,  by 
opposing  his  prophecies  to  those  of  Jeremiah,  brought 
upon  himself  the  terrible  sentence,  *'  Thou  shalt  die  this 
yearj  because  thou  hast  taught  rebellion  against  the 
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Lord."  He  died  accordingly  (Jer.  xxviii,  1  sq.).  B.C. 
695. — Kit  to,  8.  V.  Ilananiah  publicly  prophesied  in  the 
Temple  that  within  two  yeta^  Jeconiah  and  all  his  fel- 
low-captives, with  the  vessels  of  the  Lo|d*8  house  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  tAken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be 
brought  back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xx\dii) :  an  indication 
that  treacherous  negotiations  were  already  secretly 
opened  with  Pharaoh-IIophra  (who  had  just  succeeded 
Psammi^  on  the  Egyptian  throne),  and  that  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  destruction  of  the  Baby- 
lonian power  by  him.  The  preceding  chapter  (xxvii, 
8)  shows  further  that  a  league  was  already  in  progress 
between  Judah  and  the  neighboring  nations  of  Edom, 
Ammon,  Moab,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing resistance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  combination, 
no  doubt,  with  the  projecteil  movements  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra.  Ilananiah  corroborated  his  prophecy  by  tak- 
ing off  from  the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he 
wore  by  divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii)  in  token  of  the 
subjection  of  Judsa  and  the  neighboring  countries  to 
the  Babylonian  empire),  and  breaking  it,  adding,  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  from  the  neck  of  all  na- 
tions within  the  space  of  two  full  years."  But  Jeremi- 
ah was  bid  to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden 
yokes  which  ho  had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of 
iron,  so  firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added 
this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Ilananiah^s  death,  the  ful- 
filment of  which  closes  the  history'  of  this  false  prophet 
The  history  of  Hananiah  is  of  great  uiterest,  as  tturow- 
ing  much  light  upon  the  Jewish  politics  of  that  event- 
ful time,  divided  as  parties  were  into  the  partisans  of 
Babylon  on  one  hand,  and  £g>'pt  on  the  other.  It  also 
exhibits  the  machinery  of  false  prophecies,  by  which 
the  irreligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own  poli- 
cy, in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that 
it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political  calculation  on 
which  such  false  prophecies  were  hazarded,  it  supplies 
an  important  clew  in  particular  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  date  of  Pharaoh-Hophra*s  (or  Apries'a)  accession  to 
the  Egyptian  throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  in- 
effectual effort  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (which 
had  been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi, 
2)  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The  lean- 
ing to  Eg}-pt,  indicated  by  Hananiah*s  prophecy  as  hav- 
ing begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in  the  sixth 
of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which  cost  Zedekiah  his 
crown  and  his  Ufe,  as  we  learn  from  Ezek.  xvii,'  12-20 ; 
the  date  being  fixeil  by  a  comparison^pf  Ezek.  viii,  1 
with  XX,  1.  The  temporary  success  of  the  intrigue, 
which  is  described  in  Jer.  xxxvii,  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  return  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This 
history  of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  nuumer  in  which 
the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and  obstructed 
the  beneficent  effects  of  the  ministry  of  the  true  proph- 
ets, and  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the  way  in 
which  they  prophesied  smooth  things,  and  said  peace 
when  there  was  no  peace  (compare  1  Kings  xxii,  11,  24, 
25). — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Jeremiah. 

7.  The  original  name  of  one  of  Daniel^s  youthful 
companions  and  one  of  the  "  three  Hebrew  children ;" 
better  known  by  his  Babylonian  name  Suadragh  (Dan. 
i;vi,7). 

8.  Son  of  Zerubbabel,  and  fath^  of  Rephaiah;  one 
of  the  paternal  ancestors  of  Christ  (1  Chron.  iii,  19, 21). 
(See  Strong's  Uarm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  16, 17.) 
B.C.  post  536.  He  is  possibly  the  same  with  No  10. 
See  Genealogy  of  Christ. 

9.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Bcbai,  an  Israelite  who  re- 
nounced his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  28).     B.C.  459. 

10.  The  "  ruler  of  the  palace"  (H'J'^an  "^ig),  and  the 
person  who  was  associated  with  Nehemiah's  brother 

^  in  the  charge  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.    See 


Hanaxi.  The  high  eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  him  that 
"he  was  a  faithfid  man,  and  feared  God  above  manv** 
(Neh.  vii,  2).  Hb  office  seems  to  have  been  one  of  au- 
thority and  tmst,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of  Elia- 
kim,who  was  "over  the  house"  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  See  Eliakih.  The  arrangements  for  guarding^ 
the  g^tes  of  Jerusalem  were  intrusted  to  him  with  Ha- 
nani,  the  Tirshatha's  brother.  Prideaux  thinka  that 
the  appointment  of  Ilanani  and  Hananiah  indicates  that 
at  this  time  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  but  withmit 
sufficient  ground.  Nehemiah  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinuously at  Jerusalem  for  some  time  after  the  coniple- 
tion  of  the  wall  (vii,  5,  65;  viii,  9;  x,  1).  If,  too,  the 
term  rt^*^2h  means,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  and  as  the 
use  of  it  in  Neh.  ii,  8,  makes  not  improbable,  not  the 
palace,  but  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  called  by  Joaephus 
fiapti,  there  is  stiU  less  reason  to  imagine  Nehemlah's 
absence.  In  this  case  Hananiah  would  be  a  priest,  per- 
haps of  the  same  fami^  as  the  preceding.  The  render- 
ing, moreover,  of  Neh.  vii,  2,  3,  should  probably  be, 
"And  I  enjoined  (or  gave  orders  to)  Hanani  .  .  .  and 
Hananiah,  the  captains  of  the  fortress  .  .  .  concerning 
Jerusalem,  and  said.  Let  not  the  gates,"  etc.  There  is 
no  authority  for  rendering  b?  by  "over" — "He  gave 
such  an  one  charge  over  Jerusalem."  The  passaf^ea 
quoted  by  Gesenius  are  not  one  of  them  to  the  point. — 
Smith,  s.  v. 

11.  The  son  of  "  one  of  the  apothecaries"  (or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense,  Exod.  xxx,  22-38), 
who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii, 
8) ;  possibly  the  same  with  No.  9.     KC.  446. 

12.  A  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  one  of  the  priests  who 
repaired  those  parts  of  the  waU  of  Jerusalem  opposito 
their  houses  (Neh.  iii,  80),    B.a  446. 

13.  A  priest,  apparently  son  of  Jeremiah,  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xii,  12) ;  probably  the  same  with  one  of 
those  who  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem (ver.  41).    B.a  446. 

Hana'ni  (Heb.  Chanam',  *^33r[,  God  has  gratified  me^ 
or  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  Ifanamah ;  Sept.  'A  va  vi , 
but  'Apavia  in  Ezra  x,  10,  and  'Avaviac  in  Neh.  vii,  2  ; 
y  ulg.  Ilanam),  the  name  of  at  least  three  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  (with  his  eleven 
kinsmen)  had  charge  of  the  eighteenth  dinsion  of  Le- 
vitical  musicians  in  the  appointments  of  David  (1  Chron. 
XXV,  4, 25),     B.a  1014. 

2.  A  prophet  who  was  sent  to  rebuke  king  Asa  for 
his  want  of  faith  in  subsidizing  the  king  of  Syria  agamst 
the  rival  king  Baasha,  whereas  he  should  rather  have 
seized  the  occasion  to  triumph  over  both  (2  Chron.  x\n, 
1-10).  In  punishment  for  this  defection  from  the  true 
God,  he  was  threatened  with  a  troublous  residue  to  hia 
reign.  See  Asa.  Enraged  at  the  prophet's  boldness, 
the  king  seized  and  thrust  him  into  prison,  from  which, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  soon  released.  B.C. 
928.  This  Hanani  is  probably  the  same  with  the  father 
of  the  prophet  Jehu,  who  denounced  king  Baasha  (1 
Kings  xvi,  7),  also  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xlx,  2 ; 
comp.  XX,  84). 

3.  Apparently  a  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  went  from 
Jerusalem  to  Shushan,  being  sent  most  probably  by  Ezra, 
and  brought  that  information  respecting  the  miserahle 
condition  of  the  returned  Jews  which  led  to  the  mission 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i,  2).  Hanani  came  back  to  Judiea, 
probably  along  with  his  brother,  and,  together  with  one 
Hananiah,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  and  see  that  they  were  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing and  dosed  in  tlie  evening  at  the  appointed  time 
(Neh.  vUf  2).  The  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place 
rendered  this  an  important  and  responsible  duty,  not 
uimttended  with  danger.    B.C  446. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hanby,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesle^^an  prc«ch<^ 
was  bom  at  Carlisle  Dec  16, 1733 ;  was  left  an  orphan 
at  seven,  and  bound  to  a  trade  at  twelve.  He  had  little 
education,  but  had  serious  thoughts  from  infancy,  and 
was  confirmed  at  thirteen.    Some  time  after,  through 
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llCetkoifiit  mflnftnee,  he  was  ooareited.  In  1754  he  be- 
gm  to  pRttcfa,  and,  during  his  first  year  of  work,  if  as 
iiftn  in  dn^er  of  Ticdent  death  from  mobs.  In  1755 
he  vas  admitted  into  the  itinerancy.  He  afterwards 
pfcgehal  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  kingdom.  He  died 
at  Ktdmgfaam  Dec  29, 1796.  Mr.  Hanby's  labors  tend- 
ed gRathr  to  the  sproui  of  yital  religion  among  some 
(^the  most  abandoned  and  violent  districts  of  England. 
See  Jackaon,  Lives  of£arl^  Methodist  Preachers,  i,  274. 
(aUT.) 

Hancock,  Thoxas,  a  patron  of  Harvard  College. 
He  kft  most  of  hia  property  to  his  nephew,  governor 
HflKodc,  but  yet  bequeathed  £1000  for  the  foundation 
of  a  profenorship  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Ian- 
gasfges  at  Harvard ;  ^1000  to  the  Society  for  propaga- 
tbg  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  and  £600  to  the 
tsmn  of  Boston  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
t^  insane.  He  died  at  Boston  August  1, 1764. — Atm. 
r,  1764. 


Hand  (y^fSfSdj  the  open  palm ;  C)3,  haph,  the  hoUow 
of  tibe  partly-<do8ed  hand ;  Greek  x^^p ;  l*^^^t  yamin', 
cbe  ri^  hand,  di^id  ;  hi'Q^y  temSl%  the  left  hand,  ipitr- 
Tt^jBtwvftov)jthe  principal  organ  of  feeling,  rightly 
daoadnated  by  Gralen  the  instrument  of  instruments, 
SDce  thb  member  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  purposes 
is  which  it  was  designed,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
visdom  and  providence  of  the  great  Creator  {The  Hand, 
flSf  MetAamsm  and  vital  Endotpments,  as  ethicing  Design, 
\ff  Sr  Charles  Bell).  Considering  the  multiplex  effica- 
cy of  the  human  hand,  the  control  which  it  has  given 
aan,the  conquest  over  the  external  world  which  it  has 
eiaUed  him  to  achieve,  and  the  pleasing  and  useful  rev- 
ciatiims  and  improvements  which  it  has  brought  about, 
T?  are  ]H>t  surprised  to  read  the  glowing  eulogy  in 
wkieh  (Ticero  (^De  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  60)  has  indulged  on  the 
a^^ect,  nor  to  find  how  important  is  the  part  which  the 
hsad  perfbnns  in  the  records  of  divine  revelation.  The 
imd  ilself  serves  to  distinguish  man  fh>m  other  terres- 
trial beings.  Of  the  two  hands,  the  right  has  a  prefer^ 
can  doived  firom   natural  endowment.    See  Lept- 
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Hands  are  the  symbols  of  human  action ;  pure  hands 
ve  pure  acticms;  unjust  hands  are  deeds  of  injustice; 
haads  fuH  of  blood,  actions  stained  with  craelty,  and  the 
Bke(Psa.xc,17;  Job  ix,80;  1  Tim.ii,8;  Isa.  i,  15). 
Washing  of  the  hands  was  the  s^onbol  of  innocence  (Psa. 
xxri^6 ;  Ixxiii,  13).  Of  this  Pilate  furnishes  an  exam- 
^  (Maitt.  xxvii,  ^).  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to 
wash  their  Jiands  before  and  after  meat  (see  Mark  vii,8 ; 
Mitt.  tI,  2;  Luke  xi,  88).  Washing  of  hands  was  a 
nabol  of  rrpiation,  as  might  be  shown  by  numerous 
nSenaeta ;  and  of  sanctijic^ion,  aa  appears  iVom  several 
|ia^e9(lCor.vi,ll;  Isa.1,16;  P&a.xxiv,8,4).  See 
Washisg  of  Hahds.  Paul,  in  1  Tim.  ii, 8,  says^  *'I  will 
thsvsSne  that  men  pray  everywhere,  liftv^  up  holy 
kmds,^  etc  (see  Job  xi,  18, 14).  The  elevation  or  ex- 
tessn  of  tlM  right  hand  was  also  the  ancient  method 
•f  Toting  in  popular  assemblies,  as  indicated  by  the 
Gieck  tenn  %uporovl4i>  (Acts  xiv,  23 ;  2  Cor.  viii,  19). 
la  TitL  Ixxvii,  2,  for  **8ore,"  the  margin  of  our  version 
^*hand;"  tuoA  the  correct  sense  is,  ''My  hands  in  the 
B^  woe  spread  oat,  and  ceased  not." 
Toamte  the  hands  together  over  the  head  was  a  ges- 
of  despairing  grief  (2  Sam.  xiii,  19 ;  Jer.  ii, 87).  The 
in  Jer.  ii,  37,  ''Thy  hands  upon  thy  head,** 
be  explained  hy  the  act  of  Tamar  in  laying  her 
on  her  head  as  a  sign  of  her  degradation  and  sor- 
Mv  (2  Sam.  xiii,  19).  The  expression  "Though  hand 
jm  in  han^  in  Prov.  xi,  21,  is  simply  '^hand  to  hand," 
■ri  sgnifies  tfaroogh  all  ages  and  generations,  ever: 
*^thnB^  an  generations  the  wicked  shall  not  go  un- 


T«  the  right  hand  signified  to  the  south,  the  southern 
■rto;  as  the  leji  hand  signified  the  north  (Job  xxiii, 
h  1  Sib.  xxiii,  19;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  5).    The  term  hand 
Qsed  for  ft  monument,  a  trophy  of  victory 


(1  Sam.  XV,  12);  a  sepulchral  monument,  "Absalom'^ 
PUuje,"  literally  Absalom's  Hand  (2  Sam.  xviii,  18;  see 
Erdmann,  Monumentum  A  haaUmi,  Helmst.  1740).  So  in 
Isa.  Ivi,  5, "  to  them  will  I  give  a  place  within  my  walls 
— a  monument  (or  portion)  and  a  name"  (Gesenius,  The- 
sauK  Hdf.  p.  568). 

To  give  the  right  hand  was  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and 
was  considered  as  confirming  a  promise  or  bargain  (2 
Kings  X,  15;  Ezra  x,  19);  spoken  of  the  vanquished 
giving  their  hands  as  a  pledge  of  submission  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  victors  (Ezek.  xvii,  18 ;  Jer.  1, 15 ;  Lam.  v,  6) ; 
so  to  strike  hands  as  a  pledge  of  suretiship  (Prov.  xvii, 
18 ;  xxii,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxx, 8,  margin).  The  right  hand 
was  lifted  up  in  swearing  or  ftking  an  oath  (Gen.  xiv, 
22 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  40;  Ezek.  xx,  28;  Psa.  cxliv,  11 ;  Isa. 
Ixii,  8) ;  similar  is  the  Arabic  oath, "  By  the  right  hand 
of  AUah."     (See  Taylor's  Fragments,  No.  278.) 

Hand  in  general  is  the  symbol  of  power  and  strength, 
and  the  right  hand  more  particularly  so.  To  hold  by 
the  right  hand  is  the  symbol  of  protection  and  favor 
(Psa.  xviii,  85).  To  stand  or  be  at  one*s  right  hand  is 
to  aid  or  assbt  any  one  (Psa.  xvi,  8 ;  dx,  81 ;  ex,  5; 
cxxi,  5) ;  so  also  "  man  of  thy  right  hand,"  L  e.  whom 
thou  Bustainest,  aidest  (Psa.  Ixxx,  17) ;  "  my  hand  is 
with  any  one,"  L  e.  I  aid  him,  am  on  his  side  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  12 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  19) ;  and  to 
take  or  bold  the  right  hand,  L  e.  to  sustain,  to  aid  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,  28 ;  Isa.  xli,  18 ;  xiv,  1).  So  the  right  hand  of 
feSowthip  (Gal.  ii,  9)  signifies  a  communication  of  the 
same  power  and  authority.  To  lean  upon  the  hand  of 
another  is  a  mark  of  familiarity  and  superiority  (2  Kings 
V,  18;  vii,  17).  To  give  the  hand,  as  to  a  master,  b 
the  token  of  submission  and  future  obedience.  Thus,  in 
2  Chron.  xxx,  8,  the  words  in  the  original, "  Give  the 
hand  unto  the  Lord,"  signify,  Yield  yourselves  unto  the 
Lord.  The  like  phrase  is  used  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  31 ;  Lam. 
V,  6.  "  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the 
hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the 
Lord  our  God"  (Psa.  cxxiii,  2),  which  refers  to  the 
watchful  readiness  of  a  servant  to  obey  the  least  sign  of 
command  (Kitto's  Daily  Bible  lUusU  ad  loc.).  To  kiss 
the  hand  is  an  act  of  homage  (1  Kings  xix,  18;  Job 
xxxi,  27).  To  pour  water  on  any  one's  hands  signifies 
to  serve  him  (2  Kings  iii,  11).  To  "  beal  up  the  hand" 
(Job  xxxvii,  7)  is  to  place  one  in  charge  of  any  special 
business,  for  which  he  will  be  held  accountable.  Marks 
in  the  hands  or  wrists  were  the  tokens  of  8er\'itade,  the 
heathens  being  wont  to  imprint  marks  upon  the  hands 
of  servants,  and  on  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  some 
fiflse  deity.  Thus  in  Zech.  xiii,  6,  the  man,  when  chal- 
lenged for  the  scars  visible  on  his  hands,  would  deny 
that  they  had  proceeded  firom  an  idolatrous  cause,  and 
pretend  that  they  were  the  effects  of  the  wounds  he  had 
given  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  The  right 
hand  stretched  out  is  the  s^nmbol  of  immediate  exertion 
of  power  (Exod.  xv,  12);  sometimes  the  exercise  of 
mercy  (Isa,  Ixv,  2;  Prov.  i,  24). 

The  hand  of  God  is  q)oken  of  as  the  instrument  of 
power,  and  to  it  is  ascribed  that  which  strictly  belongs 
to  God  himself  (Job  xxvii,  11;  Psa.  xxxi,  16;  xcv,  4; 
Isa.  Ixii,  8 ;  Prov.  xxi,  1 ;  Acts  iv,  28 ;  1  Pet.  v,  6).  So 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  being  upon  or  with  any  one  de- 
notes divine  aid  or  favor  (Ezra  vii,  6,  28;  viii,  18,  22, 
18;  Neh.ii,8;  Isa.  i,  25;  Luke  i,  66;  Acts  xi,  21);  fur- 
ther, the  hand  of  the  Lord  i&  upon  or  against  thee,  de- 
notes punishment  (Exod.  ix,  8 ;  Deut  ii,  15 ;  Judg.  ii, 
15;  1  Sam.  vii,  18;  xii,  15;  Ezek.  xiii,  9;  Amos  i,  8; 
Acts  xiii,  11).  In  Job  xxxiii,  7, "  my  hand  shall  not  be 
heavy  upon  thee,"  the  original  term  is  5)5K,  ekeph;  and 
the  passage  signifies  "  my  dignity  shall  not  weigh  heavy 
upon  thee"  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The  hand  of  God  upon  a 
prophet  signifies  the  immediate  operation  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  soul  or  body  of  the  prophet,  as  in  1  Kings 
xvui,  46 ;  2  Kings  iii,  15 ;  Ezek.  i,  8 ;  in,  22 ;  viii,  1.  As 
the  hand,  so  also  tXieJinger  of  God  denotes  his  power  or 
Spirit  (see  Luke  xi,  20,  and  comp.  Matt  xii,  28).    Thai 
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our  Saviour  cast  out  devils  or  diemons  by  hb  bare  com- 
mand, whereas  the  Jews  cast  them  out  only  by  the  in- 
vocation of  the  name  of  God.  So  in  Exod.  viii,  19,  the 
finger  of  God  is  a  work  which  none  but  God  could  per- 
form.   See  Aiui. 

The  hands  of  the  high-priest  were  laid  on  the  head 
of  the  scape-goat  when  the  sins  of  the  people  were  pub- 
licly confessed  (Lev.  zvi,  21).  Witnesses  laid  their 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  accused  person,  as  it  were  to 
signify  that  they  charged  upon  him  the  guilt  of  his 
blood,  and  fteed  themselves  from  it  (Deut.  xiii,  9 ;  xvii, 
7).  The  Hebrews,  when  presenting  their  sin-offerings 
at  the  tabernacle,  confessed  their  sins  while  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  victim  (Lev.  i,  4).  To  ^  All  one's 
hands,"  is  to  take  possession  of  the  priesthood,  to  perform 
the  functions  of  that  office;  because  in  this  ceremony 
those  parts  of  the  victim  which  were  to  be  offered  were 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  new-made  priest  (Judg.  xvii,  5, 
12 ;  Lev.  xvi,  32 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  83).  Jacob  laid  his  hands 
on  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  when  he  gave  them  his  last 
blessing  (Ged,  xlviii,  14).  The  high-priest  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  the  people  as  often  as  he  recited  the 
solenm  form  of  blessing  (Lev.  ix,  22).  Our  Saviour  laid 
his  hands  upon  the  children  that  were  presented  to  him 
and  blessed  them  (Mark  x,  16).  (See  Tiemeroth,  De 
X^tpo^icig^  et  x<<po^oytV>  ^'^'^^  1754.) 

In^position  of  hands  formed  at  an  early  period  a  part 
of  the  ceremonial  observed  on  the  appointment  and  con- 
secration of  persons  to  high  and  holy  undertakings.  In 
Numb,  xxvii,  19,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  thus  speak- 
ing to  Moses, "  Take  thee  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a 
man  in  whom  b  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon 
him,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
all  the  congregation,  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their 
sight,**  etc :  where  it  b  obvious  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands  did  neither  originate  nor  communicate  divine 
gifts;  for  Joshua  had  "the  spirit**  before  he  received 
imposition  of  hands;  but  it  was  merely  an  instrumental 
sign  for  marking  him  out  individually,  and  setting 
him  apart,  in  sight  of  the  congregation,  to  lib  arduous 
work.  Similar  appears  to  be  the  import  of  the  observ- 
ance in  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  (Acts  viii,  15- 
17 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  14 ;  2  Tim.  i,  6).  A  corruption  of  thb 
doctrine  was  that  the  la>'ing  on  of  hands  gave  of  itself 
divine  powers,  and  on  thb  account  Simon,  the  magician 
(Acts  viii,  18),  offered  money,  saying,  "Give  me  also 
thb  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands  he  may  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost,"  intending  probably  to  carry  on 
a  gainful  trade  by  communicating  the  gilt  to  others. 
See  Imposition  of  Hands. 

The  phrase  "  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,***as 
applied  to  the  Saviour,  b  derived  from  the  fact  that 
with  earthly  princes  a  posidon  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  was  accounted  the  chief  place  of  honor,  dignity, 
and  power :  "  upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen" 
(Psa.  xlv,  9 ;  comp.  1  Kings  ii,  19 ;  Psa.  Ixxx,  17).  The 
immediate  passage  out  of  which  sprang  the  phraseology 
employed  by  Jesus  may  be  found  in  Psa.  ex,  1 :  "Jeho- 
vah said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Accordingly  the 
Saviour  declares  before  Caiaphas  (Mait  xxvi,  64 ;  Mark 
xiv,  62),  "  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heav- 
en;** where  the  meaning  obviously  b  that  the  Jews  of 
that  day  should  have  manifest  proof  that  Jesus  held  the 
most  eminent  place  in  the  divine  favor,  and  that  his 
present  humiliation  would  be  succeeded  by  glory,  maj- 
esty, and  power  (Luke  xxiv,  26;  1  Tun.  iii,  16).  So 
when  it  b  said  (Mark  x^'i,  19;  Rom.viii,84;  CoLiii,!; 
1  Pet  iU,  22;  Heb.  i,  8;  viu,  1)  that  Jesus  "sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  "at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high,*'  we  are  obviously  to  understand  the  assertion 
to  be  that,  as  hb  Father,  so  he  worketh  always  (John 
V,  17)  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

In  Col.  ii,  13, 14,  "the  law  of  commandments  con- 
tained in  ordinances"  (Ephes.  ii,  15)  b  designated  "  the 


handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,**  which 
J Aus  blotted  out,  and  took  away,  nailing  it  to  his  croes ; 
phraseology  which  indicates  the  abolition,  on  the  part 
of  the  Saviour,  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Wolfius,  Curte  Phiio- 
log.  in  N,  T.  iii,  16> 

Hand-breadth  (Heb.  n&^,  te'phach,  or  n&b,  to'- 
phach)f  the  palm,  used  as  a  measure  of  four  fingers, 
equal  to  about  four  inches  (Exod.  xxv,  25 ;  xxxvii,  12 ; 
1  Kuigs  vii, 26;  2  Chron.  iv, 6;  Ezek.  xl,  5, 43;  Jer.  Iii, 
21).  In  Psa.  xxxix,  6,  the  expression  "  Thou  hast  made 
my  days  palm-breadths,"  signifies  very  ghort, 

Wkndel,  Geoko  Friedrich,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
musical  composers  and  musicians,  was  bom  at  HaUe,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  Feb.  24, 1684.  He 
manifested  in  early  youth  an  extraordinary  passion  for 
music,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  a  good  player  on  the 
piano  and  the  organ.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  began  to 
compose  for  the  Church  service,  and  continued  doing  so 
every  week  until  he  was  thirteen.  In  1698  he  was  sent 
to  Berlin,where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Attilio.  An 
offer  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  declined  hy  his 
father.  On  the  death  of  the  hitter  ip  1703,  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  pUyed  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera,  and  composed  hb  first  opera,  A  ladra.  He 
next  visited  Italy,  where  he  wrote  operas  for  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Rome.  On  hb  return  fh)m  Rome  he  was, 
in  1709,  appointed  chapel-master  by  the  elector  of  Han- 
over. In  1710  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  in 
1712  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  that  country. 
He  composed,  in  honor  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  hb  cele- 
brated Te  Deum  and  Jubilate^  and  numerous  operas. 
A  Royal  Academy  was  establbhed  (1720)  and  placed 
under  hb  management,  but  hb  violent  temper  invcdved 
him  in  many  troubles;  an  opposition  house  was  started, 
and  soon  both  failed,  with  a  loss  to  Htodel  of  £10,000. 
Soon  after  he  quitted  the  stage  altogether,  in  ordir  to  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  the  composition  of  oratorios.  His 
oratorio  Esther  had  appeared  as  early  as  1720;  in  1732 
it  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  ten  nig^hts 
in  succession.  In  1733  be  produced  at  Oxford  the  ora- 
torio Athalia;  in  1736,  Alexander's  Feast;  in  1788,  Is- 
rael in  Egypt  and  Vcdlegro  ed  ilpenaeroso.  On  the  12th 
of  April,  1741,  the  Messiah^  the  most  sublime  of  his 
compositions,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
where  it  met,  however, with  no  favor;  while  in  Dublin, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause.  HUndel  remained  in  Dublin  for  nine  montlis, 
and  met  there  with  a  generous  support  On  hb  return 
to  London  he  composed  hb  Samson,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  again  produced  the  Meuiah^ 
which  now  secured  to  him  a  general  admiration ;  and, 
being  repeated  annuallv,  brought  to  the  Foundling  Hoe- 
pital,  from  1749  to  1777,  £10,300.  In  1751  Htodel  be- 
came blind,  but  he  still  continued  to  compose  and  to 
play  on  the  piano.  He  died,  as  he  wished,  on  Giood 
Friday,  April  18, 1759, "in  hopes,"  he  said,  "of  meeting 
hb  good  God,  hb  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour,  on  the  day 
of  hb  resurrection."  Among  hb  works,  which  are  in 
the  queen's  library,  are  50  operas — 8  German,  26  Ital- 
ian, 16  Englbh ;  20  oratorios,  a  great  quantity  of  Church 
music,  cantatas,  songs,  and  instrumental  pieces.  Me 
was  a  wonderful  musician,  and  hb  compositions  are 
often  full  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Hb  operas  are 
seldom  performed,  but  his  oratorios  hold  the  same  place 
in  music  that  in  the  English  drama  b  accorded  to  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare;  and  the  HiLndel  festivals,  lastini; 
several  daj's,  in  which  they  are  performed  by  thousands 
of  singers  and  musicians,  are  the  grandest  musical  ex» 
hibitions  of  our  times.  See  V.  Scholcher,  The  Life  of 
Handel  (London,  1857) ;  Chrysander,  G.  F,  Handel  (Lpi. 
1^58) ;  Gervinus,  Handel  und  Shakspeare  (Lpz.  1868)  ; 
Contemporary  Review,  April,  1869,  p.  508.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Handful,  a  representative  in  the  A.  Vera  of  several 
Heb.  terms  and  phrases:  prop.  ^]D  M^^,  the^  q/*the 
hand  (1  Kings  x\'ii,  12),  or  7]3  K^TS,  Xjo  fill  the  hand 
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<»tike  a  handful,'*  Lev.  ix^  17);  also  ycp,  a  Jut-tviH 
(Ler.  u,  2;  r,  12;  vi,  16;  but  tJieaf  in  Gen.  xli.  47),  or 
yr^,  to  pre**^  8C  the  fist  full  (♦*  take  a  handful,"  Numb, 
r,  26):  and  brt?,  the  koUow  pakn  itself  (Isa.  xl,  12), 
benoe  its  fill  (1  Kings  xx,  10;  Ezck.  xiii,  19) ;  less  prop. 
C^n  (Exod.  ix,  8),  the  two  fsli  (as  rendered  Prov. 
SIX.  4:  elsewhere  "hands")  improp.  *l''T35  ^^*  **» 
22X  nd  rns  (Ruth  ii,  16),  which  denotes  a  9kt(\f  (as 
the  fenner  is  elsewhere  rendered),  the  one  as  ttandmg 
oaoi^  ind  the  other  as  cut  and  kouted;  falsely  riDD, 
oindawr  (Faa.  Ixxil,  16). 

Handiczaft,  a  general  term  (not  occurring,  how- 
cvef;  in  the  Bible)  lor  any  manufacture.  See  Abtifi- 
ax.  Although  the  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  to 
vincfa  those  arts  were  carried  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain  (Gen.  iv,  22),  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  pntportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits 
of  the  antedfluvian  races;  Among  nomad  races,  as  the 
Bedouin  ArabSy  or  the  tribes  of  Northern  and  Central 
An  and  of  America,  the  wants  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
uu  which  soi^y  them,  are  few;  and  it  is  only  among 
the  oiy  dwdfers  that  both  of  them  are  multiplied  and 
■ake  pngress.  The  following  particulars  may  be  gath- 
ered respecting  the  various  handicrafts  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.     See  Craftsmak. 

1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in  war,  in 
ajcncQlture,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  was  doubtless  one 
o(  the  eazhest  ap^caticns  of  laix>r ;  and,  together  with 
inn,  working  in  brass,  or,  rather,  copper  alloyed  with 
tza,  bfonze  (risro,  Gesenius,  7*he9,  Ileb.  p.  875),  is  men- 
tigaed  in  the  same  passage  as  practiced  in  antediluwian 
tioMs  (Gen.  iv,  22).  The  use  of  this  last  is  usually  con- 
sdend  as  an  art  of  higher  antiquity  even  than  that  of 
iroQ  (HesiodylForls  omj  Days,  p.  150;  Wilkinson,  Anc, 
E^u.  152,  abridgment),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mtal,  whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  have  been  largely 
■Bed,  citiMT  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  constmction 
of  the  ark  (Gen.  vi,  14, 16).  Whether  the  weapons  for 
■v  or  diaee  osed  by  the  eariy  warriors  of  Syria  and 
Assrria,  or  the  airow-heads  of  the  archer  Ishmael,  were 
«f  fannze  or  iron,  cannot  be  ascertairied;  but  we  know 
that  iron  was  used  for  warlike  purposes  by  the  Assyrians 
(Lcraid,  Am.  end  Bab,  p.  194) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tint  Aooe-tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Mexi- 
eodvere  used  in  the  eariier  times  by  the  Egyptians,  as 
wefl  as  the  Penians  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or  dint 
kaiTcs  oootinued  to  be  used  by  them,  and  by  the  inhab- 
itaats  of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
(t  refigioos  purposes,  after  the  introduction 
of  iron  into  general  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc 
i^x,3a3,3&4;  ii,163;  Prescott,  A/«artco,  i, 
113^;  EjumL  iv,  25;  Josh,  v,  2;  Ist  Egypt. 
BMB,  Bdt.  Mns.  case  36, 37>  Iiv  the  con- 
Mractkm  of  the  tabernacle,  copper,  but  no 
inn,  appcan  to  have  been  used,  though  the 
^Ssj  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well 
kaowrn  to  the  Jews,  both  firom  their  own  use 


probably  of  the  superior  kind  (2  Kings  xxiv,  16;  Jet 
xxix,  2).    See  Ciiarashih. 

The  worker  in  gold  cmd  silver  (iTj^is ;  dpyvpOKovoQ ; 
Xwvcvr^Cy  argaUariuSf  aurifex)  must  have  found  em- 
ployment both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  neighboring 
nations  in  very  early  times,  as  appears  from  the  orna- 
ments sent  by  Abraham  to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  22, 53 ; 
XXXV,  4;  xxxviii,  18;  Deut.  vii,  25).  But,  whatever 
skill  the  Hebrews  possessed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much  fix>m  Egypt  and  its  **  iron-fur- 
naces," both  in  metal-work  and  in  the  arts  of  setthig 
and  polishing  precious  stones;  arts  which  were  turned 
to  account  both  in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  making  of  the  priests'  ornaments,  and  also  in 
the  casting  of  the  golden  calf  as  well  as  its  destruction 
by  Moses,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Goguet,  by  a  meth- 
od which  he  had  leamt  in  Egj-pt  (Gen.  xli,  42;  Exod. 
iii,  22;  xii,  85;  xxxi,  4, 5;  xxxii,  2,  4,  20,  24;  xxxvii, 
17, 24 ;  xxxviii,  4, 8,  24, 24, 25 ;  xxxix,  6,  89 ;  Neh.  iii, 
8;  Isa.  xliv,  12).  Various  processes  of  the  goldsmiths* 
work,  including  operations  in  the  raw  material,  are  illus- 
trated by  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  ilnc.A^.ii, 
186,152,162).    See  GoLDSMiTM,  etc 

After  the  conquest,  frequent  notices  are  found  both  of 
moulded  and  wrought  metal,  including  soldering,  which 
last  had  tong  been  known  in  Egj-pt ;  but  the  Phoeni- 
cians appear  to  have  possessed  greater  skill  than  the 
Jews  in  these  arts,  at  least  in  Solomon's  time  (Judg.  viii, 
24,27;  xvii,4;  1  Kings  vii,"! 8, 45, 46;  Isa.xli,7;  Wisd. 
xv,4;  Ecclus.  xxxviii, 28;  Bar.  vi,  50,55,  57;  Wilkin- 
son, ii,  162).  See  Zaiucpiiath.  Even  in  the  desert, 
mention  is  made  of  beating  gold  into  plates,  cutting  it 
into  wire,  and  also  of  setting  precious  stones  in  gold 
(Exod.  xxxix,  8, 6,  etc ;  Beckmann,  Hist.  o/Inv,  ii,  414 ; 
Gesenius,  p.  1229).    See  Metau 

Among  the  tools  of  the  smith  are  mentioned  tongs 
(^?^5^^'  X«/5«C,/or«7M,  Gesenius,  p.  761 ;  Isa.  vi,  6), 
hammer  (^"^ZfiD,  tr^vpa,  malleus^  Gcsisn.  p.  1101),  anvil 
(C5p,  Gesenius,  p.  1118),  bellows  {^W,  ^vofiTiip^svffla" 
iorium,  Gesenius,  p.  896 ;  Isa.  xli,  7 ;  Jer.  vi,  29;  Ecclus. 
xxx\'iii,28;  Wilkinson,  ii,816).     See  each  word. 

In  the  N.  T.,  Alexander  "  the  coppersmith"  (o  x«X- 
KiVQ^  of  Ephesus  is  mentioned,  where  also  was  carried 
on  that  traide  in  '^  silver  shrines"  {yaoi  dpyvpoT)  which 
was  represented  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith  (dpyvpo* 
Kovoc)  as  being  in  danger  from  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity (Acts  xix,  24, 28;  2  Tim.  iv,  14).    See  Coppersmith. 

2.  The  work  of  the  carpaUer  (0*^X5  C^in,  W rrwv, 


Carpenters.    (Wilkinson.) 


•f  k  and  fhm  their  Egyptian  education,     ^^„    ^^,  ,^      .  .    vT  T/,  ^  J  v T 


whife  the  Canaanitish  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tiae  aad  Syria  were  in  fhU  possession  of 
iu  SK  both  for  wariike  and  domestic  purposes  (Exod. 
XX, 25;  xxT,  3;  xxvii,  19;  Numb,  xxxv,  16;  Deut. iii, 
11;  hr,  20;  viii,  9;  Josh,  viii,  31 ;  xvii,  16, 18).  After 
the  filahBdrment  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupa- 
ta«  of  a  amith  (0"in)  became  recognised  as  a  distinct 
«B(lojinent  (1  Sam.  xiii,  19).  The  designer  of  a  higher 
«fcr  appears  to  have  been  called  specially  yo^  (Ge- 

pu  581 ;  Exod.  xxxv,  30, 85 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  15 ; 
Arck,  ffeinr.  c  14,  §  16).  The  smith's  work 
^MPtmTjug  wotkera  in  the  precious  metals)  and  its  re- 
mits axe  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xii,  31 ; 
1  Cags v],7;  2 Chron. xxvi,  14;  Isa. xliv,  12;  liv,  16). 
the  captives  taken  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchad- 

weie  1000  '^  craftamen"  and  smiths,  who  were 


«, «,  adses;  w,  •  •qaar* ;  »,  man 


planing  or  poliaoing  tba  lif  of  a  chair. 

artffex  Ugnariu$)  is  often  mentioned  in  Scriptiure  (e.  g. 
Gren.  \4, 14 ;  Exod.  xxxvii ;  Isa.  xliv,  18).  In  the  pal- 
ace built  by  David  for  himself,  the  workmen  employed 
were  chiefly  Phcenicians  sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v,  11; 
1  Chron.  xiv,  1),  as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least 
the  principal  of  those  who  were  employed  by  Solomon 
in  his  works  (1  Kings  v,  6).  But  iu  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  executed  under  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  and  also 
in  the  rebuilding  tinder  Zcrubbabel,  no  mention  is  made 
of  foreign  workmen,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  tim- 
ber is  expressly  said  to  have  been  brought  by  sea  to 
Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  Kings  xi,  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  12; 
Ezra  iii,  7).  That  the  Jewish  carpenters  must  have 
been  able  to  carve  with  some  skill  is  e\*ident  from  Isa. 
xli,  7;  xliv,  13,  in  Avhich  last  passage  some  of  the  im- 
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plementa  used  in  the  trade 
rule  O'^'D,  fiirpov,  aonai 
pencil,  GeWniiu,  p.  133T),  laeunring-line  (^p, 
GcBenius,  p.  ISO]),  compass  (Ttim-a,  irapa- 
y/ja^'c,  circiiHu,  Gesenius,  p,  460),  plane,  or 
»raootliing  uiatrument  (nsisptt,  «ii\Xo,ni»- 
daa  (GcMn.  p.  1226, 1338),  axe  (;Tn^,  Gesen. 
p.  S02,  or  drf^p,  GeieD.  p.  1236,  Uivn,  -xu- 
rii).    Seo  each  of  these  words. 

The  piocesa  of  the  work,  and  the  tools  used 
by  EgyptJan  carpenters,  and  aba  coopers  and 
wheelwrights,  are  displayed  m  Egyptian  mon- 
uments and  relics;  the ' fbrmer,  including  dovetailing, 
veneering,  drilling,  glueing,  Tunishing,  and  inlaying, 
may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson,^ fit  i>ii,  111-119.     Of  the 
Utter,  many  apedmeos,  including  saws,  hatchets,  knives, 
awls,  Daiis,  a  hone,  and  a  drill,  also  turned  objects  in 
bone,  exist  in  the  DritJsh  Muaeam,  1  at  Egypt 
42-13,  Nos.  60«)-GlS8.     See  also  Wilkinson,  ii, 
lig.  395.    See  CARFEirrER. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter  (i 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
the  Virgin  Slary,  and  ascribed  to  our  Lord  himself  by 
way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi,  B ;  Matt.  xHi,  55 ;  and  Jiiet, 
Mart,  dial  Tn/ph.  e.  88). 

8.  The  masons  {S^'^'-ii,  2  Kings  xii,  12  [18],  tenfl- 
buUderi,  Geseuius,  p.  2G9)  employed  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon, at  least  the  chief  of  them,  wcie-  FhcBnicians,  as  is 
implied  also  in  the  word  B->i3J,  men  of  Gebal,  Jebail, 
Bybloi  {Geaen.  p.  258 ;  1  Kiiigs  v,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxviJ,  9  j 
Burckhardt,  Si/ria,  p.  ITS).  Other  terros  employed  are 
Vp  laK  iID^n,irohbno/iro/i.»foii«(2S«m.T,ll-,  I 
Chii)n.'K:[ii,  15);  D''Ssn, 
Chron.  xxii,2,  I5,''warfcen  of  stone;"  Ezra  iii,T,  etc). 
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The  0^33  (2  Kinga  xii,  12)  were  probably 
nuu'^r-niasons  ("  builderB,"  rer.  11).  Among 
their  implementa  are  meotioned  ihe  saw 
(n^33,  wpivv);  the  plumb-luie  (TiSK.tieseii. 
p.  215),  the  measuring-recd  (nj^,  rriXo/ior, 
eahaua,  Gesen.  p.  1221).  As  they  also  pre- 
pared the  stone*  by  keaiHff  (1  Chron.  ixn, 
2),  Ihey  must  ha^'e  used  the  chisel  and  the 
mallet  {TIS^IS,  I  Kings  vi,  7),  though  no 
mention  of  the  fonner  occuia  in  Scripture. 
Thej-  used  also  the  measuring-line  C^.Job 
xxxviii,  S;  Zech.  i,  16)  and  the  axe  ly^l, 
1  Kings  vi,  7).  See  each  word.  Some  of 
these,  and  also  the  chisel  and  mallet,  are  rep- 
resented on  £g}-ptian  monument*  (Wilkio- 
soii,  Ane.  Fsypiian),  813,  314),  or  preserved 
in  Ihe  British  Museum  (1st  Egj-pt.  room,  Nft 
3114,6038).  The  lai;ge  stones  used  in  Sdo- 
mon's  Temple  aic  said  by  Joaephua  to  have 
been  fitted  together  ciaetly  without  ntbei 
mortar  or  cramps,  but  the  foundation  sumes 
to  have  been  fastened  with  lead  (Jaaephii^ 
j4n(.i'iii,a,2;  XV,  11,3).  For  ordinary  Udld- 
ing, mortar, "fij  (Gesen. p.  1828), waa  used; 
somelimeB,pethap(>,bilumet.aa  was  the  case 
at  Babylon  (Gen.  xi,  8).  Tlio  lime,  clay,  and 
straw  of  which  mortar  is  generally  compMcd 
in  the  East  requires  to  be  very  carefully  mix- 
ed and  united  so  as  to  resist  wet  (Lane,JfDit 
Eg.  i,27(  Shmv,  TranU,  p.  206).  The  mil 
"daubed  with  imtempered  mortar"  of  Eukiel 
(xiii,  10)  was  pertiapc  a  sort  of  cob-waU  of 
mnd.orolay  without  lime  (VBn,GeMniiis,  p. 
1616),  which  would  gi™  way  under  heavy 
rain.  The  use  of  whilewasb  on  tombs  is  re- 
marked by  our  Lord  (Matt,  sxiii,  27 ;  see  also 
j[^    MishiL  ilaoMtr  Sheni,  v,  I),    Houses  infected 
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vitb  ieproey  were  required  by  the  law  to  be  rcplastered 
(I^r.  xrr,  40-45) .  For  kindred  works  in  earth  and  clay, 
see  BsicK^PbTTEB;  Glass,  etc. 

4  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  is  that  of  ship 
ed  bu«t  Suildin^,  which  most  have  been  exerdsecl  to 
■Be  extmt  for  the  fishing^vessels  on  the  lake  of  Gen- 
lOBtt  (Matt.  Tin,  23 ;  ix,  1 ;  John  xxi,  8, 8).  Solomon 
\mk  ai  Ezkm-Geber  ships  for  his  foreign  trade,  which 
voe  manned  by  Phcenidan  crews,  an  experiment  which 
iekflebaphat  endearored  in  vain  to  renew  (1  Kings  ix, 
26.27;  xjdiy  48;  2  Chron.  xx,  86,  87).    The  shipmen 

vse  ^27%  a  stalor  (Jonah  i,6;  Ezek.  xxvii, 8, 27-29 ; 
tmm.  Acts  xxvii,  80;  Rev.  xviii,  17);  banh  S'n, 
(JonAh  i,  6;  vavKhjpoCf  Acts  xxx-iijll); 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  9,  etc ;  Jonah  i,  5).    See 

&.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  religions  services,  and  in 
times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  monarchs,  imply  knowl- 
edge aad  pmctice  in  the  art  of  the  ^apothecaries" 
f-'^'i^'A  fappuf/oi,  piffmen/€arn),  who  appear  to  have 
famtd  a  giiOd  or  asBoeiation  (Exod.  xxx,  25,85;  Neh. 
m,8;  2  Chioo.  xvi,  14;  Eccles.  vii,  1;  x,  1;  Ecdus. 
xxKTm,8).     See  Perfx-me. 

&.  The  arts  of  epinning  and  weaving  both  wool  and 
^ca  were  carried  on  in  early  times,  lis  they  still  are 
■■aSy  among  the  Bedouins,  by  women.  The  women 
ifM  and  wove  goat*8  hair  and  flax  for  the  Tabernacle, 
m  m  later  times  their  skill  was  employed  in  like  man- 
Dff  kr  idolatrotis  purposes.  One  of  the  excellences  at- 
ti&sted  to  the  good  bouseMrife  is  her  skill  and  industry 
tstkese  arts  (Exod.  xxxv,25,26;  Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut. 
rm,li;  2  Kings  xxiii,?;  Ezek.  xvi,  16;  Frov.  xxxi, 
H  24;  Barckhardt, Noiet  on  Bed,  i,  65;  comp.  Homer, 
Hi,  123;  OfL  i,  856;  ii,  104).  The  k>om,with  its  beam 
r^SS,  fUinivnoVj Udatorittm,  1  SauL  xvii,7;  Gresen.  p. 
W),pta  (niT^,  ira<r9aXoc,cfarti5,  Judg.xvi,14;  (^esen. 
^  643),  and  shuttle  (^"^K,  ^pofuvg,  Job  vii,  6 ;  G^sen.  p. 
Itf)  was,  pexfaaps,  introduced  later,  but  as  early  as  Da- 
Tifs  tiane  (1  Sam.  xvii,7),  and  worked  by  men,  as  was 
tke  case  in  Bgypt,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  na- 
This  trade  also  appears  to  have  been  practised 
(1  Chron.  iv,  21 ;  Herod,  ii,  85;  Sophocles, 
(Ed,  CoL  339).     See  Weaving. 

Xiffccber  with  weaving  we  read  also  of  embroidery, 
El  vUd  g^^  <u^  silver  threads  were  interwoven  with 
t^  body  of  the  stufl^  sometimes  in  figure  patterns,  or 
vsh  pcecaous  stones  set  in  the  needlework  (Exod.  xxvi, 
1;  xrriii,  4;  xxxix,  6-18).    See  Embroiderv. 

these  arts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of  dressing 
practiced  in  Palestine  [see  Fuller,  etc],  and 
of  tanning  and  dressing  leather  (Josh,  ii,  15- 
l«:  2  Kings  i,  8;  Mattiii,4;  Acts  ix,  48;  Bfishna,i/e- 
^  m,  2>  Shoemakers,  barbers,  and  tailors  are  men- 
the  Mishna  (Pesach,  iv,  6) :  the  barber  (n^|, 
%  Gesenios,  p.  288),  or  his  occupation,  by  Ezekiel 
(r,  1 ;  Lev.  xiv,  8;  Numb.vi,  5;  Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  11, 
S:  irar,i,27,5;  Mishna, i^AoM.  i,  2) ;  and  the  tailor  (i, 
t\,  pissteren,  glaziers,  and  glass  vessels,  painters  and 
are  mentioned  in  Uishna  (CheL  viii,  9; 
a,4;xxx,l). 
art  f^  setdng  and  engraving  precious  stones  was 
to  the  Isradites  from  a  very  early  period  (Exod. 
daq.).  See  gIm.  Works  in  alabaister  were  also 
among  them  (ISfidn  *^TO^  smelling-boxes,  or 
bsxBs  of  perfome ;  comp.  Hattxxvi,  7,  etc).  See  Ala- 
B4nKB.  They  also  adorned  their  houses  and  vessels 
ai&  ivory  (1  Kings  xxii, 89 ;  Amo6iii,15;  vi,4;  Cant 
V,  M)l     See  Ivory. 

Tcnft-makecB  ((nafvovoioC)  are  noticed  in  the  Acts 
(XTBL,  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  trade  of 
1^  portgTfc     See  each  word. 

8.  Bakers  (D*1Dk,  Gesen.  p.  186)  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
tHe  as  carrying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21 ;  Hos. 
,  CkeL  xvy  2) ;  and  the  well-known  valley 


Tyropoeon  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occnpa« 
tion  of  the  cheese-makers,  its  inhabitants  (Josephus, 
Wear,  V,  4, 1),  Butchers,  not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of  in  1 
Cor.  X,  25. 

Trade  in  all  its  branches  was  much  developed  ailer 
the  Captivity ;  and  for  a  father  to  teach  his  son  a  trade 
was  reckoned  not  only  honorable,  but  indispensable 
(Mishna,  Pirke  ^  6.  ii,  2 ;  Kiddush.  iv,  14).  Some  trades, 
however,  were  regarded  as  less  honorable  (Jahn,  BibL 
Arch,  §  84). 

Some,  if  not  all,  trades  had  special  localities,  as  was 
the  case  formerly  in  European  and  is  now  in  Eastern 
cities  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21 ;  1  Cor.  x,  26;  Josephus,  War,  v, 
4,  1,  and  8,  1 ;  Mishna,  Becor,  v,  1 ;  Russell,  A  leppo,  i, 
20;  Chardm,  Voyages,  vii,  274,  894;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg,  ii, 
145).    See  Bazaar. 

()ne  feature,  distinguishing  Jewish  from  other  work- 
men, deserves  peculiar  notice,  viz.  that  they  were  not 
slaves,  nor  were  their  trades  necessarily  hereditary,  as 
was  and  is  so  often  the  case  among  other,  especiaUy 
heathen  nations  (Jahn,  BihL  A  rch,  c  v,  §  81-84;  Saal- 
schutz,  Bebr,  A  rch,  c  14).— Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    See 

MECIIANia 

Handkerchief  or  ^apkin  (uovSdptov ;  Tulg.  ^- 
darium)  occurs  in  Luke  xix,  20;  John  xi,  44;  xx,  7; 
Acts  xix,  12.  The  Greek  word  is  adopted  from  the 
Latm,  and  properly  signifies  a  sweat-doth,  or  pocket- 
handkerchief,  but  in  the  Greek  and  S^Tiac  languages  it 
denotes  chiefly  napkin,  wrapper,  etc  In  the  first  of  the 
above  passages  (Luke  xix,  20)  it  means  a  wrapper,  in 
which  the  "  wicked  servant"  had  laid  up  the  pound  in* 
trusted  to  hinf  by  his  master.  For  references  to  the 
custom  of  laying  up  money,  etc,  i^  covddpia,  both  in 
classical  and  rabbinical  writers,  see  Wetstein's  N,  T.  on 
Luke  xix,  20.  In  the  second  instance  (John  xi,  44)  it 
appears  as  a  kerchief,  or  cloth  attached  to  the  head  of  a 
corpse  It  was  perhaps  brought  round  the  forehead 
and  under  the  chin.  In  many  Egyptian  mummies  it 
does  not  corer  the  face.  In  ancient  times,  among  the 
Greeks,  it  did  (Nicolaus,  Dt  Gracor,  Luctu,  c  iii,  §  6, 
ThieL  1697).  Maimonides,  in  his  comparatively  recent 
times,  describes  the  whok  face  as  being  covered,  and 
gives  a  reason  for  the  custom  (Tract  Ifel,  c  4).  The 
next  instance  is  that  of  the  oovBdpiov  which  had  been 
"  about  the  head"  of  our  Lord,  but  which,  afrer  his  res- 
urrection, was  found  rolled  up,  as  if  deliberately,  and  put 
in  a  place  separately  from  the  linen  clothes.  The  last 
instance  of  the  Biblical  use  of  the  word  (and  the  only 
one  in  which  it  is  rendered  "handkerchief")  occurs  in 
the  account  of  "  the  special  miracles"  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  Paul  (Acts  xix,  11) ;  *^  so  that  covldpta  (hand- 
kerchiefs, napkins,  wrappers,  shawls,  etc.)  were  brought 
from  his  body  to  the  sick;  and  the  diseases  departed 
from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them."  The 
Ephesians  had  not  unnaturally  inferred  that  the  apos- 
tle's miraculous  power  could  be  communicated  by  such 
a  mode  of  contact ;  and  certainly  cures  thus  received  by 
parties  at  a  distance,  among  a  people  famed  for  their 
addictedness  to  "curious  arts,"  L  e.  magical  skill,  etc, 
would  serve  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  a  mode  well  suited  to  interest  their  minds.  The 
apostle  is  not  recorded  tj6  have  expressed  any  opinion 
respecting  the  reality  of  this  intermediate  means  of  those 
mirades.  He  had  doubtless  sufiSdently  explained  that 
these  and  all  the  other  imracles  "  wrought  by  his  hands," 
L  e.  by  his  means,  were  really  wrought  by  (Jod  (ver.  11) 
in  attestation  of  the  mission  of  Jesus.  If  he  himself 
did  not  entertain  exactly  the  same  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  they  did,  he  may  be  considered  as  conceding  to, 
or,  rather,  not  disturbing  unnecessarily,  popular  notions, 
rendered  harmless  by  his  previous  explanation,  and  af- 
fording a  very  convenient  medium  for  achieving  much 
higher  purposes.  If  the  connection  between  the  second^ 
ary  cause  and  the  effect  was  real^  it  reminds  us  of  our 
Saviour's  expression, "  I  perceive  that  virtue  has  gone 
out  of  me"  (Mark  v,  80) ;  which  is,  however,  regarded 
by  many  critics  as  a  popular  mode  of  saying  that  he 
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knew  tbat  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  by  his  power 
and  efficacy — a  mode  of  speaking  in  unison  at  least  with 
the  belief  of  the  woman  that  she  should  be  healed  if  sha 
could  but  touch  .the  hem  of  his  garment  unperceived  by 
him,  and  perhaps  even  conceded  to,  in  accordance  with 
the  miracles  wrought  through  the  medium  of  contact 
related  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  x\-ii,  21 ;  2  Kings 
iv,  29,  etc.),  and  in  order,  by  a  superior  display,  in  re- 
gard both  to  speea  and  extensiveness,  to  demonstrate 
his  supremacy  by  a  mode  through  which  the  Jews  were 
best  prepared  to  perceive  it  (Luke  Vi,  19;  see  Schwarz, 
ad  Olear.  de  Styh  N.  T.  p.  129 ;  Soler.  De  Pileo,  p.  17 ; 
Pierson,  ad  Mar.  p.  348 ;  Lydii  Flor,  Spars,  ad  Pass,  J, 
C.  p.  6;  Drusius,  Qucestt.  ffeb.  c  2;  RosenmUller  and 
Kuinol  ©n  the  passages).— Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Kerchief ; 
Napkin;  Holy  HANi>KERCinEF. 

Handle  (as  a  noun)  occurs  but  once  (Cant  v,  5)  in 
the  plural  (nioS,  kappdth\  lit.  hands),  for  the  thumb- 
pieces  or  biobs  of  the  bolt  or  latch  to  a  door  (compare 
ty\1^j  arms  of  a  throne,  etc,  1  Kings  x,  19).    See  Lock. 

Handmaid  or  handmaiden  (nnfid,  shiphchah', 

or  ni3i<, amoA',  Gen.  xvi,  l,etc;  Ruth  iii,9,etc;  MXt}, 

Luke  i,48),  a  maidservant  (as  both  Heb.  terms  are  oilen 
translated;  the  latter  being  rendered  ** handmaid**  only 
in  a  metaphorical  or  self-deprecatory  sense).  We  find 
on  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  various  repre- 
sentations of  female  domestics  employed  in  waiting  on 
their  mistresses,  sometimes  at  the  bath,  at  others  at  the 
toilette,  and  likewise  in  bringing  in  refreshments  and 


aDy  rendered),  a  spear  or  Javelin  (Ezek.  xxxix,  9). 
Armor. 


See 


Hands,  Imposition  o£    See  Impssition  of 
Hands;  Ordination. 

Handschnht  John  Frederick,  was  the  fifth  of  the 
earlier  ministers  sent  from  Halle  to  America  to  labor 
among  the  German  population,  and  to  build  up  the  Re> 
deemor's  kingdom  in  this  Western  hemisphere.  lie 
was  bom  of  honorable  and  pious  parentage  in  Halle  Jan. 
14, 1714.  He  was  educated  at  the  university,  and  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1744.  He  com* 
menced  his  duties  in  the  large  and  laborious  parish  of 
Graba,  and  labored  with  great  success.  But  when  be 
heard  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  his  brethren  in  Amer- 
ica, and  read  their  earnest  appeals,  his  sympathies  were 
stronglv  awakened,  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  go  to 
their  reUef.  He  Unded  in  Philadelphia  April  5, 1748, 
and  was  welcomed  at  the  Trappe  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
with  the  salutation,  ^  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy."  He  was  placed  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  la- 
bored for  several  years  with  great  success.  The  con- 
gregation increased,  and  under  his  direction  a  flourish- 
ing school  was  established  and  sustained.  "  Our  school," 
he  says,  "consists  of  English,  Irish,  and  Germans,  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed ;  and  so  anxious  are  the  people  to 
have  their  children  instructed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
receive  all  who  apply  for  admission."  He  subsequently 
took  charge  of  the  churches  at  New  Providence  aud 
Hanover,  and  thence  was  transferred  to  Gcrmantown, 
Pa.,  and  subsequently  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died 
Oct,  9, 1764.    (M.  L.  a) 

Ha'nds  (Hebrew  ChSm^\  C3n,  doubtless  of 
Egyptian  ct}Tnolog>'),  a  place  in  Egypt  only 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xxx, 4 :  "For  his  princes  were 
at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came  to  Ilanea." 
The  Septuagint  renders  the  latter  clause  Kai 
dyyikoi  avrov  7rovi7po(,"And  his  ambasBadora 
tcorihless,^^  The  copy  firom  which  this  tranria- 
tion  was  made  may  have  read  '^S^'^^  DSn  in- 
stead of  IJ'^a'^  DSn;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  reading  DSfl  is  still  found  in  a  number 
of  ancient  MSS.  (De  Rossi,  Forits  Lectiones  Vef, 
Test,  lii,  29),  and  is  approved  by  Lowth  *and  J. 
D.  Michaelis.  The  old  Latin  version  follows  the 
Sept.,  "Nuncii  pessimi;"  but  Jerome  translates 
from  a  text  similar  to  our  own,  rendering  the 
A  white  and  a  black  female  Slave  waiting  upon  an  ancient  Egyp-  clause  as  follows :  **  Et  nuncii  tui  usque  ad  Hones 

tian  Lady  at  a  party.  pervenerunt"  (Sabbatier,  Biblior,  Sacrorum  Latim, 

Verss^f  ad  loc).  Jerome  adds,  in  his  commen- 
handing  them  round  to  visitors.  An  upper  servant  or  tary  on  the  verse,  "Intelligimus  ultimam  juxta  Ethi- 
slave  had-the  office  of  handing  the  wine,  and  a  black  !  opas  et  Blemmyas  esse  iEgypti  civitatem."  Vitrin^^ 
woman  sometimes  followed,  in  an  inferior  capacity,  to   would  identify  Hanes  with  the  Anusis  CAwotg)  of 


receive  an  empty  cup  when  the  wine  had  been  poured 
into  the  goblet.  The  same  black  slave  also  carried  the- 
fmits  and  other  refteshments;  and  the  peculiar  mode 
of  holding  a  plate  with  the  hand  reversed,  so  generally 
adopted  by  women  from  Africa,  is  characteristically 
shown  in  the  Theban  paintings  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  i, 
142  sq.,  abridgra.).  See  Banquet.  It  appears  most 
probable  that  Hagar  was  given  to  Sarai  as  her  personal 
attendant  wMle  she  was  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and 
that  she  was  permitted  to  retain  her  when  she  departed. 
Jewish  tradition  reports  that  Migar  was  a  daughter  (by 
a  concubine,  as  some  say)  of  Pharaoh,  who,  seeing  the 
wonders  wrought  on  account  of  Sarai,  said,  **  It  is  better 
that  my  daughter  should  be  a  handmaid  in  this  house- 
hold than  a  mistress  in  another,"  and  therefore  gave  her 
to  Sarai.  She  was,  no  doubt,  a  female  slave,  and  one  of 
those  maid-servants  whom  Abram  had  brought  from 
^^T^  These  females  among  the  Jews,  as  they  still 
are  in  the  East,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
mistress  of  the  family.    See  Slave  ;  Haoar. 

Hand-milL    See  Milu 

*Tand-8taff  (^S^P,  maUed'f  a  rod  ot  staff  as  usu- 


Herodotus  (ii,  137 ;  compare  Champollion,  LEgypte,  i, 
809;  Quatremere,  Menwires,  i,  500),  which  he,  with 
Gesenius  and  others,  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  He^ 
radeopoUs  {Ciiy  of  Hercules)  of  Strabo  (xvii,  812),  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  called  An6sieh  (Edrisi,  Afric 
p.  512).  The  Coptic  name  was  Hnes  or  Eknes,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  ancient  royal  citiea  of  Eg3rpt.  Ana- 
sich  stands  on  a  high  mound  some  distance  west  of 
the  Nile,  near  the  pwdlel  of  BenisuSC  The  great  ob- 
jection to  this  theory  is  the  distance  of  Anasieh  firom 
Zoan,  which  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  near 
the  sea.  Gesenius  remarks,  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the 
identification  of  Hanes  with  Heradeopolis  Magna,  that 
the  latter  was  formerly  a  royal  city.  It  is  true  that  in 
Manetho*s  list  the  9th  and  10th  dynasties  are  said  to 
have  been  of  Heracleopolite  kings ;  but  it  has  lately  been 
suggested,  on  strong  grounds,  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, that  this  is  a  mistake  in  the  case  of  the  9th  dynasty 
for  Hermonthites  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  848).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  9th  dynasty,  it  mnst 
also  be  so  as  to  the  10th ;  but  the  circumstance  of  Hera- 
deopolis being  a  rojral  dty  or  not,  a  thousand  years 
before  Isaiah^s  time,  is  obviously  of  no  consequence  here. 
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Tbe  "pnfhfcy  is  a  refooai  of  the  Jews  for  trnstiog  in 
Egypt;  Mod,  accordii^  to  the  Maaoretic  text,  mention 
tt  m$dt  of  an  enibafiS3r,  perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  else 
fim  Ahas,  or  possibly  Hezekiah,  to  a  Pharaoh.    As  the 
kii^  whose  csastance  is  asked  is  caUed  Pharaoh,  he  is 
laohifahr  not  an  Ethli^iian  of  the  25th  dynasty,  for  the 
tings  «f  that  hne  are  mentioned  by  name--So,  Tirhakah 
-hit  a  aovereigu  of  the  23d  dynasty,  which,  according 
to  MsBeCfao^  wtt  of  Taidte  kings.     It  is  sapposed  that 
tbe  last  idng  of  the  Utter  dynasty,  Manetho's  Zet,  is  the 
Sethos  of  HefodotnSy  the  kin|;  in  whose  time  Sennache- 
rib's aniiy  perished,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  men- 
tiBMd  Boder  the  title  of  Pharaoh  by  Babshakeh  (Isa. 
izxriffi;  2  Kings  xviii,  21},  though  it  is  just  possible 
that  nriiakah  may  hare  been  intended.    If  the  refer- 
caee  be  to  an  embaasy  to  Zet,  Zoan  was  probably  his 
capital,  and  in  any  esse  then  the  most  important  city 
«f  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  £gypt.     Hanes  was  most 
pnbtkiy  in  its  neighborhood ;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
tlfiak  that  the  Chald.  Faraphr.  is  right  in  identifying  it 

vith  Takpankes  (DHSBlnri,  or  QHSSntn,  once  written, 

iithtKdkAhe  correct, in  the  form  D3enri, />apAfue), 

1  Ibftifel  town  on  the  eastern  frontier    Grotius  con- 

ades  Hanes  a  contraction  of  this  name  (Commentar,  ad 

]tx.).   With  this  may  be  connected  the  remark  of  De 

BoBo-'' Codex  mens  380  notat  ad  Marg.  esae  DnSBfin, 

ia.i,  16f*  {Var.  Leet^  L  c^     On  the  whole,  this  seems 

to  be  the  uMst  piobable  theory,  as  Tahpauhes  was  situ- 

aodia  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  and  was  one  of 

ibe  nyal  dtks  about  the  time  of  Isaiah.— Kitto,  s.  v. ; 

Saodi,  a.  v.    See  T aupasthiss. 


(as  a  pumahment,  ^'^p'^tl,  to  impale  with 
^locatioa  of  the  limbe,  Numb,  xxv,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  6, 
9;  nbn,  to  svjpead^  as  among  the  Hebrews,  Deut.  xxi, 
23;  the  Egyptians, Gen.  xl,  19 ;  and  the  Persians,  Esth. 
va,10;T,14;  apf^vyv/u).  See  Crucifixion.  Hang- 
ing on  a  tree  or  gibbet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mark 
of  inlamy,  inflicted  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  criminals, 
rather  than  a  punishment, 
as  modem  nations  employ 
it.  The  person  suspended 
was  considered  as  a  cursef 
an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  as  receiving 
this  token  of  infamy  at  his 
hand.  The  body,  never- 
it  of  Prisoners  he- thelessy  was  to  be  taken 
the  Walls.  From  the  down  and  buried  on  the 
AsjTian  Monnments.         ^^^^  ^^     The  hanging 

in  2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  was  the  work  of  the  Gib- 
and  not  of  the  Hebrews.  '  Posthumous  suspen- 
MB  of  this  kiml,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  ignominy, 
diflns  materially  from  the  crucifixion  that  was  prac- 
^ee^  by  the  Romans,  although  the  Jews  gave  such  an 
extot  to  the  law  in  Dent,  xxi,  22, 28,  as  to  include  the 
hm^vmaed  punishment  (John  xix,  31 ;  Acts  v,  80 ;  Gal. 
m^  13;  1  VtL  ii,  24).  The  more  recent  Jcvrs  attributed 
the  fli^in  of  the  punishment  of  strangulation  to  Moses, 
and  suppiKscd  it  to  have  been  meant  by  the  phrase,  '*  He 
thai  ^  the  death,"  but  without  cause.    See  Pukish- 


HAKGIXG  (as  a  curtain)  is  the  rendering  of  three 
Heh.  terms,  two  of  them  having  reference  to  the.fumi- 
toe  of  the  tabemade  and  Temple. 

LTI«  ''banging^  CH'??*  masak';  Sept  imuiraU' 

rfmr,Yi^  leatarium)  was  a  curtain  or  covering  (as  the 

vvi  xadKafly  means,  and  as  it  is  sometimes  rendered) 

Is  dase  an  entrance.    It  was  made  of  variegated  stuff 

with  needlework  (compare  Esth.  i,  5),  and  (in 

''  fiatance,  at  least)  wu  hung  on  five  pillars  of  acacia 

The  term  u  ap]died  to  a  series  of  curtains  sus- 

bcftife  the  soccessive  openings  of  entrance  into 

4e  libenade  and  its  parts.     Of  these,  the  first  hung 


before  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxvii,  16;  xxxviii,  18;  Numb,  iv,  26);  the  second  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  86,  87 ; 
xxxix,  88) ;  and  the  third  before  the  entrance  to  the 
Most  Holy  ITace,  called  more  fully  ?|Oan  HS'^D  ("vail 
of  the  covering,"  Exod.  xxxv,  12;  xxxix,  84;  xl,  21). 
See  Curtain. 

2.  The  "hangings"  (C^?^^,  kelalm' ;  Sept  taria, 
Vulg.  tentoria)  were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the 
tab^nade,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modem  times  (flxod. 
xxvii,  9;  xxxv,  17;  xxxviii,  9;  Numb,  iii,  26;  iv,  26). 
The  rendering  in  the  Sept  implies  that  they  were  made 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  i.  e.  as  ex- 
plained by  Rashi)  "  meshy,  not  woven :"  this  opmion  is, 
however,  incorrect  as  the  material  of  which  they  were 
constructed  was  "  fine  twined  linen."  The  hangings 
were  canried  only  five  cubits  high,  or  half  the  height  of 
the  walls  of  the  couit  (Exod.  xx\ii,  18 ;  compare  xxvi, 
16).  They  were  fastened  to  pillars  which  ran  along  the 
sides  of  the  court  (xxvii,  18).    See  Tabernacle. 

8.  The  "hangings"  (D-^fia,  bottim'y  2  Kuigs  xxiii,  7, 
margin  houses^  which  is  the  literal  rendering)  are  of 
doubtful  import  Ewald  conjectures  that  the  reading 
should  be  &'^'73i2,  dothe$,  aud  supposes  the  reference  to 
be  to  dresses  for  the  linages  of  Astarte ;  but  this  is  both 
gratuitous  and  superfluous.  The  hottim  which  these 
women  wove  were  probably  cloths  for  tents  used  as 
portable  sanctuaries.— Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Idoi^atry, 

'i%\  (1  Chrou.  vii,  89).     See  Hasxieu 

-,  Meredith,  an  English  Church  historian, 
was  bom  at  Porkington,  Shropshire,  in  1643.  He  bo- 
came  chaplain  of  Coq)U8  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  rector  of  St  Leonard,  at  Shoreditch.  Here 
he  sold  the  brass  ornaments  which  decorated  the  graves 
of  the  church,  which  so  displeased  his  parishioners  that 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  about  1698.  He  then  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  finally  made  treasurer  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin.  He  died  in  1604, 
not  without  suspicion  of  suicide.  He  was  a  skilful 
Greek  scholar,  and  weU  acquainted  with  Church  histo- 
ry. He  wrote  Translation  of  the  ancient  eccletiastical 
Hi»torie$  of  the  first  six  hundred  Years  after  Christy  orig^ 
inallg  written  by  EusebiuSf  Socrates^  ondKvagrius  (1676 ; 
reprinted  in  1686  with  the  addition  of  The  Lives  of  the 
Propltets  and  Apostles  hy  DorotheuSj  bishop  of  Tyre)  i — 
The  Ephemeris  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland;  and  the  Chron^ 
icle  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1683,  foL): — A  Chronography 
(Lond.  1586,  foL>  See  Fuller,  Worthies;  Wood,  A  the- 
nce Oxon,  voL  L 

Han'nah  (Hcb.  Chcmnah',  h|n,  graciousness ;  Sept' 

'Awa ;  comp.  Aktia,  a  name  known  to  the  Phoenicians 
[Gesen.  Mon,  Phcen,  p.  400],  and  attributed  by  Viigil  to 
Dido*8  sister),  wife  of  a  Levite  named  Elkanah,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  ii).  She  was  very  dear  to 
her  husband,  but,  being  childless,  was  much  aggrieved 
by  the  insiUts  of  Elkanah's  other  wife,  Peninnah,  who 
was  blessed  with  children.  The  family  lived  at  Rama- 
thaim-zophim,  and,  as  the  law  required,  there  was  a 
yearly  journey  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  sole  altar  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  then  at  Shiloh.  Women  were  not 
bound  to  attend ;  but  pious  females  free  firora  the  cares 
of  a  family  often  did  so,  especially  when  the  husband 
was  a  Levite.  Every  time  that  Hannah  went  there 
childless  she  declined  to  take  part  iv  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  sacrifices,  being  then,  as  it  seems, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  her  rival.  At  length, 
on  one  of  these  visits  to  Shiloh,  while  she  prayed  before 
returning  home,  she  vowed  to  devote  to  the  Almighty 
the  son  which  she  so  earnestly  desired  (Numb,  xxx,  1 
sq.).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pronounce 
all  vows  at  the  holy  place  in  a  loud  v(nce,  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  the  priest  (Deut  xxiii,  28 ;  Psa. 
xxvi,  14) ;  but  Hannah  prayed  in  a  low  tone,  so  that 
her  lips  only  were  seen  to  move.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  high-priest,  Eli,  who  suspected  that  she 
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had  taken  too  much  wine  at  the  recent  feast.  From 
this  suspicion  Hannah  easily  vuidicated  herself,  and  re- 
turned  home  with  a  lightened  heart.  Before  the  end 
of  that  year  Hannah  became  the  rejoicing  mother  of  a 
son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Samuel  was  given,  and  who 
was  from  his  birth  placed  under  the  obligations  of  that 
condition  of  Nazariteship  to  which  his  mother  had 
devoted  hinu  B.C.  1142.  Haimah  went  no  more  to  Shi- 
loh  till  her  child  was  old  enough  to  dispense  with  her 
maternal  services,  when  she  took  him  up  with  her  to 
leave  him  there,  as  it  appears  was  the  custom  when  one 
already  a  Levite  was  placed  under  the  additional  obli- 
gations of  Nazariteship.  When  he  was  presented  in 
due  form  to  the  high-priest,  the  mother  took  occasion 
to  remind  him  of  the  former  transaction :  "  For  this 
child,"  she  said, "  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
my  petition  which  I  asked  of  him"  (1  Sam.  i,  27).  Han- 
nah's gladness  afterwards  found  vent  in  an  exulting 
chant,  which  furnishes  a  rcmarkSble  specimen  of  the 
early  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Schlosser,  CarUi' 
cum  Jlannay  Erlangen,  1801),  and  of  which  many  of  the 
ideas  and  images  were  in  oiler  times  repeated  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Luke  i, 
46  sq. ;  comp.  also  Psa.  cxiii).  It  is  specially  remarka- 
ble as  containing  the  first  designation  of  the  Messiah 
under  that  name.  In  the  Taigum  it  has  been  subjected 
to  a  process  of  magniloquent  dilution,  for  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  even  in  the  pompous  vaga- 
ries of  that  paraphrase  (Eichhom,  EmL  ii,  68).  Afler 
this  Hannah  failed  not  to  visit  Shiloh  every  year,  brings 
ing  a  new  dress  for  her  son,  who  remained  under  the  eye 
and  near  the  person  of  the  high-priest.  See  Samuku 
That  great  personage  took  kind  notice  of  Hannah  on 
these  occasions,  and  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  her  and 
her  husband.  The  Lord  repaid  her  abundantly  for  that 
which  she  had,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "lent  to 
him;"  for  she  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  afler 
Samuel  (see  Kitto's  Daily  Bibie  I llust.), —Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hannah,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Weslcyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lincohi,  Eng.,  Nov.  3, 1792.  After  receiving 
a  Christian  education,  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
in  1814  at  Bruton,  Somersetshire.  From  i815  to  1817, 
inclusive,  he  was  on  the  Gainsborough  Circuit ;  1818  to 
1820,Lincohi;  1821  to  1823,  Nottingham ;  1824  to  1826, 
Leeds;  1827  to  1829,  third  Manchester  Circuit;  1830  to 
1882,  Huddersflcld ;  1833,  Liverpool ;  and  in  1834  he  be- 
came theological  tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Training  Insti- 
tution at  Hoxton.  In  1842  he  was  removed  to  the 
coUege  at  Didsbury,  where  he  remained  as  theological 
tutor  till  he  became  a  supernumerary  at  the  Conference 
of  1867.  In  the  year  that  he  was  removed  to  Didsbury 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Conference  (London), 
and  he  was  again  president  in  1851,  when  the  Confer- 
ence met  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  He  was  Conference 
secretary  in  the  years  1840,  1841, 1849, 1850,  and  1854 
to  1858.  On  two  oijcasions  he  represented  the  Wesley- 
an Conference,  once  with  the  Rev.  R  Reece,  and  the 
aecend  time  with  Dr.  J.  F.  Jobson,  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  His  full  term  of  service  as  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter extended  without  interruption  from  1814  to  1867— 
fifiy-three  years,  Afler  becoming  supernumerary  in 
1867  he  continued  to  reside  at  Didsbury,  under  an  ar- 
rangement liberally  de\'ised  by  Mr.  Heald  and  other 
prominent  Wesleyan  laymen.  He  died  in  Didsbury 
from  congestion,  of  the  lungs,  afler  a  brief  illness,  Dec. 
29,  1867.  "For  about  thirty -three  years  he  was  a 
chief  instructor  of  the  young  Wesleyan  ministry,  send- 
ing out  such  men  as  Arthur,  Hunt,  Calvert,  etc. ;  men 
who  have  attested  his  salutary  power  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  hardest  mission  fields  of 
the  Church.  Nearly  three  hundred  preachers  were 
trained  by  him.  His  influence  over  the  connection 
through  these  men  has  been  beyond  all  estimation.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  exceedingly  interesting  and  effective 
— not  remarkably '  fanciful,'  seldom  rising  into  declama- 
tion, but  full  of  entertaining  and  impressive  thought, 


and  a  certaun  sweet  grace,  or,  rather,  gracioasnesi  and 
unction,  which  charmed  all  devout  listeners.  He  was 
singularly  pertinent,  and  oflen  surprisingly  beautiful  in 
Scripture  citation;  his  discourses  were  mosaics  of  the 
finest  gems  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  was  a  fond  stu- 
dent of  the  sterling  old  Anglican  divines ;  he  delighted, 
in  his  vacation  excursions,  to  make  pilgrimages  to  their 
old  churches  and  graves,  and  his  sermons  abounded  in 
the  golden  thoughts  of  Hooker,  South,  and  like  think- 
ers. He  was  constitutionally  a  modest  roan,  in  early 
life  nervously  timid  of  responsibility,  but,  whether  in 
the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  always  acquitted  himself 
with  ability;  and  often  his  sensitive  spirit  kindled  into 
a  divine  glow  that  rapt  himself  and  his  audience  wiih 
holy  enthusiasm.  For  fifly-thr^  years  his  labors  far 
Methodism  had  no  interruption;  they  were  unobtru- 
sive, steady,  quietly  energetic,  and  immeasurably  use- 
fuL  With  Thomas  Jackson,  he  was  one  of  the  last  of 
that  second  and  mighty  rank  of  Wesleyan  preachers, 
headed  by  Bunting,  Watson,  and  Newton,  who,  when 
Wesley's  immediate  companions  were  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, caught  the  Methodistic  standard  from  their  trem- 
bling hands,  and  bore  it  forward  abreast  of^e  advanc- 
ing times,  and  planted  it,  especially  by  the  missionary 
enterprise,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  was,  withal,  a 
modd  of  Christian  maimers — a  perfect  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  not  in  the  sense  deprecated  by  Wesley  in  his  old 
Minutes,  but  in  the  sense  that  Wesley  himself  so  com- 
pletely exemplified.  His  amiability  and  modesty  dis- 
armed envy.  No  prominent  man  passed  through  the 
severe  internal  controversies  of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
with  less  crimination  from  antagonists.  The  whole 
connection  spontaneously  recognised  him  as  unimpeach- 
able, amid  whatever  rumors  or  clamors.  All  instinc- 
tively turned  towards  him  as  an  example  of  serenity, 
purity,  and  assurance,  in  whatever  doubtful  exigency. 
The  influence  of  Dr.  Hannah's  character,  aside  from  his 
talents,. on  the  large  ministry  which  he  educated,  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  blessmgs  Wesleyan  Methodism 
has  enjoyed  in  this  generation.'* — Methodist  (new^ia- 
per),  Jan.  25,  1868;  Annual  American  Cydopcedia  for 
1867,  p.  601 ;  WesUycm  Minutes^  1868,  p.  14. 

Han'nathon  (Heb.  Channaihon't  Virsn,  gracious- 
ly regarded;  Sept.  'Awa^dtVy  v.  'Ewa^w^  and  'Afiuf3^, 
a  place  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Zebulon,  apparent- 
ly about  midway  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah-£1  (Josh,  xix,  14) ;  probably  among 
the  range  of  Jebel  Jermik,  not  far  from  el-Mughar. 

Han'niSl  (Heb.  CAonme/',  i^<'^Sn,  grace  of  God; 
Sept.  'Av(i^X,Yulg.  Hanmei  and  Hamet),  the  name  of 
two  men. 

1.  Son  of  Ephod  and  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  appointed  by  Moses  at  the  divine  nomination  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  the  promised  land 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  23).     RC  1618. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  89,  where  the  name  is  less  correct- 
ly AngUcized  "  Haniel").    Ra  ante  720. 

Ha'nooh  (Gen.xxv,4;  x1\t,9;  Exod.vi,14;  Numh. 
xxvi,  6 ;  1  Chron.  v,  8).    See  Enoch  8, 4. 

Ha'nochite  (Heb.  Chanoki',  -lajn;  Sept,  'Bvwx^ 
Vulg.  Ilenochita,  Eng.  Vers.  "  Hanochites'*),  a  descend- 
ant of  Enoch  or  Hanoch,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Numb, 
xxvi,  5). 

HanB  Baohs.    See  Sachs. 

Ha'nun  (Heb.  Chanun%  )^^XJf  favored)^  the  name 
of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept  'kwiav  and  'Avav.)  The  son  and  sue-* 
cesser  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Anunonites  (2  Sam.  x,  1~ 
4 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  2-6).  David,  who  had  in  his  troubles 
been  befriended  by  Nahash,  sent,  with  the  kindest  intcn- 
tions,  an  embas^  to  condole  with  Hanun  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  own  acces- 
sion. B.C.  cir.  1085.  The  rash  young  king,  however, 
was  led  to  misapprehend  the  motives  of  this  embassy^ 
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mi  to  titat  with  gntm  and  inexpuble  indignity  the 

knonfale  penooa^^  whom  David  had  charged  with 

dus  minioa.    Their  beards  were  half  shaven,  and  their 

nbs  est  short  by  the  middle,  and  they  were  dismiseed 

m  tkts  ihamelul  trim,  which  can  be  appreciated  odly 

W  thoK  who  consider  how  reverently  the  beard  has  al- 

«i^  been  regarded  by  the  Orientals.    See  Beard. 

Wia  the  news  of  tkiB  affhmt  was  brought  to  David, 

he  teat  word  to  the  ambassadors  to  remain  at  Jericho 

tin  the  growth  of  their  beards  enaUed  them  to  appear 

vidi  decency  in  the  metropolis.    He  vowed  vengeance 

upOB  Hamm  for  the  insult;  and  the  vehemence  with 

vkicfa  the  matter  was  taken  np  forms  an  instance,  in- 

tootog  from  its  autk|iiity,  of  the  respect  expected  to 

be  pttd  to  the  person  and  character  of  ambassadors^ 

Ham  himsdf  looked  fcv  nothing  lees  than  war  as  the 

aneqaenee  of  his  conduct;  and  he  subsidized  Hadare- 

aer  aad  other  Syrian  prtnees  to  assist  him  with  their 

amies.    The  power  of  the  Syrians  was  broken  in  two 

rmfmgm,  and  the  Anmionites  were  left  to  their  fate, 

whidi  was  severe  even  beyond  the  usual  severities  of 

w  in  that  remote  age.     B.GL  dr.  1034.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

See MoKxhrBi  Davii>. 

2.  (Sept.  'Avovyjy  A  pemn  who  repaired  (in  con- 
aectioB  with  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah)  the  Valley- 
lite  of  Jcnmlon  alter  the  Captivity  (Meh.iii,ld>  Ra 
411 

a  (Sept.  'AvMfiO  A  son  (<<the  rixth'O  of  Zakph, 
wbo  Gkewise  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(yekiii,30).     B.C446. 

HanwHy,  Jonas,  an  Ei^jliah  philanthropist,  was 
bofB  at  I>DrtsDiotith  in  1712.  He  established  himself  as 
a  BCRhant  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  became  comiected, 
dooagfa  his  Ruanan  deaUnga,  with  the  trade  into  Persia. 
BBfeesB  having  led  him  into  that  country,  he  published 
■  17»  A  kUtoriccd  AeeomU  of  the  British  Trade  over 
fhrCa^kmS^a^teiik  a  Journal  <if  TraxtUfrom  London 
^amgk  Rnsfia  tn«o  Persia  (4  vols.  4to),  *'a  work  of  no 
pRtaaioa  to  literary  el^ance,  but  containing  much 
aiomation  on  the  commercial  subjects  of  which  he 
^w^a,  and  on  the  history  and  manners  of  Persia. 
The  latter  part  of  has  life  was  employed  in  supporting, 
hjr  bis  pen  and  personal  exertions,  a  great  variety  of 
'*"t*i"t  and  i)hilanthropic  schemes ;  and  he  gained  so 
la^  and  honorable  a  name  that  a  deputation  of  the 
datf  flKTchants  of  London  made  it  their  request  to  gov- 
immrnf  that  some  substantial  mark  of  puUic  favor 
ahooU  be  conferred  on  him.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
aade  a  commiasioDer  of  the  niavy.  The  Marine  Society 
Ad  the  Magdalen  Charity,  both  still  in  existence,  owe 
their  eatatifishment  mainly  to  him;  he  was  also  one  of 
the  great  promoters  of  Sunday-schools.  He  died  in 
1786L*  He  published  also  The  /mportanee  of  the  IjonTs 
(London,  1792, 12mo)  i—ReJUctiom  on  Ltfe  and 
(LoDd.  1761),  2  vols.  8vo>  See  Pogh,  Remarh- 
urrence*  ta  the  Life  of  Jonas  Himway  (London, 
t787,  9ro) ;  EngOsh  Cychpmdia ;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
ffAwAors,  i,  782. 

Baphxafm  (Hebrew  Cheq>hara'ym,  D^^BTI,  two 
fiki  Sept.  'Af<pat/i,  Vulg.  Haphctraim),  a  place  near 
Ac  bosder  of  Issachar,  mentioned  between  Shunem  and 
(Jorik  xix,  19).  Ettsebius  {Onomast,  s.  v.  A/fa- 
■)  appcaiB  to  fiHace  it  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Le- 
the Apocrypha  also  possibly  speaks  of  the  same 
i»  Apwjbbema  (Afaiptua,  1  Hacc.  xi,  84;  com- 
,  90, 9S),  Sehwarz  {Pciettine,  p.  166)  was  unable 
it.  EJi^at{WandkartevimPalSstina,\^l)\o- 
it  near  the  river  Kishon,  apparently  at  TdL  eth- 
(Robinson's  ReBeardus,  new  ed.  iii,  115).  Dr. 
{Load  and  Book^i,  502)  imagines  it  may  be 
8hrfa  Amer  (the  Shefa  Omar  of  Robinson, 
, new  ed.  iii  108,  ''on  a  ridge  overlooking  the 

eof]fegiddo),whi<^he  says, "in  old  Arabic  au- 
iavritten  Shephr-amJ* 
lliliiitBiull,  pL  Haphtaboth  (n*;i^&n,  ditmis- 
4i%  tTf%Mi),    This  expression,  whidi  is  found  in 

IV.— E 


foot-notes  and  at  the  end  of  many  editions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  denotes  the  difTerent  lessons  from  the  proph- 
ets read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  and  festival 
of  the  year.  As  these  lessons  have  been  read  from  time 
immemorial  in  conjunction  with  sections  fifom  the  law, 
and  as  it  is  to  both  *^the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets^  that  reference  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xiii, 
15,  etc),  we  propose  to  discuss  both  together  in  the  pres- 
ent article. 

1.  Classification  of  the  Lessons,  their  Titles,  Sigmfica- 
tion,  etc — ^There  are  two  classes  of  lessons  indicated  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible :  the  one  consists  otjffty-four  sections, 
into  which  the  entire  law  or  Pentateuch  (h^lH)  is  di- 
vided, and  is  called  Parshioth  (ni*^«*nB,  plnr.  of  H^ZTtB, 
from  vns,  to  separate) ;  and  the  other  consists  of  a  cor- 
responding number  of  sections  selected  fh>m  different 
parts  of  the  prophets,  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  former,  and  denominated  Haphtaroth,  As  the  sig- 
nification of  this  term  is  much  disputed,  and  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  view  about  the  orig^  of  these 
prophetic  lessons,  we  must  defer  the  discussion  of  it  to 
section  4.  The  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  J^- 
four  sections  is  to  provide  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  of 
those  years  which,  according  to  Jewish  chronology, 
have  ^ty-fonr  Sabbaths  (see  sec  2),  and  to  read  through 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  with  large  portions  of  the  differ- 
ent prophets,  in  the  course  of  ever|iyear.  It  must  be 
obsmred,  however,  that  this  annual  cycle  was  not  uni- 
versally adopted  by  the  ancient  Jews.  There  were 
some  who  had  a  triennial  cyde  (comp.  MegiUa,  29,  b). 
These  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  one  hundred  and 
fifUf-three  or  fifty-Jive  sections,  so  as  to  read  through 
the  law  in  Sabbatic  lessons  once  in  three  vears.  This 
was  still  done  by  some  Jews  in  the  da3r8  of  Maimonides 
(compare  JadHa-Chazaka  ffilchoth  Tephilla,  xiii,  1),  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  tells  us  that  he  found  the  Syrian 
Jews  followed  this  practice  in  Memphis  (ed.  Asher,  i, 
148).  The  sections  of  the  triennial  division  are  called 
by  the  Masorites  Sedarim  or  Sedaroth  (0*^*110,  ninnb), 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Masoretic  note  at  the  end  of  Ex- 
odus: ''Here  endeth  the  book  of  Exodus  ...  it  hath 
eleven  Parshioth  (ni*^t?*)B,  L  e.  acoon^ng  to  the  an- 
nual division),  twenty-nine  Sedaroth  (TI'TTO,  L  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  triennial  division),  and  forty  chapters 
(D*^p^B)."  Besides  the  Sabbatic  lessons,  special  por- 
tions of  the  law  and  prophets  are  also  read  on  every 
festival  and  fast  of  the  year.  It  must  be  noticed,  more- 
over, that  the  Jews,  who  have  for  some  centuries  almost 
universally  followed  the  annual  division  of  the  law,  de- 
nominate the  Sabbatic  section  Sidra  (K^^*^D),  the 

name  which  the  Masorites  give  to  each  portion  of  the 
triennial  division,  and  that  every  one  of  the  fifty-four 
sections  has  a  special  title,  which  it  derives  from  the 
first  or  second  word  with  which  it  commences,  and  by 
which  it  LB  quoted  in  the  Jewish  writings.  To  render 
the  following  description  more  inteUigible,  as  well  as  to 
enable  the  student  of  Hel»ew  ex^esis  to  identify  the 
quotations  from  the  Pentateuch,  we  subjoin  on  the  two 
following  pages  chronological  taUes  of  the  Sabbatical 
Festival  and  Fast  Lessons  from  the  Law  and  Prophets, 
and  their  titles.  (See  Clarke's  Commentary,  s.  t  Deu- 
teronomy.) 

2,^  The  Heading  of  the  Law  and  Prophet/"  as  tmiico- 
tedinthe  Hebrew  Bible,  and  practiced  Uf  the  Jews  at  the 
present  day. — As  has  already  been  remarked,  this  divi- 
non  into  Jifty-f our  sections  is  to  provide  a  special  lesson 
for  every  Sabbath  of  those  years  which  have  fifry-four 
Sabbaths.  Thus  the  intercalary  year,  in  which  New  Year 
falls  on  a  Thursday,  and  the  months  Marcheehvan  and 
Kislev  have  twenty-nine  days,  has  fifty-four  Sabbaths 
which  require  special  lessons.  But  as  ordinary  years 
have  not  so  many  Sabbaths,  and  those  years  in  which 
New  Tear  falls  on  a  Monday,  and  the  months  Marches- 
van  and  Kislev  have  thirty  days,  or  New  Year  frdls  on 
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I.  TaBLI  of  SaBBATIO  LS880M8. 

No. 

MMoratleTlU* 
of  th«  LfCMoo. 

PovtloB  of  tbo  Iaw. 

Tho  Prophofek 

1 

n^rora 

Gen.  1,  l-~y\,  a 

Isa.  Sill,  fr-xllU,  10,  or*  to  Isa.  xlil,  21. 

9 

na 

Ti,9-xi,89. 

Isa.  llv,  1— Iv,  6^  or  to  Uv,  10. 

8 

1^1^ 

xll,  1— XTll,  97. 

I«uxl,97-xll,16w 

4 

vrrf\ 

xvlli,l— xzli,94. 

9  Kings  Iv,  1-87,  or  to  ver.  98L 

5 

tVW  ''H 

XXlll,  l^XXT,  18. 

1  Kings  1,1-SL 

6 

r^ri^n 

XXV,  19— xxvlll,  9. 

MalAohl  1,  l-U,  T. 

7 

Km 

xxyill,10-xxzil,8. 

HoA.  xl,  7— xll,  19,  or  to  ver.  18. 

8 

tl^B^ 

xxxii,  4— xxxvl,  48. 

Hos.  xU,  la-xlv,  10,  or  Obad.  1-SL 

9 

am 

xxxvli,l-x1,98. 

Amos  11, 6-111, 8. 

10 

TP» 

xU,  1-xliv,  17. 

1  Kings  111,  16-lv,l. 

11 

«m 

xliv,18-xlvii,97. 

Bsek.  xxxvll,  16-98. 

19 

TC^ 

xlyli,98-l,96. 

1  Kings  11, 1-19. 

18 

nicu 

Rxod.  1, 1— ▼!♦  1. 

Isa.  xxvll,  6— xxvlll,  18 :  xxlx,  99, 28,  or  Jer.  i,  1-41, 8. 

14 

»njn 

▼i,9-lx,88. 

Bzek.  xxvlll,  9fr-xxlx,  91. 

16 

K2 

x,l-xlil,16. 

Jer.xlvl,18.9& 

16 

n^s 

xili,17— xvil.16. 

Jndg.  Iv,  4— V,  81,  or  v,  1-81. 

17 

•nn"' 

xviii,l~xx,28. 

Isa.  vl,  1— vll,  6;  Ix,  6, 6,  or  vl,  1-18. 

18 

qx:dc» 

xxl,l— xxlv,18. 

Jer.  xxxlv,  a-29;  xxxlll,  96-96. 

19 

nUTTi 

XXT,  1— xxvil,  19. 

1  Kings  v,96-vl,  18. 

90 

mxn 

xxvll,  90— XXX,  10. 

Ezek.  xllil,  10-97. 

91 

jwn  rD 

XXX,  11— XXXlY,  86w 

1  Kings  xvlU,  1-89,  or  xvlll,  90-89. 

29 

Jnpn 

XXXV,  1— XXXTlll,  90. 

1  Kings  vll,  40-60.  or  vll,  18-96. 

98 

•nipo 

TXTriU,91— xl,8& 

1  Kings  vll,  61— viil,91,  or  vll,  40-60. 

94 

K^pn 

LeviL  1,1— v,96. 

Isa.x]m,91-xUv,98. 

96 

tr 

▼1,1— 7111,86. 

Jer. vll, 91— vlii, 8;  Ix, 99, 28. 

96 

53P 

lx,l-xl.47. 

9  Sam.  vl,  1— vll,  17,  or  vl,  1-19. 

97 

xll,l-xlll,69. 

9Klngslv,49-v,19. 

98 

y^'sjs 

xlv,  1— XT,  88. 

9  Kings  vll,  8-90. 

99 

trnz^nrnn 

xvi,  1— xvUl,  30, 

Bsek.  xxU,  1-19. 

80 

on*rtp 

xlx,  1— XX,  97. 

Amos  ix,  7-16,  or  Exek.  zx,  9-90. 

81 

■na« 

xxl,  1— xxiv,  93. 

Kzek.x1lv,  16-81. 

89 

-TO 

XXV,  1— xxvl,-9. 

Jer.  xxxli,  6-97. 

88 

TT^pn^ 

xxvl,  9— xxvll,  84. 

Jer.  xvl,  19— xvll,  14. 

84 

•n-rna 

Namb.  1, 1— Iv,  90. 

Hos.  U,  1-22. 

86 

KV3 

lv,91— vll,89. 

Jni1g.xUl,2-2& 

86 

Thi5):pna 

vlll,  1— xU,  16. 

Zech.li,14— lv,7. 

87 

t>T>« 

Xlli,  1— XV,  41. 

Josh.  11,1-81 

88 

mp 

xvl,l— xvUi,89. 

2Sam.x1,14— xil,22. 

89 

p>a 

xix,  1— xxli,  1. 

Jndff.  xl,  1-88. 

40 

xxli,  9— XXV,  9. 

Micah  V,  6— vl,  8. 

41 

XXV,  10— XXX,  1. 

1  Kings  xvlli,  46— xix,  21  If  It  l8  before  Tammoz  17,  alter 

this  date  Jer.  1, 1— U,  8. 

49 

n-oo 

XXX,  9— xxxil,  42. 

Jer.  1,1-11, 8. 

48 

•"POO 

xxxUi,  1— xxxvl,  18. 

Jer.  11, 4-26. 

44 

D^aT 

Dcut  1, 1-m.  29. 

Isa.  1,1-27. 

46 

•jannxi 

Ill,  9S-vil,  IL 

Isa.  xl,  1-26. 

46 

'Spy 

vll,19-xl,28. 

Isa.xlix,14-ll,8. 

47 

nun 

xl.96-xvl,17. 

Isa.  llv,  11— Iv,  6. 

48 

trotrw 

xvl,  18— xxl,  9. 

lea.  11, 19-411, 12. 

49 

vrzn'O 

xxl,  10— XXV,  19. 

Isa.  llv,  1-10. 

60 

jranrD 

xxvl,  1— xxlx,  8. 

Isa.  Ix,  1-22. 

61 

D"»2« 

xxix,  9— XXX,  90. 

Isa.  1x1, 10-1x111,9. 

69 

1^^ 

xxxl,  1-80. 

Isa.  Iv,  6— M,  a 

63 

trrxn 

xxxli,  1-69. 

2  8am.  xxli,  1-61  in  some  places.   Exek.  xvll,  22-xvii],  8S. 

64 

roran  nwri 

xxxlll,l-xxxlv.l9. 

• 

*  The  first  reference  always  shows  the  Baphtarah  according  to  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  (DfTSVK) ;  the  secom 
iiitrodaced  by  the  dhUnnctlve  particle  os,  Is  according  to  the  Fortngoese  Jews  (D^^in&D). 


a  Saturday,  and  the  said  months  are  regular,  L  e.  Mar- 
chesvan  ha\dng  twenty-nine  days  and  Kislev  thirty, 
have  only  forty-seven  Sabbaths-^/burfsen  of  the  fifty- 
four  sections,  viz.  22  and  23,  27  and  28,  29  and  80,  82 
and  88, 89  and  40, 42  and  48,  60  and  61,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  pairs  either  wholly  or  in  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  number  of  Sabbaths  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  Thus  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  read  through 
every  year.  The  first  of  these  weekly  sections  is  read 
on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  Tisri,  and  begins  the  civil 
year,  and  the  last  is  read  on  the  concluding  day  of  this 
festival,  Tisri  28,  which  is  called  The  lU^oidng  of  the 
Law  (n^in  nn73Q9),  a  day  of  rejoicing,  because  on  it 
the  law  is  read  through.  See  Tabernacles,  Feast 
OF.  According  to  the  triennial  division,  the  reading  of 
the  law  seems  to  have  been  as  follows :  Gen.  i,  l-£xod. 
xiii,  16,  comprising  history  firom  the  creation  of  the 


worid  to  the  Exodus,  was  read  in  the  first  3rear;  Exoc 
xiii,  17-Num.  vi,  27,  embracing  the  laws  of  both  Sins 
and  the  tabernacle,  formed  the  lessons  for  the  Sabbath 
of  the  second  year;  and  Numb,  vii,  1-Deut  xxxiv,  1:: 
containing  boUi  kUtory  (L  e.  the  history  of  thirty-nin 
years^  wanderings  in  the  wilderness)  and  law  (Le.  th 
repetition  of  the  Mosaic  law),  constitoted  the  Sabbati 
lessons  for  the  third  year  (compaie  MegUla,  29,  b^  an 
Volhlehrer,  li,  209). 

8.  The  manner  ofreadhg  the  Law  and  the  Prtjphe/i 
—Every  Sabbatic  lesson  from  the  law  (n^linn  nx'^'lp 
is  divided  into  seven  sections  (evidently  designed  t 
correspond  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week),  which,  in  th 
days  of  our  Saviour  and  afterwards,  were  read  by  se  ve 
different  persons  (D*^K')*1p  n^St?),  who  were  calloi 
upon  for  this  purpose  by  the  congregation  or  its  chie 
"Mishitt^  Megiila,  iv,  2;  ISjumomdeBfJtid  Ha-'Chazaha 
HUchotkTq>hiUa,JDif7),    Great  care  is  taken  that  th 
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n.  Tabls  of  Fbsttvax.  A3n>  Fast  Lxmovs. 


fUMm  AS»  VAM*. 


ma  LAW. 


I    IfttiyisonaSabbAthisraftd 

OBaSonday 

F^iTorDiDiCAnoK.    Day  L 
I  DayiL 

I  DayiiL 

Day  |y. 
Day  T. 
Day  yL 
Day  yii 
Dayvili 
Sabbath  L 
Sabbath  U. 

SintfH  Pabsorh  Saohob. 
3aib4Tb  Pabsbxth  Paba. 
SUBATH  Paxsbsth  Ha-Chodi8H 


Sabuih  Ha-Oai>ou 
Feast  or  Pabiotbb. 


DayL 
DaylL 


CloINoed, 


DayL 
DayiL 

QI  ft  ftlto  on  a  Siuiday  the 
preceding  leaeon  la  read.) 
Daylfl. 
(If  OB  a  Monday,  the  preoed- 
iarlesaoo.) 
On  a  Wedoeiday  or  Thniaday. 

Dfl^iT. 
Sdihith  Caicd  Moed. 


If&bbath, 
Weekday, 
fttfrorPaauaoow!. 
IfSabbith, 
Weekday, 
Fm  oriBB  Nnrm 


DayvlL 
Bayip)iL 


(f 


DayL 
DayiL 


« 


D&Tor 
FufrerT. 

i 

i 
Cbdlloed, 

Sdiiiithaiol 


'    ShesfadAiereih,  If  Sabbath. 

Week  day. 


or  Ab. 

Morning. 

Noon. 
DayL 
Day  iL 

Morning. 
Noon. 

DayL 

DayiL 

BayL 
DaylL 
DayliL 
Day  It. 


|uutb8otba. 
TwDats  generally. 
i'nniftn  and  Thvisdats  aO  the 
TevnoBd. 


Nnmb.  zxvll!,  9-15  {Uapktir). 

Numb.  zxTili,  a-lA. 

Nnmb.  tU,  1-17. 

Nomb.  Yil,  18-88. 

Nnmb.  Tii,  U-n. 

Numb.  Til,  80-3&. 

Numb.  Tii,  se^l. 

Nnmb.  yii,  42-47. 

Numb.  Yii,  48-68. 

Nnmb.Yil,M-Yill,4. 


Exod.  zyii,  S-16. 
Dent  zxY,  17-19  IMdpMir), 
Nnmb.  xlz,  1-S8  (Ui^pMir). 
Exod.  xii,  1-90. 

Exod.  xil,  Sl-M;  Nninbl  xzviii,  18-96  (Mapk^ 

Levit  xxil,  98— xxiii,  44 ;  Numb,  zxrili,  18-96 

{Maphtir). 
Exod.  xiii,  1-18 ;  Numb,  xxriii,  19-95. 
Exod.  xxii-xxiii,  19 ;  Nnmb.  xxrUi,  19-9& 


Exod.  xxtT,  1-98 ;  Nnmb.  xxriii,  19-96. 
Nnmb.  ix,  1-14 ;  xxviil,  19-95. 
Exod.  xudii,  19— xxxlT,  98:  Nnmb.  xxvlii, 
19-9tl 

Exod.  xiii,  17— XT,  98;  Nnmb.  xxriii,  19.«( 

(Maphtir), 
Dent  xiY,  99— xvi,  17;  Numb,  xxviii,  l»-96 

{Maphtfr), 
Dent  XT,  19— xvi,  17;  Nnmb.  xxviii.  19-95 

{MapMhr). 
Exod.  xix,  1— XX,  98;  Nnmb.  xxriii,  98-51 

(Maphtir). 
Dent  xIt,  99— xtI,  17. 

Dent  XT,  19L-XTi,  17;  Numb,  xxviii,  98-81 
{MaphHr), 

Dent  iv,  95-40L 

Gen.  xxi,  1-34 ;  Nnmb.'xxix,  1-4  (MaphHr), 
Gen.  ±xli.  1-94;  Nnmb.  xxlx,  1-8  (Maphtir), 
Levit  xvL  1-34 ;  Numb,  xxlx,  7-11  {Maphitr). 
Levit  xvUi,  1-80. 

Levit  xxii,  98— xxtii,  44;  Numb,  xxix,  19-18 

(MaphUr), 
Levit  xxil,  98-xxiii,  44;  Numb,  xxix,  19-18 

(Mapktit). 
Nnmb.  xxix,  17-95;  17-99  ia  repeated. 
Numb,  xxix,  90-88 ;  90-86  is  repeated. 
Nnmb.  xxix,  98-81 ;  98-98  is  repeated. 
Nnmb.  xxix,  96-84 ;  98-81  is  repeated. 
Exod.  xxxiil,  19— xxxiv,  96 ;  Nnmb.  xxix,  17 

-92,  if  it  ia  the  ilrst  day  of  Choi  Moed : 

Numb,  xxix,  8S-88,  if  the  third :  Numb. 

xxix,  98^1jr  the  fourth  day  afopM^)v 
Deut  xlv,  29— xvi,  17. 
Dent  XV,  19^xvi,  17 ;  Nnmb.  xxlx,  85— xxx, 

1  {M<n>Mir). 
Dent  xxziiL  1— xxxiv,  19;  Gen.  i,  1— 11,  8; 

Numb,  xxix,  85— xxx,  1  {Mapktir). 

Exod.  xxxii,  11-14  ;•  xx3dv,  1-10. 
The  first  section  of  the  Sabbatic  lesson  from 
tiielaw. 


Isa.  Ixvi,  1-M. 
1  Sam.  XX,  18-49. 


Zech.ii,14-lv,7. 

1  Kings  vii,  40-60. 

The  K)ok  of  Esther. 

1  Sam.  XV,  9-84,  or  xv,  1-84. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  18-88,  or  to  ver.  88. 

Exek.  xlv,  16— xlvi,  18,  or  xlv,  18 

-xlvi,l8u  *^ 

Mai.  ill,  4-94. 
Josh,  iii,  5-7;  V,  9-15;  vi,  97,  or 

v,9-15. 
9E!ing8xxlli,l-0;  91-9IL 


{ 


Exek.  xxxvi,  87— xxxvil,  17,  or 

xxxvll,  1-14. 
The  Song  of  Sooga. 
9  Sam.  x^,  1-51. 

Isa.  X,  89— xil,  6. 

Isa.  X,  89— xil,  8. 

Ezek.  1,1-98;  iii,19L 

Habak.  11, 90-Ui,  19,  or  ill,  1-19 ; 

Esther. 
Habak.  11, 90-111, 19,  or  ill,  1-19. 


Jer.  vlll,  18— ix,  98;  Lamenta- 
tions. 
Isa.  Iv,  8— Ivi,  8. 
1  Sam.  i,  1— ii,  la 
Jer.  xxxi,  9-80. 
Isa.  Mi,  14— Iviii,  14. 
Jonah. 

Zeich.  xlv,  1-81. 

1  Kings  Till,  9-91. 


I 


Ezek.  xxxvlli,  18— xxxix,  18; 
r     Ecdesiastes. 

1  Kings  vili,  54-88 ;  Eccleslastes. 


Josh,  i,  1-18. 

Hos.  xlv,  8-9 :  Joel  li,  15-97. 

I8a.lv,8— lvll,8. 


*^  vtkn  dKMild  be  represented  at  this  reading  of 
^hviBdpropbeCa.  Hence  a  Cokm  C\T\D)  or  priest 
toBed  to  the  reading  of  the  fint  portion,  a  Letn  (^'b) 
^Aeeecnd,aDd  an/«me;  (bK^V*^)  to  the  third;  and 
iadie  tinee  great  diviaions  of  the  nation  have  thus 
^  My  itqnesented,  the  lemainiDg  four  portions  are 
^ipid  to  four  others  with  less  care.  *'£yery  one 
%afied  to  the  reading  of  the  law  must  unroll  the 
^ttd, haying  found  the  {dace  where  he  is  to  begin 
^"Hprammoea  the  following  benediction — 'Bless 
MiLadfWho  is  ever  bleased;^  to  which  the  congre- 

be  the  Lord,  who  is  blessed  for 


evermore.'  Whereupon  he  again  pronounces  the  fol- 
lowing benediction — *  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  chosen  us  from  among 
an  nations,  and  hast  given  us  thy  law.  Blessed  art 
thon,0  Lord, giver  of  the  law;*  to  which  all  the  congre- 
gation respond  *  Amen.*  He  then  reads  the  seventh  por- 
tion of  the  lesson,  and  when  he  has  finished,  rolls  up  the 
scroll,  and  pronounces  again  the  following  benediction — 
'  Hessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  given  us  thy  law,  the  law  of  truth,  and  hast 
planted  among  us  everlasting  life.  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  giver  of  the  law' "  (Maimonides,  ibid,  xil,  6).  The 
other  six,  who  are  called  in  rotation  to  the  reading  of 
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the  other  six  portioiis,  have  to  go  through  the  same  for- 
mularies. Then  the  maphUr  p^IdBlS),  or  the  one  who 
finishes  up  by  the  reading  of  the  ffaphtarahy  or  the  lee- 
son  from  the  prophets,  is  called.  Having  read  the  few 
concluding  verses  of  the  lesson  from  the  law,  and  passed 
through  Uie  same  formularies  as  the  other  seven,  he 
reads  the  appointed  section  from  the  prophets.  "  Before 
reading  it,  he  pronounces  the  following  benediction — 
*  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  hast  chosen  good  prophets,  and  delighted 
in  their  words,  which  were  spoken  in  truth.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  chosen  the  law,  thy  serv- 
ant Moses,  thy  people  Israel,  and  thy  true  and  right- 
eous prophets  9*  and  after  reading,  *  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  Rock  of  all  ages, 
righteous  in  all  generations,  the  faithful  God  who  prom- 
ises and  performs,  who  decrees  and  accomplishes,  for  all 
thy  words  are  faithful  and  just.  Faithful  art  thou,  Lord 
our  God,  and  faithful  are  thy  words,  and  not  one  of  thy 
words  shall  return  in  vain,  for  thou  art  a  faithful  King. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  God  who  art  faithful  in  all 
thy  words.*  *  Have  mercy  upon  Zion,  for  it  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  our  life,  and  save  speedily  in  our  days  the  afflict- 
ed souls.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  wilt  make  Zion 
rejoice  in  her  children.  Cause  us  to  rejoice,  O  Lord  our 
God,  in  Elijah  thy  servant,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  David  thine  anointed.  May  he  speedily  come 
and  gladden  our  hearts.  Let  no  stranger  sit  on  his 
throne,  and  let  others  no  longer  inherit  his  glory,  for 
thou  hast  sworn  unto  him  by  thy  holy  name  that  his 
light  shall  not  be  extingubhed  forever  and  ever.  BIes»- 
ed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  shield  of  Da^^d.'  *  For  the  law, 
the  divine  service,  the  prophets,  and  for  "  this  day  of 
rest"  [or  of  memorial],  this  goodly  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion which  thou  hast  given  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  sanctifica- 
tion  and  rest  [on  the  Sabbath], for  honor  and  glory;  for 
all  this,  O  Lord  our  King,  we  thank  and  praise  thee. 
Let  thy  name  be  praised  in  the  mouth  of  every  living 
creature  forever  and  ever.  Thy  wont  O  our  King,  is 
true,  and  will  abide  forever.  Blessed  art  thou.  King  of 
the  whole  earth,  who  hast  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  and 
Israel,  and  the  day  of  memorial* "  (Maimonides,  Und). 
After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage became  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, an  interpreter  (')aa*^'\n»,  "JOaTin)  stood  at  the 
desk  by  the  side  of  those  who  read  the  lessons^  and  par- 
aphrased the  section  from  the  law  into  Chaldec  verse 
by  verse,  the  reader  pausing  at  every  verse,  whilst  the 
lesson  from  the  prophets  he  paraphrased  three  verses  at 
a  time  (Mishna,  Megilla^  iv,  4) ;  and  Lightfoot  is  of 
opinion  that  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  22,  refers  to  this  cir- 
cumstance {Horm  ffeln-aiccB  in  loco).  The  lesson  from  the 
law  was  on  these  occasions  rendered  into  Chaldee  quite 
literally,  owing  to  the  fear  which  both  the  interpreters 
and  the  congregation  had  lest  a  free  explanation  of  it 
might  misrepresent  its  sense,  whilst  greater  freedom  was 
exercised  with  the  lesson  fh>m  the  prophets.  Hence 
loose  paraphrases  and  lengthy  expositions  were  tolera- 
ted and  looked  for  both  fh)m  the  professional  interpreter 
and  those  of  the  congregation  who  were  called  up  to 
read,  and  who  felt  that  they  could  do  it  with  edification 
to  the  audience.  The  Sabbatic  lesson  from  the  law  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  divided  into  seven  sections  or  chapters, 
each  of  which  had  at  least  three  verses,  according  to 
the  verses  of  those  days,  so  that  the  whole  consisted  of 
at  least  twenty-one  such  verses.  The  lesson  from  the 
prophets  was  not  portioned  out  to  seven  different  indi- 
viduals, but  has  also  at  least  twenty-one  verses  (Mishna, 
MeffiUa,  iv,  4 ;  Maimonides,  Jod  ffa-Chezaka  Hikhoth 
TephUla^  xii,  18).  The  lesson  from  the  law  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  for  festivals 
into  five,  for  new  moon  into  four,  and  for  Monda3r8  and 
Thursdays  into  three  chapters  or  sectionSr  The  num- 
ber of  persons  called  up  to  the  reading  of  the  la#  always 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  sections.  For  Mondavs 
and  lliursdaj's,  new  moon,  and  the  week  days  of  the 


festivals  (^!^173  ^IH),  there  are  no  corresponding  les- 
sons ftom  the  prophets  (Mishna,  J/e^ft2£a,  iv,  1-^). 

4.  The  Origin  of  thit  Institution, — ^The  origin  of  this 
custom  may  easily  be  traced.    The  Bible  emphatically 
and  repeatedly  enjoins  upon  every  IsneUte  to  study  its 
contents  (Deut.iv,9;  xxxii,46)i  Moses  himself  ordered 
that  the  whole  law  should  be  read  publicly  at  the  end 
of  every  Sabbatic  year  (xxxi,  10-12),  whilst  Joshua  urg- 
es that  it  should  be  studied  day  and  night  (i,8;  oomp. 
also  Psa.  i,  2  sq.).    Now  the  desire  to  carry  out  this  in- 
junction literally,  and  yet  the  utter  imposnbility  of  doing 
it  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to  work  for  daily  ln%ad 
all  the  week,  and  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  neces- 
sarily expensive  scrolls,  gave  rise  to  this  institution. 
On  the  Sabbath  and  festivals  all  were  relieved  firom 
their  labor,  and  could  attend  places  of  worship  where 
the  inspired  writings  were  deposited,  and  where  care 
could  be  taken  that  no  private  interpretation  should  be 
palmed  upon  the  Word  of  God.    Hence  both  James 
(Acts  XV,  21)  and  Josephus  {Contra  Apum^  ii,  17)  speak 
of  it  as  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  the  Talmud  tells  us 
that  the  di\dsion  of  each  Sabbatic  lesson  mto  sevm  sec- 
tions was  introduced  in  honor  of  the  Persian  king  {Mt- 
giUoj  28),  which  shows  that  this  custom  obtained  ante- 
rior to  the  Persian  rule.    Indeed  Maimonides  poeitire- 
ly  asserts  that  Moses  himself  ordained  the  hebdomal 
reading  of  the  law  {Hikhoth  TqihiUa,  xii,  1).     Equally 
natural  is  the  division  of  the  law  into  Sabbatic  sections, 
as  the  whole  of  it  could  not  be  read  at  once.    The  only 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  positively  whether  the  annual 
or  the  triennial  division  was  the  more  ancient  one.    A 
triennial  division  is  mentioned  in  MtgiUa  29,  b,  as  cur- 
rent in  Palestine  \  with  this  agree  the  reference  to  155 
sections  of  the  law  in  the  Midrcuhy  Esther  116,  b,  and 
the  Masoretic  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Ibi  Se* 
darim.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  R  Simeon  b.  Eleazar, 
a  Pakstimanf  declared  that  Moses  instituted  the  reading 
of  Lev.  xxvi  before  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Deut. 
xxviii  before  New  Year,  which  most  unquestionably  pre- 
suppose the  ammcU  divinon  of  the  Pentateuch  mto  54 
Parshioth,    This  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment (/6Midl,a)  that  the  section  hs^isri  nKtl  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  1-xxxiv,  12)  was  read  on  the  nmth  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  thus  terminating  the  annual  cyde, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  festival  of  the  re- 
joicing of  the  law  (Hlin  nnsiD)  which  commemorates 
the  annual  finishing  of  the  perusal  of  the  Pentateuch 
[see  Tabernacles,  Feast  of]  was  an  ancient  institu- 
tion.   We  must  therefore  condude  that  the  annual  cy- 
cle which  is  now  prevalent  among  the  Jews  was  th( 
generaUy  adopted  one,  at  least  since  the  Maccabseaii 
times,  whilst  the  triennial,  though  the  older,  was  the  ex< 
ception.     Usage,  however,  probably  varied,  for  we  fine 
that  our  Saviour  (Luke  iv,  16-21),  in  accordance  wit! 
this  custom,  on  in\dtation  read  and  expounded,  appar 
ently  on  a  Sabbath  in  January,  a  passage  (Isa.  Ixi,  1, 21 
not  contained  at  all  in  the  present  scheme  oi  HaphtarotJi 

It  is  for  more  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  th 
ffaphtarahj  or  the  lesson  from  the  prophets,  and  its  sig 
nification.  A  very  andent  tradition  tells  us  that  th 
Syrians  had  interdicted  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  car 
ried  away  the  scrolls  containing  it,  and  that  appropriat 
sections  from  the  prophets  were  therefore  choeen  to  n 
place  the  Pentateuch  (Zunz,  Gottesdienstiiche  Vor.  p.  5] 
whilst  Elias  Levita  traces  the  origin  of  the  Haphtara 
to  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanee.  In  his  Lex.  ( 
V.  *^:3B)  he  says, "  The  wicked  Antiochus,  king  of  Greeo 
prohibited  the  Jews  to  read  the  law  publicly.  The 
therefore  sdected  sections  from  the  prophets  of  tli 
same  import  as  the  Sabbatic  lessons  .  .  .  and  thoug 
this  prohibition  has  now  ceased,  this  custom  has  n< 
been  left  off,  and  to  this  day  we  read  a  section  from  tJ 
prophets  after  the  reading  of  the  law ;"  and  we  see  i 
reason  to  reject  this  account.  The  objection  of  Vitrii 
ga,  Frankel,  Herzfdd,  etc,  that  Antiochus,  who  want< 
to  exterminate  Judaism,  would  not  wage  war  again 
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die  Bentpimch  exebide^y  bat  would  equally  destroy 
tlw  pnpbebe  books,  and  that  this  imphes  a  knowledge 
CO  the  part  of  the  sddien  of  Uie  distinction  between 
the  Pfentateoch  and  the  other  inspired  writings,  is  obvi- 
itedbf  the  fiKt  diat  there  was  an  external  difference 
bctveen  the  roDs  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  sa- 
oed  boofca»  that  the  Jews  daimed  lA«  Pcnto^etfdk  as  their 
hf  and  rate  of  frith,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
AeipedaJDv  wasikstroyedL  (The  law  has  two  rollers, 
L  e.  biB  a  loOer  attached  to  each  ol  the  two  ends  of  the 
nOom  on  whidi  it  is  written,  and  every  weekly  portion 
Thea  read  on  die  Sabbath  is  nnioUed  from  the  right 
nbr  aad  toOed  on  the  left{  so  that  when  the  law  is 
opoed  00  the  next  Sabbath  the  portion  ^ipointed  for 
that  days  at  ODcefoond.  Whereas  the  prophetic  books 
hne  ooty  one  roOer,  and  Uie  lesson  from  the  prophets 
his  to  be  awght  oat  on  eveiy  occasion  [compare  Baba 
Adfff,14a].)  This  is  ooRoboiated  by  1  Mace  1,56, 
vbeie  At  lato  onfy  is  said  to  have  been  burned.  Ac- 
confaag^  m^BPI,  from  n::D,  to  liberate^  to  free^  signi- 
&s  the  bbautmg  lettcn,  the  portion  from  the  prophets 
vhkhH  read  instead  of  the  portion  from  the  hiw  that 
«nld  not  be  read,  and  which  liberates  from  the  injnnc- 
tke  tf  leiding  the  Pentateuch.  For  the  other  opinions 
liboQt  the  ngnification  of  ifopAfaroA,  we  refer  to  the  lit- 
cntiire  qooced  betow. 

i  ^icmi/ifre.— Maimonidea,  Jod  Ha-  Chezaha  HUchoth 
T«pWfa .  Bartolocci,  Bibliotkfca  Magna  Rabbmica,  ii, 
is  M).,  Zuu2,  Die  GctteadimsUichm  Vortraye  der  Ju- 
^c^Li,  FrankeI,Fbr»fii(2>en  zu  der  Septuagvnta  (Leip- 
1^1841),  p. 48  sq.;  Rapaport, i?reeA  J/t2?m,  p.  66  sq.; 
MmkArifiJwr  GtMckkkU  und  Wisgenadtajt  de»  Juden- 
«iiai,i,852;  n,222^  Herzfeld, Ge«c^«cA/e  <fet  FoOe* /«- 
n»iu,209;  Der  fgraelUische  VoOxlehrer,  11,205;  Ben 
Okaua^  v,  125.— Kitto,  &  v. 

Ha'n  (BAk  Bora',  V^^)f  a  province  of  Assyria. 
We  lead  that  Tiglath-pilneser  **  brought  the  Reuben- 
ita,6tditca,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  unto  Ha- 
U>,ad  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan*"  (1 
Qiaa.r,  26).  The  parallel  passage  in  2  Kings  xviii, 
llt«Bitt  Haia,  and  adds  ^in  the  cities  of  the  Medea.** 
Bodst  consequently  supposes  that  Hara  was  either  a 
pn  of  Media,  or  another  name  for  that  country.  He 
^on  that  Herodotus  (vii,  62)  and  other  ancient  writers 
afltheMedes  Artana,  and  their  country  Arku  He 
^^  supposes  that  the  name  Hara,  which  agniiies 
^^vtetHwg,  Qiay  have  been  given  to  that  northern  seo- 
tiaief  Media  subsequently  called  by  the  Arabs  Elrg^l 
ft]ieiBooiitamsv'*seeBochart,6^.i,194).  The  words 
irii  aid  Harot  however,  are  totally  different  both  in 
Btsing  and  ongin.  The  Medes  were  a  branch  of  the 
PW  Ansa  fiunily  who  came  originally  fh>m  India,  and 
*^  took  their  name,  accordmg  to  MuUer  (Science  of 
^9Ba^p.237sq.,2d  ed.),fit>m  the  Sanscrit  word  ilryo, 
^^  Beans  ttoft^"  of  a  good  family.'*  Its  etymolog- 
mfltaoiiig  seems  to  be  ^'one  who  tiDs  the  ground  j** 
adit  is  th^  aUied  to  the  Latin  arare  (see  abo  Raw- 
fiawi^jymKfote*,  1,401). 

Baa  is  joined  with  Hala,  Habor,  and  the  river  Go- 
*^  These  were  aD  situated  in  Western  Assjrria,  be- 
^OB  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  along  the  banks 
rffte  Khabdr.  We  migr  safely  conclude,  therefore, 
^■^Hna  eonki  not  have  beoi  far  distant  from  that  re- 
^■>  It  IS  souMwhat  remarkable  that  the  name  is  not 
P*^  in  either  the  Sept.  or  Peshito  version.  Some 
^  kaee  im^pned  that  the  word  was  interpolated 
**  (^  vernons  were  made.  This,  however,  is  a 
**^^»a&,  as  it  exists  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  also 
ywne's  venian  (see  Robinson^s  Calmety  s.  v.  Gozan ; 
Jjft  Natorian  CkrisHans,  p,  120).  The  conjecture 
2^Hfla  and  Haran  are  identical  cannot  be  sustained, 
jy  the  Btoatioa  of  the  latter  might  suit  the  re- 
HlJMti  of  the  Biblical  nanrative,  and  its  Greek  das- 
*uBae  GotrrlcB  resembles  Hara.  SeeHARA3«.  The 
wds  inn  and  ptl  are  radically  different, 
'■qr peihaps  have  been  a  local  name  applied  to 


the  mountainous  region  north  of  Ckaan,  called  by  Stra* 
bo  and  Ptolemy  Mons  Masku,  and  now  Karja  Baghktr 
(Strabo,  xvi,  28;  Ptokmy,  v,  18,  2).— Kitto,  &  v. 

Har'adah  (Heb.  with  the  article  ha'Charadah', 
f^?"?*!!^  the  fright;  Sept.  Xapa^a&),  the  twenty-fifth 
station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
24) ;  perhaps*  at  the  head  of  the  wadys  north-east  of  Je- 
bel  AJraif  en-Nakah,  on  the  western  brow  of  the  high 
plateau  east  of  Ain  el-Mazen.    See  Exodb. 

See  House. 


'ran  appears  in  the  Eng.  Bible  as  the  name  of  a 
place  and  also  of  three  men,  which,  however,  are  repre- 
sented by  two  essentially  different  Hebrew  words.  See 
also  Beto-Harah. 

1.  Haran  (Hebt  Baran\  I^JT,  mountaweer;  Sept 
'Appdv),  probably  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  brother  of 
Abraham  and  Nahor,  and  father  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  Is- 
cab.  He  died  in  hie  native  place  before  his  father  Te- 
rah (an  event  that  may  in  some  degree  have  prepared 
the  family  to  leave  Ur),  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  moitioned,  appears  to  have  been  a  muc^ 
rarer  case  in  those  days  thao  at  the  present  (Gen.  xi, 
27  sq.).  RC.  2228-ante  2088.— Kitto.  Hia  sepulchre 
was  still  shown  there  when  Joeephus  wrote  his  history 
(Ant,  i,  6, 5).  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  Is  that  Ha- 
ran was  burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering 
conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See  the 
Targum  Ps.-Jonathan ;  Jerome's  QttcBtt,  in  Genestniy  and 
the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of  Biigne.)  This  tradition 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  translation  of  the  word 
Ur,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  *<  fire.''— Smith.    See 

2.  Chaban  (Heb.  Charan%  "j^JT,  probably  from  the 
Arabic,  parched;  Sept  Xappdv^  also  Josephus,  Ant,!, 
16 ,  N.  T.,  Acts  vii,  2,  where  it  is  Anglicized  "  Charran"), 
the  name  of  the  place  where  Abraham,  after  he  hatl 
been  called  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  tarried  till  his  father 
Terah  died,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xi,  31,  88 ;  Acts  vii,  4).  The  elder  branch  of  the 
family  still  remained  at  Haran,  which  led  to  the  inter- 
esting journeys  thither  described  in  th€  patriarchal  his- 
tory (see  Hauck,  De  prqfediombm  A  brahami  e  Charris 
[Lips.  1754, 1776])— first,  that  of  Abraham's  ser\imt  to 
obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv) ;  and,  next,  that  of 
Jacob  when  he  fled  to  evade  the  wrath  of  Esau  (Gren. 
xxviii,  10^.  It  is  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv, 
10),  or,  more  definitely,  in  Padan-Aram  xxv,  20),  which 
is  the  "  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills"  (Stan- 
ley, Sgr,  and  Pal,  p.  129,  note),  a  name  well  ajflying  to 
the  beautiful  stretch  of  country  which  lies  beiRr  Mount 
Masius,  between  the  Khab^  and  the  Euphrates.  See 
Padan-Aram.  Haran  is  enumerated  among  the  towns 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Sennach- 
erib, king  of  Assyria  (1  Kings  xix,  12;  Isa.  xxxvii,  12), 
and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  28)  among 
the  places  which  traded  with  Tjrre.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriprions  (q.  v.).  Jerome  thus  d^ 
scribes  Haran :  "  Charran,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia  be- 
yond Edessa,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Charra^  where 
the  Roman  army  was  cut  off,  and  Crassus,  its  leader, 
taken"  (Onomasf.  s.  v.  Charran).  Guided  by  these  de- 
scriptions and  statements,  which  certainly  appear  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  fuD,  sao^  geographers  have  almost 
universally  identified  Haran  with  the  Carra  (Kappat) 
of  classical  writers  (Herodian.  iv,  18,  7 ;  PtoL  v,  18, 12; 
Strabo,  xvi,  747),  and  the  Barr&n  of  the  Arabs  (Schul- 
tens,  Index  Geogr,  tn  Vitam  Saktdbn,  s.  v.).  The  plain 
bordering  on  this  town  (Ammian.  Marc  xxiii,  8)  is  cel- 
d)rated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the 
Roman  army  was  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  and  the 
triumvir  Crassus  killed  (Plin.  v,  21 ;  Dio  Cass,  xl,  25; 
Lncan.  i,  104).  Abul&da  (Tab,  Sgria,  p^  164)  speaks  of 
Haran  as  formeriy  J^^eat  dty,  which  lav  in  an  arid 
and  barren  tract  of  country  in  the  provmce  of  Diar 
Modhar.    About  the  time  of  the  Christian  ten,  it  ap- 
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pean  to  hmve  been  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Edessa 
(Moe.  Chor.  ii,  82),  which  was  ruled  by  Agbarus.  Af- 
terwards it  passed  with  that  kingdom  mider  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Romans,  and  appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the 
wars  of  Caracalla  (Mos.  Chor.  ii,  72)  and  Julian  (Ja  Bfa- 
laL  p.  829).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  Har- 
ran  retained  to  a  late  time  the  Chaldiean  language  and 
the  worship  of  Chald«an  deities  (Assemahi,  BibL  Or.  i, 
827 ;  Chwolflon's  Ssabier  tmd  der  Smbimus,  ii,  89). 

About  midway  in  the  district  above  designated  is  a 
town  still  called  ffarrdn,  which  really  seems  never  to 
have  changed  its  appellation,  and  beyond  any  reasona- 
ble doubt  is  the  Haran  or  Gharran  of  Scripture  (Bo- 
chart's  Phal^,  i,  14 ;  Ewald's  GfcMckte,  i,  884).  It  is 
only  peopled  by  a  few  families  orwandering  Arabs,  who 
are  led  thither  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  sev- 
eral small  streams.  Its  situation  is  fixed  by  major  Ren- 
nell  as  being  twenty-nine  miles  from  OrCah,  and  occu- 
pying a  flat  and  sandy  plain.  It  lies  (according  to 
D'An\Tlle)  m  86°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  89^  2'  46"  E.  long. 
(See  Niebuhr,  Traods,  ii,  410;  Ritter,  Erdk.  x,  244;  xi, 
291 ;  Cellar.  NotiL  ii,  726;  Mannert,  v,  2,  280;  Michae- 
ls, Suppl  930.)  Harr&n  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  snuill 
river  called  Belik,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  about 
fifty  nules  south  of  the  town.  From  it  a  number  of 
leading  roads  radiate  to  the  great  fords  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates ;  and  i,t  thus  formed  an  important  stadon 
on  the  line  of  commerce  between  Central  and  Western 
Asia.  This  may  explain  why  Terah  came  to  it,  and 
why  it  was  mentioned  among  the  places  which  supplied 
the*  marts  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  28).  Crassus  was  prob- 
ably marching  along  this  great  route  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Parthians.  Dr.  Beke,  in  his  Origines 
BiUiccB  (p.  122  sq.),  made  the  somewhat  startling  state- 
ment that  Haran  must  have  been  near  Damascus,  and 
that  Aram-Naharaim  is  the  country  between  the  Abana 
and  Pharpar.  After  lying  dormant  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  this  theory  was  again  revived  in  1860.  The 
Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  visited  and  described  a  small  village 
in  the  plain,  four  hours  east  of  Damascus,  called  Harran 
el-AwamId  ("  Harr&n  of  the  colunms*^.  The  descrip- 
tion having  met  the  eye  of  Dr.  Beke  (in  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  i,  876),  he  at  once  concluded  that  this  village 
was  the  site  of  the  real "  city  of  Nahor."  He  has  since 
visited  Harran  el-Awamtd,  and  travelled  from  it  to  Gil- 
ead,  and  is  more  confirmed  in  his  view,  though  he  ap- 
pears to  stand  alone.  His  arguments  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  set  aside  the  powerful  evidence  in  favor  of 
Harran  in  Mesopotamia.  The  student  may  see  the 
whole  subject  discussed  in  the  Athenaum  for  Nov.  28, 
80;  DeomL  1861 ;  FeU  1, 16;  March  1,  22,  29;  April  6, 
19;  andwiy  24, 1862;  aHao  in  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Churchy  i,  447  sq. — ^tto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  Charan  (Heb.  same  as  last,  meaning  here  nobUj 
according  to  FUrst;  Sept.  'A/ipov  v.  r.  'Apafi),  The  son 
of  Caleb  of  Judah  by  his  concubine  Ephah,  and  &ther 
of  Gszez  (1  Chron,  ii,  46).   B-C  between  1618  and  1088. 

4.  Haran  (Heb.  same  as  No.  1 ;  Sept.  'Apov  v.  r. 
Aav).  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Shimei,  a  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Crershon,  appointed  by  David  to  superintend 
the  offices  at  the  tabernacle  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  KG 
1014. 

Ha^'rarite,  thb  (HeU  always  [except  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  11]  with  the  art.  ha-ffararif^  '''?*'ni1),  a  distinc- 
tive epithet  of  three  members  of  David's  body-guard; 
probably  as  natives  of  the  mountains  pn,  plur.  oonstr. 
'^!?*r'?  ^^  Judah  or  Ephraim ;  but  according  to  Furst 
from  some  town  of  the  name  of  Har  (^H).   See  David. 

1.  "  Shammah  [q.  v.],  the  son  of  Agee"  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
11  [Sept.  6  'Apapi  v.  r.  'Apovxacoc,  Vulg.  de  Arari,  A. 
V.  "  the  Hararite"],  88  [o  'Afmpirrft  v.  r.  *Apudinjc, 
i4ron^],  which  latter  verse  shows  that  it  was  a  design 
nation  of  the  son  and  not  of  the  father),  a  different  per- 
son from  ^  Shammoth  the  HaroA"  [q.  v.]  (1  Chron. 
xi,  27),  or  **  Shammah  the  Harodite"  [q.  v.]  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  26).    See  Ages. 


2.  "Jonathan  [q.  v.],  the  son  of  Shage**^l  Chron. 
xi,  84,  Sept.  6  'Apopi,  Yiilg.  A  rarites),  mentioned  in  tbe 
parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  82)  ¥rithout  any  such  dis- 
tinction.   See  Shaok. 

8.  "  Ahiam  [q.  v.],  the  son  of  Sacar^  (1  Chron. xi,85, 
Sept  6  'Apapi  v.  r.  'Ax^pfVulg.  ilron^),  or,  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 88), less  accurately,** Ahiam, 
[the]  son  ofSharar  [q.  v.]  the  Arari^  (Heb.  with  the 
arL  hO'Arari',  '^'I^Kn,  Sept,  6  'Apamrtig  v.  r.  'Afat, 
etc,  Vulg.  A  rorites,  A-  V.  "  the  Hararite").   See  Sacab. 

Haraseth.    See  Kib-Habaseth. 

Harbangh,  Hbnrt,  a  prominent  mimster  and  writer 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
was  bom  Oct  28, 1817,  near  Waynesborough,  Pa.  He  was 
descended  from  a  German  family,  whose  name  was  Her- 
bach,  and  which  had  come  to  this  country  in  1786  from 
Switseriand.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  Gennsn 
Reformed  Church  at  Waynesborough.  In  eariy  youth 
he  numifested  a  desire  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  his 
father  was  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  He  there- 
fore found  employment  first  with  a  carpenter,  and  sub- 
sequently with  a  mill-owner.  After  a  time  he  became 
teacher  in  a  primary  school  The  money  saved  in  these 
positions  enabled  him  to  enter  in  1840  Marshall  College, 
Mercersbuig,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Nevin.  Both  the  students'  societies  of  Mer- 
cersburg  College  desired  to  have  him  a  member.  ^  We 
have  many  pra>'ing  members,"  the  Goetheans  represent- 
ed to  him;  "the  others  have  no  religion.**  For  Hsr- 
baugh  this  was  a  reason  to  join  the  other  society,  that 
they  might  have  one  to  do  the  praying  for  them.  His 
financial  means  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  his  course  in 
the  ooUege  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  spent 
two  years  in  the  former  and  one  in  the  latter,  and,  hav- 
ing passed  his  examination,  became  in  1843  pastor  of 
the  congregation  in  Lewisburg.  In  1850  he  accepted  a 
call  from  the  congregation  in  Lancaster,  which  he  left 
again  in  1860  for  Lebanon.  In  1868  he  was  elected  by 
the  Synod  professor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Mer^ 
cersburg,  in  the  place  of  Prof.  B.  C.  Wolff.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec. 
28, 1867.  Harbaugh  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
it  was  overexertion  that  brought  on  the  disease  of  the 
brain  by  which  he  was  carried  ofL  The  loes  of  his  wife 
and  a  child  in  1847  directed  his  thoughts  to  a  special 
consideration  of  the  state  after  death,  and  thus  called 
for  his  works  on  Heaven,  or  the  Sainted  Dead: — The 
Heavenly  Home: — The  Heaicenly  Recognition: — Future 
Ljfe  (8  vols.).  Besides  these,  he  wrote  The  Golden  Cen- 
ser, a  collection  of  "hymns  and  thanks'*  for  Sabbath- 
schools  :—A  Chiles  Catechism  '.—The  Glory  qf  Woman : 
— a  volume  of  Poems : — Union  with  the  Church : — Youth 
in  Earnest— L{fe  of  Th,  D,  Fischer  /—and  a  L{fe  of  Mi- 
chael Schlatter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gearman  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  in  the  last  century.  Hu 
most  important  work  is  the  one  on  The  FcUhers  of  the 
German  Informed  Church  in  America  (2  vols.).  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  Meroenburg  Re- 
view, and  abo  a  regular  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
the  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  which  latter  relation 
he  sustained  during  the  last  six  years.  He  was  like- 
wise the  originator  of  the  GuarcUan,  and  its  editor  for 
seventeen  years,  to  the  close  of  1866,  during  four  of 
which  it  was  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Publication  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  furnished  the  reading  matter  for  the 
several  almanacs  published  by  this  board,  and  edited 
the  Child's  Treasury  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  after 
it  came  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Church  Board. 
Dr.  Harbangh  also  contributed  a  number  of  biograph- 
ical articles  to  this  CyclopaBdia.  While,  for  the  works 
thus  far  mentioned,  he  used  the  Englidi  lang^uage,  he 
is  also  the  author  of  several  excellent  poems  in  the  Ger- 
man-Pennsylvanian  dialect  In  fact,  the  poems  of  Har- 
bangh belong  among  the  best  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten in  this  dialect.    In  his  theological  views  Harbangh 
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w  one  of  the  foremost  representativee  of  the  school 
which  emphasizes  the  efficiency  of  the  aacnments,  and 
the  pikstfy-  character  of  the  ministry.  In  the  Order  of 
Wffniap  <^  the  Gennan  Refonned  Chnrch,  which  was 
f^bfi^ed  in  1866,  the  burial  service  was  fiiom  the  pen 
GfHartoagfa.     (A.J.S.) 

Harbo'lia  (Hebu  Charbcna'^  feUiS*;)!!,  probw  Pers. 
tx4i»drktr;  Sept./Oapf  j8«»d  v.  r.  Oappd)y  one  of  the 
leren  eannefas  of  king  Ahasaems  or  Xerxes,  command- 
fd  by  him  to  exhilnt  the  beauty  of  Yashti  (Esth.  i,  10). 
He  was  probatdy  the  same  with  the  one  called  Harbo- 
XAH  (EefaL  Okar^omikj'  ruinnn,  id, ;  Sept.  changes  to 
BovTo^ttv),  wiio  snggeeted  to  the  king  the  idea  ofhang- 
E^Haman  on  his  own  gallows  (chap,  vii,  9).   RGk488- 

Harbo'nalL  (Esth.  Tii,  9).    See  Habbona. 

Haxdenbex^  Albrecht,  an  eminent  divine,  was 
ban  at  Hardenherg,  in  Oversrssel,  1610.  While  study- 
ing theology  at  Loavain,  he  imbibed  the  reformed  the- 
LlDgVf  and  became  a  friend  and  follower  of  Melancthon, 
vho  sent  him  to  O^ogne.  The  disturbances  there  drove 
faiitt  to  Oidoiburg,  where,  and  in  Kn^'phausen,  he  la- 
tticed until  his  death  in  1574.  He  is  noted  in  Church 
HsKffy  for  his  attempt,  in  1556,  to  introduce  into  the  re- 
pdbfie  of  Bremoi  Cahrin^s  doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's 
Sopfia.  For  the  controversy  to  which  this  gave  rise, 
sBeUtaof^JietU'EnesfkicpSdiefn.v.;  abo  Mosheim,  C%. 
IfiiL  cent,  xvi,  sec  lii,  pt.  ii,  <^  ii ;  Planck,  Hist.  Prot, 

Hazdenberg,  JacobiiB  R.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
fcittr  of  the  Refonned  (Dutch)  Ghiuch  in  America,  was 
tom  at  Bosendale,  N.  T.,  in  1787.  His  early  opportu- 
nkia  of  education  were  limited,  but  by  persevering  in- 
dfficry  he  became  a  very  creditable  schoUr.  He  was 
ofdnned  by  the  **  Coetus**  in  1757,  and  in  the  bng  strife 
between  that  P>rty  and  the  *^  Conferoatles*"  in  the  Dutch 
Qmdi,  be  sided  with  the  former.  His  talents  and  rep- 
^arioo  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  final  settlement 
«f  tboe  dispotea.  In  1758  he  became  pastor  of  the 
daach  at  Raritan,  N.  J.  Queen's  College  (now  Rut- 
gen*)  obtained  its  charts  in  1770.  It  languished  during 
the  Bevohitioii,  but  was  resuscitated,  with  Dr.  Harden- 
bei;^  9t  its  head  as  president,  in  1786.  He  died  Oct. 
da,  ITSOl  —  Sprague,  Amutit,  iz,  28.  See  Refobmed 
(Dctch)  Chubch. 

Harding,  Stephen,  a  religious  reformer  of  the 
lilh  century,  was  of  a  noble  English  family.  After 
sak^  a  pOgrimage  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  Benedic- 
^  aavent  of  St.  dande  de  Joux.  He  subsequently 
vvcboeen  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  B^ze,^th  a  view 
to  the  rdbrmation  of  its  discipline.  From  Beze  he  was 
tzsvCared  to  Ctteaux,  of  which  monastery  he  was  elect- 
ed abbot  in  1109,  on  the  death  of  Alberic  In  1119  he 
op,  eoix|oint]y  with  St  Bernard  (of  Qairvaux)  and 
members  of  die  brotherhood,  the  constitution  of 
f^  CSstcraan  order,  entitled  Carta  Cariiatia.  He  re- 
Bomed  at  the  head  of  Ae  order  until  his  death  in  1134. 
>Sec  CwnsciAXS.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Hardine,  Tbomaa,  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Comb-Mar- 
ts, m  Deronshire,  in  1512,  "and  was  educated  at  Bam- 
Kqik  and  Windieeter,  whence  he  was  removed  to  New 
O^kge,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1586.  In 
t^  he  was  dMMen  Hebrew  professor  of  the  university 
W  Hcmy  VIH ;  but  no  sooner  had  Edward  VI  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  than  Harding  became  a  zealous  Protes- 
tst.  He  seemed,  indeed,  merely  to  be  restrained  by 
pndenee  from  proceeding  to  great  extremes.  In  the 
favciy  zealoaB  Protestants  were  edified  by  his  instrac- 
*Bi. '  At  Oxford,  he  himself  received  instruction  from 
Nier  ICstyr.  From  St.  Mary's  pulpit  he  derided  the 
tofaitme  others  as  iOilerate^  paUry  papists,  and  in- 
^^^ttd  igaixMt  Romish  pecdUarities.**  On  the  acces- 
■»  of  queen  Mary  be  became  again  a  papist,  and  was 
9ak  eiapimn  and  confessor  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Vktao.    In  1566  he  was  made  tzeasurer  of  the  ca- 


thedral of  Salisbury.  "When  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
crown  he  could  not  muster  face  for  a  new  recantation, 
and  being  deprived  of  his  preferment,  fled  to  Louvain, 
and  became,  says  Wood,  "  the  target  of  Popery"  in  a 
warm  controvers}'  with  bishop  Jewel,  against  whom,  be- 
tween 1554  and  1567,  he  wrote  seven  pieces.**  He  died 
in  1672,  See  Life  of  Jewel;  ZUrick  Letters;  Burnet, 
Rfformaikm,  i,  271;  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses,  voL  i; 
Dodd,C%«rcA  Hist.;  Prince,  Worihies  of  Devon;  Chal- 
mers, General  Hiog.  Diet. ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog.  voL  v. 

Hardotdn  (Habduikus),  Jean,  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the 
most  learned,  but  most  eccentric  members  of  his  order, 
waa  bom  A.D.  1646,  at  Quimper,  in  Brittany.  His  par- 
adoxes on  ancient  history  are  well  known,  and  had  their 
origin  chiefly  in  the  vanity  which  prompted  him  to  ob^ 
tain  celebrity  at  any  cost.  He  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  i£neid  ascribed  to  'Virgil,  and  the  odes  attrib- 
uted to  Horace,  were  really  composed  by  some  monks 
during  the  Middle  Ages!  He  edited  an  edition  of  the 
Councils  to  the  year  1714  (12  vols.  foL),  which  is  much 
esteemed.  See  Conciua.  This  may^pear  singular, 
considering  that  Hardouin  looked  upon  ml  councils  pre- 
ceding that  of  Trent  as  supposititious.  Father  j^im, 
of  the  Oratory,  knowing  the  opinions  of  the  Jesuit  on 
that  point,  asked  him  one  day,  ^  How  did  it  happen  that 
you  published  an  edition  of  the  Councils?**  Hardouin 
answered,  ''Only  God  and  I  know  that**  He  died  at 
the  College  of  St.  Louis,  Paris,  Sept.  8, 1729.  His  most 
noted  work  is  his  Chronologia  ex  Nummis  AnHquis  res- 
tituta  Prolusio  de  Nummis  Herodiadum  (Paris,  1698, 
4to),  in  which  he  labors  to  show  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  writings  ascribed  to  the  ancients  are  wholly 
spuriousL  He  wrote  also  Chronologia  Vet,  Testamenti 
(Paris,  1697^lito)  i—Commentarius  in  Nov,  Test,  (Amst. 
1741,  foL)  i--De  situ  Paradisi  Terrestris  Diaquisitio  (in 
his  edit,  of  Pliny) : — PUmi  Hisforia  NaturaUs  (in  the 
Delphin  classics) : — Opera  selecta  (1709,  foL).  Hw  Op- 
era  Omnia  (Amsterdam,  1788,  fol.)  contains  some  curious 
pieces,  among  which  are  his  PseudO'VirgUiuSj  Pseudo- 
HoratiuSf  and  especially  his  A  thei  detedi,  against  Janse- 
nlus,  Aroauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Quesnel,  Des  Cartes,  etc 
A  posthumous  work  of  his,  Prolegomena  ad  Censuram 
Scriptorum  Veterum  (1766, 8vo),  contains  his  full  theory 
qf  the  production  of  the  classics  by  the  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  See  P.  Oudin,  Eloges  de  guelques  auteurs 
frangais;  Moreri,  Grand  Diet,  histor. ;  Dnpin,  BibL  des 
auteurs  ecdis.  xix,  109;  Joum.  des  Savants,  June,  1726, 
p.  226;  March,  1727,  p.828;  January-April,  1728,  p.  679; 
La  Croze,  Dissert,  hist,  sur  divers  sujets,  p.  281 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Gineraky  xxiii,  857. 

Hardt,  Hermann  vom  der.    See  Hermann. 

Hard'wick,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Slingsby,  Yorkshire,  September  22, 
1821.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  became  pupil  assistant 
teacher  in  Thornton  Grammar-school,  and  in  1888  he 
was  made  assistant  tutor  in  the  academy  at  Malton.  In 
1940  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Catha- 
rine's Hall),  graduating  m  1844  as  first  senior  optime. 
In  1845  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Catharine's  Hall;  in^ 
1851  he  was  appointed  Cambridge  preacher  at  the  Chap;r 
el  Royal,  Whitehall;  and  in  1853,  professor  of  divinity 
in  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  which  office  he  held 
only  for  a  few  months.  In  1855  he  was  made  lecturer 
in  divinity  in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  "  Chris- 
tian Advocate."  In  fulfilling  the  latter  office,  he  pre- 
pared a  work  (incomplete,  but  yet  of  great  value  to  the 
new  science  of  Comparative  Theology),  under  the  title 
Christ  cmd  other  Masters;  an  Historical  Inquiry  into 
some  o/the  chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  A  ndent  World 
(London  and  Cambridge,  2d  edit.  1853, 2  vols.  fcp.  8vo). 
During  a  summer  tour  he  was  killed  by  a  faU  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Aug.  18, 1859,  His  literary  activity  was  very 
great,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  thorough  scholarship 
and  accuracy.  Besides  editing  a  number  of  works  for 
the  University  press  and  for  the  Percy  Society,  he  pub- 
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Hahed  the  fallowing,  which  are  likelv  to  hold  ■  durable 
pUcein  tbeolo^c(miCcntare,Tiz^^  Nitior^qfthe  Tkir- 
Ig-mneArtKla  (Cambndge,  lefil ;  2d  ed.  reviled,  1869  j 
reprinted  in  Phil«delphi«,  14mo)  i— T^oen/y  Sermomfor 
Tovxi  Congregaiiimt  (1866,  or.  8to)  -.—A  Hitory  qflAt 
Ckrutian  CJairci,  Middlt  Age  {Cunbridge,  1H53,  fcp. 
til):— A  Hidory  of  lU  Chrvtitm  CAarch  darmg  Iht 
Se/ormation  (Canibridge,  1866,  Ccp.ayo)^Steteh  prrfix- 
td  to  Knnd  adifion  of  Chritt  and  other  MaUo-i  (1868), 

Hardy,  NBthaniel,  D.D^  an  English  divine,  wia 
bom  la  London  in  1618;  wu  eilucaUd  at  Uigdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Konia  Back,  London. 
He  wu  a  deaded  Rayalist,  and  ytt  remainnl  a  popular 
preacher  dumig  the  Commonwealth.  In  1G6U  ha  b^ 
came  aichdeatnn  of  Lewes  and  dean  of  Kocbealer.  He 
.lied  in  1670.  Hin  publicatiooa  are,  Thtjirit  Epiille  of 
John  unfolded  and  applied  (Loud.  1656,  4lo) ; — Stnrumi 
OKKleaaOaatumi  (I.oiidon,  1668,4tn)  i—iSermon  on  rAf 
Fin  of  iMndon  (Loud.  1666,  ito).— Darling,  Cjycfop.  B(6- 
liographica,  i,  1394. 

Hardy,  Robert  Spano*,  an  English  Methodisi 
iDi8nonuy,ii'aBbomatPr(flton,lAnea>hire,July  I,l80lt, 
and  waa  trained  in  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  a  print- 
er and  bookseller  in  York.  In  1SS6  he  was  admitted  to 
the  British  ConfcTciice,  and  appointed  miuiDnary  to  Cey- 
lon, in  which  field  he  labored  with  great  zeal  for  twen- 
ty-three yean,  [n  1862  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  South  Ceylon  Miesion.  To  the  ordinary  la- 
IwTB  of  a  miBsionary  Mr.  Hardy  added  an  amount  of  lit- 
erary activity  sufficient  to  have  occupied  the  whiJe  life 
of  an  oidinary  man.  It  is  not  too  much  to  uy  that  he 
and  his  colleague  Gogcrly  (q.  v.)  have  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon,  aitd  upon  Pali  lit- 
erature, than  all  other  English  writerB.^Hia  culture, 
in  the  conree  of  his  studies,  became  very  wide ;  he  read 
L^tin,  (ireek,  Hebrew,  French,  Portuguese,  and  ^- 
gholese ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Pali  and  Sans- 
crit was  not  only  large,  but  accurate.    Towards  the  end 

teron  several  important  circuiu.  He  died  at  Heading- 
ley,  Yurksh  tie,  April  16,1868.  At  the  lime  of  his  mor- 
tal seizure  he  wafl  engaged  upon  a  work  entitled  Chjv- 
liam/if  ratd  BuMhigm  comparfd.  His  most  important 
publications  are  Eaiten  ffoxachitm,  an  ^coount  of  lie 
Origin,  Ijan,  DitdpUne,  Snrrrd  WrUingi,  rtc  of  tie  Or- 
der oj"  JlmdicarUsJimtultd  bf/  Gotama  Buihlia  (London, 
1S60,  Bvo)  ;— A  Manual  ofBuddiitm  «  tU  Modem  Dr- 
rdopfamt,  trcoulal/dfilm  Singhulae  M33.  (Lond.  1868, 
8vo)  —Tie  Legatdi  and  Tieoriej  nftie  HaddiitU  com- 
parrd  vritk  Hillary  and  Science  (1867,  cr.  Syoj^—Weiley- 
an  Mtmita,  1868,  p.  25. 

Hardy,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
17*20,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fdlow.  He  was  for  many  yean  rec- 
tac  nf  Blakenham,  Suflblk,  and  died  in  1T93.  He  pub- 
lished Nature  and  Endi  (if  lie  Eudariil  (London,  1784, 
8vo} : — Priacipid  Propieciee  of  lie  0.  and  ff.  Teit,  com' 
partd  and  explained  lLondan,177<i,8vo)  : — Nomaa  Tal. 
Gnmam  cum  Kioliit  tieohgicii,  etc  (8d  ed.  Lond.  1690, 
2  vols,  8vo),  tbe  annotations  in  which  are  chiefly  taken 
&om  Poole's  Synop(ds.—DBrUng,Cbc2up.SiMi(^r(i^AK(i, 
i,1895. 

Hare  (naJ^S,  arm'belA;  according  lo  Bochart 
[Hierot,  i,  994],  from  H"'!*,  lo  crop,  and  3^3,  ^/rMfl; 
Arab.  amA  and  Syr.  amibo,  a  iare ;  Sept.  yaipDypfX- 
JlioC  and  Jmtuirout.Vulg.  lepue  and  dHerogryllai,  both 


n» 


ldUv. 


jd,  6,  and  Deut.  xiv,  7,  and  in  both  instances  it  is  pm- 
hibilJed  Ihim  being  used  as  food  because  it  chews  the 
end,  although  it  has  not  the  hoof  divided.  But  the 
bare  belongs  to  an  order  or  mammals  totally  distinct 
from  tbe  ruminantia,  which  are  all,  without  exception, 
biaulca,  the  camd's  hoof  alone  offering  a  partial  modift- 
calioQ  (Ehrenberg,  Mammalia,  pt.  u).  The  stomach  of 
rodents  is  single,  and  the  motion  of  tbe  month,  excepl- 
le  imall  portion  of  food  re- 


served in  tbe  hoUow  of  the  cheek,  is  mine  that  of  the 
lips,  when  in  a  state  of  repose  the  animals  an  engaged 
in  working  the  incisor  teeth  upon  each  other.     This 


friction  keeps  them  fit  for  tbe  purpose  of  nibbling,  and 
prevents  their  growing  beyond  ■  proper  length.  A3 
hares  do  not  sub«st  on  hani  substances,  like  most  of  the 
geneia  of  the-  order,  but  on  lender  shoots  and  grasses, 
they  have  more  cause,  and  therefore  a  more  constant 
craving,  to  abrade  [heir  teeth;  and  this  they  do  in  a 
manner  which,  combined  with  the  slight  trittustion  of 
the  occasional  contents  of  the  cheeks,  even  modem  writ- 
ers, not  Eoologista,  have  mistaken  for 


Han  of  Uoant  SlnaL 
Phynological  investigation  having  fully  deteimined 
thi»e  questions,  it  follows  that,  both  with  regard  to  the 
shaphui  ("coney")  and  tbe  hare,  we  should  uttder- 
stand  the  original  in  the  above  passages,  retidercil 
"chewing  the  cud,"  as  merely  implying  a  second  mu- 
tication,  more  or  Less  complete,  and  not  neceasarilv  tbat 
faculty  of  true  ruminants  which  derives  its  name  fnim 
a  power  to  draw  up  aliment  after  deglutition,  when 
worked  into  a  ball,  from  the  first  stomach  into  the 
month,  and  there  to  submit  it  to  a  second  grinding  pro- 
cess. The  act  of"  chewing  the  cud"  and  "  re-chewiiig'" 
being  considered  identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the  aacred 
lawgii-er,  net  being  occupied  with  the  doctrines  of  sci- 
ence, no  doubt  used  the  expresoon  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  then  understood  (compare  Uichaelis,  A  mart,  ad 
loc).    It  may  be  added  that  a  mmilar  opinion,  and  con- 


Baie  ol  Hount  Lebanon. 
sequent  refection  of  the  hare  as  food,  pervaded  itiaaiv 
nations  of  antiquity,  who  derived  tlieir  origin,  or  tbeir 
doctrines,  ft>om  a  ShemiCic  source;  and  that,  aioang 
others,  it  existed  smong  the  British  Celtai.  probablv 
'""  they  had  any  intercourse  with  PlKmieuu) 
Thus  the  IWks  and  Armenians  abBt«ii\ 
its  flesh  (Tavemier,  Trateli,  iii,  154),  also  the  Ara- 
(E(usaell'si4JFf)p(i,  ii,20),  and  even  the  Uteeka  ukI 
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Bonms  avoided  U  (Hamaim,<id  Lvckm,  contcrib,  MsL  p. 
1S5;  P.  Castelljui.  I>e  camU  e$tL,  iii,  5,  in  Gronov.  Thesaur, 
ix)  on  smituT  grounds  (Aristotle,  HisL  Arum,  iv,  5; 
liajj  H.  .V.  xxriii,  79) ;  but  the  Bedawin,  who  have  a 
peci^Hr  mode  of  dressing  it,  are  fond  of  its  flesh. 

TlHie  are  two  distinct  species  of  hare  in  Syria :  one, 
LefitM  Syriaauj  m  Syrian  hare,  neariy  equal  in  size  to 
^  commoo  European,  having  the  fur  wAay  buff;  and 
lefm$  Simaaicusj  or  hare  of  the  desert,  smaUer  and 
bimniirii.  They  reade  in  the  localities  indicated  by 
ihar  trivial  muoes,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  com- 
DHo  hare  by  a  greater  length  of  eara,  and  a  black  tail 
w^  white  fringe.  There  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  high- 
er op  the  Nile,  a  third  species,  represented  in  the  out- 
Ene  faintings  on  ancient  monuments,  but  not  colored 
«ith  that  ddicacy  of  tint  required  for  distinguishing  it 
fxam  the  others,  excepting  that  it  appears  to  be  marked 
with  the  Uack  speckles  which  characterize  the  existing 
specka. — Kitto.  The  ancient  Egyptians  coursed  it  with 
greyboands  as  ire  do,  and  sometimes  captured  it  alive 
ad'  kqK  it  in  cages.     *^  Hares  are  so  j^eutiful  in  the 


l«ie&t  EJgyptian  carrylDg  Hares.  From  the  Monuments. 

fsrinHis  of  Aleppo,^  says  Dr.  RuaseU  (ii,  158),  ^  that  it 
wm  DO  muxnnmon  thing  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  went 
«t  a  ^Mvrting  twice  a  week  return  with  four  or  five 
\att  Imng  in  triumph  at  the  girths  of  the  servants' 
Harea  are  hunted  in  Syria  with  greyhound 


Hare^  Ansostns  T^illiam  (brother  of  Jufius 
(^srii^  see  below),  was  bom  in  1794,  graduated  at  Ox- 
faid,bec»ne  felk>w  of  New  College,  and  in  1829  rector 
«f  Abcai  Barnes,  Wiltshire.  In  conjunction  with  his 
fanChcT,  he  wrote  Gue$»ea  at  Truth  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1847,  2 
nia  I81B0).  He  also  published  Sermons  to  a  Country 
Cm^r^atiom  (London,  4th  ed.  1839,  7th  ed  1851 ;  New 
Tsric,  1888,  9vo),  which  are  models  of  dear  and  practi- 
t  frvnn  the  pulpiL    He  died  in  1834  at  Rome. 

tward,  an  English  Methodist  minister, 
at  Hull  Sept.  19, 1774,  and  received  his  early 
ler  Milner,  author  of  the  Church  Hutory, 
a  tam  for  the  sea,  he  became  a  sailor,  and  in 
1798^«1de  «  sibip-boy,  was  converted,  and  began  to  hold 
ioes  among  the  sailors.  During  the  French 
twice  taken  prisoner;  and  after  his  second 
in  1796,  he  abandoned  the  sea.  He  was 
mto  the  itmecant  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan 
I  Hi  1796^  and  for  twenty  years  was  an  acceptable 
irithfid  minister  of  the  Gospel.  His  last  station 
Leeik.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Exeter  in  the 
_  of  1818L  Haze  was  a  dear  and  fordble  writer, 
pndoced  several  valuable  apologetical  and  oontro- 
iPOfks  on  Hethodist  doctrine.  Perhaps  the  most 
of  these  aie^  Treaiite  on  the  Scriptural  Doc- 
tfJuM^UxOum  (2d  ed.,  with  Preface  by  T.  Jack- 
^hBBdoa,  1889,  l2mo;  also  reprinted  in  New  York, 
*■}•  See  abo  Sermons  pMbUih^  from  his  Mami- 
ml/k,wUk  a  Memoir  of  Hare  bjf  Joitph  Benton  (Lon- 
^mi)^Wed^4m  Mimtiesj  1818;  Ltfe  i^ Dr.  Jabez 
4Miftek.jctv. 


Hare,  Francis,  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  bom  at 
London  about  1665.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and,  having  been  employed  as  tu- 
tor to  lord  Blandford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  latter  caused  him  to  be  appointed  general  chaplain 
of  the  army.  In  consequence  of  services  rendered  to 
the  Whig  party,  he  was  successivdy  made  dean  of 
Worcester  in  1708,  of  St,  Paul's  in  1726,  bishop  of  St, 
Asaph  in  1781,  and  transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the 
see  of  Chichester.  He  died  in  1740.  He  ¥rrote  a  work 
on  The  D^culHet  cmd  Diacouragemenis  attending  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Way  of  private  Judgment f 
which  was  condemned  for  its  tendency  to  scepticism. 
He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  Book  of  Psalms,  in  4he  He- 
brew,  put  into  the  original  poetical  Metre  (Psalroorum 
liber  in  Versiculos  roetrice  Divisus,  Lond.  1736, 8vo),  an 
attempt,  now  deemed  hopdess,  to  reduce  Hebrew  poetry 
to  metre,  in  which  he  was  defended  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
and  assailed  by  Dr.  Lowth.  His  Works  were  published 
in  4  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1746),  containhig,  besides  the  writ- 
ings above  named,  a  number  of  Sermons,  See  Chal- 
mers, General  Biog,  Did, ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Au* 
thora,  i,  785. 

Hare,  JuUhb  Charles,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  present  century, 
was  bom  Sept.  13, 1795,  at  Hurstmonceux,  Sussex,  his 
father  being  lord  of  the  manor.  After  a  brilliant  prep- 
aration at  the  Charter  House,  he  went  to  Cambric^  in 
1812,  where  he  graduated  RA- 1816,  M.A.  1819,  and  be- 
came fellow  of  Trinity.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Hurstmonceux  (the  advowson  of  which  was  in 
his  own  family^  in  1882 ;  was  collated  to  a  prebend  at 
Chichester  in  1851 ;  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Lewes 
by  bishop  Otter  in  1840 ;  and  nominated  one  of  her  maj- 
esty's chaplains  in  1858.  He  died  at  the  rectorv,  Jan. 
23, 1855. 

In  1827  he  published  the  first  edition  of  Guesses  at 
Truth,  but  his  name  was  first  distinguished  in  the  liter- 
ary world  as  one  of  the  translators  of  Niebuhr's  I/istory 
of  Borne,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Connop  ThirlwaH,  the 
present  bishop  of  St.  David's.  Their  version  was  made 
from  the  second  German  edition,  which  materially  dif- 
fered from  the  nrst,  and  it  was  first  published  in  the 
year  1828.  It  extends  to  the  first  and  second  volumes 
only  of  the  standard  English  edition;  the  third  and 
fourth  were  translated  by  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Schmitz.  In  1829  Mr.  Hare  published,  at  Cam- 
bridge, i4  VuuHcaiion  ofNiebuhr's  History  of  Borne  from 
the  Charges  of  the  Qucnierly  Beview,  Archdeacon  Hare's 
published  works  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  most  important  of  them  are.  The  Children 
of  Light :  a  Sermon  for  Advent  (Cambridge,  1828, 8vo) : 
— Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Feb.  1839)  i—The  Victory  qf  Faith,  and  other  Sermons 
(Cambrid^  1840,  8vo)  i^The  Better  Prospects  of  the 
Church:  a  Charge  (184i)) : — Sermons  preached  ai  Hurat^ 
monceux  Church  (1841, 8vo;  2d  voL  1849)  .—The  Unity 
of  the  Church:  a  Sermon  preached  befoi-e  the  ChichesUr 
Diocesan  Association  (1845,  8vo) : — The  Mission  of  the 
Con^orter,  and  other  Sermons,  with  Notes  (1846, 2  vols, 
8vo;  Amer.  edit.  Boston,  1854, 12mo) : — The  Means  of 
Unity :  a  Charge,  with  Notes,  especicUU/  on  the  Institution 
of  the  AngUoan  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem  (1847,  8vo) : — 
A  Letter  on  the  Agitation  excited  by  the  Appointment  of 
Dr,  Hampden  to  the  See  of  Hereford  (1848, 8vo)  '.—Ltfe 
and  WrUings  of  John  Sterling  (1848,  2  vols.  12mo)  :— 
Guesses  at  Truth,  by  two  Brothers  (3d  edit  1848, 2  vols. 
18mo) : — The  Contest  with  Borne,  especially  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Newman  (Lond.  1852, 8vo) : — Vindication  of  Luther 
(Ixmd.  1854,  8vo).  This  last  is  a  book  of  vigorous  con- 
troversy, and  refutes,  both  on  critical  and  moral  grounds, 
the  charges  brought  against  the  memory  of  Luther  by 
Hallam,  Newman,  Ward,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
These  writers  are  handled  by  Hare  with  great,  but  not 
unjust  severity.  There  are  two  admirable  artides  on 
Hare,  giving  a  candid  and  judicious  criticism  of  his  ca- 
I  reer  as  philosopher,  controversialist,  and  theok^ian,  in 
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the  Methodist  QuarierUf  Review^  April  and  July,  1856 ; 
reproduced  by  the  author,  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  in  hU  Modr' 
em  AngUcctn  Theology  (London,  1858, 12nio).  See  also 
Genlleman^s  Magazine,  April,  1855;  QuarterUf  Review 
(London),  July,  1855 ;  BlackwoocPa  Magaztne,  xliii,  287 ; 
Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A  utkon,  i,  785. 

Harel  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha-ffarel',  ^X^i^n,  the 
ffiount  of  God;  Sept.  rd  optj^X,  Vulg.  Aridf  Engl  Yen. 
"  the  altar,"  marg.  "  Harel"),  a  figurative  name  for  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (Ezek.  xliii,  15,  first  clause),  called 
(in  the  last  clause  and  in  yer.  16)  Abikl  (EngLVersicm 
also  ^*  altar").  '^  Junius  explains  it  of  the  itrxpipa  or 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  covered  by  the  net- 
work on  which  the  sacrifices  were  placed  over  the  burn- 
ing wood.  This  explanation  Gesenius  adopts,  and  brings 
forward  as  a  parallel  the  Arab,  ireh,  *a  hearth  or  fii^a- 
place,'  akin  to  the  Heb.  n^M,  wr,  <  light,  fiame.'  FUrst 
(ffandw,  8.  V.)  derives  it  from  an  unused  root  M*^n,  hdrS^ 
'to  glow,  bum,'  with  the  termination  -e/;  but  the  only 
authority  for  the  root  is  its  presumed  existence  in  the 
word  Harel,  Ewald  {Die  Propheten  dee  A,B»u,  878) 
identifies  Harel  and  Ariel,  and  refers  them  both  to  a  root 

n^K,  drakf  akin  to  *11K,  ur^  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

Harem.    See  House;  Polygamy. 

Haren,  Jean  de,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Valenciennes  about  1540.  While  yet  a  youth  he  went 
to  Geneva,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Calvin.  He 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  reformer  (1564),  and 
was  for  eighteen  years  a  Protestant  minister  in  several 
cities.  He  finally  joined  the  Roman  lUitholic  Church 
at  Antwerp,  March  8, 1586,  and  preached  at  Yeuloo,  Co- 
logne, Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nancy,  etc  He  returned  to  Cal- 
vinism in  1610,  and  died  about  1620.  He  wrote  Brief 
Diecours  dee  causes  juttee  et  iquitables  qui  ont  meues  M, 
Jean  Ifaren,jadis  mimstre,  de  quitter  la  religion  priten- 
due  reformie,  pour  se  ranger  au  giron  de  VEgliae  catho- 
lique,  etc  (Anvers,  1587, 12mo) :— thirteen  Catechises  con- 
tre  Calvin  et  les  caltmdsfes  (Nancy,  1699, 12mo) : — Pro- 
fession  catholique  de  Jean  Haren  (Nancy,  1599, 12mo)  : 
— Epitre  et  Demande  ckrestienne  de  Jean  Haren  a  Am- 
broise  Willi,  numstre  des  estrcmgers  tMms  reiirez  en  la 
ville  d'Aix-la-Chapelle  (Nancy,  1699, 12mo).  See  Cal- 
met,  BibL  de  Lorraine,  p.  479 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSn- 
irale,  xxiii,d80. 

Ha'reph  (Heb.  Chareph',  Cinn,  pluding  off;  Sept. 
'Apti  V.  r.  'A/oi»,  the  « father"  *of  Beth-Gader,  and 
"son"  of  Caleb  of  Judah  by  one  of  his  legitimate  wives 
(1  Chron.  ii,  51).  RC.  cir.  1612.  llie  patronymic 
"  Haraphite"  (q.  v.)  seems  to  connect  this  with  Habiph. 

Hareseth.    See  Kir-Hareseth. 

Hareah.    See  Kir-Haresh. 

Hareaha.    See  Tel-Harbsha. 

Ha'jr^th  (Heb.  Che'reth,  H^H,  the  form  n*in,  Chd'- 
FCfft,  is  on  accoimt  of  the  pause-accent;  prob.  i.  q.  IZJ^H, 
a  ihkket;  Sept.  Xapi^  v.  r.  [«i/]  woXet  [apparently 
reading  *^'^5;  so  Josephus,  ilirf.  vi,  12, 4],  Vulg. /Tarrt), 
a  wood  (^5?)  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  where  David 
hid  himself  fron\  Saul,  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet 
(iad  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5);  probably  situated  among  the 
hills  west  of  Socho.    See  Forest. 

Harhai'ah  (Heb.  Charhayah',  tV^tVyn,  zeal  of  Je- 
hovah; Sept.  'Apax*«c)i  the  father  of  Uzziel  "of  the 
goldsmiths,"  which  hitter  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii,  8).  B.C.  ante 
446. 

HarliaB  (2  Kings  xxii,  14).    See  Hasrah. 

Har'hur  (Heb.  Charchur",  ^IVSn,  fever,  as  in  Deut 
xxviii,  22 ;  Sept  'ApoiV)»  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose 
posterity  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  51 ;  Neh.  vii,  58).     RC.  686. 

Harid.    See  Hadid. 


Ha'rlm  (Heb.  Charkn',  tT^n,  for  trnn,  I  q.  D^n, 
/ot-nosed;  Sept.  'Hpd/x,  but  with  many  v.  it.  especial- 
ly Xaprifi  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  8,  'Hpifi  in  Ezra  ii,  89, 
'Ipdft  in  Neh.  x,  5,  and  'Apt  in  Neh.  xii,  15),  the  name 
of  several  men,  mostly  about  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

1.  The  head  of  the  second  "  course"  of  priests  as  ar- 
ranged by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  8).     KC  1014. 

2.  Apparently  an  Israelite,  whose  descendants,  to  the 
number  of  820  males,  or  1017  in  all,  retumed  from  Bab- 
ylon with  Zerobbabel  (Ezra  ii,  82, 89;  Neh.  vii,  85,  42. 
But  as  among  these  some  are  enumerated  (Ezra  x,  21) 
as  priests  in  the  coiresponding  lists  of  those  who  re- 
nounced their  Gentile  wives,  anid  others  (Ezra  x,  31)  as 
ordinary  Israelites,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Harim 
was  not  rather  a  place  whose  inhabitants  are  here  spo- 
ken of,  like  others  in  the  same  list.  Accordingly, 
Schwarz  identifies  it  with  a  village  Charim,  situated, 
according  to  him,  on  a  bay  of  the  sea  eight  Eng.  mUes 
north-east  of  Jaffii  {PaksL  p.  142).  He  probably  means 
«^>/rarain^Ali-Ibn-Aleim  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  46), 
bdt  his  explanation  of  the  compound  name  is  not  at  aH 
satisfactory.  A  better  supposition,  peihaps^  is  that  Ha- 
rim in  these  latter  passages  stands  patronymically  aa  a 
representation  of  the  family,  q.  d.  Bene-Harinu  See 
Elam. 

3.  The  father  of  Malchijah,  which  latter  repaired 
part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  11).  RC.  ante 
446.     Perhaps  identical  with  No.  2. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  that  retumed  from  Babykm 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  8,  where  the  name  is  given 
as  Rehum;  but  compare  ver.  15,  where  his  son  Adna  is 
named).    RC  586.    Perhaps  the  same  as  No.  8. 

5.  One  of  those  named  first  among  the  signers  of  the 
sacred  covenant  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  5).  RC  dr. 
410.    Perhaps  L  q.  Na  8. 

6.  Another,  a  chief  of  the  people,  in  the  same  list 
(ver.  27).  RC  cir.  410.  Perhaps  to  be  explained  like 
No.  2. 

Har'iph  (Heb.  Chariph',  t\^'^T\,  autumnal  rain; 
Sept.  'Apdfi,  'Apt0),  the  name  apparently  of  two  men. 

1.  An  Israelite  whose  descendants  (or  possibly  a  place 
whose  inhabitants),  to  the  number  of  1 12,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  24).  In  Ezra  ii, 
18,  the  name  is  written  in  the  synonymous  form  Jorah. 
RC.  ante  586.  Perhaps  identical  with  the  Harkph  of 
1  Chron.  ii,  51.    See  Uaruphite. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  subscribed  the 
covenant  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah  with  Nehemiah  (Neh, 
X,  19).  RC  cir.  410.  Perhaps  the  name  is  here  only 
a  patronymic  contraction  for  BenrHar^K    See  Harim. 

Harlay-ChanvaUon,  Francis  de,  archbishop 
of  Rouen  and  afterwards  of  Paris,  was  bom  in  the  latter 
city  Aug.  14, 1625.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Na- 
vaire,  and  was  immediately  appointed  abbot  of  Jumiegres 
by  his  unde,  the  archbi^op  of  Rouen,  whom  he  su<v 
ceeded  in  office,  Dec.  28,  1651.  The  looseness  of  his 
morals  ill  fitted  him  for  such  a  position;  yet,  connecting 
himself  with  cardinal  Mazarin,  he  managed  to  indnl^ce 
his  evil  propensities  without  losing  his  credit.  He  rep> 
resented  the  clergy  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIT  in 
1654,  and  is  said  to  have  officiated  at  the  marriage  of 
this  king  with  madame  de  Maintenon.  His  name,  his 
fortune,  and  the  flatteries  he  showered  upon  the  kini; 
caused  him  to  be  made  archbishop  of  Paris  Jan.  8, 1671, 
and  he  received  numerous  other  marks  of  the  royal  fa- 
vor. He  died  at  Confians,  where  he  possessed  a  fine  es- 
tate, Aug.  6, 1695.  A  ready  eloquence  was  joined  in 
him  to  great  ambition,  the  utmost  want  of  principles, 
and  great  intolerance.  At  Dieppe,  where  he  was  mas- 
ter as  temporal  lord,  he  obliged  the  Protestants  to  come 
to  the  cathedral  and  listen  to  the  sermons  he  delivered 
as  spiritual  lord.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Although  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  very  fond  of  mak- 
ing speeches,  none  of  his  discourses  were  published.  He 
published,  however,  the  Synodicon  Parisiense,  an  ac- 


tmtnt  lOOte  ^luda  held  bjr  hia  pnaeetoon. 
loBdre,  Vie  ik  Uariof  (Par.  1720. 4I<|) ;  Sevign^,  Ltt- 
ira  [\S]i),  X,  m,  1S8) ;  Bwwaet,  But.  de  Fiatloii  (Sd 
(d.),  i,  61,  U;  UosTcT,  Noav.  Biog.  GininUt,  zziii,  408. 

Hcriot  mon,  et&,  are  lemu  med  aomewhat  pro- 
■kuwh'  in  the  Anth.  Ten.  Tor  Bcveral  UeU  worde  or 
*idch  ilfltKot  import. 

L  Frcpolir  '^3'^'  (kmoA',  participle  rnjm  DM,  lo  pli^ 
Si  iorJuf,  Sept  irvpHr,Vulf^  merttra,  both  tbese  lattei 
LBiOB  icfemii^  to  pmstitutioD  for  mercaiary  iDotiTH)^ 
■Kri  scnm  freqoently,  uid  ii  often  rendered  in  o 
toaB  bf  the  Sim  of  cbe  above  English  Hord^  u 
Go,  uili,  31,  etc,  and  Bometiniea,  wilhoat  appanmt 
roan  (a  the  dunge,  by  the  second,  m  in  Prov.  xxiii, 
S.Biletaewbeni.  InGeii.i]ixTiii,l5,tliewarduri3il, 
*lwU,*Thicb,  bowerer,  becomes  changed  to  l^tTTp, 
-ta«,'inTen.  21,22,  which  meuia, liteiallj-,  a  ow- 
BiM  mmao,  a  ftmale  (perhaps  prieateeB)  devoted  to 
{■ntitglin  in  hoixir  of  some  fiaithm  idoL  The  diitinc- 
lis  dmn  that  Jnlah  aoppowd  Tamar  to  be  ■  AeoMm  : 
Ik  bat,  therefore,  do  not  prove  that  proetiddian  wa> 
iba  [laniRd  betwcoi  Htkwi.  ■ 

TW  ibii  cDDifitioQ  of  perwoii  existed  in  the  eariiest 
aiui  if  aodety  is  dear  from  Gen.  xxxviii,  IS.  From 
iht  itaiinit  it  iToold  appear  that  the  "  vdl"  WBI  at  that 
iDtt  penliii  to  bailou.  Judah  thooghl  Tamar 
aA'tpanueahe  had  covered  her  face."  Mr.  Buchdng- 
bm  Ttmarb,  in  reference  to  thifl  paimge,  that  "  the 
■n  women  go  unveiled  to  thu  day"  (Trareb  m 
'  .  It  ia  contended  by  Jahn  and  oth- 
Hiuniii  ancient  times  aUfenudea  wore  the  veil  {BSiL 
inireLf.Vil).  Poenbly  some pecnliaiiiy  in  the  axe 
rf  lie  veB,  or  the  mode  of  wearing  il,  may  have  been 
(Pi>n'.Ts,IO)  the  distinctive  dreta  of  the  harlot  at  that 
paid  (tee  New  Translation,  by  the  Rev.  A.  De  Sola, 
at,  p.  11G,  218-9).  The  pritets  and  the  high-priest 
rat  txttddai  lo  take  a  wife  that  wu  (had  ban.  Lev. 
iri.  11)  a  hnlot.  JoaephoB  extends  the  law  to  all  the 
Etticin,  and  seems  to  gnnmd  it  on  the  prohibition 
>P>a>  oUHJans  ariaing  ftma  prostitntion,  Dent.xxiii,  18 
IJ'.iT,S,i3).  The  celebrated  case  of  Bahab  has  been 
radtdctated.  She  ia,  indeed,  called  by  the  word  nsu- 
■Ih igiiiftiiig  hariot  (Joah.  ii,  1;  vi,17;  Sept.  wopvii; 
""^imilnx;  ■adinHeb.xi,31;  James  11,25);  but 
>  kn  Inn  attempted  to  Bbow  that  the  word  may  mean 
a  ianksper.  See  Rahab.  If,  however,  there  were 
■^  psnoa,  conndering  what  we  know  of  Canaanitiab 
■«*  (Lev.  xviii,  27),  we  may  tonclude  that  they 
"■U.ifwnnenjhave  been  of  thisdaae.  The  next  in- 
nn inlmditceB  the  epithet  of  "atnnge  woman."  It 
0<iK  att  of  Jephthah's  mother  (Jndg.  xi,  2),  who  is 
^cilledabarkit  {ttifivTii  nertlrir);  but  the  epitht 
''!>',w  flEK  (adtrtlh),  "ilrangt  woman,"  merely  de- 
"Otfini^txtratlion.  Joeepbua  says  ftnic  npi  r^* 
mp't't  Hianger  by  the  mother's  side."  The  mas- 
^dociiptioD  in  I¥av.  vii,  6,  etc  may  possibly  be  that 
<4ni)indDoed>HTTiA/ woman  (ver.  19,30),  or  of  the 
''SoaiifBs  of  a  coniteaan. "  fair  speech,"  under  such  a 
fBcaam.  The  mixture  of  religious  observances  (ver. 
H)  KCH  iDnanaied  by  the  fact  that  "  the  goda  are  ac- 
'■Qt  nohipped  in  many  Oriental  brotbels,  and  frag- 
"*>>  of  the  ofleringa  dinributed  among  the  flrequent- 
"'Pt.^  Clarke's  ComoBd.  ad  loc).  '  The  repregen- 
"•i*  proi  bt  Solomon  is  no  doubt _/})unjtrf  upon  facta, 
M  iksHae  ihowi  that  in  his  time  prostitutes  plied 
*<irli»lein  the  " streets' (Ptov.  vii.  12 ;  ix,  14,cte.i 
'^^t:  Ezek.xvi,34,  2&,31).  As  regvds  the  fasb- 
^  iwolTed  in  the  nractice,  similar  outwsrd  marks 
rUest  forms  to  those  which 
era,  e.  g.  a  distinctive  dress 


Gen.x 


Fiii,14;  i 


13 ;  Pelran.  Arb.  Sal, 
AnaiteL  Sact.  Ext  xxiv). 
occurs  al»  (Isa.  xxiii,16; 
liiu  puhlisbed  their  mfamy 
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'  were  of  the  wont  repute ;  others  had  honsea  of  resort, 
and  both  classes  seem  to  have  beeh  known  among  the 
Jews  (Prov.  vii.8-iai  xxiii,28j  Ecclus.  ix,7,  8)j  the 
two  wiHOen,!  Kings  iii,16,lived  as  Greek  hetjene  some- 
times did,  in  a  house  together  (Smith,  Did.  Gr.  oni  Ro' 
nan  Ant.  a  v.  Hetatra).  The  banehil  fascination  as- 
cribed lo  them  in  Prov.  vii,  31-23,  may  be  compared 
with  what  Chardin  sayi  of  nmilar  effects  among  the 
young  nobility  of  Peiwa  {Vostiga  m  Ffrtt,  i,  168,  ed. 
1711),  as  ab»  may  Luke  xv,80,  for  the  sums  lavished  on 
them  {A.  162).  In  earlier  times  the  price  of  a  kid  is 
mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii),  and  great  wealth  doubUeis 
sometimes  seemed  to  them  (Ezek.  xvi,  38, 89 ;  xxiii,  26). 
But  lust,  aa  distinct  from  gain,  appears  as  the  induce- 
ment in  Prov.  vii,  14, 16  (see  Dougtaei  AnaL  Sacr.  ad 
loc.),  where  the  victim  is  further  allured  by  a  promised 
sacrilidal  banquet  (comp,TeiiL£(n>.  iii,8).  Tbe"hMi- 
lols"  are  classed  with  **  publicans,"  as  tliose  who  lay  un- 
der the  ban  «f  sodety  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xxi,  82).  So 
doubt  they  mnltiphed  with  the  bicrease  of  polygamy, 
and  consequently  lowered  the  estimate  of  mairiage* 
The  corrupt  practices  imported  by  Gentile  converts  into 
the  Church  occasion  nuHt  of  the  other  passages  in  which 
aUunons  to  the  subject  there  occur,  1  Cor.  v,  1, 9, 11 ;  2 
Cor.  xii,  21 ;  1  These.  iv,S(  1  Tim.  1,10.  The  decree, 
Acts  XV,  29,  has  occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
wopvtia  there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which  may  be 
seen  discuned  at  length  in  Deyling's  CMaerr.  Sacr.  ii, 
470,  sq.  I  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hdr.  i,  468 ;  Spencer  and 
Hammond,  ad  loc  The  simplest  sense,  however,  seenia 
the  most  probable.  The  children  of  such  persons  wen 
held  in  contempt,  and  could  not  exercise  privileges  nor 
inherit  (John  viii,41;  DeuC.  xsiii,  2|  Judg.  xi,  1,2). 
The  term  "  bastard"  is  not,  however,  applied  to  any  ille- 
gitimate offspring  bom  out  of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted 
by  the  Rabbins  to  the  issue  of  any  connection  within 
the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  law.  A  nutnafr,  accord- 
ing lo  theMishna  (>'!ianio(A,iv,  lS),iBone,8ays  R.Aki- 
bo,  who  is  bom  of  relations  between  whom  mairiage  is 
forbidden.  Simeon  the  Temanita  says  it  is  every  one 
whose  parents  are  li^le  l4j  tbe  punishment  of  "cutting 
off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven ;  R.  Jnehua,  every  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the  house  of  judg- 
ment, aa,  for  instance,  the  oIKpring  of  adultery.  On  the 
generil  subject,  Klichoelis's  Imo*  rtf  Moat,  bk.  v,  ait. 
268;  SeUen,  ZV  Ui.  Hthr.  \,\i;  iiL  12;  and  i)f  Jur. 
Natur.  v,  4,  together  with  SchcittgeB,  ami  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted,  may  be  consulted. 

The  words  'ixnT  niMM1,A.T.  "and  they  washed 
his  armor"  {I  Kings  xxii,8«),  should  be,  "and  the  har- 
lots washed,"  which  is  cot  only  the  natural  rendering, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  SepL  and  Josephus, 

Since  the  Hebrews  regarded  Jehovah  as  the  husband 
of  his  people,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  he  had  made 
with  them  (Jer.  iii,  1),  therefore  lo  ammil /onacatim 
is  a  very  common  metaphor  in  the  Scriptures  to  de- 
note defection  on  their  part  from  chat  covenant,  and 
especially  by  t^e  practice  of  idolatry.  See  Formca- 
TIOH.  Hence  the  degeneracy  of  Jerusalem  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  (Isa.  i,  21),  and  even  that 
of  heathen  dtiea,  as  of  Kineveh  (Nah.  iii,  4).  Under 
this  ligure  the  prophet  Ezekiel  delivers  the  tremen- 
dous invectives  conlained  in  chapa.  xvi,  xxiiL  In  the 
prophecy  of  Hoeea  the  illustration  is  carried  to  a  start- 
ling extent.  The  prophet  seems  commanded  by  the 
Lord  to  take  "a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of 
whoredoms"  (i,  2),  and  "  to  love  an  adulteress"  (iii,  1). 
It  has,  imleed,  been  much  disputed  whether  these  trans- 
actions were  real,  or  passed  in  vision  only^  but  the  idea 
itself,  and  the  ^versiBed  applications  irf'  it  throughout 
the  prophecy,  render  it  one  of  the  most  eActive  por- 
tions of  Scripture.     See  Hoska. 

2.  ncjnp  (hetktAah',  from  G^p,  to  amteeralt,  occurs 
Gen.  xxxviii,  16,  21,  22 ;  Deut,  jjxiii,  17 ;  Hos.  iv,  14). 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  is  anuicraltd  proititale.     The  very  early 
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aUusion  to  such  persona,  in  the  fini  of  these  passages, 
agrees  with  the  acconnta  of  them  in  ancient  heathen 
writers.  Herodotus  refers  to  the  *'  abominable  cnstom 
of  the  Babylonians,  who  compelled  every  native  female 
to  attend  the  temple  of  Yenos  once  in  her  life,  and  to 
prostitute  herself  in  honor  of  the  goddess"  (i,  199;  Ba- 
ruch,  vi,  43).  Strabo  calls  prostitutes,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  were  at  Athens  dedicated  to  Venus,  ufM^ovKoi 
ywaiKt^t "  consecrated  servants,** "  votaries**  {Geog.  viii, 
878;  Grotius,  Annotate  on  Baruck;  Beloe*s  fferodotuSj 
Notes,  i,  272,  Lond.  1806).  The  transaction  related  in 
Numb.  XV,  1-15  (compare  Psa.  cvi,28)  seems  connected 
with  idolatry.   The  prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii,  17, "  there 

shall  be  no  H^S^^p,  *  whore,*  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,** 
is  intended  to  exclude  such  devotees  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (see  other  allusions.  Job  xxxvi,  14 ;  1  Kings 
xiv,  24;  XV,  12).  The  *w  forbids  (Lev.  xix,  29)  the 
father*s  compelling  his  daughter  to  8in,|>ut  does  not 
mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode  of  life  on  her  part  with- 
out his  complicity.  It  could,  indeed,  hardly  be  so.  The 
provision  of  Lev.  xxi,9,  regarding  the  priest*s  daughter, 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  his  home  being  less 
guarded,  owing  to  his  absence  when  ministering,  as  well 
as  from  the  scandal  to  sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps 
such  abominations  might,  if  not  thus  severely  mailed, 
lead  the  way  to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  forni- 
cation, to  which,  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sanctuary, 
they  might  be  viewed  as  approximating  (Michaelis, 
Laws  o/AfoseSj  art.  268).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  assumeil 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibition  of 
Deut.  xxiii,  18,  forbidding  offerings  from  the  wages  of 
such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  contagion  of  heathen  ex- 
ample, in  whose  worship  practices  abounded  which  the 
Israelites  were  tiuight  to  abhor.  The  term  there  espe- 
cially refers  to  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  Astarte 
(Numb.  XXV,  1;  comp.  Herod,  i,  199;  Justin,  xviii,  5; 
Strabo,  viii,  878;  xii,  559;  Val.  Max.  ii,6, 15;  AugusL 
De  Civ,  Dei,  iv,  4),  whose  votaries,  as  idolatry  progress- 
ed, would  be  recruited  from  the  daughters  of  Israel; 
hence  the  common  mention  of  both  these  sins  in  the 
Prophets,  the  one,  indeed,  being  a  metaphor  of  the  oth- 
er (Isa.  i,  21 ;  Ivii,  8 ;  Jer.  ii,  20 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxxiv,  15, 
16;  Jer.iii,l,2,6;  Ezek.  xvi,  xxiii ;  Ho8.i,2;  ii,4,5; 
iv,  1 1, 13, 14, 15 ;  v,  8).  The  latter  class  would  grow  up 
with  the  growth  of  great  cities  and  of  foreign  inter- 
course, and  hardly^(X)uld  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mo- 
saic institutes. 

8.  nj^SJ  {ftokr^ah'jftom IDJ, to ^iwre), "the  strange 
woman"  (1  Kings  xi,l;  Prov.v,^20;  vi,24;  vii,5;  xxiii, 
27 ;  Sept.  dXXoTpia ;  Vulg.  aliena,  extranea).  It  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  Hebrews  in  later  times  inter- 
preted the  prohibition  against  fornication  (Deut.  xxii, 
41)  as  limited  to  females  of  their  own  nation,  and  that 
the  '^  strange  women"  in  question  were  Canaanites  and 
other  Gentiles  (Josh,  xxiii,  13).  In  the  case  of  Solo- 
n^OB  lliey  are  specified  as  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edom- 
ites,  Zidonians,  and  Hittites.  The  passages  referred  to 
discover  the  character  of  these  females.  To  the  same 
class  belongs  H^t  {zarah',  from  *1*lt,  to  turn  in  as  a  visit- 
or), "  the  strange  woman"  (Prov.  v,  8,  20 ;  xxii,  14 ; 
xxiii,  33 ;  yvvri  wdpvrif  dXXorpia ;  meretrixy  aliena,  ex- 
tranea) :  it  is  sometimes  found  in  full,  HIT  h®S<  (Prov. 
ii,  16;  vii,  5).  To  the  same  cUus  of  females  Hkewise 
belongs  nA-^OS  n^^K  {kesihuh%  foUg),  ''the  foolish 
woman,"  L  e.  by  a  common  association  of  ideas  in  the 
Shemitic  dialects,  sinful  (Psa.  xiv,  1).  The  description 
in  Prov.  ix,  14,  ete.  illustrates  the  character  of  the  fe- 
male so  designated.  To  this  may  be  added  r^  nttJx 
(ra,  wrong), "  the  evil  woman"  (Prov.  v,  24). 

In  the  New  Testament  vopvri  occurs  in  Matt,  xxi,  31, 
82;  Luke  xv,80;  1  Cor. vi,  15, 16;  Heb.xi,81;  James 
ii,  25.  In  none  of  these  passages  does  it  necessarilg  im- 
ply prostitution  for  gain.  The  likeliest  is  Luke  xv,  80. 
It  is  used  symbolically  for  a  city  in  Rev.  xvii,  1, 5, 15, 
16:  xix,  2,  where  the  term  and  all  the  attendant  imagery 


are  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  ob- 
served in  regard  to  Tyre,  which  (Isa.  xxiii,  15. 17)  is  rep- 
resented as  **  committing  fomicatimi  with  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  Umt  these 
words,  as  indeed  seems  likely  from  those  which  follow, 
may  relate  to  the  various  arta  which  she  had  employed 
to  induce  merchants  to  trade  with  her  (Patrick,  ad  loc)* 
So  the  SepL  understood  it,  larcu  ifiiropiov  trdtraic  rale 
fSamXiicuQ  rijc  oiKovfuvric  iiri  wpoffunrov  r^c  y^- 
Schleusner  observes  that  the  same  words  in  Rev.  xviii, 
3  may  also  relate  to  commercial  dealings,  (Fe»elii  A  </- 
versar.  Sacr,  ii,  27, 1, 2  [Witteb.  1650] ;  Frisch,  De  mw- 
liere  peregrina  ap,  Jlebr,  [Lipa.  1744]). — Kitto,  a.  v. ; 
Smith,  8.  V.    Compare  Pbostitute. 

Harmer,  Thomas,  a  learned  dissenting  divine  of 
England,  was  bom  in  Ncnrwich  in  1715,  and  became 
minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Wattesfield, 
Suffolk.     He  was  much  esteemed  in  the  literary  inrcnid 
for  his  attainments  in  Oriental  literature  and  for  his 
skill  in  antiquities.    Availing  himself  of  some  MSS.  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  John  Chanlin,  who  had  travelled  into 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  Harmer  seized  the 
idea  of  applying  the  information  thus  obtained  to  the 
illustration  of  many  portions  of  the  prophetical  wiitan^^ 
and  of  the  evangelista  also.    The  first  volume  of  the 
Observations  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture  appeared 
in  1764 ;  in  1776  the  work  again  made  its  appearance  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  and  in  1787  were  publiidied  two 
additional  volumes;  a  fourth  edition,  in  four  voltunca, 
was  called  for  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  a  fifth 
edition  was  edited  by  Adam  Clarke  (Lond.  1816,  4  vols. 
8vo),  with  considerable  additions  and  correctiona,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author.    Mr.  Harmer  also 
published  Outlmes  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's 
Song  (Lond.  1768,  8vo) ;  and  a  posthtunous  volume  has 
appeared,  entitled  The  Miscelkmeous  Works  of  the  Jiev, 
Thomas  Harmer,  with  an  introductory  memoir  by  AVil- 
liam  Youngman  (Lond.  1828, 8vo).    Mr.  Harmer  died  in 
1788.^Joncs,  Christian  Biography;  Darling,  Cydopcsdia 
Bibliographica,  i,  400. 

Harmonists  or  Hannonites.    See  Rapfistts. 

• 

Haimony,  as  a  technical  name  of  a  ffiblical  'work, 
LB  applied  to  books  the  object  of  which  is  to  arrange  the 
Scriptures  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  several  parts  may  be  rendered  apptar- 
ent,  and  the  true  succession  of  events  clearly  under- 
stood. With  this  ^Hew  various  scholars  have  compilecl 
harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  New,  anci  of 
particular  portions  of  both.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Xes- 
tament  exhibit  the  books  disposed  in  chronological  or- 
der,  as  is  done  by  Lightfoot  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  T'itne^^ 
and  the  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  ana  by 
Townsend  in  his  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical 
and  chronological  Order.  Harmonies  of  the  New  rTeB* 
tament  present  the  gospels  and  epistles  distributed  in 
like  order,  the  latter  being  interspaced  among  the  ActB 
of  the  Apostles.  In  this  way  Townsend  has  proceeded 
in  his  valuable  work  entitled  The  New  Testament  etr^ 
ranged  in  chnmological  and  historical  Order,  Books, 
however,  of  this  kind  are  so  few  in  number  that  tbe 
term  harmony  is  almost  appropriated  by  usage  to  tbe 
gospels.  It  is  this  part  of  the  New  Testament  wKicli 
has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  those  inquirers 
whose  object  is  to  arrange  the  Scriptures  in  their  true 
order.  The  memoirs  of  our  Lord  written  by  the  four 
evangelists  have  chiefly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  tlioee 
who  wish  to  show  that  they  all  agree,  and  mutually  an. 
thenticato  one  another.  Accordingly,  such  compositions 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  four  gospels  narrate 
the  principal  events  connected  with  our  Lord^s  abode  on 
earth,  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension.  There  must  there- 
fore  be  a  general  resemblance  between  them,  thou^li 
that  of  John  contains  little  in  common  with  the  others^ 
being  apparently  supplementary  to  them.  Tet  tliere 
are  considerable  diversities,  both  in  the  order  in  wKicli 
facts  are  narrated,  and  in  the  facts  themselvea.     Hence 
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tfae(itficiilt7  of  wetviog  the  acooonta  of  the  four  into  a 
teeoaaoaB  and  chronological  history.  Those  portions 
df  the  gMpds  that  relate  to  the  returrecHon  of  the  Sav- 
nr  bare  afwivs  presented  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
mpfloB  of  hannoniesi  and  it  most  be  candidly  admits 
ad  dot  the  accounts  of  this  remarkable  event  are  not 
mij  recoodled.  Tet  the  labors  of  West  and  Town- 
m,  opedillj  the  latter,  have  served  to  remove  the 
^()0at  oontzidictions.  In  addition  to  them  may  be 
onufloed  Oanfield  and  Hales,  who  have  endeavored 
t»  inpioTC  upon  the  attempts  of  their  predecessors. 
Ate  Gospels. 

Ib  oQimection  with  harmonies  the  term  diatessaron 
fnsflBUlj  ooeoiB.  It  denotes  a  continued  narrative  se- 
krtad  oDt  of  the  four  gospels,  in  which  all  repetitions 
4  tk  Mme  or  similar  words  are  avoided.  It  is  thus 
Ik  mak  of  a  harmony,  since  the  latter,  properly  speak- 
i^  exhibits  the  entire  texts  of  the>  four  evangelists  ar- 
iBged  IB  oofRsponding  columns.  In  popular  language 
tiie  two  oe  often  used  synonymously.    See  Dxatbssa- 

Tk  folkming  questions  relative  to  harmonies  de- 
■nd  tttcotion ;  and  in  treating  them,  we  avail  our- 
vm  (bk&y  of  the  art.  on  the  subject  in  Kitto's  Cydo- 

L  Htre  aB  or  ta^  of  the  evangelists  observed  chro- 
ukpcal  anangement  in  their  narratives?  It  was  the 
•van  of  Osiander  and  his  followers  that  all  the  evan- 
^ete  record  the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  history  in  their 
aaeodec  When,  therefore,  the  same  transactions  are 
priced  IB  a  diiferent  order  by  the  writers,  they  were 
^fvedto  have  happened  more  than  once.  It  was  as- 
■■ed  that  they  took  place  as  often  as  they^rere  dif- 
lomif  arruiged.  This  principle  is  too  improbable  to 
wfon  lefatadon.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  solve  dif- 
kokiea,  it  boklly  meets  them  with  a  dumsy  expedient 
^»BWIIe,  however,  as  the  hypothesis  is,  it  has  been 
«^ited  by  Macknight.  It  is  our  decided  conviction 
ibK  off  the  evangdists  have  not  adhered  to  chronolog- 
udanBgement. 

The  qoetioa  then  arises,  have  aU  nes^ected  the  order 
•^tiae?  Newoome  and  many  others  espouse  this  view. 
'Cknaological  order,'*  8a3rB  this  writer,  ^  is  not  precise- 
^(ikentd  by  any  of  the  evangelists;  John  and  Mark 
'^baare  it  most,  and  Matthew  neglects  it  mosf  Bish- 
^  Hnsh  supposes  that  Matthew  probably  adhered  to 
^  Aider  of  time,  because  he  was  for  the  most  part  an 
<T*"*itoeai  of  the  iact&  The  others,  he  thinks,  neg- 
i*<tid  the  snoceasion  of  events.  The  reason  assigned 
W  tk  leaned  prelate  in  favor  of  Matthew's  order  b  of 
»» vQght  as  Umg  as  the  inspiration  of  Mark,  Luke,  and 
^■^  is  mamtained.  If  they  were  infallibly  directed  in 
^^eompoeitaons,  they  were  in  a  condition  equdlly  ia- 
'^'lUe  to  ckronoiogical  narration. 

^  dose  inspectioa  of  3fatthew's  Gospel  will  show  that 
^  &i  not  intend  to  mark  the  true  succession  of  events. 
^  «;ires  lis  no  definite  expressions  to  assist  in  arrang- 
^  bis  materials  in  their  proper  order.  Very  frequent^ 
7  k  fanes  from  one  occurrence  to  another  without  any 
•^«f  tise;  sometimes  he  employs  a  rSn^  sometimes  Iv 
'^JlfifOtiQ  UaivaiQf  iv  bctivif  Ttf  Katptf,  or  Iv  Utivy 

i^.  Barehr  is  he  so  minute  as  to  use /M^  i/^icpac  ^'1 
^  I).  In  abort,  time  and  place  seem  to  have  been 
^*««fiaaiwl  to  the  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
^tk  lively  exhiMtion  of  Jesus  in  his  person,  works, 
^  djapnnrww.  In  pursuing  this  design,  he  has  often 
^'"ifk  together  similar  facts  and  addresses.  Although, 
^^ci^aee,  Kaiser  founds  upon  the  phrases  we  have  ad- 
*«d  a  conchnion  the  very  reverse  of  ours,  yet  we 
^^^  that  Matthew  did  not  propose  to  follow  chrono- 
''Cial  order.  The  contrary  is^bviously  implied. 
^  Kaikf  again,  is  stiQ  more  indefinite  than  Matthew. 
iTca  the  general  expressions  found  in  the  first  gospel 
m  vMciog  in  his.  The  facts  themselves,  not  their 
^  irrrawinn,  were  the  object  Of  his  attention.  Chro- 
■*'oul  order  is  not  observed  in  his  gospel,  except  in 
^fm  m  that  gqepel  agrees  with  Luke's.    Yet  Cart^ 


Wright,  in  his  Harmom/j  published  about  16S0,  makes 
the  arrangement  of  Mark  his  rule  for  method. 

With  regard  to  Luke,  it  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  arrange  everything  in  its  true  place,  because  at  t!  ^ 
beginning  of  his  work  he  employs  the  term  KaBi^fiQ. 
This  word  is  often  referred  to  succession  of  events^  with- 
out involving  time ;  but  it  seems  clearly  to  imply  chro- 
nological succession  (compare  Acts  xi,  4).    Although, 
therefore,  Grotius  and  many  others  oppose  the  latter 
view,  we  cannot  but  coincide  with  Beza  when  he  says : 
"•  In  harmonia  Evangelistarum  scribenda,  rectiorem  or- 
dinem  servari  putem  si  in  iis  qu»  habent  communia, 
reliqui  ad  Lucam  potius  acr  mmodentur,  quam  Lucas 
ad  aeteros"  (comp.  also  Olf'  ausen.  Die  Echikeii  der  vier 
Canon,  Evang,  etc,  i,  82-' ,  8d  ed.).    We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  this  evangelist  usually  follows  the  chro- 
nological order,  especially  when  such  passages  as  iii,  1 
and  iii,  23  are  considered,  where  exact  notices  of  time 
occur.    But  as  the  gospel  advances,  those  expressions 
which  relate  to  time  are  as  indeterminate  as  Matthew's 
and  Mark's.    Frequently  does  he  pass  firom  one  transac- 
tion to  another  without  any  note  of  time ;  and  again,  he 
has  furd  ravra^  Iv  fu^  ritv  tf^pwv.    In  consequence 
of  this  vagueness,  it  is  very  d^cult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  make  out  a  complete  harmony  of  the  gospels  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Luke,  because  we  have  no  precise 
data  to  guide  us  in  inserting  the  particulars  related  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  their  proper  places  in  the  third 
goepeL    All  that  can  be  determined  vrith  any  degree  of 
probability  is  that  Luke's  order  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  as  the  true,  chronological  one.    Whether  the 
writer  has  deviated  from  it  in  any  case  may  admit  of 
doubt    We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  all  minute 
particulars  chronological  arrangement  is  not  ob8er\'ed. 
The  general  body  of  fkcts  and  events  seems  to  partake 
of  this  character,  not  every  special  circumstance  noticed 
by  the  evangelist.    But  we  are  reminded  that  the  as- 
signment of  dates  is  distinct  firom  chronological  arrat^e- 
ment,    A  writer  may  narrate  all  his  facts  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred,  without  specifying  the  particu- 
lar time  at  which  they  happened ;  or,  on  the  other  ftand, 
he  may  mark  the  dates  without  arranging  his  narrative 
in  chronological  order.     But  attention  to  one  of  these 
will  naturally  give  rise  to  a  certain  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  other.    The  more  indeterminate  the  notification 
of  time,  the  less  probable  is  it  that  tune  wto  an  clement 
kept  before  the  mind  of  the  vrriter.     If  there  be  a  few 
dates  assigned^with  exactness,  it  is  a  presumption  that 
the  true  arrangement  is  observed  in  other  parts  where 
no  dates  occur.    In  the  succession  of  events  Luke  and 
Mark  generally  agree. 

With  regard  to  John's  Gospel,  it  has  little  in  common 
with  the  rest  except  the  last  two  chapters.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  his  arrangement  is  chronologicaL 
He  carefidly  marks,  in  general,  whether  one,  two,  or 
three  days  happened  between  certain  events.  His  gos- 
pel is  therefore  of  great  use  in  compiling  a  synopsis. 

It  thus  appears  that  no  one  gospel  taken  singly  is 
sufficient  to  form  a  guide  for  the  Go^)el  harmonist ;  nor 
is  he  justified  in  selecting  any  one  evangelist  as  a  gen- 
eral guide,  modif^dng  that  single  narrative  only  as  ab- 
solutely demanded  b}'  the  statements  of  the  other  three. 
He  must  place  them  all  together,  and  select  from  among 
them  as  the  exigencies  in  each  particular  case  may  re- 
quire. Of  course  he  will  take  definite  tiotes  of  tnne  as  a 
peremptory  direction  wherever  they  occur,  and  in  the 
absence  of  these  he  will  naturaUy  foUow  the  order  of 
the  majority  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  Nor  in  this 
matter  is  he  at  liberty,  as  Stier  has  too  often  done 
(Words  ofJesuSf  Am.  ed.,  i,  81),  to  prefer  one  evange- 
list's authority  to  another,  e.  g.  Matthew  or  John  to 
Mark  or  lAike,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  were 
apostles  and  the  latter  not,  for  they  are  all  equally  in- 
spired. Again,  the  same  liberty  or  discretion  that  is 
called  for  in  arranging  the  order  and  date  of  the  acts 
and  journeys  of  our  Lord  must  be  exercised  in  adjusting 
his  words  and  teachings ;  that  is,  the  simple  juxtaposi- 
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tion  of  passages  b  not  abaolnte  evidence  of  eouiddenoe 
in  time  and  immediate  connection  in  utterance  without 
some  express  intimation  to  that  effect;  so  that  incohe- 
rence, where  palpable,  or  want  of  unanimity  in  this  par- 
ticular among  the  Gospel  reports  or  summaries  them- 
selves, requires  the  harmonizer  to  exercise  the  same 
judgment  in  the  adjustment  as  in  other  pardculan. 
(See  the  MetJL  Quctrt.  Review,  Jan.  18M,  p.  79.)  With 
these  points  premised  and  duly  observed,  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  four  accounts  of  our 
Lord's  life  and  labors  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty than  there  would  be  in  harmonizing  into  one 
consistent  account  the  separate  and  independoit  deposi- 
tions of  as  many  honest  witnesses  in  any  case  of  law. 
The  only  real  questions  of  serious  dispute  in  iact,  aside 
from  the  main  one  presently  to  be  mentioned,  are  those 
of  a  purely  chronological  character  affecting  the  general 
date  of  Christ's  ministry  as  a  whole,  and  the  particular 
tpot  where  certain  incidents  or  discourses  transpired; 
the  reUxtice  order  and  position  of  nearly  everything  is 
but  little  disturbed  by  the  various  theories  or  views  as 
to  even  these  points.  Hence  is  evident  the  rashness  of 
those  who  assert,  like  Stier  (Pref.  to  Matt.*  and  Mark,  in 
Wordt  ofJemu),  that  the  construction  of  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  is  impracricable ;  for  in  the  very  same  work 
he  forthwith  proceeds  to  construct  and  publish  one  him- 
self! 

2.  What  was  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  mimstiy? 
This  is  a  question  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed have  been  much  divided,  and  which  cannot  be  settled 
with  conclusive  certainty.  In  order  to  resolve  it,  it  is 
necessary'  to  mark  the  different  Passovers  which  Christ 
attended.  Looking  to  the  gospels  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  we  shouJd  infer  that  he  was  present  at  no 
more  than  two :  the  first  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  the 
second  immediately  before  his  crucifixion.  But  in  John's 
gospel  three  Passovers  at  least  are  named  during  the  pe- 
riod of  our  Lord's  ministry  (ii,  18;  vi,4;  xi,55).  It  is 
true  that  some  writers  have  endeavored  to  adapt  the 
gospel  of  John  to  the  other  three  by  reducing  the  Pass- 
ova#  mentioned  in  the  former  to  two.  So  Priestley, 
Vossius,  and  Mann.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was 
conjectured  that  wcurxay  in  ch.  vi,  4,  is  kn  interpolation, 
and  then  that  ioprrj  denotes  some  other  Jewish  festival. 
Bishop  Pearce  went  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  the  en- 
Hre  verse  has 'been  interpolated.  For  these  rash  specu- 
lations there  b  no  authority.  The  received  reading 
must  here  be  foUowed  (LUcke's  Commen^  Uber  Johan- 
nef,  8d  ed.  ii,  104).  In  addition  to  these  passages,  it  has 
been  thought  by  many  that  another  Passover  is  referred 
to  in  V,  1,  where,  although  irdtrxa  does  not  occvr,  jj  iop- 
rfi  is  supposed  to  denote  the  same  feast.  But  thb  is  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Irenieus  is  the  oldest  authority  for 
explaining  it  of  the  Passover.  Qrril  and  Chiysostom, 
however,  refened  It  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  opin- 
ion approved  of  by  Erasmus.  Calvin,  and  Beza;  but  Lu- 
ther, Chemiiits,  Cabvius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  Lights 
foot  returned  to  the  ancient  view  of  Irenieus.  Keppler 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  conjectured  that  it 
meant  the  Feast  of  Purim  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Passover.  He  was  foUowed  by  Petau,  Lamy, 
D'Outrein,  etc  Cocceius,  followed  by  Kaiser,  referred 
It  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  while  Keppler  and  Pe- 
tau intimated  that  it  wkaypouHAy  have  been  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  Bengel  defended  the  opinion  of  Chry- 
soetom;  while  Hug,  with  much  plausibility,  endeavors 
to  show  that  it  alludes  to  the  feast  o(  Purim  inunedi- 
ately  before  the  Passover.  The  latter  view  b  adopted 
by  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  and  Clausen,  though  Greswell 
maintains  that  the  Passover  b  meanL  It  would  occu- 
py too  much  space  to  adduce  the  various  considerations 
that  have  been  urged  for  and  against  the  two  leading 
opinions,  viz.  the  PoKfforer  and  the />(u/Q/'A(rtm.  The 
true  meaning  of  hprif  (for  Lachmann  has  rightly  omit- 
ted the  article  from  before  it;  see  Tischendoif,  Nor, 
Test.  7th  ed.  ad  loc)  b  still  indeterminate  (see  especial- 
iv  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  ad  loc.).   To  us  it  appears  most  prob- 


able that  the  most  ancient  hypothecs  b  o(nrect,  al- 
though the  circumstances  uiged  against  it  are  ndthef 
few  nor  feeble.  The  following  aiguments,  however,  seem 
to  determine  the  question  in  favor  of  the  Passover:  L 
Had  any  less  noted  festival  been  meant,  it  would,  as  in 
other  cases  (see  chap,  vii,  2 ;  x,  22),  have  been  specified; 
but  in  the  present  case  not  even  the  article  was  required 
to  distinguish  it;  whereas  John  in  one  instance  only 
(vi,  4)  uses  wdaxa  to  qualify  a  following  ioprit,  when 
the  latter  b  thus  defined  by  rvv  'loviait^v.  2.  The  en- 
suing Sabbath  {SevripSirptiroi  of  Luke  vi,  1)  can  only 
be  that  which  was  second  after  the  offering  of  the  wave- 
sheaf,  and  first  after  the  Passover-vreek,  and,  however 
interpreted,  shows  that  a  Passover  had  just  preceded, 
for  the  harvest  vras  just  ripe.    See  Passovkr. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Macknight  suppose  that  Jive 
Passovers  intervened  between  our  Lord's  baptism  and 
crucifixion.  Thb  assumption  rests  on  no  foundation. 
Perhaps  the  term  ioprii  in  John  vii,  2  may  have  given 
rise  to  it,  although  iofnii  b  explained  in  that  passage 
by  maivomiyia. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  but  one  year,'  or  one 
year  and  a  few  months  (Routh,  Reliq,  Sacr,  iv,  218). 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stro^ 
mata,  i,  21;  vi,  11)  and  Origen  {de  Princ^ms,  iv,  5). 
Eusebius  thought  that  it  continued  for  above  three 
years,  which  hypothesb  became  geneiaL  The  ancient 
hypothesis,  which  confined  the  time  to  one  year,  was  re- 
vived by  Mann  and  Priestley ;  but  Newcome,  with  more 
judgment,  defended  the  common  view,  and  refuted 
Priwtle/s  arguments.  The  one-year  view  has  found 
few  late  Advocates  except  Jarvb  (Introd.  to  History  of 
Church)  and  Browne  {Ordo  Saclorum),  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  bishop  Marsh  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  confine  Christ's  minbtiy  to  one  year.  If 
John  mentions  but  three  Passovers,  its  duration  must 
have  exceeded  two  years;  but  if  he  mentions ybur,  it 
must  have  been  longer  than  three  years.  In  interweav- 
ing the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  with  that 
of  John,  the  intervab  between  the  Passovers  are  filled 
up  by  various  transactions.  Were  the  number  of  these 
feasts  determinate  and  precise,  there  vrould  be  a  general 
agreement  in  the  filling  up  of  the  times  between  them; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  uncertaint}'  attaching  to  the 
subject.  Harmonies  are  found  materially  to  differ  in  their 
modes  of  arrangement.  One  thing  b  e^ddent,  that  the 
modems,  in  their  endeavors  after  a  chronological  dispo- 
sition of  the  gospels,  adopt  a  far  more  rational  course 
than  the  ancienta.  The  latter  strangely  supposed  that 
the  first  six  chapters  of  John's  Gospel  relate  to  a  period 
of  Christ's  minbtry  prior  to  that  with  which  the  other 
three  evangelists  begin  their  accounts  of  the  miracles. 
Thus  John  alone  was  supposed  to  narrate  the  events  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  part  of  hb  ministry,  while  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke  related  the  transactions  of  the  last 
year. 

The  most  ancient  Harmony  of  the  Goepeb  of  which 
we  have  any  account  was  composed  by  Tatian  of  S^nna 
in  the  2d  century,  but  it  b  now  lost  (see  H.  A.  Daniel's 
Tatianus  der  Apoloyet.  Halle,  1837,  8vo).  In  the  dd 
century,  Ammonius  was  the  author  of  a  Harmony  sup- 
posed to  be  still  extant.  Eusebius  of  Oesarea  alao  com- 
posed a  Harmony  of  the  Goepeb  about  A.D.  815.  In  it 
he  divided  the  Gospel  history  into  ten  canons  or  tables, 
according  as  different  facts  are  rebted  by  one  or  more 
of  the  evangelists.  These  ancient  Harmonies,  however, 
differ  in  character  from  such  as  belong  to  modern  times. 
They  are  summaries  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  indexes  to 
the  four  gospels,  rathe4than  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  (Afferent  facts,  accompanied  by  a  reconciliation 
of  apparent  contradictions^  (See  Scrivener,  Introd,  to 
N.  T.  p.  60.)  In  modem  times,  Andreas  Osiander  pub- 
Ibhed  hb  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  1687.  He  adopted 
the  principle  that  the  evangelists  oonstanUy  wrote  in 
chronological  order.    Cornelius  Jansenius's  Ccnoordia 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  DIFFERENT  HARMONIEa 

5onL— TUB  Table  comprises  only  a  few  of  tboee  a^jnstments  of  the  Gospels  (whether  tabular  or  in  MX),  which 
hitc  become  best  known  In  America.  The  figwrt*  refer  to  the  sections  as  they  are  nombered  In  Strong's  Har- 
no^sDd  tbeir  order  In  each  colnmn  shows  the  retoMee  potiiian  assigned  by  the  seYcral  authors  to  the  correspond- 
otf  ereotft.  An  arterisk  C*3  points  ont  a  marked  difference  (h)m  the  arrangement  of  that  work  In  the  wxrticuXaTH 
iTsBj  event  or  passage :  an  obelisk  [t]  indicates  a  clear  repetition  of  some  of  the  prominent  incidents  in  another 
yiiee':  a  doable  daszer  \X\  Is  prefixed  to  those  sections  in  the  arrangement  of  which  the  majority  of  harmonlaers 
coiadik:  and  parallels  [Ij  are  set  to  those  concerning  the  position  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  dispute. 
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J^o^dSea  was  pablished  in  1549.  Martin  Chemnitz's 
Bcmimf  was  first  published  in  1693,  and  afterwards, 
^  the  oontinnationa  of  Leyser  and  Gerhard,  in  1628. 
^"^Btz  a^^iwU  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  harmonists 
«b  nrnnt^Mi  that  in  one  or  more  of  the  four  gospels 
^RBibgieal  older  has  been  neglected,  while  Osiander 
M  at  the  bead  of  thoae  harmonists  wlio  maintain  that 
''•ke^oipek  are  arranf^ed  in  chronological  order.  0th- 
ff  knaonies  were  pobliahed  by  Stephens  (1568),  Calvin 
«D,Criixt  (1624),Cartwright  (1627),  Ouster  (1628), 
kWwt  (1654),  Cradock  (1668),  Calov  (1680),  Sand- 
^  (1684),  Bnodng  (1689),  Lamy  (1689),  Le  Clerc 


(1699),Toinard  (1707),Whi^n  (1702),Bunnann  (1712), 
Rus  (1727-8-30),  Bengel  (1786),  llauber  (1737),  BUsch- 
ing  (1766),  Doddridge  (1789  and  40),Pilkiiigton  (1747), 
Macknight  (1766),  Bertling  (1767),  Griesbach  (1776,97, 
1809,22),Newcome  (1778),Priestle}'  (1777  in  Greek,  and 
1780  in  English),  Michaelis  (1788,  in  his  Introduction), 
White  (1799),  KeUer  (1802),  Mutschelle  (1806),  Sebas- 
tiani  (1806),  Planck  (1809),  De  Wette  and  LUckc  (1818), 
Hess  (1822),  Matthaei  (1826),  Kaiaer  (1828),  Rodiger 
(1829),  Clausen  (1829),Gre»well  (1830),  Chapman  (1836), 
Carpenter  (1838),  Reichel  (1840),  Gehringer  (1842),  Over- 
beck  (1843),  Bobinson   (Greek,  1845;  English,  1846), 
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Anger  (1861),Ti8chendorf  (1851),  Strong  (English,  1862; 
(Ireek,  1854),  Stroud  (1853),  Douglas  (1859).  Other  sim- 
ilar works  are  mentioned  in  Fabricius,  Bibliotkeca  Grce- 
c€L,  vol.  iv,  ed.  Harles ;  Walch,  BibUotheca  Theological 
voL  iv;  Michaelis,  fntrod,  voL  iii,  ed.  Marsh;  Hase,  Le- 
bm  JetUy  §  27 ;  Danz,  Worterb.  d  ThevL  Lit.  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cydopced,  BibliogiapJu coL  1 19, 136, 761.  See  Brit, 
and  For,  Review^  Oct  1856 ;  Jour,  Sac  Liter,  lSb2j  p.  60 
eq. ;  Wieseler,  Chron,  Syrutpsit  of  GospeU  {it,  by  Vena- 
bles,  Lond.  1864, 8vo).    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Harms,  ClauB,  a  German  revivalist,  was  bom  at 
Fahrstedt,  in  Holstein,  May  25, 1778.  He  showed  at  an 
early  age  signs  of  a  deep  and  devotional  piety.  He 
made  rapid  progress  at  school,  and  at  eighteen  entered 
the  University  of  Kiel  Young  and  ardent,  the  skepti- 
cal spirit  of  the  time  could  not  but  have  some  effect 
on  him ;  its  influence,  however,  was  counteracted  by 
Schleiermacher's  Reden  uh,  d.  Reliffion,  which  brought 
him  back  to  the  simple  faith  of  childhood,  from  whence 
he  never  afterwards  strayed.  In  1802  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination in  thcolog}',  and  in  1806  was  appointed  dea- 
con in  Lunden.  The  fame  of  his  talent  aa  a  preacher, 
and  of  his  devotion  to  pastoral  labor,  soon  spread  abroad. 
His  first  publication  was  Wtffter-Postitle  (Kiel,  1808), 
which  was  followed  by  Summer  -  PosHiU  (Kiel,  1809). 
Two  CatechiamSy  published  by  Harms  soon  afVerwiutls, 
ran  through  many  editions.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  St.  Nicholas  at  KieL  In  this  position  he 
was  at  first  highly  esteemed,  and  afterwards  bitterly  op- 
posed on  account  of  his  so-called  pietism.  The  opposi- 
tion against  him  culminated  at  the  occasion  of  the  ju- 
bilee of  the  Reformation  held  in  1817.  It  became  dailv 
more  apparent  to  him  that  the  Church  in  Germany  was 
steadily  receding  from  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  therefore  gave 
out  that  he  was  prepared  at  any  time  to  sustain,  demon- 
strate, and  defend  Luther's  95  theses,  with  95  additional 
ones  of  his  own,  against  any  one  who  chose  to  dispute 
with  him.  His  first  point,  **  When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^ 
says  'repent,'  he  means  that  we  shall  coi^brm  to  hi$ 
precepts,  not  that  his  precepts  shall  be  conformed  to  us, 
as  is  done  in  our  days  to  suit  the  public  mind,**  was 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  then  wide-spread  relig- 
ious indifference.  The  discussions  which  ensued  gave 
rise  to  a  vast  number  of  publications,  many  of  which 
were  very  bitter.  The  effect,  on  the  whole,  was  a  deep 
awakening  in  the  Churoh.  The  theological  faculty  of 
Kiel,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Kleu- 
ker  and  Twesten,  had  bitterly  opposed  Harms,  was  in 
after  years  almost  exclusively  brought  over  to  his  side. 
His  publications  after  this  (showing  his  theological 
views  more  fully)  include  the  following,  viz.,  Predigten 
(1820,  1822,  1824, 1827,  1838,  1852)  .—Religionshandlun^ 
gm  der  LiUherischen  Kirdie  (1839)  i—Chrisfliche  Glauhe 
(1830-1834)  :—  Vaterttruer  (1838)  i—d,  Bergrede  d.Herm 
{iSi\):—d,  Ofenbarung  Jokannig  (1844)  r^i^edra  an 
Theclogie-studirmde  (3  vols. :  i,  d.  Prediger ;  ii,  d.  Priest- 
er;  iil,  d  Paxtor,  Kiel,  1830-34).  Many  beautiful  hymns 
by  Harms  may  be  found  in  the  Gesdnge  f,  d.  gemnn- 
itchq/}liche  u,f,  d,  emaame  Andacht  (1828).  In  1841,  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  entering  on  his  pastoral  du- 
ties at  Kiel,  a  great  jubilee  was  held  there,  and  a  fund 
having  been  formed  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses, 
he  was  named  "  Oberconsistorialrath."  His  eyesigth 
failed  him  a  few  years  aftei^  but  he  still  continued  writ- 
ing, and  published  a  revised  edition  of  his  works  (1851). 
He  died  peacefully  Feb.  1, 1855.  See  Harms's  Selbst-bi- 
ographie  (Jena,  1818);  Reut«r's  Reperlorutm  (1849); 
Bauragarten,  Ein  Denkmalf.  C,  Harms  (1855) ;  Herzog, 
JReal-Eticgklopddie^  v,  567. 

Harms,  Louia,  usually  known  as  Pastor  Harms, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  Lutheran  pastors  in 
<}ermany.  He  was  bom  in  Herrmansburg,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  about  the  year  1809.  His  father  was 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Herrmansburg  before  him,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  strict  discipline  of  his  family. 


As  a  boy,  Louis  excelled  all  his  oomrades  in  wrestlini^, 
boxing,  and  other  athletic  sports.     He  prepared  for  the 
university  at  the  gymnasium  of  Celle,  completing  the 
course  in  two  years.    From  1827  till  1830  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen  with  signal  ardor  and  suc- 
cess.   He  was  repelled  from  theology  at  this  time  partly 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  science,  partly  owing  to 
difHculties  in  his  own  mind,  devoting  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  philosophy,  and  the  languages,  in- 
cluding the  Spanish,  Sanscrit,  and  Chaldee.    To  the  last 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Tacitus.    His  conver- 
sion, which  probably  occurred  soon  after  leaving  the 
university,  was  of  a  very  thorough  character.    "■  I  have 
never  in  my  life,*"  said  he,*'kitm'n  what  fear  was^  but 
when  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  my  sins,  then  I  quaked 
before  the  wrath  of  God,  so  that  my  limbs  trembled." 
A  Christian  hope  soon  took  complete  and  ever^increasini; 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  in  1844  we  find  him  engaged 
in  preaching  at  Herrmansburg,  beginning  his  labors  aa 
an  assistant  to  his  father. 

With  the  settlement  of  this  young  minister,  a  might y 
influence  began  to  go  forth  from  the  little  German  vil- 
lage, which  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  the  countr\- 
around  him,  and  before  his  own  death  it  was  felt  all 
over  the  world.  The  minds  of  the  people  had  been  be- 
numbed by  Rationalism  or  by  a  dead  orthodoxy,  which 
vanished  like  a  cloud  before  the  apostolic  ardor  of  Harms. 
All  in  the  neighborhood  became  at  once  regular  attend- 
ants at  churoh,  devout  observers  of  the  Sabliath,  ainl 
strict  in  maintaining  family  prayer.  Young  Harnis  sot »n 
found  himself  to  be  virtually  the  pastor  of  a  region  ten 
miles  square,  containing  seven  villages,  which  in  an  ii>- 
credibly  short  time  he  brought  into  a  state  of  workiiig 
religious  activity. 

And  now,  having  regulated  affairs  immediately  around 
him,  this  extraordinary  man  began  to  feel  the  care  <»f 
the  whole  world  upon  his  mimL     He  felt  responsable 
even  for  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.    But  how  to  brin^ 
the  moral  force  of  his  little  German  callage  to  bear  opon 
the  continent  of  Africa  was  the  problem.    The  result 
formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  spiritual  en- 
terprise ever  recorded.    Harms  flrst  worked  through  the 
North  German  Missionar}'  Society.     But  he  soon  be- 
came dissatisfied,  and  resolved  to  have  a  mission  which 
should  carry  out  his  own  ideas  and  be  under  his  owii 
control     He  proposed  to  select  pious  and  intelligent 
young  men  from  the  peasantry  around  him,  who  irere 
already  masters  of  some  trade,  give  them  a  theolofpcal 
training  of  four  years  in  length,  and  then  send  them 
forth,  ordained  as  missionaries,  to  the  heathen.    Twelve 
young  men  presented  themselves  at  once,  but  Harmn 
had  not  the  means  of  educating  them.     His  best  friendH 
hinted  to  him  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  his  senses.     He 
then,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '*  knock«l  on  the  dear 
Lord  in  prayer."     His  mind  had  been  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  the  words  of  a  courtier,  spoken  to  duke  Georice 
of  Saxony,  who  had  lain  on  his  death-bed  heaitatiiif; 
whether  to  flee  for  salvation  to  the  Saviour  or  to  t.lie 
pope.   "  Your  grace,"  said  the  courtier, "  Straightforwartl 
is  the  best  runner."     In  a  few  moments  the  purpoae  of 
Harms  was  formed  so  completely  that  no  doubt  ever 
again  occurred  to  him.     His  plan  of  action  was  struck 
out  at  once.     Without  ever  asking  a  single  man.  he 
prayed  to  God  for  money.    Funds  poured  in  upon  liim. 
He  built  a  large  edifl(%  for  his  missionary  college.    More 
students  came  than  he  could  accommodate.    He  prayed 
for  more  money.     It  came  to  him  from  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, England,  Ajneriea,  and  Australia.     He  erected  an- 
other building.     The  fact  of  his  not  asking  any  moiiev 
at  all  became  the  most  efficient  advertisement  of  hi:^ 
cause  which  could  be  made.     He  called  his  miasion^ 
school  "  Swimming  Iron."     Soon  the  first  class  of  naif^ 
sionary  candidates  graduated  and  were  ready  for  Af- 
rica, but  the  pastor  had  no  means  of  sending  them  tKere^ 
"  Straightforward  is  the  best  runner,"  said  Harms ;  afrain 
he  prayed  to  God  for  counsel,  and  decided  to  build   a 
ship.    The  project  was  rather  original,  as  Herrmansburg 
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wvaiiTimles  from  the  sea,  and  ino6t  of  the  people  had 
oereriMn  a  ship.  Again  Harms  prayed  for  the  necea- 
s3T  Dan^.  Funds  came  aa  usoal,  and  the  ship  was 
hit  ad  lumdied.  As  the  day  of  sailing  approached, 
the  ample  Henmanabiirgen  brought  to  the  vessel  fruits 
nd  &wen,  grun  and  meats,  ploughs,  harrows,  hoes,  and 
a(^ristiDas-tree,that  the  misaionaiies  might  have  the 
octtB  of  cetetndiig  that  festival  upon  the  seas.  The 
dnr  «f  ttiliiig^  Oct  18, 1833,  was  held  as  a  gala  by  the 
impk  people;  bat  soon  news  came  that  the  ship  was 
ios.  '"What  shall  we  do?"  said  the  people.  ^'Uum- 
Ue  omelTts,  and  build  a  new  ship,*"  said  the  minister. 
TbeRport  pnnred  untrue,  and  that  vessel  is  still  plying 
kfrmamoaiy  voyages  between  Hamburg  and  Africa. 
Hanos's  preadiers  have  also  penetrated  to  Australia, 
ibe  East  Indies,  and  our  Western  States. 

b  1^  Harms  Mt  the  need  of  diffusing  missionary 
iitriligeiKe  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  arousing  a 
so?  mirenal  interest  in  the  cause.  He  desired  to  es- 
otM  a  journal  devoted  to  misacns,  but  bis  friends  did 
Dut  Mf  bow  it  could  be  published.  *^  Let  us  have  a 
pfiating-pRas  upon  the  heath,"  said  Harms.  At  once 
be  flked  God  for  the  money,  and  it  reached  him  as 
MaL  Tbe  missionary  journal  was  soon  established, 
alia  a  finr  years  it  attained  a  circulation  of  fourteen 
tltmud  copica,  only  two  periodicals  in  all  Germany 
hcnng  a  larger  edition.  It  still  abounds  with  racy  let- 
\m  (am  the  missionariee,  and  the  stirring  essays  of 
Hflm  fecmed  its  chief  attractimi  until  his  death.  He 
ih>  csiablisbed  a  missionary  festival,  held  annually  in 
Jfitt  in  the  open  air  cm  LUnebUfger  Heath.  On  some 
jfBs  this  fisdval  was  attended  by  six  thousand  people, 
Kladiag  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  "  How 
t^kaating,"  said  he,  **  are  such  Christian  popular  fesri- 
riK  mder  tbe  open  sky,  with  God's  dear  Word,  and  ac- 
^^nts  of  his  kingdom  and  prayer,  and  loud-sounding 
^Tfiuaod  tones  of  tbe  trumpet.'* 

The  peculiar  character  and  enormous  amount  of  Pas- 
tor Hanas's  work  can  be  better  understood  from  the  ac- 
«w  of  a  traveller  from  our  own  country  who  spent  a 
^«^  viih  him  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  The  de- 
cnprioB  which  foDows  may  be  considered  a  q)ecimen 
^  ha  asoal  Sabbath-day V  woric  After  speaking  of 
fe  dHocb  «iifioe,  which  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
^  yean  old,  and  which  Harms  refused  to  have  pulled 
^^9va,eaofiidering  its  antiquity  a  means  of  Influence,  the 
*Wff  proceeds :  **  Strangers  were  obliged  to  take  seats 
e  yf  past  nine  on  Sabbath  morning,  in  order  to  secure 
^:  aenrice  commenced  at  half  past  ten.  When  the 
r>S£r  enteied,  the  vast  audience  rose  with  as  much  awe 
>•  if  be  were  an  apostle.  His  form  was  bent,  his  face 
^  aad  indescribably  solemn.  He  appeared  utteriy  ex- 
^■atd,aod  leaned  against  the  altar  for  support  In  a 
W. treauikias  tone,  he  chanted  a  prayer.  Without  look- 
^li  Uie  Bible,  he  then  recited  a  psalm,  commenting 
^  emy  verse.  He  then  read  the  same  psalm  from 
^  fShkj  by  the  inflections  of  his  voice  gathering  up 
^  iBIifeaBing  his  previous  comments.  He  next  ad- 
'■^Mend  tbe  ordinance  of  baptism  to  those  infrmts 
*^had  been  bom  since  tbe  previous  Sabbath,  and  ad- 
^t"M  the  sponsors.  Afler  announcing  his  text,  he 
^  *  ridi  exposition  of  it ;  a  prayer  followed,  and  he 
P^f^tA  hk  sermon,  which  was  very  impressive  and  di- 
^riwunh  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  often  shrilL 
^-taaUMT-priQrer,  be  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
^  *b>«  two  hundred  pecaons,  one  tenth  of  his  church 
I***i8g  of  tbe  ofdinance  every  Sabbath  day.  The 
^■ikeannumcants  were  dressed  appropriately  for  the 
"''"■n-  The  people  were  dismissed  after  a  serNice  of 
^  hsoD  and  forty  minutes  in  length.  Afler  an 
"v^Bterauaaaon  the  audience  assembled  again.  The 
V"*«ieQtcd  a  diapter  from  the  New  Testament,  com- 
**l^apoQ  each  verse,  and  then  read  from  the  book 
*^te;  After  ainging  by  the  congregation,  he  cate- 
^^  te  aadience,  walking  up  and  do^-n  the  aisle, 
ddldren  and  adnlta.  The  audience  seemed 
into  a  vast  iKble-clase.    This  service  of 


three  hours'  length  closed  with  singing  and  prayer.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  two  hundred  villagers  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  the  parsonage,  and  he  preached  to  them 
in  Low  German,  after  which  he  held  a  miwionary  con- 
cert, reading  letters  from  his  missionaries,  dated  from 
Africa,  Australia,  and  the  United  Sutes.  He  seemed  to 
have  his  hand  upon  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Evidently 
the  congregation  felt  responsible  for  the  whole  world. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  he  shook  hands  with  each 
one  of  the  people  in  turn,  saying,  "May  the  Redeemer 
bless  you.**  At  ten  in  the  evening  the  neighbors  as- 
sembled at  the  parsonage  to  join  with  the  pastor  in 
family  prayer.  He  recil  ed  from  the  Bible,  commentmg 
as  before,  and  offered  a  prayer  which  was  rich  in  devo- 
tion, but  dbtressing  to  haten  to,  so  great  was  his  fatigue.** 
Besides  these  enormous  labors  on  each  Sabbath,  Pas- 
tor Harms  wrote  incessantly  for  his  missioiuiTy  maga- 
zine, pubtished  a  large  number  of  books,  and  sent  about 
three  thousand  letters  a  year,  mostly  to  his  missionaries. 
His  method  of  keeping  his  missionary  accounts  was  to 
take  what  money  he  got  and  pay  what  he  owed ;  nor 
was  he  ever  troubled,  though  the  expense  of  his  mis- 
sions was  about  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  re- 
cords a  hundred  instahces  of  the  exact  amount  of  money 
reaching  him  at  just  the  time  he  wanted  it.  For  four 
hours  eveiy  day  he  held  a  levee  for  his  parishioners, 
who  consulted  him  freely,  not  only  about  religious  sub- 
jects, but  upon  everj^thing  which  interested  them— the 
state  of  their  health  or  the  tillage  of  their  land.  So 
crowded  were  these  levees>  that  often  a  stranger  waited 
four  days  for  his  turn  to  see  the  pastor.  The  independ- 
ence of  Pastor  Harms  was  singiUariy  manifested.  The 
king  of  Hanover,  at  one  time,  knowing  that  his  eminent 
subject  was  in  the  city,  sent  a  high  officer  of  govern- 
ment, with  one  of  the  state  oarriages,  to  invite  him  to 
the  palace.  "  Give  my  regards  to  the  king,"  said  Harms ;  • 
"  I  would  obey  his  order,  if  duty  allowed ;  but  I  must  go 
home  and  attend  to  my  parish.**  The  officer  was  indig- 
nant as  he  delivered  the  message ;  but  the  king  said, 
"  Harms  is  the  man  for  me.**  Though  a  rigid  monarch- 
ist, the  pastor  often  preached  against  the  government, 
and  prepared  his  people  to  resist  it.  He  often  entered 
into  sharp  conflict  with  the  government  officers,  e^>e- 
dally  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
was  reported  by  them  sixty-five  times,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt With  characteristic  boldness,  he  warned  the 
chiupches  not  to  endure  unbelieving  ministers  in  the  pul- 
pit, although  the  ministers  held  their  places  from  the 
king.  He  defied  the  democracy  as  well  as  the  court, 
and  publicly  advised  them,  if  they  were  discontented, 
to  go  to  Africa  in  a  body.  He  was  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  popular  amusements,  declaring  that  men  "  acted 
themselves  into  hell  from  the  theatre,  and  danced  them- 
selves into  hell  from  the  tMiUroom.**  The  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines and  the  Congregational  poli;^  were  objects  of  his 
marked  aversion.  He  declared  thai  the  Biq)tiBt8  who 
po^poned  the  baptism  of  their  children  were  robbers 
and  murderers  of  those  children's  souls.  Nor  would  he 
ever  insure  his  seminary  buildings,  thinking  that  Go<l 
would  protect  them,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  insurance 
against  accident  involved  a  certain  defiance  of  Jehovah. 
When  he  catechised  the  congregation,  and  children  fail- 
ed in  the  exercise,  he  would  sometimes  punish  them  in 
public.  He  required  his  missionary  students  to  perform 
a  daily  task  of  manual  labor,  not  only  for  economical 
reasons,  but  also  "  that  they  might  be  kept  humble,  and 
not  be  ashamed  of  their  work,  any  more  than  Paul  was 
of  his  tent-making.**  As  he  never  asked  from  any  one 
but  God,  he  had  a  violent  antipathy  to  beggars,  and 
none  were  ever  found  in  his  parish.  Almost  adored  by 
hb  people  as  a  s(>  -des  of  rural  pope,  he  maintained  the 
utmost  care  and  wa.  '^hfulness  to  preserve  his  own  hu- 
mility while  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  their  homage. 
He  yielded  not  a  particle  of  his  activity  to  the  very  last. 
When  he  could  no  longer  ascend  his  pulpit,  he  preached 
standing  at  the  altar;  when  he  could  not  preach  stand- 
ing, he  preached  sitting ;  when  he  could  no  longer  sit. 
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he  praved  that  God  would  take  him  away  as  a  harden. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1866,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven,  and  was  buried  amid  the  tears  of  his  people 
on  his  beloved  LUnet^ger  Heath. 

It  is  difficult  to  fonn  a  just  estimate  of  this  remarkar 
ble  man.    The  keynote  of  Harms's  character  was  his 
miion  with  God.    Yet  so  rare  is  any  high  degree  of  this 
quality,  that  its  possession  makes  the  man's  character 
stand  original  and  alone,  and  it  seems  as  though  "  one  of 
the  prophets  had  risen  again."    Another  world  had  laid 
hold  with  a  strong  grasp  upon  his  mind,  so  real  was  it  to 
him  that  he  appeared  to  walk  not  by  faith,  but  by  sight 
He  lived  among  us  like  a  being  of  another  race  detained 
here  in  the  body,  and  acted  ¥rith  a  moral  insight  and 
directness  which  no  human  standard  can  comprehend. 
Yet  this  wonderful  spirituality  was  often  marred  by  big- 
otry; sometimes  it  bordered  upon  the  superstitious;  at 
times  his  apostolic  fervor  was  tinged  with  self-will,  and 
we  are  astonished  at  the  alternate  breadth  and  narrow- 
ness of  his  mmd.     He  made  his  most  opposite  powers 
assist  each  other  j  to  carry  out  the  moral  intention  of  an 
angel,  he  brought  a  worldly  wisdom  which  no  one  could 
surpass ;  in  comprehension  of  detail  and  fertility  of  expe- 
dients he  could  have  taught  the  itolest  men  of  business. 
His  spirituality  acted  upon  the  world  through  an  all- 
consuming,  almost  morbid  activity.     He  saw  nothing 
before  him  but  a  succession  of  duties,  yet  his  mind  found 
an  unconscious  delight  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
own  efforts,  and  his  zeal  was  doubtless  enhanced  by  the 
continual  Joy  of  attempt  and  success.    It  is  hard  to  ac- 
quit him  of  a  species  of  suicide ;  in  spite  of  every  warn- 
ing of  nature,  he  overwcMrked  himself  incessantly,  and 
pressed  on  to  the  heavens  whither  he  was  tending  long 
before  he  could  be  spared  by  the  world  below.    His 
amazing  spirituality,  the  closeness  to  another  sphere 
with  which  he  lived,  would  have  elevated  him  beyond 
our  sight;  but  the  eccentricities  which  sUghtly  marred 
«o  grand  a  character  showed  that  he  was  human,  and 
lowered  him  to  a  point  nearer  the  sympathy  of  man- 
kind.   To  the  last,  the  world  must  stand  astonished  at 
the  moral  power  of  a  man  who  could  make  a  little  coun- 
try church  in  a  remote  part  of  Germany  girdle  the  earth 
with  its  influence,  and  Harms  alone  is  an  answer  to  th^ 
Saviour's  question,  *'  When  the  Son  of  man  oometh,  shall 
he  find  faith  on  the  earth?"    At  intervals  God  gives 
such  a  one  to  the  Church,  to  show  to  the  world  the 
spiritual  power  of  one  soul  which  b  really  in  earnest. 
Harms  has  lived,  and  Germany,  Africa,  and  the  East  In- 
dies have  felt  the  consequence.     He  was  one  of  those 
blocks  from  whom,  in  earlier  ages,  the  Catholic  Church 
would  have  hewn  her  saints  and  her  martyrs;  he  was  a 
Protestant  Loyola;  had  he  left  the  world  a  few  centu- 
ries before,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  canonized  as 
a  Domnic  or  St  Francis;  his  remains  would  have  per- 
formed miracles  without  end;  romantic  tradition  would 
have  sprung  from  land  twined  around  his  memory;  or- 
ders of  priests  and  stately  cathedrals  would  have  borne 
his  name ;  and  thousands  of  devotees  might  to-day  be 
worshipping  at  his  shrine.     (W.  £.  P.) 

Hame'pher  (Heb.  Chame'pher,  '^BS'^H,  perhaps 

*•  •    • 

morer ;  Sept  'Apva^op,  Vulg.  Ilamapkei')^  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zophah,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron. 
vii,  36).     B.C.  between  1612  and  1058. 


HarnesB  occurs  in  several  senses  in  the  Eng.  Vers, 
as  the  rendering  of  different  Heb..  words. 

1.  "^DK  (asar%  prop,  to  bmdy  as  it  is  generaUy  ren- 
dered) is  sometimes  applied  to  the  act  of  fastening  ani- 
mals to  a  cart  or  vehicle,  e.  g.  yolang  Idne  (1  Sam.  vi,  7, 
10,  "  tie")  or  horses  (Jer.  xlvi,  4,  "  harness"),  gearing  a 
chariot  (Gen.  xlvi,  29;  Exod.  xiv,  6;  2  Kings  ix,  21, 
"  make  ready"),  or  absolutely  (1  Kings  xviii,  44 ;  2  Kings 
ix,  21, "  prepare").  From  the  monuments  we  see  that 
the  harness  of  the  Egyptian  war-chariots  was  composed 
of  leather,  and  the  trappings  were  richly  decorated,  be- 
ing stained  with  a  great  variety  of  colors,  and  studded 
with  gold  and  silver.    See  Chariot. 


2.  In  the  old  English  sense  for  armor  (p^  or  pl^a, 
ne'skekf  warlike  accoutrements^  elsewhere  **  armor," 
"  weapons,"  etc),  2  Chron.  ix,  24.    See  Armor. 

3.  In  a  like  sense  for  "j^np  {ahiryan',  1  Kings  xxii, 
84;  2  Chron.  xviii,  33),  a' coat  of  mail  ("  breaatplate," 
Isa.  lix,  17).     See  AioiOR. 

4.  **  Harnessed"  (D'^^bTSn,  chamutihim^  from  ib^ri, 
in  the  sense  of  h&ng  fierce  for  battle)  is  the  expresaiou 
used  to  represent  the  equipped  condition  of  the  larad- 
ites  as  they  passed  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xiii,  18 ;  **ann- 
«!,"  Josh,  i,  14;  iv,  12;  Judg.  vU,  11),  and  seems  to  de- 
note their  ordody  and  intrepid  disposal  as  if  to  meet  a 
foe  (the  ancient  versions  interpret  generally  yMtf-arma/)' 
(See  Gesenius,  Lex,  a.  v.) 

Ha'rod  ^eb.  Charodf,  n'Tnn;  Sept  'A(mW  v.  r. 
*ApdS),  a  brook  or  place  Ci^?,  a  spring  or  fountain, 
"well,"  Sept  mrpj)  not  far  from  Jezreel  and  Mount 
GUboa  ("Gilead,"Judg.vii,3),  by  (hs)  which  Gideon 
and  his  great  army  encamped  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Midianites  (Judg. 
vii,  1),  and  where  the  trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode 
of  drinking  apparently  took  place.  See  Gideon.  The 
name  means  ^  palpitaiionj"  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  originated  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  ter- 
ror of  most  of  the  men  who  were  here  tested  by  Gideon 
(ver.  3,  6) ;  but  this  supposition  seems  ver>'  far-fetched, 
and  the  name  more  probably  arose  ftom  some  peculiar- 
ity in  the  outflow  of  the  stream,  or  from  some  person  or 
circumstance  otherwise  unknown.  The  word,  slightly  al- 
tered, recurs  in  the  proclamation  to  the  host — "  Whoso- 
ever is  fearful  and  trembling  (*l^n,  ckartd^,  let  him  re- 
turn" (ver.  8) ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  name  Cha- 
rod  was,  as  Prof.  Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account 
of  the  trembling,  for  the  mention  of  the  trembling  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  previously  existing^  name  of 
the  fountain :  either  would  suit  the  paronomasuc  vein  in 
which  these  ancient  records  so  delight  The  word  oka* 
red  (A- V.  "was  afraid")  recurs  in  the  description  of  am 
other  event  which  took  place  in  this  neighborhood,  po* 
sibly  at  this  very  spot— Saul's  last  encounter  with  th< 
PhiUstines— when  he  "was  afhud,  and  his  heart  trem 
bled  greatly"  at  the  sight  of  their  fierce  hosts  (1  Sam 
xxviii,  6).  It  was  situated  south  of  the  hiU  Moreh 
where  the  Midianites  were  encamped  in  the  valley  o1 
Jezreel  (ver.  1),  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hills  overlook 
ing  that  plain  on  the  south  (ver.  8).  As  the  camps  wer 
not  far  distant  from  each  other  (compare  ver.  10-15),  i 
must  have  been  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  and  prob 
ably  near  its  head  (for  the  invaders  came  from  the  easi 
chap,  vi,  3,  and  fled  down  the  eastern  defiles,  chap,  vi 
22).  Hence  the  position  of  the  present  Ain  Jalm 
south  of  Jezreel,  is  very  probably  that  of  the  fountain  i 
question  (SUnley's  Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  834-536).  ThI 
spring,  which  gives  rise  to  a  small  stream  flowing  easl 
ward  down  the  wady  of  the  same  name,  is  evidently  tli 
representative  of  the  ancient  name  Gilead  applied  \ 
this  spot  [see  Gilkad,  2],  and  has  thus  supplanted  tl 
other  name  Harod.  Indeed  it.  is  probable  that  the  la 
ter  was  rather  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  neighborhoo 
since  we  find  mention  of  its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xxii 
26).  SeeHARODiTK.  "  The  \'alley  of  Jezreel"  referrt 
to  is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelo 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Gilboa,  and  on  the  north  by 
parallel  ridge  called  the  "  hill  of  Moreh"  (q.  v.).  It 
about  three  miles  wide.  See  Jezreel.  The  Midianit^ 
were  encampeil  along  the  base  of  Moreh,  and  probabj 
near  the  town  of  Shunem.  On  the  south  side  of  tl 
valley,  at  the  base  of  Gilboa,  and  nearly  opposite  Shi 
nem,  is  the  fountain  of  Ain  Jalud.  It  is  about  a  nu 
east  of  Jezreel,  and  hence  it  was  also  called  the  "  fouj 
tain  of  Jezreel"  The  water  bursts  out  from  a  ru< 
grotto  in  a  wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  fom 
the  base  of  Gilboa.  It  first  flows  into  a  large  but  she 
low  pond,  and  then  winds  away  through  the  rich  gr^ 
vale  past  the  ruins  of  Bethshean  to  the  Jordan.     Tl 
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f«d»tf  GOboa  lises  over  the  fountain  steep  and  ragged. 
SRaebive  thoi^ht  it  ttruige  that  the  liidianites  should 
Bcc  hare  seized  oo  this  fountain;  but,  as  many  of  the 
badites  probably  lurked  in  the  mountain,  the  Midian- 
Kes  Bar  have  deemed  it  more  i^udent  to  encamp  in  the 
fpai  pbm  to  the  north,  where  there  are  also  fountains. 
The  Jemaalem  Itinenry  teems  to  indicate  that  the  name 
Am  J(M  (q.  d.  <*  Fountain  of  Goliath*')  arose  from  an 
SBoeBt  tzaifitiai  that  the  adjoining  valley  was  the  site 
of  DatncFt  vit^ory  over  the  giant  (ed.  Wesseling,  p.  586). 
ne  liniDtain  was  a  noted  camping-ground  for  both 
Ctniituni  and  Saracens  during  the  Crusades.  William 
of  Tm  oils  it  TMbama  (Getta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1037 ; 
BofadiD,  VUa  Salaam,  p.  53).  The  valley  of  Jesreel 
tfiD  forms  a  fiivonte  haunt  of  the  wild  Bedawln,  who 
pei»dkaDy  cross  from  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  in 
JB^Ti,5:  '^Tbey  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their 
Etsta^  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude  ^ 
butJbtbey  and  their  camels  were  without  number**  (Por- 
ta; Utm&ook/or  Syr.  wtd  PaL  ii,  855 ;  Hobinson,  Bib, 
£ij.i,^)^Kitto,&v.;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Ha^xodite  (Heh.  Ckcrodi^  ^yin,  Sept.  'Apo^O* «» 
qiiheC  oi  Shammah  and  Elika,  two  of  David's  heroes 
!t  iMDL  zxin,  25),  probably  from  their  being  natives  of 
U-tBOD,  a  |dace  near  the  fountain  of  the  same  name 
^■1^  vn,  I).     See  Haborite. 

Haio'eh  (1  Chnm.  ii,  52).    See  Reaiah. 

Ha^iodte  (Heb.  CharoH',  '^'^T^H,  prob.  by  enone- 
Hi  tTMHcription  for  "^^H,  Harodite;  Sept.  has  Oa^i, 
Viig,  A  rorita),  an  epithet  of  Shammoth,  one  of  David's 
itooes  (1  Chron.  xi,  27) ;  for  which  the  parallel  passage 
(S  Sim.  yfiii,  25)  more  correctly  reads  Harodite  (q.  v). 

Bar'oaheth  (Heb.  Charo'sheth)  of  this  Gentiles 
p^isn  r^"in,  workmaaak^  qf  the  nations^  i.  e.  city 

sf  faa£aafks;  Sept.  *AputwO  rStv  iOvitv,  Yulg.  Haro- 
«^  gadum)y  a  city  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
KirHsxor,in  the  northern  parts  of  Canaan,  afterwards 
oiled  Upp»  Galike,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from 
tbe  imzed  races  inhaluting  it.  See  Galilee.  Haro- 
iiieth  H  mad  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Sisera,  the 
jEvaml  of  the  armies  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who 
Hjcaed  in  Hazor  (Jndg.  iv,  2).  Here  the  army  and 
(bamts  of  Jabin  were  marshaOed  under  the  great  cap- 
toB  before  they  invaded  Israel,  and  defiled  from  the 
■rthen  moantaiiis  into  the  broad  battle-field  of  Esdra- 
dn  {«r.  IS).  After  the  terrible  defeat  and  slaughter 
m  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  to  this  place  the  fugitives 
tf  tke  amiy  returned,  a  shattered  and  panic-stricken 
fmuoL  Barak  and  his  victorious  troops  followed  them 
^  Hie  fiHtneaees  of  their  own  mountains,  to  the  very 
ptes  of  Han»heth  (ver.  16).  The  city  is  not  again 
■atioBed  in  the  KUe,  nor  is  it  referred  to  by  Jose- 
ffeas,  Jcfome,  or  any  ancient  writer.  It  was  at  the  ex- 
(ftne  cf  Jafa^'s  territory,  opposite  the  Kishon  (ver.  13), 
ad  iIb9  at  a  good  distance  from  Tabor  (ver.  14).  It  is 
spaaed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
Hfiaai  (ci-Hnl^),  from  which  the  Jordan  issues  forth 
B  one  mhroken  stream,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  tribe 
rfSsplttafi.  Jabin*s  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  the  fenced 
ooek  mago/td  to  the  children  of  Kaphtali  (Josh,  xix, 
^  Iqr  to  the  nofrth-wast  of  it*  Probably  from  inter- 
■■liiH  with  th^  conqucfed  Canaanites,  the  name  of 
^«>ia  aftemrards  became  a  famOy  name  (Ezra  ii,  53). 
Siirhcy  »  it  irreleTant  to  allude  to  this  coincidence  in 
TOKlit>u  with  die  moral  effects  of  this  deciave  victo- 
Tf  te  Haaor,  once  ''the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms^ 
ii^A. si,  6, 10),  had  been  taken  and  biunt  by  Joshua; 
I,  put  to  the  sword;  and  the  whole  oon- 
of  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  broken  and 

in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  waters  of 
(Jodi.  xi,  5-14) — the  first  time  that  ^chariots 

appear  in  array  against  the  invading  host, 

BD  snmnkaTify  di^wsed  of,  according  to  divine 

under  Joshua,  but  which  subsequently  the 

ot  Joseph  feared  to  Cue  in  the  valley  of  Jez- 


reel  (Josh,  xvii,  16-18),  and  before  which  Jodah  actual- 
ly failed  in  the  Philistine  plain  (Judg.  1, 19).  Herein 
was  the  great  difficulty  of  subduing  plains,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Jordan,  bea^e  which  Harosheth  stood.  It 
was  not  till  the  Israelites  had  asked  for  and  obtained  a 
king  that  they  began  *'  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses" 
to  themselves,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  law 
(Deut.  xvii,  16),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy  with  his 
own  weapons.  (The  first  instance  occurs  2  Sam.  viii,  4 : 
oomp.  1  Chron.  xviii,  4 ;  next  in  the  histories  of  Absa- 
lom, 2  Sam.  XV,  1,  and  of  Adonijah,  1  Kings  i,  5 ;  while 
the  climax  was  reached  under  Solomon,  1  Kings  iv,  26.) 
Then  it  was  that  the  Hebrews'  decadence  set  in !  They 
were  strong  in  faith  when  they  hamstrung  the  horses 
and  burned  with  fire  the  chariots  of  the  kings  of  Ha- 
zor,  of  Madon,  of  Shimron,  and  of  Achshaph  (Josh,  xi,  1). 
Yet  so  rapidly  did  they  decline  when  their  illustrious 
leader  was  no  more  that  the  city  of  Hazor  had  risen 
from  its  ruins;  and,  in  contrast  with  the  kings  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Moab  (Judg.  iii),  who  were  both  foreign  po- 
tentates, another  Jabin,  the  territory  of  whose  ancestors 
had  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  revolt  against  and  shake 
off  the  dominion  of  Israel  in  his  newly  acquired  inherit^ 
ance.  But  the  victor}'  won  by  I>eborah  and  Barak  was 
well  worthy  of  the  song  of  triumph  which  it  inspired 
(Judg.  v),  and  of  the  proverbial  celebrity  which  ever  ^ 
afterwards  attached  to  it  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9, 10;  a  passage 
which  shows  that  the  fugitives  were  overtaken  as  far  as 
Endor).  The  whole  territory  was  gradually  won  back, 
to  be  held  permanently,  as  it  would  seem  (Judg.  iv,  24) ; 
at  all  events,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Haro- 
sheth, or  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  in  the  succeeding 
wars.  The  etj'rook^^  of  the  name  Baroghethf  q.  d. 
**  woodrcuttmffs/*  joined  with  the  above  facts,  may  jus- 
tify us  in  locating  the  city  on  the  upland  plains  of  Naph- 
tali, probably  on  one  of  those  ruin-crovmed  eminences 
still  existing,  from  which  the  mother  of  Sisera,  looking 
out  from  her  latticed  window,  could  see  far  along  that 
road  by  which  she  expected  to  see  her  scm  return  in  tri- 
umph (Judg.  V,  28).  Deborah,  in  her  beautiful  ode, 
doubtless  depicted  the  true  features  of  the  scene.  Rem- 
nants of  the  old  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  still  wave 
here  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities,  and  travellers 
may  see  the  black  tents  of  the  Arabs— fit  representa- 
tives of  the  Kenites  (iv,  17) — pitched  beneath  their 
shade  (Porter,  Handbook  Jbr  Syr,  and  Palest  ii,  442  sq. ; 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i,  869). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s. 
V.  Schwarz  (Palestine,  p.  184)  thinks  it  identical  with 
the  village  Girsh,  situated  on  a  high  mount  one  Eng- 
lish mile  west  (on  Zimmerman's  Map  north-west)  of 
Jacob's  bridge  across  the  Jordan,  and  nearly  destroy- 
ed by  an  earthquake  in  1887.  Dr.  Thomson,  however, 
who  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  geographical  feat- 
ures of  Barak's  victory  (Land  and  Book,  ii,  142  sq.),  re- 
gards the  site  as  that  of  the  present  village  Harothieh 
(a  name,  according  to  him,  giving  the  exact  Arabic 
form  of  the  Hebrew),  an  enormous  double  mound  or  teU 
along  the  Kishon,  about  eight  miles  from  Megiddo,  cov- 
ered vrith  the  remains  of  old  walls  and  buildings. 

Harp  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.yerB.  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  in  the  original :  usually  "^ISS,  hwwr' 

(whence  the  Greek  Kiviipa),  the  lyre  or  cythara  (inva- 
riably rendered  "  harp"),  N.  Test.  Kt^dpa  (1  Cor.  xiv,  7 ; 
Rev.  V,  8 ;  xiv,  2 ;  xv,  2),  whence  the  verb  KiBapi^w  (1 
Cor.  xiv,  7 ;  Rev.  xiv,  2),  and  the  compound  noun  ict^a- 
ptltdo^  ("harper," Rev. xiv, 2;  xviii, 22) ;  elsewhere  only 
of  the  Chald.  oSn^^p,  Idtharos'  (text  of  Dan.  iii,  6, 7, 10, 

15),  or  Oi^r^p,ibaMnw'  (margin),  firom  the  latter  Greek 

term.    See  Mirsia 

The  ^  harp"  was  David's  favorite  instnunent,  on  which 
he  was  a  proficient  (see  Dreschler,  De  ciihara  David, 
Lips.  1712 ;  also  in  Ugolino,  xxxii).  It  probably  did  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  modem  Arabic  cHhere  (Nie- 
buhr,  Trav,  i,  177,  pL  26 ;  DescripU  de  VEgypte,  xvii,  865, 
pL  BB,  fig.  12, 18).— Winer,  ii,  124.    See  David. 


Uodcm  BgypUiD  perrurnier  uu  tbe  OoA  or  Lola. 
(From  Lane.) 
Gewniua  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Ills  \»  derived 
riom  HS3,  tannr',  "aniinuMdonomeWpoedc  root  which 
means  in  give  fonh  ■  Iieniulous  uid  atridulDoa  sound, 
like  Chat  of  a  string  when  touched."  The  UnKir  was 
the  national  iiistrumcnt  of  the  Hebrewi,  and  wu  well 
linawu  throughout  Asia.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 


'  Ancient 


Bgrptiaa  Lires.    1,  [n  tbe  Leyden  Collection ;  % 
In  lbs  Berlin  CoUeetlon.  ^ 


ifuiinted,  u  tbe  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  in- 
vention, together  with  that  of  tbe  3313,  vgih',  incor- 
rectlj-  translated  "  organ"  in  tbe  A.V.,  lo  the  antedilu- 
i-ian  period  (Gen.  iv,  21).  Kaliscb  (//irf.  (mdCnf.Com. 
(in  tAe  Old  Teil.)  considers  tvmor  to  stand  for  the  whole 
class  of  stringed  instmnients  (nrgiiMA),  as  ujniA,  says  he, 
"is  the  type  of  all  wind  instruments."  Writers  .who 
connect  the  rivipa  with  niTpot  (icaSmg),  rivupo/ui 
(Io£iniaif},conJecture  that  this  uistniment  was  only  em- 
ploj-ed  !>}■  the  Greeks  on  occanons  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
If  Uiis  were  the  case  with  the  (ireeka,  it  was  far  differ- 
ent with  the  Hebrews,  amongst  whom  the  liimor  served 
as  an  sccompaniraeot  to  songs  of  cheerfulness  andmirlb, 
aa  well  as  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Ibe  supreme 
Bring  {Gen.  xxxi,  37;  1  Sani,ivi,28;  2  Chron.  xx,28; 
1*88.  xxxiii,  2),  and  was  very  rarely  used,  if  ever,  in  times 
of  private  or  national  affliction.  Tbe  Jewish  bard  Gnds 
no  empkiymGnt  for  the  1,-iiinor  during  the  Babylonian 
uptivity,  but  deacribea  it  as  put  aside  or  suspended  on 


Oiher  Forms  of  Ai 


e  HARP 

the  wilbnra  (Psa.  cxxxi-ii, !) ;  and  in  like  manoer  Job'i 
barp  "is  changed  inl»  mourning"  (ixx,  SI)  while  iht 
hand  of  grief  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  The  paseagi 
"  my  bowels  shall  sound  like  a  baip  for  Moab"  (laa.  ivi, 
II)  has  impressed  some  Biblical  critics  w-ith  the  iilra 
that  tbe  tmyr  bad  a  lugubrious  sound;  but  this  is  an 
error,  since  lorn  ^1333  refers  to  the  cibration  of  lie 
Air^  and  not  lo  the  sound  of  the  iusCrumeiit  (<jesca. 
and  Hiuig,  in  Commtra.). 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  iianDr,  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  Shtile  Haffffttborim 
(c  6}  describes  it  as  resembling  Ibe  modem  harp ;  Pfeif- 
fer  givw  it  tbe  form  of  a  guitar ;  and  SU  Jeromp  dedsm 
that  it  resembled  in  shape  the  Greek  letter  della  (quoted 
by  Joel  Britl  in  the  preface  to  HendeLisahn's  J'aaba). 
Josepbus  recoids  t_AM.  vii,  12,  3)  that  the  Hmnr  bail 
ten  strings  (compare  Theodoret,  Quail,  34  on  I  Kin)^), 
and  that  it  was  played  on  with  tbe  plectnuD  ;  others 
assign  to  it  twenty-four;  and  in  the  Shiile  HagffS/tarm 
it  is  said  lo  have  had  forty-seven.  Joeephua'a  etite- 
ment,  howei'er,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  nmclusvp, 
as  it  is  in  open  cootnulictiun  lo  what  is  set  forth  in  Ihs 
1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi,  23 ;  xviii,10),  that  David  play- 
ed on  the  Htmor  with  his  himd.  As  it  is  reaaoDsble  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  smaller  and  a  larger  tinnoT,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  sometimes  plaj'ed  by  tbe  Israclita 
whilst  walking  (I  Sam.  x,  5),  the  opinion  of  Muiik — ''On 
jouait  peut-fitre  dea  dem  manifercs,  suivaut  l«a  diruen- 
rions  de  rinstiiiment" — is  well  entitled  to  considcraiiEin. 
The  Talmud  {Btradiatk)  has  preserved  a  curious  tndi- 
lion,  to  the  effect  that  over  the  bed  of  David,  faciii);  ihe 
nonh,  a  laimor  was  suspended,  and  that  when  st  mid- 
night the  north  wind  touched  the  chords  Ibey  vibralsd, 
and  produced  mudcal  soundst 


w!ttiool,and  6,  4,  wttb  tbe''plectrQm ;' 4  Is  siippaBed  lo 
be  the  Hebrew  lyre. 

Tbe  n-'l-'non  Vs  ■li:S~''hari.on  the  Sheminith' 
(I  Chron.  XV,  21)— was  so  called  from  lis  eight  scriiii^ 
I  writera,  including  the  author  of  Shilit 
identify  the  word  "shemuiith"  with   the 
,  would  indeed  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the 


'  leai 


grand  Egyptian  Harps. 


HARP  e 

ni  Bclnnn  nndentaod  tlH  acUr«  in  predwlf  the 
in  wbkh  it  ii  miplayed  in  modem  tinwa.  See 
[Qfrni.  Tbe  skill  of  the  Jem  oo  tbe  lainor  ap- 
pcna  to  hATV  mclifd  im  highest  point  of  perfecti^i  in 
Ike  ip  of  David,  tbe  d&ct  of  wboee  perfamuiicee,  u 
■«0«  oftbMebj  the  membm  of  the  "Bcbooli  of  the 
infbHii''  lie  described  ■*  truly  nurrellaiu  (eompue  1 
lte.1,5:  iTi,iS;  and  xix,20).— Snuth,a.T. 

Tm  mranwDls  of  the  Yfte  qiecies  are  dejineated  on 
•  tm-rebef  of  the  Anyrian 


AwTriaa  Late  and  Harp. 
■OBt  BabylDoian  instniment  15  probably  that  repre- 
■■(d  ID  a  iiD^e  instance  on  the  Aagyrian  monuments 
It  Ektmhwl,  depicting  three  shon-beanled  performen 
'    \jn  Dihered  into  the  great  chamber  by 


.    Then 


1  short 


c  held 


Iia  b)- a  girdle,  and  theii  hair  is  drawn  back,  and  termi 
mat  dxtre  the  ehoulden  in  ■  aingle  row  of  curb.  They 
inoidwiih  measured  step,  ringing  and  twanpng  their 
hi^vhich  aie  susf>ended  by  a  broad  band  passing  over 
ibe  li^  aboulder.  Tbe  iiistTument  itself  somewhat  re- 
gembles  the  Greek  lyie:  it  has  a 
square  body  and  opright  rides,  the 
latter  being  coiuected  by  a  crcos- 
bar,  to  which  are  Hxed  strings  that 

ouB,  for  we  can  count  eight  at  least, 
and  in  the  part  that  is  cnrroded 
away  there  is  room  for  Ituee  or  four 
more.  Exactly  aimilar  instruments 
^  ^^  are  now  seen  in  Nubia  and  Dongo- 

Ia  ;  and  the  mode  of  playing  is  that 

tic  i^u.  hind  holds  «  short  plectrum  to  strike  the  in- 

nnk,  while  the  lefb  is  used  to  itap  and  twang  the 

M^  (BoDomi's  .VbkhA,  p.  187). 
Hsps  or  guitars  are  constantly,  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 

>v>,  iaaimiteiils  of  joy.    They  are  mentioned  in  very 

a' Gooika,  and  their  employment  in  tba  Temple  wor- 
ilap  frttjoEDtlv  occurs.  Hoses  has  named  their  original 
imnur  in  Gen.  iv,  21,  viz.  Jubal;  and  in  Gen.  Kiuu, 
C.UIno  lap  La  Jacob,  "  Why  did  you  not  1*11  me,  that 
1  ti^  hsr^  sent  you  away  with  mirth  and  songs,  with 
tibtt  md  with  harp  f  Even  in  Iliat  very  ancient 
^AiDg.  tbe  book  of  Job  (xxi,  IS),  that  patriarch,  speak- 
■g  nl  the  prosperitj  of  the  wicked,  aaya,  »  They  Utke 
Ike  tialad  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  aomid  of  the 
^^'  So,  when  complaining  of  his  own  condition 
(1X1,31),  he  says,  "  My  harp  also  is  lurned  into  monm- 
■t  Bd  my  organ  to  the  voice  of  them  that  weep." 
^■■^  ^leaki  of  llie  barp  nnder  the  same  character,  as 
a  insInuiKnt  of  joy  (xxiv,  8).  Dirine  subjedA  used 
»l«k«^ht  forward  with  the  accompaniments  of  the 
^(P^  xlix,  &),  and  the  high  praises  of  God  were  so 
'*Unted  (Pia.  xxxiii,  2;  Ltiii,  4;  Mi,  S;  sec  also  Psa. 
!jm.M,23;xdi,  4,  6,  6;  scviii.  5;  cxhni,  7;  cl,  3). 
"•tWpsat  lued  tu  celebrate  the  praises  of  heroes  is 
*tl  ktawa.    Harpa,  in  Solomon's  day,  were  made  of 

*  ^»i)tflee,  aa  our  Inuulaton  have  U  (1  Kings  x, 
^'1)-  They  wei«  often  gilded,  and  hence  called  gold- 
«  bsrp.  (Her.  v,  8).  A  harp  of  ei^  itringa  is  roen- 
■MHt  (1  Chron.  XT,  31),  called  in  our  verrion  "  harp 

•  iteShoniBith.''  But  amoi^st  the  Greeks  it  had,  for 
«  ■"«*  pan,  scfeD  strings     Joepbua  {Ant.  vi,  12) 


describes  a  harp  of  ten  strings  The  distinct  sounds  ot- 
tered by  these  strings  or  chords  are  alluded  lo  by  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xiv,  7.  lis  soothing  effect  was  exemplified  in 
calming  doH-n  the  furioos  spirit  of  Saul  ( 1  Sam.  xvi,  17, 
a*;  iviii,  9;  lux,  9).  The  spirit  of  prophecy  appears 
to  have  been  excited  by  instrumental  muric  of  this  kind 
(2  Kings  iii,  16).  Harpers  held  the  instrument  in  tbe 
band,  or  placed  it  on  ■  pillar,  or  sat  down  by  a  river 
ride  (Ovid,  FaHi,  ii,  115).  Somelij 
them  from  trees,  to  which  there  is 
cxxxvii,  I,  a.  The  barp  was  used 
imblic  triumph^  in  worship  and  the  offices  of  religion, 
and  was  sometimes  accompanied  with  dancing  j^Paa. 
cilix,  3).  They  were  also  used  after  successful  battles 
(see  2  Chron.  xx,  2Rj  I  Hacc  xiii,  61)-  Isaiah  alludes 
to  this  custom  (ixx,  32).  So  in  the  victory  of  the  Lamb 
(Kev.  xiv,  1,2);  "I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
with  their  harps^'  the  Church  in  heaven  being  repre- 
•ented  as  comporing  a  grand  chorus,  in  celehrslion  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Hedeemet.  At  solemn  feasts,  siid 
eqiecially  of  the  nuptial  kind,  harps  were  employed. 
To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  (v,  tl.  12).  Tbe  use 
of  harps  in  wurstiip  has  alreaily  been  adverted  to,  and 
thai  the  heathen  employed  them  on  such  occasions  ap- 
pears from  Dan.  iii,  5,  7,  16.  "Harps  of  God"  (Rev. 
IV,  2)  are  either  a  Hebrrism  to  show  tbeir  excellence, 
as  the  addition  0/ Cod  often  signifies  (the  most  excel- 
lent things  in  their  kind  being  in  the  Scriptures  said  to 
be  of  (iod),  as  a  prince  of  God  (Gen,  xxiii,  6,  in  the 
original),  the  mountains  of  God  (Psa.  xxxi-i,  6,  in  the 
originri),  cedars  of  God  (Psa.  btxx,  [I,  in  the  original), 
and  the  like ;  or  else  they  mean  harps  given  as  fnm 
God ;  or  harps  of  God  may  be  harps  used  in  (he  service 
of  God,  in  opporition  to  harps  common  and  profaoe  (1 
Chron.  xvi,  42  i  2  Chron.  vii,  6).— Wemyss,  a.  v, 

Haiphina,  He:iri,  a  Flemish  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Erp  (whence  be  is  aometimes  called  also  ErfIL's  or  Er- 
FE>),  in  Brabant,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  l&th 
century.  He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  which 
he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  ieaniing,  particu- 
larly in  mystical  theology.  He  attained  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  order,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  dis- 
cipline in  several  convents  of  gniv  friars  where  it  had 
been  relaxed.  He  died  at  Mechlin  Feb.  22, 1478.  The 
Franciscans  count  him  among  the  blessed,  yet  Boseuei 
seems  to  have  conridered  him  only  as  an  enthusiast  and 
visionary.  He  wrote  Le  Dirtdoiit  dn  Conlemplali/t 
(first  published  in  Low  Dutch,  then  in  latin  by  Bkime- 
yen,  under  the  title  Dirtdoriam  uurmni  Conlem/JiifiPO- 
rum  (Cologne,  IMS,  8vo.  Antw.  15IS.l£mu) :  there  are 
generally  three  other  works  of  Harphius  published  witli 
it;  TractatiiideK^iaiontCoriU:—HoduiltgritdiTtiia- 
rtum  Virgimt  Maria: — Rtimdia  contra  Diitracrimri. 
The  IHrectoruim  aurtum  was  republished  with  commen- 
taries and  corrections  (Paris,  wilhout  dale,  12mo;  Co- 
Iogne,1527,lSmo;  1611, lemo;  IM.^foL;  Antwerp,  1536, 
12m05  Cologne,  1550, foL;  Rome,158a,4to;  Brescia,  1601, 
4(0;  translated  inw  French  by  Mme.  E.  B^  Paris,  1552, 
16mo)  i—Sermona,  eta,  with  Trait  Parlia  de  la  Pim- 
(tnce  and  Tripk  A  etaaarta  de  Jiva  Chritt  (these  works, 
written  at  first  in  Flemish,  were  translated  into  Latin, 
Nuremberg,  1481, 4loi  Spire,  1484, 4[o)  i—Speailum  au- 
reum  drcan  Praeeplorum  Dfi,  etc  (Slayence,  1474, 4lo) ; 
—9/iecu'uin/>A-/«tun)if  (Venice,  1624, 12mo;  transLintji 
lulian,  1516, 12nio)  ■.—Erplicalio  lucdncla  d  prrtpicuii 
Nocrm  Rupium  (of  Suso),  written  (irst  in  Low  Dutch, 
then  transL  into  latin  by  Surius,  and  inserted  in  the 
Opera  aimia  of  Hrary  Suso  (Cok)gne,  1533, 1555, 1588, 
■ud  1615,  lamo;  Naples,  1658,  12mo)  —De  MorHfica- 
limepratorumAJfeauum  (Cologne,  [604.  lemo)  :—Caf)- 
lici  Cwaiairam  myitiea  Erplicalio  (Cologne,  1564,  foL). 
See  Trithemius,  Dt  Scriptoribat  ecdenattidt  (coL  817) ; 
Bellarmin,  Dt  ScriptorUmt  ttdttuuticit,  p.  415;  Wad' 
ding,  Script.  OnAnia  Afuiorvn,  p.  164;  Fleuiy,  ^uf.  £c~ 
dinasfif  ue,  voL  xvi,  lib,  Ixxix,  p.  6 ;  Quelif  and  Echaid. 
Script.  Ordaai  Pnedicalomm,  ii.  558 ;  Hoefcr,  A'oud.  fli- 
ojr.eJnirafc,  xxiii,  439i  Dupin,ijii».  [frifert,  cent.Jtv. 
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Harpsfeld  or  Harpsfield,  John,  was  bom  aboat 
1510,  and  died  in  London  in  1578.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  School  and  New  Ca|lege,  Oxford,  whereof  he 
was  admitted  fellow  in  1584.  He  became  chaplain  to 
bishop  Bomier,  whose  bitter  persecuting  spirit  he  shared, 
and  was  collated  to  St  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  1554,  but 
resigned  in  1558,  on  being  presented  to  the  living  of 
Layndon  in  Essex.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  queen 
Mary  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  that  post,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  Prison  until  he  gtive  security  for  hb 
good  behavior.  His  published  works  are  Concio  ad  Ck' 
rum '(London,  1558, 8vo)  :—ffamilie8  (London,  1554-56; 
he  wrote  9  of  Bonner's  Homilies) : — Svppuiatio  tempo- 
rum  a  dUuvio  ad(uD,  1559  (London,  1560).  He  wrote 
also  some  Disputationi  and  Epistles  to  be  found  in  Fox  s 
Acts  and  Monuments, — Rose,  Xew  Gen,  Biog,  Did,  viii, 
212;  Hoefer,  jVoutr.  J9to^.  Cr^roilr,  xxiii,  442;  Allibone, 
Dictionary  of  A  uthorSf  i,  788 ;  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon,  t  (J. 
W.  M.) 

Harpsfield,  Nicholas,  an  English  Roman  Catho- 
lic historian,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  also  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  fellow  in  1586,  and  bachelor  of 
laws  in  1548.  He  was  made  principal  of  Whitehall  in 
1544,  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  1546,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1554.  He 
also  received  the  living  of  Layndon,  but  resigned  it  to 
his  brother  John  in  1558.  He  was  a  very  zealous  Ro- 
nuui  Cathobc,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  her  supremacy,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  preferments  and  imprisoned,  or  at  least  kept  under 
restraint  until  his  death  in  1588.  During  his  imprison- 
ment (receiving  every  needed  help  from  his  custodian, 
bishop  Parker)  he  composed  his  Historia  Anglicana  Ec- 
desiasitca  (Douay,  1622,  foL).  To  this  there  is  append- 
ed, according  to  Nutt's  catalogue  \ISS7),  a  treatise  en- 
titled Brevis  Narraiio  de  Divortio  Henrici  VI J  J  .  .  .  . 
iib  E.  CampianOy  which  may  be  the  "  Treatise  concerning 
Marriage^  mentioned  by  Wood  (see  Appendix  to  But- 
ler's Hisi,  of  Reformation^.  His  other  works  are  His- 
toria  haresia  Widd^anas  (published  with  /list.  A  ng.) : — 
Chronicon  a  Diluvio  Noe  ad  annum  1 559 ;  and  a  very  bit- 
ter  attack  upon  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical  historians. 
Fox  in  particular,  which  was  conveyed  secretly  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  published  by  his  friend  Alan  Cope  un- 
der his  own  name,  to  screen  the  real  author  from  pun- 
ishment at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth — the  title  in  full  is 
A  lam  Copi  Dialogi  vi  contra  Summi  Pon/\ficatvSf  Mo- 
neuiicm  Vita  Sanctorum^  8,  Imaginum  oppugnaiores  ei 
pseudo'  Martyres :  in  quibus  Centurionum  3Iagdebur- 
gensium,  Auctorum  Apologia  A  nglicana,  Pseudo-Mar- 
^yrohgicorum  nostri  temporis^  maximk  vero  Job-  Foxi 
et  aliorum,  varia  fraudes^  putida  cahtmnim  et  wsignia 
mendaciot  deteguntvt  (Antwerp,  Plautin,  1556, 4to).  He 
left  also  many  MSS. — Rose,  New  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  viii, 
212 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^  xxiii,  442 ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  A  uthorsy  i,  788.     (J.  W.  M). 

Harris,  Ho'well,  an  eminent  Welsh  evangelist,  was 
bom  at  Trevecca  in  1714.  In  1735  he  went  to  Oxford 
to  study  for  the  Church,  but  disgust  at  the  infidelity  and 
immorality  which  prevailed  there  drove  him  away.  Re- 
turning to  Wales,  he  began  to  exhort  the  neglected  poor 
in  their  cottages,  and  was  so  successful  that  in  a  few 
months  he  formed  several  societies  among  them,  thus 
affording  another  of  those  providential  coincidences 
which  mark  the  religious  history  of  the  times.  Thirty 
of  these  organizations  were  sustained  by  him  at  the  time 
of  Whitefield's  arrival  in  Wales  in  1739,  and  in  three 
years  more  they  numbered  three  hundred.  He  lived 
and  died  a  Churchman,  but  received  little  sympathy 
from  the  established  clergy,  and,  until  the  visits  of  the 
Methodist  founders,  pursued  his  evangelical  labors  al- 
most alone,  apparently  without  anticipating  that  they 
would  result  in  a  wide-spread  evangelical  dissent.  In 
^here  were  only  thirty  Dissenting  chapels  in  the 


principality,  and  in  1786  only  six  in  all  north  Wales;  in 
1860  there  were  2000.  Hanis  was  a  lay  preacher;  he 
applied  repeatedly  for  ordination,  but  was  denied  it  by 
the  bishops  on  account  of  his  inegular  modes  of  labor. 
Whitefield  passed  from  Kingswood  to  Cardiff  and  there 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Their  souls  met  and  blend- 
ed like  two  flames,  and  ^  set  the  whole  principality  in  a 
blaze."  For  years  the  laborious  layman  tnvelled,  and 
preached  twice  or  three  times  every  day.  ''He  u  full  , 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  wrote  Whitefield ;  "  blessed  be  God, 
there  seems  a  noble  spirit  gone  out  into  Wales.**  Wes- 
ley speaks  of  him  as  "  a  powerful  orator"  {Journal^  1756). 
He  was  repeatedly  assaulted  by  mobs,  and  suffered  many 
forms  of  persecution  from  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and 
people,  but  his  courage  and  zeal  never  failed.  At  last 
his  health  declined,  and  he  returned  to  Trevecca,  where 
he  organized  a  Christian  household,  buDt  a  chapd,  and 
arranged  his  grounds  with  great  taste.  Wesley  calls  it 
''one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Wales"  {Journal^ 
1768,  p.  156).  In  the  French  war,  when  England  wts 
threatened  with  invasion,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take 
a  commission  in  the  army,  which  he  held  for  three  yean, 
preaching  wherever  he  went  with  hb  r^^ent  He 
died  in  great  peace,  July  21, 1778.  See  Jackson,  Ckrit- 
tian  Biographfy  xii,  168 ;  Stevens,  History  qf  Methodism, 
i,118;  ii,86. 

Harris,  John,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  about  1667.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  successively  rector  of  St.  Mildred's, 
London ;  perpetual  curate  of  Stroud,  prebendary  of  Roch- 
ester, and  fellow,  secretary,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1719.  Dr.  Harris  was  the 
first  compiler  of  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Eng- 
land (1708, 2  vols.  foL),  and  was  a  careful  and  able  edi- 
tor; but  he  was  improvident,  and  died  completely  des- 
titute. He  wrote  A  Rtfutation  of  the  atkeisiiral  Objec- 
tions against  the  Being  and  AUrSbutes  of  God  (London. 
1698, 4to)  >-SermonyJohn  xvi,2',—The  Wickedness  of  the 
Pretence  of  Treason  and  RebeUionfor  God's  sake  (Nov. 
5th)  (London,  1715, 8vo) ;  and  compiled  a  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  (Lond.  1702 ;  revised  by  Campbell, 
1744, 2  vols.  foL). — Darling,  Cydopixdia  BUdiographicoj 
i,  1408 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  790. 

Harris,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Independent  min- 
ister anO  scholar,  was  bom  at  Ugborough,  in  Devomhire, 
March  8, 1802,  and  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Hox- 
ton  Academy  for  the  education  of  minbters  belonging 
to  the  Independent  denomination  in  1821.  In  1827  he 
settled  at  Epsom  as  a  minister  amongst  the  Independ- 
ents. His  first  literary  work,  entitled  The  Great  Teach- 
er ^  was  favorably  received ;  but  he  became  most  widely 
known  as  the  successful  competitor  for  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  offered  by  Dr.  Conquest  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  **  Covetousness."  Mr.  Harris's 
essay  was  entitled  Mammon,  and  had  a  large  sale,  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  in  a 
few  years.  He  subsequently  obtauied  two  other  prizes 
for  essays — one  entitled  "  Britannia  on  the  Condition  and 
Claims  of  Sail<»8;"  the  other  on  Missions,  with  the  title 
The  Great  Commission,  "  On  account  of  the  reputation 
brought  by  these  works,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Amherst  College,  and  was  also  invited  to  fin  the 
post  of  president  in  lady  Huntingdon's  Theological  Col- 
lege at  Cheshunt.  Here  he  remained  tiH  the  union  of 
the  three  Independent  colleges  of  Highbury,  Horoerton, 
and  Coward  in  New  College,  when  he  accepted  the  <^ce 
of  principal,  and  conducted  several  of  the  theological 
courses  in  that  institution.  He  filled  this  position  with 
efliciency,  and  by  his  industry  and  amiable  character 
contributed  to  the  success  which  has  attended  this  es- 
tablishment. Whilst  at  Cheshunt,  Dr.  Harris  published 
the  first  of  a  series  of  works,  in  which  hb  object  was  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  man  from  a  theological  point  of 
view.  The  first  volume  was  entitled  The  Pre- Adamite 
Earth  (1847).  In  it  he  displayed  a  great  amount  of 
leamfeg,  and  especially  an  acquaintmce  with  the  nat- 
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anlsdcBea,  whidi  be  brought  to  bear  <m  his  theolog- 
iol  news.  The  second  volume  of  the  series  was  enti- 
tled Man  PHmoMtl  (1849),  in  which  the  intellectual, 
Boiai,  sod  leligioDS  character  of  man  is  discussed.  A 
thiid  vufaone,  entitled  Patriarchy ,  or  the  Family,  appear- 
ed ID  1854.  Two  other  volumes  were  to  have  completed 
(be  «itt,  sod  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  *  State/  or 
ik  pdliticil  condition  of  man,  and  the  '  Church,*  or  his 
R&^fw  idatians;  but  the  plan  was  cut  short  by  the 
deatk  of  Dc  Harris,  Dec  21,  1856.**  These  writings 
enBcecarefal  study  and  a  broad  range  of  thought.  Dr. 
Ham's  pnctiGal  writings  have  had  an  immense  drcula- 
tiua  both  in  England  and  America.  See  Fish,  Pu/jpt^  £'^ 
efaan(I857);  Gimnan,  Modem  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit 
Oratory;  Hoeier, Nouv.  Biog,  GifUrale,  xxiii, 465 ;  Brit- 
ilk  (turUuhf  Review,  v,  887 ;  N,  American  Review,  Ixz, 
191;  AOibooe,  Dictiomtry  of  Author*,  i,  791. 

Harris,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  pious  and  learned  Puritan 
Anne,  was  born  in  Gkmcestershire,  1758,  and  was  edu- 
cated St  Msgdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  took 
arkn,  snd  obtained  the  living  of  Hanwell,  near  Ban- 
bwr,  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  extremely  useful  in 
eaiiniuiig  the  people*8  minds  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
Cib  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  he  removed  to 
I>3Bdoo,  sod  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
noes,  bat  appears  to  have  taken  no  active  part  in  their 
[loecediogs.  He  officiated  at  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
fiiflbopigate  Street,  until  1648,  when  he  ¥ras  appointed 
praidait  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  which  office  he  retained 
adl  hii  death  in  1658.  His  works  include  The  Way 
*^  Trwe  Uapprnta,  in  twenty-four  sermons  on  the  Be- 
eioHles;  and  A  TrecUiae  on  the  New  Covenant,  which, 
vitb  other  writings,  were  published  in  his  Worke,  re- 
rmi  ami  eolUeted  (Load.  1654,  foL).— Hook,  Ecd,  Biog. 

Harris,  Samuel,  D.D.,  ''was  bom  in  the  county 
rf  Middlesex  about  the  year  1683.  He  was  educated  in 
^ilflchiiit  Tayk>r*s  school,  of  which  he  was  head  boy  in 
1^,  snd  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Peter  House, 
Curindge,  May  15, 1700.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the 
c^  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
WGeofge  I  in  1724,  Harris  was  appointed  the  first  pro- 
^UL  He  died  Dec  21, 1733.  Hfe  was  the  author  of, 
ISaipture  knowledge  promoted  by  catechizing  (London, 
ini,8T0) ;— 2.  A  Commenletry  on  the  Fifty-third  chapter 
tf  Imak,wiih  an  appendiz  <^ Queries  concerning  Divert 
isdad  Mdigious  Traditioru  and  Practices,  and  the  sense 
^nag  tuts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  allude  to  or  ex- 
/nu  tkm  (Lond.  1735  [not  1739,  as  frequently  sUted], 
^X  In  some  copies  this  work  has  a  different  title- 
{oge,  Bsmdy,  Observations,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous,' 
^Keerdremarkabie  Texts  of  the  Old  Testament,to  which 
u  oidti  a  Commentary,  etc  Prefixed  are  thr^  disser- 
^J^f^  L  On  a  Gnozer  or  Advocate ;  2.  On  a  Dour  or 
f  j^asion ;  and,  3.  On  the  ancient  method  of  propound- 
^  Bspoitant  points  by  way  of  question.  This  work 
^  publi^ed  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  author  by 
^  vidow.  It  exhibits  much  curious  learning,  and  is 
CToil  tinies  referred  to  by  Doddridge  in  his  lectures.** 
~Kh^C>c£o7Mn&l,ii,236. 

Hanis,  Thaddens  Mason,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  di- 
^was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1768,  graduated 
■iEn  Harvard  in  1787,  and  became  pastor  at  Dorches- 
^  m.  17S3.  He  was  librarian  of  Harvard  College  from 
1^1  to  1798,  and  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Massachu- 
•SsHirtorical  Society  tiU  his  death  in  1842.  His  most 
^pxtsnt  pnbUoition  is  a  Natural  History  of  the  Bible 
p^liaao',  again  in  Boston,  1821, 8vo;  also  pubUshed 
B  LadoQ,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Dictionary  of 
^^otoW  History  of  the  Bible,  1824;  new  ed.  by  Con- 
^W©,  12mo).  This  work  received  great  praise  for 
ikaoeaacy  and  otility  (see  Home,  Bib&grapldcal  Ap- 
P^^).  Dr.  Harris  also  published  Memorials  of  the 
>«  Chtnh  in  Dorcheater  (Boston,  1830,  8vo) :— i>w- 

(Charle8town,5801  [1801],8vo). 
ilfAnthors,\,792. 


Harris,  Walter,  D.D.,  a  Omgregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1761.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1787,  was  ordained  pastor  at  Dun- 
barton  Aug.  26, 1789,  and  died  Dec  25, 1843.  Dr.  Har- 
ris pubUshed  An  Address  b^ore  the  Pastoral  Convention 
of  New  Hampshire  (1884),  and  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons. — Sprague,  Amuds,  ii,  277. 

Harris,  'William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  dis- 
senting divine,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  London 
about  1675.  He  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Outched 
FriaTB,  London,  in  1698.  He  was  also  for  some  thirty 
years  one  of  the  preachers  of  a  Friday  evening  lecture 
at  the  Weigh-house,  and  succeeded  Mr.Tong  as  lecturer 
at  Salter's  HalL  He  died  in  1*740.  *«  He  was  a  con- 
cise, clear,  and  nervous  writer;  his  works  eN^ince  a 
strong  sense  joined  to  a  lively  imagination,  and  regu- 
lated with  judgment.**  He  was  one  of  the  oontinuators 
of  Matthew  Henry*s  Commentary  (those  on  Philippians 
and  Colossians).  Besides  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons, he  wrote  Funeral  Discourses,  in  two  Parts:  (/) 
Consolations  on  the  Death  of  our  Fri-ftds;  (//)  Prepa- 
raHonsfor  our  own  Death  (Lond.  1736, 8vo) : — The  Life 
and  Character  of  Dr,  Thomas  Manton  (London,  1725, 
8vo) : — A  practical  Illustration  of  the  Book  qf  Esther 
(London,  1787,  8vo),  etc  —  Darling,  Cydoptsdia  BibHo- 
graphica,  i,  1406;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  Dis^ 
senterSy  ii,  372. 

Harris,  William,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  passed  A.B. 
at  Harvard  College  in  1786.  He  was  first  licensed  as  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  Church,  but,  on  perusing 
a  compend  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  his  mind 
and  feelings  weie  drawn  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  was  shortly  after  ordained.  He 
then  took  charge  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Marblehead, 
and  in  1802  became  rector  of  St.Mark*s,  New  York.  In 
181 1  he  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia  College.  In 
1816  he  resigned  his  rectorship,  and  attended  thereafter 
exclusively  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  He  died 
Oct.  18, 1829.  He  published  several  occasional  sennons. 
— Sprague,  Annals,  v,  388. 

Harrison,  William  Henrt,  D.D.,  was  bom  Jan. 
12,  1819,  in  Frederick  County,  Md.  He  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  Pennsylvania  College  in  1888, 
and  was  graduated  in  1843  vrith  the  valedictory  of  his 
class.  He  eariy  developed  a  taste  for  literaiy  research ; 
and,  while  others  were  often  engaged  in  recreation  and 
amusement,  he  was  in  his  room  busily  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  some  question  of  interest,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  The  one  thing  in  which, 
perhaps,  he  excelled  all  others  was  the  moral  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  companions.  His  very 
presence,  even  when  he  kept  silent,  was  felt.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  in  college  he  commenced  his 
theological  studies  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Cret' 
tysburg.  On  their  completion  in  1845  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Maryland.  He 
was  elected  assistant  professor  of  ancient  languages  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  and  served  for  a  season  as  general 
agent  of  the  Parent  Education  Society.  The  following 
year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  English  Lutheran  Church 
of  Cincinnati,  as  he  felt  that  he  could  be  more  useful 
and  efiicient  in  the  pastoral  work.  Here  he  labored 
with  great  success  till  his  death.  His  labors  were  un- 
wearied and  abundant.  His  life  was  regarded  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  rel^on.  He  died 
of  Asiatic  cholera  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
in  CHncinnati,  Nov.  3, 1866,  and,  although  comparative- 
ly a  young  man,  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  se- 
nior pastor  of  the  city.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  sound 
theoli^ian,  and  a  clear,  practical,  and  instmctive  preach- 
er. He  received  the  doctorate  from  Wittenberg  C!ol- 
lege  in  1861.     (M.  L.  S.) 

EUirro'W  is  the  rendering  in  the  Eng.Yers.  of  the 
folloMng  Hebrew  words :  ]''''7^»  charite*  (lit  a  cutting, 
hence  a  slioe  of  curdled  milk,  ^  cheese,**  1  Sam.  xvii«  18), 
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■  trilmban  or  thTohing  (q.  v.)  ilrdge  (2  Sun.  xii,  SI :  1 
ChroiL  XX,  8) ;  elsewhen  unly  the  verb  Tlifi  •"*"'' 
(Iit.tofcp«/ol!r),lo*nmiio»fielil  (Job  lutjtut,  10;  "break 
theclodB,"Is».xx™l,4!  H(i*.x,ll),  See  Kitto,/>utfj 
JJibU  Illial.  ui,S9,  i-i,  397.     The  foim  of  the  sncieiil 
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Rome;  their  religion  djed  iit  blood ;  thdr  Juggling  md 

reigned  miracles,  of  which  be  wrote  a  book  agalaM 
them,  and  their  equivucationa.''  He  concluded  L;-  pro- 
claiming that  in  his  view  the  Church  of  England  came 
nearest  lo  the  primitive  Cbuicb,  and  that  its  goiDcipleii 


Uodem  Bgrptlan  KhimfiUl,  or  dod-cnuhlDg  nacblus  after  ploughing. 
Hebrew  harrow,  if  any  instnunent  properly  cotrcepond- 
ing  lo  tbie  tenu  existed,  ia  unknown.  Probably  it  was, 
aa  still  in  Eg}-pt  (Niebuhr,  Trm.  i,  161),  merely  a  board, 
which  was  dra^jed  over  the  Adds  to  level  (he  lumps. 
Among  the  Homans  it  consiflted  of  a  hurlle  (cratft)  of 
rodfl  with  teeth  (Pliny,  xviii,  43 ;  comp.  Virg.  Grorg.  i, 
S4).  See  genertdly  Ugolini,  Comm,  de  re  ruilka  rrC. 
Htbr,  T,  21  |iu  his  Thaaur.  xxix,  p.  63S  sq.)  i  Paulsen, 
Aekrrb.  |).  96.~Winer,  ii,  296.  "  In  modem  Paleediie, 
oxen  are  sometimes  turned  in  to  tnunple  the  clods,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  a  bush  of  thorns  b  dra^iiged  over 
the  surface ;  but  all  these  procMsea,  if  used,  occur  {not 
aOer,  but)  before  the  seed  ia  committed  lo  the  soil" 
(Smith,  a.  v.).    See  AoRicin.TUBE. 

Harsa.    See  Tei^Harba. 

Har'Blia  (Heb.  Chariha;  KC^H.a  Chaldalzing  form, 
teorWror  mchantfr ;  S^L  'Apaa  and  'A^aircrv),  one  of 
the  Ncthinim  whose  descendants  (or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
place  whose  inhibilante)  returned  from  Babvlon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,62;  Neh.vii,M).  RC'atite  536. 
SchWBTz  {Pakll.  p.  1 IG)  Ibinka  it  may  be  identical  with 
the  nuns  called  by  the  Arabs  Chanha  (on  Zimmennaire 
mop,  Kharai),  situated  south  of  wady  Sur,  about  half 
way  between  Beit-Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  on  the  W., 
and  .leduj  (Gedor)  on  the  E. 

HaranBt,  Samuei,  arcbhiahop  of  Yorii,  was  bom  it 
Colchester  in  1561;  was  educated  as  a  siur  at  Kiiig'A 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  was  subsequently  elected  fel- 
h)w  of  Pembroke  HalL  In  1560  be  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  in  IbM  that  of  HjV.  He  then  applied  hun- 
selT  to  theok^',  in  which  he  soon  made  bis  mark  by  a 
sermon  preached  in  1684  si  St.  Paul's  Cross  (first  printed 
at  the  end  of  three  of  Dr.  Stewart's  sermons  in  1658), 
in  which  he  boldly  attacked  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tional predestination,  then  to  some  extent  prevailing  in 
the  Church  of  England.  He  became  successively  proc- 
tor of  the  univenity  in  1592,  vicar  of  Chi(rwell,in  EIs- 
■ex,  in  1595,  and  archdeacon  of  Essex  hi  1602,  but  re- 
signed all  these  offices  on  being  ^pointed  rector  of 
Shenfield,  in  Essex,  and  of  St.  Alargaret'e,  New  Fish 
Street,  London,  in  1604.  Ho  became  master  of  Pem- 
liroke  College  in  1G05,  and  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1609. 
He  was  translateil  to  Norwich  in  1619.  n'hile  in  the 
latter  sec,  the  Dissenteri  prevailing  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  accused  before  the  last  Parliament  of 
James  I  of  several  misdeujeanors,  and  of  Romanist  ten- 
dencies. He  made  a  defense,  in  which,  among  other 
points,  he  says  "  that  popery  is  ■  tire  that  never  will  be 
cgulet;  be  had  [irtachcd  a  thousand  sermons,  and  noth- 
^  ing  of  popery  can  be  iminited  to  him  out  of  any  of  .them. 
That  there  woe  diveis  obetacles  to  keep  him  from 
""tery:  among  tbem,  Ibe  usurpation  of  the  pope  of 


Christ.  Tbis  defense 
was  considered  valid. 
and  in  1 628  Dr.  Har«iFl 
was  translated  to  the 
art:hbishopric  of  York. 
He  died  in  May,  1631. 
Among  his  works  we 
notice  A  l^ucorrry  itf 
thf/rauditlfnt  Pradiert 

thr  of  A  lit,  etc.  (Lond. 

1699,  41o)  -.  —  Drciara- 

(icm  qfegrfgiuiii  Popitk 

Impottvrrtt  etc  (Lond. 

I6C3,  4to},  agunst  an 

exorcist  named  Edmonds,  aUas  Weston,  a  Jesuit.     See 

i:ollier,£(du./fBfois,-Stiype,J/a>io™/i;fiHij.Br*., 

Hook,  EcHa.  Biograpkg,  v,  646  sq. 

Hart  (^>t<,  oyal',  shriyB  masc,  hut  in  Psa.  xUi,  1. 
Joined  with  afem.  noun  to  dawte  a  AiwI),  a  Mi^  or  malr 
deer,  but  used  by  the  Hebrens  also  lo  denote  all  the  va- 
rious species  of  deer  and  antelopes,  which  resemble  large 
rams.  See  Diiek.  The  hart  is  reckoned  among  the 
c1eBnanimab(Deut.xii,  IBjxlv,  5t  xi-,22),  and  seerms 
from  the  passages  quoted,  as  well  as  from  1  Kings  iv. 
28,  lo  have  been  commonly  killed  for  food.  Its  activily 
fumiahes  an  apt  comparison  in  Isa.  xxxv,  6,  tliouKh  in 
this  respect  the  hind  was  more  commonly  selected  by  the 
sacred  writers.  The  proper  tmme  Ajaloii  is  derived  from 
ojrnf,  and  implies  that  bans  were  numerous  ui  the  neigh- 
borhood. See  Goat.  The  Heb.  mssc.  noun  nya/,  which 
is  always  rendered  tlapoc  by  llie  Sept.,  dennies,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  some  spedes  of  Cfrrida  (deer  tribe). 
either  the  Dana  nlgarit,  fallow-deer,  or  Ibe  CVfTm 
Soriomi.the  Baifaaiy  deer,  the  southern  representative 
of  the  European  stag  (C  tlopkai).  which  occurs  in  Tu- 
nis arKl  the  coast  of  Barliary.  We  have,  however,  no 
eiidence  that  the  Darbary  deer  ever  inhabited  Pales- 
tine, though  it  may  have  dune  so  in  piitiiitive  times. 
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HMdqnnt  (Tmv.  p.  211)  obsenred  the  falow-deer  cm 
Moatt  Tabor.  Sir  G.  WilkiiiBon  tayB  (Anc  Egypt,  i, 
fil.abridgm.),  ''The  stag  vrith  branchuig  horns  figured 
il  Bad  Hswan  is  abo  unknown  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nife^but  it  is  still  seen  in  the  vicini^  of  the  natron 
Ukcs,  m  about  Tunis,  though  not  in  the  desert  between 
the  iiTer  snd  Uie  Red  Sea."  This  is  doubtless  the  Cer- 
Tu  Barharms.     See  Stag. 

Uoit  of  the  deer  tribe  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
aires  alter  iMrth  for  a  time.  May  there  not  be  some 
alfaaioa  to  this  ciicumstanoe  in  Job  xxxix,  1,  ^  Canst 
tJioa  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve?**  etc  Perhapts 
aa  the  Sept.  nnifoimly  renders  aifol  by  Aa^c*  we  may 
ii^i4m»  to  the  bdief  that  the  Cervus  Barbartu  b  the 
^t&  denoted.  The  feminine  noun  nb^X,  aydtSih^  oc- 
ean freqoentlT  in  the  O.  T. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Hind. 

Hart,  laevi.  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  April  10,  1738,  at  Southington,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  ITale  College  in  1760,  studied  under  Dr.  Bellamy, 
ra  ficensed  June  2, 1761,  and  was  ordained  pastor  jtit 
(kiswoid.  Conn.,  Nov.  4, 1762,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Oct.  27, 1808.  During  his  long  career  as  pastor 
he  tndoed  many  young  moi  for  the  ministry.  In  1784 
he  was  made  a  member  of  Dartmouth  CoUtge  Corpora- 
Hqo,  and  of  Yale  in  1791.  He  published  several  occa- 
Mtaal  sermooa. — Sprague,  Afmahj  i,  590. 

Bart,  Oliver,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  War- 
BBBsttf,  Pa,  July  5, 17^,  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in 
1741,  wfts  liceraed  to  preach  in  1746,  and  was  ordained 
iBl749.  In  that  year  he  iiecame  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
dmch  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  remained  in  that  office 
thoty  years,  with  eminent  success  both  as  preacher  and 
pattor.  In  the 'Revolution  he  espoused  the  Whig  cause 
with  great  ardor,  and  had  to  flee  from  Charleston  in  1780 
t»  avoid  fidHng  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  He  set- 
tfeil  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hopewell,  N.  J., 
vhere  be  died  Dec  31, 1795.  He  published  a  Discourm 
«a  cAe  DoElk  of  W.  Texmad  .-—Dancinff  Exploded  :—The 
CSuittiaM  TempU  : — A  Gospel  Church  portrayed. — Bene- 
fict,i/u<.o^fA«Bc^plwte,voLii;  Sprague,^imai«,vi,47. 

Hartley,  David,  an  English  (n-actitioner  of  medi- 
dae,  and  a  philosopher  of  considerable,  but  transitory 
Rpatadon.  The  Scotch  school  of  metaphysics  borrow- 
«d  nnach  from  his  conclusions ;  and  the  long-prevalent 
theory  of  Beauty,  which  was  daborated  in  Alison's 
Prim^leg  of  Tatte^  derived  from  them  its  cardinal  doc- 
trines. Dr:  Hartley  occupies  a  notable  position  in  the 
l^torj  of  specularion  on  other  grounds.  He  presented 
a  eiffioas  example  of  the  partial  conciliation  of  Des 
Cartes,  Nmrton,  and  Locke ;  he  inaugurated  the  impulse 
which  transmuted  the  system  of  the  hist  of  these  great 
sea  into  the  materialism  of  the  French  Encydopcedia ; 
he  pfceeded  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  in  applying  physiolog- 
ical observatioa  to  psychological  discussion,  and  thus 
becsHie  the  precunor  of  Cabanis  and  Broussais,  of  Mole- 
sehoct  and  Huxley.  He  was  contemporary  with  Col- 
fier,  and  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  and  Reid.  While  the 
vmo  toot  were  undermining  the  philosophy  of  Locke  by 
<|fiir inning  the  credibility  of  the  senses,  and  Hume  was 
athie»Ii^  a  amilar  result  by  impugning  the  evidences 
flf  eoaacioiisDesa,  to  be  imperfectly  refuted  by  Reid's 
«f  the  reliability  of  external  perception, 
still  further  invalidating  the  authority  of 
by  proposing  a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of 
the  pgpcesBes  of  thought.  He  is  thus  even  more  note- 
wonbj  fat  his  relations  to  the  revolutions  of  opinion  in 
1^  18ch  century  than  for  the  positive  additions  he  is 
to  have  made  to  the  science  of  the  human 
He  was  one  of  the  dominant  spirits  of  that  agi 
of  the  inteUectual  waters  which  heralded  ana 
fRMfaioed  the  pc^tical  convulsions  of  the  last  century. 
Ait  the  same  time,  be  is  the  link  between  widely  sepa- 
atcd  dogmas:  Amiishing  a  bond  between  Des  Cartes 
ai  Stewart ;  connecting  Locke  with  Condillac  and 
•^    •  -•      "•  — ;  re^-iving  neglected  positions  of 


Aristotle,  and  prefiguring  many  of  the  latest  manifesta- 
tions of  scientific  materialism. 

L(/e. — ^The  biography  of  Dr.  Hartley  is  singularly 
devoid  of  salient  incidents  and  of  general  interest.  He 
belonged  to  that  numerous  class  of  very  worthy  men 
who  run  their  eminently  useful  career  without  experi- 
encing or  occasioning  violent  excitement  of  any  kind. 
But  for  his  philosophical  productions,  his  epitaph  might 
have  been  Vioem  morietuquefefeUii,  He  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  clergyman,  and  was  bom  Aug.  80, 1705, 
at  Armley,  Yorkshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
vicar.  He  completed  his  education  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for  the  paternal  vocation. 
But  he  was  induced  to  divert  his  attention  to  medicine, 
in  consequence  of  scruples  about  ntbscribing  the  XXX IX 
Articles,  for  religious  opinion  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  much  divided  at  the  time  by  the 
recent  issues  of  the  **Bangorian  Controversy."  His 
experience  was  frequently  repeated  in  other  cases  in  the 
ensuing  years.  He  retained,  however,  the  fervent  but 
simple  piety  appropriate  to  his  meditated  profession, 
and  never  withdrew  his  interest  from  the  subjects  which 
attract  the  intelligent  theologian.  He  informs  us  that 
the  seeds  of  his  own  doctrine  began  to  germinate  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  though  their  elabora- 
tion was  not  completed  till  he  was  more  than  forty. 
His  views  were  given  to  the  world  in  1749,  m  a  work 
entitled  ObservatioM  on  Moh,  his  Frames  his  Duties,  his 
Expectations.  He  survived  its  publication  about  eight 
years,  and  died  at  Bath  Aug.  28, 1757,  when  withm  a 
fortnight  of  completing  his  fifty-third  year.  His  life 
had  been  expended  in  the  diligent  and  kindly  pursuit  of 
his  calling  at  Newark,  Bury  St£dmund*s,  London,  and 
Bath. 

Mackintosh  and  Coleridge,  while  presenting  diverse 
views  of  Hartley's  doctrinef  are  lavish  of  encomiums 
upon  his  virtues  and  purity  of  character.  A  very  brief 
and  very  dry  biography  was  composed  by  his  son,  with 
tHial  r^ard  and  quaint  delineation.  A  few  fragments 
from  this  recondite  production  will  present  the  philoso- 
pher ^in  the  habit  and  numner  as  he  lived."  **Hi8 
parson  was  of  middle  size,  and  well  proportioned.  His 
complexion  fair,  his  features  regular  and  handsome. 
His  countenance  open,  ingenuous,  and  animated.  He 
was  peculiarly  neat  in  person  and  attire.  He  lived  in 
personal  intimacy  with  the  learned  men  of  his  age," 
among  whom  are  enumerated  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle; 
Butler,  bishop  of  Durham;  Warburton,bbhop  of  Glouces- 
ter; Hoadley,  successively  bishop  of  Bangor,  Hereford, 
and  Winchester;  Pope  and  Young;  Dr.  Jortin  and  Dr. 
Byrom;  Hawkins,  Browne,  and  Hooke,  the  forgotten 
historian  of  Rome.  The  list  is  sufficiently  heterogene- 
ous. ^  HiA^ind  was  formed  to  benevolence  and  uni- 
versal philanthropy.  His  genius  was  penetrating  and 
active,  his  industry  indefatigable,  his  philosophical  ob- 
servations and  attentions  unremitting.  His  natural 
temper  was  gay,  cheerful,  and  sociable.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  no  vice  in  any  part  of  his  life,  neither  to  pride, 
nor  to  sensuality,  nor  intemperance,  nor  ostentation,  nor 
envy,  nor  to  any  sordid  self-interest ;  but  his  heart  was 
replete  with  every  contrary  virtue." 

Philosophy.  —  Hartley  neither  proclaimed  nor  pro- 
duced any  scheme  of  speculation,  nor  did  he  pretend 
that  his  views  were  characterized  by  any  marked  de- 
gree of  originality.  He  investigated  and  endeavored 
to  explain  certain  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  discover  the  machinery  of  thought.  He  has  be- 
queathed a  doctrine  which  has  been  in  part  generally 
adopted,  and  which  has  been  frequently  exaggerated 
by  admirers  who  have  repudiated,  ignored,  or  been  ig- 
norant of  the  characteristic  ground-work  on  which  it 
had  been  erected.  The  source  and  filiation  of  his  tenets 
have  been  indicated  by  him  with  what  Sir  Junes  Mack- 
intosh conceives  to  have  been  extravagant  generosity. 
Hartley's  acknowledgments  are,  however,  made  in  igno- 
rance of  his  much  larger,  but  more  remote  obligations 
to  Aristotle.    *<  About  eighteen  years  ago,"  says  he,  in 
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liie  preface  of  his  work,  **  I  was  informed  that  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Gay,  then  living,  asserted  the  possibility  of  deduc- 
ing all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  associa- 
tion. This  put  me  upon  considering  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation. By  degrees  many  disquiutions  foreign  to  the 
doctrine  of  association,  or,  at  least,  not  immediately 
connected  with  it,  intermixed  themselves.*'  "I  think, 
however,  that  I  cannot  be  called  a  system  maker,  since 
I  did  not- first  form  a  system,  and  then  suit  the  facts  to 
it,  but  was  carried  on  by  a  train  of  thoughts  from  one 
thing  to  another,  frequently  without  any  express  de- 
sign, or  even  any  previous  suspicion  of  the  consequences 
that  might  arise.**  Assuredly  this  is  neither  a  sytte- 
matic  nor  a  philosophical  method  of  procedure.  But 
this  easy  disagation  of  thought  explains  the  instability, 
want  of  consistency,  and  partial  incoherence  of  Hart- 
ley's speculations.  It  also  explains  the  facility  and  un- 
suspected inconsequence  with  which  a  portion  of  the 
doctrine  has  been  separated  from  its  accompaniments  for 
special  acceptance  and  development. 

The  characteristic  tenets  of  Hartley  have  been  very 
clearly  and  condsely  stated  by  Morell.  ''The  objects 
of  the  external  world  affect  in  some  manner  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  nerves,  which  spread  from  the  brain  as  a 
centre  to  every  part  of  the  body.  This  affection  pro- 
duces a  vibration,  which  is  continued  along  the  nerve 
by  the  agency  of  an  elastic  ether  until  it  reaches  the 
brain,  where  it  produces  the  phenomenon  we  term  sen- 
sation. When  a  sensation  has  been  experienced  several 
times,  the  vibratory  movement  from  which  it  arises  ac- 
quires the  tendency  to  repeat  itself  spontaneously,  even 
when  the  external  object  is  not  present  These  repeti- 
tions, or  rdics  of  sensation,  are  ideas,  which  in  their 
turn  possess  the  property  of  recalling  each  other  by  vir- 
tue of  mutual  association  among  themselves.  .... 
The  subordinate  effects  o#  these  principles  are  easy  to 
be  imagined.  If  all  our  ideas  are  but  relics  of  sensa- 
tions, and  all  excited  spontaneously  by  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  power  of  the 
will  must  be  a  nonentity,  that  man  can  really  have  no 
control  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  is  the  creature  of  irre- 
sistible necessity.  Hartley  was  accordingly  a  firm  nec- 
essarian. Another  natural  effect  of  the  theory  of  vibra- 
tions  is  materialism.**  The  pernicious  consequences  of 
their  dogmas  are  perspicadously  displayed  by  Coleridge, 
who  had  at  one  time  been  so  devoteid  to  their  teachings 
that  he  bestowed  the  name  of  their  author  upon  his  son, 
Hartley  Coleridge. 

In  this  speculation  there  are  three  distinct  but  inti- 
mately connected  doctrines.  1.  The  theory  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  2.  The  physiological  and  physical 
mode  of  accounting  for  this  association  and  for  percep- 
tion by  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  ether#irough  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  nerves.  8.  The  assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  human  actions.  The  last  of  these  con- 
nects itself  vrith  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz  and  the  fatal- 
ism of  Spinoza,  through  King's  Origin  of  EviL  The 
second  dogma  vras  early  abandoned,  at  least  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  presented  by  this  author.  It  was  not 
entirely  novel,  but  it  was  the  most  original  portion  of 
Hartley's  labors,  and  through  it  he  mainly  influenced 
the  development  of  the  French  philosophy.  It  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  queries  in  Newton's  Optics,  and 
may  be  XraceA  through  the  animal  spirits  of  Locke  and 
Des  Cartes,  and  the  vortices  and  elastic  ether  of  Des 
Cartes  to  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  up  to  Epicurus 
and  Leucippus.  It  may  merit  renewed  consideration  if 
the  physiological  psychology  now  in  prospect  should 
gain  acceptance.  The  doctrine  of  Association  is  re- 
garded as  being  peculiarly  Hartley's  own.  It  was  not 
altogether  novel :  he  himself  ascribes  its  first  suggestion 
to  Gay.  It  is  presupposed  in  many  suggestions  of 
Locke,  and  is  descended  from  a  more  remote  and  illus- 
trious ancestry,  which  runs  back  to  the  Stagyrite — the 
reputed  fountain  of  so  much  error,  the  father  of  so  much 
wisdom.  It  received,  however,  such  an  ingenious  and 
ortensive  development  from  Hartley  that  Sir  James 


Mackintoelk  rightly  disregards  the  claims  of  Gay,  hot 
wrongly  neglects  earlier  obligations.  It  is  laigdy  in- 
corporated into  recent  schemes  of  metaphysics,  ethics;, 
and  esthetics,  but  severed  from  the  mechamcal  hypoth- 
esis which  gave  it  its  chief  originality  and  its  dwtinc- 
tive  complexion.  In  this  mutilated  form  it  possesses 
unquestMMiable  truth;  but  still  it  is  only  an  imperfect 
explanation  of  a  limited  class  of  mental  and  moral  phe- 
nomena, and  is  easily  pressed,  as  it  has  often  been  push- 
ed, to  absurd  and  hazardous  conclusions.  O^eridge  has 
forcibly  signalized  its  dangers,  and  has  declared  that, 
wherever  it  deviates  from  the  simpler  exposition  of  Aris- 
totle, it  declines  into  ermr  and  immoral  courses. 

LUercUure, — ^Hartley,  ObservaHons  on  Man,  kis  Frame, 
his  Duty,  his  Expectations,  with  Notes  and  Additions  by 
Herman  Andrew  Pistorius  (Lond.  1791, 8  vols.  8vo).  An 
abridgment  of  the  original  edition  had  been  published  by 
Dr.  Priestley  (Lond.  1776),  with  the  omission  of  the  doc- 
trine of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncules.  It  is  from  this 
mutilated  presentment  that  the  theory  of  Association 
has  been  principally  derived.  Hume,  Jnquirj  concern' 
ing  the  Human  Understandsng,  sec  ii-vii ;  Reid,  On  the 
Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  ii,  ch.  iii,  ed.  Hamilton— un- 
fortunately. Sir  William  never  .supplied  the  notes  to 
Reid,  which  he  indicates  by  numbers;  Mackintosh,  On 
the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy ;  Dugald  Stewart, 
On  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political 
Philosophy  {Philosophical  Essays,  Works,  edit  Sir  W. 
Hamilton) ;  Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria,  ch.  v-vii ; 
Morell,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Hartlib,  Samuel,  an  English  writer  of  the  17tli 
century,  was  bom  of  Polish  Protestant  parents.    He 
came  to  England  about  1640,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
theological  questions  of  the  da^,  and*  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  the  different  churches.    He  af- 
terwards devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, etc    Having  spent  all  his  fortune  in  these  at- 
tempts, he  received  from  Cromwell  a  pension  of  X800, 
which  was  suppressed  at  the  Restoration.   He  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  perhaps  in  want. 
The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.    He  wrote  A 
Relation  of  that  which  hath  been  lately  attempted  to  pro^ 
cure  Ecd^iastical Peace  among  Protestants  (Ix)nd.  1641) : 
— Considerations  concerning  England's   Rfformation   in 
Church  and  State  (1647,  4to)  x-^Twisse's  doubting  con- 
science resolved  (1652, 8\'o) ;  some  works  on  Husbandry, 
etc    Milton  addressed  his  Essay  on  Education  to  Hart- 
lib.     See  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  Ixxii ;  Censura  Utera- 
ria,  vol.  iii ;  Chalmers,  General  Biographical  Diction- 
ary, 

Hartmann,  Antoic  Theodor,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  DUsseldorf  June 
25, 1774.    He  studied  at  Osnabmck,  Dortmund,  and  G<>t- 
tingen.  After  being  successively  co-rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium of  Soest  in  1797,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Her- 
ford  in  1799,  and  professor  in  that  of  Oldenburg  in  1804, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Rostock  in  1811.    He  died  at  Rostock  April  21, 
1838.     He  is  especially  known  for  his  works  on  antiqui- 
ties, and  on  Hebrew  and  Arabic  literature,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Auflddrung  0,  Asien  f  Bibel/brscher  (Ol- 
denburg, 1806-7, 2  vols.  8vo)  i—Die  HtbrSerin  am  Putz^ 
tische  u.  als  Braut  (Amst.  1809-1810, 8  vol|.  8vo)  • — ^ttp. 
plementa  ad  J.  Buxtorjii  et  W,  GesenH  Lexic,  (Rostock, 
1813,  4to) : — Thesauri  Lingua  Hebraiocs  e  Michna  au- 
gendi  (Rostock,  1825-1826, 3  parts,  4to)  i^Linguistische 
Einleitung  in  d,  Studium  der  BUcher  des  A.T, (Roatock, 
1818, 8vo)  :—Hist,  Krit,  Forschungen  iiber  die  Bildung,  eL 
Zeitalter  u.  Plan  dfiinf  BUcher  Moses  (Rostock  et  Gu»- 
trow,  1831,  8vo)  i—Die  enge  Verbmdung  d,A,T,  mU  dL 
N,  (Hamb.  1831,  8vo)  x—Blicke  in  d,  Geist  d  Urchrigten- 
thums  (Dusseldorf,  1802,  8vo).     See  Haag,  La  France 
Protestante ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxiii,  474. 

Hartr^g,  John  Christopher,  came  to  America  as 
chaplain  to  a  German  regiment  in  the  service  of  £n|^- 
land  during  the  first  French  war,  as  it  is  called.     He 
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•■  ■  nmbcT  of  the  Br^  LDtbenm  Bjnod  bdd  in  thit 
oauT  in  1748.  Uis  firU  irgatar  cha^  conibinHl  eev- 
od  angtegatkioe  in  HunleitloD  Ox,  N.  J.  He  labored 
fat  t  bwf  period  in  FamsylTuiu,  bnt  the  Uiger  portioa 
tt  kia  oiiiiieti7  itbs  ipeiit  in  the  lOaLe  of  New  York.  I 
Be  died  ia  1T96.     The  manner  of  bis  death  fuimabea  a 


ibo,  aud  bis  ui 


binbday,  that  be  would  live  jiut  Tony  yean  longer,  had 
bccEDC  u  BtRHig  that  bc  fdt  penoaded  the  dieam  would 
tr  fulfiOtid,  and  lua  life  protncied  to  the  doee  oT  bi» 
dghljeth  yaai.  On  tha  day  preceding  ita  ctnnidetion 
he  ame  to  Uw  lendeDce  of  the  Hon.  J.  R  livingBUm, 
lad  HBjaoDoed  that  be  had  come  lo  his  house  to  die. 
In  i1k  emnng  be  conducted  the  family  dei'otions,  and 
the  aext  BHniing  arae  in  (^tpAJent  health.  He  toeak- 
fmUd  with  the  family,  and  entered  fieely  into  conTei- 
adoD  until  the  af^miach  of  the  hoar,  as  he  nippoaed, 
trhisdepartaTe,!!  o'ctock  AJU.  A  few  minutra  before , 
tie  time,  he  requeued  permission  to  retire.  Mr.  Liv- 1 
d  by  him,  followed,  and  noti<«d  that  i 
Juet  IS  the  clock  tolled  the  hour, 
'  removing  the  stock  bom  the  neck  i 
it  he  [ell  back  and  expired.  Notwith- 
caeesaed  many  noble  qual- 
>e  aatociated  w^h  the  in~ 
in  Otsego  Co.,  N.Y^  which  bears  bi»Tuime,and 
<r  whkh  be  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder.  The  tract 
•f  land  be  received  for  bis  services  as  chaplain  he  be- 
qaealhed  pnocipally  for  the  eelablisbment  of  a  theolog- 
ial  and  misaonaiy  institution  for  the  ingnuction  of  pi- 
im  yoKDg  men  for  the  Lntheran  ministry,  and  for  the 
tdacfliion  of  TitHiTi^  in  the  Christian  religion  as  miv 
■coaiiea  amoiig  tbeir  own  tribes.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Ha'nnB  (Heb.  Barim',  Dnn,  daialfd;  Sept.  'lo- 
ttifi.  the  bther  of  Aharbel,  the  "  families"  of  which  lat- 
in an  aimnenUed  among  tbe  posterity  of  Coz,  of  the 
lAe  «r  Jodah  (1  Chroo.  iv,  8).    B.a  poat  1GI3. 

Hara'iiiapb(HebL(7iianen>apA',qQq^I^»iiiA.«uRJ; 
S^t. 'BpHfui^  T.  I. 'Epufui^), "  falbei"  of  Jedaiah, which 
lacer  waa  csie  oT  tbe  [oiests  who  repaired  part  of  the 
walls  vt  Jerwalem  (Neh.  iii,  10).     &C.  ante  446. 

Ha'mphite  (Heb.  Chanphi',  ■<Enn,  with  tbe  art] 
ftr  which  (be  Masoretic  margin  more  correctly  lEads 
-V-n,  Bariptile ;  Sept. 'ipnir^i  v.  r,  Xapi0iq\,Vulg. 
Bijmfialtm),  an  qiilhet  of  Shepbatiah,  one  of  the  btare 
ntTBUnrers  who  joined  David  at  ZiMag  (1  Chron.  xii, 
5f ;  to  (Slkd,  probably,  as  being  a  tiative  of  Hajiiph. 
~  Joaabad  the  Gederathite,"  of  the  preceding  verse,  was 
pnihsbty  Irom  tbe  same  place;  and  aa  be  was  so  (idled 
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from  bring  a  resident  of  Gedor  (q.  v.),  it  woold  seen 
that  the  epitbet  "  Harupbite"  was  an  equivalent  one,  as 
a  descendant  from  Har^ih  (q.  v.),  the  fauader  of  Uedet 
(1  Chron.  ii,  fit). 

Ha'mi  (Heb.  Chanf,  yvyn,  tagrr,  aa  in  Prov.  xii, 

;  Sept.  'Apoiit),  a  citizen  of  Jotbah,  and  father 

lullemeth,  who  became  tbe  wife  of  king  Manas. 

seh,  and  mother  of  king  Amon  (S  Kings  ««i,  19).    B.C 

ante6G4. 

Harvard,  Johh,  fooxider  of  Harvard  Collate,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  was  bom  in  England,  studied  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  A.H.  in  1635,  and 
enured  into  the  ministiy  araoDg  tbe  Digeenters.  Emi- 
grating to  America,  he  became  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional society  at  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  where  be  preached 
but  a  short  time,  and  died  Sept.  14, 1638.  In  bis  will 
he  left  a  legacy  of  nearly  £800  to  the  high-school  of 
Cambridge.  This  bequest  laid  tbe  foundation  of  t^e 
college,  to  which  tbe  trustees  gave  (be  name  of  its  bene- 

I  Barreat  P'^X^,  iotiir',  I  e.  rtapbig;  3cpia/ioc), 
the  season  of  gathering  grain  or  ftuits.  In  general,  this 
^  fell,  as  now  in  Palestine,  in  tbe  middle  of  April  or  Abib 
I  (John  iv,  S6),  although  in  many  parts,  e.  g.  at  Jericho 
I  (whose  inhabitants  were  the  first  to  present  the  Arst- 
(hiits,  Hishna,  Pnach,  iv,  S),  it  began  as  early  as  March 
(Shaw,  Trai^  p.  291).  (See  Gerdes,  De  lemport  maiU 
Hfbrrcorum,  Utrecht,  1720.)  Dr.  Robinson  says:  "On 
the  4th  and  5(b  of  June,  the  people  of  Hebron  were  just 
beginning  (o  gather  their  wheat;  on  the  11th  aiul  12(b, 
the  tbreshing-floora  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  fuB 
operation.  We  had  already  seen  the  harvest  in  tbe 
same  state  of  progress  on  tbe  plains  of  Gaia  on  tbe  19th 
of  May;  while  at  Jericho,on  the  19th  of  May,  the  thresh- 
ing-floora  had  nearly  completed  their  work"  {BO}.  Rti.  ii, 
99, 100).  On  tbe  sixieenlh  day  of  tbe  first  month,  Abib 
or  Nisan  (Joeephuii,,4n(.  iii,  10,5),  a  handful  of  ripe  ears 
was  offered  before  the  Lord  as  the  GrH-(riiits ;  after 
which  it  was  hiwful  to  put  tbe  sickle  (o  the  mm  (Lev. 
xxiii,  9-14).  (See  Schramm,  Dt  mnmpvlo  kOTdeaoeo, 
Prckft.  a.  0. 170«.)  The  harvest  is  described  ss  begin- 
ning with  thebariev,  and  with  the  festival  of  tbe  Pass- 
over (Lev,  TLxni,  »Ai;  2  Sam.  ixi,  9,  lOj  Ku(b  ii,  23), 
and  ending  with  tbe  wheat  (Gen.xxx,  14;  Exud.xxxiv, 
!2),  and  with  tbe  festival  of  PenteuM  (Exod.xxiii,16). 
(See  Otho,  /«.  Soii.  p.  684.)  In  the  most  ancient 
times  tbe  com  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  When  tbe 
sickle  was  used,  the  wheat  wss  either  cropped  off  under 
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mannre  (Isa.  xvii,  6 ;  Job  xxiv,  24).  The  sheaves  were 
collected  into  a  heap,  or  removed  to  the  threshing-floor 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  7;  Lev.  xxiil,  10-16;  Ruth  ii,  7-16;  Job 
xxiv,  10,  Jer.  ix,  22;  Mic.  iv,  12;  Amos  ii,  13).  In 
Palestine  at  the  present  day,  the  grain  is  not  bowid  into 
sheaves,  but  is  gathered  into  two  lai^e  bundles,  which 
are  carried  home  on  either  side  of  the  backs  of  animals 
(Thomson,  lAtnd  and  Booh,  ii,  823).  The  reapers  were 
the  owners  and  their  children,  and  men  and  women 
servants  (Ruth  ii,  4, 8, 21, 23 ;  John  iv,  86 ;  James  v,  4). 
Refreshments  were  provided  for  them,  especially  drink, 
of  which  the  gleaners  were  often  allowed  to  partake 
(I^th  ii,  9) ;  so  in  the  Egyptian  scenes  we  see  reapers 
drinking,  and  the  gleaners  applying  to  share  the  draught. 
The  time  of  harvest  was  a  season  of  very  great  enjoy- 
ment, especially  when  the  crops  had  been  plentiful  (Psa. 
cxxvi,  1  -6 ;  Isa.  ix,  8).  The  harvest  in  Scripture  is  like- 
wise put  for  a  time  of  destruction  (Hos.  vi,  11),  according 
to  Newcome ;  but,  according  to  Horsley,  for  a  time  of 
mercy.  Of  the  former  sense  there  is  an  example  in  Jer. 
Ii,  83,  plainly  referring  to  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
Babylon.  So  in  the  oracle  concerning  Damascus  (Isa. 
xvii,  6),  as  Ix>wth  observes,  the  king  of  Assyria  shall 
sweep  away  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  as  the  reap- 
er strips  off  the  whole  crop  of  com,  and  the  remnant 
shall  be  no  more  in  proportion  than  the  scattered  ears 
left  to  the  gleaner.  In  Joel  iii,  13,  the  last  words  ex- 
plain the  figurative  language  which  precedes :  they  are 
ripe  for  excision.  The  same  comparison  is  used  in  Rev. 
xiv,  14;  XV,  18,  where  the  person  referred  to  as  execu- 
ting vengeance  is  Jesus  Cilhrist  himself,  though  angels 
assist  in  the  execution.  But  harvest  is  also  used  in  a 
good  sense,  as  in  Matt,  ix,  87 ;  Luke  x,  2 ;  John  iv,  86. 
So  in  Jer.  viii,  20, "  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is 
ended,  and  we  are  not  saved;**  L  e.  the  time  in  which 
we  expected  to  be  saved  is  past.  The  harvest,  in  agri- 
cultural reckoning,  is  considered  to  be  the  end  of  the 
season,  being  the  time  appointed  for  gathering  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  finishing  the  labors  of  the  year. 
So,  in  Matt,  xiii,  39,  our  Lord  says,  **  The  harvest  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.*'  In 
Matt  ix,  86,  our  Lord,  seeing  multitudes  coming  to  hear 
him,  remarks,  "The  har\'est  truly  is  plenteous;"  L  e. 
many  are  willuig  to  receive  instruction.    See  Aoricui/- 

TUKB. 

Harwood,  Edward,  a  learned  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  in  1729  in  Lancashire.  In  1754  he  became 
master  of  a  school  at  Conpfleton,  in  CJheshire,  from  whence 
he  removed  in  1765  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  ordained 
over  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  In  1768  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh,  through  the  inter- 
est of  Dr.  Chandler,  whose  daughter  he  married.  His 
character,  however,  was  so  immoral  that  his  congrega- 
tion dismissed  him;  on  which  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  the  classics 
^  and  correcting  the  press.  He  died  poor  in  1794.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  A  View  of  the  various  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  (London,  4th  edit.,  1791, 
12mo) : — 2.  A  n  Introduction  to  the  New  Tesiament  (Lond. 
1773-81, 2  vols.  3vo) :— 3.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (2  vols.8vo) : — 4.  A  Liberal  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  polite  English  (or,  in  other  words,  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  sacred  Scriptures)  (Lond.  1768, 2  vols,  8vo) : 
— 6.  The  New  Testament,  collated  with  the  most  approved 
^fSS,,  with  select  Notes  (1776, 2  vols,  12mo).  See  Gen- 
tleman's Mag,  vols,  bcii-lxiv ;  Watt,  BibL  Britannica, 

Hascall,  Dantel,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Bennington,  Vt.,  Feb.  24, 1782,  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College  in  1806,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  while 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  In  1808  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Elizabethtown, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  Sept,  7th,  and 
in  1818  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  In  1816  he  began  to  receive  pupils  in 
theology,  and  after  establishing  the  Baptist  Education 
Sodety  of  New  York  in  1817,  his  little  school  was  in 


1 820  transformed  into  the  "  Hamilton  Lhemy  and  The- 
ological Institution"  (now  Madison  Univernty),  which 
was  opened  under  his  chaige,  and  to  which  he  afta- 
wards  exclusively  devoted  himself,  dissolving  his  pas- 
toral connection  in  1828.  He  however  left  it  in  1835, 
and  gave  his  attention  to  an  academy  which,  two  yean 
before,  had  been  started  mainly  through  his  agency  in 
Florence,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  resumed  his 
ministerial  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  He  died  June  28, 1862.  Mr.  Hascall's 
publications  were.  Elements  of  Theology,  designed  for 
family  reading  and  Bible-classes;  a  smaller  work  of  the 
same  kind  for  Sabbath-schools;  Caution  against  False 
Philosophy,  a  sermon  (1817) ;  and  a  pamphlet  entitled 
DefmHtms  of  the  Greek  Bqpto,  BapHzo,  etc.  (1818).— 
Sprague,  A  wtals,  vi,  547. 

Hasadi'ah  (Heb.C%a#a<fyoA',  hJ7bn,/ai?oredby 
Jehovah ;  Sept  'kaa^ia),  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Pedalah 
(not  of  Zerubbabel,  who  was  a  sixth),  of  the  descendants 
of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  20) ;  probably  the  same  otherwise 
called  Jusiiab-Heskd  in  the  same  verse  (see  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).     B.C  cir.  536. 

Hasenkamp,  the  family  name  of  several  German 
theolo^ns. 

JoiiANN  Gerhard  was  bom  in  Wechte,  Prussia,  June 
12, 1736.  •Having  become  a  student  at  the  Academy  of 
Lingen,  1753-66,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  eager 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  by  great  earnestness  of  relig- 
ious activity.  For  preachmg  without  license  he  was 
several  times  arrested.  After  elcvoi  years*  suspension 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  in  Duisburg  in 
1766,  and  soon  after  married,  and  settled  down  earnestly 
to  his  work  of  restoring  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  gym- 
nasium. His  religious  tendencies  always  inclined  him 
to  favor  pietism,  and  to  ui^  the  necesnty  of  deep  Chris- 
tian experience.  He  therefore  sjnnpathized  fully  with 
Collenbusch  (q.  v.)  and  Getinger  (q.  v.).  He  was  again 
suspended  as  a  "  mystic"  and  disturber,  but  was  soon  re> 
stored  by  the  higher  CHiurch  authorities  at  Berlin.  He 
died  July  10, 1771,  His  autobiography,  extending  to 
1766,  and  continued  by  his  son,  was  published  in  the 
journal  Wahrheit  z,  Gottseligkeit  (vol  ii,  6, 6, 1836).  He 
also  published  Predigtenst,  d,  Geschmack  der  drei  ersten 
Jahrhunderte  (Frankfort,  1772).  His  other  writings  are 
of  little  importance. 

Friedrich  Arnold,  his  half-brother,  bom  Jan.  11, 
1747,  succeeded  Johann  as  rector  of  Duisbuig,  and  mar- 
ried his  widow.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  broth- 
er, he  shared  his  religious  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
wrote  several  pamphlets  'i  exposition  of  the  views  of 
the  so-called  **  mystica^'  scliool  of  Stilling  and  Lavater. 
He  also  wrote  against  oemler  and  other  rationalists,  who 
fared  badly  under  his  fiery  attacks.  See  his  U.  die  ver- 
dunkelnde  A  ufklarung  (Duisb.  1789)  • — Brief e  Sber  Pro^ 
pheten  (Duisb.  1791),  etc     He  died  in  1795. 

JoHAMN  Heinrich,  another  brother,  was  bom  Sept, 
19, 1750.  After  helping  his  parents  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  he  began  his  studies,  was  from  1776  to  1779 
rector  at  Emmerich,  and,  having  been  appointed  pastor 
of  a  small  congregation  near  Altona,  remained  there 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  The  loneli- 
ness of  his  life  in  the  solitude  of  his  remote  parish  infln- 
enced  his  character,  yet  he  is  the  most  genial  of  the 
three  brothers,  as  is  seen  in  his  ChristUche  8chri/}en 
(Munster,  1816-19,  2  vols.).  He  died  July  17, 1814. — 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop, ;  Pierer,  Universcd-Lexikony  b.  v. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Hasentl'ah,  or  rather  Sekuah  (SlK^2b,  a  brist- 
ling [Gesen.]  or  hated  [FUrst],with  the  art  nK^cn, 
hoi-Senuah^,  the  name  of  two  Benjamites  (but  the 
name  has  the  fem.  termination). 

1.  (Sept  'Aaavova,  Eng.  Vers.  "  Hasenuah.**)  F«^ 
ther  of  Hodaviah  and  ancestor  of  Sallu,  which  last  -wsui 
a  chief  resident  of  Jerusalem,  apparently  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (1  Chron.  ix,  7).     B.C.  ante  636. 

2.  (Sept.  'Aaava,  Eng.  Vers.  "Senuah.'O    Father  of 
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J^^^  whiA  latter 

ti*  *^etunt  from  Babylon  (Kelfc. 


over  tbe  city,"  after 
9).       B.C.  dr.  440. 


^^•lubi'ah  (Heb.  ChctMHtxJbyctH^ ,  ry^-ZfSn  [and  in 

^J^^  ^Kin  Omkahyn'hu^  '**^;7^'e?"3,  regarded  by  Je- 
^^T/ ^ept  'A«0i,  'A<r<M/3,  ' X^€/3r«c*  'Aaa/Sm,  etc), 

>]^^^  of  at  least  nine  deaoexaclants  of  LctL 
Br  tkf?^  (tf  Amaaah  and  fat.l^ex'  of  >Ialluch,  of  the  iam- 

^^  ^^fiii  (1  Chron.  vi,  4o)-        B.O.  long  ante  1014. 
'^^  ^oo  of  Jeduthiin,  apipoixtt^d  Y>y  David  over  the 
^  1^  <^oane  of  Leritical  sin^era  (1  Obron.  xxv,  8, 19). 

v|/^  of  Kemael,  of  Hel>ron,  aippointed  by  David  at 
^^  of  the  officers  to  take  clxaxi^e  of  the  sacred  rev- 


<1  Obzon. 


30 ;  xxvti,  17). 


west  of  the  Jordan 
C.1014. 

lOoe (rf the  chief  Lervites  -wlio  made  voluntary  of- 
of  victims  for  tlie  rene^wnl  of  tlie  Temple  services 
Msh  (2  Chron.  aoonr,  9).        B.C.  628. 
5.  Sod  of  Bonni  and  IktHex-  of  .A^rikaxn,  of  the  family 
]fciaii  (1  ChroB.  Lac,  14  ;   ll^eli-  3ci,  15).     RC  consid- 

inte440. 
6i  Sflo  of  Mattaniali    mxiA    Catlier    of  Bani,  Levites 
_  n,  22).    BLa  ante  440- 

7.  One  of  the  chief  priests    ixitmsted  by  Ezra  with 
biDioD  and  other  ^aluablea  for  tlie  sacred  vessels  at 

(Ezra  viii,  24) .       Me    i»    probably  the  same 

father  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  in  Keh.  xii,  21.    B.C. 

a.  A  descendant  of  "Meraii,  ^wrlio  complied  with  Ezra's 
for  oeiBons   to   perform    the   proper  Levitical 


,<^ 
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i^^^^ Mt  Jernaaiffm  (JSjotm,  viii,  19).  ^B.C.63a 
^^^9.  A  chief  of  the  l^vitea  C^eli.  xii,  24),"ruler  of  the 
_^  part  of  Kialah,''  w1m>  repaOred  part  of  the  wa^  of 
^0naakm  (ni,  17),  and  wjd>scril>ed  the  covenant  of  fidel- 
<ry  to  Jehovah  (x,  11).       B-C  446-410. 

"fiaahaVnali  (Tl^b.  CAa^ActfttaoA',  J13?^*T,  prob. 
<  w  TraOT,  UoMkaUah  ;  Sept.  'E<Ta/3ava,Vulg.  ^a«6- 
-.),«ii  of  the  chief  of  Uie  people  who  subscribed  Ne- 
hcniah'a  covenant  C^eh.  x,  25)-       B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hashabni'ali  CH:eb.  C»««A<»*«<y«*'»  '^r??^^:*  »•  <!• 
rcnSTLffoaJbalMKiA;  Sept. 'Aa/3av«a,2t/3avi),  the  name 
rf  c^  men  abo«it  the  tame  of  tHe  return  from  Babylon. 
1.  Y9£aa  of  Hattush,  which  latter  repaired  part  of 
tJie  waOa  of  Jerusalem  C^eh.  iii,  10).     B.C.  ante  446. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by  Ezra  to  mterpret 
ibfelaiw  u>  the  people  (^eh.  ix,  6).  B.C  cir.  410. 
HaalikMLAraiia  (]fteb.C%aa*Aa<«afMiA',nj?faTOn,for 
rePT^  ^:an,  coimderaHon  in  judging,  perh.  q.  d.  consid^ 
r^  r»d9«~;  Sept.  •A<ra/3a^fia,  Vulg.  Hasbadana),  one 
«if  t^uae  w\»  stood  at  Escra's  left  hand  while  he  read  the 
taw  to  tifce  pi»pbe  (Neh.  viii,  4).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

See  Maher-Shalai^Hash-Baz. 

(Heb.  Hashemf,  0«n,  perh.  L  q.  0]»n, 

_  *A4fa/»,Vulg.  ilaaeni),  a  native  of  Gizoh,  and 
of  two  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xi,34;  the 
JjUBimx  <<i.  V.)  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  82>     RC  ante  1014. 
¥ya»im-i»ii4»«      See  Assassins. 
•gy^«i»»wm  anwitn  (Uebrew  Chathniannm^  D'^S^^M ; 

J , ^f*^  Vulg-  legai%)j  a  plur.  form  occurring  only 

ll*e  He^i.  of  Pto.  bcvui,  31 :  "  Hashmannim  [A  Vers. 

3  shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Cush  shall  make 

to  hasten  to  God."     The  word  has  usually 

d  from  the  Arabic  Maskmin^  rich,  hence  in- 

iM>ble ;  bat  a  derivation  from  the  civil  name 

is  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis,  preserved  in 

.  Aiafatc  Askmunym,  "the  two  AshmAns," 

reasonable.     The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is 

Htukm&n,  **  the  abode  of  eight ;"  the  Sbund 

§ot  eight,  however,  we  take  alone  from  the 

-r—^  amd  Bragsch  reads  them  Saetmu  {Geog,  Insckr, 

U  il9,  ^:90),  bat  hardly  on  conduMve  grounds.     If  we 

^Aif  Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name  and  signi- 


fies HermopoUtet,  the  mention  might  be  eipUin 
the  circumstance  that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  th< 
city  of  the  Egjrptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of  wi 
and  the  meaning  might  therefore  be  that  even  the 
Egyptians  should  come  to  the  Temple,  as  well 
distant  Cushites.— Smith,  s.  v.  We  may  add  th 
name  Hasmonean,  which  was  given  to  the  Ma^ 
Jewish  princes  in  the  interval  between  the  O.  and 
was,  it  is  supposed,  derived  from  Hashmannim  ( 
stenberg,  PacUma,  ii,  869).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hashmo'nah  (Heb.  Chaskmonah',  h3173d) 
ness;  Sept.  'Amrtfuava,  v.  r.  'Atrikfuuva  and  2«X/ 
the  thirtieth  station  of  the  Israelites  during  thei 
dering,  situated  not  far  from  Mount  Hor  (Mosero 
the  direction  of  the  desert  (Numb,  xxxiil,  29,  8( 
parently  near  the  intersection  of  wady  el-Jerafe 
wady  el-Jeib,  in  the  Arabah.     See  Exodk. 

Ha'Bhub  (Heb.  Chashshub',  aiTrn,  inteUigerd 
'A<Tovf5,  in  Neh.  xi,  15  'Aa<Tov(3y  in  1  Chron.  ix,  14 ' 
Vulg.  JJastdf,  in  1  Chron.  ix,  14  Hassttb),  the  ni 
two  or  three  men  about  the  time  of  the  retur 
Babylon. 

1.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  son  of  A 
and  father  of  Shemaiah,  which  last  was  one  o! 
resident  in  the  "  villages  of  the  Netophathitei 
having  general  oversight  over  the  Temple  (Neh. 
1  Chron.  ix,  14,  in  which  latter  passage  the  n 
more  accurately  Anglicized  "  Hasshub").    RC.  ai 

2.  A  person  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of . 
lem  opposite  his  house  (Neh.  iii,  21) ;  perhaps  th 
with  the  foregoing.    RC.  446. 

3.  "Son"  of  Pahath-Moab,  and  one  of  those  \ 
paired  part  ot  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  11) 
446.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  one  of  th( 
Israelites  who  joined  in  the  sacred  covenant  of  N 
ah  (Neh.  x,  23)     RC.  dr.  410. 

Hashu'bah  (Heb.  Ckashubah%  nsun,  este 
Chaldaizing  form  for  an^an;  Sept.  'A<T£/3a,\ulg 
ban),  one  o4  the  five  sons  (exclusive  of  Zerubba 
Pedalah,  the  descendant  of  David  (1  Chron.  i 
not  of  Zerubbabel,  as  at  first  appears  (see  Strong 
tiMMiy  and  Expos,  oftht  Gospels,  p.  17).     RC.  cii 

Ha'shtim  (Heb.  Chaskum',  DUn,  opulent 
AiTovn,  'A(Ti}fi,  'Effofii,  'Qtrafi,  'HTa/i),  the  na 
parently  of  two  or  three  men  about  the  time  of  tl 
ti\'ity. 

1.  An  Israelite  whose  posterity  (or  rather,  pei 
place  whose  inhabitants),  to  the  number  of  22S 
or  328  in  all,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zer 
(Ezra  ii,  19;  Neh.vii,  22);  some  of  whom  aft4 
divorced  their  Gentile  wives  (Ezra  x,  88).  Th 
dated  names  seem  to  indicate  a  locality  in  the 
western  part  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  R 
536.. 

2.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  han 
he  was  reading  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.^ 
probably  the  same  with  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
who  subscribed  Nehemiah's  covenant  (Neh.  x,  18 
cir.  410. 

Hashn^'pha  (Neh.  vii,  46).    See  Hasupha 

Haskell,  Daniel,  a  Congregational  minis 
bom  at  Preston,  Conn.,  June,  1784.  He  gradu 
Yale  College,  1802 ;  was  installed  pastor  in  Bur 
Vt.,  April  10, 1810,  where  he  remained  until  182 
he  was  made  president  of  the  University  of  V 
He  resigned  this  office  in  1824,  and  died  Aug. 
Mr.  Haskell  published  an  ordinarion  sermon  (ISl-J 
the  assistance  of  J.  C.  Smith,  A  Gazetteer  of  tJu 
States  (1843,  8vo) ;  Chronological  Vieio  of  the 
(1845, 12mo) ;  and  a  few  occasional  discourses, 
edited  McCulloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  pi 
by  the  Harpers  (1843-44).— Sprague,  Annals,  ii, 

HasmoiiSBans.    See  Asmon^iBan. 

Haspeya  (5<*^DDn),  a  river  and  town  of  Pj 
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near  Lebanon,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (I>emay,  ii) ; 
acooiding  to  Schwaiz  {Palest,  p.  65),  id^itical  with  the 
modem  Arabic  Koronij  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan ; 
evidently  the  modem  Hasbeia,  an  important  place  in 
that  region  (Bobinaon,  Researches,  new  ed.  iii,880). 

Has'rah  (Heb.  Chasrah%  ITJbn,  /wwerfy ;  Sept.  'E(r- 

(Tipi  V.  r.^Apaf ,  Vulg.  Hasra)^  the  father  (or  mother)  of 
Tikbath,  and  grandfather  of  Shallum,  which  last  was 
husband  of  Uuldah  the  prophetess  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,22). 
The  parallel  passage  (2  Kings  xxii,  14)  gives  the  name, 
prob.  by  tranqmsition,  in  the  form  Harhas  (Dn*pn, 

Sept  'Apdc*  Vulg.  A  raas) .  Hasrah  is  said  to  have  been 
"  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,**  perhaps  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments ;  if^  indeed,  that  epithet  does  not  rather  refer  to 
Shallum.    B.C.  considerably  ante  623. 

See  Assassins. 

»,  Friedrich  Rudolf,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Dresden  June  29, 1808.  After  studying  at 
Leipzic  and  Berlin,  he  estabUshed  himself,  in  1834,  at 
the  university  of  the  latter  city  as  privatdocerU ;  in  1836 
he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  Church  History  at 
the  University  of  Greifswald,  and  in  1841  ordinary  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Subsequently  he  was 
also  appointed  consistorial  councillor.  He  died  m  1862. 
His  principal  work  is  the  excellent  monograph  Anselm 
von  Canterbury  (Leips.  1843-52, 2  vols.),  one  of  the  best 
works  of  this  claiss,  and  which  had  the  merit  of  causing 
a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  history  of  scholasti- 
cism. His  Gesckichte  des  aiten  Bundes  (Leips.  1863)  is 
a  course  of  lectures,  and,  as  such,  is  meritorious.  His 
Kirchengeschichte  was  published  after  his  death  by  Koh- 
ler  (Leips.  1864, 8  vols.).  See  Krafft,  F,  R, Basse  (Bonn, 
1865) ;  Studien  u,  KriUden,  1867,  p.  823. 

Hassena'ah  (Neh.  iii,  3).    See  Sbnaah. 

Has'shtlb  (l  Chron.  ix,  14).     See  Hashub. 

Hastl'plia  (Heb.  Chasupha%  Kfi^bn,  uncovered; 
Sept  *A<Tov^aj  'Aatiipd ;  Vulg.  Harupha)y  one  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerabbabel  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii,  46,  in  which  lat- 
ter passage  the  name  is  less  correctly  Anglicized  "Hash" 
upha%    B.C.  ante  536. 

Hat  is  the  rendering  of  the  Eng.  Bible  for  the  Chald. 
R^a^iS  {karbda',  according  to  Gesenius  from  bs'^S,  to 
gird  or  clothe,  as  in  1  Chron.  xv,  27),  a  mantle  or  pal- 
lium (Dan.  iii,  21 ;  marg.  "  turbans").     See  Dress. 

Ha'taoh  (Heb.  Hathak'^  ^^•?.»  Perhaps  from  Persic, 
verity ;  Sept  'Apx«^ncoc,  Vulg.  A  thach),  one  of  the  eu- 
nuchs in  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  appointed  to  wait  on  Es- 
ther, whom  she  employed  in  her  communications  with 
Mordecai  (Esth.  iv,  5, 6, 9, 10).    B.C.  474. 

Hatchment,  a  word  cormpted  from  achievementj 
and  signifying,  in  heraldry,  the  armoriid  bearings  of  any 
person  fuUy  emblazoned  with  shield,  crest,  supporters, 
etc  The  word  is  used  in  England  for  the  escutcheon 
hung  up  over  a  door  after  a  funeral,  and  often  in  the 
church.  Heraldry  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  for^ 
merly  connected  with  religion.  The  coat  was  said  to  be 
assumed  with  religious  feeling,  and  at  length  restored  to 
the  sanctuary,  in  token  of  thankful  acknowledgment  to 
Almighty  God. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Hate  (properly  KSb,  fitaiw),  to  regard  with  a  pas- 
sion contrary  to  love  (Jer.  xliv,  4).  (Sod's  hatred  is  to- 
wards all  sinful  thoughts  and  ways.  It  is  a  feeling  of 
which  all  holy  beings  are  conscious  in  view  of  sin,  and 
is  wholly  unlike  the  hatred  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (GaL  v,  20). 
See  Anger.  When  the  Hebrews  compared  a  stronger 
affection  with  a  weaker  one,  they  called  the  first  love, 
and  the  other  hatred,  meaning  to  love  in  a  less  degree 
— "Jacob  have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated"  (Rom. 
ix,  13) ;  L  e.  on  Jacob  have  I  bestowed  privileges  and 
blessings  such  as  are  the  proofs  of  affection ;  I  have 
treated  him  as  one  treats  a  Mend  whom  he  loves;  but 


firom  Esau  have  I  withheld  these  privileges  and  Ueae- 
ings,  and  therefore  treated  him  as  one  is  wont  to  trus 
those  whom  he  dislikes.  That  this  refers  to  the  bestow- 
ment  of  temporal  blessings,  and  the  withholding  of  them, 
is  clear,  not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  comparing 
Mat  i,  2, 8;  Gen.  XXV,  23;  xxvii,  27-29, 37-40."  Indeed, 
as  to  hated,  its  meaning  here  is  rather  'privative  than 
positive.  So,  "If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved 
and  another  hated"  (Deut  xxi,  15)  ;  L  e.  less  beloved. 
When  our  Saviour  says  that  he  who  would  foUow  him 
must  hate  father  and  mother,  he  means  that  even  these 
dearest  earthly  friends  must  be  loved  in  a  subordinate 
degree;  so,  in  the  same  sense,  the  follower  of  Christ  is 
to  hate  his  own  life,  or  be  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for  the 
love  and  service  of  the  Redeemer  (Gen.  xicix,  80 ;  Deut. 
xxi,  16 ;  Prov.  xiii,  24 ;  Matt  vi,  24  ;*x,  37 ;  Luke  xiv, 
26 ;  xvi,  13 ;  John  xii,  25).— Bastow.     See  Lo\te. 

Ha'thath  (Heb.  Chathath',  tyrn,  terror,  as  in  Joh 
vi,  21 ;  Sept  'A&a3),  son  of  Othnief  and  grandson  of 
Kenaz,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  13),  coose* 
quently  also  grand-nephew  and  grandson  of  Caleb,  sou 
of  Jephunneh  (see  ver.  15,  and  comp.  Judg.  i,  13).  B.C, 
post  1612. 

Hat'ipha  [many  ffaii'pha]  (Hebrew  Chatipka', 
fc<D'^on,  captured,'  Sept  'Ari^a,  'Aru^d),  one  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  posterity  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerabbabel  (Ezra  ii,  54;  Neh.  vii,  56).    RC.  ante  536. 

Hat'ita  [some  HaH'ta^  (Heb.  Chatita\  K^'^an, 
exploration;  Sept  'Arird),  one  of  the  "porters"  (L  e. 
Levitical  Temple -/om^or*)  whose  posterity  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezra  ii,  42;  Neh.  vii, 
45).    RC.  ante  586. 

Hatsi  ham-Mennchoth  (nina^sn  '^^n,  ckat- 

sf,  etc,  midst  of  the  resting-places;  Sept  'Ecrti  'A/t/ja- 
vi^,  Vulg.  dinddium  requietionum,  Eng.  Vers.  "  half  of 
the  Manahethites,"  marg.  "half  of  the  Menuchites,**  or 
"  Hatsiham-Menuchoth**),  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Sho- 
bal,  the  "father"  of  Kiijath-Jearim  (1  Chron.  iv,  52)  ; 
whence  the  patronymic  for  his  descendants,  Hatsi-ham- 
Manachthites  (^P»ri3Bn  "^zcn,  Sept  tifiKW  rrjc  Ma- 
va^,  Vulg.  dimidium  reguietionis,  Eng.  Vers.  "  half  of  the 
Mauahethites,"  or  "  half  of  the  Menuchites**),  in  verse 
54.    B.C.  between  1612  and  1093.    See  Menuchite. 

Hat-Temarim.    See  lR-HAT-TE3iARiM. 

Hat-Taavah.    See  Kibroth-hat-Taavah. 

Hat-Ticon.    See  Hazar-hat-Ticon. 

Hattem,  Poitpian  van.    See  Hattekists. 

Hattemists,  a  Dutch  sect,  named  from  Pontiantis 
van  Hattem,  a  minister  in  Zealand  towards  the  dose  of 
the  18th  century,  who  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  Spino- 
za, and  was  degraded  from  the  pastoral  office.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Verscho- 
rists  (q.  V.)  and  Hattemists  resemble  each  other,  though 
Van  Hattem  tried  in  vain  to  unite  the  Verschorists 
with  his  own  followers.  "The  founders  of  these  sects 
followed  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  into  its  farther 
logical  results ;  they  denied  the  difference  between  moral 
good  and  evil,  and  the  corrapdon  of  human  nature ;  fkom 
whence  they  further  concluded  that  the  whole  of  religion 
consisted, not  in  acting, but  in  suffering;  and  that  all  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are  reducible  to  this  one — that 
we  bear  with  cheerfulness  and  patience  the  events  that 
happen  to  us  through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our 
constant  and  only  study  to  maintain  a  perfect  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.  Thus  far  they  agreed ;  but  the  Hattem- 
ists further  affirmed  that  Christ  made  no  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  men  by  his  death,  but  had  only  suggested  to 
us,  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  that 
could  offend  the  Deity :  this,  they  say,  was  Christ's  man- 
ner of  justifying  his  servants,  and  presenting  them  blame- 
less before  the  tribunal  of  God.  It  was  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguishing tenets  that  God  does  not  puiush  men  Jbr 
their  sins,  but  by  their  Bins."--See  Mosheim,  Ch,  History, 
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ceflCTRi,flee.ii,pi.ii,dLii;  Buda,  JTkeoioffieal  Diction' 
8iy,fl,r.;  PM)iiot,  MimovrtM  pottr  servir  a  tkistoire  des 
P^BMy  is,  96-98;  Hoefer,  NoutftUe  Biog.  Genirale, 
xxm,539l 

Hif ta  (Heh.  ChattUr,  b^n,  vtaving ;  Sept  'ArriX, 
'ErrqX),  one  of  the  descendants  of  "  Solomon^s  sen-ants'" 
fLe.perh.Gibeonitish  Temple  slaves),  whose  posterity 
ntantd  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabd  (Ezra  ii,  57 ; 
Keh.Tu,S9.)    &aante586. 

EattOi  biabop  of  Basel,  waa  bom  763,  made  bishop  in 
SOa,  nd  abbot  of  Reichenau  in  806.  He  was  employed 
hrChaikmagDe  in  an  embaasy  to  the  Greek  emperor 
Xkcpbondv  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  both  empires. 
Hirkig,  in  823,  laid  aside  his  titles  and  dignities,  he  died 
■  S36  as  a  timpte  monk  at  Reichenau.  Two  of  his 
vwtshsTc  descended  to  us :  />e  vitione  Wettim  (Visions 
dUi  Sadpk  Wettin  on  those  suffering  in  Purgatory 
lod  on  the  Glonr  of  Sainta,  done  into  verses  by  Walafrid 
Stnbo^  and  printed  in  Mabillon,  Acta  S,  Bened,  iv,  1, 
S3):  25 aq>ita  {UAcheri,  i,  684).— Herzog, RecJnEncy 
U^Afe,  %,  r.;  CSarke,  Sucoesium  of  Sac  Liter,  ii,  471. 
(J.N.P.) 

Hstto  or  Otho  I,  tenth  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
Tte  time  and  place  of  hb  birth  are  unknown.  In  888 
be  SBDOcded  Riidolf  as  abbot  of  Reichenau,  then  one  of 
tke  ncfaest  oMoasterieo  in  Germany.  He  was  in  such 
(mr  vith  king  Amulf— thanks  to  his  skiU  and  utter 
wan  of  principle — that  he  is  said  to  have  held  at  the 
■oe  time  eleven  other  abbeys.  In  891  he  was  elected 
KJtbbbop  of  Mentz :  here  he  built  a  church  to  St. 
Oevge,  haring  obtained  the  head  and  another  part  of 
the  bodr  of  the  saint  fW»m  pope  Formosus!  In  August, 
^  be  presided  at  the  CouncU  of  Tribur,  where  th^  em- 
pai7BB(122  bishops  were  present.  They  voted  58  can- 
•a^mcHtly  ivr  the  repression  of  crime.  The  8th  canon 
l^rcl  an  idea  of  the  power  Rome  held  even  at  that  pe- 
nsd  «rer  the  German  churches :  Honoremut  iondam  ro- 
••«  d  apottoUeam  sedemj  tU  qua  noini  muxrdotalit 
lateral  digmiatisj  debeat  esse  magittra  ecdetitutica  ra^ 

tesir  flare. Uoet  vix  Jerendum  ab  ilia  sancta 

fiit.imfimatvr  jugnmj  conferamut  et  pia  devotione  toler' 
Att  After  Louis's  death,  in  October,  911,  Hatto  was 
Koiaei  in  the  council  of  his  successor,  Conrad.  Hav* 
^<kptrted  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  March  13,  913,  he 
^  a  few  days  after  of  fever,  according  to  one  account ; 
^tixording  to  others,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Hmabnig  in  January,  913. — ^Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog,  Gene- 
rA,Jxa,bS9  sq.;  MabiUon,  ^cto  Sattct,  Ord.  Bated, 
»iU8.    (J.N. P.) 

Hatto  or  Otho  H,  sumamed  Bonote,  15th  arch- 
kska|>  of  Mentz.  He  was  abbot  of  Fulda,  and,  at  the 
<kalk  of  archbishop  William  of  Saxony,March  2,968, 
ni  appointed  his  successor  by  Emperor  Otho  L  Hatto 
<ei  ffi  9G9.  The  MagdAuiy  Centuries  state  that  he 
*■  aten  alive  by  rats  as  a  punishment  for  his  avarice, 
■Abecanae  be  had,  during  a  famine,  compared  the  poor 
b  these  ammab ;  and  he  is  the  subject  of  the  weU-known 
^  of  the  i?a<  Tower  on  the  Rhine.— See  GalUa 
Cfc**ww,  V,  coL  456;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirak, 
n5,ML    (J.N. P.) 

Bartosh  (Heb.  Ckattush',  x5^Wj  prob,  astembUd 
l^^wteacfcr];  Sept.  'Arrovf,  but  Xirrouc  in  1 
^^"o.  ffi,  22,  and  v.  r.  Aorrouc  in  Ezra  viii,  2%  the 
^  of  aeveral  men  about  or  after  the  time  of  the  re- 
tefiomBabykm. 

1 A  priest  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Zemb- 
«(NdLxii,2).     RC.536. 

2.  A  desoeodant  of  David  who  accompanied  Ezra  to 
**Aai(Ezraviii,2).     B.C459.    See  No.  6. 

S.  Sob  of  Hashabniah,  and  one  of  those  who  rebuilt 
^«di  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  10).  B.a  446.  He 
*»l«a)l3r  the  same  with  No.  2. 

^Oae  ^the  priests  who  united  in  the  sacred  cove- 
*K«ithKeheniiah(Neh.x,4).    Racir.410. 

&  tee  of  the  sons  of  Shemalah,  among  the  posterity 

IV.— G 


of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  22),  and  contemporary  with 
the  Nagge  of  Luke  iii,  25  (see  Strong's  Harm,  imd  £j> 
pot,  of  U^  GotpelSf  p.  17).  RC.  somewhat  post  406. 
By  some  ne  is  identified  with  No.  2  above,  reading  Ezra 
viii,  2  (after  the  (Sept)  thus:  "of  the  sous  of  David: 
Hattusb,  of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah."  This,  however, 
is  not  only  forbidden  by  other  chronological  notices  [see 
Darius;  Zerubbabel],  but  rests  on  the  too  slender 
support  for  the  genuineness  of  the  text  itself  in  ques- 
tion ;  where,  as  in  ver.  5,  we  may  suppose  that  a  name 
is  missing,  or  that  the  name  Shechaniah  itself  has  crept 
in  Arom  the  latter  verse,  unce  it  appears  nowhere  else 
as  that  of  a  family  head.    See  Siucchaniah. 

Hauge,  Haugians.  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge  was 
bom  in  Norway  April  3, 1771.  He  had  strong  religious 
impressions  in  youth,  which  produced  a  gloomy  state  of 
mind.  But  in  1795  he  passed  through  a  change  which 
filled  him  with  joy.  Ever  after,  amid  all  vicissitudes, 
he  was  a  cheerful  Christian.  He  soon  began  to  preach, 
and  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind.  He 
travelled  extensively  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  ¥rroto 
many  tracts,  and  in  1804  established  a  printing-office  in 
Christiansand  to  disseminate  his  sentiments.  He  ob- 
tained many  followers,  but  finally,  through  the  influence 
of  the  cleigy,  was  punished  with  a  heavy  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. After  this  he  lived  in  retirement  till  his 
death  in  1824.  In  doctrine,  Hauge  differed  from  evan- 
gelical Protestants  in  general  in  but  few  points :  e.  g.  he 
held  that  the  ministry  is  a  common  duty,  and  that  spe- 
cially ordained  and  separated  ministers  are  unnecessar}* : 
also  that  Churoh  creeds  and  Confessions  are  of  no  great 
account  He  properly  placed  great  stress  upon  faith  and 
its  effects,  but  it  was  in  a  one-sided  way.  Nevertheless, 
his  labors  contributed  largely  to  the  revi\Td  of  evangel- 
ical religion.  The  party  called  Haugians  is  still  numer- 
ous in  Norway:  they  contend  against  the  laxness  of 
Church  discipline  and  against  Rationalism,  and  have 
much  influence  with  the  people.  See  Hase,  Church  Hist, 
p.  547 ;  Gregoire,  Hist,  des  Secies  Belig,  t  v. ;  StRudlin 
and  Tschimer,  Archiv.f.  Kirchengeschichte,  ii,  354;  Ha- 
genbach, //iff .  of  the  Church  in  18/A  and  19/A  Centuries, 
transL  by  Hurst,  ii,  889 ;  Stud,  u.  Krifiken,  1849,  p.  749  sq. 

Hau'ran  (Heb.  Chavran%  I'^JH;  Sept  AvpavXnc 
and  Qpavcnc,  the  Auramtis  of  Josephus  and  others, 
the  Hauran  of  the  Arabs,  so  called  prob.  from  the  mul- 
titude of  caveSf  *^*in,  found  there,  which  even  at  the 
present  day  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  inhabitants),  a 
tract  or  region  of  Syria,  south  of  Damascus,  east  of 
Gaulonitis  (Golan)  and  Bashan,  and  west  of  Trachoni- 
tis,  extending  fh)m  the  Jabbok  to  the  territory  of  Da- 
mascene-Syria; mentioned  only  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  16, 18, 
in  defining  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land.  It  was  probably  of  small  extent  originally,  but 
received  extensive  additions  from  the  Romans  luider 
the  name  of  A  uranitis,  Josephus  frequently  mentions 
Auranitis  in  connection  with  Trachonitis,  Bataniea,  and 
Gaulonitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bashan  (War,  i,  20,  4;  ii,  17,  4).  It  formeid 
part  of  that  Tpaxtaviridog  x^9^  referred  to  by  Luke 
(iii,  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch  (comp.  Joseph. 
Ant,  xvii,  11, 4).  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Gaulo- 
nitis, on  the  north  by  the  wild  and  rocky  district  of 
Trachonitis,  on  the  east  by  the  mountainous  region  of 
Batansa,  and  on  the  south  by  the  great  plain  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii,  21).  Some  Arab  geographers  have  de- 
scribed the  Hauran  as  much  more  extensive  than  here 
suted  (Bohaed.  Vit,  Sal  ed.  Schult  p.  70 ;  Abulfed.  Tab, 
,  Sgr,  8.  V.) ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  name  is  applied 
bg  those  at  a  distance  to  the  whole  country  east  of  Jau- 
lAn ;  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  define  it  as  above. 
It  is  represented  by  Burckhardt  (Travels  in  Syria,  p. 
51,  211,  285,  291)  as  a  volcanic  region,  composed- of  po- 
rous tufa,  pumice,  and  basalt,  with  the  remains  of  a  cra- 
ter on  the  tell  Shoba,  which  is  on  its  eastern  border.  It 
produces,  however,  crops  of  com,  and  has  many  patches 
of  luxuriant  herbage,  which  are  frequented  in  summer 
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hy  the  Anb  tribes  for  pastarage.  The  soriaoe  is  per- 
fectly flat,  and  not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  save  on  the 
few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  am^there  like 
islands  in  a  sea.  It  contains  upwards  ofa  hundred 
towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now  deserted,  though 
not  ruined.  The  buildings  in  many  of  these  are  re- 
markable, the  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  the  roofs 
and  doors  are  <^  stone,  evidently  of  remote  antiquity 
(see  Porter's  Five  Yean  in  Iktnuucusj  voL  ii).  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Smith  (in  Robinson's  Reeearchesy  iii,  Append, 
p.  150^157),  the  modem  province  of  Uauran  is  regarded 
by  the  natives  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  called  m- 
Nukrah,  el-Lejah,  and  el^JebeL  The  first  of  these  terms 
designates  the  plain  of  Uauran  as  above  defined,  ex- 
tending through  its  whole  length,  from  wady  el-Ajam 
on  the  north  to  the  desert  on  the  south.  On  the  west 
of  it  is  Jeidur,  Jaulan,  and  Jebel  Ajlun ;  and  on  the  east 
the  Lejah  and  Jebel  Hauran.  It  has  a  gentle  undulate 
ing  surface,  is  arable  throughout,  and,  in  general,  very 
fertile.  With  the  rest  of  Hauran,  it  is  the  granary  of 
Damascus.  The  soil  belongs  to  the  government,  and 
nothing  but  grain  is  cultivated.  Hardly  a  tree  appears 
anywhere.  The  region  still  abounds  in  caves,  which 
the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve  as  cisterns 
for  the  coUection  of  water,  and  partly  for  granaries  in 
which  to  secure  their  grain  from  plunderers.  Eshmis- 
kin  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  whole  Hauran,  being 
the  residence  of  the  chief  of  all  its  sheiks.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  district  are  chiefly  Muslems,  who  in  man- 
ners and  dress  resemble  the  Bedawln,  but  there  is  a 
sprinkling  also  of  professed  Christians,  and  latterly  of 
the  Druses  (Murray's  Handbook,  p.  499).  The  second 
division,  or  el-Lejah,  lying  east  of  the  Nukrah  and 
north  of  the  mountains,  has  an  elevation  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Nukrah,  but  it  is  said  to  be  almost  a  com- 
plete labyrinth  of  passages  among  rocks.  The  Lejah  is 
the  resort  of  several  small  tribes  of  Bedawtn,  who  make 
it  their  home,  and  who  conttnuaUy  issue  forth  from 
their  rocky  fastnesses  on  predatory  excursions,  and  at* 
tack,  plunder,  or  destroy,  as  suits  their  purpose.  They 
have  had  the  same  character  from  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. The  third  division  is  the  mountain  of  Hauran, 
and  appears  from  the  north-west,  as  an  isolated  range, 
with  the  conical  peak  called  Kelb  and  Kuleib  Hauran 
{the  doff)f  which  Is  probably  an  extinct  volcano,  near 
its  southern  extremity.  But  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Busrah  it  is  discovered  that  a  lower  continuation  ex- 
tends southward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  On  this 
lower  range  stands  the  castle  of  Sulkhad,  distinctly  seen 
from  Busrah.  This  mountain  b  perhaps  the  Alsada- 
mus  of  Ptolemy.  (See  Lightfoot,  Op,  i,  316;  ii,  474; 
Reland,  Pakest,  p.  190;  Joum,  of  Sac,  Lit,  July,  1854; 
Graham,  in  Joum,  Roy,  GeoL  Soc  1858,  p.  254;  Porter, 
Handbook,  ii,  507 ;  Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  i,  213.) 

Hauranne.    See  Duveroier. 

Haasmann,  Nioolaus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, and  the  reformer  of  the  city  of  Zwickau  and  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt,  was  bom  in  1479  at  Freiberg.  He  be- 
came at  first  preacher  at  Schneeberg,  subsequently  at 
Zwickau,  where  he  had  many  and  severe  controversies 
with  the  adherents  of  Thomas  Mllnzer.  In  1582  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  Dessau,  having  been  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Luther.  In  1538  he  accepted  a  call  as  su- 
perintendent to  his  native  town  Freiberg,  but  while 
preaching  his  first  sermon  (Nov.  6)  he  was  stmck  with 
apoplexy,  which  caused  his  immediate  death.  Luther 
deeply  bemoaned  his  death,  and  praised  him  as  a  man 
of  profound  piety.  Two  opinions  of  Hausmann  on  th^ 
reformation  in  Zwickau  have  been  published  by  Preller 
(Zeiischrijljiir  die  historische  Theologie,  1852).  See  O. 
6.  Schmidt,  Nic  Hausmann,  der  Freutid  Luthers  (Lpz. 
1860).     (A.J.S.) 

Hautefage,  Jean,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Puy  Morin,  near  Toulouse,  in  1735. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  left  them,  and  be- 
came a  Jansenist.    Having  been  ordained  priest,  he  be- 


came vicar  in  a  country  church  of  the  diocese  of  Toa 
louse,  but  his  opinions  being  suspected,  he  was  susyen^ 
ed.  In  1766  hebecamesubrector  oftheccdkige  of  Aiu 
erre,  and  canon  of  that  d^,  but  his  Janaenistic  viem 
caused  him  to  be  again  persecuted,  and  in  1773  he  -wt 
condemned  to  be  whipped,  branded,  and  sent  to  liai 
labor  for  life.  He  fled,  and  was  declared  innocent  b 
Parliament  Jan.  25, 1776.  During  his  exile  Hautefk^ 
had  travelled  through  Southern  Europe  in  oomfMUiy  'vrit 
another  abbot,  Duparc  de  Bellegarde,  preachin^^  his  dot 
trines  everywhere.  While  at  Lausanne  in  1775  aiul  tl 
following  years,  they  pubUshed  (Euvres  d'A  fUoum  A  \ 
nauld  (42  vols.  4to).  After  his  retum  to  PkuiSy  Maut4 
fage  published  an  abridgment  of  the  Institution  ct  It 
strucOon  chritiennes  (1785, 12mo),  and  the  3d  part  of  tl. 
Nouvelles  eccUsiasdgueSy  1761-1790  (1791, 4to).  I>uTiii 
the  Revolution,  and  until  his  death,  Feb.  18, 1816,  lie  d4 
voted  hunself  to  teaching.  See  Silvy,  Eloge  de  M,  rtxbl 
Hautefage  (Paris,  1816, 8vo) ;  Barbier,  Diet,  de»  A  non^ 
m/es ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSrUrale,  xxiii,  574. 

Havelook,  Hemrt,  an  eminent  English  soldier  an 
Christian,  was  bom  at  Bishop  Weaimouth  in  1 795.  J\ 
was  educated  under  the  Rev.  J.  Bradley,  curate  of  I>ar 
ford,  Kent,  until  1804,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Chartei 
house.  In  1814  he  became  a  pupil  of  Chitty,  the  ^rei 
special  pleader  of  the  day,  to  study  law;  but  in  the  fo 
lowing  year  he  followed  his  brother  William  into  tt 
army,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Rifle  Brigade,  then  tli 
95th.  After  serving  in  England,  Ireland,  and  ScotlaiK 
Havelock  embarked  for  India  in  1828.  To  serve  in  thi 
part  of  the  worid  was  his  own  choice,  for  which  he  ha 
qualified  himself  by  studying  Hindostanee  and  Persia 
before  leaving  England.  During  the  voya^  a  ^rei 
change  passed  on  his  religious  views,  and  on  arrivin 
with  his  regiment  in  India,  he  determined  to  devote  hi 
attention  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  men,  and  to  ai 
semble  them  together,  as  opportunity  afforded,  for  reac 
ing  the  Scriptures  and  devotional  exercises,  which  h 
continued  to  do  throughout  the  whole  of  his  after  ci 
reer.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Persian  interpreter  t 
general  Elphinstone,  and  took  part  in  the  memorabl 
defence  of  Jellalabad.  On  the  completion  of  the  ^vrorki 
Havelock  suggested  to  general  Sale  to  assemble  the  gai 
rison  and  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  had  em 
bled  them  to  complete  the  fortifications  necessary  fc 
their  protection.  "  The  suggestion  was  approvevl,  an 
the  command  given.  '  Let  us  pray,'  said  a  well-lenow 
voice.  It  was  Havelock*s.  *  Let  us  pray  !*  and  doipm  b< 
fore  the  presence  of  the  great  God  those  soldiers  revei 
ently  bowed,  one  and  all  of  them,  whilst  at  the  impulf 
of  a  devout  and  grateful  heart  he  poured  forth  suppUcf 
tion  and  praise  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Hi^h-Pricst. 
Thb  incident  is  an  illustradon  of  Havelock^  reli^ou 
life  during  the  whole  of  his  military  career.  In  th 
great  Indian  rebellion  of  1857  he  distinguished  hixnse] 
by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in  the  ai 
nals  of  warfare ;  but  still  he  was  distinguished  most  b 
his  personal  piety,  which  shone  resplendently  amid  th 
horrors  of  war.  He  died  of  dysentery  at  Aliunl>af  1 
Nov.  25, 1857,  one  day  before  the  announcement  of  h: 
elevation  to  the  baronetcy  under  the  title''  Havelock  c 
Lucknow,"  which  was  inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Ilenr 
Manhman  Havelock  (bom  1830).  He  wrote,  Uiattn 
of  the  A  va  Campaigns  (London,  1827) : — Memoir'  offA 
Afghan  Campaign  (Lond.  1841).  See  Brock,  Biog^ctft/, 
ical  Sketch  of  Havelock  (Lond.  1858, 12mo) ;  Marshmai 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  (Lond.  1868). 

Haven  (VfiT%  ch^h.  Gen.  xliv,  13,  a  aea-^aide  o 
''coast,**  as  elsewhere  rendered;  Tins,  maehSz',  a  re/ 
uge,  hence  a  harbor,  Psa.  cvii,80 ;  Xcfi^v,  Acts  xxvii,  12] 
The  Phomician  part  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  had  sev 
eral  fine  harbors  [see  PH<E!nciA],  and  some  such  -vrer 
also  in  possession  of  the  Hebrews:  such  were  CKsarvi 
and  Joppa  (q.  v.  severally),  which  were  especially  mm^ 
use  of  for  coastwise  communication  (1  Maoc.  xiv,  6, 84 
Joeephusi  Ant,xv,9, 6).    The  port  (DJ  «iao)  of  Tyn 
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(^r.)  WM  the  nKMt  tuaom  on  the  whole  Heditemuieaii 
itae  (EaeL  zzrii,  8).  A  harbor  is  called  M^pM  m 
dililK,  ibo  in  Smaritan.— Winer,  i,  454.    See  Navi- 

UTV». 

Tte  Oetao  harbor  caDed  Fair  ffctveru  (q.  ▼.)>  KaXo2 
ii^M(,  is  iDodentally  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xxTn,8>  See  Crete. 

Htfens,  JucBS,  a  minister  of  the  Kethodist  Epis- 
copal Chncfa,  was  boo  in  Bfason  Co.,  Ky.,  December  25, 
17^  Atdgfatten  he  received  license  to  preach,  and  in 
IKiO  be  CDtned  the  travelling  ministij  in  the  Ohio  Con- 
itRoce.  He  senred  twelve  years  in  ciixmits,  and  twen- 
tT4bar  is  presiding  elder.  Possessing  a  strong  oonsti- 
takn  indTigoiDas  intellect,  he  taxed  them  both  to  the 
emt  in  remedying  the  defects  of  his  early  education, 
■xlinmakmg'^fullproof  of  his  ministry."  He  became 
we  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of  his  time,  and  oon- 
tiSnted  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  build  up 
the  Church  in  the  West,  espedally  in  Indiana,  where 
tk  last  forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  He  died  in 
Sorenber,  im^MimUea  of  Cof{feraioes,  1865,  p.  190. 

ffirtmidc,  HECfRicH  Akdreas  Christoph,  a 
GsBffl  theologian,  was  bom  at  Kroplin,  in  Mecklen- 
bBi;,  in  1805.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  one  of 
tbe  tvo  itodents  whose  notes  on  the  theological  lee- 
tacKif  Wegsehdder  and  Gesenius  were  used  to  insti- 
ta«  a  trial  against  those  prominent  champions  of 
SoHaafisau  At  the  Univermty  of  Berlin  he  closely 
iCacbed  himself  to  Hengstenberg.  In  1884  he  csUb- 
fabed  bimseif  as  prwatdocaU  at  Rostock,  and  in  1841 
k  became  oixlinaij  profeaaor  of  theology  at  Kdnigs- 
hi^.  Hediedinl845atNewStrelitz.  The  exegetical 
v«b  of  Hivemick  are  counted  among  the  most  leam- 
td  of  the  orthodox  schooL  The  most  important  of 
tka  ne  Commenlar.  Uber  da$  Buck  Daniel  (Hamburg, 
i^-'— Jftfi/oi^er  de  theologit  reformie  (Geieva,  1833 
^^'^Ham&uck  der  kisL-krH,  Emleitwig  in  da*  A.  T. 
(Ednsen,  1836-89, 2  vols.;  2d ed. by  Keil,  1849-^) ^- 
Sm  Kril,  dUenuekunffen  fi.  da*  Buck  Daniel  (Hamb. 
i^>-ComateKiar  zttm  Buche  Ezekiel;  Voriemngm  iL 
IThahfiedesA.  T,  (ed.  by  Hahn,Frankf.  1848;  2d  ed. 
l7S:haltz.Franki:  1868).  Translations:  Gen.  Introd.  to 
O.T.  (Efinb.  1852);  Introd,  to  the  Pentateuch  (Edinb. 
'mi 

Hav'ilah  (Heb.  Chavilah%  nb*i;in,  signif.  unknown; 
^  EnXo,  but  EvitXd  in  GeiL  x,  29,  EvcX<ir  in  Gen. 
n.U.iBd  Bvi  in  1  Chron. i, 29;  Vulg. ^eutZa, but Heuv- 
^  b  Gen.  ii,  11),  the  name  of  two  or  three  regions; 
pcrbapsalsoof  two  men  (RC  dr.  2400). 

I  i  land  ridi  in  gold,  bdellinm,  and  ahoham,  men- 
taaed  in  Gen.  ii,  11,  as  flowed  around  (or  through)  by 
^  nvfs  PIsbon,  in  the  geographical  description  of  Par- 
i&K.  Some  identify  this  Havilah  with  one  of  those 
^Mb^;  but  others  take  it  to  be  the  Chwahj  on  the 
^'{"B  Sea,  whence  that  sea  itself  is  said  to  have  de- 
°f«i  tibe  Boaaian  name  of  ChwaUndcoy  more  (3ea  of 
^^vih);  and  others  suppose  it  a  general  name  for  In- 
iLia  vhidi  case  the  river  I^son,  mentioned  as  sur- 
"B&g  it,  would  be  identified  with  the  Ganges,  or 
wa»  the  bdoB^  Others  again,  who  regard  the  Pishon 
» tk  Pbasia,  make  HaviUh  to  be  Cbkhia,  for  which 
*°Be  think  there  n  the  distincdve  name  in  Scripture 
rftfee'Cadohim'' (q.v.).  In  Gen.  ii,  11, 12,  it  is  flir- 
ty faoibed  as  the  laitd  where  the  best  gold  was 
'•^  md  whidi  was,  besides,  rich  in  the  treasures  of 
^  Mgk4  and  the  stone  thokam.  That  the  name  is 
*«"«1  from  some  natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from 
^PRBOee  of  the  article  with  an  the  terms.  What- 
(^  «7  be  the  true  meaning  of  Mio/bcA,  be  it  carfoun- 
^qy*al,hdrilimn,  ebony,  pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl, 
^■am^or  onenakl,  all  critics  detect  its  presence,  im- 
**ie  «  other  of  these  forms,  in  the  country  which 
^  «leet  as  the  Harilah  noost  appropriate  to  their 
^^My.  As  little  diflSeulty  is  presented  by  the 
*^'  c>n  it  onyTC,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire, 
'^v  ipniBi^  it  woiild  be  hard  indeed  if  some  of 


these  predous  stones  could  not  be  ibond  in  any  oonoeiv* 
able  locality  to  support  even  the  most  far-fetched  and 
improbable  conjecture.    That  Havilah  is  that  part  of 
India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and,  more  gen- 
erally, the  eastern  region  of  the  earth;  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Snsiana  (Hopkinson),  in  Ava  (Buttmann),  or 
in  the  Ural  region  (Raiuner),  are  conclusions  necessarily 
following  upon  the  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  Pi- 
son.    lUrtmann,  Beland,  and  Rosenmtdler  are  in  favor 
of  Colchis,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden  sands,  and  gold 
was  canied  down  by  the  mountain-torrents  (Strabo,  xi, 
2,  §  19).    The  crystal  {bedolach)  of  Scythia  was  re- 
nowned (Solinus,  c  xx),  and  the  emeralds  {thoham)  of 
this  country  were  as  Cur  superior  to  other  emeralds  as 
the  latter  were  to  other  precious  stones  (Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat  xxxvil,  17),  all  which  seems  to  prove  that  Havilah 
was  Colchis.    RosenmUller  argues,  with  much  force,  {/* 
the  Phasis  be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  must  be 
Colchis,  supposing  that  by  this  country  the  Hebrews 
had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India.    In  like 
manner  Lederc,  having  previously  determined  that  the 
Pison  must  be  the  Chryaorrhoas,  finds  Havilah  not  far 
from  Code-Syria.    Haase  {Entdeck  p.  49, 50,  quoted  by 
RosenmlUler)  compares  Havilah  with  the  'TXaia  of 
Herodotus  (iv,  9),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arimas- 
pians,  and  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  land  of  gold. 
Discussions  about  the  site  of  Havilah  will  be  found  in 
all  the  chief  Fiblical  commentators  andent  and  mod- 
em, as  well  as  in  Hottinger  {Emteas  Dissert.),  Huct 
(De  Lit,  Parad,),  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii,  28),  Michaelis 
XspicUeghtm,  p.  202 ;  Supplan,  p.  685),  Schulteas  {Par- 
aSeSf  p.  105),  Niebuhr  and  many  other  writers.    The 
dearest  and  best  account  of  any  may  be  derived  from 
Kalisch  (Genesis,  p.  98,  249,  287,  etc),  who  also  gives 
a  long  list  of  those  who  have  examined  the  subject  (p. 
109-102).  —  Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    The  Paradisaic 
Havilah  cannot  well  be  identified  with  dther  of  those 
mentioned  bebw,  since  they  were  evidently  in  or  near 
Arabia;  and  the  associated  regions  in  the  Edeiuc  ac- 
coimt  are  all  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Armenia  or  Arar 
rat,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.    The 
most  consistent  oondusion,  therefore,  is  that  which  lo- 
cates the  Havilah  in  question  at  the  north-eastern  cor- 
ner of  Asia  Minor,  Le.  substantially  Co^tf.    See  Pison. 
2.  A  district  in  Arabia  Felix,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  second  son  of  CJush  (Gen.  x,  7) ;  or,  according  to 
others,  firom  the  second  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  29 ;  com- 
pare XXV,  18).    Since  in  the  other  pUces  where  the 
word  occurs  it  is  always  used  to  designate  a  country, 
some  doubt  whether  persons  of  this  name  ever  existed ; 
the  more  so  as  other  names  of  cotmtries  (Ophir,  Miz* 
raim,  Canaan,  Sidon),  and  the  collective  names  of  tribes 
(KiUim,  Dodanim),  are  f^edy  introduced  into  the  gen- 
ealogy, which  is  undoubtedly  arranged  with  partial 
reference  to  geographical  distribution,  as  well  as  direct 
descent  [see  Sheba;  Dkdan,  etc]  (see  Kalisch,  Gene- 
sis, p.  287).    On  this  suppodtion  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Havilah  appear 
as  descendants  both  of  the  Hamites  and  of  the  Shemites. 
If  they  were  originally  of  Shemitic  extraction  (and  on 
this  point  we  have  no  data  which  could  enable  us  to 
decide),  we  must  suppose  that  by  peaceful  emigration 
or  hoidle  invadon  they  overflowed  into  the  territory 
occupied  by  Hamites,  or  adopted  the  name  and  habits 
of  their  neighbors  in  consequence  of  oonunerce  or  inter- 
marriage, and  are  therefore  mentioned  twice  over  by 
reason  of  their  local  podtion  in  two  distinct  r^ons. 
,  It  would  depend  on  circumstances  whether  an  invading 
or  encroaching  tribe  gave  its  name  to  or  derived  its  name 
from  the  tribe  it  dispossessed,  so  that  whether  Havilah 
was  originally  Cushite  or  Joktanite  must  be  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture;  but  by  admitting  some  such  prind- 
ple  as  the  one  mentioned  we  remove  fVom  the  book  of 
Genesis  a  number  of  apparent  perplexities  (Kalisch, 
Gen,  p.  454).    See  Ur.    To  regard  the  repetition  of  the 
name  as  due  to  cardessness  or  error  b  a  method  of  ex- 
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pbrnation  which  does  not  deaen^e  the  name  of  ciiticism. 
See  Ham. 

Aflsoming,  then,  that  the  districts  indicated  in  Gen. 
X,  7,  29,  were  contenninous,  if  not  in  reality  identical, 
Ifff  havg  t^  ^*  on  their  geographical  position.    Various 

*  u,„^  jj^gjj  goggeated,  but  the 

most  probable  one,  from  ^Ml^  iond  (Bochart,  Phaiegj  ii, 

29),  is  too  vague  to  give  us  any  assistance.  Looking 
for  preciser  indications,  we  find  in  Gen.  xxv,  18  that  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  **  dweltyVom  HavUah  unto  Shur 
that  is  before  Egypt  as  thoa  goest  towards  Ass3rria;" 
and  in  1  Sam.  xv,  7  we  read  that  Saul  **  smote  the  Amal- 
ekites  from  HavUah  until  thou  comeit  to  Shur  that  is 
over  against  Egypt.'*  Without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion why  the  Amalekites  are  represent^  as  possessing 
the  country  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  it  is  clear  that  these  verses  fix  the  general  position 
of  Havilah  as  a  country  lying  somewhere  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  Palestine.  Further  than  this, 
the  Cushite  Havilah  in  Gen.  x,  7  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Seba,  Sabtah,  and  Raamah ;  and  the  Jok- 
tanite  Havilah  (Gen.  x,  29)  in  connection  with  Ophir, 
Jobab,  etc.  Now,  as  all  these  places  lay  on  or  between 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  guUs,  we  may  infer,  with  tol- 
erable certainty,  that  Havilah  "  in  both  instances  des- 
ignates the  same  country,  extending  at  least  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  account  of  its  vAst 
extent  easily  divided  into  two  distinct  parts"  (Kalisch, 
Gm,  p.  98).    See  Suub. 

The  only  method  of  fixing  more  nearly  the  centres 
of  these  two  divisions  of  Havilah  is  to  look  for  some 
trace  of  the  name  yet  existing.  But,  although  Oriental 
names  linger  with  great  vitality  in  the  regions  where 
they  have  arisen,  yet  the  frequent  transference  of  names, 
caused  by  trade  or  by  political  revolutions,  renders  such 
indication  very  uncertain  (Von  Bohlen,  on  Gen,  x,  7). 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
that  Strabo,  quoting  Eratosthenes,  places  the  Xat/Xo- 
raXoi  near  the  Nabathoei,  north  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
(Strabo,  xvi,  4),  and  that  Ptolemy  (iv,  7)  mentions  the 
AvaXirai,  on  the  African  coast,  near  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the 
modem  Zeylah  (comp.  Plin.  vi,  28 ;  Gesen.  Thes.  i,  452). 
Niebuhr  also  finds  two  Kh&wlans  in  Yemen,  one  a  town 
between  Sanaa  and  Mecca,  the  other  a  district  some 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sanaa  (Beschr.  Arab,  p.  270, 
280;  see  further,  Bltechung,  Erdbe*chr,Y,  i,  601;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Spicileg.  i,  189;  ii,  202;  Forster,  Geog,  of  Arab, 
i,  40,  41,  etc).  These  names  may  very  possibly  "be 
traces  of  the  great  Biblical  country  oi  Havilah. — ^Kitto, 
&  V.    See  Ethnoixkjt. 

The  district  of  KhAwlan  lies  between  the  city  of  Sa- 
na and  the  Hijaz,  L  e.  in  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
from  Khawlan,  a  descendant  of  Kahtan  [see  Joktan] 
(Mardsid,  s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of  Kahlan,  brother  of 
Himyer  (Caussin,  Esmij  i,  118,  and  Tab.  ii).  This  gen- 
ealogy says  little  more  Uian  that  the  name  was  Joktan- 
ite;  and  the  difference  between  Kahtan  and  Kahlan 
may  be  neglected,  both  being  descendants  of  the  first 
Joktanite  settler,  and  the  whole  of  these  early  tradi- 
tions pointing  to  a  Joktanite  settlement,  without  per- 
haps a  distinct  preservation  of  Joktan's  name,  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  a  correct  genealogy  from  him  downwards. 

Khawlan  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing  a  large  part 
of  myrrhiferous  Arabia,  mountainous,  with  plenty  of 
water,  and  supporting  a  large  population.  It  is  a  tract 
of  Arabia  better  known  to  both  ancients  and  modems 
than  the  rest  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  eastern  and  central 
provinces.  It  adjoins  Nejran  (the  district  and  town  of 
that  name),  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  expedition 
of  JFMus  Gallus,  and  the  scene  of  great  persecutions  of 
the  Christians  by  Dhu-Nuwas,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas 
before  the  Ab3r8sinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the  year 
528  of  our  sera  (compare  Caussin,  JCssai,  i,  121  sq.). — 
Smith,  s.  v. 

'voth-JalLr  (Heb.  Chawoth'  Yair',  n'^Kj  nsin, 


hamlets  of  J  air  [u  e.  the  cfi/»^^«ner] ;  Sept  iirovXa 
and  Kufxai  'latp,  Oavat^^  etc;  Vulg.  vicuSf  or  vicuhi. 
or  Havoth  Jair,  etc),  the  name  of  a  settlement  or  du 
trict  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  word  Chawak,  which  oc 
curs  in  the  Bible  in  this  connection  only,  is  perhaps  bo 
explained  by  the  similar  term  in  modem  Aiabic,  whic 
denotes  a  small  collection  of  huts  or  hovels  in  a  counti 
place  (see  the  citations  in  Gesenius,  Theaaur,  p.  451 ;  an 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaL  App.  §  84),  such  as  constituU 
an  Arab  village  or  small  town.  See  Topografuica 
Terms. 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Havoth-jair  is  in  Numi 
xxxii,  41,  in  the  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  tran 
Jordanic  countiy,  where  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh,  is  state 
to  have  taken  some  villages  (A.  V.  "the  small  towns 
but  there  is  no  article  in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead,  whic 
was  allotted  to  his  tribe,  and  to  have  named  them  tSu 
himself,  Hawoth-jair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iii,  14  it  is  sal 
that  Jair  **took  all  the  tract  of  Argob  unto  the  bonndai 
of  the  Geshurite  and  the  Maacathite,  and  called  tha 
[L  e.  the  places  of  that  region]  after  his  own  name,  Bi 
shan-havoth-jair.**  (8.)  In  the  records  of  Manasseh  i 
Josh,  xiii,  80,  and  1  Chron.  ii,  28  (A.  V.,  in  both  "  towi 
of  Jair^,  the  Hawoth-Jair  are  reckoned  with  other  dii 
tricts  as  making  up  sixty  ^  cities"  (D*^*^^).    In  1  Kin^ 

iv,  18  they  are  named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  dia 
trict  of  Ben-gebcr,  next  m  order  to  the  "  sixty  great  d 
ies*^  of  Argob,  as  the  £ng.  Vers,  has  it ;  but  probably  tl 
latter  designation  is  only  added  for  definiteness,  and  n 
fers  to  the  same  region.  (4.)  No  less  doubtfiil  is  tl 
number  of  the  Hawoth-jair.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  22  they  ai 
specified  as  twenty-three,  but  in  Judg.  x,  4,  as  thirty^ 
Smith,  8.  V.    See  Jair. 

From  these  statements  some  have  inferred  that  thei 
were  two  separate  districts  called  Chawoth- fair  (s< 
Reland,  Pakut,  p,  483),  one  in  Gilead,  and  the  other  i 
Bashan  (Porter,  DcanascMy  ii,  270).  But  in  order  to  re^ 
oncile  the  different  passages  where  they  are  spoken  c 
it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  having  first  bee 
captured  by  the  original  Jair  when  they  were  mere  n< 
made  hamlets,  and  but  28  in  number,  they  were  afle 
wards  occupied  and  increased  to  80  by  the  judge  Jai 
and  that  they  were  usually  regard»l  as  part  of  the  axt 
considerable  places  comprised  within  the  general  tat 
of  Bashan,  including  Gilead.    See  Argob. 

Haw^eiB,  Thomas,  an  English  theologian,  was  boi 
at  Truro  (Cornwall)  in  1784.  He  was  first  apprentic* 
to  a  druggist,  but  afterwards  studied  at  Christ  CoUeg 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.L.  He  soon  ail* 
entered  the  Church,  and  became  assistant  of  Mada 
chaplain  of  Lock  Hospital  The  latter  afterwards  gai 
him  the  rectorship  of  All  Saints  (Northamptonshire' 
and  the  countess  of  Huntingdon  gave  him  also  the  d 
rection  of  several  chapels  she  had  erected,  and  of  hi 
seminary  for  theological  students.  He  became  direct 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  its  foundation,  an 
died  in  1820.  He  published  several  books  of  practid 
but  not  of  scientific  value ;  among  them  are  JIi$t<ny  q 
the  Church  (Lond.  1800,  8  vols.  8vo) :— L(/c  of  (he  Re 
William  Romame  (Lond.  1798, 8vo)  -^Siate  of  the  Etm 
gelical  Religion  throughout  the  World  (8vo)  >-The  Krm 
gelical  Expositor f  a  Comment  on  the  Bible  (Lond.  1765, 
vols.  foL :  of  little  value)  ',—New  Translation  of  the  Ne 
Testwnent  (Lond.  1795, 8vo)  ',—Commumcanfs  Compami 
(Lond.  1768, 12mo;  often  reprinted)  ^—/it/?««»  Senm 
(new  ed.  Oxford,  1885, 12mo).  See  Rose,  New  Gen,  Bio, 
Diet, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GinhraUy  xxiii,  624 

Haw^es,  Joel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  wi 
bom  in  Medway,  Mass.,  Dec  22, 1789.  His  parents  wei 
poor,  and  his  early  opportunities  of  education  were  then 
fore  limited.  After  his  conversion  in  1807,  he  gave  all  tli 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  trade  to  study,  and  in  180 
he  entered  Brown  University.  During  his  college  coun 
he  supported  himself  chiefiy  by  work  during  term  timt 
and  by  teaching  school  in  vacation.  He  graduated  A.I 
with  honor  in  1818.    After  completing  the  tbeokigici 
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nmv  ■!  Andonr  (lS18>,he  vaa  settled  ■■  pMoi  of  the 
Pint  CmgRgatiiinal  Church  of  Hutlbrd,  in  which  he 
iBBiMd  util  1663,  irheti  the  Rev.  U.  H.  Gould  vm  in- 
saJWupaMor.  Dr.  Hiwea,  however,  remained  Mpo»- 
*r  rmvim,  pmching  A^uenllv,  am  hia  etmigth  would 
tboL  He  dud  U  Uilead,  Conn.,  June  6, 1867.  His 
kog  pHtonte  at  Hardbid  wma  eminenUy  eocccwful: 
mm  thia  IKXt  pssoiB  jmned  the  Chnrch  under  hia 
nntiy.  The  gmi  Christian  enlerprises,  nich  as  the 
Fndf^  Ifanin  canse.  Home  Hiwions,  Kbie  and  Tract 
DnbihilkRi,  tbe  Christian  Prew,  Education  fui  the  Hin- 
isiT,  iiT  near  lua  heart,  and  ocmpied  a  very  tar^  share 
alMt  amt  and  labon.  Hia  writings  were  chiefly  prao- 
oaL  aad  iodode  Lectura  to  Foinig  Men  (1B2S,  which 

fctaiB):— rrAr(«  to  Uu  POffrimt  (18»0)>-J/aaoir  of 
S^nmmiiSmili(_tf09^:—LHlTTto<tl7iaKrtaBMa{18a>o)\ 
l^anrta- erer^lmgjbr  the  Yomig  (liay.—Tke  Retig- 
mtaftie  EaU  (tMa)  -—A*  Offering  for  Home  Miaion- 
iria  (■  nrinme  of  senDona,  of  which  he  gave  SOO  copies 
u  the  Home  HitBkinary  Socie^  fbr  distribatioa). — /n- 
Aroda^Jone  13,1867;  Co^nyaftHKi^, June,  1B67. 

Hawk  lyi,  iHec,fiiHii  its  swiltji^jU,'  Sept.lipa%; 
Ti^  off^tJrr),  an  Engliab  name  in  an  altered  form  of 
riiF  old  mtrAfinok  acfaik,  and  in  natui^  history  repre- 
Hiine  sevoal  geneia  at  raptorial  binis ;  as  does  the 
a,  and  no  doubt,  also,  the  Hebrew  neli,  a  term 
e  of  Btrcog  and  rapid  flight,  and  therefore  high- 
e  to  the  hawk:  the  similarity  of  the  L«tin 
\  worthy  of  notice.  The  hawk  is  noticed 
a  tnid  (Lev.  li,  16;  Dent,  jdv,  15),  and  as 
;  b«»  wings  toward  the  south"  (Job  mdx, 
laeaDon  which  has  been  variously  onderstood 
;  eitb^  to  the  migratory  habita  of  the  bird, 
aluDe  being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
BCt  (Pliny,  «,  9) ;  or  to  its  moiilling,  anil  seek- 
imth  of  the  sun's  rays  in  conseiiuence  (Bo- 
.  iii,  9)  ;  or,  lastly,  (o  the  opinion  prevalent 
B  ihcicnt  ikne*,  that  it  was  t)ie  only  bird  whose  keen 
rn  onld  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  Mm  (jEUan,  //.  A . 
1.14).  The  hawk,  thoagh  not  migraloiy  in  all  conn- 
iiis,  is  as  in  the  south  of  Eumpe  and  in  psits  of  Asia. 
Ii  iii  eDmnxn  in  Syria  and  the  surrounding  counuies. 
Ib  C^pt  one  ^tecies  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  fre- 
vxntly  a|]fMBn  on  the  ancient  monumenla.— Smith,  s. 
V.  Wealon  Asia  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  consequently 
■■Ite  iaiauiaiiate  tcniuny  o(  Syria  and  Falestiiie,  are 
Ike  habitatioa  or  Inosiiory  rendence  of  a  conmderable 
vsaiia  of  species  of  the  order  BaptoTtt,  which,  even  in- 
rhi&g  the  ahorteM-winged,  have  great  povera  of  flight, 
la  nmarkably  siterpTiiing,  live  to  a  great  age,  aie  mi- 
pMoy,  iw  (bUowoB  upon  birds  of  pussge,  or  remain  in 
>  dpia  so  abundaiilly  stocked  with  pigeon  and  turtle- 
ten  at  Palestine,  and  allbnUng  toch  a  variety  of  ground 
■■  taat  tbeii  paTticnLar  prey,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
■aauin  Bid  fimat,  plain,  desert,  marsh,  river,  and  sea- 
il     Kim  I,  a  V.     See  Nioht-uawk. 

Uana,  or  the  "  noUe"  birds  of  prey  used  fbr  hawk- 
■■bhare  kx  waaj  agea  been  objects  of  great  interest, 
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and  still  continue  to  be  imported  IVom  distant  conntritd 
The  Fako  tommimu,  or  peregrine  falcon,  is  so  generally 
diffused  as  to  occur  even  in  New  Holland  and  South 
America.  Asatypeof  the  genus,  we  may  add  that  it  haa 
the  two  Ibremost  quiil-feathera  of  almost  equal  length, 
and  that  when  the  wings  are  closed  they  nearly  reach 
the  end  of  the  tail  Oneachside  ofthe  crookedpoint  of 
the  bill  there  is  an  angle  or  prominent  tooth,  and  imb 
the  nostrils  backwards  a  black  streak  panes  beneath  the 
eye  and  forma  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  giving 
the  bird  and  its  congeners  a  whiskered  and  nwnacing 
aspect.  KcKt  we  may  place  FtJca  A  iveru,  the  sacred 
hawk  of  Egypt,  in  reality  the  same  as,  or  a  mere  variety 
of  the  peregrine.  Innumerable  represoilations  of  it  oc- 
cur in  Egyptian  monunaenls,  in  the  daraclcr  of  J/or- 
iai,  or  bird  of  victory ;  also  an  emblem  of  Re,  the  Sun, 
and  numerous  other  divinities  (Sii  J.  G.  Wilkinson's 
Maxaart  and  Cvttonu  tf  the  A  ncient  K^fptitnv,  Sd  s^ 
ries).  The  botby,  /'a/io  nihbulro,  is  no  doubt  a  second 
or  third  species  oTsacred  hawk,  having  umilarwhiaken. 
Both  this  lurd  and  the  tractile  merlin,  FoUa  raalim, 
are  used  in  the  blcooiy  of  the  inferior  Hoelem  landK)wn- 
ers  of  AHatie  Turkey.  Besides  these,  (he  kestril,  Fako 
Hmupa^m,  occnn  in  Syria,  and  Faks  Hnaanculoida,  or 
lesser  kestril,  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  probable  that  ball^~ 
spuAxa  visit  these  two  terriiories  sccording  to  the  sea- 
sons. To  theee  we  may  add  the  gerfalcon,  Falco  gyr- 
fulco,  which  is  one  third  larger  than  the  peregrine  :  it 
is  imported  from  Tsrtary,  and  sold  at  Constantinople, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus.  The  great  birds  fly  at  ante- 
lopes, buBlarda,  cianH,  etc;  and  of  the  genus  Attvr, 
with  shorter  wings  than  true  falcons,  the geihawk, /afco 
palunibariai,  and  the  falcon  gentil,  Falai  gentilii,  are 
either  imported,  ch-  taken  in  their  nests,  and  used  to  tly 
at  lower  and  aquatic  game.  It  is  among  the  above  thrit 
the  seven  qiecies  of  hunting  hawks  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Rnsaell  must  be  sought;  though,  fVom  the  circumstance 
that  the  Arabic  names  of  the  birds  alone  were  known  (o 
him,  it  is  difflcult  to  assign  Ihrar  scientlAc  denomina- 
tions. The  smaller  and  Iras  powerfid  hawks  of  the  ge- 
nus !fimi  are  mostly  in  use  en  account  of  the  ^rt  they 
aflbrd,  being  le«  fatiguing,  as  they  are  empkiyed  to  fly 
at  pigeons,  partririgea,  quuls,  pterocles,  kstia,  and  other 
species  of  ganga.  Then  are  various  other  raptorial 
birds,  not  here  enumerated,  tburHl  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt.— Kitto,  av.     See  Eaglb;  Glede;  Kith;  Ob- 

The  generic  character  of  the  Heb.  word  ne(i  appears 
from  the  expression  in  Deut.  and  Lev.  "after  his  kind," 
as  including  various  species  of  the  Falamida,  with  more 
especial  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  small  diurnal  Inrda, 
such  as  the  kestrel  (Fako  tomiaculus),  the  hobby  (//y- 
polriorrkiM  inUNfeo),  the  gr^;aiiaus  Iraeer  kestril  {Tin- 
tmncubu  0(iiciru),.cammoD  about  the  ruins  in  the  plain 
districts  of  Palestine,  sJl  of  which  wero  probably  known 
to  the  andent  Hebrews.  With  respect  to  the  passage 
in  Job  (L  c),  which  appears  to  allude  to  the  migratory 
habits  of  hawks,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  lesser  raptors  of  Palestine,  nearly  all  are  snnt- 
meimignnla.  The  kestrel  remaina all  the  year, but  T. 
MBcArw,  Mkromtat  gabar,  Hgp.  dionorm,  and  F.  mda- 
noptenu,  are  alt  migrants  from  the  aonth.  Besides  the 
above-named  smaller  hawks,  the  two  nugnilicent  spe- 
cies, F.  toftr  and  F.  lanariai,  are  rammer  viators  to  Pal- 
estine. These  two  species  of  falcons,  and  perhaps  the 
hobby  and  goshawk  (AiturpaIu'nbcirim),Mre  employed 
by  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quaiia,  herons,  gazelles, 
hares,  etc  Dr.  Rueeell  {Xal.  Hitl.  of  Akppo,  ii,  196.  !d 
ed.)  has  given  the  Arabic  names  of  several  faloons,  but  it 
is  probable  that  some  at  least  of  these  names  apply  rath- 
er to  the  different  sexes  than  to  distinct  species.  See  a 
graphic  description  of  the  sport  of  (alconiy,  as  pursued 
by  the  Arabs  ofN.A]nca,inthe/Su,i,!84.  No  rep- 
resentation of  such  a  spoTt  occurs  on  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  i,  !31),  neither 
is  there  any  dcflnite  allusion  to  fakoory  in  Uie  Bible. 
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With  Kgaid,  however,  to  the  D^ative  crideoce  aopplied 
by  the  monunienta  of  Egypt,  we  muM  be  cuefiil  ere  we 
draw  ■  coadiuiaD,  for  the  camel  u  not  lepmented, 
though  we  have  Biblical  evidence  lo  ihow  that  Ibia  ani- 
inal  was  used  by  (he  E^TptiuiB  ■■  early  as  the  time  or 
Abraham;  still,  aa  inaUuices  of  rarioua  modea  of  cap- 
turing ttab,  game,  and  wild  animals  are  not  unfrequent 
on  Ibe  monuments,  it  seems  probable  thu  the  ait  was 
not  known  to  the  Egyptiuie>  Nothing  definite  can  be 
learnt  from  the  paauge  id  1  Sam.  xxvi,  20,  which  speaks 
or  "  a  partridge  hunted  on  the  mountains,"  as  this  may 
alluJe  to  the  method  oS  taking  these  birds  by  "  throw- 
sticks,"  etc  See  Pabtbidok.  The  liicd  or  hart "  pant- 
ing after  the  wateivbrooks"  (Psa.  xlii,  1)  may  appear  at 
first  nght  to  refer  to  the  mode  at  present  adopted  in 
the  East  of  taking  gazelles,  deer,  and  bustards  with  the 
imited  aid  of  falcon  and  greyhound ;  bat,  as  Hengsten- 
be^  (Comnenf:  on  Pta.  L  e.)  has  argued,  it  seems  pretty 
dear  that  the  exhaustion  spoken  oT  is  to  be  und^stood 
■B  iriging,  not  from  pursnit,  but  from  some  prevailing 
drought,  as  in  Psa.  Uiii,  I, "  My  soul  ttaireleth  for  thee 
iH  a  d/y  load."  (See  also  Joel  i,  SO.)  The  poetical  ver- 
eioD  of  Brady  and  Tate, 

"As  pan  IS  the  hart  tCir  cooltog  streams 
When  heated  In  the  chase," 
baa  therefore  somewhat  prejudged  the  matter.    For  the 
question  as  to  whether  fakoniy  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  see  Beckmann,  Hiitory  of  Imtntuna  0, 
198-206,  Bohn's  ed.)^-Smith,  a.  v.    See  Faloom. 

Haivker,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  £:Teter,  England,  in  1753,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxfiinl.  He  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Charies,  Plymouth,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1B2T,  with  the  respect  and  love  of  his  people.  In  doc- 
trine he  was  a  Calviiiist,irith  a  strong  Antinotaian  ten- 
dency. His  writings  are,  Tlie  Poor  Man'i  ConmKnUuy 
'on  0.  and  N.  T.  (last  edit-  Lond.  B  vols.  4to)  -.—Saimmi, 
Afediuait/nt,  Lfetura,  etc,  included  in  his  Woria,  mlh  a 
Mfmoir  of  hit  Lift,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  D.D.  (Lond. 
1831, 10  voU.  8to).  See  Burt,  (Mwrr.  on  Dr.  Hmcko'i 
Tkmlogs,;'Bemittt,aiil.ofDiitailen([Mni.iaS9),p.Mi. 

Hftirkliia,  William,  an  English  daityman,  was 
bom  in  17S!,  artd  was  educated  at  Pembroke  CoU^e, 
Oidbrd,  where  he  became  feDow,  and  was  made  profess- 
or of  poetry  in  1761.  He  was  afterwartta  suocesMvely 
inebendaiy  of  Wells,  rector  of  Casterton,  and  vicar  oC 
Whitchurch,  Dorsetshire.  He  died  in  1801.  He  pub- 
Eshed  Ditcoana  m  Scr^ilttrt  MyOmti,  Bampton  Lec- 
tures fbr  1787  (Oxford,  1787,  8™) ;  and  a  number  of 
occaaonal  sermofie. — Darling,  CgiiBp.  Bihlinffraphica,  i, 
1422;  Ambone,Diaii)mA'yofAii(iori,i,8<A. 
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HawkB,  CIOCFO  atepbvti,  D.D.,  ■  Udnp  of  the 

Proteatant  Episaq)alChuRh,wai  bum  at  Mewton,  N. 
a,bi  1811  He  passed  A.a  at  the  Univernty  atSmh 
Carolina  in  1880,  and  studied  law,  but  never  pnctini 
In  1884  be  waa  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1836  priest,  is 
the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Chorch.  Uis  first  parish  wis 
Trinity  Church,  SaugMties,N.Y.(1886);  in  1837  be  rr- 
ntored  to  Bufialo,  N.  Y,  and  shortly  afterwards  (o  Chiiit 
Chunh,  Sl  Louis,  Uo.  Li  1844  be  was  conaeastal 
bishop  of  the  diocen  of  Missouri,  in  which  office  tie  Is- 
bored  diligently  and  successfully  midl  his  heahli  give 
way.     HedledatSl.LouiiApiill9,186& 

Hawks,  Frands  Uater,  D.D.,  an  eminmt  min- 
ister of  the  Protestant  Epianqtal  Church,  was  bom  it 
Newbem,  N.  C,  June  10, 1798.  He  paned  AJL  at  the 
Univernly  of  North  Carolina  in  1816 ;  allerwinlt  ttodied 
law,  and  waa  admitted  lo  the  bar  in  1819.  In  1833  be 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  N.  C-,  and  soon  becuoe 
diitinguiahed  for  eloquence.  After  a  few  years  of  reiy 
successful  practice  aa  a  lawyer,  tte  determined  to  eniei 
the  mitiistiy,  and  became  a  studoit  under  Dr.  Green,  of 
Hjllsboro'  (afterwards  bishop  Green).  In  1827  he  wu 
ordained  deacon;  and  in  1829  became  assLitant  to  Dr. 
Croswell,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  Coiai 
In  the  same  year  he  was  called  lo  be  assistant  to  biihi^ 
White,  then  rector  of  St.  Jamee's  Church,  Philadelphia. 
bi  1880  he  waa  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  Wash- 
ington College  (now  ™nity),  Hartford,  Conn.;  in  1831 
he  became  rector  ofSl.  Stephen's,  New  York,  and  at  «i« 
was  recognised  ss  among  the  chief  pnlfHt  orators  of  tbc 
city.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  lo  the  redonbip 
of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  N.Y.  In  1835  he  was  elerud 
missionary  bishop  of  the  South-west,  but  declined  thi 
appointment.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Conren- 
tion  appointed  hun  to  collect  documents  on  the  histon 

lie  spent  several  months  in  England  in  1836,  and  !» 
turned  with  eighteen  folio  volumes  of  manuscript,  illus 
tralive  of  the  planting  and  eaiiy  history  of  the  Pnilc* 
tant  Episcopal  Church.  From  these  materials  he  pit 
pared  his  CoxtribuHotu  to  Ott  Ectlaiiulica!  I/iilary  qj 
(As  United  Slala  (voL  i,  Virginia,  1836 ;  voL  ii,  Mary 
land,18S9).  Itisgreallytobe  regretted  LhitDr.Hiwk 
did  not  continue  this  valuable  work.  In  1887,  in  «m 
nection  with  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  be  establisheil  th 
New  Yorkfierieip,  a  quitterlyjournal  of  very  high  chir 
acter,  of  which  ten  volumes  were  published.  In  183 
he  founded  a  school  called  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  at  Flush 
ing,  L.  L,  and  made  heai-y  outlays  upon  the  building) 
grounds,  etc,  which  involved  him  in  BeriouB  Gninci) 
enibarTaBsnients,endinginthe  minofthe  school  in  18il 
He  was  charged  with  extravagance,  if  not  with  di^on 
esty;  but  no  one  now  believes  the  latter  charge.  Hon 
ever,  he  resigned  his  charge  of  Sl  Thomas's  Churc) 
and  reiuoved  to  Misoseippi,  where  he  established  ■  scha 
at  Holly  Springs,  In  18*4  he  was  elected  tnshop  o 
hnieissippi;  objections  were  made  on  account  of  hi 
troubles  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  but  h 
vindication  was  so  complete  that  the  Convention  adnpi 
ed  a  resolution  declaring  his  innocence.  Nevertbeles 
he  declined  the  bishopric,  and  accepted  the  reclorshi 
of  Christ  Church,  New  Oileana,  where  he  renuincd  fi 
five  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  aerved  aa  prrr 
ident  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.  In  1849  he  u 
cepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Mediate 
New  York,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  Calvai 
parish,  of  which  he  remained  rector  until  18G2.  H 
friends  raised  £80,000  to  clear  his  church  of  debt,  an 
adjust  certain  old  claims  from  St. Thomas's  Hall;  the 
also  settled  upon  him  a  liberal  saLuy.  Here  he  legah 
ed  his  old  pre-eminence  as  a  preacher,  and  at  the  sau 
lime  devoted  himself  lo  active  literary'  labors.  In  ISf 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  but  declined  t) 
office.  In  1862,owingtodifferencesoropinionbctwt* 
him  and  his  parish  concerning  the  Civil  War,  he  re«gt 
ed  the  reclorship  of  Calvary ;  and,  after  a  short  atay  i 
Baltimore,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  new  pa: 
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iAtfOarSftviovinNeirTork.  His  last  paUic  labor 
vm  a  mxriee  at  the  laying  of  the  oomer-stone  of  the 
oev  ebnidi,  Sept.  4, 1866 ;  on  the  26th  of  that  month 
bedfed.  Dc.Hmka'a  writings  include, beaidee  Low  J2^ 
fdrtt,  the  IbUoiiring:  C<mtributii>nt  to  the  EccMattUxU 
ffktmy  4^ the  Umied  SiaU$  (1836-89,  2  vols.  8vo).— 
Cii—iiiiwj  m  ike  ContHtulion  amd  Ccmom  of  the  Prot^ 
t^^i^iteepaiCkmrckm  the  UniUdStaU*  (1841, 8vo): 
-E^fft  mti  Us  MommkoUe  (N.  Y.  1849, 8vo)  '^A  urim- 
krC^^Mtism  (1849,  Itmo) '.r-Documeatary  History  of 
$kPreL£.Ci^rch,comiami^  Document  conoermngthe 
rSarcft  M  ComneeHaU  (edited  in  connection  with  W.  S. 
fmjj  N.  T.  1863-4, 2  Tola.  8vo) ;  besides  several  histor- 
kal  aad  juvenile  booka.  He  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  Xem  York  Rewiemj  the  Church  Record,  and  other  pe- 
Di£eakL— ^sKT.  QmMrteHgf  Church  Review,  1867,  arL  1 ; 
iI&boQe,/^ic<.  qf  Authors,  i,  804. 

Hawley,  Gidbon,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bean  Nov.  5,  1727  (O.  S.),  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He 
paiaated  at  Tale  College  in  1749,  and,  having  entered 
thi  ainistfy,  went  to  Stockbridge  in  1752  as  missionary 
to  the  TnHJMttq-  In  Hay,  1758,  in  company  with  Timo- 
thnr  Woodlmdge,  he  started  through  the  wilderness,  and 
lached  tths  SmquehamiA  at  Onohoghgwage,  where  he 
footed  a  mtaston,  bat  was  compelled  to  leave  it  by  the 
FiCBch  War,  May,  1756.  Having  returned  to  Boston, 
It  vent  as  diaplain  under  colonel  Gridley  to  Crown 
Paot ;  and  April  10, 1758,  was  installed  pastor  over  the 
hifisBS  at  Marahpee,  where  he  remained  nndkhis  death, 
OclS,  1807.--Sprague,  Amals,  i,  495. 

May  0'^3Cn»  ekatnr',  groMM,  Job  viii,  12;  xl,  15; 

ov,  14;  kdcsj  Nomb.  xi,  15;  also  a  courtyard, 

xxzir,  13;  xxxr,  7;  Greek  x^oc,  fodder,  L  e. 

or  hcfbage.  Matt,  vi,  80,  etc,  or  growing  ffrain, 

xm,  28,  etc.).     We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this 

as  leed  in  the  Bible,  denotes  dried  grass,  as  it 

widi  tiL     The  managemoit  of  grass  by  the  He- 

as  food  tar  cattle,  was  entirely  different  horn 

Indeed,  hay  was  not  in  use,  straw  being  used  as 

The  grass  waacnt green,  as  it  was  wanted; 

tte  ^iTBse  9towm-ffrae$  (PSa.  bcdi,  6)  would  be 

pwpcily  rendered  ffrass  that  has  just  been  fed  off, 

Fkor.  xxvii,  25,  the  word  translated  hay  means 

sboota  of  the  grass;  and  the  whole  passage 

better  be  rendered,  ''The  grass  appeareth,  and 

herb  showeth  itself,  and  the  plants  of  the 

are  gatbered."     In  Isa.  xv,  6,  hay  is  put  for 

In  aummer,  when  the  plains  are  parched  with 

and  every  green  herb  is  dried  iq),  the  nomades 

Bocthwaitla,  or  into  the  moimtains,  or  to  the 

of  riven;  and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  the 

have  redothed  the  |dains  with  verdure,  and  filled 

latef-eouraca,  they  retam.^Bastow.    See  Gbass; 

:  Fukl;  Mowdtg. 
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TSmyibit  Joseph,  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
in  modem  times,  was  bom  March  81, 1732, 
BshcBB,  in  Anstzia.    The  son  of  parents  who  were 
of  mnaic,  he  showed  from  his  earliest  youth  a 
talent  for  the  art    He  studied  first  with  a 
in  Haimbmg;  and,  from  his  eighth  to  his  six- 
year^  he  was  in  the  choir  of  St.  Sephen*s  Cathe- 
at  Tienna.    After  this,  for  a  time,  he  supported 
by  giving  private  instraction.    The  Ant  six 
of  Em.  Bach  fell  into  his  hands  by  acci- 
fiDed  him  with  enthusiasm.    The  celebrated 
Forpora,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
in  nwnacal  drdea,  introduced  him  into  the  high- 
of  society.    Enoomaged  from  all  sides,  he 
qnartettea  (which,  however,  did  not  es- 
)  iod  trios,  and  his  first  opera,  Der  hin- 
Tarffi,  for  which  he  received  24  ducats.    In  1759 
finxn  ooont  Moczin  an  appointment  as  mu- 
itA  ^bwJor,  and  soon  after  contracted  a  marriage, 
remained  without  children,  and  was,  in 
a  hiq^yy  one.    In  1760  he  was  appointed  by 


prince  Esterhazy  as  chapel-master,  which  position  al- 
lowed him  for  thirty  years  to  give  f^  play  to  his  music- 
al genius.  During  this  time,  which  was  mostly  spent  at 
Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  or  (during  winter  m<Hiths)  in  Vi- 
enna, he  composed  most  of  his  symphonies,  many  quar- 
tettes, trios,  etc,  168  compositions  for  the  baryton  (the 
favorite  instrument  of  the  prince),  eighteen  operas,  the 
oratorio  //  Ritonto  di  Tobia  (1774),  fifteen  masses  and 
other  ecclesiastical  works,  music  for  Ctoethe's  **Gbtz 
von  Berlichingen,**  and  the  composition  of  the  **  Seven 
Words,"  which  in  1795  was  ordered  from  Cadiz  as  an  in- 
strumental composition  to  be  played  between  the  lessons 
of  the  Seven  Words.  Dismissed  from  his  position  after 
the  death  of  prince  Esterhazy  (1790),  but  retaining  his 
title  and  his  salary,  he  went  as  concert  director  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  attained  the  zenith  of  his  artistic  career. 
During  his  two  sUys  in  London  (1790-92  and  1794-95) 
he  wrote  the  operas  Orfeo  and  Eurydice,  his  12  so-called 
Enghsh  symphonies,  quartettes,  and  other  works.  He 
was  constantly  employed  as  leader  in  concerts  and  sode- 
ries,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  marks  of  love  and  af- 
fection. After  returning  to  Vienna,  he  composed,  in  1797, 
his  great  oratorio  The  CreaHon,  which  was  finished  in 
April,  1798,  and  produced  for  the  first  time  on  March  19, 
1799,  in  Vienna,  and  soon  after  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Europe,  with  immense  appUuse.  It  remains  to  this  day 
the  greatest  of  sacred  oratorios,  except  Hftndel's  Me^ 
siah.  In  the  mean  while  he  finished  his  last  oratorio. 
The  four  Seasons  (text  by  Van  Swieten  after  Thomson), 
which  was  produced  for  the  first  time  April  24, 180L 
He  died  May  81, 1809.  According  to  a  Ust  of  his  works, 
prepared  by  Haydn  himself,  they  comprise  118  sympho- 
nies, 83  quartettes,  24  trio^  19  op^as,  5  oratorios,  168 
compositions  for  the  baryton,  24  concerts  for  different 
instruments,  15  masses,  44  piano  sonatas,  42  German  and 
Italian  hymns,  89  canons,  10  Church  compositions,  18 
songs  in  three  or  four  parts,  the  harmony  and  the  ac- 
companiment for  865  old  Scotch  airs,  and  several  smaller 
pieces.  In  the  library  of  the  Esterhazy  family  at  Eisen- 
stadt, many  unpublished  manuscripts  are  said  to  be  still 
extant.  See  Framery,  Notice  sur  J,  H.  (Paris,  1810); 
Pohl,  MotaH  taid  Haydu  in  London  (Tienna,  1867,  2 
vols.).    (A  J.  S.) 

Haymo,  Haimon,  Haimo,  or  Aimo,  a  theolo- 
gian of  the  9th  centniy,  the  place  of  whose  birth  (about 
AD.  778)  is  uncertain.  In  his  3routh  he  embraced  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda ;  afterwards 
he  studied  under  Alcuin,  at  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  with 
Rabanus  Maurus.  Ho  then  appears  successively  as 
teacher  at  Fulda,  as  abbot  of  Hirschfeld,  in  the  diocese 
of  Mentz,  and  finally  bishop  of  Halberstadt  (Saxony) 
in  841.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Mentz  in 
847,  and  died  March  28  (or  26),  858.  His  writings, 
which  are  chiefly  compilations  flrom  the  fathers,  enjoy- 
ed great  reputation;  they  consist  of,  Glosses  contismm 
super  Psalterium  (Colon.  1528,  8vo;  1561,  8vo):  — /a 
Cantica  CatUicorum  (Colon.  1519,  foL ;  Worms,  1681, 
8vo^  etc.) '. — GlosstB  m  Isaiam  (Colon,  and  Paris,  1581, 
8vo) : — Glossa  in  Jeremiam,  Ezechielem,  et  Damelem  (so 
scarce  that  some  doubt  their  having  been  printed  at 
all) : — In  duodecim  Prophetas  nmores  (Cobn.  1519,  et 
aL) : — HomtUa  super  EvangeUa  totius  amd  (Colon.  1581 ; 
Paris,  1588;  Antw.  1559)  v—Jn  Epistolas  3.  PauU  (now 
generally  supposed,  however,  to  be  by  St  Remy  of  Au- 
xerre):  —  Super  Apocafypsim  Eacplanatio  (Colon,  and 
Paris,  1581,  8vo):  —  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Christ* 
(D'Achery,  Spicdegium,  i,  42) : — De  varietaie  librorwn 
tree  Ubri  (Paris  and  Colon.  1581, 8vo) : — Breviarium  His- 
toricB  ecdesiastioa  (Colon.  1581,  8vo;  often  reprinted). 
Other  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Johannes 
Trithemius,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  by  him ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  they  are  now  lost.  His  writings  are  col- 
lected in  Migne,  PatroL  Latina,  vols,  cxvi,  cxvii,  cxviiL 
See  Lelong,  BibL  Sacra ;  Trithemius,  De  ecdes.  Scr^ ; 
Hist,  UtUr.  de  la  France,  v,  111-126 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Giner.  xxiii,  121 ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac  Literature, 
u,  506;  Mo8heim,CA.  History,  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  50. 
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Haynes,  Lemuel  a  Congregational  minister  of 
New  England,  a  mulatto.  He  was  bom  at  West  Hart- 
ford, Comu,  July  18, 1753,  and  was  educated  in  the  fam- 
Uy  of  Mr.  Rose,  of  Granville,  Mass.  In  1774  he  enlisted 
in  the  Continental  army,  and  in  1775  was  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Ticonderoga.  Soon  after  this  he  com- 
menced study  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Ferrand,  and  on 
Nov.  7, 1780,  his  credentials  as  a  minister  were  granted. 
Soon  afterwards  he  received  a  call  to  take  charge  of 
the  6nm\ille  church.  Here  he  labored  five  years  with 
great  acceptability.  In  1788  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Babbit,  a  white  lady  of  good  intellect  and  sincere  piety. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  ordained,  and  went  to  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Vermont,  and  spent  thirty 
years  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Rutland, 
whence  he  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  very  singular  and  noted  trial  for  murder,  not 
as  accomplice,  but  as  a  defender  of  the  accused.  In  1822 
he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  church  in  Granville, 
N.  Y.,  an  offshoot  of  the  former  in  Massachusetts.  Here 
he  remained  till  his  death  in  September,  1834.  Mr. 
Haynes  was  characterized  ftom  early  life  by  a  swift  and 
subtle  intellect,  and  a  restless  thirst  for  knowledge.  He 
read  Greek  and  Latin  with  critical  accuracy.  His  wit 
was  proverbial  and  refined.  In  Vermont  he  was  very 
succ^sful  in  opposing  infidelity.  Many  anecdotes  of 
his  shrewd  and  sensible  wit  are  on  record.  —  Sher> 
man.  New  England  IHvmetf  p.  267 ;  Sprague,  Aimais,  ii, 
176. 

Haytl,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  second  lar- 
gest bland  in  the  West  Indies.  The  more  usual  name 
is  San  DomktgOj  under  which  head  all  that  is  common 
to  the  whole  island  will  be  treated.  Hayti  proper  is  the 
western  and  French-speaking  part  of  the  island,  which 
in  1808  was  organized  as  a  separate  commonwealth 
under  president  Christpphe,  who  in  1811  had  himself 
crowned  as  hereditary  emperor  under  the  name  of  Henry 
I.  In  1822  the  French  and  the  Spanish  portions  of  the 
island  were  again  united  into  one  republic  under  gen- 
eral Boyer.  This  union  lasted  until  1844,  when  not 
only  the  Spanish  portion  became  again  an  independent 
state,  but  the  French  part  split  into  two,  which  were 
harassed  by  almost  uninterrupted  conflicts  between  the 
blacks  and  the  mulattoes.  The  brief  and  beneficent  ad- 
ministration of  general  Richer  (1846  -47)  was  followed 
by  that  of  general  Faustin  Soulouque,  who  undertook  an 
unfortunate  campaign  against  the  Dominicans,  and  in 
August,  1849,  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  under  the 
name  of  Faustin  I.  He  was  in  1858  overthrown  I  y 
general  Greffiiurd,  who,  as  president,  .introduced  many 
reforms,  and  was,  in  turn,  overthrown  in  February,  1867, 
by  Salnave,  wider  whose  administration  the  ceimtry 
was  disturbed  by  uninterrupted  civil  wars,  until  his 
overthrow  and  execution,  January,  1870. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  10,205  square 
miles,  the  population  at  about  ^70,000.  Nominally  near- 
ly the  entire  population  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  but,  even  according  to  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
many  of  the  population  are  even  to-day  nwre  pagan 
than  Christian.  The  frightful  religious  and  morid  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  attributed  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers  to  the  habit  of  the  French  government  of  not  es- 
tablishing regular  bishoprics,  but  of  leaving  the  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  hands  of  apostolical 
prefects,  who  had  neither  the  influence  nor  the  power  of 
bishops,  were  more  dependent  upon  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  could  not  defend  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  religion  against  the  secular  power  and  the  plant- 
ers, who  were  chiefly  intent  on  making  the  most  out  of 
slave  labor.  The  care  of  the  parishes  was,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  French  rule,  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Capuchins  and  Dominicans.  In  1708  the 
Capuchins  left  their  parishes,  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  took  charge  of  the  districts  from  Samana  to 
the  Atrabonite,  while  the  Dominicans  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  from  the  Atrabonite  to  Cape  Tibu- 
ron.     Secular  priests  were  left  only  in  the  churches  of 


Vache  Island.    When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1768, 
they  were  again  followed  by  the  Capuchins^    During  tike 
war  of  independence  neariy  all  the  churches  were  doeed, 
and  the  celebration  of  divine  service  was  almost  -vrbol- 
ly  suspended;  but,  the  war  being  ended,  the  Constztti- 
tion  of  1807  declared  the  Catholic  Church  the  only  farm 
of  religion  recognised  by  the  government,  and  Cliris- 
tophe,  by  a  decree  issued  in  1811,  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  archbishopric  and  three  bishoprics 
The  pope  was  asked  to  sanction  this  arraDgement,  bcit, 
owing  to  the  death  of  Christophe,  which  occarred  soon 
after,  and  to  other  causes,  the  plan  was  never  caarried 
out    In  1822,  when  the  whole  island  was  ander  one 
government,  the  archbishop  of  San  Domingo  appoint- 
ed for  the  western  part  two  vicars  general,  of  w^hom  the 
one  resided  at  Cape  Hayti,  and  the  other  at  Portr-aa- 
Prince.    In  1827  Pope  Leo  XH  again  conferred  upon 
the  archbishop  of  San  Domingo  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  island;  but  the  religious  condition  of  the  people 
grew  worse  and  worse.    There  was  an  almost  abeolute 
want  of  priests,  and  the  few  who  were  to  be  found  -were 
mostiy  worthless  characters,  who  had  for  immoral  con- 
duct been  expelled  from  other  dioceses.    In  1842,  biahop 
Rosati,  of  St.  Louis,  was  commissioned  by  pope  GrefgoTy 
XVI  to  vimt  Hayti,  and,  as  apostolical  delegate,  to  con- 
clude a  Concordat  with  president  Boyer ;  but  this  step 
also  was  thwarted  by  the  overthrow  of  his  adminis^*a- 
tion  (1843).    The  emperor  Soulouque  protected  and  en- 
dowed the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  at  the   same 
time  introauced  religious  toleration,  and  thus  enabled 
Protestant  missionaries  to  organize  a  few  missions.      In 
1852  pope  Pius  IX  sent  bishop  Spaccapietm  to  Hayti  to 
make  another  effort  to  conclude  a.  Concordat.    The  mis- 
sicm  was  again  unsuccessful;  and  in  an  aUocutioti  of 
Dec  19,  1858,  the  pope  complained  that  the  emperor 
and  his  government  had  a  false  idea  concerning  the 
Church,  and  that,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  clergy  ^vreie 
unwilling  to  adopt  a  strict  rule  of  life,  the  bishop  i^as 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.    Negotiations    -veith 
president  Geffrard  were  more  successful],  and  on   Sept. 
16, 1861,  a  Concordat  was  promulgated.    According  to 
it,  one  archbishopric  (Port-au-Prince)  and  four  bishop- 
rics (Les  Cayes,  Cape  Hayti,  Gonaives,  and  Port  de  Paix) 
were  established  in  1862;  the  archbishop  (a  French- 
man, Testard  du  Cosquer)  was  appointed  in  1863,  but 
none  of  the  four  episcopal  sees  had  been  filled  ap  to  Jan- 
uary, 1870.    The  number  of  parishes  is  49.    For  pub~ 
lie  education  very  littie  has  as  yet  been  done.     Xhere 
were  in  1868  about  150  public  schools,  with  about  13,000 
pupils. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
sustained  in  December,  1869,  missionaries  at  Port-^au- 
Prince,  Cabaret  Quatre,  and  at  Cape  Haytien.  In  Port- 
au-Prince  a  church  and  a  rectory  were  erected  in  1868  * 
the  missions  of  this  place  and  of  Cabaret  Quatre  had.  to- 
gether, in  May,  1869, 102  communicants. 

The  English  Wesleyans,  who  were  the  first  Protes- 
tant body  to  establish  a  IVotestant  mission  in  HaTti, 
had  in  1868  6  circuits,  6  chapels,  4  other  preacliine-- 
placcs,  210  members,  and  about  890  regular  attendanta 
on  public  worship. — Neher,  KirckL  Gtogr,  und  tStcUistiJh, 
voL  iii,  1869.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ha'zaSl  (Hcb.  Chazair,  i«jn,  also  ixmn,  wliom 
God  beholdif  L  e.  cares  for ;  Sept.  'A(a^X,yulg.  Ha^ctel 
but  Azxid  in  Amos  1,4;  hence  Latin  Azeht^,  JustinI 
xxxvi,  2),  an  officer  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  wlioee 
eventual  accession  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  "vraa 
revealed  to  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  15),  B.C.  cir.  907  ;  and 
who,  when  Elisha  was  at  Damascus,  was  sent  hy  his 
master,  who  was  then  ill,  to  consult  the  prophet  respect- 
ing his  recovery  (2  Kings  viii,  8).  B.C  cir.  884:.  If  ^ 
was  followed  by  forty  camels  bearing  presents  from  the 
king.  The  answer  was,  that  he  m^ht  certainly  recover 
"  Howbeit,"  added  the  prophet, "  the  Lord  hath  sho^wed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  He  then  looked  steadfast- 
ly at  Hazacl  till  he  became  confused,  on  which  the  man 
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of  God  wept;  wad  when  Hazael  respectfiilly  inquired 
tfae  cnse  of  this  ootbtiist,  Elisha  replied  by  describing 
dw  virid  picture  then  present  to  Ids  mind  of  all  the 
erft  which  the  man  now  b^ore  him  would  inflict  upon 
laad^  Haxael  eyHaimed,  **  But  what  is  thy  servant, 
the  [oDC  a]  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?" 
Tike  prof^iet  expbuned  that  it  was  as  khig  of  Syria  he 
riHuid  do  it.     Haxael  then  returned,  and  delivered  to 
has  master  that  portion  of  the  prophetic  response  which 
VII  intaMled  for  him.    Bat  the  very  next  day  this  man, 
eool  and  ^i*tti»«-itig  in  his  cruel  ambiticHi,  took  a  thick 
dcth,  and,  having  dipped  it  in  water,  qunead  it  over  the 
ikx  of  the  king,  who,  in  his  feebleness,  and  probably  in 
fail  sleep,  was  smothered  by  its  weight,  and  died  what 
Honed  to  his  people  a  natural  death  (2  Kings  viii,  15). 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  such  a  project  as  this  was 
CMiccired  and  executed  in  a  day,  or  that  it  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  woixis  of  Elisha.    His  discomposure  at  the 
eaneit  gaxe  of  the  prophet,  and  other  circumstances, 
Aov  that  Ha/ael  at  that  moment  regarded  Elisha  as 
4De  to  whom  his  secret  purposes  were  known.     (See 
K]aD'tAz%BaUe/£bM<.adloc.).— Kitto,8.v.    He  was 
■oo  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Ahariah,  king  of  Judah, 
nd  Jebonun,  king  of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the 
atj  of  BamoCh<-gilead  (2  Kings  viii,  28).   The  Assyrian 
■Bcriptions  show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and 
dotnictire  war  was  waged  between  the  Assyrians  on 
1^  one  aide,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites,  Hamathites,  and 
Pharorians  on  the  other.     See  Cuneiforic  Imscrip- 
nom.    Benhadad  (q.  v.)  had  recently  snnered  several 
vfcre  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian  king,  and 
i|NB  the  accession  of  Hazael  the  war  was  speedily  re- 
aewed.    HsTuri  to<dL  up  a  position  in  the  fastnesses  of 
tke  Anti-Iibaniis,  but  was  there  attacked  by  the  Assyr- 
imB,  who  defeated  him  with  great  loss,  killing  16,000  of 
his  warrioffB,  and  capturing  more  than  1100  chariots. 
Three  years  later  the  Assyrians  once  more  entered  Syria 
IB  forte;  but  on  this  occasion  Hazael  submitted,  and 
bdped  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  supplies.    After 
thb,  internal  troubles  appear  to  have  occupied  the  at- 
teoCMi  of  the  Aasyrians,  who  made  no  more  expeditions 
iBfio  these  parts  for  about  a  century.    The  Syrians  rap- 
idly teeovcred  their  losses,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
lagfi  of  J^o,  Uazael  led  them  against  the  Israelites 
(BXX  eir.  860),  whom  he  **  smote  in  all  their  coasts"  (2 
Kio^  X,  32),  tints  accomplishing  the  prophecy  of  Elisha 
(2  Kings  viii,  12).     His  main  attack  fell  upon  the  east- 
oa  provinees^  where  he  ravaged  **  all  the  bmd  of  Gilead, 
the  f^dif^  and  the  Reuboutes,  and  the  Manassites, 
ten  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Amon,  even  Gilead 
md  Bashan"  (2  Kings  x,  88).    After  this  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  kingdmn  of  Israel  in  a  species  of  subjec- 
ttn  <2  Kings  xiii,  3-7,  and  22),  and  towards  the  dose 
«f  his  life  he  even  threatened  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Baring  taken  Gath  (2  Kings  xii,  17 ;  comp,  Amos  vi, 
i),he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem,  defeated  the  Jews 
m  an  engagement  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  24),  and  was  about  to 
anaalt  the  city,  when  Joash  induced  him  to  retire  by 
fumiuing  him  witJi**  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's 
(2  Kings  xii,  18). — Smith,  &  v.    This  able  and 
fol,  but  unprincipled  usurper  left  the  throne  at  his 
«ath  to  his  son  Benhadad  (2  Kings  xiii,  24).     RC  cir. 
9^  Sodi  was  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  his  reign 
that  the  phrase  "  house  of  Hazael**  occurs  in  prophet^ 
ical  demmdation  (Amos  i,  4)  as  a  designation  of  the 
kiagihMu  of  Damascene  Syria.    See  Dahascjjs. 

rah  (Heb.  Chazayak',  >^jn,  whom  Jehovah 
•;  SepC  'OCi'a),  son  of  Adaiab  and  father  of  Col- 
a  descendant  of  Pharez  (Neb.  xi,  5).    B.C.  con- 
ante  S36w 


r-  (also  Hazor-)  is  frequently  prefixed  to  ge- 
namei^  in  order  to  indicate  their  dependence 
ainSo^  C^Sn,  duttmr', m,hamUi;  see Yillaob)  upon 
t  town  or  other  noted  spoty  or  in  order  to  distinguish 
ina  it ;  e.g;  those  following.    ^  The  word  Hazar^ 


when  Joined  to  places  situated  in  the  desert  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  inhabited  country,  as  it  frequently  is, 
probably  denot<ed  a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  a 
rude  but  strong  fence,  where  tents  could  be  pitched,  and 
cattle  kept  in  safety  from  marauders.  Such  places  are 
very  common  at  the  present  day  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine.  In  other  cases  Hazar  may  denote  a 
*  castle'  or  *  fortified  town' "  (Kitto).    Comp.  Hazeb. 

Has'^ar-ad'dar  (Heb.  Chatmr'-Addar',  ^%n 
^i^K,  viUage  ofAddar;  Sept  Itravki^  'Apd^,  v.  r.  'A^- 

ioQCL  and  £apa^a),  a  place  on  the  southern  bounda- 
ry of  Palestine,  between  Kadesh-Bamea  and  Azmon 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  4) ;  elsewhere  called  simply  Adar 
(Josh.  XV,  8).  See  Hazerim.  It  probably  lay  in  the 
desert  west  of  Kadesh-Bamea  (q.  v.),  perhaps  at  the 
junction  of  wadys  £1-Fukreh  and  £1-Madurah,  east  of 
Jebel  Madurah.  See  Tribe.  Rev.  J.  Rowlands  thought 
he  discovered  both  this  locality  and  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Azmon  in  the  fountains  which  he  caUs  Adeirat  and 
Ageimet,  west  of  wady  el-Arish  (Williams,  Holy  City, 
i,  467) ;  but  the  names  are  more  correctly  Kudeirat  and 
Kusaimet,  and  the  locality  is  too  far  west. 

Ha^mar-e^'iidb  (Heb.  Chat$ar''£ynan%  TJ'^?  -lacn, 
village  qf/ountavtSj  also  [in  Ezek.  xlvii,  17]  Ha'zar- 
e'nok,  Chai»ar''£ynon%  ^is'^?  "IStTj,  id.;  Sept,  'Aaip- 

patv  or  17  aitXri  rov  Aivav),  a  place  on  the  boundary 
of  Palestine,  apparently  at  the  north-eastern  comer, 
between  Ziphron  and  Shepham  (Numb,  xxxiv,  9, 10), 
not  far  from  the  district  of  Hamath,  in  Damascene 
Syria  (Ezek.  xlvii,  17 ;  xlviii,  1).  Schwarz  {Palestine, 
p.  20,  note)  thinks  it  identical  with  the  village  Deir^ 
Hamm,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fijeh  or  Amana,  near  Da- 
mascus; but  there  is  no  probability  that  this  was  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Canaan.  *' Porter  would 
identify  Hazar-enan  with  Kuryeiein=*  the  two  cities,' 
a  village  more  than  sixty  miles  east-north-east  of  Da- 
mascus, the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  appar- 
ently being  the  presence  at  Kuryetein  of  'large  foun- 
tains,' the  only  ones  in  that '  vast  r^on,'  a  circumstance 
with  which  the  name  of  Hazar-enan  well  agrees  {Da- 
mascuSf  i,  252;  ii,  858).  The  great  distance  from  Da- 
mascus and  the  body  of  Palestine  is  the  main  impedi- 
ment to  the  reception  of  this  identification"  (Smith). 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  Hazar-enan  somewhere  in 
the  well-watered  tract  at  the  north-western  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon,  perhaps  the  present  HaAeya,  near  which  are 
four  springs  (Ain  Kunieb,  A.  Tints,  A.  Ata,  and  A.  Her- 
sha).    See  Haspeta. 

Ha^'zar-gad'^dah  (Heb.  Chat$ar''Gaddah%  *^Xn 
il^l,  viUage  of  fortune!  Sept.  'AatpyaBSd  v.  r.  £cpci/i)? 
a  city  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Moladah  and  Heshmon  (Josh,  xv,  27).  Modem 
writers  (see  Reland,  Pakest,  p.  707),  following  the  sug- 
gestion of  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v. ;  who,  as  suggested  by 
Schwarz,  PcUegtine,  p.  100,  has  probably  confounded  this 
place  with  £n-Gedi),  have  sought  for  it  near  the  Dead 
Sea ;  but  the  associated  names  appear  to  locate  it  nearer 
midway  towards  the  Mediterranean.  See  Hazerim. 
Mr.  Grove  suggests  (Smith, />»c/.  &  v.)  that  it  is  possibly 
the  modem  ruined  site  marked  as  Jurrah  on  Van  de 
Velde's  Map,  west  of  el-Melh  (Moladah), '' by  the  change 
so  frequent  in  the  East  (?)  of  D.  to  K"  See  Judah, 
Tribe  of. 

Ha'sar-hat'tioon  (Hebrew  ChaUar'  hat-Tikdn', 
'(is'^Plh  ^%^  hamlet  of  the  midway,  q.  d.  tmddk  viUage  ; 

Sept,  confusedly  'BModv  koi  tov  Evvav  v.  r.  ai/Xt)  rov 
Xawdv,\vlg.  domua  Tichon),  a  place  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  near  Hamath,  and  in  the  confines 
of  Hauran  (Ezek.  xlvii,  16) ;  apparently,  therefore,  on 
the  northern  brow  of  Mount  Hermon,  which  may  have 
given  origin  to  the  name  as  a  point  of  division  between 
Coele-Syria  and  Damascene  Syria.  It  is  possibly  only 
an  epithet  of  the  Hazor  (q.  v.)  of  Naphtali. 

Hasaxma'Teth    (Hebrew   Chatsar-ma'vkth, 
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Pl^^Sn,  court  ofdaOh;  8«pt  £ap;iua  »nd  'Apo/iwS, 
Vuig.  A  lanaaik),  the  uune  of  the  third  md  of  Jokum, 
or,  naher,  of  a  diitrict  of  Arabia  Felix  nettled  by  him 
(Gen.  X,  26;  1  Chron.i,20);  auppiMed  to  be  preaerred 
in  the  modem  province  of  UadramatU,  ntuaUd  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  abounding  in  Erankinccnse,  mynh, 
and  aloe  i  but  {as  inlinuUed  in  the  ominoiu  name)  noted 
for  the  insalutffjty  of  the  dinuu  (Abulfeda,  Arabia,  p. 
46;  Niebohr,  £i!KArv&iJtT-^ni&p.S83;  IlMtt,Enlk. 
XI,  iii,  609),  It  wa)  knom  alao  to  the  claaaical  writen 
{XaTpafLtaTtirat,  xvi,  768;  Xarpo^/iirai  or  Xorpa/iw^ 
f  Irai,  PtoL  vi,  7,  25 :  A  tramiHi,  Dion.  Ptnes-  957 ;  Xa- 
Tpapiirinjr,  Sieph.  Byx,  p.  755).— Winer;  Ge«eniua. 
Thia  identification  of  the  localily  Teats  not  only  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  name,  but  is  suppan«d  by  the  prayed 
fact  that  Joktan  Nttled  in  the  Yemen,  along  the  sooth 
coast  of  Arabia,  by  the  physical  characleiistics  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  this  rejpon,  and  by  the  identification  of 
the  nunea  of  Mveral  otherg  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
pnirince  of  Hadramaut  is  dtuated  east  of  the  modtm 
Yemen  (anciently,  as  shown  in  the  aitide  Arabia,  tbe 
limits  of  the  latter  province  embraced  almost  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  tbe  peninsula),  extending  to  the  disliiels 
of  Shihr  and  Mahreh.  lis  capital  is  Shibiam,  a  very 
aneient  dty,  of  which  the  native  writers  give  cnrions 
Bccoonta,  and  its  chief  poiU  areUithat,  ZaTari  [see  8e- 
pfUK],  and  Kiehlm,  whence  a  great  trade  was  carried 
on  in  andeot  times  with  India  and  Africa.  Hadramaut 
ilaelf  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast  with  the  contig- 
uous sandj  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf,  where  lived  the 
gigantic  noe  of  Ad),  is  partly  mounlaiDoua,  with  wa- 
tted valleys,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  its  Irankincense 
(El-Idilsl,  ed.  Jomard,  i,  54;  Niebuht,  DtKnp.  p.  345), 
exporting  also  gum-arabic,  myrrh,  dragon's  blood,  and 
aloes,  the  latter,  however,  being  chiefly  Irom  Socotia, 
which  ia  under  the  rule  of  the  sheik  of  Kesblm  (Nie- 
bahr,  L  &  sq-).  The  early  kings  of  Hadramaut  werv 
Joktanites,  distinct  trom  the  descendants  of  Yaarub,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs  generally;  and  it  is 
bence  to  be  inferred  that  they  wer*  separately  descend- 
ed rmm  Haurmavelh.  They  maintained  thdr  iude- 
pendonce  against  the  powerful  kings  of  Himyer  until 
tbe  latter  were  subdued  at  the  Abysainian  inva^on 
(Ibo-Khaldfln,  qp-CaoHin,  £n<it,  i,  185  sq.).  The  mod- 
em people,  although  mixed  with  other  races,  are  strong- 
ly characteriied  hj  Seree,  fanatical,  and  restless  diqio- 
(dtiona.  They  are  enterprising  merchants,  well  known 
lor  their  tracing  and  travellmg  propenuties. — Smith, 

Ha'aar-shTi'al  (Hebrew  ChOtar'-Shuid',  isn 
isiV,vaiageo/tbtjadial:  Sept. 'AaapffouXo, 'E<rtp- 
aavak  and  'Aotptrwak),  a  dty  on  the  southem  border 
of  Jndah  (Josh,  xv,  28;  Neh.  xi,  26,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned between  Beth-palet  and  Beer-aheba),  atterwaidi 
induded  in  the  territory  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  S;  1 
Chron.  iv,  28,  where  it  is  mentianed  between  Moladah 
and  BaUh) ;  hence  pnibably  midway  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  MedlterraneaiL  See  Hazebih.  Van  de 
Vekle,  on  his  Map,  conJectnTea  the  site  to^be  that  of 
the  ruins  Smceh,  which  he  locates  neariy  half  way  be- 
tween Beer-sbeba  and  HoUdah.    But  see  Shbxa. 

Htt'sar-sn'sall  (Hebrew  Chaitar'-Stuai',  IXTT 
n^lO,  ciBage  of  the  Aorn,  Josh,  xix,  6;  Sept.  'Airip- 
0<n>«i>,Vulg.  Batertutdi,  or  HA'ZAR-SU'SIH  {Ckot- 
mr'-SutBa',  B^D'O  "ISn,  village  o/ioriet,  I  Chron.  iy, 
SI;  Sept.  ^;uav  SftWi^,Tulg.tfiiJn'nutni),B  dty  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  mentioned  between  Beth-marcaboth 
and  Beth-lebaoth  or  Beth-lnrd;  doubtlese,  as  thought 
by  Schwara  (^PaltH.  p.  124),  the  same  as  Saubansah, 
in  the  south  bonier  of  Jndah  (Josh,  xv,  SI),  one  of  Sol- 
omon's "chariotxilies''  (2  Chron.  i,  14).  See  Haze- 
RIM.  It  is  tme  that  "neither  it  nor  its  companion, 
Bbth-harcabotei,  the  '  house  of  chariots,'  is  named  in 
the  list  of  tbe  tnwns  of  Judah  in  chap,  xv,  but  they  are 
included  in  those  oT  Simeiai  Id  1  Chroo,  iv,  81,  with  the 
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ezpren  statement  that  they  cxiMAd  bditt 

the  time  of  David"  (Smith).  Stanley  m 
Set/imarhatotfi, '  the  house  at  chariot^'  an 
itm, '  the  village  of  horses,'  we  racognim  tbe  d^pBta  and 
stations  for  the  hories  and  chariots,  such  as  tboae  yhidi 
in  Solomon's  time  went  to  and  &o  between  Egypt  and 
Palesline''(Sin.aniJPiiJ:p.l60).  "  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er there  was  any  such  communication  between  IboM 
ixiuDtriei  as  early  as  tbe  time  of  Joahua ;  taut  xiay  not 
tbe  rich  gra»y  plains  around  Beersheba  (Robinson,  BA. 
Ra,  i,  20S)  have  been  used  at  certain  aeascms  by  the 
andent  tribes  of  Southern  Palestine  for  pasturing  Iheii 
war  and  chariot  hones.  Just  as  the  grassy  plains  of  Jan- 
l&n  are  nsed  at  the  present  day  by  the  Druse  chie&  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  Turkish  cavalry  and  artillerv  at  D>- 
mascDS?'  (Kitto).  "Still  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
ascribe  to  so  early  a  date  the  names  of  placo  utoaled, 
as  these  were,  in  tbe  Bedouin  country,  where  a  chariot 
must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  horsea  seem 
carefully  exduded  from  the  poeseasjons  of  tbe  iobabit- 
aiits— '  camels,  sheqt,  oxen,  and  aaess'  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  9)" 
(Smith). 
Haa'axm-tK'inar  (2  Chron.  xx,  2).    See  Hazb- 


Haial  (tlV,  1ml,  oT  doubtful  etymology  [see  Luz] ; 
Sept.  juifiul>^,Valgate  on^i^iiiiuBu),  apparently  a  nut- 
bearing  tree,  which  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx,  87,  where  it  in- 
dicates one  of  the  kinds  of  rod  from  which  Jacob  peeled 
the  bark,  and  which  he  placed  in  the  wsIer-lTongha  of 
the  cattle.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  \axd 
or  tDoinut  and  the  abmnd-tree,  as  representing  tbe  lit ; 
in  favor  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Jarchi,  Luther, 
and  others ;  while  tbe  Tulgale,  Saadia^  and  Geaenins 
adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in  the  Sept^  ia 
equally  applicable  to  either.  On  the  one  hand  is  ad- 
duced the  fact  that  in  tbe  Arabic  we  have  louz,  -which 
is  indeed  the  same  word,  and  denotes  the  almond.  Thus 
Abul-Fadli,  as  quoted  by  Celnas  {Ilierobot.  i,  254),  8a_yn 
"Lota  estartrar  nota,et  magna,  foliis  moUibus.  t^ieciee 
duK,  hortensis  et  Bilve8tri&  Hortenda  quoque  dure  sunt 
spcdea,  dulcis  et  amara;"  where  reference  is  evidently 
made  to  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond.  Other  Arab  an- 
thoni  also  describe  the  almond  under  the  name  of  Una. 
But  this  name  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  aa  indi- 
cating the  almond ;  for  R.  Saadias,  in  Ab.  Esrt's  Com- 
mflif.,  as  quoted  by  Celdus  (p.  253),  remarks:  "Lus  est 
amygdalas,quiatta  eam  appellant  Arabea;  namhsduK 
linguE,  et  Syriaca,  ejusdem  sunt  bmiliE."  It  is  also  al- 
leged that  tber«  is  another  word  in  tbe  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, igdt  (Tia^),  which  is  applicable  to  tbe  baxel  <x 
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vtbot.  SeeKiTT.  ThestioiigertAigiiinaitOfitheotb- 
cr  side  anaes  finxn  the  drcumfiUnce  of  another  word, 
A&H  (*1^t9),  having  reference  to  the  almond;  it  is 
Hppoeed,  however,  that  the  latter  applies  to  the  JruU 
cxdaatvcly,  and  the  word  mider  diseussion  to  the  tree ; 
BfisamiQller  identifies  the  thahed  with  the  cultiyated, 
asi  Ikz  with  the  wild  ahnondtree^—Kitto;  Smith.   See 

FKrri. 
The  ahnood  is  difibsed  by  coltore  from  China  to  Spain, 

ffid  n  fomd  to  bear  finmt  weD  on  both  sides  of  the  Med- 
ieaxmean;  but  there  is  no  region  where  it  thrives  bet^ 
ter  than  Syria,  or  where  it  is  so  truly  at  home.  Accord- 
k^jy  when  Jacob  was  sending  a  present  of  those  pro- 
dnetioos  of  Canaan  winch  were  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  an  Egyptian  grandee,  **  the  best  fruits  of  the  land," 
beatiln  bahn,  and  myrrh,  and  honey,  he  bade  his  sons 
taise  ''imts  and  afanonds"  (Gen.  xliii,  11) ;  and  the  orig- 
inal same  of  that  place  so  endeared  to  his  memory  as 


Bakdj  originally  called  Lnz,  was  probably  derived  from 
nne  well-known  tree  of  this  species  To  this  day  "Jor^ 
daa  ahnonds"  is  the  recognised  market-name  for  the 
bat  »wipU»*  of  this  fruit,  in  common  with  Tafilat  dates, 
EfaniefigB,etc  The  name, however, is  little  more  than 
atatfitioo.  The  best  "Jordan  almonds" oontefrMnMal- 
^a.— Fairbaim.    See  Almond. 

Haselelpo'ni,  or  rather  Zblelposi  09idbb:t, 
Aaie  looking  v^pon  me  [or  protection  of  the  pretence,  sc. 
God;  Fttatl  with  the  article,  •^aioVpXn,  haU-TseUU 
p9si\  strictly,  perhaps,  rather  an  epithet,  the  Zele^ponite, 
q, d.  oeertkadowed;  Sept.  'ErniXtX^.Yuig.  Atddphu- 
m),  the  sister  of  Jezreel  and  others,  of  the  descendants 
ef  HeEroQ,8Qn  of  Jndah  (1  Chron. iv, 3).    B.acir.1612. 

y^ay^n^iM,  Ekmest  Lewis,  D.D.,was  bom  in  Neu- 
tdzy  Praana,  Sept.  6, 1777.  He  was  descended  from  a 
iBBg  line  of  Lutheran  ministers.  His  theological  stud- 
ies were  paraned  at  Niesky,  a  Moravian  institution  un- 
der the  aoperintendenoe  of  bishop  Anders.  In  1800  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  the  daasics  in  the  Moravian 
Seorinarr  at  Kazaieth,  Pa.  The  position  he  accepted  in 
oppoakian  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  at  once  em- 
basked  far  America.  In  this  institution  he  labored  with 
eficiHicy  for  eight  years,  and  was  advanced  to  be  head- 
tfarhfw  and  profesaor  of  theology.  Differing  from  his 
br^hien  in  their  views  of  church  government  and  disci- 
pfiM;,he  ooodnded  to  change  his  ecclesiastical  relations, 
and  to  unite  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  whose  serv- 
ice his  fiUhers  had  so  long  lived  and  labored.  In  1809 
he  rBDOTed  to  Philadelf^ua,  and  for  a  time  had  charge 
of  a  pdvate  daasical  sdiooL  For  several  years  he  la- 
boRd  as  a  pactor  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1815  was  elected 
pnfenor  of  theology  in  Hartwick  Seminary,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  ffaawi'^l  department.  In  1830  he  was  chosen 
pnfessor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  literature,  and  of  the 
Orman  langiuge,  in  the  seminary  at  Gettysbmg,  Pa. ; 
and  in  1834  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  in 
t^  thwfl^*gw^^  seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Caro- 
Saau  AU  these  positions  he  filled  with  ability  and  great 
ntiafoctkm  to  the  Church.  He  died  Febu  20, 1868.  As 
a  scholar  he  occupied  a  high  rank.  The  doctorate  he 
BKoved  simnhaneooaly  from  Union  and  Columbia  Col- 
lies, N.  Y.  His  attainments  in  literature  were  varied 
aaft  eztesnve.  He  published  U/e  of  Luther  (1813)  :— 
Maknab/or  CataMtatkm  (1828)  -^Augtburg  Confe*- 
mm,wiAAimotaiiom8:^Eut(ny  of  the  Chrigtktn  Church 
(^iS)-^I£Me,o/tAe  American  Lutheran  Church  (1842) : 
--LifeffJ.H.StmmffilS&l),     (M.L.a) 

ler  (*^3tn^  Ckatsir',  from  "ixn,  to  surround  or 
),  a  word  which  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence 
■  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a  "court'*  or  quadrangle  to 
t  palKe  or  other  buildiDg,  but  which  topographically 
WW  geaerafly  employed  for  the  "villages"  of  people  in 
tww  Anf  msettJed  life,  the  semi-permanent  collec- 
4»  <)f  iftfcffingt  described  b#  traveUers  among  the 
mim  ArMb$  as  cotmatmg  of  rough  stone  walls  oover- 
tiwUhtbe  teatrdoibBy  and  thus  hokUng  a  middle  po- 


sition between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer— so  transitory 
as  to  frumish  an  image  of  the  sudden  termination  of  life 
(Isa.xxxviii,12) — and  the  settled,  permanent  town.  See 
Topographical  Terms. 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.y. :  1.  In  the 
plural,  Ha^icrim,  and  Hazkroth,  for  which  see  below. 
2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazor.  8.  In  com- 
position with  other  words,  giving  a  special  designation 
to  the  particular  "^  village"  intended.  When  thus  in 
union  with  another  word  the  name  is  Hazar  (q.  v.).  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  places  so  named  are 
all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or  else  quite  on  the  confines 
of  civilized  country. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Hax'erim  [many  Uaze^rim]  (Hebrew  Chat^erim', 
O^xn,  viUaget;  Sq)t.  'Aeripwd,  Vulg.  Haaerim),  the 
name  of  a  place,  or  perh.  rather  a  general  designation  of 
the  temporary  villi^es  in  which  the  nomade  Avttes  re- 
sided, especially  between  Gaza  and  *^  the  river  of  Egypt" 
or  el-Arish  (Dent  ii,  28).  Schwarz  suggests  {Paie$(tne, 
p.  93)  that  these  ^  Hazerim"  may  be  a  general  designa- 
tion of  the  many  towns  by  the  name  of  Hazor  and  Ha- 
zar found  in  this  region ;  if  so,  these  probably  all  lay 
near  each  other;  and  itis  a  singular  lact  that  the  sites 
of  at  least  two  of  them,  Hazar-gaddah  and  Hazar-susah, 
seem  to  have  been  immediate^  adjoining  <me  another. 

Haz'erotb  [many  Hcae^rotK]  (Heb.  ChaOseroth', 
ninapT,  viOages;  Sept.  'A(n}p<tf^,  but  Ahkvv  in  Deut.  i, 
1),  the  sixteenth  station  of  the  Israelites,  their  third  af* 
ter  leaving  Sinai,  and  either  four  or  five  days*  march 
from  that  mountain  towards  Canaan  (Numb,  xi,  35 ;  xii, 
16 ;  xxxiii,  17, 18 ;  Deut.  i,  1 ;  comp.  Numb,  x,  33).  It 
was  also  the  first  place  after  Sinai  where  the  camp  re- 
mained for  a  number  of  days.  Here  Aaron  and  Btiriam 
attempted  to  excite  a  rebellion  against  Moses;  and  here 
the  gidlty  Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy  (Numb.  xii). 
Burckhardt  suggested  {TraveU,  p.  495)  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  i4tin  d-Hudhera,  near  the  usual  route  from  Si- 
nai to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea;  an  identification 
that  has  generally  been  acquiesced  in  by  subsequent 
travellers.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Rolunson  as  a  foun- 
tain of  tolerably  good  water,  the  only  perennial  one  in 
that  region,  with  several  low  palm-trees  around  it;  he 
also  remarks  that  the  identification  of  this  spot  with 
Hazeroth  is  important  as  showing  the  route  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Sinai  to  the  Arabah,  which,  if  it  passed 
through  this  place,  must  have  continued  down  the  val- 
ley to  the  Red  Sea,  and  could  not  have  diveiged  through 
the  high  western  plateau  of  the  wilderness  {Researches, 
i,  223).  See  Exode.  **  Its  distance  from  Sinai  accords 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  would  seem  to  war- 
rant us  in  identifjdng  it  with  Hazeroth.  There  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  in  the  position.  The  country  around 
the  fountain  is  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  approaches 
to  it  difficult.  It  does  not  seem  a  suitable  place  for  a 
large  camp.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  an  undulating  plain 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Sinai,  and  running '  a  long 
way  to  the  eastward,'  called  d-Hadherah ;  and  here  he 
wouM  locate  Hazeroth  {Lands  of  the  Bible,  i,  256).  Stan- 
ley thinks  that  the  fountain  called  eIrA  in,  some  distance 
north  of  the  fountain  of  Hudherah,  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  site  of  Hazeroth,  because  'Ain  is  the 
most  important  ^ring  in  this  region,  *and  must  ther^ 
fore  have  attracted  around  it  any  nomadic  settlements, 
such  as  are  implied  in  the  name  Hazeroth,  and  such  as 
that  of  Israel  might  have  been'  {Sinai  and  PaL  p.  82). 
The  approach  to  'Ain  is  easy;  the  glens  around  it  pos- 
sess some  good  pastures;  and  the  road  from  it  to  the 
.£lanitic  Gulf,  along  whose  shore  the  Israelites  appear 
to  have  marched,  is  open  through  the  sublime  ra^-ine  of 
Wetlr.  Still,  those  familiar  with  the  East  know  with 
what  tenacity  old  names  ding  to  old  sites ;  and  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  old  name  Haz- 
eroth is  retained  in  Hudherah.  But  probably  the  name 
may  have  been  given  to  a  wide  district  (Porter,  Hand- 
book for  a,  and  PaL  i,  87  sq.)"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  Schwarz, 
however  {Pakst,  p.  212),  regards  the  site  as  that  oiAin 
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d'Kudeirahj  a  large  fountain  of  sweet  running  water  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  ridge  which  bounds  the  west- 
em  edge  of  the  interior  plateau  of  the  desert  et-Tih 
(Robinson's  Betewrchety  i,  280) ;  a  position  far  too  north- 
ward. 

Haz'ezon-ta'mar  (Hebrew  Chatsatson'-Tamar't 
^m  V^^n,  Gen.  xiv,  7;  Sept.  'Aaaffov^afidp)^  or 
HAZ'AZON-TA'MAR  (Heb.  [precisely  the  converse  of 
the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.]  Chaisett<m''Tamar'y  "ji^t?^ 
^53P,  2  Chron.  xx,  2 ;  Sept.  'A<ra<rdv  Oaftap)f  the  name 
under  which,  at  a  very  eariy  period  in  the  history  of 
Palestine,  and  in  a  document  believed  by  many  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all  these  early  records,  we  first  hear  of  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  En-oedi  (q.  v.).  The 
Amorites  were  dwelling  at  Hazazon-Tamar  when  the 
four  kings  made  their  incursion,  and  fought  their  suc- 
cessful battle  with  the  five  (Gen.  xiv,  7).  The  name 
occurs  only  once  again — in  the  records  of  the  reign  of 
Uezekiah  (2  Chron.  xx,  2)— when  he  is  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  horde  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Mehu- 
nim,  and  men  of  Mount  Seir,  whom  he  afterwards  so 
completely  destroyed,  and  who  were  no  doubt  pursuing 
thus  far  exactly  the  same  route  as  the  Ass3rrians  had 
done  a  thousand  years  before  them.  Here  the  expla- 
nation, "  which  is  En-gedi,"  is  added.  The  existence  of 
the  earlier  appellation,  after  £n-gedi  had  been  so  long 
in  use,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  these 
old  Oriental  names,  of  which  more  modem  instances 
are  frequent.  SeeAccHO;  BBTH8An>A,etc.  Schwarz, 
however,  unnecessarily  supposes  {PaletL  p.  21)  the  two 
passages  to  refer  to  different  lootlities,  the  earlier  of 
which  he  assigns  (on  Talmudical  evidence)  to  Zoab  (q. 
v.). 

Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean  the 
^pruning  or  feUing  of  the  paltrT  (Gesen.  Theg,  p.  612), 
or  perhaps  better, "  a  row  of  paim-treeeT  (FUrst,  Lex.  s. 
v.).  Jerome  {Qu(Bst,  in  Gm,)  renders  it  urbs  palmarunu 
This  interpretation  of  the  name  is  home  out  by  the  an- 
cient reputation  of  the  palms  of  En-gedi  (Ecdus.  xxiv, 
14,  and  the  citations  from  Pliny,  given  under  that  nan)e). 
The  Samaritan  Version  has  '^*T3.  aibD=the  VaUey  of 
Cadi,  possibly  a  conruption  of  En-gedL  The  Taxgums 
have  En-gedi,  Perhaps  this  was  the  "dty  of  palm- 
trees"  (/r  hai-temarim)  out  of  which  the  Kenitcs,  the 
tribe  of  Moses's  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Judg. 
i,  16).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of  Balaam  to  the 
Kenite  (Numb,  xxiv,  21)  b  at  once  explained.  Stand- 
ing as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty  points  of  the  highlands 
opposite  Jericho,  the  westem  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as 
far  as  En-gedi  would  be  before  him,  and  the  cliff,  in  the 
clefts  of  which  the  Kenites  had  fixed  their  secure 
^  nest,"  would  be  a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This 
has  been  alluded  to  by  Prof. Stanley  {S.  and  P.p.  225, 
n.  4).— Smith,  s.  v.  De  Saulcy  {NarraJtioe,  i,  149)  and 
Schwarz  {Palestine,  p.  109)  think  that  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  name  is  preserved  in  the  tract  and  wady  et-Hu- 
sa$ah  (Bobinson's  Retearches,  ii,  248,  244),  a  little  north 
of  Ain-Jidy. 

Ha'^ziel  (Heb.  Chaziel%  ix'^tn,  vision  of  God;  Sept 
'AX^ifiK  V.  r.  'Icii^X),  a  "son"  of  the  Gershonite  Shimei, 
and  chief  of  the  family  of  Laadan  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9). 
aa  1014. 


I'zo  (Heb.  Chaxo',  Itn,  perhaps  for  HltlT,  vision; 

Sept  'A^av,yulg.  ^2ati),  one  of  the  sons  of  Nahor  by 
Milcah  (Gen.  xxii,  22).  RC  dr.  2040.  The  only  dew 
to  the  locality  settled  by  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  iden- 
tification of  Chesed,  and  the  other  sons  of  Nahor ;  and 
hence  he  must,  in  all  likdihood,  be  placed  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  or  the  adjacent  countries.  Bunsen  (Bibel^ 
werk,  I,  ii,  49)  suggests  Ckazene  by  the  Euphrates  (Ste- 
phan.  Byzant.),  in  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Chazene  (Xa- 
Ktivff)  in  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  786). — Smith. 

I'aor  (Heb.  ChaUor',  ^ixn,  vittage  [see  Ha- 


ZER^] ;  Sept.  'Affiup,  but  ij  avXi)  in  Jer.  xlix,  28, 80, 33), 
the  name  of  several  places.  See  also  £m-H  azob  ;  Baal- 
Hazor;  Hazor-Hadattah;  Hazerix. 

1.  A  dty  near  the  waters  of  lake  Merom  (Huleh), 
the  seat  of  Jabin,  a  powerful  Onaanitish  king,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  summons  sent  by  him  to  all  the  neighbcv- 
ing  kings  to  assist  him  against  the  Israelites  (Josh,  xi,  1 
-5).  He  and  his  confederates  were,  however,  defeated 
and  slain  by  Joshua,  and  the  dty  burned  to  the  ground 
(Josh,  xi,  10-18 ;  Josephus,  ^n/.  v,  5, 1) :  being  the  only 
one  of  those  northern  dties  which  was  burned  by  Joshos, 
doubtless  because  it  was  too  strong  and  important  to 
leave  standing  in  his  rear.  It  was  the  prindpal  dty  of 
the  whole  of  North  Palestine,  "  the  head  of  all  those 
kingdoms"  (Josh,  x,  10 ;  see  J^nome,  Onomast,  s.  v.  Asor). 
Like  the  other  strong  places  of  that  part,  it  stood  on  an 

eminence  (bin.  Josh,  xi,  18,  A.y.  ''strength"),  but  the 
district  around  must  have  been  on  the  whole  fiat,  and 
suitable  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  "  very  many"  chariots 
and  horses  which  formed  part  of  the  forces  of  the  king 
of  Hazor  and  his  confederates  (Josh,  xi,  4,  6,  9;  Judg. 
iv,  8).    But  by  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak  the 
Canaanites  had  recovered  part  of  the  territory  then 
lost,  had  rebuilt  Hazor,  and  were  ruled  by  a  king  with 
the  andent  royal  name  of  Jalun,  under  whose  power 
the  Israelites  were,  in  punishment  for  their  sins,  re- 
duced.   From  this  yoke  they  were  delivered  by  Debo- 
rah and  Barak,  after  which  Hazor  remained  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  Israelites,  and  bebnged  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  86;  Judg.  iv,  2;  1  SanL  xii,  9). 
Solomon  did  not  overlook  so  important  a  post,  and  the 
fortification  of  Hazor,  Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points 
of  defence  for  the  entrance  from  Syria  and  Assyria,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime  lowland  re- 
spectivdy,  was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  for  his  levy  of 
taxes  (1  Kings  ix,  15).    Later  still  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  towns  and  districts  whose  inhabitants 
were  carried  off  to  Assyria  by  Tiglath-Rleser  (2  Kings 
XV,  29;  Josephus,  i4fi/.ix,  11, 1).    We  encounter  it  once 
more  in  1  Mace  xi,  67,  where  Jonathan,  after  encamp- 
ing for  the  night  at  the  "  water  of  Gennesar,"  advances 
to  the  "plain  of  Asor"  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  6,  7;  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Maccabees  has  prefixed  an  n  fh>m  the 
preceding  word  niBiov ;  A.  V. "  Nasor")  to  meet  Deme- 
trius, who  was  in  possesdcm  of  Kadesh  (xi,  68 ;  Jose- 
phus as  above).    See  Nasor.    Raumer  queries  wheth- 
er it  may  not  have  been  the  andent  town  of  Naasm, 
which  king  Baldwin  IV  passed  on  his  way  from  Tibe- 
rias to  Saphet  (WilL  Tyr.  p.  1014) ;  and  his  reason  for 
this  conjecture  is  that  the  Vulgate  gives  Naason  for  the 
Asor  ('Affi^)  of  Tobit  i,  1  (Raimier,  PaiSstina,  p.  1 14,  n.). 
See  Asor. 

The  name  Hazor  still  lingers  in  several  places  around 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Robinson,  B,  IL  iii,  68, 
81,  401).  There  is  one  Hazury  on  a  commanding  site 
above  Oesarea  Philippi,  and  dose  to  the  great  castle  of 
Subdbeh.  Here  Kdth  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  874)  and 
Stanley  {Sin,  and  Pal  p.  889)  would  place  the  ancient 
capital  of  Canaan.  But  the  territory  of  Naphtali  hard- 
ly extended  so  far  eastward.  Another  Hasur  is  in  the 
plain,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Dan ;  but  ndther 
does  this  site  quite  accord  with  the  Scripture  notices 
(Porter's  Damascus,  i,  804;  Van  de  Ydde,  Memoir,  p. 
818).  Schwan  {Palest,  p.  91)  thinks  a  village  which 
he  calls  ^ncr,  between  Banias  and  Meshdel  (el-Mejel), 
may  be  the  ancient  Hazor;  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Ain  ei-Haxury  marked  on  Zimmerman's  Map  a  little 
north-east  of  Banias,  which,  however,  is  too  far  east 
There  is  a  place  marked  as  Azur  on  Zimmerman's  Metp, 
a  little  north-east  of  Kedes  (Kadesh),  which  unques- 
tionably lay  in  Naphtali ;  but  M.  De  Saulcy  {NarraU 
ii,  406)  denies  that  this  can  have  been  the  Hazor  of  Ja- 
bin (which  he  distinguishes  from  the  Hazor  of  Solo- 
mon), and  in  a  long  aioument  (p.  400-^5)  he  contends 
that  it  was  situated  on^e  site  of  some  extensive  ruins, 
which  he  reports  at  a  place  called  indefmitely  el-Khan, 
on  the  hills  skirting  the  north-«a8terly  shore  of  the  lake 
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li-Hiik^  in  th«  direction  of  Baniaa.    Tan  de  Yelde 

{Mmoir,  p.  318)  likewiae  thinks  the  Hazor  of  Joshua 

Aferent  from  that  of  Judges  (although  both  were  ruled 

by  t  Jabin,  evidently  a  hereditary  titled  and  inclines 

to  Rgard  En-Hazor  (Josh,  xix,  37)  as  identical  with 

the  latter,  and  with  a  ruined  Hazur  in  the  middle  of 

Galike  (about  two  hours  from  Bint  Jebeil) ;  while  he 

Mesa  to  acquiesce  in  the  identification  of  the  eastern 

fiasor  with  a  Hazur  (Porter,  Darmucusj  i,  304)  or  Katr 

Awtar  (Seetzen),  or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  Tell  Hate, 

coTeied  with  remains,  and  jutting  out  from  Merj  Ayun 

tOTirds  the  Huleh  plain.    The  Hazor  of  Josh,  xix,  36, 

bebefierra  to  be  Tdl  HazuTy  south-east  of  Ramah.    All 

thia,  however,  is  vague  and  confused.    Mr.  Thomson, 

who  visited  thb  region  in  1843,  believed  Hazor  may  be 

identified  with  the  present  castle  of  ffunkit  north  of  the 

Hakh  {BatUoOL  Sacra,  1846,  p.  202).    The  editor  (Dr. 

Sobinson),  however,  thinks  the  arguments  adduced  more 

plattable  than  sound  («&.  p.  212),  and  advocates  the  opin- 

ion  of  Rev.  £.  Smith,  that  Tell  KhuretbeAy  at  the  south 

evi  of  the  [dain  of  Kedes,  is  better  entitled  to  be  re- 

gsnkd  as  the  site  of  Hazor  {BibHotheca  Sacra,  1847,  p. 

4fi3).    Accordingly,  in  the  new  ed.  of  his  ResearcheSf 

after  iM>Kicing  and  rejecting  several  other  sites  proposed 

Qu,  63, 81,  402),  he  at  lei^^  fixes  upon  this  as  best 

^gieciiig  with  the  ancient  notices  of  this  city  (ib.  p. 

I&).    There  are,  as  the  name  Khureibeh,**nuia,'^  im- 

pficB,  sooK  ancient  rains  on  the  tell,  but  they  are  those 

of  a  village.     There  are  still  other  ruins  of  an  ancient 

town  which  occupy  a  commanding  site  on  the  south 

biak  of  wady  Uendaj,  overlooking  the  valley  and  lake 

of  Merom,  and  about  six  miles  south  of  Kedesh,  which 

ii  a  DOC  improbable  site  for  the  ancient  Hazor  (Robin- 

SQO,  BSd,  Rat,  iii,  363,  365) ;  and  the  plain  beneath  it, 

stictehing  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  might  take  the  name 

if  the  dty  Astw,  as  Josephus  seems  to  indicate  {L  c), 

Ktter  {Erdk.  xv,  260)  accepts  the  Hazury  proposed  by 

Baickhardt  (Fror.  p.  44) ;  apparently  the  inconsidera- 

Ue  ruin  oo  the  rocl^  declivity  above  Banias  (Robinson, 

Ret.  new  ed.  iii,  402).     Captain  Wilson  prefers  the  iso- 

Ittcd  TtU  ilarah,  covered  with  ruins,  about  two  miles 

KMth-east  of  Kedesh  (Jour.  Sac  Lit.  1866,  p.  245).    But 

■one  <^  these  last  cited  places  retain  the  ancient  name. 

Fimdly,  Dr.  Thomson  is  confident  (Lofid  and  Book,  i, 

49)  that  the  true  spot  is  Ifazere  (the  above  Hazur  of 

Van  de  Ydde,  east  of  a  more  northern  Ramah),  in  the 

cestxe  of  the  mountainous  region  overhanging  lake 

Hideh  on  the  north-west,  containing  numerous  ancient 

RDiaina,  and  locally  connected  by  tradition  with  the  Is- 

nelitish  victory ;  although  Dr.  Robinson  (incorrectly) 

objects  to  this  site  {Bib,  Res,  new  ed.  iii,  63)  that  it  is 

too  (ar  from  the  lake,  and  within  the  territory  of  Asher. 

2.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Jndah  (but  probably  not 
one  of  those  asngned  to  Simeon,  since  it  is  not  named  in 
the  fist.  Josh,  xix,  1-9),  mentioned  between  Kedesh  (Ka- 
de^i-Bamea)  and  I^man  (Josh,  xv,  23,  where  the  Vat. 

S.  of  Uie  Sept.  unites  with  the  following  name,  'Xaop- 
'  %  Alex.  MS.  omits,  Vulg.  A  tor).  We  may  reason- 
ably oonjeetaie  that  this  was  the  central  town  of  that 
■ame,  the  other  Hazors  of  the  same  connection  (Hazor- 
Htdartah,  and  Kerioth-Hezron  or  Hazor-Amam)  being 
pnbably  so  called  for  distinction*  sake ;  and  in  that  case 
we  nay  perhaps  locate  it  at  a  ruined  site  marked  on 
Taa  de  Ydde's  Map  as  Tajfibeh  (the  et-Taiyib  of  Rob- 
■sen,  i2et.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  114),  on  a  tell  around  the 
aovth-wcst  base  of  which  runs  the  wady  ed-Dheib, 
cnptying  into  the  Dead  Sea.    See  Nos.  3  and  4. 

3.  Hazob-Hadattah  (for  so  the  Heb.  tvpnn  ^isn. 
i.t.  Nat  Hazor,  should  be  understood;  since  there  is  no 
CD^ola  between  the  words,  and  the  sense  in  verse  32  re- 
qnies  thb  condensation;  Sept.  omits, yuIg.^M>rf»apa), 
a  dty  in  the  south  of  Judah  (but  not  the  extreme  Sim- 
•onte  portion),  mentioned  between  Bealoth  and  Keri- 
^  {ioaiL  XT,  25) ;  probably,  as  suggested  in  Keil  and 
DeficacA'f  GmmaHary,  ad  loc.  (Edmb.  ed.  p.  160),  the 
>*anf  mte  d-ffudhakrah  (jf  Robinson's  Researches  (ill, 
^PPtBtL  /v  lU),  Bouth  of  Hebron,  in  the  immediate  vi- 


cinity of  el-Beyudh  (the  Beiyudh  of  Van  de  Yelde^s 
Map,  about  half  way  between  Kerioth  and  Arad).  See 
Nos.  2.  and  4. 

4.  Hazor-Amam  (to  be  so  joined  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  in  No.  2),  probably  identified  with  Kerioth-Her- 

zon  (in  the  Heb.  the  four  names  stand  V't'^SCn  ni'^np 
Um  *li^n  K^n,  villages  o/Ckelsron  which  Wchatsor- 
Amamf  Sept.  at  ToXitc  'Anpdw  [v.  r.  *Afffpwfi],  e^rti 
lari  'Affwp,  Kai  'Afiafi  [v.  r.  'Atrtpinfiafji] ;  Vulg.  Carioth, 
Hesron,  hoc  est  Asor,  Amam),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (but  apparently  not  in  the  Simeonite  territory), 
mentioned  between  Bealoth  and  Shema  (Josh,  xv,  24- 
26) ;  no  doubt  (if  thus  combined)  the  modem  eUKhU' 
reyetein,  as  suggested  by  Robinson  {Researches,  iii,  Ap- 
P^mL  p.  114).    See  Kebioth. 

5.  (Vat  MS.  of  Sept.  omits;  Vulg.  Asor,")  A  dty 
inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  alter  the  Captivity,  men- 
tioned between  Ananiah  and  Ramah  (Neb.  xi,  88) ;  pos- 
sibly the  modem  Gazur,  a  short  distance  east  of  Jaflk 
(for  others  of  the  associated  names,  although  likewise 
within  the  ancient  territory  of  Dan,  are  also  assigned  to 
Benjamin),  since  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v. 
Asor)  mention  a  Hazor  in  the  vicinity  of  Ascalon,  al- 
though they  assign  it  to  Judah,  and  confound  it  with 
those  in  the  south  of  that  tribe  (Robinson's  Researt^, 
ii,  370,  note).  From  the  places  mentioned  with  it,  as 
Anathoth,  Nob,  Ramah,  eta,  it  would  seem  to  have  lain 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  no  great  dbtance  therefrom. 
Schwarz  thinks  it  is  called  Chasor  (^On)  in  the  Tal- 

mudical  writers  {Palest,  p.  162).  Robinson  suggests  the 
identity  of  Hazor  and  the  modem  Tell  A  sur,  a  ruin  on  a 
little  hill  about  six  miles  north  of  Bethel  {Bib.  Res.  u, 
264,  note).  This,  however,  appears  to  be  too  far  from 
Ramah.  Tobler  mentions  a  min  called  Khurbet  A  rsur, 
near  Ramah,  a  little  to  the  west,  the  situation  of  which 
would  answer  better  to  Hazor  {Topogr.  ii,  400;  Van  de 
Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  819).  The  place  in  question  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  Baal-hazor  (q.  v.)  of  2  Sam. 
xiii,23. 

6.  A  region  of  Arabia,  spoken  of  as  an  important 
place,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kedar,  in  the  prophetic  denun- 
ciations of  desolation  upon  both  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xlix,  28-33).  It  can  hardly  be  Petra,  as  supposed 
by  Vitringa  {on  fsa.,  i,  p.  624),  nor  the  Asor  placed  by 
Eusebius  8  niiles  west  of  Philadelphia  ( Hitzig,  Jeraioj, 
p.  196),  but  probably  is  a  designation  of  the  confines  of 
Arabia  with  south-eastern  Pidestine,  inhabited  by  no- 
made  tribes  dwelling  in  mere  encampments.    See  Ha- 

ZAR. 

Hazznrim.    See  Helkath-hazzurdl 

Head  (properly  di(^,  rosh,  ks^Xti),  the  topmost 

part  of  the  human  body. 

L  Anatomically  considered,  the  general  character  of 
the  human  head  is  such  as  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  distinguish  man  from  every  oth- 
er animal.  At  the  same  time,  different  families  of  man- 
kind are  marked  by  peculiarities  of  constmction  in  the 
head,  which,  though  in  individual  cases,  and  when  ex- 
tremes are  compared  together,  they  run  one  into  the 
other,  to  the  entire  loss  of  distinctive  lines,  yet  are  in  the 
general  broadly  contrasted  one  with  the  other.  These 
peculiarities  in  the  stracture  of  the  skull  give  rise  to  and 
are  connected  with  other  peculiarities  of  feature  and 
general  contour  of  face.  In  the  union  of  cranial  pecul- 
iarities with  those  of  the  face,  certain  dear  marks  are 
presented,  by  which  phyuologists  have  been  able  to 
range  the  individuals  of  our  race  into  a  few  great  class- 
es, and  in  so  doing  to  afford  an  unintentional  corrobora- 
tion of  the  information  which  the  Scriptures  afford  re- 
garding the  origin  and  dispersion  of  mankind.  Clam- 
per, one  of  the  most  learned  and  clear-minded  physi- 
cians of  the  18th  century,  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  who  drew  attention  to  the  classification  of  the  hu- 
man features,  and  endeavored,  by  means  of  w^at  he 
termed  the  facial  angle,  to  furnish  a  method  for  distin- 
guishing different  nations  and  races  of  men,  which,  be- 
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log  himself  an  eminent  limner,  he  designed  for  applica- 
tion chiefly  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  which,  Uioogh 
far  from  producing  s^ctly  definite  and  scientific  results, 
yet  affords  views  that  are  not  without  interest,  and  ap- 
proximations that  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  some- 
thing better  (see  a  collection  of  Camper's  ]necee  entitled 
(Euvres  qui  outpour  Ohjet  FHistoire  Naturelkj  la  Pkyti" 
oloffUj  et  rAnatorme  comparie,  Paris,  1803).  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  the  celebrated  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  whose  merits 
in  the  entire  sphere  of  natural  history  are  so  transcend- 
ent, that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  accurate  and 
satisfactory  classifications  in  regard  to  cranial  structure 
which  now  prevaiL  Camper  had  observed  that  the 
breadth  of  the  head  differs  in  different  nations;  that 
the  heads  of  Asiatics  (the  Kalmucs)  have  the  greatest 
breadth ;  that  those  of  Europeans  have  a  middle  degree 
of  breadth ;  and  that  the  skulls  of  the  African  negroes 
are  the  narrowest  of  all.  This  circumstance  was  by  Blu- 
menbach made  the  foundation  of  his  arrangement  and 
description  of  skulls.  By  comparing  different  forms  of 
the  human  cranium  together,  that  eminent  physiologist 
was  led  to  recognise  three  great  types,  to  which  all  oth- 
ers could  be  referred — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and 
Ethiopic  These  three  differ  more  widely  from  each 
other  than  any  other  that  can  be  found ;  but  to  these 
three,  Blumenbach,  in  his  classification  of  skulls,  and  of 
the  races  of  men  to  which  they  belong,  added  two  oth- 
ers, in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the  three 
forms  already  mentioned.  In  this  way  five  classy  are 
established,  corresponding  with  five  great  families.    1. 


Forms  ot  Sknlls  of  different  races :  1,  Ethiopian ;  2,  Mon- 
golian ;  8,  Caucasian ;  4,  Malay ;  6,  American  Savage. 

The  Caucasian  family,  comprising  the  nations  of  Europe, 
some  of  the  Western  Asiatics,  etc,  have  the  head  of  the 
most  symmetrical  shape,  aknost  round,  the  forehead  of 
moderate  extent,  the  cheek-bones  rather  narrow,  with- 
out any  projection,  but  a  direction  downwards  from  the 
molar  process  of  the  frontal  bone ;  the  alveolar  edge 
well  rounded;  the  front  teeth  of  each  Jaw  placed  per- 
pendicularly ;  the  face  of  oval  shape,  straight,  features 
moderately  prominent;  forehead  arched;  nose  narrow, 
slightly  arched;  mouth  small;  chin  full  and  round.  2. 
The  second  is  the  Mongolian  variety.  8.  Ethiopian.  4. 
Malay  and  South  Sea  Idanders.  5.  American.  The  de- 
scription of  their  peculiarities  may  be  found  in  Prich- 
ard's  Reaearches  into  the  Phytical  History  of  Man,  2d  ed. 
i,  167  sq.  The  reader  may  also  consult  Lawrence's  />c- 
'"•^<  on  the  Natural Hittory  qfMan;  J.  Muller*s  Hand^ 


Uuh  dor  Phytiologie,  But  the  most  recent,  if  not  the 
best  work  on  the  subject  before  us  b  Prichard*s  Natural 
History  of  Man  (1848),  a  work  which  comprises  and  re- 
views, in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophy,  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  written  and  discovered  on  the  (vigin,  phys- 
ical structure,  and  propagation  over  the  earth  of  the  race 
of  man.  In  this  invaluable  work  full  details  may  be 
found  of  the  methods  of  studying  the  hmnan  head  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  of  some  others,  not  less  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  nor  less  valuable  in  their  results 
(see  particulariy  p.  116  sq.)«— Kitto,  s.  v. 

IL  Scriptural  Refermees. — ^This  part  of  the  human 
body  has  generally  been  conndered  as  the  abode  of  in- 
teUigenoe,  while  the  heart,  or  the  parts  placed  near  it, 
have  been  accounted  the  place  where  the  affections  lie 
(Gen.  iii,  15;  Psa.  iii, 8 ;  Ecdes.  ii,  14).  The  head  and 
the  heart  are  sometimes  taken  for  the  entire  person  (Isa. 
i,  5).  Even  the  head  alone,  as  being  the  chief  member, 
frequently  stands  for  the  man  (Prov.  x,  6).  The  head 
also  denotes  sovereignty  (1  Cor.  xi,  8).  Covering  the 
head,  and  cutting  off  the  hair,  were  signs  of  mourning 
and  tokens  of  distress,  which  were  enhanced  by  throw- 
ing ashes  on  the  head,  together  with  sackcloth  (Amoe 
viii,10;  Job  i,20;  Lev.xxi,5;  Deut.xiv,l;  2Sain.xiii, 
10;  E8th.iv,  1) ;  while  anointing  the  head  was  practised 
on  festive  occasions,  and  considered  an  emblem  of  fe- 
licity (Ecdes.  ix,  8;  Psa.  xxiii,  5;  Luke  vii,  46).  See 
Anoint.    It  was  not  unusual  to  swear  by  the  head 

(Matt.  V,  86) Kitto,s.v.   The  lihnae  to  HJt  up  the  head 

of  any  one,  is  to  exalt  him  (Psa.  iii,  8 ;  ex,  7) ;  and  (o 
return  or  ffive  back  upon  one's  head,  is  to  be  requited,  reo 
ompensed  (Psa.  vii,  16;  Joel  iii,4;  Ezek.  ix,  10;  xi,  21 ; 
xvi,  43;  xvii,19;  xxii,81).  So,  your  blood  be  on  your 
own  heads  (Acts  xviii,  6) ;  the  guilt  of  your  destruction 
rests  upon  yourselves  (2  Sam.  i,  16;  1  Kings  ii,  83,  37^ 
The  term  head  is  used  to  signify  the  chief,  one  to  whom 
others  are  subordinate;  the  prince  of  a  people  or  state 
(Judg.  X,  18;  xi,8;  1  Sam.  xv,  17;  Psa.  xviii,  48;  Imu 
vii,  8, 9) ;  of  a  famUy,  the  head,  chief,  patriarch  (Exod. 
vi,  14;  Numb,  vii,  2;  1  Chron.  v,  24) ;  of  a  husband  in 
relation  to  a  wife  (Gen.  iii,  16;  1  Cor.  xi,  8 ;  Eph.  v,  28). 
So  of  Christ  the  head  in  relation  to  his  Church,  which  is 
his  body,  and  its  members  his  members  (1  Cor.  xii,  27 ; 
xi,8;  Eph. i, 22;  iv,15;  v,28;  CoLi,18;  ii,10,19);  of 
God  in  relation  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  xi,  3).  Head  is  also 
used  for  what  is  highest,  uppermost ;  the  top,  sumntU  of  a 
mountain  (Gen.viii,6;  £xod.xvii,9,10;  xix,20).  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord^s  house  shall  be  established  at  the 
head  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  higher  than  the 
hills,  L  e.  it  shall  be  a  prince  among  the  mountains  (Isa. 
ii,  2).  Four  heads  of  rivers,  i.  e.  four  rivers  into  which 
the  waters  divide  themselves  (Gen.  ii,  10).  Head  stone 
of  the  comer  (Psa.  cxviii,  22),  either  the  highest,  form- 
ing the  top  or  coping  of  the  comer;  or  lowest,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  building. — Bastow.  See 
Corner. 

m.  Hair  qfthe  Head  (9*10)  was  by  the  Hebrews 
wom  thick  and  fuU  as  an  ornament  of  the  person  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,  8 ;  Jer.  vii,  29) ;  a  bald  head,  besides  exposing 
one  to  the  suspicion  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii,48  sq.),  was  al- 
ways a  cause  of  mortification  (2  Kings  ii,  28 ;  Isa.  iii,  17, 
24;  comp.  Sueton.  Cass.  45;  Domii,  18;  Homer,  Iliad,  ii, 
219;  Hariri,  10,  p.  99,  ed.  Sacy) ;  among  the  priestly  or^ 
der  it  therefore  amounted  to  a  positive  disqualification 
(Lev.  xxi,  20 ;  Mishna,  Bechoroth,  vii,  2) ;  among  the 
Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  the  hair  was  regularly 
shorn  (Gen.  xli,  14),  and  only  allowed  to  go  uncut  in 
seasons  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii,  86).  Hair  so  long  as  to 
descend  to  the  shoulders,  however,  seems  only  in  early- 
times  to  have  been  the  habit,  in  the  male  sex,  Mrith 
youth  (2  Sam.  xiv,  26;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii,  7, 8;  Horace, 
Od,  ii,  5, 21 ;  iii,  20, 14).  Tfea  cropped  it  from  time  to 
time  with  shears  (^51?,  H'jiT3;  comp.  Ezek.  xliv,  20, 
and  the  KOfjoj  fuicpd  of  the  Babylonians,  Strabo  xvi,  746). 
See,  however,  Nazarite.  Among  the  late  Jews  lon^ 
hair  in  men  was  esteemed  a  weakness  (1  Cor.  xi,  14; 
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eaai^  Fhitazcb,  Quagt.  Rom,  xiy;  Oem.  Alex.  Pad,  iii, 
106;  EpipluBi.  fftar.  Ixviii,  6 ;  Jerome  ad  Ezeck,  xliv) ; 
bat  it  was  oUMsrwise  in  Sparta  ( Arutot. iZAef.  i,9;  He- 
iod.i,83;  Xenoph. Z«ac  xi,  3 ;  oomp.AriBtoph.^11. 1287 
«^) ;  and  to  the  priests  any  curtailment  of  it  was  for- 
ttiUen  (Ocho,  Z^o.  Babb.  p.  118;  for  the  long  hair  on 
the  Fexsepotitan  remains,  see  Niehnhz^T'rav.ii  128;  and 
Ar  tliat  of  the  Asiatic  priests  in  general,  see  Movers, 
ndmc  i,  €82 :  on  the  AsB3nrian  monuments  it  is  always, 
ia  the  ease  of  natives  at  least,  represented  as  long  and 
diboateiy  coiled;  see  Layard, passim).  Only  in  cases 
€f  fcfigioas  TOWS  did  mates  suffer  it  to  grow  uncut  (Acts 
xrm,  18;  see  Kninol,  ad  loc.).  Femalo,  on  the  contra- 
ry, set  great  value  upon  the  hair  (1  Cor.  L  c. ;  compare 
Gitt.xv,l;  Lakevii,88;  Johnzi,2  [Rev.  ix,8];  Phi- 
kelc  £p,  26 ;  Fhitarch,  De  viL  art  aL  iii ;  Harmer,  ill, 
819;  BosemnOUer,  Mor^aiL  vi,  108;  Kype,  Obterw,  ii, 
220).  Thoe  were  various  modes  of  putting  up  the  hair 
(Esdcxliv,  20 ;  comp.  Herod,  iv,  175, 191) ;  and  it  was  a 
etttnte  that  men  shduld  not  cut  off  the  earlocks  (rMB 
^JiT,  Lev.  xix,  27 ;  A.  V.  ^  round  the  comers  of  the 
liesd^.  Women,  especially,  were  wont  to  curl  the  hair 
(ba.  iii,24;  see  Gesen.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Serv.  ad  jEn,  xii, 
9e),aad  to  braid  it  (2  Kings  ix,30;  Judith  x,8 ;  1  Pet 
S,3;  11^01.11,9;  comp.  Joseph.  PTor,  iv, 9, 10 ;  Homer, 
/li,S30;  xiv,  175;  Harmer,  ii,  881 :  to  go  with  dbhev- 
tSed  hair  [passu  crnabiui]  was  a  mark  of  grief,  3  Mace,  i, 
9:  eomp.  Luke  vii,  38 ;  Lightfoot,C|^.  p.  1081 ;  but  rus- 
tk  maidpns  often  let  the  hair  fall  in  loose  tresses  [H^*?, 
Gctt.vii,6;  comp.  Anacr.icxix,  7],  merely  bound  with  a 
liblMa^,  or  even  to  interweave  it  with  gems  or  other 
{lUadf  zvii,  52),  and  in  later  times  to  ornament  it 
daborately  (see  Lightfoot,C^.p.498;  Hartmann, 
B^,  ii,  208  sq.).  See  Head-dress.  Even  men  some- 
tBMs  appeared  with  curls  (Joseph,  ilnt.  xiv, 9, 4;  comp. 
ircr,iv,9,10;  Philo,C^.ii,479;  Phitarch,Z^r^,22), 
whieh,  however,  was  generally  disapproved  (Philo,  0pp. 
5,306,479;  acero,^ext.8;  Artemid.ii,6;  Martial, ii, 36; 
PboeyL  SaitenU  194  sq. ;  Clement  Alexand.  Pad.  iii,  p. 
101).  Combe  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (other 
BStioos  knew  them,  Ovid,  FctsL  i,  405 ;  Petron.  Sat  126 ; 
ApaLAmu  ii,  p.  213;  comp.  lUady  xiv,  176),  although 
thej,  as  well  as  hair-pins,  are  referred  to  in  the  Talmud 
(Hartmaxm,  p.  224  sq.).  Hair-powder  was  unknown  to 
Che  anrifnts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  used  to  anoint 
the  hair  with  costly  oils  (Psa.xxiii,5;  cxxxiii,2;  Matt. 
vi,17;  Lakevii,46;  Joseph.  i4}i^ xix, 4, 1 ;  asalsonon- 
Jcnrish  nadona,  Plutarch,  Pracepia  cor^,  29;  Horace, 
fttn,ll,16;  iii,  29,  2;  Ovid, vl rf  .tm.  i,  606;  TibuL  i, 
49i;  Soetonins,  Cdss.  67;  Apul. Metam. ii,  30, Bip.),  and 
gBv«  it  a  brilliant  lustre  by  a  mixture  of  goldndust  in 
vogoents  (Joseph,  il  jj^viii,  7, 3 ;  comp.  Lamprid. 


17),  as  the  hair  offmentals  is  generally  black 

(Gaat.  iv,  1 ;  v,  11 :  David's  rufous  hair  is  named  as  pe- 

eri^  1  Sam.  xvi,  12).    A  conunon  method  of  dressing 

the  hair  among  many  ancient  nations  (Pliny,  xv,  24 ; 

xxiii,«2,46;  xxvi,93;  xxviii,51;  Athen,xii,542;  VaL 

l£Kx.ii,l,5;  Diod.Sic.v,28;  but  not  among  the  Greeks, 

Flosareb,  Apopht,  reg.  p.  19,  Tanchn.),  and  one  highly 

wtfwnpd  by  modem  Orientals,  namely,  to  stain  it  red- 

<&ib-ydk9w  by  means  of  hama  [see  Camphire],  al- 

thoogh  perhaps  not  unknown  to  the  Hebrewesses  (see 

CaoL  vii,  5),  as  an  imitation  of  the  generslly  prized 

goldai-hiied  locks  (Jaxfi  crmti)  of  antiquity  {Iliad,  i, 

U7;  n,642;  Viig:^©fciv,649;  Ovid, Fort. ii, 763;  Stat. 

AdkiLi,162;  Petron. ^ot  105;  ApuL if etam. ii, 25, Bip. ; 

see  BtoQckhns.  ad  TtbuiL  i,  6, 8),  was  a  practice  that 

does  not  appear  to  have  anciently  prevailed  in  the  East ; 

aid  Bodem  Arabs  are  onhr  accustomed  to  dye  the  hair 

vhea  gray  (Niebahr,7VafCi,  308).    False  hair  has  been 

msarneOy  infened  finm  the  Mishna  (Shabb.  vi,  5),  al- 

ttsoj^  used  among  the  Medians  (oomp.  Xenoph.  Cyr.  i, 

\%afiat  rpea^roi),  and  occasionally  by  old  men 

if>^AnAiikm,l6),  or  for  some  special  purpose  (Polyb. 

^^;  VtmKLSaLllO;  Juvcn.  SaL  vi,  120:  Josephus 


although  common  in  ancient  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson,  i4nc; 
£g,  ii,  825, 826, 329),  are  unknown  in  the  modem  East 
(see  Nikolai,  Ueb.  dLfaUchen  Haart  u.  Perudcen  in  alt. 
u.  n,  Zeit.  BerL  1801 ;  Heindorf,  on  Horat  Satir,  p.  183 ; 
Beroald,  on  ApuL  Met.  p.  244 ;  Fabric.  BibUogr.  A  ntiq.  p. 
847).  See  generally  Schwebel,  De  vett.  in  capilHs  or^ 
nandi»  studio  (Onold.  1768).  On  the  treatment  of  the 
hair  in  mourning,  see  Grief.  See  Junius,  De  coma,  c 
animad.  Gruteri  (Amst.  1708) ;  Sahnasius,  De  catarie  vi- 
ror.  et  coma  mulier.  (L.  B.  1644) ;  Henning,  De  capiUis 
vetL  (Magdeb.  1678).— Winer,  i,  449.    Compare  Haib. 

Head-band  (only  in  pL  D*<^^p,  ktshtkurim',  from 
'^^I?!  ^  9^^^  rather  a  girdle  or  belt,  probably  for  the 
waist,  as  a  female  ornament  (Isa.  iii,  20;  "attire,"  Jer. 
ii,  32).    See  Head-dress. 

Headdi.    See  Hedda. 

Head-dress.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have 
regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as  an  essential  article 
of  every-day  dress.  See  Head-band.  The  earhost  no- 
tice we  have  of  such  a  thing  is  in  connection  with  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  described  as 
an  ornamental  appendage  **for  glory  and  for  beaut)^" 
(Exod.  xxviii,  40).  See  Mitre.  The  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  a  head-dress  in  passsges  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy  (Numb. 
V,  18),  and  the  regulations  regarding  the  leper  (Lev. 
xiii,  45),  in  both  of  which  the  ^  uncovering  of  the  head" 
refers  undoubtedly  to  the  Amr,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  not  ordinarily  worn  in  the  Mosaic  age ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to, 
of  covering  the  head  with  the  mantle.  Even  in  after 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  especially  for  pur- 
poses of  ornament:  thus  the  ttamph'  (C)*^a^)  is  noticed 
as  being  worn  by  the  nobles  (Job  xxix,  14),  ladies  (Isa. 
iii,  23),  and  kings  (Isa.  Lxii,  8),  while  the  p^r'  (^KO) 
was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Iss.  Ixi,  3,  AutluVers.* 
"beauty;"  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  23),  and  was  worn  at  wed- 
dings (Isa.  Ixi,  10) :  the  use  of  the  /it'rpa  was  restricted 
to  similar  occasions  (Judith  xvi,  8 ;  Bar.  v,  2).  The 
former  of  these  terms  undoubtedly  describes  a  kind  of 
turban:  its  primary  sense  (7)3^,  "to  roll  around")  ex- 
presses the  folds  of  linen  wound  round  the  head,  and  its 
form  probably  resembled  that  of  the  high-priest's  mitt- 
ne'pketh  (a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  iden- 
tical in  meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii,  5,  isaniph=mitme^ 
pheth)t  as  described  by  Josephus  (AnL  iii,  7, 3).  The 
renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  Y., "  hood"  (Isa.  iii,  23), 
"diadem"  (Job  xxix,  14;  Isa.  lxii,  8),  "mitre"  (Zech. 
iii,  5),  do  not  convey  the  right  idea  of  its  meaning.  The 
other  term,pe^r,  primarily  means  an  ornament^  and  is 
so  rendered  in  the  A.y.  (Isa.  Ixi,  10;  see  also  verse  3, 
"beauty"),  and  is  specifically  applied  to  the  head-dress 
from  its  ornamental  character.  See  Diadem.  It  is 
uncertain  what  the  term  properly  describes:  the  mod- 
em turban  consists  of  two  parts,  the  kdukj  a  stifl^  round 
cap  occasionally  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
shiuh,  a  long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  i,  104) :  Josephus's  account  of  the  high-priest's 
head-dress  implies  a  similar  construction,  for  he  says 
that  it  was  made  of  thick  bands  of  linen  doubled  round 
many  times,  and  sewn  together,  the  whole  covered  by 
a  piece  of  fine  linen  to  conceal  the  seams.  SaalschUtz 
(ArchaoL  i,  27,  note)  suggests  that  the  isaniph  and  the 
p^r  represent  the  shfuh  and  the  kduk,  the  latter  rising 
high  above  the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and 
striking  feature.  In  &vor  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  peir  is  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  migbaah,  the  high  cap  of  the  ordinary  priests, 
in  Exod.  xxxix,  28,  while  the  isaniph,  as  we  have  seen, 
resembled  the  high-priest*s  mitre,  in  which  the  cap  was 
conceakd  by  the  linen  folds.  The  objection,  however, 
to  this  explanation  is  that  the  etymological  force  of 
p»ir  is  not  brought  out :  may  not  that  term  have  ap- 
plied to  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
turban  is  frequently  decorated  (Russell,  i,  106).    The 
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H«d-dr«»a  of  At«bl»n  ind  Tntklib  Fenul«». 


Modem  Kajptlin  Ec^-drmHi.    {From  Lnue 


term  lued  for  puMing  on  cittieT  the  ImUph  or  the  prlr 
U  1S3n, "  [o  bind  round'  (Exod.xxix,9;  Lev.  vlii,  19) : 
hence  the  words  in  Ezefc.  xvi,  10, "  I  girded  thee  «bow 
with  fine  linen,"  ue  to  be  understood  or  the  turlun; 
and  b;  the  uM  or  the  ume  term  Jon^h  (ii,  5)  rrpraenU 
the  weed)  wrapped  la  t  turbim  round  hi>  head.  The 
n,  as  now  worn  in  the  East,  variea  very  much  in 
shape  (RuttelTi  Aleppo,  i,  IDS).  It  appean  that  fre- 
quently the  robes  augiplied  the  place  of  a  bead-drcH,  be- 
so  ample  that  they  might  be  thrown  over  the  head 
ileaaure :  the  radid  and  Ibe  ttSiph,  it  all  events,  were 
ised  [gee  Duesb],  and  the  veil  served  a  Edmilu  pur- 
t-  SeeVsiL.  TheoTdiuary head-<ir«Hof IheBedouin 
sisis  of  [he  Ictffiyfh,  I  square  handkerchief,  genenllv 
of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton  and  silk,  folried  so 
that  three  of  the  comen  hang  down  over  Che  back  and 
shoulders,  leavuig  the  bee  exposed,  and  bound  lound 
the  head  by  a  cord  (Burckhanlt,  A'ofH,  i,  48).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  nmilai  covering  was  used  by  the  He- 
■  !ws  on  certain  occasions;  the  "kerchief"  in  Eiek. 
i,  18  has  been  so  understood  by  some  writers  (Har- 
■r,  Obtmaliom,  ii,  893),  tliough  the  word  more  prob- 
ly  refers  to  a  qiecie*  of  veil ;  and  the  atfitut^o)/ 


VarloDS  Forma  of  the  modera  Tuiban. 


,  Bedouin  Head-dce«,  or  Kifi^iK 

"■'icts  nil,  12,  A.  Vers,  "apron"),  as  explained  by  Suidaa 


(rS  T^c  o^^flc  ^ipij/in),  was  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  head-dress.  See  Hakdkkrciiiep.  Neitlwr 
of  these  cases,  however,  supplies  positive  evidence  on 
loint,  and  the  general  absence  of  allusions  leads  to 
nference  that  the  head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  (^'ellsted,  Trov- 
dt,  i,  73).  The  introduction  of  the  Greik  hat  (iriroiroc) 
by  Jason,  t»  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  ayvma- 
liHiH,  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonor  {2  Mace  iv, 
12)  :  in  shape  and  material  the  ptiami  very  much  re- 
sembled the  common  felt  tuts  of  Ibis  country  (.Smith, 
ituV.o/ .4tifcB.v.FileuB).—Smith,s.T.  See  Bonsct. 
The  monuments  and  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
supply  us  with  namerons  forms  of  head-dreeee* ;  and 
tliere'iB  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  were  the  prevail- 
ing costume  at  the  period  when  the  Israelites  sojoimted 
there.  Among  the  ruins  of  Perscpolis  are  found  nu- 
merous sculptures  which  give  the  shape  uf  various  cov- 


HEAIXDRESS 


^n  tlui  part  of  the  toilet  among  the  AssttUiu  md 
lU^iiniBB  is  ibundanlly  illuatnted  in  tbe  Tolumes  of 
Butt  ud  lai^inL     "  The  Anyiiui  fadd-dreas  U  ile- 


M^vketba  tMUai  describes  tbe  tidared  mateml  of 
^  WiMrb  (furs  ■  coknibus  quibus  fncfoi  sint) ; 
**te  SBiK  bis  been  ungncd  to  it  more  apprapiiiiCii 


S  HEAL 

to  the  description  orslurbui  (/luntt  Dhu/nf,  Geseniiu, 
rA«auru(.  p.  bii).  The  sasumted  Una  truckty  ex- 
prenn  tbc  iluwing  chmcter  of  the  EiBtem  heul-dressi 
as  it  rails  down  over  the  back  (I^yard.  Smarh,  ji,80«). 
Tbe  vrunl  rendered '  hats'  in  Dan.iii,31  (K^fjij)  prop- 
erly sppliei  to  a  dmUT  (Smith). 

The  D-'P'"3D,  «A*WfUB'  (Isa.  iii,  18),  rendered  in  our 

most  probably  some  lund  of  reticulated  head-dresses,  and 
so  tbe  word  ia  understood  in  tbe  Talmud.     See  Cauu 

A  very  peculist  Jdnd  of  head-dren  worn  in  some 
parts  of  F^estine,  especidly  by  tbe  Druses  of  Moont 
LebanoD,  and  thought  to  be  referred  to  by  thK  y^!^,,  kt'- 
roi,  or  "  bom"  of  I  Sam.  ii,  I ,  is  tbe  taalira.  It  is 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  frequently  of  other  metal  either 
gilt  or  silver-plated,  and  sometimfs  of  mere  wood.  Tbe 
more  costly  ones  are  highly  ornamented,  and  occaaioo- 


ally 


TbenmAira. 
It  with  jewels;  but  tbe  length  and  pouttoD  of 


them  ii  that  upon  which  the  traveller  looks  with  the 
greatest  interest,  as  illuitrating  and  explaining  a  famil- 
iar eipression  of  Scripture.  The  young,  the  rich,  and 
the  vain  wear  the  Uailura  of  great  length,  standing 
straight  up  from  ttie  lop  of  the  forehead;  whereas  tbe 
humble,  Che  poor,  and  the  aged  place  it.  upon  the  aide 
of  Che  bead,  much  shorter,  and  spreading  at  Che  end  like 
a  Irumpel.    See  Horn, 

For  other  fonns  of.royal  head-dresses,. see  Cnowx. 
For  military  ones,  see  Hbuiet. 

B«ad  of  tbe  Cliiirch,  a  title  which  properly  be- 
longs only  to  Christ  (Ephes.  v,  2S),  as  the  Sopremt  Got- 
rrnar  of  the  whole  bmfy  of  the  faithful  It  is  applied  ti> 
the  sovereign  of  Crest  Britain  as  the  niler  of  the  tem- 
porslides  of  the  Church.  "Some  have  imagined  (the 
members  of  the  Romish  Church,  for  instance]  that  the 
Christian  world  is  '  permanently,'  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  subject  lo  some  one  spiritual  ruler  (wheth- 
er in  incUvidusl  man  or  a  Church),  tbe  delegate,  repre* 
sentalive,  and  vicegerent  of  Christ,  whose  authority 
should  be  binding  on  tbe  conscience  of  all,  and  decijuve 
on  every  point  of  faith."  -  But,  had  such  been  our  Lord's 
deagi^  he  coold  not  posubly  have  failed,  when  promis- 
ing his  disciples  "  snoChei  [Comforter,  who  should  abide 
with  Chera  forever,"  to  refer  Chem  to  the  man  or  body 
of  men  who  should,  in  perpetusl  succession,  be  the  de- 
pository of  this  divine  oonsoUtion  and  supremacy.  It 
is  also  incredible,  had  such  been  our  Lord's  purpose,  that 
lie  himself  should  be  perpetually  spoken  of  and  alluded 
to  as  the  Head  of  bis  Church,  without  any  reference  to 
any  supreme  bead  on  earth  as  fully  representing  him, 
and  beating  univeisal  rule  in  his  name.  It  is  cle^, 
therefore,  Chat  the  Christian  Church  universal  has  no 
spiritual  head  on  earth  (Eden,  Chsrdaum'i  DtaUmary, 
B,v.).    See  Pops;  Papact;  Fruuct. 

Heal  (properly  KB'^.^pairfuw)  is  used  in  Scripture 


>bjecl 


Itoring  from  apostasy.     See 


HEAP 
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HEART 


Heap.  The  Hebrew  word  t3''*l»,  gadish\  rendered 
*'  tomb"  in  Job  xxi,  32,  and  "  heap"  in  the  margin,  prop- 
erly signifies  a  Hack,  a  heapy  hence  a  tomb,  tumulus,  a 
sepulchral  mound  that  was  made  by  a  pile  of  earth  or 
stones.  The  ancient  tumuli  were  heaps  of  earth  or 
stone,  and  probably  such  a  pile  was  usually  made  over 
a  grave  as  a  monument  Travellers  in  the  East  have 
ofteii  seen  hesp^  of  stones  covering  over  or  marking  the 
place  of  graves.  The  Hebrew  phrase  b'lj  fi^?5^  ^- ' 
Sfal  abanim'  gadoV,  rendered  "  a  great  heap  of  stones," 
refers  to  the  heaps  or  tumuli  which  were  raised  over 
those  whose  death  was  either  infamous  or  attended  with 
some  very  remarkable  circumstances.  Such  was  the 
monument  raised  over  the  grave  of  Achan  (Josh,  vii, 
26) ;  and  over  that  of  the  king  of  Ai  (Josh,  viii,  29). 
The  burying  of  Absalom  was  distinguished  by  a  similar 
erection,  as  a  monument  of  his  disgrace  to  future  ages 
(2  Sam.  xviii,  17).  The  same  word  bft,  gal,  is  com- 
monly used  in  reference  to  the  heaps  or  rums  of  waUs 
and  cities  (Job  viii,  17 ;  Isa.  xxv,  2 ;  li,  87 ;  Jer.  ix,  10). 
Modem  travellers  abundantly  testify  to  the  accurate 
fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy  in  relation  to  the  sites 
of  numerous  ancient  cities,  particularly  of  such  as  were 
doomed  to  become  desolate  heaps  (Bastow).  See  Pil- 
lar; Stone.  Other  Heb.  terms  translated  heap  are: 
*^pn,  cho'mer,  a  pile  (Exod.  viii,  14,  elsewhere  a  ho- 
mer, as  a  measure) ;  "f?^,  mei\  a  heap  of  rubbish  (Isa. 
xvii,  1) ;  *T3,  net/,  a  mound  (Isa.  xvii,  11 ;  poet,  of  waves, 
Exod.  XV,  8;  Josh,  iii,  18,  16;  Psa.  xxxiii,  7;  Ixxviii, 
13) ;  S^^!??,  aremah'f  a  pile  (e.  g.  of  rubbish,  Keh.  iii, 
84 ;  of  grain,  Cant  vii,  8 ;  of  sheaves,  Ruth  iii,  7 ;  Neh. 
xiu,  15;  Hag.  u,  16,  etc) ;  in,  iel,  a  hiU  (Josh,  xi,  13; 
espec.  a  mound  of  rubbish,  Deut  xii,  17 ;  Josh,  viii,  28 ; 
Jer.  xlix,  2,  etc.) ;  with  others  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
ngnificatiom    See  Mound. 

Hearers  (audientes),  a  name  given  to  a  class  of 
catechumens  in  the  early  Church  who  were  admitted 
to  hear  sermons  and  scriptures  read  In  the  church,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  prayers.  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (lib.  viii,  c  5)  orders  the  deacon  to 
dbmiss  them  with  the  words  Ne  quis  audientium,  ne 
quis  infidelium  (^  Jjet  none  of  the  hearers,  let  none  of  the 
linbelievere,  be  present"),  before  the  proper  liturgy  be- 
gan. See  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdes,  bk.  viii,  cU  4;  bk.  x, 
ch.  2;  bk.  xviii,  ch.  1. 

Hearse  oi  Herse  (from  Lat  kerpix,  Low  Lat  Aer- 
cio,  French  herze,  a  harrow).  The  Low  Latin  hercia  also 
signified  a  candelabrum,  shaped  like  a  harrow,  which  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  a  cofiin,  or  a  cenotaph.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  name  herse  was  applied  to  a  cano- 
py (in  Italian,  caiqfalco),  which  was  placed  over  the  cof- 
fins of  the  distinguished  dead,  while  they  were  kept  in* 
the  church  previous  to  interment  Herses  were  also 
frequently  prepared  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in 
churches,  at  stations  along  the  route,  where  they  were 
being  borne  to  a  distance  for  final  interment  Herses 
were  often  made  with  great  magnificence.  They  were 
frequently  adorned  with  illustrations  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  other  subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures. 
Candles  were  set  in  sockets  in  great  numbers,  and  were 
kept  bimiing  as  long  as  the  corpse  remained  in  the 
herse.  The  name  ha-se  was  also  applied  to  a  frame  of 
wood  or  of  metal  that  was  placed  over  some  of  the  re- 
clining statues  which  were  so  frequently  put  over  the 
tombs  of  distinguished  persons.  Over  this  herse  a  pall 
was  frequently  hung.  The  modem  use  of  the  word 
hearse  is  confined  to  a  firame-w^ork  or  a  wagon  to  bear 


the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  hearse  varies  greatly  m 
form  and  ornamentation  in  different  countries.— ^Dicz, 
Etymologisches  Wdrterbuch  (Bonn,  1861) ;  Parker,  Diet, 
of  Architecture  (Oxford,  1850) ;  liigae,  IHctiotmaire  des 
Origines  (Paris,  1864).     (G.  F.  C) 

Heart,  in  the  Biblical  sense  (icap^ia ;  ^  or  '21^^ 
often  exchanged  for  3*^}?,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  as 
in  Psa.  xxxix,  3, 4 ;  cix,  22 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  37,  the  whole 
region  of  the  chest,  with  its  contents ;  see  Delitzsch, 
System  of  Biblical  Psychology,  §  12, 13.  According  to 
Hupfeld,  abn,  in  Psa.  xvii,  10,  and  Ixxiii,  7,  means  sim- 
ply the  heart,  which  is  not  very  likely). 

1.  In  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  human  life,  in  all  its 
operations,  b  centred  In  the  heart.  The  heart  is  the 
central  organ  of  the  physical  circulation ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  strengthening  the  body  as  a  support  for  the 
heart  (ab  1?D,  Gen-  xviii,  5;  Judges  xix,  5;  Psa.  civ, 
15) ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  physical  power  ia  (»lled  a 
drying  up  of  the  heart  (Psa.  cii,  6;  xxii,  15,  etc.).  So, 
also,  b  the  heart  the  centre  of  spiritual  activity ;  for 
all  spiritual  aims,  whether  belonging  to  the  intellectu- 
al, moral,  or  pathological  spheres,  are  elaborated  in  the 
heart,  and  again  carried  out  by  the  heart  In  fact,  the 
whole  life  of  the  soul,  in  the  lower  and  sensual,  as  well 
as  in  the  higher  spheres,  has  its  origin  in  the  heirt 
(Prov.  iv,  23, "  For  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life").  In 
order  to  follow  thb  train  of  thought,  and  to  establish  in 
a  clearer  light  the  Biblical  view  of  the  heart,  it  will  bo 
best  to  consider  the  relation  the  heart  bears  to  the  soul 
{y^xih  ^B^)*  ^^^^  is  one  of  the  difiicult  questions  in 
Biblical  psychology;  Olshausen  (in  the  Abh.de  naiura 
humana  trichotomia,  opusc,  theol.  p.  159)  says, "  Omnium 
longc  difiicillimiun  est  accurate  definire  quidnam  discri- 
men  in  N.  T.  inter  ^Iwx'i^  ^  Kaptiav  intercedat"  Nev- 
ertheless, the  task  b  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
essential  agreement  on  this  point  in  the  anthropologies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

'  (1)  We  first  note  that,  while,  as  before  said,  the  heart 
is  the  centre  of  all  the  functions  of  the  soul^s  life,  the 
terms  "  heart"  and  "  soul"  are  often  used  interchangea- 
bly in  Scripture.  Thus,  in  Deut  vi,  5  (compare  Matt, 
xxii,  37 ;  Mark  xii,  30, 88 ;  Luke  x,  27),  and  xxvi,  16, 
we  are  commandedf  to  love  God  and  obey  hb  com- 
mandments with  all  oiur  heart  and  all  our  soul  (com- 
pare 1  Chron.  xxviii,  9) ;  the  union  of  the  faithful, 
in  Acts  iv,  12,  b  designated  as  ^v  r)  icapfia  kcI  i/ 
i^X*)  f^^'  (J^  these  passages,  as  in  others,  for  in- 
stance, Deut.  xi,  18 ;  xxx,  2 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  41,  there 
is,  moreo^'er,  to  be  noticed  that  the  heart  b  always 
named  first)  Thus  the  indecbion  and  division  of  the 
inner  life  can  be  designated  either  by  ^lyj/vxoc  (James  i, 
8)  or  by  Kap^ia  ^t<T(nj.  It  b  said  of  both  ayviiuv  rrrp- 
diuQ  (James  iv,  8)  and  ayvi^iiv  ^X"i  (1  ^ct  i,  22) ; 
also  id&3  ^t^  (Psa.  xlLi,5;  comp.  Job  xxx,  16)  and 
iab  T\t)S  (Lam.  ii,10;  Psa.  lxii,9),  the  self-impellmg 
to  the  love  of  God  applies  as  well  to  the  soul  (Psa. 
ciii)  as  to  the  D*^a2p,  of  which  the  heart  b  the  centre, 
etc  But  in  the  majority  of  passages,  where  either  the 
heart  or  the  soul  are  separately  spoken  of,  the  term 
"  heart"  can  either  not  be  exchanged  ai  all  for  the  term 
*^  soul,"  or  else  only  with  some  modification  in  the  mean- 
ing- 

(2)  Note  also  the  following  fundamental  distinction : 

The  soul  b  the  bearer  of  the  personality  (L  e.  of  the  ego, 
the  proper  self)  of  man,  in  ^•irtue  of  the  indwelling  spirit 
(Prov.  XX,  27 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  11),  but  yet  b  not  itself  the  per- 
son of  man ;  the  heart,  on  the  contrary  (the  'iI3!l  '^^I'ln 
Prov.  XX,  27),  b  the  place  where  the  process  of  self-con- 
sciousness b  developed,  in  which  the  soul  finds  itself, 
and  thus  becomes  conscious  of  its  actions  and  impres- 
sions as  its  own  ("  in  corde  actiones  animie  humans  ad 
ipsam  rcdeunt,"  as  b  concisely  and  correctly  said  by 
Roos  in  his  Fundam,  psychoL  ex  s,  scr.,  1769,  p.  99).  Ac- 
cordingly the  soul,  not  the  heart,  b  spoken  of  when  the 
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vhofe  fauman  being  as  such,  and  his  physical  or  spiritu- 
al vdfiuv  or  perdition  are  meant.  This  is  seen  on  com- 
panng  such  passages  as  Job  xxxiii,  18,22,28 ;  Psa.  xdv, 
17;  and  the  expressions  of  the  N.  T.  mpiiroirimc  ^XHC 
(HebwXfSd) ;  aTroXiaai  rrgv  ^Iwxnv  (Mark  viii,85;  oomp. 
Miti.  x,38;  James  i,21) ;  eotrripia  yf^xvp  (1  Pet.  i,9) ; 
tttmoBmr  ivptOKfiv  raiQ  rl/vxaiQ  (Matt.  xi,29).  The 
noil  beai^  the  sobject  of  salvation  (Matt,  xvi,  26),  it  lb 
■id  in  Rfird  to  the  carnal  desires,  which  endanger  its 
alTstion,  that  they  tear  againU  the  $oul^  crparivovrat 
««^  »%  '^^'^C  (1  Pc^  "» 11 »  comp.  Prov.  vi,  26).  In 
aS  these  passages  it  were  impossible  to  substitute  Sb 
w  Bopiia,  for  CC3  car  ^f/vxn ;  nor  can  we  make  the  Iti- 
6070C  rMV  fvx^  0  ^^^  ^  ^)  ^uivalent  to  the 
tn^cwyv^TiK  (Acts  i,  24) ;  nor  could  we  substitute 
"heart"*  for  ''soul^  with  regard  to  the  oath  in  2  Cor. 
i,23);  neither  can  12>  be  said  of  the  ^^i"*  ^i^J  (Psa. 
jDdi,  30),  instead  of  mn  fitb  irW,  for  33^  n^n 
(JhM.  xxii,  27;  bdx,  A)  has  an  essentially  different 
mt^mmfr  fipom  ^^3  nn*^rT  (comp.  Jcr.  xxxviii,  17, 20). 

When  Nabal  lost  consciousness  in  consequence  of  fear, 
Ms  sool  still  dw^  in  him  (see  Acts  xx,  10) ;  but  yet,  ac- 
eocding  to  1  Sam.  xxt,  37,  his  heart  died  within  him. 
Whos  fear  suspends  consciousness  the  heart  fails  (Gen. 
xS,  2S).  On  the  other  hand,  '^'Ot^  nxr;  (Cant,  v,  6), 
vhieh  commentators  combine  with  zh  K2P,  has  an  en- 
taciy  different  meaning,  namely,  that  the  very  self  of 
the  knrer  draws  the  b^bred  after  it.  Moreover,  when 
eqnmog  inward  contemplation,  some  feeling  or  action 
tddag  place  within  man,  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  or 
■fMiiqtk»n^  we  find  almost  invariably  the  heart  named, 
sad  aot  the  aool  (Roos,  Fundeun,  ptychoL :  "  Dum  ipsa 
[ssdma]  sibi  aliqoid  ostendit  ac  proponit,  ad  cor  suum 
bqoa  diotur;  dum  suamm  actionum  sibi  conscia  est  et 
2snmi  innocentiam  vel  tnrpitudinem  ipsa  sentit,  id  ad 
oor  n£ntar.  Aninm  humana  ut  ^^nrxi|  suavia  appetit, 
U  ipsritiis  scrutatur,  etc,  sed  quatenus  cor  habet,  ipsa 
Burit,  se  hoe  agere  et  ideas  refiexas  habet**).  To  this 
head  belong  the  expressions  2^^  SSb  W  (Deut.  viii, 
51:  "SV^X  n-W  (Isa.  xUv,  19,  etc);  isb-bx  ^rX 
(this  b  even  applied  to  God,  Gen.  viii,  21) ;  ^21^3  n^>;, 

•»ab  B?,  ''ss^a,  'A  br  0"«ffl,  aaV»  nrsb^a  (Psa. 

Ixxui,7);  'A  ■'375P  (Prov.  x^  1)  (for  the  particu- 
bB  of  thitte,  see  a  lexicon) ;  among  the  expressions  of 
cheK.T.^I«^ai  Iv  ry  xapii^  (Luke  i,66);  iv^fjuia^ai 
tp  rmc  KapSiaic  (Matt,  ix,  4) ;  itaXoyt^iiaicu  Iv  Kap- 
fiecc  (Lake  iii,45;  Hark  ii,  8;  comp.  Luke  xxiv,  28) ; 
fiotOkai  r£fv  Kopiivv  (1  Cor.  iv,  5,  etc). 

(3)  Bat  the  heart  is  not  merely  the  oigan  of  pure  inward 
Kfi^oBseaoasneas,  but  also  of  sJl  the  functions  of  percep- 
tion m  general,  so  that  3^,  in  a  restricted  sense,  acquires 
dte  ■gmfication  of  mind  or  understanding ;  for  instance, 
23^  -TOX,  riri  €ordaH  (Job  xxxiv,  10) ;  ab  "px  =  P30 
(■lct.H,21;  comp.  Prov.  xvii,  16);  also  of  God  HS  'T'25 
Zb  (Job  xxxvi,  5) ;  ab  anH  (1  Kings  v,  9).  The  passage 
I^  exix,  32,  and  the  very  variously  int^reted  passage 
2  EfBgB  V,  26,  are  also  to  be  understood  in  that  manner. 
The  Sept,  therefore,  often  translates  ab  simply  by  vovg 
(Exod.  Tii,  23 ;  Isa.  x,  7,  etc).    On  the  close  connection 
between  these  two  views,  see  Beck,  ChrittL  Lehrwi$$m' 
td^  (i,  233).     There  aie,  of  course,  exceptions.    The 
inl  is  abo  presented  as  the  subject  of  perception  (Prov. 
ziz,  2;  Fn.  cxxxix,  14) ;  the  thoughts  which  influence 
MB  sR^abo  called  the  language  and  thoughts  of  the 
■bI  (Lm,  iii,  20,  24;  1  Sam.  xi^  4).    The  soul  is  the 
Mt  of  imagination  (Esth.  iv,  13),  the  place  where  coun- 
«1  is  taken  (Pta.  xiii,  2  sq.).     Yet  such  passages  are 
— piialiid^  few  (comp.  Dditzsch,  §  xii),  and  even  in 
Ani  the  sool  sometimes  appears  to  be  mentioned,  as  in 
Aefast-Bamed  passage,  only  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
caaitf  flf  a  second  expression  in  the  {Mrallelisms. 
(0  On  Che  othtf  hand,  the  disposition  of  mind  and  pas- 


sion are  as  often  attributed  to  the  soul  as  to  the  heart, 
according  as  they  are  considered  either  as  pervading 
the  whole  personality  of  man,  or  a  disposition  governing 
the  whole  inner  nature  of  man.   It  is  said  in  Matt  xxvi, 

88,  Tf ptXviroc  ioTiv  tf  i^/vx^  H^^  *  "^^^^^  ^i  ^^t  V  ^h^xh 
fwv  Ttraptucrat ;  while  in  John  xvi,  6,  it  says  rf  Xvmi 
vtTXfipiiiKfv  ufiCtv  T1JV  Kapiiav  (comp.  Rom.  ix,  2) ;  xvi, 
1,  /<])  Topaooia^uf  vfiSrv  tf  icapiia ;  2  Cor.  ii,  4,  ^\t\(/ig 
Kai  (n/i/ox>)  napliaQ,  etc  We  find  also  grief  and  care, 
fear  and  terror,  joy  and  confidence,  etc,  attributed  in- 
differently to  the  heart  or  to  the  soul  in  the  O,  T.  (see 
Deut,  XX viii,  65;  Prov.  xii,  25;  Eccles.  xi,  10;  Jer.  xv, 
16;  1  Sam.ii,  1;  P&a.  xxviii, 7 ;  £xod.xxiii,9  (where 
Luther  transUtes  1:363  by  heart) ;  Psa.  vi,  4;  xlii,  6,  7 ; 
Isa.  Ixi,  10;  Psa.  IxU^  2;  cxxxi,  2;  cxvi,  7).  Custom 
has  here  established  arbitrary  distinctions  between  the 
different  expressions:  thus  ^'^'0  and  its  derivatives  are 
generally  connected  with  tiCS,  and  n^b  and  its  deriv- 
atives with  ap.  The  passage  Prov.  xiv,  10  is  of  espe- 
cial interest  in  this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
UB3  instead  of  ab  when  speaking  of  those  functions  in 
which  the  subject  is  apprehended  as  acting  on  an  object. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  this  sense  is  found  in  Jer.  iv, 
19 :  the  soul  hears  the  noise  of  war,  and  the  heart  is 
pained  and  grieved  by  it  (in  an  entirely  different  sense 
we  find  ?pb  ab,  1  Kings  iii,  9).  Here  we  must,  how- 
ever, notice  that,  as  Delitzsch  (p.  162)  very  correctly 
remarks,  in  the  conception  of  CCS,  ^x^)  ^^^  ^^^  of  de- 
sire is  evidently  prevalent  over  idl  others.  All  the  im- 
pulses by  which  human  actions  are  governed  (see  Exod. 
XXXV,  5,22, 29),  the  disposition  of  mind  which  regulates 
them,  the  wishes,  desires,  etc,  originate  in  the  heart 
(comp.  Ezek.  xi,  21 ;  xx,  16 ;  xxxiii,  81 ;  Deut.  xi,  16 ; 
Job  xxxi,  7,  9, 27 ;  Psa.  Ixvi,  18 ;  Prov.  vi,  25 ;  Matt,  v, 
28) ;  but  as  soon  as  the  disposition  of  the  will  turns  to 
an  outwfrd  manifestation  of  the  desires,  the  tJCS,  y^ftrxfii 
comes  into  play.  Yet  the  root  ITiK  and  its  derivatives 
are  almost  exclusively  connected  with  CCS  (only  in  Psa. 
xxi,  8  do  we  find  ab  P^KFI ;  comp.  iiri^*fdai  rStv  Kap' 
SiCJVf  Rom.  i,  24 ;  see  otl^  passages,  like  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  8 ; 
cxix,  20,  81;  Isa.  xxvi,  8,  9;  Jer.  xxii,  7).    We  even 

find  tJBS  used  sometimes  to  signify  the  desire  itself,  as 
parricuiarly  in  EccL  vi,  7,  9.  Thus  we  can  explain 
OB3  awn  (Isa.  V,  14;  Hab.  u,5;  Prov.  xiU,2)  and 

DBS  an^  (Prov.  xxviii,  25) ;  the  latter  is  distinct  fhmi 
ab  an^  (Paa.  ci,  5),  which  Ewald  erroneously  trans- 
lates by  "covetous  heart,"  while  in  Prov.  xxi, 4  it  sig- 
nifies the  advancing  certainty. 

2.  From  the  foregoing  explanations  we  can  deduce 
the  ethical  and  religious  signification  of  the  word  heart, 
(1)  As  the  heart  is  the  home  of  the  personal  life,  the 
workshop  where  all  personal  appropriation  and  elabora- 
tion of  spiritual  things  have  their  seat,  it  follows  that 
the  morid  and  religious  development  of  man^in  fact,  his 
whole  moral  personality,  i^also  centred  in  it.  Only  that 
which  has  entered  the  heart  constitutes  a  possession,  hav- 
ing a  moral  worth,  while  only  that  which  comes  from  the 
heart  is  a  moral  product.  From  the  nature  and  contents 
of  the  heart,  by  a  law  of  natural  connection — similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  the  tree  and  its  fruits  (Matt, 
xii,  33  sq.) — results  the  individual's  course  of  life  as  a 
whole;  and  from  them  all  his  personal  acts  derive  their 
character  and  moral  signification.  Hence  Ik  xapSiaQ  is 
applied  to  whatever  is  of  a  real  moral  nature  in  contra- 
di^inction  from  mere  outward  appearance  (Rom.  vi,  17 ; 
comp.  Matt  xv,  8;  1  Tim.  i,  5).  Even  in  sp^Udng  of  God 
we  find  it  said,  in  order  to  express  the  distinction  between 
what  is  essential  to  his  nature  and  the  appearance  as 
perceived  by  man,  "He  doth  not  iabp  wiUinpUf  afHief^ 

(Lam.  iii,  83).  That  the  divine  Judgment  on  nuui  will  be 
directed  by  what  he  is,  not  by  what  he  may  appear  to  be, 
is  described  as  a  looking  upon  his  heart  (1  Saon.  xvi,  7 ; 
Jer.  XX,  12) ;  a  knowing  or  trying  of  the  heart  (1  Kings 
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v-iii,39;  Luke  xvi,15;  Prov.  xvii,8;  P8i.vii,10;  xvii, 
3 ;  Jer.  xi,  20).  Therefore  also  man  is  designated  ac- 
cording to  his  heart  in  all  that  relatas  to  habitual  moral 
qualities;  thus  we  read  of  a  wise  heart  (1  Kings  v,  12; 
Prov.  X,  8,  etc),  a  pure  heart  (Psa,  xli,  12 ;  Matt,  v,  8 ; 
1  Tim.  i,  5;  2  Tim.  ii,  22),  an  upright  and  righteous 
heart  (Gen.  xx,  6, 6 ;  Psa.  xi,  2 ;  Ixxviii,  72 ;  d,  2),  a  sin- 
gle heart  (Eph.  v,  5 ;  CoL  iii,22),  a  pious  and  good  heart 
(Luke  viii,  15),  a  lowly  heart  (Matt,  xi,  29),  etc  In  all 
these  places  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  tSfi.S  or 

(2)  We  roust  also  observe  that  the  original  divine  rule 
of  conduct  for  man  was  implanted  in  his  heart,  and  there- 
fore the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  avvtiSijmCi  or  conscience^ 
which  has  a  mission  to  proclaim  that  rule  (Rom.  ii,  15). 
All  subsequent  divine  revelations  were  also  directed  to 
the  heart  (Deut.  vi,  6) ;  so  the  law  demands  that  God 
should  be  loved  with  the  whole  heart,  and  then,  as  though 
by  radiation  from  this  centre,  with  the  whole  soul  (comp. 
Deut.  xi,  18 ;  Psa.  cxix,  11,  etc).  The  teaching  of  wis- 
dom also  enters  the  heart,  and  from  thence  spreads  its 
healing  and  >'ivifying  influence  through  the  whole  organ- 
ism (ftov.  iv,  21-23).  The  prophetic  consolations  must 
speak  to  the  heart  (Isa.  xl,  2),  in  contradbtinction  from 
such  consolations  as  do  not  reach  the  bottom  of  human 
nature ;  thus  also,  in  MatL  xiii,  9 ;  Luke  viii,  15,  we  find 
the  heart  described  as  the  ground  on  which  the  seed  of 
the  divine  Word  is  to  be  sowed.  That  which  becomes 
assimilated  to  the  heart  constitutes  the  ^<favpbc  rijc 
KopSiac  (Matt.  xii,35).  This,  however,  may  not  only 
be  dya^ogy  but  also  Trovjjpoc ;  for  the  human  heart  is 
not  only  a  recipient  of  dlNninc  principles  of  life,  but  also 
of  eviL 

(3)  lu  opposition  to  the  superficial  doctrme  whicli 
makes  man  in  regard  to  morals  an  indifferent  being,  Scrip- 
ture presents  to  us  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  the  sb  ^^'2  (Gen.  viii,  21),  or, 
more  completely,  ^^'2  3^  Cliatorip  (vi,5;  compare  1 
Cluon.xxviii,9),  and  considers  sin  as  having  penetrated 
the  centre  of  life,  irom  whence  it  contaminates  its  whole 
course.  "  How  can  ye,  being  Mril,  speak  good  things  ? 
for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  neart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth"  (MatL  xii,  34;  comp.  Eccles.  \'iii,  11;  Psa.  Ixxiii, 
7) ;  and  those  things  which  come  out  of  the  heart  defile 
the  man  (MatL  xv,  18).  The  heart  is  described  as  "  de- 
ceitful (or,  more  properly,  ip?,  crooked^  the  opposite  of 
^iS^f  straight)  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wick- 
ed"\^JI3K)  (Jer.  xvii,  9) ;  so  that  God  alone  can  thor- 
oughly sound  the  depths  of  its  wickedness  (compare  1 
John  iii,  20).  Hence  the  prayer  in  Psa.  cxxxix,  23.  In 
this  natural  state  of  unsusceptibility  for  good  the  heart 
is  called  uncireumcised,  b*!)^  (Numb.  xxvi,41 ;  compare 
DouL  X,  16;  Ezek.  xliv,  9).  Man,  frightened  at  the 
manifestation  of  divine  holiness,  may  take  within  him- 
self the  resolution  of  fulfilling  the  divine  commands 
(Deut.  V,  24) ;  yet  the  dixine  voice  complains  (v,  29), 
"Oh  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them  that  they 
would  fear  me !"  etc  Therefore  the  whole  Revelation  has 
for  its  object  to  change  the  heart  of  man ;  and  its  whole 
aim  is  to  destroy,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  efficacy,  the  un- 
susceptibility ("8t4ipidita8,  qua  centrum  animie  laborat," 
as  Roos  expresses  it,  p.  1^)  and  the  antagonism  of  the 
heart,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  fear  of  God  in  the 
heart  (Jer.  xxxii,  40),  so  that  the  law  may  be  admitted 
(Jer.  xxxi,  83).  This  is  the  eflfect  of  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  workings,  as  shown  m  the  O.T., 
point  to  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  in  redemption 
(Ezek.  xxxvi,26  sq. ;  xi,  19),  transforming  the  prophets 
into  new  creatures  by  means  of  a  change  of  heart  (1 
Sam.  X,  6, 9),  and  implanting  a  willingness  to  obey  God*s 
law  in  the  pious  (Psa.  li,  12-14). 

(4)  On  the  part  of  man,  the  process  of  salvation  begins 
in  the  heart  by  the  faith  awakened  by  the  testimony  of 
revelation ;  which,  as  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  inner 
life,  belongs  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  the  heart,  and  is  de- 


scribed as  a  fastening  (according  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  T^^xn),  a  strengthening  (]^'^13Kn,  Psa.  xxvii^ 
14 ;  xxxi,  24),  a  supporting  of  the  heart  (comp.  partic- 
ularly Psa.  cxii,  7)  on  the  grc-und  which  b  God  him- 
self, the  asb  *T!|S  (Psa.  IxxUi,  26).  The  N.  T.  says  in 
the  same  manner:  Kapdi^  irtaTtveTat  (Rom.  x,  9, 10), 
truTTtviiv  IK  o\rjQ  Trig  Kapdiag;  faith  is  a  fxi)  ^cacpi-  , 
vcff^ai  iv  KapSiqL  (Mark  xxi,  23).  God  purifies  the 
heart  by  faith  in  Christ  (Acts  xv,  9),  for  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  atonement  the  heart  is  rid  of  the 
bad  conscience  (Heb.  x,  22;  compare  1  John  iii,  19-21), 
and  the  love  of  God  is  shed  in  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Rom.  V,  5).  The  same  spirit  also  seals  in  the  heart 
the  assurance  of  being  a  child  of  God  (2  Cor.  i,  22) ;  the 
heart  becomes  the  abode  of  Christ  (Eph.  iii,  16),  is  pre- 
served in  Christ  (CoL  iii,  15;  PhiL  iv,  7),  and  strength- 
ened in  sanctification  (1  Thes.  iii,  13,  etc). 

When,  on  the  contrary,  man  rejects  the  testimony  of 
revelation,  the  heart  becomes  hardened,  turns  to  stone 
(nirpn,  Psa.  xcvi,  8 ;  Prov.  xxviii,  14 ;  -j'SK,  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  13 ;  pjn,  Exod.  iv,  21 ;  *TaS,  1  Sam.  vi,  6),  for 

which  we  find  it  also  said  that  the  heart  is  shut  (Isa. 
xliv,  18),  made  fat  (Isa.  vi,  10 ;  compare  Psa.  cxix,  70). 
In  the  N.  TesL  we  find  vtopwaig  icapciag  (Mark  iii,  5 ; 
Eph.  iv,  18);  aK\fjpoKapSia  (MatL  xix,  8,  etc).  The 
most  important  passage  in  this  respect  is  Isa.  vi,  10, 
where  we  find  it  particidarly  stated  how  the  unsuscepti- 
ble heart  renders  one  unable  to  see  the  work  of  God,  to 
hear  his  Word,  and  how  this  Inability  reacts  on  the 
heart,  and  renders  its  state  incurable. 

8.  Finally,  the  question  of  the  position  the  heart,  as 
centre  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  holds  in  regard  to 
the  heart,  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  organic  (phys- 
ical) life,  cannot  be  fully  treated  except  in  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  relations  between  the  body  and  soul  hi 
generaL  We  will  only  remark  here  that  the  Scriptures 
not  only  draw  a  parallel  between  the  body  and  the  soul, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  bodily  actions  are  considered  as 
symbols  of  the  spiritual,  but  also  establish  the  position 
that  the  sotd,  which  is  the  bearer  of  the  pcrsoiudity,  is 
the  same  which  directs  also  the  life  ^d  actions;  and 
thus  the  bodily  oi^^s,  in  their  higher  functions,  become 
its  adjuncts.  Now,  m  xUiw  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
emotions  and  sufferings  affect  the  physical  economy— 
for  example,  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  affected 
by  them— no  one  will  consider  it  a  mere  figure  of  speech 
when  the  Psalmist  says,  "My  heart  was  hot  within  rac" 
(Psa.  xxxix,  3),  or  Jeremiah  speaks  of  **  a  burning  fire 
shut  up  in  his  bones"  (Jer.  xx,  9 ;  comp.  iv.  19 ;  xxiii,  9). 

But  there  is  one  pouit  worthy  of  Special  attention  in 
Biblical  anthropolog}',  namely,  the  specific  relation  the 
Bible  establishes  between  certain  parts  of  the  bodily  or- 
ganism and  particular  actions  (see  what  Delitzsch,  Bib- 
lical Paychoiogyy  §  12, 13,  deduces  from  the  Biblical  sig- 
nification of  the  D'^CH^,  the  liver,  the  kidneys),  and  then 
the  part  attributed  to  the  heart  in  knowledge  and  will, 
considered  aside  from  the  head  and  brain.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  antiquity  agreed  with  the  Biblical  \dew5 
in  these  resp^s.  In  regard  to  Homer's  doctrine,  sec 
NHgelsbach's  Womer,  Theoloffie,  p.  832  sq.  M'e  may  also 
on  this  point  recall  the  expressions  cordatvs,  recordaii, 
vecorsj  excors,  etc.  (see  especially  Cicero,  Tusc.  i,  9, 18, 
and  Plato,  Phted,  c.  45,  and  the  commentators  on  these 
passages).  As  Delitzsch  correctly  observes,  the  spiritu- 
al signification  of  the  heart  cannot  be  traced  back  to  it' 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation.  The  manner  in  which  that  writer  has  made 
use  of  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  to  explain  this 
is  dcser\dng  of  due  notice,  yet  physiology  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subjecL — Oehler, 
in  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  vi,  15  sq. 

4.  The  heart  expresses  the  middle  of  anything :  "  Tyre 
is  in  the  heart,"  in  the  midst,  "of  the  sea"  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
4).  "  We  will  not  fear,  though  the  mountains  be  car- 
ried into  the  heart  of  the  sea"  (Psa.  xlvi,  2).  "As  Jo- 
nah was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale*s 
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btOf,  eo  shaQ  th«  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three 
ngfats  in  the  heart  of  the  earth"  (Matt  xii,  40).  Mo- 
ms, speaking  to  the  Israelites,  says,  **  Aad  the  mountain 
bamt  vith  fire,  unto  the  heart  of  heaven;"  the  flame 
nat  n  high  as  the  clouds  (Cahnet,  8.  v.). 

to  ''say  in  ooe*s  heart"  is  a  Hebrew  expression  for 
tkudanff  (F«a.  x,  6;  xiv,  1).     See  Soul. 

&  Of  special  religious  importance  are  the  following 
pEseticil  OKA  of  the  word  : 

Bardmess  ofkeart  is  **  that  state  in  which  a  einner  is 
mdaed  to  and  actually  goes  on  in  rebellion  against 
God.  Thb  state  evidences  itself  by  light  views  of  the 
eril  of  an;  partial  acknowledgment  and  oonfeauon  of 
it;  frequoit  commiaeion  of  it;  pride  and  conceit;  in- 
gndtude;  mconcem  about  the  Word  and  ordinances 
of  God;  inattention  to  divine  providences;  stifling  con- 
vktiQais  c^ conscience;  shunning  reproof;  presumption, 
and  gencfal  ignorance  of  diN^ine  things." 

Ktefiag  the  heart  is  "  a  duty  enjoined  in  the  sacred 
Soif^ncs.  It  consists,  sa>'a  Flavel,  in  the  diligent 
and  constant  use  and  improvement  of  all  holy  means 
aad  duties  to  preserve  the  soul  from  sin,  and  maintain 
funiiiiimion  with  Ged ;  and  this,  he  properly  observes, 
■uppuees  a  previous  work  of  sauctification,  which  hath 
Kt  the  heart  right  by  giving  it  a  new  bent  and  incli- 
Bttion.  1.  It  includes  frequent  observation  of  the  frame 
ef  the  heart  (Faa.  lxx>'ii,  6).  2.  Deep  humiliation  for 
heart  evils  and  disorders  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  26).  3.  Ear- 
nest supplication  for  heart  purifying  and  rectifying 
grace  (Faa.  xix,  13).  4.  A  constant  holy  jealousy  over 
our  hearts  (Prov.  xxvii,  14).  5.  It  includes  the  realiz- 
B^  of  God*s  presence  with  us,  and  setting  him  before 
iB(Paa.xvi,8;  Gen.xvii,  1).  This  is,  1.  The  hardest 
weak;  heart  work  is  hard  work  inde^  2.  Constant 
work  (Eiuid.  xvii,  12).  3.  The  most  important  work 
{Prov.  xziii,  26).  ThU  is  a  duty  which  should  be  at- 
kmkdio  if  we  consider  it  in  connecHon  with,  1.  The  honor 
if  God  (Isa.  Ixvi,  3).  2.  The  sincerity  of  our  profession 
a  Rings  Xf  31 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  31,  di).  3.  The  beauty 
of  our  cooversation  (Prov.  xii,  26 ;  Psa.  xlv,  1).  4.  The 
CKnfxt  of  our  souls  (2  Cor.  xiii,  5).  6.  The  improve- 
■i^t  of  our  graces  (Psa.  Ixiii,  5, 6).  6.  The  stability  of 
cor  souis  in  the  hour  of  temptation  (1  Cor.  xvi,  13). 
The  9ta§omM  in  which  we  should  more  particularly  beep 
emr  hearts  arej  1.  The  time  of  our  prosperity  (Deut  vi, 
10,  12).  2l  Under  afflictions  (Heb.  vii,  5,  6).  3.  The 
tiBK  of  SuHi^s  troubles  (Psa.  xlvi,  1,  4).  4.  In  the  time 
afgreat  and  threatening  danger  (Isa.  xxvi,  20,  21).  5. 
Under  great  wants  (Phil  iv,  6,  7).  6.  In  the  time  of 
dmy  (Lev.  x,  3).  7.  Under  injuries  received  (Rom.  xii, 
17^  etc.).  8.  In  the  critical  hour  of  temptation  (Matt. 
xxvi,  41).  9.  Under  dark  and  doubting  seasons  (Heb. 
xn,  8;  !».  1, 10).  10.  In  time  of  opposition  and  suffer- 
ing (I  F^  iv,  12,  13).  11.  The  time  of  sickness  and 
4eath  (Jer.  tHt,  1 1).  The  means  to  be  made  use  of  to 
ixep  our  hearts  are,  1.  Watchfulness  (Mark  xiii,  37).  2. 
Ezaminadon  (Prov.  iv,  26).  3.  Prayer  (Luke  xviii,  1). 
4.  fittdiug  God's  Word  (John  v,  39).  5.  Dependence 
«a  divine  grace  (Psa.  Ixxxvi,  11).  See  Flavel,  On 
Keepotg  the  Heart;  Jamieson,  Sermons  on  the  Heart, "^ 
—Buck,  TheoL  Dictionary ,  s.  v. 


is  the  representative  iu  the  Eng.  Version  of 
Hebu  words,  HJJ,  ach  (Sept.  iTxa/oc,  Vulg.  aru- 
la),  a  large  pot,  like  a  brazier  (Gesenius,  Thes,  p.  69),  a 
portable /amoce  in  which  fire  was  kept  in  the  king's 
winter  apartment  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22,  23).  At  the  present 
d^  the  Orientals  sometimes  rnake  use  of  such  stoves  in- 
itead  of  fireplaces  for  warming  rooms;  they  are  called 
■  Penian  and  Turkish  tarmur.  They  have  the  form  of 
a  hfge  pitcher,  and  are  placed  in  a  (!!a\Hty  sunk  in  the 
■iddle  of  the  apartment.  When  the  fire  has  done 
kmmig,  a  fiwne  like  a  table  is  placed  over  the  pot,  and 
fte  whsik  is  then  covered  with  a  carpet;  and  those  who 
viifc  to  warm  themselves  sit  upon  the  floor,  and  thrust 
Aor  i^  and  legs,  and  even  the  lower  part  of  their 
k6u^  ander  tbe  carpet.     "Tl^SD,  kiydr%  a  fire-pan  or 


small  basin  for  holding  fire  (Zech.  xii,  6 ;  elsewhere  for 
roasting  in,  1  Sam.  ii,  14;  or  generally  for  washing, 
"Uver,"  Exod.  xxx,  18,  etc.).  ^^S^  mokcd%  a  burn- 
ing (as  rendered  in  Isa.  xxiii,  14),  hence  t^  fagot  as 
fuel  (*'  hearth,"  Psa.  cii,  4) ;  and  from  the  same  root 
l!|p^,  yakud'  (literally  kindled),  a  biuning  mass  upon  a 
hearth  (Isa.  xxx,  14).  The  Heb,  w^ord  T\^^S,  uggoth'; 
Sept  iyxpv^iai,  refers  to  cakes  baked  in  the  ashe^ 
(Gen.  xviii,  6).  These  cakes  serve  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day  for  ordinary  food,  especiaUy  upon  journeys 
and  in  haste.  By  the  hearth  we  are  to  understand, 
according  to  the  present  usage  in  the  East,  that  a  fire  is 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  when  the  bread  is 
ready  for  baking,  a  comer  of  the  hearth  is  swept,  the 
bread  is  laid  upon  it,  and  covered  with  ashes  and  em- 
bers ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  turn  it.  Sometimes 
they  use  convex  plates  of  iron  (Arabic  tajen,  whence  the 
Gr.  rrjyavov),  which  are  most  common  in  Persia  and 
among  the  nomadic  tribes,  as  being  the  easiest  way  of 
baking  and  done  with  the  least  expense,  for  the  bread 
is  extremely  thin  and  soon  prepared.  See  Brkad. 
This  iron  plate  is  either  laid  on,  or  supported  on  legs 
above  the  tessel  sunk  in  the  ground,  which  forms  the 
oven.  See  Oven.  (Burekhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i,  68 ; 
P.  deUa  Valle,  Viaggi,  i,  436;  Harmer,  Obs.  i,  477,  and 
note ;  Rauwolfl^  Travels,  ap.  Ray,  ii,  163 ;  Shaw,  Trav- 
els, p.  231 ;  Niebuhr,  Dejfcr.  de  V Arable,  p.  45;  Schleus- 
ner,  Lex.  Vet,  Test,  s.  v,  rriyavov ;  Gresenius,  s.  v.  naS, 
p,  997),    See  Firb. 


-Ass,  ^^^n,  cham6r'  (Gen.  xii,  16;  elsewhere 
simply  ''ass"),  the  general  designation  of  the  donkey 
(Exod.  xiii,  18,  etc.)  for  carrying  burdens  (Exod.  xlii, 
26)  and  ploughing  (Isa.  xxx,  24),  being  regarded  as  a 
pi^ent  (Gen.  xlix,  14)  and  contented  animal  for  riding 
in  time  of  peace  (2  Sam.  xix,  27 ;  Zech.  ix,  9) ;  different 
irom  the  proud  (Eccles.  x,  9)  and  wariike  horse  (Isa.  xx, 
16).  As  a  beast  of  burden,  it  was  eaten  only  in  times 
of  famine  (2  Kings  vi,  25).    See  Ass's  Head. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  horses  to  Israel  caused 
the  ass  to  be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  it  holds  in 
our  times.  It  was,  at  least  down  to  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, the  principal  beast  of  burden.  But  we  must  not 
attribute  this  election  wholly  to  the  absence  or  scarcity 
of  the  horse,  for  in  Western  Asia  the  ass  is  still  largely 
used  for  the  saddle.  Though  inferior  in  dignity  to  the 
horse,  he  is  stiU,  in  his  native  regions,  a  very  superior 
animal  to  the  poor,  weather-beaten,  stunted,  half-star^'ed 
beast  of  our  commons.  Chardin  and  others  describe  the 
Arabian  ass  as  a  really  elegant  creature.  The  coat  is 
smooth  and  clean,  the  carriage  is  erect  and  proud ;  the 
limbs  are  clean,  well-formed,  and  muscular,  and  are  well 
thrown  out  in  walking  or  galloping.  Asses  of  this  Arab 
breed  are  nsed  exclusively  for  the  saddle,  and  are  im- 
ported into  Syria  and  Persia,  where  they  are  highly 
valued,  especially  by  the  moUahs  or  lawyers,  the  sheiks 
or  religious  teachers,  and  elderly  persons  of  the  opulent 
classes.  They  are  fed  and  dressed  with  the  same  care 
as  horses,  the  head-gear  is  highly  ornamented,  and  the 
saddle  is  covered  with  a  fine  carpet  They  are  active, 
spirited,  and  yet  sufficiently  docile.  Other  breeds  are 
equally  useful  in  the  more  humble  labors  of  ploughing 
and  carrying  burdens.  White  asses,  distinguished  not 
only  by  their  color,  but  by  their  stature  and  S3nnmetry, 
are  fVequentiy  seen  in  Western  Asia,  and  are  alwa.vs 
more  highly  esteemed  than  those  of  more  ordinary  hue. 
The  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  says  that  these  "  are 
usually  in  every  respect  the  finest  of  their  species,  and 
their  owners  certainly  take  more  pride  in  them  than  in 
any  other  of  their  asses.  They  sell  at  a  much  higher 
price ;  and  those  hackney  ass-men  who  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  hiring  out  their  asses  to  persons  who  want  a 
ride,  always  expect  better  pay  for  the  white  ass  than 
for  any  of  the  others."  After  describing  their  more 
highly  ornamented  trappings,  he  observes, ''  But,  above 
all,  their  white  hides  are  fantastically  streaked  and  qM>t- 


Modern  Egjptliiis  monated  on  Aimi. 
ted  with  the  red  aUuna  of  the  henna  plant,  ■  birbmus 
kind  of  ornament  which  the  Weitem  Aoalics  are  foiid 
oT  applying  to  their  own  bcarda,  and  to  the  manei 
ttiia  of  their  white  hotset"    See  Horsb. 

The  conuitutioD  of  the  am  ia  fornied  for  a  dn-,  merged 
region,  a  rocky  vrildemess.  lu  booTa  are  long,  holloi 
beneath,  with  very  sharp  edgee,  a  pecoUarily  which 
makes  it  eure-footcd  in  aHcending  and  descending  Bleep 
mountain  passes,  where  the  flat  hoof  of  Ihe  home  wouli' 
be  insecuic.  It  prefers  aromslic,  dry,  prickly  herbs  ti 
the  n^oat  aucculent  and  tender  grass ;  is  fond  of  rolling 
in  the  dry  dust ;  euOers  but  little  from  thirst  or  heat 
drinks  seldom  and  little;  and  soema  to  hare  no  aenaibh 
perspiration,  its  akin  being  bard,  tough,  and  insenutive 
All  these  chancters  suit  the  arid,  rocky  wildemesaes  of 
Persia  and  Western  Asia,  the  native  country  of  thi 
liable  animal Faiibura.    Sec  Aaa. 

Heat  (usually  Sn,  chom,  nsn,  chaBanai',  or  I 
ckemah'),  besides  its  ordinary  meaning,  haa  several  pe- 
culiar uses  in  Scripture.  In  Isa.  xlix,  10,  an<1  Re> 
16,  there  ia  a  reference  to  the  hurtling  wind  of  the 
ert,  Che  nmoom  or  laiaitl,  descr^jed  by  trarellera  a 
ceedingly  pcstilenlial  and  lataL  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  was  the  inalmment  with  which  God  destroyed 
the  army  of  Seanacberib  C2  Kings  xis,  7,  35).  lis  ef- 
fects are  evidently  alluded  to  in  Psa.  ciii,  lo,  16,  and  " 
Jer.  ir,  II.  Thevenol  mentians  such  a  wind,  which 
1658  Buffocated  30,000  men  in  one  night,  and  annthcr 
which  in  I65a  sufTicated  4000  persons.  It  aonu 
bums  up  the  cum  when  near  its  maturity,  and  hence 
the  image  of  "cnm  btssted  before  it  be  grown  up,"  used 
in  2  Kings  jiix,  36,  Its  effect  ta  not  only  to  render  the 
air  extremely  hot  and  scorching,  but  tc  fill  it  with  poi- 
sonous and  suBucating  vapors.  The  moat  violent  slorme 
that  Judsa  was  subject  to  came  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  "Out  afthe  loulh  cometh  the  whirlwind," says 
Job  (xxxvii,  9) ;  "  And  there  came  a  great  wind  ' 
lie  wUdemta'  (Job  i,  19).  Zech.  ix,  H :  "And  Jeho- 
vah sliall  appear  aver  them,  and  his  arrow  shall  go  forth 
as  the  lightning ;  and  the  Lard  Jehovah  shall  sound  the 
trumpet,  and  shall  march  inthe  whirlnindsofMe  •ourh." 
The  9[at  Psalm,  which  speaks  of  di\-ine  protection,  de- 
scribes the  plague  as  arrows,  and  in  those  winds  there 
are  observeii  flashes  of  fire.  In  Numb,  xiii,  3,  the  place 
in  which  Ihe  plague  was  inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  ii 
for  that  reason  called  Tabera/i,  i.  e.  a  burning.  A  plagu< 
is  called  *131l,  dtUr',  as  a  desert  is  called  "^Slt^,  mid- 
bar',  because  thoae  winds  came  from  the  desert,  and  an 
real  plagues.  This  hot  vml,  when  used  as  a  symbol, 
itigtiifics  the  fire  of  /leraenirtDn,  or  ebie  some  prodipona 
wars  which  destroy  men.    For  tcun'  signifies  var;  and 
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Koniiiiig  ital  aignifies  peraeculion  and  cfcs^mcfio*.  So 
'in  Uitt.xiii,6,:fl,  and  Luke  viii,  6-13,  Aral  is  tribula- 
:ioD,  templatiuD,  or  perrccuLioni  and  in  1  Pet.'iv,  13, 
hbrmng  tends  lo  temptation.  A  gentle  heat  of  Irhe  aim, 
according  to  the  Oriental  interpreters,  ugnifiea  Che  favor 
and  bounty  uf  the  prince ;  but  great  heat  denotes  pun- 
ishment. Henc«  Ihe  burning  of  the  heavens  is  a  por- 
tent explained  in  Uvj  (iii,  5)  of  slaughter.  Thus  in 
Psa.  cxxi,  6 :  "  The  sun  shall  not  senile  thee  I7  day,  noi 
the  moon  by  night,"  is  in  the  next  place  explained  thus: 
"  Jehovah  shall  preaen'e  thee  from  all  evil ;  he  shall  pie- 
ser^-e  thy  »uL" — >Vemyaa.   See  Fibc 

Heath  p?'1?,ara'"',  Jer. svii,e;  SfDt,  iypiopvpi- 
Kri,Yvig.mgrKa ;  or  III^S,  oreJr',  Jer.  xlviii,  1 ;  Sept 
'vot  oj|HOC,  peril,  by  reading  TiT,  a  wild  ass;  Vulg. 
ii/ricir)  has  been  variously  translated,  as  mjrww,  lama- 
rut;  lamaiin,  which  is  an  Indian  tree,  the  lamsrind: 
na,  that  is,  the  broom ;  and  also,  as  in  Che  French 
English  versions,  bmifi-t,  ifali,  which  is,  perhaps, 
most  incorrect  of  all,  though  lisseelquist  menliona 
finding  heath  near  Jericho,  in  Syria.  Geseniua,  how- 
ever, renders  it  mini  in  the  latter  of  the  above  pas- 
sages (as  in  Isa.  xvii,!),  and  nerdg  in  the  former  (as  in 
Psa.  cii,  18).  Aa  far  as  the  context  is  concerned,  some 
of  the  plants  named,  as  the  rWurn  and  lanmritt,  w-ould 
answer  very  well  [nee  Tam.srisk]  ;  but  the  Arabic 
i,  aror,  is  applied  to  a  totally  diHerent  plant,  a  ap^ 
of  jnniper,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Celsius 
{llUrcbfil.  ii,  19o),  who  states  that  Arias  Moiilanua  is 
the  only  one  who  has  so  translated  the  Ilebren  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  in  question  (Jer.  xvii,6):  "For  he 
shall  be  like  Ihe  healh  in  the  desert,  and  shall  rint  see 
when  good  cometh,  but  shall  inhabit  Ihe  parched  places 
in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited." 
Both  [he  Het  words  are  from  the  root  ".ly,  "  lo  be 
naifd"  in  allusion  to  the  bare  nature  of  the  rocks  on 
which  Che  Juniper  ollen  grows  (comp.PBa.cii,  17,p^cn 
'iS'^^n,"  Ihe  prater  of  the  destitute,"  or  ill-<lad>.  Sev- 
eral spedea  ofjuniper  are  no  doubt  found  in  Syria  uid 
Palestine.  See  Cedar;  Ji;NirEn.  Dr.  RotriiiBon  met 
with  some  in  proceeding  from  Hebron  to  wady  Mima, 
near  the  romantic  pass  of  Kemcla ;  "  On  Ihe  rocka  aliove 
we  found  the  jmiijier-lree,  Arabic  ar'ar;  its  berries  have 
Ihe  appearance  and  taste  of  the  common  juniper,  except 
that  there  is  more  of  Ihe  aroma  of  the  pine.  These 
trees  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon 
the  rocks  even  to  the  summits  of  the  diffii  and  needles" 
{BibLRtitarrhti,  11,606).  In  proceeding  S.E.  he  elates  t 
"  Large  trees  of  the  juniper  become  quite  common  in 
the>wadys  and  on  the  rocks."  It  is  menlion<Hl  in  the 
same  silualions  by  other  travellers,  and  IB  nodoubt  com- 
mon enough,  particularly  in  wild,  uufuttivateil,  and  of- 
ten inacceseible  utuations,  and  is  thus  suilablc  to  Jor. 
xlviii, Ii:  "Flee,  save  your  l^^■e^  and  be  like  the  heath 
in  Iho  wilderness." — Kilto.  This  appears  to  be  the  ^u- 
mpOTU  Subina,  or  savin,  with  smsll  scale-like  loves, 
which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed aa  being  a  gloomy-looking  bush  inhabiting  the 
most  sterile  aril  (see  En^h  Cgriop.  N.  JliM.  iii,  811);  a 
character  which  is  obviously  well  suited  to  thcnmtnf  or 
detlitule  tree  spoken  ofb;  the  prophet.  RosenmuUcr's 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  also  adoptcil 

6),  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Not  to  mention  the  tamnett 
of  the  comparison,  it  isevidenlly  contradicted  by  the  nn- 
tichesis  in  ver.  S :  "  Curved  is  he  that  Crust^h  in  man 
...  he  shall  be  like  the  juniper  thaC  grows  on  the  bare 
rocks  of  the  desert:  Raised  is  the  man  that  iruBlcth  in 
the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  plcnted  by  the  wa- 
ters." The  contrast  between  the  shrub  of  the  arid  dos- 
ert  and  the  tree  growing  by.the  waters  is  very  strilcinj; ; 
but  Roecnmuller's  interpretation  appears  to  us  lo  spoil 
the  whole.  Even  more  unsatisfactory  is  AIiclia«lta 
(-Su/>p.  Ut.  11^  p.  1971),  who  Chinks  "  Guiiiea-henB- 
(Ntmtida  melttrgru)  are  intended!  Gescniua  (TAet  r. 
1073-4)  understands  these  two  Heb.  terms  to  denote 
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''ptnetiiuey  adifknA  everaa**  (ruins);  but  it  is  more  in 
aceordjUMe  with  the  scriptural  passages  to  suppose  that 
moe  trM  is  intended,  which  expUuiation,  moreover,  has 
tbe  sanction  of  the  Stept.  and  Vulgate,  and  of  the  mod- 
em use  of  a  kindred  Armbic  word.— Smith.  Modem 
tnrdkrs  do  not  mention  the  species ;  but  those  which 
hare  been  named  as  growing  in  Palestine  are  the  Phos- 
nidan  jumper,  the  common  savin,  and  the  brown-ber- 
ried juniper.  The  first  of  these  is  a  tree  of  about  twen- 
ty feet  high,  growing  with  its  branches  in  a  pyramidal 
iofB.  Ro^iuntlUer  states  that  ''Forskal  found  it  fre- 
quendj  in  the  sandy  heaths  about  Suez.  The  caravans 
me  it  for  fueL**  The  species  best  known  in  America  are 
tbe  eommon  red  cedar  (Jun,  Virffiniana)  and  the  Ber- 
moda  cedar,  from  which  Uie  wood  of  lead-pencils  is  man- 
■iactiired.  They  all  hare  long,  narrow,  prickly  leaves, 
and  bear  a  soft,  pulpy  berry,  from  which  a  carminative 
oa  is  extracted.  The  woocl  is  light,  highly  odorous,  and 
Tcnr  durable.     See  Juniper. 


a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
iwra  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  July  31, 1776.  His  parents  were 
CiBiy^gfgftrWimaKiifti.  At  thirteen  he  was  converted,  un- 
^  the  ministiy  of  the  Rev.  F.  Garrettson  (q.  v.).  He 
began  to  preach  in  1797  on  Cambridge  Circuit,  N.  York, 
Oder  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Hutchinson. 
Ii  1796  he  was  stationed  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  with  Dan- 
iri  Ostcander.  In  1799  he  was  sent  to  the  province  of 
ILiiae.  and  stationed  on  the  Kennebec  Circtut,  embra- 
dag  aD  the  territory  from  Waterville  to  the  Canada  line. 
Baking  more  than  two  hundred  miles  travel  to  reach 
all  tbe  appointments.  In  1800  Portland'was  his  field  of 
labor:  imi,  Readfield;  1802,  Fahnouth;  1804-5,  Scar- 
hogd ;  in  1806  he  located  in  consequence  of  bodily  in- 
finaxties.  In  1818  he  re-entered  the  traveling  connec- 
twa,  and  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Portland  dis- 
trict, which  positicm  he  occupied  for  three  years ;  1821, 
Scarboto';  1822,  Kennebec;  in  1823  he  again  located, 
and  removed  to  Monmouth,  Me. ;  in  1827  he  re-entered 
the  travelling  ministry  again,  and  held  an  effective  re- 
to  the  Conference  fifteen  years.  In  1842  he  be- 
superannnate,  and  this  relation  continued  until 
Scpc  1,  I860,  when  he  died  in  peace.  As  a  preacher, 
W  was  sound  in  doctrine,  clear  in  exposition,  simple  yet 
femhfe  in  illustration,  and  impressive  in  deliver}^ — Zi- 
ms  Herald,  Oct.  5, 1860. 

Heathcote,  Ralph,  D.D.,  an  English  di\nne,  was 
bun  in  1721,  and  died  May  28, 1795.     He  was  educated 
at  Jesus  CoDege,  Cambridge ;  took  orders,  and  in  1748 
was  maite  vicar  of  Barkby,  near  Leicester;  assistant 
of  Linooln*s  Inn  in  1753;  succeeded  his  father 
of  SHeby  in  1765 ;  became  rector  of  Sawtry-all- 
SainU,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1766;  a  prebend  inithe  col- 
legiate church  in  Southwell  in  1768;  and  in  1788  vicar- 
geaenl  of  Southwell  Church.     Besides  works  on  other 
adijects,  be  wrote  Cumory  A  mmadtersiona  upon  the  Mid- 
Sieaitm  Controversy  m  general  (1752)  \^I^marks  upon 
Dr.CkafmamU  Charge  (1752)  i^Letter  to  Rev,  T,  FotAer- 
f&  (1753)-.— ^fetcA  of  Lord  Bolingbrole^t  Philosophy 
(1785, 8ro)  >—The  Use  oflieoMon  asserted  in  Matters  of 
BeBgiim  (1755, 8vo;  and  a  defence  of  the  same,  in  1756, 
%ny,^Diseomrse  on  the  Being  of  God,  against  Atheists, 
in  Are  Sermoms  (being  the  only  ones  of  his  twenty-four 
Boyle  sennons  which  he  published,  1768,  4to).     Dr. 
Heathcote  wrote  several  articles  for  the  fhst  edition  of 
the  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  assisted  Nich- 
fb  is  editing  a  new  edition  of  the  same,  published  in 
17W,  12  vols.  8vo.— Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  814; 
Koae,  A>ir  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  viii,  241 ;  Gentleman's  Maga- 
^,  btv,  Ixvi,  hud.     (J.  W.M.) 

Heathen.  The  Hebrew  word  *<ia,  goy  (plur.  D^'tli, 
A>iOt  together  with  its  Greek  equivalent  tBpo^ 
9^),  haa  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  rendered  ^na- 
^"^  "gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  m  the  A  V.  It  will 
^ateceating  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  a  term,  pri- 
■■iy  and  essentially  general  in  its  signification,  ac- 
that  mofe  restricted  aenee  which  was  afterwards 


attached  to  it.  Its  development  is  parallel  with  that 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period 
may  be  taken  as  significant  of  their  relative  position 
with  regard  to  the  surrounduig  nations. 

1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  political 
existence,  gdyim  denoted  generally  the  nations  of  the 
world,  especially  including  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  18 ;  compare  GaL  iii,  16).  The 
latter,  as  they  grew  in  numbers  and  importance,  were 
distinguished  in  a  most  marked  nuumer  from  the  na- 
tions by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  a  code  of  laws  and  a  religious  ritual  which 
made  the  distinction  still  more  pecidiar.  They  were 
essentially  a  separate  people  (Lev.  xx,  23) ;  separate  in 
habits,  morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most  terrible 
judgments  (Lev.  xxvi,  14-38 ;  Deut.  xxviii).  On  their 
march  through  the  desert  they  encountered  the  moat 
obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "diief  of  the  gdyiwT 
(Numb,  xxiv,  20),  in  whose  sight  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi,  45).  During  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  and  the  subsequent  wars  of  extermuia- 
tion  which  the  Israelites  for  several  generations  carried 
on  against  their  enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Penz- 
zites,  and  Girgashites  (Exod.  xxxiv,  24),  together  with 
the  remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii,  13 ;  Judg.  iii,  1 ;  PBa.lxxviii,55),  and  teach 
them  war  (Judg.  iii,  2),  received  the  especial  appella- 
tion otgdyinu  With  these  the  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii,  7) ;  intermarriages  were  pro- 
hibited (Josh,  xxiii,  12;  1  Kings  xi,  2) ;  and,  as  a  warn- 
ing against  disobedience,  the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan was  constantly  kept  before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xvib, 
24, 25 ;  Deut.  xviii,  12).  They  are  ever  associated  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods  and  the  foul  practices  of  idoU 
atere  (Lev.  x^-iii,  xx),  and  these  constituted  their  chief 
distinctions,  as  gSyim,  from  the  worshippera  of  the  one 
God,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Numb,  xv,  41 ;  Deut.  xxviii, 
10).  This  distinction  was  maintained  in  its  full  force 
during  the  early  tiroes  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii,  23; 
1  Kings  xi,  4-8 ;  xiv,  24 ;  Psa.  cvi,  35).  It  was  from 
among  the  gdyim,  the  degraded  tribes  who  submitted  to 
their  arms,  that  the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  pur- 
chase their  bond-servants  (Lev.  xxv,  44,  45),  and  this 
special  enactment  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing to  a  national  tradition  the  force  and  sanction  of  a 
law  (comp.  Gen.  xxi,  15).  In  later  times  this  regulation 
was  strictly  adhere<l  to.  To  the  words  of  Eccles.  ii,  7, 
"  I  bought  men-servants  and  maid-8cr\'ants,"  the  Tar- 
gum  adds, "  of  the  children  §f  Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the 
foreign  nations.**  Not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbid- 
den to  intermarry  with  these  gdyim,  but  the  latter  were 
\'irtually  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  becoming  nat- 
uralizeci  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  shut  out  from 
the  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tion (Deut.  xxiii,  3),  while  an  Edomite  or  Egyptian  was 
admitted  in  the  third  (verses  7,  8).  The  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  separation  so  broadly  marked  is  ever  more 
and  more  manifest  as  we  follow  the  Israelites  through 
their  history,  and  ^bserve  their  constantly  recurring 
tendency  to  idolatry.  Offence  and  punishment  followed 
each  other  with  idl  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect 
(Judg.  ii,  12;  iii,  6-8,  etc.). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term  gdyim 
received  by  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider  range 
than  the  national  experience  (Lev.  xxvi,  33, 38 ;  Deut. 
XXX,  1),  and,  as  the  latter  was  gradually  dc^-eloped  dur- 
ing the  prosperous  times  of  the  monarchy,  the  gdyim 
were  the  surrounding  nations  generally,  with  whom  the 
Israelites  were  brought  into  contact  by  the  extension 
of  their  commerce,  and  whose  idolatrous  practices  the}' 
readily  adopted  (Ezek.  xxiii,  30 ;  Amos  v,  26).  Later 
still,  it  is  applied  to  the  Babylonians  who  took  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  V,  8;  Psa.  Ixxix,  1,  6, 10),  to  the  destroyers 
of  Moab  (Isa.  xvi,  8),  and  to  the  several  nations  among 
whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the  Capti^ntj' 
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(Psa.  cvi,*47 ;  Jer.  xl\n,  28;  Lam.  i,  8,  etc.),  the  practice 
of  idolatry  still  being  their  characteristic  distinction 
(Isa.  xxxvi,  18;  Jer.  x,  2,  8 ;  xiv,  22).  This  significa- 
tion it  retained  af^er  the  return  from  Babylon,  though 
it  was  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  as  denoting  the 
mixed  race  of  colonists  who  settled  in  Palestine  during 
the  Capti\ity  (Neh.  v,  17),  and  who  are  described  as 
fearing  Jehovah  while  serving  their  own  gods.  (2  Kings 
xvii,  29-88;  E2rB\'i,21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  tOtni  through  the 
apocryphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
nations  around  Palestine  (1  Mace,  i,  11),  including  the 
SjTians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of  Gorgias  (1  Mace 
iii,  41 ,  iv,  7, 11, 14),  as  well  as  the  people  of  Ptolemais, 
Tjnre,  and  Sidon  (1  Mace  v,  9, 10,  15).  They  were  im- 
age-worshippers (1  Mace  iii,  48;  Wisd.  xv,  16),  whoe^ 
customs  and  fashions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had 
an  unconquerable  propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom 
they  were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take  ven- 
geance (1  Mace,  ii,  68 ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  85).  Following  the 
customs  of  the  ffdyim  at  thu  period  denoted  the  neglect 
or  concealment  of  circumcision  (1  Mace,  i,  15),  disregard 
of  sacrifices,  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  eating  of  swine's 
flesh  and  meat  offered  to  idols  (2  Mace.  \%  6-9,  18 ;  xv, 
1, 2),  and  adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Mace 
iv,  12, 14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  **  barbarous  multitude"  in  2 
Mace  ii,  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played  the  man 
for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes  an  eccle- 
siastical one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii,  17).  In  2  Esdr.  iii,  88, 
84,  the  "gentes"  are  defined  as  those  ''qui  habitant  in 
sceculo''  (comp.  Matt  vi,  82 ;  Luke  xii,  80). 

As  the  Greek  influence  became  more  extensively  felt 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  language  was  generally 
used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became  convertible 
terms,  and  a  Greek  was  s^nionymous  with  a  foreigner 
of  any  nation.  This  is  singularly  evident  in  the  Syriac 
of  2  Mace  v,  9, 10, 13 ;  comp.  John  ^ii,  86 ;  I  Cor.  x,  32 ; 
2  Mace  xi,  2. 

In  the  N.  T.,  again,  we  find  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing attached  to  tOvrj.  In  its  narrowest  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  "  those  of  the  circumcision"  (Acts  x,  45;  comp. 
Esth.  xiv,  15,  where  aXXorpioc=airtpir/zi/roc),  and  is 
contrasted  with  Israel,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii, 
82),  thus  representing  the  Hebrew  Q^tS  at  one  stage  of 
its  history.  But,  like  gSyim,  it  also  denotes  the  people 
of  the  earth  generally  (Acts  xxii,  26 ;  GaL  iii,  14).  In 
MatL  vi,  7,  WviKoQ  is  applied  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethnograph- 
ical term,  ff6i/im  had  a  moral  sense  wliich  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  Psa.  ix,  §,  15, 17  (comp.  Ezek.  vii,  21) 
the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with  2?^^»  rdsh&'y  the 
wicked,  as  distinguished  by  his  moral  obliquity  (see 
Hupfeld  on  Psa.  i,  1) ;  and  in  verse  17  the  people  thus 
designated  are  described  as  "forgetters  of  God,"  that 
know  not  Jehovah  (Jer.  x,  25).  Again,  in  Psa.  lix,  6, 
it  is  to  some  extent  commensurate  in  meaning  with 
T"?^  ''"!??2l,  "iniquitous  transgressors;"  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Psa.  x,  15,  it  has  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  that  of  a  merely  na^^onal  distinction,  al- 
though the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

In  later  Jewish  literature  a  technical  definition  of  the 
word  b  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not  of  imiversal 
ap]^cation.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by  Eisenmenger, 
Kntdecktes  Judenthum,  i,  666)  explains  the  sing.  g6tf  as 
denoting  one  who  is  not  of  Israelitish  birth.  This  can 
only  have  reference  to  its  afler  signification ;  in  the  O. 
T.  the  singular  is  never  used  of  an  individual,  but  is  a 
collective  term,  applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh, 
iii,  17)  as  to  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx,  28),  and 
denotes  simply  a  body  politie    Another  distinction, 

equally  unsupported,  is  made  between  D^l^,  goyim,  and 
D*^!SK,  utnmimy  the  former  being  defined  as  the  nations 
who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  latter  were  those  who 
had  not  (JalhU  Chadash,  foL  20,  note  20 ;  Eisenmenger, 
iy  667).    Abarbanel,  on  Joel  iii,  2,  applies  the  former  to 


both  Christians  and  Turks,  or  Ishmaelites,  while  in  Se- 
pher  Juchasm  (foL  148,  coL  2)  the  Christians  alone  arc 
distinguished  by  this  appellation.  Eisenmenger  gives 
some  curious  examples  of  the  disabilides  under  which  t 
got/  labored.  One  who  kept  Sabbaths  was  judged  de- 
serving of  death  (ii,  206),  and  the  study  of  the  law  was 
prohibited  to  him  under  the  same  penalty ,  but  on  the 
latter  point  the  doctors  are  at  issue  (ii,  209).— Smith,  & 
V.    See  Ge:<tile. 

8.  In  modem  use,  the  word  heathen  (probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  iOviKoCf  ethmcusy  of  which  it  is  a  transUtion; 
or  derived  from  heath,  that  ia,  people  who  live  in  the 
wilderness,  as  pagan  from  pagusj  a  village)  is  applied 
to  all  nations  that  are  strangers  to  revealed  religion, 
that  is  to  say,  to  all  except  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hammedans.    It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  GmtHfs  (q. 
v.)  and  Pagans  (q.  v.).    At  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
the  Moslems  were  also  called  heathen ;  but  as  they  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  of  the  one  God  from  the  O.  T.,  they  j 
are  not  properl}-  so  called.     On  the  relation  of  the  hca-  % 
then  to  Judaism,  sec  above,  and  also  the  article  Gen- 
tiles.    See  also  the  same  article  (voL  iii,  p.  789)  for 
their  relation  to  Christianity  at  its  origin.    We  add  the 
following  statements : 

"  The  old  Oriental  forms  of  heathenism,  the  religion 
of  the  Chinese  (Onfucius,  about  650  B.C.),  the  Brah- 
minism,  and  the  later  Buddhism  of  the  Hindoos  (per- 
haps 1000  B.C.),  the  religion  of  the  Persians  (Zoroaster, 
700  B.C.),  and  the  Egyptians  (*  the  religion  of  enig- 
ma*), have  only  a  remote  and  indirect  concern  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.     But  they  form  to  some 
extent  the  historical  basis  of  the  Western  religions;  and 
the  Persian  dualism,  especially,  was  not  without  uiflu- 
ence  on  the  earlier  sects  (the  Gnostic  and  the  Manichae- 
an)  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  flower  of  paganism 
appears  in  the  two  great  nations  of  classic  antiquity, 
Greece  and  Rome     With  the  language,  morality,  liter- 
ature, and  religion  of  thdse  nations  the  aposdes  came 
directly  into  contact,  and  through  the  whole  first  age 
the  Church  moves  on  the  basis  of  these  nationalities. 
These,  together  with  the.Jews,  were  the  chosen  nations 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  shared  the  earth  among  them. 
The  Jews  were  chosen  for  things  eternal,  to  keep  the 
sanctuary  of  the  true  religion.     The  Greeks  prepared 
the  elements  of  natural  culture,  of  science  and  art,  for 
the  use  of  the  Church.   The  Romans  developed  the  idea 
of  law,  and  organized  the  civilized  world  in  a  uni\'ersal 
empire,  ready  to  serve  the  spiritual  universality  of  the 
GospeL     Both  Greeks  and  Romans  were  unconscious 
scn^ants  of  Jesus  Christ,  '  tlie  unknown  God.*     These 
three  nations,  by  nature  at  bitter  enmity  among  them- 
selves,^'oinecl  hands  in  the  superscription  on  the  cross, 
where  the  holy  name  and  the  royal  title  of  the  Redeem- 
er stood  written,  by  the  command  of  the  heathen  Pilate, 

*  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin' "  (SchaflT,  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  i,  44). 

4.  As  to  the  rtligion  of  heathenism,  it  is  "  a  wiW 
growth  on  the  soil  of  fallen  human  nature,  a  darkenm^ 
of  the  original  consciousness  of  God,  a  deification  of  th< 
rational  and  irrational  creature,  and  a  correspondini 
corruption  of  the  moral  sense,  giving  the  sanction  of  re 
ligion  to  natural  and  unnatural  vices.  Even  the  relig 
ion  of  Greece,  which,  as  an  artistic  product  of  the  imag 
ination,  has  been  justly  styled  the  religion  of  beauty,  i 
deformed  by  this  moral  tlistortion.  It  utterly  lacks*  th 
true  conception  of  sin,  and  consequently  the  true  c<»ii 
ception  of  holiness.  It  regards  sin  not  as  a  perverse 
ness  of  will  and  an  offence  against  the  godsi,  but  as 
folly  of  the  understanding,  and  an  offence  a^inst  niei 
often  even  proceeding  from  the  gods  themselves;  ft 

*  infatuation  is  a  daughter  of  Jove.'  Then  these  got 
themselves  are  mere  men,  in  whom  Homer  and  the  po] 
ular  faith  saw  and  worshipped  the  weaknesses  and  vie 
of  the  Grecian  character,  as  well  as  its  virtues,  in  in 
mensely  magnified  forms.  They  have  bodies  and  sense 
like  mortals,  only  in  colossal  proportions.  They  eat  ai 
drink,  though  only  nectar  and  ambrosia.    They  an:  lin 
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itod,Iike  men,  to  time  and  space.  Though  sometimefl 
faoBored  with  the  attribates  of  omnipotence  and  omni- 
adoioe,  3ret  they  are  subject  to  an  iron  fate,  fall  under 
dcfanon,  and  reproach  each  other  with  folly.  Their 
bearenly  happiness  is  disturbed  by  all  the  troubles  of 
esithbf  life.  Jupiter  threatens  his  fellows  with  blows 
sad  death,  and  makes  Olympus  tremble  when  he  shakes 
his  dark  keks  in  anger.  The  gentle  Venus  bleeds  from 
a'^iear-woimd  on  her  dnger.  Mars  is  felled  with  a 
stone  by  Diomedes.  Neptune  and  Apollo  have  to  serve 
far  hiie,  and  are  cheated.  The  gods  are  involved  by 
their  marriages  in  perpetual  jealousies  and  quarrels. 
Though  caQed  holy  and  just,  they  are  full  of  envy  and 
vrsfch,  hatred  and  lost,  and  provoke  each  other  to  lying 
nd  cnielty,  perjury  and  adultery.  Notwithstanding 
this  ^sential  apostasy  from  truth  and  holiness,  heathen- 
ism was  religion,  a  groping  after  *  the  unknown  God.' 
By  its  nperstition  it  betrayed  the  need  of  faith.  Its 
pohtbeiam  rested  on  a  dim  monotheistic  background ; 
itsibi»:ted  all  the  gods  to  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  himself 
to  a  my^erioiis  fate.  It  had  at  bottom  the  feeling  of 
dependenoe  on  higher  powers,  and  reverence  for  divine 
thmga.  It  (Hieserved  the  memory  of  a  golden  age  and 
^  a  USL  It  had  the  voice  of  conscience  and  a  sense, 
obscme  though  it  was,  of  guilt.  It  felt  the  need  of  rec- 
oadliation  with  deity,  and  sought  that  reconciliation  by 
ps^tf,  penance,  and  sacrifice.  Many  of  its  religious 
trutirionn  and  usages  were  faint  echoes  of  the  primal  re- 
%un;  and  its  mythological  dreams  of  the  mingling  of 
the  god§  with  men,  ol  demigods,  of  Prometheus,  deliv- 
cnd  by  Hercules  from  his  helpless  sufferings,  were  un- 
conadous  prophecies  and  fleshy  anticipations  of  Chris- 
dsi  truths.  This  alone  explains  the  great  readiness 
vtth  which  heathens  embraced  the  Gospd,  to  the  shame 
9C  the  Jewa.  These  elements  of  truth,  morality,  and 
petj  in  heathenism  may  be  ascribed  to  three  sources, 
la  the  first  place,  man,  even  in  his  fallen  state,  retains 
siake  traces  of  the  divine  image,  a  consciousness  of  God, 
however  weaky  conscience,  and  a  deep  longing  for  union 
with  the  Godhead,  for  truth  and  for  righteousness.  In 
tha  view  we  may,  with  Tertullian,  call  the  beautiful  and 
tnse  saitences  of  the  classics,  of  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  an 
Azx^ode,  of  Pindar,  Sophofl<^  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Sc3Kca, '  the  testimonies  of  a  soul  constitutionally  Chris- 
tisi,'  of  a  nature  predestined  to  Christianity.  Second- 
ly, eome  account  must  be  made  of  traditions  and  recol- 
kction§,  however  faint,  coming  down  from  the  general 
inmal  revelations  to  Adam  and  Noah.  But  the  third 
isd  Biost  important  source  of  the  heathen  anticipations 
at  truth  is  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God,  who  has 
s^ra-  left  himself  without  a  witness.  Particularly  must 
ve  cciosder  the  influence  of  the  divine  Logos  before  his 
xBcamatton,  the  tutor  of  mankind,  the  original  light  of 
reascm,  ^lining  in  the  darkness  and  lighting  every  man, 
the  sower  scattering  in  the  soil  of  heathendom  the  seeds 
Strath,  beauty,  and  N-irtue"  (Schafl;  History  of  the  Chris- 
dea  CkvLrck,  §  12).  * 

The  que^ion  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  has  been 
a  nbject  of  much  discussion.  "The  great  body  of 
(he  Jews,  from  the  earliest  ages,  denied  salvation  to  the 
heathen  on  the  principle  extra  ecdesiam  nan  dari  saJu- 
tea.  Bat  this  is  entirely  opposed  both  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tmmeat  and  to  the  ^irit  of  Christianity.  Even  Mo- 
hamraed  did  not  go  to  this  degree  of  exclusiveness. 
Xbr  did  the  more  ancient  Grecian  fathers  denv  salvation 
to  the  heathen,  although  they  philosophized  about  it 
ifter  their  manner.  £.  g.  Justin  Martyr  and  Clement 
«f  .Vexandria  held  that  the  Anyog  exerted  an  agency 
vpoa  the  heathen  by  means  of  reason,  and  that  the 
heathen  phUosophers  were  called,  justified,  and  saved 
V  phihMopby.  But  afterwards,  especially  after  the  Sd 
caatury,  when  the  false  Jewish  notions  respecting  the 
t^rcfa  w^e  introduced  into  the  West,  and  the  maxim 
adopted.  Extra  ecdenam  non  dari  salutem  (which 
the  case  after  the  m^  of  Augustine),  they  then  be- 
to  deny  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  though  there 
ahrsys  some  who  judged  more  favwably.    Thus 


Zwingle,  Curio,  and  others  believed-  that  God  would 
pardon  the  heathen  on  account  of  Christ,  although  in 
this  life  they  had  no  knowledge  of  his  merits.  See  the 
historical  account  in  Beykert's  Diss.  De  sakUe  genUmn 
(Strasburg,  1777),  and  a  short  statement  of  the  opinions 
of  others  in  Morus,  p.  128,  129,  where  he  justly  recom- 
mends to  our  imitation  the  exemplary  modesty  of  the 
apostles  when  speaking  on  this  point.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  investigated  anew  on  occasion  of  the  violent 
•attack  which  Hofstede,  a  preacher  in  Holland,  made 
upon  the  Belisaire  of  MarmonteL  This  gave  rise  to 
£berhard*s  Apohgie  de  Socrates,  Compare  also  Tollner, 
Bewtis  doss  Gott  die  Mensdien  auch  Sirch  seine  OJertn 
baruwf  in  der  Naiurzur  StligkeUJuhr^  (Knapp,  Chris- 
tian Theologyy  §  121).  "The  truth  seems  to  be  this, 
that  none  of  the  heathens  will  be  condemned  for  not 
believing  the  Gospel,  but  they  are  liable  to  condenma- 
tion  for  the  breach  of  God*s  natural  law ;  nevertheless, 
if  there  be  any  of  them  in  whom  there  is  a  prevailing 
love  to  the  Divine  Being,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that,  for  the  sake  of  Chrbt,  though  to  them  unknown, 
they  may  be  accepted  by  God;  and  so  much  the  rather, 
as  the  ancient  Jews,  and  even  the  apostles,  during  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  abode  on  earth,  seem  to  have  had 
but  little  notion  of  those  doctrines  which  those  who 
deny  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  are  most  apt  to  im- 
agine to  be  fundamental  Comp.  Rom.  ii,  10,  26 ;  Acts 
X,  34,  35;  Matt,  viii,  11,  12;  1  John  ii,  2"  (Doddridge, 
lectures  on  Divinity^  lect  172).  The  question  is  very 
ably  treated  in  an  article  on  "  The  true  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions*' in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1868.  The  writer 
states  that  the  extreme  evangelical  theory,  which  as- 
sumes the  certain  damnation  of  all  who  have  not  learned 
the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  is  "  the  accepted  theory 
of  the  Komish  Church,  and  of  a  part  of  the  Protestant 
Chureh,  perhaps  of  the  majority  of  the  latter."  He 
adds  in  a  note  the  following :  "  The  Presbjrterian  Con- 
fession* of  Faith  (chap,  x,  §  4)  uses  language  of  remark- 
able boldness  on  this  point,  saying,  *  Others  not  elect- 
ed, although  they  may  be  caUed  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of 
the  Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  saved;  much  less  can  men  not 
professing  the  Christian  religion  be  saved  in  any  other 
way  whatever,  he  they  never  so  dilit^  to  frame  thfir 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature  and  the  law  of  that 
religion  they  do  profess;  and  to  assert  and  maintain 
that  they  may  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested.' 
This  is  sufficiently  positive,  especially  as  it  contradicts 
both  our  Saviour  and  the  apostle  PauL  It  represents 
heathen  who  live  according  to  their  light  as  *  much  less* 
able  to  be  saved  than  men  who  hear  the  Gospel  and  re- 
ject it,  thus  directly  contradicting  our  Saviour,  who  de- 
clared that  those  who  rejected  his  words  woidd  receive 
a  heavier  condemnation  than  even  the  depraved,  unre- 
pentant inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  (>omorrah,  or  Tyre 
and  Sidon  (Matt  xi,  20-24).  The  *  Confession  of  Faith* 
declares  the  salvation  of  conscientious  heathen  to  be 
'  much  less'  powible  than  that  of  unbelieving  hearers  of 
the  Gospel;  while  Christ  asserts  that  even  the  most 
flagrant  sinners  of  the  heathen  shall  find  it '  more  toler- 
able' in  the  day  of  judgment  than  such  unbelievers. 
Equally  at  variance  with  the  *  Confession  of  Faith'  is 
the  declaration  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii,  14,  26,  27,  in  which 
he  shows  how  those  *  having  not  the  law  may  be  a  law 
unto  themselves,'  and  how  their  '  uncircumcision  shall 
b^counted  for  circumcision. '*  .  .  .  "  The  facts  of  human 
history  and  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  alike  declare 
that  mercy  is  a  prominent  attribute  of  the  divine  char- 
acter, and  that  this  world  is  for  some  reason,  known  or 
unknown,  under  its  care.  We  cannot,  therefore,  resist 
the  conviction — it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  moral  sense 
of  all  men — that,  guilty  though  the  human  race  may 
be,  and  desen-ing  of  destruction,  yet  every  man  lives 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  and  has  an  opportunity 
for  salvation.  To  assert  gravely,  then,  that  the  hea- 
then who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  are  shut  out  firom 
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all  possible  hope  of  paidon,  and  are  not  in  a  salvable  po- 
sition in  tlieir  present  circumstances,  is  to  offend  the 
moral  sense  of  the  thoughtful  men  as  well  as  that  of  the 
common  multitude.  It  is  worse  than  denying  that  an 
atonement  has  been  made  for  all  mankind,  and  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  elect  alone;  for  that  doctrine,  however  theo- 
retically untrue,  is  saved  from  much  of  its  practical  evil 
by  our  inability  to  point  out  the  elect  in  advance,  so 
that  our  hopes  are  not  cut  off  for  any  particular  man. 
But  this  theory  points  to  actual  masses  of  men,  to  the 
entire  population  of  whole  countries,  and  dooms  them 
to  a  necessary  perdition  with  no  present  hope  of  pardon ; 
and  it  extends  this  judgment  backwards  to  generations 
in  the  past  who  are  represented  as  having  had  no  share 
in  that  mercy  which  we  have  such  reason  to  believe  to 
be  universal  in  its  offers.  Such  a  theory  practically 
denies  the  divine  grace  by  suspending  its  exercise,  so 
far  as  the  heathen  (the  majority  of  the  human  race)  are 
concerned,  upon  the  action  of  those  already  enlightened. 
It  declares  that  there  is  no  possible  mercy  for  the  hea- 
then miless  Christiana  choose  to  cany  the  Gospel  to 
them.  Does  it  seem  rational,  or  in  harmony  with  the 
universality'  and  freedom  of  God's  grace,  that  the  only 
possibility  of  salvation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  should 
be  suspended,  not  on  anything  within  their  control,  but 
on  the  conduct  of  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe? 
By  such  representations  the  minds  of  men  are  shocked, 
and  a  reaction  takes  place,  which  is  unfavorable  not  only 
to  the  cause  of  missions,  but  to  evangelical  religion  as 
welL  They  are  led  to  think  of  evangelical  religion  as 
a  severe,  gloomy,  remorseless  system,  which  represents 
God  as  without  mercy,  or  which  confines  that  mercy 
within  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass.  By  describing 
the  salvation  of  pagans  as  absolutely  impossible,  an  in- 
fluence is  exerted  in  favor  of  universalism  and  infideli- 
ty." The  writer  further  asserts  that  no  passage  in  the 
Bible  asserts  this  theory,  nor  does  any  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  imply  it.  John  Wesley's  views  on  this,  subject 
are  given  in  his  sermon  on  Living  without  God,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following :  "  I  have  no  authority 
from  the  Word  of  (Jod  to  *  judge  those  that  are  without,' 
nor  do  I  conceive  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  sentence 
all  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  world  to  damnation" 
(  Worhy  N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  485).  Again,  the  Minutes  of  Aug. 
8, 1770,  declare  that  "  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh 
righteousness,  according  to  the  light  he  has,  is  accepted 
of  God."  For  this  Wesley  was  attacked  by  Shirley  and 
others,  and  defended  by  Fletcher,  in  his  First  Check  to 
A  ntinomianism  (New  York  edit,),  i,  41 .  See,  besides  the 
works  above  cited,  Watson,  Theolog.  Institutes,  ii,  446 ; 
Whately,  Future  State,  p.  207 ;  Constant,  De  la  Religion 
(BruxeUes,  1824) ;  Rougemont,  Le  Peuple  Primiti/ (Pai- 
ls, 1855-57, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Pressense,  Hist,  des  Trois  Pre- 
miers Siecles  de  Feglise,  vol.  i ;  translated  under  the  title 
The  Religions  before  Christ  (Edinb.  1862,  8vo) ;  Sepp, 
Das  I/eidenthum  (Regensb.  1853, 8  vols.) ;  Maurice,  Relig- 
ions of  the  World  (Boston,  1854, 18mo)-,  Trench,  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1846  (PhiladeL  1850, 12mo);  Wuttke,  Gesch, 
des  Heidenthums,  etc.  (Bresl.  1853, 8vo) ;  Hardwick,  Christ 
and  other  Masters  (1855,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Schaff,  ApostoL 
Church,  p.  139  sq. ;  Scholten,  Gesch.  d.  Religion  u.  Philoso- 
phie  (Elberf.  1868, 8vo);  Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion,  ihr  We- 
sen  und  ihre  Geschichte  (Leipsic,  1869, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Dol- 
linger.  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Christ,  trans,  by  Darnell  (Lond,  1862, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
N.  British  Review,  December,  1867,  art.  i ;  Baring-Gould, 
Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief  (Lond.  1869- 
70, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Heathenism.    See  Paganism. 

Heaven.  There  is,  says  Daubuz,  a  threefold  world, 
and  therefore  a  threefold  heaven — the  invisible,  the  w- 
ible,  and  the  political  among  men,  which  last  may  be 
either  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  We  shall  consider  these  in 
the  inverse  order. 

A.  TerrestriaUy  and  Figuratively  regarded. — Wherever 
the  scene  of  a  prophetic  vision  is  laid,  heaven  signifies 
symbolically  the  ruling  power  or  government;  that  is, 


the  whole  assembly  of  the  ruling  powers,  which,  in  re- 
spect to  the  subjects  on  earth,  are  a  political  heaven,  be- 
ing over  and  ruling  the  subjects,  as  the  natural  heaven 
stands  over  and  rules  the  earth.  Thus,  according  to  the 
subject,  is  the  term  to  be  limited ;  and  therefore  Artem- 
idorus,  writing  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
makes  Italy  to  be  the  heaven :  **■  As  heaven,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  abode  of  gods,  so  is  Italy  of  kings."  The  Chi- 
nese  call  their  monarch  Tiencu,  the  son  of  heaven,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  most  powerful  monarch.  And  thus,  in 
Matt,  xxiv,  30,  heavett  is  synonymous  to  powers  and  glo- 
ry; and  when  Jesus  says,  "The  powers  of  the  heaven 
shall  be  shaken,"  it  b  easy  to'  conceive  that  he  meant 
that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should  be  overthrown 
to  submit  to  his  kingdom.  Any  government  is  a  world ; 
and  therefore,  in  Isa.  Ii,  15, 16,  heaven  and  earth  signify 
a  political  universe,  a  kingdom  or  polity.  In  Isa.  Ixv,  17, 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  signify  a  new  government, 
new  kingdom,  new  -|)cople. — Wemyss,  s.  v.  See  Heav- 
en AND  JEarth. 

B.  Physically  treated. — I.  Defmtwns  and  Distinclwn. 
— Tlie  ancient  Hebrews,  for  want  of  a  single  term  like 
the  Kotrpog  and  the  mundus  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Lat- 
ins, used  the  phrase  heaven  and  earth  (as  in  Gen.  i,  1 ; 
Jer.  xxiii,  24 ;  and  Acts  xvii,  24,  where  "//.  cmd  jK^"= 
"  the  world  and  all  things  therein")  to  indicate  the  urn- 
verse,  or  (as  Barrow,  Sermons  on  the  Creed,  Works  [Ox- 
ford ed.],  iv,  566,  expresses  it)  "  those  two  re^ons,  supe- 
rior and  inferior,  into  which  the  whole  ^stem  of  things 
is  divided,  together  with  all  the  beings  that  do  reude 
in  them,  or  do  belong  imto  them,  or  are  comprehended 
by  them"  (compare  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  who,  on  art,  i 
["  Maker  of  H.  and  £."],  adduces  the  Rabbinical  names 
of  a  triple  division  of  the  universe,  making  the  sea,  C^, 
distinct  from  the  ^^U^,  *)  oiKovpivij.  Ck>rapare  also  the 
Nicene  Creed,  where  another  division  occurs  of  the  uni- 
verse into  *^  things  visible  and  invisible'^.  Deducting 
from  this  aggregate  the  idea  expressed  by  "earth"  [see 
Earth  ;  Gkooraphy],  we  get  a  residue  of  signification 
which  exactly  embraces  "  heaven."  Barrow  (L  c)  well 
defines  it  as  "  all  the  superior  region  encompassng  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  from  it  on  all  sides  extended  to 
a  distance  inconceivably  vast  and  spacious,  with  all  its 
parts,  and  furniture,  and  uihabitants — not  only  such 
things  in  it  as  are  visible  and  material,  but  also  those 
which  are  immaterial  and  in\4sible  (CoL  i,  16)." 

1.  Wetstein  (in  a  learned  note  on  2  Cor.  xii,  2)  and 
Eisenmenger^  (A'n/rfedt/6»  Judenthum,  i,  4C0)  state  the 
Rabbinical  opinion  as  asserting  seven  heavens.  For  the 
substance  of  Wctstein's  note,  see  Stanley,  Corinthians, 
1.  c.  This  number  arises  confessedly  from  the  mystic 
value  of  the  numeral  «<?r«i ,-  "omnis  septenarius  dilectus 
est  in  sieculum — in  superis."  According  to  Rabbi  Abia, 
there  were  six  antechambers,  as  it  were,  or  steps  to  the 
seventh  heaven,  which  was  the  "  rapiiov  in  quo  Rex 
habitat" — the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  divine  King 
himself.  Compare  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  vi,  289,  and 
Clemens  Alex.  Stromata,  i  v,  636 ;  v,  692.  In  t  he  last  of 
these  passages  the  prophet  Zephaniah  is  mentioned,  af- 
ter some  apocryphal  tradition,  to  have  been  caught  up 
into  "the^/f/?/*  heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  angels, 
in  a  glory  sevenfold  greater  than  the  brightness  of  the 
sun."  In  the  Rabbinical  point  of  view,  the  superb  throne 
of  king  Solomon,  with  the  six  steps  leading  up  to  it,  was 
a  symbol  of  the  highest  heaven  with  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal,  above  the  six  inferior  heavens  (1  Kings  x,  18- 
20).  These  gradations  of  the  celestial  regions  are  prob- 
ably meant  in  Amos  ix,  6,  where,  however,  the  entire 
creation  is  beautifully  described  by  "/Af  stories  [or  steps  J 
of  the  heaven,"  for  the  empjTcal  heaven ;  "  the  troop  [or 
globular  aggregate,  the  terra  Jtrma ;  see  A.  Lapide,  ad 
loc]  of  the  earth,"  and  "  the  waters  of  the  sea"  [includ- 
ing the  atmosphere,  whence  the  waters  are  "poured  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth"].  As  for  the  threefold  di- 
vision of  the  celestial  regions  mentioned  in  the  text, 
Meyer  thinks  it  to  be  a  fiction  of  the  learned  Grotiiis, 
on  the  ground  of  the  Rabbinical  seven  heavens.     But 
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this  cesi^ire  is  prematare;  for  (1)  it  is  ver>'  doubtful 
wbether  this  hebdomadal  division  is  as  old  as  Paul's 
tirae;  (3)  it  is  certain  ihat  the  Rabbinical  doctors  are 
Bot  unaniTnous  about  the  number  seven.    Rabbi  Judah 
{Chas^j  foL  xii,  2,  and  Aboth  Nathan,  37)  says  there 
are  ^two  heavens,"  after  DeuL  x,  14.    This  agrees  with 
GxoCii&'^ltatement,  if  we  combine  his  nubiferum  (?*^p")) 
and  atby&ttm  (C^^C?)  into  one  i^ion  of  physical  heav^ 
eat  (as  indeed  Mo^s  does  l^intKlf  in  Gen.  i,  14, 15, 17, 
20),  Ms^  reserve  his  tmgeUftrum  for  the  D^^t!3n  *^«*I7j 
'^tbe  heaven  of  heavens,**  the  supernal  region  of  spirit- 
ual beings,  Milton*s  "  Empyrean"  (P.  A.  vii,  sub  Jin,).  See 
bisliop  F»f9on*s  note.  On  the  Creed  (ed.  Chevallier),  p. 
91.    The  learned  note  ^f  De  Wette  on  2  Cor.  xii,  2  is 
also  wc^h  coosoltin^.     (3)  The  Targum  on  2  Chron. 
VI,  18  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Gill,  Comment,  2  Corinth.  L  c), 
cxpresBly  mentions  the  tri|;dc  dbtinction  ofsupt-eme^,  mid- 
&,  mad  loiter  heavens.     Indeed,  there  is  an  accumula- 
tko  of  the  threefold  classification.     Thus,  in  Tteror 
Bammor,  foL  i,  4,  and  iii,  2, 3,  and  Ixxxii,  2,  three  worlds 
are  mentioned.     The  doctors  of  the  Cabbala  also  hold 
fim  opinion  of  Am  worlds,  Zohar,  Numb.  foL  Ixvi,  3. 
And  of  the  hi^ik  world  there  is  further  a  tripartite 
finnoa,  of  011^71^:9,  n-»DXbari  Dbl5 ;  of  soulsy  mi3B3 ; 
aai  (atpaits,  W^rmn  dVi?.    See  BuxtorTs  Lex,  Rab- 
Im.  coL  1620,  wlio  refers  to  D.  Kimchi  on  Psa.  xix,  9. 
Fnl,  brides  the  well-known  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  refers  again, 
«hr  kas  pointedly,  to  a  plurality  of  heavens,  as  in  £ph. 
ir,lQ.  See  Obhaixsen  (cd.  Clark)  on  the  former  passage. 

1  Accordingly,  Barrow  (p.  558,  with  whom  compare 
Gndus  and  Drusius  on  2  Cor.  xii,  2)  ascribes  to  the  Jews 
tht  notion  that  there  are*  three  heavens :  Codum  Tmb{fe- 
rm.  or  the  Armament;  Codum  astri/erwn,  the  starry 
kavois ;  Cedum  anffelifervm,  or  ^  the  heaven  of  heav- 
CBS,"  where  the  angels  reside,  ^  the  third  heaven*'  of 
FaL  This  same  notion  previdls  in  the  fathers.  Thiis 
St  Gregory  of  Nyasa  (Jlexaem,  i,  42)  describes  the  first 
of  these  heavens  as  Uu  limited  space  of  the  denser  air 
(roy  Spov  TO^  vax^fuptfrrkpov  depoQ),  within  which 
Tsmge  the  douds,  the  winds,  and  the  Urds;  the  second  is 
the  re^oa  ta  which  wcmder  the  planets  and  the  stars  (iv 
^  ci  rXav^rai  tuv  daripoiv  fiairoptvovrai),  hence  apt- 
if  eaOed  try  He^chins  Kartitrrpiapkvov  tottov,  locum 
^eBi/emm ;  while  the  third  is  the  very  summit  of  the  vis- 
Me  ereatitm  (rb  ovv  dxporaTOV  rov  ah^rov  Koopov), 
Pmd's  third  heaxen,  higher  than  the  aerial  and  stellar 
world,  eoffmizaUe  [not  by  the  eye,  but]  by  the  mind  alone 
(ty  9Taffifup  teal  vofirj  ^wrii  yivopivog),  which  Dam- 
avBie  calls  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  prime  heaven  6e- 
fotd  aU  others  {pupavoQ  rov  ovpavov,  o  irpCjTOQ  oi/pO' 
wicr  Orthod,  Fid,  lib.  ii,  c.  vi,  p.  83) ;  or,  according  to  St. 
BasQ  (/a  Jesaiam,  visionAi,  tom.  i,813),  the  throne  of 
God  ^pavoQ  Biovy,  and  to  Justin  Martyr  {Quast.  et 
ad  GrtKcas,  ad  ulL  Quast,  p:  236),  the  house  and 
of  God  (cUko^  cat  ^povoc  ^ov  Oiov). 

n.  Ser^ture  Passages  arranged  according  to  these  Dis- 
■rfwwt. — ^This  latter  division  of  the  celestial  regions  is 
convenient  and  quite  Biblical.  (1.)  Under  the  first 
haBl,catUm  mdnfenon,  the  following  phrases  naturally 
fia-(o)  ^^Fowl,**  or  "fowls  of  the  heaven,  of  the  air**' 
see  fhsL.  n,  19;  vii,  3,  23;  ix,  2;  Deut.  iv,  17;  xxviii, 
dS;  1  Kings  xxi,24;  Job  xii, 7;  xxviii, 21;  xxxv,  11; 
Pi«.  viii,8;  bcxix,  2;  dv,  12;  Jer.  vii, 33  et  passim; 
Ettk.  xzix,  5  et  passim;  Dan.  ii, 38;  Hos.  ii,  18;  iv, 3 ; 
vii,  13;  Zeph.  i,3;  Mark  iv,  3  (rd  nruvd  rov  ovpa- 
vsS)',  Lake  viii,5;  ix,58;  xiii,  19;  Acts  x,  12;  xi,6— 
B  a&  which  passages  the  same  ori]glnal  words  in  the 
H^biew,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  Scriptures  (p^'O^,  ll'^O, 
•spavef)  an  with  eqoal  propriety  rendered  indifferently 
*mar  and  ^hearen** — similarly  we  read  of  "  the  path  of 
<keea^  n  the  tm^  (Prov.  xxx,  19) ;  of  "  the  eagles  of 
*W«»''(Lim.  iv,  19) ;  of  "  the  stork  of  the  heaven"  (Jer. 
•fi^  r) ;  and  of «  Wida  of  *ea»eir  m  general  (EccL  X,  20 ; 
Jkir,25).  In  addition  to  these  zoological  terms,  we 
knmeUttrokfgiad  tmcta  included  under  the  same  orig- 


inal words;  e.  g.  (6)  "  The  dew  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xxvii, 
28,  39 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  28 ;  Dan.  iv,  15  et  passim*;  Hag.  i, 
10 ;  Zech.  viii,  12) :  (c)  "  The  clouds  of  heaven"  (1  Kings 
xviii,  45 ;  Psa.  cxlvii,  8 ;  Dan.  vii,  13 ;  Matt  xxiv,  30 ; 
xxvi,  64;  Mark  xiv,62) :  (</)  The  frost  of  heaven  (Job 
xxxviii,  29):  (e)  The  winds  of  heaven  (1  Kings  xviii, 
55;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  26 ;  Dan.  viii,  8;  xi,4;  Zech.  ii,6;  vi, 
5  [see  margin] ;  Matt,  xxiv,  81 ;  Mark  xiii,  27) :  (J') 
The  rain  of  heaven  (Gen.  viii,  2;  Deut.  xi,  11 ;  xxviii, 
12;  Jer.  xiv,  22;  Acts  xiv,  17  \^oupav6^iv  vitovq]  ;  Jas. 
V,  18;  Rev.  xviii,  6):  (jg)  Lightning,  with  thunder  (Job 
xxxvii,  3,  4 ;  Luke  xvii,  24).  (11.)  Caelum  astr\ferum. 
The  vast  spaces  of  which  astronomy  takes  cognizance 
are  frequently  referred  to :  e.  g.  («)  in  the  phrase  "  A<m< 
of  heaven,"  in  Deut.  xvii,  3;  Jer.  viii,  2;  Matt,  xxiv,  29 
\j5wdpHQ  TuiV  ovpavCju] ;  a  sense  which  is  obviously 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  signification  of  the 
same  phrase,  as  in  Luke  ii,  13  [see  Angels]  :  (6)  Lights 
of  heaven  (Gen.  i,  14, 15, 16;  £zek.  xxxii,8):  (c)  Stars 
of  heaven  (Gen.  xxii,  17;  xxvi,  4;  Exod.  xxxii,  13; 
Deut.  i,  10 ;  X,  22 ;  xxviii,  62 ;  Judg.  v,  20 ;  Neh.  ix,  23 ; 
Isa.  xiii,  10  ^  Nah,  iii,  16;  Heb.  xi,  12).  (IIL)  Calum 
angeliferum.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  if  we  were  to 
collect  the  descriptive  phrases  which  revelation  has 
given  us  of  heaven  in  its  sublimest  sense ;  we  content 
ourselves  with  indicating  one  or  two  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous: (a)  The  heaven  of  heavens  (Deut.  x,  14;  1  Kings 
viii,  27;  2  Chron.  ii,  6,  18;  Neh.  ix,  6;  Psa.  cxr,  16; 
cxlviii,4 :  (6)  The  third  heavens  (2  Cor.  xii,  2) :  (c)  The 
high  and  lofy  [place^  (Isa.  xlvii,  15) :  (d)  The  highest 
QlisXi,  xxi,  9;  Mark  xi,  10;  Luke  ii,  14,  compared  with 
Psa.  clxviii,  1).  This  heavenly  sublimity  was  gracious- 
ly brought  down  to  Jewish  apprehension  in  the  sacred 
symbol  of  their  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  which  they  rev- 
erenced (especially  in  the  adytum  of  "  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies**) as  "  the  phice  where  God's  honor  dwelt"  (Psa.  xxvi, 
8),  and  amidst  the  sculptured  types  of  his  celestial  reti- 
nue, in  the  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat  (2  Kings  xix, 
15 ;  Psa.  Ixxx,  1 :  Isa.  xxxvii,  16). 

III.  Meixmngofthe  Terms  xtsed  in  the  OriginaL—l,  By 
far  the  most  frequent  designation  of  heaven  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  is  D1'^^»  shama'yim,  which  the  older 
lexicographers  [see  Cocceius,  Tax,  s.  v.]  regarded  as  the 
dual,  but  which  (vesenius  and  FUrst  have  restored  to  the 
dignity,  which  St.  Jerome  gave  it,  of  the  plural  of  an 
obsolete  noun,  "^^d  as  (py\^plur.  of  ^ia  and  Wys  from 
^p).  According  to  these  recent  scholars,  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  is  height,  elevation  (Gesenius,  Thes, 
p.  1453 ;  FUrat,  Hebr,  Wort,  ii,  467).  In  this  respect  of 
its  essential  meaning  it  resembles  the  Greek  ovpavoQ 
[from  the  radical  op,  denoting  height]  (Pott,  Etymd, 
Forsch.  i,  123,  ed.  1).  Pott's  rendering  of  this  root  dp, 
by  "sich  crAcftcn,**  reminds  us  of  our  own  beautiful  word 
heaven,  which  thus  enters  into  brotherhood  of  significa- 
tion with  the  grand  idea  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Greek.  Professor  Bosworth,  in  his  Anglo-Sax.  Diet., 
under  the  verb  hebban,  to  raise  or  elevate,  gives  the  kin- 
dred words  of  the  whole  Teutonic  family,  and  deduces 
therefrom  the  noun  heofon  or  heofen,  in  the  sense  of 
heaven.  And  although  the  primary  notion  of  the  Latin 
ccdum  (akin  to  koXKoq  and  our  hollow)  is  the  less  sub- 
lime one  of  a  covered  or  vaulted  space,  yet  the  loftier 
sense  of  elevation  has  prevailed,  both  in  the  original  (see 
White  and  Riddle,  s.  v.  Coelum)  and  in  the  derived  lan- 
guages (comp.  French  del,  and  the  English  word  oeU- 
ing). 

2.  Qosely  allied  in  meaning,  though  unconnected  m 

origin  with  D^^^,  is  the  oft-recurring  Dll^,  marom'. 
This  word  is  never  Englished  heaven,  but  "  heights,"  or 
"  high  place,"  or  "  high  places,"  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  of  its  celestial  signification  (and  that  in  the 
grandest  degree)  in  such  passages  as  Psa.  Ixviii,  18 
[Hebr.  19] ;  xcui,  4;  cii,  19  [or  in  the  Hebr.  Bib.  20, 
where  irnp  Di*.a^  is  equal  to  the  0*^1215^  of  the 
parallel  chiuse]  ;  similarly,  Job  xxxi,  2;  Isa.  Ivu,  15; 
Jer.  XXV,  30.    Dr.  Kalisch  (^Genesis,  Introd.  p.  21)  says. 
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"  It  was  A  common  belief  among  all  anoient  nations  that 
at  the  summit  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountain  of  the  earth,  which  reaches 
with  its  crest  into  heaven  .  .  .  the  gods  have  their  pal- 
ace or  hall  of  assembly,"  and  he  instances  "  the  Babylo- 
nian Albordshj  the  chief  abode  of  Ormuzd,  among  the 
heights  of  the  Caucasus;  and  the  Hindoo  Mtru;  and 
the  Chinese  Kulkun  (or  Kaen-Iun) ;  and  the  Greek  Olym- 
pus (and  Atlas) ;  and  the  Arabian  Caf;  and  the  Parsee 
Tirth,^  He,  however,  while  strongly  and  indeed  most 
properly  censuring  the  identification  of  Mount  Meru 
with  Mount  Mot-iah  (which  had  hastily  been  conjec- 
tured from  "  the  accidental  resemblance  of  the  names"), 
deems  it  improbable  that  the  Israelites  should  have  en- 
tertained, like  other  ancient  nations,  the  notion  of  local 
heiyhl  for  the  abode  of  him  whose  "  glory  the  heaven 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  ;*'  and  this 
he  supposes  on  tlie  ground  that  such  a  notion  "  rests  es- 
sentially  on  polytheistic  ideas,"  Surely  the  learned  com- 
mentator is  premature  in  both  these  statements.  (1.) 
No  such  improbability,  in/act^  unhappily,  can  be  predi- 
cated of  the  Israelites,  who  in  ancient  tiines  (notwith- 
standing the  di\*ine  prohibitions)  exhibited  a  constant 

tendency  to  the  ritual  of  their  ri^a,  or  "  high  places,^ 

Gesenius  makes  a  more  correct  statement  when  he  says 
[//fir.  Aea*.  by  Kobinson,  p.  138 J,  "The  Hebrews,  like 
most  other  ancient  nations,  supposed  that  sacred  rites 
performed  on  high  places  were  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fices upon  mountains  and  hills,  both  to  idols  and  to  (lod 
himself  (1  Sam.ix,12  sq.;  1  Chron.xiii,29  sq.;  1  Kings 
iii,4;  2  Kings  xii,  2,3;  Isa.  xlv,  7);  and  also  to  build 

there  chaj)els,/anes,  tabernacles  (pi^aSl  "^r.a,  1  Kings 
xiii,  82 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  29),  with  their  priests  and  other 
ministers  of  the  sacred  rites  (riisart  ^SHS,  1  Kings  xii, 

82 ;  2  Kmgs  x%'ii,  32).  So  tenacious  of  this  ancient  cus- 
tom were  not  only  the  ten  tribes,  but  also  all  the  Jews, 
that,  even  after  the  building  of  Solomon^s  Temple,  in 
spite  of  the  express  law  of  Deut.  xii,  they  continued  to 
erect  such  chapels  on  the  mountains  around  Jerusalem.'' 
(2.)  Neither  from  the  character  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God 
of  Israel,  can  the  improbability  be  maintained,  as  if  it 
were  of  the  essence  of  polytheism  only  to  localize  Deity 
on  mountain  heights  "  The  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy,"  in  the  procla- 
mation which  he  is  pleased  to  make  of  his  own  style, 
does  not  limit  his  abode  to  celestial  sublimities;  in  one 
of  the  finest  passages  of  even  Isaiiah's  poetr}',(Jod  claims 
as  one  of  the  stations  of  his  glorj'  the  shrine  of  "  a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit"  (Isa.  Ivii,  15).  His  loftiest  at- 
tributes, therefore,  are  not  compromised,  nor  is  the  am- 
]:litude  of  his  omnipresence  compressed  by  an  earthly 
residence.  Accordingly,  the  same  Jehovah  who  "  walk- 
e^h  on  the  highplaceSy  ni2a,  of  the  earth"  (Amos  iv,  18) ; 
who  "  treadeth  on  the  fastnesses^  niisa,  of  the  sea"  (Job 
IX,  8) ;  and  "  who  ascendeth  above  the  heights^  ^^^^a,  of 
the  clouds,"  was  pleased  to  consecrate  Zion  as  his  dwell- 
ing-place (Psa.  Ixxxvii,  2),  and  his  rest  (Psa.  cxxxii,  18, 

14).  Hence  we  find  the  same  word,  D1"I13,  which  is  o^ 
ten  descriptive  of  the  sublimest  heaven,  used  of  Zion, 
which  Kzekiel  calls  "  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  \9f 
^ael,"b^5nb7  Zr^-Q  ^n  (xvii,  23;  xx,40;  xxxiv,  14). 

8.  5555,  galgaV,  This  word,  which  literally  mean- 
ing a  wheel,  admirably  expresses  rotatory  movement^  is 
actually  rendered  ^*  heaven"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Psa.  Ixxvii, 
18 :  "  The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven," 
7y7|a  [Sept  iv  T(f  Tpox*f'i  Vulg.  in  rotd\  Luther's 
version  agrees  with  the  A.  Vers,  in  I/immel;  and  Dathe 
renders /xfr  orbem,  which  is  ambiguous,  being  as  expPes- 
sivc,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  as  of  the 
circle  of  heaven.     The  Targum  (in  Walton,  voL  iii)  on 

the  passage  gives  i<b^7!ia  (in  rota),  which  is  as  inde- 
terminate as  the  original,  as  the  Syriac  also  seems  to  be. 
De  Wette  (and  after  him  Justus  Olshausen,  Die  Ps.  er- 


klartj  h  c.)  renders  the  phrase  "in  the  whirlwind." 
Maurer,  who  disapproves  of  this  rendering,  explains  the 
phrase  "rotated."  But,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the 
versions,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  not  with- 
out good  reason  that  our  translators,  in  departing  from 
the  previous  version  (see  Psalter,  ad  loc,  which  has, 
"  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  heard  rovnd  cAout^^  de- 
liberately rendered  the  passage  tn  the  heca^en,  as  if  the 
hA^  were  the  correlative  of  ^ar),  both  being  poetic 
words,  and  both  together  equalled  the  kettven  and  the 
earth.  In  Jas.  iii,  6,  the  remarkable  phrase,  riv  rpo- 
Xov  riJQ  yfvitriwg^  the  course,  circuity  or  wheel  of  nature^ 
is  akin  to  our  ba?X  (The  SjTiac  renders  the  rpoxov 
by  the  same  word,  which  occurs  in  the  psalm  as  the 
equivalent  of  ^l^t,  Schaars  Lex,  Syr. ,  and  of  the  same 

indefinitenera  of  signification.)  That  the  general  sense 
*' heaven'^  best  expresses  the  force  of  Psa.  bcxvii,  18,  is 
rendered  i)robable,  moreover,  by  the  description  which 
Josephus  gives  (Ant.  ii,  IG,  3)  of  the  destruction  of  Pha- 
raoh's host  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  subject  of  that  part  of 
the  psalm, "  Showers  of  rain  descended/hww  heacen,  ai:' 
pvpavovy  with  dreadful  thunders  S^  lightning,  and 
flashes  of  fire;  thunderbolts  weice  darted  upon  ihcm, 
nor  were  there  any  indications  of  God's  wrath  upon 
men  wanting  on  that  dark  and  dismal  night." 

4.  As  the  words  we  have  ^e^^ewed  indicate  the  height 
and  rotation  of  the  heavens,  so  the  tAvo  we  have  yet  to 
examine  exhibit  another  characteristic  of  equal  promi- 
nence, the  breadth  and  expanse  of  the  celestial  regions. 
These  are  pnb»  shach'ak  (generally  used  in  the  plural) 
and  5''P"'.  They  occur  together  in  Job  xxxvii,  18: 
"  Hast  thou  with  him  siiread  out  (?'^p'^r»)  the  sky  or 
expanse  of  heaven  ?" — (CpH'^b,  M-here  b  is  the  sign 
of  the  objective).  We  must  examine  them  separately. 
The  root  pH^  is  explained  by  Gresenius  to  grind  to 
powder^  and  then  to  expand  by  rubbing  or  beating,  Meier 
{//ebr.  Wurzel-te.-b.  p.  446)  compares  it  with  the  Arabic 
shachaka,  to  make  jine^  to  attenuate  (whence  the  noun 
shachim,  a  thin  doud).  With  him  agrees  FUrst  (Hdtr.- 
w.-b.  ii,  433).  The  Heb.  subst.  is  therefore  well  adapted 
to  designate  the  skyey  region  of  heaven  with  its  oknid- 
dust,  whether  fine  or  dense.  Accordingly,  the  meaning 
of  the  wonl  in  its  various  passages  curiously  oscillates 
between  sky  and  cloud.  When  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxxiii, 
26,  lauds  Jehovah's  "riding  in  his  excellence  on  the  shy;' 
and  when,  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  12,  and  repeate<l  in  Psa.  xviii, 
1 1  (12),  David  speaks  of  "  the  thick  clouds  oUhe  skies;" 
when  Job  (xxxvii,  18)  asks, "  Hast  thou  with  him  spread 
out  the  skyf^  when  the  Psalmist  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  17  [18  J) 
speaks  of  "  the  skies  sendinffout  a  sound,"  and  the  proph- 
et (Isa.  xlv,  8),  figuratively,  of  their  "pouring  down 
righteousness ;"  when,  finally,  Jeremiah  (Ii,  9),  by  a  fre- 
quently occurring  simile  [comp.  Rev.  xviii,  5,  ^roXot*- 
^(rav  avrijQ  ai  afiapriat  dxpi  toU  ovpovoi;],  describes 
the  judgment  of  Babylon  as  "lifted  up  even  to  the  skiet,"^ 
in  every  instance  our  word  C^pH^IJ  in  the  plural  is 
employed.  The  same  word  in  the  same  form  is  trans- 
lated ''clouds''  in  Job  xxxv,  5;  xxxvi,  28;  xxxvii,  21; 
xxxviii,  37;  in  Psa.  xxxvi,  5  (6);  Ivii,  10  (11);  Ixnii, 
34  (35)  [margin,  "hearens''];  Ixxviii,  23;  in  Prov.iii, 
20 ;  viii,  28.  The  prevalent  sense  of  thb  word,  we  thus 
see,  is  a  meteorological  one,  and  falls  under  our  first  head 
of  calum  nubiferum :  its  connection  with  the  other  two 
heads  is  much  slighter.  It  bears  probably  an  astronom- 
ical sense  in  Psa.  Ixxxix,  37  (38),  where  "the  ikithful 
witness  in  heaven"  seems  to  be  in  apposition  to  the  sun 
and  the  moon  (Bellarminc,  ad  loc) ,  although  some  sup- 
pose the  expression  to  mean  the  rainbowj "  the  witness 
of  Gods  covenant  -with  Noah ;  Gen.  ix,  13  sq.  (see  J.  Ols- 
hausen, ad  loc).  This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
its  falling  under  the  class  calum  astrtferum ;  nor  have 
we  a  much  more  frequent  reference  to  the  higher  sense 
of  the  calum  angeliferum  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  6  containing  the 
only  explicit  allusion  to  this  sense) ;  unless,  with  Gese- 
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nioi,  7V«.  8.  v^  we  refer  Pam.  Ixriii,  35  idso  toiU  More 
pn»tubly  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  26  (where  it  is  panllel  with 
zyZ'S^  md  in  the  highly  poetical  paseages  of  I«a.  xlv, 
g,  sod  Jer.  li,  9,  our  word  D'^plTS  may  be  best  regarded 
as  desf^ttsdng  the  empyreal  heavens. 

h.  We  hive  already  noticed  the  connection  between 
C'pns  lad  cor  <xily  remaining  word  ?'^p'%  raki'a, 
from  Ufeor  being  aflsociated  by  the  sacred  writer  in  the 
wne  sentoice  (Job  xxxvii,  18) ;  it  tends  to  corroborate 
this  amaecdosk  that,  on  ccxnparing  Cien.  i,  6  (and  seven. 
other  pamtges  in  the  same  chapter)  with  Deut.  xxxiii, 
26,  we  find  ?^p^  of  the  former  sentence,  and  D^pnd 
of  dK  lattiv,  both  rendered  by  the  Sept  erfpiufia  and 
-;Cm(MKitf«M  in  the  Vulfc**  whence  the  word  ^^firmamerUT 
pnsed  mto  oar  A.  V.  This  word  is  now  a  well-under- 
dood  tenn  in  astronomy,  83monynK>as  with  sky  or  else 
die  goeni  heavens,  undivested  by  the  discoveries  of 
foeaat  of  the  special  signification  which  it  bore  in  the 
taasat  tftronomy.  See  Fuucament.  For  a  clear  ex- 
poatkn  of  all  the  Scripture  passages  which  bear  on  the 
nli^ect,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  professor  Dawson's 
XrrkakL,  especially  chap,  viii,  and  to  Dr.  M*Cau]  on  The 
Motak  Remrd  of  Creation  (or,  what  is  substantially  the 
SBB£  trestiae  in  a  more  acceanble  form,  his  ^otn  on  (he 
fim  Ouster  of  Genesis,  sec  ix,  p.  82-44).  We  must 
be  ecmtoA  here,  in  reference  to  our  term  ?'^p"^,  to  ob- 
«Te  that,  when  we  regard  its  origin  (from  the  root 
7^%  to  spread  out  or  expand  by  beating;  Gesen.  s.  v. ; 
Fair,  Misc.  8acT,  i,  6 ;  Fllist,  Ilebr.-tc.'b,  s.  v.),  and  its 
dsonection  with,  and  illustration  by,  such  words  as 
C^ni,  doudSf  and  the  verbs  riD^  (Isa.  xlviii,  13, 
*'liy  right  hand  hath  spread  out  the  heavens'*)  and 
rc:  (Isa.  xl,  32,  '^  Hlko  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  like  a 
caxtua" .  [literally,  like  Juteness~\y  '^and  spreadeth  them 
nf  ai  a  tent^,  we  are  astonished  at  certain  rationalistic 
tttanpts  to  control  the  meaning  of  an  intelligible  term, 
vhkh  fits  in  easily  and  consistently  with  the  nature 
if  things,  by  a  few  poetical  metaphora,  that  are  them- 
Kira  fapd?**^  of  a  consistent  sense  when  held  subordi- 
mtJt  to  the  plainer  passages  of  prose. — Kitto.  The  full- 
er expvcMon  is  D^^CT  5;:'p?n  (Gen.  i,  14  sq.).  That 
Moses  ondeRtood  it  to  mean  a  solid  expanse  is  dear 
frsB  his  representing  it  as  the  barrier  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  waters  (Gen.  i,  6  sq.),  u  e.  as  separating 
t^  leaer V oir  of  the  celestial  ocean  (Psa.  dv, 8 ;  xxix,8) 
from  the  waters  of  the  earth,  or  those  on  which  the 
eanh  was  supposed  to  float  (Psa.  cxxxvi,  6).  Through 
iSB  open  lattices  (ris'^it,  Gen.  vii,  11 ;  2  Kings  vii,  2, 
19;  ompare  Ko<ncivov,  Aristophanes,  Nub.  373)  or  doois 
(27rbn»  Pm.  Ixxviii,  23)  the  dew,  and  snow,  and  hail 
pa«acd  upon  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii,  22, 87,  where 
have  the  carious  expression  "bottl^  of  heaven," 
codi^  This  firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as 
bdag  ^^atnmg  as  a  molten  looking-glass**  (xxxvii,  18), 
M  tcanspaient,  like  peDucid  sapphire,  and  splendid  as 
OTKal  (Dan.  xii,  3 ;  £xod.  xxiv,  10;  Ezek.  i,  22;  Rev. 
iv,  6\  over  which  rests  the  throne  of  God  (Isa.  Ixvi,  1 ; 
Tzek.  i,  26),  and  which  is  opened  for  the  descent  of  an- 
gda,  or  far  pcophetic  visions  (Gen.  xxviii,  17 ;  Ezek.  i, 
1;  Acts  rii,  56;  x,  11).  In  it,  like  gems  or  golden 
Ittz^ks,  tfae  Stan  are  fixed  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  and 
RgBlate  the  seasons  (Gen.  i,  14-19) ;  and  the  whole 
a^gniikent,  immeasurable,  structure  (Jer.  xxxi,  87)  is 
a^ipsrted  by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong 
fcoBdatioos  (Fte.  xviii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  8 ;  Job  xxiv, 
11).  fimtHariy  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  ohpavb^  -koX- 
ixnXxoc  (Horn.  IL  v,  504),  or  tnBif^o^  (Hom.  Od,  xv, 
^\  or  iSdftaoToc  (Qrph.  Hynrn,  ad  Calum),  which  the 
phiosophea  called  ortpffAyiov  or  KpwrraWoitdic  (£m- 
pcdidea,  ap,  Plut,  de  PhiL  plac  ii,  11 ;  Artemid.  op.  Sen. 
'^«C  QfuEst,  vii,  IS ;  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.).  It  is 
^ar  chat  veiy  many  of  the  i^ve  notions  were  meta- 
phan  resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  conception, 
aal  that  Utsr  writers  amoni;  the  Hebrews  had  arrived 


at  more  scientific  views,  although,  of  course,  they  re- 
tained much  of  the  old  phraseology,  and  are  fluctuating 
and  undedded  in  their  terms.  Elsewhere,  for  instance, 
the  heavens  are  likened  to  a  curtain  (Psa.  dv,  2 ;  Isa. 
xl,  22).— Smith.    See  Cosmooomy. 

IV.  Metaphorical  Application  of  the  Visible  Heavens, 
— A  door  opened  in  heaven  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
revelation.  To  ascend  up  into  heaven  signifies  to  be  in 
full  power.  Thus  is  the  symbol  to  be  understood  in  Isa. 
xiv,  13, 14,  where  the  king  of  Babylon  says, "  I  will  as- 
cend into  heaven;  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the* 
stars  of  God.**  To  descend  from  heaven  signifies,  83rm- 
bolically,  to  act  by  a  commission  from  heaven.  Thus 
our  Saviour  uses  the  word  "  descending"  (John  i,  51)  in 
speaking  of  the  angels  acting  by  divine  commission,  at 
the  command  of  the  Son  of  man.  To  fall  from  heaven 
signifies  to  lose  power  and  authority,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  to  govern,  to  revolt  or  apostatize. 

The  hectven  opened.  The  natuiid  heaven,  being  the 
symbol  of  the  governing  part  of  the  pohtical  world,  a 
new  face  in  the  natural,  represents  a  new  face  in  the 
political.  Or  the  heaven  may  be  said  to  be  opened  when 
the  day  appears,  and  consequently  shut  when  night 
comes  on,  as  appears  from  Virgil  (vi^n.  x,  1),  ^  The  gates 
of  heaven  unfold,*'  etc.  Thus  the  Scriptiue,  in  a  poet- 
ical manner,  speaks  of  the  doors  of  heaven  (Psa.  Ixxviii, 
28) ;  of  the  heaven  being  shut  (1  Kings  viii,  35) ;  and  in 
Ezek.  i,  1,  the  heaven  is  said  to  be  opened. 

Midst  of  hearen  may  be  the  air,  or  the  region  be- 
tireen  heaven  and  earth ;  or  the  middle  station  between 
the  oormpted  earth  and  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven. 
In  this  sense,  the  air  is  the  proper  place  where  God's 
threatenings  and  judgments  should  be  denounced.  Thus, 
in  1  Chron.  xxi,  16,  it  is  said  that  David  saw  the  angel 
«f  the  Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven  as 
he  was  just  going  to  destroy  Jerusalem  with  the  pesti- 
lence. The  angel's  hovering  there  was  to  show  that 
there  was  room  to  pray  for  mercy,  just  as  God  was  go- 
ing to  infiict  the  punishment:  it  had  not  as  yet  done 
any  execution. — ^Wemyss. 

C.  Spiritual  and  Everlasting  Sense,  L  e.  the  state  and 
iJace  of  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come.  Of  the  nature 
of  this  bleBsedness  it  b  not  possible  that  we  should  form 
any  adequate  conc^ion,  and,  consequently,  that  any 
predse  information  respecting  it  should  be  given  to  us. 
Man,  indeed,  usually  conceives  the  jo3rs  of  heaven  to  be 
the  same  as,  or  at  least  to  resemUe,  the  pleasures  of  this 
world ;  and  each  one  hopes  to  obtain  with  certainty,  and 
to  enjoy  in  full  measure  beyond  the  grave,  that  which 
he  holds  most  dear  upon  earth — those  favorite  employ- 
ments or  particular  delights  which  he  ardently  longs 
for  here,  but  which  he  can  seldom  or  never  enjoy  in  this 
worid,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  never  fully 
satisfied.  But  one  who  reflects  soberly  on  the  subject 
will  readily  see  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  must  be  a 
very  different  thing  ftom  earthly  happiness.  In  this 
world  the  highest  j^easures  of  which  our  nature  is  ca^ 
paUe  satiate  by  their  continuance,  and  soon  lose  the 
power  of  giving  podtive  enjoyment.  This  alone  is  suf- 
fident  to  show  that  the  bliss  of  the  future  world  must 
be  of  an  entirdy  different  kind  from  what  is  called 
earthly  joy  and  happiness,  if  we  are  to  be  there  trulg 
happy,  and  happy  ybrerer.  But  since  we  can  have  no 
distinct  conception  of  those  joys  which  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their  full 
extent,  we  have,  of  course,  no  words  in  human  language 
to  express  them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any  dear 
description  of  them  even  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  Hence 
the  Bible  describes  this  happiness  sometimes  in  general 
terms,  designating  its  greatness  (as  in  Rom.  viii,  18-22; 
2  Cor.  iv,  17,  18),  and  sometimes  by  various  figurative 
images  and  modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from  everything 
which  we  know  to  be  attractive  and  desirable. 

The  greater  part  of  these  images  were  already  com- 
mon among  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of  Christ ;  but 
Christ  and  his  apostles  employed  them  in  a  purer  sense 
than  the  great  multitude  of  the  Je^v-s.    The  Orientals 
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are  rich  in  snch  figures.  They  were  employed  by  Mo- 
hammed, who  carried  them,  as  his  manner  was,  to  an 
extravagant  excess,  but  who  at  the  same  time  said  ex- 
pressly that  they  were  mere  figures,  although  many  of 
hb  followers  afterwards  understood  them  literally,  as  has 
been  often  done  in  a  similar  way  by  many  Christians. 

The  following  are  the  principal  terms,  both  literal 
and  figurative,  which  are  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 
condition  of  future  happiness. 

a.  Among  the  literal  appellations  we  find  ^w^,  ^un) 
tiiWtoc,  which,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  signify  "a 
happy  life,"  or  '^eternal  well-being,**  and  are  the  words 
rendered  "life,"  "eternal  life,"  and  "life  everlasting"  in 
the  A.  Vers.  (e.  g.  Matt,  vii,  14 ;  xix,  16,  29 ;  xxv,  46) : 
co^a,  ^6^a  Tov  e«ou, "  glory,"  "  the  glory  of  God"  (Rom. 
ii,  7, 10 ;  V,  2) ;  and  tipnvfj, "  peace"  (Rom.  ii,  10).  Also 
atwviov  (iapoQ  So^tjCi  "  an  eternal  weight  of  glory"  (2 
Cor.  iv,  17);  and  aurrjpiaj  (naTTjpia  aiwvtoQy  "sitdva- 
tion,"  "  eternal  salvation"  (Heb.  v,  9),  etc 

b.  Among  t\i<^  fiffuroHoe  representations  we  may  place 
the  word  "  heaven"  itself.  The  abode  of  departed  qiir- 
its,  to  us  who  live  upon  the  earth,  and  while  we  remain 
here,  is  invisible  and  inacoessiUe,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  visible  worid,  and  entirely  separated  from  it.  There 
they  live  in  the  highest  well-being,  and  in  a  nearer 
connection  with  God  and  Christ  than  here  below.  This 
place  and  state  cannot  be  de^gnated  by  any  more  fit 
and  brief  expression  than  that  which  is  found  in  almost 
every  language,  namely,  "  heaven" — a  word  in  its  pri- 
mary and  material  signification  denoting  the  region  of 
the  skies,  or  the  visible  heavens.  This  word,  in  Heb. 
D^^d,  in  Gr.  oupavoCt  is  therefore  frequently  employ- 
ed by  the  sacred  writers,  as  above  exemplified  It  is 
there  that  the  highest  sanctuary  or  temple  of  God  is 
situated,  L  e.  it  is  there  that  the  omnipresent  God  most^ 
gloriously  reveals  himself.  This,  too,  is  the  abode  of 
God*s  highest  spiritual  creation.  Thither  Christ  was 
transported :  he  calls  it  the  house  of  his  Father,  and 
says  that  he  has  therein  prepared  an  abode  for  hb  fol- 
lowers (John  xiv,  2). 

Thb  place,  thb  "  heaven,"  was  never  conceived  of  in 
ancient  times,  as  it  has  been  by  some  modem  ^^Titers, 
as  a  particular  planet  or  worid,  but  as  the  wide  expanse 
of  heaven,  high  above  the  atmosphere  or  starry  heav- 
ens ;  hence  it  b  sometimes  calletl  the  third  heaven,  as 
being  neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the  starry  heavens. 

Another  figurative  luime  is  "  Paradise,"  taken  from 
the  abode  of  our  first  parents  in  their  state  of  innocence, 
and  transferred  to  the  abode  of  the  blesseil  (Luke  xxin, 
43 ;  2  Cor.  xii,  4 ;  Rev.  ii,  7 ;  xxii,  2). 

Again,  thb  place  is  called  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem" 
((iraL  iv,  26;  Heb.  xii,  22;  Rev.  iii,  12),  because  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Jews,  the 
royal  residence,  and  the  seat  of  divine  worship;  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt,  xxv,  1 ;  Jas.  ii,  5) ;  the 
"  heavenly  kingdom"  (2  Tim.  iv,  18) ;  the  "  eternal  king- 
dom" (2  Pet.  i,  11).  It  b  also  callc<l  an  "  eternal  inher- 
itance" (1  Pet.  i,  4 ;  Heb.  ix,  15),  meaning  the  posses- 
sion and  full  enjoyment  of  happiness,  typified  by  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  Palestine.  The 
blessed  are  said  "  to  sit  down  at  table  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  that  is,  to  be  a  sharer  with  the  saints 
of  old  in  the  joys  of  salvation ;  "  to  be  in  Abraham's  bo- 
som" (Luke  xvi,  22;  Matt.  \nii,  11),  that  is,  to  sit  near 
or  next  to  Abraham  [see  Bosom];  "to  reign  with 
Christ"  (2  TinL  ii,  11),  L  e.  to  be  distingubhed,  honored, 
and  happy  as  he  is — to  enjoy  regal  ielicities ;  to  enjoy 
"a  Sabbath,"  or  "rest"  (Heb. iv,  10, 11),  indicating  the 
happiness  of  pious  Christians  both  in  thb  life  and  in  the  | 
life  to  come. 

All  that  we  can  with  certainty  know  or  infer  from 
Scripture  or  reason  respecting  the  blessedness  of  the  life 
to  come  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  particu- 
lars :  I.  We  shall  hereafter  be  entirely  freed  from  the 
sufferings  and  adversities  of  this  life.  II.  Our  future 
blessedness  will  involve  a  continuance  of  the  real  happi- 
ness of  thb  life. 


1.  The  entire  exemption  from  suffering,  and  all  tliat 
causes  suffering  here,  b  expressed  in  Scripture  by  words 
which  denote  rest,  repose,  refreshment,  alter  performing 
labor  and  enduring  affliction.  But  all  the  tarns  which 
are  employed  to  express  this  condition  define  (in  the 
original)  the  promised  "  rest"  as  rest  after  labor,  and  ex- 
emption from  toil  and  grief,  and  not  the  absence  or  em- 
ployment, not  inactivity  or  indolence  (2  Thess.  i,7;  Heb. 
iv,  9, 11 ;  Rev.  xiv,  18 ;  compare  vii,  17).  Thb  delirer- 
ance  from  the  evils  of  our  present  life  includes, 

•  1.  Deliverance  from  thb  earthly  body,  the  seat  of  the 
lower  principles  of  our  nature  and  of  our  sinful  corrup- 
tion, and  the  source  of  so  numy  evib  and  sufferings  (2 
Cor.  vi,  1, 2;  1  Cor.  xviii,  15). 

2.  Entire  separation  from  the  society  of  ii^cked  and 
evil-disposed  persons,  who  in  various  M'sys  injure  the 
righteous  man  and  embitter  hb  life  on  earth  (2  Tim.  iv, 
18).  It  b  hence  accounted  a  part  of  the  felicity  even 
of  Christ  himself  in  heaven  to  be  "  separate  from  sin- 
ners" (Heb.  vii,  26). 

8.  Upon  tlib  earth  everything  b  inconstant  and  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  change,  and  nothing  is  capable  of 
completdy  satisfying  our  expectations  and  desires.  But 
in  the  world  to  come  it  will  be  different.  The  bliss  of 
the  saints  will  continue  without  interruption  or  change, 
without  fear  of  termination,  and  without  satiety  (Luke 
xx,86;  2  Cor.  iv,  16, 18;  lPeLi,4;  v,10;  lJohniu,2 
sq.). 

II.  Besides  being  exempt  from  all  earthly  trials,  and 
having  a  continuance  of  that  happiness  which  we  had 
begun  to  enjoy  even  here,  we  have  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect hereafter  other  rewards  and  joj's,  which  stand  in 
no  natural  or  necessary  connecti<Hi  with  the  present  life; 
for  our  entire  felicity  would  be  extremely  defective  and 
scanty  were  it  to  be  confined  merely  to  that  which  we 
carry  with  us  fh>m  the  present  world,  to  that  peace  and 
joy  of  soul  which  result  from  reflecting  on  what  we  may 
have  done  which  b  good  and  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  since  even  the  best  men  will  always  discover  great 
imperfections  in  all  that  they  have  done.    Our  felicity 
would  also  be  incomplete  were  we  compelled  to  stop  short 
with  that  meagre  and  elementary  knowledge  which  we 
take  with  us  from  thb  world— that  knowledge  so  broken 
up  into  fragments,  and  yielduig  so  little  fruit,  and  which, 
poor  as  it  is,  many  good  men,  from  lack  of  opportunity, 
and  without  any  fault  on  their  part,  never  here  acquire. 
Besides  the  natural  rewards  of  goodness,  there  must 
therefore  be  others  which  are  "potiticey  and  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  supreme  Legblatnr. 

On  thb  point  almost  all  philosophers  arc,  for  the 
above  reasons,  agreed — even  those  who  will  admit  of  no 
positive pumshntents  in  the  world  to  come.  But,  for  want 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  fu- 
ture worid,  we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  positive  rewards.  In  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament,  however,  positive  rewards  are 
considered  most  obviously  as  belonging  to  our  future  fe- 
licity, and  as  constituting  a  principal  part  of  it;  for  it 
always  represents  the  joys  of  heaven  as  resulting  strict- 
ly from  the  Jacor  of  God,  and  as  being  undeterred  by 
those  on  whom  they  are  bestowed.  Hence  there  must 
be  something  more  added  to  the  natural  good  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  here  performed.  But  on  this 
subject  we  know  nothing  more  in  general  than  this, 
that  God  will  so  appoint  and  order  our  circumstances, 
and  make  such  arrangements,  that  the  principal  facul- 
ties of  our  souls,  reason  and  affection,  will  be  heightened 
and  developed,  so  that  we  shall  continually  obtain  more 
pure  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  make  con- 
tinual advances  in  holiness. 

We  may  remark  that  in  thb  life  God  has  very 
wisely  allotted  various  capacities,  powers,  and  talents, 
in  different  ways  and  degrees,  to  different  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs  them,  and 
the  business  on  which  he  employs  them.  Now  there  h 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  Crod  will  abolisl 
thb  variety  in  the  future  worid ;  it  will  rather  continue 
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that  in  iU  its  extent.     We  must  suppose,  then,  that 
there  will  be,  eren  in  the  heavenly  world,  a  diversity 
of  ttttcs,  of  labors,  and  of  employments,  and  that  to  one 
pfflOQ  this,  U>  another  that  field,  in  the  boundless  king- 
dom of  trath  and  of  useful  occupation,  will  be  assigned 
for  hit  cultivation,  acoording  to'  his  peculiar  powers, 
qosli&atiou,  and  tastes.    A  presentiment  of  this  truth 
'»  oontained  in  the  idea,  which  was  widely  diffused 
thm^gfaoDt  the  ancient  world,  ^-iz.  that  the  manes  will 
coidBiieto  prosecute  in  the  future  life  the  emplo3nnent8 
to  widA  they  had  been  here  accustomed.    At  least 
sodi  smngements  will  doubtless  be  made  by  God  in 
ibe  fatare  life  that  each  individual  will  there  devebp 
nMRand  niMe  the  germs  implanted  within  him  by  the 
land  o( the  Creator;  and  will  be  able,  more  fully  than 
be  eyer  coald  do  here,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  iutel- 
ketml  natme,  and  thus  to  make  continual  progress  in 
the  kiKnrfedge  of  everything  worthy  of  being  known, 
of  iritkh  he  could  only  learn  the  simplrat  elements  in 
Ibbvodd;  and  he  will  be  able  to  do  thb  in  such  a  way 
tlaat  the  increase  of  knowledge  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  pi^,  as  it  often  proves  on  earth,  but  rather  promo- 
ore  of  it.    To  the  sincere  and  ardent  searcher  after 
tnth  it  is  a  rejoicing  and  consoling  thought  that  he 
viQ  be  able  hereafter  to  perfect  that  knowledge  which 
,  kre  has  so  many  deficiencies  (1  Cor.  xiii,  9). 

Bbt  there  is  danger  of  going  too  far  on  this  point, 
mi  of  tilling  into  strange  misconceptions.  Various  as 
the  tistes  and  wants  of  men  in  the  future  world  will 
dn^idai  be,  they  will  still  be  in  many  respects  differ- 
ed tarn  what  they  are  here,  because  the  whole  sphere 
^sctioo,  and  the  objects  by  which  we  shall  there  be 
KtnoBded,  win  be  different.  We  shall  there  have  a 
dan^  and  more  perfect  body,  and  by  this  single  cir- 
azastaooe  shall  be  fr^^  at  once  from  many  of  the  wants 
i&d  inclinations  which  have  their  seat  in  the  earthly 
bo^.  This  win  also  contribute  much  to  rectify,  en- 
^B^  and  perfect  our  knowledge.  Many  things  which 
ffxsa  to  OS  very  important  and  essential  during  this  our 
tte  of  infancy  upon  earth  will  hereafter  doubtless  ap- 
I«v  ia  a  different  li^ht :  we  shall  look  upon  them  as 
tziies  and  chiMren^s  play,  and  employ  ourselves  in  more 
iapoctant  Mxnipations,  the  utility  and  interest  of  which 
*c  hire  nerer  before  imagined. 

2nae  theok^ians  have  supposed  that  the  saints  in 
ieBwi  may  be  taught  by  wanediate  divine  reveUttwHs 
i^BKii  ^antt),  especially  those  who  may  enter  the 
<fa«i^  of  the  blessed  without  knowledge,  or  with  only 
a  flttfl  measure  of  it ;  e.  g.  children  and  others  who 
^are  dini  in  ignorance,  for  which  they  themselves  were 
■■^  to  Uame.  On  this  subject  nothing  is  definitely 
iKght  in  the  Scriptures,  but  both  Scripture  and  reason 
vsnat  OS  in  believing  that  pro>'ision  will  be  made  for 
>3  nch  persons  in  the  world  to  come.  A  principal  part 
^  wr  future  happiness  will  consbt,  according  to  the 
<.%i«daa  doctrine,  in  the  enlarging  and  correcting  of 
'^  kaovledge  respecting  God,  his  nature,  attributes, 
^  vwks,  and  in  the  salutary  application  of  this  knowL- 
^  to  oar  own  moral  benefit,  to  the  increase  of  our 
^"aimoiTie,  and  obedience.  There  has  been  some  con- 
tBweny  among  theolo^ans  with  regard  to  the  vision 
f^/Gmk  (riao  Dei  intidtiva,  sensitiva,  beatifica,  compre- 
••^"■▼i).  The  question  is  whether  the  saints  will  here- 
*f^  befadd  God  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  i.  e.  merely 
^iMv  lam  with  the  understanding. 

An  ia  the  Scriptures  G<Al  is  always  represented  as  a 
^«aig  iavisible  by  the  bodily  eye  (tioparoc),  »»>  indeed, 
"«y  ^int  is.  The  texts  of  Scripture  which  speak  of 
'^  God  have  been  mimnderstood :  they  signify,  some- 
^Bo,  At  wore  ditiinct  inowkdge  of  God,  as  we  speak 
<  kaowing  by  seeing,  of  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the 
^d  (John  i,  18;  1  John  iii,  2 ;  iv,  12;  comp.  v,  20;  1 
^s.Ti,  1€);  and  Fanl  uses  fiXdmiv  and  yivuHjicttv  as 
?— lyuMis  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12, 13;  comp.v,  10).  Again, 
4^  ezptes  the  idea  ofJeUciiy,  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
fc>W,thc  bang  thought  worthy  of  his  friendship,  etc. 
^■ore  frequently  axe  both  of  these  meanings  com- 


prehended under  the  phrase  to  see  God,  The  image  is 
taken  from  Oriental  princes,  to  see  whose  face  and  to 
be  in  whose  presence  was  esteemed  a  great  favor  (Matt. 
V,  8 ;  Heb.  vii,  14).  "  Without  holiness,  ovcuq  oyj/iTai 
TOP  KvpiovJ"  The  opposite  of  this  is  to  be  removed 
from  God  and  from  his  face.  But  Christ  is  always  rep- 
resented as  one  who  will  be  permmalig  visible  to  us,  and 
whose  personal,  familiar  intercourse  and  gmdance  we 
shall  enjoy.  Herein  Chitst  himself  places  a  chief  part 
of  the  joy  of  the  saints  (John  xiv,  xvii,  etc) ;  and  the 
apostles  often  describe  the  blessedness  of  tlie  pious  by 
the  phrase  being  with  Christ,  To  his  guidance  has  God 
intrusted  the  human  race,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And 
Paul  says  (2  Cor.  iv,  6),  we  see  "  the  brightness  of  the 
divine  glory  in  the  face  of  Christ;"  he  is  "the  visible 
representative  of  the  invisible  God"  (CoL  i,  16). 

According  to  the  representations  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  the  saints  vrill  dwell  together  in  the  future 
world,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  kingdom  or  state  of  God 
(Luke  xvi ;  xx,  88 ;  Rom.  viii,  10 ;  Kev.  vii,  9 ;  Heb.  xii, 
22).  They  will  there  partake  of  a  common  felicity. 
Their  enjoyment  will  doubtless  be  very  much  height- 
ened by  friendship,  and  by  their  confiding  intercourse 
with  each  other.  We  must,  however,  separate  all  earth- 
ly imperfections  from  our  conceptions  of  this  heavenly 
society.  But  that  we  shall  there  recognise  our  former 
friends,  and  shall  be  Ugain  associated  with  them,  was 
uniformly  believed  by  all  antiquity.  And  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  Christ  sooth- 
ed his  disciples  by  the  assurance  that  they  should  here- 
after see  him  again,  should  be  with  him,  an^  enjoy 
personal  intercourse  and  friendship  with  him  in  that 
place  to  which  he  was  n^ing  (John  xiv,  3 ;  comp.  1  Pet, 
i,  8),  we  may  gather  just  grounds  for  this  belief.  P&ul, 
indeed,  says  expressly  that  we  shall  be  with  Christ,  in 
company  with  our  friends  who  died  before  us  (a/ia  (rh^ 
avToiQy  1  Thess.  iv,  17) ;  and  this  presupposes  that  we 
shall  recognise  them,  and  have  intercourse  with  them,  as 
with  Christ  himself.— Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Eternal  Life. 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH  is  an  expression  for  the 
wl^le  creation  (Gen.  i,  1).  In  prophetic  language  the 
please  often  signifies  the  political  state  or  condition  of 
persons  of  different  ranks  in  this  world.  The  heaven 
of  the  political  world  is  the  sovereignty  thereof,  whose 
host  and  stars  are  the  powers  that  rule,  namely,  kings, 
princes,  counsellors,  and  magistrates.  The  earth  is  the 
peasantry,  plebeians,  or  common  race  of  men,  who  pos- 
sess no  power,  but  are  ruled  by  superiors.  Gf  such  a 
heaven  and  earth  we  may  understand  mention  to  be 
noade  in  Hagg.  ii,  6;  vii,  21,  22,  and  referred  to  in  Heb. 
xii,  26.  Such  modes  of  speaking  were  used  in  Ori- 
ental poetry  and  philosophy,  which  made  a  heaven  and 
earth  in  everything,  that  is,  a  superior  and  inferior  in 
every  part  of  nature ;  and  we  learn  from  Maimonides, 
quoted  by  Mede,  that  the  Arabians  in  his  time,  when 
they  woidd  express  that  a  man  was  fallen  into  some 
great  calamity,  said,  '^His  heaven  has  fallen  to  the 
earth,**  meaning  his  superiority  or  prosperity  is  much 
diminished.  **To  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth"  (2  Pet  iii,  18)  may  mean  to  look  for  a  new  order 
of  the  present  world. — Wemyss, 


-oflferiDg  (M^^^n,  terumah%  from  0^1*1,  to 
be  hiffh ,'  Sept,  usually  d^ip(fia)f  a  term  including  all 
that  the  Israelites  voluntarily  (Exod.  xxv,  2  sq. ;  xxxv, 
24 ;  xxx\-i,  3)  or  according  to  a  precept  (Exod.  xxx,  15 ; 
Lev.  vii,  14 ;  Numb,  xv,  19  sq. ;  xviii,  27  sq. ;  xxi,  29 
sq. ;  comp.  Ezek.  xiv,  18)  contributed  of  their  own  prop- 
erty to  Jehovah  (not  as  an  offering  in  the  usual  sens^, 
but)  as  a  present  (Isa.  xl,  20),  to  be  applied  to  the  regu- 
lar cultus,  i.  e.  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  sanctuary  and  its  accessories  (Exod.  xxv,  2  sq. ; 
xxx,  ISsq.;  xxv,  5  sq.,  21, 24;  xxvi,8, 6;  Ezra  viii,  25, 
etc),  or  for  the  support  of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxix,  28 ; 
Numb,  xviii,  8  sq. ;  v,  0).  Prescribed  contributions  were, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  temple-tax  [see  Temple], 
chiefly  that  share  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  priesta  (Numb,  xxi,  29  8q.)i  the  yearly 
first-fruits  (Numb,  xv,  19  sq.;  comp.  2  Sam.  i,  21),  and 
the  tenths  which  the  Levites  were  required  to  make 
over  to  the  priests  out  of  the  natural  tithes  paid  to  them 
(Numb.xviii,26  sq.;  what  the  Levites  retained  for  their 
own  use  not  being  thus  styled).  The  term  n^1*iri 
'  seems  to  stand  in  a  narrower  sense  in  Neh.  x,  87 ;  xii, 
44;  xiii,d  [see  Firstling],  and  the  Talmudists  so  call 
only  the  agricultural  fiist-fruits  appropriate  to  human 
use,  together  with  the  Levitical  tenths  (sec  the  tract 
Terumoth  in  the  Mishna,  i,  6).  Heave-offerings  are  coup- 
led with  first-fruits  in  Ezek.  xx,  40,  and  with  lithes  in 
MaL  ui,  8.  In  Ezek.  xlv,  1 ;  xlviii,  8  sq.,  12, 20  sq.,  the 
same  word  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Land 
which  is  represented  as  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  priests.  For  the  care  of  all 
such  contributions,  as  well  as  for  voluntary  offerings  and 
tithes  in  general,  a  special  class  of  officers  was  (&om 
the  time  of  king  Hezekiah)  deuiled,  of  whom  a  higher 
priest  had  the  superintendence  (2  Chron.  xxi,  11,  12, 
14 ;  Neh.  xii,  44 ;  xiii,  5).  Heave-offerings  could  be 
used  or  consumed  only  by  the  priests  and  their  chil- 
dren (Numb,  xviii,  19;  Lev.  xxii,  10).  Later  reguk- 
ttons  are  detailed  in  the  Talmudical  tract  Terumoth. — 
Winer,  i,  470.    Compare  Wave-offerino, 

Heave-shoulder  (n^siin  pid,  Sept  ftpaxioiv 
^(paipiftaTOQ)  is  the  name  applied  to  the  (right)  shoul- 
der that  fell  to  the  priests  in  the  presentation  of  aninuds 
as  a  thank-offering  (Lev.  vii,  34 ;  Numb,  vi,  20 ;  x\'iii, 
18),  which  could  be  eaten  only  by  such  of  their  families 
as  were  in  a  ceremonially  clean  state  (Lev.  x,  14).  See 
Offering. 

Hebard,  Eluaii,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister. 
He  was  bom  at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  8, 1788 ;  was  con- 
verted at  thirteen ;  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in 
May,  1811 ;  in  1819  was  appointed  to  New  Haven;  in 
1820  and  21  to  New  York;  in  1834  was  transferred  to 
Genesee  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Rochester;  was 
presiding  elder  on  Ontario  District  in  1887-40;  in  1846 
he  superannuated;  and  died  at  Greneva,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25, 
1858.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  a  sound  theologian, 
and  a  good  scholar  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. — Minutes  of 
Conferences,  vii,  205. 

He'^ber,  the  name  of  seven  men,  with  a  difference 
of  orthography  in  the  originaL     See  also  Eber. 

1.  Eber  (Heb.  E'ber,  i;j5,  one  of  the  other  side,  L  e. 
of  the  river,  q.  d.  immigrant;  Sept. "E/B^/o  and  'Eptp^ 
Vulg.  //c6ct-),  son  of  Salah,  who  became  the  father  of 
Peleg  at  the  age  of  34  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  464 
(Gen.  X,  24;  xi,  14;  1  Chron.  i,  25).  His  name  occurs 
in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  85,  'E(3fp,  "He- 
ber").  B.C.  2448-1984.  There  is  a  degree  of  interest 
connected  with  him  from  the  notion,  which  the  Jews 
themselves  entertain,  that  the  name  of  Hebrews,  applied 
to  them,  was  derived  from  this  alleged  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham. No  historical  ground  appears  why  this  name 
should  be  derived  from  him  rather  than  from  any  other 
personage  that  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  Shem^s  de- 
scendants; but  there  are  so  much  stronger  objections  to 
every  other  hypothesis,  that  this,  perhaps,  b  still  the 
most  probable  of  any  which  have  yet  been  started.  (See 
Gesenius,  GeschichU  der  Heb.  Sprache  und  Schrifij  p.  11.) 

Kencc**  the  children  of  Eber^  (^^S?  "^33,  Gen.  x,  21), 
and  simply  in  poetry  £Jfr  (*^5?,Numb.  xxiv,24;  Sept. 
'E/Spmoi, Vulg.  Hebron),  L q.  Hkdrews  (D'^'ID?).  Sev- 
eral other  persons  of  this  (Heb.)  name  occur,  but  no 
olhers  are  anywhere  Anglicized  "  Heber." 

2.  " Eber^  (same  Heb.  word  as  above;  Sept.  'I(ii/3^^, 
Tulg.  Heber\  the  last-named  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the 
Gaditcs  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  18,  where  the  name  is 
Anglicized  "Heber").     B.C.  between  1612  and  1093. 

3.  Eber  (same  Hebrew  word  as  above;  Sept  'Oj3i7^, 
Yulg.  Heber\  apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak,  and 
a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  22,  where 
the  name  is  AngUdzed ''  Heber*').    B.a  ante  598. 


4.  "  Heber"  {Che'ber^  ^2n,  commumty,  as  in  Hot.  vi, 
9;  Prov.  xxi,  9;  or  a  speU,  as  in  Deut.  xviii,  11;  lau 
xlvii,  9, 12 ;  Sept.  Xo/Sop,  Xofiip^  Xa/3(p),  son  of  Beriah, 
and  grandson  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi,17;  1  Chron.  vii,  81, 
82).  B.C.  apparently  ante  1873.  His  descendants  ire 
called  Heberites  (Heb.  Chebri',  ^"ISn,  Sept  Xo/Jipi, 
Numb,  xxvi,  45,  where  the  name  of  the  progenitor  is 
written  "l^n). 

5.  "Heber**  (same  Heb.  word  as  last.  Sept  Xa/3fp, 
Vulg.  //after),  *'  a  descendant  of  Hobab,  which  latter  was 
son  of  Jethro,  and  brother  of  the  wife  of  Moses.  His 
wife  was  the  Jael  who  slew  Sisera  (B.C*  1409),  and  he  is 
called  Ueber  the  Kenite  (Judg.  iv,  11, 17 ;  v,  24),  whjch 
seems  to  have  been  a  name  for  the  whole  family  (Judg. 
i,  16).  Heber  appears  to  have  lived  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  Kenites,  leading  a  patriarchal  life  amid  his 
tents  and  flocks.  He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  from  its  being  stated  that  there  was  peace 
between  the  house  of  Heber  and  the  powerful  king  Ja- 
bin.  At  the  time  the  history  brings  him  under  our  no- 
tice, his  camp  was  in  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  near  Kedcsh, 
in  Naphtali"  (Kitto).     See  JAfeL;  Kesite. 

6.  "Heber"  (same  Heb.  word  as  last.  Sept  'Aj3ap), 
apparently  a  son  of  Mered  (of  Judah)  by  Jehudijah,  and 
"father**  of  Socho  (1  Chron.  iv,  18).  B-C  post  1612. 
See  Mered. 

7.  "  Heber"  (same  Heb.  word  as  last.  Sept  'A/3fp), 
one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Elpaal,  and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  17).     B.C.  apparently  dr.  598. 

Heber,  Reginald,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  bom  at 
Malpas,  Cheshire,  April  21, 1783.    He  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  poetical  talent    At  thirteen  he  was  placed  in 
the  school  of  a  derg^'man  near  London ;  in  November, 
1800,  he  was  entered  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  gained  the  prize  for  L^tin  verse.  In 
the  spring  of  1803  he  wrote  hb  prize  poem,  PaUttinfj 
which  has  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  English  liter- 
ature.   In  1804  he  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.   About 
the  middle  of  1805,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Tliomton, 
he  set  out  on  a  Continentid  tour,  and  spent  a  year  trav- 
elling through  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Hungarv',  Austria, 
and  Prussia.    In  1807  he  took  orders,  and  was  instituted 
by  his  brother  Richard  to  the  family  living  at  Hodnet 
Here,  as  he  himself  described,  he  was  in  a  "  half-way 
situation  between  a  parson  and  a  squire.**    "  >Vhile  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  parish  with  great  fldelit}',  he 
was  ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.    He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review  from 
its  commencement     In  1812  he  commenced  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  Dictionary  of  the  BUde,  on  which  he  labored 
with  much  delight ;  but  other  duties  compelled  him  to 
suspend  this  work,  and  no  part  of  it  was  ever  published. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of  Hymns 
adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service  (new  ed.  London, 
1838,  12mo).     The  composition  of  his  Hymns,  with  a 
view  af  improving  the  psalmody  and  devotional  poetry 
used  in  churches,  was  also  a  favorite  recreation.    He 
was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  continued  to  indulge  his 
l)oetical  talents  even  while  engaged  in  visiting  his  dio- 
cese in  India.     He  had  a  great  distaste  for  controver- 
sial theology,  and  only  once  was  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion of  this  land,  in  reply  to  what  he  conceived  were 
the  unwarrantable  imputarions  of  a  writer  in  the  Brit- 
ish Critic.    His  political  views  were  those  of  the  High- 
Church  and  Tory  party,  bu^  quite  devoid  of  bitterness, 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer,  and  the 
subject  he  selected  was  The  Personality  and  Office  ofthi 
Christian  Comforter  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1818,  8vo).     In  1817, 
Dr.  Luxmore,  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  appointed  Hebei 
to  a  stall  in  that  cathedral,  at  the  request  of  his  father- 
in-law  the  dean.    In  1819  he  edited  the  works  of  bisho] 
Jeremy  Taylor  (15  vols.  8vo,.with  Life  of  Taylor').     Ii 
April,  1822,  he  was  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln*8  Inn,  foi 
which  he  had  formerly  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate.' 
In  December  of  that  year,  the  see  of  Calcutta,  T«cate< 
by  the  death  of  bishop  Middleton,  was  offered  to  Mm 
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"Twice  the  offer  wa§  dedined  on  account  of  his  wife  and 
ebild,  bat  immediately  after  the  second  refusal  he  wrote 
(Jan.  12. 1823)  gtadng  his  willingness  to  go  to  India. 
He  cragntalated  himself  apon  the  fact  that  no  worldly 
mrthnsled  him  to  this  decision.    The  prospects  of  use- 
fiib»  in  to  grand  a  field  as  India  overbore  all  pecuni- 
uy  cQoaderations,  and  they  had  no  influence  in  deter- 
mimog  his  conduct  when  the  proposition  of  going  to 
that  coontry  was  first  made  to  hiin.    Besides,  he  had 
often  ex}H«Kd  his  liking  for  such  a  sphere  of  action, 
md  be  had  ''a  lurking  fondness  for  all  which  belongs 
to  India  or  Asia."    On  the  22d  of  April  he  saw  Hodnet 
for  the  last  time,  and,  after  having  been  consecrated,  he 
eaharked  for  his  diocese  on  the  16th  of  June,  1828. 
The  diocese  of  Calcutta  extended  at  this  time  over  the 
whole  of  India,  and  embraced  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius, 
and  Aostzalasia.     In  India  the  field  of  the  bishop's  la- 
hon  was  three  times  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
kni    The  number  of  chaplains  who  constituted  his 
tiaf  St  Bengal  was  fixed  at  twenty-eight,  but  this 
Bnzabor  was  never  completed,  and  of  the  number  who 
were  appointed  several  were  on  furlough.     The  bishop 
had  00  cooDcil  to  assist  him,  was  required  to  act  on  his 
oni  mponsibility,  and  to  write  almost  every  official 
docsDcnt  with  his  own  hand.     Chi  the  15th  of  June, 
]^  bishop  Heber  be^an  the  visitation  of  his  vast  dio- 
cese.   He  visited  nearly  every  station  of  importance  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal  and  north  of  Bombay, 
ind  after  an  absence  from  Calcutta  of  about  eleven 
iffiiotha,  during  which  he  had  seldom  slept  out  of  his 
cabin  (v  tent,  he  arrived  at  Bombay.    The  journal 
vfakh  be  kept  daring  his  visitation  (published  imder 
the  title  Narrative  of'  a  Journey  in  Upper  fndia,  Lond. 
1839,3  vol&.  8vo,  since  reprinted  in  Mturray*s  Home  and 
Cdsmal  L3nrary)  shows  the  extent  of  his  observations 
«o  genoal  subjects,  and  the  graphic  power  which  he 
pniicwc?d  of  describing  the  novel  scenes  in  which  he 
VIS  placed.    From  April  to  August  he  remained  at 
Boo^y  to  investigate  and  superintend  the  interests  of 
tte  we^em  portion  of  his  diocese.    On  the  15th  of  Au- 
gBt  he  sailed  for  Ceylon,  and  after  remaining  there 
K^  time  he  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  which  he  reached 
«B  tls  21rt  of  October.     If  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
cdseated  his  children  in  India,  he  was  now  prepared,  he 
tttes,  to  end  his  days  among  the  objects  of  his  solici- 
t«k.    In  February,  1826,  he  lea  Calcutta  for  Madras 
to  fisit  the  southern  provinces.     On  the  Ist  of  April 
he  arxived  at  Trichinopoli,  and  on  the  dd,  after  investi- 
P^^  the  state  of  the  mission  and  confirming  fifteen 
ttiTcs,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  episcopal  benedic- 
tiei  in  the  Tanral  language,  he  retired  to  use  a  cold 
ktt^  in  which  he  was  found  dead  about  half  an  hour 
<ftawarda.     Within  less  than  three  weeks  he  would 
^>v«  corapleted  his  ibrty-third  year.    The  candor,  mod- 
etf,  aal  simplicity  of  bishop  Heber's  manners,  his  un- 
wearied camotnesB,  and  his  mild  and  steady  zeal,  com- 
^ised  with  his  talents  and  attainments,  had  inspired 
^^BKOtioo  and  respect  not  only  among  the  European, 
^tbe  native  popidAtion  of  India**  (English  Cyd/opcRdia^ 
■>  ▼•)•   In  theok>gy  he  was  an  ^Arminian.    His  whole 
fi&,  after  ha  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  was  devoted 
to  its  gnat  dories.    He  had  a  profound  faith  in  the  fun- 
^BBotal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  their  adaptation 
to  tfae  bttben.    His  heart  daily  breathed  the  most  ear- 
vat  wiriies  for  the  diffiison  of  its  precious  blessings.  His 
t*i<e8  sad  pmsuits  were  aU  subordinated  to  that  grand 
<^9e^and,  had  he  been  spared  to  the  usual  term  of  life, 
t^  is  no  doubt  that  a  career,  begun  in  the  f^irit  and 
^wecoted  on  the  system  of  itinerancy- he  had  adopted, 
*BaU  have  yielded,  a  rich  harvest  of  spiritual  fruit  to 
tfe  Load  of  his  vineyard.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tined,  he  poblished  PariA  Sermons  (Lond.  1844, 5th  ed. 
3  Tob.  8vo).    His  Poetical  Works  are  printed  in  various 
•fitioaa.   See  Z4^o/'/reAer,  by  his  Widow  (Lond.  1880, 
2  tola.  4to) ;  Bobtnsoo,  Last  Days  of  Heber  (1830, 8  vo) ; 
Mmmr  of  HAer^  abridged  from  the  large  ed.  (Boston, 
^l&Do);  Krohn, H:s  LAen u. Nachrichten iiber  In- 
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dien  (Berlin,  1881, 2  vols.) ;  Quarterly  Review  (London), 
xliii,  366 ;  EdnUnfrffh  Review^  lii,  481 ;  Yillemain,  Revue 
des  deux  MondeSy  Dec  15, 1857 ;  Herzog,  Real-£ncyklop, 
xix,606. 

He'berite  (Numb,  xxvi,  45).    See  Heber,  4. 

Hebrew  (Heb.  /W,  •^135,  plur.  D-^ia:?  or  D'^^iaa?/ 
Exod.  in,  18 ;  fem.  njnSJ, "  Hebrewess,"  plur.  ^1**135, 

Greek  'E)3pacof ),  a  designation  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
used  first  of  their  progenitor  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  13 ; 
Sept  rifi  iTipdrjf),  This  name  is  never  in  Scripture  ap- 
plied to  the  Israelites  except  when  the  speaker  is  a  for- 
eigner (Gen.  xxxix,  14, 17 ;  xli,  12 ;  Exod.  i,  16 ;  ii,  6 ;  1 
Sam.  iv,  6,  9,  etc.),  or  when  Israelites  speak  of  them- 
selves to  one  of  another  nation  (Gen.  xl,  15 ;  Exod.  i,  19 ; 
Jonah  i,  9,  etc),  or  when  they  are  contrasted  with  other 
peoples  (Gen.  xliii,  82 ;  Exod.  i,  3, 7, 15 ;  Deut.  xv,  12 ; 
1  Sam.  xiii,  8, 7).  See  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb,  s.  v.  (The 
only  apparent  exception  is  Jer.  xxxiv,  9 ;  but  here  there 
Lb  probably  such  an  implied  contrast  between  the  Jews 
and  other  peoples  as  would  bring  the  usage  under  the 
last  case.)  By  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  this  is  the 
name  by  which  the  descendants  of  Jacob  are  designated 
when  they  are  not  called  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,2;  vi,  24, 
6;  Plut  Sympos.  iv,  6, 1 ;  Tacit  Hist,  v,  1);  and  Jose- 
phus,  who  affects  classical  peculiarities,  constantly  uses 
it  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  contrast  between  He- 
brews and  foreigners  (Acts  vi,  1 ;  PhiL  iii,  5) :  the  He- 
brew language  is  distinguished  from  all  others  (Luke 
xxiii,88;  John  v,  2;  xix,  13;  Acts  xxi,40;  xxvi,  14; 
Rev.  ix,  11) ;  while  in  2  Cor.  xi,  22  the  word  is  used  as 
only  second  to  Israelite  in  the  expression  of  national  pe- 
culiarity. On  these  facts  two  opposing  hypotheses  have 
been  raised ;  the  one  that  Israelite  or  Jew  was  the  name 
by  which  the  nation  designated  itself  (just  as  the  Welsh 
call  themselves  Cymry,  though  in  speaking  of  themselves 
to  a  Saxon  they  would  probably  use  the  name  WeMi) ; 
the  other  is  that "  Hebrew**  is  a  national  name,  merely 
indicative  of  the  people  as  a  people,  while  Israelite  is  a 
sacred  or  religious  name  appropriate  to  them  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  This  latter  opinion  Gesenius  dis- 
misses as  "without  foundation"  (Lexicon  by  Robinson, 
s.  v.),  but  it  has  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
Ewald  (Au^/uhrL  Lehrb,  der  Heb,  Spr,  p.  18, 5th  ed.). 

Derivation  of  the  Name, — I.  From  Abram,  A  bneij  and 
by  euphony  Hebrcei  (August,  Ambrose).  Displaying,  as 
it  does,  the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deri- 
vation was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even  re- 
tracted by  Augustine  (Retract,  16).  The  euphony  al- 
leged by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible,  and  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  Lat  meridie=medidie. 

n.  According  to  the  sacred  writer,  ''*1S]>,  Hebrew,  is 

a  derivative  from  *^'2T,  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham ; 

at  least  the  same  persons  who  are  called  Hebrews  are 

called  nna?  '^i:i,sons  of  Eber  (Geo.  x,  21);  and  'na5, 

Eber  (Numb.xxiv,  24);  and  this  is  tantamount  to  a  der- 
ivation of  the  name  Hebrew  from  Eber.     In  support  of 

this,  it  may  be  urged  that  ^^^'29  is  the  proper  form 
which  a  patronymic  from  'nil?  would  assume ;  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  '^SK'^n,  a  Moabiie,  "^Sl,  a  Damte^ 
Kk'2,  a  Cakbitef  etc  (Hiller,  Onomast,  Sac  c  xiv,  p.  281 
sq.).  What  adds  much  force  to  this  argument  is  the  ev- 
ident antithesis  in  Gen.  xiv,  18,  between  *^^!33'n  Q^HK 
and^^m^n  K'nSQ;  the  former  of  these  is  as  evidently 

a  patronymic  as  the  latter.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  Suidas,  BochartyVatablus,  Drunus,  Vossius, 
Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Leusden,Wluston,  and  Bauer.  The- 
odoret  (Qutest,  in  Gen.  61)  urges  against  it  that  the  He- 
brews were  not  the  only  descendants  of  Eber,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  appropriate  his  name ;  and  the  objection 
has  often  been  repeated.  To  meet  it,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  suggestion,  first  adduced,  we  believe,  by  Ibn 
Ezra  (Comment,  ad  Jon.  i,  9),  that  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  retained  the  name  Hebrew  from  Eber,  because 
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tkey  alone  of  his  descendants  retained  the  faith  which 
he  held.  This  may  be,  but  we  are  hardly  entitled  to 
assume  it  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  before  us.  It 
is  better  to  throw  the  onusprobcmdi  on  the  objector,  and 
to  demand  of  him,  in  our  ignorance  of  what  determined 
the  use  of  such  patronymics  in  one  line  of  descent  and 
not  in  others,  that  he  should  show  cause  why  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  Abraham  might  have  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  descent  from  Eber,  which  did  not  apply  to  the  other 
descendants  of  that  patriarch.  Why  might  not  one  race 
of  the  descendants  of  Eber  call  themselves  by  pre-emi- 
nence sons  of  Eber,  just  as  one  race  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  called  themselves  by  pre-eminence  sons  of 
Abraham.  But  Eber,  it  is  objected,  is  a  name  of  no 
note  in  the  history ;  we  know  nothing  of  him  to  entitle 
him  to  be  selected  as  the  person  after  whom  a  people 
should  call  themselves.  But  is  our  ignorance  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  knowledge  of  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants on  such  a  point?  Because  tee  know  nothing  to 
distinguish  Eber,  does  it  follow  that  they  knew  nothing? 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
flect a  glory  on  his  father  Shem,  whose  highest  desig- 
nation is  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber'*  (Gen. 
X,  21) ;  and  certain  it  is  that  hb  name  lingered  for  many 
generations  in  the  region  where  he  resid^,  for  it  was  as 
**  Eber**  that  the  Mesopotamian  prophet  knew  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  and  spoke  of  them  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance  in  warlike  force  on  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land  (Numb,  xxiv,  24). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  passage 
Gen.  X,  21  b  not  so  much  genealogical  as  ethnograph- 
ical ;  and  in  this  view  it  seems  that  the  words  are  in- 
tended to  contrast  Shem  with  Ham  and  Japhet,  and 
especially  with  the  former.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed 
as  the  extreme  east  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver. 
10),  from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  As^nia 
(ver.  11,  margin  of  A.  Vers.) :  in  the  next  place,  Egypt 
(ver.  13)  is  mentioned  as  the  western  limit  of  the  same 
great  race;  and  these  two  extremes  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  historian  proceeds  (ver.  15-19)  to  fill  up  his 
ethnographic  sketch  with  the  intermediate  tribes  of  the 
CSanaanites.  In  short,  in  ver.  6-20  we  have  indications 
of  three  geographical  points  which  distinguish  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham,  viz.  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Babylon.  At 
the  last-mentioned  city,  at  the  river  Euphrates,  their 
proper  occupancy,  unaffected  by  the  exceptional  move- 
ment of  Asshur,  terminated,  and  at  the  same  point  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began.  Accordingly,  the 
sharpest  contrast  that  could  be  devised  is  obtained  by 
generally  classing  these  latter  nations  as  those  beyond 
the  river  Euphrates;  and  the  words  ^'father  of  all  the 
children  of  Eber,**  i.  e.  father  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  find  an  intelligible  place  ip  the  context 
It  must  also  be  confessed  that  in  the  genealogical 
scheme  in  Gen.  xi,  10-26,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Jews  thought  of  Eber  ab  a  source  primary,  or  even  sec- 
ondary of  the  national  descent  The  gen^ogy  neither 
starts  from  him,  nor  in  its  uniform  sequence  does  it  rest 
upon  him  with  any  emphasis.  There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish Eber  above  Aiphaxad,  Peleg,  or  Serug.  Like 
them,  he  b  but  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  Shem  b 
connected  with  Abraham.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the 
Iraelitbh  retrospect  b  to  stop  at  Jacob.  It  b  with  Ja- 
cob that  their  history  as  a  nation  begins:  beyond  Jacob 
they  held  their  ancestry  in  common  with  the  Edomites ; 
beyond  Isaac  they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  Ishmaehtes.  The  predominant  figure  of  the 
emphatically  Hebrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them  be- 
yond those  points  of  affinity  with  oth^  races,  so  distaste- 
ful, so  anti-national;  but  it  b  almost  inconceivable  that 
they  would  voluntarily  originate  and  perpetuate  an  ap- 
pellation of  themselves  which  landed  them  on  a  plat- 
form of  ancestry  where  they  met  the  whole  population 
of  Arabia  (Gen.  x,  25,  80). 

HL  Hence  others  (as  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Origen, 
Chrysost^  Arias  Montanus,  R.  Bechai,  Paul  Burg.,  Mun- 


ster,  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  Bosenm.,  Cresenius,  and 
Eichhom)  prefer  tracing  *^^27  to  the  verb  *^?^?  to  pan 
oveTf  or  the  noun  *15?»  '^  regkm  or  country  beyond. 
By  those  who  favor  the  former  etymology, "  Hebrew"  ii 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  *^the  man  who  passed  overf 
by  those  who  favor  the  latter,  it  b  taken  to  mean  ^  the 
man  from  the  region  beyond;**  and  under  both  suppo- 
sitions it  b  held  to  be  af^ed  by  the  Canaanites  to 
Abraham  as  having  crossed  the  Euphrates,  or  come 
from  the  region  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  Canaan.  Of 
these  etymologies  the  former  b  now  generally  aban- 
doned ;  it  b  felt  that  the  supposition  that  the  croafiing 
of  the  Euphrates  was  such  an  unparalleled  achbvement 
as  to  fix  on  him  who  accomplbhed  it  a  name  that  shoukl 
descend  to  hb  posterity,  and  become  a  national  appel- 
lation, b  somewhat  too  violent  to  be  maintained ;  and, 
besides,  as  the  verb  **i23?  signifies  to  pass  from  this  aide 
to  thatf  not  fVom  that  side  to  ihiSf  it  would  not  be  the 
term  applied  by  the  people  of  Canaan  to  designate  the 
act  of  one  who  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  them.  The  other  etymology  has  more  in  its 
favor.  It  b  that  sanctioned  by  the  Greek  translators 
(Sept  o  arepan/Ct  Aq*  ^rfpotnyc);  it  b  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  the  phrase  ^f^SH  ^35»  ^'hich  was 
empbyed  to  designate  the  region  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes (Josh,  xxiv,  2,  8;  2  Sam.  x,  16;  1  Chron.  xix,  16); 
and  it  b  not  improbable  that  Abraham,  coming  among 
the  Canaanites  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  might  be 
designated  by  them  **  the  man  from  the  region  beyond," 
just  as  Europeans  might  call  an  American  '^a  trans- 
atlantic" But,  though  Bleek  very  confidently  pro- 
nounces thb  view  "  without  doubt  the  right  one"  (Ein- 
leituftff  ins  A,  T,  IK  72),  it  b  open  to  serious,  if  not  fatal 
objections. 

1,  There  b  no  instance  of  ^22?  by  itself  denoting  the 
region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  any  other  river;  the 
phrase  invariably  used  is  Ifian  ^^5.  RosenmUllcr, 
following  Hyde  {Histor.  Relig.  VeL  Pers,  p.  51),  seeks  to 
supply  thb  desiderated  instance  by  taking  ^yi'S  as  cp- 
exegetical  of  "TllCK  in  Numb,  xxiv,  24="affligant  A»- 
syriam  et  totam  transfluvialem  regionem.**  But  the 
learned  writer  has  in  hb  zeal  overlooked  the  second 
y^'S,  which  quite  precludes  hb  exegesis.  Knobel  avoids 
thb  error  by  simply  taking  *1'1t5X= Assyria,  and  1-5 
= Mesopotamia;  but  in  thb  case  it  is  the  proper  name 
H?,  EbeTy  and  not  the  preposition  1I3T,  trans^  which 
is  in  question.  2.  If  ^^39  was  the  proper  designation 
of  those  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
we  should  find  that  name  applied  to  such  as  continued 
to  dwell  there,  not  to  a  race  descended  fh>m  one  who 
had  lefl  that  region  never  to  return.  8.  Though  Abra- 
ham, as  having  been  originally  a  transflnvian,  might  he 
so  called  by  the  Canaanites,  it  b  improbable  that  they 
should  have  extended  thb  name  to  hb  posterity,  to 
whom  it  in  no  sense  applied.  No  one  would  think  of 
continuing  the  term  *'  transatlantic**  to  persons  bom  m 
Britain  on  the  ground  that  a  remote  ancestor  had  come 
from  across  the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  that  country !  As 
to  the  sanction  which  thb  etymology  derives  from  the 
Sept,  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  that  when  we 
remember  how  oflen  these  translators  have  erred  in  this 
way;  and  also  that  they  have  given  ippalovc  as  the 
rendering  of  115  *^3S  in  Numb,  xxiv,  24;  "Plus  vice 
simpllci  hallucinati  sunt  intcrprctes  Gneci  eorum  ut  no- 
bb  standum  cadendumve  non  sit  autoritate**  (Carpzov, 
Crit.  Sac  V.  T,  p.  171).  We  may*dd  that  the  author 
ity  of  the  Sept  and  Aquila  on  such  a  point  b  urged 
with  a  bad  grace  by  those  who  treat  with  contempt  the 
etymologies  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  resting  on  meie 
Jewbh  tradition ;  if  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  time  of 
Moses  is  subject  to  suspicion,  a  fortiori  b  one  of  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  of  Alexandrian  origin.  EwaM 
pronounces  thb  derivation  "quite  uncertain.**    4  This 
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denradon  is  open  to  the  strong  objection  that  Hebrew 
noons  endiDg  in  ">  are  either  patronymics  or  gentiUc 
noons  (Baxtarf,  Lensden).  This  is  a  technical  objec- 
tioo  vfaich — thoqgh  fatal  to  the  tripdrriCt  or  ctppellcUite 
deriratioa  as  traced  back  to  the  verb — does  not  apply 
to  the  same  as  referred  to  the  noun  ^^.  The  analogy 
of  Galfi,  AngU,  Hispani,  derived  from  GaUia,  Anglia, 
HcfMBJa  (Leusden),  is  a  complete  blunder  in  ethnogra- 
phy; snd,  at  any  rate,  it  would  confirm  rather  than  de- 
ttroy  the  derivatioii  firom  the  noun« 

IT.  Ftakhmst,  whoee  works  occasionally  present  sog- 
gestkns  worUi  eon^deration,  has  advanced  the  opinion 
that  '^'2^  is  a  derivation  from  the  verb  ^29  in  the 

KDse  iXpassmg  through  or  from  place  to  plctce  (compare 
Gai.xTiii,5;  Exod.  xxsdi, 27 ;  £zek.xxxv,7;  2  Chron. 
zxx,  10,  etc.);  so  that  its  meaning  would  be  a  sojourn- 
er  or  /uner  thrat^hy  as  distinct  from  a  settler  in  the 
kwL  Ttus  midoubtedly  exactly  describes  the  condition 
of  Abcaham  and  his  immediate  descendants,  and  might 
Toy  naturally  be  assumed  by  them  as  a  designation ; 
for,  m  the  apostle  says,  ''they  confessed  they  were 
tangets  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth**  (Heb.  xi,  13).  In 
this  case  the  statement  in  Gen.  x,  21 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  24, 
oast  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  posterity  of  Eber 
genenDy,  and  not  to  the  Hebrews  specially  or  exdu- 
STdtr.  The  most  serious  objection  to  Parkhurst's  sug- 
geitioa  arises  from  the  form  of  the  word  ^*i:39.  A 
««d  from  *^^?9  to  convey  the  meaning  of  trandtor,  or 
tmpamag  ikrougkj  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 

faim  ^ty\:f  or  '^'zy. 

On  the  ifbole.  the  derivation  of  Ibri  (Hebrew)  from 
6er  seenu  to  have  most  in  its  favor  and  least  against 
it.  (See  on  this  nde  Augustine,  De  Cwit,  Dei,  vi,  11 ; 
BDxtorf,Z)u«.  111^27;  6ochart,PAa/i^,ii,14;  Hottlnger, 
ThsM.  PkiL  p.  4 ;  Leusden,  PhiL  Ueb,  Diss,  xxi ;  Morinus, 
Jk  Lm^  Primav,  p.  64;  Pfeiffer,  Dijf,  Script.  Txxx., 
0pp.  p.  49;  Garpzov,  Crit.  Sac.  p.  165;  Hezel,  Gesch.  d. 
fffbr.  Spr.  sec  4;  Kwald^AnsjiArLLehrbuch  der  Heb. 
Gram.  p.  19,  5th  edit.;  Gesckickte  des  V.  Israel,  i,  334; 
Havenuckf  Introd,  to  the  0.  Tea.  p.  125;  Baumgarten, 
Thtcl.  Commeat,  turn  Pent,  ad  loc  On  the  other  sifjle, 
att  Tbeodwet,  QacBst^  in  Gen.  16;  Chrysoet,  Horn.  85  «n 
Gol;  Selden,  De  DUs  Syris,  p.  13;  Walton, Pro^e^.  p. 
Id  K)^  in  Dathe*s  edit.  p.  68 ;  Gussetius,  Comment.  Ling. 
Beb.  Diss.  Proem,  p.  7;  Michaelis,  SpicHeg.  Geogr.  Hd>. 
ExL  Uf  66;  Gesenius,  Gesch.  der  Heb.  Spr.  p.  11 ;  Gram- 
atar,  sec  2.) — Kitto;  Smith.     See  Jew. 
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*t^^aiuv,  emphatically  a  Hebrew,  one  who  was  so  by 

both  parents,  and  that  by  a  long  series'  of  ancestors, 

vithoat  admixture  of  Gentile  or  even  proselyte  blood. 

In  this  way  the  Hebrews  formed  a  superlative  of  inten- 

■ty— as  "holy  of  holies,"  u  c  the  most  holy  place; 

"TBDity  of  vanities,"  i.  e.  exceedingly  vain;  "heaven 

flf  heavens^**  L  e.  the  highest  heaven.    Hence  Paul, 

when  ^Kakii^  of  the  ground  of  precedence  which  he 

Bi%tit  daim  above  the  false  teachers  at  Philippi,  says 

i^af^keiaa  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrewi*  (PhiL  iii,  5),  i.  e. 

<Mw  «f  fiill  Hebrew  descent,  and  acquainted  with  the 

Hdivew  lai^uage.    Although  he  was  bom  at  Tarsus, 

ke  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gramaliel  in  Jerusalem 

(Acts  xxii,  3).     To  this  same  fact  he  seems  to  appeal 

again  in  a  similar  case,  ^Are  they  Hdrewsf  so  am  I"* 

(2  Cor:,  xi,  22).    He  was  a  genuine  Hebrew  man  in  every 

BBportaot  napect  (Acts  xxi,  39,  40). 

HEBBEWSy  The  (Acts  vi,  1),  i.  e.  Hebrew-speaking 
Jewa,  in  contrast  with  those  speaking  the  Greek  Ian- 
See  Hellenist. 


Langnage,  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
and  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures,  with  the 
of  the  few  chapters  written  in  Chaldee.    See 
Gbau>ce  Lasguagb.    In  treating  this  subject  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  articles  in  Fairbaim*8  Z>»o 
_  and  Kitto^s  Cydopcedia^  s.  v.    (See  Ewald*s  He- 
Grammar,  1 1-18, 135-160.) 


In  the  Bible  this  language  is  nowhere  designated  by 
the  name  Hebrew,  but  this  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  rarely  that  name  is  employed  to  designate 
the  nation.    See  Hebrew.    If  we  except  the  terms 

''lip  of  Canaan"  Ci^as  nsb)  in  Isa.  xix,  18— where  the 
diction  is  of  an  elevated  character,  and  is  so  far  no  evi-% 
dence  that  this  designation  was  the  one  commonly  em- 
ployed— the  only  name  by  which  the  Hebrew  language 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  is  "Jewish"  (Pl'^nin'^, 
used  adverbially,  Judaice,  in  Jeteish,  2  Kings  xviii,  26, 
28;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11, 13;  2  Chron. xxxii,  18  [in  Nelv  xiii, 
24,  perhaps  the  A  ramaic  is  meant]),  where  the  feminine 
may  be  explained  as-  an  abstract  of  the  last  formation, 
according  to  Ewald*8  /Mr.  Gram.  §  344, 457,  or  as  refer- 
ring to  the  usual  gender  of  )Msh  understood.  In  a  strict 
sense,  however, "  Jewish"  denotes  the  idiom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  which  became  the  predominant  one  aA^r 
the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  in  the  Greek 
writings  of  the  later  Jews  that  "Hebrew" is  first  applied 
to  the  language,  as  in  the  ifipa'tori  of  the  prologue  to 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  in  the  yXuooa  twv  'Efipaiuw  of  Jo- 
sephus.  (The  ippaXg  SiaXtcroQ  of  the  New  Testament 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Che  idiom  of  the  Hellenist 
Jews,  and  does  not  mean  the  ancient  Hebrew  language, 
but  the  then  vernacular  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine) 
Our  title  to  use  the  designation  Hebrew  language  is 
therefore  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  nation  which 
spoke  this  idiom  was  properly  distinguished  by  the  eth- 
nographical name  oi  Hebrews, 

The  Hebrew  language  belongs  to  the  class  of  lan- 
guages called  Shemltic — so  called  because  spoken  chief- 
ly by  nations  enumerated  in  Scripture  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem.  The  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Lat- 
in, with  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  languages,  are  the 
principal  members  of  another  large  class  or  group  of 
languages,  to  which  have  been  affixed  the  various  names 
of  Japhetic,  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  and  Aryan. 
This  latter  class  embraces  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, mcluding  of  course  our  own.  The  student,  there- 
fore, who,  besides  mastering  his  own  language,  has  pass- 
ed through  a  course  of  Greek,  LaUn,  French,  and  Ger- 
man (and  few  of  our  students,  except  with  a  professional 
view,  extend  their  linguistic  studies  farther),  has  not,  af- 
ter all  his  labor,  got  beyond  the  limits  of  the  same  plass 
of  languages  to  which  his  mother  tongue  belongs,  and 
of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  members. 
But  when  he  passes  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage he  enters  a  new  field,  he  observes  new  phenome- 
na, he  traces  the  operation  of  new  laws. 

I.  Characteristics  of  the  ShenUtic  Languages,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Hebrew. — 1.  With  respect  to  sounds, 
the  chief  peculiarities  are  the  four  following : 

(1.)  The  predominance  of  ^uftera/ sounds.  The  He- 
brew has  four  or  (we  may  say)  five  guttural  sounds, 
descending  from  the  slender. and  scarcely  perceptible 
throat-breathing  represented  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  (K)  through  the  decided  aspirate  H,  to  the 
strong  n  and  gurgling  3?.    To  these  we  must  add  *1, 

which  partakes  largely  of  the  guttural  character.  Nor 
were  these  sounds  sparingly  employed;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  in  more  frequent  use  than  any  other  class  of 
letters.  In  the  Hebrew  dictionary  the  four  gutturals 
occupy  considerably  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  volume,  the  remaining  eighteen  letters  occupy- 
ing considerably  less  than  three  fourths.  This  predom- 
inance of  guttural  sounds  must  have  given  a  very  mark- 
ed character  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  as  it  does  still  to 
the  modem  Arabic 

(2.)  The  use  of  the  very  strong  letters  79, 2C,  p,  which 
may  be  rei»esented  by  tt  or  ts,  q,  in  pronouncing  which 
the  organ  is  more  compressed  and  the  sound  given  forth 
with  greater  vehemence.  These  letters,  especially  the 
last  two,  are  also  in  frequent  use. 

When  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phoenicians,  they  softened  or  dropped  these  strong  let- 
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t«ra  (t9  being  softened  into  9,  and  S»  p  being  dropped 
except  as  marks  of  number),  and  changed  the  guttural 
letters  into  the  vowels  a,  f ,  17,  0. 

(8.)  The  Shemidc  langioiges  do  not  admit,  like  the 
Indo-European,  of  an  accumulation  or  grouping  of  con- 
sonants around  a  single  vowel  sound.  In  such  words  as 
crqft,  crushjffrmd,  8tnmg,  stretchy  we  find  four,  five,  and 
six  consonants  clustering  around  a  single  vowel.  The 
Shemitic  languages  reject  such  groupings,  usually  inter- 
posing a  vowel  sound  more  or  less  distinct  after  each 
consonant.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  a  word  that  two 
consonants  may  stand  together  without  any  intermedi- 
ate vowel  sound ;  and  even  in  that  case  various  expedi- 
ents are  employed  to  dispense  with  a  combination  which 
is  evidently  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
language. 

(4.)  The  vowels,  although  thus  copiously  introduced, 
are  nevertheless  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  con- 
sonants; so  much  80  that  it  is  only  in  rare  and  except 
tional  cases  that  any  word  or  syllable  begins  with  a 
voweL  In  Hebrew  we  have  no  such  syllables  as  ab,  ag, 
ad,  in  which  the  initial  sound  is  a  pure  vowel ;  but  only 
bajgoidcu  If  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  is  correct,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Assyrian  language  differed  from  the  other 
Shemitic  languages  in  this  particular.  In  his  syllabic 
alphabet  a  considerable  number  of  the  syllables  begin 
with  a  vowel. 

If  we  endeavor  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  foregoing 
peculiarities  on  the  character  of  the  language,  we  can- 
not avoid  the  oonclu«on  that  the  Shemitic  languages 
are  of  a  more  primitive  type  than  the  European — ^much 
less  matured,  polished,  compacted — ^the  natural  utterance 
of  a  mind  vehement  and  passionate,  impulsive  rather 
than  calmly  deliberative. 

2.  With  respect  to  rood  and  words,  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages are  distinguished  in  a  very  marked  manner: 
(1.)  Btf  the  three-Utter  roof.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  these  languages,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  language  not  belonging  to  this 
class  in  the  formation  of  whose  roots  the  same  law  has 
been  at  work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ori- 
gin of  this  singular  phenomenon.  It  may  possibly  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the  compound  roots 
of  other  languages  (which  are  altogether  wanting  in 
the  Shemitic) ;  an  original  two4etter  root  being  enlarged 
and  expanded  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  three-let- 
ter roots,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  the  va- 
rious modifications  and  shades  of  the  primitive  root 
idea*-  The  attempt  has  indeed  been  made,  and  with  no 
small  measure  of  success,  to  point  out  and  specify  the 
two-letter  toots  from  which  the  existing  three-letter 
roots  have  been  derived;  but  it  has  been  properiy  re- 
marked that  such  an  investigation  carries  us  quite  away 
from  the  Shemitic  province.  When  we  reach  the  two- 
letter  root  we  have  left  behind  us  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages altogether,  and  drawn  forth  a  new  language, 
which  might  be  regarded,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
most  ancient  is  not  always  the  most  simple,  as  the  one 
primeval  language  of  mankind.  By  ^  thiee-letter  roots" 
we  mean  those  having  three  consonants  forming  a  dis- 
syllable, and  we  must  except  ftom  our  remarks  those 
containing  the  so-caUed  weaik  letters,  which  assimilate 
themselves  very  strongly  to  the  monosyllabic  roots  of 
primitive  verbs  in  the  Indo-European  group  of  lan- 
guages.   See  PinLOLOOY,  Comparative. 

(2.)  The  consideration  of  the  Hebrew  three-letter  root, 
and  its  possible  growth  out  of  a  more  original  two-letter 
root,  leads  on  to  the  notice  of  another  proininent  feature 
of  the  Shemitic  languages,  viz.  the  further  growth  and 
expcmiion  of  the  three-letter  root  itself  into  a  variety  of 
what  are  called  cotyugationalformSf  expressing  intensity, 
rejiexiveness,  causation,  etc.  A  similar  formation  may 
be  traced  in  all  languages;  in  some  non-Shemitic  lan- 
guages, as  the  Turkish,  it  is  very  largely  and  regularly 
developed  (Max  Mtiller,  Lectures  on  Science  ofLcmguage, 
p.  818,  etc).  In  English  we  have  examples  in  such 
verbs  aa  sit  and  set^  2^  and  lay,  set  being  tiie  causative 


of  sit,  lay  of  lie;  or  we  may  say  sit  is  the  reflexive  of  set, 
and  lie  of  lay.  So  in  Latin  sedo  and  sedeoyjado  vadja- 
ceo,  etc,  in  which  latter  root  the  conjugadonal  foima* 
tion  Lb  still  farther  developed  'mtojado  ajodjactUo.  But 
what  in  these  languages  is  fragmentary  and  occasional, 
in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  is  carried  out  and 
expanded  with  fulness  and  regularity,  and  conseqaently 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  Shemitic  grammar.  The 
conjugations  are  of  three  sorts :  (a)  Those  expressing  m- 
tensity,  repetition,  etc,  which  are  usually  distinguished 
by  some  change  within  the  root ;  (6)  those  expressing 
rejiexiveness,  causation,  etc,  which  are  usually  distin- 
guished by  some  addition  to  the  root ;  (c)  the  passivtSy 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  u  or  o  sound  in  the 
first  syllable. 

(8.)  Another  prominent  distinction  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  is  the  extent  to  which  modifcations  of  the  root 
idea  are  indicated,  not  by  additions  to  the  root,  but  J^ 
changes  toithin  the  root,  "The  Shemitic  roots,"  says 
Bopp  {ComparaHve  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European 
Tongues,  i,  99),  "on  account  of  their  construction,  pos- 
sess the  most  surprising  capacity  for  indicating  the  sec- 
ondary ideas  of  grammar  by  the  mere  internal  moulding 
of  the  root,  while  the  Sanscrit  roots  at  the  first  gram- 
matical movement  are  compelled  to  assume  external  ad- 
ditions." These  internal  changes  are  prindpaUy  of  two 
sorts: 

(a)  Votoel  changes.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
the  Shemitic  languages  than  the  significance  of  their 
vowel  sounds ;  the  sharp  a  sound,  formed  by  opening  the 
mouth  wide,  being  associated  as  a  symbol  with  the  idea 
of  activity,  while  the  e  and  o  sounds  are  the  symbols  of 
rest  and  passiveness.  In  the  Arabic  verb  this  charac- 
teristic is  very  marked,  numy  of  the  roots  appearing  un- 
der three  forms,  each  having  a  different  vowel,  and  the 
signification  being  modified  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
ture of  that  voweL  The  same  law  appears  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  passives.    Thus  katala — ^pass.  kutela, 

(6)  Dotibling  of  consonants,  usually  of  the  middle  let* 
ter  of  the  root  By  means  of  thb  most  simple  and  nat- 
ural device,  the  Shemitic  languages  express  intensity  or 
rtpetition  of  action,  and  also  such  qualities  as  prompt  to 
repeated  action,  as  righteous,  merciful,  etc  By  compar- 
ing this  usage  with  the  expression  of  the  corresponding 
ideas  in  our  own  language,  we  observe  at  once  the  dif- 
ference in  the  genius  of  the  two  languages.  We  say 
merciful,  siiful,  L  e.  full  of  mercy,  fuU  of  sin.  Not  bo 
the  Shemitic  What  we  express  formally  by  means  of 
an  added  root,  the  Shemitic  indicates  by  a  sign,  by  sim- 
ply la3ring  additional  stress  on  one  of  the  root  letters. 
And  thus  again  the  observation  made  under  the  head 
sound  recurs,  viz.  that  in  the  formation  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  the  dominant  influence  was  that  of  instinctive 
feeling,  passion,  imagination— the  hand  of  nature  ap- 
pearing everywhere,  the  voice  of  nature  heard  in  every 
utterance :  in  this,  how  widely  separated  from  the  arti- 
ficial and  highly  organized  languages  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  (Adelung,  Mitliridates,  i,  861). 

(4.)  The  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  stroc- 
ture  of  the  Shemitic  languages  is  further  disdoeed  in  the 
view  which  they  present  of  nature  and  of  time.  To  these 
languages  a  neuter  gender  is  unknown.  AH  nature 
viewed  by  the  Shemitic  eye  appears  instinct  with  life. 
The  heavens  declare  Gods  glory ;  the  earth  showeth  his 
handiwork.  The  trees  of  the  field  dap  their  hands  and 
sing  for  Joy,  This,  though  the  impassioned  utterance 
of  the  Hebrew  poet,  expresses  a  common  national  feel- 
ing, which  finds  embodiment  even  in  the  structure  of 
the  national  language.  Of  inanimate  nature  the  He- 
brew knows  nothing :  he  sees  life  everywhere  His  lan- 
guage therefore  rejects  the  neuter  gender,  and  dasses 
all  objects,  even  those  which  we  regard  as  inanimate,  as 
masculine  or  feminine,  according  as  they  appear  to  his 
imagination  to  be  endowed  with  male  or  female  attri- 
butes. As  his  imagination  thus  endowed  the  lower 
forms  of  nature  with  living  properties,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  same  influence,  he  clothed  with  mate* 
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rial  and  senaUe  form  the  absttmct^  the  spiritual,  even 
the  dirine.  In  Hebrew  the  abstract  is  constantly  ex- 
pfeased  bj  the  concrete — the  mental  quality  by  the  bod- 
ilj  member  which  was  regarded  as  its  fittest  representa- 
tire.  Thus  kaitd  or  arm  stands  for  strength;  C)K,  ro«- 
brSL,  mans  also  anger  ;  the  thmmg  of  the  face  stands  for 
faieor  and  aoceptamse,  Xh^fcdUng  of  the  face  for  dupleas- 
Kre.  Soako  to  jcr^  often  means  to  MiiRit;  to  ^peal;irt/A 
ome  wtMth  stands  for  to  be  of  the  same  sentiment.  The 
mb  toy?  is  employed  to  describe  menial  as  well  as  bod- 
ily ^rc^nest.  One's  course  ofl^e  is  his  way,thepath  of 
idifeeL  Nor  only  in  its  description  of  nature,  but  also 
in  its  mode  <if  induxUing  time,  do  we  observe  the  same 
predominant  influence.  The  Shemitic  tense  system,  es- 
pecially as  it  appears  in  Hebrew,  is  extremely  simple 
and  primitive.  It  is  not  threefold  like  ours,  distributing 
time  into  past,  present,  and  future,  but  twofold.  The 
tro  so-eaOed  tenses  or  rather  stfties  of  the  verb  corre- 
spofd  to  the  division  of  nouns  into  abstract  and  con- 
crete. The  verbal  idea  is  conceived  of  either  in  its  re- 
iRnttinn  or  in  its  non-realization,  whether  actual  or 
ideal  That  which  lies  before  the  mind  as  realized, 
Thnba  in  the  actual  past,  present,  or  future,  the  He- 
terw  describes  by  means  of  the  so-called  preterite  tense ; 
tlot  which  he  conceives  of  as  yet  to  be  realized  or  in 
piu^cjB  of  realization,  whether  in  the  actual  past,  present, 
or  fatnre,  he  describes  by  means  of  the  so-called  future 
teaEse.  Hence  the  use  of  the  future  in  certain  combina- 
tions as  a  hi^orical  tense,  and  of  the  so-called  preterite 
in  ceit^n  combinations  as  a  prophetic  tense.  Into  the 
detiBs  of  the  tense  usages  which  branch  out  from  this 
frimitive  idea  we  cannot  now  enter.  It  is  in  the  struc- 
mnl  kws  of  the  Hebrew  language  that  its  influence  is 
most  stroi^y  marked :  in  the  Ammiean  it  is  almost  lost. 
(See  Ewald,  Lehrbtu^,  §  134  a  ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit- 
eratsre  ftx  Oct.  1849.) 

(5.)  The  influence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  struc- 
Xms  of  the  Shemitic  languages  nmy  also  be  traced  in 
the  a^nee  of  not  a  few  grammatical  forms  which  we  find 
»  9£ifr  languages.  Much  that  is  definitely  expressed  in 
mote  highly  developed  languages  is  left  in  the  Shemit- 
ic languages,  and  e^>ecially  in  the  Hebrew,  to  be  caught 
fi^  by  Uie  hearer  or  reader.  In  this  respect  there  is  an 
aaal^  between  the  language  itself  and  the  mode  in 
v!udi  it  was  originally  represented  in  writing.  Of  the 
la^nage  as  written,  the  vowel  sounds  formed  no  part. 
Tte  reader  most  supply  these  mentally  as  he  goes  along. 
So  Tith  the  language  itself.  It  has  not  a  separate  and 
&amiX  CAprcssion  for  every  shade  and  turn  of  thought. 
Ibch  is  left  to  be  filled  in  by  the  hearer  or  the  reader, 
mA  ths  usually  without  occasioning  any  serious  incon- 
Tmaux  or  difiSculty.  The  Shemitic  languages,  bow- 
ers, do  not  all  stand  on  the  same  level  in  this  respect 
b  ^  %Tiac,  and  still  more  in  the  Arabic,  the  expres- 
soa  of  thought  is  usually  more  complete  and  precise 
than  in  Hebrew,  though  often  for  that  very  reason  less 
adaated  and  impressive.  A  principal  defect  in  these 
fangni^es,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  is  the  fewness 
«f  the  paitidea.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  verbal 
fimaation  also  occasions  to  the  European  student  diffi- 
ciiki»  wluch  can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  very  careful 
itiKiy  of  the  principles  by  which  the  verb-u^iges  are 


Ib  ta^  leipect  the  Hebrew  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  those  languages  which  con«st  almost  entirely 
•f  roots  with  a  my  scanty  grammatical  development, 
and  the  Indo-EoK^iean  class  of  languages  in  which  the 
tffimpt  is  made  to  give  defimte  expression  even  to  the 
wsm  d^cste  shades  of  thought.  The  Greek,  says  Paul, 
ndks  after  wisdom:  he  reasons,  compares,  analyzes. 
The  Jew  requires  a  sign — something  to  stoike  the  imag- 
iaatioa  and  cazxy  conviction  to  the  heart  at  once  with- 
«tt  any  ibrmal  and  lengthened  argument  The  Greek 
iKgQ^e,tbeiefo9e^  in  its  most  perfect  form,  was  the  oiT- 
^n^  of  reaa<Hi  and  taste ;  the  Hebrew,  of  imagination 
&d  intnitaon.  The  Shemites  have  been  the  quarriers 
great  rough  blocks  the  Japhethites  have  cut,  and 


polished,  and  fitted  one  to  another.  The  former,  ther^ 
fore,  are  the  teachers  of  the  world  in  religion,  the  latter 
in  philosophy.  This  peculiar  character  of  the  Shemitic 
mind  is  very  strongly  impressed  upon  the  language. 

A  national  language  being  an  embodiment  and  pic- 
ture of  the  national  mind,  there  is  thus  thrown  around 
the  otherwise  laborious  and  uninteresting  study  of  gram- 
mar, even  in  its  earliest  stages,  an  attractive  power  and 
value  which  would  not  otherwise  belong  to  it  It  was 
the  same  mind  that  found  expression  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  gave  birth,  under  the  influence  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  to  the  sublime  revelations  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  these  revelations  and  the  language  in 
which  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us.  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  even  the  divinest  thotights  and  names  of  the 
Old  Testament  connect  themselves  with  questions  in 
Hebrew  granunar.  Thus,  when  we  investigate  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  the  Hebrew  plural,  and  discover  from  a 
multitude  of  examples  that  it  is  employed  not  only  to 
denote  pluraUty,  but  likewise  ex^eyuiem,  whether  in  q)ace 
or  time,  as  in  the  Hebrew  words  for  Itfe,  yoiUh,  old  age, 
etc.,  and  also  whatever  seems  bulky  before  the  mind, 
we  are  unwittingly  led  (m  to  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the 
origin  of  the  plural  form  of  the  divine  name  D*^n?2< 
(Elohim),  in  our  version  rendered  God,  Or,  again,  when 
we  study  the  difiicult  question  of  the  tenses,  and  endeav- 
or to  determine  the  exact  import  and  force  of  each,  we 
q)eedily  discover  that  the  grammatical  investigation  we 
are  pursuing  is  one  of  unspeakable  moment,  for  it  in- 
vdves  the  right  apprehension  of  that  most  sacred  name 
of  God  which  the  Jew  still  refuses  to  take  upon  his  lips, 
the  four-letter  name  illiT^,  Jehovah  (q.  v.). 

3.  In  the  syntax  and  general  structure  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  and  writings  we  trace  the  operation  of  the 
same  principles,  the  same  tendencies  of  mind  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  structure  of  words.  In  this 
respect  the  Hebrew  language  exhibits  a  more  simple 
and  primitive  type  than  any  of  the  sister  tongues.  The 
nmplicity  of  the  Hebrew  composition  is  very  obvious 
even  to  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  or  to  the  schol- 
ar who  compares  the  Greek  Testament,  the  style  of 
which  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  classical  Greek  writers.  We  observe  at  once 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  building  up  of  a 
lengthened  period,  consisting  of  several  propositions 
duly  subordinated  and  compacted  so  as  to  form  a  har- 
monious and  impressive  whole.  Hebrew  composition 
consists  rather  of  a  succession  of  co-ordinate  proposi- 
tions, each  of  which  is  for  the  moment  uppermost  in 
the  view  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  until  it  is  superseded 
by  that  which  foUo^'s.  This  results  at  once  from  the 
character  of  the  Shemitic  mind,  which  was  more  re- 
markable for  rapid  movements  and  vivid  glances  than 
for  large  and  comprehensive  grasp.  Such  a  mind  would 
give  forth  its  thoughts  in  a  rapid  succession  of  inde- 
pendent utterances  rather  than  in  sustained  and  elabo- 
rated composition.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  same 
mental  peculiarity  that  the  highest  poetiy  of  the  She- 
mitic nations  is  lyrical. 

The  Hebrew  composition  is  also  extremely  pictorial 
in  its  character — not  the  poetry  only,  but  also  the  prose. 
In  the  histoiy  the  past  is  not  described,  it  is  painted. 
It  is  not  the  ear  that  hears,  it  is  rather  the  eye  that 
sees.  The  course  of  events  is  made  to  pass  before  the 
eye;  the  transactions  are  all  acted  over  again.  The 
past  is  not  a  fixed  landscape,  but  a  moving  panorama. 
The  reader  of  the  English  Bible  must  have  remarked 
the  constant  use  of  the  word  behold,  which  indicates 
that  the  writer  is  himself,  and  wishes  to  make  his  read- 
er also,  a  spectator  of  the  transactions  he  describes. 
The  use  of  the  tenses  in  the  Hebrew  historical  writings 
is  specially  remarkable.  To  the  young  student  of  He- 
brew the  constant  use  of  tYiQ  future  tense  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  past  appears  perhaps  the  most  striking  pe- 
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ctiliarity  of  the  language.  Bat  the  singular  phenome- 
non admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  It  was  because  the 
Hebrew  viewed  and  described  the  transactions  of  the 
past,  not  as  all  past  and  done,  but  as  in  actual  process 
and  progress  of  evolrement,  that  he  makes  such  fre- 
quent use  of  the  so-called  future.  In  imagination  he 
quits  his  own  point  of  time,  and  lives  over  the  past. 
With  his  leader  he  sails  down  the  stream  of  time,  and 
traces  with  open  eye  the  winding  course  of  history.  It 
is  impossible  always  to  reproduce  exactly  in  English 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  BiUe. 

Further,  in  writing  even  of  the  commonest  actions, 
as  that  one  tren/,  apolK,  sawj  etc.,  the  Hebrew  is  not 
usually  satisfied  with  the  simple  statement  that  the 
thing  was  done,  he  must  describe  also  the  process  of  do- 
ing. We  are  so  familiiff  with  the  style  of  our  English 
Bibles  that  we  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  pictorial 
character  of  such  expressions  as  these,  recurring  in  ev- 
ery page:  he  arose  and  went;  he  opened  his  lips  and 
ipake;  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  took;  he  l\fled  up  his 
eyes  and  saw ;  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  tcept.  But  what 
we  do  not  consciously  perceive  we  often  unconsciously 
feel ;  and  doubtless  it  is  this  painting  of  events  which  is 
the  source  of  part  at  least  of  the  cluurm  with  which  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  invested  to  all  pure  and  simple 
minds. 

The  same  eifect  is  also  produced  by  the  symbolical 
way  of  representing  mental  states  and  processes  which 
distinguishes  the  Hebrew  writers.  Such  expressions  as 
to  bend  or  indine  the  ear  for  "  to  hear  attentively,"'  to 
stiffen  the  neck  for  **to  be  stubborn  and  rebellious,"  to 
uncover  the  ear  for  ^*to  reveal,"  are  in  frequent  use. 
Even  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Mind  are  depicted  in  a 
similar  way.  In  the  study  especially  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  must  keep  this  point  carcfidly  in  view,  lest  we 
should  err  by  giving  to  a  symboUcal  expression  a  literal 
interpretation.  Thus,  when  we  read  (Exod.  xxxiii,  11) 
that  ^*  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face  as  a  roan 
speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  a  Hebrew  who  wrote  these  words,  one  who  was  ac- 
customed to  depict  to  himself  and  others  the  spiritual 
under  material  symbols,  and  thus  we  shall  be  guarded 
against  irreverently  attaching  to  them  a  meaning  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  But,  though  such 
modes  of  expression  are  open  to  misapprehension  by  us 
whose  minds  are  formed  in  so  very  different  a  mould, 
nevertheless,  when  rightly  understood,  they  have  the 
effect  of  giving  us  a  more  dear  and  vivid  impression  of 
the  spiritual  ideas  which  they  embody  than  could  be 
conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  mode  of  representation  or 
expression. 

The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  language  fur- 
ther appears  in  the  prominence  which  is  constantly 
given  to  the  word  or  words  embodying  the  leading  idea 
in  a  sentence  or  period.  Thus  the  noun  stands  before 
the  adjective,  the  predicate  stands  before  the  subject, 
unless  the  latter  be  specially  emphatic,  in  which  case  it 
is  not  only  put  first,  but  may  stand  by  itself  as  a  nomi- 
native absolute  without  any  syntactical  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

The  constant  use  of  the  oratio  directa  is  also  to  be 
specially  noted,  as  an  indication  of  the  primiti\'e  char- 
acter of  the  language.  The  Hebrew  historian  does  not 
usually  inform  us  that  such  and  such  a  person  said  such 
and  such  things;  he  actually,  as  it  were,  produces  the 
parties  and  makes  them  speak  for  themselves.  To  this 
device  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  the  Bible  history  owes 
much  of  its  freshness  and  power  of  exciting  and  sustain- 
ing the  interest  of  its  readers.  No  other  history  could 
be  so  often  read  without  losing  its  power  to  interest  and 
charm. 

Lastly,  in  a  primitive  language,  formed  under  the 
predominating  influence  of  imagination  and  emotion, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with  many  elliptical  expres- 
sions, and  siao  with  many  redundancies.  Not  a  little 
which  we  think  it  necessary  formally  to  express  in 
mtdSf  the  Hebrew  aUowed  to  be  gathered  &om  the  con- 


text; and,  conversely,  the  Hebrew  gave  expresoon  to 
not  a  little  which  we  omit.  For  example,  nothing  is 
more  common  in  Hebrew  than  the  omission  of  the  verb 
to  6f  in  its  various  forms ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  style  is  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  forms  "^H'^l,  T^'^^\  and  it  came  to  pass— 
and  it  shall  come  to  pasSf  which,  in  translating  into  Eng- 
lish, may  be  altogether  omitted  without  any  serious 
loss.  In  the  Hebrew  prose,  also,  we  often  meet  with 
traces  of  that  echoing  of  thought  and  expression  which 
forms  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poetic 
style ;  as  in  Gren.  vi,  22,  ^'  And  Noah  did  according  to  aH 
that  God  commanded  him — so  did  he  f  and  similar  pas- 
sages, in  which  we  seem  to  have  two  different  forms  of 
recording  the  same  fact  combined  into  one,  thus:  ^'And 
Noah  did  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  hiro  f 
*^  According  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him,  so 
did  he." 

IL  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language. — 1.  Its  Origin^— 
The  extant  historical  notices  on  this  point  carry  us  back 
to  the  age  of  Abraham,  but  no  further.  The  best  evi- 
dences which  we  possess  as  to  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
language  prior  to  its  first  historical  period  tend  to  show 
that  Abraham,  on  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  found  the 
language  then  prevailing  among  almost  all  the  different 
tribes  inhabiting  that  country  to  be  in  at  least  dialec- 
tual  affinity  with  his  own.  This  b  gathered  from  the 
following  facts :  that  nearly  all  the  names  of  places  and 
persons  relating  to  those  tribes  admit  of  Hebrew  ety- 
mologies; that,  amid  all  the  accounts  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  Hebrews  with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  we  find  no 
hint  of  a  diversity  of  idiom ;  and  that  even  the  com- 
paratively recent  remains  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic 
languages  bear  a  manifest  affinity  to  the  Hebrew.  But 
whether  the  Hebrew  ianguage,  as  seen  in  the  earliest 
books  of  the  Old  Test,  is  the  very  dialect  which  Abra- 
ham brought  with  him  into  Canaan,  or  whether  it  was 
the  common  tongue  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  which 
Abraham  only  adopted  from  them,  and  which  was  after- 
wards developed  to  greater  fulness  under  the  peculiar 
moral  and  political  influences  to  which  his  posterity  were 
exposed,  are  questions  which,  in  the  absence  of  concla- 
sive  arguments,  are  generally  discussed  with  some  dog- 
matical prepossessions.  Almost  all  those  who  snppMt 
the  first  view  contend  also  that  Hebrew  was  the  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind.  S.  Morinus  (^Ling.  Primar.) 
and  Loscher  (Z)e  Causis  Ung,  Hebr^  are  among  the  best 
champions  of  this  opinion;  but  Hftvemick  has  more 
recently  advocated  it  with  such  modifications  as  make 
it  more  acceptable  {Ehrdeit,  in  das  A  Ite  Test.  I,  i,  148  sq.). 
The  principal  argument  on  which  they  depend  is  that, 
as  the  most  important  proper  names  in  the  first  part  of 
Genesis  (as  Cain,  Seth,  and  others)  are  evidently  found- 
ed on  Hebrew  et3rmologies,  the  essential  connection  of 
these  names  with  their  et}7nological  origins  involves 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  records  themselves,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
Hebrew  language  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  Wstoiy  of 
man.  The  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  scanty,  but  not 
without  weight.  (1.)  In  Deut.  xxvi,  5,  Alnaham  is 
called  a  Syrian  or  Aranuean  OO'^Sp,  from  which  we 
naturally  conclude  that  Syriac  was  his  mother  tongue, 
especially  when  we  find,  (2.)  ftom  Gen.  xxxi,  47,  that 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  was  the  language  spoken  by  Laban, 
the  grandson  of  Nahor,  Abraham^s  brother.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  remarked  (8.)  that  in  Isa.  xix,  18,  the  He- 
brew is  actually  called  the  language  of  Canaan;  and 
(4.)  that  the  language  itself  furnishes  internal  evidenco 
of  its  Palestinian  origin  in  the  word  D^,  sea,  which 
means  also  the  west,  and  has  this  meaning  in  the  very 
earliest  documents.  (5.)  FinaUy,  Jewish  tnidition,  what- 
ever weight  may  be  attached  to  it,  points  to  the  sam* 
conclusion  (Gresenius,  Geschichte,  sect  vi,  4). 

If  we  inquire  further  how  it  was  that  the  Canaanitcs, 
of  the  race  of  Ham,  spoke  a  language  so  closely  allied 
to  the  languages  spoken  by  the  principal  members  of 
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the  Sbemitic  fiunil  j  of  nations,  we  shall  soon  discover 
that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  impossible  with  our 
present  means  of  information ;  it  lies  beyond  the  his- 
toric period.  It  may  be  that  long  before  the  migration 
of  Abraham  a  Shemitic  race  occupied  Palestine ;  and 
that,  as  Abraham  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  so  the  Canaanites  themselyes  had  in  like  manner 
ado^>ted  the  language  of  that  earlier  race  whom  they 
gradnsOr  dispossessed,  and  eventually  extirpated  or  ab- 
sorbed. However  this  may  be,  leaving  speculation  for 
fiKt,  is  it  not  possible  to  discover  a  wise  purpose  in  the 
sekction  (^  the  language  of  Tyre  and  Sidon — the  great 
oommerdal  cities  of  antiquity  —  as  the  language  in 
which  was  to  be  embodied  the  most  wonderful  revela- 
tion of  himself  and  of  his  law  which  God  made  to  the 
ancient  w«W?  When  we  remember  the  constant  in- 
tcrcooTM  which  was  maintained  by  the  Phoenicians 
with  the  most  distant  regions  both  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  it  is  imposable  to  doubt  that  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews,  written  in  a  language  almost  identical 
with  the  Phcenician,  must  have  exercised  a  more  im- 
portant influence  on  the  Gentile  world  than  is  usuaUy 
acknowledged. 

Of  oooTK  the  Ganaanitish  language,  when  adopted 
W  the  Hebrews,  did  not  remain  unchanged.  Having 
beoome  the  instrument  of  the  Hebrew  mhid,  and  being 
SBpioyed  in  the  expression  of  new  and  veiy  peculiar 
idos,  it  must  have  been  modified  considerably  thereby. 
How  £Br  may  possibly  be  yet  ascertained,  should  acd- 
dent  or  the  soocessfnl  zeal  of  some  explorer  bring  to 
Sght  the  more  ancient  monuments  of  the  Phoenician 
Batkm,  which  may  stiU  have  sur\'ived  the  entombment 
of  ccotanea.  * 

2.  Jnjbtmix*  mo^fywg  the  Form  of  the  Hebrew  Lan~ 
fKVfe,  tad  the  Styk  of  the  Hebrew  IKn^tn^— <1.)  Tvne, 
—The  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  its  oourae  by  the  changes  in  the  diction  of  the 
dDcuments  in  which  it  is  preserved,  may  here' bo  con- 
veniently divided  into  that  of  the  period  preceding  and 
that  of  the  period  snccee^g  the  Exile.  If  it  be  a 
mutter  of  surprise  that  the  thousand  years  which  inter- 
vened between  Moses  and  the  Captivity  should  not  have 
prodnoed  sufficient  change  in  the  language  to  warrant 
its  binary  during  that  time  being  distributed  into  sub- 
enfinate  diviaons,  the  following  considerations  may  ex- 
oae  this  arrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  signal  charao- 
tcRstics  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  seen  in  all  the 
hoda  prior  to  the  Exile,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
■tcnoe  of  some  isolated  but  important  archaisms,  such 
as  ia  the  form  of  the  pronoun,  etc  (the  best  collection 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Hiivemick,  iL  c.  p.  188  sq.),  ft 
preserves  an  unparalleled  general  uniformity  of  struo- 
tcae.  The  extent  to  which  thb  uniformity  prevails 
■ay  be  *^i^imakf^  either  by  the  fact  that  it  has  fur- 
abhed  numy  modem  scholars,  who  reason  from  the 
—nl^gitfr  discovered  in  the  changes  in  other  languages 
ii  a  given  period,  with  an  aigument  to  show  that  the 
Ptttttfeoch  could  not  have  be^  written  at  so  remote  a 
date  as  is  generally  believed  (Gesenins,  Gesch.  der  Hebr, 
SprwAt,  §  8),  or  by  the  conclusion,  a  fortiori,  which 
HiTeraiek,  whose  express  object  is  to  vindicate  its  re- 
cmcd  antiquity,  candidly  concedes,  that  "the  books 
of  Chnandes,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  are  the  earliett  in 
which  the  language  differs  sensibly  from  that  in  the 
Hrtoneal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch'*  {Einleit.  i,  180). 
£ren  those  critics  who  endeavor  to  bring  down  the 
Fentatench  as  a  whole  to  a  comparatively  late  date  al- 
W  that  a  portion  at  least  of  its  contents  is  to  be  assign- 
ed to  the  age  of  Moses  (Ewald,  Lehrbuck,  sec  2,  c) : 
aad  thus,  mdess  it  can  be  shown  that  this  most  ancient 
foftioQ  bears  in  its  language  and  style  the  stamp  of 
Ugh  antiquity,  and  is  distinguished  in  a  very  marked 
■aner  6om  the  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  (which 
1h  not  been  shown),  One  phenomenon  still  remains  un- 
explained. Bat,  indeed,  the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means 
vezampled.  It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  said,  for 
OBi^le,  that  the  Chinese  language  displays  the  same 


tenacity  and  aversion  to  change  still  more  decidedly, 
the  books  of  the  great  teacher  Confucius  being  written 
in  language  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  his 
commentators  fifteen  hundred  years  later.  So  we  are 
informed  by  a  vrriter  of  the  15th  century  that  the  Greeks, 
at  least  the  more  cultivated  class,  even  in  his  day  spoke 
the  language  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides,  maintaining 
the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  purity  (Gibbon, 
viii,  106).  Or,  to  take  another  example  more  closely 
related  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  well  known  that  the  written 
Arabic  of  the  present  day  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  the  firet  centuries  after  Mohammed.  In  each 
of  the  cases  just  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the  lan- 
guage was  as  it  were  stereotyped  by  becoming  the  lan- 
guage of  books  held  in  highest  este^  and  reverence, 
diligently  studied  by  the  learned,  fre^ently  committed 
to  memory,  and  adopted  as  a  model  of  style  by  succeed- 
ing writers.  Now,  may  not  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Mosaic  age  have  had  a  similar  influence  on  the  written 
Hebrew  of  the  following  ages,  which  continued  undis- 
turbed till  the  Captivity,  or  even  later?  We  know 
how  greatly  the  transUtions  of  the  Bible  into  English 
and  German  have  affected  the  language  and  literature 
of  England  and  Germany  ever  since  they  were  given  to 
the  world.  But  among  a  people  like  Uie  ancient  He- 
brews, living  to  a  certain  extent  apart  from  other  na- 
tions, with  a  literature  of  no  great  extent,  and  a  learned 
class  specially  engaged  in  the  study  and  transcription 
of  the  sacred  writings,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
influence  of  these  vrritings  upon  the  form  of  the  nation- 
al langiuige  must  have  been  much  more  decided  and 
permanent.  The  learned  men  would  naturally  adopt 
in  their  compositions  the  language  of  the  books  which 
had  been  their  study  from  youth,  and  large  portions  of 
which  they  were  probably  able  to  repeat  from  memory. 
Thus  the  language  of  these  old  bookis,  though  it  might 
differ  in  some  respects  from  that  ^ken  by  the  common 
people,  would  naturally  become  the  language  of  the 
learned  and  of  books,  especially  of  those  books  on  sacred 
subjects,  such  as  have  aI(Hie  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
cient IsracL  In  explanation  of  the  (act  under  discus- 
sion, appeal  has  also  been  made  (a)  to  the  permanence 
of  Ea^em  customs,  and  (6)  to  the  simple  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  rendered  it  less  liable  to 
change  than  other  more  largely  developed  languages 
(see  Evrald,  Heb,  Gram,  §  7).  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  eariy  writings  may 
be  concealed  from  view  by  the  uniformity  of  the  sys- 
tem of  punctuation  adopted  and^plied  to  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  Hebrew  grammarians. 

In  the  canonical  books  belonging  to  the  first  period 
the  Hebrew  language  thus  appears  in  a  state  of  mature 
development.  Although  it  still  preserves  the  charms 
of  freshness  and  simplicity,  yet  it  has  attained  great 
regularity  of  formation,  and  such  a  precision  of  syntac- 
tic arrangement  as  insures  both  energy  and  distinct* 
ness.  Some  common  notions  of  its  laxit}'  and  indefi- 
niteneas  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  very  inade- 
quate scholarship  of  the  persons  who  form  them.  A 
dearer  insight  into  the  organism  of  language  absolutely, 
joined  to  such  a  study  of  the  cognate  Syro-Arabian 
idioms  as  would  reveal  the  secret,  but  no  less  certain, 
laws  of  its  syntactical  coherence,  would  show  them  to 
what  degree  the  simplicity  of  Hebrew  is  compatible 
with  grammatical  precision.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  language  of  this  period  is  the  differ- 
ence which  distinguishes  the  diction  of  poetry  from 
that  of  prose.  This  difference  consists  in  the  use  of  un- 
usual words  and  flexions  (many  of  which  are  considered 
to  be  Aramaisms  or  archaisms,  although  in  this  case 
these  terms  are  nearly  identical),  and  in  a  harmonic  ar^ 
rangement  of  thoughts,  as  seen  both  in  the  parallelism 
of  members  in  a  single  verse,  and  in  the  strophic  order 
of  larger  portions,  the  delicate  art  of  which  Ewald  has 
traced  with  pre-eminent  success  in  his  Poetische  BUcher 
des  A  Ite  Bundes,  voL  i. 

The  Babylonian  CaptiWty  is  assigned  as  the  com- 
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mencement  of  that  decline  and  comiption  which  mark 
the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  hm- 
guage ;  but  the  Assyrian  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  in 
the  year  B.C.  720,  was  probably  the  first  means  of  bring- 
ing the  Aramaic  idiom  into  injurious  proximity  with 
it.  The  Exile,  however,  forms  the  epoch  at  which  the 
language  shows  evident  signs  of  that  encroachment  of 
the  Aramaic  on  its  integrity,  which  afterwards  ended  in 
its  complete  extinction.  The  diction  of  the  different 
books  of  this  period  discovers  various  grades  of  this  Ar- 
amaic influence,  and  in  some  cases  approaches  so  nearly 
to  the  type  of  the  first  period  that  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  mere  imitation. 

The  writings  which  belong  to  the  second  age — ^that 
subsequent  to  th^  Babylonian  Captivity — accordingly 
differ  very  considerably  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
first;  the  influence  of  the  Chaldee  language,  acquired 
by  the  Jewish  exiles  in  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
having  gradually  corrupted  the  national  tongue.  The 
historical  books  belonging  to  this  age  are  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  In  the  proph- 
ets who  prophesied  during  and  after  the  Captivity,  with 
the  exception  of  Daniel,  the  Chaldee  impress  is  by  no 
means  so  strong  as  we  might  anticipate,  they  having 
e-^ddently  formed  their  style  on  that  of  the  older  proph- 
ets. It  is  important,  however,  to  obser^x  that  the  pres- 
ence of  what  appears  to  be  a  Chaldaism  is  not  always 
the  indication  of  a  later  age.  Chaldee  words  and  forms 
occasionally  appear  even  in  the  most  ancient  Hebrew 
compositions,  especially  the  poetical,  the  poet  delight- 
ing in  archaic  and  rare  words,  and  substituting  these  for 
the  more  usual  and  commonplace.  But  betM'een  the 
Chaldaic  archaisms  and  the  Chaldeisms  of  the  later 
Scriptures  there  is  this  marked  distinction,  that  the  for^ 
mer  are  only  occasional,  and  lie  scattered  on  the  surface ; 
the  latter  are  frequent^  and  give  a  peculiar  color  and 
character  to  the  whole  language. 

A  still  more  corrupt  form  of  the  language  appears  in 
the  Mishna  and  other  later  Jewish  writings,  in  which 
the  foreign  element  is  much  more  decided  and  promi- 
nent. 

(2.)  P/aoc— Under  this  head  is  embraced  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  different  dialects  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew.  Was  the  Hebrew  language,  as  spoken 
by  the  several  tribes  of  Israel,  of  uniform  mould  and 
character?  or  did  it  branch  out  into  various  dialects 
corresponding  to  the  leading  divisions  of  the  nation? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  there  is  no  direct 
historical  testimony  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves. 
From  Neh.  xiii,  23, 24,  we  learn  nothing  more  than  that 
the  language  of  Ashdod  differed  from  that  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  captivity,  which  is  only  what  we 
might  have  anticipated.  The  notices  in  Judg.  xii,  6 
and  xviii,  3,  which  are  more  to  the  j^urpose,  refer  rather 
to  a  difference  in  pronunciation  than  in  the  form  of  the 
language.  Notwithstanding  it  seems  prima  Jacie  prob- 
able (a)  that  the  language  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
was  in  course  of  time  modified  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  the  dose  contact  of  these  tribes  with  the  Syr- 
ians of  the  north  and  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  great  east- 
em  desert;  and  (6)  that  a  similar  dialectic  difference 
would  gradually  be  developed  in  the  language  of  Ephra- 
im  and  the  other  northern  tribes  to  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,  especially  after  the  political  separation  of  these 
tribes  fVom  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  family  of  David. 
Possibly  in  the  Jewish  language  of  2  Kings  xviii,  28  we 
may  discover  the  trace  of  some  such  difference  of  dia- 
lect; for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  name  Jewish  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  very  brief  period  which  in- 
ten^ened  between  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  trans- 
action in  the  record  of  which  it  occurs;  and,  if  in  use 
before  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  it  must  have  been  restricted  to  the  form  of 
the  Hebrew  language  prevailing  in  Judsea,  which,  being 
thus  distinguished  in  name  from  the  language  of  the 
northern  tribes,  was  probably  distinguished  in  other  re- 
snects  also.    It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  lin- 


guistic peculiarities  of  the  separate  books  of  Scripture 
arc  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  hypothesis. 

8.  When  the  Hdtrew  Language  ceased  to  he  a  lictRg 
Language. — ^The  Jewbh  tradition,  credited  by  Kimchi, 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be 
spoken  by  the  body  of  the  people  during  their  captivity 
in  Babylon ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  Christian 
scholars  also,  among  whom  are  Buxtorf  and  Walton. 
Others,  as  Pfeiffer  and  Loscher,  aigue  that  it  is  quite 
unreasonable,  considering  the  duration  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Exile,  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  did 
not  retain  the  partial  use  of  their  native  tongue  for 
some  time  after  their  return  to  Pidestine,  and  lose  it  hy 
slow  degrees  at  last.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  after  the  return 
from  captivity ;  but  that  it  ceased  altogether  to  be  the 
language  of  the  people  after  that  period,  and  was  re- 
tained only  as  the  language  of  books  and  of  the  learned, 
has  not  been  esUiblished.  The  principal  evidence  re- 
lied on  by  those  who  hold  this  opinion  is  derived  from 
Neh.  viii,  8 :  "So  they  reid  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of 
God,  distincthff  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 
understand  the  reading."    Distinctly,  U^^BIS,  i  e.  says 

Hengstenbexg,  "with  the  addition  of  a  translation" 
{Genuineness  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii,  sec.  5).  But,  though  this 
gloss  has  some  support  in  Jewish  tradition,  it  is  at  va- 
riance both  with  Hebrew  and  with  Chaldee  usage. 
ISTisp  means  made  dear  or  distinct,  as  b  evident  from 
NumU.  XV,  84  (the  meaning  of  C91?D^,  in  Ezra  iv,  18,  is 
disputed) ;  and  125"iiDT3  l&^'^P'?^  <^*"  scarcely  be  other- 
wise rendered  than  "  they  read  distinctly"  (see  the  Lexi- 
cons of  Cocceius,  Gesenius,  and  FUrst;  Buxtorf  and 
Gussetius  render  by  eaphnate,  explicate).  This,  indeed, 
is  evident  from  the  context;  for  if  we  should  render 
with  Hengstenberg, "  They  read  it  icith  the  addition  of 
a  translation,"  to  what  purpose  the  clause  which  follows, 
"and gave  the  sense,**  etc?  At  the  same  time,  though 
this  passage  does  not  furnish  sufficient  CN-idence  to  prove 
that  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  every-day  life,  it  does  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  that  time  it  had  considerably  de- 
generated from  its  ancient  purity,  so  that  the  conimon 
people  had  some  difficidty  in  understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  their  ancient  sacred  books.  Still  we  believe 
that  the  Hebrew  element  predominated,  and,  instead  of 
describing,  with  Walton  (JProUgom,  iii,  sec  24),  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  exile  as  "  Chal- 
dee with  a  certain  admixture  of  Hebrew^  we  should 
either  describe  it  as  H^n-ew  with  a  large  admixture  of 
Chaldee,  Only  on  this  hypothesis  does  it  appear  ]M)8si- 
ble  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Hebrew 
continued  even  after  this  period  to  be  the  language  of 
prophets  and  preachers,  historians  and  poets,  while  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  similar  use  of  the  Chaldee  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  (compare  also  Neh.  xiii,  24). 

At  what  time  Chaldee  became  the  dominant  clement 
in  the  national  language  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
All  political  influences  favored  its  ascendency,  and  with 
these  concurred  the  influence  of  that  large  portion  of 
the  nation  still  resident  in  the  East,  and  maiutainuig 
constant  intercourse  with  a  Chaldec-speaking  popula- 
tion. To  these  influences  we  cannot  wonder  thst  the 
Hebrew,  notwithstanding  the  sacred  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  by-and-by  succumbed.  On  the  coins  of 
the  Maccabees,  indeed,  the  ancient  language  still  ap- 
pears ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  it  maintained  its  position  as  a  Uving  language 
down  to  the  Maccabsean  period  (Bdnan,  Langues  Simi- 
tiques,  p.  187).  The  fragments  of  the  popiUar  language 
which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  are  all  Aramsan, 
and  ever  since  the  Hebrew  has  been  preserved  and  cul- 
tivated as  the  language  of  the  learned  and  of  books,  and 
not  of  common  life  On  the  histoiy  of  the  posi-BibliccU 
Hdfrew  we  do  not  now  enter. 

HI.  Of  the  Written  Hebrew,— The  Shemitic  nations 
have  been  the  teachera  of  the  world  in  religion ;  by  the 
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ofikt  cipkdbfi  they  may  likewise  lay  claim  to 
the  honor  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  world's 
literatarc  The  Shemitic  alphabet,  as  is  well  known, 
lias  DO  eacTTis  for  the  pure  vowel  sounds..  All  the  letters 
are  eofwoaants ;  some,  however,  are  so  weak  as  easily  to 
pass  into  vowels,  and  these  letters  we  accordingly  find 
in  uae, eapedally  in  the  later  Scriptures,  as  vowel  marks. 
Tvx»  Im^wtfiwg  questions  here  present  themselves :  1. 
Ab  to  the  age  and  origin  of  the  characten  or  letters 
wfaicii  appear  in  all  extant  Hebrew  MSS.  and  in  our 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles;  and,  2.  As  to  the  origin  and  au- 
Lbonty  of  the  punctuation  by  which  the  vowel  sounds 
are  todicated. 

X,  On  the  former  of  these  questions  there  are  two  con- 
cfasiofks  which  may  be  relied  on  as  certun :  (1.)  That 
the  pfe3ent  square  characters  were  not  in  use  among  the 
Jews  prerioos  to  the  Bab3rlc»iian  Captivity.    The  Jew- 
ish tradidoo  is  that  they  were  introduced  or  reintro- 
daoed  by  Ezra  (Gesenius,  Gesckiehle^  p.  150;  Lightfoot, 
Borm  Hebrakaj  Matt,  v,  18).    (2.)  That  the  square  char- 
acccfs  have  been  in  use  since  the  beginning  of  our  era 
(Hixp»d  in  Stud,  und  KriU  for  1830,  p.  288).     But  be- 
tween these  two  limits  several  centuries  intervene ;  is  it 
■at  pooBtUe  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  date  of 
tlwur  intixKluction  ?     The  only  fact  to  which  appeal  can 
be  Bxade  with  this  view  is  this,  that  on  the  coins  of  the 
Haccabees  the  square  characters  do  not  appear;  but 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  that  these 
characters  had  not  then  come  into  use  in  Judsa  is  .very 
doobtful  (Gesenius,  Gesckichiej  sect,  xliii,  3).    The  prob- 
tbiSaty  is  tfi*»  the  introduction  of  these  characters,  called 
by  the  Jewish  doctors  Assyrian,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be  of  Anumean  origin,  had  some  connection  with  the 
uztzodoction  of  the  Anumean  language,  and  that  the 
chaoge  from  the  ancient  written  characters,  like  that 
finxB  the  ancient  language,  ivas  not  accomplished  at 
eace,  bat  gndually.    It  13  possible  that  in  the  intensity 
of  2»tiona]  feeling  awakened  during  the  Maccabeean 
scn^l^le,  there  was  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  ancient 
Isogosge  and  writing. 

The  earliest  monuments  of  Hebrew  writing  which  we 

poaaess  are  iheaeffenumt  coins  of  the  Aiaccabees,  which 

<fa4e  fjTOn  the  year  KCL 143.      The  character  in  which 

^hdr  ioseriptioDS  are  expressed  bears  a  very  near  resem- 

i^kx  to  the  SmmsTitan  alphabet,  and  ^th  are  evident- 

/rdafr^  Aom  the  Phoenician  alP^^^f  ^-^  P*rT!^w 

i^  and  Or^en  and  Jerome,  both  att^t  the  fact  that 

^ancient  Hebrew  chaiacter  had  faUcn  into  disuse; 

od  by  stating  that  the  Samaritans  employed  i^  and  by 

^  some  descriptions   of  ita   form,  they  distinctly 

^tSuie  ancient  character  spoken  of  was  essen- 

r\r  T^  ^u^4-  ««  the  Asmoniean  corns.    It  is 

'H^'^  "^^Jlf^  ^  ^wSh««l  beyond  a  doabt 

teAie  «»»*«^.  %^  aXeWB  used'thiB  ancient 

d»Lbe6fe  »*«  «'^V!ltcn   .^2*  it  the  "Hebrew"). 

Apcter  (the  Talm^  tl^J^rome  aacribethechan^ 

^T.taud,«nd  Or.«en,  ^«  •'^Semua,  admit  this  trt 

^Em;  «Dd  tboee  '^n^'-f^^sense,  reconcile  it  with  the 

^Ji«  to  be  trae  •?  »  ^^^^  „„  the  coins,  by  appealing 

^ wof  the an«OTt  ^"^Vg^  cbAractera  on  the  Mo- 

^^  He  pmUel  use  '^*~^^  centuries  after  the  NUhi 

^Wnalm  coiiia,  for  f^"^^^      by  sapposing  that  the 

V,  m^,^  for  '^'*^',-   int««9t  in  imitating  the 

^iKat^lud  «  ""f?*"         The  other  opinion  is  that, 

oiliiarftbeFlMBMCiana-     ^^  ha*  not,  to  all  appear- 

ait,ba>  Unloped  ^^^^^^  ^pbftbet  bearing  near  af- 
„,^,ype,l«t  oat  2^^«lB.yTcne  in«npt.ons,  a 
ii,  to  tW  1«»^  HLl^«o»»ical  fact  with  the  inter- 
ISlTrftlu-  P-J-^o^^n  the  Jews  «.d  the  Sy.^ 


% 


«™^  Sele«^f5  r^pted  «t  some  mconsider- 
,^:^-  ti«^^^^We  with  the  supposi. 

"^^tiT^***'^^  fc^eoturies,  before  it  at- 
^^JJ^S^  tb^   f^!!ir^on-     The  passage  in 


Matt  V,  18  is  considered  to  prove  that  the  copies  of  the 
law  were  already  written  in  the  square  character,  as  the 
pod  of  the  ancient  alphabet  is  as  large  a  letter  as  the 
aleph ;  and  the  Talmud  and  Jerome  speak  as  if  the  He- 
brew MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  in  their  time, 
already  prorided  with  the  final  letters,  the  Tagrfin^  the 

point  on. the  broken  horizontal  stroke  of  H,  and  other 

calligraphical  minutiie. 

The  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylonian  exile 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Samaritans  even  to  the 
present  day  without  material  change  (Geseniiis,  Monum, 
Phcen.  sect,  li,  1 ;  comp.  on  this  subject  also  Kopp,  Bilder 
und  Schriflefij  ii,  sect,  165-167 ;  Ewald,  Lehrhuch,  sect. 
Ixxvii ;  Gesenius,  GeschichU  der  Ildn-dischm  Sjprache  u. 
Schri/fy  sect,  41-43). 

2.  As  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  punctuation, 
the  controversy  which  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury may  be  said  now  to  have  ceased ;  and  the  views 
of  Ludovicus  CappeUus,  from  the  ailoption  of  which  the 
Buxtorfs  anticipated  the  most  dangerous  consequences, 
now  meet  with  almost  universal  acquiescence.  The  two 
following  conclusions  may  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished: (1.)  That  the  present  punctuation  did  not  form 
an  original  part  of  the  inspired  record,  but  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Jewish  doctors  long  after  that  record  had 
been  dosed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language ;  and  (2.) 
That  the  present  pointed  text,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
parative recency,  presents  us  with  the  closest  possible 
approximation  to  the  language  which  the  sacred  writers 
actually  used.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  the  evi- 
dence by  which  these  positions  are  established.  Those 
who  wish  to  do  so  will  find  the  fullest  information  in 
the  great  work  of  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  entitled  Arca- 
num Punctatioms  Revflatum,  with  the  reply  of  the  youn- 
ger Buxtorf.  Keeping  these  conclusions  in  ricw  in  in- 
terpreting the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  careful 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  neglect  the  traditional  text, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  servilely  to  adhere  to  it  when  a 
change  of  the  points  would  give  a  better  sense  to  any 
passage. 

The  origin  of  the  vowel-points  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  effort  which  the  Jewbh  learned  men  made  to  pre- 
serve the  pronunciation  of  their  sacred  language  at  a 
time  when  its  extinction  as  a  living  tongue  endangered 
the  loss  of  the  traditional  memory  of  its  sound.  Every 
kind  of  evidence  renders  it  probable  that  these  signs  for 
the  pronunciation  were  first  introduced  about  the  7th 
century  of  the  Christian  sera,  that  is,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  and  that  the  minute  and  complex 
system  which  we  possess  was  gradually  developed  from' 
a  few  indispensable  signs  to  its  present  elaborateness. 
The  existence  of  the  present  complete  system  can,  how- 
ever, be  traced  back  to  the  11th  century.  The  skilful 
investigation  of  Hupfeld  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken 
for  1830,  p.  549  sq.)  has  proved  that  the  vowel-points 
were  unknown  to  Jerome  and  the  Talmud ;  but,  as  far 
as  regards  the  former,  we  are  able  to  make  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  degree  to  which  the  traditionary  pronunci- 
ation, prior  to  the  use  of  the  pointii,  accorded  with  our 
Masoretic  signs;  for  Jerome  describes  a  pronunciation 
which  agrees  wonderfully  well  with  our  own  vocaliza- 
tion. We  are  thus  called  on  to  avail  ourselves  thank- 
fully of  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  on  the  double  ground 
that  it  represents  the  Jewish  traditional  pronunciation, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  language,  unless  when  read  accord- 
ing to  its  laws,  does  not  enter  into  its  full  dialectual  har- 
mony with  its  Syro-Arabian  sisters.    See  Massorah. 

Although  it  may  be  superfluous  to  enforce  the  gener- 
al advantages,  not  to  say  indispensable  necessity,  of  a 
sound  scholarlike  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  the 
theological  student,  yet  it  may  be  allowable  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  those  particular  reasons,  incident  to  the 
present  time,  which  urgently  demand  an  increased  at- 
tention to  this  study.  First,  the  English-speaking  race 
have  an  ancient  honorable  name  to  retain.  Selden, 
CasteU,  Lightfoot,  Pocock,  Walton,  Spencer,  and  Hyde^ 
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were  once  contempcnraiy  ornaments  of  its  literature.  We 
daily  see  their  names  mentioned  with  deference  in  the 
writings  of  Grerman  scholars ;  but  we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  since  that  period,  Great  Britain  has 
hardly,  with  the  exception  of  LK>wth  and  Kennicott,  pro- 
duced a  single  Syro-Arabian  scholar  whose  labors  have 
signally  advanced  Biblical  philology ;  while  America,  al- 
though possessing  some  well-qualiiied  teachers,  has  pro- 
duced but  little  that  is  original  in  this  direction.  Sec- 
ondly, the  bold  inquiries  of  the  German  theologians  will 
force  themselves  on  our  notice.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  ignore  their  existence,  for  the  works  containing  them 
are  now  speedily  circulated  among  us  in  an  English  dress. 
These  investigations  are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  philo- 
logical and  historical  criticism  which  has  never  yet  been 
brought  to  bear,  with  such  force,  on  the  most  important 
Biblical  questions.  The  wounds  which  they  deal  to  the 
ancient  traditions  cannot  be  healed  by  reference  to  com- 
mentators whose  generation  knew  nothing  of  our  doubts 
and  difficulties.  The  cure  must  be  sympathetic;  it 
must  be  effected  by  the  same  weapon  that  caused  the 
wound.  If  the  monstrous  disproportion  which  books 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity  bear,  in  almost  every 
theological  bookseUer's  catalogue,  over  those  relating  to 
Biblical  philology,  be  an  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which 
these  studies  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  if  the  few 
books  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  Lb  neces- 
sary, which  do  appear,  are  a  fair  proof  of  our  present 
ability  to  meet  the  Germans  with  their  own  wet^ns, 
then  there  is  indeed  an  urgent  necessity  that  theological 
students  should  prepare  for  the  increased  demands  of 
the  future. 

III.  History  of  Utbrew  Learning, — It  is  not  till  the 
donng  part  of  the  9th  century  that  we  find,  even  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  any  attempts  at  the  formal  study 
of  their  ancient  tongue.  In  the  Talmudic  writings,  in- 
deed, grammatical  remarks  frequently  occur,  and  of  these 
some  indicate  an  acute  and  accurate  perception  of  the 
usages  of  the  language ;  but  they  are  introduced  inci- 
dentally, and  are  to  be  traced  rather  to  a  sort  of  living 
sense  of  the  language  than  to  any  scientific  study  of  its 
structure  or  laws.  What  the  Jews  of  the  Talmudic  pe- 
riod knew  themselves  of  the  Hebrew  they  communicated 
to  Origcn  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom  devoted  themselves 
with  much  zeal  to  the  study  of  that  language,  and  the 
latter  of  whom  especially  became  proficient  in  all  that 
his  masters  could  teach  him  concerning  both  its  vocab- 
ulary and  its  grammar  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes. ;  Jerome, 
Adv,  Hufifu  i,  363 ;  Episl,  ad  Damas, ;  Praf.  ad  Jobum, 
ad  Paralipom.  etc ;  Carpzov,  Crit,  Sac  vi,  §  2).  As  rep- 
resented by  Jerome,  the  Church  was  quite  on  a  par  ynth 
the  synagogue  in  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
ancient  ^s^tures ;  but  how  imperfect  that  was  in  many 
respects  may  be  seen  from  the  strange  etymologies, 
which  even  Jerome  adduces  as  explanatory  of  words, 
and  from  his  statement  that  from  the  want  of  vowels  in 
Hebrew  "  the  Jews  pronounce  the  same  words  with  dif- 
ferent sounds  and  accents, /tto  voluntate  ledorum  ac  va- 
rietaie  regiormm^  (Ep.  ad  Evangelum), 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  the  Jews 
began,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  to  bestow 
careful  study  on  the  grammar  of  their  ancient  tongue; 
and  with  this  advantage  over  the  Arabian  grammarians, 
that  they  did  not,  like  them,  confine  their  attention  to 
one  language,  but  took  into  account  the  whole  of  the 
Shemitic  tongues.  An  African  Jew,  Jehuda  ben-Karish, 
who  lived  about  A.D.  880,  led  the  way  in  this  direction ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Saadia  ben-Joseph  of  Fayum, 
gaon  (or  spiritual  head)  of  the  Jews  at  Sora  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  who  died  A.D.  942,  to  compose  the  first  foi^ 
mal  treatise  on  points  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  philolo- 
gy'. To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  Arabic  version  of 
the  O.  T.,  of  which  portions  are  still  extant  [see  Arabic 
Versions]  ;  and  though  his  other  works,  Ws  commen- 
taries on  the  O.  T.,  and  his  grammaticail  works,  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  we  know  of  their  existence  from, 
and  have  still  some  of  their  contents  in,  the  citations  of 


later  writers.  He  was  followed  by  R.  Jehuda  ben-Da- 
vid Chajug,  a  native  of  Fez,  who  flourished  in  the  11th 
century,  whose  services  have  procured  for  him  the  hon- 
orable designation  of  *<  chief  of  grammarians."  From 
him  the  succession  of  Jewish  grammarians  embraces  the 
foUowing  names  [for  details,  see  separate  articles].  R. 
Salomo  Isaaki  (^C3*l,  Bashi),  a  native  of  Troyes  in 
France,  d.  ab.  1106 ;  Abul  Walid  Mervan  ibn-Ganach,  a 
physician  at  Cordova,  d.  1120 ;  Moses  Gikatilla,  ab.  1 100 ; 
Ibn-£8^^  d.  1194 ;  the  Kimchis,  especially  Moses  and 
David,  who  flourished  in  the  13th  century;  Isaak  ben- 
Mose  (EphodsBus,  so  called  from  the  title  of  his  work 
^IBM  Mis:^^);  Solomon  Jarchi  wrote  a  grammar,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  seven  conjugations  of  verbs  as 
now  usually  given ;  Abraham  de  Balmez  of  Lecd ;  and 
Elias  LevdU  (1472-1549).  The  earliest  efforts  m  He- 
brew lexicography  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the 
little  work  of  Saadia  Gaon,  in  which  he  explains  seven- 
ty Hebrew  words;  a  codex  containing  this  is  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  from  which  it  has  been  print- 
ed by  Dukes  in  the  ZeHschr\ft  Ji}r  die  Kitnde  des  Mor- 
genlandeSf  Y,  i,  115  sq.  In  the  same  codex  b  anoth- 
er small  lexicographical  work  by  Jehuda  ben-Karish,  in 
which  He'brew  words  are  explained  from  the  Talmud, 
the  Arabic,  and  other  languages;  excerpts  from  this  are 
given  in  Eichhom's  BtbHoih.  der  BibL  Litt,  iii,  951-980. 
More  copious  works  are  those  of  Ben-Ganach,  where  the 
Hebrew  words  are  explained  in  Arabic ;  of  R.  Menahem 
ibn-Saruk,  whose  work  has  been  printed  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Herschell  Philipowski  (Lend.  1854); 
of  R.  Salomo  Parchon  (about  1160),  specimens  of  whose 
work  have  been  given  by  De  Rossi  in  his  collection  of 
Various  Readings,  and  in  a  separate  woiic  entitled  Lex- 
icon Heb,  select,  quo  ex  antiguo  et  imdito  R.  Parchotns 
Lexico  novas  et  diversas  rariorum  et  difficiUorum  vocum 
siffnificationes  sistit,  J.  R  De  Rossi  (Farm.  1806) ;  of  Da- 
vid Kimchi,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Micklol^  entitled 
D'^^l^il  *lpO  (often  printed;  best  edition  by  Biesen- 
thal  and  Leberecht,  2  vols.  Berl  1838-47) ;  and  of  Elias 
Levita  {Tishbi,  Bas.  1527*,  and  mth  a  Latin  translation 
by  Fagius,  4to,  1541).  Ihe  Concordance  of  Isaac  Na- 
than (1437)  also  belongs  to  this  period. 

The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  among  Christians, 
which  had  only  casually  and  at  intervab  occupied  the 
attention  of  ecclesiastics  during  the  Middle  Ag^  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  revived  interest  in  Biblical 
exegesis  produced  by  the  Reformation.  Sometliing  had 
been  done  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Oriental  literature 
and  to  can  attention  to  it  by  the  MSS.,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  which  the  emperor  Frederick  H  brought  into 
Europe  aftef  the  fourth  crusade  in  1228  (Cuspinian,  De 
Ccesar&niSy  p.  419 ;  Boxhom,  Hist,  Urdv,  p.  779) ;  and  a 
few  men — such  as  Raj'mund  Martini,  a  native  of  Cata- 
lonia (bom  1236),  Paidus  Bugensis,  libertas  Gominetus, 
who  is  said  to  have  known  and  used  fourteen  languages, 
etc — appeared  as  lights  in  the  otherwise  beclouded  fir- 
mament of  Biblical  learning.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  that  any  general  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  study  of 
Hebrew  literature.  In  1506  appeared  the  gnunmar  and 
lexicon  of  Reuchlin,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  open  the  gate  of  Hebrew  learning 
to  the  Christian  world ;  for  though  the  work  of  Conrad 
Pellican,  De  Modo  legmdi  et  intdligendi  Hebnea  (Basel, 
1503),  had  the  precedence  in  point  of  time,  it  was  too 
imperfect  to  exert  much  influence  in  favor  of  Hebrew 
studies.  A  few  years  later,  Santes  Pagnini,  a  Domini- 
can of  Lucca,  issued  his  Instituiionum  Hebraicarum  LUb, 
iv  (Lyons,  1526),  and  his  Thesaurus  Ling,  Sand,  (ibid. 
1629) ;  but  the  former  of  these  works  is  inferior  to  the 
Grammar  of  Reuchlin,  and  the  latter  is  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  excerpts  from  David  Kimchi*s  Book  of  Boots, 
often  erroneously  understood.  No  name  of  any  impor- 
tance occurs  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  philology  aft43r 
this  tin  we  come  to  those  of  Sebastian  MUnster  and  the 
Buxtorfs.  The  former  translated  the  grammatical  works 
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of  Efias  LeTita,  and  firom  these  chiefly  he  oonstracted 
his  own  Dictiomaram  HAr^  adj,  CkcUd.  vocabuHt  (Basel, 
IS^y  and  his  Opus  GrammaHcum  ex  variU  Elkam  Ur 
hu  amaimatvnn  (Baa.  1542).  The  latter  rendered  most 
is^mtaot  service  to  the  cause  of  Hebrew  learning.  See 
BcxTOBP.  The  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  older 
B«xtnf  were  for  many  yean  the  principal  helps  to  the 
sCiufy  of  Hebrew  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  one  of 
them,  laaLexicon  Ckald,  Talmud  H  Rabbiniatm  (Basel, 
16IO)p  b  still  indiq>en8able  to  the  student  who  would 
tbofOQgUy  explore  the  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
toe.  The  namee  also  of  Forster  and  Schindler  may  be 
madooed  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  these 
atadies.  Previous  to  them  scholars  had  followed  almost 
slamhiy  in  the  track  of  rabbinical  teaching.  By  them, 
baifcever,  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather  materials  from 
a  wider  field.  Forster,  in  his  IHct  Jlebr,  Nov,  (Basel, 
\hSt\  loaght  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  words 
fimn  the  compariscm  of  the  diffoent  passages  of  Scrip- 
tare  in  whi<^  they  occtnr,  and  of  allied  words,  words 
havii^  two  consonants  in  common,  or  two  consonants 
of  the  same  organ.  Schindler  added  to  this  the  com- 
poriKn  of  different  Shemitic  dialects  for  the  illustration 
of  the  Hebrew  in  his  Lex,  Pentaglotton  (Han.  1612). 
The  example  thus  set  was  carried  forward  by  Sam. 
Bc^fe,  a  Rostock  professor  {Dissertt.  pro  formali  Sigmf. 
8. 8,  entenday  1637),  though  by  his  fondness  for  meta- 
phfacai  methods  and  conceits  he  was  often  betrayed 
klo  moe  trifling;  by  Christian  Kolde,  professor  at  Co- 
pohagen  (ConeordcmL  pariicularum  J-^nreo.  Ckald.  V, 
T.  Usab,  1679) ;  by  Joh.  Cocoeius  (Coch),  professor  at 
Lerden  (Lex,  et  Comment,  serm,  //efrr.  Lond.  1669) ;  by 
CikeIl(Z^.//ejita^.Lond.l669);  by  De  Dieu  in  his 
ecomientaiies  on  the  O.  Test ;  and  by  Hettinger  in  his 
E^maio^^aim  Orient  sice  Lex  harmomcum  heptaglot, 
(FrankC  1661).  SoL  Gla»  also,  in  his  Philologia  Sacra^ 
UK,  render^  important  service  to  Hebrew  learning 
aad  0.-T.  ex^esis. 

Meanwhile  a  new  school  of  Hebrew  philology  had 
arises  under  the  leading  of  Jakob  Alting  and  Johann 
Xadt,  Danz.     The  former  in  his  Fundamenia  ptmcta- 
Hams  fmgva  semeUB  sive  GrammaL  Ifebr,  (Gron.  1654), 
aad  the  latter  in  his  Xud/hmgibulum  (Jena,  1686),  and 
other  works,  endeavored  to  show  that  the  phenomena 
vUeh  the  H^irew  exhibited  in  a  grammatical  respect, 
the  flexions,  etc,  had  their  basis  in  essential  properties 
Ahe  language,  and  could  be  rationally  evolved  from 
pdacsfdes.     Peculiar  to  them  is  the  ^*  systems  mora- 
naa,'  a  highly  artificial  method  of  determining  the 
pbdag  of  long  or  short  vowels,  according  to  the  number 
cf  wmrm  appertaining  to  each  or  to  the  consonant  fol- 
bving.  a  mWhod  which  led  to  endless  niceties,  and  no 
■Mfl  amount  of  learned  trifling.     The  fundamental 
priacipie,  however,  which  Alting  and  Danz  asserted  is 
a  true  one,  and  their  aseerdon  of  it  was  not  without 
fttDti.    Nearly  contemporary  with  them  was  Jacques 
professor  at  Groningen,  who  devoted  much 
and  labor  to  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled 
Ling.  Heb.  (Amst.  1702),  in  which  he  fol- 
lows strictly  the  method  of  deducing  the  meanings  of 
the  Hehtew  words  from  the  Hebrew  itself,  rejecting  all 
aid  from  labbinfl,  versions,  or  dialects.    The  chief  merit 
of  Gdnmu  and  his  followers,  of  whom  the  principal  is 
Cbr.  Stock  iCUms  Ling.  SancL  V,  et  N,  Ti.  lips.  1725), 
OBTiwBtff  in  the  dose  attention  they  paid  to  the  usus  lo- 
faT/i'  c^  Scripture,  and  Hiivemick  thinks  that  adequate 
JBtficii  has  not  been  doie  to  Gousset's  services  in  this 
veapeei  (Introd.  toO.T.p,  221.  Eng.  trans.). 
^kherto  not  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  ety- 
as  a  sooroe  for  determining  the  meaning  of 
wortk.     This  defect  was  in  part  remedied  by 
Neumann  and  Valentin  Loscher,  the  former  of 
in  different  treatises,  the  latter  in  his  treatise  De 
Lmff.  Ifeb.  (Franks  and  Ldpsic,  1706),  set  forth 
^  principle  that  the  Hebrew  roots  are  biiitene,  that 
are  ihe  ^  characteres  sigiiificationis,'*  as  Neumann 
them,  ixc  the  ^semina  vocum,*'  as  they  were  des- 


ignated by  Loscher,  and  that  from  them  the  triliterals, 
of  which  the  Hebrew  is  chiefly  composed,  were  formed. 
They  contended  also  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  biliterak  is  to  be  ascertained  fh>m  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  composing  each,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
assigned  to  each  letter  what  the  former  called  "signifi- 
catio  hieroglyphica,"  and  the  latter  ^  valor  logicus.** 
This  last  is  the  most  dubious  part  of  their  system ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  their  views  are  worthy  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration (see  Hopfeki,  De  emeiipkmda  lexvDog,Semit,  ra- 
tione,  p.8). 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  by  the  rise  almost  simultaneously  of  two 
rival  schoolis  of  Hebrew  philology — the  Dutch  school,* 
headed  by  Albert  Schultens,  and  the  school  of  Halle, 
founded  by  the  Michaelis  family.  In  the  former  the 
predominating  tendency  was  towards  the  almost  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Arabic  for  the  illustration  of  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexicography.  Schultens  himself  was  a 
thorough  Arabic  scholtf,  and  he  carried  his  principle 
of  appealing  to  that  source  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Hebrew  to  an  extent  which  betrayed  him  into  many 
mistakes  and  extravagances;  nevertheless,  to  his  labors 
Hebrew  philology  owes  an  imperishable  debt  of  obliga- 
tion. Besides  his  commentaries  on  Job  and  Proverbs, 
which  are  fidl  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  dis- 
quisidon,  he  wrote  Orpines  Ilebnem  seu  Heb,  Ling,  caUi' 
guissima  natura  et  indoles  ex  Arabia penetralibus  revo^ 
cata  (Frankfort,  1728),  and  Institutiones  ad/undamenta 
Ling,  Heb,  (Leyd.  1787).  To  this  school  belongs  Schro- 
der, professor  at  Groningen,  who  published  in  1776  a 
Hebrew  grammar  of  great  excellence,  and  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  under  the  same  tide  as 
the  second  of  the  works  of  Schultens  above  noted;  and 
Robertson,  professor  at  Edinburgh  (Grammatica  Hebr, 
Edinb.  1788, 2d  ed.).  Both  these  works  excel  that  of 
Schultens  in  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  in  neither  is 
the  Arabic  theory  so  exclusively  adhered  to.  Yenema, 
as  a  commentator,  was  also  one  of  the  luminaries  of  this 
schooL 

The  school  of  Halle  was  founded  bv  Johann  Heinrich 
and  Christian  Benedikt  Michaelis,  but  its  principal  orna- 
ment in  its  earlier  stage  was  the  son  of  the  latter,  John 
David,  professor  at  Gottingen.  See  Michaelis.  The 
principle  of  this  school  was  to  combine  the  use  of  all  the 
sources  of  elucidation  for  the  Hebrew — the  cognate  dia- 
lects, especially  the  Aramaic,  the  versions,  the  rabbin- 
ical writings,  etymology,  and  the  Hebrew  itself  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  sacred  writings.  The  valuable  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  exegetical  notes,  the  conjoint 
work  of  J.  H.  and  Christ.  K  Michaelis,  some  grammat- 
ical essays  by  the  latter,  and  the  HtbroMche  Gramma- 
Ok  (Halle,  1744),  the  SuppUmenta  ad  lexica  Hebraica  (6 
parts,  QtUtt,  1785-92),  and  several  smaller  essays  of  John 
David,  comprise  the  principal  contributions  of  this  illus- 
trious family  to  Hebrew  learning.  To  their  school  be- 
long the  majority  of  more  recent  €rerman  Hebraists — 
Moeer  {Lex,  Man,  Heb,  et  Chald,  Uhn,  1796),  Vater  (Heb. 
Sprachlehrey  Lpz.  1797),  Hartmann  {AnfangsgrSmde  der 
Hdf,  Sprache,  Marburg,  1798),  Jahn  {Grammatica  Jjing, 
Heb,  1809),  and  the  facile  prinoeps  of  the  whole,  Gese- 
nius  (Hebr,  Deutsches  HasiSodrterbuch,  Lpz.  1810-12,  and 
later;  Heb,  GrammaHkj  Halle,  1818,  and  often  since ;  Ge>- 
sckickie  der  Heb,  Spr,  und  Schrifty  1815,  and  since ;  A  us- 
fUhrUchet  Gram,'Krit,  LehrgOdude  der  Heb,  Spr,  1817 ; 
Lexicon  Mamiahf  1883,  and  later ;  Thesaurus  PhU,  Crif, 
Ling,  Hebr,  et  Ckald,  Lpz.  1885-1858).  See  Gesenius. 
Gesenius  has  been  followed  closely  by  Moses  Stuart  in 
his  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language^  of  which  many 
editions  have  iq)peared.  Under  the  Halle  school  may 
also  be  ranked  Joh.  Simcmis  (Onomcut,  Vet,  Test,  Halle, 
1741;  Lexicon  Man,  Heb,  et  Ckald,  1756;  re-edited  by 
Eichhom  in  1793,  and  with  valuable  improvements  by 
Winer  in  1828) ;  but,  though  a  pupil  of  Michaelis,  Si- 
monis  shows  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  school  of 
Schultens. 

Among  recent  Hebraists  the  name  of  Lee  (Grammar 
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of  the  Heb,  Lang,  in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  Lond.  3d  edit 
1844 ;  Lexicon  Heh.  Chald,  and  Engl  1840),  Ewald  {KHt 
Gramm,  der  Heb.  Spr.  A  urfOhrlich  bearbeiiet,  Lpz.  1827 ; 
7th  ed.  1863,  under  the  title  of  A  usfUhrlickes  Lekrb.  der 
Heb,  Spr, des  A.B,),  and  Hupfeld  {ExercitoHones ^ihir 
opiccBf  1826 ;  De  emend,  Lexicogr,  Sem,  ratione  Comment, 
1827 ;  Ueber  Theorie  der  HA,  Gr,  in  the  Theol  Studien 
und  Kritiken  for  1828;  Ausf  Hebr,  Gram,  1841),  are  the 
most  prominent.  Each  of  these  pursues  an  independent 
course,  but  all  of  them  uidine  more  or  less  to  the  school 
of  Alting  and  Danz. '  Lee  avows  that  the  aim  of  his 
grammatical  investigations  is  to  **  study  the  language 
as  i^  19,  that  is,  as  its  own  analogy  collected  from  itself 
luid  its  cognate  dialects  exhibits  it"  {Grammar,  Pref.  p. 
iv,  new  ed.  1844).  Ewald  has  combined  with  his  phil- 
osophical analysis  of  the  language,  as  it  exists  in  its 
own  documents,  a  more  extended  use  of  the  cognate  di- 
alects; he  contends  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  Hebrew, 
one  must  first  be  at  home  in  all  the  branches  of  Shemit- 
ic  literature,  and  that  it  is  by  combining  these  with  the 
old  Hebrew  that  the  latter  is  to  be  called  from  the  dead, 
and  piece  by  piece  endowed  with  life  (Grammaiik,  Pref. 
p.  ix).  Hupfeld*s  method  is  eclectic,  and  does  not  dif- 
fer from  that  of  Gesenius,  except  that  it  assigns  a  larger 
influence  to  the  philosophic  element,  and  aims  more  at 
basing  the  grammar  of  the  language  on  first  principles 
analytically  determined ;  by  him  also  the  Japhetic  lan- 
guages have  been  called  in  to  cast  light  on  the  Shemitic, 
a  course  to  which  Gesenius  too,  after  formally  repudia- 
ting it,  came  in  his  later  works  to  incline. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature  has 
been  much  fettered  by  rabbinical  and  traditional  preju- 
dices. Many  able  grammarians,  however,  of  this  school 
have  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
among  whom  the  names  of  the  brothers  David  and  Mo- 
ses Ptoven9ale,  Lonzano  Norzi,  Ben-Melech,  Sllsskind, 
and  Lombroso  are  especially  to  be  mentioned.  A  more 
liberal  impulse  was  communicated  by  Solomon  Cohen 
(1709-62),  but  Mendelssohn  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  results  and  methods  of  Christian  research  among  his 
nation.  FUrst  (Lehrgeb,  d,  A  ram,  Idiome  mU  Bezitg  avf 
die  Tndo'Germ,  Spr,  I.  Chald,  Gram,  1885;  Charuze  Pe- 
mmm,  1836;  Concordanttee  Libr,  Vet,  Test.  1840;  ^<*r. 
und  Chald,  Hdndwdrterbuch  ilber  der  A.  T.  2  vols.  1867) 
seeks  to  combine  the  historical  with  the  analytical 
method,  taking  note  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  He- 
brew itself,  illustrating  these  ftom  the  cognate  tongues, 
and  those  of  the  Indo-Germanic  class,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  on  philosophic  grounds  to  separate  the 
accidental  from  the  necessary,  the  radical  from  the  ram- 
ified, the  germ  from  the  stem,  the  stem  from  the  branch- 
es, so  as  to  arrive  at  the  laws  which  actually  rule  the 
language.  All  his  works  are  of  the  highest  value.  Mr. 
Horwitz  has  also  published  an  excellent  Heb,  Grammar 
(Lond.  1886).  We  especially  notice  the  philosophical 
method  pursued  by  Nordheimer  {Hd>.  Grammar,  N.  Y. 
1838-42,  2  vols.  8vo).  The  latest  Jewish  production  in 
English  is  Kalisch*s  Hebrew  Gramm,  (Lond.  1863, 8vo). 

See  generall]^  Wolf,  Biblioth,  Hebr,  (1715-68) ;  Lo- 
scher,  De  Causis  Ling,  Ebr,  (1706) ;  Hezel,  Gesch,  der 
Hdn-.  Spr,  und  Litter.  (1776) ;  G^enius,  Gesch,  d,  Hebr, 
Spr,  (1.816) ;  Delitzsch,  Jeshunm,  Isagoge  in  Gramm,  et 
Lexicogr,  linguat  H^,  (1838) ;  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Judaica, 
passim ;  also  his  appendix  on  Jewish  Lexicography  to 
his  Lex,  Hdn; ;  Steinschncider,  Jewish  Literature,  per. 
ii,  §  16 ;  per.  iii,  §  27 ;  Bibliograph,  Handbuchjur  Hebr, 
Sprachk,  (Lpz.  1859, 8vo).    See  Shemitic  LaJnouaoes. 

Hebrews,  The  EPISTLE  TO  the,  the  last  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament 

L  Its  Canomdty, — ^The  universal  Church,  by  allowing 
it  a  place  among  the  holy  Scriptures,  acknowledges  that 
there  is  nothing  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  Bible.  But  the  peculiar  position  which  is 
assigned  to  it  among  the  epistles  shows  a  trace  of  doubts 
as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority,  two  points 
^hich  were  blended  togeUier  in  primitive  times.    Has 


it,  then,  a  just  daim  to  be  received  by  us  as  a  portion  of 
that  Bible  which  contains  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  the 
rule  of  our  practice,  laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles ?  Was  it  regarded  as  such  by  the  primitive  Chuidi, 
to  whose  clearly  expressed  judgment  in  this  matter  all 
later  generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer?  Of 
course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  by  an  inspired  apos- 
tle that  this  epistle  is  canonical,  all  discussion  would  be 
superfiuous.  But  the  interpretation  (by  F.  Spanheim 
and  later  writers)  of  2  Pet.  iii,  16  as  a  distinct  reference 
to  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scarcely  tenable. 
For,  if  the  "you"  whom  Peter  addresses  be  all  Chris- 
tians (see  2  Pet  L  1),  the  reference  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrei^*^;  or  if  it  include  only 
(see  2  Pet  iii,  1)  the  Jews  named  in  1  Pet  i,  1,  there 
may  be  special  reference  to  the  Galatians  (vi,  7-9)  and 
Ephesians  (ii,  3-6),  but  not  to  the  Hebrews.  Was  it, 
then,  received  and  transmitted  as  canonical  by  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  apostles? 

In  the  Western  Church  this  book  nnderwent  a  some- 
what angular  treatment    The  most  important  witness 
here,  Clement  of  Rome  (A.D.  70  or  95)  refers  to  this 
epistle  in  the  same  way  as,  and  more  firequently  than, 
to  any  other  canonical  book.     It  seems  to  have  been 
"  wholly  transfusctl,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  {On  the  Canon, 
p.  32),  into  Clement's  mind.    After  his  time  it  seems  to 
have  come  imder  some  doubt  or  suspicion  in  the  West, 
It  is  not  cited  or  referred  to  by  any  of  the  earlier  Latin 
fathers  except  Tertullian,  who  ascribes  it  to  Barnabas, 
and  says  it  was  "  receptior  apud  ecclesias  illo  apocrypho 
pastore  moechorum,"  that  is,  the  pastor  of  Hennas  {Ik 
Pudkit.  c  20).    Irenaius  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have 
made  quotations  from  it  in  a  work  now  lost  {Hist.  Fed, 
V,  26),  but  he  did  not  receive  it  as  of  Pauline  author- 
ship (Phot  Biblioth,  Cod,  262,  p.  904,  cited  by  Lardner, 
ii,  166) ;  and  as  Eusebius  connects  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  cited  by  Ire- 
meus,  it  is  probable  the  latter  viewed  the  two  as  on  the 
same  footing.     It  is  omitted  by  Caius,  who  only  reck- 
ons thirteen  Pauline  epistles  (Euseb.  Hist,  Ecd,  vi,  26; 
Jerome,  De  Vir,  iUust,  c  69) ;  Hippolytus  expressly  de- 
clares it  not  to  be  Paul's  (Phot  p.  301) ;  it  is  omitted  in 
the  Muratori  fragment ;  and  by  the  Roman  Church  gen- 
erally it  seems  to  have  been  suspected  (Euseb.  H,  E.  iii, 
8 ;  vi,  20).    Victorinus  has  one  or  two  passages  which 
look  like  quotations  from  it,  but  he  does  not  mention  it, 
and  cerUunly  did  not  receive  it  as  the  work  of  P*l 
(Lardner,  iii,  300).    In  the  4th  century  it  began  to  be 
more  generally  received.    Lactantius,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  apparently  borrows  from  it;  Hilary  of 
Poictiers,  Lucifer  of  Ca^ari,  Fanstinus,  and  Marceltinos 
(who  cites  it  as  divma  Scriptura) ;  Victorinus  of  Rome, 
Ambrose,  Philaster  (though  admitting  that  some  reject- 
ed the  epistle) ;  Gaudentius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  in 
the  latter  half  and  the  end  of  the  century,  attest  its  can- 
onicity,  and  generally  its  Pauline  origin. 

In  the  Eastern  churches  it  was  much  more  generally, 
and  from  an  earlier  date,  received.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er any  citation  ftom  it  is  made  by  Justin  Martyr,  though 
in  one  or  two  passages  of  his  writings  he  seems  to  have 
had  it  in  his  eye.  Clement  of  Alexandria  held  it  to  be 
Paul's,  originally  written  by  him  in  Hebrew,  and  trans- 
lifted  Ijy  Luke  (Eusebius,  H,  E,  vi,  14).  Origen  wrote 
homilies  on  thb  epLstie ;  he  frequently  refers  to  it  as  ca- 
nonical, and  as  the  work  of  Paid,  and  he  tells  us  he  had 
intended  to  write  a  treatise  to  prove  this  (Lardner,  ii, 
472  sq.).  Origen  further  attests  that  the  ancients  hand- 
ed it  down  as  Paul's  (Euseb.  H,  E,  vi,  25),  by  which, 
though  he  cannot  be  understood  as  intending  to  say  that 
it  had  never  been  questioned  by  any  of  those  who  had 
lived  before  him,  we  must  understand  him  at  least  to 
affirm  that  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria  it  had  from  the 
earliest  period  been  received.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
acknowledged  it  as  part  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  as 
written  by  PauL  By  Basil,  the  Gregories,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Chrysostom,  and  all  the  Greeks,  as  Jerome 
attests,  it  was  received.    Eusebius,  though  he  ranks  it 
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im  one  place  among  the  avriKtyofuva,  in  deference  to 
the  doubts  entertained  reelecting  it  in  the  Roman 
Chmch,  nerertheleaB  asserts  its  apostolic  authority,  and 
iachidps  it  among  the  books  generally  received  by  the 
duoches.  In  public  documents  of  the  Eastern  Church 
abo,  SBch  as  the  E^ustle  of  the  Smod  at  Antioch,  the 
AftmaHial  Constitutions,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Council, 
its  daimi  are  recognised.  In  the  Syrian  churches  it 
was  leeared ;  it  is  found  in  the  Peshito  version ;  it  is 
qwtfed  by  Ephiem  as  Paulas:  and  it  is  included  among 
the  fsiMwifal  Scriptures  in  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu 
(Lttdaer,  iv,  430, 440).  To  this  uniform  testimony  there 
b  nothing  to  oppose,  unless  we  accept  the  somewhat  du- 
ianis  ftsertioa  of  Jerome  that  it  was  rejected  by  the 
heretical  teacher  Basilides  {Proem,  in  Ep,  ad  Tit,;  but 
corapaie  Ltrdner,  ix,  305). 

At  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  Jerome,  the  most 
kazned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  fathers,  reviewed  the 
mafltfting  opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this  epistle. 
He  oauidered  that  the  prevailing,  though  not  univer- 
lal  view  of  the  Latin  churches  was  of  less  weight  than 
the  view  not  only  of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the 
Gnek  and  all  the-  Eastern  churches,  where  the  epistle 
m  received  as  canonical  and  read  daily ;  and  he  pro- 
■pqpced  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its  authority. 
The  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  Su  Au- 
gBtfiBP,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And  after  the  dedarar 
tion  q£  these  two  eminent  men,  the  Latin  churches 
msBXMA  with  the  East  in  receiving  the  epistle.  The  third 
CooBdl  of  Carthage,  A.D.  897,  and  a  decretal  of  pope 
Inaprfnt,  A.D.  416,  gave  a  final  confiimatbn  to  their 


Soch  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only  consid- 

cnfale  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the  canonical 

atthority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Its  origin  has 

■DC  been  ascertained.     Some  critics  have  conjectured 

that  the  Montanist  or  the  Novatian  oontroveisy  insti- 

ptad,  and  that  the  Arian  controversy  dissipated  so 

laach  opposition  as  proceeded  from  orthodox  Chris- 

liie  references  to  Paul  in  the  Clementine  Horn- 

have  led  other  critics  to  the  startling  theory  that 

vAodox  Christians  at  Borne,  in  the  middle  of  the  2d 

OBtory,  commonly  regarded  and  described  Paul  as  an 

memj  of  the  faith— a  theory  which,  if  it  were  estab- 

i^edy  would  be  a  much  stranger  fact  than  the  rejeo- 

taan  of  the  least  accredited  of  the  ^istles  that  bear  the 

^watk's  name.     But  perhaps  it  is  more  probable  that 

^tt  jealoas  care  with  which  the  Church  everywhere, 

a  tihe  2d  centory,  had  learned  to  scrutinize  aU  books 

Hmntng  canonical  authority,  misled,  in  thb  instance, 

the  churdies  of  North  Africa  and  Borne.     For  to  them 

tlis  epii^  was  an  anonymous  wriUng,  unlike  an  epis- 

de  in  its  opening,  unlike  a  treatise  in  its  end,  differing 

B  its  stjie  finm  every  apostolic  epistle,  abounding  in 

agafloents  and  appealing  to  sentiments  which  were  al- 

vsys  fonign  to  the  Gentile,  and  growing  less  familiar 

to  the  Jewish  mind.    So  they  went  a  step  beyond  the 

chmth  of  Alexandria,  which,  while  doubting  the  au- 

fkeohlp  of  this  epistle,  always  acknowledged  its  author- 

kf.    The  church  of  Jerusalen^  as  the  <»riginal  receiver 

flf  the  epistle,  was  the  depository  of  that  oral  testimony 

on  which  both  its  aothovship  and  canonical  authority 

Rsted,  and  was  the  fountain  head  of  information  which 

■Bti^ed  the  Eastern  and  Greek  churches.    But  the 

dnoeh  of  Jemsalem  was  eariy  hidden  in  exile  and  ob- 

And  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

becanae  unknown  ground  to  t^  dass  of  dwell- 

m  Libya  about  Cyiene,  and  soangers  ofBome," 

vhd  once  maintained  close  religious  intercourse  with  it. 

il  these  coDsideirations  may  help  to  account  for  the  fact 

&ait  the  Latia  churches  hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle, 

Ihe  credentials  <d  which,  ficom  peculiar  dicnmstanoes, 

we  originally  imper&ct,  and  had  become  inaccessible 

Is  ihem  when  their  venion  of  Scripture  was  in  process 

tf  ftmatioti,  ontil  religioas  intercourse  between  East 

ai  West  again  giew^  fineqaent  and  intimate  in  the  4th 


Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was  the 
first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to 
deny  the  authority  of  this  epistle.  Erasmus,  Calvin,  ' 
and  Beza  questioned  only  its  authorship.  The  bolder 
spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to  perceive  its  agreement  ysith 
Paul's  doctrine,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some 
disciple  of  the  apostle,  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  his  master's  foundation.  And  whereas  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  4th  century  gave  it  sometimes  the  tenth 
place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now«does,  and  as  the  Syr- 
ian, Boman,  and  English  churches  do,  the  fourteenth 
place  among  the  epistles  of  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  print- 
ed his  version  of  the  Bible,  separated  this  book  from 
Paul's  epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  epistles  of  James 
and  Jude,  next  before  the  Bevelarion;  indicating  by 
this  change  of  order  his  opinion  that  the  four  relegated 
books  are  of  less  importance  and  less  authority  than  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  His  opinion  found  some 
promoters,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  canonicsl  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is,  then,  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  established  by  the 
tradition  of  Christian  churches.  The  doubts  which  af- 
fected it  were  admitted  in  remote  places,  or  in  the  fail- 
ure of  knowledge,  or  under  the  pressure  of  times  of  in- 
tellectual excitement ;  and  they  have  disappeared  before 
full  information  and  calm  judgment. 

IL  AtUhor»kip,'-'¥tom  the  above  testimonies  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  assertion  of  the  canonicity  of  this 
book  is  mostly  identified  with  the  assertion  of  its  Paul- 
ine authorship.  The  former  of  these  positions  does  not, 
it  is  true,  necessarily  depend  upon  the  latter,  for  a  book 
may  be  canonical,  yet  not  be  the  production  of  any  indi- 
vidual whose  name  we  know ;  but,  as  the  case  stands, 
the  external  evidence  for  the  canonicity  of  the  book  is 
so  neariy  commensurate  with  that  for  the  Pauline  au- 
thorship of  the  book  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  the 
one  unless  we  admit  the  other.  Ttus  gives  immense 
importance  to  the  question  on  which  we  now  enter;  for 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  epistle  is  not  Paul's,  the 
entire  historical  eyidence  for  its  canonicity  must  be  laid 
aside  as  incredible. 

1.  History  of  Opinion  on  tkii  Sul^.—ln  this  epistle 
the  superscription,  the  ordinary  source  of  informarion,  is 
wanting.  Its  omission  has  been  accoimted  for,  since 
the  da^  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (cqtud  Eusdx  II,  E, 
vi,  14)  and  Chiysostom  by  supposing  that  Paul  with- 
held his  name  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  repel  any  Jew- 
ish Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather  as  an 
enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi,  21)  than  as  a  benefkctor  to 
their  nation  (Acts  xxiv,  17).  Pantaonus,  or  some  other 
predecessor  of  Clement,  adds  that  Paul  would  not  write 
to  the  Jews  as  an  apostle  because  he  regarded  the  Lord 
himself  as  their  apostle  (see  the  remarkable  expression, 
Heb.  iii,  1,  twice  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apol  i,  12, 
63> 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer  or  the 
book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in  North  Africa, 
Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author.  '*  Among  the  Greek 
fathers,'*  says  Olshausen  {Optucvla,  p.  95),  "no  one  is 
named  either  in  Egypt,  or  in  Ssnria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or 
Greece,  who  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  epistle 
proceeds  from  PauL"  The  Alexandrian  fathers,  wheth- 
er guided  by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are 
the  earliest  to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between 
this  epistle  and  the  other  thirteen.  They  received  it  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts  xxii,  1-21  is  re- 
ceived as  Paul's.  Clement  ascribed  to  Luke  the  trans- 
httion  of  the  epistle  into  Greek  fsom  a  Hebrew  original 
of  PauL  Origen,  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who, 
he  says,  preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
Paul's,  the  language  and  oompodtion  Luke's  or  Clem- 
ent's of  Bome.  TertuUian,  knowing  nothing  of  any 
connection  of  Paul  with  the  epistle,  names  Barnabas  as 
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the  reputed  author  according  to  the  North  African  tra- 
dition, which  in  the  time  of  Augustine  had  taken  the 
less  definite  shape  of  a  denial  by  some  that  the  epistle 
was  Paul's,  and  in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appears 
as  a  Latin  opinion  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style) 
that  it  was  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At  Rome 
Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this  as  of  the 
other  epistles  which  he  quoted;  and  the  writers  who 
follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  only 
touch  on  the  point  to  deny  that  the  epistle  is  Paul's. 

The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle  point 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions,  won  its 
way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  as  the  most  prob- 
able opinion  by  Eusebius  (Hunt,  On  the  right  Use  of  the 
early  Fathers,  p.  439-444);  and  its  gradual  reception 
may  have  led  to  the  silent  transfer,  which  was  made 
about  his  time,  of  this  epistle  from  the  tenth  place  in 
the  Greek  Canon  to  the  fourteenth,  at  the  end  of  Paul's 
epistles,  and  before  those  of  other  apostles.  This  place 
it  held  everywhere  till  the  time  of  Luther;  as  if  to  in- 
dicate the  deliberate  and  final  acquiescence  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  works 
of  Paul,  but  not  in  the  same  full  sense  as  the  other  ten 
epistles,  addressed  to  particular  churches. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrase  in 
the  epistle  have  been  scrutinized  with  the  most  exact 
care  for  historical  and  grammatical  evidence  as  to  the 
authorship.  The  conclusions  of  individual  inquirers  are 
very  diverse,  but  the  result  has  not  been  any  considera- 
ble disturbance  of  the  ancient  tradition.  No  new  kind 
of  difiiculty  has  been  discovered ;  no  hjrpothesis  open  to 
fewer  objections  than  the  tradition  has  been  devised. 
The  laborious  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  Forster  {The  Apostol- 
ical A  uthority  of  the  Epistle  to  tJie  Hebrews'),  which  is  a 
storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  advocates  the  opin- 
ion that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  language  as  well  as 
the  thoughts  of  the  epistle.  Professor  Stuart,  In  the 
Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, discusses  the  internal  evidence  at  great  length, 
and  agrees  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Forster.  Dr.  C  Words- 
worth {On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  Lect,  ix)  leans  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  In  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  gives  a  very  careful  and  mi- 
nute summary  of  the  arguments  of  all  the  principal 
modem  critics  who  reason  upon  the  internal  evidfflice, 
and  concludes,  In  substantial  agreement  with  the  Alex- 
andrian tradition,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  epis- 
tle, and  that,  as  regards  Its  phraseology  and  style,  Luke 
co-operated  with  him  In  making  It  what  It  now  appears. 
The  tendency  of  opinion  In  Germany  has  been  to  as- 
cribe the  epistle  to  some  other  author  than  Paul.  Lu- 
ther's conjecture  that  ApoUos  was  the  author  has  been 
widely  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck, 
Bunsen,  Alford,  and  others.  Barnabas  has  been  named 
by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  others.  Luke  by  Grotius. 
Silas  by  others.  Neander  attributes  it  to  "  some  apos- 
tolic man"  of  the  Pauline  school,  whose  training  and 
method  of  stating  doctrinal  truth  difiered  from  Paul's. 
The  distinguished  name  of  H.  Ewald  has  been  given 
recently  to  the  hypothesis  (partly  anticipated  by  Wet- 
stein)  that  it  was  written  neither  by  Paul  nor  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at  Jeru- 
salem to  a  church  In  some  Important  Italian  town,  which 
Is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation  to  Palestine. 

2.  Arguments  for  and  c^ainst  the  dijerent  Authors 
proposed,  other  than  the  Apostle  Paul — Most  of  these 
guesses  are  quite  destitute  of  historical  evidence,  and  re- 
quire the  support  of  imaginary  facts  to  place  them  on  a 
seeming  equality  with  the  traditionary  account.  Thoy 
cannot  be  said  to  rise  out  of  the  region  of  possibility 
Into  that  of  probability,  but  they  are  such  as  any  man 
of  leisure  and  learning  might  multiply  till  they  Include 
every  name  In  the  limited  list  that  we  possess  of  Paul's 
contemporaries. 

(1.)  Silas, — The  claims  of  this  companion  of  Paul  to 
the  authorship  of  one  epistle  find  no  support  from  the 
*'*°timonj  of  antiquity.    The  suggestion  of  them  Is  en- 


tirely modem,  having  been  first  advanced  by  Bohme  in 
the  introduction  to  his  oonunoitaiy  on  this  epbtk  (lipe. 
1825),  and  by  M>mster  in  the  Studien  und  KriHhm,  ii, 
d44 ;  but  they  have  adduced  nothing  In  support  of  these 
claims  which  might  not  with  equal  plausibility  hare 
been  urged  on  beh^  of  any  other  of  the  apostle's  com- 
panions. 

(2.)  Clement  of  Rome, — Origen  tells  us  that  the  tra- 
dition which  had  reached  him  was  that  some  held  this 
epistle  to  have  been  written  by  Clement,  bishop  of 
Rome,  while  others  said  it  was  written  by  Luke  the 
evangelist  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist^  EccL  vi,  25).    Erasmus  es- 
poused the  daims  of  Clement,  and  Calvin  Inclined  to 
the  same  view.    Some  evidence  In  favor  of  this  hypoth- 
esis has  been  thought  to  be  supplied  by  the  resemblance 
of  some  passages  in  Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  C(Nin- 
thlans  to  passages  in  one  epistle ;  but  these  have  much 
more  the  appearance  of  quotations  from  the  former,  or 
reminiscences  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  lat- 
ter, than  such  similarities  of  thought  and  expresnon  as 
would  indicate  a  community  of  authorahip  for  the  two. 
A  close  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  lea>*c8  the 
impression  very  strongly  that  they  are  the  productiiHU 
of  different  minds ;  neither  in  style  nor  in  the  genenl 
cast  of  thought  is  there  any  prevailing  afiSnity  between 
them.     Clement  also  was  in  all  probability  a  convert 
fh>m  heathenism,  whereas  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  undoubtedly  by  birth  and  education 
a  Jew.    Perhaps  what  Origen  records  means  nothing 
more  than  that  Clement  or  Luke  acted  as  the  party  who 
reduced  the  epistle  to  writing,  leaving  the  question  of 
the  authorship,  properly  so  called,  untouched.    His 
whole  statement  Ip — "not  heedlessly  {oIk  tiicy)  had  the 
ancients  handed  it  down  as  Paul's ;  but  who  wrote  the 
epistle  God  truly  knows.     But  the  stoiy  which  has 
come  down  to  us  Arom  some  is,  that  Clement,  who  was 
bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  the  epistle ;  fh)m  others,  that  it 
was  Luke  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts."    Je- 
rome also,  in  referring  to  the  tradition,  explains  it  thus 
— "quem  [Clementem]  aiunt  ipsi  adjunctum  scntentias 
Paul!  proprio  ordinasse  et  omasse  sermone"  {De  Virit 
(Uust,  c  5). 

(3.)  Luke, — The  claims  of  Luke  iq)parently  rise  a  de- 
gree higher  from  the  circumstance  that,  besides  being 
named  by  Origen  and  Jerome  as  dividing  with  Gement 
the  honors  which,  as  these  writers  testify,  were  in  cer- 
tain quarters  assigned  to  the  latter,  there  is  a  character 
of  similarity  with  respect  to  language  and  style  between 
this  epistle  and  the  acknowledged  productions  of  the 
evangelist.    This  has  led  several  eminent  scholars  to 
adopt  the  hypothesis  that,  while  the  thoughts  may  be 
Paul's,  the  composition  Is  Luke's.    But  against  this  con- 
clusion the  following  considerations  may  be  urged.    1. 
Where  there  is  no  other  evidence,  or  at  least  none  of 
any  weight,  in  favor  of  Identity  of  authorship,  mere 
general  similarity  of  style  cannot  be  allowed  to  possess 
much  force.     Luke,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  in 
such  a  connection  with  Paul  as  to  justify  in  some  sort 
the  assumption  of  his  having  written  on  the  apostle's 
behalf.     2.  Assuming  ttie  epistle  to  be  the  production 
of  Paul,  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  resemblance  oHts 
style  to  that  of  Luke,  from  the  fket  that  Luke  was  for 
so  many  years  the  companion  and  disciple  of  Paul ;  for 
It  Is  well  known  that  when  persons  for  a  long  time  as- 
sociate closely  with  each  other,  and  especially  when  one 
of  the  parties  is  an  individual  of  powerful  intellect  whose 
forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  speech  imperceptibly  im- 
press tllemselves  on  those  with  whom  he  associates,  they 
fall  Insensibly  into  a  timllarity  of  tone  and  style  both  of 
speaking  and  writing  (so  Chrysoetom,  Horn,  it?  in  Matt,, 
quoted  by  Forster,  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Episfk 
to  the  Hebrews,  p.  648).     The  resemblances,  however,  in 
this  case  (see  them  pointed  out  by  Alford,  vol.  Ill,  pa»- 
slm)  are  too  striking  and  minute  to  be  fully  explained  in 
this  general  manner.    S,  It  is  not  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  alone  that  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Luke 
may  be  detected:  the  same  feature  pervades  all  Paul's 
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episdeSy  espedally  thoee  of  a  later  date,  as  has  frequent- 
ly been  observed  by  critica.  In  fine,  while  there  are 
Rich  resemUaiices  of  style,  etc.,  as  have  been  referred  to 
between  this  epistle  and  the  writings  of  Lake,  there  are 
Ajfvtueu  (^  a  natore  so  weighty  as  completely  to  over- 
bttance  these  reaemhlances,  and  authorize  the  conclu- 
nm  that  the  author  of  the  latter  could  not  also  be  the 
author  of  the  fonner.  Both  Stuart  (Comments  i,  888, 
Loodoo,  1^28)  and  Eichhom  (Einleit.  iii,  465)  justly  lay 
^R9i  on  the  greater  predominance  of  Jewish  feelii^  in 
the  ^Ride  to  the  Hebrews  than  in  any  of  Luke's  vrrit- 
iagi,  and  still  more  on  the  marked  familiarity  with  the 
penfiarities  of  the  Jewish  schools  displayed  by  the 
vRter  of  the  qnstle,  but  of  which  no  traces  are  apparent 
ia  aay  of  the  writlnga  of  the  evangelist.  Both  writings 
displav  Uie  combined  influence  of  the  Palestinian  and 
the  HeDfiiisdc  character  on  the  part  of  their  author; 
hit  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  fonner  so  ded- 
daily  predoniinateg  over  the  latter,  while  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  writings  of  Luke,  that  it  seems  to  the 
iBt  degree  improbable  that  the  same  person  could  have 
written  both.  Luke,  moreover,  was  a  convert  from 
heathenism,  whereas  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
IhUewa  was  evidently  a  Jew.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  fax  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  composition  of 
ths  epistle  to  Luke  as  of  his  own  dictation,  there  b  no 
eridooe  oi  any  kind  which  will  bear  examination,  but, 
so  the  oontrary,  not  a  little  against  it  4.  Neverthe- 
les,  the  asaofnation  of  Luke  with  Paul,  and  the  many 
■vked  ooincidences  between  Luke's  phraseok^y  and 
&at  of  this  epistle,  give  a  strong  color  of  probability  to 
tiffi  s^ipoeition  that  the  evangelist  had  something  to 
^  with  its  authorship,  doubtkse  as  assistant  or  under 
aaocher's  authority ;  for  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he 
voold  have  personaHy  assumed  the  responsibility  of  a 
like  this,  evidently  conceived,  written,  and  sent 
I  of  apostolical  authority,  and  with  the  personal 
to  the  history  apparently  of  Paul  which  we 
bd  in  the  final  salutations.  But  if  Luke  were  Joint 
wthar  with  Paul,  what  share  in  the  composition  is  to 
be  angned  to  him  ?  This  question  has  been  asked  by 
thoae  wiio  r^aid  joint  authorship  as  an  impossibility, 
md  aacribe  the  epistle  to  some  oUier  writer  than  Paul 
Bshaps  it  is  not  oey,  certainly  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
fiad  an  answo*  which  would  satisfy  or  silence  persons 
vho  panoe  a  historical  inquiry  into  the  ri^on  of  con- 
jectnre.  Who  shall  define  the  exact  responsibility  of 
Tfaaotlij,  or  Salvanua,  or  Sosthenes,  in  those  seven  epis- 
tla  which  Ptanl  inscribes  with  some  of  their  names  con- 
,^Btly  with  his  own?  To  what  extent  does  Mark's 
faagiage  doibe  the  inspired  recollections  of  Peter, 
wktth,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded  in 
t^  second  gospel?  .  Or,  to  take  the  acknowledged 
vrkings  of  Luke  himself — what  is  the  share  of  the 
and  ministers  of  the  word"  (Luke  i,  2), 


er  what  ia  the  share  of  Paul  himself  in  that  gospel 
wUdi  some  penons,  not  without  countenance  from  tra- 
&itmf  oonjecture  that  Luke  wrote  under  his  master's 
eye  in  the  pirison  at  Caesarea;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the 
kSkmet  and  the  master  their  portions  respectively  in 
those  seven  characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch,  Lystra, 
Athens^  MileCaSy  Jerusalem,  and  Cnsarea?  If  Luke 
wrote  down  Piaul^s  Goq)el,  and  condensed  his  missionary 
npffthftf  may  he  not  have  afterwards  taken  a  more  im- 
portant share  in  the  comporition  of  this  epistle? 

(4.)  Barmabcu. — ^The  hypothesis  which  claims  the  au- 
ihwiliip  of  this  epistle  for  Barnabas  has  in  its  support 
Ike  testxnKMiy  of  Tertnllian  (Z)e  Pudickia,  c  20),  with 
^^em,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome  {Epitt.  129,  ad  Darda- 
ant),  aerend  (^plerique)  among  the  Latins  concurred, 
far  this  opinion  Tertnllian,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
«%n8  no  reasons,  and  Jerome  appears  to  have  treated 
it  as  a  mexe  conjecture  resting  upon  Tertullian's  author- 
ity abme;  for,  in  his  catalogue  of  eccleriastical  writers 
|b  ^  be  reliers  to  this  opinion  ms  one  ^  joxta  Tertullia- 
■■%*  wtkilst  he  says  tluit  the  opinion  that  Luke  was 
was  one ''joxta  quoedam."    Hug  is  of  opin- 


ion {Tntrod,  p.  596,  Fosdick's  transL)  that  in  this  passage 
we  have  not  Tertullian's  own  view  so  much  as  a  concesr 
sion  on  his  part  to  those  whom  he  was  opposing,  and 
who,  because  of  the  very  passage  he  is  about  to  quote 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi,  4-8),  were  inclined 
to  reject  the  claims  of  that  epistle  to  be  esteemed  the 
production  of  PauL  This  conjecture  is  of  use,  as  it  tends 
to  show  that  Tertullian  might  have  another  reas(m  for 
ascribing  this  epistle  to  Barnabas  than  his  total  igno- 
rance that  it  had  ever  been  imputed  to  Paul,  as  has  been 
confidently  inferred  by  several  vrriters  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  obvioody  to  the  interest  of  his  argument  to  up- 
hold the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  had  he  been  aware 
of  it.    In  recent  times  the  ablest  defender  of  this  hv- 
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pothesis  is  UUmann,  who  has  devoted  to  it  an  article  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  journal,  the  Studim  und  Kritikm; 
but  the  evidence  he  adduces  in  favor  of  it  is  very  feeble. 
After  enlarging  on  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  Barnabas;  but 
of  the  tix  reasons  he  assigns  for  ascribing  the  epistle  to 
him,  none  possesses  any  force.  The^r«f,  viz.  the  traoes 
in  the  epistle  of  an  Alexandrian  education  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  supposing  it  granted,  would  not  apply  par- 
ticularly to  Barnabas,  who  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and 
who,  though  Ullmann  says  *^  he  had  perhaps  been  in  Al- 
exandria," for  aught  we  kndw  had  never  seen  that  seat 
of  allegorical  learning.  The  Becond,  viz.  that  Barnabas, 
being  a  Levite,  was  more  likely,  on  that  account,  to  un- 
derstand the  Jewish  ritual,  as  we  see  the  author  of  this 
epistle  did,  is  of  no  weight,  for  th^  is  nothing  stated  in 
the  epistle  on  that  head  which  any  intelligent  Jew 
might  not  have  known,  whether  a  Levite  or  not.  The 
thirdj  viz.  that  what  the  author  of  this  epistle  says  con- 
cerning the  law,  divine  revelation,  faith,  etc,  b  very 
Pauline,  and  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  companion 
of  Paul,  such  as  Barnabas  was ;  the/ourtk,  viz.  that  the 
tenor  of  the  epistle  is  worthy  such  a  man  as  Barnabas; 
thefi/ihf  viz,  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  q>eaks  of  the 
Saviour  very  frequently  by  the  appellation  6  'Irfffovg^ 
which  Dr.  Ullmann  thinks  indicates  that  the  writer  must 
have  known  our  Lord  during  his  personal  ministry, 
which  was  probably  the  case  with  Barnabas ;  and  the 
sixth,  viz.  that  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  this 
epistle  are  names  which  Barnabas  mighi  htme  referred 
to  had  he  vrritten  it — are  reasons  such  as  it  would  be 
idle  to  refute,  and  such  as  fill  us  with  surprise  that  a 
man  of  Ullmann's  learning  and  vigor  should  have  grave- 
ly adduced  them.  With  regard  to  the^A  also,  Olshau- 
sen  has  justly  observed  {OJpusc  Theoh^ica,  p.  115)  that 
if  it  were  certain  that  Barnabas  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  it  would  clearly 
prove  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  this  epistle,  for  the 
latter  distinctly  classes  himself  with  those  by  whom  this 
advantage  had  not  been  enjoyed  (ch.  ii,  8).  Stuart  and 
some  others  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  this  epistle  to  the  extant  epistle  which  passes 
under  the  luune  of  Barnabas,  with  respect  to  style,  tone, 
and  general  character,  as  supplying  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  former  is  the  production  of  a  different  and  a  far 
superior  mind.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question;  and, 
were  we  quite  certain  that  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Bar- 
nabas was  really  his  production,  the  argument  would  be 
conclusive.  But,  though  some  very  distinguished  nunes 
may  be  cited  in  support  of  its  authenticity,  the  greater 
weight,  both  of  authority  and  evidence,  is  against  iL 
See  Barnabas,  Epistle  of.  The  total  absence  of  any 
reas(m  in  favor  of  imputing  the  authorship  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas  affords  sufficient  ground 
for  rejecting  this  hypothesis  without  our  attempting  to 
adduce  dubious  and  ancertain  reasons  against  it. 

(5.)  Some  Alexandrian  Christian, — This  hypothesis 
rests  on  certain  features  of  the  epistle  which  are  said  to 
betray  Alexandrian  culture,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  vrriter.  These  have  been  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  Eichhom,  Schulz,  Bleek,  and  others;  but 
they  are  hot  such,  we  think,  as  carry  with  them  the 
weight  which  these  writers  have  allowed  to  them.    The 
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standard  of  compalison  by  which  the  supposed  Alexan- 
drian tone  of  this  epistle  is  evinced  is  supplied  by  the 
writings  of  Philo,  between  which  and  this  epistle  it  is 
affirmed  that  there  is  so  close  a  resemblance  that  it  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  author 
of  the  latter  was,  like  Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Now, 
before  this  reasoning  can  be  so  much  as  looked  at,  it  be- 
hooves those  who  use  it  to  point  out  clearly  how  much 
of  Philo's  peculiar  style  and  sentiment  was  owing  to  his 
Jewish,  and  how  much  to  his  Alexandrian  education  or 
habits  of  thought ;  because,  unless  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  show  that  any  alleged  peculiarity 
necessarily  bespeaks  an  Alexandrian  origin,  and  could 
not  possibly  Jiave  appeared  in  the  writings  of  a  pure  Jew 
of  Palestine.  No  attempt,  however,  of  this  sort  has  been 
made ;  on  the  contrary',  it  has  been  assumed  that  what- 
ever is  Philonian  is  therefore  Alexandrian,  and  hence 
all  resemblances  between  the  writings  of  Philo  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  urged  as  certain  proofs 
that  the  latter  must  have  been  writt^i  by  a  converted 
Jew  of  Alexandria.  Such  an  assumption,  however,  we 
would  by  no  means  concede;  and  we  feel  confirmed  in 
this  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  alleged  Alexandrian  character  of  this  epistle. 
As  Stuart  has,  we  think,  clearly  shown  (i,  821),  and  as 
even  Tholuck,  though  obviously  incliuuig  the  other  way, 
has  candidly  admitted  {Commeni^  on  the  Hebrews^  i,  68, 
§  7),  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  to  show  that  this 
epistle  might  not  have  been  written  by  a  Jew  who  had 
never  left  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  several  of  the  points  on  which  Eichhom  chiefly 
insists  as  favoring  his  view,  such  as  the  prevalence  of 
typical  expo^ons  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  this  epistle, 
and  the  greater  elegance  of  its  language  and  style  (Am- 
leit,  iii,  443  sq.),  are  given  up  by  Bleek,  and  that  of  the 
two  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  latter,  viz.  the  close  af- 
finity between  this  epistle  and  the  writings  of  Philo,  and 
the  alleged  mistake  in  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  tab- 
ernacle which  Bleek  charges  upon  the  author  of  this 
epistle  in  chap,  ix,  8, 4,  and  which  he  thinks  no  Jew  of 
Palestine  could  have  committed,  both  are  relinquished 
by  Tholuck  as  untenable  (comp.  the  valuable  remarks 
of  Hug,  Introd,  p.  584,  note,  Fosdick's  transL).  With  re- 
gard to  tl^  latter,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  even  sup- 
posing it  proved  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  had  erred 
in  asserting  that  the  pot  contauilng  the  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod  were  placed  in  the  aric  of  the  testimony,  and 
that,  supposing  Ovfuarrtpiov  to  denote  the  altar  ofwr 
cense,  and  not  the  censer,  he  had  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  placing  this  within  instead  of  without  the  vail,  noth- 
ing could  be  thence  deduced  in  favor  of  the  Alexandrian 
origin  of  the  author.  For,  with  regard  to  the  former  of 
these,  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
bad  no  better  means  of  information  than  those  of  any 
other  place,  since,  in  the  Temple  as  then  standing,  none 
of  the  furniture  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  had  been  pre- 
served ;  and  with  r^ard  to  the  latter,  as  it  could  not  be 
the  result  of  ignorance  either  in  a  Jew  of  Palestine  or  in 
a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  but  must  have  been  a  piece  of 
mere  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  either,  it  seems  rather 
too  much  to  conclude  that  it  was  such  as  the  latter  aloAe 
was  capable  of  committing.  That,  however,  there  is  no 
blunder  in  th^  case,  has,  we  think,  been  very  satisfacto- 
rily shown  by  Deyling  {Obs,  Sac  tom.  ii,  No.  47)  and 
others  (comp.  Stuart,  Tholuck,  and  Delitzsch,  ad  loc). 

(6.)  ApoUos. — The  first  to  suggest  Apollos  as  the  prob- 
able author  of  this  epistle  was  Luther  (  Werke,  ed.  Walch, 
xii,  204, 1996,  etc).  He  has  been  followed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  recent  German  scholars,  many  of  whom  have 
supported  his  conjecture  with  much  ingenuity.  It  has 
undoubtedly  been  shown  by  them  that  Apollos  may  have 
been  the  writer;  and  they  have,  we  think,  proved  that 
of  all  Paul's  companions  this  is  the  one  who  was  most 
fitted  by  education,  life-circiunstances,  modes  of  thought, 
and  religious  stand-point,  to  have  acc(Mnplished  such  a 
task  had  it  fallen  to  his  lot.  Beyond  this,  however, 
thAir  axgoments  seem  to  us  signally  to  fail    What 


weight  they  have  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
araumed  Alexandrian  tone  of  the  epi^itle ;  so  that  in  set- 
ting aside  this  we  of  necessity  invalidate  what  has  been 
built  on  it.    But  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  remark  that, 
even  supposing  the  former  established,  the  latter  would 
by  no  means  follow,  any  more  than  because  a  work  pro- 
duced in  Germany  in  the  present  day  was  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  Hegelianism,  it  would  follow  from  that  alone 
that  it  must  be  the  production  of  some  certain  mdivid- 
ual  rather  than  of  any  other  disciple  of  Hegel's  school 
The  adoption  of  this  theory  by  ITioluck,  after  hb  ex- 
posure of  the  unsoundness  of  Bleek's  reasonings,  is  mat- 
ter of  surprise.    "  Still,"  says  he  (i,  69), "  could  it  be  ren- 
dered probable  that  any  distinguished  person  havin);  in- 
tercourse with  Paul  were  an  Alexandrian,  and  of  Alex- 
andrian culture,  we  might,  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  truth,  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  epistle.    Now 
such  a  one  is  found  in  the  person  of  Apollos."    What  a 
this  but  to  say,  "  The  ai^guments  for  the  Alexandrian 
origin  of  this  epistle,  I  must  confess,  prove  nothing;  but 
show  me  an  end  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  I  wUl  admit 
them  to  be  most  conclus>ivc !"    Such  a  statement  affords, 
we  think,  very  dear  evidence  that  the  disposition  to  as- 
cribe this  epbtle  to  Apollos  is  to  be  traced  not  to  any 
cbnstrainuig  force  of  evidence,  but  exclusively  to  what 
Olshausen,  in  his  strictures  on  Bleek  (6|ptt«c.  p.92),  justly 
denounces  as  the  main  source  of  that  able  writer's  errors 
on  this  question — "Quod  non  ab  omni  partium  studio 
alienum  animum  ser\-are  ipsi  contigit."    It  may  be  add- 
ed that  if  this  epistle  was  the  product  of  Apollos  or  any 
other  Alexandrian  convert,  it  is  very  strange  that  no 
tradition  to  this  effect  should  have  been  preserved  in 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  but,  on  the  contrar>',  that  it 
should  be  there  we  find  the  tradition  that  Paul  was  the 
author  most  firmly  and  from  the  earliest  period  estab- 
lished. 

3.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  Pauline  or- 
igui  of  thb  epistle.  Referruig  our  readers  for  particu- 
lars to  the  able  and  copious  discussion  of  this  question 
furnished  by  the  works  of  Stuart  {Conanentary,  Introd.), 
Forster  {The.  ApostoL  Authority  of  the  EpistU  to  the  lit- 
brewsy  etc),  and  Hug,  we  shall  attempt  at  present  a  con- 
densed outline  of  the  evidence  both  for  and  against  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle. 

cu  Internal  evidence,  i.  In  favor  of  the  Pauline  origin 
of  the  epistle.    (1.)  A  person  familiar  with  the  doctrines 
on  which  Paul  is  fond  of  insisting  in  his  acknowledged 
epistles  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is  such  a  cor- 
respondence in  this  respect  between  these  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  as  supplies  good  ground  for  presum- 
ing that  the  latter  proceeded  also  from  his  pen.    That 
Christianity  as  a  system  is  superior  to  Judaism  with  re- 
spect to  clearness,  simplicity,  and  moral  efficiency ;  that 
the  former  is  the  substance  and  reality  of  what  the  lat- 
ter had  presented  only  the  t3T)ical  adumbration;  and 
that  the  latter  was  to  be  abolished  to  make  way  for  the 
former,  are  points  which,  if  more  fully  handled  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  arc  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
epistles  of  Paul  (comp.  2  Cor.  iii,  6-18 ;  GaL  iii,  22  •,  iv, 
1-9, 21-51 ;  CoL  ii,  16, 17,  etc).   The  same  view  is  given 
in  this  epistle  as  in  those  of  Paul  of  the  divine  glory  of 
the  Mediator,  specifically  as  the  reflection  or  manifesta- 
tion of  Deity  to  man  (compare  CoL  i,  15-20 ;  PhiL  ii,  6; 
Heb.  i,  3,  etc).     His  condescension  is  described  as  hav- 
ing consisted  in  an  impoverishing,  and  lessening,  and 
lowering  of  himself  for  man's  behalf  (2  Cor.  viii,9 ;  PhiL 
ii,  7, 8 ;  Heb.  ii,  9) ;  and  his  exaltation  is  set  forth  as  a 
condition  of  royal  dignity,  which  shall  be  consummated 
by  all  his  enemies  being  put  wider  his  footstool  (1  Cor. 
XV,  26-27;  Heb.ii,8;  x,  13;  xii,  2).    He  is  represented 
as  discharging  the  office  of  a  "  mediator,"  a  word  which 
is  never  used  except  by  Paul  and  the  writer  of  this  epis- 
tle (GaL  iii,  19, 20;  Heb.viii,6);  his  death  is  represented 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man ;  and  the  peculiar  idei 
is  announced  in  connection  with  this,  that  he  was  pre* 
figiu^  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (Rom 
iii,22-26;  lCor.v,7;  Eph.i,7;  v,2}  Heb.vii-x).    Pe 
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oaSarfo  PkDl  md  the  satbcff' of  this  epistk  18  the  phrase 
"the  God  of  peaoe"  (Rom.  xv,  88,  etc ;  Heb.  xiii,  20) ; 
anl  bodi  seem  to  h«Te  the  same  conception  of  the  ^ir- 
itad •'gifts'  (1  Gor.  xii,  4;  Ueb.  ii,  4).     It  is  worthy  of 
reoiik,  alio,  that  the  momentoiis  question  of  a  man*8 
peRooil  acceptance  with  God  b  answered  in  this  epi»- 
tk  in  the  sime  peculiar  way  as  in  the  acknowledged 
qnitles  of  Pad.    .411  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  indi- 
ndmrs  ammag  what  both  Paul  and  the  author  of 
thb  epatle  call  **  faith,**  and  which  they  both  represent 
ss  a  nfizii^  apprehension  of  the  facts,  and  truths,  and 
pitnaes  of  revehidon.     (Bleek  and  Tholuck  have  both 
eadetrored  to  show  that  the  leiirrtQ  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  ^brewi  is  not  the  same  as  the  mfmq  of  Paul's 
icfamrkdged  writings,  but,  in  our  view,  with  singu- 
lar wsat  of  soocees.    Thcduck^s  chief  argument,  which 
itt  a;ga  as  of  more  weight  than  any  Bleek  has  ad- 
trsKed,i8,that  the  writer  has  not  here  contrasted  vofUiQ 
wA  trniCf  the  ipya  vofiov  and  the  ipya  7rt<rr««c»  M 
Plnl  wmM  have  done.    But  how  can  this  be  said  when 
tk  gnat  lesson  of  the  epistle  is,  that  aheaytj  even  under 
(^  he  itidff  riarig  was  the  medium  of  acceptance  and 
tbe  dmmel  of  divine  blessing  to  men?    When  Paul 
at^^We  walkby  £dth,not  by  sight"  [2  Cor.  v,  7],  and 
the  vmer  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  faith,  by  which  the 
JQSirCtiithe  evidence  of  things  not  seen  [x,28;  xi, 
I>hat  essential  difference  in  their  notion  of  faith  and 
in  wQifciiig can  be  discerned?)    By  both,  also,  the  power 
tftkk  gradoos  principle  is  frequently  referred  to  and 
Sntnted  by  the  example  of  those  who  had  distin- 
puked  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  race 
!«iipLRoin.iii,4;  v,2;  Heb.iii,6;  GaLiii,5-14;  Heb. 
x,3i;  xi,40).     ^)  Some  of  the  figures  and  allusions 
tafkjtd  in  this  e^utle  are  strictly  Pauline.    Thus  the 
vi»(I  of  God  is  compared  to  a  »word  (Eph.  vi,  17 ;  Heb. 
ir,l^;  bexpeiienoed  Christians  are  children  who  need 
«9^  md  must  be  instructed  in  the  6/i«ne»^«,  whilst  those 
dmatgrer  attainments  are  full-grown  men  who  require 
«iri^«ea«(lCor.iii,l,2;  xiv,20;  GaLiv,9;  CoL  iii, 
14:  Heb.  V,  12, 18 ;  vi,  1) ;  redemption  through  Christ  is 
ai  iMniutiiM  and  an  entrance  with  confidence  unto  God 
'>D.r,2;  Eph.  ii,  18;  iii,  12;  Heb.  x,  19) ;  afflictions 
«i<Witeiror«fri/e,ayiiv(Phil.i,80;  CoLii,l;  Heb. 
x.32);tbeChii8tian  life  is  a  race  (lCor.ix,24;  Phil. 
|n.l4;  Heb.  xii,  1) ;  the  Jewish  ritual  is  a  Xarpda  (Rom. 
ix,4;  Heb.  ix,  1, 6) ;  a  person  under  the  constraint  of 
nK  iBnurthy  feding  or  principle  is  ^  subject  to  bond- 
|R«^  (Gd.  V,  1;  Heb.  ii,  16),  etc     (8.)  Certain  marked 
cbaaoentics  of  PanTs  style  are  found  in  this  epistle. 
^  department  of  the  internal  evidence  has  more,  per- 
fa^thm  any  other  been  canvassed  by  recent  critics, 
■id  IB  some  cases  oppoate  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
feao  the  same  phenomena.     Thus  the  occurrence  of 
'^  Xiyo^itva  in  Uiis  epistle  has  been  adduced  by  the 
^itaun  icfaolan  agamit  the  Pauline  origin  of  it,  whilst 
^iiiBt  aad  Forster  have  both  rested  on  this  fact  as 
^'wgij'  hfator  of  that  conclusion;  and  as  it  appears 
to  «  with  jostioe,  for  if  it  be  made  out  from  Paul's  ac- 
^^^''viedi^  writings  that  the  use  of  imusual  words  is  a 
^^■^Mistie  of  his  style  (and  this  has  been  placed  by 
4««  wntos  b^ood  an  question),  it  is  obvious  that  the 
**«n«oe  of  tl^  saxne  <d)aiacteristic  in  this  epistle,  so 
fivfinabcBgtiiaigiinient<i^atitff,is,a8faras  it  goes, 
*a  tigmoai/or  our  ascrfl)ing  it  to  PauL     On  argu- 
wnt8»  kowerer,  based  on  such  minute  phenomena,  we 
«  not  <&|naed  to  rest  much  weight  on  either  side, 
tre^penoo  must  be  aware  that  an  author's  use  of 
»«di  ii  greatly  modified  by  the  circumstances  under 
'^  he  writes,  or  the  design  he  has  in  writing;  and 
*e  itentve  of  every  country  presents  us  with  numer- 
*•  *■•»  of  authors  whose  works,  written  at  different 
N»^  and  with  different  designs,  present  far  greater 
"I'KBiica  of  expression  than  any  which  have  been 
f"«*l  vat  between  the  Epistle  to  -the  Hebrews  and 
^  *daewleged  epistles  of  PauL    Hence  cautious  crit- 
"  ^t«c  dec&ied  to  rest  much  in  questions  of  literary 
vtgtn  what  Bentley  caOs  (Diuert  on  Phala' 


riSf  p.  19,  London,  1699)  '^  censures  that  are  made  firom 
stile  and  language  alone,"  and  which,  he  adds, "  are  com- 
monly nice  and  uncertain,  and  depend  upon  slender  no- 
tices.**  Apart,  however,  from  such  minute  niceties,  there 
are  certain  marked  peculiarities  of  style  which  attach  to 
particular  writers,  and  flow  so  directly  from  the  charac- 
ter of  their  genius  or  education  that  they  can  hardly 
express  themselves  in  discourse  without  introducing 
them.  Now  such  peculiarities  the  writings  of  Paul  pre- 
sent, and  the  occurrence  of  them  has  always  been  felt  to 
afford  no  small  evidence  of  the  anthenridty  of  any  pro- 
duction daiming  to  be  his  in  which  they  are  foimd. 
Paley,  in  enumerating  these  {fforte  Pcndinm,  ch.  vi,  No. 
2, 8),  has  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  following :  A  dispon- 
tlon  to  the  frequent  use  of  a  word,  which  cleaves,  as  it 
wo^  to  the  memory  of  the  writer,  so  as  to  beomie  a  tort 
of  ccad  word  in  his  writings ;  a  propensity  ^*  to  go  off  at 
a  word,**  and  enter  upon  a  parenthetic  series  of  remarks 
suggested  by  that  word ;  and  a  fondness  for  the  parono- 
masia, or  play  upon  words.  (4.)  There  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  Paul's  use  of  the  O.  T.  and  that  made 
by  the  writer  of  this  epistle.  Both  make  frequent  ap- 
peals to  the  O.  T. ;  both  are  in  the  habit  of  accumula- 
ting passages  from  different  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  and  mak- 
ing them  bear  on  the  point  imder  discussion  (comp.  Rom. 
iii,10-18;  ix,7-88,etc;  Heb.i,5-14;  iii;  x,5-17);  both 
are  fond  of  linking  quotations  together  by  means  of  the 
expression  "  and  again"  (compare  Rom.  xv,  9-12 ;  1  Cor. 
iii,  19, 20;  Heb.i,6;  ii,12,18;  iv,4;  x,80);  both  make 
use  of  the  same  passages,  and  that  occasionally  in  a  sense 
not  naturally  suggested  by  the  context  whence  they  are 
quoted  (1  Cor. XV, 27;  Eph.i,22;  Heb.ii,8;  Rom.  1,17; 
GaL  iii,  11 ;  Heb.  x,  88) ;  and  both,  in  one  instance,  quote 
a  passage  in  a  peculiar  way  (comp.  Rom.  xii,  19 ;  Heb. 
X,  30).  On  the  other  hand,  great  stress  has  been  laid 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  on 
the  fact  that  whilst  Paul,  in  his  acknowledged  writings, 
quotes  from  the  Hebrew  original  in  preference  to  the 
Sept,  where  the  latter  differs  firom  the  former,  the  au- 
thor of  this  epistle  quotes  exclusively  from  the  Sept., 
even  when  it  departs  very  widely  from  the  Hebrew.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  1st,  That  both  Paul  and  the  au- 
thor of  this  epistle  quote  generally  from  the  Sept ;  2dly, 
That  where  the  Sept  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  Paul  does 
not  ahcayt  follow  the  Hebrew  in  preference  to  the  Sept 
(comp. Rom. ii, 24;  x,  11-18;  xi,27;  xv,12;  lCor.i,19, 
etc) ;  and,  8dly,  That  the  writer  of  this  epistle  does  not 
always  follow  the  Sept  where  it  differs  from  the  He- 
brew, but  occasionally  deserts  the  former  for  the  latter 
(e.  g.  X,  80 ;  xiii,  6) ;  (comp.  Davidson,  Introd  iii,  281). 
There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  this  objection  to  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  (6.)  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  contains  some  personal  allusions  on  the  part  of 
the -writer  which  strongly  favor  the  supposition  that  he 
was  PauL  These  are  the  mention  of  his  intention  to 
pay  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  a  visit  speedily,  in 
company  with  Timothy,  whom  he  affectionately  styles 
"our  brother,"  and  whom  he  describes  as  having  been 
set  at  liberty,  and  expected  soon  to  join  the  writer  (Heb. 
xiii,  28) ;  the  allusion  to  his  being  in  a  state  of  impris- 
onment at  the  time  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  his  having 
partaken  of  their  sympathy  while  formerly  in  a  state  of 
bondage  among  them  (Heb.  xiii,  19;  x,  84) ;  and  the 
transmission  to  them  of  a  salutation  from  the  believers 
m  Italy  (Heb.  xiii,  24),  all  of  which  agree  well  with  the 
supposition  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  while  a  prisoner 
at  Rome. 

iL  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  mam  objections  which 
from  various  sources  have  been  urged  against  its  Pauhne 
origin.  (1.)  It  is  unaccountable  that  Paul,  had  he  writ- 
ten this  epistle,  should  have  withheld  his  name.  But  is 
it  less  unaccountable  that  Clement,  or  ApoUoe,  or  Luke, 
had  any  of  them  been  the  author,  should  have  withheld 
his  name?  (2.)  ''This  epistle  is  more  calmly  and  log- 
ically written  than  it  was  possible  for  the  energetic  Paul 
to  have  written ;  all  the  analogies  between  Judaism  and 
C^iristianity  are  calmly  investigated  and  oahnly  ad- 
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duoed ;  the  materUlB  are  arranged  in  the  strictest  order, 
and  carefully  wrought  out  accorduig  to  this  disposition, 
and  conclusion  follows  conclusion  with  the  greatest  r^- 
ularity ;  the  language  also  is  rotund  and  choice,  and  the 
representation  unusually  clear.  All  this  is  unlike  Paul" 
(Eichhom,  Eudeit,  iii,  459).  lliis  b  a  singular  assertion 
to  make  respecting  the  author  of  the  Epi^e  to  the  Ro- 
mans, a  production  characterized  most  eminently  by 
these  tndts,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  less  d^ree  of  calm- 
ness, which  the  special  object  of  the  present  epistle  may 
have  more  peculiarly  called  for.  (3.)  "  Whilst  we  occar 
sionally  meet  Pauline  terminif  we  find  precisely  in  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  epistle  a  terminology  different  from 
that  of  Paul"  (Tholuck,  i,  89,  English  transL).  The  m- 
Btances  specified  by  Tholuck  are  the  use  of  iiptv^,  irot- 
firiVf  and  airoaroXoc,  as  designations  of  Christ ;  of  ofio- 
XoyiUf  which  he  says  is  confined  to  this  epbtle ;  of  iyyi- 
^uv  Tif  Qetf ;  and  of  TtXHovv,  with  its  derivatives  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  Heb.  vii,  19.  Now,  with 
fegard  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  1st,  That 
supposing  all  the  instances  adduced  by  Tholuck  to  be 
unimpeachable,  and  supposing  no  reason  could  be  as- 
sign^ why  Paul  should  use  such  in  writing  to  Hebrews, 
when  he  did  not  use  them  in  writing  to  others,  still  the 
objection  cannot  have  much  weight  with  any  person  ac- 
customed to  weigh  e\idence,  because  not  only  is  the 
nimiber  of  Pauline  termiid  found  in  this  epistle  fkr  greats 
.er  than  the  number  of  termini  which,  according  to  Tho- 
luck, are  "foreign  to  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles;"  but 
it  is  always  less  likely  that  the  peculiar  phrases  of  a 
writer  should  be  borrowed  by  another,  than  that  a  writr 
er  noted  for  the  use  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases  should, 
in  a  composition  of  a  character  somewhat  different  from 
his  other  productions,  use  terms  not  found  elsewhere  in 
his  writings.  But,  My,  let  us  examine  the  instances 
adduced  by  Tholuck,  and  see  whether  they  bear  out  his 
reasoning.  "  Paul  nowhere  calls  Christ  priesL"  True ; 
but  though  Paul,  in  writing  to  churches  composed  more 
or  less  of  GentUe  converts,  whose  previous  ideas  of 
priests  and  priestly  rites  were  anything  but  favorable  to 
their  receiving  under  sacerdotal  terms  right  notions  of 
Christ  and  his  work,  never  calls  Christ  a  priest,  is  that 
any  reason  for  our  concluding  that  in  writing  to  Jews, 
who  had  amongst  them  a  priesthood  of  divine  organiza- 
tion, and  writing  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
that  that  priesthood  was  typical  of  Christ,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  apostle  should  have  applied  the  term 
priest  to  Christ?  To  us  the  difficulty  would  rather 
seem  to  be  to  conceive  how,  in  handling  such  a  topic,  he 
coidd  avoid  calling  Christ  a  priest.  "  Paul  nowhere  calls 
Christ  a  shepherd  and  an  apostle^  as  the  writer  of  this 
epistle  does."  But  the  wh(4e  weight  of  this  objection 
to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  must  rest  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Paul  never  uses  figurative  appellations  of 
Christ  in  his  writings;  for  if  he  does,  why  not  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere?  Now  it  could  only  be  the  grossest 
nnacquaintedness  with  the  apostle*s  writings  that  could 
lead  any  to  affirm  this*  The  very  opposite  tendency  \& 
characteristic  of  them.  Thus  we  find  Christ  termed  rk- 
Xoc  v6fU)v  (Rom.  x,  4),  diaxovov  ircptrofi^c  (^^v,  S\  to 
iraoxa  imStv  (1  Cor.  v,  7),  ^  v'trpa  (x,  4),  avapyii  (xv, 
23),  iIq  (ivfip  (2  Cor.  xi,  2),  dxpoyuiviatog  (Eph.  ii,  20), 
etc  With  these  instances  before  us,  why  should  it  be 
deemed  so  utteriy  incredible  that  Paul  coidd  have  called 
Christ  avoirroXoQ  and  ttoi/ay/v,  that  the  occurrence  of 
such  terms  in  the  epistle  before  us  is  to  be  held  as  a  rea- 
son for  adjudging  it  not  to  have  been  written  by  him? 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  ofioXoyia  in  the  sense  of  re- 
ligious profession,  the  reader  may  compare  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  in  this  epistle  with  Rom.  x,  9 ;  2  Cor. 
ix,  18 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  12,  and  judge  for  himself  how  far  such 
a  usage  is  foreign  to  the  apostle.  The  phrase  iyyiZtiv 
Tif  6c4^  occurs  once  in  this  epistle  (vii,  19),  and  once  in 
Jas.  iv,  8 ;  Paul  also  once  uses  the  verb  actively  (Phil, 
ii,  80)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  this  epistle 
once  uses  it  intransitively  (x,  25).  As  there  is  thus  a 
perfect  analogy  in  the  usage  of  the  verb  between  the 


two,  why  it  should  be  supposed  improbable  that  Paol 
should  use  it  in  reference  to  God,  or  why  a  phraae  used 
by  James  should  be  deemed  too  Alexandrian  to  be  used 
by  Paul,  we  feel  ourselvea  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  rcXfiovv,  Tholuck  himself 
contends  (Appendix,  ii,  297)  that  it  everywhere  in  this 
epistle  retains  the  idea  o(  covqdeimg  ;  but  he  cannot  un-. 
derstand  how  Paul  could  have  contemplated  the  vr(ffk 
oi  redemption  under  this  term  in  this  epistle,  since  in 
no  other  of  his  epistles  is  it  so  used.    This  difficult}'  of 
the  learned  professor  may,  we  think,  be  very  easily  re- 
moved by  remarking  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  Paul's  design  elsewhere,  so  fully  at  least  ai  here, 
to  represent  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Juda- 
ism, as  that  arises  from  the  former  being  sufficient,  nrhOst 
the  latter  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  men  in  a  relig- 
ious point  of  view,  L  e.  to  supply  to  them  all  they  need, 
and  advance  them  to  all  of  which  they  are  capalde. 
That  this  is  the  theme  of  the  writer,  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  in  question  occurs  show ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  such  an  idea  might  not  have  occurred  to 
Paul  as  wdl  as  to  any  other  man.    Arguments  drawn 
from  such  special  terms,  moreover,  must  always  be  pre- 
carious when  urged  as  objections,  because  they  are  not 
only  indefinite,  but  are  mostly  negative  in  their  charac- 
ter.   A  minute  examination  shows  that  they  are  not  of 
much  force  in  the  present  case ;  for  if  the  expressions  re- 
ferred to  do  not  occur  in  the  same  form  in  Paul's  other 
episdes,  yet  similar  phrases  undoubtedly  prevail,  and 
the  variation  here  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
different  character  and  object  of  this  epistle.    See  this 
and  all  the  other  questions  connected  with  this  q)istle 
amply  reviewed  by  Dr.  Davidson  {Introd,  to  the  N.  T. 
iii,  163-295),  who,  however,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
these  peculiarities  indicate  the  co-operation  of  scnne  oth- 
er  hand  with  Paul  in  the  composition  of  the  epistle. 

&  It  yet  remains  that  we  should  look  at  the  extenal 
evidence  bearing  on  this  questioiL  Passing  by,  as  ^Hne- 
what  uncertain,  the  alleged  testimony  of  Peter,  who  ii 
supposed  (2  Pet.  iii,  15, 16)  to  refer  to  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  composition  of  Paul,  and  pasong  by  als( 
the  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which,  thougl 
very  decisive  as  to  the  antiquity  and  caiKmical  author- 
ity of  this  epistle  (see  Forstcr's  Inquiry^  sec  18),  yet  ss] 
nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  author,  we  come  to  conside 
the  testimony  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churche 
upon  this  subject  As  respects  the  former,  there  ar 
two  facts  of  much  importance.  The  one  is,  that  of  tb 
Greek  fathers  not  one  positively  ascribes  this  epistle  t 
any  but  Paul;  the  other  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  th| 
in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  Church  the  Pauline  oijgin  0 
this  epistle  was  ever  doubted  or  suspected  (compare  Oh 
hausen,  Opusc,  Theolog,  p.  95). 

In  the  Western  Church  this  epistle  did  not,  as  w 
have  seen,  meet  with  the  same  early  and  universal  re 
ception.  But  of  what  value  is  the  state  of  opinion  i 
the  early  churches  of  the  West  in  the  question  of  evi 
dence  now  before  us?  To  judge  of  this,  we  must  bdi 
in  mind  that  the  sole  amount  of  evidence  arising  froi 
the  testimony  of  the  Latin  churches  is  negative;  all  v 
can  conclude  fh>m  it,  at  the  most,  is  that  they  had  i 
sufficient  evidence  in  favor  of  this  epistle  being  Paul's 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  shadow  of  historical  e\ 
idence  against  its  being  his.  The  claims  of  Bamab« 
Clement,  and  Luke  rest  upon  mere  individual  conje< 
ture,  and  have  no  historical  support.  Supposing,  thei 
that  the  rejection  of  this  epistle  by  the  Latins  canro 
be  accounted  for  by  circumstances  pecidiar  to  them,  ed 
this  fact  cannot  diminish  the  weight  of  evidence  accn 
ing  from  the  unanlmi^  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatic 
Had  the  Latins  been  as  unanimous  in  favor  of  ApoUi 
or  Dement  as  the  Eastern  churches  were  in  favor  < 
Paul,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  The  vali 
of  Paul's  claims  would  in  that  case  have  been  equal 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  Easton  trad 
tion  and  the  value  of  the  Western.  This  would  hai 
furnished  a  somewhat  puzzling  problem ;  though  ev< 
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the  chnrch  at  Jenmlem,  or  the  Chrutuns  in  Palestine 
generally,  as  the  recipients.  Stoart  contends  for  the 
chnrch  at  Osarea,  not  without  some  show  of  reason ; 
but  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  fiivor  of  the 
ancient  tradition.  Two  things  make  this  dear,  says 
Lange :  the  one  is,  that  only  the  Christians  in  Jerusa- 
lem, or  those  in  Palestine  generally,  formed  a  great 
Jewish-Christian  Chnrch  in  ^e  proper  sense ;  the  other 
is,  that  for  the  loosening  of  these  from  their  religious 
sense  oi  the  Temple-worship  there  was  an  immpHiato 
and  pressing  necessity  (ApostoL  ZeUaUeTf  i,  176).  We 
know  of  no  purely  Jewish-Christian  community,  such 
as  that  addressed  m  this  epistle,  out  of  Palestine,  while 
the  whole  tone  of  the  epistle  indicates  that  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tem- 
ple. The  inscription  of  the  epistle,  ^p6^  'Eppaiovg, 
which  is  of  great  antiquity,  favors  the  same  conclusion 
(RoheitSf  DisctttsioM  on  the  Gospeltjp.215  Bq,),  Ebnord 
limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even  to  a  section  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Considering  such  passages 
as  V,  12;  vi,  10;  x,  82,  as  probably  inapplicable  to  Uie 
whole  of  that  church,  he  conjectures  that  Paul  wrote  to 
some  neophytes  whose  conversion,  though  not  mention- 
ed in  the  Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  apoe- 
tle*s  influence  in  this  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  22).  This,  however,  is  unneces- 
sary. 

y.  In  what  Language  was  it  written? — ^Like  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  the  Epi^c  to  the  Hebrews  has  afforded 
ground  for  much  unimportant  controversy  respecting 
the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The 
earliest  statement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (pre- 
served in  Euseb.  II,  E,  vi,  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
written  by  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  Luke 
into  Greek;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises  the 
identity  of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  that  of  the  Acts. 
This  statement  is  repeated,  after  a  long  interval,  by  £u- 
sebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  several  later  fathers;  but 
it  is  not  noticed  by  the  majority.  Nothing  is  said  to 
lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjec- 
ture suggested  by  the  style  of  the  epistle.  No  person  is 
said  to  have  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  original  The  Ar- 
amaic copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among  the 
few  modem  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original,  the  most 
distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  English  writer  in 
1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily  accessible  in  a 
Latin  tnmslation  in  Wolfs  Curm  Philologioce,  iv,  806- 
837).  The  same  opinion  has  found  in  Michaelis  a  stren- 
uous defender  (Introd,  iv,  221).  The  arguments  he  ad- 
duces, however,  are  more  specious  than  sound;  and  it 
has  been  abundantly  shown  by  Lardner,  Hug,  Eichhom, 
and  others,  that  this  opinion  is  untenable.  Bleek  (i,  6- 
23)  argues  in  support  of  a  Greek  original  on  the  grounds 
of  (1)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek;  (2)  the 
use  of  Greek  words,  which  could  not  be  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew  without  long  periphrase;  (3)  the  use 
of  paronomasia— under  which  h^  he  disallows  the  in- 
ference against  an  Aramaic  original  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  double  sense  given  to  liaBiiKff  fix,  15) ; 
and  (4)  the  use  of  the  Sept  in  quotations  and  references 
which  do  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  text  Why 
Paul  should  have  written  in  Greek  to  persons  residing 
in  Judsa  is  best  answered  by  the  reasons  which  Hug 
{IrUrod.  p.  326  sq.)  and  Diodati  {De  Chritto  Grace  to- 
quaUe  exercitaHoy  etc,  edited  by  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.R, 
Lond(Hi,  1843,  and  republished  in  the  Biblical  Repontory 
for  Jan.  1844)  have  adduced  to  show  that  Greek  was  at 
that  time  well  known  to  the  mass  of  the  Jews  (compare 
Tholuck,  i,  78). 

VL  Some  have  doubted  whether  this  compodtion  be 
justly  termed  an  epistle,  and  have  proposed  to  regard  it 
rather  as  a  treatise.  The  salutations,  however,  at  the 
dose  seem  rather  to  favor  the  common  opinion,  though 
it  is  of  little  moment  which  view  we  espouse. 

Vn.  Condition  of  the  Htbrewt  and  Scope  qfihe  Epit- 
^— The  numerous  Christian  churohesscatteredthrough- 


in  that  case  the  superiofity  of  the  Eastern  witnesses  to 
the  We^em  would  have  materially  advanced  the  daims 
of  tbe  apostle.  As  the  case  stands,  aU  the  positive  ex- 
ternal eridenoe  extant  is  in  favor  of  the  Pauline  authoi^ 
ihipofthisqitstle;  and  the  only  thing  against  it  is  that 
in  the  I^tin  churches  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
canmooly  received  txadition  on  the  subject  Under 
sochdicainstaiices,  the  claims  of  the  apostle  are  entitled 
to  be  icgaided  as  fully  subatantiated  by  the  external 
evidence. 

Tbe  nsnlt  of  the  previous  inquiry  may  be  thus  stated. 
L  Hktc  is  no  substantial  evidence,  external  or  internal, 
in  £iTvr  of  any  claimant  to  the  autharship  of  this  epis- 
tk  except  PftuL  2.  Th^e  is  nothing  incompatible  with 
ihe  soi^Mntioa  thAt  Paul  was  the  author  of  it  3.  The 
pffpQodenmce  of  tbe  internal,  and  all  the  direct  exter- 
nal etidenoe  goes  to  show  that  it  was  written  by  PauL 
(See  tbe  BOUotheca  Sacra,  Oct  1867.)  4.  The  appar- 
ent cniiridencf3  with  Luke^  phraseology  merely  go  to 
aikTr,  if  they  indeed  be  anything  moie  than  casual,  that 
he  exeraaed  more  than  usual  liberty  as  an  amannensis 
«  reporter  of  PlBuL 

m.  Tine  and  Place  of  ITri^My.— Assuming  the  Paul- 
ae  aotbonhip  of  the  epistle,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
me  le&en  and  where  it  was  written.  The  allusions  in 
xm,  19, 21,  poiDt  to  the  dosing  period  of  the  apostle's 
two  years*  imprisonment  at  Rome  as  the  season  during 
^tfae  soeoe  hoors^  of  which,  as  Hug  describes  them 
(/tfr»dL  p.  6(3),  he  composed  this  noblest  production  of 
bis  pea.  Modem  criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though 
k  kas  weakened  this  condusion,  by  substituring  the 
na&g  role  ^e^iuoic*  ''tbe  prisoners,"*  for  toiq  itcfuiig 
^v  (A.  V.  **  me  m  my  bonds")t  x,  34;  by  proposing  to 
isapRt  owoXeXv/dvov,  xiii,  23,  as  ^sent  away"  rather 
than  *a^  at  liberty ;"  and  by  urging  that  the  condition 
«ftke  writer,  as  portngred  in  xiii,  18, 19, 23,  is  not  nec- 
siBKily  that  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may  possibly 
he  w>  aOusion  to  it  in  xiii,  3.  In  this  date,  however, 
daest  all  who  receive  tbe  epistle  as  Paul's  concur;  and 
era  fay  those  who  do  not  so  recdve  it  neariy  the  same 
time  is  fixed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  fur- 
FJAed  by  tbe  epistle  itself  of  its  having  been  written 
a  gMd  while  after  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  had 
beoaoe  Quistian&  Tbe  references  to  former  teachers 
(a£,  7)  SDd  earlier  instruction  (v,  12  and  x,  32)  might 
mk  soy  time  after  the  first  years  of  the  Church ;  but 
tbe  ({aistle  was  evidently  written  before  the  destruction 
ef  Jeoaalem  in  AJ>.  70.  The  whole  aigument,  and  es- 
pedaSy  tbe  passages  viii,  4  sq.,  ix,  6  sq.  (where  the 
paeseat  toisea  of  tbe  Greek  are  unaccountably  changed 
■to  paat  in  tbe  KngKsh  version),  and  xiii,  10  sq.,  imply 
tkit  the  Temple  was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course 
cf  4hiae  sorice  was  carried  on  without  interruption. 
A  r%n^imn  reader,  JEcenly  watching  in  the  doomed  dty 
£r  the  folfifaneiit  of  his  Lord*8  prediction,  would  at  once 
nail  <jiui  tbe  ominous  references  to  **  that  which  bear- 
eik  tbofiB  and  briera,  and  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto 
CBM^,  whoee  end  is  to  be  burned;"  ''that  which  de- 
c^^^  sfed  waxetb  old,  and  is  ready  to  vamsh  away;" 
■li  tbe  coming  of  the  expected  ^  Day,"  and  the  remov- 
ing id  those  things  that  are  shaken  (vi,  8;  viii,  13 ;  x, 
2di,  37;  u, 27).  Yet  these  forebodings  seem  less  dis- 
tinct and  mniiTHitantia^  than  they  might  have  been  if 
attacd  immediatefy  before  the  catastrophe.  From  the 
expnaeioa  "they  of  (Awo)  Italy**  (xiii,  24),  it  has  been 
inftiiiJ  that  tbe  writer  oould  not  have  been  in  Italy; 
te  Winer  (Grammatik,  §  66, 6)  denies  that  the  prepo- 
nec* warily  bas  that  force.  Alford  {Comment,  iv, 
p.  68  sq.),  after  Holzmann  {Stud,  u,  Krit,  1859, 
9,97  sq.),  oontoids  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Judai- 
o^Ctaiedan  Chnrch  at  Borne;  but  in  that  case,  how 
it  have  been  needful  to  inform  them  of  Timothy's 
(ns  tbe  anthor  does  in  the  same  connection,  xiii, 

17.  To  whom  addreited, — ^That  the  parties  to  whom 
ftisffiatle  was  addresaed  were  converted  Jews  the  epis- 
€e  itodf  plainly  ahowSi    Andent  tradition  points  out 
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out  Jodiea  (Acts  ix,  81 ;  GaL  i,  22)  were  continiudly  ex- 
posed to  persecution  from  the  Jews  (1  Thess.  ii,  14), 
which  would  become  moie  searching  and  extensive  as 
chorches  multiplied,  and  as  the  growing  tmbulence  of 
the  nation  ripened  into  the  insurrection  of  A.D.  66. 
Personal  violence,  spoliation  of  property,  exdunon  from 
the  synagogue,  and  domestic  strife  were  the  universal 
forms  of  peoaecution.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one 
additional  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  op- 
pressors of  the  Christians.  Their  magnificent  national 
Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient  historical 
and  by  gentler  personal  recollections,  with  its  irresisti- 
ble attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and  mysterious  cer- 
emonies, might  be  shut  against  the  Hebrew  Christian. 
And  even  if,  amid  the  fierce  (actions  and  frequent  oecU- 
lations  of  authority  in  Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not 
often  laid  upon  him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which 
every  Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him — the  knowl- 
edge that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of 
Zion  was  rapidly  approaching.  Paral3rzed,  perhaps,  by 
this  consdousnesB,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attachment  to 
a  lower  form  of  Christianity,  they  became  stationary  in 
knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of  energy,  and  even  in 
danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ.  For,  as  afflictions  mul- 
t^)lied  round  them,  and  made  them  feel  more  keenly 
their  dependence  on  God,  and  their  need  of  near,  and 
frequent,  and  associated  approach  to  him,  they  seemed, 
in  consequence  of  their  Christianity,  to  be  receding  from 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  losing  that  means  cSf  com- 
munion with  him  which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angels, 
Moses,  and  the  high-priest — ^their  intercessors  in  h^v- 
en,  in  the  grave,  and  on  earthi— became  of  leas  impor- 
tance in  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian;  their  glory 
waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience.  Already  he 
felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superseding  the  Sabbath, 
the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What  could  take  the  place 
of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was  behind  the  veil,  and 
the  LevitioBl  sacrifices,  and  the  holy  city,  when  they 
should  cease  to  exist  ?  What  compensation  could  Chris- 
tianity offer  him  for  the  loss  which  was  pressing  the 
Hebrew  Christian  more  and  more  ? 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  just  left  his  place 
vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  to  Cephas  at 
Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  the  third  pillar  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given  to  understand  all  the 
greatness  of  this  want,  and  to  speak  the  word  in  sea- 
son. But  there  came  from  Bome  the  voice  of  one 
who  had  been  the  foremost  in  sounding  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  in- 
comprehoisible  to  the  Jew — one  who,  feeling  more  than 
any  other  apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  yet  dung  to  his  own  people  with  a  love  ever 
ready  to  break  out  in  impasaoned  words,  and  unsought 
and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness.  He  whom  Jerusa- 
lem had  sent  away  in  chains  to  Bome  again  lifted  up 
his  viHce  in  the  hallowed  dty  among  his  countrymen ; 
but  with  words  and  arguments  suited  to  their  capacity, 
with  a  strange,  borrowed  accent,  and  a  tone  in  which 
reigned  no  apostolic  authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  very 
love  fh>m  wayward  children  who  might  refuse  to  hear 
divine  and  saving  tmth  when  it  fell  fhxn  the  lips  of 
PauL 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  thdr  own  ground. 
His  answer  is,  ^  Your  new  faith  gives  you  Christ,  and 
in  Christ  all  you  seek,  all  your  fathers  sought.  In 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  you  have  an  all-snffident  Medi- 
ator, nearer  than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent  above 
Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more  sympathizing  and  more 
prevailing  than  the  high-priest  as  an  intercessor:  his 
Sabbath  awaits  you  in  heaven;  to  his  covenant  the  old 
was  intended  to  be  subservient;  his  atonement  is  the 
eternal  reality  of  which  sacrifices  arc  but  the  passing 
shadow ;  his  dty  heavenly,  not  made  with  hands.  Hav- 
ing him,  believe  in  him  with  all  your  heart — ^with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  future  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old, 
^<  under  present  and  prepared  for  coming  woe,  full 
y,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and  love.** 


Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hdnewm' 
We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing  out  step  by  step 
its  effect  upon  them,  but  we  know  that  the  recnilt  at 
which  it  aimed  was  achieved.  The  Church  M  Jerusa- 
lem did  not  apostatize.  It  migrated  to  Pella  (Eusebiua, 
ff,  EccL  iii,  5) ;  and  there,  no  longer  dwarfed  under  the 
cold  shadow  of  overhanging  Judaism,  it  foUowed  the 
Hebrew  Christians  of  the  D^perdon  in  graduaUy  enter- 
ing on  the  poasesdon  of  the  full  liberty  which  the  law 
of  Christ  allows  to  all. 

The  primary  design  of  this  epistle,  therefore,  was  to 
dissuade  those  to  whom  it  is  written  from  relapsing  into 
Judaism,  and  to  exhort  them  to  hdd  fast  the  truths  of 
Christianity  which  they  had  recdved.    For  this  pur- 
pose the  apostle  shows  the  superiority  of  the  latter  dis- 
pensation over  the  fwmer,  in  that  it  was  introduced  by 
one  far  greater  than  angels,  or  than  Moses,  from  whom 
the  Jews  recdved  their  economy  (i-iii),  and  in  that  it 
affords  a  more  secure  and  complete  salvation  to  the  sin- 
ner than  the  former  (iv-ix).    In  demonstrating  the  lat- 
ter podtion,  the  apostle  shows  that  in  point  of  dignity, 
perpetuity,  suffidency,  and  suitableness,  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  sacrifices  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  substance  and  reality,  while  these 
werelmt  the  type  and  shadow.    He  diows,  also,  that  by 
the  appearance  of  the  antitype  the  type  is  necefisarily 
Abolidied;  and  adduces  the  important  truth  that  iicm% 
through  Christ,  the  privilege  of  personal  access  to  God 
is  f^  to  all.    On  aU  this  he  founds  an  exhortation  to 
a  life  of  fdth  and  obedience,  and  shows  that  it  has  ever 
been  only  by  a  spiritual  recognition  and  wonhip  of  God 
that  good  men  have  participated  in  his  favor  (xi).    Tli€ 
epistle  condudes,  as  is  usual  with  Paul,  with  a  series  of 
practical  exhortations  and  pious  wishes  (xii-xiii). 

But  this  great  epistle  remains  to  after  times  a  key- 
stone binding  together  that  succession  of  inspired  men 
which  spans  over  the  ages  between  Moses  and  Jolm^ 
It  teaches  thq  Christian  student  the  substantial  identity 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether  given  through  thV 
prophets  or  through  the  Son;  for  it  shows  that  God*j 
purposes  are  unchangeable,  however  diversdy  in  differ 
ent  ages  they  have  been  **  reflected  in  broken  and  Htfn 
rays^  glancing  back  fh>m  the  troubled  waters  of  the  bu 
man  souL"  It  is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  t 
every  Christian  sufferer  in  inward  perplexity,  or  axnii 
^  reproaches  and  afflictions."  It  is  a  pattern  to  ever 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger  vie^ 
should  be  imparted,  gently,  reverently,  and  seasonably 
to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cUng  to  andent  forma,  and  i 
rest  in  accustomed  feelings. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smitb,  s.  v. 

VIIL  Literature, — ^1.  Of  general  introductoty  treatise 
beddes  the  formal  Introductiotu  of  Miohaelis,  Kicbbor 
De  Wette,  Davidson,  Bleek,  Home,  etc,  and  the  pro] 
gomena  in  the  regular  conunentaries  of  Stuart,  AliVji 
etc,  the  following  express  treatises  in  vdume  foam  mi 
be  espedally  named :  Zie^^er,  Eudeit,  (Gott.  1791,  Sv< 
Bratt,  De  arfjum,  et  aitct,  etc  (Gryph.  1806,  4:to^  ;  Sc 
farth,  De  Indole,  etc  (Lips.  1821,  8vo) ;  Winzer,  ZV  iS 
cerdotii  officio,  etc  (lips.  1825,  4to) ;  De  Groot,*  Oon^j 
ratio,  etc  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1826,  8vo) ;  Bleek,  Einleit^  (li« 
1828, 8vo) ;  Baumgarten-Crudus,  Conjectura^  etc  C Jei 
1829, 4to) ;  Gdpe,Fin(licM«,  etc  (UBw  1882, 8vo>  ;  Ort 
mann,  De  phUot,  Jud,  etc  (Lips.  1884^  4to) ;  Sten^; 
Zeuffniase^  etc  (Bamb.  1835,  8vo) ;  Forster,  Ajn^stoli 
Authority,  etc  (Lond.  1888,  8vo) ;  Thiersch,  Z>e  Ilj>^ 
Hd>r,  (Marburg,  1848, 8vo) ;  Mole,  De  Christoioffia^  4 
(HaUe,  1854) ;  Wiesder,  Untermchunff,  etc  (E^el,  1« 
8vo) ;  Riehm,  Lehrbegr.  etc  (1867, 8vo). 

2.  The  following  are  special  commentaries    on 
whole  of  the  epistle  alone,  the  most  important  of  -^iv^ 
are  here  dedgnated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed  :  Ax 
nadus,  Commentaria  (in  Opp,  I,  ii) ;  ChiyBoet4X]i,  JTv>^ 
ia  (in  Opp,  xii,  1) ;  Cyrii,  Commentaria  (in  Mai,  JSc-t 
Vet.  YIU,  ii,  147) ;  Alcuin,  Explanaiio  (in  C^>p.  X, 
Aquinas,  Expositio  (in  Opp,  vii) ;  *Calvin,  Com^nenti 
us  (in  Opp,  f  also  in  English,  by  Cotton,  Lond.  IGOo, 
by  a  d^gyman,  London,  1841, 12mo;  by  Owen,  'BL%J 
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1853,  9vo)\  Zamgle,  Annotations  (in  Opp,  iv,  564); 
CEcolampMluis,  Explanaiiones  (Aigent.  1534,  Basil,  1536, 
an>);  Me^ander,  Adnotationes  (Tig.  1539,  8vo);  Gran- 
£ft,  C'ommmtarius  (Paris,  1546, 8vo) ;  Bachmeifiter  [ed. 
LHicMMiaee],  BisptOatio  (Roet  1569, 8vo;  alsa  in  Germ. 
HaL  175&,  8to)  ;  Brentz,  Commentarius  (Tub.  1571, 4to) ; 
Hrponus,  Commaitarii  (Tig.  1585,  foi) ;  Giynieiu,  £i2s 
j^~T*^  (BoaiL  1587, 8vo);  Baocafod,  Commentarius  [in- 
dHii^  John]  (Rom.  1587, 4to) ;  Hmm,  Exegesis  (F.  ad 
X.  littii,  8vo) ;  De  Ribera  [concluded  by  others],  Cbm- 
wtarianm$  (Saitm.  1598,  Cologne,  1600,  Turin,  1605, 8vo) ; 
(;akaas,  Commentarius  (Duac  1578,  Lov.  1599,  8vo) ; 
Loetttres  [oa  chap,  i-vi]  (in  YTorlv) ;  Gameron, 
(in  6|^.  p.  366) ;  Crell,  Commentarius  ^ 
Off.  ii,  61) ;  Rung,  Anafysis  (ViL  1600, 8vo) ;  Nahum, 
Ctmmemfnruts  [including  GaL  and  Ephes.]  (Han.  1602, 
H9};  BoUock,  Commentarius  (Gen.  1605,  1610,  12mo; 
iiao  Amafysis,  Edifibuigh,  1605, 8vo) ;  Junius,  Enarratio 
(Om^^Sbe^f  1610, 8vo;  also  in  Opp.  i,  1368) ;  De  Tena, 
Csmmadarims  (Toledo,  1611, 1617,  foL;  with  additions 
\k  otben,  London,  1661,  foL ;  also  in  the  Critici  Saeri) ; 
hna,  CommaOarius  (Vit  1616,  4to) ;  C^apellns,  Obser^ 
ralMW  (Sed.  1684,  8vo);  Cooceius,  In.  Ep.  ad  H.  (in 
Ofp.  zii,  315);  Alting,  Pnelectiones  [on  chap,  i-x]  (in 
{^  hr) ;  Scnketus,  Idea  (Fracof.  1684, 8vo) ;  Slichting, 
Cvmmmtariua  (Bac.  1634, 8yo) ;  Jones,  Commentary  [in- 
dKLPhilem.]  (L(md.  1635,  foL);  Dickson,  Explanation 
Obctd.  1636, 1649;  Glasg.  1654;  Lond.  1889, 8vo);  Ra- 
fise,  Expomtio  (Pac  1636, 8vo) ;  Guillebert,  Paraphrase 
"m  Frohdi]  (Paris,  1638, 8vo) ;  Gerhard,  Commentarius 
(Jen,  1641,  1661,  4to);  Vincent,  Commentaria  (Paris, 
K44,  fiiL);  Domuune,  Commentary  (London,  1646,  fol.) ; 
Ladiciigton,  Conunentary  [chiefly  a  translation  of  Crell 
asd  Sfichtiiig]  (Lond.  1646,  foL) ;  Godeau,  Paraphrase 
[b  Fi«ieh]  (Paris,  1651, 12mo;  in  English,  Lond.  1715, 
1±BD) ;  Googe,  Commentcury  (London,  1655,  foL) ;  Home, 
Bqmsilio  (BnuiA.  1655, 4to) ;  Major,  Commentaria  (Jen. 
IC&a,  1668,  4to) ;  WaiMlalm,  Paraphrasis  (Havn.  1656, 
^;  Caspar  Streao^  Commentarius  (Hague,  1661, 4to) ; 
ExposUiou  (Lond.  1662,  foL) ;  Owen,  Exposition 
illnstrations]  (London,  1668-74, 4  vols.  foL ; 

1812-14,  7  vol&  8vo;  London,  1840,  4  vols.  8yo; 

1854, 7  vols.  8ro ;  abridged,  London,  1790, 1815, 4 

8to)  ;  ^Seb.  Schmid,  Commentarius  (Argent  1680, 

UpL  1698,  4to) ;  Maius,  Paraphrasis  (Giess.  1687, 1700, 

4t^;  liHcucb,  Incestigatio  (Anisterd.  1691, 4to);  ^Yan 

Bfteke,  ComameHtfioius  (Logd.  R  1693, 4to;  in  German, 

1707,  4to);  Groenwegen,  Vytlegginge  (Leyden, 

1702, 4to) ;  Nemeth,  ExpUcaJHo  (France  1695, 1702, 

4to);  De  Marck,  Commentarius  [including  min.  proph.] 

(TA.  1696,  5  T<ds.  4to;  1734^  2  yols.  foL);  Ackeisloot, 

Vpkggiaffe  (Hag.  1697, 4to;  in  German,  Bremen,  1714, 

4i»);  Gi^rghtan,  VerUaarinff  (AmsL  1699,  4to);  Hei- 

itggfif  Eacegetiea  [including  some  other  books  of  Scrip- 

tna]  (Tig.  1700,  1706,  1710,  4to);  Schomer,  ExegesU 

{iadDd.  past  of  1  Peter]  (Rost.  1701, 4to) ;  Braun,  Com- 

mmfarima  (Amst  1705,  4to) ;  Oleorius,  Analysis  (lips. 

TtQSi  Uoi) ;  Broehmaad,  Commentarius  (Havn.  1706, 4to) ; 

SUicfc,Aoto(Lipa.l710,4to);  *D'Ontrein,  FeriUoorw^ 

(AshL  1711,  4to;  in  German,  Frankf.  1718, 1718, 2  vols. 

^•);  Limborch,  Commentarius  [indud.  Acts  and  Rom.] 

(Batted.  1711,  CoL);  Oement  Streso,  Meditatien  (Amst 

1714, 4Co)  ;  DoiBche,  Commentarius  (Frankfort  et  Lips. 

1717, 4ta> ;  Yermaten,  Ontleeding  (Amsterd.  1722,  4to) ; 

HidR,  Verilaaring  (Rotterd.  1725,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Peirce 

[eoadaned  by  HaiUet],  Paraphrase  (London,  1727, 4to; 

d»  [vith  CoL  and  Phaj  ib.  1738,  4to;  in  Latin,  with 

by  J.  D.  Mkhaielis,  HaL  1747,  4to);  Duncan, 

(Edinb.  1781,  8vo;  1844,  12mo);  Cellarius, 

(Clm,  1731, 4to) ;  ^Rambach,  Erklantng  [ed. 

r]  (Frank!  1742, 4to);  Carpzov,  Exercitationes 

[iBiapariinn  iffith  Phik>]  (Hehnst  1750, 8vo;  in  Germ. 

ik  1796^  dro);  Anon.  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1750, 8vo;  in 

LidB,  1^  Semler,  HaUe,  1779, 8vo) ;  Sykes,  Paraphrase 

[Aaaa]  (Lond.  1755, 4to) ;  *Cramer,  ErMdnmg  (Copenh. 

1717, 4to);  IGchaelia,  ErktSrumg  (F^ank£  1762^,  1780- 

^  fvAk  8vo) ;  Stzeuensee,  ErklSrmg  (FlensK  1763, 4to) ; 


Baumgarten,  J?riZ5ra»^  (HaL  1763, 4to)  j  a  F.  Schmid, 
Observationes  (Lipsis,  1766,  8vo) ;  ZachariU,  ErMartmg 
(Gott  1771 ;  ed.  by  RosenmliUer,  ib.  1793, 8vo) ;  Morus, 
Uebersetzung  (Leipz.  1776, 1786, 8vo) ;  Blasche,  Comrnen" 
tar  (Leipzig,  1781,  8vo) ;  Abresch,  Annotationes  (L  B. 
1786-7,  3  vol&  8vo) ;  Delphinus,  Commentarius  [ioclud. 
John]  (Rom.  1787, 8vo) ;  Storr,  Erlduterung  (Tub.  1789, 
1809,  8vo);  ♦Emesti,  Lectiones  [edit  Dmdorf]  (Lips. 
1795,  8vo);  Bezel,  Versuch  (Leipzig,  1795,  8vo);  Val- 
necker,  Schola  (in  his  selections,  Amsterd.  1815,  ii,  345- 
600);  Schulz,  Anmerk.  (Breslau,  1818,  8vo);  Madean, 
Commentary  (London,  1819,  8vo);  W.  Jones,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1821, 8vo);  Boehme,  Commentarius  (Ups.  1825, 
8vo);  *Stuart,  Commentary  (Andover,  1827, 1833, 1851, 
1860;  Lond.  1837,  8vo);  G.Y.  Sampson.  Notes  (Lond. 
1828, 8vo);  *Bleek,  Commentar  (Berlin,  1828-41 ;  Elberf. 
1838, 1868,  8vo) ;  *Kuinol,  Commentarius  (Lipsiie,  1831, 
8vo);  Paulus,  Erlduterung  (Heidelb.  1833,  8vo);  Klce, 
Commentar  (Mainz,  1833, 8vo) ;  Knox,  Sermons  (Lond. 
1834, 8vo) ;  Bishop  Parry,  Exposition  (Lond.  1834, 8yo) ; 
Conder,  Notes  (Lond.  1834, 8vo) ;  Duke  of  Manchester, 
ArgwnaU  [of  chap,  i-iv,  11]  (Lond.  1835, 8vo) ;  *Thor 
luck,  Commentar  (Hambuig,  1^6, 1840, 8yo ;  translated, 
London,  1842,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  *Stier,  Auslegung  (Halle, 
1842, 8  vo ;  Brunswick,  1662, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Maurice,  Leo- 
tures  (London,  1846,  8vo) ;  Stengel,  ErHdrung  (Karls* 
ruhe,  1849,  8vo) ;  ^Delitzsch,  Commentar  (Leipz.  1850, 
8vo;  translated, Edinburgh,  1868-70, 2  vol8.8vo);  Miller, 
Notes  (Lond.  1851, 12mo) ;  ♦Turner,  Coiwn^itoiy  (N.  Y. 
1852, 8vo) ;  Ellard,  Commentary  (Edinburgh,  1854, 8vo) ; 
LUneman,  ErJdanmg  (Grotting.  1855, 8vo) ;  Tait,  Expo^ 
sition  (Lond.  1855, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Patterson,  Comnenta-' 
ry  (Edinb.  1856, 8vo) ;  F.  S.  Sampson,  Commentary  [ed. 
by  Dabney]  (New  York,  1856, 8vo) ;  Boultbee,  Lectures 
(London,  1856, 12mo) ;  Anon.  Comparison  with  Old  Test, 
(Lond.  1857, 12mo) ;  Am.  Bib.  Union,  Trans,  with  Notes 
(N.  Y.  1858,  4to) ;  Haldane,  Notes  (Lond.  1860, 12mo); 
Knowles,  Notes  (Lond.  1862, 8vo) ;  John  Brown,  ExpO' 
sition  (Lond.  1862, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kluge,  Erkldrung  (Neu 
Rup.  1863, 8vo) ;  Dale,  Discourses  (London,  1865, 8vo) ; 
Blech,  Predigten  (Danz.  1865,  in  pts.  8vo) ;  Hartmann, 
Ausleg.  (BerL  1866, 8vo);  Longking,  A^ote*  (N.Y.  1867, 
12mo) ;  Lindsay,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1867,  6  vols.  8vo) ; 
Kurtz,  Erkldr.  (Mitau,  1869,8vo) ;  Ewald,i:ri(;^.(Gott. 
1870, 8 vo) .    See  Epistle. 

Hebron  (Hebi  Chebron% 'j'i'^Ijn,  a  community;  Sept 
Xtfipwv),  the  name  of  an  important  city  and  of  several 
men,  also  (in  a  different  Heb.  form)  of  a  smaller  town. 

1.  A  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  situated  20  Ro- 
man miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  Beersheba  (Eusebius,  Onom.  s.  v.  'Ajcmcoi);  and 
still  extant,  18  miles  south  from  Jerusalem,  in  31^  32' 
30"  N,  lat,  35°  8'  20"  E.  long.,  at  the  height  of  2664 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Schubert).  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  ezisdng,  having  been 
built  ''seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,"  and  being 
mentioned  even  prior  to  Damascus  (Numb,  xiii,  22 ;  G:en. 
xiii,  18 ;  comp.  xv,  2).  Its  earlier  name  was  Kibjath- 
ABBA,  that  is,  the  city  ofArba,  from  Arba,  the  father  of 
Anak  and  of  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  in  and  around  He- 
bron (Gen.  xxiii,  2 ;  Josh,  xiv,  15 ;  xv,  8 ;  xxi,  11 ;  Judg. 
i,  10).  It  appears  still  earlier  to  have  been  called  Masi- 
RE,  probably  from  the  name  of  Abraham's  Amoritish 
ally  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxv,  27 ;  comp.  xiv,  13, 28) ;  but 
the  "^  oak  of  Mamre,"  where  the  patriarch  so  often  pitch- 
ed his  tent,  appears  to  have  been  not  in,  but  near  He- 
bron. (See  bek)w.)  The  chief  uiterest  of  this  city 
arises  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  remadcahle  events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs. 
Sarah  died  at  Hebron,  and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah,  to 
serve  as  a  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii,  2-20).  The  cave  is 
still  there,  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  Haram  or 
mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the  most  remarkable 
object  in  the  whole  city.  The  ancient  city  lay  in  a  val- 
ley, and  the  two  remaining  pools,  one  of  which  at  least 
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existed  in  the  time  of  David,  serve,  with  other  drcuin- 
etances,  to  identify  the  modem  with  the  andent  site 
(Gren.  xxxvii,  14;  2  Sbm.  iv,  12).     Much  of  the  life- 
time of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  spent  in  this 
neighborhood,  where  they  were  all  entombed,  and  it  was 
from  hence  that  the  patriarchal  family  departed  for 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxxvii,  14;  xlvi, 
1).   After  the  return  of  the  Israelites,  the  city  was  taken 
by  Joshua  and  given  over  to  Calet^  who  expeUed  the 
Anakim  from  its  territories  (Josh,  x,  86, 87 ;  xiv,  6-15 ; 
XV,  18-14 ;  Judg.  i,  20).    It  was  afterwards  made  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge,  and  assigned  to  the  priests  and  Le^ 
vites  (Josh,  xx,  7;  xxi,  11,  18).    David,  on  becoming 
king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence.    Here 
he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half,  here  most  of  his  sons 
were  bom,  and  here  he  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel 
(1  Sam.  ii,  1-4, 11;  1  Kings  ii,  11;  2  Sam.  v,  1,3).     On 
this  extension  of  his  kingdom  Hebron  ceased  to  be  suffi- 
ciently central,  and  Jerusalem  then  became  the  metrop- 
olis.   It  is  possible  that  this  step  excited  a  degree  of 
discontent  in  Hebron  which  afterwards  encouraged  Ab- 
salom to  raise  in  that  city  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  his  father  (2  Kings  xv,  9, 10).-  Hebron  was  one 
of  the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  10) ; 
and  after  the  exile,  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Palestine 
occupied  ^ebron  and  the  surrounding  viUages  (Neh.  xi, 
15).     Hebron  is  not  named  by  the  prophets,  nor  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  we  leam  from  the  Apocrypha,  and 
from  Joeephus,  that  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  was  recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabffius  (1 
Mace  V,  66 ;  Joeephus,  A  nt.  xii,  8, 6).    During  the  great 
war,  Hebron  was  seized  by  the  rebel  Simon  Giorides,  but 
was  recaptured  and  burnt  by  Cerealis,  an  officer  of  Ves- 
pasian (Joseph.  WaVf  iv,  9 ;  vii,  9).    Josephus  describes 
the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as  existing  in  his  day ;  and 
both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  all  subsequent  writers 
who  mention  Hebron  down  to  the  time  of  the  Grusades, 
speak  of  the  place  chiefly  as  containing  these  sepulchres. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  remarkable  stracture  enclosing 
the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  was 
called  the  "  Gastle  of  Abraham  f  and  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, this  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  city  itself,  till 
in  the  time  of  the  Grusades  the  names  of  Hebron  and 
Gastle  of  Abraham  were  used  interchangeably.    Hence, 
as  Abraham  is  also  distinguished  among  the  Moslems  by 
the  appellation  of  d-KkulUy  "the  Friend*'  (of  God),  this 
latter  epithet  became,  among  them,  the  name  of  the 
city;  and  they  now  know  Hebron  only  as  el-Khulil 
(Kobinson's  RuearcheSj  ii,456).     Soon  after  the  Grusa- 
4ers  had  taken  Jerusalem,  Hebron  also  appears  to  have 
passed  into  their  hands,  and  in  1100  was  bestowed  as  a 
fief  upon  Gerhard  of  Avennes;  but  two  years  after  it  is 
described  as  being  in  ruins  (Wilken,  Geich,  der  Krettz.  ii, 
44 ;  Saewulf,  Peregrin,  p.  269).     In  1167  Hebron  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric  (Will.  Tyr.  xx,  8),  and 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Hebron  long  remained  in  the  Rom- 
ish Ghurch,  for  it  occurs  so  late  as  A.D.  1865.    But  it 
was  merely  nominal;  for  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Saladin  in  1187,  Hebron  also  reverted  to  the  Moslems, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession.    In  the 
modem  history  of  Hebron,  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  the  part  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
district  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1884,  and  the  heavy  ret- 
ribution which  it  brought  down  upon  them.    They  held 
out  to  the  last,  and  gave  battle  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  near 
Solomon's  Pools.    They  were  defeated,  but  retired  and 
intrenched  themselves  in  Hebron,  which  Ibrahim  car- 
ried by  storm,  and  gave  over  to  sack  and  pillage.    The 
town  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow  it  then  sus- 
tained.   In  the  14th  century  pilgrims  passed  from  Sinai 
to  Jerusalem  direct  through  the  desert  by  Beersheba 
and  Hebron.    In  the  following  century  this  route  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  for  that  by  Gaza ;  yet  the  pil- 
grims sometimes  took  Hebron  in  their  way,  or  visited  it 
fmm  n«,2m    xhe  travellers  of  that  period  describe  as 
ere  an  immense  charitable  establishment,  or 


hospital,  where  1200  loaves  of  bread,  beades  oil  and  oth< 
er  condiments,  were  daily  distributed  to  aU  comers,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  religion,  at  the  annual  expeoie 
of  20,000  ducats.  Hebron  continued  to  be  occasionally 
visited  by  European  travellers  down  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  17  th  century,  but  from  that  time  till  the  present 
century  it  appears  to  have  been  little  frequented  by 
them.  The  principal  travellers  who  have  been  more  re- 
cently there  are  Seetzen,  All  Bey,  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Poujoulat,  Monro,  Stephens,  Paxton,  Lonl  Lindsay,  Kiu- 
segger,  Schubert,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  OUn,  De  Sanlcy, 
Stanley,  etc 

The  town  of  Hebron  lies  low  on  the  sloping  sides  of  a 
narrow  valley  (of  Mamre),  surrounded  by  rocky  hiDs. 
This  is  thought  to  be  the  "  valley  of  Esdicol,"  whence 
the  Jewish  spies  got  the  great  bunch  of  grapes  (Numb, 
xiii,  28).    Its  sides  are  still  clothed  with  luxuriant  vine- 
yards, and  its  grapes  are  considered  the  finest  in  Soath- 
em  Palestine.    Groves  of  gray  (dives,  and  some  other 
fruit-trees,  give  variety  to  the  scene.    The  valley  runs 
fh)m  north  to  sooth ;  and  the  main  quarter  of  the  town, 
surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  venerable  Haram^ 
lies  partly  on  the  eastem  slope  (Gen.  xxxvii,  14;  <omp. 
xxiii,  19).    The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  solidly  built,  ilat- 
roofed,  each  having  one  or  two  small  cupolas,   llie  town 
has  no  walls.    The  streets  are  narrow,  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  yards  in  width ;  the  pavement,  where  one 
exists,  is  rough  and  difficult.    The  shops  are  well  fur- 
nished, better  indeed  than  those  of  towns  of  the  same 
class  in  Egypt,  and  the  commodities  are  of  a  very  simi- 
lar description.    The  only  display  of  local  manufactures 
is  the  produce  of  the  glass-works,  for  which  the  place 
has  long  been  celebrated  in  these  parts.    Gates  are 
placed  not  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  but  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  interior,  and  are  closed  at  night  for  the 
better  preservation  of  order,  as  well  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication between  the  difierent  quarters. 

There  are  nine  mosques  in  Hebron,  none  of  which 
possess  any  architectural  or  other  interest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  massive  stmcture  which  is  built  over  the 
tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  This  is  esteemed  by  the  Mos- 
lems one  of  their  holiest  places,  and  Gfaristians  are  rig- 
orously excluded  from  it.  The  only  Europeans  who, 
until  a  late  period,  have  found  their  way  to  the  interior, 
were  Ali  Bey  and  Giovaniu  Finati,  the  Italian  servant  of 
Mr.  Bankes.  The  best  account  of  it  is  that  furnished 
by  the  Rev.  Y.  Monro,  who  states  that  <*  the  mosque, 
which  covers  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  contains  the 
patriarchal  tombs,  is  a  square  building,  with  little  exter* 
nal  decoration,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Behind  ii 
is  a  small  cupola,  with  eight  or  ten  windows,  beneatl 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Esau,  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  lying  among  the  patriarchs.  Ascending  from  th* 
street,  at  the  comer  of  the  mosque,  you  pass  through  ai 
arched  way  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  wide  platform,  a 
the  end  of  which  is  another  diort  ascent;  to  the  left  i 
the  court,  out  of  which,  to  the  left  again,  you  enter  th 
mosque.  The  dimensions  within  are  about  forty  pace 
by  twenty-five.  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the  doc 
is  the  tomb  of  Sarah,  and  b^^ond  it  that  of  Abrahan 
having  a  passage  between  them  into  the  court,  Qom 
sponding  with  these,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moequ 
are  those  of  Isaac  and  RebeluUi,  and  behind  tb^n  is 
recess  for  prayer,  and  a  pulpit.  These  tombs  ^csembl 
small  huts,  with  a  window  on  each  side  and  foldinj 
doors  in  fh>nt,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  of  woo^ 
and  the  upper  of  iron  or  bronze  bars  plated.  'With! 
each  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  the  sarcophagus  thi 
lies  in  the  cave  below  the  mosque,  which  no  one  is  a 
lowed  to  enter.  Those  seen  above  resemble  coffins  \ni 
pyramidal  tops,  and  are  covered  with  green  silk,  letter 
with  verses  fVom  the  Koran.  The  doors  of  these  torn 
are  left  constantly  open ;  but  no  one  enters  those  of  H 
women — at  least  men  do  not  In  the  mosque  is  a  bald 
kin,  supported  by  four  columns,  over  an  octagonal  figu 
of  black  and  white  marble  inlaid,  around  a  small  hole 
the  pavement,  through  which  a  chain  passes  from  1 
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top  of  the  eiDOpy  to  a  lamp  contimudly  borning  to  give 
fight  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where  the  actual  sar- 
eophi^  rest.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  court  U  the 
duef  place  of  prayer;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
■icaqiie  are  two  larger  tombe,  where  are  deposited  the 
bodies  of  Jacob  and  Leah**  (Summer's  Ramble^  i,  245). 
The  Gsre  itself  he  does  not  describe,  nor  does  it  appear 
thai  even  TtforiCTna  aire  admitted  to  it;  for  Ali  Bey  (a 
Spaaiaid  tnTdUng  4s  a  Moslem)  does  not  even  mention 
the  care  bdow  while  deecribiiig  the  shrines  of  the 
mos^ae.  John  Sandefwm  (A.D.  1601)  expressly  says 
that  Booe  mi^^  enter,  but  that  persons  might  view  it, 
ai  fir  « the  lamp  allowed,  through  the  hole  at  the  top, 
Jfealems  being  furnished  with  more  light  for  the  pur- 
pose than  Jews.  At  an  earlier  period,  however,  when 
yie  Holy  iMod  was  in  the  power  of  the  Christians,  ac- 
een  was  not  denied ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  that 
the  saorcophagi  aboTe  ground  were  shown  to  the  gener- 
siity  €^ pilgrims  as  what  they  desired  to  see;  but  if  a 
nch  Jew  oflfered  an  additional  fee,  '^  an  iron  door  is  open- 
ed, wh^  dates  from  the  time  of  our  forefathers  who 
lot  in  peace,  and,  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hands, 
tk  visitcv  descends  into  a  first  cave,  which  is  empty, 
tEmxses  a  eeoond  in  the  same  state,  and  at  last  reaches 
a  tfaitd,  whic^  contains  ax  sepulchres,  those  of  Abra- 
kaa,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and 
Loll,  one  opposite  the  other.  All  these  sepulchres  bear 
ian^itions,  the  letters  being  engraved ;  thus,  upon  that 
if  Abcaham :  *  This  is  the  sepulchre  of  our  Dsither  Abra- 
kn,  Bpon  whom  be  peace  ;*  even  so  upon  that  of  Isaac 
dd  d  the  other  sepulchres.  A  lamp  bums  in  the  cave 
and  vfoa  the  s^olchrcs  continually,  both  night  and 
&t;  and  you  there  see  tabs  filled  with  the  bones  of  Is- 
ne&tes;  for  it  is  a  custom  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  bring 
hither  the  bones  and  relics  of  their  forefathers,  and  leave 
them  there,  onto  tliis  day"  (Jtineraty,  i,  77 ;  ed.  Asher, 
fiedio,  1840).  The  identity  of  this  place  with  the  cave 
«f  Hidipdah  b  one  of  the  few  local  traditions  in  Pales- 
doe  which  even  Dr.  Bobinson  suffers  to  pass  without 
fiipate,  and  may  thereforo  be  taken  for  granted.  M. 
Fiecotti,  an  engineer  to  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  has 
lit^  had  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  examining  the 
bmUaag;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1862  the  prince 
flf  Wales  and  his  soite  were  allowed  to  visit  the  inte- 
is;  at  whioh  a  descripdon  is  given  in  App.  ii  to  Stan- 
l^s  LeetmnM  on  the  Jewish  Church,  pL  i :  '^  We  reached 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  massive  wall  of  inclosure. 
• . .  Up  the  ste^  flight  of  the  exterior  staircase,  gazing 
dose  at  hand  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  wall,  amply 
JBitifying  Joeephos^s  account  of  the  marble-like  appear- 
of  the  huge  stones  which  compose  it,  we  rapidly 
At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  which  by  its 
It  showed  that  the  platform  of  the  mosque  was 
«&  the  appennost  slope  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  above 
(ft  levtl  where,  if  anywhere,  the  sacred  cave  would  be 

a  sharp  torn  at  once  brought  us  within  the  pre- 
revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time  the  wall  ttom 
tht  iaaide.  .  .  .  We  passed  at  once  through  an  open 
eoiat  into  the  mosque.  With  regard  to  the  building 
Tta^  two  points  at  once  became  apparent.  First,  it 
WM  dear  that  it  had  been  originally  a  Byzandne  church. 
To  SBf  one  acquainted  with  the  cathedral  of  Sl  Sophia 
St  CoastandDople,  and  with  the  monastic  churches  of 
Momt  Athos,  this  is  evident  from  the  double  narthex, 
er  poztioa^  and  from  the  four  piOars  of  the  nave.  Sec- 
oidly,  it  was  dear  that  it  had  been  converted  at  a  much 
hter  period  into  a  mosque.  ...  I  now  proceed  to  de- 
B&e  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs,  premising  always 
tittt  these  tomba,  like  all  those  in  Mussulman  mosques, 
■d,  indeed,  like  most  tombs  in  Christian  churches,  do 
aii  pugfeaa  to  be  the  actual  places  of  sepolture,  but  are 
■Bdy  monuments  or  cenotaphs  in  honor  of  Uie  dead 
vhs  lie  beneath.  Each  is  inclosed  with  a  separate 
ihqieior  sfanne,  closed  with  gates  or  railings  similar  to 
ttsae  which  surround  or  enclose  the  spedal  chapels  or 
nyai  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.    The  first  two  of 

duines  or  chapels  are  contained  in  the  inner  por- 


tico, or  narthex,  before  the  entrance  into  the  actual 
building  of  the  mosque.  In  the  recess  on  the  right  is 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  in  the  recess  on  the  left  that  of 
Sarah,  each  guarded  by  silver  gates.  The  shrine  of 
Sarah  we  were  requested  not  to  enter,  as  being  that  of  a 
woman.  A  pall  lay  over  it.  The  shrine  of  Abraham, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  was  thrown  open.  The 
chamber  is  cased  in  marble.  The  so-called  tomb  con- 
sists of  a  coflin-like  structure,  about  dx  feet  high,  built 
up  of  plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung  with  three 
carpets  —  green  etnbroidered  with  gold.  Within  the 
area  of  the  church  or  mosque  were  shown  the  tombs  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They  are  placed  under  separate 
chapels,  in  the  waEs  of  which  are  windows,  and  of  which 
the  gates  are  grated,  not  with  silver,  but  iron  bars. 
Their  situation,  planted  as  they  are  in  the  body  of  the 
mosque,  may  indicate  their  Christian  origin.  In  almost 
an  Mussulman  sanctuaries,  the  tombs  of  distinguished 
persons  are  placed,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  but 
in  the  comers.  To  Rebekah's  tomb  the  same  decorous 
rule  of  the  exchisiou  of  male  visitors  naturally  applied 
as  in  the  case  of  Sarah's.  But  on  requesting  to  see  the 
tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were  entreated  not  to  enter.  .  .  .  The 
chapel,  in  fact,  contains  nothing  of  interest ;  but  I  men- 
tion this  story  both  for  the  sake  of  the  singular  senti- 
ment which  it  expresses,  and  also  because  it  well  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  feeling  which  has  tended  to  preserve 
the  sanctity  of  the  place--an  awe,  amounting  to  terror, 
of  the  great  personages  who  lay  beneath,  and  who 
would,  it  was  supposed,  be  sensitive  to  any  disrespect 
shown  to  their  graves,  and  revenge  it  accordingly.  The 
shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  shown  in  recesses,  cor- 
responding to  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  in  a 
separate  doister  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  mosque. 
.  .  .  It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  point  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  subject  of  the  greatest  interest, 
namely,  the  sacred  cave  itself,  in  which  one  at  least  of 
the  patriarchal  family  may  possibly  still  repose  intact — 
the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  to  this  object  our  inquiries  throughout  were  direct- 
ed. One  indication  alone  of  the  cavern  beneath  was 
virible.  In  the  interior  of  the  mosque,  at  the  comer  of 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  was  a  small  circular  hole,  about 
eight  inches  across,  of  which  one  foot  above  the  pave- 
ment was  built  of  strong  masonry,  but  of  which  the 
lower  part,  as  far  as  we  could  see  and  feel,  was  of  the 
living  rock.  This  cavity  appeared  to'open  into  a  dark 
space  beneath,  and  that  space  (which  the  guardians  of 
the  mosque  believed  to  extend  under  the  whole  plat- 
form) can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  ancient  cav- 
ern of  Machpelah.  This  was  the  only  aperture  which 
the  guardians  recognised.  Once,  they  said,  2500  years 
ago,  a  servant  of  a  great  king  had  penetrated  through 
some  other  entrance.  He  descended  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  and  of  remarkable  corpulence ;  he  return- 
ed blind,  deaf,  withered,  and  cripplecL  Since  then  the 
entrance  was  dosed,  and  this  aperture  alone  was  left, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  suffering  the  holy  air  of  the  cave 
to  ^acape  into  the  mosque,  and  be  scented  by  the  faith- 
ful; partly  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a  lamp  to  be  let 
down  by  a  chain,  which  we  saw  suspended  at  the  mouth, 
to  bum  upon  the  sacred  cave.  We  asked  whether  it 
could  not  be  lighted  now.  *  No,'  they  said ;  *  the  saint 
likes  to  have  a  lamp  at  night,  but  not  in  the  full  day- 
light.' With  that  glimpse  into  the  dark  void  we  and 
the  world  without  must  for  the  present  be  satisfied. 
Whether  any  other  entrance  is  known  to  the  Mussul- 
noans  themsdves  must  be  a  matter  of  doubt  The  orig- 
inal entrance  to  the  cave  if  it  is  now  to  be  found  at  all, 
must  probably  be  on  the  southern  face  of  the  hill,  be- 
tween the  mosque  and  the  gallery  containing  the  shrine 
of  Joseph,  and  entirely  obstracted  by  the  andent  Jew- 
ish wall,  probaUy  built  across  it  for  this  very  purpose.*' 
This  account  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  results 
of  the  researches  of  M.  Pierotti,  who  states,  in  a  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  April 80, 1862,  "The  trae  entrance  to 
the  patriarchs'  tomb  is  to  be  seen  dose  to  the  western 
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wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  near  the  north-west  comer;  it 
is  guarded  by  a  very  thick  iron  railing,  and  I  was  not 
allowed  to  go  near  it.  I  observed  that  the  Mussulmans 
themselves  did  not  go  very  near  it.  In  the  court  oppo- 
site the  entrance-gate  of  the  mosque  there  is  an  open- 
ing, through  which  I  was  allowed  to  go  down  for  three 
steps,  and  I  was  able  to  ascertain  by  sight  and  touch 
that  the  rock  exists  there,  and  to  conclude  it  to  be  about 
five  feet  thick.  From  the  short  observations  I  could 
make  during  my  brief  descent,  as  also  from  the  consid- 
eration of  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  the  little  in- 
formation I  extracted  from  the  chief  santon,  who  jeal- 
ously guards  the  sanctuary,  I  consider  that  a  part  of  the 
grotto  exists  under  the  mosque,  and  thai  the  other  part 
is  imder  the  court,  but  at  a  lower  level  than  that  lying 
mider  the  mosque.**    See  Machpelau. 

The  court  in  which  the  mosque  stands  is  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  and  lofty  wall,  formed  of  large  stones, 
and  strengthened  by  square  buttresses.  This  wall  is  the 
greatest  antiquity  in  Hebron,  and  even  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes  that  it  may  be  substantially  the  same  which  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  14 ;  ITar,  iv,  9,  7),  and 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomut,  s.  v.  Arboch),  as  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham.  A  common  Moslem  tomb  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron  passes  as  the  tomb  of  Abner. 
He  was  certainly  interred  in  this  city  (2  Sam.  iii,  32); 
and  the  head  of  Ishbosheth,  after  his  assassination,  was 
deposited  in  the  same  sepidchre  (2  Sam.  iv,  12);  but 
there  is  slight  evidence  in  favor  of  the  tradition  which 
professes  to  point  out  this  locality  to  the  modem  travel- 
ler. Besides  this  venerable  wall,  there  is  nothing  at 
Hebron  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity  save  two  reser- 
voirs for  rain-water  outside  the  town.  One  of  these  is 
just  without  the  southern  gate,  in  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley. It  is  a  laige  basin  188  feet  square,  and  21  feet  8 
inches  deep.  It  is  built  of  hewn  limestone  of  very  solid 
wortnnanship,  and  obviously  of  ancient  date.  The  depth 
of  water  of  course  varies  at  different  times  of  the  year: 
in  May  it  is  14  feet.  The  descent  is  by  flights  of  steps 
at  the  four  comers,  by  which  the  water  is  brought  up  in 
vessels  and  skins,  and  poured  out  into  trougl^  for  the 
flocks,  or  carried  away  for  domestic  uses.  Just  at  the 
north  end  of  the  main  part  of  the  town  is  another  and 
smaller  pool,  also  occupying  the  bed  of  the  valley,  and 
measuring  85  feet  by  55,  with  a  depth  of  18^  feet,  con- 
taining (in  May)  7  feet  of  water.  These  cisterns,  which 
are  connected  with  no  perennial  springs,  and  which  are 
filled  only  by  the  rains,  seem  (at  least  in  summer)  to  be 
the  main  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  water,  al- 
though that  of  the  larger  pool  is  neither  dear  nor  clean. 
As  these  pools  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquity,  one  of 
them  is  in  all  likelihood  the  ''pool  of  Hebron**  over 
which  David  hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth  (2 
Sam.  iv,  12). 

The  present  population  of  Hebron  has  not  been  clear- 
ly ascertained,  but  is  probably  about  5000.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Moslems,  of  fierce  and  intolerant  char- 
acter. There  are  no  resident  Christians.  The  Jews 
amount  to  about  50  families,  mosUy  natives  of  different 
countries  of  Europe,  who  have  emigrated  to  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  bones  laid  near  the  sep- 
ulchres of  ftieir  illustrious  ancestors.  They  have  two 
synagogues  and  several  schools.  As  usual,  they  have  a 
*  quarter  of  the  city  to  themselves,  where  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  mean.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, however,  they  are  in  tolerable  repair,  and  white- 
washed. 

The  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.  Vineyards 
and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  chiefly  olive-trees,  cover 
the  valleys  and  arable  grounds ;  while  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  hills,  although  stony,  are  covered  with  rich  pas- 
tures, which  support  a  great  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  constituting  an  important  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry and  wealth  of  Hebron.  The  hill-countiy  of  Ju- 
dah,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  indeed  highly  produc- 
tive, and  under  a  paternal  government  would  be  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  large  population.    That  it  did  so 


once  is  manifest  from  the  great  number  and  eictent  of 
ruined  terraces  and  dilapidated  towns.  It  is  at  present 
abandoned,  and  cultivation  ceases  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  north  of  the  town.  The  hills  then  become  cov- 
ered with  prickly  and  other  stunted  trees,  which  furnish 
Bethlehem  and  other  villages  with  wood.  Aboat  a  mile 
from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest  oak- 
trees  in  Palestine.  It  stands  quite  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  feet  in  girth,  and  its  branches 
cover  a  space  90  feet  in  diameter.  This,  say  some,  is 
the  very  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  it  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
patriarch  (Porter's  Handbook^  p.  67  sq.).— Kitto ;  Smith ; 
Fairbaim. 

2.  The  third  son  of  Eohath  the  Levite,  and  hence 
the  unde  of  Moses  (Exod.  vi,  18 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  2, 18 ;  xv, 
9;  xxiii,  12, 19).  B.C.  ante  1788.  His  descendants  axe 
called  Hebroitites  (Numb,  iii,  27,  etc). 

3.  A  son  of  Mareshah,  and  apparently  grandaon  of 
Caleb  of  Judah  (1  Chion.  ii,  42, 48).     RC  post  1612. 

4.  (Heb.  Ehron'y  "jinay,  prob.  for  'J'i'na?,  Abdon^  as 
many  MSS.  read ;  Sept  'E/3p<^,  Vulg.  A  ftmn.)  A  town 
on  the  northern  border  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  28) ;  pos- 
sibly the  same  (Keil,  Comment,  in  loc)  elsewhere  (Joeh. 
xxi,  80)  called  Abdon  (q.  v.). 

He^ronite  (Heb.  Chebroni'y  "^ai^tan,  Sept.  Xc/Spwy 
and  X€/3p<tfV(,  Yulg.  IIebromta)f  a  demgnation  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hebron,  the  third  son  of  Kohath,  who  waa 
the  second  son  of  Levi,  the  younger  brother  of  Amram, 
father  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Exod.  \a,  18 ;  Numb,  iii,  19 ; 
1  Chron.  vi,  2, 18;  xxiii,  12).    The  immediate  children 
of  Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  £xod.  vi, 
21, 22),  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "family^  (miahpa- 
chah)  of  Hebronites  (Numb,  iii,  27 ;  xxvi,  68 ;  1  Chit>n. 
xxvi,  28, 80, 81)  or  Bene-Hebron  (1  Chron.  xv,  9 ;  xxiii, 
19),  who  are  often  mentioned  in  the  enumerations  of  the 
Levites  in  the  passages  above  cited.    Jeriah  was  the 
head  of  the  family  in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chron.  Tg^Hii^ 
19;  xxvi,  81 ;  xxiv,  28:  in  the  last  of  these  passages 
the  name  of  Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  has  been  supplied  in  the  A.  Y.  from  the  other  lists^ 
In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them  settled  at 
Jazer,  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere  named  as  a  Le- 
vitical  dty), "  mighty  men  of  valor"  (il'n  ''Sa),  2700  in 
number,  who  were  superintendents  for  the  king  over  the 
two  and  a  half  tribes  in  regard  to  all  matters  sacred  and 
secular  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  31, 82).    At  the  same  time  1700 
of  the  family  under  Hashabiah  held  the  same  office  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  (ver.  80). — Smith. 

Heckewelder,  John  Gottueb  ERNESrra,  a  dis- 
tinguished Moravian  missionary  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  bom  at  Bedford,  England,  Mar.  12, 1743, 
where  his  father,  who  had  fled  from  Moravia  for  Wkte 
sake  of  religious  Uberty,  was  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1754,  young  Hecke- 
welder  came  to  America  with  his  parents.  At  the  mf^e 
of  nineteen  years  (1762)  he  accompanied  Christian  Fred- 
erick Post,  an  Indian  teacher  and  colonial  agent,  to 
the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  in  Ohio^  where  they  attempted 
to  establish  a  mission  among  the  natives.  This  enter- 
prise proving  a  failure,  Hedcewelder  labored  for  some 
time  as  the  assistant  of  David  Zeisberger,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. In  the  spring  of  1771  he  joined  this  illus- 
trious evangelist  at  Friedenstadt,  on  the  Beaver  Cn^elc* 
Pa.,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  shared  all  the  luuxi- 
ships,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  the  Indian  miasioiiy  At 
its  various  stations  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  See  Zkis- 
BBBOER,  Davtd.  In  the  course  of  this  period  he  inar-< 
ried  Miss  Sarah  Ohneberg  (July  4, 1780),  at  Salens,  Oliio, 
which  was  probably  the  first  wedding  ever  solemnized 
in  that  state.  Having  severed  his  connection  witk  tlio 
mission  (October,  1786)  on  account  of  his  wife's  feeV^e 
health,  he  was  appointed  (1788)  agent  of  the  <<  Society 
of  the  United  Brethren  for  propagating  the  CSoeifKd 
among  the  Heathen"  [see  Ettwein,  John],  and 
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npetttd  but  unsueoeasfbl  attempts,  in  consequence  of 
the  bdifli  War,  to  survey  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Tusca- 
isvu  YtOey,  granted  to  the  Christian  Indians  by  Con- 
gRS  m  an  indemnification  for  their  losses  in  the  Revo- 
litiuL    In  1792  and  1798  he  was  twice  appointed  a»- 
flitaBt  peace  commissioner  by  the  United  States  gov- 
eDiBKBt,tnd  was  active  in  aiding  the  other  commission- 
en  to  fanagaboat  a  pacification.    These  homane  efforts, 
howereTf  proved  abortive,  and  the  war  continued,  end- 
ing in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Western  tribes.    In  1801 
be  tmkd  at  GnadenhUtten,  Ohio,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  agency  until  1810,  when  he  resigned. 
The  rest  of  his  Hie  he  spent  at  Bethlehem  in  literary  la- 
hcn,  piododng  two  works,  namely.  An  Account  of  the 
Hkiemf,  Mamters,  atd  Outoms  of  the  Indian  Nations 
vko  cnee  wJutbOed  Penmsylvama  and  the  neighboring 
Staia  (PhihKlelphia,  1818;  transl.  into  French  by  Du- 
poiKeaB,Ptois,1822,8vo);  and  A  Narrative  of  the  Mi$- 
nm^Ae  Un^ed  Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and  AfO' 
hfyan  ImHoM  (Philadelphia,  1820).    He  died  January 
31, 1S23.    General  Cass  criticifled  his  writings  in  the 
Xmlk  Amer.  Review,  vol.  xxvi     See  also  Rondthaler, 
Uft  ofHedewdder  (Phlla.  1847, 12mo).     (£.  de  &) 

Bedding  Elijah,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  June 
~,  ITSd    Trained  religiously  by  a  pious  mother,  he  was 
ODTeited  on  the  Vergennes  (^uit,  Vermont,  in  1798, 
isd  in  1800  was  licensed  to  preach.    His  early  labors 
a  the  itineraiit  ministry  were  full  of  toil  and  privation, 
ad  he  eften  met  with  fierce  persecution ;  but  powerful 
rerinbfoDawed  his  ministry,  especially  in  Vermont  and 
3kv  Hampshire.     On  the  16th  of  June,  1801,  he  was 
daitted  on  trial  in  the  Kew  York  Annual  Conference, 
ed  appointed  to  Plattsburg  Circuit;  in  1802  to  Fletcher; 
is  1803  to  Bridgewater  Circuit,  New  Hampshire ;  after 
vliidi  his  woric  as  a  preacher  lay  wholly  in  New  £ng- 
Icnd.   In  1807  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  New 
Haapdiire  District.     The  country  was  moimtaiuous, 
i^iriT  settled,  and  poor ;  and  Mr.  Iledding^s  whole  re- 
oe^  far  the  first  year  were  $4  25,  besides  his  travelling 
cx^waiea.    In  1808  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Oaetai  Conference  held  at  Baltimore.     A  plan  for  a 
''ddegsted"  General  Conference  was  discussed  by  this 
Mr,  aad  at  first  rejected;  a  rupture  seemed  immi- 
Mit,  bot  a  reconsid^ation  was  lutMight  about,  largely 
^BM^  Heddin^s  inflaence,  and  the  plan  was  finally 
«%ted.    In  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  New  Lon- 
te  District,  and  in  1810  ho  married.     In  the  ten 
5««»  befine  his  marriage  he  travelled  8000  miles  a  year, 
lad  preached  nearly  every  day.    His  pay  for  this  time 
snaged  #45  per  annom.    **The  circuits  were  large, 
tAoi  requiring  three  to  five  hundred  miles  to  complete 
<!«  maad,  and  this  round  was  completed  in  from  two  to 
■X  weeks,  during  which  a  sermon  was  to  be  preached 
<ad  a  dan  met  daily;  and  often  three  sermons  and 
tee  dass^  to  be  attended  on  the  Sabbath.    The  jour- 
aert,  too,  were  performed  ...  on  horseback,  through 
n«2^  and  miiy  ways,  and  through  wildernesses  where 
^  md  as  yet  had  been  cast  up.    Rivers  and  swamps 
wve  to  be  forded.     Nor  could  the  journey  be  delayed. 
On,  SB,  anst  the  itinerant  press  his  way,  through  the 
drriiiliii|^  rains  of  summer,  the  chilling  deet  of  spring 
V  aacaam,  and  the  driving  blasts  or  piercing  cold  of 
vintur;  ad  often  amid  perils,  weariness,  hunger,  and  al- 
most nairfdnraH,  carrr^ing  the  Bread  of  life  to  the  lost 
adperiahing.   Aiidthen,whentheday  of  toil  was  end- 
ed, aa  the  creviced  hut  of  the  frontier  settler,  the  weary 
saeraBt,  among  tbose  of  kindred  hearts  and  sympathies, 
fand  a  eofdial  though  humble  place  of  repose.''  .... 
*fetventy-foiir  years  before  his  election  to  the  epis- 
be  received  his  annual  appointments  at  Confer- 
the  duties  assigned  him  on  circuits, 
and  pceading  elders'  (Ostricta.    The  fields 
1^,  aifler  the  first  few  years,  wholly  in  the 
States ;  and  wh^  the  New-England  Con- 
separated  from  New  York,  he  beoune  iden- 
wiOi  that  wQik.    In  the  introduction  and  estab- 


lishment of  Methodism  in  New  England— itself  one  of 
the  most  romantic,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  best  recorded 
portion  of  Methodist  history — he  was  an  active  and  most 
efScient  agent,  and  in  its  stirring  scenes  and  forlorn  but 
heroic  labors  he  spent  the  flower  of  his  manhood ;  and 
upon  it,  no  doubt,  he  left  the  impress  of  his  own  great 
spirit,  which  remains  his  noblest  and  most  enduring 
monument."    From  1808  to  1824  he  was  a  delegate  to 
every  Greneral  Conference,  and  was  always  eminent  in 
influence  and  power  at  the  sessions  of  that  body.    In 
the  *<  Presiding  Elder  Question*"  at  the  Conferences  of 
1820  and  1824,  he  stood  with  those  who  favored  the 
election  of  presiding  eblers  by  the  Conferences;  but  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  never  degtoerated  into  rashness,  or  be- 
came liable  to  the  charge  of  disk>yalty.    In  1824  he  was 
elected  bishop.    He  accepted  the  oflice  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  fiUed  it  with  the  most  distinguished  ability 
and  acceptance  for  26  years.  "In  the  exercise  of  the  epis- 
copal functions  he  developed  rare  qualifications  as  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  especially  as  an  expounder  of  ecclesi- 
astical law.    1(^0  soundness  of  his  views  upon  the  doc^ 
trines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  was  so  fully  and  so 
universally  conceded,  that  in  the  end  he  became  almost 
an  oracle  in  these  respects,  and  his  opinions  are  regarded 
with  profound  veneration.    As  a  theologian  and  divine, 
his  views  were  comprehensive,  logical,  and  well  matured. 
Not  only  had  they  been  elaborated  with  great  care,  but 
the  anal^'sLs  was  very  distinct;  and  the  successive  steps 
were  not  only  deariy  defined  in  the  original  analysis, 
but  distinct  even  in  the  minutiaB  of  their  detaiL    His 
discourses  were  after  the  same  pattern — an  example  of 
neatness,  order,  perq[)icuity,  and  completeness.    From 
the  year  1844,  age  and  increasing  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  seek  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  labor  he 
had  previously  preformed,  and  his  visits  to  the  Annual 
Conferences  became  less  frequent.    Tet  his  labors  and 
responsibilities  were  still  very  great    He  was  almost 
incessantly  sought  unto  by  ministers  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States  for  counsel  and  assistance,  and 
for  information  upon  points  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  in  the 
administration  of  discipline."    In  1850  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  acute  disease,  but  he  partially  recovered,  and 
lingered,  after  suffering  severely,  until  the  9th  of  Aprils 
1852,  when  he  died  in  peace  and  triumph  at  his  home  in 
Ponghkeepsie.    His  intellect  suffered  neither  weakness 
nor  obscuration  to  the  last.  *<  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  change  took  place  betokening  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death.    Early  in  the  morning  his  sufferings 
were  great ;  his  extremities  were  cold,  and  his  death  ag- 
ony was  upon  him;  but  his  intellectual  powers — con- 
sciousness, perception,  memory,  reason,  were  unaffected. 
Several  Christian  friends  witnessed  his  d3ring  struggles, 
and  the  glorious  triiunph  of  his  abiding  faith.    The  Rev. 
M.  Richardson  came  in,  and  inquired  whether  his  pros- 
pect was  dear ;  he  replied  with  great  emphasis,  *  Oh 
yes,  jre9,  yes!    I  have  been  wonderfully  sustained  of 
late,  beyond  the  usual  degree.'    After  a  pause,  he  tM.- 
edj*  I  trust  in  Christ,  and  he  does  not  dit(q)poitU  me.    I 
fed  him,  I  enjoy  him,  and  I  look  forward  to  an  inherit' 
anoe  in  his  kit^dam,^  ^    A  full  account  of  the  labors  of 
this  great  and  good  man  will  be  found  in  the  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Rev.E.Heddmg,  /)./).,  by  D.  W.  Clark,  DJ). 
(New  York,  1866,  8vo ;  reviewed  by  Dr.  Curry  in  the 
Methodist  Quarterly,  Oct  1855) ;  see  also  Stevens,  J^tr- 
tory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Sprague,  An^ 
fia^vii,854;  North  American Iteview,\xxxn,M9, 

Hedge,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  (besides  deriva- 
tives firom  '^^D  or  "^^^O,  rendered  as  a  verb),  1,  of  three 
words  from  the  same  root  0^|)}  which,  as  well  as  their 
Greek  equivalent  (ppayfiSi),  denotes  simply  that  which 
surrounds  or  endoses,  whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  O^A, 
gender,  Fiov.  xxiv,  81 ;  Ezek.  xlii,  10)  or  a  fence  of  other 
materials,  yil,  gader',  and  i^'y^ff  g«derah%  are  used 
of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Numb,  xxii,  24 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix, 
40;  1  Chion.  iv,  28);  and  the  latter  is  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  wide  waUs  of  stone,  or  fences  of  thorn,  which 
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served  ts  a  shelter  for  sheep  in  winter  and  summer 
(Nomb.  xxxii,  16).  The  stone  walls  which  surround 
the  sheepfolds  of  modem  Palestine  are  frequently  crown- 
ed with  sharp  thorns  (Thomson,  Land  cuid  Book,  i,  299), 
a  custom  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  {Od, 
TOVj  10),  when  a  kind  of  prickly  pear  (Jax'^p^^o)  was 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn- 
fields at  a  later  period  (Arist  Ecd,  355).  In  order  to 
protect  the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
(Psa.  Ixxx,  12),  it  was  customary  to  surround  them  with 
a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt,  xxi,  33 ;  Mark  xii, 
1),  which  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  serpents  (Ecdes.  x,  8), 
and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from  the  cold  (Nah.  iii,  17). 
Such  walls  are  described  hf  Maundrell  as  surrounding 
the  gardens  of  Damascus.  "  They  are  built  of  great 
pieces  of  earth,  made  in  the  fashion  of  brick  and  hard- 
ened in  the  sun.  In  their  dimensions  they  are  each 
two  yards  long  and  somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and 
half  a  yard  thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon 
another,  make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this  dry 
country,  a  durable  wall"  {Earhf  Travels  m  PaL  p.  487). 
A  wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly  distinguished  in 
Isa.  V,  5  frt)m  the  tangled  hedge,  2,  rtD^litf^,  mesukah' 
(rtD^lDia,  Mic.  vii,  4),  which  wns  planted  as  an  addition- 
al safeguard  to  the  vineyard  (comp.  Ecdus.  xxviii,  24), 
_^'as  composed  of  the  thorny  shrubs  with  which 
alestine  abounds.  The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cac- 
tus, so  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East 
at  present,  is  believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modem  in- 
troduction. The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled 
hedge  of  thorn  to  the  difficulties  which  a  slothful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inacti^'ity  will  at  once 
be  recognised  (Prov.  xv,  19;  comp.  Hos.  ii,  6).  The 
narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vineyards  and 
gardens,  "with  a  fence  on  this  side  and  a  fence  on  that 
side"  (Numb,  xxii,  24),  are  distinguished  from  the 
"  highways,"  or  more  frequented  tracks,  in  Luke  xiv,  23 
(Hackett,  lUustrcu  of  Scripture^  p.  166;  Trench,  On  the 
ParableSf  p.  193). — Smith,  &  v. 

Hedge,  Levi,  LL.D.,  a  professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  bom  in  1777  at  Hardwick,  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  1792.  ^  His  whole  life, 
from  his  childhood,  may  be  said  to  have  been  connected 
vrith  the  Universi^.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  tutor, 
and  subsequently  received  the  appointment  of  perma- 
nent tutor;  in  1810  he  was  made  college  professor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics;  and  in  1827  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Alford  professorship  of  natural  religion,  moral 
philosophy,  and  civil  polity.  In  1830  he  was  compelled 
by  an  attack  of  paralysis  to  resign  his  position.  He 
died  Jan.  3, 1844.  He  is  remembered  by  many  pupils 
as  a  faithful  instractor  and  kind  friend."  He  published 
a  "  System  of  Logic"  (1818, 18mo),  which  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  German. 
He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  an  eminent  Uni- 
tarian minister. — Christian  Examinery  xxxvi,  299. 

Hedio,  Caspar  or  Casp^vb,  one  of  the  early  Ger^ 
man  Reformers,  was  bom  at  Ettlingen,  Baden,  in  1494. 
He  studied  theology  at  Freiburg  and  Basle,  where  in 
1519  he  sustained,  in  presence  of  Capito,  the  theses  af- 
terwards printed  under  the  title  Condusionea  ex  Evan- 
geUca  Scriptura  et  veteH  tUriusque  linffiue  theologia  tnu- 
tuatas  disp,  Caspar  Hedio  (1519,  foL).  They  are  24  in 
number,  treating  on  the  attributes  of  God  and  predesti- 
nation, and  evince  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  Ref- 
ormation. In  1520  he  began  to  correspond  with  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingle;  in  the  same  year  he  was  called  to 
Mentz  on  the  recommendation  of  Capito,  and  was  made 
court  preacher  and  vicar  to  the  archbishop.  He  resign- 
ed his  offices  in  1523,  and  retired  to  Strasbuig.  The 
chapter  of  that  city  offered  him  the  pulpit  of  the  cathe- 
dral, but  the  bishop  refused  to  confirm  the  offer  until 
Hedio  had  promised  to  confine  himself  to  preaching  the 
Word  of  God.  His  preaching  was  very  popular,  because 
It  was  simple  and  BiblicaL  He  was  naturally  timid, 
and  incapable  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  religious 


movement  then  going  on ;  but  his  services  as  coadjotor 
to  Bucer  and  Capito  in  consolidating  the  Reformatim  in 
Strasburg  were  very  great.  In  1551  he  was  sent,  vith 
Len^^  and  Soil,  to  confer  with  the  German  thediogians 
on  the  subject  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  died  at 
Strasburg  Oct.  17, 1552.  Among  his  writings  are  CAroi»- 
ioon  Germamcumy  oder  Beschr,  oiler  altm  christLKirdai 
bis  carfs  Jahr  1545  (Strasb.  1580, 3  vols.  foL)  i^Smaroff- 
di  abbaiis  CommeniarH  in  EvangtUa  et  EpistolaSj  whidi 
he  translated  himself  into  German : — Chromcon  abbatit 
Urspergensis  correctum,  et  Paral^pomena  addita  ab  amo 
1230  ad  ami,  1537,  translated  also  into  German  by  him- 
self:— SentaOuB  Ph,  MdanddhonU,  Marl,  Bwxriy  Gasp, 
Hedionis  et  aliorum  de  pace  Ecdesia,  amu  1584  (16(y7, 
8vo).  Melchior  Adam  considers  him  also  as  the  trans- 
lator of  the  histories  of  Eusebius,  Hegesippns,  and  Joae- 
phus,  and  other  works.  See  Mdchior  Adam,  Vita  Ger- 
manorum  Philosophorum  (Heidelberg,  1615-1620,4  vols. 
8vo),  i,  1 16 ;  Haag,  La  France  ProtestatUe ;  Hoefer,  Now, 
Bioff,GhUrcde,  x3du,7lS.    (J.N. P.) 

Hedflohra  or  Hedjra.    See  Hboira. 

Hednosmon.    See  Mnnr. 

Hedwi^;,  St.,  was  the  daughter  of  Agnes  and  Bo- 
thold,  duke  of  Carinthia.  She  married  Heniy,  duke  of 
Poland  and  Silesia,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  They  afrerwards  made  a  vow  of  chas- 
tity, Henry  becoming  priest  and  subsequently  bishop, 
while  Hedwig  entered  a  Cistercian  convent  near  Treb- 
nitz,  without,  however,  taking  the  veiL  She  died  there 
October  15, 1243,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent  She 
was  canonized  by  pope  Clement  lY  in  1267  (or  1268). 
She  is  commemorated  on  the  17th  of  October.  See  Ar- 
naud  d'Andilly,  Vie  des  Saints  iUustres;  Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog,  GhUraky  xxiii,  728. 

Heerbrand,  Jakob,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Giengen  Aug.  12, 1521.  After  studying  at  Uhn 
and  Wittenberg,  he  was  ordained  at  Tubingen,  fhnn 
whence  he  was  banished  for  objecting  to  the  Interim; 
but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  made  pastor  of  Herren- 
berg.  In  1551,  duke  Christopher  sent  him  as  one  of  the 
theological  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Charles, 
prince  of  Baden,  employed  him  in  reforming  the  church- 
es in  his  dominions,  and  in  1560  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  divinity  at  Tubingen,  where  he  died  May  22, 1600. 
Of  his  works,  which  are  numerous  both  in  German  and 
Latin,  the  principal  is  Compendium  Theoloffia  (TttUn- 
gen,  1578,  foL,  often  reprinted),  a  work  which  long  held 
its  place  as  a  text-book.  The  negotiations  between  the 
Tubingen  theologians  of  that  time  and  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  caused  this  compend  to  be  translated 
into  Greek  (by  M.  Crumus),  and  to  be  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Greek  traslation  was  published,  togethei 
with  the  original,  at  Wittenberg  in  1782.  His  oppo- 
nents used  to  call  him,  on  account  of  his  polemical  zeal 
Hollbrand  ("  heU-fire^.  See  Melchior  Adam,  VU,  Tht 
o%on/i»,i,187;  Hoo\iyEc€i, Biography j\oLv,\  Herzog 
ReaUEncyUop,  v,  627. 

Heermann,  Johann,  a  Silesian  Protestant  pasta 
and  hymn  writer,  was  bom  at  Bauten,  Silesia,  Oct.  1] 
1585.  At  school  he  di^ilayed  early  talent.  In  1611  hi 
became  pastor  at  Kotien.  During  the  Thirty  Yean 
War  Silesia  was  the  seat  of  war  and  plunder,  and  Heei 
numn  was  often  obliged  to  conceal  himself  to  save  hi 
life.  He  gave  up  his  pastoral  charge  at  Koben  in  168) 
and  died  Feb.  17, 1647.  In  the  height  of  his  troublf 
in  1630,  he  published  a  volume  of  hymns  under  the  titi 
Devoti  Musica  Cordis,  and  his  productions  aflerwan 
were  very  numerous.  Heermann's  hymns  arc  **  distill 
guished  bygreat  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  by  i 
intense  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  by  humility,  while] 
form  they  are  sweet  and  musical."  Bfany  of  them  m 
still  in  use  in  Germany,  and  some  have  been  tnuislaU 
into  English.  Two  of  them— *<A  Song  of  Tears"  m 
"A  Song  of  Comfort" — together  with  several  byn 
written  during  his  last  illhess,  are  given  in  Winkwcn 
Christian  Singers  <ifGermar^,  p.  197  sq,.  with  a  skel 
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ei  tke  life  of  Heermamu  Others  are  given  in  Miss 
Wiakirorth,  JAfra  Gtrmanica,  and  in  Schaff,  CkrtMt  in 
Smg  (N.  York,  1869).  A  selection  from  his  hymns,  in 
Gaman,  may  be  fomid  in  Wackemagel,  HeermamC* 
yMieke  Lieder  (Stuttgardt,  1856).  Of  his  other  works 
we  mention  HeptaloguM  Chritti  (on  the  seven  words  on 
tlie  croas),  BreJan,  1619 ;  new  edit  Berlin,  1856. 

He'gai  (Heb.  Hegay^  ^yn^  perh.  eunuch,  Esth.  ii,  8, 
15;  Sepft.  raf,Vulg.  Egeiu)  or  He'gd  (Heb.  id,  wn, 
idem,  Esth.  il,  3 ;  Sept.  omits,  Yulg.  Egeus),  the  eunuch 
hxring  charge  of  the  harem  of  Xerxes,  and  the  prepa^ 
man  of  the  females  sought  as  concubines  for  him. 
RC  479.  Winer  (  Worterb,  s.  v.)  thinks  he  may  be  the 
■Be  with  HegicLS  (Hyiag),  who  is  mentioned  by  Cte- 
mm  {Ptrwevs,  24)  as  present  at  the  check  of  the  Persian 
anay  at  Thermopyls. 

Hegel«  Gborg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  the  greatest 
ef  modem  German  metaph3r8icians.  The  following 
iktteh  of  his  life  is  modified  from  the  English  Ctfdopas- 
£a.  He  was  bom  at  Stuttgardt  Aug.  27, 1770,  and  was 
rfncated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city.  From 
1788  to  1798  he  studied  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had  for 
bfdaai-feUow  the  illustrious  Schelling;  and  where  he 
ieqaiied  not  cmly  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philoso- 
p^,  bat  abo  a  thorough  acquaintance'  with  the  natu- 
Ed  aad  political  sciences.  Upon  being  admitted  doctor 
ia  phikaophy,  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  private 
oaor,  m  which  capacity  he  lived  fior  some  years,  first  in 
Svitseriaod,  and  afterwards  at  FrankfortK>n-the-Main, 
tatZ,  oa  the  death  of  his  fiither  in  1800,  he  was  enabled, 
17  the  inheritance  of  a  small  patrimony,  to  devote  him- 
idf  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ended  to  Jena,  where  ScheUing  was  teaching  his  S3rs- 
teai  of  '^  Absolute  Identity,"  of  which  Hegd  was  at  this 
poiod  one  of  the  warmest  partisans.  **  Here  he  com- 
pond  his  first  philoeophicid  work,  entitled  UeAer  die 
lA^rmz  der  Fickt^tckin  imd  Schelling sckm  PhUosophie 
Pa  the  IHffeience  of  the  S3rstems  of  Fichte  and  Schel- 
kpsO^  which  treatise,  notwithstanding  the  sinceri^ 
sith  which  Hegel  then  advocated  the  views  of  the  lat- 
tav  oaotaixied  the  germ  of  that  dissent  which  was  after- 
vnda  expanded  into  a  peculiar  theory.  He  was  also 
rwctared  with  Schelling  in  conducting  the  Kritische 
Jwmrmd  der  Pkilotophie  (Critical  Journal  of  Science) ; 
tad  aawDg  the  most  important  of  the  articles  contribu- 
tid  by  him  is  that  **  On  Faith  and  Science,"  which  con- 
tains a  lominous  review  of  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  Jaoobi, 
sd  Fichte,  whose  several  systems  are  represented  as 
acchiag  more  than  so  many  forms  of  a  purely  subjective 
p^Ooef^aiy.  In  1806,  when  Schelling  went  to  WUrz- 
hoK^  Hcgd  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place  as  lectu- 
m^  l^pfT  for  the  first  time  Hegel  openly  avowed  his 
rfiiiififaffion  with  the  system  of  Schelling.  The  dif- 
laeaee  between  the  ideas  of  the  master  and  disciple  was 
■arkfrf  atin  more  strongly  in  the  Phanomenologie  des 
Geittft  (Fbenomenology  of  Mind),  which  was  published 
m.  Banbesg,  whither  Hegel  had  retired  after  the  battle 
W  Joia.  This  work  he  used  to  call  his  'Voyage  of 
I  indicating  the  researches  he  had  passed 
in  ofder  to  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  sevend  grades 
•fderdopment  through  which  the  'self,*  or  'ego,'  pro- 
ceeds: first  c^  all  fimn  consciousness  into  self-consdous- 
bbh;  next  mto  reflective  and  active  reason,  from  which 
it  bwTwnfa  pfailoeophical  reason,  self-cognizant  and  self- 
taahnm^  mital  at  last,  rising  to  the  notion  of  (Sod,  it 
itself  in  a  religious  form.  The  title  '  Phe- 
poihts  out  the  limits  of  the  work,  which  is 
to  the  phenomena  of  mind  as  displayed  in  the 
of  its  immediate  existence,  that  is,  in  experi- 
It  tzaoes  the  course  of  mind  up  to  the  point 
it  recognises  the  identity  of  thought  and  sub- 
of  reason  and  reality,  and  where  the  opposition 
•f  ackfice  and  reality  ceases.  Henceforward  mind  de- , 
Tdsfw  Itself  as  pore  thought  or  ample  science,  and  the 
lemal  fbnna  it  snoceflsivdy  assumes,  which  differ  only 


in  their  subject-matter  or  contents,  are  the  objects  of 
logic,  or  'dialectic'  In  1808  he  was  called  to  preside 
over  the  gymnasium  of  NUmberg.  In  1812  he  pub- 
lished his  Logic  (Wissenschqft  der  Lopik),  which  was 
designed,  with  the  'Phenomenology,'  to  complete  the 
whole  body  of  science.  Hegel  employs  the  term  logic 
in  a  very  extended  sense.  He  does  not  confine  it,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  to  the  account  of  the  abstract  forms  of 
thought  and  the  laws  of  connection  of  ideas,  but  under- 
stands by  it  the  science  of  the  self-sufficient  and  self- 
determining  idea— the  science  of  truth  and  of  reality. 
From  his  fundamental  principle  that  thought  and  sub- 
stance are  one  and  identical,  it  followed  that  whatever 
is  true  of  the  former  is  true  also  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently the  laws  of  logic  become  ontological.  From 
this  point  of  view  Hegel  describes  in  this  work  the  prog- 
ress of  reason;  how,  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  and  inher- 
ent impulse,  it  passes  constantly  onwards,  until  at  last 
it  returns  into  itself.  The  general  merits  of  this  work 
were  at  once  admitted,  and  the  high  powers  of  philo- 
sophical reflection  whidi  it  evinced  were  acknowledged 
bjrthe  offer  of  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg  in  1817. 
His  first  course  of  lectures  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
and  distinguished  class,  attracted  by  the  profoundness 
and  originality  of  his  views,  notwithstanding  the  great 
obscurity  of  his  style.  By  the  publication  of  the  Ency- 
klopadie  der  phUos,  Wissensckajlen  (Encyclopaedia  of 
Philosophical  Sciences)  in  1817,  his  reputation  as  a  phi- 
losopher was  established,  and  Hegel  was  invited  by  the 
Prussian  government  to  fill  the  chair  at  Berlin,  which 
had  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of  Fichte  in  1814. 
This  work,  being  designed  as  a  manual  for  his  class, 
takes  a  general  view  of  his  whole  system,  and  exhibits 
m  the  dearest  manner  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his 
views.  CJonsidering  logic  as  the  base  of  all  ontology, 
and  starting  firom  the  idea  in  itself  or  potentially,  he 
considers  it  as  the  essence  and  primary  substance.  He 
then  examines  thought  as  at  first  existing  in  itself,  then 
in  other  or  in  nature;  next  in  the  mind  of  the  individ- 
ual, in  a  purely  subjective  point  of  view ;  and  then  ob- 
jectively, in  its  outward  realization ;  and,  lastly,  as  he 
terms  it,  absolutely,  that  is,  as  manifesting  itself  in  ait^ 
religion,  and  philosophy.  From  1817  until  death  ter- 
minated his  career  there*  is  nothing  to  relate  in  the  life 
of  Hegel  beyond  the  constantly  increasing  celebrity  of 
his  lectures  and  the  publication  of  several  works.  He 
successively  published  the  Philosophy  qfJurigprudence, 
two  new  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  the  first  volume 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Logic,  and  several  articles  in 
the  Annals  of  ScienHfic  CriticUm,  which  he  had  estab- 
lished as  an  organ  of  his  system,  and  of  its  application 
to  every  branch  of  art  and  science"  (,Eng,  Cy<£>p,),  He 
died  Nov.  14, 1881,  of  cholera. 

Hegel's  influence  upon  the  philosophy  and  theology 
of  Germany  has  been  very  great.  It  is  impossible,  in 
brief  sp&ce,  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  Hegelian  system. 
"  The  transcendental  idealism  of  Kant  formed  the  tran- 
sition fh>m  the  en^ricitm  of  the  18th  century,  and  ef- 
fected, as  it  were,  a  compromise  between  the  ancient 
realism  and  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  To  the  system  of 
Kant  succeeded  the  pure  and  absolute  idealism  of  Fichte, 
destined  to  be  displaced  in  its  turn  by  Schelling's  sys- 
tem of  absolute  identity  and  intellectual  intuition,  which 
was  itself  to  be  further  modified  and  developed  by  the 
dialectical  momentum  of  HegeL  Essentially  the  83rstem8 
of  Hegel  and  Schelling  are  both  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  namely,  the  absolute  ideality  of  thought  and 
being;  for  there  is  evidently  but  little  difference  be- 
tween the  docftine  of  Schelling,  which  supposed  that 
the  human  mind  contained  witMn  it  the  fulness  of  real- 
ity and  truth,  the  consciousness  of  which  it  may  attain 
to  simply  by  contemplating  its  own  nature,  and  that  of 
Hegel,  according  to  whom  the  concrete  notion,  or  the 
reason,  comprises  within  itself  all  verity,  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  the  science  thereof,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  employ  logical  thought,  or  dialectic.  The  difference 
is  purely  a  difference  of  method.    For  the  rigorous  for- 
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maliBm  of  Fichte,  Schelling  had  sabstitnt^d  a  sort  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  and,  banishing  from  philosophy  the 
scientific  form  it  had  received  from  Wolff,  had  intro- 
duced into  it  the  rapturous  mysdcism  of  the  intellectual 
intuition.  Hegel,  however,  insisting  that  the  scientific 
system  is  the  only  form  under  which  troth  can  exist, 
le-established  the  rights  and  utility  of  method  by  his 
doctrine  of  the  dialectical  momentum,  or  development 
of  the  idea.  Indeed,  with  Hegel  the  method  of  philos- 
ophy is  philosophy  itselC  This  he  defines  to  be  the 
}uiow\edgeof  the  oHthUion  of  the  concrete.  Theomcrete 
is  the  idea,  which,  as  a  unity,  is  diversely  determined, 
and  has  in  itself  the  principle  of  its  activity.  The  or- 
igin of  the  activity,  the  action  itself,  and  the  result  are 
one,  and  constitute  the  concrete.  Its  movement  is  the 
development  by  which  that  which  exists  merely  poten- 
tially is  realized.  The  concrete  in  itself,  or  virtually, 
must  become  actual ;  it  is  simple,  yet  differrat.  Thb 
inherent  contradiction  of  the  concrete  is  the  spring  of 
its  development.  Hence  arise  differences,  which,  how- 
ever, ultimately  vanish  into  unity.  There  is  both  move- 
ment, and  repose  in  the  movement  The  difference 
scarcely  becomes  apparent  before  it  disappears,  where- 
upon there  issues  from  it  a  full  and  concrete  unity.  Of 
this  he  gives  the  following  illustration:  the  flower,  not- 
withstanding its  many  qualities,  is  one ;  no  single  qual- 
ity that  belong  to  it  is  wanting  in  the  smallest  of  its 
leaves,  and  every  portion  of  the  leaf  possesses  the  same 
properties  as  the  entire  leaf.  He  then  observes  that 
although  this  union  of  qualities  in  sensible  objects  is 
readily  admitted,  it  is  denied  in  immaterial  objects,  and 
held  to  be  irreconcilable.  Thus  it  is  said  that  man  pos- 
sesses liberty,  but  that  freedom  and  necessity  are  mu- 
tually opposed;  that  the  one  excluding  the  other,  they 
can  never  be  united  so  as  to  become  concrete.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Hegel,  the  mind  is  in  reality  concrete,  and 
its  qualities  are  liberty  and  necessity.  It  is  by  neces- 
sity that  man  is  free,  and  it  is  only  in  necessity  that  he 
experiences  liberty.  The  objects  of  nature  are,  it  is 
tarue,  subject  exclusively  to  necessity;  but  liberty  with- 
out necessity  is  an  arbitrary  abstraction,  a  purely  formal 
liberty"  {English  Cydopoidia,  s.  v.). 

Hegel  "  rejected  the  intellectual  intuition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  and  studied  to  make  philosophy  an 
intdligible  science  and  knowledge  by  means  of  dialec- 
tics. He  called  philosophy  the  Science  of  Reason,  be- 
cause it  is  the  idea  and  consciousness  of  all  esse  in  its 
necessary  devebpmenL  It  is  his  principle  to  include 
all  particular  principles  in  it.  Now  as  the  Idea  is  rea- 
son identical  with  itself,  and  as,  in  order  to  be  cognizant 
of  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  as,  in  order  to  be  self-exist- 
ing (JUr  sich  sei/n)j  it  places  itself  in  opposition  to  it- 
self, so  as  to  appear  something  else,  without,  however, 
ceasing  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing;  in  this  case  phi- 
losophy becomes  divided :  1.  Into  logic  considered  as  the 
science  of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself.  2.  Into  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature  considered  as  the  science  of  the  Idea 
representing  itself  externally  (reason  thrown  out  in  na- 
ture). 5.  Its  third  division  is  that  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  expressing  the  return  of  the  Idea  within  itself, 
after  having  thrown  itself  without  externally.  All  log- 
ic, according  to  Hegel,  presents  three  momentums:  1. 
The  abstract  or  intelligible  momentum,  which  seizes  the 
object  in  its  most  distinct  and  dcierminate  features,  and 
distinguishes  it  with  precision.  2.  The  dialectic  or 
negative  rational  momentum  consists  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  determinations  of  objects,  and  their  transi- 
tion to  the  opposite  detenninations.  3.  The  speculative 
momentum  perceives  the  unity  of  the  dlterminations  in 
their  opposition.  Such  is  the  method  which  philosophy 
ought  to  follow,  and  which  is  frequently  styled  by  He- 
gel the  immanent  movement,  the  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  the  conception.  Logic  is  essentially  specula- 
tive philosophy  because  it  considers  the  determinations 
of  thought  in  and  for  itself,  consequently  of  concrete 
and  pure  thoughts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  conceptions, 
""dth  the  aigniiScations  of  the  self-subsisting  foundation 


of  aU.    The  primary  element  of  logic  consists  in  tLe 
oneness  of  the  subjective  and  objective;  this  onenew  is 
the  lUwolute  science  to  which  the  mind  rises  as  to  its 
absolute  truth,  and  is  found  in  the  truth,  that  pure  Em 
is  pure  concqriion  in  iiselfy  and  that  pure  (xmception 
alone  is  true  Esse^    The  absolute  idealinn  of  Hegel  has 
considerable  affinity  with  Schelling^s  doctrine  of  Iden* 
tity  on  this  point,  but  it  shows  a  clear  departure  from  it 
in  the  method.     With  Hegel,  logic  usurps  the  place  of 
what  had  been  previously  styled  Metaphysics  and  Cri- 
tique of  pure  Reason.     The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
suggestive,  of  Hegel's  works,  his  Phenomenology  of  the 
Mind,  contains  a  history  of  the  progressive  devebpment 
of  the  consciousness.    Instinctive  or  common  knowledge 
only  regards  the  object,  without  considering  itselfl  Biit 
the  consciousness  contains,  besides  the  former,  also  a 
perception  of  itself,  and  embraces,  according  to  Kegel, 
three  stages  in  its  progress  —  consciousness,  self-coo- 
sciousness,  and  reason.    The  first  represents  the  object 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  Ego,  the  second  the  Ego 
itself,  and  the  third  accidents  attaching  to  the  EgOyi.^ 
thoughts.    This  phenomenology  constituted  at  first  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  pure  science,  whereas  later  it 
came  to  form  a  part  of  his  doctrine  of  the  mind.    Pare 
science  or  logic  is  divided,  Ist,  into  the  logic  otEsse  or 
being  (das  Segn) ;  2d,  into  the  logic  of  qiulified  natare 
(das  Wesen) ;  8d,  into  logic  of  the  conception  or  of  the 
idea.    The  two  first  constitute  the  objective  logic,  and 
the  last  division  tho  subjective  logic,  containing  the 
substance  of  vulgar  logic.    Hegel  treated  as  fully  of  the 
philosophy  of  right  and  of  art  as  of  the  metaphyseal 
part  of  his  system.    According  to  his  >iew,  the  essential 
in  man  is  thought;  but  thought  is  not  a  general  ab- 
straction, opposed  to  the  particular  abstraction ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  embraces  the  particular  within  itself  (con- 
crete generality).    Thought  does  not  remain  merely 
intemid  and  subjective,  but  it  determines  and  rendera 
itself  objective  through  the  medium  of  the  will  (practi- 
cal mind).    To  will  and  to  know  are  two  inseparable 
things;  and  the  free-will  of  man  consists  in  the  faculty 
of  appropriating  and  of  rendering  the  objective  world 
his  own,  and  also  in  obeying  the  innate  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, because  he  wills  it.    Hegel  places  the  existence 
of  right  in  the  fact  that  every  existence  in  general  is 
the  existence  of  a  free-wilL    Right  is  usually  confound- 
ed with  morality,  or  with  duty  placed  in  opposition  to 
inclination.    There  exists,  however,  a  higher  morality 
raised  above  this,  which  bids  us  act  accc^ding  to  truly 
ratbnal  ends,  and  which  ought  to  constitute  the  true 
nature  of  man.    We  find  the  objective  developmient  of 
this  higher  morality  in  the  State  and  in  history"  (Ten-  I 
nemann,  Mcamal  of  the  History  ofPhUosophy,  §  424). 

Hegel^s  view  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  .is  thus 
stated  by  Schwegler :  "  All  religions  seek  a  union  of  the 
divine  and  human.    This  was  done  in  the  crudest  form 
by  (a.)  the  natural  religions  of  the  Oriental  world.  God 
is,  with  them,  but  a  power  of  nature,  a  substance  of  na- 
ture, in  comparison  with  which  the  finite  and  the  indi- 
vidual disappear  as  nothing.    (6.)  A  higher  idea  of  God 
is  attained  by  the  religions  of  spiritual  individuality,  in 
which  the  divine  is  looked  upon  aa  subject — as  an  ex- 
alted subjectivity,  fhll  of  power  and  wisdom  in  Judaism, 
the  religion  of  sublimity ;  as  a  circle  of  plastic  divine 
forms  in  the  Grecian  religion,  the  religion  of  beauty;  as 
an  absolute  end  of  the  State  in  the  Roman  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  understanding  or  of  design,    (e:)  The  re> 
vealed  or  Christian  religion  first  establishes  a  po^tive 
reconciUarion  between  God  and  the  world  by  b^olding 
the  actual  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  and  apprehending  God 
as  triune,  L  e.  as  himself,  as  incarnate,  and  as  returning 
from  this  incamaUon  to  himself.    The  intellectual  con- 
tent of  revealed  religion,  or  of  Christianity,  is  thus  the 
same  as  that  of  speculative  philosophy ;  the  only  differ^ 
,ence  being  that  in  the  one  case  the  content  is  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  the  representation,  in  the  form  of 
a  history,  while  in  the  other  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
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ihe  eoDcepdon"  (Sehwegler,  H%$L  of  Philosophy,  tnmsL 
lySedye,  N.  Y.  1864,  p.  364). 

li^  no«r,  ftfter  hariDg^  acquired  a  general  idea  of  He- 
^s  phikMophical  ffstem,  we  ask  what  solndon  that 
fjvcem  girea  to  the  qneationa  which  most  interest  ha- 
msnity;  what  becomes  in  it  erf*  a  just  and  merciful  God, 
of  the  iiidiTiduality  and  personality  of  man,  the  i^ 
agcncj  sad  mondity  of  his  acts,  hh  hopes  of  another 
Iuie,of  a  brighter  future,  we  shall  find  no  satisfactory  an- 
Bvei:  lliesystem  claims  to  agree  completely  with  true 
Christinnty,  yet  its  tendencies  seem  to  be  pantheiBtic 
sod  sDd-Chrutian.     Hegel  himself  constantly  asserts 
thst  his  phikeophical  system  is  in  noway  contradictory 
to  the  Chiisdan  religion,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  its 
finas  and  expfcssioas.     Yet  in  his  system  the  abeolate 
ite,  whsee  evolution  constitates  both  the  spiritual  and 
the  msterial  worid,  becomesiy  in  its  last  development,  the 
tmenal  mmd,  the  abeolnte  and  infinite  subject;  and 
ddi  afasofaite  subject  is  put  in  the  place  of  God,  who 
tfaerdbce  can  hare  no  self-conscious  existence  except  in 
finite  and  individual  subjects.    And  since  this  system 
h«  H>  substance  but  the  idea,  no  reality  but  the  devel- 
•paent  of  the  idea,  and  no  absolute  reality  except  the 
niod,  which  is  its  aid,  it  follows  that  finite  and  individ- 
■lsaJb|ects  themseivea  axe  but  fleeting  forms  of  the  nni- 
veoal  miDd,  which  ia  their  substance.    What  becomes, 
dKS,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  presupposes 
k  it  sn  independent  substantiality,  a  true  personality, 
a  aadying  individuality?     And  if  the  univerBsl  mind 
be  bat  the  logical  aum  of  finite  minds,  without  other 
eoBsaoosness  than  what  it  finds  in  individuals,  it  follows 
Ikflt  pantheism  can  only  be  avoided  by  falling  into  athe- 
isD;  <Mtr  penooali^  can  only  be  saved  at  the  expense 
rfthst  ofGodhimaielil     Hegel*s  moral  system  seems  to 
fiott  between  two  extremes,  each  as  dsngerous  as  the 
otter.    In  either  case  free  agency  and  morality  appear 
e^iafly  endangered.    While  actually  destroying  all  dis- 
tiacdoos— which,  it  is  true,  he  considers  as  oontinoaUy 
K{aodueed  by  unirersal  motion,  the  single  existing  ao- 
taCty— does  not  H^el  at  the  same  time  obliterate  all 
dhriwcrion  between  good  and  evil,  and  destroy  one  of 
dke  sorest  pledges  of  a  future  life?    If  all  is  but  evolu- 
tioB,tbe  evolution  of  a  given  content,  then  all  is  virtual- 
ly deteraiined;  and  freedom,  though  proclaimed  by  the 
voy  eifence  of  the  mind,  becomes  necessity,  in  finite  be- 
V^:  an  that  they  consider  as  their  own  work,  the  ef- 
M  «f  their  individual  action,  becomes  really  but  a  part 
of  the  universal  work,  an  effect  of  the  eternal  acdvity 
if  the  gamal  and  absdtute  mind. 

The  esKnce  of  Hegel*s  religious  philosophy  is  found 
m  the  doctrine  that  the  worid,  including  nature  and  hu- 
■oaity,  b  only  the  self-manifestation  d*  God.  Such  a 
i^iteDi,  presented  with  the  wonderfid  dialectical  skUl 
Oat  He^  poesessed,  could  not  foil  to  exert  a  great  ef- 
fect upon  the  tbeolo^  of  his  age.  Soon  after  he  com- 
the  puMication  of  The  Journal  /or  Bdent^fic 
(1817),  the  Hegelian  philosophy  began  to  show 
This  mi^azine  was  at  first  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  external  propagation  of  Hegeliamsm,  and 
it  added  greatly,  during  Hegel*s  lifetime,  to  the  number 
of  iaDMlyte&.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Hegel 
hia  octhodo^fidlowers  effected  the  publication  of  all  his 
vofks  (G.'I^F.  Hegel's  Werhe,  dkrci  einen  Verem  von 
Fremkm  4e»  Vertwigtm,  etc,  Berlin,  1834-45^  18  vols, 
ftra).  Diipotes  soon  arose  in  the  Hegelian  sdiool  con- 
the  PecBon  of  God,  the  Immortality  of  thei^Soul, 
the  Penoo  of  Christ,  which  terminated  in  the  divi- 
of  the  wcbsxA  into  two  camps.  Danmer,  Weisse, 
Roaenkmnz,  SdiaUer,  and  others  (called  the 
i^  ving),  attempted  to  connect  the  theisdc  idea  of 
flidwith  the  ooottki^  notion  of  the  divinity  contained 
fcOe  Hcgefian  pbilaflophy,  and  to  prove  the  former 
itt  tbe  latter*  whilst  JkDchelet,  Strauss,  and  others 

6yt  viiwX  nuuDtaiiied  that  the  pantheistic  idea  of 
iw  the  oBiy  true  result  of  the  Hegelian  principle, 
mmottKBted  Ood  as  the  umversol  substance  or  the 
^'mirawe,  which  becomes  flat  obsobitely  con- 


scious of  itself  in  humanity.  G<$schel,Heinrichs,  Rosens 
krsnz,  Marheinecke,  and  others,  attempted,  besides,  to 
justify  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  Christ,  as  specifically  the 
only  God-man,  on  philosophical  grounds,  whereas  Bau- 
er, Conradi,  Michelet,  Strauss,  and  others,  maintained 
that  the  unity  of  the  divinity  and  of  humanity  was  not 
realized  in  one  individual,  but  in  the  whole  of  human- 
ity, so  that  the  latter  in  reality  is  the  God-man.  Fi- 
nally, Strauss  and  Feuerbach  (the  extreme  lejl)  devel- 
oped H^^elianism  into  full-blown  atheism  and  infidel- 
i^.  "  The  Hegelian  school  pretended  to  find  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  objects  of  Christian  fiuth  and  the  proposi- 
tions of  Christian  theology  in  the  dogmas  of  their  sys- 
tem. The  latter  were  said  to  be  the  pure  and  final  ren- 
dering of  that  which  Christianity  presents  in  a  popular 
form.  The  substantial  contents  of  both  were  averred  to 
be  idendcaL  The  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  and  the  oth- 
er doctrines  of  the  orthodox  creed  had  now — so  it  was 
claimed— received  a  philosophical  vindication,  and  the 
vulgar  rationaliBm  which  had  flippantly  impugned  these 
high  mysteries  was  at  length  laid  low.  These  sound* 
ing  pretensions  could  only  mislead  the  undisceming.  A 
philosophy  which  denies  the  distinct  personality  of  God^ 
and  consequently  must  regard  prayer  as  an  absurdity, 
con  by  no  legerdemain  be  identified  with  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  appearance  of  the  Life  o/Chritt  by  Strauss, 
and  the  subsequent  productions  of  Baur  and  his  school, 
through  the  applications  which  they  made  of  the  He- 
gelian tenets  to  the  New-Testament  history  and  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  pUoed  this  conclusion  beyond  a 
doubt"  (Fisher,  Essays  on  the  Supernatural^  p.  687). 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Hegel's  system  is  now 
universally  heki  to  be  pantheistic  or  even  anti-Christian 
in  tendency.  An  analysis  and  transUtion  of  HegeFs 
Phenomenologyy  also  OutUnes  of  his  Loffic^  are  given  in 
the  Jbam.  qfSpec.Philos.To\B,  i^UyUi  (St  Louis,  1868-9), 
by  the  editor,  W.  T.  Harris,  which  journal  demands  the 
coreM  study  of  all  who  profess  to  judge  of  Hegelionism. 
The  points  made  in  the  Journal  are  also  summed  up  by 
a  writer  in  the  Amer,  Quar.  Church  Review,  Oct.  1869, 
who  maintains  not  only  that  Hegel's  83rstem  is  not  pan- 
theistic, but  that  it  ia  the  widest  and  deepest  sjnrtem  of 
thought  yet  offered  to  mankind,  and  tluit,  too,  in  fidl 
harmony  with  Christianity.  We  cite  from  this  artide 
the  foUowing  passages :  ^  To  help  us  to  the  highest  edu- 
cation of  our  reason  is  the  aim  of  Hegel,  and  this  help 
is  the  inestimable  gift  he  offers  to  all  who  will  under^ 
stand  him.  To  him  philosophy  is  not  philosophy  unless 
it  'stands  up  for  all  those  great  religious  interests  to 
which  alone  we  virtuallj»live.*  Every  step  of  his  sys- 
tem is  towards  the  deep  truths  of  the  faith ;  but  these 
things  are  not  mere  dogmas  with  Hegel ;  they  appear  as 
the  logical  results  of  the  most  logical  of  systems"  (Jour^ 
nal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  i,  256).  *<  In  the  Christian 
religion,"  says  Hegel, "  God  has  revealed  himself,  that  is, 
he  has  given  us  to  understand  what  he  u;  and  the  pos- 
sibtlity  of  knowing  him  thus  afforded  us  renders  such 
knowledge  a  duty.  God  wishes  no  narrow-hearted  souls 
or  empty  heads  for  his  children,  but  those  whose  q>irit  is 
of  itself,  indeed,  poor,  but  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  him, 
and  who  regard  this  knowledge  as  their  only  valuable 
possession"  (Amer,  Ch,  Rev,  Oct.  1869,  p.  415).  **  They 
who  regard  God  as  negative  unity,  and  the  creature  not 
as  self-determining,  these  are  pantheists.  With  such  a 
God  we  should  only  seem  to  be;  we  should  only  be 
'  modes'  of  that '  substance.'  But  man,  being  a  self-de- 
termining creature,  is  his  own  negative  unity,  and  hence 
his  immortality.  *  He  cannot  be  a  mere  phase  of  a  high- 
er being,  for  he  is  essentially  a  reflecticm  of  that'  We 
are  made  in  God's  image,  and  in  him  spiritually  we  see 
ourselves :  who  does  not  see,  then,  that  the  highest 
thought  in  HegeTs  philosophy  is  only  an  elucidation  of 
the  central  dogma  of  the  Christian  faith.  Ciod  is  this 
ideal  unity,  and  each  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  that 
one  God  in  his  entirety.  To  sum  up  briefly  the  points 
of  this  comparison :  We  have  found  that  Hegel's  doc- 
trine of  Being  is  the  direct  converse  of  the  pantheistic 
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theory ;  for  whereas  the  latter  considers  pore  Being  iden- 
tical with  the  All,  Hegel  regards  it  as  equivalent  to  non- 
entity. Secondly,  pantheism  has  always  held  fast  to 
the  abstractions  of  the  understanding,  and  hence  it  has 
attacked  all  forms  of  Becoming;  but  Hegel*s  invincible 
dialectic  has  demolished  this  strong  positimi,  and  led  us 
up  to  the  higher  ground  of  the  concrete  notion.  Third- 
ly, the  pantheisdc  view  of  the  Negative  is  abstract. 
'Being  alone  is,  and  non-being  is  not'  But  with  He- 
gel the  ultimate  form  of  the  negative  is  immanent  con- 
tradiction ;  the  negative  is  not  a/br  Usefft  but  out  of  it 
is  constituted  the  true  positive.  (This  leads  to  the  view 
of  the  Universal  as  the  only  real,  independent  individ- 
ual, the  I  Am  that  I  Am.)  Fourthly,  the  true  panthe- 
ists held  Distinction  to  be  impossible,  while  the  theory 
of  the  materialistic  pantheists  was  Atomism,  the  ab- 
stract and  separate  validity  of  Identity  and  Distinction ; 
but  Hegel  leaves  both  theories  far  behind  him  when  he 
penetrates  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  subject,  and  ar- 
rives at  Self-determination  as  the  origin  and  principle 
of  all  distinction  whatever.  (This,  again,  leads  to  the 
self-determination  of  the  Absolute— the  spirituality  of 
God.)  Fifthly,  the  unity  of  pantheism  is  a  *  negative 
unity,*  which  annuls  the  independence  of  multiple  fac- 
tors ;  but  with  Hegel  the  true  unity,  the  unity  of  the 
Absolute,  b  purely  affirmative,  subsLsting  through  the 
very  independence  of  its  members.  (And  here  we  reach 
a  development  of  the  great  Christian  idea  of  the  Trin- 
ity.) Here  is  not  pantheism  taking  a  new  dress,  but 
pantheism  receiving  a  flat  contradiction  upon  its  cardi- 
nal principles**  (ibid,  p.  403-4). 

Literature,— For  an  able  article  on  Hegel's  philoso- 
phy, and  its  influence  on  religion  and  theology  in  Ger- 
many, see  Ulrid,  in  Herzog,  Recd'Encykhpadie^  v,  629- 
646.  See  also,  besides  the  works  cited  above,  Kahnis, 
Jlistory  of  German  ProtestarUistny  p.  196,  244 ;  Saintes, 
History  of  Rationalism^  chap,  xiii,  xviii;  Scludf,  Apot- 
tolic  Church,  §  84;  Princeton  Review,  Oct.  1848,  art.  iv ; 
Morell,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  chap.  v. ;  BiJ- 
liotheca  Sacra,  viii,  603 ;  Vera,  Introduction  a  la  Philo' 
Sophie  de  Hegel  (Paris,  1855) ;  Haym,  Hegel  und  seine  Zeit 
(Berlin,  1858);  Chalybieus,  History  of  Philosophy  from 
Kant  to  Hegel;  Sibree,  translation  of  Hegel's  Philosophy 
of  History  (London,  Bohn) ;  Sloman  and  Wallon,  trans- 
lation of  Hegel's  Subjective  Logic  (Lond.  1855) ;  Lewes, 
History  of  Philosophy  (4th  edit,  Lond.  1871, 2  vols.  8vo), 
ii,  681  sq. ;  Stirling,  Secret  of  Hegel,  giving  a  translation 
of  portions  of  Hegel's  Logic  (London,  1865, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Saisset,  Modem  Pantheism,  ii,  11  sq. ;  Rosencranz,  Hegel 
als  deutscher  Naturalphilosoph*  (i^\])z,  1870). 

Hogesippas,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Church 
History  (between  A.D.  150  and  180),  was  originally  a 
Jew,  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  He 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  came  to  Rome 
about  A.D.  168,  where  he  died,  according  to  the  Alexan- 
drine Chronicle,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about  A.D. 
180.  He  wrote  a  collection  of  'Tiropyfifiara,  or  MemO' 
rials  of  the  History  of  the  Church,  in  five  book^  from 
the  birth  of  our  L(nrd  to  the  time  of  Eleutherus,  bbhop 
of  Rome,  who  succeeded  Anicetus  in  A.D.  170.  This 
work  is  all  lost  except  a  few  fragments  presented  by 
Eusebius,  and  one  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius.  Sev- 
eral extracts  may  be  found  translated  by  Lardner  (Cred^ 
ability,  vol.  ii).  All  that  remains  of  Hegedppus  is  given 
by  Routh  (Reliquia  Sacra,  2d  edit  i,  205  sq.),  and  also 
by  Grabe  (JSpicilegium,  ii,  203  sq.)  and  by  Galland  (jBtW. 
Patr,  ii,  59).  "  The  reports  of  Hegesippus  on  the  char- 
acter and  martyrdom  of  St.  James  the  Just,  Simeon  of 
Jerusalem,  the  rise  of  heresies,  the  episcopal  succession, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  Cor^ 
inth  and  Rome,  as  embodied  in  the  history  of  Eusebius, 
command  attention  for  their  antiquity;  but,  tA  they 
show  that  his  object  was  apologetic  and  polemical  rath- 
er than  historical,  and  ias  they  bear  a  somewhat  Juda- 
izing  (though  by  no  means  Ebionistie)  coloring,  they 
must  be  received  with  critical  attention"  (Schaff,  Church 
history,  vol  i,  §  123>    The  Soduians  of  the  17th  cen- 


tury use  his  brief  statements  as  proof  of  the  genenl 
spread  of  Judaizing  tendencies  in  the  Ist  and  2d  centu- 
ries, and  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  and  his  school,  have  recent- 
ly reproduced  this  view.     Bisho^BuU  answered  the 
former,  and  Domer,  in  his  Lehre  r.  d  Person  Ckristi,  i, 
219  (Edmburgh  trans,  i,  189  sq.),  has  refuted  the  Utter. 
*'The  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  he  was  not  even  a 
Hebrew  Christian  in  the  sense  of  observing  the  law,  ind 
there  is  the  most  complete  proof  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  observance  of  the  law  as  essential  to  salvation. 
With  the  destruction  of  this  premise,  the  keystone  of 
the  two  theories  of  the  early  Unitarians  and  of  Baur 
is  utteriy  destroyed.    The  Unitarians  maintained  that 
Hegesippus  was  an  Ebionite  or  Nazarene,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  whole  Church  was  in  his  day  Ebionitic, 
though,  unfortunately,  the  few  Flatonizing  writers,  who 
formed  a  miserable  exception  to  the  mass,  have  beai  the 
only  writers  that  a  subsequent  corrupt  age  has  preserved 
to  us.    Baur  finds  in  Hegesippus  a  most  determined  an- 
tagonist of  Paul,  and  his  testimony  is  appealed  to  is 
proof  that  the  Petrine  faction  had  gained  the  predomi- 
nance not  only  in  the  churches  of  the  East,  bat  even  ia 
those  of  the  West    Both  theories  run  directly  contrary 
to  the  repeated  testimony  of  Eusebius,  and  to  all  the 
information  which  we  have  in  regard  to  the  Western 
churches,  and  they  both  fall  to  pieces  unless  it  be  proved 
that  Hegesippus  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the 
law  as  essential  to  salvation"  (Donaldson,  History  of 
Christian  Literature,  iii,  188  sq.).    See  also  Clarke,  Suc- 
cession of  Sacred  Literature;  Neander,  Church  History, 
i,  675,  676;  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  ii;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i, 
265;  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  vii,  156;  Dopin,  Ecdes. 
Writers,  cent,  ii;  lUgen,  Zeitschr\f),  1865,  pt  iiu 

Hegira,  an  Arabic  word  signifying/i^A<  (Hedtkra), 
now  used  to  desigruite  the  epoch  from  which  the  Mo- 
hammedans compute  time.  The  flight  of  Mohanuned 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  is  fixed  by  the  Mohammedans  on 
July  15,  A.D.  622.  The  process  of  converting  the  yean 
of  the  Hegira  into  the  date  after  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
as  follows.  Divide  the  given  number  by  thirty  (the 
quotient  expresses  the  intercalary  cycles  elapsed  since 
the  Hegira,  the  remainder  represents  the  number  of 
years  elapsed  in  the  current  intercalary  cyde) ;  multiply 
the  quotient  by  10,631  (the  number  of  days  contained 
in  an  intercalary  cycle),  adding  to  the  product  the  som 
of  the  days  contained  in  the  elapsed  years  of  the  current 
cycle,  the  days  of  the  elapsed  current  months  of  the 
current  year  up  to  the  time  of  reckoning,  and  to  the  re- 
sult add  again  227,015  (the  number  of  days  ehipscd  be- 
tween Jan.  1  of  the  year  1,  and  July  15,  622,  the  date 
of  the  Hegira).  The  sum  of  days  thus  obtained  is  most 
readily  converted  into  Julian  years  by  dividing  it  hy 
1461  (the  number  of  days  in  a  Julian  intercalary  period), 
then  multiplying  the  quotient  by  four,  and  adding  to  the 
product  the  number  of  whole  years  contained  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  division,  which  b  obtained  by  dividing 
this  remainder  by  865.  The  number  of  days  still  re- 
maining shows  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  current  Ju- 
lian year.  Or  else  the  following  proportion  may  b^ 
made  use  of  (T  representing  any  date  in  the  Ti 
calendar,  and  C  the  corresponding  date  in  the  Julian 
endar):  C=0.970203  T+621.567785, and T=1.080712l 
— 64.65745.  If  the  date  is  subsequent  to  the  Gregorii 
reform  in  the  calendar,  which  can  only  be  the  case  ' 
modem  times,  then  the  Turkish  date  must  first  be 
vertM  into  the  Julian,  which  is  then  altered  to  the 
gorian  by  adding  ten  days  to  it  for  the  period  extenc 
from  Oct  6, 1582,  to  the  end  of  Februwy,  1700;  ele 
days  after  the  latter  until  the  end  of  February,  1800, 
twelve  days  for  all  subsequent  dates.  In  making 
reduction,  the  difference  between  the  time  at  which 
day  begins  in  the  Turkish  and  in  the  Christian  calc 
dar  must  be  taken  into  consideration  whenever  the 
of  day  of  the  event  calculated  is  known,  as  it  may 
a  difference  in  the  date  of  one  day  more  or  less. 
Turkish  year  begins  at  the  end  of  July.  The  year  1^ 
A.C  is  in  their  calendar  1275-76.    A  simpler  mode 
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but  not  fitrietly  accurate,  is  as  follows:  The 
Uobammedan  year = a  lunar  year  of  854  days,  and  there- 
ian$i  Mohamnrodan  yearB=82  Chnstian.  To  reduce 
jtaa  of  the  Hegira,  therefore,  to  years  of  the  Christian 
aijSabtEBci  one  from  every  thirtv-three  years,  and  add 
ei  Thus  A.D.  1861  =  1277  of 'the  Hegira.  —  Kerer, 
UwiemaL  Lexikon,  viii,  721. 

HegiiiB,  ALEXA2n>KR  (tJie  name,  aooording  to  some 
affcnypts,  bring  ladniEed  from  the  name  of  his  native 
vilhge,  Heck),  a  German  hnmanist  of  the  15th  centory, 
was  bora  within  the  diocese  of  MUnster  aboat  1488  or 
]43e  (the  exact  date  is  midetermined),  and  died  at  De- 
vfota,  lloUand,  in  the  latter  part  of  1498.    He  claims 
notice  here  becanae  of  bis  influence  in  reviving  classical 
kaming^  espedaUy  by  means  of  the  celebrated  college 
^ich  he  established  at  Deventer.   This  school  is  named 
by  HaBam  {£M.  of  Europe,  i,  109,  Harpers'  ed.)  as  one 
of  the  three  aeboois  thus  early  established  in  Weston 
Eaxope,  outside  of  Italy,  for  instruction  in  the  classic  lan- 
|iiigTS,"from  which  issued  the  most  conspicuous  oma- 
BBiis  of  the  next  generation."    Hegius  is  said  to  have 
bea  a  fixnd  of  Rudolph  Agrioola,  and  to  have  himself 
neafedintniction  in  classiGal  literature  from  Thcnnas  k 
EcBpis.     Amnng  his  pupils  may  be  named  Erasmus, 
HsBoann  vcm  dem  E^ische,  Murmellius,  and  others, 
labors  and  snocees  in  literature  add  lustre  to  their 
Hegins's  writings  were  but  few,  and 
tbas  mainly  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  brief  grammat- 
ics and  philosophical  treatises;  one  of  a  theological 
type  is  found  in  m,  miscellaneous  collection  of  wridngs  by 
iof  pofalMiied  at  Derenter,  1580, 4to,  and  entitled  De 
hearmtOismu  Mysterio  Ditdogi  duo,  quSnts  additum  de 
Paadka  ^  CeMratione  et  mveatume,    Hallam  (L  c  note) 
stfrihwres  to  him  **  m,  small  4to  tract  entitled  CoBJugO' 
timti  Vfrhomm  GnBCwe,  DctventruB  NoviUr  extremo  la-' 
ifn  eoBeeta  tt  impresscB^  without  date  or  printer's  name, 
aid  which  he  regards  as  the  first  book  printed  this  side 
if  tte  .Alps  in  Greek. — ^Herzog,  Heal-EmyUop.  xix,  616 ; 
B&tkt,  iVoKT.  Bipff.  Ginirale,  xxiii,  768.     (J.  W.  M.) 

He-€k>at  (prop.  ^^r\9,  attud',  8o  called  as  being 
aA^;  also  "^"^fiS,  taaphir'f  so  called  from  leaping,  2 
Ckton.  xxix,  21 ;  Ezxa  viii,  35 ;  Dan.  viii,  5, 8  [Ezra  vi, 
17];  CT?)  Ui'yigk,  a  Jmfk,  Gen.  xxx,  85;  xxxii,  14;  2 
Cfasn.  xvii,  11;  Prov.  xxx,81).    See  Goat. 

Befdanos,  Abraham,  professor  of  theology  at  Ley- 
4ai,waa  bom  at  Frankenthal,  in  the  Palatinate,  Aug. 
U^ld9f7.  He  was  educated  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden, 
sail  in  1627  was  appointed  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  the 
bfia'  citj.  In  1^7  he  became  professor  in  the  Uni- 
Teiaty  of  Leyden.  Heidanus  held  a  mild  view  of  the 
4xtrxne  of  predestination,  and  adopted  the  Cartesian 
pttoaophy,  of  which  he  became  a  strong  advocate.  This 
iawtvtd  him  in  various  controversies,  in  which  he  bore 
ioBaeif  admirably.  Yet,  when  nearly  eighty  years  old, 
he  was  djsanssed  from  his  professorship  by  the  curators 
«f  the  Univeraity.  He  died  at  Leyden  Oct.  15, 1678. 
ffia  €orpH»  Thiologiat  Ckrittiaws  was  posthumously 
(1686, 2  vols.  4to)«— Bayle,  Dictimary,  s.  v. 
ler,  JoHANK  Hedirich,  D J).,  a  Swiss  Prot- 
tfae«dogian,  was  bom  near  Zurich  July  1, 1688. 
at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  where  he  gradu- 
ated, and  soon  after  became  extraOTdinary  professor  of 
Hafaiew,  and  then  professor  of  theok)gy.  In  1659  he 
ID  SCeinfurt  as  professor  of  theology  and  ecdesias- 
histofy.  War  having  disposed  the  students  of 
returned  to  Zurich  in  1665,  and  was 
of  moml  philosophy  in  the  University  of  the 
m^  1667.  He  died  at  Zurich  Jan.  18, 1698.  He 
dte  compiler  of  the  famous  Formula  Consauus, 
[by  the  Synod  of  Zurich  in  1675.  See  Helvet- 
His  writings  are  chiefly  pdemical; 
ioqiortant  are  Di^putatio  theologica  de  Jme 
(Staafvatj  1660, 4to)  i—Defde  decrtlorum  ConcilH 
Qgtutioma  ikeologicm  (Steinfurt,1662,8vo)  :— 
As  A  r^euHt/imdamaitalibus  Jvdaioa  ReUgUmis  {^i/mi- 
fmifWH,  4to)  >—De  But.  9acra  PaHarcharum  (Amst. 


1667-1671, 2  vols.  4to ;  Zurich,  1729, 2  vols.  4to)  i^A  m' 
tome  ConcUii  Trideniini  (Zurich,  1672,  2  vols.  Svo)  — 
Disseriationes  seUcttB  sacram  iheologiam  dogmaiicam, 
etc  illust.  (Zur.  1675-1690, 4  vols.  4to)  i—Enchirid.  Bib- 
licum  succinctius  (Zurich,  1681,  8vo;  Amst  1688,  8vo; 
Jena,  1728,  8vo) : — Histor,  Papatus,  novistimo  HUloria 
Lutheranumi  et  Cahwismi  Fabro  oppotita  (Amst.  1684, 
4to ;  2d  ed.  1698, 4to ;  French,  Amst  1685, 2  vols.  12mo) : 
— Mytterium  BabgloniSf  te^  in  Divi  Joharmis  theologi 
Apocalypteos  propheiiam  de  Babglone  magna  diatrUm 
(Leyden,  1687, 2  vols.  4to) : — In  viam  Concordia  ecclesi' 
asticcB  Protettaniium  Manududio  (Amst  1687, 8vo): — 
Tumulus  ConcUii  Tridentim,  etc  (Zurich,  1690,  2  vols. 
4to)  i-^Laboree  exegetici  in  Jomam,  Matthaum,  Ronut" 
noSy  Corinthiot  et  Hdrceoi  (Zurich,  1700, 4to) : — Corpus 
Tkeologia  chrisL  (Zurich,  1700,  fol) -^Medulla  MeduU 
Ite  Theol.  Christ,  in  groHam  et  usum  tgromtm,  etc  Hb 
autobiography  was  published  by  Hofmeister  under  the 
title  Bist^Vit€B  J, If,  Heideggeri,  cui  nonpauca  historiam 
Ecdesia  ten^poris  ejusdem,  nee  non  litteras  concemantia, 
inseruntur  (Zurich,  1698, 4to).— Niceron,  Mhnoires  pour 
serviTf  xvii,  148 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxiii,  766 
sq. ;  Schweizer,  in  Herzog,  Real-FneyUopddie,  v,  652. 

Heidelberg  Cateohiflm,  one  of  the  symbolical 
hooka  of  the  Keformed  Church.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  city  in  which  it  was  compiled  and  first  printed. 
It  is  also  sometimes  styled  the  Palatinate  Catechism, 
from  the  tenritory  (the  Palatinate)  of  the  prince  (Fred- 
erick IH)  under  whose  auspices  it  was  prepared.  The 
original  German  title  (of  the  ediiio  princeps)  is  Gate- 
chismus,  Oder  Christlicher  Underrickt,  vie  der  in  Kirchen 
und  Schulen  der  ChurJurstUcken  Pfalz  getrieben  virdt^ 
Gedruckt  in  der  ChurjilrstluAen  Stad  Heydelberg,  durch 
Jokannem  Mayer ,  1568  (Catechism,  or  Christian  In- 
struction, according  to  the  Usages  of  the  Churches  and 
Schools  of  the  Electoral  Palatinate). 

L  History, — Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Protes- 
tantism into  the  Palatinate  in  1546,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Calvinists  broke  out,  and  for  years, 
especially  under  the  elector  Otto  Heinrich  (1556-59),  it 
n^^  with  great  violence  in  Heidelberg.  Frederick 
HI,  who  came  into  power  in  1559,  adopted  the  Calvinis- 
tic  view  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  favored  that  side 
with  all  his  princely  power.  He  reoiganized  the  Sa- 
pienz  College  (founded  by  his  predecessor)  as  a  theo- 
logical school,  and  put  at  its  head  (1562)  Zacharias  Ur- 
sinus,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Melancthon,  who  had  adopted 
the  Beformed  opinions.  See  Ursinus.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  religious  disputes  in  his  dominions,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  fbrth  a  Oiitechism,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  laid  Uie  duty  of  preparing  it  upon  Zacharias  Ur- 
sinus  (just  named)  and  Caspar  Olevianus,  for  a  time 
professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  then  court- 
preacher  to  Frederick  III.  They  made  use,  of  course, 
of  the  existing  catechetical  literature,  especially  of  the 
catechisms  of  Calvin  and  of  John  k  Lasco.  Each  pre- 
pared sketches  or  drafts,  and  '*  the  final  preparation  was 
the  work  of  both  theologians,  with  the  constant  co-op- 
eration of  Frederick  HI.  Ursinus  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  principal  author,  as  he  was  afterwards  the 
chief  defender  and  interpreter  of  the  Catechism ;  stUl,  it 
would  ^pear  that  the  nervous  German  style,  the  divi- 
sion into  three  parts  (as  distinguished  f^om  the  five 
parts  Id  the  Catechism  of  Calvin  and  the  previous  draft 
of  Ursinus),  and  the  genial  warmth  and  u^ption  of  the 
whole  work,  are  chiefly  due  to  Olevianus**  (Schaff,  in 
Am,  Pred),  Rev.  July,  1868,  p.  879). 

When  the  C!atechism  was  completed,  Frederick  laid 
it  before  a  synod  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Palati- 
nate (December,  1562).  Aiter  careful  examination  it 
was  approved.  The  first  edition,  whose  full  title  is 
given  above,  appeared  in  1563.  The  preface  is  dated 
January  19  of  that  year,  and  runs  in  the  name  of  the 
elector  Frederick,  who  probably  wrote  it  A  Latin  ver- 
sion appeared  in  the  same  year,  translated  by  Johannes 
Lagus  and  Lambertus  Pithopsus.  The  German  version 
is  the  authentic  standard.    Two  other  editions  of  the 
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German  version  appeared  in  1563.  What  is  now  the 
eightieth  question  (  What  cUJference  is  there  between  the 
Lor^s  Supper  and  the  Boman  Mass?)  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  first  edition ;  part  of  it  appears  in  the  second  edi- 
tion ;  and  in  the  third,  of  1563,  it  is  given  in  full  as  fol- 
lows: "What  ^fference  is  there  between  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  Popish  Mass?  The  Lord's  Supper  tes- 
tifies to  us  that  we  have  full  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins 
by  the  one  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  himself 
has  once  accomplished  on  the  cross;  and  that  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  we  are  ingrafted  into  Christ,  who  with  his 
true  body  is  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  is  to  be  there  worshipped.  But  the  Mass 
teaches  that  the  living  and  the  dead  have  not  forgive- 
ness of  sins  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  unless 
Christ  is  still  daily  offered  for  them  by  the  priest;  and 
that  Christ  is  bodily  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  worshipped  in  them.  (And  thus 
the  Mass  at  bottom  is  nothing  else  than  a  denial  of  the 
one  sacrifice  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  an  accursed  idol- 
atry.)'' The  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  this  eigh- 
tieth question  appears  to  have  been  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  **  touching  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass," 
Sept.  17,  1562.  This  declaration,  and  the  anathemas 
pronounced  at  Trent  against  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments,  had  not  time  to  produce  their  effect  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Catechism.  But 
the  elector  soon  saw  the  necessity  for  a  strong  and  clear 
declaration  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  such  a  declara- 
tion is  furnished  in  this  eightieth  question,  which  was 
added  to  the  Catechiran  in  1563.  The  first  edition  of 
1663  was  for  a  long  time  lost;  that  given  by  Niemeyer 
(jCoUectio  CoTifessionumf  p.  390)  is  the  third  of  that  year. 
But  in  1864  pastor  Wolters  found  a  copy  and  reprinted 
it,  with  a  history  of  the  text  (/)«•  Heidelb.  Katechismus 
in  seiner  ursprunglichen  Gestalt,  Bonn,  1864,  sm.  8vo), 
which  cleared  up  ail  doubt  as  to  the  various  editions  of 
1583.  In  1866  professor  Schaff  published  a  very  valua- 
ble edition,  revised  after  the  first  edition  of  1563,  with 
an  excellent  history  of  the  Catechism  {Der  Heidelb,  Kat, 
nach  d.  ersten  Ausgahe  von  1563  revidirt,  Philad.  18mo). 
Other  editions  appeared  in  1571  and  1573,  and  in  this 
last  the  questions  are  divided,  as  now,  into  lessons  for 
fifty-two  Sundays,  and  the  questions  are  numbered.  An 
abstract  of  the  Catechism  appeared  in  1585.  The  larger 
Catechism  has  since  been  republished  by  millions;  no 
book,  perhaps,  has  gone  through  more  editions,  except 
the  Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  and  Kempis.  It  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  every  spoken  language.  It  wa8> 
of  course,  at  once  used  throughout  the  Palatinate  by 
command  of  the  elector.  But  it  soon  spread  abroad 
wherever  the  Reformed  Church  had  found  footing,  es- 
pecially in  North  Crermany  and  parts  of  Switzerland. 
It  was  early  received  in  the  Netherlands,  and  formally 
adopted  at  the  Sjmod  of  Dort,  1618.  Long  and  bitter 
controversies  with  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  on 
the  Catechism  only  endeared  it  the  more  to  the  Reform- 
ed. It  is  to  this  day  an  authoritative  confession  for  the 
Reformed  churches  (German  and  Dutch).  The  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church  cUrects  ail  her  ministers  to  explain 
the  Catechism  regularly  before  the  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

II.  Contents, — The  Catechism,  in  its  present  form, 
consists  of  129  questions  and  answers.  It  is  divided 
into  three  farts:  1.  Of  the  misery  of  man.  2.  Of  the 
redemption  of  man.  8.  Of  the  gratitude  due  from  man 
(duties,  etc.).  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  ad- 
mirable, looking  not  simply  to  logical  order,  but  also  to 
practical  edification.  The  book  is  not  simply  dogmatic, 
but  devotionaL  It  asstmies  that  all  who  use  it  are 
Christians,  and  is  thus  not  adapted  for  misnonary  work. 
As  to  the  theology  taught  by  the  book,  it  is,  in  the 
main,  that  of  pure  evangelical  Protestantism.  On  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  it  is  so  reticent  that  it  was 
opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  S3mod  of  Dort,  the 
most  extreme  Calvinistic  body  perhaps  ever  assembled, 
and,  on  the  other  (though  not  without  qualification),  by 


James  Arminius,  the  greatest-  of  all  the  opponents  of 
Cal\4nism.     On  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  the  Gate* 
chism  is  Calvinistic,  as  opposed  to  the  Lutheran  doc* 
trine.     Dr.  Heppe  (deutscher  Protestaniisnws,  i,  443  sq.) 
goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  the  Catechism  is  thor- 
oughly Melancthonian,  and  in  no  sense  Calvinistic. 
Sudhoff  answers  this  in  his  article  in  Herzog's  i2ea^£ji- 
cghhpadie,  v,  658  sq. ;  but  he  himself  goes  too  far,  on 
the  other  side,  in  finding  that  the  Calvinistic  theoiy  of 
predestination,  though  not  expressly  stated,  is  implied 
and  involved  in  the  view  of  sin  and  grace  set  forth  in 
the  Catechism  (see  Gerhart's  article  in  the  Tercentenary 
Monument,  p.  387  sq.,  and  also  his  statement  in  this 
Cyclopiedia,  iii,  827).    Olevianus,  it  will  be  rememW- 
ed,  was  educated  under  the  influence  of  Calvin ;  Urainua 
under  that  of  Melancthon.    Dr.  Schaff  remarks  judi- 
ciously that  ^  the  Catechism  is  a  true  expression  oif  the 
convictions  of  its  authors;  but  it  conmiunicates  (mly  so 
much  of  these  as  is  in  harmony  with  the  pubhc  faith  of 
the  Church,  and  observes  a  certain  reticence  or  reeerva- 
tion  and  moderation  on  such  doctrines  (as  the  twofold 
predestination),  which  belong  rather  to  scientific  theolo- 
gy and  private  conviction  than  to  a  public  Church  con- 
fession and  the  instruction  of  youth"  {American  Prab. 
Review,  July,  1863,  p.  371). 

Literature.^Th<fi  300th  anniversary  of  the  fonnation 
and  adoption  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  celebra* 
ted  in  1868  both  in  Europe  and  America.    One  of  the 
permanent  fruits  of  this  celebration  was  the  publicadon 
of  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Tercentenary  Edition  (New 
York,  1863,  sm.  4to).    This  noble  volume  gives  a  com- 
prehensive Introduction  (by  Dr.  Nevin),  and  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Catechism  in  four  texts^Old  German, 
Latin,  Modem  German,  and  English — sprinted  in  pai^ 
allel  columns.    The  Introduction  gives  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Catechism. 
The  text  used  is  that  given  by  Niemeyer,  and  not  that 
of  the  first  edition  of  1563,  which,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  was  reprinted  in  1864.    See  aluq  Dr.  Schaffs  edi- 
tion cited  above,  and  an  article  by  him  in  the  American 
Presbyterian  Review  for  1863.     The  Latin  text  (with 
the  German  of  the  3d  ed.  of  1563)  is  given  in  Niemeyer^ 
CoUectio  Conjessionum,  p.  390  sq. ;  also  in  an  edition  by 
Dr.  Steiner,  Catechesis  Religionis  Christianxx  sen  Cai^ 
chismus  Heidelbergensis  (Baltimore,  1862).    Another  val^ 
uable  fruit  of  the  anniversarj'  is  The  Tercentenary  Mon- 
ument (Chambersburg,  1863,  8vo),  contaimng  twenty 
essays  by  eminent  Reformed  theologians  of  Germany 
Holland,  and  America,  on  the  Catechism,  its  origin 
history,  its  special  relarions  to  the  German  Reformer 
Church,  and  cognate  subjects.    For  the  older  Uterari 
history,  see  Alting,  Historia  Ecclesue  PakOtsve  (Franki 
1701);  Struve,  PfSUzische  Kirchenkistorie  CFtankforl 
1721) ;  Mundt,  Grundriss  der  pfihischen  Kirchengi 
schichte  bis  1742  (Hddelb.  1798) ;  Kocher,  Katecketisch 
Geschichte  der  Rrformirtm  Kirche  (Jena,  1756) ;  Flancl 
Geschichte  d.proL  Theologie,  ii,  2, 475-491 ;  Van  Alpei 
Geschichte  u,  Litteratur  d,  HeideUf,  Katechismus  (Fntnk 
1800) ;  Augusti,  Ehdeitung  m  die  beiden  Haupt-Kat 
chismen  d,  Evang,  Kirche  (Elberf.  1824) ;  £r8ch  und  Gn 
ber's  A  Ug,  EncyhU  ii,  4,  386  sq. ;  Nevin,  HieU  and  Genii 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (Chambersburg,  1B47> ;  Su 
hoff,  Theologisches  Handbuch  zur  Audegung  d,  ffeidti 
Kat,  (Frankf.  1862).    An  elaborate  article  on  the  liti 
ature  of  the  Catechism,  by  Dr.  Harbaugh,  is  giv^i 
the  Mercerdmrg  Review,  October,  1860.      A  copious  I 
of  writers  on  the  Catechism  (covering  twelve  pages) 
given  at  the  end  of  Bethune,  Expository  Lectures  on 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (N.  York,  Sheldon  and  Oo^  2  yt 
12mo),  an  admirable  practical  commentaiyy  with  a  vi 
uable  historical  introduction.    Among  t^e  older  cq 
mentators  are  Ursinus,  Explicationes  Catechesis  Pah 
ncB  (Opera,  1612,  voL  i);  Ursinus,  Apologia  CiMiecku 
Palatini  (Opera,  voL  ii).    Translations — XJrsinaa,  ^ 
Swnme  of  Christian  Religion,  lectures  on  the  Catecki 
transL  by  H.  Parrie  (Lond.  1617  4to).    The  best  trai 
of  Uisinus's  CoDunentary  is  that  of  the  Rev.  O.  W«  ^ 
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Bird  (Cblombitti,  1852, 8vo^  2d  ed.),  with  Introdaction  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Nerin.  See  also  Coccdus,  Held,  Cat,  explicaia 
<fjbifrafti  (Li^ Bat  1671,  Anut.  1678);  Vriemen,  Ad 
CaL  Hnd,  MeamdHctio  (Gion.  1724, 4to) ;  Kemp,  Fifitf 
tkrtt  Sffmem  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  trans,  by  Van 
Hofii^n  (New  Bhinswick,  N.  J.,  1810, 8vo).  For  the 
views  of  the  early  Dntch  Aiminians  on  the  Catechism, 
see  Cmdiiratioms  Benumstrantium  in  Cat,  Heidelb,  (in 
.4ef.er&77^^9W)dLHaiderwyk,1620).  See  also  Wol- 
t«n,  Zwr  Cryetekickte  d,  Heidelb,  Kat,,  in  Stud.  v.  Krit, 
1867, Heft  I;  Trechael,  in  Stud,  tu  Krii,  1867,  Heft  3; 
riitt,  Stwd.  a.  Krit.  18^  Heft  1 ;  Mercertburp  Review, 
Oetofaer,1860. 

Hddenhefni  (ffeydenkeim).  Wolf,  or  Bk^uamtk 
Bcs-SoBox,  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  typofprapher,  is  dis- 
tiagnialid  in  Hebrew  literature  by  his  exertions  to  pro- 
ride  ecfidoos  of  the  Pentateuch  free  fh>m  the  errors 
vhicfa  marred  preceding  copies.  Indeed,  the  city  in 
wiuch  be  lind^RddelkeitR,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
bmooe  in  his  day  the  centre  of  attraction  for  He- 
Ivnr  trpognq)hy.  But  he  has  also  left  us  works  of 
hs  own  which  betoken  a  thoroogh  acquaintance  frith 
HefaRv  philology.  Jost  even  assigns  him  a  place  by 
the  ade  of  Mendelssohn.  Heidenheim  died  in  1832,  at 
a  TOT  old  age.  His  most  important  works  are  '^^Otip 
I^wSii,  a  tract  on  the  Hebrew  accents  (R5delheim, 
miino) :— "liC^il  K*!^^)  a  treatise  on  different  parts 
•f  H«iiev  grammar'cRddeiheim,  1806, 12mo) :— D;;>n'^K 
^*X3  UC^  the  Pentmteuch,  with  a  Hebrew  commen- 
tsr/eic.  (Bbdelh.  1818-1821,  8to).  We  hare  also  from 
kbacatakgoe  of  his  works,  containing  800  in  number, 
aader  the  title  D'^'^i^Sn  np"'0'1  (Rodelh.  1883, 8vo).— 

fiat,BaL  Jadttica,  U  369 ;  Etlieridge,  Introd.  to  Hebr. 
UL^m-,  Steinschoeider,  Biblioff,  Udbch.  p.  60;  Jost, 
QadLlJudeiL^ZQl',  Kitto,u,267.     (J.H.W.) 

Heifar  (nij^,  e^ah',  fem.  of  i J§, «  calf;'*  H-JB,  pa- 
ni',  fan.  of  ng,'  "bollock ;"  Sept  and  N.  T.  ia^ic ; 
Ti%.  toooa).  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expression 
tbi  exactly  corresponds  to  our  *'heifer,'*  for  both  eglah 
^Ajarok  are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam. 
Tv7-lf ;  Job  xxi,  10 ;  Isa.  vii,  21) ;  indeed,  eglah  means 
tjnoBS  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  expresrion  being 
•Jl  :^ar,*' heifer  of  kine"(Deut,  xxi,  3;  1  Sam.  xvi, 
2;  IiL  rii,  21).  The  heifer  or  young  cow  was  not  com- 
Boilj  ised  tor  ploughing,  but  only  for  treading  out  the 
na  (Hoe.  x,  11 ;  but  see  Judg.  xiv,  18),  when  it  ran 
itieatviihoat  any  headstall  (Deut.  xxv,  4);  hence  the 
cifnnoa  an  ^unbroken  heifer^  (Hos.  iv,  16;  Auth.  V. 
*'hrtiiiifing'^  to  which  Israel  is  compared.  A  similar 
■■e  haa  b^n  attached  to  the  expression  **  calf  of  three 
yon  old,"  n^*ibs9  n^^9,Le.imau&fiiec^inIsa.xv,6; 
^x]Tiii,Sl;  but  it  has'l^  some  been  taken  as  a  prop- 
er aaae,  Eglatk  SheiUhigah,  such  names  being  not  very 
"wrniaoo.  The  sense  of  ^  dissolute"  is  convesred  un- 
^"^lotStf  in  AmoB  rv,  1.  The  comparison  of  EJgyp^  ^ 
a'tt  heifer^  (Jer.  xlvi,  20)  may  be  an  allusion  to  the 
*<B'fai0«n  form  onder  which  Apis  was  worshipped  (to 
*U  vemay  alao  refer  the  words  in  ver.  15,  as  under- 
AM^is  the  Sept,  <*  Why  is  the  bullock  Oo<txoc  ^cXfc- 
^]  Mcpt  avay  ?^  the  *<  destruction''  threatened  being 
the  bite  of  the  gad-fly,  to  which  the  word  hereiz  would 
itly  apidy.  «<To  plough  with  another  man's  heifer" 
(Jijds^  xiv,  18)  implies  that  an  advantage  has  been 
gaaed  by  unfair  meansL  The  proper  names  Eglah,  £n- 
1^^  and  Ftoah  are  derived  fircoi  the  Hebrew  terms 
«dK  bead  of  this  artide^-Smith,s.^    SeeKEDHsi- 

Belfaiiaim,  Jon ann  D a vro,  a  learned  German  the- 
Jjj^  vas  bom  at  Oanafarttck  Jan.  18, 1727.  He  stud- 
Mat  HaOe,  became  rector  of  Hameln  in  1764,  and  pro- 
h*«  of  thetJogy  at  Gmtingen  in  1754,  where  he  died 
^22,1764.  His  principal  writings  are  jSJpecwnen  o6- 
•*•<  Ubutrai.  N.  T.  (HaUe,  1748, 4to)  i—ParaUile  en- 
^  ^tfrit  d'trriUgion  ^avjomrdhui  et  les  ancient  adccT' 


taires  de  la  religion  Chritienne  (Halle,  1750, 8vo)  i^Com-^ 
pendittm  theologite  dogmatieoB  (Gottingen,  1761  and  1774, 
^yo):—Opu»cula  iheoL  Argumenti  (ed.  Danovius,  Jena, 
1774-77,  2  vols.  8vo).— G.  G.  Heyne,  Hedmamti  Memo- 
ria  (Gottingen,  1764) ;  Jocher,  AUgem,  gelehrt.  Lexikon, 
continued  by  Adelung,  ii,  1868. 

Heilprln,  Jechiel,  a  distinguished  Jewish  philol- 
og^t  and  historian,  flourished  ui  the  first  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Minsk 
in  1728,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
wrote  (ni^ii^rt  *^'1D)  a  History  of  the  Jews,  divided  into 
three  parts :  Chronicles  of  Historic  Events,  from  the  Cre- 
ation to  his  own  Time.  2.  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the 
Mishnaic  and  Talmudic  Doctors.  8.  Alphabetical  In- 
dex of  Jewish  Literati  (Karlsr.  1769,  and  Zolkien,  1808, 
foUo).  Also  (D'>'^!|S2n  '^S'ny  b)  a  Hebrew  Rabbinic 
Dictionary  adapted  to  the  Rabboth,  Sifra,  Mekillha,  Yol- 
kut,  and  the  works  of  the  Cabalists  (Dyrchenfurt,  1806, 
foL).  Furst  conomends  the  excellency  of  these  works, 
and  believes  that  the  first  part  of  Heilprin's  history  is 
an  able  contribution  to  Hebrew  literature. — FUrst,  BibL 
Judaica,  i,  372 ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  HAr,  Liter- 
ature,  p.  449.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Heineccios,  Johann  Michaei^  a  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Eisenberg  Dec.  12, 1674,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Jena,  Frankfort,  and  Giesseiu  After  a  visit  to 
Holland  and  Hamburg,  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Helm- 
stiidt  as  tutor  (Docentj,  but  in  1699  became  deacon  at 
Goslar.  In  1709  he  removed  to  Halle  as  pastor,  and  in 
1720  was  appointed  consistorial  counsellor  and  ecclesias- 
tical inq)ector  of  the  circle  of  the  Saal  (Saalkreis), 
He  died  Sept  11, 1722.  His  chief  work,  Eigentliche  und 
wahrhaft^  Abbildung  der  alien  und  neuen  grieckischen 
Kirche  nach  ihrer  Historie,  GlaubeniUhren  und  Kirchetv- 
gebrduchen  (Leipsic,  1711),  presents  historicaUy  the  doc- 
trines, government,  liturgy,  and  morals  of  the  Greek 
Church,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  still  a  work  of  great 
value.  Bendes  works  in  the  departments  of  antiquities 
and  history,  Heineccius  wrote  PrU/ung  der  togenannten 
neuen  Propheten  und  ihret  autserordentlichen  A  v/stande* 
(Halle,  1715),  against  the  French  prophets  (q.  v.)  *. — 
Sendtchretben  an  Thomas  Jttig  tcegen  des  Termini  Gra- 
tice,  on  the  Terminist  controversy: — De  JurisconsuUit 
Christianis  priorum  saculorum  eorumque  in  eccletiam 
meritis  (Halle,  1713) :  —  CoQoquia  religio$a  publice  et 
prieaiim  inter  bina  hcec  sacula  babita  (Halle  and  Mag- 
deburg, 1719,  4to). — Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop,  xix,  624; 
Hoefer,  A'otrr.  Biog,  Ghtirale,  xxiii,  782 ;  Sax,  OnomaS' 
ticon  literarium,  pt  vi,  p.  45.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Heinicke,  Samuel,  a  German  philanthropist,  ^the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Germany,"  was  bom  April  10, 1729,  at  Nautz- 
schutz,  near  Weissenfels,  in  Prussia,  and  died  at  Leipsic 
April  30, 1790.  He  passed  his  early  life  as  a  farmer 
and  soldier,  then  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  the  Urd- 
versity  of  Jena,  was  subsequently  for  ten  years  a  tutor 
of  the  children  of  count  Schimmelnuum  at  Hamburg, 
and  then  removed  to  Eppendorf.  In  this  latter  place, 
as  early  as  1754,  he  became  much  interested  in  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child,  and  devised  a  83rstem  of  instmction  for 
it,  which  proved  so  successful  as  to  attract  other  deaf 
mut«8  to  him  for  instruction,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  1772  of  a  school  at 
Leipsic  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes.  This  school, 
"the  first  ever  established  or  supported  by  the  civil 
govenmient,''  was  placed  under  Heinicke's  charge,  was 
continued  after  his  death  under  the  charge  of  his  wid- 
ow, and  is  still  existing  and  prosperous.  The  **  method 
of  instmction  was  by  artictilation  and  reading  on  the 
lip,''  and  is  said  to  have  been  superior  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  the  abb^  de  I'Epee.  Heinickc's  labors  and 
noUe  character  gained  for  him  deservedly  the  afiection 
of  the  German  people,  though  his  method  of  treatment 
of  his  pupils  was  probably  too  harsh,  and  some  of  his 
writings  were  marred  by  coarse  and  ill-natured  criticisms 
of  opinions  differing  firom  his  owd.    He  wrote  upon  the 
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edacation  of  deaf  motes  and  theological  subjects,  viz. : 
Bibtische  Geschichte  des  AUen  Testaments  zum  UrUer- 
richte  taubstummer  Perwnen  (Hamburg,  1776, 8vo ;  only 
first  part  given) : — Beobachtungen  iiber  Stutnme  und  uber 
die  mauchlicke  Sprache  in  Brie/en  (Hamb.  1778,  8vo): 
— {7e6er  die  DenJtart  der  Tcutbstummen  und  die  Mist- 
handlungm,  denen  He  durck  wmtmige  Kuren  und  Lehr- 
arien  ausgesetzt  sind  (Leipsic,  1780, 8vo) :  —  U^fer  alte 
und  neue  Lehrarten  (Leipsic,  1783)  i^Wichtiffe  Entdech- 
ungen  und  Beitrdge  zur  Seelenlehre  und  zur  tnentchlichen 
Sprache  (Leipsic,  1784, 8vo) :  ^Metaphysik  /Ur  Schtd- 
meister  tmd  Plusmacher  (Halle,  1785) :  —  Ueber  graue 
VorwrthtHe  und  ihre  Schaedlichkeit  (Copenhagen  and 
Leipsic,  1787): — Scheingdtterei  der  Naturalieten,  Deis- 
ten  und  Atheisten  (Koethen,  1788)  i^Neues  ABC,  Syl- 
henrvnd  Leedntch  nebst  einer  Anwdsung,  das  Lesen  in 
htrzer  Zeit  aufdie  leichteete  A  rt  und  ohie  Buchstabiren 
zu  lemen  (many  editions,  last  Leipsic,  1790).  Schlich- 
tegroll  assigns  to  Heinicke  also  a  work  on  Kant's  philo- 
sophical works,  printed  in  German  (Presburg,  1789, 8vo), 
but  Meusel  only  the  preface  to  it  Heinicke  also  wrote 
articles  in  the  Teutecher  Merkur  and  Teutsckee  MueeuMj 
in  which  he  maintained,  against  the  views  of  the  abb^ 
de  I'Ep^  that  deaf  mutes  should  be  taught  not  only  to 
write,  but  also  to  speak.^ — New  American  Cychpadia,  vi, 
301;'ix,  69;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  GhUrale,  xxiii,  786 
sq.;  Petschke,  Hittorische  Naihricht  von  dem  Unter- 
richte  der  Taubitummen  und  Blinden  (Leipsic,  1798); 
Schlichtegroll,  Nekrohg  (1790),  p.  318-815;  Meusel, 
Lexihm  der  von  1750  bis  1800  veratorbenen  deutschen 
SchriftsteUer  (LeA^c,  1802r.i6),    (J.W.  M.) 

Heinfliiis,  Daniel,  an  eminent  scholar,  was  bom 
in  1580  at  Ghent  He  studied  law  for  some  months  at 
Franeker,  but,  determining  to  devote  himself  to.  letters, 
he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  under  Joseph  Seal- 
iger.  In  1599  he  began  to  teach  Latin  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  on  the  death  of  Scaliger  (1609)  he  was  made 
professor  of  history.  He  was  afterwards  made  librarian 
to  the  University,  and  historiographer  to  the  States  of 
Holland.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618. 
See  Dort.  He  died  Feb.  28,  1655.  Besides  editing 
many  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  he  published  Sacrarum 
exercitatiomim  ad  N,  T,  libri  xx  (Lugd.  Bat  1639,  foL) : 
— Aristarchus  sacer,  sive  Exercitationes  ad  Nonni  Par- 
aphrasin  in  Johannem  (Lugd.  Bat  1627,  sm.  8vo).  Hein- 
sius  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  special  Hellenistic  dia- 
lect 

Heir  (some  form  of  the  verb  t5^^,  to  possess  f  Gr. 
K\tlp6vofioQ,  a  receiver  by  lot).  The  Hebrew  institu- 
tions relative  to  inheritance  were  of  a  very  simple  char- 
acter. Under  the  patriarchal  system  the  property  was 
divided  among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen. 
xxi,  10;  xxiv,  86;  xxv,  5),  a  larger  portion  being  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the  family.  See 
BiRTHRiOHT.  The  sons  of  concubines  were  portioned 
oflf  with  presents  (Gen.  xlix,  1  sq.),  but  this  may  have 
been  restricted  to  cases  where  the  children  had  been 
adopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx,  8).  But  Ja- 
cob made  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  his  concubines  heirs, 
as  well  as  the  others  (Gen.  xlix,  12-27).  Moses  laid  no 
restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers  in  this  respect; 
and  we  may  infer  that  the  sons  of  concubines,  for  the 
most  part,  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons, 
fipom  the  fact  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  com- 
plained that  he  was  excluded  firom  his  father's  house 
without  any  portion  (Judg.  xi,  1-7).  Daughters  had 
no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen.  xxxi,  14),  but  received 
a  marriage  portion,  consisting  of  a  maid-servant  (Gen. 
xxix,  24,  29)  or  some  other  property.  As  a  matter  of 
special  fiavor  they  sometimes  took  part  with  the  sons 
(Job  xlii,  15).  The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession 
to  real  property  thus :  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion  (Deut  xxi, 
17),  the  others  equal  shares :  if  there  were  no  sons,  it 
went  to  the  daughters  (Numb.  xxvii,8),  on  the  condi- 


tion that  they  did  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe 
(Numb,  xxxvi,  6  sq. ;  Tob.  vi,  12 ;  vii,  13),  otherwise  the 
patrimony  was  forfeited  (Josephus,  AnL  iv,  7,  5).    If 
there  were  no  daughters,  it  went  to  the  brother  of  the 
deceased;  if  no  brother,  to  the  paternal  unde;  aiid,&il- 
ing  these,  to  the  next  of  kin  (Numb,  xxvii,  ^11).    In 
the  case  of  a  widow  being  Idl  without  children,  the 
nearest  of  kin  on  her  husbiud's  side  had  the  right  of 
marrying  her,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  the  nest 
of  Idn  (Kuth  iii,  12, 13) :  with  him  rested  the  obligstioo 
of  redeeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv,  1  sq.), 
if  it  had  be^  either  sold  or  mortgaged:  this  oUigatioa 
was  termed  H^KftH  IdD^l?  C*the  right  of  inheritance"), 
and  was  exerdsed  in  other  cases  besides  that  of  msr- 
riage  (Jer.  xxxii,  7  sq.).    If  none  stepped  forward  to 
marry  the  widow,  the  inheritance  remained  trith  her 
until  her  death,  and  then  reverted  to  the  next  of  kin. 
See  Widow.    The  object  of  these  regulations  evidently 
was  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  land,  and  to  retain 
it  in  the  same  family :  the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short, 
a  strict  entaiL   Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  por- 
tion, which  under  the  patriarchal  r^ime  had  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  father  (Gen.  xlviii,  22),  was  by  the  Mo- 
saic law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Dent  xxi,  15-17). 
The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Caleb  presented  a  field 
(Josh.  XV,  18, 19 ;  Judg.  i,  15),  is  an  exoq>tion ;  but  per- 
haps even  in  that  instance  the  land  reverted  to  Caleb's 
descendants  either  at  the  death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year 
of  Jubilee.    The  land  being  thus  so  strictly  ried  op,  the 
notion  of  heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known 
to  the  Jews :  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and  not 
of  favor — a  state  of  things  which  b  embodied  in  the  He- 
brew language  itself,  for  the  word  \b^^  (A.y.  *^  to  inher- 
it'') implies /XMMMtbfi,  and  veiy  often  ybrciUe  pDeBeseion 
(Deut  ii,  12;  Judg.  i,  29;  xi,  24), and  a  similar  idea  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  words  FUnK  and  n^Hd,  generally 
translated  ''inheritance.**      Testamentary  dispositions 
were,  of  course,  generally  superfluous:  the  nearest  np- 
proach  to  the  idea  is  the  blessing,  which  in  early  times 
conveyed  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gen. 
xxvii,  19, 37 ;  Josh,  xv,  19).    It  appears,  however,  that 
eventually  the  father  had  at  least  the  right  of  eiq>re8s- 
ing  his  last  wishes  or  wiU  in  the  presence  of  witnesses^ 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  the  heirs  (2  Rings  xx, 
1).    The  reiferences  to  wills  in  the  apostle  Paul's  writ- 
ings are  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
(Ueb.  ix,  17),  whence  the  custom  was  introdooed  into 
Judea :  several  wills  are  noticed  by  Josephus  in  conneo 
tion  with  the  Herods  (AnL  xiii,  16, 1 ;  xvii,  3,  2;  Wear, 
ii,2,8). 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it,  at  all  event 
during  his  life-time.  The  admission  of  a  slave  to  a  por 
tion  of  the  inheritance  with  the  sons  (Prov.  xvii,  2)  prob 
ably  applies  only  to  the  personalty.  A  presentation  o^ 
half  the  personalty  formed  the  marriage  portion  of  To 
bit's  wife  (Tob.  vui,  21).  A  distribution  of  goods  dorini 
the  father's  life-time  is  impUed  in  Luke  xv,  11-13 : 
distinction  may  be  noted  between  obcia,  a  general  terx 
applicable  to  personalty,  and  kKripovofua,  the  Uxnde 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  after  the  father' 
death  (Luke  xii,  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  ih^  Hebrei 
and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particulariy  as  re^;mr<^ 
heiresses  (iiricXi^pot),  who  were,  in  both  nations,  boim 
to  marry  their  nearest  relation :  the  property  did  nc 
vest  in  Uie  husband  even  for  his  life-time,  but  devolve 
upon  the  son  of\he  heiress  as  soon  as  he  was  <^  a^ 
who  also  bore  the  name,  not  of  his  fsther,  but  of  his  mi 
temal  grandfather.  The  object  in  both  oountzies  >vi 
the  same,  viz.  to  preserve  the  name  and  property  of  ei 
ery  family  (Smith,  DicL  of  Class.  AnL  &  v.  £picieniB> . 
Smith,  &  V.    See  Inheritance. 

In  GoL  i,  16,  Christ  is  called  ^  the  first-bom  of  evei 
creature,"  L  e.  ^  the  heir  of  the  whde  creataon,"  aa  i 
Heb.  i,  2  he  is  called  the  "AetV  of  all  things.**    Belieire 
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sn  ci&d'ietr»  of  the  pKomise,"  <<  of  righteousneas,''  "of 
the  kii^dom,"  « of  the  woiid,"  "of  God,"  "joint  heire" 
with  Chjit,  nuMUiudi  «a  they  are  partakera  of  the  blfla»- 
iBgs  wdn  God  bestows  opon  his  children,  imidying  ad- 
nm/m  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  privyeges 
(GiLm,»;Heh.iri,17;  xi,7;  Jas.u,5;  Roin.iY,13; 
Tin,  17),  md  finall  j  poflocnoion  of  the  heavenly  inherit^ 
anee  (John  xrii,  22-24;  Bev.  iii,22).    See  Adoption. 

Helah  (Heb.  Ckelah\  '^^n,  rtut^  as  in  Ezek.  xxir, 
6;  Sqit  AXad  v.  r.  *A<oia)j  one  of  the  two  wives  of 
Ashor  (a  descendant  of  Jadah), by  whom  she  had  three 
am  (1  Ouim.  iv,  5, 7).     KG.  prob.  cir.  1612. 

Hdali  Codez  of  the  O.  T.    See  Manuscripts. 

Helam  (H^  Ckeylam',  tih^Tl*P^^  of  abtmdcmce, 
2  SsBL  X,  16;  bat  in  ver.  17,  Ckeiam',  thlKn  [with  hi 
"ifizeethe,*'  rrcbxn,  Josephus  XaXafidjffoi  which  the 

DDgin  pr^aa  CK^ ;  Sept.  AtXa/i,  Vulgate  Helam),  a 
pboB  *beyaod  the  rivei^  (L  e.  either  east  of  the  Jordan 
crvfitof  the  Eupfaimtea,  althou^  Josephus,  ilMtvii,  6, 
S,  odeiBtaDds  it  to  mean  east  of  the  Euphrates),  where 
DaridgBDed  a  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Svnav  ander  Hadadezer,  apparently  between  Damas- 
cs  ad  the  ooontry  of  the  Ammonites.  Ewald  (Isr. 
GaaLn,620)  compares  the  Akmiatha  ('AXafta^a)  of 
Ptslny  (v,  15, 25),  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
oiarlQoephodam.     See  Da\id. 

Hdliah  (Heb.  Chdbah',  nain,/a6iew;  Sept  'EX- 

^r^i.XffiSd  and  ^x^^^^^y  '^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
AAa,fmn  which  the  Ganaanites  were  not  expelled, 
fH&iBed  between  Achzib  and  Aphik  (Judg.  i,  81); 
te  B(^  (aa  Ge^enins  suggests)  identical  with  Ahlab, 
vtidl  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  vcrae.  Perhaps  it 
w  sitaated  in  aome  fertile  tract  (as  the  names  imply) 
iatlie  inDey  of  the  Kishon,  possibly  at  Haifa, 

Bel'bOQ  CHebu  CkeOKm',  yd^n^fat,  i  e.  fertile; 
S^  XiX0Mr  T.  r.  'Kippuvy,  a  name  which  occurs  only 
iiE>ek.xxvii,  18,  where  "  the  wine  of  Helbon''  is  named 
the  commodities  brought  from  Damascus  to  the 
BBikei  of  Tyre.    The  Syriac,  Symmachus,  the 
,  and  Vulgate,  all  regard  the  word  as  an  appel- 
lative deacxiptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine  as  pinffue 
timm  m  riaam  dulce  coctum.    But  it  is  better  to  accept 
da  laficalkm  of  the  Sept,  which,  by  giving  the  proper 
■asXiXjSwv,  must  be  supposed  to  have  haid  in  view  a 
ihiWj^irfcli  has  hence  generally  been  inferred  to  be  the 
■■a  vith  that  old  city  of  Syria  that  appears  under  the 
hm  af  ddSyfoa  (XaXvfiw)  in  Ptolemy  {Geog,\,  15) 
aal  Sbabo  (xv,  d06>    The  latter  author  mentions  this 
CU^rbon  as  a  place  famous  for  wine;  and  in  describing 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  he  says  they  would 
broi^t  from  Assos  in  .£oliii,  Chalybonian 
of  Syria,  and  water  from  the  Eulseus  (the  river 
^i  «f  Dan.  viii,  2),  which  was  the  lightest  of  any. 
Bnycfains  and  Plutareh  {VU,  Alex,  ii)  epeak  of 
wine.    It  has  generally  been  thought  that 
derived  from  Chalybon,  where  it  was  sup- 
Ihe  wine  was  produced.    But  is  it  not  strange 
shoold  be  represented  as  supplying  the 
to  the  marts  of  Tyre?    Why  would  not 
■lerehants themselves  carry  it  Uiither?    A 
vhiA  Bodiart  quotes  from  Athenseus  (i,  51) 
l%te  on  this  point:  "The  king  of  the  Peruans 
dalybonian  wine  alone;  which,  says  Poeeidoni- 
i^flov  tin  produced  m  DamagauT  (Bochart,  0pp.  ii, 
^1^    We  are  thus  kd,  both  by  the  statement  of  Eze- 
Wflid  fay  that  of  Poeeidonins,  who  was  himself  a  na- 
^Maf  Byn»j  to  look  for  a  Hdbon  or  Chalybon  at  or 
iHT  llwnaacwn      Seleucus  Nicator  is  said  to  have 
^Mithe  name  to  Beraa  (Niceph.  GalHst  xiv,  39); 
Imk  «ld  name,  as  we  aee  from  Ptolemy,  was  not  for^ 
'iNlHi,aBd  on  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  the  Arabs  m 
'fc^  ceatmy  it  was  again  resumed  (Schultens,  Index 
0qpr«  ••  9iia»  Saladimj  s.  v.  Hakbum).— Kitto.    The 
,^  arfbned  to  has  osuaUy  been  identified  with  the 
I  Ak^pOj  m  large  dty  of  Syria,  called  HaUb  by 


the  Arabs;  but  Russel  states  (Natural  Hist,  of  Aleppo, 
Lond.  1794,  i,  80)  that  but  little  wine  is  made  there,  and 
that  the  white  wines  especially  are  poor  and  thin,  and 
difficult  to  keep;  nor  has  this  place  ever  obtained  any 
cdebrity  for  its  vintages.  Hence  Profl  Hackett  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  suggestioit  made  to  him  while  visits 
ing  this  region  in  1852  by  Dr.  Paulding,  one  of  the 
American  missionaries  there,  that  the  Biblical  Helbon 
should  rather  be  sought  in  one  of  the  prindpal  villages 
of  the  same  name  l3ring  in  the  wady  Heibon,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon,  north  of  the  Barrsda. 
He  was  informed  by  those  who  had  visited  the  place 
that  the  grapes  produced  there  are  remarkable  for  their 
fine  quality,  and  that  the  wine  obtained  from  them  is 
regarded  as  the  choice  wine  of  that  part  of  Syria  {lUuS' 
tratiom  of  Scripture,  J!f,YoTk,lSb5,p.2l4),  Dr.  Robin- 
son, to  whom  he  mentioned  this  suggestion,  visited  the 
place  in  his  last  journey  to  Palestine,  and  fully  accords 
with'  the  identification.  He  thus  describes  the  valley 
and  town :  "  Wady  Helbon  is  a  valley  an  hour  or  more 
in  length,  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The  bot- 
tom is  a  strip  of  levd  ground,  everywhere  weU  culti- 
vated. Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well-kept  vineyards.  Even  places  so  steep 
that  the  vine-drnsser  can  approach  them  with  difficulty 
are  made  to  produce  an  abundance  of  grapes.  In  Da- 
mascus the  gnpes  are  chiefly  esteemed  for  their  fine  fla- 
vor, and  from  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly- 
prized  wine  of  the  country.  The  village  of  Hel^n  is 
nearly  midway  up  the  valley.  There  are  many  ruins 
in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated;  and  hewn 
stones,  capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns  are  buUt 
into  the  walla  of  the  modem  dwellings.  On  the  west 
of  the  collage  is  an  extensive  ruin,  supposed  to  have 
once  been  a  temple.  On  some  of  the  blocks  are  fhig- 
ments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible"  (new  Si 
of  Researches,  iii,  471, 472). 

Helohi'ah  qLikxiaQ,  1  Esd.  viii,  1)  or  Helchi'^as 
{Hdcias,  2  Esd.  i,  1),  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  the 
name  of  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  (q.  v.). 

Herdai  (Heb.  Chdday',  ^"^n,  worldly;  Sept  XoX- 

iaX,  but  o\  dpxotfrti  in  Zech,  vi,  10 ;  Vulg.  Holdai),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  Netopha^te  and  descendant  of  Othniel,  chief  of 
the  twelfth  division  (24,000)  of  David's  forces  (1  Chron. 
xxviL  15).  B.a  1014.  In  1  Chron.  xi,  80  (where  he 
is  called  Heled)  his  father's  name  is  said  to  be  Baanah ; 
and  in  the  paralld  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  29)  he  is  call- 
ed Heled. 

2.  One  of  those  latdy  returned  from  the  Captivity 
whom  the  prophet  Zechariah  was  directed  to  take  with 
him  when  he  went  to  crown  the  high-priest  Joshua,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  future  Messiah's  advent  (Zech.  vi,  10). 
B.C.  520.    In  ver.  14  the  name  is  written  Hctk^, 

Heldna,  the  first  station  mentioned  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary  soudi  of  Berytus  and  north  of  Porphyreon ; 
now  probably  khan  el-Khulda  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Bes.  ii, 
485>— Van  de  Vdde,  Memoir,  p.  820. 

Heleb  (Heb.  Che'leb,  "An,  fatness,  as  often;  Sept 
tXdo,  Vulg.  Heled),  son  of  Baanah  the  Netophathite, 
and  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  29) ;  else- 
where more  correctly  called  Heled  (1  Chron.  xi,  80), 
or,  still  better,  Heldai  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  15). 

Heaed  (Heb.  Che'led,  n^n,  this  world,  as  transito- 
ry;  Sept  'E\a^,  Vulg.  Hded),  son  of  Baanah,  a  Netoph- 
athite, and  one  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  80) ; 
called  in  the  paralld  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  29)  Heleb, 
but  more  accuratdy  Heldai  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  15. 

He^ek  (Heb.  Che'Uk,  pin,  a  portion,  as  often; 
Sept  XtXcx  and  XcX^x,  Vulg.  Helec),  the  second  son  of 
Gilead  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  2),  whose 
descendants  were  called  Helekites  (Hebrew  Chelki', 
•^pin.  Numb,  xxvi,  80;  Sept  XcXai*).     B.a  cir.  1612. 

He^ekite  (Numb,  xxvi,  30).    See  Helek. 
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Herein,  the  name  of  one  or  two  men,  variously 
written  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  He'lkm  (Obrt,  a  stroke;  Sept.  'EXa/<,  Vulg.  He- 
to),  a  brother  of  Shamer  (or  Shomer)  and  great-grand- 
son of  Asher,  several  of  whose  sons  are  enumerated  in  1 
Chron.  vii,  35 ;  perhaps  the  same  with  Hothah,  ver.  82. 
B.C  prob.  cir.  1658. 

2.  Che'lem  (D^n,  in  Chaldee  a  dream,  as  often  in 
Dan.;  or  rodi«<;  Sept.  oi  virofiivovrtg  awrov,  Vulg. 
Jlelem),  one  of  those  associated  with  Zechariah  in  the 
typical  crowning  of  the  high-priest,  or,  as  it  appears, 
himself  also  crowned  (Zech.  vi,  14,  "  Heled,"  prob.  by 
erroneous  transcription  for  Hcled  or  Heldai,  ver.  10). 

Helena,  St.,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great  She 
was  bom  about  274 ;  Gloucester,  Triers,  and  Bithynia  dis- 
pute the  honor  of  being  her  birthplace.  Some  consider 
her.  as  of  noble  family,  while  the  older  authorities  state 
that  she  was  daughter  of  a  shepherd  or  innkeeper. 
Constantlus  Chlorus  is  said  to  have  married  her  for  her 
beauty.  She  is  also  said  to  have  at  first  been  only  his 
concubine,  but  this,  perhaps,  is  a  roistoke,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  law  applied  to  women  marrying 
above  their  station  a  name  which  had  also  this  mean- 
ing. When  Constantius  became  emperor  he  repudiated 
her,  and  she  resided,  perhaps,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Triers  until  her  son  Constantine  called  her  back  with 
the  title  of  Augusta.  She  did  much  towards  softening 
the  naturally  t^nrannical  disposition  of  her  son.  She  un- 
dertook a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  about  825,  where, 
by  so-called  miraculous  agencies,  she  b  said  to  have  dis- 
covered, wider  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple,  the  sepul- 
chre and  cross  of  Christ,  the  latter  of  which  was  "  proved 
genuine  by  the  miracles  it  wrought!"  She  built  a 
church  on  the  site,  which  remains  to  this  day  in  part. 
All  thb  gave  a  great  impulse  to  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  indirectly  to  the  Cruisades.  She  left  Pales- 
tine, in  827,  returned  to  her  son,  and  died  probably  soon 
after.  The  Romans  claim  to  have  her  remains  in  the 
chureh  of  Ara  Coeli.  The  monks  of  Hautvilliers,  near 
Rheims  (France),  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  of 
their  order,  as  early  as  in  the  9th  century,  brought  the 
body  of  the  saint  from  thence  to  their  convent  Un- 
fortunately, the  Yepetians  state,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  saint  was  buried  at  Constantinople,  and  that  her  re- 
mains were  thence  transferred  to  their  city.  So  devotees 
kneel  in  three  different  places,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
before  the  remains  of  the  daughter  of  a  shepherd  or  inn- 
keeper, who  subsequently  became  a  sainted  empress. 
Monographs  on  St  Helena  and  her  histor>'  are  enumer- 
ated in  Volbeding,  Index  Programmaium,  p.  125.  See 
Eusebius,  Zr(/«  of  Constantine ;  Herzogj  Bec^Encifldop, ; 
and  the  articles  Cross  ;  Jerusale3I. 

He'leph  (Heh.  Che'leph,  S}bn,  an  exchange^  as  in 
Numb,  xviii,  21,  81 ;  Sept  joins  with  prefixed  preposi- 
tion MciXc^ ;  Vulg.  IlelepK),  a  city  mentioned  apparent- 
ly as  the  starting-point  of  the  northern  border  of  Naph- 
tali,  beginning  at  the  west  (Josh,  xix,  33).  Van  de  Velde 
thinks  it  may  be  the  same  with  Beit-iif]  a  village  with 
ancient  remains  (comp.  Robinson,  Later  Researches,  p. 
61,  62),  nearly  due  cast  of  the  Ras  Abyad,  and  west  of 
Kades,  on  the  S.  edge  of  a  very  marked  ravine  (wa<ly 
el-Ayun),  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Van  de  Velde,  Syria,  i, 
238) ;  nor  b  the  objection  of  Keil  {Comment,  ad  loc),  that 
the  position  is  represented  as  being  at  the  intersection 
of  the  northern  border  of  Palestine  with  the  eastern  line 
of  Asher,  altogether  correct,  since  several  of  the  associ- 
ated names  are  likewise  somewhat  interior. 

Heaez  (Heb.  Cke'leU,  -J^^H  or  -J^^n,  in  pause  ybn^ 
Cha'lets,  perh.  loin  or  strong;  Sept  XaXXi'c  or  XiSXrjQ 
V.  r.  2<\X^c ;  Vulg.  Heles,  HeUes),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Son  of  •  Azariah  and  father  of  Eleasah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  89).    B.C.  apparently  ante  1017. 

2.  An  Ephraimite  of  Pelon,  and  one  of  David's  war- 
riors, and  afterwards  captain  of  lib  seventh  regiment  (2 


Sam.  xxiU,  26 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  27 ;  xxviii,  10).    Ra  1014 
et  ante. 

Helfensteln,  Charles,  a  minister  of  th%Geniun 
Reformed  Church,  and  son  of  Rev.  J.  C.  A.  Helfenstein, 
was  bom  March  29,  1781.  He  spent  his  youth  as  a 
printer,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Charch 
in  May,  1801,  and  was  pastor  successively  at  AUeman- 
gel,  Berks  County,  Pa.;  Goshenhoppen,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. ;  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. ;  Hanover 
and  Berlin,  York  County,  Pa.;  Rockingham  CooDty, 
Va. ;  and  Mcchanicsbui^,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  He 
died  Dec  19, 1842.  With  many  innocent  eccentricities, 
he  was  actuated  by  deep  earnestness,  a  childlike  pietr, 
and  a  kindly  spirit  He  preached  in  both  the  G^man 
and  Englbh  languages.    (H.  H.) 

Helfensteln,  John  Conrad  Albert,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Crerman  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  was  bom  at  Moszbach,  Palatinate,  Feb.  16, 1748. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
and  was  sent  by  the  Synod  of  Holland,  in  company  with 
Rev.  J.  H.  Helfferich  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Gebhard,  as  mission- 
aries to  America.  He  arrived  in  New  York  Jan.  14, 
1772,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
Germantown,  Pa.  Towards  the  close  of  1775  he  accept* 
ed  a  call  from  Lancaster,  but  in  1779  rctomed  to  his 
Germantown  congregation,  and  labored  there  tratil  \m 
death.  May  17, 1790.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  success- 
ful preacher,  and  hb  minbtry,  both  at  Lancaster  and 
Germantown,  provcil  a  great  blessing.  Several  small 
volumes  of  hb  sermons  have  been  published. — Haiijaugh, 
Fathers  of  the  informed  Church,  ii,  2*22  sq. 

Helfenstein,  Jonathan,  a  German  Reformed 
minbter,  third  son  of  Rev.  J.  C  A.  Helfenstein,  was  bon 
in  Germanto^im,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1784.  He  studied  theol 
ogy  with  Rev.  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  He  wai 
licensed  in  1805,  and  ordained  in  1807 ;  pastor  of  Ih 
German  Reformed  congr^ation  in  Carlisle  till  1811 
when  he  was  called  to  Frederick,  Md.,  where  he  laborer 
with  great  success  to  the  time  of  hb  death.  Sept  2{ 
1829.  He  was  a  zealous  pastor,  and  an  iropressiv 
preacher  in  both  the  German  and  Englbh  language 
(H.  H.) 

Helfferich,  John  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Gci 
man  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  boi 
at  Moszbach,  Palatinate,  Oct  22, 1789.  After  studyui 
theology,  he  was  licensed  Sept.  22, 1761,  and  labored  f< 
a  time  in  hb  own  oountr)%  In  January,  1772,  he  aj 
rived  m  New  York  as  a  missionary,  together  with  Re 
J.  C.  A.  Helfenstein  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Gebhard.  He  8o< 
after  settled  at  Weissenberg,  Lehigh  County,  Pau,  whe 
hb  charge  comprehended  as  many  as  seven  congreg 
tions  at  one  time.  Here  he  rcnuuned,  declining  all  ca 
from  other  churches,  and  labored  faithfully  until  I 
death,  Dec  5, 1810.  *'■  During  hb  minbtr)'  Mr.  lielfcri* 
baptized  5830,  and  confirmed  4000  soub.  He  may 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  German  Reformed  Chur 
in  the  field  over  which  hb  labors  extended.  Thouj 
that  part  of  the  Church  did  not  escape  the  general  sta 
nation  of  a  later  period  through  German  rationalij 
and  indifference,  yet  the  vantage-ground  upon  which 
was  placed,  by  means  of  his  labors,  has  beeii  a  blc:^ 
to  it  down  to  our  day.*' — Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the.  I 
formed  Church,  ii,  241  sq. 

Helfferich,  John,  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Ilemy  He 
ferich,  was  bom  in  Weissenberg,  Lehigh  County,  I 
Jan.  17,  1795.  He  completed  hb  theological  stud 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Helfenstein  in  Philadelphia,  -v 
licensed  in  1816,  and  ordained  in  1819.  He  became  p 
tor  of  the  same  congregations  in  Lehigh  Cauntv,  I 
which  hb  fatlier  had  served  for  many  years,  in  nvh; 
field  he  continued  to  labor  with  much  zeal  and  bqcc 
to  the  end  of  hb  life.  He  died  suddenly,  April  8,  IH 
During  hb  minbtry  he  baptized  4591 ,  and  receiver!  i 
full  communion  with  the  Church,  by  coufirmation. 
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tweeo  tvo  and  three  thousand  persons.  He  preached 
oaljin the Gennan  language.     (H.  H.) 

Hell,  or  rather  £u  ('UA«,  in  some  ed.  *HX(  or  *HXc(, 
Hxh.  ^^7,  £^  a  name  that  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T. 
B^  ooce  in  the  Apocrypha. 

L  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between  Achitob 
ud  Anurias  in  the  genealogy'  of  Ezra,  in  2  Esd.  i,  2,  for 
which  thoe  is  no  ccore^wnding  name  in  the  Heb.  list 
(£zraTii,2;3). 

2.  The  father-in-law  of  Joseph,  and  maternal  grand- 
£uherofChrist(Lakeiii,23).    B.aante22.    See  Gkn- 

UI06T  OF  JeSCS  QlBlST. 

Heli'af,  the  Latin  f<»in  (2  Esd.  vii,  89)  of  the  name 
tftlie  prophet  £uj  AH. 

Helioddrns  (*HcXco^wpoc,  i-  e.  g\fl  of  the  gun,  a 
not  onfreqiient  Greek  name),  the  treasurer  (6  iwi  rwv 
tpayparw)  of  Sel^cns  Philopator,  who  was  commis- 
Biaed  bjr  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollonius  (q. 
x.\  to  oany  away  the  private  treasures  deposited  in  the 
ToDpleat  Jemaalem.  According  to  the  luurative  in  2 
)ba.  iii,  9  aq.,  be  was  stayed  from  the  execution  of  his 
deagn  b^  a  **  great  apparition^  (iTri^avcia),  in  conse- 
9>Ke  dS  which  he  fell  down  ^  compassed  with  great 
iaiam,"  and  speechless.  He  was  afterwards  restored 
It  tk  iiiterce8Ei<»i  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  and  bore 
viiicM  to  the  king  of  the  inviolable  majesty  of  the 
T«B^  (2  Mace  iii).  The  full  details  of  the  narrative 
are  oot  npported  by  any  other  evidence.  Joeephns, 
vk»  VIS  unacquainted  with  2  Mace,  takes  no  notice- of 
it(Jae.xii,8,3);  and  the  author  of  the  so-called  iv 
Hvcattriboties  the  attempt  to  plimder  the  Temple  to 
ApcHoaha,  and  differs  in  his  account  of  the  miraculous 
iatapoation,  though  he  distinctly  recognises  it  (De 
Mece.  i  mf^avoQtv  t^tnrot  trpov^avrfoav  dyytkoi  .  .  . 
anwicw  li  iiiuBavriQ  6  'AiroXKutviog  .  .  .)•  Heli- 
fifm  aftowards  murdered  Sdencus,  and  nuide  an  un- 
ncctsfal  attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown  (App.  Sjfr, 
6).  RC.  175.  Comp.  Wemsdorf,  De  Jide  Libr.  Mace. 
\  h.  BaiSKlk's  grand  picture  of  ^  Heliodorus**  has 
<*tt  been  copied  and  engraved. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Helk)donu  of  £me&\,  in  Syria,  flourished  in  the 
'^iffpttt  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ  He  was  the 
«W  of  the  celebrated  romance  entitled  jEtkiopica, 
9  Komx  of  the  love  and  adventures  of  Theogenes  and 
Cksielea,  the  oklest  and  best  of  the  Greek  romances,  and 
^  Bodd  of  many  subsequent  ones.  This  was  written 
a  earir  fife,  and  afterwards  Heliodoms  became  a  Chris- 
la,  ad  was  made  bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Sicily,  where 
^Bndnced  the  reguladon  that  every  married  priest 
■W,t^  his  ordination,  separate  from  hb  wife  or  be 
*¥««i  (Socrates,  Fta/.£<»fe».v,  22).  Nicephorus  states 
P>i^£iK2ef.xii,34)  that  a  provincia]  syiH>d,  because  of 
tk  ajaiioaa  tendency  of  the  jEHaopica  upon  the  minds 
*ft^fMng,  decreed  that  Heliodoms  should  either  con- 
^■id<hsown  it, or  rerign  his  bishopric  This  state- 
*<*  B  generally  rejected  as  improbable,  since  it  is  made 
^  as  other  author,  and  the  jEfkiopica  contains  nothing 
tf  a  oonapiiTe  tendency.  The  best  edition  of  the  Greek 
tea  k  fliat  by  Cones  (Paris,  1804, 2  vols.  8vo).— Smith, 
^GikimdRom.  Biog,  cmd  Mythology f  it,  878 ;  Dun- 
H  Sk,  i^PkHon  (London,  1846, 1  voL  8vo),  p.  18-24 ; 
^^|''ia^C9l7Z,UeTzoSyRea^'£niykhpadie,y,6^.   (J. 

^Uogabiliis  (Elagabalus),  emperor  of  Rome, 
ft  bora  at  Emesa  about  A.D.  205.  His  name  was  Ya- 
*  Aritoi  Baadunia,  but  he  was  made  priest  of  Elaga- 
^  (El-Gabal),  the  Syro-Fhcenidan  Sim-god,  abont 
^'^1  tad  took  that  name.  In  May,  218,  through 
■littigiKs  of  his  mother,  Julia  Moesa,  with  the  sol- 
*9»W  WIS  prodairooi  emperor ;  and,  soon  after,  Ma- 
^^  who  was  marching  to  put  down  this  usurpation, 

'^iftated.  His  reign,  which  lasted  not  quite  four 
characterized  by  superstition,  licentiousness, 
tndty  to  a  degree  hardly  rivalled  by  the  worst 
,  ^  CBtperara.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
^fiidinto  Borne,  and  even  passed  a  decree  that  no 


other  celestial  power  should  be  worshipped.  The  pne- 
torians  slew  him  in  camp,  AD.  222.  As  he  himself  in- 
troduced a  new  religion  into  Kome,  it  was  not  his  policy 
to  persecute,  and  so,  during  that  time,  the  Christians 
had  "rest" 

Herkai  (Heb.  Chdkay\  '^pbn,  for  rV^p\r\,Jehovah 
is  his  portion;  Sept.  'EXrat)*  son  of  Meraiotb,  and  one 
of  the  chief  priests  in  the  time  of  the  high-priest  Joia- 
kim  (Neh.  xii,  15).     RC  post  536. 

Hel'kath  (Heb.  C7ieikaih%  t^p^n,  Josh,  xix,  25,  but 
rgbn,  even  without  pause-accent,  Josh.  xxi,81 ;  "con- 
struct" of  n]5bn,  tmootkneaSf  as  in  Geru  xxvii,  16,  or  ^r- 
tion,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii,  19,  etc;  Sept  XiX«a^),  a  town 
of  Asher,  on  the  eastern  border,  mentioned  as  the  start- 
ing-point in  the  direction  (apparently  southward)  to 
Achshaph  (Josh,  xix,  25) ;  assigned  as  one  of  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  (Josh,  xxi,  81).  In  1  CJhron.  vi,  75,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  erroneously  written  Hukok.  See  Hukkok. 
In  the  OnomaaHcon  it  is  simply  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
as  'Edaif,  by  Jerome  as  Elcatk ;  but  neither  seems  to 
have  known  it  De  Saulcy  inclines  to  identify  it  with 
a  village  called  KirXxh,  which  he  reports  not  far  south- 
east of  Akka  {Narrative,  i,  68) ;  and  Schwarz  {Palestine, 
p.  191)  thinks  it  is  the  modem  Yerka,  about  seven  miles 
north-east  of  Akka;  but  neither  of  these  positions  is  in 
the  neighborhood  indicated  by  the  text,  which  rather 
requires  a  locality  nearer  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
tribe,  not  uidikely  at  the  ruined  village  Ukrith,  about 
twelve  miles  S.E.  of  Tyre,  as  proposed  by  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  p.  820).     See  Helkath-hazzurim. 

Hel'kath-haz'zurim  (Heb.  Chelkath'hats-Tmrim, 
D'>'iSJl"rE'bn,;)Zo<  of  the  rocks),  a  designation  of  the 
plain  just  below  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  on  the  east,  acquired 
from  the  deadly  combat  between  twelve  of  Ishbosheth^s 
men  and  as  many  of  David*s,  which  formed  a  prelude  to 
the  general  engagement  (2  Sam.  ii,  16).  See  Gibeon. 
As  to  the  name, "  Ewald  approves  the  reading  which  the 
Sept.  seem  to  have  followed  (/xcpiV  Tutv  ktrifiovXiav,  ap- 
parently from  their  reading  D'*'^sn),a8  that  which  alone 
gives  a  stutable  meaning  to  the  name  {Gesch. Isr/u,57b, 
note  1).  Gesenius  renders  by  *  the  field  of  swords,'  which 
can  hardly  be  admitted;  for,  though  ^!|2C  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  '  edge,'  it  is  never  used  simply  for  *  sword.' 
FUrst  gives  Felsenkahlheit,  '  rock  -  smoothness,'  as  the 
meaning,  the  place  being  smooth  and  level  as  a  surface 
of  rock.  Aquila  gives  KXijpoQ  rStv  arepeutv,  and  the 
Yulg.  ^^r  robusiorum,  taking  ^^2C  in  a  figurative  sense, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  no  other  instance"  (Kitto). 

Helki'as  (XcAiciac),  a  still  different  Greek  form  (1 
Esd.  i,  8)  of  the  name  of  the  high-priest  Hilkiak. 

Hell,  a  term  which  originally  corresponded  more 'ex- 
actly to  Hades,  being  derived  from  the  Saxon  helan,  to 
cover,  and  signif^'ing  merely  the  covered,  or  invisible 
place— the  habitation  of  those  who  have  gone  from  this 
visible  terrestrial  region  to  the  world  of  spirits.  But  it 
has  been  so  long  appropriated  in  common  usage  to  the 
place  of  futiure  punishment  for  the  wicked,  that  its  ear- 
lier meaning  has  been  lost  sight  of.  In  the  English  Bi- 
ble ii  is  used  in  the  wider  sense. 

L  Hebrew  and  Greek  Terms. — The  three  words,  which 

all  but  monopolize  the  subject,  are  ^tK^,  ShedV,  in  the 
O.  T. ;  and  "A^iyc,  Hades,  and  r'nwa,  Gehenna,  in  the  N. 
T.    ^IKIS?  occurs  65  times ;  in  61  of  these  it  is  rendered 

in  the  Sept  by' A^jyc ;  twice  by  QdvaroQ  (2  Sam.  xxii, 
6,  and  Prov.  xxiii,  14) ;  and  twice  omitted  in  the  com- 
mon text  (Job  xxiv,  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  21).  In  the  Vulg. 
biM1z3  is  translated  48  times  by  Infemus,  and  17  times 
by  Jnforus  [mostly  Inferi  (plur.)].  In  our  A- V.  it  is 
represented  81  times  by  Grace,  81  times  by  HeU,  and  3 
times  by  Pit.  In  the  N.  Test  our  word  Hell  occurs  23 
times;  12  times  it  stands  for  Titwa,  and  11  times  \_per- 
haps  the  twelfth  shotUd  be  added,  see  Tischendorf  and 
Bruder  {Concord.)  on  Rev.  iii,  7]  for  "A^jyf.     The  Vulg. 
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doaely  follows  the  original  in  its  N.-T.  renderings;  in 
all  the  twelve  passages  Fiiirva  is  simply  copied  inb  Ge- 
hetmoy  while  I^fenuu  stands  for  every  occurrence  of 
'*AiStity  except  once  (Matt,  xvi,  18),  where  the  phrase 
TvXai  ^ov  Q*ffate9  of  hdT)  becomes  "ports  w/ifri." 
Since,  therefore,  Vy^X^," AJSriQ^  and  Fcfwa,  are  employ- 
ed in  the  sacred  original  to  designate  the  mysteries  of 
Heu^  we  proceed  to  give  first  their  probable  derivation, 
and  then  their  meaning,  so  far  as  Holy  Scripture  assists 
in  its  discovery. 

(L)  Their  Derivation, — 1.  blK^S  (or,  as  it  is  occasion- 
ally written,  ^K^),  Shedl%  is  by  most  of  the  old  writers 
(see  Cocceius,  Lex.  p.  840, 841 ;  Schindler,  Lex,  PenL  1782 ; 
Robinson,  Key  to  Hebrew  Bible,  il,  217 ;  and  Leigh,  Crit, 
Sacra,  i,  238 ;  ii,  6)  referred  for  its  origin  to  ^K^j,  to  de- 
tnand,9eek,0T  ash.  They  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode 
of  connecting  the  derivative  with  this  root;  Cocceius 
suggests  an  absurd  reason,  "blK^  notat  eum  locum  in 
quo  qui  est  w  qucutione  e«f '  (!)  A  more  respectable  so- 
lution is  suggested  by  those  who  see  in  the  insatiable' 
ness  of  bintb  (E*rov.  xxx,  15, 16)  a  good  ground  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  root  in  question.  Thus  Fagius  on 
Gen.  xxxvii ;  Buxtorf,  Lexicon,  s.  v.,  referring  to  Isa.  v, 
14;  Habak.  ii,  5 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  20.  (Ernst  Meier,  Hebr, 
W-w^,  p.  187,  also  adopts  this  root,  but  he  is  far-fetched 
and  obscure  in  his  view  of  its  relation  to  the  derived 
word).  (A  good  defence  [by  a  modem  scholar]  of  this 
derivation  of  Shcol  from  the  verb  b^^  is  given  by  Gli- 
der, Lehre  v,  d,  Erschdn,  Jesu  ChrisU  tuUer  den  Todten 
[Berne,  1853],  and  more  briefly  in  his  art  ffades  [Her- 
zog,  v„441 ,  Clark's  trans,  ii,  468  ].  £Us  defence  is  based 
on  the  many  passages  which  urge  the  insatiable  demand 
of  Sheol  for  all  men,  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned 
in  the  text,  and  Gen.  xxxvii,  35 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii ;  Psa. 
vi,  6,  and  Ixxxix,  49.  See  also  Yenema  [on  Psa.  xvi, 
10] ;  J.  A.  Quensted,  Tract,  de  SepuUura  Veterum,  ix,  1.) 
Bdttcher  (Z)e  It^erit,  p.  76,  §  169)  finds  in  the  root  i?^, 
to  be  hollow,  a  better  origin  for  our  word.  Gesenius 
{T%e$,  p.  1347),  who  adopts  the  same  derivation,  sup- 
poses that  i^T^  means  to  dig  out,  and  so  contrives  to 
unite  b^d  and  bKl23,  by  making  the  primary  idea  of 

digging  lead  to  the  derived  one  of  seeking  (see  Job  iii,  21). 
Bottcher  goes  on  to  connect  the  German  words  Hohl 
(hollow)  and  Hdhle  (cavity)  with  the  idea  indicated  by 
739^,  and  timidly  suggests  the  possibility  od/olle  (Hell) 
coming  from  Hdhle,  Whilst  decidedly  rejecting  this 
derivation,  we  do  not  object  to  his  derivation  of  the  He- 
brew noun ;  amidst  the  avowed  uncertainty  of  the  case, 
it  seems  to  be  the  least  objectionable  of  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered,  and,  to  provide  an  intelligible 
sense  for  the  word  Shedl,  most  in  harmony  with  many 
Biblical  passages.  Bottcher  defines  the  term  to  mean 
"  vastus  locus  subterraneus^  (p.  72,  §  158).  This  agrees 
vexy  well  with  the  rendering  of  our  A*  Y.  in  so  far  as  it 
has  used  the  comprehensive  word  Hell,  which  properiy 
signifies  ^  a  covered  or  concealed  place." 

2.  Hades,  —  The  universally  allowed  statement  that 
the  N.  T.  has  shed  a  light  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
immortality  which  is  only  in  an  inferior  degree  diiKov- 
ered  in  the  O.  T.,  is  seldom  more  distinctly  verified  than 
in  the  uncertain^  which  attaches  to  Sheol  (the  dificnl- 
ty  of  distinguishing  its  various  degrees  of  meaning, 
which  it  is  generally  felt  exist,  and  which  our  A.  Y.  has 
endeavored  to  express  by  an  equal  balance  between  Hell 
and  Grave),  in  contrast  with  the  distinction  which  is 
implied  in  the  about  equally  frequent  terms  of  Hades 
and  Gehenna,  now  to  be  described.  The  "Aitjc  of  the 
N.  T.  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Sept  The  word  was  originaUy  unaspirated,  as 
in  Homer's  'AUao  vvXat  {IL  v,  646;  ix,  812),  and  He- 
siod's  'Atitia  Kvva  xaXxtS^vov  {Theog,  811),  and  Pin- 
dar's 'Aidav  Xaxtiv  (Pgth,  v,  180).  This  form  of  the 
word  gives  greater  credibility  to  the  generaUy  received 
derivation  of  it  from  a  privat  and  Idiiv,  to  see,    (The 


learned  authors  of  Liddell  and  Scott*s  Gredt  Lex.  [t.y 
"Adijc]  throw  some  doubt  on  this  view  of  the  origin  oi 
the  word,  because  of  its  aspirated  beginning,  in  Attu 
Greek.  But  surely  this  is  precarious  ground.  Ii  i 
certain  that  even  in  Attic  writers  it  was  invariably  a» 
pirated?  iEschylus  [SepL  c  Theb,  (Paley)  810]  ha 
'Atdq,  irpocatf/ot  [with  the  terns'],  according  to  the  bes 
editing.  It  is  true  that  this  is  in  a  chorus,  but  in  tb( 
Agam,  1505,  also  a  choral  line,  we  read  luiUv  iv"kdo\ 
fuyaXavxitTift  [with  the  aspirate],  as  if  the  usage  wer 
uncertain.  Possibly  in  the  elliptical  phrase  ^v''AiOoi 
[sdl  ouetft]  the  aspirate  occurs  because  the  genitire  i 
really  the  name  of  the  God  [not  of  the  region,  wbicl 
might,  for  distinction,  have  been  then  unaspinted]] 
Plutaitch  accordingly  explains  it  by  dtiSkc  cai  iopam 
{De  Isid,  et  Osir,  p.  882),  and  in  the  EtymoL  Magiu  fitf 
is  defined  as  xf*^oy  a^tyyig,  (tkotov^  aUtviov  nzi  Co 
dov  wiirXripofuvov  .  .  .  cv  «!»  oudkv  pXswofUv.  Hadt 
IS  thus  ^the  invisible  place  or  region;"  *^ Locus  vitik 
nostris  subtractus,**  as  Grotius  defines  it 

3.  Gehenna  {Vitwa)  is  composed  of  the  two  Heb.  word 
K*^&  {vaUeg)  and  Disfl  {Hinnom,  the  name  of  the  pn 
prietor  of  the  valley).  In  the  Sept  Vaiivya  b  used  i 
Josh.  xviii«  16  to  designate  ^*thc  valley  of  the  son  o/Hh 
nom^  the  full  expression  of  which  is  DSH**)!  ^9.  Th 
shorter  appellatbn  Uttl  *^$  occurs  in  the  same  vers( 
The  Rabbinical  writers  derive  DSn  from  &i^3,  **rugin 
[to  groan  or  mottm,  in  Exek.  xxiv,  23],  as  if  mdicadr 
of  the  cries  of  the  children  in  the  horrid  rites  of  the  Mo 
k)ch-worship  (see  Buxtoif;  Lex,  Bab.  p.  108;  Glassia 
[ed.DathiiJ,P*aofoy./Sacr.  1,806).  The  etyiwdogici 
remarks  have  paved  our  way  to  the  next  section  of  on 
subject 

(II.)  BMcal  Meaning  of  these  three  Terms^h  Metn 
ingsofV'\^'i^,She6L^{l.)  The"* Grave,"  Muchcontn 
versy  has  arisen  whether  within  the  meaning  of  Ska 
shoidd  be  included  **  the  grave;"  indeed  this  is  the  on! 
question  of  difficulty.  The  fact,  which  we  have  ahead 
stated,  that  our  A.  Y.  translates  bis^U  quite  as  often  b 
^  grave^  as  by  the  general  term  "  hell,**  supplies  a.  prim 
facie  reason  for  including  it  Without,  however,  ii 
sbting  on  the  probability  that  polemical  theology,  rati 
er  than  Biblical  science,  influenced  our  translators,  i 
least  occasionally,  in  their  rendering  of  the  word,  v 
may  here  adduce  on  the  other  side  the  telling  fact  tbj 
of  all  the  ancient  versions  not  one  translates  in  any  pa 
sage  the  Hebrew  Sheol  by  the  equivalent  o( grave,  Tl 
other  Greek  translators,  like  the  venerable  Sept.,  so  £ 
as  their  fragments  show  (see  Origen,  Hexapila,pauvf( 
everywhere  give  ^Ai^iyc  for  bS^D  (sometimes  they  u 
for  the  locative  case  the  older  and  better  phrase  ci'C)  < 
**Aniov,  sometimes  the  more  recent  and  vulgar  (ic  ^ 
"AiStjv,  iv  Ti}  *'Atiy),  The  Samaritan  text  in  the  8ev< 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch  has  either  h^'^W  {Siol)  \ 
P'^X'^O.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  everywhere,  except 
flve  passages,  retain  V\IX^,  The  Peshito  everywhe 
in  both  Testaments  renders  the  Hebrew  Shed  and  ti 
Greek  Hades  by  [^^^d]  Shiul;  and,  as  we  have  i 
ready  seen,  the  Yulg.  translates  the  same  words  in  bo 
the  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  by  irferus  (plur.  If^eri  mostl? 
and,  above  all,  Infemus  (see  above  for  particulars), 
is  to  the  later  Targumists  (the  pseudo^onathan  and  ti 
Jerusalem.  Taiguro),  and  aflerwards  to  the  Babbinic 
doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  we  trace  the  verai 
of  the  "sepulchre"  and  "the  grave"  (thus  in  G< 
xxxvii,  85;  xlil,  88;  xliv,  29, 31,  those  Taigumists re 

dered  Sheol  by  KH'J^IJ  ^2  [the  house  of  burial] ;  sii 
ilarly  did  they  render  Psa.  cxli,  7;  Job  vii,  9;  xir,  I 
xvii,  18, 16;  xxi,  13;  Ecdes.  ix,  10,  and  other  passag) 
in  which  it  is  observable  how  c^ten  they  have  been  f< 
lowed  by  our  translators).  See,  for  more  information  i 
this  point,  archbishop  Usher,  Woria  [by  Elrington],  i 
819-821;  and,  more  fuUy,  Bbttcher  (p.  68-70,  sec  14 
149),  who  quotes  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra  [on  Gea  xxxv 
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3^;  D.  Kimdu  {Lib,  Radic  a.  v.  i^^^);  and  other 
Rtbbb  who  expready  admit  the  gravt  within  the  scope 
of  the  meaning  of  Skeol;  Bottcher  also  quotes  a  veiy 
ka^  111*7  ^  commentatoiB  and  lexicographers  [Rabbi 
Hardodud  Nathan,  with  extravagant  one-mdednesBf  in 
Ids  EAr,  Concord,  givea  no  other  sense  to  Sheol  but 
*0^^  tie  grart],  who  foUow  the  Babbinical  doctors 
hoem:  and  be  adds  the  names  of  such  writers  as  deny 
the  DMBBB^  of  the  ffrttve  to  the  Hebrew  Sheol:  among 
these  ocas  the  learned  Dutch  divines  Yitringa  and  Ye- 
EcflM.  The  latter  of  theae  expressly  affirms,  ^bix^ 
aOo  mtodo  ad  eepulckntm  pertviebi^*  {Commeni.  ad  Ps, 
i  oM).  To  the  authoritiea  he  mentions  we  would  add, 
as  mdntaining  the  same  view,  the  learned  Henry  Ain»- 
wocth  (oo  Gen.  xxx\'ii,  35,  Works,  p.  135),  who  draws 
c  important  distinction;  ''biittj,  (A«  gravej  the  word 
■Kutah  sot  the  grave  digged  or  made  with  hands, 
vhicfa  is  named  in  Hebrew  ^3P,  but  it  meaneth  the 
eamon  place  or  state  of  death"  (a  similar  distinction 
i>  dnvn  by  Lather  [^Emirr,  in  Genet,  xlii,  38] ;  ^2p  is 
o^  the  grave  in  which  an  actual  interment  takes 
phee;  nooe  that  die  unburied can  have  this  word  used 
dthem;  their  reccptado  is  ^IKV,  ** commune  quoddam 

nopcacolum  noo  corporum  tantum  sed  et  animamm, 
atianmes  mortoi  oongregantur."  Ann.  Seneca  [/i6.  viil, 
tatbiMJM.  4]  observes  b^ween  natural  burial  and  arti- 
-''Omnibas  natma  sepulturam  dedit,"  etc  So 
Til,  818,  Bsya — **  Capit  omnia  teUus  Quie  genuit ; 
tegitur,  qui  non  habet  nmam."  Pliny  [Bitt,  Nat, 
n,54j  disdnguisbes  between  natural  burial  by  apply- 
B|  ta  it  the  word  tepelire,  and  burial  by  ceremony  by 
BBgof  it  the  aynonyme  humare) ;  Nicolaus  {De  Sepul- 
drk  Bdr,  i,  8-14),  who  shows  that  ^iK^  is  never  used 

pomp,  nor  of  the  burial  of  the  body  in  the 
;  Eberbaod  Buamann,  who  [in  1682]  wrote  Dii' 
h  pUM.  de  Scheoi  Hebr,,  makes  a  statement  to 
fti  elect  that  he  bad  examined  all  the  passages  in  the 
(k  T.,  and  pronounces  of  them  thus — *'  NuUum  eorum 
ipeepU}  kxaan  uno  vcl  altero,  de  quo  tamen  adhuc  du- 
ttadpotctt)  de  sepiUchro  necessario  est  inteUtgendum , . . 
tooen  contra  ita  sunt  comparata  ut  de  sepulchro 
»  Bodo  intelligi  poesint,  nee  debeant.**  Some  mod- 
vnttn,  who  have  qiedaUy  examined  the  subject, 
day  that  bSstO  ever  means  ^  the  grave."  Thus 
jOntkt  IfnmoriaUtjf  of  the  Soul  at  held  by  the 
(ad  Paiean,  Comment,  de  Immort,  ao  viUe/uL  no^ 
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TkeK  reasons  have  led  learned  men,  who  have  eq)e- 
lU^cnmiiMd  the  subject,  to  exclude  the  grave  (spe- 
undentood  as  a  made  or  artificial  one)  from  the 
mpantng  of  SheoL    We  cannot  but  accept  their 
mcrkical exactnett.    But  there  is  an  inexact  and 
of  Sheol  in  which  the  word  grave  well  ex- 
t^e  meaning  of  the  Scripture  passages  just  men- 
J  and  (In  justice  to  the  A.y.  it  may  be  admitted) 
tfaMt  of  the  others,  which  our  translators  rendered  by 
MavoL    (The  passages  in  which  the  A.y.  renders 
\j  frttte  are  these— Gen.  xxxvii,  85;  xlii,  88 ; 
r,il,Sl;lSam.ii,6;  1  Kings  ii,  6,  9 ;  Job  vii,  9 ; 
r,  »;  rrii,  13;  xxi,  13;  xxiv,  19;  Psa.  vi,  5  [Hebr. 

3;  JOO^ a  [4];  xxxi,  17  [18] ;  xlbc,  U  [15],  twice; 
ii.l5fl€];lxxxviii,8[4];lxxxix,48[49];  cxli, 
^Iter.  i,  12;  XXX,  16;  Ecdea.  ix,  10;  Cant  viii,  6; 
MJEir,  11  [maig.  of  v,  9  has  ^rore];  xxxviii,  10, 18; 
jfc^JPCP,  15;  Hoa.  xiii,  14,  twice;  and  in  Jonah  ii,  2 
Rttaaiaij^has  ^grave.*^  Of  this  more  vague  sense 
Wl»  (ir«nb,iii,824)  siqr8-"When  Sheol  is  said  to 
<i<  gratej  the  term  grave  must  be  taken  in  as 
•ease  as  it  is  in  our  Saviour's  speech  (John  v, 
d  in  Isa.  xxvi,  19,  according  to  the  Sept.  read- 
which  passage  writes  Origen  thus~*Here 
other  places  the  gmves  of  the  dead  are  to 
not  such  only  as  we  see  are  builded  for 
of  men's  bodieB— either  cut  out  in  stones, 


or  digged  down  in  the  earth ;  but  everg  place  wherein  a 
man^t  bocfy  lieth  either  entire  or  in  part  ,  ,  .  otherwise 
they  which  are  not  committed  to  burial,  nor  laid  in 
graves,  but  have  ended  their  life  in  shipwrecks,  deserts, 
and  such  like  ways,  should  not  seem  to  be  reckoned 
among  those  which  are  said  to  be  raised  from  the  grave* 
(/ft  EtaL  lib,  28  dtatut  a  PamphUo,  in  ApoLf    We 

have  here,  then,  thefirtt  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  b'*)M1z3y 
largely  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  in  our  A.y.  to  "the 
grave,"  considered  in  a  universal  sense  (see  the  passages 
in  the  last  note),  commensurate  with  death  itself  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  signification.  (Comp.  ^the  grave  and 
gate  of  death"*  of  the  English  Liturgy,  Collect  for  Eas- 
ter Even.)  Though  we  carefully  exclude  the  artificial 
grave,  or  ^^l^t  ^m  this  category,  there  is  no  doubt,*a8 
bishop  Lowth  has  well  shown  (De  Scura  Poeti  Hebr, 
PneL  vii  [ed.  Oxon.  with  notes  of  Michaelis  and  Rosen- 
mUUer,  1821],  p.  65-69),  that  the  Hebrew  poets  drew  all 
the  imagery  with  which  they  describe  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  dead  from  the  funeral  rites  and  pomp, 
and  from  the  vaulted  sepulchres  of  their  great  men. 
The  bishop's  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite 
worUi  perusaL  We  can  only  quote  his  final  remarks: 
"You  will  see  this  transcendent  imagery  better  and 
more  completely  displayed  in  that  noble  triumphal  song 
which  was  composed  by  Isaiah  (xiv,  4-27)  .  .  .  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Ezekiel  has 
also  grandly  illustrated  the  same  scene,  vrith  similar 
machinery,  in  the  last  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of 
Pharaoh  (xxxii,  18-32)."  For  an  excellent  vindication 
of  the  A.y.  in  many  of  its  translations  of  the  grave,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatise  of  archbishop  Usher 
{Answer  to  the  Jesuit t  Challenge^  Works  [ed.  Ellington], 
iii,  319-324  and  832-340).  We  doubt  not  that,  if  grave 
is  an  admissible  sense  of  biMID,  our  translators  have,  on 
the  whole,  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  passages 
that  will  best  bear  the  sense:  their  purpose  was  a 
popular  one,  and  they  accomplished  it,  in  the  instance 
of  uncertain  words  and  phrases,  by  giving  them  the  most 
intelligible  turn  they  would  bear,  as  in  the  case  before  us. 
We  undertake  not  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  broad  and  generic  word  Sheol,  as  the  great 
versions  of  antiquity  did,  ever3rwhere ;  whether,  e.  g., 
Jacob's  lament  (Gren.  xxxvii,  35 ;  xlii,  88)  and  like  pas- 
sages would  be  more  suitably,  if  not  correctly,  rendered 
by  the  simple  retention  of  the  original  word,  or  the 
equally,  indefinite  hades.  There  is  some  force  in  the 
observation  often  made  (see  Corn,  a  Lapide,  on  Gen, 
xxxvii,  35;  Bellarmine  and  others,  adduced  by  Leigh, 
Crit,  Sacra,  i,  239)  that  "  it  was  not  the  grave  of  Joseph 
which  Jacob  meant,  for  he  thought  indeed  that  his  son 
was  devoured  of  wild  beasts,  and  not  buried.*^  See  more 
on  this  passage  in  Pearson,  Creed  [ed.  Chevallier],  p. 
437;  Fulke,  Translations,  etc.,  p.  314;  both  which  writ* 
ers  defend  the  version  of  grave.  Ainsworth  ad  loc 
(among  the  older  commentators)  and  Knobel  (among 
the  modems)  contend  for  the  general  word  hell  [Knobel, 
Schattenreicli].  RosenmiQler  learnedly  states  both  views, 
and  leans  in  favor  of  "locum,  ubi  mortui  umbrarum  in- 
star  degunt"  {Scholia,  i,  576). 

(2.)  The  other  meaning  of  Vm^"^,  ^Hell,''  so  rendered 
in  thirty-one  passages  of  A.  Y.,  according  to  the  more 
ancient  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  preferable  opinion,  makes 
it  local,  \,t,the  place  of  ditembodied  tpiritt,  ('AtitiQ  Sk 
TotroQ  t)fjuv  dttSric,  ijyow  i^avrji  Kai  dyvtarroct  b  rde 
^l^x^i  ff/JtM^  IvTiiJ^tv  USrifwwrag  iix^fuvoct  Andr. 
CaniBricus  tn  ApocaL  c  63.)  A  later  opinion  supposes 
the  word  to  indicate  '*not  the  place  where  souls  depart 
ed  are,  but  the  state  and  condition  of  the  dead,  or  their 
permansion  in  death,"  as  bishop  Pearson  calls  it  {Creed 
[ed.  Chevallier],  p.  489).  On  this  opinion,  which  that 
great  divine  "  cannot  admit  as  a  full  or  proper  exposi- 
tion," we  shall  say  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  at  best 
only  a  deduction  from  the  foregoing  local  definition. 
That  definition  we  have  stated  in  the  broadest  terms, 
because,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Barrow's  enumeration  (Semu 
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<m  the  Creed  [Art.  «Ho  descended  into  HeU"],  Worhe 
[Oxford,  1830],  v,  416, 417)  of  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  on  the  subject  before  as,  we  believe  that  Holy 
Scripture  warrants  the  most  ample  of  all  the  positions 
suggested  by  that  eminent  writer,  to  the  effect  that  the 
8hedl  or  HeU  of  which  we  treat  is  not  merely  -Hhe 
place  of  good  and  happy  souls,"  or  "  that  of  bad  and  mis- 
eraUe  ones,"  but  ^  indifferently  and  in  common  of  both 
those."  We  propose  to  arrange  the  Biblical  passages  so 
as  to  describe,  first,  the  state  of  the  occupcmie  ofSheol, 
and,  secondly,  the  locality  of  it j  in  some  of  its  prominent 
features.  As  to  the  first  poin^  Shedl  is  (a)  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  spirits  of  all  that  depart  this  life.  (Among  the 
scriptural  designations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sheol  is 
D'^xa^  [  S  blip  (in  Prov.  xxi,  16)  is  rendered  "  congre- 
gation of  the  dead^  (or  departed)  in  the  A.  V.  This  is 
better  than  the  Sept,  rendering  (wvaywyi^  yiydvrufVj 
and  Vulg. "  coetus  gigantunu"  There  is  force  in  the  word 
bsip  thus  applied,  derived  from  the  use  of  the  word  to 
designate  the  great  ^^congregatiovT  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
sec  Congregation].  For  the  use  of  the  word  0*^X6^, 
as  applicable  to  the  dead,  see  especially  Bottcher,  De  In- 
fer, p.  94-10,  §  193-204.  The  word  occurs  in  this  sense 
also  in  the  grand  passage  of  Isa.  xiv.  [In  ver.  9  "■  Sheol 
stirs  up  its  Bephaim"  on  the  entrance  of  the  spirit  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.]  D*^2<&")  is  met  with  in  six  other 
places  in  the  same  sense  of  departed  spirits.  It  is  con- 
nected with  SlB'J,  "  weak,"  which  occurs  in  Numb,  xiii, 
18,  and  other  passages  [«ee  FUrst,  Hebr,  W.-b.  ii,  883]. 
The  gentile  noun  [mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv,  5  and  else- 
where, and  rendered  Rephaim  and  Giants]  is  of  the  same 
form,  but  probably  of  a  different  origin  [see  Gesenius, 
The3.  p.  1302].)  This  general  signification  appears  from 
Psa.  Ixxxix,  47,  48,  and  Isa.  xxxviii,  18, 19  (in  which 
latter  verse  the  opposition  in  its  universal  sense  between 
sheol  and  the  state  of  life  in  this  world  is  to  be  observed). 
We  do  not  hesitate,  with  archbishop  Usher  (  Works,  iii, 
818),  to  translate  ^'li(i:3  in  these  passages  ''heW  or  "<A«- 
o/,"  instead  of  "grave,"  as  in  the  ^Y.  Sheol,  therefore, 
is  (6)  the  abode  of  the  wicked,  Numb,  xvi,  33 ;  Job  xxiv, 
19 ;  Psa.  ix,  17  (//«6r.  18) ;  xxxi,  17  (18) :  Prov.  v,  6 ;  ix, 
18;  Isa.  lvii,9;  and  (j)  of  the  good  [both  in  their  "dis- 
embodied" condition],  Psa.  xvi,  10,  comp.  with  Acta  ii, 
27,  81 ;  Psa.  xxx,  8  (4) ;  xUx,  16  (16) ;  bcxxvi,  13 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii,  10,  compared  with  Job  iii,  17-19 ;  Hos.  xiii,  14, 
comp.  with  1  Cor.  xv,  65.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  touching  some  local  features  of  Sheol,  we  find  it 
described  as  very  deep  (Job  xi,8) ;  dark  (Job  x,  21, 22) ; 
(yet  confest  and  open  to  the  eye  of  God,  Job  xxvi,  6) ; 
with  «  valleys''  (Gesenius,  Thes.'p.  1848)  or  depths  of  va- 
rious gradations  (Psa.  Ixxxvi,  13  [compared  with  Deut. 
xxxii,  22] ;  Prov.  ix,  18) ;  with  bars  (Job  xvii,  16,  comp. 
with  Jon.  ii,  6)  and  gates  (Isa.  xxxviii,  10) ;  situated  be- 
neath us ;  hence  the  dead  are  said  "  to  go  down"  (*T^*^) 
to  Sheol,  Numb,  xvi,  30, 33 ;  Ezek.  xxxi,  15, 16, 17  (com- 
pared with  Job  vii,  9;  Gen.  xiii,  38).  Comp.  Josephus 
(Atd,  xvii,  1,3),  who,  when  describing  the  tenets  of  the 
Jewish  sects,  attributes  to  the  Pharisees  the  belief  of  a 
future  state,  in  which  "  rewards  and  punishments"  will 
be  dealt  out  "  to  men  in  their  disembodied  state"  (raXg 
rj/uxaiQ)  "under  the  earth"  (wa-d  x^ovbf  ducaiwrtic  re 
Kai  TifioiQ,  K.  T,  X.).  On  the  phrase  of  the  creed  "de- 
scended into  hell,"  and  sundry  uses  of  "1^*^  and  rareX^iiv 
as  not  necessarily  implying  local  descent,  but  rather  **  re- 
moved from  one  place  to  another,"  see  Usher  ( Works,  iii, 
892,  393).  We  have  seen  how  some  have  derived  the 
name  of  Sheol  from  its  insatiability ;  such  quality  is  of- 
ten attributed  to  it :  it  is  aU-devouring  (Prov.  i,  12) ;  nev- 
er satisfied  (Prov.  xxx,  16;  Isa.  v,  14),  and  inexorable 
(Cant,  viii,  7). 

2.  There  is  in  the  Hades  ('ASno)  of  the  N.  T.  an  equal- 
ly an^  signification  with  the  Sheol  of  the  0.  T.,  as  the 
abode  of  both  happy  and  miserable  beings.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  not  dissimilar;  it  is  represented  as  "apris- 


on"  (comp.  1  Pet  iii,  19,  where  inhabitants  of  hada  are 
called  ra  iv  (pvkaKy  Trvivfiara) ;  with  gates  and  bars 
{vvXai  ^Sov,  Matt,  x^-i,  18 ;  comp.  with  the  phrase  iIq 
"Adov  of  Acts  ii,  27, 31,  with  the  ellipsis  of  ^wfta  orot- 
Kov) ;  and  locks  (the  "  keys"  of  Hades,  at  kX«c  rov''Aj- 
^oi;,  being  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  Rev.  i,  18) ;  its  atoa- 
tion  is  also  downwards  (see  the  liitq  fSov  rara^i/3aa- 
^^«ry  of  Matt  xi,  28,  and  Luke  x,  15).   As  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  is  more  plainly  indicated  in  the  N.  T.  the 
separate  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  to 
indicate  this  separation  other  terms  are  used;  thus,  in 
Luke  xxiii,  43,  Paradise  (irapddiuroQ— no  doubt  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  xii,  4,  which  is  designated, 
in  Rev.  ii,  7,  as  6  vapadtiffoc  roH  OioO,  the  supernal 
Paradise ;  see  Robinson,  Lexicon,  N.  T.,  p.  13, 547 ;  Wahl, 
Clavis,  N.  T.,  p.  376;  Kuinol  [ed.  London]  on  N.  T.  ii, 
237 ;  and  especially  Meyer,  Kowmeniar  u,  d.  Neue  Test. 
[ed.  4]  vi,  292,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted  by  him) 
is  used  to  describe  that  part  of  Hades  which  the  blessed 
dead  inhabit — a  figurative  expression,  so  weU  adapted 
for  the  description  of  a  locality  of  happiness  that  the 
inspired  writers  employ  it  to  describe  the  three  happiest 
places,  the  Eden  of  Innocence,  the  Hades  of  departed 
saints,  and  the  heaven  of  their  glorious  rest    The  dis- 
tinction between  the  upper  and  the  lower  Paradise  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews.     In  Eisenmcnger's  Entdecktes  Ju- 
denthum,  ii,  295-322,  much  of  their  curious  opinions  on 
the  subject  is  collected.     In  p.  298  are  given  the  seven 
names  of  the  heavenly  Paradise,  while  in  the  next  three 
are  contained  the  seven  names  of  the  /otrer  Paradise  of 
Hades,    See  Par.U)ISB. 

Another  figurative  expression  used  to  designate  the 
happy  part  of  Hades  is  "Abraham's  bosom,"  6  koXitoq 
'A^padfi,  Luke  xvi,  22.  (St  Augustine,  who  says  [Quaff' 
Evang,  ii,  38]  "  Sinus  Abralue  requics  est  beatonun  pau- 
perum  .  .  .  .  m  quo  post  hanc  vitam  recipiuntur,"  yet 
doubts  whether  hades  is  used  at  all  in  N.  T.  iif  a  good 
sense.  He  says  [  Ep,  clxxx\-ii.  Works,  ii,  689], "  Wheth- 
er the  bosom  of  Abraham,  where  the  wicked  Dives  was, 
when  in  his  torment  he  beheld  the  poor  man  at  re^ 
were  either  to  be  deemed  the  same  as  ParacUse,  or  to  to 
thought  to  pertain  to  hell  or  hades,  /  cannot  define  [non 
facile  dixerim] ;"  so  also  he  writes  on  Psa,  Ixxxv  [  WorU, 
iv,  912]).    For  an  explanation  of  the  phrase,  see  Amtv- 

IIAM*S  BOSOH. 

8.  We  need  not  linger  over  the  Biblical  sense  of  our 
last  word  Ttivva,  Gehenna,  We  refer  the  reader  to  a 
"  Discourse"  by  the  learned  Joseph  Mede  ( ITor^,  p.  31- 
38)  on  Gehenna,  which  he  shows  was  not  used  to  dcag- 
nate  "  hell"  before  the  captivity.  He,  in  the  same  trea- 
tise, dwells  on  certain  Hebrew  words  and  phrases,  which 
were  in  use  preWous  to  that  epoch  for  designating  llad^ 
and  its  inhabitants — among  these  he  especially  notes 
D1M)"1  and  1  bnp.on  which  we  have  oBSferved  above. 
As  JlapdcuaoQ  is  not  limited  to  the  finite  happiness  of 
Hades,  but  embraces  in  certain  passages  the  ultimate 
blessedness  of  heaven,  so  there  is  no  violence  in  sup^ 
posing'that  TUvva  (from  the  Jknie  signification  which 
it  posBibly  bears  in  Matt  v,  29, 30 ;  xxiii,  15,  equivalent 
to  the  Tdprapos  referred  to  by  Peter,  2  Epist  ii,  4,  as 
the  place  where  the  fallen  angels  are  reserved  unto  judg- 
ment, or  "  until  sentence,"  comp.  Jude  v,  6)  goes  on  to 
mean,  in  perhaps  most  of  its  occurrences  in  the  N.  T.,  the 
final  condition  of  the  lost,  as  in  Matt,  xxiii,  33,  where 
the  expression  »/  Kpimq  t^q  ydwtjc  probably  means  tk 
condemnation  [or  sentence]  to  Gehenna  a.s  the  ultimate 
doom.     See  GsHfiNKA. 

rV.  Synonymous  Words  and  Phrases, — (Most  of  thes< 
are  given  by  Eisenmenger,  EntdecLJud.  ii,  824,  and  Gal* 
atinus,  De  A  reams,  vi,  7,  p.  345.)     1.  hlS^'H,  Dwn&h,  in 

Psa.  cxv,  17,  where  the  phrase  '"H  '^t?'?'^"^?» "  ^  ^^^  S* 
down  into  silence,"  is  in  the  Siept  irdvrtQ  o\  Karafiai 
vovTfQ  c/f  (f^ov,  while  the  Vulg.  has  "  omnes  qui  descen 
dunt  in  inferum"  (comp.  Psa.  xciv,  17).  2.  'ji'nast,  A  bad 
doHf  in  Job  xxvi,  6,  is  in  poetical  appositioii  with  ?1i<^ 
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(eonfkPlroT.  xxvii,  20  [Kethib],  where  K  is  in  conjunc- 
tkm  whh  9,  Ibnning  an  bendiadys  for  destructwe  hell; 
StpCAtiStKKai  dxiitXfta;  Vulg.Infemus  Hperdiiio;  A. 
T.  *Hdl  md  destmction'O.  8.  nno  1X3,  5c«r  ^Aa- 
doAj  Fm.  Iv,  24 ;  A.  y.  *"  pit  of  des^ction ;''  Sept.  4»pi- 
op  ha^opac ;  Volg.  Puieu*  itUeritus  (see  also  passages 
in  wfaidi  *na  and  TITO  occur  separately).  4.  r^^b^C, 
r«ilMrrfl,with  or  without  "^dH,  in  Psa.  cvii,  10,  and 
other pa9Bg«8 ;  Sept  2c(a  ^avdrov ;  Volg.  Umbra  mor- 
/w;A.T.«ihadow  of  death."  5.  V'nx-rwnri,  TocA- 
ttfAi  fnrfs,  in  Isa.  xliv,  23;  A.  Y.  "^ lower  parts  of  the 
&iiir  [Sieoi  at  //cidu,  Gesen.]  ;  Sept  Ta  ^tfiiXia  r^ 
79(;  Tolg.  Extrema  terrm  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvi^  20,  etc., 

where  the  phrase  is  inverted,  nTnn"V'^R);  ofsimi- 
hr  measiBg  is  ni^Pinn  nia,  Pm.  Ixxxviii,  6  (7>  6. 
nW),  TcpJktikj  in  Isau  xxx,  88  [according  to  Eisen- 
Be^er] ;  for  another  application  of  this  word,  see  Ge- 
aaooi,  Tke$,  s.  v. ;  and  RosenmttUer,  ad  loc  7.  The 
ptase  fint  osed  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxr,  8  (where  it  oc- 
088,  in  the  solemn  description  of  the  holy  patriarch's 
taif  niAeatf  between  death  and  Imrial),  ''He  was  gath- 
emi  to  his  fiitbers,**  is  best  interpreted  of  the  departure 
of  the  tool  to  Hades  to  the  company  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded him  thither  (see  Cajetan.  ad  loc.,  and  Gesen.  Thes^ 
1 T.  r^K  [Niphal ],  p.  131,  coL  1).    8.  Td  OKuTOf:  to  »?- 

vnpov, "  the  outer  darkness**  of  Matt  viii,  12,  et  pas- 
am,  refezs  probably  to  what  Joeephus  ( Wary  iii,  25)  calls 
fCK  eKOTuarepo^, "  the  darker  Iladea,^ 

Y,  BAlieal  Staiemenis  as  to  the  Condition  of  those  in 
'iML''— The  dreadful  nature  of  the  abode  of  the  wick- 
ed is  implied  in  various  figurative  expressions,  such  as 
'oiter  darknesBy^  **  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame,"* "  fui^ 
■ace  of  fire,"  "  unquenchable  fiie,"  "  where  the  worm 
dKth  not,"  *^  the  blackness  of  darkness,"  **  torment  in  fire 
md  bimsCooe,"  **  the  ascending  smoke  of  their  torment," 
-the  lake  of  fire  that  bumeth  with  brimstone"  (Matt 
vm,12;  xii2,42;  xxii,13;  xxv,30;  Luke xvi, 24 ;  comp. 
MtO.  XXV,  41;  Mark  ix,  48-48;  Jude  18;  comp.  Rev. 
xir,  10, 11 ;  xix,  20;  xx,  14;  xxi,  8).  The  figure  by 
vhich  hen  is  represented  as  burning  with  fire  and  brim- 
tine  is  probably  derived  from  the  fate  of  Sodom  and 
GoaHfiah,  as  well  as  that  which  describes  the  smoke  as 
a— "fti'g  from  it  (oomp.  Rev.  xiv,  10, 1 1,  with  Gen.  xix, 
H,  S8).  To  this  coincidence  of  description  Peter  also 
a8itprobablyalhidesin2Petii,6.    See  Fire. 

The  names  which  in  many  of  the  other  instances  are 

ffvm  Id  the  punishments  of  hell  are  doubtless  in  part  fig- 

mtiTC,  and  many  of  the  terms  which  were  commonly  ap- 

|M  to  the  subject  by  the  Jews  are  retained  in  the  New 

The  images,  it  will  be  seen,  are  generally 

from  death,  capital  punishments,  tortures,  prisons, 

And  it  is  the  obx'ious  design  of  the  sacred  writers, 

such  ^^urea,  to  awaken  the  idea  of  something 

and  fearfuL    They  mean  to  teach  that  the  pun- 

beyood  the  grave  wiU  excite  the  same  feelings 

are  produced  on  earth  by  the  objects  em- 

to  repreaent  them.    We  are  so  little  acquainted 

Iht  ttate  in  which  we  shall  be  hereafter,  aiad  Mrith 

of  our  future  body,  that  no  strictly  literal 

of  such  punishments  could  be  made  intel- 

te  m.    Many  of  the  Jews,  indeed,  and  many  of 

lathers,  took  the  terms  employed  in  Scrip- 

ia  in  entirely  literal  sense,  and  supposed  there 

1  be  actual  fire,  etc,  in  helL    But  from  the  words 

4f  Cbiet  and  his  apostles  nothing  more  can  with  cer- 

*'  *  be  nlened  than  that  they  meant  to  denote  great 


puniwhmcnts  of  sin  may  be  distinguished  into 

:  1.  Xaturai  punishments,  or  such  as  neces- 

Uknr  a  life  of  servitude  to  sin.    2.  PotiUce  pun- 

or  such  as  God  shall  see  fit,  by  his  sovereign 

tonfiict 

1  Among  the  natural  punishments  we  may  rank  the 
ti  denial  bap^ness  (Matt vii,  21, 28;  xxii. 


13 ;  XXV,  41 ;  compare  2  Thess.  1,9);  the  painful  sensa- 
tions which  are  the  natural  consequence  of  Committing 
sin,  and  of  an  impenitent  heart ;  the  propensities  to  sin, 
the  evil  passions  and  desires  which  in  this  worid  fiU  the 
human  heart,  and  which  are  doubtless  carried  into  the 
world  to  come.  .The  company  of  fellow-sinners  and  of 
evil  spirits,  as  inevitably  resulting  from  the  other  con- 
ditions, may  be  accounted  among  the  natural  punish- 
ments, and  must  prove  not  the  least  grievous  of  them. 

2.  The  positive  punishments  have  already  been  indi- 
cated. It  is  to  these  chiefiy  that  the  Scripture  directs 
our  attention.  **  There  are  but  few  men  in  such  a  state 
that  the  merely  natural  punishments  of  sin  will  appear 
to  them  terrible  enough  to  deter  them  from  the  com- 
mission of  it  Experience  also  shows  that  to  threaten 
positive  punishment  has  far  more  effect,  as  well  upon 
the  cultivated  as  the  uncultivated,  in  deterring  them 
from  crime,  than  to  announce,  and  lead  men  to  expect, 
the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin,  be  they  ever  so 
terrible.  Hence  we  may  sec  why  it  is  that  the  New 
Testament  says  so  little  of  natural  punishments  (al- 
thoi^h  these,  beyond  question,  await  the  wicked),  and 
makes  mention  of  them  in  particular  far  less  frequently 
than  of  positive  punishments ;  and  why,  in  those  pas- 
sages which  treat  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  such  ideas 
and  images  are  constantly  employed  as  suggest  and  con- 
firm the  idea  of  positive  punishments"  (Knapp's  Chris- 
tian  Theohgy,  §  156). 

As  the  sins  which  shut  out  from  heaven  vary  so 
greatly  in  qnality  and  degree,  we  should  expect  from 
the  justice  of  Crod  a  corresponding  variety  both  in  the 
natural  and  the  positive  punishments.  This  is  accord- 
in^y  the  imiform  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  more  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  a  man  possesses, 
the  more  his  opportunities  and  inducements  to  avoid 
sin,  the  stronger  the  incentives  to  faith  and  holiness  set 
before  him,  the  greater  will  be  his  punishment  if  he 
fails  to  make  a  faithful  use  of  these  advantages.  ^  The 
servant  who  knows  his  lord's  will  and  docs  it  not,  de- 
serves to  be  beaten  with  numy  stripes:"  **To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  required"  (Matt,  x, 
15;  xi,  22,  24;  xxiii,  15;  Luke  xii,  48),  Hence  Paul 
says  that  the  heathen  who  acted  against  the  law  of  na- 
tdre  would  indeed  be  punished ;  but  that  the  Jews  would 
be  punished  more  than  they,  because  they  had  more 
knowledge  (Rom.  ii,  9-29).  In  this  conviction  that  God 
will,  even  in  hell,  justiy  proportion  punishment  to  sin, 
we  must  rest  satisfied.  We  cannot  now  know  more; 
the  precise  degrees,  as  well  as  the  precise  nature  of  such 
punishments,  are  things  belonging  to  another  state  of 
being,  which  in  the  present  we  are  unable  to  luiderstand. 
— Kitto,  s.  V.  For  a  naturalistic  view  of  the  subject, 
with  a  copious  review  of  the  literature,  see  Alger,  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life  (Bost.  1860).  For  the  theological 
treatment  of  this  topic,  see  Hell  PL'KisiaiEtrrs. 

H£LL,  Christ's  descent  into  {descensus  ad  infe- 
ros ;  KarafiaoiQ  ttQ  H^ov),  a  phrase  used  to  denote  the 
doctrine  taught,  or  suppcMsed  to  be  taught,  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

1.  History  of  the  Clause. — The  clause  is  not  found  in 
the  Niaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (A.D.  881),  nor  in 
any  creed  before  that  date.  Pearson  states  that  it  was 
not  "  so  ancientiy  used  in  the  Church"  as  the  rest  of  the 
AposUes'  Creed ;  and  that  it  first  iq^pears  in  the  Creed 
of  Aqiuleia,  4th  century,  in  the  words  descendii  in  in- 
ferno. King,  in  his  Histor,  SymboL  A  post,  c.  iv,  asserts 
that  it  was  inserted  as  a  testimony  against  Apollina- 
rism;  but  this  view  is  controverted  by  Waage  in  his 
Commeniatio  on  this  article  of  the  Creed  (1836).  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  clause  was  after^'ards  used 
by  the  orthodox  as  an  argument  against  the  Apolliua- 
rian  heresy  which  denied  to  Christ  a  rational  human 
soul  (see  Neander,  Church  History,  Torrey's  ed.,  ii,  438). 
Rufinus  (t  410),  while  stating  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Creed  of  Aquileia,  denies  that  it  existed  before  that 
time  in  the  Creed  as  used  in  the  Roman  or  Eastern 
churches.    Rufinus  adds  that 'Hhough  the  Roman  and 
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Oriental  churches  had  not  the  words,  yet  they  had  the 
sense  of  them  in  the  word  buried^''  implying  that  the 
words  **  he  descended  into  Hades"  are  equivalent  to  ^  he 
descended  into  the  grave."  Socrates,  UisL  Ecd.  ii,  87, 
41,  gives  it  as  stated  in  the  Arian  Creed  adopted  at  Sir- 
mium  A.D.  350,  and  at  Kimhii  in  360.  It  is  given  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed  (5th  century).  It  fails  to  be 
found,  except  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  in  a  few 
MSS.,  before  the  6th  century,  became  quite  common  in 
the  7th,  and  is  universal  after  the  8th  century  (Pear- 
son, On  the  Creed,  art.  v,  notes).  It  remains  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  as  used  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches, 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  Church  of  EngUnd.  It 
is  also  retained  in  the  Creed  as  used  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  with  a  note  in  the  rubric  that  "any 
churches  may  omit  the  words  lie  descended  into  heU,  or 
may,  instead  of  them,  use  the  words  He  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spirit*,  which  are  considered  as  words 
of  the  same  meaning  in  the  Creed."  The  clause  was 
omitted  by  the  Convention  of  1785,  but,  the  English 
bbhops  objecting,  it  was  replaced,  with  the  qualification 
named,  after  a  g^reat  deal  of  discussion  in  1786, 1789,  and 
1792  (see  White,  Hist,  of  the  ProL  Episcopal  Church; 
Mucnscher,  in  Bib,  Sac  April,  1859).  It  is  omitted  in 
the  Creed  as  used  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
n.  The  Doctrine^— i.  Sayfturc—TYieTe  is  no  passage 
in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell,  but  there  are  several  which  express  or  im- 
ply that  his  soul  went,  after  his  death,  into  the  "  place 
of  departed  spirits."  (1.)  Thus  David  says  (Psa.  xvi,  9, 
10) :  "  Therefore  my  heart  is  giad,  and  my  glory  rejoic- 
eth :  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  HoUf 
One  to  see  corruption,'*  And  Peter  applies  this  passage 
to  Christ  (Acts  ii,  26-27):  «/br  David  speaketh  con- 
cerning him,  I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  brfore  my  face; 
for  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I  should  not  be  moved: 
therefore  did  my  heart  r^oice,  and  my  tongue  was  glad; 
moreover  also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope:  b&xmse  thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption,'*  (2.)  The  passage  in  Ephes. 
iv,  8-10  ("  Now  that  he  ascended,**  etc),  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  imply  the  descent  into  Hades,  but  the 
best  interpreters  apply  it  to  the  Incarnation.  (3.)  Paul, 
in  Rom.  x,  7  ("  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep,**  etc— 
ri'c  Karafiffdtrai  ti'c  rrjv  dfivaaov),  seems  to  imply  a 
descent  of  Christ  « into  the  abyss."  (4.)  1  Pet  iU,  18- 
20 :  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  (he  unjust,  that  he  migfU  bring  us  to  God,  bai^  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  by  which 
also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  w  prison ; 
which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  Umg-suf 
ferwg  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  e^ht  souls  were 
saved  by  water,**  This  passage  is  relied  on  by  many, 
not  only  as  strongly  asserting  that  Christ  descended 
into  Hades,  but  also  as  explaining  the  object  of  that 
descent.  But  the  weight  of  interpretation,  from  Au- 
gustine downwards,  seems  to  be  agidnst  this  view.  Dr. 
A.  Schweitzer,  in  a  recent  monograph  {Hinabgefahren 
z,  HoUe  als  Mythus,  etc,  Zurich,  1868,  p.  49),  interprets 
the  passage  to  mean  that  the  preaching  spoken  of  was 
'^  addressed  to '  the  spirits  in  prison'  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  flesh;  and  this  preaching 
consisted,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  building  of  the  ark. 
By  this  work,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and  prosecuted,  through  many  years,  to  com- 
pletion in  the  sight  of  the  people,  they  were  warned  to 
repent;  but  the  people  persosted  in  disobedience,  and  at 
last  the  flood  swept  them  away"  (Bcqitist  Quarterly  Re- 
view, July,  1869,  p.  884).  This  view  accords  with  that 
held  by  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Scaliger,  Beza,  Gerhard, 
Hammond,  Leighton,  and  others,  and  which  has  of  late 
been  readopted  by  Dr.  Hofmann  {Schr^fibewds,  II,  i, 
335),  of  the  influence  of  the  pre-existent  Spirit  of  Christ 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  also  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  given  by  Dr.  A.  Chuke  (fionwu  on  1  Pe- 


ter).    So  also  Dr.  Bethone :  ^  Christ,  in  Noah,  by  his 
Spirit,  preached  to  them  before  the  Flood,  just  as  in  his 
ministers  he  preaches  to  us  by  his  Spirit  now"  {Lecturer 
on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  i,  406).     Alford  {CommenL 
ad  loc)  gives  a  copious  account  (chiefly  translated  from 
Meyer)  of  the  views  of  various  commentators,  ancient 
and  modem,  on  the  passage,  and  subjoins  his  own  view, 
as  follows:  *'I  understand  these  words  to  say  that  onr 
Lord,  in  his  disembodied  state,  did  go  to  the  place  of 
detention  of  departed  spirits,  and  did  there  announce  his 
work  of  redemption,  preach  salvation,  in  fact,  to  the  dis- 
embodied spirits  of  those  who  refused  to  obey  the  voice 
of  God  when  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  was  hanging 
over  them.     Why  these  rather  than  others  are  men- 
tioned— ^whether  merely  as  a  sample  of  the  like  gracious 
work  on  others,  or  for  some  special  reason  unimaginaUe 
by  us — ^we  cannot  say.    It  b  ours  to  deal  iiith  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  its  revelations  so  fkr 
as  vouchsafed  to  us.     And  they  are  vouchsafed  to  us  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  legidmate  inference  from  revealed 
facts.    That  inference  every  intelligent  reader  will  draw 
from  the  fact  here  annoanocd;  it  is  not  purgatory,  it  is 
not  universal  restitution,  but  it  is  one  which  throws 
blessed  light  on  one  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  the  divine 
justice — the  cases  where  the  final  doom  seems  infinitely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  lapse  which  has  incurred  it; 
and  as  we  cannot  say  to  what  other  cases  this  Ktipvypa 
may  have  applied,  so  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to 
limit  its  occurrence  or  its  efficacy.    The  reason  of  men- 
tioning here  these  sinners  above  other  sinners  appears 
to  be  their  comiection  with  the  type  of  baptism  which 
foUows.    If  so,  who  shall  say  that  the  blessed  act  was 
confined  to  them  ?"  (Comm,  on  N,  T,  vol  iv,  pt,  i,  p.  868), 
2.  The  Fathers. — In  several  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fa- 
thers we  find  the  doctrine  that  "  Christ  descended  into 
Hades  to  announce  to  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  and 
others  there  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  to  conduct  them  to  his  kingdom  of  glory.** 
So  Justin  Martyr  (f  167  ?),  Dial  cum  Tryph,  §  72,  cites 
a  passage  from  Jeremiah  (cut  out,  he  says,  by  the  Jews) 
as  follows :  **  The  Lord  God  remembered  his  dead  peo- 
I^e  of  Israel  who  lay  in  the  graves ;  and  he  descended 
to  preach  to  them  his  own  salvarion."   Irenseus  (f  200?), 
Adc,  Beer,  iv,  27,  2 :  "  The  Lord  descended  into  the  re- 
gions beneath  the  earth,  preaching  hb  advent  there 
also,  and  declaring  the  remission  of  sins  received  by 
those  who  believe  on  him"  (see  also  v,  81, 2).     Clement 
of  Alexandria  (f  220)  devotes  chap,  vi  of  book  vi  of  the 
Stromata  to  the  ^  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  Hades.*'    See  also  Tertullian,  De  Ammo,  vii, 
Iv ;  Origen,  Cont.  Cds,  ii,  43.     The  Gnostics  generally 
denied  the  descensus  ad  inferos ;  but  Marcion  (2d  cen- 
tury) regarded  it  as  intended  to  benefit  the  heathen  who 
were  in  need  of  redemption.    The  later  fathers  were 
still  more  distinct  in  their  utterances;  see  Cyril,  Catech, 
iv,  11 ;  xiv,  19 ;  Ambrose,  De  Jncam,  87, 42;  Augustine, 
Epist,  clxiv  et  aL;  Jerome,  Epist,  xxii  et  al.    "The 
later  fathers  generally  adopted  the  notion  that,   till 
Christ's  death,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  in  Ha- 
des, but  afterwards  (from  the  time  that  Christ  said  to 
the  thief  on  the  cross  that  he  should  be  with  him  in 
Paradise)  they  passed  into  Paradise,  which,  therefore, 
they  distinguished  from  Hades.     Hades,  indeed,  they 
looked  on  as  a  place  of  rest  to  the  just,  but  Paradise  as 
far  better.     Here,  of  course,  we  begin  to  perceive  the 
germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Limbus  Patrum.     Yet  the 
notion  entertained  by  the  fathers  was  vastly  diflfcrent 
from  that  of  the  medisval  Church.    Another  (pinion, 
however,  grew  up  also  in  the  early  ages,  namely,  that 
Christ  not  only  translated  the  pious  from  Hades  to  vaox^ 
joyous  abodes,  but  that  even  some  of  those  who  in  old 
times  had  been  disobedient,  yet,  on  hearing  Christ's 
preaching,  believed,  and  so  were  saved  and  delireied 
from  torment  and  helL    This  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Augustine.     He  was  evidently  puzzled  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Hades,  and  doubted  whether 
it  over  meant  a  place  of  rest  and  happiness  (although  at 
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times  be  appears  to  have  admitted  that  it  did) ;  and, 
thinking'  it  a  place  of  tonncAt,  he  thought  Christ  went 
thither  to  save  some  soids,  which  were  in  torment,  from 
tbeooe.     Some,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  hell 
was  deared  of  all  souls  that  were  there  in  torment,  and 
that  all  were  taken  up  vrith  Christ  when  he  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven;  but  this  was  reck- 
oned as  a  heresy. . . .  One  principal  reason  why  the  fa- 
tben  laid  great  stress  on  the  belief  in  Christ*s  descent 
to  Hades  was  this.     The  Arians  and  Apollinarians  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  natural  human  soul  in  Jesus 
ChrisL    Now  the  true  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  humanity, 
umely,  that '  he  was  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subdsting,*  was  mo9t  strongly  main- 
tuned  fay  asserting  the  article  of  his  descent  to  Hades. 
For  whereas  his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  hu 
soul  went  down  to  Hades,  he  must  have  had  both  body 
and  souL     Aoc(»dingly,  the  fathers  with  one  consent 
imriff*^**"  the  descent  of  Christ's  soul  to  hell"  (Browne, 
Oh  (Me  Thirty-mM  A  rtkks,  p.  98).    Nevertheless,  it  was 
B9<  oppositioo  to  ApoTlinarimi  that  originally  led  to  the 
adopdoa  of  the  danse  into  the  Creed ;  the  Gnostics,  long 
bdine,  had  denied  the  deacennu  ad  inferos^  but  Apolli- 
osris  did  not  demf  U  (Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  Torrey,  ii,  433). 
In  what  may  be  called  the  mythdi^^  of  Christen- 
dam,  the  '^descent  into  hell"  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant port.    The  apocryphal  Goqiel  of  Nicodemus  con- 
tains a  vivid  description  oi  it,  very  highly  colored.    A 
voice  like  thunder  b  heard  crying,  **  liit  up  your  gates, 
and  be  je  lift  up,*'  etc    But  the  gates  were  made  fast, 
but  on  a  repetition  of  the  call  were  opened,  "and  the  King 
of  {^ory  entered,  in  form  as  a  man,  and  all  the  dark 
places  of  Hades  were  lighted  up."    "  And  straightway 
Hades  cried  out  (ch.  xxii),  'We  are  conquered.     Woe 
onto  us!     But  who  art  thou,  that  hast  such  power  and 
privilege  ?   And  what  art  thou,  that  comest  hither  with- 
out sin,  small  in  seeming  but  excellent  in  power,  the 
humble  and  the  great,  slave  at  once  and  master,  soldier 
and  king,  wielding  power  over  the  dead  and  the  hving, 
nailed  to  the  cross,  and  the  destroyer  of  our  power? 
Truly  thou  art  the  Jesus  of  whom  the  archsatiiH[>  Satan 
spake  to  us,  that  by  thy  cross  and  death  thou  shouldest 
pordiase  tiie  universe !'    Then  the  King  of  Glory,  hold- 
ing Satan  by  the  head,  delivered  him  to  the  angels,  and 
said,  *  Bind  his  hands  and  feet,  and  neck  and  mouth, 
«ith  irons.'    And  giving  him  over  to  Hades,  he  said, 
'Beeeive  and  hold  him  surely  until  my  second  advent' 
(ch.  xxiv).     Then  the  King  of  Glory  stretehed  out  his 
ri^  band,  and  took  the  forefather  Adam,  and  raised 
hhn  np^  and  taming  to  the  rest  also,  he  said, 'Come  with 
me^aU  of  yon,  as  many  as  have  died  by  the  wood  which 
this  man  ate  of;  for  lo!  I  upraise  ye  all  by  the  wood  of 
the  cross  r    After  these  things  he  brought  them  all 
forth.    And  the  forefather  Adam,  filled  with  exceeding 
javj  said, '  I  render  thee  thanks,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast 
fanog^t  me  up  fiom  the  depths  of  Hades.'    Thus,  too, 
laid  all  the  prophets  and  saints:  'We  tiiank  thee,  O 
Qirist,  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  thou  hast  redeemed 
our  hfe  from  corruption.'    And  while  they  were  saying 
these  things,  the  Saviour  blessed  Adam  in  the  fwehead 
with  the  dgn  of  the  croas,  and  did  the  like  to  the  patri- 
aiehs  and  the  (vophets,  and  the  martyrs  and  forefathos, 
and  taking  than  with  him,  he  rose  xxp  out  of  Hades. 
And  as  he  joaine3red,  the  holy  fathers,  accompanying 
him,  aang, '  Praised  be  he  who  hath  come  in  the  name 
<tf  the  Lord.    Halleluiah!"' (Thilo,(7odL>l/iocrKpA.i, 667 
tq.;  FoAcBj On  tie  Thirty-ime  Arlickt,!, 52  Bq.)   Adra^ 
Batic  representation  of  the  "  descent  into  heU,"  in  imi- 
tation of  the  above  picture  in  Nicodemus,  is  given  in  the 
diaoourse  De  AdvaUu  et  atmundaiione  Joanni*  Bapt,  ap, 
Ii^BTot,  commonly  ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa  (fc 
WS) ;  see  Augnsri's  edition  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  p.  1 
aq.  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrinu,  §  134). 

3.  Middle  Age, — ^Theae  images  took  poesession  of  the 
pepolar  mind,  and  were  even  held  as  true  pictures  by 
many  of  the  cleigy.  In  the  medisval  mysteries,  the 
'iuanywing  of  hell"  was  one  of  the  most  popular  repre- 


sentations. Death  and  hdl  were  pictured  as  dismayed 
at  the  loss  of  their  vicrims,  as  Christ  was  to  set  all  the 
captives  free.  So  the  Futon  cf  Piers  Plowman  declares 
that  Christ 

"Would  come  as  a  Kynge, 
Crouned  with  auneels. 
And  have  out  of  helle 
Alle  meunes  soulea." 

The  subject  was  also  a  favorite  one  in  the  religious  art 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  scholastic  di^'ines  divided  Hell  into  three  differ- 
ent apartments :  "  1.  HeU,  properly  so  called,  where  the 
devils  and  the  damned  are  confined ;  2.  Those  subterra- 
nean regions  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  intermedi- 
ate states  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  be  again  subdi- 
vided into  (a.)  Purgatory,  which  lies  nearest  to  hell; 
(6.)  The  limbus  infantum  {puerorum),  where  all  those 
children  remain  who  die  unbaptized;  (c.)  The  limbus 
patrum,  the  abode  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  the  place 
to  which  Christ  went  to  preach  redemption  to  the  souls 
in  prison.  The  limbus  last  mentioned  was  also  called 
Atoiham's  bosom ;  different  opinions  obtained  concern- 
ing its  relation  to  heaven  and  hell"  (Hagenbach,  Hist. 
o/DoctrineSy  §  208).  Aquinas  taught  that  Christ  res- 
cued the  souls  of  the  pious  of  the  old  dispensation  from 
the  limbus  patrum  {Summa  SuppL  qu.  69,  art.  5). 

4.  Modem.— (I.)  The  Greek  Church  holds  that  the  (fe- 
scensus  was  a  voluntary  going  down  into  Hades  of  the 
hiunan  soul  of  Christ  united  to  hb  divinity ;  that  he  re- 
mained there  during  the  period  between  his  death  and 
his  resurrection,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  he  had 
performed  on  earth :  i.  e.  that  he  offered  redemption  and 
preached  the  Gospel  to  those  who  were  subject  to  Sa- 
tan's power  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  releasing  all 
believers,  and  all  who  died  in  piety  under  the  O.  T.  dis- 
pensation, from  Hades  {Conf.  Orthod.  i,  49,  ed.  Kimmel, 
1840,  p.  118). 

(2.)  The  Roman  Church  rests  its  doctrine  in  tradition 
alone.  It  teaches  that  Christ,  in  his  entire  personality, 
including  his  divine  and  human  natures,  descended  vol- 
untarily, for  the  sake  of  the  saints  of  Israd,  into  the  ^- 
bus  patrum,  or  into  the  ignus  purgatorius  (fire  of  purga- 
tory), and  there  demonstrated  himself  Son  of  God  by 
conquering  the  diemons,  and  by  granting  to  the  souls  of 
the  ancients  who  dwelt  in  Hades  their  freedom  from  the 
limbus,  and  admission  to  felicity  in  heaven.  "  His  soul 
also  r^y  and  substantially  descended  into  hell,  accord- 
ing to  David's  testimony : '  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  heW ,  .  .  (Psa.  xv,  10).  He  descended  in  order  that, 
clothed  with  the  spoils  of  the  arch-enemy,  he  might  con- 
duct into  heaven  those  holy  fathers  and  the  other  just 
souls  whose  liberation  from  prison  he  had  purchased," 
ete.  (Cat.  ConciL  Trid,  art,  v). 

(3.)  Lutherans. — ^Luther  himself  did  not  speak  posi- 
tively on  this  topic  He  agreed  at  first  with  Jerome 
and  Gregory  in  supposing  a  limbus  patrum  whither 
Christ  went.  But  whenever  he  mentioned  the  subject 
after  1533,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  that  Christ  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  devil  and  of  hell,  whither  he 
went  with  soul  and  body.  The  later  Lutheran  theology 
recognised  the  descent  as  a  real  descent  into  helL  Christ, 
the  God-nuu^  after  the  resurrection  and  the  reunion  of 
his  soul  witnis  body,  immediately  before  his  reappear- 
ance on  earth,  L  e.  early  on  Easter  morning,  wen^  body 
and  soul,  to  the  hell  of  the  damned,  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  his  death  on  the  cross  and  the  resurrec- 
tion having  been  spent  in  Paradise.  The ''  descent  into 
hell"  was  the  first  act  accomplished  by  the  God-man  af- 
ter his  entrance  into  his  divine  unlimited  power,  and  is 
therefore  considered  as  the  first  degree  of  the  state  of 
exaUaHon.  It  thus  constitutes  also  his  first  entering 
into  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  hu  power,  and  in  the 
revelation  of  his  victory  over  the  devil,  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  of  the  latter  to  prevail  against  believers, 
whence  the  "  descent"  is  also  designated  as  "•  the  triumph 
over  the  devil  and  his  angels."  His  preaching  in  hell 
is  designated  as  condemnatory  {legalis  and  damnatoria, 
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Formula  ConcorduBy  art  9) .  The  Lutheran  divines  have 
generally  maintained  the  doctrine  as  thus  put  forth, 
though  not  without  controversy  among  themselves. 
iEpinus  (Johannes  Hoch,  f  1^^)  taught  that  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  belonged,  not  to  his  state  of  exailation, 
but  to  that  of  humiliation^  his  soul  suffering  the  punish- 
ments of  hell  while  his  body  remained  in  the  grave. 
He  denied  that  1  Pet.  iii,  18  refers  to  the  ^descent  into 
hell"  at  alL 

(4.)  Reformed, — In  the  Reformed  theology  in  general, 
the  "  descent  into  hell**  has  been  interpreted  metaphor^ 
ically,  or  as  meaning  simply  either  the  burial  of  Christ 
or  his  sufferings.  So  Calvin :  "  It  was  necessary  for 
Christ  to  contend  with  the  powers  of  hell  and  the  hor- 
ror of  eternal  death."  ...  He  was  treated  as  a  crimi- 
nal himself,  to  sustain  all  the  punishments  which  would 
have  been  inflicted  on  transgressors;  only  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  hold- 
en  of  the  pains  of  death.  Therefore  it  is  «o  wonder  if 
he  be  said  to  have  descended  into  hell,  since  he  suffered 
that  death  which  the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  on  trans- 
gressors" (InsfituteSj  bk.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  §  10). 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  substantially  follows  Cal- 
vin :  "  Quest,  44.  Why  is  there  added  *  he  descended 
into  hell?'  That  in  my  greatest  temptations  I  may  be 
assured,  and  wholly  comfort  myself  in  this,  that  my 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  inexpressible  anguish,  pains, 
terrors,  and  hellish  agonies,  in  which  he  was  plunged 
during  all  his  sufferings,  but  especially  on  the  cross, 
hath  delivered  me  from  the  anguish  and  torments  of 
heU."  Dr.  Nevin  remarks  on  this  ans^ver  that  it  gives 
the  words  of  the  Creed  "  a  signification  which  is  good  in 
its  own  nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  notoriously  at  war 
wijji^he  historical  sense  of  the  clause  itself."  The  doc- 
trine is  stated  in  the  Westmhister  Catechism  (Larger), 
answer  to  question  50,  as  follows :  "  Christ*s  humiliation 
afler  death  consisted  in  his  being  buried  and  continuing 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death, 
until  the  third  day,  which  has  been  otherwise  expressed 
in  the  words  'he  descended  into  hell.'"  Beza  main- 
tained that  the  descent  into  Hades  simply  meant  the 
burial  of  Christ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by 
Drusius, by  Dr.  Barrow,  and  other  English  divines;  and 
so  Piscator,  and  several  of  the  Remonstrants  (Arminius, 
Curcelheus,  Limborch),  refer  it  to  the  state  of  death 
(status  ignomirmmu)  as  part  of  the  humiliation  to  which 
the  Prince  of  Life  was  subjected. 

Church  of  England,— The  third  article  of  religion 
runs  as  follows :  '*  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried, 
so  abo  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  went  down  into  hell." 
In  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI  it  was  more  fully  stated 
as  follows:  "The  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  sepulchre 
until  his  resurrection;  but  his  ghost  departing  from 
him,  was  with  the  ghosts  which  were  in  prison,  or  in 
hell,  and  did  preach  to  the  same,  as  the  plan  of  St.  Peter 
doth  testify."  And  m  the  Creed  in  Metre,  given  at  the 
end  of  the  old  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Prayer-book, 
it  is  stated  as  follows : 

"  His  body  then  was  buried 
As  is  our  use  and  right ; 
His  spirit  after  this  descent 
Into  the  lower  parts, 
or  them  that  long  in  darkness  WM6« 
The  true  light  oftheir  hearts."  ^ 

Pearson,  after  an  elaborate  but  not  always  luminous 
examination  of  the  clause,  sums  up  his  own  view  of  the 
doctrine  as  follows:  "I  give  a  full  and  undoubting  as- 
sent unto  thb  as  to  a  certain  truth,  that  when  all  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  finished  on  the  cross,  and  his 
soul  was  separated  from  his  body,  though  his  body  were 
dead,  yet  his  soul  died  not;  and  though  it  died  not,  yet 
it  underwent  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  such  as  die; 
and  being  he  died  in  the  similitude  of  a  sinner,  his  soul 
went  to  the  place  where  the  souls  of  men  are  kept  who 
died  for  their  sins,  and  so  did  wholly  undergo  the  law 
of  death :  but  because  there  was  no  sin  in  him,  and  he 
had  fully  satisfied  for  the  sins  of  others  which  he  took 
upon  him,  therefore,  as  God  suffered  not  his  Holy  One 


to  see  corruption,  so  he  ]|ft  not  his  sotd  in  hell,  and 
thereby  gave  sufficient  seoirity  to  all  those  who  belong 
to  Christ  of  never  coming  under  the  power  of  Satan,  or 
suffering  in  the  flames  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.    And  thus,  and  for  these  purposes,  may  every 
Christian  say,  I  believe  that  Christ  descended  into  hell" 
(Ej^),  ofthe'Creedy  Oxford,  1820,  p.  876).     Some  of  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  held  the  Calvimstic 
view  of  thb  subject ;  others  held  the  old  theory  of  the 
deecoit  of  Christ  into  hell  that  he  might  triumph  over 
Satan,  as  he  had  before  triumphed  over  death  and  an 
(Heylyn,  JJist.  Presb,  p.  849;  Bilson,  Survey  of  Christ's 
Sufferings,  1G04).     Hugh  Broughton  (f  1C12)  Uught 
conclusively  that  Hades  is  simply  the  place  of  departed 
souls,  and  that  the  rational  soul  of  Christ,  in  his  inter- 
mediate state,  went  into  this  locality.    This  has  since 
been  the  generally  received  opinion  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  so  Horsle}*,  "Christ  descended  to  the  invisible 
mansion  of  departed  spirits,  and  to  that  part  of  it  where 
the  souls  of  the  faithful,  when  delivered  lirom  the  burden 
of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity.  ...  In  that  place  he 
could  not  but  And  the  souls  that  are  in  it  in  safe  keep- 
ing; and,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  cannot  but  be  sup- 
posed he  would  hold  conference  with  them ;  and  a  par- 
ticular conference  with  one  class  might  be  the  means, 
and  certainly  could  be  no  obstruction,  to  a  general  com- 
munication with  all"  {Sermons,  vol.  i,  serm.  xx).     Dr. 
Joseph  Muenscher  disaisses  the  whole  subject,  histor- 
ically and  critically,  in  an  able  article  in  the  BibUotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1859,  and  concludes,  as  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  that  her  doctrine,  as  given  in  the 
Liturgy  and  Homilies,  "can  only  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  the  Creed  and  Articles  by  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  Creeds.    And  this  has  been  done  by  the  American 
Church  herself  in  Uie  rubric  prefixed  to  the  Creed,  in 
which  she  substitutes  the  words  *he  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spirits*  as  of  equivalent  imp(»t.     The 
terms  in  which  this  substitute  is  couched  are  quite  gen- 
eral and  indefinite.    By  employuig  the  verb  u^ent  in  the 
place  o(  descended,  she  virtually  repudiates  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  subterranean  cavity  as  the  receptacle  of  disem- 
bodied souls.    And  the  phrase  "  place  of  departed  spir- 
its" determines  nothing  as  to  an  immediate  locality,  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  both  heaven  and  hell.    It  merely 
affirms  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  at  his  death  went  to  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  invisible,  spiritual  world.    Thus 
understood,  the  dogma  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is 
freed  from  all  difficulty  and  mystery,  and  made  plain  to 
the  comprehension  of  every  mind,  as  well  as  consonant 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture.    The  results  to 
which  we  are  brought  by  the  preceding  remarks  are :  1. 
That  the  soul  of  man  does  not  die  or  sleep  with  the 
body,  but,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  lat- 
ter, passes  into  a  separate,  disembodied,  conscious  state, 
and  into  its  appropriate  place  (so  far  as  spirits  may  be 
supposed  to  occupy  place),  either  of  enjoyment  or  suf- 
fering—its heaven  or  its  hell — according  to  the  moral 
character  which  it  may  possess.     2.  That  there  is  no 
third  intermediate  place  of  spiritual  existence;  no  sub- 
terranean habitation  of  disembodied  souls,  either  of  pro- 
bation or  of  purgation ;  no  imaginary  paradise  in  the 
under  world  where  the  souls  of  the  pious  are  preserved 
in  safe-keeping ;  no  limbus  patrum,  no  limbus  infatUum, 
no  purgatory.    8.  That  our  Saviour,  according  to  the 
Creed,  was  perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  having  m 
human  soul  no  less  than  a  human  body.    4.  That  when 
crucified  he  died  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  appear- 
ance (syncope),  since  there  took  place  an  actual  sepam^ 
tion  of  his  soul  and  body.    5.  That  the  idle  and  unprof- 
itaUe  question  as  to  the  object  of  Christ^s  descent  into 
Hades  is  precluded ;  a  question  which  greatly  perplexed 
the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Reformers,  and  led  to 
the  invention  of  many  absurd  and  unscriptural  theoriee.** 
See  Petavius,  De  TheoL  Dogmat,  (Antw.  1700),  torn, 
ii,  pt  ii,  p.  196;  Knapp,  Theology,  §  97;  Dietelmayr, 
I/ist,  dogmates  de  descauu  Christi  ad  inferos  (2d  ed.  Al- 
torf,  1762, 8vo) ;  Hacker,  Dissert,  de  descensu  Chritti  ad 
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hiffTQt  (I>re8den,  1802) ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creedy  art  v; 
Edwards,  History  of  Bedemptioftj  notes,  p.  851, 877 ;  Stu- 
art, £xeff«Heai  £esay$  on  Future  Punuhment ;  Plump- 
tie,  Cknst  and  Chr^ttendotnj  p.  34^ ;  Burnet,  Hardwick, 
Bkowne,  On  the  Tkirty-mne  A  rttclesy  art,  iii ;  Neale,  Hist, 
of  the  Puritans  (Harpers*  ed.),  i,  210;  K6nig,  die  Lehre 
von  Ckristi  HdUenfahri  (Frankf.  1842) ;  Bottcher,  de  In- 
fens  rebusquepo^  mortem futuris,  etc  (Dresden,  1846, 2 
▼ols.);  Gfider,  Lthre  r.  d  Erscheiaung  Ckristi  u,  d.  Tod" 
ten  (Beriin,  1853) ;  GUder,  in  Herzog,  Recd-EncyJdop,  vi, 
178;  ZeUatAriftJUr  die  LutkerUche  Theologie,  1868,  No. 
4;  B&Hcal  Repository,  April,  1843,  p.  470;  Bibliot/teca 
Sacra,  Nor.  1847,  p.  708;  Huidekoper,  Chrises  Mission 
to  the  Under  World  (Boston,  1854) ;  £^  Hobart,  On  the 
State  of  the  Departed;  Bethune,  Lectures  on  the  Heidel- 
hery  Cateckism,  lect.  xix ;  Christian  Examiner,  1,  401 ; 
Uaitensen,  Christian  Doffmatics,  §  171 ;  Domer,  Person 
<f  Christ  (Index,  s.  v.  Hell) ;  Church  Review,  July,  1857 ; 
Muenscher,  in  BibUotheca  Sacra,  April,  1859.  For  old 
Booographs  on  the  subject,  see  Yolbeding,  Index  Pro- 
grammatum,  p.  67.    See  Intermediate  State. 

HELL  PL'NISHMENTS,  Nature  of.  — The  term 
Hell  (^HoUe),  as  stated  above,  originally  denoted  the 
"nether  woild,''  the  "place  of  departed  spirits."  It 
came  to  be  almost  exclusivdy  applied  at  a  later  period 
to  the  **  place  of  torment*'  for  the  wicked.  The  scholas- 
tic divines  distinguished  between  the  Limbus,  or  place 
of  the  souls  of  departed  spirits,  and  Hell,  properly  so 
caOed,  where  the  damned  suffer  their  punishment  (Aqui- 
BU^  Summa  Supplem,  qu.  69). 

The  nature  of  the  punishments  of  hell  has  been  very 
Tttiou^  understood  in  different  times.  In  the  early 
Qmrch  the  fire  of  hell  was  generally  considered  as  a  real, 
nsterial  fire.  So  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
TertuDian,  and  Cyprian.  Origen,  however,  ''believed 
the  misery  of  the  wicked  to  consist  in  separation  from 
God,  the  remorse  of  conscience,  etc  {De  Princ,  ii,  10. 
Opp.  i,  102).  The  eternal  fire  is  neither  materiel  nor 
kimfled  by  another  person,  but  the  combustibles  are  our 
aias  themselves,  of  which  conscience  reminds  us:  thus 
the  fire  of  hell  resembles  the  fire  of  passions  in  this 
world.  The  separation  between  the  soul  and  God  may 
be  ooaapared  with  the  pain  which  we  suffer  when  all  the 
MKfnben  of  the  body  are  torn  out  of  their  joints.  By 
'outer  darkness*  Origen  does  not  so  much  understand  a 
place  devoid  of  light  as  a  state  of  complete  ignorance; 
be  thus  appears  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Uack  bodies  only 
by  way  of  accommodation  to  popular  notions.  It  should 
ibo  be  borne  in  mind  that  Origen  imagined  that  the 
design  of  all  these  punishments  was  to  heal  or  to  cor- 
rect, and  thus  finally  to  restore  the  sinner  to  the  favor 
of  God"  (Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  78). 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  8d  century  onward  to  the 
rise  of  scholasticism,  the  punishments  of  hell  were  gen- 
cnSy  described  by  material  images,  and,  indeed,  were 
eottsidered,  to  a  Unrge  extent,  as  material  punishments. 
(kegory  of  Nazianzus  (f  389?)  supposed  the  punish- 
n»it  of  the  damned  to  consist  essentially  in  their  sepa- 
ntion  fipom  God,  and  in  the  con^nousness  of  their  own 
moral  debasement  {Orat.  xvi,  9,  p.  806 :  toiQ  dk  ptrd 
rifp  aXXbw  pdaavoCf  paXXov  St  rrpb  r&v  SKktav  to 
&wt^^at  Bioif,  Kai  17  iv  T<ji  awfiSon  altrxfivfi  v'tpaQ 
ova  kxovaa).  Basil,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  more  vivid 
description  of  that  punishment  (JIovmL  tn  Psa,  xxiii, 
Ofp,  Vf  151,  and  elsewhere).  Chrysortom  represents  the 
tonnents  of  the  damned  in  a  variety  of  horrid  pictures 
(in  Theod,  lapsum,  i,  c  6,  Opp.  iv,  560, 561).  Neverthe- 
les,  in  other  places  (e.  g.,  in  his  Ep,  ad  Rom,  horn,  xxxi, 
Opp.  X,  896)  he  justly  observes  that  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tfiioe  to  know  how  to  escape  hell  than  to  know  where  it 
is  and  what  is  its  nature.  Gregory  of  Njrssa  (Orat,  Ca- 
tedL  40)  endeavors  to  divest  the  idea  of  hell  of  all  that 
is  sensuous  (the  fire  of  hell  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
niaterial  fire,  nor  is  the  worm  which  never  dies  an  iwl- 
T«ovdi|piW).  Augustine  imagines  that  separation  from 
God  B  in  the  first  instance  to  be  regarded  as  the  death 
ttd  ptmisbment  of  the  damned  (De  morib,  ecdes,  cath. 


ell);  but  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to  choose  between 
the  more  sensuous  or  the  more  spiritual  mode  of  percep- 
tion. It  is,  he  says,  at  all  events,  better  to  think  of 
both  (De  civit.  Dei,  xxi,  9, 10). 

From  the  8th  to  the  16th  centuries  the  tendency  was 
to  regard  the  punishments  of  hell  more  as  physical  and 
material  than  as  moral  and  spiritual ;  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  the  two  sorts  of  punishment  were  combined. 
Aquinas  treats  of  the  punishments  of  hell  under  the  title 
Pcena  Damnatorum  (Summa  SuppL  qu.  97),  and  teach- 
es, 1.  that  the  damned  will  suffer  other  punishments  be- 
sides that  of  fire ;  2.  that  the  "  undying  wonn**  is  re- 
morse of  conscience;  8.  that  the  "darkness"  of  hcU  is 
physical  darkness,  only  so  mifbh  light  being  admitted  as 
will  allow  the  lost  to  see  and  apprehend  the  punishments 
of  the  place ;  that,  as:  both  body  and  soul  arc  to  be  pun- 
ished, the  fire  of  hell  will  be  a  material  fire.  Augus- 
tine's view,  h^says,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  pass- 
ing opinion  than  as  a  decision  (loquitur  opinando  et  non 
determinandoy,  The  fire,  according  to  Aquinas,  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  our  ordinary  fire,  though  "  with  different 
properties  ;**  and  the  place  of  punishment,  though  not 
certainly  known,  is  probably  under  the  earth.  Others 
of  the  schoolmen,  however  (especially  the  Mystics),  made 
the  suffering  of  hell  to  consist  rather  in  separation  from 
God,  and  in  the  consequent  consciousness  of  sin,  and  of 
unavailing  repentance,  than  in  material  penalties. 

The  Beformation  made  little  change  in  the  doctrine 
as  to  the  nature  of  future  punishment.  The  substance 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine  is  given  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  chap,  xxxiii,  as  foUows:  "The  wicked,  who 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  be  cast  into  eternal  torments,  and  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power;**  and  in  the  Larger 
Cateckism,  quest.  29, "  What  are  the  punishments  of  sin 
m  the  world  to  come  f  A .  The  punishments  of  sin  in  the 
world  to  come  are  everlasting  separation  from  the  com- 
fortable presence  of  God,  and  most  grievous  torments  in 
soul  and  body,  without  intermission,  in  hell-fire  forever.'* 
In  general,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  thco- 
li^ans  agree  in  making  that  punishment  to  consist  (1) 
of  the  pcma  damni,  penalty  of  loss  or  deprivation,  sep- 
aration frt)m  God,  and  hence  loss  of  all  possible  sources 
of  enjoyment  (Matt,  vi,  21 ;  xxii,  18 ;  xxv,  41 ;  compare 
Wesley,  Sermons,  ii,  148),  of  which  loss  the  damned  will 
be  fully  conscious ;  (2)  of  the  petna  sensus,  penalty  of 
sense  or  feeling,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  sin. 
"These  punishments  are  inevitable,  and  connected  as 
closely  and  inseparably  with  sin  as  any  effect  with  its 
cause.  From  the  consciousness  of  being  guilty  of  sin 
arise  regret,  sorrow,  and  remorse  of  conscience,  and  it  is 
these  inward  pangs  which  are  the  most  grievous  and 
tormenting.  The  conscience  of  man  is  a  stem  accuser, 
which  cannot  be  refuted  or  bribed,  and  the  more  its  voice 
is  disregarded  or  suppressed  here  upon  earth,  the  more 
loudly  will  it  speak  hereafter.  Add  to  this  that  the 
propensity  to  sin,  the  passions  and  evil  desires  which  in 
this  worid  occupy  the  human  heart,  are  carried  along 
into  the  next.  For*it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  will 
be  suddenly  eradicated  as  by  a  miracle,  and  this  is  not 
promised.  But  these  desires  and  propensities  can  no 
longer  find  satisfaction  in  the  future  world,  where  man 
will  be  placed  in  an  entirely  different  situation,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  objects  entirely  new,  hence  they 
win  become  the  more  inflamed.  From  the  veiy  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  state  of  such  a 
man  hereafter  must  necessarily  be  miserable.  Shame, 
regret,  remorse,  hopelessness,  and  absolute  despair,  are 
the  natural,  inevitable,  and  extremely  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  the  sins  committed  in  this  life.**  (8)  Be- 
sides these  natural  penalties  of  sin,  there  will  aliso  be 
positive  penalties  inflicted  by  divine  justice.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  far  more  distinctly  and  frequently  of 
these  positive  punishments  than  of  the  natural  ones,  and 
especially  of  the  "  undying  worm,"  and  of  "  the  eternal 
file.**    The  general  tendency  of  modem  theology  is  to 
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r^^^ard  these  expressions  as  figaratire  representations  of 
the  positive  penalties  of  heU.  Doddridge  remarks  that, 
"  On  the  whole,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  whether 
wo  say  there  is  an  external  fire,  or  only  an  idea  of  snch 
pain  as  arises  from  burning;  and  should  we  think  both 
doubtful,  it  is  certain  God  can  give  the  mind  a  sense  of 
agony  and  distress  which  sliould  answ^  and  even  ex- 
ceed the  terrors  of  those  descriptions;  and  care  should 
certainly  be  taken  so  to  explain  Scripture  metaphors  as 
that  hell  may  be  considered  as  consisting  more  of  mental 
agony  than  of  bodily  tortures"  {LecL  on  Divin.  ccxxiii). 

Of  similar  tenor  are  the  following  remarks  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw :  *'  What  the  nature  of  that  suflTering  shall  be 
it  is  vain  for  us  to  attemfft  to  conjecture.  It  has  been 
conceived  that  if  we  suppose  clear  apprehensions  of  God 
and  sin  in  the  .understanding;  an  unslumbering  con- 
science; an  unceasing  conflict  between  full,  irrepressible 
convictions  of  all  that  is  awful  in  truth,  tnd  an  enmity 
of  heart  remaining  in  all  its  virulence;  passions  raging 
in  their  unmitigated  violence ;  regrets  as  unavailing  as 
they  are  UNrturing;  conscious  desert  and  unalleviated 
hopelessness ;  with  the  entire  removal  of  all,  in  what^- 
ever  form,  that  on  earth  enabled  the  sinner  to  banish 
thought  and  exclude  anticipation,  we  have  materials  for 
a  sufficient  helL  I  will  not  deny  it.  ...  I  cannot  but 
think,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  something  more 
than  conscience,  something  of  the  nature  of  positive 
punitive  infliction :  conscience  attesting  its  justice,  cer- 
tifying its  being  all  deserved.  What  shall  be  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  infliction  is  another  question.  There 
may  surely  be  something  of  the  nature  of  punitive  in- 
fliction without  adopting  the  theory  of  literal  Are,  of  a 
lake  of  fire,  a  lake  burning  with  brimstone.  I  have  no 
more  belief,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  a  literal  fire  than  in 
a  literal  worm ;  and  no  more  belief  in  either  than  in  the 
existence,  for  the  heaven  of  the  Bible,  of  a  literal  para- 
dise, in  the  centre  of  which  grows  the  tree  of  life,  or  of 
a  literal  dty,  of  which  the  length,  and  breadth,  and 
height  are  equal,  of  which  the  foundations  are  precious 
stones,  the  gates  of  pearl,  and  the  streets  of  gold,  with  a 
pure  river  of  living  water  flowing  through  the  midst  of 
it.  But  the  mind  of  fallen  man  is  in  love  with  sin,  and 
in  selfish  hatred  of  God  and  holiness.  In  a  mind  of  this 
character  the  difficulty  may  amount  to  impossibility  of 
awakening  any  adequate  sense  of  future  suflTering,  or 
any  salutary  alarm  in  the  anticipation  of  it,  by  any  rep- 
resentation of  it  more  directly  spiritual,  or  even  mentaL 
In  these  circumstances,  then,  if  an  impression  of  ex- 
treme suffering  is  to  be  made,  it  seems  as  if  figure,  taken 
from  what  is  still  in  the  midst  of  all  the  perversions  of 
depravity  felt  to  be  fearful,  were  almost,  if  not  altogeth- 
er, indi^ensable  f<v  the  purpose.  The  figures  of  toip- 
ture  on  this  subject  are  felt,  and  felt  powerfully,  by  ev- 
ery mind.  The  very  mention  of  the  **  worm  that  dieth 
not"  awakens  a  more  thrilling  emotion,  undefhied  as  it 
is  (perhaps,  indeed,  the  more  thrilling  that  it  is  unde- 
fined), than  anything  you  can  say  to  an  unregenerate 
man  about  the  operations  of  conscience,'  and  the  ^fire 
that  never  shall  be  quenched"  than  any  r^resentation 
you  can  ever  make  to  him  of  sin,  and  the  absence  of 
God,  and  the  sway  of  evil  passions,  and  the  pangs  of 
remorse,  and  horribleness  of  sin-loving  and  God-hating 
company.  Such  images  have  the  fUl  effect  intended 
by  them.  They  give  the  impression,  the  vivid  and  in- 
tense impression,  of  extreme  suffering;  although  what 
proportion  of  that  sufleiing  shall  be  the  native  and  nec- 
essary result  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature  when 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  and  what  proportion  of 
more  direct  penal  infliction,  the  Scriptures  do  not  tell 
us,  entering  into  no  such  discussions.  And  it  would  be 
usieless  for  us  to  conjecture,  or  to  attempt  the  adjustment 
of  such  proportions"  (Systematic  ThMtogy,  Edinburgh, 
1857,  iii,  700).  For  a  copious  list  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, see  AbboCs  bibliographical  appendix  to  Alger,  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrine  <^a  Future  Life,  §  iii,  F,  8. 

On  the  Duration  of  the  punishment  of  hell,  see  Uni- 


HelleniBt  C^^Xkifvurr^y  A.  V.  "  Grecian ;"  comp« 
'  EXXtjvtefioSy  2  Mace  iv,  13).  In  one  of  the  earliest  no- 
tices of  the  ^t  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi, 
1),  two  distinct  parties  are  recognised  among  its  mem- 
bers, **Hebrew^^  and  Hettemsttf  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of  jeal- 
ous rivalry.  So,  again,  when  Paul  first  visited  Jerusa- 
lem after  his  conversion,  he  spoke  and  disputed  with  the 
Hellemste  (Acts  ix,  29),  as  if  expecting  to  find  more  sym- 
pathy among  them  than  with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews. 
The  term  Hellenist  occurs  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  ac- 
ccHxUng  to  the  common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foun- 
dati<m  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  20),  but  there 
the  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence  {koI 
irpbs  Tovg  '£.,  though  the  ical  is  doubtful),  seems  to  re- 
quire the  other  reading  **  Greeks"  ('EXKijv£c),  which  is 
supported  by  great  external  evidence  as  the  true  anti- 
thesis  to  "  Jews"  ('lovdaiotg,  not  'Efipaioig,  v,  19).  See 
Hebrews. 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether  the 
original  verb  ('EXXiyvt^w)  be  taken,  according  to  the 
common  aaalogy  of  similar  forms  (/xiy^i^w,  drTiKiZ^,  4t- 
Xc^nrt'^of),  in  the  general  sense  of  adoptinff  the  spirit  and 
character  of  Greeks,  or,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  of 
using  the  Greek  language  (Xenophon,  AneJK  vii,  3,  25), 
marks  a  class  distinguished  by  peculiar  habits,  and  not 
by  descent.  Thus  the  Helllemsts  as  a  body  included 
not  only  the  proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage 
(ol  otfiSfuvoi  "EXXiyvtCt  Acts  xvii,4  (?);  ol  atftufuvot 
irpoofiXvTOi,  Acts  xiii,  43 ;  oi  atjSdfuvoit  Acts  xvii,  17), 
but  alBO  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign  countries, 
had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of  the  current  Greek 
civilisation,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the  common  Greek 
dialect,  to  tJie  exclusion  of  the  Aramaic,  which  was  the 
national  representative  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  HeUe- 
nism  was  thus  a  type  of  life,  and  not  an  indication  of  or- 
igin. Hellenists  might  be  Greekfi,  but  when  the  latter 
term  is  used  (^EXXijvec*  John  xii,  20),  the  point  of  race 
and  not  of  cieed  is  that  which  is  foremost  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  (See  Jour.  Sac  Ul,  Jan.  and  kgsil,  1857.) 
— Smith,  s.  V.    See  Grecian. 

L  As  to  the  particular  class  in  question,  referred  to  in 
the  Acts,  the  following  are  the  different  opinions  that 
have  been  held :  1.  That  the  distinctive  difference  be- 
tween them  was  simply  one  of  language^  the  Hebrews 
speaking  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine,  the  Hellenista  the 
Greek.  This  is  the  most  ancient  opinion,  being  that 
expressed  in  the  Peshito,  and  given  by  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  etc ;  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  received 
the  largest  number  of  sufirages  in  more  recent  time^ 
Among  its  advocates  are  Joseph  Scaliger,  Heinsius,  Dru- 
sius,  Grotius,  Sdden,  Hottinger,  Hug,  etc 

2.  That  the  distinction  was  partly  of  country^  partly 
of  language:  the  Hebrew  being  a  native  of  Judsea,  and 
using  the  Aramaic  language ;  the  Hellenist  bom  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  using  the  speech  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  a  native.  So  Erasmus,  Lightfi>ot,  Bengel, 
Wahl,  De  Wette,  Davidson,  Alford,  Baumgazten,  etc 

3.  That  the  diifference  was  one  of  religious  historyt 
the  Hebrew  being  a  bom  child  of  the  covenant,  tiie  H^ 
lemst  a  prosel3rte  from  heathenism.  So  Beza,  Halmamus, 
Pearson,  Baanage,  Pfannkuche,  etc 

4.  That  the  difference  was  one  ot principle:  the  He- 
brew adhering  to  one  set  of  beliefs  or  modes  of  thought, 
the  Hellenist  adopting  another.  According  to  some, 
this  difference  had  the  effect  of  constituting  the  HeUe- 
nists  into  a  distinct  sect  among  the  Jews,  such  as  the  Es- 
senes;  whilst  others,  without  going  this  length,  regard 
the  two  classes  as  standing  to  each  other  very  mnch  in 
the  relation  in  which  parties  in  the  state  hokting  differ- 
ent political  views,  or  parties  in  the  same  Church  having 
different  aims  and  modes  of  regarding  rdigions  truth  in 
modem  times,  may  stand  to  each  other;  the  Hebrowa 
being  like  the  Conservative  or  High-Church  party,  wlule 
the  Hellenists  advocated  a  more  progressive,  unfettered, 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  thinking  and  acting.  This 
latter  view,  in  its  substance,  has  recently  found  an  able 
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advocate  in  Mr.  Kobeits  QDiscustiont  on  the  Gotpelt,  p, 
148  9q.)u  According  to  him,  ^  the  HeUansis  were  those 
Jews,  whether  belonging  to  Palestine  or  not,  who  will- 
ingly yielded  to  the  influence  of  Gentile  civilization  and 
habitfl)  and  were  thus  distinguished  by  their  free  and 
Kbcnl  8{ttrit ;  the  fftbrews,  again,  were  the  rigid  adhe- 
rents to  Jndaiflm,  who,  in  spite  of  the  providential  agen- 
cies which  had  been  long  at  work,  endeav<ffed  to  keep 
up  those  peculiar  and  exclusive  usages  by  which  the 
Jews  had  for  so  many  centuries  been  preserved  distinct 
firm  all  other  nations.** 

We  are  not  disposed  to  reject  entirely  any  of  these 
opinioos.  Each  of  them  seems  to  have  an  element  of 
troth  in  it,  though  the  contributions  they  make  to  the 
whole  truth  on  this  subject  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
importance.  The  last  alone  points  to  what  most  be  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental  and  formative  characteristic 
tk  HeDenxsm  among  the  Jews.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
bistoricaDy  that  some  such  distinction  as  that  to  which 
it  refen  did  aubast  in  the  Jewish  nation  (see  Jost,  Getch, 
dei  JudmCkuMS,  i,  99  sq.,  845  8q.)i  and  had  come  to  a 
height  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  and 
Bdthing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  existence 
of  aoeh  m  distinction  should  manifest  itself  in  the  very 
wty  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Helknists  is  asserted  to  have  shown  itself  in  Acts 
vi,  1  sq.  It  is  in  agreement  with  this,  also,  that  Paul 
shooki  have  entered  into  discussion  chiefly  with  the 
HrilmisrSo  Jews  at  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  probable  that  as 
his  eariy  Hellenic  culture  pointed  him  out  as  the  person 
most  fitted  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  he 'may 
hate  been  specially  set  upon  this  work  by  the  other 
apo8tle& — Kitto,  s.  v.  Still  this  difference  of  views 
codd  hardly  of  itself  have  constituted  so  marked  and 
obrkms  a  distinction  as  is  implied  in  the  various  texts 
above  cited,  unless  it  had  been  exhibited  in  some  out- 
waid  characteristic;  and  no  external  sign  could  have 
been  more  certain,  natural,  and  palpable  than  that  fa- 
BifiBr  use  of  the  Greek  language  which  at  once  betray- 
ed a  foreign  Jew,  to  whom  it  was  vernacular,  in  contrast 
with  the  Palestinian  Jew,  by  whom  Greek,  idthough  too 
pRvdent  in  that  age  everywhere  to  have  been  unlmown 
to  any,  was  nevertheless  always  spoken  with  a  Hebrew 
e4oifaig  and  accent.    See  Dispebsion. 

n.  It  remains  to  characterize  briefly  the  elements 
which  the  Hellenists  contributed  to  the  language  of  the 
X.  T.,  and  the  immediate  effects  which  they  produced 
ipoa  the  apoatcdic  teaching: 

^The  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  gained  for  it 
i^^^ent  times  a  general  currency  similar  to  that  which 
l^^fc  enjo3r8  in  modem  Europe;  bat  with  this  impoi^ 
iJBi  difference,  that  Greek  was  not  only  the  language 
ef  educated  men,  but  also  the  language  of  the  masses  in 
the  great  centres  of  commerce.  The  colonies  of  Alex- 
lader  and  his  successors  originally  established  what  has 
been  called  the  Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East; 
h^  even  in  this  the  prevailing  power  of  Attic  literature 
■aie  itself  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  words  and  forms 
adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of  Macedonian 
arigai,bttt  the  later  Attic  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek.  This  first  type  was,  how- 
evtr,  soon  modified,  at  least  in  common  use,  by  contact 
with  other  languages.  The  vocabulary  was  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  foreign  wt^ds,  and  the  syntax  was 
modified  by  new  ocmstmctions.  In  this  way  a  variety 
of  hMal  dialects  must  have  arisen,  the  specific  characters 
of  which  were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  passed  away  with  the  circumstances  that 
M  produced  them.  But  one  of  these  dialects  has  been 
pBeKTved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
f  by  beuig  consecrated  to  the  noblest  service  which 
has  yet  fulfilled.  In  other  cases  the  dialects 
poiibed  togiether  with  the  communities  who  used  them 
in  the  eomm<Hi  interoourse  of  life,  but  in  that  of  the 
Jen  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  O.  Test.,  acting  in 
tUf  n^>ect  like  the  great  vemacohff  versions  of  Eng- 


land and  Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  the  existence  of  some  recognised  standard.  The 
style  of  the  Sept.  itself  is,  indeed,  different  in  different 
parts,  but  the  same  generid  character  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  the  variations  which  it  presents  are  not  greater 
than  those  which  exist  in  the  different  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to  dis- 
charge were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the  language 
itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features.  It  was  es- 
sentially a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western  thought ;  for, 
disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflection  and  novel  words, 
the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  the  com- 
bination of  a  Hebfew  spirit  with  a  Greek  body,  of  a 
Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words.  The  conception  be- 
longs to  one  race,  and  the  expression  to  another.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  combination  was  one  of 
the  most  important  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  aids  for  the 
adequate  expression  of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand, 
by  the  spread  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,  theo- 
cratic aspect  of  the  world  and  life,  which  distinguishes 
Jewish  thought,  was  placed  before  men  at  large;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  subtle  truths  which  phibsophy  had 
gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind  and  action,  and  en- 
shrined in  words,  were  transferred  to  the  service  of  rev- 
elarion.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  great  mes- 
sage came,  a  language  was  prepared  to  convey  it;  and 
thus  the  very  dialect  of  the  N.  T.  forms  a  great  lesson 
in  the  true  philosophy  of  history,  and  becomes  in  itself  a 
monument  of  the  providential  government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once  re- 
move one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relating  to 
it.  For  it  will  follow  that  its  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  classic  Greek  are  themselves  bound  by 
some  common  law,  and  that  irregularities  of  construc- 
tion and  altered  usages  of  words  are  to  be  traced  to  their 
first  source,  and  interpreted  strictly  according  to  the 
original  conception  out  of  which  they  sprang.  A  pop- 
ular, and  even  a  corrupt  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  not  less  human  than  a  polished  one, 
though  its  interpretation  may  often  be  more  difficult 
from  the  want  of  materials  for  analysis  But  in  the 
case  of  the  N.  T.,  the  books  themselves  furnish  an  ample 
store  for  the  critic,  and  the  SepL,  when  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  provides  him  with  the  hi^ory  of  the 
language  which  he  has  to  study. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  language  was  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellemsm.  The 
purely  outward  elements  of  the  narional  life  were  laid 
aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers  few  exam- 
ples, while  the  inner  character  of  the  people  remained 
unchanged.  In  every  respect,  the  thought,  so  to  speak, 
was  clothed  in  a  new  dress.  Hellenism  was,  as  it  were, 
a  fresh  incorporation  of  Judaism  according  to  altered 
laws  of  life  and  worship.  But,  as  the  Hebrew  spirit 
made  itself  distinctly  visible  in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  re^ 
mained  undestroyed  by  the  new  conditions  which  regu- 
lated its  action.  While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed 
their  natural  instinct  for  trade,  which  was  originally 
curbed  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  gained  a  deeper  insight 
into  foreign  character,  and  with  this  a  truer  sjrmpathy, 
or  at  least  a  wider  tolerance  towards  foreign  opinions, 
they  found  means  at  the  same  time  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  divine  faith,  and  to 
gain  reqiect  and  attention  even  from  those  who  did  not 
openly  embrace  their  religion.  Hellenism  accomplished 
for  the  outer  world  what  the  Betum  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews :  it  was  the  necessary  step  between 
a  religion  of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit :  it  witnessed 
against  Judaism  as  final  and  univerBaJ,  and  it  witnessed 
for  it  as  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion  which 
should  be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  wider  instruction,  a  Greek  body  grew 
up  around  the  synagogue — not  admitted  into  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  and  yet  holding  a  recc^inised  position  with 
regard  to  it— which  was  aUe  to  apprehend  the  apostolic 
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teacbirg,  «ml  ready  »  receive  it.  The  HdJeniBts  ihem- 
•clves  were  at  oiic«  missiunanei  (o  the  heathea  and 
propheU  to  thcii  oirn  couDtiTiiiea.  Tbeir  lires  were 
an  abiding  protest  agaiiut  polytheinm  and  pantt 
and  they  letained  with  uiubaken  zeal  the  sam  ol 
ancient  creed,  when  the  preacher  had  popularly 
pieU  the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a  Bcrrice  of  praye 
praise,  and  ezhoitation  iiad  nicceeded  in  doily  I 
the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Temple.  Yet  this  ne 
velopment  of  Judaism  waa  obtained  without  the 
See  of  naliond  ties.  The  connection  of  the  Hellenists 
with  the  Temple  was  not  broken,  except  in  the  case 
soine  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  Unity  coexisted  with  dis- 
persion ;  and  the  organization  of  the  Church  was  fore- 
shadowed, not  only  in  the  widetdng  breadth  of  doctiine, 
but  even  eiclemnlly  in  the  acattered  communilif  a  which 
looked  to  Jerusalem  as  Ibiiir  common  centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  catholtc  creed.     As  it  furnished  the  language 
of  Christ lanity,  it  supplied  also  that  Uleraiy  ui    * 
which  counteracted  the  traditional  reserve  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jem.     The  writings  of  Uie  N.  Test.,  and  t 
writings  of  the  apostolic  age,  with  the  exception  of  the 
original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  were,  as  far  as  we  know, 
Greek ;  and  Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  ve- 
hicle of  Christian  literature,  and  the  principal  medium 
of  Christian  worship,  till  the  Chiireh  of  N'orth  Af  ' 
rose  into  impoitiinco  in  the  time  of  Tertullian.     ' 
Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early  creeds, 
the  liturgies,  are  the  memoriala  of  this  Hdlenistic  | 
dominance  in  the  Church,  and  the  types  of  its  worki 
'     and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek  spirit  descended  to 
investigation  of  painful  subtleties,  it  may  bo  qucstio 
whether  the  fulness  of  Christian  truth  couki  have  i 
developed  without  the  power  of  Greek  thought  temper- 
ed by  Hebrew  discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaiar 
well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost ;  but  the 
Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically  speaking,  al- 
mi«t  unexplored.     Winer's  Grammar  {Gramm.  J.  ft.  T. 
SprachidioTiu,  7th  ed.  1868)  has  done  great  service  in 
establishing  the  idea  of  law  in  N.-T.  language,  which 
was  obliterated  by  earlier  inteiprelen,  but  even  Winer 
<loes  not  investigate  the  origin  of  the  peculiarities 
the  Hellenistic  dialect.     The  idioms  of  the  N.  T.  «u 
be  discussed  apart  frem  those  of  the  Sept^  and  no 
planation  can  bo  considered  perfect  which  does  not  t 
Into  account  the  origin  of  the  corresponding  Heb 
idioms.     For  this  work  even  the  materials  are  as  yet 
deficient.     The  l«:it  of  the  Sept.  is  stiU  in  a  most  un- 
aatiafactory  condition;  and  while  Bruder's  Concordance 
leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired  for  the  vocabnlaiy  of  the 
N.  T.,  Trommius's  Concordance  1«  the  Sept^  however 
useful,  is  quite  untrustworthy  for  critical  purpoaes.— 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Greek  Lanouaoe. 

HaUer,  Yojitov  Lipmas  B,-NATnAN,  a  distinguish- 
ed Rabbi  of  the  Polish  school,  bom  at  Walleistein,  duchy 
of  Anspach,  Germany,  in  1679.  He  filled  the  appoinl- 
ment  of  Kabbi  to  the  great  ^nagogues  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Krakau.  While  at'Pn^e  (1629)  he  was 
prosecuted  1^  the  government  upon  a  charge  that  he 
had  wrilleninpraiaeof  the  Talmud  to  the  injury  of  the 
Chriation  religion,  was  imprisoned,  and  fined  10,000  flor- 
ins. After  his  release  he  went  to  Poland,  where,  in 
1044,  he  became  Rahbi  of  the  synagogue  at  Krakau. 
Here  be  died  in  1654.  Heller  wrote  his  autobiography 
(TDiS  nb-iaa),  printed  in  1836,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  his  works.  Among  the  most  important 
of  them  are  his  glassaries  to  the  Mishna  (ai  niBBin). 
These  are  considered  by  Oriental  scholars  as  very  valu- 
able.—Jost,  Getch.  d.  Jaden.  iii,  243 ;  Elheridge,  Inlrod. 
loite&r.Literaiiire,p.ia.     (J.H.W.) 

Helm,  miSoXiov,  the  ntdikr  of  a  ship  (Jas.  iii,  4). 
See  RuDDBR. 

HBlm«t  (raw  or  S21p,  hoba;  irfpmpnXnr'n),  a 
military  cap  for  the  defence  of  the  bead  in  battle  (1  Stun. 
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ADcient  Helmets :  a-e,  Egyptian ;  /,  g,  Persian ;  h-k,  Sjr- 
ian;  Ua,  Phrygian:  p, 7» Dadan;  r-ii»  Asayrian. 

xvii, 5, 38,  etc.;  Eph.  vi,  17;  1  Theas.  v,  8).    See  Ar- 
mor. 

Helmont,  Francois  Mercure,  baron  van,  was 
born  at  Vilvorde  in  1618.  Ih  his  youth  he  studied  med- 
icine, and  applied  himself  especially  to  alchemy.  He 
then  joined  a  band  of  gypsies,  with  whom  he  travelled 
through  part  of  Europe,  but  was  arrested  in  Italy  in 
1662,  and  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  In 
1668,  bex^g  liberated,  he  went  to  Sulzbach,  where  he 
worked  with  Knorr  of  Rosenroth  at  the  KcMala  derm- 
data.  He  published,  about  the  same  time,  a  work  on 
the  alphabet  of  the  primitive  tongue,  L  e.  Hebrew  (Sulz- 
bach, 1667, 12mo),  which,  according  to  him,  is  so  natural 
that  every  letter  expresses  merely  the  position  of  the 
Bps  while  pronouncing  it:  he  pretended  to  teach  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  articulate  all  the  sounds  of  his  alpha- 
bet at  fiiEt  sight.  He  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  the  universal  remedy,  and  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  travelled  afterwards  through  England,  and  returned 
through  Hanover  to  Berlin,  in  a  suburb  of  which  city  he 
died  in  1699  (Mor^ri  says  he  died  at  Cologne ;  Toppens, 
in  Switzerland;  Wachter,  at  Emmerich,  in  Dec.  1698). 
Lobnitz  wrote  on  him  the  following  epitaph : 

"Si\  patre  Inferior,  jacet  hie  Helmontins  alter, 
Qui  junxlt  varias  mentis  et  artis  opes : 
Per  quem  Pythagoras  et  cabbala  sacra  rerixlt 
Ekrnsqne,  parat  qui  sua  cnncta  slbL" 

Besides  the  alphabet  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  Opus- 
oila  PiiloMpkica,  quibus  conimentur  principia  phUoto- 
pUa  amtiqui»9ima  et  recentitgma^  etc  (Amstcrd.  1690, 
12mo) : — Qjuadam  prcemec^tata  et  coruiderata  Cogita- 
time$  super  quatuor  priora  capita  libri  prim  Moim, 
GeagaU  mmunati  (Amst.  1697,  8vo)  i—De  Attributis  di- 
vimM,  etc  Sec  Adelnng,  Hist,  de  la  Folk  kutname,  iv, 
294-323:  Moreri,  Grand  diet,  hitt. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Gemirale,  xxiii,  861. 

Helmnth,  Justus  Christian  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  bom  at  Hehnstadt,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  in  1745.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
yet  A  boy,  he  left  home  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
faaufy,  and  was  overtaken  on  the  highway  by  a  noble- 
man in  his  carriage,  who  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  him,  and  inquired  whither  he  was  going.  The 
lad  informed  him  that  he  had  left  home  because  he  was 
a^iT  witii  God,  having  prayed  earnestly  to  him  during 
hii  Other's  illness  for  his  restoration  to  health,  but  God 
had  not  answered  his  petition.  Interested  in  the  artless 
R|ily  oi  the  innocent  boy,  the  nobleman  took  him  into 
ka  carriage,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Halle  at  his  ex- 
paiae,  to  be  educated  at  the  Orphan  House,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Universit}^  His  firet  sermon  was  preached 
m  the  ehapd  of  the  Orphan  House,  and  among  his  hear- 
ers was  Bogatzky,  the  author  of  the  Schatz-KSstlein 
(Golden  Tre^ory),  who  predicted  the  future  greatness 
9f  the  young  preacher.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Con' 
titt^rium  at  Wemigerode,  and  was  sent  by  the  theolog- 
ical (acuity  at  HaUe  as  a  missionaiy  to  America  in  1769. 
Tke  6nt  ten  yeara  of  his  ministiy  he  labored  in  Lancas- 
to;  Fa.,  with  great  acceptance.  In  1779  he  accepted  a 
mmamoQB  call  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  the 
(HAonl  work  as  long  as  his  physical  strength  admitted. 
Fff  e^teen  years  he  was  professor  of  German  and  Ori- 
<ital  languages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
vitteb  iiBtitntion  he  received  in  1785  the  degree  of  D.D. 
h  amaection  with  his  colleague,  Dr.  Schmidt,  he  organ- 
ized a  private  aeaanoary  for  candidates  for  the  Lutheran 
aioi^,  which  Tras  in  operation  twenty  years.  In  the 
fi^  ke  had  more  than  ordinary  power.    His  preach- 


ing was  characterized  by  great  unction  and  overwhelm- 
ing pathos,  and  often  produced  wonderful  results.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  he  visited  the 
sick  and  dying  without  fear.  He  buried  625  of  his  mem- 
bers. He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  Feb.  5, 1824. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Baptism  and  the  Sacred 
Scr^res,  published  in  1793 ;  also  of  a  practical  treatise 
on  Commuttion  with  God;  numerous  devotional  books  for 
chiMren,  and  a  vohune  of  Hymns.  He  edited  likewiM 
the  Evangelical  Magazine,  published  for  some  years  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  German  language.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Helo^Lse.    See  Abelard. 

Heaon  (Heb.  CWbn',  ^bn,  strong;  Sept  XaiXw), 
the  father  of  Eliab,  which  latter  was  phylarch  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon  at  the  Exode  (Numb,  i,  9;  ii,  7:  vii. 
24,29;  X,  16).    RC  ante  165a 

Help,  besides  its  ordinary  signification  of  assistance 
in  general,  has  in  two  passages  of  the  N.  T.  a  technical 
api^cation. 

1.  Helps  (/3o^«m«),  nautical  apparatus  for  securing 
a  vessel,  when  leaking,  by  means  of  ropes,  chains,  etc, 
passed  around  in  the  process  of  «  undergirding"  (q.  v.), 
in  the  emeigency  of  a  storm  (Acts  xxvii,  17).   See  Ship. 

2.  Helps  (avrtX^i/ztif ;  Vulg.  opitulationes ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  28).     This  Greek  word,  signifying  aids  or  assist- 
ances, has  also  a  meaning,  among  others,  corresponding 
to  that  in  this  passage,  in  the  cUssical  writers  (e.  g. 
Diod.  Sic  i,  87).    In  the  Sept  it  answers  to  hit?  (Pfta. 
xxii,  19),  to  "jis^  (Petu  cviii,  12),  and  to  rw  (Psa. 
Ixxxiii,  8).     It  is  found  in  the  same  sense,  Ecdus.  xi. 
12;  2  Mace  xi,  26;  and  in  Josephns  (War,  iv,  6,  1). 
In  the  N.  T.  it  occurs  once,  viz.  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  several  orders  or  classes  of  persons  possessing  mirac- 
ulous gifts  among  the  primitive  Christians  (ui  supra), 
where  it  seems  to  be  used  by  metonjrmy,  the  abstract 
for  the  concrete,  and  to  mean  helpers;  like  the  words 
ivvafiHi:,  "miracles,"  L  c  workers  of  miracles;  rv/Jcp- 
vrjtniQy  "governments,**  i.  c  governors,  etc,  in  the  same 
enumeration.    Many  persons  in  this  country,  by  a  sim- 
ilar idiom,  call  their  servants  "  help."    Great  difficulty 
attends  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  office 
so  designated  among  Christians.    Theophylact  expkins 
itvTtXii^iiQ  by  drnxicBat  rutv  daOtvutv,  helping  or  sup- 
portihg  the  infirm.    So  also  Gennadius,  in  (Ecumenius. 
But  this  seems  like  an  inference  from  the  etymology 
(see  flie  Greek  of  Acts  xx,  85).    It  has  been  assumed  by 
some  eminent  modem  writere  that  the  sevena  "orders" 
mentioned  in  ver.  28  correspond  respectively  to  the  sev- 
eral "gifts"  of  the  Spirit  enumerated  in  ver.  8,  9.    In 
order,  however,  to  make  the  two  enumerations  tally,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  "  divers  kinds  of  tongues"  and  "  w- 
terpretation  of  tongues"  in  the  one  answer  to  ^*  diversities 
of  tongues'"  in  the  other,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
received  text,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  complete  correspond- 
ence.   The  result  of  the  collation  is  that  ^vriX^ctc  an- 
swers to  "prophecy;"  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
these  persons  were  such  as  were  qualified  with  the  gift 
of  "lower  prophecy,"  to  help  the  Christians  in  the  pub- 
lic devotions  (Barringtons  MisceUanea  Sacra,  i,  166; 
Macknight  on  1  Cor.  xii,  10-28).    Another  result  is  that 
"  governments"  answers  to  "discerning  of  spirits."    To 
both  these  Dr.  Hales  very  reasonably  objects  as  unlike- 
ly, and  pronounces  this  tabular  view  to  be  "perplexed 
and  embarrassing"  (New  Analysis,  etc,  Lond.  1880,  iii, 
289).     Bishop  Horsley  has  adopted  this  classification 
of  the  gifts  and  office-bearers,  and  points  out  as  "  helps," 
i.  e.  persons  gifted  with  "prophecies  or  predictions," 
such  persons  as  Mark,  Tychicus,  Onesimus.    Titringa, 
from  a  comparison  of  ver.  28,  29,  30,  infen  that  the  dy- 
reX^ftC  denote  those  who  had  the  gift  of  uOerpretmg 
foreign  languages  {De  Sgnag,  Vet.  ii,  605,  Franquc  1696) ; 
which,  though  certainly /wwiWe,  as  an  arbitrary  use  of 
a  very  significant  word,  stands  in  need  of  confomation 
by  actual  instances.     Dr.  Lightfoot  also,  according  to 
his  biographer,  adopted  the  same  pbm  and  arrived  at 
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the  ume  conclimon  (Stiype'i  Eift  o/Light/ool,  preflxed 
to  hu  iVorIa,  p.  4,  LoDii.  16&I).  But  Ughtroot  himBeir 
explains  the  irord  "  penons  who  accompanied  the  apoi- 
tles,  baptized  tboae  who  were  conveited  by  them,  and 
were  sent  to  placea  to  which  they,  being  emplojed  in 
other  thing!,  could  not  come,  as  Meik,  Timothy,  TiCua." 
He  obacivea  (ii,  781)  that  the  Tahaudiste  aometimea 
call  the  Lcvites  O^snsi  ^"WCa,  "Uie  hoipera  of  the 
prieMA"  Kmilai  eataloguea  of  miraculons  gifts  and  of- 
ficers occur  Rom.  xu,  6-8,  and  Eph.  iv,  11, 1'J ;  but  they 
neither  coneapond  in  tamber  nor  in  Ihe  ordir  of  aui- 
meralioK.  In  the^nntr,  "prophecy"  stands  first,  and 
in  the  latier  aecond ;  and  in  the  former  many  of  the 
terms  are  of  wide  import,  as  "  ministering,"  while  numiU 
dMactioni  are  made  between  othen,  aa  between  "  teach- 
ing" and  "enhortaljon,"  "gi>-ing"  and  "ihowing  mer- 
cy." Other  writers  pursue  different  methods,  and  ar- 
rive at  different  oonclusiona.  For  instance,  Hammond, 
arguing  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  ftom  paa- 
eages  in  the  early  wiilera,  which  describe  the  office  of 
relieving  the  poor  aa  peculiarly  connected  with  that  of 
the  apoatlea  aod  trishops  by  the  deacons,  infeiB  that  dv- 
n\.  "denotes  a  epedjd  port  o/(Ae  offior  of  those  men 
which  are  set  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse."  H 
also  explains  Kv^ipfit«uc  as  another  part  of  their  o^r 
■^(Hammond,  CobuwbI.  ad  loc.).  Schleusncr  understands 
"  deacora  who  had  the  care  of  the  Mck,"  KosenmUUer, 
"Diaconi  qui  pauperibui,  peregriois,  ttgrotis,  mortuis, 
procunuidii  piserant."  Kshop  Fearce  thinks  that  both 
these  wofda  may  have  been  originally  put  in  the  margin 
to  explain  iuyiittic,  "miracles  or  powers,"  and  urges 
that  an-iX.  ii  oowbete  mentioned  as  a  fptl  of  the  Spirit, 
and  that  it  is  not  reeapiliJaltd  in  ver.  39, 30.  Certainly 
the  amuavn  of  these  two  words  would  nearly  produce 
exactitude  in  the  recapilulalion.  Bowyet  adopts  the 
same  conjecture,  but  it  is  without  support  from  MS3.  or 
verstona,  He  also  obeervea  that  (o  Che  end  of  ver.  28 
aomo  copies  of  the  Vulgate  add  "  inteipretaliones  sermo- 
num,"  ipfAitifiiac  yXoHraii/v ;  as  also  the  later  Syriac, 
Hilary,  and  Ambnse.  This  addilim  would  make  the 
Ttcapilalation  pfr/ed.  Chiysoslora  and  all  the  Greek 
interpreteiB  consider  the  dvriX.  and  arv/Jipf.  aa  import- 
ing  the  same  thin^  nBjndyjJunctionariet  so  called  with 
reference  to  the  lioo  different  parta  of  their  office.-  the 
dvriX,  superintending  tbe  care  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
ttrangers;  the  KvBcpv.  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the 
executorship  of  their  effects,  including  the  care  af  their 
widows  and  orphans,  rather  maaagtri  than  govcmota 
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on  "Which  to  proceed  in  fixing  it  abaolutely"  (Fajiulg 
ExpotUor,  on  1  Cor.  xii,  SS).  (See  Alberti,  Gloaar.  p. 
123;  Suicer,  T/ieiaurtti,  in  voc;  Sahnasius,  De  Fanort 
Trapaitko,  p.  409,  Wolfii  Cura  Pkiiolog.  Basil.  1741.) 
— Kitio,  B.  V.  Stanley  remarks  {CammaiL  ad  loc.)  that 
the  word  "  airiXii'^c,  aa  used  in  the  Sept^  is  not  (like 
itmovia)  help  ministered  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  but 
by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  (comp.  Tsa.  ixxxix,  18 ;  Ivc- 
du^  xi,  12 ;  1],  7),  and  thus  is  in^plicahle  1o  the  minis- 
trations of  the  deacon  to  the  presbyter."  Probably  it 
is  a  general  Cenn  (hence  the  plur.)  to  include  those  occa- 
uonil  labors  of  rvangduU  and  special  laborer^  auch  as 
ApoUoB  in  ancient  limea  and  eminent  revivalists  in  mod- 
em days,  who  have  from  time  to  lime  been  raised  up  as 
powerful  but  independent  promoters  of  tlie  Gospel  See 
G-iFTS,  Spirituai. 

Bolp-l]M«t  (or  laUier,  as  the  heat  editions  of  the 
Ifiblenowpnnctiuteit,HELF  HEET^r Aim,  1^3:3  Its, 
e'ler, il«-iK^', a  hiip  of  Au  (imnferparr, i.  can  aid  suit- 
able and  supplementary  to  him),  a  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful designation  of  a  wife  (Gen.  ii,  18-20),  which  exactly 
expresses  her  relation.     See  Maiuhaoe. 

Helve  (yS,  tU,  mood,  as  oilen  elsewhere),  the  him- 
Jfeor  wooden  part  of  an  axe  (Dent.  xix,G).  See  Axe; 
Tree. 
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Andent  BgypUan  Axes  and  Hatchets; 

Helvetic  ConfttEslona,  the  later  Confcaeiona  of 

faith  of  the  Rcformud  chiirchea  of  Switzerland.     See 

DaSLE,  CoSFESaiONS  OK. 

I.  Tht  Cimfatia  Jltlvdica  prior  (the  second  Confce- 
Mon  of  Basle)  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  Basic,  Zurich,  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  Mlllhauscn,  St. 
Gall,  and  Kel,  which  began  its  sessions  at  Basic  Jan.  SO, 
1536.  Among  the  eminent  theologians  who  toolc  part 
in  it  were  Megander  of  Berne,  Grynmia  ami  Myconiii* 
of  Basle,  Leo  Judte  and  Builinger  of  Zurich.  During 
their  sesMons,  Bucer  and  Capito,  who  were  striving  earn- 
estly to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed  churches,  ar- 
rival in  Basle,  and  seem  to  have  exercised  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  the  formation  of  the  Confession,  thoufjh  they 
had  no  vote  in  the  Convention.  The  Confesuun  was 
drawn  up  by  Builinger,  Myconius,  and  Grynieua,  in  Lw- 
in,  and  translated  into  German  by  Leo  Juds  (Auguati, 
ZiJ.5yrR&Ar/or7n.p.G26).  InMarch,l&36,it waandopt- 
ed  as  the  standard  of  doctrine.  It  consists  of  Iwcnty- 
seven  short  articles :  i-v,of  Scripture  sndTradttioni  vi, 
of  God ;  vii,  viii,  of  Han,  the  FiUl,  and  Original  Sin ;  b^ 
of  Free  Will ;  x-xiii,  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  aa 
Saviour ;  xiv-xix,  the  Church  and  Mmistry ;  xx-xiciv, 
the  Sacramenlsj  xxvi,  Gi-il  Government;  xxi-ii.  Mar- 
riage. The  Latin  title  of  the  Confession  is  £cd!rsHini>it 
prr /[elvfliom  Con/raio  filei  mmmaria  fi  gfneralti,coia- 
posila  Batilar,  A.D.  1636.  It  is  Calvinistic  and  (moif- 
eratdy)  Zwinglian  in  doctrine.  The  Onfearion,  in  both 
German  and  Latin,  is  given  in  Nicmcyer,  CoUtelia  Coa- 
ftitiomim,  p.  105-122. 

II.  Conftstio  Heleetica  Poiteriar,  the  second  Helvetic 
Confession,  A.D.  1660.  The  first  Confession  above  men- 
tioned, though  generally  received,  did  not  give  univeraa] 
satisfaction  in  Switzerland,  especially  as  it  was  believed 
that  the  Lutheran  influence  hadl)een  allowed  to  operate 
in  its  formation.  Builinger  undertook  to  revise  it,  and, 
at  the  reqntBt  of  the  elector  Palatine,  Frederick  III,  ho 
finished  the  work,  with  the  ajdof  Bexa  andGualtcr,  and 
handed  over  the  Confession,  thus  prepared,  to  the  eleo- 
tor,  who  printed  it  in  German,  and  adopted  it  (A-D, 
1565)  as  the  Reformeil  standard  in  bis  territory.  The 
elector  also  made  use  of  it  to  vindicate  the  BefarmMl 
doctrines  against  the  Lutherans  at  the  Diet  ofAugsbarg;, 
January,  1566.    The  atteolion  of  the  Swi^  chnrcbes 
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caDed  to  this  revised  Confession  as  a  standard  under 
which  they  could  all  agree.  By  the  year  1578  the  Con- 
liession  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Swisi  cantons, 
and  had  abo  been  approved  by  the  Reformed  churches 
of  Poland,  Hungary,  Scotland,  and  France  (the  latter  re- 
oaviug  it  in  Beza^s  translation).  It  adopts  Calvin's  doc- 
tnoe  on  the  Loid*3  Supper,  but  **  presents  the  Augustin- 
ian  doctrine  of  election  in  a  mild  form,  far  behind  Cal- 
vin** (Gicsekr,  Church  History,  ed.  H.  &  Smith,  iv,  422). 
No  Reformed  Confesdon  has  been  more  vridely  diffused. 
The  title  of  the  Confesnon  is  Confestio  et  ExposUio  Bre^ 
rii  et  Sunpiex  smoera  Rd^wnis  ChritHana,  It  consists 
of  thirty  'chapters :  chaps,  i  and  ii  treat  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Tradition,  etc ;  iii,  of  God  and  the  Trinity ;  iv 
and  V,  of  Idols  or  Images  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Saints, 
and  of  the  Worship  of  God  through  Christ,  the  sole  Me- 
ifiator;  vi,  oi  Providence;  vii,  of  the  Creation  of  all 
Things,  of  Angels,  Devils,  Man;  viii,  of  Sin  and  the  Fall 
of  Mffli;  ix,  of.  Free  WiU.  The  condition  of  man  after 
ihe  iaU  is  thus  stated :  Non  subiatus  est  quidem  hcmmi 
iBbdketUM,  non  erepta  ei  voluntas^  et  prorsus  tn  lapidem 
td  tntncum  est  eommuttttus  (The  intellect  of  man  was  not 
taken  away  by  the  fall,  nor  was  he  robbed  of  will,  and 
changed  into  a  stock  or  stone).  Art.  x  treats  of  Predes- 
tination and  Election.  The  second  paragraph  runs  thus : 
Ergo  mm  sine  medioy  licet  non  propter  uUum  meriiu  m  nos- 
firm,  sed  in  Christo  est  propter  Christum,  Hos  deffit  Deus, 
Mt  ^jcan  in  Christo  vtsiti  per  fdem,  illi  ipsi  etiam  sint 
dteli,  r^nroU  vero,  qui  sunt  extra  Chrisfytm,  secundum  il- 
bid  ApostoUy  2  Cor.  xiii,  5  (Therefore,  not  without  a  me- 
dinm,  though  not  on  account  of  any  merit  of  ours,  but 
in  Christ,  and  on  account  of  Christ,  God  elected  us;  so 
that  they  who  are  ingrafted  in  Christ  by  faith  are  the 
dect,  while  the  reprobate  are  those  who  are  out  of  Christ, 
according  to  Uie  apostle,  in  2  Cor.  xiii,  5).  This  chap- 
ter has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  both  C^ 
vinists  and  Arminians  finding  their  own  doctrine  in  it. 
Chap,  xi  treats  of  Christ  as  God-man,  the  only  Saviour; 
xii  and  xiii,  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  xiv-xvi,  of 
Bepentance  and  of  Justification  by  Faith ;  xvii-xxii,  of 
the  Qinrch,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments;  xxiii  and 
xxir,  of  Assemblies,  Worship,  Feasts,  and  Fasts;  xxv- 
xxix.  Catechism,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  etc ;  xxx,  of  the 
Gvil  Magistracy.  This  Confe^on  is  given  in  Latin  in 
the  SjfUoge  Confessionum  (Oxon.  1827,  8vo) ;  by  Nie- 
meyer,  CoQectio  Confessionum,  pi  462  sq. ;  by  Augusti, 
Oapns  Librortan  Symbolicorum,  p.  1-102.  A  tercen- 
tenary edition,  edited  by  Dt.  £.  Bohl,  was  published  at 
Tienna,  1865  (120  pp.  8vo).  See  Giesder,  Church  His- 
tory, L  c ;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  469 ;  Hagen- 
bach.  History  of  Doctrines,  §  221 ;  Fritzsche,  Conf  Hdv. 
P^aterior,  Zurich,  1839 ;  Augusti,  AUg,  christL  Symbolii, 
1861,  p.  15a 

Helvetic  ComieiiBiia  (Formula  Consensus  Hel- 
xetka),  a  confession  of  fidth  drawn  up  in  1675  by  J.  G. 
Heid^ger  at  the  request  of  the  Calvimstic  divines  of 
Switzerland.  It  was  chiefly  designed  to  restrain  the 
piugiuis  of  the  mitigated  Calvinism  of  Amyraldus  and 
the  school  of  Saomur  generally,  which  was  spreading  in 
Switserland.  See  Amyraldus.  Turretin,  Zwinger, 
Wexcnfele,  Hottinger,  and  other  Swiss  theologians  aided 
in  Its  preparation,  but  its  form  is  chiefly  due  to  Heideg- 


It  consists  of  A  preface  and  twenty-six  canons.    Can- 
1-3  treat  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the  secoiM  (against? 
C^ipel)  nwip***"*  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  divinely  inquired,  not  only  as  to  the  substance, 
bit  as  to  the  yery  words,  consonants,  vowels,  and  vowel- 
poiots  {turn  gvocui  eonsonas,  tum  quoad  vocaUa,  sive 
pmiela  wsa,  ssve  pumetorum  saltern  potestatem,  et  tum 
fiKad  ret,  tum  quoad  rerdaOtowtvoToQ),   The  remain- 
it^  canons  are  chiefly  occnpied  with  definitions  of  the 
OUvbmde  view  of  predestination,  sin,  grace,  the  ex- 
tatoftbe  atonement,  etc,  all  which  are  set  forth  in 
boomer  as  decided  as  that  cited  above  with  regard  to 
tfeSarfDeimsa.     The  rormula  is  given  in  full  by  Au- 
pati  (C^pus  Ubr-  SjfmM.  Beform.  ^  44B  sq.)  and  by 


Niemeyer  (CoOectio  Confess,  p.  729).  Within  a  year  from 
its  promulgation  it  was  adopted  by  the  magistrates 
of  Basle,  Zurich,  Berne,  etc,  but  it  was  not  received 
at  Geneva  until  1679.  It  was  finally  made  authorita- 
tive throughout  Switzerland:  all  ministers,  teachers, 
and  professors  were  bound  to  subscribe  to  it ;  and  it  was 
ordained  that  no  candidate  for  the  ministry  should  be 
admitted  except  upon  declaration  that  he  received  it  ex 
ammo  (Augusti,  L  c  p.  646).  But  these  strong  meas- 
ures, together  with  the  influence  of  the  French  clergy, 
and  e^ecially  the  intercession  of  Frederick  William  of 
Brandenburgh,  produced  a  reaction;  and  in  1686  the 
magistrates  of  Bule  allowed  the  admission  of  candidates 
without  subscription  to  the  Formula,  By  1706  its  strict 
obligation  had  fallen  into  disuse  at  Geneva.  In  the 
other  cantons  it  was  srill  retained,  but  gave  rise  to  long 
conflicts.  In  1722  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  England 
sent  letters  to  the  Swiss  C^tons,  for  the  sake  of  the 
unity  and  peace  of  Protestantism,  to  drop  the  use  of  the 
Formula  as  a  binding  creed.  In  1728  they  renewed 
these  letters  to  the  same  purpose.  By  1740  the  For- 
mula had  fallen  entirely  into  disuse  "It  never  ac- 
quired authority  outside  of  Switzerland.  Within  about 
fifty  years  it  was  abrogated.  One  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  this  last  measure  was  Turretin^s  own  son, 
Alphonso  Tnnetin,  who  was  as  zealous  in  opposing  as 
his  father  had  been  in  advocating  it  If  there  was  ever 
a  creed  which  deserves  to  be  called  the  manifesto  of  a 
theological  party  rather  than  a  confession  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  the  Formula  Consensus  is  that 
one**  (Fisher,  in  Aw  Englander,  July,  1868,  p.  602).  See 
Hottinger,  Formula  Consensus  Historia  (1728,  4to),  in 
favor  of  the  Consensus ;  Pfaff,  Schediasma  theoU  de  Form, 
Consens,  Hdvet.  (Tubingen,  1728, 4to),  on  the  Lutheran 
side;  Schrockh,  Kirchmg,  seit  der  Reformation,  viii,  659 
sq. ;  Bamaud,  Memoirespour  servir  a  thistoire  des  trou- 
hies  a  Voccasion  du  Consensus  (Amst  1726, 8vo);  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  History,  cent  xvii,  pt  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Trechsel,  in 
Herzog,  Real-EncyJdop,  v,  719  sq. ;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
trines, ii,  472;  Augusti,  AUg,  christL  Symbolik,  1861,  p. 
160 ;  Schweizer,  in  Zdtschrifif&r  d.  hist,  Theol,  1860,  p. 
122 ;  Uagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith, 
§  222,  and  references  there. 

HelvetiUB,  Claude  Adrien,  a  French  infidel,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  January,  1715,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  finance,  and,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  queen  Maria  Leczinska,  became  a  farmer-gener- 
aL  His  life  was  disorderly  up  to  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage in  1751.  In  1758  he  published  his  De  V Esprit, 
which  was  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Encydo- 
,pidie.  The  book  was  bitterly  denounced ;  and, "  to  re- 
gain the  favor  of  the  court,  Helvetius  successively  pub- 
lished three  letters  of  apology  which  gradually  advanced 
in  humility  and  submission.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
fession which  they  contained  of  a  Christian  faith,  and 
his  disclaims  of  all  opinions  inconnstent  with  its  spirit, 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  drew  up  a  formal  condem- 
nation of  the  work,  which  they  declared  to  be  a  com- 
pendium of  all  the  evil  contained  in  all  the  bad  books 
that  had  yet  appeared.  It  was  publicly  burned^  accord- 
ing to  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris."  The  style 
of  the  book  is  vicious  and  dedamatory.  Helvetius  died 
at  Paris  Dec  26, 1771,  leaving  a  work  behind  him  enti- 
tled De  V Homme,  de  ses  Facultis,  et  de  son  Education, 
which  was  published  the  same  year  at  London  and  Am- 
sterdam by  prince  Gallitzin,  2  vols.  8vo.  "  By  esprit 
Helvetius  understood  as  well  the  mental  faculties  as  the 
ideas  acquired  by  them.  Both  faculties  and  ideas  he 
reduced  to  simple  sensation,  and  he  accounts  for  man's 
superiority  over  the  brutes  by  the  finer  organism  of  his 
senses  and  the  structure  of  his  hands.  Man,  he  consid- 
ers, is  the  work  of  nature,  but  his  intelligence  and  virtue 
are  the  fruit  of  education.  The  end  of  virtue  is  happi- 
ness, and  utility  determines  the  value  of  all  actions,  of 
which  those  are  virtuous  which  are  generally  usdul. 
Utility  and  inutility  are,  however,  merely  lelative,  and 
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there  is  conseqaently  nothing  which  is  either  absolutely 
good,  or  absolutely  eviL  The  happiness  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  people  he  makes  to  be  the  true  end  of  all 
human  government ;  and,  denying  a  divine  Providence 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  he  declares  all  religion 
to  be  a  cheat  and  a  prejudice"  (Engi,  CydojHBdia,  s.  v.)* 
His  system  is  simply  the  lowest  materialism.  There 
have  been  several  editions  of  his  complete  works  (Lond. 
1777,  2  vols.  4to;  1794,  6  vols.  8vo;  Paris,  1796, 14  vols. 
18mo,  ed.  by  Lefebvre;  Paris,  1818,  3  vols.  8vo).  See 
St.  Lambert,  Essai  mr  laVieetles  Ouvrages  cPHdveUus; 
English  Cydopmdia,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale, 
xxiii,  886 ;  Morell,  History  qf  Modem  Philosophy,  p.  1 10, 
837 ;  Bemusat,  in  Revue  d.  deux  Mondes,  Aug.  16, 1868 ; 
Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought,  led.  v. 

HelviouB  (Ublwio),  CHBisroph,  was  bom  Dec 
26, 1681,  at  Sprendlingen,  Darmstadt,  where  his  father 
was  minister.  He  studied  at  Marburg,  and  was  able  to 
teach  Hebrew  at  twenty.  It  is  said  that  he  spoke  He- 
brew as  fredy  as  his  mother  tongue.  In  1606  he  was 
made  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  the  School  of 
Giessen,  which  in  1606  was  erected  into  a  university  by 
the  landgrave.  In  1610  he  wns  made  professor  of  di- 
vinity. He  died  Sept  10, 1617.  His  most  important 
work  is  Theatrum  Historicum  et  Chronologiaim  nre 
Chronologia  Systema  novum  (1610,  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  English) ;  also  a  Chronologia  UniverseUis 
(1612).— Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Helvldius,  a  so-called  heresiarch  of  the  4th  centu- 
ry, a  layman  who  opposed  the  growing  superstitions  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  the  nascent  worship  of  the 
Yii^in  Mary.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Auxentius,  bbhop  of 
Bfilan,  and  the  precursor  of  Jovinian  (q.  v.).  Jerome 
was  at  the  time  preaching  the  **  gospel  of  celibacy,'*  and 
Helvidius  opposed  this  tendency  also.  He  maintained 
that  Mary  had  other  children  besides  Jesus,  and  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  the  N.  Test,  and  by  the  authority 
of  Tertullian  and  Victorinus.  "  He  affiled  also  that 
by  this  opinion  he  in  nowise  infiringed  on  the  honor  of 
Mary.  He  attacked  also  the  exaggerated  imdervalua- 
tion  of  married  life.  He  quoted  the  examples  of  the 
patriarchs,  who  had  maintained  a  pious  life  in  wedlock ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  referred  to  the  examples 
of  such  virgins  as  had  by  no  means  lived  up  to  their 
calling.  These  opinions  of  HeMdius  might  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  combating  of  a  one-sided  ascetic  spirit 
was  a  matter  of  still  more  weight  with  him  than  the 
defence  of  his  views  with  regard  to  Mary.  Perhaps, 
also,  he  may  have  been  led  into  these  views  simply  by 
ex^etical  inquiries  and  observations,  and  so  had  been 
drawn  into  this  opposition  to  the  overvaluation  of  celi- 
bacy merely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  opinion 
against  an  objecUon  on  the  score  of  propriety"  (Nean- 
der,  Ch.  Hist^  Torrey's,  ii,  840).  Augustine  (Be  Hares, 
c  84)  calls  his  followers  Helvidiani,  Jerome  wrote  a 
treatise  against  him  (adv,  Hdvidium),  in  which  we  find 
some  passages  of  Helvidius's  writings.  See  Epiphanius, 
Hceres.  c.  70,  78 ;  Augustine,  Hares,  c  66, 84 ;  Neander, 
1.  c 

Helyot,  Pierre,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  great  learn- 
ing (known  also  as  father  Hippolytus),  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1660,  and  died  in  1716.  He  went  twice  to 
Rome  on  business  of  the  order,  and  travelled  through 
the  whole  of  France.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  as 
the  author  of  the  Histoire  des  ordres  monastigues  reli^ 
gieux  et  mUUaires  (Paris,  1714-21,  8  vols.  4to),  of  which 
he  gathered  the  materiids  during  his  travels,  and  which 
is  to  this  day  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kuid, 
though  several  of  the  orders  are  not  treated  in  it  He 
died  during  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume,  and  the 
work  was  finished  by  Bullot  A  new  edition  by  Migne 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1847-60  (4  vols,  royal  8vo).  See 
I^ng,  BibL  histor,  de  la  France;  Querard,  La  France 
liUir, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GSnir,  xxiii,  893. 

Hem  OF  A  Garment  (b^lZJ,  shul,  Exod.  xxviii,  38, 
34;  xxzix,  24-26;  elBewherethe*'8kirt"ofaiobe$  cpd- 


eirtSov,  Matt  ix,  20 ;  xiv,  30 ;  elsewhere  "  border").  The 
importance  which  the  later  Jews,  eq)ecially  the  Phari- 
sees (M^tt  xxiii,  6),  attached  to  the  hem  or  fringe  of 
their  garments  was  founded  upon  the  regulation  in 
Numb.  XV,  38, 39,  which  ascribed  a  symbolical  meaning 
to  it  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe 
owed  its  origin  to  that  passage;  it  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  ordinary  mode  of  fini^iing  the  robe,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being  left  in  order 
to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unravelling,  just  as  in  the 
Egyptian  caJUuiris  (Herod,  ii,  81 ;  see  Wilkinson's  Anc, 
Egyptians,  ii,  90),  and  in  the  Ass3rrian  robes  as  repre- 
sented in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh,  the  blue  ribbon  be- 
ing added  to  strengthen  the  border.    The  Hebrew  word 

nr^-^S,  tsUtUh',  "fringe"  (Numb,  xv,  38, 39),  is  express- 
ive of  \Xi^  fretted  edge:  the  Greek  Kpcunnda  (the  ety- 
mology of  which  is  uncertain,  being  variously  traced  to 
KpoQvoQ,  dxpoQ  iriiov,  and  jcpi^Ti'c)  applies  to  the  edge 
of  a  river  or  mountain  (Xenoph.  Hist,  Gr,  iii,  2,  §  16; 
iv,  6,  §  8),  and  is  explained  by  Hesychius  as  ra  iv  ry 
dcp^  Tov  Ifiariov  mcXuMr/uva  pafiftara  Kai  to  wcpov 
airrov.  The  beged  or  outer  robe  was  a  simple  quadnn- 
gular  piece  of  cloth,  and  generally  so  worn  that  two  of 
the  comers  hung  down  in  firont:  these  comers  were  or- 
namented with  a  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  or,  rather,  dark  rio- 
let,  the  ribbon  itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  firom  the 

word  used,  b'^r.D,  as  narrow  as  a  thread  or  piece  of 
string.  The  Jews  attached  great  sancrity  to  this  firinge 
(Matt  ix,  20 ;  xiv,  36 ;  Luke  i-iii,  44),  and  the  Pharisees 
made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was  originally  designed 
to  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe  and  the  ribbon  to  an 
undue  width  (MatU  xxiii,  6).  Directions  were  given 
as  to  the  number  of  threads  of  which  it  ought  to  be 
composed,  and  other  particulars,  to  each  of  which  a 
symbolical  meaning  was  attached  (Carpzov,.^/»^ra/!.p. 
198).  It  was  appended  in  later  times  to  the  talifh  more 
especially,  as  being  the  robe  usually  wom  at  devotions, 
wiience  the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Ex- 
ercit,  on  Matt  v,  40), "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserves  a  good  coat"  (see  Hilder,  De  Hebraor.  veM. 
frimbriaiis,  Tubingen,  1701).— Smith.    See  Frisge. 

He^'mam  (Gen.  xxxvi,22).    See  Hoham. 

Heman  (Heb.  J7eynan',  "j^*^??,  i.  q.  'i?''r??»  Cbald. 
faithful;  Sept  Alfidv  or  Aifidp,  v.  r.  'Afidv,  'Avar,  At- 
fiovafi,  etc),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  person  named  with  three  others  celebrated  for 
their  wisdom,  to  which  that  of  Solomon  is  compared  (1 
Kings  iv,  31),  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Zerah 
and  grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  6).  B.G.  post  1856. 
See  Ethan. 

2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of  Samuel,  a  Eohathite 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tem- 
ple music  as  orgaidzed  by  David  (1  Chron.  vi,  33 ;  xv, 
17 ;  xvi,  41, 42).  B.C.  1014.  This,  probably,  is  the  He- 
man  to  whom  the  88th  P&alm  is  ascribed.  He  had  four- 
teen sons  and  three  danghters  (1  Chron.  xxv,  6),  some 
of  whom  are  enumerated  in  ver.  4.  Asaph,  Henum,  and 
Jeduthun  are  termed  ^  seers"  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  14,  30; 
XXXV,  16,  which  refers  rather  to  their  genius  as  sacred 
musicians  than  to  their  possessing  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy (1  Chron.  xv,  19;  xxv,  1 ;  2  Chron.  v,  12),  although 
there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  their  occasional  inspi- 
ration. tSee  Asaph. 

He^'math  (Heb.  Chammath',  t\Jgn,  the  same  name 
as  Hammath;  Sept  Alfio^;  Yulg.  translates  color),  a 
Kenite,  ancestor  of  the  Rechabites  (1  Chron.  ii,  66).  B.C. 
prob.  dr.  1612.  **  Hemath,"  in  Amos  vi,  14,  is  an  incor- 
rect Anglicized  form  of  T\W  (Chamath',  Sept  Aifid^  v. 
r.  'Efid^,  Vulg.  Emath),  the  city  Hamath,  q.  v. 

Hem'dan  (Heb.  Chemdan',  )*^Tfn,  pkascmt ;  Sept 
'AfJuiSn,  Yulgate  Hemdam),  the  first  named  of  the  Ibnr 
*'  children"  of  Dishon,  which  latter  was  a  son  of  Seir  and 
one  of  the  Horite  "  dukes"  antecedent  to  the  sopremaey 
ofthe£domite8inMtSeir(Gen.xx3m,26).   KCcir. 
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1964.  In  1  Chroo.  i,  41,  the  name  ib,  by  an  error  of 
tnii8CTibei8y  written  Hctmran  (Heb.  Chamran',  "j^^n, 
Sept.  correctly  'AfuxBij  Tulg.  ffamramj  Eng.  Vera  ^  Am- 
nm*^.  **  The  name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  {Genetis,  p. 
356)  compared  with  those  of  Humeidy  and  Hamady,  two 
of  the  five  fiunilies  of  the  tribe  of  Omran  or  Amran,who 
are  located  to  the  £.  and  S.E.  of  Akaba  (Robinson,  lU' 
Btarcka,  i,  268) ;  also  with  the  Bene-Hamydt,  who  are 
Ibond  m  shcHt  distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.E.  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea) ;  and  from  thence  to  El-Busaiieh,  probably 
the  ancient  Bocrah,  on  the  road  to  Petra.  (See  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  etc,  p.  695, 407.)"— Smith. 

Hemerobajitistse  (t/fiipopawTKrrat),  Eusebios 
(Bitt.  Eedet.  iv,  22)  dtes  from  Hegesippos  a  list  of  her^ 
eaes  pferalent  among  the  Jews,  and  names,  as  one  of 
die  heretical  sects,  the  HemerobaptitttB,  Epiphanios 
{Bmret.  zrii)  also  names  this  sect,  and  derives  their 
name  from  the  &ct  that  they  hold  daily  ablutions  to  be 
esBential  to  salvation  (see  also  Apotl.ConsU  lib.  vi,  cap. 
Ti)i  Mosheim  {Commentaries,  Introd.  chap,  ii,  §  9,  en- 
deavors to  show  that  the  so-called  '^Christians  of  St. 
John"  are  descended  from  these  ancient  Hemerobaptista. 
See  Snicer,  TkeMcmrus  (Amst  1728),  i,  1381 ;  and  the  ar- 
ticles Chbistiaks  of  St.  John  ;  Mekdeans. 

Heminge.    See  HEaofoo. 

Hemlock  appears  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  render- 
ing of  two  Heb.  words  in  some  of  the  passages  where 
tliey  occur. 

1.  Bosh  (OK^  and  D1^)  is  thought  originally  to  sig- 
nify '^  poison,"  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  indicate  a 
poBonoiis,  or,  at  least,  a  bitter  plant  This  we  may  infer 
fioB  its  bong  frequently  mentioned  along  with  laanah 
«r^  WQtmwood,"  as  in  Deut.  xxix,  18,  ^  Lest  there  should 
be  among  yon  m  root  that  beareth  gall  {rosK)  and  worm- 
itood  (laaiah)  f*  so  also  in  Jer.  ix,  15;  xxiii,  15;  and  in 
LaoL  iii,  19,  *^  Remembering  mihe  affliction  and  my  mis- 
ervy  the  wormwood  and  the  gaUJ*  That  it  was  a  berry- 
bening  plant  has  been  inferred  from  Deut,  xxzii,  82, 
'  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall  (rosh) ;  their  dusters  are  bitter.**  In 
Jet  vlii,  14;  ix,  15;  xxiii,  15,  "water  of  palT  (roth)  is 
aKBtiooed,  which  may  be  either  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  fruit  or  of  the  plant,  or  a  Intter  infusion  made  from 
iL  TbaCit  was  a  plant  is  very  evident  from  Hoeeax,  4, 
where  it  is  said  "  their  judgment  ^iringeth  up  as  Aem- 
lock  (roik)  in  the  furrows  of  the  field  ;**  also  in  Amos  vi, 
12,  **For  ye  have  turned  judgment  into  gaU  (laanahy 
*wofmwood*),  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  into  hem-' 
lode  {roahy^  The  only  other  passages  where  it  occurs 
are  in  speaking  of  the  "  poison**  (Job  xx,  16)  or  ^  venom** 
of  asps  (Dent,  xxii,  88),  or  "gall**  in  a  figurative  sense 
for  aocrow  (Laoo.  iii,  5),  or  as  food  (F&a.  Ixix,  21).  See 
Gaix;  Poison. 

Thougjk  rosk  is  generaUy  acknowledged  to  indicate 
nne  |dant,  yet  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  its  identification :  some,  as  the  Auth. 
VersL  in  Hose*  x,  4,  and  Amos  vi,  12,  consider  cicuto  or 
iadod:  to  be  the  plant  intended.  Tremellius  adopts 
tfaia  as  the  meaning  of  roth  in  all  the  passages,  and  is 
fbOoved  by  Celsius  {Hierobot.  ii,  49).  The  cicuta  of  the 
Bomans,  the  Kutvttov  of  the  Greeks,  is  generaUy  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  what  we  now  call  hemlock,  the  cortp' 
tm  maculatxtm  of  botanists.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
itM  pAaoooQB  nature  (Fliny,  Bitt,  Nat,  xxv,  18).  Celsius 
fnotcs  the  description  of  Linnaeus  in  support  of  its 
giDving  in  the  furrows  of  fields,  but  it  does  not  appear 
ts  be  so  commoo  in  Syria.  Celsius,  however,  adduces 
Ben-Mdech,  the  most  learned  of  Rsbbins,  as  being  of 
vfiakm  that  roth  was  commn  or  hemlode.  But  there 
4aei  not  appear  any  necessity  for  our  conridering  roth 
I* hare  been  more  pcnaonous  thmlaanahor  wormwood, 
*ith  vfaich  it  is  aasociated  so  frequently  as  to  appear 
fib  a  prorerlrfal  expression  (I>eutxxix,18;  Jer.ix,15; 
JoaSLU'  lMBaL'm,l9%  Aino8vi,12).  The  Sept.  trans- 
tosreirfcr  ii  fl^roi^,  intending  some  species  of  grass. 
B^emmebsve  coodndedthatitmastbeiofittia/cma- 


lentum,  or  darnel,  the  siianium  of  the  ancients;  while 
others  have  thought  that  some  of  the  tolanea  or  hrida 
of  Linnteus,  as  the  beUadomia  or  the  tokmun  tdgrttm, 
common  nightshade,  or  still,  again,  the  hetdnme,  b  in- 
tended. But  no  proof  appears  in  favor  of  any  of  this 
tribe,  and  their  sensible  properties  are  not  so  renuukably 
disagreeable  as  to  have  led  to  their  being  employed  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  expression.  Hiller,  in 
his  BierophyticoH  (ii,  M),  adduces  the  centaury  as  a  bit- 
ter plant,  which,  like  others  of  the  tribe  of  gentians, 
might  answer  all  the  passages  in  which  roth  is  mention- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  that  (Deut.  xxxii,  82)  where 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a  berried  fruit.  Dr.  Harris,  quot- 
ing Blayney  on  Jer.  viii,  14,  says, "  In  Psa.  Ixix,  21,  which 
is  justly  considered  as  a  pro^ecy  of  our  Saviour's  suf- 
ferings, it  is  said,  *  They  gave  me  roth  to  eat,'  which 
the  Sept.  have  rendered  xoX^  v,  gaU,  Accordingly,  it  is 
recorded  in  the  history.  Matt  xxvii,  84,*  They  gave  him 
vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gaU,*  6(oc  latrii  xoXrit. 
But  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mark  xv,  28)  it  is  said  to 
be  *  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,*  a  very  bitter  ingredi- 
ent. From  whence  I  am  induced  to  think  that  x^Xi?, 
and  perhaps  roth,  may  be  used  as  a  general  name  for 
whatever  is  exceedingly  bitter;  and,  consequently,  when 
the  sense  requires,  it  may  be  put  specially  for  any  bitter 
herb  or  plant,  the  infusion  of  whidi  may  be  called  '  wa- 
ters of  ro«A.'  **— Kitto.    See  Myrrh. 

2.  Laaxaii'  (M9?^  occurs  in  the  passages  above 
cited  and  in  a  few  others,  where  it  is  trandated  **  worm- 
wood** (Dent  xxix,  18;  Prov.  v,  4;  Jer.  ix,  15;  xxiii, 
15;  Lam.  iii,  15, 19;  Amos  v,  7);  and  only  in  a  single 
passage  is  it  rendered  "hemlock**  (Amos  vi,  12).  See 
Wormwood. 

Hemmenwayf  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  1785  at  Framingham,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1755,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Wells,  Mass.,  Aug.  8, 1759,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death,  April  5, 1811.  He  published  Seven  Ser- 
mons on  the  Obligation  and  Encouragement  of  the  Unre- 
generate  to  labor  for  the  Meat  which  endureth  to  everlast^ 
ing  Life  (17&r) '^Vmdicafion  of  the  Power,  Obligation, 
etc^  of  the  Unregeneraie  to  attend  the  Means  of  Grace, 
against  the  Exceptions  of  Samuel  Bopkins  in  his  Reply 
to  Mills  (1772) '.-^Bemarks  on  Rev,  Mr,  Hopkin^s  An- 
swer to  a  Tract  entitled  "^  Vindication,''  etc  (1774)  :— 
A  Discourte  on  the  divine  Institution  of  Water  Baptism 
as  a  standing  Ordinance  of  the  Gospel  (1781) : — A  Dis- 
course on  the  Nature  and  Subjects  ^if  Christian  Baptism 
(1781) : — Ditcourte  concerning  the  Church,  in  which  the 
teveral  Acceptations  of  the  Word  are  explained,  etc. 
(1792)  •. — Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr,  Emmont't  Dissertation 
on  the  tcriptural  Qualifications  for  A  dndssion  and  A  ccess 
to  the  Christian  Sacraments,  and  on  his  Strictures  on  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Church  (1794) ;  and  several  oc- 
casional sermons. — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  541. 

Hemmerlin  or  Hammerleln,  Felix  (Malleo- 
Uu),  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1889. 
After  studying  the  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Er- 
furt he  went  to  Bome.  On  his  retum  to  Switzerland  in 
1421  he  was  appointed  canon  at  Zoffingen,  and  the  year 
after  he  was  made  provost  of  St  Ursus,  in  Soleure.  With 
the  revenues  of  these  livings  he  collected  a  large  libra- 
ry. He  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Basle  (1441-3),  and 
was  conspicuous  there  for  his  zeal  in  reforming  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  He  made  many  bitter  enemies,  and 
in  1489  they  made  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  wounded 
him  serlbuflly.  This  did  not,  however,  deter  him  from 
continuing  his  reproofs  of  the  loose  lives  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  general  lack  of  discipline.  Alter  long-continued 
disputes  with  his  colleagues  at  Zurich,  he  was  stripped, 
through  their  influence,  of  all  his  emoluments.  He  also 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  a  party  of  his  country- 
men by  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  his  treatise  De  Nobili- 
tate,  in  which  he  condemned  the  ^yAss  confederates, 
who  in  1444  made  war  on  his  native  cltv.  Some  mem- 
bers  of  this  party,  who  attended  the  Carnival  at  Zurich 
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ill  1554,  seized  Hemmerlin  and  carried  him  to  Constance, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  He  was  unwilling  to  retract  any  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  convent.  He  was  taken  to  a  monastery  of  bare- 
footed monks  at  Lucerne,  and  died  there  in  1457,  a  mar- 
tyr to  his  devotion,  not,  indeed,  to  evangelical,  but  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Many  of  his  writings  are  col- 
lected in  Varia  Obleetationit  Opuscula  el  Tradatus  (Ba- 
sle, 1497,  foL).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxiii,  268 ; 
Reber,  Felix  Hemmerlin  (Zurich,  1746) ;  Herzog,  Beal' 
£nc!fklopadie,  v,7S2. 

Hemming  (Hesdiingius),  Nicolas,  an  eminent 
theologian  of  Denmark,  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  Laland 
in  1513.  He  studied  four  years  at  Wittenberg  under 
Melancthon,  and  imbibed  his  mild  spirit.  Returning  to 
Denmark,  he  became  preacher,  and  afterwards  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  Copenhagen.  In  1557  he 
became  professor  of  theology  and  vice-chancellor.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  in  exegetical,  dogmatical,  and 
practical  theology,  and  his  Latin  style  is  highly  praised. 
Opposing  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  he  was 
greatly  reproached  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  Crypto-Cal- 
vinist.  In  his  Syntaffma  Tnstitt.  Christ,  (1574)  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  Eucharist  in  a  conciliatory  way; 
but  this  so-called  recantation  has  been  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  Calvimstic  doctrine,  as  well  as  with 
the  Lutheran.  In  1579  ho  was  made  canon  of  Roes- 
kilde,  where  he  died  in  peace  in  1600.  His  Opuscula 
TheologicOj  including  hb  shorter  treatises,  were  edited 
by  Goulart  (Geneva,  1586,  foL). — Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Hemsen,  Johann  Ttchsex,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Boldixum  (Schleswig)  Oct  15, 1792.  He 
studied  at  Copenhagen  and  Grdttingen,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  182L  In  1823  he  became  extraordinary  profess- 
or of  theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  died 
there  May  14, 1830.  He  wrote  Anaxagorcu  Klazome- 
nensiSf  seu  de  vita  gus  et  philosophia  (Gott.  1821, 8vo) : — 
Die  A  uthenticitaet  d.  Schriften  d.  Evanffelisten  Johannes 
(Schleswig,  1823 ;  against  Bretschneider*s  Probabilien) : 
—De  Christologia  Joannis  Baptista  (Gott.  1824)  :—Der 
Apostel  Paulusy  sein  Leben,  IVirken,  und  seine  8chr\ften, 
posthumous  (Gott  1830, 8vo),  etc  He  also  wrote  in  the 
Gekhrte  A  nzeigen  of  Grdttingen,  and  the  Neue  KriL  Bib- 
liothek  of  Seebold;  and  edited  StaUdUn's  Gesch,  u.  LU- 
eratur  d.  Kirchengesch,  (Hanover,  1827),  and  Berengarii 
Turonensis  Liber  de  sacra  Ccena,  adversus  Lan/rancum 
(Lpz.  1880).  See  Neuer  Nehrolog  d,  Deutschen  (1830),  i, 
422-424 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen,  xxiii,  901.   (J.  N.  P.) 

Hen  (Heb.  Chen,  y\,  grace,  as  often ;  Sept  translates 
Xapic»Vulg.  Hem)f  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  to  whom  the 
prophet  was  sent  with  a  symbolical  crown  (Zech.  vi,  14) ; 
probably  a  figurative  name  for  Josiah  (ver.  10). 

Hen  (opwc,  a  bird,  especially  the  domestic  fowl, 
Matt  xxiii,  87;  Luke  xiii,34).  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  the  breed- 
ing of  poultry,  but  that  the  later  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  it  (Chald.  KFliiiap^P))  is  evident  from  2  Esdras  i, 
30 ;  Matt  xxiii,  37 ;  Luke  xiii,  34 ;  xxii,  60, 61.  Micha- 
elis  La  of  opinion  that  the  incubation  of  the  common  hen 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.xvii,  11.  The  original  country  of 
the  common  poultry  fowl  is  India,  where  it  is  called  the 
jungle  bird.  See  Cock.  The  metaphor  used  in  the 
passages  of  the  Gospels  where  the  term  "hen"  occurs 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  beauty.  AVhen  the  hen 
sees  a  bird  of  prey  coming,  she  makes  a  noise  t«  assem- 
ble her  chickens,  that  she  may  cover  them  with  her 
wings  from  the  danger.  The  Roman  army,  as  an  eagle, 
was  about  to  fall  upon  the  Jews;  our  Lord  expresses,  a 
desire  to  guard  them  from  threatened  calamities,  but 
they  disregarded  his  inviutions  and  warnings,  and  fell 
a  prey  to  their  adversaries.— Bastow.  The  word  there 
employed  is  used  in  the  same  specific  sense  in  chissical 
Greek  (Ari8toph.^p.  102, r«p.811).  That  a  bird  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  household,  and  so  ooinmon 


in  Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  sources  (Otbo, 
Lex,  Rubb.  p.  256),  should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is 
certainly  singular  (see  Reland,  De  gaUi  cantu  Hier,  au- 
ditoj  Rotterd.  1709 ;  Dethardmg,  id.  Rost  1752) ;  it  is  al- 
most  equally  singular  that  it  is  nowhere  represented  in 
the  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  i,  234).— 
Smith.    Ste  Fowl. 

He'na  (Heb.  Hena',  73ij,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept. 
'Ava,  but  in  Isa.  xxxvii,  13  blends  with  the  following 
name  into  'Avaeyyouyavd,  q.d.  "Ana-near-Ava;"  Vulg. 
And)f  a  city  (apparently  of  Mesopotamia)  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Sepharvaim  and  Ivah  as  one  of  those 
overthrown  by  Sennacherib  before  his  invasion  of  Ju- 
daea (2  Kings  x%dii,34;  xix,  13;  Isa.  xxxvii,  13).    Ao 
cording  to  the  conjecture  of  Busching  {Erdbeschr,  xi, 
263,  757),  it  b  the  town  which  is  still  called  by  the 
Arabs  Anah.  .  It  lies  on  the  Euphrates,  amid  gardens, 
which  are  rich  in  dates,  citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
and  other  fruits.    The  modem  site  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream,  while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some 
ruins  k  little  lower  down  upon  the  left  bank ;  but  be- 
tween them  is  ^  a  string  of  islands"  (diesney's  Euphra- 
tes Expedition,  i,  53),  upon  one  of  which  stands  a  castle. 
Perhaps,  in  ancient  times,  the  city  lay,  for  the  most 
part(  or  entirely,  upon  this  island,  for  Abulfeda  says  that 
**  Anah  is  a  small  town  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Euphrates**  (see  Assemani,  BibL  Orient.  HI,  ii,  717 ;  Mi- 
chaeUs,  Supplem,  p.  562).    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Arabs  and  Jews.    Conjecture  further  identifies  A  na  with 

a  town  called  A  not  (n  is  merely  the  feminine  termina- 
tion), which  is  mentioned  in  the  Ass3rrian  inscriptions 
as  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (Fox  Talbot's 
Assyrian  Texts,  p.  21 ;  Layard*s  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  355),  at  some  distance  below  its  junction  with  the  Cha- 
bour,  and  which  appears  as  Anatho  ('Avadcti)  in  Isidore 
of  Charax  (Mans,  Parth,  p.  4).  Hitzig,  however  {Com- 
ment, on  Isa,  L  c),  thinks  the  name  an  appellation,  equiv- 
alent to  *Hhe  Lowland,*^  and  in  this  signification  FUrst 

(fJeb,  Lexikon,  s.  v.)  concurs  (q.  d.  T33 ;  sec  Cakaan). 
Comp.  Sephabvaim. 

Hen'adad  (Heb.  Chenadad',  l^jn,  probably  for  ^n 
^y:^,  favor  o/Hadad;  Sept  'Hva^a^,  a  LcWte  whose 
sons  were  active  in  the  enterprises  of  the  restoration  af- 
ter the  captivity  (Ezra  iii,  9) ;  two  of  the  latter,  Bavai 
and  Binnui,  are  named  (Neh.  iii,  18,  24;  x,  9).  KG. 
ante  535. 

Hendel,  William,  D.D.,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  bom 
in  the  Palatinate  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
Having  completed  his  theological  studies,  he  came  to 
America  in  1764,  and  in  Jan.  1765  became  pastor  of  the 
German  Reformed  congregation  at  Lancaster,  Pa.     Dur- 
ing the  years  1769-1782  he  had  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Tulpehocken  and  neighboring  congregations. 
Indeed,  he  served  as  many  as  nine  at  a  time,  besides 
making  frequent  missionary  excursions.    In  Sept.  1782, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  return  to  his  Lancaster  congrega- 
tion.   He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  College  of  Ne-w  Jersey 
in  1788.   In  February,  1794,  he  removed  to  Philadelpliia, 
which  was  his  last  station.    Shortly  after  his  arrival  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out  the  second  time,  and  while  faith- 
fully ministering  to  the  sick  and  dying,  he  died  of  the 
fever  Sept  29, 1798.    Dr.  Hendel  was  a  good  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  great  pulpit  talents. — Harbaugh,  I^cUhert 
of  the  Rrformed  Church,  ii,  120  sq. 

HenderBOn,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Fifeshire  about  1583.     He  stud- 
ied at  St  Andrew's,  where  he  passed  A.M.  in  1603,  and 
where,  about  1610,  he  was  professor  of  philosophy. 
About  1615  (according  to  M*Crie)  he  was  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Leuchan  by  archbishop  Gladsranea.      Aa 
the  episcopal  government  was  very  unpopular  'vritli  the 
people,  they  resisted  Mr.  Henderson's  settlemetit,  eveii 
to  the  extent  of  closing  the  church  doors  against  him. 
In  a  few  years,  however,  Henderson  became  convinced 
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tbst  '^epuoopacT  was  unaathorized^  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  inconabtlht  with  the  reformed  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.**  He  entered  into  the  strife 
^^ainst  prelacy  with  great  vigor.  In  1619  he  was  call- 
ed befoie  the  High  Commlsaion  at  SL  Andrew's,  bat  de- 
Ibided  himself  sucoesdully.  When  the  episcopal  litorgy 
was  orders  to  be  used  in  Scotland  in  16i37  he  joined  in 
the  resistance  made  to  it.  He  was  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  renewed  **  League  and  Covenant,"  sworn  to  by 
thousands  at  Grayfriars*  Church,  Edinburgh,  March  1, 
1638.  He  was  moderator  of  the  famous  General  As- 
sembly of  that  year,  and  he  executed  the  functions  of 
his  office  with  singular  skill,  firmness,  and  prudence. 
At  the  nineteenth  session  Henderson  preached  a  power- 
ful sermon,  and  at  its  close  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
depoQtion  (against  the  bishops)  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  A^embly.  He  was  removed,  much  against 
his  will,  in  1638,  from  the  church  at  Leuchars  to  Edin- 
burgh. In  1G40  he  was  made  rector  of  the  University 
cf  Edinburgh.  During  1G42  he  was  employed  in  man- 
a^ng  the  correspondence  with  England  regarding  ref- 
onnadon  and  reunion  of  the  churches.  In  1643  he  was 
again  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  in  that 
year  he,  with  others,  represented  Scotland  at  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  he  resided  in  London  for  thpee 
yeai&  la  164o  he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  conuni»- 
maoess  of  Parliament  to  treat  i^dth  the  king  at  Ux- 
Ividge,  and  also  at  Newcastle  in  1686.  In  the  papers 
oo  eptaoopacy  delivered  by  him  in  these  conferences  he 
^pbyed  great  learning  and  ability.  His  constitution 
broken  by  long  and  excessive  labors.  In  the  sum- 
of  1816  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  19th 
rf  August  in  that  year  he  died  of  the  stone.  The  Con- 
iriimion  of  the  Scottish  Church  was  firamed  chiefly  by 
Hendeisoii.  "  He  was  evidently  of  that  sort  of  men  of 
vhicfa  martyrs  are  made,  and  needed  only  a  change  of 
drcmnstBiices  to  have  given  his  name  a  high  place 
among  those  who  have  sealed  a  good  confession  with 
thdr  Uood.  Nearly  every  considerable  production  of 
that  memorable  period  bears  his  impress.  The  Sdemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  hb  own  composition.  The 
DirMtory  was  formed  under  his  eye.  He  wrote  the 
principal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  his  own 
hnd.  And  the  form  of  Church  government  which  the 
AsKmfaly  attempted  in  vain  to  give  to  the  Church  of 
TjigiMid  was  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  that  which 
be  had  a  little  before  drawn  up  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 

loBg  as  the  parity  of  our  Presbyterian  establishment  re- 
mains," says  Dr.  Alton,  ^as  often  as  the  General  As- 
semfcly  of  our  Church  is  permitted  to  convene — ^while 
the  Coofeaeion  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  Larger  and 
Siorter  bold  a  place  in  our  estimation  second  to  the 
Sulptmcs  alone— and  till  the  history  of  the  revolution 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  is  forgotten — the  memory 
•f  Alexander  Henderson  will  be  respected,  and  every 
^calijterian  patriot  in  Scotland  will  continue  grateful 
ior  the  Second  Beformation  of  our  Church,  which  Hen- 
denon  was  so  instrumental  in  effecting."  His  life  was 
ipcnt  in  active  labors,  allowing  little  time  for  writing, 
except  the  documents  and  pamphlets  necessary  to  the 
great  contnyvezsy  in  which  he  took  so  large  apart.  Two 
^his  sermons — preached  severally  before  the  two  houses 
•f  Fnliament  (1644)  and  the  House  of  Lords  (1646)— 
«e  given  at  the  end  of  M*Crie*8  Life  of  A  kxander  Hen' 
iawm  (Edinburgh,  1846).  See  also  Howie,  Scot^  Wor- 
tUeSr  P-^^;  Colfier,  Eccks,  Hist,  of  England,  viii,  296- 
385;  Hetherington,  Church  of  Scotland,  voL  i;  Curining- 
i  haB^aarcAiVttMn^DJe*  (Edinburgh,  1863),  p.  884  sq. 
HeodeiBOn,  Bbenezer,  D.IX,  an  eminent  Scotch 
firine,  was  bom  at  Dunfermline  Nov.  17, 1784.  At  an 
cady  age  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  foreign 
wamma,  and  w«it  to  Denmark,  in  order  to  sail  thence 
ittJoduL  Bat  he  found  work  in  the  north  of  Einope  in 
Oe  cnvnlatiaa  of  the  IKble,  which  occupied  him  for 
ttrmyytaa.  After  aevcral  years  spent  in  this  way  in 
Dmmk,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  he  was  deputed  bj'  the 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1814  to  proceed  to 
Iceland  on  a  similar  mission ;  and  in  1819  he  was  sent 
through  Russia  on  the  same  errand.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Missionary  College  at  Hox- 
ton ;  and  in  1880  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  and 
Hblical  literature  at  the  Highbury  College.  His  stud- 
ies in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Bible  had  been 
carried  on  vigorously  during  his  previous  long  career  in 
the  service  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  he  distinguished 
himself,  both  as  professor  and  as  author,  by  thorough 
and  scholariy  work.  In  1850  he  was  compelled  by  de- 
cline of  health  to  relinquish  his  literary  labors,  and  after 
a  short  service  as  pastor  at  East  Sheer  he  gave  up  all 
public  work.  He  died  at  Mortlake,  Surrey,  May  16, 
1858.  Dr.  Henderson^s  reputation  as  a  Biblical  critic 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  man  of  his  time  in  England, 
and  he  was  widely  known  and  respected  in  other  coun- 
tries. He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  and  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
at  the  same  time.  His  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
the  Bible  was  accurate,  and  he  used  freely  most  of  the 
important  living  languages.  He  was  orthodox  in  hb 
theology,  and  never  handled  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  the 
reckless  and  arbitrary  manner  which  was  common  in 
Germany  in  his  time.  He  was  not  an  elegant  writer, 
and  his  translations  of  Scripture  are  not  always  in  good 
taste ;  but  most  persons  competent  to  judge  wUl  agree 
to  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander's  judgment  that  "  his  contri- 
butions to  Biblical  literature  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable the  age  has  produced,  especially  his  lectures  on 
Inspiration,  and  hb  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets."  Hb  writings  include  Iceland,  Journal 
of  a  Eeaidence  in  that  Island  (Edinb.  1818,  2  vols.  8vo) : 
— Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  tcith  Obser- 
vations on  the  Rabbinical  and  Caraib  Jews  (Lond.  1826, 
8vo) : — ^translation  of  M.  F.  Boos,  Exposition  of  Daniel 
(1811, 8vo) :— 7'Ac  Ifystery  of  Godliness,  on  1  Tim.  iii, 
16  (Lond.  1830)  i—Divim  Itifpiraiion  (Lond.  1886,  often 
reprinted,  8vo): — Commentary  on  Isaiah,  tcith  a  new 
translation  (London,  1840,  8vo) : — Comm,  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  with  a  new  translation  (London,  1846,  8vo) : — 
Comm,  on  Jeremiah,  icith  translation  (Lend.  1851,  8vo) : 
— Comm,  on  Ezekiel  (Lond.  1856, 8vo).  He  edited,  with 
additions,  Stuart's  translation  of  Emesti,  Elements  of  In- 
terpretation (1827, 12mo),  J£gid.  Gutbirii  Lexicon  Syr^ 
iacum  (1836, 24mo),  and  a  rew  edition  of  Buck,  Theolog- 
teal  Dictionary  (Lond.  1833,  and  often).  A  L\fe  of  Dr. 
Henderson  has  recently  been  issued  (1869), 

Henderson,  John,  a  Scotch  merchant  and  philan- 
thropbt,  was  bom  in  1782  at  Borrowstanes ;  was  bred 
to  business,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  trade.  Hb 
religious  life  was  even  more  earnest  than  hb  mercantile 
zeal,  and  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  hb  income  to  benev- 
olence. He  took  especial  interest  in  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  offered  prizes  to  working-men  for 
essays  on  Sabbath  Observance.  See  Sabbath.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  (q.  v.),  and  contributed  largely  to  its  funds. 
The  Waldensian  churches,  as  well  as  Foreign  MiBsions, 
received  large  benefactions  from  him ;  whUe  at  home, 
he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  erection  of  chturch- 
es,  and  for  all  works  of  benevolence.  It  b  said  that 
for  years  hb  charitable  outlays  amounted  to  more  than 
£30,000  a  year.  He  died  at  hb  residence.  The  Park, 
near  Glasgow,  May  1,  1867. — Evangelical  Christendom, 
June,  1867. 

Hengstenberg,  Erkst  Wilhelm,  a  German  theo- 
logian was  bom  Oct.  20, 1802,  at  Fr5ndenberg,  in  West- 
phalia, and  was  prepared  for  the  minbtry  under  the  in- 
struction of  hb  father,  who  was  pastor  at  Frondenberg. 
Entering  the  University  of  Bonn,  he  gave  himself  earnest- 
ly to  Oriental  and  philosophical  studies,  an  early  fruit 
of  which  appeared  in  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics (Bonn,  1824),  and  in  an  edition  of  the  MoaUalcah 
of  Amralkab  (Bonn,  1823).  In  1828  he  went  to  Basle, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  the  Missionary  Institute, 
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he  became  eamesUy  interested  in  religion  and  theology. 
In  1824  he  became  pricatdocent  in  theol(^y  at  Berlin ; 
in  1826,  professor  extraordinary;  in  1828,  ordinary  pro- 
fessor; and  in  1829,  doctor  of  theology.  For  many  years 
his  organ  was  the  Evangdische  Kirchemeitung^  begun  in 
1827,  an  orthodox  journal,  which,  during  its  active  and 
often  stormy  career,  has  rendered  great  service  against 
Bationalism,  but  has  also  been  noted  for  its  violent  po- 
lemical spirit  in  favor  of  Lutheranism,  and,  of  late,  even 
of  Ritualism,  as  well  as  of  absolutism  in  Church  and 
State.  He  was,  after  1848,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  un- 
ion of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  Prussia, 
so  much  desired  by  Frederick  William  III,  and  by  Nean- 
der  and  other  leading  theologians,  against  whom  Heng- 
stenberg's  severity  of  language  was  often  inexcusable. 
His  contributions  to  the  KirchenzeUung,  during  his  for- 
ty-two years'  connection  with  it,  were  enough  to  make 
many  volumes;  but  he  was,  besides,  a  laborious  writer, 
especially  in  exegetical  theology.  He  died  June  3, 1869. 
His  principal  works  are  Christologie  des  cUten  Testaments 
(Berlin,  2d  edit.  8  vols.  8vo,  1854-57 ;  translated  by  Reuel 
Keith  ftom  1st  edit,  N.  York,  1836-89, 8  vols.  8vo;  also 
transL  by  Theo.  Meyer  from  2d  edit.  Edinburgh,  4  vols. 
8vo,  1863)  '.—Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  ins  alte  Test,  (Ber- 
lin, 1831-39, 3  vols.  8vo) :— i>tc  BScher  Moses  w.  Eggpten 
(Berlin,  1841, 8vo)  i—Commmtar  iiber  die  Psalmm  (Ber- 
lin, 2d  edit  1849-52, 4  vols.  8vo ;  translated  by  Fairbaim 
and  Thompson,  Edinburgh,  1857, 8  vols.  8vo)  i—Erldu- 
terungm  iL  d,  Peniateuchj  voL  L  (Die  GeschictUe  BikanUj 
etc),  transL  by  Ryland,  Edinb.  1858  :—OJenbarung  Jo- 
hannis  (2d  edit  Berlin,  1861-62,  2  vols.  8vo;  transL  by 
Fairbaim  iW>m  1st  edit.,  Edinb.  1851, 2  vols.  8vo)  :—Das 
Evangelium  d,  Johannes  erlautert  (Berlin,  1861-2, 2  vols.; 
translated,  Edinb.  1865,2  vols. 8 vo)  i-^Ezeckielerkldrt:^ 
Eodesiastes: — Das  Hohelied  Salomonis  ausgelegt  (Berlin, 
1853,  8vo).  There  are  also  the  following  additional 
translations  ftom  the  Einleitung:  Dissertations  on  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Ryland  (Edinb.  1847, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  by  Robbins 
(Edinburgh,  8  vo ;  Andover,  1843) ;  On  the  Genuineness  of 
Danid  and  Zediariah,  bound  with  Ryland*s  translation 
of  the  History  of  Balaam  (Edinb.  1858, 8vo) ;  Comm.  on 
Ecdesiastes,  with  Treatise  on  the  Song  (f  Solomon,  Job, 
Isaiah,  etc  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

Henhdfer,  Aloys,  a  German  divine,  was  bom  at 
Volkersbach,  near  Ettlingen,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
July  1 1, 1789.  His  mother  destined  him  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  hoped  that  he  would  become  a 
missionary.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
and  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  of  Meersburg.  Af- 
ter his  ordination  as  priest,  he  was  tutor  fox  some  years 
in  a  noble  family,  and  in  1818  became  pastor  at  MUhl- 
hausen.  Here  he  soon  found  the  need  of  a  deeper  per- 
sonal religion,  and  was  greatly  edified  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  Fink,  one  of  Sailer's  disciples,  and  by  reading  the 
Life  o/ Martin  Boos,  His  preaching  became  earnestly 
evangelical,  and  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him.  His  or- 
thodoxy was  soon  questioned,  and,  on  eicamination,  he 
avowed  his  doubts  as  to  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  the 
Mass.  His  excommunication  followed  (Oct  16, 1822), 
and  gave  occasion  to  his  book  Christliches  Glaubensbe- 
kenntniss  d.  P/arrer's  Henhdfer,  A  flock  of  his  converts 
speedily  g^hered  around  him,  and  in  1823  he  was  in- 
stalled as  its  Evangelical  Protestant  pastor.  In  1827  he 
was  called  to  Spock,  near  Carlsrahe,  where  he  labored 
as  pastor  for  thirty-five  years.  HLs  influence  was  felt 
widely  in  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion  throughout 
Baden.  He  died  December  6, 1862.  Besides  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy,  and  on 
practical  questions,  he  published  Der  Kampf  des  Un- 
glaubens  mit  Abergiauben  u,  Glauben,  ein  Zeichen  unserer 
ZeU  (Heidelberg,  1861)  i—Predigten  (posthumous,  Hei- 
delberg, 1863).  See  also  Frommel,  Aus  dem  Leben  des 
Dr,  Aloys  Henhdfer  (Carlsruhe,  1866, 8vo). 

Henke,  Hkixbich  PinLipp  Konrad,  a  German 
theoliogiaDy  was  bom  at  Hehlen,  in  Brunswick,  July  3, 


1752.    His  early  proficiency  was  so  f^eat  that  before  he 
went  to  the  university  he  was  employed  as  a  gymnasia! 
teacher  (1771-72).    After  studying  philology  and  the- 
ology at  Hehnstadt,  he  was  made  professor  of  philoeo^- 
phy  there  in  1777,  and  in  1780  professor  of  theology. 
In  1803  he  became  principal  of  the  Carolinum,  Bruns- 
wick.   After  a  very  successful  career,  both  as  teacher 
and  writer,  he  died  May  2, 1809.     In  theology  he  be- 
longed to  the  rationalistic  school  of  Semler,  and  his 
Church  History  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.    His  Life  by  Bollmann  appear- 
ed at  Hehnstadt  in  1816.    As  a  critic  he  certainly  had 
great  merits,  but  his  rationalistic  views  have  made  his 
writings  shortlived.    His  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his 
AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Kirche  (Brunsw. 
1799-1808, 6  vols.  8vo;  finished  by  Vater,  1813-20,  vols, 
vii  and  viii).    It  is  a  '^clever  and  spirited  work;  but 
the  Church  appears  in  it,  not  as  the  temple  of  God  on 
earth,  but  as  a  great  infirmary  or  bedlam**  (Schaff,  Ch, 
History,  i,  22 ;  see  also  Kahnis,  German  Protestantism, 
p.  177).    He  wrote  also,  Lineamenta  tnstittttiomtm  Jidei 
Christiana  historico-criticarum  (Hehnstadt,  1783;  2d  ed. 
1795 ;  German,  1803) : — Magazinf,  d,  Religions-philoso' 
phie,  Exegese  und  Kirchengesch,  (Helmst.  1793-1804, 12 
vols.) : — Archicfiir  die  neueste  Kirchengesch,  (Weimar, 
1794-99,  6  yo]9,)'^Iieligionsannalen  (Ihimsw.  1800-05, 
12  numbers)  r — Kirchengesch,  des  18***  Jahrh,  (Bninsw. 
1802)  I— Hist,  Untersuchungen  in  d,  Christ,  Glaubenslehre 
(Helmst  1802) : — Beitrdge  z,  neuesten  Gesch,  d,  Beligion, 
etc  (Berlin,  1806,  2  vols.).    See  F.  A.  Ludewig,  Abriss 
einer  Lebensgesch,  Henhes;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geninde, 
xxiii,933. 

Henkel,  Charles*  was  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  ministerial  ancestors  in  the  Lutheran  Church.    He 
was  bom  May  18, 1798,  in  New  Market,  Va.    He  stud- 
ied theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Paul  Henkel,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospd  in 
1818,  and  immediately  commenced  his  ministry  in  Ma- 
son County,  Va.   In  1820  he  removed  to  Colambos,  Ohio, 
and  in  this  field  continued,  amid  many  deprivations  and 
toils,  till  1827,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Somenet  pa»- 
torate     His  health,  however,  gradually  failed,  and  he 
died  Feb.  2, 184L    He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  and 
a  diligent  student.    Several  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished.   On  one  occasion  he  was  engaged  in  a  pablio 
controversy  with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  was  very 
successful  in  exposing  the  absurdities  of  that  false  syS' 
tem.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Henkel,  Panl,  a  divine  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  was  bom  in  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  Dec  15, 1764. 
In  1776  he  was  awakened  under  the  preaching  of  \Vhite- 
field,  who  at  that  time  was  exciting  deep  intei^ 
throughout  the  country.    He  commenced  a  course  oi 
study  under  the  direction  of  pastor  Krllch,  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  with  a  view  to  the  Lutheran  ministry.    He  was 
Ucensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1792  became  pastor  at  New  Market,  Va.    His  labors 
extended  to  Augusta,  Madison,  Pendleton,  and  Wythe 
comnties.    His  position  was  very  much  that  of  an  itin- 
erant missionary,visiting  destitute  portions  of  the  Church, 
gathering  together  the  scattered  members,  instructing 
and  confirming  the  youth,  and  administering  the  saoa- 
ments.    In  1800  he  accepted  a  call  to  Itowan,  his  native 

county,  N.  C ;  but,  the  location  being  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  his  family,  he  removed  m  1805  to  New  Mar-    | 
ket,  and  labored  as  an  independent  missionary,  preach- 
ing wherever  his  services  were  required,  and  depending    ^ 
for  his  support  solely  upon  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
He  made  repeated  tours  through  Western  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.    In  1809  he 
wrote  a  work  on  Christian  Baptism  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  he  subsequently  translated  into  Engl^J^ 
In  1810  he  published  a  German  Hymn-book,9DA  in  1W» 
one  in  English,  many  of  the  hynms  being  his  own  com- 
position.   In  1811  he  published  his  German,  and, »« 
after,  his  English  Catechism.    He  also  published  a  Ger- 
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work  in  riijine,  entitled  Zeitverireiby  designed  to 

ntinze  the  fanatldsm,  the  folly,  and  vices  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Henkel  adhered  with  great  tenacity  to  the  stand- 
mb  aod  usages  of  his  Church.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
\aa  miiiisoy  he  approved  of  some  of  the  alterations 
made  l^  Melancthon  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but 
H  t  ktir  period  his  doctrinal  position  was  the  unaltered 
Cmfamtu  As  a  preacher  he  had  more  than  ordinary 
power.  He  educated  a  large  number  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  who  have  occupied  responsible  positions 
io  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  habits  of  life  were  plain 
ad  simple,  and,  although  opposed  to  everything  that 
lodced  like  ostentation  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
dodes,  he  invariably  wore  his  clerical  robes.  In  person 
be  was  large  and  well  formed,  measuring  nearly  six  feet 
El  kcigfat.  Five  of  his  sons  became  ministers  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  was 
macked  with  paral^'sis,  and  died  November  17,  1825. 
(ILLS.) 

Heimepiii,  Louis,  a  KecoHect  missionary  and  trav- 
^  w»  born  in  Flanders  about  1640.  Li  1675  he  was 
•eat  to  Canada,  and  in  1678  started  to  accompany  the 
tmdier  Ltsalle.  He  founded  a  convent  at  Fort  Catar- 
um^  aod  with  two  other  monks  followed  Lasalle  in  his 
unr'among  the  Canadian  lakes  in  1679.  Lasalle  sent 
Uof  in  1680,  with  another  person  named  Dacan,  to  find 
tkaoocesofthelfississippi.  They  followed  the  stream 
If  to  the  46<^  lat.  north,  but  were  stopped  by  a  fall 
vhich  Hennepin  called  Sault  de  St  Antoine  de  Padoue. 
Be  ra  then  for  eight  months  a  prisoner  among  the 
Sooi,  but  was  liberated  by  the  French,  and  returned  to 
(Mec  April  5, 1682.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he 
iBi  fir  a  while  keeper  of  the  convent  of  Renty,  in  Ar- 
ttia,  and  finally  retired  to  Holland.  The  date  of  his 
&tth  is  not  ascertainecL  Hennepin  disparaged  the 
JoDls  as  misrionaarifis,  and  was,  in  turn,  di^araged 
I7  Che  Jesuit  Charlevoix.  He  wrote  Diicription  de  la 
hmmmtfdc^avee  la  carte  du  pays,  les  mceurs  et  la  ma- 
wnitvkredeMtauvages  (Paris,  1688  and  1688, 12mo; 
ie8,-fto):— A'bifrdlfc  Decouverte  cPun  ires  grand  pays 
titte  daw  VAmhiqite^  entre  le  Nouveau  Mixique  et  la 
^tr  Glaaak,  aoec  caries,  etc^  et  les  avantages  que  Von  en 
pest  Hrer  par  ritablissement  des  colonies  (Utrecht,  1697, 
I2&»;  and  in  the  Reoueil  des  Voyages  au  Nord,  voL  ix, 
«te.)--— A'oif««m  Voyage  dans  un  pays,  etc^  depuis  1679 
jyu'a  1682,  avec  les  rifiexions  sur  les  entreprises  du 
MsrlasaUe  (Utrecht,  1698, 12mo;  RecueU  des  Voyages 
«  Aon^  vol  v,  1734).  See  Charlevoix,  HisL  ghiSrale 
*  k  NoweUe  France  ;  Dinaux,  A  rdiives  hist,  du  Nord ; 
Hoelff,iVb«v.J9%.(;«n«ra/^xxiii,940  6q.     (J.N.  P.) 

Benniiiger,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
^m  bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Va. ;  was  converted  while 
ywig;  entered  the  Western  Conference  in  1807;  was 
iHde  presiding  elder  in  1816  on  French-Broad  District ; 
Iwitod  in  1818,  and  yet  labored  with  zeal  until  he  le-en- 
tend  the  itinerancy  in  Hdston  Conference  in  1825,  and 
10 hbored  until  his  death,  Dec8, 1829.  Mr.  Henninger 
^w  a  fidthfol,  popular,  and  successful  minister,  and  a 
<«Bi9tent  and  devout  Christian.  During  the  latter  part 
of  hii  fife  be  was  very  efficient  as  presiding  elder,  and  as 
•geat  fijT  Hoteton  College*— Iftniitea  of  Conferences,  iii, 
K;  Badfind,  3f«tA<Mluf»  m  JTeiitodt^,  ii,  57. 

Be'nodi  (1  Chnm.  i,  8, 83).    See  ENocrr. 

BeootXcon  (Greek,  iviartxitv,  uniting  into  one),  the 
ttne  given  to  a  **  Decree  of  Union"  issued  by  the  Greek 
^operor  Zeno,  A.D.  482,  by  the  advice  of  Acacius,  bish- 
op of  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  Mono- 
pliTntcs  and  the  orthodox  to  the  profession  of  one  fiiith. 
It  leoogniaed  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  creeds, 
^did  not  name  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  It  thus  re- 
<FBred  a  eecrifioe  of  opinion  on'  the  part  of  the  Mono- 
P^i^Rtes;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  deprived  the  ortho- 
^  o(  the  advantages  they  had  gained  at  the  Comicil 
*f  Cbakedon.  The  Roman  patriarch,  Felix  H,  con- 
^ooaed  it  in  483,  and  in  518  it  was  suppressed.— Moe- 
^  Obirc*  ifirt.  cent  V,  pt.  ii,  ch.  V,  §  19.    The  ife- 


noiicon  is  given,  in  Greek,  in  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  §  108. 
See  MoNOPinrsiTEs. 

Henricians.    See  He^j^y  of  Lausanke. 

Henry  of  Ghent  {Henricus  de  Gandavo:  proper 
name  GoethaU),  a  theologian  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  bom  at  Ghent  in  1217,  studied  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus.  Admitted 
to  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  acquired  great  distinction 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  Do<^or  Solemnis,  "He  was  endowed 
with  great  sagacity  of  understanding,  attached  to  the 
system  of  the  ReaUsts,  and  blended  the  ideas  of  Plato 
with  the  formularies  of  Aristotle :  attributing  to  the 
first  a  real  existence  independent  of  the  divine  Intelli- 
gence. He  suggested  some  new  opinions  in  psycholo- 
gy, and  detected  many  speculative  errors,  without,  how- 
ever, suggesting  corrections  for  them,  owing  to  the 
faultiness  of  the  method  of  the  philosophy  of  his  time" 
(Tennemann).  Henry  became  canon,  and  afterwards 
archdeacon  of  Toumay,  and  died  there  A.D.  1293.  His 
writings  are,  Quodlibeta  in  iv  IM,  Sententiarum  (Paris, 
1518,  foL  reprinted,  with  commentary  by  Zuccoli,  1613, 
2  vols,  fols.) :  —  Summa  Tkeologiaa  (Paris,  1520,  fol.) :  — 
Be  Scriptor,  Ecdesiasticis  (in  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Ecd.),  Sec 
Duplh,  Eccles,  Writers,  cent,  xiii ;  Bitter,  Gesch.  d.  Phi- 
losopl^,  viii,  355 ;  Tennemann,  Manual  Bist,  PkiL  §  267. 

Henry  of  Gorcubi  (Henricus  Gorcomivs),  so  named 
from  his  birthplace,  Gorcum,  in  Holland,  a  philosopher 
and  theologian  of  the  15th  century,  vice-chancellor  of 
the  Academy  of  Cologne.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Aristotle, Aquinas, and  Peter  Lombard;  also  Tract,  de 
caremonOs  Ecdesiasticis: — Be  Celelnitaie  Festorum:  — 
Contra  JIussiias, 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  an  early  English  histori- 
an, was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  He 
became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  before  1123.  At  the 
request  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  wrote  a  gen- 
eral history  of  England,  from  the  landing  of  Julius  C»- 
sar  to  the  death  of  Stephen  (1154),  in  eight  books.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  Savile's  Scriptores  post  Bedam  praci- 
pui  (Lond.  1596,  fol.;  Francof.  1601);  also  in  English, 
Xhe  Chronicle  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  etc.,  edited  by  T. 
Forester  (Lond.  1853,  sm.  8vo).  Warton  (^4  ngKa  Sacra, 
ii,  694)  gives  a  letter  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to  the 
abbot  of  Ramsey,  Epistola  ad  Walierum  de  Mundi  Con^ 
temptv,  which  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
kings,  nobles,  prelates,  and  other  great  men  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  given  aU  0  in  D'Achery,  Spi- 
cilegium,  iii,  50B,— English  Cyclopcsdia ;  Darling,  Cyclop. 
Bitfliographica,  i,  1489 ;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit,  Lit,  {A  nglo- 
Norman  Period), 

Henry  of  Lausanne  (firequently  called  Henry  of 
Cluony),  founder  of  the  sect  of  Henricians  in  the  12th 
century.  He  is  represented  by  Papal  writers  as  a  her- 
etic and  fanatic,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
one  of  the  "reformers  before  the  Reformation."  He  is 
said  to  have  been  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  a  monk  of 
Gugny.  Disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times, 
he  left  his  order,  and  became  "  a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance." At  first  he  was  held  in  high  honor  even  by  the 
clergy.  The  field  of  his  labor  was  the  South  of  France ; 
the  time  between  A.D.  1116  and  1148.  His  first  eflforta 
were  made  at  Lausanne  and  its  neighborhood  (hence 
his  surname).  His  piety,  modesty,  and  eloquence  soon 
gained  him  a  wide  reputation.  He  preached  vigorously 
against  that  "sham  Christianity  which  did  not  prove 
its  genuineness  by  the  fmits  of  good  living,  and  warn- 
ing against  the  prevalent  vices.  This  led  him  next  to 
wam  men  against  their  false  guides,  the  worthless  cler- 
gy, whose  example  and  teaching  did  more  to  promote 
wickedness  than  to  put  a  stop  to  it  He  contrasted  the 
clergy  as  they  actually  were  with  what  they  ought  to 
be;  he  attacked  their  vices,  particularly  their  unchas- 
tity.  He  was  a  zealot  for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
celibacy,  and  appeared  in  this  respect,  like  other  monks, 
a  promoter  of  the  HUdebrandian  reformation.    It  waa 
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probably  hU  practical,  restleas  activity,  and  the  oppo- 
sition that  he  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  higher  cler- 
gy, which  led  him  to  proceed  further,  and,  as  he  traced 
the  cause  of  the  corruption  to  a  deviation  from  the  prim- 
itive apostolical  teaching,  to  attack  errors  in  doctrine. 
He  must  have  possessed  extraordinary  power  as  a 
speaker,  and  this  power  was  enhanced  by  his  strict  mode 
of  living.  Many  men  and  women  were  awakened  by 
him  to  repentance,  brought  to  confess  their  sins,  and 
to  renounce  them.  It  was  said  a  heart  of  stone  must 
have  melted  under  his  preaching.  The  people  were 
struck  under  such  conviction  by  his  sermons,  which 
seemed  to  lay  open  to  them  their  inmost  hearts,  that 
they  attributed  to  him  a  sort  of  prophetic  gift,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  could  look  into  the  very  souls  of  men** 
(Neander,  Churth  Uittory,  Torrey's,  iv,  598).  He  was 
invited  to  Mans,  where  Hildebert,  the  bishop,  favored 
him  at  first ;  but  his  preaching  soon  excited  the  people 
against  the  priests  to  such  a  degree  that  even  the  mon- 
asteries were  threatened  with  violence.  Hilbebert  drove 
him  from  Mans;  and,  after  various  wanderings,  he  join- 
ed the  disciples  of  Peter  of  Bruys,  in  Provence.  The 
archbishop  of  Aries  arrested  him,  and  at  the  second 
Council  of  Pisa,  1184,  he  was  declared  a  heretic,  and 
confined  in  a  cell.  *' Subsequently,  however,  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to  South 
France,  to  the  districts  of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  a  princi- 
pal seat  of  anti-churchly  tendencies,  where  also  the  great 
lords,  who  were  striving  to  make  themselves  indepen- 
dent, favored  these  tendencies  fVom  hatred  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  clergy.  Among  the  lower  classes  and  the 
nobles  Henry  found  great  acceptance;  and,  alter  he  bad 
labored  for  ten  years  in  those  regions,  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  in  writing  to  a  nobleman  and  inviting  him  to  put 
down  the  heretics,  could  say,  *  The  churches  are  without 
flocks,  the  flocks  without  priests,  the  priests  are  no- 
where treated  with  due  reverence,  the  churches  are  lev- 
elled down  to  synagogues,  the  sacraments  are  not  es- 
teemed holy,  the  festivals  are  no  longer  celebrated.' 
When  Bernard  says,  in  the  words  just  quoted,  that  the 
communities  are  without  priests,  he  means  the  priests 
had  gone  over  to  the  Henricians,  for  so  he  complains  in 
a  sermon,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this 
sect:  *  Women  forsake  their  husbands,  and  husbandb 
their  wives,  and  run  over  to  this  sect.  Gergymen  and 
priests  desert  their -communities  and  churches;  and 
they  have  been  found  sitting  with  long  beards  (to  mark 
the  habitus  apottolicu$)  among  weavers' "  (Neander,  L 
c;).  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  opposed  him  earnestly.  Pope 
Eugene  IH  sent  Bernard,  with  the  cardinal  of  Ostia, 
into  the  infected  district.  Henry  was  arrested,  and  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  A.D.  1148,  to  impris- 
onment for  life.  He  died  in  prison  A.D.  1 149.  See  Bas- 
nage,  //wf.  dts  Aglises  Reformies,  iv,  ch.  vi,  p.  145 ;  Ne- 
ander, Ch,  Hist,  iv,  601  sq. ;  Neander,  Ileilige  Bernard, 
p.  "294  sq. ;  Hahn,  Gtschichte  der  Ketzer,  cent,  xii ;  Giese- 
ler.  Church  Uistory,  period  iii,  §  84. 

Henry  of  St.  Ioxatius,  a  Flemish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Ath  in  the  17th  century.  He  joined  the  Car- 
melites of  his  native  city,  and  for  many  years  taught 
theology  in  their  schools.  During  a  journey  he  made 
to  Rome  in  1701-1709,  he  acquired  great  influence  with 
pope  Clement  XL  On  his  return  he  wrote  a  number  of 
books  of  Jansenist  tendency,  and  in  which  he  showed 
himself  especially  severe  on  the  Jesuit  casuists.  He 
died  about  1720.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
are,  Theologia  vetuSffundamaUalis  (Liege,  1677,  foL)  :— 
JfoUnisnuu  proJUgatus  (Liege,  1715, 2  vols.  8vo) :— ^  rte* 
JesuUica  (Strasb.  8d  ed.  1710;  4th  ed.  1717, 12mo):— 
Tuba  magna  mirum  clangens  $onumy  ad  SS,  D,  N,papam 
CUmentem  XI,  etc,  .  .  ,  de  necessitate  reformandi  Soc 
Jesu  (Strasb.  [Utrecht]  1717,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Du- 
pin,  BibL  des  Auteurs  Ecclis.  pt  i;  Richard  et  Giraud, 
BibL  Sacrie;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff.  Genirale,  xxiv,  154. 

OF  ZuTPiiKX.    See  Moller. 


Henry  IV,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  son  of 


Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was  bom  at 
Pau,  in  B^am,  Dec.  1 5, 1553.  He  was  carefully  educated 
in  Protestant  princii^es  by  his  excellent  mother,  who 
recalled  him  to  her  home  at  Pau  from  the  French  court 
in  1566.  In  1569  he  joined  the  Huguenot  army  at  La 
Rochelle,  and  was  acknowledged  as  their  leader,  the 
actual  command,  however,  being  left  with  Coligni  (q. 
v.).  The  peace  of  St.  G^main  (1570)  allowed  him  to 
return  to  court,  and  in  1572  he  married  Margaret,  sister 
of  Charies  IX.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  and  Henry's  life  was  only  spared  on 
that  awful  night  on  bis  promise  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  watched 
as  a  prisoner,  though  not  in  confinement.  In  1576  he 
again  took  the  field  as  the  head  of  the  Huguenots ;  and, 
after  years  of  alternate  victory  and  defeat,  he  made 
peace  with  Henry  HI,  whose  death  in  1589  made  him, 
in  right  of  the  Salic  law,  king  of  France.  A  large  part 
of  the  nation,  however,  was  too  strongly  Roman  Catho- 
lic to  allow  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  peace.  The 
^*  League"  made  the  duke  of  Maine  lieutenant  general 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  1590  the  battle  of  Iviy,  between 
the  duke  and  Henry,  ended  in  a  grand  victory  for  the 
latter.  In  1593  Henry  agreed  to  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  publicly  recanted  at  St  Denis.  By  the  year 
1598  all  France  was  peaceably  subject  to  him.  *^  Henry- 
was  censured  for  his  change  of  religion,  and  by  none 
more  earnestly  than  by  his  faithful  friend  and  counsel- 
lor, Duplessis  Momay.  On  the  oth^  hand,  many  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  never  believed  his  conversion  to 
be  sincere.  But  the  truth  probably  was,  that  Henry, 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  the  life  of  campe  and 
the  hurry  of  dissipation,  was  not  capable  of  serious  re* 
ligious  meditation,  and  that  he  knew  as  little  of  the  re- 
ligion which  he  forsook  as  of  that  which  he  embnuied. 
In  his  long  conference  at  Chartres  in  September,  1698, 
with  Duplessis  Momay,  which  took  place  after  his  abju- 
ration, he  told  his  friend  that  the  step  he  had  taken  waa 
one  not  only  of  prudence,  but  of  absolute  necessity; 
that  his  affections  remained  the  same  towards  hb  friends 
and  subjects  of  the  Reformed  conununion ;  uid  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  should  one  day  be  able  to  brin^^ 
about  a  union  between  the  two  religions,  which,  he  ob- 
served, diflered  less  in  essentials  than  was  supposed. 
To  this  Duplessis  replied  that  no  such  miion  could  ever 
be  effected  |n  France  unless  the  pope*s  power  waa  first 
entirely  abolished  {Mhn,  et  Correspondance  de  DuplesstM 
Momay  depuis  Pan  Ibllmsqu'en  1628,  Paris,  1824-M)* 
{English  CgchpmUa,  s.  v.). 

His  reign  was  a  very  successful  one,  but  we  are  oon« 
cemed  here  only  with  its  relations  to  the  Church.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1598,  Henry  signed  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (q.  v.)  to  secure  justice  to  bis  Pi^testant  sub- 
jects, and  liberty  of  CMiscience.  During  Henry's  life 
no  public  persecution  of  Protestants  was  possible,  but 
the  ignorant  intolerance  of  the  rural  functionaries  and 
priests  often  frustrated  his  good  wishes  and  commandau 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  he  was  assasunated  in  his 
carriage  by  one  Ravaillac,  supposed  to  have  been  a  tool 
of  the  Jesuits. 

Henry  VIH,  king  of  England,  was  bom  in  Green- 
wich June  28, 1491.  He  was  second  son  of  Henry  VH 
and  queen  Elizabeth  (of  York).  His  elder  brother  Ar- 
thur, prince  of  Wales,  dying  in  1502,  Henry  became  heir- 
apparent.  In  1508  a  dispensation  was  obtained  from 
Julius  II  (pope)  to  allow  Henry  to  marry  his  broth- 
er Arthur's  widow  (Catharine  of  Aragon) — a  match 
which  turned  out  sadly  enough.  Henry  came  to  the 
throne  April  22,  1509.  The  early  years  of  his  rd^n 
were  comparatively  uneventful.  Wolsey  became  prime 
minister  about  1518,  and  governed,  for  about  fifteen ; 
with  a  view  to  his  own,  ambition  as  well  as  to  the 
sions  of  his  master;  but,  on  the  whole,  England  pros- 
pered under  his  administration.  See  Wolset.  Henry 
was  at  this  time  an  ardent  advocate  of  Roman  views; 
in  1521  he  published  his  A  dsertio  septem  StKramentorumi^ 
adversus  Marlimtm  Lutherum  (4to),  for  which  service 
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the  pope  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defensor  TiJei, 
whidi  the  sovereigns  of  EngUnd  still  retain.  (See,  for 
details  of  the  concroveny  between  Henry  and  Lather, 
Waddington,  History  qfthe  Reformation,  ch.  xxi)  In 
a  few  yearv  Henry  began  to  grow  weary  of  his  queen. 
Hk  male  children  died,  and  he  fancied  that  Provi- 
dcBce  punished  him  in  this  way  for  ha\'ing  contracted 
an  onlawful  marriage  with  his  Ivother's  widow.  The 
qoertion  of  the  legitimacy  of  this  marriage  had  never 
been  fuUy  settled,  even  by  the  pope's  authorization. 
At  all  events,  it  was  easy  for  a  prince  of  Henrj'^s  tem- 
perament  to  believe  tlua  the  marriage  was  imlawful, 
when  such  a  belief  was  ficcessary  to  the  gratification 
of  his  passions.  Moreover,  the  Spanish  queen  was  un- 
popular in  England.  Henry  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient suggested  by  Cranmer,  "  namely,  to  consult  all 
the  muversities  of  Europe  on  the  question  *  whether 
the  papal  dispensation  for  such  a  marriage  was  valid,' 
and  to  act  on  their  decision  without  further  appeal  to 
the  pope.  The  question  was  accordingly  put,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative  by  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Paris,  Bologna,  Padua,  Orleans,  Angiers, 
Boorges,  Toulouse,  etc,  and  by  a  multitude  of  theologi- 
ans and  canonists"  (Palmer,  CA.  History ,  p.  159).  Hen- 
ly  had  dearly  made  op  his  mind  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn 
as  soon  as  the  divorce  firom  Catharine  could  be  accom- 
pfished.  ^Anne  was  understood  to  be  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  those  new  views  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion and  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  had  been  agitating 
dl  Europe  ever  since  Luther  had  begun  his  intrepid  ca- 
reer by  publicly  opposing  indulgences  at  Wittenberg  ten 
Tens  before.  Quieen  Catharine,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  good  Catholic ;  and,  besides,  the  circumstances  in  which 
ihe  was  placed  made  it  her  interest  to  take  her  stand  by 
the  Qiurch,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  her  adversaries  were 
driven  in  like  manner  by  their  interests  and  the  course 
of  evoits  into  dissent  and  opposition.  This  one  con- 
aderadoa  sufficiently  explains  all  that  followecL  The 
irieads  of  the  old  rdigion  generally  considered  Catha- 
naea  cause  as  their  own ;  the  Reformers  as  naturally  ar- 
EKjred  themselves  on  the  side  of  her  rivaL  Henry  him- 
idf  again,  though  he  had  been  till  now  resolutely  op- 
posed to  the  new  opinions,  was  carried  over  by  his  pas- 
■OB  toward  the  same  side ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  the  royal  favor  by  those  who  had  hith- 
erto moDopolized  it,  and  its  transference  in  great  part  to 
stfaer  men,  to  be  employed  by  them  in  the  promotion  of 
otiiely  opposite  purposes  and  politics.  The  proceed- 
Bgs  for  the  divorce  were  commenced  by  an  application 
to  the  court  of  Rome  in  August,  1527.  For  two  years 
tibe  affiur  lingered  on  through  a  succession  of  l^al  pro- 
eeetfiags,  but  without  any  decisive  result.  From  the 
■itamn  of  1529  are  to  be  dated  both  the  fall  of  Wolsey 
sad  the  rise  of  Cranmer.  See  Cranmer,  Tiiohas.  The 
death  of  the  great  cardinal  took  place  on  the  29th  of 
ISovember,  1^0.  In  January  following  the  first  blow 
was  struck  at  the  Church  by  an  indictment  being 
bmsght  into  the  King's  Bench  against  all  the  clergy  of 
tiM  kingdom  for  sopporting  Wolsey  in  the  exercise  of 
hb  legadne  powers  without  the  royal  license,  as  required 
by  the  old  statutes  otprovisors  and  premumre ;  and  it 

>  in  an  act  passed  immediately  after  by  the  Convocar 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  for  granting  to  the 
a  sum  of  money  to  exempt  them  fh>m  the  penal- 

of  their  conviction  on  this  indictment,  that  the  first 
aovement  was  made  toward  a  revolt  against  the  see  of 
BooMf,  by  the  titles  given  to  Henry  of  *  the  one  protect- 
or of  tke  English  Church,  its  only  and  supreme  lord,  and, 
fiv  as  mi^ht  be  by  the  law  of  Christ,  its  supreme 
Shortly  after,  the  convocation  declared  the  king's 
asniage  with  Catharine  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
<^  The  same  year  Henry  went  the  length  of  openly 
eooatenaocing  IVotestandsm  abroad  by  remitting  a  snb- 
tidj  to  the  amfederacy  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
ad  other  German  princes,  called  the  League  of  Smal- 
tM,  In  August,  1582,  Cranmer  was  appointed  to  the 
ttefai^bopnc  of  Caoterbuiy.    In  the  beginning  of  the 


year  1538  Heniy  was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn ; 
and  on  the  28d  of  May  following  archbishop  Cranmer 
pronounced  the  former  marriage  with  Catharine  void. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Parliament  had  passed  an  act  for- 
bidding all  appeals  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Pope  Clement 
VU  met  this  by  annulling  the  sentence  of  Cranmer  in 
the  matter  of  the  marriage,  on  which  the  separation 
from  Rome  became  complete.  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
Parliament  the  next  year  declaring  that  the  clergy 
should  in  future  be  assembled  in  convocation  only  by 
the  king's  writ,  that  no  constitutions  enacted  by  them 
should  be  of  force  without  the  king's  assent,  and  that  no 
firstr-fruits,  or  Peter's  pence,  or  money  for  dispensations, 
should  be  any  bnger  paid  to  the  pope.  The  clergy  of 
the  province  of  York  themselves  in  convocation  declared 
that  the  pope  had  no  more  power  in  England  than  any 
other  bishop.  A  new  and  most  efficient  supporter  of  the 
Reformation  now  also  becomes  conspicuous  on  the  scene, 
Thomas  Cromwell  (afterwards  lord  Cromwell  and  earl 
of  Essex),  who  was  this  year  made  first  secretary  of 
state,  and  then  master  of  the  rolls.  See  Cromwell, 
Tuoacvs.  In  the  next  session,  the  Parliament,  which 
reassembled  in  the  end  of  this  same  year,  passed  acts 
declaring  the  king's  highness  to  be  supreme  bead  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  have  authority  to  redress  all 
errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the  Church;  and  order- 
ing first-fruits  and  tenths  of  all  spiritual  benefices  to  be 
paid  to  the  king.  After  tfais,  various  persons  were  exe- 
cuted for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy ; 
among  others,  two  illustrious  victims,  the  learned  Fish- 
er, bbhop  of  Rochester,  and  the  admirable  Sir  Thomas 
More.  See  Fisher,  Joiik  ;  More,  Thomas.  In  1535 
began  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  under  the  zeal" 
ous  superintendence  of  Cromwell,  constituted  for  that 
purpose  visitor  general  of  these  establishments.  Lati- 
mer and  other  friends  of  Cranmer  and  the  Reformation 
were  now  also  i»romoted  to  bishoprics;  so  that  not  only 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  polity,  but  even  of  doctrine, 
the  Church  might  be  said  to  have  separated  itself  from 
Rome.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Parliament  under 
which  all  these  great  innovations  had  been  made  was  to 
petition  the  king  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures might  be  made  by  authority  and  set  up  in  church- 
es. It  was  dissolved  on  the  18th  of  July,  1536,  after 
having  sat  for  the  then  unprecedented  period  of  six 
years.  The  month  of  May  of  thi»  year  witnessed  the 
trial  and  execution  of  queen  Anne  —  in  less  than  six 
noonths  after  the  death  of  her  predecessor,  Catharine  of 
Aragon — and  the  marriage  of  the  brutal  king,  the  very 
next  morning,  to  Jane  Seymour,  the  new  beauty,  his 
passion  fw  whom  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  motive 
that  had  impelled  him  to  the  deed  of  blood.  Queen 
Jane  dying  on  the  14th  of  October,  1587,  a  few  days  af- 
ter giving  birth  to  a  son,  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  whom  Henry  married  in  January, 
1540,  and  put  away  in  six  months  after^the  subservient 
Parliament,  and  the  not  less  subser\*ient  convocation  of 
the  clergy,  on  hb  mere  request,  pronouncing  the  mar- 
riage to  be  null,  and  the  former  body  making  it  high 
treason  *by  word  or  deed  to  accept,  take,  judge,  or  be- 
lieve the  said  marriage  to  be  good.'  Meanwhile  the  ec- 
clesiastical changes  continued  to  proceed  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  ever.  In  1536  Cromwell  was  constituted  a  sort 
of  lord  lieutenant  over  the  Church,  by  the  title  of  vicar 
general,  which  was  held  to  invest  him  with  all  the  king's 
authority  over  the  spirituality.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  this  and  the  following  year,  as  carried 
forward  under  the  direction  of  this  energetic  minister, 
produced  a  succession  of  popular  insurrections  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  not  put  down 
without  great  destruction  of  life,  both  in  the  field  and 
afterwards  by  the  executioner.  In  1538  all  incumbents , 
were  ordered  to  set  up  in  their  churches  copies  of  the 
newly-published  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  teach  the  people  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  English ;  the  famous  image 
of  our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  and  other  similar  objects 
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of  the  popular  veneration,  were  also.,  under  Oomwell'a 
onler,  removed  from  their  shrines  and  burnt"  {Knglith 
CyclopcBdia,  8.  v.). 

But  Henry  never  abandoned  the  spedal  Romanist 
opinions  to  which  he  had  committed  himself  personally 
by  controversy.  "  When,  in  1638,  the  princes  of  the 
League  of  Smalcald  offered  to  pUce  him  at  its  head, 
and  even  to  alter,  if  possible,  the  Augsburg  Confession 
so  as  to  make  it  a  common  basis  of  union  for  all  the 
elements  of  opposition  to  Rome,  Henry  was  well  inclined 
to  obtain  the  political  advantages  of  the  position  tender- 
ed him,  but  hesitated  to  accept  it  until  all  doctrinal 
questions  should  be  settled.  The  three  points  on  which 
the  Germans  insbted  were  the  communion  in  both  de- 
ments, the  worship  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.  Henry  was  firm,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  League  spent  two  months  in  conferences 
with  the  English  bishops  and  doctors  without  result. 
On  their  departure  (Aug.  5, 1538)  they  addressed  him 
a  letter  arguing  the  subjects  in  debate — the  refusal  of 
the  cup,  private  masses,  and  sacerdotal  celibacy — to 
which  Henry  replied  at  some  length,  defending  his  po- 
sition on  these  topics  with  no  little  skill  and  dexterity, 
and  refusing  his  assent  finally.  The  Reformers,  how- 
ever, did  not  yet  despair,  and  the  royal  preachers  even 
ventured  occasionally  to  debate  the  propriety  of  clerical 
marriage  freely  before  him  in  their  sermons,  but  in  vain. 
An  epbtlc  which  Melancthon  addressed  him  in  April, 

1539,  arguing  the  same  questions  again,  had  no  better 
effect,  ^^withstanding  any  seeming  hesitarion,  Hen- 
_  was  fully  made  up,  and  the  consequences  of 
endeavoring  to  persuade  him  against  his  prejudices  soon 
became  apparent.  Confirmed  in  his  (pinions,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  cnforee  them  upon  his  subjects  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner;  'for,  though  on  aU  other  points  he 
had  set  up  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,' 
yet  on  these  he  had  committed  himself  as  a  controver- 
sialist, and  the  worst  passions  of  polemical  authorship — 
the  true  'odium  theologicum* — acting  through  his  irre- 
sponsible disposition,  rendered  him  the  cruellest  of  per- 
secutors. But  a  few  weeks  after  receiving  the  letter  of 
Melancthon,  he  answered  it  in  his  own  savage  fashion" 
(Lea,  Sacerdoi-al  Celibacy,  p.  481).  In  1539,  under  the 
ascendency  of  bishop  Gardner  (q.  v.),  the  "  Six  Articles" 
were  enacted,  in  favor  of  transubstantiation,  communion 
in  one  kind,  celibacy,  private  masses,  and  auricular  con- 
fession. See  Articlbs,  Six,  voL  i,  p.  442.  Cromwell 
endeavored  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  government 
in  its  cruel  persecutions  of  all  who  would  not  accept 
these  articles,  and  lost  his  own  head  for  his  temerity  in 

1540,  In  the  same  year  Henry  was  divorced  from  Anne 
of  Cleves  and  married  to  Catharine  Howard,  who,  in 

1541,  was  herself  repudiated  and  executed  for  adultery. 
He  then  married  his  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  who 
survived  him.  The  licentious  monarch  died  Jan.  28, 
1547. 

Much  has  been  made  by  Roman  Catholic  controvert- 
ists  of  the  bad  life  of  Henry  VIH  as  an  argument 
against  the  Reformation.  On  this  point  we  cite  Pal- 
mer, as  follows:  "The  character  of  Henry  VIH,  or  of 
any  other  temporal  or  spiritual  promoters  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church,  affords  (even  if  it  were  not  exag- 
gerated) no  proof  that  the  Reformation  was  in  itsdf 
"ivrong.  Admitting,  then,  that  Henry  and  others^  were 
justly  accused  of  crimes,  the  Reformation  which  they 
promoted  may  in  itself  have  been  a  just  and  necessary 
work;  and  it  would  have  been  irrational  and  wrong  in 
the  Church  of  England  to  have  refused  all  considera- 
tion of  subjects  proposed  to  her  examination  or  appro- 
bation by  the  royal  authority,  and  to  refuse  her  sanction 
to  reforms  in  themselves  laudable,  merely  because  the 
•character  of  the  king  or  his  ministers  were  unsaintly, 
and  his  or  their  private  motives  suspected  to  be  wrong. 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Church  would  have 
been  needlessly  offensive  to  temporal  rulers,  while  it 
would  (in  the  supposed  case)  have  been  actually  injuri- 
ous to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  an  uncharitable  Judg- 


ment of  private  motives.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
although  Henry  and  the  protector  Somerset  may  have 
been  secretly  influenced  by  avarice,  revenge,  or  other 
evil  passions,  they  have  never  made  them  public.  They 
avowed  as  their  reasons  for  supporting  reformation  the 
desire  of  removing  usurpations,  establishing  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  Church  and  the  croMm,  correcting  various 
abuses  prejudicial  to  true  religion,  and  therefore  the 
Church  could  not  refuse  to  take  into  consideration  the 
specific  object  of  reformation  proposed  by  them  to  her 
examination  or  sanction.  Nor  docs  the  justification  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  any  degree  depend  on  the 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon  or  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  such  mat- 
ters, as  Bossuet  observes,  "  are  often  regulated  by  mere 
probabilities,**  and  there  were  at  least  abundant  proba- 
bilities that  the  marriage  with  Catharine  was  null  ab 
initio ;  but  this  whole  question  only  affects  the  charac- 
ter of  Henry  VHI  and  of  those  immediately  engaged  in 
it;  it  does  not  affect  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England"  (Palmer,  On  the  Church,  part  ii,  chap.  i).  See 
England,  Church  of. 

Henry,  Matthe^ov,  a  celebrated  English  noncon- 
formist divine  and  commentator,  was  bom  at  the  farm- 
house of  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  the  dwelling  of  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Oct.  18, 1662.    His  parents  had  retired 
to  that  place  because  his  father.  Rev.  Philip  Henry  (q.  v.), 
had  been  ejected  finom  his  parish  by  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity in  1662.    His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  DoolitUe  at  Islington.    In  1685  he  Altered 
Gray*s  Inn  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  his  religious  life  had 
been  settled  at  an  early  age,  and  his  bent  of  mind  was 
towards  the  ministry.    While  at  Gray's  Inn  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  theological  studies.    In  1686  he  re- 
turned to  Broad  Oak,  and  soon  began  to  preach,  by  the 
inWtarion  of  his  friend,  Mr.  lUidge,  at  Nantwich.    The 
fame  of  his  discourses  having  spread,  he  was  invited  to 
Chester,  where  he  preached  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hen- 
thome,  a  sugar-baker,  to  a  small  audience  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  his  future  congregation.    But  in  1687 
king  James  granted  license  to  dissenters  to  preach.  Mr. 
Henry  accepted  a  call  to  a  dissenting  congregation  in 
Chester,  where  he  remained  twenty-five  years.    During 
this  period  he  went  through  the  Bible  more  than  once 
in  expository  lectures.    In  1712  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  a  chapel  in  Hackney,  Lond<m.    *^At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  therefore,  he  began  with  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew  in  the  afternoon,    llius  gradually  and 
steadUy  grew  his  *  Exposition*  of  the  Bible.    A  large 
portion  of  it  consists  of  his  public  lectures,  while  many 
of  the  quaint  sayings  and  pithy  remarks  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  give  so  great  a  charm  of  radness 
to  its  pages,  were  the  familiar  extempore  observations 
of  his  father  at  family  worship,  and  noted  down  by 
Matthew  in  his  boyhood.**    He  suffered  much  from  the 
stone  ill  his  later  years,  but  his  labors  continued  una- 
bated.   It  was  his  habit  to  make  a  visit  to  Chester  ooce 
a  year.    In  1714  he  set  out  on  this  journey.  May  81. 
On  his  return  he  was  taken  ill  with  paralysis  at  Nant- 
wich, where  he  said  to  his  friend,  Mr.  lUidge,  ^^Irou  have 
been  rued  to  take  notice  of  the  sayings  of  dying  men  ;  fhis 
is  mine:  that  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  and  com" 
munion  with  him,  is  the  most  pleasant  l\fe  that  any  one 
can  live  in  this  world"    He  died  June  22, 1714.     Mr. 
Henry  was  a  faithful  pastor,  a  discriminating  preacher, 
and  a  laborious,  versatile,  and  original  author.     *' Al- 
though his  publications  furnish  much  less  to  afford  grat- 
ification, in  a  literary  point  of  view,  than  do  the  works 
of  many  who  are  justly  designated  *fine  writers,*  they- 
possess  a  vigor  which,  without  the  least  endeavor  to  at- 
tract, awakens  and  sustains  the  attention  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree.    In  a  single  sentence  he  often  pours  upon. 
Scripture  a  flood  of  light ;  and  the  palpableness  he  gives 
to  the  wonders  contained  in  God's  law  occasions  excite- 
ment not  imlike  that  which  is  produced  by  looking 
through  a  microscope.    The  feelings,  too,  which  his 
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sobfect  had  called  forth  in  himself  he  communicates  ad- 
minhly  to  others.  In  his  whole  manner — the  same  at 
nine  years  old  as  at  fifty — there  is  a  freshness  and  vi- 
Tadty  which  instmtly  put  the  spirits  into  free  and  agile 
motion— an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  play  of  in- 
tdkctual  sprightlinesB  which  tome  minds  (obviously  the 
greatest  only)  have  the  indescribable  faculty  of  creating. 
But  the  crowning  excellency  remains;  nothing  is  intro- 
duced in  the  shi^ie  of  counteraction.  There  are  no 
speeches  which  make  his  sincerity  questionable;  no  ab- 
sordiries  to  force  suspicion  as  to  accuracy  in  theological 
knowledge,  or  inattention  to  the  analogy  of  faith;  no 
st^Sgering,  and  untoward,  and  unmanageable  inconsiat- 
cncies;  nothing  by  which  'the  most  sacred  cause  can 
be  injured ;'  or  the  highest  interests  of  men  placed  in 
jeopardy ;  or  which  can  render  it  imperative,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  understanding  is  influenced,  to  repress 
or  o-rtingnUh  the  Sentiments,  *in  order  to  listen  with 
oomplacency  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  apostles'  "^  (Fos- 
ter, E$sa»f9j  p.  440).  His  most  important'  work  is  Xn 
ExpotUion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (many  edi- 
tioas ;  best,  London,  1849, 6  vols.  4to ;  Now  York,  6  vols. 
imp.  Sroy,  It  was  completed  by  Henry  up  to  Acts ;  the 
rest  was  framed  on  his  MSS.  by  a  number  of  ministers. 
It  is  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  commentary, 
abounding  in  practical  wisdom;  and  it  has  been  more 
widdy  circulated  than  any  work  of  the  kind,  except, 
perhaps,  Clarke's  Commentary.  He  also  published  a 
lA/e  o/*  Philip  Henry,  and  a  number  of  sermons  and 
pcat^cal  writings,  which  may  be  found  in  his  MisceUa- 
mtotu  Works,  edited  by  J.  B.  Williams  (Lond.  1830,  imp. 
8to;  N.  T.  18d0,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Williams,  L\fe  and 
Wriiv^  of  M^Uem-y  (prefixed  to  his  Miscd,  Worlu)-, 
Too^  L(/e  of  M,  Henry  (1716,  8vo;  also  reprinted  with 
the  ExpotiHon) ;  Allibone,  Didiomxry  of  A  uthor$,  i,  824 ; 
LUermry  and  Theological  Review,  i,  281 ;  Kitto's  Journal 
of  Soared  Lit,  ii,  222;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  qf 
tkeI}isteniers,l,49B. 

Henry,  Paul  Emile,  a  Protestant  writer,  was  bom 
at  Potsdam  3(arch  22,  1792.  He  was  of  French  ex- 
tnctMHi,  and  studied  at  the  French  College  in  Berlin. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
He  was  consecrated  minister  at  Neufchatel  in  1818,  vis- 
ited P^Dis  in  1814,  during  the  occupation  of  the  dty  by 
fte  Allies.  Having  returned  to  Berlin,  he  was  appoint- 
ed catcdiist  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  pastor  of  the  church 
«r  Frederickstadt  in  1826,  and  director  of  the  French 
Seminarr.  He  died  at  Berlin  Kbv.  24, 1858.  Ho  wrote 
Iku  Lebm  Johann  Calvin^s  (Berlin,  1844 ;  Hamb.  1835- 
44, 8  vvla. 8vo;  1846, 8vo;  transL by  Stebbing,  Ltfe  and 
Tw^  €f  Cabc^  Lond.  1849, 2  vols.  8vo).  He  publish- 
ed abo  a-Gennan  translation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  French  Refonned  Church  (Berlin,  1845).  Hein- 
fifikd  ptoUishing  a  collection  of  Calvin's  letters  as  a 
coatiBaatiofi  of  the  Life  of  that  reformer,  but  died  be- 
tee  it  wM  c<Mnpleted.  See  Haag,  La  France  Prote»- 
! ;  HoeliBr,  iVotfv.  Biog,  Genirate,  xxiv,  225. 


Heniy,  Philip,  an  English  dissenting  divine,  was 
bma  Aog.  24, 1631,  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where 
his  Cither  was  page  to  James,  duke  of  York.  He  was 
cdwated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Qxfofd,  where  he  obtained  a  studentship  in  1648.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1657,  and 
settled  at  WorUienbury,  Flintshire.  He  married  Miss 
Mathews,  a  lady  of  fortune,  and  became  possessed  of 
the  estate  of  Broad  Oak,  Shropshire.  He  was  driven 
«ft  (^  his  church  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
■Oar  sns,"  he  said,  ** have  made  Bartholomew-day,  in 
the  year  1662;  the  saddest  day  for  England  since  the 
4esdi  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  but  even  this  for  good." 
Hf  the  Conventicle  and  Five-mile  acts  he  was  driven 
f*DiD  his  houaCf  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  conceal- 
oent  In  1687,  when  king  James  proclaimed  liberty 
of  CBOsdence,  Mr.  Henry  immediately  fitted  up  part  of 
to  own  boaae  for  worship.  His  hOwrs  were  not  con- 
6Mdto  Broad  Oak,  but  it  was  his  habit  to  preach  daUy 


at  different  places  in  the  neighborhood.  But  his  labors 
hastened  his  rest ;  for,  when  writing  to  a  friend  who 
anxiously  inquired  after  his  health,  he  says,  ^  I  am  al- 
ways habitually  weary,  and  expect  no  other  till  I  lie 
down  in  the  bed  of  spices."  He  died  June  24, 1696,  ex- 
claiming, **  O  death,  where  b  thy  sting?"  An  account 
of  his  Life  and  Death  was  written  by  his  son  Matthew, 
and  has  often  been  reprinted  (see  Henry,  Miscdlaneous 
Works,  vol.  i;  N.  York,  Carters,  1855,  2  vols.  8vo).  A 
volume  of  his  Sermons,  with  notes  by  Williams,  was 
first  pubHshed  in  1816  (London,  8vo),  and  has  since  been 
reprinted  in  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr.  Henry, 
above  cited.  See  Life  by  Matt.  Henry ;  Jones,  Christian 
Biography ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  the  Dissent' 
ers,  i,  483. 

Henry,  Thomas  Charlton,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  22, 1790,  and  was 
educated  at  Middlebuiy  College,  Vt.,  where  he  gradua- 
ted in  1814^  After  studying  theology  at  Princeton,  he 
was  ordained  in  1816 ;  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  1818 ;  and  removed  to  the 
Second  Church,  Charieston,  in  1824.  In  1826  his  health 
failed,  and  he  spent  several  months  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope. He  died  in  Charieston  of  yellow  fever,  OcL  5, 
1827.  He  published  A  Plea  for  the  West  (1824)  :— ^n 
Inquiry  into  the  Consistency  of  Popular  Amusements  with 
Christianity  (Charleston,  1825,  12roo)  -.^Etchings  from 
the  Religious  World  (Charleston,  1828, 8vo)  i—LOters  to 
an  Anxious  Inquirer  (1828,  12mo;  also  London,  1829, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author). — Allibone,  Dictionary  of 
A  uthors,  i,  826 ;  Sprague,  A  muds,  iv,  588. 

Henschenlns,  Godfrey,  a  Dutch  Jesuit  and  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  was  bom  at  Venrai,  Flanders,  Jan. 
21, 1601.  In  1635  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Bol- 
landus  in  compiling  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (q.  v.).  Alter 
the  death  of  Bollandus  in  1665,  when  only  five  volumes 
of  that  work  had  made  their  appearance,  father  Daniel 
Papebroch  was  associated  with  Henschenius  in  the  task 
of  completing  it.  Henschenius  continued  the  work  un- 
til his  death  in  1681.— Alegambe,  Script,  Soc  Jesu,  a.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxiv,  281. 

Hensha^  John  K.,  D.D,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
June  18, 1792,  and  passed  A.B.  in  Middlebury  College 
in  1808.  He  was  bred  a  Congregationalist,  but,  under 
the  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kewley,  then  of  Middletown, 
he  became  religious,  and  entered  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  Bishop  Griswold  appointed  him  a  lay 
reader,  and  by  his  zealous  labors  several  congregations 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  Vermont.  On  his 
twenty-first  birthday  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon 
after  he  was  called  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  where,  on  his  twenty-fourth  birth-day  (June  18, 
1816),  he  was  ordained  priest  In  1817  he  was  called  to 
St.  Peter's,  Baltimore,  where  he  served  as  pastor  with 
uninterrapted  success  for  twenty-six  years.  In  1830 
the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Middle- 
bury  (SiUege.  In  1843  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  nmde  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Providence. 
He  was  alike  energetic  and  successful  in  his  parish  and 
in  his  diocese,  and  during  his  administration  the  Church 
grew  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  power.  In  1852  he 
was  <^ed  to  perform  episcopal  functions  in  the  diocese 
of  Maryland  during  bbhop  Whittingham's  absence ;  and 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1852,  he  died  of  apoplexy,  near 
Frederick,  Maryland.  Bishop  Henshaw  was  a  man  of 
clear,  sound,  and  vigorous  intellect :  he  was  trained  to 
patient  labor,  and  his  moral  power  was  very  great  in- 
deed. These  qualities  fitted  him  eminently  for  his 
work,  and  both  within  and  without  the  Church  he  was 
recognised  as  in  every  way  worthy  to  exercise  the  high 
functions  of  a  Christian  bishop.  He  published  sev^al 
Sermons,  Charges,  and  Discourses  :—An  Oration  deliver- 
ed before  the  Associated  Alumni  of  Middlebury  College 
(1827) :— A  volume  of  Hymns  (1882)  .—The  Ustfuhess 
of  Sunday  Schools  :—Henshaw's  Sheridan  (1834)  i—Tho' 
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ologyfor  the  People  of  Baltvnore  (1840,  8vo) :— Memoir 
of  Right  Rev,  Richard  Chcaming  Moore^  D.D,  (1842)  :— 
An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Second  Advent  (1842).  See 
Sprague,  Annals j  v,  646 ;  Church  Review,  v,  397. 

He'pha  (Heb.  Chegphah\  nCTT,  in  the  Talmud- 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  197;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers  [Keland,  Pakest.  p.  699]  as  lying  on  the  Phoeni- 
cian coast  of  Palestine ;  the  Sgcaminos  of  the  Onomast., 
the  Jerusalem  Itin^  and  Josephus  [Ant,  xiii,  12, 8]),  the 
modem  Haifa,  a  place  of  considerable  trade  at  the  foot 
of  Carmel,  on  the  bay  of  Acre  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii, 
194),  with  the  ruins  of  Sycaminoe  1^  mile  north-west  of 
the  present  tow]^  (Van  de  Vdde,  Memoir,  p.  320). 

He'pher  (Heb.  Che'pher,  *^Bn,  a  well,  or  shame; 
Sept.  'O0ip  or  '0^ip,''Y^ip  and  'A^,  but  'H^oX  in  1 
Chron.  i,  G),  the  name  of  a  city  and  of  three  men.  See 
also  Gath-hepher. 

1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  captured  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  xii,  17) ;  probably  the  same  district  as  "  the  land 
of  Hepher,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Sochoh  and  Aruboth,  as- 
signed to  fien-Hesed,  one  of  Solomon's  table-purveyors 
(1  Kings  iv,  10).  The  locality  thus  indicated  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Umi'Burj,  south  of  Suwei- 
cheh. 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  Manasseh  (Numb,  xxvi,  32).  He  was  the  father  of 
Zelophehad  (Numb,  xxvii,  1 ;  Josh,  xvii,  2,  8),  and  his 
descendants  are  called  Hepheritbs  (Numb,  xxvi,  32). 
B.a  ante  1618. 

3.  The  second  son  of  Ashur  (a  descendant  of  Judah) 
by  one  of  his  wives,  Naarah  (1  Chron.  iv,  6).  RC.  cir. 
1612. 

4.  A  Mechcrathite,  one  of  David's  heroes,  according 
to  1  Chron.  xi,  36 ;  but  the  text  is  iqiparently  corrupt, 
so  that  this  name  is  either  an  interpolation,  or  identical 
with  the  Elipualet  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  34.    See  Uit. 


i^pherite  (Heb.  Chephri\  "^^Dn,  Sept  O0€pO,  a 
descendant  of  Hepiier  2  (Numb.  xx\n,  32). 

Heph'zi-bah  (Heb.  Chepht*irbdJi\  nS-'^IfBn,  my 
delight  is  in  her),  a  (fem.)  real  and  also  symbolical  name. 

1.  (Sept.  'Ef  t/3a,  Vulg.  Haphsiba.^  The  mother  of 
king  Manasseh,  and  consequently  queen  dowager  of 
king  Hezckiah  (2  Kings  xxi,  1).  Notwithstanding  the 
piety  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  amiable  name,  her 
irrehgion  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  her  son. 
B.C.  709-696. 

2.  (Sept.  QkXrjfia  i/i<5j/,  Vulg.Fo&rttfo*  mea  in  ea.)  A 
figurative  title  ascribed  to  Zion  in  token  of  Jehovah's 
favor  (in  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  especially 
in  the  Blessiah's  advent),  in  contrast  with  her  predicted 
desolation  (Isa.  Ixii,  4). 

Heraclas,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  a 
brother  of  Plutarch,  who  was  martyred  about  A.D.  204, 
under  Septimius  Severus.  They  had  both  been  heathen, 
but  were  converted  by  Origen,  who  was  then  teaching 
at  Alexandria.  After  escaping  from  the  persecution  to 
which  his  brother  fell  victim,  Heraclas  became  an  as- 
cetic, but  still  continued  to  study  Greek  philosophy  un- 
der Ammonius  Saccas.  He  was  next  associated  with 
Origen  as  a  catechist,  and  when  the  latter  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Egypt  on  account  of  his  difficulty  with 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  Heraclas  remained  alone  in 
charge  of  the  theological  school  of  that  city.  He  re- 
tained this  position  until  he  became  himself  patriarch. 
He  died  in  246.  The  Roman  martyrology  commemo- 
rates him  on  the  14th  of  July.  See  Eusebius,  Hist,  Ec~ 
cles,  vi,  16 ;  Tillemont,  Memoires  EccUs,  voL  iii ;  Baillet, 
Vies  des  Saints,  July  14th. 

Heracleon.    See  Heracleonites. 

Heracleonltes,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2d  century, 
so  named  from  Heracleon  (a  disciple  of  Yalentinus),  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  scientific  bent  of  mind.  "  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  consider- 
able fragments  of  which  have  been  pre8er\'ed  by  Origen ; 


perhaps  also  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke.     Of  the  latter,  a  single  fragment  only,  the  expo- 
sition of  Luke  xii,  8,  has  been  pre8er\'ed  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom,  iv,  608).   It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  the  spiritual  depth  and  fulness  of  John  must  have 
been  pre-eminently  attractive  to  the  Gnostics.    To  the 
exposition  of  this  gospel  Heracleon  brought  a  profound 
religious  sense,  which  penetrated  to  the  inward  mean- 
ing, together  with  an  understanding  invariably  clear 
when  not  led  astray  by  theosophic  speculation.     But 
what  he  chiefly  lacked  was  a  faculty  to  appreciate  the 
simplicity  of  John,  and  earnest  application  to  those  nec- 
essary means  for  evolving  the  spirit  out  of  the  letter, 
the  deficiency  in  which  among  the  Gnostics  generally 
has  already  been  made  a  subject  of  remark.    Heracleon 
honestly  intended,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  derive 
his  theology  froAi  John.    But  he  was  entirely  warped 
by  his  8>'8tem ;  and  with  all  his  habits  of  thought  and 
contemplation,  so  entangled  in  its  mesh-work  that  he 
could  not  move  out  of  it  with  freedom,  but,  ^ite  of  him- 
self, implied  its  views  and  its  ideas  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  divine  wisdom** 
(Neander).    His  fragments  are  gathered  in  Grabe,  /Spt- 
cilegium,  ii,  83.     See  Neander,  Ch,  History,  i,  434 ;  Moe- 
heim,  Comm,  i,  472 ;  Larduer,  Works,  ii,  266 ;  and  the  ar- 
ticle Gnostics. 

Heracles.    See  Hercules. 

HeraoUtus  CHpaicXciroc),  a  philosopher  of  Epbe- 
sus,  flourished  about  R  C.  600.    He  belonged  to  the  Ioni- 
an school     *'  He  was  a  profound  thinker,  of  an  inquisi- 
tive spirit,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect  cidled  after  him, 
which  had  considerable  reputation  and  influence.     His 
humor  was  melancholy  and  sarcastic,  which  he  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  the  democracy  established  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  with  which  he  was  disgusted.     The 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  systems  of  preceding 
philosophers  (^'j'ing  with  one  another  in  boldness),  of 
Thales,  P^'thagoras,  and  Xenophanes,  created  in  him  a 
habit  of  scepticism  of  which  he  afterwards  cured  him- 
self.   The  result  of  his  meditations  was  committed  to  a 
volume  {Uipi  tpvanao),  the  obscurity  of  which  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  oioKortivoQ,    He  also  made  it 
his  object  to  discover  an  elemental  principle ;  but  either 
because  his  views  were  different,  or  from  a  desire  to  op- 
pose himself  to  the  Eleatie,  he  assumed  it  to  be^r^,  be- 
cause the  most  subtle  and  active  of  the  elements**  (Ten- 
nemann.  Manual  History  of  Philosophy,  §  102). 

*' According  to  Heraclitus,  the  end  of  wisdom  is  to 
discover  the  ground  and  principle  of  all  thuigs.     This 
principle,  which  is  an  eternal,  ever-living  unity,  and  per- 
vades and  is  in  all  phenomena,  he  called/rf.    By  this 
term  Heraclitus  understood,  not  the  elemental  fire  or 
flame,  which  ho  held  to  be  the  excess  of  fire,  but  a  irann 
and  dry  vapor;  which  therefore,  as  air,  is  not  distinct 
from  the  soul  or  vital  energy,  and  which,  as  guiding 
and  directing  the  mundane  development,  is  endued  -with 
wisdom  and  intelligence.    Thb  supreme  and  perfect 
force  of  life  is  obviously  without  limit  to  its  activitrv  • 
consequently,  nothing  that  it  forms  can  remain   fixed ; 
all  is  constantly  in  a  process  of  formation.    This  he  has 
thus  figuratively  expressed:  *No  one  has  ever  been 
twice  on  the  same  stream.'    Nay,  the  passenger  him- 
self is  without  identity :  '  On  the  same  stream  we  do 
and  we  do  not  embark ;  for  we  are  and  we  are  not.'     The 
vitality  of  the  rational  fire  has  in  it  a  tendency  to  con- 
traries, whereby  it  is  made  to  pass  from  gratification  to 
want,  and  from  want  to  gratification,  and  in  fixed  peri- 
ods it  alternates  between  a  swifter  and  a  slower  flux. 
Now  these  opposite  tendencies  meet  together  in  deter- 
minate order,  and  by  the  inequality  or  equality  of  the 
forces  occasion  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death.      The 
quietude  of  death,  however,  is  a  mere  semblance  wlUcli 
exists  only  for  the  senses  of  man.    For  man  in  Ws  foUy 
forms  a  truth  of  his  own,  whereas  it  is  only  the  univer- 
sal reason  that  is  really  cognizant  of  the  truth-     Lastl  v 
the  rational  principle  which  governs  the  whole   moi^ 
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and  physical  world  is  also  the  law  of  the  individual ; 
whatever,  thnefwe,  is,  is  the  wisest  and  the  best ;  and 
*it  is  not  for  man's  welfare  that  his  wishes  should  be 
fulfilled ;  sickness  makes  health  pleasant,  as  hunger  does 
gndfication,  and  labor  rest.*  The  physical  doctrines  of 
Uen<^tus  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ec- 
lectical  system  of  the  kter  Stoics,  and  in  times  still  more 
leceot  there  is  much  in  the  theories  of  ScheUing  and 
Hegel  that  presents  a  striking  though  general  resem- 
Uimce  thereto.^  Hegel  declared  that  the  doctrine  of 
Heraditns,  that  all  things  are  "  perpetual  flux  and  re- 
flux,^ was  an  anticipation  of  his  own  dogma,  ^*  Being  is 
the  same  with  non-being."  **  The  fragments  of  Herac- 
litus  have  been  collected  from  Plutarch,  Stobsus,  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  explain- 
ed by  Schleiermacher  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum 
der  Abkerikumtwissenachqft,  vol  i"  {English  Cydopa- 
dia).  Professor  Bemays,  of  Bonn,  gathered  from  Hip- 
pooates  a  series  of  quotations  from  Heraclitus,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  Heraditea  (1848^.  The 
Epittla  which  bear  the  name  of  Heraclitus  are  spuri- 
mis;  they  are  given,  with  valuable  notes  and  diseerta- 
tiaos,  in  IHe  Heraditischen  Briefe,  em  Beitrag  z,  phUos, 
a.r«%./.»/.(BerL1869).  See  Smith, /Mrt,  o/C/aw.  i?w<7. 
aad  Mytkol.  s.  v. ;  Lewes,  Hist,  qfPhilos.  1867,  i,  65  sq. ; 
Lasaalle,  Die  Phiiasophie  d.  Herakldtos  (BerUn,  1858). 

Heradius.    See  MoxoTHELrrE. 

Herald  only  occurs  in  Dan.iii,4 ;  the  term  there  used 
(ti"^3,  kardz)  is  con;iected  etymologically  (Gesenius, 
Theaaur,  p.  712)  with  the  Greek  Kripvaffot  and  Kpal^ta^ 
mbA  with  our  **  cry."  There  is  an  evident  allusion%>  the 
office  of  the  herald  in  the  expressions  Kripvatfutj  lefjpvK^ 
and  aipuyfia^  which  are  frequent  in  the  N.T.,and  which 
are  bat  inadequately  rendered  by  '*  preach,**  etc.  The 
term  **  herald"  might  be  substituted  in  1  Tim.  ii,  7 ;  2 
lim.  i,  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  5,  as  there  is  evidently  in  these 
passages  an  allusion  to  the  Grecian  games  (q.  v.). 

Herb  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  terms  in  the 
AnUu  Vers,  of  the  Bible :  usually  3^?,  e'seby  any  green 
plant  or  herbage  collectively,  often  rendered  "grass;" 
applied  generally  to  annual  plants  without  woody  stems, 
growing  in  the  fields  (Gen.  ii,  5 ;  iii,  18 ;  Exod.  ix,  22 ; 
X,  12, 15)  and  on  mountains  (Isa.  xlii,  15;  Prov.  xxvii, 
2d),  growing  up  and  setting  seed  (Gen.  i,  11, 12, 29),  and 
serving  as  food  for  man  (Gren.  i,  80 ;  iii,  18 ;  Psa.  civ,  14) 
and  for  beast  (Deut  xi,  15;  Psa.  c\'i,  20;  Jer.  xiv,  6 ; 
Dan.  iv,  15, 23, 32, 83 ;  v,  21) ;  comprehending,  therefore, 
ngeUxbles,  gretnSy  and  sometimes  all  green  herbage  (Amos 
vii,  1, 2).  Hen  are  said  to  "■  flourish  as  a  green  herb" 
(Psa.  txxil,  16;  xdi,7;  Job  v,25);  also  to  wither  (Psa. 
di,  4, 1 1).  Hence,  too,  those  seized  with  fear  and  turn- 
ing pale  (Gr.  "xXtapot)  are  compared  to  the  herb  of  the 
jQd  which  grows  yellow  and  withers  (2  Kings  xix,  26 ; 
La.  xxxvii,  27).  p'J J,  garak'^  properly  signifles  green, 
and  is  applied  to  any  green  thing,  verdure,  foliage  of 
fidda  and  trees  (2  Kings  xix,  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27 ;  xv, 
€,  Exod.  X,  15;  Numb,  xxii, 4;  Psa.  xxxvii,  2;  Gen.  i, 
90;  ix,3) ;  specially  aplant,herb  (DeuLxi,  10;  1  Kings 
xxi,  2) ;  a  portion  of  herbs,  vegetables  (Prov.  xv,  17). 
X^,  de'ske,  and  ^"^^n,  chcUsir',  properly  designate 
griusy  the  first  when  young  and  tender,  the  latter  when 
grown  and  fit  for  mowing.     See  Botai>iy. 

ITX,  6r  (lit.  lights,  in  the  fem.  H^JIK,  drdh',  plural 
rn^ijC,  Sroth',  "occurs  in  two  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  it  b  translated  herb  in  the  AutluYcrs. :  it  b  gen- 
erally Hippoeed  to  indicate  such  plants  as  are  employed 
kg  food.  The  most  ancient  translators  seem,  however, 
to  have  be6n  at  a  loss  for  its  meaning.  Thus  the  Sept. 
ia  one  passage  (2  EUngs  iv,  39)  has  only  the  Heb.  word 
i&  Greek  characters^  iptwO,  and  in  the  other  (Isa.  xxvi, 
19)  Utfui,  heaUng.  The  Yulg.,  and  the  Chaldee  and 
%riae  venioos;,  trandate  oroA  in  the  latter  passage  by 
%4^in  eoaaeqaence  of  confounding  one  Heb.  word  with 
iDodher  according  to  Celsius  {Hierobot.  i,  469).  Rosen- 
moUersgys  that  aroth  occurs  in  its  original  and  generic 


signification  in  Isa.  xxvi,  19,  viz.  green  herbs.  The  fu- 
ture restoration  of  the  Hebrew  people  is  there  announced 
under  the  type  and  figure  of  a  revival  of  the  dead. 
*  Thg  dew  is  a  dew  of  green  herbs,*  says  the  prophet,  i.  e. 
as  by  the  dew  green  herbs  are  revived,  so  shalt  thou, 
being  revived  by  God's  strengthening  power,  flourish 
again.  The  other  passage,  however,  appears  an  obscure 
one  with  respect  to  the  meamng  of  oroth.  Celsius  has, 
with  his  usual  learning,  shovm  that  mallows  were  much 
employed  as  food  in  ancient  times.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  no  proof  adduced  that  orofh 
means  mallows;  there  are  many  other  plants  which 
were  and  still  are  employed  as  ardcles  of  diet  in  the 
East,  as  purslane,  goosefoot,  chenpodiiuns,  lettuce,  en- 
dive, etc  But  oroth  should  be  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pakyoth ;  for  we  find  in  2  Kings  iv,  39,  that 
when  Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal,  and  there  was  a 
dearth  in  the  land,  he  said  unto  his  servant, '  Set  on  the 
great  pot,  and  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets; and  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs 
(oroth),  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
wild  gourds  (pakyoth)  his  lap  full,  and  came  and  shred 
them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  they  knew  them  not.' 
As  pakyoth  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  theyrui^ 
of  one  of  the  gourd  tribe,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  oroth  also  was  the  fruit  of  some  plant,  for 
which  the  ptkyoth  had  been  mistaken.  This  may  be 
admitted,  ss  nothing  better  than  conjecture  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  other  interpretations,  and  as  there 
are  fruits,  such  as  that  of  the  egg-plant,  which  are  used 
as  articles  of  diet,  and  for  which  the  fruit  of  the  pakyoth, 
or  wild  gourd,  might  have  been  mistaken  by  an  igno- 
rant person"  (Kitto).  But  perhaps,  as  this  was  a  time 
of  great  famine,  the  servant  went  out  to  gather  any 
green  vegetable  likely  to  contribute  towards  the  savori- 
ness  and  nutritiousness  of  the  broth,  and  his  mistake 
may  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  any  resemUance  be- 
tween the  pakyoth  and  any  particular  kind  of  oroth  of 
which  he  was  in  quest,  but  rather  from  indiscriminately 
seizing  whatever  vegetable  he  met  with,  without  know- 
ing its  noxious  properties.  Thus  we  may  regard  oroth 
in  both  passages  as  a  general  designation  of  esculent 
plants,  in  this  case  wild  ones.    See  Gourd. 

The  "bitter  herbs"  (0"'^S^,  merorim')  with  which 

the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  eat  the  Passover 
bread  (Exod.  jL  8;  Numb,  ix,  11 :  the  same  Heb.  word 
occurs  also  in  Lam.  iii,  15, "  He  hath  filled  me  with  bit- 
terness, he  hath  made  me  drunken  with  wormwood") 
doubtless  in  general  "  included  the  various  edible  kinds 
of  bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wUd,  which  the 
Israelites  could  with  facility  obtain  in  sufiicient  abun- 
dance to  supply  their  number  either  in  Egypt,  where 
the  first  Passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The  Mishna  (Peso- 
chim.  c.  2,  §  6)  enumerates  five  kinds  of  bitter  herbs — 
chazereth,  *ulshin,  thamcah,  charchabina,  and  maror — 
which  it  was  lawful  to  eat  either  green  or  dried.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  identif}Hng  the  plants  which  these 
words  respectively  denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the 
subject  discussed  by  Bochart  {Ilieroz.  i,  691,  ed.  Rosen- 
mUUer)  and  by  Carpzovius  (Apparat,  Ilist,  Crit.  p.  402). 
AcconUng  to  the  testimony  of  Forskal,  in  Niebuhr's 
Preface  to  the  Description  de  r Arabic  (p.  xliv),  the 
modem  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  eat  lettuce,  or,  if  this 
is  not  at  hand,  bugloss,  with  the  Paschal  lamb.  The 
Greek  word  irtKpig  is  identifi^  by  Sprengel  (Hist,  Itei 
Herb,  i,  100)  with  the  Helminikia  echioides,  lin.,  bristly 
helminthia  (ox-tongue),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  chic- 
ory group.  The  Picris  of  botanists  is  a  genus  closely 
allied  to  the  Helminthia,  Aben  Esra,  in  Celsius  (Hie- 
rob,  ii,  227),  remarks  that,  according  to  the  observations 
of  a  certain  learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Egyptians  al- 
ways used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels  of 
bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  derived  this  cus- 
tom of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from  the  Egyptians 
is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  on  the 
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one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad  should  remind  the  Jews 
of  the  bitterness  of  their  bondage  (Exod.  i,  14),  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  it  should  also  bring  to  their  remem- 
brance their  merciful  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  curious 
to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Aben  £s- 
ra,  the  custom,  for  such  it  appears  to  have  been,  of  dip- 
ping a  morsel  of  bread  into  the  dbh  (rd  rpvpXiov)  which 
prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time.  May  not  rb  TpvfiXiov  be 
the  salad-dish  of  bitter  herbs,  and  rb  ^l/aiitfuov  the  mor- 
sel of  bread  of  which  Aben  Esra  speaks?  The  merdritn 
may  well  be  understood  to  denote  various  sorts  of  bitter 
plants,  such  particularly  as  belong  to  the  crur(/er<B,  as 
some  of  the  bitter  cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  group  of  the 
compositix,  the  hawkweeds,  and  sow-thistles,  and  wild 
lettuces,  which  grow  abundantly  in  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
nai, in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne,  Florula  Si- 
naica^  in  Atmal,  det  Scietic  ATif.  1834;  Strand,  Flor, 
PoUbsL  No.  446,  etc)"  (Smith).    See  Bitter  Herbs. 

Herbart,  Johann  Friedrich,  an  eminent  Gennan 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Oldenburg  May  4, 1776.  He 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen  in  1805,  afterwards  at  Konigsberg  in  1809, 
and  finally  returned  to  Gottingen  in  1838.  He  died 
there,  Aug.  14, 1841.  His  most  important  works  are : 
Kurze  Darttdiung  emea  Planes  z,  phUoioph.  Vorlesungen 
(Gott  1804)  :—Depkaonici  syitemaiis/undctmenio  (Gdtt. 
1805)  '.—AUg,praktuche  PhUosophie  (Gq^g.  1808):— 
Hauptpunkte  d,  Metaphytik  (Gott.  1808) : — Lehrbuch  2. 
EMdhmg  in  d.  PhUot.  (Konigsb.  1815;  4th  ed.  1841)  i— 
Lehrbuch  d,  Psychologie  (Konigsb.  1816 ;  8d  ed.  1834)  :— 
Psycholoffie  als  WiMenschqft  (Konigsb.  1824, 2  parts) : — 
AUg,  Metaphytik  (Konigsb.  1828,  2  parts;  2d  ed.  Halle, 
l^i)i—Gesprache  U,  d.  Bote  (Konigsb.  1817)  i^Encyk, 
d,  PhUosophie  (Konigsb.  1831;  2d  ed.  1841):  — ^no^- 
Hsche  Beleitchtunff  d,  Naturrechtes  u,  d.  Moral  (Gbtting. 
1886) : — Zur  Lehrt  von  der  Freiheit  d,  menschL  Willms 
(Gott.  1836):— Psychohgische  Untersuchungen  (Gotting. 
1889, 2  vols.).  Herbart*s  philosophical  essays  and  pam- 
phlets were  published  by  Hartenstein  (Lpz.  1841--4d,  8 
vols.),  who  also  published  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  {SamnUliche  Werke,  Lpz.  1850-52, 12  vols.). 

Herbart  was  at  first  a  Kantian,  but  afterwards,  influ- 
enced by  the  study  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  he  cre- 
ated a  philosophical  system  of  his  own,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  ingenuity  above  all  the  other  post-Kantian 
systems.  "Although  Herbart  occasionally  professes  to 
be  a  follower  of  Kant,  still  he  is  of  opAion  that  Kant's 
Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  is  almost  without  any  objec- 
tive value,  and  that  its  method  must  be  entirely  aban- 
doned if  metaphysics  are  to  be  founded  on  a  secure  and 
permanent  basis.  Herbart's  realistic  tendency  further 
reminds  us  of  the  monades  of  Leibnitz.  Philosophy, 
according  to  Herbart,  has  not,  like  ordinary  science^ 
any  particular  set  of  subjects  which  are  its  province,  but 
it  consists  in  the  manner  and  method  in  which  any  sub- 
ject whatsoever  is  treated.  The  subjects  themselves 
are  supposed  to  be  known,  and  are  called  by  him  *no- 
tions*  (Begriffe),  so  that  phUoeophy  is  the  methodical 
treatment  and  working  out  of  those  *  notions.'  The  dif- 
ferent methods  of  treatment  constitute  the  main  depart- 
ments of  philosophy.  The  first  of  th^m  is  logic,  which 
considers  the  nature  and  clearness  of  notions  and  their 
combinations.  But  the  contemplation  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves  brings  before  us  notions  which  cause  a  dis- 
cord in  our  thoughts.  This  circumstance  renders  it  nec- 
essary for  us  to  modify  or  change  those  notions  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  naAire  of  each.  By  the  process  of 
modification  or  change  something  new  is  added,  which 
Herbart  calls  the  supplement  or  complement  (ErgfUi- 
zung).  Now  the  second  main  department  of  philosophy 
is  metaphysics,  which  Herbart  defines  to  be  the  science 
of  the  supplementary  notions.  The  method  of  discov- 
ering the  supplementary  notions  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  render  given  facts  which  contain  contradictory 
notions  intelligible,  is,  according  to  him,  the  method  of 
relations,  and  it  is  by  this  method  alone  that  the  other 
notions  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves  can  be  properly 


defined.    Hence  arises  what  he  calls  practical  meta- 
physics, which  is  subdivided  into  psychology,  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  and  natural  theology.    A  third  class 
of  notions,  lastly,  add  something  to  our  conceptions, 
which  produces  either  pleasure  or  displeasure,  and  the 
science  of  these  notions  is  aesthetics,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  given  things,  fimns  a  series  of  theories  of  art, 
which  may  be  termed  practical  sciences.    They  are 
founded  upon  certain  model  notions,  such  as  the  ideas 
of  perfection,  benevolence,  malevolence,  justice,  compen- 
sation, equity,  and  the  like.     In  his  metaphysics  Her- 
bart points  out  three  problems  containing  contradictions, 
viz.  things  with  sevmd  attributes,  change,  and  our  own 
subjectivity  (das  Ich).    In  order  to  solve  these  contra- 
dictions, and  to  make  the  external  and  internal  world 
agree  and  harmonize  so  as  to  become  conceivable,  he 
assumes  that  the  quantity  of  everything  existing  (des 
Seienden)  is  absolutely  simple.    Things  therefore  which 
exist  have  no  attributes  referring  to  ^micc  and  time,  but 
they  stand  in  relation  to  a  something,  which  is  the  es- 
sence t>f  things.    Wherever  this  essence  consists  of  a 
plurality  of  attributes  there  must  also  be  a  plurality  of 
things  or  beings,  and  these  many  simple  things  or  be- 
ings are  the  principles  of  all  things  in  nature,  and  the 
latter,  consequently,  are  nothing  but  aggr^ates  of  sim- 
ple things.     They  exist  by  themselves  in  space  so  far 
as  it  is  conceived  by  our  intellect,  but  not  in  physical 
space,  which  contiuns  only  bodies.     We  do  not  know 
the  real  simple  essence  of  things,  but  we  may  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  internal  and 
external  relations.    When  they  accidentally  meet  in 
spa<A  they  disttui)  one  another,  but  at  the  same  time 
strive  to  preserve  themselves;  and  in  this  manner  they 
manifest  themselves  as  powers,  although  they  neither 
are  powers  nor  have  powers.    By  means  of  these  prin- 
ciples Herbart  endeavors  to  reform  the  whole  system  of 
psychology  which  he  found  established  by  his  predeces- 
sors; for,  according  to  him,  the  soul,  too,  is  a  simple  be- 
ing, and  as  such  it  is  and  remains  unknown  to  us;  and 
it  is  neither  a  subject  for  speculation  nor  for  experi- 
mental psychology.    It  never  and  nowhere  has  any  plu- 
rality of  attributes,  nor  has  it  any  power  or  faculty  of 
receiving  or  producing  anything;  and  the  various  fac- 
ulties usually  mentioned  by  psychologists,  such  as  im- 
agination, reason,  etc.,  which  sometimes  are  at  war  and 
sometimes  in  concord  with  each  other,  are,  according  to 
Herbart,  mere  fictions  of  philosophers.     In  like  manner 
he  denies  that  it  possesses  certain  forms  of  thought  or 
laws  regulating  our  desires  and  actions.    The  soul  as  a 
simple  being,  and  in  its  accidental  association  with  oth- 
ers, is  like  the  latter  subject  to  disturbance,  and  exerts 
itself  for  its  own  preservation.     The  latter  point  is  the 
principal  question  in  Herbart's  psychology',  and  he  en- 
deavors to  deduce  and  calculate  the  whole  life  of  the 
soul,  with  the  aid  of  mathematics,  from  those  mutiud 
disturbances,  checks,  and  from  its  reactions  against 
them.     Hence  he  is  obliged  to  deny  man's  moral  or 
transcendental  freedom,  although  he  allows  him  a  cer- 
tain free  character.    He  maintains  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  because  the  simple  principles  of  all  things  are 
eternal ;  but  he  denies  the  possibility  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  Deity"  {English  Cydop<Kdia^ 
s.  v.).    On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Herbart  -was 
a  careful  observer  of  psychological  phenomena ;  but  that 
speculation,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  not  congenial  to 
him.     See  also  Thilo,  Die  WissenschafiHchkeit  der  nsocL 
specuL  Theologiej  etc  (Leipsic,  1851,  8vo) ;  Tennenumn, 
Mcmual  Hist,  of  PhUosophy^  p.  462;  Morell,  Ifistory  of 
Modem  Philosophy,  p.  482-489;  Schwegler,  J^,  UiMt. 
PhiLf  transL  by  Seelye,  p.  804  sq. ;  HoUenberg,  in  Uer^ 
zog,  Real-Encyklopddief  xix,  630  sq. 

Herbelot,  Babthoix>mew  D*  (or  D^HERSEixyr),  a 
distinguished  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Paris  X>ec. 
4, 1625.  He  studied  at  the  Univerrity  of  his  native 
city,  where  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  He  theti 
visited  Italy,  in  order  to  establish  relations  with  the 
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{de  of  the  Orientil  countries,  of  which  there  were  alarge 
Bnmber  at  GenoAi  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  At  Rome  he 
became  acquainted  with  Lucat  Holateniua  and  Leo  Al- 
latina,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  cardinals  Bar- 
bcnni  and  Grimaldi,  as  well  a»  by  queen  Christina  of 
Sweden.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  received  a  pen- 
non of  1600  feancs  ftom  Fooqaet,  and  was  afterward  j  ap- 
pointed royal  secretary  and  interpreter  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Pkria.  On  a  second  journey  to  Italy  in  1666, 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Feidinand  II,  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  remain,  and  presented  him  with  a  num- 
ber of  Eastern  MSS.,  but  in  vain.  He  returned  to  Par- 
is, where  Colbert  granted  him  again  a  pension  of  1500 
francs,  and  Louis  XIY  appointed  him  professor  of  Sjrriac 
St  the  CoII^;e  of  France,  after  the  death  of  James  d'Au- 
Tcigne  in  1692.  Herbelot  died  Dec  8, 1695.  He  wrote 
BMiotkiqus  OrimtaU,  ou  dictumnaire  univenel  amtenant 
tomi  ee  quifaSt  oonnaitre  les  peupies  de  rOrient,  It  was 
published  after  his  death  by  Ant.  Galland  (Paris,  1697, 
fiiL;  Maestricht,  1776,  foL;  supplement,  1781,  etc ;  best 
sd.  Par.  1782, 8 vo).  The  title  of  this  work  gives  a  good 
idea  (ji  its  character ;  it  b  a  storehouse  of  whatever  be- 
kngi  to  Oriental  literature.  The  book,  however,  is 
moely  a  translation  of  passages  alphabetically  arranged, 
fiom  Hadfi  Khalfah's  bibliographical  dictionary,  and  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  MSS.  Herbelot  did  not  take 
the  troiUile  of  comparing  their  statements  with  those  of 
other  writers,  so  that  it  contains  only  the  views  of  the 
HohammedaiEis  on  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  Still 
it  is  a  very  useful  work  for  students,  and  being  the  only 
one  of  its  land,  is  still  highly  considered.  D^sessarts 
has  given  a  popular  abridgment  of  it  (Paris,  1782,  6 
Toh.  8vo) ;  it  was  translated  into  German  by  Schultz 
(HaBe,  178^1790, 4  vols.  roy.  8vo).  Herbelot  wrote  also 
a  cataiogiie  of  part  of  the  MSS.  contained  in  the  P^- 
Qoe  Library  at  Florence,  which  was  translated  ftom  Ital- 
ian into  Latin,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Schellhom's  Amot- 
mtata  litteraria.  See  Cousin,  £Uo^  de  1/ Herbelot  (in 
the  Journal  de*  Savants^  Jan.  3d,  1696) ;  Perrault,  flom- 
flUf  iBmstres,  ii,  154-158;  Goujet,  Jf^m.  $ur  le  College  de 
Frtart,  iii,  155-158 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxv, 
28a.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Herbert,  Bdward  (Lord  Herbert  op  Cher- 
bckt),  a  distinguished  English  Deist,  was  bom  at  Eyton, 
Siirewsbary,  in  1581  or  1582.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ficd,  served  with  great  credit  in  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  his  xetum  became  one  of  the  most  accom- 
p&^ed  gentlemen  at  the  court  of  James  I,  who  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  sent  him  minister  to 
France  in  1618.  On  a  second  mission  to  France  he  pub- 
fidied  a  work  embodying  the  principles  of  deism,  enti- 
tled TrwAatm*  de  VerUate^  protU  dt^inffuitur  a  lieveia'- 
imme^  etc  (Paris,  1624, 4to).  tn  1631  he  was  made  a  peer. 
In  1645  be  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Tractuhts, 
aditing  to  it  bis  De  ReUgione  Gentilium  (also  published 
srparatdy  at  Amsterdam,  1668,  4to;  and  in  an  English 
tnaalatlQn,  by  Lewis,  The  Ancient  ReUgum  of  the  Gen- 
(flea,  London,  1705,  8vo).  He  died  at  London  Aug.  20, 
1^18.  His  lAfe^  written  by  himtel/y  and  continued  to  his 
published  by  Horace  Walpole  (London,  1764 ; 
edirifw,  with  additions,  London,  1826, 8vo). 

"  Hexbcvt  of  C^erbory  wae  the  contemporary  ofHobbes 
of  ifahnesbary,  to  whose  principles  of  philosophizing  he 
was  direetly  opposed,  notwithstanding  the  striking  coin- 
csdeace  of  many  of  the  resnlta  at  which  tlwy  reepecti  ve- 
ly  ii>wL  He  flMdntained  the  theory  of  innate  ideas, 
and  made  a  certain  instinct  of  the  reason  (rationalis  in- 
stiuetua)  to  be  the  primary  source  of  all  human  knowl- 
edge. Aeoosdiiigly  he  did  not,  with  Aristotle  and  the 
he  mini  to  a  pore  tablet,  or  to  the  tab- 
of  the  scboofanen,  but  to  a  closed  volume  which 
itself  at  the  solicitation  of  outward  nature  acting 
the  seaaea.  Thus  acted  upon,  the  mind  produces 
of  itself  certain  general  or  universal  principles  (com- 
m>iiome»y,  by  reference  to  which  all  debatable 
HM  in  thmciiMrf  asiA  pki 


m  tbedogy  •■*  piniosophy  taay  be  deter- 
imB±Ayxnotm  these  priacii^  at  least,  all  men  are 
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unanimous.  Consistently  with  these  views,  he  does  not, 
with  Hobbes,  make  religion  to  be  founded  on  revelation 
or  historical  tradition,  but  upon  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  God  and  of  divine  things.  The  religion  of  rea- 
son, therefore,  resting  on  such  grounds,  is,  he  argues,  the 
criterion  of  evexy  positive  religion  which  claims  a  foun- 
dation in  reveladon.  No  man  can  appeal  to  revelation 
as  an  immediate  evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  his 
faith,  except  those  to  whom  that  revelation  has  been 
directly  given ;  for  all  others,  the  fact  of  revelation  is  a 
matter  of  mere  tradition  or  testimony.  Even  the  re- 
cipient of  a  revelation  may  hunself  be  easily  deceived, 
since  he  possesses  no  means  of  convincing  himself  of  the 
reality  or  authenticity  of  his  admitted  revelation.  Her- 
bert made  his  own  religion  of  reason  to  rest  upon  the 
following  grounds :  There  is  a  God  whom  man  ought  to 
honor  and  reverence ;  a  life  of  holiness  is  the  most  ac- 
ceptable worship  that  can  be  offered  him ;  sinners  must 
repent  of  their  sins,  and  strive  to  become  better;  and 
after  death  every  one  must  expect  the  rewards  or  pen- 
alties  befitting  the  acts  of  this  life.  Lord  Herbert  is  one 
of  the  numerous  instances  on  record  of  the  little  influ- 
ence which  q)eculative  opinions  exercise  upon  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Maintaining  that  no  revelation  is  credible 
which  is  imparted  to  a  portion  only  of  mankind,  he  nev- 
ertheless claims  the  belief  of  his  hearers  when  he  tells 
them  that  his  doubts  as  to  the  publication  of  his  work 
were  removed  by  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  divine 
will"*  (English  Cgdopeedia),  He  states  the  phenomena 
of  this  reveUtion  as  foUows :  *'  Thus  filled  with  doubts,  I 
was,  on  a  bright  summer  day,  sitting  in  my  room ;  my 
window  to  the  south  was  open ;  the  sun  shone  brightly ; 
not  a  breeze  was  stirring.  I  took  my  book  On  Truth 
into  my  hand,  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  pra3red  de- 
voutly in  these  words :  *  O  thou  one  God,  thou  author 
of  this  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  thou  giver  of  all 
inward  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  thou  giver  of 
all  inward  light,  I  implore  thee,  according  to  thine  infi- 
nite mercy,  to  pardon  my  request,  which  is  greater  than 
a  sinner  should  make.  I  am  not  sufficiently  convinced 
whether  I  may  publish  this  book  or  not  If  its  publica- 
tion shall  be  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech  thee  to  give  me  a 
sign  from  heaven ;  if  not,  I  will  suppress  it.'  I  had 
scarcely  finished  these  words  when  a  loud,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  gentle  sound  came  from  heaven,  not 
like  any  sound  on  earth.  This  comforted  me  in  such  a 
manner,  and  gave  me  such  satisfaction,  that  I  connd- 
ered  my  prayer  as  having  been  heard."  His  style  is 
very  obscure,  and  his  writings  have  been  but  little  read, 
in  spite  of  the  talent  and  subtlety  of  thought  which 
they  evince.  He  is  properly  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  English  Deists,  although  he  was  him- 
self a  sceptic  of  a  very  high  and  pure  sort  rather  than 
an  infidel  Herbert  did  not  profess,  in  his  writings,  to 
oppose  Christianity,  but  held  that  hb  "  five  articles"  em- 
braced the  substance  of  what  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. "  The  ideas  which  his  writings  contributed  to  De- 
istical  speculation  are  two,  viz.  the  examination  of  the 
universal  principles  of  religion,  and  the  appeal  to  an  in- 
ternal illuminating  influence  superior  to  revelation,  *  the 
inward  light,'  aS  the  test  of  religious  truth.  This  was 
a  phrase  not  imoommon  in  the  17th  century.  It  was 
used  by  the  Puritans  to  mark  the  appeal  to  the  spiritual 
iaatiatiu,  the  heaven-taught  feelings ;  and, later, by  mys- 
tics, like  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  to  imply  an  appeal 
to  an  internal  sense.  But  in  Heihert  it  differs  from 
these  in  bekig  universal,  not  restricted  to  a  few  persons, 
and  in  being  intellectual  rather  than  emotional  or  spirit- 
ual" (Farrar,  Critical  NiMorg^  p.  120).  For  an  examina- 
tion and  refutation  of  his  theory  of  religion,  see  Leland, 
Deistieal  Writers,  letter  i,  andHalyburtbn,  NaL  JReHg- 
ion  (Works,  1835,  8vo<,  p.  258).  See  also  Kortholt,  De 
Tribus  impostoribus  (Herbert,  Hobbes,  Spinoza;  Hamb. 
1701, 4to);  Van  Mfldert,J5oyfeZ>c<iir«»,  1888;  Remusat, 
Rexm^  dt9  deux  Mondes,  1854,  p.  692;  Farrar,  Critical 
HisL  of  Free  Thought,  lect  iv ;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doctrines, 
bk.  ii,  ch.  ir,  §  2  i  Contea^rarg  Reviewj  July,  1869. 
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Herbert,  George,  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  was  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle  April  3, 1598. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fel- 
low in  1616.  In  the  year  1619  he  was  made  university 
orator,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  in  that 
capacity  to  James  I  excited  the  monarch's  attention, 
who  declared  him  to  be  the  jewel  of  that  imiversity, 
and  gave  him  a  sinecure  of  £120  per  annum.  He  be- 
came intimate  with  Bacon  and  Wotton,  and  had  pros- 
pects of  great  success  in  public  life,  but  the  death  of  his 
friends,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of  Ham- 
ilton, followed  by  that  of  king  James,  frustrated  these 
expectations,  and  Herbert  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  ministr}'.  He  was  accordingly  ordained,  and 
in  1626  was  made  prebendary  of  Layton,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincohi.  In  1630  he  became  rector  of  Bemerton, 
near  Salisbury.  A  quotidian  ague  soon  destroyed  his 
health,  and  he  died  in  1633.  George  Herbert's  piety 
was  humble  and  profound.  He  was  zealous  in  his  pas- 
toral duties ;  an  tmdue  reverence  for  ceremonies,  as  such, 
was  his  chief  failing.  A  beautiful  sketch  of  him  is  given 
in  Walton's  Lices  (often  reprinted).  "  Men  like  George 
Herbert  are  rare.  It  is  not  his  wide  learning,  nor  his 
refined  taste ;  not  his  high  ^irit,  nor  hb  amiability,  nor 
his  strictness  of  hfc;  but  the  rare  combination  in  one 
person  of  qiuilities  so  diversely  beautiful.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  all  learning,  human  and  divine ;  yet  his  learning 
is  not  what  strikes  the  reader  most,  it  b  so  thoroughly 
controlled  and  subordinated  by  his  lively  wit  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, both  personal  and  such  as  belonged  to  his  rank, 
not  lost  in  indolence,  nor  wasted  in  trivialities,  but  all 
combined  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  then  de- 
voted to  the  highest  purposes"  {Christian Rememhrcauxr^ 
1862,  p.  137),  His  writings  include  The  Temple :  sa- 
cred Poems  and  private  Ejaculations  (Lond.  1633, 12mo ; 
and  many  editions  since,  in  various  forms) : — The  Coun- 
try Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of  holy  Life  (many 
editions).  There  are  several  editions  of  his  complete 
works,  such  as,  WorkSy  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Walton^s 
Life  and  Cokridge^s  Notes  (London^  1846, 2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Works,  with  Sketch  of  his  Life  by  Jerdan  (1853,  small 
8vo;  not  including  all  of  Herbert's  works);  Works, 
Prose  and  Verse,  edited  by  Willmott  (1854,  8vo);  Life 
and  Writings  of  G,  Herbert  (Boston,  1851, 12mo).  The 
best  edition  of  his  Works  is  Pickering's  (Lond.  1850,  2 
vols.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  829;  Middle- 
ton,  Evangelical  Biography,  iii,  48 ;  Christian  Examiner, 
vol.  H;  Brit.  Qtiarterly  Review,  April,  1854,  art,  ii. 

Her^cul^s  (^HparXijc)  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace  iv, 
19  as  the  Tyrian  god  to  whom  the  Jewish  high-priest 
Jason  sent  a  religious  embassy  {Baapoi),  with  the  offer- 
ing of  300  drachma;  of  silver.  That  this  Tyrian  Her- 
cules (Herod,  ii,  44)  is  the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Baal  is 
evident  from  a  bilingual  Phoenician  inscription  found  at 
Malta  (described  by  Gesenius,  Monum,  Ling,  Phcm,  i,  96), 
in  which  the  Phoenician  words,  "  To  our  Lord,  to  Mel- 
karth,  the  Baal  of  Tyre,"  are  represented  by  the  Greek 
'Hpa/rXti  'Apx»77««<.  Moreover,  Herakles  and  Astarte 
are  mentioned  together  by  Josephus  {Ant.xm,  6, 3),  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  arc  in  the 
Old  Testament  The  further  identity  of  this  Tyrian 
Baal  with  the  Baal  whom  the  idolatrous  Israelites  wor- 
shipped is  evinced  by  the  following  arguments,  as  stated 
chiefly  by  Movers  {Die  Phonicier,  \,  178).  The  worship 
of  Baal,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  was 
put  down  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii,  4),  and  the  effects  of 
that  suppression  appear  to  have  lasted  through  the  next 
few  centuries,  as  Baal  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
idols  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  5-8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13), 
nor  among  those  worshipped  in  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
12),  or  in  Samaria,  where  we  only  read  of  the  golden 
calves  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  28 ;  xv,  26).  That 
worship  of  Baal  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  continuation  or 
revival  of  the  old  Canaanitish  idolady  (although  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  identity  of  both  Baals), 


but  was  introduced  directly  from  Phoenicia  by  AhaVa 
marriage  with  the  Sidonian  princess  Jezebel  (1  Kings 
xvi,  81).  In  like  manner,  the  establishment  of  this 
idolatry  in  Judah  is  ascribed  to  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  a  daughter  of  Jezebel  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant, 
viii,  13, 1;  ix,6,6). 

The  power  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Melkarth,  Baal,  Ado- 
nis, Moloch,  and  whatever  his  other  names  are,  was  that 
which  originates,  sustains,  and  destroys  life.  These 
functions  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  Phoenicians, 
were  represented,  although  not  exclusively,  by  the  sun, 
the  influence  of  which  both  animates  vegetation  by  its 
genial  warmth,  and  scorches  it  up  by  its  fervor  (see  Da- 
vis, Carthage,  p.  276-9). 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  worship  of  the  Tjiian 
Hercules  is  preser\'ed  by  the  classical  writers,  and  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  Phoenician  colonies,  and  not  to  the 
mother  state.  The  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  thunny-fish 
were  sacred  to  him,  and  are  often  found  on  Phoenician 
coins.  Pliny  expressly  testifies  that  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  up  every  year  to  the  Carthaginian  Hercules 
{nist.  Nat.  xxxvi,  v,  12),  which  coincides  with  what  is 
stated  of  Baal  in  Jer.  xix,  5,  and  with  the  acknowledged 
worship  of  Moloch.  Mention  is  made  of  public  embas- 
sies sent  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to  honor 
the  national  god  (Arrian,  Alex,  ii,  24;  Q.  Curt,  iv,  2; 
Polyb.  xxxi,  20),  and  this  fact  places  In  a  clearer  light 
the  offence  of  Jason  in  sending  envoys  to  his  festival 
(2  Mace  iv,  19). 

Movers  endeavors  to  show  that  Herakles  ^d  Her- 
cules are  not  merely  Greek  and  Latin  8>nionymcs  for 
this  god,  but  that  they  are  actually  derived  from  his 
true  Phoenician  name.  This  original  name  he  supposes 
to  have  consisted  of  the  s^'Uables  *ii<  (as  found  in  "^^iK, 
lion,  and  in  other  words),  meaning  strong,  and  ^2,  from 
hD^,to  conquer;  so  that  the  compoimd  means  Ar  con- 
quers. This  harmonizes  with  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  idea  represented  by  Hercules  as  the  destroyer  of 
Typhonic  monsters  {I,  c,  p.  430).  Melkarth,  the  M«Xi- 
KapOoQ  of  Sanchoniathon,  occurs  on  coins  only  in  the 
form  nip7!S.  We  must  in  this  case  assume  that  a 
kaph  has  been  absorbed,  and  resolve  the  word  into  T^^tz 
Kn")p,  king  of  the  city,  vokiovxoC'  The  bilingual  in- 
scription renders  it  by  'Apxny^rtjc ;  and  it  is  a  title  of 
the  god  as  the  patron  of  the  city. — Kitto,  s,  v.  See  Baal. 

Herd  (prop,  ^ijja,  of  neat  cattle ;  *l^?,  a  flock  of 
smaller  animals;  HISpp,  as  property;  dytXrj,  a  drove). 
The  herd  was  greatly  regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosiuc  period.    Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a. 
blessing,  and  its  decrease  as  a  curse  (Gen.  xiii,  2 ;  Deut. 
vii,  14;  xxviii,  4;  Psa.  cvii,  88;  cxliv,  14;  Jer.  Ii,  28). 
The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next  to  horse  and 
mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the  thing  of  greatest 
value  which  was  commonly  possessed  (1  Kings  xviii, 
5).  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  Saul's  threat  (1  Sam.  xi,  7). 
The  herd  yielded  the  most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Numb, 
vii,  3 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  31 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  8) ;  also  flesh-meat  and 
milk,  chiefly  converted,  probably,  into  butter  and  cheese 
(Deut  xxxii,  14 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29),  which  such  milk 
yields  more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle  (Arist. 
Jlist,  Anim,  iii,  20).    The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly  ever 
slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  both  for  sacrificial  and  con- 
vivial purposes,  the  young  animal  was  preferred  (Exod. 
xxix,  1)— perhaps  three  years  might  be  the  age  up  to 
which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xv,  9) — and  is  qxkken 
of  as  a  special  dainty  (Gen.  x^  ii,  8;  Amos  vi,  4;  Luke 
XV,  23).    The  case  of  Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exi> 
gency  (Judg.  vi,  25),  and  exceptional    So  that  of  the 
people  (1  Sam.  xiv,  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess. 
The  agricultural  and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox  in 
ploughing,  threshing,  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (1  Chron. 
xii,  40 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  1),  made  such  a  slaughtering  seem 
wasteful ;  nor,  owing  to  difficulties  of  grazing,  fattening^, 
etc,  is  beef  the  product  of  an  Eastern  climate.     Tbc 
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Jordan  to  share  the  toils  of  conquest  (Deut  iii,  19),  i.  e. 
probably  in  some  pastures  closely  adjoiuing,  like  the 
^  suburbs"  appointed  for  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Numb. 
XXXV,  2,  8 ;  Josh,  xxi,  2).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  al- 
lowed as  a  prey  in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut  xx,  14 ; 
Josh,  viii,  2),  and  the  case  of  Amalek  is  exceptbnal, 
probably  to  mark  the  extreme  curse  to  which  that  peo- 
ple was  devoted  (Exod.  :<\-ii,  14 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  8).  The 
occupation  of  herdsman  was  honorable  in  early  times 
(Gen.  xlvii,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  29 ;  xxviii, 
1).  Saul  himself  resumed  it  in  the  inter\*al  of  his  cares 
as  king ;  also  Doeg  was  certainly  high  in  his  confidence 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Joseph's  breth- 
ren ^*  rulers  over  his  cattle."  David's  herd-masters  were 
among  his  chief  officers  of  state.  In  Solomon's  time  the 
relative  importance  of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce 
grew,  but  it  was  still  extensive  (Eccles.  ii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv, 
23).  It  must  have  greatly  suffered  firom  the  inroads  of 
the  enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed.  Uzziah,  however  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii,  28,  29),  resum- 
ing conmiand  of  the  open  country,  revived  it.  Josiah 
also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (xxxv,.7-9).  The 
prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this  occupation  (Amos  i, 
1 ;  vii,  14).    A  goad  was  used  (Judg.  iii,  81 ;  1  Sam. 

xiii,  21,  "»^^P,  I?'!'?)*  being,  as  mostly,  a  staff 
armed  with  a  spike.  For  the  word  Herd  as  ap- 
plied to  swine,  see  Swixe.  On  the  general  subject, 
Ugolini,  xxxix,  De  Re  Ru$t^  vett,  Hebr,  c.  ii,  will  be 
found  nearly  exhaustive.— Smith.    See  Cattle. 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried  von,  one  of  the 
most  variously  gifted  of  German  writers,  was  bom 
August  25,  1744,  at  Mohrungen,  in  East  Prussia, 
where  his  father  kept  a  little  girls'-schooL  His 
early  training  was  strict  and  religious.  A  preach- 
er named  Trescho  taught  him  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  the  pastor's  books  of  theology  were  devoured 

„      .      ,  ,        ^  ^^.-    ^  .  J      .w   ^  by  the  young  student.    A  complaint  in  the  eyes 

Egyptian  deformed  Oxherd,  so  represented  on  the  Monu-   kI^..^!,,.  k:«,  ..«j«-  *k«  «/>f;««  VvT-  i?.»«on  »«» 
menta  to  mark  contempt.    (Wilkinson.)  brought  hmi  under  the  notice  of  a  Russian  sur- 

geon, who  offered  to  instruct  him  in  surgery  gra- 


miiDsl  was  bn^en  to  service  probably  in  his  third  year 
(bi.  XV,  6;  Jer.  xl>'iii,  34 ;  comp.  Pliny,  II,  X,  viii,  70, 
ei  ?v.).  In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in 
the  wste  lands,  eq)ecially  in  the  ''south"  region,  herds 
glazed  there;  e.  g.  in  Garmel,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10).  Dothan 
ilao,  Misbor,  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxvii,  17 ;  comp.  Rob- 
inwn,  iii,  122;  Stanley,  S.  ami  Pal  p.  247,  260,  484;  1 
Qiroa.  xxvii,  29;  Isa.  Ixv,  10)  were  favorite  pastures. 
For  such  purposes  Uzziah  built  towers  in  the  wilderness 
(i  Chron.  xxvi,  19).  Not  only  grass,  but  foliage,  b  ac- 
cq)table  to  the  ox,  and  the  woods  and  hills  of  Bashan 
and  Gilead  afforded  both  abundantly ;  on  such  upland 
(7^1, 10;  Ixv,  12)  pastures  cattle  might  graze,  as  also, 
of  course,  by  river  aides,  when  driven  by  the  heat  from 
the  regions  of  the  "  wilderness."  Especially  was  the 
eastern  table-land  (Ezek.  xxxix,  18 ;  Numb,  xxxii,  4) 
'^a  place  for  cattle,"  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  who  settled  there,  retained 
mnething  of  the  nomadic  character  and  handed  down 
gome  image  of  the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley,  8,  and  PaL 
p.  32-1, 3i5).  Herdamen  in  Egypt  were  a  low,  perhaps 
(he  lowest,  caste;  hence,  as  Joseph's  kindred,  through 
his  position,  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  highest 


castesv  they  are  described  as  ''an  abomination ;**  but  of 
the  abundance  of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there 
bestowed  on  them,  there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii,  6, 17 ; 
£xod.  ix,  4,  20).  Brands  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
ownere'  herds  (Wilkinson,  iii,  8, 195;  iv,  125-131).  So 
the  ph^oe  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especiaUy  the  cattle 
(P^  Ixxviii,  48),  the  firstborn  of  which  also  were  smit- 
ten (Exod.  xii,  29).  The  Israelites  departing  stipulated 
for  (Exod.  X,  26)  and  took  "much  cattle"  with  them 
(xil  38).  See  Exode.  Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the 
toditions  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period, 
nd  became  almost  a  part  of  that  greatness.  They  are 
the  aibject  of  [m>vidential  care  and  legislative  ordinance 
(Exod.xx,10;  xxi,28;  xxxiv,  19;  Lev.  xix,  19;  xxv, 
";  Dent xi,  15;  xxii,  1,4,10;  xxv, 4;  PBa.civ,  14;  Isa. 
x^  23;  Jon.  iv,  11),  and  even  the  Levites,  though  not 
bsUing  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Numb,  xxxv,  2, 8). 
^lien  pastm:e  (ailed,  a  mixture  of  various  grains  (called, 
Job  ri,  5,  b-^ba,  rendered  "  fodder"  in  the  A.  V.,  and,  Isa. 
3^  24,  "provender;"  compare  the  Roman ybrro^  and 
^yaoim,  niny,  xviil,  10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  *)aP, 
"chopped  straw"  (Gen.  xxiv,  25;  Isa.  xi,  7;  Ixv,  25), 
vhicb  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine,  and 
<>^  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls.  These  last  formed 
a  important  adjonct  to  cattle-keeping,  being  indispen- 
sibk  for  shelter  at  certain  seasons  (Exod.  ix,  6,  19). 
^  bod,  after  its  harvest  duty  was  done,  which  prob- 
>bhr  caoaed  it  to  be  in  high  condition,  was  especiaUy 
*>^  caring  for;  at  the  same  time,  most  open  paa- 
tares  wookl  have  fjuled  because  of  the  heat  It  was 
t^  pfobaUy  stalled,  and  would  continue  so  until  vege- 
'Kioii  retnmed.  Hence  the  Mure  of  ^  the  herd"*  from 
''the  stalls'*  is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scarcity  (Hab. 
B».l7).  «Calve8  0fthe8tall"(MaLiv,2;Prov.xv,17) 
■«  the  objects  of  watchful  care.  The  Reubenites,  etc., 
kotowed  thdr  cattle  "  in  dties**  when  they  passed  the 


tis.  Herder  accepted  the  offer,  but  at  Konigsberg 
fainted  at  the  first  dissection  which  he  attended,  and 
thereupon  resolved  to  study  theology.  He  gained  the 
acquaintance  of  persons  who  appreciated  him,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  place  as  instructor  in  the  Frederick's  Col- 
lege at  Konigsberg.  Here  he  became  intimate  with 
Kant  and  Hamann,  who  greatly  inflnenced  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mind.  With  the  most  indefatigable  indus- 
try he  studied  philosophy,  natural  science,  history,  and 
languages,  and  in  1764  became  assistant  at  the  cathe- 
dral school  at  Riga,  to  which  office  that  also  of  preacher 
was  attached.  Here  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  great 
celebrity  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Some  literary  disputes  dis- 
gusted him,  and  he  went  to  France,  and  was  there  cho- 
sen by  the  prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg  as  his  travel- 
ling companion.  He  would  have  gone  from  France  to 
Italy  had  he  not  been  arrested  by  the  complaint  in  his 
eyes  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Gothe.  In  1776  he  was  called  to  Weimar  as  court 
preacher,  and  in  that  little  capital,  then  celebrated  as 
the  Athens  of  Germany,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  respected  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  active  promoter 
of  education  and  other  public  improvements,  and  labor- 
ing nnweariedly  in  his  multifarious  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  Dec  18, 1803.  Herder's  literary  activity  was 
enormous.  There  is  hardly  a  field  of  literature  which 
he  left  unexplored.  His  collected  writings  amount  to 
sixty  volumes  (Sammtliche  Werhe,  Stuttgardt,  1827-80, 
60  vols.  18mo;  also  45  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Heyne  and 
Midler,  Tubmgen,  1805-1820).  They  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes — History,  Belles-Lettres,  Philosophy, 
and  Theology.  In  philosophy,  Herder  was  rather  an 
observer  than  a  metaphysician.  His  reputation  in  that 
field  rests  chiefiy  on  his  Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  Merutch'- 
heU  (4th  ed.  Leips.  1841, 2  vols.),  translated  into  English 
by  Churchill,  under  the  title  Outline*  of  a  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  Man  (2d  edit.  London,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo). 
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Ab  a  theologian,  Herder  is  noted  not  for  science  or  sya- 
tern  so  much  as  for  his  freedom  of  thought  and  his  ge- 
nial spirit.  In  some  respects  he  was  the  precursor  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  his  rationalism,  though  low  enough, 
was  of  a  totally  different  school  from  that  of  Semler, 
Paulus,  and  the  neologists  generally.  He  sought  es- 
pecially to  render  BibUcal  studies  more  profitable  by 
making  them  more  free,  anS  by  investing  them  with  a 
human  and  scientific  interest  In  his  work  on  the  Geist 
der  ebraischen  Pome  (1782 ;  translated  by  Dr.  Marsh,  of 
Vermont,  under  the  title  Spirit  ofHtbrew  Poetry ,  1883, 
2  vols.  12mo),  he  dwelt  especially  on  the  sesthetical  and 
human  side  of  the  Bible,  which,  in  his  view,  instead 
of  weakening  its  claims  to  divine  authority,  greatly 
strengthens  them.  He  was  the  first  to  show  critically 
the  poetical  beauties  of  the  Bible,  which  he  did  not  con- 
sider as  mere  ornaments,  but  rather  as  being  grounded 
in  the  inner  nature  of  the  revelation,  and  not  to  be  sep- 
arated from  a  correct  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  O.  T.  Though  others,  Lowth  for  instance, 
had  already  treated  this  subject  of  the  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews, none  had  seen  so  deeply  into  its  nature,  or  shown 
so  plainly  the  true  spirit  which  pervaded  it.  By  this 
poetical  consideration  of  the  O.  T.  history,  and  of  the  se- 
ries of  religious  precepts  based  on  this  history,  he  rid 
the  Bible  from  the  mistakes  of  such  interpreters  as  Mi- 
chaelis  and  others.  His  alteste  Urkunde  d,  Menschenge- 
schlechts,  eine  nack  Jahrhunderten  enthiilite  heilige  Schrift, 
which  appeared  in  1774,  revolutionized  the  sjrstem  of  O.- 
T.  exegesis  by  attempting  to  treat  the  history  of  crea- 
tion (Gen.  i)  from  a  difierent  stand-point  from  the  one 
which  generally  prevailed.  In  his  Erlautenmgen  z,  N. 
T,  aus  einer  neu  erdjffneten  morgenUindischen  Quelle  (the 
Zend  Avesta),  which  he  published  in  1775,  he  also  en- 
deavored to  render  the  exegesis  of  the  N.  T.  more  ac- 
curate and  profound,  by  showing  the  influence  of  Par- 
seeism  on  the  Hebrew  and,  incidentally,  on  the  Chris- 
tian mode  of  thought  He  worked  especially  on  the 
books  of  James  and  Jude,  under  the  title  oi  Brief e  ztceier 
BrOderJesu  in  unserm  Kanon  (1775),  and  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  Das  Buck  v,  der  Zukunft  des  fferm  (Riga,  1779). 
In  the  former  work  he  considers  James  and  Jude  as  the 
real  brothers  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  flesh,  while 
in  the  second  he  maintains  that  the  predictions  of  the 
Apocal3rpse  were  fulfilled  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Herder  also  wrote  on  various  points  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  New -Testament  revelation  and  of  Bibli- 
cal dogmatics,  especially  in  his  ChristlicJie  Schrifieiu 
In  these  he  treats  of  the  gift  of  tongues  on  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost ;  of  the  resurrection  as  a  point  of 
faith,  history,  and  dogma;  of  the  Redeemer  as  pre- 
sentCKl  in  the  three  gospels;  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world;  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  of 
religion,  doctrinal  meanings,  usages,  etc  "One  of  the 
chief  services  of  Herder  to  Christianity  was  his  persist- 
ent labor  to  elevate  the  pastoral  office  to  its  original  and 
proper  dignity.  He  hdd  that  the  pastor  of  the  churoh 
should  not  be  solely  a  learned  critic,  but  the  minister  of 
the  common  people.  In  his  day  the  pastor  was  consid- 
ered the  mere  instrument  of  the  state,  a  sort  of  theolog- 
ical policeman — a  degradation  which  Herder  could  hard- 
ly permit  himself  to  think  of  without  violent  indigna- 
tion. In  his  Liters  on  the  Study  of  Theology ^  published 
in  1780,  and  in  subsequent  smaller  works,  he  sought  to 
evoke  a  generation  of  theologians,  who,  being  imbued 
with  his  own  ideas  of  humanity,  would  betake  them- 
selves to  the  edification  of  the  humble  mind.  He  would 
eject  scholasticism  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  show 
to  his  readers  that  simplicity  of  inquiry  is  the  safest 
way  to  happy  results.  He  would  place  the  modem  pas- 
tor, both  in  his  relations  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
in  the  respect  awarded  him  by  the  world,  close  beside 
the  patriarch  and  prophet  of  other  days ;  and  that  man, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  pastor  who 
could  neglect  the  individual  requirements  of  the  souL 
According  to  Herder,  the  theologian  should  be  trained 
from  childhood  in  the  knowledge  of  the  BiUe  and  of 


practical  religion.    Youth  should  have  ever  before  them 
the  example  of  pious  parents,  who  were  bringing  them 
up  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  doctrines  of  divine 
truth.     To  choose  theol<^y  for  a  profession  from  mer- 
cenary aims  would  preclude  all  possibility  of  pastoral 
usefulness.     *  Let  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible  be  your 
morning  and  evening  food,'  was  his  advice  to  a  young 
preacher.     Some  of  the  most  eloquent  words  frcnn  his 
pen  were  written  against  the  curtomary  moral  preach- 
ing which  so  much  afflicted  him.    *  AVhy  don^t  you  come 
down  from  your  pulpits,'  he  asks, '  for  they  cannot  be  of 
any  advantage  to  you  in  preaching  such  things  ?   What 
is  the  use  of  all  these  Gothic  churohes,  altars,  and  such 
matters  ?    No,  indeed !    Religion,  true  religion,  must  re- 
turn to  the  exercise  of  its  original  functions,  or  a  preach- 
er will  become  the  most  indefinite,  idle,  and  indifferent 
thing  on  earth.     Teachers  of  religion,  true  servants  of 
God's  word,  what  have  you  to  do  in  our  century  ?     The 
harvest  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few ;  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  out  laborers  who 
will  be  something  more  than  bare  teachers  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.     More  than  this,  help  yourselves!'     The 
counsel  given  by  Herder  to  others  was  practised  first  by 
himself.    He  lived  among  critical  minds,  who  spumed 
humble  pastoral  work,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty,  and  there- 
fore discharged  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.   His  preach- 
ing was  richly  lucid,  and  not  directed  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent portion  of  his  auditors.    He  took  up  a  plain  truth 
and  strove  to  make  it  plainer.     Yet,  while  the  masses 
were  most  benefited  by  his  simplicity  of  pulpit  conver- 
sation, those  gifted  men  who  thought  with  him  arose 
from  their  seats  profoundly  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  Go^L    A  witty  vrriter  of  the  time, 
Sturz,  gives  an  a«count  of  Herder's  preaching  that 
throws  some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  plain, 
earnest  exposition  of  God's  word  alwa3r8  affected  the  in- 
different auditor.    *  You  should  have  seen,'  says  this  man, 
^  how  every  rustling  sound  was  hushed  and  each  curious 
glance  was  chained  upon  him  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
We  were  as  still  as  a  Moravian  congregation.   All  hearts 
opened  themselves  spontaneously ;  every  eye  hung  upon 
him  and  wept  unwonted  tears ;  deep  sighs  escaped  from 
every  breast    My  dear  friend,  nobody  preaches  like 
him' "  (Hurst,  History  of  Rationalism^  ch.  vii) .    See  Her- 
zog,  ReaUEnqfklop,  v,  747 ;  Ermnerungen  aus  d,  Ldten 
Herder's  (Tubingen,  1820, 8vo);  Quinet,  Ideen  z,  GescK 
(Par.  1834) ;  E.  G.  Herder,  Herder's  CharacterbUd  (Er- 
lang.  1846,  6  vols.) ;  article  by  Bancroft,  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  July,  1836,  p.  216 ;  Menzel,  German  Liter- 
ature  (American  translation,  ii,  419) ;  review  of  Marsh's 
translation,  Christian  Examiner^  xviii,  167 ;  Hagenbacb, 
History  of  the  Church  in  the  ISth  and  19/A  Centuries, 
translated  by  Hurst,  vol.  ii,  lectures  i-v. 

Herdman  (prop.  ^{^tS,  a  tender  of  oxen ;  in  dis- 
tinction from  MJ'^"',  a  feeder  of  sheep;  but  practically 
the  two  occupations  were  generaUy  united).  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Hebrews  were  a  pastoral  people. 
Abraham  and  his  sons  were  masters  of  herds  and  flocks, 
and  were  regulated  in  their  movements  very  much  by  a 
regard  to  the  necessities  of  their  cattle,  in  which  their 
wealth  almost  entirely  consisted.  In  Egypt  the  Israel- 
ites were  known  as  keepers  of  cattle.  When  they  left 
Egypt,  they,  notwithstanding  the  oppressions  to  -which 
they  had  been  subjected,  took  with  them  ^  flocks  and 
herds"  (Exod.  xii,  38) ;  and  though  during  their  vran- 
derings  in  the  wilderness  their  stock  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity greatly  reduced,  before  they  entered  Canaan  they 
had  so  replenished  it  by  their  conquests  in  the  pastoral 
regions  beyond  Jordan  that  they  took  with  them  a 
goodly  mimber  of  animals  wherewith  to  begin  their  new 
life  in  the  land  that  had  been  promised  them.  Of  that 
land  large  tracts  were  suited  for  pasturage ;  certain  of 
the  tribes  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  pastoral 
occupations;  and  traces  of  a  nomadic  life  amon^  other 
trib^  than  those  settled  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  are 
found  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  monarchy  (compare 
1  Chron.  iv,  88-48). 
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The  putOTsl  liTc  bu  alwaji  had  ■  charm  fur  the 
Sbemidc  peoples;  and  among  them,  aa  well  u  among 
Kber  natiutu,  it  has  always  been  held  in  bonor.  In  the 
open  and  spacious  fields  bordering  on  the  Jordan  and  in 
the  hill  oHintiy  or  Palestine  it  is  a  life  oT  comparative 
eue  and  of  great  independence  even  in  the  present  day  -, 
nvn  poasesaed  of  ftocks  and  herds  become  quietly  and 
graduallf  rich  without  any  sevete  exertion  or  anxiety ; 
■ud  but  for  feuds  among  themselves,  the  oppreMion  of 
■qinioTs,  and  the  predatory  tendency  of  theii  Itn  re- 
■pcctaUe  n^hbors,  Iheir  Ufe  might  flow  on  in  an  al- 
most unbroken  tranquillity.  The  wealth  of  sheilu  and 
onin  is  measured  chiefly  by  (he  number  of  theii  flocks 
and  boda;  and  men  who  would  count  it  an  intolerable  . 
iodignity  to  be  constrained  to  engage  in  any  handicrafl 
gecupatim,  or  even  in  mercantile  advcntore,  fuIAI  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  the  duties  which  their  pasloial 
life  impnac^  upon  them.  It  waa  the  same  in  ancient 
dmea.  Job's  substance  consisted  chiefly  of  caule,  his 
■realth  in  which  made  him  the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
of  the  East  (i,  3).  The  flrst  two  kings  of  luacl,  Saul 
uid  David,  came  from  "  following  the  herd"  to  ascend 
Ihe  throne  (1  Sam.  ix;  xi,  Gj  Pu.  Ixxviii,  TO).  Men  ! 
'Toy  great,"  like  Sabal,  derived  their  riches  from  their 
Bodks,  and  tbdnselrcs  superintended  the  operations  con- 
atcUd  with  the  care  of  them  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2  sq.).  Ab- 
■lom,  the  prince  of  Israel,  had  a  sheep-farm,  and  pcr- 
■Hially  occupied  himself  with  its  duties  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23). 
Ueaha,  kiog  of  Moab,  was  "  a  sheepmaster"  OplS,  2 
Kiaff  iii,*).  The  daughters  of  chiefs  and  wealthy  pro- 
pDMon  did  not  thinlc  it  beneath  them  to  tend  the  flocks 
and  beidsof  th^r  family  (Geii.xxU,9  [comp.xxir,  15, 
19] ;  Eiod.  ii,  IG :  comp.  Homer,  /I.  vi.  423 ;  Oi^i.  xii, 
121 ;  liii,  221 ;  Varro,  De  lit  RuH.  ii,  1),  The  proudest 
title  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  that  of  shepherds  of  Ihe 
paofilre  (Jer.  xxiii,  4 ;  Ejek.  jixxiv,  2,  etc. ;  comp.  iroip- 
n(  A^p  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  pauim,  and  Plato,  Dt 
Brp.  iv,  15,  p.  440,  D.),  and  God  himself  condescended 
tD  be  addreaaed  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  (Paa.  bux,  I), 
and  was  tnnted  in  hy  his  piotts  servants  as  their  sh^ 
had  (PSB.  xxiii,  1).  la  later  times  the  title  of  shep- 
herd wa  giTen  to  the  teachers  and  leaden  of  the  syna- 
;iiSa«,who  were  called  D'Dl^B  (Ughtfoot,  Hot.  Ilth. 
•a  JVeiU.  ir,  23)  ;  but  this  was  unknown  to  the  tim«9  be- 
(Jte  Christ. 

Br  Ihe  wealthier  piiprietoTS  their  flocks  and  herds 
were  jdaced  under  the  charge  of  servants,  who  bore  the 
d^gaation  of  TVi^-i  15H,  ^XX  -"S^  ■'ST,  1p3,  or 


CTpi.  These  were  w 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  charge  from  robbers  « 
wild  beasts;  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  case  of 
Uavid,  their  furniture  in  this  reelect  was  of  the  simplest 
description.  Usually  they  carried  with  them  a  staff 
(ig?  aati)  furnished  with  a  crook,  which  might  be 
used  for  catching  an  animal  by  the  foot ;  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  oxen  carried  with  them  a  sharper  instru- 
ment (Judg.  iji,  31 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  31).  See  Goad.  They 
had  also  a  wallet  or  squU  bag  (U4p3^,  vqpa)  in  which 
to  carry  pravisions,  ammunition,  or  any  eauly  portable 
article  (I  Sam.  xvii,  40, 43 ,  Psa.  xxiii,  4 ;  Uicah  vii,  14 ; 
Matt.  X,  10;  Luke  ix,  S,  10).  Their  dress  consisted 
ptiikdpally  of  a  cloak  or  mantle  (the  bumit  of  the 
modem  Arabs)  in  which  Ihey  could  wrap  the  entire 
body  (Jer.  xljii,  12).  For  food  they  were  obliged  to  be 
contented  with  the  plainest  fare,  and  often  were  reduced 
to  the  last  entremiiies  (Amos  vii,  14;  Luke  xv,  15). 
Their  wages  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  produce,  espe- 
cially of  the  milk  of  the  flock  (Gen.  xxx,  H2  sq. ;  1  Cor. 
ix,  7),  That  they  cultivated  music  is  not  unlikely, 
though  it  hardly  follows  from  1  Sam.  xvi,  IS,  fur  Da- 
vid's case  may  have  been  exceptional;  in  all  countries 
and  times,  however,  music  has  been  associated  with  Ihe 
pastoral  life.  M'hen  the  servants  belonging  to  one  mas- 
ter existed  in  any  number,  they  were  traced  under  a 
chief  (ri3[?'3  •^iD,  Geq-ilvii,  6;  iip;(iwoifiijv,  1  Pet.s, 
4)  I  and  uiider  the  monarchy  there  was  a  royal  oflicer 
who  bore  the  title  of  B^5~in  "I^^St,  "chief  of  the  herds- 
men" (1  Sam.  xxi,  T ;  compare  1  Chron.  iivii,  29,  and 
"magistcr  regii  pecoris,"  Livy,  i,  4). 

The  animals  placed  under  the  care  of  these  herdsmen 
were  chiefly  sheep  and  goats;  but  besides  these  there 
were  also  neat  cattle,  asses,  camels,  and  in  later  times 
swine.  It  would  seem  that  the  keeping  of  the  animals 
last  named  was  the  lowest  grade  in  the  pastoral  life 
(Luke  XV,  15) ;  and  probably  the  keeping  of  sheep  and 
goats  was  held  to  be  the  highcsl,  as  that  of  homes  is 
among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day  (Niebuhr,  A  roLir, 
1,  22G).  The  herdsman  led  his  charge  into  the  open 
pasture-land,  where  they  could  freely  roam  and  find 
abundant  supply  of  food ;  the  neat  cattle  were  conducted 
to  the  richer  pastures,  such  as  those  of  Bashan,  while 
the  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  found  sufficient  sustenance 
from  the  scantier  herbage  of  the  more  rocky  and  arid 
parts  of  Palestine,  provided  there  was  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter.    While  in  the  fields  the  herdsmen  lived  in  tents 
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(niasdp,  Song  of  SoL  i,  8 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  12 ;  Jer.  vi,  8), 
and  there  were  folds  (nil^a,  Numb,  xxjdi,  16 ;  2  Sam. 
vii,  8 ;  Zeph.  ii,  6),  and  apparently  in  some  cases  t«nts 
(D'^bn5<,  2  Chron.  xiv,  15)  for  the  cattle.  Watch-tow- 
ere  were  also  erected,  whence  the  shepherd  could  descry 
any  coming  danger  to  his  charge ;  and  vigilance  in  this 
respect  was  one  of  the  shepherd's  chief  virtues  (Mic  iv, 
8 ;  Nah.  iii,  18 ;  Luke  ii,  8).  If  any  of  the  cattle  wan- 
dered he  was  bound  to  foUow  them,  and  leave  no  means 
untried  to  recover  them  (Ezek.  xxxiv,  12;  Luke  xv,  5) ; 
and  harsh  masters  were  apt  to  require  at  their  servants' 
hands  any  loss  they  might  have  sustained,  cither  by  the 
wandering  of  the  cattle  or  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
(Gen.  xxxi,  38  sq.),  a  tendency  on  which  a  partial  check 
was  placed  by  the  law,  that  if  it  was  torn  by  beasts,  and 
the  pieces  could  be  produced,  the  person  in  whose  charge 
it  was  should  not  be  required  to  make  restitution  (Exod. 
xxii,  13 ;  comp.  Amos  iii,  12).  To  assist  them  in  both 
watching  and  defending  the  flocks,  and  in  recovering 
any  that  had  strayed,  shepherds  had  dogs  (Job  xxx,  1), 
as  have  the  modem  Arabs;  not,  however,  "like  those 
in  other  lands,  fine,  faithful  fellows,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  their  masters  .  .  .  but  a  mean,  sinister,  ill- 
conditioned  generation,  kept  at  a  distance,  kicked  about, 
and  half  starved,  with  nothing  noble  or  attractive  about 
them"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book\  i,  301),  a  description 
which  fully  suits  Job's  disparaging  comparison.  The 
flocks  and  herds  were  regularly  comited  (Lev.  xxvii,  32 ; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  13),  as  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii,  177). 

The  pastures  to  which  the  herdsmen  conducted  their 
flocks  were  called  mSC^H,  the  places  without^  the  country ^ 
the  desert  (Job  v,  10 ;  xviii,  17 ;  Prov.  viii,  26 ;  compare 
t^<a  iv  IpijfAoiCy  Mark  i,  45) ;  also  HlXd  (Jer.  xxv,  87 ; 
Amos  i,  2),  "na*!^  "s  (Psa.  Ixv,  13;  Jer.'ix,  9,  etc),  m 
(I  Sam.  vii,  8VHo8.  ix,  13,  etc.),  isnp  (Psa.  Ixv,  13^; 
Isa.  xlii,  11 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  10 ;  Joel  ii,  22,  etc).  In  simi- 
mer  the  modem  nomades  seek  the  northern  and  more 
hilly  regions,  in  winter  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
south  and  to  the  plain  country  (D'Arvieux,  iii,  315;  v, 
428);  and  probably  the  same  usage  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews.  In  leading  out  the  flocks  the  shepherd 
went  before  them,  and  they  followed  him  obedient  to 
his  call;  a  practice  from  which  our  Saviour  draws  a 
touching  illustration  of  the  intimate  relation  between 
him  and  his  people  (John  x,  4).  The  young  and  the 
sickly  of  the  flock  the  shepherd  would  take  in  hb  arms 
and  carry,  and  he  was  careful  to  adapt  the  rate  of  ad- 
vance to  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the  feebler  or 
burdened  portion  of  his  charge,  a  practice  which  again 
gives  occasion  for  a  beautiful  illustration  of  God's  care 
for  his  people  (Isa.  xl,  1 1 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxxiii,  13).  These 
usages  still  prevail  in  Palestine,  and  have  often  been 
descnbed  by  travellers;  one  of  the  most  graphic  de- 
srciptions  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Thomson  {Land  and 
Book,  i,  301  sq. ;  compare  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii, 
322).  As  the  Jews  advanced  in  commercial  wealth  the 
office  of  shepherd  diminished  in  importance  and  dignity. 
Among  the  later  Jews  the  shepherd  of  a  small  flock  was 
precluded  from  bearing  witness,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
such  fed  their  flocks  on  the  pastures  of  others,  they  were 
infected  with  dishonesty  (Maimon.  m  Demai,  ii,  3). — 
Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Shepherd. 


k'res,  part  of  the  name  of  two  places,  different  in 
the  Hebrew.    See  also  Kir-Heres  ;  Timnath-Herbs. 

1.  Har-Chj^res  (Dt?^"^^?  mountain  of  the  sun; 
Sept.  TO  upoc  TO  6<rpaicw^i7C,Vulg.  mons  IfareSf  quod  in- 
terpretatur  testateceus,  L  e.  of  tiles ;  Auth.  Vers,  "mount 
Heres"),  a  city  (in  the  valley,  according  to  the  text, 
but  in  a  part  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  according  to  the  name) 
of  Dan,  near  Aijalon,  of  which  the  Amorites  retained  pos- 
session (Judg.  i,  85).  It  was  probably  situated  on  some 
eminence  bordering  the  present  Meij  Ibn-Omeir  on  the 
eaal,  possibly  near  the  site  of  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis. 
""^e  may  even  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  was  iden- 


tical with  Mt.  Jearim  (q.  d.  Ir-Shemesh,  i,  c  sun-city), 
L  e.  Chesalon  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ir  HA-HiiRES  (Dijnn  I'^J,  city  of  destruetvm ; 
Sept.  ifoKiQ  iufiikK  V.  r.  dx' pcc ;  Vulg.  civUas  soUs,  evi- 
dently reading  Oljnn  '^''5,  city  of  the  suti),  a  name  that 
occurs  only  in  the  disputed  passage  Isa.  xix,  18,  where 
most  MSS.  and  editions,  as  also  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  the  Syriac,  and  the  English,  read,  one  (of 
these  five  cities)  «Aafl  he  called  The  city  of  destruction,  i. 
c  in  the  idiom  of  Isaiah,  one  of  these  cities  shall  be  ik' 
strayed,  a  signification  (from  D^H,  to  tecw  down)  for 
which  Iken  {DisserL  phiL  crit^  16)  contends.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine,  who  approA^ed  this  reading,  referred  it  to 
Leontopolis  and  its  temple,  which  they  abhorred,  and 
the  destmction  of  which  they  supposed  to  be  here  pre- 
dicted. But  instead  of  D^n,  heres,  the  more  probable 
reading  is  D*|?n,  cheres,  which  is  read  in  sixteen  MSS. 

and  some  editions,  and  is  expressed  by  the  Sept  (Com- 
pluL),  S3rmmachus,  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and  the  margin  of 
the  English  version,  and  has  also  the  testimony  of  the 
Talmudists  {Menadioth,  foL  110,  A.).  If  we  follow  the 
certain  and  ascertained  usus  loquendi,  this  latter  denotes 
city  of  the  sun,  i.  c  HeUopolis  in  Egjrpt,  elsewhere  call- 
ed Beth'Shemesh,  and  On,  The  Arabic  meaning  of  the 
term  is  to  defend,  to  preserve,  and  the  passage  may  be 
rendered,  one  shall  be  called  A  city  preserved,  i.  c  one 
of  those  five  cities  shall  be  preserved.  (See  Gesenius, 
Comment,  ad  loc)  Whichever  interpretation  may  be 
chosen,  this  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other. — 
Gesenius.    See  Ir-ha-heres. 

He'resh  (Heb.  Che'resh,  ^*^^,  silence ;  Sept.  'Aplf), 
one  of  the  Levites  that  dwelt  in  the  "  villages  of  the 
Netophathites"  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Chron.  Lx,  15).    B.C.  536. 

Heresiarch,  a  leader  in  heresy,  founder  of  a  sect 
of  heretics.    See  Heresy. 

Heresy,  in  theolog}^  is  any  doctrine  Gontainin^ 
Christian  elements,  but  along  with  them  others  subver- 
sive of  Christian  truth. 

L  Origin  and  early  Use  of  the  Word, — The  word  a«- 
pims  (hieresis)  originally  meant  simply  choice  (e.  g.  of 
a  set  of  opinions) ;  later,  it  was  applied  to  the  opinions 
themselves;  last  of  all,  to  the  sed  maintaining  them. 
"  Philosophy  was  in  Greece  the  great  object  which  di- 
Wded  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  men;  and  hence 
the  term  heresy,  being  most  frequently  applied  to  the 
adoption  of  this  or  tluit  particular  dogma,  came  by  an 
easy  transition  to  signify  the  sect  or  school  in  which 
that  dogma  wa^  maintained ;"  e.  g.  the  heresy  of  the  Sto- 
ics, of  the  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans.    Josephus  also 
speaks  of  the  three  heresies  (aipiaeiq,  sects.  Ant,  xii,  5, 9 
=  0(Xo<ro0iai,  xviii,  1,  2)  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducecs, 
and  Essenes.    In  the  historical  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  word  denotes  a  sect  or  party,  whether  good  or 
bad  (Acts  v,  17 ;  xv,  5 ;  xxiv,  5 ;  xxvi,  5 ;  xxviii,  22). 
In  Acts  xxvi,  4, 5,  St.  Paul,  in  defending  himself  before 
king  Agrippa,  uses  the  same  term,  when  it  was  maiii- 
festly  his  design  to  exalt  the  party  to  which  he  had  be- 
longed, and  to  give  their  ^rstem  the  preference  over  ev*- 
ery  other  system  of  Judaism,  both  with  regard  to  sound- 
ness of  doctrine  and  purity  of  morals.    In  the  Epistles 
the  word  occurs  in  a  somewhat  different  sense.     Paul, 
in  GaL  v,  20,  puts  alpk<rftQ,  heresies,  in  the  list  of  crimes 
with  uncleanness,  seditions  (jSixoiTTaaiaC),  etc    In  1  Cor. 
xi,  19  (there  must  also  be  heresies  among  you),  he  uses 
it  apparently  to  denote  schisms  or  di\48ions  in  the 
Chureh.    In  Tit.  iii,  10  he  comes  near  to  the  later  sense ; 
the  "  heretical  person"  appears  to  be  one  given  over  to 
a  self-chosen  and  divergent  form  of  belief  and  practice 
John  Wesley  says :  ^*  Heresy  b  not  in  all  the  Bible  taken 
for  '  an  error  in  fundamentals'  or  in  any  thing  else,  nor 
schism  for  any  separation  made  from  the  outward  com- 
munion of  others.    Both  heresy  and  schism,  in  the  mod- 
em sense  of  the  words,  are  sins  that  the  Scripture  knowm 
nothing  of"  (  Works,  N.  Y.  edit,  vii,  286).     In  the  early 
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po6t-«pQ8toUc  Church,  if  **  a  man  admitted  a  part,  or 
even  the  wh<^  of  Christianity,  and  added  to  it  aome- 
^ling  of  his  own,  or  if  he  rejected  the  whole  of  it,  he 
was  equally  designated  as  a  heretic.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
it  came  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  professed  Chris- 
tianity, Imt  professed  it  erroneously;  and  in  later  times, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  defined  by  the  Council 
of  Nice,  was  aknost  the  only  test  which  decided  the  or- 
thodoxy or  the  heresy  of  a  Christian.  Differences  upon 
minor  points  were  then  described  by  the  milder  term  of 
sdUam ;  and  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  made, 
that  uni^  of  faith  might  be  maintained,  though  schism 
exited:  bat  if  the  unity  of  (kith  was  violated,  the  vio- 
lator of  it  was  a  heretic"  In  general,  in  the  early 
Church,  all  who  did  not  hold  what  was  called  the  Cath- 
dic  iaith  (the  orthodox)  were  called  heretics.  At  a  very 
eariy  period  the  notion  of  wilful  and  immoral  perversity 
began  to  be  attached  to  heresy,  and  thus  we  may  account 
for  the  severe  and  violent  language  used  against  here- 
ticB.  **  Charges,  indeed,  or  insinuations  of  the  grossest 
impurities  are  sometimes  thrown  out  by  the  orthodox 
vritos  against  the  early  heretics;  but  we  are  bound  to 
receive  them  with  great  caution,  because  the  answers 
which  may  have  been  given  to  them  are  lost,  and  be- 
cause they  are  not  generally  justified  by  any  authentic 
leoocds  which  we  possess  respecting  the  lives  of  those 
heretics.  The  truth  appears  to  be  this,  that  some  fla- 
grant immoralities  were  notoriously  perpetrated  by  some 
•f  the  wildest  among  their  sects,  and  that  these  have 
givea  cokning  to  the  charges  which  have  been  thrown 
■pan  them  too  indiscriminately.  But,  whatsoever  un- 
eattjntj  may  rest  on  this  inquiry,  it  cannot  be  disputed, 
fint,  that  the  apostolical  iathers,  following  the  footsteps 
«f  the  apostles  themselves,  regarded  with  great  jealousy 
Uie  birth  and  growth  of  erroneous  opinions ;  and  next, 
that  they  did  not  authorize,  either  by  instruction  or  ex.- 
uu^A,  any  severity  on  the  persons  of  those  in  error. 
They  opposed  it  by  their  reasoning  and  their  eloquence, 
and  they  avoided  its  contagion  by  removing  from  their 
oommunion  those  who  persisted  in  it;  but  they  were 
also  mindful  that  within  these  limits  was  confined  the 
power  which  the  Church  received  from  the  apostles  who 
fiionded  it  over  the  spiritual  disobedience  of  its  mon- 
benT  (Waddington,  Ilistortf  of  the  Church,  ch.  v,  p.  59). 
IL  Relatumg  of  Heresy  to  the  Church  and  to  Doctrine, 
— ^  Uereeies^  like  sin,  all  spring  from  the  natural  man ; 
but  they  first  make  their  appearance  in  opposition  to 
the  revealed  truth,  and  thus  presuppose  its  existence,  as 
the  fan  of  Adam  implies  a  previous  state  of  innocence. 
There  are  religions  errors,  indeed,  to  any  extent  out  of 
Christiani^,  but  no  heresies  in  the  theological  sense. 
These  errors  become  heresies  only  when  they  come  into 
contact,  at  least  outwardly,  with  revealed  truth  and  with 
the  life  of  the  Church.  They  consist  essentially  in  the 
eoDsckKts  or  unconscious  reaction  of  unsubdued  Juda- 
isn  or  heathenism  against  the  new  creation  of  the  Croe- 
peL  Heresy  is  the  distortion  or  caricature  of  the  orig- 
inal Christian  truth.  But  as  God  in  his  wonderful  wis- 
dom can  bring  good  out  of  aU  evil,  and  has  more  than 
eompenaated  for  the  loss  of  the  first  Adam  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  seorud,  so  must  all  heresies  in  the  end 
only  condemn  themselves,  and  serve  the  more  fully  to 
eatahBsh  the  truth.  The  New-Testament  Scriptures 
themsetves  are  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  a  firm 
icsistaxioe  to  the  distortions  and  corruptions  to  which 
the  Chrisdan  religion  was  exposed  from  the  first.  Nay, 
we  may  say  that  every  dogma  of  the  Church,  every  doc- 
trine fixed  by  her  ^rmbols,  is  a  victory  over  a  corre- 
sponding error,  and  in  a  certain  sense  owes  to  the  eiror, 
Bot,  indeed,  its  substance,  which  comes  ^m  God,  but 
lanredly  its  logical  completeness  and  scientific  form. 
HcRsei^  therefore,  belong  to  the  process  by  which  the 
Otmcian  ^uth,  received  in  ample  fidth,  becomes  deaiv 
fydeSaed  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  They  are  the 
oegadve  occamonB,  the  challenges,  for  the  Church  to  de- 
iMhpr  vitmra  of  truth,  and  to  set  them  forth  in  com- 
£  a^J^iton"  CScl^  AposioUc  Church,  §  165). 


Heresy  and  Schism. — "  Near  akin  to  heresy  is  the  idea 
of  schism  or  Church  division,  which,  however,  primarily 
means  a  separation  from  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church,  and  does  not  necessarily  include  depart- 
ure from  her  orthodoxy.  .  .  Thus  the  Ebionites,  Gnos- 
tics, and  Arians  were  heretics ;  the  Montanists,  Nova- 
tians,  and  Donatists,  schismatics.  By  the  standard  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  Greek  Chureh  is  only  schismat- 
ic, the  Protestant  both  heretical  and  schianatic.  Of 
course,  in  different  branches  of  the  Church  .  .  there  are 
different  views  of  heresy  and  truth,  heterodoxy  and  or- 
thodoxy, and  likewise  of  schism  and  sect"  (Schaff,  Apost, 
Church,  §  165).  "  Heresy,  as  distinguished  from  schism, 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  opinions  and  practices  con- 
trary to  the  articles  and  practices  of  any  particular 
church,  whereas  schism  is  secession  from  that  church, 
the  renouncing  allegiance  to  its  government,  or  forming 
parties  within  it ;  for  surely  Paul  (in  1  Cor.  and  else- 
where) censures  men  as  causing  divisions  who  did  not 
openly  renounce  alle^ance.  Neither  schism  nor  her- 
esy, then,  b  properiy  an  offence  against  the  Church  uni- 
versal, but  against  some  particular  Church,  and  by  its 
own  members.  On  the  same  principle,  no  Church  can  be 
properly  called  either  heretic  or  schismatic ;  for  church- 
es, being  independent  establishments,  may  indeed  con- 
sult each  other,  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  guilt  of 
that  Church  which  is  in  error  is  neither  schism  nor  her- 
esy, but  corrupt  faith  or  bigoted  narrowness.  Accord- 
ingly, our  Reformers,  whilst  they  characterize  the  Rom- 
ish Church  as  one  that  has  erred,  have  very  properly 
avoided  the  misapplication  of  the  terms  *  schismatic' 
and*'  heretic'  to  it  Nevertheless,  if  a  Church  has  been 
formed  by  the  secession  of  members  from  another  Church, 
on  disagreement  of  principles,  each  secedcr  is  both  a 
schismatic  and  a  heretic  because  of  his  former  connec- 
tion ;  but  the  crime  does  not  attach  to  the  Church  so 
formed,  and  accordingly  is  not  entailed  on  succeeding 
members  who  natinrally  spring  up  in  it  If  the  schism 
was  founded  in  error,  the  gmlt  of  error  would  always 
attach  to  it  and  its  members,  but  not  that  of  schism  or 
heresy.  He  who  is  convinced  that  his  Church  is  essen- 
tially in  error  is  bound  to  secede ;  but,  like  the  circum- 
stances which  may  be  supposed  to  justify  the  nibject  of 
any  realm  in  renouncing  his  country  and  withdrawing 
his  allegiance,  the  plea  should  be  long,  and  seriously,  and 
conscientiously  weighed;  but  with  respect  to  distinct 
churches,  as  they  can  form  alliances,  so  they  can  secede 
from  this  alliance  without  being  guilty  of  any  crime. 
So  far  from  the  separation  between  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  churches  having  anything  of  the  character 
of  schism  or  heresy  in  it,  the  Church  of  England  (sup- 
posing the  Church  of  Rome  not  to  have  needed  any  re- 
form) would  have  been  justified  in  renouncing  its  asso- 
ciation with  it  simply  on  the  ground  of  expediency" 
(Hinds,  Early  Christian  Church). 

HL  List  of  the  principal  Early  Heresies. — ^The  fol- 
lowing list  includes  the  chief  heresies  of  the  first  six 
centuries ;  each  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place  in 
this  Cydopiedia:  Century  J.  Nazarenes,  who  advocated 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  by  the  worshippers 
of  Christ  Simonians,  followers  of  Simon  Magus,  who 
prided  themselves  in  a  superior  degree  of  knowledge, 
and  maintained  that  the  world  was  created  by  angels, 
denied  the  resurrection,  etc  Nicolaitanes,  followers  of 
Nicolaus  of  Antioch.  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  follow- 
ers of  Orinthus  and  Ebion,who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  adopted  the  principles  of  Gnosticism.  Many 
of  them  were  Millenarians.  Century  II.  Elcesaites,  the 
followers  of  Elxai  or  £lcesa],who  only  partially  admit- 
ted the  Christian  religion,  and  whose  tenets  were  most- 
ly of  philosophic  origin.  Gnostics,  so  called  from  their 
pretences  to  yv<Mric,  superior  knowledge :  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  all  heretics.  (1.)  Among 
Syrian  Gnostics  were  the  followers  of  Satnminus,  who 
adopted  the  notion  of  two  principles  reigning  over  the 
world,  assumed  the  evil  nature  of  matter,  denied  the  re- 
ality of  Christ's  human  body,  etc     Bardesanians :  their 
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principles  resembled  those  of  Satuminus.  Tatianists 
and  £ucratit«e,  who  boasted  of  an  extraordinary  conti- 
nence, condemned  marriage,  etc  Apotactlci,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  opinions  of  the  Tatianists,  renounced 
property,  etc^  and  asserted  that  any  who  lived  in  the 
marriage  state  were  incapable  of  salvation.  (2.)  Gnos- 
tics of  Asia  Minor.  Cerdonians,  who  held  two  contra- 
ry principles,  denied  the  resurrection,  despised  the  au- 
thority of  the  Old  Testament,  and  rejected  the  Gospels. 
Marcionites,  who  resembled  the  Cerdonians,  and  in  ad- 
dition admitted,  two  Gdds,  asserted  that  the  Saviour's 
body  was  a  phantasm,  etc  The  followers  of  Lucian  and 
Apelles  may  be  classed  among  the  Marcionites.  (3.) 
Among  Egyptian  Gnostics  were  the  Basilidians,  follow- 
ers of  Basilides,  who  espoused  the  heresies  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, and  admitted  the  fundamental  point  on  which  the 
whole  of  the  hypotheses  then  prevalent  may  be  said  to 
hinge,  namely,  that  the  world  had  been  created,  not  by 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  being,  but  by  the 
agency  of  ssons.  Carpocratians,  Antitact«,  Adamites, 
I^odicians,  the  followers  of  Secundus,  Ptolemy,  Marcus, 
Colobarsus,  and  Heracleon.  (4.)  Inferior  sects  of  Gnos- 
tics— Sethians,  Cainites,  Ophites. 

Heresies  not  of  Oriental  origin :  Patripassians,  whose 
principal  leader  was  Praxeas;  Melchizedechians,  under 
Theodotus  and  Artemon;  Hermogenians,  Montanists, 
Ohiliasts  or  Millcnariana.  Century  III,  The  Manichae- 
ans,  the  Hieradtes,  the  Patripassians,  under  NoStus  and 
Sabdlius ;  heresy  of  Ber>'llus ;  Paulianists,  under  Paul 
of  Samosata ,  Novatians,  under  Novatus  and  Novatiau ; 
the  Monarchici,  the  Arabici,  the  Aquarians,  the  Origen- 
ists.  Century  IV,  The  AriJans,  Colluthians,  Macedoni- 
ans, AgnoStK,  Apollinarians,  CoUyridians,  Sdeucians, 
Anthropomorphites,  Jovinianists,  Messalians,  Timothe 
ans,  Priscillianists,  Photinians,  Donatists,  Messalians, 
Bouosians.  Century  V,  The  Pelagians.  Nestorians,  £u- 
tychians,  Theopaschites.  Century  VI.  The  Aphtharto- 
docetse,  Severiani,  Corrupticobe,  Monothelites. 

rV.  Pumshment  of  Heresy. — Soon  after  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  paganism,  and  its  establishment  by 
the  State,  the  laws  became  very  severe  against  heretics. 
Those  of  the  Stale^  made  by  the  Christian  emperors 
ftom  the  time  of  Constantine,  are  comprised  under  one 
title,  De  Ucereticis,  in  the  Theodosian  code.  (See  be- 
low.) The  principal  are  the  note  of  infamy  affixed  to 
all  heretics  in  common ;  commerce  forbidden  to  be  held 
with  them ;  privation  of  all  offices  of  dignity  and  profit; 
disqualification  to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will,  or 
to  receive  property ;  pecuniary  mulcts ;  proscription  and 
banishment;  corporal  punishment,  such  as  scourging. 
Heretics  were  forbidden  to  hold  public  disputations ;  to 
propagate  their  opinions;  their  children  could  not  in- 
herit patrimony,  unless  they  returned  to  the  Church, 
etc.  The  laws  of  the  Church  consisted  in  pronouncing 
formal  anathema,  or  excommunication,  against  them; 
foibidding  them  to  enter  the  church,  so  much  as  to  hear 
sermons  or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (this  was  but 
partially  observed) ;  the  prohibition  of  all  persons,  un- 
der pain  of  excommunication,  to  join  with  them  in  any 
religious  exercises;  the  enjoining  that  none  should  eat 
or  converse  familiarly  with  them,  or  contract  affinity 
with  them;  their  names  were  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
diptychs ;  and  their  testimony  was  not  to  be  received  in 
any  ecclesiastical  cause  (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  voL  ii). 
Augustine's  view  of  heresy  is  deserving  of  special  no- 
tice, as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  De  Civit.  Beij  xviii,  61,  he  says; 
"  Qui  ergo  in  ecclesia  morbidum  aliquid  pravumque  sa- 
piunt,  si  correptiy  ut  sanum  rectumque  sapiant,  resis- 
tunt  contumaciteTy  suaque  pestifera  et  mortifera  dogmata 
emendare  nolunt,  sed  defensare  persistunl,  hcer^cijiunt, 
et  foras  exeuntes  habentur  in  exercentibus  immicis."  The 
earlier  fathers  of  the  Church  had  steadily  refused  using 
force  in  opposing  heresy  (Hilarius,  Pictav.  ad  Constant, 
i,  2  and  7;  contr,  Auxent,  lib.  init;  Athanasius,  Hist. 
A  rian,  §  83),  and  at  most  permitted  the  secular  powers 
to  interfere  to  prevent  the  organization  of  heretical  com- 


munities (Chiysost  HomSL  29,  46,  in  Matth,)^  and  even 
this  was  often  censured  (see  Socrates,  Hist,  Ecdes,  vi,  19, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  misfortunes  which  befel  Chiy- 
sostom  were  by  many  considered  as  a  punishment  for 
his  having  caused  churches  belonging  to  the  Quarto- 
decimani  and  Novatians  of  Asia  to  be  taken  away  from 
them  and  closed).    Augustine,  on  the  contrary  {Retrac- 
to/,  ii,  c  5 ;  ep.  93,  cui  Vinceniiunu,  §  17 ;  ep.  185,  ad  J9o- 
nifac  §  21 ;  Opus,  imperf,  2,  2),  basing  himself  on  the 
passage  Luke  xiv,  23  {cogite  intrare^  etc),  completely 
reversed  his  former  opinion  that  heretics  and  schisroat- 
ics  were  not  to  be  brought  back  by  the  aid  of  secular 
power,  and  stated  explicitly,  as  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple, that  '^  damnata  haresis  ab  episcopis  non  adhuc  ez- 
amincmdaf  sed  coercenda  est  potestatibus  Christiams," 
He  only  rejects  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  yet 
more  on  account  of  the  general  opposition  of  the  ancient 
Church  to  this  mode  of  punishment  than  from  leniency 
towards  heresy.    It  is,  consequently,  not  strange  if  even 
this  protest  against  the  execution  of  heretics  came  sub- 
sequently to  be  disregarded,  and  the  punishment  even 
approved  (see  Leo  M.  ep,lb,ad  Turribium ;  Hieron3rmu8) 
ep,  37,  ad  Bipar,),    In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  the 
Roman  Church,  on  the  mie  hand,  condemning  capital 
punishment  by  its  canon  law,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
manding the  application  of  this  punishment  to  h^^tics 
from  the  secular  law.    Julian  the  Apostate  had  long  be- 
fore reproached  the  Christians  of  his  time  for  persecuting 
heretics  by  force  {ep,  52,  and  ap,  CyrilL  c  Julianum  VI). 
As  to  the  principles  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the 
secular  powers  towards  heretics,  we  find  that  it  wavered 
long  between  an  entire  liberty  in  e8tiJ}lishing  sects,  sub- 
mitting them  to  mere  police  regulations,  restricting 
them  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  system  of  worsliip, 
depriving  them  of  some  political  rights  and  privileges, 
formally  prohibiting  them,  and  finally  punishing  them  as 
oriminals.    Through  all  these  variations  the  fundament- 
al principle  was  adhered  to  that  the  secular  power  pos- 
sesses in  general  the  right  to  punbh,  repress,  or  extir- 
pate here^.    Hesitation  is  shown  only  in  the  mode  of 
applying  this  ]mnciple,  not  in  the  principle  itself.    More- 
over, the  exercise  of  this  right  was  in  no  way  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  Church,  and  the  secular  power  could 
by  itself  decide  whether  and  how  far  a  certain  heresy 
should  be  tolerated — a  right  which  the  states  retained 
without  qipoeition  until  the  Middle  Ages.    The  nnnaer- 
ons  laws  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  xvi,  tit. 
V,  De  HcereticiSf  to  which  we  may  add  xvi,  tit  i,  2,  3, 
are  the  principal  soiurces  for  the  history  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning' sects  in  antiquity.     History  shows  ns  that  in 
the  use  of  compulsion  and  punidmients  against  heretics 
the  secular  power  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  Church, 
doing  more  than  the  latter  was  at  first  disposed  to  SLp' 
prove    Julian  the  Apostate  granted  full  freedom  to  her^ 
etics  with  a  view  to  injure  the  Church.    Ai^^ustine  first 
succeeded,  in  the  dth  century,  in  establishing  an  agree- 
ment between  Church  and  State  on  this  question,  yet 
without  contesting  the  right  of  the  State  to  use  its  in- 
dependent authority.    This  is  proved  by  Justinian's  In- 
stitutes (compare  cod.  i,  tit.  5),  which  interfere  directly 
with  the  private  rights  of  heretics ;  and  in  case  of  mixed 
marriages,  they  order,  regardlera  of  the  palria  potestas^ 
that  the  children  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  orthodox, 
faith  (cod.  i,  tit.  5 ;  i,  18). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  notion  of  heresy  and  of  its 
relations  to  the  Church  and  the  State  acquired  a  further 
development  At  one  time,  in  view  of  the  authority  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  £uth  and  of  the  doctrine  of^fide^ 
implicita  et  explicitaj  the  notion  of  heresy  was  so  modi- 
fied that  the  act  of  disobedience  to  the  pope  in  refuuni; 
to  accept  or  reject  some  distinction  according  to  hia 
command,  was  considered  almost  as  its  woist  and  most 
important  feiiture.  The  Scholastics  treated  the  doctrine 
concerning  heresy  scientifically.  Finally  the  Church 
came  to  deny  to  the  State  the  right  to  tolerate  any  her- 
esy  it  had  condemned.  It  even  compelled  the  secular 
powers  to  repress  and  extirpate  heresy  according  to  ita 
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-,  lata  by  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  by  inviting 

;  raskm  and  revolation  in  case  of  resistance,  and  by 

'.^  kmanding  the  application  of  secular  punishments, 

!Z^  t/  fc  «*  the  sequestration  of  property,  and  the  depriva- 
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d  of  all  civil  and  political  rights,  as  was  especially 
!r^  toe  by  Innocent  III.  Nevertheless,  the  Church  con- 
'^/^fic,  oatA  in  the  practice,  whenever  it  handed  over  con- 
/^.^  tassttA.  boetics  to  the  secular  powers  for  punishment, 
[fif  Mrtqaeeurt^  that  no  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  them 
might  endanger  their  lives ;  but  this  was  a  mere 
ty,  and  so  far  from  being  made  in  earnest  that 
Chnrch  itself  made  the  allowableness  of  such  pun- 
ishment (me  of  its  dogmas.  Thus  Leo  X,  in  his  bull 
^■xDSt  Lather,  in  1520,  ccmdemns,  among  other  propo- 
acioi»,  that  which  says  that  Ilareticot  oomburere  est  con- 
tra, robmkstem  Spiriius  (art.  33),  and  reoonunended  the 
ase  «€  such  panishmeiit  himself.  About  the  same  time, 
a  speciai  fbnn  of  proceedings  was  adopted  against  her- 
eticSf  and  theiz  persecution  was  rendered  regular  and 
fjvtematic  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  (q. 
v.).  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  a  number  of  secular  penal- 
to  be  conndered  as  inevitably  connected  with 
condemnation,  and  were  even  pronounced 
heretics  by  the  Church  itself  without  further 
The  Church,  whenever  any  individual  sufr- 
pected  of  heresy  recanted,  or  made  his  peace  with  the 
Cteirch,  declared  him  (in  full  court,  after  a  public  abju- 
atifiai)  released  either  partially  or  fully  from  the  eccle- 
and  secular  punishment  he  had  ipso  fado  in- 
This  implied  the  right  of  still  inflicting  these 
paoirimiefits  after  the  reconciliation  (which  was  espe- 
daBy  done  in  the  cases  of  sequestration  of  property, 
fcpdvation  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  degrada- 
tioo,  while  a  xetom  to  heresy  after  recantation  was  to 
be  pmiahed  by  death).  See  the  provisions  of  the  Can- 
on Law  as  foimd  mX.de  hmretic,  v,  tit.  7;  c  49 ;  X.de 
jotatf.  excommuTk  v,  39 ;  tit,de  Bar,  in  YI^  v,  2 ;  De 
keent.  in  Qement.  v,  3 ;  />e  fueret^  in  Extravag.  comm. 
r,  3;  and  comp.  the  LSter  sepHmus^  v,  3,  4,  and  the  laws 
m^ma^  hcietics  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II,  which  are 

|«oonected  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  (in  Pertz,  Monum, 
5, 344,  287,  288, 327, 328) ;  and  the  regulations  coucem- 
B^  mixed  marriages  and  the  marriage  of  heretics.  All 
these  are  yet  considered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
m  having  the  force  of  laWf  though,  under  present  dr- 
aanatanceSjthey  are  not  enforced  (comp.  Benedict  XIY, 
Ik  ayaod,  Diocc,  vi,  5 ;  ix,  14,  3 ;  xiii,  24,  21). 
Even  in  the  18th  century  Muratori  defended  the  as- 
tbat  the  secular  power  is  bound  to  enforce  the 
severe  secular  penalties  against  heretics  {De  inge- 
•m  moderoHone  in  religiones  negotio,  ii,  7  sq.).  In 
the  begiiming  of  the  19th  century,  pending  the  nego- 
tiatkoa  lor  the  crowning  of  Napoleon  I,  pope  Pius  VII 
dedared  that  he  could  not  set  foot  in  a  country  in  which 
tbe  law  recognised  the  freedom  of  worship  of  the  different 
nSgtam,  The  same  pope  wrote  in  1805  to  hb  nuncio 
A  Tloxna,  "  The  CHiurch  has  not  only  sought  to  pre- 
vnt  heroics  from  using  the  properties  of  the  CThurch, 
b«L  has  also  established,  as  the  punishment  for  the  sin 
of  heresy,  the  sequestration  of  private  property,  in  c.  10, 
X.  4,  kareL  (v,  7),  of  principalities,  and  of  feudal  tenures, 
in  &  16,  cod. ;  the  latter  law  contains  the  canonical  rule 
Chat  the  subjects  of  a  heretical  prince  are  free  from  all 
oaths  of  feahy  as  well  as  from  aJl  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  him ;  and  there  is  none  at  all  acquainted  with  history 
but  knows  the  decrees  of  deposition  issued  by  popes  and 
eBmcils  against  obstinately  heretical  princes.  Yet  we 
fial  oorsdrcs  now  in  times  of  such  misfortune  and  hu- 
uSatioa  for  the  bride  of  Christ  that  the  Church  is  not 
9^  snaUe  to  enforce  these^  its  holiest  maximSf  against 
Ife  nMlknts  enemies  of  the  faith,  with  the  firmness  with 
vfaicfa  they  should  be,  but  it  even  cannot  proclaim  them 
opoily  without  danger.  Yet,  if  it  cannot  exert  its  right 
m  depriving  heretics  of  their  estates,  it  may,**  etc  With 
tldi  may  be  compared  the  permission  granted  in  an- 
tidpataon,  in  1724  (Bullar.  Propaganda,  ii,  54,  56),  to 
kht  »n*>i— i#*j  in  case  of  conversion,  to  take  possession 


of  the  properties  they  had  lost  by  their  apostasy ;  the 
satisfaction  manifested  by  the  Church  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Protestants  from  Salzburg  (BulL  Propag,  ii,  246) ; 
and  many  things  happening  every  day  in  strictly  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
See.  Quite  recently,  Philippi,  in  his  Canon  Law,  hon- 
estly acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  old  laws  against 
heretics,  and  asserted  their  correctness.  Even  now,  in 
all  countries  where  the  secular  power  has  not  put  an 
end  to  this,  the  bishops  promise,  in  taking  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  pope,  hareticos,  schismcUicos,  et  rebeUes 
eidem  Doinino  nostro  vel  successoribuspreedictispro  posse 
persequar  et  impugnabo.  Yet  the  R<Hnan  See  has  re- 
nounced, since  Sept.  17, 1824,  the  use  of  the  expression 
of  " Protestant  heretics"  in  its  official  acts;  and  it  has 
even  admitted  that,  under  the  pressure  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  civil  powers  may  be  foi^ven  for  toler- 
ating heretics  in  their  states !  Still,  as  soon  <m  circum- 
stances will  permit,  the  Roman  See  is  prepared  to  apply 
again  the  old  laws,  which  are  merely  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  some  countries,  but  in  noMise  repealed. 

Governments,  however,  naturally  take  a  different  view 
of  these  laws.  The  secular  power,  even  while  it  freed 
itself  from  its  absolute  subjection  to  the  Church,  still 
continued  to  persecute  in  various  ways  the  Protestants 
whom  the  Church  denotmced  as  heretics.  We  even  see 
them  deprived  under  Louis  XIV  of  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion ;  while,  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  validity  of  their 
marriage,  the  civil  authorities  showed  themselves  even 
more  severe  than  the  Church.  But,  becoming  wiser  by 
experience,  and  taught  by  the  general  reaction  which 
its  measures  provoked  in  the  18th  century,  the  State 
has  confined  itself  to  interfering  with  heresy  so  far  only 
as  is  necessary  to  promote  public  order  and  the  material 
good  of  the  State ;  thus  claiming  only  the  right  to  re- 
press or  expel  those  whose  principles  are  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  government,  or  might  create  disorder.  This 
right,  of  course,  has  been  differently  understood  in  dif- 
ferent countries  according  to  local  circumstances,  and 
has  even  become  a  pretence  for  persecutions  against  de- 
nominations which  a  milder  construction  of  it  would 
not  have  deprived  of  the  toleration  of  the  State,  as  in 
the  persecution  of  dissidents  in  Sweden,  etc 

Let  us  now  compare  this  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  of  Roman  Catholic  states  with  the  dogmata 
ic  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Thomas  Aquinas  treats 
heresy  as  the  opposite  of  faith,  connecting  it  with  tp/f- 
ddUas  m  communi  and  apostasia  a  Jide,  He  treats 
schism,  again,  as  opposed  to  charitas.  He  defines  heresy 
as  infdelitatis  specks  periinens  ad  eos,  quifdem  Christi 
projiteniur,  sed  ejus  dogmata  corrumpunt  (1.  c,  qu.  ii,  art. 
i),  yet  (art  ii)  he  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  some 
holy  fathers  themselves  erred  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Church  on  many  points  of  faith.  In  art.  iii  he  comes  to 
the  question  whether  heretics  are  to  be  tolerated.  He 
asserts  that  they  also  have  their  use  in  the  Church,  as 
serving  to  prove  its  faith,  and  inducing  it  diligently  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  yet  their  usefulness  in  these  re- 
spects is  involuntary.  Considered  for  themselves  only, 
heretics  "  are  not  only  deser\-ing  of  being  cut  off  from 
communion  with  the  Church,  but  also  with  the  world, 
by  being  put  to  death.  But  the  Church  must,  in  her 
mercy,  first  use  all  means  of  converting  heretics,  and 
only  when  it  despairs  of  bringing  them  back  must  cut 
them  off  by  excommunication,  and  then  deliver  them 
up  to  secular  justice,  which  frees  the  world  of  them  by 
condemnation  to  death."  He  only  admits  of  toleration 
towards  heretics  when  persecution  against  them  would 
be  likely  to  injure  the  faithful.  In  this  case  he  advises 
sparing  the  tares  for  the  sake  of  the  wheat  He  further 
maintains  that  such  heretics  as  repent  may,  on  their 
first  offense,  be  entirely  pardoned,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  punishment  remitted,  but  asserts  that  those 
who  relapse,  (hough  they  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
C!hurch,  must  not  be  released  from  the  sentence  of  death 
incurred,  lest  the  bad  example  of  their  mconstancy  might 
prove  injurious  to  others. 
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The  Reformation  protested  against  tliese  doctrines. 
Luther,  from  the  first,  denounced  all  attempts  to  over- 
come heresy  by  sword  and  fire  instead  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  held  that  the  civil  power  should  leave  her- 
etics to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Church.  On  this  ground 
he  opposed  Carlstadt  Yet  it  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple with  all  the  Reformers,  that  governments  are  bound 
to  prevent  blasphemy,  to  see  that  the  people  receive 
from  the  Church  built  on  the  Word  of  God  the  pure 
teaching  of  that  word,  and  to  prevent  all  attempts  at 
creating  sects.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  preventive 
measures  in  the  place  of  the  former  penalties  of  confis- 
cation, bodily  punishment,  and  death.  These  preventive 
measures  confined  the  heresy  to  the  individual,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  banishment,  when  no  other  means  would 
avaiL  Luther  admitted  the  use  of  secular  punishment 
against  heretics  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  then  not 
on  account  of  the  heresy,  but  of  the  resulting  disorders. 
Even  then  he  considered  banishment  sufiicient,  except 
when  indtations  to  revolution,  etc,  required  more  se- 
vere punishment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Anabaptists; 
yet  he  often  declared  against  the  application  of  capital 
punishment  to  such  heretics.  Zwingle  took  nearly  the 
same  stand  as  Luther  on  this  point,  yet  was  somewhat 
more  inclined  to  the  use  of  forcible  means.  The  Ana- 
baptists were  treated  in  a  summary  manner  in  Switz- 
erland. Calvin  went  further,  and  with  his  theocratic 
ideas  considered  the  state  as  bound  to  treat  heresy  as 
blasphemy,  and  to  punish  it  in  the  severest  manner. 
Uis  approbation  and  even  instigation  of  the  execution 
of  Servetus  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  on  the  question 
whether  heresy  might  be  punished  with  the  sword  (com- 
pare Calvini  Drfensis  orthodoxce  Jideif  etc).  Calvin^s 
views  were  attacked  not  only  by  Bolsec,  but  also  by  Cas- 
tellio,  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Martin  Bellius, 
wrote  on  this  occasion  his  De  hareticis  (Magilcb.  1554), 
quoting  against  Calvin  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  of 
Brentius.  L^us  Sodnus,  in  his  Dialogus  inter  Calvinum 
et  ViUicanum  (1554),  also  advocated  toleratidn.  Among 
all  the  German  theologians,  Melancthon  alone  sided  with 
Odvin,  consistently  with  the  views  {Corp.  Rcf,  ii,  18, 
an.  1530 ;  and  iii,  195,  an.  1536)  which  he  had  long  pre- 
viously defended  against  the  more  moderate  vidws  of 
Brentius  (see  Uartmann  and  JUger,  Johaim  Brenz,  i,  299 
aq.). 

In  England,  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable  persons  to  try 
heretics,  and  the  following  directions  were  given  for 
their  guidance:  "And  such  persons  to  whom  the  queen 
shall  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  give  author- 
ity to  execute  any  jurisdiction  spiritual,  shall  not  in  any 
wise  have  power  to  adjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to  be 
heresy,  but  only  such  as  heretofore  have  been  acyudged 
to  be  heresy,  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
or  by  some  of  the  first  Jour  ffeneral  councils,  or  by  any  other 
general  council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, or  such  as  hereafter  shall  be  judged  or  determined 
to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  Parliament^  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  convocatimu'*  "This  stat- 
ute continued  practically  in  force,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, till  the  29  Charles  II,  c  9,  since  which  time  her- 
esy has  been  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of  the  eo- 
de^iastical courts;  but, as  there  is  no  statute  defining  in 
what  heresy  consists,  and  as,  moreover,  much  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  ecdesiastical  courts  has  been  withdrawn 
by  the  various  toleration  acts;  and,  above  all,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  various  recent  decisions  has  been  to  widen  almost 
indefinitdy  the  construction  of  the  doctrinal  formularies 
of  the  English  Church,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  ju- 
risdiction of  these  coiuts  in  matters  of  heresy  is  practi- 
cally limited  to  preventing  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  from  preaching  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
and  the  artides  of  the  establishment  from  which  they 
derive  their  emoluments,  and  that,  even  in  determining 
what  is  to  be  considered  contrary  to  the  artides,  a  lai^ 
toleration  has  been  juridically  established.    See  the  re- 


cent trial  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  and  the  judgment 
given  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  Court  of  Arches"  (Cham- 
bers, Cyclajxediaj  s.  v.).  The  Protestant  churches  gen- 
erally, in  the  19th  centurj',  deny  the  power  of  the  State 
to  punish  heresy.  The  Roman  Church  retains  its  old 
theories  upon  the  subject,  but  its  power  is  limited  by  the 
progress  of  dvilization.    See  Toleration. 

The  history  of  the  various  heresies  is  given,  with 
more  or  less  fulness,  in  the  Church  histories.    Walch's 
£ntw,  einer  voUstSauL  Historie  d.  Ketzereien,  etc.  (1762- 
1785, 11  vols.),  gives  a  history  of  doctrines  and  heresies 
(so-called)  up  to  the  9th  centurj-.    "  As  a  history  of  her- 
esies, divisions,  and  religious  controversies,  it  is  still  in- 
dispensable.   Walch  is  free  from  polemic  zeal,  and  bent 
upon  the  critical  and  pragmatic  representation  of  his 
subject,  without  sympathy  or  antipathy^  (Schaff,  Apost, 
History,  §  81).     See  also  Lardner,  History  of  the  II f  re- 
tics  of  the  first  tico  Centuries,  with  additions  by  Hogg 
(Lond.  1780,  4to;  and  in  Lardner,  Works,  11  vols.  8vo) ; 
FUssli,  Kirchen^u,'Ketzerhistorien  d,  mittlem  Zeit  (Frcft. 
1770-1774,3  vols.) ;  Baumgarten,  Geschichte  d.HeUyions- 
partheien  (Halle,  1766,  4to).    Professor  Oehler  com- 
menced in  1856  the  publication  of  a  Corpus JIaresiolog- 
icum,  designed  to  contain,  in  8  vols.,  idl  the  principal 
works  on  heresies,  with  notes  and  prolegomena.    See 
also  Burton,  Enquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  {Hampton  Lecture  for  1829,  8vo) ;  Campbell,  Pre- 
liminary Diss,  to  Comm,  on  Four  Gospels ;  Herzog,  Real' 
Encyklopddie,  v,  468 ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism^ 
bk.  iii,  ch.  iii,  et  aL ;  Cramp,  Text-hook  of  Popery,  p.  252, 
480;  Domer,P«r«wo/'CAri5<(Edinb.tnui8L),i,344;  Ne- 
ander.  History  of  Dogmas  (Ryland's  tnuisL),  i,  16.     See 
also  ILereticoComburcndo;  Peksecution' ;  Toler- 
ation. 

Heretlo.     See  Heresy. 

Heretics,  Baptism  by.  When  the  line  bettvecn 
the  orthodox  and  the  heretics  [see  HEttES\J  was  clear- 
ly drawn  in  the  early  Church,  the  question  wliether 
baptism  performed  by  heretics  should  be  regarded  as 
vidid  by  the  orthodox  began  to  be  mooted.  It  after- 
wards became  of  great  moment,  «^)edally  with  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  As  early  as  the  3d  century  heretical  bai)tisra  was 
pronounced  invalid.    Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  it  false 
and  foreign  {Stromat,  i,  875).    Tertullian  declared  that 
it  was  of  no  value  {De  Haptismo,  cap.  x^^).    "  CvTirian, 
whose  epistles  afford  the  clearest  information  on  tliis 
subject,  followed  Tertullian  in  rejecting  baptism  by  her- 
etics as  an  inoperative  mock  baptism,  and  demanded 
that  all  heretics  coming  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  L»e 
baptized  (he  would  not  say  re-baptized).    His  i)osition 
here  was  due  to  his  High-Church  exclusivism  and  his 
horror  of  schism.    As  the  one  Catholic  Church  is  the 
sole  repository  of  all  grace,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness 
of  sins,  no  regeneration  or  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
no  salvation,  therefore  no  valid  sacraments,  out  of  her 
bosom.    So  far  he  had  logical  consistency  on  his  side. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  departed  from  the  objective 
view  of  the  Church,  as  the  Donatbts  afterwards  did,  iu 
making  the  efficiency  of  the  sacrament  depend  on  tlie 
subjective  holiness  of  the  priest.     *  How  can  one  conse- 
crate water,'  he  asks, '  who  is  himself  unholy,  and  has 
not  the  Holy  Ghost?'    He  was  followed  by  the  North 
African  Church,  which,  in  several  councils  at  Cartha^no 
in  the  years  255-6,  rejected  heretical  baptism ;  and  by 
the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  already  acted  oii 
this  view,  and  now,  in  the  person  of  the  Cappadocian 
bishop  Firmilian,  a  disciple  and  venerator  of  the  i^reat 
Crigen,  vigorously  defended  it  against  the  intolerance 
of  Rome.    The  Roman  bishop  Stephen  (25^257)  ap~ 
peared  for  the  opposite  doctrine,  on  tiie  ground  of  the  an- 
cient practice  of  the  Church.    He  offered  no  argument, 
but  spoke  with  the  consciousness  of  authcnity,  and  fol- 
lowed a  catholic  instinct.    He  laid  chief  stress  on  the 
objective  nature  of  the  sacrament,  the  virtue  of  vvhich 
depended  neither  on  the  officiating  priest  nor  on  the 
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leodver,  bat  scdely  on  the  institution  of  Christ.  Hence 
he  conadered  heretical  baptism  valid,  pxDvided  it  had 
been  administered  in  the  right  form,  to  wit,  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  or  even  of  Christ  alone ;  so  that  heretics 
coming  into  the  Church  needed  only  confirmation,  or 
the  ratification  of  baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  *Her- 
eey,'  says  he,  *  produces  children  and  exposes  them ;  and 
ttue  Church  takes  up  the  exposed  children,  imd  nour- 
idies  them  as  her  own,  though  she  herself  has  not 
brought  them  forth.'  The  doctrine  of  Cyprian  was  the 
more  consistent  from  the  churchly  point  of  view,  that 
of  Stephen  from  the  sacramental  The  one  preserved 
the  loinciple  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Church,  the 
other  that  of  the  objective  force  of  the  sacraments,  even 
to  the  borders  of  the  opus-operatum  theory.  Both  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  hierarchical  spirit,  and 
the  same  hatred  of  heretics ;  but  the  Roman  doctrine  is, 
after  all,  a  happy  inconsistency  of  liberality,  an  inroad 
upon  the  principle  of  absolute  exclusiveness,  an  invol- 
untary concession  that  baptism,  and,  with  it,  the  remis- 
son  of  sins,  and  regeneration,  therefore  salvation,  are 
ponible  outside  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  contro> 
reny  itself  was  conducted  with  great  warmth.  Ste- 
phen, though  advocating  the  liberal  view,  showed  the 
genuine  papal  arrogance  and  intolerance.  He  would  not 
even  admit  to  his  presence  the  deputies  of  Cyprian,  who 
brought  him  the  decree  of  the  African  Synod,  and  called 
this  bishop,  who  in  every  respect  far  excelled  Stephen, 
and  whom  the  Roman  Church  now  venerates  as  one  of 
her  greatest  saints,  a  'pseudo- Christum,  pseudo-apos- 
tohim,  et  dolosum  operarium.'  He  broke  off  all  inter- 
oomae  with  the  African  Church,  as  he  had  already  done 
with  the  Asiatic  But  Cyprian  and  Firmilian,  nothing 
daantol,  vindicated  with  great  boldness,  the  latter  also 
with  bitter  vehemence,  their  different  view,  and  con- 
tinued io  it  to  their  death.  The  Alexandrian  bbhop 
Dionysins  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  but 
with  little  success.  The  Valerian  persecution,  which 
aooa  ensued,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  (257)  and 
•f  Cyprian  (258),  suppressed  this  internal  discord.  In 
the  course  of  the  4th  century,  however,  the  Roman 
practice  gradually  gained  on  the  other,  was  raised  to  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  825, 
and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  an  anathenui  on  the  opposite  view"  (Schaff,  Uisto- 
ly  of  the  Chriatian  Church,  ch.  vi,  §  104). 

2.  The  decree  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  as  to  baptism  by 
heretics  is  as  follows:  **If  any  man  shall  say  that  the 
bai^ism  which  is  given  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the  Chiux;h  doth,  is  not  true 
iMpdam,  let  him  be  anathema**  (sess.  vii,  can.  iv).  This, 
at  fizst  view,  may  appear  liberal ;  but  the  indirect  in- 
tentiDn  of  it  is  to  clidm  all  baptized  persons  as  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome.  Canon  viii  affirms  that  the  bap- 
tized are  bound  **  by  all  the  precepts  of  the  Church, 
whether  written  or  transmitted."  Canon  xiv  declares 
that  any  one  who  shall  say  **  that  those  who  have  been 
baptized  when  infants  are  to  be  left  to  their  own  will 
when  they  grow  up,  and  are  not  meanwhUe  to  be  com" 
pdled  to  a  Christian  life  by  any  other  penalty  save  ex- 
cfaakm  from  the  Eucharist  and  the  other  seven  sacra- 
ments till  they  repent,"  is  to  be  anathema. 

8.  Luther  admitted  the  validity  of  Romish  baptism, 
mod  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Protestants  generally,  who 
do  not  rebi^tize  converts  fh>m  Rome.  The  Protestant 
churches  (except  the  Baptist)  admit  the  validity  of 
each  other's  baptism.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  vii, 
588 ;  Coleman,  A  nc  Christianity,  p.  863 ;  Elliott,  Romans 
ism,  bk.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Guericke,  ChristL  SymboUk,  §  59. 

Helper.    See  Lobbss. 

Heritage,  denoted  by  several  Heb.  words:  ri^HK, 
ackazak',  a  "poasesaion;"  f^^^i  nachalah^,  or  rijni, 
mckalcUA',  «  heritage,"  etc ;  also  fl^"^^,  yerushahah'; 
ftShit,  momskah''    Only  tons  (compare  Gen.  xxi,  10  -, 


XXX],  14  sq.),  and,  indeed,  only  those  of  regular  wives 
(comp.  Gen.  xxi,  10  sq. ;  xxiv,  86 ;  xxv,  6  sq. ;  Jephthah 
is  no  exception,  Judg.  xi,  2, 7 ;  see  Ba8Tabi>),  had  any 
legal  title  to  the  paternal  inheritance,  according  to  an- 
cient usage  among  the  Israelites ;  and  amongst  these 
the  first-bom,  who  might  be  of  the  favorite  or  a  less  fa- 
vored wife,  enjoyed  a  double  portion  (Deut.  xxi,  15  sq.). 
See  Primogeniture.  Daughters  became  heiresses, 
when  sons  existed,  only  by  the  special  grant  of  the  fa- 
ther (Josh.  XV,  18  sq. ;  comp.  Job  xlii,  15),  but  regularly 
in  the  absence  of  male  heirs  (Numb,  xxvii,  8) ;  yet  heir- 
esses (iTTiKXfipoi — such,  according  to  many,  was  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus)  were  not  allowed  to  marry  a  man 
of  another  tribe  (Numb.  xxxvi,6  sq. ;  comp.  Tobit  vi,  12 
sq. ;  vii,  14;  Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  7, 5 ;  see  Michaelis,  Mos, 
Recht,  ii,  81 ;  Buxtorf,  SponsaL  et  Divort,  p.  67  sq.,  in 
Ugolini  Thesavtr,  xxx;  Selden,  De  tuccemone  in  bona 
pat,  c  18),  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  regular  transmis- 
sion of  the  estate  (see  Wachsmuth,  //caen.  AUerthumtik, 
iii,  206,  213;  Gans,  Erbrecht,  i,  887  sq.;  comp.  Rhode, 
Rel.  BUd,  cL  Hindu,  ii,  608).  On  the  heirship  of  distant 
kinsmen,  see  Numb,  xxvii,  9  sq.  (comp.  Philo,  Works, 
ii,  172;  see  Mishna,  Baba  Baihra,  iv,  8,  c  8,  9;  Gans, 
Erbreckt,  i,  152  sq.).  Respecting  written  wills,  we  find 
nothing  legally  prescribed  (see  Sw  Rau,  De  Testament^- 
catione  Hebrctis  vet,  iynota,  pnos.  L.  Van  Wolde,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1760;  also  in  Oehichs  Colkct,  Opusc,  i,  805  sq.), 
and  as  the  heirship-at-law  had  undisputed  force  as  a  le- 
gal principle  (Numb,  xxi,  11),  it  must  have  operated  as 
a  testamentary  disposition  of  the  inheritance,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  more  formal  method  of  bequest  (Gans, 
Erbrecht,  i,  149  sq.) ;  for  the  passage  in  Tobit  viii,  23 
does  not  refer  to  a  devise  by  will,  and  Prov.  x\di,  2  only 
shows  that  slaves  might  become  heirs  by  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  their  masters  (see  RosenmUUer  in  loc; 
Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb.  i,  488),  while  Gen.  xv,  3  refers  to  an 
earlier  period.  But  in  later  times  regular  testamenta 
must  have  obtained  among  the  Jews  (Gal.  iii,  15 ;  Heb. 
ix,  17 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16, 1 ;  xvil,  3, 2 ;  War^ 
ii,  2, 8),  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  tod  Romans  (see 
Smiths  Diet,  of  Class,  A  ntiq,  s.  v.  Heres,  Testamentum) ; 
and  in  the  Talmudical  law  of  heritage  they  became  of 
effect  (Gans,  Erbrecht,  i,  171),  although  not  in  the  ex- 
tensive sense  of  the  Roman  law.  Sometimes  the  parent 
divided  the  inheritance  (i.  e.  a  portion  of  it)  among  his 
children  during  his  lifetime  (Luke  xv,  12 ;  comp.  Tobit 
viii,  28;  see  RosenmUller,  Morgenl,  v,  197).  (On  the 
subject  generally,  see  Michaelis,  Afos,  Becftf,  ii,  76  sq. ; 
J.  Selden,  De  successione  in  bona  defuncti  ad  leg,  Tlebr, 
Lond.  1686;  also  in  his  Uxor,  Ebr,  and  in  his  Works,  ii, 
1  sq.)— Winer,  i,  886.    See  Inheritance. 


OP  Cologne  (prince  archbishop),  son  of 
Frederick  I,  count  of  Wied,  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, electCKl  archbishop  in  1515,  and  confirmed  by  pope 
Leo  X  as  Hermann  Y.  Having  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  he  first  attempted  a  Roipan  Catholic 
reform  in  Cologne,  but,  finding  thlB  impossible,  he  at  last 
assumed  a  Protestant  position,  and  invited  Bucer  and 
Melancthon,  in  1542,  to  assist  him.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  his  plans,  the  whole  Rhine  country  would  probably 
have  become  Protestant;  but  he  was  exconomunicated 
by  the  pope,  menaced  by  the  emperor,  and  abandoned 
by  his  estates.  He  finally  resigned  his  office  in  1547, 
and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Wied,  where  he  died  Aug. 
15,  1552.  He  was  beloved  by  his  people,  honored  by 
the  emperor  Charles  Y,  and  esteemed  by  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  Reformation.  An  account  of  Hermann's  re- 
lation to  his  times  is  given  in  Deckers,  Hermann  von 
Wied  (Cologne,  1840).  His  Form  of  Service  was  made 
use  of  in  the  framing  of  the  English  ^  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  See  Hase,  Church  History,  §  887-340 ;  Hard- 
wick,  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  65,  213.  Sec  Com- 
mon Prater. 

Hermann  of  Fritzlab,  a  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Fritzlar,  in  Hesse,  towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury.   Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  position  or  so- 
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cud  relations;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a 
rich  layman,  like  Nicholas  of  Basle,  who  retired  from 
the  world  to  devote  himself  to  reading  and  writing 
theological  works.  One  of  his  earlier  works,  to  which 
he  refers  himself.  Die  BUime  der  Sckauung  (  doubtless  of 
speculative  tendency),  appears  to  have  been  lost.  We 
have,  however,  his  JleUigenleben  (printed  in  Pfeiffer's 
DfMtKhm  Mystikem  dts  14  Jahrh,  i,  1-268,  ftom  the 
Heidelberg  MS.  executed  under  his  supervision  in  1848- 
1349).  It  is  an  extensive  work,  compiled  from  sources 
now  mostly  tost.— Herzog,  ReaJ^Encyldop,     (J.  N.  P.) 

Hennaiin  of  Lehkix.    See  LsmaN. 

Hennann  op  Saloa.    Sec  Saloa. 

Hennann  of  Wied.    See  Wied. 

Hennann  or  Hennannus,  Contracttus,  so  call- 
ed from  disease  having  shrunk  up  his  Hmbs,  was  a 
monk  of  Beichenau,  and  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
11th  century,  being  well  skilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Arabic.  He  was  bom  in  1018,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
count  of  Weringen  in  Suevia.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle 
{De  Sex  aUUibus  mundi)j  which  commences  at  the  Cre- 
atbn  and  ends  A.D.  1052.  The  evento  occurring  before 
the  Christian  «ra  are  very  briefly  noticed,  but  after- 
wards he  enters  into  more  details,  and  amplifies  as  he 
approaches  nearer  to  his  own  times.  The  "  Chronicle" 
was  continued  by  Berthold  of  Constance  up  to  1065,  and 
published  at  Basle  in  1536,  and  again  at  St.  Blaise  in 
1790  (2  vols.  4to).  It  may  be  found  also  in  BibL  Max, 
Pair,  voL  xviiL  Trithemius  ascribes  the  hymns  Alma 
Redenqdoris  mater  and  Salve  Retpna  to  Hermann.  See 
Dupin,  Ecd,  Writers^  Lx,  102. 

HenxLann  or  Hennanntui,  abbot  of  Tours,  A.D. 
1127,  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  long-continued 
illness.  He  wrote  Tractatus  de  Incamatione  ChrUti 
(ed.  C.  Oudin,  Vet,  Sac.  Lugd.  Bat  1692) ;  three  books  of 
the  Miracles  of  Mary  of  Laon ;  and  a  History  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  St,  Martin  in  TourSf  which  are  given  in 
D'Achery,  Spiciley.  ii,  888.— Dupin,  Ecclesiastical  WrU- 
ersj  X,  181. 

Hennaiiii  von  der  Hardt,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Melle  (Westpha- 
lia) Nov.  15, 1660.  He  studied  at  Osnabmck,  Jena,  and 
Hamburg.  In  1681  he  began  to  lecture  privately  at 
Jena,  but,  not  succeeding  as  well  as  he  had  expected,  he 
went  to  Leipzig  in  1686,  where  he  joined  the  celebrated 
Collegium  philobiblicum.  In  1688  he  became  librarian 
and  secretary  of  duke  Rudolph  August  of  B^runswick, 
and  the  latter  caused  him  finally  to  be  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Helm- 
stadt  in  1690*.  He  afterwards  became  senior  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  provost  of  the  convent  of  Marienburg.  He 
died  Feb.  28, 1746.  Hermann  was  a  very  active  and  in- 
genious scholar,  but  his  tendency  to  paradoxical  asser- 
tions caused  him  to  fall  into  errors,  which,  however,  were 
perhaps  too  severely  condemned  by  his  adversaries.  He 
wrote  Autoffrapha  Lutheri  aliorumque  celdnium  viro- 
rum,  etc.  (Brunsw.  1690-1698,  3  vols.  8vo)  i—Ephemer- 
ides  PhiloloffictBj  quibiu  difficiliora  quadam  loca  Penta- 
teuchi  ad  Hebraicorum  fontium  tenorem  explicatciy  etc 
(Hehnstadt,  1698, 1696,  and  1703)  :—//o«ccm  iUustraJlus 
chaldaica  Jonathams  versione  et  phUologicis  cekbrium. 
rabbinorum  Raschi,  Aben  Esra  el  Kimchi  commeniariis 
(Helmst.  1702, 1775) : — Magnum  ascumenicum  Constan- 
tinense  Concilium  de  universali  Ecdesia  re/ormatione^ 
unione  etjide^  etc  (Frankf.  and  Leipz.  1700, 1742,4  vols. 
foL)  :—Bistoria  Utteraria  Reformationis  (Frankfort  and 
Leipz.  1717) : — EvangeHcm  Rei  Integritas  in  negotio  Jonas 
quatuor  libris  declarata  (Frankf.  1719, 4to) : — yEnigmaia 
prisci  orbis :  Jonas  in  luce  in  historia  Manassis  et  Jo- 
site  ;  jEnigmaJta  Grmcorum  et  Laiinorum  ex  calcine ; 
Apocalypsis  ex  tenebris  (Helmst  1728,  foL).  This  work 
attracted  great  attention  when  first  published: — Tomus 
primus  ui  Jobum,  historiam  populi  Israelis  in  Assyriaco 
exilio,  Samaria  eversa  et  regno  extinetOy  etc  (Hehnstadt, 
1728,  foL).  See  J.  Fabricius,  HisL  Bibloth,  pt.  u,  p.  842- 
847,851-852;  Nova  Acta  Eruditorum  (an.  1746, p. 475- 


480);  Breithaupt,  Memoria  fferm,  v.  d,  Hardt  (Helmst. 
1746) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghierale,  xxiii,  862. 

Hennaxm,  Nikolaus,  one  of  the  earliest  evan- 
gelical hymnologists,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  His  intimate  relation  with  the  minister 
of  the  church  of  his  place  (which  he  served  as  oiganist), 
Mathesius,  the  biographer  of  Luther,  gave  to  his  com- 
positions a  tme  reform  spirit  and  the  child-like  simplic- 
ity of  a  Christian  mind.  They  have  been  preserved  in 
general  use  even  to  our  own  day. — Brockhaus,  Conver- 
sations Lexicon,  vii,  841 ;  Gervinus,  Gesch,  d,  poetischen 
NationaUU.  d  Deuischen,  iii,  10, 82.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hennaphrodite  Orders.    See  MoNAsriassc. 

Her'maa  (Epfiac,  from  'EpfiriQ,  the  Greek  god  of 
gain,  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person  to  whom  Paul 
sends  greeting  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  14), 
and  consequently  then  resident  in  Rome  and  a  Christian 
(A.D.  55) ;  and  yet  the  origin  of  the  name,  like  that  of 
the  other  four  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  is  Greek. 
However,  in  those  days,  even  a  Jew,  like  Paul  himself, 
might  acquire  Roman  citizenship.  IrenaniSyTertullian, 
and  Origen  agree  in  making  him  identical  with  the  au- 
thor of  **the  Shepherd^*  of  the  following  article,  but  this 
is  greatly  disputed.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  calendar  on  May  9. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Herman,  one  of  the  so-called  apostolical  fathers  (q. 
v.),  the  supposed  author  of  a  tract  that  has  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Hoi/iitv,  The  Shepherd,  and  gen- 
erally designated  by  the  title  Pastor  Herma,  The  au- 
thorship of  the  tract  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  clearly  not 
the  work  of  the  Hennas  ('£p/iac)  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi,  14,  as  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  believed,  koA 
as  the  tract  itMlf  seems  to  pretend.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  layman  of  the  2d  century,  proba- 
bly a  Roman  tradesman  **who  had  lost  his  wealth 
through  his  own  sins  and  the  misdeeds  of  his  n^lected 
sons"  (Hilgenfeld;  Schaff, //trfory  oftheChur<A,%  121). 
Others  ascribe  it  to  Hermas  or  Hermes,  brother  of  Pius, 
bishop  of  Rome  from  A.D.  142  to  157.  Of  the  Greek 
original  we  have  nothing  left  but  fragments,  which  are 
given  in  Fabricius,  Cod  Apocrypha  N,  Test,  iii,  878,  and 
m  Grabe,  SpicUeg,  i,  803.  M.  d'Abbadie  claims  (1860) 
to  have  discovered  a  third  in  Ethiopia,  which  he  has 
transcribed  and  translated  into  Latin  (Lpz.  1860) ;  but 
whether  the  text  from  which  it  is  taken  is  correct  is  a 
matter  for  further  investigation.  The  Greek  text  was 
at  an  early  period  translated  into  Latin,  and,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  often  published  (Paris, 
1518,  foL;  Strasb.  1522,  4to ;  Basle,  1555  and  1569,  foL ; 
Oxford,  1685, 12mo;  with  additions  by  Le  Clerc,  Amst. 
1698, 1724;  Paris,  1715, 12mo).  It  is  also  inserted  in 
the  various  collections  of  the  fathers  in  Cotelier,  Patres 
(Bvi  apostolid  (Paris,  1672,  foL),  and  in  French  in  Des- 
prez's  Bible  (Paris,  1715,  foL  voL  iv).  It  is  also  given  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  (q.  v.). 
Of  late  years  this  tract  has  been  the  subject  of  more  ed- 
iting and  literary  criticism  than  almost  any  relic  of  the 
early  Church.  In  1857  Dressel  published  at  Leipzig  a 
new  Latin  translation  of  the  Pastor  which  he  found  in 
a  MS.  at  Rome,  and  which  diflfers  from  the  other.  The 
edition  contains  also  a  Greek  text  of  the  Hot/i^,  re- 
vised by  Tischendorf.  This  text,  it  is  claimed,  was 
found  in  a  convent  of  Moimt  Athos  by  Simonides. 
Tischendorf  considers  it,  however,  only  as  a  retransla- 
tion  from  the  Latin  into  Greek,  and  places  its  origin  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Tischendorf  himself  discovered,  in 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  the  Greek  text  of  book  i  of  the 
Shepherd,  and  the  first  four  chapters  of  book  ii ;  this  is 
given  in  the  recent  edition  of  Dressel,  Patres  AposL 
(Lips.  1863) ;  also  by  Hilgenfeld,  who  has  carefully  ed- 
ited the  Pastor  Herma  in  his  Nov.  Test,  extra  Canonem 
rec^>^iMii  (fasc.  iii.  Lips.  1866).  The  Ante^Nicene  Chris- 
tian Library,  vol  i  (Edinb.  1867),  contains  a  new  and 
good  translation  of  the  Shepherd,  following  the  text  of 
Hilgenfeld,  who  makes  use  of  the  text  found  in  the  Si- 
naitic  Codex. 
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Th«  Pcutor  is  written  in  the  f<»Tn  of  a  dialogne,  and 
is  divided  into  three  parte:  1  Visiones;  2.  Mandata; 
X  Similitudinesn  Hermaa,  in  his  childhood,  had  been 
noqght  up  with  a  young  slave.  In  after  life,  and  when 
he  waa  married,  he  met  her  again,  and  experienced  for 
her  a  passion  which,  however  pcoe  in  itself,  was  yet  for- 
bidden by  the  Chorch  under  the  drcnmstances.  Soon 
sftowaids  the  young  slave  died.  One  day,  as  Hennas 
was  wandering  in  the  country,  thinking  of  her,  he  sat 
down  and  fell  asleep.  *' During  my  ^eep,"  says  he, 
"my  mind  carried  me  away  to  a  steep  path,  which  I 
foand  great  difficulty  in  ascending  on  account  of  rocks 
and  streams.  Arriving  on  a  piece  of  table-land,  I  knelt 
down  to  prsiy;  and  as  I  was  praying  the  heavens  open- 
ed, and  I  saw  the  young  maiden  I  was  wishing  for,  who 
sainted  me  from  the  dcy,  saying,  *  Good  day.  Hennas.' 
And  I,  looking  at  her,  answered, '  What  art  thou  doing 
there?*  *  I  have  been  called  here,' she  answered, '  to  de- 
DouBce  thy  dns  before  the  Lord.'  *  What !'  exclaimed  I, 
'and  wilt  thou  accuse  me?'  '  No;  but  listen  to  me . . . ,'" 
etc.  The  conversation  goes  on  with  a  blending  of  se- 
verity and  tenderness.  "  Pray  to  the  Lord,"  says  the 
young  girl,  as  she  disappears  from  his  sight ;  **  he  will 
heal  thy  soul,  and  will  efface  the  sins  of  all  thy  house, 
as  he  has  done  those  of  all  the  saints."  One  cannot 
hdp  noticing  the  striking  similarity  whidi  exists  be- 
tw«n  this  Vision  and  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Di- 
cna  Ccmmedia  where  Beatrice  appears  to  Dante.  This 
vision  is  followed  by  three  others.  They  are  all  invita- 
tioos  to  penitence,  and  though  in  the  first  it  appears  as 
if  the  invitation  was  especially  directed  to  Hermas,  it 
deariy  apices  also  to  the  Church  in  general.  This  be- 
^HDes  more  e\'ident  in  the  following  visions. 

The  Mfwdaia  begin  also  with  a  vision.  An  angel 
appears  to  Hermas  under  ^e*form  of  it  shepherd,  wear- 
ing a  white  cloak,  and  beanng  a  staff  in  his  hand.  This 
shepherd  is  the  angel  of  penitence,  and  gives  Hermas 
twelve  precepts,  which  embrace  the  rules  of  Christian 
mnals^  They  iure  given  under  the  different  headings : 
L  Dtfidt  m  untfja  Deurn;  2.  Defugimda  obtrectcUione, 
ei  deemo^fna  Jacienda  in  simjMcitate;  8.  De  fugiend^ 
matdado  ;  4.De  dindttendd  adttUera  ;  6.  De  triUUia  cor- 
dit  elpcUietUia ;  6.  De  agnotceiidis  urduscujuaque  hovdms 
duotms  gams  et  utriuaque  iaspirationibus ;  7.  De  Deo  ti- 
memio  et  dmmone  non  timendo  ;  8.  Dedtnatwhim  est  a  mcdo 
Hfadatda  bona ;  9.  Postulandum  a  Deo  asndue  H  nine 
ieemtatione ;  10.  De  ammi  tristitia  et  wm  corUristcaido 
Spirittim  Deif  qui  in  nobis  est ;  .11.  Spiritus  et  prophetas 
probari  ex  oparibus,  et  de  duplici  spiritu ;  12.  De  dupUci 
cmpidUate^  Dei  mandata  non  esse  impossibHia  et  diabo- 
bm  nan  metuendum  credentibus. 

The  SimSitudineSy  finally,  are  a  series  of  parables  and 
aBegories.  The  vine,  with  its  rich  fruits  and  flexible 
boa^n,  is  used  to  symbolize  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
Church.  The  willow  is  made  the  emblem  of  divine 
law.  This  latter  image  is  made  by  Hennas  the  groimd 
of  a  xDost  graceful  allegory.  SimiUitudmes  1  to  4  are 
dkoct  and  simple  images  or  descriptions;  Simil,  5  to  9 
are  visions  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Church, 
and  of  judgment,  as  well  as  invitations  to  penitence  on 
that  account;  SimiL  10,  finally,  is  a  sort  of  conclusion 
of  the  whole. 

This  work  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  book  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  2d  and  8d  centuries.  Yet,  while 
it  pleased  the  masses,  it  did  not  always  satisfy  the 
teachers.  Irennus  (adv,  Hcer,  iv,  8),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (iS6'oiii.i,29),andOrigen  {ErpkauEpisUadRom, 
1$)  bekl  it  in  high  estimation.  Eusebius  asserts  (^w^. 
Eetks,  iii,  3)  that  many  other  ecclesiastical  yrriters  con- 
tested its  authenticity.  Jerome,  alter  praising  Hermas 
in  his  Chnmcon,  accuses  him  of  foolidiness  (stuUitia)  in 
his  CommenL  in  Habacuc  (i,  1),  and  Tertullian  treats 
him  no  better,  dengnating  the  book  as  apocryphal  in 
De  Pw^dt,  (10).  The  learned  Dnguet,  in  his  Confi- 
remxs  eedinastiqius  (i,  7),  even  claims  to  find  in  the 
Potior  the  germ  of  aQ  heresies  which  trouUed  the 
Oixath.  ID  the  2d  ceDtuiy.    Others  among  modem  the- 


ologians, and  especially  Mosheim,  have  violently  attack- 
ed the  PastoTf  and  considered  Hennas  as  an  impostor. 
The  book  **  knows  little  of  the  Gospel,  and  less  of  justi- 
fying faith ;  on  the  contrary,  it  talks  much  of  the  law 
of  Christ  and  of  repentance,  enjcnns  fastk^  and  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  tAcfaes  the  merit,  even  the  superer- 
ogatory merit,  of  good  works,  and  the  sin-atoning  virtue 
of  martyrdom"  (Schaff,  L  c).  See  Gratz,  Disquisiiio  in 
Past.  UermtB  (Bonn,  1820) ;  Hefele,  Pair,  Apost.  ProU- 
ffomma;  Hilgenfeld,  Apost,  Vdt«r  (Halle,  1858);  Cave, 
Hist,  literaria;  Fabridus,  BibL  GroM^YU,  18;  TiUe- 
mont,  Memoires  eccUs.  voL  ii.  May  9th ;  Dom.  Ceillier, 
Hist,  des  A  vteurs  sacris  et  eccUs.  i,  582 ;  Mosheim,  Com- 
ment, i,  208-9 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  660 ;  Hase,  Ch,  Hist, 
§  89  and  Appendix;  Hoeter, Nouv,Bio*f.Gensrale,xidv, 
871 ;  Schaff,  Church  History,  §  121 ;  Bunsen,  Christian' 
ity  and  Mankind,  i,  182 ;  E.  Gaab,  Der  Hirt  d,  Hermas 
(Basel,  1866, 8vo) ;  Zahn,  Der  Hirt  d,  Hermas  uniersHcht 
(Gotha,  1868, 8vo) ;  AUsog,  Patroiogiej  §  19;  Upsius,  in 
Zeitschrifl /.  Wissenschq/iliche  Theoloffie,  1865,  hefl  8; 
Hilgenfeld,  Der  Hirt  d,  Hermas  v,  sein  neuester  Bearbei- 
tery  in  Zeitsck,/.  Wiss.  Theol,  1869,  heft  2;  Lipsius  (in 
same  journal,  1869,  heft  8),  Die  Polemik  eines  Apologeten 
(a  severe  review  of  Zahn's  Hermas), 

HermeneutaB  (ipfujvivTai,  interpreters^  officers  in 
the  ancient  Church,  whose  business  it  was  to  render 
one  language  into  another,  as  there  was  occasion,  both 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  homilies  that  were 
made  to  the  people;  an  office  chiefly  used  in  those 
churches  where  the  people  spoke  different  languages,  as 
in  Palestine,  where  some  spoke  Syriac,  others  Greek; 
and  in  the  churches  of  Africa,  where  some  spoke  Latin 
and  others  Punic;  "  So  far  was  the  primitive  Church 
from  encouraging  ignorance,  by  locking  up  the  Scrip- 
tures in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  she  not  only  trans- 
lated themlnto  all  languages,  but  also  appointed  a  stand- 
ing office  of  interpreters,  who  were  riva  voce  to  make 
men  understand  what  was  read,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
be  barbarians  in  the  service  of  God,  which  is  a  tyranny 
that  was  unknown  to  former  ages." — Bingham,  Orig.Ec- 
cles,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xiii,  §  4. 

Hennenetitics  (from  tpprivevu),  to  eaptatn"),  the 
techincal  or  scientific  n^mie  of  that  branch  of  theology 
which  consists  in  exposition  in  general,  as  distinguished 
from  exegesis  (q.  v.)  in  particular.  Reserving  for  the 
more  usual  and  equivalent  title  Interpretation  (op 
Scripture)  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject,  we 
propose  to  give  in  the  present  article  only  a  brief  view 
of  those  principles  or  Canons  which  should  be  observed 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text. 

1.  The  first  and  most  essential  process  is  to  apply  the 
natural  and  obvious  principles  of  a  careful  and  consci- 
entious exegesis  to  the  passage  and  all  its  terms.  This 
may  be  called  the  philolooico-historical  rule.  It 
embraces  the  following  elements : 

1.  The  diligent  and  discriminative  use  of  an  accurate 
and  judicious  Lexicon, 

2.  The  painstaking  and  constant  reference  to  the  best 
Grammars, 

A  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  language  is  im- 
plied in  these  prescriptions,  yet  the  interpreter  needs  to 
confirm  or  modify  his  judgment  by  these  independent 
authorities. 

8.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  archaology  in- 
volved, including  geography,  chronology,  and  Oriental 
usages. 

4.  The  context  should  be  carefully  consulted;  and  the 
general  drift  of  the  argument,  as  well  as  the  author's 
special  design  in  writing,  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

5.  Especially  is  a  cordial  sympathy  with  spiritnal  truth 
a  prerequisite  in  this  task.  A  deep  religious  experience 
has  enlightened  many  an  otherwise  ill-instructed  mind 
as  to  the  meaning  of  much  of  Holy  Writ. 

IL  Parallel  and  illustrath'e  passages  from 
the  same  book  or  writer,  or  (if  these  are  not  to  be  had) 
firom  other  parts  of  Scr^itore,  are  to  be  attentively  con- 
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sidered,  on  the  principle  that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  tn- 
terprtter.  This  is  pre-eminently  tme  of  types,  meta- 
phors, parables,  prophetical  symbols,  and  other  figura- 
tive representations.  For  tlds  purpose  "reference  Bi- 
bles'' alone  are  not  sufficient:  the  examination  should 
include  an  extensive  comparison  of  doctrine,  theory,  and 
topic,  as  well  as  of  example,  fact,  and  expression. 

III.  When  various  meanings  are  assignable  to  a  given - 
passage  or  word,  that  should  be  selected  which  is  the 
broadest  in  its  import  and  application ;  if  possible,  one 
that  is  tscLUsrvE  of  all  or  most  of  the  others.  This 
rule  should  especially  be  observed  in  expounding  the 
language  of  Christ,  of  God  directly,  or  the  more  cardinal 
statements  of  inspiration. 

In  prophetical  and  eschatological  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture especiaUy  must  the  fact  be  borne  in  mind  that  one 
event  or  circumstance  is  often  made  the  type  or  image 
of  another;  the  two  being  generally  related  to  the  same 
essential  principle  as  proximate  and  remote,  or  as  per- 
sonal and  national,  or  as  temporal  and  spiritual  manifes- 
tations of  the  divine  economv.  In  some  cases  this  cor- 
relation  runs  through  an  entire  piece  or  book,  e.  g.  the 
Canticles  and  many  of  the  Psalms.  See  Double  Sense 
(of  Scripture). 

rv.  The  CONSENSUS  of  the  universal  Church  in  past 
and  present  time  should  have  its  due  influence ;  not  as 
being  pf  absolute  authority^  but  as  an  exponent  of  the 
aggregate  and  deliberate  judgment  of  good  and  unpreju- 
diced men.  This  will  guard  the  expositor  against  fan- 
ciful subtleties  and  extravagant  or  dangerous  impres- 
sions. To  this  end  creeds,  confessions,  and  articles  of 
faith  are  useful,  as  well  as  the  study  of  exploded  or  liv- 
ing heresies,  but  more  particularly  a  collation  of  the 
views  of  preceding  commentators.  In  weighing  none 
of  these,  however,  is  any  superstitious  reverence  to  be 
indulged,  for  the  word  of  God  itself  is  supi|ior  to  them 
all,  and  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  certain,  that  in  some 
points  they  have  alike  erred,  as  in  mimy  they  have  fluc- 
tuated or  conflicted  with  each  other.  Even  the  objec- 
tions and  cavils  of  infidels  and  rationalists  should  not  be 
overlooked,  for  "  fas  est  ab  hoste  docerL" 

V.  Where  different  interpretations  are  possible,  that 
must  be  selected  which  is  most  consistent  with  common 
sense^  Especially  must  those  be  set  aside  which  lead 
to  a  psychological  or  theological  impossibility  or  con- 
tradiction. Such  a  principle  we  always  feel  bound  to 
apply  to  the  communication  of  a  friend,  and  to  every 
obscure  passage  in  a  rational  writer.  Interpreters,  from 
overlooking  this  rule,  have  often  increased  rather  than 
explained  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred  text.  For  exam- 
ple, to  understand  Paid  as  meaning  in  Rom.  ix,  3  that 
he  was  willing  to  forfeit  his  title  to  eternal  bliss,  b  to 
attribute  to  him  a  sentiment  incompatible  with  mental 
and  moral  sanity ;  and  to  refer  the  preference  in  1  Cor. 
vii,  21  to  a  state  of  slavery,  is  to  outrage  the  spontane- 
ous instincts  of  the  human  mind. 

YI.  It  will  sometimes  become  necessary  to  modify  our 
conclusions  as  to  particular  passages  in  consequence  of 
the  discoveries  and  deductions  of  modern  science.  In- 
stances in  point  are  the  theories  respecting  the  creation 
and  deluge,  arising  from  the  progress  of  astronomical 
and  geological  knowledge.  All  truth  is  consistent  with 
itself;  and  although  the  Bible  was  not  ^ven  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  scientific  questions,  yet  it  must  not, 
and  need  not  be  so  interpreted  as  to  contradict  the  "  eld- 
er scripture  writ  by  God's  own  hand"  in  the  volume  of 
nature.  In  like  manner  history  is  often  the  best  expos- 
itor of  prophecy. 

Her'mds  (EpfiiiQy  u  e.  the  Greek  Mercury  [q.  v.  ]), 
the  name  of  a  man  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans  as  a  disciple  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi,  14).  A.D.  55. 
"According  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Calmet  (Durf.  s.  v.), " he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Dalmatia."  His  festival  occurs  in  their  calendar  upon 
April  8  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  ii,  774). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Hermes,  G^org,  a  distinguished  modem  Roman- 


ist theologian  and  philosopher.    He  was  bom  at  Drcie^- 
walde,  near  MUnster,  April  22, 1775,  became  gymnasial 
teacher  in  1798,  priest  in  1799,  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  MUnster  in  1807.     The  bent  of  his  mind  was 
towards  philosophy,  and  his  theological  studies  were  all 
through  his  life  conducted  on  phil(»ophical  methods. 
His  first  publication  of  this  class  was  the  Innere  Wahr- 
heit  des  Christenthums  (MUnst.  1805,  8vo).     In  1819  he 
published  his  Pkilosophische  £irdeitung  in  die  Christ- 
Katholiscke  Theologies  which  passed  to  a  second  edition 
in  1831.    In  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theolo- 
gy in  the  new  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  soon  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  and  his  system,  before  his 
death,  had  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  of  Prussia.    He  died  at  Bonn  May  26, 1831. 
His  followers  have  since  been  called  Hermesians,    The 
writings  of  Hermes  published  in  his  lifetime  have  been 
mentioned  above.    After  his  death  appeared  his  Christ- 
liche-KathoUsche  Dogmatik  (MUnst  1834-5, 3  vols.  8vo). 
In  1832  the  Hermesians  established  a  journal  at  Cologne 
as  their  organ.    During  the  lifetime  of  Hermes  there  had 
been  many  complaints  of  the  heretical  tendencies  of  his 
system,  which,  in  fact,  demanded  philosophy,  rather  than 
faith,  as  the  basis  of  theology.    Hermes  achnittcd  all  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  but  held  that  the  gromid  of  be- 
lief in  these  dogmas  could  only  be  laid  in  a  philosophical 
proof,  first,  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  the  medium  of  that  revelation. 
At  Rome  the  question  was  put  into  Pcrrone's  hands, 
whose  report  strongly  condemned  Hermes  and  his  doc- 
trines.    On  the  26th  of  September,  1835,  a  papal  brief 
was  issued  against  them.     The  Hermesians,  however, 
maintained  that  the  doctrines  censured  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  system  of  Hermes.     In  accordance  with 
their  request  to  be  allowed  to  present  in  Rome  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  works  of  Hermes,  and  to  plead  their 
orthodoxy,  in  1837  two  of  their  prominent  spokesmen, 
professor  Braun,  of  Bonn,  and  professor  Elvenich,  of 
Breslau,  arrived  in  Rome,  but,  finding  that  they  would 
not  get  an  impartial  hearing,  soon  returned.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  brought  upon  the  Hermesi- 
ans by  the  bishops,  most  of  them  now  gradually  sub- 
mitted ;  two  professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn  who 
refused  to  submit,  Braun  and  Achterfeld,  were  in  1846 
forbidden  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  to  continue 
their  theological  lectures.    In  1847,  Pius  IX  again  sanc- 
tioned the  condemnatory  brief  of  1835,  and  Hermesian- 
ism  gradually  died  out.    A  sketch  of  the  controversy 
from  the  Hermesian  side  may  be  found  in  Elvenich,  Der 
I/ertnesicmismus  und  sein  Romischer  Gegner  Perrone 
(Breslau,  1844, 8vo).    Perrone's  refutation  of  Hermes  is 
given  in  Migne's  Demonstrations  EvcmgeliqueSy  ii,  945  sq. 
See  also  Stupp,  Die  letzten  llermesianer  (Cologne,  1844— 
5) ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  18/A  and  \^lh  Centuries,  tc 
by  Hurst,  ii,  444 ;  and  art  Gunthbb. 

Hennes  TrismegiBtus,  or  HIercurius  (Ef^pirjc^ 
*EpfiiJQ  T/oier^iyMTTOc),  the  putative  author  of  a  lax^ 
number  of  Greek  works,  many  of  which  are  still  extant. 
The  Greek  Hermes  was  in  the  time  of  Plato  identified 
•with  the  Egyptian  That,  Thotkj  or  Theut  (as  it  was  also 
with  the  Alexandrian  Thoyth),  a  mythical  personage 
regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  all  sciences,  especially  as 
the  originator  of  language,  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  the 
art  of  writing;  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  etc 
In  Egypt,  all  works  relating  to  religion  or  science  bore 
the  name  of  Thot  or  of  Hermes,  According  to  a  passage 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stronu  L  vi),  two  of  Hermes*8 
books  contained  the  hymns  of  the  gods  and  rules  of  con- 
duct for  the  kings,  four  related  to  astrology,  etc  The 
expressions  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  imply  that 
there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  so-called  IlermeHe 
books  than  he  mentions.  As  for  the  36,525  mentioned 
by  lamblichus  (Z>e  MytL  yEgypt,\  a  number  which  cor- 
responds to  the  great  sacred  period  of  Egypt,  Goerres 
supposes  it  to  refer  to  verses,  not  to  books.  All  this 
leads  to  the  belief  that  Hermes  Trismegistus  was  but  a 
personification  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood.    According 
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to  CbAmpoDion  junior,  Hennes  TrismeKUtus  was,  like 
HoruB,  represented  by  a  hawk's  head.  The  surname  of 
Tritmegishu  (thrice  great)  appears  to  have  been  given 
to  him  on  account  of  the  many  discuveries  attributed  to 
him.  Looked  at  in  the  mystical  sense,  Thot,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian Ilennes,  was  the  sjrmbol  of  divine  intelligence, 
tboogfat  incarnate,  the  living  word — the  primitive  t^'pe 
of  Plato's  Logo*, 

It  appears  clear  that  a  certain  number  of  the  books 
bearing  the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  were  trans- 
lated into  Greek  about  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The 
anthcnticity  of  the  fragmento  of  these  translations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  is  more  doubtful.  It  was  the 
time  when  so  many  supposititious  works  of  Orpheus,  Zo> 
roaster,  Pythagoras,  etol,  were  composed.  Leaving  aside 
Augustine's  testimony  (/>e  ckUate  Dei,  L  viii,  c.  26), 
ChnnpoUion  junior  considers  the  books  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus as  containing  really  the  old  Egyptian  doctrines, 
of  which  some  traces  can  be  found  in  the  hieroglyphics. 
Beades,  a  careful  examination  of  these  remaining  frag- 
ments disdoees  a  theological  system  somewhat  similar 
from  that  of  Plato  in  his  Timau* ;  a  doctrine  which  dif- 
fers entirely  from  those  of  all  the  other  Greek  schools, 
and  which  therefore  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  him  from  Egypt,  where  he  had  been  to  consult  with 
the  priests  of  that  country.  They  are  written  in  a  barbar- 
ous Greek,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  effort  made 
by  translators  to  follow  literally  the  text  of  the  original 
rather  than  the  sense.  Menard,  a  recent  translator  of 
Hermes,  views  the  Hermetic  books  **  as  representing  the 
foal  aspirations  of  the  higher  Greek  wisdom,  dimly  an- 
tidpaiing  the  fuller  revelation  of  the  Christian  faith ;  as 
a  mystical  system,  hovering  between  the  negations  of 
Gre^  thought  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith** 
{AwuPre*,  Rtr,  January,  1869,  p.  195).     The  following 

•  works,  attributed  to  Hermes,  have  been  published :  Ac- 
7DC  riXiio^ ;  the  Greek  original,  quoted  by  Lactantius 
(Dir,  Ifutif,  rii,  18),  is  lost,  and  there  remains  only  a  Lat^ 
in  translation  of  it,  attributed  to  Apuleius  of  Madaura, 
and  which  is  entitled  AsdepiuSy  or  Hermetis  Trismegisti 
Asdppiu*,  sire  de  natura  deorvin  dialogus.    This  work 
appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Lactantius,  and  in  Egypt,  probably  at  Alexandria.    It 
m  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Hermes  and  Ascle- 
pios,  hb  disciple,  on  God,  the  universe,  nature,  etc    The 
spirit  of  this  woik  b  thoroughly  Neo- Platonic,  and 
tixngh  the  writer  directs  it  against  Christianity,  he  evi- 
^ntly  borrowed  many  Christian  doctrines  to  ser>*e  his 
end.    The  A  sdepiut  was  embodied  in  several  editions  of 
Apnldtts,  and  in  those  of  the  Pamcmder  by  Ficinus  and 
Patricias.    These  latter  editions,  and  the  Pcemander  of 
Adrian  TumeboB,  contain  Opoc  *A<rK\rimov  wpoQ  'A/(- 
ftttva  ^tnXka^  probably  a  translation  by  the  author  of 
the  preceding  woHc,  and  treating  also  of  God,  matter, 
and  mait    'Bpftov  tov  Tpurfuyitrrov  Hoi/iav^pijc  b  an 
cxtendve  work.    The  title  lloifidvipriQj  or  Ptenumder, 
from  votfttfVy  p€uior  or  shepherd,  seems  to  be  imitated 
from  the  llotftrjv  or  Pastor  of  Hermas.     See  Hermas. 
Indeed,  the  latter  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the 
anthor  of  the  Paanander.     It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  could  hardly  have  been  composed 
bekte  the  4th  century.     It  treats  of  nature,  creation, 
and  God.     These  dif^^nt  subjects  are  viewed  from  the 
Xeo-Platonic  stand-point,  but  intermingled  with  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  and  Eastern  notions.    The  Pcemander  was 
at  first  published  as  a  Latin  translation  by  Ticinus,  un- 
der the  title  Mereuru  TrismegisH  Liber  de  Potestate  et 
SapiaUia  Dei  (Treves,  1471,  foL ;  often  reprinted  at  Ven- 

*  iee).  The  Greek  text,  with  Ficinus*s  translation,  was 
int  published  by  Adr.  Tumebus  (Paris,  1554, 4to ;  latest 
editM  with  a  commentary,  Cologne,  1680,  foL).  It  was 
tnoslated  into  French  l^  G.  du  Pr^au,  under  the  title 
Deux  Utret  de  Mercure  Trismigigte,  Vun  De  la  Puissance 
ft  Sapience  deDieu,  Vautre  De  la  Volonte  de  Dieu  (Paris, 
1557, 8vo);  and  by  others*. — 'larpoftaOrifiaTtKcL  ^  vepi 
tarazKitrfm^  votrovvrtav  vpoyvaHrrtKa  Ik  r^c  fiaOrjfta' 
TtK^c  iTnarrffirjc  «1P^  *A/«/i«ra  Aiyv':mov ;  this  trea- 


tise, much  less  important  than  the  preceding  one,  gives 
the  means  of  foretelling  the  issue  of  a  sickness  by  means 
of  astrology: — De  Htvolutiombus  naiintatum,  another 
treatise  on  astrology  (Basle,  1559,  foL)  i—Aphorisnii,  sive 
centum  sententia  astrologicct,  called  also  Centiloquium, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  originally  m  Arabic,  but 
of  which  we  possess  but  the  Latin  translation  (\"enice, 
149*2,  foL ;  latest  edit,  Uhn,  1672, 12mo)  i— Liber  physico- 
medicus  Kirattidum  Kirani,  id  est  regis  Ptrsarum,  vere 
aureus  gentmeuSy  another  astrological  work,  which  is 
known  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  translation  publii^hed  by 
Andr.  Privinus,  though  the  Greek  text-is  yet  extant  in 
MS.  at  Madrid.  Some  of  the  books  bearing  the  name 
of  Hennes  Trismegistus  were  evidently  pnKluctions  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  these  are  Tractatus  vere  avuus  de 
Lapidis  philosophici  Decreto,  L  e.  on  the  philosopher's 
stone  (Latui,by  D.  Gnosius,  Leipz.  1610, 1613, 8vo;  and 
translated  mto  French  by  G.  Joly  and  F.  Habcrt,  Paris, 
1626,  8vo) ;  Tabula  smaragdina,  an  essay  on  the  art  of 
gold-making,  published  in  Latin  (Nurem'burg,  1541, 4to; 
Strasb.  1566, 8vo) ;  Uepi  fSoraviop  xvXuMTtutQ,  publishecl 
at  the  end  of  Bother's  edition  of  L.Lydus'8  De  Mensibus, 
with  notes  by  Bithr;  Uipi  fffifffiuv,  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  sixty-six  hexameters,  attributed  by  some  to 
Orpheus:  it  is  to  be  found  in  Maittaire's  Miscellanea 
(Londorf,  1722,  4to),  and  in  Bnmck's  Analecto,  iii,  127. 
All  the  extant  fragments  of  Hennes  are  given  in  French 
by  Menard,  Ilermes  Trismegiste  (2d  edit.  Paris,  1868). 
See  J.  H.  Ursinus,  Erercitatio  de  Mercurio  Trismegisto, 
etc  (Nuremb.  1661,  8vo);  Roeser,  De  Hermete  Trisme- 
gisto  litierarum  inreniore  (Wittemb.  1686, 4to) ;  Colberg, 
De  libris  antiquitatem  mententibusy  sibyUarumy  I/ermetisy 
Zoroastris  (Greifswald,  1694, 8vo) ;  G.  W.  Wedel,Z>«  Ta- 
bula llermetis  smaragdina  (Jena,  1704,4to) ;  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  De  Librorum  llermeticorum  Origine,  etc.  (Jena, 
1827,  4to);  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  i,  46,  94;  F.  Hoefer, 
Hist,  de  la  ChUmcy  i,  244 ;  Pauly,  Real-Encyklop. ;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog.  GenhaUy  xxiv,  877 ;  Smith,  Dictionary 
of  Mythology  and  Biography y  vol.  ii;  Warburton,  IHvine 
LegcUiony  i,  442;  Mosheim,  CommentarieSy  i,  290;  Cud- 
worth,  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe, 

HenneBianB.    See  Hermes,  Georg. 

Hennetio  Books.    See  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

Henniaxis,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  2d  century, 
which,  according  to  Augustine,  denied  baptism  by  wa- 
tor  on  the  pretence  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  htip- 
tism  institute  by  Christ ;  for  John  the  Baptist,  com- 
paring his  own  baptism  with  that  of  our  Loi^  sa}^  "  I 
baptize  you  with  water;  but  he  that  comctb  after  me 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire'* 
(Augustine,  De  Ifar.  c.  59).  They  affirmed  that  the 
souls  of  men  consisted  of  fire  and  spirit,  and  therelbre  a 
baptism  of  fire  was  more  suitable  to  their  nature.  Early 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  this  expression.  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  men- 
tions some  who,  when  they  had  baptized  men  in  water, 
also  made  a  mark  on  their  ears  with  fire,  so  joining  to- 
gether baptism  by  water,  and,  as  they  imagined,  bap- 
tism by  fire  (apud  Combefis,  Auctariumy  i,  202).  Oth- 
ers, by  some  deceptive  art  during  baptism,  made  fire  to 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  confirmed  this 
by  a  reference  to  some  apocryphal  writing  of  their  ovm 
invention  called  "  The  Preaching  of  Paul  or  Peter,"  in 
which  it  was  said  that,  when  Christ  was  baptized,  fire 
appeared  on  the  water.  See  Bingham,  Orig.  EccUs,  bk. 
xi,  ch.  ii,  §  8. 

Hermiaa,  a  writer,  supposed  by  some  to  dato  from 
the  2d  century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  but  we 
possess  under  his  name  a  work  entitled  /iuKwpftbg  tCjv 
i^(a  ^iXoawfuiiv,  ^  A  satirizing  of  the  Heathen  Philoso- 
phers." It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ad- 
dressed to  the  author's  friends.  Hermias  reviews  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  on  nature,  the  universe, 
God,  hb  essence,  his  relations  to  the  world,  the  human 
soul,  etc  He  shows  their  differences  and  contradic- 
tions on  all  these  points,  and  thus  proves  the  insufficien- 
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cy  and  (Utility  of  all  their  theories.  This  little  work, 
written  in  the  manner  and  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Lucian,  is  an  interesting  document  for  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy,  but  has  no  other  merit,  philosoph- 
ical or  theological  It  was  published,  %nth  a  Latin 
translation  by  Seller  (Zurich,  1553,  8vo;  1660,  foL),  and 
is  inserted  in  several  collections  of  ecclesiastical  works, 
namely,  in  Morel,  Tabula  compendiosa  (Basle,  1580, 
8vo) ;  in  several  editions  of  Justin  Martyr;  in  Worth's 
edition  of  Tatian  (Oxford,  1700, 8 vo) ;  in  the  Auctarium 
BibL  Pair,  (Paris,  1624,  fol.),  and  in  Gallandii  Biblioth, 
Patr.  J.  C.  Dommerich  published  a  separate  edition, 
with  notes  by  H.  Wolf,  Gale,  and  Worth  (Halle,  1764, 
8vo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Ghurale,  xxiv,  887; 
Dupin,  Eccles,  Writers,  2d  cent. ;  Donaldson,  History  of 
Christian  Literature,  ii,  179. 

Hermit  (Gr.  IprjfioCi  desert),  one  devoted  to  relig- 
ious solitude;  properly,  the  solitude  of  a  wilderness.  It 
became,  at  a  later  period,  the  name  of  certain  classes  of 
monks.     See  Monasticism  ;  Monk. 

Hermog'ends  fEp/ioylviyCt  ^/wrwry-ftom),  a  dis- 
ciple of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  companion  in  labor 
of  the  apostle  Paul ;  mentioned,  along  with  Phygellus, 
as  having  abandoned  him  during  his  second  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  doubtless  from  alarm  at  the  perils  oi  the 
connection  (2  Tim.  i,  15).  A.D.  64.  In  the  Roman 
Breviary  (in  Fest,  S.  Jac.  Apost.  Pars,  cestiva,  p.  485, 
Milan,  1851)  the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  is  attributed 
to  St.  James  the  Great,  and  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Abdias,  the  so-called  bishop  of  BabyloQ  (Fabricius,  Cod, 
Apocryph,  N,  T,  p.  517  sq.),  Hermogenes  is  representee! 
as  first  practising  magic,  and  converted,  with  Philetus, 
by  the  same  apostle.  Grotius,  apparently  misled  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  historian  or  geographer  Her- 
mogenes, mentioned  by  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  (ii,  722,  Frag,  Hist,  Grac,  Didot  ed.,  iii,  523),  wrote 
on  primitive  history,  and  incidentally  (?)  speaks  of  Nan- 
nacus  or  Anacus — and  may  therefore  probably  be  the 
same  as  the  Hermogenes  whom  Josephus  mentions  as 
having  treated  on  Jewish  history  (Apion,  i,  23) — sug- 
gests that  he  may  be  the  person  mentioned  by  the  apos- 
tle Paul.  This,  however,  is  not  likely.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  Hermogenes  in  question,  and  he  cannot 
be  identified  either  with  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus,  a  histo- 
rian of  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
that  emperor  (Sueton.  Domif^  10 ;  Hoffman,  Lear.  Urnv. 
8.  v.;  Alford  on  2  Tim.  i,  15),  nor  with  Hermogenes  the 
painter,  against  whom  Tertullian  wrote  (Smith's  Diet, 
of  Class,  Bioffrapky,  s.  v.),  nor  with  the  saints  of  the 
Byzantine  Church,  commemorated  on  Jan.  24  and  Sept 
1  (ISipale,  EasUm  Church,  ii,  770,  781).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

HennogSnes,  a  heretic  of  the  2d  century.  Our 
knowledge  of  him  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  treatise 
against  him  by  Tertullian  {adv,  Ilermogenem),  and  from 
an  account  in  the  newly-discovered  MS.  of  Hippoljrtus. 
He  was  living,  pr©bably  in  Africa,  when  Tertullian  ym)te 
against  him,  and  was  a  painter  by  profession.  Tertul- 
lian charged  that  Hermogenes  was  a  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  Stoics,  and  especially  that  he  taught  the 
eternity  of  matter.  Hermogenes  argued  that  God  must 
have  made  the  world  either  out  of  his  own  substance,  or 
out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  pre-cxistent  matter.  The  first, 
he  thought,  was  inconsistent  with  God's  immutability ; 
the  second  with  the  origin  of  evil;  and  therefore  the 
third  must  be  received  as  true.  "  He  rejected  both  the 
Gnostic  Emanation  doctrine  and  the  (jhurch  doctrine 
of  Creation :  the  former  contradicted  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  God,  and  necessitated  attributing  to  him  the 
origin  of  evil ;  the  latter  was  contradicted  by  the  nature 
of  this  world ;  for  if  the  creation  of  the  perfect  God  had 
been  conditioned  by  nothing,  a  perfect  world  must  have 
beeii  the  result  Hence  he  believed  that  creation  sup- 
posed something  conditioning,  and  this  he  thought 
must  be  the  ffyle  which  he  received  from  Platonism 
into  oonnection  with  the  Christian  system.    He  did  not 


think  that  he  gave  up  the  docteine  of  the  ftovapx^^  ^ 
long  as  he  admitted  a  ruling,  all-powerful  principle,  and 
ascribed  to  God  such  a  supremacy  over  the  Hyle,    He 
regarded  the  Hyle  as  altogether  undetermineid,  piedi- 
Clueless,  in  which  all  the  contrarieties  that  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  world  were  as  yet  nnseparated  and  un- 
developed ;  neither  motion  nor  rest,  neither  flowing  nor 
standing  still,  but  an  inorganic  confusion.    It  was  the 
receptive,  God  alone  the  creative ;  his  formative  agency 
called  forth  from  it  determinate  existence.     But  with 
this  organization  there  was  a  residuum  which  withstood 
the  divine  formative  power.     Hence  the  defective  and 
the  offensive  in  nature;  hence  also  eviL    Had  he  been 
logical  he  must  have  admitted  a  creation  without  a  be- 
ginning; he  could  not  have  regarded  it  as  a  single  and 
transitive  act  of  God,  but  as  immanent,  and  resulting 
immediately  from  the  relation  of  God  to  matter.     He 
said  God  was  always  a  nUer,  consequently  he  must  al- 
ways have  had  dominion  over  matter"  (Neander,  Hist, 
of  Dogmas,  Ryland's  transL,  i,  118).    The  accoimt  in 
Hippolytns,  Kara  leaoChf  a\pianitv  (bk.  xxiv),  agrees, 
in  the  main,  with  that  ^ven  above,  and  adds  that  Her- 
mc^nes  taught  that  Christ,  alter  his  resurrection,  when 
he  "ascended  to  heaven,  leaving  his  body  in  the  sun,  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  his  Father."    See  Augustine,  De,  Hcer, 
xli;  Tertullian,  adv,  Hermogenem,  passim;  Ritter,  Ge- 
schichte  d,  Philosophie,  v,  178;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  (Tor^ 
rey's),i,568;  Moaheim,  Comrn. vol  i ;  Lardner,  fforJfc»,  ii, 
208;  viii,  579;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  vol,  i, 
§47. 

Her'mon  (Heb.  Chermon',  y^'O'^Tj,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  from  the  Arabic  Chammn,  a  peak ;  Sept  'A€p- 
fiw),  a  mountain  which  formed  the  northernmost  boun- 
dary (Josh,  xii,  1)  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Josh,  xi,  17)  which  the  Hebrews  conquered  from  the 
Amorites  (Deut  iii,  8),  and  which,  therefore,  must  have 
bebnged  to  Anti-Libanus  (1  Chron.  v,  23),  as  is,  indeed, 
implied  or  expressed  in  most  of  the  other  passages  in 
wldch  it  is  named  (Deut  iv,  48 ;  Josh,  xi,  3,  17 ;  xii,  5 ; 
xiii,  5, 11 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12 ;  cxxxiii,  8 ;  Cant  iv,  8).     It 
has  two  or  more  summits,  and  is  therefore  spoken  of  in 
the  plur.  (CS^in,  Psa.  xlii,  7 ;  Sept  'EftMVtfifi,  Eng^L 
Vers. "  Hermonites").    In  Deut  iii,  9  it  is  said  to  have 
been  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion  (yy'^'^lO),  and  by 
the  Amorites  Shemr  ("i''3d),  both  of  which  words  sig^ 
nify  "a  coat  of  mail,"  as  glittering  in  the  sun.    In  Deut- 
iv,  48  it  is  caUed  Mount  Sion  Qil^'^t),  meaning  "  an 
elevation,"  "a  high  nuMmtain" — ^which  it  was  well  enti- 
tled to  be  designated  by  way  of  excellence,  being  (if  cor- 
rectly identified  with  Jebel  es-Sheik)  ^y  far  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  in  or  near  Palestine.     In  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  however  (as  in  1  Chroiu  v, 
23 ;  Sol.  Song,  iv,  8),  Shenir  b  distinguished  from  Her- 
mon  property  so  called.    Probably  different  stmiiniita  or 
parts  of  this  range  bore  different  names,  which  were  ap- 
plied in  a  wider  or  narrower  acceptation  at  diflTerent 
times  (see  Schwarz,  Palestine^  p.  56).    See  Hivitk. 

Hermon  was  a  natural  landmark.    It  could  be  seen 
from  the  "plains  of  Moab"  beside  the  Dead  Sea,  rrom 
the  heights  of  Nebo,  from  every  prominent  spot,  in  fact, 
in  Moab,Oilead,  and  Bashan— a  pale  blue,  snow-capped 
peak,  terminating  the  view  on  the  northern  horiaeon. 
When  the  people  came  to  know  the  country  better — 
when  not  roei«Iy  its  great  physical  features,  but   its 
towns  and  villages  became  familiar  to  them,  then  Haal- 
Gad  and  Dan  took  the  place  of  Hermon,  both  of  »>*^»^w 
being  situated  just  at  the  southern  base  of  that  mo%u»- 
tain.    Hermon  itself  was  not  embraced  in  the  country 
conquered  by  Moses  and  Joshua;  their  conquests   e3c-> 
tended  only  to  it  (see  Josh,  xi,  17 ;  Deut  xxxiv,  1  ;    1 
Sam.  iii,  20).     Hermon  was  also  the  nofth-vpesitcxn 
boundary  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Bashan,  aa  Salcah  ^vn^s 
the  south-ewtcn.    We  read  in  Josh,  xii,  5  that    O^ 
**  reigned  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  in  Salcah,  and  in.   aU 
Bashan :"  L  e.  in  all  Bashan,  from  Hermon  to  Salcalv. 
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Another  notice  of  Hermon  shows  the  minute  aoctmcy 
of  the  topc^raphy  of  Joshua.  He  makes  **  Lebanon  to- 
wuds  the  son-riang,"  that  is,  the  range  of  Anti>Leba- 
Doiu  extend  from  Hermon  to  the  entering  into  Hamath 
(xm,  5).  Every  Oriental  geography  now  knows  that 
Henaon  is  the  southern  and  cohninating  point  of  this 
rsnge.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Hermon  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  Hebrew  poet&  From  nearly 
every  pcominent  point  in  Palestine  the  mountain  is  \'is- 
ible,  but  it  is  wh^  we  leave  the  hill-oonntry  of  Samaria 
and  enter  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  that  Hermon  appears 
in  an  its  majesty,  shooting  up  on  the  distant  horizon 
behind  the  graceful  rounded  top  of  Tabor.  It  was  prab- 
aUy  this  view  that  suggested  to  the  Psalmist  the  words 
'^Ilie  north  and  the  south  thou  hast  created  them :  -Ta- 
bor and  Hermon  shall*  rejoice  in  thy  name"  (Ixxxix, 
12).  The  *'dew  of  Hermon"  is  once  referred  to  in  a 
passage  which  has  kmg  been  considered  a  geographical 
puzzle — "As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  the  dew  that  descend- 
ed on  the  mountains  of  Zion"  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  8).  Some 
have  thought  that  Zion  Cji^S)  is  used  here  for  Sion 
Cik*^),  one  of  the  old  names  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iv,  48), 
but  this  identification  is  unnecessary.  The  snow  on  the 
annmit  of  this  mountain  condenses  the  vi4x>rs  that  float 
during  the  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, ri'Mang  light  clouds  to  hover  around  it,  and 
abundant  dew  to  descend  on  it,  while  the  whole  country 
elsewhere  is  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  elsewhere 
doudless.  One  of  its  tops  is  actually  called  Ahu'Nedy, 
i  e.  « father  of  dew"  (Porter,  Nandb.'u,  463). 

Since  modem  Ixavellers  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  no  doubt  has  been 
entertained  that  the  Mount  Hermon  of  those  texts  is  no 
ether  than  the  present  Jebel  e^-Sknk,  or  the  Sheik's 
lAonntain,  or,  which  is  equivalent.  Old  Man*s  Mountain, 
a  name  it  b  said  to  have  obtained  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance (being  topped  with  snow,  which  sometimes 
Rn  in  lengthened  streaks  upon  its  sloping  ridges)  to  the 
boaiy  head  and  beard  of  a  venerable  sheik  (Elliot,  i, 
317).  This  Jebel  e»-«heik  is  a  south-eastern,  and  in  that 
Section  cufaninating,  tomch  of  Anti-Iabanus.  Its  top 
is  partially  covered  with  mow  throughout  the  summer, 
and  has  an  ekvadon  of  9876  feet  (Van  de  Yelde,  Me* 
moiTf  p.  170, 176).  I>r.  Clarke,  who  saw  it  in  the  month 
«f  Ju^,  says,  ''The  summit  is  so  lofty  that  the  snow  en- 
tirely covered  the  upper  part  of  it,  not  lying  in  patches, 
but  investing  all  the  higher  part  with  that  perfectly 
white  and  snoooth  velvet-like  appearance  which  snow 
c^  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep."  Dr.  Bobinson  only 
datten  from  the  preceding  by  the  statement  that  the  snow 
»  perpetual  only  in  the  ravines,  so  that  the  top  presents 
the  appearance  of  radiant  stripes  around  and  bdow  the 
sonnnit  (J9A.  Re9earchf$,  iii,  844).  At  his  last  visit  to 
Ftiestine,  he  observes,  under  date  of  April  9  (new  ed.  of 
Semircke$,  iii,  48),  that  ''the  snow  extended  for  some 
fiitanee  down  the  sides,  while  on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon 
opposite  there  was  none."  In  August,  1852,  Bev.  J.  Lb 
Poitei^  of  Damascus,  ascended  Jebel  es-Sheik  fh>m  Ra- 
Atj,  and  spent  a  night  near  its  summit.  He  describes 
the  highest  peak  as  composed  strictly  of  three  peaks,  so 
near  each  other  as  to  appear  one  from  below.  On  the 
aovth-eastemmost  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting 
irmaiiw,  called  Kulal  Antar,  probably  relics  of  an  an- 
cient Syro-Phoenician  temple,  consisting  of  a  circular 
vail  aioand  a  rock  about  15  feet  high,  which  has  a  rude 
excavation  upon  it,  and  heaps  of  beveled  stones  adjoin- 
ii^  it.  The  snow-banks  explain  the  supply  anciently 
Bade  lor  cooling  drinks  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  (BUdiotheca 
Sac  Jan.  1854).  The  summit  is  about  9000  feet  above 
the  Uediterranean  (Lient.Warren,  in  the  Quarter^  State' 
mml  of  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund," No.  5,  p.  210, 
where  abo  are  a  description  and  cut  of  the  ruined  temple> 

hi  two  piw^(i,f[i  of  Scripture  this  mountain  is  called 
Baal'kenmm  Oio^in  b??,  Judg.  iu,  8 ;  1  Chron.  v,  28), 
sad  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that 
Bsil  was  there  worshiroed.    Jerome  says  of  it,  ♦♦  Dici- 
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turque  in  vertice  ejus  umgne  templum,  quod  ab  ethnids 
cultui  habetur  e  regione  Paneadis  et  Libani"— reference 
must  ha%  be  made  to  the  building  whose  ruins  are  still 
seen  {Onom,  s.  v.  Hermon).  It  is  remarkable  that  Her- 
mon was  anciently  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  temples, 
all  facing  the  summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  mountain  was 
the  great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the  old 
Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and  what  Mec- 
ca is  to  the  Moslems  ?  (See  Porter,  Handbook  for  Sifria 
and  PaL  p.  454,  457 ;  ReUnd,  Pakest.  p.  823  sq.)  The 
above  described  ruins  seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 
See  Baal-hermon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  southern  peaks 
of  Hermon  was  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  Our 
Lord  travelled  from  Bethsaida,  on  the  northern  dope  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee, "  to  the  coasts  of  Osarea-Philippi," 
where  he  led  his  disciples  ''into  a  high  mountain  apart, 
and  was  transfigured  before  them ;"  and  afterwards  he  re- 
turned, going  towards  Jerusalem  through  Galilee  (comp. 
Mark  viii,  22-28;  Matt  xvi,  18;  Marie  ix,  2-18,80-33). 
No  other  mountain  in  Palestine  seems  so  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  of  that  gbrious  scene.  For  many 
centuries  a  monkish  tradition  assigned  this  honor  to  Ta- 
bor (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  858),  but  it  is  now  restored 
to  its  proper  locality,  and  will  give  additional  celebrity 
to  the  prince  of  Syrian  mountains  (Porter's  Damascus, 
1,806). 

The  mention  of  Hermon  along  with  Tabor  in  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  12,  led  to  its  being  sought  near  the  latter  moun- 
tain, where,  accordingly,  travelers  and  maps  give  us  a 
"Little  Hermon."  But  that  passage,  as  well  as  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  8,  applies  better  to  the  great  mountain  already 
described ;  and  in  the  former  it  seems  perfectly  natural 
for  the  Psalmist  to  call  upon  these  mountains,  respect- 
ively the  most  conspicuous  in  the  western  and  esstem 
divisions  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  to  rejoice  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Besides,  we  are  to  consider  that  Jebel  cs- 
sheikh  is  seen  from  Alount  Tabor,  and  that  both  togeth- 
er are  visible  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  so-caUed  Little  Hermon  is  at 
all  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Its  actual  name  is  Jebel 
ed-Duhy;  it  is  a  shi^)eless,  barren,  and  uninteresting 
mass  of  hills,  in  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and 
opposite  Mount  Gilboa  (Robinson,  Researches^  iii,  171). 
— Kitto,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Her'monlte  (Psa.  xliii,7).    See  Hermo:^. 

Hemandes.    See  Julian  the  Little. 

Her'od  f  Hp<u^i7c,  heroAike,  a'  name  that  appears 
likewise  among  the  Greeks,  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxi,  85 ;  Philost. 
Soph,  ii,  1,  etc),  the  name  of  several  persons  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judiea  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
(see  Noldius,  De  vita  et  gestis  Jlerodum,  in  Havercamp's 
edit,  of  Josephus ;  Reland,/'a/£M^.  p.  174  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch, 
d.  Israelitenj  i,  160  sq.  Other  monographs  are  named  by 
Volbedingj/fifec/'ro^ajiMwa/ttOT,  p.  16, 77^  and  by  FUrst, 
Biblioiheca  Judaica,  i,  886;  ii,  127-130.  See  also  De 
Saulcy,  Hist.  dHkrode^  Par.  1867;  Guder,  Herodes,  Bern, 
1869).  whose  history  is  incidentally  involved  in  that  of 
the  N.  Testament,  but  is  copiously  detailed  by  Josephus ; 
notices  of  it  also  occur  in  the  classical  writers,  especially 
Strabo  (xvi,  c  ii,  16).  The  following  account  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith,  s.  v. 

The  history  of  the  Herodian  family  presents  one  side 
of  the  last  development  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  evils 
which  had  existed  in  the  hierarchy  that  grew  up  after 
the  Return,  found  an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the 
tyraimy  of  a  foreign  usurper.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a 
policy ;  and  the  hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men 
who  professed 'to  observe  the  law.  Side  by  side  with 
the  spiritual "  kingdom  of  God"  proclaimed  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a  kingdom  of  the 
world  was  established,  which  in  its  external  splendor 
recalled  the  traditional  magnificence  of  Solomon.  The 
simultaneous  reaHzaHon  of  the  two  principles,  national 
and  spiritual,  which  had  long  variously  influenced  the 
Jews,  in  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is 
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a  (act  pregnant  with  instruction.  In  tlie  fulness  of  time 
a  descendant  of  Esaa  establhshed  a  false  couuteqtart  of 
the  promised  glories  of  the  Messiah. 

Vaiious  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Herods.  The  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod  (Nicolas  Dam- 
asoenus,  ap.  Jos^hus,  A  nt,  xi\%  1, 8)  sought  to  raise  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies which  returned  from  Babylon;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  early  Christian  writers  represented  his  origin  as 
utterly  mean  and  servile.  Africanus  has  preser>'ed  a 
tridition  (Routh,  ReiL  Sacr,  ii,  285),  on  the  authority  of 
^  the  natural  kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which  makes  An- 
tipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  the  son  of  one  Herod,  a 
slave  attacheil  /o  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idumoan  robbers, 
and  kefit  by  them,  as  his  father  could  not  pay  his  ran- 
som. The  locality  (comp.  Philo,  Z^.  ad  Caium,  §  80), 
no  less  than  the  office,  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy  re- 
proach upon  the  name  (comp.  Routh,  L  c).  This  story 
is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphanius  (/leer, 
xx).  Neglecting,  however,  these  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  iriends  and  enemies,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
fiunily  was  of  Idumaean  descent  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  1, 
3),  a  fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of 
the  names  that  were  retained  in  it  (Ewald,  Getchichte, 
iv,  477,  note).  But,  though  aliens  by  race,  the  Herods 
woe  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idumsans  had  been  conquered 
and  bioqght  over  to  Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C 
IdO;  Josephus,  A  nL  xiii,  9, 1) ;  and  from  the  time  of  their 
conversion  they  remained  constant  to  their  new  religion, 
looking  upon  Jerusalem  as  their  mother  city,  and  claim- 
ing for  themselves  the  name  of  Jews  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xx, 
7, 7 ;  War,  i,  10, 4 ;  iv,  4, 4). 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
saeeeaave  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred  in  the  en- 
deavor to  found  a  great  and  independent  kingdom,  in 
vhich  the  power  of  Judaism  should  subserve  the  con- 
solidatloa  of  a  state.  The  protection  of  Rome  was  in 
the  first  instance  a  necessity,  but  the  designs  of  Herod  I 
and  Agiippa  I  point  to  an  indq)endent  Eastern  empire 
as  their  caul,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchy.  Such 
a  oonsammation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
Idond  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first  [see  Heko- 
SHAsI ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal  domin- 
vm  oC  the  Hcrod<3  opened  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion  which  was  de- 
graded into  the  instrument  of  unscrupulous  ambition 
lo^  its  power  to  quicken  a  united  people.  The  high- 
pricits  were  appointed  and  deposed  by  Herod  I  and  his 
sacceasocB  with  such  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  charac- 
ter a(  that  office  (Jost,  Ge$ch,  d.  Judenihums,  i,  322, 825, 
421),  that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (compare  Acts  xxiii,  2  sq. ;  Jost,  i,  430,  etc).  The 
naticHi  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  sects  a 
oniveraal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled  the  no- 
Uer  hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  treacherous 
grandeur  of  a  court  See  the  name  of  each  member  of 
the  family  in  its  order  in  this  Cyclopaedia. 

X.  Hkkod  the  GRK.VT,  as  he  is  usually  snmamed, 
mentiooed  in  Matt,  ii,  1>22;  I^dte  i,  5;  Acts  xxiii,  85, 
was  the  second  son  of  Antipater  and  Cypros,  an  Arabi- 
an lady  of  noble  descent  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  7, 8).  See 
AxTiFATEB.  In  B.(X  47  Julius  CJssar  made  Antipater 
pvocurator  of  Judsa,  and  the  latter  divided  his  territo- 
ries among  his  four  sons,  assigning  the  district  of  Gali- 
lee to  Herod  (Josephns,  Ant,  xiv,  9, 8;  War,  i,  10,  4). 
At  the  time  when  he  was  invested  with  the  government 
be  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  according  to  Josephus  (^AnL 
zir,  9, 2);  but  this  must  be  a  mistake.  Herod  died,  aged 
axty-nine,  in  B.C.  4,  consequently  he  must  have  been 
twcoty-aix  or  twenty-five  in  the  year  B.C.  47,  when  he 
was  made  governor  of  Galilee  (rivre  icai  itKom,  given 
bjr  Dindrtif  in  the  ed.  Didot,  but  no  stated  authority). 
Oae  of  his  first  acts  was  to  repress  the  brigands  who 
vos  infeatij^  his  provinces,  and  to  put  many  of  their 
kaJen  to  death  ax>on  his  own  authority.    This  was 


made  known  to  Hyrcanus,  and  Herod  was  summoned 
to  take  hb  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  his  deeds  of 
violence.  Herod,  instead  of  appearing  before  the  San- 
hedrim clothed  in  mourning,  came  in  purple,  attended 
by  armed  guards,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  a  letter  from 
the  Roman  commander  Sextus  Caesar  for  his  acquittal. 
This  overawed  the  assembly;  but  Sameas,  a  just  man 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  9,  4),  stepped  forward,  and,  boldly 
addressing  the  assembly,  predicted  that,  should  the  of- 
fender escape  punishment,  he  would  live  to  kill  all  those 
who  were  his  judges,  and  would  not  grant  the  pardon 
which  the  assembly  seemed  inclined  to  extend  to  him. 
He,  however,  escaped,  and  took  refuge  with  Sextus  Ce- 
sar, who  soon  appointed  him  governor  (arparrjyo^)  of 
Coele-Syria.  He  then  determined  to  march  against  Je- 
rusalem, and  would  have  done  so  had  not  hb  father 
Antipater  and  hb  family  restrained  him  from  commit- 
ting any  fresh  acts  of  violence.  In  RC  44,  alter  Oe- 
sar's  death,  Cassius  took  the  government  of  Syria. 
Herod  and  hb  father  Antipater  willingly  assbted  Cas- 
sius in  obtaining  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  Jews  for  the 
support  of  the  troops.  For  thb  Herod  was  confirmed 
in  the  government  of  Coele-Syria  (Josephus,  War,  i,  11, 
4).  In  B.C.  41  Antony  came  to  Syria,  and  Herod,  by 
making  him  valuable  presents,  soon  formed  with  him  a 
dose  personal  intimacy  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  12, 2).  Hyr- 
canus, to  whose  beautiful  granddaughter  Mariamnc 
Herod  was  betrothed,  induced  Antony  to  make  Herod 
and  hb  brother  Phasacl  tetrarchs  of  Judtea  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xiv,  18,  1;  War,  i,  12,  5).  The  invasion  of  the 
Parthians,  who  sided  with  Antigonus  the  Asmoniean, 
compelled  Herod  to  give  up  Judsa  and  fiy  to  Rome. 
Antony  was  then  in  great  power,  and  took  Herod  under 
hb  protection,  and,  seeing  that  he  might  prove  useful 
to  him,  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him 
king  of  Judiea,  to  the  extinction  of  all  the  living  Asmo- 
nsean  princes  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  9-14;  War,  i,  10-14; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii).  These  events  took  place  in  RC  40, 
and  Herod,  only  sta3ring  seven  days  at  Rome,  returned 
speedily  to  Jerusalem  within  three  months  from  the 
time  he  had  first  fied. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  for  Herod  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem,  or  to  establbh  himself  as  king  of 
Judtea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  thb  title  from  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Jews  still  held  firmly  to  Antigonus  as  the 
representative  of  the  Asmoniean  line,  and  it  was  not  for 
several  years  that  Herod  made  any  material  advance 
whatever.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  Herod 
made  preparations  to  take  Jerusalem.  He  had  endeav- 
ored to  conciliate  the  people  by  marrying  Iklariamne, 
thinking  that  by  so  doing  the  attachment  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Asmomean  family  would  be  extended  to  him. 
After  six  months*  siege  the  Romans  entered  the  city 
(RC  87),  and,  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resbtance  they 
had  received,  began  to  ransack  and  plunder,  and  it  was 
no  easy  task  for  Herod  to  purchase  from  the  conquerors 
the  freedom  from  pillage  of  some  part  of  hb  capital. 
Antigonus  was  taken  and  conveyed  to  Antioch,  where, 
having  been  previously  beaten,  he  was  ignominiously 
executed  with  the  axe  by  the  order  of  Antony,  a  mode 
of  treatment  which  the  Romans  had  never  before  used 
to  a  king  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix,  22 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,  1,  2). 
Thus  ended  the  government  of  the  Asmomeans,  126 
years  after  it  was  first  set  up  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  16, 4). 
Immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  Herod  put  to 
death  all  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  excepting 
PoUio  and  Sameas  (the  famous  Hillel  and  Shammai  of 
the  Rabbinical  writers),  who  had  predicted  this  result, 
and  also  all  the  adherents  of  Antigonus  who  could  be 
found.  Having  confiscated  their  property,  he  sent  pres- 
ents to  Antony  to  repay  him  for  hb  assistance  and  to 
further  secure  hb  favor.  He  then  gave  the  office  of 
high-priest,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Antigonus,  and  the  mutilation  of  Hyrcanus,  whose  cars 
had  been  cut  off  by  Antigonus  (comp.  Lev.  xxi,  16-24). 
to  an  obscure  priest  from  Babylon  named  AnaneL  At 
thb  insult  Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Ar- 
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istobulus,  to  whom  the  office  of  high-priest  belonged  by 
hereditary  succession,  appealed  to  Cleopatra  to  use  her 
powerful  influence  with  Antony,  and  Herod  was  thus 
compelled  to  depose  Ananel,  and  to  elevate  Aristobulus 
to  the  high-priesthood.  The  increasing  popularity  of 
Aristobulus,  added  to  the  further  intrigues  of  Alexan- 
dra, so  excited  the  jealousy  of  Herod  that  he  caused 
him  to  be  drowned  while  bathing,  and  expressed  great 
sorrow  at  the  accident.  See  Aristobulus.  Alexandra 
again  appUed  to  Cleopatra,  who  at  last  persuaded  Anto- 
ny to  summon  Herod  to  Laodicea  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct. Herod  was  obliged  to  obey,  but  was  dismissed 
with  the  highest  honors  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,3, 1-8 ;  oomp. 
War^  i,  22,  2).  After  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium, 
in  B.C.  31,  Herod  had  an  audience  at  Khodes  with 
Octavius,  who  did  not  think  that  Antony  was  quite 
powerless  while  Herod  continued  his  assistance  to  him 
(Josephus,  War,  i,  20,  1).  Herod  so  conciliated  him 
that  he  obtained  security  in  his  kingdom  of  Judsa,  to 
which  Octavius  added  Gadara,  Samaria,  and  the  mari- 
time cities  Gaza  and  Joppa.  Shortly  after  the  regions 
of  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis  were  given  him 
(Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,  5, 6, 7 ;  10, 1 ;  War,  i,  20, 8, 4 ;  comp. 
Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9).  Herod's  domestic  life  was  troubled 
by  a  long  series  of  bloodshed.  Hyrcanus,  the  grand- 
father of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  put  to  death  before  his 
visit  to  Octavius,  and  Mariamne,  to  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately attached,  fell  a  victim  to  his  jealousy  soon 
after  his  return.  See  Hyrcvnus;  Mariasine.  His 
remorse  for  the  deed  Is  well  described  by  Josephus,  who 
says  that  Herod  commanded  his  attendants  always  to 
speak  of  her  as  alive  (Ant,  xv,  7, 7 ;  War,  i,  22,  6).  In 
B.C.  20,  when  Augustus  visited  Juda*a  in  person,  another 
extensive  addition  was  made  to  hii  territories.  The 
district  of  Paneas  was  taken  away  from  its  ruler  Zcno- 
dorus  for  leaguing  himself  with  the  Arabs,  and  given  to 
Herod.  In  return,  Herod  adorned  this  place  by  erecting 
a  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus  (Josephus, 
Ant,  XV,  10,  8;  War,  i,  20,  4;  Dion  Cass,  liv,  9).  Not 
long  after  this,  the  death  of  his  wife  was  followed  by 
other  atrocities.  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Mariamne,  were  put  to  death ;  and  at  last,  in  KG.  4, 
Herod  ordered  his  eldest  son,  Antipater,  to  be  killed. 
See  Alexander  ;  Aristobulus  ;  Antipater.  Herod's 
painful  disease  no  doubt  maddened  him  in  his  later 
years,  and  in  anticipation  of  his  own  death  he  gave  or- 
ders that  the  principal  Je%rs,  w^hom  he  had  shut  up  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Jericho,  should  immediately  after 
his  decease  be  put  to  death,  that  mourners  might  not 
l)e  wanting  at  his  funeral  (Josephus,  Ant,  x>'ii,  6,  5). 
Near  his  death,  too,  he  must  have  ordered  the  murder  of 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  as  recorded  by  Matthew  (ii, 
16-18).  The  number  of  children  in  a  village  must  have 
been  very  few,  and  Josephus  has  passed  this  story  over 
unnoticed ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  has  given 
an  account  of  a  massacre  by  Herod  of  all  the  members 
of  his  family  who  had  consented  to  what  the  Pharisees 
foretold,  viz.  that  Herod's  government  should  cease,  and 
his  posterity  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  {Ant,  xvii,  2, 
4).  A  confused  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  children 
and  the  murder  of  Antipater  is  given  in  Macrobius : 
"Augustus  cum  audisset  inter  pueros,  quos  in  Syri& 
Herodes,  rex  Judaeorum,  intra  bimatum  jussit  interfici, 
filium  quoque  ejus  occisum,  idt :  Melius  est  Herodis /tot^ 
cum  (?  Uv,  swine)  esse  quam  Jilium  (?  viuVf  soiCf  {Sat, 
ii,  4).  Macrobius  lived  in  the  5th  century  (c  A.D.  420), 
and  the  words  intra  bimatum  {h  bimatu  et  infra,  Matt, 
ii,  16,Vulg.)  seem  to  be  borrowed;  the  storj^  too,  is 
wrong,  as  Antipater  was  of  age  when  he  was  executed 
(Alford,  ad  loc).  Macrobius  may  have  made  some  mis- 
take on  account  of  Herod's  wish  to  destroy  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  David.  The  language  of  the  evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which  the 
deed  was  effected  (avooriiKaQ  nveiXf v).  The  scene  of 
open  and  undisguised  violence  which  has  been  conse- 
crated by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  variance  with  what 
""^v  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  historic  reality. 


Herod  was  married  to  no  less  than  ten  wives,  by  most 
of  whom  he  had  children.  He  died  a  few  days  before 
the  Passover,  B.C  4,  his  death-bed  being  the  scene  of 
the  most  awful  agonies  in  mind  and  body.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  made  his  sons  the  heiis  to 
his  kingdom  by  a  formal  testament,  leaving  its  ratifica- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  emperor.  Augustus  assenting  to 
its  main  provisions,  Archelaus  became  tetrarch  of  Ju- 
daea, Samaria,  and  Idunuea;  Philip,  of  Trachonitis  and 
Iturea ;  and  Herod  Antipas,  of  Galilee  and  Penta.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Archelaus  from  Jericho, 
where  he  died,  to  Herodium,  a  city  and  fortress  200  sta- 
dia distant,  and  he  was  there  buried  with  great  pomp 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  8,  2;  War,  i,  88,  9). 

On  the  extirpation  of  the  Asmonssan  family,  finding 
that  there  was  then  no  one  who  could  interfere  with 
him,  Herod  had  introduced  hcathemsh  customs,  such  as 
plan's,  shows,  and  chariot-races,  which  the  Jews  con- 
denmed  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Moses  (Josephus,  i4n/. 
XV,  8,  1) ;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  building  of 
Cesarea  he  also  introduced  Olympic  games  and  conse- 
crated them  to  Caesar,  ordering  them  to  be  celebrated  ev- 
ery fifth  year  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,  9, 6 ;  xvi,  5, 1),  With 
regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  Herod  showed  as 
great  contempt  for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of 
his  personal  vengeance.    He  signalized  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  by  offerings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jost. 
Gesch,  d,  JudenthumSf  i,  818),  and  surrounded  his  person 
by  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of  whom  had  formerly  been 
in  the  service  of  Cleopatra  (Josephus,  w4n/.xv,  7, 8;  xvii, 
1, 1 ;  8,  8).     His  coins  and  those  of  his  successora  bore 
only  Greek  legends;  and  he  introduced  heathen  games 
even  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  AnL  xv, 
8,  1).     He  displayed  ostentatiously  his  favor  towards 
foreigners  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  5,  8),  and  oppressed  the 
old  Jewish  aristocracy  (Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  i,  1).     The 
later  Jewish  traditions  describe  him  as  successively  the 
ser\'ant  of  the  Asmona^ans  and  the  Romans,  and  relate 
that  one  Rabbin  only  survived  the  persecution  which  he 
directed  against  them,  purchasing  his  life  by  the  loss  of 
sight  (Jost,  i,  819,  etc). 

Notwithstanding  that  he  thus  alienated  his  subjects 
fhnn  him,  he  greatly  improved  his  country  by  the  num- 
ber of  fine  towns  and  magnificent  public  buildings  which 
he  had  erected.    He  built  a  temple  at  Samaria,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  Roman  city  under  the  name  of  Sebaste. 
He  also  built  Gaba  in  Galilee,  and  Heshbonitis  in  Persea 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  8,  6),  besides  several  other  towns, 
which  he  called  by  the  names  of  different  members  of 
his  family,  as  Antipatris,  from  the  name  of  his  father 
Antipater,  and  Phasaelis,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  after 
his  brother  Phasael  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xvi,  5, 2).    On  many 
other  towns  in  Syria  and  Greece  he  bestowed  money, 
but  his  grandest  imdcrtaking  was  the  rebuildin^i^  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.     It  was  commenced  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  reign  (KC.  21),  and  the  work  was  carried  oii 
with  such  vigor  that  the  Temple  itself  (vaog),  L  e.  the 
Holy  House,  was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half  (Joeephus, 
A  nt,  XV,  11,1,6).   The  cloisters  and  other  buildings  were 
finished  in  eight  years  (Josephus,  i4fi/.  xv,  11,  5).      Ad- 
ditions and  repairs  were  continiudly  made,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II  (c  A.D.  65)  that 
the  Temple  (rb  Upov)  was  completed  (Josephus,  /I  n/,  xx. 
9, 7).    Hence  the  Jews  said  to  our  Lord, "  Forty  and  six 
years  was  this  Temple  in  building  [^Jiro^ofi^^i; — and  is 
not  even  yet  completed],  and  wilt  thou  raise  it  np  in 
three  days  !**  (John  ii,  20).    This  took  place  in  A.D.  2C, 
not  long  after  our  Lord's  baptism,  who  "  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age"  (Luke  iii,  28),  and  who  was  bom  some,  two 
years  before  the  death  of  Herod,  in  RC.  4,  according;  to 
the  true  chronology.     This  beautiful  Temple,  thonprh 
built  in  honor  of  the  God  of  Israel,  did  not  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  as  is  proved  by  the  revolt  wliich 
took  place  shortly  before  Herod's  death,  when  tbe  Jews 
tore  down  the  golden  eagle  which  he  had  fastened  to 
the  Temple,  and  broke  it  in  pieces  (Josephus,   A.ntig 
xvii,  6,  2, 8). 
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The  diversiCy  of  Herod's  nature  u  remarluible.  On 
if(;»iTlln([  hit  mjigniScenrf,  uid  tbe  iKnefits  h*  beMHW- 
ed  upon  bin  people,  one  onnot  dcoy  that  he  had  ■  veiy 
bavficent  di^>andoD ;  but  when  we  read  of  hu  ciuel- 
iks,  oo(  only  to  hi»  nibjccis,  but  even  to  hit  own  rela- 
tiom,  ODC  U  forced  to  lUow  that  he  wiu  bmlish  and  a 
ffranger  to  faonuuiiiy  (cnmp.  Jocephm,  An/,  xvl,  Ei,  4). 
H'a  Ktvility  to  Rome  ia  amply  shown  by  the  manner  in 
whidi  he  tian^resed  the  customs  of  his  nation  and  set 
uhle  nHunr  of  their  laws,  boildiog  dlies  and  erectiof; 
lemples  in  Tureign  countriea,  for  the  Jews  did  not  permit 
bim  so  to  do  in  Jodva,  even  though  they  were  under 
■0  tVTaniuca]  a  gorcminent  as  that  of  Herod.  HU  con- 
fc«nl  apology  Wi)  that  he  wis  acting  to  pleaae  CnHsr 
and  the  Komans,  and  90  through  all  his  reign  he  was  a 
Jewish  pdnce  only  in  name,  with  a  Helleoia^  itiepo«ition 
(comp.Josephna,-4M.  xv,9,5;  mx,7.S).  It  has  even 
been  soppOKd  (Joal,  Garh.  d.  Jwiaith.  i,  323)  that  the 
rtbuildtng  of  the  Temple  furnished  him  with  the  oppor- 
toniiy  or  destroying  Uie  aiithentic  rnlleclicm  of  geneal- 
ogiet  which  was  of  Che  highest  importance  tp  the  prieM- 
If  families.  Herod,  as  ^ipeais  fiom  his  public  designs, 
iStOni  the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he  Joined 
The  license  (rf'Chat  monarch  lo  his  maf^Acence;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over  the 
nyal  lumba  was  due  to  tbe  fear  which  seized  him  after 
1  sacrilegious  attempt  lo  mb  them  of  secret  ireaiures 
IJovphus,.lii(.xri,7, 1).  He  maintained  peace  at  home 
teiog  ■  long  leign  by  the  vigor  and  timely  genemaity 
gf  hii  administTation.  Abroad  he  condliated  tbe  good- 
will of  the  Kmnans  under  dtcumsUnces  of  unusual  diffi- 
ftitv.  His  oatentalioua  display,  and  even  his  arbitrary 
■jnimy,  waa  calculated  to  inspire  Orientals  with  awe. 
inlA  and  yvt  prudent,  oppmaive  and  yet  profuse,  he 
kid  many  of  the  characterialics  which  malie  a  popular 
ban;  and  the  title  which  may  have  been  flrat  given  in 
admiration  of  soccenful  despotism  now  serve*  to  bring 
oat  in  ''learer  contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the 
nccess  was  purchased. 

JoaepbuB  pves  Hemd  I  the  Mimame  of  Great  ('Hpw- 
cfc  u  fiiyac).  Ewsld  suggests  that  (be  title  =fldtra 
•vij  intended  to  distinguish  him  from  tbe  yoonger 
Hood  (Antipas),  and  comparts  the  eases  of  '^liac  " 
fiyai  {Ant.  zriii,  8,  4)  and  Agrippa  the  Great,  in  con- 
mdistincdon  to  Heldas,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  treas- 
m  (Aal.  Tx,  11,  I),  and  to  Agtippa  II.  The  title 
".^gtippa  the  Great"  is  confirmed  by  coins,  on  which  he 
is  staled  HEFAS  (Eckhel,  Dod.  Nam.  Vil.  lii.  492; 
Akerman,  .Vksl  Cknm.  ix,  28),  and  so,  says  Ewa]d,''it 
mir  limilarly  have  been  given  upon  Che  ciHns  of  Her- 

bam  i^errS'  {GaciiekU,  \v,  478,  note).  There  are, 
bowrrer,  m  auat  of  Herod  I  with  the  title  grniL  It  is 
bat  to  snppoae  that  the  title  in  Jaeephos  is  merely  a 
diwingnishing  epdCbet,  and  not  toeant  to  express  great- 
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mendng  an  intrigue  with  his  wife  Herodias,  danghler 
of  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Mariamne,  he  afterwards  iii- 
cestuously  married  her.  He  had  previously  been  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  uf  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Felnea,  who 
avenged  this  insult  by  invading  his  dominions,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  loss  (Josephus,  Anl.  xviii,  6, 1). 
An  appeal  to  theKumans  afforded  tbe  only  hope  of  safe- 
ty. Aretas  was  haughtily  ordered  by  the  emperor  to 
derast  from  the  pnieeculion  of  tbe  war,  aiul  Herod  ac- 
cordingly escaped  the  expected  overthrow.  Jusephus 
Bays  that  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  was  that  the  defeat 
was  a  punishment  for  bia  having  imprisDncd  John  (he 
Bsniist  cm  account  at  biH  nonularitv.  niid  mi\frvmrAit  mil 
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,  and  afterwards  put 


UuluofaerodlheOrCBi. 
2.  Hekod  AsnpAs  (npiiliK,  MalL,  Mark,  Luke; 
Ima-ac,  Joaephus)  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
byUalIliaEe,aSamaritan(Joseph.y4iK.xvii,I,8j  War, 
i.J8,  4).  His  father  hod  already  given  htm  "tbe  king- 
doa'  in  his  flnt  will,  but  in  the  final  arrangement  left 
Um  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Pcnea  (Joeephus,Aiif. 
rrii,8,lj  tKor,ii,9,I;  »tatt.xiv,l:  Luke  111,1 ;  iii,19; 
>!.  1 ;  Acts  xiii,  1),  which  brought  him  the  yearly  reve- 
ane  uf  iW  tatents  (Joaephoa,  Att.  zviii,  5, 1).  On  hit 
"V  ta  Rome  be  riaited  bis  brother  PbiUp,  and  coin- 


John  gave  him,  nor  that  it  waa  at  the  instigation  of 
Herodiaa  that  he  was  killed,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
(Joseph.  ^itf.xviii,5,4;  UatC  xiv,  1-11 ;  Mark  vi,  14- 
,  IGi  Luke  iii,  19;  a,  T-9).  The  evangelists  evidoilly 
give  the  true  reason,  and  Josepbus  the  one  generally  re- 
ceived by  tbe  people^  In  A.U.  38,  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius, he  was  pemiaded,  especially  at  Ibe  ambitious  in- 
stigation of  Herodias,  to  go  (o  Kome  to  procure  for  him- 
self the  royal  tiller  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in  tbe  lavor 
of  Caligula,  and  had  already  rei«ived  this  title,  opposed 
this  with  such  success  that  Antipas  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment  at  Lyons,  a  city  of  Gaul  (Joaeph. 
A  nt.  xi-iii,  7,  2),  and  evenluaUy  died' in  Spain,  whither 
bis  wife  Herodias  had  voluntarily  followed  him  (K'nr, 
ii,  9,  6).  He  is  called  (by  courtesy)  jliaj  by  Uauhew 
(liv,  9)  and  by  Mark  (vi,  14).    See  No.  6. 

Herod  Antipas  waa  in  high  favor  wilb  Tiberius; 
hence  be  gave  the  name  of  Tiberias  to  the  city  be  built 
on  tbe  lake  of  tiennesareth  (Josephua,  AvI.  xviii,2,S). 
He  enlarged  and  Improved  several  dlies  of  his  domin- 
ions,, and  also  builc  a  wall  about  Sepphoris,  and  round 
Betbaramphtha,  which  latter  town  be  named  Juliai,  in 
honor  of  the  wife  of  the  emperor  (Josephua,  J  n(.  xviii, 
2,1;  comp.lVnr,ii,9, 1). 

It  was  before  Herod  Antipaa,  who  came  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem U>  celebrate  the  Famover  (comp.  Joseph,  jlttf.  xvili, 
6, 3),  that  our  Lord  was  sent  for  examination  when  Pi- 
late heard  that  be  was  a  Galilean,  ai  Pilate  had  already 
bad  several  dilutes  with  tho  Galilieana,  and  was  not  at 
this  time  on  very  good  terms  with  Herod  (Luke  xiii,  1 ; 
xxiii,  6-7),  and  "  on  the  same  day  Hlate  and  Herod 
were  made  fHends  together"  (Luke  xxiii,  12;  comp.  Jo- 
sephus,^nl.xviii,3,2;  Psa. Ixxxiii, 6).  The  name  uf 
Herod  Antipaa  is  coupled  with  that  of  Pilate  in  the 
prayer  of  the  aposlles  mentioned  iirthe  Acts  (iv,24-3(i). 
His  personal  character  is  Utile  touched  upon  bj  either 
Jneephus  or  the  evangelists,  yet  Jrom  his  consenting  lo 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptise  lo  gratify  the  malice  of  a 
wicked  woman,  though  for  a  time  be  had  "  heard  him 
gladly"  (Mark  vi,  20),  we  perceive  his  cowardice,  his 
want  of  spirit,  and  his  fear  of  ridicule.  His  wicked  oaih 
was  not  binding  on  him,  for  Herod  was  bound  by  the 
law  of  God  not  to  commit  murder.  He  was  in  any  case 
denrous  to  see  Jesus,  and  "  hoped  to  have  seen  a  miracle 
trtiai  him"  (Luke  xxiii,  8).  His  artifice  and  cunning  are 
spedallv  alluded  lo  hy  our  Lord, "  Go  ye  and  tell  (hat 
.Ac"  (r^  aXuiriiR  ravr^.  Luke  xiii,82).  Coins  of  Her- 
odAntipasbeartbetitleTETFAPXOT.    See  Ahtifas. 

3.  HEitOi>Ai(CHEt.ACS('A)})C(\aoc,Matt.;  Josephus; 
'II)H#J)|;,IHon  Caasius;  coins),  ion  of  Herod  (he  Great 
and  Malthace,  uterine  and  younger  brother  of  Herod  An- 
tipas, and  called  by  Dion  CasBus'Hpui^i)c  nnXeurrti""! 
(Ir,  67).  He  wat  brought  up  with  his  brother  at  Rome 
(Joseph us,  .Inr.  xvii,  i,S).  His  (atber  had  disinherited 
him  in  consequence  of  the  false  aceussliona  of  his^est 
brother  Antipater,  the  son  of  Doris ;  buC  Ilerod,  on  mik- 
ing a  new  will,  altered  his  mind,  and  gave  tiim  "Ibe 
kingdom,"  which  had  before  been  left  to  Antipas  (Jose- 
phus, ^Bf.  xvii,  8, 1).  IC  waa  this  unexpected  arrange- 
ment which  led  to  the  retreat  of  Joseph  Co  Galilee  (Uait. 
ii,  22).  He  was  sainted  as  "  king"  by  the  army,  but  re- 
fused to  accept  that  tiUe  lill  it  should  be  can6rmed  by 
■      (Joa^h.  A  nL  i\-U,  8, 2, 4  ■,  War,  i,  1>    Short- 
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ly  after  this  a  sedition  was  raised  a^nst  bim^  v;liich  he 
quelled  by  kiUing  3000  persons,  and  he  then  set  sail  with 
his  brother  Antipas  to  Kome  ( Josephus,  ^  ll^  xvii,  9,  2, 
4 ;  Ti'ar,  ii,  2, 3).  Upon  thb  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy 
to  Augustus,  to  request  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
live  according  to  their  own  laws  under  a  Koman  gov- 
ernor. Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this  circumstance 
in  the  parable  of  the  nobleman  going  into  a  far  coun- 
trj'  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom :  "  But  his  citizens 
hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  after  him,  saying,  We 
will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us"  (Luke  xix,  12- 
27).  While  he  was  at  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  under  the 
care  of  Sabinus,  the  Koman  procurator,  and  a  quarrel 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
were  treated.  Quiet  was  again  established  through  the 
inten'ention  of  Varus,  the  president  of  Syria,  and  the 
authors  of  the  sedition  were  punished  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xvii,  10).  Augustus,  however,  ratified  the  main  points 
of  Herod's  will,  and  gave  Archelaus  Judiea,  Samaria,  and 
Idunuea,  with  the  cities  of  Ciesarea,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and 
Jerusalem,  the  title  of  etknarchy  and  a  promise  that  he 
should  have  the  royal  dignity  hereafter  if  he  governed 
virtuously  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xvii,  11,4;  Wary  ii,  6, 3>  Ar- 
chelaus never  reaUy  had  the  title  of  king  (fiaoikivc)^ 
though  at  first  called  so  by  the  people  (Josephus,  AnL 
xvii,  8, 2),  yet  we  cannot  object  to  the  word  (iaoiXEvu 
in  Matthew,  for  Archelaus  regarded  himself  as  king  (Jo- 
sephus, Wart  ii,  1, 1),  and  Josephus  speaks  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Lysanias,  which  was  only  a  tetrarchy,  as  ftam- 
Xeiav  Tijv  Avffaviov  (  War^  ii,  11, 6).  Herod  (Antipas) 
the  tetrarch  is  also  called  6  fiatrCKivQ  (Matt,  xiv,  9 ; 
Mark  vi,  14).  When  Archelaus  returned  to  Judtea  he 
rebuilt  the  royal  palace  at  Jericho,  and  established  a 
village,  naming  it  after  himself,  Archelais  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xvii,  13,  1).  Shortly  after  Archelaus*s  return  he  vio- 
lated the  Mosaic  law  by  marrying  Glaphyra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  Jews  com- 
plaining again  loudly  of  his  tyranny,  Augustus  summon- 
ed him  to  Rome,  and  finaUy,  A.D.  6,  sent  him  into  exile 
at  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  probably  died,  and  his  do- 
minions were  attached  to  the  Roman  empire  (Josephus, 
A  nt,  xvii,  13,  2 ;  Tfar,  ii,  7 ;  compare  Strabo,  xvi,  765 ; 
Dion  Cassius,  Iv,  25, 27).  Jerome,  however,  relates  that 
he  was  shown  the  tomb  of  Archelaus  near  Bethlehem 
{Onomasticon,  s.  v.).  Coins  with  the  title  CBN  APXOY 
belong  to  Archelaus.     See  Archelaus. 

4.  Herod  Philip  I  (<I)iXt7rTroc,  Mark  vi,  17 ;  *Hp(^ 
^lyc,  Josephus)  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  a 
second  Mariamne,  tKe  daughter  of  Simon  the  high-priest 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  5,  4),  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  Philip  the  tetrarch,  No.  6.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Herodias,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Salome.  He- 
rodias,  however,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her  country,  di- 
vorced herself  from  him,  and  married  her  uncle  Antipas 
[see  Nos.  2  and  5]  (Josephus,  A  nf,  xviii,  6, 4 ;  Matt  xiv, 
8 ;  Mark  vi,  17 ;  Luke  iii,  19).  He  was  omitted  in  the 
^rill  of  Herod  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  Ma- 
riamne was  conscious  of  the  plots  of  Antipatcr,  Herod 
the  Great's  son  by  Doris  (Josephus,  War^  i,  30, 7).  See 
Philip. 

5.  Herodias  (HpwSiaCi  Matt,  xiv,  1-11;  Mark  vi, 
14-16;  Luke  iii,  19)  was  the  daughter  of  Aristobidus, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  I  by  the  first  Mariamne,  and  of 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  and 
was  consequently  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xviii,  5, 4 ;  War,  i,  28, 1).  She  was  first  married  to 
her  uncle,  Herod  Philip  1,  the  son  of  Herod  I  and  the 
second  Mariamne,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Salome, 
probably  the  one  that  danced  and  pleased  Herod  Anti- 
pas, and  who  aftenvards  married  her  uncle  Philip  XL 
Herodias  soon  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  married 
Herod  Antipas,  who  was  also  her  uncle,  being  the  son  of 
Herod  I  and  lilalthace,  and  who  agreed,  for  her  sake,  to 
put  away  his  own  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xviii,  5, 1, 4).  John  the  Baptist 
reproved  her  for  her  crimes  in  thus  living  in  adultery 
■"id  incest,  and  she  took  the  first  opportunity  to  cause 


him  to  be  put  to  death,  thus  adding  thereto  the  crime 
of  murder.  Her  marriage  was  unlawful  for  three  tea- 
sons  :  first,  her  former  husband,  Philip,  was  still  alive 
(j^iaoTCKja  Z,utvTOQy  Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  5, 4) ;  secondly, 
Antipas's  wife  was  still  alive;  and,  thirdly,  by  her  firet 
marriage  with  Philip  she  became  the  sister-in-kw  of 
Antipas,  who  was  consequently  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
law  to  marry  his  brother's  wife  (Lev.  x\'iii,  16 ;  xi,  21 ; 
comp.  Alford  on  MatL  xiv,  4).  WTien  Antipas  was  con- 
demned by  Gains  to  perpetual  banishment,  Herodias  was 
offered  a  pardon,  and  the  emperor  made  her  a  present  of 
money,  telling  her  that  it  was  her  brother  Agrippa  (I) 
who  prevented  her  being  involved  in  the  same  calam- 
ity as  her  husband.  The  best  trait  of  her  character  is 
shown  when,  in  true  Jewish  spirit,  she  refused  this  offer, 
and  voluntarily  chose  to  share  the  exile  of  her  husband 
[No.  2]  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xA'ii,  7, 2).     See  Herodias. 

6.  Herod  Pihlip  H  (4»iXi7r7roc,  Luke  and  Josephus) 
was  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem 
(lepoiToXvfiiTtQ),  and  was  with  his  half  brothers  Arche- 
laus and  Antipas  brought  up  at  Rome  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xvii,  1, 3 ;  War,  i,  28, 4).     lie  received  as  his  share  of 
the  empire  the  tetrarchy  of  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Au- 
ranitis,  and  certain  parts  about  Jamnia,  with  a  revenue 
of  100  talents  (Josephus,  y4  n/.  xvii,  11,  4;  War^  ii,0,8). 
He  is  only  mentioned  once  in  the  N.T.  (Luke  iii,  1,  *i- 
Xijnrot;  TirpapxovvTOQ),    He  was  married  to  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  I  and  Herodias,  but  left  no 
children  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  5, 4).     He  reigned  over  his 
dominions  for  87  years  (B.C.  4-A.D.  84),  during  which 
time  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  person  of  moderation 
and  quietness  in  the  conduct  of  his  life  and  government 
(Josephus,  A  nt,  xviii,  4, 6).    He  built  the  city  of  Paneas 
and  named  it  CsMarea,  more  commonly  known  as  Oesa- 
rea-Philippi  (Matt,  xvi,  18;  Mark  viii,27),  and  also  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  city  the  village  Bethsaida« 
calling  it  by  the  name  of  JuUas,  in  honor  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.    He  died  at  Julias,  and  was  burird  in 
the  monument  he  had  there  built  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii. 
2, 1 ;  4, 6;  War,  ii,  9, 1).    Leaving  no  children,  his  do- 
minions were  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  S>'ria 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  5, 6).    Coins  of  Philip  II  bear'the 
title  TETPAPXOY.    See  Phiup. 

7.  Hero1>  Agrippa  I  OHfxi^Jiyc,  Acts;  'Aypiirrac, 
Josephus)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  ^  n^  xvu,  1,2; 
Wary  i,  28, 1).   He  is  called  "  Agrippa  the  Great"  by  Jo- 
sephus (Ant,  xvii,  2, 2).    A  short  time  before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great  he  was  li>'ing  at  Rome,  and  "waa 
brought  up  with  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  and  with 
Antonia,  t^e  wife  of  Drusus  (Josephus,  vl  n^  xviii,  6, 1). 
He  was  only  one  year  older  than  Claudius,  who  was 
bom  in  B.C.  10,  and  they  were  bred  up  together  in  the 
closest  intimacj'.     The  earlier  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  Rome,  where  the  magnificence  and  luxury  in  which 
he  indulged  involved  him  so  deeply  in  debt  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
fortress  at  Malatha,  in  Idumiea.    Through  the  media- 
tion of  bis  wife  Cypros  and  his  sister  Herodias,  he  was 
alloi;>'ed  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received 
the  rank  of  tedile  in  that  city,  with  a  small  annnity 
(Joseph.  A  nt  xvi,  6, 2).    But,  having  quarreUed  with  his 
brother-in-law,  he  fled  to  Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  convicted,  through  the  informa- 
tion of  his  brother  Aristobulus,  of  haWng  received  a 
bribe  from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  comi^llcd 
to  fly.     He  was  arrested,  as  he  was  about  to  sail  to  Ita- 
ly, for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed  to  the  Roman 
treasury,  but  made  his  escape  and  reached  Alexandria, 
where  his  wife  succeeded  m  procuring  a  supply  of  mon- 
ey from  Alexander  the  alabarch.     He  then  set  sail,  and 
landed  at  Puteoli     He  was  favorably  received  hy  Ti- 
berius ;  but  he  one  day  incautiously  expressed  the* wish 
that  Caius  might  soon  succeed  to  the  throne,  which 
being  reported  to  Tiberius,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
mto  prison,  where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Ca- 
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in  in  A.D.  87  (JoHCphiu,  A  at.  xviii,  6, 10).  Ciilu  ehort- 
ly«fttT(!»ve  him  the  tetrwchy  of  Philip,  the  ironchiiin 
vith  which  he  had  been  fkslened  u  t,  soldier  being  ?x- 
tlimgcd  for  &  guld  orw  (Joiephus,  .1  n/.  xviii,  6, 10).  He 
WB  ilsa  invested  with  the  coosulu'  dignityT  Mnd  %  lei^e 
VH  publicly  made  wtlh  him  b;  CUuidiua.  He  then  atait' 
ed  to  uSte  possession  of  his  kini^dom,  and  it  Alexui- 
A^  waa  iofulted  by  the  people,  who  dr?«fl^  up  ut  idiot, 
md  bore  him  in  mock  triiimph  through  the  Bireeta  to 
deiide  the  iiew  king  of  the  Jews  (Fhjlo,  ia  Flaeatm,  6). 
The  jolooBv  of  Herod  Antipu  and  his  wife  Hcrodias 
■Ti*  exrileil  hy  the  diaCiiicliaiu  conferred  uprai  Agripp* 
by  the  Romans,  and  they  sailed  to  Home  in  the  hope  of 
vuppUnting  him  in  the  emperor's  favor-  A^ppa  was 
3wue  of  [heir  itesign,  and  anlicipaied  it  by  ■  counter^ 
chaigp  Bj^nM  Antipaa  of  treasonous  correspondence 
with  the  Parthiuu.  Antipas  failed  lo  answer  the  accu- 
raiions,  and,  after  his  exile,  Ajpippa  received  from  Cuius 
the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Pe™»  (Joeephus^-ls/.xviji, 
J.i):  and  in  A.l>,  4l,fot  having  greatly  assisted  Clau- 
lUos,  he  received  his  whole  paternal  kingdom  (Jtidaa 
and  Samaria) ,  and,  in  addition,  the  tetraiehy  of  Lya 
It  (camp.  Luke  iii,  I).  Josephu!  £ays  in  one  psjaj^ 
Uiat  Coua  gave  him  this  tetnrchy  (/]  nr.  .tviii,  6,  It^, 
but  afterwards,  in  two  places,  that  daudius  gave  it  to 
him  (.4nf.  six,  5, 1 ;  War,  ii,  11,  5).  Caius  probably 
promised  it,  and  Claudius  actually  conferred  ic  Agrip- 
pa  BOW  possessed  the  entire  kingdom  of  Heiod  the  Great 
At  this  Ume  he  begged  of  Cliodius  the  kingdom  of 
Chalets  for  his  brother  Kraod  (Josephus,  XnT.  xix,  6, 1 ; 
»''ur.ii.ll,5). 

Agiippa.  loved  (o  tire  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  a  strict 
obieTver  of  the  laws  of  bis  counti^'i  which  will  account 
fifC  his  persecuting  the  Christians,  who  were  hated  by 
Um  Jews  (Josephus,  Aat.nin,! ,i).  Thus  influenced  by 
a  sunog  denie  for  popularity,  nihcr  than  from  innate 
owlty, "  he  etreUhed  forth  his  hanils  to  vex  certain  of 
the  Church."  He  pat  M  death  James  the  elder,  son  of 
Zdwdce,  and  cast  Peter  into  prison,  no  doubt  with  the 
intentioD  of  killing  him  also.  This  was  frustrated  by 
bis  nuraculous  deliverance  from  hisjaileisby  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  (Ada  xii,  1-19).  Agrippa  I,  like  his  grand- 
fatber,  di^laved  great  taste  in  building,  and  especially 
adoRied  the  city  of  Berytiis  (Josephus,  AnI.  lii,  7,  5), 
The  so^idona  of  Claudius  prevented  liim  from  finishing 
the  imprognahle  fonilicBiions  with  which  he  had  begun 
to  HiniKiud  Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by 
many  of  the  neighboring  kings  and  rulers.  In  A.D.  44 
Agrii^ia  celebrated  games  at  Casaiea  in  honor  of  the 
sBperor,  and  to  make  vxiws  for  his  safety.  At  this  fes- 
tival a  number  of  the  principal  persons,  and  such  aa 
WCTS  of  dignity  in  the  province,  attended.  Josephus 
dots  not  mention  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidoo  as  recorded 
inthe  Acta  (iii,20).  Though  Agrippa  waa  "  highly  dis- 
BfeaHd,"  it  does  not  appear  that  any  rupture  worthy  of 
a  had  taken  iilace.  On  the  second  day  Agrippa 
'  *  'le  theatre  in  a  garment  interwoven  with 
iilvn-.  On  closing  his  address  10  the  people,  they  sa- 
luted him  as  a  god,  fur  which  he  did  nut  rebuke  them, 
and  he  waa  immediately  seized  with  violent  internal 
pBna,aiid  died  live  days  after  (Josephus,/lnl.  xix,  8, 2). 
Tbii  fuller  account  of  Josephus  Bgnes  substantially  with 
that  ia  the  Ads.  The  ulver  drass  (i£  /ifrfipoti  irf  ttdiit- 
Itirnv  ■'a(iav,.losephus-,  ioS^ra /^aorXicqi',  Acts) ;  and 
tlie  disease  (r^  r^c  yampii  aXyl)/ian  tbv  fiiiiv  tari- 
•Tpc^f,  Joseph.;  yiniiuyot  ffciuXigjco/Jpuroc  iii^nitiv. 
Acts).  The  owl  (}iov^<^va  Irri  axoivtou  riviSc),  which 
on  this  occasion  appeared  to  Agrippa  as  the  messenger 
of  ill  tidings  (dyyiXoc  hokuiv,  Josephus,  A  nL  six,  S,  2), 
thoi^h  on  a  IbrmEr  one  it  had  appeared  to  him  as  a  mes- 
Ki^er  of  good  news  (Joeephua,^B/.  iviii,e,7),iB  con- 
faUA  by  Eusebius  ilT.  E.  ii,  ch.  JO),  who  piDfeseea  to 
ffmU  JoKBbia,  into  the  angel  of  the  Acts  (JToro^tF 
«W»f^,Aof  K^/Jfo".  Acts  xii,23.  For  an  explwa- 
tiai  of  Ibe  confoaion,  compare  Eusebius,  t  (%,  ed.  Hei- 
oriwi,  Exoira.  ii,  *tJ- "i- P- ^:  ^'*"*' •*  •«=■'■    ^ee 


8.  Heuoi)  Agripta  II  ('Aypiwirac,Act«i  Josephus) 
waa  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  and  Cyproa  (lt'ar,ii,ll, 
6).  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (A.D.  44)  he  waa 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  emperor  Claudius, 
thinking  him  too  young  to  govern  the  kingdom,  sent 
Cuapiua  Fadua  as  procurator,  and  thus  made  it  again  a 
Roman  province  (Josephus,  A  ul,  xix,  9, 2 ;  Tacit,  Wist  t, 
9).  After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod  in  A.D.  48,  Clau- 
dius bestowed  upon  him  the  amall  kingdom  of  Chakis 
(Josephus, /I «.  XX,  6,  2;  irnr.  ii,  12, 1),  and  four  yeare 
after  took  it  away  from  him,  giving  him  instead  the 
tetnuxhies  of  Philip  and  Lyeanias  (Josephus,  A  al.  xx,  7, 
1;  »'ur,ii,12,8)  with  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv,  18; 
xxvi,  2, 7>  In  A.D.  55  Nero  gave  him  the  cities  of  Ti- 
berias and  Tariches  in  Galilee,  and  Julias,  a  dty  of  Pe- 
rea,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it  (Joaephus,  A  nr.  xx,  8, 
4;  comp.lVar,ii,I3,S). 

Agrippa  II  exbibitetl  the  Herodian  partialily  for  build- 
ing. He  much  enlarged  the  city  of  Qesarea  I'hilippi, 
and  in  honor  of  Nero  called  it  Neroniaa.  He  also  sup- 
plied large  sums  of  money  towards  beautifying  Jerusa- 
[  lem  (which  he  encireled  with  the  "  third  wall")  and  Bery- 
tus,  transferring  almost  everything  that  waa  ornamental 
from  his  own  kingdom  to  this  latter  place.  These  acts 
rendered  him  most  unpopular  (Josephus,  A  nl.  xx,  9, 4). 
In  A.D.GO  king  Agrippa  and  Berenice  (q.  v.)  his  uster, 
concerning  the  nature  of  whose  equivocal  intercourse 
with  each  other  there  had  been  much  grave  conversa- 
tion (Juvenal,  Sat.  vi,lb3  sq.),and  who,  in  consequence, 
persuaded  Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  man;  her  (Jose- 
phus,H>ir.xx,T,8),camel4)Cssa(ta(Actsxxv,13).  It 
was  before  him  and  his  sister  that  the  apustle  Paid  made 
his  defence,  and  somewhat  (iy  SXifip)  "persuaded  him 
lo  be  a  Christian."  Agrippa  seems  to  have  been  inti- 
mate with  Festus  (Josephus,  ^  Rf.  xx,T,  11),  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  Roman  governor  shoiAd  avail  himself 
of  his  judgment  on  a  question  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jew- 
ish law  (AcM  XXV,  18  Bq.,2G;  comp.JoBephus,.4fl(.xx, 
8,7).  The '>pomp"(irDXXq^n-a(n'a)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv,  S3) 
was  accordant  with  hia  general  bearing. 

The  famous  speech  which  Agrippa  inade  to  the  Jews, 
to  dissuade  them  from  waging  war  with  the  Romans,  is 
recorded  by  Josephus  (ITnr,  ii,  16,  4).  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  sided  with  the  Romans,  and 
was  wounded  by  a  sling-slonB  at  the  siege  of  Gamala 
(Jos^hns,  H'/tr,  W,  1, 3).  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he 
retired  with  his  uster  Berenice  to  Rome,  and  there  died 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (A.D.  100).  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Josephus,  who  gives  two  of  his  letters  (I.ifi,  65),  and 
he  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian  line. 

As  regards  bis  coins,  Eckhel  gives  two  with  the  head 
ofNero.one  with  the  legend  Eni  BA£1AE  ArPinHA 
NEPONIE,  conDrming  the  account  of  Josephus  as  re- 
gards the  city  of  Cssarea-Philippi,and  the  other  bear- 
ing the  pnenomen  of  iVnrciu,  which  he  may  have  re- 
ceived on  account  of  his  family  being  indebted  to  the 
triumvir  Antony,  or  else,  as  Eckhel  thinks,  more  likely 
from  Marcus  Agrippa  (Eckhel,  Doct.  !fum.  Vrt.  iii,  498, 
494 1  comp.  Akerm an,  A'am,  CAron,  ix,  42).  There  are 
other  corns  with  the  heads  of  Ve«pasian, Titus,  and  Do- 
mition.    See  Money.    Compare  Aonirp a. 
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He'rodian  (only  in  the  plor.  'HpwSiavoi),  the  des- 
ignation of  a  class  of  Jews  that  existed  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  evidently,  as  the  name  imports,  partisans 
of  Herod,  but  whether  of  a  political  or  religious  descrip- 
tion it  is  not  easy,  for  want  of  materials,  to  determine. 
The  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  refer  to  them 
arc  the  following:  Mark  iii,  6;  xii,  18;  Matt,  xxii,  16; 
Luke  XX,  20.    From  these  it  appears  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  Judiea  held  a  council  against  our 
Saviour,  and,  associating  with  themselves  the  Herodi- 
ans,  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  the  express  but  covert 
design  of  ensnaring  him  in  his  speech,  that  thus  they 
might  compass  his  destruction,  by  embroiling  him.    But 
what  additional  difficulty  did  the  Herodians  bring? 
Herod  Antipas  was  now  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Penea^ 
which  was  the  only  inheritance  he  received  from  his 
father,  Herod  the  Great    As  tetrarch  of  Galilee  he  was 
specially  the  ruler  of  Jesus,  whose  home  was  in  that 
province.    The  Herodians,  then,  may  have  been  sub- 
jects of  Herod,  Galiheans,  whose  evidence  the  priests 
were  desirous  of  procuring,  because  theirs  would  be  the 
evidence  of  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  special  force  with 
Antipas  as  being  that  of  his  own  immediate  subjects 
(Luke  xxiii,  7).    Herod's  relations  with  Rome  were  in 
an  unsafe  condition.    He  was  a  weak  prince,  given  to 
ease  and  luxury,  and  his  wife's  ambition  conspired  with 
his  own  desires  to  make  him  strive  to  obtain  from  the 
emperor  Caligula  the  title  of  king.    For  this  purpose  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  but  he  was  banished  to  Lyons, 
•   inGauL    The  Herodians  may  have  been  favorers  of  his 
pretensions;  if  so,  they  would  be  partial  hearers,  and 
eager  witnesses  against  Jesus  before  the  Roman  tribu- 
naL    It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  Romans  to  be 
the  means  of  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  one  who  as- 
pired to  be  king  of  the  Jews.    It  would  equally  gratify 
their  own  lord  should  the  Herodians  give  effectual  aid 
in  putting  a  period  to  the  mysterious  yet  formidable 
claiins  of  a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown.    U  the  Herodi- 
ans were  a  Galilsean  political  party  who  were  eager  to 
procure  from  Rome  the  honor  of  royalty  for  Herod 
(Mark  vi,  14,  the  name  of  king  is  merely  as  of  courtesy), 
they  wero  chosen  as  associates  by  the  Sanhedrim  with 
especial  propriety.    This  idea  is  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus's  mention  of  a  party  as  *'the  partisans  of  Herod" 
(ol  rd  'Hp«l»dov  ^vovvt€Cj  Anf.  xiv,  15, 10).    The  dep- 
utation were  to  "  feign  themselves  just  men,"  that  is, 
men  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  Jewish,  and,  as 
such,  anti-heathen :  they  w^ere  to  intimate  their  dislike 
of  paying  tribute,  as  being  an  acknowledgment  of  a  for- 
eign yoke ;  and  by  flattering  Jesus,  as  one  who  loved 
truth,  feared  no  man,  and  would  say  what  he  thought, 
they  meant  to  inveigle  him  into  a  condemnation  of  the 
practice.    In  order  to  cany  these  base  and  hypocrirical 
designs  into  effect,  the  Herodians  were  appropriately 
associated  with  the  Pharisees;  for  as  the  latter  were 
the  recognised  conservators  of  Judaism,  so  the  former 
were  friends  of  the  aggrandizement  of  a  native  as  against 
a  foreign  prince.     (Comp.  Fritzsche  and  Walch,  ad  loc 
Other  hypotheses  may  be  found  in  Paulus  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Matt. ;  in  Wolff,  Cures  PhiL  i,  811  sq.;  see  also 
Kocher,  Analect,  in  loc  Matt. ;  Zom,  Hi8t,fi»cu  JutU  p. 
127 ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  275.    Monographs  on  thb  sub- 
ject are  those  of  Steuch,  Diss,  de  Herod,  Lund.  1706; 
Floder,  Diss,  de  Herod,  Upsal,  1764 ;  Schmid,  Epist,  de 
Herod,  Lipsiie,  1763;  Leuschner,  De  Secfa  Herodianor, 
Hirschberg,  1751 ;  StoUberg,  De  HerodiamSjTiteh,  1666 ; 
Jcneius,  id,  Jen.  1688.) — Kitto.    See  Sects,  Jewish. 

Hero'diaB  (Hputliag,  a  female  patron3rmic  from 
*Hp(tf^i7C'  on  patron3rmic8  and  gentilic  nafeies  in  cac, 
see  Matthiie,  Gk,  Gram,  §  101  and  103),  the  name  of  a 
woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  daughter  of  Aristobu- 
lus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod  the  Great, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I.  She  first  married 
Herod,  sumamed  Philip,  another  of  the  sons  of  Mari- 
amne and  the  first  Herod  {Ajg,  xviii,  5, 4 ;  comp.  War, 
i,  29,  4),  and  therefore  her  f  A  uncle ;  then  she  eloped 
-'  him,  during  his  lifetime  (ibid,),  to  many  H^od 


Antipas,-  her  step-uncle,  who  had  long  been  married  to, 
and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter  of  iEneas  or 
Aretas — his  assumed  name — king  of  Arabia  {Ant,  xvii, 
9,  4).    Thus  she  left  her  husband,  who  was  still  alive, 
to  connect  herself  with  a  man  whose  wife  was  still  alive. 
Her  paramour  was,  indeed,  less  of  a  blood  relation  than 
her  original  husband;  but,  being  likewise  the  half- 
brother  of  that  husband,  he  was  already  connected  with 
her  by  affinity — so  dose  that  there  was  only  one  case 
contemplated  in  the  law  of  Moses  where  it  could  be  set 
aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  had  died  child- 
less (Lev.  xviii,  16,  and  xxii,  21,  and  for  the  exception 
Deut.  XXV,  5  sq.).    Now  Herodias  had  already  had  one 
child — Salome  (the  daughter  whose  dancing  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels) — by  Philip  {Ani,  xviii,  5, 4),  ami, 
as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have  had  more.    Well  there- 
fore may  she  be  chaiged  by  Josephus  with  the  inten- 
tion of  confounding  her  country's  institutions  {ArU,  xviii, 
5, 4) ;  and  well  may  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated 
against  tHe  enormity  of  such  a  coimection  with  the  te- 
trarch, whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have 
been  a  less  hardened  one  (Matt,  xiv,  9  says  he  ^wms 
sorry ;"  Mark  vi,  20  that  he  "  feared**  John,  and  «  heard 
IKm  gladly"").    A.D.  28.    The  consequences  both  of  the 
crime  and  of  the  reproof  which  it  incurred  are  weU 
known.    Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury- 
done  to  his  daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loes  of 
hi&  whole  army  (Ani,  xviii,  5, 1).    The  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  granted  at  the  suggestion  of  Herodias 
(Matt,  xiv,  8-11 ;  Mark  vi,  24-28).    According  to  Jose- 
phus, the  execution  took  place  in  a  fortress  called  Ma- 
chaerus,  on  the  frontier  between  the  dominions  of  Aretaa 
and  Herod;  according  to  Pliny  (v,  15),  looking  do^-n 
upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  south  (compare  Bobinson,  i, 
570,  note).     It  was  to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather 
than  to  the  immorality  of  that  "illicit  connection,  that, 
the  historian  sa^'s,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  de- 
feat of  Herod.     In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career,  in- 
deed, Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity,  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipas  to  Lugdunuro,  and 
there  sharing  his  exile  and  reverses,  till  death  ended 
them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brother  Agrippa  I,  and 
(lartaking  of  his  elevation  {A  nt.  xviii,  7, 2).     This  town 
is  probably  Lugdunum  Convenarum,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  St,  Bertrand  de  Conminges  (Mur- 
ray, Handbook  of  France,  p.  314) ;  Eusebius,  ^.  ii.  i,  11, 
says  Viefme,  confounding  Antipas  with  Arehelaus.    Bur- 
ton on  Matt,  xiv,  8,  Alford,  and  modems  in  general,  Z,^- 
ons.    In  Josephus  ( War,  ii,  9, 6),  Antipas  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Spain — apparently,  from  the  context,  the  land 
of  hb  exile.    A  town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  like  the 
above,  would  satisfy  both  passages.    See  Herod. 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Ne^w 
Testament  more  suggestive  to  the  commutator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  un- 
designed coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  and  Josephus  ; 
that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  two  accounts 
only  enhances  their  value.  More  than  this,  it  has  led 
the  historian  into  a  brief  digression  upon  the  life,  deatli, 
and  character  of  the  Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in 
favor  of  the  genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated 
passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  **  Jesus,"  that  **  wise  man, 
if  man  he  may  be  caUed"  {AnU  xviii,  3, 3;  comp.  xx,  9, 
1,  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Ecd,  i,  11).     See  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  It  has  been  warmly  debated  whether  it  was  tlie 
adultery  or  the  incestuous  connection  that  drew  do^vm 
the  reproof  of  the  Baptist  It  has  already  been  sho-wn 
that,  either  way,  the  offence  merited  condemnation  upon 
more  grounds.than  one. 

3.  The  birthday  feast  is  another  undesigned  coinci. 
dence  between  Scripture  and  profane  history.  Tlie 
Jews  abhorred  keeping  birthdays  as  a  pagan  custoxn 
(Bland  on  Matt,  xiv,  6).  On  the  other  hand,  it  ^ras 
usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl,  20 ;  comp.  Josephus^ 
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Ana.  xii,  4,  7),  with  the  Perakiu  (Herod,  i,  133),  wi 
[be  Gncks,  CTen  in  the  cue  of  tbe  dead,  whence  t 
Cbriabui  custom  of  keeping  uinivmariM  of  the  mi 
tyn  (Bohr  ad  Btrod.  iv,  26),  ud  with  the  Bonu 
(Pen.  Sat.  ii,  1-8).     Now  Che  Hcrads  may  be  uid 
hcTC  fjooe  beyond  Rome  in  the  obaervince  of  til  that 
wo  RonuD.      Heiod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  h 
Ktuoa ;  Ancipai — u  we  read  here— and  Aftripps  I,  as 
JssephiB  tells  na  {Ami.  xix,  T,  1),  tbeii  birthday,  with 
nth  nagulBcence  that  the  "  inrthdaTs  of  Herod"  (He- 
ndiadia)  had  paned  into  a  proverti  when  Peniiu  wroU 
(Sat.  V,  180).     See  BibtHUav. 

1.  Yet  duiang,  on  theae  fescire  occanoiu,  wu  com- 
oua  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  wu  ptactised  in  the 
Bme  way :  fouthn  and  viiKins,  siDgly,  or  squnted  iaU 
Im  bands,  Imt  never  iDtenniD)(leil,  danced  to  do  bonoi 
to  their  deity,  their  hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  eolem- 
nitv,  Hiiiwn  (Exod.  xv,  20),  the  daughter  of  Jephthah 
(J^.zi,S4),andDavid(2Sim.vi,14)  aiefamilii  ' 
KMBca  in  Holy  Writ :  the  "  Cannen  Sscuhire''  of 
«e,taquo(e  no  more,  points  to  the  same  ciutoin  amongst 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  plainly  owing  to  the  e' 
tioD  of  woman  in  the  aodal  scale  that  dandng  in  pairs 
(itiQ  naknown  to  the  East)  has  come  into  faahion.    See 

a.  Tbe  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jephthah  in 
tbe  O.T.,  has  afforded  ample  discussion  to  casuists  It 
it  DOW  nded  that  all  each  oaths,  where  there  is  no  reser- 
Tatim,  expiesBed  or  implied,  in  fuvor  of  the  laws  of  God 
or  maD,  are  ilUdt  and  without  force.  So  SolomiHi  bad 
kngnimdecided  (I  Kings  11,20-24;  see  Sanderson,  £« 
Janm.  Obiig.  Praltd.  iii,  16).-~Smith,  s.  t.    See  Oath. 

Hcro'dion  (^npuiSimv,  a  deriv.  from  Herodj,  a 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  a  salutadoD  as 
hi*  kinsman  (RooL  xvi,  11).  A.D.  55.  AccotdinK  to 
Uippolvtua,  he  became  bishop  of  Taisua,  but  according 
u  others,  of  Palis. 

Herodlom  (HiMiiliov),  the  name  oTa  fortress  (Jo- 
Mphog)  or  town  (Pliny),  built  on  a  conspicuous  spot  by 
Herod  the  Great  (Reland,  PalaH.  p.  S20),  probably  the 
see  anciently  occupied  by  BETH-itACCEHEM  (Jer.  ri,  1 ; 
Seh.iii,  14),  "^■''h  tbe  authority  of  Jerome  has  led  some 
modem  trawUers  to  identify  with  the  well-known  emi- 
nence called  liy  the  natives  JfW '(-^'arriifii,  ^d  by  Eu- 
ropeans "  the  Frank  Mountain.  If  this  identity  he  cor- 
net, the  site  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  remarkable 
riiange.  Two  great  kings,  in  different  ages  and  differ- 
ent way*,  probably  adorned  it  with  magnidcent  works. 
Fmm  iheir  kifty  dly  the  old  inhabitants  must  have 
■eeo  stretched  liefore  them,  up  the  (frcen  vale  of  Urtfis, 
Ibe  beautiful  gardens  and  fountains  of  king  Solomon, 
which  suRj^tcd  to  the  roysl  poet  some  of  tbe  exquisite 
imagery  of  the  Canticles ;  and  nearly  a  thousand  years 
later,  Heiod  the  Great  erected,  probably  on  this  rery 


t  en,  and  in  it  royal  apartments  of  great  strength  and 
splendor"  (Josephus,^>if.  xv,  9,  4),  making  it  serve  as 
an  aoopolis  amidst  a  masB  of  other  buildings  and  pal- 
aces at  the  foot  of  the  hill  {War,  j,  xxi,  20).  To  this 
city,  calkd  after  him  Uerodium,  tbe  Idomiean  tyrant 
was  bsuugbtlor  burial  from  Jericho, where  he  died  {AiU. 
xvii,8,3).  The  locality  still  yields  its  evidence  of  both 
these  eras.  Solomon's  reeervoirs  yet  remain  (Stanley, 
p.  1G5),  and  the  faesent  stale  of  "  the  Frank  HouniaiQ" 
w  jl  agrees  with  the  ancient  description  of  Herodium 
(Rohiium),  fluHircAa,  ii,  178 ;  Thomson,  £a«J  mid  flooi^ 
ii,427).— Kilto. 

Hcnold,  JottAaif,  a  German  divine,  was  bom  at 
HochMiidt,  Soabia,  in  1511.  His  early  history  is  not 
kuma,  la  1539  ho  made  his  appearance  in  Bssle  as  a 
defender  of  Proteatartign.  He  was  pastor  of  a  parish 
lear  Basle  for  aoine  yean,  but  in  1M6  retired  (Vom  it 
nd  Rtnmed  to  Baste  to  devote  bis  time  entirely  lo  ht- 
etsylabon.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained ; 
it  vas  probably  aboot  1570.  Among  his  numerous  writ- 
i'e"t  fw  Ibllowingi  HiilaaBtU  >md  iirer  GuOer  an- 
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y3R^irl<r  irripnn|^(BBsel,1544,foL;  also  under  Ibe  ti- 
tle, in  a  Sded.,  Thruiram  IHrum  IMarumqvt  (BaaL  tG28, 
{•iLj-.  —  Onhodoxoffraphi  T/ieohgia  Dodorei  LXXVl, 
lamina  diritiima  (Basil.  1555,  fol.) : — Harttb^ugia,  ace 
Sjpilogmu  rcferum  Ihtolugomm  prr  guaigrauala  iu  ifc- 
daia  kartia  coi/ulaslur,  etc  (BauL  1556,  fuL). 

Heron  {rtt;!t.tmap*«A',Lev.xi,  19;  Dent. xiv,  18), 
an  unclean  bird,  for  which  the  kite,  woodcock,  curlew, 
peacock,  parrot,  crone,  lapsing,  and  several  otiien  have 
been  suggested.  But  most  of  these  are  not  found  in 
Faleetlni!,  and  others  have  been  identifled  with  differ- 
ent Hebrew  words.  The  root  r^jij,  awph',  signifles  to 
breathe,  to  snort,  especially  from  aager,  and  thence,  flg- 
nratively,(o(ieonjiy  (Ge8eniuB,rAM.i/(6.p.l27).  Parii- 
hurst  observes  that  "  as  the  h«on  is  remarkable  for  its 
angry  disposition,  especially  when  hurt  or  irouinJHf,  this 
tArd  seetus  to  be  most  probably  intended."  But  this 
equally  applies  to  a  great  number  of  different  species  of 
birds,  and  would  be  especially  appropriate  to  the  ffootr, 
which  hisM*  at  the  slightest  provocation.  The  heron, 
though  not  constantly  hisung,  can  utter  a  similar  sound 
of  displeasure  with  much  meaning,  and  the  common 
species,  A  rdea  cinerfa,  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  also 
abundant  in  the  Hauran  of  Palestine,  where  it  frequenta 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  pools,  and  (he  reedy  water- 
courses ill  the  deep  ravines,  striking  and  devouring  an 
immetise  quantity  offish.  Tbe  herons  are  wailing-birds, 
peculiarly  irritable,  retnarkable  for  their  voracity,  fre- 
quenting marahes  and  oozy  rivets,  and  spread  over  the 
regions  of  Che  East  Slost  of  the  species  ennmented  in 
English  ornithology  have  been  recognised  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Palestine,  and  we  may  include  all  Iheae  under 
the  term  in  question —  " the  anaphah  a/>er  hit  Hid' 
One  oftbe  c(  


Little  Oolderi  Egret  (Jnfeo  nuMotn). 

nrhich  is  beantifuUy  adorned  with  plumage  partly  white 

id  portly  of  a  rich  oronge-yellow,  while  the  beak,  l^s, 

and  oil  the  naked  parts  of  the  skin  ore  yellow.     Its 

height  is  about  seventeen  mches.     This  is  the  caboga, 

heron,  one  of  which,  from  its  form,  would  serve  well 
enough  to  represent  this  little  golden  egret,  are  com- 
monly depicted  on  those  Egyptian  paintings  in  which 
ubjecl — a  favorite  one — is  the  fowUng  and  fishing 
among  the  poper-reeds  of  the  Nile. 

Bochart  supposes  thot  anaphah  moy  meon  the  moun.- 
in/oZom,  called  dvairoTnl^  Homer  ((?,f^.  i,320),be- 
lusa  of  tbe  dmilarity  of  the  Greek  word  to  the  He- 
rew.  But  if  it  meant  aiu/  kind  of  eagle  or  hanri,  it 
would  probably  hove  been  reckoned  with  one  or  other 
•espedesmentionedintheprecedingverses.  Per- 
under  all  the  cireonutances,  tbe  traditiinuil  mcsn- 
moat  likely  to  be  correct,  which  we  will  therefore 
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trace.  The  Talmudbta  evidently  were  at  a  low,  for 
they  describe  it  indefinitely  as  a  "  high-ti3ang  bird  of 
prey"  (CAw/in,  G3  a). 

The  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  xapa- 
ipioQ.  Thi«  rendering,  however,  has  been  thought  to 
lose  what  little  weight  it  might  otherwise  have  had 
from  the  probability  that  it  originated  in  a  false  read- 
ing, viz.  agaphahf  which  the  translators  connected  with 
affuphy "  a  bank."  Jerome  adhered  to  the  same  word  in 
a  Latin  form,  caradryon  and  caradriunu  The  Greek 
and  Koman  writers,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  refer  to 
a  bird  which  they  call  charadrius.  It  is  particularly 
described  by  Aristotle  (//«/.  Atu  vii,  7),  and  by  iElian 
(Jlist^An,  XV,  26).  The  latter  derives  its  name  from 
Xap<dpa,  a  hollow  or  chasm,  especially  one  which  con- 
tains water,  because,  he  says,  the  bird  frequents  such 
places.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  by  the  Komans  the 
charadrius  was  idso  called  icienUf  which  signifies  the 
jaundice,  from  a  iv>tion  that  patients  afl[ected  with  that 
disease  were  cured  by  looking  at  this  biitl,  which  was  of 
a  yellow  color  (Pliny,  xxxiv;  Cod.  AureL  iii,  5),  and  by 
the  Greeks,  x^^pi<**v ;  antl  in  allusion  to  the  same  fabu- 
lous notion,  iicrtpoQ  (Aristotle,  ffist,  Aru  ix^  18, 16,  and 
22;  JEhaUj  I/ist.  An,  iv,  47).  These  writers  concur  in 
describing  a  bir^j  sometimes  of  a  yellow  color ^  remarkable 
for  its  voracity  (from  which  circumstance  arose  the 
phrase  xapalpiov  piod  applied  to  a  glutton),  migratory, 
inhabiting  watery  places,  and  especially  mountain  tor- 
rents and  vallcvs.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  name 
charadrius  has  been  applied  by  ornithologists  to  the 
same  species  of  birds  from  ancient  times  down  to  the 
present  age.  Linmeus,  imdcr  Order  IV  (consisting  of 
waders  or  shore  birds),  places  the  genus  Charadrius,  in 
which  he  includes  all  the  numerous  species  of  plovers. 
The  ancient  accounts  may  be  advantageously  compared 
trith  the  following  description  of  the  genus  from  Mr. 
Selby's  British  Omitlwlofffj,  ii,  230:  "The  members  of 
this  genus  are  numerous,  and  possess  a  wide  geogratph- 
ical  distribution,  species  being  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  visit  the  East  about  ApriL  Some  of 
them,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  the  inliab- 
itants  of  open  districts  and  .wide  wastes,  frequenting 
both  6ry  and  moist  situations,  and  only  retire  toward 
the  coasts  during  the  severity  of  winter.  Others  are 
continually  resident  upon  the  banks  and  about  the 
mouths  of  rivers  (partictdarly  where  the  shore  consists 
of  small  gravel  or  shingle).  They  live  on  worms,  in- 
sects, and  their  lar\'a;.  The  Hesh  of  many  that  live  on 
the  coasts  is  unpalatable."  The  same  ^vriter  describes 
one  "  species,  Charadrius  phnnalis,  called  the  golden  plov- 
er from  its  color,"  and  mentions  the  well-known  fact 
that  this  species,  in  the  course  of  moulting,  turns  com- 
pletely black.  Analogous  facts  respecting  the  charadrius 
have  been  established  by  observations  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  viz.  that  they  are  gregarious  and  migratory. 
The  habits  of  the  majority  arc  littoraL  They  obtain 
their  food  along  the  buiks  of  rivers  and  the  shores  of 
lakes;  "like  the  gulls,  they  beat  the  moist  soil  with 
their  pattering  feet,  to  terrify  the  incumbent  worms,  yet 
are  often  found  in  deserts,  in  green  and  sedgy  meado^rs, 


^Iden  Plover  {Charairiut  Pftivtolfis)— winter  plaroage. 


or  on  vpland  moors,"  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
mice,  worms,  caterpillars,  insects,  toads,  and  frogs,  which 
of  course  places  them  among  the  class  of  birds  ceremo- 
nially unclean.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  in 
favor  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  word  anc^hak 
designates  the  numerous  species  of  the  plover  (may  not 
this  be  the  genus  of  birds  alluded  to  as  the  fowls  of  the 
mountain,  Psa.  1, 11 ;  Isa.  xviii,  6  ?).  Various  species  of 
the  genus  are  known  in  Syria  and  Palestine  as  the  C. 
pluviaUs  (golden  plover),  C,  Oidicnemus  (stone  curlew), 
and  C.  spktosus  (lapwing).  (Kitto's  Physical  History  of 
Palestine,  p.  106.)  In  connection  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in  these 
species  a  yellow  color  is  more  or  less  marked.— Kltto,  s. 
v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Herring,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  in  1698  at  Walsoken,  Norfolk,  of  which  his  father 
was  rector.  He  studied  at  Jesus  and  Bonnet  colleges, 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  in 
1716.  After  having  possessed  various  linngs,  he  was 
raised  in  1787  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  whence  in  1743  he 
was  translated  to  York.  After  the  defeat  of  the  king's 
troops  at  l*reston  Pans  in  1745,  the  archbishop  exerted 
himself  in  his  diocese  with  so  much  patriotbm  and  zeal 
that  he  repressed  the  disaffected,  inspinted  the  clespond- 
uig,  and  prociurcd  at  a  county  meeting  a  subscription  of 
£4<),000  towards  the  defence  of  the  country.  His  zeal 
for  the  Hanoverian  cause  procured  liim  the  facetious 
title  of  "  the  red  Herring."  In  1747  he  was  removed  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  he  died  at  Croydon  in  1766. 
Herring  was  a  roan  of  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher. 
His  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions  were  pubUshed  in  1763 
(Lond.  8vo),  with  a  memoir  of  Herring  by  Duncombe ; 
followed  by  his  Letters  to  W,  Buncombe  (1727, 12mo). 
See  Biographica  Britanmca;  Rich,  Cyclop,  ofBiog, 

Hermhut,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in 
the  circle  of  Dresden,  at  the  foot  of  Hutberg  ^fountain, 
and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  Dresden.  It  was 
built  by  Zinzendorf  in  1722  for  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
who,  from  this  town,  are  often  called  Jlermhutters.  See 
MoRA^^AK8. 

Herron,  Francis,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  June  28,  1774.     His 
parents  were  Scotch-Irish.  Tlieir  high  rcganl  for  knowl- 
edge induced  them  to  send  him  to  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  under  the  care  of  that  distinguished 
I^resbj'terian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nesbitt.     Here  he  graduated 
May  6, 1794.     He  studied  theology  with  Rol)ert  Coop- 
er, D.D.,  and  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Prefibytcry  in  1797. 
He  commenced  hb  work  as  a  missionary  in  the  then 
backwoods  of  Ohio.    In  1800  he  became  pas^tor  of  the 
Rocky  Spring  Church,  where  he  labored  for  ten  years 
with  great  success.    In  June,  1811,  he  was  in^^taUed  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbj'terian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
He  found  his  new  church  embarrassed  with  debt,  and 
the  people  "  conformed  to  this  world**  to  a  degree  almost 
appalling.     But  his  earnestness  and  activity  relieved 
the  church  of  debt  within  a  few  years,  and  awoke  the 
members  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  diangcr.     In  1825 
the  General  Assembly  resolved  to  establish  a  theological 
seminary  in  the  West,     Dr.  Herron,  with  his  naturally 
quick  perception,  urged  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  as  the  best 
location,  and  by  great  exertions  obtained  the  decision 
to  locate  it  there.     He  then  undertook  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  its  sustenance ;  and  to  no  one  docs  the  West- 
em  Theological  Sembiary  owe  its  success  in  a  greater 
degree  than  to  Dr.  Herron.     In  1827  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Philadel- 
phia.    In  1828  and  1832  his  ministrations  were  blessed 
by  gracious  revivals  of  religion ;  and  in  1835  another 
revival  occurred,  marked  by  great  excitement.    In  1850 
he  resigned  his  charge,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  people. 
Being  then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  felt  that  his 
work  was  ended.     He  lived  ten  years  longer;  thoug^h 
the  infirmities  of  age  grew  apace,  his  serenity  and  cheers 
fulness  never  failed.    He  died  Dec  G,  18<>0.    Such 
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the  estimation  in  which  his  character  and  talents  were 
hdd  by  his  fellow-citizens,  that  the  courts  of  Pittsburg 
adjonnied  on  the  announcement  of  his  death,  an  honor 
never  before  paid  to  any  clergyman  in  that  city, — ^Wil- 
son, Prab,  Hist,  A  imanac,  1862,  p.  95. 

See  Hearse. 


HerQli  (Ebuli,  JErvtu),  a  German  tribe,  which 
firtt  appeared  with  the  Goths  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thence  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  incurmons 
of  the  Goths  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
em^re.    We  afterwards  find  them  in  Attila's  armies 
with  the  Scythians  and  Gepidae.    After  the  death  of 
Attila  they  established  themselves  as  a  powerful  nation 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  and  levied  tribute  on  the 
Lombazxls.     According  to  Procopius,  they  were  thor- 
oughly barbarous.   After  the  Lombards  and  other  neigh- 
boiing  nations  had  long  been  converted  to  ChrLsj^ianity, 
the  Heruli  still  preserved  their  idolatrous  worship,  and 
eiHttinned  to  sacrifice  human  victims  (see  Piooopius,  De 
beOo  Gofk,  ii,  c  11).     Under  the  leadership  of  Odoacer, 
they  mcceeded,  in  connection  with  the  Turones,  the 
Scythians,  and  the  Rugii,  in  taking  Rome,  and  from 
that  time  dates  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire. 
Aboat  495  they  were  defeated  in  an  important  battle  by 
the  Lombards.     Faulus  Diacon.,  in  De  ffesf.  Longob^  re- 
ports a  popular  tradition,  according  to  which,  after  this 
battle,  the  whole  army  of  the  Heruli  became  so  bewil- 
dezcd  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  that  they 
took  the  green  fiax-fields  for  water,  and,  having  got  to 
.^lem,  opened  their  arms  to  swim,  when  the  Lombards 
came  up  and  killed  them.    A  part  of  the  nation  then 
eatabiislied  themselves  in  Rugiland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  but  finally  decided  to  settle  in  the  eastern  Ro- 
man empire.     The  emperor  Anastasius  received  them 
in  his  dominions,  and  assigned  them  a  territory  in  II- 
Ijria,  but  was  subsequently  obliged  to  send  an  army 
against  them  to  put  an  end  to  their  depredations.    Those 
who  remained  now^  subjected  themselves  to  Rome,  and 
aided  greatly  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy.     They  were  converted  to  Christianity 
imder  Justinian  I,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  were  gradually  civilized.    Their  history  ceased  to 
piesent  any  characteristic  features.    See  Morere,  Grand 
Dktiotmaire  (ed.  Drouet,  Paris,  1759),  voL  v.;  Herzog, 
Seal-Emeyklop.  vi,  16.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Hervsens,  Natalis  (French,  Herv^  de  N^el- 
LBc),  somamed  BritOy  a  mediseval  French  theolo^an 
and  scholasdc  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Brittany, 
and  died  at  Narbonne  August,  1323.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Morlaix,  studied 
abo  at  Paris,  then  taught  in  various  provinces  of  France, 
and  afterwards  was  rector  and  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  lectured  from  1307  to 
1309  upon  the  Sententia  of  Peter  Lombard.  In  1818  he 
became  general  of  his  order.  He  was  a  zealous  Thom- 
vtL,  and  passed  for  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  his 
time.  He  left  numerous  writings,  of  which  only  the 
following  have  been  printed:  If  erven  Britoms  in  IV 
Seataiiarum  Volumina  Scripta  mhttUMtma  (best  ed. 
Teoke,  1505,  fol)  ',—QaodUbeia  Magna  (Yen.  1486,  foL) : 
— De  Beatitudine,  De  Verboy  De  yEtermtate  Mundi,  De 
Materia  CcsUy  De  Bekitumibus,  De  Phiralitaie  Forma- 
raat,  De  VirtuHbuSy  De  Motu  Angeli—\\ie  whole  pub- 
lished together  by  O.  Scot  (Venice,  1513,  in  1  vol  foL)  : 
—J>e  Seatndis  Inteniiattibus  (Paris,  1489  and  1544, 4to) : 
— />c  Potestate  Ecdesia  et  Papa  (Paris,  1600  and  1647). 
A  list  of  his  MS.  writings  is  given  by  Qudtif  and  £chaid 
QScr^  ord.  Prod,  i,  533).— Haureau,  De  la  PhUotopkie 
Soohstiquey  11, 396  sq. ;  tennemann,  Man,  Ilist.  ofPkiL 
pu  211  (Bohn*a  ed.).     (J.  W.  M.) 

Bi^vey,  James,  an  £n^h  divine  and  popular 

vriler,  was  bom  at  Hardingstone,  near  Northampton, 

lebi  26^  1713.     At  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and 

tiiere,  becoming  acquainted  with  John  Wesley,  he  be- 

csBie  sefionaly  impieaBed  with  the  importance  of  relig- 

ka.    He  afUrvrsrds  became  a  Calvinist    At  twenty- 


two  he  became  curate  of  Weston  Favel,  and  a  few  years 
after  curate  of  Biddeford.  During  that  time  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  MeditatioM  and  Contempiatians  (1746, 
8vo),  which  obtained  immense  circulation.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  ContemplaHons  on  the  Night  and  Starry  Hear- 
ensy  and  A  Winter  Piece  (1747,  8vo).  In  1750,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  livings  of  Wes- 
ton and  Collingtree ;  and  he  devoted  himself  earnestly 
to  his  clerical  duties.  In  1763  he  published  Remarks  on 
Lord  BoHngbrok^s  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  o/ His- 
tory y  so  Jar  as  they  relate  to  the  History  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tamenty  etCy  in  a  Letter  to  a  Lady  <\f  Quality  (1753, 8vo). 
In  1765  he  published  Theron  and  Aspasioy  or  a  Series 
of  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  the  most  important  Suhjeds 
(1766, 3  vols.  8vo),  which  was  attacked  by  Robert  San- 
deman,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  nature  of  justifying  faith, 
and  other  points  connected  with  it,  in  a  work  entitled 
Letters  on  Theron  andAspasio,  See  Sam>E3LVN.  John 
Wesley  wrote  a  brief  review  of  his  Theron  and  AspasiOy 
and  Hervey  wrote  in  reply  Eleven  Letters  to  John  Wes- 
ley,  but  before  his  death  he  directed  that  the  MS.  of  this 
work  should  be  destroyed.  "His  brother,  however, 
judged  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  pecuniary  specula- 
tion to  publish  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Cud- 
worth,  an  erratic  dissenting  preacher,  to  be  finished, 
giving  him  Uberty  *  to  put  out  and  put  in'  whatever  be 
judged  expedient.  Cudworth's  Antinomian  sentiments 
led  him  to  abhor  Wesley's  opinions ;  he  caricatured  them 
relentlessly  by  his  interpolations  of  Hervey's  pages,  and 
sent  forth  in  Hervey's  name  the  first  and  most  reddess 
and  odious  caveat  agamst  Methodism  that  ever  emana- 
ted from  any  one  who  had  sustained  friendly  relations 
to  it.  It  was  republished  in  Scotland,  and  tended  much 
to  forestall  the  spread  of  Methodism  there.  Wesley 
felt  keenly  the  injustice  and  heartlessness  of  this  attack, 
but  his  sorrow  was  mitigated  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  most  of  the  abuse  in  the  publication  was  interpola- 
ted, and  that  Hervey,  w^ho  had  delighted  to  call  him  his 
*  friend  and  father,*  knew  him  too  well  to  have  thus 
struck  at  him  from  the  grave.  He  answered  the  book ; 
but  time  has  answered  it  more  effectually — time,  the 
inWncible  guardian  of  the  characters  of  great  men." 
He  died  in  1758.  Mr.  Hervey's  writings  are  viciously 
turgid  and  extravagant  in  style.  "  He  was  eminently 
pious,  though  not  deeply  learned ;  habitually  spiritual- 
ly-minded; animated  with  ardent  love  to  the  Saviour; 
and  his  humility,  meekness,  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  patience  under  his  afilicting  hand,  exemplified 
the  Christian  character,  and  adorned  his  profession.'' 
His  writings  were  coUected  and  published  after  his  death 
(London,  1797,  7  vols.).  His  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished separately  (1760,  2  voK  8vo).  See  Ryland,  Life 
of  Hervey ;  Letters  of  Hervey y  and  Life  prefixed;  Chal- 
mers, General  Biog,  Did, ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography ; 
Stevens,  History  ofMethodismy  i,  372;  Wesley's  WorkSy 
vi,  103, 125 ;  Jackson,  Z,(/e  of  Charles  Wesley y  ch.  xxi ; 
Coke  and  Moore,  Life  of  Wesley y  iii,  2. 

He'aed  (Heb.  Che'sedy  ^DH,  hindnessy  as  often ;  Sept 

E^eQ,  the  name  of  a  man  whose  son  (Ben-Hesed)  was 

Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  district  of  Aruboth,  Sochoh, 

and  Hepher  (1  Kings  iv,  10).    B.C  cir.  995.    See  also 

Jushau-Hesed. 

Heser,  George,  a  Crerman  ecclesiastical  writer,  was 
bom  at  Weyem,  near  Passau,  Austria,  in  1609.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1625,  and  taught  rhetoric,  dialec- 
tics, and  controversy  at  Munich  and  Ingolstadt.  In  1642 
he  became  preacher  at  St.  Maurice's  Church,  Augsburg, 
and  in  1649  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Ingolstadt.  In  1662  he  retired  to  Munich, 
where  he  was  still  living  in  1676.  The  exaH  time  of 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.  He  is  especiaUy  noted 
for  his  efforts  in  proving  Thomas  h.  Kempis  (q.  v.)  as 
the  author  of  De  vmtatione  Christi.  In  his  Dioptra 
Kempensis  he  has  gathered  a  number  of  testimonies,  and 
describes  pretty  accurately  a  number  of  editions  and  of 
translations  of  Kempis,  which  appeared  during  the  16th 
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and  17th  centuries.  He  wrote  also  Vifa  et  SffUabus  om- 
nium Operum  Thoma  a  Kempis  ab  atictore  anonymo,  sed 
coiBro,  non  longepost  chUum  iUius  conscripta  (Ingolstadt, 
1650, 12mo ;  Paris,  1651, 8vo) : — Prcemomiio  nova  ad  lec- 
torem  Thoma  a  Kempia  (Ingolstadt,  1651, 18mo;  Paris, 
1651,  8vo) : — LXX  Palmar  seu,  panegyricua  in  laudem 
Ubrorum  IV  Tkoma  a  KempiSy  ex  hominumpiorum  do- 
gits  LXX  concimuUus  (Ingolstadt,  1651,  8vo),  etc  See 
Veitl),  Biblioih,  Augustana;  Ersch  und  Gruber, ^4 /i^^em. 
Encykhpddie;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirakf  xxiv,  559. 

Hesh'^bon  (Hebrew  Che$hbon\  *p2^n,  inteltigencey 
as  in  Ecdes.  vii,  25,  etc ;  Sept.  'Eff£/3wv ;  Josephus),  a 
town  in  the  southern  district  of  the  Hebrew  territory 
beyond  the  Jordan,  on  the  western  border  of  the  high 
plain  {MishoTy  Josh,  xiii,  17)1  It  originally  belonged  to 
the  Moabites,  but  when  the  Israelites  arrived  from 
Egypt  it  was  found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  whose  king,  Sihon,  is  styled  both  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites  and  king  of  Heshbon,  and  is  expressly  said  to  have 
"reigned  in  Heshbon"  (Josh,  iii,  10;  comp.  Numb,  xxi, 
26;  Deut.  ii,  9).  It  was  taken  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxi, 
23-26),  and  eventually  became  a  Levitical  city  (Josh. 
xxi,  39 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  81)  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Numb. 
xxxii,  37 ;  Josh,  xiii,  17) ;  but,  being  on  the  confines  of 
Gad,  is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh. 
xxi,  39;  1  Chron.  vi,  81).  After  the  Ten  Tribes  were 
sent  into  exile,  Heshbon  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Moabites,  and  hence  is  mentioned  by  the  prophets  in 
their  declarations  against  Moab  (Isa.  xv,  4 ;  Jer.  xl\'iii, 
2, 34,  45).  Under  king  Alexander  Jannaeus  we  find  it 
again  reckoned  as  a  Jewish  city  (Josephus,  Ara,,  xiii, 
15, 4).  Pliny  mentions  a  tribe  of  Arabs  caUed  Esbonitm 
{HisU  Nat.  v,  11 ;  comp.  Abulfeda,  Tab,  Syr,  p.  11).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OnomasL  s.  v.  'E<t(T€- 
/3(ui/)  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  consequence  under  the 
name  of  Esbus  ('E<r/3ovj:),  but  at  the  present  day  it  is 
known  by  its  ancient  name,  in  the  slightly  modified 
form  of  Hesban.  The  region  was  first  visited  in  modem 
times  by  55cetxen.  The  site  is  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  still  exist,  cov- 
ering the  sides  of  an  insulated  hill,  but  not  a  single  edi- 
fice is  left  entire.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very 
extensive,  embracing  the  niins  of  a  vast  number  of  cit- 
ies, the  names  of  some  of  which  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  mentioned  in  Scripture.  These  envi- 
rons, occupying  the  elevated  plain  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Jazcr  and  the  Jabbok,  seem  to  be  referred  to  in 
Josh,  xiii,  16.  There  are  reservoirs  connected  with  this 
and  the  other  to^vns  of  this  region.  These  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  "fish-pools"  (n'lS^a,  cisterns)  of 
Heshbon  mentioned  by  Solomon  (Cant,  vii,  4)  [see 
BATH-R.VBBIM] ;  but.  Say  Irby  and  Mangles, "  The  ruins 
are  uninteresting,  and  the  only  pool  we  saw  was  too  in- 
significant to  be  one  of  those  mentioned  in  Scripture" 
(p.  472).  In  two  of  the  dstems  among  the  niins  they 
found  about  three  dozen  of  human  skulls  and  bones, 
which  they  justly  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  Gen. 
xxxvii,  20  {Travels J  p.  472;  see  also  George  Robinson, 
lord  Lindsay,  Schwarz,  Tristram,  etc).— Kitto.  Dr. 
Macmichael  and  his  party  went  to  look  for  these  pools, 
but  they  found  only  one,  which  was  extremely  insignif- 
icant. This  is  probably  the  reservoir  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt  {Syria^  p.  865).  Mr.  Buckingham,  however, 
says, "  The  lai^  reservoir  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  is  constructed  with  good  masonry,  and  not  un- 
like the  cisterns  of  Solomon,  near  Jerusalem,  to  which 
it  is  also  nearly  equal  in  size."  Towards  the  western 
part  of  the  hill  is  a  singular  structure,  whose  crumbling 
ruins  exhibit  the  workmanship  of  successive  ages — the 
massive  stones  of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cor- 
nice of  the  Roman  »ra,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all 
grouped  together  (Porter,  Handb.for  PalesL  p.  298). 

Hesh^'mon  (Heb.  Chesknum'j  'y\'0tnjatness ;  Sept. 
tipMv),  a  city  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah  (Sim- 


eon), near  Idumasa,  mentioned  between  Hazor-Gaddah 
and  Beth-Palet  (Josh,  xv,  27);  hence  probably  some- 
where between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Azmon  (q.  v.)  elsewhere 
(Josh.  XV,  4)  located  in  this  vicinity.    See  Hazab-ad- 

DAR. 

Hess,  Johann,  one  of  the  German  Reformers,  was 
bom  in  Nuremberg  about  1490,  studied  at  Leipzig  from 
1506  to  1510,  and  at  Wittenberg  from  1510  to  1512.  In 
1513  he  became  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Breslan.  'Af- 
ter travelling  and  studying  in  Italy,  he  returned  in  1529 
to  Wittenberg,  and  there  became  connected  with  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Returning  to  Breslau  with  reforma- 
tory views,  he  found  no  opposition  from  his  bishop,  who 
was  imbued  with  the  new  humanistic  learning,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Erasmus.  But  the  bishop  (Turzo)  died  in 
1520,  and  his  successor  (Jacob  of  Salza)  was  a  strenuous 
Romanist.  He  left  Breslau  for  a  time,  but  the  seed  had 
taken  root,  and  the  magistrates  recalled  Hess  as  pastor 
in  1528.  Thenceforward  he  was  the  soid  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Breslau.  In  1525  he  married,  and  continued 
his  labors  in  reforming  the  Church  and  the  schools,  and 
in  providing  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He 
died  in  1547.— Herzog,  Real^Encyldopddiey  xix,  642. 

Hess,  Johann  Jakob,  an  eminent  Swiss  divine, 
was  bom  at  Zurich  Oct.  21, 1741,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology with  his  uncle,  the  pastor  of  Neftenbach,  to  whom 
he  became  assistant  in  1760.    In  1777  he  was  called  to 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Zurich;  and  in  1795  (con- 
trary to  his  own  wishes)  he  was  chosen,  in  preference  to 
Lavater,  antistes  or  president  of  the  clei^  of  the  can- 
ton.   He  died  May  29, 1828.    His  long  life  was  faith- 
fully devoted  to  his  work  as  a  pastor,  and  to  literary  la- 
bor.   "  Hess  was  to  Switzerland  what  Reinhard  was  to 
the  Saxon  Church,  and  Storr  to  that  of  WUrtemberg. 
His  clear  and  mild,  yet  fixed  and  safe  convictions,  as 
expressed  in  his  writings  on  Biblical  hbtory,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  life  of  our  Lord,  found  a  hearty  reception  in 
many  a  pious  domestic  circle  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
soul  of  many  a  young  theologian"  (Hagenbach,  Hixt^.of 
the  Church  in  ISfh  and  I9th  Centuries,  transl.  by  Hurst,  ii, 
409).    In  1767  he  published  a  Geschichfe  der  drei  letz- 
ten  Lebensjahre  Jesu  (Zurich,  6  vols.).    This  work  was 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  by  J.  A.  von 
Krapf  (M Unster,  1782, 2  vols.).   Hess  continued  to  study 
the  subject,  and  wrote  Jugendgeschichte  Jesu  (Zurich, 
1778),  and  finally  his  Leben  Jesu  (1823, 3  vols.).     His 
other  works  are  Von  dem  Peiche  Gottes  (Zurich,  1774,  2 
vols.;  6th  edit.  1826) :— CmcA.  w.  Schri/ien  der  Apositl 
Jesu  (Zurich,  1775,3  vols.;  4th  ed.  1820-1 822):  this  work 
was  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  (MUn- 
ster,  1794, 2  vols. ;  3d  ed.  Salzburg,  1801)  -.-Gesekickie  d. 
Israeliten  vor  d,ZeHen  Jesu  (Zurich,  1776-1788. 12  vols.)  : 
—Gtsch.  Josua  (Zurich,  1779,  2  vols.)  i—Predigten  w.  d. 
Apostelgesch.  (Zurich,  1781-1788),  a  collection  of  60  ser- 
mons '.—Ueber  die  Lehre^  Thaten,  und  Sckicksale  unseres 
Heim  (Zurich,  1782, 2  vols. ;  4th  ed.  1817)  .r-GesdL  Dct^ 
vid's  «.  Salomons  (Zurich,  1785, 2  vols.)  -^B^fl.  d,  heil^en 
Gesdu  (Zurich,  1791-1792,  2  vols.)  i—Gesck,  dL  Menschen 
(Zurich,  1791-1792,  2  vols.;  later  ed.  1829) i^Ueber  die 

VoUcs  u,  Vaterlanddiebe  Jesu  (Winterthur,  1794) : Der 

Christ  bei  Gefahren  d,  VaterlandeSj  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons (Zurich,  1799-1800, 3  vols.).  See  Ersch  u.  Grubec, 
Encyklopddie ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  J^eg,  Ghthale,  xxiv,  676. 


,  a  coimtiy  in  central  Crermany.  The  name 
is  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  St  Boniface 
to  the  pope  (783),  and  the  pupils  of  Boniface  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  country.  At  the  time  of  Charlc. 
magne  it  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  counts  of 
Franconia;  in  the  10th  century,  a  number  of  Hessdiui 
nobles  established  their  independence;  in  the  followinfr, 
all  of  them  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  Ludwi^  I  of 
Thuringia,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Hessian  princes.  This  line  became  extinct  in  1247 ;  a 
long  civil  war  ensued;  the  residt  was  the  confinnation 
of  the  rule  of  Heinrich  of  Brabant,  the  8on>in-law  of  tlie 
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iBit  ruler  of  the  extinct  Hne.  His  son  Heinrich  (^  the 
Child  of  Brabant'^  became  the  ancestor  of  all  the  branch- 
es of  Hessian  princes.  The  Hessian  lands,  sometimes 
divided  among  seyeral  princes,  were  again  reunited  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  under  Wilhelm  U, 
the  father  of  Philip  I  the  Magnanimous,  who  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century.  Philip  divided  his  dominions  among 
his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  died  childless,  thus  leaving 
only  two  chief  lines  of  the  Hessian  dymlsties,  He*3e-Cas- 
tei  and  Hexs^DamutadU  The  landgraves  of  Hesse- 
Gaasel  in  1806  received  the  title  of  elector;  but  in  1806, 
in  consequence  of  the  German  war,  in  which  the  elector 
had  taken  ades  against  Prussia,  the  country  was  con- 
qoered  by  the  Prussians,  and  annexed  to  Prussia.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1806  received  the  title 
of  grand-duke.  From  both  main  lines  others  branched 
iM  from  time  to  time,  but  at  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Confederation  in  1815,  only  one,  the  landgra- 
vate  of  UeMge-Homburgj  a  branch  of  Hcsae-Darmstadt, 
became  a  member  of  the  Confederation.  It  became  ex- 
tinct in  March,  1866,  fell  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  in 
September,  1868,  was  ceded  by  Hesse-Darmstadt  to  Prus- 
sa.  Thus,  in  1870,  the  only  Hessian  line  retaining  sov- 
ereignty was  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  -  Darmstadt, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  new  North-German  Confedera- 
tion, not  for  the  whole  territory,  however,  but  only  for 
(me  of  the  throe  provinces. 

The  zeal  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous  for  the  success 
of  Uie  Refomuition  made  the  Hessian  territory  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  German  Protestantism.  But  the  vac- 
iUadoa  of  the  succeeding  princes  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Creeds  caused  considerable  trouble, 
e^>ecially  in  Hesae-Cassel,  the  State  Church  of  which 
was  often  left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  it  was  Lutheran 
or  Reformed.  Theological  controversies  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
gTBx^-dochy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  majority  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  have 
joined  (since  1822)  the  *'  Union"  or  United  Evangelical 
Chmt^h.  Before  the  union  there  were  in  the  grand- 
dnchy  about  406,000  Lutherans  and  173,000  Reformed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1867,  there  were  in  the  grand- 
dnchy  in  that  year  564,657  Evangelic  il  Christians  (68.60 
per  cent  of  the  total  populatbn),  229,373  Roman  Cath- 
<£cs  (27^  per  cent),  3841  other  Christians  (0.47  per 
cent),  25;266  Israelites  (3.07  per  cent).  In  the  dass  of 
"other  Christians'*  were  included  2987  Crerman  Catho- 
lics, 626  Meamonites,  119  Baptists,  31  Free  Religious,  24 
Separatists,  22  Greek  Catholics,  20  United  Brethren  in 
Ovist,  6  Darbyites,  4  Pietists,  2  Orthodox  Catholics. 

The  Nadonid  Evangelical  Church  comprises  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  as  well  as  the 
nosi-onited  Lutherans  and  Reformed.  The  Church  con- 
stitotion,  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
with  two  consistories  and  four  superintendents,  was 
changed  in  1803.  The  office  of  superintendents  was 
sboGJidied;  the  two  consistories  were  supplanted  by 
Qinrch  and  School  councils  which  had  no  oonsistorial  ju- 
risdiction. The  new  coundls  were  subordinate  to  the 
state  ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice,  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  were  aided  by  inspectors.  As 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  Church  lost  the  last  rem- 
nant of  self-government,  and  became  wholly  subject  to 
the  state.  A  reorganization  of  the  constitution  took 
l^aoe  by  a  decree  of  June  6, 1832.  The  administration 
of  an  the  afGurs  of  the  National  Evangelical  Church  was 
transferred  to  a  Supreme  Conmstory  (Oberconsistorium) 
at  Darmstadt,  which  conmsts  of  a  president  (a  layman), 
three  ministerial  connsdlors,  two  lay  counsellors,  and  of 
one  or  several  assessors  Only  in  rare  cases  the  Supreme 
CoQsistozy  has  to  report  to  the  state  ministry  for  a  final 
dedson.  Each  of  the  three  provinces  of  the  grand- 
dnchy  has  a  superintendent  The  superintendents  are 
the  organs  throogh  whom  the  Supreme  Consistory  exer^ 
ctses  its  functions.  Sobor^nate  to  the  superintendents 
are  the  deans,  thirty  in  nmnber,  who  are  appointed  by 


[  the  Supreme  Consistory  for  the  term  of  five  years.  EvJ 
I  ery  congregation  has  a  local  church  coimcil  to  assist  in 
the  management  of  the  external  church  discipline  and 
of  the  local  church  property.  This  Church  council  has 
two  official  members,  Uie  pastor  and  the  burgomaster 
(or  his  representative),  and  firom  three  to  five  extraor- 
dinary members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  former  in  union 
with  the  council  of  the  civil  community.  Every  par- 
ish is  to  receive  an  official  "visitation"  from  the  super- 
intendent or  a  dean  once  within  every  three  years.  Tlie 
highest  dignitary  of  the  Church  is  the  "prekte"  (prftlat), 
who  is  also,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the  First 
Chamber.  A  theological  faculty  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Giessen ;  besides,  there  is  a  preachers* 
seminary  at  Friedeburg.  The  theological  laculty  of 
Giessen  has  been  and  still  is  (Jan.  1870)  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Rationalistic  par^ ;  among  its  best  known 
professors  were  Credner  (q.  v.)  and  Knobel  (q.  v.).  As 
may  therefore  be  expected,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
clergy  belong  likewise  to  the  Rationalistic  party;  of 
late,  however,  the  reaction  in  favor  of  evangelical  prin- 
ciples has  gained  ground. 

The  Roman  Catholics  belong  to  the  ancient  diocese 
of  Mentz  (q.  v.),  which  is  now  a  suflhigan  see  to  the 
archbishop  of  Freibuig.  The  diocese,  which,  besides 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  comprises  a  few  parishes  in  the  for- 
mer landgravate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  had  (1865)  158  par- 
ishes in  17  deaneries.  A  faculty  of  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology was  formerly  connected  with  the  University  of 
Giessen;  but  in  1848  the  bishop  of  Mentz  forbade  all 
students  of  theology  to  attend  the  theol(^cal  lectures 
of  the  (prominently  Protestant)  University,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  theok^cal  seminary  at  Mentz.  The  the- 
ological faculty,  deserted  by  all  the  students,  had  soon  to 
be  suppressed.  Of  monastic  institutions,  there  were  in 
1865  houses  of  the  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  Englische  Fr&ulein,  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, and  other  female  congregations,  with  244  members. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  most  liberal  senti- 
ments prevailed  among  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  in- 
cluding even  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church,  and 
the  professor  of  theological  faculty  of  the  University; 
but  since  the  appointment  of  the  ultramontane  bishop 
of  Ketteler  (1850),  these  liberal  sentiments  have  been  to 
k  very  large  extent  weeded  out  or  repressed.  See  Her- 
zog,  Reat-EncyUopadie^  vi,  29 ;  Wiggers,  KircM.  Statis- 
^O:,  ii,  207;  Neher,  KirchL  Geography  und  Statistik^  u, 
311.     (A.J.S.) 

Hesse  von  Hessenteln,  Joiianit,  bom  at  Nu- 
remberg Sept  21, 1487,  studied  theology  at  Leipzig  and 
Wittenberg,  and  became  a  priest  during  a  stay  in  Italy. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  his  relations  became  inti- 
mate with  Luther,  to  whose  influence  is  attributed  the 
deep  Christian  experience  which  characterize  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen.  Hesse  is  considered  one  of  the  first 
German  sacred  poets,  and  many  of  his  hymns  are  sung 
in  the  German  churches  of  to-day. — ^Wolfij  EncyJdop,  d, 
deiUsch.  Nationam.  iv,  83.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hesshnsen  (Hesshusius),  Tilemann,  a  tiutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  November  3,  1527,  at  Wesel,  in 
Cleves.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  over  France,  England, 
Denmark,  and  Grermany ;  after  which  he  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where,  in  1550,  he  became  master  of  arte,  and 
soon  made  his  mark  as  a  preacher.  In  1552,  when  but 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Gos- 
lar,  and  in  1553  was  made  D.D.  But  his  peculiarities 
of  mind  and  temper  prevented  his  remaining  long  in 
any  post  Always  in  conflict  with  the  authorities,  his 
Mend  Melancthon  in  vain  procured  him  several  advan- 
tageous situations,  securing  him,  when  but  thirty  years 
old,  the  nomination  as  professor  of  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg, superintendent  of  the  Palatinate,  and  president  of 
the  Church  Council,  which  he  lost  again  two  years  after, 
in  1559,  after  a  bitter  controversy  with  Klebitz  (q.  v.) 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  fought  the 
same  battle  again  with  A.  Hardenbeig  at  Bremen.    See 
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Crypto-Cal\^nism.  Having  finally  scuglit  a  refuge 
in  his  native  city  of  Wesel,  he  was  driven  from  it  in 
1564  for  writing  his  Unterschied  zwischen  d,  toakren  ka- 
tholischen  Lehre  d.  Kirche  u.  z,  d,  Irrthumem  d.  Papisten 
V.  d,  rOmischeti  A  ntidirists,  which  highly  displeased  the 
government.  After  varied  fortunes,  he  was  in  1573  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Sameland ;  but,  having  there  awaken- 
ed great  opposition,  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a 
synod  in  1577,  and  he  himself  was  afterwards  driven 
out  of  the  country.  Shortly  after  he  enterwl  on  his  last 
situation  as  the  leading  professor  of  theology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstiidt,  where  he  died,  Sept.  25, 1588.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  career  as  a  controvertist,  Ilcsshusen  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  extreme  Lutheramsm,  against  the 
Melancthonian  Synergists.  See  Synergistic  Contro- 
versy. After  the  promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord (q.  v.),  he  opposed  it  (having  subscribed  it  in  1578) 
on  the  ground  that  c^tain  changes  had  been  made  in  it 
before  publication.  Under  his  mfluence,  the  University 
of  Helmstiidt  withdrew  its  sanction  from  the  Formula. 
Among  his  writings,  the  most  important  are  his  Comr 
mentar  ii,  d,  Psalmai : — Dejustificationepeccaioris  coram 
Deo  {lbS7y.-^Examm  Theologicum  (Hehnstadt,  1586). 
See  Jno.  Ge.  Leuckfeld,  Tlut,  Heskusiana  (Quedlinburg, 
1716) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  vi,  49 ;  Planck,  Geach,  d. 
Prof.  TAeol, ;  Gass,  Geschichte  d,  Prot,  TheoU  vol  il 

Hesychasts  (Greek  iitwxaorai,  r/frv^a^fiv,  to  he 
quiet),  a  party  of  Eastern  monks  of  the  14th  century,  on 
Mount  Athos.  They  taught  a  refined  and  exaggerated 
mysticism,  or  quietism  (q.  v.),  seeking  **  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  the  extinction  of  evil  passions  by  contempla- 
tion.** They  believed  that  aU  who  arrive  at  the  bless- 
edness of  seeing  God  may  also  arrive  at  a  tranquillity 
of  mind  entirely  free  from  perturbation,  apd  that  all  en- 
joyuig  such  a  state  may  have  visual  perception  of  di- 
vine light,  such  as  the  apostles  saw  when  they  beheld 
His  glory  shining  forth  in  the  transfiguration.  The 
monk  Barlaam  (q.  v.),  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Geraoc,  during  a  visit  to  the  East,  learned  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  these  quietistic  monks,  and  at- 
tacked them  violently.  They  were  vigorously  defended 
by  Palamas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  The 
charges  brought  against  them  were  not  merely  that 
they  professed  to  seek  and  obtain  a  divine  and  super- 
natural light  not  promised  in  Scripture,  but  also  thatr 
the  means  they  used  were  fanatical  and  absurd.  These 
means  included  contemplation,  introversion,  and  ascetic 
practices ;  especially  it  was  said  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  seat  themselves  in  some  secret  comer,  and  fix 
their  eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  navel,  whence  they  were 
called  6/i0aX6Tfa;xoi.  As  the  fruit  of  such  contempla- 
tion, a  divine  light,  they  said,  such  as  that  which  shone 
on  Tabor,  was  difiUsed  through  thdr  souls.  Palamas 
defendM  this  theory  by  making  a  distinction  between 
the  essence  (ovtrid)  of  God  and  his  activity  {ivipyiia), 
asserting  that  the  latter,  though  eternal  and  uncreated, 
is  yet  communicable.  To  the  charge  that  they  thus 
claimed  directly  to  see  God,  inasmuch  as  this  uncreated 
light  must  be  either  of  the  substance  or  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  they  replied  that  the  divine  light  radiated  from 
God  through  ivkpyeia,  but  was  not  God.  The  whole 
matter  was  brought  before  a  council  at  Constantinople 
in  1341,  and  the  decision  tending  favorably  to  the  Hesy- 
chasts, Barlaam  retreated  to  Italy.  But  his  cause  was 
taken  up  by  another  monk,  Greoige  Acyndinus,  who  at- 
tacked the  doctrine  of  Palamas  and  the  usages  of  the 
Hesychasts.  He  also  lost  his  case  before  a  S3mod  at  Con- 
stantinople. After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Androni- 
cus,  however,  who  had  favored  Palamas  and  the  Hesy- 
chasts, things  took  a  different  turn  for  a  while  in  favor 
of  the  Barlaamites;  but  after  the  triumph  of  the  em- 
peror John  Cantacuzenus,  who  favored  the  other  side,  a 
synod  at  Constantinople,  in  1351,  approved  the  doctrine 
of  the  Hesychasts,  especially  the  distinction  between 
ovffia  and  Ivipyua,  and  excommunicated  Ac3mdinus 
and  Barlaam.    The  sources  of  information  on  these  pro- 

'^ngs  are  the  Siatoria  of  John  (Cantacuzenus  (ii,  39 ; 


iv,  28,  etc),  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  Hcftychasts;  and 
the  Uiitoria  Bt/zantina  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  which 
takes  the  other  side.  See  Petavius,  De  Dogm.  TheoL 
lib.  i,  c  12 ;  Schrockh,  KirchengtMchickte,  xxxiv,  431 ; 
Mosheim,  Church  Ilist,  cent,  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v ;  Gass,  in 
Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  vi,  62  sq.;  Engelhardr,  in  Zeit- 
8ckr\fl  d,  hist,  TheoL  viii,  48 ;  Gieseler,  Church  Uistory, 
per.  iii,  §  127 ;  Bingham,  Orig,  EccU»,  bk.  vii,  chap,  ii,  § 
14;  Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  Edinb.  translation,  div.  ii, 
voL  i,  p.  236.    See  Mysticis3L 

HesychiuB,  an  Egyptian  bishop  of  the  3d  ccntnrv, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Euaebius  (//wf.  Ecdes.  viii,  13)  as 
a  re>Tser  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  (see  also  Jerome, 
De  vir,  illusf.  77).  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  Jerome  does  not  appear  to 
have  formed  a  favorable  opinion.  He  obtained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  IMoclesian  persecution  about 
A.D.  311.  Nothing  of  his  works  is  now  extant.  See 
Clarke,  Succ.  of  Sac,  Literature,  s.  v. ;  Lardner,  Works, 
iii,  206 ;  Hody,  De  Bibl,  textihus  originalibus  (Oxf.  1705). 

Heayohius,  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  is 
of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  4th  century.  He  compiled  a  Greek  Lexicon,  which 
has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  philology  and  litera- 
ture. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Albcrti  and  Kuhnken 
(Leyden,  1746-66,  2  vols.),  with  additions  by  Scbow 
(Ldpsic,  1792,  8vo) ;  newly  edited  by  Schmidt  (Jena, 
1857-64, 4  vols.  4to).  See  Ranke,  Be  Lexici  Hesychiani 
vera  origine  et  genuina  forma  Commcntatio  (Leipzig  and 
Quedlinburg,  1831,  8vo). 

Hesychius  of  Jerusalem,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  6th  century  (supposed  to  have  died  about 
A.D.  434).    Consecrated  priest  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople against  his  wishes,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  that  city.     This  is  about  all  that  is  known 
with  any  certainty  concerning  his  life.    He  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
books,  the  principal  of  which  are.  In  Leriticum  Libri 
septem  (Latin  only,  Basle,  1527,  foloi ;  Paris,  1581,  8vo ; 
and  in  Bibliotheca  Pairum,  xii,  52 :— Snxiypoj/  (or  Ke^a- 
Xaia^  Twv  i§*  npoipTiTwv  Kai  'Hoatov,  Sticheron  (or  Ca^ 
pitn)  in  duodecim  prophetas  minores  rt  Esaiam,  publish- 
ed by  David  Hoeschel  with  Adrian's  Isagoge  (Augsburg, 
1602,  4to),  and  inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri  (London, 
1660), viii,  26:— 'Avri^/wyriKd  or  Evn/co,  published  with 
Marcus  Eremite's  Opuscula  (Paris,  1563,  8vo),  and  re- 
printed in  the  Bibliotheca  veterum  Patrum  of  Fronton 
Ducaeus  (Paris,  1624,  fol.),  i,  985.    A  Latin  translation 
of  this  work  was  inserted  in  the  BOilioth.  Patrum,  xii, 
194,  under  the  title  Ad  Theodulum  Sermo  compendiosus 
anima  perutUis  de  Temperantia  ft  Virtute,  etc  i—FIomil~ 
ia  de  Sancta  Maria  deipara,  published  by  F.  du  Due  in 
Biblioth,  veterum  Patrum,  ii,  417:  —  Td  «c  rlv  ayiov 
'Av$piav  lyxfUifiiov,  Oratio  demonstrativa  in  S.A  ndre^ 
am  Apostolum :  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work  was  in- 
serted in  the  Biblioth.  Pair,  xii,  188  i—De  Pesurreciione 
Domini  nostri  Christi,  and  De  Hora  tertia  et  eexta  quHms 
Dominus  ftisse  crvcifixus  dicitur,  in  Combefis,  Kovum 
Audarium: — E/f  'loctuCov rdv ditX^pov  rov  jc^'pi ct;  rai 
AattS  rbv  Oiovdropa,  of  which  extracts  are  given  in 
Photius  (cod.  275)  :—MapTvpiov  rbv  ayiov  icai  ivioKov 
fiaprvpOQ  Toi)  Xpiorov  Aoyyivov  rov  iKaTOvrapxcv^ 
in  Bollandus,  Acta  Sand.  March,  vol  ii,  Appendix,  p. 
786 : — ^"H  tbayyiXiKTi.  ovfi^wvia,  in  Combefis,  i,  773 ;  an 
extract  of  it  was  inserted  in  Cotelier,  Eccles.  Grac.  Mon- 
ument, iii,  1,  under  the  title  ^waywyij  drropiuiv  Kai 
iTTiXvoiiov  iKKey(7<Ta  iv  Imrofty  U  rijc  "EvayyiXiicij^ 
St/ft^uiviac*    Part  of  the  extant  writings  of  Hcsychius 
are  given  in  Migne's  Patrologia  Graca.  vol.  xciiL      Sec 
Photius,  Bibliotheca ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  i,  671 ;  Tillcmont, 
Memoires  Ecclesiostiques,  xiv,  227 ;  Hoefer,  Kour,  Biofj, 
Ghdrale,  xxiv,  689, 


{iratpilai),  associations  or  secret  societies 
of  the  Komans,  which  were  forbidden  by  an  edict  of 
Trajan  soon  after  his  accession,  A.D.  90.     Under  this 
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eommwdon,  Pliny  proceeded  to  severe  measures  against 
the  asemblies  of  the  Christians  about  AJ>.  105. 


a  term  **  practically  limited  to  belief 
in  aomething  that  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of  some 
church  or  churches;  thus,  when  a  Romanist  or  a  Lu- 
theran, etc^  speaks  of  heterodoxy,  he  means  something 
in  opposition  to  the  teaching,  respectively,  of  the  Rom- 
i^  or  Lutheran  Church,  etc,  so  that  what  is,  or  at  least 
is  understood  by  heterodox,  at  one  time  or  place,  wUl 
be  orthodox  in  another"  (Eden,  s.  v.).  See  Martensen, 
Dogmaik»j  §  28.    See  Heresy  ;  Obtuodox. 

HeterousiaiiB  (of  other  essence;  liTipoQ^  o^<ria),a 
aect,  the  followers  of  A^tius,  and  from  him  denominated 
Aetiana.     See  Aetians  ;  Ajuanism. 

Heth  (Heb.  CAeth,  nn,  dread;  Sept.  u  Xcrratoc,  and 
so  Joaephus,  ^n<.  i,  6, 2),  a  son  (descendant)  of  Canaan, 
and  the  ancestor  of  UiellrmTES  (Gen.  V,  20;  DeuLvii, 
1 ;  Josh,  i,  4),  who  dwelt  in  the  vidnity  of  Hebron  (Gen. 
jodii,  3,  7;  xxv,  10).  The  "kings  of  the  Hittitea**  is 
^x>ken  of  all  the  Canaanitish  kings  (2  Kings  vii,6).  In 
the  gotealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x  and  1  Chron.  i,  Heth 
la  named  as  a  son  of  Canaan,  younger  than  Zidon  the 
firstborn,  but  preceding  the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite,  and 
the  other  Canaanitish  families.  The Hittites  were  there- 
fiive  a  Hamitic  race,  neither  of  the  "  country"  nor  the 
*^  kindred"  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi  v,  3, 4 ;  xxviii, 
1,  2).  In  the  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation — 
the  beautiful  narrative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Machpelah — ^they  are  stykd,  not  Hittites,  but 
Bene-Cheth  (A.y.  ''sons  and  children  of  Heth,"  Gen. 
zxiii,  3, 5, 7, 10, 16, 18, 20 ;  xxv,  10 ;  xlix,  32).  Once  we 
hear  of  the  "  daughters  of  Heth"  (xxvii,  46),  the  **  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,"  at  that  early  period  still  called,  after 
their  less  immediate  progenitor,  "daughters  of  Canaan" 
(xxviU,  1, 8,  compared  with  xxvii,  46,  and  xxvi,  34, 35 ; 
see  also  1  Kings  xi,  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  3).  In  the  Egyptian 
moouments  the  name  ChcU  is  said  to  stand  for  Pales- 
tine (Bunaen,  jEffjfpterif  quoted  by  Ewald,  Gesch,  i,  817, 
note). — Smith.    See  Hittite. 

Hetherington,  William  M.,  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  June  4, 1803,  near 
DomfrieL  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  £d- 
inbazgh,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  Greek  and 
in  moral  philosophy.  His  first  service  in  the  ministry 
was  at  Hamilton,  whore  he  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Meek, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  In  1836  he  became  min- 
ister of  Torphicken,  and  in  1844  at  St.  Andrew's.  At 
Che  **  disruption"  he  went  out  with  the  Free  Church.  In 
1818  he  was  appointed  to  Free  St.  Paul's  Church,  Edin- 
bnj^h,  and  in  1857  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Apol- 
of^edea  and  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Free-Church 
College,  Gla8(f>w,  where  his  labors  as  lecturer  were  ex- 
ceadve.  In  1862  he  was  struck  by  paralysiB,  and  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1865,  he  died.  His  writings,  besides  the  ed- 
itocdup  of  the  Free-Church  Magazme  (1844-48),  and 
aumetuus  contributions  to  the  Presbyterian  Review  and 
the  North  British  Renew,  include  the  following:  Dra- 
matie  Sketches  (poems,  1829, 8vo)  -^Tke  Fulness  of  Time 
(1834),  characterized  by  Southey  as  a  very  original  and 
able  treatise : — Roman  History  (in  Encyelop,  BriL  ;  sep- 
arately printed,  1852, 12mo):— rA«  Minister's  FcmUy 
<1^7 ;  5th  edit.  1851, 12ino)  -^History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotiwid  (1841, 8vo;  last  edit.  1868, 2  vols.  8vo)  -^His- 
Uny  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1843, 12mo):— pos- 
thomoas,  The  Apologetics  of  the  Christian  Faith;  being 
a  eoQEse  of  University  lectures,  with  Introduction  in- 
dnding  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Duff  (Edinburgh,  1867, 8vo> 

Heth^on  (Heb.  ChethUm',  l^nn,  wrapped  up,  L  e. 

a  hiding-place ;  Vnlg.  ffethcdon),  a  phM»  the  approach 

C}^^,  "way")  to  which  lay  on  the  northern  border  of 

Akttine,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Zedad,  in  the 

diiectkm  of  Ham^th  CEzek.  xlvii,  15 ;  xlviii,  1).    In  afl 

mbMity  the  ^'y^KT  of  Hethlon"  is  the  pass  at  the 

C     o  %  l^A  ^f  r^hAOom  Qom  the  sea-coast  of  the  Med- 
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iterranean  to  the  great  plain  of  Hamath,  and  is  thus 
identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath*^  (q.  d.)  in  Numb, 
xxxiv,  8,  etc  See  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii, 
356. 

Hetzel  or  Hezel,  Johakn  Wiliielm  Friedrich, 
a  German  Orientalist  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  May  16, 1754.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Wittenberg  and  Jena,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Gieseen  in  1766.  -  In  1800  he  was 
made  librarian  of  the  University  of  that  city,  and  in 
1801  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  which  office  he  held 
until  1820.  He  died  Feb.  1, 1829.  Hetzel  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Au^fUhrlu^te  hebrSische  Sprach^ 
lehre  (Halle,  1777, 8vo)  i—Nommalformetdehre  d,  hebrS- 
ischen  Sprache  (Halle,  1793, 8vo)  i—Institutio  Philohgi 
ffebnei  (Halle,  1793, 8vo)  i—Gesch.  d  hebrdischen  Litera- 
tur  (Halle,  1776):— Syrische  Sprachlehre  (Lemgo,  1788, 
8vo): — Arabische  Grammatik  nebsi  einer  hurzen  ara- 
bieohen  Chrestomathie  (Jena,  1776, 8vo).  Among  hb  the- 
ological works,  the  most  important  are  Die  Bibel,  Altes 
If.  Neues  Testament  mit  voUstdndiff  erlddrenden  Bemer^ 
kungen  (Lemgo,  1780-1791, 10  vols.) :— AIpikt  Versuch  H, 
d  ^riefan  d,  Hthraer  (Lpz.  1795, 8vo)  i—Biblisches  Real- 
ferifam(Lpz.  1783-1785, 3  vols.  roy.  8\'o)  i—Geist  d.Phi- 
losophie  u,  Sprache  d,  alten  Welt  (Lttbeck,  1794,  8vo). 
See  Eichhom,  BibL  d  bibUschen  IMeratur  (v,  1022  sq.) ; 
Pierer,  Universal  Lex.  viii,  360 ;  Hoefcr,  Nouv,  BiograpK 
GhUraky  xxV,  598. 

Hetser,  Ludwio,  was  bom  in  the  canton  Thurgau, 
Switzeriand  (date  unknown).  When  the  Reformation 
broke  out  in  Switzerland  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  youth, 
and  he  entered  into  the  movement  with  great  zeal  and 
energy.  He  was  chaplain  at  Wiidenschwyl,  on  Lake 
Zurich,  in  1528,  and  m  September  of  that  year  he  pub- 
lished a  tract  against  images,  under  the  title  Urtheil 
Gottes  iHe  man  sich  mil  alien  Gofzen  und  Bildnissen  hal- 
ten  soil,  etc.,  which  ran  through  several  editions,  and 
greatly  stirred  the  popular  mind.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  second  conference  on  the  use  of  * 
images,  etc,  took  place  at  Zurich,  he  was  appointed  to 
keep  the  minutdi  and  to  publish  an  official  account  of 
them.  Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius  appreciated  his  tal- 
ents, especiaUy  his  Hebrew  learning,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  heat  and  rashness  which  marked  his  character, 
they  hoped  much  from  his  activity  in  the  Reformation. 
In  1524  he  went  to  Augsburg,  with  a  recommendation 
from  Zwingle,  and  there  his  learning  and  eloquence  soon 
made  him  popular.  But  within  a  year,  owing  to  a  the- 
ological dispute  with  Urbanus  Rhegius,  in  which  Hetzer 
maintained  Anabaptist  views,  he  was  compelled  to  qiut 
Augsburg.  Returning  to  Switzerland,  he  was  kindly 
received  at  Basle  by  (Ecolampadius,  and  was  employed 
early  in  1526  in  translating  Zwingle*s  reply  to  Bugen- 
hagen  into  German.  He  seems  to  have  satisfied  both 
Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius  on  this  visit  that  he  was 
not  an  Anabaptist;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  same 
year  he  was  expelled  flrom  Zurich  for  preaching  the 
new  doctrine.  At  Strasburg  he  agreed  with  Johann 
Denk  (q.  v.)  to  issue  a  translation  of  the  Prophets  of  the 
O.  T.  It  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1527,  and  passed*  in 
four  years  through  thirteen  editions.  This  work  is  now 
very  scarce ;  two  copies,  however,  belong  to  the  library 
of  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa.  Het- 
zer seems  to  have  imbibed  the  theological  views  of 
Denk,  so  fkr,  at  least,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
concerned,  and  to  have  aided  him  in  spreading  his  doc- 
trines in  Worms,  limdan,  and  other  places.  He  had 
previously  been  charged  with  looseness  of  morals,  and 
in  1827  the  crime  of  adultery  was  chaiged  upon  him. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  and  beheaded  at  0>nstance, 
Feb.  3, 1529.  Such  is  the  common  account  of  Hetxer*8 
life,  founded  on  contemporary  writings  and  letters  of 
Ambrose  Blaurer,  Zwingle,  and  others  of  the  Reformers. 
See  Moeheim,  CA.  Hist,  cent.  x\i,  ch.  iii,  §  5;  Trechsel, 
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AnHtrimtarier,  i,  13;  Keinft,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop, 
vi,  61.  B^tist  writers,  however,  deny  the  charges  of 
Socinianism  and  immorality,  and  assert  that  Hetzer  was 
not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  of  gentle  spirit 
and  deep  piety ;  and  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  Bap- 
tist principles.  See  H.  Osgood,  in  Baplist  Quarterly 
JReviev,  July,  1869,  p.  838. 

Heubner,  Heinrich  Leonhard,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bora  at  Lauterbach,  Saxony,  June  2, 1780, 
and  was  educated  at  Wittenberg.  In  1811  he  was  made 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology,  in  1817  third  di- 
rector of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1832  lirst  director.  In  this  office  he  sensed  faithfully 
and  laboriously  until  his  death,  Feb.  12,  1858.  His  pi- 
ety was  marked,  and  saved  him  from  neology  and  false 
philosophy.  His  .writings  include  the  following,  viz. : 
Inierpreiatio  Miraculorum  Kovi  Tutamenti  kistorico' 
grananaHca  (Wittenb.  1907)  i-^KirchenpottiOe  (Halle, 
1864, 2  vols.)  r—Prtt^teftCB^rL  1847;  Magdeburg,  1861): 
—  Praktische  ErlMrung  d,  N,  Test.  (Potsdam,  1866) :  — 
/ratecAM»ii«-/Vw*^te»  (Halle,  1866);  also  a  revised  fmd 
much  enlarged  edition  of  BUchner's  Biblische  Ilandcon' 
cordam  (Halle,  1840-1868).  See  Hoefer,  Nmtv.  Biogr, 
Girurale,7aiv,b99;  Tholuck,iu  llcrzog, Real-Encykhp, 
\T,64. 

Heugh,  Hdoh,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  at  Stirling  Aug.  12, 1782.  His  father  was  a 
minister  in  the  Anti-Bm^her  party  of  the  Secession 
Church.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  licensed  to  preach  in  1804.  In  1806  he  was 
ordained  colleague  to  his  venerable  father,  on  whose 
death  in  1810  he  became  pastor  of  the  Stirling  Church. 
His  pastoral  duties  were  performed  with  great  fidelity : 
he  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power,  and  he  aided  all 
benevolent  movements  both  by  tongue  and  pen.  In 
1821  he  became  minister  of  the  Regent  Place  Church  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  June  16, 
1846.  He  published  The  Importance  of  Early  Piety 
(Glasgow,  1826, 8vo)  i— State  of  Religion  in  Geneva  and 
Belgium  (Glasgow,  1844, 12mo).  After  his  death  Dr. 
.  MacgiU  published  his  Life  and  Select  Works  (Glasgow, 
1862,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.  12mo).-Jamie8on,  Religious  Biog- 
raphy, p.  262 ;  Kitto,  Journal  ofSacr^  Lit,  %t,  410. 

Heuxnann,  Christoph  August,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Altstfldt  (duchy  of  Weimar)  August 
8, 1681.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Jena, 
and  in  1706  travelled  through  Germany  and  Holland. 
After  his  return  he  became  inspector  of  the  College  of 
Gottingen  in  1717,  and  in  1734  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  that  city.  Ho  died  May  1, 1764.  His 
principal  works  are  Lutherus  apocalypticus,  hoc  est  his- 
toria  ecdesiastica  ex  Johannea  Apocalypsi  eruta  (Eise- 
nach, 1714, 8vo ;  Hannover,  1717, 8vo) : — Deutsche  Ueber- 
setzung  d,  Neuen  Testaments  (Hann.  1748;  2d  edit.  1750, 
2  vols.  8vo) : — Erkidrung  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Hann. 
1750-1763, 12  parts,  8vo),  a  work  which  contains  numer^ 
ous  ingenious  explanations,  along  ^th  many  errors  and 
paradoxes: — Erweis  dasz  d,  Lehre  d,  re/ormirten Kirche 
von  d,  heiligen  Abendmahl die  wahre  sd  (Eisleben,  1764, 
8vo),  etc.  See  Heyne,  Memoria  Heumanni  (Gottingen, 
1764) ;  Ersch  und  Gmber,  Encyklopddie ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GmUrale,  xxvi,  600 ;  Herzog,  Real'EncykL  vi,  66. 

HeiiBde,Von.    See  Hofstede  de  Groot. 

HeTTvlng  (^^n)  op  wood,  a  laborious  service,  chief- 
ly of  slaves  and  aliens,  to  which  the  Gibeonitcs  were 
condemned  for  the  supply  of  the  sanctuary  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  ix,  28).  Some  of  the  Rabbins  understood,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  Hebrews  remained  in  camp,  and 
before  the  land  was  divided,  the  Gibeonites  performed 
this  service  for  the  wh(fle  body  of  the  people ;  but  even 
they  admit  that  afterwards  their  service  were  limited  to 
the  sanctuary.  This  service  must  have  been  sufficient- 
ly laborious  at  the  great  festivals,  bat  not  generaUy  so, 
as  they  probably  undertook  the  duty  by  turns.  They 
were  not  reduced  to  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery,  but 
to  have  been  rather  domestic  tributaries  than 


slaves,  their  tribute  being  the  required  personal  senriee. 
See  GiBEONiTE.  In  1  Kings  v,  16,  we  read  that  Solo- 
mon "  had  fourscore  thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains.'' 
The  forests  of  Lebanon  only  were  sufficient  to  supply 
the  timber  required  for  building  the  Temple.  Such  c^ 
these  forests  as  lay  nearest  the  sea  were  in  the  posaes- 
sion  of  the  Phoenicians,  among  whom  timber  was  in 
such  constant  demand  that  they  had  acquired  great 
skill  in  the  felling  and  transport  of  it  S^  Lkbakox. 
It  was  therefore  of  much  importance  that  Hiram  con- 
sented  to  employ  laige  bodies  of  men  in  Lebanon  to  hew 
timber,  as  well  as  others  to  bring  it  down  to  the  sea-side, 
whence  it  was  to  be  taken  along  the  coasC  in  floats  to 
Joppa.  The  forests  of  Lebanon  have  now  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared,  but  Akma  Dagh  and  Jawur  Dagh 
(the  ancient  Amanus  and  Rhoeus),  in  the  north  of  Syrii, 
still  fumish  an  abundance  of  vidq^ble  timber,  though 
vast  quantities  have  been  felled  of  late  years  by  the 
Egyptian  government.    See  Axe;  Wood. 

He'wit,  Nathamel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  London,  Conn.,  August  28, 1788.    He 
graduated  A.K  at  Yale  Cdlege  in  1808.    He  commenced 
the  study  oflaw,  but  soon  became  satisfied  of  his  call  to 
the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself  to  theology,  undor 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Joel  Benedict,  of  Plainfield,  Conn.   In 
1811  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New-London  Con- 
gregational Association,  and,  after  preaching  for  a  while 
in  Vermont,  went  to  the  new  theological  seminary  at 
Andover  to  gain  still  further  preparation  for  his  work. 
In  1816  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presb^-terian 
Church  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.    After  some  years  of  very 
successful  labor  there,  he  was  caUed  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Fairfkld,  Conn.  Here  he  became  known 
as  one  of  "the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  preachers  in 
the  country,  and  here  it  was  that  his  pulpit  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbath  sounded  out  that  clarion  blast  of  God's 
trath  against  intemperance,  which,  with  a  similar  and 
equally  powerful  series  of  sermons  at  the  same  time  from 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  at  Litchfield,  soon  aroused  the  whole 
Church  and  ministry  of  the  land.**    He  and  Dr.  Beecher 
werc  apostles  of  the  American  Temperance  Reformation. 
In  1828  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Fairfield  to  become 
agent  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  then  newly 
formed.    "  He  addressed  himself  to  this  work  with  the 
spirit  alike  •of  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  and  prosecuted  it 
with  amazing  ability  and  success.    Far  and  wide,  as  ho 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,  with  invincible  logic,  with  bold  earnestness,  with 
feariess  fidelity,  with  torrents — often  cataracts — of  burn- 
ing eloquence,  he  moved,  and  fired,  and  electrified  the 
people.    The  reform  made  rapid  headway.    It  enlisted 
the  gpreat  majority  of  the  moral  and  Christian  portion 
of  society,  the  aged  and  the  young,  reoiaiming  many 
and  guarding  multitudes  agunst  intemperance.    Of  the 
astounding  eloquence  and  effecta  of  these  discourBes  I 
have  often  heanl,  in  forms  and  firom  quarters  so  various 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  what  Luther  was  to  the 
Reformation,  Whitefield  to  the  Revival  of  1740,  Wesley 
to  primitive  Methodism,  that  was  Nathaniel  Hewit  to 
the  eariy  Temperance  Reformation**  (Atwater,  Memorial 
IHscourse).    In  1880  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.    In  1881 
he  went  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  his  great  powers  of  eloquence  were  never  more 
signally  displayed  than  on  this  visit.     In  power  of  log- 
ical argument  and  impassioned  delivery  few  orators  of 
the  time  exceeded  Dr.  Hewit.    Returning  home,  he  re- 
sumed his  labors  at  Bridgeport,  where  he  served  until 
1868,  when  he  resigned  this  charge,  and  assumed  that 
of  a  new  Presbyterian  Church  formed  by  members  of  his 
old  parish.    He  had  always  been  an  adherent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession.    The  East 
Windsor  (now  Hartford)  Theological  Seminary  owed  its 
existence  and  maintenance  largely  to  him.     In  1862  he 
was  compelled  by  growing  infirmity  to  withdraw  from 
active  duty,  and  an  associate  pastor  was  appointed.    Ha 
died  at  Bridgeport  February  8,^1867. 
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Hey,  Joics,  D.D^  a  learned  English  divine,  was  born 
in  17$4,  and  was  educated  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
After  holding  several  preferments,  he  became  Norris  pro- 
fcHor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1780,  then  pastor  of 
PiHsctihim  (Narthamptonahire)  and  of  Calvertoii  (Buck- 
in^iamshire),  and  died  at  London  in  1815.  His  writ- 
ii^s,  wluch  are  generally  acute  and  judicious,  include 
Etaay  <m  Redemption  (1763, 4to)  '.—Lectures  in  DivinUy 
(Cambt  1796,  4  vols.  8vo ;  3d  edit.  1841, 2  vols.  8vo)  :— 
IHtcoune*  <m  the  Maievoiefd  Sentiments  (Newport,  1801, 
8to)  t—TkougkU  <m  the  Athanasian  Creed  (1790, 8vo) : 
—OiaeTwiuma  on  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul  (1811, 8vo). 
— Daifing,  Cyclop,  Biblioffrctphica,  i,  1459. . 

Heydanreich,  Karl  HKiNRicir,  a  German  philos- 
of^kcr,  was  bom  February  19, 1764,  at  Stolpen,  in  Sax- 
ony. He  embraced  first  the  phikflophy  of  Spinoza,  later 
that  of  Kant,  and  tanght  the  Kantian  philosophy  as  pro- 
fesBor  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  from  1789  to  1797. 
He  died  April  29, 1801.  Among  his  writings  are  Natur 
wad  Gott  nock  Spinoza  (Leipzig,  1788)  i—Phihsopkie  der 
n^mrOckeH  Setigion  (Leipzig,  1791, 2  vols)  -^Ewdeitunff 
L  d,  Stndien  der  Philosophie  (Leipzig,  1793)  i—Psychoh- 
giaeie  Emtttickdung  des  Aberghubens  (Leipzig,  1797). — 
Hoefec,  Xouv.  Biogr.  GeniraU,  xxiv,  621 ;  Krug,  Hand' 
wp^rieHmek  d,  pkihs.  Wissenschafi,  ii,  422. 

Heylin  (or  Heylyn),  Peter,  was  bom  Nov.  29, 
lOM,  at  Burfofrd,  Oidbrdshiie.    At  fourteen  he  entered 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  mthin  two  years  was  chosen 
deny  of  Magdalen  College.    Here  he  devoted  himself 
to  adoioe,  particularly  to  geography,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  treatise  entitled  Mtcrocosmus,  which  gained  him  great 
lefwratum.     In  1623  he  was  ordained,  and  about  1625 
nadertook  an  academical  exercise  at  Oxford,  where  he 
leu  into  a  dispute  with  Prideaux,  then  regius  professor 
of  divinity.     He  maintained  the  visibility  and  infaUi- 
bilitr  of  the  catholic  Church  (not  the  Koman),  and  raised 
a  storm  which  lasted  for  a  long  time  in  the  University. 
His  doctrines  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.     In  1628  he  became 
t*»api»iii  to  lord  Danby,  and,  some  time  after,  king's  chap- 
lain.    He  obtained  various  livings  and  deriod  offices 
through  the  patronage  of  Laud,  fiim  which  he  was  ex- 
pdled  by  the  Republicans ;  was  the  editor  of  the  Mercu- 
ruu  AuOats,  the  Boyalist  paper;  recovered  his  prefer- 
BKnts  at  the  Bestoration ;  and  died  May  8, 1662.    Hey- 
lia  was  a  fierce  controversialist,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Puritans^  and  through  these  qualities  he  obtained 
his  Tarioos  rapid  preferments.    He  even  went  so  far  in 
Ids  opposition  to  Puritanism  as  to  write  a  History  of  the 
iSoUofil,  vindicating  the  employment  of  the  leisure  hours 
and  evenings  citlie  Lord's  day  in  sports  and  recreations. 
In  theoikigy  he  was  an  Arminian  of  the  latitudinarian 
sort  (tct  ha  HistoriaQuinq- A  rticulariSflQbd).   HiaEx^ 
amm  Historicum  contained  an  attack  on  Thomas  Fuller 
which  brooght  on  a  bitter  controversy  with  that  emi- 
nent writeE.    He  wrote  The  History  of  St.  George  and 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (2d  edit  Loud.  1633,  4to)  :— 
Restaxrata :  the  History  of  the  English  Refor- 
(1674,  foL ;  new  edit,  by  Robertson,  Lond.  1849, 2 
.  8vo)  I—Sermons  (London,  1669, 4to)  :—L^e  of  A  bp. 
Lend  (Land.  1647,  foL ;  several  editions)  i—jErius  Re- 
^mnts,  a  History  of  the  Presbyterians  (2d  edit.  London, 
1672y  fd.) : — Theologia  Veterum^  on  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(Land.  1673,  foL) ;  with  many  controvert  tracts,  etc 
His  fife  is  prefixed  to  the  Ecdesia  Restaurata  (edit,  of 
184S>   SeeHook,J&x:2e«.jBw^.vi,18  8q.||AUibone,Z>»o 
<MMta7y  of  Authors,  i,  888. 

Heylyn,  Jorx,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
prteAwndaiy  ofWestminster.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
Mystic  divines,  and  was  himself  called  "  the  Mystic  doc- 
tor:'' He  died  about  1760,  leaving  Theological  Lectures 
of  Westomster  Ahbetf  (Lond.  1749-61,  2  vols.  4to),  con- 
taining  an  ''interpretation  of  the  New  Test,  'y— Sermons 
(1770,  l2Bio):—/>«ca«r«»  (1798,2  vols.  8vo).  See  Black- 
wood, Magtmne,  xxr,  83 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A  u- 
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Heywood,  Oltveb,  an  English  Nonconibrmist  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Bolton,  1629,  and  admitted  at  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  1647.  He  became  rector  at  Halifax  in  1652, 
and  was  deprived  at  the  Restoration.  After  much  suf- 
fering from  poverty,  he  died  in  1702.  Hb  writings  on 
practical  religion  were  quite  numerous,  and  may  be 
found  in  his  Whole  Works  now  first  collected  (Idle,  1827, 
5  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Hunter,  L\fe  ofHeywood  (Lond. 
1844, 8vo). 

Hez'eki  (Heb.  Chizki%  ^p1T%  strong;  Sept  'A^n- 
Ki),  one  of  the  ^sons"  of  Elpaal,  a  chief  Benjamite  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  17).  KC.  apparently 
cir.598. 

Hezeki'ah  (Heb.  Chizk^ah\  mpm,  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  strengthened,  2  Kings  xviii,  1, 10, 14, 15, 16;  1 
Chion.  iii,  23;  Neh.  vii,  21;  Prov.  xxv,  1;  "Hizkiah," 
Neh.  X,  17 ;  Zeph.  i,  1 ;  also  in  the  prosthetic  form  Fe- 
chiskiyah%  n;pTrr«,  Exra  ii,  16;  Hos.  i,  1 ;  Micah  i,  1 ; 
elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  form  Chixkiya'hu,  tin^pTH 
[in  2  Kings  xx,  10;  1  Chron.  iv,  41 ;  2  (Hiron.  xxviii, 
27;  xxix,  1, 20,  30,  31, 36;  xxx,  1, 18, 20,  22;  xxxi,  2, 
8,  9, 11, 18,  20;  xxxii,  2,  8,  9, 11, 12, 16, 17,  20,  22,  28, 
24,  25,  26,  27,  80,  32,  33;  xxxiii,  3;  Isa.  i,  1 ;  Jer.  xv, 
4,  it  b  both  prosthetic  and  prolonged,  Yechizkiya'hu, 
!injptn]»] ;  Sept.,  Josephus,  and  N.  Test.  'E^€i«'at),  the 

name  of  four  men.    See  also  Jkhizriah. 

1.  The  thirteenth  king  (reckoning  Athaliah)  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  fon  of  Ahaz  and  Abi  or  Abi- 
jah  (2  Kings  xviii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  1),  bom  B,C.  751- 
750  (2  Kings  xviii,  2),  and  hb  fathei^s  successor  on.  the 
throne  for  twenty-nine  years,  B.C  726-697.  In  both 
the  above  texts  he  b  stated  to  have  been  twenty-five 
years  old  at  hb  accession ;  but  some,  computing  (from  a 
comparison  with  2  Chron.  xxviii,  1)  that  Ahaz  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  make  Hezekiah  only  twenty  years 
old  at  hb  accession  (reading  3  for  MS),  as  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  bom  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy  eleven 
years  old.  This,  indeed,  b  not  impossible  (Hieron.  Ep. 
ad  Vitalem,  132,  quoted  by  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr,  p.  920; 
see  Keil  on  2  Kings  xviii,  1 ;  Knobel,  Jes.  p.  22,  etc.) ; 
but  others  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  twenty-five  and  not 
twenty  years  old  at  hb  accession  (Sept,  Syr.,  Arab.,  2 
Chron.  xxviii,  1),  reading  M3  for  3  in  2  Kings  xvi,  2. 
Neither  of  these  suppositions,  however,  b  necessary,  for 
Ahaz  was  fifty  years  old  at  his  death,  and  the  date  there 
^ven  of  the  accession  of  Ahaa  b  umply  that  of  hb 
viceroyship  or  association  with  hb  father.    See  Ahaz. 

The  history  of  Hezekiah's  reign  b  contained  in  2 
Kings  xviii,  20 ;  Isa.  xxxvi-xxxix,  and  2  Chron.  xxix- 
xxxii,  illustrated  by  contemporary  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Micah.  He  b  represented  as  a  great  and  good  king 
(2  Kings  xviii,  5, 6),  who  set  himself,  immediately  on 
hb  accession,  to  abolish  idolatry,  and  restore  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  care- 
less and  idolatrous  reign  of  hb  father.  Thb  consecra- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the  theocratic 
spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare  **  the  high  places," 
which,  though  tolerated  by  many  well-intentioned  kings, 
had  naturally  been  profaned  by  the  worship  of  images 
and  Asherahs  (2  Kings  xviii,  4).  On  the  extreme  im- 
portance and  probable  consequences  of  thb  measure,  see 
High  Place.  A  still  more  decisive  act  was  the  de- 
straction  of  a  brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one 
used  by  Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  Israelites 
(Numb,  xxi,  9),  which  had  been  removed  to  Jerusalem, 
and  had  become, "  down  to  those  days,"  an  object  of  ad- 
oration, partly  in  consequence  of  its  venerable  character 
as  a  relic,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  some  dim  tendencies 
to  the  ophiolatay  common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
iii,  622).  To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so  highly 
honored  showed  a  strong  mind  as  well  as  a  clear-sighted 
zeal,  and  Hezekiah  briefly  Justified  hb  procedure  by  caU- 
ing  the  image  ')nisn3,**a  brazen  thing,"  possibly  with 
a  contemptuous  play  on  the  word  ons,  ^a  serpent." 
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How  necessary  this  was  in  mch  times  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that "  the  brazen  serpent"  is,  or  was,  rever- 
enced in  the  Church  of  St,  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Prideaux, 
Cormect.  i,  19,  Oxf.  ed.).  The  history  of  this  Reforma- 
tion, of  which  2  Kings  xviii,  4  sq.  gives  only  a  concise 
summary,  is  copiously  related,  from  the  Levitical  point 
of  view,  in  2  Chron.  xxix  sq.  It  commenced  with  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  first  month"  of  Heze- 
kiah's  first  year,  L  e.  in  the  month  Nisan  next  after  his 
accession,  and  was  followed  in  the  next  month  (because 
at  the  regular  season  neither  Levites  nor  Temple  were 
in  a  due  state  of  preparation)  by  a  great  Passover,  ex- 
tended to  foiurtcen  days,  to  w^ich  not  only  all  Judah  was 
summoned,  but  also  the  "  remnant"  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
some  of  whom  accepted  the  invitation.  Some  writers 
(as  Jahn,  Keil,  and  Caspari)  contend  that  this  passover 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  alleg- 
ing that  the  mention  of  the  "renmant"  (2  Chron.  xxx, 
6)  is  unsuitable  to  an  earlier  period,  and  that,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria  still  sul^isted.  Hezekiah's  messen- 
gers would  not  have  been  suffered  to  pass  through  the 
land,  much  less  would  the  destruction  of  the  high  places 
in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  have  been  permitted  (xxxi, 
1).  But  the  intention  of  the  chronicler  at  least  is  plain 
enough :  the  connection  of  xxix,  17, "  the  first  month," 
with  xxx,  2,  "the  second  month,"  admits  of  but  one  con- 
struction— that  both  are  meant  to  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  year,  the  first  of  the  reign.  Accordingly,  Thenius, 
in  the  /r<jr/I  exeff,  Hdb,  2  Kings,  p.  879,  urges  this  as  an 
argument  against  the  historical  character  of  the  whole 
narrative  of  this  passover,  which,  he  thinks, "  rendered 
antecedently  improbable  by  the  silence  of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  is  perhaps  completely  refuted  by  2  Kings  xxiii, 
22.  The  author  of  the  story,  wishing  to  place  in  the 
strongest  light  Hezekiah*s  zeal  for  religion,  represents 
Arm,  not  Josiah,  as  the  restorer  of  the  Passover  after  long 
desuetude,  and  this  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  rdgn, 
without^  perhaps,  caring  to  reflect  that  the  final  deporta- 
tion of  the  Ten  Tribes,  implied  in  xxx,  6,  had  not  then 
taken  place."  But  2  Kings  xxiii,  22,  taken  in  connec- 
tion, as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  preceding  verse,  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  account  in  the  Chronicles. 
It  says:  "Surdy  mch  a  Passovfir"— one  kept  in  all  re- 
spects "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant"— 
"was  not  holden  from  the  time  of  the  Judges," etc : 
whereas  Hezekiah's  Passover,  though  kept  with  even 
greater  joy  and  fervor  than  Josiah's,  was  held  neither  at 
the  appointed  season,  nor  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
law.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  by  "  the  rem- 
nant" the  chronicler  understood  those  who  were  left  by 
Shalmaneser.  Bather,  his  view  is,  that  the  people  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  untaught  by  the  judgments  brought  upon 
them  by  former  reverses  and  partial  deportations  (un- 
der Tiglath-Pileser),  with  respect  to  which  they  might 
well  be  called  a  "remnant"  (comp.  the  very  similar  terms 
in  which  even  Judah  is  spoken  of,  xxxix,  8, 9),  and  scorn- 
fully rejecting  the  last  call  to  repentance,  brought  upon 
themselves  their  final  judgment  and  complete  overthrow 
(Bertheau,  K^f,  exeg.  Hdb.  2  Chron.  p.  395  sq.).  Those, 
however,  of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
solemnity  were  thereby  (such  is  evidently  the  chroni- 
cler's view  of  the  matter,  xxxi,  1)  inspired  with  a  zeal 
for  the  true  religion  which  enabled  them,  on  their  return 
home,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
scomers  or  of  Hoshea,  to  effect  a  destruction  of  the  high 
places  and  altars  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  as  complete 
as  was  effected  in  Jerusalem  before,  and  in  Judah  after 
the  Passover. 

That  this  prudent  and  pious  king  was  not  deficient  in 
military  qualities  is  shown  by  his  successes  against  the 
Philistines,  seemingly  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  be- 
fore the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xviii,  8),  and 
by  the  efficient  measures  taken  by  him  for  the  defence 
of  Jerusalem  against  the  Assyrians.  Hezekiah  also  as- 
siduously cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  by  wise  man- 
agement of  finance,  and  the  attention  which,  after  the 
example  of  David  and  Uzziah,  he  paid  to  agriculture 


and  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds,  he  became  possess- 
ed, even  in  troubled  times,  of  an  ample  exchequer  and 
treasures  of  wealth  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  27-29;  2  Kings  xx, 
13 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  2).  Himself  a  sacred  poet,  and  proba- 
bly the  author  of  other  psalms  besides  that  in  Isa. 
xxxviii,  he  seems  to  have  collected  the  psalms  of  Darid 
and  Asaph  for  the  Temple  worship,  and  certainly  em- 
ployed competent  scribes  to  complete  the  collection  of 
Solomon's  Proverbs  (Prov.  xxv,  1).  He  appears  also  to 
have  taken  order  for  the  preservation  of  genealogical 
records  (Browne,  Review  ofL^psius  on  £ible  Chronologt/y 
in  Arnold's  Theological  Critic,  i,  59  sq.). 

By  a  rare  and  happy  providence,  this  most  pious  of 
kings  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulness  and  seconded  in 
his  endeavors  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  noblest 
and  most  eloquent  of  prophets.  The  influence  of  Isaiah 
was,  however,  not  gained  without  a  struggle  with  the 
"  scornful"  remnant  of  the  former  royal  counselorB  (Isa. 
icxviii,  14),  who  in  all  probability  recommended  to  the 
king  such  alliances  and  compromises  as  would  be  in  uni- 
son rather  with  the  dictates  of  political  expediency  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of  Jdiovah 
which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  leading  man  of 
this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  the  omission  of  his 
father's  name,  and  the  expression  in  Isa.  xxii,  16  (see 
Blunt,  Unde*,  Coincidences),  was  probably  a  foreigner, 
perhaps  a  Syrian  (Ilitzig).  At  the  instance  of  Isaiah, 
he  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  degraded  from  the 
high  post  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given 
to  Eliakim,  Isa.  xxii,  21),  to  the  inferiw,  though  8tiU 
honorable  station  of  state  secretary  (^&b,  2  Kings  xviii, 
18) ;  the  further  punishment  of  exile  with  which  Isaiah 
haid  threatened  him  (xxii,  18)  being  possibly  forgiven 
on  his  amendment,  of  which  we  have  some  traces  ia 
Isa.  xxxvii,  sq.  (Ewald,  Gesch,  iii,  617). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people,  Heze- 
kiah ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against  the 
Philistines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only  rewon 
the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chron.  xxriii, 
18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own  cities  ex- 
cept Gaza  (2  Kings  xviii,  8)  and  Gath  (Josephus,  Jn/. 
ix,  13, 8).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purposes  of  this  war 
that  he  applied  the  money  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by  Shahnaneser, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  Ahaz  with  his  predeces- 
sor, Tiglath-Pileser.  When  the  king  of  Assyria  applied 
for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  omitted  to  send 
even  the  usual  presents  (2  Kings  xviii,  7),  a  line  of 
conduct  to  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  en- 
couraged by  any  exhortations  of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long-con- 
tinued resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king  Ehi- 
loeus  (Josephus,  ^  nA  ix,  14),  against  a  siege,  which  was 
abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  year  (Grote,  Greece,  iii,  369, 
4th  edit.),  when  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  This 
must  have  been  a  critical  and  intensdy  anxious  penod 
for  Jerusalem,  and  Hezekiah  used  every  available  means 
to  strengthen  his  position,  and  render  his  capital  im- 
pregnable (2  Kings  XX,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  8-6, 30;  Isa. 
xxii,  8-11 ;  xxxiii,  18 ;  and  to  these  events  Ewald  also 
refers,  Psa.  xlviii,  13).  But  while  all  Judaja  trembled 
with  anticipation  of  Assyrian  invasion,  and  while  Sheb- 
na and  others  were  reljdng  "  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt? 
Isiuah's  brave  heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  denounced 
the  WTath  of  ^)d  against  the  proud  and  sinful  merchant- 
city  (Isa.  xxii^,  which  now  seemed  to  be  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Judffia  against  immediate  attack. 

At  what  time  it  was  that  Hezekiah  "rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him  not,"  we  do  n(^ 
learn  from  the  direct  history :  in  the  brief  summary,  2 
Kings  xviii,  7, 8  (for  such  it  clearly  is),  of  the  successes 
with  which  the  Lord  prospered  him,  that  particular 
statement  only  introduces  what  is  more  fully  detailed 
in  the  sequel  (xviii,  13 ;  xix,  37).  That  it  precedes  the 
notice  of  the  overthrow  of  Samaria  (ver.  9  sq.),  does  not 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  assertion  of  independence 
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beloiigs  to  the  earliest  years  o£Hezekiah*s  reign  (see  Wi- 
ner, Bad'  Warterb,  i,  497,  n.  2).    Ewald,  however,  thinks 
ocherwiae:  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  making 
hxstoiy,  as  bis  nuinner  is,  out  of  his  own  peronptoxy  in- 
terpretation of  certain  passages  of  Isaiah  (ch.  i  and  xxii, 
1-14),  he  informs  us  that  Hezekiah,  holding  his  kingdom 
absidved  by  the  death  of  Ahaz  from  the  obligations  con- 
txKled  wkh  Uglath-Hleser,  prepared  himsdf  from  the 
tost  to  resi^  the  denumds  of  Assyria,  and  pot  Jerusalem 
ia  a  state  of  defence.     (It  matters  not  to  Ewald  that  the 
measora  noted  in  2  Kings  xx,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  3-5, 
SOi,  are  in  the  latter  passage  expressly  assgned  to  the 
time  of  Sennacherib's  advance  upon  Jerusalem.)    "  From 
Siahnaneser's  hosts  at  that  time  stationed  in  Phoenicia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Judah,  forces  were 
detached  which  laid  waste  the  land  in  all  directions :  an 
army  aoit  against  them  from  Jerusalem,  seized  with  panic 
at  the  aght  of  the  nnwonted  enemy,  took  to  flight,  and, 
Jernaakm  now  lying  helplessly  exposed,  a  peace  was 
condoded  in  aU  haste  upon  the  stipulation  of  a  yearly 
tnbaie,  and  the  ignominious  deliverance  was  celebrated 
with  feastings  in  Jerusalem"  {Gesck,  des  V.  Israel,  iii,  830 
v^) :  aU  of  which  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  Ew- 
afcf  s  interpretation  of  Isa.  i,  22  is  the  only  possible  one : 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  record  as  history. 

As  gathered  Jrom  the  Scripiures  onfy,  the  course  of 
events  appears  to  have  been  as  follows:  Ahaz  had  placed 
his  kmgdom  as  tributary  under  the  protection  of  Tig- 
Isth-Pileaer  (2  Kings  xvi,  7).     It  would  seem  frx)m  Isa. 
X,  27,  and  xxviii,  22,  that  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser, 
to  which  the  latter  passage  certainly,  and  the  former 
probably,  belongs,  Judah  was  still  under  the  yoke  of  this 
«VynH«mf!P,    The  fsct  that  Saigon  (whether  or  not  the 
same  with  the  Shalmaneser  of  the  history),  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Eg3rpt,  left  Judah  untouched  (Isa.  xx), 
zmidies  that  Judah  had  not  yet  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence.    A  powerful  party,  indeed,  was  scheming  for  re- 
volt from  Assyria  and  a  league  with  Egypt;  but  there 
appears  no  reason  to  believe  that  Hezekiah  idl  along  fa- 
vof«l  a  policy  which  Isuah  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  last,  strenuously  c(mdenmed.    It  was  not  till  after 
the  acce«on  of  Sennacherib  that  Hezekiah  refused  the 
txibote,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  nobles  made  a 
league  with  Egypt  by  ambasadors  sent  to  Zoan  (Tanis) 
(lia.  XXX,  xxxi ;  compare  xxxvi,  6-9).    (Some,  indeed 
[as  Ewald  and  Caspari],  place  Isa.  xxix-xxxii  before 
the  Call  of  Samaria,  to  which  time  ch.  xxviii  must  un- 
qoentioDably  be  assigned.    Possibly  ch.  xxix  may  be- 
long to  the  same  time,  and  ver.  15  may  refer  to  plottings 
fat  a  league  with  Egypt  already  carried  on  in  secret. 
Enobel,  Kgf.  exeg,  Hdb.  p.  215,  228,  decides  too  peremp- 
torily that  such  must  be  the  reference,  and  consequently 
that  <dL  xxix  frdlB  only  a  little  earlier  than  the  follow- 
iag  chaptfTS,  where  the  league  is  openly  denounced,  viz. 
ia  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.) 

The  sobaequoit  history,  as  gathered  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, oompared  with  the  notices  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, is  thought  to  be  as  follows.    Saigon  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions 
eceopy  the  greater  part  of  the  Scripture  records  con- 
ocRung  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.    The  first  of  these  took 
piaee  in  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib,  and  occupies  only 
tlnve  ▼eiaes  (2  Kings  xviil,  18-16),  though  the  route  of 
&e  advaadng  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Isa.  x,  5 ;  xL 
The  minor  of  the  invasion  redoubled  Hezekiah's  exer- 
tions, and  he  prepared  for  a  siege  by  providing  offensive 
vbA  de^aarve  armor,  stopping  up  the  wells,  and  divert- 
mg  the  watefcoarses,  conducting  the  water  of  Gihon 
xntolhe  aty.  by  a  sobterranean  canal  (Ecdus.  xlviii,  17. 
For  a  amiiar  precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans, 
«e  Win  Tyr.  viii,  7,  Keil>    But  the  mam  hope  of  the 
pofitical  Utetkm  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 
>eeBi  to  hare  sought  it  by  presents  and  private  entreat- 
tt§  (Zml  xxx^  6)f  especially  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
dsgriots  and  CAVtdry  (Tm-  xxxi,  1-8),  which  was  the 
weakest  aim  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we  see  from  the 
doaMD  wiacti  it  excited  (2  Kings  xviii,  28).    Such 


overtures  kindled  Isaiah's  indignation,  and  Shebna  may 
have  lost  his  high  office  for  recommending  them.  The 
prophet  clearly  saw  that  Eg}^t  was  too  weak  and  faith- 
less to  be  serviceable,  and  the  applications  to  Pharaoh 
(who  is  compared  by  Rabshakeh  to  one  of  the  weak 
reeds  of  his  own  river)  implied  a  want  of  trust  in  the 
help  of  God.  But  Isaiah  did  not  disapprove  of  the  spon- 
taneously proffered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike 
Ethiopians  (Isa.  xviii,  2,  7,  ace  to  Ewald's  transL),  be- 
cause he  may  have  r^arded  it  as  a  providential  aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the  cunei- 
form "Annals  of  Sennacherib"*  is  that  he  attacked  Heze- 
kiah because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya 
(or  "  Haddiya,*"  ace.  to  CoL  RawUnson)  as  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  8) ;  that  he  took  forty- 
six  cities  ("  all  the  fenced  cities"  in  2  Kings  xviii,  13  is 
apparently  a  general  expression ;  compare  xix,  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners;  that  he  be»eged  Jerusalem  with 
mounds  (comp.  2  Kings  xix,  82) ;  and  although  Heze- 
kiah promised  to  pay  £M)0  talents  of  silver  (of  which  per- 
haps only  800  were  ever  paid)  and  80  of  gold  (2  Kings 
xidii,  14;  but  see  Layard,  Nhu  and  Bab,  p.  148),  yet, 
not  content  with  this,  he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ash- 
dod,  and  Gaza  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  475  sq.).  So  im- 
portant was  this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish 
historian,  even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great 
Captivity  (Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  p.  147,  ed.  Sylb.).  In 
almost  every  particular  this  account  agrees  with  the 
notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason  for  so  great 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in  the  glimpse  which 
Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city  driven  by  desperation 
into  licentious  and  impious  mirth  (xxii,  12-14).  This 
campaign  must  at  least  have  had  the  one  good  result  of 
proving  the  worthlessness  of  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  for 
at  a  place  called  Altagii  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh,  xv,  59?) 
Sennacherib  inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the 
combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  which  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  regarded  the 
purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  defection,  and  the  sight 
of  his  fellow-citizens  gazing  peacefully  from  the  house- 
tops on  the  bright  array  of  the  car-borne  and  quivered 
Assyrians  filled  him  with  indignation  and  despair  (Isa. 
xxii,  1-7,  if  the  latest  explanations  of  this  chapter  be 
correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary  re- 
lease, for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt,  where,  if 
Herodotus  (ii,  141)  and  Josephus  (Ant,  x,  1-8)  are  to  be 
trusted,  they  advanced  without  resistance  to  Pelusium, 
owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  warrior-caste  against  Sethos, 
the  king-priest  of  Pthah,  who  had,  in  his  priestly  predi- 
lections, interfered  with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of 
this  advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Pelusium,  by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or  Tara- 
kos,  the  ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who  afterwards 
united  the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This  mag- 
nificent Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Strabo,  xv,  472),  was  indeed 
a  formidable  antagonist.  His  deeds  are  recorded  in  a 
temple  at  Medinet-Abu,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Mem- 
phites  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  i,  141)  concealed  his  as- 
sistance, and  attributed  the  deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  an  army  of  mi^e  (Herod,  ii, 
141).  This  story  may  have  had  its  source,  however, 
not  in  jealousy,  but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  emblem 
of  destruction  (HorapoU.  Eierogl  i,  50;  Rawlinson,  He- 
rod, ad  loc.),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease  or  plague  (?  1 
Sam.  vi,  18;  Jahn,  Arch,  BibL  §  185).  The  legend 
doubtless  guned  ground  frx)m  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance which  ruined  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

Returning  from  his  futile  expedition  (dwpaKroc  dvt- 
xiipfi<jB,  Josephus,  Ant,  x,  1,  4),  Sennacherib  "dealt 
treacherously"  with  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxiii,  1)  by  attack- 
ing the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  second  invasion,  respecting  which  we  have 
such  full  details  in  2  Kings  xviii,  17  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxii, 
9  sq.  ^  laa.  xxxvL    That  there  vert  two  invasions  (con- 
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tnuy  to  the  opinion  of  Layard,  Bosanquet,  Vance  Smith, 
etc)  is  clearly  proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given 
in  the  Assyrian  annals  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  477). 
Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  great  cylin- 
der in  the  British  Museum  reach  to  the  end  of  his  eighth 
year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to  his  fifth  year, 
yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found.  So  shameful  a 
disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by  national  vanity. 
Frdm  Lachish  he  sent  against  Jerusalem  an  army  under 
two  officers  and  his  cup-bearer,  the  orator  Rabehakeh, 
with  a  blasphemous  and  insulting  summons  to  surren- 
der, deriding  IIezekiah*s  hopes  of  £g}'ptian  succor,  and 
apparently  endeavoring  to  ui^ire  the  people  with  dis- 
trust of  his  religious  innovations  (2  Kings  xviii,  22,  25, 
80).  The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  Rabshakeh's  fiucnt  mastery  of  He- 
brew (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  from  their 
allegiance  by  a  glowing  promise,  ver.  81, 82),  ^ve  coun- 
tenance to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an  apostate  Jew. 
Hezekiah's  ministers  were  thrown  into  anguish  and  dis- 
mav :  but  the  undamited  Isaiah  hurled  back  threaten- 
ing  for  threatening  with  unrivalled  eloquence  and  force. 
He  even  prophesied  that  the  fires  of  Tophet  were  al- 
ready burning  in  expectancy  of  the  Assj-rian  corpses 
which  were  destined  to  feed  their  flame.  Meanwhile 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish  (an  event  possibly 
depicted  on  a  series  of  slabs  at  Mosul,  Layard,  Nin,  and 
Bab.  p.  148-152),  was  besieging  libnah,  when,  alarmed 
by  a  "rumor"  of  Tirhakah's  advance  (to  avenge  the  de- 
feat at  Altag{L?),  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  once  more 
his  immediate  designs,  and  content  himself  with  a  defi- 
ant letter  to  Hezekiah.  Whether  on  the  occasion  he 
encoimtered  and  defeated  the  Ethiopians  (as  Prideaux 
precariously  infers  from  Isa.  xx.  Connect,  i,  26),  or  not, 
we  cannot  telL  The  next  event  of  the  campaign  about 
which  we  are  informed  is  that  the  Jewish  king,  with 
simple  piet}*",  prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib^s  letter 
outspread  before  him  (comp.  1  Mace  iii,  48),  and  received 
a  promise  of  immediate  deliverance.  Accordingly  "  that 
night  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  cause  was 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event  We  are 
certainly  "  not  to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  obsen'ed, 
'*  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword  in  his  hand 
stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that  some  powerful  natu- 
ral agent  was  employed."  The  Babylonish  Talmud  and 
some  of  the  Taigtmis  attribute  it  to  storms  of  lightning 
(Vitringa,  Vogel,  etc.);  Prideaux,  Heine  {De  cenud 
Strag,  Assgr,  BerL  1761),  Harmer,  and  Faber  to  the  si- 
moom ;  H.  Jose  (in  Seder  Olam  Rahba),  Marsham,  Ush- 
er, Preiss  (JDe  causa  clad^  A  sttyr,  Gottingen,  1776),  to  a 
nocturnal  attack  by  Tirhakah ;  Paulus  to  a  poisoning 
of  the  waters ;  and,  dnally,  Josephus  {A  nt,  x,  1, 4  and  5), 
followed  by  an  immense  majority  of  ancient  and  modem 
conunentators  (inddding  Michaelis,  Doderlein,  Dathe, 
Ileusler,  Bauer,  Ditmar,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Knobel,  etc., 
and  even  Keil),  to  the  pestilence  (compare  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
15, 16).  This  would*  be  a  cause  not  only  adequate  (Jus- 
tin, xix,  11;  Diodor.  xix,  434;  see  the  other  instances 
quoted  by  BosenmUller,  Keil,  Jahn,  etc),  but  most  prob- 
able in  itself,  from  the  crowded  and  terrified  state  of  the 
camp.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  adopt  the  in- 
genious conjectures  by  which  Doderlein,  Koppe,  and 
Wessler  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the  large  number  185,000. 
It  is  not  said  where  the  event  occurred:  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  it,  Isa.  x-xxxvii,  seem  to  denote  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  as  would  Psa.  Ixxvi,  if  it 
was  iiTittcn  at  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nar- 
rative would  probably  have  been  fuller  had  the  over- 
throw, ydih  its  attendant  opportunities  of  beholding  the 
bodies  of  their  dreaded  enemies  and  of  gathering  great 
spoil,  befallen  near  Jerusalem,  or  even  within  the  imme- 
diate limits  of  Judah.  That  version  of  the  story  which 
reached  Herodotus  (ii,  140)— for  few  after  Josephus  will 
hold  with  Ewald  (Gesck.  iii,  886)  that  the  story  is  not 
substantially  the  same— indicates  the  frontier  o(  Egypt, 


near  Pclusium,  as  the  sceiie  of  the  disaster.  The  Assyr- 
ian army  would  probably  break  up  from  Libnah  on  the 
tidings  of  Tirhakah's  approach,  and  advance  to  meet 
him.  In  ascribing  it  to  a  vast  swarm  of  field-mice, 
which,  devouring  the  quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the 
Eg^'ptians,  compelled  them  to  flee  in  the  morning,  He- 
rodotus may  have  misinterpreted  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  the  Egj-ptians,  in  which  the  mouse  denotes  an- 
nihilation (a0a}/(<T/Mc,Hon^ll.i,5O) :  though,  as  Kno- 
bel (u.  8,  p.  280)  has  shown  by  apposite  instances,  an 
army  of  mice  is  capable  of  committing  such  ravages,  and 
also  of  leaving  pestilence  behind  it.  That  the  destruc- 
tion was  effected  in  the  course  of  one  night  is  clearly 
expressed  in  2  Kings  xix,  36,  where  "  that  night"  is 
plainly  that  which  followed  after  the  deliveiy  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  and  is  evidently  implied  alike  in  Is^l  xxxri, 
36  ("when  men  arose  early  in  the  morning"),  and  in 
the  sto^y  of  Herodotus. 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fled  precipitately  to 
Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many  Jews 
as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i,  18),  and,  after  many  years 
(not  fifty-five  days,  as  Tobit  says,  i,  21),  was  murdered 
by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  drank  himself  drunk  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch  (Assarac  ?)  his  god.  He  certainly  Hved 
till  KC.  680,  for  his  22d  year  is  mentioned  on  a  cli^ 
tablet  (Rawlinson,  Lc);  he  must  therefore  have  sur- 
vived Hezekiah  by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  several  of  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xl>a-xlviii,  Ixxvi) 
allude  to  his  discomfiture. 

"  In  those  da^'S  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death."     So 
begins,  in  all  the  accounts,  and  immediately  after  the 
discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  the  narrative  of  Hezekuih*s 
sickness  and  miraculous  recovery  (2  Kings  xx,  1 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  24 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  1).    The  time  is  defined, 
by  the  promise  of  fifteen  years  to  be  added  to  the  life  of 
Hezekiah,  to  the  fourteenth  year  complete,  or  fifteenth 
current,  of  his  reign  of  twenty-nine  years.     But  it  ia 
stated  to  have  been  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah 
that  Sennacherib  took  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and 
thereafter  threatened  Jerusalem  and  came  to  his  over- 
throw.   The  two  notes  of  time,  the  express  and  the  im- 
plied, fully  accord,  and  place  beyond  question,  at  least,  the 
view  of  the  writer  or  last  redactor  in  2  Kings  xviii,  xix ; 
Isa.  xxxvi,  xxx%ii,  that  the  Assyrian  invasion  be^^an 
before  Hezekiah's  illness,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  his 
reign.     In  the  received  chronology,  as  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah  precedes  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim=:  first  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (i.  e.  B.C.  604  in  the  Canon,  B.C.  606 
in  the  Hebrew  reckoning)  by  29, 65,2,81, 8=120  year*, 
the  epoch  of  the  reign  b  B.C.  724  or  726,  and  its  14th 
year  B.C.  711  or  713.    But  it  is  contended  that  so  early 
a  year  is  irreconcilable  with  definite  and  unquestionable 
data  of  contemporary  history,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Babylonian.    From  these  it  has  been  inferred  that  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Samaria  Shalmaneser  died,  and  ^vas  suc- 
ceeded by  Sargon,  who,  jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  m 
Judffia,  sent  an  army  under  a  Tartan  or  general  (Isa.  xx, 
1),  which  penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii,  8-10)  and  destrov- 
ed  No-Amon ;-  although  it  is  dear  from  Hezekiah*s  re- 
bellion (2  Kings  xviii,  7)  that  it  can  have  produced  but 
little  permanent  impression.     Sargon,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign  (which  is  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine ;  but  his  annals  make  no  mention  of 
any  conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of  Asbdod 
(Isa.  XX,  1),  and  in  the  irspection  of  mines  (Rosenxn  til- 
ler, BibL  Geogr.  ix).    This  is  therefore  thought  to  be 
the  expedition  referred  to  in  2  Kings  xviii,  13 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  1 ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded  to,  as 
it  led  to  no  result     But  if  the  Scripture  narrative  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  Assyrian  historv    it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  make  a  tran^MssitioW  in 
the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  the  book  of  KincH> 
That  some  such  expedient  roust  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy,  is  maintained  by  Dr 
Hincks  in  a  papex  On  (he  rectification  of  CkronoloffJ^ 
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wUA  tie  newfy-ducovered  ApU-tteks  render  necessary 
(m  Jour,  of  Sac  Lit  Oct,  1858).    "  The  text,"  he  says, 
^tt  it  originally  stood,  was  probably  to  this  effect  (2 
Kings  xviii,  13) :  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king 
Hettkiah  tke  long  of  Assyria  came  up  [aUuding  to  the 
tttack  mentioned  in  Saigon^s  '^  Annals"],  xx,  1-19.     In 
those  days  was  king  Uezekiah  sick  unto  death,  etc, 
xriii,  13.    And  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  came  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Jndah,  and  took  them, 
ttc,  xnii,  13 ;  xix,  37."     It  has  been  conjectured  that 
some  later  transcriber,  unaware  of  the  earlier  and  unim- 
portant invasion,  confused  the  allusion  to  Sargon  in  2 
Kli^  xriii,  13  with  the  detailed  story  of  Sennacherib's 
attack  (2  Kings  xviii,  14  to  xix,  87),  and,  considering 
that  the  account  of  Hezekiah*s  illness  broke  the  continu- 
ity of  the  narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end.    According 
to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah's  dangerous  illness  (2  Kings 
XX ;  In.  xxxviii;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  24)  nearly  synchro- 
nized with  Sargon*s  futile  invasion,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah^s  reign,  eleven  years  before  Semtache- 
nb'$  invasion.    That  it  must  have  preceded  the  attack 
ofSemiacherib  has  also  been  inferred  from  the  promise 
m  2  Kings  xx,  6,  as  well  aa  from  modem  discoveries 
(Layard,  iVra.  and  Bab,  i,  145) ;  and  such  is  the  view 
adopted  by  the  Rabbis  (Seder  01am,  cap.  xxiii).  Usher, 
8Dd  by  most  commentators,  except  Yitringa  and  Gese- 
mos  (Keil,  ad  loc;  Prideaux,  i,  22).    It  should  be  ob- 
lenred,  however,  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  jrec- 
oociling  the  scriptural  date  with  that  of  the  Assyrian 
moooments  rests  on  the  synchronism  of  the  fall  of  Sa- 
maria with  the  1st  or  2d  year  of  Sargon  (q.  v.).     CoL 
Bawfinacm  has  lately  given  reasons  himself  {Lond.  Athe^ 
mam,  No.  1869,  Aug.  22, 1863,  p.  246)  for  doubting  this 
date;  and  it  is  probable  that  further  researches  and  com- 
patatioos  may  fully  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  the  Bib- 
lical numbers.  * 

Tirhakah  is  mentioned  (2  Kings  xix,  9)  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Sennacherib  shortly  before  the  miraculous  de- 
ttniction  of  his  army  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ileze- 
idah,  corresponding  to  B.C.  713.  It  has  Utely  been 
proved  from  the  Apis  tablets  that  the  first  year  of  Tir- 
hakah*8  reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current 
in  RC  689  (Dr.  Hlncks,  in  the  Jour.  Sac  Lit.  October, 
1S58,  p.  130),  There  is,  therefore,  a  primd  facie  dis- 
cRpaocy  of  several  years.  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  i,  p. 
cccvi)  onhesitatingly  reduces  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
Gnom  fifty-five  to  forty-five  years.  Lepnus  (^Korngsbuchy 
pi  1(H)  more  critically  takes  the  thirty-five  years  of  the 
Sept.  as  the  true  duration.  Were  an  alteration  demand- 
ed, it  would  seem  .beat  to  make  Manasseh^s  computation 
of  lus  reign  commence  with  his  father's  illness  in  pref- 
oence  to  taking  the  conjectural  number  forty-five,  or 
the  very  short  one  thirty-five.  The  evidence  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is, 
however,  we  think,  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  sum  of 
fifty-five.  In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmaneser 
Ud  siege  to  Samaria  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
and  that  it  was  taken  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  king  (2 
KiagB  xviii,  9,  10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indicate 
the  taking  of  the  city  by  Sai^n  in  his  first  or  second 
year,  whence  we  must  suppose  either  that  he  completed 
the  enterprise  of  Shalnuuieter,  to  whom  the  capture  is 
Boc  exprcady  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  he  took 
the  credit  of  an  event  which  happened  just  before  his 
•ccttaion.  The  first  year  of  Sargon  is  shown  by  the  in- 
Kriptions  to  have  b^  exactly  or  nearly  equal  to  the 
fizst  of  Merodach-Baladan,  L  e.  Mardocempadus :  there- 
fc«  it  was  current  RG  721  or  720,  and  the  second  year, 
7iO  or  719.  This  would  phice  Hezekiah's  accession  RC 
726, 725,  or  724,  the  first  of  them  being  the  very  date 
the  Hetvew  numbers  give.  Again,  Merodach-Baladan 
<^  mesKfigeis  to  Hezekiah  inmiediately  after  his  sick- 
tKii>  and  therefore  in  about  his  fifteenth  year,  B.C.  712. 
Accwding  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  Mardocempadus  reigned 
721-710,  and,  according  to  Berosus,  seized  the  r^^ 
pover  fbr  six  months  before  Elibus,  the  Belibus  of  the 
Canoo,  and  therefore  in  about  703,  this  being,  no  doubt, 


a  second  reign.  See  Merodach-Baladan.  Here  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  earlier  dates 
of  Hezekiah.  Thus  far  the  chronological  data  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  appear  to  clash  in  a  manner  that  seems  at 
first  sight  to  present  a  hopeless  knot,  but  not  on  this  ac- 
count to  be  rashly  cut  An  examination  of  the  facts  of 
the  history  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks  {Jour,  of  Sac  Lit' 
erature,  Oct  1858)  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  ex- 
planation. Tirhakah,  he  observes,  is  not  explicitly 
termed  Pharaoh  or  king  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  but 
king  of  Gush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  inva- 
sion he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  mention  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  a  contemporary  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance 
with  them.  The  history  of  Egypt  at  the  time,  obtain- 
ed by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and 
others  with  that  of  Manetho's  lists,  would  lead  to  the 
same  or  a  similar  conclusion,  which  appears  to  be  re- 
noarkably  confirmed  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He 
holds,  therefore,  as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  Tirhakah  was  king 
of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings  of  Egypt. 
In  i^t,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  between, 
the  date  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  in  B.C.  713, 
and  its  contemporaneousness  with  the  reign  of  Tirha- 
kah, who  did  not  ascend  the  Egyptian  throne  till  B.C. 
689,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  latter  king  was 
the  ruler  of  Ethiopia  some  years  before  his  accession 
over  Egypt  itself.    See  Tibuakah. 

In  this  way,  however,  we  again  fall  into  the  other 
difficulty  as  to  the  coincidence  of  this  date  with  that  of 
Sennacherib's  invasion.  It  i^  true,  as  above  seen,  that 
the  warlike  operations  of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the 
Bible  have  been  conjectured  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i, 
383)  to  be  those  of  two  expeditions.  See  Sennacherib. 
The  fine  paid  by  Hezekiah  is  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tions as  a  result  of  an  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  third 
year,  which,  by  a  comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with 
Berosus,  must  be  dated  KC.  700,  and  this  would  fall  so 
near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah  (B.C. 
697)  that  the  supposed  second  expedition,  of  which 
there  would  naturally  be  no  record  in  the  Assyrian  an- 
nals on  account  of  its  calamitous  end,  could  not  be  placed 
much  later.  The  Biblical  account  would,  however,  be 
most  reasonably  explaiqed  by  the  supposition  that  the 
two  expeditions  were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same 
war,  a  war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Hezekiah's 
submission.  Now  as  even  the  former  (if  there  were 
two)  of  these  expeditions  of  Sennacherib  fell  in  KC. 
700,  it  would  be  thirteen  years  later  than  the  synchro- 
nism of  Tirhakah  and  Hezekiah  as  above  arrived  at 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  miscalcula- 
tion in  these  dates  from  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments,  as  indeed  seems  to  be  betrayed  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Sennacherib's  invasion  (B.C.  700)  and 
Tirhakah's  reign  (not  earlier  than  KC.  689),  as  thereby 
determined,  whereas  the  above  Biblical  passage  makes 
them  contemporaneous.  Dr.  Hincks  {ut  sup.)y  however, 
proposes  to  solve  this  difficulty  also  by  the  uncritical 
supposition  that  the  name  of  Sennacherib  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  first  Assyrian  inva- 
sion of  Judah  (2  Rings  xviii,  13 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii)  by  some  copyist,  who  confounded  this  with  the 
later  invasion  by  that  monarch,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
king  referred  to  was  Sargon  (Isa.  xx,  1),  his  predecessor. 
A  less  violent  hypothesis  for  the  same  purpose  of  recon- 
cilement, and  one  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
these  Oriental  kings,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, is  that  Sargon  sent  Sennacherib  Wi  viceroy  to  exe- 
cute this  campaign  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  annals  of 
the  reign  of  the  latter  refer  to  different  and  later  expe- 
ditions when  actually  king.     See  Chronoiooy. 

Some  vrriters  have  thought  to  find  a  note  of  time  in 
2  Kings  xix,  29 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  30,  "Ye  shaU  eat  this  year 
such  as  groweth  of  itself,"  etc,  assuming  that  the  pas- 
sage is  only  to  be  explained  as  implying  the  interven- 
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tion  of  a  sabbath-year,  or  even  of  a  sabbath-year  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  of  jubilee.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  passage  may  be  interpreted  in  that  sense;  and  it 
does  happen  that  according  to  that  view  of  the  order  of 
sabbatic  and  jubibean  years  which  is  the  best  attested,  a 
sabbath-year  would  begin  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  713 
(Browne,  Ordo  Sacbrum,  sec.  272-280),  L  e.  on  the  per- 
haps precarious  assumption  that  the  cycle  persisted  with- 
out interruption.  At  most,  however,  this  no  more  fixes 
the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah  to  the  year  B.C.  718,  than  it 
does  to  706,  or  699,  or  any  other  year  of  the  series.  But, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  any  reference  to  a 
sabbath-year.  Suppose  the  words  to  have  been  spoken 
in  the  autumn,  then,  the  produce  of  the  previous  harvest 
(April,  May)  having  been  destroyed  or  carried  oflf  by 
the  invaders,  there  remained  only  that  which  sprang 
naturally  from  the  dropped  or  trodden-out  seed  (n*^DD), 
and  as  the  enemy's  presence  in  the  land  hindered  the  au- 
tunmal  tillage,  there  could  be  no  regular  harvest  in  the 
following  spring  (only  the  0*^110,  avrofiara).  Hence 
there  is  no  need  to  infer  with  Thenius,  ad  loc  that  the 
enemy  must  have  been  in  the  land  at  least  eighteen 
months,  or,  with  Ewald,  that  Isaiah,  speaking  in  the  au- 
tumn, anticipated  that  the  invasion  would  last  through 
the  following  year  (^Die  Propheten  des  A,B,i,  301,  and 
similarly  Knobel,  u,  8.  p.  278). 

There  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  vague 
conjecture  so  confidently  advanced  (Jahn,  //«6r.  Common, 
§  xli),  that  the  king's  iUness  was  the  same  plague  which 
had  destroyed  the  Assyrian  army.  The  word  y^TJTD  is 
not  elsewhere  apptied  to  the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles 
and  inflammatory  ulcers  (Exod.  ix,  9;  Job  ii,  1,  etc). 
Hezekiah,  whose  kingdom  was  still  in  a  dangerous  state 
from  the  fear  lest  the  Assyrians  might  return,  who  had 
at  that  time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not  bom  till 
long  afterwards,  2  Kings  xxi,  1),  and  who  regarded  death 
08  the  end  of  existence  (Isa.  xxxviii),  *'  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  wept  sore"  at  the  threatened  approach 
of  dissolution.  God  had  compassion  on  his  angdsh,  and 
heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had  hardly  left  the  palace 
when  he  was  ordered  to  promise  the  king  immediate  re- 
covery, and  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by 
a  sign,  and  curing  the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which 
were  often  used  medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Gesenius, 
Thet,  i,  311 ;  Celsius,  HieroboL  ii,  877;  Bartholinus,  De 
Morhia  BiUiciSj  x,  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature  of 
the  disease  we  cannot  say;  according  to  Meade,  it  was 
fever  terminating  in  abscess.  On  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage we  must  here  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Carp- 
zov,  Aj^.  Crit,  p.  351  sq. ;  Kawlinson,  Herod  ii,  332  sq. ; 
the  elaborate  notes  of  Keil  on  2  Kings  xx ;  KoscnmtlUer 
and  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxxviii,  and  especially  Ewald,  6^e- 
schichte  iii,  638. 

The  sign  given  to  Hezekiah  in  the  going  back  of  the 
shadow  on  the  "  sun-dial  of  Ahaz''  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  a  miracle.  The  explanation  proposed  by  J. 
von  Gumpach  (AlL  Test,  Studien,  p.  181  sq.)  is  as  incom- 
patible with  the  terms  of  the  narrative  (Isa.  xxxviii,  8, 
especially  the  fuller  one,  2  Kings  xx,  8-11)  as  it  is  in- 
sulting to  the  character  of  the  prophet,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  managed  the  seeming  return  of  the  shad- 
ow by  the  trick  of  secretly  turning  the  movable  dial 
from  its  proper  position  to  its  opposite !  Thenius  (u.  9. 
p.  403  sq.)  would  naturalize  the  miracle  so  as  to  obtain 
from  it  a  note  of  time.  The  phenomenon  was  due,  he 
thinks,  to  a  solar  eclipse,  very  small,  viz.  the  one  of  26th 
September,  B.C.  713.  Here,  also,  ihe  prophet  is  taxed 
with  a  deception,  to  be  justified  by  his  iidsh  to  inspire 
the  despairing  king  with  the  confidence  essential  to  his 
recoveiy.  The  prophet  employed  for  this  purpose  his 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  eclipse  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  of  the  further  fact  that "  at  the 
beginning  of  an  eclipse  the  shadow  (e.  g.  of  a  gnomon) 
goes  back,  and  at  its  ending  goes  forward  i^  an  effect, 
however,  so  minute  that  the  difference  amounts  at  most 
to  sixty  seconds  of  Ume ;  bat  then  the  **  degrees"  would 


mark  extremely  small  portions  of  time,  possibly  even 
1080  to  the  hour  (like  the  later  Hebrew  Chlakim)y  and 
the  so-called  ^dial"  was  enormously  large !  Not  more 
successfully,  Mr.  Bosanquet  {Trans,  o/R,  A  mat  Soc  xv, 
277)  has  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  of  an  edipee  oo 
Jan.  11,  689  B.C,  which,  in  this  vrriter's  scheme,  lies  in 
the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah.  "  Whoever  truly  believes 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  evidently  does, 
must  also  be  prepared  to  believe  in  a  mirade,**  is  the 
just  comment  made  by  M.  v.  Kiebuhr,  Gesch,  A ssurs  tmd 
Babeis,  p.  49.  Mr.  Greswell's  elaborate  attempt  to  prove 
from  ancient  astronomical  records  that  the  day  of  this 
miracle  was  pretematurally  lengthened  out  to  thirty-aix 
hours  will  scarcely  convince  any  one  but  himself  {Fasti 
Temporis  Calholicif  etc,  and  Browne's  "Remarks"  on  the 
same,  1852,  p.  23  sq.).    See  Dial. 

Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters  and  gills  to 
congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  (2  Chron.  xxxii, 
23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from  Merodach-Ba- 
ladan  (or  Berodach,  2  Kings  xx,  12 ;  6  BaXo^ac,  Joee- 
phus,  L  c),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardokempados 
of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  ostensible  object  of  this  mis- 
sion was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on  his  convalescence 
(2  Kings  XX,  12 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  1),  and  *'  to  inquire  of  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  31), 
a  rumor  of  which  could  not  fail  to  interest  a  people  de- 
voted to  astrology.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discov- 
er how  far  an  alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  pos- 
sible or  desirable,  for  Mardokcmpados,  no  less  than  Hez- 
ekiah, was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In  fact, 
Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the 
following  year  (the  16th  of  Hezekiah),  although  after  a 
time  he  seems  to  have  returned  and  re-established  him- 
self for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  murder- 
ed by  Belibos  (Dr.  Hmcks,  /.  c, ;  BosenmUller,  BibL  Ge- 
ograph,  ch.  viii ;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  i,  141).  Com- 
munity of  interest  made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures 
of  Babylon  with  unconcealed  gratification ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an  ally, 
he  di^>layed  to  the  messengers  the  princely  treasures 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  acciunulated.  These 
stores  remained  even  after  the  largesses  mentioned  in  2 
Kings  xviii,  14, 16.  If  ostentation  were  hb  motive  it 
received  a  terrible  rebuke,  and  he  was  informed  by  Isa- 
iah that  from  the  then  tottering  and  subordinate  prov- 
ince of  Babylon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  As8>Tia,  would 
come  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  Judah  (Isa.  xxxix,  5). 
This  prophecy  and  the  one  of  Micah  (Mic  iv,  10)  are 
the  earliest  defmition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  pow- 
OT,  where  the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev. 
xxvi,  33 ;  Deut.  iv,  27 ;  xxx,  3)  were  beginning  to  gath- 
er. It  is  an  impressive  and  fearful  circumstance  that 
the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as  the  opportuni- 
ty for  warning,  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Assyrian 
deliverance  are  set  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  (Davidson,  On  Propheqf,  p.  266).  The 
weak  friend  was  to  accomplish  that  which  was  impossi- 
ble to  the  powerful  foe.  But,  although  pride  was  the 
sin  thus  vehemently  checked  by  the  prophet,  Isaiah  was 
certainly  not  blind  to  th^  political  motives  (Joseph.  A  nU 
X,  2,  2)  which  made  Hezekiah  so  complaisant  to  the 
fiiabylonian  ambassadors.  Into  those  motives  he  had 
inquired  in  vain,  for  the  king  met  that  portion  of  his 
question  (*'What  said  these  men?")  by  emphatic  si- 
lence. Hezekiah's  meek  answer  to  the  stem  denuncia- 
tion of  future  woe  has  been  most  unjusUy  censured  as 
*'a  false  resignation  which  combines  selfishness  with 
silliness"  (Nevrman,  Hebr,  Mon,  p.  274).  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  merely  implies  a  conviction  that  God's  decree  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  just  and  right,  and  a  natural 
thankfulness  for  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  in- 
evitable fulfilment. 

After  this  embassy  we  have  only  a  general  account  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  in  which  Hezekiah  closed  bis 
days.  No  man  before  or  since  ever  lived  under  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  precise  length  of  the  span  of  life 
before  him.    '*  He  was  buried  in  the  going  up  (Mb^^ 
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to  the  Kpolchres  of  the  sons  of  David,''  2  Chron.  xxxii, 
33:  from  this,  and  the  btct  that  the  succeeding  kings 
wen  laid  in  sepulchres  of  their  own,  it  may  be  inferred 
thit  alter  Ahaz,  thirteenth  from  David,  there  was  no 
nwfe  room  left  in  the  ancestral  sepulchre  (Thenius,  u.  «. 
p.  410).  In  later  times,  he  was  held  in  honor  as  the 
king  who  had  ''after  him  none  like  him  among  all  the 
kings  of  Jadah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him"  (2  Kings 
xriii,  5) ;  in  Jer.  xxvi,  17  the  elders  of  the  land  cite  him 
as  an  example  of  pious  submission  to  the  word  of  the 
Loid  spoken  by  Blicah ;  and  the  son  of  Sirach  closes  his 
Rcital  of  the  kings  with  this  judgment — that  of  all  the 
kings  of  Jndah,  "David,  Hezelaah,  and  Josiah  alone 
txansgrcased  not,  nor  forsook  the  law  of  the  Most  High" 
(Ecdoa.  xlix,  4). 

Besides  the  many  authors  and  commentators  who 
ktve  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  history  (on  which 
much  Ught  has  been  recently  thrown  by  Mr.  Layard, 
fo  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  and 
other  scholars  who  have  studied  the  Nineveh  remains), 
see  for  continuous  lives  of  Hezekiah,  Josephus  (A  nt,  ix, 
13-x,  2),  Prideanx  (Cormect.  U  16-^),  Jahn  {Hebr.  Conu 
I  xli),  Ewald  {GeMch.  ui,  614-644, 2d  ed.),  Stanley  (Jew- 
isk  ai{n;A,ii,305-540),  Nicholson  {Lectures  on  Hezekiah, 
Load.  1839),  Rochah  {MediUitions  on  Hex.  tr.  by  Hare, 
Loud.  1889),  Biichaelis  (J)e  Ezechia,  Hal  1717),  Scheid 
{CaaUcum  EzechieBy  Leyd.  1769),  Nicolai  {De  terroribus 
Hukia^  Hehnst.  1749),  Taddel  {Prtcatio  Chiskia.Wii' 
tenb.  1704).  For  sermons,  etc,  see  Darling,  Cjfdopatdia 
BAtioffrapkicay  coL  330,  340, 341.~Ritto;  Smith. 

Hkzekiah's  Pool,  the  modem  traditionaiy  name  of 
a  dstem  or  reservoir  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  referred  by  Bobinson  {Later  Researches,  p. 
112)  and  Bartlett  (  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  p.  82)  to  the 
military  preparations  of  that  king  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  8 
sq. ;  compare  2  Kings  xx,  20 ;  Ecdns.  xlviii,  17  sq. ;  Isa. 
xxii,  9-11;  Psa.  xlviii,  12, 13),  but  disputed  by  Ritter 
{Er^  xvii,  371  sq.).     See  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  great-great-grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zeph- 
aniah  (Zeph.  i,  1,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  '*  II  iz- 
kiah*^,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  fore- 
going (see  Huetins,  Demostr,  Evcmg.  Lips.  p.  512 ;  contra 
BoseomUUer,  Proleg,  ad  ZephJ),    B.C.  much  ante  635. 

3.  A  person  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ater  (but 
whether  as  lather  or  otherwise  is  not  clear),  which  latter 
was  the  father  (or  former  residence)  of  ninety-eight  Is- 
xadites  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zertd)babel 
(Neh.  vii,  21).  In  Neh.  x,  17  his  name  (Anglicized 
''Hizkijah'')  appears  in  a  nmilar  connection  (but  with- 
out the  connective  ''of)  among  those  who  subscribed 
the  corenant  of  Nehemiah.     RC.  ante  536. 

4.  The  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Neariah,  a  descend- 
ant of  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  iii,  23) ;  probably  a  brother 
of  the  Esli  of  Luke  iii,  25,  and  also  of  the  Azor  of  Matt, 
i,  13.  (See  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gosp,  p. 
16.)     Ka  post  536. 

HeseL    SeeHETZEu 

Heser.    See  Hetzer. 


(Heb.  Ckezyon',  -pim,  vision;  Sept  'A^t- 
wy),  the  father  of  Tabrimon  and  grandfather  of  the 
Ben-hadad  I,  king  of  Damascene-Syria,  to  whom  Asa 
sent  a  largess  to  conciliate  his  aid  against  Baasha  (1 
Rings  XV,  18).  RC.  ante  928.  A  question  has  long 
been  nused  whether  this  name  (which  only  occurs  in  the 
above  passage)  indicates  the  same  person  as  the  Bezon 
of  1  Kings  xi,  23.  Thenius,  after  Ewald,  wggeste  that 
the  successful  adventurer  who  became  ^ing  of  Damas- 
CQB,  and  was  so  hostile  a  neighbor  to  Solomon  through- 
out his  reign,  was  really  called  Hezion,  and  that  the  des- 
ignation JiezoH  CjiT^,  "prince")  was  either  assumed  by 
him,  or  bestowed  cm  him  by  his  followers  after  he  was 
Kated  on  his  new  throne.  There  is,  of  course,  no  chro- 
Dological  difficulty  in  this  supposition.  Less  than  forty 
years  intervened  between  the  death  of  Solomon,  when 
Beeoo  was  reigning  at  Damascus  (1  Kings  xi,  25),  and 


the  treaty  between  Asa  and  Ben-hadad  I  (1  Kings  xv, 
18,  19),  during  which  interval  there  is  no  violence  to 
probability  in  assuming  the  occurrence  of  the  death  of 
Rezon  or  Hezion,  the  accession  and  entire  reign  of  Tab- 
rimon his  son,  who  was  unquestionably  king  of  Syria 
and  contemporary  with  Asa*s  father  (1  Kings  x\',  19), 
and  the  succession  of  Tabrimon*s  son,  Ben-hadad  I. 
This  identity  of  Hezion  with  Bezon  is  an  idea  appar- 
ently as  old  as  the  Sept.  translators;  for  they  associated 
in  their  version  with  Solomon's  adversary  the  Edomite 
Hadad  [or,  as  they  called  him,  Ader,  ritv  'A^tp],  **Es- 
rom,  the  son  of  Eliadah"  (see  the  Sept  of  1  Kings  xi, 
14) ;  a  name  which  closely  resembles  our  Hezion,  though 
it  refers  to  Bezon,  as  the  patronymic  proves  (1  Kings  xi, 
28).  The  later  versions,  Peshito  {Hedron)  and  .^bic 
{l/edron),  seem  to  approximate  also  more  nearly  to  //e- 
zion  than  to  Rezon,  Of  the  old  commentators,  Junius, 
Piscator,  Malvenda,  and  Menochius  have  been  cited  (see 
Poh  Synops,  ad  loc.)  as  maintaining  the  identity.  Koh- 
ler  also,  and  Marsham  {Can,  Chron,  p.  846),  and  Dathc 
have  been  referred  to  by  Keil  as  in  favor  of  the  same 
view.  Keil  himself  is  uncertain.  According  to  another 
opinion,  Hezion  was  not  identical  with  Bezon,  but  his 
successor ;  this  is  propounded  by  Winer  {B.  R,  W,  i,  245, 
and  ii,  822).  If  the  account  be  correct  which  is  com- 
mimicated  by  Josephus  {A  nt,  vii,  5,  2)  from  the  fourth 
book  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  to  the  effect  that  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Damascus  who  was  contemporary 
with  David  was  Hadad  {'ASaioc),  we  have  in  it  proba- 
bly the  dynastic  name  which  Bezon  or  Hezion  adopted 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  who,  according  to  the  same 
statement,  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria  for  ten  genera- 
tions. According  to  Macrobius  (^Saturnalia,  i,  28), 
Adad  was  the  name  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  Syrians ; 
and  as  it  was  a  constant  practice  with  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Babylon  to  assume  names  which  connected 
them  with  their  gods  (comp.  Tabrimon  of  1  Kings  xv, 
18,  the  son  of  our  Hezion,  whose  narae='ji52*n-|-a5, 
"  good  is  Bimmon,'*  another  Syrian  deity,  probably  the 
same  with  Adad;  see  2  Kings  v,  18,  and  Zech.  xii,  11), 
we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  that  Hezion,  who 
in  hia  political  relation  called  himself /?ezon,  or  '*  prince,"* 
adopted  the  name  Hadad  [or,  rather,  Ben-hadad, "  Son 
of  the  supreme  God"  J  in  relation  to  the  religion  of  his 
country  and  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  even  after  the  change  of  dynasty  in 
Hazael  this  title  of  Ben-hadad  seemed  to  survive  (see  2 
Kings  xiii,  8).  If  this  conjecture  be  true,  the  energetic 
marauder  who  passes  under  the  names  of  Rezon  and  ZTe- 
zion  in  the  passages  which  we  quoted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  thb  article  was  strong  enough  not  only  to  har- 
ass the  great  Solomon,  but  to  found  a  dynasty  of  kings 
which  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria  to  the  tenth  descent, 
even  down  to  the  revolution  edSTected  by  Hazael,  "  near 
two  hundred  years,  according  to  the  exactest  chronolo- 
gy of  Josephus"  (Whiston's  note  on  Ant,  vii,  5,  2). — 
Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Bezon. 

He^'zir  (Heb,  Chezir',  *T^tH,  a  svoine,  or,  according 

to  FUrst,  strong;  Sept  'Uliip  and  'H^t/p  v.  r.  Xjy^tv), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  head  of  the  seventeenth  course  of  priests  as 
esUblished  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  15).    RC.  1014. 

2.  A  chief  Israelite  who  subscribed  the  sacred  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  20).    Ra  dr.  410. 

Hez'rai  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  35).    See  Hezro. 

Hez'ro  (Heb.  Chetsro',  i^SH,  L  q.  Hezron;  Sept 
'Affopai,  Vulg.  Hezro'),  a  Carmelite,  one  of  David's  dis- 
tinguished warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  87).  He  is  called  in 
the  margin  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  85,  Hezrai  (Chetsray', 
^^sn,Sept'A(Tapi,Vulg.jy(wrat).  RC.1046.  Kenni- 
cott,  however  {Dissertation,  p.  207),  decides,  on  the  al- 
most unanimous  authority  of  the  ancient  version,  that 
Hezrai  is  the  original  form  of  the  name. 

Hez'ron  (Heb.  Chetsron',  l^^^n,  enclosed  [Gesen.] 
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or  Uoommg  [Furat] ;  Sept  'Atxpwv,  'A«p«v),  the  name 
of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Keuben  (Gen,  xlvi,  9;  Exod.  vi, 
14 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  1 ;  v,  8).  Hi«  descendants  were  called 
Hezronites  (Chetsrom',  '^3"^xn,  Sept  'Acrpoivi,  Numb. 

xxvi,  6,  21).     B.a  1874. 

2.  The  oldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Pharez  and  grandson 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlvi,  12;  Ruth  iv,  18, 19;  1  Chron.  u,  5, 
9, 18,  21,  24,  25) ;  called  Esrom  C'Ecpw/i)  in  Matt  i,  8. 
B.C.  1866. 

3.  A  place  on  the  southern  boimdaiy  of  Judah,  west 
of  Kadesh-Barnea,  and  between  that  and  Adar  (Josh. 
XV,  3) ;  otherwise  called  Hazor  (ver.  25).  The  punc- 
tuation and  enumeration,  however,  require  us  to  connect 
the  associated  names  thus:  Kerioth-hezron  =  Hazor- 
anam.    See  Hazor. 

Hez'ronite  (Numb,  xxvi,  6,  21).    See  Hezron  1. 

Hibbard,  Billt,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Norwich^  Conn.,  Feb.  24, 1771,  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1792,  entered  the 
New  York  Conference  in  1798,  in  1821-2-8  was  super- 
annuated, became  effective  in  1824,  was  finally  superan- 
nuated in  1828,  and  died  Aug.  17, 1844,  havmg  preached 
forty-six  years.  He  was  an  eccentric  but  very  able 
man.  His  wit  and  humor,  and  his  long,  able,  and  abun- 
dantly successful  labors  in  the  Church,  furnish  the  ma- 
terial of  an  interesting  biography.  He  possessed  a  vig- 
orous intellect,  and  acquired  a  sound  and  effective  store 
of  theological  and  general  knowledge.  Hb  piety  was 
deep  and  cheerfuL  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii,  600; 
Stevens,  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ', 
Sherman's  New-England  Divines,  p.  285;  Life  of  Billy 
Bibbard  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Sprague,  AnnaU,  vii,  298. 

Hickes,  George,  D.D.,  a  nonjuring  divine  of  great 
learning,  was  bom  June  20, 1642,  at  Newsham,  in  York- 
shire ;  was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  1644  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  in  1676,  king's 
chaplain  in  1682,  and  dean  of  Worcester  in  1688.  He 
was  disappointed  of  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  by  the  death 
of  Charles  H.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  to  William  HI,  he  was  deprived  in  1689, 
and  became  an  active  enemy  of  the  govemment  He 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Thetford  by  the  Nonjurors  in 
1694,  and  died  in  1715.  Hb  scholarship  is  shown  in  hb 
valuable  Antiqua  Litteratura  Septentrionalis  Thesaurus 
(Oxford,  1705, 8  vols,  fol.),  and  hb  Instituiiones  Gram- 
maticcB  A  nglo'Saxonica  (Oxford,  1 689, 4to).  Among  his 
theological  and  controversial  writings,  which  were  very 
numerous,  are  The  Christian  Priesthood,  and  the  Digmty 
of  the  Episcopal  Order  (new  ed.  Oxford,  1847,  8  vols. 
8vo) : — Bibliotheca  ScripL  EccUsue  A  ngliama  (London, 
1709,  8vo) :— Sermons  (London,  1713,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
Hook,  EccUs,  Bioy,  vi,  82  sq. ;  Lathbury,  History  of  the 
Nonjurors. 

Hicks,  Elias,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  and  the  author  of  a  schism  in  that  body, 
was  bom  at  Jericho,  L.  L,  March  19, 1748,  and  in  early 
life  became  a  preacher  in  the  society.  Imbibing  So- 
cinian  opinions  as  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  he 
began  to  preach  them,  cautiously  at  first,  and  with  little 
sympathy  from  his  brethren.  By  "degrees,  however, 
the  boldness  of  his  views  and  the  vigor  with  which  he 
repelled  assaibnts  began  to  attract  attention,  and  to  win 
hearers  over  to  his  opinions,  which,  proclaimed  without 
faltering,  in  public  and  private  for  years,  at  length  found 
large  numbers  of  sympathizers,  who,  with  Mr.  Hicks 
himself,  unable  to  impress  their  convictions  upon  the 
denomination  at  large,  in  1827  seceded  from  that  body, 
and  set  up  a  dbtinct  and  independent  association,  but 
still  holding  to  the  name  of  Friends.  In  thb  secession 
were  members  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York, 
Phibdelphb,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  Eng- 
land." He  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  energy 
of  intellect,  and  of  elevated  personal  character.  He 
died  at  Jericho  FeU  27, 1830.    He  published  Observa- 


tions on  Slatftry  (New  York,  1811, 12mo)  i— Journal  of 
Life  and  Labors  (Phibdelphia,  1828)  .—Sermons  (1828, 
Sv6):—Letters  relating  to  Doctrines  (1824, 12mo).  Sec 
Christian  Examiner,  11,  821 ;  Senneff,  Answer  to  EUas 
Hicks's  Blasphemies  (1887,  2d  ed.  12mo) ;  AUibone,  Dic- 
tionary of  Authors,  i,  842;  Janney,  Bist,  of  the  Friends 
(4  vols.  12mo) ;  Gibbons,  Review  and  Refutation  (Phila- 
delphia, 1847, 12mo) ;  and  the  article  Friends  (Na  2). 

Bickaites.    See  Hicks. 

Hid'dai  (Heb.  Bidday',  •^^Jl,  exuberant  or  mighty ; 
Sept  Alex.  MS.  'A00a/,  Vat  MS.  omits;  Vulg.  Beddai), 
one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  30),  described  as  "  of  the  torrents  of  Gaash."  In 
the  parallel  Ibt  of  1  Chron.  (xi,  82)  the  name  b  given 
as  HuRAi  (q.  v.),  in  favor  of  which  reading  Kennicott 
(Dissert,  p.  194)  decides^-Smith. 

Hid'dekel  (Heb.  Chidde'kel,  bj^^ft,  in  pause  Chid- 
da'kd,  ^P^H;  Sept  TiypiQ,  to  which  in  Dan.  x,  4  it 
adds  'Cv^fKcX  v.  r.  'E^^cicA ;  Vulg.  Tigris),  the  name 
of  the  third  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  being  that 
which  rons  on  the  border  (r^*T]5)  of  Ass^nna  (Gen.  ii, 

14),  and  ^the  great  river^  on  the  banks  of  which  Dan- 
iel received  hb  remarkably  minute  vbion,  or,  rather, 
angelic  prediction  of  the  mutual  history  of  E^rpt  and 
Syria  (Dan.  ii,  4).  There  has  never  been  much  dispute 
of  the  traditional  interprets liun  which  identifies  the 
Tigris  with  the  HiddekeL  According  to  Gescnius  (  The- 
saur.  p.  448),  thb  river  in  Aramiean  b  called  Digla,  in 
Arabic  Diglat,m  Zend  Teger,  in  Pehlvi  7(P^a,  "stream ;" 
whence  have  arisen  both  the  Aramaean  and  Arabic  forms, 
to  which  also  we  trace  the  Hebrew  Dekel  divested  of  the 
prefix  Bid,  Thb  prefix  denotes  activity,  rapiditr,  ve- 
hemence, so  that  Hid-dekel  signifies  ^  the  rapid  Tigris.** 
From  the  introduction  of  the  prefix,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Hebrews  were  not  entirely  aware  that  Teger, 
represented  by  their  ip*T,  Dekel,  by  itself  signified  ve- 
locity ;  so  in  the  language  of  Media,  Tigrb  meant  an 
arrow  (Strabo,  ii,  527 ;  Pliny,  Bist,  Nat,  vi,  27 ;  comp. 
Persic  teer,  "arrow;"  Sanscrit  tigra,  "sharp,"  "swift."); 
hence  arose  such  pleonasms  as  "king  Pharaoh"  and 
"  the  Al-coran."  FUrst,  however  (//e6.  Lex.  s.  v.),  re- 
gards the  last  syUable  as  a  mere  termination  to  an  orig- 
inal form  p^T\,  Biddek,  from  p'^H,  to  be  sharp,  hence  to 
fiow  swiftly.  "The  form  Diglath  occurs  in  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  in  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  1\ 
in  the  Armcnbn  Eusebius  {Chron,  Can,  pt  i,  c.  2),  in 
Zonaras  (^rni.  i,  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  b  hardened  to  DigUt  (Dxglito)  by  Pliny 
{Bist,  Nat,  vi,  27).  The  name  now  in  use  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamb  b  Dijleh,  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  Bigla  b  a  mere  Shemitic  corruption 
of  Tigra,  and  that  thb  btter  b  the  trae  name  of  the 
stream ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  two  forms  are 
found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the 
BehbtAn  inscription,  and  that  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
stream  in  the  inscriptions  of  AssyrU  b  Tiggar,  More- 
over, if  we  allow  the  Del-el  of  Hid-dekel  to  mean  the  Ti- 
gris, it  would  seem  probable  that  thb  was  the  more  an- 
cient of  the  two  appellations.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  b 
best  to  suppose  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
root  dik,  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  connected 
in  ori^,  with  the  Arian  tig  or  tij,  and  that  from  these 
two  roots  were  formed  independently  the  two  itcmes, 
Dekel,  Dikla,  or  Digla,  and  Tiggar,  Tigra,  or  Tifn^ 
The  stream  was  known  by  either  name  indifferently; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Arbn  appeUation  predominated 
in  ancient  times,  and  was  that  most  commonly  used 
even  by  Shemitic  races.  The  Arabians,  however,  wlien 
they  conquered  Mesopotamia,  revived  the  true  Shemitic 
title,  and  thb  {Dijleh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by 
which  the  river  b  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the 
present  day"  (Smith). 

The  Tigrb  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  abont 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
pursues  neariy  a  regular  course  south-east  till  ita  Jnnc- 
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tin  vith  that  liver  at  Koma,  fifty  miles  above  Iturah 
(Bumiah).     The  Tigris  is  navigsble  for  boala  of  Iwenly 
m  tbiity  tona'  burden  as  fir  as  the  mouth  of  ihe  Odor- 
»h,  but  □□  tnrther ;  and  the  commerce  of  Mosul  La  con- 
R([Mntly  orried  on  hy  rafti  lupponed  on  inflated  sheep 
m  goats'  skins.     See  Float.     These  retts  are  Hotitcd 
inm  the  river,  and  when  they  arrive  at  Bagdad 
■ood  of  which  they  are  composed  is  sold  without  I 
uA  the  skins  are  conveyed  back  to  MoeiU  by  can 
The  Tigris,  between  Bagdad  and  Koma,  is,  on  an  a> 
agp,ibout  two  hundred  yards  wide;  atUoaulilsbrea 
does  DUt  eiceod  three  hundred  feet.     The  batdu 
tUxp,  and  overgrown  for  the  most  part  with  brushwood, 
the  resort  of  lions  and  other  wild  animals.     Ilie  mid 
pan  of  the  river's  course,  tram  Moaul  to  Komi,  once 
seat  oT  high  culture  and  the  reddence  of  might}-  kings, 
ii  DOW  desolate,  covered  with  the  reliis  of  ancient  great- 
■nsB  in  the  shape  of  fbrtreaaes,  mounds,  and  dams,  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  defence  and  irrigation  of  the 
country.     At  the  ruins  of  NlmrDd,  eight  leases  below 
Ifoaul,  is  B  stone  dam  quite  across  the  river,  which, 
when  the  streaun  Is  low,  stands  con^derably  above  the 
•orfiKe,  and  forms  a  small  cataract ;  but  when  the  stream 
is  Bwollen,  no  part  of  it  is  visihle,  the  water  rnshing 
over  it  like  >  rapid,  and  boiling  up  with  great  impelu- 
oaty.    It  is  a  work  of  great  skill  and  labor,  and  now 
Tenerable  for  its  antiquity.     The  inhatntants,  as  usual, 
attribute  it  to  Nimrod.    It  is  called  the  Zikrtd-Aawaze. 
At  some  short  distance  below  there  is  another  Zikr 
(lUke),  but  not  m  high,  and  mora  ruined  than  ths  for- 
ma.    The  river  risa  twice  in  the  year :  the  flrM  and 
great  rise  is  in  April,  and  is  caused  by  the  melting  of 

Norember,  and  is  produced  by  the  periodical  rains.  (See 
Kiaoar,  Ceap.  Mem.  a/ PmianEn^ibr,  p.  9,10;  Rich's 
Koifrditttin ;  Chesoey's  Evphraitt  Expfditiim ;  Sir  R.  K. 
Poner'a  Traerli;  ett)— Kitto.     See  TiOBis. 

Hi'81  (Heh.  Chiii;  ^K^n,  life  of,  L  t./rom  God,  or 
pertufor^X^^  GodthaUlixe;  Sept. 'A^'^^),  a  native 
of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  (B.C.  post  915),  above 
700  years  slier  its  destruction  by  the  Israelites,  and 
who,  in  BO  dmng  (I  Kings  Kvi,  S4),  incurred,  in  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son  Abinun  and  his  youngest  son 
Btgnbk  the  effects  of  the  imprecation  pronounced  by 
Joriiua(JoBh.vi,26): 
"  Actnrsed  the  msn  In  theelghtof  Jehovsh, 
Who  Shan  arise  and  bnlld  this  citi,  even  Jericho ; 
With  [the  lose  of]  his  flrat-bom  ahall  he  Gmnd  U, 
And  with  [the  loss  oC  his  yonnetat  shall  he  III  Its  gates." 
— Kiuo.  See  Jericha  Stiaho  speaks  of  ntch  cundng 
of  a  destroyed  city  as  an  andent  custom,  and  instances 
the  cnrws  imprecated  by  Agamemnon  and  Crmus  (Gro- 
liiis,  AanrrfL  adJoeh^yi,  3G);  Hssins  compares  tho  cuT^ 
log  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (?Oli  ^ya.).  The  term 
Betheiite  O^xn  n^S)  here  oiJy  is  by  soma  rendered 
familf  o/curting  (Pet,  Martyr),  and  also  home  oi  place 
o/™™i^j(Ar.,Syr.,and  Chald-veras.),  qu.  nist  r''a; 
bat  there  seems  no  reason  for  questioning  the  •ccnracr 
of  the  Sept,  0  SaAjXiTTjCt  which  is  approved  by  most 
commentators,  aiwl  sanctioned  by  Gesenius  {La.  a.  v.). 
The  rebuilding  of  Jericho  was  an  intrusion  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Jehoriiaphal,  unless,  with  Peter  Martyr,  we 
suppme  that  Jericho  had  already  been  detached  from  it 
by  the  kings  <rf  Israel— Smith.  See  Acclrsei). 
Binaoaa.    SeeHteiux. 

HlSiap'olU  (UparoXit.  iKred  cih/),  a  city  of 
PhiTKia,  Btaated  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ly- 
ens  and  HMander,  not  far  from  Colome  and  Laodicea, 
vbon  Ibeie  was  a  Christian  church  under  the  charge 
of  Ep^htas  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  commends  him  for  his  Adelity  and  seal  (Colos.  iv, 
B,  13),  The  place  is  visible  fhm  the  theatre  at  Lao- 
Aeca,  from  which  it  is  five  mil«  distant  northward. 
lis  swniiiliii  with  Loodicea  and  Colaeac  is  Just  what 
we  shooU  expect,  fin  the  thrM  towns  were  all  in  the 
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basin  of  the  Msander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  cme  an- 
other. It  is  probable  thst  llienpolis  was  one  of  the 
"  illustres  Asie  urbes"  (^Tacitus,  Atai,  xjv,  27)  which, 
with  Ijtodicea,  were  simultaneously  desolated  by  an 
earthquake  about  (he  time  when  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  this  district.  There  is  little  doubt  tiial  the 
church  of  Hienpolis  was  founded  at  the  same  time  with 
that  of  CokMBE,  and  that  its  charactcristica  in  the  apos- 
tolic period  Tiert  the  same.  Smith,  m  his  journey  to 
the  Seven  Churches  (1671),  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
ancient  sites  in  this  neighborhood.  Ue  was  followed 
by  Pococke  and  Chandler ;  and  more  recently  by  Kich- 
ter,  Cockenll,  Hariley,  Arundel,  etc.  The  place  now 
bears  the  name  of  Pambik-Kabk  (Cotton-Castle),  from 
the  white  appearance  of  the  clifls  of  the  mountain  on 
the  lower  summit,  or,  rather,  an  extended  temee,  on 
which  the  ruins  are  siluited.  It  owed  its  celebrity,  and 
probably  Che  sanctity  indicated  by  its  ancient  name,  to 
its  very  remarkable  thermal  springs  of  mineral  water 
(Dio  CaM.  Ixviii,  ?7;  Phny,  IJitt.  A'al.  ii,  95),  the  an- 
gular  effects  of  which,  in  the  formation  of  stalactites 

counts  of  Pococke  (ii,  pt,  3,  c  13)  and  Chandler  (Aiia 
Vmar,  c  G8)  to  have  been  accuiolely  described  by 
itiabo  (xiii,  629).  A  great  number  and  variety  of  sep- 
dchres  are  found  in  the  approaches  to  the  site,  which 
in  one  side  is  sufRciently  defcndal  by  the  precipices 
iveriooking  the  vallej-a  of  the  Lyeus  and  Mieandcr,  while 
on  the  other  sides  the  town  walls  are  still  observable, 
nagniflcent  ruins  dearly  attest  the  ancient  impor- 
of  the  place.  The  main  street  can  still  be  traced 
whole  extent,  and  is  bordered  by  the  remains  nf 
Christian  churrhen,  one  of  which  is  upwards  of 
SOO  feet  lung.  About  the  middle  of  this  stivel,  just 
above  the  minend  springs,  Pococke,  in  1741,  thought 
that  he  distinguished  some  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  which,  according  to  Damoscius,  quoted  hy  Fbo- 
(Biblioth.  p.  1064),  was  in  this  situation.  But  the 
principal  ruins  ate  a  theam  and  gymnasium,  both  in  a 
state  of  uncommon  preservation ;  the  former  846  (bet  in 
Iter,  tbe  latter  nesriy  filling  a  qiacc  100  feet  Hiuan^ 
Strabo  (lot  cit.)  and  Pliny  (/fin.  Nal.  v,  19)  mention  a 
called  the  Plutonium,  filled  with  pestilential  vapors, 
or  to  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cone  in  Italy.  High 
up  tbe  mounttun-side  is  a  deep  recess  far  into  the  moun- 
and  Mr.  Arundell  says  that  he  should  have  inp- 
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posed  that  the  nephicie  cavern  lay  in  this  recess,  if  Mr. 

Cockerell  had  not  found  it  near  the  theatre,  the  position 

ienlly  assigned  to  it ;  and  he  conjectures  that  it  may 

the  same  in  which  Chandler  distinguished  the  area 

ofaBtadium(Arundell,'tiKi  J/t»r,ii,2ia).    The  samo 

writer  givea,  from  the  Oneiw  ChriilimH$,  a  list  of  the 

bishops  of  Hierapolis  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor 

c  Angelu&     (See  CoL  Leake's  Grttgr.  of  Asia  Ml- 

p.  253,  263;  Itamilton's  A«.n  ..4s>a  Jfinor,  i,  614, 

B17Bq.j  Fellows,  ijicio, p. KO;  .:4ria  J/inor,  p.38a  sq.j 

Cramer's .4«aJ/wBr,ii, 97  Bq.).—Kitto;  Smith. 

HIERAPOLIS,  Cor:«ciL  of,  held  about  A,D.  197  by 
Apollinariua,  bishop  of  the  see,  and  26  other  bislmpf^ 
-ho  excommunicated  Montanns,  Maximihon,  and  Tlie- 
lotus,— Landon,  itan.  of  CoamUi,  p.  265. 
Hierarchy  (iipapyia,  trom  iipof,  lacred,  and  ap- 
jfuiv,  ruler),  a  term  used  to  denote,  in  churches  in  which 
the  whole  ruling  power  is  held  by  tbe  priesthood,  a  sa- 
cred principality  instituted  by  om  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
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his  Church,  and  comdsting  of  orders  of  consecrated  per-  i 
sons,  with  gradations  of  rank  and  power,  who  constitute 
exclusively  the  governing  and  ministering  body  in  the 
Church.  It  implies  the  transmission,  under  what  is 
called  the  Apostolical  Succession  [see  Succession],  of 
the  authority  to  teach  and  govern  given  by  Christ  to 
his  apostles ;  and  thus  the  hierarchy,  as  a  corporation, 
perpetuates  itself.  The  hierarchy  on  earth  is  supposed 
to  correspond  with  the  hierarchy  of  "  angds  and  arch- 
angels, and  all  the  hosts"  of  heaven,  with  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  their  head.  The  Christian  hierarchy,  again,  is 
suppc^ed  to  correspond  to  the  Jewish  gradations  of  the 
priesthood.  See  Church.  The  notion  of  a  "  continu- 
ity of  plan  running  on  from  the  Jewish  hierarchical  sys- 
tem into  the  Christian,  i.  e.  the  Romish  spiritual  monar- 
chy, is  an  ideal  analogy  which  has  captivated'*  many 
an  ardent  imagination,  from  Cyprian  down  to  Manning 
and  Newman.  For  an  exposure  of  its  fallacy,  see  Tay- 
lor, Ancient  Christianity  (Lond.  1844, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  403. 

I.  Roman  Catholic, — According  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theory,  the  hierarchy  is  divinely  ordained,  and  was 
established  in  the  Church  by  Christ,  who  gave  the  pri- 
macy of  authority  to  Peter,  and  instituted,  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  primacy,  the  three  orders  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  The  primacy'  of  Peter  b  perpetuated  in 
the  popes,  (rom  whom  bishops  hold  their  authority  to 
govern  their  dioceses,  and  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons. 
This  monarchico-hierarchical  system  grew  up  gradually 
in  the  Latin  Church  by  a  series  of  usurpations  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  succeeding  centu- 
ries. In  the  Greek  Church  the  hierarchy  b  oligarchical, 
not  monarchical,  no  patriarch  having  supreme  author- 
ity over  all  other  prelates  (see  SchaiT,  in  Brit,  and  For- 
eign Evangelical  Review^  Oct,  1865  and  Jan.  1866).  The 
Roman  hierarchy  b  divided  into  the  hierarchy  of  orders 
and  the  hierarchy  of  Jurisdiction.  The  hierarchy  of  or- 
ders, again,  includes  the  hierarchy  by  divine  right  (juris 
divini)  and  the  hierarchy  by  ecclesiastical  right  (juris 
ecclesiastici). 

(I.)  Hierarchy  of  Orders. — (1.)  The  hierarchy  yum 
divini  includes,  1.  Bishops  {sacerdotes  primi  ordinisy  api- 
ces etprindpes  omnium%  who  are  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  by  whom  alone,  through  ordination,  the  minis- 
try of  Ch^t  b  preserved  among  men.  As  to  order,  the 
bbhops  are  only  a  fuller  form  of  the  order  of  priests, 
with  governing  and  ordauiing  power  superadded.  Some 
Roman  Catholics  hold  that  bishops  have  their  authority 
by  divine  right  immediately ^  others  (and  these  are  now 
the  majority)  that  they  have  it  mediately  through  the 
pope.  See  Episcopacy.  2.  Priests  (presbyters),  who 
receive  from  the  bbhop,  by  ordination,  the  power  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  to  change  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  absolve 
penitents  from  their  mns.  The  place  in  which  they 
shall  exercise  these  functions  b  not  optional  with  them- 
selves, but  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  bbhop. 
3.  Deacons,  who  serve  as  helpers  to  bbhops  and  priests 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  sick  and  poor. 

(2.)  The  hierarchy  o/ ecclesiastical  right  includes  the 
minor  orders  of  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lictors, 
and  doorkeepers,  being  all  extensions  of  the  diaconate 
downwards,  so  to  speak. 

(II.)  Jlierarchy  of  Jurisdiction,— Thia  embraces  the 
manifold  "  principalities  and  powers"  which  have  been 
constituted  in  the  Church  in  the  course  of  her  progre» 
towards  universal  dominion.  It  includes  archdeacons, 
archpresbyters,  deans,  vicars,  inferior  prelates,  and  cardi- 
nals. In  the  order  of  bishops,  again,  there  are  archbish- 
ops, metropolitans,  exarchs,  and  patriarchs.  The  pope 
b  at  the  head  of  all,  the  bearer  of  all  the  functions  of 
eveiy  office,  and  the  source  of  authority  for  each.  See 
Papal  Systesi.  The  Roman  hierarchy  b  a  vast  polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical corporation,  with  the  pope  at  its  head, 
claiming  universal  dominion  over  all  men  and  over  all 
governments.  Sec  Curia  Rohaka  ;  Pope.  It  b  a  great 
power,  more  important,  as  De  Mabtre,  one  of  the  greats 


est  modem  Roman  writers  remarks,  than  sound  doctrine, 
inasmuch  as  it  b  "  more  indbpensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  faith"  {LeUres,  ii,  285).  Thb  idea  of  a  hie- 
rarchy with  a  universal  dominion,  and  with  an  infallible 
head,  constituting  a  visible  principality  on  earth,  and 
therefore  necessarily  using  secular  means  of  support,  and 
**  therefore  abo  unavoidably  offering  the  highest  possi- 
ble excitements  to  carnal  ambition,"  b  a  magniJQcent 
one,  considered  merely  as  a  human  organization  seek- 
ing power  over  men ;  but  it  b  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  Scripture,  and  with  the  character  and  claims  of 
Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion. 

IL  Aller  the  Reformation,  the  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  relinqubhed  the  hierarchy,  although  it 
might  have  been  retained  with  ease  in  Germany,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  as  numerous  bishops  became  Prot- 
estants. The  Church  of  England,  however,  retained  it, 
and,  in  fact,  she  b  distingubhcd  from  all  other  Europe- 
an Protestant  churches  by  her  claim  to  a  regular  hierar- 
chy, in  full  apostolical  succession.  The  High-Church 
notion  of  the  hierarchy  b  stated  by  J.  II.  lUunt  (Z>tc- 
tionary  of  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Theology,  s.  v.)  as 
foUoMTs :  "  Our  Lord,  the  chief  bbhop,  chose  out  twelve 
apostles  and  seventy  disciples,  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  princes  of  tribes  and  the  seventy  elders,  who,  with 
Moses,  governed  God's  ancient  people,  in  order  to  show- 
that  hb  Church  b  the  true  spiritual  Israel  of  God.  St. 
Paul  gave  authority  to  Timothy  and  Titus  to  constitute 
bbhops  and  deacons;  St.  Paul  exercised  visitation  over 
the  priests  summoned  to  Ephesus;  with  Barnabas  he 
ordained  priests  (Acts  xiv,  23).  St.  Peter  gave  charge 
to  priests  and  deacons  (1  Pet.  v,  1-5),  and  St.  John  re- 
ceived divine  commission  to  exercise  authority  over  the 
seven  angeb  or  bishops  of  the  churches  of  Asia.  In  or- 
der to  preser^-e  the  unity  of  the  Church,  Chrislcndom 
was  divided  into  dioceses,  each  with  a  number  of  priests 
and  deacons  under  one  head,  the  bishop,  to  regubte  the 
faith  and  maimers  of  the  people,  and  to  minbter  to  them 
in  God's  name.  The  hierarchy  embraces  the  power  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  order,  considered  as  a  principality. 
The  hierarchy  of  order  was  establbhed  to  sanctify  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  b  composed  of  all  persons  in  orders. 
The  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction  was  establbhed  for  the 
government  of  the  faithful,  and  to  promote  their  etenial 
holiness,  and  is  composed  of  prelates.  The  hierarchy 
of  order  by  ministration  of  the  sacraments  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  aims  at  elevating  and  hallowing  the  spir- 
itual life ;  the  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction  b  for  the  promo- 
tion of  exterior  discipline.  The  hierarchy  of  order  con- 
fers no  jurisdiction,  but  simply  power  to  perfonn  eccle- 
siastical functions  and  administ^  sacraments,  whereas 
the  other  hierarchy  bestows  jurisdiction,  and  conse- 
quently the  right  of  making  ordinances  concerning  the 
faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  correct  offend- 
ers. The  principal  duty  of  minbters  of  the  Church  b  to 
lead  men  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  and  the 
Church  therefore  requires  laws  and  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  her  ministers.  The  hierarchy  of  order,  that  of 
the  minbtration  of  the  Word  and  sacraments,  appertains 
to  all  clergy  according  to  the  measure  of  their  power ; 
the  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  hierar- 
chy, being  the  chief  power  of  the  Church,  pertains  to 
prelates  alone,  but  cannot  exbt  without  the  other  hie- 
rarchy, although  the  latter  can  be  without  jurisdiction^ 
which  it  presupposes,  and  b  its  foundation.  In  the  one 
the  clerical  character  or  order,  L  e.  the  ecclesiaetical  of- 
fice, only  is  regarded;  in  the  other  the  degree,  the  rank 
in  jurisdiction  of  a  prelate,  is  alone  considered.  Both 
have  one  origin  and  one  object,  and  both  flow  from  the 
clerical  character;  but  order  b  of  divine  right,  jurisdic- 
tion an  ecclesiastical  necessity,  with  its  differences  of 
chief  bbhops,  prelacies,  and  ranks  of  ministers."  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  retains  the  hierarchy  of  or- 
der, viz,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  together  with  th# 
claim  of  apostolical  succession.  But  the  power  of  joris- 
diction  b  divided  with  the  laity,  who  are  represented  in 
the  highest  judicator}',  the  General  Convention,  and  in 
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this  riew  that  Church  is  not  hierarchicaL  The  Metko- 
£$t  Episcopal  Church  preserves  the  order  of  bishops, 
presbyters  or  elders,  and  deacons,  but  does  not  claim 
thai  her  episcopacy  retains  the  so-called  apostolical  suc- 
oeaaon;  and  she  admits  the  laity  to  many  of  her  of- 
fices, especially  to  those  in  which  temporalities  are  con- 
cemed.  The  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  church- 
es of  America  are  not  hierarchical  in  government.  See 
Bishops;  Church;  Episcopacy;  Laity;  Orders; 
Papal  System;  PROXESTAiST  Episcopal  Church; 
BoMAN  Catuouc  Church. 

Hieraz  or  Hieracas,  an  Egyptian  ascetic  philos- 
opher, native  of  Leontus  or  Leontopolis,  classed  among 
the  heretics  of  the  8d  century.  Epiphanius,  Photius, 
sad  Peter  of  Sicily  considered  him  a  Manichaean.  ^  He 
was,  at  all  events,  a  perfectly  original  phenomenon,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  varied  learning,  allegorical  exegesis, 
poetical  talent,  and  stiU  more  for  his  eccentric  ascetism. 
He  taught  that,  as  the  business  of  Christ  on  earth  was 
to  promulgate  a  new  law,  more  perfect  and  strict  than 
that  of  Moses,  he  prohibited  the  use  of  wine,  flesh,  mat- 
'  rimony,  and  whatever  was  pleasing  to  the  senses.  Hi- 
oax  denied  the  historical  reality  of  the  fall  and  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body ;  excluded  children  dying  before 
years  of  discretion  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  distin- 
gtti^ed  the  substance  of  the  Son  from  that  of  the  Fa- 
ther; taught  that  Melchizedec  was  the  Holy  Ghost;  ob- 
semed  the  sacred  volume  with  allegorical  interpreta- 
tioos;  and  maintained  that  paradise  was  only  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  the  mind.  His  followers  were  some- 
times called  Abstinents,  because  of  their  scrupulously  ab- 
ataiiung  from  the  use  of  wine  and  certain  meats.  He 
wrote  some  commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  hymns, 
which  are  only  known  by  quotations  in  Epiphanius. 
See  Laxdner,  Works^  iii,  285;  Mosheim,  Comm,  ii,  404; 
Neander,  Church  History,  i,  718 ;  Schaff,  Hiatory  of  the 
ChrietioH  Church,  p.  510 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale, 
xxiT,647. 

Hier'eSl  (UpefiX^  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21)  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Emmer^  who  divorced  their 
heathen  wives  after  the  Captivity;  evidently  the  Jehi- 
EL  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  21). 

Hier'eznoth  (Upifua^'),  the  name  of  two  men  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

1,  A  "  mm  of  Ela,**  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
the  Captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27) ;  the  Jerdioth  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  26). 

2.  A  ''son  of  Mani"  who  did  the  same  (1  Esdr.  x,  30) ; 
the  Ram OTH  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  29). 


t'lus  ('IfpfjjXoc  V.  r.  'Ic^i^Xoc))  another  of 
the  **  sons  of  Ela"  who  in  like  manner  divorced  his  wife 
(1  £id£.  ix,  27) ;  the  Jehiel  (q.  v.)  of  Ezra  x,  26. 

Hier'maB  (lippdc)^  one  of  ^  the  sons  of  Phoros" 
who  did  the  same  (1  Esdr.  x,  26) ;  the  Ramlui  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  25). 

Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  of 
Alexandria  (A.D.  806),  is  said  by  Lactantius  (Inst.  Divin, 
V,  2 ;  Zfe  Morte  Persec.  c.  17)  to  have  been  the  principal 
adviser  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian  (A.D.  802).  He  also  wrote 
two  books  against  Chrisdanity,  entitled  Aoyot  (fnXaXn- 
Oof  vpbg  ro^c  Xpurriavovc  {Truih4oving  Words  to  the 
Ckristians'),  which,  like  Porphyry's  (q.  v.)  work,  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  later  empe- 
nns,  and  ttiey  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  replies  of  Eu- 
sdniB  of  Oesaiea.  In  these,  according  to  Lactantius, 
"  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  over- 
throw themselves  by  the  contradictions  with  which  they 
abound;  he  particularly  ioasted  upon  several  texts  as 
iaeooastoit  with  each  other;  and  indeed  on  so  many, 
and  so  disttnctlj,  tiiat  one  might  suspect  he  had  some 
tiflie  professed  the  religion  which  he  now  attempted  to 
expose.  He  chiefly  reviled  Paul  and  Peter,  and  the 
other  disciples,  as  propagators  of  falsehood.  He  said 
Hfff  Qiaj^  If  AS  banished  by  the  Jews,  and  after  that 


got  together  900  men,  and  committed  robbery.  He  en- 
deavored to  overthrow  Christ's  miracles,  though  he  did 
not  deny  the  truth  of  them,  and  aimed  to  show  that 
like  things,  or  even  greater,  had  been  done  by  ApoUo- 
nius  of  Tyana"  (^Inst,  Divin,  v,  2, 3).  Euscbius's  trcatiBe 
above  referred  to  is  "  Against  Hierocles  ,•"  in  it  he  re- 
views the  L\fe  of  ApoUonius  written  by  Philostratus 
(published  by  Olearius,  with  Latin  version,  Leips.  1709), 
See  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grccca,  i,  792 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit. 
anno  806 ;  English  Cydopctdia ;  Farrar,  History  of  Free 
Thought,  p.  62, 64 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  178 ;  Schaff,  Ch, 
History,  i,  194 ;  Brockhaus,  Encyhhp,  vii,  916;  Lardner, 
iroritii,\Ti,207,474,etc. 

Hierocles,  a  Neo-Platonist  of  the  5th  century  at 
Alexandria.  He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  Commen- 
tary upon  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  which  is  still 
extant ;  and  also  a  Disburse  on  Foreknowledge  and  Fate, 
of  which  Photius  has  preserved  large  extracts.  Stobffi- 
us  has  also  preserved  the  fragments  of  several  other 
works  which  are  ascribed  to  Hierocles.  The  Greek  text 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras 
was  first  published  by  Curterius  (Paris,  1583 ;  reprinted 
at  London,  1654;  also  1742;  and  Padua,  1744).  The 
fragments  of  the  Discourse  on  Foreknowledge  and  Fate, 
in  which  Hierocles  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ft'ec-wiU  of 
man  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  have  been  edited 
by  Morell  (Paris,  1598, 1597),  and  by  Pearson  (London, 
1655, 1678) ;  the  latter  edition  contains  the  fragments 
of  the  other  works  of  Hierocles.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  by  Needham  (Cambridge,  1709). 
Both  Pearson  and  Needham  confound  t)^  Hierocles 
with  Hierocles,  the  prefect  of  Bithyiiia.  The  Discourse 
on  Foreknowledge  and  Fate  was  translated  into  French 
by  Regnaud  (Lyons,  1560).  Grotius  translated  part  of 
this  work  into  Latin  in  his  SenienOte  PhUosophorum  de 
Fato  (Paris,  1624;  Amst.  1648;  reprinted  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  theological  works,  1679).  The  Comment 
tary  on  the  Golden  Verses  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  HaU,  London,  1657 :  Norris,  London,  1682 ;  Ray- 
ner,  Norw.  1797 ;  and  into  French  (with  life)  by  Dacier, 
Paris,  1706.  See  Emlish  Cydopeedia,  s,  v. :  Smith,  Dic- 
tionary of  Biography  and  Mythology,  ii,  453 ;  August!, 
Dogmengeschichte,  i  and  ii ;  Lardner,  \Vorks,  viii,  127. 

HieroglyphiOfl  (from  Up<$c«  *acred,  and  y\v<lno,  to 
carve),  the  term  usually  applied  to  the  inscriptions  in 
the  so-called  sacred  or  symbolical  characters  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  See  Egypt.  "  They  were  either 
engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surface  on  the  pub- 
lic monuments  and  hard  materials  suited  for  the  glyptic 
art,  or  else  traced  in  outline  wi|h  a  reed  pen  on  papyri, 
wood,  slices  of  stone,  and  other  objects.  The  scribe,  in- 
deed, wrote  from  a  palette  or  canon  called  pes,  with  pens, 
kash,  ftom  two  little  ink-holes  in  the  palette,  containing 
a  black  ink  of  animal  charcoal,  and  a  red  mineral  ink. 
The  hieroglyphics  on  the  monuments  arc  sometimes 
sculptured  and  plain ;  at  others,  decorated  with  colors, 
either  one  simple  tone  for  all  the  hieroglyphs,  which  are 
then  called  monochrome,  or  else  ornamented  with  a  va- 
riety of  colors,  and  then  called  polychrome ;  and  those 
painted  on  coffins  and  other  objects  are  often  first  traced 
out,  and  then  colored  in  detail  On  the  papyri  and 
some  few  inferior  materials  they  arc  simply  sketched  in 
outline,  and  are  called  linear  hieroglyphs.  The  hiero- 
glyphs are  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  separa- 
ted by  lines,  or  in  horizontal,  or  distributed  in  a  sporadic 
manner  in  the  area  of  the  picture  to  which  they  refer. 
Sometimes  all  these  modes  of  arrangement  are  found  to- 
gether. One  peculiarity  is  at  once  discernible,  that  all 
the  animals  and  representations  face  in  the  same  direc- 
tion when  they  are  combined  into  a  text;  and  when 
mixed  up  with  reliefs  and  scenes,  they  usually  face  in 
the  direction  of  the  figures  to  which  they  are  attached. 
When  thus  arranged,  the  reUefs  and  hieroglyphs  resem- 
ble a  MS.,  every  letter  of  which  should  also  be  an  iDu- 
mination,  and  Uiey  produce  a  gay  and  agreeable  im- 
pression on  the  spectator.   They  are  written  very  square, 
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the  spaces  are  neatly  and  carefully  packed,  so  as  to  leave 
no  naked  appearance  of  background. 

"The  invention  of  hieroglyphs,  called  Neter  hharUy 
or  ^  divine  wordB,'  was  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth,  the 
Egyptian  Logos,  who  is  repeatedly  caUed  the  scribe  of 
the  gods  and  lord  of  the  hieroglyphs.  Pliny  attributes 
their  invention  to  Menon.  The  literature  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  in  fact  called  Hennaic  or  Hermetic,  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  divine  origin,  and  the  knowledge 
of  hieroglyphs  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mystery  to  the 
uninitiated,  although  imiversaUy  employed  by  the  sac- 
erdotal and  instructed  classes.  To  foreign  nations,  the 
hieroglyphs  always  remained  so,  although  Moses  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  them 
(Philo,  vita  Moysia) ;  but  Joseph  is  described  (Gen.  xlii, 
23)  as  conversing  with  his  brethren  through  interpreters, 
and  does  not  appear  to  allude  to  hieroglyphic  writing. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  settled  on  the  coast  as  early  as 
the  6th  century  B.C.,  do  not  appear  to  have  possemed 
more  than  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  language  (Diod. 
Sic.  Ixxxi,  3,  4) ;  and  although  Solon,  KC  538,  is  said 
to  have  studied  Egyptian  doctrines  at  Sebennytus  and 
Heliopolis,  and  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  are  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  Egypt,  these  sages  could  only 
have  acquired  their  knowledge  from  interpretations  of 
hieroglyphic  writings.  Hecatiens  (B.C.  521)  and  He- 
rodotus (B.C.  456),  who  visited  Egypt  in  their  travels, 
obtained  from  umilar  sources  the  information  they  have 
afforded  of  the  language  or  monuments  of  the  country 
(Herod,  ii,  36) .  Deroocritus  of  Abdera,  indeed,  about  the 
same  perio(]^(3.C.  459),  had  described  both  the  Ethiopian 
hieroglyphs  and  the  Babylonian  cuneiform,  but  his  work 
has  disappeared.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alex- 
ander, the  Greek  rulers  began  to  pay  attention  to  the 
langiuige  and  history  of  their  subjects,  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  and  Manetho, 
the  high-priest  of  Sebennytus,  had  drawn  up  accounts 
of  the  national  chronology  and  history  from  hieroglyphic 
sources.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, one  Chseremon,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  the 
Serapeeum,  had  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs ;  and  both  Diodorus  and  Strabo  mention  them, 
and  describe  their  nature.  Tacitus,  later  under  the  em- 
pire, gives  the  account  of  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
translated  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Germanicus;  but 
after  his  time,  the  knowledge  of  them  beyond  Eg>T)t  it- 
self was  exceedingly  limited,  and  does  not  reappear  till 
the  third  and  subsequent  centuries  A.D.,  when  they 
are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  cites  the 
translation  of  one  of  the  obelisks  at  Rome  by  one  Her- 
mapion,  and  by  Julius  Valerius,  the  author  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal life  of  Alexander,  who  gives  that  of  another. 
Heliodorus,  a  novelist  who  flourished  A.D.  400,  describes 
a  hieroglyphic  letter  written  by  queen  Candace  (iv,  8). 
The  first  positive  information  on  the  subject  is  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (A.D.  211),  who  mentions  the  «ym- 
bolical  and  phonetic,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  cyriologic  nature 
of  hieroglyphics  {Strom,  v).  Porphyry  (A.I).  304)  di- 
vides them  also  into  cocnologic  or  phonetic,  and  ccnig- 
matic  or  symbolic  Horapollo  or  Horns- Apollus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  A.D.  600,  wrote  two 
books  explanatory  of  the  hieroglyphics,  a  rude,  ill-assort- 
ed confusion  of  truth  and  fiction,  in  which  are  given  the 
•interpretation  of  many  hierogl^'phs,  and  their  esoteric 
meaning.  After  this  writer,  all  knowledge  of  them  dis- 
appeared till  the  revival  of  letters.  At  the  beginnmg  ot 
the  16th  century  these  symbols  flrst  attracted  attention, 
and,  soon  after,  Kircher,  a  learned  Jesuit,  pretended  to 
interpret  them  by  vague  esoteric  notions  derived  from 
his  own  fancy,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hieroglyphs 
were  ideogr^hic,  a  theory  which  barred  all  progress, 
and  was  held  in  its  full  extent  by  the  learned,  till  Zoega, 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  (i>e  Origine  OMiscorum, 
fol.  Rom.  1797),  first  enunciated  that  the  duals  or  car- 
touches contained  royal  names,  and  that  the  hieroglyphs, 
or  some  of  them,  were  used  to  express  sounds"  (Cham- 
bers, Cychpadia), 


*'  The  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  which  we  at  pres- 
ent possess  owes  its  origin  to  the  Rosetta  stone,  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  stone  was  fotmd 
by  the  French  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julien,  which 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  was  given  up  to  the  English  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Alexandria.    It  is  sup- 
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Tbe  Rosetta  Stoue.  with  Specimens  of  tbo  three  Styles  of 
Characters  found  upon  ft.  1, 1',  Sacred  or  Hieroglyph, 
ic ;  i.  2',  Enchorial  or  Demotic ;  8, 8',  Greek. 

posed  to  have  been  sculptured  about  B.C.  195,  and  con- 
tains a  decree  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  Y  (Epiphanes)  writ- 
ten in  three  different  characters.  One  of  these  is  Greek, 
and  a  part  of  it  has  been  explained  to  state  that  the 
decree  was  ordered  to  be  written  in  Sacred,  Enchorial, 
and  Greek  writing.  Dr.  Young  {A  rchteologia^  1817)  was 
the  first  that  attempted  to  decipher  this  inscription,  in 
which  he  partially  succeeded  by  comiting  the  recurrence 
of  the  more  marked  characters  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  that  occurred  about  the 
same  number  of  times  in  the  Greek.  ChampoUion  and 
Wilkinson  have  followed  up  Dr.  Young's  discoveries 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  we  can  now  partially  read  in- 
scriptions which  before  were  wholly  unintelligible  to  usl 
Among  other  obstacles,  however,  this  remains  in  the 
way,  viz.  that  the  Rosetta  stone  was  sculptured  aboat 
B.C.  195,  and  in  Lower  Egypt;  while  the  major  part  of 
the  inscriptions  were  written  during  the  twelve  previous 
centuries,  and  are  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  Hieroglyph- 
ics are  written  either  from  left  to  right  or  right  to  left, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  face;  though 
sometimes  the  columns  are  so  narrow  that  they  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  written  from  top  to  bottom.  They 
are  partly  pictorial;  thus  *  ox,' '  goose,*  *  temple'  are  rep- 
resented by  pictures  or  pictorial  symbols  of  an  ox,  etc 
At  other  times  they  are  phonetic,  and  written  by  an  al- 
phabet of  about  140  letters,  of  which  many  are  s^iiony- 
mous ;  some  being  adapted  for  writing,  others  for  sculp- 
ture ;  some  in  use  at  an  earlier  period,  others  at  a  later. 
The  powers  of  these  letters  are  determined  by  the  names 
of  the  kings  in  which  they  are  found;  but,  as  this  can- 
not be  done  very  exactly,  they  are  generally  arranged 
imder  about  twelve  of  our  primary  letters.  "VVe  cannot, 
however,  distinguish  accurately  between  the  vowels,  or 
p  and  PH,  and  other  cognate  letters.  The  names  of  sov- 
ereigns are  always  written  within  a  ring  or  cartouche: 
those  of  any  other  person  are  distinguished  by  a  sitting 
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figore  following  them :  besides  these  there  is  nothing  to 
msrk  the  difference  between  a  letter  and  a  pictorial 
ajmbol.  In  some  words  the  meaning  is  expressed 
twice;  once  by  a  phonetic  combination,  and  again  by  a 
pictorial  symbol;  in  others  the  more  important  part  b 
symbolical,  and  the  grammatical  termination  is  spelled. 
Sometimes  also  we  find  a  species  of  abbreviation ;  thus 
the  word  ox  would  be  expressed  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
Coptic  word  signifying  ox. 

"But  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  strictly  so  called, 
there  was  a  less  ornamental  and  more  rapid  way  of 
foming  the  characters,  which  is  alwajrs  found  in  the 
MSS,  and  which  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
asing  the  pen  or  stylus.  This  is  called  by  Strabo  and 
Fliny  hieratic  writing,  the  hieroglyphics  being,  as  the 
name  imports,  peculiar  to  sculpture.  It  is  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  hieroglyphics  that  we  are  enabled  to  read 

HIEROGLTPHIC  ALPHABET. 
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the  hieratic  writing,  the  latter  being,  for  the  most  part, 
an  abbreviate  way  of  writing  the  former.  The  Rosetta 
stone  contained  the  inscription  in  yet  another  set  of 
characters,  the  demotic  or  enchorioL  It  is  to  Dr.  Young 
that  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  on  thb 
subject  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  discovdy  of 
two  or  three  papyri  written  in  this  character  ^'ith  Greek 
translations,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  in  the  reign  of 
Psammeticus,  about  B.C.  650.  An  alphabet  has  been 
formed  from  Greek  proper  names,  from  which  it  appears 
i  that  the  few  woids  which  we  can  decipher  are  Coptic 
In  this  writing  the  hierogl3rphics  have  almost  wholly 
disappeared,  though  some  stiU  appear  scattered  here  and 
there.**— Kitto. 

A  popular  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Rosetta 
stone  was  used  aa  a  key  for  deciphering  the  hieroglyph- 
ics may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hawks's  £sf!tP*  ^"^  ^  Monu- 
ments  (N.  Y.  1850, 8vo),  and  a  more  critical  statement  in 
Osbum^s  Momimental  Hittory  of  Egypt  (London,  1854, 2 
vols.  8vo).  A  complete  set  of  the  cartouches  of  the 
kings  is  given  by  Poole  in  his  Harm  EgyptiactE  (Lond. 
1851, 8vo).  Great  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in 
the  decipherment  of  these  records,  another  stone  having 
quite  recently  been  discovered  with  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (Lepsius,  D<u  bttingue  Decret  von  fCanopus,  texts 
and  interlineal  translations,  etc,  BerL  1867  sq.,  4to),  and 
many  papyri  having  been  brought  to  light  and  r«ul  by 
European  Egyptologists,  among  whom  Wilkinson,  Lep- 
sius, DUmichen,  and  Bmgsch  may  be  especially  named. 
The  annexed  view  of  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet  is 
taken  from  Gliddon^s  Lectures  on  Egyptian  History  (N. 
Y.  1843,  imp.  8vo),  and  will  be  found  sufficient  for  deci- 
phering most  of  the  royal  names.  A  brief  aocoont  of 
the  language  which  these  characters  represent  may  be 
found  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  voL  iL  A  tolerably  com- 
plete view  of  the  subject  and  its  literature  is  contained 
in  Appleton's  New  A  mericcm  CychpcediOy  s.  v.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  latest  works  of  importance  on 
the  subject :  Sharpe,  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  (Lond.  1861, 
8vo) ;  Parrot,  NouveUe  Traduction  des  Hieroglyphes  (Par. 
1857,  foL) ;  Tattam,  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language 
(London,  1868, 8vo) ;  J^ugsch,  Hiero^yphisches-Danoti- 
sches  Worierbuch  (of  an  extensive  character,  with  a  fuU 
hieroglyphical  grammar,  Leipe.  1867  sq.).    See  Imscbxp- 
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Hieromax,  a  river  of  Palestine  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat, 
V,  16),  the  Jarmoch  of  the  Talmud;  now  Nahr  Yarmuk 
(Edrisi  and  Abulfeda),  or  Sheriat  d^Mandhur  (Ritter, 
XV,  872).  The  principal  sources  are  near  Mezarib,  where 
they  form  a  lake  of  half  an  hour  in  circumference. — ^Van 
de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p.  821. 

HieromnSmon  (Gr.  iipopvfifjuav).  L  The  title  in 
ancient  histoiy  of  that  one  of  the  two  deputies  sent  by 
each  tribe  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council  who  superin- 
tended the  religious  rite&  IL  An  officer  in  the  Greek 
Church,  who,  during  service,  stands  behind  the  bishop, 
and  points  out  to  him  in  order  the  psalms,  prayers,  etc 
He  also  dresses  the  patriarchs,  and  shows  the  priests  to 
their  places, — Pierer,  viii,  868;  Brande,  ii,  124  (J.  W.  M.) 

Hieron,  Samuel,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  somewhat  inclined  to  Puritanism,  was  bom  in 
1572,  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Modbury,  Devonshire, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1617.  He  was  very  elo- 
quent as  well  as  pious.  His  sermons,  in  two  volumes, 
were  published  in  1685. — Darling,  Cydop,  Biog.  i,  1470. 

Hieronyxnites,  or  Eremites  of  the  Order  of  Jerome, 
a  monkish  order  which  was  first  establish^  about  1370 
by  the  Portuguese  Yasoo  and  the  Spaniard  Peter  Fred. 
Pecha,  and  was  accredited  by  Gregory  XI  in  1373. 
Their  dress  is  a  white  habit  and  a  black  scapulary.  In 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  this  order  became  very  opu- 
lent, being  possessed  of  many  convents;  Charles  Y  be- 
longed to  this  order  after  his  abdication.  They  spread 
also  into  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  America.  At 
present  they  exist  only  in  the  latter  country.    Besides 
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these,  there  exists  also  another  order  by  the  same  name, 
with,  however,  but  few  roerobers,  founded  by  Peter  Gam- 
bacorti,  of  Pisa,  about  1380.— Helyot,  Ord,  Monast,  ed. 
Migne,iii,568;  Brockhaus,£;ncyib/op.viii,916.  (J.H.W.) 

Hieron'ymtui  (^UgiawfioQ^  tacrtd  in  name^  Yulg. 
nieronymus),  a  Syrian  general  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
y.  Eupator  (2  Mace  xii,  2).  The  name  was  made  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hieron^nxius 
of  Cardia,  the  historian  of  Alexander's  successors. — 
Smith. 

Hieronj^ua.    See  Jerome,  St. 

Hierophant  or  Mystagdgus  (Gr.  upo^avn^c* 
fivtrrayufyoc).  L  The  high-priest  of  Demeter  who  con- 
ducted the  celebration  of  the  Eleusiniaii  Mysteries  and 
initiated  the  candidates,  being  always  one  of  the  Eumol- 
pidae,  and  a  citizen  of  Attica.  The  office  was  for  life, 
and  regarded  of  high  religious  importance,  and  the  hi- 
erophant was  required  to  be  of  mature  age,  to  be  with- 
out physical  defects,  to  poesem  a  fine,  sonorous  voice 
suited  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  office,  and 
was  forbidden  to  marry,  though  that  prohibition  may 
have  applied  only  to  contracting  marriage  after  hb  in- 
stallation. He  ¥ras  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  by  the  strophion,  a  sort  of  diadem,  and  by  a 
long  purple  robe.  In  the  Mysteries  he  represented  the 
Demiurge  or  World-creator,  was  the  only  authorized 
custodian  and  expositor  of  the  unwritten  laws  (hence 
also  styled  7rp<H^ijTtis\  and  the  utterance  of  his  name  in 
the  presence  of  the  uninitiated  was  forbidden.  IL  The 
name  is  also  given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  prior  of 
a  monastery. — Chambers,  s.  v. ;  Pierer,  viii,870;  Smith, 
JXcL  of  Grk,  and  Bom,  A  ntiq,  s.  v.  Eumolpidie ;  Brande. 
Did,  ii,  125.    See  also  Hiebomxemon.    (J.W.  M.) 

Hiester,  William,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  Oct,  11, 
1770.  In  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He 
pursued  his  classical  and  theological  studies  with  Rev. 
Samuel  Wagner,  of  York,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained in  1799.  For  a  short  time  he  served  several 
congregations  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  when  he  was 
called  to  Lebanon,  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  in  which  charge 
he  Libored  till  his  death,  Feb.  8, 1828.  He  is  remem- 
bered in  the  German  Reformed  Church  for  his  earnest 
piety,  great  zeal  in  his  pastoral  work,  and  the  active  in- 
terest he  took  in  the  establishment  of  its  Theological 
Seminary.  He  preached  both  in  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish languages.     (H.  H.) 

Higden,  Ranulph  or  Ralph,  an  English  writer 
of  the  14th  century,  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Werberg,  in  Cheshire,  who  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age  in  1367  according  to  Bale,  or  in 
1373  according  to  Pits.  His  Poit/chronicon,  a  chronicle 
of  events  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  1357,  was  written 
originally  in  Latin,  and  translated  into  English  in  1387 
by  John  of  Trevisa.  From  this  translation  Caxton  made 
his  version,  and,  continuing  in  an  eighth  book  the 
Chronicle  to  1460,  published  the  whole  under  the  title 
of  The  Polyaronycon,  conteynyng  Ike  Barynges  and  Dedes 
of  many  Times^  in  eyght  Boohs^  etc  (1482,  foL).  Trevi- 
sa's  translation  **  contains  many  rare  woitls  and  expres- 
sions, and  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  English 
prose.**  The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  (containing 
also  a  translation  by  an  unknown  writer  of  the  15th 
century),  edited  by  C.  Babington,  B.D.,  appeared  in 
1865.  The  Polychronicon  is  frequently  cited  by  Eng- 
Ibh  historians.  Bale  published  the  part  relating  to  the 
Britons  and  Saxons  in  his  Scriptores  Quindecimj  etc 
(Oxford,  1691).  Some  have  assigned  the  authorship  of 
the  Chesier  Mysteries  (1382)  to  Higden,  but  on  doubtful 
grounds. —Bale,  lUust.  Maj.  Brit,  Script  Summ,;  Pits, 
De  must,  Ang,  Script,;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale, 
xxiv,  656;  Heizog,  ReaUEncyUop,  vi,  83;  Westminster 
Review,  July,  1865,  p.  128.     (J.W.  M.) 

Higgai'on  (Heb.  higgayon',  "p'^JJl)  occurs  in  Psa. 
xcii,  3,  where,  according  to  Gesenius,  it  signifies  the 


murmuring  (FUrst,  low  or  solemn)  tone  of  the  harp,  Sept. 
liiT  ^^c  iv  Kt^dpqL.  In  Psa.  ix,  17,  Biggaion  Selah  ia 
a  musical  sign,  prob.  for  a  pause  in  the  instrumental  in- 
terlude, Sept.  tpii^  Sid  i/zaAftaroc ;  and  so  Symn.  Aqu. 
and  Vulg.  See  Selah.  In  Psa.  xix,  15  the  term  sig- 
nifies (and  is  rendered)  meditation,  in  Lam.  iii,  62  a  <&> 
vice,  "Mendelssohn  transUtes  it  meditation,  thought, 
idea,  Enapp  (Die  Psalmen)  identifies  it  in  Psa.  ix,  17 
with  the  Arabic  ^an  and  JOn,  *  to  mock,'  and  hence  his 
rendering  *What  a  shout  of  laughter!'  (because  the 
wicked  are  entrapped  in  their  own  snares) ;  but  in  Paa. 
xcii,  4  he  translates  it  by  'lieder'  (songs),  R.  David 
Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two  separate  meanings  to  the 
word ;  on  Psa.  ix,  17,  he  says,  *  This  aid  is  for  us  (a  sub- 
ject of)  meditation  and  thankfulness,'  while  m  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage,  Psa-  xcii,  4,  he  gives  to  the 
same  word  the  signification  of  melody,  *  This  is  the  mel- 
ody of  the  hymn  when  it  is  recited  (played)  on  the 
haip.*  *  We  will  meditate  on  this  forever'  (Rashi,  Com- 
ment, on  Psa,  ix,  17).  In  Psa.  ix,  17,  Aben  Ezra's  com- 
ment on  *Higgaion  Sekh'  is,  Hhis  will  I  record  in 
truth :'  on  Psa.  xcii,  4  he  says,  '  Higgaion  means  the 
melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a  musical  io- 
struroent.'  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two 
meanings,  one  of  a  general  character  impl}Hng  thought, 
reflection,  from  nan  (comp.  ^^i  "Jl'^ani,  Psa.  ix,  17,  and 
dl'^n  ba  ^h'S  tai'^am.  Lam.  iii,  62),  and  another  in 
Psa.  ix,  17,  and  Psa.  xcii,  4,  of  a  technical  nature,  bear- 
ing on  the  import  of  musical  sounds  or  signs  well  known 
in  the  age  of  David,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  determined"  (Smith). 
SeePaALMS. 

Higgins,  Solomon,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Maryland  in  January,  1792.  In  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  began  to  preach,  but  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  ministry,  and  for  several  years  ha 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  Philadelphia.  In  1821  he 
resumed  his  pastoral  connections,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Church  as  pas- 
tor and  as  Sunday-school  agent.  He  was  several  times 
stationed  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Conferences  of  1828, 1832, 1836,  and  1840.  He 
died  Feb.  12,  imi,— Minutes  of  Conferences,  1867,  p.  24. 

HigginBOn,  Francis,  a  Congregational  miniitf^r 
and  first  pastor  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  bora  in  England  in 
1587,  graduated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  appointed  minister  of  a  church  in  Leicester.  After 
some  time  he  became  a  nonconformist,  and  was  excluded 
from  the  parish  church.  In  1629  he  received  letters 
from  the  governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  in- 
viting him  to  proceed  with  them  to  New  England.  Ho 
accordingly  sailed,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Salem  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  church.  He  died  of  hectic  fever 
in  August,  1680.  He  wrote  New  England's  Plantation,  or 
a  short  and  true  Description  of  the  Commodities  and  Dis^ 
commodities  of  thai  Country  (Lond.  1680,  4to).  See  Al- 
len, Am,  Biog.  Dictionary;  Sprague,  Annals,  i,  6. 

Higglnaoii,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  England  in  August,  1616,  and  came  to  Slassachusetts 
with  his  parents  in  1629.  In  1636  he  removed  to  Con- 
necticut, engaging  in  teaching  and  in  theological  stud- 
ies. From  1659  until  his  death  in  1708  he  was  minister 
of  the  church  at  Salem,  Mass.  He  was  zealously  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  the  Quakers,  but  subsequent- 
ly regretted  his  ardor  in  persecution.  He  published 
several  sermons  and  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals^ 
i,91. 

High-Chnrchmen,  a  name  first  given  (aick  1700) 
to  the  nonjurors  in  England  who  infused  to  acknowl- 
edge William  HI  as  their  lawful  king.  It  is  now  usu- 
ally applied  to  those  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in 
the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  hold 
exalted  notions  of  CJhurch  prerogatives,  and  of  the  pow- 
ers committed  to  the  clergy,  and  who  lay  much  stress 
upon  ritual  observances  and  the  traditions  of  the  fa- 
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fliera.  See  Wtlcatt,  Sacred  Archaology^  p. S\2;  Horet, 
Hisi.  Raiionalim,  p.  512  »q. ;  Kurtz,  CA.  History,  ii,  339 ; 
Baxter,  Ch.  IlisL  u,  549 ;  Skeat«,  HisL  of  Free  Churches, 
p.  289, 317, 318,  343 ;  Kose,  Hist,  Chr.  Ch,  p.  870;  Eden, 
ThioL  Didionary ;  and  articles  England,  Chubch  of; 
and  Pkotestant  Episcopal  Church. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  a  court  establish- 
ed in  England  in  1559  to  take  cognizance  of  spiritual  or 
ecdeaastical  offences,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for  the 
same.  The  Puritans  complaining  loudly  of  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court,  a  bill  passed  for  putting  down  both 
it  and  the  Star-Chamber  in  the  year  1641.— Neal,  Hist, 
of  Puritans  J  i,  89  sq. 

High  MsBS.  The  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
coffiists  in  the  "consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  4nto 
tiie  body  and  blood  of  Christ,'  as  they  say,  and  the  offer- 
ing ap  of  the  same  body  and  blood  to  God  by  the  min- 
iitiy  of  the  priest  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  Christ's 
Bsoifioe  upon  the  cross,  and  a  continuation  of  the  same 
unto  the  world's  end."  High  Mass  is  the  same  service, 
aooompanied  by  all  the  ceremonies  which  custom  and 
authority  have  annexed  to  its  celebration,  and  read  be- 
ftfe  the  high  altar  on  Sundays,  fast^ays,  and  particu- 
lar occasions.    See  Mass. 

High  place  (^^2,  hamah' ;  often  in  the  plural, 
r.isa ;  Sept.  in  the  historical  books,  ra  tnjniXd,  to,  ij^ ; 
in  th&  Prophets,  Piafioi;  in  the  Pentateuch,  (rrfiXai, 
lev,  xxvi,  30,  etc.;  and  once  et^oiXa,  Ezek.  xvi,  16; 
Ynlg.  excksa,  fana)  often  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  term  yrove.  By  *^  high  places"  we  understand  nat- 
nnl  or  artificial  (nisn  ^na,  1  Kings  xiii,  32;  2  Kings 
xvi,  29;  comp.  1  Kings  xi,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  15)  emi- 
nences where  worship  by  sacrifice  or  offering  was  made, 
nsually  npon  an  altar  erected  thereon ;  and  by  a  **  grove" 
m  omlerstand  a  plantation  of  trees  around  a  spot  in  the 
open  air  set  apart  for  worship  and  other  sacred  services, 
and  therefore  around  or  npon  the  "high  places'*  which 
vere  set  apart  for  the  same  purposes.    See  Grove. 

We  find  traces  of  these  customs  so  soon  ajler  the  del- 
uge that  it  is  probable  they  existed  ^rior  to  that  event. 
It  appears  that  the  first  altar  after  the  deluge  was  built 
bjr  Noah  upon  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested 
((ien.viii,  20).  Abraham,  on  entering  the  Promised 
Iffiid,  built  an  altar  npon  a  mountain  between  Beth-el 
and  Hai  (xii,  7,  8).  At  Beersheba  he  phmted  a  grove, 
and  called  there  upon  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God 
(Gen.  xxi,  83).  The  same  patriarch  was  required  to 
turd  to  the  Mount  Moriah,  and  there  to  offer  up  his 
son  Isaac  (xxii,  2,  4).  It  was  upon  a  mountain  in  Gil- 
ead  that  Jacob  and  Laban  offered  sacrifices  before  they 
paxted  in  peace  (xxxi,  54).  In  fact,  such  seem  to  have 
b»i  the  general  places  of  worship  in  those  times ;  nor 
does  any  notice  of  a  temple,  or  other  covered  or  enclosdd 
baiUiDg  for  that  purpose,  occur.  Thus  far  all  seems 
dear  and  intelligible.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  mere 
natne  of  things  why  a  hill  or  a  grove  should  be  an  ot)- 
jeetionafale,  or,  indeed,  why  it  should  not  be  a  very  snit- 
aUe  place  for  worship.  Yet  by  the  time  the  Israelites 
returned  from  Egypt,  some  corrupting  change  had  taken 
plaee,  which  cansed  them  to  be  repeatedly  and  strictly 
et^oaned  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  high  places  and 
gloves  of  the  Canaanites  wherever  they  found  them 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  13;  Deut  vii,  6;  xii,  2,  3).  That  they 
wen  not  themselves  to  worship  the  Lord  on  high  places 
V  in  groves  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  they  were  to 
have  but  one  altar  for  regular  and  constant  sacrifice; 
and  it  was  expressly  enjoined  that  near  this  sole  altar 
DO  trees  shoold  be  planted  (Deut  xvi,  21).  See  Altar. 
The  external  reli^^n  of  the  patriarchs  was  in  some 
ootwsid  observances  different  from  that  subsequently 
otabfiriied  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  therefore  they  should 
not  be  condemned  for  actions  which  afterwards  became 
nn&l  only  because  they  were  forbidden  (Heidegger, 
ffist.  Pair,  II,  iii,  §  68).  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious 
that  if  every  grove  and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to 


become  a  place  for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a 
country  where  they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the 
sins  of  polythebm,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true  God  (Il^ver- 
nick,  EinL  i,  592).  It  would  infallibly  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  nature-goddesses  and  *'  gods  of  the  hills"  (1 
Kings  XX,  23).  It  was  therefore  implicitly  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xii,  11-14),  which  also  gave 
the  strictest  injunction  to  destroy  these  monuments  of 
Canaanitish  idolatry  (Lev.  xxvi,  30 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  52 ; 
Deut  xxxiii,  29 ;  where  Sept  rpaxh^wp),  without  stat- 
ing any  general  reason  for  this  command  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  connected  with  such  associations. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelite 
would  perfectly  understand  why  groves  and  high  places 
were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  are  only  condemned 
by  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  use  but  one  altar  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii,  3,  4;  Deut  idif passim; 
xvi,  21 ;  John  iv,  20).  This  practice,  indeed,  was  prob- 
ably of  great  antiquity  in  Palestine.  Upon  the  summit 
of  lofty  Hermon  are  the  remains  of  a  small  and  very 
ancient  temple,  towards  which  faced  a  circle  of  temples 
surrounding  the  mountain.  See  Hermon.  That  a  tem- 
ple should  have  been  built  on  a  summit  of  bare  rock 
perpetually  covered  with  snow  shows  a  strong  religions 
motive,  and  the  position  of  the  temples  around  the 
mountain  indicates  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  Hermon 
itself.  This  inference  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the 
treaty  of  Rameses  II  with  the  Hittites  of  Syria,  in 
which,  besides  gods  and  goddesses,  the  mountains  and 
the  rivers,  both  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Egypt, 
and  the  winds,  are  mentioned,  in  a  list  of  Hittite  and 
Egyptian  divinities.  The  Egyptian  divinities  are  spo- 
ken of  fh>m  a  Hittite  point  of  view,  for  the  expression 
"  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  is 
only  half  applicable  to  the  Egyptian  nature-worship, 
which  had,  in  Egj'pt  at  least,  but  one  sacred  river  (Lep- 
sins,  DenJemSler,  iii,  146;  Brugsch,  Geographische  In- 
schriften,  ii,  29 ;  De  Rougd,  in  Rev,  A  rch,  nouv.  scr.  iv, 
372).  See  HrrrrrE.  That  Hermon  was  worshipped  in 
connection  with  Baal  is  probable  IVom  the  name  Mount 
Baal-Hermon  (Judg.  iii,  3),  Baal-Hermon  (I  Chron.  v, 
23)  being  apparenUy  given  to  it,  Baal  being,  as  the 
Egyptian  monuments  indicate,  the  chief  god  of  the  Hit- 
tites. That  there  was  such  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
mountains  and  hills  seems  evident  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  high  places  of  the  old  inhabitants,  which  is  clear- 
ly indicated  in  the  prohibition  of  their  worship  as  com- 
pared with  the  statement  of  the  disobedience  of  the 
Israelites.    See  Hill. 

The  injunctions,  however,  respecting  the  high  places 
and  groves  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed  by  the  Israel- 
ites; and  their  inveterate  attachment  to  this  mode  of 
worship  was  such  that  even  pious  kings,  who  opposed 
idolatry  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  dared  not  abol- 
ish the  high  places  at  which  the  Lord  was  worshipped. 
It  appears  likely  that  this  toleration  of  an  acknowledged 
irregularity  arose  from  the  indisposition  of  the  people 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  Temple  to  be  confined  to 
the  idtar  which  existed  there ;  to  their  determination 
to  have  places  nearer  home  for  the  chief  acts  of  their 
religion — sacrifice  and  offering;  and  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  kings  that  if  they  were  prevented  ftom  having 
places  for  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood they  would  make  the  offerings  to  idols.  More- 
over, the  Mosaic  command  was  a  prospective  one,  and 
was  not  to  come  into  force  until  such  times  as  the  tribes 
wei«  setUed  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  *'had  rest  from 
all  their  enemies  round  about"  Thus  we  find  that  both 
Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on  high  places  by  di- 
vine command  (Judg.  vi,  25,  26 ;  xiii,  16-23),  and  it  is 
quite  clear  firom  the  tone  of  the  book  of  Judges  that  the 
law  on  the  subject  was  either  totally  forgotten  or  prac- 
tically obsolete.  Nor  could  the  imsettled  state  of  the 
country  have  been  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems 
to  have  been  most  fully  tmderstood,  even  during  the 
life  of  Joshua,  that  bumt-offerings  could  be  legally  of* 
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fered  on  ow  altar  only  (Josh,  xxii,  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
prifling  to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a  much 
later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible  reason  for 
its  violation — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii,  10) 
and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi,  5) ;  by  Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii,  9) 
and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv,  85) ;  by  David  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  (1  Chron.  xxi,  26) ;  by  Elijah  on  Mount 
Carmcl  (1  Kings  xviii,  30) ;  and  by  other  prophets  (1 
Sam,  X,  6).  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  in  these 
cases  the  parties  either  acted  under  an  immediate  com- 
mand from  God,  or  were  invested  with  a  general  com- 
mission of  similar  force  with  reference  to  such  transac- 
tions. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  greater  latitude 
was  allowed  in  this  point  before  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  gave  to  the  ritual  principles  of  the  ceremonial 
law  a  fixity  which  they  had  not  previously  possessed. 
This  is  possible,  for  it  is  certain  that  all  the  authorized 
examples  occur  before  it  was  built,  excepting  that  of 
Elijah ;  and  that  occurred  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  sacrifices  coidd  not  possibly  have  taken  place  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  in  a  kingdom  where  no  authorized  altar  to 
Jehovah  then  existed.  The  Rabbins  have  invented  elab- 
orate methods  to  account  for  the  anomaly :  thus  they 
say  that  high  places  were  allowed  until  the  building  of 
the  tabernacle ;  that  they  were  then  illegal  until  the  ar^ 
rival  at  Gilgal,  and  then  during  the  period  while  the 
tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh;  that  they  were  once  more 
permitted  while  it  was  at  Nob  and  Gibeon  (compare  2 
Chron^  i,  8),  until  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem rendered  them  finally  unlawful  (R.  SoL  Jarchi, 
Abarbanel,  etc.,  quoted  in  Carpzov,  App.  Crif.  p.  888  sq. ; 
Relaud,  A  tU.  J/ebr.  i,  8  sq.).  Others  content  themselves 
with  saying  that  until  Solomon's  time  all  Palestine  was 
considered  holy  ground,  or  that  there  existed  a  recog- 
nised exemption  in  favor  of  high  places  for  private  and 
spontaneous,  though  not  for  the  stated  and  public  sacri- 
fices. Such  explanations  are  sufiiciently  unsatisfactory; 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  from  the  ob- 
vious temptations  to  disobedience,  or  from  the  exam- 
ple of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance  of  any  definite 
law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high  places  was  organized 
and  all  but  universal  throughout  Judsa,  not  only  during 
(1  Kings  iii,  2-4),  but  even  after  the  time  of  tSolomon. 
The  convenience  of  them  was  evident,  because,  as  local 
centres  of  religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for 
the  celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  Kings  xxiii,  9). 
The  tendency  was  engrained  in  the  national  mind ;  and, 
although  it  was  severely  reprehended  by  the  later  his- 
torians, we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  known  to  be  sinful 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy,  except,  of 
course,  where  it  was  directly  connected  with  idolatrous 
abominations  (1  Kings  xi,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  18).  In 
fact,  the  high  places  seem  to  have  supplied  the  need  of 
synagogues  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  8),  and  to  have  oh\*iated  the 
extreme  self-denial  involved  in  having  but  one  legalized 
locality  for  the  highest  forms  of  worship^  Thus  we  find 
that  Rehoboam  established  a  definite  worship  at  the 
high  places,  wit)i  its  own  peculiar  and  separate  priest- 
hood (2  Chron.  xi,  15;  2  Kings  xxiii,  9),  the  members 
of  which  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of  Jehovah 
(although  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  5  they  are  called  by  the  op- 
probrious term  d'^*103).    It  was  therefore  no  wonder 

that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to  seduce  the  people  into 
his  symbolic  worship  at  the  high  places  of  Dan  and 
Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he  built  a  chapel  for  his  golden 
calves.  Such  chapels  were,  of  course,  frequently  added 
to  the  mere  altars  on  the  hills,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
pressions in  1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  2  Hings  xvii,  9,  etc.  Indeed, 
the  word  ri73^  became  so  common  that  it  was  used  for 

any  idolatrous  shrine  even  in  a  vaUejf  (Jer.  vii,  81),  or 
in  the  streets  of  cities  (2  Kings  xvii,  9;  Ezek.  xvi,81). 
These  chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stone,  but 
mere  tabernacles  hung  with  colored  tapestry  (Ezek,  xvi, 
16;  Aqu.,  Theod.  ifipoXttyfta ;  see  Jer.  ad  loc;  Sept. 
dduXoy  pa7rr6v)f  like  the  am/vi}  Upd  of  the  Carthagin- 


ians (Diod.  Sic  XX,  65;  Creuzer,  SywhoL  v,  176),  and 
like  those  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  7 ;  Amos  v,  26. 
Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either  too  weak 
or  too  ill-informed  to  repress  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at 
these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of  course  endeavored 
to  prevent  it  from  being  contaminated  with  polytheism. 
It  is  therefore  appended  as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (per- 
haps venial)  drawback  to  the  character  of  some  of  the 
most  pious  princes,  that  they  tolerated  this  disobedimce 
to  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  Is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
sinfulness  of  other  kings  that  they  built  or  raised  high 
places  (2  Chron.  xxi,  11 ;  xxviii,  25),  which  are  gener- 
ally said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  idolatrous  purposes. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  so  direct  a  violation 
of  the  theocratic  principle  as  the  public  existence  of 
false  worship  should  have  been  tolerated  by  kings  of 
even  ordinary  piety,  much  less  by  the  highest  sacerdo- 
tal authorities  (2  Kings  xii,  8).    When,  therefore,  we 
find  the  recurring  phrase, "  Only  the  high  places  were 
not  taken  away ;  as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice  and  bum 
incense  on  the  high  pUces"  (2  Kings  xiv,  4;  xv,  5,  85; 
2  Chron.  xv,  17,  etc.),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above) 
to  places  dedicated  to  Jehovah  only.    The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  made  more  difficult  by  a  seeming  discrepancy,  Ua 
the  assertion  that  Asa  "  took  away  the  high  places**  (2 
Chron.  xiv,  8)  is  opposite  to  what  is  stated  in  the  first 
book  of  Kings  (xv,  14),  and  a  similar  discrepancy  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  6 ;  xx, 
88).    Moreover,  in  both  instances  the  chronicler  is  ap- 
parently at  issue  with  Aimw//*  (xiv,  8 ;  xv,  17;  xvii,  6; 
XX,  88).     It  is  incredible  that  this  should  have  been 
the  result  of  carelessness  or  oversight,  and  we  most 
therefore  su^>08e,  either  that  the  earUer  notices  ex- 
pressed the  will  and  endeavor  of  these  monaichs  to  re> 
move  the  high  places,  and  that  the  later  ones  recorded 
their  failure  in  the  attempt  (Ewald,  (jefc^iii,468;  Keil, 
Apolog,  Vertuch,  p.  290),  or  that  the  statements  refer 
respectively  to  Bamoth  dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to 
idols  (Michaelis,  Schulz,  Bertheau  on  2  Chron.  xvii,  6^ 
etc).    **  Those  devoted  to  false  gods  were  removedy 
those  misdevoted  to  the  true  God  were  suffered  to  re- 
main.   The  kings  opposed  impiety,  but  winked  fit  er- 
ror" (bishop  Hall).    At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in 
good  earnest  to  the  suppression  of  this  prevaknt  cor- 
ruption (2  Kings  xviii,  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xxxi,  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth 
of  the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  required 
to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii), 
and  that,  too,  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8).    The  measure  must  have 
caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  religious  prejudices 
of  a  lai^  number  of  people,  and  we  have  a  curious  and 
almost  unnoticed  trace  of  this  resentment  in  the  fact 
that  Rabshakeh  appeals  to  the  discontented  faction,  and 
represents  Hezekiah  as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had 
provoked  God*s  anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  Kings 
xviii,  22;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  12).    After  the  time  of  Josi- 
ah we  find  no  further  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high 
places. 

As  long  as  the  nations  continued  to  worship  the 
heavenly  bodies  themselves,  they  worshipped  in  the 
open  air,  holding  that  no  waUs  could  contain  infinitude. 
Afterwards,  when  the  symbol  of  fire  or  of  images  brought 
in  the  use  of  temples,  Uiey  were  usually  built  in  groves 
and  upon  high  places,  and  sometimes  without  roofs. 
The  principle  on  which  high  places  were  preferred  is ' 
said  to  have  been  that  they  were  nearer  to  the  gods, 
and  that  on  them  prayer  was  more  acceptable  than  in 
the  vaUeys  (Lucian,  J)e  Sacrif,  i,  4).     See  Hilt«     The 
ancient  writers  abound  in  allusions  to  this  worship  of 
the  gods  upon  the  hiU-tops;  and  some  of  their  divini- 
ties took  their  distinctive  names  firom  the  hill  on  'which 
their  principal  seat  of  worship  stood,  such  as  Mercurius 
Cyllenius,  Yenns  Erydna,  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  etc.  (see 
especially  Sophodcs,  Trachin,  1207,  1208;  Appian,  2>e 
BtUo  MUhrid,  §  181 ;  compare  Creuzer,  SymM,  i,  160)« 
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to  be  nude  ind  buQt  in 
CTeiy  uieet,  M  the  head 
of  every  w«y  {Ei«k.  xvi, 
21, 25),  id  aUthdrddei 
(2  King!  ivii,  8),  uid 
u[x>n  every  higb  bill,  and 
under  everr  green  tree  (1 
Kingiiiv.aS).  lEcould 
be  torn  to  piecea,  beat- 
en BDiall  ■■  dusi,  ajid 
burnt  up  (2  Kinga  jtidii, 
16).  ThuB  it  [often] 
«u  of  amiboBljble  ma- 
teriak  ....  Theie 
mounila,  with  tbeii  al- 
tars,  were  built  in  tbe 
streets,  where  people 
could  asaemble  araiuul 
tbem.  When  on  the 
hilla  out  of  the  city  they 
lasted  many  yean;  for 

Solomon   on  the    righC 
hand  or  aouth  ude  of 
the  Mount  of  DeaCruo 
tion    before     Jeruudem 
MAlwrintheapproBCbloit.    Aria-    "<"  deatroyed  by   Jo- 
u-rellef  Ih>iD  Konjrniijlk  in  tta«  BritLih    eiah  (2  King*  xxiii,  13 ; 
_uocuui.,  1   Kings  xi,  7),   nearly 

We  Bud  that  the  IVojans  uciificed  to  Zeua  on  Hount  foor  hnndred  veara  after  they  were  built.  But  mounds 
Ida  (/£,  X,  ITl),  and  we  ue  repeatedly  tdd  that  Buch  of  earth  no  larger  than  Indian-corn  or  potalo-hilli  will 
«■■  tbe  caBttHn  of  the  Pernaoa,  Greeks,  Uermana,  etc  last  a  great  number  of  yean,  and  those  nmewhat 
(Herod.  1,131;  Xmoph. Cyrop. viii, 7 1  Jfnn.iii,e,§  10;  lai^er  for  centuries  (compare  the  Indian  mounda  in 
Gmbo,  XV,  732).  To  this  genenl  custom  we  find  con-  the  West).  That  the  mounds  deatroyed  by  Jowih  had 
aantalloaion  in  [he  Bible  (laa.  Ixv,  7;  Jer.  iii.G;  Ezek.  lasted  so  many  centuriea  is  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
Ti,13;  xviii,  6;  Hos.  iv,  18),  and  it  iseapecially  ettrib-  wholly  of  wood;  that  they  could  be  burnt  is  a  proof 
Qted  to  tbe  Moahites  (Isa.  xr,  2;  Kvi,  12;  Jer.  xlviii,  that  they  were  not  wholly  of  atone ;  that  they  could  be 
U^  Evident  traces  of  a  similar  usage  are  depicted  on  beaten  to  dust  indicates  that  they  were  made  of  any- 
Ihe  Assyrian  monuments.  The  jijoves  which  ancient!  thingthat  came  readiest  to  hand,Ba  earth, i(nl,etc.  For 
■aage  had  established  around,  the  places  of  aacriHce  for  the  houses  of  tbe  mounds,  oi  high  places,  in  which  were 
the  sake  of  shade  and  seclunion,  idolatry  preserved,  not  images  of  their  gods,  see  2  Kings  xvii,  29;  priests  of 
OQhr  lor  tbe  same  reasons,  but  because  they  were  found  '  these  places  of  wonhip,  1  Kings  xii,  32;  xiii,2,38;  2 
sjDTenieiU  for  tbe  eelebraiion  of  the  ril»  and  mysteries, ,  Kings  xvii,  32;  xxiii,  9,  20;  beds  for  fornication  and 
minable,  which  were  gradually    adultery,  ii 


TstDple  on  a  hlU  surninnded  by  in 
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i^Kiaddcii.     .^fcording  to  Pliny  (book 
rivi  anciently  consecraied  to  particular  diviiiiire 
the  caculus  to  Jove,  the  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  oUi 
Wnerva,  the  myrtle  to  Venus,  the  poplar  to  Hercules. 
It  was  also  believed  that  as  the  heavens  have  the' 
pauper  and  peculiar  deities,  so  also  the  woods  bai 


Ezek.xvi,  16,2S,etc     Some  of  these  houses  were  lenta, 

ur  women  wove  them  (2  Kings  xxiii, 7).    The  people— 

nen,wonien,  children,  and  pritsts — assembled  in  groves, 

in  bills  and  mountains,  or  in  the  Btreels  of  their  cities; 

-    threw  up  a  mound,  on  which  they  built  their  altar;  set 

il  [Asberah]  before  the  altar:  pitched 

uns,  the  Sylvans,  and  certain  god-  [  their  tents  around  it  under  the  trees;  sacrificed  their 

il<iai  ■      To  this  it  may  be  added  that  groves  were  en-    sons  and  daughters,  sometimes  on  the  altar  (Eiek.  x>i, 

jutned  by  the  Roman  law  of  the  Twelve  Tableis  as  part    20),  and  committed  fornication  and  adultery  in  the  tents, 

of  tbe  public  religion.    Plutarch  (A'HnHi,i,CI)  calls  such    where  also  they  bad  the  images  of  their  gods." 

erorea  oAsi)  9ii:v,"gio\-e»  of  tbe  gods,"  which  he  says 

Kmna  frequmted,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  the  sloiy  of 

Ida  intercDune  with  the  goddess  Egerii.    In  brt,  a  de- 

giee  of  wonhip  was,  as  Pliny  states,  transferred  to  the 

tnra  themselves.     They  were  sometimes  decked  with 

ribboaa  and  rich  cloths,  lamps  were  placed  on  them,  the 

afxrila  of  enemies  were  bung  from  them,  vows  were  paid 

la  ihoD,  and  their  branches  were  encumbered  with  vo- 

IJTe  oSetingai     Tncea  of  this  arborolatry  sdll  exist  ev- 

a7wbeirc,bolh  in  Moslem  and  Christian  countries;  and 

even  the  Penoans,  who  abhorred  images  as  much  as  the 

Befarrwa  ever  did,  rendered  honiage  Co  certain  trees. 

Tbe  slaiy  is  well  known  of  the  noble  plane-tree  near 

Swdis,  before  which  Xerxes  halted  his  onny  a  whole 

dsj-  while  he  rendered  homage  to  it,  and  bung  royal  of- 

faing.»ponit.br«>cb»(Herod.vi,3l).     Theroismucb    ^IP^T^'^Sd"  woiiT^K ToST^ta^i'r^ 

canoiB  Itlenture  connectal  with  this  subject  which  we       pu  ,/  Solomon.) 

ta«Te  anlaucbed,  but  the  reader  may  consult  Sir  W.        di^i.  ^^..^  /.!•««  i  ti_i    •  .v    ™i-  _i 

OBaeteValc^  dissertation  on  Saciid  Trees,  append-        HiBh-pilMt  (ln»n,iaWo*«',  the  ordm«y  word 

4  (o  the  first  volume  of  his  Traidt  n  (A*  A'ai^-Kitlo,  i  ™     P"*^    *""  ">«  "*icle,  i.  e.  "  the  priest ;" 

n.»  ■  Smith,  s.  v      See  InoLATHV.  I  ""*  o™"  subscqnent  to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  Ire- 

hV.  Paine  remarks  (Sofomon't  rmipie,  etc.,  BosL  1861, 1  quent  addition  i'lMT,  (fcjreaf,  and  ll)KSlJ,"(*e*eaiIj' 
lall  enough  [  Lev.  xxi,  10  seems  to  exhibit  the  epithet  Vtf  [as  iwia- 
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Kovoc  and  Stcueovos  in  the  N.  T.]  in  a  transition  state, 
not  yet  wholly  technical;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Numb.  XXXV,*  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of 
the  yerse,  *^  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,"  seems 
to  show  that  the  epithet  bhli  was  not  yet  quite  estab- 
lished as  distinctiye  of  the  chief  priest  [comp.  yer.  28]. 
In  all  other  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  it  is  simply ''  the 
priest,"  Exod.  xxix,  30,  44 ;  Ley.  xvi,  82 ;  or  yet  more 
frequently  "Aaron,"  or  ** Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Numb,  iii, 
6 ;  iy,  88;  Lev.  i,  7,  etc  So,  too,  "  Eleazar  the  priest," 
Numb,  xxvii,  22;  xxxi,  26,  29,  81,  etc  In  fact,  there 
could  be  no  such  distinction  in  the  time  of  Moses,  since 
the  priesthood  was  limited  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  In 
the  Sept.  0  dpxupwg,  or  Upivc,  where  the  Ueb.  has  only 
)n.  So  likewise  in  the  N.  T.  ipxupfve,  often  merely 
a  "  chief  priest"  Vulgate,  Sacerdos  magnusy  or  prwuu 
ponti/eXf  princeps  $cicerdotum)f  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
hierarchy,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Aaron. 

I.  The  legal  view  of  the  high-priest's  office  comprises 
all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it.  The 
first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to  the  firstborn, 
was  that  recorded  in  Exod.  xxviii  A  partial  anticipa- 
tion of  this  call  occurred  at  the  gathering  of  the  manna 
(Exod.  xvi),  when  Moses  bade  Aaron  take  a  pot  of  man- 
na, and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord:  which  implied  that 
the  ark  of  the  Testimony  would  thereafter  be  under  Aa- 
ron's charge,  though  it  was  not  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence The  taking  up  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  with  their 
father  Aaron  to  the  Mount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  preparatory  intimation  of  Aaron's  hereditary  priest- 
hood. See  also  Exod.  xxvii,  21.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
completion  of  the  directions  for  making  the  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture  that  the  distinct  order  was  given  to 
Moses,  "Take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and 
his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  he  may  minister  unto  roe  in  the  priest's  office,  even 
Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's 
sons"  (Exod.  xxviii,  1).  So  after  the  order  for  the 
priestly  garments  to  be  made  "for  Aaron  and  his  sons," 
it  is  added, "  and  the  priest's  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a 
perpetual  statute ;  and  thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and 
his  sons,"  and  "  I  will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and  his  sons 
to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office,"  xxix,  9, 44. 

We  find  from  the  very  first  the  following  character- 
istic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests  his  suc- 
cessors, as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

1.  Aaron  alone  was  anointed,  "  He  poured  of  the 
anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and  anointed  him  to 
sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii,  12)  .*  whence  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive epithets  of  the  high-priest  was  H'^^DSn  "(•12)n,"the 
anointed  priest"  (Lev.  iv,  3, 5, 16;  xxi,  10;  see  Numb. 
XXXV,  25).  This  appears  also  from  Exod.  xxix,  29, 30, 
where  it  is  ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron 
who  succeeds  him  in  the  priest's  office  shall  wear  the 
holy  garments  that  were  Aaron's  for  seven  days,  to  be 
anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them.  Hence 
Eusebius  {HisL  Ecclet,  i,  6 ;  Dem.  Evang.  viii)  under- 
stands the  Anointed  (A. V.  "Messiah,"  or,  as  the  SepL 
reads,  \pifriJM)  in  Dan.  ix,  26,  the  anointing  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests :  "  It  means  nothing  else  than  the  suc- 
cession of  high-priests,  whom  the  Scripture  commonly 
calls  xp^oTovQ,  anointed ;"  and  so,  too,  Tertullian  and 
Theodoret  (Rosenm.  ad  loc).  The  anointing  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  i.  e.  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anoint- 
ing oil  (Exod.  xxix,  21 ;  xxviii,  41,  etc),  though,  accord- 
ing to  Kalisch  on  Exod.  xxix,  8,  and  lightfoot,  follow- 
ing the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  difference  consists 
in  the  abmidant  pouring  of  oil  (pX*^)  on  the  head  of  the 
high-priest,  f¥om  whence  it  was  drawn  with  the  finger 
into  two  streams,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  X,  while  the 
priests  were  merely  marked  with  the  finger  dipped  in 
9il  on  the  forehead  (H^^).    But  this  b  probably  a  late 


invention  of  the  Rabbins.  The  anointing  of  the  high- 
priest  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2,  ^  It  is  like  the 
precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the 
skirts  of  his  garments."  The  composition  of  this  anoint- 
ing oil,  consisting  of  myrrh,  dnnanKm,  calamnw,  cassia, 
and  olive  oil,  is  prescribed  Exod.  xxx,  22-25 ;  and  its  use 
for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  anointing  the  priests, 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited, 
on  pain  of  being  "  cut  off  from  his  people"  The  manu- 
facture of  it  was  intrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apoth- 
ecaries (Neh.  iii,  8).  But  this  oil  is  said  to  have  been 
wanting  under  the  second  Temple  (Prideaux,  i,  151; 
Selden,  cap.  ix).    See  Anouctucg  Oiu 

2.  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  JreM,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  passed  to  his  successor  at  his  death.     This 
dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins  constantly 
note,  the  breastplait,  the  ephod  with  its  curious  girdle, 
the  rcbe  of  the  ephod,  the  mitre,  the  hroidered  coat  or 
diaper  tunic,  and  the  girdle^  the  materials  being  g<^ 
blue,  red,  crimson,  and  fine  (white)  linen  (Exod.  xxviii). 
To  the  above  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  draw- 
ers (Lev.  xvi,  4)  of  linen ;  and  to  make  up  the  numba 
eight,  some  reckon  the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate 
(j^'^X)  separately  from  the  bonnet;  while  others  reckoo 
the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately  from  the 
ephod.    In  Lev.  viii,  7-12,  there  is  a  complete  account 
fi  the  putting  on  of  these  garments  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  consecration  and  that  of  his  sons. 
It  there  appears  distinctly  that,  besides  the  girdle  com- 
mon to  all  the  priests,  the  high-priest  also  wore  the  ca- 
rious girdle  of  the  ephod.    Of  these  eight  articles  of  mt- 
tire,  four,  viz.  the  coat  or  tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches, 
and  the  bonnet  or  turban,  n^S^TS,  instead  of  the  mitre, 
r&32ra  (Josephus,  however,  whom  Biihr  follows,  calls 
the  bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  name  of  rSSSp.    See 
below),  belonged  to  the  common  priests.    It  is  well 
known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  the  king  b  in 
like  manner  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  his  head- 
dress; and  how  in  Penia  none  but  the  king  wore  the 
cidariiy  or  erect  tiara.    Bfthr  compares  also  the  apices 
of  the  flamen  Dialis,    Josephus  speaks  of  the  robes  (I  v- 
ivfiara)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the  tunics  and  girdles 
of  the  priests,  as  forming  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  Temple 
( War,  vi,  8, 3).   Aaron,  and  at  his  death  £leazar  (Numb. 
XX,  26,  28),  and  their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood, 
were  solemnly  inaugurated  into  their  office  by  bein^ 
dad  in  these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  seven  successive 
dajrs.    From  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the 
sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and  lost)  was 
wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  garments  was  deemed 
the  official  investiture  of  the  office    Hence  the  robes, 
which  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyrcanus  deposited  in  the  Bft- 
ris,  which  he  built  on  purpose,  were  kept  by  Herod  in 
the  same  tower,  which  he  called  Antonia,  so  that  they 
might  be  at  his  absolute  disposal    The  Romans  did  the 
same  till  the  government  of  Yitdlius,  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, when  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored  to 
the  Jews  (iln&xv,  11,4;  xyiii,4,3). — Smith,  s.  v.    Tak- 
ing the  articles  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the  order  in 
which  they  would  naturally  be  put  on,  we  have 

(1.)  The  "breeches"  or  drawers,  D''p33p,  miknetkn\ 
of  linen,  covering  the  loins  and  thighs,  for  purposes  of 
modesty,  as  all  the  upper  garments  were  loose  and  flow- 
ing. Their  probable  form  is  illustrated  by  the  subjoined 
cut,  ftom  Braun  {De  Vesfitu  Sacerdotutn  Hebraorum,  p. 
364),  who  calls  attention  to  the  bands  (Talmud,  D^S3Q3) 
for  drawing  the  top  together,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
opening  either  before  (n''"»5n  M''^,  apertura  ad  pu^ 
denda)  or  behind  (^Spdfl  {^"^S,  apertura  ad  omim). 

(2.)  The  inner  "coat,"  rjPtS,  httto'neth,  was  a  tunic 
or  long  shirt  of  linen,  with  a  tesselated  or  diaper  pat- 
tern, like  the  setting  of  a  stone  (j^adr),  tashbets\  "  broi- 
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tatA'y  The  nttioiDed  cot  ((bo  fnm  Bntm,  p.  878) 
wOl  UatTMe  iu  probable  form  (not  diB^reot  tnia  tbtl. 
itf  the  ordinary  Oriental  under-gument),  with  its  aleercs 
and  mode  of  (utcning  ■round  tbe  neck.     See  Coat. 


"Broldsnd  Coat"  oi  Ljucd  worn  by  xhe  Prieeti. 

Ql.)  The  girdle,  USSM,  ainrt',  also  of  linen,  waa  wound 
rramd  the  body  Kvnal  timta  from  the  breast  down- 
ward^  and  the  ends  hung  down  lo  the  ankln.  It*  fonn 
nd  mode  of  wearing  maj  be  illuatnted  by  the  aubjoio- 
«d  ntta  (bum  &mun,  p.  404).    See  Giriilb. 

(t)Tbe"™fc,"  Wo,oirf/',oflhoephod,  Thi«  wm 
of  Lnlenor  tnaterial  to  the  ephod  itielf,  being  all  of  blue 
(»B.  (1),  which  imfdied  it«  being  only  of  "  woven  work" 
(yyt  rreS'Q,  xuix,  32).  It  wai  worn  immediately 
iiader  tlie  epbod,  and  was  longei  than  IL  though  not  bo 
W  I*  tlx  bntideied  coot  OI  tonic  (yatin  r-:n3),  ac- 


le  Llu( 


Ulrdla  of  ibe  Priest*. 


cording  to  moat  stalemenu  (Mhr.  Winer,  KalUch,  ete.). 
Nor  da  the  Sept.  explanation  of  h^ST3,  roSiipiK,  ami 
Jo«ephuB'«  description  of  It  (  War,  v,  5,'?),  seem  to  oul- 
w^h  the  reasnne  given  by  BHhr  for  thinking  that  the 
robe  only  came  down  to  the  knee*,  for  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  robe  should  thus  have  swept  the  ground. 
Neither  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  rieeves  of  the  tunic, 
of  white  diaper  linen,  were  the  oiily  parts  of  it  which 
were  viable,  in  the  case  of  the  high-priest,  when  hr 
wore  the  blue  robe  over  it;  for  the  blue  nib«  had  ■»> 
sleeves,  but  only  slits  in  the  aides  far  the  aims  to  come 
thniugh.  It  had  a  hole  for  the  head  to  pan  through, 
with  *  border  round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing renL  The  shirt  of  thb  robe  had  b  remarkable  trim- 
mini;  of  pomegnnalee  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
bell  of  gold  between  each  pomegranate  alternately.  The 
belli  were  to  >^ve  a  sound  when  the  high-priest  went  in 
and  came  out  of  the  Holy  PUce.  Joaephus,  in  the  A  n- 
liguUiti,  givfs  no  expluulion  of  the  use  of  the  bells.but 
merely  speaks  of  the  studied  beauty  of  their  appeanuiee. 
In  his  Jriciik  War,  however,  he  tells  us  that  the  belln 
sigiiifled  thunder,  and  the  pomegranates  lightning.  Fur 
Philu's  very  curious  ohaervations,  see  Ligbtfoot's  Wvrh, 
ix,  25.  Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  very  distinctly 
explain  it  (Ecclus.  xlv),  who,  in  his  de«ription  of  the 
hiBh-priest's  attire,  seems  chiefly  impressed  with  it» 
beauty  and  magnificence,  and  says  ot  this  trimmings 
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"lie  caiii|iajH«d him  wilh poinpj:rT*'i>t«i ■n't  ^i't'  niany 
gfildcn  bells  round  »bou[,  that  ta  he  went  there  might 
be  k  Bound,  and  «  noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  Temple,  for  ■  memorial  to  the  chihlren  or  his  peo- 
ple." Perhaps,  however,  he  means  to  intimate  that  the 
use  of  the  bells  was  to  gire  notice  lo  Ihe  people  outside 
when  the  hi>;h-priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, as  Wliiatoii,yatalilus,arHl  many  others  hat's  aiip- 
puMd.    See  Robe. 

(5.)  The  r^iAod;  l^GX,  consisted  of  two  parta,  of  which 
one  covered  the  bai^k,  and  the  other  the  front,  L  e.  the 
breast  and  up|ie/  part  of  the  body,  like  the  tirvtfii^  of 
tJie Greeks  (see  Smith, Z<ii:r.o/^nfi}Utrtn,s. v. Tunica). 
These  were  claeiied  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two 
large  onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  six  of  the 
names  i^  the  tril>e3  of  Israel.  It  was  further  united  by 
a  "curious  girille"  of  gold,  blue,  pur|ile,  scarlet,  and  Hne 
twined  linen  round  the  waist.  Upon  it  was  placed  the 
breastplate  ofjurigment,  which  in  fact  was  ■  part  of  Ihe 
epfaod,  being  included  in  the  term  in  such  passages  as  1 
8am.ii,2Hi  xiv,  3;  3xiii,t),  and  was  fastened  to  it  just 
above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  Linen  ephods 
were  also  worn  by  other  priests  (I  Sam.  juii,  IS),  by 
Samuel,  who  wss  only  a  Levile  (I  Sam.  ii,  18),  and  by 
David  when  briuging  up  tbe  ark  (S  Sam.  vi,  U>  The 
expression  for  wearing  an  epbod  is"frir('n(with  a  linen 
ephod."  The  ephod  was  also  frequently  used  in  Ihe 
iilolatroufl  worship  of  the  Israelites  (see  Judg.  viii,27; 
xvii,  &,  etc.).    See  Ephod. 

(6.)Thc6™Hypfc/e,lKJn,cAo'«ji«i,oT,ss  it  is  further 
named,  verses  15,  29,  30,  the  breastplate  of  judgmeni, 
UB^a  I'^'^'T'  Xoytiov  Tiif  ^pi'mwc  (or  tk  'piBl^i)  in 
the  Sept^  only  in  ver.  4  mpurrliSiev.  It  was,  like  the 
inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail,  and  the  ephod, 
of  "  cunning  work,""  aon  HiUSQ  (Vnlg.  opat  plumari' 
tautnAaiitjiliBaaria).  See  EHBROtiiEit.  Thebieast- 
plate  was  originally  two  spans  long  and  one  span  bruad, 
but  when  doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it 


Tlie  Hlgh-prleat's  Bieastpi.atx.    (From  Brsnn,  Dr  Vatita 
SaardUvm  Hiftrimmni,  p.  4SS-S.) 

1.  The  y6n,  thfihm  (lit-  omonimf),  orpectoral  gorgat 
llseir,  with  Its  [our  rings,  ft,  nijau,  laMasIA'  (lit.  •nt* 
or  .lenets),  consUintlng  the  Ins'd'e, »,  when  pal  on.  bo- 
iTig  then  folded  down  bnekwHrd  aain. 

%  The  ptsle  of  twelve  gems,  set  In  gold,  r,  attw^hod  to  Ute 
Kdcd  backing  at  tbe  upper  edge:  with  lis  two  gold 
wreslhen  chains,  d,  nibaSp  pi^Ta":!?  ((Aa(f»  qfeorM}, 
to  bonk  Its  upper  coraera' to  the  shouliler-  " 
epbud,as  st/,flg.B;  0  '       '       ....... 
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tKiwd  to  the  lowar  eamtn  ot  the  p1«t«  far  pi 
Umngh  ibe  utbei  two  rlngi  ofihe  haeii,  and  Lhen 
III  Ihn  Up-ringfl  of  tbe  ephod,  u  %l  ff,  Ae  5. 
1.  The  ErsoD  (q.T,)>vltb  IbebreaitpkleTuHrled,  ai 


WB  mvn.     It  ITU  Tnlcned  at  the  (op  ring*  and  by 

chiina  of  wresihen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  etaiia  on  the 
duolden,  and  beoealh  with  two  other  rings  and  a  lace 
of  blue  to  two  coiTHipODdiag  linga  in  the  ephod,  to  keep 
il£zHl  in  its  plan,  above  the  curioiu  gmlJe.  But  the 
mint  remarkable  andnraat  important  part  of  ihubceaM- 
plale  irere  tbc  twelve  precious  atonea,  set  iu  four  rows, 
Ihn*  in  ■  row,  thus  Dormponding  to  the  twelve  tribes, 
tad  divided  in  the  aame  mamiei  as  CbeiT  campa  were, 
each  NoDe  having  the  name  of  one  of  the  childiEn  of 
Imel  engraved  upon  it.  Wbetbei  the  order  followed 
tbe  ages  of  the  sons  of  Imel,  or,  as  eeema  moat  piohable, 
the  ordo-of  tbc  encampmentjinay  be  doubted;  biit,iui- 
kaa  aome  appropriate  diatinct  symboUsm  of  the  diOeitnt 
Qiba  be  found  in  the  namea  of  the  precious  stoaea,  the 
qneaiioa  oui  scarcely  be  dedded.  According  to  the 
SepL  aod  Jcoephua,  and  in  accordance  with  the  lan- 
gnage  of  iicriptiire,  it  was  these  aEones  which  consti- 
Uited  the  L'rim  and  Thummim,  nor  does  the  notion  ad- 
mcmted  by  GeseniuB  after  Spencer  and  others,  that  these 
names  deiignated  two  little  images  placed  between  the 
Mda  of  tbe  breaatplale,  seem  to  ma  on  any  sufficient 
ground,  in  ^te  of  the  Egyptian  analogy  bruu^^ht  to 
bear  upon  it.  (For  an  account  of  the  image  of  Thmei 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  see  Kaljsch't 
ncae  oa  Eiod.  xxviii;  Hengslenberg'E  f^jn/jA  and  the 
Boakt  ofMotat  Wilkinaon'B  Eg^pliam,  ii,  27,  etc)  Jo- 
sephna'a  opinion,  on  tbe  other  hand,  improved  upon  by 
the  rabMiis,a8  to  tbe  manner  in  which  the  Monea  gave 
oa£  the  oracular  answi 


Mfgean  equally  deetiuite  of  probabiLiiy.  It  seems  to  be 
far  simplnt,  and  moat  in  agreement  with  the  different 
•ooatmta  of  inquiriea  made  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (1 
&in.iir,S,18,i9;  xxiti,!,4,9,ll,12i  xxviii,6;  Judg. 
XX,  38;  2  Sam.v,  S3,  etc),  to  suppose  that  the  answer 
was  given  aim|dj  by  the  Wonl  of  the  Lord  to  the  high- 
fvicM  {ciiinp.John  xi,61),when  he  had  inquired  of  the 
l.onl,elolheal  with  the  ephod  and  Iseastplale.  Soch  a 
rirw  agrees  with  the  true  notion  of  tbe  breastplate,  of 
which  it  was  not  tbe  leading  chaiacteriglic  lo  tc  oracu- 
lar (as  the  term  Xoytiov  suppfwes,  and  as  is  by  many 
tbooi^t  to  be  intimated  by  the  deecriptive  addition  "of 
jad^mrait,"  L  e.  as  they  undeialand  it, "  decifflon"),  but 
mly  an  incidental  privilege  connected  with  ita  fnnda- 
tnental  meaning.  What  that  meaning  was  we  team 
fntD  Exod.xxvjii,gD,whei«  w«resd,"AarDn  shall  bear 
th«  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  bis  heart 
befiae  Iha  Lord  continually."  Now  t:f  DS  ia  thejodi- 
ctal  BoitaiKe  by  which  any  one  ia  either  Justified  or  con- 
danrnd.  In  prophetic  viaion,  as  in  aceiul  Oriental  life, 
tbe  sentence  of  jostificalion  waa  often  expreaeed  by  tbe 
natmc  of  the  robe  worn.  "  He  hath  clothed  me  with 
tbe  garments  of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the 
nbe  of  righteouaneta.  aa  a  brid^room  deckelh  himaell' 
with  oniaments,  and  aa  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her 
jew«la"  (laa.  Ixi,  10),  ia  a  gnod  illustration  of  this;  comp. 
lxi>,3L  In  like  manner,  in  Rev.  iii,  6;  vii,9:  xix,l4,ete., 
ibe  white  linen  robe  expresH*  the  righteooanetfi  or  Jusli- 
ficaciiin  of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion  may 
bese«ninEMh.vi,8,9,andonthecon[iarTver.l2.  Tbe 
•dditim  of  precious  sConea  and  costly  ornaments  expreaa- 
SB  gkiry  beyond  simple  jostiflcation.  So,  in  Iss,  Ixii, 
3,  "  Thm  ahah  be  a  crown  of  glury  in  the  hand  of  the 
x]iitii,aiid  a  royal  diadem  in  tbe  hand  of  thy  God."  Ex- 
actly tbe  same  lymboliain  of  glory  u  angned  to  the 
pRdooa  stones  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jeiuaslem 
(Bet.  xjd,  11, 12-21),  a  pasasge  which  lies  together  with 
»i»g-lfy  jbrce  the  arrsngonent  of  the  tribes  in  their 
aaot  and  that  of  the  precioos  stones  in  the  breastplate. 
Bm,  siomirer,  the  bigh-prieat  being  a  representative 
yam^e,  the  fiatunefl  of  the  whole  people  would  moat 
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properiy  be  indicated  in  his  person.  A  Btrilcing  instance 
of  this,  in  connection,  coo,  with  symbulical  ilrc»,isiobe 
foundinZech.  iii;  "Now  Joshua  (the  iiigli-priesi.ver.  1) 
was  clothed  with  filthy  garmenU  and  stood  before  the 
angeL  And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that 
stood  before  him,  saying.  Take  away  the  filthy  garments 
from  him.  And  unto  him  be  said.  Behold,  I  have  caused 
thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee 
with  change  of  ralmenL  And  I  odd,  Let  them  set  a 
fair  mitie  (^''IS)  upon  hi*  head.  So  they  set  a  fair 
mitre  upon  bis  head,  and  clothed  him  with  garmenla." 
Here  the  priest's  garments,  D'lia,  and  tbe  mitre,  ex- 
pressly typify  the  reslwed  righleousnees  of  the  nation. 
Hence  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  bieast- 
[^te  of  right  Hiusness  or  Judgment,  resplendent  with  the 
aame  precious  stonea  which  aymbcilize  the  glory  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-pricat,  who  was 
then  saidlobear  the  Judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel 
upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by  symbols  the 
acceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  (he  sacrificial  func- 
tions of  the  bigh-priesL  The  sense  of  the  symbol  is 
thus  nearly  identical  with  such  psassgea  asNiunb.xxiii, 
21,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ia  ex- 
plained by  such  expreselDns  as  ^l^ilt  '*3"'"B  "HIK  ^lS«p, 
"Arise,Bhine;  for  thy  lightis  come"(l™.li,l'>  Thum- 
mim expresses  alike  complete  prosperity  and  complete 
innocence,  and  so  fails  in  exactly  with  the  double  notion 
of  light  (Isa.  Ix,  1 ;  Ixii,  1,2).    The  privilege  of  receiving 

end  state  of  Israel  symbolized  by  tbe  priest's  dteas  Ihat 
the  promise  in  Isa.  liv,  IS,  "Ail  thy  children  shall  be 
taught  of  the  Lord,"  does  to  the  preceding  description, 
"  I  will  lay  thy  stonea  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy  Ibun- 
dstions  with  sapphires,  and  1  will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders 
of  pleasant  8[one8,"ver.ll, 12;  comp.  also  ver.H  and  IT 
(Heb.).  It  is  obvious  to  add  how  entirely  this  view  ac- 
cords with  the  blessing  of  Levi  in  DeuL  xxxiil.  S,  where 
Levi  ia  called  God's  holy  one,  and  God's  Thummim  and 
L'rim  are  said  lo  be  given  to  him,  because  he  came  out 
of  the  trial  so  clear  in  his  integrity.  (See  also  Bar.  v,  2.) 
See  Bbeahtplatk. 

(7.)  The  "  bonnet,"  HSaW,  PiigbaaK;  -wtt  a  lurban 
of  linen  covering  the  head,  but  not  in  the  particular  form 
which  that  of  the  high-priest  aesumed  when  tJie  mitn 
was  added  to  iL    See  BoNNin'. 

(8.)  The  last  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest  ia  the 
mifriF,  rClXC,  milmt'phtl/i,  or  upper  turban,  with  ita 
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Ponn  of  the  Pr(«Mlj  Tarbui  of  the  Behrewe,  u  enipeDd- 

ed  and  ae  vorn.  (From  Brian,  ut  nttL  p.  US.) 
Itold  pUte,  engraved  with  "  Holin«n  to  the  Lord,"  T^Mn- 
ed  to  it  by  »  rililxm  of  blue.  Jomphus  eppliea  the  ume 
Heb.t*nn  (jianvai/ifOrtcyU'thetmbtia  of  the  coromon 
prieata  u  well,  but  uys  that  in  addition  to  this,  utdsewn 
upon  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest  had  another  tuitian 
of  blue  -.  that  baud»  this  he  had  oulHde  the  turban  ■ 
Driple  erown  ofgold,confli9ting,  that  ia,  of  three  rimaoDe 
above  the  other,  and  terminating  at  the  top  in  *  kind 
or  conical  cup,  like  the  inTErt«d  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoa- 
cyamui.  Joeephua  doobtleae  gireiatnie  account  of  the 
high-prieet's  tuitian  aa  worn  in  his  day.  It  may  tairly  be 
conjectured  that  the  crown  was  appended  when  IheAa- 
■nonasana  united  the  temporal  monarchy  with  the  prieat- 
hood,  and  that  thii  uraa  continued,  though  in  a  modifin] 
ahape,  after  the  aovereignty  w«a  taken  bom  them.  Jo- 
aephua  alao  deacribea  the  iriraXai',  the  tamina  or  gold 
plate,  which  he  says  covered  the  forehead  of  the  high- 
prieiL  In  .4n/.vii,3,S,he  aays  that  the  identical  gold 
plate  nude  in  the  days  of  Moeee  existed  in  his  time ;  and 
Whislon  adds  in  ■  note  that  it  waa  atill  preserved  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  Inacription  on  it  was  en- 
graved in  ttamaritan  characters  (Xnr.  iii,3, 6).  It  is  cer- 
tain that  K.  Elieier,  who  flourished  in  Hadrian's  reign, 
saw  It  at  Rome.  It  waa  doubtlesa  placed,  with  other 
apoila  of  the  Temple,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Cbmmodm.  These  apoils, 
however,  are  e^iecially  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric'a 
plunder  when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  carried  by 
(ienaeric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  Belisariua  to  Byzan- 
tium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the  warning 
of  a  .lew  the  emperor  ordered  thetn  back  (o  Jeniaakm, 
but  what  became  of  thetn  is  not  known  (Reland,  de  Spo- 
Uii  TmpK).     See  HlTRE. 

B.  Auon  had  peculiar  fiiiKtioM.  To  him  akme  it 
appertained,  and  he  alone  waa  permitted,  to  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the  Uood  of  the 
aiu-offering  on  the  niercy-eeac,  and  burnt  incense  with- 
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in  the  vail  (Lev.  xri).  He  ia  said  by  the  Talmodirii, 
with  whom  agree  Lightfoot,  8eUen,  Grotius,  Winer, 
BiUir,  and  many  others,  not  to  bare  warn  his  fall  pon- 
tiflcal  robta  on  the  occaoon,  but  to  have  been  dad  oi- 
tirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi,  4,  Si).  It  is  singula, 
however,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Josephus  says  that 
the  great  fast-day  waa  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  day  ■■ 
theye»r  when  the  high-priest  wore  all  hiarobea  [War, 
T,  5,  7),  and,  in  apiie  of  the  alleged  impropriety  of  his 
wearing  hia  eptendid  apparel  on  a  day  of  bqnjiiialion,Et 
seems  far  mote  probable  that  on  the  one  occasion  wbM 
he  perfonned  functions  pecidiar  to  the  high-priest  he 
should  hare  worn  his  full  drea.  Joeephus,  too,  coold 
not  have  been  mistaken  aa  to  the  (act,  witich  he  tepcMa 
(cant.  Ap.  it,  7),  where  he  says  the  high-piiesta  alooe 
might  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "  proprift  M 
cumamicti."  For  although  ffelden,  who  stimnou 
ports  the  Rabbinical  sUtement  that  the  high-print  od^ 
wore  the  four  linen  gannents  when  he  entered  the  Ho^ 
of  Holieo,  endeavors  to  make  Joeephus  aay  the  same 
thing,  it  is  impoamUe  to  twiat  his  words  into  this  mean- 
ing. It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Lev.  xvi  di^ 
tinctly  prescribee  that  Aaron  should  wear  the  four  prieil> 
ly  garments  of  linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out,  mi 
leave  them  in  the  Temple ;  no  otie  being  pment  in  the 
Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement  (rerse  17). 
Either,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Joaephus  this  law  was 
not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent  contivdiclion  by  supposing  that  in  canseqDence 
of  tlie  great  jealousy  with  which  the  high-priest's  robea 
were  kept  by  the  civil  power  at  tiiis  time,  the  cnslom 
had  arisen  for  him  to  wear  them,  not  even  always  on 
the  three  great  feativals  (-*■(.  iviii,  4,  8),  but  only  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation.  Clad  in  this  gorgeous  at- 
tire, be  would  enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  aH  Ibe 
people,  and,  after  having  perfonrted  in  secret,  as  the  law 
requires,  the  rites  of  expiation  in  the  lineD  drees,  he 
would  resume  hia  pontifical  robes,  and  so  appeal  again 
in  public  Thus  hia  wearing  the  robes  would  oialy 
come  to  be  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atonemeot; 
and  thia  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  probable  explanation.  In 
other  respects,  the  bigh-prieat  performed  the  functiane 
of  a  priest,  but  only  on  new  moons  and  other  great  feasts, 
and  on  such  solemn  occaHons  as  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  under  Solomon,  under  Zembbabel,  etc  See 
Atohkheht,  Day  or. 
4.  The  high-^eat  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the  law  of 
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tiie  mandayer,  and  his  Uking  sanctaaiy  in  the  cities 
of  refine.  The  manslayer  might  not  leave  the  city  of 
lefoge  during  the  lifetinie  of  the  existing  high-priest 
who  was  amnnted  with  the  holy  oil  (Nmnh.  xxxv,  25, 
28).  It  was  also  forbidden  to  the  high-priest  to  follow 
a  funeral,  or  lend  his  dothes  for  the  dead,  according  to 
ihb  precedent  in  Lev.  x,  6.    See  Manslateb. 

&  The  other  rtepects  in  which  the  high-priest  exer- 
eised  saperior  ftmctions  to  the  other  priests  arose  rather 
fipom  his  position  and  opporttmities  than  were  distinctly 
attached  to  his  office,  and  they  ccmsequently  varied  with 
the  personal  character  and  abilities  of  the  high-priest. 
Such  were  reforms  in  religion,  restorations  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  service,  the  preservation  of  the  Temple  from 
introsion  or  profanation,  taking  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical 
or  dvfl  a£bixB,  judging  the  people,  presiding  in  the  San- 
hedrim (which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Lightfoot  rarely 
to  have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions,  in  which 
we  find  the  high-priest  sometimes  prominent,  sometimes 
not  even  mentioned.  (See  the  historical  part  of  this 
siticle.)  Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most  natu- 
lally  and  usually  fell  to  his  share,  the  rule  of  the  Tem- 
|de,  and  the  government  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
ministered  there,  did  not  invariably  fall  to  the  share  of 
thelii^>^«t.  For  the  title  "Hulerrf  the  Hou»  of 
God,"  0^r(?ttrrTi'<a  "m,  which  osaaOy  denotes  the 
high-priest,  is  sometimes  given  to  those  who  were  not 
high-priests,  as  to  Pashur,  the  son  of  Immer,  in  Jer.  xx, 
1 ;  compare  1  Chron.  xii,  27.  The  Rabbins  speak  very 
frequently  of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest, 
whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often  acted  in  the 
high-priest's  room.  He  is  the  same  who  in  the  O.  T.  is 
called  "  the  second  pnesC*  (2  Rings  xxiii,  4 ;  xxv,  18). 
Tb^  say  that  Moses  was  sagan  to  Aaron.  Thus,  too, 
it  is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii,  2),  that 
Annas  was  sagan.  Ananias  is  also  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  sagan,  acting  for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii, 
2).  In  like  manner  they  say  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 
high-priest  and  sagan  in  the  time  of  David.  The  sagan 
is  also  very  frequently  called  Memtamek,  or  prefect  of 
the  Temple,  and  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  Temple  services  (Lightfoot,  passim).  If 
the  high-priest  was  incapacitated  from  officiating  by 
any  accidental  undeanness,  the  sagan  or  \ace-high- 
priest  took  his  place.  Thus  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  tells 
a  story  of  Simon,  son  of  Kamith,  that  "on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  expiation  he  went  out  to  speak  with  the 
king^  and  some  spittle  fell  up(m  his  garments  and  de- 
filed him :  therefore  Judah  his  brother  went  in  on  the 
d^  of  expiation,  and  served  in  his  stead ;  and  so  their 
mother  Kamith  saw  two  of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one 
day.  She  had  seven  sons,  and  they  all  served  in  the 
high-priesthood"  (Lightfoot,  ix,  85).  It  does  not  ap- 
pear by  whose  authority  the  high-priests  were  appoint- 
^  to  thor  office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel ;  but, 
as  we  find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhedrim.  The  in- 
stallation and  anointing  of  the  high-priest,  or  clothing 
him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was  the  formal  in- 
vestiture, is  ascribed  by  Maimonides  to  the  Sanhedrim, 
at  all  times  (Lightfoot,  ix,  22). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  usual  age  for  entering 
upon  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  according  to  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  17,  is  conmdered  to  have  been  twenty 
years  (by  the  later  Jews  thirty.  Numb,  iv,  8 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiii,  2),  thoc^h  a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  appears 
by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  Idgh-priest  at 
the  age  of  sevoiteen.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the 
Jost,  could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a 
^nld  at  bis  father's  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev. 
xxi,  no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  officiate  at  the  al- 
tar. Moses  enumerates  eleven  blemishes,  which  the 
Tafannd  expands  into  142.  Josephus  relates  that  An- 
tigoniw  mutilated  Hyrcanus's  ears,  to  incapacitate  him 
br  heag  restored  to  the  high-priesthood.    Illegitimate 


birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the  high-priesthood,  and  the 
subtlety  of  Jewish  distinctions  extended  this  illegitima- 
cy to  being  bom  of  a  mother  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive by  heathen  conquerors  (Josephus,  c  Apiony  i,  7). 
Thus  Eleazar  said  to  John  Hyrcanus  (though,  Josephus 
says,  falsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to  re- 
sign the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  b^  a  cap- 
tive, and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev.  xxi,  18, 
14,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and  similar  disqual- 
ifications. For  a  frdl  account  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject the  reader  is  referred  to  Seklen's  learned  treatises 
De  SwxxsskmSmSy  etc,  and  De  Success,  in  Ponitf,  Ehrm- 
or. ;  and  to  Prideaux,  ii,  806.  It  was  the  universal  opin- 
ion oi  the  Jews  that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest, 
which  became  so  common,  was  unlawful.  Joseph.  {A  nt. 
XV,  8)  says  that  Antiochus  Emphanes  was  the  first  who 
did  this,  when  he  deposed  jSim  or  Jason ;  Aristobulus, 
who  deposed  his  brother  H3rTcanus  the  Second;  and 
Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priesthood  from  Ana- 
nelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus  the  Third.  See  the  story 
of  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  Ant.  xix,  6, 4. 

IL  The  theological  view  of  the  high-priesthood  will 
be  treated  under  the  head  of  Priest.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  indicate  the  consideration  of  the  office,  dress, 
functions,  and  ministrations  of  the  high-priest,  as  typical 
'of  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  set* 
ting  forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  GospeL  This  has  been  done  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  ooca- 
sionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  Rev.  i,  18, 
where  the  tro^iffniQ,  and  the  girdle  about  the  paps,  are 
distinctly  the  robe,  and  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod, 
characteristic  of  the  high-priest  It  also  embraces  all 
the  moral  and  q>iritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  mtended 
by  such  symbols.  Philo  (De  vUd  Afosis),  Origen  (^o- 
miL  in  Levii.)f  Eusebtus  {Demonsi,  Evang.  lib.  iii),  Epi- 
phanius  (cont.  Melchized,  iv,  etc.),  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(jOrai.  i,  EUa  Cretens.  and  Comment,  p.  195),  Augustine 
(QucbsL  in  Exod,),  may  be  cited  among  many  others  of 
the  ancients  who  have  more  or  less  thus  treated  the 
subject  Of  modems,  BMhr  {Sgmbolik  des  Mosaischen 
CuUus)y  Fairbaim  (Typology  of  Script. \  Kalisch  (Cow- 
ment.  on  Exod.),  have  entered  fully  into  this  subject,  both 
^m  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  point  of  view. 

HI.  The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1727  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
chronologers,  and  a  succession  of  about  88  high-priests, 
beginning  with  Aaron,  and  ending  with  Phannias.  **  The 
number  of  all  the  high-priests  (says  Josephus,  A  nt.  xx, 
10)  from  Aaron  .  ^  .  until  Phanas  .  .  .  was  83,"  where 
he  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  them.  They  nat* 
urally  arrange  themselves  into  three  groups — (a.)  those 
before  David ;  (6.)  those  from  David  to  the  Captivity ; 
(c)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  two  former  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  latter;  but  for  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  only  the 
authority  of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  occasioned  no- 
tices in  profane  writers. 

(a.)  The  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who  are  dis- 
tinctly made  known  to  us  as  such  are,  1.  Aaron ;  2.  Ele- 
azar; 8.  Phinehas;  4^  Eli;  5.  Ahitub  (1  Chron.  ix,  11 ; 
Neh.  xi,  11 :  1  Sam.  xiv,  8) ;  6.  Ahiah ;  7.  Ahimelech. 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  be- 
fore his  father,  and  so  was  not  high-priest  Of  the 
above  the  first  three  succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wil- 
derness (Lev.  x).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between  the 
death  of  Phinehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli,  what  led  to 
the  transference  of  the  chief  priesthood  from  the  line  of 
Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and  whether  any  or  which 
of  the  descendants  of  Eleazar  between  Phinehas  and 
Zadok  (seven  in  number,  viz.  Abishua,  Bukki,  Uzzi,  Zer- 
ahiah,  Meraioth,  Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests, 
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we  have  no  positive  means  of  determining  from  Scrip- 
ture. Judg.  XX,  28  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
priest  at  Shiloh,  and  1  Sam.  i,  8, 9  finds  £U  high-priest 
there,  with  two  grown-up  sons  priests  under  him.  The 
only  clew  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by  which  it 
appears  tiiat  Phinehas  was  6th  in  suocessiiHi  from  Levi, 
while  £11,  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  generation  as 
Samuel's  grandfather,  would  be  10th.  Joeephus  asserts 
(^n^  viii,  1, 3)  that  the  father  of  Bukki— whom  he  calls 
Joseph,  and  (^Ant.  v,  11, 5)  Abiezer,  L  e.  Abishuar— was 
the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's  line  before  Zadok. 
This  is  a  doubtful  tradition,  since  Josephus  does  not  ad- 
here to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his  5th  book,  where 
he  makes  Bukki  and  Uzzi  to  have  been  both  high- 
priests,  and  Eli  to  have  succeeded  Uzzi ;  or  in  book  xx, 
10,  where  he  reckons  the  high-priests  befcfe  Zadok  and 
Solomon  to  have  been  thirteen  (a  reckomng  wl^ch  in- 
cludes apparently  all  Eleazar's  descendants  down  to  Ahi- 
tub),  and  adds  Eli  and  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar, 
whom  he  calls  Eli's  grandson.  If  the  last  of  Abishua's 
line  died  leaving  a  son  or  grandson  under  age,  Eli,  as  the 
head  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  might  have  become  high- 
priest  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  he  might  have  been  ap- 
])ointed  by  the  elders.  His  having  judged  Israel  40  years 
(1  Sam.  iv,  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  If  Ahi- 
ah  and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  name  of  the 
same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers,  since  both 
were  sons  of  Ahitub.  Of  the  high-priests,  then,  before 
David's  reign,  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  been 
high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone.  The  bearing 
of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times  from  the  Exodus 
to  David  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
As  in  the  parallel  list  of  the  ancestors  of  David  (q.  v.), 
we  are  compelled  by  the  chronology  to  count  as  incum- 
bents of  the  office  in  regular  order  the  four  others  who 
are  only  named  in  Scripture  as  lineal  descendants  of  the 
pontifical  family.  The  comparative  oversight  of  these 
incumbents  receives  an  explanation  from  the  nature  of 
the  times.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of 
God,  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Aaron's  successors 
of  this  first  group,  was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  a  fact  that  marks  the  strong  influence  which 
the  temporal  power  already  had  in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs, 
since  Ephraim  was  Joshua's  txibe,  as  Judah  was  David'a 
(Josh,  xxiv,  30,  33 ;  Judg.  xx,  27,  28 ;  xxi,  21 ;  1  Sam.^ 
i,  3, 9, 24 ;  iv,  3, 4 ;  xiv,  3,  etc ;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  60).  This 
strong  influence  and  interference  of  the  secular  power 
is  manifest  throughout  the  subsequent  history.  This 
first  period  was  also  marked  by  the  calamity  which  be- 
fell the  high-priests  as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its 
capture  by  the  Philistines.  This  probably  suspended 
all  inquiries  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were  made 
before  the  ark  (1  Chron.  xiii,3;  comp.  Judg.  xx,27;  1 
Sam.  vii,  2 ;  xiv,  18),  and  must  have  greatly  diminished 
the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on  whom  the  largest 
sharo  of  the  humiliation  expressed  in  the  name  Ichabod 
would  naturally  fall.  The  rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet 
at  this  very  time,  and  his  paramount  influence  and  im- 
portance in  the  state,  to  the  entire  eclipsing  of  Ahiah 
the  priest,  coincides  remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the 
ark,  and  the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thummim. 
(b.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with  the 
unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two  priests  in 
the  reign  of  David,  apparontiy  of  nearly  equal  author- 
ity, viz.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1  Chron.  xv,  11 ;  2  Sam. 
viii,  17).  Indeed  it  is  only  from  the  deposition  of  Abi- 
athar, and  the  placing  of  Zadok  in  his  room  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ii,  36),  that  we  learn  certainly  that  Abiathar  was 
the  high-priest,  and  Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son 
of  Ahitub,  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi,  8),  and  the 
first  mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chron.  xii,  28,  as  "  a  young 
man,  mighty  in  valor,"  who  joined  David  in  Hebron  af- 
ter Saul's  death,  with  22  captains  of  his  father's  house. 
It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  after  the  death  of  Ahim- 
elech, and  the  secession  of  Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may 
have  made  Zadok  priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest's 


robes,  and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  fnend  Abi- 
athar and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok  (who,  per- 
haps, was  the  means  of  attaching  to  David's  cause  the 
4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priests  that  came  under  J»- 
hoiada  their  captain,  ver.  26, 27),  by  appointing  them  to 
a  joint  priesthood :  the  first  place,  with  the  ephod,  and 
Urim  and  Thummim,  remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was 
in  actual  possession  of  them.    Certain  it  is  that  from 
this  time  Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantiy  named  to- 
gether, and,  Bingulariy,  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.    We  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a  certain  point  the  division  of 
the  priestiy  offices  and  dignities  between  them,  coin- 
ciding as  it  did  with  the  divided  state  of  the  Levitical 
worship  in  David's  time.    For  we  leani  fnm  1  Chron. 
xvi,  1-7, 37,  compared  with  89,  40,  and  yet  more  dis- 
tincUy  from  2  Chron.  i,  8,  4, 5,  that  the  tabemade  and 
the  brazen  altar  made  by  Moses  and  Bezaleel  in  the  wil- 
derness were  at  this  time  at  Gibeon,  while  the  aric  waa 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  separate  tent  made  for  it  by  David. 
See  Gibbon.    Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  In^thren 
the  priests  were  left  ^'  before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon" 
to  offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord  (1  Chron.  xvi,  39, 40).    It  is  therefore  obvi- 
ous to  conclude  that  Abiathar  had  special  charge  of  the 
ark  and  the  services  connected  with  it,  which  agrees  ex- 
acUy  with  the  possession  of  the  ephod  by  Abiathar,  and 
his  previous  position  with  David  before  he  became  king 
of  Israel,  as  well  as  with  what  we  are  told  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
34,  that  Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  counsel- 
lors next  to  AhithopheL     Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ari^  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  be- 
fore the  ark,  both  well  suit  his  office  of  counsellor.    Abi- 
athar, however,  forfeited  his  place  by  taking  part  with 
Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and  Zadok  was  made  high- 
priest  in  his  place.    The  pontificate  was  thus  again  con- 
solidated and  transferred  permanently  fivm  the  line  of 
Ithamar  to  that  of  Eleazar.     This  is  the  only  instance 
recorded  of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (which  be- 
came common  in  later  times,  especially  under  Herod  and 
the  Romans)  during  this  second  period.     It  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the  sin  of 
Eli's  sons  (1  Sam.  ii,  iii). 

Another' considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  the 
historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the  second  group 
is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest  at  the  dedication  of 
Sobmon's  Temple :  Joeephus  (yln^  x,  8, 6)  asserts  that 
Zadok  was,  and  the  Seder  Olam  makes  him  the  high« 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.     Otherwise  we  might 
deem  it  very  improbable  that  Zadok,  who  must  have 
been  very  old  at  Solomon's  accession  (being  David's  con- 
temporary), should  have  lived  to  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign;  and,  moreover,  1  Kings  iv,  2  distinctly  asserts 
that  Azariah,  the  son  of  Zadok,  was  priest  under  Solo- 
mon ;  and  1  Chron.  \n,  10  tells  us  of  an  Azariah,  grand- 
son of  the  former,  "  he  it  \b  that  executed  the  priest's 
office  in  the  Temple  that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem," 
as  if  meaning  at  its  first  completion.    If,  however,  either 
of  these  Azariahs  (if  two)  was  the  first  high-priest  <^ 
Solomon's  Temple,  the  non-mention  of  him  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  where  one  would 
most  have  expected  it  (as  1  Kings  viii,  3, 6, 10, 11, 62 ;  2 
Chron.  V,  7, 11,  etc),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solo- 
mon— ^the  civU  power — ^would  be  certainly  remarkable. 
Compare  also  2  Chron.  viii,  14, 15. 

In  constructing  the  list  of  the  succession  of  priests  of 
this  group,  our  method  must  be  to  compare  the  genea- 
logical list  in  1  Chron.  vi,  8-15  (AY.)  with  the  notices 
of  high-priests  in  the  sacred  history,  and  with  the  list 
given  by  Josephus,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  ac- 
cess to  the  lists  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Jerusalem, 
testing  the  whole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary- 
rules  of  genealogical  succession.  Now,  as  regards  tbe 
genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  something  de- 
fective ;  for  whereas  from  David  to  Jechoniah  there 
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Vi  kings,  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there  are  bat  18 
priestSL    Moreoyer,  the  passage  in  question  is  not  a  list 
of  high-priests,  bat  the  pedigree  of  Jehozadak.    Then, 
agtin,  while  the  pedigree  in  its  first  six  generations  from 
Zadok  inclusive  seems  at  first  sight  exactly  to  suit  the 
history— for  it  makes  Amariah  the  sixth  priest,  while 
thehktocy  ^  Chron.  xix,  11)  teUs  us  he  liyed  in  Jehosh- 
aphat's  rdgOy  who  was  the  sixth  king  from  David,  in- 
dosive;  and  while  the  same  pedigree  in  its  last  five  gen- 
endons  sIbo  seems  to  suit  the  history — ^inasmuch  as  it 
places  Hillfi^h,  the  son  of  Shallum,  fourth  from  the  end, 
ind  the  histoiy  tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
the  fourth  king  from  the  end— yet  is  there  certainly  at 
Jeist  one  great  gap  in  the  middle.    For  between  Ama- 
lith,  the  high-priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shal- 
lam,  the  father  of  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah*s 
j&ga—an  interval  of  about  240  yean — there  are  but  two 
names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  these  liable  to  su^icion 
from  thdr  rqtrodudng  the  same  sequence  which  occurs 
in  the  earlier  port  of  Uie  same  genealogy — Amariah, 
Ahitnb,  Zadok.    Besides,  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jo- 
iephiu,  at  least  not  under  the  same  names.    This  part, 
tl^refore,  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for  our  purpose.   But 
the  liistorical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five  names 
for  this  interval,  viz.  Jehoiada,  in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah 
and  Joash,  and  probably  stiU  earlier;  Zechariah,  his  son ; 
Azariihjin  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  Urijah,  in  the  reign  of 
AluB;  and  Azaiiah,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.     If,  in 
the  genealogy  of  1  Chron.  vi,  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have 
been  aocidoitally  tran^Kieed,  as  is  not  impossible,  then 
the  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
voold  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chron.  vi,  18, 14.   Putting  the 
additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  deducting  the 
two  fuspidous  names  fix>m  the  genealogy,  we  have  16 
high-priests  indicated  in  >Scripture  as  contemporary  with 
the  20  kings,  with  room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more 
in  the  history.     Turning  to  Josephus,  we  find  his  list  of 
17 high-priests  (whom  he  reckons  as  IS  [Ant.  xx,  10], 
as  do  also  the  Rabbins)  in  places  exceedingly  corrupt,  a 
cormptioa  sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one  name  aid- 
l^ing  to  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  (as  in  Axiora- 
mns),  sometimes  apparently  by  substituting  the  name 
of  the  contemporary  king  or  prophet  for  that  of  the 
higb-priest,  as  Joel  and  Jotham  (both  these,  however, 
nofirmed  by  the  Rabbinical  list).    Perhaps,  however, 
Sodeas,  who  corresponds  to  Zedekiah,  in  Uie  reign  of 
Amaziah,  in  the  <S«fer  Okmi,  and  Odeas,  who  correqwnds 
to  Hoehaiah,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to  the 
same  Jewish  chronicle,  may  really  represent  high-priests 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved  in  Scripture.   This 
vonki  bring  up  the  number  to  17,  or,  if  we  retain  Aza- 
riah as  the  father  of  Seraiah,  to  18,  which,  with  the  ad- 
ditioa  of  Joel  and  Jotham,  finally  agrees  with  the  20 


Beviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group,  the 
ffAfwmg  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents : 
(L)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from  Shiloh,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  effected  by  David,  and  consolidated  by  the  building 
of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Solomon.  (2.)  The  organ- 
izition  of  the  Temple  service  under  the  high-priests, 
and  the  division  of  the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses, 
who  resided  at  the  Temple  during  their  term  of  service 
— oD  which  necessarily  put  great  power  into  the  hands 
of  IB  able  high-priest  (8.)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
^vm  the  dynasty  of  David,  ahd  from  the  worship  at  Je- 
nBalem,  and  the  setting  up  oif  a  schismatical  priesthood 
at  Dan  and  Beersheba  (1  Kings  xii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  xiii, 
9,  etc).  (4.)  The  overthrow  of  the  usurpation  of  Atha- 
liah, the  daughter  of  Ahab,  by  Jehoiada  the  high-priest, 
whose  near  rdationship  to  kmg  Joash,  added  to  his  zeal 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated 
km  to  head  the  revolution  with  the  force  of  priests  and 
Leritea  at  his  command.  (5.)  The  boldness  and  success 
with  which  the  high-priest  Azariah  withstood  the  en- 
cnachments  of  the  king  Uzziah  upon  the  office  and 
ftmrtions  of  the  priesthood.   (6.)  The  repair  of  the  Tem- 


ple by  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash;  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  services  by  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hez- 
ekiah ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
the  religious  reformation  by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Jo- 
siah. See  Hilkiah.  (7.)  In  all  these  great  religious 
movements,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by  Je- 
hoiada, it  is  remarkable  how  ^e  civil  power  took  the 
lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the  Temple  ser- 
vice, Solomon  who  directed  the  building  and  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  the  high-priest  being  not  so  much  as 
named ;  Jehoshaphat  who  sent  the  priests  about  to  teach 
the  people,  and  assigned  to  the  high-priest  Amariah  his 
share  in  the  work ;  Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reforma- 
tion, and  urged  on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levites; 
Josiah  who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  no 
opposition  to  the  idolatries  of  Manasseh  by  the  high- 
priest,  and  we  know  how  shamefully  subservient  Urijah 
the  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahaz,  actually  building  an 
altar  according  to  the  pattern  of  one  at  Damascus,  to 
displace  the  brazen  altar,  and  joining  the  king  in  his 
profane  worship  before  it  (2  Kings  xvi,  10-16).  The 
preponderance  of  the  dvil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
as  a  historical  fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
high-priests,  seems  to  be  proved  firom  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  high-priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar^adan,  and  slain  at 
Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zephaniah, 
the  second  priest  or  sagan,  after  the  burning  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred  vessels  (2  Kings 
XXV,  18).  His  son  Jehozadak  or  Josedech  was  at  the 
same  time  carried  away  captive  (1  Chron.  vi,  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem  between  the  times 
of  David  and  the  exile  was  about  424  years,  which  gives 
an  average  of  something  more  than  twenty-three  years 
to  each  high-priest.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
instance  is  recorded  after  the  time  of  David  of  an  in- 
quiry by  Urim  and  Thummim  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  Lord's  vriU.  The  ministry  of  the  prophets  seems  to 
have  superseded  that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g.  2 
Chron.  XV ;  xviii ;  xx,  14, 15 ;  2  Kings  xix,  1, 2 ;  xxii, 
12-14;  Jer.  xxi,  1, 2).  Some  think  that  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim ceased  with  the  theocracy ;  others  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Israel  into  two  kingd(nns.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
have  expected  the  restoration  of  it  (Neh.  vii,  65),  and  so 
perhaps  did  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Biacc  iv,  46 ;  comp. 
xiv,  41),  while  Josephus  afiirms  that  it  had  been  exer- 
cised for  the  last  time  200  years  before  he  wrote,  viz.  by 
John  Hyrcanus  (Whiston,  note  on  ^n^.  iii,  8 ;  Prideaux, 
Connect,  i,  150, 151).  It  seems,  therefore,  scait^y  true  to 
reckon  Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the  marks  of  God's 
presence  with  Solomon's  Temple  which  was  wanting  to 
the  second  Temple  (Prid.  i,  188, 144,  sq.).  This  early 
cessation  of  aiuwers  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  though 
the  high-priest's  ofiice  and  the  wearing  of  the  breast- 
plate continued  in  force  during  so  many  centuries,  seems 
to  confirm  the  notion  that  such  answers  were  not  the 
fundamental,  but  only  the  accessory  uses  of  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment. 

(c.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty -three  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third  group, 
during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor  altar,  nor 
ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech,  as  it  is  written 
in  Haggai  (i,  1, 14,  etc),  who  should  have  succeeded  Ser- 
aiah, lived  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon.  The  pontif- 
ical office  revived  in  hb  son  Jeshua,  of  whom  such  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  1  £sdr.  and  Ecdus. ;  and  he  therefore 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  third  and  last  series,  honora- 
bly distinguished  for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  Zerub- 
babel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  and  restoring  the  dilap- 
idated commonwealth  of  Israd.  His  successors,  as  far 
as  the  0.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada, 
Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.    Of  these  we  find 
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EliAsbib  hindering  rather  than  seconding  the  zeal  of  the 
devout  Tirshatha  Nehemiah  for  the  obeervance  of  God's 
law  in  Israel  (Neh.  xiii,  4,  7) ;  and  Johanan,  Joeephus 
teUfl  us,  murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in 
the  Temple,  which  led  to  its  further  profanation  by  Ba- 
goees,  the  general  of  Artaxerxes  linemon's  army  (Ant. 
xi,  7).  Jaddua  was  high-priest  in  the  rime  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  Concerning  him,  Joeephus  relates  the 
story  that  he  went  out  to  meet  Alexander  at  Sapha 
(probably  the  ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the  head  of  a  proces- 
sion of  priests;  and  that  when*  Alexander  saw  the  mul- 
ritude  dothed  in  white,  and  the  priests  in  their  linen 
garments,  and  the  high-priest  in  blue  and  gold,  with  the 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  gold  plate,  on  which  was  the 
name  of  God,  he  stepped  forward  alone  and  adored  the 
Name,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high-priest  {Ant, 
xi,  8, 5).  Josephus  adds  many  other  particulars  in  the 
same  connection ;  and  the  narrative,  though  sometimes 
disputed  as  savoring  of  the  apocryphal,  derives  support 
firom  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  especially  the  leni- 
ency of  Alexander  toward  the  Jews.  See  Albxandbb 
THE  Grisat.  It  was  the  brother  of  this  Jaddua,  Manaa- 
seh,  who,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was,  at  the 
request  of  Sanballat,  made  the  first  high-priest  of  the 
Samaritan  temple  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (See  on 
this  whole  period,  Uerzfeld,  Getch,  d.  Volkes  Israel,  1865, 
i,  868  sq.) 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I,  his  son,  and  he 
again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to  whom  is 
usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.T. 
(Prid.  Connect,  i,  545).  Of  him  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach, 
speaks  in  terms  of  most  glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  1,  as- 
cribing to  him  the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  Tem- 
ple, with  other  works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high- 
priest  Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being  under 
age,  £leazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him.  The  high- 
priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being  that  under 
which  the  Sept  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  have 
been  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken  from  Aristeas 
{A  nL  xii,  2).  This  transUition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Greek,  valuable  as  it  was  with  reference  to  the  wider 
interests  of  religion,  and  marked  as  was  the  providence 
which  gave  it  to  the  world  at  this  time  as  a  preparation 
for  the  approaching  advent  of  Christ,  yet,  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood,  was  a  sign, 
and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their  decay.  It  marked 
a  growing  tendency  to  Hellenism  utteriy  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Accordingly, 
in  the  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar's  rival  nephews,  Jesus 
and  Onias,  we  find  their  very  names  changed  into  the 
Greek  ones  of  Jason  and  Menelaus,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  feature  of  rival  high-priests  we  find 
one  of  them,  Menelaus,  strengthening  himself  and  seek- 
ing support  from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the  Jew- 
ish party  by  offering  to  forsake  their  national  laws  and 
customs,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  build- 
ing of  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  these 
apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavor  to  conceal  their  cir- 
cumcision when  stripped  for  the  games  (1  Maoc  i,  14,15 ; 
2  Mace,  iv,  12-15 ;  Joseph.  i4fi^  xii,  5, 1),  show  the  length 
to  which  this  spirit  was  carried.  The  acceptance  of  the 
spurious  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Onion  from  Ptole- 
my Philometor  by  Onias  (the  son  of  Onias  the  high- 
priest),  who  would  have  been  the  legitimate  high-priest 
on  the  death  of  Menelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another  striking 
indication  of  the  same  degeneracy.  By  this  flight  of 
Onias  into  Egypt  the  succession  of  high-priests  in  the 
family  of  Jozadak  ceased;  for  although  the  Syro-Greek 
kings  had  introduced  much  uncertainty  into  the  succes- 
sion, by  deposing  at  their  will  obnoxious  persons,  and 
appointing  whom  they  pleased,  yet  the  dignity  had  nev- 
er gone  out  of  the  one  family.  Alcimns,  whose  Hebrew 
name  was  Jakim  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  12),  or  perhaps  Jachin 
'^  'Ihron.  ix,  10 ;  xxiv,  17),  or,  according  to  Ruffinus  (ap. 


Selden),  Joachim,  and  who  was  made  high-priest  by  An- 
tiochus  Eupator  on  Menelaus  being  put  to  death  by  him, 
was  the  first  who  was  of  a  different  family.  One,  says 
Josephus,  that  ^  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  bat 
not  of  this  famil}^'*  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish  institu- 
tions, infused  a  new  life  and  oonsistenfT*  into  the  {mest- 
hood  and  the  national  religion,  and  enabled  them  to 
fulfil  their  destined  course  till  the  advent  of  Christ,  wai 
the  cruel  and  impolitic  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes.  This  thoroughly  aroused  the  piety  and  national 
spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  drew  together  in  defence  of  their 
Temple  and  country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  at^ 
tached  to  their  national  institutions.  The  result  was 
that  after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostasy  and  crimes  of  the 
last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  seven 
years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of  Alcimus,  his 
no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new  and  glorious  succes- 
sion of  high-priests  arose  in  the  Asmonaaan  family,  who 
united  the  dignity  of  civil  rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  in- 
dependent sovereigns,  to  that  of  the  high-priesthood. 
Josephus,  who  is  followed  by  Lightfbot,  Selden,  and 
others,  calls  Judas  Maccabsus  ^  high-priest  of  the  na- 
tion of  Judah"  (i4nt  xii,  10, 6),  but,  according  to  the  far 
better  authority  of  1  Mace  x,  20,  it  was  not  tiU  after  the 
death  of  Judas  Maccabeus  that  Alcimus  himself  died, 
and  that  Alexander,  king  of  Syria,  made  JcHiathan,  the 
brother  of  Judas,  high-priest  Joeephus  himself,  too, 
calls  Jonathan  the  "  first  of  the  sons  of  Asmonaras,  who 
was  high-priest"  (I^/e ,  1).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Judas  may  have  been  elected  by  the  pec^le  to  the  oflSce- 
of  high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Syrian  kings.  The  Asmoniean  family  were  priests  of 
the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
(1  Chron.  xxiv,  7),  whose  return  from  captivity  is  re- 
corded 1  Chron.  ix,  10;  Neh.  xi,  10.  They  were  prob- 
ably of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  though  this  cannot  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty;  and  Josephus  tells  us  that  he 
himself  was  related  to  them,  one  of  hia  ancestors  hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first  high- 
priest  of  the  house.  The  Asmonnan  dynasty  lasted 
firom  RC.  153  till  the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great  Ar- 
istobulus,  the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother  of  Ma- 
riamne,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in- 
law,  B.C  85.  The  independence  of  Judna,  under  the 
priest-kings  of  this  race,  had  lasted  till  Pompey  took 
Jerusalem,  and  sent  king  Aristobulus  H  (who  had  also 
taken  the  high-priesthood  from  his  brother  Hyrcanus) 
a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Pompey  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the 
high-priesthood,  but  forbaid  him  to  wear  the  diadem. 
Everj'thing  Jewish  was  now,  however,  hastening  to  de- 
cay. Herod  made  men  of  low  birth  high-priests,  de- 
posed them  at  his  will,  and  named  others  in  their  room. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Archelaus,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans when  they  took  the  government  of  Judasa  into 
their  own  hands;  so  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  high-priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107 
years.  (Josephus  tells  us  of  one  Ananus  and  his  five  sons 
who  all  filled  the  office  of  high-priest  in  turn.  One  of 
these,  Ananus  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  king  Agrip- 
pa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  '^  James,  the  brother 
of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,"  to  be  stoned  [Ant,  xx, 
9, 1  ].)  The  N.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  of  these  later 
and  oft-changing  high-priests,  viz.  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
— the  former  high-priest  at  the  comm«icement  of  John 
Baptist's  ministry,  with  Caiaphas  as  second  priest;  and 
the  latter  high-priest  himself  at  our  Lord's  crucifiixion 
(see  Sommel,  De  Anna  et  Caiaphcty  Lund.  1772) — and 
Ananias  (erroneously  thought  to  be  the  Ananus  who  was 
murdered  by  the  Zealots  just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem), before  whom  Paul  was  tried,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii, 
and  of  whom  he  said,  **God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall"  The  same  Caiaphas  was  the  high-priest 
from  whom  Saul  received  letters  to  the  synagogue  at 
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DsmaKOs  (Acts  ix,  1, 14).  Both  he  and  Axumias  seem 
eertainly  to  have  presided  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that 
officially ;  nor  is  Ligfatfoof  s  explanation  (viii,  450  and 
484)  of  the  noention  of  the  high-priest,  though  Gamaliel 
and  his  son  Simeon  were  respectiyely  presidents  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  at  aU  probable  or  tatisfactory  (see  Acts  y, 
17,  etc).  The  last  high-priest  was  appointed  by  lot  by 
the  Zealots  from  the  course  of  prierts  called  by  Josephus 
Rniarhim  (probably  a  oormpt  reading  for  Jachim).  He 
is  thus  described  by  the  Jewish  histcorian.  **  His  name 
was  Phannias:  he  was  the  son  of  Samud,  of  the  village 
of  Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  number  of  the 
chief  fviests,  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  was  he,  scarce- 
ly knew  what  the  hi^^priesthood  meant.  Yet  did  they 
drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country,  and,  setting  him 
forth  in  a  borrowed  character  as  on  the  stage,  they  put 
the  sacred  vestments  on  him,  and  instructed  him  bow 
to  act  on  the  occasion.  This  shocking  impiety,  which 
to  them  was  a  subject  of  merriment  and  sport,  drew 
teaiB  from  the  other  priests,  who  beheld  from  a  distance 
their  law  turned  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  sub- 
Tersion  of  the  sacred  honors"  (  VTar,  iv,  8, 8).  Thus  ig- 
nominioasly  ended  the  series  of  high-priests  which  had 
stretched  m  a  scarcely  broken  line  through  more  than 
seventeen,  or,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  six- 
teen centuries.  The  Egyptian,  Assjrrian,  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires,  which  the  Jewish 
high-priests  had  seen  in  turn  overshadowing  the  world, 
had  each,  except  the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away 
and  died — and  now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was 
stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which 
be  served  laid  level  with  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 
But  this  did  not  happen  till  the  true  High-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
true  tabemade  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man, 
had  offered  his  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all,  and  had  taken 
Ins  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heav- 
eoi^  bearing  on  his  breast  the  judgment  of  his  redeemed 
pelade,  and  ccmtinuing  a  Priest  forever,  in  the  sanctuary 
which  shall  never  be  taken  down ! — Smith,  s.  v. 

Annexed  is  a  list  oi  the  high-priests  firom  Aaron 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  derived  iVom  the 
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83. 

Jeshna     ^  ? 

r640-?600 

84. 

Joiakim  JP 
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86. 
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400-3n 

87. 
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3& 
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89. 
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(Simon  1) 

819-808 

40. 
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(Manaseeh) 

860.834 
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4& 
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(Jason) 
Onias  IV 
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Jacimns 
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Simon  III 
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61. 

HyrcanusI 
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6S. 

Jndas 

106-106 

68. 

Alexander 

106-78 

64. 

Hyrcanus  II 

78-41 

66. 

Antigonos 

41-37 

66. 

(Ananeel) 

87-38 

67. 

(Aristobnlos) 

86 

68. 

(Jesus  I) 

86-88 

60. 

(Simon  IV) 

88-8 

60. 

(Matthias  I) 

8-4 

61. 

(Joazar) 

fB.C.  4-1 
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6S. 
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4 

68. 

(Jesus  U) 

4-8 

64. 

Annas 

(Ananus  I) 

7-81 

66. 

(l»hmae1 1) 

81-88 

66. 

(Eleazar  III) 

88-88 

67. 

(Simon  V) 
(Joseph  I) 

88-88 

68. 

Caiaphas 

8&-86 

60. 

(Jonathan  I) 

86-87 

70. 

(Theophilns) 
(Simon  VI) 
(Matthias  11) 
(Elionens) 

87-48 

71. 

48^13 

78. 

48-44 

78. 

44-48 

74. 

(Joseph  II) 

48 

76. 

Ananias 

(Ananias) 

48^ 

70. 

(TJonathan  11) 

77. 

(Ishmael  II) 

88-68 

78. 

(Joseph  III) 

68 

79. 

(Ananas  11) 

68 

80. 

(Jesos  III) 

68-68 

81. 

(Jesus  IV) 
(Matthias  111) 

66-00 

88. 

60-70 

83. 

(Pbannias) 

70 
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II. 


18. 
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SP. 
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Aaron 
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Phioebas 


Meraloth 


EU 
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Abiatbar 
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rjohanan 
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rAmariah 
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/  in 
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nJmikfab         Hflkfah 
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Aaron 

Eleazar 

Phioeas 

Abiezer 

Bnkki 

Osi 


Eli 
(Ahitnb) 

(Abiroelech) 
(Abiatbar) 


Zadoc 

Acbimas 

Azarias 


Joram 

Imos 

Axioramns 

Phideas 

Sudeas 

Juelns 

Jotbam 

Urias 

Nerias 
Odeas 
Sallnmus 
Blcias 


Sareas 
Josedec 
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Aaron 

Eleazar 

Phinehas 


B.O. 


Eli 
Ahitnb 


Abiatbar 


Zadok 

Abimaaz 

Azariah 

Jehoachash 

Jehoiarib 

Jehoebapbat 

Jeboiadah 

Pbadaiah 

Zedekiah 

Joel 

Jotbam 

Uriah 

Neriah 

Hosalah 

Shallnm 

Hilkiah 

Azariah 


Jehocadak 


1067-1619 

I619-n660 

fl680-ri688 

*1683-n466 

n466-n409 

n409L.n368 

fl368-n896 

n896-n838 

n888-ni88 


nie8-ii88 

1188-?1088 

?1088-1060 
1060-1018 


1018-7978 
?978-?966 
T966-?917 

»17-f887 

f887-884 

884-883 

883-838 

838-7887 

7837-7809 

7809-7n6 

7776-7748 

7748-7730 

7780-7700 

7700-7647 

7647-7634 

7684-7609 

7609-7698 

7608-688 

^88-7640 


Scriptures,  Josephus,  and  an  old  Jewish  chron- 
icle, the  Seder  Olctm,  Details  may  be  found  un- 
der their  respective  names. 

Highway  (usually  H^pQ,  metiZZaA',  or  [Isa. 
XXXV,  8]  bsftop,  mashd',  a  raued  road  [see 
Causeway]  for  public  use;  elsewhere  simydy 
n^k,  oVacA,  a  path,  or  'JJ'J'J,  de'rek,  oiSc,  a 
"twiy"  in  general ;  once  [Amos  v,  16]  |^^n,  chutSf 
outside).  Travellers  have  frequently  noticed  the 
lack  of  roads  in  Palestine.  Travel  and  transport 
being  all  performed  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den, which  usually  move  in  single  file,  the  most 
important  routes  are  only  rourked  by  narrow 
winding  paths;  and  the  soil  is  oiien  so  hard  as 
to  take  no  impression  from  the  feet  of  animals, 
so  that  the  eye  of  an  unpractised  traveller  there 
perceives,  even  upon  a  common  thoroughfare,  no 
evidence  that  others  have  passed  along  the  same 
way.  No  repairs  are  ever  made,  no  labor  em- 
ployed to  remove  obstacles. — Bitttow.  Hence 
the  striking  character  of  the  figure  by  which 
the  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  captives 
and  the  Messiah^s  advent  are  announced  as  the 
construction  of  a  grand  thoroughfare  for  their 
march  (Isa.  xi,  16;  xxxv,  8;  xl,  8;  Ixii,  10). 
The  Romans,  however,  during  their  occupancy 
of  Palestine,  constructed  several  substantial 
roads,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  ancient  itin- 
eraries, and  remains  of  which  subsist  to  this  day. 
De  Saulcy  (Dead  Sea,  i,  892)  fancied  he  discover- 
ed traces  of  the  old  Moabitish  highways  (Numb. 
XX,  17).    See  Road. 

Higuerra,  HiEBOimfus  Somanvs  de  la,  a 
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Spanish  Jesuit  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1538. 
He  established  his  reputation  by  fabricating  supposed 
histories.  Thus  he  composed  CromconeSf  fragments, 
which  he  announced  as  copies  of  MSS.  found  at  Worms, 
and  the  work  of  Flavins  Lucius  Dexter,  Marcus  Maxi- 
rous,  and  others,  purporting  to  throw  light  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Spain.  Father  Bivar,  who 
believed  these  chronicles  genuine,  added  a  commentary, 
and  published  them  at  Saragossa  in  1619.  They  were 
reprinted  at  Cadiz  (1627),  at  Lyons  (1627),  and  at  Mad- 
rid (1640,  foL).— Ticknor,  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit,  iii,  153; 
Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gmir,  xxiv,  658  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hilaire.    See  Hilarius. 

Hilali  Codes  or  the  O.  T.    See  Maituscripts. 

Hilaria,  a  festival  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  they  observed  in  the  Kalends,  April  8,  or  on 
March  25,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Cybele.  Its  name 
it  derived  from  the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  general 
mirth  and  joy.  The  citizens  went  in  processions  through 
the  streets,  carrying  the  statue  of  Cybele.  Masquerades, 
and  all  sorts  of  disguises,  were  also  permitted.  The  day 
preceding  the  festival,  in  contrast  with  the  festive  day 
which  was  to  foUow,  was  a  day  of  mourning.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that "  Cybele  represented  the  earth,  which 
at  that  time  of  the  year  begins  to  feel  the  kindly  warmth 
of  the  spring,  and  to  pass  from  winter  to  summer;  so 
that  this  sudden  transition  from  sorrow  to  joy  was  an 
emblem  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another.** — Broughton,  Biblioth,  JJistorico- 
Sacra,i,4M.     (J.H.W.) 

HilariftntiB,  a  youthful  martyr  of  the  2d  century, 
one  of  a  band  of  Christians  in  an  inland  town  of  Numid- 
ia  who  were  arraigned  before  the  Roman  proconsul  for 
attending  the  Christian  meetings.  The  proconsul  sup- 
posed that  the  child  would  be  easily  intimidated ;  but, 
when  threats  were  applied,  he  said,  "  Do  what  you 
please ;  I  am  a  Christian." — ^Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  152. 

Hilario  or  Hllariantis,  Q.  Julius,  an  ecclesiastic- 
al writer  of  the  4th  century.  We  have  no  details  con- 
cerning his  life,  as  none  are  g^ven  either  in  his  own 
works  or  in  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  consid- 
ered as  the  author  ofExpositum  de  die  Pcucha  et  Afensis, 
at  the  end  of  Lactantius's  works  (Par.  1712),  and  in  Gal- 
land,  BibL  Patrum  (vol.  viii,  app.  ii,  p.  745,  Venice,  1772, 
foL): — De  Mundi  Duratione,  or  De  Cursu  Temporumy 
first  published  by  Pithou  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Biblioth, 
Patrum  (Paris,  1579),  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  Gal- 
land,  viii,  235.  See^abricius,  BibUoth,  Lot,  med,  et  infim, 
aUtUiSf  iii,  251 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraU,  xxiv,  €i65. 

Hilarlon,  St.,  of  Palestine,  was  bom  near  Gaza 
about  291.  He  had  been  a  heathen,  but  at  Alexan- 
dria he  frequented  the  Christian  schools,  and  was  bap- 
tized there  in  806.  The  accounts  of  him,  which  abound 
in  incredible  stories,  are  to  the  following  purport :  Re- 
turning home  in  807,  he  gave  away  all  he  had,  and  re- 
tired to  a  desert  near  Magimi,  not  far  from  Gaza,  where 
he  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  Hb  protracted  fasts  and 
religious  Exercises  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint, 
and  attracted  a  large  number  of  disciples.  When  their 
numbers  became  too  great,  he  formed  colonies  of  them 
in  various  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  thus  estab- 
lished several  monasteries,  which  he  continued  to  visit 
and  govern.  Having  gone  to  Alexandria  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  St.  Anthony,  he  was  on  his  return 
reputed  to  work  miracles,  such  as  pivdudng  rain,  ridding 
the  country  of  snakes,  etc  An  attempt  having  been 
made  against  his  life  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  Hila- 
rion  retired  to  Libya,  and  afterwards  to  Sicily,  but  his 
miracles  everywhere  betrayed  him(!).  He  afterwards 
went  to  Epidaurus  (now  Raguse),  in  Dalmatia,  where  the 
legend  says  he  prevented  an  inundation  of  the  town.  To 
avoid  the  popularity  this  miracle  had  gained  him,  he  em- 
barked secretly  for  Cyprus  with  his  disciple  Hesychius, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paphoe.  Here 
again  he  was  discovered,  and  from  all  aides  they  brought 
-'-  '-  people  to  him,  whom  he  cured  by  the  laying  on  of 


hands.  He  died  in  the  island  in  871,  and  his  remains, 
brought  back  to  Palestine  by  Hesychius,  were  buried 
near  Magum.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  commemo- 
rates him  on  the  2l8t  of  October.  See  Jerome,  Vita  Hi^ 
larioni ;  Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecdes,  lib.  iii,  cap.  14 ;  Ub.  v,  cap. 
9;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints^yol  iii,  21  Oct;  Richard  et  G^ 
raud,  BibUoth,  Sacr, ;  Hoefer,  Nottv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxiv, 
666;  Taylor,  Ancient  Christanityy  i,  808,  809;  Neander, 
Ch,  I/isL  voL  ii ;  Fuhrmann,  Ilandwdrterb,  d,  Kircha^ 
Gesch,  8.  v.;  Tillemont,  if^vUi,  987. 

Hilaritis  Arelatenais,  St.  (Hiuunr,  bishop  or 
Arlrs),  was  bom  about  A.D.  403,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
at  an  early  age  attached  himself  to  Honoratus,  first  ab- 
bot of  Lerins.  When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  he 
accompanied  Honoratus  to  his  see  of  Aries,  but  sh<Ntly 
left  it  to  pursue  a  monastic  life,  removed  from  the  cares 
and  bustle  of  the  worid.  His  patron  Honoratus  dying 
A.D.  430,  Hilary  was  elected  bishop,  but  he  accepted  the 
office  with  great  reluctance.  In  discharging  ita  func- 
tions he  conducted  himself  as  an  humble  and  charitable 
man,  but  as  a  rather  severe  and  haughty  ecclesiastic. 
A.D.  455  Hilary  deposed  the  bishop  of  Vasontis,  Cheli- 
donius,  on  a  charge  of  having  violated  the  canon  law  in 
becoming  a  priest  notwithstanding  he  had  formerly  mar- 
ried a  widow,  Celidonius  referred  the  matter  to  pope 
Leo,  but  Hilary  refused  to  acknowledge  the  papal  juris- 
diction in  the  matter.  Pope  Leo,  jealous  of  his  own  aa> 
thority,  and  always  anxious  to  extend  his  power,  was 
very  wrathful  at  Hilary's  summaiy  proceedings,  nor 
could  Leo  be  appeased,  though  the  bishop  of  Aries  took 
a  journey  on  foot  to  Rome  in  order  to  set  matters  right. 
Each  saint  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  and  they  parted 
with  mutual  ill  will,  and  by  a  rescript  of  Valentinian  in 
'445,  the  metropolitan  of  Gaul  was  made  virtually  suborn 
dinato  to  the  papal  see.  Hilary  died  A.D.  449.  His 
works  extant  are,  Vita  Sancti  Nonorati,  a  panegyric : — 
Epistola  ad  Eucharium,  both  of  which  may  be  found  in 
BQ),  Max,  Pair.  vol.  viL  Waterland  attributes  the  com- 
position of  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  Hilary  (Treatise  on 
A  than.  Creed),  See  Cave,  Hist,  Lit, ;  Hook,  Ecd,  Biog, 
vi,  54;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  i,840;  Clarke, Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature^  ii,  191 ;  Waterland,  Works,  i,  8 ;  iii, 
214  sq. ;  Mihier,  Hist,  Ch,  Christ,  ii,  817 ;  Riddle,  Christ. 
Antiquities ;  Milman,  Latin  Christiamty,  i,  272  sq. 

Hilarina  Diacdnns,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  4th  century,  who  was  sent  by  pope  Liberi- 
us,  with  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  and  others,  to  ^esA  the  cause 
of  the  orthodox  faith  before  Constantius  at  the  Council 
of  Milan.  His  boldness  was  so  offensive  that  he  was 
scourged  and  banished  by  order  of  the  emperor.  He 
afterwards  supported  the  violent  opinion  of  Lucifer 
(q.  V.)  that  all  Arians  and  heretics  must  be  rebaptized 
upon  applying  to  be  restored  to  communion  in  the 
Church.  Two  ti^atises,  of  doubtful  authenticity,  are  as- 
cribed to  him :  (1.)  Comm,  m  Epist,  Pauli  (published 
often  with  the  works  of  Ambrose) ;  (2.)  Qfuest.  in  Vet, 
et  Nov,  Test,,  published  with  the  works  of  Augustine 
(Benedictine  ^t.  t.  iii,  App.).  The  Benedictine  editors 
of  Sl  Ambrose  inform  us  that  the  manuscripts  of  the 
^  Commentary*"  on  St  Paul's  Epistles  differ  considera- 
bly, and  that  in  some  parts  there  appear  to  be  interpo- 
lations of  long  passages.  This  commentary  is  said  by 
Dupin  to  be  ^  clear,  plain,  and  literal,  and  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  toxt  of  St  Paul  weU  enough ;  but  it 
gives  very  differ^t  explanations  from  St  Augustine  in 
those  places  which  concem  predestination,  provocation, 
grace,  and  free  wiU." — Lardner,  Works,  iv,  882 ;  Mosheim, 
Ch,  Hist,  cent  iv,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  48 ;  Dupin,  Ecdes,  Writ^ 
cent  iv ;  English  Cgclopcedia, 

Hilarina  Piotaviensls  (Hilary,  St.,  bishop  of 
Poitiers),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of 
Arianism  in  the  4th  century,  was  a  native  of  the  city 
whose  name  he  bears.  He  was  of  noble  descent,  but  a 
heathen.  Having  become  a  convert  to  the  Qiristian 
faith,  he  was  baptized,  together  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter.   He  was  subsequently  made  bishop,  about  850,  not- 
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vitltsUmding  hU  being  a  married  man.  In  856  he  de- 
fended Athanasius,  in  the  Council  of  Bezien,  against  Sa- 
taimnoa,  bishop  of  Aries  (said  to  have  been  an  Arian,  and 
to  have  held  oommunion  with  Ursatius  and  Valens).  For 
this  defense  he  was,  by  order  of  Constantius,  exiled  to 
Fhnrgia,  bat  he  sUU  continued  to  defend  the  principles 
of  the  Cborch  against  the  Eastern  bishops,  most  of  whom 
were  Ariana»  **  In  359  he  attended  the  Council  of  Seleu- 
da,  in  Isauria,  which  had  been  summoned  by  order  of 
Goostantius,  and  boldly  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity against  the  Arian  bishops,  who  formed  the  majority 
of  the  counciL  He  afterwards  foUowed  the  deputies  of 
the  ooundl  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  Constantins,  in  which  he  desired  permission  to 
di^Mite  publicly  with  the  Arians  in  the  emperor's  pres- 
oioe.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  opponent, 
the  Ariam,  it  is  said,  induced  the  emperor  to  send  him 
away  from  the  court ;  but  previous  to  his  departure,  Hi- 
larios  wrote  an  invective  against  Constantius,  in  which 
he  denounced  him  as  Antichrist,  and  described  him  as  a 
|«Ron  who  had  only  professed  Christianity  in  order  that 
he  might  deny  ChrisL  After  the  Catholic  bishops  had 
recovered  their  liberty  under  Julian,  Hilarius  assembled 
several  councils  in  Gaul  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
CathoHc  faith  and  the  condemnation  of  Arian  bishops. 
He  also  travelled  in  Italy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  used 
every  exertion  to  purify  the  churches  of  that  country 
from  aU  Arian  heresies.  When  Auxentius  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Yalentinian  in  864, 
Hilarius  presented  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  in  which 
he  denoimced  Auxentius  as  a  heretic.  Though  this 
chaxge  was  denied  by  Auxentius,  Hilarius  still  continued 
his  attacks  upon  him  for  heterodoxy,  and  created  so 
much  confusion  in  the  city  that  he  was  at  length  order- 
ed to  retire  to  his  own  diocese,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  367." 

In  theology,  Hilary  maintiuned  the  Athanasian  doc- 
trines with  so  much  vigor  that  he  acquired  the  name 
otMaUew  Arkmorum.  His  exegetical  writings  show 
evident  marks  of  the  influence  of  Origen.  Of  his  com- 
mentary oa  the  Psalms,  Jerome  says,  **/»  quo  opere  imi- 
iahts  Oriffenem,  nonmiUa  etiam  de  suo  addidit.'"  His  the- 
ological system  is  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  his  De 
Trvatalej  lib.  xi^  He  maintains  the  essential  oneness 
and  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  As  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  teaches  that  "faith  in  him  is  necessarily 
connected  with  confessing  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
to  know  this  is  sufficient.  If  any  one  ask  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  that  he  is 
through  him  and  from  him  through  whom  are  all  things ; 
that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  gift  to  believers, 
even  apostles  and  prophets  will  not  satisfy  such  a  per- 
son, for  they  only  assert  this  of  him,  that  he  is  {De 
TrimL  ii,  29).  He  does  not  venture  to  attribute  to  him 
the  name  of  God,  because  the  Scriptnre  does  not  so  call 
him  expressly,  yet  it  says  that  the  Holy  Spirit  searches 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  he 
partakes  the  divine  essence  (De  Tiinit,  xii,  55)."  His 
view  of  the  ho^  of  Christ  is  not  entirely  free  from  Do- 
eetism ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  human  soul,  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  idea  of  a  creature  includes  that  of  corpo- 
reity {Comnu  in  Matt,  v,  8).  As  to  predestination,  he ' 
**  emphatically  asserted  the  harmonious  connection  be- 
tween grace  and  firee-wiU,  the  poweriessness  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  yet  its  importance  as  a  condition  of  the  opera- 
tioD  of  divine  gnoe.  '  As  the  organs  of  the  human 
body,'  he  says  (De  Trmit,  ii,  85), '  cannot  act  without 
the  addiricm  of  moving  causes,  so  the  human  has,  indeed, 
the  capacity  for  knowing  God ;  but  if  it  does  not  receive 
through  faith  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  not  at- 
tain to  that  knowledge.  Tet  the  gift  of  Christ  stands 
open  to  all,  and  that  which  all  want  is  given  to  every 
one  as  far  as  he  will  accept  it.*  *  It  is  the  greatest  fol- 
ly,* he  says  in  another  passage,  *  not  to  perceive  that 
we  five  in  dependence  on  and  through  God,  when  we 
imagine  that  in  things  which  men  undertake  and  hope 
for,  they  m^  yentore  to  depend  on  their  own  strength. 


What  we  have,  we  have  ftom  God ;  on  him  must  all  our 
hope  be  placed'  (Comm,  m  Paa,  Ii).  Accordingly,  he  did 
not  admit  an  unconditional  predestination ;  he  did  not 
find  it  in  the  passages  in  Rom.  ix  respecting  the  election 
of  Esau,  commonly  adduced  in  favor  of  it,  but  only  a  pre- 
destination conditioned  by  the  divine  foreknowledge  of 
his  determination  of  will ;  otherwise  every  man  would  be 
bom  under  a  necessity  of  sinning  (Comm,  m  Pm.  hHi)." 

As  a  writer  Hilary  is  copious,  and  fertile  in  thought 
and  illustration,  but  often  turgid  and  obscure  in  style. 
A  pretty  full  analysis  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Clarke, 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature^  i,  802  sq.  The  chief 
among  them  are,  I,  Ad  Constantium  A  ugustum  Liber  Pri" 
miw,  written,  it  is  believed,  AD.  856,  to  demand  from 
the  emperor  protection  against  the  persecutions  of  the 
Arians : — 2.  Commentarius  (s.  Tractatus)  in  Erangelium 
Matthcei  (AD.  856),  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Origen :  it 
is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The 
preface,  quoted  in  Cassianus  {De  Incam,  vii,  24),  is  lost: 
— 3.  De  Sffnodis  Fidei  Catfiolicee  contra  A  rianoSy  etc, 
or  Epistola  (AD.  858),  explaining  the  views  of  the 
Eastern  Church  on  the  Trinity,  and  showing  that  their 
difference  from  the  Western  Church  lay  more  in  the  ex- 
pressions than  in  the  dogma: — 4. />c  Trinitate  Libri 
xii,  s.  Contra  Arianos,  s.  De  Fide,  etc  (A.D.  860),  his 
most  important  work,  and  the  first  great  controversial 
treatise  on  the  Trinity  in  the  Latin  Church:— 5. -4 rf 
Constaniium  A  ugrustum  Liber  secundus  (AD.  860),  a  pe- 
tition concerning  his  banishment,  and  a  vindication  of 
his  principles: — 6.  Contra  Constcmtium  Augusium  Lir 
her,  a  virulent  attack  against  Constantiius  which  has 
been  mentioned  above.  It  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
it  confines  the  creed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
proves  that  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Kombh  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  Protestant,  had  al- 
ready been  called  in  question  at  that  time : — 7.  Com- 
mentarU  (s.  Tractatus,  s.  Expoaitiones)  in  Paalmos,  gen- 
eral reflections  upon  the  spirit  of  different  psalms,  Mxit- 
ten  in  the  manner  of  Origen ; — 8.  Frafftnenta  JlUarii, 
containing  passages  from  a  lost  work  on  the  synods  of 
Seleucia  and  Ariminum,  etc,  first  published  by  Faber 
in  1598.  Some  of  his  works  are  lost,  and  others  have 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  The  works  of  Hi- 
larius have  been  published  by  Mirseus  (Paris,  1 544),  Eras- 
mus (Basel,  1523;  reprinted  1526, 1535, 1550, 1570),  GU- 
lot  (Paris,  1572;  reprinted,  with  several  improvements, 
1605,  1631,  1652);  by  Dom  Constant,  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (Paris,  1693,  deemed  by  some  the  best  edition),  the 
Marquis  de  Maffei  (Verona,  1730),  aifd  OberthUr  (1781- 
88,  4  vols.  8vo).  See  Vita  S.  HUarii,  operibus  ejus  a 
Dom.  Constant  coUectis  prcejixa ;  Gallia  Christiana,  vol. 
ii,  coL  1038 ;  Hist,  littir,  de  la  France,  voL  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  139 ; 
Cave,  Scriptores  Eccles,  i,  213 ;  TiUemont,  Afemoires,  vii, 
482;  Oudhi,  Script.  Ecclesiastici,  1,426;  CpMlieT,  Jlist.  des 
A  uteurs  Ecclisiastiques,  v,  1 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  One- 
rale,  xxiv,  660 ;  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biogr,  voL  ii ;  English  Cyclopcedia ;  Herzog,  Real-Ency' 
klopadie,  vi,  84  sq. ;  Domer,  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Chrisii,  i, 
1037 ;  Dupin,  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  cent  iv ;  Neander, 
History  of  Dogmas;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  396,  419, 
427,  559 ;  Waterland,  Works ;  Mosheim,  Eccles,  Hist,  i, 
248;  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  ii,  13,  151 ;  Shedd, 
Guericke's  Ch.  History,  p.  294, 822, 372 ;  MUner,  Hist.  Ch, 
Christ,  ii,  81 ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog,  vi,  46 ;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  MUman's  ed.,  ii,  820 ;  Schaff,  Hist.  Chr,  Church, 
iii,  589, 664, 959  sq. ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i,  899 ;  xi,  299 ; 
Lardner,  Works,  iv,  178;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities; 
Darling,  Cydop,  BOL  \,  1476 ;  Milman,  Hist,  Christian- 
ity, ii,  487  sq. ;  iii,  106, 286, 856 ;  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte ; 
Taytor,  Ancient  Christianity,  i,  228,  826;  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, July,  1858,  p.  241 ;  Brit,  and  For,  Evangel, 
/?«».Oct.l866,p.689. 

Hilarius  or  Hilams  I,  Pope,  or,  rather,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  a  Sardinian  by  birth,  and  succeeded  Leo 
the  Great  in  the  year  461.  **  He  had  been  employed  by 
Leo  in  important  affairs;  among  others,  he  was  sent  as 
legate  to  the  Robber  Council  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.)  in  449, 
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•gainst  the  Eotychians,  and  was  well  yened  in  matters 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  Chnrch,  which  he  dis- 
played great  zeal  in  enforcing.  He  mterfered  in  the 
dection  and  consecration  of  bishops  by  their  metro- 
politans in  France  and  Spain,  and  justified  his  interfer- 
ence by  allying  the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Rome 
over  aU  the  sees  of  the  West,  a  pre-eminence  which  he, 
however,  acknowledged,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  emperor's  favor.  He  also  forlMuie  bish- 
ops nominating  their  successors,  a  practice  which  was 
then  frequent.  He,  howeyer,  did  not  declare  elections 
or  nominations  to  be  illegal  merely  firom  his  own  au- 
thority, but  assembled  a  council  to  decide  on  those  ques- 
tions. Hilarius  died  at  Rome  in  467."  See  EngUsh 
Ct/clopacUOf  8.  V. ;  Bower,  HitL  of  the  Popes,  ii,  141  sq. ; 
JafTe,  Regeaia  PonL  Ram.  p.  48,  988. 

Hilary.    See  Hilarius. 

Hilda,  St.,  the  celebrated  abbess  of  Whitby,  was 
grand-niece  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  con- 
spicuous for  piety  and  devotion  to  the  Christian  faith 
fron\  the  age  of  thirteen.  When,  ailer  the  death  of  Ed- 
win, the  Northumbrians  Telapsed  into  idolatry,  Hilda 
withdrew,  probably,  into  East  Anglia,  but  returned  to 
Northumbria  on  the  accession  of  Oswald,  and,  devoting 
herself  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  founded  a  small  nunnery  on 
the  Wear.  She  subsequently  (about  A.D.  650)  became 
abbess  of  Heorta,  now  Hartlepool,  where  she  remained 
seven  years.  Oswy,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the 
gentle  and  virtuous  Oswald,  when  marching  to  defend 
his  throne  and  faith  agtunst  Penda,  the  pagan  king  of 
Mercia,  vowed  that  if  the  Lord  vouchsafed  to  him  the 
victory,  he  would  devote  to  his  service  in  holy  vir- 
ginity his  infant  daughter,  the  princess  Elfieda.  Hav- 
ing defeated  and  slain  his  dreaded  foe  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  Oswy,  in  pursuance  of  his  vow,  committed 
Elfleda,  with  princely  gifts  in  lands,  etc,  to  the  care  of 
Hilda.  Soon  afterwards  Hilda  purchased  ten  "hides'* 
of  land  at  Streoneshalb,  now  Whitby,  and  erected  a 
new  monastery,  in  which  she,  as  abbess,  took  up  her 
abode  with  her  royal  charge.  The  wealth  of  this 
monastery,  and  the  dignity  and  high  religious  char- 
acter of  Hilda,  made  it  the  most  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  among  iirhom  may 
be  mentioned  Hedda,  Wilfrid,  and  Cfedmon,  the  poet. 
Dugdale  (as  quoted  by  Mrs.  Jameson)  says  that  Hilda 
**  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  extension  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction  in  this  country,  and  opposed  with  all  her 
might  the  tonsure  of  priests  and  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter according  to  the  Roman  ritual."  She  died  in  No- 
vember, 680,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  was  succeeded 
as  abbeys  by  Elfleda.  Among  the  man'els  related  of 
her  are  that  a  nun  at  Hakenes  saw  angels  conveying 
her  soul  to  bliss,  and  that  certain  fossils  found  near 
Whitby  having  the  form  of  coiled  snakes  were  those 
reptiles  thus  changed  by  the  power  of  her  prayers. — 
Smith,  Rei.  o/Anc  Brit,  p.  348-47 ;  BuUer,  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Nov.  18;  Wright,  Biog,  Brit,  Lit.  (Anglo-Saxon 
Period),  see  Index;  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  p.  68-62.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Hildebert  op  Tours  (Hildebertus  Turonensis), 
in  1097  bishop  of  Mans,  and  in  1125  archbishop  of  Tours, 
was  bom  about  1055  at  Lavardin.  Though  accused  of 
licentiousness  before  his  admission  to  the  Church,  he  be- 
came one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing. During  the  time  of  his  being  bishop  of  Mans,  he 
and  his  church  suffered  much  from  the  contests  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus  and  Helie,  count  of  Mans;  nor  was  he  much 
more  fortunate  in  his  archbishopric,  for  he  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  Louis  the  Fat  because  he  refused  to 
dispose  of  his  Chmrch  patronage  as  the  king  desired : 
the  disagreement  was  at  last  settled,  and  Hildebert  re- 
stored to  favor.  He  wrote  with  great  severity  against 
the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Hildebert  had  great 
'^  independence  of  mind,  practical  sense,  and  a  degree  of 
tMnte  which  preserved  him  from  falling  into  the  vain  «)d 
>  discussions  of  his  contemporaries."    His  Trcuy 


taJtus  Phihsopkicus  and  his  MoraUs  PhUosophia,  whicb 
are  considered  his  best  productitms,  are  the  first  essa3rs  to- 
wards a  popular  system  of  theology.  He  died  A.D.  1134. 
His  epistles  and  sermons  were  quite  numerous;  they  are 
collected  in  the  best  edition  of  his  works.  Opera  tttm  ed" 
ita  guam  tnsdita,  studio  Beaugendre  (Benedictine,  Paris, 
1708,  foL).  See  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  oent  xi,  pt  ii,  ch. 
ii,  n.  74;  Vita  Hildeberti,  prefixed  to  his  worics  (com- 
plete list  of  his  works  to  be  found  in  Darling,  Cgdop, 
BibL  1  voL) ;  Gallia  Christiana,  U  xiv ;  Brockhaus,  Com^ 
versationS'Lexihon,yu,9l9;  Bayle,/fist.i>tof.p.454;  Ne- 
ander,  Ch,  Hist, ;  Neander,  HisL  Christ,  Dogmas,  p.  533 ; 
Fuhrmann,  Ilandw^rterb,  d,  ChristL  Religions  und  Kirch' 
engesch,  ii,  300  sq. ;  Tenneman,  Man,  ofPkUos,  p.  218. 

Hildebrand.    See  Gregory  YIL 

Hildegarde  or  Hildegardis,  abbess  of  St  Ru- 
pert's Mount,  on  the  Rhine,  was  bom  at  B^kelhein,  in 
Grcrmany,  A.D.  1098.  She  attracted  much  attention  by 
her  pretended  revelations  and  visions,  which  were  held 
to  b«  supernatural,  and  obtained  the  countenance  of 
Bernard  and  others,  and  at  last  the  approval  of  Euge- 
nius  lU  and  the  three  succeeding  popes,  together  with 
numerous  prelates.  She  wrote  Three  Boohs  of  Reckon 
Hons  (Coloniie,  1628):— L(/c  of  St.  Robert  c^ihiee  Epi^ 
ties,  various  Questions,  and  an  Exposition  of  St,  Ben»- 
dicfs  Rule  (all  Colon.  1566).  Most  of  them  may  also  be 
found  in  BibL  Max.  Patrum,  voL  xxiii  She  died  AJ>. 
1180.— Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  217,  586;  Mosheim,  Ck, 
Hist,  cent,  xii,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  71 ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  SaimtM, 
Sept.  17 ;  Broddiaus,  ConversationS'Lexihon,  vii,  921. 

Hildegonde,  a  female  saint  of  the  Romish  Church, 
whose  history  is,  in  fact,  a  satire  on  Romish  saintship. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Nuitz,  in  the  diocese 
of  Cologne,  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Her 
father  haWng  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  she 
accompanied  him,  dressed  in  man's  dothes,  under  the 
name  of  Joseph,  Her  father  dying,  however,  on  the 
way,  he  intrusted  her  to  a  man  who,  after  conducting 
her  to  Jerusalem  and  back  to  PtolemaLs,  abandoned  her 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  After  various  vicissitudes,  she 
came  back  to  Cologne,  entered  the  service  of  a  canon, 
and  finally,  in  1185,  retired  to  a  Cistercian  convent  near 
Heidelberg,  where  she  died  April  2(U1188.  She  was 
known  to  the  other  monks  only  as  Brother  Joseph,  and 
her  sex  was  not  discovered  until  after  her  death.  The 
Cistercians  commemorate  her  on  the  20th  of  ApriL  Her 
life  was  written  by  Oesarius  of  Heisterbach.  See  Bail- 
let,  Vies  des  SaitUs,  April  20;  the  Bollandists'  Acta 
Sand.;  Richard  et  Giraud,  BiUioth,  Sacrie;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  GSnerale,  xxiv,  675. 

Hildersham,  Arthur,  a  pious  and  learned  Puritan 
divine,  was  bom  at  Stechworth,  Cambridgeshire,  October 
6, 1568,  of  an  honorable  famdy.  He  was  brought  up  a 
papist,  and  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  but 
while  there  he  avowed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  cast  off  by  his  father.  The  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, a  distant  kinsman,  on  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, became  his  patron,  and  carried  him  through  the 
university.  In  1 587  he  was  settled  as  preacher  at  Ashby 
de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  where  (though  often  per^ 
secuted,  and  forced  to  change  his  dwelling)  he  lived  f<Nr 
the  most  part  of  forty-three  years,  with  great  success  in 
his  ministry,  beloved  and  revered  by  idl  classes.  He 
suffered  for  conscience'  sake  in  1598, 1605,  1611, 1612, 
1616,  and  1630,  being  repeatedly  silenced,  deprived,  cen- 
sured, and  fined  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds 
by  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  He  died  March  4, 
1631.  His  character  was  rich  in  Christian  excellence. 
His  published  works  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Eight 
lActures  on  John  iv  (2d  edit  Lond.  1682,  foL)  -.^Eight 
Sermons  on  Psa,  Ixxv  (1632,  foL) : — One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-two  Sermons  on  Psa,  Ii  (London,  1685,  foL) : — A 
Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  Supper : — 5«r- 

mons  on  Fasting,  etc.  (Lond.  1 633,  fol) Neal,  Hist,  of  the 

Puritans,  i,  329,  546 ;  Middleton,  Biog.  EvangeL  in,  25 ; 
Hook,  EccL  Biog,  vi,  70. 
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Sldesley*  Mask,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  in  1698  at  Murson,  Kent.  Educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  became,  in  1785,  after 
Siting  several  minor  poaitionB,  rector  of  Uolwell,  Bedford- 
shire, and  in  1755  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  died 
December  7, 1772.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptores  into  the  Manx  language.  See 
Weeden  Butler,  Life  ;  Hook,  EccL  Biog.  vi,  71. 

Hildreth,  Hosba,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Massachusetts,  January  2, 1782.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Hanraid  College  in  1805,  and  was  engaged  for  a 
uomber  of  years  in  teaching,  being  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Philtipe  Exeter  Academy  firom  1811  to  1825. 
He  had  studied  divinity  in  the  mean  time,  and  was  in- 
stalled minister  of  First  Parish,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  on 
leaving  Exeter  Academy.  His  liberal  views,  and  his 
posistence  in  exchanging  with  Unitarians,  caused  his 
separation  from  the  Essex  Association.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive pioneer  in  the  Temperance  reform.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1835.  He  was  the  author  of  various  essays 
and  sermons. — Sprague,  ^nna^f,  viii,  445. 

HUdul^  also  Hidulf,  op  St.  Idon,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  7th  century,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Trier  under  king  Pepin.  This  position 
be  rengned,  and  founded  a  monastery  in  the  Vogese 
mffnntainff.  Rettbei^  (^Kirchen'Gesch,  DeuUchL  i,  467 
sq. ;  522  sq.)  is  indinM  to  think  that  Hildulf  never  held 
a  bisbopric  Many  biographies  have  been  published  of 
hhn.— Herzog,  Beal-Encyldop,  vi,  96.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hi^en  (1  Chnm.  vi,  58).    See  Holon. 

Hilki'ah  (Heb.  CkUku/ah',  n'^phn,  portion  of  Je- 
horai  ;  often  in  the  prolonged  form  ChWdya'hu,  ^f^^p^H^ 
2  Kings  xviii,  18,26;  xxii,4,8, 14;  xxiii,4,24;  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  11 ;  2  Chron-  xxxiv,  9, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22 ;  Isa.  xxii, 
20;  xxxvi,  8, 32 ;  Jer.  i,  1 ;  Sept  XAciac),  the  name  of 
a  number  of  men,  all  priests  or  Levites. 

1.  The  son  of  Amzi  and  father  of  Amaziah,  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  Meiari,  son  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  vi,  45). 
aC  k>ng  ante  1014. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Hoeah,  of  the  family  of  Merari, 
appointed  by  David  as  a  doorkeeper  of  the  tabernacle 
(I  Chron.  xxvi,  11).     RC.  fAi.  1014. 

3.  The  father  of  Eliakim,  which  latter  was  overseer 
of  the  house  (Temple)  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  in- 
vasion (2  Kings  xviii,  18,  26,  37;  Isa.  xxu,  20;  xxvi, 
3).    &C  ante  713. 

4.  The  father  of  Gemariah  and  great-grandfather  of 
Klasah,  which  last  was  sent  with  a  message  to  the  cap- 
tives at  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix,  3).  B.C.  long  ante  587. 
He  was  possibly  identical  with  the  foregoing. 

5.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1). 
KC  ante  628. 

6.  Son  of  ShaDum  (1  Chron.  vi,  18;  Ezra  vii,  1),  or 
MeshuUaro  (1  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11),  and  father  of 
Azariah,  the  high -priest  who  assisted  Joeiah  in  his 
work  of  reformation  (2  Kings  xxii,  4-14 ;  xxiii,  4, 24 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  9-22;  xxxv,  8).  B.C.  623.  ''  He  is  es- 
pecially lemaricable  for  the  discovery  which  he  made  in 
the  house  of  the  lord  of  a  book  which  is  called  'The 
Book  of  the  Law*  (2  Kings  xxii,  8),  and  'The  Book  of 
the  Covenant*  (xxiii,  2).  That  thb  was  some  well- 
known  book  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expression" 
(Kitto).  "Kennicott  {Heb,  Text,  ii,  299)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  original  autograph  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch written  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found.  He  ar- 
gues from  the  peculiar  form  of  expression  in  2  Chron. 

xxxiv,  14,  mja  T^a  rr\rr^  niin  *ibd,  *the  book  of 

the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Moses  ;*  whereas  in 
the  fourteen  other  places  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  law  of 
Moses  or  the  book  of  Moses  is  mentioned,  it  is  either 
'the  book  of  Moses,'  or  '  the  law  of  Moses,'  or  '  the  book 
of  tbe  law  of  Moses.'  But  the  argument  is  far  from  con- 
dorire,  because  the  phrase  in  question  may  quite  as 
pfopcriy  agnify  '  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given 
throm^  Moees.'    Compare  the  expression  iv  x<H>^  /<^ 


9hov  (GaL  iii,  19),  and  m^O  T^  (Exod.  ix,  35 ;  ..^,,. 
29 ;  Neh.  x,  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  6 ;  Jer.  1, 1).  Though, 
however,  the  copy  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  Mo- 
ses's autograph  from  the  words  in  question,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  such,  from  the  (dace  where  it  was 
found,  viz.  in  the  Temple ;  and,  from  its  not  having  been 
discovered  before,  but  only  being  brought  to  light  on 
the  occasion  of  the  repairs  which  were  necessary,  and 
from  the  discoverer  being  the  high-priest  himself,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  particular  part  of  the 
Temple  where  it  was  found  was  one  not  usually  fre- 
quented, or  ever  by  any  but  the  high-priest  Such  a 
place  exactly  was  the  one  where  we  know  the  original 
copy  of  the  law  was  deposited  by  command  of  Moses, 
viz.  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  within  the 
vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut  xxxi,  9,  26"  (Smith). 
''That  it  was  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  the  opinion  of 
Joeephus,yon  Lengerke,  Keil,  Ewald,  HUvemick,  etc; 
but  others  think  it  was  only  part  of  that  collection,  and 
others  that  it  was  simply  a  collection  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances appointed  by  Moses,  such  as  are  given  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  especially  in  Deuteronomy.  The  ob- 
jection to  its  being  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  the  im- 
probability of  that  being  read  in  the  audience  of  the 
people  at  one  time,  as  was  this  book  (xxiii,  2) ;  and 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  it  probable 
that  what  was  read  to  the  people  was  the  book  of  Deu-« 
teronomy,  as  the  apparent  allusion  to  Deut.  xxix,  1,  and 
XXX,  2,  in  xxiii,  2, 8,  and  the  special  effect  which  the 
reading  of  the  book  had  on  the  king,  who  did,  in  conse- 
quence, just  what  one  impressed  by  such  passages  as 
occur  in  Deut.  xvi,  18,  etc,  would  be  likely  to  do.  At 
the  same  time,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  part  actually 
read  consisted  only  of  the  summary  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions in  Deuteronomy,  it  will  not  follow  that  that  was 
the  only  part  of  the  Pentateuch  found  by  Hilkiah ;  for, 
as  the  matter  brought  before  his  mind  by  Huldah  the 
prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii,  15  sq.)  respected  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  it  might  be  only  to 
what  bore  on  that  that  the  reading  spedaUy  referred. 
The  probability  is  that  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  was 
the  same  which  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests, 
and  was  to  be  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi,  9- 
26) ;  and  that  this  was  the  entire  body  of  the  Mosaic 
writing,  and  not  any  part  of  it,  seems  the  only  tenable 
conclusion  (Hengstenberg,  ^et/ro^,  ii,  159  sq.)"  (Kitto). 

7.  One  of  the  chief  priests  (contemporary  with  Je- 
shua  as  high-priest)  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zenibbabel  (Neh.  xii,  7).  His  son  Hashabiah  is  named 
in  ver.  21.     B.C.  536. 

8.  One  of  those  who  supported  Ezra  on  the  right 
hand  while  reading  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4). 
B.C.  cir.  410.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  he 
even  belonged  to  the  Levitical  family ;  the  date  of  the 
events  with  which  he  is  associated  seems  to  forbid  his 
identification  with  the  foregoing. 

Hill  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  original  words 
in  the  AutluTers.  of  the  Bible    See  Palestine. 

1.  GiXiah'y  Sn^^l^t  from  a  root  akin  to  'SZ^  to  he  highf 
which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or  humpish- 
ness.  A  word  involving  this  idea  is  peculiarty  applica- 
ble to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine,  and  from  it  are  de- 
rived, as  has  been  pointed  out  under  Gibeah,  the  names 
of  several  places  situated  on  hills.  Our  translators  have 
been  consistent  in  rendering  ffib^ak  by  "  hill ;"  in  four 
passages  only  qualifying  it  as  "  little  hill,"  doubtless  for 
the  more  complete  antithesb  to  "mountain"  (Psa.  Ixv, 
12 ;  Ixxii,  3 ;  cxiv,  4, 6).    See  Topographical  Terms. 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  the  same  English 
word  for  the  very  different  term  hoTy  IJl,  which  has  a 
much  more  extended  sense  than^i5'aA,  meaning  a  whole 
district  rather  than  an  individual  eminence,  and  to 
which  our  word  '^fnotmtatn"  answers  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. This  exchange  is  always  undesirable,  but  it 
sometimes  occurs  so  as  to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage where  it  is  desirable  that  the  topography  should 
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be  unmistakable.  For  instance,  in  Ezek.  xxiv,  4,  the 
**  bill"  b  the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chap- 
ter (ver.  12, 18,  18,  etc)  and  book  consistently  and  ac- 
curately rendered  **  mount"  and  "  mountain."  In  Numb, 
xiv,  44,  46,  the  *'  hill"  is  the  ^  mountain"  of  verse  40,  as 
also  in  DeuL  i,  41,  43,  compared  with  24,  44.  In  Josh. 
XV,  9,  the  allufflon  is  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  correctly 
called  *' mountain"  in  the  preceding  verse;  and  so  also 
in  2  Sam.  xvi,  18.  The  country  of  the  "  hills,"  in  Deut. 
i,  7;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  x,  40;  xi,  16,  is  the  elevated  district 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly 
called  *'the  mountain"  in  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
Palestine  (Numb,  xiii,  29),  and  in  many  subsequent  pas- 
sages. The  «  holy  hill"  (Psa.  iU,  4),  the  "  hill  of  Jeho- 
vah" (xxiv,  3),  the  "hill  of  God"  (btviii,  16),  are  noth- 
ing else  than  *'  Mount  Zion."  In  2  Kings  i,  9,  and  iv, 
27,  the  use  of  the  word  "  hill"  obscures  the  allusion  to 
Garmel,  which  in  other  passages  of  the  life  of  the  proph- 
et (e.  g.  1  Kings  xviii,  19;  2  Kings  iv,  26)  has  the  term 
**  mount"  correctly  attached  to  it.  Other  places  in  the 
historical  books  in  which  the  same  substitution  weakens 
the  force  of  the  narrative  are  as  follows :  Gen.  vii,  19 ; 
Deut.  viii,  7 ;  Josh,  xiii,  6 ;  xviii,  13, 14 ;  Judg.  xvi,  3 ; 
1  Sam.  xxiii,  14;  xxv,  20;  xxvi,  13;  2  Sam.  xiii,  34;  1 
Kings  XX,  23,  28 ;  xxii,  17,  etc    See  Mountain. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  md'aieh\  nb^^,  is  ren- 
dered  "  hill,"  viz.  1  §am.  ix,  11,  where  it  would  be  better 
to  employ  "  ascent,"  or  some  similar  term.    See  Maalkh. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  "  hill"  is  employed  to  render 
the  Greek  word  fiovvog ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  is  used 
for  opog^  elsewhere  "mountain,"  so  as  to  obscure  the 
connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  same  narrative 
The  **  hill"  from  which  Jesus  was  coming  dovm  in  Luke 
ix,  36,  is  the  same  as  "  the  mountain"  into  which  he  had 
gone  fur  his  transfiguration  the  day  before  (comp.  verse 
28).  In  Matt,  v,  14,  and  Luke  iv,  29,  opoc  is  also  ren- 
dered "  hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconvenience  just  no- 
ticed. In  Luke  i,  39,  the  "  hill  coimtry"  (r)  opuvij)  is 
the  same  "  mountain  of  Judah"  to  which  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  O.  Test. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Judah, 
Tribk  of. 

HILL-GODS  (0*^*1?!  *^rrbx,  "gods  of  the  hills")  are 
mentioned  (1  Kings  xx,  23)  by  the  heathenish  Syrians 
as  being  those  of  the  Hebrews,  because  more  powerful; 
and  such  deities  {dii  montium)^  L  c  those  that  have  their 
dwelling  or  throne  on  hills,  whence  they  command  con- 
trol of  all  the  region  within  view,  were  generally  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  pagans  (see  Dougt«ei  AnaL  i, 
178;  DeyUng,  Observ.  iii,  no.  12),  sometimes  in  general 
(Gruter,  InscripU  f.  21 ;  Lactant.  MorLpersec.  11),  some- 
times as  individuals  (Amobius,  A  dv,gentt.  iv,  9 ;  Augus- 
tine, Civ.  (lei,  iv,  8),  since  heights  were  generally  regard- 
ed as  seats  of  the  gods  (Herodotus,  i,  131 ;  Xenophon, 
Mem,  iii,  8,  10;  Strabo,  xv,  732;  Dougttei  i4»wi^  i,  107 ; 
Rimptsch,  De  sacris  gentium  in  montiimsy  Lipsias,  1719; 
Oreuzer,  SymboUk^  i,  158  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Jesa,  ii,  282 ; 
Grambcrg's  ReligUmsid,  i,  20).  See  High  Plack.  Gro- 
tius  (ad  loc)  specially  compares  the  dpH^drrj^  Pan, 
(See  Walch,  £k  cko  Ebraor,  montano,  Jen.  1746.)^Wi- 
ner,  i,  154. 

Hill,  Oeorge,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, bom  at  St.  Andrews  in  1748.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  he  obtained  the 
Greek  professorship,  and  afterward  that  of  divinity.  He 
subsequently  became  principal  of  St,  Mary's,  chapkin  to 
the  king  for  Scotland,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  long  an  ornament  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1819.  Among  his  publications 
are,  Sermons  (1796, 8vo)  .—Tlteological  Institiitea  (Edinb. 
1803,  8vo)  '.—Lectures  on  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
iilustrative  of  the  Jewish  History  (Lond.  18 1 2, 8vo).  But 
his  greatest  work  is  his  Lectures  in  Divinity^  delivered 
to  the  students  while  principal  of  St  Mary's  College,  St 
Andrews.  Dr.  Hill's  doctrinal  sentiments  were,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
atmngly  Calvinistic.    He  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Rob- 


ertson (1779)  in  the  high  office  of  moderate  leader  of  the 
Assembly.  The  best  editions  of  his  Lectures  in  Divimty 
are  those  of  Edinburgh  (1826, 8  vols.  8vo)  and  New  York 
(Carter  &  Brothers,  8vo).  See  Jones,  Christian  Biog. ; 
Chahners,  Posth,  Works,  ix,  125;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Au- 
thors, i,  846 ;  Hetherington,  Hist,  Ch.  of  Scotland,  ii,  837. 

Hill,  George,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  February  20, 1797,  was  convert- 
ed about  1817,  entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in 
1820,  was  presiding  elder  on  Savannah  District  in  1826- 
27-28,  and  then  stationed  at  Milledgeville,  where  he  died, 
August  22, 1 829.  Mr.  Hill  possessed,  in  rare  combination, 
great  firmness  uid  great  mildnem,  which,  coupled  with 
vigorous  ability,  made  him  an  excellent  administrative 
officer.  He  was  studious,  and  deeply  pious, "  and  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  bold,  powerful,  and  em- 
inently successful  minister." — Min,  of  Confer,  ii,  1 17. 

Hill,  Green,  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  Methodism  in  Ten- 
nessee, was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1741.  The  year 
1780  is  given  as  the  first  record  of  his  preaching;  The 
first  Conference  in  North  Carolina  was  held  at  hb  house 
in  1785.  In  1799  he  removed  to  Tennessee.  He  died  in 
1826.     See  McFerrin,  Methodism  in  Tennessee,  p.  302. 

HiU,  Noah,  a  learned  Independent  minister,  was 
bom  at  Cradley,  England,  1739,  and  educated  at  Daven- 
try,  where  he  was  classical  master  for  ten  years.  He 
became  rector  of  the  Gravel  Lane  Chapel,  London,  1771, 
and  preached  there  thirty-seven  years.  He  died  in  181 5. 
His  Sermons  (Lond.  1822, 8 vo)  are  said  to  abound  in  fe- 
licitous illustrations. 

Hill,  Sir  Richard,  one  of  a  family  distinguished 
for  piety,  eccentricity,  and  usefulness,  son  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  of  Hawkestone,  was  bom  in  1733,  and  was  eilucated 
at  Westminster  School  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
^  In  youth  he  was  subject  to  deep  religious  impressions; 
he  endeavored  to  remove  them  by  dissipation  on  the 
Continent,"  but  they  were  only  deepened.  On  his  re- 
tum  he  sought  advice  from  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  and 
was  converted.  He  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  Meth- 
odism. When  the  **  Methodist  students"  were  expelled 
from  Oxford,  he  wrote,  in  rebuke  of  that  intolerant  meas- 
ure, a  large  pamphlet,  entitled,  Pietas  Oxoniensis :  a  full 
A  ccount  of  the  Expulsion  of  Six  Students  from  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall  (Lond.  1768,  8vo).  When  the  Calvinistic 
controversy  arose  among  the  Methodists,  Hill  took  sides 
against  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  and  wrote  a  number  of  vir- 
ulent Letters  to  Mr.  Fletcher  (an^we^ed  in  Fletcher's 
Checks  to  A  ntinomianism).  He  also  wrote,  against  Wes- 
ley, The  Farrago  Double  Distilled:  a  Review  of  Wesley's 
Doctrines ;  The  Finishing  Stroke,  and  other  pamphlets, 
answers  to  which  may  be  found  in  Fletcher,  as  above, 
and  in  Wesley,  Works,  vol  vi.  He  afterward  found  bet- 
ter employment  in  writing  An  Apology  for  Brotherly 
Love,  against  Daubeny^s  Guide  (Lond.  1798,  8vo),  and 
Letter  to  Mr.  Malan  on  his  Defense  of  Polygamy.  He 
preached  as  occasion  demanded  in  dissenting  chapels, 
and  was  an  active  and  useful  Christian  throughout  his 
life.  He  died  in  1808.  See  Rose,  Gen,  Biog.  Dictionary  ; 
Wesley,  Works,  vi,  144  sq.;  Stevens, /^M/ory  of  Method' 
ism,v6L  ii,  ch.  i  and  ii ;  Sidney,  Life  of  Sir  Richard  UiU 
(Lond.  1839,  8vo). 

HiU,  Rowland,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  a 
popular  and  pious,  though  eccentric  minister,  was  bom 
at  Hawkestone  Aug.  13th  or  23d,  1744.  His  views  were 
early  directed  towards  the  ministry  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  his  religious  life  was  great- 
ly developed  during  his  residence  as  a  student  at  Eton 
and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Whitefield  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
which  he  strenuously  maintained  through  life.  His  re- 
ligious zeal  at  college  was  strongly  marked,  but  he  did 
not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  studies.  He  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission 
into  the  Church — six  bishops  refused  in  turn  to  ordain 
him)  uid  he  succeeded  at  length  only  through  family 
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inftmoooe.  After  his  ordinatian  he  remuned  itinerancy, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  father.  In  1778  he  ob- 
tuned  the  parish  of  Kingston,  Somerset,  and  was  mar- 
lied  in  the  same  year,  yet  still  kept  up  his  itinerant 
ministry.  His  vigor  of  thought,  earnestness,  eocen- 
cricity,  and  wit  drew  thousands  to  listen  to  him.  In 
17^  his  father's  death  left  him  wealth ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  hb  numerous  friends,  he  built  Surrey  Chapel, 
London,  in  1782.  Here  he  preached  to  vast  oongregar 
tions  for  many  yeus.  He  died  April  11,  1833.  In  the 
controTersy  between  the  Arminian  and  Calviuistic  Meth- 
odists HiU  took  an  active  part,  and  wrote  several  bitter 
pamphlets  against  John  Wesley,  especially  In^posture 
detected  (Bri^l,  1777)  i—FuU  Answer  to  John  Wesley 
(Bristol,  1777).  When  the  strife  ended  Hill  r^^tted 
his  severe  language,  and  suppressed  one  of  his  bitterest 
publications.  See  Sidney,  L\fe  of  Rowland  HiU  (Lond. 
1835,  8vo) ;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii,  ch.  i 
and  ii;  Wealey,  Works,  iv,  473;  vi,  198, 199. 

Hill,  "William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
b<Hn  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Va.,  March  3, 1769.  In  1785  he 
entered  Hampden  Sidney  CoUege.  While  there  he  em- 
bnaoed  religion,  and  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
He  giaduatal  in  1788,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  July  10, 1790.  After  acting 
for  two  years  as  missionary,  he  settled  in  Berkeley,  Va., 
and  in  Januaiy,  1800,  assumed  charge  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  Winchester.  In  February,  1834,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Briery  Presbyterian  Church  in  Prince 
Edward  Co.,  where  he  remained  only  two  years,  when 
impaired  heidth  obliged  him  to  resign,  and  he  returned 
to  Winchester  to  pass  the  last  days  of  his  life.  He  died 
there  Nov.  16, 1852.  Dr.  Hill  was  engaged  on  a  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  UnUed  States,  intended 
to  make  two  8vo  vols.  He  decided  to  publish  it  in  num- 
bers, but  only  a  single  number  of  it  appeared.  "  In  the 
great  contest  that  issued  in  the  division  of  the  Church, 
Dr.  Hill^s  judgment,  sympathies,  and  acts  were  fully 
with  the  New  SchooL**— /Ve«6.  Quarterly  Review,  1853*; 
Spcague,.4muii«,iii,563.     (J.H.W.) 

HiUa  or  Hillel  Ck>dez  of  the  O.  T.    See  Mam- 

fTSCRIPTS. 

HU'lel  (Heb.  HiM',  '>\n,  praising ;  Sept.  'EXX^X, 

Jos^hns,  'EXXi|Xoc)»  a  Pirathonite,  father  of  the  judge 
Abdon  (Judg.  xii,  18, 15).     RU  ante  1283. 

Hillel  I,  Ha-Zaken  (I^C?!  or  the  Great),  bbn-Si- 
lacnsi,  was  bom  at  Babylon  about  RC  75.  He  was  one 
cf  the  most  eminent  Jewish  rabbis,  founder  of  a  school 
which  bore  his  name,  and  by  his  self-denying,  holy  life, 
and  great  wisdom  and  learning,  exercised  a  very  remark- 
able influence  both  upon  the  theology  and  literature  of 
his  nation.  About  RC  36  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where, 
while  obfiged  to  work  for  his  daily  bread,  he  attended  at 
the  same  time  the  lectures  of  Shemaja  and  Abtalion, 
then  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim.  About 
RC  30  he  was  himself  chosen  president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim. This  office  he  held  for  forty  years  with  great  suc- 
oeaa.  Etheridge  says :  "  His  administration,  along  with 
fais  coadjutor  Shammai,  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of 
nbbioical  kaming;  His  scholars  were  numbered  by 
thoasandSb  The  Talmud  commemorates  eighty  of  them 
by  name,  among  whom  are  the  celebrated  R  Jochanan 
ben-Zachai,  and  Jonathan  ben-Uziel,  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gomtst  on  the  Fkophets.**  Some  have  asserted  (Gins- 
tmrg  M  Kitto,  among  others)  that  by  his  teachings  he 
prepared  his  people  iat  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  we  are 
indined  to  believe  that,  while  Hillel  was  a  most  noble 
leader  of  the  Jews,  teaching  as  he  did  that  the  cardinal 
doctrine  and  aim  of  life  is  *'to  be  gentle,  showing  all 
meeknesi  to  all  men,**  and  **when  reviled  not  to  revile 
again,"  yet  his  views  of  the  prophecies  rather  inclined 
li^  to  give  warning  to  his  nation — especially  prepared, 
by  their  aociai  and  political  discomfort,  to  look  more  in- 
tently ibr  the  coming  of  that  m}r8terious  king  who,  ac- 
eordbig  to  their  idea,  was  to  free  Uiem  from  the  oppres- 
sen  of  Herod  as  well  as  C»sar,  ana  establish  in  the  land  j 


of  Judah  a  throne  that  should  have  supremacy  over  all 
others — by  asserting  that  "  no'such  king  will  ever  ap- 
pear" {Sanhedrun),  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he 
foresaw  the  dispersion  of  his  nation,  for  the  Talmud  in- 
forms us  that  he  drew  up  civil  and  political  ordinances 
intended  to  regulate  their  relation  to  each  other  after 
their  separation.  While  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  his 
great  aim  was  to  give  greater  precision  to  the  study  of 
the  law.  Before  his  time  tradition-leaming  had  been 
divided  into  six  hundred,  or,  as  some  have  it,  seven 
hundred  sections.  He  simplified  the  subject  by  arrang- 
ing this  once  complicated  mass  under  six  (Sedarim) 
treatises— the  basis,  really,  of  the  future  Mishna  labors 
of  Akiba,  Chijja,  and  Jehuda  Hakkodesh  in  this  depart- 
ment. Hillel  was  also  the  first  who  laid  down  definite 
hermeneutical  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T. 
They  are  very  important  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  ancient  versions  (Midrash).  His  colleague,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  Shammai,  became  dis- 
pleased with  the  liberality  of  HiUel's  mind,  and  this 
finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  "  the  school  of 
Shammai''  by  the  side  of  "  the  school  of  HilleL*'  Their 
points  of  difference  related  to  questions  of  jurisprudence 
and  Church  discipline,  not  to  dogmas,  yet  their  disputes 
caused  great  excitement  among'the  Jews.  Hillel's  par- 
ty finally  prevailed,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  bath 
hoi  (q.  V.)  in  his  favor.  Jerome  and  some  other  writers 
have  considered  Hillel  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Pharisees,  and  Shammai  as  the  first  Scribe.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error,  for  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  did  not 
constitute  two  distinct  sects,  and,  moreover,  were  ante- 
rior to  these  two  teachers.  Hilld  died  when  Jesus  was 
about  ten  years  of  age.  It  seems  strange  that  Josephus 
makes  no  mention  of  Hillel.  Arnold  (in  Herzog,  Reul^ 
Encyklop,  vii,  97,  thinks  that  PoUio  (Ant.  xvi,  1, 1,  10) 
stands  for  HilleL  To  the  school  of  Hillel  is  attributed 
the  authorship  of  MegiUaih  Beth  Hashmonaim,  a  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  now  lost.  See  Barto- 
lood,  Mayna  BiUioth,  Rabbin,  ii,  783-796 ;  G.  E.  Geiger 
et  H.  Giessman,  Brevis  Commentatio  de  Hillele  et  Schema 
mat,  etc  (Altdorf,  1707,  4to) ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gene- 
rede,  xxiv,  686;  Engl  Cydopadia;  FUrst,  Kultiir-gesch, 
i,  13;  Etheridge,  Jntrod,  to  Hebr.  LiteraL  p.  33;  Griitz, 
Ges<^,  d,  Juden,  viii,  207;  Jost,  Gesck,  d.  Israel  i,  254; 
Kitto,  Cydop.  of  Bib,  Liter,  ii,  303 ;  Wolf,  Biblioth,  Htdr, 
ii,  824-8.     (J.H.W.) 

Hillel  II,  ben-Jehudah  IH  (sometimes  called  the 
younger,  because  a  descendant  of  Hillel  I,  or  the  elder, 
q.  v.),  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrim  about 
A.D.  330  (some  say  A.D.  258),  which  he  held  for  about 
thirty-five  years.  As  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he 
was,  of  course,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  school  at  Tibe- 
rias, and  it  is  said  that  while  in  this  position  he  was 
often  consulted  by  Crigen.  Some  think  him  the  EUel 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {adver,  H(eres,  xxx,  4  sq.), 
who  embrac^  the  Christian  faifh  on  his  death-bed. 
But  this  fact  is  unlikely,  as  the  Jews  of  HiUeVs  time 
make  no  mention  of  it  whatever.  Had  it  occurred  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  execrated  his  name.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  however,  connected  with  Biblical  liter- 
ature to  learn  from  Epiphanius  that  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  John,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  Chnst*s  genealogy  as  recorded  by  Matthew,  ex- 
isted at  this  early  period  of  Christianity,  for  it  is  said 
of  the  EUel  above  referred  to,  that  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  parts  of  the  N.  T.  just  mentioned  was  found  se- 
creted in  the  cabinet  of  the  nasi  (president),  subsequent- 
ly to  his  death.  HiDel  is  said  to  have  convoked  a  rab- 
binical synod  which  adjusted  the  period  of  the  sun  with 
that  of  the  moon  in  calculating  time,  though  it  was  not 
used  until  the  change  introduced  under  Alphonso,  king 
of  Castile  (Bartolocci,  Magna  BibHotheca  Rabbimcarum, 
ii,  416  sq.). .  This  calendar,  while  it  greatly  facilitated 
the  uniform  observance  of  the  Paschal  festival  and  other 
great  festivals,  tended  to  promote  unity  among  a  people 
dispersed  through  so  many  lands.  "  If  the  acts  of  this 
synod  had  been  handed  down  m  a  written  form,  we 
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ehould  probably  have  had  in  them  some  light  on  the 
present  discrepancies  between  the  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  that  of  the  Septuagint"  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  rabbins  of  this  synod  fixed  the 
q)och  of  the  Creation  at  the  vernal  equinox,  8761  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  Indeed,  HilleFs  great  repu- 
tation, nay,  immortality,  rests  upon  his  introduction  of 
the  calendar  (q.  v.)  of  the  Jewish  year,  used  even  at 
present  with  little  variation.  **  According  to  this  cal- 
endar, the  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  year, 
upon  which  the  cycle  of  the  Jewish  festivals  depends,  is 
yearly  made  up ;  the  length  of  the  month  is  made  to 
approximate  to  the  astronomical  course  of  the  moon, 
and  attention  is  also  paid  in  it  to  the  Halachic  matters 
connected  with  the  Jewish  festivals.  It  is  based  upon 
the  cj'cle  of  nineteen  yean  (HSabn  "Itnia),  introduced 

by  the  Greek  astronomer  Meton,  in  which  occur  seven 
intercalary  years.  Each  year  has  ten  unchangeable 
months  of  alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  da3rs;  the 
two  autumnal  months,  Cheshvan  and  Kislev^  which  fol- 
low the  important  month  Tisrif  are  left  changeable  [see 
Haphtarah],  because  they  depend  upon  oertain  astro- 
nomical phenomena  and  the  following  points  of  Jewish 
law :  1.  That  the  month  of  Tisri  is  never  to  begin  with 
the  day  which,  to  a  great  extent,  belongs  to  the  former 
month.  2.  The  Day  of  Atonement  is  not  to  fall  on  the 
day  before  or  after  the  Sabbath ;  and,  8.  That  the  Ho' 
aarma  Day  is  not  to  be  on  a  Sabbath.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  say  with  certainty  how  much  of  this  calendar  is 
HilleVs  own,  and  how  much  he  took  from  the  national 
traditions,  since  it  b  beyond  question  that  some  astro- 
nomical rules  were  handed  dovm  by  the  presidents. 
This  calendar  HiUel  introduced  A.D.  859."  A  similar- 
ity of  names  has  oiused  him  to  be  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  MS.  copy  of  the  O.  T.,  which  was  preserved 
until  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and  was  used  to  cor- 
rect later  copies.  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
century.  —  Kossi,  Dizioru  storico  degli  Autori  Ebrei,  p. 
170, 171 ;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hfsbraica;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generaley  xxiv,  688 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  Hebr,  LU.  p.  188 ; 
Grtttz,  G€«ch,  d,  Juden^  iv,  886  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bib, 
Lit,  ii,  805.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hiller,  Matthias,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Stuttgard  Feb.  15, 1646. 
lie  became  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  1692, 
and  of  Oriental  languages  and  theology  in  1698.  In 
1716  he  exchanged  these  offices  for  the  priory  of  Kon- 
igsbronn,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11, 1725.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  works  on  philology  and  herme- 
ncutics.  He  wrote  Sciagraphia  Orammaiica  ffebroBte : 
— Lexicon  Latino- f/ebraicum  (1685) : — De  A  rcano  Keri 
et  Kethib  (Tubing.  1692,  8vo),  on  the  accentuation  and 
punctuation  of  the  Bible  :—Intiiiutioneg  Lingua  SancttB 
(several  times  reprinted,  as  Tubing.  1760,  8vo) : — Ono- 
nuuticon  Sacnim  (Tlibingen,  1706,  4to,  transL  into  Ger- 
man by  himself) : — Syntagmata  kermeneutica  quibua  loca 
S,  Sci-iplurcB  plurima  ex  Hehraico  textu  note  expltcantur 
(Tubingen,  1711,  4to) : — Hieroglyphicum: — De  Origine 
Gentium  CeJticarum: — De  Or^/iney  dOs  et  terra  PcUcrS' 
tinorum: — De  Plantis  in  S,  Scriptura  memoratia: — flir 
erophyticon  (Utrecht,  1725,  4to).  See  Fabricius,  JiisL 
Biblioth,  vif  44 ;  Ersch  und  G  ruber,  A  Ug,  EncyUopadie ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxiv,  689.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Hiller,  Philip  Frederick,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  prolific  hymn  writers  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Southern  Germany,  was  bom  at  Muhlhausen  in  1699 ; 
educated  under  J.  A.Bengel;  became  pastor  at  two  or 
three  little  villages,  and  Anally  at  Steinheim  in  1782 ; 
lost  his  voice  in  1751,  and  died  in  1769.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  pulpit  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  sacred  poetry,  and  produced  over  1000  hymns,  many 
of  which  have  great  excellencies.  It  is  said  that,  next 
to  the  Bible,  his  spiritual  songs  are  perhaps  the  most 
widely  circulated  book  m  WUrtemberg  (Hurst^s  Hagen- 
bach).  A  complete  edition  appeared  at  Reutlingen  in 
1844  and  1851. — Herzog,  Real'Encyklop,\'o\,\i\  Hagen- 


bach,  Hist,  of  the  18^  and  l^th  Ceniuries  (translated  by 
Hurst),  ii,  398 ;  Winkworth,  Christian  Singers  o/Germor 
ny,  p.  278. 

HillhooBe,  Augustus  L.,  author  of  the  beautifol 
hymn  beginning  *^  Trembling  before  thine  awful  throne," 
was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  about  1792,  and  died  in 
Parb  March  14, 1859.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of 
James  A.  Hillhouse,  the  poet.— JViao  Englander,  xviii, 
567. 

HiUiard,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  in  1746  in  Kensington,  N.  H.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  CdUege  in  1764,  and  in  1768  was  appointed  tu- 
tor, in  which  position  he  remained  until  1771,  when  he 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Barnstable.  This  charge  he  re> 
signed  April,  1788,  and  was  installed  co-pastor  at  Cam- 
bridge Oct.  27,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  May 
9, 1790.  He  published  the  Dvdleian  T^ecturt  at  Har- 
vard  College  (1788),  and  several  occasional  sermona. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  i,  660. 

HiUyer,  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  6, 1768;  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1782,  and  graduated  in  1786.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  old  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  U  I.,  in  1788, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  churches  af  Connecticut  Farms 
and  Bottle  Hill  (now  Madison,  N.  J.,  the  seat  of  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary),  and  shortly  after  (Sept. 
29, 1789)  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  at  the  lat- 
ter place.  In  the  summer  of  1801  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  the  church  in  Orange,**^  one  of  the  laigest  and 
most  influential  in  the  state."  Here  he  labored  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
In  1818  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Alleghany 
College.  In  the  disroption  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church 
(1837),  Dr.  Hillyer  sided  with  the  New  School  "  But, 
though  he  regarded  the  division  as  an  unwise  measure, 
it  never  disturbed  his  pleasant  relations  with  those  of 
his  brethren  whose  views  and  action  in  reference  to  it 
differed  from  his  own"  (G.  N.  Judd,  in  Sprague's  A  nnals\ 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  from  181 1 
to  his  death,  and  from  1812  until  the  division  of  the 
General  Assembly  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Princeton.  This  school,  too,  he  re- 
garded to  the  last  with  undiminished  interest — Tuttle, 
(Rev.  Samuel  L.),  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Madison,  N,  J,  p.  39  sq. ;  Sprague,  A  mials  of  the  Amer^ 
icon  Pulpit,  iii,  638.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Himerins  (IpkQioq),  a  celebrated  Gredc  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  A.D.  815. 
He  received  his  education  of  Proeeresius,  whose  rival  he 
afterwards  became.  After  travelling  considerably  in  the 
East,  he  settled  in  Athens  as  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He 
became  very  famous  in  his  profession,  having  among  his 
pupils  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  The  emperor  Julian,  during  his  visit  at 
Athens,  A.D.  855,  attracted  by  his  learning  and  eloquence, 
invited  him  to  his  court  at  Antioch,  and  made  him  bis 
secretary  (A.D.  862).  After  the  death  of  his  rival,  Pro- 
leresius,  in  A.D.  868,  he  returned  to  Athens  and  resumed 
his  former  calling.  He  became  blind  toward  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  A.D.  886.  Hime- 
rius  was  a  pagan,  but  exceedingly  kind  towards  the 
Christians.  Of  his  works,  only  a  part  are  now  extant. 
— Lardner,  Works ;  Smith,  DicL  Greek  andRom^  MythoL 
ii ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lex,  viii,  883 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generals,  xxiv. 

HimerioB,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  Spain,  known  by  a 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  him  by  Siridus,  bishop  of 
Rome  (385-398),  and  in  which  the  latter  arrogates  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  authority,  and  seeks  by  £ttery  to 
gam  Himerius's  consent  to  his  pretensions.  See  Hard, 
ConcH,  i,  848 ;  J.  A.  Cramer,  additions  to  Bossuet,  i  v,  597. 
—Herzog,  ReaJ-Encyklop.  vi,  98, 99.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic views  may  be  Feen  in  Wetzcr  u.  Wdte,  Kirchen-Lese^ 
ikon,  V,  197  sq.     See  SiRicius. 

Himyarites  (by  the  classics  called  HomerOes  or 
Homeirites),  an  Arabian  people,  claiming  to  be  descend- 
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ants  of  Himyar,  a  grandson  of  Saba,  one  of  the  my  thio- 
il  fatliers  of  tbe  Arabians,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
piince  in  South  Arabia  about  8000  before  Moham- 
med's time.  They  established  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
tome  very  flourishing  towns,  including  Saba  and  Aden 
(Athana),  the  former  noted  more  especially  from  its 
mention  in  the  Bible,  and  extended  their  dominion 
nesriy  over  the  entire  coast  of  South  Africa.  At  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  this  people  inclined  to 
Christianity,  but  in  529  they  were  subjected  by  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  were  obliged  to  forsake  their  Christian  faith. 
About  seventy  years  later  the  Persians  took  the  most 
important  cities  from  the  Himyarites,  and  in  A.D.  629 
they  were  subjected  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  em- 
bcaced  Islamimn.  The  Himyarites  had  a  language  of 
their  own  [see  Arabic  Language],  the  so  called  Him- 
yaritic,  o€  which  traces  have  lately  been  found  in  the 
ancient  remains  to  which  the  Oriental  scholar  Gesenius, 
and,  Uter,  Rodiger,  have  given  much  study.  Of  late 
Osiander  has  undertaken  this  task,  and  apparently  has 
been  much  more  successfrd.  The  results  of  his  investi- 
gations are  found  in  Zeiischri/t  der  deuttchen  Morgenldnd. 
GtftUsch.  (vol.  X  and  xix,  Lpz.  1856  and  1865).— Brock- 
haua,CVMir.-Z«r.vii,929.   See  Jews.  , 

EDn  0*^*  ^^  S^P^  <(^>  ^^y  ^'  ^^)*  ^  measure  of 
liquids,  containing  the  seventh  part  of  a  "  bath**  (Numb. 
XV,  4  sq. ;  xxviii,  5, 7, 14 ;  Elzek.  iv,  11),  L  e.  twelve  Ro- 
man Mxtom,  according  to  Josephus  (((v,i4n^iii,8,3; 
tx,  4),  or  about  five  quarts.  The  word  corresponds  with 
the  Egyptian  kn,  hno^  which  properly  signifies  a  vtstel, 
and  then  a  small  measure,  aextarius,  Greek  Ivov  (see 
Leemans,  Lettre  a  Salvolmij  p.  154 ;  Bockh,  Metrolog, 
UnterwcJu^2^i 260).  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
Hebrew  and  English  measures  were  of  the  same  size. — 
Gesenius.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  the  bin  contains 
only  the  sixth  part  of  the  bath.    See  Measure. 

Hinoholiffe,  John,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Westminster 
in  173L  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
head  master  of  Westminster  Seminaiy,  in  1766  vicar  of 
Greenwich,  and  in  1769  bishop  of  Peterborough.  Hinch- 
chffe  was  a  man  of  sound  scholarship,  and  especially  cel- 
dirated  as  an  orator  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  forum. 
He  died  in  1794.  He  only  publishsd  three  sermons  de- 
livered on  public  occasions.  A  collection  of  his  Sermont 
(London,  1796,  8vo)  is  not  without  merit,  but  they  cer^ 
tainly  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  his  contempo- 
raries.— ^Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  vi,  78 ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  A  v- 
<&ors,i,850. 

Hlnokelmann,  Abraham, a  distinguished  (German 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  bom  at  Doebeln,  near  Ham- 
burg, May  2, 1652,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg. After  filling  several  important  appointments 
as  minister,  he  was,  in  1687,  made  court  preacher  to  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  honorary  professor  at 
the  Universi^  of  Gieasen.  But  in  the  year  immediate- 
ly following  he  resigned  these  positions  and  retumed  to 
Hamburg.  Here  he  was  accused  by  some  ministers  of 
sympathy  with  Millenarians  and  Hetists,  which  so 
wrought  upon  his  constitution  and  mind  that  he  died  af- 
ter a  short  illness,  February  1 1, 1695.  Among  his  works 
are  especially  worthy  of  note,  SyUoge  vocum  et  phrasum 
raUmtieantm  obacuriarum  (Lttbeck,  1675,  4to):  —  De 
Sckoliit  HebrcBorum : — De  8acr\ficiis  IJebr, : — Testament, 
et  padiones  inter  Muhammedem  et  Ckristiancg  Jidei  Cut- 
lores  (Arab,  and  Lat^  Hamb.  1690, 4to).  He  published 
also  Akorofij  really  the  first  edition  of  tiie  Koran,  as  that 
of  Paganini  (Yen.  1530)  was  almost  whoUy  destroyed  by 
Older  of  the  pope.  He  also  left  in  MS.  Lexicon  arabico- 
Utttrnxm  in  Alcoramtm, — Jocher,  A ilgem,  Gdehrt,  Lex,  ii, 
1612;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  xxiv,  705  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hinckley,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Warwickshire  in  1617,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
AIbaa*s  Hall,  Oxford.  He  filled  successively  the  vicar- 
tte  of  OoieshiUi  Berkshire,  and  the  rectorships  of  Dray- 


ton, Leicestershire,  and  Northfleld,  Worcestefshire.  He 
died  in  1695.  He  published  Four  Sermons  (Oxf.  1657, 
8vo) :  —  Epistola  Veridica  (1659,  4to) :  —  Persuasive  to 
Conformity  (1670, 8vo),  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  Dissenters: — Fasciculus  Uterarum,  or  Letters  on 
several  Occasions  (1680,  8vo).  The  first  half  contains 
letters  exchanged  between  him  and  Richard  Baxter  on 
the  divisions  in  the  Church. — Hook,  Ecdes,  Bioff.vi,  74; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genir^  xxiv,  706 ;  Allibone,  Did,  of 
AutAorSfifSbO, 

Hincks,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  distinguished  Assyrian  schol- 
ar, was  bom  in  August,  1792,  and  was  prepared  for  collie 
under  his  father's  care.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  obtained  a  fellowship 
before  he  was  twenty-one,  being  facile  princeps  of  all 
the  candidates.  After  graduation  he  became  rector  of 
Ardtrea,  one  of  the  college  livings,  whence  he  was  pro- 
moted to  KiUyleagh,  in  the  diocese  of  Down  (north  of 
Ireland),  and  there  he  spent  the  last  forty-one  years  of 
his  life.  Dr.  Hincks  was  considered  one  of  the  best  phi- 
lologists in  Europe.  He  contributed  numerous  valuable 
papers,  especially  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Assyr- 
ian cuneiform  inscriptions,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
the  British  AssoKnation,  **  His  talent  for  deciphering 
texts  in  unknown  characters  and  languages  was  wonder- 
ful It  was  applied  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  to  the  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character 
found  in  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  other  parts  of  ancient 
Assyria.  In  thb  field  especially  he  labored  for  years  with 
great  perseverance  and  success,  having  been  the  first  to 
ascertain  the  ntuneral  system,  and  the  power  and  form 
of  its  signs  by  means  of  the  inscriptions  at  Van.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  restorere  of  Assyrian  learning,  throw- 
ing great  light  on  the  linguistic  character  and  gramn^at- 
icaJ  stracture  of  the  languages  represented  on  the  As- 
syrian monuments.  Living  in  a  remote  country  vil- 
lage, with  very  limited  means  at  his  command,  he  had 
to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  In  London,  beside 
the  British  Museum,  he  would  have  accomplished  more 
than  he  did^  {London  Athenmtmy  December,  1866).  He 
died  December  8, 1866.  See  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  ; 
Hieroglyphics.    (J.  H,  W.) 

Hinoks,  John,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom  in  €k>rk, 
Ireland,  in  1804,  was  educated  at  Trinity  (College,  Dub- 
lin, and  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  in  1827 
was  called  to  a  Unitarian  Church  at  Liverpool.  He  died 
in  1831.  The  only  published  writings  of  his  are  Ser- 
mens  and  occasional  services^  with  Memoir  by  J,  //.  Thorn 
(Lond.  1882, 8vo).—DarUng,C^cfop.^iWMy.i,  1484;  Al- 
Ubone,  Did,  ofAuthors^  i,  850. 

EDnomar  of  Laon  was  nephew  of  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  who  at  first  patronized  him,  and  had 
him  elected  bishop  of  Laon,  about  A.D.  856.  He  soon 
showed  an  obstinate  and  refractory  spirit ;  set  at  naught 
his  uncle,  who  was  his  metropolitan ;  rebelled  against  his 
king,  and  scomed  the  decrees  of  synods,  whose  sentence 
of  condemnation  he  for  some  time  avoided  by  appealing 
to  Rome;  but  at  length  he  was  summoned, heard,  con- 
demned, and  deposed  from  his  see  of  Laon.  He  was 
also  imprisoned  and  his  eyes  cmelly  put  out,  A.D.  871. 
Two  years  later,  at  the  Council  of  Troyes,  he  obtained 
access  to  the  pope,  who  reinstated  him,  assigned  him  a 
portion  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  permitted  him 
even  to  resume  his  pontifical  functions  in  part  He  died 
about  A.D.  880.  He  wrote  many  JjCttersj  etc,  which  are 
lost ;  but  a  few  may  be  found  with  his  life,  defence,  etc., 
in  Labbe,  ConciL  tom.  vii,  and  in  Sirmond*s  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (q.  v.).  See  Clarke,  Sue 
cession  of  Sacred  Literaturef  voLu;  CeX\ot,Vied*Nincrnar 
de  Laon ;  Biddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy  ^  ii,  24-27 ;  Neander, 
Church  Hist,  iii,  364;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex, 
V,  208 ;  Illgen,  Zeitsch,f  d.  Hist,  TheoL  1858,  p.  227. 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  one  of  the  roost 
learned  divines  of  his  age,  was  bom  about  A.D.  809,  of 
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a  noble  family,  reUted  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Dcnys,  near  Paris. 
After  finishing  his  studies  he  was  summoned  to  the 
court  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  to  whom  he  faithfully  ad- 
hered, and  who  employed  him,  after  his  restoration,  in 
settling  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  empire;  after 
this  he  retired  to  his  monastery,  whence  he  was  again 
summoned  into  public  life  by  being  chosen  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  A.D.  845.  On  the  accession  of  Lothaire,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  depose  lUm  from  his  see,  without 
success.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the 
Galilean  Church.  In  847  the  controversy  with  Gotts- 
chalk  (Godeschalcus)  (q.  v.)  about  predestination  arose, 
and  when  the  case  of  Gottschalk  came  before  him,  he 
drove  it  on  with  too  great  heat,  and  Gotteschalk  by  his 
•means  was  condemned  and  punished  with  much  and 
unjust  severity.  One  of  the  most  important  events  in 
Hincmar's  life  was  his  controversy  in  862  with  pope 
Nicholas  I,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Rothadius,  bishop  of  Soissons,  and 
suffragan  of  Uincmar,  deposed  a  priest  of  his  diocese, 
who  appealed  to  Hincmar  as  metropolitan,  and  was  or- 
dered by  him  to  be  restored  to  office.  Rothadius,  who 
resisted  this  order,  was,  in  consequence,  condemned  and 
excommmiicated  by  the  archbishop.  He  appealed  to 
the  pope,  who  at  once  ordered  Hincmar  to  restore  Ro- 
thadius, or  to  appear  at  Rome  either  in  person  or  by  his 
representative,  to  vindicate  the  sentence.  He  sent  a 
legate  to  Rome,  but  refused  to  restore  the  deposed  bish- 
op ;  whereupon  Nicholas  annulled  the  sentence,  and  re- 
quired that  the  cause  should  have  another  hearing,  and 
this  time  in  Rome.  Hincmar,  after  some  demurral,  was 
forced  to  acquiesce.  The  cause  of  Rothadius  was  re- 
examined, and  he  was  acquitted  and  restored  to  his  see. 
But  perhaps  more  historically  interesting  is  Hincmar's 
opposition  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  mediicval  papacy. 
See  Papacy.  Under  the  successor  of  Nicholas,  Adrian 
II,  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine  on  the 
death  of  king  Lothaire  was  questioned;  the  pope  favor- 
ed the  pretensions  of  the  emperor  Louis  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  France.  Adrian  addressed 
a  mandate  to  the  subjects  of  Charles  and  to  the  nobles 
of  Lorraine,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  the  censure 
of  the  Church.  To  this  Hincmar  offered  a  firm  and 
persistent  opposition.  He  was  equally  firm,  ten  years 
later,  in  resisting  the  undue  extension  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Louis  III,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  judgment  of  the  Coundl  of  Yienne,  wished  to 
bestow  upon  his  favorite,  Odoacer,  the  see  of  Beauvais ; 
but  Hincmar  boldly  remonstrated,  and  fearlessly  de- 
nounced the  attempt  as  an  unjustifiable  usurpation. 
He  died  A.D.  882.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  Letters 
about  local  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  his  treatise  De  Prce- 
destmaiione  Dei  et  ISbero  arbUrio,  and  smaU  tracts  on 
discipline.  A  former  treatise  of  his,  De  Prcedest^  is  lost. 
In  the  controversy  with  Gottschalk  he  maintained  that 
**  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men ;  that  some  will  be 
saved  through  the  gift  of  divine  grace ;  that  others  are 
lost,  owing  to  their  demerit;  Christ  suffered  for  all; 
whoever  does  not  appropriate  these  sufferings  has  him- 
self to  blame."  All  his  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
careful  edition  of  his  works  edited  by  Sirmond,  Opera, 
duos  in  tomos  digesta^  etc.  (Paris,  1646, 2  vols.  foL).  See 
Noorden,  Hinkmar,  Erzbischof  v,  Rheims  (Bonn,  1868) ; 
Cave,  HisL  Lift, ;  Mosheiro,  Ch,  History,  cent  ix,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  ii,  n.  52 ;  Hagenbach,  HisL  of  Doctrines,  ii,  50 ;  Flodo- 
ard,  EcclesuB  Remensis  Hist. ;  Gallia  Christiana,  ix,  89 ; 
Hist,  littir.  de  la  France,  v,  544  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Genirale,  xxiv,  706  sq. ;  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  ii, 
454 ;  Riddle,  History  of  the  Papacy,  ii ;  Milman,  Lat^ 
Christiamhf,  iii,  51  et  al ;  iv,  84 ;  Illgen,  Zeitsch,  f,  d  Hist, 
TheoL  1859,  p.  478 ;  Hefele  (Rom.  Cath.)  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  v,  208. 

Hind  (pb^^  ayalah',  Gen.  xlix,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii, 
84;  Job  xxxiv,  1 ;  Psa.  xviii,  33 ;  xxix,  9;  Cant,  ii,  7 ; 
iii,  5;  Hab.  iii,  19;  or  rt;^K,  aye'Uih,Troy,  v,  19;  Jer. 


Female  Deer. 

xiv,  6;  "  Aijaleth,"  Psa.  xxii,  title),  the  female  of  the 
hart  or  stag,  ^doe"  being  the  female  of  the  fallow-deer, 
and  **  roe"  being  sometimes  used  for  that  of  the  roebuck. 
All  the  females  of  the  Cervidte,  with  the  exception  of 
the  reindeer,  are  hornless.  See  Deer.  The  hind  is  f^ 
quently  noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  as  em- 
blematic of  activity  (Gen.  xlix,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  84; 
Psa.  xviii,  88 ;  Hab.  iii,  19),  gentleness  (Prov.  v,  19),  fem- 
inine modesty  (Cant  ii,  7 ;  iii,  5),  earnest  longing  (Psa. 
xlii,  1),  and  maternal  aiSection  (Jer.  xiv,  5).  Its  shy- 
ness and  remoteness  from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also 
noticed  (Job  xxxix,  1),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to 
cast  its  young  at  the  sound  of  thunder  (Psa.  xxix,  9). 
The  conclusion  which  some  have  drawn  from  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted,  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not,  in  reality,  deducible  fix)m  the 
words,  and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix,  8. 
It  may  be  remarked  on  Psa.  xviii,  88,  and  Hab.  iii,  19, 
where  the  Lord  is  said  to  cause  the  feet  to  stand  firm 
like  those  of  a  hind  on  high  places,  that  this  representa- 
tion is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  habits  of  mountain 
stags;  but  the  version  of  Prov.  v,  19, "  Let  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom  be  as  the  beloved  hind  and  favorite  roe," 
seems  to  indicate  that  here  the  words  are  generalized  so 
as  to  include  under  roe  monogamous  species  of  ante- 
lq)es,  whose  affections  and  consortship  are  permanent 
and  strong ;  for  stags  are  polygamous.  The  Sept  reads 
nb'^K  in  Gen.  xlix,  21,  rendering  it  crrlXixoc  <ivf i/ifvov, 
"a  luxuriant  terebinth,"  an  emendation  adopted  by  Bo- 
chart  Lowth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Psa. 
xxix,  but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accept- 
ed. Naphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
"graceful  or  tall  hind"  by  the  events  recorded  in  Judg. 
iv,  6-9 ;  V,  18.  The  inscription  of  Psa.  xxii, "  the  hind 
of  the  morning,"  probably  refers  to  a  tune  of  that  name. 
— Kitto;  Smith.     See  Aueletu. 

Hindostan.    See  India. 

Hlndw,  Samuel,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  bom  aboat 
1798,  on  the  isle  of  Barbadoes.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  England,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1822  he 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  1849  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Norwich.  Later,  he  was  made 
vice  principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1870.  Bishop  Hinds  wrote  The  three  Temples  of  the 
true  God  contrasted  (1830;  8d  edit  1857, 8vo)  .-^Inspira- 
tion and  Authority  of  Script.  (1881,  8vo) : — Script,  and 
the  Authorized  Version  of  Script  (1858, 12mo)  : — Cate- 
chises Manual  (2d  ed.  1855, 12mo)  i^Hist.  of  Christian- 
Uy  (1829, 1846, 1850, 1853,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  was  orig^ 
inally  contributed  to  the  Encydop,  MetropoHtana. — Al- 
libone.  Diet,  of  British  and  A  merican  A  nthors,  i,  850 ;  Va- 
pereau,  DicL  des  Contemporains,  p.  884.     (J.  H.  W.) 

HindtdBin  or  Hindu  reUgion,  the  name  of  the 
variety  of  creeds  derived  from  Brahmanic  sources.  It  is 
the  religion  of  the  East,  professed,  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, by  nearly  half  of  the  human  race  (see  Max  Muller, 
Chips  from  a  Gemtan  Workshop,  i,  23),  especially  if 
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Baddhian  (q.v.)  is  included,  or  considered  as  a  devel- 
opment of  it.  The  different  sects  into  which  the  Hin- 
dus (on  the  origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  gradual 
occupation  of  India,  see  XiBssen,  Ind,  A  Uerth.  i,  511  aq. ; 
MQ]kr,5d«)Keq/*Lan^va^p.240sq.;  Donaldson,  iVeto 
Cratybuy  p.  118, 119, 2d  ed. ;  Hardwick,  Chritt  and  other 
MatterSj  i,  171, 172,  2d  ed.)  are  divided  at  present  are 
of  modem  origin,  and  the  system  of  theology  taught  by 
t  them  differs  very  much  firom  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fatben. 

L  Bistortf^ — For  brevity's  sake,  we  will  divide  Hindu- 
ism into  three  great  periods,  the  Yedic,  Epic,  and  Puran- 
ic.  Our  knowledge  of  the  first  is  derived  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus,  the  Veda  (q.  v.) ;  that  of  the  sec- 
ond from  the  epic  poem  RUm&yana,  and  the  great  epos 
Mahibh^ta;  and  that  of  the  third  chiefly  from  the 
mythological  works,  the  Pur&nas  and  Tantras. 

L  Tlu  Vedic  PeruxL— According  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Yeda,  the  Hmdus  of  that  period  regarded  the  elements 
of  nature  ta  heavenly  beings,  and  worshipped  and  re- 
vered them  as  such.  Among  these  were  first  in  order 
Agm,  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  lightning;  Indmi,  the 
bright,  doudleas  firmament;  the  MaruU,  or  winds; 
Siayoy^  the  sun ;  Ushcu^  the  dawn ;  and  various  kindred 
manifestations  of  the  luminous  bodies,  and  nature  in 
general  **They  are  supplicated  to  confer  temporal 
blessings  upon  the  wonhipper,  riches,  life,  posterity — 
the  shortsighted  vanities  of  human  desire,  which  con- 
Btitated  the  sum  of  heathen  prayer  in  all  heathen  coun- 
tries" (Wilson,  Lectures,  p.  9, 10).  The  great  contrast 
in  this  particular  between  heathen  and  Christian  woi^ 
shippers  has  been  well  commented  upon  by  Stuhr  (Re- 
Sgimg-Syateme  d.  heidnUchen  V&lker  d.  OrienU,  Einleit. 
p.  sii).  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  the  notice  of  philos- 
ophers and  of  scholars  in  comparative  science  of  religion 
that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  heathen  prayers  are 
oflered  for  spiritual  or  moral  benefits  (compare  Creuzer, 
SywhoHk,  iv,  162;  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters, 
i,  181, 1^).  **  We  proclaim  eageriy,  Mantis,  your  an- 
cient greatneae,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  your  prompt 
appearance,  as  the  indication  of  (the  approach  of)  the 
sbowerer  of  benefits;"  or,  ** Offer  your  nutritious  viands 
to  the  great  hero  {Indra),  who  is  pleased  by  praise,  and 
to  Ftf&Ru  (one  of  the  forms  of  the  sun),  the  two  invin- 
ciUe  deities  -vrho  ride  upon  the  radiant  summit  of  the 
doods  as  upon  a  well-trained  steed.  Indra  and  Vishnu, 
the  devout  worshipper  glorifies  the  radiant  approach  of 
you  two  who  are  the  granters  of  desires,  and  who  be- 
rtow  upon  the  mortal  who  worships  you  an  immediate- 
ly receivable  (reward),  through  the  distribution  of  that 
fire  which  is  the  scatterer  (of  desired  blessings).**  Such 
is  the  strain  in  which  the  Hindu  of  that  period  ad- 
dressed his  gods.  Ethical  considerations  are  foreign 
to  these  religious  outbursts  of  the  mind.  Sin  and 
evil,  indeed,  are  often  adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are 
praised  because  they  destroy  unners  and  evil-doers; 
but  one  would  err  in  associating  with  these  words  Our 
notions  of  sin  or  wrong.  A  sinner,  in  these  hymns,  is 
a  man  who  does  not  address  praises  to  those  elementary 
ddUea,  or  who  does  not  gratify  them  with  the  oblations 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  believer.  He  is  the 
foe,  the  robber,  the  diemon — in  short,  the  borderer  in- 
fesdng  the  territory  of  the  **  pious"  man,  who,  in  his 
torn,  injures  and  kills,  but,  in  adoring  Agni,  Indra,  and 
their  kin,  is  satisfied  that  he  can  commit  no  evil  act. 

Kdther  did  the  Hindu  in  that  early  period  so  fre- 
quently evince  his  consciousness  of  imp^ection  by  a 
display  of  animal  sacrifices.  The  Veda  contains  not  a 
single  example  of  human  victims  for  sacrifice.  It  in- 
forms OS  that  by  fat  the  most  common  offering  was  the 
fomenting  juice  of  the  soma  (q.v.)  or  moon  plant, 
which,  expressed  and  fermented,  made  an  exhilarating 
and  indniating  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  most  prob- 
ably, was  offered  to  the  gods  to  increase  their  beneficial 
potency.  In  this  the  Hindu  afterwards  beheld  a  vital 
sap  whereby  the  universe  itself  is  made  productive; 
ktf,  in  bringing  such  an  oblation,  it  is  more  likely 


that  he  was  actuated  by  the  hope  of  gratifying  the  an- 
imal wants  of  his  divinity  rather  than  by  the  idea  of 
deepening  his  own  sense  of  giult,  or  by  a  desire  to  com- 
pensate for  his  own  demerit  (compare  Hardwick,  i,  183). 
Besides  this,  another  oblation,  meqtioned  as  agreeable 
to  the  gods,  and  likely  to  belong  to  this  early  period  of 
Veda  worship,  was  clarified  butter,  poured  upon  the  fire. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  hymns  in  the  Veda  in  which 
*'  this  distinctive  utterance  of  feeling  makes  room  for 
the  language  of  i^)eculation,**  in  which  "  the  allegories 
of  poetry  yield  to  the  mysticism  of  the  reflecting  mind, 
and  the  mysteries  of  nature  becoming  more  keenly  felt, 
the  circle  of  beings  which  overawe  the  popular  mind 
becomes  enlarged**  (Chambers,  Encydopadia,  i,  541). 
The  objects  by  which  Indra,  Agni,  and  the  other  deities 
are  propitiated  now  become  gods.  Thus,  for  example, 
one  whole  section  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  principal  part 
of  the  Veda  (q.  v.),  is  addr^sed  to  Soma  (see  above). 
Still  more  prominent  is  the  deification  of  Soma  in  the 
SAma-Veda  (comp.  Hardwick,  Christ,  i,  178, 179;  Mul- 
ler,  Chips,  i,  176). 

But  in  the  worship  of  these  powers  of  nature  there  is 
an  inclination,  at  least,  if  not  a  real  desire,  to  pay  hom- 
age to  one  higher  being  that  should  prove  the  Creator 
of  all  perishable  and  changeable  beings.  There  ensued, 
so  to  speak,  a  struggle  to  reconcile  the  worship  of  the 
elementary  powers  with  the  idea  of  one  supreme  being, 
or  to  emancipate  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  crea- 
tion from  the  elementary  religion  as  fomid  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  Vedic  poetry.  The  former  of  these  efforts  is 
apparent  in  the  Br&hmana  of  the  Veda,  the  latter  in  the 
Upanishad  (q.  v.).  In  the  Brahmanas — a  second  and 
later  class  of  Vedic  hymns — we  see  the  simple  and  prim- 
itive worship  become  complex  and  artifici^  A  special 
feature  b  "  the  tendency  to  determining  the  rank  of  the 
gods,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  giving  prominence  to  one 
special  god  amongst  the  rest ;  whereas  in  the  old  Vedic 
poetry,  though  we  may  discover  a  predilection  of  the 
poets  to  bestow  more  praise,  for  instance,  on  Indra  and 
Agni  than  on  other  gods,  yet  we  find  no  intention  on 
their  part  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme  rank. 
Thus,  in  some  Brahmanas,  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment, is  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  a  ruler  of  the  gods ; 
in  others,  the  sun  receives  the  attributes  of  superiority. 
This  is  no  real  solution  of  the  momentous  probkm  hint- 
ed at  in  some  Vedic  hymna,  but  it  is  a  semblance  of  it. 
There  the  poet  asks  'whence  this  varied  world  arose* — 
here  the  priest  answers  that '  one  god  is  more  elevated 
than  the  rest  ;*  and  he  is  satisfied  with  regulating  the 
detail  of  the  Soma  and  animal  sacrifice  according  to  the 
rank  which  he  assigns  to  his  deities.  A  real  answer  to 
this  great  question  the  theologians  attempt  who  explain 
the  *  mvsterious  doctrine'  held  in  the  utmost  reverence 
by  all  Hindus,  and  laid  down  in  the  writings  known 
imder  the  name  of  Upanishads,  which  relate  not  only 
to  the  process  of  creation,  but  to  the  nature  of  a  su- 
preme being,  and  its  relation  to  the  human  souL  In 
the  Upanishads,  Agni,  Indra,  Vayu,  and  the  other  deities 
of  the  Vedic  hymns,  become  symbols  to  assist  the  mind 
in  its  attempt  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  one  ab- 
solute being,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  manifests  it- 
self in  its  worldly  form.  The  human  soul  itself  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  this  supreme  or  great  soul :  its  ulti- 
mate destuiation  is  that  of  becoming  reunited  with  the 
supreme  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end  is  not 
the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  but  the  comprehen- 
sion of  its  own  self  and  of  the  great  souL  The  doctrine 
which  at  a  later  period  became  the  foundation  of  the 
creed  of  the  educated — the  doctrine  that  the  supreme 
soul,  or  Brahm,  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  world 
has  a  claim  to  notice  only  in  so  far  as  it  emanated 
from  this  being,  is  already  clearly  laid  down  in  these 
Upanishads,  though  the  language  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed still  adapts  itself  to  the  legendary  and  allegor- 
ical style  that  characterizes  the  B^ahmanic  portion  of 
the  Vedas.  The  Upanishads  became  thus  the  basis  of  the 
enliffhienedfaUh  of  India,    They  are  not  a  system  of 
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philosophy,  but  they  contain  all  the  genns  whence  the 
three  great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  arose;  and 
like  the  latter,  while  revealing  the  struggle  of  the  Hindu 
mind  to  reach  the  comprehension  of  one  supreme  being, 
they  advance  sufficiently  far  to  express  their  belief  in 
such  a  being,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the  in- 
ability of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  its  esaence" 
(Chambers,  EncydoptBdid),    See  Upanishad. 

The  Veda  also  teaches  the  two  ideas  so  contradictory 
to  the  human  understanding,  and  yet  so  easily  recon- 
ciled in  every  human  heart:  God  has  established  the 
eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong ;  he  punishes  sin  and  re- 
wards virtue ;  and  yet  the  same  Crod  is  willing  to  for- 
give ;  just,  yet  merciful ;  a  judge,  and  yet  a  father  (MUl- 
ler,  i,  38),  But  there  is  no  trace,  at  least  not  in  the 
Veda,  of  metempsychosis,  which  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  (tistinguishing  feature  of  the  Indian  relig- 
ion, especially  of  the  Vedic  period.  "  Instead  of  this, 
we  find  what  is  really  the  sine  qua  turn  of  all  real  relig- 
ion, a  belief  in  immortality,  and  in  personal  immortality 
....  passageswherein  immortality  of  the  soul, personal 
immortality,  and  personal  responsibility  aiter  death  are 
clearly  proclaimed**  (MUller,  i, 46).  Professor  Roth  (Jour- 
nal of  the  German  Oriental  Societtfj  iv,  427)  says  that 
we  find  in  the  Yeda  "  beautiful  conceptions  of  an  im- 
mortality expressed  in  unadorned  language  with  child- 
like conviction.  If  it  were  necessary,  we  might  find 
here  the  roost  powerful  weapons  against  the  view  which 
has  lately  been  revived  and  proclaimed  as  new,  that  Per- 
sia was  the  only  birthplace  of  the  idea  of  immortality, 
and  that  even  the  nations  of  Europe  had  derived  it  from 
that  quarter — as  if  the  religious  spirit  of  every  gifted 
race  was  not  able  to  arrive  at  it  by  its  own  strength.** 
We  find  also  in  the  Veda  vague  allusions  to  a  place  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked.  "  In  one  verse  it  is  said 
that  the  dead  are  rewarded  for  their  good  deeds ;  that 
they  leave  or  cast  off  all  evil,  and,  glorified,  take  their  new 
bodies.  ...  A  pit  is  mentioned  into  which  the  lawlew 
are  said  to  be  hurled  down,  and  into  which  Indra  casts 
those  who  offer  no  sacrifices.  ...  In  one  passage  we  read 
that  ^  those  who  break  the  commandments  of  Yaruna, 
and  who  speak  lies,  are  bom  for  that  deep  place'  **  (M  til- 
ler, i,  47 ;  comp.  Dr.  Muir,  YamOf  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society y  p.  10). 

2.  "  The  Epic  period  of  Hinduism  is  marked  by  a  simi- 
lar development  of  the  same  creeds,  the  general  features 
of  which  we  have  traced  in  the  Vedic  writings.  The  pop- 
ular creed  strives  to  find  A  centre  round  which  to  group 
its  imaginary  gods,  whereas  the  philosophical  creed 
finds  its  expression  in  the  groimdworks  of  the  Sdnkhya, 
Nyaya,  and  Veddnta  systems  of  philosophy.  In  the  for- 
mer, we  find  two  gods  in  particular  who  are  rising  to 
the  highest  rank, 'Vishnu  and  Siva;  for  as  to  Brahman 
(the  masculine  form  of  Brahm),  though  he  was  looked 
upon  now  and  then  as  superior  to  both,  he  gradually 
disappears,  and  becomes  merged  into  the  philosophical 
Brahma  (the  neuter  form  of  the  same  word),  which  is  a 
further  evolution  of  the  great  soul  of  the  Ui)anishads. 
In  the  RSmdyanaf  the  superiority  of  Yishnu  is  admitted 
without  dispute;  in  the  great  epos,  the  Mahabhdrata,, 
however,  which,  unlike  the  former  epos,  is  the  product  of 
successive  ages,  there  b  an  apparent  rivalry  between  the 
claims  of  Yishnu  and  Siva  to  occupy  the  highest  rank 
in  the  pantheon;  but  Sanscrit  philology  will  first  have 
to  unravel  the  chronological  position  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  this  work,  to  lay  bare  its  groundwork,  and  to 
show  the  gradual  additions  it  received,  before  it  will  be 
able  to  determine  the  successive  formation  of  the  legends 
which  are  the  basis  of  classical  Hindu  mythology.  Yet 
so  much  seems  to  be  clear  even  already,  that  there  is  a 
predilection  during  this  Epic  period  for  the  supremacy 
of  Yishnu,  and  that  the  policy  of  incorporating  rather 
than  combating  antagonistic  creeds  led  more  to  a  quiet 
admission  than  to  a  warm  support  of  Siva's  claims  to 
the  highest  rank.'* '  For  the  character  of  these  gods,  and 
their  relation  to  the  Yedic  and  the  Epic  period,  see  be- 
*         '*  We  will  point,  however,  to  one  remarkable  myth, 


as  it  will  illustrate  the  altered  position  of  the  gods  dur- 
ing the  Epic  period.  In  the  Yedic  hymns,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  gods  is  never  matter  of  doubt ;  most  of  Uie 
elementary  beings  are  invoked  and  described  as  evei^ 
lasting,  as  liable  neither  to  decay  nor  death.  The  offer- 
ings they  receive  may  add  to  their  comfort  and  strength ; 
they  may  invigorate  them,  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that 
they  are  indispensable  for  their  existence.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  pious  sacrificer  himself  who,  through  his 
offerings,  secures  to  himself  long  life,  and,  as  it  is  some- 
times hyperbolically  called,  immortality.^  The  same  no- 
tion also  prevails  throughout  the  oldest  Brahmanaa.  It 
is  only  in  the  latest  work  of  this  class,  the  Satapatha- 
Brdhnana,  and  more  especially  in  the  Epic  poems,  that 
we  find  the  inferior  gods  as  mortal  in  the  beginning,  and 
as  becoming  immortal  through  exterior  agency.  In  the 
SatapcUha'Brdhmanaf  the  juice  of  the  soma  plant,  of- 
fered by  the  worshipper,  or  at  another  time  clarified  but- 
ter, or  even  animal  sacrifices,  impart  to  them  this  im- 
mortality. At  the  Epic  period,  Yishnu  teaches  them 
how  to  obtain  the  Amritay  or  beverage  of  immortality, 
without  which  they  would  go  to  destruction ;  and  this 
epic ^Amrita  itself  is  merely  a  compound,  increased  by 
imagination,  of  the  various  substances  which  in  the  Ye- 
dic writings  are  called  or  likened  to  A  mritOy  i.  e.  a  *  sub- 
stance that  frees  from  death.*  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  gods  like  these  could  not  strike  root  in  the  religious 
mind  of  the  nation.  We  must  look  upon  them  more  as 
the  gods  of  poetry  than  of  real  life;  nor  do  we  find  that 
they  enjoyed  any  of  the  worship  which  was  allotted  to 
the  two  principal  gods,  Yishnu  and  Siva." 

"The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period  adds  little  to 
the  fundamental  notions  contained  in  the  Upanishads, 
but  it  frees  itself  from  the  legendary  dross  which  still 
imparts  to  those  works  a  deep  tinge  of  mysticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  conceives  and  develops  the  notion 
that,  the  union  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  supreme 
spirit  may  be  aided  by  penances,  such  as  peculiar  modes 
of  breathing,  particular  postures,  protracted  fasting,  and 
the  like;  in  short,  by  those  practices  which  are  system- 
atized by  the  Yoga  doctrine.  The  most  renuu-kable 
Epic  work  which  inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  cele- 
brated poem  Bhagavadgita,  which  has  been  wrongly 
considered  by  European  writers  as  a  pure  Sankhya  work, 
whereas  Sankaroy  the  great  Hindu  theologian,  who 
commented  on  it,  and  other  native  commentators  after 
him,  have  proved  that  it  is  founded  on  the  Yoga  belief. 
The  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the  individual  soul  with 
the  supreme  soul  was  necessarily  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  former  must  have  become  fi^e  from 
all  guilt  affecting  its  purity  before  it  can  be  remerged 
into  the  source  whence  it  proceeded;  and  since  one  hu- 
man life  is  apparently  too  short  for  enabling  the  soul  to 
attain  its  acoompUshnoent,  the  Hindu  mind  concluded 
that  the  soul,  after  the  death  of  its  temporary  owner, 
had  to  be  bom  again,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  it 
had  left  imdone  in  its  previous  existence,  and  that  it 
must  submit  to  the  same  fate  until  its  ta^  is  fulfilled. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  belief  in  grace,  is  a  logical  consequence  of  a 
system  that  holds  the  human  soul  to  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  of  an  absolute  God."  This  doctrine,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  foreign  to  the  Yedic  period.  It 
is  found  in  some  of  the  Upanishads,  but  its  fantastical 
development  belongs  decidedly  to  the  Epic  time,  wherxi 
it  pervades  the  legends,  and  affects  the  social  life  of  the 
nation.    See  Metempsychosis  ;  Cabala,  HI,  8. 

3.  "The  Puranic  period  of  Hinduism  is  the  period  of 
its  decline,  so  far  as  the  popular  creed  is  concerned.  Its 
pantheon  is  nominally  the  same  as  that  pf  the  Epic  pe- 
riod. The  triads  of  principal  Hindu  gods,  Brahma, 
Yishnu,  and  Siva,  remain  stiU  at  the  head  of  its  imag- 
inary gods;  but  whereas  the  Epic  time  is  generally 
characterized  by  a  friendly  harmony  between  the  high- 
er occupants  of  the  divine  spheres,  the  Puranic  perio'l 
shows  discord  and  destraction.  The  popular  adoraticm 
has  tamed  away  from  Brahma  to  Yishnu  and  Siva,  who 
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ikme  remain  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  highest 
rank  in  the  minds  of  their  worshippers.  The  elementary 
principle  which  originally  inher^  in  these  deities  is  thus 
completely  lost  sight  of  by  the  followers  of  the  Pur&nas. 
The  legends  of  the  Epic  poems  relating  to  these  gods 
become  amplified  and  distorted,  according  to  the  secta- 
rian tmdencies  of  the  masses;  and  the  divine  element 
which  sdll  distinguishes  these  gods  in  the  Ram&yana 
md  Mahabharata  is  now  more  and  more  mixed  up  vrith 
voridly  concerns  and  intersected  by  historical  events, 
disfigured  in  their  turn  to  suit  individual  interests.  Of 
the  ideas  implied  by  the  Vedic  rites,  scarcely  a  trace  is 
viable  in  the  Puranas  and  Tantras,  which  are  the  text- 
books of  this  creed.  In  short,  the  unbridled  imagina- 
tion which  pervades  these  works  is  neither  pleasing 
fium  a  poetiod,  nor  elevating  from  a  philosophical  point 
U  view.  Some  Pur&nas,  it  is  true— for  instance,  the 
Bhagavata — form  in  some  sense  an  exception  to  this 
iberrttlon  of  original  Hinduism ;  but  they  are  a  com- 
promise between  the  popular  and  the  Yed&nta  creed, 
which  is  henceforward  cldefly  the  creed  of  the  educated 
and  intelligent.  They  do  not  affect  the  worship  of  the 
manes  as  practised  by  the  various  sects;  and  this  wor- 
kup itself,  whether  harmless,  as  with  the  worshippers 
of  Yiahnu,  or  offensive,  as  with  the  adorers  of  Siva  and 
his  wife  Darg&,  is  but  an  empty  ceremonial,  which, 
here  and  there,  may  remind  one  of  the  symbolical  wor- 
ship of  the  Yedic  Hindu,  but,  as  a  whole,  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  Yedic  scriptures,  on  which 
it  affects  to  rest.  It  is  this  creed  which,  with  further 
deceriorationa,  caused  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  still 
the  main  religion  of  the  masses  in  India.  The  opinion 
these  entertain,  that  it  is  countenanced  by  the  ritual, 
as  well  as  by  the  theological  portion  of  the  Yeda,  is  the 
redeeming  feature  of  their  belief;  for,  as  nothing  is  ea- 
ner  than  to  disabuse  their  mind  on  this  score  by  reviv- 
ing the  study  of  their  ancient  and  sacred  language,  and 
by  enabling  tliem  to  read  again  their  oldest  and  most 
aacred  books,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  proper  education 
of  the  people  in  this  respect,  by  learned  and  enlightened 
natives,  will  remove  many  of  the  existing  errors,  which, 
if  they  oontiaued,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  further,  and, 
nltimately,  total  degeneration  of  the  Hindu  race. 

^The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  and  the  creed 
which  is  still  preserved  by  the  educated  classes,  is  that 
derived  from  the  tenets  of  the  Yedanta  philosophy.  It 
is  based  on  the  belief  of  cme  supreme  being,  which  im- 
•gination  and  speculation  endeavor  to  invest  with  all 
the  perfections  conceivable  by  the  human  mind,  but  the 
true  nature  of  which  is  nevertheless  declared  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  thought,  and  which,  on  this  ground, 
is  defined  as  not  possessing  any  of  the  qualities  by  which 
the  human  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  intellectual  or 
material  entity"  (Chambers).    See  Yedanta. 

n.  Deitie9, — ^It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  original 
wonhip  of  the  Hindus  appears  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  elements.  The  heavens,  the  sun,  the  moon,  fire, 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  spirits  are  the  objects  most  fre- 
quently addressed.  In  fact,  the  deities  invoked  appear 
to  be  as  numerous  as  the  prayers  addressed  to  them. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  the 
nomerous  inferior  deities,  whose  number  is  said  to 
amount  to  880,000,000.  The  most  important  are  the 
Lokapalas,  that  is,  'guardians  of  the  worid,'  who  are 
the  eight  gods  next  in  rank  to  the  Triad :  1.  /nrfra,  the 
god  of  the  heavens;  2.  Agnij  the  god  of  fire;  8.  Fama, 
the  god  of  hell ;  4.  Surya,  the  god  of  the  sun ;  5.  Vara- 
M»  the  god  of  water;  6.  Purami,  the  god  of  the  wind ; 
7.  Kwera,  the  god  of  wealth ;  8.  Somoj  or  Chandra^  the 
god  of  the  moon.  Many  other  deities  were  afterwards 
indoded  in  the  list  ;**  among  them,  Ganesay  god  of  wi»- 
dooi  and  sdeooe ;  Kamas,  god  of  love ;  Ganffo,  goddess 
of  the  river  Ganges;  NaradaSj  messenger  of  the  gods, 
^  Each  of  the  gods  besides  has  his  legal  spouse. 
"Hie  most  important  among  these  goddesses  are  Sarcu- 
»<tf»,  wife  of  Brahma,  goddess  of  eloquence,  the  protect- 
or of  arts  and  scieooes,  and  particularly  of  music,  where- 


fore the  vina,  or  lute,  is  her  attribute ;  Sri^  Laksekmij 
etc,  wife  of  Yishnu,  dispenser  of  blessings.  But  the 
most  important  of  all  is  Siva's  female  partner,  Durga, 
KaHy  or  Caleey  goddess  of  evil  and  destruction,  whose 
worship  is  by  fkr  the  most  extensive.  Aside  from  these, 
there  b  yet  a  multitude  of  inferior  gods,  demigods,  etc., 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  seven  or  ten  Jirahnadi- 
kas  or  HUhit  (seers),  the  most  important  of  whom  b 
DakshcUi  with  Diti  and  Adiii  for  wives;  from  Diti  come 
the  Daityas  or  AsurcUy  the  diemons  (of  destruction), 
but  from  Aditi  the  SuroM  or  Deva$  (i.  e.  gods).  The 
GandharvoM  are  the  musicians  and  dancers  of  heaven ; 
the  Apsarcuas,  the  heavenly  nymphs;  the  YakBhas, 
the  keepers  of  treasures  in  the  mountains;  the  Rakaha- 
8(u,  the  enemies  of  mankind  and  of  all  good.  The  earth 
is,  besides,  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  evil  spirits.  The 
exbtence  of  the  three  worlds  (of  the  gods,  the  earth, 
and  the  lower  world)  b  not  considered  eternal ;  it  b  to 
be  destroyed  by  Kala,  the  god  of  time,  who,  in  regard 
to  thb  act,  b  called  Mahapralaya,  or  the  great  end. 
Some  animals  also  are  the  objects  of  religious  adoration 
or  fear,  particulariy  the  bull ;  also  the  snakes,  whose 
ccmnection  with  the  demigods  brought  forth  the  mon- 
keys, which  are  the  objects  of  superstitious  dread. 
Among  the  birds  the  Ganada  b  the  most  honored,  and 
the  Banian  among  trees. 

III.  Later  Sects, — ^The  worship  of  these  gods,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  others,  which  was  once  very  popular  in 
Hindustan,  has  almost  disappeared  in  consequence  of 
the  exclusive  worship  which  is  paid  to  Ybhnu,  Siva, 
Kali,  or  Sakti,  and  a  few  other  deities,  by  the  religious 
sects  of  the  present  day.  Each  sect  maintains  that  the 
god  it  worships  unites  in  hb  person  all  the  attributes  of 
the  deity.  Few  Brahmins  of  learning,  however,  will 
acknowledge  themselves  to  belong  to  any  of  the  popu- 
lar divbions  of  the  Hindu  faith ;  they  acknowledge  the 
Yedas,  Puranas,  and  Tantras  as  the  only  orthodox  rit- 
ual, and  regard  all  practices  not  derived  from  these 
sources  as  irregular  and  profane.  The  following  b  a 
list  of  the  principal  sects : 

(1.)  Vaishnavasy  who  worship  Ybhnu,  or,  rather,  JRa- 
nuL,  Krishna^  and  other  heroes  connected  with  the  in- 
carnation of  that  deity.  Thb  sect  b  distingubhed 
generally  by  an  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  by  a 
worship  less  cruel  than  that  of  the  Saivas  (2).  They 
are  divided  into  numerous  sects,  which  often  agree  only 
in  maintaining  that  Ybhnu  b  Brahma,  that  is,  Deity. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Yabhnava  sects  is  the 
Kabir  Panthisy  founded  by  Kabir  in  the  15th  century. 
Kabir  assailed  the  whole  system  of  idolatrous  worship, 
and  ridiculed  the  learning  of  the  Pundits  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Shastra.  Hb  doctrines  have  had  great  in- 
fluence. Hb  followers  are  included  among  the  Yaish- 
navas  because  they  pay  more  respect  to  Ybhnu  than  to 
any  other  deity ;  but  it  b  no  part  of  their  faith  to  wor- 
ship any  Hindu  deity,  or  to  observe  any  of  the  rites  of 
the  Hindu  religion. 

(2.)  SaivaSf  who  worship  Siva,  and  are  more  numer- 
ous than  any  other  sect.  The  mark  by  which  they  are 
distingubhed  b  three  horizontal  lines  on  the  forehead, 
drawn  in  ashes,  obtained  from  the  hearth  on  which  a 
sacred  fire  b  kept;  while  that  of  the  Yaishnavas  con- 
sists in  perpendicular  lines,  of  which  the  number  differs 
according  to  the  sect  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 
"  Sivaism  recalb  the  ancient  religion  of  nature,  and  the 
gross  dualism  of  Phoenicia'*  (Pressense,  Religuma  before 
Christ,  IK  bS). 

(3.)  Saktas,  The  Hindu  mythology  has  personified 
the  abstract  and  active  powers  of  the  di\'inity,  and  has 
ascribed  sexes  to  these  personages.  The  Sakti,  or  ac- 
tive power  of  God,  b  female,  and  b  considered  the  con- 
sort of  the  abstract  attribute.  The  Saktas,  who  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  rady  a  subdivbion  of  the  Saivas, 
worship  the  Sakti  of  Siva,  and  are  not  very  numerous. 

(4.)  SauraSy  the  worshippers  of  Surya,  the  sun. 

(5.)  Ganapattfos,  the  worshippers  of  Ganesa,  the  god 
of  wisdom. 
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The  Sauras  and  Ganapatyas  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  religious  sects  of  India  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  may  be  called  clerical  and  lay.  The  priests  may 
also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  monastic  and  secu- 
lar clergy,  the  majority  belonging  to  the  monastic  or- 
der,  since  the  preference  is  usually  given  by  laymen  to 
teachers  who  lead  an  ascetic  life. 

The  sects  which  have  already  been  enumerated  pro- 
fess to  foUow  the  authority  of  the  Yeda,  but  there  are 
other  sects  which  disavow  its  authority,  and  are  there- 
fore regarded  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Hindu  Church. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Buddhists,  the  Jainas 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Sikhs.  The  Buddhists  have  long  since 
been  expelled  from  Hindustan,  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  once  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. See  Buddhism.  The  sect  of  the  Sikhs  was  found- 
ed by  Nanak  Shah  about  A.D.  1500.  Their  present  faith 
is  a  creed  of  pure  deism,  grounded  on  the  most  sublime 
general  truths;  blended  with  the  belief  of  all  the  absurd- 
ities of  Hindu  mythology  and  the  fables  of  Mohamme- 
danism (Malcolm).  They  despise  the  Hindus  and  hate 
the  Mussulman,  and  do  not  recognise  the  distinction  of 
caste.  They  also  reject  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  the 
Puranas,  and  all  other  religious  books  of  the  Hindus ; 
eat  all  kiiids  of  flesh  except  that  of  cows ;  willingly  admit 
proselytes  from  every  caste ;  and  consider  the  profession 
of  arms  the  religious  duty  of  every  individuaL  An  in- 
teresting account  of  this  sect  is  given  in  Malcolm's  Sketch 
of  the  Sikhs^-^A  static  Researches,  xi,  197-292 ;  Cunning- 
ham, Sikhs,    For  the  distinctions  of  caste ,  see  India. 

rV.  Doctrines  and  Worshyj. — As  already  intimated,  a 
broad  distinction  exists  between  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple and  that  of  the  learned.  The  popular  religion  is  a 
debased  polytheism,  without  unity  of  belief  or  worship. 
The  people  believe  that  the  performance  of  certain  forms 
is  the  only  and  sure  means  of  salvation,  and  that  those 
who  observe  these  things  wiH,  at  a  fixed  time  after  death, 
be  admitted  into  the  joys  of  paradise.  The  religion  of  the 
learned  class,  on  the  other  hand,  professes  to  rest  upon 
pure  contemplation ;  its  theory  of  the  universe  is  panther 
istic;  and  reUgious  obser\'ances,  apart  from  absorption  of 
mind  in  the  universal  mind,  are  of  no  value.  The  daily 
duties  of  the  Brahmin  consist  of  five  religious  occupa- 
tions, considered  as  five  sacraments:  the  study  of  the  Ve- 
da {brahma'joffnas,  or  ahuta,  i.  e.  not  offered) ;  offering 
for  the  progress  of  the  honor  of  the  gods  (Am/o,  L  e.  offer- 
ed) ;  entertaining  the  fire  of  the  dead  (sradda)  in  honor 
of  the  manes  (^prdsita);  offering  of  the  Bali  in  honor  of 
the  spirits  (^prahuta),  and  of  hospitality,  in  honor  of 
mankind  (brdhmja-htita).  Offerings  and  prayers  for  all 
pmsible  objects  follow  each  other  from  morning  till 
night.  Prayer  is  recommended  by  the  Veda  for  every 
occasion.  The  number  of  ablutions  the  Hindus  consid- 
er as  obligatory  is  immense ;  near  every  temple  a  pond 
is  provided  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  most  sanctifying 
ablutions  are  those  performed  in  the  Ganges,  particular- 
ly at  the  five  points  where  it  unites  with  other  streams. 
The  holiest  of  all,  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the 
Hindus,  is  Allahabad,  where,  besides  the  Jumna,  the  Sa- 
rasvati  also  unites  with  the  Ganges.  The  most  impor- 
tant act  of  worship  consists  partly  of  bloody  sacrifices. 
The  principal  among  these  is  that  of  A  svamedha,  or  sac- 
rifice of  horses.  Bloody  sacrifices  are  mostly  made  to 
Siva  and  Kali,  whilst  the  offerings  to  Vishnu  are  gener- 
ally of  water,  oil,  butter,  fruit,  flowers,  etc  All  sins  of 
commission  or  of  omission  can  be  effaced  by  penances 
described  in  the  laws,  and  provided  for  every  caste  and 
every  case ;  a  thorough  fast  of  twelve  days*  duration 
(Pavaka)  cancels  all  sins.  The  prescribed  penances 
must  be  observed  if  the  sinner  desires  to  avoid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  sin  in  a  new  form  of  existence.  There  are 
therefore  a  great  number  of  penitents  and  hermits  in 
India,  who  seek  merit  by  the  renunciation  of  all  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  mortification  of  the  fiesh.  In  fact,  East^ 
em  monachism  is,  in  many  respects,  the  type  of  that  of 
tho  Romish  Church.     See  Monachism. 

■•osis  of  the  learned  Hindus  consists  in  regarding 


union  {Yoga)  with  God  as  the  highest  aim  of  man ;  this 
doctrine  is  further  developed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Veda.  The  liberation  following  death  is  twofolcL  Such 
souls  as  have  arrived  at  high  perfection  are  admitted 
into  the  Brahmic  heavens  {Svarga),  where  they  enjoy 
much  higher  happiness  than  in  the  paradise  of  the  In- 
dra,  but  alter  a  time  they  are  soit  back  again  to  under^ 
go  another  period  of  probation.  But  when  man  has  by 
contemplation  identified  himself  with  the  divinity,  or 
Nirvanoy  his  soul  enters  into,  and  becomes  part  of  the 
immense  soul  (Atma)f  and  enjoys  everlasting  felicity, 
not  having  to  assume  any  new  form  of  existence.  Those 
who  aim  at  reaching  this  unity  with  the  divinity  are 
called  Yogi.  An  essential  means  of  arriving  at  this  re- 
sult is  found  in  the  penances  or  Tapas.  On  certain  oc- 
casions (feasts)  all  the  practices  of  the  religion  are  uni- 
ted, sacrifices,  offerings,  prayers,  etc.  There  are  eighteen 
such  feasts  considered  obligatory.  The  feast  of  Halt,  or 
NolaJca,  is  the  oldest  and  most  important.  The  Vcns- 
vadera  is  the  offering  to  all  gods.  It  consists,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  our  treatment  of  the  Vedic  pe- 
riod, in  throwing  melted  butter  (ghee)  on  the  flame  of 
the  sacred  fire,  which  must  be  careftdly  kept  bommg. 
The  ^ahmins  must  offer  it  every  morning  and  evening, 
first  to  the  god  of  fire  and  the  moon,  then  to  all  the  oth- 
er gods  and  goddesses.  Each  particular  feast  presents 
some  peculiarities,  and  they  are  differently  observed  in 
the  various  localities.  Aside  from  these  general  feasts, 
each  important  pagoda  has  some  special  ones.  The 
most  important  are  those  of  Jaggemaut^  Benares,  Guja, 
Allahabad,  Tripety,  Dvaraka,  Somnauth,  Kamiaseran,  the 
sea  Manasarovara,  Guigotri,  Omeikuntuk,  Trimbuck- 
Nasser,  Pervuttum,  Parkur,  Mathura,  and  Bindrabund. 

V.  Images,  Temples,  etc — The  Hindus  have  images  of 
their  gods,  but  they  are  of  a  grotesque  or  fantastic  kind ; 
some  are  represented  with  heads  of  animals  (as  Ganesa), 
others  with  superabundant  limbs  (as  Brahma,  with  four 
arms),  or  disfigured,  etc  Antiquity  was  more  sparing 
in  this  line,  but  afterwards  the  arts  of  India  were  i^iplied 
to  the  production  of  innumerable  monstrosities.  The 
lower  orders  of  divinities  are  often  represented  under 
the  form  of  animals  (thus  Hanuman  Is  represented  as  an 
ape,  Mundi  as  a  bull,  etc),  and  are  generally  considered 
as  the  steeds  of  the  higher  deities.  These  images  of 
the  gods  are  placed  in  the  temples,  which  originally 
were  grottoes;  they  now  are  pagodas,  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid,  ornamented  with  columns,  statues,  and 
symbolic  figures;  they  are  divided  into  courts  by  means 
of  colonnades,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  by  the  hab- 
itations of  the  priests.  In  the  vestibule  there  is  always 
an  image  of  some  inferior  deity  confh>nting  the  wor- 
shipper as  he  enters.  Admission  into  these  courts  b 
only  granted  to  the  Kshattrigas  and  the  Vaisgas ;  the 
interior  of  the  pagoda  is  reserved  for  the  Brahmins  or 
priests,  which,  in  each  pagoda,  are  under  the  command 
of  a  head  Brahmin,  who  admits  as  many  assistants  as 
the  income  of  the  pagoda  will  permit.  In  some  of  the 
temples  there  are  as  many  as  3000  Brahmins.  Their 
priestly  duties  consist  in  offering  sacrifices  and  reading 
the  Veda.  The  worship  is  accompanied  by  songs  and 
dances  from  the  two  higher  classes  of  dancing  girls,  the 
Devadatis  and  the  Natakas. 

VI.  Literature. — See  Moor,  Hmdu  Pantheon  (London, 
1810);  Co\emeai,MgthoLof  Hindus  (1832);  Rhode,  Ueber 
rdig.  Bildung,  der  Hindu  (Lpz.  1827, 2  vols.) ;  Wilson,  He- 
tig.  Sects  o/the  Hindoos  {A  s.  Res.  xvi  and  xvii) ;  Ess.  and  a 
Led.  on  the  Relig.  of  the  Hind.  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  Vishnu  Pu- 
rofwi,  or  SgsL  ofHin.  Mgthol.  (4  vols.  8vo) ;  Colebrooke, 
MisceO.  Essays  (Lond.  1887,  2  vols.) ;  ReUg.  and  Philos, 
of  the  Hindoos  (Lond.  1868,  8vo) ;  Small,  Hdbk.  of  San- 
skrit Lit.  (Lond.  1869,  12mo) ;  Wheeler,  History  of  India 
(vol.  i,  Vedic  period  and  the  Mahabharata ;  voL  ii,  the 
Ramyana,  the  Brahm.  period,  LoncL  1869, 8vo) ;  Wuttke, 
Gesch.  d.  Heidenthums  (2d  ed.  Beri  1855,  2  vols.)  ;  W^e- 
ber,  A  kadenu  Vorles.  u.  Ind.  LUeraturgesch.  (Berl.  1852) : 
Ind.  Stud.  (BerL  1849-68, 1-4  vols.) ;  Ind.  Skizxen  (BorL 
1857);  MUller,  On  the  Liierat.  of  the  Vedas  (Lond.  1869, 
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ink.):  ClapM/mii  n-Gerwun  WorkMhop  (>I.y.l»70,2 
nih.[£D»):  Hlit)wick,Ciiru(<ndo/Aer  ^altera  (^ed. 
LiAd.lt)e9.2ToLB.l^o);  Scbo\lea,Gacli.d.]idiffionu. 
PUIm.  {Eibaf.  1H6H,  8vo)  i  WriKblson,  Inlrod.  Trratim 
M  Saidiil  ilagiogramia,  or  Uit  Suard  Literal,  of  the 
Hitia  (2  pulS)  12nio)  ;  Carkman'a  PrEOaenie,  Reiii/iimi 
hr/trr  Ckrul,  p.  44  sq. ;  Barlow,  £a.  at  Sgmbolitm  (Lond. 
liliio),eh.iTUld  viii;  Willi«iii8,7iii/.  A>>ii; />(«(.  (Lond. 
«ro) ;  Piewr,  Um.'Lei.  vjii ;  ClMiobMi,  CyA^i,  v,  MO 
ii^:SerMed.dttixMimla,3K\.l^)i;  A'. .4 n.  Am. April, 
!(»«,  p.  US.  A  cl«u  and  concise  lUUment  of  th«  re- 
ligicn  of  Imlia  ia  given  by  Arthur,  Miaiim  to  lie  Mg- 
mn,  ch.  ix  (Lood.  1)>4T.  12mo).  Foi  India  om  a  Munim- 
jfftf  (V  the  Rev,  T.  J,  SooW),  see  MeHodiH  Quart.  Rev. 
So.  1869,  p.  SO ;  BiUiotk.  Saera,  Apr.  1862,  art.  i  Sec 
ifaD  Bltidhihm  ;  Brahka  ;  Ikdia.     (J.  U.  W.) 

ffindn  Idtaiatare.    See  Sakbkiut  Ltteratiire. 

ffindn  PttilOBOphy  is  divided  iiiM  aijc  eyatenn  or 
Hriro,  namely,  tbe  A'jr^o,  Vauakika,  SanUigi,  Yoga, 
Himdndy  and  yedoRta.  'Fh^  SankhyA  ajid  Yo^  agree 
in  an  cnentiala,  eicept  that  tbe  former  i»  atheiacic  and 
Uc  liner  theiatic.  The  eyetvtnngirnenillyuaite  on  cet- 
uin  pcanla :  1.  The  MimSnsa  excepted,  their  end  is  lo 
inenieale  enpedienta  for  "  aajvation,"  which  is  delivei^ 
ana  rrom  "  bondage."  2.  The  aoul,  though  diatinct  ftom 
Ue  mind,  tbe  aenscB,  and  the  body,  yet  identlAee  itself 
viih  them.  As  a  consequence  of  this  deluWHi,  it  con- 
caves the  thought  of  ownErship  in  iuelfand  others,  and 
HqipoaH  that  it  rec^vea  pleasure  and  pain  thmogh  Iht 
body.  Asa  farther  conseqaence,it  engages  in  good  and 
nil  woiks,  which  have  merit  or  demerit  Aa  this  nieril 
or  dnoaiL  must  be  awarded,  tbe  soul  must  pass  to  Ely- 
riam  CT  Hell,  and  repeatedly  be  bom  and  die.  Thii  ii 
badi^  caused  by  ignoiance,  from  which,  when  the  sou 
k  ddifeied,  it  gaina  absorpdon  into  the  deity.  8-  As  i 
OBRiBence  of  the  foregoing,  good  deeds  and  their  re- 
■snl  are  only  a  less  curse  thitn  their  oppoailes,  and  an 
10  be  deprecated,  aa  they  compel  the  soul  till  the  awart 
ii  experienced  lo  abide  in  tbe  body  of  a  god,  or  a  man 
w  otho-  soperior  being.  4.  Release  from  transmigratiim 
cm  only  be  had  throogh  "right  apprdiomrm^  which 
msiu,  of  course,  in  the  reci^nilion  by  the  soul  of  ' 
Kif  tt  disIiDct  from  the  mind  and  all  else.  To  gi 
UiU  "  right  apprebeitnon"  one  minC  study  the  Shastras ; 
•nd,  in  order  to  denmeiB  of  intellect  and  heart  fo 
*nk,  such  good  worka  as  sacriUcea,  alms,  pilgrimage*, 
wpeiltiDns  of  sacred  words,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  per- 
faimed,  but  without  dedie  for  reward.  5.  They  all 
utbtsinihat  the  aoul  has  existed  from  ererlasling.  and 
tto  it  is  exempt  from  liability  to  extinction,  though  it 
iDQ  be  again  and  afcain  invested  with  a  corporeal  body. 
^AS  the  ayatematiata  t^ach  the  eternity  of  matter.  7. 
They  all  receive  the  words  of  the  Veda  aa  unquestionable 
"tboiity.  See  ReJvlalKn  ofUviAi  Syilrrrir,  by  N.  Gore 
(Cakalta,  1862) -,  Aphoriimt  of  Ike  Yogd,  Sankhyi,  etc 
(ADikabad,  India,  lBe4>      (J,  T.  G.) 

Hindna,  Hopehs,  a  term  recently  used  to  demg- 
Bte  a  class  of  Hindu  reformen,  who  call  Ibemseivea 
BnbDiisii,  md  represent  a  school  of  thought  which 
"igOBied  fifty  or  aixty  ago  with  Kommohun  Koy, '  * 
■atdBtook  to  refomi  Hinduism  on  the  basis  of  the  V 
ikoe,  the  religion  of  which  he  held  to  he  a  pure  the 
li  1M6  they  becune  dissatisfied  with  the  Yeda, 
•dcftcd  Intuitianaliain.     They  have  planted  socit 
ihrao^ioot  Bengal,  Madras,  the  North-west  Provincea, 
'it  Piojab.  and  Bombay.     They  ignore  idol  worship, 
Q<tt,  mefempsj'choida,  and  all  Brahminical  ceremonies 
nt  rsloi  Sodimey  Prat,  of  Calcutta,  haa  iseued  a  great 
mcibei  of  their  publications  (sec  Dr.  Duff,  in  Chratian 
KWl  for  18G2;   Foreign  Mimioia,'by  Dr.  Andersoo). 
><R  Baumohu!!  Rot.    (J.T.  G.) 

ffiodtiataiL     See  India. 
^  Binge  (T^X,  Uir,  that  upon  which  a  door  rmolBeM, 


female  haiffa,  i,  e.  the  eyes  or  parta  with  sockets,  1 
Kings  vii,  liO).  "  Doon  in  the  East  turn  rather  on  piv- 
ots than  what  we  I«nii  biiiges.  They  were  sometimea 
of  metal,  but  genenUy  of  the  same  material  as  the  door 

Be  than  one  mov- 
n  binges,  particularly  when  the  lower  socket  be- 
>  worn  by  tbe  weight  and  friction." — /'icu  BiUe, 
on  ProT.  xivi,  H.     "  In  Syria,  and  especially  (he 


Ancleiit  EgjrpUau  U 


.    (Vrom  the  Brltlah  Ha- 


HaorAn,  there  are  many  andent 
atone  slabs  with  pivots  carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  iit- 
serted  in  sockets  above  and  belong  and  fixed  during  the 
building  of  the  bouse.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi,  14 
ia  thuB  clearly  exphuned.  Tbe  hingea  mentioned  in  1 
Kings  vii,  50,  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  hind,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door  (Buck- 
ingham, .4r(ii  Triba,  p.  177  ;  Porter,  Dasuaau,  ii,  22, 
192;  Alaundrell,  £(ir^  Trat^  p.  447,  448  [Bnhnjt 
Shaw,  rraE¥ii,p.310;  LordLindsay,LeU(T>,p.292;  Wil- 
kinaoD,  Anc  EgypL  abridgm.  i,  15)." — Smith,  a.  v.    See 

miit«an,  CuRK  F.,  CD.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Kortrighl,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.8,  leia  He  gradnated  at  the  Wcal^an  Univeraity 
in  1839,  and  spent  several  years  in  teaching,  at  one  time 
as  principal  of  Newbury  .Seminary,  VC  In  1849  he  was 
elected  princiiial  of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Alluon, 
Michigan,  and  early  in  18A3  pre«dent  of  the  North- 
western  Univeroty.  In  this  position  he  devoted  his 
whole  energy  lo  the  work  of  putting  that  institution  on 
a  proper  footing,  and  hia  Libors  in  its  behalf  exhaualed 
his  strength  and  broke  his  constitution  completely.  Yet 
he  refused  to  suspend  his  exertions  until  a  pending  list 
of  engagements  was  rulfllled,and  white  thus  employed 
he  was  prostrated  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  died  on  the  21at 
of  October,  1854.  Dr.  Hinman  diBtinguished  himself  in 
every  relation  of  life,  from  boyhood  to  his  death,  by  ca- 
pacity, energy,  and  piety.  He  was  s  good  scholar,  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  very  successful  ed- 
ucator of  youth.  His  early  dfatb  was  a  great  lose  U 
the  cause  of  Christian  education  '  ' 
Amalt  of  Ihe  American Pvlint,v 

HiD'som  (Heb.  Banom',  Din,  for  Din,  graeiovi,  or 
for  Bl^n,  abundant),  or,  rather,  Ben-Hi:<!iom  (D)n'*a, 
son  a/JZwDin,- Sept.  irioc'Eivnrt;  also  in  the  plur.''BDns 
of  Hinnnm"),  an  unknown  person  (prub.  one  of  the  orig- 
inalJebu«tes),  whose  name  (perh.as  resident)  wsa  given 
tt>  the  valley  ("  Valley  of  Hinnom,"  otherwise  called 
"  the  valley  of  the  son"  or  "  children  of  Hinnom,"  ""> 
Bin,  or  n~ia^B,  or  n"^ja~^S,  varionaly  rendered  by 
the  Sept.  fdpayi  'Err6ft,  or  vioO  'Ewnfi.  or  Paiivva, 
Josh,  xviii,  16;   iv  yp  Biviwaii,  2  Chron.  xxviii,  8; 
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Jer.  xix,  2,  6),  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with  steep, 
rocky  sides,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Jerusalem,  separar 
ting  Mount  Zion  on  the  south  from  the  "  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,^  and  the  sloping,  rocky  plateau  of  the  "plain 
of  Rephaim"  on  the  north,  taking  its  name,  according  to 
Stanley,  ifrom  "  some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom," 
having  encamped  in  it  {S,  and  PaL  p.  172).  The  earli- 
est mention  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings is  in  Josh,  xv,  8,  where  the  boundary-line  between 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Bei\)amin  is  described  with  mi- 
nute topographical  accuracy,  as  passing  along  the  bed 
of  thcTavine  from  £n-Rogel  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
"  that  lieth  before  the  valley  westward,"  at  the  north 
end  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim.  It  is  described  in  Josh, 
xviii,  16  as  on  the  south  side  of  Jebusi,  that  is,  Mount 
Zion,  on  which  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites 
stood.  The  valley  obtained  wide  notoriety  as  the  scene 
of  the  barbarous  rites  of  Molech  and  Chemosh,  first  in- 
troduced by  Solomon,  who  built  "  a  high  place  for  Che- 
mosh, the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore Jerusalem  (Olivet) ;  and  for  Molech,  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  children  of  Ammon"  (1  Kings  xi,  7),  The 
inhuman  rites  were  continued  by  the  idolatrous  kings 
of  Judah.  A  monster  idol  of  brass  was  erected  in  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  facing  the  steep  side  of  Olivet, 
and  there  the  infatuated  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  burnt 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire — casting  them, 
it  is  said,  into  the  red-hot  arms  of  the  idol  (Jer.  vii,  81 ; 
2  Chron.  xxviii,  8 ;  xxxiii,  6).  No  spot  could  have  been 
selected  near  the  Holy  City  so  well  fitted  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  these  horrid  cruelties :  the  deep,  retired  glen, 
shut  in  by  rugged  cliffs,  and  the  bleak  mountain  sides 
rising  over  alL  The  worship  of  Molech  was  abolished 
by  Josiah,  and  the  place  dedicated  to  him  was  defiled 
by  being  strewn  with  human  bones:  "He  defiled  To- 
pheth,  which  b  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom, 
that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Molech  .  .  .  and  he  brake  in  pieces 
the  images,  and  cut  down  their  groves,  and  filled  their 
places  with  the  bones  of  men"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 14). 
The  place  thus  became  ceremonially  unclean ;  no  Jew 
could  enter  it  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  6).  From  this  time 
it  appears  to  have  become  the  common  cesspool  of  the 
city,  into  which  its  sewage  was  conducted,  t6  be  carried 
off  by  the  waters  of  the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall, 
where  all  its  solid  filth  was  collected.  It  was  afterwards 
a  public  cemetery  [see  Aceldama],  and  the  traveller 
who  now  stands  in  the  bottom  of  this  valley  and  looks  up 
at  the  multitude  of  tombs  in  the  cliffs  above  and  around 
him,  thickly  dotting  the  side  of  Olivet,  will  be  able  to 
see  with  what  wondrous  accuracy  the  curse  of  Jeremi- 
ah has  been  fulfilled :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor 
The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  but  The  Valley  of 
Slaughter;  for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophet  tiH  there  be 
no  more  place"  (vii,  82).  We  learn  from  Josephus  that 
the  last  terrible  struggle  betwe^  the  Jews  and  Romans 
took  place  here  ( yVar^  vi,  8,  6) ;  and  here,  too,  it  ap- 
pears the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  out  of  the  city  after 
the  siege  (v,  12,  7).  The  inhuman  rites  anciently  prac- 
tised in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  caused  the  latter  Jews  to 
regard  it  with  feelings  of  horror  and  detestation.  The 
Rabbuis  suppose  it  to  be  the  gate  of  hell  (lightfoot. 
Opera  J  ii,  286) ;  and  the  Jews  applied  the  name  given 
to  the  valley  in  some  passages  of  the  Sept.  Fif  wa,  to 
the  place  of  eternal  torment  Hence  we  find  in  MatL 
V,  22, "  Whosoever  shall  say,  thou  fool,  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  r/}v  yiiwav  tov  irvpoQ — the  Gtherma  of  fire." 
The  word  b  formed  from  the  Hebrew  D5n  K*^!!,  "Val- 
ley of  Hinnom."  See  Hell.  The  valley  was  also  call- 
ed ToPHETH  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10 ;  Isa.  xxx,  88 ;  Jer.  vii, 

81),  either  from  rBO,  "spittle,"  and  it  would  hence 
mean  "  a  place  to  spit  upon,"  or  from  hnBH, "  place  of 
burning."    See  Tophet. 

Most  commentators  follow  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and 
l>ther8,  in  asserting  that  perpetual  fires  were  kept  up  for 


the  consumption  of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  ani- 
mals, and  whatever  else  was  combustible;  but  the  rab- 
binical authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  suppor^f 
thb  idea  i^>pear  insufficient,  and  Robinson  declares  (i, 
274)  that  "  there  b  no  evidence  of  any  other  fires  than 
those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in  thb  valley,"  re- 
ferring to  RosenmUller,  Bibliadt,  Gtoffr,  II,  i,  156,  164. 
For  the  more  ordinary  view,  see  Hengstenberg,  CkristoL 
ii,4d4;  iv,41;  Keil  on  Kings  ii,  147, Clark's  edit.;  and 
comp.  Isa.  xxx,  88 ;  Ixvi,  24.  See  Moloch.  It  b  call- 
ed, Jer.  ii,  23,  "  the  valley,"  imt  kioxh'^'t  wid  perhaps 
"  the  valley  of  dead  bodies,"  xxi,  40,  and  "  the  valley  of 
vision,"  Isa.  xxii,  1,  5  (Stanley,  S,  and  P.p.  172, 482). 
The  name  by  which  it  b  now  known  b  (in  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wd<fy  Jehamam^  or 
Wady  er-Rubeb  (Williams,  Holy  Ci/y,  i,  56,  Supplem.), 
though  in  Mohammedan  traditions  the  name  Gehenna 
b  applied  to  the  Valley  of  Kedron  (Ibn  Batutah,  12, 4; 
Stanley,  ut  sup.).    See  Gehenna. 

The  valley  commences  in  a  broad  sloping  basin  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  south  of  the  Jaffa  road  (extending  near- 
ly to  the  brow  of  the  great  wady  on  the  west),  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which,  700  yards  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  b  the  lai^ 
reservoir,  supposed  to  be  the  "upper  pool,"  or  "Gihon" 
[see  Gihon]  (Isa.  vii,  8 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  30), 
now  known  as  Birhel  el-MaHmUa,    After  running  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  by  south,  the  valley  takes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  south  opposite  the  Jaffa  gate,  but  in 
less  than  another  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  encounters 
a  rocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, sweeping  round  the  precipitous  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle.     In  thb  part 
of  its  course  the  valley  b  ftom  50  to  100  yards  broad, 
the  bottom  every  where  covered  with  small  stones,  and 
cultivated.     At  290  yards  from  the  Jaffa  gate  it  b  cross- 
ed by  an  aqueduct  on  nine  very  low  arches,  conveying 
water  from  the  "poob  of  Solomon"  to  the  Temple  Mount, 
a  short  distance  below  which  b  the  "  lower  pool"  (Isa. 
xxii,  9),  Birket  es-Sultdn.     From  thb  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great  rapidity 
between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive  terraces,  honey- 
combed with  innumerable  sepulchral  recesses,  forming 
the  northern  face  of  the  "HUl  of  Evil  Counsel,"  to  the 
south,  and  the  steep  shelving,  but  not  precipitous  south- 
em  slopes  of  Mount  Zion,  which  rise  to  about  the  height 
of  150  feet  to  the  north.     The  bed  of  the  valley  b  plant* 
ed  with  olives  and  other  fruit-trees,  and,  when  practica- 
ble, b  cultivated.     About  400  yards  from  the  south-west 
angle  of  Mount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  be- 
comes quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with  much 
greater  rapidity  towards  the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat," 
or  "  of  the  brook  Kidron,"  before  joining  which  it  opens 
out  again,  forming  an  oblong  plot,  the  site  of  Tophet,  de- 
voted to  gardens  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  Siloam.    To- 
wards the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  is  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  "Aceldama,"  authenticated  by  a  bed  of 
white  clay  still  worked  by  potters  (W^illiams,  Holy  City, 
ii,  495),  opposite  to  which,  where  the  cliff  b  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  him- 
self was  located  during  the  Frankbh  kingdom  (Barclay, 
City  of  Great  King,  p.  208).     Not  far  from  Aceldama  is 
a  conspicuously  situated  tomb  with  a  Doric  pediment, 
sometimes  known  as  the  "  whited  sepulchre,"  near  which 
a  large  sepulchral  recess,  with  a  Doric  portal  hewn  in 
the  native  rock,  b  known  as  the  "  Latibulum  apostolo- 
rum,"  where  the  Twelve  are  said  to  have  concealed 
themselves  during  the  time  between  the  Cruciiixion  arid 
the  Resiurrection.     The  tombs  continue  quite  down  to 
the  comer  of  the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off  to  the 
south  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshiq^hat     None  of  the  se- 
pulchral recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  so  well 
preserved ;  most  of  these  are  very  old — small  gloomy 
caves,  with  narrow,  rock-hewn  doorways.    See  Jekusa- 

LEM. 

Kobinson  places  "the  valley  gate," Neh.  ii,  13, 15 ;  2 
Chron.  xxvi,  9,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Mount  Zion, 
in  the  upper  part  of  thb  valley  {Researches,  i,  220, 239, 
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274,390,353;  Williama,  A^y  C%,  i,  SuppL £6 ;  ii,496; 
Bvciiy,  Ctiy  of  Great  Kwg,  p.  Wb,  108) ;  but  thia  put 
wu  nlha  calkd  the  Valley  of  GtbMi.—KilU;  Smith. 
See  GiiiU!). 

HlniidlB,  Hkkxann  Frtedrich  Whjulm,  a  Get- 
Dur  philoeopheT  of  the  old  Hei^elun  school,  wu  bom  at 
Karlnrk,  in  Oldenburg,  Auguat  22, 1794.  In  1812  he 
entered  Uie  Univeiaity  of  Straaborg  aa  a  student  of  the- 
olo^.  but  changed  for  law  in  1813  at  Heidelbei^.  Here 
be  itudied  under  Creuz«r  and  Heg^l,  and  became  a  pru 
nOdnaM  in  1811.  In  1822  he  was  caUed  to  the  Uni- 
I'erslf  of  Bmlan  aa  a  pnfeaaor  of  philoaophy.  In  1824 
Halle  gave  bim  a  call,  which  he  accepted,  and  here  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Atiguat  17, 1861.  The  worli 
which  gave  to  him  particular  prooiiuence  ae  a  Hegelian 
waa  hie  Ke  Rdigiim  im  imem  Veiidllmu  tar  U^iun- 
idkafi  (HeidelbL  1822),  an  essay  that  gained  hitn  a  prize 
HBlained  by  Hegel  himaetf. — Brockhaus,  Com.  Lrx.  vii, 
3W :  rapc^ew^  Dia.  da  Coxlemp.  p.  886.     (J-  "■  W.) 

Hinton,  Isaac  Tatlor,  a  Baptist  preacher  and  au- 
thor of  note,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1799.  His 
Other,  who  wi  


ndtdhi 


's  educal 


of  fifteen  young  Hi 

enduu  Pt^s,"  and  in  1820  he 

pobUiher.     He  edited  and  priutal  the  Suaditg  Scholar^ 

Uiigaaae.    In  1821  hewaa  eonverteiland baptized,    lie 

was  soon  licmsed  tc  preach,  ooiitiiiuinp,  however,  in  busi- 

fanjlher,  John  Howard  Hinton,  in  preparing  a  Ilutory  of 
Ike  Uaiud  Stiila,  in  two  quarto  volnmiM,  witli  lOO  enyiav- 
iagi.  While  thus  engaged,  hia  republican  feelings  wera 
Bo  developeil  that  he  decided  to  emi^^te  to  this  coun- 
xzy.  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  1832.  His  services 
81  ■  pmcher  were  much  Bought,  but  he  had  rosolved  on 
fixing  bis  residence  in  the  West  He  was,  hoH'ever,  in- 
duceilto  accept  the  pastorale  uf  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Richmond, Va.  The  church  had  a  Urge  colored  mem- 
bership, a  fact  from  which  some  embamunroent  was  ex- 
pericnc^d  by  hitn  in  the  consiatent  application  of  his 
principlt:^  This,  in  connection  with  bis  original  predi- 
ledimia,  led  to  bis  remoral  in  1835  tt)  Chicago,  then  in 
ila  inbiicy.  The  Chun:h  waa  unable  to  give  him  a  Buffl- 
deat  auppotlfandhe  was  compelled  to  engage  in  leach- 
'a^  His  congregations  were  lai^e,  and  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lecturee  on  tba  Propheciea,  which  attracted 
BBch  auention.  The  Hnandal  disasurs  of  1837,  how- 
tvET,  depressed  the  material  prosperity  of  his  Church, 
and  ditTcrences  on  the  slavery  question  divided  it.  In 
1841  he  temovedtoSt-Louis,  where  he  labored  for  about 
tlUEe  years,  and  enjoyed  repeated  seasons  of  revival  and 
mgatheiing.  In  1844  he  accepted  a  call  to  New  Oi^ 
Iwis,  where  he  had  every  prospect  of  sutoeas  aiid  use- 
faltteaH,  but  his  labors  trere  cut  short  by  the  yellow  fe- 
Tcr.  Hedicdinl847.  His  lectures  on  Prophecy,  above 
refefred  to,  were  repeated  in  St,  Louis,  and  wero  pub- 
liibed  afterwards  under  the  title  The  Prophtda  of  Dan- 
id  and  John  iUoMrated  by  titt  Ecfolt  of  IliiUny.  He 
al«  published  a  lliitoni  of  Baplitnt,from  Inipirtd  and 
Umupirrd  Soaroes,  He  waa  diligent,  enthuBiaati 
ewuious  and  investigating  in  his  habit  of  mind,  genial 
in  his  private  intercourse,  and  an  imprewive  pubUc 
ifttka.  Ha  ardor  and  energy  fitted  him  for  the  work 
•k  which  he  did  so  much,  that  of  a  pioneer,  founding 
and  building  up  churches.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Hlonan-taang,  a  celebrated  Buddhist  traveUer  of 
China,  was  born  A.D.  603.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
laok  priest's  orders.     Even  at  this  early  age  be  bad  be- 
CD«oe  EaowuB  for  hia  vast  information,  especially  in    ' 
BuldhisI  faith,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  Confudua 
I'ocae.    A  de^re  to  study  the  origin  of  Buddhism  c 
him  overcome  all  the  oliatacks  in  his  way,  and  b< 
nut  OB  a  journey  to  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
taiy  (629).     He  travelled  sixteen  years  in  that  coui 
and  on  bu  lelum  wrote  a  work  describing  his  tra 
which  were  pahUsIied  UDder  the  auspices  of  the  Cbioese 
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emperor  of  bis  time, 
laikd  and  intereating 
iam  aa  it  prevailed  at  that  period  ui  India.  His  inqui- 
ries having  been  cbietly  itevoied  lo  Buddhism,  he  did 
not  enter  much  into  details  concerning  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  country;  but  many  curious  no- 
tices which  he  gives  on  othei*  matters,  besides  those  of 
Buddhist  interest  that  came  under  his  observation,  and 
the  high  detfree  of  trustworthiness  which  his  narrative 
poeaesees,  msltes  it  one  of  the  most  important  works  on 
the  history  of  India  in  general,  and  of  Buddhism  in  par- 
ticular, during  this  period-  He  travelled  alone,  or  with 
a  few  occauonal  companions,  wearing  the  gari>  of  a  re- 
ligious mendicant,  from  China  to  India.  He  brought 
with  him  on  his  retuni  to  his  native  country,  besides 
images  of  Buddha  and  varioua  aacred  relica,  an  immenae 

mated  from  the  statement  of  Hullcr,  "It  is  said  that 
the  number  of  works  translated  by  Hiouen-tslng,  witik 
large  stajf  of  monks,  amounted  to 
cs"  (Chip;  i,  272).  He  died  A.D. 
664,  Two  of  his  friends  and  pupils  have  left  an  account 
of  their  instructor,  and  M.  Stanislas  JuUen,  who  has 
lately  translated  the  travels  of  Hiuucn-tsang  from  Chi- 
n«e  into  French  ( I'ogn^i  dn  Ptlrtiai  Hotddhiilt;  2 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1853-1867),  prefixes  a  translalion  of 
this  bit^raphy  to  the  translation  of  the  travels  of  Hi- 
oucn-taang.  An  abstract  of  this  work,  by  the  btc  Pro- 
feseor  H.  U.Wilson,  appeared  in  tiM  Journal  of Ihf  Boyal 
Arialic  Socttly,  xvii,  106-137.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Hiouen-taang  is  given  by  llax 
MllUer  {Ckif),  with  a  review  of  the  tnuisUtion  of  M. 
Juiien.-Mllller,C'jh>w/rom  a  German  WorMop,  i,  2S2- 
276;  iv^rxi,HitloirtdtlaVudtUioum-liang!  Mrmoira 
nr  la  Contria  Ocddmlaltt,  par  ffioufn-^iaw) .-  Hoefer, 
AWe.  Sto;.  GiMr.  xxiv,T15  sq.;  Chambers,  Anfydofi.  v, 
872.     (J.H.W.) 

Hip  CpiO,  tMi,  usually  "  Bhoulder^  ocenn  in  the 
A.V.only  in  the  phra«e"hip  and  thigh"  (liu  %  wpon 
liigh),ia  theaccDunt  of  Samson's  slaughter  of  the  Phil- 
istines (Judg.  xv,8) ;  evidently  a  proverUal  phiBie,Le. 
"he  cut  them  in  pieces  so  that  their  limbs, their  legs 
and  thdr  thighs,  were  scattered  one  upon  another,  q.d. 
he  totally  destroyed  them"  (Gesenius).     See  Sanson. 

Hip,  in  architecture,  is  the  external  angle  fbrmed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  slop- 
ing side*  of  a  roof  whirh 
wall-platca 


runnmg 


1  diffen 


when  a 


back,  instead  of  flnisbing 
with  a  gable,  the  pieces 
of  timber  in  these  angle) 
are  called  hip-rafters,  and 


Tbel 


leblpa. 


hip-tiles.  The  intenuU  angles  formed  by  tbe  meeting 
of  the  aide*  are  termed  nillrsr,  whether  tbe  latter  be 
horiiontal  or  sloping,  and  the  piece  of  limber  that  sup- 
ports a  sloping  valley  is  termed  the  rallry  rajter.  Such 
a  roof  is  called  a  Aip-nw/— Parker,  Glouary. 

Hip-knob.     See  FixtAi. 

Hlpplona('Iir7rn:ot,tjBM/ncBi),  the  name  given  by 
Herod  l^in  honor  of  one  of  his  generals)  to  that  one  of 
tbe  three  towers  (Josephus,  (fur,  ii,  IT,  9)  along  the  fhst 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  inclosing  Mount  Zion  on  the  north, 
which  lay  westemmoat,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
third  wall  (IVar,  v,4,2),  bring  built  up  with  immense 
strength  {ih.S).  Its  remains  are  still  a  very  prominenC 
objectin  the  city  (Robinson,  j;3eorc*M,i,  463  sq.;  Bart- 
lett,  Wa&t  aboat  Jtnualeia,  p.  85  sq.).  Schwara  ab- 
surdly identifies  it  {Palrtl.  p.  261)  with  the  tower  of  Han- 
aneel  (q.v.)  of  Jer.xxxi,88,on  the  authority  of  Jona- 
than's Ta^um,  which  there  has  "the  tower  of  Pitui 
(DIp^B)."    See  Jububaleh. 
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Hippo,  in  AfHca,  now  called  Bona,  a  maritime  col- 
ony. (See  Schaff,  Ch,  NisL  iii,  998,  note  1.)  A  general 
coimcU  was  held  at  this  place  in  398.  Aorelius,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  presided.  Augustine  made  a  discourse  be- 
fore  the  council  on  the  subject  of  faith,  the  Creed,  and 
against  the  Maniclueans.  Forty-one  canons  were  agreed 
to,  which  were  taken  as  the  model  for  after  councils. 
"  The  first  express  definition  of  the  N.-T.  Canon,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  since  been  univerBally  retained, 
was  fixed  at  the  council  of  A.D.  893,  at  Hippo.**  Anoth- 
er council  was  held  in  426,  in  which  Auguistine  appoint- 
ed Eradius  his  successor,  requiring  Eradius,  however,  in 
accordance  with  the  canon  of  Nicaea,  to  remain  in  his 
priestly  office  until  Augustine^s  death. — Smith,  Tablet 
of  Church  History ;  Landon,  Manual  qfCotincilt ;  Schaff, 
Church  History^  i,  §  75;-  iii.  609. 

Hippolj^us,  St.  fliriroXwoc),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral sairjts  and  martyrs  of  the  eariy  Church,  especially 
that  celebrated  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  who 
probably  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  dd  century. 
Every  particular  of  his  life  has  been  made  a  point 
of  controversy.    Thus  the  oldest  ecclesiastica]  writers 
who  make  any  mention  of  him,  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
give  him  the  title  of  bishop,  but  without  stating  of 
what  see,  the  latter  even  sa>'ing  that  he  was  unable 
to  ascertain  this  point.     "  The  Chromcon  Patchale^  our 
earliest  authori^,  makes  him  *  bishop  of  the  so-called 
Portus,  near  Rome ;'  and  as  this  statement  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Cyril,  Zonaras,  Anastasius,  Nicepho- 
nis,  and  Syncellus  (see  Bunsen*s  Hippolt/tus,  i,  205),  and 
as  Prudentius  (lib.  wtpi  rrrf^dvioVf  Hymn  ix)  describes 
his  martyrdom  as  having  taken  place  at  Ostia,  close  by 
Portus,  most  critics  will  probably  r^ard  this  point  as 
finally  settled.     His  mastery  of  the  Greek  language 
would  render  him  peculiariy  fit  to  be  a  '  bishop  of  the 
nations,*  who  frequented  the  harbor  of  Rome  in  multi- 
tudes.    In  spite  of  Jacobi's  assertion  (see  below)  to  the 
contrary,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
at  the  same  time  have  been  (what  the  'VXtyxoq  shows, 
him  to  have  been)  a  presbyter  and  head  of  a  party  at 
Rome.     We  know,  further,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ire- 
meus  (Phot.  Cod,  121),  and  was  engaged  in  some  warm 
disputes  with  Callistus  on  points  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, which  are  graphically  desaribed  in  his  recovered 
book,  Kara,  iraouiv  alpitrewv  IXtyxog"  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s. 
v.).    On  the  other  hand,  the  treatise  De  cbtabus  Naturi»y 
attributed  to  pope  Gelasius  I,  g^ves  Hippolytus  the  title 
of  metropolitan  of  Arabia.     Le  Moyne  even  indicated  a 
town  of  the  district  of  Aden,  called  Portus  Romanus,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  great  mart  of  Roman  trade  in 
the  East,  as  the  seat  of  his  bishopric.    The  same  uncer- 
tainty exists  with  regard  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Eusebius  places  him  in  the  first  half  of  the  8d  century. 
Photius  states  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Irenieus ;  Baroni- 
us  says,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  two  assertions  which 
appear  equally  well  grounded.     Portius  adds  that  Hip- 
polytus was  the  intimate  friend  and  zealous  admirer  of 
Origen,  and  that  he  invited  him  to  comment  on  the 
Scriptures,  furnishing  him  for  that  purpose  seven  aman- 
uenses to  write  under  his  dictation,  and  seven  copyists. 
Hippolytus  himself  testifies  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Origen.    As  for  the  other  details  given  by  Photius,  they 
are  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  Jerome. 
According  to  this  father,  Ambrosius  of  Alexandria,  struck 
with  the  reputation  Hippolytus  had  acquired  by  his 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  invited  Origen  to  at- 
tempt the  same  task,  and  furnished  him  with  a  number 
of  secretaries  for  that  purpose.     The  martvrdora  of  St 
Hippolytus  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  Jerome,  Pho- 
tius, and  other  writers,  however,  call  him  a  martyr,  and 
his  name  appears  with  that  title  in  the  Roman,  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  calendars.    Yet  these  martyrol- 
ogies  differ  so  much  from  each  other  that  they  appear 
rather  to  refer  to  different  parties  of  the  same  name 
than  to  one  individual  only.     Prudentius,  a  Christian 
poet  of  the  4th  century,  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the  mar- 
nrdom  of  St.  Hippolytus,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  also 


confounded  several  parties  of  tliat  name,  and  his  pious 
legend  is  devoid  of  all  historical  authority.  The  date 
of  St.  Hippolytus's  death  is  very  doubtfuL  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  occurred  under  Alexander  Sev- 
erua,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  this  prince  did  not  perse- 
cute Christians.  If  we  admit  that  the  ExkortatortMs 
ad  Severmam,  moitioned  among  Hii^l3rtus*s  woriu,  is 
the  same  which  Theodoret  states  was  addressed  to  a  cer- 
tain queen  or  empress  {irpdc  fiamXiBa  rtva),  and,fiir- 
ther,  that  this  Severina,  according  to  DoUinger  (see  be- 
low), was  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian, 
this  would  bring  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  to  the  time 
of  Dedus's  persecution  (about  250),  and  perhaps  later.  In 
that  case,  Hippolytus,  having  been  a  disciple  of  Iren»- 
us,  who  died  aibout  isio,  must  have  been  quite  advanced 
in  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  near  Rome,  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  general  opinion,  it 
is  thought  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  with  a  stone  tied 
around  his  neck.  In  1551  a  statue  was  discovered  at 
Rome,  near  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  which  appeared 
to  date, back  to  the  6th  century,  and  represented  a  man 
in  monastic  garb,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  inscription 
bore  the  name  of  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus,  and  on 
the  back  of  his  seat  was  found  inscribed  the  canon  or 
paschal  cycle  which  he  introduced  into  Rome,  and  also 
a  Ust  of  his  principal  works.  Some  of  these  works,  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Photius,'  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  or  named  on  the  sutue,  are  yet  extant, 
and  we  have  extensive  fragments  of  several  others.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  published  separately.  Fa- 
bridus  gave  a  complete  collection  of  them  under  the  title 
S,  HippoUftij  episcopi  et  martyris,  Opera  wm  antea  col- 
lecta  et  partem  nuncprimum  e  MSS.  in  lucem  edita,  Grace 
et  Latme  (Hamb.  1716-1718,  foL).  This  was  reprinted, 
with  additions  by  Galland,  and  inserted  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Patrum  (Venice,  1766,  foL),  vol.  ii.  A  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  Syriac  translations  of  Hippolytus  is  given  in 
the  ^fMz/pcfa  of  Lagarde.  The  same  scholar,  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  i4  nalecta  (Lagardii  ad  A  nalecta  sua  Syr- 
iaca  Appendix  [  Lips.  1858]),  gives  Arabic  fragments  of 
a  commentary  of  Hippolytus  on  Revelation. 

A  recent  discovery  has  directed  general  attention  to 
this  old  ecclesiastical  writer.  In  1842  M.  Mynoide  Mi- 
nas,  on  his  return  from  a  mission  on  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  M.  Yillemain,  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
France,  brought  back  from  Mount  Athos,  among  other 
unpublished  works,  a  mutilated  Greek  MS.  of  the  14tb 
century,  written  on  cotton  paper,  without  name  of  au- 
thor, and  containing  a  Rotation  of  all  Heresies  (jcard 
iraffuv  aipifftutv  tkiyxoi;).  This  MS.  was  deposited  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  remained  undis- 
turbed until  M.  Emmanuel  Miller  found  it  to  contain 
the  last  part  of  a  treatise,  the  beginning  of  which  was 
printed  in  the  works  of  Origen.  At  Miller*s  request,  the 
University  of  Oxford  consented  to  publish  it,  under  his 
direction,  at  their  own  press,  with  the  titie,  'Qptykvovg 
^ovoibovfuva  ri  xarA  iratriov  aipianitv  Acyx^C  {Ori- 
genis  PhUosophumena  svce  omnium  Hreresium  Refutatio  : 
e  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Mil- 
ler [ Oxford,  1851, 8vo  J).  This  work  attracted  great  at- 
tention among  the  theologians  and  philologists  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  of  England.  The  first 
argument  published  to  show  that  Hippolytus  was  the 
author  of  the  MS.  may  be  foimd  in  the  Methodist  Quar* 
ferly  Review  for  October,  1851,  in  an  artide  by  proiiessor 
J.  L.  Jacobl,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  After  prov- 
ing that  Origen  was  not  the  author,  Jacobi  shovrs  that 
the  writer  was  certainly  contemporary  with  Origen. 
"  He  places  himself  in  that  age,  and  all  his  statements 
harmonize  with  this  view.  Taking  him,  then,  to  have 
lived  in  the  first  qiuirter  of  the  8d  century,  at  the  time 
of  Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  Callistus,  we 
should  be  led  by  Eusebius  to  identify  him  with  the 
learned  presbyter  Caius,  or  with  Hippolytus.  It  is  easi- 
ly shown,  however,  that  Caius  could  not  have  been  the 
author  of  the  book,  for  he  was  specially  distinguished 
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fpr  his  wridngs  against  Cerinthua,  and  for  his  peculiar 
views  with  regard  to  that  Gnoetic  leader ;  while  our  au- 
thor has  nothing  of  his  own  to  offer  about  Cerinthus, 
8nd  borrows  aU  that  he  does  say  (and  that  is  not  much)| 
word  for  word,  from  Irenaeus.    Caius  ascribed  the  Apoc- 
iljrpee  to  Cerinthua — our  author  assigns  it  to  the  apos- 
tle John.    The  former  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
<iemul  Chiliasn ;  the  latter,  while  he  blames  much  in 
Uofltanism,  does  not  include  Chiliasm  under  it,  and  in- 
deed it  is  more  than  probi^e  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
ihit  doctrine."     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  reasons,  for  ascribing  the  work  to 
HippohrtoSk    (1.)  A  work  bearing  the  same  or  a  similar 
diJe  was  ascribed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and 
Kicef^ms  to  Hippolytus.    (2.)  The  monument  dug  up 
at  R(»ne  (see  above)  has  on  it  the  names  of  writings 
which  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  heresies  claims  as 
his  own.    (3.)  The  internal  evidence  is  all  in  favor  of 
Hippolytns.    Professor  Jacobi  devebped  the  argument 
ai  gK^er  length  in  the  Deutsche  ZeitschriftJUr  ChristL 
Wisfentchqft  (1852),  and  Dr.  Duncker  followed  in  the 
Gvttinffer  gdehrte  Aiaeigen  (1851).    But  the  most  ear- 
oot  work  on  the  subject  was  done  by  the  Chevalier 
BoDsen,  who  canvassed  the  whole  question  with  great 
kamiog  in  his  copious  and  somewhat  clumsy  book,  Hip- 
pofytus  and  his  Affe^  or  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the 
Cimdi  of  Rome  under  Commodus  and  Alexander  Seve- 
rn, end  ancient  and  modem  Christicadttf  and  Dinmty 
compared  (Lond.  1852,  4  vols.  8vo).    In  this  work  it  is, 
we  think,  estabUahed  beyraid  a  doubt  that  the  Rtfuta- 
^  of  all  Heresies  was  written  by  Hippolytus,  bishop 
ofPortos,  near  Borne,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  3d  cen- 
tuiT.    Several  writers,  however,  objected  to  some  of 
Buinen^s  conclusions,  and  he  replied  to  them  by  repub- 
Ming  his  work,  greatly  enlarged,  under  the  title  Chris- 
Hamtg  and  Mankind  (London,  1854,  7  vols.  8vo).     This 
w<^  is  ftdl  of  erudition,  but  often  advances  hasty  state- 
ments and  unauthorized  conclusions. 

The  importance  of  this  newly-discovered  work  of 
Hq)pdytus  in  the  ephere  of  Church  History  and  arche- 
(As^  can  hardly  be  overstated.  It  throws  great  light 
opon  the  Gnostic  and  other  heretical  sects  of  the  early 
Chmcfa.  Names  and  even  facts  are  given  of  which  we 
imew  absolutely  nothing  before ;  while  others  that  were 
hdd  to  be  as  unimportant  as  they  were  obscure  are 
bxot^bt  out  into  light  and  prominence,  illuminating 
many  dark  nooks  of  Church  History.  The  book  tells 
Oft.  for  instance,  of  a  Gnostic,  by  name  Justin,  of  whom 
we  had  not  before  heard :  and  describes  at  length  Mo- 
QolaoKn  and  the  Peraticians,  of  whom  we  knew  only 
the  names.  The  Simonians,  and  the  struige,  fragmen- 
tST,  and  enigmatical  ideas  generally  attributed  to  Sl- 
OKn  Magm,  are  here  treated  with  something  approach- 
ing to  orderly  and  clear  connection.  That  part  of  the 
work  which  treats  of  the  morals  of  the  Roman  Church 
sod  of  its  clergy  is  full  of  interest  Hippolytus  cen- 
tres them  for  oncbastity,  and  casts  it  up  to  them  as  a 
P^  rqvoadi  that  many,  even  of  the  higher  orders  of 
ckigy,  wore  married — some  of  them  more  than  once. 
Hift  account  of  Callistus  throws  much  light  upon  the 
Rste  of  society  and  of  religion  in  Rome  at  the  time. 
The  work  shows  us  also  that  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
^^horch  at  that  time — a  century  before  the  Council  of 
^^ic«— was  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
fetstm  of  Christ.  Its  revelations  are  fatal,  too,  to  many 
^  tltt  claims  of  the  papacy.  Romanist  writers,  there- 
^  have  sought  to  invalidate  the  conclusions  drawn 
^  Jacobi,  Bnnsen,  and  the  Protestants  generally.  Pro- 
^BMv  Dollinger  seeks  to  refute  the  "  c^umnies"  of  the 
^j«k  against  Callistus  in  his  Hippolytus  und  KalUstus 
M^atitb.  1853, 8vo),  and  to  settle  the  question  of  the  au- 
^^^onhip  of  the  Pkiiosophoumena,  He  undertakes  to 
'^""f  abo  from  the  character  of  the  woric  itself  that  the 
"Bhot  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  a  heretic,  in  the  judgment 
^the  Chnrch  of  the  age  when  he  wrote  it.  The  abb^ 
Conies,  of  Paris,  pnbliMied^todef  n(r2e» . . .  PhUosophou- 
\^mis,  1858, 8vo)y  to  show  that  the  book  is  neither 


genuine  nor  authentic;  and  he  has  since  followed  it  up 
by  his  Histoire  de  VEglise  de  Rome  sous  Us  Poni^cats 
de  St.  Victor^  St  Zephyrin,  et  St.  CaUiste  (Paris,  1866). 
He  has  also  published  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Philoso- 
phoumefuif  with  Latin  version,  notes,  and  indexes  (Par. 
1861,  8vo).  The  best  edition  of  the  work,  however, 
is  that  of  Duncker  and  Scheidewin  (Gottingen,  1859, 
8vo).  Another  edition,  which  embraces  all  the  Greek 
works  of  Hippolytus,  was  published  by  Lagarde  {Hip- 
polyti  Romani  quaferuntur  omnia  Greece,  Leips.  1858). 
The  subject  is  very  ably  treated  in  its  theological  as- 
pects, espedaHy  in  their  bearing  on  the  Romish  contro- 
versy, by  Wordsworth,  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  (London,  1852, 8vo).  A  very  good  account  of  the 
history  and  contents  of  the  book,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  most  important  parts,  is  given  by  Tayler, 
Hippolytus  and  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Third  Cen^ 
tury  (Lond.  1858, 12mo),  and  by  Yolkmar,  Hippolytus  u. 
d.  rdm.  Zeiigenossen  (Zurich,  1855).  The  leading  re- 
views have  generally  given  articles  on  the  subject:  see 
especially  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1851 ;  Jaiu 
1868,  p.  160 ;  Quarterly  Rev.  (Lond.)  Ixxxix,  87 ;  Joum. 
of  Sacred  Literature,  Jan.  1853,  and  Jan.  1854;  N.Brit. 
Review,  Nov.  1854 ;  Edmburgh  Review,  Jan.  1858 ;  lUgen, 
Zeiischr^f.  hist.  Theolog.  1842,  iii,  48-77 ;  1862,  ii,  218 ; 
Journal  des  Dibats,  Dec  1862;  Baur,  Theolog.  JahrbQ- 
cher  (Tubingen,  1853) ;  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  by  Gieseler 
(1853).  Another  important  work  ascribed  to  Hippoly- 
tus, a  collection  of  canons,  has  lately  been  published  for 
the  first  time,  in  an  Arabic  translation,  by  Dr.  Hamberg 
{Canones  S. Hippolyii  Arabice  e  codicibus  Romanis  cum 
versions  Latina,  annotationibns  et  prolegomenis,  Munich, 
1870).  The  coUection  contains  thirty -eight  canons 
which  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  12tl^  cen- 
tury in  the  Coptic  Church.  Before  this  time  no  men- 
tiotl  is  made  of  this  work  by  any  ecclesiastical  writer; 
but  the  editor  regards  this  as  no  argument  against  its 
authenticity  (which  he  defends),  as  all  the  works  of 
Hippolytus  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  In  case  it  is  gen- 
uine, its  contents  are  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
hbtory  of  Christian  doctrines  and  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Lipeius,  in  his  work  Zur  QueUenkritik  der  Epiphamos 
(Vienna,  1865),  has  shown  that  the  work  of  Hippolytus 
against  thirty-two  sects,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  still 
extant  under  the  title  of  a  homily  against  the  heresy  of 
Noetus,  is  the  basis  of  the  Philosophoumena,  and  can,  to 
a  large  extent,  be  reconstructed  frtMn  it.  See  also  Schaff, 
Church  History,  vol.  i,  §  125 ;  Hare,  Contest  with  Rome, 
p.  214;  litimder,History  of  Dogmas,  i,  61',  M'Uman,  Lat, 
Christ.'i,668q.',  Lardner,Trorib,ii,409sq.;  llenog,Real- 
Encyklop.  vi,  181  sq.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GSnhr.  xxiv, 
777  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cyclopaedia,  v,  376 ;  and,  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  side,  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen  Lexikon, 
V,  210  sq. ;  Allgem.  Real-Encyklop.f.  d.  KathoU  Deutsch- 
land,  V,  374.  Early  monographs  on  Hippolytus  were 
written  by  Frommaim,  Interprett.  New  Test,  ex  HippoL 
(Coblenta,  1765, 4to) ;  C.  G.  Htinell,  De  Hippol.  (Getting. 
1838, 8vo) ;  Heumaim,  Ubi  et  qualis  episcop.fuerit  Hip- 
polytus (Gotting.  1787, 4to) ;  Vf oog.  Fragment.  Hippolyti 
Martyris  (lips.  1762, 4to).  On  Uie  earlier  writings  of 
Hippolytus,  see  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature, 
i,  158 ;  Eusebius,  HisL  Eccles.  vi,  20-23 ;  Lardner,  Credit 
biHty  of  the  Gospel  History,  ii,  35;  Tillemont,  Memoires, 
etc,  iii,  104 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist^  cent,  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  7. 

Hippolytus,  Bkothbrs  (or  Hospital  Monks)  of 
THB  Christian  Love  of,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  established  about  1585  by  Bemardin 
Alvarez,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  for  nursing  the  sick.  It 
was  sanctioned  by  the  popes  Sixtus  Y  and  Clement  YIII, 
and  received  the  same  rights  as  the  order  of  Brothers  of 
Charity  which  had  been  established  by  St.  Johannes  a 
Deo,  and  with  which  it  had  statutes,  aim,  and  dress  in 
common.  It  only  differs  from  it  by  the  color  of  the 
monastic  dress.  The  order  was  named  after  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  commemoration  of  the 
fall  of  paganism,  and  the  capture  of  the  dty  of  Meidco 
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HoaplUl  Huiik  or  ttt.  HIppolTUB. 

Hlppopotamn*,  mn  aniaitl  regmnled  by  Bochsrt 
{Uuroz.  ill,  706),  Ludolf  {Hill.  ^Ihiop.  i,  11),  Sh«w 
{Tnw.  ii,  399,  I^d,  B«o),  Scheuwr  {Phyi.  Sac  or  Jol 
xl),  Roseiirauller  (iVof.  aj  Bochart.  llitroz.  iii,  70S,  ani! 
8chol  ad  Vet.  Tal.  in  Job  iJ),  Tsylor  (^jyewfa  to  CaU 
laeft  Lid.  BOLSa-Hv),  Humer  (Obimiatiom,  n,  SIS), 
(JesenioB  (7Aa.  B.  v.  PivnS),  Furat{Cona>ni  /7<&<.  v.), 
ind  Engliih  comaicntalora  genenlly,  aa  being  deaig- 
naled  by  the  Heb.  word  n^SHS  (behanSlh'  in  Job  d, 
IG),  by  which,  however,  some  wiilere,  a*  VMablua,  Dru- 
tdos,  GroliuB  {Crit  Sac  A  tnotalioaii  ad  Jot,  xl),  PTdffer, 
{Dubia  verata  S.  3.,  p.  694,  Dresden,  1679),  Culdl  (Ia 
/lipl.  p.  292),  A.  Schultetia  (Comment,  m  Job.  xl),  i 
chaelis  (SuppL  ad  Lex.  Ueb.  Mo.  2«8),  hare  imdeiBto 
the  elephimt;  while  others,  i|^D,  amoogiC  whom 
Lae  (CommmLi»iJob.il,aiidLex.Hd>,a.r.ty\ViriS),cc 
sider  the  Hebrew  lerm  as  a  plural  noun  for  "cattle" 
(teneral;  itbeinglefttothe  rasder  to  apply  to  the  scrip, 
tural  allusiaaa  the  particular  animal,  which  may  be, 
conling  to  Lee,  "either  the  horse,  or  wild  ass,  or  w 
bull"(!).  Compare  also  Reiske,  Con^iMuni  tn  Job.  p.  167. 
Dr.  Mason  (iood  {Boako/Jobliitraily  Iranilaledjp.ilS, 
lymd.  171'2)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that  the  bfhaaolh 
denotes  some  extinct  pachyderm  like  the  mami 
with  a  view  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  h 
potamua  and  elephant,  and  so  to  fulfil  all  the  acriptural 
demands.  Compare  with  this  Michaehs  (Sap.  ad  Ltx. 
Hd>.  No.  208),  and  Haaieus  (in  Dintrlal.  SgUog.  No.  vii, 
g37f  and  §98,  p.  506),  who  rejects  with  some  scorn  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth.  Dr. 
Kitto  (Pid.  Bib.  Job  xl)  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  j 
(Kitt«'s  Cgel.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Behemoth),  from  being  una-  ; 
ble  to  make  till  the  scriptural  detajla  correBpond  with ' 
any  one  particnlar  animal,  are  of  opinion  that  behemoth 
is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to  be  taken  u  a  poetical  perBon- 
ification  of  the  great  pachyderaiata  generally,  wherein 
the  idea  of  hippopotamus  is  predominant.  The  term 
ieismofA  would  thus  be  the  counterpart  of  ifriadSan,  the 
animal  mentioned  next  in  the  book  of  Job;  which  word, 
although  ita  signiflcation  in  that  passage  i«  reetiicted  to 
the  crocodile,  don  yet  stand  in  Scripture  Tor  a  python,  or 
a  whale,  or  Bonn  other  huge  monster  of  the  deep.  See 
Levi.ithan.  According  to  the  Talmud,  behemoth  is 
some  huge  Isnd^nimal  which  daily  consumea  the  grass 
off  a  thousand  hills ;  he  is  to  have,  at  some  future  period, 
a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  his  graang  on 
the  mountains,  he  is  called  "the  bull  of  the  high  moun- 
tains." (See  Lewys>hn,  Zoot.  da  Talmuilf,  p.  855). 
"The  'fathera,'  for  the  most  part,"  says  Caiy  (Job,  p. 
402),  "surrounded  the  subject  with  an  awe  equally 
dreadful,  and  in  the  behemoth  here,  and  in  the  levia- 
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than  of  the  next  chapter,  saw  nothing  bnt  m  jstieal  np- 
lations  of  the  devil :  othen,  again,  have  here  t«c- 
tuivd  U>  themselves  some  hieroglyphic  monster  that  has 
no  real  existence ;  but  these  wild  imaginations  are  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Bolducius,  who  in  the  behemoth  actu- 
ally beholds  Christ !" 

The  following  reasons  seem  clearly  to  identify  it  with 
the  hippopotamus.  1.  Tie  meaning  of  (he  ongaalirwd 
i/ttlf.  (iesenius  [Thttaana,  p.  188),  with  whom  also 
Furst  agrees  (//(ft.  La.  a.  v.),  holds  it  not  to  be  a  Heh. 
plur.,  but  the  Coptic  ie-iwnimt,  "the  water-ox"  (see  Ja- 
blonsky,  Opiuc.  i,  52),  equivalent  to  the  T*iroc  o  xorii/ic«c 
or  river-horse  of  the  ancients  (Herod,  ii,  71 ;  Aristot. 
.4B»n.ii,12[4];  Diod. Sic. i,85;  Pliny, viii,39;Ammian. 
MarcelLxxii,l5;  Ahdollatif,  0«>i^.  p.  146  sq. ;  tVospet 
Alpinus,Af>.^?.  iv,  12;  LudDlph,//ur.  .^'fA.  i,  11,  and 
CtMunmr.  p.  155  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  rroT.  p.  280  ac).:  SpaiT- 
mann,  Aw  Anoi  «ii£t  .4/rKn,  p.562  sq. ;  Ruppell,  .4  roi. 
iVtr.  p.65  sq.;  comp.Schneider,^trf.  Aippop.  sf/l.  crit.  in 
hisedit.arArtedi5yiKn.pitc;p.S47aq,,316s().;  Bochart, 
//Krcu.iii,T05sq.;  Oken,ZaoJlii,71S  sq.).  KosenmUl- 
ler's  objection  to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  is  worthy 
of  observation— that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  Sept  in- 
terpreters would  not  have  given  Oripia  as  its  represen- 
tative. Michaelis  tianslatea  P'^OIl^  by  jumnla,  and 
thinlis  the  nsme  of  the  elephant  has  dropped  out  ("Mihi 
videtUT  nomen  elephantis  forte  b'^B  eicidisse").  Many 
critics,  RosenmUller  amongst  the  nnmber,  believe  the 
word  is  the  plaral  majeHatii  of  TrotJ^.  But  in  that 
case  it  would  hardly  be  employed  with  ■  verb  or  adj. 
in  the  nagular,  and  that  max.,  as  it  is. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  text  shows  that  all 
the  details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  accord  entirely 
with  the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal  Ge«enius 
and  Kosenmllllcr  have  remarked  that,  unce  in  the  first 
part  of  Jehovah's  discouTse  (Job  xxxviii,  xxxix)  Imd 
onimali  and  birdt  are  mentioned,  it  suits  the  general 
purpose  of  that  discouree  better  to  suppose  that  aqrartic 
or  ampAAioM  creatures  are  spoken  of  in  the  last  half 
of  it;  and  that  lunce  the  leviathan,  by  almost  universal 
consent,  denotes  the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  seema 
clearly  to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  his  associste  in 
the  Nile.  Harmer  (Obterrationi,  ii,  819)  says,  "There 
is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  arranging  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  behemoth  and  the  leviithan.  for  in  the 
Mosaic  pai-ement  the  people  of  an  Egyptian  bark  «te 
represented  as  darting  spears  or  some  such  weapons  at 
one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of  them  is  pictured 
with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders.  ....  It  was  then 
a  customary  thing  with  the  old  Egyptians  thus  tn  at- 
tack these  animals  (see  also  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  ICgypt,  iii, 
71);  if  so,  how  beautiful  is  the  atiangemeiit:  there  is  a 
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pttnikd  against  him ;  but  what  will  thou  do  with  the 
ODcnlilc?  Cann  thou  fill  hi«  ikinoith  birtied  irons?' " 
He.  tn  tbc  tilhuhvltim  Pranatiiaim,  to  which  Hi. 
Humer  nreis,  there  are  two  crocodilea,  anociatM  of 
three  rivcT-honciif  which  arc  icpreBenled  without  ipeajH 
BdckiDK  in  them,  thixigh  they  hciq  to  be  within  shot. 
Behemoth  "ealelh  gnss  as  an  ox'  (Job  xl,l6)— acir- 


eubk*  and  green  crops.     Its  utreogth 
tG,  18;  and  the  notice  of  the  power  of  the  nmsdes  or  the 
bdl}-,''hU  force  is  in  the  navd  of  hia  belly," appears 
be  Biiictly  correct.     The  tajl,  liowever,  is  short,  and 
mast  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  of  vene  17.  "be 
moreth  his  tail  tike  a  cedar,"  seems  not  altogether  ap- 
pbcahle.     Hb  mode  of  attack  is  with  his  moulh,  which 
ii  aimed  with  afbrmidahie  array  of  teeth,  prDJecting  in- 
dnn,  and  eoormous  curved  eanines ;  thus  ^^  his  Creator 
(An  him  a  ■word,"  for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  nuy  be 
iBideieil.     Bui  the  use  of  his  swoid  i»  mainly  fbr  pacifli 
puipaaea, "  the  beasts  of  the  field  playing"  about  him  as 
be  feeds;  the  hippupntamus  being  *  remarkably  inof- 
fenaive  animsL    "  With  these  apiiarently  combincil  ttvth 
the  hippopotaiDiia  on  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  if  it 
were  mom  with  the  KVthe,  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  if 
with  ahean,  ■  loleiatdy  thick  and  Mout  Mem"  (Wood's 
.V(tf.//uf.i,T6Z).  a^n  is  perhafK  the  Uieek  Sfmr-  See 
Bochait  (iii,  722),  who  die*  Nicander  {Theriac.  6m)  as 
oomparing  the  tooth  of  this  anlmsl  Co  a  scythe.     The 
Den  vene  explains  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  "scythe" 
with  which  (lod  has  provided  his  creature,  vii,  in  or- 
der thai  he  may  eat  tlie  gross  of  the  hills.     His  retreat 
b  among^he  lotuses  Qzrlimi  A.V.  "shady  liees"), 
which  Bboonded  afaout  tlte  Nile,  and  amid  (lie  reeds  of 
the  rirer.    Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water, "  if  the 
rirer  riselh,  he  doth  not  lake  to  flight ;  and  he  cares  i 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  'stream')  press 
his  mouth."    Ordinary  means  of  capture  were  ineffecti 
■gainst  the  great  strength  of  this  animaL     "Will  any 
take  him  before  his  eyes  ?"  (i.  e,  openly,  and  without  cu 
oii^);  "will  any  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin?"  as  was  usi 
with  large  animals.     Though  now  no  longer  found 
the  tower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common  there  (Wilki 
son,  i,  989).    The  method  oTkiUing  it  in  Egypt  was  wi 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  fimt  instance  secured  by 
■  lasso,  and  repeatedly  struck  until  it  became  exhausted 
(Wilkinson,  i,  240) ;  the  very  same  method  is  pursued 
by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  at  the  present  day  (Liv- 
ingstone, p.  73 ;  instances  of  its  great  strength  are  no- 
ticed b>-the  same  writer,  p.  231,282, 497).     Theskinof 
the  hippopoeamns  is  cut  into  whips  by  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists of  South  Africa,  and  the  momunenis  of  Egypt  tes- 
tify that  a  similar  use  was  made  of  the  shin  by  the  an 
eienl  Egyptians  (.Inf.  £5ypf.iii,73).     The  inhabitant 
of  Soatb  Africa  hold  the  Hesh  of  the  hippopolamus  in 
tugfa  catcem ;  it  is  said  to  be  not  unlike  poik. 
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instance,  where  it  is  said  "the  moantaina 
I  forth  food."  This  passage,  many  writers  say, 
■lephant  well,  but  cannot  be  applied  to  the  hip- 

iwer  to  this  objection,  it  baa  been  stated,  with  great 
reason,  that  the  wonl  Aortm  {fi^"!"!)  is  not  uecessarily 
lo  be  restricted  to  what  we  understand  commonly  by 
the  expreawoii  "  mountains."  In  the  Pneneatine  pave- 
alluded  to  above,  there  arc  lo  be  seen  hero  and 
,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has  obeerved,  "hillocks  rising 
above  the  water."  In  Eiek.  iliii,  15  (maixin),  the  altar 
of  God,  only  ten  cubits  high  and  fourteen  square,  is  call- 

mntain  ofGod."     "The  eminence*  ofEgj-pl, 

which  appear  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  decreases, 
may  undoubtedly  be  called  mountaint  in  the  poetical 
language  of  Job."  But  we  think  there  is  no  occasion 
for  so  restricted  an  explanation.  The  hippopotamus,  as 
is  well  known,  frequently  leaves  the  water  and  the  riv- 
ei's  bonk  as  night  approaches,  and  makes  inland  excur- 
sions for  the  sake  of  the  pasturage,  when  be  commits 
sad  work  among  .the  growing  crops  (llasselquist,  Trat. 
p.  188).  No  doubt  he  might  often  be  oLserv-ed  on  the 
hill-sides  near  the  spots  frequented  by  him.  Agsiii,  it 
must  be.  remembered  that  the  "mounuins"  are  mention- 
ed by  way  of  contrast  with  the  natural  habits  of  aquatic 
animab  generally,  which  never  go  far  from  the  water 
mks  of  the  ri\-ei;  but  the  behemoth,  though 
passing  much  of  his  time  in  the  water  and  in"  the  cov- 
ert of  the  reed  and  f^ns,"  ealeth  grass  like  catlle,  and 
feedeth  on  the  hiU-«des  in  company  with  the  beasts  of 
the  fteUL  Acconling  to  a  recent  traveller  in  Egypt, 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Errington, "  the  valley. of  the  Nile  in  Up- 
per Egypt  and  Nubia  is  in  parts  so  very  narrow,  that 
the  mountains  approach  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  even  less,  to  the  river's  bank;  the  hi]ipapalamus, 
therefore,  might  well  be  said  to  get  its  food  from  the 
mountains,  an  the  sides  of  which  it  would  grow."  There 
is  much  beauty  in  the  passages  which  contrast  the  hsb- 
its  of  the  hippopotamus,  an  amphibious  animal,  with 
those  of  heibivotouB  land-quadrupeds;  but  if  the  ele- 
phant is  to  be  understood,  the  whole  description  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  tame. 

(2.)  Again,  the  24lh  verse— "  his  nose  pierceth  through 
snares" — seems  to  be  spoken  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant, 
"with  its  extraordinary  delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rath- 
er than  to  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  (he  river-horse." 
With  respect  lo  this  objection,  there  is  liltle  doubt  that 
the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  Ihe  Hebrew  than  that 
of  the  text.  "Will  any  take  him  in  his  sight,  or  bote 
his  nose  with  a  gin?"  Perhaps  this  refers  to  leaiting 
him  ^wut  alive  with  i  ring  in  his  nnae,  as,  says  Rosen- 
mllUer,  "the  Arabs  aro  Bccustome<l  lo  lead  camels,"  and 
we  may  add  the  English  lo  lead  Lulls,  "with  a  ring 
passed  through  the  uostrila," 

(8.)  The  expression  in  veiM  ir,"be  bendeth  his  tail 
like  a  cedar."  has  given  occasion  to  much  d: 
some  of  the  advocates  for  the  elephant  m 
the  word  linab  (331)  may  denote  either  ci 
that  here  the  elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  jiaral- 
lelism,  however,  clearly  requires  the  |iosteriar 
(o  be  Ngnified  by  the  terra.  The  exiiression 
allude  to  the  stiff,  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's  tail, 
which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  Ihe  trunk  of  a 
strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

(4.)  The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "  reeds"  and  willows,  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  the  hippopotamus,  [t  has  been  ar- 
gu^  that  such  a  description  is  equally  applicable  lo  the 
elephant;  but  this  is  hardly  the  casej  for,  though  the  el- 
ephant is  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and  ia/rf^mlli/ 
seen  near  water,  yet  (he  otHufnnf  habit  of  the  hippcpot- 
am'us,  as  implied  in  verses  21,  22,  seems  lo  be  especially 
made  the  subject  to  which  the  allention  is  directed. 
"At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools,  and  oc- 
casional sandy  islands  densely  clad  with  Infly  reeds; 
Aboi'e  and  beyond  these  lecds  stood  trees  of  immense 
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age,  Deneath  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  grass  on  which 
the  sea-cow  delights  to  pasture"  (G.  Ciunming,  p.  297). 
— Smith,  8.  V.    See  Behemoth. 

Hippos  C'lTnroc,  a  hoTne ;  bat  Rehmd  suggests,  Pal- 
cut,  p.  830,  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  towns  called  Kfi*^n 
in  the  Talmud),  a  city  of  Palestine,  80  stadia  from  Ti- 
berias (Josephus,  Life  J  65),  one  of  the  Decapolis  (Re- 
land,  PakesL  p.  215),  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(^n/.xv,7,3;  xvu,Il,4;  ITar, u,  18, 1 ;  18,5;  iii,3,l; 
Life^  31) ;  later,  an  episcopal  city  (Reland,  p.  440, 821), 
identifi^  by  Burckhardt  with  the  ruin  ea^Sunuah,  at 
the  south-east  end  of  tAke  Tiberias.  —Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir  J  p.  322. 

Hi^rah  (Heb.  Chirah\  h'n'^n,  nobility ;  Sept.  E/pac), 
an  AduUamite  and  friend  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1, 12; 
comp.  ver.  20).    B.a  dr.  1896-1876. 

Hi'ram  (Heb.  CAtVam',  D'J'^H,  kiffh-bom ;  generally 
written  "  Huram,"  D'Jin,  Churam%  in  Chron.,  and  "  Hi- 
lom,"  Dil'^n,  ChirojUj'  in  1  Kings  v,  10,  18;  vii,  40; 

Sept  Xetpdft  or  Xipci/i ;  Joseph.  EVpafio^  and  E!iputfiOQ)f 
the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  HuRAM  (Sept.  makes  two  names,  *Axtpdv  xai 
'lmft)j  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Bela,  son  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chron.  viii,  5).  B.C.  post  1856. 
•  2.  Hiram,  Huram,  or  Hirom,  king  of  Tyte  at  the 
commencement  of  David's  reign.  He  sent  an  embassy 
to  felicitate  David  on  his  accession,  which  led  to  an  alli- 
ance, or  strengthened  a  previous  friendship  between 
them.  It  seems  that  the  dominion  of  this  prince  ex- 
tended over  the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon ;  and  when 
David  bnilt  himself  a  palace,  Hiram  materially  assisted 
the  work  by  sending  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon,  and 
able  workmen  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiv, 
1).  RC.  cir.  1044.  It  was  probably  the  same  prince 
who  sent  to  Jerusalem  an  embassy  of  condolence  and 
congratulation  when  David  died  and  Solomon  succeeded, 
and  who  contracted  with  the  new  king  a  more  intimate 
alliance  than  ever  before  or  after  existed  between  a  He- 
brew king  and  a  foreign  prince.  The  alliance  seems  to 
have  been  very  substantially  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
and  without  it  Solomon  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  realize  all  the  great  designs  he  had  in  view.  In  con- 
sideration of  large  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  fur- 
nished by  Solomon,  the  king  of  Tyre  agreed  to  supply 
from  Lebanon  the  timber  required  for  the  Temple,  to 
float  it  along  the  coast,  and  deliver  it  at  Joppa,  which 
was  the  port  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  v,  1  sq. ;  ix,  10  sq. ; 
1  Chron.  ii,  8  sq.).  The  vast  commerce  of  T3rre  mi^e 
gold  very  plentiful  there;  and  Hiram  supplied  no  less 
than  500  talents  to  Solomon  for  the  ornamental  works 
of  the  Temple,  and  received  in  return  twenty  towns  in 
Galilee,  which,  when  he  came  to  inspect  them,  pleased 
him  so  little  that  he  applied  to  them  a  name  of  con- 
tempt, and  restored  them  to  the  Jewish  king  (2  Chron. 
viii,  2).  See  Cabul.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  kings  was  bro- 
ken by  this  unpleasant  circumstance,  for  it  was  after 
this  that  Hiram  suggested,  or  at  least  took  part  in,  Sol- 
omon's traffic  to  the  Eastern  Seas,  which  cerudnly  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Hebrew  king  without 
his  assistance  in  providing  ships  and  expenencecl  mari- 
ners (1  Kings  ix,  27;  x,  11,  etc;  2  Chron.  viii,  18;  ix, 
10,  etc.),    B.C.  cir.  1010.    See  Ophir  ;  Solomon. 

Josephus  has  preserved  a  valtiable  fragment  of  the 
history  of  Mercander,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  relating  to 
the  intercourse  of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  professedly  taken 
from  the  Syrian  archives  (Apion,  i,  18).  "After  the 
death  of  Abibalus,  Hlromus,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in 
his  kingdom,  and  reigned  thirty-four  years,  having  lived 
fifty-three.  He  laid  out  that  part  of  the  city  which  is 
called  Eur}Thoron,  and  consecrated  the  golden  column 
which  is  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  And  he  went  up 
into  the  forest  on  the  mountain  called  Libanus,  to  fell 
cedars  for  the  roofs  of  the  temples ;  and  having  demol- 
ished the  ancient  temples  he  rebuilt  them,  and  conse- 


crated the  fanes  of  Hercuks  and  Astarte :  he  ooDstmcted 
that  of  Hercules  first,  in  the  month  Peridus;  then  that 
of  Astarte,  when  he  had  overcome  the  Tit3rians  who  had 
refused  to  pay  their  tribute ;  and  when  he  had  sab|ected 
them  he  returned.     In  his  time  was  a  certain  young 
man  named  Abdemonus,  who  used  to  solve  the  pioUems 
which  were  propounded  to  him  by  Solomon,  king  of  Je- 
rusalem."   According  to  the  same  authority  (ift.  i,  17), 
the  hbtorian  Dius,  likewise  from  the  Tynan  annals,  says, 
"  Upon  the  death  of  Abibalus,  his  son  Hiromus  succeed- 
ed to  the  kingdom.     He  raised  the  eastern  parta  of  the 
city,  and  enhuged  the  citadel,  and  joined  it  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  stood  before  ilpon  an 
island,  by  filling  up  the  intermediate  space ;  and  he 
adorned  that  temple  vrith  donations  of  gold,  and  he  went 
up  into  Libanus  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  the 
temples.    And  it  is  said  that  Solomon,  who  at  that  time 
reigned  in  Jerusalem,  sent  enigmas  to  Uinxnua,  and  de- 
sired others  in  return,  with  a  proposal  that  whichsoever 
of  the  two  was  unable  to  solve  them,  should  forfeit  mon- 
ey to  the  other.     Hiromus  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but 
was  unable  to  solve  the  enigmas,  and  paid  treasures  to 
a  large  amount  as  a  forfeit  to  Solomon.     And  it  is  said 
that  one  Abdemonus,  a  T>Tian,  solved  the  enigmas,  and 
proposed  others  which  Solomon  was  not  able  to  unrid- 
dle, for  which  be  repaid  the  fine  to  Hiromus**  (Coiy's 
A  ncierU  Fragments^  p.  193.)    Some  of  these  riddles,  the 
Jewish  historian  states  (t6.  i,  17),  were  extant  in  his  day; 
and  in  A  nl.  viii,  2, 6, 7,  he  gives  what  he  declares  to  be 
authentic  copies  of  the  epistles  that  passed  between 
the  two  kings  respecting  the  materials  for  the  Temple. 
See  Lebanon.     With  the  letters  in  1  Kings  v,  and  2 
Chron.  ii,  may  be  compared  not  only  his  copies  of  the 
letters,  but  also  the  still  less  authentic  letters  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  between  Solomon  and  Vaphres 
(Apries  ?),  which  are  preserved  by  Eupolemon  (ap,  Eu- 
sebius.  Prop,  Evang,  ix,  30),  and  mentioned  ||y  Alexan- 
der Polyhistor  (Clem.  Alex.  Stronu  i,  24,  p.  332).    Some 
Phoenician  historians  (ap.  Tatian.  con/.  Grtec.  §  37)  re- 
late that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the  Tem- 
ple, gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.     Jew- 
ish writers  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  overlook  Hiram's 
uncircumcision  in  his  services  towards  the  building  of 
the  Temple.     Their  legends  rielate  (Eisenm.  Ent.  Jvd,  i, 
868)  that  because  he  was  a  €rod-fearing  man,  and  built 
the  Temple,  he  was  received  alive  into  Paradise ;  but 
that,  after  he  had  been  there  a  thousand  years,  he  sin- 
ned by  pride,  and  was  thrust  down  into  helL     Eupole- 
mon (Euseb.  Prtep.  Evang,  ix,  30)  states  that  David,  af- 
ter a  war  with  Hiram,  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of 
a  tributary  prince.     See  David. 

Some  have  regarded  this  Hiram  as  a  different  person 
from  the  friend  of  David,  since  Josephus  states  that  the 
Temple  was  built  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
T}Tian  king  who  aided  Solomon  in  the  work  {Apion,  i, 
17  sq.;  the  eleventh,  according  to  Ant.viUf  3,  1);  but 
this  is  probably  only  by  a  computation  of  the  historian, 
whose  numerical  calculations  in  these  points  are  far 
from  trustworthy.  (See  Nessel,  Visi,  de  amicifia  Salom. 
et  Hirami,  Upsal,  1734.)  Hiram  is  also  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus  (ii,  44)  as  the  builder  of  new  temples  to  Hera- 
cles, Melcart,  and  Astarte,  and  the  adomer  of  that  of 
Zeus-Baalsamin. 

Ewald  (Gesch.  Israel,  IH,  i,  28, 83)  and  Movers  (II,  i, 
326  sq.,446  sq.)  give  a  Hiram  II,  who  reigned  from  551- 
532  B.C.,  toward  the  close  of  the  Chald.-Babylonian  em- 
pire, and  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Kobinson  describes  a  remarkable  monument  of 
Solomon's  ally,  still  extant^  which  he  passed  a  little  be- 
yond the  village  of  Hunaneh,  on  his  way  from  Safed  to 
T3rre  {Bib.  Res,  iii,385).  *'  It  is  an  immense  sarcopha- 
gus of  limestone,  resting  upon  a  pedratal  of  large  hewn 
stones;  a  conspicuous  ancient  tomb,  bearing  among  the 
common  people  the  name  of  Kaibr  Haircmj  *  Sepulchre 
of  Hiram.'  The  sarcophagus  measures  twelve  feet  long 
by  six  f<^t  in  height  and  breadth ;  the  lid  is  three  feet 
thick,  and  remains  in  its  origin4l  position;  but  a  hole 
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re  (ppelluioD*!  »  that  ". 


ha  been  broken  thnofch  the  mcopbaj^  U  one  end.  the  nune,  bat 
The  pedeual  conmns  of  three  Uyen  of  the  like  species  hii)  father'  M 
(rf  Koiie,  each  of  three  feet  (bick,  the  upper  layer  pro-  /ornmu,  or  nu 
jeeliiig  over  the  othen;  the  nflne.  .re  luge,  uid  one  HitCa'nM  fTpjcom.  L  e.  ffymmu),  ".  wn  of 
of  thera  tneaaaie*  nine  feet  ia  length.  Thia  gray,  Tobi«,"  who  hid  a  large  treuure  placed  for  securily  in 
weuhei-beatcn  monument  Hand*  here  alone  and  auli-  the  ueaaurr  of  the  Temple  al  the  lime  of  the  viail  of 
t«r>-,  beacinc  the  mark*  of  high  antiquity;  but  llie  Heiiodorus  (2  Mace  iii,  11),  RC  dr.  187.  JcHephua 
name  and  the  recocd  of  him  by  whom  or  for  whom  it   al»  meiiliona  "children  of  ToWai"  (iraiJic  Tw^idd, 

AkI.  Tax,  6,  I),  who,  honever, 
z:^---    '-~^.---  bclongedlo  the  faction  of  Men- 


4,  2  sq.).  But  Ihon 
flcieiit  reason  for  identifying  the 
Hyrcanos  of  3  Mace,  wilh  thii 
ffnadim  of  Tobias  dlher  b>' 
■uppoting  (hat  the  ellipaia  (tov 
TuJ3<ot>)  is  lo  be  M  HIkd  up 
(Grotiiis,  Calmel),  or  IhtU  the 
sons  of  Joscjih  wwe  iKipuiarly 
named  after  Ihpir  grandfather 
(Ewald,  C(«*.  iy,  309),  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  , 
casein  consequence  of  the  great 
eminence  of  their  father.— 
Smith.    See  Maco.vrkiu. 

The  name  of  Hyrcanus  oc- 
cur It  B  Uler  period  under  the 
Maccabees.  It  has  been  thought 
'   that  it  was  adopted  dn  account 
.    of  a  victory  gained  liy  John,  the 
\   sonandsuccessorofSimouMac- 
cabsus,  over  (he   Hyrcaniaiis 
(Euseb.CArDR.Ub.ii:  .Sulp.Se- 
verua,//ur.£<KT.lib.ii,cxxt-i). 
JoecphUB  informs  us  tliat  llyr- 
canus  accompanied  Aniiochus 
V(I  Sidelts  into  Partliia,  ami 
NicolauB  of  Damascus  says  that 


The  "Tomb  of  Hiram." 

WIS  erected  have  perished,  like  his  ashes,  forever.  It 
>9  indeed  pmrible  that  the  present  name  may  have  come 
down  by  tradition,  and  that  this  sepulchre  once  held  the 
dost  of  tbe  friend  and  ally  of  Solcnnoni  more  probably, 
however,  it  ii  merely  of  Mohammedan  applicaiion,  like 
so  many  other  names  nf  Hebrew  renown,  attached  \b 
their  welyi  and  monuments  in  every  part  of  Palestine. 
I%i>ow  of  no  historical  trace  having  reference  to  this 
tomb;  and  it  had  lirst  tieen  mentioned  by  a  Prank  irav- 
cller  (Monro,  1833)  only  lire  years  befare."  (See  also 
Thomson,  [jnd  and  Book,  i,  290  sq.) 

3.  The  son  of  s  widow  of  (he  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a 
Tytian  father.     He  was  sent  by  the  king  of  the  same 

the  Temple,  and  the  various  utensils  required  for  the 
■acred  services  (1  Kings  vii,  13,  H,  40).    We  recognise 

Tyie  a  character  common  in  the  industrial  historj'  of 
tbe  ancients  (comp.  those  of  Beialeel,  Exod.  xxxi,  3-5), 
umeh-,  a  skilful  artilicer.  knowing  all  the  arts,  or  at 
least  many  of  those  arts  which  we  practise^  in  their  dlf- 
ferenl  branchn.  See  Kammcraft.  It  is  probable 
that  be  was  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  king  from 
smong  others  equally  gitled,  in  the  notion  that  his  half- 
Heteew  blonl  woold  render  him  the  more  acceptable  at 
Jemalem.  EC-cir.  1010.  He  ia  called  "Huram"  in 
iQiK«i.it,13i  tv,  II,  16;  and  "  Hinm"  in  the  margin 
of  1  King*  vii,  40.  In  3  Chron.  ii,  13,  ^3K  onirn  is 
raiderrd  "Huram  ny  father's;"  so  in  3  Chron.  iv,  16, 
^*2!(  CIXI  is  tendered  "Huram  his  Csther;"  where, 
l>oveTcr,  the  wonb  ^3tt  and  l^3St  can  hardly  belong  to 
■  'iV.— S ' 


temtory  was  bom 
Sea,  ami  would  thi 

iirkable  tl 


the  north  by  tbe  Caspian 
no  great  distance  from  Par- 
ug  had  gained  the  victory. 
ililTerent  statcmenls  agree  in 
the  position  of  the  countries,  Hyn'ania,  Partliia,  and 
the  rivet  Lycus  {of  Assyria)  being  contiguous.  As  Jo- 
aephus,  however,  does  not  give  any  explansiion  of  the 
name  (AnI.  xiii,  7,  4;  Wiit,  i,  2,  3),  and  the  son  of  Si- 
DKin  is  nowhere  called  Hyrcanus  in  1  JIacc,  the  reason 
rorilBaSBUmptionisuncertaiu.^Kitto.  See Hvhcakus. 
Hliellng  '^'■sa,  soiiV,-  f..o3B,roc).  a  laborer  who 
is  employed  on  hire  for  a  limited  lime  (Job  xii,  1 1  xiT, 
B;  Mark  i,  !0).  By  the  Mosaic  law  such  a  one  was  to 
be  paid  bis  wages  as  boihi  as  his  work  was  over  (Lev. 
xix,  13).  The  little  interest  which  would  be  felt  by 
such  ■  temporary  laborer,  compared  wilh  that  of  the 
shepherd  or  permanent  keeper  of  the  flock,  furnish  a 
striking  illustration  iti  mie  of  our  Lonl's  discourses  (.lohn 
X,  12,  IS).  The  working-day  in  the  F.ast  begins  with 
therisingof  tbe  sun.  and  ends  when  it  sets.  The  para- 
ble in  Matt,  xx,  1-14,  is  interesting,  not  only  as  show- 
ing what  were  the  day'*  wages  of  a  Uborer  it  this  pe- 
riod in  Judea,  "a  penny,"  L  e.  the  Roman  dnariui. 
about  Hlieen  cents  of  our  money,  but  also  as  showing 
that  Ihe  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  can  in  itsilf  became 
no  impediment  to  the  Jews;  and  as  eternal  life  is  the 
free  gift  erf  God,  he  has  a  right  to  give  it  in  whatever 
proportions,  at  whatever  times,  and  on  whatever  condi- 
tions be  pleases.    See  Servant;  WAnEs,  etc 

(»ip/ioAi'iyioi').  a  collection  olkirmoi; 
.slution  of  the  Pauaghia  (q.  v.)  in  the  Greek 
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Chmch  (SeaUBjHitt,  of  the  Eastern  Churchfp.S90).   See 

HiRMOS. 

Hlrmos,  or  rather  Irmos  (ilpfiSc,  a  *erie$)  is  the 
name  of  a  strophe  in  a  Greek  hymn.  **  The  model  of 
succeeding  staxizas,  so  called  as  cbrawing  others  after  it.** 
— Walcotty Sac  ArchoBology  (8vo,  London,  1868). 

Himheim  or  Hlmhaym,  Hiebontmus,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Trop- 
pau,  province  of  Silesia,  in  1685.  He  took  orders  in 
1659,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Prague  un- 
tU  appointed  instructor  in  philosophy  at  the  Norfoertin 
College.  A  short  time  after  he  was  made  abb^  of 
Mount  Sion,  and  later  general  vicar  of  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, Silesia,  and  Austria.  Himheim  is  g^erally  ranked 
among  modem  skeptics,  and  most  of  his  works  have 
been  placed  in  the  Roman  Index,  He  was  a  great  hater 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  employed,  in  common 
with  a  number  of  other  theologians  of  his  Church,  to 
combat  Protestantism,  skeptical  weapons,  as  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  vanquishing  them  in  the  dermatic  field. 
He  died  August  27, 1769.  His  most  important  work  is 
De  typko  generit  hwnani,  aive  scientiarum  humcmarum 
inani  acventoso  tumore,  difficuUatej  laJniitate^  fahitate, 
jactaniiaj  prcuumptione,  mcommodis  et  pertcuUs^  tracta- 
tus  breris,  etc  (Prague,  1676, 4to),  put  into  the  Index  April 

14, 1682 J6cher8,C?efcArt./>a^  Addenda  u,2018;  Knig, 

Philosophisches  Uandwdrterh,  ii,  488 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Giner,  xxiv,  791.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hirom.    See  Hirax. 

Hiraoh,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  He  studied  theology  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  filled  several  positions  as  preacher,  but  gave 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people,  and  was  driven  from  each 
of  them  in  succession.  Notwithstanding  all  persecu- 
tion, he  found  sufficient  time  to  write  several  works, 
among  which  are,  Kircherus  Jesuita  Gtrmanim  redona^ 
tusy  etc.  (Halle,  1662,  8vo): — ReUgumtgesprUch  zunschm 
zweierlei  Rel^ionsverwandten  (Rottenburg,  1672, 4to) : — 
Predigien  und  Gelegenheiis8chr\/ten  (ibid.  1678,  8vo). — 
Jocher,  Gelehrt,  Lex,  Addenda  ii,  2018. 

Hirsch,  Carl  Christian,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Hersbmck  October  20, 1704.  He  studied  at 
Altorf,  Leipzig,  and  other  universities,  and  went  to  the 
theological  seminary  at  Nuremburg  in  1729.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1734,  and  in  1740  was  appointed 
deacon  of  Lorenz  Church  at  Nuremburg.  He  died  Feb. 
27, 1754.  His  works  are :  Hadriani  Pontii  UistoruB  Li- 
bri  rariores : — Venerab,  A  gnetis  Blamtbeckin  Vita  et  ReV' 
elationes  (Frankf.  and  Leip.  1736) : — Catechisnms  Histo- 
rw(NUmb.  176^8vo)  i—Ledensbesckreib.aUerGeistlichen 
Nurnbergs  (continued  by  WUlTel  and  Waldau,  published 
in  1756-1785,  4to) :  to  this  work  he  devoted  his  time 
mainly.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  monographs  insert- 
ed in  the  Ada  Histor,  cedes,  and  in  the  ^cto  ScholasL 
of  Nurembuig.— Jocher,  GeUhrt,  Lex,  Append,  ii,  2021 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSner.  xxiv,  798 ;  Doring,  Gtlehrt, 
Theol,  DeutscM,  i,  738. 

Hirsch-Chotsoh,  Zebi,  bbn-Jerachmibi,  a  Polish 
Rabbi,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the 
17th  century,  was  bom  at  Cracow,  but  spent  his  later 
days  in  Germany.  He  gained  renown  as  an  author  by 
■^as  nbna,  or  HeredOas  decoris  ex  Jer,  iii,  19  (Frankf. 
1721,  foL) ;  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, written  in  German,  with  Hebrew  characters,  and 
in  the  main  drawn  from  "  Zohar,""  one  of  the  works  of 
the  Cabalists:— Kba'IT  Hljao,  Sabbathumfesti  (FUrth, 
1608, 4to) :— "^ax  n"nT3n,  or  DesideriuM  decoris,  a  com- 
mentary on  "  tikune  Zdhoj^  (Amsterd.  1706,  foL),  etc— 
FUrst,  Bib,  Judaica,  i,  177;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genir. 
xxiv.  792 ;  Jocher,  GelehrL  Lex,  ii,  1626.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hirschau  or  EUrsau,  a  very  celebrated  old  Ger- 
man monastery,  of  the  Benedictine  order,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Speier,  having  much  in  common  with  the  con- 
gregation of  Clugny  (q.  v.).    It  is  asserted  by  the  Roman  i 


Catholics  to  have  been  opened  A.D.  645;  but  it  was  prob- 
ably founded  about  880  by  count  Erlafried  von  Calw  and 
bishop  Notting  of  Vercelti.  The  monks  and  the  daSet" 
ent  abbots  who  inhabited  it  were  distingdisbed  for  their 
scholanhip.  Some  were  authors,  othen  rote  to  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church.  Among  these,  the  abbot  Wilhdm 
der  Selige  (q.  v.)  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  e»> 
tablish  the  noble  reputation  of  this  monastery.  After  the 
Reformation  it  became  a  Protestant  seminary  until  1692, 
when  the  French,  on  their  invasion  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed it.  A  history  of  this  monastery  was  written  by 
Johann  Trittenhemius,  one  of  its  abbots,  under  the  title 
Chronicon  Nirsaugiense  (Basil,  1559,  foL,  and  1690, 2  v<^ 
foL).— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  vi,  148 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  v,  218 ;  Real- EnofUopSdie  fur  d,  KaihoL 
DeutschL  v,  875.    See  Benedictines.     (J.  H.  W.). 

Hirsoher,  Johann  Baptist  von,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Alt-Ergar- 
ten,  WUrtemberg,  Jan.  20, 1788.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lyceum  of  Constance  and  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg, and  was  made  a  priest  in  1810.  He  held  the  po- 
sition of  instructor  in  phOosophy  and  theology  in  diJSer- 
ent  institutions  until  1817,  when  he  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor of  ethical  and  pastoral  theology  to  the  Univeraity 
of  Tubingen.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  Univeraty 
of  Freiburg,  and  in  1889  he  became  a  member  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  of  the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg.  He 
was  also  appointed  an  **  ecclesiastical  counsellor,'*  and, 
somewhat  later,  a  privy  counsellor  {Geheim-RatK),  In 
1849  he  was  delegate  of  the  University  of  Freiboi^  in 
the  First  Chambo'  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  into 
which  he  was  subsequently  several  times  called  by  the 
confidence  of  the  grand-duke.  In  1850  he  became  dean 
of  the  cathedral  chapter.  In  1868  he  reugned  his  posi- 
tion at  the  university  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
died  Sept.  4, 1865.  Hirscher  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. At  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career  he  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  liberal  reforms  within  his  Church ; 
subsequently  he  gradually  became,  with  Mohler  (q.  v.), 
Drey  (q.  v.),  and  other  professors  of  Tubingen,  a  raore 
outspoken  champion  of  the  tenets  of  his  Church  in  op- 
position to  Protestantism,  and  Joined  his  colleagues  as 
founder  and  co-editor  of  the  Theologische  Quartalschr{ft 
(established  1819),  one  of  the  ablest  theological  organs 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  though  a  prolific  and 
prominent  writer  in  behalf  of  his  Church,  he  continued, 
even  in  later  life,  to  favor  the  introducticm  of  some  re- 
forms, as  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  diocesan  synods, 
and  laid,  in  general,  gpreater  stress  on  those  points  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  common  with  ofCbo- 
dox  Protestantism  than  on  those  which  separate  the  two 
churches.  He  remained  an  opponent  of  UltramontAie 
theories,  and  was  therefore,  up  to  hb  death,  the  object 
of  many  attacks  on  the  part  of  Ultramontane  writers. 
Several  of  his  earlier  works,  in  particular  the  one  enti- 
tled De  Missa  (Tubingen,  1821 ;  German  transL  Baden, 
1888),  in  which  he  advocated  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  divine  service,  were  put  in  the  Roman  Index, 
The  chief  aim  of  most  of  his  works  is  to  represent  the 
doctrines  of  his  Church,  especially  those  most  ofTensive 
to  Protestants  and  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  in  as  fiiror- 
able  a  light  as  possible.  The  most  important  among 
his  works  are  Ansichten  von  dem  JubilSum  (Tub.  1826X 
the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  Die 
Lehre  vom  kathoL  Ablass  (6th  edit. Tub.  1855)  i—Ge^cA, 
Jesu  ChrisH  (Tub.  1840 ;  2d  edit,  1845)  .^Katechefik  (4th 
edit  Tub.  1840)  :—Betrachtvngen  iiber  sammtliche  Evan- 
gelien  der  Fasten  (Tub.  1848)  :—Die  kirchl  Zuslande  d, 
Gegenwart  (Ttlb.  1848)  .—Die  christL  Moral  (Tub.  18S5, 
8  vols. ;  5th  ed.  1850-1861)  i—Beitrdge  zur  Homiletik  u. 
Kaiechetik  (TUb.  1852)  .—Betrachtung  Oder  die  somUag- 
lichen  Evangelien  des  Kircher^res  (5th  edit  Tub.  1«68, 
2  vols.) : — Erdrterungen  iiber  die  grossen  reUgidsen  Frtt- 
gen  der  Gegenwart  (3  numbers ;  8d  ed.  Freib.  1846-1867) : 
—Hauptstucke  des  christkath,  Glaubens  (Tub.  1857) : — 
Katechismus  (Freib.  1842,  and  many  edit  since) : — S^ 
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imektMngm  Sber  tSmmflicke  mytmUigL  Epitteln  (Fraiborg, 
1860-1862, 2  vols.)  '^Da$  LAm  Marim  {bOk  edit.  Frdb. 
1865).  He  took  a  special  intereit  in  the  education  of 
poor  and  abandoned  children,  himsdf  establishing  three 
houses  of  refuge.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  the  worlL 
Die  Sorge  fStr  die  mttUck  verwakrloeten  Kinder  (Freib. 
1856).  A  volume  of  minor  poethuuKNis  worlcs  (Nack- 
gelamne  Ueinere  Sckriftmy  Freib.  1868)  has  been  pub- 
lished by  RoUfiise.  This  work  contains  also  a  biogra- 
phy of  HirBcher.— Hagenbach,  BisL  qfJDoctrinet,  tiiyiL 
by  Smith,  it,  457 ;  Hase,  Ckutih  History,  transL  by  Blu- 
roenthal  and  Wing,  p.  654;  AUgem,  Beal-EnqfUop,  vii, 
628.    (A.J.&) 

Hilt,  JoHAMK  Frkdrich,  a  distinguished  German 
tiieologian,  was  bom  at  ApoMa,  in  Thuringia,  August  14, 
1719.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  in  1758 
was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  phOoeophy.  In 
1769  he  changed  to  the  chair  of  theology,  and  in  1775 
was  appointed  regular  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
▼enityofWittenbeig.  He  died  July  29, 1784.  Hirtwas 
regarded  as  one  of  the  first  theologians  at  the  Witten- 
berg University,  and  inferior  to  no  other  person  ss  a 
scholar  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He'  is  especially 
known  in  this  department  by  the  development  which 
he  gave  to  the  systems  of  Alting  and  Danz  on  the  He- 
brew language  {SysUma  triurn  morarum) ;  but  the  ad- 
vance of  late  years  in  the  field  of  exegetical  theology 
decreases  the  value  of  all  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 
His  most  important  works  are,  besides  a  host  of  disser- 
tations in  the  field  of  exegesis,  BtbUa  Hebraa  analytica 
(Jena,  1753,  4to)  •.—PMloloffiMch-txegetische  AbkamUur^ 
ik  Psalm  XV,  14, 45  fibid.  1758, 4to)  i—DwmtUas  Christi, 
ex  ejus  resurrectione  demonstrata  (ibid.  1757, 4to) : — Bib- 
horuM  anabftuxrum  pars  Chcddaica  (ibid.  1757,  8vo) : 
^VoOstawL  Erkldnmff  d,  SprUcke  Sakmas  fibid.  1768, 
4to)  >-Instit  A  rabica  lingua  (ibid.  1770, 8vo)  i—Orien- 
Udisehe  und  exeget,  Biblioth.  (ibid.  1772-1776, 8  vols.  8vo ; 
continued,  under  the  title  Wittenb.  OrietOaL  und  exeget, 
J9«5«(rf*.,Jena,1776-1779,4yol8.8vo).-^bcher,GJefeArten 
Ler.  Addend,  ii,  2022;  Dfiring,  Gekhrt,  TheoL  Deutschl 
i,  740  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biograpk  GitUrale,  xxiv,  795. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hirz,  Naphthau,  ben-Jacxw-Elchanan,  one  of 
the  most  oel^irated  Jewish  Cabalists,  was  bom  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
The  only  woric  d  Hirz  which  was  printed,  '?^^a•^  pO?, 
or  VaUey  of  ike  King  (Amst.  1848,  foL),  is  a  compete 
expose  of  the  Cabahu  The  vast  research  which  he 
made  for  the  prepararion  of  this  work  makes  it  indis- 
pensable for  inquirers  into  the  Cabalistic  system.  He 
died,  Fttrst  says,  in  Palestine,  but  the  date  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.— Ftiist,  Biblioth,  Judaicoy  i,  401 ;  Hoefer, 
Now.  Biog.  Ginirak,  xxiv,  800.     (J.  H.  W.) 

^Qrzel,  Bemhard,  a  Swiss  theol(^ian  and  Orien- 
talist, was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1807.  He  was  for  many 
years  pastor  of  a  smsill  parish  at  PfUffikon.  Most  of 
htt  Hfe  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  and  San- 
scrit languagesL  In  the  ecclesiastical  revolt  of  Sept.  6, 
1839,  he  led  the  peasants  to  the  dty  of  Zurich,  on  which 
incident  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  Mem  AntAeil  a.  d. Be- 
wegtatg  d.  6ten  8epL  (ZUr.  1889).  He  died  in  Paris  June, 
1847.  Among  his  works,  his  translation  of  the  drainas 
of  1Cn^^«^^a,  Sahtntala  (Zurich,  1888),  and  of  Solomon's 
Songr  Das  Lied  d.  Lieder  (ibid.  1840),  'and  the  Hebrew 
poem  Gesichi  d.  Todesboten  H,  d.  Erdkreis  (ibid.  1844), 
sre  best  known. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GhUr,  xxiv,  801 ; 
Brockhaus,  Com!.  Lex,  vii,  946. 

EUxxel,  Johann  Helnrioh,  a  German  theologian, 
WW  bora  at  Zurich  (SwitzerUnd)  Dec  18,  1710.  In 
1737  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oratory  and  Church 
hiitoiy  at  the  univenity  of  his  place;  in  1745,  of  logic 
skA  rbetsric;  and  in  1759  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
theology.  He  died  Nov.  20, 1761  Of  his  writings,  most 
lenudned  ip  MS.  He  published Disp.de  verbo  Dei  imico 
rtformata  Beiig.ftmdcm»e«io  (ZUr.  1760, 4to)  i-Di^.  de 


vi  et  ampiUtudme  nominis  Die,  Jehovah  Zebaoth  (ibid. 
1762,  4to>— Jocher,  Gelehrtm  Lexiiom,  Add.  ii,  2025. 
(J.H.W.) 

EUbs  (py^i  sharak'y  to  whistle),  a  t«xm  nsuaUy  ex- 
pressing insult  and  contempt  (Job  xxvii,  23) ;  so  in  the 
denunciation  of  the  destmction  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings 
ix,  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  xix,8 ;  xlix,  17,  etc.).  To  call  any  one 
with  hissing  is  a  mark  of  power  and  authority  (Isa.  v, 
26),  and  the  prophet  Zechariah  (x,  8),  speaking  of  the 
return  from  Babylon,  says  that  the  Lord  will  gather  the 
house  of  Judah,  as  it  were  with  a  hiss,  and  bring  them 
back  into  their  own  country :  an  image  familiar  to  his 
readers,  as  Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  remark 
that,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  those  who  looked  after  bees 
drew  them  out  of  their  hives,  carried  them  into  the 
fields,  and  brought  them  back  again,  with  the  sound  of 
a  flute  and  the  noise  of  hissing  (Isa.  vii,  18).    See  Bee. 

Hifltop^dds  (i<rroCt  a  mast  of  a  ship,  and  wovc>  ^ 
foot),  a  term  applied  to  certain  heretics,  chiefly  Euno- 
mians,  who  baptixed  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  as 
far  as  the  breast,  and  this  with  the  heels  upward  and 
the  head  downward  {roiiQ  wdiac  avut,  xai  n)v  jcc^Xi/v 
KoiTiii).  Hence  the  name  Histopedes,  or  Pederectu  See 
Epiphanius,  Hcsres,  c.  79 ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdes,  Ik.  xl, 
chap.  xi,§  4. 

Histories,  a  name  applied  to  anthems  composed 
either  out  of  Scripture  or  from  lives  of  the  saints. — Wal- 
coU,  Sacred  ArchdBoL^  31% 

History,  in  its  modem  sense,  is  hardly  a  term  that 
expresses  the  conception  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  nev- 
ertheless have  given  us  invaluable  materials  for  its  con- 
stmction.  The  earliest  records  of  the  O.  T.  are  rather 
family  pedigrees  (nil7P),  generations),  and  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  are  properly  memoirs  and  personal  memoranda. 
See  Chbonolooy. 

- 1.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  people  were  a 
oommemoraiice  race ;  in  other  words,  they  were  given  to 
creating  and  preserving  memorials  of  important  events. 
Even  in  the  patriarchal  times  we  find  monuments  set 
up  in  order  to  commemorate  events.  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii, 
18)  "set  up  a  pillar"  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
divine  promise ;  and  that  these  UKMiuments  had  a  relig- 
ious import  and  sanction  appears  from  the  statement 
that  "he  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  the  pillar"  (see  Gen. 
xxxi,45;  Joeh.iv,9;  1  Sam.vii,12;  Judg.ix,6).  Long- 
Hved  trees,  such  as  oaks  and  terebinUis,  were  made  use  of 
as  remembrancers  (Gen.  xxxv,  4 ;  Josh,  xxiv,  26).  Com- 
memorative names,  also,  were  given  to  persons,  places, 
and  things ;  and  from  the  earliest  periods  it  was  usual  to 
substitute  a  new  and  descriptive  name  for  an  old  one, 
which  may  in  its  origin  have  been  descriptive  too  (Exod. 
ii,  10;  Gen.  ii,  23;  iv,  1).  Genealogical  tables  appear, 
moreover,  to  have  had  a  very  early  existence  among 
the  people  of  whom  the  Bible  speaks,  being  carefully 
preserved  first  memoriter,  afterwards  by  writing,  among 
family  treasures,  and  thus  transmitted  from  age  to  age. 
These,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  appear  to  have  bmi 
the  fixBt  beginnings  of  history — a  fact  which  is  illustra- 
ted and  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  what  we  should 
term  a  narrative  or  historical  sketch  is  ^ken  of  in  the 
Bible,  that  is,  as  "the  book  of  the  generation**  ("of 
Adam,"  Gen.  v,  1) :  a  nuxle  of  speaking  which  is  applied 
even  to  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  ii,  4), "  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when 
they  were  created."  The  genealogical  tables  in  the  Bi- 
ble (speaking  generally)  are  not  only  of  a  very  early 
date,  but  are  free  from  the  mixtures  of  a  theogonical 
and  cosmogonical  kind  which  are  found  in  the  eariy  lit- 
erature of  other  primitive  nations,  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  being,  as  far  at  least  as  they  go,  true  and  com- 
plete lists  of  individual  and  family  descent  (Gen.  v,  1). 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  employment  of  poetry  at  a  very  eariy 
period  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  historical  events. 
Even  in  Gen.  iv,28,  in  the  case  of  Lamech,  we  find  po- 
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etiy  thua  employed,  that  ia,  by  the  grett-grandson  of 
the  primitive  father.  Other  instances  may  be  found  in 
£xod.  XV ;  Judg.  v;  Joeh.  x,  18;  2  Sam.  i,  18. 

2.  The  sources  of  Biblical  history  are  chiefly  the  Bib- 
lical books  themselves.  Any  attempt  to  fix  the  precise 
value  of  these  sources  in  a  critical  point  of  view  would 
require  a  volume  instead  of  an  article.  Whatever  hy- 
pothesis, however,  may  eventually  be  held  touching  the 
exact  time  when  these  books,  or  any  of  them,  were  put 
into  their  actual  shape,  as  also  touching  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  were  formed,  one  thing  appears  veiy 
certain,  that  (to  take  an  instance)  Genesis,  the  earliest 
book  (probably),  contains  most  indubitable,  as  weU  as 
most  mteresting  historical  facts ;  for  though  the  age,  the 
mode  of  life,  and  the  state  of  culture  differ  so  widely 
from  our  own,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  feel  that  it 
is  among  men  and  women,  parents  and  children — beings 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves — and  not  with  mere  crea- 
tions of  fancy  or  fraud,  that  we  converse  when  we  pe- 
ruse the  narratives  which  this  composition  has  so  long 
preserved.  The  conviction  is  much  strengthened  in  the 
minds  of  those  who,  by  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
early  profane  writers,  are  able  to  compare  their  produc- 
tions with  those  of  the  Hebrews,  which  were  long  ante- 
rior, and  must,  had  they  been  of  an  equally  earthly  ori- 
gin, have  been  at  least  equally  deformed  by  fable.  The 
simple  comparison  of  the  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  vrith  the  Cosmogonies  of  heathen 
writers  whether  Hindu,  Greek,  or  Latin,  is  enough  to 
assure  the  impartial  reader  that  a  purer,  if  not  a  higher 
influence,  presided  over  the  composition  of  Genesis  than 
that  whence  proceeded  the  legends  or  the  philosophies 
of  heathenism ;  nor  is  the  conclusion  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree weakened  on  a  closer  scrutiny  by  any  discrepancy 
which  modem  science  may  seem  to  show  between  its 
own  discoveries  and  the  statements  in  Genesis.  The 
Biblical  history,  as  found  in  its  BibUcal  sources,  has  a 
decided  peculiarity  and  a  great  recommendation  in  the 
fact  that  we  can  trace  in  the  Bible  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  in  connection  with  any  other  historj'-,  the 
first  crude  elements  and  the  early  materials  out  of  which 
all  history  must  be  constructed. 

How  far  the  literature  supplied  in  the  Bible  may  be 
only  a  relic  of  a  literary  cyclus  called  into  being  by  the 
felicitous  circumstances  and  favorable  constitution  of 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  but  which  has  perished  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine ;  but 
had  the  other  portions  of  this  imagined  literature  been 
of  equal  reliffiou8  value  with  what  the  Bible  offers,  there 
is  little  risk  in  afibming  that  mankind  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  it  to  be  lost  The  Bible,  however,  bears 
traces  that  its  were  not  the  only  books  current  in  the 
time  and  country  to  which  it  relates;  for  writing,  writ- 
ers, and  books  are  mentioned  without  the  emphasis  and 
distinction  which  always  accompany  new  discoveries  or 
peculiar  local  possessions,  and  as  ordinary,  well-known, 
and  matter-of-course  things.  It  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  possess  all  the  works  which  were  known  in  the  early 
periods  of  Israelitish  history,  since  in  Numb,  xxi,  14  we 
read  of"  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,"  and  in  Josh. 
X,  13,  of  "the  book  of  Jasher." 

Without  writing,  history,  properly  so  called,  can  have 
no  existence.  Under  the  head  Writing  we  shall  trace 
the  early  rudiments  and  progress  of  that  important  art: 
here  we  merely  remark  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Hebrews  at  least  as  early  as  their  Exo- 
dus fipom  Egypt — a  fact  which  shows  at  least  the  possi- 
bility that  the  age  of  the  Biblical  records  stands  some 
thousand  years  or  more  prior  to  the  eariiest  Greek  his- 
torian, Herodotus. 

Other  sources  for  at  least  the  early  Biblical  history 
are  comparatively  of  small  value.  Joeephus  has  gone 
over  the  same  periods  as  those  the  Bible  treats  of,  but  ob- 
viously had  no  sources  of  consequence  relating  to  primi- 
tive times  which  are  not  open  to  us,  and  in  regard  to 
those  times  does  little  more  than  add  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  a  legendary  or  traditional  hue  which  could  well 


have  been  spared.  His  Greek  and  Roman  predilections 
and  his  apologetical  aims  detract  from  the  value  of  his 
work,  while  in  relation  to  the  eariy  history  of  his  country 
he  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  a  sort  of  phik>- 
sophical  interpreter ;  nor  is  it  till  he  comes  to  his  own 
age  that  he  has  the  value  of  an  independent  (not  even 
then  an  impartial)  eye-witness  or  well-informed  report- 
er. In  historical  criticism  and  linguistic  knowledge  he 
was  very  insufficiently  furnished.  The  use  of  both  Jo- 
seghus  and  Philo  is  far  more  safe  for  the  student  of  the 
New  Testament  than  for  the  expounder  of  the  old.   See 

JOBRPHUS. 

The  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins  afford  verv  little  assist- 
ance  for  the  early  periods,  but  might  probably  be  made 
to  render  more  ser\'ice  in  behalf  of  the  times  of  the  Sav- 
iour than  has  generally  been  allowed.  The  illustrations 
which  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein  have  drawn  from  these 
source  are  of  great  value ;  and  Gfrbrer,  in  his  Jahrhun- 
deri  des  Heils  (Stuttgart,  1838),  has  made  ample  use  of 
the  materials  they  supply  in  order  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  first  century,  a  use  which  the  learned  author  is  at 
no  small  pains  to  justify.  The  compilations  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  however,  require  to  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  caution,  since  the  Rabbins  were  the  deposita- 
ries, the  expounders,  and  the  i4)ologists  of  that  corrupt 
form  of  the  primitive  &ith  and  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions which  has  been  called  by  the  distinctive  name  of 
Judiusm,  comprising  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  false  and 
true  things,  the  coUuvies  of  the  East  as  well  as  light 
from  the  Bible,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  lies  under 
the  express  condemnation  of  Christ  himself.  How  eai^ 
it  is  to  propagate  fables  on  their  authority,  and  to  do  a 
disservice  to  the  Gospel  records,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
fact  that  older  writers,  in  their  undue  trust  of  RabbiA- 
ical  authority,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no  cock 
was  allowed  to  be  kept  in  Jerusalem,  because  fowls 
scratched  unclean  things  out  of  the  earth,  though  the 
authority  of  Scripture  (which  in  this  case  they  refused 
to  admit)  Is  most  express  and  decided  (Matt,  xxvi,  34  ; 
Mark  xiv,  30,  60, 72).  On  the  credibility  of  the  Rab- 
bins, see  Ravii  Diss,  Phii  TheoL  de  eo  quod  Fidei  meren^ 
tuff  etc,  in  Oelrich's  Collect.  OpuMc,  Hitt,  PhiL  TheoL  ; 
Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  ii,  1095 ;  Fabricius,  Smiog,  A  tUiq,  i,  3, 
4;  Brunsmann,  Diss,  de  Judaica  (Hafniie,  1705). 

The  classical  authors  betray  the  grossest  ignorance 
almost  in  all  cases  where  they  treat  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people;  and  even  the  most  seri- 
ous and  generally  philosophic  writers  fall  into  vulgar  er- 
rors and  unaccountable  mistakes  as  soon  as  they  speak 
on  the  subject.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  worse  than 
the  blunder  or  prejudice  of  Tacitus,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  declared  that  the  Jews  derived  their  origin 
from  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete ;  that  by  the  advice  of  an  ora- 
cle they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  and  that  they 
set  up  in  their  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship the  figure  of  an  ass/ since  an  animal  of  that  species 
had  directed  them  in  the  wilderness  and  discovered  to 
them  a  fountain  (Tacitus,  IJist,  v,  1,  2).  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxvii,  17)  relates  similar  fables.  Plutarch  {QutEst. 
Sympos.  iv,  6)  makes  the  Hebrews  pay  divine  honors  to 
swine,  as  being  their  instructors  in  agriculture,  and  af- 
firms that  they  kept  the  Sabbath  and  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles in  honor  of  Bacchus.  A  collection  of  these 
gross  misrepresentations,  together  with  a  profound  and 
successful  inquiry  into  their  origin,  and  a  full  exposure 
of  their  falsehood,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  J.  G.  MiUlcr,  in 
the  Theologische  Studien  und  Kriiiken  (1843,  iv,  893). 

3.  The  children  of  the  faithful  Abraham  seem  to  have 
had  one  great  work  of  Providence  intrusted  to  them, 
namely,  the  development,  transmission,  and  infusion  into 
the  world  of  the  religious  element  of  civilization.  Their 
history,  accordingly,  is  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  diffusion  of  true  religion,  considered  in  its  source 
and  its  developments.  Such  a  history  must  possess 
large  and  peculiar  interest  for  every  student  of  human 
nature,  and  pre-eminently  for  those  who  love  to  study 
the  unfoldings  of  Providence,  and  desire  to  loam  that 
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greatest  of  aH  arta-^the  art  of  living  at  once  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

The  subject-matter  contained  in  the  Biblical  history 
is  of  a  wide  and  most  extensive  nature.  In  its  greatest 
length  and  fullest  meaning  it  comes  down  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  till  near  the  close  of  the  1st  century 
of  the  Christian  aura,  thus  covering  a  space  of  some 
4000  years.  The  books  presenting  this  long  train  of 
hifitorical  details  are  most  diverse  in  age,  in  kind,  in  ex- 
ecution, and  in  worth ;  nor  seldom  is  it  the  fact  that  the 
modem  hist<Nian  has  to  omstruct  his  narrative  as  much 
out  of  the  implications  of  an  epistle,  the  highly-colored 
matPirials  of  poetry,  the  far-reaching  visions  of  prophe- 
cy,  and  the  indirect  and  illusive  information  of  didactic 
and  moral  precepts,  as  from  the  immediate  and  express 
statements  of  history  strictly  so  denominated. 

The  historical  materials  furnished  relating  po  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  classed  under  three  great  divi- 
sions: 1.  The  books  which  are  consecrated  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Hebrew  nation — the  period  that  elapsed 
before  the  lera  of  the  judges.  These  works  are  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  book  of  Joshua,  which,  according  to 
Ewald  (Geadiichte  des  Voike*  Jsraelf  i,  72),  properly  con- 
stitute only  one  work,  and  which  may  be  termed  the 
great  book  of  original  documents.  2.  The  books  which 
describe  the  times  of  the  judges  and  the  kings  up  to  the 
first  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  is,  Judges,  Kings, 
aiul  Samuel,  to  which  belongs  the  book  of  Ruth :  **all 
these,**  says  Ewald,  ^  constitute  also,  according  to  their 
last  formation,  but  one  work,  which  may  be  called  the 
Great  Book  of  Kings."  3.  The  third  class  comprises 
the  books  included  under  the  head  of  Hagiographa, 
which  are  of  a  much  later  origin,  Chronicles,  with  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  forming  the  great  book  of  general  his- 
tory reaching  to  the  Grecian  period.  After  these  books 
come  those  which  are  classed  together  under  the  luune 
of  Apocrypha,  whose  use,  we  think,  has  been  unduly 
neglected.  Then  the  circle  of  evangelical  records  be- 
pns,  which  closed  within  the  century  that  saw  it  open. 
Other  books  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  are  not  properly  of  a  historical  character,  connect 
themselves  with  one  or  other  of  these  periods,  and  give 
important  aid  to  students  of  sacred  history. 

4.  Biblical  history  was  often  treated  by  the  older  writ- 
ers m  a  part  of  Church  History  in  general,  since  they 
considered  the  history  given  in  the  Bible  as  presenting 
different  and  successive  phases  of  the  Church  of  God 
(Buddei  NisL  Eedes,  2  vols.  1726-29;  Stolberg,  Gesch, 
der  RfHgum  JesUj  i.  111).     Other  writers  have  viewed 
this  subject  in  a  more  practical  light,  presenting  the 
characters  found  in  the  Bible  for  imitation  or  avoidance ; 
amonf]^  whom  may  be  enumerated  Hess  (Geschichie  der 
JtradUen  vor  dm  Zeiien  Jetu,  Zurich,  1775)  and  Nie- 
roeyer  {Characteristtk  der  Bibel,  Halle,  1830).    Among 
the  more  strictly  learned  writers  several  have  had  it 
in  view  to  supply  the  gaps  left  in  the  succession  of 
events  by  the  Bible,  out  of  sources  found  in  profane 
writers.    Here  the  chief  authors  are  of  English  birth, 
namdy,  Prideaux,  Shuckford,  Russell ;  and  for  the  New 
Testament,  the  learned,  cautious,  and  fair-dealing  Lard- 
ner.    There  is  a  valuable  work  by  G.  Langen :  Versuch 
emer  JJarmotde  der  heiligen  und  pro/an,  scrib.  in  der  Ger- 
tdadUe  der  Welt  (Bayreuth,  1775-80).     Other  writers 
have  pursued  a  stricdy  chronol<^cal  method,  such  as 
Dsher  {A  imales  Vet,  AT.  T,  Lond.  1650)  and  Des  Tignoles 
{CknmohgU  de  Pffistoire  Sawie,  Berlin,  1738).     Heeren 
(Haadb.  der  Geschichte,  p.  50)  recommends,  as  contain- 
ing many  valuable  inquiries  on  the  monarchical  period, 
the  following  work :  J.  Bemhardi  Commeniaiio  de  causis 
qit^tu  effectwn  tit  ut  regmm  Juda  diutius  pertisteret 
quam  rttfimm  lerael  (LovaUni,  1825).     Heeren  also  de- 
dares  that  Bauer'ft  Hctndbuch  der  Getck.  des  Hehr,  VoVca 
(1800)  is  the  best  introduction  both  to  the  history  and 
tbe  antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  nation;  though  Gesenius 
complains  that  he  is  too  much  given  to  the  construction 
rf  hypotheses.     The  English  reader  will  find  a  useful 
Wt  not  ■nflViAi^ly  critl<^  compendium  in  Tke  History 


qfike  Hdtrew  Commonwealth,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  John  Jahn,  D  J).,  by  C.  E.  Stowe  (N.  Y.  1829, 
and  later).  A  far  more  valuable,  as  well  as  more  inter- 
estmg,  yet  by  no  means  faultless  work,  is  Mihnan's  His- 
tory of  the  Jews  (London,  1829,  8  vols.  12mo;  revised, 
Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1870-1, 8  vols.  sm.  8vo).  A  more  re- 
cent and  very  valuable  work,  Kitto's  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine  (Lond.  1841),  combines  with  the  Bible  history 
of  the  Jews  the  results  of  travel  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  Introduction,  which 
forms  the  only  Natural  History  of  Palestine  in  our  lan- 
guage. A  valuable  compendium  is  Smith's  series  of 
"  Student's  Histories"  {Oid-Testament  History  and  Neiff- 
Testament  History,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1869,  2  vols.  12mo). 
Stanley's  Lectures  on  Jewish  History  (London  and  N.  Y. 
1868  sq.  2  vols.  8vo)  are  more  brilliantly  written. 

German  theologians  are  strongly  imbued  with  the 
feeling  that  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Niebuhr's  manner  of  treating  Roman  history 
has  had  a  great  influence  on  them,  and  has  aroused  the 
theological  world  to  new  efforts,  which  have  by  no 
means  yet  come  to  an  end;  nor  can  we  add  that  they 
have  hitherto  led  to  very  definite  and  generally  ap- 
proved results.  The  works  of  the  learned  Jews,  Jest 
(Gesch,  der  Israeliten  seit  der  Maccah&er,  9  vols. ;  Gesch, 
des  Judenihums  und  Seiner  Sekten,  1857-59,3  vols.),  Herz- 
feld  (Gesch,  d,  Voikes  Israel  v.  d.  VoUendung  des  ZweUen 
Tempels  bis  tur  Einsetzung  des  Mackabders  Schimon, 
1854-57, 2  vols.  8vo),  Griitz  (Geschichte  d,Juden,  11  vols. 
8vo,  not  yet  completed),  as  well  as  that  of  Nork  (Das 
Leben  Mosis  vom  Astron,  Stand,  betrachtet^  1838),  Raphall 
(^Post-bibl,  History  of  the  Jews,  N.  Y.  1855,  of  which  vols, 
i  and  ii  only  ever  appeared),  and  others,  must  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  professional  student ;  nor  will  he  fail 
to  study  with  care  the  valuable  introductions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  put  forth  in  Germany, 
with  which  we  have  nothing  comparable  in  our  lan- 
guage. See  Introduction.  Of  the  more  recent  works 
we  may  mention  Stiihelin's  Kritisch  Untersuchungen  Hber 
den  Pentateuch,  etc  (1843),  and  H.  Ewald's  Geschichte 
des  Voikes  Israel  bis  Christus  (Getting.  1843  sq.,  1851-3, 
6  vols.  8vo),  the  first  part  of  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  (London,  1869, 2  vols.  8vo).  The  hitter  es- 
pecially is  learned,  acute,  and  profound,  but  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  a  rationalistic  spirit  Kurtz's  Manual  of 
Sacred  History  (PhiladeL  1858, 12mo ;  from  the  German, 
Konignberg,  1850,  8vo),  and  History  of  the  Old  Covenant 
(Eduiburgh,  1859,  3  vols.  8vo ;  from  the  German,  Ber- 
lin, 1848-55,  3  vols.  8vo),  are  more  evangelical,  but  less 
searching  and  originuL  Weber  und  Holtzroann's  Gesch, 
d,  Voikes  Israel  (Leipz.  1866, 2  vols.8vo)  is  rationalistic. 
The  latest  is  Hitzig's  Gesch,  Isr.  (Lpz.  1870).  For  other 
works,  see  Darling,  Cydopcsdia,  coL  1830  sq. — ^Kitto. 

History,  Chureh,  See  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
ry. 

History  of  Doctrines.  See  Doctrines,  His- 
tory OF. 

Histriomastbe  is  the  name  of  a  book  written  in 
1663  by  William  Prynne,  a  Puritan  barrister,  against 
plays,  masks,  dancing,  etc  It  is  a  thick  quarto  of  1006 
pages,  and  abounds  with  learning  and  curious  quota- 
tions. The  author  of  this  work  was  arraigned  before 
the  Star  Chamber  Feb.  7,  1663,  on  account  of  passages 
which,  it  was  alleged,  reflected  on  the  religious  con- 
duct of  the  royal  house.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  au- 
thor condemned,  and  that  justly,  the  levity  and  volup- 
tuousness of  the  court,  and  the  encouragement  which 
even  some  of  the  prelates  gave  to  its  licentiousness. 
Pr}'nne  was  sentenced  "  to  have  his  book  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  to  be  put  from  the  bar, 
and  to  be  forever  incapable  of  his  profession,  to  be  turn- 
ed out  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  degraded  at 
Oxford,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapsidc,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprison- 
ment"    But  more  remarkable  than  this,  if  possible,  was 
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the  violent  speech  of  an  English  earl  (Dorset)  on  this 
occasion.  **I  declare  you  (Prynne)  to  be  a  schism- 
maker  in  the  Church,  a  sedition  sower  in  the  common- 
wealth, a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  in  a  word,  omnium 
malorum  nequissimus,"  continuing  in  this  strain,  and 
closing  thus :  **  I  would  hare  him  branded  in  the  fore- 
head, slit  in  the  nose,  and  have  his  ears  chopped  oft**— 
Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritam,  i,  816,  817;  Wood,  Athena 
Oxon,  ii,  816;  Granger,  Biog,  Hist,  ii,  280;  Carwithen, 
History  qfthe  Church  of  England,  ii,  78-80.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hitolioook,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in 
Old  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24,  1798.  Poverty,  general 
ill  health,  and,  worse  than  all,  an  affection  of  his  eyes, 
prevented  him  frcHn  the  completion  of  a  collegiate 
course;  but,  despite  this,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
1816  the  principalship  of  the  academy  in  his  native 
place,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  received  the  recogni- 
tion of  Tale  College  in  the  degree  of  M.A.,  which  that 
institution  of  learning  conferred  on  him  only  two  years 
later.  In  1819  he  went  to  Yale,  and  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Taylor  for  about  three  years.  His  first  and 
only  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  at  Conway,  where 
he  remained  from  1821  to  1825,  when  again  failing 
health  induced  him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  natu- 
ral history  and  chembtry  in  Amherst  College,  which 
gave  him  the  prospect  of  more  exercise  and  less  ex- 
haustive labors.  He  entered  this  new  pomtion  after 
some  preparatory  study  under  Prof.  Silliraan,  senior,  of 
Yale  College.  In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  Am- 
herst College,  and  professor  of  natural  theology  and  ge- 
ology. In  1854  he  resigned  the  presidency,  but  still 
continued  in  the  cluur  of  geology.  He  died  Feb.  27, 
1864.  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  especially  deserving  of  our  rec- 
ognition in  this  place  on  account  of  his  Religion  of  Ge- 
ology and  its  connected  Sciences  (Boston,  1851, 12mo),  the 
result  of  thirty  years'  study  and  reflection,  which  had  a 
very  extended  circulation  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Among  Dr.  Hitchcock's  peculiar  literary  traits 
(see  the  Biblioth,  Sacra,  July,  1851,  p.  662,  668)  may  be 
mentioned  "  his  mode  of  answering  the  objection  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  his  proofs  from  geology  of  the 
benevolence  of  God,  of  special  providence,  and  of  special 
divine  interposition  in  nature"  (comp.  his  articles  in  J9i6. 
Sacra,  x,  166-194, "  Relations  and  Ehities  of  the  Philos- 
opher and  Theologian;"  and  xi,  776-800,  "^  Special  Divine 
Interpositions  in  Nature").  Dr.  William  S.  Tyler,  pro- 
fessor in  Amherst  College,  who  preached  a  discourse  at 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  funeral,  which  has  been  printed,  gave 
^  an  admirable  estimate  and  summary  of  his  life,  char- 
acter, attainments,  and  influence." — Appleton's  Cyclop, 
ix,  210,  and  Annual^  1868,  p.  1428 ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  v, 
879 ;  A  mer.  PredK  Rev.  July,  1864,  p.  528.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hitohoook,  Bnos,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Springfleld,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1767,  and  was  ordained  colleague  of  Mr.  Chipman,  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Beverley, 
in  1771.  In  1780  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  army, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1788  be  took  a  pastoral 
charge  in  Providence,  R 1.  He  bequeathed  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1808,  #2500  as  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry.  He  published  a  Treatise  on  Education 
(1790,  2  vols.)  '.—Sermons,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  (1798-1800).— AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  852. 

Hitohoook,  Gkid,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Springfleld,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1718  or  1719.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1748,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  m  Pem- 
broke (now  Hanson,  Mass.),  in  October,  1748.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  sensed  as  chaplain.  In  1787 
his  alma  mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  In  1797  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  while 
preaching  to  his  people,  from  which  he  never  recovered 
so  as  to  engage  any  further  in  active  service.  He  died 
Aug.  8, 18^.  His  writings  were  mainly  sermons  and  a 
(Dudleian)  lecture,  delivered  at  Harvard  College  in 
1779.— Spniguc,  Ann.  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  viii,  29. 


EUtt,  Daxiel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of 
considerable  eminence,  was  bom  in  Faoqoier  Coanty, 
Ya.,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1790,  became  the  travel- 
ling companion  of  bi^op  Asbury  in  1807,  and  in  1806 
was  elected  by  the  General  Conference  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Conoem,  the  duties  of  which  of- 
fice he  discharged  for  eight  years.  He  next,  with  great 
fidelity,  served  as  presiding  elder  mitil  1822,  when  he 
became  the  travelling  companion  of  bishop  M*Kendree. 
In  1828  he  took  charge  of  the  Potomac  District;  after 
two  years'  labors  he  passed  to  the  Carlisle  District,  and 
there  closed  his  earthly  work.  Mr.  Hitt  was  a  man  of 
marked  ** simplicity  and  integrity,"  and  ''the  afEability 
of  his  manners  and  the  sweetness  of  his  dispositioa,  iu 
his  private  interoouiBe  in  society,  gained  him  the  affec- 
tion of  all."  He  died  of  typhus  fever,  in  great  peace  and 
sure  hope,  in  September,  1825. — Muuttes  ofConf,  i,  507. 

Hit^tite,  or  rather  Chethttb  (Heb.  Chitti%  ''Fin, 
usually  in  the  plur.  D^riH,  Sept  Xtrraioi ;  also  TH  *^32, 
^  children  of  Heth ;"  fem.  ri*^rin,  Ezek.  xvi,  3 ;  plur. 
ni^nn,  l  Kings  xi,  1;  also  nn  niaa,'' daughters  of 

Heth,"  Gen.  xxvii,  46),  the  designation  of  the  deeoend- 
nts  of  Heth,  and  one  of  the  nations  of  Omaan  (q.  v.). 

I.  Biblical  Ab<»oe».— (1.)  With  five  exceptions,  noticed 
below,  the  word  is  '^Finn="the  CJhittite;"  in  the  sin- 
gular  number,  acco/ding  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular 
number, "  the  Hittite"  (Exod.  xxiii,  28 ;  xxxiii,  2 ;  xxxi v, 
11 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  xi,  8),  but  elsewh.  as  a  plur.  (Gen.  xv, 
20;  Exod.  iii,  8,  17;  xiii,  5;  xxiii,  28;  Numb,  xiii,  29; 
Deut  vii,  1 ;  xx,  17 ;  Josh,  iii,  10 ;  xii,  8 ;  xxiv,  11 ;  Judg. 
iii,5;  1  Kings  ix,20;  2  Chron. viii, 7 ;  £zraix,l;  Neh. 
ix,  8 ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  69,  Xtrraioi).  (2.)  The  plural  form 
of  the  word  is  D^rinn  =the  Chittim,  or  Hittites  (Josh. 
1,4;  Judg. i,26;  1  kings  X, 29;  2Kingsvii,6;  2C»iron. 
i,  17).    (8.)  "A  Hittite  [woman]"  is  n'^ftH  (Ezek.  xvi, 

8,  45).    In  1  Kings  xi,  1,  the  same  word  is  rendered 
"  Hiuites." 

In  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  Heth  oocupies 
the  second  place  among  the  children  of  Oinaan.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  first  and  second  namea,  Sidon 
and  Heth,  are  not  gentfle  nouns,  and  that  all  the  names 
following  are  gentile  nouns  in  the  sing.  Sidon  is  called 
the  first-bom  of  Canaan,  though  the  name  of  the  town 
is  probably  put  for  that  of  its  founder,  or  eponym,  **  the 
fisherman,"  AXisvq,  of  Philo  of  Byblus.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  as  we  find  no  city  Heth,  that  this  is  the  name 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  nation,  and  the  gentile  noun,  chil^ 
dren  of  Heth,  makes  this  almost  certain.  After  the  enu* 
mention  of  the  nations  sprung  from  Canaan,  it  is  add- 
ed, **  And  afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad"  (Gen.  x,  18).  This  passage  will  be  illus- 
trated by  the  evidence  tliat  there  were  Hittites  and 
Amorites  beyond  Onaan,  and  also  beyond  the  wider 
territory  that  must  be  allowed  for  the  placing  of  the 
Hamathites,  who,  it  may  be  added,  i)erhaps  had  not  mi- 
grated from  Omaan  at  the  date  to  which  the  list  of 
Noah's  descendants  mainly  refers  (see  verse  19).  See 
Canaanitb. 

1.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  when  they  are  mentioned  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xv,  20).  Abra- 
ham bought  from  the  Bene-Cheth, "  Children  of  Heth** 
— such  was  then  their  title — the  field  and  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  belonging  to  Ephron  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxiii, 
8-18).  They  were  then  settled  at  the  town  which  was 
afterwards,  under  its  new  name  of  Hebron,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing 
the  name  of  Kirjath-arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxv,  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe 
appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  rather  commercial 
than  military.  The  **  money  current  with  the  mer- 
chant," and  the  process  of  weighing  it,  were  familiar  to 
them ;  the  peaceful  assembly  **  in  the  gate  of  the  dty^ 
was  their  manner  of  receiving  the  stcMger  who  was  de- 
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BRXifl  oflMrviDga"poi8capion""aeciired"  to  him  among 
them.  The  digaity  and  courtesy  of  their  demeanor  also 
oome  out  stiongly  in  this  narrative.  AaEwald  well  says, 
Abraham  cboee  his  allies  in  warfare  from  the  Amorites, 
but  he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his  grave.  But  the  tribe 
was  evidently  as  yet  but  small,  not  important  enough  to 
be  noticed  beside  ^  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite,** 
who  shared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between  them  (Gen. 
zii,  6 ;  xiii,  7).  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
they  remained  for  a  considerable  period  after  this,  possi- 
Uy  extending  as  far  as  Gerar  and  Beersheba,  a  good 
way  below  Hebron  (xxvi,  17;  xxviii,  10).  Fnmi  their 
families  Esau  married  his  first  two  wives  (Gen.  xxvi, 
S4;  xxxvi,  2  sq.),  and  the  fear  lest  Jacob  should  take 
the  same  course  is  the  motive  given  by  Kebekah  for 
soiding  Jacob  away  to  Hanui»  It  was  the  sanoe  feeling 
that  had  urged  Abram  to  send  to  Mesopotamia  for  a 
wife  for  Isaac  The  descendant  of  Shem  could  not  wed 
with  Uamites — "  with  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites 
among  whom  IdweU  .  .  .  wherein  I  am  a  stranger,**  but 
"go  to  my  country  and  thy  kindred**  is  his  father's  com- 
mand, "■  to  the  house  of  thy  mother's  father,  and  take 
thee  a  wife  from  thence**  (Gen.  xxviii,  2 ;  xxiv,  4).  See 
Hrvmt. 

From  several  of  the  above  notices  we  learn  that  the 
original  seat  of  the  Hittites,  the  city  of  Hebron,  was  found- 
ed by  one  Arba  of  the  Anakim,  whence  its  earlier  name, 
and  had  inhabitants  of  that  giant  race  as  late  as  Joshua's 
time.  It  is  also  connected  with  Zoan  in  Egypt,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  that  city  (Numb, 
xiii,  22).  Zoan  or  Avaris  was  built  or  rebuilt,  and  no 
doubt  received  its  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name,  Zoan,  the 
tiansktion  of  ita  Egyptian  name  ha-awar,  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Shepherd-king  of  Egypt,  who  was  of  Phoeni- 
cian tft  kindred  race.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  in 
Abraham's  time,  the  Amorite^  connected  with  the  giant 
noe  in  the  case  of  the  Rephaim  whom  Chedorlaomer 
smote  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim  (Gen.  xiv,  5),  where  the 
Bepbaite  Og  afterwards  ruled,  dwelt  close  to  Hebron 
(ver.  13).  The  Hittites  and  Amorites,  we  shall  see,  were 
later  settled  together  in  the  Orontes  valley.  Thus  at 
this  period  there  was  a  settlement  of  the  two  nations  hi 
the  south  of  Palestine,  and  the  Hittites  were  mixed 
with  the  Rephaito  Anakim.     See  Hebroh. 

2.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  settlement  in  Pal- 
estine, the  name  of  the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the 
usual  formula  for  the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Changes  occur  in  the  mode  of  stating  this  formula,  but 
the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see  Exod.  xxiii,  28). 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  six  or  seven  nations  of  Ca- 
naan, the  first  names,  in  four  phrases,  are  the  Canaanites, 
Hittites,  and  Amorites ;  in  two,  which  make  no  mention 
of  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites  and  Amorites ;  and  in 
three,  the  f(»mer  three  names,  with  the  addition  of  an- 
other nation.  In  but  two  phrases  are  these  three  nations 
fiirther  separated.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Hittites  and  Amorites  are  mentioned  together  in  a  bare 
majority  of  the  forms  of  the  enumeration,  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  passages.  The  importance  thus  given  to 
the  Hittites  is  perhaps  equally  evident  in  the  place  of 
Heth  in  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  in  the  place 
of  the  tribe  in  the  list  in  the  promise  to  Abraham,  where 
it  is  first  of  the  known  descendants  of  Canaan  (xv,  20), 
and  ceruinly  in  the  term  "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,** 
as  a  designation  of  the  Promised  Land  in  its  full  extent, 
from  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Leba- 
non to  the  desert  (Josh,  i,  4).  The  close  relation  of  the 
Hittites  and  Amorites  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  where  he  speaks  of  Jerusalem  as  daugh- 
ter of  an  Amorite  father  and  a  Hittite  mother  (xvi,  8, 
45).  Indeed  the  Hittites  and  Amorites  seem,  in  these 
bit-dted  passages,  to  be  named  for  the  Canaanites  in 
generaL 

When  the  spies  examined  Canaan  they  found  '^  the 
ICttites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites**  dwelling 
"in  the  mountains"  (Numb,  xiii,  29),  that  is,  in  the  high 
tacti  tbat  afterwards  fbrmed  the  refuges  and  rallying- 


points  of  the  Israelites  during  the  troubled  period  of  the 
judges.  There  is,  however,  no  distinct  statement  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  Hittites  in  Palestine.  We 
may  draw  an  inference  from  their  connection  with  Je- 
rusalem and  the  Amoritee,  and  their  inhabiting  the 
mountains,  and  suppose  that  they  were  probably  seatetl 
chiefly  in  the  high  region  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of 
their  territory  beyond  Palestine  there  are  some  indica- 
ti(ms  in  Scripture.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
designation  of  the  Promised  Land  in  its  full  extent  as 
^  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites**  already  mentioned,  with 
which  the  notices  of  Hittite  kings  out  of  Canaan  must 
be  compared.  Whatever  temporary  circumstances  may 
have  originally  attracted  them  so  far  to  the  south  as 
fieersheba,  a  people  having  the  quiet  commercial  tastes 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  and  his  companions  can  have  had 
no  call  for  the  roving,  skirmishing  life  of  the  country' 
bordering  on  the  desert;  and  thus,  during  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from 
those  districts,  retiring  before  Aroalek  (Numb,  xiii,  29) 
to  the  more  secure  mountain  country  in  the  centre  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi,  3, 45)  may 
imply  that  they  helped  to  found  the  city  of  Jebus. 

From  this  time,  however,  their  quiet  habits  vanish, 
and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader,  in  equal 
alliance  with  the  other  Canaanitish  tribes  (Josh,  ix,  1 ; 
xi,  8,  etc). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are  ver^' 
few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals,  both 
attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "Ahimelech  the 
Hittite,**  who  was  with  him  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  and 
with  Abishai  accompanied  him  by  night  to  the  tent  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xx\n,  6).  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned, 
and  was  possibly  killed  in  one  of  David*8  expeditions, 
before  the  list  in  2  Sam.  xxiii  was  drawn  up.  (2.) 
"Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one  of  "the  thirty**  of  David's 
body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  39 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  41),  the  deep 
tragedy  of  whose  wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life 
of  his  master.  In  both  these  persons,  though  warriors 
by  profession,  we  can  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qiuil- 
ities  which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristics  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  was  Abishai,  the  prac- 
tical, unscrupulous  "  son  of  Zeruiah,"  who  pressed  David 
to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king:  Ahimelech  is 
clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  case  of  Uriah,  the  absence 
from  suspicion  and  the  generous  self-denial  which  he 
displayed  are  too  well  known  to  %eed  more  than  a  refer- 
ence (2  Sam.  xi,  11, 12).  He  was  doubtless  a  prose- 
lyte, and  probably  descended  from  several  generations 
of  proselytes ;  but  the  fact  shows  that  Canaanitish  blood 
was  in  itself  no  bar  to  advancement  in  the  court  and 
army  of  David. 

Solomon  subjected  the  remaining  Hittites  to  the  same 
tribute  of  bond-service  as  the  other  remnants  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish nations  (1  Kings  ix,  20).  Of  all  these  the  Hit- 
tites appear  to  have  been  the  most  imix>rtant,  and  to 
have  been  under  a  king  of  their  own ;  for  "  the  kings  of 
the  Hittites**  are,  in  1  Kings  x,  29,  coupled  with  the  kings 
of  Syria  as  purchasera  of  the  chariots  which  Solomon  im- 
ported from  Egypt  It  appears  that  this  was  some  dif- 
ferent division  of  the  Hittite  family  living  faraway  some- 
where in  the  north ;  although,  from  their  connection  in 
2  Kings  vii,  6,  with  the  Egj'ptians,  others  have  inferred 
that  the  noise  came  from  the  south,  ftmn  which  quarter 
it  seems  they  and  the  Egyptians  were  the  only  people 
who  could  be  expected  to  make  an  attack  with  chariots. 
This  would  identify  them  with  the  southern  Hivites, 
who  were  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  Judah,  and  show  also 
that  it  ^vas  they  who  purchased  Egyptian  chariots  from 
the  factora  of  Solomon.  It  is  evident  in  any  case,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  a  distinct  and  independent  body, 
apparently  outside  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  The  Hit- 
tites were  still  present  in  Palestine  as  a  distinct  people 
after  the  Exile,  and  are  named  among  the  alien  tribes 
with  whom  the  returned  Israelites  contracted  those 
marriages  which  Ezra  urged  and  Nehemiah  compelled 
them  to  dissolve  (Ezra  ix,  1,  etc ;  comp.  Neh.  xiii,  28- 
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2)4).  After  thU  we  hear  no  man  of  the  HittitcH,  who 
prubabi;  Itwt  th»ir  n«tion»I  iilcDtity  by  inttnnixtuiB 
with  rhe  iieigliborinK  iriben  or  naticine.  (See  Hunels- 
vclit,  iii,  51  eq.:  Jimm.a/ Sac. I.il.  OQCl86\,p.im.)— 
KitU),i<.v.;  Smith,  >.v.     See  Heath loi. 

4.  Nuthing  in  •aid  of  tlie  religion  or  worship  of  the 
lliilile*.  Even  in  the  enDmetition  ii(  9alDiDon'a  idola- 
iniua  worship  of  the  gods  of  hia  wives — aiaon)>  whom 
were  HitiiU  women  (1  Kings  xi,  l)-nD  Uitlite  deity 
is  illudeil  to  (see  1  Kings  xi,  &,  T;  2  Kings  xxiii,  l»). 
ScelH' 
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nr  words,  which  would  lead  lo  the 
e  Hittiia  spoke  ■  dialect  of  the 
Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language,  or  tliU  the  words  were 
Hebraized  in  their  transference  to  the  BiUe  iiwoids. 
AiMii  (a  woman).  Oen.  niTl,  S. 

a  second  uame  urAdBb,GI«n.  iivi.M. 

Brrbi  (Tiiher  or  Jodlib.  below),  Oen.  ixvl,  K 

Ei.iiH  (father  of  Basmuh),  Oen.  iivl,  S4. 

Epumn.  Oen.  ill  II,  10,  IS,  H,  etc 

J«»iTU  (a  wauiin),  Oen.  uvl.  Si, 

UaiAU,  i  Sam.  i1,  i,  etc. ;  iiill,  Sft,  ate. 

ZoiiAB  (father  of  Epbron),  Oen.  xxUI,  S. 
In  addi^oD  to  the  above,  Sibdectiiai,  who  in  the  He- 
brew te.xt  ia  always  denominated  a  Hushathite,  is  by 
Joscphns  (^Anl.  vii,  19,  2}  styled  a  Hittite.— Smith,  s.  v. 

If.  Ni'tiees  ia  AndffU  /nacriptionL — I-  The  Egyptian 
munnmenln  give  us  much  informatinn  as  Co  a  Hittite 
nstion  that  can  only  be  that  indicated  in  the  two  pas- 
sives in  the  hooks  of  Kings  above  noticed.  The  kings 
iif  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynutiea  made  exien- 
si\'e  conquests  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  They  were 
opposed  by  many  small  stales,  which  probably  always 
formed  one  or  more  conrederaciea.  In  the  lime  of  Thnth- 
mes  III  (lie.  cir.  145U),  the  leading  nation  was  that  of 

headeil  a  cDnfedeiacy  defeated  by  that  king  before  Me-  , 
Kiddo  (De  Kouge,  Revat  Ardiiohg.  a,  a,  iv,  S4G  sq.). 
The  KlIeTA  were  conquered  by  or  tributary  to  Thoth- 
raes  III  (Birch,  Amuli  efThothnut  Ifl,  p.  21);  but  it 
is  not  until  the  time  nf  Rameses  If  (RC  cir.  1306],  soc- 
»nd  king  (according  to  Manetho)  of  the  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty, that  we  And  them  oocnpying  the  moat  important 
place  among  the  eastern  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
place  before  held  by  tAe  RUTiuf.  The  name  is  general- 
ly written  khbt,  and  sometimea  khbta,  and  waa  prob- 
ably in  both  cases  pronounced  Khat.  It  is  not  easy  to 
iletermine  whether  it  properly  denotes  the  people  or  tlie 
country;  perhaps  it  denotes  the  latter,  aa  it  rarely  haa 
a  plural  termination  i  but  it  is  often  used  for  the  former. 
This  name  is  identical  in  radicals  with  that  of  the  Hit- 
lites,  anil  Chat  it  dewgiuites  them  >s  dear  from  its  being 
connected  with  a  name  equally  representing  that  of  the 
Amoritcs,  and  from  the  correspondence  of  this  warlike 
jieiiple,  strong  in  chariots,  with  the 
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aies  mentimied  in  the  Kble.  The  chief  or  strongrat 
city  of  the  itHeTA,  or  at  lea«t  of  the  territory  subject  to 
orconfederate  wiihthekingof  IheKHCTA.was  Kenm, 
on  the  river  armut,  anurta,  or  arumata.  Ke-rega 
waa  evidently  a  Kadesh,  "a  sacred  city,"  Dip,  but  no 
city  of  that  name,  which  could  correspond  to  this,  ■> 
known  lo  us  in  KUical  geography.  It  is  rcpre*ented  hi 
the'Egyptian  sculptures  as  on  or  near  a  lake,  which  Dr. 
BrugBCh  has  traced  in  the  modem  lake  of  Kedea,  fed  by 
the  Orontea,  southward  of  Hems  (Emesa).  The  Onm- 
tea,  it  must  be  observed,  well  corresponds  to  the  arika- 
TA.  The  town  ia  also  staled  to  have  been  in  the  land 
of  AMAR  (or  amara),  that  is,  of  the  Amorltes.  The 
position  of  this  Amoritish  territoiy  is  further  defined  by 
Caicbemish  being  placed  in  it,  as  we  shall  ahow  in  a 
later  part  of  this  article.  The  territory  of  these  Hit- 
tilea,  therefore,  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontea.  It 
probably  extended  towards  the  Euphrates,  for  the  KHe- 
TA  are  also  connected  with  neharena,  or  Mesopotamia, 
not  the  NAHIRI  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  it  ia 
not  clear  that  they  ruled  that  countiy.  Probably  they 
drew  confederates  thence,  as  was  done  by  the  Svrians 
in  David'    * 
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ment  of  Rameses  II  waa  the  de- 
their  allies  near  KeresK,  in  the 
liflh  year  of  his  reign.  This  ei-enl  ia  commemorated  in 
a  papyrus  and  by  several  inscriptions  and  sculpluro. 
The  nations  confederate  with  the  KKeTA  were  the 
ARATU  (Aiadus?),  MAAUBU  (Mash?),PAXTaA  or  patasa, 

KI<SHltE»il,AR[lHi;,KATAWATAMA,KHKRABU(Helban?), 
AKATKRA,   KBTESH,   RCTA,   AtkileS,   TKSTtOOt   {(St  TKA- 

TKKi'EE),  and  KAKAKANASHA  (Carchemiah).  These 
names  are  difficult  »  identify  save  the  seventh  and  ihe 
last,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  belong  to  Pales- 
tine. The  Hitiites  are  represented  as  having  a  regular 
army,  which  was  strong  in  chariots,  a  particular  which 
we  should  expect  from  the  Biblical  notices  of  them  and 
)f  tbe  Canaanitea,  where  the  latter  name  seems  applied 
o  the  tribe  so  called.  Each  chariot  was  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  held  three  men,  a  charioteer  and  two 
warriors.  They  had  alao  cavalry  and  disciplined  infan- 
try. In  the  great  battle  with  Kameaes  they  had  2500 
horses,  that  is,  chariots.  The  representations  of  the 
KHCTA  in  the  sculptures  relating  to  this  campaign  prob- 
ably show  that  their  forees  were  composed  of  men  of 
two  diflerent  races.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that 
both  belonged  lo  Ihe  KiieTA  nation,  and  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  form  any  other  conclusion.  "  The  nation  of 
Sheta  [the  initial  character  is  thus  sometimes  read  lA] 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  two  distmcl  tribes,  both 
comprehended  under  the  same  name,  uniting  in  one 
common  cause,  and  probably  subject  to  the  same  gov- 
ernment.'' These  supposed  trit>es  differed  in  dress  and 
arms,  and  one  was  sometimes  beanled,  the  other  was 
beardless  {Andial  EgypHmu,  i,  p.  400  sq.).  They  are 
ratber  fair  than  yellow,  and  the  beardless  wirTiors  are 
probably  of  a  tlilTerent  race  from  the  people  of  Palesliiie 
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joenDy.  In  some  cases  tbey  remind  us  of  the  Tatars, 
Ai  it  b  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Qnek  period  evidently  took  the  KHerx  for  Scythians 
or  Bact]ian&  The  name  Scythian  is  not  remote,  nor  is 
chat  of  the  Kittas,  or  warrior-Tatars  in  the  Chinese 
garrisons;  bat  mere  word  resemblances  are  dangerous; 
and  the  drcumstance  that  the  Scythians  appear  in  his- 
tory when  the  Hittites  have  Just  disappeared  is  not  of 
much  value.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
time  of  Moses  there  was  a  Rephaite  ruling  the  Amotites 
m  Palestine,  as  the  sons  of  Aiml^nd  apparently  long 
ruled  the  Hittites  in  Hebron,  so  that  we  need  not  be 
soiprised  to  find  two  races  under  the  same  government 
in  the  case  of  the  Hittites  of  Syria. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Rameses  11,  the  great  king 
of  the  Hittites,  KuersERA,  came  to  E^rpt  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace.  A  copy  of  the  treaty  is  preserved  in  a 
lueroglyphic  inscription.  From  this  it  appears  that 
KuersERA  had  been  preceded  by  his  grandfather  sa- 
PEARA,  his  father  maurasaHa,  and  his  brother  maut- 
SUBA,  and  that  in  the  reigns  of  saprara  and  mautnu- 
ra  peace  had  been  made  upon  the  same  conditions. 
In  a  tablet  of  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  same  king, 
one  of  his  wives,  a  Hittite  princess  with  the  Egyptian 
name  RA-MA-UR-2ie-FRU,  is  represented  as  well  as  her 
fitther,  the  king  (or  a  king)  of  the  khcta.  Solomon 
also,  as  Dr.  Brugsch  remarks,  took  Hittite  women  into 
his  harem  (1  Kings  xi,  1).  Rameses  III  (KC  cir.  1200) 
had  a  war  with  the  khcta,  mentioned  in  (Hie  of  his  in- 
seriptiotts  with  Kere  (xeresH)  kara[k]am8a  (Carche- 
mish),  aratu  (Aradus?),  and  arasa,  all  described  as 
in  the  land  amaba. 

The  religion  of  the  Hittites  is  only  known  from  the 
above  treaty  with  Rameses  II,  though  it  is  probable  that 
additional  information  may  be  derived  from  an  exami- 
nation of  proper  names.  In  this  inscription  the  divini- 
ties both  of  the  land  of  khcta  and  of  Egypt  are  men- 
tioned, probably  because  they  were  invoked  to  see  that 
the  compact  was  duly  kept.  They  are  described  from 
a  Hittite  point  of  view,  a  circumstance  which  is  curious 
as  lowing  how  carefully  the  Egyptian  scribe  had  kept 
to  the  document  before  him.  They  are  the  gods  of  war, 
and  the  gods  of  women  of  the  land  of  khcta  and  of 
Egypt,  the  sutkkh  of  the  land  of  khcta,  the  sutekh 
of  several  forts,  the  ASHTeR.\T  (written  ANTeRAx)  of 
the  land  of  khcta,  several  unnanied  gods  and  goddesses 
of  places  or  countries,  and  of  a  fortress,  the  mountains  and 
rivers  of  the  land  of  khcta,  and  of  Egypt,  Amen,  sutekh, 
and  the  winds.  Sutekii,  or  set,  was  the  chief  god  of  the 
Sbephod-kings  of  Egypt  (one  of  whom  appears  to  have 
abolished  all  other  worship  In  his  dominions),  and  is  also 
esUed  bar,  or  BaaL  Sutekh  iIb  perhaps  a  foreign  form, 
set  seems  certainly  of  foreign  origin.  Ashtcrat  is,  of 
coarse,  Ashtoreth,  the  consort  of  Baal  in  Palestine.  They 
were  the  principal  divinities  of  the  khcta,  for  they  are 
mentioned  by  name,  and  as  worshipped  in  the  whole 
land.  The  worship  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  is  re- 
markably indicative  of  the  character  of  the  religion,  and 
the  moition  of  the  gods  of  special  cities  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  former  is  low  nature-worship,  the 
latter  is  entirely  consistent  with  it,  and,  indeed,  is  never 
found  bat  m  connection  with  it. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  furnish  us  with  the  follow- 
ing  additional  Hittite  names :  tarakanunasa,  kama- 
KT,  tarkatatasa  (an  ally?),  kherapsara,  scribe  of 
.  books  of  the  khcta,  pesa,  tetara,  krabctusa,  aak- 
3U  (an  ally  ?),  sa.marus,  tatara,  matrema,  brother 
of  [die  king  of]  the  khcta,  rabsununa  (an  aUy?), 
tvatasa  (an  ally?). 

These  names  are  evidently  Shemitic,  but  not  Hebrew, 
a  circumstance  that  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  know 
that  Aramaic  was  distinct  from  Hebrew  in  Jacob's  time. 
The  syllables  sera  in  khct-sera,  and  rab  in  rab-su- 
THA,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  sar  and  rab  of  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  names,  tetara  may  be  the  same 
name  u  theTidal  of  Scripture.  But  the  most  remark- 
ibk  of  an  these  names  is  matrema,  which  ocMrresponds 


as  ckMiely  as  possible  to  Mizraim.  The  third  letter  is  a 
hard  t,  and  the  final  syllable  is  constantly  used  for  the 
Hebrew  dual.  In  the  Egyptian  name  of  Mesopotamia, 
MEHARENA,  we  find  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  duaL  It 
vrould  therefore  appear  that  the  language  of  the  KHerA 
was  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  than  to  the  Chaldee.  tar- 
katatasa probably  commences  with  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Deiceto  or  Ataigatis. 

The  principal  source  of  information  on  the  Egyptian 
bearings  of  this  subject  b  Brugsch's  Geograpkitche  In- 
schriftm,  ii,20  sq.  The  documents  to  which  he  mainly 
refers  are  the  inscriptions  of  Rameses  II,  the  poem  of 
PEMTAUR,  and  the  treaty.  The  first  are  given  by  Lep- 
sius  (DenkmiUer,i46rA.iii,bL  153-161, 164-166, 187, 196; 
see  also  ISO,  209),  and  translated  by  M.  Ohabas  (^Rev, 
Arch^  1859) ;  see  also  Brugsch, Histoire  ^EgypUy  i,  187 
sq. :  the  second  is  translated  by  M.  de  Rouge  {Remie 
CorUemporaine,  Na  106,  p.  889  sq.),  Dr.  Brugsch  (IL  cc.), 
Mr.  Goodwin,  Cambridge  EsaaySj  1858,  and  in  Bunsen's 
I  EgypC»  Place,  iv,  676  sq. ;  and  the  third  is  translated 
j  by  Dr.  Brugsch  \lL  oc)  and  Mr.  Goodwin  (Parthenon, 
1862).— Kitto,s.v. 

2.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deciphered, 
!  there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of  Khutti,  who 
j  **  formed  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty 
'  chiefs,'*  whose  territory  also  lay  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  and  who  were  sometimes  assisted  by  the  people 
of  the  sea-coast,  probably  the  Phoenicians  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i,  463).  "Twelve  kings  of  the  southern 
Rhatti  are  mentioned  in  several  places."  If  the  identi- 
fication of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should  prove 
to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chaf,  as  noticed 
under  Hgth,  and  affords  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  some 
passages  which  are  otherwise  puzzh'ng.  These  are  (a) 
Josh,  i,  4,  where  the  expression  "  all  the  land  of  the  Hit- 
tites''appears  to  mean  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least 
the  northern  part  thereof.  (6)  Judg.  i,  26.  Here  near- 
ly the  same  expression  recurs.  See  Luz.  (c)  1  Kings 
X,  29;  2  Chron.  i,  17, « AU  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and 
kings  of  Aram"  (probably  identical  with  the  "  kings  on 
this  side  Euphrates,"  1  Kings  iv,  24)  are  mentioned  as 
purchasing  chariots  and  horses  from  l^^^t,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that  (d)  it 
would  seem  to  have  become  at  a  later  date  almost  pro- 
verbial in  allusion  to  an  alarm  of  an  attack  by  chariots 
(2  Kings  vii,  6). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Hi'vlte  (Heh.  Ckiwi',  ^VTi,  usu.  with  the  art,  often 
collectively  for  the  plur., "  the  Hivite,"  L  e.  Hivites;  Sept. 
6  Evacoc)»a  designation  of  one  of  the  nations  inhabiting 
Palestine  before  the  Israelites.  See  Canaan.  The  name 
is,  in  the  original,  uniformly  found  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. It  never  has,  like  that  of  the  H  ittites,  a  plural,  nor 
does  it  appear  in  any  other  form.  Perhaps  we  may  as- 
sume from  this  that  it  originated  in  some  peculiarity  of 
locality  or  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amorites 
— "  mountaineers,"  and  not  in  a  progenitor,  as  did  that 
of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled  Bene-Aromon — 
children  of  Ammon,  or  the  Hittites,  Bene-Cheth — chil- 
dren of  Heth.  The  name  is  explained  by  Ewald  (Gesch, 
i,318)  as  Bumenlander,  that  is,  ^Midlanders;"  by  Grese- 
nius  ( Thes,  p.  451)  as  pagctni, "  villagers."  In  the  foUow- 
ing  passages  the  name  b  given  in  the  A.y.  in  the  singu- 
lar, '*  the  Hivite :"  Gen.  x,  17 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  28 ;  xxxiii, 
2;  xxxiv,ll;  Jo8h.ix,l;  xi,d;  1  Chron.  i,  15;  also  Gen. 
xxxiv,  2;  xxxvi,  2.  In  all  the  rest  it  is  rendered  by  the 
plural. 

1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis  ^  the  Hivite" 
is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants— the  sixth  in  order — 
of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  17 ;  1  Chirm,  i,  15). 
In  the  first  enumeration  of  the  nations  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  call  of  Abraham,  occupied  the  Promised  Land  (Gen. 
XV,  19-21),  the  Hivites  are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew 
text  (though  in  the  Samaritan  and  Sept.  their  name  is 
inserted).  This  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst  oth- 
ers, that  they  are  identical  with  the  Kadmonites,  whose 
name  is  found  there  and  there  only  (Reland,  PaltuL  p. 
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140;  Bochtft,PW.iv,d6;  CaK.i,19).  Bat  are  not  the 
Kadmonita  rather,  as  their  name  implies,  the  repreaen- 
tativea  of  the  fiene-kedem,  or  '^ children  of  the  East?" 
Moreover,  in  this  passage,  the  position  of  the  Uivites,  if 
represented  by  the  Kadmonites,  would  be  at  the  head  of 
the  nations  usually  assigned  to  the  Land  of  Piomise,  and 
this  is  most  unlikely,  unless  the  order  be  geographical. 
A  more  ingenious  conjecture  is  that  which  suggests  the 
identity  of  the  Uivites  and  the  Avites,  or  Avim,  On  the 
grounds  (a)  that  at  a  later  time  the  Galileans  confound- 
ed the  gutturals;  (6)  that  the  Sept.  and  Jerome  do  not 
distinguish  the  two  names;  (c)  that  the  town  of  ha-Av- 
vim  (A.V.  "Ayvuoi")  was  in  the  same  district  as  the  Hi- 
vites  of  Gibeon ;  (d)  and  that,  according  to  the  notice 
in  Deut.  ii,  the  Avim  disappear  before  the  Hivites  ap- 
pear; (e)  to  which  we  may  add  that,  if  Gesenius's  ety- 
mology be  sound,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Avim  are  de- 
scribed as  dwelling  ^  in  villages."  See  Avim.  On  the 
other  hand,  (a)  it  is  unlikely  that  a  dialectic  difference 
would  be  recorded,  and  it  seems  too  slight  to  be  anything 
else ;  (6)  the  Sept.  and  Jerome  are  not  very  careful  as  to 
exact  transcriptions  of  proper  names;  (c)  the  presence 
of  Avim  in  a  district  does  not  prove  them  to  be  the  same 
as  other  inhabitants  of  that  district;  {d)  and  the  narra- 
tive in  Deut  ii  speaks  only  of  the  overthrow,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Israelites,  by  later  settlers,  of  certain  tribes 
or  peoples,  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Gen.  x,  which 
were,  as  far  as  stated,  Rephaim,  or  of  Rephaite  stock. 
The  probability  that  the  Avim  were  of  this  stock  is 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Rephaim  among  the  Philistines  in  David's 
time,  as  there  was  among  other  nations  when  the  Israel- 
ites conquered  the  countiy.  Therefore  it  seems  to  us 
very  unlikely  that  the  Avim  were  the  same  as  the  Hi- 
vites, although  they  may  have  been  related  to  each  oth- 
er. The  name  constantly  occurs  in  the  formula  by  which 
the  country  is  designated  in  the  eaiiier  books  (Exod.  iii, 
8,17;  xiii,5;  xxiii,23,28;  xxxiii,2;  xxxiv,ll;  Deut 
vii,l;  XX,  17;  Josh,  iii,  10;  ix,l;  xii,8;  xxiv,  11),  and 
also  in  the  later  ones  (1  Kings  ix,  20 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  7 ; 
but  comp.  Ezra  ix,  1,  and  Neh.  ix,  8).  It  is,  however,  ab- 
sent in  the  report  of  the  spies  (Numb,  xiii,  29),  a  docu- 
ment which  fixes  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations  at  that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  Hivites  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  the  spies  were  indifferent  to  the  special  lo- 
cality of  their  settlements. 

2.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  people  of  the  Hivites 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan.  Shechem  was 
then  (according  to  the  current  Hebrew  text)  in  their 

possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the  ^'prince  (M*^ip3) 
of  the  land**  (Gen.  xxiv,  2).  .  The  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action of  Jacob,  when  he  bought  the  **  parcel  of  a  field," 
closely  resembles  that  of  Abn^am's  pnrehase  of  the  field 
of  Machpelah.  They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge  of  them 
by  their  rulers,  a  Varm  and  impetuous  people,  credulous, 
and  easily  deceived  by  the  craOy  and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob. 
The  narrative  further  exhibits  them  as  peacefiil  and  com- 
mercial, given  to  *'  trade"  (10, 21),  and  to  the  acquiring 
of  "  possessions"  of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth"  (10, 28, 28, 
29).  Like  the  Hittites,  they  held  their  assemblies  or 
conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20).  We  may  also 
see  a  testimony  to  their  peaceful  habits  in  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on  Jacob  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Shechemites.  Perhaps  similar  indications  are  fur- 
nished by  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  Shechemites  some 
generations  after  this,  Baal-berith — Baal  of  the  league, 
or  the  alliance  (Judg.  viii,  88 ;  ix,  4, 46) ;  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  (40)  \ 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character  both  of  the  weapon 
which  caused  Abimelech's  death  and  of  the  person  who 
discharged  it  (ix,  58).  In  the  matter  that  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  this  Hivite  city  we  see  an  indication  of  the 
corruption  that  afterwards  became  characteristic  of  the 
Canaanidsh  tribes  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18-20 ;  xxxi v).  Jacob's 
reproof  of  his  sons  seems  to  imply  that  the  more  power- 
ful inhabitants  of  at  least  this  part  of  the  Promised  Land 


were  Canaanites  and  Perixrites,  these  only  being 
tioned  as  likely  to  attack  him  in  revenge  (xxxiv,  80). 
It  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
this  matter  where  Jacob  speaks  of  a  portion  he  gave  to 
Joseph  as  having  been  taken  by  him  in  vrar  from  the 
Amorite  (xlviii,  22),  for  his  land  at  Shechem  was  given 
to  Joseph,  but  it  had  been  bought,  and  what  Simeon  and 
Levi  seised  was  probably  never  diumed  by  Jacob,  unleas, 
indeed,  the  Hivites,  who  might  possibly  be  spoken  of  as 
Amorites  (but  comp.  xxxiv,  80),  attempted  to  recover  it 
by  force.  Perhaps  %b  reference  is  to  some  other  occur- 
rence. It  seems  clear,  however,  from  the  first  of  the  pas- 
sages just  noticed  (xxxiv,  80),  that  the  Hivites  ruled  by 
Hamor  were  a  small  aettlement    See  Jacob. 

The  Alex.  MS.,  and  several  other  MSS.  of  the  Sept, 
in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv,  2)  substitute  **  Ho- 
rite"  for  ^  Hivite."  The  change  is  remarkable  from  the 
usually  dose  adherence  of  the  Alex.  Codex  to  the  He- 
brew text,  but  it  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  of  the 
ancient  versions,  nor  is  it  recommended  by  other  consid- 
erations. No  instances  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of 
Palestine,  while  we  know,  from  a  later  narrative,  that 
there  was  an  important  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  high 
land  of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  etc,  no  very  great  distance 
from  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  2, 
where  Aholibamah,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite, 
all  considerations  are  in  favor  of  reading  '*  Horite"  for 
**  Hivite."  In  this  case  we  fortunately  possess  a  detailed 
genealogy  of  the  family,  by  comparison  of  which  little 
doubt  is  left  of  the  propriety  of  the  change  (comp.  ver. 
20,  24, 25, 80,  with  2),  although  no  ancient  version  haa 
suggested  it  here.     See  Hobitk. 

8.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  (Josh,  ix,  7 ;  xi,  19),  when  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  any  important  position.  Their  character 
was  then  in  some  respects  materially  altered.  They  were 
still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they  had  acquired 
— ^possibly  by  long  experience  in  traffic — an  amount  of 
craft  which  they  did  not  before  possess,  and  which  ena- 
bled them  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly 
successful  manner  (Josh,  ix,  8-27).  The  colony  of  Hi- 
vites who  made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupes  on  this  occa«on,  had  four  cities — Gibeon,  Chephi- 
rah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim — situated,  if  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  is  accurate,  at  considerable  distances 
apart  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  last  three  were 
destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi,  19)  ^  Gibeon  certainly 
was  spared.  In  verse  11  the  Gibeonites  speak  of  the 
**  elders"  of  their  city,  a  word  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  a  Hivite  king,  has  been  thought  to  point 
to  a  liberal  form  of  government  (Ewald,  Gesch,  i,  318, 9). 
Thb  southern  branch  of  the  nation  embraced  the  Jew- 
ish religion  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1, 4  \  Josh,  ix,  21. 27),  and  seem 
thus  to  Imve  been  absorbed. 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were  at 
this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of  western  Pal- 
estine— **  under  Hermon.  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh"  (Josh, 
xi,  8) — *^  in  Mount  Lebanon,  from  Mount  Baal-Hermon 
to  the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (Judg.  iii,  8).  Some- 
where in  this  neighborhood  they  were  settled  when  Joab 
and  the  captains  of  the  host,  hi  their  totur  of  numbering, 
came  to**  iii  the  cities  of  the  Hivites"  near  T3rre  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  7).  A  remnant  of  the  nation  still  existed  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  subjected  them  to  a  tribute  of 
personal  labor,  with  the  remnants  of  other  Canaanitish 
nations  which  the  Israelites  had  been  unable  to  expel 
(1  Kings  ix,  20).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  x, 
17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans  ('*K^ifi'^'i^),  a  name 
which  points  to  the  same  genend  northern  locality.  The 
HBRMOMrrss  may  perhaps  be  a  later  name  for  the  Hi- 
vites ;  we  recognise  in  the  Egyptian  ReMeneM  akme  any 
trace  of  the  Hivites  in  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs 
who  passed  through  this  tract  Chaseaud  (Dnuet^  p, 
861  sq.)  refera  the  modem  Dbuses  (q.  v.)  to  them. 

5.  There  are  few  Hivite  names  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture.   Hamor, "  the  he-ass,"  was  probably  an  honcMrable 
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nanMk  Shechem,  ^■honldfir,"  ''back,''  uusy  also  be  in- 
dicattre  of  aUength.  Such  names  are  suitable  to  a 
prioudTe  people,  but  they  are  not  snffidently  numwoos 
or  chaiacieristie  for  vb  to  be  able  to  draw  any  soie  in* 
lerenee.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  they  may  be  oon- 
nected,  as  the  similar  Hittite  names  seem  to  be,  with 
low  natufe-woFBhip.  See  Hittite.  The  names  of  the 
Hiriie  towns  do  not  help  us.  Glbeon  merely  indicates 
lofty  po«tioo ;  Kirjath-jearim,  ^  the  city  of  the  woods," 
is  interesting  from  the  use  of  the  word  Kiijah,  whidi 
we  take  to  be  probably  a  Canaanitish  form :  the  other 
jiames  piesoit  no  special  indication& 

6.  In  the  worship  of  Baal-berith,  or  '^Baal  of  the  cov- 
enant," at  Shediem,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  we  more 
probably  see  a  trace  of  the  head-dty  of  a  Hivite  con- 
federacy than  of  an  alliance  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Hivites.  (See  Hamelsveld,  iii,  62  sq. ;  Jour,  of  Sac 
Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  166.)~Kitto,  s.  y. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Hixki'ah  (Heb.  Chahkfah%  mpTH:  Sept.  'BZixi- 
ac ;  Volg.  Ezechia),  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  proph- 
et (Zepb.  i,  1).    See  Hbzekiah. 

Hiski'jah  (Heb.  Chizkiyak',  njptn ;  Sept  EZc 
da ;  Yu^  &eckia^  according  to  the  punctuation  of  the 
A.  v.,  a  man  who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation 
with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  17).  But  there  is  no 
dottbt  that  the  name  shouM  be  taken  with  that  preced- 
ing it,  as  '^  Ater-Hizkijah,"  a  name  given  in  the  lists  of 
tho&t  wbo  returned  from  Babylon  with  ZerubbabeL  It 
appears  also  extremely  likely  that  the  two  names  fol- 
towing  these  in  x,  17, 18  (Azzur,  Hodijah)  are  only  cor- 
rupt repetitions  of  them. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Hbzekiah. 


r,  foonder  of  the  Hizrevites,  a  monastic  order  of 
the  Mohammedans,  lived  at  the  time  of  Orchan  H.  He 
Amnded  poor-houses  at  Cairo  and  Babylon,  and  many 
riots  are  made  by  the  Mohammedans  to  his  grave  at 
Brusa.— Pieier,  Umc-LexUam,  vii^  416.     (J.  H.  W.) 

^jortvYiCTOR  Christian,  a  celebrated  h^naonologbt 
of  the  Ptotestant  Church,  bom  at  Gunderslevholm,  in 
Denmark,  in  1785,  was  bishop  of  Ribe.  His  collection 
of  sacred  songs  were  almost  entirely  inserted  in  the  pub- 
fie  hymn-book  of  the  Danish  Church.  He  published 
abo  coOections  of  songs  for  the  Sunday-schools  of  work- 
men, soldiers,  etc  He  died  in  1818,  on  the  island  of 
Amagar,  near  Copenhagen. — Pierer,  Umc-Lex,  viii,417. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hoadley,  Benjamin,  an  English  prelate,  eminent 
as  a  theologian  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Westerham, 
in  Kent,  in  1676.    He  studied  at  Catharine  HaU,  Cam- 
bnlge,  and  passed  AM.  in  1699.    In  1700  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  at  St.  Mildred's,  London,  and  in  1702 
rector  of  St-  Peter-le-Poor.    **  His  ability  as  a  controver- 
sialist, and  his  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  became 
ootapicuoos  in  the  strife  of  parties  at  the  beginning  of 
the  caitmy,  when  he  entered  the  field  against  bishop 
Atterbory  aind  the  High-Church  party.    His  share  in 
this  debate,  and  his  intimate  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  dynasty  and  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, were  recognised  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  ad- 
drnsed  the  queen  in  his  favor,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
for  bis  rapid  promotion.*'    In  1710  he  was  made  rector 
d'Streatham,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  1, 1714,  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  king.    In  1715  he  was  made 
bishq>  of  Buigor.    In  1717  he  preached  the  sermon  be- 
fore the  king,  on  the  text.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
wmiij  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Bangorian  con- 
trovecsy  (q.  v.),  in  wh|ch  Hoadley  was  assailed  by  the 
dnefr  of  the  nonjurors,  and  with  roost  effect  by  Wil- 
hani  Law,  the  champion  of  authority  both  in  Church 
lad  State.     This  controversy  was  brought  to  a  close 
about  1720,  without  conciliating  either  the  High-Church 
party  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Dissenters  on  the  other, 
bat  with  great  credit  to  Hoadley's  ability  and  tolerant 
ipntt.    In  1721  he  was  translated  to  Hereford,  and 
tbawe  in  1728  to  Salisbory.    In  1784  he  was  made  bish- 
^  of  Winchester.    He  died  in  1761.    In  the  political 


history  of  the  Church  of  England,  Hoadley  is  to^be  re^ 
garded  as  the  great  advocate  of  what  are  called  Low- 
Church  principles,  a  species  of  Whiggism  in  ecclesias- 
tids  in  opposition  to  the  high  pretensions  sometimes  ad- 
vanced by  the  Church  or  particular  churchmen.  It  was 
in  this  character  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  *Meas- 
nre  of  Obedience  to  the  CHvU  Magistrate,'  which  was  an- 
imadverted iqwn  by  Atterbury,  and  defended  by  Hoad- 
ley, whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  so  pleased  the  House 
of  Commons  (as  stated  above)  that  they  represented  in 
an  address  to  queen  Anne  what  signal  service  he  had 
done  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  reHgioos  liberty."  He 
maintained  the  same  piindples  in  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy. The  war  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  was 
wonderful;  the  number  issued  on  all  sides  was  nearly 
fifty.  His  doctrines  excited  so  violent  discussion  in 
the  lower  House  of  Convocation  that  the  government, 
in  order  to  prevent  further  dissensbns,  suddenly  pro- 
rogued the  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  they  have  never 
since  been  permitted  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. The  burden  of  Hoadley's  offience,  m  the  eyes  of 
High-churchmen,  lies  in  his  doctrine,  as  stated  in  the 
sermon  above  mentioned :  that  the  "  Church  is  Christ's 
kingdom;  that  he  akme  is  lawgiver;  and  that  he  has 
left  behind  hun  no  visiUe  human  authority:  no  vicege- 
rents who  can  property  be  said  to  supply  his  place;  no 
interpreters  upon  whom  his  subjects  are  absolutely  to 
depend;  no  judges  ovor  the  consdenoes  and  religion  of 
his  people."  Against  the  Dissenters,  and  eq)ecially  in 
answer  to  Calamy^s  abridgment  of  the  L\fe  chmI  TVmef 
of  Baxter  J  he  wrote  hb  Reatonabiemss  ofConformOy  to 
the  Churdk  of  EtigUmd  (1708,  8to),  and  his  Defence  of 
Episcopal  Ordination  (1707, 8vo).  Besides  the  writings 
named,  he  wrote  a  number  of  theok^cal  treatises,  in 
which  he  shows  great  freedom  of  thought.  His  theol- 
ogy is  Latitudinariixn  (q.  v.).  These  writings  include 
Letters  on  Miracles^  to  Dr,  Fleettffood  (1702,  4to)  i—A 
Preservation  against  the  Principles  qf  the  Nonjurors 
(1716, 8vo)  I— Sermons  (1718  et  aL)  \— Plain  Account  of 
the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  (1786, 8vo). 
All  these,  with  his  Life  ofDr,  Sam,  Clarkej  his  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  sermons,  etCn  may  be  found  in  the 
Works  of  Bishop  Hoadley  ^  edited  by  his  son,  John  Hoad- 
ley, LL.D.  (London,  1778,  8  vols.  foL,  of  which  the  first 
volume  contains  a  life  of  bishop  Hoadley).  See  English 
Cydopadia ;  Biographia  Britannica ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Bi- 
ography, vol.  vi ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  Dissent- 
ers, ii,  154;  Buchanan, /tw^  p.  200-201;  Skeats,  Hist, 
of  the  Free  Churches  qfEnglandj  p.  227  sq. ;  Gass,  Gesch, 
der  Dogmatik,  iii,827;  Wesley,  Works,  ii,  446;  vi,  610; 
Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines  (Smith's),  ii,  417, 616; 
Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  iii;  Allibone,  Dictionary  qjf  Au- 
thors, i,  852. 

Hoadley,  John,  LL.D.,  youngest  son  of  bishop 
Hoadley  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1711,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  edited  the  works  of  his  father,  and  wrote 
himself  a  number  of  poems,  among  which  areXore'^  Be- 
venge,  a  pastoral  (1787, 4to) : — Jephtha^  an  oratorio  (1748, 
8vo) : — Force  qf  Truth,  oratorio  (1764),  and  others.  He 
died  in  1767.— Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  862. 

Hoag,  Ephraim,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Pern,  N.  Y.,  Sept  16, 1816.  He  was  con-! 
verted  in  1886,  and,  after  a  course  of  study  at  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  entered,  in  1841,  the  Oneida  Conference  (now 
merged  in  the  Central  New  York  Conference).  His  su- 
perior talents  soon  procured  for  him  the  favor  of  the 
peq)le  to  whom  be  was  sent,  and  the  good  wishes  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  Although  comparatively  a 
self-made  man,  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first 
Methodist  ministers  in  Central  New  York.  He  filled 
the  chief  appointments  of  this  Conference,  e.  g.  Ithaca 
(1862-8),  Utica  (1864-6),  Norwich  (1866-7),  Catenovia 
(1860-1),  and  in  1864  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Cort- 
land District.  Here  he  labored  with  great  success  for 
four  years,  when  he  was  sent  to  Canastota.  In  1869, 
whUe  at  the  session  of  the  newly-formed  New  York  Cen- 
tral Conference,  he  was  suddenly  stmck  with  paralysis^ 
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and  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  saperannuate  Tdation.  He 
died  Oct.  8, 1869.  *'A8  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  and 
uncompromising,  seeking  to  please  God  and  save  men ; 
as  a  pastor  he  was  diligent,  caring  for  and  seeking  the 
good  of  all  the  people  under  his  charge.  Of  him  it  was 
true,  the  poor  welcomed  his  coming,  and  blessed  him 
when  he  went  away." — ^Rev.  L.  C.  Queal,  in  the  North, 
Christ,  A  dvocate,  Dec  16, 1869.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoag,  Wilbnr,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Oswegatchie,  N.  York,  May  12, 1806  4  was 
converted  in  1821,  joined  the  Genraee  Conference  in 
1826,  was  stationed  at  BuiSdo  in  1831,  was  agent  for  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  1832,  and  died  April  12, 
1889.  Mr.  Hoag  was  a  man  of  **  quick  perception, 
ready  utterance,  and  clear  discrimination."  He  was  an 
able  business  man,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  winning 
and  successful  minister.^ — Min,  0/ ConferenceMf  ii,  677. 

Hoar,  Leonard,  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Har^ 
vard  College,  was  bom  about  1680.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1650,  and  in  1653  went  to  England  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Cambridge  University.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  at  Wensted,  in  Sussex  County,  in 
1656,  but  his  nonconformity  to  the  English  Church 
caused  his  deposition  in  1662.  A  few  years  afterward 
he  decided  to  return  to  America.  His  first  appointment 
was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Thacher,  in  Boston.  In  1672  he 
was  elected  president  of  Harvard,  but  the  college,  which 
had  suffered  from  mismanagement,  was  then  slenderly 
supported,  and  he  retired  from  this  office  in  less  than 
three  years.  See  AlUbone,  Dictionary  of  A  uthorSf  i,  858 ; 
JMctionnaire  Ufdversd,  xix,  309. 

Hoard,  Samuel,  B.D.,  was  bom  in  London  in  1599, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  rector  of  Moreton, 
Essex.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  forsook  the 
Calvinistic  path,  and  became  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Arminian  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fine 
scholar,  especially  at  home  in  the  works  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  was  considered  a  superior  preacher 
and  good  disputant.  He  died  in  1657.  Hoaid  wrote 
Go^8  Love  to  Mankind  (1633,  4to;  anon3rmous,  and  an- 
swered by  Bp.  Davenant  [Cambridge,  1641, 8vo]  and  Dr. 
Twiss  [Oxford,  1653,  foL],  and  by  Amyraut  of  Saumur 
in  his  Doctrina  Jo,  Catvim  de  abaoluto  Reprobationis  I)e- 
creto  Defensio  adv. Script,  anonymum  [Saum.  1641, 4to]) : 
—The  Church's  Authority  asserted  (1637,  4to;  and  in 
Hickes's  TracU,  1709, 8vo,  p.  190).  He  also  published 
some  sermons  of  less  value,  however. — Smith's  Hagen- 
bach.  Hist,  o/Doctrines,  ii,  187 ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog, 
i,  1498 ;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Authors,  i,  853. 

Hoare,  Charles  James,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  un- 
certain, was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1808.  In  1806  he  was  elected  fel- 
low of  his  alma  mater ;  in  1807  he  was  appointed  vicar  at 
Blanford  Foram,  Dorsetshire;  in  1821,  at  Godstone;  in 
1829,  archdeacon ;  and  in  1831,  canon  of  Winchester.  In 
1847  he  was  transhited  to  the  archdeaconate  of  Surrey, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1860  on  account  of  his 
age.  He  died  January  15, 1864.  He  was  an  extensive 
writer,  and  many  of  his  works  have  been  published.  A 
complete  list  of  them  is  given  in  Darling's  Cyclop.  BibL 
i,  1498-99.  Among  them  are,  Course  of  Divine  Judg- 
ments; eight  Led.  principally  in  reference  to  the  present 
Times  and  the  ingjending  Pestilence  (1831, 8vo ;  1832)  :— 
Baptism,  or  the  ministration  ofptiUic  Baptism  of  In- 
fants, to  be  read  in  the  Church,  scriptural^  illustrated 
and  explained  (1848,  sm.  Svo)  i—Prmciples  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times  (1841, 8vo) ;  and  a  number  of  theological 
essays  and  sermons,  of  which  Sermons  on  the  Christian 
Character,  with  occasional  sermons  (8d  edit  Lond.  1822, 
8vo),  deserve  special  notice.— Appleton's  Amer.  Annual 
Cyclop.  1865,  p.  664 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A  uthors,  i, 
858. 

Hol3ab  (Heb.  Chohab',  ash,  hehved;  Sept,  '0/30/3, 
in  Judg.  'l(a^ap>),  the  son  of^Raguel  the  Midianite,  a 
kinsman  of  Moses  (Numb,  x,  29 ;  Judg.  iv,  11).     B.C. 


1657.  He  has  usually  been  identified  with  Jethio  (see 
Exod.  xviii,  5, 27,  compared  with  Numb,  x,  29, 80) ;  bat 
it  is  rather  his  father  Reuel  to  whom  the  title  ^Moses's 
father-in-law"  is  intended  to  apply  in  Numb,  x,  29;  for 
that  these  two  latter  were  names  of  the  same  peison, 
and  that  the  father  of  Moses's  wife,  seems  dear  fn>m 
Exod.  ii,  6, 21 ;  ill,  1.  Hence  Hobab  was  Moses's  broth- 
er-in-law (and  so  we  must  render  '\T\T\  in  Judg.  iv,  11, 

where  the  Auth. Vers. has  ^father-in-law,"  being,  it  is 
true,  the  same  applied  elsewhere  to  Jethro,  but  merely 
signifying  any  mxde  rdaiive  by  marriage,  and  rendered 
even  "  son-in-law"  in  Gen.  xix,  14) ;  so  that  while  Jeth- 
ro (as  was  natural  for  a  person  of  his  advanced  age)  re- 
turned to  his  hbme  (Exod.  xviii,  27),  Moees  prevailed 
upon  Hobab  (whose  comparative  youth  rendered  his 
ser>ice8  the  greater  object  to  secure)  to  remain  (as 
seems  implied  by  the  alMenoe  of  any  refusal  to  his  sec- 
ond importunity  in  Numb,  x,  82),  so  that  we  find  his 
descendants  among  the  Israelites  (Judg,  iv,  11).  See 
Jethbo. 

Ho'bah  (Heb.  Chobah',  nain,  hiding-place;  Sept, 
Xo)3a),  a  place  to  the  northward  of  Damascus  (^Ki:^9 
pbQ*!?,  lit.  on  ^  left),  whither  Abraham  pursued  the 
kings  who  had  taken  Lot  captive  (Gen.  xiv,  15) ;  per- 
haps the  Chobai  or  Choba  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
(X<tf/3at,  Judith  xv,  4 ;  Xutfid,  iv,  4).  Eusebius  {Ono- 
mast.  s.  V.  Choba)  confounds  this  place  with  Cocaba,  the 
seat  of  the  Ebionites  in  the  4th  century ;  and  Burck- 
hardt  {Syria,  p.  312)  found  a  village  called  Kohab,  prob- 
ably the  same,  which,  however,  lies  south  of  Danubscus. 
This  b  apparentiy  also  the  \aLlage  Ifoba,  visited  in  the 
year  1666  by  Ferd.  von  Troilo,  who  says, "  It  lies  a  quar- 
ter of  a  (Grerman)  mile  north  from  the  town,  on  the  left 
hand.  •  Near  the  city  of  Damascus  is  seen  a  large  hiQ, 
where  the  patriarch  Abraham  overtook  and  defeated  the 
army  of  the  four  kings.  There  formerly  dwelt  here  a 
sect  of  Jews,  converted  to  the  (Christian)  faith,  who 
were  called  Ebionites;  but  at  present  the  place  is  in- 
habited by  a  great  number  of  Moors  (Arabs)  who  have 
a  mosque.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  cave,  in  which  the 
patriarch  offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty  his  thanksgiv- 
ings for  the  victory"  {Travels,  p.  584).  On  the  other 
hand,  Reland  thinks  of  a  castie  called  Caucab,  mention- 
ed by  Edrisi  as  being  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias  {Palast,  p. 
727).  ^  Josephus  mentions  a  tradition  concerning  Abra- 
ham which  he  takes  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus:  *  Abra- 
ham reigned  at  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner  .  .  .  and 
his  name  is  still  famous  in  the  country;  and  there  is 
shown  a  village  called  from  him  The  ffabitation  of 
A  braham*  {A  nt,  i,  7,  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
village  of  Burzeh,  three  miles  north  of  Damascus,  there 
is  a  wely  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  called  after  the  name  of  the  patriarch,  Masjad 
Ibrahim, '  the  prayer-place  of  Abraham.'  The  tradition 
attached  to  it  is  that  here  Abraham  offered  thanks  to 
Grod  after  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Eastern  kings. 
Behind  the  tcely  is  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  another 
tradition  represents  theipatriarch  as  taking  refuge  on 
one  occasion  from  the  giant  Nimrod.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  word  Ifobah  signifies  *a  hiding-place.*  (See 
Ritter,  Syria,  iv,  812;  Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  ii,  831.) 
The  Jews  of  Damascus  afllrm  that  the  village  of  Jdbar, 
not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Scripture.  They 
have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to  Elijah,  to  which 
they  make  frequent  pilgrimages  (see  Porter,  Handbook 
for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  491,  492 ;  Stanley,  Jewish 
Church,  i,  481)."— Smith. 

Hobart,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  New  York,  was  bom  Sept,  14, 1775.  In 
1788  he  entered  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  but  soon 
after  went  to  Princeton,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1793 
with  high  honor.  In  1798  he  took  charge  of  two  sub- 
urban churches  near  PhiUdelphia.  The  two  following 
years  he  was  called  to  New  Brunswick,  next  to  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  and  later  became  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity,  New  York.    In  1799  he  was  chosen  aecre- 
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taiT  to  the  House  of  Hsbops,  and  subaeqaently  to  the 
CooveotMm,  and  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  General 
CanTention  in  1801.  In  1806  he  was  made  DJ>.  by 
Unkn  College,  and  in  1811  he  was  elected  assistant 
bishop  of  New  York.  Afterwards  he  became  diocesan 
of  New  York,  and  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  He  was  es- 
pecially inttrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Gren- 
oil  Tbeokgical  Seminary,  in  which  he  held  the  chair 
of  pastooQ  theology  and  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1828,  his 
health  becoming  enfeebled,  a  voyage  to  Europe  was 
deemed  desirable,  and  he  remained  there  above  two 
jean.  He  preached  in  Rome  when  Protestant  worship 
was  barely  tolerated,  and  made  an  effective  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Waldenses.  In  his  journey  through  the 
Italian  States  he  encountered  much  annoyance,  and 
when  at  Milan  was  examined  before  the  civil  magis- 
totes  as  to  the  object  of  his  tour.  He  defended  him- 
self with  a  freedom  and  frankness  that  left  little  doubt 
of  his  honesty.  When  in  London  he  published  two  vol- 
mnes  of  Diictmnes  preached  in  America^  which  drew 
forth  warm  expressions  of  approbation  from  the  lead- 
ing periodicals.  On  his  return,  he  resumed  his  vari- 
eos  duties  with  zeal  and  energy,  devoting  himself  to 
the  prcHDotion  of  every  good  woik,  and  feeling  a  special 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians.  He  died  at  Au- 
bom  Sept  10, 1830.  His  publications  include  A  Com- 
panioH  to  the  A  Uar  (N.  York,  1804,  8vo ;  many  editions 
lince)  '—FeslwaU  and  Fastt  (N.  York,  1804, 12mo ;  over 
twenty  editicms) : — Apoiogy  for  Apostolic  Order  (N.  Y. 
1W7, 8vo;  1844,  8vo)  -.—The  State  of  departed  Spirits 
(new  ed.  N.York,  1846, 12rao)  '.—Clergyman's  Companion 
(oew  ed.  1855, 12mo)  i— Christian's  Manual  (12mo ;  sev- 
oal  editiims) ;  bendes  numerous  charges  and  occasional 
discoarses  (reprinted.  New  York,  2  vols.  8vo).  Hb  Pos- 
thmoms  Woris,  nfiiA  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev,  Dr,  Berrian, 
were  iaued  in  1883  (N.  Y.  3  vols.  8vo).  See  Schroeder, 
Mmoir  of  Bp.  Hobart  (N.  Y.  1888, 12mo);  M»Vickar, 
EaHif  and  professional  Years  of  Hobart  (N.  York,  1886, 
limo) ;  Christian  Spectator,  ix,  79 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
(f  Authors,  i,  854;  Sprague,  Annals,  v,  440;  Christian 
Jourmd,  vol.  xiv ;  Episcopal  Church  Beg,  A  fine  trib- 
ue  b  paid  to  bishop  Hobart  as  an  author  by  Lowndes 
^Im British  LitertMturey^G5G,S8S, 

Hobart,  Noah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
St  Ilingbam  Jaru  12,  1706.     He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1724,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 
Coogregational  Church  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  Feb.  7, 
1733.  About  this  time  a  controversy  arose  in  the  East- 
ern States  respecting  the  Episcopalians,  in  which  Ho- 
btit  enlisted,  and  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  ordination  a  pamphlet  entitled  Serious 
Addrm  to  the  Episcopal  Separatum  (1748;  2d  address, 
I'M ;  3d  address,  1761).    His  opponents  were  Dr.  John- 
ra  and  other  ministers  who  had  swerved  from  Con- 
gregationalism.     Of  Mr.  Hobart's  ability  and  leam- 
iog.  Dr.  Dwight,  who  was  one  of  the  men  of  his  time, 
>*p:  '*He  possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
tioction.    He  had  a  mind  of  great  acuteness  and  dis- 
<^cnuDejit;  was  a  laborious  student;  was  extensively 
Ittraed,  especially,  in  history  and  theology ;  adorned  the 
<^Mtrine  which  he  professed  by  an  exemplary  life,  and 
vai  holden  in  high  veneration  for  his  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue.  Among  the  American  writers  of  the  last  century, 
Bet  one  has,  I  believe,  handled  the  subject  of  Presbyte- 
liso  oidination  with  more  ability  or  success.*"     He  died 
t^  6,  1773.    Besides  several  sermons,  he  published 
^^^^sdflts  of  the  Congreg,  Church,  etc  {17 b4).—Contrib. 
(0  EnL  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  385 ;  Smith's  Hagen- 
Wh,  HitL  of  Doctrines,  ii,  448;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
^vteriean  Pulpit,  i,  375.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Bobaxt,  Peter,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
^  at  Hingham,  England,  in  1604,  and  was  educated 
*t  Cambridge.  After  teaching  and  preaching  for  a 
^nne,be  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1635,  and  settled, 
*ith  Idb  fnends  who  had  preceded  him,  in  Cormecticot. 
^ftff  atcadenoe  of  some  years,  the  people  of  his  former 


charge  at  HaverhiH,  England,  urged  him  to  return  to 
them  as  pastor,  but  he  declined,  and  remained  with  his 
friends,  preaching  only  at  dmes.     He  died  in  1678. — 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  68.     (J.  H.  W.) 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher  and  de- 
ist, was  bom  April  5, 1588,  at  Malmesbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxforcf.     In  1608 
he  became  tutor  to  lord  Hardwick,  subsequently  earl  of 
Devonshire ;  and,  after  their  return  firom  travelling,  he 
resided  in  the  family  for  many  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  translated  Thucydides,  and  made  a  Latin  version 
of  some  of  lord  Bacon's  works.     In  1628  he  went  abroad 
with  the  son  of  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained some  time  in  France.     He  returned  in  1681  to 
undertake  the  edncatioii  of  the  young  earl  of  Devon- 
shire.    In  1634  he  went  with  his  new  pupil  to  Paris, 
where  he  applied  himself  much  to  natural  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Galileo.    He  returned  to  En^and  in  1637,  and 
soon  after  wrote  his  Elementa  Philosophica  de  Ore  (Par. 
1642).     A  second  edition  was  printed  in  Holland  in 
1647,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Sorbi^re.     In 
1640,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Hobbes 
withdrew  to  Paris.     Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi.     In  1647  Hobbes  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Chaiies  II.    His  treatises  entitled  Human  No' 
(ure  and  De  Corpore  Politico  were  published  in  London 
in  1650,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Leviathan.     Of 
the  last  work  he  caused  a  copy  to  be  fairly  written  out 
on  vellum,  and  presented  to  Charles  H ;  but  the  king, 
having  been  informed  by  some  divines  that  it  contained 
principles  subversive  both  of  religion  and  civil  govern- 
ment, withdrew  his  favor  fh>m  Hobbes,  and  forbade  him 
his  presence.     After  the  publication  of  the  J^riathan 
Hobbes  returned  again  to  England,  and  published  his 
Letter  upon  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1654),  which  led  to  a 
long  controversy  with  bishop  Bramhall.     See  Bkam- 
HALL.     It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  he  began  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  Wallis,  the  mathematical  professor 
at  Oxford,  which  lasted  until  Hobbes's  death.    By  this 
last  controversy  he  got  no  honor.     In  1666  his  Z^rwi- 
than  and  De  Cive  were  censured  by  Parliament.   Short- 
ly after  Hobbes  was  still  further  alarmed  by  the  intro- 
ducticHi  of  a  bill  into  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  for  the 
punishment  of  atheism  and  profaneness;  but  this  storm 
blew  over.     In  1672  Hobbes  wrote  his  own  life  in  Latin 
verse,  being  then  in  his  eighty-fiflh  year,  and  in  1675 
published  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    This 
translation  is  wholly  wanting  in  Homeric  fire,  bald  and 
vulgar  in  style  and  diction ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  fame  of  the  philosopher  is  anything  but  heightened 
by  his  efforts  as  a  poet.     Hobbes's  Dispute  vith  Laney, 
bishop  of  Ely,  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  appeared 
in  1676 ;  and  in  1679  he  sent  his  Behemoth,  or  a  History 
of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  to  a  bookseller, 
with  a  letter  in  which  he  requested  him  not  to  publish 
it  until  a  fitting  occaaon  offered.     It  appears  from  this 
letter  that  Hobbes,  being  anxious  to  publish  the  book 
some  time  before,  had  with  that  view  shown  it  to  the 
king,  who  refused  his  permission,  and  for  this  reason 
Hobbes  would  not  now  allow  the  bookseller  to  publish 
it.     It  appeared,  however,  almost  immediately  after 
Hobbes's  death,  which  took  place  by  paralvsis  Dec  4, 
1679. 

In  philosophy  Hobbes  was  the  precursor  of  the  mod- 
em materialistic  schools  of  Sensationalism  and  Positiv- 
ism. Professing  to  reject  '*  everything  hypothetical  (of 
all  qualitatum  occultarum),  he  affected  to  confine  himself 
to  the  comprehensible,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  motion  and  sensation.  He  defines  philosophy  to 
be  the  knowledge,  through  correct  reasoning,  of  phe- 
nomena or  appearances  from  the  causes  presented  by 
them,  or,  vice  versd,  the  ascertaining  of  possible  causes 
by  means  of  known  effects.  Philosophy  embraces  as  an 
object  every  body  that  admits  the  representation  of  pro- 
duction and  presents  the  phenomena  of  composition  and 
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4ecoiiipoeitioiL    Taking  the  term  Bodif  in  its  widest 
extent^  he  divides  its  meaning  into  natural  and  political, 
and  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  his  PkUo' 
topkia  NaturaUsj  comprehending  the  departments  of 
logic,  ontology,  metaphysics,  physics,  etc. ;  and  to  that 
of  the  second  his  PhUotiophia  CioiUi,  or  Polity ^  compre- 
hending morals.    All  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 
senses;  but  our  sensational  representations  are  nothing 
more  than  appearances  within  us,  the  effect  of  external 
objects  operating  on  the  brain,  or  setting  in  motion  the 
vital  spirits.    Thought  is  calculation  (conqmtatio)^  and 
implies  addition  and  subtraction.     Truth  and  falsehood 
consist  in  the  relations  of  the  terms  employed.    We  can 
become  cognizant  only  of  the  finite ;  the  infinite  cannot 
be  imagined,  much  lem  known :  the  term  does  not  con- 
vey any  accurate  knowledge,  but  belongs  to  a  Being 
whom  we  can  know  only  by  means  of  faith.    Conse- 
quently, religious  doctrines  do  not  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  philosophical  discussbn,  but  are  determinable  by 
the  laws  of  religion  itself.    All,  therefore,  that  Hobbes 
has  left  free  to  the  contemplation  of  philosophy  is  the 
knowledge  of  our  natural  bodies  (somatology),  of  the 
mind  (ps^xhology),  and  polity.     His  whole  theory  has 
reference  to  the  external  and  objective,  inasmuch  as  he 
derives  all  our  emotions  from  the  movements  of  the 
body,  and  describes  the  soul  itself  as  something  corpo- 
real, though  of  extreme  tenuity."    From  these  princi- 
ples no  morcd  or  rdigiotu  theory  can  flow,  except  that 
of  infidelity.     Though  none  of  Hobbes's  writings  are 
expressly  leveDed  against  Christianity,  few  authors 
have  really  done  more  to  subvert  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.    He  makes  self-love  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  nature,  and  utility  its  end ;  morality  is  noth- 
ing but  utility,  and  the  soul  is  not  immortaL    His  writ- 
ings gave  rise  to  a  very  voluminous  controversy.    ^  The 
Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  says  Dr. Warburton,  "was 
the  terror  of  the  last  age,  as  Tindall  and  Collins  are  of 
this.     The  press  sweat  with  controversy,  and  every 
young  churchman  militant  would  try  his  arms  in  thun- 
dering on  Hobbes's  steel  cap"  {Divine  Legation,  ii,  9, 
Prefoee).     His  principal  antagonists  were  Clarendon,  in 
A  brief  View  of  the  dcmgerom  andpermciou*  Errors  to 
Church  and  State  in  Mr,  HoAes's  Book  entitled  Levia- 
than; Cudworth,  in  his  Eternal  and  immutable  Morali- 
ty ;  and  bbbop  Cumberland,  in  his  Latin  work  on  the 
Laws  of  Nature,    Bishop  Bramhall's  controversy  with 
Hobbes  has  been  noticed  above.    We  may  also  mention 
archbishop  Tenison's  Creed  of  Mr,  Hobbes  examined,  and 
Dr.  Eachard's  Dialogues  on  Hobbes.    Hobbes's  whole 
works  have  been  carefully  re-edited  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  the  Latin  under  the  title  Opera  Philosophi- 
ca  qucB  Latine  ScripsU  W,  Hobbes  (Lond.  1839-45, 5  vols. 
8vo) ;  English  Works  now  first  collected  (London,  1839, 4 
vols.  8vo).     See  English  Cgclopadia ;  Tennemann,  Jfofi. 
Hist,  Philos,  §  824 ;  Mackintosh,  Ethical  Philosophy,  §  4 ; 
Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  cent  xvii,  §  22 ;  Hallam,  Lit,  of  Eu- 
rope, iii,  271 ;  Leland,  Deistical  Writers,  ch.  ii ;  Morell, 
Modem  Philosophy,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Bayle,  Gen,  Diet,  s. 
v.;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  vo\,  ii;  British  Quar- 
terly Review,  vi,  166;  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Phil  ii,  226-286; 
Krug,  Handwdrterbuch  d.  philos,  Wissensch,  ii,  441^443 ; 
Leckey,  Hist,  of  Rationalism  (see  Index);  Hurst,  Hist, 
of  Rationalism,  p.  114  sq. ;  Christian  Examiner,  xxix, 
820 ;  Leidner,  Philos.  p.  270 ;  Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.  ii ; 
Fanrar,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  121  sq. ;  Domer,  Gesch. 
d,  prot,  TheoL ;  Gass,  Gesch,  d.  protest,  DogmaL  iii,  89, 
322;  Waterland,  Works  (see  Index,  vol.  vi);  Watson, 
Works;  Tennemum, Gesch. d, Philos. x;  Sigyrart, Gesch. 
d.  Philos,  ii  (see  Index);  Schrockh, Kirchen-Gesch.  s.  d. 
Reform,  iii ;  Doderlein,  Lit,  (see  Index) ;  Westm.  Review, 
April,  1867,  p.  162;  Contemp. Review,  Feb.  1868,  vd.  iii; 
Bibliotheca  Sclera,  viii,  127. 

Hobbhahn,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Ochsenberg  March  8, 1666 ;  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Ulm,  Strasburg,  and  Tubingen,  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1690.  In  1716  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  over  a  number  of  churches,  aiid  pastor 


at  Knittlingen,  where  he  died  in  1727.  Hobbhahn 
wrote,  mainly  under  fictitious  names,  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent polemics  against  the  Bomish  Church  and  the 
Syncretists.  Of  these,  his  Obsiegende  W>ahrkeit,  and 
Apologet.  Schauplatz  d.  tnumphirenden  Wakrheit,  against 
Eust  Eisenhut ;  Histor.  theology  Pritfung  d,  rOm,  Pries- 
ter-Weihe,  against  Miindle;  and  especially  Amgetastete 
Jwsgfer^Ehe  d,  lutherischen  Kirche,  which  gave  him 
much  trouble,  and  endangered  his  life,  are  considered 
the  best.-Jocber,  Gelehrt,  Lex,  ii,  1681.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hobbs,  Lewis,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  born 
in  Burke  County,  Ga.,  Feb.  1788 ;  was  converted  in  1804, 
and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1808.  He  was  stationed 
in  New  Orleans  in  1818,  and  died  in  Georgia  in  1814. 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  a  young  man  of  deep  and  uniform  piety, 
great  simplicity  and  zeal  as  a  minister,  and  nobly  en- 
dured the  perils  and  hardships  of  missionary  life  in  the 
Southern  wildernesses  and  the  poisonous  climate  of  the 
MississippL— J(f tnvtef  of  Corferenees,  i,  254.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hobhouse,  Sir  Benjamin,  was  bom  in  1767,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  for  the  bar.  From  1797-1818  he 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
and  filled  other  important  stations.  He  died  in  1831. 
His  name  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  his  Treatise 
on  Heresy  (Lond.  1792, 8vo),  and  his  Reply  to  the  Rev.  F. 
Randolph's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priestly,  or  an  Exam- 
ination  of  the  Rev.  F.  Randolph's  Scriptural  Revision  of 
Socinian  Arguments  (Lond.  1792, 8vo;  and  again,  Bath, 
1793, 8vo).— AUibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  856. 

Hobnim.    See  Ebony. 

Hoburg,  Christian,  a  m3r8tic,  bom  at  Ltind>urg  in 
1607,  was  for  a  time  assistant  minister  at  Laoenbuig, 
and,  later,  subconrector  at  Uelzen.  Here  he  was  deposed 
from  his  position  on  account  of  his  mystical  tendaicies, 
and  he  retired  to  private  life  at  Hambtivg.  Later,  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  congr^ations  in  the  duchy  of 
Branswick,  and  finally  became  a  Mennonite  preacher  at 
Hamburg.  He  died  in  1676.  Hobuig  wrote  much  un- 
der the  pseudonjrm  Bachmann  and  Priitorius,  as  Der  im- 
bekannte  Christus  (Hamb.  1868;  Frankf.  IGdb) -.—TheoL 
Myst,  (2d  edit  1666;  Nimeg.  1672;  8d  edit.  1684,  and 
often).  See  Lebenbeschreibung  (by  his  son  Philip,  1676) ; 
Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  420 ;  Jocher,  GelehrU  Lex,  ii,  1668. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hocein.    See  Hossein. 

Hooh,  John.    See  ^Epinus. 

Hooheisen,  Johann  Gboro,  a  Gkrman  theolog^ian, 
bom  at  Ulm  in  1677,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
his  native  place  and  at  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg.  At 
the  last  school  he  at  first  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  the 
study  of  ph0o9ophy,but  afterwards  changed  to  the  study 
of  theology.  He  next  went  to  Hamburg,  where  his 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Fabridus  led  him  to  a  nxure 
thorough  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1705  he  was 
made  M.A.  at  Wittenberg,  and  immediately  b^^  there 
a  course  of  lectures  which  procured  for  him  an  adjunct 
professorship  in  the  philosophical  department,  he  enter- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  a  candidate  of  theology.  In  1 709 
he  was  called  as  professor  of  Hebrew  to  the  gymnasiam 
at  Breslau,  where  he  died  in  1712,  Hocheisen  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  learned  periodicals  of  his  day.  Of 
his  published  works  the  most  important  are  De  Hebnmo- 
rum  rocolium  officio  et  vcdore  in  constituenda  syllaba 
(Viteb.  1705,  4to) : — De  Deismo  in  Cartesiastismo  depre- 
henso  (ibid.  1708,  4to) : — De  Deismo  in  Theosophia  dep- 
rehenso,  contra  Westphalum  novatorem  (ibid.  1709,  4to), 
Some  take  him  to  be  the  author  (though  this  is  unlike- 
ly) of  the  first  letter  in  Vertrauter  Brief wechsel  zweier 
guten  Freunde  v.  Wesen  d.  Seek  (1718  and  1784, 8vo),  in 
which  the  soul  is  regarded  only  as  a  mere  mechanisai 
of  the  body.— Doring,  Gelehrt.  Theolog.  Deutschlattds,  i, 
744 ;  Adelung's  Jocher,  GelehrL  Lex,  Add.  ii,  2029.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Hoohmann  (qf  Hochenau),  Ernst  Christoph,  a 
German  mystic,  and  principal  representative  of  th«  Witt* 
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geortem  seporalastS)  bom  at  Hochenan  (Ltnenbtag)  in 
1661  (aoootding  to  Hagenbach,  1670),  and  educated  at 
Halle  UaiveiBity.  During  hia  reddenoe  there  (1699) 
be  began  to  attr^t  attention  by  his  addresBes  to  the 
Jem,  whom  he  endeavored  to  convert  to  Christianity. 
In  1702  he  made  a  joomey  through  nearly  all  Germany, 
sod  attack«l  the  lukewannneae  of  the  clergy  with  great 
bdldneaB,  oftentimes  entering  the  pulpit  either  during 
the  dlaoourse  or  immediately  after  it.  He  also  conduct- 
ed devotional  exerdses  in  private  houses,  which  were 
Jaigdy  att^ided  by  the  people.  "  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
gi^  and  was  inspired  by  a  sincere  and  resigned  type 
q(  piety,  which  brought  many  sides  to  his  heart."  He 
soffiered  great  persecution,  and  was  even  imprisoned  fre- 
qnoitly,  but  it  "  was  all  borne  by  him  with  patience, 
and  evea  with  a  certain  degree  of  humor."  His  adhe- 
rents, in  spite  of  all  these  difiUculties,  were  numerous,  and 
his  influence  over  them  without  bounds.  Stilling  says 
that  an  old  pietist  related  to  him  "that  Hochmann  once 
preached  on  the  great  meadow  below  Elberfeld,  caUed 
the  Ox  Comb,  with  so  much  power  and  eloquence  that 
Ids  many  hundreds  of  hearers  folly  believed  themselves 
raised  to  the  clouds,  and  that  they  had  no  other  thought 
than  that  the  morning  of  eternity  had  really  dawned." 
The  theological  A-iews  of  Hochmann  were  in  the  main 
the  same  as  those  of  the  great  mystics,  Jacob  Bcehme 
^.  T.),  Weigel,  Gichtel,  etc  He  opposed  infant  bap- 
tino,  and  held  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  admin- 
iftered  only  to  the  chosen  and  faithful  disciples  of  Christ. 
He  abo  insisted  on  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  had  most  peculiar  views  of  the  matrimonial 
state.  The  charge  has  been  laid  against  him  that  he  dis- 
bcHeved  t^e  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  we  think  with- 
out just  cause.  He  was,  however,  a  fervent  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  perfection,  and  held  that  only  those  men 
sboold  preach  the  Gospel  who  felt  that  the  Lord  caDed 
them  to  this  sacred  work.  He  died  in  1721.  Hoch- 
numn^s  writings  were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
vcre  tew  in  number.  They  are  of  value  mainly  as  an 
iodex  to  his  life  and  works  as  a  Chrisdan  man.  A  com- 
plete list  of  them  maybelbundinGobel,Ge0c^dcArt«ti!. 
LAmg  Ml  dL  rhemuck^westphoL  evca^eL  Kirche  (Coblenz, 
16d2),  ii,  809  sq.  Among  these  we  consider  as  particu- 
larly valuable  his  GUxubenAekenatniss  aammt  seiner  an  die 
Jvden  gehalienen  Rede  (1703,  12mo) : — Necetearia  tup- 
fiicatio  et  dehortcUio  ad  GermanUB  Rectores  s,  MagiUra- 
tMM  de  dura  pereec.  sic  (Mdor,  Pietistarum  (without  year 
or  date).--Hnrst*8  Hagenbach,  C%.  ffisL  of  the  ISth  and 
19a  Centuries,  i,  167-8 ;  Addung's  J5cher,  Gelehrt.  Lex, 
Add.  il,  2029-2080 ;  Fuhrmann,  Hdwrtrb.  d,  Kirchengesck, 
u,  318 ;  Herzog,  RealrEneyldop,  vi,  163-164.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hochstetter,  Andreas  Adam,  a  distinguished  €rer- 
rasn  theok^ian  of  the  Lutheran  confession,  was  bom  July 
13, 1668,  at  Tttbingen,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
his  narive  place.     In  1688  the  reigning  prince  of  his 
country  sent  him  abroad  to  visit  the  different  universi- 
d^  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars.    He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  English  languages.    In  the  latter  he  made 
great  proficioicy,  and  translated  into  Latin,  among  oth- 
ers, Stillingfleet^s  Epistdam  ad  deistam,  etc    On  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed  a  professor  extraordinary  at  his 
alma  mater.     In  1707  he  was  advanced  regular  profess- 
or of  theology  and  d^  preacher  of  Tubingen,  and  in 
1711  cofurt  preacher  and  Consistorial  Rath  at  Stuttgart 
Fcnu*  years  later,  however,  he  returned  again  as  professor 
to  the  university.     He  died  April  27,  1718.     His  own 
vcvks  were  nuunly  dissertations,  of  which  the  few  pub- 
Bshed  are  in  pamphlet  form.    A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
^Seber,  GeiekrL  Lex.  ii,  1^3.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoohstraten.    See  Hooostratkn. 

Hochwart;  Lauremtius  {T^rsenrutanus),  a  dis- 
^agmh^  G«iiian  preacher  and  historian  of  the  16th 
KBtmy,  bom  at  Tijnschenreut  in  1493,  and  educated  at 
I/(rpfig    £t9  gggt  years  after  gnduation  were  epent  in 


teaching,  first  at  Freysing,  and  Uter  at  Ingolstadt.  In 
1528  he  became  pastor  at  Waldsasaen,  and  later  at  Be- 
gensburg.  In  1581  he  had  a  call  as  preacher  to  the  court 
at  Dresden,  but  he  gave  the  preference  to  an  offer  from 
Eichstadt  which  came  at  the  same  time.  In  1583  he  re- 
turned again  to  R^gensburg,  and  later  wait  to  Paaaau. 
He  died  toward  the  close  of  1569  or  in  the  beginning  of 
1570.  His  valuable  works  were  left  unpublished,  with 
the  exception  of  his  Catalog.  Raiisponensium  episcopo- 
rum  libris  m  (printed  in  A.  F.  Oefel's  Rerum  Boicarum 
script,  i,  148-242).  Among  those  unpublished  the  fol- 
lowing are  of  especial  value :  Sermones  Varii:—M<mo- 
tessaron  in  quatuor  Evangdia  :^-Chron.  ingens  mmdL-^ 
Wetzer  u. Welte,  Kircken-Lezikon,  i,  253 ;  Herzog,Real' 
Encyidop.  vi,  164. 

H5ok,  John.    See  iEpmus. 

Hook  Tide  (from  Anglo-Sax.  hodben,  to  seize),  or 
HoKB  Days,  an  English  holiday,  usually  observed  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  two  weeks  iiter  Easter,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  Ethehed,  Nov.  13, 
1002,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  mentioned 
in  the  Confessor's  Laws.  It  was  the  custom  formerly  to 
collect  money  of  the  parishioners.  A  trace  of  this  prac- 
tice ia  found  as  late  as  1667.  Collections  were  also  taken 
up  at  town  gates,  as  at  Chichester  in  the  last  century.— 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaohgy^  p.  312. 

Hod  (Heb.  id.  ^*n,  majesty^  as  often ;  Sept''Q^,  one 

of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii, 
37>    Ra  ante  1017. 

Hodcu'ab  (Hebrew  Eodageoa'hu,  *lhj'»'l'in,  marg. 
more  correctly,  Hodavya'hUy  *ir»;j'}'irt,  a  prolonged  form 
of  Hodaviah ;  Sept  *QSovta,  Vulgate  Oduja\  the  first 
named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Elio^nai,  of  the  descendants 
of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  24) ;  probably  a  brother  of 
the  Nahum  of  Luke  iii,  26  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Ex- 
position of  the  Gospds,  p.  17).  B.C.  cir.  406.  See  Gen- 
EAix)6T  OF  Jesus  Christ. 

Hodavi'ab  (Heb.  Hodavgah',  n^J'lin,  praiu  of 
Jehovah,  or  perh.  i  q.  rt^n*Tin,;>raM«  ye  Jehovah ;  Sept. 
'Qiovia  or  'Q^ovta),  the  name  of  three  or  four  men. 

1.  A  chieftain  and  warrior  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
East  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  (1  Chron.  v, 
24).     RC.cir.720. 

2.  Son  of  Has-eenuah  and  father  of  Meshollam,of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  ix,  7).     B.a  ante  588. 

3.  A  Levite  whose  posterity  (to  the  number  of  74) 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  40). 
In  the  parallel  passage,  Neh.  vii,  43,  his  name  is  written 
Hodevah'  (HJ^'irt,  by  contraction  for  Hodaviah^  marg. 
nj'l'in,  by  contraction  for  Hodijah ;  Sept  O^^ovia,  Vul- 
gate Oduja),  B.C.  ante  536.  Apparentiy  the  same  is 
elsewhere  called  Judah  (Ezra  iii,  9). 

4.  See  HoDAiAH. 

Hodegetioa,  a  word  properly  signifying  the  art 
of  induction,  or,  better,  the  art  of  introduction  {rixvti 
being  understood  with  oifiyriTuei)\  but  generally  taken 
to  mgnify  introduction  (oSriyia)  itself,  especially  when 
reference  is  made  to  scientific  Hodegetics.  The  Hode^ 
gete  ((tSrfyriTric),  of  course,  is  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  science  of  which  he  treats,  and 
which  he  is  to  introduce,  elee  he  might  easily  lead  in 
the  wrong  direction,  or  into  another  department.  Oth- 
er names  for  this  science  are  Methodology  (from  /u^o- 
do^^f  or  Propaedeutics  (from  9rp6  and  'jrcuStvto,  Tratc)*  or 
Isagogics  (from  dg  and  ayw).  The  difference  between 
Hodegetics  and  Encydopsedia  (q.  v.)  of  Theology  is,  that 
**  the  former  has  regard  to  the  personal  qualifications  of 
the  student,  his  method  of  study,  his  preparatory  helps, 
etc,  whereas  the  latter  has  regard  to  the  various  depart- 
ments and  systems  of  the  science  itself."  The  literature 
of  Hodegetics  is  quite  extensive.  See  Schlegel,  JSumme 
V,  Erfahrungen  und  Beobb.  z.  Befbrd.  d.  Studien  in  geL 
Schulen  und  auf.  Univ.  (Biga,  1790) ;  Kiesevetter,  Lehrb. 
d  Hod,  o,  kurze  Anweis.  z,  studieren  (Beri  1811) ;  Schel- 
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ling,  Vorks.  iib.  d,  Methode  d.  akadem.  Studiums  (3d  edit 
Tubingen,  1882) ;  Scheidler,  Grundr.  d,  //.  o.  Methodik  d, 
akadem.  Stud,  (8d  ed.  Jena,  1847).— Krug,  PhO,  Lex,  v, 
1, 531 ;  Danz,  Univ,  Wort,  d,  theol LiL  p,40i;  Bib,  Sac. 
ij  179.    See  Introduction. 

Hodegetria  fO^i/yi/rpta,  the  guide)  is  the  name 
which  the  Greeks  give  to  a  painting,  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  St.  Luke,  because  Michael  Palaeologns,  upon 
his  entry  at  Constantinople,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins, 
had  this  portrait  borne  in  advance,  he  and  his  army  fol- 
lowing on  foot.  The  Virgin  Maiy  is  aleo  worshipped 
under  this  name  by  the  Sicilians,  especially  at  Messina. 
At  Rome  they  erected  and  dedicated  a  church  to  her, 
generally  called  the  Constantinopolitan  Church. — Fuhr- 
mann,  Handworterb,  d,  Kirchengesch,  ii,  820 ;  Broughton, 
Biblioth,  Hist,  Sac,  i,  496. 

Ho'desh  (Heb.  Cho'desh,  ttS'lH,  a  months  as  often; 
Sept.  *A^a,  Vulg.  ffodei)^  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  several  of  whose  children  are  enu- 
merated (1  Chron.  viii,  9) ;  called  in  ver.  8  more  correct- 
ly Baara  (q.  v.). 

Hode'vah  (Neh.  vii,  43).    See  HoDA\nAH  8. 

Hodge,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  bom  at 
Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Feb.  15, 1752,  and  educated  at  Liberty 
Hall  Academy.  He  studied  theology  under  Dr.  James 
Waddell,  and  was  licensed  in  1781,  whereupon  he  received 
a  call  from  the  congregation  on  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Potomac,  Hardy  County,  and  was  ordained  in  1782.  In 
1787  he  removed  to  Shepherdstowh,  where  he  acquired 
great  popidarity  as  a  minister,  and  in  1798  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  an  author.  He  subsequently  opened  a 
classical  school,  and  in  1807  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  where  he  extended  his  la- 
bors as  a  preacher  to  the  congregations  in  Cumberland 
and  Briery.  He  also  held  a  professorship  of  divinity 
firom  1812  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1820.  He  published  A  Pamphlet  in  Vindication  of 
the  PresbyterUm  Churchy  1793 : — The  Christian  Panoplt/y 
1799._Sprague,  Annals^  iii,  426. 

Hodges,  CjruB  'Whitman,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  Leicester,  Vt.,  July  9, 1802.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Brandon,yt., 
ahd  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  accepted  an  in\dtation 
to  preach  at  Minerva  for  a  year.  In  connection  with 
this  work  he  pursued  his  ministerial  studies  under  the 
Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton,  at  Shoreham,  but  so  anxious  was 
he  to  be  fully  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  calling  that 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  full  course  of  study.  He, 
however,  diligently  improved  such  opportunities  as  he 
had,  and  his  literary  and  theological  acquisitions  be- 
came quite  respectable.  He  was  ordained  in  Chester, 
Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  remained  there  three 
years.  He  preached  two  years  in  Arlington,  Vt. ;  four 
years  in  Shaftesbury;  four  years  in  Springfield;  six 
years  in  Westport,  N.  Y. ;  and  five  years  in  Bennington, 
Vt.  Thence  he  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  finished  his 
career.  He  died  April  4, 1861.  In  1850  Mr.  Hodges  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  sermons.^ — Sprague,  ArmalSf  vi, 
724. 

Hodges,  Walter,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Hutch- 
insonian  school  and  provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  his  Elihu,  or  an 
Inquiry  into  the  principal  Scope  and  Design  of  the  Book 
qfJob  (London,  1750, 4to;  1751, 8vo;  3d  ed,  1756, 12mo, 
and  others),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  Elihu 
is  the  Son  of  God,  a  discovery  which  he  supposed  would 
throw  great  liglit  on  the  book  of  Job,  and  solve  the  con- 
troversies respecting  the  doctrines  which  have  been  agi- 
tated thereupon.  He  wrote  also  The  Christian  Plan  (2d 
edit.,  with  additions,  and  with  other  theological  pieces, 
London,  1775,  8vo),  a  no  less  ctnrious  work  than  the  one 
above  mentioned,  though  it  failed  to  produce  so  much 
sensation.  "The  whole  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
Christian  plan  he  represents  as  embodied,  according  to 


his  interpretation,  in  the  Hebrew  Elohim.**  The  other 
theological  pieces  hi  the  addenda  of  this  work  are  on 
the  historical  account  of  David's  life;. and  on  SheoL,  or 
concerning  the  Place  of  departed  Souls  between  the  Time 
of  their  Dissolution  and  the  general  Resurrection;  also, 
OraUo  habita  in  domo  conoocaHoms, — Kitto,  Cyclop,  ii, 
317 ;  Dariing,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  i,  1504;  AUibooe,  Did,  of 
Authors,  iy8b7,     (J.H.W.) 

Hodgson,  Bernard,  LL.D.,  principal  of  Hertford 
College,  is  the  author  of  Solomoris  Song,  tnmskUedfrom 
the  Hdnrew  (Oxford,  1785,  4to),  in  which  his  chidT  de- 
sign has  been  to  give  as  literal  a  rendering  of  the  orig- 
inal as  possible.  Also,  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  trwm- 
laiedfrom  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  (Oxford,  1788, 4to)  :— 
Ecdesiastes,  a  new  translation  Jrom  the  original  Hebrest 
(Oxford,  1791, 4to).  The  notes  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  principally  devoted  to  verbal  criticism. — Kitto,  Cy- 
dopcsdia,  ii,  817. 

Hodgson,  Robert,  D.D.,  was  dean  of  Carlisle  in 
1820,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  pub- 
lished mainly  his  sermons  (London,  1803-42),  and  edited 
the  works  of  his  uncle,  bishop  Porteus,  of  London,  with 
his  life  (Lond.  1816,  6  vols.  8vo),  of  whom  he  abo  pub- 
lished a  biography  (Lond.  1811, 8vo).  He  died  in  1844. 
— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  858. 

Hodheilids,  an  heretical  sect  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, who  believe  that  the  saints  live  in  Paradise  in  an 
undisturbed  quiet     See  Mohammcdakism. 

Hodi'ah  (H'^'lIM,  the  same  as  Hodijah  [q.  v.]),  the 
wife  of  Ezra  (Sept.  ^  'iBovla ;  Alex.  MS.  '\ov6aia),  and 
the  mother  of  Jered,  and  Heber,  and  Jekuthiel  (1  Chron. 
iv,  18),  the  same  who  is  called  Jehudijah  t^J^*^*?! 
the  Jewess,  i.  e.  his  Jewish  wife,  as  distinguished  iVom 
Bithiah,  who  was  an  Egyptian)  in  the  former  part  of 
the  verse. 

Hodi'jah  (Heb.  Hodiyah',  njnin,  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah-, Sept  'O^ovia,  'Q^oviac,  'Q^owa,  'Q^ovta),  the 
name  of  at  least  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expound- 
ing the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  7 ;  ix,  5),  and  sub- 
scribed Nehemiah's  covenant  (x,  18 ;  his  name  is  appar- 
ently repeated  in  ver.  13).     B.C  cir.  410. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  subscribed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  18).     B.C.  dr.  410. 

3.  See  Jehuduah. 

Hodshi.    See  Tahtim-Hodshi. 

Hody,  Humphry,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
Jan.  1, 1659,  at  Oldcombe,  Somersetshire,  and  was  edu> 
cated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1684  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  a  Dissertatio  contra  Historiam  A  risteas 
de  LXX  Interpretibus,  Hody  became  principally  known 
by  his  publications  respecting  the  bishops  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  bishoprics  during  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  first 
work  which  he  published  on  this  subject  was  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Greek  treatise,  supposed  to  have  been  writ-ten 
by  Nicephorus  in  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  in  which  the  writer  maintains 
that  **  although  a  bishop  was  unjustly  deprived,  neither 
he  nor  the  Church  ever  made  a  sepasation,  if  the  succes- 
sor was  not  a  heretic."  The  original  Greek  work,  as 
well  as  the  English  translation,  were  both  published  in 
1691.  Dodwell  replied  to  it  in  ^  Vindication  of  the  De^ 
prived  Bishops  (Lond.  1692).  In  the  following  year 
Hody  published  The  Case  of  Sees  Vacant  by  an  Unca- 
nonical  Deprivation  (Lond.  1693, 4to),  in  which  he  replies* 
to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  These  exertions  of 
Hody  in  favor  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Church  did  iiot 
pass  unrewarded.  He  was  appointed  domestic  chapUin 
to  TiUotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  office  he 
also  held  under  Tillotson's  successor.  He  was  presented, 
with  a  living  in  London,  and  was  appointed  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Oxford  in  1698,  and  archdeacon  of 
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Oxford  in  1704.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1706.  He  founded 
ten  Kholarships  at  Wadham  College  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Hody,  the  most  important  are : 
1.  Dt  BibUorutn  Textibtts  OriffinaHbus,  vernombus  Grce- 
CIS  d  iMtina  VuigafOf  libri  iv  (Oxford,  1704,  folio),  wliich 
is  add  hy  l^hop  Marsh  to  be  "the  classical  work  on  the 
Septoagint."  The  first  book  contains  the  dissertation 
against  the  history  of  Aristeas,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed above.  The  second  gives  an  account  of  the  real 
trandators  of  the  Septuagint^  and  of  the  time  when  the 
translation  was  made.  The  third  book  gives  a  history 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  the 
fourth,  of  the  other  ancient  Greek  versions : — 2.  The  Ret- 
umctian  of  the  ($ame)  Body  Asserted  (Lond.  1694, 8  vo): 
—3.  A  mmadcersions  on  two  Pamphlet*  lately  published  by 
Mr,  Collier  (Lond.  1696, 8vo).  Sir  W.  Perkins  and  Sir  J. 
Friend  had  been  executed  in  1695  for  treason  against  the 
government ;  but  previous  to  their  execution  they  had 
been  alxfolved  of  their  crime  by  some  nonjuring  clergy- 
men, lliis  act  was  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
lothorities,  but  was  justified  by  Collier  in  two  pamphlets 
vhich  he  published  on  the  subject: — 4.  De  Greeds  Jllus^ 
irtbtts  ImgucB  Grwcte  litterarumque  humaniontm  uistauro' 
torUms  (Lend.  1742).  This  work  was  published  several 
feaiB  aiier  the  author's  death  by  Dr.  Jebb,  who  has  pre- 
Sxed  to  it  an  account  of  Hody's  life  and  writings.  See 
Kttg4»sh  Cydopadia ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthorsj  i,  858 ; 
Hook,  Ecdes,  Biography ,  vi,  104 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  ii,  817. 

Hoe,  Matthias,  of  Hohcnegg,  famous  in  history  as 
(he  eonfeseor  of  John  GecHrge  I,  elector  of  Saxony.  He 
vas  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Vienna  in  1580,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg.  In  1600  he  commenced  at  this 
omyersity  a  coarse  of  lectures,  and  published  a  pro- 
gnamme  on  the  position  which  he  was  to  take,  Oratio 
deteOcuu  Papam  et  CalvinistaSf  in  which  he  manifests 
that  great  hatred  for  Romanists  and  Calvinists  which 
characterized  all  the  acts  of  his  life.  HotS  distinguished 
hiiDsdf  greatly  both  as  a  student  and  a  lecturer.  In 
1C12  he  was  called  to  Dresden  by  the  elector,  and  be- 
came court  preacher  and  confessor.  His  talents  and 
aditdtness  gave  him,  in  time,  complete  possession  of  the 
judgment  and  conscience  of  the  elector,  whom  he  hin- 
dered from  entering  into  a  league  with  Frederick  V,  the 
anfbitunate  king  of  Bohemia,  by  representing  to  him 
that  the  Reformed  religion,  which  Frederick  professed, 
was  fatally  wrong,  and  could  not  exist  without  injury 
to  Lutheranisro.  Ho($  seems,  indeed,  to  have  hated  the 
Reformed  even  more  than  he  did  the  Romanists,  and 
there  appears  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  assert  that 
be  was  bribed  by  the  emperor.  To  the  declaration  of 
hia  principles  while  a  lecturer  at  Wittenberg,  and  above 
alluded  to,  he  adhered  until  the  end  of  his  life,  though 
it  is  aid  he  greatly  abated  in  his  hatred  against  the 
(Jairinistd  in  his  last  days.  His  private  character  has 
h^sa  highly  commented  upon  by  all  w^ho  knew  him. 
He  wrote  a  CornmerUarius  in  Apocalypsin  (Lpz.  1610-40, 
2  porta),  and  a  number  of  controversial  works  against 
the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Romanists.  He  died  in 
1645.  See  Bayle,  Gen.  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real- 
EmeyHop,  voL  vi,  165;  Mosheim,  Ch.  History^  cent,  xvii, 
sec  ii,  pt,  i,  ch.  i,  n.  12 ;  Gass,  Gesch.  d,  Dogmatik,  ii,  19, 
78 ;  Kurtz,  Ch.  History,  ii,  183 ;  Domcr,  Gesdt.  d.protest. 
TheoL  (see  Index) ;  Fuhrmann,  Ilandwdrterb,  d.  Kirch- 
o^eedi.  ii,  320-322.     (J.  H.  W.) 

BtoefeL     See  Hofeu 

:.     See  Hofuno. 


Hoel,  bishop  of  Mans  in  the  13th  century,  made 
himself  quite  conspicuous  by  the  part  which  he  took 
for  the  English  in  the  revolt  of  the  nobility  of  Mans 
agaiitft  them  ailer  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  suffered  imprisonment,  and  after  the  accession  of 
Hugo  was  even  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  England. 
But  we  find  him  again  at  Mans  in  1092,  and  an  attend- 
ant at  the  councils  of  Saumur  (1094)  and  Brives.  Later 
he  tzarefled  §at  a  time  with  pope  Urban  II.    He  died 

IV.— T 


July  28, 1096.— Hoefer,  Nouv.Biog.  Ginerale,  xxiv,  869. 
(J.ILW.) 

Hoeschelius,  David,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar, 
bom  at  Augsburg  in  1556,  was  professor  at  St  Anne's 
College,  and,  hiter,  the  librarian  of  his  native  city.  He 
died  Oct,  80, 1617.  He  deser>'es  a  notice  here  on  ac- 
count of  his  valuaUe  editions  of  some  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, and  of  a  number  of  Greek  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  the  department  of  Christian  antiquity  and  eccle- 
siastical history.— Bayle,  Hist.  Did.  iii,  478. 

Hoeven  [pronounced  Iloom],  Abraham  (des 
Amorie)  van  der,  a  celebrated  Dutch  preacher,  bom  at 
Rotterdam  in  1798,  was  for  a  time  professor  at  the  sem- 
inary of  the  Remonstrants  at  Amsterdam,  and  later  pro- 
fessor at  Utrecht,  He  died  July,  1855.  Hoeven  wrote 
De  Joanne  Clerico  et  Philippo  a  Limborch  (Amst,  1843). 
— Pierer,  Umversal-Lex.  viii,  '485. 

Hofiacker,  Lud^g,  a  German  divine  and  cele- 
brated preacher,  bom  at  Wildbad  April  15, 1798,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  While  here  he 
became  very  zealous  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  espe- 
cially endeavored  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Bible 
among  hb  fellow  -  students.  He  formed  Bible-classes 
which  were  largely  attended;  and  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  the  orthodox  commentators 
Bengel,  Oetingcr,  and  Stcinhofer  rendered  him  especial 
service  in  his  sermons,  which  he  frequently  delivered  at 
this  time,  always  extemporaneously.  After  filling  the 
Ticarates  of  Stettin  and  Plieningen,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  his  father,  preacher  at  St.  Leonardos,  in  Stutt- 
gard.  He  was  now  only  28  years  old,  but  his  sermons 
attracted  general  attention,  especially  on  account  of  his 
eamestness  and  piety.  In  1826,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  sent  to  Rielingshausen,  near  Marbach.  It 
is  said  that  his  audience  was  composed  not  only  of  his 
own  congregation,  but  that  strangers  came  from  afar  to 
hear  the  young  preacher.  In  the  fall  of  1827,  urged  by 
his  admirers  and  many  friends,  he  began  the  publication 
of  some  of  his  sermons :  Predigten  (1827 ;  27th  ed.  1866). 
The  rapid  sale  of  these  was  really  surprising.  An  edi- 
tion of  1500  was  exhausted  almost  immediately  after 
publication.  His  sudden  death,  November  18, 1828,  in- 
cited his  friends  to  a  publication  of  all  his  sermons. 
They  have  now  been  spread  abroad  in  more  than  100,000 
copies,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  translations  in 
France,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  our  own 
country.  Speaking  of  his  ability,  Knapp  (Leben  v.  L. 
Ho/adber,  Heidelb.  1852)  says  that  he  was  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  preacher  of  the  WUrtemberg  Church 
in  this  century.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
celebrated  F.  W.  Krummacher :  "  The  Suabian  Land  lost 
in  him  its  most  powerful  preacher"  (in  his  Auiobiogra' 
phy,  transL  by  Easton,  p.  207).  A  prayer-book,  compiled 
ftom  posthumous  works  of  Hofacker  and  from  his  ser- 
mons (Erbauungs'  und  Gebetbuch  Jur  alle  Tage,  Stutt- 
gard),  appeared  in  1869.— Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  xix, 
646  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Hofacker,  Wilhelxn,  a  younger  brother  of  Lud  • 
^^Tg  (q.  v.),  and,  like  him,  a  celebrated  preacher  of  the 
WUrtemberg  Church,  was  bom  February  16, 1805.  In 
1828  he  became  assistant  to  his  brother,  who  was  then 
in  failing  health.  After  his  decease  he  travelled  through 
Northem  Germany  on  a  literary  tour.  From  1830-1833 
he  delivered  lectures  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  on 
Dogmatics,  based  on  the  work  of  Nitzsch,  pursuing  him- 
self at  the  same  time  a  course  of  study.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  at  Waiblingen,  and  in  January,  1836,  at  St. 
Leonard's,  in  Stuttgard,  a  church  which  his  faUier  and 
elder  brother  had  served  before  him.  Here  he  med,  Au- 
gust 10, 1848.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  an  earnest  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  of  (Hirist,  and  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  Bible  and  Missionary  meetings  of  the  University 
students  while  at  Tubingen,  where  he  also  was  educated. 
He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  CJhrist,  asserting  that  modem  science 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  doctnne  of 
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the  orthodox  Church  than  with  the  speculative  theolo- 
gy of  the  Hegel-Strauss  school.  He  published,  besides 
a  number  of  polemical  articles  in  different  theological 
periodicals,  Tropjlem  aus  der  Lebensquelle  (Stuttg.  1863 
and  18&4X  *"*i  Prtdigtenfdr  aUe  Sotm-  und  Festtage  (ib. 
1853).  Of  his  sermons  nine  editions  have  already  been 
published.  They  contain  a  short  biography  written  by 
Kapff,  a  German  preacher,  one  of  Hofacker's  associates 
at  Tubingen  University.  See  Knapp,  Leften  von  L,  Hof- 
acker;  Hartmann,  in  Uerzog,  Real-EncyJdop,  xix,  649 
sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hofel,  JoHANJf,  a  German  lawyer,  bom  at  Uffen- 
heim  in  1600,  and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Stras- 
burg,  Giessen,  and  Jena,  deserves  mention  here  on  ac- 
count of  his  Musica  Christiana  (1634),  and  Historisches 
Gesanffbuch  (Schleusingen,  1681).  He  died  in  1683.— 
Pierer,  (Inivers,  Lex,  viii,  440. 

Hofer,  Joseph  Anton,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  bom  at  Kastelmth  May  19, 1742,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Innspmck.  In  1765  he  was  made 
priest,  in  1722  professor  of  rhetoric  and  prefect  of  the 
Gymnasium  at  Brix,  and  in  1776  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical law;  here  he  remained,  with  an  interruption  of 
four  years  only,  which  he  spent  at  Innspmck,  until  the 
discontinuance  of  the  school  in  1807,  when  he  was  pen- 
sioned, retaining,  however,  the  title  of  an  ecclesiastical 
councillor  (Rath)  of  the  govemment.  He  died  in  1820. 
Hofer  contributed  several  articles  to  periodical  litera- 
ture. Of  his  published  works,  CoJtspectus  Juris  eccles. 
publici  (Brixen,  1781, 4to)  entitles  him  to  a  position  in 
theological  literature.  Hofer  published  several  sermons 
which  are  of  superior  merit.  Of  these  the  following  are 
perhaps  the  best :  Ermahnungarede  am  Titularjeste  Ma- 
rid  (ib.  1793, 8vo) : — KuiistgriJJ'e  frommer  Eltem  z.  Er- 
ziehung  wohlgesUt.  Kinder  (ib.  1794, 8 vo)  :-^UrUrugliches 
Kamzeichen  d.  sitUich,  A  i^fersteh,  (ibid.  1798, 8vo). — Dd- 
ring,  Gelehrten  Theolog,  Deutsckl,  i,  746. 

Hoffbauer,  Clemens  Mabia,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  first  Redemptorist  (q.  v.)  in  Germany,  was 
bora  at  Tasswitz,  in  Moravia,  Sept.  26, 1751.  His  par- 
ents had  intended  him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father  left  his  mother  in  destitute  circum- 
stances, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Hoffbauer  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  baker.  While  engaged  in  his  trade  he 
studied  Latin,  and  passed  an  examination  in  the  lower 
class  of  a  monastery  school,  determined  to  become  a 
priest  at  some  future  time,  if  possible.  The  bishop  of 
Tivoli  (later  Pius  VII)  finally  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  Hoffbauer  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to 
Vienna,  where  he  studied  at  the  university.  In  1783  he 
went  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  journeyed  already  twelve 
times,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  the  Redemptor- 
ists.  Two  years  later,  after  consecration  to  the  priest- 
hood, he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  then  to  Warsaw,  where 
a  house  and  a  church  of  St.  Benno  were  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal From  this  he  and  his  associates  afterwards  bore 
the  name  of  BemumUes,  The  success  of  the  Redemp- 
torists  in  the  establishment  of  a  monastery  at  this  pl^ 
was  so  great  that  Pius  VI,  in  1791,  decided  to  give  them 
an  annual  support  of  100  scudL  The  Roman  Catholics 
assert  that  many  Protestants  became  convens  of  Hoff- 
bauer, and  that  their  confidence  in  him  and  his  brothers 
of  the  monastery  was  unbounded.  While  the  latter  may 
be  possible,  the  former  is  surely  improbable.  The  effect 
of  the  French  Revolution  may  have  led  some  disturbing 
minds  to  jom  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  because 
many  of  that  Church  had  taken  such  a  peculiar  attitude 
in  France  against  tme  Christianity.  Later  Hoff1[)auer 
also  established  a  monastery  in  Switzerhmd.  Here  he 
and  his  followers  suffered  great  persecution,  which,  while 
it  is  possible  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  people  gave 
rise  to  it,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  provoked  by  Hoff- 
bauer and  his  followers.  This  last  supposition  receives 
additional  strength  from  the  dealings  of  Napoleon  while 
in  Pmssia.  He  imprisoned  them  one  entire  month  in 
*he  fortress  of  KUstrin,  and,  after  a  search  of  their  pa- 


pers, demolished  the  monastery  and  discontinaed  tbe 
order.  Some  time  later  HofflMuer  succeeded  ia  e»- 
tjiblishing  an  educational  institution  at  Vienna,  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Redemptorists  by  a  con- 
verted (?)  Protestant.  In  1815  he  went  to  Bulgaria, 
and  returned  to  Vienna  in  1818,  where  the  govern- 
ment (Roman  Catholic)  ordered  him  from  the  coun- 
try. The  intercession  of  the  clei^  influenced  tbe  em- 
peror not  only  to  annul  the  order  of  the  government, 
but  to  establish  even  a  monastery  at  Vienna  under  his 
own  protection.  Hoffbauer  died  suddenly  March  25, 
1820.  In  his  labors  he  was  assisted  by  J.  T.  Hib*l,  who 
died  in  1807.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  fcnr  his  beat- 
ification (q.  v.).  See  Posl,  D,  erste  deutsche  Redartptor' 
itt,  in  s.  Leben  und  Wirhen  (Reg.  1844) ;  S.  Branner,  //. 
und  seine  Zeit  (Vienna,  1850) ;  Real-Enc^klop,/'.  d,  Ka- 
thoL  DeuUchL  v,  413  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoffedits,  Theodore  L.,  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  bora  near  Carhshaven,  on  the  Weaer,  Ger- 
many, December  16, 1783.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1807.  He  first  followed  the  calling  of  a  school-teacher. 
Subsequently  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Samuel 
Helfenstein,  D.D.,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  licenaed 
and  ordained  in  1813,  and  became  pastor  of  German  Re- 
formed congregations  in  Northampton  County,  Va.,  and 
served  this  cliarge  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  of  brief  intervals,  during  which  he  served 
numerous  congregations  which  he  oi^ganized  in  neigh- 
boring counties.  In  1848  he,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Schneck,  vis- 
ited Germany,  bearing  a  call  from  the  S3mod  of  tbe  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  to  Dr.  Krummacher  to  become 
professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Mercerabor^. 
He  died  July  10,  1858.  Mild,  warm-hearted,  and  xeal- 
oua,  Dr.  Hoffcditz  exerted  a  ¥ride  and  blessed  influence 
in  the  Church.    One  of  his  sons  entered  the  ministry. 

Hoffmann,  Andreas  Gottlieb,  a  very  distin- 
guished theologian  and  Orientalist,  bom  April  13,  1796, 
at  Welbsleben,  near  Magdeburg,  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  where  the  influence  of  Gesenius  led 
him  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  es- 
pecially the  Syriac  After  graduation  he  lectured  at 
his  alma  mater  for  a  short  time  on  the  Arabic  language, 
and  in  1822  was  called  as  extraordinary  professor  to 
Jena.  Here  he  was  advanced  to  the  r^ular  professor- 
ship in  1826,  with  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  and  membership 
in  the  theol(^ical  faculty.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  16, 1864,  he  was  senior  ol  the  theological  faculty 
and  of  the  senate  of  the  university.  As  a  professor  at 
Jena  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  philological  de- 
partment of  theology.  His  most  popular  lectures  weT« 
on  Hebrew  Antiquities;  but,  like  Genius,  he  lectured 
also  on  Church  History,  Isagogics,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on 
all  the  Shemitic  and  Eastern  languages  generally  studied 
at  a  German  university.  In  philology',  his  GrammcUica 
Syriaca  (HaL  1827;  translated  into  English  by  Day  and 
Cowper)  is  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  considex«d 
superior  to  any  other  yet  published,  that  of  Ullmann  in- 
cluded. Among  his  other  works  are  Entwurfd,  kebr,  A  i~ 
terthiimer  (Weira.  1832),  which  is  baaed  on  the  wortc  of 
Wamekros  (Weim.  1782  and  1794) ; — Commentarius  phiL^ 
crit.  in  Mosis  benedidionem  (in  pamphlet  form,  Halle ; 
later,  Jena,  1822,  etc) : — Apokalyptiker  d,  alt,  Zeit  unier 
Juden  tmd  Christen  (Jena,  1833-38,  voL  i,  part  i  and  ii, 
containing  the  book  of  Enoch).  Hoffmann  was  also  ed- 
itor of  the  second  section  of  the  great  Encyclopiedia  of 
Ersch  und  Gmber.  In  addition  to  these  literary  labors, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  German  theological  and 
philological  periodic^ — Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop,  xix, 
651 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxiv,  899 ;  Brock- 
haus,  Conversat,-Lex,  v,  20.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hofl&nann,  Daniel,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Halle  1540,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Jena.  In  1576  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Helmstadt.  In  the  theological  con- 
ti9verBie8  of  his  day  he  too)c  an  active  part,  contend- 
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ihg  igsinst  the  CalTmistic  theory  of  the  sacrAinents,  pre- 
dadnitkm,  and  also  against  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity 
(q.T.)  as  held  by  his  own  Church.  He  decried  philoso- 
phr  w  hurtfid  both  to  religion  and  to  the  community, 
attenipiing  to  sustain  his  positicm  by  extracts  finom  the 
PaoUne  epistles  and  the  writings  of  Luther  himself,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  did  in  his  earlier  years  hold  that  there 
is  a  oofttradiction  between  the  truths  of  theology  and 
those  of  philoeophy .  In  his  later  years  Luther  radically 
chtoged  his  yiew&  Hofiinann  was  attacked  by  the  two 
great  Aristotelian  philosophers,  Caselius  and  Martini, 
who  alao  complained  of  him  at  the  university.  The 
doke  of  Brunswick,  after  consulting  the  University  of 
Rostock,  obliged  Uoffinann  to  retract,  and  vacate  his 
chair  at  the  university.  He  died  at  Wolfenbtlttel  in 
1611.  His  followers,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  a 
twofold  doctrine,  were  called  duplicistSj  and  their  oppo- 
nents siMpUcifU.  His  controversial  writings  are  nu- 
meiDUS,  as  De  duplici  veritaie  LMtheri  a  phUasophi$  tm- 
pvgmata  (Magdeb.  1600): — Super  qucution^  num  sjfUo' 
giants  roHomt  locum  habeat  tn  rejpno  Jidet  (ibid.  1600). 
An  account  of  his  disputes  may  be  found  in  Thomasius, 
Ik  Comtroversia  IJojpmanmana  (flrlangen,  1844,  8vo) ; 
MaUau  JmpietatU  UoffmaimkmcB  (Frankf.  1604).  Sec 
Herzog,  Reai-Encyldop,  vi,  185  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Ilut, 
cent,  xrii,  pt.  ii,  chap,  i,  §  10 ;  Enfield,  Iligt,  of  Pkilog.  ii, 
506 ;  Gass,  GemrA.  d.  Dogmat,  ii,  73  sq. ;  Bayle,  IJist,  Did. 
iii,  478  sq. ;  Krug,  Pkilos.  Lex.  v,  531  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kir- 
dumgetck,  a.  d.  Reform,  iv,  159-61.    See  HuMMiua. 

Hoffinaiui,Gk>ttfiied,bom  atPlagwitz,inSUesia, 
in  1678,  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  was  rector  of  the  gym- 
B8«a  at  Lanban  and  Zittau.  He  died  in  1712.  His 
none  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  his  contributions 
to  hvmncdogy,  as  Ldcheagesange  (Laub.  1704)  i—Busz- 
fcdrr  (ih.  1705).— Pierer,  Univ.  />x.  viii,  442. 

Hoflbiann,  Heinrioh,  a  German  preacher  of  the 
17th  century  at  Masko,  in  Finland,  was  associated  with 
other  divines  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Finnish 
kntniage,  published  at  Stockholm  (1642,  foL  and  1658). 
— Kerer,  Utdv.  Lex.  viii,  447. 

Hoffinann,  Immaniiel,  bom  at  Tubingen  April 
16, 1710,  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Tubingen  in  1741, 
and  in  1756  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  th^ 
Mme  place.  He  died  in  1772.  Hoffmann  published  a 
nmnber  of  dissertations ;  of  these,  the  following  are  con- 
sdered  the  best :  Diss,  in  Oraculum  Rom.  x,  5-8  (Tub. 
1752, 4to)  z^Dias.  de  stilo  ApostoU  PavU  (1767)  i^Diss. 
a  loca  paraOela,  2  Pet.  ii,  4-17 ;  Jude  5-13  (1762, 4to) : 
-Commentatio  in  I  Cor.  i,  19-21  (1766, 4to).  He  wrote 
abe,  but  left  unpublished,  Demonstratio  Evangdica  per 
^psnm  say}turarum  amsensum  in  oracuUs  ex  Vetere  Tes- 
tornado  m  A'oto  aUegatis  declaratOj  partes  iii  (Tubingen, 
1773-82, 4to).  T.  G.  Hegdmaier,  who  edited  this  work 
after  the  decease  of  the  author,  prefixed  to  it  a  life  of 
Hoflbumn,  and  an  excursus  on  the  right  method  of  in- 
terpteting  the  quotations  made  from  the  O.  T.  in  the 
New.  Ormc  epeaks  of  this  work  as  **  full  of  leanung,. 
and  in  general  very  judidous."— Kitto,  Bib.  Cydop,  ii, 
318. 

Hofl&nami,  Johann,  a  distinguished  German  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Schweidnitz.  The  date  of  his  burth 
k  not  known.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  theology 
at  the  Univereity  of  Prague.  In  1409  he  and  Otto  of 
Kunsterberg  went  to  Leipzig,  and  induced  many  stu- 
dents to  accompany  them.  They  thus  contributed  to 
the  founding  of  the  Leipzig  University.  At  first  he  was 
one  of  iu  professors,  but  in  1414  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Meiflten.  He  died  there  in  1451^Pierer,C/iR»r.i>jr.  viii, 
441. 

Hoffinann  (or  Hofmaxn),  Melchior.  one  of  the 
nwst  cdebrated  Anabaptist  (q.  v.)  prophets,  bom  at  Hall, 
in  Soabia,  originally  a  furrier,  went  to  Livonia  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  became  a  Protestant. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  led  him 
topftach  at  Wofanar.  On  account  of  the  great  opposition 
irUdb  be  thete  eoooontered,  he  went  to  Doipat,  where 


the  opposition  against  him  was  no  less  great,  and  he  be- 
came so  embittered  against  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
that  he  sought  to  influence  the  people  in  favor  of  de- 
stroying all  paintings  in  churches,  and  all  monasteries. 
This  cotirse  estranged  from  him  e\'en  his  own  friends, 
and  he  left  in  1525  for  Wittenberg  to  consult  with  Lu- 
ther and  Bugenhagen,  who  encouraged  him  to  return  to 
Dorpat,  admonishing  his  friends,  at  the  same  time,  to 
harmonious  action.     But  his  success  was  no  better  than 
before,  and  he  soon  after  left  for  RevaL     Later  we  find 
him  at  Stockholm.     In  1527  the  king  of  Denmark  ap- 
pointed him  preacher  at  Kiel,  but  his  determination  to 
explain  the  Bible  apocalj^ptically,  and  his  deviation 
firom  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  made 
Luther  and  his  foUowen  opponents  of  Hoffmann,  and, 
after  a  stay  of  only  two  years,  a  conference  to  examine 
his  doctrines  was  appointed.  He  was  condemned  for  her- 
esy, deposed  from  his  position,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
country.    He  now  went  to  Strasburg,  and  next  to  Emden, 
where  he  allied  himself  with  the  Anabaptists,  and  soon 
became  one  of  their  principal  leaders.     At  the  latter 
place  he  so  infatuated  his  followers  that  they  took  him  for 
the  prophet  Elias,  and  announced  the  Day  of  Judgment 
as  coming  in  1536.     From  Eroden  he  returned  to  Stras- 
burg, but  the  disturbances  which  he  inrovoked  occasioned 
the  calling  of  a  synod  (June,  1533),  which  condemned 
him.and  caused  his  imprisonment.    He  died  in  prison  in 
1542.    On  the  person  of  Christ,  Hoffmann,  with  many 
other  Anabaptists,  and  like  the  Valentinians  of  the  ear- 
ly ages,  held  that  our  Lord's  birth  was  a  mere  phantom, 
laying  great  stress  upon  iyiviro  (John  i^  14) ;  that  the 
Logos  did  not  merely  assume  our  nature,  but  he  hecame 
flesh — hence  his  blasphemous  expression,  "Maledicta  sit 
caro  Mariie''  (Smith's  Hagenbach,  History  o/DoctrineSf 
ii,  349;  comp.«l80  Tuchsel,  p.  84, 35).     On  the  Eucha- 
rist he  differed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  Luther 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  real  (spiritual)  presence,  holding 
that  the  bodily  bread  is  a  seal,  sign,  and  token  in  memo- 
ry of  the  body ;  the  body,  however,  is  received  in  the 
word  by  an  unwavering  faith  in  our  heart ;  the  vord  is 
spirit  and  life;  the  taord  is  Christ,  and  is  partaken  of  by 
faith.     Thus  he  thought  it  possible,  while  considering 
the  bread  only  as  a  symbol,  to  adhere  to  the  8ymb(d  of 
the  r«d  spiritual  presence  of  Christ    The  followers  of 
Hoffmann,  who  took  the  name  of  their  leader,  flourished 
for  a  short  time  after  his  death  near  Strssburg  and  Lower 
Germany,  but  finally  joined  the  other  Anabaptist  sects, 
from  which  Hoffmann,  while  alive,  had  kept  distinct, 
Fuhrmann  {Hdwdrterb.  d.  christl.  Religions-  v,  KircheU" 
gesch.  ii,  325)  says  that  a  number  of  this  sect  went  to 
England  in  1535,  and  that  there  also  they  suffered  great- 
ly from  persecutions;  twenty-two  of  them  were  even  im- 
prisoned.    Under  Edward  VI.  (1548)  they  fared  some- 
what better,  but  after  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne 
they  were  obliged  to  flee  the  country.    Under  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  they  again  ventured  to  reside  in  England, 
but  in  1560  they  were  finally  banished  the  country.    A 
full  account  of  Hoffmann  and  his  sects  is  given  by  Krohn, 
Gesch.  dfanat.  u.  enlktts.  Wiedertaufer'in  Niederdeutsch- 
land  (Lpz.  1758,  8vo,  containing,  also,  a  complete  list 
of  the  writings  of  Hoffmann,  which  were  mainly  apoc- 
alyptical) ;  Herrmann,  Svr  la  vie  et  les  ecrits  de  M,  H, 
(Strasburg,  1858).    See  also  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  s.  d. 
Reformat,  iv,  442  sq. ;  Omitz,  in  Herzog's  ReaUEncyldop, 
vi,  191  sq. ;  Bayle,  Histor.  Did.  ii,  480;  Niedner,  I^hrb. 
d.  Kirchengesch.  p.  64 ;  Moller,  Cimbria  litterataj  ii,  347 
sq.;  Rohrich, in  Zeitschr.f  histor.  TheoL  (1860,  p. 3  sq.) ; 
Gass,  Gesch,  d.  Dogmat.  ii,  73 ;  Baumgarten-Ousins,  Dog- 
mengesch.  p.  628.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoffinannites.    See  Hoffmann,  Melchiob. 

Hoffinier,  John  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Cierman 
Reformed  Church,  bom  at  Anhalt-Cohten,  Germany, 
March  17,  1760,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  He  spent  some  time  as  private  tutor  in  Ham- 
burg; then  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  preached  a 
short  time,  and  finally  emigrated  to  America  in  1798. 
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Here  he  became  pastor  of  several  German  Reformed  con- 
gregations in  Northampton  County,  Pa.  In  1806  he  was 
called  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till 
1831.  He  was  able  to  preach  only  in  German ;  and,  the 
English  language  being  needed  ui  his  chai^,  he  retired 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  minbtr}%  He  died  March 
18, 1838.  Well  educated  and  diligent  in  his  i/^ork,  he 
was  a  successful  minister.  Two  of  his  sons  and  two  of 
hb  grandsons  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry. 

Hofling,  JoHAXN  WiLiiELM  Friedrich,  an  emi- 
nent Grerman  Lutheran  minister,  bom  in  Drossenfeld, 
near  Baireuth,  in  1802,  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Baireuth  and  at  the  University  of  ErUngcn,  where 
he  was  an  attentive  hearer  of  Schelling,  whose  lectures 
strengthened  his  regard  for  historical  Christianity.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  minister  at  WUrzburg,  and  in 
1827  at  Jost,  near  Nuremberg.  During  his  residence 
here  he  published  two  little  pamphlets  in  defence  of 
positive  Christianity  against  Rationalism,  which  was 
then  making  rapid  progress.  These,  it  is  thought, 
procured  him  the  appomtment  as  professor  of  practical 
theology  at  the  University  of  Erlffiigen  (1833).  He 
died  April  5, 1853.  Hofling  was  a  Hrm  adherent  to  the 
old  Protestant  idea  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  Church, 
and  defended  them  vigorously  with  all  the  means  of 
modem  science.  His  theological  writings  were  mainly 
in  the  department  of  practical  theolog>',  especially  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  worship),  and  related  dogmas. 
Of  his  earlier  works  the  best  are  De  tymbolorum  natU" 
ra,  necessitate^  auctoritate  et  usu  (Erlangen,  1835;  2d 
ed.  1841) :  —  Liturgische  AbhimdL  r.  d.  Composition  der 
ckristL  Gemeinde  Gottesdienste  (ib.  1837).  But  his  roost 
important  work  is  undoubtedly  that  on  baptism :  Das 
Sakrament  d,  Taufe^  etc.,  dogmatischy  historischj  und  lit- 
urgisch  dargestelU  (voL  i,  1846 ;  vol.  ii,  1848).  But  his 
Grundsaize  evangeL-luther,  Kirckenverjassunff  (1850 ;  3d 
edition,  1852)  attracted  more  general  attention  than  any 
other  work  of  .his.  Since  his  decease  Thomasius  and 
Hamack  have  edited  and  published  his  Liturgisches  Ur- 
kuTidenbuch  (1854),  containing  the  rites  of  communion, 
ordmation,  introduction  into  the  Church,  and  marriage. 
This  book  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  the  last  years  of  his  life.  SeeZum 
Gedachtnisz  J.  W,  F,  Hoflin^s,  etc,  by  Dr.  NHgekbach 
and  Dr.  Thomasius ;  Kurtz,  Text-book  ofCh.  Hist,  ii,  317, 
373 ;  Herzog,  RealrEncyklop,  vi,  170, 171.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hofinann,  Johann  Oeorg,  a  German  theologi- 
an, bom  at  Windsheim  October,  1724,  was  educated  at 
Erlangen  and  Leipzig.  In  1757  he  began  philosophical 
lectures  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1762  was  honored  with  a  pro- 
fessorship. In  1764  he  went  to  Giessen  as  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  in  1765  was  made  D.D.  In 
1769  he  was  called  to  Altorf  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  here  he  became  also  archdeacon.  He  died  May  10, 
1772.  His  principal  works  are  Die  Erbauung  n.  ihrem 
waJiren  Begriffe  ihren  Mitteln  und  Jlindemiszen  (Frankf. 
1756,  8vo) :  —  Grammatica  Jlebrcea  Danziana  methodo 
(Gieszen,  1765, 8  vo) : — Loch's  parapkrast.Erkldrung  der 
Briefe  an  d,  Galater^  Korinther^  Romery  und  Epheser, 
aus  d  Engl,  itbers,  (Frankf.  1768-69,  2  vols.  4to),  besides 
several  essays. — Adelung's  Jocher,  Gdehrt.-Lexik.  Add. 
ii,  2079. 

Hofinann,  Karl  Qottlob,  D.D.,  a  distingubhed 
German  theologian,  bom  at  Schneeberg  Oct,  1, 1703,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  lectured 
there  for  several  years  on  philosophy  and  philology. 
Later  he  became  a  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Thom- 
as's churches,  and  later  still  he  was  called  to  the  St 
Nicolas  Church.  In  1739  he  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg  as  professor  of  theology.  Here  he 
became  the  senior  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  one  of 
the  brightest  hghts  of  the  day.  He  died  Sept  19, 1774^ 
He  published  many  valuable  works,  of  which  Addung's 
Jocher  gives  a  complete  list  We  have  space  only  to 
mention  his  IiUroductio  Theolog.-Crit.  in  Lectionem  episU 
Pauli  ad  Galat,  et  Coloss,  (Lips.  1750, 4to),  and  a  series  of 


minor  worics,  under  the  title  Varia  Sacra  (Wittenb.  et 
Lips.  1751).  He  also  edited  and  enlarged  the /n/roc/vr- 
tio  in  Lectionem  N.  T.  of  J.  G.  Pritius  (Leipsic,  1737). — 
Jocher,  Gelekrt.  Lexik.  (Addenda  by  Adelung,  ii,  2049) ; 
Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclop,  ii,  318. 

Hofineister,  Sebastian.    See  Wagner. 

Hofstede   de  Oroot,   Peter,  a  dbtin^ishcd 
Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1720,  and 
educated  at  Groningen.    Soon  after  the  completion  of 
his  university  course  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.     Here  he  became  a  leader  of  a  theo- 
logical school  of  "  mediation,"  known  as  the  Gronint^ji 
School,  founded  by  the  Platoiiist  Van  Heusde  (1778- 
1839),  who  was  also  a  professor  in  the  Rotterdam  Uni- 
versity at  that  time.     Hofstede,  assisted  by  Parcau, 
published  a  dogmatic  theology,  containing  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  which   are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  spiritual  Arianism.     They 
held  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  divine  dement 
which  needs  development  in  order  to  enable  humanity 
to  reach  its  destination.    This  destination  is  conformitv 
to  God.    All  religions  have  aimed  and  worked  at  the 
same  problem,  but  Christianity  has  solved  it  in   the 
highest  and  piu%st  manner.    Still  there  is  only  a  difTer- 
ence  in  degree  between  that  and  other  religions.     God 
has  fulfilled  the  desire  of  man,  whom  he  had  prepared 
for  salvation  by  sending  perfection  embodied  in  Christ. 
To  know  Christ  we  need  the  exegetical  study  of  that 
preparation  of  man  for  Christ  which  is  furnished  by 
the  Old  Testament    The  New  Testament  b  the  ful- 
filment   The  latter  contains  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  apostles.    The  ^Titers  of  the 
Scriptures  were  not  infallible,  though  they  did  not  often 
err.    Sin  is  regarded  as  a  mere  inconvenience,  since 
all  sinners  will  eventually  be  holy  and  happy.    In  statinf^ 
the  influences  of  the  Groningen  school  in  Dutch  theol- 
ogy, Hurst  {Rationalism^  p.  366, 367)  says  that  it  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  position  occupied  by  Channing  with  regard 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  American  Church.    Hofstede 
was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  and 
when,  in  1779,  a  Lutheran  church  was  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  protested  loudly, 
and  wrote  Oost-indiansche  Kerlaaaken,  or  Ecclesiastic- 
al AflTairs  of  India  (Hague,  1779-1780,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Against  MarmonteFs  celebrated  novel  Belisaire  he  also 
wrote  a  work  exposing  the  vices  of  distinguished  hea- 
thens, and  showing  their  utter  unfitness  for  a  daim  to 
salvation,  to  which  Marmontel  believed  those  entitled 
who  had  lived  before  Christ's  oomuig.    He  died  Nov.  27, 
1803.    See  Schrockh,  Kircheng.  viii,  735 ;  Hurst,  Hist,  of 
Rationalism,  p.  364-867 ;  Fairar,  Hist,  of  Free  Tkought^  p. 
445  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gen,  xxiv,  903  sq.  (J.H.W.) 

Hog.    See  Boar;  Swine. 

Hoge,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Moorfleld,  Virginia,  in  1784.  He  was  educated 
chiefly  by  his  father,  though  he  spent  one  year  at  an 
academy  in  Baltimore.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Apnl 
17, 1805,  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  was  appointed  mis- 
sionary to  the  State  of  Ohio  by  the  General  Asscmblv. 
Within  a  year  he  organized  a  church  at  Franklinton. 
and  in  1807  became  minister  of  the  First  Church  at  Co-^ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  Here  he  remained  until  1858,  when  his 
age  and  infirmities  induced  him  to  resign.  Dr.  Hoge 
was  the  "father  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus,  and  even 
of  the  S3mod  of  Ohio."  Not  merely  in  his  own  parish, 
but  in  the  Church  courts  and  in  the  General  Assembly, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  influence.  The  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  l^lind  in  Ohio  were  larg^v 
due  to  his  exertions.  Though  bom  in  a  ^ve  state,  he 
was  opposed  to  slavery,  and  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
nation.  He  died  at  Columbus  Sept  22, 1863.  A  memo- 
rial sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  C  Roberts 
Oct 4, 1863  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1863), was  reviewed  in  the 
Amer,  Presb,  Rev,  Jan.  1864,  p.  89  sq. — ^Wilson,  Prt^b, 
Historical  A  ImanaCylSGS J  ^2S2;  1864,  p.  168. 

Hoge,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
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bora  Feb.  15, 1752,  in  Frederick  County,  Va.  For  a  time 
he  attended  a  daaeical  school  in  Culpepper  County.  In 
1778  he  went  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  there  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  1780.  In  November,  1781,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Hardy  Dec  13, 1782.  In  1787,  the  Southern  dunate 
proving  injurious  to  his  health,  he  removed  to  Shep- 
bodstown,  where  he  gathered  a  large  congregation  and 
acquired  great  popularity.  In  1805  he  opened  a  classic- 
al school,  mainly  for  the  education  of  his  own  sons.  He 
maintained  this,  however,  only  a  short  time,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  as 
successor  of  Dr.  Alexander.  Five  years  later,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  college,  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Princeton  College.  In  1812  the  S^^nod  of 
\lzginia  established  a  theological  seminary,  and  Dr. 
Uoge  was  called  to  it  as  a  professor.  He  accepted  this 
position,  retaining,  however,  the  presidency  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College.  He  died  Sept.  5, 1820.  He  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  a  superior  preacher.  **  John 
Randolph  pronounced  him  the  most  eloquent  man  he 
had  ever  heard.  ....  Yet  Dr.  Hoge  had  some  great 
disadvantages.  His  voice  had  considerable  unpleas- 
antness, arising  from  a  nasal  twang ;  so  that  he  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  man  to  win  such 
commendation  from  his  gifted  countryman."  He  wrote, 
in  1798,  in  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  a  reply 
to  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Walker,  a  Baptist  minister  who 
had  suddenly  passed  from  ultra  Calvinism  to  the  en- 
tire rejection  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  He  also 
pobliafaed  Tke  Christian  Panoply  (1799),  designed  as  an 
antidote  to  Paine*8  Age  of  Beaagn,  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first  containing  the  substance  ofXVatson's  reply 
to  Paine^s  first  part,  and  the  second  Hoge's  answer  to  the 
•eoond  part  of  Paine*8  work.  It  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  exerted  a  very  important  influence.  A  volume  of  his 
seiuious  was  published  shortly  after  his  death,  but  their 
circalation  has  been  very  limited,  and  they  hardly  do 
justice  to  his  character  as  a  preacher.  A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Hoge  was  partly  prepared  by  his  sons,  but  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  as  it  has  never  gone  into  print. — Amer.  Presh, 
At.  Jan.  1864,  p.  93  sq. ;  Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  A  mer. 
PnlpU,  ui,  426  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) , 

Hoge,  Samuel  D.,  D.D.,  a  Pre6b3rterian  minister, 
sen  of  Dr.  Closes  Hoge,  was  bom  in  Shepherdstown,  Va., 
b  1791.  His  early  instruction  he  received  from  his  fa- 
ther, after  whose  assumption  of  the  presidency  of  Hamp- 
den ^dney  College  he  became  a  student  in  that  coUege, 
and  graduated  in  1810.  He  also  pursued  his  theological 
comae  under  his  father,  filling  at  the  same  time  the  ap- 
pointment of  tutor  at  his  alma  mater.  Later  he  became 
pwfeseui,  and  at  one  time  he  acted  even  as  vice-presi- 
dent. In  1816  he  entered  the  active  work  of  the  min- 
istiy,  serving  the  two  churches  of  Culpepper  and  Mad- 
ison, Alrginia,  at  the  same  time.  In  1821  he  removed 
to  HiUsborougb,  Ohio,  serving  also  a  church  at  Rocky 
Spring  at  the  same  time.  Three  years  later  he  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  The  college  being 
at  this  time  without  a  president,  Dr.  Hoge  performed  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and  greatly  increased  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution.  At  the  same  time,  he  preached  in  the 
coQege  chapel  and  in  the  church  of  the  town  whenever 
bis  time  and  health  would  permit.  He  died  in  December, 
182«.-Spnigue,  Aim.  of  Am.  Pulpit,  i  v,  483.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hog^Iah  (Heb.  Choglah',  ^\yf},  from  Arab,  for  part- 
riigg;  Sept  'EyXa  v.  r.  A/yXa,  etc.),  the  third  of  the 
fire  dbnghters  i^  Zelophehaid  the  Gileadite,  to  whom,  in 
the  absoioe  of  male  heirs,  portions  were  assigned  by 
Moaes  (Numb,  xxvi,  83 ;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  l\  ;  Josh. 
xrii,S).    B.C1619.     See  also  Beth-Hoolah. 

HogBtxaaten.    See  Hoogstraatex. 

HqTmmw  (Hebi  Hoham'j  Wity,  prob.  for  DniM^, 
*b«n  JtkotahHmpeU  or  confovmd$;  Sept,  A/Xaf*,  Vul- 
pte  Oham),  the  king  of  Hebron,  who  joined  the  league 


against  Gibeon,  but  was  overthrown  in  battle  by  Joshua 
and  slain  after  being  captured  in  the  cave  at  Makkcdah 
(Josh.  X,  3).     RC.  1618. 

Hohburg.    See  Hoburg. 

Hohenburg  or  Odilienberg,  an  old,  celebrated 
monastery  on  the  Rhine,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  duke  Ethicot,  whose  daughter  Odilia  was  the  first 
abbess.  She  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  720.  This 
monastery  was  celebrated  for  many  years  for  the  great 
learning  of  its  inmates  and  the  encouragement  which  it 
gave  to  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  literary  labors. 
About  1429,  this,  as  well  as  the  monastery  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Odilia,  in  or- 
der to  save  weary  travellers  the  task  of  ascending  the 
mount,  was  closed.  One  of  the  works  published  by  an 
abbess  of  this  monastery  (Herrad,  1 167),  Ifortus  delicia- 
runit  in  Latin,  contains  contributions  to  Biblical  history 
and  to  the  entire  field  of  theology.  See  Albricht,  His- 
tory  von  Jlohenb.  (Schletstadt,  1761,  4to) ;  Silbermann, 
Beschreib.  v.  Jfohenb.  (Strasb.  1781  and  1885) ;  Rettbcrg, 
Kirchen-Gesch,  DeutschL  ii,  76-79 ;  Mabillon,  A  im.  i,  488 
sq.,  699 ;  ii,  68 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  277. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hohenloke,  Alexander  Leopold  Fraicz  Em- 
merich,/^rtnce  of,  a  Hungarian  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
was  bom  neai^'aldenburg  Aug.  17, 1794.  His  mother, 
baroness  Judith  de  Reviczky,  destined  him  for  the  cler- 
ical life,  and  after  stud^nng  at  the  Academy  of  Berne, 
and  the  seminaries  of  Vienna,  Tymau,  and  Elwangen, 
he  was  ordained  priest  in  1816.  In  the  same  year  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  associated  much  with 
Jesuits,  and  finally  joined  their  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  ofJestu,  In  1819  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
settled  in  Bavaria,  where  his  birth  and  fortune  soon  pro- 
cured for  him  a  high  position.  His  reputation  is  chief- 
ly due  to  his  pretended  power  to  cure  diseases  in  a  mi- 
raculous way.  He  is  said  to  have  made  cures  in  the 
hospitals  of  WUrzburg  and  Bamberg.  But  the  authori- 
ties at  last  interfered,  and  even  the  pope  himself  advised 
Hohenlohe  to  abstain  from  these  pretensions,  and  the 
prince  finally  left  Bavaria  for  A'^ienna.  He  next  went  to 
Hungary,  and  was  made  bishop  in  partibut  of  Sardica 
in  1844,  and  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St  Michael  of  Ga- 
bojan.  During  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  driven 
from  Hungary,  and  he  went  to  Innspruck,  where  the 
emperor  of  Austria  then  resided.  In  Oct.  1849,  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  visit  his  nephew,  count  Fries,  who  had  just 
decided  to  become  a  priest.  He  died  at  his  house  Nov. 
17, 1849.  The  renown  which  Hohenlohe  gained  by  his 
cures  was  not  confined  to  his  own  conntr}',  but  extended 
to  England,  Ireland,  and  even  to  our  country,  where  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
was  said  to  have  miraculously  recovered  of  a  tumor, 
March  10,  1824,  in  consequence  of  his  prayets,  caused 
considerable  excitement.  The  prince  ceased  these  prac- 
tices many  years  before  his  death,  at  least  publicly.  Va- 
rious theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  the 
cures  attributed  to  him :  the  roost  rational  is  that  which 
assigns  them  to  the  power  of  the  ima^nation  over  so- 
called  nervous  disorders.  His  principal  works  are  Ler 
im  Geitte  der  kathoL  Kirche  beiende  Christ  (Bamberg, 
1819 ;  8d  edit,  Lpz.  1824)  i—Des  katholischen  Priesters 
Beruf  WSrde  u,  Pflicht  (Bamb.  1821) :—  Was  ist  d.  Zeit- 
geist (Bamberg,  1821),  an  attempt  to  show  that  none  but 
a  good  Roman  CathoUc  can  be  a  good  and  loyal  citizen, 
addressed  to  Francis  of  Austria  and  Alexander  of  Rus- 
ua : — Die  Wanderschaft  einer  Gott  suchenden  Seele,  etc. 
(Vienna,  1880) : — LichtbUcke  und  Ergebnisse  cms  d.  Welt  u, 
dem  Priesterkben  (Ratisbon,  1836) ;  a  number  of  sermons, 
etc  His  posthumous  works  were  published  by  Brtmncr 
(Ratisbon,  1861).  See  Paulus,  Wundercuren  z,  WUrtzb, 
tt.  Bambi  ttntemommen  durch,  M.  Michel  u.  d.  Pr.  v,  Ho- 
henlohe (l4)z.  1822) ;  Gieseler,  Kirchengeschichte  d,  neufst. 
Zeit,  p.  821 ;  Real-Encyhlop,f  d,  KathoL  DeutschL  v,  484 
-6  (gives  a  full  account  of  his  works) ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyJ^*  xix,  663  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxiv,  914. 
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Hohenstaufen.     See  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 

LINES. 

Hohnbaum,  Johann  CimisriAx,  a  distinguished 
German  preacher,  bom  at  Rodach,  near  Hildbui^^hausen, 
-was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  under  Mi- 
chaelis,  Walch,  Heyne,  and  others.  For  a  time  he  was 
private  tutor  and  preacher.  In  1777  he  was  appointed 
court  preacher  at  Coburg,  and,  nine  years  later,  minister 
and  superintendent  of  his  native  city.  He  died  Nov. 
13, 1825.  Hohnbaum  was  an  assbtant  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  HUdburger  Gesangbuch  (hymn-book),  and 
contributed  also  hirgely  to  different  theological  period- 
icals. His  theological  works  are  Ueber  d,  heilige  Abend- 
tnahl  (C«bL  1781, 8vo)  i^Predigten  iiber  Gesch.  d,  A.  T. 
(ibid.  1788-89, 2  vols.8vo)  i—Gesdnge  und  PredigUm  (ib. 
1800,  8vo).— Diiring,  Dtutschl  Kanzdredner^  p.  143  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Holbach,  Paul  Henry  Thiry,  haron  of,  an  infidel 
of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Hcidelsheim,  in  the 
palatinate  (now  grand-duchy)  of  Baden,  in  1723.  He 
went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age  with  his  father,  who  at 
his  death  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fortune.  }iolbach*s 
house  became  then  the  head-quarters  of  all  the  free- 
thinkers and  writers  of  hi?  day.  At  the  dinners  which 
he  gave  twice  a  week,  either  in  Paris  or  at  his  castle  of 
Grandval,  and  which  gained  him  the  ti4fe  oi first  tnaitre 
d'hdtel  of  philosophy  J  met  the  abbot  Galiani,  Helvetius, 
D'Alcmbcrt,  Diderot,  Raynal,  Grimm,  Buffon,  Rousseau, 
Alarmontcl,  Dudos,  Laharpe,  Condorcet,  etc.  It  was  in 
these  reunions  that  they  exchanged  their  ideas,  and  pre- 
pared, at  least  in  their  minds,  many  of  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  first  EncyclopedU  (Diderot's), 
besides  many  -anonymous  publications  which  were  also 
sent  forth,  consisting  either  of  original  articles  or  of 
translations  from  the  German  or  English.  They  car- 
ried their  speculation,  it  is  said,  to  such  daring  lengths 
that  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  and  Rousseau  felt  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  the  circle.  Holbach  himself  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  of  these  champions  of  naturalism, 
and  contended  not  only  against  Christianity,  but  against 
every  positive  religion.  He  is  said,  according  to  Bar- 
bier,  to  have  published  no  less  than  forty-seven  anony- 
mous writings  of  his  own  composition.  His  first  philo- 
sophical work  he  published  in  1767  under  the  name  of 
Boulanger:  it  is  entitled  Le  Christiamsme  devoUe,  ou 
examen  des  prwcipes  et  des  effets  de  la  reUgian  rerelee 
(Amsti).  In  this  work  he  says  explicitly  that  religion 
is  in  no  way  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  empires;  that 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity  are  but  a  heap  of  absurdities, 
the  propagation  of  which  has  exercised  the  most  fatal 
influence  on  mankind ;  that  its  morality  is  nowise  supe- 
rior to  the  morality  of  other  systems,  and  is  only  fit  for 
enthusiasts  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  imposed  by 
society;  finally,  that  through  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
its  existence  Christianity  had  led  to  the  most  deplora- 
ble results  in  politics.  Soon  after  thb  work,  which  his 
infidel  associates  themselves  declared  the  most  terrible 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  world,  he  pub- 
lished V Esprit  du  Clerge,  ou  le  Christiamsme  primitif 
vengi  des  entreprises  et  des  excks  de  nosprStres  modemes 
(Lond.  1767),  and  De  VImposture  scuxrdotale,  ou  rtcueil 
de  pieces  sur  le  derge  (Amst  1767).  In  the  same  year 
Holbach  published  his  most  important  work,  Sgsteme  de 
la  Nature  (Lond.  1770),  under  the  signature  of  "  Mira- 
baud,  secretaire  perpctuel  de  TAcaddmie  Fran9aise."  It 
is  not  definitely  known  whether  he  wrote  the  book  alone, 
or  was  assisted  by  La  Grange,  Grimm,  and  others,  but  it 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  sent  forth  by  Hol- 
bach, and  that  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  publication. 
So  radical  was  this  work  that  even  Voltaire  attacked  it 
in  the  article  "  God"  of  his  "PhUosophical  Dictionary." 
Yet  in  1772  Hplbach  published  a  popular  edition  of  that 
work  under  the  title  Le  bon  SenSy  ou  idees  naturelles  op- 
posies  aux  idees  sumaturelles  (Amst;  often  reprinted 
under  the  name  of  the  abbot  Meslier).  The  wretched 
book  was  largely  read  by  the  common  people,  and  con- 


tributed perhaps  more  than  all  the  other  philoeophical 
works  of  the  18th  century,  taken  together,  to  the  sub- 
version of  morals  and  the  spread  of  infidelity.    1 1  teaches 
the  most  naked  and  atheistical  materialism,  and  even 
Voltaire  abused  it  as  immoral    In  it  Holbach  diacusscs 
the  maxims  of  religious  morality,  takes  a  hurried  g^lance 
at  social  and  savage  life,  touches  the  so-called  ^  social 
compact,"  and  in  the  course  of  hb  observations  endeav- 
ors to  teach,  among  other  things,  that  self-interest  is  the 
ruling  motive  of  man,  and  that  God  is  only  an  ideal  be- 
ing, created  by  kings  and  priests.     His  Systeme  Social, 
ou  les  principes  naturels  de  la  morale  et  de  la  politique 
(Amsterd.  1773),  aims,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  establish 
the  basis  and  rules  of  a  moral  and  political  s>'Btem  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  religious  system.    This  work 
was  as  ill  received  by  the  philosophers  as  by  the  relig- 
ious party,  and  the  Paris  Parliament  (in  1773)  condemn- 
ed this  and  all  other  preceding  works  of  Holbach  to  be 
publicly  burned  by  the  hangman.   They  were  all  secret- 
ly sent  to  Holland  in  MS.,  and  printed  there  by  Michael 
Key,  who  circulated  them  in  France,  so  that  even  the 
friends  and  guests  of  Holbach  did  not  know  him  as  their 
author,  and  often  criticised  his  works  severely  while 
partaking  of  his  hospitality.     He  was  also  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  celebrated  Encyclopiedia  (q.  v.)  of 
Diderot     Holbach's  biographers  claim  that  he  was  a 
man  of  good  heart,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
nicious theories  of  materialism  which  he  sought  to  in- 
culcate, especially  among  the  French  people,  his  life  was 
better  than  his  books.    They  claim  especially  that  he 
was  a  man  of  most  unselfish  benevolence,  and  that  he 
made  his  house  even  an  asylum  for  his  foes.     Thus  he 
protected  and  gave  a  refuge  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  da^-v 
of  their  adversity  under  Louis  XV,  though  he  hated 
their  system,  and  had  ivritten  against  them.     He  died 
at  Paris  January  21,  1789.     See  Voltaire,  Dictiormaire 
Philosoph. ;  Diderot,  Mhtwires ;  Damiron,  Etude»   mur 
la  philosophie  d* Holbach  (in  Mem,  de  VAcadimie  <L  Sci-^ 
encea  morales  et  politiques) ;  Hoefer,  A^OMr.  Bioff.  Gene- 
rale,  xxiv,  925  sq. ;  Biog,  Univ,  xx,  460  sq. ;  Schloaeer, 
Gesch.  d,  18  und  19  Jahrhund,  i,  580  aq. ;  ii,  534 ;  Buhle, 
Gesch.  der  neueren  Philos.  vi,  Abtheil  i,  p.  94  sq. ;  Hoist's 
Hagenbach,  Church  His{ory  of  the  18/A  and  19a  Ceni.  v, 
21 1  sq. ;  Farrar,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  181  sq. ;  'V^net, 
French  Lit.  p.  852  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  BationaMsm, 
p.  60 ;  I^IorcU,  History  of  Philos.  p.  1 1 1  sq. ;  Herzog,  Reai^ 
£ncyklop,\i,220sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Holberg,  Lunwio  vox,  a  Danish  di\ine,  was  bom 
Nov.  6, 1684,  at  Bergen,  in  Norway.  He  studied  theolo- 
gy at  Copenhagen  Universitj-,  and  lK?came  a  professor  in 
that  schooL  In  1735  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Uni- 
verrity,  and  in  1737  treasurer.  In  1747  the  king  cre- 
ated Holberg  a  baron  on  account  of  his  literary  serx-ices. 
He  died  Jan.  27, 1754.  He  is  known  as  the  creator  of 
modem  Danish  literature,  and  deserves  our  notice  on  ac- 
count of  his  Kircheageschichte  (1738-40, 2  vols.),  and  •/•?- 
dische  Gesch.  (1742, 2  vols.).  Both  these  works  are  con- 
sidered quite  valuable  even  at  the  present  time. — Brock- 
haus,  Conv.  Lex.  viii,  48  sq. ;  Gorton,  Biograph.  LHct,  ii. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Holcombe,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  -was 
bom  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  Sept.  22, 1762.  H  is 
early  education  was  limited.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  en- 
tered the  Revolutionary  army.  In  his  twenty-second 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Baptists ;  and  in 
Sept.  1785,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Pike 
Creek,  S.  C  Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  dele^^a^tc 
to  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  held  at  Charieston, 
to  ratify  the  Onstitution  of  the  United  States.  In  179  \ 
he  be<^e  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Buhaiv 
preaching  also  at  May  River  and  St.  Helena ;  but,  the 
climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  removed  to  Beaufort. 
In  1799  he  accepted  a  call  to  Savannah.  Here  he  la- 
bored with  great  success,  and  was  chiefly  instninaental 
in  organizing  the  Savannah  Female  Asylum  (in  IHO]>, 
at  the  same  time  conducting  a  Magazine,  The  Gi 
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Anafytuxd  Repository,  He  also  took  part  in  establish- 
ing Mount  Enon  Academy  in  1804,  and  a  Missionary 
Sodety  in  1806.  In  1810  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Brown 
Umrersity,  and  in  1812  became  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored  with  -great 
acceptance  until  his  death,  Hay  22, 1824.  He  published 
a  number  of  occaaionAl  sermons,  addresses,  etc. — Sprague, 

Holcombe,  Hosea,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Union  District,  S.  C,  July  20, 1780.  He  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuita  until  1800,  when  he  turned  his 
attrition  to  theology,  and  was  licensed  the  following 
year.  He  labored  in  his  native  region  until  1812,  when 
he  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  finally  settled  in  Jeffer- 
son Col,  Ala.,  in  the  fall  of  1818.  His  ministrations  in 
all  these  places  were  eminently  successful,  and  he  contin- 
ued his  labors  until  his  death,  July  81, 1841.  Mr.  Hol- 
combe published  a  CoUedion  of  Sttcred  Hymns  (1815) : — 
a  wcH^  on  Baptism,  entitled  A  Reply  to  the  Iter.  Finis 
Emj^  of  the  Cumberland  Predfyteritm  Society  (1832)  :— 
A  RefuiaHon  of  the  Rev,  Joshua  iMwrenct^s  Patriotic 
Discourse^  or  A  nti-Mission  Principles  exjwsed  (1836) : — 
The  History  of  the  Alabama  Baptists  (1840).— Sprague, 
J»ui/«,vi,442. 

Holoot,  RoBKRT,  an  English  scholastic  of  the  14th 
century,  doctor  of  Oxford  University,  and  a  member  of 
the  Dominican  order,  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  inter- 
preters of  sacred  Scripture  in  his  day,  yet  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Nominalism  (q.  v.).  He  died  a  victim  of  the 
pii^einlS49.  Hdcot  wrote  mainly  on  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, but  not  many  of  his  works  have  ever  gone  into 
print.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  many  books 
who0e  anthoiBhip  is  doubtful  are  attributed  to  him  by 
the  Dominicans.  Mazonius  (in  Ufdv,  Platonis  ei  A  ristot, 
Pkilosopk.  p.  201)  has  severely  criticised  the  philosoph- 
ical views  of  Holcot.  His  most  important  published 
tbeoiogical  works  are  De  Studio  Scripturte  (Venice,  1586, 
and  often) : — /«  Proverb,  Salom,  (Paris,  1515,  4to) : — In 
Caatica  Canticorum  et  m  septem  Priora  Capita  Ecdesi- 
oadcis  (VeiL  1509).  Among  the  works  attributed  to  him 
by  the  Dominicans  we  find  Moralisationes  Historiarum 
(Pkris,  1510,  8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeniraU,  xxiv, 
941 ;  Jbcher,  Gdehrt,  Lex,  ii,  1671.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hold  [verb]  is  often  used  figuratively,  but  in  obvi- 
ous meanings,  in  the  Bible.  To  take  hold  of  God  and 
Au  covenant  is  to  embrace  him  as  given  in  the  Gospel, 
and  by  fiuth  to  plead  his  promises  and  relations  (Isa. 
bdv,  7,  and  l\*i,  4).  Christians  hold  forth  the  word  of 
life ;  they,  by  practinng  it  in  their  lives,  give  light  and 
instruction  to  others  (PhiL  ii,  16).  Not  holding  of  Christ 
tie  head  is  neglecting  to  draw  gracious  influence  from 
him,  and  to  yield  due  subjection  to  him ;  as,  for  instance 
(CoLii,  18, 19),  worshipping  angels,  etc  insteivl  of  Christ ; 
insisting  on  penances,  etc  instead  of  on  the  merit  of 
Christ's  work. — Brown,  Bible  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Hold  [noun]  (TH^S^,  metsudah%  a  fortress,  as  often 
rendered),  the  term  especially  applied  to  th»  lurking- 
places  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii,  4, 5 ;  xxiv,  22,  etc).  See 
Stboxououx 

Holda.    See  Hum)A. 

Hblden,  Hexry,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English  Bo- 
man  Catholic  controversialist,  was  bom  in  Lancashire 
in  1596.  He  studied  at  the  Seminary  of  Douai,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  became  a  priest  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas 
dn  Chardonnet.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  liter- 
ary labors,  which  placed  him  among  the  most  renowned 
tbeok>gians  of  that  period.  He  died  in  1665.  His 
principal  work  is  Analysis  Fidei  (Paris,  1652,  8vo;  2d 
ed.by  Barbon,  1767,  12mo;  translated  into  English  by 
W.  G^  1658, 4to).  Dnpin  commends  this  book  very  high- 
Ij.  In  1660  he  published  Novum  Testamentum,  with 
rasT^nMl  notes,  and  a  I^etter  to  A  mould  on  predestina- 
tioo  and  gnce.     See  Dupin,  Ecdes.  Writers,  cent,  xvii ; 


Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A  uthors,  i,  863 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Generale,  xxiv,  935. 

Holder,  Wilhelm  (also  known  as  Frater  WUhel- 
mus  de  Stutgardia  Ordinis  3finorum\  a  Wttrtemberg  phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Marbach  in  1542, 
and  educated  at  Tubingen.  He  distinguished  himself 
especially  by  his  great  opposition  to  scholastic  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  against  which  he  wrote  Afua  exen- 
teratus  contra  Joannem  Pistorium  (Tub.  1593,  4to) :— a 
very  rare  and  curious  work  on  the  Mass  and  baptism, 
of  which  extracts  have  been  given  in  the  A".  Gotting.  Hist, 
Mag,  voL  ii,  pt  iv,  p.  716  sq. :— also  Petitorium  exhorta- 
toriumpro  resolutorio  super  grossis  quibusdam  dubieta- 
tibus  et  quastiorSbus,  e.c  (Tubing.  1594, 4to).  He  died 
July  24, 1609.— Adelung's  Jocher,  Gelehrt,  Lex,  ii,  1672; 
Krug,  £ncyklop,-philos.  Lex,  ii,  450. 

Holdheim,  Samuel,  a  distinguished  Jewish  divine 
of  the  Liberalistic  or  so-called  reform  school,  was  bom 
at  Kempen,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia,  in  1806.    His 
early  education  was,  like  that  of  every  other  Jewish 
Rabbi  of  his  time,  confined  to  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Talmud.     In  the  latter  his  profi- 
ciency was  very  great,  and  was  pretty  generally  known 
throughout  his  native  province,  even  while  he  was  yet 
a  young  man.     With  great  perseverance,  he  paved  his 
way  for  a  broader  culture  than  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  instmctions  of  the  Rabbins  could  afford  him, 
and  he  went  to  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Berlin. 
His  limited  preparation  made  it,  however,  impossible 
for  him  to  graduate  at  those  high-schools.    In  1836  he 
was  called  as  Rabbi  to  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
Here  he  distingubhed  himself  greatly  by  his  endeavors 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  Jewish  brethren  in  Prus- 
sia, and  to  obtain  liberal  concessions  from  the  govern- 
ment   He  there  published,  besides  a  number  of  sermons 
delivered  in  behalf  of  the  cause  just  alluded  to,  Gottes' 
dienstUche  Vorirage  (Fmkf.  1839, 8vo),  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  Jewish  holy  days,  usages,  etc     These  sermons 
were  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  leading  Jewbh 
periodicals  for  successive  months.     Thus  the  distin- 
guished Jewish  scholar  J.  A.  Frankel  aimed  to  establish 
on  these  sermons  the  laws  of  Jevrisb  Homiletics  (comp. 
Liieraturblati  des  Orients,  1840,  No.  35,  39,  47,  49,  50). 
His  scholarly  attainments  were  such  at  this  time  (1840) 
that  the  University  of  Leipzig  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  "doctor  of  philosophy.**    In  the  same  year 
Holdheim  accepted  a  call  as  chief  Rabbi  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  and  was  mstalled  Sept,  19  (1840).    The 
prominence  which  this  position  gave  him  greatly  in- 
creased his  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
movements  for  reform  in  the  Jewish  Ritual  (q.  v.)  con- 
tributed perhaps  more  than  the  efforts  of  any  other  per- 
son to  the  reform  movements  at  Berlin  with  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  intimately  associated.    In  1848  he 
published  f/efter  d,  A  utonomie  d,  Rahbinen  u,  d.  Princip, 
derjOd,  Ehe  (Schwerin  and  Berlin,  1848, 8vo).     In  this 
work  he  labored  for  a  submission  of  the  Jews  in  matri- 
monial questions  to  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  they 
now  sojourned,  instead  of  adhermg  to  their  Talmudic 
laws,  so  conflicting  with  the  duties  of  their  citizenship, 
and  so  antagonbtic  to  the  principles  of  this  liberal  age. 
He  held,  flrst,  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Rabbins  must 
cease;  secondly,  that  the  religious  obligations  should  be 
distinct  from  the  political  and  civil,  and  should  yield  to 
the  latter  as  of  higher  authority ;  and,  thirdly,  thiat  mar- 
riage is,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  a  civil  act,  and 
consequently  an  act  independent  of  Jewish  authorities. 
(On  the  controversy  of  this  question,  see  Jews,  Re- 
FOR3IED.)     In  1844  he  published  Ueber  d,  Beschneidung 
zun&chst,  in  religios-dogmaf,  BezieJtung  (Schwerin  and 
Berlin,  1844,  8vo),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  question 
whether  circumcision  is  essential  to  Jewish  membership, 
and  in  which  his  position  is  even  more  liberal  than  in 
the  tre&tment  of  the  questions  previously  alluded  to. 
Holdheim  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jewish 
councils  heki  from  1843  to  1846.    In  1847  he  was  called 
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to  Berlin  by  the  JewUli  Reform  Society  of  that  city,  con- 
sisting of  members  who,  on  account  of  their  liberal  views, 
had  separated  from  the  orthodox  portion ;  and  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  this  position  on  September  5.  Here 
he  labored  with  great  distinction,  and  from  this,  the  real 
centre  of  Germany,  he  scattered  the  seeds  of  his  extreme- 
ly liberal  views  among  his  Jewish  brethren  throughout 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  not  only  of  his  own  coun- 
try', but  of  the  world.  He  died  Aug.  22, 1860.  Perhaps 
we  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  Holdheim's  influence 
in  hb  later  years  than  by  citing  the  words  of  Rabbi  Ein- 
hom,  now  of  New  York  city  (in  Sinai:  Organ  fur  Er- 
kermtnvis  it.  Veredlung  d,  Judenfh,  Baltimore,  1860,  p.  288, 
the  November  number  of  which  gives  a  pretty  full  bi- 
ography of  Holdheim) :  "  The  great  master  in  Israel, 
the  high-priest  of  Jewish  theological  science,  the  lion  in 
the  contest  for  light  and  truth,  no  longer  dwells  among 
us."  Besides  a  number  of  short  treatises  in  pamphlet 
form,  to  which  the  controversy  between  the  Reformed 
and  Orthodox  Jews  gave  rise,  he  published  Gesck.  der 
jUd.  Rfformgemeinde  (Berlin,  1857,  8voJ: — Reliffiom-u, 
Siffenlehrm  d,  Miscknah  z,  Gebraitch  b.ReligionsunUrr.  i, 
jud,  Heliffious-schulen  (Berlin,  1851, 12mo),  and  a  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject  under  the  title  nsi^XJl 
^?'!!'!?%  •^'"^  Glaubens-u,  Sittenlehre  (ib.  1857,  8Vo)  i-^ 
Gebete  und  Gesdnffejur  das  Nevjahrs-u.  Verwhnunggfegt 
(Beriin,  1859,  8vo) ;  and  Predvjten  (vol.  i,  1852;  voL  ii, 
1853 ;  voL  iii,  1855),  besides  a  number  of  sermons  sepa- 
rately published  since  his  death.  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  up  to  1846  is  given  by  Fllrst  {BiUioth.  Judenth. 
p.  404,  405).  See  Ritter  (Dr.  J.  H.),  GescL  der  jud.  Re- 
formation, voL  iii  (Samuel  Holdheim,  BerL  1865) ;  Jost, 
N.  Gesch.  d.  Israel^  i,  99  sq.;  iii  (Culfurgegck.),  205  sq.; 
Gesch.  d,  Judenih.  u.  8,  Sekten,  p.  374  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holdsworth  (Holsworth,  Oldsworth,  or 
Oldisworth),  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  1590,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  OUege,  Cambridge. 
Later  he  became  a  fellow  of  that  university.  In  1620 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  preachers  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  then  called  to  St,  Petcr-le-Poor,  London,  and 
in  1029  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Gresham 
College.  In  1631  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
in  1633  was  further  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  in  1637  was  recalled  to  Cambridge  as 
master  of  Emanuel  College.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  and  suffered  on  this  account 
by  imprisonment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
died  in  1649.  Holdsworth  wrote,  besides  a  large  col- 
lection of  sermons,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by  Darling 
{Cyelopmdia  Bibliogr.  i,  1509)  and  by  Allibone  (Diet,  of 
Authors^  i,  803),  Prcelediones  T/teologiccB  (London,  1661, 
fol.),  published  by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Wm.  Pearson,  with 
the  life  of  the  author : — Valley  of  Vision^  in  twenty-one 
sermons  (Londpn,  1651,  4to),  of  which  Fuller  speaks  in 
very  commendatory  terms,  paying  the  following  tribute 
to  Holdsworth  (also  cited  by  Allibone):  "The  author 
was  composed  of  a  learned  head,  a  gracious  heart,  a 
bountiful  hand,  and  a  patient  back,  comfortably  and 
cheerfully  to  endure  such  heavy  afflictions  as  were  laid 
upon  him."— Hook,  JCcclcs,  Biog,  vi,  106  sq. 

Holdsworth,  "Winch,  D.D.,  feUow  of  St.  John 
Baptist's  College,  was  boni  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
centur}',  and  educated  at  Oxford  University.  He  is  es- 
pecially celebrated  on  account  of  his  controversy  with 
Locke,  which  arose  from  his  views  on  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Body  (Oxford,  1720, 8vo;  and  the  same  defended, 
Lond.  1727,  8vo).— Allibone,  Did,  of  Authors,  i,  863. 

Hole,  ^LvTTiiEW,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bora  about  1640.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Oxford  as  servitor  at  Exeter  College  in  1657,  was  elect- 
ed fellow  in  1663,  and  became  M.A.  in  1664,  prebendary 
of  Wells  in  1667,  and  rector  of  his  college  in  1715.  He 
died  in  1730.  His  sermons  were  of  high  repute  in  their 
day.  Among  his  >vriting8  are  y4n  Antidote  against  In- 
fiddity  (Lond.  1702,  Svo) -.—Practical  Discourses  on  the 
Lifyirgy  of  the  Church  of  England  (new  cd.  by  the  Rev. 


J.  A.  Giles,  Lond.  1837,  4  vols.  8vo): — A  practical  Expo^ 
sition  of  the  Church  Catechism  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1732, 2  vols. 
8vo) : — Practical  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Properties^ 
and  Excellencies  of  Charity  (Oxf.  1726,  8vo). — Darling, 
Cyclopadia  Bibliographica,  i,  1515. 

Holgate,  archbishop  of  York  under  king  Edward 
VI,  was  one  of  the  prelates  of  the  Reformers  who  were 
silenced  under  queen  Mary  shortly  after  her  accesaoo 
to  the  throne  of  England,  under  the  pretense  that  thdr 
marriage  relations  were  non-ecclesiastical.  Later  (Oct. 
4, 1553)  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  kept  there 
until  January  18  of  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
pardoned.  The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Holgate 
are  not  known. — Strype's  Memorials  of  the  Reformation, 
iv,  67  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church  dur^ 
ing  the  Reformaiion^  p.  234. 

Holidays.    See  Holy-day;  Festivals. 

Holiness  (Ul^p^  ayioovvti),  prop,  the  state  of  sanc- 
tity, but  often  used  of  external  or  ceremonial  relations 
(then  more  prop,  baiortio). 

1.  Intrinsic  Idea. — "  Holiness  suggests  the  idea,  not 
of  perfect  virtue,  but  of  that  peculiar  affection  where- 
with a  being  of  perfect  virtue  regards  moral  evil ;  and  so 
much,  indeed,  is  this  the  precise  and  cliaracteristic  ina- 
port  of  the  term,  that,  had  there  been  no  evil  either  act- 
ual or  conceivable  in  the  universe,  there  would  have 
been  no  holiness.  There  would  have  been  perfect  truth 
and  perfect  righteousness,  yet  not  ItoUness ;  for  this  \a  a 
word  which  denotes  neither  any  one  of  the  virtues  in 
particular,  nor  the  assemblage  of  them  all  put  together, 
but  the  recoil  or  the  repulsion  of  these  towards  the  op- 
posite vices — a  recoil  that  never  would  have  been  felt 
if  vice  had  been  so  far  a  nonentity  as  to  be  neither  an 
objdct  of  real  existence  nor  an  object  of  thought"  (Chal> 
mers,  Nat.  Theol,  ii,  880).— Krauth,  Flemuig's  I  oca6.  of 
PhUos.  p.  217. 

II.  Applications  of  the  7e7w.— 1.  In  the  highest  sense, 
holiness  belongs  to  God  alone  (Isa.  vi,  3 ;  Rev.  xv,  4), 
because  he  only  is  absolutely  good  (Luke  xviii,  19),  and 
thus  demands  the  supreme  veneration  of  those  who 
would  themselves  become  good  (Luke  i,  49 ;  John  xvii, 
1 1 ;  Acts  iii,  14  [  i v,  27, 80] ;  1  John  u,  20 ;  Heb.  vu,  26 ; 
Rev.  iv,  8).    See  Holiness  of  God. 

2.  Men  are  called  holy  {a)  in  as  far  as  they  Are  ves- 
sels of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  divine  power,  e.  g.  the 
prophets ;  and  iUso  in  as  far  as  they  belong  to  an  organ- 
ization which  is  dedicated  to  God.  In  the^T.  T.  Chris- 
tians are  especially  holy,  as  being  wholly  consecrated  to 
God's  service.  (Comp.*  Rom.  viii,  27 ;  xii,  13 ;  1  Cor.  vi, 
2;  Eph.  ii,  19;  v,  8;  vi,  18;  Col.  i,  11 ;  ui,  12;  2  Pet.  i, 
21 ;  Rev.  xiii,  10 ;  Jude  14.)  Alen  are  also  called  holy 
(6)  in  so  far  as  they  are  or  become  habitually  good,  de- 
nying sin,  thinkmg  and  acting  in  a  godlike  manner,  and, 
in  short,  conforming,  in  their  innermost  being,  as  well  as 
in  their  outward  conduct,  to  the  highest  and  absolute 
law  or  the  wUl  of  God  (Rom.  vi,  19,  22;  Eph.  i,  4;  Tit, 
i,  8 ;  1  Pet,  i,  15 ;  Rev.  xx,  6). 

The  grounds  of  this  sanctification,  according  to  out- 
ward appearance,  are  twofold,  viz. :  (a)  Holiness  is  given 
of  God  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  conditioned  upon 
faith  and  an  inward  surrender,  which  are  themselves 
likewise  the  gift  of  God.  (b)  Man  from  within,  by  a 
proper  purification  of  the  heart,  may  attain  this  sancti- 
ty. Although  the  last  cannot  occur  without  the  assist- 
ance of  God,  yet  the  personal  activity'  of  man  is  neces- 
sary and  almost  preponderant  Still,  even  interior  holi- 
ness is,  as  above  implied,  the  direct  work  of  God. 

3.  As  everything  dedicated  to  God  partakes  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  of  his  holiness,  so  even  tilings  (e.  g.  the 
Temple),  forms,  and  ceremonies  (e.  g.  sacrifice) :  hence 
"  to  hallow"  means  also  to  dedicate  to  God,  to  ojfer  vp^ 
to  bring  as  an  offering,  to  present  one's  self  as  dedicated  to 
God  through  Christ  (Rev.  xxvi,  18;  1  Cor.  vi,  11 ;  Eph. 
v,  26 ;  Heb.  ii,  11 ;  x,  10, 14 ;  John  xvii,  17).  In  the  N. 
T.,  where  the  merciful  a^istance  of  God  in  customary 
purity  or  objective  holiness  appears  prominent,  the  ex- 
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prcnion  to  **  sanctify  one's  selT  is  used  only  concerning 
Christ,  and  means  here  the  same  as  to  ojjer  up  himse{f' 
as  a  sacriiicc  for  human  sin  (John  xvii,  19).  But  as  man 
m^  make  himself  holy,  L  e.  under  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  may  work  for  his  own  purity ;  similar 
phttseology  is  used  of  Christians  (Matt  xxiii,  17 ;  John 
xrii,  19;  1  Tim.  iv,5). 

4.  That  by  which  God  reveals  his  holiness,  c.  g.  the 
LiWf  is  also  holy  (Rom.  vii,  12). 

III.  Proffrasum.  —  Complete  holiness,  as  applied  to 
men,  dadgnates  the  state  of  perfect  love,  which  exhibits 
itself  in  this,  that  every  thought  of  man,  every  emotion 
and  volition,  hence  also  every  deed,  is  determined  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  thus  the  old  man,  who  has  been 
fainting  under  the  burdens  of  worldly  lust,  and  has  been 
carrying  the  chains  of  the  flesh,  is  cast  off,  and  the  new 
man  is  fiiUy  put  on.  This  sanctilkation  is  both  a  work 
of  God  and  of  man.  This  divine  grace  comes  through 
Christ,  first  at  conversion,  and  by  successive  steps  there- 
after under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  must 
seize  the  proffered  hand  of  God,  use  the  means  of  grace 
a£brdQd  him,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God  perfect  holi- 
Da&  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  everything  comes  from 
God,  and,  on  the  other,  the  persoiud  work  of  man  is  nee- 
eaojT.  Whatever  the  good  man  is,  he  is  through  God 
and  his  own  will;  the  evil  man,  however,  is  so  only 
through  his  own  will,  for  evil  is  falling  away  from  God. 
Goodness  consbts  ultimately  in  susceptibility  for  the  di- 
rioe  irork  of  grace,  while  wickedness  has  its  final  ground 
m  the  free  hiurdening  of  the  heart  against  the  divine  in- 
floencea. 

Personal  holiness  is  a  work  of  development  in  time, 
frequently  under  a  variety  of  hinderances  and  back- 
filidings,  and  even  with  the  possibility  of  entire  ruin. 
UoKie  the  admonitions  to  watchfulness,  to  continual 
pram,  to  perseverance  in  faith,  in  love,  and  in  hope, 
aie'abundant  (1  Cor.  i,  30 ;  2  Cor.  vii,  1 ;  Eph.  i v,  28, 24 ; 
compu  Rom.  xii,  2) ;  hence  also  the  apostle's  prayer  that 
the  knre  of  the  Philippians  might  abound  yet  more  and 
more  (PhiL  i,  9).  But  while  the  Uj'ing  aside  of  the  old, 
and  the  putting  on  of  the  new,  are  thus  referred  to  man, 
of  course  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  that 
aanctification  is  accomplished  by  our  own  power.  Christ 
b  oar  sanctification,  as  he  is  our  righteousness  (1  Cor. 
1,30);  yet  all  that  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  works 
ia  man  may  become  in  vain,  because  man  by  his  un- 
laithfolncss  can  hinder  the  operation  of  the  Spirit. 

IV.  Mdapkorieal  Hfpresentations  of  a  Stale  ofHoli' 
flnc— In  the  Scriptures  this  sanctification  is  described 
m  manifold  as  well  as  strong  and  explicit  figures  as  a 
"potting  oSr  of  the  old  man,  and  a  putting  on  of  the 
Bev  man  (CoL  iii,  9),  the  subject  becoming  dead  to  the 
^  and  having  recovered  the  lost  image  of  God.     It  is 
t^pRseoted  as  self-denial  (1  Cor.  ix,  26, 27) ;  as  a  cleans- 
ing (1  John  i,  9 ;  comp.  Heb.  i,  3 ;  ix,  14 ;  Eph.  v,  20 ;  2 
Pet  i,  9);  as  a  washing  (1  Cor.  vi,  11);  as  a  taking 
tway  of  sin  (John  i,  29) ;  as  being  filled  with  the  fruits 
(>r  righteousness  (PhiL  i,  11);  with  the  water  of  life 
(John  vii,  38 ;  compare  iv,  14) ;  as  a  shedding  abroad  of 
the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  (Rom.  v,  5) ;  as  baptism 
into  Christ  (Rom.  vi,  3 ;  Eph.  i,  10;  ii,  5;  Rev.  xv,  1) ; 
i«UoivBhip  with  God  (1  John  i,  3) ;  as  being  in  the  Fa- 
ther, and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  light  (1  John  ii,  5, 6, 10, 
^;  compare  Eph.  ii,  Id;  John  xiv,  20) ;  as  the  having 
Godf  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  us  (John 
ar,  17, 20;  GaL  u,  20;  1  Cor.  v,  15;  1  John  ii,  24;  iv, 
i  12-15;  Eph.  iv,  C) ;  as  a  birth  unto  God  and  Christ 
(1  John  ii,  29;  iii,  9,  10;  iv,  4-7 ;  v,  18,  19) ;  as  being 
pvtaker  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet.  i,  4) ;  children  of 
God  (Rom. viii,  14;  John  i,  12;  1  John  iii,  1,  2) ;  bom 
*gain  (John  iii,  5,  7 ;  Titus  iii,  5,  6) ;  as  being  one  with 
Chriit  and  one  another  (John  xvii,  22, 26). — Krehl,  Neu- 
fe^na.  Worterb,  p.  350.     See  SAKcnncATiON. 

HoLiXESs,  as  a  note  of  the  Church.    See  SAXcnnr: 
HOLINESS  OF  GOD,  his  essential  and  absolute 

a«al  perfection.    Primarily,  the  word  holy  (Sax.  haUg ; 

Germ.  heStig,  whole,  sound)  denotes  perfection  in  a  moral 


sense.  As  applied  to  roan,  it  denotes  entire  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God.  See  Sanctification.  "  But  when 
we  speak  of  God,  we  speak  of  a  Being  who  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  whose  conduct  caimot  be  referred  to  a  high- 
er authority  than  his  own."     See  Holiness,  above. 

1.  "As  to  the  use  of  the  words  ttJTTp  and  ayiof ,  some 
critics  assert  that  they  are  only  used  in  Scripture,  with, 
reference  to  God,  to  describe  him  as  the  object  of  awe 
and  veneration ;  and  it  is  true  that  this  is  their  prevail- 
ing meaning— e.  g.  Isa.  vi,  9 ;  John  xvii,  1 1  (uyii  jrwrtp) 
—and  that  accordingly  ayidl^koBai  signifies  to  be  esteem- 
ed venerable^  to  be  reverenced.  Still  it  is  imdeniable  that 
these  words  in  many  passages  are  applied  to  God  m  a 
moral  sense;  e.  g.  Lev.  xix,  2,  *Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy;'  comp.  1  Pet.  i,  14-16.  Thus  also  omorric,  Eph. 
iv,  24;  and  ayiuavvrj,  aytafffioQ^  by  which  all  moral 
perfection  b  so  frequently  designated,  more  especially 
m  the  New  Testament,  The  different  synonymical  sig- 
nifications of  the  words  oi*lp  and  ayiof  are  clearly  con- 
nected in  the  following  manner :  (o)  The  being  external' 
ly  pure;  e.  g.  2  Sam.  xi,  4;  Lev.  xi,  43,  44;  xx,  7,  25, 
26  sq.  (b)  The  being  separate,  since  we  are  accustomed 
to  divide  what  b  pure  from  what  b  impure,  and  to  cast 
away  the  latter ;  apd  therefore  (r)  The  possessing  of 
any  kind  of  external  advaniagcy  dirnnction,  or  ttorth.  So 
the  Jews  were  said  to  be  holy  to  God,  in  opposition  to 
others,  who  were  Koivoi^profune,  common j  unconsecrated. 
Then  everything  which  was  without  imperfection,  dis- 
grace, or  bkmbh  was  called  holy;  and  ^1*^p,  aytoCf 
sacrosanctus,  came  thuB  to  signify  what  was  inviolable 
(Isa.  iv,  8 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  17) ;  hence  ^"Hp^,  asylum.  They 
were  then  used  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  chaste  (like 
the  Latin  sanctitas),  a  sense  in  which  they  are  also  *o»ie- 
times  used  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  1  Thess.  iv,  8, 
7  (comp.  Wolf,  ad  loc.).  They  then  came  to  daiote  any 
internal  moral  perfection ;  and,  fiiudly,  perfection,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  as  exclusive  of  all  imperfection." 

2.  "  The  holiness  of  God,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  is 
hu  moral  perfection — that  attribute  by  which  all  moral 
imperfection  b  removed  from  his  nature.  The  holiness 
of  the  will  of  God  b  that,  therefore,  by  which  he  chooses, 
necessarily  and  invariably,  what  b  morally  good,  and 
refuses  what  b  morally  evil.  The  holiness  and  justice 
of  God  are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same  thmg ;  the  dis- 
tinction consbts  in  thb  only,  that  holiness  denotes  the 
internal  inclination  of  the  divine  will — the  disposition 
of  God,  and  justice  the  expression  of  the  same  by  ac- 
tions. Thb  attribute  implies,  1.  That  no  suiful  or  wick- 
ed inclination  can  be  found  in  God.  Hence  he  b  said 
(James  i,  18, 17)  to  be  airdpaoroQ  kokwv,  incapable  of 
being  tempted  to  evil  (not  in  the  active  sense,  as  it  b 
rendered  by  the  Vulgate  and  Luther) ;  and  in  1  John  i, 
5,  to  be  light,  and  without  darkness;  i.  e.  holy,  and 
without  sin.  In  thb  sense  he  is  called  ^IHt^,  KaOapoQ, 
ayvoQ  (1  John  iii,  3) ;  also  f^lSFl,  ajrXooc,  integer  (Psa. 
xviii,  31).  The  older  writers  described  thb  by  the 
word  dyapaprriToCi  impeccabilis,  [The  sinlessness  of 
God  b  also  designated  in  the  New  Testament  by  the 
words  r&X<coc  (Matt,  v,  48)  and  ocrioc  (Rev.  xvi,  6).]  2. 
That  he  never  chooses  what  is  false  and  deceitful,  but 
only  what  b  truly  good — what  hb  perfect  intelligence 
recognises  as  such;  and  that  he  b  therefore  the  most 
perfect  teacher  and  the  highest  exemplar  of  moral  good- 
ness. Hence  the  Bible  declares  that  he  looks  with  dis- 
pleasure upon  wicked,  deceitful  courses  (Psa.  i,  5  sq. ; 
V,  5 :  *Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity') ;  but,  on  the 
contrar}',  he  regards  the  pious  with  favor  (Psa.  v,  7,  8 ; 
XV,  1  sq. ;  xviii,  26  sq. ;  xxxiii,  18)"  (Knapp,  Theology^ 
§  29).  Howe  speaks  of  the  holiness  of  God  as  "  the  ac- 
tual, perpetual  rectitude  of  all  hb  volitions,  and  all  the 
works  and  actions  which  are  consequent  thereuptm ;  and 
an  eternal  propension  thereto  and  love  thereof,  by  which 
it  b  altogether  impossible  to  that  will  that  it  should 
ever  vary." 

3.  Holiness  is  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  and  adds 
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^ory,  lustre,  and  harmony  to  all  bis  other  perfections 
(Psa.  xxvii,  4 ;  Exod.  xv,  11).  He  could  not  be  God 
without  it  (Deut.  xxxii,  4).  It  is  mfinite  and  unbound^ 
ed;  it  cannot  be  increased  or  diminiahed.  It  is  also  tm- 
mutable  and  i/wariable  (MaL  iii,  6).  God  is  originaUy 
holy;  he  Is  so  of  and  in  himself,  and  the  author  and  pro- 
moter of  all  holiness  among  his  creatures.  The  holiness 
of  God  is  visible  by  his  works;  he  made  all  things  holy 
(Gen.  i,  31) :  by  his  providences,  aU  which  are  to  pro- 
mote hoKness  in  the  end  (Heb.  xi*,  10) :  by  his  ffrace, 
which  induences  the  subjects  of  it  to  be  holy  (Tit.ii,  10, 
12) :  by  his  wordf  which  commands  it  (1  Pet.  i,  15) : 
by  his  ordinances^  which  he  hath  appointed  for  that 
end  (Jer.  xliv,  4,  5)  \  by  the  punishment  of  sin  in  the 
death  of  Christ  (Isa.  liii) ;  and  by  the  eternal  punishment 
of  it  in  wicked  men  (Matt,  xx,  46)  (Buck).  See  At- 
tributes. The  hoUness  of  God,  like  his  other  attri- 
butes, constitutes  the  divine  essence  itself,  and  conse- 
quently exists  in  him  in  the  state  of  absolute  perfection. 
It  were  therefore  impossible  to  consider  it  as  a  conform- 
ity of  God  to  the  laws  of  right,  since  God  himself,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  idea  and  principle  of  holiness.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  not  say  that  the  will  of  God 
simply  constitutes  the  essence  of  divine  holiness.  To 
mankind,  indeed,  the  simple  will  of  God  is  at  once  law 
in  all  things;  but  wfth  regard  to  God  himself,  his  will 
is  holy  because  he  wills  only  according  to  his  immanent 
holiness,  i.  e.  his  own  nature.  As  the  absolute  Being, 
God  is  necessarily  in  no  wise  dependent  on  any  outward 
law ;  but  as  a  morally  perfect  spirit  God  camiot  but  be 
true  to  himself,  and  thus  manifest  in  all  his  agency  his 
inherent  moral  perfection  as  his  immanent  law. 

The  earlier  dogmatists  of  the  Reformed  Church  large- 
ly dbcussed  the  question  whether  right  is  right  because 
God  wills  it,  or  whether  God  wills  right  because  it  is 
right  Some  (e.  g.  Polanus)  maintained  the  former  \4ew 
as  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  absolute  nature  of 
God.  The  later  writers  maintain  the  opposite  view,  e. 
g.  Voetius :  "God is  subject  to  no  moral  duty/roni  with- 
out, because  he  is  no  man's  debtor,  and  there  is  no  cause 
outside  of  God  that  can  bind  or  determine  him.  But 
from  within  he  may  be  bound  (so  to  speak),  not,  indeed, 
In  the  sense  of  subjection,  because  he  b  his  otcn  debtor, 
and  cannot  deny  himself.  Thus,  in  divine  things,  the  Fa- 
ther is  bound  to  love  the  Son,  for  he  cannot  but  love 
him ;  while  the  Son,  by  the  very  necessity  of  his  di- 
vine nature,  is  bound  to  work  by  the  Father;  nor  can, he 
do  otherwise  whenever  a  work  outside  of  God  b  to  be 
performed.  So,  also,  in  external  acts,  the  creature  hav- 
ing been  once  produced,  God  b  bound  to  maintain  it  by 
hb  perpetual  power  and  continual  iniluence  (as  long  as 
he  wishes  it  to  exbt),  to  move  directly  upon  it  as  its 
first  mover,  and  guide  it  to  hb  glory  (Prov.  xvi,  4 ;  Rom. 
xi,  34-36).  That  b  immutably  good  and  just  whose 
opposite  he  caimot  wbh."  So  abo  Heidegger  (Corp. 
Theol  iii,89,  90):  "Whatever  b  the  hoUness,  justice, 
and  goodness  of  the  creature,  nevertheless  its  rule  and 
first  norm  in  the  sight  of  God  is  not  his  free  will  and 
command,  but  his  own  essential  justice,  holiness,  and  good- 
ness" On  thb  subject  Watson  remarks  as  follows: 
"  Without  conducting  the  reader  into  the  profitless  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  a  fixed  and  unalterable  nature  and 
fitness  of  things,  mdependent  of  the  divine  will  on  the 
one  hand ;  or,  on  the  other,  whether  good  and  evil  have 
their  foundation,  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  only 
in  the  divine  will,  which  makes  them  such,  there  is  a 
method,  less  direct  it  may  be,  but  more  satbfactory,  of 
assistmg  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  It  is  certain 
that  various  affections  and  actions  have  been  enjoined 
upon  all  rational  creatures  under  the  general  name  of 
righteousness,  and  that  their  contraries  have  been  pro- 
hibited. It  is  a  matter  also  of  constant  experience  and 
observation  that  the  good  of  society  b  promoted  only 
by  the  one,  and  injured  by  the  other;  and  also  that  ev- 
ery individual  derives,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature,  benefit  and  happiness  from  rectitude,  injury  and 
misery  from  vice.    Thb  constitution  of  human  nature 


b  therefore  an  indication  that  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of 
men  formed  them  with  the  intait  that  they  should  avoid 
vice  and  practice  virtue;  and  that  the  former  b  the  ob- 
ject of  his  aversion,  the  latter  of  hb  regard.     On  this 
principle,  all  the  laws,  which  in  hb  legislative  character 
almighty  God  has  enacted  for  tiie  government  of  man- 
kind,  have  been  constructed.     *  The  law  b  holy,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  just,  and  good.*    In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  world,  where  God  b  so  often  seen  in  his/udr- 
dal  capacity,  the  pnnbhments  which  are  inflicted,  indi- 
rectly or  immediately  upon  man,  deariy  tend  to  discour- 
age and  prevent  the  practice  of  eviL     *  Above  all,  tbe 
Gospel,  that  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  di- 
vme  will,  instead  of  giving  the  professors  of  it  any  al* 
lowance  to  sin,  because  grace  has  abounded  (which  is 
an  injurious  imputation  cast  up(m  it  by  ignorant  and 
impious  minds),  its  chief  design  b  to  establbh  that  great 
principle,  God's  moral  purity,  and  to  manifest  hia  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  and  inviolable  regard  to  purity  and  virtue 
in  hb  reasonable  creatures.    It  was  for  thb  he  sent  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  turn  men  from  their  iniquities, 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  paths  of  righteousneea.    For 
thb  the  blessed  Jesus  submitted  to  the  deepest  humilia- 
tions and  most  grievous  sufferings.    He  gave  himself 
(as  St  Paul  speaks)  for  hb  Church,  that  he  mi^ht  sanc- 
tify and  cleanse  it;  that  he  might  present  it  to  hims^f  s 
glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  but  that  It 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish;  or,  as  it  is  else- 
where expressed,  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us 
from  our  iniquities,  and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works'  (Abcmethy,  Sermons'), 
Since,  then,  it  is  so  manifest  that  'the  Lord  loveth 
righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity,'  it  must  be  necessa* 
riLy  concluded  that  this  preference  of  the  one,  and  ha- 
tred of  the  other,  flow  from  some  principle  in  his  very 
nature — '  that  he  b  the  righteous  Lord ;  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evil;  one  who  <»nnot  look  upon  iniqui- 
ty.'   Thb  principle  b  holiness,  an  attribute  which,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  is  assumed  by  himaell^  and 
attributed  to  him,  both  by  adoring  angeb  in  their  choirs, 
and  by  inspired  saints  in  their  worship.    He  is,  by  his 
own  designation,  *  Me  Holy  One  of  Israel;*  the  staphs 
in  the  vbion  of  the  prophet  cry  continually,  *Hoi-y, 
HOLY,  HOLY  IS  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is 
fuU  of  his  glory  f  thus  summing  up  all  hb  glories  in.  this 
sole  moral  perfection.    The  language  of  the  sanciuarv 
on  earth  b  borrowed  from  that  of  heaven :  '  Who  shaU 
not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  on/y 
art  Holy.*    If,  then,  there  b  thb  principle  in  the  di- 
vine mind  which  leads  him  to  prescribe,  love,  alnd  re- 
ward truth,  justice,  benevolence,  and  every  other  virtu- 
ous affection  and  habit  in  hb  creatures  which  we  sum 
up  in  the  term  holiness,  and  to  forbid,  restrain,  and  pun- 
ish their  opposites — that  principle,  being  essential  in  him, 
a  part  of  lib  very  nature  and  Godhead,  must  be  the 
spring  and  guide  of  hb  own  conduct;  and  thus  we  con- 
ceive without  difficuhy  of  the  essential  rectitude  or  lK>li- 
ness  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  absolutely  pure  and 
righteous  character  of  hb  administration.     This  attri- 
bute of  holiness  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches, 
justice  and  truth,  which  are  sometimes  abo  treated  of  as 
separate  attributes."     See  Watson,  Theolog,  InsHiute^  i, 
436 ;  Knapp,  Theology,  §  29 ;  Leland,  Sermons,  i,   1 99 ; 
Abanethy,  Sermons,  ii,  180 ;  Heppe,  Dogmatik  der  ertenff- 
reform,  Kirche,  p.  73  sq. ;  Pye  Smith,  TheoU  p.  173  sq. ; 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  i,  10, 581, 541 ;  Smith's 
Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  110  sq.;  Dorner,  in 
Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol  i,  2 ;  ii,  3 ;  iii,  8 ;  Hoefer,  A'biir. 
Biog.  Generale,  xix,  618 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  v,  133  • 
iii,  321;  xbc,  618-624;  Biblioth.SacJui,S77',  xiii,84o| 
Meih.  Quart,  Rev.  xi,  505 ;  Thomasins,  Dogmatik^  i,  141  • 
Staudenmeier,  Dogmatik,  ii,  590-610;  Dwight,  Theol,  i 
(see  Index) ;  Martensen,  Dogmatik,  p.  99 ;  (£irk,  Ofttt,  of 
Theol  ii,  9  sq. ;  Calvin,  Institutes,  i,  877 ;  Wesley,  Works, 
ii,  430.     See  God.  ^ 

Holiness,  a  title  of  the  Pope.    See  Pope. 

Holkot.    See  Holoot, 
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Holland,  ako  called  Tn  Netherlands,  a  king- 
dom in  £arope,  has  an  area  of  13,890  English  aqnare 
wikak  UoUand  still  owns  extensive  colonics  in  the  East 
sod  W^t  Indies,  and  in  Soath  America,  which  together 
nuke  an  area  of  about  685,700  English  square  miles. 

L  Ckurck  Jlittcry. — ^At  the  b^inning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  country  which  is  now  called  Holland  or 
the  Nethfiriands  was  inhabited  by  Grermanic  tribes,  of 
▼horn  the  Batarians  and  Frisians  (q.  v.)  are  best  known. 
Tbeir  subfection,  begun  by  Caesar,  was  completed  by 
Geimanicua.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  4th  century  the 
Fraidcs  conquered  a  la^ge  portion  of  the  country ;  cmly 
the  Fiinaiis  maintained  their  independence  until  the 
7ch  century.  Charlemagne  app(»nteid  connts  in  fiatavia 
ind  in  Zealand,  and  compelled  the  people  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion.  After  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire of  Chariemagne,  the  Netherlands  were  united  with 
Lorrune,  and  they  both  were  made  a  dependency  of  Ger- 
many. But  gradually  a  number  of  princes  became  semi- 
ind^>endent;  among  them  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  who 
nded  over  Upper-Yasel  and  Groningen.  The  most  pow- 
erful among  the  princes  were  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
and  alter  the  extinction  of  these  last  their  land  fell  by 
mazriage  to  the  dukes  of  Bu^undy,  who  gradually  came 
into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  remain- 
ing, however,  feudal  to  the  German  emperor.  The  mar- 
riage oi  the  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy  with 
Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria  (later,  emptor  Maxi- 
milian I  of  Germany),  made  the  Netherlands  a  part  of 
the  extensive  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

The  ChristianizJBtion  of  the  country  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  arts.  BELGa*M  and  Friesland.  Holland,  like 
Bdgiom,  eariy  became  distinguished  for  its  excellent  ca- 
-thedral  schools,  especially  that  of  Utrecht  A  great  in- 
fluence upcHi  the  religious  life  not  only  of  Holland,  but 
of  many  other  countries,  was  exercised  by  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life,  who  were  founded  by  Gerhard  Groote 
<q.v.)  (1340-1384).  This  order  soon  esUblished  a  num- 
ber of  schools,  especially  in  the  Netheriands  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany,  which  imparted  not  only 
danentsoy  instruction,  but  also  a  higher  education. 
Thus  Holland  became  celebrated  for  its  learning  and 
fcbolarship,  which  in  the  15th  century  was  further  pro- 
moted by  the  establishment  of  the  Ui.i  versity  of  Deven- 
ter.  Many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Holland  took  an 
active  part  in  the  efforts  to  reform  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
the  best  known  of  these  reformers  is  John  de  WesseL 
The  Hennonites  (q.  v.)  fully  separated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and,  Uving  in  a  country  which  was  favorable 
to  leligions  toleration,  suffered  less  from  persecution  than 
most  of  the  mediaeval  sects. 

The  Beformation  of  the  IGth  century  found  in  few 
eoontries  so  congenial  a  soil  as  in  Holland.  Favored  by 
the  liberal  traditions  of  the  country,  the  national  spirit 
of  independence,  and  the  extensive  commerce  with  for- 
eign countries,  it  spread  rapidly.  In  vain  did  Charles 
V  iasne  a  number  of  cruel  edicts  (the  first  in  March, 
1^0,  the  last  in  1550)  to  put  it  down;  it  grew  in  spite 
of  all  persecution.  Among  the  different'  reformed  sys- 
tems which  then  b^an  to  establish  themselves,  it  was 
especially  that  of  Calvin,  first  introduced  by  young  Dutch 
students  of  Geneva,  which  strack  deep  root.  The  Lu- 
theran doctrines,  and,  still  more,  Anabaptist  movements, 
dm  found  numerous  adherents,  but  Calvinism  soon  ob- 
tained the  ascendency,  owing  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
inflaence  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  England  and 
Fiance.  Thus  arose  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churchy  em- 
faiadng  at  its  origin  the  reformed  churches  of  Belgium, 
is  well  as  Ukmc  of  Holland,  as  these  countries  were  at 
this  time  politically  united.  [The  inner  history  of  this 
Church  is  given  in  the  article  Reformed  Church.] 
Phafip  n  was  determined  to  destroy  the  new  doctrine, 
and  introduoed  into  the  Netherlands  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  This  called  forth  a  general  op- 
pontion.  The  lower  nobility  imited  in  presenting  to 
the  r^^t  Maxgaret  of  Parma  a  protest  against  religious 
pqycntions ;  the  citizens  assembled  in  the  open  field  for 


divine  service.  In  1566,  general  attacks  began  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  In  1567,  Phihp  sent  duke 
Alba  to  the  Netherlands  with  an  army,  consisting  of 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  to  subdue  the  religious  move- 
ment; but  the  cniel  tyranny  of  the  duke  led  to  very 
different  results.  William  of  Orange,  the  stadtholdcr, 
who  had  escaped  death  by  flight,  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted, at  the  head  of  an  army  of  exiles,  to  expel  the 
Spaniards,  but  in  1572  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
provinces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  The  ef- 
forts of  Alba  to  suppress  the  revdution  by  force  of 
arms  having  entirely  failed,  he  was  recaUed,  and  depart- 
ed in  Jan.  1574,  boasting  that  during  his  administration 
18,600  men  had  been  executed,  chiefly  on  account  of  re- 
ligion. The  efforts  of  his  successors  likewise  failed  to  re- 
establish the  rule  of  Spain.  In  1579,  the  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Over- 
yssel,  and  Guelderkmd  formed  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  From  this  tune  the  history  of  the 
Netheriands  divides  itself  into  that  of  HoUand,  in  which 
the  ascendency  of  Protestantism  was  henceforth  estab- 
lished, and  that  of  Flanders  (subsequently  Belgium,  q.  v.), 
or  the  ten  provinces,  which  remained  under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  and  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated  in  C>84  by  a  partisan 
of  Spain,  but  his  son  Maurice  successfully  defended  the 
independence  of  Holland,  and  in  1609  compelled  Spain  to 
agree  to  a  truce  for  twelve  years.  During  the  peace  an 
unfortunate  quairel  broke  out  between  the  Calvinists 
and  the  Arminians  (q.  v.).  Maurice,  who  aspired  to  be- 
come hereditary  sovereign  of  Holland,  placed  himself, 
from  political  reasons,  at  the  head  of  the  strict  Calvin- 
ists, and  when  he  prevailed,  the  venerable  head  of  the 
Arminian  party,  Bameveldt,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Dutch  statesmen,  was  (May  18, 1619)  executed, 
while  Hugo  Grotius,  another  distingui^ed  leader  of  the 
Arminians,  or,  as  they  were  genersDy  called,  from  their 
remonstrances  in  favor  of  religious  toleration,  Remon- 
strants, escaped  by  an  artifice.  The  war  with  Spain  was 
renewed  in  1621,  but  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
Spain  had  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Holland. 

Under  various  political  vicissitudes,  Holland  remained 
henceforth  a  Protestant  country.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Batavian  republic  in  1795,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  France,  Church  and  State 
were  separated ;  the  constitution  of  the  national  Church 
remained,  however,  substantially  as  before.  Sim ultane- 
ously  with  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  un- 
der Napoleon,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reorganize  the 
Church,  at  the  head  of  which  the  national  Synod  was 
to  be  placed ;  but  this  plan,  also,  was  not  executed,  as  in 
1810  Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire. 
An  introduction  of  the  Organic  Articles  (1812)  was  then 
meditated,  but  never  carried  through.  The  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Netherlands  as  an  independent  state, 
with  which  also  Belgium  was  united,  restored  to  the 
national  Church  most  of  the  rights  formerly  possessed 
by  her,  and  gave  her  for  the  first  time  a  national  Synod. 
In  the  new  state  a  majority  of  the  population  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  the  government 
knew  how  to  maintain  in  its  legislation  the  ascend- 
ency of  Protestantism,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
southern  provinces,  which  revolted  in  1830,  and  consti- 
tuted the  independent  kingdom  of  Belgium  (q.  v.).  From 
that  time  Holland  again  became  a  predominantly  Prot- 
estant state,  in  which,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  comprises  about  two  fifths  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Of  late,  an  almost  complete  separation  between 
Church  and  State  has  been  effected. 

II.  Church  StatigHcs. — The  total  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland  amounted  in  December,  1868,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  calculation,  to  3,628,468.  This  is 
exdnsive  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  (q.  v.), 
which  is  governed  by  the  king  of  Holland  as  grand- 
duke,  but  is  entirely  independent  from  Holland  in  point 
of  administration.    A  little  over  a  minority  of  the  en- 
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tire  population,  according  to  the  official  census  taken  in 
1859, 1,8 18,827,  belong  to  the  National  Reformed  Church. 
The  present  constitution  of  this  Church,  which  almost 
makes  it  autonomous,  was  regulated  by  a  law  of  March 
23,  1852.  The  Church  embraces  43  classes  in  10  pro- 
vmciol  districts.  A  classis  consists  of  the  pastors  and  a 
number  of  the  elders,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  must 
not  exceed  the  number  of  the  pastors.  Each  classis 
meets  annually,  and  elects  a  standing  committee,  which 
exercises  ecclesiastical  discipline,  llie  General  Synod, 
which  meets  every  year  in  June  at  the  Hague,  consists 
of  ten  pastors,  one  being  elected  by  each  of  the  provin- 
cial synods,  three  elders,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
tliree  theological  faculties  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Gro- 
ningen.  To  these  are  added  delegates  appointed  by 
the  Commission  of  the  Reformed  Walloon  Churches 
(those  which  use  the  French  language^  and  by  the 
East  and  West  Indian  churches.  A  Synodal  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  the  president,  the  vice-president,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Synod,  of  three  preachers  and  el- 
ders, and  one  professor  of  theology,  is  chosen  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  The  number  of  parishes  in  1868  was 
1306,  which  were  administered  by  1559  pastors.  The 
Walloon  churches  were  seventeen  in  number,  with  twen- 
ty-five payors,  and  a  population  of  about  8000.  They 
are  placed  undQ||a  speciid  commission  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Walloon  churches,  but  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
National  Reformed  Church.  Theological  faculties  rep- 
resenting this  Church  are  connected  with  the  state  wii- 
vcrsitics  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  and  the 
Atheniea  of  Deventcr  and  Amsterdam.  The  famous 
theological  schools  of  Hardem-yk  and  Franeker  (q.  v.) 
have  been  abolished. 

As  the  National  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  and  in  the  present  century,  fell 
more  and  more  under  the  predominant  influence  of  ra- 
tionalism [for  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church,  see 
the  xirt  Reformed  Church],  a  number  of  the  leading 
defenders  of  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Church  deemed  it 
best  to  secede  from  the  National  Church,  and  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  Church  (/>«  qfgeacheid,  reform,  hn-k). 
In  1868  this  Church  comprised  forty  classes  in  ten  prov- 
inces, with  200  ministers  and  308  congregations.  It  has 
a  theological  school  at  Kampen,  with  fifty  to  sixty  stu- 
dents. Its  membership  belongs  chiefly  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population,  and  numbers  about  95,000  souls. 
The  Remonstrants  and  followers  of  Arminius  (q.v.)  have 
considerably  decreased  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  SVTiile  m  1809  they  still  numbered  thirty- 
four  congregations  and  forty  pastors,  they  had  in  1869 
only  twenty-one  congregations  and  twenty-six  preach- 
ers left.  They  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Reformed  Chiu-ch,  and  call  themselves  the  Remonstrant 
Reformed  Brotherhood.  They  have  been  supported 
since  1795  by  the  state,  and  their  pastors  are  educated 
at  the  Athemcum  of  Amsterdam.  Their  SjTiod  meets 
annually,  alternating  between  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam. The  Lutherans  of  Holland  adapted  as  eariy  as 
1596  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Like  them,  they  have  elective  pastors,  elders, 
and  deacons;  and  by  the  new  regulations  of  1858,  a 
Church  Council,  S\Tiodal  Conunission,  and  Synod,  as 
the  three  stages  of  ecclesiastical  representation.  Their 
Synod  likewise  meets  annually  at  the  Hague.  The  pop- 
idation  connected  with  the  Church  amounted  in  1869  to 
56,982 ;  the  number  of  parishes  and  pastors  is  about  fifly ; 
the  number  of  classes  six.  They  have  a  theological 
seminary  at  Amstenlam.  The  professors  of  this  semi- 
nary, as  well  as  the  pastors,  receive  salaries  from  the 
state.  The  Mennonites,  whose  origin  falls  into  the  time 
before  the  Reformation,  have  likewise  decreased  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  1809  they 
numbered  133  congregations  and  185  ministers;  in  1868, 
117  congregations  and  122  ministers.  Thej',  too,  have  a 
seminary  at  Amsterdam,  with  twenty-five  students  in 
1869.  Rationalism  largely  prevails  among  them.  The 
nnnulation  connected  mth  their  congregations  number- 


ed in  1859,  41,564.  The  churches  are  self-supporting 
and  independent  of  each  other.  The  Moravians  have 
two  churches  and  four  ministers.  The  Jews  in  1859 
numbered  63,890  souls. 

Among  the  religious  societies  of  Holland  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important :  (1.)  The  Netherlands  BtbU 
Society  J  which  had  in  1867  a  circulation  of  32,251  copdeai, 
and  an  income  of  $30,000.  (2.)  The  Sunday^ckool 
Union  had  m  1867  established  271  Sunday-schools  in 
ninety-five  different  places ;  they  had  together  1801 
teachers  and  24,400  children.  It  publishes  a  weekly 
paper.  The  Christian  Family  Circle,  (3.)  The  Society 
for  Christian  Nalionalschool  Instruction  (established 
in  1860),  whose  design  is  the  establishment  througboat 
the  country  of  schools  in  which  a  sound  Christian  edu- 
cation shall  be  given,  as  opposed  to  that  given  in  the 
national  schools.  Eighty  schools  had  in  1867  been  ea- 
tablished  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  this  prin- 
ciple. The  income  of  the  society  was  about  $9000.  (4.) 
The  Netherlands  JCvangelical  Protestant  Utnouj  estab- 
lished in  1853,  endeavors  to  ^*  counteract  the  terrible 
power  of  Rome,  and  unbelief  prevailing  throughout  the 
country,  by  means  of  colporteurs  and  evangelists."  The 
income  of  the  society  is  about  $  1 500.  (5.)  The  roissicm- 
ary  societies  of  Holland  labor  exclusively  in  the  Datch 
colonics,  and  in  the  neighboring  islanils  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Great  open-air  missionary  gatherings  arc 
now  held  every  year  m  Holland. 

Until  the  Reformation,  the  whole  of  modem  Hol- 
land belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  (q.v.).  In 
1559  this  see  was  made  an  archbishopric,  and  five  suf- 
fragan sees  were  erected — Haarlem,  Middleburg,  Dcven- 
ter,  Leeu  warden,  and  Groningen.  The  success  of  the  Re- 
formeil  Church,  after  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Holland,  put  an  end  to  all  the  dioceses.  In  1588 
an  apostolical  vicariate  was  established  for  those  who 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  at 
first  administered  by  the  apostolical  nuncio  in  BmsBels, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centiuy  the  Dutch  mis- 
sion again  received  a  resident  vicar  apostolic  at  Utrecht 
(who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former  archbish- 
ops), and  five  proN*icars  at  the  former  episcopal  sees.  In 
1723  the  Jansenist  (q.  v.)  canons  of  Utrecht  elected  an 
archbishop ;  in  1742  a  Jansenist  bishop  was  elected  for 
Haarlem,  and  in  1755  another  for  Deventer.  All  these 
sees  are  still  extant,  but  the  number  of  parishes  and  the 
membership  have  decreased  These  have  at  present 
(1870)  a  population  of  about  4000  souls  in  twenty-five 
parishes.  After  the  establishment  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  seven  old  provinces  was  divided  into  8e\'en  arch- 
presbyterates,  who  were  placed  under  the  papal  nuucio 
at  the  Hague  as  "  vice  superior  of  the  Dutch  mLssion,** 
while  the  apostolic  >'icariatcs  of  Herzogenbusch,  Breda, 
and  Limburg  (1840)  were  erected  into  districts  which 
had  formerly  belonge<l  to  other  states.  On  March  7j 
1853,  Pius  IX  re-established  the  regular  hierarchy  by 
erecting  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht,  and  the  four  bish- 
oprics of  Haariem,  Breda,  Herzogenbusch,  and  Roerc- 
monde.  The  Catholic  population  in  1862  numbered 
1,229,000  souls,  with  39  convents  of  monks  (containing 
815  members)  and  137  female  monasteries  (containing 
2188  members).  Among  the  monks  arc  Jesuits,  Re- 
demptorists,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Norbertines.  Several  congregations  of  Sisters  of  Char^ 
ity  have  arisen  in  Holland. 

A  complete  Church  History  of  Hdland  has  been  pub- 
lished by  (ilasius,  Geschiedeniss  der  christelijke  kerk  en 
godsdienst  in  de  Nederlanden  (Leyden,  1838  sq.,  6  vols.). 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Netherlands 
is  specially  treated  of  by  Diest  Lorgion  (Gesch,  ran  de 
invoering  des  christend.  in  NederUmden  (Lcuw.  1841), 
and  by  Prof.  Royaards  (Gesch.  der  invoering  en  restif/inff 
van  et  christend,  in  Nederl.  Utr.  1841 ;  3d  ed.  1844).  The 
latter  began  a  Church  History  of  Holland  during  the 
Middle  Ages  (Gesch,  van  el  gerestigde  Christendom  en  de 
Christ,  kerk  m  Nederkmde  gedurende  de  middeleeutcen. 
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Utr.  1^9-53, 2  vols.),  but  the  death  of  this  eminent  his- 
tman  (1854)  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work.  A 
bicgnphical  Church  History,  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
stand-point,  was  begun  by  Alberdingk  Tbijm  {Gesck. 
der  bark  m  de  XederL  ;  voL  i,  If,  WiUibroduSf  Apostel 
iw  Ntderlanden,  Amsterd.  1861 ;  Germ.  transL  Munster, 
1863).  A  work  of  great  ability  is  the  Church  Hbtory 
of  Holland  before  the  Reformation,  by  MoU  {Kerkege- 
KkiednasM  ran  Xcderland  voor  de  hervorminfff  Amhcim, 
li&i  sq.,  3  vols.).    See  Belgium.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Holland,  Otiido,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
lincoln  about  1587.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
Bty  of  Camlxidge,  devoting  his  time  mainly  to  roeta- 
pfajaica.  After  graduation  he  went  to  Spain,  and  here 
punued  a  course  in  theolog}%  In  1G15  he  entered  the 
Older  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  sent  to  Enghuid  as  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionary.  He  died  Nov.  26, 1660.  He 
wxDte  a  work  of  some  importance  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  under  the  title  l^rarogtjUiva  naturce  humana, — 
Jocher,  GeiehrL  Lex,  ii,  1674. 

Etolland,  John  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, bom  in  Williamson  County,  Tenn.,  about  1803  or 
180t,  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1822.  After  holding  several  important  charges, 
he  was  appointed  presiding  ekler  of  the  Cumberland 
District  in  1829.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Nash- 
ville, and  in  1832  was  reappointed  presiding  elder  over 
the  Forked  Deer  District,  tnuisferred  in  1833  to  the  Mem- 
phis, and  in  1^6  to  the  Florence  District.  In  1837  he 
was  selected  as  the  agent  of  La  Grange  College,  but 
in  1838  he  returned  to  the  active  work  of  the  painis- 
tnr  as  presiding  elder  of  Holly  Springs  District,  in  Blis- 
oaappL  In  1839  he  was  once  more  chosen  agent  for 
a  ooQ^e — this  time  for  Holly  Springs  University ;  but 
in  1840  he  again  returned  to  the  presiding  eldership, 
that  of  the  Memphis  District,  On  this  district  he  died 
in  1841.  Holland  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  useful 
servants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  his  day, 
and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  rank  foremost  among 
the  preachers  of  Tennessee.  —  Sprague,  A  mutis  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  vii,  662.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holland,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  divine, 
bom  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  in  1539,  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  His  broad  and  thorough  schol- 
sship  secured  him  the  regius  professorship  at  Oxford, 
and  in  this  station  **  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
1^  every  kind  of  desirable  attainment,  divine  or  human, 
that  he  was  esteemed  and  admired  not  only  in  our  sem- 
inaries of  learning  at  home,  but  also  in  the  universities 
abroad**  (Middleton,  Ar.  Biog,  ii,  373  sq. ;  compare  also 
Jocher,  Gtkkrt.  Lex,  ii,  1674).  He  died  March  17, 1612. 
Holland  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  labored  earnestly 
to  drive  from  Oxford  all  Papists  and  their  sympathizers, 
of  whom  it  had  not  a  few  at  this  early  date  of  Protes- 
tantism in  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of 
the  works  he  left,  and  these  were  few  indeed,  were  never 
printed.  ADibone  mentions  OraHo  Oxon,  (Oxford,  1599, 
4to)  and  Sermons  (ibid.  1601,  4to). 

Hollas,  David,  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bom  at  Wulkow,  near  Stargard,  in  1648.  He  studied 
at  Wittenbe^,  and  became  succesavely  pastor  of  PUt- 
zerkin,  near  Stargard,  in  1670,  co-rector  of  Stargard  in 
1680,  rector  and  preacher  of  Colberg,  and,  finally,  pro- 
vost and  pastor  of  Jakobshagen.  He  died  in  1713. 
Aside  from  minor  productions  on  different  subjects,  as 
soxDons,  etc.,  he  wrote  a  work  on  dogmatics  which  was 
kng  in  great  favor.  It  is  entitled  Examen  theolofficutn 
acroamaticttm  vanteruan  theologiam  tAefico-polemicam 
amgtleetens  (1707,  4to;  reprinted  in  1717,  1722,  1725, 
1735,  and  1741 ;  and,  with  additioiu  and  corrections,  by 
R.  Tetter  in  1750  and  1763).  The  popuhirity  enjoyed 
by  this  work  was  not  so  much  due  to  its  scientific  orig- 
iaaiity,  for  it  was  mainly  based  on  the  works  of  Gcr- 
haid,  Calov,  Scheizer,  etc,  as  to  its  convenient  arrange- 
meoty4he  dearaess  and  precision  of  its  definitions,  and 
the  careful  and  thorough  classification  of  its  contents. 


Another,  and  perhaps  still  more  powerfid  cause  of  its 
success  is  to  be  found  in  its  liberal  spirit,  coupled  with  un- 
impeachable orthodoxy.  Hollaz  occupies  the  first  place 
among  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  l»th  centmy.  He  sought  to 
find  a  medium  between  the  orthodox  scholastic  divin- 
ity and  the  wants  of  practical  religion,  and  endeavored 
to  reconcile  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  with  freedom  of 
thought.  See  Emesti,  Neue  TheoL  v,  185;  Walch,  Bihl. 
TheoL  i,  62 ;  Ersch  und  Gniber,  A  llg,  Encyklopadie ;  Her- 
zog,  Beai'Kncyklop.  \t,  240;  Hagenbach,  J/isf.  of  Doctr. 
ii,  263,  264,  339;  Gass,  Geschichte  d,  Dogmat.  ii,  495  sq.; 
Kurtz,  Church,  Hist,  ii,  245 ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  s, 
d,  Ref,  viii,  16  sq. ;  Doraer,  Getch,  d,  Dogmat.  p.  430  sq. 

Hollebeck,  Ewald,  a  Dutch  theologian,  bom  at 
Hamstede  in  1719,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Ley  den.  In  1762  he  was  called  to  his  alma  mater  as 
professor  of  theology.  He  is  especially  distinguished  in 
the  Church  of  Holland  by  his  revolutionarj'  efforts  in 
the  homiletical  field  of  theolog}'.  He  was  the  first  to 
condemn  the  old  method  of  making  a  sermon  an  exeget- 
ical  dissertation,  and  to  introduce  the  English  method 
of  preaching  to  the  edification  of  the  people.  He  set 
forth  his  views  in  De  optima  concionum  genere  (Leyden, 
1768;  much  enlarged,  1770,  8vo).  At  first  he  encoun- 
tered great  opposition ;  but,  as  he  bore  himself  calmly  in 
the  contest,  he  soon  got  the  better  of  h'la  opponents,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  his  popularity  at  the  university,  he  was 
elected  rector  in  1764.  He  died  Oct,  24, 1 796.— Schriickli, 
Kirchengesch,  s,  d.  Reform,  viii,  653  sq. ;  Walch,  Neuegt. 
Rel^fiotugeMch.  ii,411  sq. ;  Erhesti,  U.  Theolog.  Bibiioth.  i, 
230  sq.;  Adelung's  Jocher,  Gelehrt,  Lex,  ii,  2098;  Biog, 
Unit,  XX,  480. 

Holleahow,  Joiiaxn  vorf,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
bom  at  HoUeshow,  in  Bohemia,  in  1366,  was  educated 
at  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  must  violent  opponents  of 
Huss,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to 
his  execution.  This  explains  why  the  Hussites  after- 
wards (1420)  destroyed  the  monastery  to  which  IIoUcs- 
how  belonged.  He  died  in  1436.  A  list  of  his  works 
is  given  in  Adelung's  Jocher,  Gelehrt,  Lex.  ii,  2098.  (J. 
H.W.) 

HoUey,  Hobace,  LL.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1781 ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1803 ;  in  1805  was  minister  of  Greenfield 
Hill,  Fairfield,  and  in  1809  minister  of  Hollis  Street, 
Boston.  In  1818  he  became  the  president  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  which  oflice  he  re- 
tained until  1827.  He  died  on  a  voyage  to  New  York 
July  31, 1827.  He  had  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  published  several  occasional  sermons  and 
addresses.  See  Memoir  of  Dr,  JfoUey,  by  his  Widow ; 
North  A  merican  RecieWy  xxvii,  403 ;  Allibone,  Dictionn 
ary  of  A  uthort,  if866. 

Holllday,  Cii.vrles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
bom  in  Baltimore  Nov.  23, 1771,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1797,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1809.  lie  was 
made  presiding  elder  on  Salt  River  District  in  1813;  lo- 
cated in  1816 ;  was  again  presiduig  elder  on  Cumberland 
EHstrict,  Tennessee  Conference,  1817-21 ;  on  Green  River 
District,  Kentucky  Conference,  1821-25;  and  on  Wabash 
District,  Illinois  Conference,  1825-28.  At  the  General 
Conference  of  1828  he  was  appointed  Book  Agent  at  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  remained  eight  years.  After  this  he 
was  for  several  years  presiding  elder  in  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference. He  was  superannuated  in  1846,  and  died 
March  8, 1850.  Mr.  Holliday  was  a  "  clear,  sound,  and 
practical  preacher,**  a  deeply  pious  Christian,  and  amia- 
ble and  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life. — Minutes  of 
Conference$y  iv,  528 ;  Redfonl,  History  of  Methodism  in 
Kentucky,  ii,  95  sq.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hollingshead,  Willia3I,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  bom  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  8, 1748,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1770,  and  entered 
the  ministry  in  1772.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at 
Fairfield,  N.  J.    In  1783  he  accepted  a  call  from  a  church 
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in  Charieston,  S.  C.  In  1793  Fhrinceton  College  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  Jan.  26, 1817.  Ue 
published  several  sermons  (1789, 1794, 1805). — Spragoe, 
Annals  o/Amer.  Pulpit^  ii,  68. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  Sr.,  one  cf  the  early  benefactors 
of  Harvard  College,  was  bom  in  London  in  1659.  His 
father,  though  a  baptist,  was  a  member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Church  at  Pinner's  Hail,  and  he  followed  in  the 
some  relation.  HaWng  accumulated  a  fortune  in  trade, 
he  gave  large  sums  to  charity  and  to  advance  the  Bap- 
tist and  Independent  Churches.  Still  more  substantial 
marks  of  his  liberality  were  conferred  on  Har\'ard  Col- 
lege, Mass.,  in  which  he  founded  a  professorship  of  math- 
ematics and  one  of  theology,  and  endowed  scholarships 
for  poor  students,  enriched  the  library  and  the  cabinets, 
etc  He  died  in  London  in  1781.  See  Crosby,  Hist,  of 
the  Baptists^  iv,  229;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  the 
Dissenters^  ii,  414;  Christian  Examiner ^  vii,  64;  Skeats, 
Free  Churches  ofEf^landy  p.  823. 

Hollis,  ThomaB,  Jr.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1720,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature 
and  to  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  He  travelled  over  the  Continent  from 
1748  to  1750,  and  then  settled  down  on  his  estate  at 
Corsecombe,  Dorset.  It  is  said  that  half  of  his  large  for- 
tune was  given  away  for  benevolent  purposes.  Among 
his  benefactions  was  a  donation  of  books  to  the  library 
of  Harvard  College  to  the  value  of  ;€  1400  sterling.  He 
died  at  Corsecombe  in  1 774.  H  is  Memoirs  were  published 
in  1780,  in  two  splendid  qimrtos,  with  engra\*ing8.  Sec 
GentL  Mag,  vol.  Ixxiv;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  866. 

Hollister,  Theorem  O.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  1822  at  Sharon,  Conn.  He  was 
converted  in  early  life,  preached  under  the  presiding 
elder  in  the  state  of  New  York,  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
and  Joined  the  \Vl8consin  Conference  in  1853.  His  ap- 
pointments were :  Summit,  Fort  Atkinson,  Lake  Mills, 
Greenbush,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Fond  du  Lac  Station,  Fond 
du  Lac  District,  Oconomowoc,  Waukesha,  and  Hart  Prai- 
rie. "He  was  truly  a  laborer  in  God's  harvest,  zealously 
afl^cted  alwajm  in  every  gootl  thing,  serving  the  Lord 
most  emphatically  w^ith  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength."  He  died  at  Salem,  Wisconsin, 
March  13, 1869.  Hollister  was  a  self-Kiducated  man,  but 
good  native  talent,  a  logical  mind,  and  vivid  imagination 
atoned  for  his  earlier  deficiency,  and  he  ranked  among 
the  first  in  his  Conference.  See  Min,  A  mi.  Conf  1869, 
p.  225. 

Hollman,  Samuel  CifRisTiAS,  a  distinguished  Ge^ 
man  theologian,  bom  at  Stettin  Dec.  8,  1696,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  After  lecturing 
a  short  time  at  the  universities  of  Greifswald  and  Jena, 
he  returned  in  1728  to  Wittenberg,  and  was  made  ad- 
junct professor  of  philosophy  in  1724.  Two  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  an  extraordinary  professorship,  and 
in  1734  was  called  as  a  regular  professor  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gtittingon,  then  opening.  He  died  in  1787.  Holl- 
man devoted  his  time  mainly  to  philosophical  studies. 
He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  Wolfs  philosophy,  later 
an  admirer  of  it,  and  finally  became  an  Eclectic.  He 
wrote  text-books  in  metaph}Vics,  which  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  usetl  so  long  as  eclecticism  was  in  -vogue  in 
(fcrmany.  He  was  also  active  in  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  his  contemporaries  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  His  most  important  works  are:  De  stitpendo 
naturm  mysierio  anima  sibi  ipsi  itpiota  (Greifs.  and  Wit- 
tenb.  1722-24,  4to)  :—Commentaiio  philos.  de  harmonia 
inter  ammam  et  corpus  prtestabilita  (Wittenb.  1724, 4to) : 
—Apohyia  PrailecHonum  in  N.  T.  Grcec,  hahitarum  (ibid. 
1727,  4to)  i—Comm,  phU,  de  miraculis  et  genuinis  eorun- 
dem  criterOsj  etc  (Frankf.  and  Lpz.  1727,  4to) : — Instit, 
philoss,  (Wittenberg,  1727, 2  vols.  8vo)  '.—Ueberzeugender 
Vortrag  r.  GoU  w.  Schrifi  (ibid.  1788, 8vo,  and  often) : — 
Von  d,  menschU  Erkenntniss  u,  d,  Quell  der  Weltweisheit 
(ibid.  1787, 8vo) : — Instit.pneumatologue  et  theologim  nat- 
^is  (Gottingen,  1740, 8vo),  etc    A  list  of  his  works  is 


given  in  Jocher,  Geiehrt,  Lex.  Adelung's  Add.  ii,  2099  «q. 
See  Krug,  Philos,  Lex,  ii,  451  sq. 

Holm,  Peter,  Jr.,  a  Danish  divine,  bom  at  Moum, 
Norway,  June  6, 1706,  was  educated  at  the  university  at 
Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  lectured  at  his  alma  mater. 
In  1788  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, when,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  he 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  assisted  in  the  re\'i- 
sion  of  the  Danish  version  of  the  Bible  In  1746  he  was 
promoted  to  a  regular  professorship  of  theology.  He 
died  June  9, 1777.  His  writings,  which,  on  account  of 
his  excessive  labor  in  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  were  few 
in  number,  are  mainly  in  the  form  of  dissertations.  A 
list  of  them  may  be  found  in  Adelung's  Addenda  IL  to 
Jocher's  Gelehrt,  Lex,  p.  2102.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holm-TREE  (frplvoc  Hex")  occurs  only  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal stor)'  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The  passage  contains 
a  characteristic  play  on  the  names  of  the  two  trees  men- 
tioned by  the  elders  in  their  evidence.  That  on  the 
mastich  {trxivov  .  .  .  dyytkog  trxiffet  <ri)  will  be  noticed 
under  that  head.  See  Mastick.  That  on  the  holm- 
tree  (irpipop)  is :  "  The  angel  of  God  waiteth  with  the 
sword  to  cut  thee  in  two"  (Vva  vpioai  fft).  For  the  his- 
torical significance  of  these  puns,  sec  Su&vnna.  The 
TTpXvoQ  of  Theophrastus  {Hist,  Plant,  iii,  7,  §  3,  and  16, 
§  1,  and  elsewhere)  and  Dioscorides  (i,  144)  denotes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  the  0,uercus  cocc\fera,  or  the  Q,  psevdo- 
cocciferOj  which  is  perhaps  not  specifically  distinct  from 
the  first-mentioned  oak.  The  iUx  of  the  Koman  writers 
was  applied  both  to  the  holm-oak  (Querau  ilex),  and  to 
the  Q,  cocctferaj  or  kermes  oak.  See  Pliny  (.V.  H.  xvi, 
6).  For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  the  Transaction's  of  the^  Lvmcean  Society y  voL  xxiii, 
pt.  ii,  p.  381-887.— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Oak. 

Holxnan,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1777.  He  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Brown  University  in  1800,  and  grad- 
uated in  1803.  He  studied  theology  with  his  brother, 
the  late  Rev.  Nathan  llolman,  of  Attleborough,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  commenced  preaching  in  Doug- 
lass, Mass.,  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  . 
19, 1808.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  church  in  Doug- 
lass until  Aug.  17,  1842,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  impaired  health.  *'  In  1848  he  renewed 
his  labors  among  his  old  flocks,  and  continued  to  perfona 
the  duties  of  a  pastor  for  five  years.  Several  revivals  of 
religion  were  enjoyed  during  his  ministry,  as  the  resulta 
of  which  more  than  200  were  added  to  the  Church.  He 
died  Nov.  16, 1866.     See  Congreg,  Quarterly,  ix,  208. 

Holxnan,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  April  20, 1790,  near  Shelby\'ille,  Ky.,  then 
in  Virginia.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1812 ;  four  years 
later  he  entered  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  Limestone  Circuit.  In  1821  he  was  sent  to  the 
Newport  Circuit,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  to 
Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  state.  Here  he  built  up  s 
fine  society,  and  remained  four  years.  He  next  went 
to  Dan\nl]e  and  Harrodsbui^,  where  he  labored  with 
equal  seal  and  success.  After  serving  Lexington,  RusBel- 
ville,  and  Mt.  Stirling  in  succession,  he  was  appointed  to 
Louisville,  where  he  succeeded  in  building  the  Brook 
Street  Church.  He  remained  in  this  cit>'  ^  frani  lasS 
to  the  close  of  his  ministry,  except  t^*o  years,  serving 
all  the  churches  either  as  pastor  or  presiding  elder." 
During  the  war  he  separated  his  connection  with  the 
"  M.  E.  Church  South,"  and,  espousing  the  Federal  canse, 
"  accepted  a  post-chaplaincy,  to  the  ardaons  duties  of 
which  he  addressed  himself  with  a  faithfulness  that  wa» 
really  surprising — visiting  hospitals,  and  administering 
to  the  sick  and  dying  night  and  day."  He  died  Aug.  1, 
1867.  —  Bedford,  History  of  Methodism  in  Kenttick^  ti, 
374  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holmes,  Abiel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Dec  24, 1763,  was  educated 
at  Yale  College  (class  of  1788),  and  served  his  alnla  roa- 
ter  as  tutor  a  short  time.    He  became  pastor  in  Mid* 
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waj,  Gcoigii,  Nor.  1785,  and  Jan.  2&,  1792,  pastor  of  the 
Fust  Chmrch,  Cambridge,  Mass.  When  the  mcrease  of 
new  theological  opinions  caused  a  division  of  the  socie- 
ty^ he  retained  hia  connection  with  the  '*  orthodox"  por- 
tkn  of  the  parish.  A  colleague  having  been  settled 
with  him,  he  resigned  his  share  of  the  duties  Sept.  26, 
1831,  aud  passed  his  last  days  at  Cambridge.  He  died 
June  4, 1837. .  Dr.  Hohnes  was  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  of  several  other  well  known  as- 
sociatioo&  The  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1805.  He  published  Pro- 
ceediagt  of  a  Council  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev*  Abiel 
I/oimetf  at  Midway,  Georgia,  with  the  Pastoral  Address 
(1787)  v-Life  of  President  Stiles  (1798, 8vo) :— Memoir 
of  Stephtn  Pannenius,  of  Buda,  with  his  Latin  Poem 
tianslated ;  also  Memoir  of  the  Moheagan  Indians :  both 
poMished  in  voL  ix,  Mass.  Hist*  CoU,  (1804)  '.—Ameri- 
cm  Amtals  (1805,  2  vols.  8vo): — Biographical  Memoir 
ffthe  Rev,  John  Lothropp,  in  Mass,  HisL  ColL  vol.  i,  2d 
seneA'T-Ifistorical  Sketch  of  the  English  Trcmslations  of 
the  Bile  {ISlb)  '.^Memoir  of  the  French  Protestants  who 
tettUd  m  Chford,  Mass.,  in  1686,  printed  in  Mass.  Hist, 
ColL  voL  ii,  8d  series  (1826) : — Annals  of  America  from 
tie  Discovery  bg  Columbus  in  1492  to  the  Year  1826  (1829, 
2d  edit.  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  a  large  ninnber  of  occasional 
somoos  and  addresses. — Sprague,  ^  nna/f ,  ii,  240 ;  Allen, 
Amerkan  Biogroqthg ;  Duyckinck,  Cgclop,  of  A  merican 
Literature^  i,  511  sq.;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  I 
i,868;  i4Bimca»  M^monac,  1836,  p.  316. 

Holmes,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  bom  in , 
Hampshire  in  1749,  was  educated  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  became  succe^vely  rector  of  Staunton,  canon 
ofSalisbuiy,  and  finaUy  (1804)  dean  of  Winchester.  In 
1790  he  succeeded  Thomas  Warton  as  professor  of  po- 
eay  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1805.  Hohnes 
wrote  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body  deduct  from  the 
Rmrrtction  of  Christ  (Oxf.  1777, 4to)  .—On  the  Propk- 
(da  and  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  parallel 
Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1782, 
Oxt  1782, 8vo) : — ^Four  tracts  on  the  Principles  of  Re- 
%«•  as  a  Test  of  Divine  Authority;  on  the  Principles 
of  Redemption;  on  the  Angelical  Message  of  the  Virgin 
^ory ;  and  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  with  a  Dis- 
amne  on  Humility  (Oxf.  1788) ;  etc  But  his  principal 
varic  was  the  colUition  of  the  Septuagint.  '*  As  early  as 
IM  he  published  at  Oxford  proposals  for  a  ooUation  of 
an  the  known  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint— a  labor  which  had 
never  vet  been  nndertaken  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the 
vant  of  which  had  long  been  felt  among  Biblical  schol- 
ar. Dr.  Holmes's  undertaking  was  promoted  by  the 
<ldegat«s  of  the  Clarendon  Pr^  In  addition  to  the 
fearned  editor's  own  labors,  literary  men  were  engaged 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  Continent  for  the  business  of 
<iflation,  and  Dr.  Holmes  annuaUy  published  an  ac- 
«mrt  of  the  progress  which  was  made**  (Kitto).  The 
Iwk  of  Gen^esis,  successively  followed  by  the  other 
boob  of  the  Pentateuch,  making  together  one  foUo  vol- 
ume, with  one  title-pi^  and  one  general  preface,  was 
poblisbed  at  Oxford  in  1798.  From  this  preface  we 
leani  that  eleven  Greek  MSS.  in  uncial  letters,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  MSS.  in  cursive  writing  (contauung 
(either  the  whole  or  parta  of  the  Pentateuch),  were  col- 
lated for  this  edition,  of  which  the  text  was  a  copy  of 
iW Roman  edition  of  1587  [that  of  SixtusY] :  the  devi- 
*tioas  fnm  three  other  cardinal  editions  (the  Complu- 
tcniin,  the  Aldine,  and  Grabe's)  are  always  noted.  The 
<|Mattons  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers  are 
•WaUeged,  and  likewise  the  various  readings  of  the  an- 
cieatvanions  made  from  the  Septuagint.  "  The  plan  of 
^  edition  thus  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  what  had 
beau  already  applied  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach 
<o  the  oitidam  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  execn- 
^oCttiiaB  been  lughly  commended  as  displaying  un- 
fwnao  industry  and  apparently  great  accuracy."  It 
B  to  be  regretted  that  "•  the  learned  editor  died  in  the 
midat  of  thia  honoxable  labor*,  but  shortly  before  his 


death  he  had  published  the  book  of  Daniel,  both  accold- 
ing  to  the^pt.  version  and  that  of  Theodotion,  the  hit- 
ter only  hiding  been  printed  in  former  editions,  because 
the  translation  of  this  book  is  not  contained  in  the  com- 
mon MSS.,  and  was  unknow;i  till  it  was  printed  in  1772 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  cardinal  Chigi**  (Kitto).  The 
work  was  continued  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  B.D.,  and 
completed  on  the  original  plan.  The  title  of  the  work 
is  Veins  Testamentum  Gracum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus 
(Oxf.  1798-1804,  15  vols.  foL).  Tischendorf,  however, 
condemns  the  work  as  inaccurately  done  (Proleg,  to  ed. 
of  Sept.  1856,  p.  lii-lvi).  See  Chahners,  Biographical 
DicL ;  Bp.  Marsh,  Divinity  Lectures,  lect.  xii ;  Lowndes, 
Brit.  Lib.  p.  28,  29 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  870 ; 
Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibliographica,  i,  1520 ;  Kitto,  Cy- 
clop. ofBiU.  Lit.  ii,  318.    (J.  H.W.) 

Holmpatrlck,  Council  of,  held  at  Holmpatrick, 
an  island  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  in  1 148,  by  the 
advice  of  the  pope.  Innocent  II,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  the  pall  to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  CasheL  This  synod  was  attended  by  fifteen  bish- 
ops and  two  hundred  priests.  The  council  lasted  four 
days,  the  first  three  of  which  were  occupied  with  ques- 
tions concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church,  con- 
fining the  question  of  the  palls  to  the  last  day.  The 
result  was  a  formal  petition  to  pope  Eugenius  III  (who 
had  meanwhile  succeeded  Innocent),  which  Malachy 
O'Morgais,  a  former  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  com- 
missioned to  carry  to  Rome,  in  favor  of  the  grant. — 
Todd,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Church  in  Ireland,  p.  113;  Lan- 
don's  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  265,  266. 

Holocaust.    See  Sacrifice. 

Holofer^'nds,  or,  rather,  Olofernes  ('OXo^f pi'j/c), 
a  iierson  mentioned  only  in  the  Apocirpha  (Judith  ii,  4, 
etc).  The  name  occurs  twice  in  Cappadocian  history, 
as  borne  by  the  brother  of  Ariarathes  I  (RC.  cir.  350), 
and  afterwards  by  a  pretender  to  the  Cappadocian 
throne,  who  was  at  first  supported  and  afterwards  im- 
prisoned by  Demetrius  Sotcr  (B.C.  cir.  158).  The  ter- 
mination (T'lssapkemes,  etc.)  points  to  a  Persian  origin, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain. — iSmith.  See 
Volkmar,  Einkitung  tti  die  Apokryphen  (T«b.  1860-8), 
i,  179  sq.;  Gfiktz,  (Jeschichte  der  Juden,  iv,  455.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  the  book  of  Judith,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, "  king  of  Nineveh,"  having  resolved  to  "  avenge 
himself  on  all  the  earth,**  appointed  Holofemes  general 
of  the  expedition  intended  for  this  purpose,  consisting 
of  120,000  foot  and  12,000  horse.  Holofemes  marched 
westward  and  southward,  carrj'ing  devastation  every- 
where he  came,  destroying  harvests,  and  flocks,  and 
cities,  as  well  as  men,  old  ani  young;  making  even  the 
"cities  of  the  sea-coast,"  which  had  submitted  to  liim, 
feel  the  wc  ight  of  his  arm.  Having  reached  Esdrac  Ion, 
he  encamped  "  between  Geba  and  JSeythopolis"  a  whole 
month  to  collect  his  forces.  The  Jews,  however,  re- 
solved to  resist  him,  and  fortified  all  the  mountain  pass- 
es. Dissuaded  by  Achior, "  captain  of  the  sons  of  Am- 
mon,"  from  attacking  the  Jews,  he  resented  the  advice, 
and  delivered  Achior  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in  Be- 
thulia,  from  whom,  however,  he  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion. Holofemes  proceeded  against  Bethulia  (q.  v.), 
where  he  was  brought  to  l)ay ;  and,  instead  <if  cttacking 
it,  seized  upon  two  wells  on  which  the  city  depended 
for  water,  and  sat  down  before  it  to  take  it  by  siege. 
While  here  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  trc  achery  of  Judith, 
a  beautiful  Jewish  widow,  who  artfully  managed  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  who,  by  playing  the 
hypocrite,  secured  his  favor  and  confidence.  Having 
invited  her  to  a  banquet,  he  drank  freely,  and,  having 
fallen  asleep,  fell  beneath  the  arm  of  his  fair  guest,  who 
cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword,  and  escaped  with 
her  bloody  trophy  to  her  own  people  in  Bethulia.  The 
Jews  immediately  fell  on  their  enemies,  who,  finding 
their  general  dead  in  his  tent,  fled  in  confusion.  Such 
is  the  story.  Is  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is 
wholly  unhistoricaL — Kitto.    See  Judith. 
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Holomerians.    See  Spiritualism. 
Hoaon  (Heb.  Cholon%  y^^Tl  or  yVn,  *iik/y),  the 
name  of  one  or  two  places. 

1.  (Sept.  'HXiiiVf  'UXuv^  etc.;  Vulg.  IJolon^  OlonS) 
A  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51,  where 
it  is  mentioned  between  (ioshen  and  Giloh)  \  assign- 
ed to  the  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  15,  where  it  is  mention- 
ed between  Eshtemoa  and  Debir) ;  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (1  Chron.  vi,  58)  it  is  written  Hilen  (Heb.  Cki- 
len'j  "j^^H;  Sept.  NijXwv,  but  transposes  with  Jether; 
Vulg.  /felon),  De  Saulcy  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  village  Xtthhaiin,  on  the  hills  {Dead  Sea^  i,  453, 
451)  west  of  Bethlehem,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson 
(new  ed.  of  Resmrchts,  iii,  284),  at  the  bottom  of  wady 
el-Musurr,  on  lis  southern  side ;  but  this  is  not  in  the 
same  group  of  towns  with  the  others,  which  all  lie  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  mountain  district  (Keil,  Com' 
ment,  ad  loc.).  The  position  seems  rather  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Beit  A  mreh,  a  large  ruined  village  on  a  hill 
near  wady  el-KhulU,  north-west  of  Juttah,  on  the  road 
to  Hebron  (Robinson,  Researches^  ii,  629  and  note). 

2.  (Sept.  X€\wv,Vulg.  Ifeloiu)  A  city  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii,  21).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Afishor,  the 
level  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain  country")  east  of  Jordan,  and 
is  named  with  Jahazah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places; 
but  no  identitication  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does 
it  appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Numb,  xxxii  and  Josh, 
xiii.— Smith.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  as  Uoronaui  (q. 
v.). 

Holste  or  HolBteniuB,  Lucas,  bom  at  Hamburg 
in  1596,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  ancl 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  time.  Failing 
to  secure  a  professorship,  he  travelled  through  Italy, 
England,  and  other  countries,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  Jesuits 
Dupuy,  Peiresc,  and  other  learned  men  of  that  order, 
and  he  finally  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  consequence, 
he  said,  of  his  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
and  of  his  seeking  for  the  principle  of  unity  in  the 
Church ;  but  others  think  that  his  conversion  was 
wholly  due  to  his  association  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
his  desire  to  have  freer  access  to  the  libraries  of  France 
and  Italy;  and  some  even,  among  whom  is  Salmasius 
(see  MoUer,  Cimbr.  Lit,  iii,  323),  ascribe  it  to  his  severe 
poverty  and  great  ambition.  Soon  after  his  conversion 
his  friends  introduced  him  to  the  pope*s  nuncio,  cardinal 
Barberini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Rome  in  1527.  He  lived  with  the  cardinal,  and 
became  his  librarian.  Later,  he  was  promoted  canon  of 
Sl  Peter's,  and  finally  he  became  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
and  consultore  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  He 
was  sent  on  several  missions  to  Germany ;  among  oth- 
ers, to  Innspruck,  to  receive  the  abjuration  of  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting the  conversion  of  other  distinguished  Protestants 
to  Catholicism.  Holstcnius,  even  in  his  eminent  posi- 
tions in  the  Church  of  Rome,  retained  some  of  the  lib- 
eral principles  imbibed  as  a  Pn)testant,  and  they  often 
severely  provoked  his  Romish  friends.  Thus  hi  advo- 
cated earnestly,  but  in  vain,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  in  1639,  advishig  liberal  action  on  the 
part  of  his  own  Church.  In  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  also,  he  would  never  favor  any  stringency  against 
valuable  works  of  Protestants,  and  he  was  even  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  council  for  this  reason.  In  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Jansenbts  and  Molinists,  he  counselled 
pope  Alexander  VH  against  any  decision  likely  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  notwithstanding  his  relation  to 
them.  He  died  at  Rome  Feb.  2,  1661,  leaving  his  pa- 
tron, cardinal  Barberini,  his  universal  legatee.  Holste- 
nius,  with  much  application  and  a  great  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, lacked  perseverance.  He  was  apt  to  desert  one 
branch  of  study  suddenly  for  another;  thus  he  had 
collected  with  great  care  and  much  application  a  vast 
quantity  of  scarce  books  and  MSS.,  but  had  not  pro- 
^rressed  sufficiently  far  in  his  own  works  to  make  them 


of  much  value  in  their  unfinished  state.  Amon^  his 
published  works  are  the  following:  Porphyrii  liber  dt 
Vita  Pythagoray  etc  (Rom.  1630, 8vo ;  Cambr.  1655, 8vo), 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  a  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyrins,  considered  m  model 
of  learned  biography :  —  Demophilij  Denwcraiis,  H  Se- 
cundi  Veterum  PkUosophorum  Sentenlia  Morales  (Rome, 
1638, 8vo;  Leyden,  1639, 12mo):— Aoto  in  SaUuaiutm 
PhUosophum  de  Diis  et  Mundo  (Rome,  1638,  8vo)  : — 06- 
servationes  ad  ApoUanU  Rkodii  Argonautica  (Leyden, 
1641, 8 vo) : — A  rrianvs  de  IVno/ione,  with  a  Latin  vcrsian 
(Par.  1644,8vo) : — Adnotaiiones  in  Geographiam  Sacram 
Caroli  a  S.  Paulo^  Italiam  Antiquam  Cluveriij  et  The- 
saurum  Geographicum  OrteUi  (Rome,  1666, 8vo)  : — Xotes 
et  Castigatiortes  PosthumcB  m  Stepham  Byumtini  de  Crfh- 
ibuSf  edited  by  Ryckius: — Liber  Diumus  PontiJicun%  Ro- 
manorumj  a  collection  of  papal  acta  and  decrees.  He 
also  wrote  a  collection  of  the  rules  of  the  earlier  monas- 
tic orders,  published  after  his  death  (Rome,  1G61 ;  later 
at  Paris;  and,  lastly,  much  enlarged,  Augsburg;,  1759,  6 
vols.  foL),  which  is  considered  as  among  the  most  valua- 
ble of  his  writings;  he  also  edited  in  h'ls  lifetime  the 
Antiquities  of  Praneste, by  Snares.  Many  of  liifi  Latin 
letters  have  also  been  published  in  the  Collectio  liomana 
veterum  aliquot  histor,  eccles.  monumentorum,  etc.  See 
Wilkens,  J^eben  d,  gelehrten  Luca  IloUtenii  (Hamb.  1723, 
8vo);  English  Cyclop,;  Herzog,  Real-Ler,  vi,  241  eq. ; 
Mosheim,  Eccles.  Ilistor,  vol  iii  (see  Index);  Gieseler, 
Church  Hist,  iii,  185,  note;  Schrockh,  Kirckenffesckickte 
s,  d.  Reform,  vii,  76 ;  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog,  Gener.  xxv,  4 
sq. ;  Dupin,  Biblioth,  Eccles,  (I7th  century).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Holstein.    See  Schleswig-Holsteix. 

Holy.    See  IIouness. 

HOLY  OF  Holies.    See  Taberxacle  ;  Temple, 

HOLY,  HOLY,  HOLY.    See  Trisagion. 

Holy  Alliance,  a  compact  formed  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  1815,  fur 
the  humane  and  liberal  administration  of  their  govern- 
ments. See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadiey  v,  669 ;  Wing's 
Hase,  Ch,  Hist,  (see  Index) ;  Hurst's  Hagcnbach,  IIi*f, 
Christ,  Church  in  18/A  and  Idfh  Cent,  ii,  842  sq. ;  and  the 
references  in  Poole's  /mfer,  8«  v.     See  Alli.v>'ck,  Holt. 

Holy  Ark.    See  Ark,  3. 

Holy  Ashes  are  called,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Prutesttant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  ashes  used  at  the  old  ceremonial 
in  Lent — Eadie,  Eccles,  Cyclop,  p.  812.     See  Lknt. 

Holy  Bible.    See  Bible. 

Holy-Bread  Skep  or  Maund  is  calle<1,  in  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  Churches,  the  basket  used  for  the 
eulogia  (q.  v.). — \Valcott,  Sac,  A  rckaoL  p.  312. 

Holy  Candle,  Blessing  with  tii^  Bishops  Lat- 
imer and  Tyndale  say  that  in  their  day  "  dying  persona 
committed  their  souls  to  the  holy  candle,  and  that  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  was  made  over  the  dead  with  it,  *  there- 
by to  be  discharged  of  the  burden  of  sin,  or  to  drive 

away  devils,  or  to  put  away  dreams  and  phantasies.* " 

Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchceol.  p.  313.     Compare  the  use  of  ta- 
pers (holy  candles)  at  Cand/emas,    See  Candle. 

Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  "congregation  of 
faithful  men  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world." 
Some  persons  speak  of  this  Church  as  if  it  were  a  visi- 
ble community,  comprising  all  Christians  as  its  mem- 
bers, as  having  existed  from  the  earliest  days,  and  as 
retaining  the  same  authority  which  it  formerly  had  to 
frame  and  promulgate  decrees.  The  opponents  of  such 
views  maintain  that  no  proof  can  be  offered  *'  that  there 
is  or  ever  was  any  one  community  on  earth  recognised, 
or  having  any  claim  to  be  recognised  as  the  universal 
Church,  bearing  rule  over  and  comprehending  all  partic- 
ular churches.  They  further  allege  that  no  accredited 
organ  exists  empowered  to  pronounce  its  decrees,  nor 
any  registry  of  those  decrees.  They  consider,  therefore 
that  the  (jatbolic  Church  b  an  invisible  community 
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(bMuae  iU  Head  is  so)  in  iueir  and  regarded  *e  a  * 

■hnniiHtitu te  each  aepanue  put. — Eden.    See  Cuubch. 

Holy  City.     Sec  Jiki-salkm. 

Holy  Coat  or  Treves,  k  relic  pceurred  with  great 
nnmce  in  tbe  cathednl  of  Tievea,  in  the  lou  ' 
pan  of  Ffance,  and  esteemed  as  one  of  the  greiteM  1 
Dm  of  that  city.     Tbe  prieHa  claim  that  it  wu  th« 


Tbs  "Holy  Coat"  of  Trevea. 

(elics  ntn  concealed  from  the  Xonnana  in  the  9lh  ceii- 
Inrj  in  oypta,  but  tbo  holy  coal  vai  lediacovered  in 
1196.  It  was  solemnly  exbiliiled  again  to  the  public 
in  1J12.  Uuliiludes  flocked  to  sec  and  venerate  it,  and 
Leo  X  aiqioinled  an  eihiiiition  of  it  every  sei-«n  ycani. 
The  Reformation  and  ware  prevented  the  regular  ab- 
Ktvance  of  thia  gnnt  religious  festival,  but  it  waa  cel- 
dnted  in  1810.  and  was  attended  by  b  concoune  of 
mace  than  225,000  penons,  and  in  ISM  by  still  greater 
mdtituda.    Miracoloas  cureswere  confidently  aaserted 
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leaction  which  it  pnidaced,  leading  to  tne  seceniun  oi 
Kong^  and  the  German  CatfaoUcs  from  the  Cbatth  of 
RoQW.  See  Gitrlemeiatcr  and  Sybel,  Drr  heiL  Rodf  EU 
Trio-  {IW5).— Chambers,  Cfdopadiu,  a.  v. 

BOljr  Cto*a.    See  Caoea. 

Holy-CiO«a-Day.  See  Cross,  Exaltation  of 
tUe,  toL  ii,  p.  581. 

HOLT  CBOSS,  Obdek  of.    See  Crou,  Holt,  Ob- 

Soly  Day,  a  day  set  apart  by  certain  churches  foi 
the  cranmemoration  of  some  ulnt  or  some  remarkable 
(articular  in  tbe  life  of  Christ.  It  ba*  been  a  queation  agi- 
tated b}'  divines  whetber  it  be  proper  to  appoint  or  keep 
my  hdy  days  (the  Sabbath  excepted).  Tbe  sdvocatei 
far  holy  days  taippoae  that  they  have  ■  tendency  to  im- 
jaas  tbe  minds  of  the  people  with  a  greater  sense  of 
nSgion ;  that  if  the  acquisitions  and  victories  of  men 
he  celebialed  with  the  highest  joy,  bow  much  more 
those  events  which  relate  to  the  lalvalion  of  man,  such 
*■  the  birth,  death,  and  recunection  of  Christ,  etc  On 
the  other  side,  it  ia  obaerred  that,  if  holy  daye  had  been 
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nmler  tbe  present  dispensation,  Jeans  Christ 
would  have  said  something  respecting  them,  whereas 
he  was  rilent  (Ixiut  Ibem ;  that  it  is  bringing  us  again 
into  that  bondage  to  ceremonial  Uwe  from  which  Christ 
freed  us;  that  it  a  a  tacit  reflection  on  tbe  Head  of  the 
Church  in  not  appointing  them ;  that  such  days,  on  the 
whole,  are  more  pernicious  than  useful  to  society,  as  they 
open  ■  door  for  indolence  and  protaneness ;  yea,  that 

ScripI4ire  tqicaks  against  such  days  (GaL  iv,  9-11). 

Buck.     See  Feasts;  Festivals. 

Holy  Family  is  the  general  tille,in  the  language  - 
of  art,  of  the  various  representations  of  the  doiDeetic  life 
of  tbe  Virgin  Mary  and  (he  infant  Jesus  and  his  at- 
,  lendanls.  "In  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Age*,  when 
,  the  object  in  view  was  to  excite  devotion,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  were  usually  the  only  petnjns  represented.  At  ■ 
later  period,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  St.  Anna  (the  mother  of 
the  Virgin),  and  John  tbe  Baptist  were  included.  Some 
of  the  old  German  painters  have  adde<l  the  twelve  apos- 
tles as  children  and  playfellows  of  the  infant  Christ,  as 
well  as  their  mothers,  as  stifed  in  the  legends.  The 
Italian  schoot,  with  iu  fine  feeling  for  composition,  was 
the  first  to  recognise  bow  many  figures  the  group  must 
comprise  if  the  interest  is  to  remain  undivided  and 
be  concentrated  on  one  figure,  whether  that  figure  be 
the  Madonna  or  the  Child.  Two  masters  are  pre-emi- 
nent in  tGis  species  of  representation — Ijconardo  da  Vinci 
and  Raphael"  (Chambers).  Mrs.  Jameson  [Lfgrndt  of 
rile  Jfad(nifia,p.252sq.)  ako  insists  on  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  domestic  and  the  devotional  treatment. 
The  latter,  she  says,  is  a  group  in  which  the  sacred  per- 
sonages are  placed  in  direct  relation  to  the  worshippers, 
and  their  supentatunl  character  is  paramount  to  every 
other.  The  former,  a  group  ofthe  Holy  Family  so  called, 
in  which  the  pownages  are  placed  in  direct  relation  to 
each  other  by  some  link  of  action  or  sentiment  which 
e^iprcseee  the  family  connection  between  them,  or  by 
some  action  which  liasadramatic  rather  than  a  religious 
tigiiiAcance. 

Holy  Fatber  I.  "  The  first  person  of  the  Trinity 
was  represented  as  in  Daniel's  vision,  vii,  9,  and  vested 
in  a  cope,  and  wearing  a  tiara.  It  waa  contrary  to  our 
Lord's  tiectaration  (John  vi,  46),  and  indefendble." — 
Walcolt,  Sae.Ardiaol.f.Zi'i.  II.  A  title  of  the  pope 
(q.v,). 

Holy  Fire,  a  ceremony  in  the  Romish  Church,  ob- 
served on  Holy  Raturday  (q.  v.)  of  Easter,  with  espedal 
pomp  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  himself  is  in  attendance. 
A  light  is  kindled  by  sparks  stmck  Iium  a  Hint,  to  com- 
memorate Christ — according  to  the  Missal— as  the  great 
comer-atone.  This  light  is  hailed  by  kneeling  eccleu- 
astics  saying  "  Light  of  Cbrisf  {Lumen  ChriHi),  all  the 
lights  in  the  chapel  having  been  previously  extinguish- 
ed, to  be  rekindled  st  the  new  fire.  In  Ihe  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  Easter  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  the  Holy  Fire  is  claimed  to  be  mirac- 
ulous. "  The  Greek  and  Armenian  clergy  combine  on 
this  acca«on,  and  amidst  processions,  solemnities,  an 
excited  multitude,  and  scenes  disgraceful  not  only  to  the 
name  of  religion,  but  to  human  nature,  the  expected 
Gre  makes  its  appearance  from  within  an  apartment  in 
which  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  biabop  have  lacked 
themselves."— Chambers,  Cgdaji.  x,  565. 

Holy  Font,  the  vessel  containing  the  baptismal 
water.     See  Fost. 

Holy  PridayB.  Fridays  in  Ember-weeks  (q.  v.). — 
Walcott,  Sae.  A  rdiaol.  p.  312.     See  Fridat. 

Holy  OatM.     See  Jl-bilee  (Rouan  CATnouc). 

Holy  Obost  (irviijfia  uyiav),  tbe  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  proceeding  from  tbe  Esther  and  the  Son, 
and  equal  with  them  in  power  and  glory  (see  Tth  Art. 
of  Religion,  Church  of  England,  and  IVlh  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church).  For  tbe  significations  of  the  orig- 
inal words  rendered  in  the  English  veinon  by  "Sinrit,' 
"Holy  Spirit,"  "Holy  Ghost," see  Sfibct.    The  Scrip 
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tures  teach,  and  the  Church  maintains,  I.  the  Proces- 
sion; II.  the  Personality;  and,  III.  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  see 
Spirit,  Holt;  Paracletb;  Witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, 

I.  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — The  orthodox  doc- 
trine is,  that  as  Christ  is  God  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so 
the  Holy  Ghoet  is  God  by  an  eternal  procession.  He 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son.  "  When 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me""  (John  xv,  26).  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son : 
he  is  sent  by  the  Father,  he  is  sent  by  the  Son.  The 
Father  is  never  sent  by  the  Son,  but  the  Father  sendeth 
the  Son ;  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  is  ever  sent  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  is  sent  by  both.  The  Nicene 
Creed  teaches,  "And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 
is  worshipped  and  gbriiicd.**  The  Athanasian  Creed, 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  nei- 
ther made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding.^'' 
The  article  of  the  Church  of  En^and  says,  "  The  Holy 
Ghoet,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  very  and  eternal  God."  The  term  spiration  was 
introduced  by  the  Latin  Church  to  denote  the  manner 
of  the  procession.  When  our  Lord  imparted  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  his  disciples,  *^  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said. 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  (John  xx,  22). 

During  the  first  three  centuries  there  was  nothing 
decided  by  ecclesiastical  authority  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Nicene  Creed  (A.D.  825)  declared  only  that "  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father"  {Ik  roi)  Jlarpbc  U- 
TToptvofjuvov),  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally  adhered 
to  this  view :  so  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  others.  Epiphanius  added  to  the  for- 
mula, h  rov  Ilarpbg  iicfropivSfjuvov,  the  explanatory 
clause,  Ik  rov  Xiov  Xa/Jifidvov  (John  xvi,  15).  John  of 
Damascus  represents  the  Spirit  as  proceeding  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  as  Novatian  had  done  before 
him,  relj-ing  on  John  xv,  26.  With  this  modification, 
the  formula  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  381),  and  appended  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  re- 
tained in  the  Greek  Church. 

"  But  there  were  many  in  the  lAitin  Church  who  main- 
tained that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Father  only,  but  also  from  the  Son,  They  appealed  to 
John  xvi,  13,  and  to  the  texts  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  the  Spirit  -o/*  Christy  e.  g.  Rom.  viii,  9  sq.  To 
this  doctrine  the  Greeks  were  for  the  most  part  opposed. 
It  prevailed,  however,  more  and  more  in  the  Latin 
Church ;  and  when,  in  the  fifth  and  sLxth  centuries,  the 
Arians,  who  then  prevailed  very  much  in  Spain,  urged 
it  as  an  argument  against  the  equality  of  Christ  with 
the  Father,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Fa- 
ther only,  and  not  from  the  Son,  the  Catholic  churches 
of  that  region  began  to  hold  more  decidedly  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeded/rom  both  (ab  utroque),  and  to  in- 
sert the  adjunct  Filioque  after  Poire  in  the  Symbolum 
Niccmo-Constantinopolitanum,  In  this  the  churches  of 
Spain  were  followed,  first  by  those  of  France,  and  at  a 
later  period  by  nearly  all  the  Western  churches.  But 
as  the  Eastern  Church  stUl  adhered  substantially  to  the 
more  ancient  formula,  it  accused  the  Western  Church 
of  falsifj-ing  the  Nicene  symbol;  and  thus  at  different 
periods,  and  especially  in  the  7th  and  9th  centuries,  vio- 
lent controversies  arose  between  them"  (Knapp,  Theolo- 
^,  §  43;  Hey,  Lectures  on  Divinity j  voL  i).  The  true 
causes  of  these  dissensions  were,  however,  very  different 
from  those  which  were  alleged,  and  less  animated,  it 
seems,  by  zeal  for  the  truth  than  by  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousies of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  bishops.  But,  how- 
ever uncertain  the  reason  that  provoked  these  dilutes, 
"^ey  terminated  in  the  Uth  century  in  an  entire  separa- 


tion of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  contiirain^ 
to  the  present  time.  The  addition  of  the  vtoT^^fiUoque 
to  the  creed  of  the  Western  Church  first  appears  in  the 
acts  of  the  S^-nod  of  Braga  (A.D.  412),  and  in  the  third 
Coundl  of  Toledo  (A.D.  689).  See  Procter,  On  Coiwww 
Prayer  J  p.  234;  Harvey,  History  of  the  Three  Creeds,  p. 
452 ;  and  the  article  Fiuoque. 

The  scriptural  argument  for  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  thus  stated  by  bishop  Pearson :  ^  Now 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  Father, 
is  delivered  expressly  in  relation  to  the  Son,  and  is  con- 
tained virtually  in  the  Scriptures.     1.  It  is  expressly 
said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
as  our  Saviour  testifieth, '  A\lien  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom*  I  will  send  unto  you  frt>m  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me'  (John  xv,  26).    This  is  also  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  asserted ;  for  inasmuch  as  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit  are  the  same  God,  and,  being  thus 
the  same  in  the  unity  of  the  nature  of  Crod,  are  yet  dis- 
tinct in  the  personality,  one  of  them  must  have  the 
same  nature  from  the  other;  and  because  the  Father 
hath  already  been  shown  to  have  it  from  none,  it  foUow- 
eth  that  the  Spirit  hath  it  from  him.    2.  Though  it  be 
not  expressly  spoken  in  the  Scripture  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  the 
substance  of  the  same  truth  is  virtuaUy  contained  there ; 
because  those  very  expressions  which  are  spoken  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  rdarion  to  the  Father,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  are  also  spoken 
of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Son,  thcrefcve 
there  must  be  the  same  reason  presupposed  in  reference 
to  the  Son  which  is  expressed  in  refer^ce  to  the  Fa- 
ther.   Because  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
therefore  it  is  callc<l  *  the  Spirit  of  God,*  and  *  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father.'     *  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you'  (Matt,  x,  20). 
For  by  the  language  of  the  apostle,  *  the  Spirit  of  God' 
is  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  saying,  *  The  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  we 
have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit 
which  is  of  God'  (1  Cor.  ii,  11, 12).    Now  the  same  Spir- 
it is  also  called  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Son :'  for  *  because  we 
are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
our  hearts'  (GaL  iv,  6).     *  The  Spirit  of  Christ  ^  *  Now 
if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  ia  none  of 
hb'  (Rom.  viii,  9) ;  *  E\'en  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
was  in  the  prophets'  (1  Pet  i,  1 1).    *  The  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  as  the  apostle  speaks :  *  I  know  that  this  shall 
turn  to  my  salvation  through  your  prayer,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ'  (PhiL  i,  19).    If,  then, 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  called  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Father'  be- 
cause he  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  it  followeth  that, 
being  called  also  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,'  he  proceedeth 
also  from  the  Son.    Again :  because  the  Iloly  Ghost 
proceedeth  ftx)m  the  Father,  he  is  therefore  sent  by  the 
F^er,  as  from  him  who  hath,  by  the  original  C(»nmu- 
nication,  a  right  of  mission ;  as, '  the  Comforter,  which 
is  the  lioly  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send'  (John 
xiv,  26).    But  the  same  Spirit  which  b  sent  by  the  Fa- 
ther, is  also  sent  by  the  Son,  as  he  saith,  *  When  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you.'    There- 
fore the  Son  hath  the  same  right  of  mission  with  the 
Father,  and  consequently  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
communicated  the  same  essence.    The  Father  is  never 
sent  by  the  Son,  because  he  received  not  the  Godhead 
from  him ;  but  the  Father  sendeth  the  Son,  because  he 
communicated  the  Godhead  to  him :  in  the  same  man- 
ner, neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  is  ever  sent  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  because  neither  of  them  received  the  divine 
nature  from  the  Spirit;  but  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son  send  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  divine  naturei 
common  to  the  Father  and  tiie  Son,  was  communicated 
by  them  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    As,  therefore,  the 
Scriptures  declare  expresdy  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  so  do  they  also  virtually  teach  that  hft 
proceedeth  from  the  Son"  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed). 
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IL  Pkbsonauty  of  the  Jloig  Ghost.  —  1.  D^JiniiioH 
and  ffutory  o/tAe  Doctrine. — K person  is  "a  thinking, 
iotdligent  beio^  that  has  reason  and  reflection;"  "a 
siogttlir,  subsistent,  intellectual  being ;'^  "an  intelligent 
igeot"    Ai  personality  implies  thought,  reason,  retlec- 
tioo,  tod  an  individual  existence,  distinct  from  that  of 
other  beings,  when  we  speak  of  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Gbost  we  mean  his  distinct  and  individual  exist- 
ence as  an  intelligent  and  reflecting  being.    He  is  rep- 
leaented  throughout  the  Scriptures  as  a  personal  agent, 
and  the  earlier  Christian  writers  so  speak  of  him,  though 
vithout  any  aim  at  dogmatic  predsion.     It  is  the  habit 
of  some  vrtterB,  opposed  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  to  as- 
vxi  that  not  only  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
not  precisely  defined  in  that  early  period,  but  that  it  was 
utoi  received.    **  On  the  contrary,  the  thorough  investi- 
gations of  recent  times  show  pUinly  that  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  fathers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Monarchians, 
aod  perhaps  Lactantius,  agreed  in  the  two  fundamental 
points  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sole  agent  in  the  appli- 
catioQ  of  redemption,  is  a  supernatural  divine  being, 
aod  that  he  is  an  independent  person ;  closely  allied  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  hypostatically  different 
hm  them  both*'  (SchafT,  CA.  History,  i,  §  80).    The  first 
positive  and  dogmatic  demcd  of  the  persouidity  and  de- 
ity of  the  Holy  Ghost  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
knm,  who  applied  the  doctrine  of  subordination  here, 
and  placed  the  same  distance  between  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  as  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.     According 
to  him,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  the  first  of  created  be- 
u^  toought  into  existence  by  the  Son  as  the  organ  of 
the  Father.    Later  anti-Trinitarians  represent  the  Holy 
Spirit  amply  as  an  operation  of  the  divine  mind,  as  the 
"exerted  energy  of  God,**  or  as  an  attribute  only  of  the 
dirine  activity. 

1  Proof  of  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit.—''  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  not  only  as 
different  from  the  Father  and  Son,  and  not  only  as  the 
personification  of  some  attribute  of  God,  or  of  some  ef- 
fect which  he  has  produced,  bat  as  a  literal  person  (see 
Seml^,  Disp.  Spiritum  Sanctum  rede  describi personam). 
The  proof  of  this  is  thus  made  out  from  the  following 
texts:  (I.)  From  the  texts  John  xiv,  16, 17,  26;  xv,  26. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  called  vapaieXfiTOQy  not  com- 
former,  advocate,  nor  merely  teacher,  as  Emesti  renders 
it,  bat  kdper,  assistant,  counsellor,  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  by  Philo,  when  he  883^3,  God  needs  no  vapakkriTo^ 
(monitor).  Of  the  Paracletus,  Christ  says  that  the  Fa- 
ther viB  send  him  in  his  (Christ's)  name  (L  e.  in  his 
place)  to  instruct  his  disciples.  To  these  three  subjects 
Nisilar  personal  predicates  are  here  equally  applied,  and 
the  Paracletus  is  not  designated  by  the  abstract  word 
oMxUiitmj  but  by  the  concrete  auxiliator;  so  that  we 
have  the  Father  who  sent  him,  the  Son  in  whose  place 
he  oomes,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  sent.  His  ofilce 
is  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  teaching  and  sav- 
ing OKn  which  Christ  commenced,  and  to  be  to  the  dis- 
opJes  of  Christ  what  Christ  himself  was  while  he  con- 
tinoed  upon  the  earth.  John  xv,  26,  When  the  Para- 
detss  ihaU  come,  whom  I  vnll  send  to  you  from  the  Fa- 
thtr  (I  mean  the  Spirit — L  e.  teacher — of  truth,  who 
fnobtdsfrom  th$  Father),  he  will  instruct  you  further 
»  my  reHyion ;  where  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
pbnse  iKKOptvioOai  xapd  TlarpoQ  means  to  be  sent  or 
ammiMtioned  by  the  Father.  (2.)  1  Cor.  xii,  4-11,  There 
ore  tarioMS  ff(fts  (xapiiTftara),  but  there  is  one  and  the 
«n>e  Spirit  (ro  airrb  nvtvfia),from  whom  they  all  pro- 
ffoL  Here  the  xapifTiiaTa  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  author  of  them.  In  verse  5 
this  same  person  is  distinguished  from  Christ  (o  Kv- 
(Moc),  and  in  ver.  6  fVom  6  Qioq.  In  ver.  11  it  is  said 
off  these  (various  gifts)  worketh  one  and  the  self-same 
Spirit,  who  imparteth  to  every  man  his  own,  as  he  will 
(cadwc  fiovktrai).  (3.)  Those  texts  in  which  such  at- 
tributes and  works  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
can  be  predicated  of  no  other  than  a  personal  subject. 
In  John  xvi,  13  sq.,  he  is  said  to  'speak,'  to  'hear,'  to 


'Uke,'  etc  So  in  1  Cor.  ii,  10,  God  hath  revealed  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  to  us  by  his  Spirit  (the  wapa- 
kKtito^  before  mentioned,  who  was  sent  to  give  us  this 
more  perfect  instruction).  And  this  Spirit  searches 
(Iptvvg.)  all  things,  even  the  most  secret  divine  purposes 
{fidOij  Qiov ;  comp.  Rom«  xi,  33  sq.) ;  in  his  instruction, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  confide.  The  expressions,  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaks,  sends  any  one,  appoints  any  one  for 
a  particular  purpose,  and  others,  which  occur  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Acts  and  elsewhere,  show  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  understood  by  the  early  CJhristians  to  be  a 
personal  agent  (Acts  xiii,  2,  4;  xx,  28;  xxi,  11  sq.). 
(4.)  The  formula  of  baptism.  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  and  other 
similar  texts,  such  as  2  Cor.  xiii,  14,  where  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  mentioned  in  distinction  (ver.  85), 
may  now  be  used  in  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  since  the  other  texts  upon  which  the  meaning 
of  these  depends  have  already  been  cited#  From  all 
these  texts,  taken  together,  we  may  form  the  following 
result:  The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  a 
personal  subject,  and,  as  such,  is  distinguished  firom  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  In  relation  to  the  human  race,  he 
is  described  as  sent  and  commissioned  by  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  as  occupying  the  place  which  Christ,* 
who  preceded  him,  held.  In  this  respect  he  depends  (to 
epeak  after  the  manner  of  men)  upon  the  Father  (John 
xiv,  10)  and  upon  the  Son  (John  xiv,  16,  26;  also  xvi, 
14,  Ik  rev  ifiov  Xii^trai) ;  and  in  this  sense  he  proceeds 
from  them  both,  or  is  sent  by  them  both.  This  may 
be  expressed  more  Uterally  as  follows :  The  great  work 
of  converting,  sanctifying,  and  saving  men,  which  the 
Father  commenced  through  the  Son,  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  Fatlier  and  Son,  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'*  The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  fluently  say  that  the 
imaginative  Orientalists  were  accustomed  to  represent 
many  things  as  personal  subjects,  and  to  introduce  them 
as  speaking  and  acting,  which,  however,  they  themselves 
did  not  consider  as  persons,  and  did  not  intend  to  have 
so  considered  by  others;  and  to  this  Oriental  usage 
they  think  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  might  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  have  conformed.  But,  whenever  Christ 
and  his  apostles  spoke  in  figurative  language,  they  al- 
ways showed,  by  the  explsdiations  which  they  gave, 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  literally.  But 
they  have  given  no  such  explanation  of  the  language 
which  they  employ  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
therefore  fairly  conclude  that  they  intended  that  their 
Unguage  should  be  understood  UteraUy,  otherwise  they 
would  have  led  their  readers  and  hearers  into  error,  and 
the  more  so  as  they  well  knew  that  their  readers  and 
hearers  were  accustomed  to  personifications"  (Knapp, 
Theology,  §  39). 

The  scriptiural  argument  is  thus  logically  developed 
by  Watson.  "  1.  The  mode  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  sacred  Trinity  proves  his  personality. 
He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  either.  To  say  that  an  attribute  proceeds 
and  comes  forth  would  be  a  gross  absurdity.  2.  Many 
passages  of  Scripture  would  be  wholly  unintelligible, 
and  even  absurd,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  is  allowed  to 
be  a  person.  For  as  those  who  take  the  phrase  as  as- 
cribing no  more  than  a  figurative  personality'  to  an  at- 
tribote,  make  that  attribute  to  be  the  energy  or  power 
of  God,  they  reduce  such  passages  as  the  following  to 
utter  unmeaningness :  'God  anointed  Jesus  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;'  that  is,  with  the  power 
of  God  and  with  power.  '  That  ye  may  aboimd  in  hope 
through  the  pow^r  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  that  is,  through 
the  power  of  power.  '  In  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power ;'  that  is,  in  demonstration  of  power  and 
of  power.  3.  Personification  of  any  kind  is,  in  some 
passages  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of,  impos- 
sible. The  reality  which  thb  figure  of  speech  is  said  to 
present  to  us  is  either  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or 
else. the  doctrine  of  the  GospeL  Let  this  theory,  then, 
be  tried  upon  the  following  passages:  'He  shall  not 
speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that 
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shall  he  speak.'  What  attribute  of  God  can  here  be 
personiHed  ?  And  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  be  ar- 
rayed with  personal  attributes,  where  is  there  an  in- 
stance of  so  monstrous  a  prosopopoeia  as  this  passage 
would  exhibit?  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  not  speaking 

*  of  himself/  but  speaking  *  whatsoever  he  shall  hear!' 
*The  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us.'  What  attri- 
bute is  capable  of  interceding,  or  how  can  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  intercede?  Personification,  too,  is  the 
language  of  poetry,  and  takes  place  naturally  only  in 
excited  and  elevated  discourse ;  but  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  a  personification,  we  find  it  in  the  ordinary  and  cool 
strain  of  mere  narration  and  argumentative  discourse  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  most  incidental  conver- 
sations. *  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye 
believetl?  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.'  How  impossible  is  it  here 
to  extort,  by  any  process  whatever,  even  the  shadow  of 
a  personification  of  either  any  attribute  of  God,  or  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel!  So  again:  *The  Spirit  said 
unto  Philip,  Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.' 
Could  it  be  any  attribute  of  God  which  said  this,  or 
could  it  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel?  Finally,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person,  and  not  an  attribute,  is 
proved  by  the  use  of  masculine  pronouns  and  relatives 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connection  yriih 
the  neuter  noun  Ilvev/ia,  Spiriiy  and  also  by  many  dis- 
tinct personal  acts  being  ascribed  to  him,  as  *  to  come,' 

*  to  go,'  *  to  be  sent,'  *  to  teach,'  *  to  guide,'  *  to  comfort,' 

*  to  make  intercession,'  *  to  bear  witness,'  *  to  give  gifts,' 

*  dividing  them  to  every  man  as  he  tt?ttf,'  *  to  be  vexed,' 
'grieved,'  and  'quenched.'  These  caiuiot  be  applied  to 
the  mere  fiction  of  a  person,  and  they  therefore  estab- 
lish the  Spirit's  true  personality"  (Watson,  Theological 
Institutes^  i,  637  sq.). 

HI.  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.—!.  The  same  argu- 
ments that  prove  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  go 
also,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  estAblish  his  divinity.  The 
direct  scriptural  argument  may  be  thus  summed  up :  (a.) 
Names  proper  only  to  the  Most  High  God  are  ascribed 
to  him ;  as  Jehovah  (Acts  xxviii,25,  with  Isa.  vi,  9 ;  and 
Heb.  iii,  7, 9,  with  Exod.  xni,  7 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  81, 34 ;  Heb. 
x,  15, 16),  God  (Acts  v,  3,  4),  Lord  (2  Cot.  iii,  17, 19). 
"The  Lord,  the  Spirit."  (6.)  Attributes  proper  only  to 
the  Most  High  God  are  ascribed  to  him ;  as  omniscience 
(1  Cor.  ii,  10  11;  Isa.  xl,  18,  14),  omnipresence  (Psa. 
cxxxix,  7;  Eph.  ii,  17,  18;  Rom.  viii,  26,  27),  omnipo- 
tence (Luke  i,  35),  eternity  (Heb.  ix,  14).  (c.)  Divine 
works  are  evidently  ascribed  to  him  (Gen.  ii,  2 ;  Job 
XX vi,  13 ;  Psa.  xxxii,  6 ;  civ,  30).  (d.)  Worship j  proper 
only  to  God,  is  required  and  ascribed  to  him  (Isa.  vi,  8 ; 
Acts  xxviii,  26 ;  Rom.  ix,  1 ;  Rev.  i,  4 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14 ; 
Matt,  xxviii,  19). 

2.  The  argument  for  the  personal  divinity  of  the  Spir- 
it is  developed  by  Watson  as  follows :  (1.)  "  The  first 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  frequent  association, 
in  Scripture,  of  a  Person  under  that  appellation  with 
two  other  Persons,  one  of  whom,  the  Father,  is  by  all 
acknowledged  to  be  divine;  and  the  ascription  to  each 
of  them,  or  to  the  three  in  union,  of  the  same  acts,  titles, 
and  authority,  with  worship  of  the  same  kind,  and,  for 
any  distinction  that  is  made,  of  an  equal  degree.  The 
manifestation  of  the  existence  and  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  expected  in  the  law  an4  the  prophets, 
and  is,  in  fact,  to  be  traced  there  with  certainty.  The 
Spirit  is  represented  as  an  agent  in  creation, '  moving 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;'  and  it  forms  no  objection 
to  the  argument  that  creation  is  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
and  also  to  the  Son,  but  is  a  great  confirmation  of  it 
That  creation  should  be  effected  by  all  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Godhead,  though  acting  in  different  respects,  yet 
so  that  each  should  be  a  Creator,  and,  therefore,  both  a 
Person  and  a  dinne  Person,  can  be  explained  only  by 
their  unity  in  one  essence.  On  every  other  hypothesis 
this  scriptural  fact  is  disaUowed,  and  therefore  no  other 
hypothesis  can  be  true.     If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  mere 

*  '^uence,  then  he  is  not  a  Creator,  distinct  from  the  Fa- 


ther and  the  Son,  because  he  is  not  a  Person ;  but  this 
is  refuted  both  by  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  by  Vsa. 
xxxiii,  6 :  *  By  the  woM  of  the  Lord  yfere  the  heavens 
made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  (Hebrew, 
SpiiHi)  of  his  mouth.'    This  is  farther  confirmwi  by  Job 
xxxiii,  4:  'The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life ;'  where  the 
second  clause  is  obviously  exegetic  of  the  former :  and 
the  whole  text  proves  that,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  tl>c 
followers  of  the  true  religion  ascribed  creation  to  the 
Spirit  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  and  that  one  of  his  ap- 
pellations was  '  the  Breath  of  the  Almighty.'    Did  such 
passages  stand  alone,  there  might,  indeed,  be  some  plau- 
sibility in  the  criticism  which  rerolves  them  into  a  per- 
sonification; but,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  whole 
body  of  evidence,  as  to  the  concurring  doctrine  of  both 
Testaments,  they  are  inexpugnable.    Again :  If  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  be  allowed,  and  yet  it 
is  contended  that  they  were  but  instruments  in  creation, 
through  whom  the  creative  power  of  another  operated, 
but  which  creative  power  was  not  possessed  by  them ; 
oil  this  hypothesis,  too,  neither  the  Spirit  nor  the  Son 
can  be  said  to  create,  any  more  than  Moses  created  the 
serpent  into  which  his  rod  was  turned,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures are  again  contradicted.     To  this  association  of  the 
three  Persons  in  creative  acts  may  be  added  a  like  asso- 
ciation in  acts  of  preservation,  which  has  been  well  call- 
ed a  conivmed  creation,  and  by  that  term  is  expreasetl  in 
the  following  passage : '  These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.   Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled;  thou  takest  away 
their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dust :  thou  sendc^t 
forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created ;  and  thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  earth'  (Psa.  civ,  27-30).     It  is  not  surely 
here  meant  that  the  Spirit  by  which  the  generations  of 
animals  are  perpetuated  is  wind;  and  if  he  be  called  an 
attribute,  wisdom,  power,  or  both  united,  where  do  we 
read  of  such  attributes  being  '  sent,'  '  sent  forth  from 
God,'  *  sent  forth  from'  God  to  '  create  and  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?* 

(2.)  "  The  next  association  of  the  three  Pcreons  we 
find  in  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets : '  (lod  spake  unto 
our  fathers  by  the  prophets,'  says  Paul  (Heb.  i,  1).  Pe- 
ter declares  that  these  '  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (2  Pet.  i,  21) ;  and  also 
that  it  was  '  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them'  (1 
Pet  i,  11).  We  may  defy  any  Sodnian  to  interpret 
these  three  passages  by  making  the  Spirit  an  influence 
or  attribute,  and  thereby  reducing  the  term  Holy  Ghost 
into  a  figure  of  speech.  '  God,'  in  the  first  passage,  is 
unquestionably  God  the  Father;  and  the  'holy  men  of 
God,'  the  prophets,  would  then,  according  to  this  view, 
be  moved  by  the  influence  of  the  Father;  but  the  influ- 
ence, according  to  the  third  passage,  which  was  the 
source  of  their  inspiration,  was  the  Spirit  or  the  influ- 
ence  of  Christ.'  Thus  the  passages  contradict  each  oth- 
er. Allow  the  Trinity  in  unity,  and  you  have  no  difii- 
culty  in  calling  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  or  the  Spirit  of  either;  but  if  the 
Spirit  be  an  influence,  that  influence  cannot  be  the  in- 
fluence of  two  persons,  one  of  them  God  and  the  other 
a  creature.  Even  if  they  allowed  th<  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  with  Arians,  these  passages  arc  inexplicable  by 
the  Socinians ;  but,  denying  his  prc-existence,  they  have 
no  subterfuge  but  to  interpret  *  the  Spirit  of  Christ,'  the 
spirU  which  prophesied  oj"  Christ,  which  b  a  purely  gra- 
tuitous paraphrase ;  or  '  the  spirit  of  an  anointed  one,  or 
prophet:'  that  is,  the  prophet's  own  spirit,  which  is  just 
as  gratuitous  and  as  unsupported  by  any  parallel  as  the 
former.  If,  however,  the  Holy  Ghost  be  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  united  in  one  'essence,  the 
passages  are  easily  harmonized.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  is  the  source  of  that  pro- 
phetic inspiration  under  which  the  prophets  spoke  and 
acted.  So  the  same  Spirit  which  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead  is  said  by  Pet«r  to  have  preached  by  Noah 
while  the  ark  was  preparing,  in  allusion  to  the  passage 
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<Mj  Spirit  thsSL  not  always  strive  (contend,  debate) 
witii  nan.'    This,  we  may  observe,  affords  an  eminent 
proof  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  understood 
the  phiBse  'the  Spirit  of  God,'  as  it  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament,  penonaUy.    For,  whatever  may  be  the  full 
■leaning  of  that  difficult  passage  in  Peter,  Christ  is 
SmAy  declared  to  have  preached  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
(Uts  of  Noah ;  that  is,  he,  by  the  Spirit,  inspired  Noah 
to  preach.    If,  then,  the  apostles  understood  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  a  Person,  a  point  which  will  presently 
be  estaUished,  we  have,  in  the  text  just  quoted  from 
the  book  of  Genesis,  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  those  texts 
ill  the  Old  Testament  where  the  phrases  'My  Spirit,' 
'the  Spirit  of  God,'  and  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Lonl'  occur, 
and  inqHied  authority  is  thus  afforded  us  to  interpret 
them  as  of  a  Person ;  and  if  of  a  Person,  the  very  effort 
made  by  Sociuians  to  deny  his  personality  itself  indi- 
eit€s  that  that  Person  must,  from  the  lofty  titles  and 
works  ascribed  to  him,  be  ine\'itably  divine.     Such 
phiaaes  occur  in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tares;  but  in  the  following  the  Spirit  is  also  eminently 
distinguished  from  two  other  Persons:  'And  now  the 
Lord  God,  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me*  (Isa.  xlviii,  IG) ; 
or,  rendered  better,  *•  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit,'  both 
terms  being  in  the  accusative  case.    '  Seek  ye  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Lord,  and  read ;  for  my  mouth  it  hath  com- 
manded, and  his  Spirit  it  hath  gathered  them'  (Isa. 
xxxiv,  16).    'I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
according  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when 
re  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  my  Spirit  remaineth  among 
Tou:  fear  ye  noL     For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I 
win  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come'  (Hag.  11, 4-7).     Here,  also,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
k  seen  coUocated  with  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  the  Desire 
ofaU  nations,  who  is  the  Messiah  [according  to  the  usu- 
al bterpretation]. 

(3.)'^  Three  Persons,  and  three  only,  are  associated 
iko,both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  objects  of 
Mprene  worship,  and  form  the  one  di^dne '  name.'  Thus 
the  fact  that,  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  Lord  of  hostis 
who  spake  unto  the  prophet,  is,  in  Acta  xx\*iii,  25,  said 
to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  John  declares  that  the  glo- 
ry vhich  Isaiah  saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ,  proves  in- 
disputably that  each  of  the  three  Persons  bears  this  au- 
pM  appellation;  it  gives  also  the  reason  for  the  three- 
fold repetition, '  Holy,  holy,  holy  !*  and  it  exhibits  the 
rn^>hct  and  the  very  seraphs  in  deep  and  awful  adora- 
tion before  the  Triune  Lord  of  hosts.  Both  the  prophet 
nd  the  seraphim  were,  therefore,  worshippers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Son,  at  the  very  time  and  by  the 
very  acts  in  which  they  worshipped  the  Father." 

3.  In  the  Apostolical  Benediction^  "The  grace  of  oiur 
Lml  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com- 
numion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all,  Amen,"  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  acknowle<lged,  equaUy  with  the  Father 
md  the  Son, "  to  be  the  source  of  the  highest  spiritual 
I'kningi;  while  the  benediction  is,  from  its  q)ecific 
eharacter,  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  prayer  to  each  of 
the  three  Persons,  and  therefore  is  at  once  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divinity  and  personality  of  each.  The 
"sme  remark  applies  to  Rev.  i,  4, 5 :  '  Grace  be  unto  you, 
umI  peace,  from  him  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which 
o  to  come ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  arc  before 
ht»  throne*  (an  emblematical  reference,  probably,  to  the 
yitkn  branch  with  its  seven  lamps), '  and  from  Jesus 
Chriat.'  The  style  of  this  book  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  called  'the  seven  spirits;'  but  no 
cheated  s|Hrit  or  company  of  created  spirits  is  ever  spo- 
ken of  under  that  appellation ;  and  the  place  assigned 
to  the  seven  spirits,  between  the  mention  of  the  Father 
>od  the  Son,  indicates  with  certainty  that  one  of  the 
^end  Three,  so  eminent,  and  so  exclusively  eminent  in 
Ixth  dispensations,  is  intended. 

4.  "The  form  of  baptism  next  presents  itself  with 
^^OKMutrative  evidence  on  the  two  points  before  us,  the 
I*iwnality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the 
^"^m  of  covenant  by  which  the  sacred  Three  become 


onr  one  or  only  God,  and  we  become  his  people :  '  Cro 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  In  what  manner  is  this  text  to  be  disposed  of 
if  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  denied?  Is 
the  form  of  baptism  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply 
that  baptism  b  in  the  name  of  one  God,  one  creature, 
and  one  attribute  f  The  groesness  of  this  absurdity  re- 
futes it,  and  proves  that  here,  at  least,  there  can  be  no 
personification.  If  all  the  Three,  therefore,  are  persons, 
are  we  to  have  baptism  in  the  name  of  one  God  and  two 
creatures?  This  would  be  too  near  an  approach  to 
idolatry,  or,  rather,  it  would  be  idolatry  itself;  for,  con- 
sidering baptism  as  an  act  of  dedication  to  God,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  God  as  our  God,  on  our  part,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  other  deities  and  all  other  religions,  what 
could  a  heathen  convert  conceive  of  the  two  creatures 
so  distinguished  from  all  other  crcatiu^s  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  and  so  associated  with  God  himself  as  to  form 
together  the  one  name,  to  which,  by  that  act,  he  was 
devoted,  and  which  he  was  henceforward  to  profess  and 
honor,  but  that  they  were  equally  divine,  unless  special 
core  was  taken  to  instruct  him  that  but  one  of  the  Three 
was  God,  and  the  two  others  but  creatures?  But  of 
this  care,  of  this  cautionary  instruct  iun,  though  so  obvi- 
ously necessary  upon  this  theor^',  no  single  instance  can 
be  given  in  all  the  writuigs  of  the  apostles." 

5.  A  further  argument  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  Spirit  is  "  the  subject  of  blasphemy :  *  The  blasphe- 
my against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto 
men'  (Matt  xii,  81).  This  blasphemy  consisted  in  as- 
cribing his  miraculous  works  to  Satan ;  and  that  he  is 
capable  of  being  blasphemed  proves  him  to  be  as  much 
a  person  as  the  Son;  and  it  proves  him  to  be  divine, 
because  it  shows  that  he  may  be  sinned  against,  and  so 
sinned  against  that  the  blasphemer  shaU  not  be  forgiven. 
A  person  he  must  be,  or  he  could  not  be  blasphemed :  a 
divine  person  he  must  be  to  constitute  this  blasphemy 
a  sin  against  him  ui  the  proper  sense,  and  of  so  malig- 
nant a  kind  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 
He  is  caUed  God:  'Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart 
to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost?  Why  hast  thou  conceived 
this  in  thine  heart?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but 
unto  God'  (Acts  v,  8,  4).  Ananias  is  said  to  have  lied 
particularly  '  unto  the  Holy  (thost,'  because  the  apostles 
were  under  his  special  direction  in  establishing  th«  tem- 
porary regulation  among  Christians  that  they  should 
have  all  tilings  in  common :  the  detection  of  the  crime 
itself  was  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit, 
because  it-showe<l  his  omniscience.  Ids  knowledge  of  the 
most  secret  acts"  (Watson,  TJteol.  InstiiuteSy  i,  629  sq.). 

See,  besides  the  works  already  cite<l.  Hawker,  Ser^ 
rnona  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Lond.  1794, 8vo); 
Owen,  Discourses  on  the  Spirit ;  Pye  Smith,  On  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Lond.  1831, 8 vo) ;  Christian  Bevietr,  xvii,  515  (on 
the  ])ersonality  of  the  Spirit) ;  Neander,  Ilistoty  of  Dog- 
nuts,  i,  171, 303 ;  Neander,  Ch,  History,  vol.  i,  ii ;  Kahnis, 
Die  J^hre  vom  Neil.  Geiste  (Leipsic,  1847, 8vo) ;  Dewar, 
Personality,  Divinity,  etc.,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (London, 
1848,  8vo) ;  Fritzsche,  De  Spiritu  Sancto  (Halle,  1840) ; 
BUchsenschUtz,  Doctrine  de.  V Esprit  de  Dieu  (Strasburg, 
1840);  Hase,  Evangel.  DogmatUc,  §  175;  Guyse,  God- 
head of  the  Holy  Spirit  (London,  1790,  12mo) ;  Pierce, 
Divinity  and  Personality  of  the  Spirit  (London,  1805, 
12mo) ;  Heber,  Personally  and  Office  of  the  Spirit 
(Bampton  Lecture,  1816) ;  Ffoulkes,  Divis.  in  Christen- 
dom, i,  70, 101  sq.;  Bickersteth,  Christ.  Stud.  Assist,  p. 
453 ;  Bull,  Trinity,  i,  135  sq.;  ii,  470  sq. :  Wilson,  A  post. 
Fatliers;  TSsmx, Dogmengesch.\o\.\,\i',  Monaell, Redtnip- 
fion,  p.  156  sq. ;  Waterland,  Works,  vol  vi ;  Hefele,  Con- 
ciliengesch.  voL  i;  Milman,  Latin  Christ,  i,  98;  Bumet, 
Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  see  Index;  Walcott,  Sa- 
cred A  rchceol.  p.  312 ;  Wesley,  Works,  i,  84  sq. ;  Leidncr, 
Philosophy,  p.  99;  Stillingfleet,  If  orit»,  vol,  i;  Smeaton, 
A  tonement,  p.  298, 296 ;  Bethune,  Lect.  on  Catechism,  vol. 
ii,  see  Index ;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  ofDoct.  \,  125,  258, 262, 
453 ;  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1856,  u,  298 ;  1867,  vol.  iii ;  Mercers- 
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hurySer.Jm.lSe7,  p.  Wi;  Ba^nc.  1863,  p.  GOO,  877; 
t8C4,  p.  119;  ^m.  Prtib.  Rer.  April,  IRCS,  p.  836;  CItt. 
AeF.xv,tl5;  April,  1852,  ut. iv ;  Balin.  Thiol.  1,1868; 
Ckriilian  ObKner,  voL  xx ;  Loud.  Quan.  Heeiea,  April, 
1867,  Ixiii,  267 ;  £c.  Ch.  Reg.  voL  i ;  Brit,  owl  For.  £n. 
Rwi™, April,  1869;  Congrey.QuarLJuiy,im9:  BapHH 
Qaurt,  Oct  1869,  p.  498;  ChriA  Remti»br.  July,  1833. 
See  Macbi>osiansi  TiuKmr;  Socinlajiism. 
HOLY  GHOST,  Bi^sFiiEUY  aoaisst  the.    See 

BL.t9PllB3IT, 

Holy  OhOBt,  Orders  of.  l.  Order  ofihe  lloty 
Gkoit  di  Saisia  {Ordtr  of  the  ffoli/  Vhoit  ife  ifosfptl- 
Htr),  established  in  1178  by  Guido  or  Montpelli«r,  tc- 
cordingla  Ibe  rule  of  Sl  Augustine  far  hoepitiU  knighu. 
In  1204  the  order  obtaiDed  the  Hospital  di  Swsia,  in 
Itume,  in  vhich  the  wperior  of  the  ordei  took  his  Beat 
as  grand  master.  Henceforth  the  memben  of  the  anler 
w«ie  divided  into  boapital  knights,  with  simple,  and 
into  regular  canons,  with  solemn  vows.  Pius  II  abol- 
islied  t£e  knights  in  1469  in  Italy,  but  in  France  they 
luivived.  Having  twen  restored  in  1G93,  the  order  was 
divided  into  the  degrees  of  Knighls  of  Justice  and 
Once,  Serving  Brotben  and  Oblates,  and  in  1700  was 
changed  into  regular  canons,  who  stilt  exist.  At  an 
early  period  in  tbe  history  of  the  order  a  female  branch 
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was  established.  S.  Siiiers  qftht  l{olg  Chiai  n/Polig- 
ni/,  established  in  1S12,  and  still  continuing  in  France,  s 
In-anch  of  the  While  Si4trri.  S.  IlospUalleri  (biothen 
and  ust«rs)  of  the  Iloljf  GhoM  tn  /ranee,  establishetl  in 
1254  as  a  secular  association,  and  connected  with  the 
Order  of  Ibe  Holy  Ghost  di  Sassia.  The  sisters,  on  ac- 
count of  their  dcesa  commonly  called  the  White  Sitlrri, 
are  still  numerous;  they  are  devoted  to  the  nurring  of 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  to  tbe  education  of  young 
girls.  4.  Camms  of  the  /lolyGhiul,  probably  founded  in 
Lorraine  by  Jean  Herbert,  and  oonflrmed  in  1588  by 
Si.xtuB  V,  are  devoted  to  instruction.  5.  Tie  Society 
e/MiaiiMiary  PrieaU  of  the  Ili^g  Ghoit  was  founded  in 
1700  hy  abbd  Dcsplaces  and  Vincent  le  Barbier  for  rais- 
ainna,  seminaries,  and  the  noting  of  the  idck;  newly 
established  in  1805 ;  Mill  exists,  and  is  active  in  the  for- 
eign missionary  Aelds  of  tbe  Roman  CathoUc  Church. 

Holy  Orau  (/ZicrocUoa  borealit),  a  grass  about  a 
foot  high,  of  a  bTownish  glossy  lax  panicle,  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  has  a  sweet  smell  like  that  of 
vemsl  grass.  In  Iceland,  where  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  used 
for  scenting  apsitments  and  clothes.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  strewed  on  the  floors  of  places  of  worship  on 
holy-dfly^  whence  its  name.— Chsmbcrs,  Cyclop,  v,  392. 
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women  who  foltowed  Jesus  to  the  emtifixion  lent  him 
her  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  sweat  and  blood  from  his 
face,  and  that  the  impress  of  his  features  remained  upon 
il.  Of  coune,  St.  Veronica  (q.  r.)  very  careTully  pre- 
served the  cloth,  and  it  is  now  at  Home.  Jesus,  accord- 
ing  (o  tradition,  sent  another  handkerchief  to  Agbanu 
(q.  v.),  king  of  Edessa,  who  had  requested  a  portrait  of 
him.  Veronica  is  only  a  mythical  personage,  the  nania 
being  a  hybrid  compound  ugnifying  'true  image.'"— 
Eadie,  tjvlei.  Diet,  p.  303.     See  Cubist,  Images  of. 

Holy  of  HoUea.    See  Tahrbsacle  ;  Teiiplk 

Holy.  Holy,  Holy.     See  Tsisagiom. 

Holy  Hours.    See  Hocns,  Holv. 

Holy  InnoceDts,  a  festival  in  commemoration  of 
IhesUughtcr  of  infant  martyrs  (at  Bethlehem,  Matt  ii, 
16),  of  which  the  Greek  DieiKilog>'  and  Eihic^c  liturgy 
give  the  number  at  40,000,  is  alluded  to  by  the  early 
Christian  fatheTH,  especially  Ireiueus  and  Cj-prian,  Ori- 
gen  and  Augostine,  as  of  memorial  observance.  In  the 
4th  century,  Prudentiua  celebrates  it  in  the  hymn  "All 
hail,  ye  infant  Mortyr-Ftowers,"  and.  in  connection  with 
the  Epiphany,  also  Fulgeutius,  in  hia  homilies  for  the 
day.  St  Bernard  Also  alludes  to  them :  "  Stephen  was  a 
martyr  before  men,  John  before  angels,  but  these  before 
God,  confessing  Clirist  by  dying,  not  by  speech,  and 
their  merit  is  known  only  to  God."  Violet  was  used  on 
this  day  in  memory  of  the  sorrow  of  their  mothers,  and 
tbe  Te  Deum,  Alldida,  and  doxologtes  wi^re  forbidden. 
In  England,  at  Norton  (WoreesterBliire), "  a  muffled  peal 
is  rung  to  commemorate  tbe  slaughter,  and  tlien  a  peal 
oTjoy  for  the  escape  of  the  infant  Christ;  a  lialf-muffled 
peal  is  rung  at  Minety,  Maiscmorc,  Lcigh-on-Mendip, 
Wick,  Rissington,  and  Pattington."  —  Wakntt,  Saerrd 
Archaoiigy,  p.  313.     Sec  IssocKXTi.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holy  Land.    See  Palkstisk. 

Holy  Leasne.  1.  The  name  gircn  to  an  affensive 
and  defenuve  alliance  contracted  between  the  party  of 
the  Guises  in  France.  kin|;  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  pope, 
the  monks,  and  the  French  Parliament  in  consequence 
ofthe  edict  oftoleration  of  May  11,1576.  The  object  of 
the  league  was  the  overthniw  of  die  Huguenot  party  in 
France,  and  of  its  chief,  king  Henry  III,  whom  one  of 
the  Guisea  was  to  succeed  on  the  throne.  Duke  Henry 
of  Guise  (sumamed  Lc  Balafre)  was  the  head  of  tho 
league.  In  order  to  avoid  thcdanger,  Henry  juioed  the 
anti-Protestant  movement  himself,  and  was  thus  led  to 
renew  the  persecutions  against  the  Huguenots.  The 
war  commenced  in  1577,  but  soon  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Bergerac  When  the  duke  of  Alen^on  died  in  1584, 
leaving  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant,  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne,  the  league  sprung  again  into  exisl- 
enoe  under  tbe  inlluence  of  the  adherents  of  the  (juise*, 
[he  strict  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  PBtliameni, 
the  fanatical  clergy,  and  the  ultra  conservative  part}'. 
The  slates,  especially  the  sixleca  districts  of  Paris 
(whence  the  association  also  took  the  name  of  Ligue  des 
Seize),  took  an  active  part  in  it  A  treaty  was  finally 
concluded  with  Spain,  and  signed  at  the  castlo  of  Join- 
ville  Jan.  3, 1585,  to  prevent  the  acceauon  of  Henry  ot 
Navarre  <o  the  throne.  The  contracting  parties  al^ 
pledged  themselves  to  the  tolal  uprooting  of  Proteslani- 
ism  in  France  and  the  Nethcriands.  The  results  ofthe 
league  soon  became  manifest  in  the  intolerant  edict  of 
Nemours  in  1585,  and  led  in  1587  to  the  war,  known  as 
the  war  ofthe  three  Henrj-s.  (Sec  Frakck,  voL  iii,  p. 
642.)  Henry  111  having  caused  Henry  of  Guise  to  bo 
murdered  at  Blois  in  1588,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  May- 
cnne,  became  chief  of  the  league.  Henry  lU  waa  in 
turn  murdered  near  iWa  in  1589,  and  the  war  coirtinued 
until  the  abjuration  of  Henry  IV  in  1588.  The  pope 
having  absolved  him,  the  members  of  the  leaf(iie  ^ntd- 
ually  Joined  the  royal  standard,  and  (ho  party  ceoaed  to 
exist  See  Mignet,  Hist,  de  la  Ligut  (Par.  1 829, 5  vols.) ; 
Labitle.  De  la  Democralie  chez  let  Prrdicaleurs  de  la 
Ligiie  (Paris,  1841) ;  Riddle,  Pertec.  <f  Popery,  i,  309  sq. ; 
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De  FcKce,  HisL  of  Protestantism  in  France  (LoncL  1853, 
l2mo) ;  Kanke,  History  of  Papacy  (see  Index) ;  Wright, 
nitt,  ofFrance^  i,  680  sq. ;  Poujoulat,  Nouv,  ColL  de  Jle- 
wnrespour  sernr  a  Vhist.  de  France  (Paris,  1839, 4to,  Ist 
aeries,  iv,  1  8q.) ;  Pierer,  UmcersaJ-Lexikonf  x,  374.  See 
Guise,  House  of;  Huguk^ots. 

IL  Holy  League  of  Nubemberg,  Liga  Sancta, 
contracted  July  10, 1538,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  the 
trchblshops  of  Mayence  and  Salzburg,  dukes  William 
and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Greorge  of  Sn^ony,  Erich  and 
Heniy  of  Brunswick,  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  against  the  league  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.).  The 
tzeatT  was  concluded  for  eleven  vears.  The  armies  of 
the  contracting  parties  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
RspeetiTely  conomanded  by  duke  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
duke  Henry  of  Brunswick.  The  truce  of  April  19, 1539, 
Rodered,  however,  tbe^  combinations  unnecessary. — 
Leo,  Vnvertaigesch,  iii,  157  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Church  His- 
tory during  the  R^ormaiion,  p.  63  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Ch,  Hist, 
fnm  the  Reform,  p.  83 ;  Pierer,  Unsversal-Lex,  x,  374. 

Holy  Mortar  is  the  "  mortar  used  in  cementing  al- 
tar stones,  and  made  with  holy  water.'^ — Eadie,  Eccles, 
C>c^  p.  314^ 

Holy  Mother.    See  Mart,  Virgin. 

Holy  Mountain.    See  Hermon;  Sixai;  Zion^. 

Holy  Night,  the  night  before  Holy  Day,  is  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  "•  By  Theodulph^s  Chapters,  the 
previous  week  was  employed  in  shriving  penitents.*^ — 
Walcoct,  Sacred  Archceoloffy,  p.  313. 

Holy  Office.     See  Mixistrt;  Inquisition. 

Holy  of  Holies.    See  Tabernacle;  Temple. 

Holy  Oil,  a  name  applied  in  the  4th  century  to  oil 
broc^t  to  Europe  from  Jerusalem.  ^  It  M'as  carried  in 
cotton  within  little  phials,  and  distributed  to  the  faith- 
ful at  a  time  when  relics  were  sparingly  distributed."  In 
Gregoiy  of  Tours*s  time,  oil  blessed  at  saints'  tombs  was 
Tcxy  genera],  and  in  St.  Gregory's  day  oil  taken  from 
lanips  which  burned  before  the  graves  of  martyrs  in  the 
Catacombs  was  called  "holy  oil."  <<  Several  of  these  phi- 
als, which  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  queen  Theodolin- 
da,are  preserved  at  Monza."— Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceoL 
p. 313, 314.    See  Ampulla;  Chrism. 

Holy  Orders.    See  Ordination. 

Holy  Phial  or  Sainte  Ampoule,  Order  of, 
titt  name  of  an  old  order  of  knighthood  in  France,  which 
Wis  composed  of  four  persons,  of  the  very  first  families 
in  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  were  styled  Barons 
<fc  la  Sainte  A  ngwwfe.  At  the  coronation  of  the  French 
tings  they  were  hostages  to  the  dean,  priors,  and  chap- 
ter cf  Rheims  until  the  return  of  the  holy  phial  in  which 
tbe  coronation  oil  was  kept,  and  which,  according  to 
tlie  legend,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
nnder  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  St. 
Bemy  at  the  coronation  of  Clovis,  an  enormous  crowd 
liaiviiig  prevented  the  messenger  from  bringing  in  time 
that  which  bad  already  been  prepared.  The  knights 
of  this  order  were  only  knights  while  the  holy  phial  was 
nsed  at  the  coronation  service.  They  wore  as  a  badge 
a  croas  of  gold  enamelled  white,  cantoned  with  four 
^^-de-lis,  and  on  the  cross  a  dove  descending  with  a 
pbial  m  its  beak,  and  a  right  hand  receiving  it.— Cham- 
ben,  Cydop.  V,  393.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Holy  Place.    See  Tabernacle;  Temple. 

Holy  Places.  See  Hebron;  Jeeusalesi;  Mec- 
ca; Palestine,  etc 

Holy  Rood  (rode  or  rod)j  "  the  name  of  the  cross 
M  often  erected  in  churches.*" — ^Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet,  p. 
311    See  Cross;  Rood. 

Holy-Rood  Day,  a  festival  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember to  commemorate  in  churches  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Ones;  the  Invention  or  Finding  of  the  Holy  Croas 
*>dng  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  May.— Walcott,  Sac,  A  r- 
^utoL  p.  314 ;  Eadie,  £ccl.  Diet,  p.  312.    See  Cross. 


Holy  Saturday.  In  some  churches  the  Saturday 
before  Easter  is  so  called.     See  Holy  Week. 

Holy  Scripture.    See  Scripture,  holy. 

Holy  Sepulchre.    See  Calvary. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Orders  ol  1.  A  religions 
order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  according  to  the 
rule  of  St  Augustine,  founded  in  1114  by  the  archdeacon 
(subsequently  patriarch  of  Jerusalem)  Arnold;  accord- 
ing to  others,  it  was  founded  in  1099  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  It  embraced  regular  canons  and  canonesses, 
was  at  one  time  established  all  through  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  rule  under  Urban  VIII.  The  canons  be- 
came extinct  soon  after  the  renewal  of  their  nde,  but 
the  canonesses  still  have  a  number  of  houses  in  France, 
Germany  (Baden),  and  the  Netherhmds,  and,  living  in 
strict  seclusion,  occupy  themselves  with  the  instruction 
and  education  of  young  girls.  2.  The  Order  of  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  England^  established  in  1174; 
extinct  since  the  16th  century.  The  knights  were 
obliged  to  guard,  at  least  during  two  years,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem.  3.  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre,  an  order  founded  very  likely  by  pope  Alexander 
TI  \o  guard  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  relief  and  protection  to  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Originally  the  pope  was  the  grand  master  of  the  order, 
but  he  finally  ceded  this  right  to  the  "  guardian  father  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre."  The  knights  must  be,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  order,  of  noble  descent,  hear  mass  daily, 
fight,  live,  and  die  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  etc 
But  they  enjoyed  also  extraordinary'  privileges,  as  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  permission  to  marry,  possession 
of  Church  property,  etc  When  Jerusalem  was  recap- 
tured by  the  Turks,  the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
went  to  Perugia,  in  Italy.  "After  a  temporary  union 
with  the  Hospitallers,  the  order  was  reconstructed  in 
1814  both  in  France  and  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in  exist- 
ence within  a  very  small  circle  of  knights  elected  by 
the  guardian  father  from  the  most  respectable  pilgrims 
who  come  to  Jerusalem." — Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  393  sq. 

Holy  Spear  {ayia  \6yxn\  aS'it^  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Church,  is  a  kind  of  spear  with  a  long  handle, 
ending  in  a  cross,  "  with  which  the  altar-bread,  called 
i^hragis  or  holy  lamb,  is  cut  out  from  the  loaf  for  con- 
secration by  the  priest,  with  a  solemn  form  in  the  litur- 
gy of  Chrysostom  founded  on  Isa.  liii,  78 ;  John  xix, 
34."— Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceoL  p.  314.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holy  Spirit.  See  Spirit,  Work  of  the;  Holy 
Ghost;  Paraclete;  Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

Holy  Synod  is  the  title  in  the  Greek  Church  of 
the  highest  governing  body. 

Holy  Table,  as  it  is  called  in  some  churches,  b  the 
table  on  which  are  placed  the  bread  and  wine,  the  ap- 
pointed emblems  of  the  Saviour's  death.    See  Altar. 

Holy  Thursday  (called  also  Maundy  Thursday, 
ftom  mandatum  [commandment],  the  first  word  with 
which  the  Church  services  of  the  day  begin),  a  day 
observed  in  some  churches  in  commemoration  of  our 
Lord's  ascension.  In  the  Roman  Calendar  it  is  the  thir- 
ty-ninth day  aft^r  Easter  Sunday.  See  AsOeksios? 
Day  ;  Holy  Week. 

Holy  Union.    See  Holy  League. 

Holy  Wars.     See  Crusades. 

Holy  Water,  in  the  Romish,  as  also  in  the  Greek, 
Russian,  and  Oriental  churches,  denotes  water  blessed  by 
a  priest  or  bishop  for  certain  religious  uses.  The  theory 
of  its  first  introduction  seems  to  have  been  that  water 
is  a  fitting  symbol  of  purity,  and  accordingly,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  religions,  the  use  of  lustral  or  purifying  wa- 
ter not  only  formed  part  of  the  public  worship,  but  also 
entered  largely  into  the  personal  acts  of  sanctification 
prescribed  to  individuaK  The  Jewish  law  also  pre- 
scribed this,  and  it  was  a  practice  held  in  common  by 
many  Pagan  nations  (compare Riddle,  Ch risi,  Ant.p. 725). 
The  sprinkling  of  the  hands  and  face  with  water  before 
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entering  the  sanetuaty,  stiil  generally  obw rvcd  by  the  nd- 
herenls  to  that  Uw,  was  reUined,  or,  no  douht,  may  h*vc 
given  rise  la  its  scloption  by  the  early  Cliriitian  Ctiuich, 
But  iu  uae  was  certainly  for  a  very  (Afferent  purpoee. 
Thufl  biahop  JlarcelluB  ordered  Equitius,  hia  deacon,  lo 
eprinide  hoiy  water,  hallowed  by  him,  in  houaoa  and 
churches,  to  exoreiae  dei'Us,  which  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
done  alsD  ly  pope  Alexaiiilcc  I.  "  Jceeph,  tho  convert- 
eil  Jew,  Epiphaniufl  «ay»,  used  coneecrated  wnler  in  ei- 
arcism.  Holy  water  woi  used  in  all  benedictions  of 
palm  and  olive  branches,  vestmenla,  corporals,  cajidlce, 
hoiufs,  herds,  fields,  and  in  private  houses.  By  the  can- 
on law  it  is  noingled  with  salt.  The  Council  of  Nantes 
ordered  the  priest  before  mass  (o  sprinkle  the  church 
court  and  close,  offering  prayers  for  the  departed,  and  to 
give  water  (o  »ll  who  ashed  it  for  their  houses,  food,  cat- 
lie,  fodder,  fields,  and  vineyards.  By  the  Capitulars  of 
Charlemagne,  Louis,  and  Lothaire,  on  Easter  and  Whit- 
sun  eves  all  the  faithfid  might  Uke,  for  purposes  of  as- 
persion in  their  houses,  consecrated  water  tiefoie  its  ad- 

canieil  the  holy  water  before  the  cross  in  procession" 
(WaiaiU,  Sac.  ArtJiaoL  p.S\i).  In  the  Romish  Church 
of  to-day  hoiy  water  is  directed  to  be  made  of  pure 
spring  water,  with  the  ailmixture  of*  little  consecrated 
salt.  This  water  (generally  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
places  of  woraliip,  and  snnctilled  by  a  solemn  benedic- 
tion, prescribed  in  the  diocesan  ritual)  the  Romanist  has 
come  (o  look  upon  with  the  most  euperstitious  regard, 
and  it  is  used  not  merely  for  the  sprinkling  of  persons 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  church,  but  also  in  sprink- 
ling books,  bells,  etc,  and  it  is  frequently  taken  lo  their 
homes,  as  having  some  peculiar  virtue.  Its  use  has  thus 
become  notliing  more  than  a  charm.  In  the  Greek 
Church,  holy  water  is  usually  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
or  his  vicar-general  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany.  No  salt 
is  employed,  and  they  regard  the  use  of  it  by  the  latins 
as  a  grievous  and  unauthorized  corruption.  The  Greeks 
perform  the  ceremony  on  January  C,  the  day  on  which 
they  believe  t  liat  Christ  was  baptized  by  John,  and  twice 
B  year  it  is  usual  to  drink  a  portion,  viz.  at  ihe  end  of 
the  midnight  mass  of  Christmas  and  on  the  feast  of 
Epiphany.  In  the  Armenian  Church,  holy  water  is  con- 
secrated by  plunging  a  cross  into  it  on  the  day  of  the 
Epiphany,  after  which  it  ia  distrihulol  among  the  con- 
gregation, who  take  it  (o  their  homes.  The  offerings 
made  on  this  occasion  form  a  con«derable  portion  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  Armenian  priesUiood.  On  the  prac- 
tice of  using  water  for  baptism,  see  Baptism,  vol.  i,  p. 
CoO.— ffin^m,  Ong.  Haiti,  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  §  G7 ;  Eadie, 
^■criCyctop.  p.  813,  658,669;  Coleman, /I nt  CiriKion- 
ily,  p.  369,  305  j  Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  394.  For  mono- 
gTapha,secYolbcding,7*fcrf*ri^oni.p.I42.    (J.H.\V.) 

HolT-«rat«r  Sprinkler,  "  the  aipergiU,  a  bnuh 
for  scattering  holy  water.  A  honible  Tudor  mace,  with 
radiating  spikes,  was  called  the  morning  star,  or  sprin- 
kler."—SValcott,  JqcthJ  ilrcAaofogy,  p.  Bit 

Holy-water  Stock  (i,  e.  pillar)  or  Btoup  (i.  a. 

ary  alone  bnain  (any 

nhich  could  suck  it 
•  up  was  to  be  care- 
fidly    avoided)   for 
holy  Rater,  placed  at 
,  the  entrance  of  the 
house    of   worship, 
crUled  by  the  French 
hrnilieT.     Tope  Leo 
III   erected  one  at 
OsUa.    "The  stoup 
Holj.walerStoueatRomsey.Hants.  " /t"^  '"  «U  1*^- 
ods  of  arcbilectjire, 
fanned  in  the  wall,  set  on  a  pillar,  or  in  the  porch,  or 
standing  on  a  pedcalal."     The  vessel  used  by  the  Tem- 
ple priests  was  a  brazen  lavcr  (see  Isa.  i,  16 ;  Iii,  2;  Exod. 


i:ct,  90  i  2  Cor.  vii,  1 ;  Psa.  U,  3. 7).— Walcott,  Sac  .4 1^ 
chirologt/,  p.  314  sq. 

Holy-water  Vat  (French,  trailer;  Ladn,  ndiAi, 
ror),  a  vessel  in  which  the  holy  water  was  carried  about, 
and  which,  according  lo  Miciologus,  was  first  cunaecra- 
ted  by  pope  Alexander  V,  as  Cranmet  Bays,  lo  "  put  ua 
in  remembrance  of  our  baptism,  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
for  our  redemprion,  sprinkled  on  the  cross."  Eadie  aajv 
"  this  vessel  was  termed  mna  or  amula.  Du  Cangc  rec- 
ognises atptrtol,  oipergiilum,  and  aspersorium  as  the 
vessels  from  which  the  priests  qirinkled  (he  waler,  and 
i/uaJtdfrium  as  that  which  contained  il-  The  lirsC  three 
are  plainly  the  same  as  the  iripippavrlipioii  of  pagan- 
ism." "  The  flxed  hoiy-water  sioup  (q.  v.)  was  used  by 
ihose  who  came  too  late  into  church  to  receive  the  as- 
perHOU  by  the  sprinkler  and  water  carried  in  the  port- 
able vat,  which  in  the  churches  of  Ihe  West  rcpreseoted 
the  bodily  ablution  made  by  the  Oriental  ChrisUaiiB." — 
WUciM,  Sacred  Archaology,  p.  315;  EaiSic,  EaJa.  Dic- 
(»m.r5,p.318. 

Holy  Week,  the  Ust  week  of  Lent  (q.  v.),  L  e.  the 
week  before  Easter,  and  specially  devoted  to  corameiii- 
orating  Ihe  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  In  Eng- 
lish use,  it  is  also  called  P/usion  W'rrk  (a  name  appro- 
priated,  in  Roman  use,  lo  the  week  before  I'alm  Sim- 
day).  This  institution  is  or  very  early  origin,  and  was 
"  formerly  called  the  '  Great  Week,'  and  in  mediEral 
times  the  'Authentic,'  with  the  same  meaning;  in  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  the  popular  title  is  '  Still  Week,'  in 
allusion  to  the  holy  quiet  and  abstraction  from  labor 
during  its  continuance."  In  the  lioman  Catholic  Churcb, 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  eelebntioii  of  the  Itoly 
Week  are  increased  solemnity  and  gloom,  peniteutial 
rigor,  and  mourning.  If  any  of  the  ordinary  Church 
festivals  fall  Lhereio,  they  arc  transferred  till  afh!r  Kastcr. 
All  instrumental  mimu  ia  suspended  in  the  churches,  the 
altoTB  are  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the  pictunv  and 
statues  are  veiled  from  public  sight,  manual  labor  is  vol- 
unUrity  suspended,  the  rigor  of  fasting  is  ledoubted,  and 
alms-deeds  and  other  works  of  mercy  ani  sedulously  cu- 
joined  and  pracliseiL  The  da\-B  specially  solemnized 
are  Palm  Smiday,  Spy  Wednesilay,  Holy  (or  Uaundy) 
Thorwlay,  Gooil  Friday  (q.  v.),  Holy  Satunlay.  Holy 
Thursday  (q.  v.),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  epc- 
cially  designed  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Last  Sapper, 
and  of  tho  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Besides  tbcac 
services,  there  are  still  others  annexed  to  the  day,  as  the 
solemn  consecntion  of  the  oil  or  chrism  (q.  v.)  used  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  ordera,  and  extreme  imction,  tbc 
washing  of  pilgrims'  feet,  and  the  chanting  of  the  TWie- 
bnt  (dukncffi),  consisting  of  the  matins  and  lauds  for 
the  following  moniings,  which  it  is  customary  to  recite 
at  night.  "During  the  service, a  large  candlestick,  eup- 
potting  fiflceu  lights,  arranged  in  Ihe  form  of  a  triangle, 
which  denote  Christ  and  the  prophets  who  predicted 
his  coming,  atanda  in  the  sanctuary;  the  lights  arc  one 
by  one  extinguished  until  only  the  upper  one  rcmaina, 
which  is  token  down  and  placed  under  the  altar  until 
the  close  of  the  office,  and  then  brought  back;  this  evm- 
bolizes  Christ'a  burial  and  resurrection."  On  Holy  Sat- 
urday follow  the  solemn  blesung  of  lire  and  the  iratcr 
of  the  baptismal  font,  the  baptism  of  catechumens,  and 
the  ordination  of  camlidales  foi  the  ministry.  Ftddi 
the  fire  solemnly  blessed  on  this  day  is  lighted  the  I'aa. 
chal  Light,  which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Christ 
risen  fhim  the  dead.  This  symbolical  light  is  kept  bunt- 
ing during  the  reading  of  the  gospel  at  Mass  thronf;h- 

out  the  interval  between  Easter  and  Penlecost Wci- 

zer  u.  Welle,  KircAen-La.  vol.  ii,  art.  Charwoche ;  Proc- 
ler.  Com,  Prayer,  p.  S79  sq.;  Guericke,  .^lUigiiiiirt,  p. 
144  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cydop.  v,  394 ;  Wakott,  Sacrrd  A  r- 
chaologg,  p.  815;  Appleton,  Amier.  Cyd'^.  ix,  240,  241. 
SeePAsalox.    (J.H.W.)     " 

Holy  Wells,  sacred  springs  in  Popish  coantriGs 

scenes  of  pilgrimage  and  e:(pccled  miracles, 

Holyoke,  Edw.mii),  a  Congregational  minister,  wa 
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bom  in  1690  at  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1705,  was  elected  tutor  in  1712,  and  on  April 
25, 1716,  vrta  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Marblebead.  In  1737  he  was  elected  president  of 
Harrard  College,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  his 
death,  June  1, 1769.  He  published  an  Armeer  to  White' 
fdi  (1744),  and  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Sprague, 
jliwai,  i,  293.     (G.L.T.) 

Holzhanser,  Bartholomaus,  founder  of  the  or- 
der of  Bartholomites  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Langnau,  Switz- 
erland, in  1613,  and  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade, 
shoemaking.  By  the  exertions  of  some  charitable  per- 
sons he  was  admitted  into  an  establishment  for  poor 
itudents  at  Neuburg,  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy 
at  Ingolstadt  under  the  Jesuits.  Ordained  priest  in 
1639,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  back  the  priest- 
hood to  the  common  life  of  the  primitive  Church.  He 
foonded  at  Tittmoningen  an  institution  intended  to  show 
the  irorking  of  his  system,  and  in  1640  founded  a  pre- 
puatoT}'  seminary  at  Salzburg  in  connecUon  with  it. 
He  was  successively  curate  of  Tittmoningen,  Loggen- 
thal,  and  Bingen,  where  he  died  in  1658.  His  zeal  and 
ascetic  practices  inclined  him  to  revery  and  exaltation, 
w  that  he  claimed  to  have  visions ;  and  it  is  said  that, 
haring  been  visited  by  Charles  H,  then  a  fugitive,  he 
pr^icted  that  a  better  future  awaited  him.  ■  He  wrote, 
ComtUutiones  cum  exercitits  dericorum  (Colon.  1662  sq. ; 
approved  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1680) : — De  hmtM- 
itate^  together  with  a  treatise  On  the  Love  of  God  (May- 
encc^  1663) : — Opuscttlum  viswnum  variarum,  A  biog- 
raphy of  Holzhaoser,  and  a  German  translation  of  his 
vorks,  were  published  by  Clams  (Ratisbon,  1852) ;  a 
French  translation,  with  a  biography,  by  Gaduel  (Paris, 
1^1).— Ersch  und  Graber,  >1%.  Encyklopadie ;  Hoefer, 
A'ow.  Biog.  GhUrcde^  xxv,  14 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
i,70a    (J.N. P.) 

Homage.  See  Adoilvtiok;  Dulia;  Fief;  Wor- 
ship. 

Hbmagiiiiii  is  a  term  applied  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage to  the  adoration  (q.  v.)  which  the  clergy  in  the 
fiocnan  Catholic  Church  pay  to  the  pope. — Fuhrmann, 
Haadfcorterb,  d.  Rdig*  und  Kirckeng^sck,  il,  338. 

Ho'mam  (Heb.//iomam',D^'in,  discomfiture;  Sept 
ii/far,  Tulg.  Uomttn)y  the  second  named  of  the  two 
aoiB  of  Lotan,  son  of  Seir  the  Horito  (1  Chron.  i,  39). 
In  the  parallel  passage  (Gen.  xxxvi,  22)  his  name  is 
viitten  Hexam  (Heb.  Ueymam\  D^*^il,  Sept.  Aiftav, 
Tolg.  Jleman),  B.C.  considerably  an  to  1964.  Homam 
is aammedby  Gesenius  to  be  the  original  form  {Thea,  p. 
385  a).  By  Knobel  {GenenSj  p.  254)  the  name  is  com- 
pared with  thAt  of  el-IIomaimaf  a  town  now  ruined, 
though  once  important,  halfway  between  Petra  and  Ai- 
habj  on  the  ancient  road  at  the  back  of  the  mountain, 
which  the  Arabic  geographers  describe  as  the  native 
place  of  the  Abessides  (Robinson,  Hes,  ii,  572).  (See  La- 
borde,  Journey ^  p.  207,  Ameime ;  also  the  Arabic  author- 
ities mentioned  by  KnobeL) 

Hombergk  asu  Vach,  Johan:^  Friedrich,  a 
learned  jurist,  bom  at  Marburg  April  15, 1673,  was  edu- 
catal  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  He  visited  Eng- 
land, remaining  for  some  time  in  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Richaxd  Boitley.  He  died  April  20,  1748.  In  addition 
to  works  on  professional  topics,  he  published,  as  the  re- 
mit of  his  private  study  of  the  New  Testament,  Parer- 
ga  Sacra  sen  iMterpretaiio  succinda  et  nova  quorundam 
ttxtwm  Xovi  Tettamenii  (Ultraj.  1708,  8vo),  and  en- 
higed  and  improved  under  the  title  Parerga  Sacra 
«v  c^Kcrtationa  qucBdam  ad  Novum  Tettamentum  (Ul- 
^  1712, 4to).  The  criticisms  contained  in  this  work 
were  attacked  by  Eisner,  and  defended  by  the  author's 
son,  iEnnlins  Lndwigi  also  a  jurist — J,  U.  Honibergk  zu 
Vach  Parerga  sacra  ab  impuffnationibus  J,  Elsneri  vin- 
^inta  (Marb.  1739,  4 to),  replied  to  by  a  relative  of  Els- 
Ber:  Brevem  Uot/Aergianarum  vindicarum  adv.  J,  Els- 


nerum  profligaiionem  (Berlin,  1742,  4to).  "  Hombergk 
takes  a  medium  position  between  the  Hebraists  and  the 
Purists."— Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  ii,  319;  Jocher,  Gel,  Lex. 
ii,  1686.     (J.H.W.) 

Homburg,  Ernst  Ciiristoph,  a  German  hym- 
nologist,  was  bom  at  Muhla,  near  Eisenach,  in  1605. 
His  profession  was  that  of  lawyer.  In  his  early  years 
he  wroto  secular  verses,  but  in  his  riper  years  he  was 
led  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  sacred  themes,  and  the  re- 
sults are  some  very  beautiful  hymns,  of  which  a  few  are 
found  in  the  Liturgy  and  Hymais  for  the  use  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  the  United  Brethren  (1836),  and  in 
tee  Christian  Psalmist  (1832).  The  "  Man  of  Sorrows" 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  these.  He  died 
June  21, 1681.— Miller  (Josiah),  Our  Hymns,  their  Au- 
thors and  Origin  (Lond.  1867,  12mo),  p.  32. 

Home,  David,  a  French  divine  of  Scottish  birth, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century, "  was  engaged  by  James 
I  to  attempt  the  impracticable  task  of  uniting  all  the 
Protestant  di>'ines  in  Europe  in  one  systom  of  religious 
belief."  The  most  important  of  his  writings  is  Apolo- 
gia Basilica,  seu  Machiavelli  Ingenium  Examinatum. 
He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  two  satires  against 
the  Jesuits^  entitled  Le  Conire  Assassin,  ou  reponse  a 
tApologie  des  Jesuites  (1612,  8vo),  and  Vassassinat  du 
Roi,  ou  maximes  du  Viel  de  la  Moniagne  Vaiicane,  etc 
(1617,  Syo),—Nouv.  Diet,  Hist,  i,  271 ;  Gorton,  Biogr. 
Diet,  vol.  iL 

Home  Mifislons.    See  Missions. 

Homer  C^^n,  cho'mer,  a  hec^,  as  in  Exod.  viii,  14), 
a  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  for  things  dry,  containing 
ten  baths  (Lev.  xxvii,  16;  Numb,  xi,  32;  Ezek.  xlv,  11, 
13, 14).  In  later  writers  it  is  usually  termed  a  cor.  See 
Measure. 

The  le'thel  (Ti^l?*  vessel  for  pouring;  Sept.  ^fiiKopog, 
Vulg.  corus  dimidkus,  Engl  Vers. "  half  a  homer")  was  a 
measure  for  grain  of  half  the  capacity  of  the  homer  at 
cor,  as  seems  probable  from  the  only  passage  where  it 
is  mentioned  (Hos.  iii,  3).    See  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1846,  i,  123. 

Homer,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  October,  1759.  He  graduated  at  Har\'ard 
College  in  1777,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Newton  Feb.  13,  1782,  resigned  in  April,  1839,  and 
died  Aug.  11, 1843.  Dr.  Homer  published  a  Description 
and  History  of  Newton  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collection,  vol  v  (1798),  and  a  few  occasional  sermons. 
He  also  superintended  an  edition  of  TeaVs  Columbian 
Bible, — Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  173. 

Homer,  WiHiam  Bradford,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Boston  Jan.  31, 1817.  He  was 
educated  at  Amherst  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1836,  and  immediately  entered  on  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  at  Andover.  While  in  the  middle  year 
of  his  course  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  tutorship  in  Am- 
herst College.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  South  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  Nov.  11, 1840,  where  he  died,  March  22, 1841. 
The  remarkable  development  of  Homer's  intellect  was 
a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  all  of  his  instmctors. 
When  only  eleven  years  old  he  was  already  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  the  Latin,  the  modem  Greek,  and 
French  languages.  The  last  two  he  is  said  to  have 
spoken  with  fluency.  At  Andover  he  closed  the  exer- 
cises of  his  class  by  an  essay  so  scholarly  in  \t&  bearings 
that  he  was  requested  to  pubUsh  it.  An  oration  of  his, 
delivered  on  leaving  the  president's  chair  of  the  Porter 
Rhetorical  Society  of  the  Theological  Seminarj-,  was  also 
printed.  His  "  writings"  have  been  published,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  and  a  Memoir,  by  Prof.  Edward  A. 
Park,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (2d  ed.  Boston, 
1849, 8vo).  See  also  the  Christian  Review  (May,  1849). 
—Sprague,  Annals,  iL  753  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Homerites.    See  Huiyarites. 

Homes  or  Holmes,  Nathaniel,  a  learned  Eng- 
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fish  divine,  was  for  a  time  incumbent  of  the  living  of 
StMuy  Staining,  London,  but  was  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity in  1662.  He  died  in  1678.  His  publications, 
now  become  rare,  include  The  Resurrection  Revtakd 
(Lond.  1664,  foL ;  2d  ed.  1838,  8vo)  \—The  Resurrection 
Revealed  raised  above  Doubts  and  DificultieSf  in  (en  Es>- 
erciiations  (London,  1661,  folio) : — A  Continuation  of  the 
Histories  of  Fore^n  Martyrs  from  the  Reiffn  of  Qwen 
Elizabeth  to  these  Times  (in  Fox's  A  cts  and  Monuments^ 
ed.  1684,  iii,  865):  —  TAe  New  World,  or  the  New  Re- 
formed Church  discovered  out  of  2  Pet,  iii,  18  (London, 
1641, 4to).  See  Wood,  Athena  Oxon, ;  Darling,  Cyclop, 
Bibtlographica,  voL  i ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  873. 

Homes,  William,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1663, 
and  was  ordLained  in  that  country  in  1692.  He  emigra- 
ted to  America  in  1714,  and  became  minister  at  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  Mass.  He  died  in  1746.  Homes  pub- 
lished four  sermons  (1782, 1747, etc.). — AWea'a  AmetHcan 
Biographical  Dictionary, 

Homicide.    See  Man-slayer. 

Homiletics  is  the  science  of  Christian  address. 
The  term  is  derived  from  o^uXta,  converse,  which,  in 
early  Christian  usage,  signified  a  religious  address;  or, 
more  directly,  from  the  adjective  ofjuXrfriKoQ,  conversor 
tionaL,  ox  pertaining  to  verbal  conununion.  It  came 
into  permanent  use  during  the  17th  century,  at  a  period 
when,  under  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  method,  the 
principal  branches  of  theology  received  scientific  desig- 
nations derived  from  the  Greek  language :  e.  g.  Apolo- 
getics, Dogmatics,  Hermeneutics,  Polemics.  Although 
promptly  nat^iralized  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
term  Homiletics  was  not  for  a  long  time  generally  adopt- 
ed in  England.  In  fact,  its  present  accepted  use  in  the 
English  language  is  largely  due  to  American  author- 
ship. In  Germany  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  other  terms  also  derived  from  the  Greek. 
Stier  proposed  KerykticSy  from  icrjpv^f  a  herald;  and 
Sickel  HalieuiicSy  from  aSuvQy  a  fisherman;  the  latter 
being  used  tropically  in  the  Gospels  in  application  to 
the  disciples  as  ''  fishers  of  men."  Both  of  these  terms 
have  been  regarded  as  fanciful  and  undeserving  of  per- 
petuation, even  though  limited  to  missionary  preach- 
ing. The  term  Homiletics  i^  not  entirely  unexception- 
able, but  is  retained  and  employed  for  lack  of  a  better. 

I.  History, — With  some  authors,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, the  use  of  a  scientific  term  to  designate  the  the- 
ory of  preaching  has  seemed  to  extenuate,  if  not  to 
suggest,  some  practical  errors  in  its  treatment  Set- 
ting out  with  the  idea  of  exhibiting  a  science  in  a  sci- 
entific manner,  not  a  few  writers  have  ignored  the 
proper  origin  and  the  religious  design  of  preaching. 
They  have  treated  it  exclusively  from  the  rhetorical 
and  human  point  of  ^^ew.  They  have  cumbered  it 
with  artificial  and  arbitrary  rules,  apparently  not  hav- 
ing conceived  of  it  as  an  agency  specially  and  divinely 
appointed  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world.*  But 
a  perverted  use  of  terms  was  not  the  origin  of  mistakes 
on  this  subject,  nor  was  error  in  reference  to  it  first  de- 
veloped in  modem  times.  Indeed,  misconceptions  of 
the  tme  design  of  preaching,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian 
truth  it  had  been  appointed  to  propagate,  became  com- 
mon at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  true  scriptural  idea  of  preachii^  was  corrapted 
in  the  ancient  Church  by  (1)  ritualistic  tendencies;  (2) 
rhetorical  ambition.  No  sooner  had  the  idea  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is  a  priesthood  gained  prevalence  in 
the  Church  than  preaching  became  secondary  to  sacer- 
dotal rites,  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  waned  under 
an  increasing  array  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  Instead 
of  being  foremost  as  the  grand  agency  of  Christian  prop- 
agandism,  it  became  an  appendage  to  public  worship. 
Instead  of  going  forth  to  find  hearers  in  the  market- 
places and  by  the  wayside,  preaching  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  from  which 
the  heathen,  and  even  catechumens  of  the  first  degree, 
were  excluded.    Catechumens  of  the  second  degree  were 


called  by  the  Greek  Church  Suepotuftivotf  and  by  the 
Latin  audientes, "  from  their  being  admitted  to  hear  ser- 
mons and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  church ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  stay  during  any  of  the  prayer^  not 
even  during  those  that  were  said  over  the  rest  of  the 
catechumens,  or  energumens,  or  penitents;  but  before 
these  began,  immediately  after  the  sermon,  at  the  word 
of  command  then  solemnly  used — *Ne  quis  aucUentium; 
Let  none  of  the  hearers  bo  present* — they  were  to  de- 
part the  church"  (Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  bk.  x,  c  ii,  §  8). 
Preaching,  haWng  become  a  ceremony,  was  next  cor- 
rupted by  embellishments,  and  an  artificial  style  adopt- 
ed from  the  Greek  rhetoricians.    Exhortaticms  and  ser- 
mons of  a  scriptural  character  began  to  be  substituted 
by  formal  orations,  and  panegyrics  upon  martyrs  and 
confessors  subsequently  worshipped  as  saints.     Never- 
theless, homilies,  or  familiar  expositions  of  Scripture, 
were  maintained  by  the  ablest  of  the  fathers,  and  were 
sometimes  furnished  for  the  use  of  clerics  incompetent 
to  produce  original  addresses  (see  Augustine,  Dodrina 
ChristianOj  lib.  iv).    The  6th  century  has  been  called 
the  oratorical  period  of  the  Church,  with  reference  to 
the  distinguished  preachers  who  then  flourished,  such 
as  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Augustine.    Two  books  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  last-named  fathers  are  oflen  quoted 
as  containing  the  best  specimens  of  homiletical  litera- 
ture that  appeared  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es during  the  long  period  of  a  thousand  years,  if  indeed 
they  have  ever  been  excelled  in  those  churches;  yet 
neither  of  these  works  fOTmally  or  fully  discussed  the 
subject  of  preaching.     Chrysostom's  mpi  'l€paiavvi7c» 
being  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  priesthood,  only  al- 
luded to  preaching  incidentally ;  nevertheless,  it  embod- 
ied some  excellent  precepts  concerning  it,  such  as  may 
be  supposed  to  have  governed  the  studies  and  the  hab- 
its of  the  writer  himself,  and  by  means  of  which  he  ob- 
tained his  wonderful  success.    Yet  no  estimate  of  Chiy- 
sostom  (the  golden-mouthed)  can  be  accepted  as  just 
which  does  not  concede  to  him  extraordinary  genius 
and  transcendent  abilities  as  an  orator.    Augustine,  in 
his  Doctrina  Christiana^  treated  the  subject  of  preach* 
ing  more  fully,  and  discussed  it  more  sj-stematically. 
He  divided  his  treatise  into  four  books.    Three  of  them 
are  entitled  De  inremendo,  and  treat  of  invention  in  a 
broad  sense,  including  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   These  books  have  not  in  modem  times  been 
very  highly  valued.    The  fourth  relates  to  expression, 
De  profermdo.    Although  a  brief  fragment,  it  has  been 
pronounced  the  best  homiletical  production  that  ap- 
peared between  the  days  of  Paul  and  Luther.     It  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  its  most  im- 
portant precepts  have  often  been  quoted,  and  in  various 
forms  reproduced.    The  chief  intrinsic  interest  of  this 
fragment  from  the  pen  of  Augustine  consists  in  its  show- 
ing the  best  views  of  an  eminent  Christian  bishop  of  the 
4th  century,  who,  after  his  conversion,  made  his  Roman 
rhetorical  education  in  a  high  degree  subservient  to  the 
promulgation  of  Christian  truth.    Well  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  the  following  centuries  had  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Augustine^s  instructions  to  preachers 
been  held  in  remembrance  and  kept  in  practice.     Bat, 
unhappily,  even  this  light  became  obscured.    The  Scrip- 
tures of  troth  having  lapsed  out  of  use,  ceremonies  he- 
came  multiplied  more  and  more.    The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  eternal  sacrifice  for  sin  having  become  corrupt- 
ed by  incipient  theories  of  transubstantaation,  the  pre- 
tended saorifice  of  the  Mass  rose  to  greater  prominence, 
and  so  far  usurped  the  time  of  public  worslup  that  ser- 
mons and  homilies  gave  place  to  a  diminutive  form  of 
public  religious  address  called  postiis.    Even  the  fimc- 
tion  of  postillating  was  chiefly  confined  to  bishops,  the 
common  clergy  not  attempting  or  being  allowed  to 
preach.    As  if  such  a  degradation  of  one  of  the  highest 
offices  ever  committed  to  men  was  not  sufficient,  preach- 
ing sank  still  lower  by  being  employed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  error  under  the  guise  of  tmth.    Mediseval  preach- 
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ing  WS8  Uif^y  occajued  in  etilf^^izing  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  in  exciting  rererence  for  the  pictures  and  images 
of  saints.  Thus  preaching  was  made  to  corrupt  the 
Toy  religion  it  was  designed  to  promote.  Beyond  this, 
it  eren  became  the  agency  of  exciting  millions  of  men 
to  war  and  bloodshed.  Successive  crusades  were  preach- 
ed by  popes  and  friars,  and  even  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Albigenses  were  stimnlated  by  the  preaching  of 
rengeance  against  innocent  men,  who  sought  to  follow 
Christ  in  sincerity.  For  such  ends,  more  than  for  the 
pitMiinlgation  of  truth,  were  several  orders  of  preaching 
and  mendicant  monks  established  in  the  13th  century. 
Among  these,  the  Dominicans  were  the  founders  and 
principal  abettors  of  the  Inquisition,  while  others,  of  less 
cniel  temper,  went  about  to  harangue  the  masses  in  the 
interests  of  papal  suprenuu^,  and  to  promote  the  sale  of 
iDdnlgenoes. 

2.  It  was  not  till  mediaeval  superstition  had  culmina- 
ted in  the  grossest  abuses,  and  the  Reformation  had  be- 
gun to  exert  a  counter  influence,  that  the  Scriptures  be- 
gan to  be  restored  to  their  proper  supremacy.  From 
that  period  the  original  design  and  true  character  of 
preaching  came  to  be  better  comprehended.  Much  of 
the  pffeaching  of  the  Reformation  was  indeed  contro- 
rmkl,  but  so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  the  Word  of  God 
it  tended  to  revive  scriptural  conceptions  of  the  preach- 
ing oflke.  The  diligence  of  the  Protestant  reformers 
in  pronmlgating  their  views  made  preaching  also  neces- 
sary to  Roman  Catholics,  among  whom,  from  that  time, 
it  became  more  cxmunon,  and,  especially  in  Protestant 
oomitries,  it  was  no  longer  confined  to  bishops,  but  en- 
joined opon  the  clergy  of  all  grades. 

IL  Literature. — The  inspired  Scriptures,  especially 
(hose  of  the  New  Testament,  must  ever  be  considered 
the  primary  and  most  valuable  source  of  homiletical 
iutmctbn.  Patristic  literature  on  this  subject,  as  al- 
ready shown,  is  meagre  and  fragmentary.  Homiletical 
literature,  in  following  ages,  may  be  classified  in  four 
principal  departments :  1.  Treatises  on  preaching ;  2. 
Aids  to  preaching,  so-called ;  3.  Sermons,  or  the  products 
of  preadiing;  4.  Biographies  of  preachers  and  miscel- 
laneous articles  relating  to  the  objects  and  manner  of 
preaching.  The  first  only  of  these  departments  will  be 
particnlariy  considered  in  this  article.  Immediately 
conaequent  upon  the  revival  of  preaching  in  the  16th 
century,  there  also  occurred  a  renaissance  of  homiletical 
prodaetions,  which  have  continued  to  multiply  ever  since. 
Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  there  were  ex- 
tant some  seventy  different  treatises, "  writ  particularly 
open  this  subject,*^  chiefly  in  the  Latin  language.  These 
books  were  classified  by  Draudius  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Ctaniea,  under  the  head  of  **  Concionatorum  instructto^^^ 
ind  by  Molanus,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Ifateriarum,  under 
the  head  of  ^  Concionandi  murms"  To  these,  bishop 
Minikins  remarks,  *^  noay  be  added  those  many  other  dis- 
eoones  wherein  these  things  have  been  largely  handled 
by  the  by,  though  not  chiefly  intended,  in  all  which 
many  learned  men  have  laid  down  such  rules  as,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  geniuses  and  observations,  seemed 
most  usefuL'*  In  the  enumeration  of  works  referred  to, 
no  proper  distinction  was  made  between  the  office  of 
preacher  and  pastor.  Hence  we  find  enumerated  in  the 
bt  the  works  of  Bowls  and  Hemingius,  both  entitled 
Ik  Pasiore  ;  also  that  of  Hen.  Diest,  styled  De  ratione 
*i»d»i  Tkeohgieu  Some  of  the  earlier  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preaching  by  English  authors  were  written  in 
Utin,  e.  g.  that  of  William  Perkms,  entitled  ^Arte  qf 
P^^phecjfingj  or  a  treatise  concerning  the  sacred  and 
<itt^  trve  manner  dc  method  of  preaching.  First  writ- 
tea  in  Latin  by  Mr.  William  Perkins,  and  now  faithfully 
twnriated  into  English  (for  that  it  oontaineth  many 
vorUiy  things  fit  for  the  knowledge  of  men  of  all  de- 
grees)'by  Thomas  Tuke.  Motto,  Nehemiah  viii,  4, 5, 6 
(Gambiklge,  \%VZy  Cotton.  Mather's  Manductio  ad 
^trntterimwif  written  about  1710,  in  addition  to  a  Latin 
title,  had  a  very  formal  and  sonorous  Latin  preface.  In 
the  text  of  his  treatise  the  learned  author  makes  this 


remark  concerning  homiletical  literature  prior  to  the 
period  in  which  he  wrote :  ^  There  is  a  troop  of  authors, 
and  even  an  host  of  God,  who  have  written  on  the  Pas- 
toral care  fhmi  the  days  of  Gregory  down  to  the  days 
of  Gilbert ;  yea,  and  since  these,  every  year  some  to  this 
very  day.  I  cannot  set  you  so  tedious  a  task  as  to  read 
a  tenth  part  of  what  has  been  offered  on  the  art,  and 
the  gift,  and  the  method  of  preaching." 

In  modem  times,  several  different  epochs  of  homilet- 
ical literature  may  be  recognised  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  preaching  at  different  periodis  and  in  differ- 
ent countries.  In  Grermany,  the  Lutheran  reformation 
was  characterized  by  great  earnestness  and  even  blunt- 
ness  in  the  mode  of  preaching,  not  only  in  controversial 
discouraes,  but  even  in  the  proclamation  and  enforce- 
ment of  evangelical  truth.  Luther  vrrote  no  work  on 
preaching,  but  by  hb  example  and  occasional  precepts, 
some  of  which  are  recorded  in  his  Tablc'Talk,  he  greatly 
influenced  his  coadjutors  and  followers  as  to  their  the- 
ory and  practice  as  preachers.  The  following  are  some 
of  Luther's  characteristic  sayings.  Portrait  of  a  pood 
preacher :  **  A  good  preacher  should  have  these  virtues 
and  qualities:  1.  He  should  be  able  to  teach  plainly  and 
in  order ;  2.  He  should  have  a  good  head ;  3.  a  good 
voice;  4.  a  good  memory;  5.  He  should  know  when  to 
stop ;  6.  He  should  study  diligently,  and  be  sure  of  what 
he  means  to  say;  7.  He  should  be  ready  to  stake  body 
and  life,  goods  and  glory,  on  its  truth ;  8.  He  should  be 
willing  to  be  vexed  and  criticised  by  everybody."  A  rf- 
vices  to  young  prt4icher9 :  ^Trittfrisch  au/j  thu"*  maul 
au/f  h&r  bald  auf^  L  e.  Stand  up  cheerily,  speak  up  man- 
fully, leave  off  speedily.  "  ^VTien  you  are  about  to 
preach,  speak  to  God  and  say,  *My  Lord  God,  I  wbh  to 
preach  to  thine  honor,  to  speak  of  thee,  to  praise  thee, 
and  to  glorify  thy  name.' "  *^  Let  all  your  sermons  be  of 
the  simplest.  Look  not  to  the  princes,  but  to  the  sim- 
ple and  unlearned  people.  We  should  preach  to  the  lit^ 
tie  children,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  these  the  ofilce  of 
preaching  is  instituted.  Ah !  what  pains  our  Lord  Christ 
took  to  teach  simply.  From  vineyards,  sheep,  and  tree* 
he  drew  his  similes;  anything  in  order  that  the  multi- 
tudes might  understand,  embrace,  and  retain  the  truth." 
**  If  we  are  found  true  to  our  calling  we  shall  receive 
honor  enough,  not,  however,  in  this  life,  but  in  the  lifb 
to  come," 

After  Luther's  death  a  reaction  occurred,  in  which 
there  was  a  return  to  scholastic  formulas  and  other  ob- 
jectionable features-  of  the  mediaeval  homilies  and  pos- 
tils.  Thb  second  period  has  sometimes  been  called  that 
of  the  postilists,  in  idlusion  as  well  to  Protestants  as 
Catholics.  In  the  following  period  the  pietism  of  Spe- 
ner  and  Francke  promoted  a  healthful  reform  in  the 
Protestant  pulpit  of  Germany,  although  the  reform  was 
to  some  extent  neutralized  by  the  neariy  simultaneous 
development  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  which  gloried 
more  in  logical  forms  than  in  the  power  of  the  cross. 
This  philosophy  was  fascinating  to  students,  fmd,  hav- 
ing gained  an  ascendency  in  the  universities,  it  antag- 
onized the  plainer  and  more  evangelical  mode  of  preach- 
ing commended  by  Luther  and  Francke. 

Mosheim,  the  Church  historian  of  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  was  also  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  is  re- 
garded as  having  introduced  another  homiletical  epoch 
in  Germany.  His  style  was  majestic  and  oratorical, 
similar  to  that  of  Tillotson  in  England,  and  Bourdaloue 
in  France.  By  him  it  was  well  applied  to  religious  in- 
struction, but  after  him  it  greatly  degenerated,  many 
of  his  imitators  being  more  noted  for  the  form  of  sound 
words  than  for  the  i^irit  of  vital  piety.  By  degrees, 
preaching  declined  in  its  religious  power,  until  sermons 
scarcely  aimed  at  being  more  than  didactic  or  rhetorical 
entertainments. 

Reinhard,  court  preacher  in  Dresden  about  1800,  not 
only  inaugurated  a  better  style  of  preaching,  but  illus- 
trated his  theory  in  numerous  published  sermons  (a  col- 
lection of  his  sermons  was  published  at  Snlzb.  1831-7,  in 
39  vols.  8vo),  and  also  in  a  series  of  letters  entitled  his 
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^  Confesuons.**  His  style  was  characterized  by  richness  | 
of  thought,  clearness,  definiteness,  force,  and  dignity  of 
expression.  It  prevailed  both  among  the  rationidisto  and 
the  orthodox  to  the  time  of  Schleiermacher.  The  pow- 
er of  Schleiermacher  as  a  preacher  corresponded  to  hb 
great  influence  as  a  theologian,  and  his  example  is  re- 
garded as  having  introduced  another  period  in  German 
homlletics,  although  he  did  not  write  specially  on  that 
topic.  In  the  course  of  his  life  his  own  style  of  preach- 
ing improved,  rising  from  the  moralisms  with  which  he 
commenced  to  a  more  evangelical  tone  in  subaequent 
years. 

Apart  fVom  those  who  have  treated  of  preaching  as  a 
branch  of  practical  theology,  the  more  prominent  Ger^ 
man  authors  on  homiletics  during  the  current  century 
have  been  Schott,  Reinhard,  Marheinecke,  Theremin, 
Stier,  Lentz,  Paniel,  Palmer,  Ficker,  Schweitzer. 

In  France  the  golden  age  of  pulpit  oratory  occurred 
about  the  close  of  the  I7th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  centur}'.  It  was  the  age  of  Bossuct,  Bourdaloue, 
Massillon,  and  Fdnebn,  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  of  Claude,  Superville,  and  Saurin,  among  the  Prot- 
estants. Fenelon  and  Claude  became  representative 
authors  of  the  two  churches :  the  former  by  his  Dia- 
hffU€»  on  Eloquence,  particularly  that  of  the  Pulpit ;  the 
latter  by  his  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon, 
These  valuable  contributions  to  homiletical  literature 
are  still  read  with  interest,  not  only  in  the  French,  but 
in  the  English  language.  Even  the  former  has  been 
more  appreciated  and  oflener  reprinted  by  Protestants 
than  by  Romanists.  France,  in  the  19th  centun*,  has 
also  produced  many  examples  of  great  preachers  and 
good  writers  on  homiletics.  Without  attempting  to 
enumerate  the  former,  the  principal  authors  are  Yetu, 
Martin,  Bautain,  and  Mullois,  of  the  Catholics,  and  Yi- 
net,  Vincent,  and  Coquerel,  of  the  Protestants. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  homiletical  writers  of 
the  18th  century  were  John  Edwards,  1705 ;  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, 1751 ;  Fordyce,  1754 ;  and  George  Campbell^  1775. 
•  Apart,  however,  from  the  influence  of  any  of  these 
writers,  there  arose  during  that  century  a  style  of  Chris- 
tian address  destined  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
subsequent  preaching  of  English-speaking  countries. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  reformation  that  commenced  in 
connection  with  the  labors  of  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and 
others  about  1740.  The  preaching  of  these  men  was 
characterized  by  a  return  to  scriptural  simplicity  and 
fervor,  and  was  followed  by  extensive  religious  awaken- 
ings, which  in  due  time  extended  a  quickening  influ- 
ence to  ministers  of  all  the  churches.  The  Wesleyan 
reformation  was  further  characterized  by  field-preach- 
ing, and  by  the  employment  of  unordained  men  as  lay 
preachers,  who  gave  evidence  of  a  divine  impulse  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance.  John  Wesley,  like  Luther, 
though  he  wrote  no  treatise  on  preaching,  gave  numer- 
ous advices  and  some  rules  to  preachers,  which  largely 
influenced  the  practice  of  those  who  became  associated 
with  him,  and  which  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther, 
soon  after  become  obsolete  under  the  influence  of  for- 
malistic  reaction.  In  the  minutes  of  one  of  his  early 
conferences,  Wesley  gave  rules  for  his  preachers  which 
have  been  officially  perpetuated  in  Methodist  societies 
and  churches  ever  since.  These  rules  pointed  out  in 
the  briefest  words  the  grand  objects  and  essentials  of 
preaching,  regarding  all  rhetoricid  precepts  and  '^snudl- 
er  advices"  as  merely  auxiliary.  "Qwe^^^What  is  the 
best  general  method  of  preaching?  Ans,l,  To  invite, 
2.  To  convince.  3.  To  offer  Christ.  4.  To  buiW  up." 
Here  was  the  essence  of  the  evangelical  idea  of  preach- 
ing, and  its  fruits  foUoiiv'ed.  Fletcher's  portrait  of  St. 
Paul  expanded  and  illustrated  the  same  idea;  but  no 
extended  work  on  preaching  was  produced  by  any 
Methodist  of  that  period. 

The  early  part  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  the  pub- 
lication in  England  of  but  few,  if  any,  homiletical  works 
of  permanent  value.  Between  1808  and  1819  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  laboriously  developed 


the  system  of  Claude  on  the  composition  of  a  eermon  in 
a  series  of  plans  of  sermons  on  the  principal  texts  of 
Scripture  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.    This  work,  which 
attained  the  magnitude  of  twenty-one  octavo  volumes, 
was  designed  to  be  a  thesaurus  of  help  and  guidance  in 
sermonizing.     It  contained  no  less  than  2636  **  skele- 
tons," enough  to  supply  two  sermons  each  Sabbath  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.     What  more  could  a 
minister  want?     Such  a  wealth  of  supply  would  not 
have  been  provided  had  there  not  been  a  demand.    The 
demand  may  have  been  healthy  as  far  as  it  indicated  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  English  clergy  to  escape 
from  the  still  more  indolent  practice,  not  yet  entirely 
extinct,  of  copying  sermons  in  full,  and  reading  manu- 
scripts prepared  for  market,  and  sold  in  the  shambka. 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  sermon  plans  for  use,  any 
more  than  sermons  for  delivery,  could  be  an  aitido  of 
merchandise,  was  inherently  wrong,  and,  as  far  as  adopt- 
ed, could  only  tend  to  mental  torpor,  and  a  servile  de- 
pendence on  the  bndn-work  of  others.    Yet  pulpit  as- 
sistants, pulpit  cyclopa»lias,  books  of  sketches,  and  other 
devices  for  *^  preaching  made  easy,"  have  had  their  day 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  France     Sim- 
eon's Hora  Ifomileticctf  notwithstanding  inherent  faults, 
was  by  far  the  noblest  of  its  class.     It  may  now  be  pro- 
nounced obsolete  in  reference  to  its  primary  dengn,  yet 
one  of  its  features  b  imitated  in  some  of  the  best  com- 
mentaries of  the  present  day,  by  the  insertion  in  a  less 
formal  manner  of  homlletioil  notes  on  important  texts 
and  passages. 

Several  valuable  works  on  preaching  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England  during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  The 
following  deserve  mention :  The  Ministerial  CharaHer 
of  Christ  practically  considered, hy  Charies  R.  Sumner, 
bishop  of  Winchester  (London,  1824,  8vo) ;  Apostolical 
Prtaching  considered,  by  John  Bird  Sumner,  lord  bishop 
of  Chester  (1889;  9th *ed.  1850);  Ecdesiastes  AnffHca- 
nus,  a  treatise  on  preaching  as  adapted  to  a  Church-of- 
England  congregation,  by  W.  Gresley  (Lond.  8d  edition 
1844, 12mo) ;  Preaching,  its  Warrant,  Subject^  and  Ef- 
fects, by  W.  S.  Bricknell  (London,  1845);  The  Modtm 
Pulpit,  viewed  in  Relation  to  the  State  of  Society,  by  Rob- 
ert Yaughan  (Lond.  1842,  post  8vo) ;  Paul  the  Preacher, 
by  John  Eadie,  D.D,  (Lond.  1859,  poet  8vo ;  reprinted, 
N.  Y.  12mo);  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  specially  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Requirements  of  the  Age,  by  Daniel  Moore 
(Lond.  1861,  cr.  8vo);  The  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Ex- 
temporary Prtaching,  by  F.  Barham  Zincke  (reprint, 
N.  Y.  1867, 12mo);  Saard  Eloquence,  or  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Preaching,  by  Thomas  J,  Potter  (Roman 
Catholic)  (Dublin,  1868). 

As  to  homiletical  authorship  in  America,  Cotton  Ma- 
ther's Manductio  ad  Ministerium,  or  Angels  preparing  to 
sound  the  Trumpets,  although  rare  and  little  known,  had 
the  pre-eminence  of  being  the  first  and  only  work  of  its 
class  up  to  1824.  At  that  date  Henry  Ware,  Jun^  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  published  his  Hints  on  Ertempora- 
neous  Preaching,  a  truly  valuable  work.  In  1819  Kbc- 
nezer  Porter,  of  Andover,  republished  F^elon*8  I>ia^ 
logues,  Claude's  Essay,  and  several  minor  works,  under  t  ho 
title  The  Young  Preacher's  Manual  (Boston,  1839, 8ro). 
Subsequently  the  following  principal  works  have  ap- 
peared :  Ledvres  on  Homiletics  and  Preaching,  by  £bc- 
nezer  Porter,  D.D.  (And.  and  N.  Y.  1884,  8vo) ;  Sacred 
Rhetoric,  or  Con^pMttion  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  by- 
Henry  J.  Ripley  (N.  Y.  1849, 12mo);  The  Power  oj'the 
Pulpit,  Thoughts  addressed  to  Christian  Mimsters,  by 
Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.  (1854);  Preaching  required  by 
the  Times,  by  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.  (N.  Y.  1856,  12mo>; 
The  Model  Preacher,  a  Series  of  Letters  on  the  best 
Mode  of  Preaching  the  Gospel,  by  M^'illiam  Taylor,  of 
California  (Cincinnati,  1859,  12mo) ;  Preachers  emd 
Preaching,  by  Nicholas  Murray,  D.D.  (I860) ;  Thoughts 
on  Preaching,  by  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  (1861, 
12mo) ;  A  Treatise  on  Homiletics,  by  Daniel  P.  Kidder, 
D.D.  (1864, 12mo) ;  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology] 
by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  (1867,  8vo) ;  Office  and  Wori 
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<^tie  Christian  Mmistryy  by  James  M.  Hoppln  (1869, 
ISoio).  The  burger  part  of  the  last-named  work  is  de- 
Toted  to  the  subject  of  homiletics,  although  not  so  indi- 
ctted  in  the  title. 

Fiom  the  foregoing  lists  it  may  be  seen  that  recently 
AoKiican  authorship  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  Eni^h.  Several  of  the  last-named  books  have 
been  written  by  teachers  of  practical  theology  repre- 
senting different  churches,  and  have  the  merit  of  dis- 
cQsang  the  subject  not  only  from  an  evangelical  point 
of  riew,  Imt  in  the  light  of  the  most  modem  develop- 
ments and  applications  of  Christianity.  The  state  of 
society  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  favorable  to 
the  iDostration  of  the  true  theory  of  preaching,  as  well 
as  to  its  most  efficient  practice.  All  the  churches,  as 
were  those  of  primitive  times,  are  dependent  on  volun- 
taiy  support.  Neither  their  congregations  nor  their 
success  can  be  maintained  without  attractive,  and,  in 
sane  degree,  effective  preaching.  Even  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  adopted  regular  Sunday  sermons 
and  week-day  missions,  a  species  of  revival  efforts.  Con- 
trary to  its  universal  custom  where  maintained  as  a  re- 
ligioQ  of  the  state,  it  here  builds  its  churches  and  cathe- 
dnls  with  pews  or  sittings  for  audiences  instead  of  open 
naves  for  processions  and  moving  crowds.  The  people 
of  America,  of  whatever  class,  are  free  to  hear  whom 
they  choose,  or  not  to  hear  at  all,  unless  addressed  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  please  or  profit  them.  Corre^M>nd- 
ing  to  this  state  of  things,  the  preachers  of  all  churcb^s, 
together  with  errorists  of  every  description,  are  in  active 
competition  for  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  masses.  The 
people,  too,  having  great  advantages  for  education,  and 
no  reverence  for  prescriptive  authority,  demand  the  best 
forms  of  Christian  address,  and  such  appeals  to  their  rea- 
son and  their  emotions  as  challenge  their  respect.  To 
none  of  these  con(titions  docs  a  true  Christianity  object, 
since  it  relies  for  its  propagation  upon  truth  and  legit- 
imate persuasion.  Nevertheless,  these  circumstances 
make  it  obligatory  on  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  com- 
prehend well  their  vocation,  and  the  manner  of  "  rightly 
dividing  the  tsruth.**  That  this  necessity  is  more  and 
more  recognised  is  an  omen  of  promise  to  the  Church 
of  the  future,  especially  as  facilities  fur  the  easier  and 
better  comprehension  of  this  branch  of  the  minister's 
▼oric  increase. 

IlL  PrmcipieA. — Homiletics,  in  a  human  point  of  view, 
msy  thus  be  considered  a  progressive  science.  It  grows 
wiUi  the  growing  experience  of  the  Church,  and  be- 
comes enriched  with  the  ever-accumulating  examples 
of  good  and  great  preachers.  It  avails  itself  of  the 
agency  of  the  press  to  perpetuate  specimens  of  the  ever- 
maltipl3ring  homiletical  productions  of  successive  gener- 
attoDs,  and  also  to  discuss  the  great  problems  of  human 
destiny  and  influence.  Thus  the  modem  study  and  dis- 
cissions of  homiletics  have  had  a  tendency  to  place  the 
sabject  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  make  it  more  justly 
comprehensible  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period 
ance  the  days  of  the  apostles.  This  result  has  not  been 
attained  by  means  of  modem  inventions,  but  rather  by 
a  return  to  the  original  idea  of  preaching,  as  indicated 
ud  iUostrated  by  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  at  the  same  time,  all  science  is  noade  auxil- 
isiy  to  the  Saviour's  grand  design  in  the  appointment 
of  preaching  as  an  instmmentality  for  the  diffusion  of 
tnrth  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Space  only  remains 
for  a  brief  summary  of  demonstrated  and  now  generally 
accepted  homiletiad  principles. 

1.  The  true  Idea  of  Preachi$vj, — Preaching  is  an  orig- 
mal  and  peculiar  institution  of  Christianity.  It  was 
not  derived  from  any  pre-existing  system.  It  had  no 
proper  counterpart  even  in  Judaism,  although  a  limited 
teaching  office  was  committed  to  both  the  priests  and 
piophets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  See  Prophet. 
Old-Testament  examples  of  persons  called  preachers, 
nke  Noah,  Solomon,  and  Ezra,  fall  far  below  the  idea  of 
jwaching  as  appointed  by  Christ.  See  Apostle.  Only 
in  the  Messianic  prophecies  was  the  office  of  Christian 


evangelism  clearly  foreshadowed  (see  Isa.  Ixi,  1, 2).  See 
GosPEU  In  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
recognising  his  predicted  mission,  authoritatively  es- 
tablished and  appointed  the  office  and  work  of  preach- 
ing as  a  principal  means  of  evangelizing  the  world.  See 
Preaching.  In  preparation  for  this  office  he  instract- 
cd  his  disciples  both  by  precept  and  example,  giving 
them  before  his^iucension  a  world-wide  commission  to 
**  go  and  teach  all  nations,**  and  ^  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.**  In  this  appointment  the  Saviour  avail- 
ed himself  of  no  pre-existing  rhetorical  system,  but 
rather  a  universal  capacity  of  the  human  race  now  for 
the  first  time  specially  devoted  to  the  divine  use,  and 
consecrated  to  the  propagandism  of  revealed  truth.  See 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet  he  left  his  followers  fVee  to  adopt, 
as  auxiliary  to  their  great  work,  whatever  good  thing 
might  be  derived  from  human  study,  whether  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  or  any  other  science.  Thus,  as  Christianity 
multiplied  its  achievements  and  extended  its  iiffluence 
along  the  ages,  facilities  for  comprehending  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  art  of  preaching  would  of  necessity  increase. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  preaching  office  is  seen  in  the 
specialty  of  its  address  for  moral  ends,  not  merely  to  the 
judgment,  but  to  the  consciences  of  men ;  also  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  aims,  which  are  nothing  less  than  the 
salvation  of  the  human  soul  from  sin  in  the  present  life, 
and  its  complete  preparation  for  the  life  everlasting. 
As  the  objects  of  preaching  are  peculiar,  so  are  the  nec- 
essary* prerequisites.  Of  these  a  true  Christian  experi- 
ence and  a  special  divine  call  may  be  affirmed  to  be  es- 
sential The  mere  form  or  ceremony  of  preaching  may 
be  taken  up  and  laid  aside  as  easily  as  other  forms,  but 
true  preaching,  the  preaching  that  Christ  instituted  and 
designed  to  be  maintained  in  the  Church,  demands  the 
constant  power  of  an  active  faith,  a  holy  sj^mpathy,  and 
a  conscious  mission  from  God. 

2.  The  Subject'Matter  of  Preaching. — In  secular  ora- 
tory, themes  are  perpetually  changing  with  circum- 
stances. In  preaching,  the  theme  b  one.  Neverthe- 
less, the  one  theme  prescribed  to  the  preacher  is  adapted 
to  all  circumstances  and  all  times.  It  may  be  summa- 
rily stated  to  be  God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the 
redemption  of  men.  This  central  truth,  which  is  the 
special  burden  of  revelation,  embraces  in  its  correlations 
all  other  troths,  natural  as  well  as  revealed,  llie  word 
of  God  should  be  considered  not  only  the  text-book,  but 
the  grand  treasury  of  truth  for  the  preacher.  In  it  he 
is  furnished  with  history,  poetry,  experience,  and  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  perceptive  instmction  and  fiUl  state- 
ments of  the  Gospel  scheme ;  nevertheless,  he  may  bring 
to  its  illustration  whatever  tmth  will  aid  in  its  corrobo- 
ration and  comprehension.  Still,  the  preacher's  great 
work  must  be  to  publish  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  ^  the 
tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.*'  To  do  this  effectually,  he  not 
only  needs  an  intellectual  perception  of  its  excellence,  but 
the  consciousness  of  its  power  as  bestowed  by  the  bap- 
tism "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire.**  Thus  the  perse- 
cuted disciples  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word** 
(Acts  viii,  4),  and  Paul,  as  a  representative  apostle,  em- 
phatically declared, "  We  preach  Christ  cmcified  ;'*  "  We 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord;**  "  Christ 
in  you  the  hope  of  glory,  whom  we  preach,  warning  ev- 
ery man  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
mav  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus**  (Col.  i, 
28)* 

3.  Agencies  of  Homiletical  Preparation. — In  addition 
to  the  essential  preliminaries  of  character  and  experi- 
ence heretofore  alluded  to,  the  preacher  must  bring  to 
bear  on  his  theme  such  mental  exercises  as  will  enable 
him  to  elaborate  it  appropriately  and  to  the  best  effect. 
The  following  are  indispensable  •  (1.)  Jnterpretaiion,  by 
which  the  tme  meaning  of  God*s  word  is  elicited.  (2.) 
Invention^  by  which  suitable  materials,  both  of  fact  and 
of  thought,  are  gathered  from  the  universe  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  Invention  is  aided  by  generalization, 
analysis,  hjrpothesis,  comparison,  and  diligent  exerdse. 
(3.)  Disjposition,  by  which  all  material  employed  is  ar- 
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ranged  in  the  most  appropriate  &nd  effective  order, 
whether  in  the  introduction,  argument,  or  conclusion  of 
the  discourse. 

4.  Different  Forms  of  Ifomiletical  Production. — ^The 
^tx^mation  of  Christian  truth  is  not  confoie<l  to  any 
one  form  of  address.  Our  Lord  opened  his  public  mis- 
sion by  a  sermon — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Most  of 
his  tKher  discourses  were  brief  and  informal,  and  many 
of  his  most  important  utterances  fell  from  his  lipe  in 
parables  and  conversations.  The  reported  addresses  of 
the  apostles  weie  exhortations  rather  than  sermons  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  idea.  In  the  early  patristic  age 
explanatory  and  hortatory  address^  prevailed,  resulting 
in  the  homily  as  the  leading  product  of  that  period.  As 
preaching  declined  in  mediaeval  times,  the  homily  dwin- 
dled into  the  postiL  The  Reformation  brought  the  ser- 
mon again  into  use,  and  secured  for  it  the  prominence 
which  it  still  maintains.  In  addition  to  re-establishing 
the  sennon  in  its  original  prominence,  modem  Christian- 
ity has  developed  the  platform  address,  in  which  a  semi- 
secular  style  of  oratory  is  made  auxiliary  to  various 
phases  of  Christian  benevolence.  At  the  present  time, 
it  is  essential  to  both  ministers  and  la^nnen,  who  would 
participate  in  the  most  prominent  activities  of  the 
Church,  such  as  Sunday-schools  and  missionary  efforts, 
that  they  should  cultivate  the  talent  of  effective  plat- 
form speaking.  Nevertheless,  the  sermon  is  likely  to 
remain  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  first  and  most 
important  of  homiletical  productions.  Hence  it-should 
be  speciiUly  studied,  and  thoroughly  comprehended  in 
all  its  capacities  and  bearings,  as  the  standard  form  of 
derical  Christian  address.     Sec  Seiuion. 

5.  JSfyk  mid  Qualities  of  Sermons, — It  is  due  to  the 
dignity  of  Christian  tmth  that  the  words  in  wliich  it  is 
utteretl  shoidd  be  well  chosen  and  fitly  arranged.  Hoicc 
the  general  qualities  of  a  good  style,  such  as  purity, 
precision,  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength,  should  be  re- 
garded as  of  primary  and  absolute  necessity  in  pulpit 
style.  At  the  same  time.  Christian  discoiuise  sternly 
rejects  all  the  faults  of  style  which  rhetorical  laws  con- 
demn, such  as  dryness,  tautology',  fioridity,  and  bom- 
basL  Preaching  also  requires  more  than  mere  rhetoric 
In  order  to  its  higher  objects,  it  demands  certain  pecul- 
iar combinations,  such  as  a  blending  of  dignity  with 
simplicity,  of  agreeableness  with  pointedness,  and  of 
energy  with  love.  The  style  of  the  sermon  should  at 
once  be  fully  within  the  comprehension  of  its  hearers, 
and  yet  elevated  bj'  a  certain  scriptural  congruity,  which 
shows  that  it  emanated  from  communion  with  God,  and 
a  familiarity  with  his  inspired  word. 

Beyond  mere  verbal  expression,  sermons  should  pos- 
sess several  important  qualities.  (1.)  They  should  be 
ev(WffeHc<ilj  setting  forth  the  unadulterated  tmth  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  just  proportions,  and  in  an  evangelical 
spirit,  (2.)  Sermons  should  be  interesting.  To  this 
end,  the  preacher  must  be  deeply  interested  himself. 
He  must  utter  his  thoughts  with  clearness  and  vivid- 
ness. He  must  use  frequent  illustrations.  He  must 
group  things  new  and  old  in  just  and  graphic  combina- 
tions. (3.)  Sermons  should  be  instructive.  The  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  must  never  forget  the  Saviour's  com- 
mand to  TEACH.  Hence  ever}'  sermon  should  be  tribu- 
tary to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  holiness. 
(4.)  Sermons  should  be  efficient.  Failing  to  accomplish 
some  of  the  special  objects  of  preaching,  they  are  failures 
themselves.  Hence  their  great  essentiality  must  bo 
considered  an  adaptation  to  high  and  tme  religious  re- 
sults. If  possible,  all  these  qualities  should  be  combined 
in  every  sermon,  though  in  proportions  to  suit  occasions. 

6.  Delivery. — Four  different  modes  of  delivery  are 
recognised  in  Christian  oratory:  (1.)  the  extemporane- 
ous; (2.)  the  recitative;  (3.)  that  of  reading;  (4.)  the 
oompositej  in  which  two  or  all  of  the  foregoing  are  blend- 
ed. The  last  finds  little  favor  among  theorists,  and  is 
rarely  practiced  with  any  high  degree  of  success.  The 
first  is  the  normal  mode  of  human  speech.  No  other 
was  practiced  by  the  Great  Preacher,  the  apostles,  or 


the  early  fathers.  Recitative  came  into  the  Church  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  reading  in  the  i6th. 
Few  questions  pertaining  to  Homiletics  have  during 
the  last  300  years  been  more  zealously  discussed  than 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  pulpit  delivery.  While  it  may  justly  be 
conceded  that  each  mode  has  both  advantages  and' dis- 
advantages, especially  when  considered  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  capacity  of  individuals,  yet  it  may  be  af- 
firmed as  the  result  of  all  discussion  and  experience 
that  the  primitive  mode  of  extemporaneous  address  is 
commended  by  the  best  modem  opinion  as  a  gift  to  be 
eamestly  coveted  by  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
as  a  result  of  proper  effort  within  the  reach  of  most,  if 
not  all  earnest  preachers.^ 

7.  Conditions  and  Elements  ofSuaxss  in  Preaching. — 
Mere  eloquence,  although  a  great  auxiliary,  is  not  of  it^ 
self  a  guaranty  of  success  in  the  proclamation  of  God's 
word.  There  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the  forai 
and  the  power  of  preaching.  The  form  is  easy;  the 
power  is  the  gift  of  God  crowning  the  highest  human 
effort.  To  attain  this  great  gift  various  conditions  arc 
prerequisite.  A  preacher  must  have  dear  and  abiding 
conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  his  sacred  vocation.  With  these  must  be  as- 
sociated a  consuming  love  for  his  work,  evidenced  by 
tireless  diligence  and  unslumbering  faithfulness  in  its 
dischai^e.  He  must  make  preaching  his  great  him- 
ness,  his  absorbing  employment.  He  must  have  discre- 
tion in  the  adaptation  of  his  subjects,  and  style  of  ad- 
dress both  to  his  hearers  and  to  occasions.  He  must 
cultivate  the  habit  of  making  all  his  observations,  read- 
ing, and  experience  subservient  to  his  capacity  of  in- 
stmction  and  religious  impression.  Above  all,  he  must 
aim  at  the  supreme  glory  of  God,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
most  eamest  efforts  depend  with  trustful  confidence 
upon  the  divine  blessing  to  give  efficiency  to  his  labors, 
and  crown  them  with  success.  Sec  Pastor^vl  Cark. 
(D.  P.  K.) 

rV.  A  dditional  Treatises. — 1.  Foreign  (Latin.  French, 
and  German) :  Lange  (Joannes),  Oratorio  sacra  (Frankf. 
and  Lpz.  1707, 8vo;  Halle,  1713, 8vo) ;  Vitringa  (Camp.), 
Animadversiones  ad  Method,  homiliar.  ecdesiasticar,  rite 
insHtuendar.  (Jena,  1722,  8vo) ;  Maitre  (J.  H.  Le),  7?^ 
jlexions  sur  la  maniere  de  precher  (Halle,  1746,  8vo) ; 
Hollebeck  (Eberhard),  De  Opt.  Concionwn  genere  (Leyd. 
1768, 8vo) ;  Ammon  (C.  F.),  Handbuch  d.  A  nleit.  2.  Kan- 
zelberedsamkeit  (Gott  1799;  8d  edit,  NUmb.  1858,  8vo); 
Gesch.  d.  Ilomiletik  v.J/uss  b.  Luther  (Gott.  1804,  8vo); 
Tittmann  (J.  A.  H.),  I^hrb.  d.  Homiletik  (Breslau,  1804; 
2d  ed.  Lpz.  1824, 8vo) ;  Schott  (A.  H.),  Entic.  einer  The- 
orie  d.  Beredsamkeit,  mit  besonderer  Amcend.  a.  d.  Kan- 
zeUteredsamkeit  (Lpz.  1807, 1815, 8vo) ;  Theorie  d.  bered- 
samkeit (Lpz.  1815-28;  2d  edit  1828-47,3  vols,  in  4  pts. 
8vo) ;  Fenelon  (Fr.  Salignac  de  la  Motte),  Dialogues  sur 
Veloquence  de  la  chaire  (Paris,  1714, 8vo;  transl.  by  Ste- 
vens, Lond.  1808;  Bost.  1832, 12mo);  Dahl  (J.  Ch.W.), 
Lehrbuch  d,  I/omiletik  (Lpz.  and  Rost.  1811,  8vo) ;  Mar- 
heinecke  (Ph.),  Grundleg.  d.  Ilomiletik  (Hamburg,  1811, 
8vo);  Theremin  (F.),  Die  Beredsamkeit  cine  Tugend; 
Oder  Grundlinien  e.  systemat.Rhetorik  (Berl.  1814 ;  2d  ed. 
1837,  8vo) ;  Kaiser  (G.  Ph.  Ch.),  Entvyurf  e.  Systems  d. 
geistlichen  Rhetorik  (Erlangen,  1816, 8vo) ;  Grotefend  (J. 
G.),  Ansichi,  Gedanl;  u.  Er/ahrungen  U.  d.  geistL  Bered- 
samkeit (Hannov.  1822) ;  Ziehnert  (J.  G.),  Casval-Hom- 
ilet.  und  Liturg.  (Meissen,  1826) ;  Schmidt  (A.  G.),  Die 
Homilie  (Halle,  1827) ;  Van  Hengel  (W.  A.),  Tnstituiio 
oratoris  sacri  (Lugd.  1829);  Sickel  (G.  A  F.),  Grundr. 
d.  chrisilichen  Halieutik  (Lpz.  1829, 8vo) ;  Stier  (RudolQ, 
Kurz.  Gnindriss  e.  bibl.  Kergktik  (HaUe,  1880) ;  Ch^nc- 
vifere  (J.  J.),  Observations  sur  V Eloquence  (Gen.  1884); 
Brand  (J.),  Hcmdb.  d.  geistL  Beredsamk.  (edit,  by  Hahn, 
Frankf.  1836, 1839;  new  ed.  Const.  1850, 2  volsu);  Zarbl 
(J.  R),  Handb.  d.  Kaihol  Ifomiletik  (Landsh.  1838);  Alt 
(J.  K.  W.),  Kurze  A  nleitung  z.  KirchL  Beredsamk.  (Lpz. 
1840) ;  Palmer  (Ch.),  Evang.  HomUedk  (Stuttgard,  1842 ; 
4th  edition,  1867,  8vo);  Ficker  (Ch.  G.),  Grundlinien  d. 
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mug.  Homltt,  (Lpz.  1847, 8vo) ;  Schweizer  (A,),  /Tbm- 
ilel,  d.  evaxg,'prot.  Kirche  (Lpz.  1848, 8vo) ;  Baur  (Gu»- 
ti?,)  GrmdzMge  d,  HondteL  (Giessen,  1848, 8vo) ;  Gaupp 
(K.F.),/Vorf.  TheoL  (Berl  1848, 1862,  2  vols.  8vo;  vol. 
ii,pL  i,  Homiktics) ;  LuU  (J.),  Handbuch  d  KaihoL  Kan- 
teaem&owA;  (Tubing.  1851) ;  Vinet  (A.),  HomUetique  ou 
tkiorie  de  la  predication  (Paris,  1863) ;  Beyer  (J.  H.  F.), 
Das  Wesm  d.  christL  Predigt,  n.  Norm  u,  Urbild  d.  apos- 
UPredigt  (Gottingen,  1861, 8vo) ;  Hagenbach  (K.  R.), 
GntmSin.  d.  Lit, «.  HamiUtik  (Lefpzig,  1863, 8vo) ;  Lang 
(Gust),  Hccndb,  z,  homilet.  BehcmdL  d,  Evangdim  und  der 
EpMn  (BresL  1866, 1869, 8vo) ;  Wapler,  Disposit,  iL  d. 
acmgd,  Peribopm  (Stendal,  1865,  8vo) ;  Prdhle,  Predigt 
EntwSrfe  (2d  ed.  Nordhausen,  1866, 8vo) ;  R5der  (Max), 
ffomSd.  Handbuch  z.  Gebr,  b.  Predigten  (a  very  Boperior 
vorfc,  to  be  in  5  volumes  when  completed,  NUraburg, 
1868  9q.  8vo) ;  Thym,  /fomiUL  ffandb.  (1st  part,  Giiltz, 
1^  8ro;  2d  part,  1868,  8vo);  Zimmermann  (Karl), 
Beitr,  z.  vergieidtenden  HomOet.  (Darmst.  and  Lpz.  1866, 
8vo);  Palmer  (Chr.),  EvangeL  Ifomiiet,  (5th  ed.  Stuttg. 
1867, 8vo) ;  Geisaler  (M.),  Predn-ErUwur/e  mit  ArUeit,  z, 
Pndigt-AusarbeiteH  (Hamb.  1867, 8vo) ;  Meineke  (J.  H. 
F.X  TagL  Hamdb,fur  PrtaMger,  edited  by  Dr.  Wohlfarth 
(Qaedlinbuig  and  Lpz.  1867, 8vo) ;  Stock  (Prof.  Chm.), 
HomSet.  Real-Lexikon  (new  edit  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Lpz. 
1867, 4to) ;  Wallroth,  Ged. und  Ard.z. Predigten  (Oldenb. 
1868,  8vo) ;  Sommer  (J.  L.),  Predigtstudim  (Erlangen, 
1868, 8vo). 

1  In  Engtisk:  Barecroft  (J.),  Ars  Concumandij  or^ 
PrwidUi^,etc(Lond.l715;  4thed.l761);  D'Oyley(Sam- 
nd),  Chritt,  Eloquence  in  Theory  and  Pract.  (Lond.  1718, 
12mo);  Henley  (John),  On  Action  m  Preaching  (Lond. 
1*80);  Blackwell  (S.),  Method  of  Preaching  (London, 
1736, 34mo) ;  Jennings  (John),  Discourses  (Lond.  1764, 
12iim);  Fordyce  (David),  Theodonts;  Dialogue  on  the 
AH  of  Preaching  (Lend.  1756, 12mo);  Glanville,  Essay 
amarmng  PreaJdiing  (London,  1768, 12mo) ;  Franke,  The 
most  useful  Way  of  Preaching  (Lond.  1790, 8vo) ;  Claude 
(John),  On  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon  (6th  ed.  Gambr. 
1827, 8vo;  edited  by  the  Rev.  C^has.  Simeon,  N.  Y.  1849, 
18mo);  Bickersteth  (Edwaxd),  On  Preaching  and  ff ear- 
ing (Uhed.  London,  1829, 12mo) ;  Oose  (Francis),  Ser- 
vfms  on  the  Liiurgy  (London,  1836, 12mo) ;  Williams, 
CkrisUan  Preather  (collection  of  treatises  by  Wilkins, 
Jennings,  Franck,  Claude,  etc.,  Lond.  1843, 12mo) ;  Bev- 
eridge  (Bp.  William),  Sermons  (voL  i-iv  of  his  Works, 
Oxfofd,  1844-45,  8vo)  ;  Thesaurus  Theologicus  (voL  ix 
and  X  of  his  Works,  Oxford,  1847, 8vo) ;  Ryland,  Pulpit 
md  People  (1847,  8vo) ;  Gouldbum  (Edward  M.),  Ser- 
mtrn  (Lond.  1849,  8vo) ;  RosseU  (W.),  Pulpit  Eloquence 
(2d  ed.  Andover,  1853) ;  Short  Sermons  (London,  1865, 2 
Tob.  12flio) ;  Styles,  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical 
Prtaching  (Lond.  1856,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Moore,  Thoughts 
«  PnaMig  (Load.  1861,  cr.  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

HomillSre  or  HomiliaritiB  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  <»dlection  containing  such  homilies  of  the  early  fathers 
<if  the  Church  as  were  read  on  Sunday,  on  the  festal 
dajs  of  the  saints,  on  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  See  Du- 
nndi,  Rationaie,  bk.  vi,  ch.  i ;  Fuhrmann,  Handwdrter' 
i^derKirchengesdtichte,u,BS7, 

Homiliaxinm,  the  name  given  to  collections  of 
Knnoins  for  the  ecclesiastical  year,  to  be  read  in  case  of 
incapacity  preventing  the  preacher  from  delivering  a 
xnnon  of  his  own.  The  idea  of  such  a  collection  arose 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  cele- 
brated work  of  the  kind,  which  took  the  place  of  all 
pReeding  ones,  is  that  known  as  Charlemagne's  ffomH- 
i^rium  (see  Neander,  Church  Hist,  iii,  174).  The  titie 
of  the  Cologne  edition,  1630,  sets  forth  Alcuin  as  its  au- 
tbor  {Homilim  sen  mavis  sermones  sive  amciones  adpopu- 
^  prttstamtissimorum  ecdesia  doctorum,  Hieronymif 
Angustvuy  Ambrotiij  GregorOy  Origenisy  ChrysoeUmi, 
Mk,  ete^  M  hunc  ordsnem  digestaper  Alchuinum  Levi- 
Utmyidque  itgungente  ei  Carolo  M,  Ronu  Imp,  cui  a  se- 
o^  fiat).  According  to  other  accounts,  however— 
-Huid  even  to  the  instruction  by  Charlemagne  himself 


which  accompanies  the  work — Charlemagne  had  caused 
this  work  to  be  done  by  Paulus  Diaconus  because  (see 
Ranke  in  the  Stud,  u.  KriU  1866,  ii,  387  sq.)  <'  the  Hours 
contained  a  number  of  fragments  from  the  fathers  used 
for  reading  which  were  full  of  faults  and  badly  selected." 
But  it  is  posable  that  both  had  a  part  in  it,  Alcuin  fonn- 
ing  the  plan  and  Paulus  Diaconus  executing  it.  The 
work  acquired  great  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
established  more  firmly  the  system  of  Church  lessons 
introduced  by  Jerome,  which  had  heretofore  been  sub- 
ject to  various  alterations.  See  Herzog,  ReaUEncy- 
klop.  vi,  249  sq.;  Rheinwald,  KirchL  ArchSol  p.  276; 
Siegel,  Handb,  d,  christL-kirchL  Alterth,  ii,  831 ;  Nean- 
der, Ch.  History f  iii,  126 ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  35 ;  and 
the  art.  Homily. 

Homilies.    See  Homily. 

Homilista.  Among  the  homihsts  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  primitive  Church,  Origen 
(3d  century)  ranks  first.  The  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  appear  to  have  been  the  great  centres  of 
this  class  of  sacred  literature,  and  in  the  early  centuries 
we  find  the  names  of  Hippolytus,  Metrodorus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  principally 
distinguished.  But  it  was  in  the  following  centuries 
that  the  homily  received  its  full  development  in  the 
hands  of  the  early  Greek  fathers  Ephraim  the  Syrian, 
Athanasius,  the  two  Grefories  of  Nazianzum  and  of 
Nyssa,  Basil  the  Great,  ChT3r8oetom,  the  two  Cyrils  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theodoret ;  in  the 
Latin  Church,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo  the 
Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  Peter  Chrysologus,  Fulgen- 
tius,  and  (itesar  of  Aries.  In  later  centuries.  Venerable 
Bede,  the  popes  Sabinian,  Leo  II  and  III,  Adrian  I,  and 
the  Spanish  bishops  Isidore  of  Seville  and  Ildefonsus, 
continued  to  use  the  homiletic  form. — Chambers,  Cy- 
dop.  V,  399.  See  Catechetics^  Catechists;  Homi- 
LETics;  IIomiliarium  ;  Homily. 

Homilius,  Gottfried  August,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  organists  and  Church  composers  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Rosenthal  Feb.  2, 1714. 
In  1742  he  became  organist  at  the  "  Frauenkirche"  at 
Dresden,  and  in  1765  was  promoted  musical  director. 
He  died  June  1, 1785.  Among  his  published  musical 
works  those  considered  best  are,  Pastionscantate  (1755), 
and  Weihnachtscantate  (1777).— Brockhaus,  Conv.  Lex. 
viii,  76. 

Homily  (Gr.  ofuXi'a,  communion,  a  meeting;  hence 
a  discourse  adapted  to  the  people),  the  name  of  a  certain 
class  of  sermons.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  simple  exposi- 
tion of  a  text,  in  contradistinction  from  the  discussion 
of  a  topic  In  the  early  CJhurch  the  term  \6yoc,  ora- 
tion, was  applied  to  less  familiar  discourses;  opiXia  to 
the  plainer,  much  as  the  term  lecture  is  now  used. 

1.  The  distinction  between  the  homily  and  the  ser- 
mon is  thus  set  forth  by  Vinet ;  "The  special  character 
of  the  homily  is,  not  that  it  has  to  do  most  frequently 
with  recitals,  or  that  it  is  more  familiar  than  other  dis- 
courses, but  that  its  chief  business  is  to  set  in  relief  the 
successive  parts  of  an  extended  text,  subordinating 
them  to  its  contour,  its  accidents,  its  chances,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  more  than  can  be  done  in  the  sermon,  properly 
so  called.  Nothing  distinguishes,  essentially,  the  hom- 
ily from  the  sermon  except  the  comparative  predomi- 
nance of  analysis ;  in  other  terms,  the  prevsJence  of 
explanation  over  system^  The  diflSculty  as  to  unity  pre- 
sented by  this  kind  of  discourse  never  amounts  to  im- 
possibility. We  do  not  at  random  cut  from  the  general 
text  of  the  sacred  book  the  particular  text  of  a  homily. 
The  selection  is  not  arbitrary.  The  limit  of  the  text  is 
predetermined  by  reference  to  unity,  which,  therefore, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  in  it  The  only  dan- 
ger is  that  unity  of  subject  will  be  relinquished,  as  the 
thread  of  a  path  may  be  buried  and  lost  beneath  an  iu- 
tertwined  and  tufted  vegetation.  As  the  preacher  ap- 
pears to  be  more  sustained  by  his  text  in  the  homily 
than  in  the  synthetic  sermon,  the  former  is  thought  to 
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be  more  easy  of  execution.  It  certunly  is  more  easy 
to  make  a  homily  than  a  sermon,  but  a  good  sermon 
is  made  with  more  facility  than  a  good  homily.  The 
great  masters  in  the  art  of  preaching — Bourdidoue,  for 
example — have  not  succeeded  in  homily.  The  most 
excellent  judges  in  the  matter  of  preaching  have  rec- 
ommended the  homily"  {HomileiicSy  p.  148  sq.). 

2.  In  the  primitive  Church  we  find  the  style  of  the 
homily  already  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles. They  frequented  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
wherever  they  went,  and  in  these  it  was  customary,  af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to  give  an  invitation 
to  any  one  to  comment  upon  what  had  been  read.  In 
this  way  the  disciples  frequently  took  occasion  to  speak 
of  Christ  and  his  doctrines.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Acts 
(i',15;  ii,14;  iv,7;  v,29;  vi,84;  xiii,40,41:  xvii,22; 
XX,  18 ;  xxii,  xxiii,  xxvi)  brief  notices  of  several  ad- 
dresses made  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  one  by  Stephen, 
which  give  us  quite  a  distinct  impression  of  their  style 
of  address.  Tertullian  and  Justin  Martyr  inform  us 
that  a  like  practice  was  common  in  the  churches  of 
Africa  and  A^ia.  **  We  meet  together  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and,  when  circumstances  permit,  to  admonish 
one  another.  In  such  sacred  discourse  we  establish  our 
faith,  we  encourage  our  hope,  we  confirm  our  trust,  and 
quicken  our  obedience  to  the  word  by  a  renewed  appli- 
cation of  its  truths"  (Tcrtul%n,  Apol.  p.  39). 

(a)  A  similar  mode  of  discourse  we  find  again  in  the 
early  Greek  Church,  beginning  with  Origen  (A.D.  820). 
This  was  in  some  rcspecta,  however,  a  new  style  of  ad- 
dr^s,  as  it  inclined  to  an  allegorical  mode  of  interpret- 
ing the  Scriptures.  But,  aside  from  this  characteristic, 
the  sermons,  or,  rather,  homilies  of  this  period,  were  soon 
followed  by  all  the  preachers,  as  Origen  was  considered 
by  all  a  standard  who  was  to  be  imitated,  while  there 
were  others  less  commendable.  In  general  they  were 
faulty  in  style,  corrupt  with  "philosophical  terms  and 
rhetorical  flourishes,  forms  of  expression  extravagant 
and  farfetched.  Biblical  expressions  unintelligible  to  the 
people,  unmeaning  comparisons,  absurd  antitheses,  spir- 
itless interrogations,  senseless  exclamations,  and  bom- 
bast," The  causes  which  contributed  to  form  this  style 
are  due  to  the  prevalence  of  pagan  philosophy  among 
the  Christian  preachers  of  this  time,  many  of  whom  were 
converts  from  paganism,  and  had  received  an  imperfect 
preparation  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  their 
sacred  office. 

(6)  In  the  early  Latin  Church,  the  homilies  of  this 
period  are,  if  anything,  even  greatly  inferior  to  those  in 
the  Greek.  The  cause  of  this  was,  as  in  the  Greek 
Church,  the  imperfect  education  of  those  in  the  minis- 
try, more  especially  their  ignorance  of  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible.  Sec  Eschenburg,  Versuch  e,  Gesch, 
der  djjfentl,  Rel^iomvortragfy  p.  300  sq. 

3.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  an  early  period,  when 
few  of  the  priests  were  capable  of  preaching,  discourses 
were  framed  out  of  the  fathers,  chiefly  expository,  to  be 
read  from  the  pulpits.  These  were  also  called  homilies. 
See  HoMiLiARiuM. 

4.  In  England,  homilies  were  early  in  use  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Church.  i£lfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  after  Alfred,  ranks  first  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
vernacular  writers,  finding  that  but  few  persons  of  his 
day  (latter  part  of  the  10th  century)  could  read  the 
Gospel  doctrines,  as  they  were  written  in  the  Latin,  the 
language  of  the  Church,  was  led  to  compile  a  collection 
of  eighty  homilies,  some  of  which  were  perhaps  written 
by  himself,  but  most  of  which  he  translated  from  the 
Latin.  In  these  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  "  almost  every 
vital  doctrine  which  distinguished  the  Romish  from  the 
Protestant  Church  meets  with  a  direct  contradiction," 
and  they  proved  of  no  little  value  in  the  religious  con- 
troversy at  the  period  of  the  English  Reformation. 
They  condemn  especially,  among  other  things,  without 
reserve,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (q.  v.)  as  a 
grotoing  error^  and  go  to  prove  that  the  novelties  which 
are  generally  charged  to  the  Protestants  arc  really  of 


older  date  than  the  boasted  argument  of  apostolical  tra- 
dition. Some  of  the  MSS.  of  these  homilies,  however, 
which  had  been  stored  away  in  monastic  liln^es,  are 
found  to  be  mutilated  by  the  removal  of  all  such  obnox- 
ious passages  (comp.  Soames,  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrinet 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church j  Bampton  Lecture,  Oxfowl, 
1830,  8vo).  A  second  collection  of  iElfric's,  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  Ethelward,  commemorates  the  differ- 
ent saints  revered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and, 
like  the  former  collection,  was  di\4ded  into  two  books. 
Of  these  homilies  were  published.  An  English-Saxon 
Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St,  Gregory j  used  anciently  in 
the  English-Saxon  Churchy  giving  an  Account  of  the 
Conversion  of  the  English  from  Paganism  to  Chrisiiath 
ity,  transl.  into  mod.  Engl,  with  notes,  etc.,  by  Elizabeth 
Elstob  (Lond.  1709,  8vo;  new  ed.  Lond.  1839,  8vo);  E\r 
frici  Homilia^  ed.  Eliz.  Elstob  (of  which  only  36  pages 
were  ever  published ;  Oxf.  1710,  fol.).  Another  attempt 
was  The  English-Saxon  Homilies  of  yElfric^  transL  by 
Elir.  Elstob  (Oxf.  1716,  folio,  of  which  only  two  leaves 
were  printed,  now  preserved  in  the  foitish  Museum). 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  ex- 
tant, to  which  the  name  of  Lupus  Episcopus  is  gener- 
ally affixed.  They  are  by  Wauley  (Catalog,  ofA.-S. 
MSS,  p.  140  sq.),  and  apparently  with  good  reason  at- 
tributed to  Wulfstan  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
preUtes  of  the  11th  century.  *'  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  the  one  entitled  in  the  MS.  Sermo  lupi  ad 
Anglos quando  Dam  maxime persecuti  simt  eos^  in  which 
the  author  sets  before  the  eyes  of  hb  countrymen  the 
crimes  which  had  disgraced  the  age  preceding  that  in 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  increasing  wickedn^s  of  their 
own  time."  See  Wright,  Biog.  British  Lit,  p.  487  sq^ 
506  sq.     See  iEcFKic. 

5.  In  the  Church  of  England,  the  term  homily  has 
acquired  a  special  meaning  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  a  number  of  easy  and  simple 
discourses  were  composed  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 
*•  The  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  religion  says,  *  The  second 
Book  of  Homilies,  the  several  titles  whereof  we  have 
joined  under  this  article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth  the 
former  Book  of  Homilies,  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
time  of  Edward  YI;  and,  therefore,  we  judge  them  to  be 
read  in  churches  by  the  ministers,  diligently  and  distinct- 
ly, that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the  people.'  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  the  homilies:  1.  Of  the  right 
use  of  the  church.  2.  Against  peril  of  idolatry.  3.  Of 
repairing  and  keeping  dean  of  churches.  4.  Of  good 
works ;  first  of  fasting.  5.  Against  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness. 6.  Against  excess  of  apparel  7.  Of  prayer. 
8.  Of  the  time  and  place  of  prayer.  9.  That  common 
prayers  and  sacraments  ought  to  be  ministered  in  a 
known  tongue.  10.  Of  the  reverend  estimation  of  God's 
Word.  1 1.  Of  ahns-doing.  12.  Of  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
13.  Of  the  passion  of  Christ.  14.  Of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  15.  Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  16.  Of  the  gift*  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  17.  For  the  Rogation  days.  18.  Of  the 
state  of  matrimony.  19.  Of  repentance.  20.  Against 
idleness.    21.  Against  rebellion." 

"  The  first  volume  of  these  homilies  is  supposed  to 
have  been  composed  by  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishops 
Ridley  and  Latimer  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  a  competent  number  of  minbters  of  sufficient 
abilities  to  preach  in  a  public  congregation  was  not  to 
be  found."  It  was  publbhed,  as  already  stated,  in  the 
article  above  cited,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  The  second  volume  was  perhaps  prepared 
under  Edward  YI,  but  it  was  not  published  until  1563, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (comp.  Hardwick,  Church 
History  during  the  Reformation^  p.  206,  211,  249).  "In 
neither  of  these  books  can  the  several  homilies  be  as- 
signed to  their  several  authors  with  any  certainty.  In 
the  second  book  no  single  homily  of  them  all  has  been 
appropriated.  In  the  first,  that  on  ^Salx'ation*  was  prob- 
ably written  by  Cranmer,  as  also  those  on  *  Faith'  and 
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'  Good  Work&*  Internal  evidence,  arising  oat  of  certain 
homely  expressions  and  peculiar  forms  of  ejaculation, 
the  like  of  which  appear  in  Latimer's  sermons,  pretty 
deirlj  betray  the  hand  of  the  bbhop  of  Worcester  as 
having  been  engaged  in  the  homily  against  ^  Brawling 
tnd  Contention;'  the  one  against  *  Adultery*  may  be 
afely  given  to  Thomas  Becon,  one  of  Cranmer's  chap- 
hdii^  in  whose  works,  published  in  1564,  it  is  still  to  be 
found;  of  the  rest  nothing  is  known  but  by  the  merest 
conjecture.  All  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
sgree  that  the  homilies  *  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,'  but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  de- 
grtt  of  authority  to  be  attached  to  them.  In  them,  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  six  general  councils, 
and  of  the  judgments  of  the  Church  generally,  the  holi- 
ness of  the  primitive  Church,  the  secondary  inspiration 
of  the  Apocn'pha,  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage 
and  other  ordinances,  and  regeneration  in  holy  baptism, 
and  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  arc  asserted" 
(Bp.  Burnet).  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  HotnUies 
13  that  by  Corrie  at  the  University  press  (Cambridge, 
1850,  8vo),  and  the  latest,  and  perhaps  most  complete 
edition,  is  that  published  at  Oxford  (1859,  8vo).  See 
abo  Daiiing,  Cyclop.  Bibliogr.  i,  1524 ;  Wheatly,  Common 
Pra^,  p.  272 ;  Baxter,  Ch,  History,  p.  379  sq.,  486  sq. ; 
Btowne,  ExposiL 39  A  rticles,  p.  782  sq.;  Wesley,  Works 
(sec  Index,  voi  vii) ;  Forbes,  On  the  ^'^  A  rticles,  ii,  686 
aq.;  Buchanan,  JusHfic  p.  193, 198;  Hook,  Ch,  Diet,  p. 

CL  For  the  Clementine  Homilies,  see  Clemkntines; 
and  on  the  points  above  given,  see  Schmidt,  Die  Homilie 
(Halle,  1827, 8vo) ;  Augusti,  Denkwurdigk.  a.  d  chriatl. 
ArckSoL  vi,  266  sq.;  Schone,  Gesckichtsforsch,  Uber  die 
KireU.  Gebr.  i,  74  sq.;  ii,  226-53;  De  concionibus  ve- 
tervm,  in  Hoombeck'a  Mi»cdlcma  sacrce  (Ultraj.  1689) ; 
Schrockh,  KirchengescK  iv,  20,  21,  81  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch, 
/Tuf.iii,  126;  Fuhrmann,  ffandtcorterb,  d.  Kirchengesch, 
ii,335;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eccles.  book  xiv,  ch.  iv;  Cole- 
man, ^acwn/  Chri»tictmii/j  ch.  xviii;  Primit,  Ch.  p.  387 ; 
ipoioi.  and  Primit.  Ch.  xiii;  Bickersteth,  Christ.  Stud. 
vl«.  p.  325,  470;  Taylor,  Anc  Christ,;  Siegel,  Handb. 
ekrittL-kirchl.  Alterth.  ii,  828  sq.;  London  Review^  June, 
1854,  Jan.  1857 ;  Bib.  Sacr.  May  and  Aug.  1849 ;  Presb. 
Qmrt.  Rev.  April,  1862,  art.  ii;  Methodist  Quart.  Rev.  i, 
283;  vii,  63  sq.  See  HoHiuerics;  Homiusts;  Pos- 
TILLK.    (.J.H.\V.) 

Homines  intelligentiSD  (French  hommes  d'intel- 
Sgmoe,  men  of  understanding),  a  heretical  sect  which 
flnirished  in  the  Netherlands  about  1412,  most  likely  a 
later  branch  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
It  was  founded  by  .£gidius  Cantor,  and  the  most  cele- 
tmtcd  of  their  leaders  was  the  German  Carmelite  Hil- 
deraiasen.  iEgidius  Cantor  asserted  that  "  he  was  the 
sirioiirof  the  world,  and  that  by  him  the  faithful  should 
see  J^Qs  Christ,  as  by  Jesus  Christ  they  should  see  God 
the  Father;  .  .  .  that  the  ancient  law  was  the  time  of 
the  Father,  the  new  law  the  time  of  the  Son ;  and  that 
there  ^uld  shortly  be  a  third  law,  which  was  to  be  the 
time  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  which  men  would  be  at 
fan  liberty."  They  also  held  that  there  was  no  resur- 
Rction,  but  an  immediate  translation  to  heaven ;  and 
advvieed  the  pernicious  doctrines  that  prayer  had  no 
Bait,  and  that  sensual  pleasures,  being  natiural  actions, 
were  not  sinful,  but  rather  foretastes  of  the  joj-s  of  heav- 
CQ>  They  were  accused  of  heresy,  and,  Hildemissen 
tiiriog  recanted,  the  sect  finally  dissolved. — Broughton, 
fiihlioth.  Hist.  Sacr.  i,  405;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  ii, 
899;  Kerw,  Univers.  Jjex.  viii,  511 ;  Fuhrmann,  Hand- 
99r1erb.  d  Kirchengesch.  p.  839.     (J.  H.  W.) 

HomologoninSna  (ofioXoyovfuvaj  universally 
**K>»fai7ed),the  name  given  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles, 
m,5,25)  to  those  books  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
csnonicil  authority  of  which  no  doubts  had  been  express- 
^  Ensebtus  includes  under  the  term  the  four  gospels, 
the  Acts,  the  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Arst  epis- 
tles of  ricter  and  John,  while  the  epistle  of  James,  the 
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second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  epistles 
of  John,  and  the  epistle  of  Jude,  were  placed  among  the 
Antilegomena.  In  a  third  or  lower  class,  some,  Euse- 
bius says,  placed  the  Apocalypse,  though  others  placed 
it  among  the  acknowledged  books.  It  therefore  prop- 
erly belonged  to  the  Antilegomena. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet. 
See  Antilegomena. 

HomcBOUsian  or  Homoioiuian,  a  term  describ- 
ing the  opinions  of  Arius  and  his  fellow-heretics,  who 
declared  the  Son  of  God  to  be  only  of  like  substance 
(JypoiovmoQ)  with  the  Father.     See  Arianism. 

Homoousian,  a  term  used  to  describe  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  esublished  at  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  opposition  to  Arius,  viz.,  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  "  of  the  same  substance  (or  essence)  with  the  Father," 
{ofioovdiog  Ttf  Uarpi),  See  Arianism;  Christ, Per- 
son of;  Trinity. 

Honain,  Ibn-Isaac,  an  Arabic-Nestorian  philoso- 
pher and  physician  of  the  Abadite  tribe,  was  bom  near 
Hirah  in  A-D.  809.  He  went  to  Greece,  and  there  stud- 
ied the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  and  returned 
to  Bagdad  ¥rith  a  large  collection  of  Greek  books,  part 
of  which  he  transhited  into  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  He 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  hb  son  Isaac  Ibn-Honaiu 
and  his  grandson  Hobaish,  who  likewise  distinguish- 
ed themselves  as  philosophers.  In  this  manner  many 
works  of  the  Greeks  became  accessible  to  the  Arabians 
and  the  Syrians,  and  promoted  among  them  more  espe- 
cially the  study  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  aflir  the  completion  of  the  translations  the 
original  works  were  burned,  according,  it  is  said,  to  a 
command  of  the  caliph  Al  Mamun.  Besides  these  trans- 
lations, Honain  wrote  largely  on  medicine,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  philology.  He  left  also  a  Syriac  gram- 
mar and  a  Syriac-Arabic  dictionary,  the  first  dictionar>' 
of  the  kind  ever  prepared.  He  died  in  877. — Hcrbelot, 
BUdioth.  Orientate,  p.  423 ;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orientate,  ii, 
270,  438 ;  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  168 ;  Krug,  Philosoph.  I^x.  ii,  455 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  xv,  75.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hondtiras.    See  Central  America. 

Hone,  Wiluam,  an  Independent  minister,  whose 
father  is  said  to  have  been  an  occasional  preacher  among 
the  Dissenters,  was  bom  in  1779  at  Bath.  He  was 
brought  up  in  rigid  religious  nodons,  and  in  his  early 
years  not  suffered  to  read  out  of  any  other  book  than 
the  Bible.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
attorney,  but  he  finally  quitted  the  law,  and  became  a 
bookseller  in  London  in  1800.  He  devoted  himself  at 
the  same  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  that  subject.  In  1823  he  publiA- 
ed  a  work  entitled  A  ncient  Mysteries  described,  especial- 
ly the  English  Miracle  Plays,/ounded  oti  the  apocryphal 
N.'T.  Story,  extant  among  the  wipuUished  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  etc.  (8vo).  "  This  b  a  curious  work, 
not  at  all  addressed  to  the  multitude,  or  chargeable  with 
any  irreverence  of  design  or  manner,  but  treating  an  in- 
teresting antiquarian  subject  in  the  dispassionate  style 
of  a  studious  inquirer."  His  acquaintance  with  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Independents"  led  him  to  join  the  Inde- 
pendent Church,  and  finally  he  became  a  minister  of  that 
society.  He  died  Nov.  6*  1842.  Hone  also  publishetl 
The  Apocryphal  N.  T.  (Lond.  1820,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1821), 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Home,  Introd,  to  the  Study 
of  the  Script,  and  Lond.  Quart.  Rev,  voL  xxv  and  xxx. 
See  his  Early  Life  and  Conversion  (1841,  8vo);  English 
Cyclopcedia;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  i,  1525;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  874.     (J.H.W.) 

Honert,  Johann  van  den,  a  distinguished  Dutch 
divine,  was  bom  near  Dortrecht  Dec  1, 1693.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  military  service,  but  on  his  father*s 
accession  to  a  professor's  chair  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  he  decided  to  follow  a  literary  life,  and,  after  four 
years  of  study,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  rainistrj' 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  In  1718  he  was  appointed 
I  minister  at  Catwick,  on  the  Rhine;  later,  at  Enkhuysen, 
I  and  then  at  Haarlem.     In  1727  he  was  called  as  pro- 
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fessor  of  theology  to  the  Unirersity  at  Utrecht,  and  in 
1731  was  honored  with  the  professorship  of  Church  His- 
tory. In  1734  the  University  of  Leyden  called  him  as 
professor  of  theology,  to  which  was  added,  in  1738,  the 
dqiartinent  which  he  last  filled  at  the  Utrecht  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1746  the  department  of  Homiletics.  He 
died  April  7, 1758.  A  complete  list  of  his  works,  which 
in  a  great  part  have  now  nearly  gone  out  of  date,  is 
given  by  Adelung  (in  Jocher's  Gtl,  Lexik,  Addenda  ii, 
2123  sq.).  His  De  yraUa  Dei  fum  universalis  sed  par- 
iiculari  (Lugd.  1723,  8vo),  which  was  intended  to  serve 
as  an  uitermediator  at  the  time  when  the  Calvinistic  pre- 
destiuarian  doctrine  was  much  softened  by  the  French 
and  Swiss  theologians,  so  rigidly  opposed  by  many  sys- 
tematic theologians,  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
some  of  the  Kemonstrants  (q.  v.).  (Comp.  A  da  hisL  eccL 
ii,  819  sq.)  His  OrtUio  de  hist,  eccles,  studio  Theologis 
maxime  necess,  (Lugd.  1784,  4to)  was,  like  many  other 
translations  of  German  theol(^ical  works,  of  great  value 
to  the  Church  of  his  country.  He  wrote  also  Jnstitt. 
Theol.  (Lugd.  1735).  Honert  was  regarded  by  all  par- 
tics  as  a  very  scholarly  divine,  and  was  consulted  by  all 
of  them  without  distinction. — Gass,  Gesch.  der  Protest, 
JJotpnat.  iii,  1862 ;  Fuhrmann,  Uandwdrierb,  d,  Kirchenr 
i^ii,339sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Honestus,  St.    See  Damian,  Peter. 

Honey  (^^'n,  debash\  sometimes  rendered  *^  honey- 

m 

comb,"  in  composition  with  "i?^*  yo^^ar^  or  C)JIS,  tsuph ; 
while  PBS,  no'pheth,  singly,  is  sometimes  translated 
"honey-comb;"  Greek  /4fXi)  is  represented  by  several 
terms,  more  or  less  accurately,  in  the  original  languages 
of  Scripture. 

1.  "i?!^,  ya'ar^  which  only  occurs  (in  this  sense)  in  1 

Sara,  xiv,  25,  27,  29 ;  Cant,  v,  1 ;  and  denotes  the  honey 
of  bees,  and  that  only.  The  word  properly  signifies  a 
copse  or  forest,  and  refers  to  the  honey  found  in  the 
woods. 

2.  rBb,  no'phefhf  honey  that  drops  (from  CjIS,  to  «prtn- 
I'le  or  distil),  usually  associated  with  the  comb,  and 
therefore  bee-honey.  This  occurs  in  Psa.  xix,  10;  Prov. 
V,  8;  xxiv,  13;  xxvii,  7;  Cant,  iv,  11. 

8.  ^^'^1  dehash'  (from  its  glutinous  nature).  This  is 
the  most  frequent  word.  It  sometimes  denotes  bee- 
honey,  as  in  Judg.  xiv,  8,  but  ihay  also  refer  to  a  vege- 
table honey  disdlled  from  trees,  and  called  maima  by 
chemists;  also  the  sirup  of  dates,  and  even  dates  them- 
selves. It  appears  also  sometimes  to  stand  as  a  general 
term  for  all  kinds  of  honey,  especially  the  sirup  of 
grapes,  i.  e.  the  newly-expressed  juice  or  must  boiled 
down.  At  the  present  day  this  sirup  is  still  common 
in  Palestine,  under  the  same  Arabic  name  dibs  (Robin- 
son's Researches^  ii,  442,  453),  and  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  East;  it  was  this,  and  not  ordinary 
bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii,  11), 
and  which  the  Tynans  purchased  from  Palestine  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  17).  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  described  by 
Pliny  (xiv,  1 1) :  the  must  was  either  boiled  down  to  a 
half  (in  which  case  it  was  called  defrutum),  or  to  a  third 
(when  it  was  called  siracumy  or  sapa^  the  mpaioQ  oIvoq^ 
and  €\l/t}fia  of  the  Greeks) :  it  was  mixed  either  with 
wine  or  milk  (ViTg.  Georg.  i,  296 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  iv,  780) : 
it  is  still  a  favorite  article  of  nutriment  among  the  Syr- 
ians, and  has  the  appearance  of  coarse  honey  (Russell, 
A  leppo,  i,  82).  It  was  used  for  sweetening  food,  like 
sugar  with  us  (Exod.  Xvi,  31). 

4.  r|^2£,  tsuph  (literally  Kjlowing)^  denotes  rather  the 

ceUs  of  the  honey-comb  full  of  honey  (Prov.  xvi,  24 ; 
Psa.  xix,  11). 

5.  The  "  wild  honey"  (/itXt  dyptov)  which,  with  lo- 
custs, formed  the  diet  of  John  the  Baptist,  was,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  manna  or  vegetable  honey  noticed  un- 
der dehash  (NR  8,  above),  but  may  very  naturally  refer 
to  the  honey  stored  by  bees  in  the  rocks  of  Judtea  De- 
serta,  in  the  absence  of  the  trees  to  w^hich  they  usually 


resort  Such  wild  honey  is  clearly  referred  to  in  Deot. 
xxii,  18 ;  Psa.  Ixxxi,  17.  Josephus  (If or,  iv,  8,  3)  spe- 
cifies bee-honey  anwng  the  natural  productbns  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho :  the  same  Greek  expression  is  certainly 
applied  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix,  94)  to  honey  exuding 
fh>m  trees;  but  it  may  also  be  applied,  like  the  Latin 
md  silvestre  (Pliny,  xi,  16),  to  a  particular  kind  of  l^ee- 
honey.  A  third  kind  has  been  described  by  some  writ- 
ers as  "  vegetable"  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  exu- 
dations of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix 
manni/tra,  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  stunt- 
ed oaks  of  Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  A  kind  of  honey 
is  described  by  Josephus  (L  c)  as  being  manufactured 
from  the  juice  of  the  date. 

Honey  was  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  ii,  11).    As  it  is  coupled  with  leaven  in  this  pro- 
hibition, it  would  seem  to  amotmt  to  an  interdiction  of 
things  sour  and  sweet.    Aben  Ezra  and  others  allege 
that  it  was  because  honey  partook  of  the  fermenting 
nature  of  leaven,  and  when  burnt  yielded  an  unpleasant 
smdl — qualities  incompatible  mrith  offerings  made  by 
fire  of  a  sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord.    The  prohibition 
appears  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  fermentation  pro- 
duced by  it,  honey  soon  turning  sour,  and  even  forming 
vinegar  (Pliny,  xxi,  48).    This  fact  is  embodied  in  the 
Talmudical  word  hidbish=*^  to  ferment,"  derived  from 
debash.     Other  explanations  have  been  offered,  as  that 
bees  were  unclean  (Phil,  ii,  255),  or  that  the  honey  was 
the  artificial  dibs  (BUhr,  Symbol,  ii,  823).    But  Maimou- 
ides  and  others  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  difference  between  the  religious  customs  of  the  Jews 
and  the  heathen,  in  whose  offerings  honey  was  much 
employed.     The  first-fruits  of  honey  were,  however,  to 
be  presented,  as  these  were  d^tined  for  the  support  of 
the  prints,  and  not  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  5).     It  is  related  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  24-32,  that  Jona- 
than and  his  party,  commg  to  the  wood,  found  hcmey 
dropping  from  the  trees  to  the  ground,  and  the  prince 
extended  his  rod  to  the  honey-comb  to  taste  the  honey. 
From  all  this  it  is  dear  that  the  honev  was  bee-honev, 
and  that  honey-combs  were  above  in  the  trees,  from 
which  honey  dropped  upon  the  ground;  but  it  b  not 
clear  whether  Jonathan  put  his  rod  into  a  honey-comb 
that  was  in  the  trees  or  shrubs,  or  into  one  that  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  or  that  had  been  formed  there  (Kit- 
to's  Pict.  Bible,  ad  loc). '  Moreover,  the  vegetable  honey 
is  found  only  in  small  globules,  which  must  be  carefully 
collected  and  strained  before  being  used  (^'ellsted,  ii, 
60).     In  India,  "the  forests,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,'* liters 
ally  flow  with  honey ;  large  combs  may  be  seen  hang- 
ing on  the  trees  as  you  pass  along,  full  of  honey"  (Ort- 
enial  Illustrations).    We  have  good  reason  to  conclude, 
from  many  allusions  in  Scripture,  that  this  was  also,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  case  formerly  in  Palestine. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  land  of  Canaan  abounded  in 
honey.     It  is  indeed  described  as  "  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  (Exod.  iii,  8,  etc) ;  which  we  ^)pre- 
hend  to  refer  to  all  the  sweet  substances  which  the  dif- 
ferent Hebrew  words  indicate,  as  the  phrase  seems  too 
large  to  be  confined  to  the  honey  of  bees  alone.     Yet 
the  great  number  of  bees  in  Palestine  has  hecn  noticed 
by  many  travellers;  and  they  were  doubtless  still  more 
common  in  ancient  times,  when  the  soil  w«s  imder  more 
general  cultivation.     Where  bees  are  very  numerous, 
they  sometimes  resort  to  places  for  the  deposit  of  theit 
honey  which  we  woukl  little  think  of.     ITie  skeleton 
of  a  lion,  picked  clean  by  birds,  dogs,  and  insecta,  would 
afford  no  bad  substitute  for  a  hive,  as  in  Judg.  xiv,  8,  9 
(Kitto's  Daily  Bible  JUust,  ad  loc).    A  recent  traveller, 
in  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  naniee 
bees,  beetles,  and  mosquitoes  as  the  insects  which  are 
most  common  in  the  country  (Schubert,  Reise  im  Mor- 
genUinde,  ii,  120).     In  some  parts  of  Northern  Arabia 
the  hills  are  so  well  stocked  with  bees  that  no  sooner 
are  hives  placed  than  they  are  occupied  (Wellstcd's 
Travels,  ii,  123).     Dr.  Thomson  speaks  of  immense 
swarms  of  bees  in  the  cliffs  of  wady  Kuro,  and  compares 
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Deat  xxii,  18  (Laml  emd  Book,  i,  460).  Prof.  Hackett 
saw  hivea  in  serend  places  in  Palestine  (lUustrcUioru  of 
Script,  p.  96).  Milk  and  honey  were  among  the  chief 
dtinties  in  the  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  now  among  the 
Bedawin;  and  butter  and  honey  are  also  mentioned 
amoDg  aiticles  of  food  (Isa.  vii,  15).  The  ancients  used 
booey  instead  of  sugar  (Paa.  cxix,  108 ;  Prov.  xxiv,  18) ; 
but  when  taken  in  great  quantities  it  causes  nausea,  a 
fact  employed  in  Prov.  xxv,  16,  17,  to  inculcate  moder- 
ation  in  pleasures.  Honey  and  milk  are  put  also  for 
sweet  discourse  (Cant,  iv,  11).  The  preservative  prop- 
erties of  honey  were  known  in  ancient  times.  Joeephus 
mnrds  that  the  Jewish  king  Aristobulus,  whom  Pom- 
pef  *9  partisans  destroyed  by  poison,  lay  buried  in  honey 
till  Antony  sent  him  to  the  royal  cemetery  in  Judff« 
{Ant  xiv,  7, 4).    See  Bee. 

HONEY,  a  portion  of  which,  with  milk,  was  sometimes 
given  to  newly-baptized  persons  in  allusion  to  the  name 
anciently  given  to  Canaan,  and  in  token  that  they  be- 
Inf^  to  the  spiritual  Israel  Honey  and  milk  had  a 
dkinct  consecration  (Eadie,  Ecdes,  Diet.),  See  Au- 
ffisd,CknstLArc/MoLu,U6  9q.]  Riddle,  CArirt.  i4ii/i^. 
p.  519  aq,;  Wheatly,  Common  Prayer j  p.  826. 

Hoxiolnla.     See  Sandwich  Islands. 

Honor,  (1.)  respect  paid  to  superiors,  those  to  whom 
we  owe  particular  deference  and  distinction.  (2.)  It  is 
mnetimesy  in  Scripture,  used  to  denote  real  services : 
"Honor  thy  father  and  mother  (Exod.  xx,  12) ;"  that  is, 
not  only  show  respect  and  deference,  but  assist  them, 
tnd  perf(Hin  such  services  to  them  as  they  need.  By 
honor  is  also  understood  that  adoration  which  is  due  to 
God  only:  **Give  unto  the  Lord  the  honor  due  unto  his 
name  (Pto.  xxix,  2)."  (3.)  Specifically,  it  is  used  to  de- 
note the  testimony  of  esteem  or  submission,  by  which 
we  make  known  the  veneration  and  respect  we  entertain 
Anr  any  one  on  account  of  his  dignity  or  merit.  The 
word  is  used  in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  virtue, 
glorv,  reputation,  and  probity.  In  every  situation  of 
life,  religion  only  forms  the  true  honor  and  happiness  of 
mtn.  ^  It  cannot  arise  from  riches,  dignity  of  rank,  or 
c^.nor  from  what  are  often  called  splendid  actions  of 
It^roea,  or  ci\nl  accomplishments ;  these  may  be  found 
«a»ong  men  of  no  real  integrity,  and  may  create  consid- 
erate fame;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
Cune  and  true  honor.  The  former  is  a  loud  and  noisy 
>pplsase;  the  latter  a  more  silent  and  internal  homage. 
fame  floats  on  the  breath  of  the  multitude ;  honor  rests 
on  the  judgment  of  the  thinking.  In  order,  then,  to  dis- 
oem  where  true  honor  Hes,  we  must  not  look  to  any  ad- 
yodtioos  circumstance,  not  to  any  single  sparkling  qual- 
ity, but  to  the  whole  ojf  what  forms  a  man;  in  a  word, 
ve  most  look  to  the  soul.  It  wiU  discover  itself  by  a 
mind  Miperior  to  fear,  to  selfish  interest,  and  corruption ; 
^  in  aident  love  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  a  prin- 
^  of  uniform  rectitude.  It  wiU  make  us  neither 
*^oad  nor  aahamed  to  discharge  our  duty,  as  it  relates 
^  to  God  and  man.  It  wiU  influence  us  to  be  mag- 
"■nimona  without  being  proud ;  humble  without  being 
**tt ;  just  without  being  harsh ;  simple  in  our  manners, 
but  nanly  in  •nr  feelings*  This  honor,  thus  formed  by 
•*fig»on,  or  the  love  of  God,  is  more  independent  and 
°i<^  complete  than  what  can  be  acquired  by  any  other 
"««a  It  is  productive  of  higher  feUciiy,  and  will  be 
«"nnnen8mrate  with  eternity  itself;  while  that  honor, 
«o  called,  which  arises  from  any  other  principle,  wiU  re- 
?*«»Me  the  feeble  and  twinUing  flame  of  a  taper,  which 
t*  often  clouded  by  the  smoke  it  sends  forth,  but  is  al- 
■*y»  wasting,  and  soon  dies  totally  awav**  (BUir,  Ser- 
*«»8enn.88).  (4.)  The  term  "honor" 'is  also  used  to 
?«»ote  the  personal  quality  of  magnanimity,  especiaUy 
n  rdstioo  to  treth  and  fidelity.  Among  men  of  the 
*«Mi  the  "sense  of  honor,"  so  caUed,  takes  the  place  of 
^''^'•awce;  perhaps  it  might  more  justly  be  said  that  it 
»  ««Bdence,  regulated,  however,  by  the  personal  pride 
«  the  nidividnaL  Coleridge  remarks  that  wherever 
''genuine  morality  has  given  way,  in  the  general  opin- 


ion, to  a  scheme  of  ethics  founded  on  utility,  its  place  is 
soon  chaUeiiged  by  the  spirit  of  honor.  Paley,  who  de- 
grades the  spirit  of  honor  into  a  mere  club-law  among 
the  higher  classes,  originating  in  selfish  convenience,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  excommunicarion  from  the 
society  which  habit  had  rendered  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals,  has  misconstrued  it  not 
less  than  Shaftesbury,  who  extols  it  as  the  noblest  influ- 
ence of  noble  natures.  The  spirit  of  honor  is  more,  in- 
deed, than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  honesty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  a  finer  form  of 
moral  life,  it  may  be  more  truly  described  as  the  shad- 
ow or  ghost  of  virtue  deceased ;  for  to  take  the  word 
in  a  sense  which  no  man  of  hmior  would  acknowledge 
may  be  aUowed  to  the  writer  of  satires,  but  not  to  the 
moral  philosopher.  Honor  implies  a  reverence  for  the 
invisible  and  supersensual  in  our  nature,  and  so  far  it  is 
virtue ;  but  it  is  a  virtue  that  neither  understands  it- 
self nor  its  true  source,  and  therefore  often  unsubstan- 
tial, not  seldom  fantastic,  and  often  more  or  less  capri- 
cious. Abstract  the  notion  from  the  lives  of  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbuty,  or  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and 
then  compare  it  with  1  Cor.  xiii  and  the  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, or,  rather,  with  the  realization  of  this  fair  ideal 
in  the  character  of  St.  Paul  himself  This  has  struck 
the  better  class  even  of  infidels.  Collins,  one  of  the 
most  leaitied  of  our  English  deists,  b  said  to  have  de- 
clared that,  contradictory  as  miracles  appeared  to  his 
reason,  he  would  beUeve  in  them  notwithstanding  if  it 
could  be  proved  to  him  that  St  Paul  had  asserted  any 
one  as  having  been  worked  by  hinueff  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word  miracle;  adding,  *iS/.Pati/  wcu  so 
per/ect  a  gentlemasij  and  a  man  qf  tumor  P  I  know  not 
a  better  test.  Nor  can  I  thinb  of  any  investigation 
that  would  be  more  instructive  where  it  would  be  safe, 
but  none,  Ukewise,  of  greater  ddicacy  from  the  proba- 
bility of  misinterpretation  than  a  history  of  the  rise  of 
honor  in  the  European  monarchies  as  connected  with 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  specific  causes  of  the  inefficacy  which  has  attended 
the  combined  efforts  of  divines  and  moralists  i^^nst 
the  practice  and  obligation  of  duelling."  Of  the  mere- 
ly worldly  sense  of  honor,  Carlyle  remarks,  sharply 
enough,  that  it "  reveals  itself  too  dearly  as  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  our  old  acquaintance.  Vanity"  {Essays, 
ii,  74).  Montesquieu  remarks  that  what  is  caUed  honor 
in  Europe  b  unknown,  and  of  course  unnamed,  in  Asia ; 
and  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  render  the  term  intelli- 
gible to  a  Persian."  See  Montesquieu,  Spirit  qfLaws, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  viii ;  Coleridge,  Friend,  p.  377. 

Honoratns,  St.,  a  Manicluean,  and  archbishop  of 
Aries,  was  bom,  according  to  BaiUet,  in  Belgian  Gaul,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  4th  centur>'.  He  belonged  to  a 
noble  family  who  were  pagans;  and  when  he  and  his 
brother  Yenantius  became  Christians,  they  left  their 
comitry  and  parents,  and  travelled  through  Achaia,  and 
afterwards  founded  a  monastery  on  the  island  of  Serino, 
oppoute  Cannes,  which  acquired  great  celebrity.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  bishops  and  theologians  of  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries  came  out  of  this  convent.  Honoratus 
himself  became  archbishop  of  Aries  A.D.  426,  and  died 
A.D.  429.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxv,  78. 

Honoratus,  St.,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  was  bom 
about  420  or  425,  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
the  school  of  Lerins.  He  was  the  successor  of  the  cele- 
brated TiUemont  in  the  episcopacy  (probably  in  475), 
but  of  his  works  very  little  is  known  at  present.  Some 
ascribe  to  him  the  authorship  of  a  life  of  St.  Hilarius, 
which  other  critics  suppose  to  be  the  production  of  Yi- 
ventius.  He  died  about  492,  counting  pope  Gelasius  I 
among  his  admirers. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener,  xxv, 
78. 

HonoriUB,  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Theodosius  I, 
was  bom  in  884.  He  was  named  Augustus  Nov.  20, 
898,  and  succeeded  his  father  Jan.  17,  895,  as  first  em- 
peror of  the  Western  empire,  with  Rome  as  its  capital. 
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while  the  Eastern  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  brother  Arcadius. 
Honorius  was  at  this  time  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  therefore  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  a 
Vandal,  who  had  aided  him  in  ascending  the  throne, 
and  whose  daughter  Maria  he  married.  Honorius, 
soon  after  his  accession,  renewed  and  even  rendered 
more  stringent  his  father's  enactments  against  heathen- 
ism ;  but  the  weakness  of  hb  government,  together  with 
the  fears  or  heathenish  tendencies  of  some  of  the  gov- 
ernors, rendered  these  regulations  almost  of  no  effect  in 
several  provinces.  It  having  been  represented  to  Ho- 
norius that  the  continued  existence  of  heathen  temples 
kept  up  the  heathen  spirit  among  the  people,  he  ordered 
(899)  that  all  such  temples  should  be  quickly  destroyed, 
so  that  the  people  should  no  longer  have  this  tempta- 
tion before  them.  As  the  heathen  laid  great  stress  on 
a  prediction  that  Christianity  would  disappear  in  its 
365th  year,  the  destruction  of  their  own  temples  at  that 
time  made  great  impression  on  them.  Yet  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  Africa  the  heathen  still  remained  nu- 
merous enough  not  only  to  resist,  but  even  to  oppress 
the  Christians.  After  the  death  of  Stilicho,  Honorius 
modified  his  severe  course  against  heathenism:  a  law 
was  promulgated  for  the  Western  empire  in  A-D.  410 — 
"  ut  libera  volufdaie  quia  cuUum  Chriatianitatia  excipere^^ 
— by  which  the  penalties  pronounced  by  preceding  laws 
against  all  who  participated  in  any  but  Christian  wor- 
ship were  suspended.  This  law,  however,  remained  in 
force  but  a  short  time,  and  the  old  enactments  came 
again  into  use.  An  edict  of  416  excluded  the  heathen 
from  civil  and  military  offices,  yet  we  are  told  by  Zozi- 
mus  (v,  46)  that  such  was  the  weakness  of  Honorius 
that  at  the  request  of  a  heathen  general,  who  declined 
continuing  in  his  service  on  any  other  terms,  the  edict 
was  at  once  taken  back.  This  vacillating,  irresolute 
prince  was  also  led  |o  take  part  in  discussions  on  the 
points  of  doctrine  then  agitating  the  Church.  In  418 
he  promulgated  an  edict  against  Pelagius  and  the  Pela- 
gians and  Coelicolse,  which  was  framed  more  in  a  theo- 
logical than  an  imperial  style.  He  acted  in  the  same 
maimer  towards  the  Donatists.  The  envoys  of  the 
NoiA  African  Church  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
emperor  a  rule  that  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  gold 
to  which  his  father  Theodosius  had  condemned  heretic 
priests,  or  the  owners  of  the  places  where  heretics  as- 
sembled to  worship,  should  only  be  enforced  against 
those  Donatist  bishops  and  priests  in  whose  dioceses  vi- 
olence had  been  offered  to  the  orthodox  priests.  In 
an  edict  Honorius  issued  against  the  Donatists  (405), 
he  condemned  them  as  heretics,  and  this  with  more 
severity  even  than  the  Council  of  Carthage  demanded. 
Later  he  appointed  a  council,  to  be  held  at  Carthage 
(411),  to  decide  the  difficulty  between  the  Donatists 
and  the  orthodox  party.  The  imperial  commissioners, 
of  course,  decided  for  the  latter,  and  new  edicts  were 
published  exiling  Donatist  priests,  and  condemning 
their  followers  to  be  fined.  The  fanaticism  of  the  op- 
pressed party  was  excited  by  these  measures,  and  the 
heresy  only  spread  the  more  rapidly.  While  the  reign 
of  Honorius  is  thus  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  the  emperor  himself  showed  the  greatest 
want  of  energy  in  all  his  dealings,  and  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  August,  428,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
loss  to  either  the  State  or  the  Church. — Herzog,  Real^ 
Encyklop,  vi,  251 ;  Mosheim,  Ck.  Hiatory,  voL  i ;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  FaU^  chap,  xxix-xxxiii ;  Sozomen,  Hiat,  Ec- 
o2e«.  chap,  viii-x ;  Schaff,  CA. /Tw/.  ii,  66  sq. ;  Lca,<S^ac«r- 
dotal  Celibacy,  p.  64, 72,  88 ;  Chriat,  Remembrancer,  July, 
1868,  p.  287.    See  Donatists. 

Honorius,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  627. 
He  instituted  parishes  in  England ;  but  litte  is  knovm 
of  his  life  and  works.     He  died  in  658. 

HonoriuB  of  Autun  (Auffuatodunenaia),  sumamed 
^  the  Solitar}',**  a  scholastic  theologian  of  the  first  half 
of  the  llth  century,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
'  nm  in  France,  and  was  connected  with  a  church  at 


Autun,  in  Borgandy.  His  personal  history  is  rather 
obscure ;  but  if  he  be  really  the  author  of  the  Elucidari- 
Mm,  a  summary  of  theology,  published  in  France  as  the 
work  of  Anselm  (Paris,  1560,  8vo),  he  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  century. 
The  Elucidarium  shows  that  Honorius  was  devoted  to  a 
practical  mysticism,  and  in  his  work  he  seems  to  have 
followed  the  new  Platonic-Augustinian  theology.  He 
condemned  the  Crusades  and  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
all  decorations  of  the  altar,  the  extreme  unction,  etc 
On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  held  that  the  godhead 
consists  of  three  distinct  powers.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  work,  De  Prtedeatinatione  et  Ubero 
arbitrio  (CoL  1552;  also  found  in  Cassander^s  Works,  p. 
628  sq.).  In  this  work  he  holds  that  ^  God's  foreknowl- 
edge has  no  compelling  influence  upon  our  actions,  nor 
his  predestination  any  necessitating  power  over  our  fate; 
for,  as  all  futurity  is  present  to  an  omnipresent  Being, 
he  knows  our  future  acts,  because  he  sees  them  as  al- 
ready done ;  and  his  predestination  to  either  life  or  death 
is  the  consequence  of  his  foreknowing  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  his  creatures  would  choose  to  pursue.*'  In 
many  respects  he  agreed  with  Abelard  (q.  v.).  Hono- 
rius also  wrote  several  Biblical  works,  among  which  his 
Introduction  to  the  Erplanalion  of  SolomoiCa  Song  is 
considered  as  his  best  production.  All  his  theological 
and  philosophical  works  are  collected  in  the  ^t^  Max, 
Patr.  vol  XX.  See  Dupin,  BibL  Nouv.  dea  out,  eccL  Ix, 
154;  OudhkjDe  Script,  Ecdea.;  SchrbcUh,  Kirchengesck, 
xxiv,  861  sq. ;  xxviii,  885,  416  sq.,  427  sq. ;  xxix,  Ml ; 
Ritter,  Geack,  der  Philoa.  vii,  486  sq. ;  Clarke,  Succeaaian 
of  Sacred  Lit  ii,  680;  Waterland,  Work*  (see  Index); 
Fuhrmann,  Handworterb.  d,  Kirckengeach,  ii,  342 ;  Asch- 
bach,  Kirchen^Lex,  iii,  821  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  O^ 
nerale,  xxv,  19  sq.;  Darling,  Encykhp,  Bibiiog.  i,  1526. 
(J.H.W.) 

HonoriuB  de  Sancta  Maria,  who  was  also  known 
as  Blaiae  Vauxelle,  was  bom  at  Limoges,  in  France, 
July  4, 1651.  He  joined  the  Carmelites  at  Toulouse  in 
1671,  and  then  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Levant.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  taught  theology  for  some  years, 
and  became  prior,  counsellor,  provinciid,  and,  finally,  vis- 
itor general  of  the  French  Carmelites.  He  died  in  1729. 
The  most  important  and  useful  of  his  publications  is  en- 
titled Refiexiona  aur  lea  Reglea  et  aur  tUaage  de  la  Cri- 
tique, touchant  rHiatoire  de  tEgliae,  lea  Ovrragea  dea 
Perea,  lea  A  ctea  dea  anciena  Martyra,  lea  Vies  dea  Saisdet, 
etc  (Paris  and  Lyons,  1712-1 720, 8  vols.  4to) .  He  wrote 
several  treatises  against  Jansenism,  and  in  favor  of  the 
bull  Unigenitus;  also  Vie  de  Saint  Jean  de  la  Croix 
(Toumay,  1724) : — Obaervationa  aur  riliatoire.  ecdesiaa- 
tiqve  de  Fleury  (Mechlin,  1726-1729)  i—Exposkio  Sym- 
boli  Apoatolorum,  etc  (Perpignan,  1689) :  —  Tradiikms 
dea  Perea  et  auteura  ecclia.  aur  la  Contemplation  (Paris, 
1706, 2  voK  8vo),  which  last  was  translated  into  Italian 
and  Spanish,  and  to  which  he  subsequently  added  Dea 
Motifa  etdela  Pratique  de  Vamour  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1713, 
8vo) ;  etc — Mor^ri,  Nouv,  Diet.  Histor.  ,•  Hoefer,  Xour, 
Biog.  Ginerale,  xxv,  83. 

HonoriuB  I,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  ihe  Campania, 
and  succeeded  Boniface  Y  in  625.  Hb  general  admin* 
istration  of  Church  affairs  has  been  favorably  comment- 
ed upon  by  historians,  and  his  name  is  very  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  the  paschal  controversy  in  Ire* 
land,  and  in  that  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  Chnrch. 
The  feast  of  the  elevation  of  the  cross  was  organized 
during  his  time  (about  628),  and  he  was  very  active  in 
converting  the  heathen.  He  died  in  688.  Some  of  his 
letters  are  preserved  in  Labbe's  Collect,  Conciliortanj 
voL  iiu  Honorius  is  especially  distinguished  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Monotheli»tic  controversies  of  that 
period.  While  the  controversy  was  gaining  ground 
in  the  West,  Sergius,  patriarch  of  C^mstantinople, 
wrote  to  Honorius,  explaining  the  Monothelistic  doc- 
trines in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  suggested  that 
Honorius  should  impose  silence  on  both  parties  in  a 
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iaspate  which  really   did  not  affect  the  substance 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine.     Misled,  it  is  alleged,  by  this 
^atement  of  Seigios,  Honorius  consented,  and  even 
expressed  himself  in  language  which  woold  appear 
to  ooodeum  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ.    After 
hb  death,  attempts  were  made  at  Rome  to  exculpate 
his  moDory  from  all  accusation  of  here^,  yet  he  was 
coDdemiied  and  anathematized  by  the  (Ecumenical 
CouDcil  of  Constantinople  in  680,  and  this  sentence  was 
coofirawd  at  different  times,  as,  for  instance,  by  Leo  II, 
who  anathematized  hira  as  heretic  for  having  attempted 
apogloikam«xle»iam--prqfcmapro<Utione  immaculatam 
ttbcalen  (Mansi,  x,  731).     Modem  Roman  Catholic 
historiaps  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  exonerate  Ho- 
ooriio.    Baronius  tajs  that  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
CoDStantiDQple  were  falsified ;  Bellarmine  says  that  this 
was  the  case  with  Honorius's  letter  to  Sergius;  while 
Gander  and  Ballerini  claim  that  he  was  not  anathema- 
tued  fct  heresy,  but  propter  negUgentican,    Some  Roman 
Catholic  historians,  however,  maintain  that  even  in  dis- 
daiffling  the  belief  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  Honorius 
merely  denied  the  existence  in  Christ  of  two  discordant 
or  conflicting  wills,  that  is,  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  hu- 
wm  viD  opposed  to  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  did  not 
|»t  forth  any  dogmatic  declarations  irreconcilable  with 
tbe  strict  ultramontane  doctrine  of  infallibility.     Orsi 
w^t  even  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Honorius  com- 
posed this  letter  to  Sergius  as  **  a  private  teacher;"  but 
tlie  expression  doctor  priratusj  when  used  of  a  pope,  is 
like  talking  of  wooden  iron  (comp.  Janus,  T7te  Council 
aad  ike  Pope,  p.  405).     In  modem  times,  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  papal  infallibility  has  given  a  special 
mtextst  to  the  letters  of  Honorius.     The  champions  of 
infallibility,  foUowing  the  lead  of  the  above-mentioned 
vritera,  tried  all  kinds  of  ailments  to  explain  away 
the  aasent  of  Honorius  to  the  heretical  doctrines  of 
Sergius,  without  being  aWe  to  adduce  any  new  argu- 
ment.   The  Jesuit  Damberger  even  attempted  a  full 
jnstification  of  the  course  of  Honorius.    Most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  however,  admitted  that  the 
Wolds,  though  they  may  bear  an  orthodox  constmction, 
most  have  appeared  as  favoring  the  heretics,  and  that 
Honorius  probably  fell  into  a  trap  which  the  shrewd 
pttriareh  of  Constantinople  had  set  for  him.     The  Gal- 
Ijcaua,  and  the  opponents  of  papal  infallibility,  have  in 
gmeral  endeavored  to  show  thait  Honorius  was  really  a 
favorer  of  Monothellsm.    The  ablest  treatment  of  the 
«*ject  from  this  school  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
raay  be  found  in  the  work  on  The  Pope  and  the  Council, 
ty  Janns;  two  works  by  P.Le  Page  Renouf  {The  Con- 
<if9»ation  of  Pope  Honorius,  London,  1868) ;  and  [in 
Jq^  to  the  ultramontane  reviews  of  the  first  work  by 
I>f.Ward,  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review,  and  the  Jes- 
otBotuDa]  The  Case  of  Pope  Honorius  reconsidered 
(liHidon,  1«69) ;  in  two  letters,  by  the  distinguished 
French  Oratorian  and  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
P^ratry  {Ueveyue  d'Orleans  et  Varckevique  de  ^f alines, 
™,1870);  and  in  an  essay  by  bishop  Hefele,  pub- 
lished m  Naples,  1870.    Renouf,  whose  thoroughness 
sod  keenness  b  admitted  by  all  his  opponents,  in  his 
»<ffk«,  undertakes  to  prove  three  assertions:  1.  Hono- 
"'".in  his  letters  to  Sergius,  really  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  Motiotheltstic  heresy;  2.  Honorius  was,  on  account 
c-f  hereav,  condemned  by  general  councils  and  popes ; 
3.  Honorius  taught  a  heresy  ex  cathedra.    The  fact 
that  Honorius  was  condemned  by  general  councils  and 
Vyf»  «8  a  heretic  is  admitted  by  many  of  those  Catho- 
^  vriters  who  insist  that  his  words  may  be  indeed, 
tbjugh  they  are   obscure,  cxphuned  in  an  orthodox 
"^nse.   Since  the  convocation  of  the  Vatican  Council  in 
1^,  many  Roman  Catholic  theologians  (among  them 
wllingcr  and  Gratry),  who  were  formerly  regarded  as 
pwoally  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibil- 
ity, now,  after  a  new  investigation  of  the  question, 
*»ngly  urge  the  case  of  Honorius  as  an  irrefutable 
tfgnment  against  it-    The  Hterature  on  the  Honorius 
*P*«t»n  is  so  v<duminous  that,  according  to  the  opinion 


of  the  learned  DdUinger,  during  the  last  130  yean  mote 
has  been  written  on  it  than  on  any  other  point  of  Church 
History  within  1500  years.  Recent  monographs  on  the 
subject,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  have  been 
written  by  Schneemann  (Studien  aber  die  Honorius- 
frage,  1864)  and  Reinerding  (Beitrdge  zur  Honorius- 
und  LSberiusfrage,  1865).  It  is  also  extensively  dis- 
cussed in  a  number  of  articles  in  the  theological  re- 
views, especially  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  the  larger  works  on  Church  History,  and  in  particu- 
lar, since  1869,  in  a  vast  number  of  works  treating  of 
the  question  of  papal  infallibility.  See  Infallibii^ 
ITY.  See  Richer,  Historia  ConciL  general  i,  296 ;  Du 
Pin,  De  (xntiqua  eccles,  disciplma,  p.  849;  M.  Have- 
lange,  Eedesim  ififallibilitas  infaciis  dogmatieis  (Joum. 
hist,  et  litt.  April  1, 1790);  F.  Marcheeius,  Clypeus  for- 
turn  (1680) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  xxv,  88 ; 
Chambers,  Cgdopadia,  v,  407 ;  CeUlier,  HisL  des  out  sac, 
xvii,  622  sq. ;  Uorente,  Die  Pdpste,  i,  196-200 ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch,  xix,  492  sq. ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes, 
iii,  11  sq. ;  Fuhrmann,  Handwdrterb,  d.  Kirchengesch,  ii, 
840  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch,  History,  iii,  179, 195;  Dogmas,  ii, 
489 ;  Mihnan,  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  169 ;  Riddle,  History 
of  the  Papacy,  i,  195;  Hardwick,  Church  Hist.  (Middle 
Ages),  p.  70  and  n.  8,  p.  75  and  n.  8 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines,  voL  ii ;  West,  Review,  Oct.  1868,  p.  289 ;  Edinb, 
Rev,  Oct  1869,  p.  160;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii, 
822  sq. ;  Lefevre,  in  Revue  CathoL  de  Louvain,  Febraary, 
1870 ;  Hefele,  Honorius  u.  d.  sechste  allgem,  ConciL  (Tub. 
1870, 8vo).    See  Monotheism.     (J.H.W.) 

HonoriuB  H  {Peter  Cadolaus),  Antipope,  was  electa 
ed  in  1601,  through  the  influence  of  Henry  IV,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Alexander  II,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
cardinals  without  his  assent.  The  election  took  place 
in  a  council  convened  at  Basle,  and  Honorius  afterwards 
went  to  Rome.  The  (xerman  bishops,  however,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  sided 
with  Alexander  II  at  the  Synod  of  Augsburg,  1062; 
and,  finaUy,  the  Synod  of  Mantua,  1064,  pronounced  the 
deposition  of  Honorius,  and  he  was  obliged  thereafter  to 
confine  himself  to  the  bishopric  of  Padua,  which  he  held 
before  his  election.  Yet  he  upheld  his  pretensions  to 
the  pontifical' see  tmtil  his  death  in  1072.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  simony  and  of  concubinage.  He  is  generally 
not  counted  among  the  popra  on  account  of  his  deposi- 
tion.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  voL  v;  Schrockh,  Kirch- 
engesch, xxii,  882,  385  sq.;  Riddle,  Hist  of  the  Papacy, 
ii,  119 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  v,  818  sq. ;  Asch- 
bach, Kirchen-Lex,  iii,  323.    See  Alexander  iL 

Honorioa  H  (cardinal  Lambert),  Pope,  originally 
bbhop  of  Ostia,  was  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals  in 
1124,  after  the  death  of  Calixtus  II,  while  roost  of  the 
bishops  assembled  at  Rome  elected  Tebaldus,  cardinal 
of  Santa  Anastasia.  Tebaldus,  finding  that  Honorius 
was  supported  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Frangipa- 
ni,  and  that  the  people  were  divideil  in  opinion,  to  avoid 
further  strife,  vraivcMl  his  claim.  Honorius  himself  also 
expressed  doubts  conceming  the  validity  of  his  own 
election ;  he  was  subsequently  re-elected  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  of  Rome  without  opposition,  and  was 
consecrated  Dec  21,  1124^  He  refused  the  investiture 
of  the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  Roger,  count 
of  Sicily;  and  Roger  having  besieged  the  pope  within 
Benevento,  Honorius  excommunicated  him ;  but  after- 
wards peace  was  concluded  between  them,  and  Hono- 
rius granted  the  investiture.  He  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire  II  to  the  empire,  and  excommunicated 
his  rival,  Conrad  of  Franconia.  He  also  confirmed  the 
organization  of  the  order  of  PrenK>nstratensis,  and  at 
the  Synod  of  Troyes  (1128)  that  of  the  Temphirs;  and 
condemned  the  abbots  of  Cluny  and  of  Mount  Cassin, 
against  whom  complaints  had  been  made.  He  died  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Andrew,  Feb.  14,  IISO,— English  Cy 
clopadia;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GSner,  xxv,  89;  Bower, 
Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vi,  19  sq. ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papa- 
cy, ii,*169;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  xxvi,  95  sq.;  Mil- 
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man,  Lai,  ChritHcmUyy  \y,  144, 151  sq.;  Wetzer  n.WeIte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  y,  817  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-'Lex,  ill,  823 
sq. 

Honorloa  HI  {Cmdo  SaveUt)t  Pope,  a  native  of 
Rome,  was  cardinal  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  and  suc- 
ceeded pope  Innocent  HI  in  1216.  He  showed  a  very 
accommodating  spirit  in  his  relations  with  the  temporal 
powers.  Thus,  when  Frederick  II  permitted  his  son 
Henry,  already  king  of  Sicily,  to  be  elected  king  of  Ger- 
many, in  April,  1220,  he  even  consented  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation  (November,  1220).  But  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  object  of  the  pope  in  consenting  so  read- 
ily to  the  desires  of  Frederick  H  was  to  gain  him  for 
the  great  crusade  against  the  Mussulmans  in  the  East 
which  he  contemplated.  This  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  interrupted  when 
the  latter,  instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Palestine, 
tarried  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  attempted  to  regain 
those  oountri^.  Honorius  sent  his  chaplain,  Alatrinus, 
to  the  imperial  diet  at  Cremona  in  1226,  and  the  em- 
peror was  obliged  to  renounce  his  plan  of  aggrandize- 
ment. Honorius  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  him 
{1225)  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  start  for  the 
Holy  Land  by  August,  1227,  and  he  would  probably 
have  execut^  his  threat  had  not  death  interfered. 
This  conciliatory  spirit  Honorius  failed  to  manifest  to- 
wards count  Raymond  YII  of  Toulouse.  He  excited 
Louis  VIII  of  France  to  make  war  against  Ra3rmond ; 
but  neither  Honorius  nor  Louis  lived  to  see  the  end  of 
the  conflict.  He  was  also  frequently  at  variance  with 
the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  by  whom  he  was  a  num- 
ber of  times  driven  from  the  city.  His  pontificate  was 
therefore  not  a  very  quiet  one.  He  died  March  12, 1227. 
Officially  Honorius  confirmed  the  organization  of  the 
Dominicans  in  1216,  and  of  the  Franciscans  in  1223. 
He  was  the  first  pope  who  granted  indulgences  at  the 
canonization  of  wdnts.  He  was  considered  a  learned 
man  in  his  day,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Canjuraiiones  ddvernu  principem  imebrarum 
(Rome,  1629,  8vo). — Herzog,  Jieal-Enq/klopddie,  voL  v ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeniraUf  xxv,  90 ;  Bower,  Hist,  of 
(he  Popesy  vi,  216-221 ;  Neander,  CA,  History^  iv,  41, 177, 
270, 341 ;  Milman,  Lot,  ChristianUyy  v  (see  Index) ;  He- 
fele,  ConcUiengesch,  ill,  811  sq. ;  Ebrard,  Dogmengetch,  ii, 
180;  Schrockh,  irtrcA«ii^c«cA,xx\'i,828;  xxv,  145  8q.,329 
sq. ;  xxix,  632 ;  Fuhrmann,  Hcmdworterh,  der  Kirchen- 
gesch.  ii,  341 ;  Cave,  Hist,  lit,  script,  ecd,  ii,  287 ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex.  v,  819;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex, 
iii,  324 ;  Raumer,  Geschichfe  d.  i£oh€mtai{fenj  iii,  307  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Honorius  IV  (Giacomo  Savettf)^  was  pope  from 
April  2, 1285,  to  April  3, 1287.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  against  the  Aragonese,  who  had  oc- 
cupied Sicily ;  and  he  even  incited  to  a  crusade  against 
the  latter,  qualifying  it  as  a  *'  holy  war."  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  zeal  for  the  preservation 
and  augmentation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Laud.  He  cleared  the  Pa- 
pal States  of  the  bands  of  robbers  with  which  they  were 
overrun,  and  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  arts  and  sci- 
ences, which  up  to  his  time  had  been  much  neglected ; 
among  other  improvements,  he  attempted  to  establish  a 
course  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
but  he  did  not  succeed.  During  his  brief  pontificate  he 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  enriching  his  family. — 
Migne,  Diet.  Ecdes, ;  Hoefer,  Notw,  Biog,  Ginh-aUy  xxv, 
91;  Mo8heim,CA.;7M<.ii,301;  ^htocVh,  Kirchmgtsch, 
xxvi,  511  sq.;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes^  vi,  826  sq. ; 
Milman,  Latin.  Chrigtiamty,  vi,  172;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the 
Papacy,  ii,  236 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  iv,  65,  627 ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  KircheO'Lex.  v,  322 ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex, 
iU,  326. 

HonoriuB,  Bartholomew,  a  Pnemonstratist,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  at  Eerfel,  in  Brabant,  became  canon  at  FlorefTe, 
near  Naumur,  later  preacher  at  Helmont,  and  finally, 


being  persecuted  by  the  Calvinists,  went  to  Rome.  He 
wrote  Admonitio  adfratres  ii\ferioris  Germasnm  (Her« 
zogenb.  1578)  *. — Hodotporioon  celebriorum  ordims  Prve-, 
moTutratensis  per  orbem  univertum  Ahbatitarwii  (ibid. 
1584) : — Qva^iones  theologicte  LXX  advemis  Calvims^ 
tas  (ibid.  1586): — Ebicidarium  AnseUni  CantuarieMu 
(ibid.  1586) ;  and  a  number  of  other,  but  less  valuable 
works. — Pierer,  Ufdvers,  Lex,  viii,  622. 

Honter,  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  ProtefltanUsm 
in  Transylvania,  was  bom  at  Cronstadt  in  1498 ;  studied 
at  Wittenberg  under  Luther,  then  went  as  a  teacher  to 
Cracow,  whence  he  moved  to  Bade  to  continue  his  stui- 
ies.  In  1583  he  retumed  to  his  native  dty,  where  be 
started  a  prindng  establishment,  and  published  Lather's 
writings.  He  also  published  at  his  own  expense  a 
translation  of  Luthef's  works  in  Hungarian.  In  1544 
he  was  appointed  pastor,  and  became  quite  popular  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  Jan.  28, 1549.— Herzog,  Real-Ency' 
Uop,  vi,  264;  Hardwick,  Ch,  Hist,  of  the  Heformaiionf  p. 
98 ;  Hist,  qfProt,  Church  in  Hungary,  p.  69. 

Hontheim,  John  Nicolas  von  (known  conmion- 
ly  as  Frbronius),  sufi&agan  bishop  of  Treves  (in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia),  was  bom  Jan.  27,  1701,  and  educated  at 
the  Jesuits*  college  and  miiversity  of  that  place.     Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  he  went  on  a  journey  to 
Rome,  and  after  his  return  (1727)  was  appointed  suc- 
cessively to  several  high  posirions  in  the  Church,  and 
finally  became  suflragan  bishop  May  13, 1748,  which  post 
he  filled  untU  1788.    He  died  Sept.  2, 1790.    His  His- 
toria  Trevirensis,  diphmatica  et  pragmatica  (Trevir, 
1750,  8  vols.  foL,  with  a  Prodromus,  1767,  2  vols.  foL ; 
Augsb.  1757,  2  vols.  foL)  is  considered  a  work  of  great 
merit ;  but  it  was  as  the  author  of  De  Statu  Ecdesia  et 
legitima  Potestate  Romatd  Pontificis  Liber  singularis,  ad 
reumendos  dissidentes  in  religione  Christiana  compotitus 
(Bullioni  apud  Guillelmum  Evranl,  1763,  4to),  publish- 
ed under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Jusdnus  Febronius,^  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chrisdan  world.    The 
daring  expressions  of  independent  thought  which  char- 
actmze  the  entire  work  created  general  excitement. 
As  early  as  1763-6  he  issued  an  enluged  edition,  and  a 
third,  still  more  enlarged,  in  1^70-74.    An  abridgment  of 
the  work  appeared  in  German  in  1764,  another  in  Latin 
in  1777,  and  the  transUtions  into  the  various  modem 
languages  soon  made  it  known  throughout  Europe 
(French,  Sedan  and  Paris,  1767 ;  Italian,  Venice,  1767, 
etc.).    Many  Roman  celebrities  wrote  against  it,  e^)e- 
cially  Zaccaria  (to  whose  utTitings  an  answer  is  gi\*en 
in  Nova  de/ensio  Febronii  contra  P,  Zaccaria,  BuUioni^ 
1763, 3  vols.)  and  Ballerini  {De  potestate  ecclesiastica  Ro' 
man,  Pont\f,  et  conciL  generaUum  contra  opus  J,  F^ro" 
mi  (Terona,  1768, 4to,  and  often).    Pope  Clement  XIII 
caused  the  book  to  be  entered  on  the  Index,  although  it 
was  dedicated  to  himself.    Hontheim  seeks  etpecially- 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  ecdesiastical  power  of  the  Roman  see.     He  seems 
to  say  to  his  readers,  "  Without  becoming  Protestants, 
you  may  very  well  oppose  the  encroachmenta  and  abuse 
of  power  of  the  papal  court,"    The  principal  points  of 
which  the  work  treats  are,  the  constitution  of  the  prim- 
itive Church,  the  representative  character  of  general 
councils,  the  thoroughly  human  basis  on  which  rests  the 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  the  tendency  lo  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  nundos,  the  illegal  influence  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  and  the  monopoly  of  episcopal  elec- 
tions possessed  by  the  chapters  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  lower  clergy  and  the  people.     As  all  hia 
assertions  are  accompanied  by  historical  proofs,  and  his 
book  contains  hardly  an3rthing  but  quotations  from  the 
fathers  in  support  of  his  views,  it  exerted  great  influ> 
ence.    As  the  work  had  been  published  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Justuiius  Febronius,  the  s^'stem  of  Church 
government  which  Hontheim  propounded  is  generally 
called  Febroniaiiism.    During  the  years  which  folkiwed 
its  publication,  papal  authority  was  gready  restricted  in 
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miny  coimtrie&  Hence,  as  sodn  as  the  real  author  of 
the  be  Statu  Eecktia  was  known,  he  became  the  object 
d  ceaseless  penecations.  Pope  Has  YI  showed  Mm- 
sdf  especially  the  enemy  of  Hontheiro.  The  ex-Jesuit 
Beck,  privy  councillor  of  the  elector  Clement  Wenceslas, 
not  aadafied  with  persecuting  Hontheim,  persecuted  also 
•n  the  membeis  of  his  family,  most  of  whom  held  of- 
fices in  the  province  of  Trier.  The  old  man  (Hontheim 
wiflhen  neuly  seventy-nine),  tired  of  all  these  annoy- 
ances, and  perhaps  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  what 
he  might  still  have  to  undergo,  finally  gave  way,  and 
tabmued  to  the  pope.  When  his  recantation  reached 
Rome  in  1778,  Hus  YI  held  a  special  consistory  in  order 
to  apprise  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world  of  the  event; 
bat  sevend  Roman  Catholic  governments  opposed  the 
pDbficatkm  of  the  acts  of  this  consistory  in  their  states. 
Hoieover,  the  effects  of  the  dispute  had  been  too  widely 
felt  to  be  obliterated  by  a  tardy  expression  of  repent- 
ance. The  author  hinouBelf  wrote  to  his  friends,  **!  gave 
W3J,  like  Fenelon,  in  order  to  avoid  ceaseless  annoy- 
ance. My  recantation  can  do  no  harm  to  the  Christian 
idigioii,  neither  can  it  in  any  way  benefit  the  court  of 
Rone;  the  thinking  world  has  read  my  arguments,  and 
has  iodoned  them.'*  Some  of  the  more  liberal-minded 
Roman  Catholic  historians  say  that  Hontheim,  in  his 
(fiist)  recantation^  declared  his  object  to  have  been  to 
effect  a  onion  of  thd  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
dmrches.  He  believed  that  this  could  only  be  accom- 
pfisbed  by  altering  or  removing  some  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Later,  he  modified  his  recanta- 
tion greatly  by  a  subsequent  Conmentafy  (Frankfort^ 
OQ-the-Haine,  1781),  to  which  cardinal  Gardi  replied,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  pope.  But  eventually  Hont- 
heim made  fiill  submission  to  the  Church.  In  1788  he 
resigned  his  charges,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
OD  his  estate  of  Monquentin,  in  Luxemburg.  See  Hoe- 
fer,  Aottr.  Biog.  Gmiraie^  xxv,  91 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEnc^ 
Uf^vi,  255;  Hase,  Church  Hist,  p.  528;  Mohler,  Syin- 
ho^m,^ib;  Menzel,  Neuere  Ge$ch,(L  T)eutschen,jd, 456 
sq.;  Fahnnann,  ffemdwdrierb,  der  Kirchengesch,  il,  843 
M).;  Schr(ickh,  Kirchengetch.  xxii,  13;  «.  dL  Rtform,  vi, 
532 sq.;  Walch,  Neueste  Rdig,  Gtseh.  i,  145  sq. ;  vii,  175 
f^  210  sq.,  453  sq. ;  Henke,  Kirt^engesch,  vii,  188  sq. ; 
Baor,  GoUerk  hiaL  Gemdlde  d.  l»^  Jahrh,  iv,  402  sq.; 
Kortz,  Text-book  of  Ch,  Hi$torg,u,2H;  Hase,  Ch,  Hist, 
^  328.  On  the  Roman  Catholic  side :  Aschbach,  Kirch.- 
Uz,  ii,  745  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircha^Lex.  v,  824 
•q.;  Real-Eneyklop,/.  d,  KathoL  DeutschL  v,  473 ;  Wer- 
ner, (ksck  d,  kaihoL  TheoL  p.  209  sq.,  273,  and  especially 
Bntfitecksd  zw,  d.  ChurJUrsien  Clemens  Wene,  v.  Trier 
I.  d,  WeihbistA,  N,  9,  Honiheim  it.  d.  Buck  J,  Fabrotdus, 
etc.  (Fnmkfort-a-M.  1813). 

Hood  (r)'^32C,  ttaniph'),  a  dara  round  the  head, 
^«ken  of  a  female  head-band  (Isa.  iii,  23) ;  elsewhere 
R&deied  **  diadem,'*  e.  g.  a  roan's  turban  (Job  xxix,  14) ; 
the  high-priest's  "  mitr^  (Zech.  iii,  6) ;  the  king's  crown 
(Isa.  bdi,  3,  maig.).     See  Head-dress,  etc 

HOOD  (Saxon  hod;  comp.  Germ,  hutf  hat),  borrowed 

from  the  Roman  cuculus,  is  (1.)  the  cowl  of  a  monk. 

(1)  In  England,  an  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down 

the  hack  of  a  graduate  to  mark  his  degree.    This  part 

of  the  dress  was  formerly  not  intended  for  distinction 

nd  ornament,  but  for  use.    It  was  generally  fastened 

to  the  back  of  the  cope  or  other  vesture,  and  in  case  of 

nin  or  cold  was  drawn  ov^  the  head.     In  the  univer- 

Hdes  the  hoods  of  the  graduates  were  made  to  signify 

theirdegreesby  varying  the  colors  and  materials.     By 

thefi(ty-«ghth  canon  of  the  Church  of  England  "  every 

Bnuster  saying  the  public  prayers,  or  ministering  the 

tsaatatm^  or  other  rites  of  tiie  Church,  if  they  are 

Stsdnal^piall  wear  upon  their  surplices,  at  such  times, 

^'^  booSas  by  the  orders  of  the  universities  are  agiree- 

ible  to  their  degrees.**— Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v. ; 

^^^keaOy,  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  p.  102, 103. 

Hoof  (nO^D,  par$ah\  doven,  L  e.  a  cleft  hoof  as 
«fneateatt^*£zod.x,26;  £zek.xxu;  Hie. iv,  13, etc.; 


hence  of  the  horse,  though  not  cloven,  Isa.  ^,  28;  Jer. 
xlvii,  3 ;  **  claws"  of  any  anunal,  Zech.  xi,  16).  In  Lev. 
xi,  3  sq.;  Deut.  iv,  6  sq.,  the  "parting  of  the  hoof*  is 
made  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  clean  and 
unclean  animals ;  and  this  is  applied  even  to  the  camel, 
after  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  classification. 
See  Camel. 

Hooght,  Eberhard  van  der,  a  distinguished 
Dutch  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17tli 
century.  He  was  a  Reformed  preacher  at  Nieu wen- 
dam,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew.  He 
died  in  1716.  He  wrote  Jcmua  lingua  sancta  (Amst 
1687, 4to;  ibid.  1696  [?],  Svo) :— Medulla  gramm,  Hebr, 
(Amst.  1696, 8vo)  i—Syntaxis  EbrtBOy  Chald,  et  Syr.  ;— 
Lex,  Novum  Test,  Graco-Laiimun,  etc  Especially  cel- 
ebrated is  his  edition  of  the  BUbUa  Hebrtnca  (Amsterd. 
and  Utrecht,  1705,  Oxf.  1750,  London,  1774,  and  often ; 
lately  again  bv  Tauchnitz,  Lpz.  1835,  and  often).— Pierer, 
i/mp.  lAX,  viii,  524;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  ii,  381;  iv,  117. 
See  Criticism,  Bibucau    (J.H.W.) 

Hoogstraten  (also  called  Hochstraten).  Jacob 
VAN,  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Cologne,  and 
an  ardent  adversary  of  Reuchlin,  Luther,  and  Erasmus, 
was  bom  at  Brabant  in  1454.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
vernty  of  Cologne  without  much  success.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  received  master  of  arts  in  1485,  and  after- 
wards made  prior.  His  great  zeal  and  opposition  to  the 
Reformation  secured  him  the  nomination  of  inquisitor 
at  Louvain,  besides  a  professorship  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Cologne,  for  which  he  was  in  nowise  qual- 
ified. In  1513  he  summoned  Reuchlin  to  appear  before 
him,  thereby  transcending  his  powers,  as  Reuchlin,  re- 
siding in  another  state,  could  only  be  summoned  by  the 
provincial  of  the  order.  He  had  already  published  his 
Libellus  accusatorius  contra  speculum  ocuL  Joh.  Reuch- 
Unij  when  the  chapter  of  Mentz  took  ReuchUn's  case 
in  hand.  But  pope  Leo  X  gave  commission  to  bishop 
George  of  Speer  to  settle  the  controversy.  Hoogstraten, 
tiot  appearing,  lost  his  cause,  and  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  costs ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree,  the 
whole  matter  was  brought  before  Leo  X,  and  Hoogstra- 
ten was  summoned  to  Rome.  Unwilling  either  to  of- 
fend the  humanists  in  the  person  of  R^chlin,  or  the 
powerful  Dominicans  represented  by  Hoogstraten,  the 
pope  issued  a  mandatum  de  supersedendo.  Returning  to 
Cologne,  Hoogstraten  published  in  1518  two  so-called 
Apologies,  full  of  malice,  and  in  1519  his  Destructio  ca- 
baGB,  seu  cabalista  perfidia  a  Joh,  Reuchlino  seu  Capni- 
one  (CoL  1519).  He  also  opposed  Luther  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  proponng  that  he  should  be  burned  at 
once.  Hoogstraten  died  at  Cologne  Jan.  21, 1527.  His 
collected  works  were  published  at  Cologne  in  1526.  See 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop,  vi,  257 ;  Echard,  Scriptor,  Ord, 
Prcsdicatorum ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghdrale^  xxv,  106 ; 
Raumer,  Gesch,  Europa\  i,  210 ;  Mayerhoff,  Joh,  Reuch- 
lin u,  s,  Zeitf  p.  158  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xxx, 
248 ;  *.  dL  Reform,  i,  139 ;  Bayle,  Hist,  Diet,  m,  471  sq. ; 
Mosheim,  Church  History,  iii,  22. 

Hook  is  the  rendering  in  the  AutluYera.  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  in  the  original.  See  also  Fish-hook; 
Flesh-hook;  Prunino-hook.  The  idea  of  a  thorn 
enters  into  the  etymology  of  several  of  them,  probably 
because  a  thorn,  hooked  or  straight,  was  the  earliest  in- 
strument of  this  kind.  Tacitus  thus  describes  the  dress 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  ^  A  loose  mantle,  fastened  with 
a  clasp,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  had,  with  a  thom" 
{Germ,  17).    See  Thorn. 

1.  nn,  chadi  (lit  a  fAom),  a  ring  inserted  in  the  nos- 
trils of  animals,  to  which  a  cord  was  fastened  in  order 
to  lead  them  about  or  tame  them  (2  Kings  xix,  28 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii,29;  Ezek.xxix,4;  xxxviii,4;  compare  Job  xl, 
26) ;  also  a  "chain" for  a  captive  (Ezek.  xix, 4, 9),  and 
"bracelets"  for  females  (Exod. xxv,  22,  where  others  a 
nose-ring,  others  a  dasp  for  fastening  the  dress).  In  the 
first  two  of  the  above  passages,  Jehovah  intimates  his 
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absolute  control  over  Sennacherib  by  an  allusion  to  the 
practice  of  leading  buffaloes,  camels,  dromedaries,  etc^ 
by  means  of  a  cord,  or  of  a  cord  attached  to  a  ringj  pass- 
ed through  the  nostrils  (Shaw,  TravelSf  p.  167-8, 2d  ed.). 
Such  a  ring  is  oftentimes  plaoed  through  the  nose 
of  a  bull,  and  is  likewise  used  in  the  East  for  leading 
about  lions,  camels,  and  other  animala.  A  similar  meth- 
(td  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners,  as  in  the  case  of 
Manasseh,  who  was  led  with  rings  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  1 1). 
An  illustration  of  this  practice  is  found  in  a  bas-relief 
discovered  at  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii,376;  see  also  the 
cut  under  Eyi-:).     The  term  IZS^iS  is  used  in  a  similar 


Ancient  AseyriHii  Hook  of  Bronze  (belonging,  as  Layard 
thiukis  Mn.  and  Bab.  p.  178,  to  some  part  of  a  chariot  or 
horse'trappiugs). 

sense  in  Job  xl,24  (A.y.  *^bore  his  nose  with  a  gin." 
margin).  Another  form  of  the  same  term,  H1H  (A-  V. 
"  thorn"),  is  likewise  properly  a  rwff  placed  through  the 
mouth  of  a  large  fish,  and  attached  by  a  cord  (I^IK)  to 
a  stake  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the  water 
(Job  xli,  2) ;  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is  rendered 
"  hook"  in  the  A.  V.     See  below. 

2.  The  cognate  word  HSn,  chakkah\  means  a  fiah- 
hook  (Job  xH,  i, «  angle ;"  Isa.  xix,  8 ;  Hab.  i,  15).  This 
passage  in  Job  has  occasioned  the  following  specula- 
tions (see,  for  instance,  Harris's  Nat,  Hist,  of  the  Bibte^ 
art.  Leviathan,  Lond.  1825).  It  has  been  assumed  that 
Bochart  has  completely  proved  the  Leviathan  to  mean 
the  crocodile  (RosenmUUer  on  Bochart,  iii,  737,  et<^,  769, 
etc,  Lips.  1796).  Herodotus  has  then  been  quoted, 
where  he  relates  that  the  Egyptians  near  Lake  Mceris 
select  a  crocodile^  render  him  tame,  and  suspend  orna- 
ments to  his  ears,  and  sometimes  gems  of  great  value ; 
his  fore  feet  being  adorned  with  bracelets  (ii,  69)  *,  and 
the  mummies  of  crocodiles,  having  their  ears  thus  bored, 
have  been  discovered  (Kenrick's  Efft/pt  o/HerodotuSj  p. 
97,  Lond.  1841).  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  this  pas- 
sage in  Job  refers  to  the  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  terms  employed,  especially  by  the 
Sept.  and  Yulg.,  and  the  third  cmdjfoUowinff  verses^  fa- 
vor the  supposition,  for  there  the  captive  is  represented 
as  suppliant  and  obsequious,  in  a  state  of  security  and 
servitude,  and  the  object  of  diversion, "  played  with"  as 
with  a  bird,  and  serving  for  the  sport  of  maidens.  He- 
rodotus is  further  quoted  to  show  that  in  his  time  the 
Egyptians  captured  the  crocodile  with  a  hook  (dyici<f 
r/oov),  with  which  (IU^kvoBtj  tic  rijv  yriv)  he  was  drawn 
ashore ;  and  accounts  are  certainly  given  by  modem 
travelers  of  the  continuance  of  this  practice  (Maillet, 
Descrip.  d:Egypte,  ii,  127,  ed.  Hag.,  1740).  But  does  not 
the  entire  description  go  upon  the  supposition  of  the  im- 
possibility  of  so  treating  Leviathan  f  Supposing  the  al- 
lusions to  be  correctly  interpreted,  is  it  not  as  much  as 
to  say, '  Canst  thou  treat  him  as  thou  canst  treat  the 
crocodile  and  other  Jierce  creatures?"  Dr.  Lee  has,  in- 
deed, given  reasons  which  render  it  doubtful^  at  least, 
whether  the  leviathan  does  mean  the  crocodile  in  this 
passage,  or  whether  it  does  not  mean  some  species  of 
whaley  as  was  formerly  supposed — the  Delphinus  orca 
communis,  or  common  grampus,  fbund  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Red  Sea,  and  also  in  the  Nile.  (See  his  ex- 
amination of  Bochart's  reasonings,  etc,  in  Translation 
tmd  Notes  on  Johj  p.  197  and  529-539,  Lond.  1837).  So 
the  above  term  in  Ezek.  xxix, "  I  will  put  my  hooks  in 
thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  come  up  out  of  the  midst 
of  thy  rivers j^'  where  the  prophet  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  by  allusions  to  the  de- 
lamction,  possibly,  of  a  crocodile,  the  symbol  of  Egypt 
Thus  PHny  {Hist  Nat,  viii,  26)  stotes,  that  the  Tentyri- 
im  (inhabitants  of  Egypt)  followed  the  cro<!Odile,  swrnn- 


ming  after  it  in  the  river,  sprung  xxpoa  its  back,  tbmst 
a  bar  into  its  mouth,  which  being  held  by  its  two  ex- 
trinities,  serves  as  a  bit,  and  enables  them  to  force  it  on 
shore  (comp.  Ezek.  xxix,  3, 4).  Strabo  relates  that  the 
Tentyritas  di^layed  their  feats  before  the  Ronaians  (xvil, 
560,  ed.  Casaub.).    See  Leviathan. 

8. 1^,  vav,  a  p^  or  pin,  upon  which  the  curtains  of 
the  Tabernacle  were  bung,  springing  out  of  the  capitals 
(Exod.  xxvi,  82,  etc).  The  Sept.  and  Jerome  seem  to 
have  understood  the  capitals  ofthepiUars;  and  it  fats 
been  urged  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  meaning 
than  hooksy  especially  as  1775  shekels  of  silver  were  used 
in  making  these  D*^^1  for  the  pillars,  overiaying  the 
chapiters,  and  filleting  them  (ch.  xxxviii,  28),  and  that 
the  hooks  are  really  the  D'^Op,  taches  (Exod.  xxvi,  6, 
11, 33, 35 ;  xxxix,  33).  Yet  the  Sept.  also  renders  0''11, 
KpiKoiy  rings  or  ciasps  (Exod.  xxvii,  10, 11,  and  AyrvXaL, 
Exod.  xxxviii,  17, 19) ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  these 
two  latter  passages,  it  would  seem  that  these  hooks,  or 
rather  tenters,  rose  out  of  the  chapiters  or  heads  of  the 
pillars.  The  word  seems  to  have  given  name  to  the 
letter  1  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  possibly  from  a  simi- 
larity of  the  form  in  which  the  latter  appears  in  the 
Greek  Digamma^  to  that  of  a  hook.  Mr.  Paine  {Svio- 
morCs  Temple^  etc,  p.  25)  regards  these  "  hooks"  as  hav- 
ing been  rather  jmu  driven  into  the  heads  of  the  piQars, 
and  thus  projecting  upward  from  them  like  a  small 
tenon,  upon  which  the  silver  rods  were  slipped  by  means 
of  a  small  hole  or  eye  in  the  latter.  This  would  serve 
to  keep  the  pillars  together.     See  Tabermaclb. 

4.  iljI^C,  tsinnah'  (Ht.  thortC},  a  fish-hook  (Amos  iv,  2; 
elsewhere  a  shield).    See  Fishxkg,  etc ;  Angle. 

In  the  same  verse,  nh'^'^p,  siroih%  "  fish-hooks," 
where  both  Sept.  and  Vulg.  seem  to  have  tmken  ^'^0  in 
the  sense  of  a  pot  dr  caldron  instead  of  a  fish-hook.  See 
Caldron. 

5.  aittt,  mazl^'  (1  Sam.  ii,  13, 14), "  flesh-hook,"  and 
the  nii^Tp,  "the  flesh-hooks"  (Exod.  xxvii,  8,  and 
elsewhere).  This  was  evidently  in  the  first  passage  a 
trident  "of  three  teeth,"  a  kind  of  fork,  etc,  for  turning 
the  sacrifices  on  the  fire,  and  for  ccdlecting^  ihigmen^ 
etc    See  Flesh-hook. 

6.  ni"l^ttt,  mazmeroth'  (Isa.  ii,  4,  and  elsewhere), 
"beat  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks"  (Spiirava,fal' 
ces).  The  Roman  poets  have  the  same  metaphor  (Mar- 
tial, xiv,  34, "  Falx  ex  ense").  In  Mic  iv,  3,  «n  ligontSj 
weeding-hooks,  or  shovels,  spades,  etc  Joel  reverses 
the  metaphor  "pruning-hooks"  into  spears  (iii,  10,  ligo- 
nes) ;  and  so  Ovid  (Fasti,  i,  697,  en  pila  ligones).  See 
Prunino-hook. 

7.  Doubtful  is  D'?ri&^,  shephatta'yvn,  stalls  for  cattle 
("pots,"  Psa.  Ixviii,  13),  also  the  cedar  beams  in  the 
Temple  court  with  hooks  for  flaying  the  victims  (Ezek. 
xl,  43).  Other  meanings  given  are  ledges  (Vulg.  ta- 
bia),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  D^rt&^ ;  pens 

for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being  slaugh- 
tered ;  hearth-stones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.y. ;  and, 
lastly,  gutters  to  receive  and  carry  off  the  blood  fxom 
the  slaughtered  animals.  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  p.  1470) 
explains  the  term  as  signifying  stalls  in  the  courts  of 
the  Temple  where  the  sacrificial  victims  were  fastened : 
our  translators  give  in  the  margin  "  endirons,  or  the  two 
hearth-stones."  The  Sept.  seems  equally  at  a  loss,  cai 
vdXaitrr^  t^own  yuaoq ;  as  also  Jerome,  who  renders 
it  labicL  Schlcusner  pronounces  yiiaoQ  to  be  a  barba- 
rous word  formed  from  V*^!!,  and  understands  eajftttUim, 
a  little  pillar  set  on  anoth^,  and  capit€Uum,^gaaD»A, 
The  Chaldee  renders  "pbpSI?,  short  posts  in  the  house 

of  the  slaughterers  on  which  to  suspend  the  sacrifices. 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  chapter  "on  the  altar,  the  ring^ 
and  the  laver,"  observes,  "  On  the  north  side  of  the  al- 
tar were  six  orders  of  rings,  each  of  which  contained 
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HX,  at  which  they  killed  the  sacrificeA.  Near  by  were 
low  pillars  set  up,  upon  which  were  laid  overthwart 
beams  of  cedar ;  on  these  were  fastened  rovrs  of  hooks, 
on  which  the  sacrifices  were  hung ;  and  they  were  flay- 
ed OQ  marble  tables,  which  were  between  these  pillars** 
(M«  veK,  41, 42 ;  Works,  voL  xi,  ch.  xiudV|  Loud.  1684- 
5-6>    SeeTEMLPK. 

8.  Obviously  an  incorrect  rendering  for  Vtl3!iM,  ag^ 
mm',  a  rusk-rope^  used  for  binding  animals,  perhaps  by 
means  of  the  ring  in  their  nose  (Job  xli,  2;  elsewhere 
"rush"  or  " caldron").     See  Fi-xa 

9.  Finally,  dpttravTif^opa  in  2  Mace  xiii,  2  is  rendered 
"anned  with  hooks,**  referring  to  the  softh&'Umed.  chai^ 
bts  of  the  ancients.    See  Cuajuot. 

Hook,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1771,  and  educated  at  St  Kaiy*s  Hall,  Ox- 
ford. He  became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1814, 
tiean  of  Worcester  in  1825,  and  held  also  other  prefer- 
ments in  the  English  Church.  He  died  in  1828.  Be- 
sides some  dramatic  pieces  and  novels  which  are  as- 
oibed  to  Hook,  he  published  Anguis  m  Herba,  a  true 
Shock  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  Clergg  (Lond. 
1802, 8vo)  '.^Sermons,  etc  (1812,  8vo,  and  another  se- 
ries ill  1818,  ^o).  For  a  Inogniphical  sketch  of  Hook, 
see  the  London  GenL  Mag,  April,  1828.— Allibone,  Did. 
of  Authors,  i,8!7b. 

Hooke,  Luce  Joseph,  a  French  theologian  of 
English  origin,  was  bom  about  1716,  and  educated  at 
the  seminary  of  **  Sunt-Nicolas  du  Chardonnet."  He 
receired  the  doctor's  degree  from  the  Sorbonne,  and  was 
flf^inted  [urofessor  of  theology  in  1750.  The  following 
Tur  he  presided  at  the  discussion  of  abbe  Parades*8  (<}. 
T.)  th&as,  which  contained  many  heterodox  doctrines, 
md  which  he  had  signed  without  reading.  Hooke  was 
dqn^  from  his  professorship ;  but  the  professors  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  of  the  CoU^eof  Navarre  interceded  in 
his  behalf,  and  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  order. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolutiim  he  was  made 
libnuian  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  but  he  held  this  place 
only  a  short  time,  when  he  retired  to  St.  Cloud.  He 
died  in  179&  Hooke  published  Religionis  naturalis  rev~ 
data  €t  CalhoUoB  Prindpia  (Paris,  1754,  2  vols.  8vo; 
2d  ed.  1774,  3  vols.  8vo)  z—Discours  et  Rifteau  crit.  sur 
fkisL  d  k  gouvemement  de  Fane  Home  (Paris,  1770-84, 4 
Tobi  12nio — a  trmnslation  of  one  of  his  father's  works 
from  the  English) : — Principe  sur  la  Nature  el  FEssence 
&  Pmwoir  de  VEglise  (Paris,  1791,  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hooke,  William,  a  Congr^ational  minister,  was 
bocn  in  Southampton  in  1601,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  After  having  received  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  he  became  vicar  of  Axmouth,  in 
Devonshire.  About  1636  he  emigrated  to  this  country, 
» lu9  nonconforming  views  had  caused  him  considera- 
ble trouble,  and  in  1644  or  1645  he  was  installed  pastor 
tt  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  by  marriage  a  cousin 
of  (Mivcr  Cromwell,  after  whose  ascendency  he  returned 
to  Ellwand,  and  became  Cromwell's  domestic  chaplain. 
After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Hooke  became  an  ejected 
ad  altticed  minister,  and  he  spent  his  remaining  da3rB 
in  retirement.  He  died  near  London  March  21, 1678. 
Bwdes  several  sermons — among  them.  New  England's 
Ttarsfor  Old  England's  Fears,  a  Fast  sermon  (Taunton, 
1640,  London,  1641,  4to),  which  b  considered  one  of  the 
b«t  productions  of  his  day — he  published  The  Privi- 
^  of  the  Saints  on  Earth  beyond  those  in  Heaven,  etc., 
wotdnmg  also  a  Discourse  on  the  Gospel  Day  (1673).— 
Spngue,  Ann,  Am,  Pulpit,  i,  104  sq.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
AitfAors,  i,  878.     (J.H.W.) 

Hooker,  Asahel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
^  in  Betiilehero,  Conn.,  Aug.  29, 1762.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Tale  College  in  1789,  and  was  instaUed  pastor  at 
Goshen  in  September,  1791.  This  charge  he  resigned 
00  accouot  of  ill  health  June  12, 1810.  After  preaching 
*m  Ttnous  polpita,  he  became  pastor  of  Chelsea  parish, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  16,  1812,  where  he  remained  until 


hb  death,  April  19, 1813.  Ut,  Hooker  published  sev- 
eral occasional  sermons,  and  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
Connecticut  EvangeUoal  Magazine, — Sprague,  Annals,  ii, 
816. 

Hooker,  Herman,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Poultney,  Vt,  in  1804;  gradua- 
ted at  Middlebury  College  in  1825,  and  later  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  as  a 
Presbyterian,  with  great  promise  both  as  a  scholar  and 
speaker.  He  finally  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but  the  partial  loss  of  his  sight  and  of  his  voice 
soon  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  ministry ;  and 
he  became  a  bookseller  at  Philadelphia,  continuing,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  his  theological  studies.  He  died 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 1865.  His  principal  works 
are.  The  Portion  of  the  Soul  (Philad.  1835, 32mo,  and  re- 
published in  England) :  —  Popular  InfidelUg  (PhiladeL 
1836,  12mo)  '.—Family  Book  of  Devotion  (1836,  8vo)  :— 
The  Uses  of  Adversity  and  the  Provisions  of  Consolation 
(Philad.  1846,  18mo)  -.—Thoughts  and  Maxims  (Philad. 
1847,  16mo):— rAc  Christian  Life  a  Fight  of  Faith 
( Philad.  1 848, 18mo) .  He  also  published  a  large  number 
of  English  and  American  works.  ^  Dr.  Hooker  was  a 
vigorous  and  close  thinker,  a  clear  writer,  a  devout  and 
conscientious  Christian,  full  of  true  and  consistent  char- 
ity. He  made  the  Nashotah  Seminary  a  residuary 
legatee,  which  bequest  probably  amounted  to  about 
$10,000."  See  Church  Rev,  Jan.  1866;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  i,  878. 

Hooker,  Riohard,  one  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom 
in  or  near  Exeter  about  1553,  according  to  Walton,  or 
about  Easter,  1554,  according  to  Wood.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  at  the  expense  of  his  unde,  John 
Hooker,  chamberlain  of  Exeter,  and  he  was  afterwards 
introduced  by  the  same  relative  to  the  notice  of  bishop 
Jewel,  who  procured  him  in  1567  a  clerkship  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  December,  1573,  he  became 
a  student  in  that  coUege,  and  a  fellow  and  master  of  arts 
in  1577.  In  1579  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Hebrew 
in  the  university,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
was  expelled  his  college,  with  Dr.  John  Keynolds  and 
three  other  fellows,  but  he  was  restored  the  same  month. 
About  two  years  after  he  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross.  Having  married  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  lost  his  feUowship,  but  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Bucks,  by  John 
Cherry,  Elsq.,  in  1584.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
archbishop  of  York,  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Temple  in  1585.  Here  he  became  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy on  Church  discipline  and  some  points  of  doctrine 
with  Walter  Traverse  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple, 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  at  Antwerp, 
and  held  most  of  the  opinions  of  the  divines  of  Geneva. : 
Travers,  being  silenced  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  appealed '. 
to  the  privy  council,  but  without  success.  His  petiticm 
to  the  council  was  published,  and  answered  by  Hooker. 
Travers  had  many  adherents  in  the  Temple,  and  it  was 
their  opposidon,  according  to  Izaak  Walton,  which  in- 
duced Hooker  to  commence  his  work  on  tbe;  Laws  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Finding  that  he  had  not  leisure 
at  the  Temple  to  complete  that  work,  he  applied  to 
Whitgift  for  removal  to  a  more  quiet  station,  and  was 
accordingly  presented  to  the  living  of  Boscombe  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1591.  On  the  17th  of  July  in  the  same  year  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  At  Boscombe  he 
finished  four  books  of  the  Ecdesiastical  Polity,  which 
were  published  in  1594.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1595,  he 
was  presented  by  the  queen  to  the  living  of  Bishops- 
bourne  in  Kent,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  on  the  2d 
of  November,  1600.  '*  Hooker's  manner  was  grave  even 
in  childhood ;  the  mildness  of  his  tamper  was  proved  by 
his  moderation  in  controversy ;  and  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing procured  him  the  general  esteem  of  his  contempora- 
ries. His  great  work  is  his  defence  of  the  constitution 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  eight  books^ 
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under  the  tide  of  The  Laws  of  Ecdesitutical  PolUy. 
This  work  obtained  during  the  author's  lifetime  the 
praise  of  a  pope  (Clement  YIII)  and  a  king  (James 
I),  and  has  ever  since  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
chief  bulwarks  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  in  general.  As  a  work  of  soUd 
learning,  profound  reasoning,  and  breadth  and  sustained 
dignity  of  style,  it  is  indeed  beyond  praise ;  but  the  com- 
mon objection  is  a  just  one,  that  Hooker's  reasoning  is 
too  firequently  that  of  an  advocate.  The  publication  of 
the  first  four  books  has  been  mentioned  above ;  the  fifth 
was  published  in  1597.  He  completed  the  last  three 
books,  but  they  were  not  published  till  several  years  af- 
ter his  death.  The  account  which  Walton  gives  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  last  three  l)ooks  is  very  improbable, 
and  Utile  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  authenticity, 
though  they  are  certainly  imperfect,  and  probably  not 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  left  them^  (English  Cych- 
ptedia).  Hooker  was  charged  with  Romanizing  ten- 
dencies, but  the  charge  had  no  better  foundation  than 
hb  prelatical  theory  of  the  Church.  For  a  series  of 
shrewd  and  genial  notes  and  criticisms  on  Hooker,  see 
Coleridge,  Complete  Works,  N.  Y.  edition,  v,  28  sq.  Of 
the  Ecclesiastical  PolUtf  many  separate  editions  have 
appeared.  Bis  Works,  with  Life,  edited  by  Dr.  Gauden, 
were  published  in  London,  1662  (fol.) ;  again  in  1666 
(foL),  with  life  by  Izaak  Walton.  The  ktest  editions 
are  Hanbury's,  with  life  of  Cartwright,  and  Notes,  from 
the  dissenting  point  of  view  (London,  1830, 3  vols.  8vo) ; 
Keble's  (Lond.  1886,  4  vols.  8vo,  and  1841,  3  vols.  8vo ; 
without  the  Introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
Hook,  Ecdes,  Sioffraphy, vi,i2Q  sq. ;  Orme,  Life  of  Bax- 
ter,!, 22;  Stanley,  Life  of  Arnold,  ii,  64 ;  HaUam,  Liters 
(Oure  of  Europe,  ii,  98 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
i,  880 ;  Grant,  Ch,  Bist,  i,  443 ;  Baxter,  CL  Bist.  of  Engl. 
p.  489,  637  sq.,  643;  Neal,  Bist.  of  the  Puritans,  \,  206; 
Bennett,  BitL  of  the  Dissenters,  p.  226 ;  Skeats,  Bist.  of 
the  Free*Churches  of  EngL  p.  29  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Ch, 
Principles,  p.  821 ,  891  sq. ;  Shedd,  Bist.  of  Doctrines  (see 
Index) ;  Hagenbach,  Bist.  ofDoctr.  (see  Index,  voL  ii) ; 
Lecky,  Bist,  of  nationalism,  ii,  79, 199  sq. ;  Bickersteth, 
Stud.  A  ssist.  p.  246 ;  Tulloch,  English  Puritamsm  and  its 
Leaders,  p.  24  sq.;  Calamy,  Bist.  Account  of  my  Life,  i, 
2Sb  sq. ;  ii,  236 ;  Joum,  Sac,  Lit,  xxvii,  467 ;  Theolog. 
Magazine,  voL  ii 

Hooker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  July  7, 1686,  at  Marfield,  Leicester- 
shire, £ng.  He  was  successively  student  and  professor 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Afler  preaching  a 
short  time  in  London,  he  settled  in  1626  at  Chelmsford 
as  assistant  minister.  In  1680  he  was  silenced  by  arch- 
bishop Laud  for  nonconformity,  and  enjoined,  under  a 
bond  of  fifty  poimds,  to  come  befof^  the  Court  of  High 
Commission ;  but  forfeiting  the  bondf  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, and  remained  three  years,  when  he  returned,  and 
sailed,  July,  1688,  for  Boston.  He  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try Sept.  4,  and  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge,  Oct  11.  After  a  stay  of  nearly  three 
years  (June,  1686),  in  company  with  Mr.  Stone,  the 
teacher  in  his  church,  and  others,  he  started  into  what 
was  then  the  wilderness,  and  settled  at  Hartford.  He 
died  at  that  place  July  7, 1647.  Hooker  published  The 
SouVs  Ingrqfting  into  Christ  (1687)  i—The  SouVs  /m- 
plantation;  a  Treatise  containing  The  Broken  Beari, 
The  Preparing  of  the  Beart,  The  SouVs  Ingrafting  into 
Christ,  Spiritual  Tjove  and  Joy  (1687)  i—The  SouVs  Prep- 
aration for  Christ  (1688):— 7^  Unbeliever's  Prepara- 
tion for  Christ,  parts  i  and  ii  (1688)  .—The  SouVs  Exal- 
tation— embracing  Union  with  Christ,  Benefits  of  Utdon 
with  Christ,  and  Justification' {\^d%)  i—The  SouVs  Voca- 
tion, or  Effectual  Calling  to  Christ  (1688)  -.—Ten  Partic- 
ular Rules  to  be  practise  every  day  by  Concerted  Chris- 
tians (1641) : — Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline 
(1648) : — Christ's  Prayer  for  Believers ;  a  Series  of  Dis- 
courses founded  on  John  xvii,  20-26  (1657)  :—The  SouTs 
Possession  of  Christ: — The  SouVs  Justification;  eleven 
'^ns  on2  Corinthians  v,  21 ;  Proverbs  i,  28, 29 ;  and 


a  number  of  occasional  sermons.  See  Neal,  Bist.  of  N. 
England;  Sprague,  A  nnals,  ii,  817 ;  Hagenbach,  Bist,  of 
Doctrines,  ii,  192, 298 ;  Neal,  Bist.  of  the  Puritans,  i,  817 ; 
Contrib.  to  Ecdes,  Bist,  (if  Connecticut  (1861, 8vo),  p.  16, 
28,87,404,412. 

Hooper,  George,  DJ>.,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  Worcestershire  in  1640,  was  educated  at  St  Paul*s  and 
Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  first  became  chaplain  of  Moriey,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and,  later,  archbishop  Sheldon  gave  him  the 
living  of  Lambeth.  In  1677  he  was  appointed  almoner 
of  the  princess  of  Orange.  On  the  accession  of  WUliam, 
the  queen  chose  Hooper  for  her  chaplain,  and  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  Canterbury  in  1691.  In  1703  he  was 
made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  March  following  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  died  at 
Barkley,  Som^wtshire,  in  September,  1727.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  A  fair  and  methodical  Discussion  of  the 
first  and  great  Controversy  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  cf  Rome,  concerning  the  JrfaOAe 
Guide  (Lond.  1687)  i—De  Valentinianorum  Barest  Coa^ 
jecturm,  quibus  illius  origo  ex  uEgyptiaca  theologia  de* 
dudtur  (ibid.  1711)  : — An  Inquiry  into  A  ndent  Measures, 
etc.,  cmd  especially  the  Jewish,  with  an  Appendix  concern- 
ing our  old  English  Money  cmd  Measures  of  Content  (ih. 
1721).  There  has  been  but  one  complete  edition  of  his 
Works,  namely,  that  published  by  Dr.  Hunt,  Hebrew 
professor  (Oxf.  1767,  foL).  See  Todd,  Lives  of  the  Deans 
of  Canterbury ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  xxv,  124. 

Hooper  (Hoper,  or  Houper),  John,  an  English 
bishop,  and  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  was 
bom  in  Somersetshire  about  1496.  He  was  educated  at 
Merton  Collie,  Oxford.  Having  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
university,  and  finaUy  the  country  in  1640.  He  went 
to  Switzerland,  passing  most  of  his  time  at  Zurich.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI  (1547)  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  acquired  great  reputation  in  London  as  a 
preacher.  In  1660  he  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
but  his  repugnance  to  wearing  the  vestments  of  that  of- 
fice caused  considerable  delay  in  his  consecration.  Af- 
ter entering  on  his  duties,  he  labored  with  great  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In  1652  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Worcester  in  oommendam.  In  the  eariy 
part  of  the  reign  of  Mary  (1568),  he  was  arrested  and 
condemned  to  be  bumed  at  the  stake  for  his  Protestant 
zeaL  He  firmly  refused  all  offers  of  pardon  which  re- 
quired the  abandonment  of  hb  principles,  and  though, 
on  account  of  the  wood  with  which  he  was  bumed  be- 
ing green,  he  suffered  the  severest  torments  for  neariy 
an  hour,  he  manifested  unshaken  fortitude.  He  died 
Feb.  9, 1666.  Hooper  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
sermons  and  controversial  treatises.  Among  his  best 
works  are  A  Declaration  of  Christ  and  his  Office  (1547, 
8vo) : — Lesson  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  (1549, 8vo)  : 
— Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Creed  (1681, 8vo).  Several  let- 
ters of  Hooper  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Zurich. 
We  have  recent  reprints,  by  the  Parker  Society,  of  The 
Early  Writings  of  Bis/top  Booper,  edited  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Carr  (Cambridge,  1843, 8vo) ;  and  of  his  Later  Writings, 
with  Liters,  etc.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Nevinson  (Cam- 
bridge, 1852,  8vo).  A  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings 
is  given  in  the  British  Reformers,  voL  iv  (Lond.  Tract 
Society).  See  Wood,  A  thence  Oxomenses,  voL  i ;  Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs ;  Middleton,  Evangel,  Biogr. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  xxv,  123;  Burnet,  i/uf.  of  Engl, 
Reformation,  vols,  ii  and  iii ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biography ^ 
vi,  148 ;  Tulloch  (John),  EngL  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders 
(1861, 12mo),  p.  8  sq. ;  Baxter,  Ch.  Bist.  of  EngL  p.  408, 
446;  Skeats,  ^wrf.o/Mf  Free  Churches,  p. S  sq.;  Mid- 
dleton, Reformers,  iii,  242 ;  Hardwick,  Reform,  p.  215  sq., 
409, 426  sq. ;  Wesley,  Works,  ii,  292 ;  v,  368 ;  vi,  67, 197 ; 
Collier,  Ecdes.  Bist.  v,  876  sq.;  Fuller,  Ch,  Bist,  iv,  bk. 
A'ii,p.66;  Brit.and  For.Rev.OcUlS6S,p.S8l;  Soames, 
Bist.  of  the  Reform,  iii,  658  sq. ;  Neal,  Bist.  of  the  /Vn- 
tans,  i,  51  sq. ;  Bennett,  Bist,  of  Dissenters,  p.  183 ;  Pun- 
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daoA  (Geoige),  HuL  of  CongregaiUmaUgm  (N.  T.  1865, 
2  >-ob.  12mo>  ij,  194  sq^  297. 

Hbombeek,  Johamn,  a  dlBtinguished  Dutch  divine, 
iras  bom  at  Hailem  Nov.  4, 1617.  He  entered  the  min- 
i^  at  Cologne  in  1639,  and  was  a{>pointed  to  Utrecht 
t9  Dunister  and  professor  of  theology  in  1644.  In  1654 
be  went  to  Leyden  as  professor,  where  he  died  S^>t.  1, 
1666.  He  was  a  prolific  and  much  esteemed  writer. 
Among  those  of  his  works  which  may  yet  be  of  interest 
to  the  scholar  are,  Episiola  ad  Joh,  Durteum  de  Indepenr 
iaiumo  (Logd.  Bat.  1659)  :-^Brems  wstit.  ttudU  tkeolo- 
gid  (Ultnj.  1658) : — Sunvna  controvenianan  rtUffionis 
(1653),  which  is  still,  with  Spanheim's,  one  of  the  most 
useful  compendiums  of  reformed  polemics : — SocinicmiS' 
mu  omfutaJtus  (Utrecht  and  Amst.  1650-1664, 3  vols. 
4to),  an  extract  of  which  was  given  by  Knibble  (Leyd. 
\m)v-Mi8e(Uanea  Sacra  (Utrecht,  1677).  Of  espe- 
cial value  is  his  TheoloQia  practica  cum  tremca '(Ultn^. 
16®-1698,3  vols.  4to;  new  edit.  1672).— Herzog,  i?ea/- 
EntyUop,  vi,  260;  Bayle,  Gen,  Dictionary,  s.  v.;  Hook, 
Eedet.  Biography,  vi,  149;  Staudlin,  Gesckichte  d.  theoL 
Moral  t,  d.  Wiederaujielmng  d,  Wittentekqft,  p.  429  sq. ; 
Sdirockh, Kirchmgetdi, s,dRefomu viii, 603  sq. ;  Gass, 
(retdL  d  i>o^mat  ii,  287, 298. 

Hope  (iXTri'c),  a  term  used  in  Scripture  generally 
to  denote  the  desire  and  expectation  of  some  good  (1 
Cor.  ix,  10) ;  specially  to  denote  the  assured  expectation 
of  salvation,  and  of  all  minor  blessings  included  in  sal- 
vatioD,  for  this  Hfe  and  the  life  to  come,  through  the 
merits  of  Christ.  (1.)  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  ele- 
ments of  Chrisdan  life  and  character  (1  Cor.  xiii,  13). 
Faith  b  the  root,  love  the  fruit-bearing  stem,  and  hope 
the  heaven-reaching  crown  of  the  tree  of  Christian  life. 
Faith  appropriates  the  grace  of  God  in  the  facts  of  sal- 
vation ;  love  is  the  animating  spirit  of  our  present  Chris- 
tum life ;  while  hope  takes  hold  of  the  future  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord,  and  to  those  who  are  his.  The  king- 
dom of  God,  pa^  present,  and  future,  is  thus  reflected  in 
£ulh,  love,  and  hope.  Hope  is  joined  to  faith  and  love 
because  qnritual  life,  though  present,  is  yet  not  aocom- 
pIiBhed.  It  stands  in  opposition  to  seeing  or  possessing 
(Bom.  viii,  24  sq. ;  1  Jolm  iii,  2  sq.) ;  but  it  is  not  the 
mere  wish  or  aspiration  for  liberation  and  light  which 
is  oonunon  to  all  creation  (Rom.  viii,  19-22),  nor  the 
meie  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which 
may  be  found  even  among  the  heathen  philosophers. 
Ii  is,  beyond  these,  the  assurance  that  the  ^iritiud  life 
which  dwells  in  us  here  will  be  prolonged  into  eternity. 
Hence,  in  the  scriptures  of  the  N.  T.,  Christians  are  said 
to  have  hope  rather  than  hope»  (Rom.  xv,  4, 13;  Heb. 
iii,  6 ;  vi,  11, 18).  The  Holy  Spirit  imparted  to  believ- 
en  is  the  ground  and  support  of  their  hope  (1  Pet.  i,  8 ; 
Act8xxiii,6;  2Cor.v,5;  Rom. viii,ll;  xv,  13;  GaLv, 
h)»  Hence  the  notion  of  hope  appeared  first  in  the  dis- 
ciples in  its  full  force  and  true  nature,  after  the  resm> 
Return  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
the  0.  Test,  we  do  not  find  it  with  its  significance  (see 
Heb.  vii,  19). 

Thus  hope  is  an  essential  and  fimdamental  element 

of  Christian  Hfe,  so  essential,  indeed,  that,  like  faith  and 

lof^  it  can  itself  designate  the  essence  of  Christianity 

(1  Ptt.  iii,  15;  Heb.  x,  28).    In  it  the  whole  glory  of 

the  Christian  vocation  is  centred  (Eph.  i,  18 ;  iv,  4) ;  it 

is  the  real  object  of  the  propagation  of  evangelical  faith 

(Tit  i,2 ;  CoL  i,  5, 23),  for  the  most  precious  possessions 

of  the  Christian,  the  (fionypca,  <iiroXvrpa;(ric,  vio^toiay 

^totrwri,  are,  in  their  fulfilment,  the  object  of  his 

^>e  (1  These,  v,  8  sq. ;  Rom.  viii,  23 ;  comp.  Ezech.  i, 

1*;  iv,  30;  GaL  v,  6;  2  Tim.  iv,  8).     UnbeUevers  are 

^^cpresaly  deagnated  as  those  who  are  without  hope 

(Eph.ii,12;  1  ThessL  iv,  13),  because  they  are  without 

6ai  in  the  worid,  for  God  is  a  God  of  hope  (Rom.  xv, 

13;  1  Pet  i,  21).   But  the  actual  object  of  hope  is  Christ, 

»ho  \a  hiniself  called  ^  iXtri^,  not  only  because  in  him 

replace  all  our  dependence  (the  general  sense  of  iXvic), 

^  especially  because  it  is  in  his  second  coming  that 


the  Christian's  hope  of  glory  shall  be  fulfiUed  (1  Tim.  i, 
1;  CoL  i,  27;  Tit.  ii,  13).  The  ftitU  of  hope  is  that 
through  it  we  are  enabled  patiently  and  steadfastly  to 
bear  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  our  present  existence, 
and  thus  the  vwofwvri  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
the  iXwic  (1  These,  i,  3 ;  Rom.  viii,  25),  and  even  is  some- 
times put  in  its  place  with  faith  and  love  (Tit.  ii,  2 ; 
compare  2  Tim.  iii,  10;  1  Tim.  vi,  11).  As  it  is  the 
sooroe  of  the  believer's  patience  in  suffering,  so  it  is  also 
the  cause  of  his  fidelity  and  firmness  in  action,  since  he 
knows  that  his  labor  **  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord*'  (1  Cor. 
XV,  58).  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  hope,  and  it  is 
an  essential  point  of  its  absolute  character,  for  whatever 
is  everlasting  and  eternal  is  absolute.  To  the  Chris- 
tian, as  such,  it  is  therefore  not  time,  but  eternity ;  not 
the  present,  but  the  future  life,  which  is  the  object  of  his 
efforts  and  hope.  See  Herzog,  Real^Encyldop,  vi,  195 ; 
Krehl,  N.  T.  ffandworterbuchy  p.  372. 

(2.)  "  One  scriptural  mark,'*  says  Wesley,  "  of  those* 
who  are  bom  of  God,  is  hope.  Thus  St.  Peter,  speaking 
to  aU  the  children  of  God  who  were  then  scattered 
abroad,  saith,  *  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  acc(»ding  to  his  abundant 
mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope'  (1 
Pet.  i,  3) — iXtriSa  ^unrav,  a  lively  or  living  hope,  saith 
the  i^Kistle,  because  there  is  also  a  dead  hope  as  ¥rell  as 
a  deaid  faitJi ;  a  hope  which  is  not  from  God,  but  from 
the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  as  evidently  appears  by  its 
fruits,  for  as  it  is  the  oi&pring  of  pride,  so  it  is  the  par- 
ent of  every  evil  word  and  work ;  whereas,  every  man 
that  hath  in  him  the  living  hope  is  '  holy  as  he  that 
calleth  him  is  holy* — every  man  that  can  truly  say  to 
hb  brethren  in  Christ,  *  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  we  shaU  see  him  as  he  is,'  *purifieth  himself 
even  as  he  is  pure.'  This  hope  (termed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  ch^  x,  22,  wXiypo^opia  wiVrcoic,  and 
elsewhere  irXripoipopia  iXvidoCj  ch.  vi,  11 ;  in  our  trans- 
lation, *  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  and  the  fiiU  insurance 
of  hope,'  expressions  the  best  which  our  language  could 
afford,  although  far  weaker  than  those  in  the  original), 
as  described  in  Scripture,  impUes,  first,  the  tesrimony  of 
our  own  spirit  or  conscience  that  we  walk  *  in  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity ;'  but,  secondly  and  chiefiy,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit  of  God  'bearing  witness  with'  or 
to  '  otur  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,'  *  and  if 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  Grod,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ."*  The  passage,  "Thou  didst  make  me  hope 
when  I  was  i^n  my  mother's  breasts"  (Psa.  xxi,9),  sug- 
gests that  hope  is  an  inbred  sentiment.  Considered  as 
such,  it  implies  (a)  a  futture  suite  of  existence ;  (6)  that 
progress  in  blessedness  is  the  law  of  our  being;  (c)  that 
the  Christian  life  is  adapted  to  our  constitution.  See, 
besides  the  works  above  cited,  £romt/ts^,v,  116;  Jay,  Ser- 
monSf  vol.  ii ;  Tyerman,  Essay  on  Christian  Hope  (Lond. 
1816, 8vo) ;  Craig,  Christian  Hope  (Lond.  1820, 18mo) ; 
Garbett,  Sermons,  i,  489;  Wesley,  Sermons,  i,  157;  Lid- 
don,  Our  Lord's  Divinity  (Bampton  Lecture),  p.  72,  75 ; 
Martensen,  Dogmatics,  p.  450  sq. ;  Pye  Smith,  Christian 
Theology,  p.  622  sq.;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  i,  24,  401, 
460,  501 ;  Fletcher,  Works  (see  Index,  vol.  iv) ;  Jahrb, 
deutsch,  TheoL  x,  694;  Bates,  Works  (see  Index  in  vol. 
iv) ;  Harless,  System  of  Ethics  (Clark's  Theol.  Libr.),  p. 
174  sq. ;  Nitzsch,  System  d  christL  Lehre,  §  209  sq. 

Hope,  Matthew  R,  a  distinguished  Presb^'terian 
minister,  and  professor  at  Princeton,  was  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1812,  and  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College 
in  that  state.  He  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1881,  and,  after  completing  his  theological 
course,  he  also  studied  medicine,  and  received  the  ap- 
propriate degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 
his  object,  in  this  additional  comw  of  study,  being  the 
more  completely  to  prepare  himself  for  the  missionary 
work.  He  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  stationed 
at  Singapore,  India;  but  his  health  failing  him,  he  re- 
turned home,  afler  a  stay  of  two  years  only.  He  Avas 
soon  afterwards  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Boazd  of  Education.    In  1846  he  accepted  the 
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O^ce  of  professor  of  belle»-lettre9  in  the  College  of  New  I 
Jersey.  In  1854  he  was  also  made  professor  of  political 
economy.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  college,  he  continued  in  the  diligent  and  thor- 
ough discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  about  fifteen  months,  the 
most  of  which  was  passed  in  Southern  Europe,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  seek  some  alleviation  of  a  deeply-seated 
neuralgic  affection.  He  died  suddenly  at  Princeton, 
Dec.  17, 1859.  He  published  a  Treatm  of  Rhetoric  (a 
syllabus  for  his  college  classes),  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  PrinceUm  Review, — Pretbyterian^  Dec 
1859 ;  Presbjfterian  Hiat,  A  bnanaCy  1861,  p.  90 ;  Newark 
DaUy  A(h€rii$er,  Dec  1859. 

Hdpfoer,  Heikrich,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Leipsic  in  1582,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  his  native  place,  and  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg.  In 
1612  h^  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  at  Leipsic, 
and  very  soon  after  was  called  to  Jena  as  professor  of 
theology.  He  died  in  1642.  Hopfher  wrote  Commen- 
tarii  in  reterem  quam  vocant  logicam  (Leipsic,  1620) : — 
Tractatus  in  priorum  et  posteriorum  A  nal,  libr.  A  rislo^ 
telig  (ibid.  1620)  i—Saxonia  evangeiica  (ibid.  1625, 1672) : 
— De  justijicatione  hominis  peccaloris  coram  Deo  (ibid. 
1639  and  1653;  new  ed.  1728  and  often).— Pierer,  Univ. 
Lex,  viii,  530. 

Hoph'ni  (Heb.  Chophm%  *^3Bn,  perh.  pugilist^  ac- 
cording  to  others  client ;  Sept.  00 vt),  the  first-named 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  high-priest  Eli  (1  Sam.  i,  8 ;  ii, 
34),  who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their.brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which  seemed 
to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  fath^^s  increasing 
years  (1  Sam.  ii,  22, 12-17),  filled  the  people  with  dis- 
gust and  indignation,  and  provoked  the  curse  which 
was  denounced  against  their  father's  house  first  by  an 
unknown  prophet  (ver.  27-36),  and  then  by  the  youth- 
ful Samuel  in  his  first  divine  communication  (1  Sam.iii, 
1 1-14).  They  were  both  cut  off  in  one  day  in  the  fiower 
of  their  age,  and  the  ark  which  they  had  accompanied 
to  battle  against  the  Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same 
occasion  (1  Sam.  iv,  10, 11).  RC  cir.  1130.  The  pre- 
dicted ruin  and  ejectment  of  Eli*8  house  vrere  fulfilled  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  See  Zadok.  The  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  these  young  priests  gives  us  a  terrible 
glimpse  into  the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen  people 
(Ewald,  Gesch,  ii,  638-638).  The  Scripture  calls  them 
"  sons  of  BeUal"  (1  Sam.  ii,  12).— Smith.    See  Ell 

Hoph^'ra  (Heb.  Chophra'^  J^BH;  Sept  Ovaif^fi 
[compare  Clemu  Alex.  Strom,  i,  143],  Vulg.  Ephrec\  or 
pHAiL\OH-HoPHRA,  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Zed- 
ekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babvlon.     B.C.  588.     He  formed  alliance  with  the  for- 

*  

mer  against  the  latter,  and  his  advance  with  an  Egyp- 
tian army  constrained  the  Chaldseans  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii,  5) ;  but  they  soon  returned, 
and  took,  and  destroyed  the  city.  This  momentary  aid, 
and  the  danger  of  placing  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Hophra,  led  Ezekiel  to  compare  the  Egyptians  to  a 
broken  reed,  which  was  to  pierce  the  hand  of  him  that 
leaned  upon  it  (Ezek.  xxxix,  6,  7).  This  alliance  was, 
however,  disapproved  by  (Jod;  and  Jeremiah  was  au- 
thorized to  deliver  the  prophecy  contained  in  his  forty- 
fourth  chapter,  which  concludes  with  a  prediction  of 
Hophra's  death,  and  the  subjugation  of  his  countiy  by 
the  Chaldieans.     See  Egypt. 

This  Pharaoh-Hophra  is  identified  with  the  Apriea 
(Airpitji^f  Herod,  ii,  161  sq.,  169;  iv,  159;  Diod.  Sic  i, 
6S ;  'Airpiasy  Athen.  xiii,  560)  of  ancient  authors,  and 


ra 


ho 


ph 


Hierogtrph  of  Hophra.  (The  first  character,  ra=the  sun, 
i.  e.  King^B  read  Inst ;  the  other  characters,  htmK,  (tignify 
servant  [Kossellini,  I,  iv,  801]  or  prie$t  iovnfi^  Jablonsky, 
'^'•^  i,  444].) 


the  Ouaphrit  (Ova^c)  of  Manetho,  the  eighth  kir^  of 
the  twenty-sixth  or  Saitic  dynasty  (Eusebius,  Chron,  i, 
219).  Under  this  identification,  we  may  condude  that 
his  wars  with  the  Syrians  and  Cyrenieans  prevented 
him  from  affording  any  great  assistance  to  Zedekiah. 
Apries  is  described  by  Herodotus  (ii,  169)  as  a  monarch 
who,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  felt  persuaded  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  even  of  a  deity  to  diqM)6ee8s  him 
of  his  kingdom,  or  to  shake  the  stability  of  his  sway ; 
and  this  account  of  his  arrogance  fully  accords  with 
that  contained  in  the  Bible  Ezekiel  (xxix,  3)  speaks 
of  this  king  as  **  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst 
of  the  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  is  mine  own, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  myself."  His  overthrow  and 
subsequent  captivity  and  death  are  foretold  with  re- 
markable precision  by  Jeremiah  (xliv,  80) :  **  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  «nd  into  the  hands  of  them  that  seek  his  life."* 
This  was  brought  about  by  a  revolt  of  the  troops,  who 
placed  Amasis  at  their  head,  and,  after  various  conflicts, 
took  Apries  prisoner.  KC.  569.  He  was  for  a  time 
kept  in  easy  ci^)tivity  by  Amasis,  who  wished  to  spare 
his  life ;  but  he  was  at  length  constrained  to  give  him 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was 
strangled  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  209  sq.). — Kitto.  (See 
Raphel,  De  Pharaone  Hophra,  Luneb.  1734.)  See  Pha- 
raoh. 

Hopital  (also  Hospital),  Michkl  de  L'.,  a  distin- 
guished French  statesman  and  opponent  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, was  bom  at  Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne,  about  1604. 
He  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  and  first  became  known  as 
an  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  and  after  dis- 
charging various  public  functi<Mis,  he  became  chancellor 
of  France  in  1560,  during  the  minority  of  Francis  II. 
That  country  at  this  time  was  torn  by  contending  fac- 
tions. '*  The  Guises,  in  particular,  were  powerful,  am» 
bitious,  and  intensely  Catholic ;  and  when  one  of  the 
family,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  wished  to  establish  the ' 
Inquisition  in  the  country,  H5pital  boldly  and  firmly 
opposed  it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  saved  France  from 
that  detestable  instituti<m.  He  summoned  the  states- 
general,  which  had  not  met  for  80  years,  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  mass  of  moderate  Catholics,  he  forced  the 
Ctuises  to  3aeld."  His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  as- 
sembly was  worthy  of  his  wise  and  magnanimous  spir- 
it :  "  Let  us  do  away,"  said  he,  **  with  those  diabolical 
words  of  Lutherans,  Huguenots,  and  Papists — names  of 
party  and  sedition ;  do  not  let  us  change  the  fair  appel- 
lation of  Christiana."  An  ordinance  was  passed  abol- 
ishing arbitrary  taxes,  regulating  the  feudal  authority 
of  the  nobles,  and  correcting  the  abuses  of  the  judicial 
system.  He  also  secured  various  benefits  for  the  perse- 
cuted Huguenots  in  various  ways,  but  especially  by  the 
edict  of  pacification,  which  granted  to  the  Prote^anta 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (issued  January  17, 
1562).  In  1568  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
peace  of  Longjumeau,  when,  on  account  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  Catharine  de  Medids,  who  was  inclined  to  break 
the  compact,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  Huguenot. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Cath- 
arine's plans,  he  resigned  his  position  (October  7, 1568), 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Vignay,  near  Etampes.  He 
died  May  13, 1573.  HopitaTs  famUy  had  all  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  this  was  well  known  even  at 
court  while  he  occupied  his  prominent  position  there. 
But  his  character  was  so  blameless  that  he  held  his  po- 
sition for  some  time  even  during  the  fearful  contests 
preparatory  to  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genh-aU,  xxxi,  86  sq. ;  Chambers,  Es- 
cydop,  V,  414  sq. ;  Pierer,  Unwers,-Lex,  viii,  834 ;  Bayle, 
Hisior,  Diet,  p.  505  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop,  vi,  288 
sq.;  Raumer, (7e<cA. JE'uropo'*, ii ;  Soldan, 6V4cA. d ProC. 
in  Frankr,  iL     See  Huguenots.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hopkins,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Oct,  16,  1784,  at  Waterbnry,  Conn.,  and 
graduated  atYaleCk>llege  in  1758.   After  being  licensed, 
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he  preached  in  Halifax,  N.  S^  a  short  time.  In  1775  he 
WW  choeen  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  in 
1778  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Conventional  Govern- 
ment. He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  in 
Salem  Nov.  18,  1778,  and  remained  in  this  place  until 
his  death,  Dec  14,  1814.  He  published  two  or  three 
oocaaonal  sennona. — Sprague,  A  rmaUj  i,  581. 

Hopkins.  Bzekiel,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Sandford,  Devonshire,  in  1683.  He 
w»  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and,  after 
heading  a  short  time  the  chaplaincy  to  the  college,  he 
became  minister  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  and 
later  of  St.  Mary's,  Exeter.  He  finally  removed  to  Ire- 
land with  his  father-in-law,  lord  Robartes  (afterwards 
earl  of  Tmro),  and  was  made  dean  of  Raphoe  in  1669, 
and  bishop  of  the  same  place  in  1671.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Londonderry  in  1681,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  troubles  in  Ireland  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1688,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Alderman- 
boiy,  London,  in  1689.  He  died  June  22,  1690.  In  his 
do(^nes  he  was  a  Calvinist  His  works  are  remarka- 
ble for  deameas,  strength  of  thought,  originality,  and 
pureness  of  style ;  the  most  important  are.  Exposition  of 
At  Lord's  Prayer  (1691)  :—An  Exposition  of  the  Ten 
CowmtmdmenU  (1692,  4to)  :—The  Doctrine  of  the  two 
Covenamls  (Lond.  1712,  8vo) ;  and  WorkSy  now  first  col- 
keted,  with  Life  of  the  Author j  etc,  by  Josiah  Pratt 
(Lond.  1809,  4  vols.  8vo).  See  Wood,  A  theme  Oxonien- 
se$,  voL  ii;  Prince,  Worthies  of  Devon ;  Chalmers,  Gm, 
Biwpr.DicL;  Hoefer,  Now.  Bio*/r,  Genirale,  xxv,  128; 
Darting,  Cydoposdia  BUdiog,  i,  1535.     (J.  H  W.) 

Hopkina,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Ver- 
mont, was  bom  of  English  parents  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Jan.  30,  1792,  and  came  to  this  country  when  about 
eight  years  old.    He  was  educated  chiefly  by  his  moth- 
er.    In  1817  he  entered  the  legal  profession,  but  six 
years  later  he  quitted  the  bar  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
orrdained  in  1824  as  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburg. 
In  1827  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  office  of 
assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  but  as  the  vote  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  to  decide  between  himself  and  Dr.  H.  U. 
Ooderdonk,  another  candidate,  he  cast  Ids  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Utter.     In  1831  he  became  assistant  minister  at 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  professor  of  divinity  m  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Massachusetts.     In 
1832  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Vermont,  and  was  conse- 
crated Oct.  31.     At  the  same  time  he  accepted  also  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Burlington,  Vt,,  which 
hfe  hdd  until  1856.     Besides  this,  he  also  established  a 
school  for  boys,  emplo^dng  poor  clergymen  and  candi- 
dates for  orders  as  teachers.     His  heavy  expenses  from 
this  enterprise  embarrassed  him  seriously  for  manv 
yean.    After  relinquishing  this  school,  he  projected  and 
c«ablished  the  "Vermont  Episcopal  Institute,"  a  semi- 
theok>gical  school,  over  which  he  presided  until  his 
death,  January  9,  1868.     In  1867,  bishop  Hopkins  was 
present  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  held  in  Lambeth, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings.     In  the 
dissensions  dividing  the  Anglican  Church  he  was  a  de- 
cided champion  of  the  High-Church  party,  and  refused 
to  fflgn  the  protest  of  a  majority  of  the  American  bishops 
agwnst  Romanizing  tendencies.     Several  of  the  pos- 
thumous works  of  bishop  Hopkins  will  be  published  by 
one  of  his  sons.     Bishop  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  denomination.     He  had  remarka- 
^  versatility  of  mind,  and  was  a  persevering  and  suc- 
oeasfol  student  in  the  field  of  theology.     Indeed,  "it 
was  hard  to  find  a  highway  or  byway  of  ingenious  in- 
vestigation where  he  has  not  left  his  footprint."    The 
great  mistake  of  his  Ufe,  and  one  which  he  undoubtedly 
Kgtf^ted  before  his  death,  was  his  apology  for  the  insti- 
totion  of  human  slavery.    But  we  have  every  reason  to 
^i^eve  that  the  bishop  was  sincere  in  what  he  preach- 
ed, and  that,  notwithstanding  this  failing,  he  was  a  de- 
vout and  consistent  man  of  God.   He  was  a  voluminous 


writer.  Besides  a  number  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and 
addresses,  he  published  Christianity  vindiccUed  in  a  se- 
ries of  seven  discourses  on  the  external  Evidences  of  the 
a:  Test,  (Burlington,  1883, 12mo)  i—The  primitive  Creed 
examined  and  explained  (1884, 12mo) : — The  primitive 
Ch,  compared  with  the  P,  £.  Ch.  (1885, 12mo)  .—The  Ch, 
of  Rome  in  her  primitive  purity  compared  with  the  Ch,  of 
Home  at  thepres.  day  (lt^9, 12mo) : — Causes,  Principles, 
and  Results  of  the  DHL  Reform,  (Philsd.  1844, 12mo)  •.— 
Uiat,  of  the  Cof^essionals  (N.  Y.  1850, 12mo)  .—Refuta- 
tion ofMUner's  End  of  Controversy  (1854, 2  vols.  12mo). 
An  answer  has  recently  been  published  by  Kenrick,  Tin- 
dication  of  the  Catholic  Church  (Baltimore,  1855,  r2mo). 
Bbhop  Hopkins's  last  works  are  a  little  brochure  on  the 
law  of  ritualism — an  argument  based  on  scriptural  and 
historical  grounds  in  behalf  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  in 
the  public  services  of  his  Church ;  and  a  History  of  the 
Church  in  verse  for  Sunday-schools. — Amer,  Ch,  Review, 
April,  1868,  p.  160;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors;  Vi^)e- 
reau.  Diet,  des  Contenqtorains,  p.  897.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  noted  Calvinistic 
divine,  was  bom  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  8ept,  17,  1721, 
and  was  at  once  set  apart  by  his  father  for  the  ministry 
of  the  GospeL  He  entered  Tale  College  in  September, 
1737.  During  his  collegiate  course  the  town  of  New 
Haven  was  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and 
Gilbert  Tennent.  The  students  were  deeply  affected, 
and  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  converted.  After  gradua- 
tion he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  presi- 
dent Edwards,  and,  though  not  an  imitator  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  was  more  powerfully  influenced  by  him  than 
by  any  other  man.  In  1741  he  b^an  to  preach,  but 
with  great  embarrassment  and  despondency.  During 
his  first  few  months  of  probation  he  declined  five  invi- 
tations for  settlement  On  Dec  23,  1743,  he  was  or- 
dained over  an  infant  church  of  five  members  in  Housa- 
tonick,  now  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  He  remained  in 
this  pastorate  twenty-five  years.  He  often  preached 
extemporaneously,  and  was  indefatigable  in  parochial 
labor.  He  gave  offence  to  his  people  by  hb  practice 
of  reading  portions  of  Scripture  in  the  Sabbath  ser\'ioes, 
a  practice  which  was  then  unusual  in  New  England. 
From  1744  to  1763  the  prosperity  of  the  church  was  more 
or  less  interrupted  by  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Hop- 
kins was  obliged  often  to  remove  his  family,  and  some- 
times to  go  himself,  for  safety  from  Great  Barrington. 
His  criticisms  on  the  military  movements  of  the  British 
army  are  quite  acute:  "Our  generals  are  very  grand. 
The  baggage  of  each  one  amounts  to  five  cart-loads. 
Mighty  preparations,  but  nothing  done."  On  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela  Washington  was  uttering  almost  the 
same  words  to  general  Braddock.  His  church,  during 
his  pastorate,  increased  in  membership  from  five  to  116. 
He  labored  faithfuUy  among  the  Indians  of  his  vicinity, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  personal  intercourse  with 
Jonathan  Edwards,  then  of  Stockbridge.  He  became 
unpopular  with  some  members  of  his  parish  on  account 
of  his  strict  terms  of  Church  communion,  his  bold  asser- 
tions of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  his  staunch  patriotism* 
He  was  especially  dbliked  by  the  British  Tories.  Some 
of  his  parishioners  would  give  nothing  for  his  support, 
and  others  had  nothing  to  give.  In  great  poverty,  he 
left  his  parish  in  1769.  In  April,  1770,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Newport,  which  town  was  then 
a  port  of  commercial  importance,  and  for  many  years 
the  rival  of  New  York.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
pastorate  Hopkins  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Whitefield.  His 
church  in  Newport  flourished  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1776  the  town  was  captured 
by  the  British,  and  remained  in  their  possession  three 
years.  Hopkins  continued  at  his  post  until  the  last 
moment,  and  then  was  compelled  to  flee.  He  spent 
the  interval  in  assisting  his  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of 
Newburyport  (see  Lijfe  and  Times  of  Gardiner  Spring 
[N.  Y.  1866,  2  vols.  12mo],  i,  12  sq.),  and  in  supplying 
destitute  churches  in  Connecticut.  During  his  absence 
his  people  were  scattered,  and  his  meeting-house  nearly 
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demolished.  He  returned  in  1779,  and  began  to  preach 
in  a  private  room,  but  soon  received  aid  fVom  his  friends 
in  Boston  and  Newburj'port  for  the  restoration  of  his 
church  edifice.  He  rejected  eligible  offers  of  settlement 
in  other  places,  and  remained  faithful  to  his  people,  re- 
ceiving no  regtdar  salary,  but  depending  on  precarious 
and  meagre  contributions. 

As  soon  as  Hopkins  commenced  his  pastoral  labors  at 
Newport  he  began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  slavery.  At 
that  time  New^rt  was  the  great  slave-market  of  New 
England.  Hopkins  affirmed  that  the  town  was  built 
up  by  the  blood  of  the  Africans.  Some  of  the  wealthi- 
est members  of  his  church  were  slave-traders,  and  many 
of  his  congregation  were  slave-owners.  He  astonished 
them  by  his  first  sermon  against  the  slave  system.  The 
poet  Whittier  says :  **  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
on  that  Sabbath  day  the  angels  of  God,  in  their  wide 
survey  of  his  universe,  looked  down  upon  a  nobler  ^>eo- 
tacle  than  that  of  the  minister  of  Newport  rising  up  be- 
fore his  slaveholding  congregation,  and  demanding,  in 
the  name  of  the  Highest,  the  deliverance  of  the  captive, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors  to  them  that  were 
bound."  Only  one  family  left  his  church ;  the  others 
freed  their  slaves.  He  continued  to  preach  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  himself  intensely  unpopular  throughout 
Rhode  IsUnd.  In  1776  he  published  his  celebrated  Bi- 
aloffue  coHcermng  the  Slavery  <{f  the  AfriccaUy  together 
with  his  A  ddress  to  SUtvehMers,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  to  prominent  men  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
reprinted  by  the  New  York  Manumission  Society  as  late 
as  1785.  Hopkins  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Granville  Sharp,  Zachaiy  Macaulay,  and  other  English 
abolitionists.  From  them  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  col- 
onizing the  blacks ;  and  he  devised  a  colonization 
scheme,  in  which  he  manifested  a  practical  statesman- 
ship unusual  for  a  clergyman.  When  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  framed  in  1787,  he  pointed  to  the  clause 
recognising  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  said,  "  I 
fear  this  is  an  Achan,  which  will  bring  a  curse,  «o  that 
we  cannot  prosper."  Of  a  movement  so  vast  as  the 
anti-slavery  reform  in  the  United  States  no  one  man 
can  claim  to  be  the  author;  but  Dr.  Hopkins  was  most 
certainly  the  pioneer  in  that  movement. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  philanthropist,  but  as  a  the- 
ologian, that  Hopkins  is  generally  known.  In  his  ex- 
treme indigence  he  writes :  **  I  have  been  saved  from 
anxiety  about  living,  and  have  had  a  thousand  times  le^ 
care  and  trouble  in  the  world  than  if  I  had  had  a  great 
abundance.  Being  unconnected  with  the  great  and  rich, 
I  have  had  more  time  to  attend  to  my  studies,  and  par- 
ticularly have  had  leisure  to  write  my  *  System  of  Di- 
vinity,' which  I  hope  will  not  prove  useless."  By  this 
system,  and  by  his  various  independent  treatises,  he  gave 
occasion  for  the  name  ^Hopkinsian^^  as  applied  to  the 
views  of  eminent  New  England  divines.  He  regarded 
himself  as  an  Edwardean.  He  had  been  the  most  inti- 
mate of  president  Edwards's  companions,  had  revised 
the  president's  manuscripts,  had  carefully  edited  some 
of  them,  and  was  more  exactly  acquainted  than  any  oth- 
er man  with  the  president's  original  speculations.  He 
wrote  the  first  memoir  of  Edwards,  of  which  the  JEncy- 
clop(eJia  Britatmica  says,  it  is  "equal  in  simplicity, 
though  by  no  means  in  anything  else,  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite biographies  of  Izaak  Walton." 

llie  prominent  tenets  of  Hopkinsianism  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  All  real  holiness  consists  in  disinterested  be- 
nevolence.    2.  All  sin  consists  in  selfishness.    8.  There 
are  no  promises  of  regenerating  grace  made  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  unregenerate.    4.  The  impotency  of  sinners 
with  respect  to  believing  in  Christ  is  not  natural,  but 
moraL     5.  A  sinner  is  required  to  approve  in  his  heart 
of  the  divine  conduct,  even  though  it  should  cast  him 
off  forever.     6.  God  has  exerted  hb  power  in  such  a 
ner  as  he  purposed  would  be  followed  by  the  exist- 
^  sin.     7.  The  introduction  of  moral  evil  into  the 
3  is  so  overruled  by  God  as  to  promote  the  gen- 


eral good.  8.  Repentance  is  before  faith  in  Christ.  9. 
Though  men  became  sinners  by  Adam,  according  to  a 
divine  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and  are  accountable 
for,  no  sins  but  personal.  10.  Though  believers  are  jus- 
tified through  Christ's  righteousness,  yet  his  righteous- 
ness is  not  transferred  to  them.  Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons 
(q.  v.),  who  was  the  most  eminent  defender  of  Hopkin- 
sianism, and  who  described  it  as  characterized  by  the 
ten  preceding  articles,  added  the  following  (see  l*ark, 
Memoir  of  Emmom)  as  his  own  views,  and  as  sup^e- 
menUl  to  those  of  his  friend  Hopkins:  1.  Holinesti  and 
sin  consist  in  free  voluntaiy  exercises.  2.  Men  act  free- 
ly under  the  divine  agency.  8.  The  least  transgression 
of  the  divine  law  deserves  eternal  punishment.  4.  Right 
and  wrong  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  thinga.  6.  God 
exercises  mere  grace  in  pardoning  or  justif^'ing  penitent 
believers  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  mere 
goodness  in  rewarding  them  for  their  good  works.  6. 
Notwithstanding  the  total  depravity  of  sinners,  God  has 
a  right  to  require  them  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness.  7. 
Preachers  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  exhort  sinners  to  love 
God,  repent  of  sin,  and  believe  in  Christ  immediat^y. 
8.  Men  are  active,  not  passive,  in  regeneration.  Some 
of  these  eight  propositions  are  distinctly  avowed,  others 
more  or  less  clearly  implied  in  the  writings  of  Hopkins. 
Emmons  regarded  Hopkinsianism  as  in  some  respects 
high  and  intense  Calvinism ;  as,  in  other  respects  (the 
doctrine  of  general  atonement  for  example),  moderate 
Calvinism ;  and  as,  on  the  whole,  ^  consistent  Calvin* 
ism. 

Amid  his  labors  as  a  reformer  and  theologian,  Dr. 
Hopkins  \ngorously  discharged  his  parochial  duties,  un- 
til he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  in  hb  se>*enty-«ighth 
year.  He  continued  to  preach  during  the  next  four 
years.  With  a  revival  of  religion  his  ministry  bad  com- 
menced, with  a  revival  also  it  ended — the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  his  smi.  He  wrote  out  a  list  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  offered  a  separate  prayer  for  each  indi- 
vidual Thirty-one  conversions  foDuwed.  After  hb  dis- 
courses on  the  16th  of  Oct.  1803,  he  exclaimed, "  Now  I 
have  done ;  I  can  preach  no  more."  He  staggered  from 
the  pulpit  to  hb  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803. 

In  person  Dr.  Hopkins  was  tall  and  vigorous ;  in  his 
movements  dignified,  though  unwieldy.  His  head  was 
large  and  square,  and  hb  face  beamed  with  intelligence. 
The  movements  of  his  mind  were  like  those  of  hb  body, 
powerful,  but  often  clumsy.  Inflexible  faithfulness  to 
what  he  deemed  hb  duty,  with  utter  self-sacrifice  for 
the  right,  was  his  main  characteristic  "  Love  to  being 
in  general"  was  with  him  not  the  mere  by-word  of  a 
sect,  but  the  enthusiastic  purpose  of  his  life.  He  had 
not  the  temperament  which  inspires  enthusiasm,  and  he 
had  but  little  tact  in  personal  intercourse  with  men ; 
but  in  the  depths  of  his  indigence  he  was  true  to  him- 
self, and  showed  all  the  courage  of  a  Hampden.  He 
studied  hardly  ever  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and 
sometimes  even  as  many  as  eighteen,  in  a  little  room  of 
eleven  feet  by  seven.  Eveiy  Saturday  he  fasted,  and 
thus  gained  spiritual  strength  for  the  toib  of  earth  by 
communion  with  Heaven.  He  labored  for  Indians  and 
selfish  white  men;  for  poor  negroes  who  had  then  no 
other  friend ;  and  for  theological  science,  which  gave  him 
respect,  but  littie  bread — vixii  propter  alios.  In  1854 
his  Works  (before  repeatedly  reprinted)  were  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Doctrinal  Tract  Society  (3  vols. 
8vo),  containing  over  2000  pages,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Park  of  266  pages. 

The  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Hopkins  have  re- 
cenUy  been  depicted  for  general  readers  in  a  very  strik- 
ing way  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  Minister's  Wooinp,  See  also 
Congregat,  Qtiar.  Rtr,  1864,  p.  1  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  History 
o/Doctn  ii,  486, 488;  Shedd,  Hist.  ofDoctr.  i,  388, 408 ; 
ii,  25, 81, 489 ;  Buchanan,  Justification^  p.  190.  For  the 
diffusion  of  Hopkinsbnism  and  its  later  modifications, 
see  Nkw  Enoi^nd  Theology.  On  the  relation  of 
Hopkins's  theory  to  the  orthodox  view  of  redemption, 
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Ke  Bangs,  Errors  of  Hapkuuicmum  (N.  York,  12iiio) ; 
Hodgson,  XetD  Dicimty  Exammfd  (N.  York^  12iiio) ;  art 
Edwards,  in  Heizog,  Real-Encyklop. ;  Christian  Exam- 
vteTf  1843,  p.  169  aq. ;  Adams,  View  of  all  Relif/ianM,  p. 
168;  Spnagt  On  the  Nature  of  Duty;  Ely,  Contrast  6fl- 
hoeen  Calvinsm  and  Hopkintianum  (N.  Y.  1811) ;  Bib, 
&IC April,  1852, p. 448  aq.;  Jan.  1853, p. 633, 671 ;  July, 
1862  (art  vi) ;  New  Englander,  1868,  p.  284  aq. ;  Life  and 
Tmts  of  Gardiner  Spring  (N.  Y.  1866, 2  V(d8.  12mo),  u, 
5sq.    (W.E.P.) 

HopldiiB,  William,  1.  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Evesham,  Worcestershiie,  and  educated  at  Trin- 
ity CoOege,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1765, 
and,  after  holding  several  minor  appointments,  was  made 
vicar  of  Lindridg«  in  1686,  and  in  1697  master  of  St  Os- 
wald's Hospital,  Worcester.  He  died  in  1700.  Hepab- 
lished  Sermons  (1683, 4to)  : — Bartram  (or  Rartram)^  on 
the  Bbdf  and  Blood  ofthe  Lord  (2ded.l68S):— Animad, 
M  Johnsons  A  nswer  to  Jovian  (Lond.  1691, 8vo) : — Lat- 
in transL  of  a  Saxon  Tract  on  the  Burial-places  of  the 
Saxon  Saints  (in  Hickes^s  SepteiUrional  Grammar^  Ox£ 
1705).  AStet  his  death.  Dr.  Geo.  Hickes  published  Sev- 
mem  Sermons,  with  Life  (Lond.  1708, 8vo> 

Hopkins, 'William,  2,  a  Church  of  England  der- 
gyman,  but  an  Arian  in  theolc^^,  was  bom  at  Mon- 
mouth m  1706.  He  entered  AU  Souls  OUege,  Oxford, 
in  1724,  and  became  vicar  of  Bolney,  Sussex,  in  1731. 
In  1756  be  became  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Coekfield,  and  died  in  1786.  Hu  principal  works  are 
An  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of  ali  Christian  People 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Lond.  1754, 12mo) : — Ex- 
O'buy  a  correct  Tnmslationy  with  Notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory  (Lond.  1784, 4to).  He  published  also  several 
aoonyiDous  pamphlets  against  compulsory  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. — Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors, 
1,886;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibHographica,  p.  1637. 

Bopkinsianiam,  a  name  given  to  the  theok)gical 
mtem  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (q.  v.). 

HoplothSca  (OwKo^iiiaif  an  armory)  is  the  title 
of  a  book  which  contains  the  decisions  of  the  Church 
Others  against  heretical  doctrines,  and  which  was  used 
to  controvert  such  doctrines.  It  was  most  probably  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Emanuel  Coronenus. 
—f\ihnnaaDjHandwdrterb,der  Kirchengesch,  n,S47,  (J. 
H.W.) 

HoptOD,  Susannah,  a  religious  writer,  bom  in  Staf- 
fcidshire,  England,  in  1627,  was  the  wife  of  Richard 
Hopton,  a  Welsh  judge.  She  became  at  one  time  a 
Ktnan  Catholic,  but,  realizing  her  mistake,  she  return- 
ed to  the  Protestant  Church.  She  died  in  1709.  Her 
viidngB  are  all  on  religious  topics,  intended  to  lead  the 
nader  to  a  devout  and  holy  life.  They  are  Daily  De- 
«<»«  (Lond.  1673, 12mo ;  5th  ed.  1718)  -.—Meditations, 
etc  (paU.  by  N.  Spinckes,  Lond.  1717,  8vo>  She  also 
fwwlekd  the  Devotions  in  the  ancient  Way  of  Offices 
(originally  by  John  Austin,  who  died  in  1669),  with  a 
pHace  by  Dr.  George  Hickes  (q.  v.)  (1717, 8vo ;  new  ed. 
1*46, 8vo)^Ambone,  Did,  of  A  uthors,  i,  887  j  Dariing, 
Csdop,  BibHograph,  i,  1538. 

Hor  (Heb.  id,  ^j'ln  or  nh ;  Sept  "Qp),  the  name  of 
two  eminent  mountains  (inn  *in,  L  e. "  Hor  the  moun- 
uin,  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which  the  name 
o«ne8  first;  Sq)t  'Qp  rd  opoc,Vulg.  Mons  Hor),  The 
void  Hor  is  regarded  by  the  lexi<»grapher8  as  an  ar- 
chaic fomi  of  Bar,  the  usual  Heb.  term  for  "  monntam*' 
<ie«en.  Tku,  p.*  891  6  ;  Fttrst,  Handwb,  s.  v.),  so  that  the 
°>^*ning  of  the  name  is  simply  **  the  mountain  of  motm- 
**»«,''  as  the  Sept  have  it  in  one  case  (see  below,  No.  2) 
''i»  opoc  ro  opoc ;  Vulg.  mons  alHssimus ;  and  Jerome  {Ep, 
odFabiolam)  non  in  monie  simpliciter  sed  in  montis  mon- 
^  S*  Mountain. 

1-  An  eminent  mountain  of  Arabia  Petnea,  on  the 
^"B^oes  of  Idomna,  and  forming  part  of  the  mountain 
elttinofSdr<ffEdom.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture 
m  ooonection  with  the  circumstances  recorded  in  Numb. 


XX,  22-29.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary  line**  (Numb,  xx, 
23)  or  "at  the  edge**  (xxxiii,  37)  of  the  land  of  Edom. 
It  was  the  next  halting-place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh 
(xx,  22 ;  xxxiii,  37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah 
(xxxiii,  41),  in  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi,  4).  It 
was  during  the  encamQment  at  Mt  Hor  that  Aaron  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  (Numb,  xxxiii,  87-41).  At  the 
command  of  Jehovah,  he,  his  brother,  and  his  son  as- 
cended the  mountain,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, "  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  congregation.**  The  garments,  and 
with  the  garmento  the  office,  of  high-priest  were  taken 
from  Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaron  died  there 
in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circumstances  of 
the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in  the  marked  ex- 
clusion firom  the  Promised  Land,  the  end  of  the  one 
brother  resembled  the  end  of  the  other;  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  survivors,  and  of  the  gazing  crowd  be- 
low, there  is  a  striking  difference  between  thb  event 
and  the  solitary  death  of  Moses.  See  Aaron.  The 
Israelites  passed  the  mountain  several  times  in  going  up 
and  down  the  Arabah ;  and  the  station  Mosera  ( Deut 
X,  6)  must  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  (Deut 
xxxii,  50).    See  Mosera. 

The  mountain  now  identified  with  Mount  Hor  is  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  whole  range  of  Mount  Seir,  and 
at  this  dav  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Aaron  (JeM-JIa" 
riin).  It 'is  in  N.  lat  30°  18',  E.  long.  35°  88',  about 
midway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  ^lanitic  Gult 
It  may  be  open  to  question  if  this  is  really  the  Mount 
Hor  on  which  Aaron  died,  seeing  that  the  whole  range 
of  Seir  was  anciently  called  by  that  name ;  yet,  from  its 
height,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  rises 
among  the  surrounding  rocks,  it  seems  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  the  chosen  scene  of  the  high-priest*s  death 
(Kinneir,  p.  127).  Accordingly,  Stanley  observes  that 
Mount  Hor  **  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  connected  with 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which  admit  of  no  rea- 
sonable doubt**  {S,  and  P.  p.  86).  It  is  almost  uimeces- 
sary  to  state  that  it  b  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  roost  con- 
spicuous of  the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains 
of  Edom,  having  close  beneath  it,  on  its  eastern  side-^ 
though,  strange  to  say,  the  two  are  not  visible  to  each 
other — ^the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The  tradition  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Joeephus  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  Hor  {Ant,  iv,  4,  7),  but  he  describes 
the  death  of  Aaron  as  taking  place  "on  a  very  high 
mountain  which  surrounded  the  metropolis  of  the  Ar- 
abs,** which  latter  "  was  formerly  called  A  rke  ('Apici;), 
but  now  Petra.**  In  the  Onomasdcon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  is  Or  mons — "a  mountain  in  which  Aaron 
died,  close  to  the  city  of  Petra.*'  When  it  was  visited 
by  the  Crusaders  (see  the  quotations  in  Robinson,  Re- 
searches,  ii,  521)  the  sanctuary  was  already  on  its  top, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now 
— the  JAel  Ndn-Harun, "  the  mountain  of  the  prophet 
Aaron.** 

Of  the  geological  formation  of  Mount  Hor  we  have  no 
very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general  stracture  of 
the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms  the  most  promi- 
nent feature,  is  new  red  sandstone,  displaying  itself  to  an 
enormous  thickness.  Above  that  is  the  Jura  limestone, 
and  higher  still  the  cretaceous  beds,  which  latter  in 
Mount  Seir  are  reported  to  be  3500  feet  thick  (Wilson, 
Bible  Lands,  i,  194).  Through  these  deposited  strata 
longitudinal  dikes  of  red  granite  and  porph>Ty  have 
forced  their  way,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
so  completely  silicifying  the  neighboring  sandstone  as 
often  to  give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive  rock.  To  these 
combinations  are  due  the  extraordinary  colors  for  which 
Petra  is  so  famous.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the 
mountain  itself  is  that  given  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (  Trav- 
els, p.  438  sq.).  It  is  said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very 
horizontal  strata  (Wilson,  i,  290).  Its  height,  according 
to  the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet  (Eng.)  above  the 
Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say,  about  1700  feet  above  the 
town  of  Petra,  4000  above  the  level  of  the  Arabah,  and 


more  thin  6000  above  the  Dead  S«  (Rolh.in  Petemiui'e 
JVtaA«j:i86H,  i,S).  The  mouDtaui  is  maihed  rar  and 
nev  by  itfl  dcpuble  top,  which  rues  like  a  hu^  caat«11ated 
building  from  a  lower  baiie,  and  ia  §urraounted  by  the 
ciicuUi  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron.adistiiietnhiteepot 
on  the  dark  red  surface  of  the  mountaiu  (Laboide,  p.  143). 
This  lowei  base  ia  the  "plain  of  Aaron,"  beyond  which 
BuickhardtwaSiifLerallhisloila,  prevented  from  ascend- 
ing (S^iria, p.  131).  "Out  of  [bis  plain,  culminaiing  in 
ita  two  aummiU,  apringa  the  red  sandalone  maM,  from 
ita  base  upirards  rocky  and  naked,  not  a  buali  or  a  tree  to 
relieve  the  rugged  and  broken  comen  of  the  aandatone 
blocks  which  compose  it.  On  aacending  ttua  maaa  a  lit' 
tie  plain  ia  found  to  he  between  the  two  peaha,  marked 
by  a  white  eyp^ea^  and  not  unlike  the  celebrated  plain 
of  the  cypress  under  the  summit  of  Jebel  MQaa.  tradition- 
■Uy  believed  to  be  the  scene  of  EUjah's  viuon.  The 
BDuthemmoat  of  the  two,  on  approaching,  takes  a  conical 
fbrm.  The  nonhemmoal:  ia  tnincaled,  and  crowned  by 
the  chapel  nf  Aaron's  tomb,"  The  chapel  or  moaque  is  a 
■mall  square  building,  measuring  inside  about  28  feet  by 
8S  (Wilson,  i.  295),  with  ila  doer  in  Ihe  S.W.  angle.  It 
Is  built  of  rude  stones,  in  part  broken  columns;  all  of 
sandMone,  but  fragmeala  of  granite  and  marble  lie  abouL 
Stepalead  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel,  from  which  riaea 
a  white  ilome  as  usual  over  a  saint's  tomb.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below  the 


chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  slabs  in 
church-yarde,  but  larger  and  higher,  and  rather  bigger  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom.  At  its  head  is  a  high  round 
stone,  on  which  sacrifices  are  made,  and  which  retained, 
when  Stephens  aaw  iI,themarksotIhe  smoke  and  blood 
of  recent  offeringa.  "On  the  slab  are  AraWc  inscriptions, 
and  it  ia  covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  One  of  the 
pillars  is  hong  with  votive  offerings  of  beads,  ete„  and 

in  the  north-west  angle  lead  down  to  the  lower  chamber, 
which  ia  partly  in  the  ruck,  but  plastered.  It  is  per- 
fectly dark.  At  the  end,  apparently  under  the  stone 
chest  above,  ia  a  recess  guanled  by  a  grating.  Within 
this  is  a  rude  protuberance,  whether  of  stone  or  plaster 
was  not  ascertainable,  resting  on  wood,  and  covered  by 
a  ragged  palL  This  lower  recesa  is  no  doubt  the  tomb, 
and  possibly  ancient  What  is  above  is  only  the  arti- 
ficial monument,  and  certainly  modem."  In  one  of  the 
walls  of  this  chamber  is  a  "romid,  polished  black  stone," 
one  of  those  mysterious  atones  of  which  the  prototype  is 


theKaaba  at  Mecca,  and  which,  like  that,  would  appear 
tobe  the  object  of  great  devotion  (Martineau.p.lldsq.'). 
The  chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  wUI  alwaya  consist 
m  the  prospect  from  ita  summit — the  hm  view  of  Aaron 
— "  tlial  view  which  was  to  him  what  Pisgah  was  to  hii 
brother"  (Orllob.  IJe  Morie  Aanmu,  Li|ia.  1701).  It  is 
described  at  length  by  Irby  (p.  131), Wilson  (i,  292-9), 
Martineau  (p.  4:M),  and  ia  well  summed  up  by  Stanley 
in  the  following  words:  "We  saw  all  the  main  points 
on  which  his  eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over 
the  valley  of  the  Arabali  counterwcted  by  its  hundred 
watercounes,  and  beyond,  over  the  white  mounlaina  of 
the  wildemesa  they  bad  so  long  traveisedj  and  tU  the 
northern  edge  of  it  there  must  have  been  visible  the 
heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  into  the  Pmmiwd  Lan<l. 
This  was  the  western  view.  Close  around  him  on  the 
east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of  Edam,  and  far  along 
the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir,  through 
which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the  wild  tribes 
of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long  slopes."  On  the 
north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea,  gleaming  fnim  the 
depths  of  its  profound  basin  (Stephens,  InndaUt).  "A 
dreary  moment  and  a  dreary  scene— 4uch  it  must  have 
seemed  to  the  aged  priest.  .  .  .  The  |iecuharity  of  the 

scarcity  of  marked  featuree.  Petra  ia  shutout  by  uiter- 
vening  rocks.  But  the  survey  of  tho  Desert  on  otie 
side,  and  the  mornitains  of  £dom  on  the  other,  is  cum- 
plete ;  and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  maas  of 
reil,  bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected,  not  by  val- 
leys, but  by  deep  seams"  (S  and  Pnl.  p.  87),  Though 
Petra  itaelf  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  outli'ing  building — 
if  it  may  be  called  a  building— is  vinblc,  that  wliirh 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ddr,  or  Convent.  Profesar>r 
Stanley  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  on  the  ronnectim 
between  the  two  which  is  well  worth  further  investiga- 
tion. <SeeRabinH>n,Aranirnb«,ii,548,a7»,&51.)  The 
impression  received  on  the  iqnt  ia  that  Aanm's  death 
toiik  place  in  the  small  basin  between  the  two  peaks, 
and  that  the  people  were  elatiunrd  either  on  the  plain 
at  the  baae  of  the  peaks,  or  at  chat  part  of  the  w<n/y 
Ab«-Kaihn^li  from  which  the  It^  is  commanded.  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  the  ground  was  sloping  downwaida 
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be  the  mere  geneiil  expression 

been  on  the  spot. — Smith.     (See  fieiton,  Le 

I'ar.  1860.) 
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2.  A  moimtaiii  entirely  distinct  froi^lUie  preceding, 
nanwd  in  Numb,  xxxir,  7,  8,  only  as  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  children 
of  brael  were  about  to  conquer.  By  many  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  designation  of  Mount  Casius,  but  this  is 
father  the  northern  limit  of  Syria.  The  Targum  Pbeu- 
dojoo.  renders  Mount  Hor  by  Umanot^  probably  intend- 
ing Amana.  The  latter  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Tal- 
mud ((rftfm,  B,  quoted  by  FUrst,  s.  v.),  in  whioh  it  is 
connected  with  the  Amana  named  in  CanL  iv,  8.  But 
the  aitnation  of  this  Amiiii  is  nowhere  indicated  by 
them.  It  cannot  have  any  connection  with  the  Amana 
or  Atnna  river  which  flowed  through  Damascus,  as  that 
is  quite  away  from  the  poaidon  required  in  the  passage. 
Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  25),  after  Parchi  (in  Benj.  of  Tude- 
la,  p.  413  eq.),  identifies  it  with  Jebel  Nuria,  south  of 
Trtjwli,  but  on  frivolous  grounds;  nor  was  the  mount  in 
qnution  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Palestine  did  not 
extend  so  far  north.  The  original  is  ^tXn  "ih,  mowU 
<if  ike  mountain,  L  e.  by  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
Mountain,  by  way  of  eminence,  i.  q.  the  lofty  mountain ; 
Sept.  r6  opoQf  Vulg.  mons  aUiannuu ;  and  therefore 
probably  only  denotes  the  prominent  mountain  of  that 
ricini^,  i.  e.  Lebanon,  or  at  most  Mount  Hermon,  which 
is  an  ol&hoot  of  the  Lebanon  range.  It  can  hardly  be 
regarded  here  as  a  proper  name.  The  northern  boun- 
dary started  from  the  sea;  the  first  point  in  it  was 
Ifoont  Hor,  and  the  second  the  entrance  of  Hanuth. 
Since  Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted-to  the  most  north- 
on  tribe— Ashcr,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  most 
oorthem  town  so  allotted,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  northern  boundary  would  commence  at  about  that 
point;  that  is,  opposite  to  where  the  great  range  of  Leb- 
anm  breaks  down  to  the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the 
entrance  to  Hamath,  seems  to  have  been  determined  by 
Hr.  Porter  as  the  pass  at  Kalat  el-Husn,  close  to  Hums, 
the  aadent  Hamath — at  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Surely  *'  Mount  Hor,**  then,  can  be  nothing 
eke  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking 
at  the  massive  character  and  enormous  height  of  the 
range,  it  is  very  diflficult  to  suppose  that  any  individual 
peak  m  mountain  ia  intended  and  not  the  whole  mass, 
vhich  takes  nearly  a  straight  course  between  the  two 
points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it  the  great  plain 
of  the  Baka*a,  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  properly  so 
caD«L-Smith. 

HoxaB  CanonXcse, etc  See  Breviary;  Hours, 
Casostical;  etc 

Bo^ram  (Heh.  Horam\  d^nh,  hfty;  Sept  'QpapL 
T.  r.  'EXa/i,  AiXdfi)f  the  king  of  Gezer,  who,  coming  to 
tte  relief  of  Lachiah,  was  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
x,a).   Rai618. 

HorapoUo,  or  Horus  Apollo,  an  Egyptian 
pnest,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyph- 
^  Several  writers  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  Sui- 
^  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  under  Phenebethis,  Pho- 
ti»  (pw  536,  ed.  Bekker),  and  Eustathius  (Homer,  Od. 
^f  bot  it  is  doubtful  which  of  them  was  actually  the 
uitbor  of  the  treatise  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  The 
pn^babiUty  is  that  the  work  was  originally  written  in 
^  Egypdan  language,  and  translated  into  Greek  by 
f^uJap.  Horns  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
<iritia,  who  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the 
«ne  as  Apollo  (Herod,  ii,  144-156).  We  learn  from 
Ladan  {Pro  Imag,  %  27)  that  the  Egyptians  were  fre- 
<ivatl7  eaOed  by  the  names  of  their  gods.  But,  what^ 
ever  may  be  thought  respecting  the  author,  it  is  evident 
^  the  week  was  written  after  the  Christian  fera,  since 
It  coQtaina  allosions  to  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the 
?**^  The  value  of  this  work  in  interpreting  exist* 
IBS  bioQ^yphicB  has  been  variously  estimiated.  Cham- 
poffioo,  lifipinana,  and  other  recent  scholars  esteem  it 
soie  highly  than  former  critics  did.  It  was  printed  for 
the  fiiattime  by  Aldrn  (Venice,  1505),  with  the  Fables 
^'Caopu   The  beat  editions  are  by  Mercer  (1551),  Hoe- 
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schelius  (1595),  De  Panw  (1727),  and  Leemans  (Amst 
1834).  The  last  discussed  in  his  Introduction  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  work.  See  Enffluh  Cydopadia ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginir,  xxv,  166 ;  Bunsen,  Algyptent 
SteUe  m  d  Weltgesch,  1,402 ;  Champollion,/V^cu  du  Sys- 
time  Hihrogtyphiqfte  dee  Andens  Egyptiena,  p.  847  sq. 
Comp.  Hieroglyphics.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Horayoth.    See  Talmud. 

Horb,  JoHANK  Hkinrich,  a  distinguished  German 
pietist,  brother-in-law  and  co-worker  of  Spener,  was  bom 
at  Colmar,  Alsace,  June  11, 1645.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Strasburg,  Jena,  Wittenberg,  and  Co- 
logne, afterwards  travelled  through  the  Netherlands, 
England,  and  France,  and  finally  returned  to  Strasburg 
in  1670.  In  1671  he  received  an  appointment  as  minis- 
ter at  Birkenfeld,  and  in  1678  at  Trarbach.  Here  the 
boldness  with  which  he  presented  his  so-called  pietistic 
views  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  orthodox  authcnr- 
ities,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  next  became 
pastor  at  Windsheim,  Franconia,  and  in  1685  accepted  a 
call  as  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Hamburg,  where 
he  found  himself  associated  with  two  other  pietists,  John 
Winkler  and  Abraham  Hinkelmaim.  Their  joint  teach- 
ings created  great  excitement,  which  culminated  when, 
in  1698,  Horb  published,  under  the  title  of  D.  Klugheit  d. 
Gerechten,  a  translation  of  Pairet*s  excellent  pamphlet, 
Les  vrais  principe*  de  Viducation  Chritiesme  des  enfantSy 
The  agitation  became  so  violent  that  in  1694  he  was  for- 
mally suspended,  after  which  he  retired  to  Steinbeck, 
where  he  died  in  Jan.  1695.  He  published  Hist,  Ori- 
geniamij  etc  (Frankf.  1670,  4to)  '.—Hist.  Mcmkhaeorum 
(Argent  1670, 4to) : — Disqui*.  de  ultima  origine  hareteoB 
SimordM  Magi  (Leipz.  1669, 4to ;  also  in  Yogt's  BibL  Mtt, 
hare$wl  i,  808  sq.)  i—HisU  hteres,  Umtarior,  (Frankfort, 
1671, 4to) ;  and  a  collection  of  sermons,  A  Leiden  Jem- 
Christi  (Hamburg,  1700).— Heraog,  Real-Eneykhpddie, 
vi,  261 ;  Fuhrmann,  Jfandwdrterb.  d,  Kirchengeack.  ii,847 
sq. ;  MoUeri,  Cimbr.  literata,  ii,  855  sq. ;  Wakh,  Rdig, 
StreitigkeiL  in  d,  lutk,  Kireke,  i,  615  sq. ;  Henke,  KinAen- 
geachidUe,  iv,  526  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Horbery,  Matthew,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Haxay,  Lincolnshire,  in  1707 ;  educated  at  Lin- 
coln College,  and  elected  feUow  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
became  successively  vicar  of  Eccleshall,  canon  of  Lich- 
field, vicar  of  Hanbury,  and  rector  of  Stanlake.  He  died 
in  1778.  He  was  greatly  respected  as  a  sound,  able,  and 
learned  theologian,  and  an  amiable  and  excellent  man. 
His  sermons  were  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  they  are 
written  in  nervous,  animated  language,  yet  with  great 
simplicity.  Van  Mildert  classes  them  ^  among  the  best 
compositions  of  English  divines.**  His  Worhf  includ- 
ing the  Sermons,  and  an  Es$ay  on  the  Eternity  of  Future 
PumahmenU,  have  been  collected  and  published  (Oxford, 
1828. 2  vols.8vo). — Darling,  Cydoptedia  BiUiographica, 
i,  1539;  Hook,  Ecdea.  Biog.  vi,  150;  Waterland,  Worhs, 
1,116.242,254;  vi,416  8q. 

Horoh,  HEiNRicif,  S.T.D.,  a  German  Pietist  and 
Mystic,  vras  bom  at  Eschwege,  Hessen,  in  1652.  He 
studied  theology  and  medicine  at  Marburg,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  great  follower  of  Spener 
(q.  v.),  Theodor  Untereyk,  and  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Mystics.  He  also  studied  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy with  much  interest.  In  1683  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  Heidelberg,  in  1685  court  preacher  at  Kreuz- 
nach,  but  in  1687  he  returned  again  to  Heidelberg.  At 
the  university  of  that  place  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology.  In  1689  he  went  to  Frankfort  as 
minister  of  a  Reformed  Church,  and  in  1790  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Herabcnm.  By  his  firm  adhe- 
rence, however,  to  the  Mystic  Arnold  (q.  v.),  and  his  pe- 
culiar views  of  theology,  holding,  e.  g.  that  divine  reve- 
lations still  continue,  that  the  symbolical  books  are  use- 
less, that  the  eucharist  and  baptism  are  unnecessary,  etc, 
he  finally  lost  his  position  (1698).  He  afterwards  travel- 
led about,  preaching  in  dty  halls  and  in  cemeteries.  At 
times  he  even  entered  churches,  and  preached  in  spite 
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of  the  remonstrances  of  the  ministers.  He  was  arrested 
for  this  conduct  in  1699,  and  became  partially  insane. 
He  recovered,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1700,  and,  by  the  interposition  of  his  friends,  he  was 
granted  a  pension  in  1708,  which  was  continued  until 
his  death,  August  5, 1729.  Horch  was  also  a  Millenari- 
an;  he  likewise  demanded  a  second  and  more  complete 
reformation  of  the  Church,  advocated  celibacy,  though 
he  did  not  think  the  married  life  sinful,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  (q. 
v.),  founded  in  1696  by  Jane  Leade.  He  wrote  a  num* 
ber  of  works,  of  which  a  complete  list  is  given  by  Jocher 
{GeL  Lex.,  Adelung's  Supplem.  ii,  2138  sq.),  and  of  which 
the  Mystische  u.  Prophetuche  Bibel  (Marb.  1712, 4to)  is 
especially  celebrated  as^e  forerunner  of  the  Berleburg 
Bible  (q.  v.).  See  Haas  (G.  Fr,  L.),  Lebaubesckreib.  i 
Dr,  fforch  (Caseel,  1769, 8vo) ;  Gdbel  (M.),  Geschichte  d. 
christUche  Lebena  in  d,  rhein,  vestph,  ev,  Kirche  (Coblenz, 
1852),u, 741-61;  Hcrzog,i?<w/-£«:yX:/op&Kc,vi,262  sq.; 
Fuhrmann,  JlandwdrtetHtch  d,  Kirchenj^esch,  ii,  849  sq. ; 
Theol.  Univ,  Lex,  ii,  869.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ho^'reb  (Heb.  Chorib',  a'l'in  or  a^h,  dfeMrt/  Sept 
XtaphP  or  XutpriP ;  occurs  Elxod.  ill,  1 ;  xvii,  6 ;  xxxiii, 
6;  Deut  i,  2,  6,  19;  iv,  10,  16;  v,  2;  ix,  8;  xviii,  16; 
3Mix,  1;  1  Kings  viii,  9;  xix,  8;  2  Chron.  v,  10;  Psa. 
cvi,  19 ;  MaL  iv,  4 ;  Ecdns.  xlviii,  7),  according  to  some, 
a  lower  part  or  peak  of  Mount  Sinai,  so  called  at  the 
present  day,  from  which  one  ascends  towards  the  south 
the  summit  of  Sinai  (Jebel  Musa),  properly  so  called  (so 
Gesenius  and  others  after  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syriay 
p.  666  sq.) ;  but,  according  to  others,  a  general  name  for 
the  whole  mountidn,  of  which  Sinai  was  a  particular 
summit  (so  Hengstenberg,  Aulh,  des  PentaU  ii,  896; 
Robinson,  BibL  ResearcheSj  i,  177,  661).     See  Simai. 

Horebites,  a  sect  of  the  Hussites,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  Ziska,  when  they  had  retired  from  Bohemia, 
chose  Bedricus  of  Bohemia  as  their  leader.  They  called 
themselves  Horebites  because  they  had  g^ven  the  name 
of  Horeb  to  a  mountain  to  which  they  had  retired.— 
Schr5ckh,  Kirchengesch,  xxxiv,  688.    See  Hussites. 

Ho'rem  (Heb.  Chorim',  0"nn,  consecrated  [butybr- 
tress  according  to  FUrst] ;  Sept  'Qpa/i  [but  most  texts 
blend  with  preceding  name  into  TAtyaXaapifi  or  May- 
$a\ir)iapafA],  Vulg.  Horem\  one  of  the  "fenced  cities" 
of  Naphtali,  mentioned  between  Migdal-el  and  Beth- 
Anath  (Josh,  xix,  88).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  184)  con- 
founds it  with  the  place  preceding,  and  seeks  to  identify 
both  in  the  modem  village  Medj  eUKerum,  eight  miles 
east  of  Akka;  but  this  does  not  lie  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  Naphtali  (Keil,  ad  loc).  Tan  de  Velde  (i,  178, 
9 ;  Afemoir,  p.  322)  suggests  Hurah  as  the  site  of  Ho- 
rem.  It  is  an  ancient  site,  in  the  ceptre  of  the  country, 
half  way  between  the  Ras  en-Nakhura  and  the  lake 
Merom,  on  a  tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  wady  el-Ain, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  countr}\  It  is  also  in 
favor  of  this  identification  that  Hurah  is  near  YarAn, 
probably  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Iron,  named 
with  Horem.  (Ck>mpare  Seetzen,  Reisen  durch  Syrien, 
Berlin,  1864-9,  ii,  130.) 

Hor-hagid'gad  (Hebrew  Chor  hag-Gidgad',  ^r\ 
*lj^art,  hole  of  the  Gidgad;  Sept  opoc  Pa^ya^,  Vulg.  mons 
Gadgady  both  apparently  reading  or  misunderstanding 
•^n  or  "^h  for  "^H),  the  thirty-third  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites between  Bene-Jaakan  and  Jotbathah  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
82,  33) ;  evidently  the  same  with  their  forty-first  sta- 
tion GuDOODAH,  between  the  same  places  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Hor  (Deut  x,  6, 
7).  Winer  {ReahodrL  s.  v.  Horgidgad)  assents  to  the 
possibility  of  the  identity  of  this  name  with  that  of 
wady  Ghudhaghid,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert  et- 
Tih  (Robinson^s  Researches^  iii,  App.  210,  b),  although 
the  names  are  spelt  and  signify  diJOTerentiy  (this  valley 
would  be  in  Hebrew  characters  2C^K^!7),  but  objects  to 
the  identification  thus  proposed  by  Ewald  (JsraJU  Gesck, 


ii,  207)  on  the  M>und  that  *^in  can  hardly  mean  a'tride 
valley.  This  omiculty,  however,  does  not  weigh  much, 
since  the  wady  may  only  be  the  representative  of  the 
name  anciently  attached  to  some  spot  in  the  vicinity, 
more  properly  called  a  chasm ;  and  even  this  spot  is  suf- 
ficiently a  guUy  to  form  a  receptacle  for  the  loose  sand 
washed  down  by  the  freshets,  which  may  naturally  have 
partly  filled  it  up  in  the  course  of  ages.  With  this 
identification  Rabbi  Schwarz  likewise  agrees  (Palette  p. 
213).  See  Exode.  The  name  Gidgad  or  Gudgod,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  is  from  an  Ethiopic  reduplicated 
root,  signifying  to  reverberate,  as  thunder;  but,  accord- 
ing to  FUrst,  signifies  a  d^  from  *1^A  or  ^^  to  incise. 
SeeGuDGODAU. 

Ho'rl  (Heb.  Chori\  "^yn  or  **y,n,  prob.  a  « troglo- 
dyte," or  dweller  in  a  cave,  "^h,  otherwise  an  auger; 
Sept  Xo^if  Ovpi,  and  Xoppk ;  Yulg.  Hori  and  Hurt), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Lotan  and  grandson  of  Seir,  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Idumaea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2;  1  Chron. 
i,  39).     B.a  cir.  1964. 

2.  The  father  of  Shaphat,  which  latter  was  the  com- 
missioner of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  sent  by  Moses  to  ex- 
plore the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  6).  B.C.  ante 
1667. 

3.  (Cren.  xxxvi,  30.)    See  Horite. 

Ho'rim  (Deut  ii,  12, 22).    See  Horite. 

Ho'^rlte  (Heb.  Chori%  '^'nin  or  inh,  prop,  the  same 
word  as  ffori;  but,  according  to  FUrst,  noble;  often 
with  the  art  "^"^Hh),  a  designation  (both  singly  and 
collectively)  of  the  people  who  anciently  inhabited 
Mount  Seir,  before  their  supcrsedure  by  the  Edomites; 
rendered  "Horites"  in  Gen.  xiv,  6  (Sept  Xo^paloi, 
Vulg.  Corrhtei), ;  xxxvi,  21  (XoppatoCt  HornKUs\  29 
{Xofipi,  Horrai) ;  "  Horite,"  Gen.  xxxvi,  20  (Xo^toc, 
Horrteus)f  "Horims,"  Deut  ii,  12  (Xoppatoc,  UorrhtK' 
iui)y  22  (Xo^aioc,  Ilorrhcei)^  and  "  Hori,"  Gen.  xxxvi, 
30  (Xo^i,  Hornet).  See  Iduslea.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  Canaanitish  affinity  between  the  Horites  and 
the  Hittites  or  Hivites  (Michaeiis,  Spicileg,  i,  169,  and 
De  Troglodgtis  Seir^  in  his  Syntagma  Comment,  1769,  p. 
194 ;  Faber,  A  rchaoL  p.  41 ;  Hamels\'eld,  iii,  29 ;  but  see 
contra  Bertheau,  Gesch,  der  Isr,  p.  150).  See  Hitaitk, 
"  Their  excavated  dwellings  are  still  found  by  hundreds 
in  the  sandstone  dills  and  mountains  of  Edom,  and  es- 
pecially in  Petra.  See  Edom  and  Edomite.  It  may, 
perhi4)S,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in  xxx,  6, 7.  They 
are  only  three  times  mentioned  in  Scripture:  first,  when 
they  were  smitten  by  the  kings  of  the  East  (Gen.  xir, 
6) ;  then  when  their  genealogy  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi, 
20-30,  and  1  Chron.  i,  38^2 ;  and,  lastly,  when  they 
were  exterminated  by  the  Edomites  (Deut  ii,  12,  22). 
It  appears  probable  that  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but 
an  earlier  race,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the  pos- 
terity of  Canaan  took  possession  of  Palestine  (Ewald, 
Geschichte,  i,  304,  6)"  (Smith).  Knobel  {VdUxrlafel  d. 
Genesis,  p.  196, 206)  holds  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
great  race  of  the  Ludim,  to  which  also  the  Rephaim,  the 
Emim,  and  the  Amorites  belonged  (comp.  Hitzig,  Gesck. 
d,  V,  Israel,  Lpz.  1869,  i,  29-36).  In  this  case  the  Amo- 
rites were  of  Shemitic  descent  According  to  the  ac- 
count in  Gen.  xxxvi,  20  sq.,  they  were  divided  into  seven 
tribes.    See  Canaan. 

Hor'mah  (Heb.  Chormah',  ^J^^n,  devoted  dty, 
otherwise  peak  of  a  hill ;  Sept.  'Ep/id  v.  r.  oocasionaUy 
'Epfia^  and  dvd^ifia),  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  in 
the  south  of  Palestine  (Jo^  xii,  14;  1  Sam.  xxx,  80), 
near  which  the  Israelites  experienced  a  discomfiture 
from  the  Amalekites  resident  there,  as  they  perversefy- 
attempted  to  enter  Omaan  by  that  route  after  the  divine 
sentence  of  wandering  (Numb,  xiv,  46 ;  xxi,  1-8 ;  Deut, 
i,  44).  Joshua  afterwards  beaeged  its  king  (Josh,  xr, 
30),  and  on  its  capture  assigned  the  city  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  but  finally  it  was  included  in  the  territoiy  given 
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to  Smeon  (Josh,  xix,  4;  Judg.  i,  17;  1  Chron.  iv,  30). 
It  b  dflewhere  mentioned  only  in  1  Chron.  iv,  80.  It 
was  originally  called  Zephath  (Judg.  i,  17),  under 
which  name  it  appears  to  have  been  again  rebuilt  and 
oocopied  by  the  Canaanitea  (see  Bertheao,  ad  loc ;  Heng^ 
stenberg,  PentaL  ii,  220) ;  whereas  the  name  Hormah 
was  probably  given  to  the  site  by  the  Israelites  in  token 
of  its  demolition  (see  Numb,  xxi,  8).  Hence  traces  of 
the  older  name  alone  remain.    See  Zbphath. 

Hdrmaniit  Simox,  with  the  surname  Bavarus^  was 
prior  in  the  monastery  of  Altenmtlnster  St.  Salvator,  in 
Bavaria,  and  later  general  of  the  order.  He  died  in 
1701.  His  works  are  Breciarium  una  cum  Muaali  Mo- 
wiaUim,  and  an  edition  of  Bevelationes  calestet  S,  Bru 
gittm,  ordisnt  S,  Salcfjtoris  Fundatricis  (Munich,  1680, 
foL). — Picrer,  Univ.-Lex,  viii,  687. 

Honniadas,  pope,  bom  at  Frosinone,  near  Rome, 
was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  in  514,  as  successor  of  Sym> 
machus.  In  515,  by  invitation  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
Anastasiua,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  a  council  held  at  Her- 
adea  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  points  of  disunion 
between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  churches ;  but  as 
this  council,  as  well  as  a  second  one  held  in  517,  did  not 
bring  about  any  favorable  results,  Anastasius,  wearied 
by  Hormisdas's  refusal  to  make  any  concessions,  broke 
off  all  relations  with  Rome.  After  his  death  in  518,  his 
successor  Justinus  made  another  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tioo,  and  the  union  of  that  Church  with  Rome  was  final- 
ly restored  in  519,  after  a  schism  of  thirty-five  years. 
lIonniadaa*8  conduct  was  much  more  measured  in  the 
ocntroverBy  concerning  Faustus  of  Rhegium,  of  whom 
he  said  that,  though  his  writings  may  not  deserve  a 
place  with  those  of  the  fathers,  yet  that  such  parts  of 
ihem  were  to  be  received  as  did  not  conflict  with  the 
tsachings  of  the  Church.  He  died  Aug.  6, 523.  Eighty 
letters  of  Uormisdas  are  preserved  in  Labbe. — Herzog, 
Jieal'Encytlop,  voL  vi;  Labbe,  Concilia,  iv,  1415;  Mil- 
man,  Lot,  Christ,  i,S42  sq. ;  Riddle,  Papacy,  i,  199 ;  Bow- 
er, HiMt,  oftke  Popes,  ii,  279  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  825 ; 
Neander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  538, 649  sq. ;  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  p. 
384;  Hagenbacb,  Hist,  of  tknir,  ii,  280;  Domer,  Ltkrt 
T,  d.  Pen,  Christi,  ii,  156 ;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex, 
V,  829 ;  DoUinger,  LeArb,  d,  Kirchengesdt,  i,  151.     See 

EtTTTCHIANS.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Horn  (l^^t  ix'ren,  identical  in  root  and  signif.  with 
the  Latin  comu  and  Engl,  horn;  Gr.  r^'pap)  is  used  in 
Scripture  with  a  great  latitude  of  meaning. 

L  Literailtf  (Josh,  vi,  4, 5 ;  compare  Exod.  xix,  13 ;  1 
S^mi.  xvi,  1, 13 ;  1  Kings  i,39 ;  Job  xlii,  14).— Two  pur- 
poses are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  to  which  the  horn 
seems  to  have  been  applied.  As  horns  are  hollow  and 
easly  polished,  they  have  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
been  used  for  drinking-vessels  and  for  military  purposes. 
They  were  especially  convenient  for  holding  liquids  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  1, 13 ;  1  Kings  i,  89),  and  were  even  made  in- 
stramenta  of  music  (Josh,  vi,  5). 

1.  TrKoq)ets  were  probably  at  first  merely  horns  per- 
forated at  the  tip,  such  as  are  still  used  upon  mountain- 
farms  for  calling  home  the  laborers  at  meal-time.  If 
the  A.  V.  of  Josh,  vi,  4,  6  ("  rams*  horns,"  isi^n  i:?^) 
were  correct,  this  would  settle  the  question  [see  Ram's 
Hoftx] ;  but  the  (act  seems  to  be  that  ^3*)^  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ram,  and  that  *j^g,  horn,  ser\'es  to  indicate 
an  instrument  which  originally  was  made  of  horn, 
though  afterwards,  no  doubt,  constructed  of  different 
maiaiab  (comp.  Yarro,  L.  L.  v,  24, 88,  ^  domua  quod  ea 
qoe  nunc  sunt  ex  sere  tunc  fiebant  e  comu  bubuli"). 
See  CoRNST.  The  horns  which  were  thus  made  into 
txoBipeta  were  probaUy  those  of  oxen  rather  than  of 
mos:  the  Utter,  would  scarcely  produce  a  note  suffi- 
ciently imposing  to  suggest  its  association  with  the  &11 
of  Jericho.    See  TBimPBT. 

2.  The  word  ''hom'*  is  also  applied  to  a  Jlask,  or  ves- 
sd  made  of  horn,  containing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1, 13 ;  1 
Kings  i,  39),  or  used  as  a  kind  of  toflet-bottle,  filled  with 


the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which  women  tinged 
their  eyelashes  (Keren-happuch=pa«nt-^ni,  name  of 
one  of  Job's  daughters,  Job  xlii,  14).  So  in  English 
drinking-horn  (commonly  called  a  horn).  In  the  same 
way  the  Greek  icipac  sometimes  signifies  bugle,  trumpet 
(Xenoph.  ^4  n.  ii,  2, 4),  and  sometimes  drinking-horn  (vii, 
2, 28).  In  like  manner  the  Latin  comu  means  trunq)et, 
and  also  oil-cruet  (Horace,  Sat,  ii,  2, 61),  nndjunnel  (Vir- 
gil, Georg.  iii,  509).    See  also  iMK-HORNr 

II.  Metaphorically, — These  uses  of  the  word  are  often 
based  upon  some  literal  object  like  a  horn,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  purely  figurative. 

1.  From  similarity  qfForm^ — To  this  use  belongs  the 
application  of  the  word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as 
already  mentioned.  Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephants' 
teeth,  are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  either  meta- 
phorically, ftt>m  similarity  of  form,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  a  vulgar  error^  See  Ivoby.  But  more 
specific  are  the  following  metaphors : 

(1.)  The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  (Exod.  xxvii,  2)  and 
the  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx,  2)  had  each  at  the  four 
comers  four  horns  of  shittim-wood,  the  first  being  over- 
laid with  brass,  the  second  with  gold  (Exod.  xxxvii,25 ; 
xxxviii,  2 ;  Jer.  xvii,  1 ;  Amos  iii,  14).  Upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  to  be  smeared  vrith  the 
finger  the  blood  of  the  slain  bullock  (Exod.  x»x,^  12 ; 
Lev.  iv,  7-18;  viii,  15;  ix,  9;  xvi,  18;  Ezek..xliii,  20). 
By  laying  hold  of  these  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing the  criminal  found  an  asylum  and  safety  (1  Kings  i, 
50 ;  ii,  28),  but  only  trhen  the  crime  was  accidental 
(Exod.  xxi,  14).  These  horns  are  said  to  have  served  as 
a  means  for  binding  the  animal  destined  for  sacrifice 
(Psa.  cxvili,  27),  but  this  use  "Winer  (Handwdrterh,)  de- 
nies, asserting  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  answer 
for  such  a  purpose.  These  akar-homs  are,  of  course,  not 
to  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  horn,  but  to  have 
been  metidlic  projections  Arom  the  four  comers  {yutyiat 
Kfparoudiic,  Josephus,  Witr,  v,  5, 6).    See  Altar. 

(2.)  The  peak  or  summit  of  a  hill  was  called  a  horn 
(Isa.  V,  1,  where  hill=  hom  in  Heb. ;  comp.  Kfpac,  Xen- 
ophon,  An.y,6,  7,  and  comu,  Stat.  Theb,  v,  582;  Arab. 
"  Kvardn  Hatttn,**  Robinson,  BibL  Res.  ii,  870;  German 
Schrechhom,  Wetterhom,  A  arhom ;  Celt,  cairn). 

In  Isa.  V,  1,  the  emblematic  vineyard  is  described  as 
being  literally  *4n  a  hom  the  son  of  oil,**  meaning,  as 
given  in  the  English  Bible,  **  a  very  fruitful  hill''— a 
strong  place  like  a  hill,  yet  combining  with  its  strength 
pecnlhir  fruitfulness. 

(8.)  In  Hab.  iii,  4  (''he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
hand^  the'  context  implies  rays  of  light  (comp.  Deut. 
xxiii,  2). 

The  denominative  ")^|J~"^  ®™*^  ™y8»**  >*  used  of 
Moses's  face  (Exod.  xxxiv,  29, 80,  85) :  so  all  the  ver- 
sions except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which  have  the 
translations  KipaTwdtj^  ijv,  comuta  eraf.  This  curious 
idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by  paintings,  coins, 
and  statues  (Zomius,  Biblioth,  Antiq,  i,  121),  but  has  at 
least  passed  muster  vrith  Grotius  (AnnoL  ad  loc),  who 
cites  Aben-Ezra's  identification  of  Moses  with  the  hom- 
ed Mnevis  of  Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  • 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  golden  calf! 
Spencer  (Leg,  Hebr,  iii.  Diss,  i,  4)  tries  a  reconciliation 
of  renderings  upon  the  ground  that  comua = radH  lucis  ; 
but  Spanheim  {Diss,  vii,  1),  not  content  with  stigma- 
tizing the  efforts  of  art  in  this  direction  as  *'pnepostera 
industria,"  distifctly  attributes  to  Jerome  a  belief  in  the 
veritable  horns  of  Mose&    See  Nimbus. 

2.  From  similarity  of  Position  and  Use, — Two  princi- 
pal applications  of  this  metaphor  w^ll  be  found — strength 
and  honor.  Of  strength  the  hom  of  the  unicorn  [see 
Unicx>bn]  was  the  most  ftequent  representative  (DeuU 
xxxii,  17,  etc.),  but  not  always;  comp.  1  Kings  xxii,  11, 
where  probably  horns  of  iron,  worn  defiantly  and  sym- 
bolically on  the  head,  are  intended.  Expressive  of  the 
same  idea,  or  perhaps  merely  a  decoration,  is  the  Ori- 
ental military  ornament  mentioned  by  Tayk^  (Cabnefs 


BlIcorSotlUiAMcBna  omamenled  wilh  Buffi 

(LlrlDgilniie.) 

Fmg.  ciiT),  «nd  the  conical  op  otaerred  by  Dr.  Liv- 
LDgMone  UTiong  tbe  lutiTes  of  S.  Africa,  and  Dot  im- 
inbab]}'  snggciCed  by  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  lo 
■bundant  in  tbat  coniiCry  (we  Livingstone')  Trurdi,  p. 
S65, 4bO,  &&7 ;  eomp.  Taylor,  I  c).  Among  th«  Drusea 
upon  Mount  Lebanon  the  manied  women  weal  alvet 
homa  on  theic  heads.  The  spiral  coili  of  gold 
jecting  on  dther  aide  from  the  ft  "  "  ' 
tonte  of  the  Dutch  province*  «ie  evidently  an  ornament 
boTTDwed  from  the  aame  oiiginal  idea.  But  it  ia  quite 
uncertain  whether  aucli  dmeca  wBr«  known  among  the 
covenant  people,  nor  do  the  fignrative  allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture to  homa  render  it  in  the  least  degree  neceaaary  lo 
auppoee  that  lefeienco  waa  made  lo  personal 
of  diat  description.    (See  below.) 


Heads  uf  niodciu  Aclntlca  uruameuled  with  Hor 

In  the  sense  of  honor,  the  word  Aura  sUnds  fi 

aburact  (nqr  honi,  Job  ivi, ifi;  ali  Ihe  konu  o/Itra<l, 

J^m.  ii,S),uid  so  for  the  supreme  authority  (comp.  the 

sloiy  of  Cippus,  Ovid,  Utt.  xv,  66fi ;  and  the  horn  of  tbe 

'    ■■  ■    -    -— '---dinaarkson-sii/eo/i^wi). 

Perhapa   same   such   idea 

may    be    denoted  by    the 

homed  conical  cap  peculiar 

:gal  qiparel  on  the 

■culpturea.  It  also 

^    stands  for  concrOt,  whence 

inkiag.tmg- 

lAnn  (Dan.  viii,2,  etc ;  Zech. 

i,  18}    compare    Tarquin's 

"'linKiii^  "  dream  in  Accius, ap. Qcero, 


Bomsd  Caps  of  the  Abstt-  > ' 

l.nKfnmL  Q"^™ 


Alexander  and  the  Seleaddte  wear  hi 


Die.  i,  S3}  i  hence,  on  coins, 


u>[.ee( 


Coin  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  represented  u  homed. 


HORN 

i,  p.  140),  and  the  fomer  is  called  in  Arab,  two-hoined 
xviii,  85  aq.),  not  without  leterence  to  Dan.  viii. 
See  Goat. 

t  of  either  or  both  of  these  last  two  metaphoit 
sprang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with  homa,  Span- 
heim  has  discovered  such  figures  on  the  Roman  dena- 
md  iHi  numerous  Egyptian  coina  of  the  reigna  of 
Tnjan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines  (Z>ui.  v,  3S3).  The 
Bacchus  TavpOKifHit,  or  corwihu,  is  mentioned  by  Eu- 

idea  (fiivi^  100),  and  among  other  pagan  absurdities 

lobius  enumerates  "Diieomuti'"(c.CnK.Ti).    In  like 

nner  river-gods  are  rqiresenled  with  hams  ("  tauri- 
ramus  Aufidus,"  Hor.  Od.  iv,  14, 25 ;  Tavpo/iop^ii  a/iiia 
Ktifiaov,  Eurip.  Ion,  1261).  For  various  opinions  on  the 
groundr^hought  of  this  metaphor,  aee  Nola  and  QueriOy 

■— ,4B6.  Manx  legends  speak  of  a  (arroo-ii»*(*y,  L  e. 
water-bull  (aee  Cregoen's  Manx  Diet).  (Sec  Bochart, 
Hiena.  ii,  388 ;  and,  for  an  admirable  compendium,  with 
iff  rencea,  Zomiua,  £iKi<uA<ea  ^nli^arui,  ii,  106  sq.). 

Some  of  these  metaphorical  applications  of  the  word 
bora  reqoire  more  special  elucidation. 

(I,)  SymboSeal. — As  horaa  are  the  chief  source  of  at- 
tadi  and  defence  with  the  animals  to  which  God  baa 
;iven  them,  they  serve  in  Scripture  as  emlilems  of  pow- 
r,dominion,g1oTy,andfieTcene9s(Dui.  vLii,5,9;  1  Sam. 
:vi,l,18i  1  Kings i,39;  Josh.vi,4,5;  1  Ssm.ii,l;  Paa. 
Ixxv,  B,  10;  cxxxii,  17;  Luke  i,  69;  Dent.  ixxiii,17; 
lam.  ii,  B ;  Mic.  iv,  13 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  25 ;  Ewk.  ixix,  21 ; 
Amos  vi,  IS).  In  I  Kings  xxii,  1 1,  we  And  a  striking 
displa;  oifsymbolical  action  on  the  part  of  the  false  proph- 
et Zedekiah.  He  made  him  honia  of  iron,  and  s^, 
"Thus  s«th  Jehovah, With  these  thou  shall  push  the 
Sj'rians,  until  thou  have  consumed  them."  Hencv,  to 
defile  Ibe  bom  in  the  dust  (Job  xvi.S)  ia  lo  lower  and 
degrade  one's  self,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lift  up,  toes- 
alt  the  hora  (Fsa.  Ixxv,  4 ;  Ixxix.lT;  cxlviii,UX is  poet- 
ically to  raise  one's  Self  to  eminent  honor  or  pntpeiily, 
to  bear  one's  self  proudly  (comp.  also  1  Chron.  xxv,  b). 
Something  like  thie  is  found  in  the  classic  aulhon  (see 
Horace,Carm.iii,31,18).  The  enpresuon  "  bora  of  sal- 
vation," which  Christ  is  called  (Luke  i),  ia  equivalent  to 
a  salvation  of  strength,  or  a  Saviour,  who  is  posscEsed 
of  the  might  requisite  for  the  work  (sec  Brtlnninga,  Da 
Doniu  mlalii,  Heid.  1743). 

Horns  were  also  the  8)-mbol  of  royal  dignity  and  pow- 
er; and  wheu  they  are  distinguished  by  nvmber,  they 
lugnify  BO  many  montucbies.  Thus  horn  signifies  & 
monarchy  in  Jet.  xlviii,  25.  In  Zech.  i,  18,  etc.,  the  four 
boms  aiG  the  four  great  monarchies,  which  had  each  of 
them  subdued  the  Jews.  The  ten  homs,  says  Daniel, 
vii,  24,  are  ten  tiiigi.  The  ten  horns,  spoken  of  in  Bev. 
xiii,  t  as  having  ten  crowns  upon  them,  no  doubt  signify 
the  same  thing,  for  so  we  have  it  interpreted  in  xvii,  12. 
The  king  of  Persia  is  described  by  Ammianus  Maiixl- 
linua  as  wearing  golden  rams'  boms  by  way  of  diadem 
(69, 1).  The  effigy  of  rtolemy  with  a  ram's  horn,  u 
exhibited  in  andeDt  scidpture,  is  mentioned  by  Spao- 
heim,  DiiKTt.  de  Nwmitnu  Hence  also  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Teraia  are  depicted  by  Daniel  (viii,  20)  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  homed  ram.     Sec  Rau. 

When  it  is  said,  in  Dan.  viii,  9,  that  out  of  one  of  the 
four  notable  homa  came  forth  a  little  hem,  we  are  to 
understand  that  out  of  one  of  the  lour  kingdoms  repre- 
sented by  the  four  homs  arose  another  kingdom, "  whicb 
became  exceeding  great."  This  is  doubtless  Antiochiis 
Epiphanes;  others  refer  it  to  one  of  the  first  Cssars ;  and 
others  refer  it  to  the  Turkish  emjMre,  and  will  haro 
Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece  to  be  the  three  homs  torn  up  tx 
reduced  by  the  Turk.     SeeLirTLK  Hobn. 

(2.)  OmamBilaL — In  the  East,  at  present,  homs  are 
used  as  an  ornament  for  Uie  head,  and  as  a  token  of  em- 
inent rank  (RosenmUller,  Morg.  iv,  86>  The  women 
among  the  Drusea  on  Mount  Lebanon  wear  on  their 
heads  silver  homa  of  native  make,  "which  are  the  dia- 
tingnishing  badge  of  wifehood"  (Bowring's  Rtport  on 
Syria,  p.  8).  "  Theae  loiUeurt  have  groiii'n,  like  otlici 
homs,  from  small  b^innings  to  their  pneent  enoimotu 
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•iic  )^  i^m  degno,  and  pride  is  the  aoil  that  nonriabed 

than.  At  fine  they  conBUted  merely  of  ta  ippmtu« 
desgnedto  finiih  olTtbe  headdieas  »  u  lo  iuh  the  veil 
■  liule  &Dm  the  face,  ^Kdmeni  or  Chii  piiniitive  iiiDd 
trt  still  round  in  remote  uid  Bemi-civilizM  diNhcts.  1 
hare  aeen  them  only  ft  few  incha  tong^  made  of  paste- 
boaid,  and  even  of  common  poUery.    By  degrees  the 


more  bshionalite  ladies  used  tin,  and  lengthened  Ihem ; 
then  riraliy  made  them  of  nlver,  and  idlt  futher  pro- 
longed and  ornamented  them ;  tmtil  Hnaily  the  princenee 
ofLebmoD  and  Heimon  apoited  gold  honu,  decked  with 
jewels,  and  K>  long  that  a  aervant  hid  to  spread  the  veil 
over  them.  But  the  day  Tor  theae  inoU  pnpoBteroiu 
appendages  to  the  female  head  is  about  over.  After  the 
van  between  the  Haronilea  and  Druses  in  1841  and  1845, 
the  Uannite  oleigy  thandeted  theii  excommunications 
■gUDU  them,  and  vuy  few  Christians  now  wear  them. 
llaAy  erea  of  the  Dnise  ladies  have  cast  them  off,  and 
the  pntatility  is  that  in  a  few  yean  travelen  will  seek 
in  vain  for  a  homed  lady'  (ThoiDSon,  Lund  ami  Booi,  i, 
101).— Smith;  Eitto;  Fairbaim;  Wemyn.     SeeHiAD- 

Hom,  Jom,  or,  more  properly.  Joint  Ron  (Connu 
ev  EoB?i  being  a  translation  of  the  sumamer  which  he 
■■ il  III  I  iiiillini  III  the  usage  of  the  times),was  a  dis- 
tinguished bishop  of  the  Andent  Unitas  Fratrum,  or 
Chanb  of  the  Bohemian  and  Horavian  Bitthien.  He 
was  bom  at  Yauss,  in  Bohemia,  neu  the  close  of  the 
13tb  century.  In  1618  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  1fi39  consecrated  bishop  by  a  synod  as- 
iMliUd  at  Brandds,  on  the  Adler.  Three  yean  later 
lUS)  he  became  senior  bishop  and  prendent  of  the 
Cedefuastica]  Coundl,  which  poation  he  held  until  his 
death,  governing  the  Unitas  Fratrum  with  great  wis- 
dom, and  farthering  its  interests  with  ardent  zeaL  Sup- 
potted  br  John  Augusts  (q.  v.),  he  inaugurated  a  new 
poikj,  which  l>rought  the  Church  out  of  its  partial  ob- 
■ciirity,  and  made  it  thereafter  an  important  element  in 
the  Ttf*M*n»l  history  of  Bohemia.  His  immediate  pre- 
decessor, Martin  Skoda,  bad  strictly  abstaiticd  from  all 
iuttROnrse  with  the  Reformers,  following  the  principles 
eitahhahed  by  T^ike  of  Prague  (q.  v.).  Ilnm,  who  bad 
twin  been  a  delegate  to  Luther  (IS23  and  1624),  and 
who  entertuned  a  high  regard  for  him  snd  his  work, 
reopoted  a  corre^tondence  with  bim,  and  induced  the 
puhlicalion  of  a  now  Confemon  of  the  Brethren's  faith  at 
Wittenberg,  with  a  eommendatoiy  preface  of  his  own 
(IG33}.  This  led  to  a  still  closer  fellowship,  Horn  scnd- 
ii^  two  deputations  to  Luther  in  1586,  a  third  in  the 
totlawiDg  year,  and  a  fomlh  in  161S.  In  lliSS  Lnther 
puUished  another  and  the  principal  Confession  of  the 
Church,  again  with  a  preface  from  Hom'i  pen.  This 
Cmleasion  hadbeoi  drawn  up  in  1686,  and  formally  pre- 
Knied  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  Vienna  (November 
11)  by  several  tMTona  and  divines  in  the  name  of  the 
Unitaa  Fratrum.  Encouraged  by  his  intennurae  with 
Lather,  Horn  also  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ers in  1640,  which  resulted  in  a  correspondence  with 
Bnca,  Calrin,  and  others.  Thus  the  Brethren  Joined 
baads  with  the  Eefonnen  in  carrying  on  the  great  work 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  gave  the  earliest  tokens  of 
those  elEirts  to  bring  abont  a  union  among  all  Protest- 
ants which  afterwards  resulted  in  tbe  Corkhru  Stnio- 
^iriimit  of  the  Polish  eburches.  The  most  important 
Etany  prodoetJoD  oTInshop  Horn  wa> 
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editiMi  of  the  Oermsn  Hynm-book  of  the  Brethitn,  pub- 
lished in  1640.    He  died  in  1M7.    Bi^op  BlahxUv,  tbe 
illustrious  historian  and  grammarian  of  tbe  Chorch, 
wrote  his  taogrqihy,  which  ia,  however,  no  longer  ex- 
tant.    (E.  de  S.) 
Honib«olE.    See  Roobxbkck, 
Homo,  Ooorge,  D.D.,  in  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Otham,  n«r  Maidstone, 
l4ov.  1,1780.   He  was  educated 
at  University  College,  Oxfbrd, 
where  he  derated  himself  e^ie- 
cially  to  the  study  of  Helniw 

(and  of  tbe  fathen.   He  became 
fellow  of  Magdalen  in  1749,  and 
[   president  in  17ea    In  177C  he 
■  was  made  vioe.chanceUor  of  the 
Universit;  of  Oxford,  dean  of 
C^terburyin  1781,  and,  finally, 
"■  bishop  ot  Norwich  in  1789.    He 

died  Jan.  17, 1792.  In  his  early  youth  he  imlnbed  the 
doctrines  of  John  Hutchinson  (q.  v.),  and  defended  them 
in  an  Apologg  (1766),  which  is  giren  in  voL  vi  of  his 
rotlected  World.  He  was  considered  the  best  preacher 
of  bis  time,  a  sincen  and  exemplary  Christian,  and  ■ 
thorough  scholar.  Many  of  his  writings  were  contnn 
vernal  tracts,  arising  out  of  the  Hutchinsonian  theory, 
and  the  quarrels  which  it  provoked,  His  more  impor- 
tant and  durable  works  are,  Coinnwa^ry  on  tAc  Paainu 
(Oxford,  176)1, 2  vols.  4[o,  often  reprinted)  -.—DUconna 
OH  MBeral  Sabjectr  and  Occatiom  (Ijindon,  4th  ed.  1803, 
4  vols.  8vo).  These,  with  his  other  writings,  are  col- 
lected in  The  Workt  of  BUhop  I/ottk,  wM  hU  Lift,  by 
William  Jones,  of  Nsyland  (London,  1795,  fi  vols.  flro). 
See  Hook,  Eecia.  Bioffrap^,  vi,  160 ;  Darling,  Cyiio- 
podia  Bibliograph.  i,  1641 ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  A  uliert, 
i,  887;  Home  (T.  H.),  BUliographical  Appmdix;  Ck. 
AnKtg,i,69;  Bickerateth,£i:».  Sfudvlwuf. p. 806,819; 
Hagenhsch,  Hut.  ofDodr.  ii,  419 ;  Hardwick,  llitl.  of 
the  ReformoHm,  p.  262,  n.  1 ;  253,  r,  8. 

Home,  John,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  bom  in  1C15, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  be- 
came snccesBively  vicar  of  Allhallows,  Lynn,  Regis,  and 
Anally  Norlblk  m  1847.  He  was  ejected  for  nonconfor- 
mity in  1662,  and  died  in  1676.  "He  was  a  learned 
roan,  of  most  exemplary  and  primitive  piety,  very  roady 
in  the  Scriptures,  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
an  Arminian  in  doctrinsi"  Shortly  before  his  ejection 
he  pnUished  Tie  open  Door  for  Mail  Appioodt  to 
God,  or  a  VindiealioH  i^  tie  Record  of  God  conammg 
tie  Extent  iff  lie  DealA  qfCirul.  His  other  priniapU 
works  are,  Tie  BnatK  S<rptnt,or  God'e grand Dttign — 
on  John  jii,  14, 15  (Lond.  1678, 4to) :— FjU  bent  Exerdm 
for  CiriiHani  in  the  aorU  of  Timet,  n  Order  to  Hat 
Security  agaiiut  ProfanenetM  (otd  ApoMiati/ — on  Jude 
XI,  21  (Lond.  1671,  sm.  Bvo),  etc— Darting,  (yfop.  BO}- 
liographico,  i,  I64Sj  Slougbton  (John),  Efdei.  HiA  of 
England  (Land.  1870,  S  vols.  8vo},  ii,  407  sq. 

Home,  MelvUle,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  bom  in 
England  in  the  latt^  part  of  the  last  century,  was  orig- 
inally a  lay  preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  societies,  liut  by 
the  advice  of  his  brethren  he  took  orders  in  tbe  Church 
of  &igland,  and  went  as  misaionary  to  Sierra  Leone. 
On  his  return  he  was  made  vicar  of  Ohiey,  later  at  Mae- 
desfleld,  and  finally  went  to  West  Tharrock,  Essex.  He 
died  in  the  eariy  part  of  Che  present  century.  Home  is 
known  especially  by  his  Littert  on  JVunsiu,  addretied 
to  AePmleitaM  Mimitert  of  lie  BriiiiiChvrdietiym, 
8vo;  reprinted  at  Boston,  18B5),  which,  it  is  generally 
bdieved,  "  prompted  the  drst  counsels  that  led  to  the 
formstion  of  the  I^ndon  Miinonary  Society  (comp.  El- 
lis's HitL  oflMAMia.  8oc  i,  lS-15;  Stevens,  HitL  of 
Metioditm,  ii,  296  sq,).  He  published  also  seveni  of 
bU  sermons  (1791-1811),  and  an  iMeMigaiion  of  lie 
D^finUiom  qfjiali/giag  FaiA  (1809, 12mo). 

Home,  TliomaB  Hartwell,  D.D.,  an  English 
Siblical  scbolar,  bora  October  20, 1780,  was  educated  at 
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Chri8t*8  Hospital  At  first  he  became  clerk  to  a  barris- 
ter. Devo^ig  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble, in  1818  he  published  his  Introduction  to  the  critical 
Study  and  Ktuncledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  has 
now  reached  the  lith  edition,  and  is  enlarged  from  8  to 
5  vols.  8vo;  it  has  also  been  reprinted  in  this  country 
in  2  vols.  imp.  Svo,  and  4  vols.  8vo),  a  work  which  pro- 
cured for  him  admission  into  orders  without  the  usual 
preliminaries.  Subsequently  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  two 
American  colleges  that  of  D.D.  In  1824  he  found  em- 
plojrment  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  as  assist- 
ant in  the  department  of  printed  books.  In  1833  arch- 
bishop Howley  appointed  him  to  the  rectories  of  St. 
JSdmund  and  St.  Nicholas,  London,  which  positions  he 
held  until  his  death,  Jan.  27, 1862.  Home  was  for  some 
years  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  Methodism,  num- 
bering among  his  friends  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Dr. 
Bunting.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  deference  to  the  earnest  desire  of  his  father, 
with  the  hope  of  securing  leisure  for  literary  pursuits, 
but  he  always  maintained  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
Church  of  his  early  choice,  and  preserved  to  the  end  of 
his  life  that  simple  and  earnest  godliness  which  Meth- 
odism had  taught  him  to  cultivate  in  his  youthful  days. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  polemic  of  considerable  abil- 
ity; his  controversial  writings  alone  would  have  given 
him  a  liigh  status  among  the  men  of  his  time ;  and  his 
versatility  is  further  attested  by  the  variety  of  his  pub- 
lications, many  of  which  are  given  to  subjects  not  usu- 
ally treated  by  scholars  and  divines.  His  researches  in 
bibliography  were  conducted  with  amazing  industry, 
and  tabulated  with  great  judgment  and  skilL  But  he 
will  be  best  known  to  posterity  by  his  Introduction  to 
the  critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  (referred  to  above), 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  was  a  marvel 
of  labor  and  scholarship.  Hundreds  of  Biblical  students 
owe  their  taste  for  critical  pursuits  to  the  reading  of 
thb  work ;  and,  though  somewhat  bebw  the  spirit  and 
residts  of  the  more  recent  criticisms,  it  is  yet  invaluable 
to  those  whose  resources  will  not  permit  the  large  out- 
lay which  the  collection  of  a  critical  library  demands. 
The  most  important  of  his  other  works  are,  Compend, 
Introd,  to  the  Stuck/  of  the  Bible f  or  Analysis  of  the  In- 
trod,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  (12mo,  1827)  : — Deism  Re- 
futed^ or  plain  Re€tsons  for  being  a  Christian  (12mo, 
1819) ; — Romanism  contradictory  to  Scripture,  or  tlie  pe- 
culiar Tenets  of  the  Church  ofUom/ey  as  exhibUed  in  her 
accredited  FormularieSy  contrasted  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  (12mo,  1827) ; — MariokUry^  or  Fads  and  Evidences 
demonstrating  the  Worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  by 
the  Church  o/Rome  (2d  ed.  1841)  :—The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  (12mo) :  —  Manual  of  Parochial 
Psalmody  (18mo,  1829)  i—Manualfor  theAjflicted  (18mo, 
1832),  etc,  A  list  of  all  the  productions  of  Dr.  Home  is 
given  by  Allibone  (ZHrf.  ofAuthorSy  i,  889-892).  See 
Reminiscences,  personal  and  bibliographical,  of  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home,  with  Notes  by  his  daughter,  Sarah 
Anne  Che3aie,  and  a  short  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph B.  M'Caul  (Lond.  1862) ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  419 ; 
Kitto,  BibL  Cydop,  ii,  824 ;  Keil,  Introd,  to  N.  r.  p.  88 ; 
Darling,  Cydop*  Bibliog,  i,  164  sq.;  North  Am,  Review, 
xvii,  130  sq. ',  Joum.  Sac,  Lit  v,  29,  250.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Homeok,  Anthony,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Baccharack,  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  in  1641. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Leyden,  and  finally 
went  to  England,  and  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Two  years  after  he  became  tu- 
tor to  lord  Torrington,  who  gave  him  the  living  of 
Doulton,  in  Devonshire,  and  procured  him  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Exeter.  In  1671  he  was  chosen  preacher 
at  the  Savoy,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  living  in  Dev- 
onshire. Admiral  Russel,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford,  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  queen  for  preferment,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  archbishop,  he  was  present- 
ed to  the  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1693.  He  died 
31, 1697.    He  was  a  good  linguist,  a  learned  divine, 


an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  His  church 
was  so  crowded  that  it  was  often  difficult  for  him  to 
reach  the  pulpit.  In  the  reign  of  James  II,  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  there  was  danger  of  a  revival  of  popery, 
he  spared  no  pains  in  resisting  the  movcmenL  His 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  practical  religion  was  inces- 
sant; 'and,  among  other  means,  he  made  use  of  the  so- 
called  Religious  Societies  of  the  time,  of  which,  indeed, 
some  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  original  founder. 
The  rules  of  these  societies  seem  in  some  points  to  have 
suggested  to  Wesley  his  class-meetings  (q.  v.).  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  them :  **  1.  All  that  enter  the 
society  shall  resolve  upon  a  holy  and  serious  life.  2. 
No  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  society  until  he 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  has  been  first  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop,  and  solenmly  taken  upon  himself 
his  baptismal  vows.  8.  The  members  shall  choose  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  direct  them.  4. 
They  shall  not  be  allowed  in  their  meetings  to  discourse 
on  any  controverted  point  of  divinity.  5.  Neither  shall 
they  discourse  on  the  government  of  Church  or  State 
6.  In  their  meetings  they  shall  use  no  prayers  but  those 
of  the  Church,  such  as  the  litany  and  collects,  and  other 
prescribed  prayers;  but  still  they  shall  not  use  any  that 
peculiarly  belongs  to  the  minister,  as  the  absolution.  7. 
The  minister  whom  they  choose  shall  direct  what  prac- 
deal  divinity  shall  be  read  at  these  meetings.  8.  They 
shall  have  liberty,  after  prayer  and  reading,  to  sing  a 
psalm.  9.  After  all  is  done,  if  there  be  time  left,  they 
may  discourse  to  each  other  about  their  spiritual  con« 
cems ;  but  this  shall  not  be  a  standing  exercise  which 
any  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  to.  10.  One  day  in  the 
week  shall  be  appointed  for  this  meeting  for  such  as 
cannot  come  on  the  Lord's  day;  and  he  that  absenta 
himself  yrithout  cause  shall  pay  threepence  to  the  box. 
11.  Every  time  they  meet  they  shall  give  sixpence  to 
the  box.  12.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  viz.  Whit- 
Tuesday,  two  stewards  shall  be  chosen,  and  a  moderate 
dinner  provided,  and  a  sermon  preached ;  and  the  money 
distributed  (necessary  charges  deducted)  to  the  pooc 
13.  A  book  shall  be  bought  in  which  these  orders  shall 
be  written.  14.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  this  socie- 
ty without  the  consent  of  the  minbter  who  presides  over 
it;  and  no  apprentice  shall  be  capable  of  being  chJki. 
15.  If  any  case  of  conscience  shall  arise,  it  sbauoe 
brought  before  the  minister.  16.  If  any  member  think 
fit  to  leave  the  society  he  shall  pay  five  shillings  to  the 
stock.  17.  The  major  part  of  the  society  shall  conclude 
the  rest.  18.  The  following  rules  are  more  especially 
recommraided  to  the  members  of  this  society,  viz, :  To 
love  one  another.  When  reviled,  not  to  revile  again. 
To  speak  evil  of  no  man.  To  wrong  no  man.  To  pray, 
if  possible,  seven  times  a  day.  To  keep  dose  to  the 
Church  of  England.  To  transact  all  things  peaceably 
and  gently.  To  be  helpful  to  each  other.  To  use  them- 
selves to  holy  thoughts  in  their  coming  in  and  going 
out.  To  examine  themselves  every  night.  To  give 
every  one  their  due.  To  obey  superiors,  both  ^iritual 
and  temporal."  Dr.  Homeck's  writings  include  the  fol- 
lowing :  Sermons  on  the  ffth  of  St,  Matthew,  with  The 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  Richard  (Kidder),  lord  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  (Ix)nd.  2d  ed.  1706,  2  vols.  8vo)  i—The 
crucified  Jesus,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament  of  ike 
hordes  Supper,  etc.  (London,  6th  edit  1716,  8vo) : — The 
great  Law  of  Consideration  (Lond.  11th  ed.  1729,  8vo): 
— The  happy  Ascetic,  or  the  best  Exercise  (on  1  Tim.  iv, 
7),  to  which  is  added  a  Letter  concerning  the  holy  Lives 
of  the  primitive  Christians  (Lond.  8d  ed.  enlarged,  1693, 
Svo)  I— The  Fire  of  the  Altar,  a  Preparation  for  the 
Lord's  Supper  (London,  18th  ed.  1718, 12mo)  >— Sermon 
on  Rom,  viii,  20  (Lond.  1677, 4to).— Darling,  Cydopcedia 
Bibliograph,  i,  1547;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biography,  vi,  166; 
Birch,  Life  of  Tillotson, 

Homejua  (Horney),  Konrad,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  in  Brunswick  Nov.  25, 1590.  He  stud- 
ied theology,  philosophy,  and  philology  at  Helmstddt, 
where  he  settled  in  1612.    Here  he  b^ame  professor  of 
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logic  and  etUcs  in  1619,  and  of  theology  in  1628.    He 

died  Sept.  26, 1649.     As  a  theologian,  especially  in  the 

Synergistic  controversy  (q.  v.))  he  was  disting^uishod  for 

Yus  modoation.     His  principal  works  are,  DisputcUiones 

edUca  (Ueknst.  1618;  7th  ed.  1666)  i—ExercUcUionea  et 

duputationes  logiotB  (1621) : — Disquiiitionea  metap^sicm 

{\&^:—In8titutumu  hgka  (1628) : — Compendium  dia- 

kdiea  sucdnctum  (1628 ;  12th  ed.  1666)  :^-Compendium 

iistoria  eccU*.  (1649)  • — Commentar  z.  Hehrder  und  den 

KatkoUsdun  Brief  en  (1654) :  —  Compendium  theologia 

(Bmnsw.  1655).  —  Herer,  UmveraaULexikon,  viii,  542 ; 

Hefzo^,  Retd-EneyUop.  vi,  265 ;  Gass,  Dogmenge$ch»  ii, 

147, 159, 210 ;  Kortz,  Ch.  HitL  ii,  201. 

Hornet  or  wasp  (H^^^  tsirah',  Exod.  xxiii,  28 ; 
Dent,  vii,  20;  Josh,  xxiv,  12;  Sept  (r^cia,  Vulg.  era- 
bro).    The  Heb.  term  appears  to  be  indicative  oftttng- 
iaff ;  and  the  ancient  versions  with  the  Rabbins  favor 
the  interpretatjpn  of  ^  hornet**  rather  than  ^  wa^,**  as 
appears  from  the  application  of  the  above  Greek  and 
Latin  words  (oomp.  Aristotle,  Hist,  Anim.  v,  19, 617 ;  ix, 
65,  66;  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xi,  24).    The  above  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs  refer  to  some  means  of  expul- 
sion of  the  Canaanites  before  the  Israelites.    Not  only 
were  bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palcstine,*but  frpm 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh,  xv,  83)  we  may  infer  that  hor- 
nets in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the  country : 
the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  in  the  Talmudical 
writers  (Lewysohn,  ZooL  §  405)  lead  to  the  same  con- 
duBion.     Gesienins,  however,  maintains  that  the  term  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  but  metaphorically,  as 
the  symbol  of  the  panic  with  which  God  would  inspire 
the  inhabitants,  adducing  the  expresrions  **  terror  of 
God"  (Gen.  xxxv,  6),  "mighty  destruction**  (Deut.  vii, 
23),  and  the  antithesis  of  the  angel  to  defend  them 
(Exod.  xxiii,  20,  etc.),  in  favor  of  this  interpretation 
(see  Thetaur.  Heb,  p.  1186).    Indeed,  the  following  ar- 
guments seem  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  metaphorical  sense : 
(1)  that  the  word  "hornet**  in  Exod.  xxiii,  28  is  parallel 
to  **  fear**  in  ver.  27 ;  (2)  that  similar  expressions  are  un- 
doubtedly used  metaphorically,  e.  g.  "  to  chase  )u  the 
bees  do**  (Deut.  i,  44;  Psa.  cxviu,  12) ;  (8)  that  a  simi- 
lar transfer  from  the  literal  to  the  metaphorical  sense 
may  be  instanced  in  the  classical  cBstrus,  originally  a 
''gad-fly,**  afterwards  terror  and  madness;  and,  lastly 
(4),  that  no  historical  notice  of  such  intervention  as  hor- 
nets occurs  in  the  Bible.    We  may  therefore  regard  it 
as  expressing  under  a  vivid  image  the  consternation 
with  which  Jehovah  would  inspire  the  enemies  of  the 
Isiadites,  as  declared  in  Deut  ii,  25 ;  Josh,  ii,  1 1.   Among 
the  modems,  Michaelis  has  defended  the  figurative  sense. 
In  addition  to  other  reasons  for  it,  he  doubts  whether 
the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  could  be  effected  by 
swarms  of  offiKtai,  and  proposes  to  derive  the  Hebrew 
frwn  a  root  signifying  "scourges,"  "pUgues,**  scuHca, 
piagm^  etc.  (SuppUrn,  ad  Lexie,  Hebr,  vi,  2154) ;  but  his 
reasons  are  ably  refuted  by  BosenmUller,  apud  Bochart 
(Hieroz,  Lips.  1796,  iii,  ch.  18,  p.  402,  etc).     In  favor  of 
the  poasiUlity  of  such  an  event,  it  is  observed  that  .£li- 
an  relates  that  the  Phaselitn  were  actually  driven  from 
their  locality  by  such  means  {^amjXirac  ^^  ff^ijKtg  k,  t, 
X-  Hist,  Amm.ui,  28),  and  Bochart  has  shown  that  these 
Pha8eUt«wereaPAum»c»d»jM>pJ^(utnip.p.412).   For 
a  paraUd  case  of  an  army  being  seriously  molested  by 
borneta,  see  Ammian.  MarceD.  xxiv,  8.    Even  Bosen- 
molkr  himself  adopts  the  figurative  sense  in  his  SchoUa 
on  Exod.  xxiii,  28 ;  but  on  Josh,  xxiv,  12  he  retracts 
that  opmion,  and  amply  refutes  it    His  reasonings 
and  refutations  have  been  adopted  by  numerous  writers 
(among  others,  see  Paxton*s  JlhutraHons  of  Scripture, 
i,  3(6,  etc,  Edlnb.  1819).    Michaelis's  doubt  of  the  ab- 
«fract  possibility  seems  very  unreasonable,  when  the  ine- 
■utible  power  of  bees  and  wasps,  etc,  attested  by  nu- 
oieioas  modem  occurrences,  and  the  thin  and  partial 
clothing  of  the  Canaanites,  are  considered.    It  is  ob- 
wrvable  that  the  event  is  represented  by  the  author  of 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  (xii,  8)  aa  a  merciful 


dispensation,  by  which  the  Almighty,  he  sa3rs,  "  spared 
as  men  the  old  inhabitants  of  his  holy  land,**  and  "gave 
them  place  for  repentance.**  If  tl^e  hornet,  considered 
as  a  flift  was  in  any  way  connected  with  their  idolatry', 
the  visitation  would  convey  a  practical  refutation  of 
their  error.    Ewald  {Getch,  d,  V,  Israel,  8d  ed.  Getting. 

1864-8,  ii,  116  sq.)  connects  the  word  (reading  H^*^^ 
i.  q.  n9K^2C)  with  Manetho*s  story  (Joaephus,  Apion, 
i,  26)  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  on 
account  of  a  disease.    See  Baalzebub. 

The  hornet  (  Vespa  crabro)  is  a  h3rmenopterous  insect 
with  six  1^^  and  four  wings.  It  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  common  wasp,  but  is  of  a  darker  color,  and 
much  larger.  It  is  exceedingly  fierce  and  voracious, 
especially  in  hot  climates,  but  even  in  Western  countries 
its  sting  is  frequently  dangerous.  Roberts  ob8er>'es  on 
Deut  vii,  20, "  The  sting  of  the  hornet  and  wa^  of  the 
East  is  much  more  poisonous  than  in  Europe,  and  the 
insect  is  larger  in  sise.  I  have  heard  of  several  who 
died  from  having  a  single  sting ;  and  not  many  days 
ago,  as  a  woman  was  going  to  a  well '  to  draw  water,*  a 
hornet  stung  her  in  the  cheek,  and  she  died  the  next 
day.  The  god  Siva  is  described  as  having  destroyed 
many  giants  by  hornets.**  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  hornet,  no  less  than  the  whole  species  of  wasps,  ren- 
ders an  essential  service  in  checking  the  multiplication 
of  flies  and  other  insects,  which  would  otherwise  become 
intolerable  to  man ;  and  that  in  regard  to  their  archi- 
tecture, and  especially  their  instincts  and  habits,  they  do 
not  yidd  to  their  more  popular  congener,  the  bee,  but 
even,  in  several  respects,  greatly  excel  it  The  homel, 
in  common  with  the  other  social  wasps,  displays  great 
ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  its  nest.  It  is  made  of 
a  coarse  gray  paper,  much  like  the  coarsest  '\rrapping- 
paper,  but  less  firm.  This  is  arranged  in  several  globose 
leaves,  one  over  the  other,  not  ui^e  the  outer  leaves 
of  a  cabbage,  the  base  of  which  is  attached  by  a  small 
footstalk  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is 
inclosed.  Within  this  protecting  case  the  combs  are 
built  in  parallel  rows  of  cells,  exactly  like  those  of  the 
bee,  but  made  of  paper,  and  ranged  horizontally  instead 
of  vertically,  and  in  single  series,  the  entrances  always 
being  downwards.  Each  story  is  connected  with  that 
above  it  by  a  number  of  pillars  of  the  common  paper, 
thick  and  massive  Tlicse  cells  do  not  contain  honey, 
but  merely  the  eggs,  and,  in  due  time,  the  young,  being 
in  fact  nursing  cradles.  The  paper  with  which  the  hor- 
net builds  is  formed  either  from  decayed  wood  or  the 
bark  of  trees,  the  fibres  of  which  it  abrades  by  means  of 
its  jaws,  and  kneads  into  a  paste  with  a  viscid  saliva. 
When  a  morsel  as  large  as  a  pea  is  prepared,  the  insect 
flies  to  the  nest  and  spreads  out  the  mass  in  a  thin  layer 
at  the  spot  where  it  is  required,  moulding  it  into  shape 
with  the  jaws  and  feet  It  is  soon  dry,  and  forms  real 
paper,  coarser  than  that  of  the  common  wasp.  (Kirby 
and  Spence,  Introduct,  to  Entomohgy,  8vo,  Lond.  1828,  i, 
273, 274 ;  Reaumur,  Histoire  des  Insectes,  vol.  vi,  Mem.  6, 
4to,  Par.  1784-42;  Wood,  Bible  Animals,  Lond.  1869,  p. 
614sq.).—Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaim.    See  Wasp. 

Horologion  (upoXoyiov,  literally  a  dial)  is  the  ti- 
tle of  one  of  the  "office-books**  of  the  orthodox  Eastern 
Church.  It  contains  the  daily  hours  of  prayer,  so  far 
as  respects  their  inmiovable  portions,  and  answers  in  a 
measure  to  the  Offidum  Hd)donMda  which  is  found  at 
the  opening  of  each  volume  of  the  breviary  otthe  East- 
era  Church.  But  it  generally  contains  also  other  for- 
mularies of  that  Church.  See  Neale,  Tntrod.  to  the  Hist, 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  ii,  848.    See  Hours. 

Horon.    SeeBicTH-HoitoN;  Horokaim. 

Horona'Xin  (Heb.  Chorona'yim,  tt^sHh,  two  cat' 
ems;  Sept  'Apiovulp,  and  'Qpwvatfi),  a  Moabitish  city 
near  Zoar,  Luhith,Nimrim,  etc,  on  a  declivity  along  the 
route  of  the  invading  Assyrians  (Isa.  xv,  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
3, 5, 34) ;  probably  the  same  called  Holon  ('j'feH,  perh. 
by  an  error  for  "ji^^h,  Horon,  which  would  appear  to  be 
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the  original  form  of  the  word  Horonaim ;  from  *^n,  a 
hoU)  in  Jer.  xlviu,  22  (Sept.  XfXi^v,  Yolg.  Helm),  The 
associated  names  only  afford  a  conjectural  locality  east 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  on  some  one 
of  the  great  roads  (1^^'^)  leading  down  from  the  plateau 
of  Moab  to  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  doubtless  the  Oro- 
na  (Qpuvai)  .of  Josephus  {Ant,  xiii,  15,  4;  xiv,  1,  4). 
Sanballat "  the  Horonite"  C^3'")h,  Neh.  ii,  10, 19;  xiii,28) 
was  probably  a  native  of  this  place,  and  not  (as  stated 
by  Schwarz,  Pcdettine^  p.  147)  of  Beth-horon,  which  was 
entirely  different 

Ho'ronite  [many  Hor'omte]  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
Ao-CAoroni', '^3"l*nn ;  Sept.  6  'ApwvtyOirpavfnyc*^"^* 
HoromU8)y  the  designation  of  Sanballat  (q.  v.),  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  works  of 
restoration  (Neh.  ii,  10, 19;  xiii,  28).  It  is  derived  by 
Gesenius  {Thea,  p.  459)  from  Horonaim,  the  Moabitish 
town,  but  by  FUrst  (^Hcmdwb^  from  Horon,  i  e.  Beth- 
horon. — Smith.  The  latter  supposition  agrees  with  the 
local  relations  of  Sanballat  towards  the  Samaritans,  but 
the  former  suits  better  his  heathenish  affinities,  as  weU 
as  the  simple  form  of  the  primitive. 

Horse,  D^D,  <u«,  ittoc,  of  frequent  occurrence ;  oth- 
er less  usual  or  proper  terms  and  epithets  are :  HD^D, 
tu$ah',  a  fiaarv,  rendered  ^company  of  horses,"  L  e.  caval- 
ry. Cant,  i,  9 ;  )!5")B,  parath',  a  horse  for  riding,  **  horse- 
man," of  frequent  occurrence ;  35*!?  o'  ^?"^>  re'keb  or 
rakab/  a  beast  of  burden,  also  a  chariot,  charioteer,  or 
chariot-horse,  especially  a  (eaniy  variously  rendered,  and 

of  frequent  occurrence;  *l*^afi<,  abbir'^  ^ttrong^  as  an 
epithet  of  the  horse,  only  in  Jeremiah,  as  viii,  16 ;  xlvii, 
3;  1, 11;  V53*^,  re'hesh^  a  horse  of  a  nobler  breed,  a 
courser,  rendered  **  dromedary"  in  1  Kings  iv,  8 ;  "  mule," 
Esth.  viii,  10, 14;  "swift  beast,"  Mic  i,  13;  "rja^?,  ram- 
mak%  a  mare,  rendered  "  dromedary,"  Esth.  viii,  10.  The 
origin  of  the  first  two  of  these  terms  is  not  satisfactorily 
made  out;  Pott  {Etym, Forach,  i,  60)  connects  them  re- 
spectively with  Susa  and  Pares,  or  Persia,  as  the  coun- 
tries whence  the  horse  was  derived;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  nu  was  also  employed  in  Egypt  for  a 
marey  showing  that  it  was  a  foreign  term  there,  if  not 
also  in  Palestine.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  sua  and  the  parash ;  the  former  were  horses 
for  driving  in  the  war-chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the  lat- 
ter were  for  riding,  and  parricularly  for  cavalry.  This 
distinction  is  not  observed  in  the  A.y.  from  the  circum- 
stance thatpdrash  also  signifies  horseman;  the  correct 
sense  is  essential  in  the  following  passages — 1  Kings  iv, 
26,  "forty-tiiousand  chariot-hoTBCB  and  twelve  thousand 
coro/ry-horses ;"  Ezek.  xxvii,  14,  *•  dri>'ing^horBe8  and 
riding-horses ;"  Joel  ii,  4, "  as  riding^horses,  so  shall  they 
run ;"  and  Isa.  xxi,  7, "  a  train  of  horses  in  couples." 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Biblical  notices  of 
the  horse  is  the  exdusive  application  of  it  to  warlike 
operations;  in  no  instance  b  that  useful  animal  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  locomotion  or  agri- 
culture, if  we  except  Isa.  xxvili,  28,  where  we  learn  that 
horses  (A,Y,  "horsemen")  were  employed  in  threshing, 
not,  however,  in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply 
driven  about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This  re- 
mark will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  historical 
passages  hereafter  quoted,  but  it  is  equally  striking  in 
the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix,  19-25,  apphes  solely  to 
the  war-horse ;  the  mane  streaming  in  the  breeze  (A.y. 
"  thunder")  which  " clothes *his  neck;"  his  lofty  bounds 
"as  a  grasshopper;"  his  hoofs  "digging  in  the  valley" 
with  excitement ;  his  terrible  snorting — are  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  his  ardor  for  the  strife.  The  following  is  a 
close  rendering  of  this  fine  description  of  the  war-horse : 

Canst  thon  give  to  the  horse  prowess? 

Canst  thon  clothe  his  neck  [with]  a  shuddering  [mane]  ? 

Canst  thon  make  bim  prance  like  the  locnst  ? 

"^e  grandeur  of  his  snorting  [is]  formidable. 


Ther  will  [eagerly]  paw  in  the  vall^, 
And  [each]  rejoice  in  vigor; 
He  will  go  forth  to  meet  [the]  weapon: 
He  will  langh  at  dread, 
Nor  will  he  cower. 
Nor  retreat  from  before  [the]  sword: 
Against  him  may  rattle  quiver, 
Flaming  lance  or  dart  [in  vain]. 
With  prancing  and  restlessness  he  will  a1)6ori>  [the] 

earth  [by  fleetness] : 
Nor  can  he  stand  stilt  when  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
[is  heard]: 
As  oft  [as  the]  trumpet  [sounds],  he  wUI  say,  *' Aha  r 
For  from  afar  he  can  eceut  [the  battle]. 
The  thunder  of  the  captains  and  shouting. 

So,  again,  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  to  an  im- 
mediate conquest  "  as  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots"  (Cant,  i,  9) ;  and  when  the  prophet  2^echariah 
wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of  perfect  peace,  he  represents 
the  horse,  no  more  mixing  in  the  fray  as  before  (ix,  10), 
but  bearing  on  his  bell  (which  was  intended  to  stxike 
terror  into  the  foe)  the  peaceable  inscription,  "  Holiness 
unto  the  Lord"  (xiv,  20).     Lastly,  the  characteristic  of 
the  horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his  utility,  but  his 
strength  (Psa.  xxxiii,  17;  cxlvii,  10),  as  shown  in  the 
special  application  of  the  term  aUnr  p'^SK),  L  e.  strong, 
as  an  equivalent  for  a  horse  (Jer.  viii,  16 ;  xlvii,  3 ;  1, 1 1). 
Hence  the  horse  becomes  the  symbol  of  war,  or  oC  a 
campaign  (Zech.  x,  3 ;  oomp.  Psa.  xlv,  5 ;  DeuU  xxxii, 
13 ;  Psa.  Ixvi,  12 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  14,  where  horsemanship  is 
made  t3rpical  of  conquest),  especially  of  speedy  con<^est 
(Jer.  iv,  13),  or  rapid  execution  of  any  purpose  (Rev.  vi). 
The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastonl 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the  hone, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan 
they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which  only  admitted  of  the 
use  of  chariots  in  certain  localities  (Jadg.  i,  19),  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  in  DeuL  xvii, 
16,  which  would  be  held  to  apply  at  all  periods.    Ac- 
cordingly they  hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh,  xi,  6,  9).     David  first  established  a  force  of  cav- 
alry and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii,  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and,  as  we 
may  infer,  all  the  horses;  for  the  rendering  "houghed 
all  the  chariot-^rtff"  is  manifestly  incorrect.     Shortly 
after  this  Absalom  was  possessed  of  some  (2  Sam.  xv,  1). 
But  the  great  supply  of  horses  was  subsequently  effectCMl 
by  Solomon  through  his  connection  with  Egypt ;  he  is 
reported  to  have  had  "40,000  staUs  of  horses  for  his 
chariots,  and  12,000  cavahry-horses"  (1  ELings  iv,  26), 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mention- 
ed parenthetically  to  account  for  the  great  security  of 
life  and  property  noticed  in  the  preceding  verse.    There 
is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  of  these  numbers;  for 
the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in  1  Kings  x,  26;  2 
Chron.  i,  14,  as  1400,  and  consequently,  if  we  allow  threA 
horses  for  each  chariot,  two  in  use  and  <me  as  a  reserve^ 
as  was  usual  in  some  countries  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  vi,  1,  § 
27),  the  number  required  would  be  4200,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  4000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading. 
Solomon  also  established  a  very  active  trade  in  horses, 
which  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt,  and  resdki 
at  a  profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived  between  Palestine 
and  the  Euphrates.    The  passage  in  which  this  com- 
merce is  described  (1  Kings  x,  ^  29)  is  unfortunately 
obscure ;  the  tenor  of  verse  28  seems  to  be  that  there 
was  a  regularly  established  traffic,  the  Egyptians  bring- 
ing the  horses  to  a  mart  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
handing  them  over  to  the  Hebrew  dealers  at  a  fixed 
tariff.    The  price  of  a  horse  was  fixed  at  150  shekels  of 
silver,  and  that  of  a  chariot  at  600;  in  the  latter  we 
must  include  the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  war-chariot 
was  of  no  great  value),  and  conceive,  as  before,  that 
three  horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving  the  value 
of  the  chariot  itself  at  150  shekels.    In  addition  to  this 
source  of  supply,  SotooMm  received  horses  by  way  of 
tribute  (1  Kings  x,  25).    He  bought  chariots  and  teams 
of  horses  in  Egypt  (1  Kings  x,  28),  and  probably  in  Ar- 
menia, "  in  all  lands,"  and  had  them  brought  into  his 
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dnmnions  in  strings,  in  the  same  manner  as  horses  are 
still  oondncted  to  and  from  fairs :  for  this  interpretation, 
as  oSeied  by  professor  Paxton,  appears  to  convey  the 
Ditiuil  and  true  meaning  of  the  text ;  and  not  *^  strings 
of  linen  yam,'*  which  here  seem  to  be  oat  of  place  (2 
Chron.  i,  16,  17 ;  ix,  25,  28).  The  cavalry  force  was 
mibtaiiied  by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  frequent  no- 
tices occur  both  of  riding-horses  and  chariots  (2  Kings 
ix,21,  33;  xi,  16),  and  particularly  of  war-chariots  (1 
Kings  xxii,  4 ;  2  Kings  iii,  7 ;  Isa.  ii,  7).  The  force 
seems  to  have  lailed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xriii,  23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously  in  laraiel  under 
Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xiii,  7).  Josiah  took  away  the 
hones  which  the  kings  of  Judah,  his  predecessors,  had 
consecrated  to  the  sun  (2  Kings  xxiii,  11).  See  Sun. 
The  Domber  of  horses  belonging  to  the  Jews  on  their 
retom  from  Babylon  is  steted  at  736  (Neh.  vii,  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  the  use  of  the 
hooe  was  much  lyore  frequent.  It  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it  is  not  represented 
on  the  monuments  before  the  18th  dynasty  (Wilkinson, 
i,886^  abridgnou).  Yet  these  animals  are  not  mentioned 
tntong  the  presents  which  Abraham  received  from  Pha- 
noh  (Gen.  xii,  16),  and  occur  first  in  Scripture  among 
the  valuables  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  Joseph  in  ex- 
change for  grain  (Gen.  xlvii,  17).  They  were  still  suf- 
ficiently important  to  be  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
faseni  procession  which  accompanied  the  body  of  Ja- 
cob to  his  sepulchre  in  Canaan  (Gen.  i,  9).  At  the 
pedod  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  abundant  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  iz,  3;  xiv,  9,  23;  Dent,  xvii,  17),  and  subse- 
qoendy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were  able  to 
wpply  the  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The  TjTians  pur- 
chtted  these  animals  from  Solomon,  and  in  the  time  of 
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Ezefcid  imported  laorses  themselves  from  Togarmah  or 
Annenia  (Ezek.  xxvii,  14).  The  Jewish  kings  sought 
the  asHstance  of  tlie  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians 
ifrthis respect  (Isa. zxxi,  1;  xxxvi,  8;  Ezek.  xvii,  16). 
The  Cnaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx,  1 ; 
Jadi.xi,4;  Judg. iv, 8 ;  v,  22, 28),  and  likewise  the  Syr- 
aai(2SanLviii,4;  1  Kings  xx,l;  2  Kings  vi,  14 ;  vii, 
~;  10)— notices  which  are  confirmed  by  the  pictorial 
Rpnaeotations  on  £g3rptian  monuments  (Wilkinson, 


i,  893, 897,  401),  and  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  re- 
lating to  Sjrrian  expeditions.  But  the  cavalry  of  the 
Assyrians  themselves  and  other  Eastern  nations  was  re- 
garded as  most  formidable ;  the  horses  themselves  were 
highly  bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  still  testify,  and 
fuUy  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Habakkuk 
(i,  8),  *'  swifter  than  leopards,  and  more  Qerce  than  the 
evening  wolves ;"  their  riders  ^  clothed  in  blue,  captains 
and  rulers,  all  of  them  desirable  young  men"  (Ezek. 
xxiii,  6),  armed  with  "  the  bright  sword  and  glittering 
speeu^  (Nah.  iii,  3),  made  a  deep  impression  on  the. 
Jews,  who,  plainly  clad,  went  on  foot ;  as  also  did  their 
regular  array  as  they  proceeded  in  couples,  contrasting 
with  the  disorderly  troops  of  asses  and  camels  which 
followed  with  the  baggage  (Isa.  xxi,  7,  rekeb  in  this 
passage  signifying  rather  a  train  than  a  sifigle  chariot). 
The  number  employed  by  the  Eastern  potentates  was 
very  great,  Holofemes  possessing  not  less  than  12,000 
(Judith  ii,  15).  At  a  later  period  we  have  frequent 
notices  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Greco-Syrian  monarchs  (1 
Mace  i,  18 ;  iii,  39,  etc). 


▲ndent  Assyrian  Horse. 


Ancient  Persian  Horse. 

The  above  notices  of  the  use  of  the  horse  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  derives  abundant  illustration  from  their 
monuments.  In  the  sculptured  battle-scenes,  which  are 
believed  to  represent  victories  of  Sesostris,  or  of  Thoth- 
mes  II  and  III,  over  nations  of  Central  Am,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy's  armies,  as  weU  as  the  foreign 
allies  of  Egypt,  were  abundantly  supplied  with  horses, 
both  for  chariots  and  for  riders ;  and  in  triumphal  pro- 
cessions they  are  shown  as  presents  or  tribute — ^proving 
that  they  were  portions  of  the  national  wealth  of  con- 
quered states  suflBciently  valuable  to  be  prized  in  Egypt 
That  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  equally  well 
supplied  with  this  valuable  animal  is  likewise  attested 
by  the  martial  scenes  depicted  on  the  sculptures  discov- 
ered among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  the  vicinity. 
They  are  represented  in  almost  every  variety  of  posi- 
tion and  employment,  such  as  the  chase,  and  for  other 
purposes  of  pleasure;  but  chiefly  in  war,  for  which  the 
As^rrians  used  them  both  with  the  saddle  and  in  the 
chariot.  According  to  Mr.  Layard  {Nmeveh^  1st  series, 
i,  275  sq.),  the  horses  of  the  Assyrians  were  weU  formed 
and  of  noble  blood,  as  appears  firom  the  fig- 
ures no  doubt  faithfully  copied  on  the  sculp- 
tures. Cavalry  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  Assyrian  army.  The  hflpemen  carried 
the  bow  and  spear,  ^d  wore  coats  of  mail, 
high  greaves,  and  the  pointed  helmet.  Their 
horses  also  were  covered,  and  even,  it  would 
seem,  with  a  kind  of  leather  armor,  fh>m  the 
head  to  the  tail,  to  protect  them  from  the 
arrows  of  the  enemy.  It  consisted  of  sev- 
eral pieces  fiistened  together  by  buttons  or 
loops.  Over  it  was  thrown  an  ornamented 
saddle-cloth,  or  a  leopard's  skin,  upon  which 
the  rider  sat.  Under  the  head  of  the  horse 
was  hung  a  bell  (comp.  Zech.  xiv,  20)  or  a 
tassel.  The  reins  appear  to  have  been  tight- 
ened round  the  neck  of  the  horse  by  a  hid- 
ing button,  and  then  dropped  as  the  war- 


Ipflunbool.) 
lioi  Ku  engaged  in  fight.    Between  the  hone'*  eui 
trai  an  uched  cte«t,  and  (he  dJITerent  parts  of  the  bar- 
DGM  were  richly  embroidered,  and  omamented  with  m- 
tetta  (Layaid's  A'in.  Sd  ter.  p.  450).  See  Horseua^. 
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With  regard  to  the  trainings  i 
hone  amcHiK  the  Ilebiewa  and  adjoining  iiationa,  we 
have  little  information ;  the  bridle  (rem)  wai  placed 
over  the  hone'g  dok  (laa.  x]u,28),iuid  a  bit  or  curb 
(aitirg)  ia  aleo  noticed  (2  Kings  six,  28 ;  Psa.  xzxii,  9 ; 
Ptov.x3tvi,8;  lu.  xxxvij,S9;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incor- 
rectly given  "bridle,"  with  the  exception  of  Fuuixxii). 
The  bamcas  of  the  Anyiian  bones  was  profiiaely  deco- 
rated, the  biU  being  gilt  (I  Ewlr.  iii,  6),  and  the  bridles 
adorned  with  taaaela;  on  the  neck  was  a  collar  tenoina-- 
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Ung  in  a  bell,  U  described  by  Zechariah  (xiv,  20>.     Sad-       i 
dlea  were  not  used  until  a  Ute  period ;  only  one  i)  rep- 
raented  on  the  Anyrian  ■culptures  (Layard,  ii,  SiSl), 
The  hoisn  wee*  not  shod,  and  therefore  hoofs  as  taanl 
'as  flint"  (Isa.  v,  ZH)  were  regarded  a*  a  Kreat  maiL 
The  chariot-hones  were  covered  with  embroidered  trap- 
pings— the  "  predoua  dothes"  manufacluied  at  Dedaa 
(Eiek.  xxvii,  90):  theae  were  faalened  by  stra{a  and 
buckles,  and  to  this  perhaps  tefermce  is  inade  in  Pror. 
XXX,  81.  in  the  term  caretr, "  one  girded  about  the  loins' 
(A.V."greyhound").     Thns  adorned, Mordecai  rode  in 
«UtethraughtheBtreet8afShusban(Estb.vi,9).    While 
horsea  were  more  particularly  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sions as  being  aignlAcant  of  victory  (Rev,  vi,  2 ;  xii,  11, 
14).     Iloises  snd  chaiiols  were  used  also  in  idoletrona 
procenioRs,  as  noticed  in  regard  (o  the  eun  (!  Kingi 
xxiii,  II).     As  to  kinda  of  bsmea,  elc^  by  mesna  of 
which  the  services  of  (he  hone  were  anciently  made 
available  by  other  nations,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that 
the  riding  bridle  was  loo|;  a  mere  slip-knot,  passed  round 
the  under  jaw  into  the  mouth,  thus  furnishing  tmly  one 
r«n;  and  that  a  rod  was  commoidy  added  to  guide  the 
animalwich  mora  facility.    The  bridle, however, and  the 
reins  of  chariot-hones  were,at  a  very  early  aj^  exceed- 
ingly perfect,  as  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Etruiia,  and 
Greece  amply  prove.     Saddles  were  not  used,  the  rider 
Bitting  on  the  bare  back,  or  using  a  clolh  or  mat  girded 
on  Ibe  animal.    The  Romans,  no  doubt  copying  the  Per- 
sian CatapbractK,  fttat  used  pad  aad- 
dles,  and  from  the  northern  nstions 
adapted  stimuli  or  spore.     Stirmiis 
were  unknown.  Avicenna  first  men- 
tions the  riiiab,  or  Arabian  sllrmp, 
perhaps  the  most  ancient ;  although 
in  the  tumuli  of  Central  Aria,  Tab  tar 
hone  skeletons,  bridles,  and  stimip 
saddles  have  been  found  along  with 
idols,  which  proves  the  tombs  to  be 
mora  ancient  than  the  introduction 
of  Islam.    With  regard  to  horse- 
shoeing, bishop  Lowth  and  Bncy 
Claik  were  mistaken  in  believing 
that  the  Homan  horse  or  mule  shoe 
was  fastened  on  without  nails  driven 
through  the  homy  part  of  the  hoof, 
,  asatprescnt.  A  contrary  concluaiaa 
Horve.  may  he  inferred  Irom  aevcral  pas- 

sages in  the  poets ;  and  the  Ggnre  at 
a  horse  in  the  Pompeii  battle  mosaic,  shod  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  the  practice,  leaves  little  doubt  on  the 
questioiL  The  principal  use  of  horses  andently  traa  for 
the  chariot,  especislly  in  war;  to  this  they  were  attached 
by  means  of  a  pole  and  yoke  like  oxen,  a  fffactice  which 
continued  down  to  (he  times  of  the  BoiDam.  (|See 
fiiMe  Jnunolr,  p.248Bq.)    SceCHARiOT;  Bridle, 

It  appears  (hat  the  horae  was  derived  ftom  Iligh 
Asia,  and  was  not  indigenous  in  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Egj-pt 
(Jardine's  NatuTtdafi  Library,  voL  xii),  where  his  con- 
genen  the  lebre,  qnagga,  and  an  are  still  found  in 
primitive  freedom,  although  the  horse  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — free,  it  is  true,  but  only  as  a  wild  de- 
scendant of  a  once  domesticated  slock.  (See  Schlieben, 
DU  P/erAi  dn  AUtrlhumi,  Neuwied.  1S67;  Abd  el- 
Kader,  Uoriti  of  the  Dtttrl,  trans,  by  Daumas,  London, 
1863.)  AUthegreatoriKinalvarieticsoiraceBofhorsca  . 
were  then  known  in  Western  Aria,  and  the  Hebrew  ■ 
pit^hets  Ihemselvea-have  not  unfrequently  diattnguish- 
ed  (he  nations  they  had  in  view  by  means  of  the  prr- 
dominant  colon  of  their  hoiftcs,  and  (hat  more  correctly 
than  commentaton  have  siumised.  Taking  Bochatt'a 
aRilicalion  {Ilieroz.  i,  BI  sq.)  of  the  Hebrew  names,  (he 
bay  race,  Diltt,  adorn,  emphalicallv  belonged  to  Egjpt 
and  Arabia  Felix ;  the  tcAile,  D^ibs,  Ubomm,  (o  (he  re- 
gions above  (he  Euxine  Sea,  Aua  Minor,  and  nor(heni 
High  Aaiai  the  dm,  or  cream-colofed,  0^)>*liD,  Krui- 
tba,  to  the  Hedes ;  the  qioUed  pitbdd,  m  akewbald, 
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^^■121,  haruddimj  to  the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians, 
and  later  Tahtazs;  and  the  blacky  D^'^ini^,  shachorimj 
to  the  Romans ;  but  the  chestnut,  Vi^K,  amotz,  does  not 
bekiqg  to  any  known  historical  race  (Zech«  i,  8 ;  vi,  2). 
See  Ass ;  Mule  ;  Dromkdary.  Bay  or  red  horses  oc- 
cur moet  firequendy  on  Egyptian  painted  monuments, 
this  being  the  primitive  ooknr  of  the  Arabian  stock,  but 
white  hMses  are  also  common,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
black — ^the  last  probably  only  to  relieve  the  paler  color 
of  the  one  beside  it  in  the  picture.  There  is  also,  we 
understand,  an  instance  of  a  spotted  pair,  tending  to 
show  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  originally  supplied 
with  hones  from  foreign  sources  and  distinct  regions,  as, 
indeed,  the  tribute  pictures  further  attest.  The  spotted, 
if  not  real,  but  painted  horses,  indicate  the  antiquity  of 
a  practice  still  in  vogue ;  for  staining  the  hair  of  riding 
■nimah  with  spots  of  various  colors,  and  dyeing  their 
Embs  and  tails  crimson,  is  a  practice  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  East.  These  colors  are  typical,  in  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  of  various  qualities,  e.  g.  the  white 
of  victory,  the  black  of  defeat  and  calamity,  the  red  of 
bioodahed,  etc  (compare  Rev.  vi). — Kitto;  Smith.    See 

COUML 

HoTse-Qate  (D*^C^d}l  ^?U,  sAa'ar  has-^tmm% 
Gate  of  ike  honet;  Sept.  irvikri  7wirwv  or  In-irf  u>v,Yulg. 
pmria  egnortun),  a  gate  in  the  first  or  old  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  leading  from  Zlon  to 
the  Temple  (Neb.  iii,  28 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  40),  perhaps  so  call- 
ed as  being  that  by  which  the  **  horses  of  the  sun"  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  11)  were  led  by  the  idolaters  into  the  sa^- 
end  indosure  (2  Chron. xxiii,  15 ;  comp.2  Kings  xi,  16). 
(See  Strong's  Harmomf  of  the  Gospels,  Append,  i,  p.  14.) 
Barday,  however,  thinks  of  a  position  near  the  Hippo> 
drome  (which,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  later  edifice),  at 
the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Temple  wall  (Citif  of  the  Great 
Kisff,  p.  152).    See  Jerus^vlem. 

Horse-leeoll  (f^t?^^^,  cdukah';  Sept  v  pSiWa, 
Vulg.  tanguisuga,  A.  V.  some  eds.  as  two  words,  ^  horse 
leeeh^  occurs  once  only,  viz.  Prov.  xxx,  15, "  The  horse- 
leedi  hath  two  daughters,  crying,  Give,  give.**  Although 
the  Hebrew  word  is  trandated  kech  in  nearly  all  the 
reniotts,  there  has  been  much  dispute  whether  that  b 
its  premier  meaning.    Against  the  received  translation,  it 
has  been  urged  that,  upon  an  examination  of  the  con- 
text in  which  it  occurs,  the  introduction  of  the  leech 
teems  strange;  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  its  **  two  daughters,"  or  three,  as  the  Septu- 
agint,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  assign  to  it ;  and  that, 
iaitead  of  the  incessant  craving  apparently  attributed 
to  it,  the  leech  drops  off  when  fiUed.    In  oider  to  evade 
these  difficulties,  it  has  been  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
eoBoect  the  passage  either  with  the  preceding  or  subse- 
quent verse.    It  has  abo  been  attempted  to  give  a  dif- 
faent  sense  to  the  Hebrew  word.    But  as  it  occurs  no- 
where besides  in  Scripture,  and  as  the  root  from  which 
it  woold  seem  to  be  derived  is  never  used  as  a  verb,  no 
SBBstance  can  be  obtained  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves in  tliis  investigation.    Recourse  is  therefore  had 
to  the  Arabic    The  following  is  the  line  of  criticism 
punned  by  the  learned  Bochart  (Ilierozoicon,  ed.  Rosen- 
moller,  iii,  785,  etc).    The  Arabic  word  for  leech  is  oUl- 
tah,  which  is  derived  firom  a  verb  signifying  to  hang  or 
to  adhere  to.    But  the  Hebrew  wo^  alukah,  he  would 
derive  from  another  Arabic  root,  (duk,  which  means 
**iiite,  heavy  misfortune,  or  impending  calamity;**  and 
ItCDoe  he  infers  that  aJbtkah  properly  means  destiny,  and 
puticularly  the  necessity  of  dying  which  attaches  to  ev- 
cTf  man  by  the  decree  of  God.    He  urges  that  it  is  not 
■'^nige  that  offspring  should  be  ascribed  to  this  divine 
^Ppoiotnient,  since,  in  Prov.  xxvii,  1,  oflbpring  b  attrib- 
uted to  time,  a  dtiy — "Thou  knowest  not  what  a  day 
rosy  hrhyforihJ*    Now  the  Hebrews  call  events  **  the 
dnUreo  of  time."     We  also  speak  of  '*  the  womb  of 
tme,"   He  cites  Prov.  xxvii,  20,  as  a  parallel  passage : 
"Hen  (t&eol)  and  the  grave  are  never  full."    Hence  he 


supposes  that  sheol  and  the  grave  are  the  two  daughters 
of  Alukah  or  Destiny;  each  cries  "give"  at  the  same 
moment— the  former  asks  for  the  soul,  and  the  latter  for 
the  body  of  man  in  death ;  both  are  insatiable,  for  both 
involve  all  mankind  in  one  common  ruin.  He  further 
thinks  that  both  these  are  called  daughters,  because 
each  of  the  words  b  of  the  feminine,  or,  at  most,  of  the 
common  gender;  and  in  the  16th  verse,  the  grave  («Ae- 
o/)  b  specified  as  one  of  the  "  things  that  are  never  sat- 
isfied." In  further  confirmation  of  thb  view,  Bochart 
cites  rabbinical  writers,  who  state  that  by  the  word 
cdukah,  which  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,  they  understand  destiny  to  be  signified;  and 
also  remark  that  it  has  two  daughters — Eden  and  Ge- 
henna, Paradise  and  Hell — the  forma  of  whom  never 
has  enough  of  the  sonb  of  the  righteous,  the  btter  of 
the  Boub  of  the  wicked.  (See  also  Alb.  Schultcns,  Com-* 
ment,  ad  loc). 

In  behalf  of  the  received  translation,  it  b  urged  that  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  all  the  ancient  trandators  should 
have  confounded  alukah  with  alakah  ;  that  it  b  pecul- 
iarly unlikely  that  thb  should  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Septuagint  translator  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  be- 
cause it  b  believed  that  **  thb  ranks  next  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  for  ability  and  fidelity  of  exe- 
cution ;"  and  that  the  author  of  it  must  have  been  well 
skilled  in  the  two  languages  (Home's  Introduction,  ii,48, 
ed.  1828).  It  b  further  pleaded  that  the  application  of 
Arabic  analogies  to  Hebrew  words  b  not  decisive;  and 
finally,  that  the  theory  proposed  by  Bochart  b  not  es- 
sential to  the  elucidation  of  the  passage.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verse  the  writer  (not  Solomon — see  ver.  1)  speaks 
of  **a  generation,  whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  their 
jaw-teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the 
earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men ;"  and  then,  after 
the  abrupt  and  picturesque  style  of  the  East,  especially 
in  their  proverbs,  which  b  nowhere  more  viWdly  exem- 
plified than  in  thb  whole  chapter,  the  leech  b  intro- 
duced as  an  illustration  of  the  covetousness  of  such  per- 
sons, and  of  the  two  distingubhing  vices  of  which  it  b 
the  parent,  avarice  and  cruelty.  May  not  also  the  *'  two 
daughters  of  the  leech,  crying.  Give,  give,"  be  a  figura- 
tive description  of  the  two  lips  of  the  creature  (for  these 
it  has,  and  perfectly  formed),  which  are  a  part  of  its 
very  complicated  mouth  ?  It  certainly  b  agreeable  to 
the  Hebrew  style  to  call  the  offspring  of  inanimate 
things  daughters,  for  so  branches  are  called  daughtera 
of  trees  (Gen.  xlix,  22,  margin).  A  similar  use  of  the 
word  b  found  in  Ecdes.  xii,4,  "All  the  daughters  of  mu- 
sic shall  be  brought  low,"  meaning  the  lips,  front  teeth, 
and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  It  b  well  remarked  by 
Prof.  Paxton  that  "  this  figurative  application  of  the 
entire  genus  b  sufilcient  to  justify  the  interpretation. 
The  leech,  as  a  symbol  in  use  among  rulers  of  every 
class  and  in  all  ages,  for  avarice,  rapine,  plunder,  rapaci- 
ty, and  even  assiduity,  b  too  well  known  to  need  illus- 
tration" (see  PUutus,  Epidic  art  2;  Cicero,  ad  Attic,; 
Horace,  A  rs.  Poet,  476 ;  Theocritus,  Pharmaceut, ;  etc.). 
In  confinnation  of  this  view.  Prof.  Stuart  remarks  {Cont- 
menL  ad  loc), "  The  Arabians  have  the  same  word,  and 
in  the  Camus,  their  standard  dictionaiy,  it  b  defined  by 
another  Arabic  word,  viz.  Ghoul  Thb  latter  the  Ca- 
mCts  again  defines  as  meaning,  (1)  Calamity,  (2)  Forest- 
devil,  (8)  A  dcsmon  man-bating  and  insatiable.  The  Ara- 
bians, down  to  the  present  houi^  maintain  that  it  b  of- 
ten met  with  in  the  forests  of  Arabia,  and  they  stand 
in  great  terror  of  it  when  entering  a  thick  woods.  (See 
Lane*s  Modem  Egyptians,  i,  844.)  The  Syrians  had  a 
like  superstition,  but,  like  the  Hebrews,  they  more  gen- 
erally named  the  sprite  Ulith.  In  Isa.  xxxiv,  14,  thb 
last  word  occura  (Auth.  Version  screech-owl),  and  it  b 
amply  and  finely  illustrated  by  Gesenius  (Comment,  ad 
loc).  In  like  manner,  Western  superstition  b  full  of 
spokes,  hobgoblins,  elves,  imps,  and  vampires ;  all,  espe- 
cially the  If^  of  which,  are  essentially  insatiable,  blood- 
sucking n)ectre8."  (See  abo  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  Hd>,  pt 
1038.)— lutto.    See  Spbctbe. 
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"niere  ii,  then,  little  doubt  thu  aluia, 
■peciea  at  leech,  or,  nuher,  is  the  generic  term  Tor  any 
blaod-sucking  innelid,  audi  u  Uirudo  (tho  medicinal 
le«h),  ttamepii  (Che  himie-leech),  Z,uHafu,  Trocketia, 
■nd  Auloiloiiia,  it  all  these  geoen  ue  round  in  the 
muahra  ind  pools  of  the  Bible-Und&  The  leech  or 
blood'Hcker  belongs  to  th«  genus  tema,  order  intBIfi- 
aala,  Linn.  It  is  vtripaioni,  brings  Torth  only  dm  oIT- 
spriiig  at  ■  time,  and  Uie  genua  contaios  many  apedes. 
"  The  AorK^eech"  is  properly  s  rpeaa  of  leech  discard- 
ed for  medical  parpoaes  on  account  of  the  coaraenetn  of 
its  bile.  There  is  do  ground  Tor  the  JiMindion  o/tpe- 
da  made  in  the  English  Dible.  The  valuable  use  or 
the  leech  (//inuia)  in  medicine,  though  undoubtedly 
known  to  Pliny  and  the  later  Roman  writers,  was  in  idl 
|flr»bsbility  unknown  to  the  ancient  Orientals  \  still  they 
W«re  doubtlea  acquainted  with  the  Tact  that  Icechea  of 
the  above-named  genus  would  attach  themselves  to  the 
akin  oT  penons  going  baieroot  in  punda;  and  they  alao 
were  probabty  cogniiant  of  the  pnpcniuty  horse-leeches 
iBamopit)  luve  oT  entering  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of 
cattle,  ai  they  drink  from  the  waters  froquented  by 
peata,  which  are  common  enough  in  Palatine  and  Syria. 
Thenae  wbicb,fnmiila  thirstrorblood.wemake  '  ' 
leech,  beinj;  unknown  tc  the  ancient  Orientals,  ai 
unknown  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  it  is  there 
spoken  of  with  feelings  of  honor  and  aversion,  particu- 
larly aa  it  causes  the  destruction  of  valuable  animsla  by 
fastening  under  their  tongoea  when  they  come  to  drink. 
The  lake  called  Biiket  er-Ram,  the  ancient  Phiala, 
•bout  three  hours  from  Banias,  ia  said  to  be  so  crowded 
with  leeches  that  a  man  can  gather  6000  or  even  8000 
in  a  day,  while  the  fountain  at  Banias  ia  not  infested 
Vyawn^Ieech.— Kitto;  Smith;  Qastov. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  leech  ia  enabled  to 
gratify  it«  greedy  thiiat  for  blood  ia  highly  curious. 
The  thmat  is  spacious, 
and  capable   of  being 
^  everted  to  a  grest  de- 
I  gree.   The  front  border 
Y  ^the  mouth  is  enlarged 
I   ao  aa  ta  form  a  son  of 
I  upper  lip,  and  this  com- 
\   bincswiththe  wrinkled 
^  Axiacular  margin  of  the 
*    lower  and  lateral  por- 
:  of  the  Leech.  ^^^    yff.  Qj,y  g^g„  ^^ 
down  the  ventral  mar- 
gin of  the  Bucker,  eiposing  the  whole  thmat.     Then, 
the  edges  being  fiJded  hack,  we  see  implanted  in  the 
walla  on  the  dorsal  regions  of  the  cavity  three  white 
eminences  oT  a  cartilaginous  texture,  which  rise  to  a 
sharp  crescenlic  edge ;  they  form  a  triangular,  or,  rath- 
er, a  tiiradiate  %uTe,  and  by  a  peculiar  aaw-lihe  tnolion 
•o  abrwle  the  aorface  sa  to  caoae  a  flow  of  Mood,  which 
is  greatly  anisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  edges  farm- 
ing a  vacuum  like  a  cupping-glais_Fairbaim,  a.  v. 

HorBSman  (properly  and  aaually  ti^f  V?^  ba'ai 
parath;  maHer  of  a  iorw).  Our  traiulation  would 
make  it  appeal  llut  a  ftirce  of  cavalry  accompanied 
Pharaoh  in  his  pnisuit— "  his  horsemen"  (Eiod.  jdv,  9. 


etc).    It  is,  how 


afactnt 


larkahic,  that 

In  the  copiods  delineations  of  battle-scenes  which  occur 
in  the  monuments,  and  which  must  have  been  coeval 
with  these  events,  in  which,  moreover,  everything  that 
could  tend  to  aggrandize  the  power  or  flatter  the  pride 
of  Egypt  would  be  introduced,  there  never  occurs  any 
lepresentUioD  of  Egyptian  cavalry.  The  armies  are 
always  composed  of  troops  of  infantry  armed  with  the 
bow  and  spear,  and  of  ranks  of  chariots  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Both  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  attribute  caval- 
ry to  the  early  Pharaohs ;  and  some  eminent  antiqua- 
rians, aa  Sir  Uardiner  Wilkinson,  endeavor  to  account 
ibr  the  absence  of  such  a  force  in  the  pictorial  represen- 
tatkina  coniisteatly  with  it*  exiMence.    But  profemoi  i 
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Hcngatentierg  haa  maiotaiiied,  and  not  witboot  iMBe 

degree  of  probability,  that  the  word  "  ho^Bcmen'*  of  the 
above  paasage  should  rather  he  rendered  "chariot- 
riders."  We  quote  his  words:  "It  ia  acootdioKlT  co- 
tain  that  the  cavalry,  in  the  more  ancient  period  c^  the 
Pharaohi^  was  but  little  relied  on.  The  question  Dow- 
is,  what  relation  the  dedaiationa  of  the  paasage  befere 
ua  bear  to  this  romlu  Were  the  common  view,  mcconl- 
ing  to  which  riding  on  horta  is  superadded  with  equal 
prominence  to  the  chariot  of  war,  in  our  paaaage,  tlw 
right  one,  there  might  ai ' 
the  credibility  of  the  narr 
examination  ahowa  that  the  author  does  d 
Egyptian  cavalry  at  all;  that,  according  to  him,  the 
Egj-pttan  army  ia  composed  only  of  chariots  of  war,  utd 


The  Son  of  king  Hameua  wlih  hia  Chariuteer.     (WUklD' 

that  ho  therefore  agrees  in  a  wonderful  manner  with 
the  native  Egyptian  monuments.  And  this  ■greement 
ia  the  more  minute,  aince  the  second  division  of  the 
army  represented  upon  them,  the  infantry,  could  notf  in 
the  circumstaoca  of  our  narrative,  take  part  in  the  par- 
suit.  The  flrM  and  principal  passage  cooceminf;  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Egypdan  army  which  panoed 
the  Israelites  is  thai  in  Exod.  ziv,  C,  7 :  'Aikd  he  »«-a. 
ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his  people  with  him ;  and 
he  took  ui  hundred  choaen  chariota,  and  all  the  tjbar- 
iois  of  Egypt,  and  cftarioiHoomo™  upon  all  of  than.' 
Here  Phuaoh's  preparation  for  war  ia  fully  descriticd. 
It  consists,  lirst,  of  chariots,  and,  secondly,  or  chariot- 
warriors.  Cavalry  are  no  more  mentioned  than  infan- 
Iry.  This  passage,  which  ia  so  plain,  explaina  the  sec- 
ond one  (ver.  9),  where  the  arrival  of  this  same  mijay  in 
sight  of  the  Israehles  is  pl«nly  and  graphically  de- 
scribed, in  order  to  pUce  distinctly  before  the  reader 
the  imprcsaion  which  the  view  made  upon  the  Inael- 
ites:  'And  the  Egj-ptians  followed  them  and  overtook 
them,  where  they  were  encamped  by  the  aea,  aQ  the 
clutriot-iuyria  o(  Fharaoh,  and  hia  Hdm,  and  his  hoec* " 
(,Fi/!ipt  and  3Iotet,  ch.  iv)^Fairhaira,  s.  v.     See  CoAu- 


lay  remark  that,  although 

e  Egyptian  warriors  uaoally  rode  two  in  a  chariot 
...Iv,  yet  it  appeara,  from  the  use  of  the  peculiar  term 
tJ^SD,  thalUh'  (lit.  third,  A.V.  "captain"),  api^cd  to 


at  Assyrian  Hanenum,  isadj  to 


B  ikalreyed  in  ths  Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xt,  4), 
laa  to  otner  officcra  (2  Stun,  uiii,  8,  etc),  that  Dcca- 
Rally  U  least  (Aire  penoiu  weie  accuatonied  lo  ride 
tegMlier  in  battle;  and  thia  ia  coniimied  hy  the  fact 
TlMt  Id  some  of  tha  dplineationa  oo  the  Egyptian  mon- 
nmoits  m  find  two  per»ne  represented  as  principals  in 
a  wai-atr,  while  a  tbiid  manages  the  ivina.     See  Cap- 

Araong  the  Anj-rians,  on  the  other  hand,  single  riders 
1^  boTselaek  weie  not  DneomnUHi,  althouffh  with  them, 
too,  tha  cavaliy  arm  of  the  military  Ber\-ice  consisted 
cluttfy  of  chariots     See  Armv. 

Hotsley,  Sahl-si^  one  of  the  moat  dtstinguiahed 
iSTiaes  erer  produced  by  the  Diurch  of  Englmid,  was 
bora  in  Lonilon,  October,  1783.  He  was  the  >on  of  the 
Beverend  .lohn  Hoialey  (whoee  fatter  was  originally 
a  Soaconfonnist},  foi  many  years  the  clerk  in  orders 
U  St-Maitin'n-in-the-Fielita,  and  who  held  two  recto- 
ries, Tboiiey  in  Hertfonlshire,  and  Newington  Butts  in 
Smiey.  Samoel  Horaley  was  edncated  at  Westminster 
Sduol  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  aiid  had  the  rec- 
toy  of  Newington,  which  his  father  r»igned  to  him 
nm  after  he  had  taken  onlen  in  17fi9.  His  more 
pnUic  carter  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1767, 
■ben  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  body  he  became  secretary  in  liiB.  His  earliest 
poblieations  were  tracts  on  scientific  subjeels,  but  m 
17T6  he  projected  a  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the 
pbilaMipliicsl  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  design 
was  not  acoranpUshed  till  178E>,when  the  flflh  and  last 
of  the  Are  quarto  volumes  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
mfier  yeaia  of  his  public  life  he  found  patrons  in  the 
tad  of  Ayledbn),  and  in  Uiwth,  Insbop  of  London ;  but 
we  pB^  over  the  presentations  to  his  various  livings, 
md  the  dispoiBationB  which  the  number  of  his  minor 
piefcnnmts  rendered  necenary.  In  1781  h«  was  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  St.  Albans.  It  was  a  little  before 
the  date  last  named  that  he  first  appeared  in  the  field  of 
Ibeologieal  contToveny,  in  which,  from  the  great  extent 
(fhb  knowledge  and  from  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  he 
■ood  showed  himself  a  vety  powerful  combatanL  His 
stlaiks  were  chiefly  directed  against  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
iey,  who  in  ■  seriea  of  pidiUcatioDS  <1efb)ded  with  great 
■ibtilly  and  AiU  the  doctrines  of  philoBophical  neces- 
«ty,iQateriafisn,  andUnitarianism,  Dr.  Horsley  began 
im  tdack  in  1778  on  the  qucation  of  Man'*  Frtt  Agraey ; 
it  wn  sntintied  in  a  Ckarse  delivered  in  17t)8  to  the 
•iojiy  of  his  arrhdeaconiy,  in  which  he  animadverted  on 
■SBy  [Krts  of  Dr.  Priestley's //irtorj  oftht  Compliotu 
ffOir^iiBMtg.  This  charge  produced  a  reply  from  Dr. 
hiaikT.wbich  Jed  to  a  njoinder  from  Dr.Honley  in 
SeMtm  LtOert  lo  Dr.  Priatiig,  a  masterly  defence  of 
lie  crlltodos  faith,  and  the  secure  foundation  of  Blast- 
uBlirebBicalTepnUtion.  Theae  writings  are  believed 
»  taw  atflpped  t***  P"**^*^ '"  "^  "B*' "' *''^"'" 


ism  in  England.  The  tide  of  preferment  nun  began  to 
Bow  in  upon  him.  Thnriow,  who  was  then  chanceUor, 
presented  him  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  church  of 
Gloucester,  obaerving,  as  it  Is  laid,  that  "  those  who  de- 
fended the  Chnrch  ooght  to  be  supported  by  the  Church ;" 
and  in  1788  ho  was  made  bishop  of  St,  David's.  In  Par- 
liament he  distinguished  himself  by  the  hearty  support 
which  hegave  to  the  measores  ofRtt's  administration. 
His  political  conduct  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  court : 
in  1793  he  was  translated  to  Rocheater,  and  in  1802  to 
SLAsaph.  He  died  October  4, 1806.  Dr.  Hoisley  has 
been,  not  inaptly,  described  as  the  last  of  the  race  of 
episcopal  giuits  of  the  Warbnrtonian  BchooL  Hewasa 
man  of  an  original  and  powerful  mind,  of  very  e^tlensive 
learning,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  saliject  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  of  which  he  gave  ample  evidence  in  his 
controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  while  archdeacon  of  St. 
Albans.  Even  Gibbon  says, "  His  spear  ^kced  the  8o- 
cinian's  shield."  His  sermons  and  criiic^isquisitiona 
frequently  display  a  rich  fund  of  theological  acumen, 
and  of  successful  UJustration  of  the  sacred  writings.  Be- 
sides the  works  named  above,  his  theological  writings 
include  Critical Duquuithiu  on  Itaiahxvm  (Lond.1799, 
ilo):— The  Boot  of  Ptatmt,  trantlattd,  vUh  Kata  (8d 
edit.  London,  1B33,  Sro)  -.—yoita,  Iramlaltd,  «ilh  Noln 
(!d  edit.  Lond.  1804)  -^Biblical  Crilicitm  <m  the  0.  TrU. 
(2d  edit  Lond.  1844,2  vols.  8vo) :— ArTnoni  on  Iht  Rt»- 
urrectioa  (3d  edit  Lond.  1822, 8vo);  all  which,  with  hia 
tracts  in  the  Priestley  controversy,  are  to  be  found  in 
his  CoUrded  Workt  (Lend.  I84S,  6  vols.  Bvo).  See  £i.j- 
lish  CgrlopaHa !  Ounrfer^  ifcrifio  (Loiid^,  vols,  iii  and 
ix;  EdiiiMrgh  ffreino,  vol  xvii;  Allibone, />«*.  ofAu- 
thon,  i,  894;  Darling,  Cgclap.  Bibtingrajihiai,  i,  1648; 
Chalmers,  £iof/.Z'tcfio)iary,'  Hook,  Ecele/.  Biug.  vt,  n  I 
sq.  i  Skeats,  lliil.  of  the  Frtt  Churchra  n/£,ybmd,  p.  blS 
sq,;  Donaldson, //iV.q/"CAr«(.£if.cmrfZiortrwi,i,  72; 
Ck.  Hill,  o/the  ISth  Caduty,  p.  446 ;  Hagcnbach,  IIul.  of 
a>i:«riRU,ii,418,42I;  Sbeii, Hitlorn  of  noclrmtt,i,W, 
386  i  Cenrral  Rrpotiiory,  i,  22,  229 ;  ii,  7,  257  |  iii,  JB, 
250;  (2u((rferff  Aecirw,  iii,  S98 ;  ix,  30;  EdiiAargk  Se- 
rinr,  xvii,455;  JTonrAIy  Arrt«r,lxxxiv,S2;  Jna^ical 
Magaanr,  iv,  268. 

Horstiuii,  Jacob  Merlo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo. 
logian,  was  bom  towards  the  doae  of  the  16th  century 
at  Horst,  Holland  (whence  his  name).  He  was  priest 
at  the  l-yskirchen  in  Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1644. 
Horstius  is  the  author  of  severat  ascctical  works.  He 
wrote  EtKkiridion  r^SeH  rfinm ,-  Paradimt  omnia  Chrit- 
tiana  (transL  into  French  by  Nicolaus  Pontane,  imdet 
the  title  Hmrrt  Ckritiemtt,  tiria  dt  ricrilvre  el  del 
tainU  Peret) : — Seplem  tubte  orina  ChriatUon  (a  compila- 
tion bom  the  writings  of  the  (siheia,  and  intended  Ibr 
young  Roman  Catholic  priests}.  He  also  edited  a  com- 
mentary of  Estius  on  the  PoufsK  Ltttrrt ;  the  works  of 
St.  Bernard  ^  vols.),  and  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.—Wetiei 
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and  WdU,  Kinlm-ljxiiim,  xii,  593 ;  Theol.  Unir.  Let. 
(Elbeif.  1868),Li,369. 

Hort,  JosiAii,  ui  Angliom  prekte,  vu  bom  toward* 
the  doM  of  the  17Cli  century,  and  educMcd  mt  a  Uinent- 
iitg  achool  togelbei  witli  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  In  1G95  he 
became  chaplain  la  Jahti  Hampden,  Esq.,  M.P^^  and  af- 
terwaids  settled  as  Dissenting  niiniatei  at  ManliJield. 
About  1708  he  conlbimed,  and  became  a  minister  o(  the 
Church  of  England.  He  now  rose  qoickly  to  distin- 
guished positions  in  the  Church.  In  IT'il  he  was  con- 
BCCiBted  bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  Ireland,  Irans- 
lated  in  1727  to  Kihnore  and  ArdB);h,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  archbishqirie  of  Tuam  in  1742,  with  the  united 
bishopric  of  Enaghdoen,  and  with  permisaion  to  bold 
also  bis  former  bishopric  of  Ardagh.  He  died  Dec  H, 
1T5I.  Kshop  Hart  published,  beude^  several  cullections 
of&rmom  (1708-9,1738,1757)  :—/n«(ru«oiu(o  (AeCfcr- 
gjo/Tuaoi  (1742, Svo;  1768,  8vo;  also  in  Cler/fyiaaa't 
iMlructor).  SeeHook,£(rlflioy.Yi,184Bq.;  Allibone, 
lHaioHarg  of  Aulhor$,  i,893, 

HorUg,  Karl  ksto-x,  a  distinguished  German  Ro- 
man CathoUc  (also  known  by  the  name  giren  him  by 
hti  order,  JonAXN  Nkpox^ck),  was  bom  at  Pleistein, 
Bavaria,  in  1774,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
oflngolstadt.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Benediciinea 
In  I'M,  and  in  1799  became  chaplain  of  a.  nunnery  at 
Nonnbcrg.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  prorosor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  at  the  school  of  the  Andech  Cl(rister, 
and  promoted,  after  filling  various  minor  poeilions,  to  a 
profcBsonhip  of  theology  at  Ijuidsbut  in  1821.  In  182G 
he  removed  with  the  university  Co  Munich,  where  he 
receivetl  many  honors,  and  died  Feb.  27,  1847.  His 
theological  works  are,  Prtdigtaif.  attt  Fiitlagi  (Landsh. 
1S2I ;  3d  edit.  1832)  -.—Prtdiglm  B.  d.  umlSg^  Kmn- 
^(ibid.1827;  2d  ed.  1832) :— //onijfr.  d  cArifti:  Kimt- 
BigtKh.  (2  vols.  1826-28,  of  which  the  second  part  of 
vol  ii  was  completed  by  the  celebrated  DtlUinger).— 
Rtat-EncyUpp-f.  d.  lotSot  DtuUdil,  sii,  1031  sq.)  Tiercr, 
fm'r.iflx.vii^SSa 

Hortoii,9<'>''*^  ^-^1 'n  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  London,  and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambriilge,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In  1G37  he  was 
university  preacher,  and  in  July  of  this  year  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  min- 
ister of  Sl  Mary  Colechurcb,  Lomlon.  In  IG4I  he  be- 
came professor  of  lUvinitv  at  Uresham  College,  and  in 
1G47  preacher  of  Cray's  Inn,  and  vice-chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1G50.  He  was  ejected  for  nonconfonntty  in  1GG3, 
but  he  aflerwarda  conformed,  and  was  ai^inted  vicar 
of  Great  Su  Helen's,  London,  in  ICCfl.    He  died  in  1G73. 

the  Oriental  luiguflges.  Of  bis  works,  which  are  very 
scarce,  the  prTncipal  are  Sermon  (Psa.  l.txjtvii,  1-6), 
Zioa't  Birtk-ngultr  a^foldtd(\jsaA.  165G,  4lo)  •.—Farty- 
tix  SermoBi  on  the  tighth  Chnpltr  tifthe  EjallU  to  the 
Romaiu  (Lond.  1674,  foL)  -.^Choict  and praclical  EzpO' 
tiliotu  on/oar  tela*  Ptalmi  (iv,  ilii,  lii,  luiii)  (London, 
1675,  foL) : — One  Aiadrfd  idea  Sfrmora  vpoa  h 
TexU  I  fijlg  upon  Ike  Old  Tatamtvt  and  jf/?y  on  Ike . 
left  perfected  in  the  press  under  bis  own  bands  (Lond. 
1679,  foI.).-Stonghton  (John),  Eerie:  Ilitl.  o/  Enshmd 
(London,  1870,2  vols.  8va),i,16G,  288;  Darling.  CVcfo;i. 
BiUiUffraphiea,  i,  1531;  Hooh,  Enlri.  Biog.  vi,  185  sq.; 
Wood,/lrAen.  0mm.  ii  (see  Index);  Allibone, Oicfionory 
o/'.4u(ior«,  1,895. 

Honu  ('Qf»c),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun,  gen- 
erally written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  spatrow-hawk, 
and  represented  with  a  bird's  beak.  The  old  derivation 
from  the  Hebrew  aur,  ligll^  is  now  recognised  as  incor- 
rect. Asan  Egyptiandivinity  he  ismentionedgenerally 
as  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  brother  of  Bubastis,  the 
Egyptian  IHana.  Various  esoteric  explanations  have 
been  given  of  him,  e.  g.  that  "  he  represents  the  Nile, 
as  Typbon  the  desert,  the  fruitful  air  or  dew  which  re- 
vives the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun  in  relatioD  to  the 
changes  of  the  year,  or  the  god  who  presided  ovc 
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courve  ofthe  sun."   H<  _  .  ^ 

Jupiter  (llarapshta),  Saturn  (Hsrka),  and  Han  <^Hsr-  . 
teahr).  The  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred  to  him ;  so  wen 
lions,  which  were  placed  at  the  side  of  his  throne.  Then  ' 
was  a  festival  to  celebrate  his  eyea  on  the  30th  Epiphi, 
when  the  sun  and  moon,  wliicb  they  repraented,  wite 
on  thesamerightline  withlheeartli.  A  movable  feait, 
that  of  his  coronation,  is  supposed  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  sitting  upon  his  throne^  When  aduli,  he  is 
generally  represented  hawk-headed;  as  a  child,  he  ia 
seen  carried  in  his  motlier's  arms,  wearing  the  juAotf  or 
alf,  and  seated  on  a  lotus-llowei  with  his  finger  on  lua 
lipa.  He  had  an  especial  local  worship  at  Edfuu  or  Hat, 
the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna,  where  he  was  ident)- 
fled  with  Ra,  or  the  Sun.  There  were  also  Itoolts  of  Ho- 
rns and  lui,  probably  referring  to  his  legend  (Lucim, 
Ve  Somn.  sire  GalL  a.  183).  The  magnet  was  coiled  hia 
bone ;  he  was  of  fair  complexion  (Chambeni,  Cydop.  v, 
430  sq.).  He  was  also  worshipped  very  extensively  in 
Greece,  and  later  at  Home,  in'a  somewhat  modified  famL 
fn  Grecian  mytbcili^y  he  was  compared  with  ApoUo,  and 
identified  with  Harpocrates,  the  last  son  of  Osiris  (ilul. 
Dell,  ft  Oi.  19).  See  Horatollo.  They  were  both 
represented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attributes  and 
symbols  (Arumid.  Oneir.  ii,  36;  tiaciobius,  *5or.  i,  33; 
Porphyry  ap.  Euseb./Virp.A'ran^.  v,  10;  lamblichua, />e 
MyHer.  vii,  2).  In  the  period  of  Che  worship  of  this 
god  at  RiHne  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  ihe 
god  of  quiet  life  and  silence  (Viini,De  L.L.iv,  17,  Bdp.; 
0>id,  iftl.  ix,  691 ;  Ausonius,  Epul.  ad  Paul  xx-r,  27), 
'   i  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  belief  that  he  was  bom 


id  brouie  flgiire  of  Uas-Oui,  bc 


I  rreqnenllj  called  the  elder  H< 

Bd  "RcFfdenl  In  the  eves  of  1  _ 

Lord  of  Omhos,  the  great  Ood,  Lord  of  lbs  HeaTena: 
Lord  of  Eelak,  Phllc"  etc.,  and  Is  evidently  connected 


tt  Ombos  he  Is  stjled  " 


Fnini  Memphit    (From  Abbotl'a  Col 

tloa  of  Egyptian  Antiqoltiea.) 

with  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of  aeciecy 
and  myoteiy.  Horus  acts  also  a  prominent  pan  in  the 
m}-stic  works  attributed  to  Hermes  Trismegistui  (q.  t.). 
See  Smith,  Dielioaar]/  qf  Gttek  and  Homan  A  ntiquitioi, 
ii,  526 ;  Birch.  GalL  n/  A  nliq.  p.  85 ;  Wilkiuon,  Mann, 
and  Coil,  iv,  396 ;  Jablonski,  Panti.  ii,  4,  p.  222 ;  Ctunt- 
pollior,  Panlh.  Eg.;  Hincks,  Dublin  Uaiu.  Hag.  xxviii, 
187;  Bockb,^mvliia,p.61;  ^ajaia\,Aeg>inleat  SttUeia 
d,  Wellgriek.  i,  505  Bq.  See  Valcitimju*  Tiikoijxit. 
(J.H.W.) 

HorwitB,  a  Jewish  family,  several  membeis  of 
which  have  become  distinguished  as  writers.    The  most. 


1.  HoRWiTZ  {SalAalai-SchrJ\^,  Ha-Lkti  ben-Aki- 
BA,  head  of  the  synagogue  of  Prague  at  the  beguitiing 
of  the  Ifith  century.  He  wrote  ■|ia'in  n^B  (Kerez, 
1798,  4to),  or  Commentary  on  Sam.  Galicho's  D^O^ 
OriVaT}  — ■'lin  ■'nan  r.BOJ  (Prague,  1616,4to),  a  «ii- 
alngue  expounding  the  Cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  aool : 
— i>3  red  (Zolkiew,  ITSO,  4lo),  a  Cabalistic  woHc  di- 
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viiled  into  two  parts,  making  a  key  to  the  Jezirah,  Zo- 
hiTi  tnd  other  Cabalistic  books. 

2.  HoBwrrz,  Abraham,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
known  also  under  the  name  of  Sch^elesy  was  bom  at 
Fkague  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  wrote 
the  folknring  Hebrew  works:  fi^^'^S^  H'^'^ia,  On  Re- 
fmkeuBt  and  Confesnon  (Cracow,  1602,  and  often)  i-^ 
Drrtl2tb  *TDtl,  a  complete  commentary  on  Maimoni- 
dcs's  introd.  to  the  book  Aboth  of  the  Talmud  (Cracow, 
1577,  and  often)  •.— 'j'^^nia  «;  (Prague,  1615, 4to),  con- 
taining moral  instructions,  eq)ecially  intended  for  his 
own  children : — ^97^  P^  ~  (Amst  1757, 4to),  contain- 
ing remarks  on  the  blessings  of  the  Jews  and  their  or- 
igin. 

3.  HoRwrrz,  Isaiah,  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at 
league  about  1550,  became  the  most  distinguished  of 
thb  fiunily.  He  was  Rabbi  first  at  Frankfort,  then  at 
Posen,  at  Cracow,  and  at  Prague.  In  1622  he  went  to 
Jerusalem.  Poverty  induced  him  to  leave  that  city, 
and  he  retired  to  Tiberias,  where  he  died  in  1629.  He 
wrote  n^^an  r\irv^  *^Vd  (Amsterd.  1649,  foL ;  several 

times  reprinted),  a  w^ork  which  enjoys  great  reputation 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
first  treats  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  law,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
sanctuary,  jnidgment,  free  agency,  the  Messiah,  worship, 
ceremonies,  and  feasts.  The  second  part  contains  ten 
treatises  on  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  the  oral 
law,  etc  Three  abridgments  have  been  published,  one 
by  Eppstein  (Amst.  1688,  4to ;  several  ediL) ;  the  sec- 
ond by  Zoref  Ha-Levij^Frankf.  1681, 4to) ;  and  the  third 

by  (Ettling  Ben-Jechia  (Ven.  1705,  8vo) :— 5© J  "^^J^, 
or  Commentary  on  *'  the  book  of  Mordecai,"  was  at  first 
pab&fihed  only  in  part  with  the  Seder  Mohedy  then  sep- 
anttdy  (Amst.  1757,  4to;  Zolkiew,  1826,  fol),  and  oft- 
ener  as  an  appendix  to  the  book  of  Mordecai,  or  in  some 
editioaa  of  the  Tahnud :— TlD-ia  p»5  ob  rinan,  n- 
flections  on  the  Emek  Berakak  of  his  father,  and  print- 
ed along  with  it  (Crac.  1597,  4to) ;  also  in  the  two  sep- 
irate  editions  of  the  preceding  work :— d^^l^}!  ^^^ 
(Amst  1717,  4to;  with  a  preface  and  glossaries  by  one 
of  his  d«cendants,  Abraham  Horwitz) :  it  is  a  Caba- 
fistic  commentary  on  the  Paalms  and  on  prayers.  The 
■me  work  contains  also  his  father*s  Sepher  Berith 
Abvtkam,  » 

4.  HoRwrrz  (Sabbatai  Schejiel),  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  Rabbi  of  Frankfort,  then  of  Posen,  and  finally 
of  Vienna,  where  he  died  about  1658.  He  is  the  author 
of  three  Hebrew  works,  the  first  entitled  A  Treatise  on 
Morals,  in  six  parts,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  his 
father's  work,  H'^'iail  nin^?  "^SO,  and  printed  with  it 
(Amst.  1649,  foL ;  several  editions) :— flKJ^,  printed  with 
his  grandfather's  'i^^n'i3 1?]^  (Amst  1717, 4to),  a  work  on 
Bunls  already  lefened  to  above : — nia^a  O^  *^^?ri, 
printed  with  his  grandfather's  Emek  Berakak,  on  which 
It  u  a  sort  of  oommeotary  (Amst.  1757, 4to;  Zolkiewy 
1826,  foL). 

5.  HoRwrrz,  Isaiah  bek-Jacob,  nephew  of  the  fore- 
goiiig,  and  grandson  of  the  former  Isaiah  Horwitz,  was 
a  native  of  P6Iand,  and  died  there  in  1695.  He  wrote 
**^|n  r*^a  (Venice,  1668,  4to),  and  some  commentaries 
en  the  Talmud  relating  to  Jewish  Jurispradence.  See 
h^mUxtyJtabbimea  BtbUotkeea ;  Wolf,  BiNiotkeca  He- 
^e<aea ;  Rossi,  Dizionario  degli  Avtori  Ebreif  J.  Fttrst, 
^Viotk.  Judaka  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr.  Giner,  xxv,  207. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Bo'sah  (Hcb.  C%osah%  n^h,  refuge;  Sept  'Q<ra, 
'Qsa,and  'Qetjti),  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man. 

1,  A  place  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  at  a 
P<Knt  where  the  line  turned  from  the  direction  of  Tyre 
to  its  Unninus  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  direction 
ofAdmb  (Josh,  xiz,  29).  It  is  possibly  the  same  with 
(he  modem  rHIage  eUGAaxiehj  a  little  south  of  Zidon; 


notwithstanding  the  objection  of  Schwarz  (who  thinks 
this  too  far  north,  and  prefers  a  village  called  el-Bussah, 
a  little  north  of  Eczib,  Palest,  p.  194),  since  it  b  uncer- 
tain which  way  the  boundary  is  here  described  as  run- 
ning, and  the  account  is  a  good  deal  involved.  Van  de 
Velde  proposes  to  identify  it  with  ei-Kauzak, "  a  village 
with  traces  of  antiquity  near  wady  el-Ain"  {Memoir,  p. 
322),  the  Kauzih  of  Kobinson  (new  Researches,  p.  61, 62) ; 
but  to  this  Keil  objects  {Comment,  on  Josh,  ad  loc)  that 
"  the  situation  does  not  suit  in  this  connection,"  although 
it  lies  very  near  Ramah,  and  in  the  direction  from  Tyre 
towards  Achzib.    See  Elkosu. 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  who,  with  thir- 
teen of  his  relatives,  was  appointed  by  David  porter  of 
the  gate  Shallecheth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chron.  xvi,  88 ;  xxvi,  10, 11, 16).     B.a  1014. 

HosaL    See  Hozai. 

Hosan^'na  (jinjawd,  from  the  Heb.  KJ-nj'^ti'in, 
as  in  Psa.  cxviii,  25 ;  Isa.  lix,  1 ;  xlv,  20),  aVonn  of  ac- 
clamatory  blessing  or  wishing  well,  which  signifies  Save 
now  /  L  e.  **  succor  now !  be  now  propitious  !**  It  occurs 
in  Matt  xxi,  9  (also  Mark  xi,  9, 10 ;  John  xii,  18), «  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord !  Hosanna  in  the  highest"  This 
was  on  the  occasion  of  our  Saviour's  public  entry  into  Je- 
rusalem, and,  fairly  construed,  would  mean,  '*Lord,  pre- 
serve this  Son  of  David;  heap  favors  and  blessings  on 
him !"  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Hosanna  was  a 
customary  form  of  acclamation  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles. This  feast  was  celebrated  in  September,  just  before 
the  conunencement  of  the  civil  year,  on  which  occauon 
the  people  carried  in  their  hands  bundles  of  boughs  of 
palms,  myrtles,  etc.  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiii,  18, 6 ;  iii,  10, 4). 
They  then  repeated  the  25th  and  26th  verses  of  Psa. 
cxviii,  which  commence  with  the  word  Hosanna ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  they  gave  the  boughs,  and  the 
prayers,  and  the  feast  itself  the  name  of  Hosanna,  They 
observed  the  same  forms,  also,  at  the  Enctenia,  or  Festi- 
val of  Dedication  (1  Mace  x,  6, 7 ;  2  Mace,  xiii,  61 ;  Rev. 
vii,  9),  and  the  Passover.— Kitto.  The  psalm  from 
which  it  was  taken,  the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th 
and  26th  verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades.  On  that 
occasion  the  Great  HaOel,  consisting  of  Psa.  cxiii-cxviii, 
was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at  certain  inter- 
vals the  multitudes  joined  in  the  responses,  waving  their 
branches  of  willow  and  palm,  and  shouting  as  they 
waved  them  Hallelujah,  or  Hosanna,  or  "O  Lord,  I  be- 
seech thee,  send  now  prosperity"  (Psa.  cxviii,  25).  This 
was  done  at  the  recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of 
Psa.  cxviii,  but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at  the 
words  "Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (ver.  25).  The 
school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  say  it  was  at  the 
words  **  Send  now  prosperity"  of  the  same  verse.  Rab- 
ban  Cramaliel  and  R.  Joshua  were  observed  by  R.  Akiba 
to  wave  their  branches  only  at  the  words  "  Save  now, 
we  beseech  thee"  (Mishna,  Svccah,  iii,  9).  On  each  of 
the  seven  dstyn  during  which  the  feast  lasted  the  people 
thronged  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  pro- 
cession about  the  altar,  setting  their  boughs  bending  to- 
wards it,  the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosan- 
na. But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great  Hosanna 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Levites  (Lightfoot, 
Ten^  Service,  xvi,  2).  The  very  children  who  could 
wave  the  palm  branches  were  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  solemnity  (Mishna,  Succah,  iii,  15 ;  Matt  xxi,  15). 
From  the  custom  of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and 
willow  during  the  sendee  the  name  Hosanna  was  ulti- 
mately transferred  to  the  boughs  themselves,  so  that, 
according  to  Elias  Levita  {ThiSti,  s.  v.), " the  bundles  of 
the  willows  of  the  brook  which  they  carry  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  are  called  Hosannas."  The  term  is  fre- 
quently applied  by  Jewish  writers  to  denote  the  Feast 
of  Tabemades,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  being  dis- 
tinguished as  the  great  Hosanna  (Buxtoff,  Lex,  Takn,  & 
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V.  SIS'*). — Smith.  Monographs  on  this  ejaculation  have 
been  written  in  Latin  by  Bindrim  (Ros.  1671),Nothdurfft 
(Bninsw.  1718),  Pfaff  (Tubingen,  1789),  Winzer  (Ups. 
1677-78, 1703),  Buchcr  (ZitUv.  1728),  Wemsdorf  (Viteb. 
1766),  Zopf  (Lips,  1708).    See  Halleu 

HOSANNA.  The  early  Christian  Church  adopted 
this  word  into  its  worship.  It  is  found  in  the  apostol- 
ical constitutions  connected  with  the  great  doxology  or 
exclamation  of  triumph, "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  and 
was  frequently  used  in  the  communion  service,  during 
which  the  great  doxology  was  also  sung.— Eadie,  EccL 
Did.  p.  314 ;  Bingham,  ChriiL  A  tUiq,  i,  41 ;  ii,  690.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Hose  (d"^aB,/)a««A',  only  in  the  plur.,  marg.  OMB, 
pe'tak,  Chald., "  hoeen,"  Dan.  iU,  21).  What  wrticle  of 
apparel  is  here  denoted  is  not  certain.  Theodotion  (per- 
haps also  the  Sept)  and  the  Yulg.  understand  a  tiara ; 
compare  Greek  iriraexoc,  Venet.  Gr.  vers.  iivalvgiQ ;  but 
the  Heb.  interpreters  more  correctly  render  a  tunic  or 
under-garment  (n3D3 =xir(tfv),  a  signification  that  bet- 
ter agrees  with  an  ample  garment  (from  (^^B,  to  ex- 
pand). The  term  does  not  elsewhere  occur;  but  see 
Buxtorff;  Lex,  Talm,  coL  1866.— Gesenius.     See  Dress. 

Hobo'Vl  (Heb.jyo«A«'ff,?ti'in,<fe/M?eraiK5c),or"Ho- 
siiea"  (as  it  is  more  correctly  Anglicized  in  Deut  xxxii, 
44;  2  Kings  xv,  30;  xvu,  1,  8,  4,  6;  xvui,  1,  9, 10;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  20;  Neh.  x,  23;  but  "Oshea"  in  Numb, 
xiii,  8, 6),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  HosHEA  or  OsiiEA  (Sept.  Avffii  and  'Iiytrovf  ,Vulg. 
Osee  and  Jotue),  the  original  name  of  Joshua  (q.  v.), 
Moses's  successor  (Numb,  xiii,  8, 16 ;  DeuL  xxxii,  44). 

2.  HosHBA,  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  viceroy  of  the 
Ephraimites  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  20). 

3.  HosEA  (Sept.  '0<nj€,Vulg.  Otee,  N.  T.  'Qmih  "  Osee," 
Rom.  ix,  25),  the  son  of  Beeri  (Hos.  i,  1, 2),  and  author 
of  the'  book  of  prophecies  which  bears  his  name.  See 
Prophet. 

The  personal  history  of  the  prophet  Hosea  is  so  close- 
ly interwoven  with  his  book  of  prophecies  that  it  will 
bo  most  convenioit  to  consider  them  together;  indeed, 
the  principal  recorded  events  of  his  life  were  a  series  of 
prophetical  symbols  themselves.  The  figments  of  Jew- 
ish writers  regarding  Uosea's  parentage  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned  (see  J.  Fredericus,  Exercit,  de  Hosea  et  va- 
ticiniis  ejus.  Lips.  1715).  His  father  has  been  confoimd- 
cd  with  Beerah,  a  prince  of  the  Rcubenites  (1  Chron.  v, 
6).  So,  too,  Beeri  has  been  reckoned  a  prophet  himself, 
according  to  the  rabbinical  notion  that  the  moition  of 
a  prophet's  father  in  the  introduction  to  his  prophecies 
is  a  proof  that  sire  as  well  as  son  was  endowed  with  the 
oracular  spirit. 

1.  Place, — Whether  Hosea  was  a  citizen  of  Israel  or 
Judah  has  been  disputed.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  and 
Dorotheus  of  T3rre  speak  of  him  as  being  bom  at  Bele- 
moth,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Epiphan.  De  Vitis  Proph- 
eL  cap.  xi ;  Doroth.  De  Propk,  cap.  i).  Drusius  (Critici 
Sacri,  in  loc,  tom.  v)  prefers  the  reading  "  Beth-semes,** 
and  quotes  Jerome,  who  says,  **  Osee  de  tribu  Issachar 
fuit  ortus  in  Beth-semes."  But  Maurer  contends  strenu- 
ously that  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Com- 
ment, TheoLy  ed.  RosenmUUer,  ii,891);  while  Jahn  sup- 
poses that  he  exercised  his  oflUce,  not,  as  Amos  did,  in 
Israel,  but  in  the  principality  of  Judah.  Maurer  appeals 
to  the  superscription  in  Amos  as  a  proof  that  prophets 
of  Jewish  origin  were  sometimes  commissioned  to  labor 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (against  the  appeal  to  Amos, 
see  Credner,  Joel,  p.  66 ;  Hitzig,  Kurzgef,  exeget,  Handb, 
zum  A,T,^,  72).  But  with  the  exception  of  the  case 
recorded  in  1  Kings  xiii,  1  (a  case  altogether  too  singu- 
lar and  mysterious  to  serve  as  an  argument),  the  in- 
stance of  Amos  is  a  solitary  one,  and  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  anomalous  by  his  contemporaries  (Amos  vii, 
12).  Neither  can  we  assent  to  the  other  hypothesis  of 
Maurer,  that  the  mention  of  the  Jewish  kings  Uzziah, 
^am,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  by  Hosea  in  his  super- 


scription, is  a  proof  that  the  seer  regarded  them  as  his 
rightful  sovereigns,  as  monarchs  of  that  territory  which 
gave  him  birth.     Hengstenberg  has  well  replied,  that 
Maurer  forgets  ^  the  relation  in  which  the  pious  in  Is- 
rael generJly,  and  the  prophets  in  particulur,  stood  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.    They  considered  the  whole  sep-    ^ 
aration,  not  only  the  religious,  but  also  the  civil,  as  an 
aposta^  fh>m  God.     The  dominion  of  the  theocracy 
was  promised  to  be  the  throne  of  David.**    The  k>lbp' 
Elijah,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  whai  a  direct  and  8(4- 
emn  i4>peal  was  made  to  the  head  of  the  theocracy,  took 
twelve  stones,  one  for  each  tribe— a  proof  that  he  regard- 
ed the  nation  as  one  in  religious  confederation.     It  was 
also  necessary,  for  correct  chronology,  that  the  kings  of 
both  nations  should  be  noted.     The  other  argument  of 
Biaurer  for  Ho8ea*s  being  a  Jew,  viz.  because  his  own 
people  are  so  sev^ely  threatened  in  his  reproofs  and  de- 
nunciations, implies  a  predominance  of  national  prepos- 
session or  antipathy  in  the  inspired  breast  which  is  in- 
consistent with  our  notions  of  the  pie^  and  patriotism 
of  the  prophetic  commission  (Knobel,  Der  Prophetismus 
der  HebrSer^  1,203).    We  therefore  accede  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Dc  Wette,  RosenmUller,  Hengstenberg,  Eichhom, 
Manger,  Uhland,  and  Kuinol,that  Hosea  was  an  Israel- 
ite, a  native  of  that  kingdom  with  whose  sins  and  fates 
his  book  is  specially  and  primarily  occupied.   The  name 
Ephraim  occurs  in  his  prophecies  about  thirty-five  times, 
and  Israel  with  equal  fVequency,  while  Judah  is  not  men- 
tioned more  than  fourteen  times.    Samaria  is  frequent- 
ly spoken  of  (vii,  1 ;  viii,  6, 6 ;  x,  6, 7 ;  xiv,  1),  Jerusalem 
never.    All  the  other  localities  introduced  are  connected 
with  the  northern  kingdom,  either  as  forming  part  of  it, 
or  lying  on  its  borders :  Mizpah,  Tabor  (v,  1),  Gilgal  (iv, 
15;  ix,  15;  xii,  12  [11]),  Bethel,  called  also  Bethaven 
(x,15;  xu,5  [4];  iv,  15;  v,8;  x,5,8);  Jezreel  0,  4), 
Gibeah  (v,  8 ;  ix,  9),  Raraah  (v,  8),  GUead  (vi,  8;  xu,  12 
[11]),  Shechem  (vi,  9),  Lebanon  (xiv,  6,7),  Arbela  (x, 
14  [?]). 

2.  Time,— There  b  no  reason,  with  De  Wette,  Mao- 
rer,  and  Hitzig,  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  present 
superscription,  or,  with  RosenmUller  and  Jahn,  to  sup- 
pose that  It  may  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand — 
though  the  last  two  writers  uphold  its  authenticity. 
These  first  and  second  verses  of  the  prophecy  are  so 
closely  connected  in  the  structure  of  the  language  and 
style  of  the  narration,  that  the  second  verse  itself  would 
become  suspicious  if  the  first  were  reckoned  a  qmrious 
addition.    This  superscription  states  that  Hosea  proph- 
esied during  a  long  and  eventful  period,  conomencing 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  extending 
through  the  lives  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  con- 
cluding in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.    As  Jeroboam  died 
aC.  782,  and  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne  726,  we 
have  the  round  term  of  about  sixty  years,  RC  cir,  784- 
724,  as  the  probable  space  of  time  covered  by  the  utter- 
ance of  these  predictions  (Maurer,  in  the  Comment,  TkeoL 
p.  284,  and  more  lately  in  his  Comment  Gramm.  Hist, 
Crit,  in  Proph,  Min,  lips.  1840>     The  time  whsn  they 
were  committed  to  writing  may  probably  be  fixed  at 
about  KC  725.    This  long  duration  of  office  is  not  im- 
probable, and  the  book  itself  fundshes  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  in  support  of  this  chronology.     The  first 
prophecy  of  Hosea  foretells  the  overthrow  of  Jehu^ 
house;  and  the  menace  was  fulfilled  on  the  death  of 
Jeroboam,  his  great-grandson.    This  prediction  must 
have  been  uttered  during  Jeroboam*s  life.    Again,  in 
ch.  X,  14,  allusion  is  made  to  an  expedition  of  Shalma- 
neser  against  Israel;  and  if  it  was  the  first  inroad 
against  king  Hoshea  (2  Kings  xvii,  4),  who  began  to 
reign  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  the  event  referred  to 
by  the  prophet  as  past  must  have  happened  close  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Hezekiah.     These 
data  corroborate  the  limits  assigned  in  the  superscrip- 
tion, and  they  are  capable  of  verification  by  reference 
to  the  contents  of  the  prophecy,    (a.)  As  to  the  bc^in- 
ning,  Eichhom  has  clearly  shown  th^  we  cannot  allow 
Hosea  much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (62S-782). 
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The  book,  contains  descriptions  which  arc  utterly  inap* 
pUcable  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  during 
this  icign  (2  Kings  xiv,  25  sq.).     The  pictures  of  social 
and  poUtiod  life  which  Hosea  draws  so  forciUy  are 
rather  applicable  to  the  interregnum  which  followed 
the  death  of  Jerobo^un  (781-771),  and  to  the  reign  of 
the  succeeding  kinga.     The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  the  aid  of  rival  factions  (x,  8 ;  xiii,  10)  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  strong  and  able  government  of 
Jeroboam.     Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  who 
had  lived  long  under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the 
mention  of  that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeration 
of  Jehovah's  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii,  8).    It  seems,  then, 
ahnoet  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his  prophecies 
vrere  written  until  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (781). 
(&)  As  regards  the  end  of  his  career,  the  title  leaves  us 
in  still  greater  doubt.     It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did 
Dot  prophesy  beyond  the  reign  of  Uezekiah.    But  here, 
again,  the  contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  the 
vagueness  of  this  indication.    In  the  mxth  year  of  Hez- 
ckiah  the  prophecy  of  Uosea  was  fulfilled,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted  this  trium- 
{^MotiMToof  of  his  divine  mission  to  pass  unnoticed.    He 
oMikl  not,  therefore,  have  lived  long  into  the  reign  of 
Ilezekiah ;  and  as  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  allow 
more  than  a  year  of  each  reign  to  justify  his  being  rep- 
racnted  as  a  contemporary  on  the  one  hand  of  Jerobo- 
am, on  the  other  of  Uezekiah,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
life,  or,  rather,  the  prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended 
from  782  to  725,  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years. 

3.  Order  ts  the  Prophetic  Series. — Hosea  is  the  fhrst 
ia  order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  in  the  common 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  (Heb.,  Sept,  and  Vulg.),  an 
arrangement,  however,  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misinterpretation  of  chap,  i,  2,  which  rather  denotes  that 
what  follows  were  the  first  divine  communications  en- 
joyed by  this  particular  prophet  (see  Jerome,  Pre/at,  in 
xii  Prvpheta* ;  Hengstenberg,  ChristoL  Keith's  transL, 
ii,  23;  De  Wette,  Kudeiiung,  §  225;  RosenmUller,  Sch<h- 
Ua  in  MitL  Proph,  p.  7 ;  Newcome,  Pre/,  to  Mitu  Proph- 
ettf  p.  45).  The  probable  causes  of  this  location  of  Ho- 
sea may  be  the  thoroughly  national  character  of  his 
ocacles,  their  length,  their  earnest  tone,  and  vivid  rep- 
resentations. The  contour  of  the  book  has  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  greater  prophets  than  any  of  the 
deven  productions  by  which  it  is  succeeded.  (See  be- 
knr.)  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  relative  order  of 
the  first  four  or  five  of  the  minor  prophets:  as  far  as 
titles  go,  Amos  b  Hosea's  only  rival;  but  2  Kings  xiv, 
35  goes  far  to  show  that  they  must  both  yield  in  priori- 
ty to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more  important  to  know  that 
Hosea  meet  have  been  more  or  less  contemporary  with 
lauah,  Amos,  Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

4.  Circunutance,  Sa>pe^  and  Contents  of  the  Book^— The 
years  of  Hosea's  public  life  were  dark  and  melancholy 
(see  PUsey,  Minor  Prophets,  ad  loc.).    The  nation  suffer- 
ed under  the  evils  of  that  schism  which  was  effected  by 
"JesoboaniyWho  made  Israel  to  sin."    The  obligations 
of  law  had  been  relaxed,  and  the  claims  of  religion  disre- 
garded; Baal  became  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  groves  were  practised  the  impure 
and  moiderous  rites  of  heathen  deities ;  peace  and  pros- 
perity fled  the  land,  which  was  harassed  by  foreign  inya- 
aum  and  domestic  broils ;  might  and  murder  became  the 
twin  sentinels  of  the  throne ;  alliances  were  formed  with 
other  nations,  which  brought  with  them  seductions  to 
paganism ;  captivity  and  insult  were  heaped  upon  Israel 
by  the  nndrcumcised ;  the  nation  was  thoroughly  de- 
based, and  but  a  fraction  of  its  population  maintained  its 
spiritual  allegiance  (2  Kings  xix,  18).  The  death  of  Jero- 
boam n  was  followeid  by  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years 
(BLC  781-770),  at  the  end  of  which  his  son  Zachariidi  as- 
■nned  the  sovereignty,  and  was  slain  by  Shallum,  after 
the  abort  space  of  six  months  (2  Kings  xv,  10).    In  four 
veeb  Sballum  was  assassinated  by  Menahem.    The  as- 
nsBo,  during  a  disturbed  reign  of  ten  yean  (0.(1 769- 
<S9X  became  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  Pul.    His  succes- 
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sor,  Pekahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two  years,  when  he 
was  murdered  by  Pekah.  Pekah,  after  swaying  his 
bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years  (B.C.  757-737),  met  a 
similar  fate  in  the  conspuracy  o(  Hoshea;  Hoehca,the 
last  of  the  usurpers,  after  another  infbregnum  of  eight 
years,  ascended  the  throne  (B.C.  729),  and  his  administra- 
tion of  nine  years  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom 
and  the  expatriation  of  his  people  (2  Kings  xvii,  18, 28). 

The  prophecies  of  Hosea  were  directed  especially 
against  the  country  of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  whose  sin  had 
brought  upon  it  such  disasters— prolonged  anarchy  and 
final  captivity.  Their  homicides  and  fornications,  th^ir 
perjury  and  theft,  their  idolatry  and  impiety,  are  cen- 
sured and  satirized  with  a  faithful  severity.  Judah  is 
sometimes,  indeed,  introduced,  warned,  and  admonished. 
Bishop  Horsley  (  Works,  iii,  286)  reckons  it  a  mistake  to 
suppose  "  that  Hosea's  prophecies  are  almost  wholly  di- 
rected against  the  kingctom  of  Israel."  The  bishop  de- 
scribes what  he  thinks  the  correct  cxtent'of  Hosea's  com- 
mission, but  has  adduced  no  proof  of  his  assertion.  Any 
one  reading  Hosea  will  at  once  discover  that  the  oracles 
having  relation  to  Israel  are  primary,  while  the  references 
to  Judah  are  only  incidental.  In  chap,  i,  7,  Judah  is  men- 
tioned in  contrast  with  Israel,  to  whose  condition  the 
symbolic  name  of  the  prophet's  son  is  specially  applica- 
ble. In  vcr.  11  the  future  union  of  the  two  nations  is 
predicted.  The  long  oracle  in  chap,  ii  has  no  relatbn 
to  Judah,  nor  the  symbolic  representation  in  chap.  iiL 
Chap,  iv  b  severe  upon  Ephraim,  and  ends  with  a  very 
brief  exhortation  to  Judah  not  to  follow  his  example. 
In  the  succeeding  chapters  allusions  to  Judah  do  indeed 
occasionally  occur,  when  similar  sins  can  be  predicated  of 
both  branches  of  the  nation.  The  prophet's  mind  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  destinies  of  his  own  people. 
The  nations  around  him  are  unheeded;  his  prophetic 
eye  beholds  the  crisis  approaching  his  country,  and  sees 
its  cantons  ravaged,  its  tribes  murdered  or  ensLavcd.  No 
wonder  that  hb  rebukes  were  so  terrible,  hb  menaces 
so  alarming,  that  hb  soul  poured  forth  its  strength  in  an 
ecstasy  of  grief  and  affection.  Invitations  ref)lcte  with 
tenderness  and  pathos  are  interspersed  with  hb  warnings 
and  expostulations.  Now  w.e  are  startled  with  a  vbion 
of  the  throne,  at  first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  senduig 
forth  lightnings,  thunders,  and  voices ;  but  while  we  gaze, 
it  becomes  encircled  with  a  rainbow,  which  gradually  ex- 
pands till  it  is  lost  in  that  universal  brilliancy  which  it- 
self had  originated  (chaps,  xi  and  xiv). 

5.  The  Prophets  Family  Relations,  —  The  peculiar 
mode  of  instruction  which  the  prophet  details  in  the 
first  and  third  chapters  of  hb  oracles  has  given  rise  to 
many  diluted  theories.  We  refer  to  the  command  ex- 
pressed in  i,  2 — "And  the  Lord  said 'unto  Hosea,  Go, 
take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of 
whoredoms,"  etc. ;  iii,  1, "  Then  said  the  Lonl  unto  me, 
Go  yet,  love  a  woman  beloved  of  her  friend,  yet  an 
adulteress,"  etc  Were  these  real  events,  the  result  of 
divine  injunctions  literally  understood,  and  as  literally 
fulfilled?  or  were  these  intimations  to  the  prophet  only 
intended  to  be  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  apostasy  and 
spiritual  folly  and  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  ?  The  former 
view,  viz.  that  the  prophet  actually  and  literally  entered 
into  thb  impure  connubial  alliance,  was  advocated  in 
ancient  times  by  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Basil,  and  Augus- 
tine ;  and  more  recently  has  been  maintained  by  Mer- 
cer, Grotius,  Houbigant,  Manger,  Horsley,  Eichhom, 
Stuck,  and  others.  Fanciful  theories  are  also  rife  on 
thb  subject.  Luther  supposed  the  prophet  to  perform 
a  kind  of  dranui  in  view  of  the  people,  giving  hb  lawful 
wife  and  children  these  mystical  appellations.  New- 
come  {Minor  Prophets)  thinks  that  a  wife  of  fornication 
means  merely  an  Israelite,  a  woman  of  apostate  and 
adulterous  IsraeL  So  Jac  Capellus  (/n  Hoseom ;  Opera , 
p.  683).  Hengstenberg  supposes  the  prophet  to  relate 
actions  which  happened,  indeed,  actuailly,  but  not  out- 
wanlly.  Some,  with  Maimonides  {Xforeh  Nevochim,  pt. 
ii),  imagine  it  to  be  a  nocturnal  viuon ;  while  others 
maks  it  wholly  an  allegorj-,  as  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 
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Jerome,  Diusos,  Bauer,  RoeenmlUler,  Kuindl,  and  Lowth. 
The  view  of  Hengslenberg  {CkrtMtology,  ii,  11-22),  and 
such  as  have  held  his  theory  (Maricii  Diatribe  de  uxore 
fomicatumum  accipienda,  etc,  Lugdiuu  Batav.  1696),  is 
not  materially  difbrent  from  the  last  to  which  we  have 
referred  (see  Lubkerk  in  the  TheoL  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1835, 
p.  647  sq.).  Besides  other  arguments  resting  on  the 
impurity  and  loathsomeness  of  the  supposed  nuptial 
contract,  it  may  be  argued  against  the  external  reality 
of  the  event  that  it  must  have  required  several  years 
for  its  completion,  and  that  the  impressiveness  of  the 
symbol  would  therefore  be  weakened  and  obliterated. 
But  this  would  almost  equally  apply  to  the  repeated 
case  of  Isaiah  (viii,  3 ;  xx,  8).  Other  prophetic  trans- 
actions of  a  similar  nature  might  be  referred  to.  Jerome 
(^Comment,  ad  loc.)  has  referred  to  Ezek.  iv,  4.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  total  absence  of  any  figurative  or  sym- 
bolical phraseology  seems  to  require  the  command  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense,  and  the  immediate  addition  of 
the  declaration  that  the  order  was  obeyed  serves  to  con- 
firm this  view.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  has  some- 
times been  argued,  that  the  prophet  was  commanded  to 
commit  fornication.  The  divine  injunction  was  to  mar- 
ry— ^*  Scortum  aliquis  ducere  potest  sine  peccato,  scor- 
tari  non  item**  (Drusius,  Comm,  ad  loc  in  Critici  Sacri^ 
tom.  v.).  Moreover,  if,  as  the  narrative  implies,  and  as 
the  analogy  of  the  restored  nation  requires,  the  formerly 
unchaste  woman  became  a  faithful  and  reformed  wife, 
the  entire  ground  of  the  objection  in  a  moral  point  of 
x-iew  vanishes  (see  Cowlcs,  Minor  Prophets,  ad  loc). 
In  fact,  there  were  two  marriages  by  the  prophet :  the 
first,  in  chap,  i,  ii,  of  a  woman  (probably  of  lewd  incli- 
nations already)  who  became  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, and  was  afterwards  repudiated  for  her  adultery ; 
and  the  second,  in  chap,  iii,  of  a  woman  at  least  attach- 
ed formerly  to  another,  but  evidently  reformed  to  a  vir- 
tuous wife  Both  these  women  represented  the  Israel- 
itish  nation,  especially  the  northern  kingdom,  which, 
although  unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  should  first  be  punish- 
ed and  then  reclaimed  by  him.  Keil,  after  combating 
at  length  {Minor  Prophets,  introduce  to  Hosea)  against 
Kurtz's  arguments  for  the  literal  view,  is  obliged  to  as- 
sign the  vnorcd  objection  as  the  only  toiable  one.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  question,  for  we  are  not  at  liberty  thus  to  explain 
away  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  simply  to  evade  its 
difficulties.  Moreover,  if  it  be  a  symbol,  what  becomes 
of  its  force  unless  based  upon  a  fact  ?  Nor  do  the  proph- 
ets receive  visions  respecting  their  own  personal  acts. 
Finally,  the  internal  suggestion  of  a  wrong  act  to  the 
prophet's  mind  as  one  to  be  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
committed,  would  be  equivalent,  in  point  of  moral  ob- 
liquity, to  the  actual  deed  it^lf ;  at  least  according  to 
our  Saviour's  rule  of  guilt  in  such  a  matter  (Matt,  v, 
28).  This  last  remark  leads  us  to  the  true  solution  of 
the  whole  difiictdty,  which  has  simply  arisen  from  judg- 
ing O.-T.  morals  by  a  Gospel  standard,  in  neglect  of  the 
important  principle  enunciated  by  Christ  himself  on  the 
very  question  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  (Matt  xix, 
8).  The  Mosaic  precept  (Lev.  xxi,  14)  has  no  perti- 
nence here,  for  Hosea  was  not  a  priest. 

But  in  whichever  way  this  question  may  be  solved — 
whether  these  occurrences  be  regarded  as  a  real  and  ex- 
ternal transaction,  or  as  a  piece  of  spuitoal  scenery,  or 
only  (Witsii  Miscell,  Sac,  p.  90)  as  an  allegorical  de- 
scription—it is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  actions  are 
typical ;  that  they  are,  as  Jerome  calls  them,  sacramen/a 
Juturorunu  One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the  lit- 
eral view  was  whether  the  connection  between  Hosea 
and  Gomer  was  marriage  or  fornication.  Another  ques- 
tion which  followed  immediately  upon  the  preceding 
was  ^an  Deus  possit  dispensare  ut  fomicatio  sit  licita." 
This  latter  question  was  much  discussed  by  the  school- 
men, and  by  the  Thomists  it  was  avowed  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Expositors  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
phrase  *<  wife  of  whoredoms,"  D*«3iiaT  ni^K;  wheth- 


er the  phrase  refers  to  harlotry  before  marriage,  or 
faitlifulness  after  it.     It  may  afford  an  easy  solutioa  of 
the  difficulty  if  we  look  at  the  antitype  in  its  history 
and  character.    Adultery  is  the  appellation  of  idolatroas 
apostasy.     The  Jewish  nation  were  eqxHised  to  God. 
The  contract  was  formed  in  Sinai ;  but  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple had  prior  to  this  period  gone  a-whoring.    Joeh. 
xxiv,  2-14,  ^  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood  in  old  time,  and  they  served  other  god^"     Comp^ 
Lev.  xvii,  7,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  idolatrous  yto- 
pensitioi  had  also  developed  themselves  during  the 
abode  in  Egypt :  so  that  the  phrase  here  employed  may 
signify  one  devoted  to  lasdviousness  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage    Yet  this  propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry 
had  been  measurably  covert  prior  to  the  Exode.     On 
the  other  hand,  none  but  a  female  of  previously  lewd 
inclinations  would  be  likely  to  violate  her  conjugal  ob- 
ligatioas ;  and  Eichhom  shows  that  noanying  an  avow- 
ed hariot  is  not  necessarily  implied  by  D"<3^3T  T^K, 
which  may  very  well  imply  a  wife  who  after  marriage 
becomes  an  adulteress,  even  though  chaste  before     In 
any  case  the  marriage  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
a  real  contract,  or  its  significance  would  be  lost.     Jer. 
ii,  2,  **  I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the 
love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  mc  in 
the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown."    Tho  facts 
in  the  case  of  the  Israelitish  nation  correspond  with  this 
s3rmbol  of  a  woman  who  had  been  of  bad  repute  before 
marriage,  and  who  proved  a  notorious  profligate  after- 
wards.    caiST  '^5^^,  children  of  whoredoms,  refer  most 
naturally  to  the  two  sons  and  daughter  afterwards  to  be 
bom.     They  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  but  a  spurious 
offspring  pidracd  upon  him  by  his  faithless  spouse,  as  is 
intimated  in  the  allegory,  and  they  followed  the  perni- 
cious example  of  the  mother.     Spiritual  adultery  w£a 
the  debasing  sin  of  Israel.     "Non  didtur,"  observes 
Manger,  "cognovit  uxorem,  sed  simpliciter  concepit  ct 
peperit."     The  children  are  not  his.     It  is  said,  indeed, 
in  ver.  3, "  She  bare  him  a  son."    The  word  ft  is  want- 
ing in  some  MSS.  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Sept.     If 
genuine,  it  only  shows  the  eflrontery  of  the  adulteress, 
and  the  patience  of  the  husband  in  receiving  and  edu- 
cating as  his  own  a  spurious  brood.    The  Israelites  who 
had  been  received  into  covenant  very  soon  fell  from 
their  first  love,  and  were  chaxacterizod  by  insatiable 
spiritual  wantonness:  yet  their  Maker,  their  husband, 
did  not  at  once  divorce  them,  but  exhibited  a  marvel- 
lous long-suffering. 

The  names  of  the  chUdren  being  symbolical,  the  name 
of  the  mother  has  been  thought  to  have  a  similar  signi- 
fication. Gomer  Bath-Diblaim  may  have  the  symbolic 
sense  of  "one  thoroughly  abandoned  to  sensual  delights;** 
•r a  signifies  completion  (Ewald,  Grammett,  §  228) ;  Ta 
oft  3?,  **  daughter  of  grape-cakes,^  the  dual  form  being 
expressive  of  the  mode  in  which  these  dainties  were 
baked  in  double  layers.  The  names  of  the  children  are 
Jezrccl,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  Lo-ammi.  The  prophet  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  the  appellations.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  names  refer  to  three  successive  gener- 
ations of  the  Israelitish  people.  Hengstenberg,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  that "  wife  and  children  both  are  the 
people  of  Israel :  the  three  names  must  not  be  consid- 
ered separately,  but  taken  together."  But  as  the  mar- 
riage is  first  mentioned,  and  the  births  of  the  children 
are  detailed  in  order,  some  time  elapsing  between  the 
events,  we  rather  adhere  to  the  ordinary  exposition. 
Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  the  second  child  is  de- 
scribed as  a  female.  The  first  child,  Jezreel,  may  refer 
to  the  first  d>iiasty  of  Jeroboam  I  and  his  successors, 
which  was  terminated  in  the  blood  of  Ahab's  house 
shed  by  Jehu  at  Jezreel.  The  name  suggests  also  the 
cruel  and  fraudulent  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Na- 
both, "  which  was  in  Jezreel,"  where,  too,  the  woman  Jez- 
ebel was  slain  so  ignominiously  (1  Kings  xvi,  1 ;  2  Kings 
ix,  21).  But  since  Jehu  and  his  family  had  become 
as  corrupt  as  their  predecesson,  the  scenes  of  Jezreel 
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were  again  to  be  enacted,  and  Jehu*s  race  must  perish. 
Jezreel,  the  spot  referred  to  by  the  prophet,  is  also,  ac- 
cording  to  Jerome,  the  place  where  the  Assyrian  army 
routed  the  Israelites.  The  name  of  this  child  associates 
the  past  and  fature,  sjrmbolizes  past  sins,  intermediate 
punbhments,  and  final  overthrow.  The  name  of  the 
second  chUd,  Lo-ruhamah,  **  not-pitied,"  the  appellation 
of  a  degraded  daughter,  may  refer  to  the  fe^e^  ejfemi- 
note  period  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  first 
dTDssty,  when  Ln«el  becmne  weak  and  helpless  as  well 
as  sunk  and  abandoned.  The  favor  of  God  was  not  ex- 
hibited to  the  nation :  they  were  as  abject  as  impious. 
But  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  was  prosperous;  new  en- 
eigy  was  infosed  into  the  kingdom ;  gleams  of  its  for^ 
mer  proepcrity  shone  upon  it.  This  revival  of  strength 
in  Uiat  generation  may  be  typified  by  the  birth  of  a 
tHrd  chikl,  a  ton,  Lo-ammi, "  not-my-people**  (2  Kings 
xiv,  2b),  Yet  prosperity  did  not  bring  with  it  a  revival 
of  piety;  still,  although  their  vigor  was  recruited,  they 
were  not  God^s  people  {Lecturfs  on  the  Jewish  A  tUiqui- 
tiamd  Scriptures,  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  ii,  422,  Boston,  1841). 
See  each  name  in  its  place. 

6.  Division  qfthe  Booh— "Recent  writers,  such  as  Ber- 
tholdt,  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Stuck,  Maurer,  and  Hitzig, 
have  labored  much,  but  in  viun,  to  divide  the  book  of 
Hosea  into  separate  portions,  assigning  to  each  the  pe- 
riod at  which  it  was  written ;  but  from  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient data  the  attempt  must  rest  principally  on  taste 
and  fancy.  A  sufficient  proof  of  the  twrrectness  of  this 
opinion  may  be  found  in  the  contradictory  sections  and 
allotments  of  the  various  writers  who  have  engaged  in 
the  task.  Chapters  i,  ii,  and  ill  evidentl}'^  form  one  di- 
visioa :  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  and  distin- 
guish the  other  chapters.  The  form  and  style  ore  very 
similar  throughout  all  the  second  portion. 

The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  a  work  of 
greater  difficulty :  that  of  Eichhom  will  be  found  to  be 
based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no  means  preca- 
rious criticism.  (1.)  According  to  him,  the  first  division 
shoold  be  subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each 
or^inating  in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own 
fashion  attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by 
im^exy  borrowed  from  the  matrimonial. relation.  The 
first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these,  is  con- 
tained in  chap,  iii;  the  second  in  i,2-ll ;  the  third  in  i, 
2-9,  and  ii,  1-23.  These  three  are  progressively  clabo- 
nte  developments  of  the  same  reiterated  idea.  Chap,  i, 
2-9  is  common  to  the  second  and  third  poems,  but  not 
repeated  with  each  severally  (iv,  278  sq.).  (2.)  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  Wells,  Eichhom,  etc,  to  subdivide 
the  second  part  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made 
either  aoooMing  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  subject-mat^r  of  the  poem.  The  former 
course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets^r^,  the  lat- 
tet  by  Eichhom,  who  gets  sixteen  poems  out  of  this  part 
of  the  book. 

These  prophedes — so  scattered,  so  unconnected  that 
bishop  Lowth  has  compared  them  >vith  the  leaves  of 
the  Sibyl — ^were  probably  collected  by  Hosea  himself  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  career. 

8.  Style. — The  peculiarities  of  Hosea*s  style  have  often 
been  xeroaiked.  Jerome  si^  of  him, "  Commaticus  est, 
ct  quasi  per  sententias  ioquens**  {Prtpf,  ad  Xfl,  Proph.), 
Augaadnc  thus  cridcises  him:  "Osea  quanto  profundins 
kM^itar,  tanto  operosius  penetratur."  His  style,  says 
Be  Wette,  ^  is  abrapt,  unrounded,  and  ebullient ;  his 
rhythm  hanrd,  leaping,  and  ^iolent.  The  langua^  is  pe- 
cofiar  and  difiicult'*  {EuUeitunff,  §  228).  Lowth  (Prcs- 
'  lecL  21)  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  difficult  and  perplex- 
ed of  the  prophets.  Bishop  Horsley  has  remarked  his 
pecvUar  i<Uoms — his  change  of  person,  anomalies  of  gen- 
der aid  number,  and  use  of  the  nominative  absolute 
{Works,  voL  iii).  Eichhom's  description  of  his  style 
vas  pnbaUy  at  the  same  time  meant  as  an  imitation 
('it  {Eiakitinu^,  §  655) :  **  His  discourse  is  like  a  garland 
vovco  of  a  mtdriplidty  of  flowers :  images  are  woven 
ofoa  imagesy  comparison  wound  upon  comparison,  met- 


aphor Strang  upon  metaphor.  He  plucks  one  flower, 
and  throws  it  down  that  he  may  directly  break  off  an- 
other, like  a  bee,  he  flies  from  one  flower-bed  to  an- 
other, that  he  may  suck  his  honey  from  the  most  varied 
pieces.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  that  his  figures 
sometimes  form  strings  of  pearls.  Often  he  is  prone  to 
approach  to  allegory — often  he  sinks  down  in  obscurity" 
(compare  v,  9 ;  vi,  8 ;  vii,  8 ;  xiii,  8,  7,  8,  16).  Obscure 
brevity  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  quality  of  Hosea ; 
and  all  commentators  agree  that, "  of  all  the  prophets,  he 
is,  in  point  of  language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to 
be  understood"  (Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  2).  Un- 
usual words  and  forms  of  connection  sometimes  occur 
(De  Wette,  §  228;  see  also  Davidson,  in  Home,  ii,945). 

9.  Citation  in  the  A'.  T.— Hosea,  as  a  prophet,  is  ex- 
pressly quoted  by  Matthew  (ii,  1 5).  The  citation  is  from 
the  first  verse  of  chap.  xi.  Hos.  vi,  6  is  quoted  twice  by 
the  same  evangelist  (ix,  18 ;  xii,  7).  Other  quotations 
and  references  are  the  following:  Luke  xxiii,80;  Rev.  vi, 
16;  Ho8.x,8;— Rom.ix,25,26;  1  Petii,  10;  Hos.i,lO; 
ii,  23;— 1  Cor.  xv,  4;  Hos.  vi,  2;— Heb.  xUi,  16;  Hos.  xiv, 
2.  Messianic  references  arc  not  clearly  and  prominently 
developed  (Gramberg,  Religionsid,  ii,  298).  This  book, 
however,  is  not  without  them,  but  they  lie  more  in  the 
spirit  of  its  allusions  than  in  the  letter.  Hosea's  Chris- 
tology  appears  MTitten,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  the  living  God,  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  his  heart. 
The  future  conversion  of  his  people  to  the  Lord  their 
Crod,  and  Da\nd  their  king,  their  glorious  privilege  in 
becoming  sons  of  the  living  God,  the  faithfulness  of  the 
origiiud  promise  to  Abraham,  that  the  number  of  his 
spiritual  seed  shoul^be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  are  among 
the  oracles  whose  fulfilment  will  take  place  only  under 
the  new  dispensation. — Kitto ;  Smith. 

10.  Commentaries, — The  following  are  the  excgcHcsl 
helps  on  the  whole  book  of  Hosea  separately,  and  the 
most  important  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefix- 
ed :  Origen,  Seleda  (in  0pp.  iii,  438) ;  Ephracm  Syrus,  JCr- 
planaiio  (in  Opp,  v,  234) ;  Remigius  Antissod.,  Comment 
tortus  [fragment]  (in  Mai,  Script,  Vet,  VI,  ii,  108) ;  Jar- 
chi,  Aben-ICzra,  and  Kimchi,  S(Jtolia  (ed.  with  Notes,  by 
Coddieus,  L.  B.  1628, 4to;  by  De  Dieu,  ib.  1631, 4to;  also 
extracts,  with  additions,  by  Von  der  Hardt,Helmst.  1702, 
4to  [with  a  historical  Introd.  ib.  eod.] ;  and  by  Mercer. 
Gen.  1674, 1678;  L.  B.  1621, 4to;  and  [including  several 
other  minor  prophets]  Gen.  16. .,  foL;  Giess.  1696,  4to; 
Gotting.  1766,  4to);  Abrabancl,  Comment,  (in  Lat.  with 
notes,  by  F.  al-Huscn,  L.  B.  1687,  4to) ;  Luther,  Enarra- 
tio  (Vitemb.  1526, 1646;  Frcft  1546,  8vo;  also  in  Opp, 
iv,  698 ;  also  Sententite,  ib,  684) ;  Capito,  Commentarius 
(Argent,  1628,  8vo);  Quinquaiboreus,  Nota  [including 
Amos,  Ruth,  and  Lam.]  (Par.  1656,  4to) ;  Brentz,  Com- 
mentarius  (Hag.  1560,  4to ;  Tub.  1580,  fot ;  also  in  Opp, 
iv) ;  Box,  Commentaria  (Caesaraug.  1681,  foL ;  Ven.  1685, 
4to;  Lugd.  1687,  8vo;  improved  edition  by  Gyrel,  Brix. 
1604, 4to) ;  De  Castro,  Commentaria  (Samant,  1586,  foL) ; 
Vavassor,  Commentarius  (in  C|p/>.  Vitemb.  iv,  848;  Jen. 
iv,  764);  Matthieus,  Pralectiones  (BasiL  1690,4to);  Po- 
lansdorf,  A  nahjsis  (Basa  1699, 4to ;  1601, 8vo) ;  Zanchi- 
us,  Commentarius  (Neost.  1600,  4to ;  also  in  Opp.  v) ; 
Gesner,  lUustraiio  (Vitemb.  1601,  1614,  8vo);  Pareus, 
Commentarius  (Heidelberg,  1605, 1009, 4to) ;  Downamc, 
Lectures  [on.  ch.  i-iv]  (Lond.  1608,  4to);  Cocceius,  //- 
lustratio  (in  Opp,  xi,  691);  Krackcwitz,  Commentarius 
(Francof.  1619,  4to);  Mcisner,  Commentarius  (Vitemb. 
1620, 8vo) ;  Rivetus,  Commentarius  (L.  R 1625, 4to ;  also 
in  Opp,  ii,  488) ;  *BurTough8,  Lectures  [chapter  xiv  by 
Sibbs  and  Reynolds]  (Lond.  1643  52,  4  vols.  4to;  Lond. 
1848, 8vo) ;  IJghtfoot,  f^positio  (in  Works,  ii,  428) ;  Ur- 
sinus,  Commentarius  (Norib.  1677,  8vo) ;  ♦Pooock,  Com' 
mentary  (Oxon.  1685,  foL ;  also  in  Works,  ii,  1) ;  *Scb. 
Schmid,  Commentarius  (F.  ad  M.  1687,  4  to) ;  Biermann, 
Ontledinff  (Uteecht,  1702,  4to);  Wacke,  Expositio  (Rat- 
isb.  171 1, 8vo) ;  Graff,  Predifften  (Dresd.  1716, 4to) ;  Kro- 
mayer,  Specimen,  etc.  [including  Joel  and  Amos]  (Amst* 
1780,  8vo) ;  Teme,  ErUdruny  (part  i,  Jen.  1740;  ii,  Ei- 
senb.  1748,  8vo) ;  Klemmius,  Nota  (Tubing.  1744,  4to) ; 
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Dathe,  Dissertatio  [on  Aquila^s  vera,  of  H.]  (Lips.  1757 ; 
also  in  Optuc,  Lips.  1796) ;  Happach,  Erpotitio  [on  cer- 
tain passages]  (CobL  1766  sq.,  ^vo);  Struensee,  L'ebert. 
(Fnnkf,  and  Lpz.  1769, 8vo);  Neale,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1771,  8vo) ;  Michaelis,  ChaUaica  [Jonathan's  Targum] 
(Giitt.  1775, 4to) ;  Stiiudlin,  Krldut,  (in  his  Beitr,  1  sq.) ; 
Euren,  Examen  [of  var.  readings]  (i,  UpsaL  1782 ;  ii,  ib. 
1786;  also  in  Aurivellii,  Dissert,  p.  594);  Schroer,  AV- 
laut,  (Dessau,  1782, 8vo) ;  Manger,  Comtnentarius  (Cam- 
pis,  1782,  4to) ;  Pfeiffer.  Uebers,  (Erlangen,  1785,  8vo); 
UtdandjArmotationes  (in  xii  pts.  Tubing.  1786-97,  4to) ; 
Volborth,  Erkldrung  (part  i,  Giitt,  1787,  8vo);  Kuinol, 
ErUUUerung  (Leips.  1789,  8vo;  also  in  Latin,  ibid.  1792, 
8vo);  Koos,  ObservcUiones  [on  difficult  passagies]  (Er- 
lang.  1780,  4to);  Vaupol,  Erlddr,  (Dresden,  1798,  8vo) ; 
♦Horsley,  Notes  (Lond.  1801, 1804, 4to;  also  in  Bib,  Crit. 
ii,  134) ;  Philippson,  Commentiruru/  [includ.  Joel]  (Des- 
sau, 1805,  8vo;  also  in  his  Israelifiscke  Bibel) ;  Biickel, 
Ar/6;u/.(Konig8b.l807,8vo);  Gt^h,  Dijudicatio  [on  the 
vers,  of  U.  in  the  Lond.  Polyglot]  (in  2  pta.  Tub.  1812, 
4to) ;  RosenmUUer,  Scholia  (part  7,  voL  i,  1827,  8vo) ; 
Goldwiticr,  A  nmerk,  (Landsh.  1828, 8vo) ;  ♦Stuck,  Com- 
mentariuM  (Lips.  1828, 8vo) ;  Schroder,  Erl&ut,  [voL  i  of 
mill,  proplu,  includ.  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos]  (Lpz.  1829, 
8vo) ;  De  Wette,  Ueber  d,  geschL  Beziehung^  etc.  (in  the 
Theol.  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1831,  p.  807) ;  Mrs.  Best,  Dialoffues 
(Lond,  1831, 12mo) ;  Redalob,  IHe  IntegritiUj  etc  [of  vii, 
4-10]  (Hamb.lW2,8vo);  *Sim8on,A>iWar.(Hamb.l851, 
8vo) ;  Drake,  Sotes  [includ.  Jonah]  (Lond.  1853, 8 vo;  also 
Sermons  [includ,  al8%  Amos],  ib.  ed.  8vo);  Kurtz,  Ehe 
d.  II.  (Dorpat.  1859,  8vo) ;  Kara,  irnB  (Breslau,  1861, 
4to);  WUnsche,  Auslegung  [Rabbipical]  (Lpz.  1868  sq. 
8vo);  Bassett,  Translation  (London,  1869,  8vo).  See 
Pbophets,  Minor. 

4,  5.  HosiiEA  (q.  v.). 

Hoaein.    Sec  Hocein. 

Hosen.    See  Hose. 

Hoshai'ah  (Heb.  Ilo^yaJi',  T\yt'^r\,  whom  Je- 
kovah  delivers;  Sept,  'Qatixa^  but  identifies  those  named 
in  Jer.  xlii,  1 ;  xliU,  2,  yet  changes  in  both  passages  to 
Maatramc;  Vulg.  Osajas)^  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Jehazaniah,  which  latter  besought 
Jeremiah  to  favor  the  flight  of  the  remnant  of  the  Jews 
into  Egypt  (Jer.  xlii,  1).  He  is  apparently  the  same 
with  the  father  of  Azariah,  which  Utter  is  mentioned  as 
rejecting  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  alter  he  had  thus  so- 
licited it  (Jer.  xliii,  2).     RC.  587. 

2.  One  who  headed  the  procession  of  the  chief  men 
of  Judah  along  the  southern  section  of  the  newly-rebuilt 
waUs  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  32) .    B.C.  446. 

Hosha'ma  [many  Ilosh'ama']  (lleb.  IIoskama% 
S?^'^irt,  whom  Jehovah  hears ;  Sept,  'Qtrafiu  v.  r.  'Q<ya- 
fia^  and  'Iai(ra/ia>),  one  of  the  sons  of  king  Jehoiachiii, 
bom  during  his  captivity  (1  Chron.  iii,  18).  B.C.  post 
598.  (See  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels^  p. 
17.)    Sec  Jeiioiacuix. 

Ho8he'&  (Heb.  the  same  name  as  '^  Hosca,**  q.  v.), 
the  name  of  several  persons. 

1.  The  original  name  (Dcut  xxxii,44,  Sept.  'Iij<tovc, 
Vulg.  Josue;  A.V.  in  Numb,  xiii,  8, 16,  "Oshea,"  Sept 
At'<7/},Vulg.  Osee)  of  the  son  of  Nun,  afterwards  called 
Joshua  (q.  v.),  by  the  more  distinct  recognition  of  the 
divine  name  Jah, 

2.  (Sept.  'Qah;  Vulg.  Osee),  A  son  of  Azariah  in 
the  time  of  David ;  also  an  Ephraimite  and  prince  of 
his  people  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  20).     B.C.  1014. 

3.  The  prophet  Hosea  (q.  v.). 

4.  Hoshea  (Sept.  'Qrrije,  Vulg.  Osee)^  the  son  of 
Elah,  and  last  king  of  Israel.  In  the  twentieth  (post- 
humous) year  of  Jotham  (2  Kings  xv,  30),  L  e,  B.a 
737-6,  he  conspired  against  and  slew  his  predecessor  Pe- 
kah,  thereby  fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  vii,  16). 
Although  Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a  friend  of  Pekah  (0i- 

V  Tivb^  imfiovXttKrayroi'  ovnjiy  Ant,  Ik,  13,  1),  we 
?  no  ground  for  calling  thb  "a  treacherous  murder" 


(Prideaux,  i,  16).     But  he  did  not  become  estahlidied 
on  the  throne  he  had  thus  usurped  till  after  an  interreg- 
num of  warfare  for  eight  years,  namely,  in  the  twelftb 
year  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvii,  1),  L  e.  RC.  729-8.     "He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,**  but  not  in  the  same 
degree  as  his  predecessors  (2  Kings  xvii,  2).    Acoording 
to  the  Rabbis,  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  removing 
from  the  frontier  cities  the  guards  plsced  there  by  his 
predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects  from  worshipping' 
at  Jerusalem  {Seder  Olam  Rabba,  cap.  22,  quoted  by 
Prideaux,  i,  16),  and  in  his  not  hindoing  the  Isnelites 
;  from  accepting  the  invitation  of  Hezekiah  (2  ChraL 
XXX,  10),  nor  checking  their  zeal  against  idolatry  (id. 
xxxi,  1 ).     The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  calf-woiship 
may  have  removed  his  greatest  temptation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dau  some 
yean  before  {Sed,  OL  Rob,  22),  and  that  at  Bethel  was 
taken  away  by  Shalmaiieeer  in  his  first  invasion  (2 
Kings  xvii,  8 ;  Hos.  x,  14).    Shortly  after  his  accession 
(B.C.  728)  he  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  Shalmane- 
ser,  who  appean  to  have  entered  his  territory  with  the 
intention  of  subduing  it  by  force  if  resisted  (2  Kings 
xvii,  3),  and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arfoel  (Hos.  x,  14),  but  who  retired  paci- 
fied with  a  present.    This  peaceable  temper,  however, 
appears  not  to  have  continued  long.    The  intelligence 
that  Hosea,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt  of  Heze- 
kiah,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  So,  king  of 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  shaking  off  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
caused  Shalmaneser  to  return  and  punish  the  rebdlious 
king  of  Israel  by  imprisonment  fnr  withholding  the  trib- 
ute for  several  yean  exacted  from  his  country  (2  Kings 
x\4i,  4),  B.C  cir.  725.    He  appean  to  have  been  again 
released,  probably  appeasing  the  conqueror  by  a  lioge 
ransom ;  but  a  second  relapse  into  revolt  soon  afterwards 
provokcMl  the  king  of  Assyria  to  march  an  army  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  B.C.  728 ;  and  after  a  three-yean*  siego 
Samaria  was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  ten  tribes 
were  sent  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  B.G 
720  (2  Kings  xvii,  5,  6;  xviii,  9-12).     The  king  no 
doubt  perished  in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  enraged 
victor,  or  was  only  spared  for  the  torture  of  an  Ass>nrian 
triumph.     He  was  aparently  treated  with  the  utmost 
indignity  (Mic  v,  1).     That  he  disappeared  very  sud- 
denly, like  "foam  upon  the  water,*'  we  may  infer  from 
Hos.  xiii,  11 ;  x,  7.     His  name  occun  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments.    The  length  of  the  siege  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  "  glorious  and  beautiful**  city  was  strongly 
situated,  like  ^'a  crown  of  pride**  among  her  hills  (Isa. 
xxviii,  1-5).     During  the  course  of  the  siege  Shabna- 
neser  must  have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was 
taken  by  hb  successor  Sargon,  who  thus  laconically  do- 
scribes  the  event  in  his  aniAls:  "  Samaria  I  looked  at,  I 
(^tured;  27,280  men  (famUies?)  who  dwelt  in  it  I  car- 
ried away.     I  constructed  fifty  chariots  in  their  couiitr}* 
....  I  appointed  a  governor  over  them,  and  continu^ 
upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  people"  (Botta,  p. 
145, 11,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Joum,  ofSacr,  Lit,  Oct. 
1858 ;  Layard,  A'tn.  and  Bab,  i,  148).     For  an  account  of 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  Ephraimites, 
the  places  to  which  they  were  transplanted  by  the  policy 
of  their  conqueror  and  his  officer,  "  the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper"  (Ezra  iv,  10),  and  the  nations  by  which  they 
were  superseded,  see  Samaria.    Hoshea  came  to  the 
throne  too  late,  and  governed  a  kingdom  torn  to  pieces 
by  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  broiK     Sovereign 
after  screreign  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  aJMu^wgn : 
and  we  see  from  the  dark  and  terrible  delineaticms  of 
the  contemporary  prophets  [sec  Hoska  ;  Micah  ;  Isa- 
iah] tliat  murder  and  idolatry,  drunkenness  and  lust, 
had  eaten  like  "  an  incurable  wound**  (Mic  i,  9)  into  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  national  morality.     Ephraim  was 
dogged  to  its  ruin  by  the  apostate  policy  of  the  rene- 
gade who  had  asserted  its  independence  (2  Kings  xvii ; 
Joseph,  yln/.  ix,  14;  Prideaux,  i,  15  sq. ;  Keil,  Oh  Kinf^, 
ii,  50  aq.,  English  ed.;  Jahn,  Hebr,  Com,  §  xl;  Ewald. 
Gesch,  iii.  607-618;  RosenmUller,  BibL  Geogr,  chap,  ix, 
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English  tnmsL ;  RawlmsoD,  Herod,  i,  149). — Smith.    See 
Israel  Ki:(gdom  of. 

5.  HosHEA  (SepL  'Q<n}c,yiilg.  Oaee)^  one  of  the  chief 
Isnelites  who  joined  in  the  sacred  covenant  after  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  x,  28).     B.a  cir.  410. 

Hoeius  or  OsiUB  ("O^rioc,  the  saitU),  an  early  Chris- 
tian bishop,  was  bom  probably  about  AJ>.  256.  It  is 
doubcfiil  whether  he  was  a  native  of  Spain,  but  he  was 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Coidovai  Spain,  for  some  sixty 
years.  He  was  a  particular  favorite  of  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity under  the  instmmoitality  of  Hosius,  by  offering 
biiD,as  an  inducement,  the  remission  of  his  sins,  a  satis- 
facdon  which  the  heathen  priests  were  unable  to  grant 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  held  at  Eliberi  or  £1  vira  (q. 
T.),  near  Granada  (305  or  806),  and  suffered  for  his  faith 
(oarfanu  ram,  as  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Constantiue) 
dorbg  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus. 
In  8^  Cooaiantine  sent  him  to  Alexandria,  to  settle  the 
(fispnte  between  Alexander  and  Arius,  also  the  troubles 
vbich  had  arisen  concerning  the  obser%'ance  of  the  East- 
er (alWtil  He  failed  in  this  mission,  but  still  remained 
in  favor  with  the  emperor.  He  took  part  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  (325),  where  Baronius  claims  thitt  Hosius  at- 
tended as  l^te  of  the  pope;  but  this  is  not  generally 
conceded  even  by  Roman  Catholic  historians.  Hosius*s 
Mgnatore  is  the  first  amongst  the  subscriptions  to  the 
acta  of  this  connciL  He  pronounced  (i^idtTo)  or  drew 
tp  (acconling  to  TiUemont)  the  symbol  or  confession  of 
fiuth  of  Nice.  In  847  he  presided  at  the  Council  of  Sar- 
dica,  called  by  order  of  the  emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans  at  the  request  of  Athanasius.  In  855  Con- 
itaathis  desired  him  to  take  part  in  the  condemnation 
of  Athaoasus,  but  Hosius  replied  by  a  letter,  recalling 
all  hs  had  suffered  on  behalf  of  the  faith,  and  closing 
vith  kA  earnest  defense  of  Athanasius.  A  second  at- 
tflnpt  of  Constantius,  who  called  him  to  Milan,  met  with 
the  ame  opposition,  and  likewise  a  third,  Houus,  who 
Trasthen  neaorly  a  hundred  years  old,  still  refusing  to  con- 
demn Athanasius.  This  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Ath- 
masios  finally  caused  Hosius*s  banbhment  in  855.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  imprisonment,  he  consented  to  give 
enmtenance  to  Arianism  in  a  formula  which  was  pre- 
Rnt«d  to  the  Synod  of  Sirmium  (357).  He  was  per- 
Btitted  to  return  again  to  his  see,  where  he  died  in  859. 
Aibanaaias  and  Augustine  praise  his  virtues  and  excuse 
ins  weakness.  See  Athanasius,  Hist,  A  ricm,  ad  Monach, 
c>4^44;  Augustine,  C(mt,  EpUtolam  Permemani,  i,  7; 
£oaebiii8,Z>e  ri/.Cof9«tonfwit,ii,68;  iii,7;  Socrates, //is/. 
£octi,7,8;  ii,  20,  29,  81;  Sozomen, i,  10, 16, 17 ;  iii,!!; 
'ni]emoDt,i/€motre9  pour  aervir  a  VHiit,  Ecdis,  vii,  800 ; 
Bannios,  A  rm,  Ecdes. ;  Galland,  Btbtiotk.  Patrum,  voL  v, 
P>nleg.  c  viii;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Generaley  xxv,  209; 
Hozog,  Real'Encyldop,  vi,  275  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist, 
l^ ;  Hefele,  ConciiUmgeiek,  i,  88  sq. ;  Neander,  Church 
lliiL  ii,  154, 871 ,  898,  404 ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  627,  685 
»q- ;  Schr5ckh,  KircAengesch,  v,  848  sq.,  849, 854  sq.,  864 ; 
^,83,140;  Stanley,  A^oa^^m  Ch,  (see  Index);  Milman, 
^'ftm  ChritUamfy,  i,  99, 101 ;  Baur,  Doffmengegch,  i,  146 ; 
KdcDe,  Iligf,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  127  sq.,  186, 140;  Wetier 
"Qd  Wdte,  Kirchen-Lex,  v,  886  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen^ 
^.iii,831sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hbsiiis,  ^Aivisi.AU8,  a  distinguished  Romish  the- 
<>^ian  of  Poland,  of  Crerman  origin,  was  bom  at  Cracow 
M^  6, 1504.  He  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and 
<>titaincd,  on  hts  return  to  Poland  in  1538,  a  canonry. 
He  was  afterwards  made  secretary  to  the  king,  and,  in 
1^,  Inahop  of  Cuhn.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  king 
^ith  impoitant  missions  to  the  emperors  Charles  Y  and 
Fenfinand  I,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  made 
*ho  bishop  of  Ermeland.  Hosius  was  an  ardent  oppo> 
^  of  Luther,  and  having  written  the  Confesaio  caihol- 
^Mn  (M^rence,  1551,  etc)  in  opposition  to  the  Augs- 
^  Gonftasioa,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 
He  attended  the  Council  of  Trent  as  legate,  and  after- 
^^*>di  Rtomed  to  Poland,  where  he  used  his  influence 
in  lavor  of  the  Jesuits^  and  in  1564,  to  prevent  the  spread 


of  Lutheranism,  he  established  the  College  of  Brauns- 
berg,  called  after  him  Collegium  Hosianum,  and  still 
existing  with  the  two  faculties  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy. He  afterwards  made  a  Journey  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  some  questions  of  importance  to  the 
Polish  Church,  but  was  detained  by  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
who  received  him  with  the  highest  honors.  He  died  at 
Caprarola  Aug.  15, 1579.  A  collection  of  his  works  has 
been  published  under  the  title  Opera  omnia  (Col.  1584, 
2  vols,  folio).  It  contains  De  Communione  stdt  uiraque 
Specie;  I)e  Sacerdotum  conjugio;  De  Missa  vulgari 
lingua  celebranda,  etc  See  Father  Paul,  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  Krasinski,  Ref,  tn  Poland  (London, 
1840,  2  vols.);  Ch,  Hist,  18/A  Cent,  p.  243;  Ranke,  Hist, 
of  the  Popes,  ii,  82 ;  Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  iii,  98 ;  Bayle, 
Hist,  Diet,  ui,  499  sq. ;  Wetzcr  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Ler, 
V,  839  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirch.-Ux,  iii,  883  sq. ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch,  s,  d.  Reform,  ii,  695 ;  Palavicini,  Hist.  Con- 
ciUi  Trident,  lib.  ii,  ch.  iv ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  A  Ug,  Encykl, ; 
Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog,  Generate,  xxv,  210;  Eichhoni,  Da- 
BischofStan,  Hosius  (Mainz,  1844-55,  2  vols.). 

Hospice,  the  name  by  which  are  known  the  pious 
establishments  kept  up  by  monks  on  some  of  the  Alpine 
passes,  to  afford  assistance  and  shelter  to  travellers.  The 
first  of  these  established  wafrthat  situated  on  the  Great 
St  Bernard,  of  which  the  priests  of  the  canton  of  Yalais 
obtained  possession  in  1825.  Another  hospice  existed 
on  StGothard  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  This  es- 
tablishment the  monks  have  left,  and  it  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  "  hospitaller,"*  who  entertains  travellers  gratis. 
Hospices  are  also  found  on  Mount  Cenis,  the  Simplon, 
andrfthe  little  St.  Bernard.— Chambers,  Cydop,  v,  482. 
See  Hospitals. 

Hospinian,  Rudolph,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Altdorf,  near  Zurich,  Nov.  7, 1647, 
of  a  family  several  members  of  which  had  been  martyrs 
of  the  Reformation.  Rudolph  was  brought  up  by  his 
micle,  and  studied  theology  at  the  universities  of  Mar- 
burg and  Heidelberg.  After  his  return  to  Zurich  in 
1568  he  began  to  preach,  and  became  successively  rector 
in  1576,  archdeacon  in  1588,  and  pastor  of  the  church 
of  the  Abbey  in  1594.  He  died  March  1 1 ,  1626.  Hos^- 
pinian  is  especially  distinguished  as  a  writer,  and  most 
of  his  works  arc  of  a  polemic  character,  against  the 
Rombh  Church,  inquiring  into  the  cultus  and  consti- 
tution of  that  Church.  The  first  of  them  was  his  De 
origine  etprogressu  Rituum  et  Ceremoniarum  Ecdesias- 
ticarum  (1585).  Two  years  after  he  published  De  TVm- 
plis  hoc  est  de  origine,  progressu,  usu  et  abusu  templorum, 
ac  ommno  rerum  omnium  ad  tcmpla  petiinentium  (Zur. 
1587,  foL ;  enlarged  edition,  1602,  foL).  His  De  Monw 
chis,  teu  de  origine  etprogressu  Monachatus  ac  Ordtnum 
Monasticorum,  Equitum  mUitarium  tarn  sacrorum  quam 
sacularium  omnium  was  published  at  Zurich  (1588),  and 
reprinted,  with  additions,  as  on  answer  to  Bellarrainc*s 
De  Monachis  (Zurich,  1609,  folio):  — /)«  Fesiis  ChHs- 
tianorum,  hoc  est  de  origine,  progrtssu,  carimoniis  et  rid- 
busfestorum  dierum  Christianorum  Liber  unus,  etc.  (Zur. 
1592-8,  2  vols,  fol ;  augmented,  ib.  1612,  foL) ;  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  second  edition  are  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions of  cardinal  Bellarmine  and  of  the  Jesuit  Gretser : — 
De  Festis  Judtsorum,  et  Ethnicorum,  Libri  tres  (Zurich, 
1592,  foL ;  2d  edit,  augmented,  Zurich,  1611,  foL)  i--De 
Origine  et  Progressu  Controversies  JSacramentaruB  de 
Coena  Domini  inter  Littheranos,  Ubiquistas  et  Orthodoxos 
quos  Zuinglianos  seu  Calvinistas  vocant  (Zur.  1602,  foL) : 
the  Lutherans  are  strongly  attacked  by  Hoepinian  in 
the  work: — Sacra  Scriptures,  orthodoxis  sgnibolis,  toti 
arOiquitati  puriori,  et  ipsi  etiam  A  vgusiante  Confessioni 
repugnaniia,  etc  (Zurich,  1609,  folio).  This  work  gave 
rise  to  great  controversy.  Frederick  FV,  elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  blamed  Hospinian  strongly,  and  Leonard 
Hutter  answered  this  and  the  preceding  work  in  his 
Concordia  Concors  (Wittemb.  1614,  folio).  Hospinian 
intended  to  answer  Hutter,  but  gave  up  the  idea  lest  he 
should  displease  the  Protestant  princes  and  embitter  the 
controversy,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Roman 
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Citholic  party*. — ffutoria  JesuUica  (Zurich,  1619,  f(»L), 
a  very  valuable  work: — An  Anima  sU  in  toto  corpore 
simulf  I)e  ImmortalUcUe  ejus  (Zurich,  1586,  4to).  A 
complete  edition  of  Hospinian's  worics  was  published  by 
J.  H.  Heidegger  at  Geneva  (166a-«l,  7  vols.  foL),  con- 
taining a  (bll  memoir.  See  Fabricius,  Historia  BibL  pt 
i,  p.  349, 350 ;  pt  li,  p.  510, 611 ;  pt  iii,  p.  87, 88 ;  Dupin, 
BibL  des  A  uteurs  iiparis  de  la  cammumon  Romaint,  etc. 
(Paris,  1718);  Pierer,  Universal-Lexihrnj  s.  v.;  Herzog, 
Reat-Emykhp,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalft  xxv, 
211 ;  Bayle,  Historical  Diet,  iii,  502;  Darling,  Encydop, 
Bibliog,  voll  See  H  utter.  (J.N.  P.) 
Hospital,  Michael  de  L*.  See  Hopitau 
Hospitality  (^oltvia).  The  practice  of  receiv- 
ing strangers  into  one's  house  and  giving  them  suitable 
entertainment  may  be  traced  back  to  the  early  origin 
of  human  society.  It  was  practiced,  as  it  still  is,  among 
the  least  cultivated  nations  (Diod.  Sic  v,  28, 34;  Cesar, 
BelL  Gall,  vi,  28 ;  Tacit  Germ,  21).  It  was  not  less  ob- 
served, in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the  Greeks,  hospitality  (|c- 
via)  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  religion. 
Jupiter  bore  a  name  {K^vioq)  signifying  that  its  rights 
were  under  his  guardianship.  In  the  Odyuey  (vi,  206) 
we  are  told  expressly  that  all  guests  and  poor  people  are 
special  objects  of  care  to  the  gods.  There  were,  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  two  kinds  of  hospitality,  the  one  pri- 
vate, the  other  public  (see  Smith*s  Diet,  of  Class,  A  ntiq, 
s.  V.  Hospitium).  The  first  existed  between  individu- 
als, the  second  was  cultivated  by  one  state  towards  an- 
other. Hence  arose  a  new  kind  of  social  relation :  be- 
tween those  who  had  exercised  and  partaken  of  the  lites 
of  hospitality  an  intimate  friendship  ensued,  which  was 
called  into  play  whenever  the  individuals  might  after- 
wards chance  to  meet,  and  the  rights  duties,  and  advan- 
tages of  which  passed  from  father  to  son,  and  were  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  estimation  (Potter's  Greek 
Antiquities f  ii,  722  sq.). 

But,  though  not  peculiarly  Oriental,  hospitality  has 
nowhere  been  more  early  or  more  fully  practiced  than 
1.1  the  East  It  is  still  honorably  observed  among  the 
Arabs,  especially  at  the  present  day.  (See  Nlebuhr, 
Arabia,  p.  46 ;  Burckhardt,  i,  331, 459*;  ii,  651, 739 ;  Jau- 
bert,  Trav,  p.  43 ;  Kussel's  A  leppo,  i,  328;  Buckingham's 
Mesopot.  p.  23 ;  Robinson's  Researches,  ii,  331,  335,  603 ; 
Prokesch,  Ervm.  ii,  245 ;  Harmer,  ii,  1 14 ;  Schultens,  Ex- 
cerpt, p.  408,  424,  454,  462;  Layard's  Nineveh,  2d  ser.  p. 
317  sq. ;  Hackett's  IlL  of  Script,  p.  04  sq.)  An  Arab,  on 
arriving  at  a  village,  dismounts  at  the  house  of  some 
one  who  is  known  to  him,  saving  to  the  master,  *<  I  am 
your  guest"  On  this  the  host  receives  the  traveller, 
and  performs  his  duties,  that  is,  he  sets  before  his  guest 
his  supper,  consisting  of  bread,  milk,  and  borgtd,  and, 
if  he  is  rich  and  generous,  he  also  takes  the  necessary 
cire  of  his  horse  or  beast  of  burden.  Should  the  trav- 
eller be  unacquainted  with  any  person,  he  alights  at  any 
house,  as  it  may  happen,  fastens  his  horse  to  the  same, 
and  proceeds  to  smoke  his  pipe  until  the  master  bids 
him  welcome,  and  offers  him  his  evening  meaL  In  the 
morning  the  traveller  pursues  his  joiuuey,  making  no 
other  return  than  "  God  be  with  you"  (good-by)  (Nie- 
buhr,/2cw.ii,431,462;  D'Arvieux,iii,  152;  Burckhardt, 
i,  69 ;  RoscnmUller,  MorgenL  vi,  82, 257).  The  early  ex- 
istence and  long  continuance  of  this  amiable  practice  in 
Oriental  countries  are  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  present- 
ing that  condition  of  things  which  necessitates  and  calls 
forth  hospitalit}'.  When  population  is  thinly  scattered 
over  a  great  extent  of  country',  and  travelling  b  com- 
paratively infrequent,  inns  or  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation are  not  found;  yet  the  traveller  needs  shelter, 
perhaps  succor  and  support.  Pity  prompts  the  dweller 
in  a  house  or  tent  to  open  his  door  to  the  tired  way- 
farer, the  rather  because  its  master  has  had,  and  is  like- 
ly again  to  have,  need  of  similar  kindness.  The  duty 
has  its  immediate  pleasures  and  advantages,  for  the 
traveller  comes  full  of  news — false,  true,  wonderful ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  onerous,  since  visits  fh>m  wayfarers 


are  not  very  freqnent,  nor  are  the  needful  hoepitaliiifes 
costly.  In  later  periods,  when  population  had  greatly 
increased,  the  establiMnent  of  iims  (caravanserais)  di- 
minished, but  did  by  no  means  abolish  the  practice  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant,  V,  If  2 \  Luke  x,  34). 

Accordingly,  we  find  hospitality  practiced  and  hdd  in 
the  highest  estimation  at  the  eariiest  periods  in  which 
the  BiUe  speaks  of  human  society  (Gen.  xviii,  3 ;  xix, 
2 ;  xxiv,  25 ;  Exod.  ii,  20 ;  Judg.  xix,  16).  Express  pro- 
vision for  its  exerdse  is  made  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev. 
xix,  33 ;  Dent  xiv,  29).  In  the  New  Testament  also  its 
observance  is  enjoined,  though  in  the  period  to  which 
its  books  refer  the  nature  and  extent  of  hospitality  would 
be  changed  with  the  change  that  society  had  undergone 
(1  Petiv,9;  lTim.iii,2;  Titi,8;  lTim.v,10;  Kom. 
xii,  13 ;  Heb.  xiii,  2).  The  reason  assigned  in  this  last 
passage  (see  Pfaif,  Diss,  de  J/ospitalitate,  ad  loc.,  Tubing. 
1752),  "  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angds  un- 
awares," is  illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Ataraham  and 
Lot  ((ien.  xviii,  1-16;  xix,  1-3);  nor  b  it  without  a 
parallel  in  classical  literature;  for  the  religious  feeling 
which  in  Greece  was  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  strengthened  by  the  belief  that  the  trav- 
eller might  be  some  god  in  disguise  (Homer,  Odyss,  xvii, 
484).  The  dbposition  which  generally  prevailed  in  fa- 
vor of  the  practice  was  enhanced  by  the  fear  lest  those 
who  neglected  its  ^tes  should,  after  the  example  of  im- 
pious men,  be  subjected  by  the  divine  wrath  to  firi^t- 
ful  punishments  (iElian,  AmmaUa,  xi,  19).  Even  the 
Jews,  in  "  the  latter  dajrs,"  laid  very  great  stress  on  the 
obligation :  the  rewards  of  Paradise,  their  doctors  de- 
clared, were  hb  who  spontaneously  exercised  hospitality 
(Schottgen,  Hor.  Jfeb,  i,  220;  Kypc,  Observ.  Sacr,  i,  129). 

The  guest,  whoever  he  might  be,  was,  on  his  appear- 
ing, invited  into  the  house  or  tent  (Gen.  xix,  2;  Exod, 
a,  20 ;  Judg.  xiii,  15 ;  xix,  21).     Courtesy  dictated  that 
no  improper  questions  should  be  put  to  him,  and  some 
days  eliq)sed  before  the  name  of  the  stranger  was  asked, 
or  what  object  he  had  in  vievr  in  hb  journey  (Gen.  xxiv. 
33;  Odf/ss,  i,  123;  iii,  69;  Iliad,  vi,  175;  ix,  222;  Diod. 
Sic  V,  28).    As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  famished 
with  water  to  wash  hb  feet  (Gen.  xviii,  4 ;  xix,  2 ;  1 
Tim.  V,  10 ;  Odyss,  iv,  49 ;  xvii,  88 ;  vi,  215) ;  received  a 
supply  of  needful  food  for  himself  and  hb  beast  (Gen. 
xviii,  5 ;  xix,  3 ;  xxiv,  25 ;  Exod.  ii,  20 ;  Judg.  xix,  20 ; 
Odyss,  iii,  464),  and  enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection 
from  hb  host  (Gen.  xix,  5;  J^h.  ii,  2;  Judg.  xix,  23). 
See  Salt,  Covenant  of.    The  case  of  Sisera,  decoycil 
and  slain  by  Jad  (Judg.  iv,  18  sq.),  was  a  gross  uifrac- 
tion  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  hoepitality.     On  his  de- 
parture the  traveller  was  not  allowed  to  go  alone  or 
empty-handed  (Judg.  xix,  5 ;  Waginscil,  ad  Sot.  p.  1020, 
1030 ;  Zom,  ad  Ilecaf.  A  bder,  22 ;  Iliad,  vi,  217).     This 
courtesy  to  guests  even  in  some  Arab  tribes  goes  the 
length  (comp.  Gen.  xxi,  8 ;  Judg.  xix,  24)  of  sacrificing 
the  chastity  of  the  females  of  the  family  for  their  grati- 
fication (Lane,  Modem  Eg,  i,  443 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
the  Bedouins,  i,  179).     As  the  free  practice  of  hospital- 
ity was  held  right  and  honorable,  so  the  neglect  of  it 
was  considered  discreditable  (Job  xxxi,  32 ;  Odyss,  xiv, 
56) ;  and  any  interference  with  the  comfort  and  {notec- 
tion  which  the  host  afiforded  was  treated  as  a  wicked 
outrage  (Gen.  xix,  4  sq.).     Though  the  practice  of  hos- 
pitality was  general,  and  its  rites  rarely  \-iolated,  yet 
national  or  local  enmities  did  not  fail  sometimes  to  in- 
terfere ;  and  accordingly  travellers  avoided  those  places 
in  which  they  had  reason  to  expect  an  unfriendly  recep- 
tion (compare  Judg.  xix,  12).    The  quarrel  which  arose 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  aiUr  the  Babylonian 
captivity  destroyed  the  relations  of  hospitality  bet^vcen 
them.    Regarding  each  other  as  heretics,  they  sacrificed 
every  better  feeling  (see  John  iv,  9).    It  was  only  in  the 
greatest  extremity  that  the  Jews  would  partake  of  Sa- 
maritan food  (lightfoot,  p.  993);  and  they  were  accu^ 
tomed,  in  consequence  of  their  religious  and  political 
hatred,  to  avoid  passing  through  Samaria  in  joarne^-- 
ing  from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  Uie  other.      The 
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uammty  of  the  Samaritiiis  towards  the  Jews  appears 
to  haye  been  somewhat  leas  bitter;  but  they  showed 
an  adrerse  feelmg  towards  those  persons  who,  m  go- 
in^  up  to  the  anniial  feast  at  Jerusalem,  had  to  pass 
throogh  their  ooontiy  (Luke  ix,  58).  At  the  gr^  na- 
tiooai  festirals,  hospitality  was  liberaUy  practiced  as 
kng  as  the  state  retained  its  identity.  On  these  festive 
oonsions  no  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  considered  his 
hoox  his  own;  every  hc»ne  swarmed  with  strangers; 
yet,  this  unbounded  hospitali^  could  not  find  accommo- 
dation in  the  houses  for  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and 
a  large  pfoporti(Hi  of  visitcHS  had  to  be  content  with 
inch  shelter  as  tents  could  afS^rd  (Helon,  Pilgrim,  i,  228 
u^  The  primitive  Christians  considered  one  principal 
part  of  their  duty  to  consist  in  showing  hospitality  to 
itiangers  (1  Pet.  iv,  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  2;  Tit  i,  8 ;  compare 
Acts ii, 44;  vi,  82,  85).  They  were,  in  fact,  so  ready  in 
daehaiging  this  duty  that  the  very  heathen  admired 
them  Ux  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  all  strangers,  but 
cipeciaUy  to  those  of  the  household  of  faith  (see  Am- 
brose, IM  Abrakamoy  v ;  De  Offic,  ii,  21 ;  iii,  7 ;  Augus- 
tine^ KfiA,  xxxviii,  n.  2 ;  Tertullian,  Apologet,  xxxix). 
£mi  liOdan  praises  them  in  this  respect  {De  tnorte  per- 
(gm,  ii,  p.  766).  Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  with- 
out lettm  of  communion,  which  testified  the  purity  of 
thdr  faith,  and  procured  for  them  a  favorable  reception 
vheiever  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  known.  Calmet 
is  of  opinion  that  the  two  minor  epistles  of  John  may  be 
nch  letters  of  communion  and  reoonmiendation.  (On 
the  general  subject,  see  Unger,  De  Ccvo^ori^  ejtuque  rifu 
onHquOf  in  his  A  mud,  de  Cinffulitj  p.  81 1  sq. ;  Stuck,  A  n- 
tiq,  Coitnt,  i,  27 ;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  A  rchaologie ; 
Scholz,  llandb.  der  BibL  A  rch&ologie ;  Deyling,  Ohierv, 
i,  118  sq.;  Jahn,  A  rchSologie,  I,  ii,  227  sq. ;  KUster,  Er- 
iiMtenukfj  §  202  sq. ;  Laurent,  in  Gronov.  TheuntruSy  ix, 
134  aq. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rahb,  283.>-Kitta    See  Cara VA:f ; 

En-EUTAIXMENT  ;  GUEST. 

HbspitallerB  is  the  name  generally  given  to  char- 
itaUe  brotherhoods,  consisting  of  laymen,  monks,  chor- 
isters, and  knights  of  religious  orders,  who,  while  con- 
tinuing under  the  ndes  and  exercises  of  conventual 
life  (chiefly  afler  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine),  devoted 
tbemtelres  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the 
hospitdsL  These  brotherhoods  were  founded  at  various 
timcittd  in  different  countries.  They  added  to  the  or- 
dinary vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  the  spe- 
cial row  that  they  would  devote  themselves  to  this  work 
of  mercy.  The  hospitals  (q.  v.),  in  the  age  when  these 
^rcre  instituted,  were  mostly  coimected  with  monasteries, 
•nd  vete  subject  to  the  bbhops.  Oftentimes  the  care 
of  them  was  so  great  that  a  special  officer  was  appointed, 
trith  the  appellation  of  general,  and  the  officer  under  him 
83  intendant,  superior,  or  major.  Some  of  the  Hospital- 
ler brotherhoods,  however,  were  not  subject  to  the  bish- 
o[M,  but  only  to  the  pope,  as  the  Hospitallers  of  St 
John  of  God,  also  csJled  the  Brethren  of  Love,  etc 
^  an  order  of  spiritual  knights,  they  were  divided  into 
knights,  priests,  and  serving  brethren.  Among  them 
we  find  (1.)  The  HospitaUen  of  St,  Ardhony  [see  Ax- 
TH03nr,ORDKR8  of],  founded  by  Gaston  in  ccmsequenc^ 
of  an  epidemic  known  as  St.  Anthony's  fire.  (2.)  The 
JirrOirenofthe  Hoipital  qf  St,  John  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Malta,  K^ncHTS  of.  (3.)  The  Order  qf  Teutonic 
KfigkU  (q.  v.).  (4.)  The  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Order  of  the  HoUf  Ghott  [see  Holy  Ghost,  Orders  of], 
(nmded  by  Guido  at  MontpeUier.  (5.)  The  HoipUaUera 
o/Buryoi,  {bunded  in  1212.  (6.)  The  Hospitallers  of 
«w  Latfy  of  Christian  Charity  were  founded  near  Cha- 
lons b  the  end  of  the  13th  century  by  Guy  de  Joinville ; 
a  Hke  oider  was  founded  at  Paris  in  1294.  (7.)  The 
HospiUdlers  of  our  Lady  DeUa  Sccda,  which,  according 
to  Knie  authorities,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  9th  cen- 
^^i  is  said  by  others  to  have  been  founded  about  this 
»»»•  St  Sienna,  in  Italy.  (8.)  The  Hospitallers  of  the 
Order  of  SL  John  of  God  (de  Dieu),  also  called  "  Broth- 
«»  of  Charity,"  etc    See. Charity,  Brothers  of.    (9.) 

Of  the  Conyregation  of  penitent  Brethren,  founded  in 


Fknders  in  1615;  the  Hospitallers  of  the  Order  of  Beth- 
lehemites  (q.  v.),  in  1655 ;  and  a  number  of  congregations 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  which  arose  in  the  14th 
century,  some  are  still  in  existence.  The  dress  of  the 
hospitallers  was  a  black  robe  or  doak,  on  the  breast  of 
which  was  worn  a  white  cross,  with  eight  points,  which, 
according  to  their  statutes,  is  the  true  symbol  of  the  vir- 
tues. See  Herzog,  Beal-Encykhpadie,  vi,  285 ;  Wetzcr 
u.  Welte,  KirchenrLex,  v,  845 ;  Helyot,  Gesch,  d,  Klostcr- 
u,Ritterorden,  ii,  200  sq. ;  iii,86  sq.,  468  sq. ;  Vertot, Hist, 
des  Chevaliers  de  St,  Jean  de  Jerusalem  (Amst:  1732,  5 
vols.  8vo) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchenyesch,  xxv,  98  sq. ;  Hard- 
wick, /firt.  of  the  Middle  Ayes,  p.  256  sq.;  Riddle,  Hist, 
of  the  Papacy,  ii,  276 ;  Milman's  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire, 
V,  598  sq. ;  Lea,  Histor,  Sacerdot,  Celib,  p.  865  sq.,  475; 
New  Enylander,  Aug.  1851,  p.  888  sq.  See  Jerusalem  ; 
Knights  ;  Templars  ;  etc.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hospitals,  so  called  from  the  mediaeval  hospiHa,  are 
now  generally  understood  to  be  establishments  intend- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the  infirm, 
where  their  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  are  gratuitous- 
ly ministered  to.  Though  various  provisions  were  made 
for  the  poor  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  public 
largesses  were  distributed  in  many  ways,  hospitals  were 
unknown.  The  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  how- 
ever, considers  the  most  useless  and  abandoned  charac- 
ters as  most  in  need  of  assistance,  and  imitates  Christ 
in  bestowing  it  upon  them.  The  early  Christians  fed, 
not  only  their  own  poor,  but  also  those  of  the  heathen. 
Even  Julian  the  Apostate  praised  their  example  in  this 
respect.  As  soon  as  the  early  Christians  were  free  to 
practice  their  religion  openly,  they  commenced  build- 
ing charitable  institutions,  to  which  they  gave  vari- 
ous ruunes,  according  to  the  character  of  their  in- 
mates :  thus  they  had  the  Brephotrophium,  or  infant 
asylum ;  the  Orphanotrophium,  or  orphan  ai^lum ;  the 
Nosocomium,  or  sick  hospital;  the  Xenodochium,  or  re- 
treat for  strangers,  more  particularly  pilgrims.  The  lat- 
ter was  properly  the  hospital,  or  house  of  hospitality; 
and  in  monasteries,  that  part  of  them  which  was  re- 
served for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  aiid  was  di- 
vided into  sections  according  to  the  classes  of  society 
to  which  the  visitors  belonged,  was  also  so  called  (Du 
Cange,  Gloss,  s.  v.  Hospitale).  These  hospitals  were 
soon  found  in  all  the  large  cities.  Epiphaniiis  says 
(flares,  75,  No.  1) :  "The  bishops,  in  their  charity  to- 
wards strangers,  arc  in  the  habit  of  establishing  institu- 
tions wherein  they  receive  the  maimed  and  the  sick, 
providing  them  with  such  accommodations  as  their 
means  will  allow."  They  were  generally  in  charge  of 
the  clergy  {Constit,  ApostoL  I,  iii,  c  19),  though  rich  loy- 
men  would  occasionally  erect  hospitals  also,  and  wait 
on  their  inmates  themselves,  as  did  Pammachius  of  Por- 
to, and  Galilean  of  Ostia.  The  bishops  were  careful  to 
have  the  poor  properly  buried,  ransomed  the  prisoners 
of  war,  and  often  emancipated  slaves.  They  often  went 
so  for  as  to  sell  the  communion  scr\ice,  or  the  altar  or- 
naments, to  raise  the  means  of  accomplishing  these 
charitable  objects  {Maurs  des  Chretiens,  §  61).  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  institutions  was  founded  at 
Cassarea  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century.  The  next 
notable  institution  was  that  of  St.  Chrysostoro,  built  at 
his  own  expense  at  Constantinople.  There  was  also  a 
very  fine  hospital  at  Rome,  which  was  built  by  Fabiola, 
a  Roman  lady  and  friend  of  St  Jerome,  who  himself 
likevrise  built  one  at  Bethlehem.  The  inmates  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  early  Church,  very  much  like  the  prac- 
tice of  our  own  day,  were  divided  according  to  sex.  The 
male  portion  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  deacon, 
and  the  women  under  the  care  of  the  deaconelses,  who, 
according  to  Kpiphanius  {Exposit,Jid,  c.  xvii),  rendered 
to  persons  of  their  sex  whatever  services  their  infirmity 
required.  It  was  a  rule  ibr  the  deacons  and  deacon- 
esses to  seek  for  the  unfortunate  day  by  day,  and  to  in- 
form the  bishops,  who  in  turn,  accompanied  by  a  priest, 
visited  the  sick  and  needy  of  all  classes  (Augustine,  De 
civil,  Dei,  I,  xxii,  c  8).    The  hospitals  known  as  Noso- 
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eonUa  were  redly  first  instituted  under  Constantine. 
They  were  under  the  direct  care  of  the  bishop  himself, 
ind  were,  until  the  Middle  Ages,  oftentimes  placed  near 
or  incorporated  with  their  dwellings.  But  they  must 
not  be  understood  to  have  been,  like  the  hospitals  of  our 
own  day,  one  immense  building.  They  consisted  of  a 
number  of  small  cottages  (dormuncube),  each  intended 
for  a  certain  malady.  Procopius  (De  mdif,  Justinian,  I, 
i,  c  2 ;  Hiit,  Byzctnt,  iii),  in  speaking  of  an  ancient  vale- 
tudinarium  which  was  re-established  and  enlarged  by 
Justinitfn,  says  that  the  enlargement  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  certain  number  of  small  houses  ("numero 
dormuncularum"),*and  of  additional  annual  revenues 
(*<  annuo  censu"*).  These  numberless  small  houses, 
spread  over  a  large  area,  gave  to  a  hospital  the  appear- 
ance and  extent  of  a  village  by  itseUl  The  nosoco- 
mia  were  also  established  in  the  West,  but,  wilike  those 
of  the  East,  they  were  confined  to  the  houses  of  the 
bishops.  Thus  Augustine  dined  at  the  same  tabic  with 
the  sick  and  poor  to  whom  he  aflTorded  relief  (Posidius, 
In  ejus  VitcL,  c.  xxiii).  After  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  we  fhid  no  mention  mado  of  ho^itals  in 
Europe  for  several  centuries.  During  that  period  the 
bishops  generally  took  the  whole  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick.  The  bishops'  house  was  the  refuge  of  the 
poor,  the  widows,  the  orphans,  the  sick,  and  the  stran- 
gers; the  care  of  receiving  and  entertaining  them  was, 
as  wc  have  already  stated,  always  considered  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  clergy.  Du^ng  the  troubled  times 
which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynas- 
ty the  poor  were  almost  forsaken ;  gaunt  famine  stalked 
over  Europe,  and  the  cleigy  were  hardly  able  to  keep 
off  starvation  from  their  own  doors.  But  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  when  contagious  diseases  were  rife 
in  Europe,  hospitals  were  generally  established  in  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  continent  Some  were  the  fruit  of 
private  charity,  others  were  established  by  the  Church, 
and  others  by  the  state.  They  were  usually  under  the 
direction  of  priests  and  monks,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  many  abuses  arose.  In  the  progress  of  civilization 
both  the  condition  and  the  management  of  such  institu- 
tions were  greatly  improved.  At  the  present  day,  no 
civilized  country  is  without  its  hospitals,  either  endowed 
and  supported  by  the  government  or  by  private  charity. 
The  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  has  institutions  of 
deaconesses,  who*  especially  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  hospitids,  and  from  Germany  these 
institutions  have  spread  to  many  other  countries.  There 
are  also  in  many  countries  special  schools  for  the  training 
of  nurses  in  hospitals.  Among  those  who,  in  modem 
times,  have  exerted  themselves  far  the  improvement  of 
the  hospital  service,  Florence  Nightingale  is  prominent 
See  Borgier,  Dictionnaire  de  TAeoto^e,  s.  v. ;  Martigny, 
Diet,  de»  Aniiquites  Chret,  p.  289  sq.;  Aschbach,  Kir- 
chen-Lex,  iii,  33G  sq. ;  Leckey,  History  of  R(Uionalism^  ii, 
263  sq.;  Gosselin,Pou?er  o/*/A«Popr,i,*l20,222;  Church 
of  England  Review^  July,  1855;  Low,  The  Charities  of 
London  (Lond.  1850, 12mo) ;  Nightingale,  Notts  on  Nurs- 
ing (Lond.  1859) ;  Dicffenbach,  /I  ii/<»tr.  tur  Krankenwar- 
tung  (BerL  1832).  See  Almoner;  Alms;  Dbacoxessbb  ; 
Foundling  Hospitals  ;  Orphan  Asylums.  (J.  H.W.) 
Hospital  Slaters,  also  called  '^  Daughters  of  God,*" 
are  communities  of  nuns  and  lay  sisters  founded  for  the 
same  purpose  originaUy  as  the  HospitaUer8(q.  v.).  Their 
organization  spread  even  more  rapidly  than  the  latter, 
but  they  soon  abandoned  their  original  purpose,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  education  of  young  giris, 
especially  orphans,  and  also  to  the  redeeming  of  lost 
women.  They  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  Italy,  and  are  especially  useful 
in  taking  care  of  the  sick.  Among  their  many  branches 
we  find  the  foUowmg:  (1.)  Hoqntal  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Refuge,  founded  in  1624  by  Elizabeth  of  the 
Cross  at  Nancy,  confirmed  in  1634  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
They  received  in  their  houses  three  classes  of  women- 
virtuous  girls,  who  by  vows  bound  themselves  to  works 
of  charity ;  fallen  women,  who,  aftor  their  reformation, 


were  likewise  admitted  to  taking  the  vows ;  finaUy,  vtA- 
untary  penitents,  and  women  who  were  sent  to  these  in- 
stitutions against  their  will  for  correction.  (2.)  Ilosfn- 
tal  Sisters  ofLoehes  (in  Touraine),  founded  in  1630  by 
the  pijest  Pasquier  Bouray.  They  bad  a  very  strict 
rule.  (3.)  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Mercy  of  Jesus,  estab- 
lished in  1630  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Augustine ; 
confirmed  in  1638  by  patent  letters,  and  in  1664  and 
1667  by  papal  bulls.  (4.)  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
or  of  Providence  f  see  PRO\aDENCE,  Orders  of.  (5.) 
Hospital  Sisters  of  St,  Thomas  of  ViUeneuve,  established 
in  1660  by  Angelus  le  Proust  and  Louis  Chaboiasean, 
according  to  the  third  rule  of  St  Augustine ;  received 
in  1661  the  royal  sanction,  and  still  exist  in  France 
(6.)  Hospital  Sisters  of  St,  A  ugustine  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Christian  Love,  who  originated  in  1 679  at  Grenoble.  (7.) 
Hospital  Sisters  ofBesanfon,  established  in  1685,  revived 
in  1807,  have  (1870)  about  eighteen  houses.  (8.)  Hos^ 
pital  Sisters  of  St.  Martha  of  PontarUer,  established  in 
1687.  (9.)  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  aeo  Holt 
Ghost,  Orders  of.  To  the  class  of  Hospital  Sisters, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  may  also  be  counted  the 
Elizabethincs,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  many  other 
congregations. — Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop,  vi,  285 ;  Wetzw 
u.  Wclte,  Kirchen-T^x,  v,  345  sq. ;  Helyot,  Geschichte  d, 
Kloster-  u.  Hitterorden,  ii,  362 ;  iv,  404, 437, 475, 482 ;  vii, 
342  sq. ;  Theol,  Umr,  Lex,  ii,  370  sq.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Hossbach,  Peter  Wiuielm,  S.T.D.,  a  distinguish- 
ed German  theologian,  bom  in  Wusterhausen,  Prussia, 
Feb.  20, 1784,  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Ho  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  lectures  of  Knapp  and  Nicmcyer.  After  his 
graduation  he  studied  >nth  great  interest  the  works  of 
Schleiermacher,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  associ- 
ated the  greater  part  of  liis  life,  and  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  obtained  the  position  of  preacher  to  the  Prus- 
sian military  school  for  officers  (Kadettenhaus)  at  Ber^ 
lin.  In  1819,  while  in  this  position,  he  published  Das 
L^ien  Joh,  VaLAndreds,  which  was  highly  commented 
upon  by  Tholuck  (comp.  the  article  Andrcii  in  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop,  i,  and  Supplem.  i),  and  which  at  once  as- 
signed him  an  eminent  position  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Church  historians.  In  1821  he  became  pastor  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church.  His  opening  sermon,  which  he 
published,  led  to  the  publication  of  an  entire  volume  of 
his  sermons  (1822),  which  he  dedicated  to  his  fncnd 
Schleiermacher.  Other  collections  of  hb  sermons  were 
published  in  1824,  1827, 1831, 1837, 1843,  and  after  his 
death  another  collection,  with  an  introduction  by  Pi- 
schon,  in  1848.  Hossbach  published  his  most  important 
work  in  1828 :  Spener  u,  s,  Zeii  (2  vols.  8vo).  The  sec- 
ond edition,  which  was  published  in  1853,  contains  alao, 
as  an  addendum,  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  tlic 
Evangelical  Church  and  theology  of  the  18th  ccntur}*, 
a  portion  of  a  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  left  uncompleted.  Ho 
died  April  7, 1846.  Hossbach  was  a  popular  preacher, 
but  his  publbhed  sermons  enjoyed  even  greater  po^tU' 
larity,  and  established  his  reputation  as  an  able  divine. 
He  held  a  midway  position  between  the  strictly  ortho- 
dox and  the  lib^al  theologians  of  Germany,  and  his 
great  endeavor  was  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
these  two  antagonistic  elements.  A  very  fine  autobiog- 
raphy as  a  minister  Hossbach  has  furnished  in  his  li»t 
sermon  of  the  sixth  collection,  delivered  to  his  congre- 
gation February  5, 1843,  after  a  successful  treatment  of 
his  eyes,  one  of  which  the  physician  was  obliged  to  re- 
move. See  Herzog,  Real-EncyHop,  xix,  655  sq. ;  Th^oU 
f//uV.  L«r.  ii,  871.     (J.H.W.) 

Hossein  ben-Mansour,  AdouY  Moghits,  a  Per- 
sian Mohammedan  Mystic  sumamed  A  l-HeUaj,  was  bom 
at  Khorassan  or  Beidah  (Fars)  in  the  second  half  of  the 
9th  century.  He  was  a  dracendant  of  a  Guebre  who 
had  embraced  Islamism.  After  studying  under  the  mort 
distinguished  softs,  one  of  whom  prescribed  for  him  soli- 
tude and  silence  for  two  3rear8,  he  travelled  through  tlio 
East  as  far  as  China,  preaching  on  his  way.     Some  be- 
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liered  in  him,  others  considered  him  an  impostor.  He 
ottered  new  opinions  in  religion  and  morals,  which  did 
not  Terjr  w^  harmonize  with  each  other,  nor  with  his 
mode  of  Uving :  thus  sometimes  he  was  a  strict  observer 
of  an  the  practices  of  Idamism,  while  he  taught  that 
good  works  were  more  meritorious  than  devotional  prac- 
tioes.  His  morab,  however,  were  onimpeachable,  and 
his  fife  one  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  He  professed  Pan- 
theism, which  he  S3rmbolized  in  these  words :  **  I  am  God, 
md  all  is  God."  The  imams  and  sheiks  of  Bagdad  con- 
demned him  to  death,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  sec- 
alar  power.  After  remaining  one  year  and  a  half  in 
prison,  by  order  of  the  vizir,  Ali  ben-Assa,  he  was  taken 
oat  to  undergo  torture.  Instead  of  cursing  his  perse- 
cators,  he  prayed  for  them,  and  died  thus,  the  28d  dzou*l- 
eadeh,  309  (March,  922).  His  body  was  burnt,  and  his 
ashes  thrown  into  the  Tigris.  His  theological  and  mys- 
tical works  are  some  thirty  in  number.  See  Ibn  Khal- 
likan,  BiogrcqtK  Did,  i,  428 ;  and  Fragments  translated 
by  Tholuck,  BlStkenMommL  ova  d,  morgefdanditchm  Myt- 
tik  (Berlin,  1826,  8vo),  p.  810,  827 ;  Hoefer,  N<mv,  Biog, 
Giairale,  xxv,  216;  D'Herbclot,  Bibiioth,  OriaUalfy  p. 
892  (HaUage).     (J.  N.  P.) 


occurs  in  the  A.y.  of  the  Bible  in  two  very 
different  senses,  the  latter  and  most  frequent  now  near- 
ly obsolete. 

1.  Socially  (j^fvoc,  lit  a  itretnger^  as  usually;  hence 
a  guest^  and  by  inference  an  entertainert  Rom.  xvi,  28 ; 
xavBoxfvit  one  who  recehes  all  comers,  L  e.'a  tavern- 
ietper,  e.  g.  the  custodian  of  a  caravanserai  [q.  v.],  Luke 
X,  35).    See  HosprrALiTY ;  Iss. 

2.  Military  (prop,  and  usually  K3^  tsaba\  tcarJarCf 

heuoe  an  omi^,  arparia ;  also  fl'isnp,  mackaneh%  an  «n- 
cwHpmetitfhoit;  sometimes  *1^1}i,  g&htd\  a  troop;  V*}1^ 
<ka'yU,  or  b'^H,  <^yl,  %  force;  f13'^3?^,  vMarahah\  a 

militaiy  station;  Gr.  (rrpnrctyia  or  ffTpaTowfSov)^  the 
usual  designation  of  the  standing  army  among  the  Isra- 
dtes.    This  consisted  originally  of  infantiy  (compare 
Numb,  xi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  10 ;  xv,  4),  not  simply  because 
the  country  of  Palestine  prevent^  the  use  of  cavalry, 
since  already  the  Ganaanites  and  Philistines  had  iron 
(inm-armed)  chariots,  which  they  knew  how  to  use  to 
advantage  in  the  plains  and  open  land  (Josh,  xvii,  16 , 
Jiidg.i,19;  iv,8,13;  v,22;  lSam.xiii,5;  comp.Wich- 
nuuiaen,  De  currib.  beHic  in  oriente  tuiiatis,  Yiteb.  1722 ; 
iee  Chariot),  and  the  same  was  true  of  horsemen  (2 
Sam.  i,  6) ;  moreover,  the  neighboring  nations  (Syrians 
and  Egyptiaiis)  employed  these  military  instruments  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Israelites  (Josh,  xi,  9 ;  Judg. 
iv,3;  2  Sam.  X,  18,  etc).   This  last  circumstance  (which 
appears  to  have  had  no  influence  over  David,  2  Sam. 
rill,  4),  especially  when  the  theatre  of  war  was  removed 
into  foreign  countries,  may  naturally  have  induced  Sol- 
omon (contrary  to  the  command,  Deut.  xvii,  16 ;  comp. 
Geaenius,  pomment,  zu  Jescu  i,  186  sq.)  to  add  cavalry  to 
his  army  (1  Kings  iv,  2C ;  x,  26),  which  he  distributed 
among  the  cities  (1  Kings  ix,  19;  x,26) ;  also  under  the 
later  kings  we  find  this  description  of  troops  mentioned 
(1  Kings  xvi,  9;  2  Kings  xiii,7),  although  they  were 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  Eg3rp- 
tian  cavalry  (Isa.  xxxi,  1 ;  xxxvi,  9 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  24). 
The  Mosaic  laws  obliged  every  male  Israelite  from  20 
years  of  age  (Numb,  i,  8 ;  xxvi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  6)  to 
Ui  {ZoBeph,Ant.  iii,12,4;  comp. Macrob. ^^a/.  i,6;  Sen- 
eca, VU,  brev.  20)  to  bear  arms  (see  in  Mishna,  SotOf  viii, 
7),  yet  there  were  many  causes  of  exemption  (Deut  xx, 
&;  compare  1  Mace  iii,  66).    Whenever  an  occasion  of 
hostilities  occurred,  the  young  men  assembled,  and  the 
requisite  enumeration  of  the  soldiers  (by  means  of  a 
*itb,  topker,  "scribe"  or  registrar,  Jer.  Iii,  25;  Isa. 
xzxiii,  IS)  was  made  according  to  the  several  tribes 
(Nimih  xxxi,  2  sq. ;  Josh,  vii,  8 ;  Judg.  xx,  10).     On 
Bidden  incursiona  of  enemies,  the  able-bodied  Israelites 
voe  »!tff»T»«M^  by  special  messengers  (Judg.  vi,  86),  or 
I7  the  mmd  of  trumpeta,  or  by  beacons  (Dd,  net)  placed 


upon  the  hiU-tops  (Judg.  iii,  27 ;  ^n,  84 ;  ^'ii,  24 ;  Jer.  iv, 
6  sq. ;  \'i,  1 ;  Ezek.  vii,  14 ;  comp.  Isa.  xiii,  2 ;  xlix,  22 ; 
2  Kings  iii,  21 ;  Jer.  i,  2;  1  Mace  vii,  46 ;  Died.  Sic  xix, 
97).  The  entire  army,  thus  raised  by  levy,  was  divided, 
according  to  the  various  kinds  of  weapons  (2  Chron. 
xiv,  8),  into  troops  (officers  and  soldiers  together  being 
caDed  D'^^a?]  ^■'*?^»  captains  and  servants)  of  1000, 
100,  and  60  men  (Numb,  xxxi,  14, 48 ;  Judg.  xx,  10 ;  1 
Sam.  viii,  12 ;  2  Kings  i,  9 ;  xi,  16),  each  having  its  own 
leader  (C^fibKri  "^b,  captain  of  the  thousands;  *nb 
r\i:iW,  captain  of  the  hundreds ;  ^^^W  *lb,  copfatn 
of  fifty*  2  Kings  1,9;  xi,4;  2  Chron.  xxv,  6;  for  later 
tim^  comp.  1  Mace  iii,  66) :  larger  divisions  are  also  re- 
ferred to  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xvii,  14  sq.). 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  entire  army  (called  "^^ 
^7'?^»  coptain  of  the  host,  or  KSSJl  *lte,  captain  of  the 
army,  or  KSKJl  i?  *^9i  captain  over  the  army,  2  Sam. 
ii,  8 ;  xxiv,  2 ;  1  Kings  i,  19)  formed  a  council  of  war 
(general's  staff)  with  the  commanders  of  the  chiliads 
and  centuries  (1  Chron.  xiii,  1  sq.),  and  in  time  of  peace 
had  the  direction  of  the  military  enrolment  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  2  sq.).  But  the  king  generally  led  the  army  in 
person  in  battle.  The  national  militia  of  the  Hebrews 
wore  no  uniform,  and  at  first  each  soldier  was  at  his  own 
expense,  although  commissaries  of  pro\-i6ions  are  occa- 
sionally mentioned  (Judg.  xx,  10).  On  military  weap- 
ons, see  Abmor.  The  strength  of  the  Israclitbh  armies 
Is  sometimes  stated  in  very  high  figures  (1  Sam.  xi,  8; 
XV,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  1  sq.),  which  is  not  so  surprising, 
as  they  were  gathered  in  mass  by  messengers  (at  a  later 
day,  Josephus  got  together  in  Galilee  alone  100,000  men 
of  the  Jewish  soldiery,  War^  ii,  20, 6) ;  but  the  numbers 
are  probably  often  corrupt  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9  sq. ;  1  Chron. 
xxi,  6  sq.;  2  Chron.  xiii, 8;  xiv,  8;  x\4i,  14;  xxvi,  12 
sq.)  or  (in  the  Chronicles,  see  Grambcig,  p.  1 17)  exag- 
gerated.   See  Number. 

The  organization  of  a  standing  army  was  begun  by 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiii,  2  sq. ;  xxiv.  8)  in  the  establishment 
(by  voluntary  enlistment)  of  a  picked  corps  of  3000 
strong  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  subject  to 
military  duty  (1  Sana,  xiv,  62).  David  followed  his 
example,  but,  besides  the  body-guard  (see  Cheretrite 
and  PkLETHiTE),  he  likewise  instituted  a  national  army, 
to  serve  in  turn  in  monthly  divisions  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1 
sq.).  Solomon  did  the  same  (1  Kings  iv,  26) ;  and  even 
princes  of  the  royal  stock,  before  they  came  to  the  throne, 
invested  themselves  with  a  life-guard  of  troops  (2  Sam. 
XV,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  6).  Likewise  under  Jehoehaphat  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  14  sq.),  Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi,  4),  Amaziah 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  6),  and  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  11),  as 
also  under  Ahaziah  of  Israel  (2  Kings  i,  9  sq.),  standing 
troops  aro  mentioned  in  time  of  peace,  but  they  were 
probably  not  in  constant  service  Their  pay  probably 
consisted  in  agricultural  produce  Foreigners  were  not 
excluded  from  the  honors  of  war  (as  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  other  warriors  of  David, 
q.  V.) ;  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah  (although  with  the 
disapprobation  of  the  prophet),  even  hired  a  whole  troop 
of  Ephraimitish  soldiers  (2  Chron.  xxv,  6  sq.).  (See 
generally  J.  F.  Zachariie,  Be  re  militari  vet,  Hthr,  KiL 
1736,  a  work  of  no  great  merit)  In  post-exilian  times 
a  fresh  organization  of  Jewish  military  force  was  insti- 
tuted tmder  the  Maccabees.  Judas  early  established  his 
military  companies  (1  Mace  iii,  66)  in  divisions  of  1000 
100, 60,  and  10 ;  and  Simon,  as  prince,  fbst  paid  a  stand- 
ing army  out  of  his  own  resources  (1  Mace  xiv,  32). 
His  successors  commanded  a  still  larger  number  of 
troops,  and  John  Hyrcanus  was  the  first  who  enlisted 
also  foreigners  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  8, 4),  probably  Arabi- 
ans, who  served  in  mercenary  armies  (1  Mace  v,  89). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  likewise  engaged  in  for- 
eign warfare,  for  instance,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (1  Mace.  X,  36 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  10, 4),  and  indi- 
\'iduals  even  attained  the  rank  of  commanders  (Joseph. 
A  nf,  xiii,  10, 4 ;  18, 1 ;  Apion,  ii,  6),  although  they  gen- 
erally abstained  firom  serving  in  foreign  armies,  on 
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count  of  being  obliged  to  violate  the  Sabbath  (Joseph. 
A  nt,  xiv,  10, 1 1  sq.,  14).  The  discontent  and  party  jeal- 
ousies of  the  Jews  rendered  necessary  the  employment 
of  foreign  mercenaries  by  king  Alexander  and  queen 
Alexandra  (Joseph,  ^n^  idii,  13, 5;  14, 1 ;  16, 2),  called 
heavy-armed  (jtKarovTafidxoif  Joseph.  A  nt.  xiii,  12,  5). 
Herod  the  Great  had  in  his  army,  no  doubt,  many  for- 
eigners, even  Germans  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,8,8 ;  War,  ii, 
1,2);  Kandier  (in  Act,  A  cad,  Erford,  Mogunt,  i,  416  sq.) 
understands  also  a  special  chosen  corps  as  a  body-guard 
(Tui/iaro^i;Xa«c,  Joseph.  ^»i/.  xv,  9,  3;  comp.  War,  ii, 
1, 3).  He,  as  also  his  successor  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xvii,  10, 8 ; 
War,  ii,  20,  1),  suffered  bis  troops  in  certain  cases  to 
unite  with  the  Koman  legions  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  18, 9 ; 
iii,  4, 2 ;  ^  n/.  xvii,  10, 8),  and  these  lierodian  soldiers,  like 
the  Roman,  were  employed  to  guard  prisoners  (Acts  xii, 
4  sq.).  Respecting  the  discipline  of  these  Herodian 
troops  we  know  nothing  positive,  but  they  were  certain- 
ly organized  on  Roman  principles,  as  also  Josephus  him- 
self armed  and  disciplined  the  Jewish  militia  who  were 
under  his  command,  after  the  Roman  custom  ( War,  ii, 
20, 7).  In  the  times  of  the  direct  Roman  government 
of  Judxea,  in  order  to  maintain  tranquillity,  there  were 
Roman  military  bodies  in  the  country,  who  were  regu- 
larly stationed  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  procurator  at 
Ciesarca  (Acts  x,  1) ;  but  during  the  great  festival,  name- 
ly, the  Passover,  they  were  in  part  detailed  to  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxi,  31 ;  Joseph.  War,  ii,  12, 1).  See  Roman  £m- 
iMRE.  (See  generally  Danz,  De  Kbrceor.  re  milit,  Jens, 
1G90;  J.  Lydii  Syntagma  de  re  milit.  cum  notis  S.  van 
Til,  Dordrac  1G98 ;  both  also  in  Ugoliui  Thesaur,  xxvii.) 
— Winer,  i,  682.    See  Army  ;  War. 

HOST  OF  HEAVEN  (B:?trn  XiS,  tteba'  hashn 
thama'yitn,  army  of  the  sides),  in  Gen.  ii,  1,  refers  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  the  host  of  heaven  under 
the  symbol  of  an  army,  in  which  the  sun  is  considered 
as  the  king,  the  moon  as  his  vicegerent,  the  stars  and 
planets  as  their  attendants,  and  the  constellations  as  the 
battalions  and  squadrons  of  the  army  drawn  up  in  or- 
der, that  they  may  come  with  their  leaders  to  execute 
t  he  designs  and  commands  of  the  sovereign.  According 
to  this  notion,  it  b  said  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  *^  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera**  (Judg.  v, 
20).  The  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  was  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  idolatry  (q.  v.),  and,  from  finding  it  fre- 
quently reprobated  in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  their  declension  from  the  pure  service  of  God  (Deut 
iv,  19;  2  Kings  xvii,  16;  xxi,  8,  5;  xxiii,  5;  Jcr.  xix, 
13 ;  Zeph.  i,  5 ;  Acts  vii,  42).     See  Heaven. 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  said,  "And  it  (the  little 
horn)  waxed  great,  even  to  the  host  of  heaven ;  and  it 
cast  down  some  of  the  host  of  the  stars  to  the  ground, 
and  stamped  upon  them"  (viii,  10,  11).  This  doubt- 
less points  to  the  aspiring  nature  and  usurping  power 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  in  2  Mace  ix,  10  is  de- 
scribeil  as  the  man  who  thought  he  could  reach  to  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  which,  from  Isa.  xiv,  13 ;  xxiv,  21,  may 
be  understood  to  signify  the  rulers,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, among  the  Jews.  The  priests  and  Levites, 
like  the  angels,  were  continually  waiting  on  the  service 
of  the  King  of  heaven  in' the  Temple,  as  of  old  in  the 
tabernacle  (Numb,  viii,  24),  and  these  were  that  part  of 
the  host,  or  the  holy  people,  that  were  thrown  down 
and  trampled  upon;  for  Antiochus  overthrew  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  luminaries  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  degra- 
dation. Spencer,  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus  Heb,  bk.  i, 
ch.  iv,  p.  202,  takes  notice  that  the  Scripture  oilen  bor- 
rows expressions  from  military  affiurs  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  and  hence  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  term  '^host."  The  host  of  heaven  and 
the  prince  of  the  host  he  thinks  must  refer  to  the  body 
of  the  priests,  who  exercised  the  offices  of  their  warfare 
under  the  standards  of  the  Deity.    See  Lim^  Horn. 

A  very  frequent  epithet  of  Jehovah  u  ^Jehovah  God 
ofhosts^  i.  e.  of  the  celestial  armies ;  generally  rendered 


"Lord  God  of  hosts**  (Jer.  v,  14;  xxxviii,  17;  xUv,  7; 
Hos.  xii,  5;  Amos  iii,  13;  Psa.  lix,  5;  Ixxx,  4,  7,  14). 
This  is  a  very  usual  appellation  of  the  Most  High  God 
in  some  of  the  prophetical  and  other  books,  especially 
in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  but  do«» 
not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  nor  in  Ezekiel,  Job^  and  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon. The  Hebrew  word  **8abaoth,"  L  c.  hosts,  is  used 
by  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  (Rom.  ix,  29 ;  James  v, 
4),  and  is  retained  untranslated  in  the  English  VersioD. 
As  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
some  suppose  it  to  be  by  ellipsis  for  Jehovah  God  of 
hosts ;  Ges^us  says  this  is  not  necessary,  and  the  Ar- 
abs, too,  subjoin  in  like  manner  a  genitive  of  attribute 
to  the  proper  names  of  persons,  as  Antara,  of  the  horse, 
q.  d.  w4  niara,  chitf  of  the  horse.  So,  too,  in  the  con- 
struction God  of  hosts,  the  word  hosts  may  be  taken  as 
an  attribute  which  could  be  put  in  apposition  with  the 
names  of  God.  The  hosts  thus  signified  in  Jehovah  of 
hosts  can  hardly  be  doubtful  if  ¥re  compare  the  expres- 
sions host  and  hosts  of  Jehovah  (Josh,  v,  14, 15 ;  Psa.  ciii, 
21 ;  cxlviii,  2),  which,  again,  do  not  differ  from  host  of 
heaven,  embnicing  both  angels,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  (Gen.  xxxii,  1,  2 ;  Deut.  iv,  19).  The  phrase  Jr- 
hovah  of  hosts,  therefore,  differs  little  from  the  latter 
form,  God  of  heaven,  and  Jehovah  God  of  heaven  (Gen. 
xxiv,  7;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  23;  Job  xv,  16;  Ezra  i,  2;  v, 
11,12;  vi,9,10;  Neh.i,4,5;  ii,4,20;  Psa.  cxxxvi,  2C ; 
Jon.  i,  9;  Dan.  ii,  18, 87;  Rev.  xi,  13).     Sec  Sabaotii. 

Host  (oblation,  from  hostia,  victim,  sacrifice),  the 
name  given  in  the  Romish  Church  to  the  bread  or  wa- 
fers used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucliarist.  It  is  un- 
leavened, thin,  flat,  and  of  circular  form,  and  has  certain 
emblematic  devices,  as  the  crucifixion,  the  Lamb,  or 
some  words,  or  initials  of  words,  having  rrference  to  the 
sacrifice,  impressed  on  it.  The  Greek  and  other  Orien- 
tal churches,  as  well  as  the  various  Protestant  churches, 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  by  using  leavened  bread,  only 
differing  from  ordinary  bread  in  being  of  a  finer  qual- 
ity ;  and  one  of  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the  West 
alleged  by  Michael  Cerulorius  was  the  Western  practice 
of  using  unleavened  bread.  **The  Greek  and  Protes- 
tant controversialists  allege  that  in  the  cariy  Church 
ordinary  or  leavened  bread  was  ahi'ays  used,  and  that 
our  Lord  himself,  at  the  Last  Supper,  employed  the 
same.  Even  the  learned  cardinal  Bona  and  the  Jesuit 
Sirmond  are  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  most  Roman  di- 
vines, with  the  great  Mabillon  at  their  head,  contend 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and 
especially  for  its  conformity  with  the  institutimi  of  our 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  at  the  paschal  supper,  at  which  *  he 
took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  broke  it,*  none  other  than 
the  unleavened  was  admi»ible  (Exod.  xii,  8, 15;  Lev. 
xxiii,  6).  (See  Klee,  Dogmatik,  iii,  190.)** — Chambers. 
At  the  Council  of  Florence  it  was  left  at  the  option 
of  the  churches  to  use  leavened  or  unleavened  bread. 
*'  Romanists  worship  the  host  under  a  false  presumption 
that  they  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  transub- 
stantiated into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  who 
is,  on  each  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  that  sacrament, 
ojfered  up  anew  as  a  victim  (hostia)  by  the  so-called 
*■  priests.*  Agfunst  this  error  the  XXXIst  Article  of  Re- 
ligion is  expressly  directed,  and  also  these  words  in  the 
consecration  prayer  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  *By  his  one  oblation  of 
himself  once  offered,*  etc,  that  Church  pointedly  declar- 
ing in  both  those  places  that  the  minister,  *  so  far  from 
offering  any  sacrifice  himself,  refers*  the  people  *  to  the 
sacrifice  already  made  by  another*  **  (Eden).  After  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  determined  that,  upon  consecra- 
tion, the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  are  changed 
into  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  man,  and  that 
though  the  Saviour  always  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
in  heaven,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  in  many  other  places 
sacramentally  present,  this  decision  follows :  ^  There  is, 
therefore,  no  room  to  doubt  that  all  the  faithful  in  Christ 
are  bound  to  venerate  this  moat  holy  sacrament,  «nd  to 
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render  thereto  the  worship  of  kUriOf  which  is  due  to  the 
true  God,  according  to  the  constant  usage  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Nor  is  it  the  less  to  be  thus  adored  that  it 
was  institated  by  Christ  the  Lord."*  We  learn  that,  in 
conformity  with  this  instruction,  as  the  Missal  directs, 
the  priest,  in  every  mass,  as  soon  as  he  has  consecrated 
the  bread  and  wine,  with  bended  knees  adores  the  sac- 
rament. He  worships  what  is  before  him  on  the  paten 
aad  in  the  chalice,  and  gives  to  it  the  supreme  worship, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  he  would  pay  to  Christ 
himselt  With  his  head  bowing  towards  it,  and  his 
eyes  and  thoughts  fixed  on  it  and  directed  towards  it, 
he  prays  to  it  as  to  Christ:  **Lamb  of  God,  who  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us.  Lamb 
of  God,  who  takest  away  the  tins  of  the  world,  have 
roocy  on  us.  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  give  us  peace."  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  rubric  of  the  Missal:  ** Having  uttered 
the  wonls  of  consecration,  the  priest,  immediately  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  adores  the  consecrated  host;  he  rises, 
shows  it  to  the  people,  places  it  on  the  corporak,  and 
again  adores  it.**  When  the  wine  is  consecrated,  the 
priest,  in  like  manner,  **  falling  on  his  knees,  adores  it, 
rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  puts  the  cup  in  its  place, 
covers  it  over,  and  again  adores  it.**  The  priest,  rising 
np  after  he  has  adored  it  himself,  lifts  it  up  as  high  as 
ke  can  conveniently,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it, 
shows  it,  to  be  de\'Outly  adored  by  the  people;  who, 
kiving  notice  also,  by  ringing  the  mass-bell,  as  soon  as 
they  see  it,  fall  down  in  the  humblest  adoration  to  it,  as 
if  it  were  God  himselC  If  Christ  were  visibly  present, 
they  coukl  not  bestow  on  him  more  acts  of  homage 
than  they  do  on  the  host.  They  pray  to  it,  and  use  the 
sime  acts  of  invocation  as  they  do  to  Christ  himself. 
The  host  is  also  worshipped  when  it  is  carried  through 
the  street  in  solemn  procession,  either  before  the  pope, 
or  when  taken  to  some  sick  person,  or  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.  The  person  who,  in  gprnt  cbiirclies, 
eonvcA^  the  sacrament  to  the  numerous  communicants, 
ii  called  bajulus  Dei,  the  porter  or  carrier  of  God.  This 
iilolatrous  custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  known 
till  the  year  1216;  for  it  was  in  1215  that  transubetan- 
tlation,  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  under  p«pc  Innocent 
III,  was  made  an  article  of  faith;  aui  we  also  find  in 
the  Roman  canon  law  that  it  was  pope  Honorius  who 
oriered,  in  the  following  year,  that  the  priesta,  at  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  mass  service,  shoul<l  elevate  the  host, 
and  cause  the  people  to  prostrato  themselves  in  wor^ 
shipping  it.  See  Augtisti,  DfnkwUrdiffkeitm  aut  der 
dHtiL  A  rckdoL  viii,  275  sq. ;  Elliott,  Delineation  ofRO' 
wtamgm,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv,  v;  Brown,  Expos,  of  the  Z^  Arti- 
det,  p.  606,  731,  n. ;  Neale,  Introd,  Eatt,  Church,  ii,  516 ; 
Si^^  Chriat.  A  Uerih,  i,  90 ;  Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq,  ii, 
819;  Farrar,  s.  v.  Adoration;  Schruckh,  Kirchengesch, 
xxriii,  p.  73;  and  the  articles  Azymites;  Lord*8  Sup- 
pkr;  Mass;  Tka5»ub8Taktiation.    (J.  H.W.) 

Hostage  (n^^">5Pl,  taaruhak%  suretyship),  a  per- 
son delivered  into  the  hands  of  another  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  some  engagement.  See  Pi^edgb. 
Conquered  kings  or  nations  often  gave  hostages  for  the 
payment  of  their  tribute,  or  for  the  continuance  of  their 
subjection ;  thus  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  exacted  hos- 
t^l^  from  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv,  14 ;  2 
Chnm.  XXV,  24).    See  War. 

Hotchlcln,  EnEXEZER,  a  Presbytcriap  missionary 
to  the  Imlians,  was  bom  at  Richmond,  Mass.,  March  19, 
1^^  He  was  sent  as  an  assistant  missionary  to  the 
Choctaw  nation  in  1828,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
Uboring  among  them.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Rev.  John  Hotchkin,  at  Lenox,  Mass., 
Oct.  28, 1867.  Hotchkin  was  not  only  a  minister,  but 
*1»  an  instructor,  and  was  active  in  the  management 
of  boarding  and  other  schools.  —Wilson,  Predftfierian 
Iliitoricai  Almanac,  1868,  p.  334  sq. 

Hot  CrOfla-Bans,  a  kind  of  muffin  or  biscuit,  with 
the  figwrc  of  the  cross  impressed  upon  them,  quite  gen- 


erally used  in  England  by  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  breakfast  on  Good  Friday.  These  bis- 
cuits are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Eu- 
logise (q.  v.),  formeriy  given  as  a  token  of  friendship,  or 
sent  to  the  houses  of  those  who  were  hindered  from  re- 
ceiving the  host — See  Staunton,  Ecclesiastical  Dictum- 
ary,  p.  377. 

Ho'tham  (Heb.  Chotham',  CHin,  a  seal  or  signet- 
ring,  as  in  Exod.  xxviii,  12,  etc ;  Sept.  Xtu^afi,  Yulg. 
Iloiham),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hcber,  the  grandson  of  Ashor 
(1  ChPon.  vii,  32).  B.C.  cir.  1658.  He  is  probably  the 
same  with  Helem,  whose  sons  are  enumerated  in  verse 
35,  and  grandsons  in  verses  36,  37. 

2.  An  Aroerite,  and  father  of  Shama  and  Jehicl,  two 
of  David's  champions  (1  Chron.  xi,  44,  where  the  luimc 
is  Anglicized  "  Hothan,"  after  the  Sept.  X w^civ).  B.C. 
1046. 

'than  (1  Chron.  xi,  44).    See  Hotiiam  2. 

'thir  (Heb.  Jlothir',  I'^niH,  preserver;  Sept, 
'I(tff3i(>«,  'IcdtpO,  the  thirteenth  son  of  Heman  (q.  v.), 
who,  with  eleven  of  his  kinsmen,  had  charge  of  the 
twenty-first  division  of  Levitical  singers  (1  Chron.  xxv, 
4,  28).    aa  1014.    See  Giddalti. 

Hottentots,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Colony,  in  Southern  Africa.  They  are  divided  into 
three  large  tribes:  1.  the  Kama,  or  Namaqua;  2.  the 
Kora  (Korana,  Koraqua) ;  and,  3.  the  Saab,  or  Bushmen 
(Bosjesmans).  In  modem  times  they  have  been  pushed 
northwanla,  partly  by  European  immigrants,  partly  by 
the  Bctchuanas  and  KafiVes.  The  Nama,  or  Nanuiquo, 
live  as  nomads  along  the  Chrange  River,  in  Great  Ka- 
maqualand,  which  is  an  independent  country,  with  about 
100,000  square  miles,  and  only  40,000  inhabitants,  and 
Little  Namaqualand,  which  is  a  port  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  Kora,  or  Korana,  were  about  fifty  years  ago  very 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vaal  and  Hart  rivers ; 
now  they  dwell  as  nomads  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper 
Orange  River,  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  (q.  v.).  The  Saab,  or  Bushmen,  live  scat- 
tered, partly  in  the  northern  districts  of  Cape  Colony, 
partly  in  the  desert  Kalahari*.  In  Cape  Colony  there 
were,  according  to  the  census  of  1865,  81,598  Hotten- 
tots, by  the  side  of  181,592  Europeans,  and  100,536 
Kafires,  in  a  total  popuktion  of  496,381.  Little  is 
known  of  the  Hottentots*  religion  further  than  that  they 
believe  in  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  hold  festivals  on  the 
occasion  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  look  upon  cer- 
tain spots  as  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  They  have 
no  regular  priest,  nor  anything  like  an  established  wpr- 
ship,  although  they  render  especial  homage  to  a  small, 
shining  bug.  They  have  magicians  for  whom  they 
have  great  respect.  The  Bastards,  at  Grigvas,  result- 
ing from  the  amalgamation  of  Hottentots  and  Europe- 
ans, appear  much  more  susceptible  of  mental  and  intel- 
lecUud  culture;  they  also  form  a  distinct  race,  and  a 
colony  of  6000  of  them,  established  at  the  Cat  River  in 
1826,  has  been  quite  successful,  and  numbereil  in  1870 
about  20,000,  nearly  all  .Christi/ins.  They  are  partly 
nomads,  partly  agriculturists.  The  Hottentots  in  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Griquas  no  longer  speak  the  Hotten- 
tot language,  but  a  Dutch  dialect,  strongly  mixed  with 
Hottentot  and  KaflVe  words.  The  Hottentot  language 
is  not  related  to  any  othier,  and  is  especially  different 
from  the  large  South  African  family  of  languages. 
The  words  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  and  usually  end 
in  a  vowel  or  nasal  sound.  Among  the  consonants, 
I,/,  and  V  are  wanting.  There  are  many  diphthongs. 
Non-Africans  find  it  impossible  to  imitate  the  guttu- 
rals which  the  Hottentots  breathe  with  a  hoarse  voice 
from  a  hollow  chest,  as  well  as  the  four  clicking  sounds 
which  are  produced  by  a  lashing  of  the  tongue  against 
the  palate,  and  which  in  writing  are  represented  by 
lines  and  points  (1  =  dental;  !  =  palatal;  ±  =  cere- 
bral; 11,  lateral).  Modem  linguists  enumerate  four  dia- 
lects: 1.  that  of  the  Nama;  2.  that  of  the  Kora;  3.  that 
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of  the  eastern  Hottentots,  or  Gonaqiios;  4.  the  dead  dia- 
lects of  the  colonial  Hottentots.    The  substantives  have 
three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  common;  and 
three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural    lliere  are 
no  cases ;  the  adjective  and  verb  are  not  inflected.    The 
prepositions  are  usually-  placed  after  the  words  which 
they  govern.    The  language  of  the  Bushmen  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  Hottentots.     By  the  Dutch  con- 
querors of  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  the  poor  uihab- 
itants  were  considered  unworthy  of  Christianity,  and 
even  many  members  of  the  colonial  churchoe  discoun- 
tenanced and  prevented  all  missionary  enterprises.    The 
first  missionary  among  the  Hottentots  began  his  opera- 
tions in  1709,  but  he  ceased  them  after  a  few  weeks.    In 
1737,  the  Moravian  missionary,  G.  Schmidt,  gained  an 
attentive  hearing ;  but  when,  after  a  few  years,  the  fruit 
of  his  labors  appeared,  he  was  compelled  by  the  colonial 
government  to  leave.     During  the  next  fifty  years  no 
missionary  was  allowed  to  visit  the  Hottentots.    In  1792 
the  Moravians  succeeded  in  re-establishing  their  mission, 
but  not  until  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Epglish  did  the  missionaries  find  the  necessary  protection, 
under  which  their  station  at  Baviaanskloof  (at  present 
called  Genadendal)  became  very  flourishing.    The  work 
grew  steadily,  and  (since  1818)  has  extended  from  the 
Hottentots  to  the  Kaflres.    The  Moravians,  even  as 
cariy  as  1798,  were  joined  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.     The  missionary  Von  dcr  Kemp  established  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  a  mission  among  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  latter  labored  among  the  Bushmen. 
In  Little  Namaqualand  the  mission  was  likewise  begun 
by  the  London  Society,  and  continued  by  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society,  which,  after  the  emancipation  of 
the  Hottentots,  established  a  number  of  stations  in  the 
eastern  districts.     Several  thousands  of  Griquas  settled 
c>!i  tho  Cat  River,  where  the  station  Philipton,  with  sev-- 
cral  out-stations,  arose.    Among  the  Koras  missions 
liave  been  established  (since  1834)  by  the  Berlin  Mis- 
sionary Society.   More  recently,  a  number  of  other  mis- 
sionary societies,  of  almost  all  the  churches  represent- 
ed in  Cape  Colony,  have  taken  part  in  the  missions 
among  the  Hottentots.     Beyond  the  limits  of  Cape 
OJony,  the  London  Mission  Society  was  the  first  to  es- 
tablish (1805)  missions  in  Great  Namaqualand.    Subse- 
quently the  field  was  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  the  Rhenish  Blissionaiy  Society.    Several  sta- 
tions established  by  the  former  in  the  northern  ports  of 
the  country  were  again  abandoned  (Concordiaville  and 
Wesleyvalc,  1845-53),  but  in  1869  they  still  had  three 
districts  in  the  south— Nisbethbath,  Hoole*8  Fountain, 
and  Jerusalem — all  of  which  were  occupied  by  native 
helpers,  and  occasionally  visited  by  a  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary from  little  Namaqualand.    Aloro  extensive  is  tho 
work  of  the  Rhenish  Socictv,  which  in  1842  established 
its  first  out-station  at  Bethania,  and  gradually  advanced 
northwards  as  far  as  the  Zwachaub.    Their  labors,  espe- 
cially at  Bethania,  have  been  very  successful,  and  Great 
Namaqualand  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  Christianized 
coUntr}%    See  Tindall  (Wesleyan  missionary),  Ttco  Lec- 
tures on  Great  Namaqualand  and  its  InhahUanit ;  Moo- 
die,  The  Record^  or  a  Series  o/officiai  Papers  relative  to 
die  Condition  and  Treatment  of  the  native  Tribes  in  South 
Africa  (Capetown,  1838  sq.,  6  vols.).    A  Grammar  of 
the  Hottentot  language  has  been  prepared  by  Tynda^ 
(Capetown,  1857),  and  a  work  on  etjnnology  by  Wall- 
mann  (Berlin,  1857).     On  the  history  of  the  missions 
among  the  Hottentots,  sec  Gnmdemann,  Missionsailas 
(Gotha,  1867).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Hottinger,  Johann  Heinrich,  1,  a  celebrated 
Swiss  theologian  and  scholar,  bom  at  Zurich  March  10, 
1620.  He  studied  theolog}*^  and  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Zurich,  Geneva,  Groningen,  and  Leyden.  In  1642  he  be- 
came professor  of  Church  History  at  Zurich,  and  in  1643 
added  to  it  a  professorship  at  the  Carolinuro.  In  1655 
he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Heidel- 
1>erg,  but  in  1661  he  returned  to  Zurich.  In  1666,  af- 
ter the  decease  of  Hoombeck  (q.  v.),  the  University  of 


Leyden  m-ged  Hottinger  to  come  as  his  successor.  He 
finally  consented,  by  advice  of  the  Swiss  government, 
to  serve  that  university  a  few  years.  While  making 
his  arrangements  preparatory  to  his  journey,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Limmat,  June  5, 1667.  Hottinger  oc- 
cupies a  distinguished  place  among  the  philologists  of 
the  17th  century,  who  labored  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Shemitic  languages.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  bring  to  public  notice  a  number  of  Syriac  and 
Arabic  works  by  giving  extracts  from  them  and  biogra-* 
phies  of  their  authors.  He  also  gave  a  powerful  impubo 
to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  by  establishing  at 
his  own  expense  an  Arabic  printing-office  at  Heidel- 
berg while  professor  in  that  city.  The  great  aim  of  his 
writings  was  to  establish  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
on  a  more  thoroughly  historical  and  grammatical  foun- 
dation; yet  he  rather  furnished  the  means  for  such  a 
system  than  established  it  himself.  His  works  consist 
chiefly  of  compilations,  and  were  valuable  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  from  sources  previously  not  generally 
known.  He  seldom  gives  an  exegesis,  but  when  he 
docs  it  is  based  on  grammatical  and  historical  consider- 
ations rather  than  on  dogmatical.  His  principal  works 
arc,  Exercitationes  A  ntimoriniana  de  Pentateucho  Sama- 
rit.  (1644) : — Erotemata  Ungues  sancta  (1647;  2d  edition, 
1667)  \--Grammatica  Chaldcso-Syriaca  (1658) : -^ffitt, 
orienialis  de  MuhammedismOf  Saracenismo,  Chaldmsmo 
(Zur.  1650)  -.—flistoria  ecdesiast.  Novi  Test.  (1651-67,  9 
vols.),  of  which  Schaff  {Ch,  IJist,  i,  21)  says  that  it  b  a 
counterpart  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.  ^  It  b  leas 
original  and  vigorous,  but  more  sober  and  moderate:" — 
Jus  Uthraorum  (1655): — Smegma  orientah  oppositvm 
sordHms  barbarismi  (1657) : — Hibliotheca  orienialis  (Hei- 
delb.  1658)  -.^Thesaurus  phiM,  (Zur.  1649)  :—Wegwti' 
serf  dadurch  man  versichert  tcerden  mag,  wo  heut  ne 
Tage  der  wahre  katholiscke  Glaube  tufinden  sei  (1647^9, 
3  vols.)  i—Cursus  theologicus  (1660).— Pierer,  Universal 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  sii  Cydop,  ii,  831 ;  Hoefer,  Nowf, 
Biogr,  Genirale^  xxv,  236  sq. ;  Hcrzog,  Real'Encgklop^ 
vi,  287  sq. ;  Hirzcl,  J,  II,  Hottinger  der  Orientalist  d.  17 
Jahrhwideiis ;  Baylc,  Jlist,  Diet,  ii,  525  sq. ;  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  vii,  63. 

Hottinger,  Johann  Heinrich,  2,  a  Swiss  Protes- 
tant theologian,  gramlson  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Zurich  Dec.  5, 1681.  He  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1704 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Marbnig;  In 
1705  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  antiquities^  and 
in  1710  professor  of  theology.  To  strictly  Colnnistic 
views  he  added  most  of  Cocccius's  principles,  an<l  from 
thb  mixture  rcsidted  a  system  of  hb  own,  which  he 
set  forth  in  a  treatise  on  dogmatics, entitled  T^^^ncs  Doc^ 
trinm  Christiatia  (Francf.  ad  Main,  1714,  8vo).  Thb 
work  created  great  excitement :  the  author  was  ac- 
cused of  inculcating  mystical  doctrines,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  position  in  1717.  Hottinger  retired  to 
Frankenthal,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Beformc<l 
Church.  In  1721  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  April  7, 1750.  The 
most  impbrtant  of  his  later  writings  are  JJisquisitio  de 
RevelcUionibus  extraordmaHis  in  gcnere  et  de  quibvsdam 
hodiemis  vulgo  dictis  inspiratis  tii  ^cie  (1717,  8vo), 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  prophets  of  the  Ccvenues,  who 
were  just  then  attracting  great  attention  in  Germany. 
—Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Ghierale,  xxv,  239 ;  Hilgcnfcld, 
Zeitschrifif  wissenschn/^l,  TkeoL  1868,  p.  31.    (J.  X.  P.) 

Hottinger,  Johann  Jakob,  1.  son  of  Jt.hann 
Heinrich,  No.  1,  was  bom  at  Zurich  Dec.  1, 1652.  He 
studied  theology  at  Zurich  and  Basle,  and  became,  in 
1680,  pastor  of  Stallikon,  near  Zurich.  In  1686  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  and  in  1C98 
professor  of  theology  hi  the  imivcrsity  of  that  place. 
He  died  Dec.  18, 1735.  Hottinger  bbored  earnestly  to 
establish  a  union  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  with 
that  view  pubUshed  his  Diss,  iremca  de  veritatis  et  char- 
itatis  in  ecclesia  Protestantium  cotmubio  (1721),  He  was 
an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  wrote 
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against  it  his  DUsertcUio  aaeularU  de  neceuaria  majo- 
nn  ah  eccUsia  Romanu  secessione  (1719).  His  princi- 
pal other  works  are,  Helcetische  Kirchengtschichtt  (1698- 
1729, 4  vols.  4to) : — U^ter  d.  Zuttand  der  Seek  nach  dem 
Tode  (1715) : — Die  christliche  Lehre  v,d,heiUamen  Gnade 
G(^t€s  (1716): — HUtoria  fonnula  consensus  (1723): — 
Fata  dodrina  de  prtedestinatione  et  gratia  Dei  (1727), 
etc*— Pierer,  Unicersal'Lexiktm,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real'En' 
a/Uop,  vi,  290  aq, ;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Gener,  xxv,  238 
iq.;  Walch,  Bibliofh,  Theolog,  (see  Index);  Fuhrmann, 
JltmiwOrterbuch  d,  Kirchengesch,  ii,  S54 ;  Gas?,  Dotpnen' 
ffetehicite,  ill,  78  sq. 

Hottinger,  Johann  Jakob,  2,  nephew  of  a 
gnmdson  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  a  distbguished  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Zurich  May  18, 1783.  He  wan  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive place  in  1844,  and  died  there  May  18, 1859.  His 
principal  works  are  Geseh\d,Schiceizer, Kirchentreimung 
(Zl\r.  1825-27, 2  vols.  8\'o)  :^Ifuldreich  Zunngli  u,  s,  Zeit 
(ibid.  1841,  8vo).  He  also  edited,  in  connection  with 
Togcli,  BulUnger*s  Reformationsgesch,  (vol.  i-iii,  Frauenf. 
186, 8vo).  See  Pierer,  Ume,  f^exikon,  viii,  358 ;,  Hoefer, 
Aoiir.  Biog.  Ginirale^  xxv,  239;  Brockhaus,  Conv,  Lex. 
viii,  108. 

Honaxnes  is  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  sect  of 
mving  licentious  Arabians,  who  dwell  in  tents,  as  is  the 
eastom  of  the  Arabians.  ^  They  have  a  particular  law, 
by  which  they  are  commandcil  to  perform  their  cere- 
monies and  prayers  under  a  pavilion,  without  any  light, 
after  which  they  lie  with  the  first  woman  they  can 
meet."  Some  followers  of  this  sect  are  living  concealed 
at  Alexandria  and  other  places.  They  are  not  tolerated 
by  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  are  burnt  alive  if  dis- 
eoveired.  The  name  given  them  signifies  in  Arabic 
wicked,  laseiriauSf  or  abomimbU  persons.  See  Brough- 
Um^BibUoO,  Hist.  Sac,  i^A'^b,    (J.H.W.)       / 

Honbigant.  Charles  Filvn^ois,  a  French  priest 
of  the  Orator}',,  and  an  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  168G.    He  joined  his  order  in  1704,  and 
•oon  became  distinguished  for  his  great  attainment?. 
He  lectured  successively  on  beUcs-lettres  at  Jcuilly,  on 
rhetoric  at  Marseilles,  and  on  philosophy  at  Soissons, 
and  was  called  to  Paris  in  1722  to  conduct  the  confer- 
ences of  St.Magloire.    His  devotion  to  the  duties  rc- 
citmed  by  these  new  offices  produced  a  serious  illness, 
which  terminated  in  total  deafness.    Being  thus  inca- 
pacitated for  public  duty,  be  devoted  all  his  time  to 
stady,  applying  himself  especially  to  the  Oriental  lan- 
gnages.     Towards  the  dose  of  his  long  career,  his  intel- 
lectoal  faculties  became  impaired  in  consequence  of  a 
lalL    He  died  at  Paris  October  81, 1788.    In  1772  he 
Ibnxided  a  school  for  girls  at  Avilly,  where  he  had  a 
country  residence,  and  at  his  death  he  left  an  annual  in- 
come of  175  francs  to  that  institution.     His  principal 
■muscnient  was  to  set  in  type  and  print  his  works  him- 
self and  for  that  purpose  he  established  a  printing- 
room  in  his  countiy  house.     He  wrote  Racines  de  la 
IJamgne  Hebraique  (Paris,  1782, 8vo)  in  verse,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Raanes-Grecques  of  Rort-KoyaL.     In  the 
pre£Bce  Houbigant  defends  Masclefs  system,  and  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  vowel 
points  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  i—ProUgomena  in  Scrip- 
tmram  Sacram  (Paris,  1746, 4to),    In  this  work  he  follows 
Cappd,  seeking  to  prove  that  the  original  text  of  the 
O.  T.  has  undergone  alterations  which,  without  touch- 
ing on  points  of  dogma  or  of  morals,  tend  to  obscure  the 
sene :  and  he  gives  rules  by  which  these  faults,  due  most- 
ly to  the  caxelessness  of  copyists,  may  be  discovered  and 
fomcud: — Conjerences  de  Meiz,    In  thte  work,  pub- 
lished without  name  of  place  or  date,  he  gives  a  popular 
oposi  of  the  principles  of  criticism  developed  in  the 
pxpoeding  work : — PsalnU  Ilebraici  mendis  qmtm  pbtrv- 
^ap^rgati  (Leyden,  1748, 16mo),  the  text  corrected 
'toonllng  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  author  in 
Itti  PrtiUgomena  : — BibUa  Hebraica  cum  nods  criticis  et 
9er$ume  Latina  ad  nofas^  criticas  facta ;  accedunt  Ubri 


Grtxci  qui  deulero-canonici  vocantury  in  tres  dosses  dis- 
tributi  (Paris,  1758  and  1754,  4  vols,  fol.).  This  work, 
which  cost  its  author  twenty  years'  labor,  was  published 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  an  expense  of 
40,000  francs.  It  is  very  carefully  executed,  and  b 
printed  in  two  columns,  one  containing  the  text  and  the 
other  the  translation.  The  text,  printed  without  vowel 
points,  is  but  a  reprint  of  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  of 
1705.  The  corrections  proposed  by  Houbigant  (who 
makes  no  accomit  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib  of  the  Maso- 
rites),  are  placed  either  in  the  margin  or  in  the  form  of 
tables  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  The  corrections  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  taken  from  the  Samaritan  Codex,  to 
which  Houbigant,  as  well  as  Morin,  attached  undue  im- 
portance ;  others  are  taken  from  various  MSS.  belong- 
ing tc  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  or  to  the  Impe- 
rial Library  of  Paris,  but  arc  not  fuUy  indicated  by  him ; 
a  large  number,  finally,  are  merely  conjectural,  and  de- 
rived from  the  application  of  his  principles  of  criticism 
contained  in  the  Prolegomena.  These  corrections  have 
not  received  the  approbation  of  competent  judges.  Hou- 
bigant appears  not  to  have  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
relative  value  of  his  authorities,  and  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  want  of  thoroughness  in  his  knowledge  of  He- 
brew, as  well  as  of  arbitrariness  in  his  cotrections.  The 
Latin  translation  wa^  published  separately,  mider  the 
title  Veieris  Testavien/i  versio  nova  (Paris,  1753,  5  vols. 
8vo) ;  the  critical  notes  and  Prolegomena  have  also  been 
printed  separately,  under  the  title  Nota  Criticce  in  uni- 
versos  Veteris  Testamenii  UbroSy  cum  Jlebraice  turn  Grace 
servos,  cum  integris  Prolegomenis^  ad  exemplar  Parisi- 
ense  denuo  recensa  (Francf.  ad  Main,  1777,  2  vols.  4to). 
Houbigant  translated  bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons  and 
Leslie's  Method  with  the  Deist  into  French.  He  left  a 
large  number  of  31 SS.  which  were  never  published.  See 
Cadry,  Xotice  sur  la  Vie  et  Us  Outrages  du  P.  I/oubigant 
(in  the  Magasin  Enqfclopedique,  ilav,  180G) ;  G.  W. 
Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Schri/lerkldr.  iv,  154-156, 264-270, 465, 
466;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generale^  xxv,  241  sq. ;  Her- 
zog, Real-Kncyklop.  ii,  158;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesck,  €. 
d.Rp/.\u,lGS;  viii,  50. 

Hoadayer,  Julien,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Noyen  in  1562.  In  1595  he  was  appoint^xl  rector  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  later  filled  several  positions  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France.  He 
died  Nov.  28, 1619.  His  only  theological  work  is  Du 
Devoir  des  Cures  (Le  Mans,  1612, 12mo).— llocfcr,  Xouv. 
Biog.  GeneraUf  xxv,  247. 

Hoadxy,  Vincent,  a  French  Jesuit  preacher  and 
religious  writer,  was  bom  at  Tours  January  22, 1681. 
He  entered  the  order  in  16^,  preached  some  thirty 
yearsy  and  then  devoted  his  time  to  writing  only..  He 
died  March  29, 1729.  His  principal  works  arc  Sermons 
sur  tons  les  svjets  de  la  Morale  Chreticnne  (Paris,  1696, 
etc.,  20  vols.  12roo) : — Traits  de  la  maniere  dimiter  les 
bons  predicateurs  (Par.  1702, 12mo);  and  most  especially 
Bibliotheque  ties  P^'idicateurs :  cotUfmmH^  prindpaux 
svjets  de  la  morale  Chrit.  (Par.  1712,  etc,  23  volA.  4to).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghierale, -sw^  258;  Chandon  and 
Delandine,  Nouv,  Did.  Hist,  xvi,  313. 

Hoael,  Nicx>LA8,  a  French  philanthippist  of  the  16th 
century.  He  founded  at  Paris  the  Muison  de  la  Char- 
its  Chretienm  in  1578.  Two  years  later  he  publbhed 
bis  Avertissement  et  didaration,  de  F Institution  de  la 
Charits  Chretieme  (Par.  1680, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GetUrakf  xxv,  258  sq. 

Hoagh  (1^?,  gWw',  Piel  of  ^^5,  to  extirpate),  a 

method  employed  by  the  ancient  Israelites  to  render 
useless  the  captured  horses  of  an  enemy  (Josh,  xi,  6 ; 
comp.  Gen.  xlix,  6),  as  they  were  not  allowed  or  able  to 
use  that  aninoal  (so  also  2  Sam.  viii,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xviii, 
4).  It  eolisisted  in  hamstringing,  i.  e.  severing  "  the  ten- 
don Achilles'*  of  the  hinder  legs  (Sept.  vivpoKovfiv ; 
compare  *akar;  Syr.  the  same,  Barhebr.  p.  220).  The 
practice  is  still  common  in  Arab  warfare  (RosenmtUIer, 
Institut,  juris  M^anu  circa  bellum,  §  17).    Sec  Horse. 
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Hoagh,  John,  D.D.,  1,  a  diHtinmiished  English  di- 
vine,  bom  in  Middlesex  in  1651,  ancl  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  president 
in  1687,  in  spite  of  the  mandamus  of  king  James  II,  who 
endearored  to  procure  the  election  to  the  headship  of  the 
college  first  of  Anthony  Farmer,  and  then  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Parker  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Oxford,  both  Koman  Catholics 
in  belief,  and  neither  of  them  fellows  of  the  college,  as 
the  statute  required.  Lord-comminioners  having  been 
sent  to  enforce  the  royal  mandates  on  the  students, 
Hough,  together  with  twenty-six  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  fellows  of  the  college,  courageously  protested 
against  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  refused  to  de- 
liver the  keys  of  the  college.  Finally,  in  Oct.  1687,  Dr. 
Parker  was  by  main  force  installed  in  Hough's  place. 
*'The  nation,  as  well  as  the  university',  looked  on  all 
this  proceeding  with  a  just  indignation.  It  was  thought 
an  open  piece  of  robbery  and  burglary,  when  men  au- 
thorized by  no  legal  commission  came  forcibly  and  turn- 
ed men  out  of  their  possession  and  freeholds'*  (bishop 
Burnet).  "  The  protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  ap- 
plauded ;  the  forcing  of  his  door  was  everj'where  men- 
tioned with  abhorrence."  Less  than  a  year  alter,  James 
II,  under  the  pressure  of  political  events,  thought  it  pru- 
dent, however,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  conciliate 
Hough  and  his  adherents.  The  former  was  restored  to 
his  position  as  president.  After  the  Revolution,  Hough 
became  successively  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1690 ;  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry  in  1699 ;  and  finally,  after  refusing 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1717.  He  died  in  1743,  Hough  wrote  Sfmums  and 
Charges,  published  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Wil- 
liam Russell,  BwD.  etc.  (Oxf.  1821) ;  and  other  occasional 
sermons.— Darling,  Cyclopadia  Bibliographica,  i,  1554; 
Macaulay, History  ofJCngkmdjYol  ii ;  Allibone,  Diction- 
ary of  Authors,  i,897;  McMasters,  Biog,  Ind.  to  Hume's 
History  of  England,  p.  863  sq.;  Stoughton  (John),  £c- 
des.  Uist,  of  England  (Lond.  1870),  ii,  133  sq. 

Hough,  John,  D.D.,  2,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  August  17, 1788.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1802,  then  studied  divinity,  and 
was  sent  in  1806  as  missionary  to  Vermont,  where  he 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Veigennes  in  1807.  Thb  pas- 
torate he  resigned  in  1812,  and  became  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  Middlebury  College,  Vt,  Here  he  remained 
twenty-seven  years,  occupying  several  chairs  in  tiun. 
He  left  in  1839,  and  was  some  time  in  the  sen-ice  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  In  1841  he  was  installed  pastor 
at  Windham,  Ohio.  He  obtained  a  dismission  in  1850, 
on  account  of  failing  eyesight,  which  finally  became 
blindness.  He  died  at  Fort  Wa}'ne,  Indiana,  Jidy  17, 
1861.  Hough  was  eminently  successful  and  popular  as 
an  instmctor.  He  published  three  sermons,  preached  at 
ordinations  (1810, 1823, 1826),  and  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  "  The  Adviser,  or  Vermont  Evangelical  Magazine." — 
Cqngreg,  Quart,  iii,  878 ;  Wilson, Piednft,  Historical  A /- 
manac,  1862,  p.  186. 

Hoaghtaling,  J.  B.,  a  Metho<list  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Northeast,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9, 
1797;  studied  law  for  five  years,  from  1813;  was  con- 
verted about  1817,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry 
in  1828.  He  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence Academy  in  1835,  and,  on  account  of  poor  health, 
took  a  supernumerary  relation  in  1847,  which  he  retain- 
ed until  his  death  in  1856  or  7.  He  was  a  very  useful 
preacher  and  an  excellent  pastor.  His  business  abilities 
were  fine,  and  he  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
Troy  Conference,  and  twice  assistant  secretar}*  of  the 
General  Conference.  —  Minutes  of  Conferences,  vi,  358. 
(G.  L.  T.) 

Hour  (Chald.  M7^,  shaah',  a  moment,  prop,  a  looh, 
i,  q, "  the  wink  of  an  eye"  [Germ.  A  ugeid)licK'\ ;  Greek 
44>pa),  a  term  first  found  in  Dan.  iii,  6;  iv,  19,  83;  v,  5; 
and  occurring  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith 
xix,  8;  2  E&d.  ix,  44).  It  seems  to  be  a  vague  expres- 
sion for  a  short  period,  and  the  frequcAt  phraso  *'in  the 


same  hour"  means  "  immediately :"  hence  we  find  {^?C2 
substituted  in  the  Targum  for  72*3,  **in  a  moment" 
(Numb,  xvi,  21,  etc).  The  corresponding  Gr.  term  is 
frequently  used  in  the  same  way  by  the  N.-T.  writers 
(Matt,  viii,  13 ;  Luke  xii,  39,  etc.).  The  word  hour  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  some  determinate 
season,  as  "  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,"  ^  thb  is  your 
hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness,"  "  the  hour  b  coming," 
etc.  It  occurs  in  the  Sept.  as  a  rendering  for  various 
words  meaning  time,  just  as  it  does  in  Greek  writers 
long  before  it  acquireid  the  specific  meaning  of  our  word 
**  hour."  Saah  b  still  used  in  Arabic  both  for  an  hour 
and  a  moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
mth  the  division  of  the  natural  dav  into  twentv-foor 
parts.  The  general  distinctions  of  *•  morning,  evening, 
and  noonday"  (Psa.  Iv,  17 ;  comp.  Gen.  xv,  12 ;  x\-iii,  1 ; 
xix,  1,  15,  23)  were  sufficient  for  them  at  first,  as  they 
were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Homer,  //.  xxi,  8,  11 1) ;  af- 
terwards the  Greeks  adopt^  five  marked  periods  of  the 
day  (JuL  Pollux,  Onom.  i,  68 ;  Dio  Chrysoet.  Orat.  in  Dt 
Glor,),  and  the  Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset  into  a  scries  of  minute  divi- 
sions dbtinguished  by  the  sun*s  course,  as  b  still  done 
by  the  Aral^  who  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for  each 
period  (Lane*s  Mod,  Eg,  voL  i,  ch.  iii).    Sec  Day. 

The  early  Jews  appear  to  ha\-e  divided  the  day  into 
four  parts  (Neh.  ix,  8),  and  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a 
trace  of  thb  division  in  Matt,  xx,  1-5.  There  b,  how- 
ever, no  proof  of  the  assertion  sometimes  made,  that  wpa 
in  the  Gospeb  may  occasionally  mean  a  space  of  thre^ 
hours.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  interpreters  (sec 
Wolfii  Cura  in  N,  T,  ad  John  xix,  14)  that  the  evangtl- 
bt  John  alwa}*8  computes  the  hours  of  the  day  after  the 
Roman  reckoning,  L  e.  from  midnight  to  midnightu  (see 
Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  ii,  79 ;  AuL  Gell.  NocL  A  tt,  iii,  2) ;  but 
thb  b  without  support  from  Hebrew  analog^*,  and  obliges 
the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a  rcckcming  also  from  mid- 
day (against  John  xi,  9). 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  houn  from  the  Babylonians  (Herodotus,  ii,  109; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  834).  At  what  period  the 
Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this  way  of  reckon- 
ing time  is  unknown,  but  it  b  generally  supposed  that 
they,  too,  learned  it  from  the  Babylonians  during  the 
Captivity  (Wfihner,  A  nf,  Hebr,  §  v,*i,  8,  9).  They  may 
have  had  some  such  division  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
as  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Ahaz  erected 
a  sun-dial  in  Jerusalem,  the  use  of  which  had  probably 
been  learned  from  Babylon.  Theje  ip,  however,  the 
greatest  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
rhhrq  (A.  V.  "degrees,"  Isa.  xxxviii,  8).  See  Diau 
It  b  strange  that  the  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with 
this  method  of  reckoning  even  earlier,  for,  although  a 
purely  conventional  one,  it  b  naturally  suggested  by  the 
months  in  a  year.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  it  armce 
from  a  less  ob>'ious  cause  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  884). 
In  whatever  way  it  originated,  it  was  known*  to  the 
Egj'ptians  at  a  very  eaiiy  period.  They  had  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  (called  A'oi«  =  honr), 
each  of  which  had  its  own  genius,  drawn  with  a  star  on 
its  head.  The  word  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  found  as 
far  back  as  the  fifth  djniasty  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  136\ 
The  night  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  portions  or 
hours,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  daj'.  The 
most  ancient  division,  however,  was  into  three  watchca 
{Ant,  Ixiii,  6;  xc,  4) — the  first,  or  beginning  of  the 
watches,  as  it  b  called  (Lam.  ii,  19) ;  the  middle  watch 
(Judg.  vii,  19) ;  and  the  morning  watch  (Exod.  xir,  24). 
See  Watch.  "VSTien  Judiea  became  a  province  of  Rome, 
the  Roman  distribution  of  the  night  into  four  -watches 
was  mtroduced;  to  which  di^'i8ion  fV«quent  allusiocs 
occur  m  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xii,  88;  Matt  xiv, 
25 ;  xiii,  35),  as  well  as  to  that  of  hours  (Matt,  xxv,  13 ; 
xxvi,40;  Mark  xiv,  37;  Luke  xvii,  59;  Acts  xxiii,  23; 
Rev.  iii,  8).    Sec  Cock-crowing. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  viz.  (1.)  the  astronom- 
icsl  or  equinoctial  hour,  L  e.  the  twen^-fourth  part  of  a 
dril  day,  which,  although  *^  known  to  astronomem,  was 
not  uaed  in  the  affairs  of  onnmon  life  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era**  (Smith, 
DicUofCiasncal  Anttq.  s.  v.  Horn);  and  (2.)  the  natu- 
ral hour  (such  the  Rabbis  called  ri**3?T,  Kaipucai,  or 
temporales),  L  e.  the  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  day,  or 
of  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  These  are  the 
houn  meant  in  the  New  Test.,  Josephus,  and  the  Kabbis 
(John  xi,  0;  Acts  v,  7 ;  xix,  81 ;  Josephus,  Ani,  xiv,  4, 
S),  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  perpetually 
raiy  in  length,  so  as  to  be  very  different  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  Besides  this,  an  hour  of  the  day 
would  always  mean  a  different  length  of  time  from  an 
hour  of  the  night,  except  at  the  equinox.  From  the 
consequent  uncertainty  of  the  term  there  arose  the  pro- 
verbial expression  '^not  all  hours  are  equal**  (R.  Joshua 
ajL  Caipzov,  App»  CriL  pu  845).  At  the  equinoxes  the 
third  hour  woidd  coirespond  to  nine  o'clock ;  the  sixth 
would  always  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact  time  meant 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  we  must  know  when  the 
son  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce  the  hours  to  our  reck- 
oning accordingly  (Jahn,  BibUc  A  rch,  §  101).  In  an- 
cient times  the  only  way  of  reckoning  the  progress  of 
the  day  was  by  the  length  of  the  shadow — a  mode  of 
reckoning  which  was  both  contingent  on  the  sunshine, 
and  aerred  only  for  the  guidance  of  individuals.  See 
Siuoow.  By  what  means  the  Jews  calculated  the 
length  of  their  hours — ^whether  by  dialling,  by  the  dqh' 
pf^  or  water-dock,  or  by  some  horological  contrivance, 
like  what  was  used  anciently  in  Persia  (Josephus,  AnL 
xi,  6),  and  by  the  Romans  (Martial,  viii,  Kpig.  67 ;  Juv. 
^a/.x,214),  and  which  is  still  used  in  India  {Aaiai^  Re- 
learches,  v,  88),  a  8er\'ant  notifying  the  intervals — ^it  is 
now  impoeuble  to  discover  (see  Buttinghansen,  Sped- 
ma  korarum  Jfeb,  et  A  rab,  Tr.  ad  Rh.  1758).  Mention 
is  also  made  of  a  curious  invention  called  HS^d  ^i^2C, 
by  which  a  figure  wils  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a  stone 
into  a  brazen  ba«n  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  for  a  great  distance,  and  aimounccd  the  time 
(Otho,  Lex,  Rab,  s.  v.  Hora). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer,  the  old  division  of  the  day 
into  four  portions  was  continued  in  the  Temple  serx'ice, 
asweseefrom  Actsii,  15;  iii,  1;  x,9.  The  stated  pe- 
riods of  prayer  were  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
of  the  day  (Psa.  xlv,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant  iv,  4, 8).  The 
Jews  supposed  that  the  third  hour  had  been  consecrated 
by  Abraham,  the  sixth  by  Isaac,  and  the  ninth  bv  Ja- 
cob (Kimchi ;  Schottgcn,  llor,  Hebr,  ad  AcU  iii,  1).  It 
it  probable  that  the  canonical  hours  observed  by  the 
Bonumtsts  (of  which  there  are  eight  in  the  twenty-four) 
are  derived  from  these  Temple  hours  (Goodwin,  Moses 
mi  Aartm^  iii,  9).     See  Hours,  Canoxicau 

The  Rabbis  pretend  that  the  hours  were  divided  into 
\m  ^'^^hn  (minutes),  and  56,848  D'^rai  (seconds), 
wUefa  numbers  were  chosen  because  they  are  so  easily 
dirisible  (Gem.  Uicr.  Berachotk,  2,  4;  in  Reland,  Ant, 
Bebr,  iv,  1,  §  19).     See  Time. 

Hour-glass  Stand,  a  frame  of  iron  for  the  hour^ 

glaas,  often  pUced  near  the  pulpit 
after  the  Reformation  in  England. 
They  were  almost  universally  in- 
troduced in  churches  during  the 
16th  century,  and  continued  in 
use  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  to 
regulate  the  length  of  sermons. 
S(Hne  of  them  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
as  at  Wolvercot  and  Becklcy,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  Leigh  Church, 
in  Kent.  One  was  recently  set 
„        ,  up  in  the  Savoy  ChapeL— Parlor, 

hA^h^  S^J^  f^  Oiossaty  of  ArckUedure,  p.  127; 
I^hI)h«ch,Kent.  Walcotii/ac^rdl«,/.p.817. 

.  BoQiis,  a  designation  by  Europeans  of  those  imag- 
nwy  beings  whoae  company  in  paradise,  according  to 


the  Mohammedans*  belief,  is  to  form  the  principal  fe- 
licity of  the  believers.  The  name,  derived  from  kur  ul 
oyun,  signifies  black-eyed.  They  are  represented  in  the 
Koran  as  most  beautiful  virgins,  not  created  of  clay,  like 
mortal  women,  but  of  pure  musk,  and  endowed  with  im- 
mortal youth,  and  immunity  from  all  disease.  See  the 
Koran,  chap.  Iv,  Ivi  (Sale's  translarion) ;  and  the  PreL 
Disc,  a.  4 ;  Brande  and  0)x,  Diet,  of  Sdenee^  Liter,  and 
i4r/,ii,153. 

Hours,  Canonical,  signifies,  in  ecclesiastical  usage, 
the  daily  round  of  prayers  and  praise  in  some  churches, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  The  ancient  order  of  these 
"  hours'*  is  as  follows : 

1.  Noctums  or  Mathis,  a  service  performed  before  day- 
break (properly  a  night  service),  called  viffils  by  tlic 
Council  of  Carthage  (398),  but  afterwards  the  first  hour 
after  dawn;  mentioned  by  Cyprian  as  midnight  and 
matins,  and  by  Athanasius  as  noctums  and  midnight 
(Psa.  cxix,  62-147 ;  Acts  xvi,  25).  Cassian  and  Isidore 
say  this  season  was  first  observed  in  the  5th  century,  in 
the  monastery  of  Bethlehem,  in  memory  of  the  nativity. 

2.  Lauds,  a  service  performed  at  daybreak,  following 
the  matin  shortly,  if  not  actually  joine<l  on  to  it,  men- 
tioned by  Basil  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

8.  Prime,  a  service  performed  at  about  six  o'clock 
A.M.,  '*  the  first  hour,"  mcndoncd  by  Athanasius  (Psa. 
xcii,  2 ;  v,  8 ;  lix,  16). 

4.  Tierce  or  Terce,  a  service  performed  at  9  A.M., 
*'  the  third  hour ;"  mentioned  by  Tertullian  with  Sexts 
and  Nones  (see  below),  as  commemorating  the  time 
when  the  disciples  were  assembled  at  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii,  15). 

5.  Sext,  a  service  performed  at  noonday,  **  the  sixth 
hour,"  commemorating  Peter's  praying  (Acts  x,  19). 

6.  Nonesj  a  service  performed  at  8  P.M.,  **  the  ninth 
hour,"  commemorating  the  time  when  Peter  and  John 
went  up  to  the  Temple  (Acts  iii,  1). 

7.  Vespers,  a  serncc  performed  in  the  early  evening; 
mentioned  by  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  and  by  the 
Apostolical  Cionstitutions  (which  we  cite  below),  to  com- 
memorate the  time  when  Christ  instituted  the  Eucha- 
rist, showing  it  was  the  eventide  of  the  world.  *'  This 
hour  is  called  from  evening,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
or  the  eveiung  star,  says  St.  Isidore."  It  was  also  known 
as  the  ofllce  and  the  hour  of  lights,  as,  unril  the  8th  or 
9th  century,  was  usual  in  the  East  and  at  Milan ;  also 
when  the  lamps  were  lighted  (Zech.  xiv,  7).  **  The  Ro- 
man custom  of  saying  Vesper  after  Nones  then  came 
into  use  in  the  West"  (Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchceoU  p.  816). 

8.  Compline,  the  last  evening  or  "  bedtime  serx'icc" 
(Psa.  cxxxii,  8) ;  first  separated  from  Vespers  by  Bene- 
dict. 

The  office  of  Lauds  was,  however,  very  rarely  separ- 
ated from  that  of  Matins,  and  these  eight  hours  of  pray- 
er were  therefore  pracrically  only  seven,  founded  on  Da- 
vid's habit  (Psa.  Iv,  17 ;  cxix,  62). 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  (viii,  84)  mention  the 
hours  as  follows:  *'Ye  shall  make  prayer  in  the  morn- 
ing, giving  thanks,  because  the  Lord  hath  enlightened 
you,  remoWng  the  night,  and  bringing  the  day;  at  the 
third  hour,  because  the  Lord  then  received  sentence 
from  Pilate ;  at  the  sixth,  because  he  was  cmcified ;  at 
the  ninth,  because  all  things  were  shaken  when  the  Lord 
was  crucified,  trembling  at  the  audacity  of  the  impious 
Jews,  not  enduring  that  the  Lord  should  be  insulted ;  at 
evening  giving  thanks,  because  he  hath  given  the  night 
for  rest  from  labor ;  at  cock-crowing,  because  that  hour 
gives  glad  tidings  that  the  day  is  dawning  in  which  to 
work  the  works  of  light,"  Cassian  likewise  mentions 
the  observation  of  Tierce,  Sext,  and  Nones  in  monaster^ 
ies.  Tertullian  and  Pliny  speak  of  Christian  services 
before  daylight.  Jerome  names  Tierce,  Sext,  Nones, 
Vespers,  and  Lauds;  also  Augustine — for  the  two  latter 
hours,  however,  substituting  **  Early  Vi^l."  Archdea- 
con Freeman,  of  the  Church  of  England,  gives  {Princi- 
ples ofDiv,  Serv,  i,  219  sq.)  the  following  explanation, 
viz.  that  these  offices^  *'  though  neither  of  apoistolio  nor 
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early  poM-a[>")Stolic  ilale  a  Church  sun-icM,  hail,  ncver- 
llKlcn,  |>TuliaLiIy  cxisleil  in  >  rudimentarj'  liinn,  u  Jiri- 
v«W  or  household  ilcvotiuns,  from  B  very  arty  period, 
and  had  been  leceivnl  inui  the  number  or  iccogniaed 
public  fonnuUries  previuua  to  the  reori^ialiun  ut  the 
Weatem  ritual  ifUr  the  EasMm  moikl.''  "  Vaiioua  rea- 
sons have  been  asaigiied  Tor  a  deeper  meaning  in  the 
hours;  one  is,  that  tliey  arc  the  ihaiiki^vinj;  Tor  the 
completion  v(  creation  on  the  nevenih  day.  Aiiolher 
theory  beautifully  connects  them  wiih  the  acts  <if  our 
lArd  in  his  passioD  :  Evensong  with  his  institution  of 
the  EuchiriM,  and  urashing  the  diDcipleB'  feel,  and  tlie 
going  out  to  Uelhsemiine',  Compline  with  hia  agony  and 
bloody  sweat ;  Matins  with  his  appearance  before  Caia- 
pbai;  Prime  and  Tierce  with  tliac  in  Ihe  presence  of 
I^late;  Tierce  also  with  his  scourging,  crown  of  thorns, 
and  prencntaCion  to  the  ])ev|)lei  Sext  with  iiis  bearing 
the  cross,  the  seven  words,  and  crucilixtoii ;  Nihks  with 
his  diunifoion  of  liis  lipirit,  dtKciil  into  licil,  ajul  rout  of 
the  devil ;  Vespers  with  his  dqwsitiun  from  tlie  cross 
and  eutombment;  Canii)line  wilh  the  selling  of  [he 
watch  1  Matins  with  liis  resuircclion"  (\Viicott,Sacr(d 
Architol.ji.3l'),  Of  the  ori^n  of  these  "  hnun,"  Kng- 
ham  (AaliquilUt  nflhr  Chi-ul.  Church,  bk,  xiii,  cb.  ix, 
p.G61  sq.)sayBlliM''lhcy  who  hai-e  made  the  most  ex- 
act inquiries  can  find  no  footsteps  of  them  in  Ihe  first 
three  ages,  but  conclude  that  lliey  came  first  into  the 
Church  with  Ihe  monastic  life''  (cunipare  also  I'earwn, 
Pralecl.ia  Aa.ApoH.nam.i,\).  It  is  observable  fur- 
ther, tliat  most  of  the  writers  of  the  fourlh  age,  who 
apeak  of  six  or  seven  hours  of  prayer,  speak  of  the  ob- 
servances of  the  monks  only,  aikd  not  of  tlic  whole  bo<ly 
of  the  Church.  Thus  Jerome,  Ba«l,(jregory  ofKyBAS, 
Cassian,  Cassiodorus,  and  most  otherurileisof  the  early 
Chiisliaii  Church,  speak  but  of  three  boura  of  prayers ; 
tbu»,al90,  even  ChrvBostomhimscir.who,  however,  when 
"speaking  of  the  monks  and  Iheir  instiiulions  (llomil, 
II  in  I  Tim,  |i.  15U9),  gives  about  the  same  number  of 
canonical  hours  as  others  do."  Yet  it  is  very  likely 
cvenihatin  sumeEaKem  churches  lliese  hours  of  pray- 
ers might  have  been  praclised  in  the  4lli  cenlur}-,  and 
quite  certain  that  the  different  churches  obseriing  the 
hours  varied  greatly  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  hours 
and  the  ser\'ice  in  their  first  original.  "At  Ihe  time 
the  Hcformation,  the  canonical  bouis  were  reduced 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  two,  morning  andeiening;  the 
Kcformed  Church  never  oWrved  them"  (Dnnde  and 
Cox,  Did.  of  Sciener,Liltnil.  and  Art,  a,  162),  In  the 
Church  of  EngUml  these  services  were,  at  tlie  lime  ol 
the  English  Hcformation,  used  as  ihstiHct  oflices  onl; 
by  stiicier  religious  persons  and  Ihe  clergy.  At  the 
revision  of  the  liturgy  of  thai  Church  umler  Edward 
VI,  it  was  decidcil  to  have  "only  two  solemn  strvi< 
of  public  worship  in  the  day,  viz.  J/oltni,  composed 
matins,  lauds,  aiid  prime ;  and  jLVniow^,  consisliiig 
vespers  and  compline."  In  the  Greek  Church,  Neak 
(Eaayi  on  Lilargioloffg  and  Church  lliil..  Essay  i,  \i.  G 

8q,)»ays,"There  are  eight  canonical  hours;  prayer 

actually,  for  the  most  part,  said  three  times  daily- 
ins,  Unils,  and  prime,  by  aggregation  early  in  the  i 
ing;  tierce,  sexla,  and  the  liturgy  (communion)  later; 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  by  aggregation  in  the 
evening."  So,  also,  is  it  in  the  West.  "  Except  in  mo- 
nastic bodies,"  oays  the  same  miter  {p.  4C  sq.), "  the 
hrevist}-  as  a  chuioh  office  is  scarcely  ever  used  as  a 
whole  You  may  go,  we  do  not  say  team  church  to 
church,  but  from  cathedral  to  csihedral  of  Cenlral  Eu- 
rope, and  ne^'e^  hear  matins  save  at  high  festivals.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  somewhat  more  IVequent,  but 
there,  as  cvetjTihere,  it  is  a  clerical  devotion  cxcluwve- 
ly  .  .  ,  .  Then  the  lesser  hours  ore  not  often  publicly 
said  except  in  cathedrals,  and  then  principally  by  ag- 
gregation, and  in  connection  with  mass.  •  ,  .  .  In  no 
national  Cliurch  under  the  sun  are  so  many  matin  ser- 
vices said  as  ui  our  own."  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  add  that  seven  hours  formed  the  basis  of  the 
"  rrimers"  (q,  v.).   "  English  editions  of  these,  act  forth 
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ithority  in  the  reigns  of  Ueniy  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
and  of  quera  Klizabeth,show  that  the  English  refoim- 
"id  not  wish  to  discourage  Ihe  observance  of  Ihe  an- 
hours  of  prayer.  As  lale  as  1627,  by  command  of 
Charles  I.bibhap  L'oiin  published  a'CoIlecticn  of  Pri- 
vate Devotioiis  ui  Ihe  practice  of  Ihe  andeiit  Church, 
called  the  Iloun  of  Pra.ver,  as  they  were  after  [his  nlan- 
uer  pubtislied  by  authority  of  queen  Elizobelh,  IMO,' 
etc"  See,  besides  Ihe  authorilies  already  referred  lis 
Procter,  /-rajer  Book,  chap,  i;  Blunt  (the  Rc\-.  J.  H.), 
IHcl.  o/Jtoclriiiul  md  /list.  ThfoL  (LoncL  I8T0),  i,  315; 
Siegel,  ChrufL-KircAL  A  berthamtr,  i,  270  sq. :  iv,  C6  sq. 
Compare  Caxoxic.vl  ;  BkeviaIiV.     (J.  H.  \V.) 

Hours  of  onr  I^dy,  the  title  ofa  de>-'.[ion  insti- 
luted  by  ])opc  L'rbaii  II  at  the  Couiicil  of  CIcrmoDt  in 
1095.-\yalcotl,  aac.  A  rchaoL  p.  318. 

HOUM  (^79,  ha'yilh,  which  is  used  with  much  lat- 
itude, and  in  the  "construct"  form  TT'S,  brglh,  Angli- 
cized'■  Beth,"  [q.  v.]  enters  into  the  composition  of  manv 
proper  names;  Gr.  o.mf,  or  some  deriialive  of  it),a 
dwelling  in  general,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent, 
pabiec,cilaile1,  tomb,  derivatively  as  tabernacle,  lemple, 
heaven,  ot  melaphnrically  as  family.    See  Palack. 

I.  llitlory  and  Sourett  o/Comparuon Although,  in 

Oriental  language,  every  lent  (lee  ticsen.  r*«.|i.8i)  niav 
be  regarded  as  a  house  (Harmer,  (Ms,  i,  I94\yet  the  dia- 
tinctinn  between  Ihe  permaneni  dweUing-houee  and  Ihe 
lent  must  have  taken  rise  from  the  moment  uf  Ihe  divis- 
ion of  mankind  into  ilwellers  in  lenis  and  builders  at 
cities,  t.e.of  permanent  habiUtions(Gen.iT,  17,  20;  Isa. 
xxxviii,  1-2}.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  foims  oflife 
are  described  in  Scripture  as  of  equally  ancient  origin. 
Cain  was  a  husbandman,  and  Abel  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
The  former  is  a  settled,  Ihe  lalter  an  unseliled  mode  of 
life,  Hencewefind  that  Cain,  when  the  murder  of  his 
brother  eonelraiited  him  to  waiuler  abroad,  built  a  lotrn 
in  the  land  where  he  settled.  At  Ilie  same  lime.doubi- 
less,  those  who  followed  Ihe  tame  mode  oflife  as  Abel, 
tlwelt  in  lenls,  capable  of  being  taken  from  one  plac«  to 
another,  when  ihe  want  of  fresh  pastures  ciHistraine<l 
those  removals  which  are  so  IVequent  among  people  of 
liastoral  habits.  We  are  not  required  to  suppose  that 
Cain's  town  was  mora  than  a  collection  of  huts.  See 
Ciiv,  Out  informalicin  ro^iecting  the  abodes  of  men  ui 
the  ages  before  the  Dilugc  is,  however,  loo  scoDly  to  af- 
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ford  much  ground  for  notice.  The  enterprise  at  Babel, 
losay  nothingof  Eg}'pt,ahciwB  Ihatthe  construct  Ire  arts 
hail  made  considemhle  progress  during  thst  obscure  but 
interesting  period ;  for  we  are  bound  in  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  arts  possesacd  by  man  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately following  the  Deluge  existed  before  that  great 
itastrophe.  See  Antei>iluviaxs. 
The  obserTalions  offered  under  ARCiirrEcmtE  will 
preclude  the  expeclalioa  of  finding  among  this  Eastern 
people  that  accomplished  style  of  building  which  Vitru- 
vius  requires,  or  that  refined  taste  by  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  excited  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations. 
«nts  in  which  the  Arabs  now  dwell  arc  in  all  pmb- 
obilily  the  same  as  those  in  which  Ihe  Hrlr^w  patriarchs 
spent  their  lives.  It  is  not  likely  that  nhal  the  Hebrews 
observed  in  Egypt,  during  their  long  sojourn  in  Ihat  coun- 
try, hail  in  this  respect  any  direct  influence  upon  tbeii 
own  subsequent  practice  in  I'alestine.  See  Test.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  information  which  may  be  derived  (nan  the 
figures  of  houBca  and  parts  of  bouses  in  the  EgypUan 
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tombs  is  not  to  be  overiooked  or  slighted.  We  have  in 
them  the  cmiUf  representations  of  ancient  houses  in  that 
psrt  of  the  world  which  now  exist ;  and  however  differ- 
ent may  have  been  the  state  architecture  of  Egypt  and 
Fdestine,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  there 
WIS  considerable  resemblance  in  the  private  dwellings 
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rernis  stone.    Qsi  the  British 
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of  these  neighboring  countries.  The  few  representations 
of  buildings  on  the  Aa83rrian  monuments  may  likewise 
be  of  some  assistance  in  completing  our  ideas  of  Hebrew 
dwellings.  The  Hebrews  did  not  become  dwellers  in 
cities  till  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Cuiaan  (Gen.  xlvii,  3 ;  Exod.xii,7;  Heh.  xi,  9),  whQe 
the  Canaanites,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians,  were  from  an 
euiier  period  builderB  and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it 
WIS  into  the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the  former  that 
the  Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession  after  the  conquest 
(Gen.x,ll,  19;  xix,l;  xxiii,  10;  xxxiv,20;  Numb.xi, 
27  ^  Deut  vi,  10, 1 1).  The  private  dwellings  of  the  As- 
srriins  and  Babylonians  have  altogether  perished,  but 
the  solid  material  of  the  houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jor- 
din,  may  perhaps  have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the 
ancient  dwellings,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  195, 196 ;  C  C  Graham  in 
^Camb.  Essays,^  1859,  p.  160,  etc.;  comp.  Buckingham, 
Arab  Tribe$,p,  171,172). 

II.  MaieriaU  and  general  Character, — ^There  is  no  rear 
no  to  suppose  that  many  houses  in  Palestine  were  con- 
tracted with  wood.    A  great  part  of  that  country  was 
always  very  poor  in  timber,  and  some  parts  of  it  had 
•caicely  any  wood  at  alL     But  of  stone  there  was  no 
vant,  and  it  was  consequently  much  used  in  the  building 
of  bouses.    The  law  of  Moses  respecting  leprosy  in  houses 
(Lev.  xiv,  33^40)  seems  to  prove  this,  as  the  characteri»- 
tics  there  enumerated  could  only  occur  in  the  case  of 
■looe  walls.     Still,  when  the  Hebrews  intended  to  build 
a  house  in  the  most  splendid  style  and  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  age,  as  much  wood  as  possible  was 
used.    Houses  in  the  East  were  frequently  built  of  burnt 
or  merely  dried  clay  bricks,  which  were  not  very  durable 
(Jobiv,  19;  Mattvii,26).     Such  were  very  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  burglars  (Job  xxiv,  16 ;  Matt,  vi,  19';  xxiv,  16. 
See  Hackett's  LUumL  of  Script,  p.  94).     The  better  class 
ofhouses  were  built  of  stone,  the  palaces  of  squared  stone 
(1  Kings  vii,  9;  Isa.  ix,  10),  and  some  were  of  marble 
(1  C\kTCftL  xxix,  2).     Lime  or  gypsum  (probably  with 
ashes  or  chopped  straw)  was  used  for  mortar  (Isa.  xxxiii, 
12;  Jer.  xliii,  9) ;  perhaps  also  asphaltum  (Gen.  xi,  8). 
A  plastering  or  whitewashing  is  often  mentioned  (Lev. 
»v,41,42;  Ezek.xiii,10;  Matt  xxiii,  27) ;  a  wash  of 
colored  lime  was  chosen  for  palaces  (Jer.  xxii,  14).    The 
beams  consisted  chiefly  of  the  wood  of  the  sycamore, 
^nwi  its  extreme  durability  (Isa.  ix,  10) ;  the  acacia  and 
the  palm  were  employed  for  columns  and  transverse 
^*«m*,  and  the  cypress  for  flooring-planks  (1  Kings  vi, 
1*;  2  Chion.  iii,  5).     The  fif,  the  olive-tree,  and  cedars 
^'cie  greatly  esteemed  (1  Kings  vii,  2 ;  Jer.  xxii,  14) ;  but 
^  most  precioim  of  all  was  the  almug-tree :  this  wood 
seems  to  have  been  brought  through  Arabia  from  India 
(I  Kings  X,  II,  l^y.     Wood  was  used  in  the  construction 
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of  doors  and  gates,  of  the  folds  and  kittices  of  windows, 
of  the  flat  roofs,  and  of  the  wainscoting  with  which  the 
waDs  were  ornamented.    Beams  were  inlaid  in  the  walls, 
to  which  the  wainscoting  was  fastened  by  niuia  to  ren- 
der it  more  secure  (Ezra  vi,  4).    Houses  finished  in  this 
manner  were  called  ceiled  houses  and  ceiled  chambers 
(Jer.  xxii,  14 ;  Hag.  i,  4).     The  lower  part  of  the  walls 
was  adorned  with  rich  hangings  of  velvet  or  damask 
dyed  of  the  liveliest  colors,  suspended  on  hooks,  and  taken 
down  at  pleasure  (Esth.  i,  6).    The  upper  part  of  the 
walls  was  adorned  with  figures  in  stucco,  with  gold,  silver, 
gems,  and  ivory ;  hence  the  expressions  ^  ivory  houses," 
"  ivory  palaces,"  and  "  chambers  ornamented  with  ivory" 
(1  Kings  xxu,89;  2Chron.iu,6;  Psa.xlv,8;  Amos,iu, 
15).    Metals  were  also  employed  to  some  extent,  as  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  are  mentioned  among  building  materi- 
als ;  but  especially  gold  and  silver  for  various  kinds  of 
solid,  pUted,  and  inlaid  work  (Exod.  xxxvi,  84, 88).    The 
ceiling,  generally  of  wainscot,  was  painted  with  great  art. 
In  the  days  of  Jeremiah  these  chambers  were  ceiled  with 
costly  and  fragrant  wood,  and  painted  with  the  richest 
colors  (Jer.  xxii,  14).    (See  each  of  these  parts  and  mate- 
rials in  their  alphabetical  place.)   The  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  an  edifice  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in  a 
measure  by  the  size  of  the  square  stones  of  which  it  was 
constructed  (1  Kings  vii,  9-12).    In  some  cases  these 
were  of  brilliant  and  variegated  hues  (1  Chron.  xxix,2). 
The  foundation  stone,  which  was  probably  placed  at  the 
comer,  and  thence  called  the  comer  stone,  was  an  object 
of  peculiar  r^ard,  and  was  selected  with  great  care  from 
among  the  others  (Paa.  cxviii,  22 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  16 ;  Matt, 
xxi,  42 ;  Acts  i v,  1 1 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  6) .    The  square  stones  in 
buildings,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  ruins  which 
yet  remain,  were  held  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement 
of  any  kind,  except  a  very  small  quantity  indeed  might 
have  been  used,  but  by  cramp  irons.    Walls  in  some 
cases  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  a  composition 
of  chalk  and  gypsum  (Deut  xxvii,  2 ;  comp.  Dan.  v,  5 ; 
Acts  xxiii,  8.     See  Chardin's  Voyages,  ed.  Langles,  vol. 
iv).    The  tiles  dried  in  the  sun  were  at  first  united  by 
mud  placed  between  them,  afterwards  by  lime  mixed 
with  sand  to  form  mortar.    The  latter  was  used  with 
bumt  tiles  (Lev.  xiv,  41, 42;  Jer.  xliii,  9).    For  the  ex- 
ternal decoration  of  large  buildings  marble  columns  were 
employed  (Cant  v,  15).    The  Persian#al80  took  great 
delight  in  marble.    To  this  not  only  the  ruins  of  Persep- 
olis  testify,  but  the  Book  of  Esther,  where  mention  is 
made  of  white^  red,  and  black  marble,  and  likewise  of 
veined  marble.    The  Scriptural  allusions  to  houses  re- 
ceive no  illustration  from  the  recently  discovered  monu- 
ments of  the  Mesopotamian  mounds,  as  no  private  houses, 
either  of  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  have  been  preserved ; 
owing  doubtless  to  their  having  been  constracted  of  per- 
ishable mud  walls,  at  most  inclosed  only  with  thin  dabs 
of  alabaster  (Layaord^  Nineveh,  ii,  214).     See  Tkmplb. 

The  Hebrews  at  a  very  ancient  date,  like  the  Orient- 
als, had  not  only  summer  and  winter  rooms  (Jer.  xxxvi, 
22;  see  Chardin,  iv,  119),  but  palaces  (Judg.  iii,  20;  1 
Kings  vii,  2-9;  Amoa  iii^l5).  The  houses,  or  palaces 
so  called,  made  for  summer  residence,  were  very  spadous. 
The  lower  stories  were  frequently  under  ground.  The 
front  of  these  buildings  fiKsed  the  north,  so  as  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  the  breezes,  which  in  summer  blow 
from  that  direction.  They  were  supplied  with  a  current 
of  fresh  air  by  means  of  ventilators,  which  consisted  of 
perforations  made  through  the  upper  part  of  the  northern 
wall^  of  considerable  diameter  externally,  but  diminishing 
in  size  as  they  approached  the  inside  of  the  wall    See 

DWKLLINO. 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armor  were  built  and  furnished 
under  the  kings  (2  Kinga  xx,  18).  The  draught-house 
(nx^n^;  roirpftfv;  ktirina)  was  doubtless  a  public 

1  Urine,  such  as  exists  in  modem  Eastern  cities  (2  Kings 
x,27;  Russell,  i,  84). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a  nitrous  eflllores- 
cence  on  the  waUs,  which  was  injurious  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was  therefwe  strictly 
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«nJtrinedbyth«l*w(LeT,iiT,M,66;  Kitto,P, 

o/PaLp.ni). 

III.  DftaiU  o/Ilfbrm  DweUinffi^Ia  inf< 
t  at  ajicimt  Jewiih  o 
a  Scriplure,  from  ei 


bouse*,  M  (Ulnded  U 
inga  in  Sycio,  Egypt,  4ail  tlw 
must  be  mule  for  the  dilTe 
Egyp^i  PenU,  and  Pdestine, 


East  in  genenl,  aUowsnce 


stiucdoD,  Bs  well  tM  of  doni 

1.  The  bouse*  of  the  nml  poor  in  Egypt,  *■  well  aa 
in  ntoM  part*  of  %na,  Aiatna,  and  Penia,  ara  for  the 
HUM  put  men  hut*  of  mud,  or  san-bunil  toicka.    In 


some  paitB  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  atone  i*  osed,  and  in 
eertain  districts  caves  in  the  rock  are  used  an  dwelling* 
(Amosv.U;  Bartlett,  »'uii*,p.ll7).  SeeCAvB.  The 
houses  aiK  usually  ofoiie  atory  only.  viz.  the  ground  floor, 
and  Bomelimea  contain  only  one  apartment.  Sometime* 
a  smoU  court  for  tbe  cattle  ia  attached;  and  in  aome 
caaes  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same  building,  or  the 
people  live  on  a  raised  platform,  and  tbe  cattle  round 
them  on  tlie  ground  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Irby  and  Man- 
gles, p.  70 ;  Jollifle,  Ltlltrt,  i,  43 ;  Buckingham,  A  rob 
rriift.p.  170;  Burckhanlt,rrnFffa,ii,li9).  In  Lower 
Egypt  the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  the  chamber  far- 
thest Irum  the  entrance:  it  Is  built  ofhrick  or  mud,  about 
four  fe«t  high,  and  the  top  is  often  used  u  a  sleepini;- 
pUce  in  winter.  The  windows  ar«  small  aperture*  high 
up  in  the  walla,  sometimes  grated  with  wood  (Bnrck- 
hardl,7'ranb,  i,341;  ii.  101, 119,  SOI,  829;  Lane,  ^MJ. 
Eggptiaiu.  i,  44).     Tbe  roofs  are  oommonly,  but 
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the  mooumenta,  in  great  measnn 
tfoii.q/-A'bi.pt.ii,pL49,60i  WilU 
Hartineaii,£iul.L{/e,i,I9,97).    In  the  towns  the  lu 

but  they  art  k 


atory.  and  the  nmf-lc 
ed.  In  Faleidne  the;  are  often  of  stone  (Joliiffe,  i,  38). 
In  the  inferior  kind*  of  Oriental  dwelling*,  mich  as  an 
met  with  in  village*  and  very  small  towns,  there  is  tut 
central  court,  but  then  is  genermlly  a  shaded  platfonn 
in  fiont.    Tlie  village  catrina  and  abodei  of  the  peaaant- 


•r  laid  upon  Doughs  or  n 

roofe,  tents  or  "  booths"  of  bough*  oi 

raised  to  be  used  aa  Blceping-plac«!<  in 


e  flat 


m  Noatorlan  Hook,  with  stage*  on  tb*  rooflbi 

sleeping. 
s,  p.  7!  ;  Niebnhr,  Dorr.  p.  49,  U ;  Layard,  An. 
pi.  p.  112;  Aiflpntit,  i,  ITS;  Butekhardt,  Syria,  p. 
'rimrJi,!,  190;  Van  Egmoat, ii,  B2 ;  IiMan,^ir^ 
■I  Bfthaig,  p.  lb).  To  thia  deaeriptioa  the  booses 
snt  Egypt,  and  also  of  Aaiyiia,  as  lepifKiited  in 


OrdiDsrjf  uuuiiaii  mi  IMyruut. 
ly  are,of  course.ofastillinferiordescription;  and,bdn|[ 
lira  abode*  of  people  who  live  moch  in  the  open  air,  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  houses  of  tbe  same  dan  in 
Northern  Europe,  where  the  cottage  la  the  *oiBe  of  the 
owner.  (See  Jshn,  BOl.  ArdaBl.  tnnBlal4xl  by  Prof. 
L'pham,  pt  i,  ch.  iu) 

2.  The  dilTertiice  between  tbe  poorest  houses  and  those 
of  Che  das*  next  above  them  ia  greater  than  betireen 
these  and  the  houses  of  the  tinl  rank.     The  prpvailing 
house*  of  this  class  [iresents,  as  was  Uie 
fhfflt  of  wall,  whose  blank  and 


Front  of  au  aucleDi  Sio'pllnn  Residence. 
mean  appearance  is  usually  relieved  only  by  llic  door 
and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows  {Views  iii 
Syrtu,ii,26).  The  privacy  of  Oriental  domestic  habits 
would  render  our  idan  of  throwing  the  front  of  the  house 
towards  the  street  moat  repulsive.  The  doorway  or  door 
bears  an  inscription  from  the  Koran  aa  the  ancient  Egj-p- 
llaabousca  had  iiudiption*  over  ilicir  doors,  and  as  Iho 


it«nces  from  the  Litr 

Over  the  door  Uun- 
ih*j-wiiidow), 
or  screened  baktiny, 
probably  the  ^■Bum- 
mer parlor"  in  which 
Ehud  iraote  the  king 
of  Hoab  (Judg.  iii, 
20),  and  the  "cham- 


1  the 


which  the 

mite  prepared  foi  the 

prophet  {i  Kings  iv, 


closed  (2  Kings  ix, 
SO;  Shaw,  Tnarii,  p. 
207  ;  Lwie,  Mod.  Eg. 
i,3T).  The  entrance 
jB    unial]/    guarded 

nngement  of  the  paangea.  In  the  paauge  ii  a  Btone 
w«t  for  the  porter  and  other  aervanu  (Lmt,Mod.  Eg.'i, 
32;  Chardin,  Koy.  iv,  111).     3m  DooB. 

The  bnildinga  which  form  the  honae  Tront  towards 
an  ioner  squarB  or  court.     Small  houses  buve  o 
Ilieae  couita,  but  superinr  hoiuea  have  two,  and  BiM-rate 
houaei  three, communioting  with  each  other;  for  the 
Onentala  dislike  aicending  atain  or  stepa.     It  if 
when  the  building-ground  is  confined  by  nature 
Ibrtilicatians  that  they  huild  high  houses^  but,  froi 
loAinea*  of  the  roomi,  buildings  of  one  story  are  often 
aa  high  as  houses  oflbiee  Btoriea  among  ourselves. 
there  are  three  or  more  courto,  all  except  the  outer 
are  much  alilie  in  size  and  appearance;  but  the  outer 
goe,  being  devoted  to  the  more  pubUc  life  of  the  occu- 
pmt,  and  to  his  inlercourae  with  society,  is  materially 
iCflerent  from  all  the  others.     If  there  are  more  tl 
two,  the  second  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  m 
to,  who  ifl  there  attended  only  by  his  etinuchs,  childr 
and  fenulea,  and  sees  only  such  persona  as  be  calls  ft 
ibe  third  or  interior  court,  in  which  they  reside, 
the  histoiy  of  Eather,  she  incura  danger  L^  going  ft 
her  interior  conrt  to  that  of  the  king,  Co  invite  him 
vide  her  part  of  the  palace ;  but  she  would  not,  on  any 
aDcoant,havG  gone  to  the  outermost  court,  in  which  the 
Icing  held  his  public  audiences.     Some  of  the  tlneat 
booses  in  the  East  are  to  be  found  at  DamascnB,  where 
in  aoflie  of  them  are  seven  such  courts.     When  there 
■re  only  two  courts,  the  innermoet  is  the  kartm,  ii 
which  the  women  and  children  Uve,  and  which  is  thi 
crae  domicile  of  the  muter,  to  which  he  withdraw 
when  the  claims  of  business,  of  society,  and  of  friend 
have  been  satisHed,  and  where  no  man  but  liimself  eve 
nteiB,  or  could  be  induced  to  enter,  even  by  strong  per 
snasionB  (Burekhardt,  Trantli,  i,  ISS;  Van  Kgmont,  ii, 
346,  253 ;  Shaw,  p.  207 ;  Porter,  DaJoatcui,  i,  84, 37, 60 ; 
Chaidin,  I- ajn^ei,  vi,  6;  Lane,  Modm  Eg.  i,  179,  207). 
See  below. 

Entering  at  the  street  door,  the  above-named  pas- 
sage, usnally  sloping  downvards,  conducts  to  the  outer 
Goort;  the  opening  from  the  passage  to  this,  as  before 
olaerved,  is  not  opposite  the  gate  of  entrance,  but  by 
ade  torn,  to  preclude  any  view  from  Che  street  into  tl 
eooit  when  the  gate  ifl  opened.  This  open  court  corr 
sponds  lo  the  Roman  ifrif>JunHni,aad  is  often  paved  wil 
BsUt  Into  thii  the  prindpit  aparttnents  look,  and 
ve  (illieT  open  to  U  in  front,  or  are  entered  from  it  by 
dno,    Ad  awnins  i"  aomctious  drawn  over  the  court, 
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and  the  floor  strewed  with  carpeU  on  festive  occanona 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
luri  is  a  veranda,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over 
hich,  when  there  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second 
gallery  of  like  depth,  with  a  bdusUwle  (Shaw,' p.  20H). 
"'  itairs  to  the  upper  iqurtmenis  or  to  the  roof  are 
often  shaded  by  vino  or  creeping-planlH,  and  the  courts, 
eopecially  the  inner  onea,  planted  with  trees.    The  court 

tun  a  well  or  tank  in  it  (Fsa.  cxxviii,  S ;  ^  Sam. 

IS;  Russell,  Alifpo,  i,  24,  32;  Wilkinson,  i,  R.  8; 
Lane,Afod^.i,B2;  K*™«iB^yria,i,M).  See  Coukt. 
"  entetiug  the  outer  court  through  this  passage  we 
find  opposite  to  us  the  public  room,  in  which  Che  master 

'es  and  ^ves  audience  to  his  friends  and  clients. 
This  is  entirely  open  in  front,  and,  being  richly  fitted 
up,  has  a  ^lendid  appearance  when  the  first  view  of  it 
is  obtained.  A  refreshing  coohieH  is  sometimes  given 
f>  this  apvtment  by  a  foutain  throwing  up  a  jet  of  wa- 
'  frontofit.  This  is  thci:ard\u/ia,oi^a<-ci((i>>- 
htr,  of  Luke  jutii,  II ;  not  necessarily  an  araymav,  or 
cAonier,  as  in  verse  12.  A  large  portion  of  the 
other  side  of  the  court  is  occugHed  with  a  frontage  of 
lattice-work  filled  with  colored  glass,  belonging  to  a  room 
Urge  as  the  guest-chamber,  and  which  in  winter  is 
used  fur  the  same  purpose,  or  servee  aa  ttie  apartment 
of  any  visitor  of  distinction,  who  cannot,  of  course,  be 
admitted  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  house.  The 
other  apartments  in  this  outer  court  are  comparatively 
small,  and  are  used  fts  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
reCainets,  and  servants.    S( 


In  the  better  dass  of  honscs  in  modem  Egypt,  the 
above  ground-floor  room  is  generally  the  apartment  for 

male  visitoTB,  called  monddmA,  having  a  portion  of  the 
door  sunk  below  the  rest,  called  (britifnA.  This  is  often 
paved  with  marble  or  colored  tiles,  and  has  in  the  cen- 
tre a  fountain.  The  rest  of  the  fioor  is  a  raised  platform 
called  fjmin,  with  a  mattress  and  cushions  at  the  tiack 
on  each  of  the  three  sides.  This  sent  or  sofa  is  called 
(Jiioifn.  Every  person,  on  entrance,  takes  off  his  shoes 
on  the  iurbriih  before  stepping  on  the  JfiDifn  (Exod.  iii, 
5;  Josh.v,  15;  Luke  vii,  38).  The  ceilings  over  the 
(iKrdii  and  duriifuA  are  often  richlv  panelled  and  orna- 
mented (Jer.  xKii,  H).     See  Divan. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  rec^lion-rooro  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  court  (Chardin,  iv,  118;  Vieat  hi 
S^Tia,  i,  56),  we  may,  in  explaining  the  circumstances 
of  the  miracle  of  the  paralytic  (Hark  ii,  3;  Luke  v,  18), 
suppose,  1.  either  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under  the 
veranda,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the  court  llie 
bearers  of  the  Bick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and,  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  boarded 


implnv 


n  the  forn 


wning  ov. 


Ihnmgh  the  verai 
tji  vag  cj/'the  roo^  hia  rwv  npafiuv,  and  deposited  it 
before  the  Saviour  (Shaw,  p.  212).     2.  Another  expja- 

company  were  assembled  as  the  imt^ifov,  and  the  roof 
opened  for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  Che  house 
(Trench,  Mirada,  p,  199 ;  Lane,  Moiient  Ej.  i,  BO).    8. 


e  sliU  mo 
■ufth 


simple  is  ftHUid  in  nt^irdiiiK  the    i 


tli-e  feet  i 


the  lie*  or  Galilee,  ■  mere  rwim  "  1 
high,  and  as  many  or  more  iiquare," 
except  the  door.     The  roor,  used  as  ■  eleeiunc-fdace,  is 
reached  by  a  l«dder  from  the  outaide.  and  the  besrera 
of  the  puaJytic,  unable  to  approach  (he  door,  wn 
thus  have  wcendcil  the  mof,  and,  having  uncoverei 
(tEnpuEavnv),  let  him  down  iiKn  the  room  wheic 
Lnul  was  (Milan,  L  c).     See  beloit. 

flesideii  the  mdm/aroA  same  houses  in  Cairo  have 
apartment  called  mal^ad,  open  in  front  to  the  court, 
with  two  or  more  arches,  and  a  iiiling;  and  a  pillar 
to  support  t])e  wsll  above  (Lane, 
chamber  of  thie  kind,  probably  one  of  the  largest  size 
[0  be  found  in  a  palace,  that  our  Lord  was  irraif^ed 
befcre  the  high-priest  at  the  time  when  the  deiiisl  of 
him  by  PeUT  took  place.  He  "tuined  and  looked"  on 
Peter  as  he  stood  by  the  tim  in  the  court  (Luke  Kxii, 
Ml,  61 ;  John  xviU,  24),  while  he  himself  vru  in  the 
"  hall  of  judgment,"  the  mak'ad.  Such  waa  the  "  porch 
of  judgment"  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  vii,  7),  which 
Unds  a  parallel  in  the  gulden  alcove  of  Mohammed  L'z~ 
bek  <lbn  Batiiia,  TrartU,  p.  76,  ed.  Lee).     8ee  Ph-ktck  i 


ouH  in  Cairo,  with  if 


RiL-N.  The  ciFcumstance  of  Samson's  pidling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  i^lars,  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  of  the  company  being  assembled  on  tien  of  balco- 
nies above  each  other,  supported  by  central  pillan  on 
the  basement;  when  these  were  puUed  down,  the  whole 
of  the  npper  floors  would  fall  also  (Judg.  xvi,  !6;  see 
'■•     >,  p.211).     See  Pi 


Whe 


then 


I's  apartments  (Arabic  karaa  or  haram, 
lecbidrd  or proAHnlrd,  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
Hebrew  Armon,  ■.IB^K,  Stanley,  S.  <nd  P.  App.  §  M), 
lie  usually  in  the  second  court ;  otherwise  they  form  a 
sepaiule  building  vrithin  the  genera]  inclosure,  or  are 
above  on  the  first  Uoor  (V'kwi  m  Sgria,  i,  56).  The 
entrance  to  the  haiem,  as  observed  above,  is  croseed  by 
nn  one  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  domestics 
bclonciug  to  the  female  esiabUahment.  Though  this 
remark  would  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  lo  Jewish 
babils,  the  privacy  of  the  women's  ^janmcnts  may  pos- 
sibly be  indicated  by  the  "  inner  chamber"  (n^n,  ro|u- 
lioy;  cuWcoium), resorted  In  as  a  hiding-place  (t  Kings 
ix,8fliXxii,26;seeJudg.]n-,l).  Solomon,  in  his  mar- 
riage  with  a  foreigner,  iniioduced  also  foreign  usage  in 
this  resped,  which  was  carried  further  in  subsequent 
times  (1  Kings  vii,  8;  a  Kinpi  xxiv,  15),  The  harem 
'  the  Persian  monarch  (D''^3  -"^S;  i)  yityatKiiv  ;  do- 


Sometimes  the  ditedn  is  riised  sufiidently  to  allow 
of  cellars  underneath  for  stores  of  all  kinds  (roiuiin 
Matt,  xxiv, 26 ;  I!usseli,i,S2).     This  basement  is ocru- 
pied  by  various  offices,  stores  of  com  and  fuel,  places  for 
the  water-jars  to  stand  in,  places  for  grinding  com, 
balhh  kitchens,  etc     In  Turkish  Arabia 
meet  oflhe  houses  have  underground  cel- 
lars or  vaults,  to  which  the  inhabiiAnts 
retreat  during  the  midday  best  of  sum- 
mer, and  there  enjoy  a  refreshing  cool- 
nen.   We  do  not  discover  any  notice  of 
this  DSsge  in  Scripture.    But  at  Acre 
the  subslmclionsofvfiy  ancient  housea 
were  some  years  ago  discovered,  having 
auch  cellara,  which  were  very  probably 
Mbaervient  l«  this  uae.    In  the  rest  of 
the  year,  these  cellars,  or  trdaubt,  aa 
they  are  called,  are  abandoned  lo  the 
bats,  which  swarm  in  them  in  scarcdy 
credible  numbers  (Isa.  ii,  20). 

The  kitchens  are  always  in  this  inner 
court,  as  the  cooking  is  performed  by 
women,  and  the  ladies  of  the  liimily  su- 
perintend or  actually  asdst  in  the' pro- 
cess.  The  kitchen,  open  in  front,  is  on 
the  same  side  at  the  entrance  fhim  the 
outer  courtj  and  the  1i>p  of  it  forms  a 
terrace,  which  affords  a  communication 
between  the  Hrst  floor  of  both  courts  by 
(LBDs).  B  private  door,  seldom  used  but  by  the 

master  of  the  boose  and  ittendant  eu- 
'  nuchs.  There  are  usually  no  fiicplkces  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  funiiture  of  which  consists  of  a  sort  of  raised 
platform  orbriek,with  receptacles  in  it  for  be, answerinK 
to  the  "  btuling-placea"  (nVlSaa ;  iiayiipiia  ;  aiih^) 
of  Eiekiel  (xlvi,  S3 ;  see  l^ne,  i,  41 ;  Gesenius,  Tlitt.  p. 
249).  In  thesedifferent  compartments  the  various  dish- 
«■  of  an  Eastern  fesstmay  be  at  once  prepared  at  char- 
coal fires.  This  place  being  wholly  open  in  front,  the 
half-tame  doves,  which  hsve  their  nests  in  the  trwa  uf 
the  court,  uflen  visit  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  sen-anis, 
in  search  of  cmmbs,  etc.  As  they  sometimes  blacken 
themselves,  this  perhaps  explains  the  obscure  passage 
in  Psa-lxviii,  IS,  "Though  ye  have  lien  among  Ibe^iote 
[but  Gesenius  renders  "sheepfolds"],  ye  shall  be  as  ibe 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,"  etc. 

'Besides  the  matyhirah^  there  is  sometimes  a  KCfaiil 
room,  either  on  the  ground  or  the  upper  floor,  called 
kdakj  fitted  vrith  diiodruj  and  at  the  comers  of  th^se 
rooms  portions  taken  oifand  inclosed  form  retiring  rooms 
(Lane,i,21;  Bussell,  i,3],33).  While  speaking  of  the 
interior  of  the  house,  we  may  observe,  thst  on  the  di- 
indn,  the  comer  is  the  place  of  honor,  which  is  never 
quilted  by  the  mailer  of  the  house  in  receiving  stran- 
ger8<l{ussell,i,27;MaUn,7'y"mrf5WDi.,p.38).  When 
there  is  an  upper  story,  the  jba'uA  (iirmB  the  itKMt  im- 
portant qiartment,  and  thus  probably  answers  to  the 
uirip^ov, which  was  often  the  "guest-chamber"  (Luke 
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cooking,  Mid  where  there  wu  m  opening  immedlatdjr 
iver  the  heuth  U>  let  out  the  anwke.  bi  the  brtter  gun 
if  houses  [he  roona  were  wtrmed  in  winter  by  charcoal 
n  bruierB  (Jcr.  xxxvi,  22 ;  Markitiv.M;  John  xviii, 
18),  u  it  BliU  Itw  practice  (KusmU,  i,  '21 ;  Lwie,  i,  41 ; 
Chirdiii,  iv,  ISO),  or  ■  Are  uf  wood  mighl  be  kindled  in 
mcounDrthehoujK(l.ukexxii,55).  See  Fihk. 
re  are  usually  im  dwira  t>i  the  aitling  or  drawing- 
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xxii,  I!;  Acta  1,13;  ix,87;  xx,  8;  Burckhardc,  7Vat>- 
d$,  i,  154).  The  windowa  of  the  upper  rooms  often 
project  one  or  two  feet,  and  form  a  kiosk  or  latticed 
ehiinber,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  elaborately  oma- 
nwnicd  (Lane,  i,  27;  Russell,  i,  102;  Burckhardt,  Trnr. 
i,  190).  Such  may  have  been  the  "  chamber  in  the  wall" 
(n>b7,  iinpi^i';  coMKulum,  Geaen.  p.  1030)  made,  or 
lUber  set  apart  for  Elisha  by  the  Shunammite  woman 
(I  Kingi  iv,  10,  II).  So,  also,  the  "summer  parlor"  of 
Eglon  (Judg.  iii,20,  33;  but  see  Wilkinson,  i,  II),  the 
'loft'  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  Kings  xvii,  19). 
The  "lattice"  ("330,  Junnuroc,  anuMC)  through 
vhich  Ahaziah  fell  perhaps  belongeil  to  an  upper  cham- 
lier  of  this  kind  (3  Kings  ■,!),as  also  the  "thir^  loft" 
{ruimi'ov)  from  which  Eutychusfell  (Act^  xx,9:  com- 
|nreJer.xiii,13).  See  Upi-er  RodH.  Theinnercourt 
ia  entered  by  a  passage  and  door  similar  to  Ihoae  on  the 
nnet,  and  usually  situated  at  one  of  the  innermost  cor- 
Dtn  of  the  outer  court.  The  inner  court  is  generally 
DDch  lai^er  than  the  former.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
pired,  excepting  a  por^n  in  the  midiUe,  which  isptanl- 
tdwiih  trees  (usually  (wo)  and  shrubs,  with  a  basin  of 
■Bier  in  the  midst.  That  the  Jews  had  the  like  v- 
migecnent  of  trees  in  the  couna  of  their  houses,  and 
Uuiihe  birds  nested  in  them,  appears  from  Psa.lxxxir, 
Iji.  They  had  aku  the  basin  of  water  in  the  inner 
rmnorilaron,  ami  among  them  it  was  used  for  bathing, 
B  is  (howa  by  David's  discoverin);  Bithaheba  bathing 
■  he  walked  on  the  roof  of  his  palace^     The  arrange- 

■nltr.but  the  whole  is  more  open  and  aiiy.  The  build- 
ings usually  occupy  two  sides  of  the  square,  of  which 
die  one  opposiie  the  entrance  contains  the  principal 
ipuiDMnla.  They  are  upon  what  we  should  call  the 
fint  Boor,  and  open  into  a  wide  gnlleiy  or  veranda,  which 
in  guKl  houses  is  nine  or  ten  feel  detp,  and  covered  by 
•  I'ooilen  pentbotae  supported  by  a  row  of  wood* 
Mil*  This  terrace  or  gallery  ia  furnished  with  a 
■aHlen  balustnde,  and  is  usually  paved  with  squared 
nna,  or  else  floored  with  boards.  In  the 
Ike  principal  front  is  the  usual  open  drawin) 
wliich  the  best  ait  of  the  Eastern  decorator  is  expended. 
Uw^h  of  one  of  the  aides  of  the  court  front  is  usually  oc- 
«ped  by  the  large  sll  ting-room,  with  the  latticed  front 
oraed  with  colored  glass,  similar  to  that  in  the  outer 
*™it  The  other  iwms,  of  smaller  size,  are  the  mote 
pnnte  spanmenla  uf  the  mansion. 

Ho  Bodent  houses  hod  chimneja.  The  word  so  trana- 
l>te<t  in  Hoe.  xiii,  8,  means  a  hole  through  which  the 
"ookcacaped;  and  this  existed  only  in  the  lower  class 
<t  ilwdlii^  where  raw  wood  was  employed  for  fuel  or 


^  nd  shutting  of  do«n> 
being  odious  to  miiet  Uriciiials.  The  some  seema  to 
have  been  the  case  among  the  Hebrews,  as  far  ss  we 
mayjuilge  from  the  curtains  which  served  instead  of 
doois  to  the  tabernacle,  and  which  separated  the  inner 
and  outer  chambers  of  the  Temple.  The  outer  doora 
are  closed  with  a  wooden  look  (Lane,  i,  43;  Cbardin,  iv, 
123i  Rusiell,i,3l).     See  Lock;  Cubtain. 

The  windows  had  no  gbiss;  they  were  only  latticed, 
and  thusgave  free  passage  to  the  air  and  admitted  lighl, 
while  birds  and  bats  were  excluded.  In  winter  the  culii 
■ir  was  kept  out  by  veiLi  over  the  windows,  or  by  shut- 
ters with  holes  in  them  sufficient  to  admit  light  (1  Kuign 
vii,  17;  Cant.  ii,g).  The  apertures  of  the  windows  in 
Kgyptian  and  Eastern  houses  generally  are  small,  in  or- 
der to  exclude  heat  (Wilkinson,  .'I  nc.  Kg.  ii,  1-24).  They 
are  closed  with  folding  valves,  secured  with  a  bolt  or 
bar.  The  windows  often  project  conwderably  beyond 
the  lower  part  of  the  building,  so  as  to  overhang  the 
street.  The  windows  of  iho  courta  within  also  project 
(Jowett,  Chrutian  ft*,  p.  66, 67).  ITke  lattice  is  gener- 
ally kept  ckned,  but  can  be  opened  at  pleasure,  and  is 
opened  on  great  public  occasions  (Lsne,  Mod.  Kgypt.  i, 
27).  Those  within  can  look  through  the  lattices,  uilh- 
out  opening  them  or  being  aeen  themaelves;  and  in  some 
rooms.  CBpecially  the  large  upper  room,  there  arc'  several 
windows.  From  the  allusions  in  Scripture  we  gather, 
that  while  there  was  usually  but  one  window  in  each 
which  invariably  there  was  a  lattice  (Judg.  v, 
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28,  where  "a  window"  is  in  Heb.  "Iht  window;"  Ji 
ii,  16;  2Sain.vi,  16,inHeb."Mewindow;'  2  KinRs 
30,  do.;  Acts  xx,  9,  do.),  there  were  someiimes  sevi 
windows  (2  Kings  xiii,  17).  The  room  here  spnken 
was  probably  such  an  upper  room  as  Robinson  dcscri 
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■boveirUhinui;'wmdoirs(AH.iii,4I71.  Duiid'a nom 
hid  Mveral  vindowi,  and  hi*  latUuts  were  opened  when 
his  enemio  found  bim  in  pnyer  (Dul  vi,  10).  The 
projeclins  nature  of  the  window,  end  the  fact  that  ■  di- 
van, or  reUed  seal,  encircle*  the  inUrior  of  each,  ao  that 
luually  persona  ntting  in  the  window  are  aeated  cloae 
to  the  apenure,  eaaily  explaina  how  Ahaiiah  may  bare 
fallen  ihrouKh  the  lattice  of  bia  upper  chamber,  and 
Eutychua  from  hie  window-aeat,  (apeciallv  if  the  lat- 
tices were  open  at  the  time  (i  Kinga  i,3',  Ada  sx,  9). 
Sec  W.:«K.w. 

There  are  uaually  no  qiedal  bedrooma  m  Eaatan 
hoiHCB,  and  thus  the  room  in  which  Lihboahelh  wai 
murdered  was  probably  an  ordinary  room  with  ■  £icdH, 
■m  which  be  was  sleeping  during  the  beat  of  the  day  (2 
Utta.  iv,  fi,  6;  Lane,  i,  41).     See  Bbdchahber. 

The  nain  to  the  upper  apartmenls  are  in  Syria  ubd- 
ally  ill  a  oonier  of  the  court  (Robinaon,  iii,  302).  When 
there  is  no  upper  at«ry  the  lower  roama  are  usually  lof- 
tier. In  Persia  tbey  are  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
only  dividc<l  from  the  court  by  a  low  partition  (Wilkin- 
•on,yl»e.Aff.i,IO;  Chirdin.iv,  119;  Burckhardt, rrnc- 
r^,i,18,19;  VirwiiiiS^Ha,i,be).  This  flight  of  atone 
atepa  conducts  Ui  the  galier^',  from  which  a  plainer  Btair 
leaila  tn  the  house-top.  If  the  house  be  large,  there  are 
two  or  three  acts  of  steps  to  the  dtfTerent  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  but  aelilom  more  than  one  Highl  from  the 
innce  to  the  house-tup  of  any  one  court.  There  is, 
however,  a  separate  stair  from  the  onler  court  to  tbc 
roof,  and  it  is  usually  near  tbo  entrance.  This  will 
bring  to  mind  the  caae  of  the  panlytic,  noticed  above, 
whose  friends,  finding  they  could  not  get  accrsi  to  Jeaus 
IhniiiBb  the  people  who  crowded  the  court  of  the  houac 
ill  which  he  was  preaching,  took  him  up  to  the  roof,  and 
let  bini  doH'u  in  his  bed  through  the  tiling  to  the  place 
where  Jcaus  stood  (Luke  v,  17-28).  If  the  hou 
which  our  Lord  then  wai  bail  more  than  one  court,  he 
and  the  ouditore  were  certainly  in  the  outer  one;  i 
ia  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  atood  in  the  veranda 
addressing  the  crowd  below.  The  men  bearing  the 
paralytic,  therefore,  perhaps  went  up  the  steps  near  the 
iloor;  and  fliiding  they  could  not  even  then  get  near 
the  person  ofJetus,  the  gallery  being  also  ctowdeti,  con- 
tinued tLcir  course  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  ivmov- 
iiig  the  boards  over  the  covering  of  the  gallery,  at  tho 
place  where  Jesus  stood,  lowered  the  sick  man  to  bis 
feet.  But  ifthey  could  not  get  access  to  the  steps  near 
the  door,  as  is  likely,  <him  the  door  being  mucli  crowd- 
ed, their  alternative  was  to  take  him  to  the  roof  of  the 
next  house,  aiul  there  hoist  him  over  the  parapet  to  Iho 
roof  of  the  house  which  they  desired  to  enter.  (See 
Si  mnp's  Harm,  and  Eipot.  of  the  Ootprli,  p,  64.)     See 
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by  layen  of  branches,  twigs,  matting,  and  earth,  laid 
over  the  imftera,  and  trodden  down;  after  which  it  is 
covered  with  a  compost  Chat  acquires  conaiderahte 
hardtieaa  wbea  dry.     Such  nnfs  would  not,  however, 

and  in  those  parts  of  Asia  where  the  climate  is  nioie 
than  usually  moist,  a  ttons  toller  is  usually  kept  on  ev- 
ery roof,  and  after  a  shower  a  great  part  of  the  piqwla- 
liou  ia  engaged  in  drawing  them  rollers  over  the  roofe 
It  ia  now  very  common,  in  countries  where  timber  ia 
scarce,  to  have  domed  roofs;  but  in  that  caae  the  Hat 
roof,  which  is  indispensable  to  Eastern  habits,  is  obtain- 
ed by  flUing  up  the  hollow  intervals  between  the  several 
domes,  so  as  to  form  a  tlat  surface  at  the  top.  Time 
flat  roofs  are  olYen  alludcil  to  in  Scripture,  and  the  al- 
lusions show  that  they  were  made  to  serve  the  nnte 
uses  ai  at  presenL  In  One  weather  the  inhabitaota  re- 
sorted much  to  tbem  to  breathe  the  freah  air,  to  enjoy  a 
tine  proapcct,  or  to  witness  any  event  that  occnned  in 
the  neighborhood  (2  Ram.  xi,  !;  Isa.  xxii,  1;  Malt. 
xxiv,  17;  Mark  xiii.  IS).  The  drj- air  of  the  summer 
atmosphere  enableil  them,  without  injury  to  health,  to 
enjoy  the  bracing  coolnesa  of  the  ntght.4ir  by  sleeping 
on  the  house-tops ;  and  in  oriler  to  have  the  beneRi  of 
the  air  and  pro^)ect  in  the  daytime,  without  inconven- 
iciK«  from  the  sun,  sheds,  booths,  and  tents  were  anne- 
lime*  erected  on  the  house-tops  (2  Sam.  xvi,  22).    See 
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a  high  wall,  and  lowanls  tl 
yard  usually  a  parapet  or  wooden  mf.  "  Batllementt* 
of  Ibis  kind,  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  are  strictly 
enjoined  in  the  law  (Deut.  xxii,  g);  and  the  fonn  rf 
the  battlements  of  Eg}-ptian  booses  suggest  someinto- 
eating  analogies,  if  we  comdder  how  recently  the  Isra- 
elites had  quitted  Egjpt  when  that  bw  was  delivered. 
See  Batti.kj 


TherocSfofibcbous. 
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e,  flat.    It  is  formed,  ofi 
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a;  1,1.  Aasyriaa ;  B.  Eforpilan. 
In  the  East,  where  the  dimale  allows  the  people  to 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  doora,  the  articles 
of  funtiture  and  the  domestic  utensils  have  always  been 
few  and  simple.  See  Bki>;  Lahp;  Pottehv;  Skat; 
Tablh  The  rooms,  however,  although  comparatively 
vacant  of  movables,  arc  far  frnn  having  a  naked  or  un- 
fumiahed  appearance.  This  is  owing  to  the  high  degree 
given  to  the  walls  and  ceihnga.  The  walls 
are  broken  up  into  various  receaaea,  and 
the  ceiling  into  com|iartmenta.  The  ceil- 
ing, if  of  wood  and  flat,  is  of  curious  and 
cam[>licated  Joinery  ;  or,  if  vaulted,  ia 
wrought  into  numerous  co\-es,  and  en- 
riched with  fretwork  in  stucco;  and  the 
walls  are  adorned  with  arabesques,  mo- 
saics, miiToriS  painting,  and  gold,  which, 
as  set  olTby  the  mafble-likc  wbitenoa 
iif  the  stucco,  has  a  truly  brilliant  and 
rich  effect.  There  is  much  in  this  to 
remind  one  i>f  such  descriptions  of  Sfdoi- 
did  interiors  as  that  in  Isa.  liv,  II,  li- 
.Smith;  Kitlo;  Fairbainu  See  CEii.inO. 
IV.  MalapiBriai!g.—T\K  wonl  houK 
has  some  llguntive  applications  in  Scrip- 
ture. Heaven  is  considered  as  the  house 
of  God  (John  xiv.S):  "In  my  Father's 


the  Tempto  (q.  v.), 
with  ila  many  roonih  which  is  emphat- 
ically styled  in  the  Uld  Testament "  the 
House  of  the  Lord."    The  grave  is  the 
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IiosM  ippoinKd  for  all  tbe  liTUig  (Job  xxx,  23 ;  lu. 
lir,  18).  Hmiae  ii  taken  fbi  the  bodf  (2  Cor.  v,  1) : 
"  If  oor  e«ithly  bonia  of  this  labemade  were  di»- 
Mlved ;"  if  ooi  bodies  were  taken  to  pieoea  bj  death. 
The  emipvuan  of  Ibe  body  to  a  hoiue  is  lual  by 
Hr.  Ilaimer  to  explain  the  Kiniles,  Eocle&  xii,  and  is 
iUmtBled  b7  a  pasuge  in  Plautua  (MotltB.  i,  S>.  The 
CiaaA  of  God  is  hia  house  (1  Tim.  iii,  IS) :  "  How 
thou  •:nghtat  to  behave  thjuelf  in  the  house  of  God, 
[Ittt  a,  tbe  Charch  of  the  living  God."  In  the  Mme 
HH!,  Uoses  was  bithfal  in  all  the  hooae  of  God  as  a 
•CTTtuit,  but  Christ  as  ■  son  over  hii  own  house  -,  whose 
bouse  aie  we  (ChiiBtians}.  But  this  sense  may  include 
that  of  hoosehnld,  persons  oompoung  the  attaodanls  or 
KtaineiH  to  a  piince,  etc  This  intimate  reference  of 
hnoe  or  dwelling  to  the  adherents,  intimates,  or  parti- 
9ns  o[  the  boasehoLder,  is  probably  the  foundation  of 
■  ■  "le  used  by  the  spoetk  Peter  (1  Pet,  ii,  B) :"  Ye 
ib),  as  living  HtonFfif  are  hniit  up  into  a  spiiituai 
houK."  Geiuxliii,  16:  "Joseph  sud  to  tbe  mlerofhis 
iMHae;'  L  e.  to  the  managei  of  his  domestic  concerns. 
In.  xxxri,  3 :  "  Eliakim,  who  was  over  the  house,  or 
bomehold;"  L  e,  his  sMward.  Geo.  xxx,  80:  "When 
itiall  I  provide  for  mine  own  bouse  alM  ?"  L  e.  get  wealth 
ta  povide  for  my  family  (see  I  Tit.  v,  8).  Gen.  vii,  1 : 
"Eater  thou  and  all  thy  Ahum  (faraily)  into  the  ark." 
Eiod.  i,  21 :  "And  it  came  to  pass,  becauM  the  mid- 
wives  feared  God,  that  he  made  them  Aouui ;"  L  e.  he 
prospered  their  lamilies.  So  also  in  1  Sam.  ii,  35;  3 
!iam.  rii,  £7 ;  I  Kings  li,  38.  Thus  the  Lord  plagued 
Phanoh  and  his  house  (Geo.  xii,  17).  "What  is  my 
bone,  that  ihou  hast  brought  me  hitherto?"  (2  Sam.  vii, 
IS).  So  Joseph  (Luke  i,  27 ;  ij,  4)  was  of  the  house  of 
Dsrid,  but  more  especially  he  was  of  his  royal  lineage, 
«r  iniily ;  and,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  direct  line  or  eld- 
<M  tnocb  of  the  family,  so  tliat  he  was  next  of  kin  to 
Ibe  ihnine,  if  the  government  had  still  continued  in 
pusniBiDn  of  tbe  descendants  of  David  (see  also  1  Tim. 
T,  B).  2  Sam.  vii,  II:  "Also  the  Lord 
tdleth  thee  that  he-will  make  thee  a 
bouse;''  u  e.  he  will  give  thee  of&pring, 
iliD  may  receive  and  may  preserve  the 
Riyal  dignity.  Psa.  xlix,  12 :  "  Their  in- 
vnd  thought  Is  that  their  Aoaaea  shall 
notinne  frircver;"  i.e. that  their  poster- 
ity shall  always  flourish.^CBhuet ;  We- 
mjss.     See  Household.  ; 

Houae  of  Blflliopa.    See  Convo-  - 

Haiue  of  Cleiioal  and  I^y 
DepntieB.     See  Convocation. 

Honse  of  Ood,  a  name  fieqnently 
girn  to  the  ediHce  in  which  Christians  ' 
twmble  for  the  worsbtp  of  God.  Tiot  be- 
erase  Goil  dirvlU  thin  by  any  viable  or 
V«u1  presence,  as  of  old  he  "  dwelt  be- 
t*eni  the  cherubims,"  but  because  it  is 
ieSmtai  to  God,  and  set  apart  for  bis  let- 
lice.  It  is  thus  synonymous  witb  the 
*wd''churcb''in  that  modem  use  ofit  by  which  it  wg- 
nifia  a  building  (Eden),     SeoBmrtEi,;  Hoi;5E;  Tku- 

Hcmse  of  Prayer,  places  where  persons  assemlde 
Is  piay,  and  to  receive  religious  instruction,  but  where 

DSme  of  the  Proteatant  churches  in  Hungorv,  and  was  ' 
■ich  m  Silesia  ntider  the  Austrian  rule,  to  distinguish 
ihan  ftom  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship.  It  is 
>ko  used  in  Germany  to  designate  the  churcha  of  such 
"U  as  are  not  o&tcially  recognised,  as  the  Moravians, 
nc.  Tbe  synagogues  are  also  called  houses  of  prayer 
[la.  Iri,  7)-— Herer,  Ume.  Ltx.  a.  v.  Sec  Phoshuch.«. 
Honaehold  (uauallr  same  in  the  orig.  as  "  house"), 
lbs  nanben  of  ■  family  residing  in  the  same  abode,  in- 
^•olbgiavims  and  dependants,  sltbongh  in  Job  i,  S  s 
^tinCBai  (not  obaeived  in  the  A.T.)  is  intimated  by  . 
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the  term  n^SS,  abaddak,'  Ut.Krt>»oe  ("sCTT(»i(>,''Geii. 
wcTi,2<),  between  the  domtMtict  and  the  Ti^^hoy'M, 
or  proper  family  of  the  roaster  of  the  boose;  and  some 
have  thought  a  like  difference  to  be  denoted  tietween 
the  Greek  term  ai'ito  (111,  rttidtiKt)  and  olroc  of  the  N. 
T,,  whicb  are  both  indiscrimiiiitely  rendered  "  house" 
and  "  household"  in  the  EngLVeision.  This  latter  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  improbability  that  any  of  the  im- 
mediate imperial  family  (Nero's)  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  converts  to  Christianity  expressed  in  the 
phrase  ttty  ofCtaai't  houirhotd  (si  U  rq;  Koiffopoc 
oitiac,  PbiL  iv,  22).     See  C-ksak. 

Householder  (o!Ko(iiinr6T^s,  masts-  of  the  hoiuf, 
as  rendered  Mslt.  i,  25;  Luke  liii,  25;  xiv,  21),  the 
male  bead  of  a  family  (Matt,  xiii,  27,  S2;  xx,  1 ;  ixi, 
28).  There  are  monogr^hs  on  the  parable  Hatt.  xx, 
by  Feuerlein,  Dt  tenia  proferaiit  «  ^haauro  iwra  e(  w- 
ta-a  (Alt.  1730) ;  Bagewitx,  De  tcriba  dodo  (Host.  1720). 
See  Go<H»CAH  of  the  house. 

HoosbI,  "  the  old  Saxon  name  for  the  Eucharist, 
supposed  by  sonte  lo  be  traat  the  Gothic  'Auiuu,'  a  vic- 
tim."— Eodie,  Eaki.  IHtliooary,  p.  815. 

Hoose-top  (3A,;(9,ti#ia),  the  flat  roof  of  an  Ori- 
ental house,  for  such  is  usually  their  form,  though  there 
are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  tbe  rooms.  The  flat 
portions  are  plastered  with  a  composition  of  mortar,  tar. 
Babes,  and  sand,  which  in  time  becomes  very  bard,  but 
when  not  laid  on  at  the  proper  season  is  apt  to  crack  in 
winter,  and  the  rain  is  thus  admitted.  In  order  lo  pre- 
vent this,  every  roof  is  provided  with  a  roller,  wbidi  is 
set  St  y/oA  after  rain.  In  many  cases  the  teirace  roof 
is  little  better  than  eanh  rolled  bard.  On  Cl-compacted 
roofs  grass  is  often  found  springing  into  a  lihort-lived 
(Prov.  xix,  18;  xxvii,  15;  Psa.  cxxix,  6,7; 
ii,27i  Shaw,  p.  210;  Lane,  1,27,  Bobinaun,  iii, 
|.    See  Grass. 


Modem  Ej^puau  House-tops. 

In  no  point  do  Orients!  domestic  habits  differ  otore 
from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof  (Hsckett,  fl- 
laitra,  of  Scripturf,  p.  71  sq.).  Its  flat  surface  is  made 
useful  for  various  household  purposes  (Jo^.  ii.  6),  as 
drying  com,  hanging  up  hnen,  and  preparing  flgs  and 
raisins  (Shaw,  p.  2i  1 ;  Burckhardt,  Trot,  i,  191 ;  Bort- 
lett,  FoolOtpt  of  our  Lord,  p.  190).  The  roofs  are  used 
almost  universally  as  places  of  recreation  in  tbe  even- 
ing, and  often  as  sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi,2; 
xi-i,22;  Dan.iv,  29;  1  Sam.  ix,  25,26;  Job  xxvii,  18; 
Prov.  xxi,  9 ;  Show,  p.  21 1 ;  Russell,  i,  35 ;  Chaidin,  iv, 
116;  Layard,  A'mewA,i,  177).  They  were  also  used  as 
places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous  worship  (Jer. 
xxxii,29;  xix,13;  2  Kings  xxiii,  12:  Zeph  1,5;  Acts 
X,  9).  At  the  time  of  thf  Fesat  of  Tabomscles  booths 
were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  as 
in  the  present  day  buta  of  houghs  are  sometimes  erected 


HOUS&TOP  a; 

on  the  houM-lopa  w  alee^nng-pUcn,  or  plana  of  r«tii«- 

menc  from  the  heat  in  summei  Ume  (N'eh.  viii,  Ifi^ 
Burekli«rii[,Sjria,p.280).  As  among  the  Jiwi  the  »e- 
eluaion  of  women  wu  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Mo- 
hanimedan  wage,  it  u  probable  that  the  houae-top  wae 
made,  oa  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a  place 

caee  among  Hohammedans,  vho  carefully  seclude  their 
-  roofs  from  inapection  by  partitions  (Rurckhardt,  Trar. 
i,  191 ;  compaiE  Wilkinson,  i,  23).  The  Christians  at 
Aleppo,  in  BusBell'a  tinie,  lived  contiguous,  and  made 
their  house-tcpa  a  means  of  mutual  cummunication  to 
avoid  pasung  through  the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Kus- 
sell,  i,  Sb).  In  the  same  manner,  the  hoiise-lop  might 
be  made  a  means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  by  which  it 
was  reached  irilhout  entering  any  of  the  apartments  of 
the  house  (Matt,  xxiv,  17;  x,  27;  Luke  xii,3).  Both 
Jews  and  heathens"  were  in  the  habit  of  wailing  puhhclj 
on  the  house-loin  (lsa,xv,  8;  jutii,  1 ;  Jer,  xlviii,3«). 
The  expnnsion  used  by  SoIoomhi,  "dwelling  upon  the 
hoiise-top"  (PtDV.  xxi,  9),  is  illustiateal  by  the  frequent 
custom  of  building  chambers  and  rooms  along  the  side 
and  at  the  oomerB  of  the  open  tptce  or  terrace  which 
ollen  constituleaa  kind  of  u;q)er  story  (Hacketl,iif  mp. 
p.T4).  Orit  mayrefer  tothe  factthatboothsaiesome- 
times  (wnstnicted  of  branches  and  leaves  upon  the  roof, 


Ancient  Egrptlan  tlat  Roof  supported  by  a  Baluirade. 
which,  although  of  cramped  dimennons,  ftimisb  a  cool 
and  quiet  retreat,  not  unsuiuUe  as  a  relief  from  a  clam- 
orous wife  (Pococke,  TVnixb,  ii,  69),  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  place  wotdd  be  convenient  for  observation  (Is*, 
ixii,  1),  and  for  the  proclamation  of  news  (Luke  xii,8; 
comp.'rhomsan,/,<BHla»J£(iol:,i,6l).  S^  Roof. 
I^lection  of  the  roof  by  parapets  was  enjoined  by 


6  HOVEY 

[he  law  (DeaLxxii,H>  The  parapets  Ibas emstnictcd, 
of  which  the  types  may  be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian 
houses,  were  sometimes  of  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a  (iS 
through  or  over  one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  whicb 
Ahaziah  suffered  is  sometimee  ascribed  (Sbaw,  p.  311). 
To  pass  over  roofs  for  plundering  purposes,  as  wdl  as  fa 
safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Joel,  ii.  9}.  Id  an- 
cient Egyptian,  and  also  in  Assyrian  houses,  a  son  of 
raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the  roof,  uid  ia 
the  farmer  an  open  chamber,  roofed  oi 
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0/ A'in.  ii,  pL  19, 50) Ssniih. 


kiuson,  1,9  J  Idyard,ifi> 
See  Houait. 

Honaaay,  Brother  Jean  du,  a  distinguished  mem- 
lier  of  an  mder  of  hermits  who  lived  on  Mount  Valerian, 
near  Faria,  was  bom  at  ChaiUol  in  1689.  These  pious 
men  formed  a  community  of  their  own,  distinct  from  (he 
outer  world,  and  took  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastitv.  and 
obedience.  Housaay  died  Aug.  8,  I609.-Hocfcr,  'Xoiir. 
Biog.  Gaurak,  xxv,  2TL  See  VAtJtUAH  Mo.ius.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Honvta,  BArnom  de,  an  Angnitine  monk,  was  bom 
at  Touhise  in  the  early  part  of  lite  18th  century,  and 
diMuiguished  himself  grearly  by  his  piely  and  enuliiion. 
He  is  especially  celebrated  as  the  woidd-he  critic  uT 
Fleuiy's  work  on  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  at- 
tacked in  i  work  entitled  ilaUTait/vi  de  .1/.  Flniry, 
proupie  par  piutinra  pauagrt  dtt  HamU  Pirft,  dtt 
conaUa  ft  tTauteura  eccUaiattiguft  qu'U  a  omit,  tntnqitei 
on  imfidHantnl  IradaiU  dan  ton  hUloirt  (Malines,  1733, 
Svu).  Of  course  the  monk,  fhnn  his  narrow  and  biased 
stand-pouit,  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  greaoieas  iif 
Floury  and  Ibc  liberality  of  his  views,  and  he  emleav- 
ored  to  ridicule  Fleuiy,  and  stamp  him  as  an  infidcL 
llousta  died  at  Enguien  in  ]760.~Chsudon  and  t>elan- 
dioe,  A'oHo.  Dkt.  JJiH.  vi,  B16  sq. ;  Fuller,  IHef.  UiiL  ix, 
46.    (J.H.W.) 

BontOTllla,  Alejcixdio  Claude  pRA-t^ois,  • 
French  theologian,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1688,  b«^me  a 
member  of  the  Congr^^on  ofttie  Oratory  in  1704,  and 
remained  such  for  some  eighteen  years,  lie  was  llicii 
appointed  secretary  U>  carduuil  Dubois.  In  llii  he 
published  Im  yirili  de  lu  rtligioH  Chrrtiaoit  prourrr  par 
la/aUi  (Paris,  4lo;  new  ed,  Paris,  1749,  4  vols,  lirao), 
"  which  had  a  wonderftd  though  scarcely  desen-eil  piq>- 
ularity  at  one  time"  (Hook,  Kcrla.  Sing,  vi,  138),  and 
provoked  considerable  cuntroversy.  In  1728  he  waa 
made  abbe  of  St  Vincent  du  Bourg-sur-Her,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Bordeaux.  In  17SS  he  puUishrd  fjiai  philut^ 
piigue  fur  la  PnrulaKf.  In  1740  he  publislied  a  aeo 
ond  edition  of  his  VMli  it  la  nligioti  Chriliraiit  (Paris, 
8  vols.  Ito).  This  edilicKi,  greatly  erdarged,  cunuins  a 
higtorical  and  critical  ditcout'ai  upon  fAc  nvtltad  of  tke 
principal  autAori  aho  icrolrjar  and  agaiatl  C^ritliat- 
iiy  from  ilt  brgnmiiig  (lyhich  was  trsnslated  and  pub- 
lished separately,  with  a  IHaerlalion  on  Ihr  Lift  ^f 
ApoUomai  Tgaitaiu,  and  tome  Obienotiont  on  Ihe  I'la- 
lomtU  of  At  laltfr  School,  Lond.  1739,  8vd).  "it  con- 
tains little  information  concerning  the  aulhois  or  the 
events,  but  a  clearly  and  correcily  written  analyNS  of 
their  works  and  thoughts'  (Fanar,  Cril.  HiUory  q/"/Vw 
Thought,  p.  Tsyy  In  t71S  he  was  honored  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  "  perpetual  secretary"  lo  the  French  Acad- 
emy, He  died  Nov,  B,  l^ii.  —  Bioyraphit  Unr.  xx, 
6-ja  sq.;  Chaudon  and  Delandine,  AoNr.  Ziicf. /fu(.  vi, 
316j  Did.  Hill,  ix,  46  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hovel  or  Honwing  is  a  term  applied  to  a  canopy 
or  niche,— Wallcot,  Sae.  ArchiroL  p.  818. 

Hovej,  Jonathan  Parsons,  D.D.,  a  Presbvterian 
minister,  vtasboni  in  Waybridge,  Vl,  Oct.  10, 181U.  He 
received  a  cotlegiale  education  at  Jacksonville,  IIL,  and 
South  Hanover,  Ind.  Jle  studied  theology  at  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  Uarch, 
1 M37.  He  was  settled  four  times :  flrsl  at  tiaines,  N.  T, ; 
then  at  Burdette,  N.  V. ;  then  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  and 
from  September,  18S0,  for  thirteen  yean,  in  Kew  Votk 
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HOWARD 


Qty.  *^  Hb  church  occupied  a  difficult  field.  It  was 
saiToaDded  by  German  Catholics,  and  by  those  who 
ralued  little,  though  they  greatly  needed,  the  institu- 
tioDS  of  the  GospeL  Here  he  labored  with  signal  fidel- 
ity and  uaeAilneas.  Several  revivals  were  enjoyed  dur- 
ing his  ministry,  and  many  additions  were  made  to  the 
Church.**  During  our  late  civil  war  Dr.  Hovey  served 
as  f'hjipl^n  of  the  71st  Regiment  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteers, and  continued  with  them  during  their  entire 
period  of  service,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned 
again  to  his  charge  in  New  York  City.  He  died  there 
Dec  16, 1863.— Wilson's  Pregb.  HisL  Aim,  1864,  p.  305 
sq.;  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  in  the  Christian  IntdUffmoer,  Dec 
24^1863. 

HoWp  Samuel  R,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1788,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1710,  and  at  Prince- 
ton Theological'Seminary  in  1813.  He  was  settled  suc- 
cessively in  Presbyterian  churches  at  Salisbury,  Pa., 
1813-15;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1815-21 ;  and  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  1821-23.  From  1823  to  1827  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  then  for  a 
year  in  New- York,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Dickinson  CoU^  Pa.,  1830-31.  In  1832  he 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  but  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health  in  1861.  In  all  tJiese  positions  hb  fine  classical 
■efaolarship  and  solid  and  extenave  theological  learning 
were  studiously  maintained  and  conspicuously  display- 
ed. Devout,  conscientious,  a  Christian  gentleman  in 
tJie  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  most  faithful  preacher  and 
pastor,  fearless  and  independent,  zealous  and  successful, 
as  a  minister  he  was  remarkable  for  scriptural  instruc- 
tion and  pious  fervor.  His  ideal  of  the  ministry  was 
lofty,  and  his  life  was  the  best  commentary  upon  it.  In 
1855  he  published  an  elaborate  pamphlet  entitled  SUtve- 
hoUUitg  not  smful^  which  grew  out  of  the  request  of  the 
North  Carolina  Classis  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
to  be  united  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  The 
nnportant  and  excited  discussion  which  followed  in  the 
General  Synod  of  the  latter  body  ended  in  a  decided  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  application.  Dr.  How's  pam- 
phlet was  answered  in  the  same  form  by  the  Rev.  Her- 
Tey  D.  Ganse  and  others,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
interest  produced  by  it  died  away.  Dr.  How  published 
tiao  several  occasional  sermons  of  eminent  ability.  He 
was  a  finequent  contributor  to  religious  periodicals,  espe- 
csally  in  relation  to  the  pending  theological  controver- 
sies of  his  time.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  were 
qient  in  retirement  from  public  service  He  preached 
when  his  health  would  permit.  He  dwelt  among  his 
own  people,  a  model  of  Christian  virtues  and  of  mlitis- 
terial  excellence.  He  died  in  1868. — Corwin's  Manual 
IUf»  Church,  p.  118;  Christian  Intelligencer;  Rev.  R.  II. 
8i«te,  D.D.,  Hist.  ofRrf.  D.  CK  New  Brunswick  (1869). 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Hoinrard,  Bezaleel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Nov. 
2t,  1753.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and, 
after  graduation  in  1781,  engaged  in  teaching,  pursuing 
at  the  same  dme  a  course  of  theological  study.  In  1783 
he  was  ^»pointed  tutor  at  Harvard.  In  November,  1784, 
be  was  called  as  minister  to  the  First  Church  and  Soci- 
ety in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  April  27, 
1785.  He  contiimed  in  this  position  until  September, 
1803^  when  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  discontinue 
his  work ;  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Church  until  Jan.  25, 1809,  when  his  successor  was  or- 
dained. In  1819  he  associated  himself  with  a  new  Uni- 
tarian Church  which  had  been  formed  from  members  of 
his  <dd  congregation,  and  he  continued  with  them  till 
his  death,  Jan.  20, 1837.  In  1824  Harvard  College  con- 
fared  the  degree  of  D,D,  upon  him.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Waldo,  in  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Howard  (in  Sprague's  Amtale 
of  the  Am.  Ptt^  viii,  181  sq.),  says  that  the  theological 
views  of  Dr.  Howard  had  been  Arroinian  until  hb  latest 
yeazS)  when  he  came  to  believe  ^  the  sole  supremacy  of 


the  Father.  He,  however,  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  in  the  sense  of  propitiation  or  expiation, 
^th  the  utmost  tenacity ;  and  he  r^arded  the  rejection 
of  it  as  a  rejection  of  Christianity.  His  views  of  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  were  not,  perhaps,  very  accu- 
rately defined;  he  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
eternal  emanation  from  Deity;  not  a  creature  in  the 
strict  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  yet  the  supreme  God 
on  the  other."  He  published  a  sermon  delivered  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Antipas  Steward  (1793).  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Howard,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem 
Christian  philanthropists,  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  1726. 
His  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  but 
died  when  his  son  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
leaving  him  in  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
young  Howard,  who  was  in  weak  health,  determined  to 
make  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he 
took  lodgings  in  Stoke  Newington,  where  his  landlady 
— a  widow  named  Loidore — ^having  nursed  him  careful- 
ly through  a  severe  illness,  he,  out  of  gratitude,  married 
her,  though  she  was  twenty-seven  years  his  senior.  She, 
however,  died  about  three  years  after  the  marriage,  and 
he  now  conceived  a  desire  to  visit  Lisbon,  with  a  view 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  caused  by  the  great  earthquake 
in  1756.  On  his  voyage  he  was  captured  by  a  French 
privateer,  carried  a  prisoner  to  Brest,  and  subsequently 
removed  into  the  interior,  but  was  finally  permitted  to 
return  to  England  on  the  promise  of  inducing  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  suitable  exchange  for  him.  This 
was  effected,  and  Howard  retired  to  a  small  estate  he 
possessed  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  and  there,  in 
April,  1758,  he  married  Miss  Henrietta  Leeds.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  characteristic  trait  that  he  stipulated 
before  marriage  **  that,  in  all  matters  in  which  there 
should  be  a  difierence  of  opinion  between  them,  his  voice 
should  rule."  For  seven  years  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  task  of  raising  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Cardington  and  its  neighborhood  by 
erecting  on  his  own  estate  better  cottages,  establishing 
schools,  and  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  and  the  des- 
titute ;  in  his  benevolent  exertions  he  was  assisted  by 
his  wife.  She  died  March,  1765,  and  Howard  from  that 
time  lost  his  interest  in  his  home  and  its  occupations. 
He  lived  some  years  at  Cardington  in  seclusion,  then 
made  another  Continental  tour,  and  in  1773  was  nomi- 
nated sheriff  of  Bedford.  The  sufferings  which  he  had 
endured  and  witnessed  during  his  own  brief  confine- 
ment as  a  prisoner  of  war  stmck  deep  into  his  mind, 
and,  shocked  by  the  misery  and  abuses  which  prevailed 
in  the  prisons  under  his  charge,  he  attempted  to  induce 
the  magistrates  to  remedy  the  more  obvious  of  them. 
The  reply  was  a  demand  for  a  precedent,  and  Howard 
at  once  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  But  he  soon 
found  that  the  evil  was  general,  and  he  set  himself  dili- 
gently to  work  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  precise 
nature  of  the  mischief,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  the 
tme  remedy  for  the  eviL  He  visited,  in  two  jouraejrs, 
most  of  the  town  and  county  jails  of  England,  and  ac- 
cumulated a  large  mass  of  information,  which,  in  March, 
1774,  he  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  prison  reform  in  England.  Once 
actively  engaged,  he  became  more  and  more  devoted  to 
this  benevolent  pursuit.  He  travelled  repeatedly  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  different  periods  to  almost 
every  part  of  Europe,  visiting  the  most  offensive  places, 
relieving  personally  the  wants  of  the  most  wretched 
objects,  and  noting  all  that  seemed  to  him  important 
either  for  warning  or  example.  The  first  frait  of  these 
labors  was  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
WaleSf  tcith  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons  (1777). 
"  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  world  was  astonished  at 
the  mass  of  valuable  materials  accumulated  by  a  private 
unaided  individual,  through  a  course  of  prodigious  la- 
bor, and  at  the  constant  hazard  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  the  infectious  diseases  prevalent  in  the  scenes  of  his 
inquiries.     The  cool  good  sense  and  moderation  of  his 
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Dairative,  contraited  with  that  enthusUstic  ardor  which 
must  have  inopelled  him  to  his  undertaking,  were  n^ 
less  admired,  and  he  was  immediately  regarded  as  oM 
of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  the  age,  and  as  the 
leader  in  all  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  that 
wretched  part  of  the  community  for  whom  he  interested 
himself*  (Aikin).  In  1778  he  undertook  another  tour, 
revisited  the  celebrated  Rasp-houses  of  Holland,  and 
continued  his  route  through  Belgium  and  Germany  into 
Italy,  whence  he  returned  through  Switzerland  and 
France  in  1779.  In  the  same  year  he  made  another 
survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  these  tours  he 
extended  his  views  to  the  investigation  of  hospitals. 
The  results  were  published  in  1780,  in  an  Appendix  to 
«  The  Sfaie  of  the  Prisont  m  England  and  Wales,''  etc 
Having  travelled  over  nearly  all  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  1781  he  visited  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Po- 
land, and  in  1783  he  went  through  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, continuing  at  intervals  his  home  inquiries,  and  pub- 
lished in  1784  a  second  appendix,  together  with  a  new 
edition  of  the  original  work,  in  which  the  additional 
matter  was  comprised.  The  importance,  both  in  pris- 
ons and  hospitals,  of  preventing  the  occurrence  or  spread 
of  infectious  diseases,  produced  in  Mr.  Howard  a  desire 
to  witness  the  working  and  success  of  the  Lailaretto  sys- 
tem in  the  south  of  Europe,  more  especially  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  plague.  Danger  or  disgust  never 
turned  him  from  his  path,  but  on  this  occasion  he  went 
without  even  a  servant,  not  thinking  it  right,  for  con- 
venience sake,  to  expose  another  person  to  such  a  risk. 
Quitting  England  in  1785,  he  travelled  through  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy  to  Malta,  Zante,  and  Constan- 
tinople, whence  he  returned  to  Smyrna,  while  the  plague 
was  raging,  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  from  an  infected 
port  to  Venice,  where  he  might  undergo  the  utmost  rig- 
or of  the  quarantine  system.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1787,  resumed  his  home  tours,  and  in  1789  published 
the  result  of  his  late  inquiries  in  another  important  vol- 
ume, entitled  An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettot  in 
Europe^  etc,  with  additional  Remarh  on  the  present  State 
of  the  Prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  same 
summer  he  renewed  his  course  of  foreign  travels,  mean- 
ing to  go  into  Turkey  and  the  East  through  Russia.  He 
had,  however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  Crimea 
when  a  rapid  illness,  which  he  himself  believed  to  be  an 
infectious  fever,  caught  in  prescribing  for  a  lady,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  the  20th  of  January,  1790.  He  re- 
quested that  no  other  inscription  should  be  put  upon 
his  grave  than  simply  this,  "  Christ  is  my  hope."  He 
was  buried  at  Dauphiny,  near  Cherson,  and  the  utmost 
respect  was  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  intelligence  of  his  death  caused  a  profouifd 
feeling  of  regret  in  his  native  country,  and  men  of  all 
classes  and  parties  vied  in  paying  their  tribute  of  rever- 
ence to  his  memory.  A  marble  statue  by  Bacon  of**  the 
philanthropist"  was  erected  in  St.  Paulas  Cathedral  by  a 
public  subscription. 

Mr.  Howard's  piety  was  deep  and  fervent,  and  his 
moral  character  most  pure  and  simple.  His  literary  ac- 
quirements were  small,  neither  were  his  talents  brilliant ; 
but  he  was  fearless,  single-minded,  untiring,  and  did 
great  things  by  devoting  his  whole  energies  to  one  good 
object.  The  influence  of  disinterestedness  and  integrity 
is  remarkably  displayed  in  the  ready  access  granted  to 
him  even  by  the  most  absolute  and  most  suspicious  gov- 
ernments, in  the  respect  invariably  paid  to  his  person, 
and  the  weight  attached  to  his  opinion  and  authority. 
He  was  strictly  economical  in  his  personal  expenses,  ab- 
stemious in  his  habits,  and  capable  of  going  through 
great  fatigue ;  both  his  fortune  and  his  constitution  were 
freely  spent  in  the  cause  to  which  his  life  was  devoted. 
The  only  blemish  which  has  ever  been  su^ested  as 
resting  upon  his  memory  is  in  connection  with  his  con- 
duct to  hia  son.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  strict,  and  has  not 
escaped  the  charge  of  being  a  severe,  parent.  The  son, 
unhappily,  in  youth  fell  into  dissolute  habits,  which  be- 
^g  carefully  concealed  from  the  father,  and  consequent- 


ly unchecked,  brought  on  a  disease  which  t^^minated  in 
insanity.  He  survived  his  father  nine  years,  dying  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1799 ;  but  he  remained' till  his  death  li 
hopeless  lunatic.  The  question  of  Howaid^s  alleged 
hardiness  to  hb  son  has  been  thoroughly  investigmted 
and  eflectually  disproved.  (See  Dixon's  Life  of  How^ 
ard,)  That  his  devotion  to  the  great  philaothropie  ob- 
ject to  which  he  gave  up  his  life  may  not  have  inter- 
fered with  his  paternal  duties,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  affirm ;  but  that  John  Howard  was  an*  aflectionate 
and  kind-hearted  father,  as  well  as  a  single-minded  ben- 
efactor to  his  species,  there  can  now  be  no  reaaonaUe 
doubt  See  EmpUsh  Cydopadia  ;  Aiken,  Character  and 
Services  of  John  Howard  (London,  1792,  8vo) ;  Brown, 
Memoirs  of  John  Howard  (Lond.  1818, 4to) ;  Dixon,  John 
Hotcardandthe  Prison  World  of  Europe  (London,  1850, 
l2mo;  reprinted,  with  an  introduction,  by  the  Rev.  R 
W.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  1864,  18mo);  Field,  Life  of 
John  Howard  (Lond.  1850,  8vo) ;  Skeats,  History  of  the 
Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  479. 

Howard,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  ancestry  m  OiiibIow  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  1792.     His  early  education  was  lim- 
ited, as  his  father  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  John, 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  store  at  the  age  of  twelve.     He 
was  converted  in  1808,  and  entered  the  ministiy  in  1818 
at  Georgetown.    In  1819  he  joined  the  South'Carolina 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Sandy  River  Circuit- 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  to  Georgetown,  1821  to  Savan- 
nah, 1822  to  Augusta,  and  1828  and  1824  to  Charleston. 
He  located  from  1825  till  1828,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Washington  and  Greensborough  Circtuta.     In  1829 
and  1830  he  labored  on  the  Appalachee  Circuit.    In  1881 
he  joined  the  Greorgia  Conference,  then  forming,  and  for 
three  years  became  presiding  elder  of  the  Milledgeville 
District     From  18B4  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1886» 
he  was  agent  for  the  "  Manual  Labor  School"  of  the  Con- 
ference.    ^  Mr.  Howard's  minbtry,  especially  in  Smvaiio 
nah,  Augusta,  and  Charieston,  was  attended  with  marked 
success.    He  labored  with  great  fidelity,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  with  penitents  at  the  altar,  being  alike  fer- 
vent in  his  prayers  and  appropriate  in  his  counada.     As 
a  pastor,  too,  he  was  always  on  the  alert  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  his  people.    Whenever  there  was  dark* 
ness  to  be  dissipated,  or  grief  to  be  assuaged,  or  sinking 
hope  to  be  encouraged,  or  evil  of  any  kind  to  be  re- 
moved, there  he  was  sure  to  be  present  as  an  angre]  of 
mercy."— Sprague,  Antials  of  the  American  Pulpit,  vii, 
614  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Ho'ward,  Simeon,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Maine,  April 
29,  1738,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 
graduated  with  distinguished  honor  in  1758.  After  a 
course  of  theological  study,  pursued  while  himself  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  at 
Cumberland,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1765  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge  as  a  resident  graduate  student,  and  was  elected 
tutor  the  year  foUowing.  In  1767  he  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  West  Church,  Boston,  and  was  ordained  May 
6, 1768.  During  the  Revolution  bis  congregation  suf- 
fered greatly,  and  having  made  many  friends  during  his 
residence  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  proposed  that  his  con^^re- 
gation  should  emigrate  with  him  thither,  which  they 
did.  After  about  one  year  and  a  half  he  returned  to 
Boston,  and  again  served  his  congregation  there,  receiv- 
ing only  such  compensation  for  his  sendees  as  he  was 
fully  satisfied  they  could  afford  to  give  in  their  desti- 
tute circumstances.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labors 
among  them,  August  IS,  1804.  The  degree  of  D.D.  -vras 
conferred  on  him  by  Edinburgh  University.  He  was 
an  overseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard,  and  a  member  of 
most  of  the  American  societies  for  the  promotion  of  lit- 
erary, charitable,  and  religious  objects,  and  an  officer  of 
several  of  them.  Dr.  Howard  was  **  bland  and  gentle  in 
his  manner,  calm  and  equable  in  his  temper,  cheerful 
without  levity,  and  serious  without  gloom.   ...    ^j^ 
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paziduonen  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  honored  him 
as  a  father;  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  always  met 
him  with  a  grateful  and  cordial  welcome;  and  the  com- 
munis at  large  reverenced  him  for  his  simplicity,  in- 
tegrity, and  benevolence.**  Dr.  Howard  published  Ser- 
noiu  (1773, 1777, 1778, 1780)  .—Christians  have  no  Cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  Religion  (sermon,  1779) : — Ordi- 
natum  Sermon  (1791). — Sprague,  Annals  qfthe  Ameri- 
can Pulpit,  viii,  65.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Howe,  Bezaleelf  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
WM  born  at  Tower  Hill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  July 
14, 1781.  In  early  life  he  was  a  student  of  Paine  and 
Rousseau,  and  for  several  years  a  professed  infidel;  but 
the  unhappy  death  of  a  notorious  infidel  of  his  acquaints 
ance  was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  in  1823  he 
entered  the  New  York  Conference,  in  which  he  labored 
with  great  zeal  and  success  until  his  death,  June  25, 
1854.  He  was  fond  of  study,  and  his  piety  and  abilities 
honored  and  edified  the  Church.— if«n.  of  CotiferenoeSf 
T,583.    (G.UT.) 

Howe,  Charles,  a  distinguished  English  diploma- 
tist under  Charles  II,  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire  in 
1661.  Being  of  a  strong  religious  turn,  he  finally  for- 
sook public  life,  and  retired  into  the  country,  where  he 
wrote  Ma  Devout  Meditations  (8vo:  2d  ed.  Edinb.  1762, 
12mo;  Lond.  1824, 12nK>,  and  often),  of  which  the  poet. 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  says,  **  I  shall  never  lay  it  far  out  of 
my  reach,  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound  head 
ami  sincere  heart  I  never  saw."  Howe  died  in  1745. — 
Ijmd,  GentL  Mag.  voL  Ixiv;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Author s, 
i,  902;  Gorton,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Howe,  John,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  theologpians,  who  is  often 
•  called  the  ''  Platonic  Puritan,**  was  bom  May  17, 1680, 
at  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  father 
was  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  chcurch ;  but,  having 
becouie  a  Nonoonfonnist,  he  was  ejected  firom  his  living, 
and  retired  to  Ireland.     He  soon,  however,  retumed  to 
England,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  where 
Mn  received  his  rudimentary  instruction  from  his  fa- 
ther.   He  was  afterwards  educated  at  Christ  College, 
Gunfaridge,  but  removed  to  Biazenose  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  the  biblerderk  in  1648,  and  where 
be  for  the  second  time  took  his  degree  of  ELA.  in  1649. 
He  was  made  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College  by  the  par- 
Uamentary  vintors,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  a  fel- 
low.   In  July,  1652,  he  took  the  degree  of  MAi    Af- 
ter having  been  ordained  by  a  Nonconformist  divine, 
anisted  l^  others,  he  became  a  minister  at  Great  Toi> 
ringtoo,  in  Devonshire.    In  1654  Cromwell  appointed 
hha  his  domestic  chaplain.    He  gave  some  offence  to 
the  protector  by  one  of  his  sermons,  in  which  he  cen- 
aued  certain  opinions  about  divine  impulses  and  special 
impnasions  in  answer  to  prayer,  but  retained  his  situa- 
tioo  tin  Cromwell*s  death,  and  afterwards  till  the  depo- 
BtioQ  of  Richard  Cromwell.     He  then  resumed  and 
cQotbiued  his  ministry  at  Great  Torrington  till  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  Angust,  1662,  obliged  him  to  restrict  his 
pnaching  to  private  houses.     He  went  to  Ireland  in 
1671,  where  he  resided  as  chaplain  to  the  family  of  lord 
HtMarene,  enjoying  there  the  friendship  of  the  bishop 
of  that  diocese.    Howe  was  granted  liberty  to  preach  in 
^  the  diurches  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bishop. 
He  vrote  at  this  time  his  Vamty  of  Mem  as  Mortal^ 
and  began  his  greatest  work,  The  Living  Temple,  be- 
low lefcned  to.     In  1675  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
|*Qotne  the  minister  of  a  congregation  in  London.   Dur- 
i^Stbe  year  1680  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Drs. 
^^Ohigfleet  and  TUlotson  on  the  question  of  nonconfor- 
iBity,  and  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Stillingtleet,  who  had  pro- 
^''ked  the  controversy  by  a  discourse  which  he  preach- 
ed before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  on 
"The  Mischief  of  Separation,**  was  subdued  when  he 
'tKl  Howe*8  reply,  and  confessed  that  he  disooursed 
"ame  like  a  gentleman  than  a  divine,  without  any 
Baxtore  of  rancor,  jor  any  sharp  reflections,  and  some- 


times with  a  great  degree  of  kindness  towards  hint,  for 
which,  and  his  prayers  for  him,  he  heartily  thanked 
him**  (Rogers's  L\fe  of  Howe,  p.  183).  In  August,  1685, 
he  went  to  the  Continent  with  lord  Wharton,  and  in 
1686  became  one  of  the  preachers  to  the  English  church 
at  Utrecht.  When  James  II  publbhed  his  "declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  oonsd^ice,**  Howe  retumed  to  London, 
and  at  the  Revolution,  the  year  following,  he  headed  the 
deputation  of  dissenting  ministers  who  presented  their 
petition  to  the  throne.  In  1689  he  again  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Nonomiformists  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  represent' 
ed  and  argued.  In  1691  he  became  involved  in  the 
Antinomian  controversy  by  a  recommendation  which 
he  gave  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Cri^  He  soon,  however, 
cleared  his  reputation  by  a  strong  recommendation  of 
Flavel's  Blow  at  the  Root,  a  work  against  Antinomian- 
ism,  then  in  the  course  of  publication.  In  1701  he  be- 
came entan^ed  in  a  controversy  with  the  Puriian  De 
Foe  (q.  V.)  on  account  of  one  of  Howe's  members,  who 
had  been  elected  lord  mayor,  and  who,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify himself  for  that  office,  had  taken  the  Lord*s  Supper 
in  an  Established  church.  The  manner  in  which  Howe 
answered  (JSome  Considerations  of  a  Pr^ace'to  an  In- 
quiry,  etc)  the  objections  of  De  Foe,  who  opposed  com- 
munion in  the  Established  Church  by  Nonconformists, 
is  to  be  regretted  by  all  who  venerate  the  name  of  John 
Howe.  He  died  April  2, 1705.  Among  the  Puritans, 
John  Howe  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  eminent.  He  was 
also  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  general  learning. 
"  The  originality  and  compass  of  Howe's  mind,  and  the 
calmness  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  must  ever  in- 
spire sympathy  and  awaken  admiration  in  reflective 
readers:  his  PUtonic  and  Alexandrian  culture  com- 
mends him  to  the  philosophical  student,  and  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  his  religious  thinking  endears  him  to 
all  Christians"  (Stoughton  [John],  Eccles,  Hist,  ofEngL 
ii,  422,  428).  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  no  un- 
fair test  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  excellence  that  a 
person  can  relish  the  writings  of  John  Howe ;  if  he  does 
not,  he  may  have  reason  to  suspect  that  something  in 
his  head  or  heart  is  wrong.  A  young  minister  who 
wishes  to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession,  if  )ie  has  not 
the  works  of  John  Howe,  and  can  procure  them  in  no 
other  way,  should  sell  his  coat'  and  buy  them ;  and,  if 
that  will  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his  bed  and  lie  on  the 
floor ;  and  if  he  spends  his  days  in  reading  them,  he  will 
not  complain  that  he  lies  hard  at  night"  (Bogue  and 
Bennett,  Uist,  of  Dissenters^  i,  437).  "  Howe  seems  to 
have  understood  the  Gospel  as  well  as  any  uninspired 
writer,  and  to  have  imbibed  as  much  of  its  spirit.  There 
is  the  tmest  sublimity  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and 
some  of  the  strongest  pathos;  yet,  often  obscure,  gener- 
ally harsh,  he  has  imitated  the  worst  ports  of  Boyle's 
style.  He  has  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  uncommon 
thoughts,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
writers  in  our  language,  or,  I  believe,  in  the  world"  (Dr. 
Doddridge).  "  I  have  learned  more  from  John  Howe 
than  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.  There  is  an 
astonishing  magnificence  in  his  conceptions"  (Robert 
Hall).  "  This  great  man  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
been  venerated  as  much  by  their  contemporaries  as  by 
their  successors.  Time,  which  commonly  adds  increas^ 
lustre  to  the  memory  of  the  good,  has  not  been  able  to 
magnify  any  of  the  qualities  for  which  Howe  was  so 
conspicuous.  His  strong  and  capacious  inteUect,  his 
sublime  elevation  of  thought,  his  flowing  eloquence,  the 
holiness  of  his  life,  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  his  man^ 
ners,  the  humor  of  his  conversation,  won  for  him  from 
the  men  of  his  own  time  the  title  of  *  the  great  Howe' " 
(Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Chtrches  of  England,  p.  169). 
Howe's  most  important  works  are,  The  Living  Temple 
(many  editions;  first  in  1676),  in  which  he  proves  the 
existence  of  God  and  his  conversaMeness  with  men.  and 
which  occupies  one  of  the  highest  places  in  Puritan 
theology  :—rA«  Redeemer's  Tears  over  lost  Souls  [Luke 
xix,4lf42]f  with  an  Appendix  onthe  Blasphemjf  against 
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the  BoUf  Ghott  (Lond.  1684 ;  often  reprinted),  in  which 
Howe  does  not,  unlike  many  high  Calvinistic  theolo- 
gians, enter  at  all  into  the  predestination  controversy, 
but  confines  himself  to  a  solution  of  the  question  of 
God's  omuiscienoe  and  man's  responsibility :  —  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Trinity,  etc: — Office  and  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  These,  with  his  Sermons  and  other  vrrit- 
ings,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Collected  World,  tcith  Life 
by  Dr.  Calamy  (1724,  2  vols,  folio) ;  and  in  rA«  whole 
Work$  of  the  Rev,  John  Howe,  M,A,,  edited  by  Hunt 
(London,  1810-22,  7  vols.  8vo,  with  an  eighth  voL,  con- 
taining a  Memoir  and  additional  works),  and  again  in 
The  Workt  of  the  Rev,  John  Howe,  Af.A ,,  a*  published 
ebtring  his  life,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  two  folio  vol- 
umes, ed,  1724,  with  a  L^e  of  the  A  uthor,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Hewlett  (London,  1848, 8  vols.  8vo).  There  is  also  an 
edition  of  his  Works  in  1  vol.  imp.  8vo  (London,  1888), 
and  an  American  edition  (Phila.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo).  See 
also  Wilson,  Selections  from  Howe,  with  his  L\fe  (Lond. 
1827,  2  vols.  12mo);  Taylor,  Select  Treatises  of  John 
Howe  (1835,  12mo) ;  Rogers,  Life  of  John  Howe,  with 
an  Analysis  of  his  Wriii^  (Lond.  1836,  12mo) ;  Dunn, 
Howies  Christian  Theology  (Lond.  1886,  12mo) ;  Knglish 
CydopadUa ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  902 ;  Qjaar- 
i&rhf  Review  (Lond.),  xxxvi,  167 ;  Literary  and  TJieolog- 
ical  Review,  iv,  538 ;  Meth,  Quart,  Rev,  OcU  1862,  p.  676 ; 
Hook,  ii«i  ^io^.  vi,  198  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Howe,  Joseph,  a  Clongregational  minister,  bom 
at  KiUingly,  Connecticut,  January  14,  1747,  was  edu- 
cated at  Vale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1765,  the 
first  in  his  class.  By  recommendation  of  the  president 
of  his  college  he  was  appointed  principal  of  a  public 
school  at  Hartford,  at  that  time  the  most  important  in- 
stitution of  that  class  in  the  colony.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1769,  and  was  appointed  tutor  at  Yale  in 
the  same  year.  He  held  this  position,  preaching  quite 
frequently,  until  called  to  the  New  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, in  1772,  where  he  was  ordained  May  19,  1778.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  (1775)  he  fied  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  as  his 
health  had  become  enfeebled.  He  went  to  New  Haven, 
and  on  his  return  stopped  at  Hartford,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  25, 1775. — Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
i,  707  sq. 

Howe,  Josiah,  an  English  divine  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, bom  at  Crendon,  Bucks  County,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  of 
that  University,  in  1637.  He  found  great  favor  with 
Charles  I,  at  whose  command  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1646.  After  the  roin 
of  the  royal  holise  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship, 
but  was  restored  to  his  preferment  after  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  He  died  in  1701.  See  Wood,  A  then, 
Oxon,  voL  iii;  (Jorton,  Biog,  Diet,  ii,  s.  v. 

Howe,  Nathaniel,  a  Ongregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Oct,  6, 1764.  He  graduated 
at  Har>'ard  College  in  1786,  and  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Hopkinton  Oct.  5, 1791,  where  he  labored  until  his  death, 
Feb.  15, 1837.  He  published  An  Attempt  to  prove  that 
John^s  Baptism  was  not  Gospel  Baptism^  being  a  Reply 
to  Dr.  Baldwin^ s  Essay  on  the  same  Subject  (1820) : — A 
Catechism  with  miscellaneous  Questions,  and  a  Chapter 
of  Proverbs  for  the  Children  under  his  parochial  Care, 
See  Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  307;  North  American  Review, 
iv,  98-97. 

Howell,  Horatio  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  bom 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1820,  was  educated  at  I*rinceton 
College,  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  In 
1846  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  East  Whiteland  Church, 
Pa.  He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Elkton,  Md.,  and  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.  While 
he  was  laboring  at  this  latter  place  the  Rebellion  broke 
out.  He  at  once  entered  the  army  as  chaplain  of  the 
90th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  His  reputa- 
tion as  chaplain  was  pre-eminent  for  arduous,  zealons, 
and  JudidouB  devotion.    He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 


Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  1, 1863.— Wilson,  Pres,  ffisL  Alma- 
nac, 1864. 

Howell,  Laimrence,  a  distinguished  Nonjuror, 
was  bom  soon  after  the  Restoration,  about  1660.  He 
studied  at  Jesus  College,  (Cambridge,  where  he  gradua- 
ted B.A.  in  1684,  and  M.A.  in  1688.  Having  entered 
the  Church,  he  was  ordained  in  1712  by  the  nonjuring 
bishop.  Dr.  Hickes,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  suffhigan 
bishop  of  Thetford.  He  soon  after  published  a  pam- 
phlet enUded  The  Case  of  Schism  m  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land truly  stated,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  New- 
gate, convicted,  and  condemned  to  three  years*  impris- 
onment, besides  whipping,  a  fine  of  £500,  and  degrada- 
tion. This  latter  part  was  remitted  him,  however,  by 
the  king.  He  died  in  Newgate  in  1720.  Whatever  his 
errors,  the  punishment  appears  to  have  been  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  oflfence.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  great  capacity.  He  wrote  Synopsis  Cano- 
num  S.S,  Apostolorum  et  CondUorum  CEcumenicorum  et 
Provincialium  ab  Ecdesia  Grteca  receptorum  (1708,  foL): 
—Synops,  Canon,  Eccles,  Lat,  (1710-1715,  fol.)  .—A  View 
of  the  Pontificate  from  its  supposed  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc.  (Lond.  1716, 8vo)  ^-Desidt- 
rius,  or  the  original  Pilgrim;  a  divine  IHcUogue  (from 
the  Spanish)  (Lond.  1717, 12mo) : — A  complete  History 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  additions  by  Rev.  Gea  Border 
(Lond.  1806, 3  vols.  8vo)  : — Certain  Queries  proposed  by 
Ronum  Catholics,  etc  (Lond.  1716) ;  etc — Darling,  Cy- 
clopce^a  Bibliographica,  i,  1563 ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi, 
199 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen,  xxv,  313  sq.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Howell,  Robert  Bo3rte  Crawford,  D.D.,  a 
prominent  Baptist  preacher  in  Tennessee,  was  bora  in 
Wa3me  County,  North  Carolina,  March  10, 1801.     He 
pursued  his  litoary  and  theological  studies  in  Colum- 
bian College,  also  the  study  of  medicine,  but  without  in- 
tending its  practice.    With  this  preparation,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  his  family  were  communicants;  but,  quite  un- 
expectedly to  his  friends,  he  soon  joined  the  Baptists, 
travelling  fourteen  miles  to  reach  the  nearest  Baptist 
church  for  this  purpose,  Feb.  6, 1821.    Five  days  after- 
wards he  received  license  to  preach  the  doctrin«  of  the 
Baptist  Church.    At  Washington  he  performed,  in  con- 
nection with  his  theological  studies,  the  duties  of  a  city 
missionary,  and  for  a  year  after  the  completion  of  hta 
course  he  was  a  missionary  in  Virginia.  H  e  then  accepted 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Cumberland  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Norfolk.     He  was  ordained  Jan.  27, 1827.     A 
revival  immediately  followed,  as  the  ftuits  of  which  he 
baptized  about  200  within  a  few  months.     His  labors 
continued  here  for  eight  years.    In  1834  he  removed  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.     The  First  Baptist  Chuich  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  (Campbell  and  his  dis- 
ciples, but  under  Mr.  Howell's  labcos  it  was  revix'ed  and 
built  up.    He  established,  and  for  some  time  edited  a 
religious  newspaper.     He  exerted  more  infiuence  in 
the  support  of  missions  than  any  other  minister  of  the 
denomination  in  Tennessee.    After  the  organization  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  he  was  elected  and 
re-elected  its  president.     In  1850  he  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where,  in  addition  to  the  charge  of  a  church, 
he  was  a  trustee  of  Richmond  College,  and  of  the  Rich- 
mond Female  Institute,  a  member  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission,  Publication,  and  Sunday-school 
Boards,  and  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  Mission  and  Educa- 
tional Board.     In  1857  he  yielded  to  an  urgent  call  to 
reoccupy  his  former  field  of  labor  in  Nashville.     There, 
besides  efiSciently  promoting  all  the  State  Baptist  organ- 
izations, he  was,  by  appointment  of  the  Legislatiire,  a 
trustee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  in  other  ed- 
ucational trusts.     His  labors  were  arduous ;  in  addition 
to  which,  he  performed  a  considerable  amount  of  literary.- 
work,  including  mme  of  his  most  useful  books.    He  died 
in  1867,  greatly  honored  and  lamented.    Dr.  Howell  was 
a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  dignified  address, 
warm  and  genial  in  his  manners.     His  labors  as  a 
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preadier  of  the  Gospel  were  abundant  and  snccessful, 
lad  wme  of  his  pabibhed  works  had  a  wide  circulation 
in  this  countn',  and  were  republished  in  England.  He 
was  the  author  of  EviU  of  Infant  Baptism : — TVic  Crou : 
—The  Covenants: — The  Early  Baptists  of  Virginia  :— 
On  Communion  :^The  Deaconship  :^The  Way  of  Sal- 
tation.  He  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  among 
them,  ''The  Christology  of  the  Pentateuch,"  an  enUrge- 
meot  of "  The  Covenants,"  and  "  The  Family."  He  was 
slffi  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  his 
Oiurch.    (LE.S.) 

Howgill,    Frakcis,  a   noted   preacher  of  ''the 
Friends,''  was  bom  about  1688  in  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land.   He  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  withdrew  from  the  national  Church  af- 
ter graduation  in  the  university,  and  joined  the  Inde- 
poidencs,  among  whom  he  held  an  eminent  position  as 
minister.    In  1652  he  became  an  adherent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  George  Fox,  the  Quaker.    Two  years  later,  he 
Kt  oat  with  two  others  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
loeach  their  doctrines  for  the  first  time  at  Ltmdon.     He 
even  went  befiMre  the  protector  Cromwell,  to  seek  his  in- 
duQioe  in  aid  of  the  Qimkers,  who  were  then  greatly 
persecuted,  both  in  the  country  and  at  Lond(bn ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful  in  his  effort.    He 
escaped,  however,  alter  this  interview,  all  personal  mo- 
lestation as  long  as  he  continued  preaching  in  London, 
fle  and  his  friends  next  went  to  Bristol,  where  they  met 
viUi  much  better  success.     **  Multitudes  flocked  to  hear 
them,  and  many  embraced  their  doctrine."    The  clergy 
became  alarmed,  and  Howgill  and  his  colaborers  were 
ninmioned  before  the  magistrates,  and  commanded  to 
leave  the  dty  immediately.    Considering  themselves 
eotitJed  to  remain,  as  ^  free-b<mi  Englbhmen,"  they  tar- 
ned  in  the  city,  and  continued  to  meet  with  success, 
hi  1663  we  find  Howgill  at  Kendal,  again  summoned  be- 
foK  the  justices  of  the  place,  who  tendered  him  the  oath 
of  aUegiance,  and  on  his  conscientious  refusal  of  it  com- 
mitted him  to  prison,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
d^  Jan.  20, 1688.     Howgill  wrote  a  copious  treatise 
against  oaths  while  in  prison.    He  also  published  The 
liftwnings  of  the  Gospel  Day^  and  its  Light  and  Glory 
^Stemred  (Lond.  1676,  foL).    See  Neale,  History  of  the 
Airifaii»(Harper*8ediL),ii,418,420;  Gough,/^irt.o/<A« 
Qfwfen,  i,  112, 126, 144,  etc. ;  ii,  81,  96  sq.,  286  sq.    (J. 

aw.) 

Howie,  JoFTX,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  was  bom  at 
lochgoin  Ni)v.  14,  1735.  His  father  died  when  John 
was  only  ooe  year  old,  and  he  was  removed  to  his  grand- 
pvents*  at  Blackhill,  where  he  received  a  limited  educa- 
tioa.  In  1766  he  returned  to  the  farm  of  Lochgoin,  to 
{wsiie  the  study  of  Church  history  and  religious  biog- 
nphy,  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  time  for 
•^Twal  years.  In  1767  his  early  religious  impressions 
*Bnmed  the  form  of  decided  piety,  and  he  determined 
to  serrc  the  Church  by  preparing  the  book  for  which  he 
■  celebrated.  The  Scotch  Worthies,  « It  is  a  work  of  no 
nuooaderable  labor;  for,  though  the  biographical  infor- 
mation he  had  procured,  and  with  which  his  powerful 
"wnwiy  was  richly  stored,  must  have  greatly  facilitated 
tlie  task,  yet,  living  remote  horn  cities,  and  almost  shut 
«it  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  life,  the  diflSculty  of  cor- 
'^^pondence  and  the  want  of  books  must  have  tended 
n«  a  little  to  render  his  task  both  painful  and  irksome, 
luder  an  these  disadvantages,  however,  did  Mr.  Howie, 
^  the  seclusion  of  Lochgoin,  bring  the  work  to  a  suc- 
«*fal  termination.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1774, 
*^  a  second,  greatly  enlarged,  in  1786  (new  edit,  re- 
^*>e«lt  corrected,  and  enlarged,  with  a  preface  and  notes 
^  Wm.  McGavin,  Edinb.  and  N.  Y.,  1863,  8vo).  Like 
^  'Filgrim*8  Progress,'  it  has  been  long  so  extensively 
l*1»lar  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  it  has 
*^«w«i  fcf  itself  a  position  fVom  which  it  vrill  never  be 
**"J«lged,  as  long  as  Presbyterianism,  and  a  religious  at- 
^Innent  to  the  covenanted  work  of  Reformation,  con- 
tiooe  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  natives  of  Scot- 


land." Besides  this  work,  Mr.  Howie  published,  1.  a 
collection  of  lectures  and  Sermons,  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers,  preached  during  the  stormiest  days 
of  the  Persecution :— 2.  An  A larm  to  a  secure  Genera- 
tion:— 3.  Faithful  Contendings  displayed;  an  account  of 
the  suffering  remnant  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from 
168l-lG91:-4.  Faitlful  WUness-bearv^  exemplified:— 
5.  Patronage  AtuUoinized,  a  work  which,  next  to  the 
"Scots'  Worthies,"  must  be  regarded  as  superior  to  all 
his  other  writings: — 6.  Vindication  of  the  Modes  ofhan" 
Ming  the  /Clements  in  the  Lord's  Supper  before  giving 
Thanks ;  written  during  the  controversy  on  this  subject 
among  the  Antiburgher  seceders :— 7.  Clarkson^s  fiain 
Reasons  for  Dissenting,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  presbytery 
regarding  civil  govermnent : — 8.  Preface  to  Mr,  Brown 
of  Wamphray's  Tjooking-glass  of  the  Imw  and  the  Gos- 
pel Howie  died  m  Sept.  1791.  "He.  was,  indeed,  a 
marked  character,  whether  at  home,  in  the  public  nuir- 
ket,  or  at  church ;  and  wherever  he  went,  the  fame  of 
his  piety  and  varied  acquirements  ccmtributed  greatly 
to  his  influence"  (Biogr.  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Amer. 
edition  of  his  "Scotch  Worthies").— Allibone,  Did.  of 
Authors,  1,905.     (J.H.W.) 

Howley,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Roj^y,  Hampshire,  in  1766.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  school,  and  in  1783  went  to  New  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  elected  fellow  in  1786,  became  canon 
of  Christ  Church  in  1804,  regius  professor  of  diviiuty  in 
1809,  bishop  of  London  in  1813,  and,  finally,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1828.  He  died  in  1848.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  Sermon  [on  Isa.  liv,  IdJ  (London,  1814, 
8vo)  i-^erman  [on  Psa.  xx,  7, 8]  (Thanksgiving,  when 
the  eagles  taken  at  Waterloo  were  deposited  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall)  (Lond.  1816, 4to)  :—A  Charge 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London  at  the 
Visitation  0/I8I8  (Lond.  1818, 8vo)  :—^  Charge  deliv- 
ered to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  lAmdon  in  July,  1826 
(Lond.  1826, 4to). — Dariing,  Cychpadia  BibUographica, 
i,1664. 

Howson,  John,  an  English  divine,  bom  in  London 
in  1666,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
filled  successively  the  vicarate  of  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire, the  rectorate  at  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire,  and  then 
became  fellow  of  Chelsea  College,  and  canon  of  Here- 
ford. In  1619  he  was  api)ointed  bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Dturham  in  1628. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford. 
While  in  this  position  "  he  exerted  himself  against  those 
Puritans  who  opposed  the  discipline  and  ceremonies,  but 
was  afterwards  a  more  distinguished  writer  and  preach- 
er against  popery."  He  died  in  1631.  Howson  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  sermons  (published  1697-1661) ; 
and  four  of  his  polemical  discourses  against  the  suprem- 
acy of  St.  Peter  were  published  by  order  of  king  James 
I, "  to  clear  the  aspersions  laid  up<m  him  (Howson)  of 
favoring  popery"  (1622,  4to).  See  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biogr, 
vi,  202 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  908. 

Hoyer,  Anna,  a  German  enthusiast,  was  bom  at 
GoldenbUttel,  near  Eiderstadt  (Schleswig),  in  1684. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Owen.  In  1699  she  married  a 
nobleman  called  Hoyer,  and  when  he  died  she  retired 
to  one  of  her  estates,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  belles- 
lettres  and  poetry.  Becoming  acquainted  with  an  al- 
chemist named  Teting,  who  attended  her  during  a  sick- 
ness, she  was  soon  fascinated  by  the  views  of  the  mys- 
tic, whom  she  took  into  her  house,  and  considered  as  a 
prophet  She  afterwards  joined  the  Anabaptists,  and 
thought  herself  inspired.  Her  ardor  in  making  prose- 
lytes caused  her  to  lose  nearly  her  whole  fortune,  and, 
leaving  her  country,  she  went  to  Sweden,  where  she 
found  a  protector  in  queen  Eleonora  Maria,  who  pre- 
sented her  with  an  estate  on  which  she  resided  until 
her  death  in  1656.  Her  views,  derived  from  Paracel- 
sus, David  Joris,  Schwenckfeld,Weigel,  and  other  mys- 
tics,  are  expressed  in  indifferent  verses  in  her  Works 
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(Amsterd.  1650).  Some  of  her  writlnfi^  were  directed 
against  the  Lutherans.  See  J.  G.  Feuchtking,  Gyneca- 
um  kasreL/anat,  p.  356  sq.;  Arnold,  Kirchen-u.  Ketzer- 
hist,  iiii  10, 14 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gen.  xxv,  819. 

Hosai  (Heb.  Choxay%  *^T*in,  $eer;  Sept.  o'l  opwvrcc, 
Vulg.  ffozai,  Auth.  Vers. "  the  seers,"  marg. "  Hosai"),  a 
prophet  or  seer,  the  historiographer  of  Manasseh,  king 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  19).  B.C.  p.  642.  The  Jews 
are  of  opinion  that  Hosai  and  Isaiah  are  the  same  per> 
son;  the  Sept  takes  Hosai  in  a  general  sense  for  proph- 
ets and  seers :  the  Syriac  calls  him  Harum,  the  Arabic 
Saphan, — Calmet,  s.  v.     Bertheau  {ChroniL  Einleit,  p. 

85)  conjectures  that  *^Tin  is  here  a  corrupt  rendering  for 
0*^T1H,  as  in  ver.  18 ;  but  for  this  there  is  only  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  Codex  and  the  Sept.  (Davidson,  Be' 
vision  of  HA,  Text,  p.  221,  b).    See  Chronicles. 

Hrabanus.    See  Babanus. 

HroBT^tha.    See  Roswitha. 

Ha,  the  most  eminent  god  of  the  Celtic  religion, 
originally  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 
See  voL  ii,  p.  180. 

Huarte,  Juam,  the  representative  of  Spanish  phi- 
losophy in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  bom  about  1580.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Huesca,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  and  philosophy.  The  work  to  which 
he  owes  his  great  reputation  is  entitled  Examen  de  Jn- 
gemoi,  para  las  tdencias  donde  de  muestra  la  differencia 
de  halfUidades  que  hay  en  he  hombres,  y  elgenero  de  ielras 
guectzda  ttno  responde  en  particular  officina  pkmtimana 
(1593 ;  sm.  8vo,  Pamplon.  1575,  and  often).  This  work 
aims  to  show, "  by  marvellous  and  useful  secrets^drawn 
f^m  true  philosophy,  both  natural  and  divine,  the  gifls 
and  different  abilities  found  in  man,  and  for  what  Idnd 
of  study  the  genius  of  every  man  is  adapted,  in  such  a 
mamier  that  whoever  shall  read  this  book  attentively 
will  discover  the  properties  of  his  ovm  genius,  and  be 
able  to  make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  will 
make  the  greatest  improvement."  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Carew  and  Bellamy,  under  the 
title  Trial  of  the  Wits ;  into  German  by  Lessing  {PrU- 
fung  der  Kopfe\  and  into  many  other  languages. 
Huarte  has  been  severely  reproached  for  having  pub- 
lished as  genuine  a  spurious  letter  of  Lentulus,  the  pro- 
consul, from  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  description  of  the 
Saviour's  person  is  given.  He  died  near  the  dose  of 
the  16th  century.  See  Antonio,  Biblioth,  Hispana  nova, 
i,  543 ;  Bayle,  Histor.  DicL  iii,  528 ;  Ticknor,  History  of 
Spanish  Lit,  iii,  189 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genkrale,  xxv, 
833  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hubald.    See  Hucbald. 

Hubbard,  Austin  Osgood,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Sunderland,  Mass.,  Aug.  9, 1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1824.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  teaching  at 
the  same  time  in  the  academy  at  Franklin,  Md.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826,  and  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary some  two  years  in  Frederick  County,  Md.  From 
1831  to  1833  he  was  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  further  theological  studies,  and  preaching  to  vacant 
churches  in  the  vicinity.  In  1838,  during  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's absence  in  Europe,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Biblical  Literature.  In  1835  he 
went  to  Melbourne,  C  E.,  and  labored  as  a  missionary. 
In  1840  he  removed  to  Hard  wick,  Vt,  and  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place  July 
7th,  1841.  In  1845  he  was  called  to  Baraet,  Yu,  and 
preached  there  until  1851.  In  1855  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Craffcesbury,yt.,  where  he  remained  until  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  the  fall  of  1857,  when  he  became  mentally 
and  physically  prostrated,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
Vermont  Insane  Asylum  in  March,  1858,  where  he  died 
Aug.  24th,  1858.  He  published  Five  Discourses  on  thf 
moral  Obligation  and  the  particular  Duties  <f  the  iSa5- 


5aa  (Harm.,  N.  H.,  1848, 16mo).  <<  Fervent  piety  and 
thorough  scholarship  combined  to  render  him  a  faithful 
and  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  His  views 
of  divine  bruth  were  dear  and  strong,  his  manner  of  ptre- 
senting  them  fordble  and  imprenive.  His  aermoiui 
were  logical,  and  weighty  with  matter.'' — CongreffaHom' 
al  Quarterlyy  i,  412  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hubbard,  John,  an  English  divine  and  adhoent 
of  the  *'  Independents,"  was  bom  about  1692.     He  was 
at  first  assistant  at  a  church  in  Stepney,  and  after  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Taylor  succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Deptford.     This  poution  he  hdd  for 
twenty-two  years  with  disdnguished  skill,  fidelity,  and 
diligence.     In  1740  he  was  appointed  to  the  divinity 
chair  of  the  academy  of  the  Independents  at  London. 
*'  He  applied  himsdf  to  the  duties  of  this  office  with  ex- 
emplary diligence,  and  the  most  pleasing  hopes  were 
entertained  of  many  years  of  usefulness;  but  they  were 
extingubhed  by  his  decease  in  July,  1743."     He  pub- 
lished Ttvo  Sermons  at  Coward's  Lecture  (London,  1729, 
8vo).     Nine  of  his  sermons  are  in  the  Berry  Street 
(Coward^s  Lecture)  Sermons  (2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo,  1739). — 
Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hist,  of  Dissenters  (2d  ediu),  ii,  219 
sq. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  909. 

Hubbard,  "William,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  England  in  1621,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  his  parents  in  1630.    He  was  educated  at  Har\'^ml 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1642,  a  member  of  the 
first  class.     He  is  said  to  have  pursued  a  course  of  the- 
ological studies  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Cobbet,  of  Ipswich, 
whom  he  also  assisted  in  the  pulpit.     He  was  ordained 
about  1656.    In  1685  Mr.  Cobbet  died,  and  Hubbaid  be- 
came his  successor.    In  1686  he  served  as  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  John  Dennison,  grandson  of  Migor  General  Den- 
nison,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  (1684).     In 
1689  Dennison  died,  and,  about  three  years  after,  the 
Rev.  John  Rogers,  son  of  the  presid^t  of  Harvaiti,  be> 
came  Hubbard's  colleague.    In  1708,  enfeebled  by  age, 
Hubbard  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge,  and  the  peo- 
ple voted  him  sixty  pounds  as  a  gratuity.     He   died 
Sept.  14, 1704.     His  writings  were  mainly  on  the  his- 
tory of  New  England,  and  he  left  a  work  in  MS.  'which 
has  been  of  service  to  American  historians.     He  pub- 
lished a  Narrative  of  the  Trotddes  with  the  Ind%€mB  J'rxmi 
1607-1677,  with  a  Discourse  (Bost.  1677, 4to)  z^Sermons 
(1676, 1682, 1684) :— and,  in  connection  with  the  Rev. 
John  Higginson,  of  Salem,  Testimony  to  the  Order  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Churches  (1701).    Hubbard  is  represented 
by  his  contemporaries  to  have  been  ^  for  many  years  the 
most  eminent  minister  in  the  county  of  Essex,  equal  to 
any  in  the  province  for  learning  and  candor,  and  m{>e- 
rior  to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer." — Spra^ue^ 
A  nnals  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  148  sq. ;  Allibone,  Dictionarv  of 
^ttMor»,i,909.     (J.H.W.) 

Hubberthom,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Quaker  of 
the  17th  century,  was  at  first  a  preacher  in  the  Parlia- 
ment's army,  but  he  afterwards  joined  the  Quakers,  and, 
in  accordance  with  their  principles  of  peace,  quitt^  the 
army.    After  preaching  some  nine  years,  be  was  im* 
prisoned  on  account  of  his  religious  belief,  and  died  from 
the  effects  at  Newgate,  June  17, 1662.     Hubberthom 
was  one  of  the  Quakers  liberated  by  king  Charles  upon 
his  marriage  with  Otbarine  of  Braganza,  who  otdei^d 
^  the  release  of  Quakers  and  others  in  jail  in  London 
and  Middlesex  for  being  present  at  unlawful  assemblies, 
who  yet  profess  all  obedience  and  allegiance,  fnrovided. 
they  are  not  indicted  for  refusing  the  oiUh  of  all^ianoe, 
nor  have  been  ringleaders  nor  preachers  at  their  aaaexn* 
blies,  hoping  thereby  to  reduce  them  to  a  better  o<m. 
formity.'*   Just  before  this  event,  Hubberthom,  together 
with  George  Fox,  had  addressed  the  king  and  demand- 
ed  the  liberation  of  their  suffering  brethren. — Neal,  If^is^ 
of  the  Puritans,  ii,  418 ;  Stoughton,  Ecdes,  Hist.,  of  £mi1 
land,  i,  275.  ^^^ 

Huber,  Johann  Ludwlg,  a  German  author  ^vrbo 
at  first  studied  theology,  but  afteiwanls  devoted  his  time 
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marify  to  tbe  study  of  jorispnidence,  deserves  our  no- 
tice on  aoconnt  of  his  Verwche  mit  Gott  tu  redm  (sacred 
aoogs)  (BetisL  1775 ;  Tttbing.  1787).  He  died  at  Stutt- 
gaidt  in  1800.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hnber,  Kaspar.    See  Huberhvus. 

Hnber,  Maria,  a  celebrated  m3r8tic,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1694.  She  retired  into  solitude  in  171^  to 
indnlge  in  contemplation  and  mysticism.  She  after- 
wards returned  to  live  in  Genevaj  joined  the  Roman 
Chmchf  and  died  at  Lyons  in  1759.  She  is  generally 
Bamed  as  a  deist,  yet  her  opinions  partook  rather  of  ex- 
treme mysddsm  than  of  infidelity.  Her  principal  works 
tKLeOmtyria  reHgion  estentieUe h  Phomme  (Amsterd. 
1788;  Land.  1789, 2  vols.),  in  which  *^  she  traces  all  relig- 
ioQ  to  the  rncml  necesrities  of  the  heart,  and  considers 
revelation  amere  auxiliary  to  natural  theology,  a  means 
of  interpreting  it  to  our  own  consciousness"  (Hagenbach, 
Gtrm,]iatumali9mjp,  55  sq.) : — Becueilde  tUvertes  pieces 
tenant  de  tuppUmait  aux  Lettres  tur  la  reUgioriy  etc 
(Berll754,2vols.;  Lond.  1756)  :—Z«  moiMfe/ou  pr^rrf 
0*  momk  Mffef  dhisi  en  trois  parties fjaitant  %^  promt' 
mdtt  (whence  the  work  is  sometimes  styled  Prome- 
wda)  (Amst.  1731  and  1744)  u—Le  SystknU  de$  tJUolo- 
giau  oanow  et  modemesy  tur  Fitai  des  dmes  siparies  des 
eofja  (Amst.  1781, 1783, 1739)  >—JiedtKtit>n  du  Spectateur 
Angkdg  a  ce  qu'il  rm^erme  de  meUkuTf  etc  (Par.  1758, 
lim).  Senebier  considers  her  as  the  author  of  the  //»- 
tpin  iAhaMMOjf  (1758, 8vo),  which  is  generally  attribu- 
ted to  Miss  Fauque.  See  Senebier,  Hi$L  litter,  de  GeMve, 
m,W;  Haag,  La  France  Protettante;  Pierer;  Hoefer, 
Sow.  Biog,  GaUrale,  xxv,  844. 

Hnber,  Samuel,  a  German  theolog^ian,  was  bom 
It  Bene  in  1547.  He  studied  theology  in  Germany, 
and  became  pastor  at  Burgdorf.  He  was  much  g^ven 
to  coDtrimersy,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
ttine  OR  the  Lord*8  Supper.  Censured  for  a  speech  he 
mde  on  the  15th  of  April,  1588,  he  nevertheless  oon- 
^Dutd  to  attack  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
lod  was,  in  consequence,  first  imprisoned,  and  then  ex- 
Sed.  In  July,  1588,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he 
J<«Kd  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  became  pastor  of 
I^oredingen,  and  in  1 592  professor  at  Wittenberg.  His 
bdief  in  free  grace,  and  in  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
BKot,  brought  him  into  antagonism  with  Hunnius,  Ley- 
Kx,  and  G^ner  (1592) ;  the  breach  between  them  was 
■ot  healed  by  public  discussions  held  at  Wittenberg  and 
^oisbuig  in  1594.  Huber  has  been  wrongly  charged 
vHh  teaching  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  He 
«M  a  detennined  opponent  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  held  that  the  words  *<  decree**  and 
"ekction"  were  equivalent  to  *<  gracious  inviUtion," 
*hich  God  extends  to  all  men  without  dbtinction. 
~But,to  nuUce  their  calling  and  election  sure,  they  must 
'^t  and  believe.**  Driven  out  of  Hesse -Cassel  in 
1^  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Jena,  Hclmstfidt,  and 
6«Ur.  He  died  Biarch  25, 1624.  The  most  important 
■Dong  his  numerous  works  are  Christum  esse  mortuum 
F^peecatis  omnium  hominum  (Tubing.  1590)  t—Bestdn- 
*?«  Bthomtmss  (1597)  '^AiUi-Bellarminus  (GosL  1607, 
*  ^ok).  See  .4  cto  Huberiana  (Tub.  1597 ;  Lub.  1598) ; 
G-Jtze,  Acta  Hub.  (LUb.  1707);  Schmid,  Leben^schrei- 
**?(Helm8t.l708);  Pf aff,  Inirod,  in  J  J  ist.  Liter.  TkeoL 
f.ii,bk.iii,p.431;  Arnold,  iSTetwrAotone,  i,  952 ;  Mos- 
*Q«Ta.£rtttory,iii,158. 

Hubeiinoa  (Huber),  Kaspab,  a  Bavarian  monk, 
«*^«ids  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  was  bom  near 
*«  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  became  a  Protestant 
J«|eher  in  1525  at  Augsburg,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
ttvch  at  that  place  in  1527.  He  was  a  zealous  oppo- 
^  of  the  AiiabaptiBts,  who  were  quite  numerous  at 
^^vg  about  that  time,  and  he  also  engaged  in  the 
«nje  diipitationa  on  the  ministration  of  the  sacrament. 
*  ^  in  fcvor  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  this  pwnt, 
in  1635  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  to  consult  with  Lu- 
P«wnally,  and  to  regain  for  Augsburg  the  celebra- 
UrfamuB  Rhegitts  (q.  v.).    Huberinus  was  also  ac- 


tivdy  engaged  in  introducing  the  Reformation  in  the 
Pfalz,  and  in  the  territory  of  Hohenlohe.  In  1551  he 
returned  to  Augsburg  as  preacher,  but  as  he  alone  of  the 
Protestant  preachers  at  Augsburg  had  accepted  the  In- 
terim (q.  v.),  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  1552, 
i|nd  died  of  grief  at  Oehringen  Oct.  6, 1553.  H  uberiuus 
wrote  quite  extensively ;  among  other  works,  we  have 
from  his  pen  Trdstlicher  Sermon  v,  d.  Urstende  Christi 
(1525)  >-Schlussreden  r. d rechten  Hand  Gottes  u.dGe- 
wait  ChrisU  (1529) ;  etc  See  Kefan,  ScktcSb.  Ref,  Gesch, 
p.  273, 278;  Ddllinger,J2^ormal»ofi,ii,576;  Herzog,  Aeo/- 
Encyklopddie,  vi,  296;  ThcoL  Univ.Lex,  p.  872;  Pierer, 
iTiw.  Zex.  viii,  569.    (J.H.W.) 

Hubert,  Leonard,  a  Belgian  theobgtan,  fiourish- 
ed  about  the  year  1490.  He  w&s  at  first  a  Carmelite 
monk,  afterwards  he  became  bishop  of  Darie,  then  suf- 
fi'agan  of  the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  finally  **  inquisitor** 
of  Liege.  He  wrote  quite  extensively.  His  most  cele- 
brated works  are  De  Immunitaie  Ecdesiastica :  —  Ser" 
mons, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  xxv,  854. 

Hubert,  Mathieu,  a  distinguished  French  Ro- 
man Catholic,  bom  at  Chatillon  in  1640,  was  a  priest  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  preachers  of  his  country  and  Church.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1717.  He  published  Sermons  (Paris,  1725, 
6  vols.  12mo).— Feller,  Diet,  Hist,  ix,  49  sq.;  Hook, Eo 
des,  Biog,  vi,  202;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxv,  355. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hubert  (Hubbrtvs),  St.,  son  of  Bertrand,  duke  of 
Guienne,  was  high  in  oiffice  under  Theoderic,  king  of 
the  Franks,  having  been  a  great  sportsman,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  converted  by  a  stag  which  bore  a  shin- 
ing cross  between  his  antlers,  and  which  spoke,  entreat^ 
ing  him  to  turn  from  his  gay  life  and  serve  the  Church. 
He  at  once  entered  the  Church,  succeeded  his  religious 
instructor,  Lambert  (Lamprecht),  as  bishop  of  Luttich 
in  708,  and  died  in  727.  His  body  was  in  827  transfer- 
red to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Andain,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, which  thence  received  the  name  of  St.  Huber- 
tus,  and  it  is  here  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  above- 
mentioned  vision.  Tradition  also  holds  that  his  relics, 
by  virtue  of  the  golden  hey  of  St.  Hubert^  which  he  re- 
ceived from  St.  Peter,  can  cure  hydrophobia,  etc  The 
3d  of  November  (St,Huherfs  datf)  marks  the  end  of  the 
hunting  season,  and  was  celebrated  by  great  hunts  (St. 
Hubert*s  chase). — ^Pierer,  Univ,  Lex,  viii,  570;  Theolog, 
Univ.  I  AX,  i,  372. 

Hubert,  Order  of  St.,  the  oldest  and  highest  or- 
der of  Bavaria,  was  founded  in  1444,  and  often  reformed, 
the  last  time  in  1808.  The  sign  of  the  order  is  a  golden 
cross  on  a  shield,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  picture 
of  St.  Hubertus  (q.  v.).    It  is  borne  on  a  golden  chain. 

Hubertine  Annaliat,  an  anonymous  writer  of 
the  chronicles  of  St,  Hubert's  noonastery,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  In  his  Chron, 
St,  Hub,  Andaginensis  the  style  of  Sallust  is  unitated. 
Bethmann  (L.  C)  and  Wattenbach  (W.)  issued  a  new 
edition  of  it  in  Pertz,  Script,  ^iii,  565-680,  and  the  fol- 
lowmg  opinion  of  the  author  is  expressed  by  them; 
"Satis  habeamus  nosse,  auctorem  operis  fuisse  virum 
inter  medias  res  versatum,  acrem  judicio,  veritatis  stu- 
diosum :  hoc  enim  totum  ejus  dicendi  genus,  hoc  simplex 
et  sinoera  rerum  narratio  suadent." — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyldop,  vi,  296  sq. 

Htibmayer  or  Httbmeyer  (Hub>i6r),  Baltha- 
SAR,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Anabaptists,  was 
bom  at  Friedberg,  near  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  in  1480. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Freiburg  with 
Eck,  and  in  1512  went  with  his  teacher  to  Ingolstadt, 
where  he  became  preacher  and  professor.  In  1516  he 
went  to  Regensbuig,  where  his  ministrations  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews;  but,  having  openly  expressed 
sentiments  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  he  was  himself 
obliged  to  leave  Regensburg,  and  taught  school  for  some 
time  in  SchafThausen.  In  1522  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor to  Waldshut,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
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MUnzer,  and  embraced  the  Anabaptist  views.  He  wrote 
several  works  in  suppcnt  of  his  new  views,  more  partic- 
ularly upon  baptism  and  the  sacraments ;  but  the  groimd 
which  he  took  against  his  early  coadjutor  and  intimate 
friend  Zwingle  provoked  a  violent  reply  from  the  latter, 
and  caused  the  estrangement  of  the  two  friends.  Driv- 
en to  Zurich  in  1525  by  the  Austrian  persecution  at 
Waldshut,  he  was  branded  as  a  heredc  by  Zwingle,  and, 
after  suffering  imprisonment,  finally  fied  from  the  Aus- 
trian territory  (1526).  He  preached  a  short  time  at 
Constance,  and  then  journeyed  to  Moravia.  In  1528  he 
was  arrested,  probably  at  BrUnn,  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities, and  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Vienna  (l^Iarch 
10).  His  wife,  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  Hubmayer*s 
views,  was  imprisoned  with  him,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom by  drowning.  Hilbmayer  is  now  conceded  by  all 
historians  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  exalted  charac- 
ter, and,  although  a  fatuitic  in  religion,  it  is  certain  that 
he  never  favored  the  extreme  views  of  some  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. See  Brown,  Memorials  of  Baptut  Martyrs^  p. 
106  sq.;  Baptut  Quarterly  Review,  1869  (July),  p.  838 : 
3Iosheim,  Ch,  TJiM,  iii,  203 ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop,  vi, 
298  sq. ;  TheoL  Univ.  Lex,  i,  372.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Haby,yiNCRNT,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Hennebon,  in  the  Bretagne,  May  15, 
1608.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1643,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  this  order.  He 
died  March  24,  1693.  He  wrote  a  number  of  ascetic 
works,  which  have  been  edited  by  abb^  Lenoir  Duparc, 
and  published  under  the  title  (Euvres  gpirituelles  (Paris, 
1753, 1761, 1769 ;  Lyons  and  Paris,  1827, 12mo) ;  also  by 
the  abb^  Baudrand  (Paris,  1767,  12mo).  See  Hoefer, 
Nqfiv.  Biog,  Gin,  xxv,  36K 

Hue,  EvARisTF.  Ri^is,  a  French  Koman  Catholic 
missionary',  was  bom  at  Toulouse  Aug.  1, 1813.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  ritv,  and  entered  the  order  of  St, 
Lazarus,  and  in  1839  was  sent  as  missionary  to  China. 
After  about  three  years  of  missioiuuy  labor  in  the  north- 
em  districts  of  Chilu^  he  started  with  father  Gabet,  in 
the  fall  of  1844,  to  explore  the  wilds  of  Tartary  and 
christianize  Thibet,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
apostolic  vicar  of  Mongolia.  Accompanied  by  a  single 
Chinese  convert,  a  young  lama,  they  reached  the  lama 
convent  of  Kounboun,  where  they  acquired  the  dialect 
of  Thibet  Towanls  the  end  of  September,  1845,  they 
joined  a  caraN-an  from  China,  with  which  they  went  to 
Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet.  Here  they  were  permit- 
ted to  remain  on  their  declaration  that  they  had  come 
only  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  religion  of  Christ, 
But  they  had  barely  settled  when  the  (Chinese  ambas- 
sador commanded  them  to  leave  the  country.  They 
were  put  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  escort,  and  carried  back 
a  joumey  of  nearly  2000  miles  to  the  extreme  south, 
and  arrived  in  October,  1846,  at  Macao.  Here  they 
were  subjected  to  a  trial  by  the  Chinese  tribunals,  and 
were  finally  permitted  to  return  to  the  station  firom 
which  they  had  originally  started  on  this  joumey. 
Hue,  whose  health  completely  failed  him,  returned  to 
Toulouse  in  1849,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  joumey 
in  his  Souvenira  dun  Voyatfe  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet, 
et  la  Chine,  pendant  les  amUes  1844, 1845,  et  1846  (Paris, 
1850,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  book  met  with  great  success, 
and  was  translated  into  various  languages  (English  by 
Hazlitt,  Lond.  1851,  2  vols. ;  and  New  York,  1853>  It 
owed  its  great  success  partly  to  its  description  of  a  coun- 
try heretofore  unknown,  and  also  to  its  lively  style.  In 
this  woric  the  abbe  also  pointetl  out  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic  ceremonials, 
and  for  it  was  punished  by  seeing  his  book  placed  on 
the  "  Index"  (comp.  MuUer,  Chips  from  a  German  Worh- 
shop,  i,  187,  note).  By  order  of  the  emperor,  he  then 
published  L^ Empire  Chwois,  faisant  suite  it  touvrage 
intitule  "Souvenir  dttn  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie  et  le 
Thibee'  (Par.  1854, 2  vols.  8vo).  This  work  was  crown- 
ed by  the  Academy.  There  are  several  editions  of  it, 
and  it  was  also  translated  into  English  (N.  York,  1855, 


2vols.l2mo).  His  last  work,  Z^C^rufuzniniiemCftoK^ 
en  Tartaric^  et  au  Thibet  (JhinB,  1857,  8  vols.  8vo,  with 
map),  contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical  infonnatioB ; 
but  its  chief  topic  is  the  propagation  of  Romanism  in 
China.  Hue  thinks  that  **  the  Grospel  will  soon  take  in 
Asia  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
fucius, the  traditiotis  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  endk« 
legends  of  the  Vedas;  finally,  that  Brahma,  Buddha, 
and  Mohammed  will  disappear  to  make  room  for  the 
true  God,"  etc  Hue  died  in  Paris  March  31,  I860. 
See  Chambers,  Cyclopadia,  v,  445;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Gen,  xxv,  861 ;  Methodist  QmrteHy  Review,  Oct.  1855 ; 
Christian  Examiner,  January  to  M^,  1858.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hncarius,  an  English  deacon  who  flourished  in  the 
11th  century.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  eight  homi- 
lies, "  which  were  extant  in  Leland's  time  in  CantotHny 
College  (now  Christ  Church),  Oxford,  but  which  appear 
to  be  no  longer  in  existence.  In  the  prologue  to  this 
b<K>k,  Hncarius  stated  his  name  and  country,  bat  doUi- 
ing  more  is  known  of  him."  He  is  said  to  have  noade 
an  extract  from  the  penitential  work  of  archbishop  Eg- 
bert of  York,  of  the  8th  century,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  homilies.  See  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  LiL  (Anglo-Sax. 
Period),  p.  426 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncykJop.  xxi,  604 ;  TkeoL 
Utnv.Lex.\,S72.    (J.H.W.) 

Hncbald,  also  called  HtcBoiJ),  Huobald,  Ubau), 
and  HuBALD,  a  celebrated  monk,  was  probably  bom 
about  850,  and  was  educated  by  his  learned  relative  Milo 
(q.  V.)  in  the  monastery  of  St,  Amandus  in  Flandem. 
After  MUo's  death,  Hucbald  succeeded  him  as  teacher 
and  presiding  ofiicer  of  the  school  of  this  monastery. 
About  893,  archbishop  Fulco,  of  Rheims,  called  Hucbald 
to  that  city,  to  preside  over  the  cathedral  schod  there. 
He  died  in  930.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
music,  and  was  the  first  to  establish  the  laws  ^f  harmo- 
ny (diaphonia).  His  lives  of  some  of  the  saints  are  con- 
sidered valuable,  especially  Vita  S,  Lebuuii,  Vita  Alde^ 
gutidis,  Vita  Rictrudis.  See  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex,  iu, 
342 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  vi,  297  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hudson,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  philologist  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Widehope  in  1662,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the  de- 
gree o(  Master  of  Arts  in  1684,  and  shortly  afterwards 
that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  died 
Nov.  27, 1719.  He  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of  his 
Geograpkite  Veteris  Scriptores  Greed  ndnoreM.  etc  (Ox- 
ford, 1698, 1703, 1712,3  vols.8vo),  and  his  edidon  of  Jo- 
sephus,  entitled  FlavU  Josephi  Opera  (Oxf.  1720, 2  vols. 
foL),  which  appeared  shortly  after  his  death. — Hoefer, 
^Votfr.  Biog.  Genirale,  xxv,  872  sq. 

Hue],  Joseph  Nicolas,  a  French  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Mattaincourt  June  17, 1690.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies  at  Paris  he  took  orders,  and  was 
made  curate  of  Rameux.  He  is  said  (Barbier,  I>ict,  des 
A  nonymes)  to  be  the  author  of  Essai  philftsophiqne  sur 
la  crainte  de  la  Mort,  and  of  Moyen  de  rendre  noa  reHo' 
ieuses  utiles  d  de  nous  exempter  des  dots  qv'eOes  esrigent 
(1750),  in  which  important  reforms  of  the  reli^oos 
houses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  advocated. 
His  special  aim  was  the  emplo^nnent  of  the  inmates  of 
convents  in  instracting  the  youth  of  the  land,  instead  of 
spending  a  life  of  idleness,  partly,  if  not  wholly,  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  The  book  was  suppressed,  bat  re-' 
printed  eleven  years  after,  without,  however,  awaken- 
ing any  general  interest  in  this  reformatoiy  movement, 
Huel  died  at  Romeux  Sept. 8, 1769.— Hoefer,  Xtmr,  ^iog. 
Getter,  xxv,  377  sq. ;  Classe,  Remargves  biblioffraphigue* 
sur  Huel,  in  the  Mhnoires  de  VA  oadimie  dt  Ncmcv  CI856\ 
p.  251.     (J.H.W.)  ^ 

Hnesca,  Council  of  (CondHum  Oscente),  a  conn- 
cil  held  at  Huesca,  in  Spain,  in  598,  of  which  onlv  two 
canons  are  extant.  One  orders  that  the  diocesan  syn- 
ods, composed  of  the  abbots,  priests,  and  deacons  of  th« 
diocese,  be  held  annually,  in  which  the  bishop  shall 
exhort  his  clergy  upon  the  duties  of  frugality  and  <»n- 
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tinenoe;  the  other  that  the  bishop  shaU  inform  himself 
whether  the  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  observe  the 
law  of  continence  (torn,  v,  Cone  1G04). — Landon,  Man- 
ualofCoumcUs,  p.  266. 

HueBCa,  Duraxdo  de,  a  celebrated  member  of  the 
Albij^enses  (q.  v.),  floarished  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century.     He  at  length  yielded  to  Romish  influences, 
and  returned  to  that  Church,  in  which  ho  founded  a  re- 
Kgions  community  under  the  name  of  ^  Poor  Catholics." 
In  1207  he  went  to  Itome,  and  obtained  the  remission  of 
his  heresy  from  Innocent  III,  and  was  by  this  pope  de- 
clared the  superior  of  his  fraternity.    The  members  of 
this  comrauiiity  lived  on  alms,  applied  themselves  to 
study  and  teaching,  kept  Lent  twice  a  year,  and  wore  a 
habit  of  white  or  gray,  with  shoes  open  at  the  top,  but 
distinguished  by  some  particular  mark  from  those  of  the 
Poor  )Ien  of  Lyons  (Insabatati).   "  The  new  order  spread 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  it  had  numerous  convents 
both  south  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees.     But,  although 
tbey  professed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion 
of  heretics,  and  Huesca  wrote  some  books  with  that 
view,  they  soon  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  bishops, 
who  accused  them  of  favoring  the  Yaudois  (q.  v.),  and 
concealing  their  heretical  tenets  under  the  monastic 
garb.     They  had  sufficient  influence  to  maintain  them- 
selves for  some  time,  and  even  to  procure  letters  from 
his  holiness,  exhorting  the  bishops  to  endeavor  to  gain 
them  by  kimbiess  instead  of  alienating  their  minds  from 
the  Church  by  severe  treatment;  but  their  enemies  at 
Uflt  prevailed,  and  within  a  short  time  no  trace  of  their 
establishments  was  to  be  found.**— McCrie,  Reformation 
in  Spuin,  p.  36  sq. ;  IlisU  Gen,  de  Languedoc^  iii,  147  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hnet,  FranQois,  a  distinguished  French  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  Dec  26,  1814,  at  Villeau,  France.  He 
was  for  a  time  professor  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  and 
distingnishetl  himself  greatly  by  his  efforts  to  reform 
modem  philosophy  upon  the  principles  of  Bordas-Dc- 
moulin,  who  aimed  to  conciliate  all  the  political  and 
social  influences  of  the  Revolution  with  the  religious 
traditions  of  ancient  Gallicanism.  His  last  years  were 
q>a)t  in  educating  the  young  prbice  of  Ser\'ia.  He 
(fied  suddenly,  whUe  on  a  visit  at  Paris,  July  1, 18G9. 
His  principal  works  are  Recherche*  sur  la  rt€.  Us  oup- 
roges  et  ks  doctriae»  de  Henri  de  Gand  (1838,  8vo) : — 
Le  Cartisiamsme  ou  la  veritable  renovation  dee  sci- 
erne*  (1843,  2  vols.  8vo),  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy : — he  Rtgne  social  du  Christianisme  (1853,  8vo) : — 
Emtis  sur  la  Reforms  CathoUque  (1856,  8vo),  written 
in  connection  with  Bordas-Demoulin :— La  science  de 
tesprit,  principes  de  philosophic  pure  et  appliquee  (2 
vokL  8vo,  1864). — ^Yapereau,  Diet,  des  ConteviporainSf  p. 
907 ;  Brockhaus,  Unsere  Zeit,  6th  year,  voL  ii  (1869), 
237. 

Huet  (Ht^ETirs),  Pierre  Daniel,  aFrench  scholar, 
sod  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Caen  Feb.  8, 1630.  He  was 
edacated  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Caen,  and  was  original- 
ly intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  the  perusal 
of  the  "  Principles'^  of  Des  Cartes  and  Bochart's  "  Sacred 
Geography*  turned  his  attention  to  general  literature, 
and  he  became  a  zealous  pupil  of  these  distinguished 
men.  In  1652  he  accompanied  Bochart  to  Sweden. 
Here  he  discovered  and  transcribed  the  MS.  of  Origen, 
which  subsequently  became  the  basis  of  his  celebrated 
edition  of  that  Church  father.  He  was  solicited  by  the 
qneen  to  settle  in  her  dominions,  but  he  refused  the 
offer,  and  returned  to  France.  In  1661  he  published  an 
way  De  fnterpreicUione,  and  in  1668  his  edition  of  Ori- 
gea  s  Commentaria  in  Sac  Script,  (Rouen,  2  vols.  fol. ; 
O»logne,  1685, 3  vols.  foL),  with  a  learned  introduction, 
«tiiled  Origemana,  since  reprinted  in  the  Benedictine 
(ditioo  of  Origen.  He  thus  acquired  so  great  a  reputa- 
ttoQ  that  he  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
law,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  subtutor  to  the 
•laophiiL  He  alao  took  a  leading  part  in  editing  the 
Ddpbinl  edition  of  the  Latin  classics.    In  1674  he  was 
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elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  and  havhig 
taken  orders  in  1676,  he  was  appointed  in  1678  to  the 
abbey  of  Aunay,  near  Caen.    In  1685  he  was  made  bbh- 
op  of  Soissons,  but  he  never  entered  on  this  position, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Avranches  in  1692. 
Desirous  of  devoting  his  time  to  study,  he  resigned  his 
bishopric  in  1699,  and  obtained  the  abbey  of  Fontenay, 
near  Caen.     In  1701  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  resided 
at  the  Jesuite'  house.    He  died  Jan.  26, 1721.    His  oth- 
er principal  works  are  Demonstratio  JCvangelica  (Paris, 
1679,  often  reprinted).    "  This  work,  which  is  the  great 
monument  of  Huet's  literary  reputation,  was  the  result 
of  various  conversations  with  the  eminent  Rabbi  Manas- 
seh  ben-Israel  at  Amsterdam.    It  begins  with  a  set  of 
definitions  on  the  genuineness  of  books,  historj',  proph- 
ecy, the  Messiah,  and  the  Christian  religion.    Then  fol- 
low two  postulates  and  four  axioms.    The  propositions 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  the  discission  of 
these  the  demonstration  consists"  (Kitto) : — De  la  situa- 
tion du  Paradis  Terrestre  (Par.  1691, 12mo)  i—Comme»- 
tarius  de  rebus  ad  auctorem  pertineniibus  (Amst.  1718, 
12mo),**hi8  autobiographical  memoirs — a  model  of  pure 
Latinity,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  record  of  the 
history  of  his  time."     It  was  translated  by  John  Aikin, 
M.D.  (London,  1810, 2  vols.  8vo)  i—Censura  Philosopkia 
CartesiancB  (Par.  1689, 1694, 12mo)  :—Qu<estiones  Ala»- 
tame  de  Concordia  Ratioms  et  Fidei  (Caen,  1690).    The 
two  last-named  works  are  aimed  at  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy, to  which  Huet  had  adhered  in  his  earlier  days, 
and  against  which  he  appears  in  these  works  as  one  of 
the  most  formidable  opponents: — Traiti  philosojihique 
de  lafaiblesse  de  l^Esprit  Humain  (Amsterd.  1723,  8vo), 
"which,  according  to  Voltaire,  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  refutation  of  his  Denumstratio  Evangelica^  and  hjui 
caused  him  to  be  classed  among  sceptics."   All  the  works 
of  Huet  were  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1712,  and 
an  additional  volume,  entitled  Hueticma^  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  death  (1722).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin, 
XXV,  387  sq. ;  English  Cgclopadiaf  s.  v. ;  Quarterly  Rev, 
(Lond.),iv,  103  sq.;  Chambers,  Cjyc/o^.  v,  449  sq.;  Mo- 
rell,  IHst.  of  Mod.  Philosophy,  p.  195  sq.,  523.    (J.II.W.) 

HUfiel,  Joif  ANN  Jakob  Ludwio,  a  German  divine, 
was  bom  May  6, 1784  at  Ghidenbach,  in  Hesse,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  univerritieA  of  Giesscn  and  Blarburg.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Friedberg,  in  1825 
senior  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Herbom, 
and  in  1829  prelate  of  Baden  and  religious  counsellor  of 
the  duke  of  Baden.  He  died  July  26, 1856.  Besides  a 
collection  of  sermons  (Giessen,  1817-29),  Hllflbl  publish- 
ed Wesen  u,  Bervf  d,  evang.  Geisdidten  (ibid.  1821, 4th 
edit.  1843)  i—Stunden  christL  A  ndacIU  (1844)  i—Briefe  U, 
d,  UnsterblichkeU  (2d  edit  Karlsmhe,  1832).  The  same 
subject  is  still  further  treated  in  a  later  work,  entitled 
Die  UnsterblichkeU  avf's  neue  bekuchtet  (2d  edit.  1888) : 
—Der  Pietismus  geschichtUch  beleuchtet  (Heidelb.  1849). 
— TheoL  Univers,  Lex,  i,  372;  Pierer,  Unicers,  Lex,  viii, 
581. 

Hnihagel,WiuiEOt  FiUEDiticir,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Hall,  Swabia,  June  15, 1754,  and  ed- 
ucated at  tlie  universities  of  Altorf  and  Erlangeiu  In 
1779  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
losophy at  Eriangen,  and  in  1782  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  theology  as  regular  professor.  In  1788  he 
received  the  pastorate  of  the  uiuversity  church,  and  was 
made  overseer  of  the  seminary  for  preachers.  In  1791 
he  removed  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  as  preacher  of 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  of  that  city.  He  died  Feb.  7, 
1830.  Hufnagel  was  distinguished  both  as  a  preacher 
and  as  a  theologian,  but  he  was  especiaUy  at  home  in  the 
Shemitic  languages.  His  publications,  aside  from  hb 
Sermons  (1791-96),  are  Variarum  kctionum  e  Bibliis  a 
Xisselio  curatis  excerpfarum  specimen  (1777) : — Salomos 
hohes  Lied  geprvflj  iibersetzt  u,  erlauiert  (1784) :— A w. 
Bibliotk,  theol.  (i,  1782-3)  -^Bearbeit,  d,  Schriften  d,A,T, 
nach  ihrem  Inhalt  v.  Zweck  (1784),  in  which  he  took  a 
rationalistic  position : — lliob  neu  fibers,  m,  Anm,  (1781); 
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— Diuerlatio  de  PsalnUs  propheiias  Messian.  continenti- 
bus  (2  ptfl.  1784). — Biographie  UniveneUe,  xxvii,  428 ; 
Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  u,  839  sq. ;  Doring,  GekhrL  Tkeol, 
Z>ett/j(^  i,  767  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hug,  JoHANN  Leonhard,  ui  eminent  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Constance  June  1, 
1765,  and  educated  at  Freiburg  University.  In  1789  he 
took  priest's  orders,  and  in  1791  was  appointed  professor 
of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  his  alma  mater.  In  1792 
the  New-Testament  exegesis  was  added  to  the  duties  of 
his  chair.  To  fit  himself  more  thoroughly  for  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  visited  the  great  libraries  and  uni- 
versities of  Central  Europe.  Though  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  sacred  criticism, 
and,  like  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jahn,  too  impartial  to  be 
veiy  greatly  influenced  in  his  ^'iews  as  a  Biblical  schol- 
ar and  critic  by  his  ecclesiastical  connections.  He  wrote 
Erfaidung  d,  Buchstabmschri/l  (Ulm,  1801)  -.—EinkUung 
in  d,Schr\flen  d,  Keuen  Testaments  (Stuttg.  1808, 2  vols. ; 
4th  ed.  1847).  This  work,  in  which  he  attempts  to  vin- 
dicate and  sustain  the  genuineness  of  all  the  books  com- 
monly regarded  as  canonical,  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English  {frUroduction  to  the  New  TeMcanentj 
by  Wait,  Lond.  1827, 2  vols.  8vo;  far  better  by  Fosdick, 
Andover,  Mass.,  8vo),  and  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
works  of  the  kind.  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Mythus  d. 
herUhmtesten  Volker  d,  alten  Welt  (Freib.  1812)  i^Ueber 
d.  Hoke  Lied  (ibid.  1818-1818) :— /)«  conjugii  Christiani 
vinculo  uuUssolubili  comment,  exeg^.  (ib.  1816),  in  which 
he  took  ground  against  civil  marriages : — Kaiechismus 
(ib.  1836) : — De  Pentateucki  versione  Alexandrina  com- 
ment (ib.  1818) : — GtUachten  fiber  rf.  Lehen  Jew.  von  D.  F, 
Strauss  (ib.  1840-1844, 2  vols.).  Hug  was  also  one  of 
the  editors,  with  Hirscher  (q.  v.)  and  others,  of  the  / 'm- 
burger  Zeitschrijl  JUr  TKeologie  (Bonn,  1839-42).  See 
Maier,  Geddchtnissrede  aufUug  (Freiburg,  1847) ;  Real- 
EncyHop.f,  d,  KathoL  DeutsdUandy  v,  518  sq. ;  Herzog, 
Recd'Encyklopiidiey  xix,  658 ;  Chambers,  Cydopcsdioy  v, 
449  sq. ;  Kitto,  Bibl,  Cyclop,  ii,  840 ;  Haag,  Hist,  d.  Dog- 
mas Chret,  i,  §  112 ;  Werner,  Geschichte  d,  Katholischen 
Theol,  p.  627  sq. ;  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener.  xxv,  400. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hugg,  Isaac,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Gloucester,  now  Camden  County,  New  Jersey, 
about  1814.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He 
was  converted  in  1841,  licensed  to  preach  about  1844,  and 
joined  the  New  Jersey  Conference  in  1845.  Thencefor- 
ward he  filled  with  zeal  and  efliciency  the  several  posi- 
tions assigned  him,  being  in  many  places  eminently  use- 
ftd.  On  Rome  and  Wantage  Circuit,  on  Cedarville  charge 
and  elsewhere,  he  had  extensive  and  powerful  revivals 
of  religion,  and  founded  the  first  Methodist  society  at 
the  village  of  Cranberry,  N.  J.,  consisting  at  first  of  sev- 
en members,  which,  before  the  year  closed,  increased  to 
fifty.  About  1855,  while  laboring  on  Vernon  Circuit,  he 
had  his  hip  dislocated  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  which 
caused  him  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  being  pressed  by  increasing  affliction,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  and  settled  at 
Pointville,  in  Burlington  County.  Here  he  labored  as 
he  had  ability,  being  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  He 
died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to  re-enter  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  April  5, 1866.  "  Hugg  was  em- 
phatically a  good  man :  the  poor  knew  well  how  to  prize 
him,  and  the  children  everywhere  loved  him.  He  was 
a  good  preacher,  and,  when  health  permitted,  a  faithful 
pastor." — Neto  Jersey  Con/,  Minutes f  1867. 

Hugh.    See  Huca 

Hughes,  George,  B.D.,an  English  Nonconformist, 
was  bom  in  Southwark  in  1603,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  became  fellow  of  Pembroke 
CoUege,  then  lecturer  at  Allhallows,  Ix>ndon,  and  after- 
wards minister  of  Tavistock.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
obtained  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  but  was 
ejected  for  noncoi^ormity  in  1662.  He  died  in  1667. 
Hughes  was  a  divine  of  good  natural  ci^dty  and  learn- 


ing, and  an  exact  critic  for  his  time.  His  principal 
works  are :  An  A  nalytical  Exposition  of  the  whole  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  ofthejirst  twenty-three  Chapters  of  Ex- 
odus, wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed,  etc  ( 1 672, 
foL) : — Aphorisms,  or  Select  Propositions  of  the  Scryt- 
tures,  shortly  determining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath 
(1670,  sm.8vo). — Darling,  Cyclopadia  Biliographica,  i, 
1568. 

Hughes,  Jabez,  an  English  divine,  bom  in  1685, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  and  afterwards 
became  fellow  of  Jesus  College.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  editor  of  Chrysostom's  treatise  ircpi  Uptiirvwfc,  or 
On  the  Priesthood  (Cambr.  1710, 8vo;  2d  edit,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes  and  a  preliminary  disaartation 
against  the  pretended  Rights  of  the  Church,  etc,  1712, 
8vo).  He  died  in  1781.— A>w  Gen,  Biog. Diet,  vii,  276; 
LomL  Gent.  Mag.  x]\*iii,  583, 673. 

Hughes,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in  1682, 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
became  a  fellovt  of  the  university.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1710.  Among  his  works  we  find 
Dissertationes  in  quibus  A  uctoritas  Ecdesiasfica,  quaie- 
nus  a  civili  sit  distincta,  defenditur  contra  Erastianos 
(Cambridge,  1710, 8vo;  and  in  English  by  Hilk.  BedfonI, 
Lond.  171 1,  Svo):— St.  Chrysosfom's  Treat,  on  the  Priesi- 
hood  (Cambr.  1710, 8vo;  2d  edit.,  with  notes,  etc,  1712, 
Svo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  91 1 ;  Lowndes, 
Brit.  Liter,  p.  535  sq. 

Hughes,  John,  an  American  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, was  bom  in  Ireland  in  17d8,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1817,  his  father  having  preceded  him  about 
two  years.  At  first  he  went  to  a  florist  to  learn  the  art 
of  gutlening,  but  a  few  years  later  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  St.  Mary's  at  Emmittsburgh,  Md., 
teaching  also  at  the  same  time.  In  1825  he  was  ordain- 
ed priest  in  Philadelphia,  and  settled  over  a  parish  of 
that  city.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  of  bish- 
op Dubois,  of  New  York,  and  immediately  after  his  con- 
secration in  1838,  he  assumed  the  virtual  administration 
of  the  diocese,  but  he  was  not  made  bishop  until  1842. 
In  1850  New  York  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  archbishop  Hughes  went  to  Rome 
to  receive  the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.  He 
died  January  8,  1864.  Even  before  his  elevadon  to 
the  episcopacy  he  had  gained  among  his  coreligionists 
some  distinction  as  a  champion  of  his  Church  by  a 
controversy,  in  1880  and  1834,  with  Dr.  John  Breckin- 
ridge, on  the  question,  "  Is  the  Protestant  religion  the 
religion  of  Christ?"  Some  years  later  he  had  another 
celebrated  controversy  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray,  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  under  the  name  of  ^*  Kirwan,*"  published 
a  series  of  able  and  interesting  articles  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  C;!h  urch.  "Both  controversies  increased  his  rep- 
utation among  his  coreligionists;  but  non-Catholics  were 
not  stmck  by  his  arguments  in  favor  of  Roman  Catlu^- 
cisro,  and  he  failed  to  attract  anything  like  the  attention, 
or  produce  anything  like  the  impression,  which  writings 
of  real  ability,  such  as  those  of  Mohler  in  Germany,  and 
of  Brownson  and  Heckcr,  are  always  sure  to  coDUDand.** 
As  archbishop,  in  the  administration  of  the  property  of 
the  Church,  .and  the  use  which  he  made  of  it  for  the 
spreading  of  his  Church,  he  displayed  a  talent  rarely 
found.  An  immense  property  gradually  accnmulated 
in  his  hands,  which  enabled  him  to  increase  lai^ly  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  schools,  and  other 
denominational  institutions.  Thus,  in  1841,  he  opened 
the  Roman  Catholic  St.  John's  CoUege,  at  Fordham,  New 
York,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  St  Joseph.  The  archbishop  sustained  a 
celebrated  controversy  on  this  subject  with  Ermstus 
Brooks,  editor  of  the  New  York  Express,  and  at  that 
time  a  state  senator,  who  had  stated  in  an  address  in 
the  senate  chamber  that  the  archbishop  owned  property 
in  New  York  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  A  long  dis- 
cussion took  place,  and  this  time  the  ability  with  which 
the  archbishop  defended  his  statements  and  his  position 
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was  acknowledged  alike  by  Protestants  and  l^manists. 
But  he  opened  a  breach  between  the  Romanists  and 
Protcsunts  by  his  anauthorized  demands  in  the  School 
QiKsdon,  to  the  effect  that  the  Common  Council  of  New 
York  Gty  should  designate  seven  of  the  public  schools 
as  Catholic  schools,  and  when  this  was  denied  both  by 
the  Common  Council  and  the  L^slature,  bishop  Hughes 
advised  the  Catholics  to  nui,  at  the  next  political  cam- 
piiign,  an  independent  ticket.     He  defended  his  cause 
with  great  ability,  but  Bailed  to  convince  Protestants 
generally  of  the  fairness  of  the  deouuid  to  grant  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  an  exceptional  prerogative, 
which  was  neither  possessed  nor  claimed  by  any  Protes- 
tant body.    He  also  opposed  the  reading  of  the  Protec- 
tant version  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  school,  in  which 
he  was  not  quite  so  snccessfid  as  in  his  other  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Romanism.     Archbishop  Hughes's  political  in- 
fluence in  the  United  States  was  very  great,  and  he  was 
honored  by  all  sects  in  a  manner  unknown  in  any  other 
Protestant  country.     Thus,  in  1847,  he  was  inWted  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  ball 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  and 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  RcbcUion  (18C2)  he  was  even 
iatmsted  with  a  semi-official  mission  to  France.     As  a 
writer  archbishop  Hughes  has  done  but  little,  except  by 
the  discussions  id>ove  alluded  to.     These  were  all  pub- 
lished m  book  form  (Phila.  1836, 8vo).    He  also  publish- 
ed a  number  of  his  sermons  and  addresses.     Since  his 
decease  his  *^  works'*  have  been  collected  by  Lawrence 
Kchoe  (N.Y.2  voRSvo;  2d ed.  1865).— ^.  Y.  Tablet Jm, 
1864;  Methodist,  Jaii. 9, 1864 -,  An,A mer.  Cyclop,  1868,  p. 
429.    (J.H.W.) 

Haghes,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  divine, 
was  bom  iu  London  Jan.  1, 1769.  In  1784  he  became  a 
member  uf  the  Baptist  Church,  and  entered  the  Baptist 
CoU^  at  Bristol,  where  he  remained  as  a  student  till 
1787.  He  studied  abo  three  years  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  passed  M.A.  in  1790.  In  1791  he  became  classical 
t4itor  in  the  Baptist  College ;  1792  to  1796  he  was  assist- 
ant minister  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol;  and  in  1796 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Battersea. 
When  the  "Religious  Tract  Society"  was  formed* in 
1799,  be  was  chosen  its  first  secretary,  and  he  retained 
Uus  office  until  hb  death,  Oct.  12, 1833.  His  industry 
in  official  work  waa  enormous,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
noceai  of  the  Tract  Society  is  due  to  his  labors.  He 
also  took  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
ai»l  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  was  its  flrst  secretary,  re- 
tainiog  the  office  until  his  death.  His  personal  history 
is  largely  that  of  this  great  organization.  See  Leifchild, 
Jfowtr  o/the  Rev,  J,  Hughes  (Lond.  1834, 12mo) ;  Juhi- 
kt  Volume  o/the  ReUgUnu  Tract  Society;  Owen,  //w- 
^nr  </tAe  BriHsk  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  llmpson, 
^«Me  Tritmphs  (1853, 12mo), 

Hugo,  a  fnar  of  the  order  of  the  Minimi^  and  a  doc- 
tor of  theotogy,  was  bom  at  Prato,  near  Florence,  in  the 
^tte  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
maitafale  austerity,  and  impo«ed  upon  himself  the  most 
9cwe  mortificatioiis.  He  died  in  Tartary  after  the  year 
1312.  Among  his  works,  which  remain  in  MS.,  are  a 
'^terto  the  MiniiAi  of  Prato,  a  treatise  De  Vita  Contemn 
flaUta^  and  De  Per/eetione  Statuunk—UoefeT,  Nouv,  Bi- 
^'  Ghiiraie,  xxv,  451. 

Hago  OF  Amikns,  or  of  Rouew,  a  distinguished  Ro- 
Ban  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  Amiens,  France,  to- 
*«ds  the  dose  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  educated 
tt  Laon  under  the  celebrated  Ansehn.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  mormstery  of  Clugny,  and  became  prior  of 
the  monistery  of  Limoges  in  1118.  On  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  oncommon  talent  he  was  transferred 
*>  prior  to  the  monastery  at  Lewes,  in  England,  and  in 
Uio  was  appointed  abbot  of  Reading  Abl^  by  Henry 
\  the  founder.  In  1 129  Hugo  was  elected  archbishop  of 
J^ouen,  over  which  see  he  presided  until  his  death,  Nov. 
11, 1164.  He  was  quite  prominent  in  the  history  of 
«fihacy  during  his  day.     While  archbishop  of  Rouen, 


he  sought  to  convert  an  obscure  sect  in  Brittany,  in  all 
likelihood  a  branch  of  the  Petrobrussians,  whose  doc- 
trines were  "a  protest  against  the  overwhelming  sacer- 
dotalism of  the  period,  by  an  elaborate  denunciation  of 
their  tenets,  among  which  he  enumerates  promiscuous 
licentiousness  and  disregard  of  clerical  celibacy."  In- 
deed, Hugo  was  distinguished  among  his  contempora- 
.ries  not  only  as  a  theologian,  but  also  as  a  statesman. 
*'  It  was  he  who,  in  1139,  at  the  Council  of  Winchester, 
saved  king  Stephen  from  excommunication  by  the  Eng- 
lish bishops."  He  wrote  Dialogi  de  Sunano  Bono  Ai&rt 
ffii  (published  by  Mart^ne  in  his  Thesaur,  Anecdotunij 
V,  895),  a  work  of  especial  interest  both  to  the  theolo- 
gian and  the  philosopher  on  account  of  the  views  which 
it  sets  forth  on  moral  philosophy : — De  Haresibut^  print- 
ed by  D'Achery  as  an  appendix  to  the  works  of  Guibert 
de  Nogent,  is  a  work  levelled  against  the  heretics  of  his 
day,  and  affording  valuable  materials  on  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  12th  century  i—De  Fide  Catholico, 
containing  an  explication  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  pubUshed  by  Martene  and  Durand  in 
their  Thesaurus  Anecdoiunij  vol  v,  and  in  their  Vete- 
rum  Scnptorum  CoUectio,  voL  ix.  See  Schrockh,  Kirch- 
engesch,  xxvii,  409  sq. ;  Lea,  Hist,  o/ Sacerdotal  CeHba- 
cy,  p.  372  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener.  xxv,  439  sq. ; 
Gorton,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hugo  QF  Anooulkmb  flourished  in  the  10th  centu- 
ry. As  soon  as  he  had  become  the  incumbent  of  the 
see  of  Angoul^me  (March  21,973)  he  sought  also  to  as- 
sume the  temporal  govemment  over  his  diocese,  and 
became  entangled  in  controversies  with  count  Arnold, 
the  prince  of  that  country,  against  whom  he  even  waged 
war.  It  is  thought  that  Hugo  finally  withdrew  from 
the  bishopric,  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Cibard,  and 
died  in  obscurity  in  990.  He  is  said  to  have  left  sev- 
eral works,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to  UghL— Hist, 
Lift,  de  la  France,  voL  viii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Oeni" 
rale,  xxv,  428. 

Hugo  OP  Besan^o^  was  bom  towards  the  close  of 
the  10th  century,  and  was  apixnnted  archbishop  of  Be- 
san^on,  as  successor  of  archbb1ft>p  Gaucher  of  Salins,  in 
1031.  Immediately  on  assuming  the  charge  of  the  see 
he  dismissed  the  canons  of  St.  Anatole  of  Salins,  and 
gave  this  church  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bdnigne  of  Dijon ; 
but  ho  afterwards  repented  of  the  change,  and  reinstated 
the  chapter  of  St.  Anatole  in  1048.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  industrious  prelate,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  pope  and  of  his  emperor.  Under  the 
emperor  Henrv  HI  he  was  arch-chanccUor.  He  also 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  king  Philip  I  of  France. 
He  died  July  27, 1066.— Dunod  de  Carnage,  Histoire  de 
tiglise  de  Besanfon,  i,  29  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen, 
xxv,  429. 

Hugo  OP  Brbteuil  was  bom  near  the  opening  of 
the  11th  century,  and  was  educated  as  a  theologian  at 
the  school  in  Chartres.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Lan- 
gres  by  king  Robert  some  time  in  the  first  months  of 
1031.  Conducting  himself  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
his  high  position  in  the  Church,  he  was  finally  accused 
of  adultery  and  homicide,  and  other  even  more  atro- 
cious crimes,  and  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  council 
at  Rheims.  At  first  he  braved  the  accusations,  and 
sought  to  defend  himself;  but,  finding  that  the  proof 
against  him  was  impossible  of  contradiction,  he  finally 
fled,  and  was  punished  with  excommunication.  To  ex- 
piate his  crimes  he  went  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he  pro- 
cured an  audience  with  pope  Leo  IX,  and  obtained  par- 
don. On  his  return  home  he  died  at  Biterae,  France, 
March  16, 1051.  He  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  let- 
ter On  ^  Errors  o/Birenger  (published  as  an  appendix 
to  the  works  of  Lanfranc). — Hist,  Lilt,  de  la  France,  vii, 
438 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin,  xxv,  428  sq. 

Hugo  OF  Castro -Novo  {Newcastle)^  an  English 
theologian,  flourished,  according  to  Wadding  {A«naL 
Min,  iii),  about  1310.  He  betonged  to  the  order  of  the 
Minimi,  and  was  an  ardent  defender  of  the  philosophy 
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of  Duns  Scotus.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
De  Victoria  Christi  contra  Antichristum  (printed  in 
1471).  But  his  most  important  work  is  Dt  Laudibus 
n,  Maria  (published  1097, 1698, 1704).  It  comprises 
twelve  books,  the  first  of  which  is  a  simple  paraphrase 
of  the  angelical  salutation  (Luke  i,  26  sq.).  The  third 
book  treats  of  the  canial  prerogatives  of  Mary,  the  fourth 
of  her  virtues,  the  sixth  of  the  names  by  which  she  is 
known,  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial objects  to  which  she  is  ordinarily  compared,  etc. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale^  xxv,  450  sq. 

Hugo  OF  CHAMPFLF.rRi,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  r2th  century.  Of  his  early  life 
but  little  is  known.  In  1151  he  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor of  France,  and  in  1159  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  retaining,  however,  his  position  in  the  state,  from 
both  of  which,  for  unknown  reasons,  he  was  deposed  in 
1171.  He  died  Sept.  4, 1175.— //w/.  LUU  de  la  France, 
xiii,  536 ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bwg.  Gen.  xxv,  445. 

Hugo  OF  CiTEAUx,  a  French  Ronum  Catholic  theo- 
logian who  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  was  a  disciple 
of  St.  Bernard  and  abbe  of  Trois  Fontaines.  In  1 150  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Ostie  and  cl^^inal  by  pope  Eugene 
HI.  He  died  in  1158.  Hugo  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
death  of  pope  Eugene  HI,  and  several  other  works.  He 
was  a  prelate  of  great  merit  and  piety.  See  Encyclop. 
Theoloffique  (Diet,  des  Ordinailx),  xxxi,  1083. 

Hugo  OF  Cluony.    See  Clugny. 

Hugo  Falcandus.    See  Falcandus. 

Hugo  OF  Farfa.    See  Farfa. 

Hugo  DE  Fi-EURY  or  DE  St.Marie  (oftentimes  call- 
ed St,  Benoit  sur  Loire\  a  celebrated  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  abbey  of  Flcurj',  on  the  Loire,  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  His  Chrmncon,  a  his- 
tory .of  religion  and  of  tlie  Church,  prepared  after  the 
manner  of  his  day,  viz.  consisting  of  notices  of  popes, 
martyrs,  and  other  saints,  Church  fathers,  persecutions, 
heresies,  etc.,  a  work  of  great  celebrity,  was  probably 
never  brought  down  by  him  later  than  855,  and  the 
continuation  from  that  mte  to  1034  was  in  all  likelihood 
prepared  by  other  Benedictine  monks  (MUnster,  1688, 
4to).  He  ^rrote  also  De  la  Puissance  Royale^  et  de  la 
Digniti  Sacerdotak  (found  in  the  Miscellanea  of  Baluze). 
— Schrtickh,  Kircltengesch,  xxiv,  501  sq.;  Hook,  Eccles, 
5i(>j7.  vi,  206.     (J.H.W.) 

Hugo  DE  FouiLLOi,  a  distinguished  French  theblo- 
gian,  canon  of  St.  Augustine,  was  bom  in  tlie  early  part 
of  the  12th  century.  In  1149  he  was  chosen  abbe  by 
the  regular  canons  of  St.  Dents  of  Rheims,  but  he  de- 
clined this  high  oflice.  On  the  decease  of  the  person 
selected  in  his  stead  in  1153,  however,  he  consented  to 
accept  the  honor.  He  abdicated  in  1174,  and  his  death 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  shortly  after.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  but  as  they  were 
not  written  under  his  own  name,  and  as  some  were 
even  printed  as  the  productions  of  others,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  determine  them.  He  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  De  Claustro  A  ninuBf  a  work  often  at- 
tributed to  Hugo  St.  Victor  :—De  A  rca  Noe  mystica  De- 
tcriptio : — De  A  rca  Noe  moralis  interpretatio : — De  van- 
Hale  rerum  mundanarum,  etc— Oudin,  Script.  Eccles,  ; 
Ilistoire  Litt.  de  la  France,  xiii,  492  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GeneralCf  xxv,  442  sq. 

Hugo  OF  FI>A^^oxY,  a  French  Church  historian, 
was  bom  at  Verdun  about  the  year  1065.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  entered  the  convent  of  St  Vitonius  at  Verdun, 
where  he  studied  mider  the  abbot  Rodolph.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  persecutions,  Hugo  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  order  removed  to  Flavigny.  In  1097  he  was 
elected  abbot  of  his  convent,  and  in  1111  he  exchanged 
this  abbey  for  that  of  St,  Vannes.  According  to  some, 
he  died  there  as  early  as  11 15,  but  according  to  others  he 
left  this  convent  for  St  Dijon  about  1115,  and  the  time 
of  his  death  is  much  later.  Hugo  wrote  a  chronicle  ex- 
tendhig  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  1102,  di- 


vided into  two  parts,  under  the  title  Chrontcon  Virdttm^ 
ense,  a  quibusdam  dictum  Flaviniacense  (in  Ph.  Labba 
Bibliotheca  Nova,  torn.  i).  The  first  part  of  Xhis  woric, 
which  closes  with  the  10th  century",  is  trifling  and  erro- 
neous, but  the  second  part  contains  much  important  in- 
formation on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  France  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries.- Hoefer,  A'our.  J9ioy.  (7«wra/e, 
xxv,  433 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopadie,  vi,  308. 

Hugo  OF  Frazan  or  Trasan,  tenth  abbe  of  Clug- 
ny (q.  v.),  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  became 
abbe  in  1157  or  1 158.  Taking  sides  with  the  anti-pope 
Victor  IV,  he  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Alcxaiidcr 
IH,  and  driven  from  the  abbey.  He  died  after  the  year 
1 166.  Several  works  are  attributed  to  him,  but  without 
good  reason.— //w^.  litU  de  la  France,  xiii,  571  sq. ;  Uoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxv,  442. 

Hugo  (St.)  of  Grenoble  was  bom  at  Chatenuncaf, 
in  the  Dauphiny,  and  became  a  priest  at  Valence.  In 
1080  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Grenoble,  but  he  only 
accepted  the  position  after  considerable  hesitanc}*,  and 
even  left  the  bishopric  some  time  after,  and  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu,  in  Clermont,  as  a  Benedictine 
monk.  By  order  of  pope  Gregory  VII,  however,  he  re- 
tumed  again  to  Grenoble.  He  died  there  AprU  1, 1139. 
He  was  declared  saint  two  years  after  by  pope  Innocent 
II.  Hugo  was  a  very  pious  man,  and  especially  rigid  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  vow  of  celibacy.  During  fil^- 
three  years,  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  his  bishopric, 
it  is  said  he  never  saw  the  face  of  a  woman  except  that 
of  one  aged  mendicant  See  Real-Encyklcp.f.  d.  KatkoL 
DeutschLv,  530  sq. ;  Lea,  Uistory  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy, 
p.  238. 

Hugo  OF  Langres.    See  Berengarius. 

Hugo  OF  Lincoln,  was  bom  in  1140  at  Gratianopo- 
lis,  Burgundy,  and  was  first  a  regular  canon,  and  later  a 
Carthusian  monk.  When  Henry  II  founded  the  Car- 
thusian monastery  at  Witham,  in  Somersetahire,  he  in- 
vited Hugo  to  accept  the  priorship  of  this  new  foun- 
dation. After  many  entreaties  by  Reginal,  bishop  of 
Bath,  Hugo  consented.  He  was  also  made  bishop  of 
Lincohi  by  Henry  II.  He  died  in  Nov.  1200,  and  was 
canonized  at  Rome  in  1221.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Hioffr. 
Generate,  xxv,  448 ;  Wheatly,  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
p.  75 ;  Lea,  Hist.  ofSacerdot,  Celib.  p.  290.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  bom  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  11th  century,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished supporters  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  her  efforts 
to  exalt  the  papacy,  during  the  last  half  of  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury, when  Gregory  VH  and  the  emperor  Henry  -were 
arrayed  against  each  other.  He  was  the  papal  legate 
(under  pope  Urban  II)  at  the  Council  of  Autun,  A.  D. 
1094,  who  pronounced  the  ban  on  king  Philip  of  France 
for  the  repudiation  of  his  lawful  wife  Bertha.  Hugo 
died  Oct  7, 1106.  '  His  only  works  are  his  letters,  which, 
according  to  the  Hist,  Lit.  de  la  France  (ix,  p.  303),  arc 
very  valuable  to  the  historian  of  the  12ih  century.  Sec 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  128 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. Biog,  Gen,  xxv, 
429  sq. 

Hugo  of  Macx)!*,  a  French  ecclesiasric,  was  bom 
about  the  close  of  the  11th  cei-.tury,  and  was  educated 
by  his  cousin  St.  Bernard.  He  was  appointed  abbe  of 
Pontigny,  as  the  representative  of  which  he  appeared 
in  1128  at  the  Council  of  Troyes.  In  August,  II 86,  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  was  consecrated  the 
January  following.  He  was  an  attendant  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Sens,  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Abelard 
(q.v.) ;  also  in  1148  at  the  C<  i  ncil  of  Rheims,  where  he 
combated  the  opinions  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree.  He 
stood  high  in  the  estimate  of  popes  and  princes.  After 
his  death,  Oct.  10,  1151,  the  manner  in  which  be  dis- 
posed of  the  immense  fortunes  which  he  had  amassed 
by  great  avariciousness,  and  which,  instead  of  bein^  be- 
queathed for  distribution  among  the  poor  of  his  diocese, 
were  given  to  his  nephew,  greatly  annoyed  bis  friends! 
and  his  cousin, the  pious  St. Bernard, finiUly  had  the  will 
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annulled  by  pope  Eugene  ITT.  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten  several  books,  but  there  are  no  writings  extant  which 
can  be  definitely  claimed  as  his. — HistLUtde  la  Francfi 
xuy  408 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gen.  xxv,  438. 

Hugo  OF  MoNCEAux,  a  distinguished  French  di* 
vine,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  first  monk  at  Vdzelay,  then  abbe  of  St.Gennaia 
(1162).  He  was  consecrated  by  pope  Alexander  HI, 
April  21, 1163.  The  pretensions  of  bishop  Maurice,  of 
Paris,  to  as«st  in  the  ceremony  were  energetically  op- 
posed by  Hugo,  and  this  occasioned  a  controversy,  of 
which  a  summary  was  published  by  Hugo.  It  forms  a 
very  interesting  document  of  his  time  (printed  in  the 
collection  of  Andre  Duchesne,  voL  i  v).  In  the  same  year 
(3fay  19)  Hugo  assisted  at  the  Ouncil  of  Tours,  where 
he  continued  the  controversy  with  Maurice,  which  was 
finally  brought  before  the  pope,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
the  monk.  In  1165  (Aug.  22)  Hugo  was  one  of  the  ab- 
b^  who  presided  at  the  baptism  of  the  royal  infant, 
later  IHiilip  Augustus.  He  was  also  about  this  time  in- 
trusted with  various  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  in  1179  he 
attended  the  Council  of  Latran.  He  died  Mar.  27, 1 182. 
— Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biogr,  Ginirale,  xxv,  446 ;  Hist.  LUU 
de  h  Francff  xiii,  615;  Gallia  Ckristiana,  vii,  coL  442. 
(J.H.W.) 

HngO  OF  NoxANT,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Xonant,  in  Normandy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University.  About 
1 173  he  became  archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  and,  towards  1 1 85, 
bishop  of  Coventry.  He  was  the  Romish  legate  to  Eng- 
land daring  the  administration  of  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  of  Ely,  in  the  absence  of  Richard  to  the  East, 
and  his  influence  caused  the  removal  of  these  bbhops  in 
1191.  Only  three  years  later  he  was  himself  driven 
Irom  his  see,  but  he  was  permitted  in  1195  to  return 
agiin,  on  pa^dng  a  fine  of  5000  marks  silver  to  the  royal 
treasury.  He  died  in  April,  1198,  during  a  voyage,  or, 
more  probably,  while  in  exile  a  second  time.  The  re- 
cital of  the  disgrace  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  written 
down  by  Hugo,  and  has  been  published  by  Roger  of 
Hovedcn  (Script,  Rer,  Ang.i^  702).  It  is  a  very  violent 
pamphlet. — HixL  Litt,  de  la  Francfy  xv ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GeneraUf  xxv,  447. 

Hugo  DE  Pao.vnis.    See  Knioiit  Templars. 

Hugo  OP  Poitiers,  a  monk  of  Vdzclay,  of  whose 
fife  bat  little  is  known,  flourished  in  the  12th  century. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  monastery  of  Vezelay,  which 
has  been  published  by  D'Achcry  in  his  Spicileffium,  iiL 
He  is  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Ckronque  dee  Comtes  de  Nevers,  inseiied  by  Labbe  in 
his  SoHveUe  BibUotheque  dee  3fanuscri/e.  He  died  about 
1 161.— /7«f.  Liit.  de  la  Prance,  vii,  668  sq. ;  Hoefer,  A  our. 
Bioffr.  Cat.  xxv,  439. 

Hugo  OF  Porto  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
I  Ith  century.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Compostelle  until 
the  bishopric  of  Porto  was  established  in  1114,  when 
Hugo  was  elected  to  this  see.  He  was  a  member  of 
•eTa:al  Church  councils  in  1122-25.  He  died  about 
1125.  Of  his  writmgs,  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Cofa^roeteOey  which  has  never  been  printed,  is  of  especial 
vahie  for  the  history  of  his  diocese. — Histoire  Litt.  de  la 
Franet,  xi,  115 ;  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genh-ale,  xxv,  435. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hugo  OF  RifEiMS,  son  of  count  Herbert  of  Verman- 
dois,  flourished  in  the  10th  century.     He  was  elected 
ardibishop  of  Rheims  when  not  quite  five  years  old, 
ad  installed  as  head  of  the  Church  in  that  city  by  the 
power  of  his  father ;  but  only  six  years  later  Hugo  was 
neeeeded  by  the  monk  Aitold  or  Artaud.    Herbert, 
teittafied  with  this  appointment,  made  Artold  prison- 
er, and  called  a  synod  at  Soiasons,  which  confirmed  his 
HO  HogD  in  the  archbishopric    After  Herbert's  death 
Anold  was  liberated,  and  great  contentions  arose  bc- 
tvcen  the  two  incnrobents  of  the  same  see.     In  ^7  a 
Tood  rjf  held  at  Verdtm;  but  this,  as  well  as  another 


held  at  Mousson  in  948,  proved  of  no  avail,  as  Hugo 
had  secured  for  himself  the  intercession  of  the  pope,  who 
decreed  that  Hugo  should  hold  the  archbishopric.  The 
friends  of  Artold  finally  resolved  to  hold  a  national  syn- 
od, when  Hugo  was  deposed  and  Artold  installed.  See 
Schrockh,  Kirckengesch,  xxii,  252  sq. 

Hngo  OF  RIRE3IONT,  a  French  theologian  of  the 
12th  century,  of  whose  life  but  little  is  known,  was  the 
author  of  Fpistola  de  Natura  et  Origkie  AninuB  (in 
Mart^ne,  AnecdotOy  i,  368),  which  is  based  on  the  real 
and  supposed  works  of  Augustine.  Of  Aristotle's  treat- 
ise On  the  Soul  he  seems  to  have  been  unaware. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog.  Gen,  xxv,  447 ;  J/ist,  Lilt,  de  la  France, 
xi,  118. 

Hugo  OP  Sancto  Caro  (Hugh  of  St,  Cher),  some- 
times also  called  Hugo  de  S.Tiieodorico,  an  eminent 
French  theologian,  was  bom  at  St.  Cher  (whence  his 
surname),  a  suburb  of  Yieime,  France,  about  1200.  He 
studied  theology  and  canon  law  at  Paris,  and  in  1224 
joined  the  Dominicans  in  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques 
(whence  he  is  also  called  Hugo  de  St.  Jacodo),  and  in 
1227  was  made  **  provincial"  of  this  order  in  France. 
He  also  taught  theology  in  Paris,  and  was  connectcil 
with  several  scientific  undertakings.  He  was  one  of  the 
commLssioneis  who  examined  and  condenmed  the  In- 
trodoctorius  in  Ecang.  cstem,  of  the  Franciscan  Gerhard, 
which  developed  the  fanatical  doctrines  of  Alb.  Joachim 
of  Flore  (q.  v.),  and  was  active  in  the  controversy  of 
William  de  St.  Amour  with  the  mendicant  orders.  In 
1245  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  IV,  and  died  at 
Orvicto  in  1263.  The  reputation  of  Hugo,  however, 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  Biblical  studies  and  writings.  In 
1236  he  executed  a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  an  immense  labor  for  that  age.  A  copy  of  thb 
work,  preserved  in  the  Nuremberg  library,  has  this  ti- 
tle :  '^  Liber  de  correctundbus  novis  super  Biblia,  ad  scieu' 
dum  qua  sit  verior  et  communior  litera,  Reverendisimi 
patris  et  domini  D.  Hugonis,  sacne  Rom.  eccL  presby- 
teri  cardinalis,  sacroe  theologiie  professoris  et  de  ordine 
pncdicatomm."  His  principal  published  works  are  Pas- 
tillas  in  universa  Biblia,  a  sort  of  brief  commentar}',  pre- 
pared, however,  without  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  (Basil,  1487,  etc) : — 
Speculum  ecclesite  (Lyons,  1554).  But  his  most  impor- 
tant service  to  Biblical  literature  was  his  conception  of 
the  plan  of  a  Concordance,  which  he  executed,  with  the 
aid  of  many  monks  of  his  order,  in  his  Sacrorum  BiU. 
ConcordanticB  (latest  ed.  Avignon,  1786,  2  vols.  ^  to).  It 
is  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  words  in  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  formed  the  model  of  all  Oncordanccs  to  the 
Bible.  It  had  the  effect  also  of  bringing  the  division 
into  chapters  and  verses  into  general  use.  See  Quctif 
et  Echard,  Scrijttores  ordinis  preedicatorum,  i,  194  sq. ; 
Hist.  Littir.  de  la  France,  xix,  38  sq. ;  Richard  Simon, 
NouvelUs  observations  sur  le  texte  et  les  versions  du  N. 
Test,  ii,  128 ;  Hcrzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vol.  vi ;  Hoefer, 
AoMr.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  450;  Kitto,  BibL  Cycloj).  ii,  340. 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  said  to  have  been  count  of 
Blankenburg,  was  bom  at  Ein,  near  Ypres,  about  1097, 
and  educated  in  the  convent  of  Hammersleben,  near 
Halberstadt.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  joined  the  Augustines  of  SuVictor.  He  next 
became  professor  of  theolog}',  and  his  success  as  a  teach- 
er and  writer  was  very  brilliant.  He  died  at  Paris  about 
1141.  Hugo  was  the  most  spiritual  theologian  of  his 
time,  and  the  precursor  of  the  later  Mystics.  He  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  the  Bible  for  private  devotion,  and 
urged  also  its  study  on  priests  and  teachers.  He  fol- 
lowed the  theology  of  Augustine  so  strictly,  and  ex- 
pounded it  so  successfully,  that  he  was  called  A  ugustine 
the  Secottd,  and  the  Mouth  of  A  ugustine.  "  In  Hugo  we 
see  the  representative  -of  a  school  distinguished  in  the 
12th  century  for  its  hearty  religious  spirit,  and  its  tend- 
ency to  practical  reform ;  a  school  which,  though  it  uni- 
ted'more  or  less  the  roj-stico-contemplative  with  the 
spectUative  element,  yet  constantly  kept  up  the  contest 
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with  the  precloininant  dialectic  tendency  of  the  times. 
If,  in  Abelard,  we  see  those  spiritual  tendencies  which 
had  been  harmoniously  united  by  Anselm,  brought  into 
conflict  with  each  other,  we  see  them  once  more  recon- 
ciled in  Hugo,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  him  the 
dialectical  element  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  in  Anselm. 
In  his  doctrinal  investigations,  he  often  has  reference  to, 
and  contends  against  Abelard,  though  without  mention- 
ing his  name.  The  empirical  department  of  knowledge 
generally,  and  in  theology  4he  study  of  the  older  Church 
teachers,  and  of  the  Bible,  was  made  specially  promi- 
nent by  Hugo,  in  opposition  to  one-sided  speculation  and 
innovating  influences.  H  is  principle  was, '  Study  every- 
thing; thou  wilt  afterwards  see  that  nothing  is  super- 
fluous.' Adopting  the  definition  of  faith  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  remarks, 
'Faith  is  called  the  substance  of  things  invisible,  be- 
cause that  which,  as  yet,  ia  not  an  object  of  open  vbion, 
is  by  faith,  in  a  certain  sense,  made  present  to  the  soul 
—actually  dwells  in  it.  Nor  is  there  anything  else 
whereby  the  things  of  God  could  be  demonstrated,  since 
they  are  higher  than  all  others ;  nothing  resembles  them 
which  could  serve  us  as  a  bridge  to  that  higher  knowl- 
edge.' Hence  he  dcclannl  that,  in  regard  to  the  essence 
of  true  faith,  much  more  depends  on  the  degree  of  devo- 
tion than  on  the  extent  of  knowledge ;  for  divine  grace 
does  not  look  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  united  with 
faith,  but  at  the  degree  of  devotion  with  which  that 
which  constitutes  the  object  of  faith  is  loved'*  (compare 
Trench,  Sac,  LaU  Poetry^  p.  54).  In  the  struggle  then 
raging  between  scholasticism  (Bemhard)  and  mysticism 
(Abelard), Hugo  inclined  rather  to  mysticism;  but,  in- 
stead of  favoring  exclusively  the  one,  he  aimed  rather 
at  combining  the  two  antagonistic  doctrines,  and  gi\'iiig 
birth  to  a  new  ^stem,  containing  the  better  elements 
of  both.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  oftentimes  And 
one  or  the  other  of  these  doctrines  quite  promiscuously 
advocated  in  his  writings.  A  tolerably  accurate  idea  of 
Hugo's  own  doctrines,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  sys- 
tem, may  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  his  Summa  sentm- 
tiarunu  In  man,  says  he,  there  is  a  threefold  eye :  the 
bodiiy  eye,  for  visible  things ;  the  eye  of  reason^  which 
enables  man  to  see  his  own  soul  and  its  faculties ;  and 
the  eye  of  coitiemplation,  to  view  divine  things.  But 
by  sin  the  eye  of  contemplation  has  become  blinded,  so 
that  faith,  which  has  the  advantage  of  realizing  with- 
out seeing,  comes  in  its  stead,  and  b  the  organ  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  superterrestrial ;  while  the  eye  of  rea- 
son b  not  so  greatly  obscured  as  to  excuse  man's  ig- 
norance of  divine  things.  Thus  he  acutely  distingubhes 
between  what  is  possible  to  be  kno\i'n  ex  rationed  the 
"  necessaria"  (natural  laws),  and  what  secundum  ration" 
em,  the  "  probabilia,"  as  well  as  what  lies  supra  raiioti- 
enu,  the  "  mirabilia"  (di\'ine  things),  and  what  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  contra  rationem,  the  "  incrcdibilia." 
Subject  to  knowledge  are  the  necessaria ^  subject  to  faith 
the  probabilia  and  mirabilia.  Faith,  he  continues,  is 
supported  by  reason,  reason  b  perfected  by  faith.  The 
certainty  of  faith  b  superior  to  opinion,  but  not  to 
knowledge ;  still  scire  quod  ipsum  sit  must  precede  faith ; 
afler  faith  comes  inteUigere  quid  ipsum  sit.  Purity  of 
heart  and  prayer  lead  upon  the  steps  of  cogitatio,  medi- 
tatio,  and  contemplation  gradually  to  this  higher  intui- 
tion, which  affords  a  real  foretaste  of  heaven  itself  (com- 
pare Ebrard,  Udbuch,  d,  Kirch,  u,  Dogmm-Gesch,  ii,  220). 
In  hb  />e  sacrameniis  Jukiy  treating  of  redemption,  he 
regards  man  as  the  end  of  creation,  and  God  as  the  end 
of  roan.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  attributes  of  God,  he 
considers,  like  Abelard,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  as 
primary,  but  contradicts  Abelard  in  his  view  that  what 
God  does  b  the  limit  of  hb  omnipotence.  With  An- 
selm, he  seeks  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
analogy  with  the  human  spirit.  Spirit,  wisdom,  and 
love,  says  he,  correspond  to  the  three  divine  persons : 
but,  while  human  wisdom  and  affection  are  liable  to 
changes,  the  divine  are  not  On  the  doctrine  of  the  will, 
he  modified  Augustine  slightly.    He  dbtingubhes,  in 


order  to  harmonize  the  freedom  of  man  with  the  oat- 
nipotence  of  God,  between  willing  per  «e,  and  the  fixing 
of  the  wiU  upon  something  definite;  making  the  former 
free,  and  the  latter  bound  by  the  moral  government  (^ 
God.     God  is  consequently  not  auctor  ruendi^  but  only 
ordinator  ituxdmdi,    Hugo  was  also  the  first  to  advance 
distinctly  the  idea  of  gratia  superaddita,    Grace  b  both 
creatrix  and  salvatrix ;  of  these,  the  creatrix  involved 
the  power  to  be  free  from  sin,  but  positively  to  do  good 
required  gratia  apposita.    After  the  faXLy  gratia  oprrans 
had' to  be  added  to  gratia  co^operans.     The  essence  of 
original  sin  he  holds  to  consist  in  ignorance  and  concu- 
piscence.    To  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  Hugo  was 
the  first  of  the  scholastics  to  give  definiteiiess.     Unsat- 
isfied with  Augustine's  definition  of  them  as  sacrte  rci 
signum,  he  sa^'S,  in  hb  Summay  that  the  sacrament  is  ris- 
ibilis  forma  inrisibilis  gratia ^  in  eo  coUata.     In  his  7>e 
sacrameniis  Jidei  he  defines  it  still  more  dbtinctly  as  *^  a 
corporeal,  actually  perceptible  clement,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  divine  institution,  exhibits,  and  really  contains, 
sv-mbolically,  invisible  grace."     He  also  dbtinguish^ 
three  classes  of  sacraments :  the  first,  those  on  which 
salvation  especially  depends  (Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper) ;  the  second,  those  which  are  not  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  yet  useful  for  sanctification — the  number 
of  these  b  indefinite ;  and,  thirdly,  that  which  serves  to 
qualify  for  the  administration  of  the  other  sacrarocnts — 
priestly  ordination.     To  the  first  class.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  gave  not  only  especial  prominence, 
but  he  laid  particular  stress  on  their  careful  obser\'ance. 
Of  course  he  believed  in  transubstantiation,  calling  the 
mode  of  the  change  transition  but  he  conadered  it  a 
means  of  communion  with  Christ.    The  best  edition  of 
hb  collected  works  is  the  first — Opera  Omnia,  stud.  Bodii 
Ascensii  et  J.  Par\'i  (Paris,  1626, 8  vols.  foL).    The  later 
editions  are  Venice,  1588;  Cologne,  1617;  Kouen,  164S: 
all  in  8  vols.    See  Neandcr,  Cli.  History ,  iv,  401  sq. ;  Dn- 
pin,  Eccles.  Writers^  12th  century ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de 
Script,  Eccles.  t.  ii,  p.  1188 ;  Schmid,3/;y«ftd>fnv«  A  J/iV- 
telalters  (Jena,  1824) ;  Licbner,  Monograpkie  Hber  llvgo 
(Leips.  1832).     A  number  of  the  writings  attributed  to 
Hugo  are  probably  not  his,  and  others  of  his  real  writ- 
ings remain  unedited.     The  task  of  selecting  what  are 
and  what  are  not  hb  genuine  worics  has  been  under- 
taken by  M.  Haurdau,  of  Paris,  who  will  doubtleaa  do  it 
full  justice.    See  Hoefcr,  Kouv,  Biog,  Generals,  xxv,  436 
sq. ;  Herzog,  Heal-Encgklop.  W,  308  sq. ;  Maurice,  Medh- 
ceral  PhUos,  p.  144  sq. ;  Tiedemann,  GeisL  der  sprcvlat. 
Philos.  iv,  289  sq. ;  Tennemann,  Gesch.  d,  Philot,  viii,  20C 
sq. ;  Schrockh,  A'lrcAen^srA.  xxiv,  p.  392  sq. ;  xxix,  274 
sq.;  Hagenbachj//w^  o/'i)oc/rt»e*  (see  Index)  ;  Xcau- 
der,  Ilist.  of  Christian  Logmas,  ii,  4G7  sq.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Hngo  Aicelin  de  Billom,  or  Hugo  Skqutx,  was 
bom  at  Billom,  in  Auvergne,  about  1280,  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sir^ne,  and  ailer- 
wards  entered  the  monastery  at  Clermont.  He  preach- 
ed at  various  places  with  great  success,  and  was  award- 
ed, on  account  of  hb  superior  scholarship,  the  doctorship 
of  divinity  by  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  af- 
terwards professor  of  theology.  In  1285  Hugo  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  appointed  by  pope  Honorins  lY  master 
of  hb  palace.  Nicolas  IV  made  him  carduiol.  May  15, 
1288.  He  died  at  Rome  Dec.  29, 1297.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  works  on  the  beatific  vision,  an  apolo^tic- 
al  work  against  the  corrupters  of  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Thomas,  On  Jeremiah,  a  volume  of  SennonSy  etc  8cc 
Echard,  Scripfores  ordinis  Prtedicatorum,  i,  450  sq.; 
Ennjchp,  Theolog.  xxxi,  1091  sq.;  Hoefer,  .Vowr.  JSio^, 
Genh'cile,  xxv,  450. 

Hugo,  EthMen,  a  Tuscan  theologian  of  the  12th 
century',  contemporaiy  of  pope  Alexander  HI,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  the  principal  of  hb  works,  lived  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  emperor  Comnena&  On  the  occasion  of  his  con- 
ference with  the  Greek  theologians  he  wrote  his  treatise 
De  Haresibus  quas  Grad  m  Latinos  devolvttnf. 
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known  under  the  title  of  De  ImmoriaH  DtOy  libri  iii.  It 
ifl  pabKsbed  in  the  Lyons  edition  of  the  Library  of  the 
Father*,  voL  xxii,  coL  1198.  The  same  collection  con- 
tains abo  a  treatise  of  Hugo  on  the  State  of  the  Soul 
ieparatedfrom,  the  j^od^.— Dopin,  BihL  des  Auteurs  eo 
dii.  du  douzieme  siide;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen.  xxv, 
448. 
Hugo  Qrotins.    See  Grotius. 

HugOf  Hermaii,  a  distinguished  Jesuit,  bora  at 
Bniasels  in  1588,  wrote  several  historical  and  theological 
irorka.  He  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his  Pia  desideria 
emblemaiUms  iUustrata  (1624, 8vo;  1629, 12mo;  transhi- 
ted  into  English  aa  Dicine  Addresses,  by  Edmund  Ark- 
water.  3d  edit,  corrected,  Lond.  1702,  8vo).  He  died  of 
the  league  at  Rheinberg  SepU  10, 1629.  See  Darling, 
r^^iW:ii,1572;  Xouv. Diet, Hist.  p,QS6, 

Hngociano,  Frasc^ois,  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  according  to  some  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  according  to  others  was  bora  at  Pisa  in  the 
fint  half  of  the  14th  century.  By  an  acquaintance 
which  he  formed  with  pope  Boniface  IX  he  was  able  to 
procure  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux  in  1389,  and  some 
tine  after  he  waa  also  made  Boniface's  legate  to  Gas- 
cogne,  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Ar- 
ai^on.  In  1405  be  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Innocent 
Tn,  and  was  employed  by  the  papal  chair  in  several 
tbeok^cal  controverues.  He  was  especially  prominent 
at  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  He  died  at  Florence 
Aug.  14, 1412.  See  Encydop,  TUoL  xxxi,  1082  sq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Hngonet,  Piiilibert,  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  who  flourished  in  the  15th  century, 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Dijon,  Turin,  and 
Padua,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  bishopric  of  Ma- 
con. He  was  made  cardinal  in  1473  by  pope  Sixtus  lY, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1484.  See  Enofchp,  ThioL  xxxi, 
1083;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  xxv,  426. 

Hngnceio  of  Pisa.    See  Glossatores. 

Huguenots,  originally  a  nickname  applied  to  the 
partisans  of  the  Reformation  in  France.    The  origin  of 
this  word  is  rather  obscure.    Some  derive  it  from  UU' 
gium,  a  word  applied  in  Touraine  to  persons  who  walk 
at  night  in  the  street — the  early  French  Protestants, 
like  the  early  Christians,  having  chosen  that  time  for 
their  religious  aasemblics.    Others  derive  it  from  a 
finlty  pronunciation  of  the  German  Eidgenossen,  signi- 
fnogam/edercUeSf  on  account  of  the  connection  between 
the  French  Protestants  and  the  Swiss  confederates,  who 
naintained  themselves  against  the  tyrannical  attempts 
of  Charies  III,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  were  called  Eignots, 
Others  derive  it  from  the  part  which  the  French  Prot- 
tttants  took  in  sustaining  Henry  lY,  the  descendant  of 
Hugues  Capet,  to  the  throne  of  France  against  ihe 
Gaises.    Another  derivation  is  fnmi  the  subterraneous 
Tanlts  in  which  they  held  their  assemblies,  outside  the 
waDa  of  Tours,  near  a  gate  called  Fourgon,  an  alteration 
fKm/eu  Hur^on.     This  last  derivation  is  strengthened 
I7  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  called  **  Huguenots 
of  Tours.*^    Still  others  derive  it  from  the  name  of  a 
ray  small  coin  of  the  time  of  Hugues,  to  denote  the 
rile  condition  of  the  Protestants.     Thus  the  distin- 
Koished  German  philologist,  Prof.  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  in 
his  Etymologische  Untersuckungen  anf  dem  Gebieie  der 
Bomadschen  Sprachen,  gives  no  less  than  fifteen  sup- 
posed derivations,  but  inclines  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  the  word  Huguenot  was  originally  applied  as  a 
nickname  to  the  early  French  Protestants,  and  that  it 
was  derived  from  Hughues,  the  name  of  some  heretic  or 
oooipiiator,  and  was  formed  from  it  by  the  addition  of 
the  French  diminutive  ending  o/,  like  Jacot,  Margot, 
Jeannot,etc 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  Reformation  in 
(^ennany,  adherents  of  the  cause  of  the  Reformers 
^xang  up  in  France,  then  under  the  government  of 
Fcaods  £    Under  the  powerful  support  which  these 


French  Reformers  found  in  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  the  king,  as  eariy  as  1523  Melchior  Wolmar,  a  Swiss, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  south  of  France,  and  Lu- 
theran societies,  at  this  time  calling  themselves  Gospel- 
lers (q.  v.),  were  organized  by  Gerhard  Roussel  and  Ja- 
cob Lefevre.    See  Faber.    The  circulation  of  Lefd%Te*s 
New  Testament  by  the  thousand  throughout  France  by 
peddlers  from  Switzerland,  where  copies  were  printed 
by  Farel  (q.  v.),  still  further  increased  the  number  of 
the  Reformers,  and  finally  led  to  the  promulgation  of  an 
ordinance  by  the  Sorbonne,  obtained  from  the  king,  for 
the  suppression  of  printing  (Feb.  26, 1535).    In  1538,  Cal- 
vin (q.  v.),  who  had  been  invited  to  Paris  by  the  rector 
of  the  University,  began  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in 
that  and  other  cities,  and  by  his  efforts  greatly  further- 
ed the  success  of  the  French  Protestants,  who  now  began 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Huguenots.     Indeed,  so 
numerous  had  they  become,  that  to  exterminate,  if  pos- 
sible, by  force,  their  doctrine  before  it  should  spread  fur- 
ther, the  Church  resorted,  by  consent  of  the  king,  in 
1545,  to  a  massacre  in  the  Vandois  of  Provence,  which 
was  accompanied  by  horrors  impossible  to  describe. 
The  new-view  religion,  however,  made  rapid  progress 
in  spite  of  all  persecutions,  and  men  of  rank,  of  learaing, 
and  of  arms  ranged  themselves  in  its  defence.    "The 
heads  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Antoine,  duke  of  Ven- 
ddme,  and  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  declared  themselves 
in  its  favor.    The  former  became  the  husband  of  the 
celebrated  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter 
of  the  Protestant  Margaret  of  Valois,  and  the  latter  be- 
came the  recognised  leader  of  the  Huguenots.    The 
head  of  the  Coligny  family  took  the  same  side.    The 
Montmorencies  were  dinded ;  the  Constable  halting  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  waiting  to  see  which  should 
prove  the  stronger,  while  others  of  the  family  openly 
sided  with  the  Reformed.     Indeed,  it  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  France  were  on  the  point  of  turning  Protest- 
ant."   The  Huguenots  had  become  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  S3mod  as  early  as  1559,  and  in  1561  cardinal  De 
Sainte-Croix,  becoming  alarmed,  wrote  the  pope, '"The 
kingdom  is  already  half  Huguenot,"  while  the  S^'enctian 
ambassador  Micheli  reported  to  his  goveramcnt  that  no 
province  in  France  was  fVee  from  Protestants.     The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  influence  at  court,  liow  de- 
cided to  drive  Henry  II  to  a  more  determined  opposi- 
tion against  the  Huguenots  by  assuring  him  that  his  life 
was  threatened.     Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  France,  declared  to  him  that,  "  if  the  secuUr 
arm  failed  in  its  duty,  all  the  malcontents  would  throw 
themselves  into  this  detestable  sect.    They  would  first 
destroy  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  royal  power 
would  come  nexL"     The  immediate  consequence  was  a 
royal  edict,  in  1559,  declaring  the  crime  of  heresy  pm»- 
ishable  by  death,  and  forbidding  the  judges  to  remit  or 
mitigate  the  penalty.    The  fires  of  persecution,  which 
had  for  a  time  be^  smouldering,  again  burst  forth. 
The  provincial  Parliaments,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Guises,  established  Chambres  ardentes  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Protestants;  and  executions,  confiscations,  and 
banishments  became  the  order  of  the  day  throughout 
France.    The  death  of  Henry  11,  and  the  accession  of 
Francis  II,  did  not  modify  in  the  least  the  existing  state 
of  affairs.    More  violent  measures,  even,  were  taken, 
none  of  which  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  great  eye- 
sore of  the  adherents  of  the  prevalent  Church,  whose 
office  had  now  become  that  of  the  executioner  and  hang- 
man.   The  Protestants  could  endure  these  persecutions 
no  longer,  and  resolved  on  open  revolt.    Protected  by 
Antoine  de  Bonrbon,'king  of  Navarre,  by  the  Condes,  the 
Colign3r8,  and  also  by  such  Romanists  as  were  political- 
ly opposed  to  the  Guises,  the  Huguenots  formed  a  strong 
opposition.    Having  chosen  Louis  de  Cond^  for  their 
leader,  they  decided,  Feb.  1, 1560,  at  Nantes,  to  address 
a  petition  to  the  king,  and,  in  case  it  were  rejected,  to 
put  down  the  Guises  by  force  of  arms,  capture  the  king, 
and  make  the  prince  of  Conde  goveroor  of  the  kingdom. 
The  carT}'ing  out  of  this  plan  was  intrusted  to  Georges 
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de  Barri  de  la  Kentudie,  a  nobleman  from  Pcrigord. 
The  conspiracy,  however,  wa«  discovered  through  the 
treachery  of  count  Louis  de  Sancerre,  and  the  court  was 
removed  to  Amboise.  Some  of  the  Huguenots  followed 
it  in  arms,  whence  the  whole  affair  became  known  as 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  They  were  defeated,  how- 
ever, by  the  forces  of  the  Guises,  and  1200  of  them, 
taken  as  prisoners,  were  executed.  The  Guises  now 
aimed  at  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  France ; 
but,  at  the  instigation  of  the  noble  chancellor  THopital 
[see  H5pital],  the  king  gave  to  Parliament,  by  the 
edict  of  Romorantin,  in  May,  15C0,  the  right  of  deciding 
in  matters  of  faith,  leaving,  however,  to  the  bishops  the 
privilege  of  discovering  and  pointing  out  heretics. 

During  the  minority  of  Charles  IX,  who  ascended  the 
throne  Dec.  6, 1660,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  the  strife 
between  the  parties  which  divided  the  court  became 
more  violent,  as  the  chancellor  de  THopital,  on  the  as- 
sembling of  Parliament  in  Dec.  1560,  had  exhorted  men 
of  all  parties  "  to  rally  round  the  young  king ;  and,  while 
condemning  the  odious  punishments  which  had  recent- 
ly been  inflicted  on  persons  of  the  Reformed  faith,  an- 
nounced the  intended  holding  of  a  national  council,  and 
expressed  the  desire  that  henceforward  France  should 
recognise  neither  Huguenots  nor  papists,  but  only 
Frenchmen.**  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  regent,  who  re- 
garded it  to  her  interest  to  balance  the  power  of  the  two 
parties  so  as  to  govern  both  more  easily,  seconded  the 
views  of  the  chancellor.  The  two  princes  of  Conde, 
who  had  been  prisoners  at  Lyons  after  the  affair  of  Am- 
boise, were  liberated.  Antoine  de  Navarre  was  made 
constable  of  France,  and  a  new  edict  was  published  in 
July,  1561,  which  granted  full  forgiveness  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, who,  it  was  stated,  were  no  longer  to  be  designated 
by  such  nicknames.  Finally,  a  conference  was  appoint- 
ed (Sept.  3)  for  both  parties  to  meet  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciliation. This  conference  is  famous  in  history  as  the 
Conference  of  Poissy  (q.  v.).  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine 
led  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  but  was  signally 
defeated,  especially  by  the  arguments  of  Theodore  Beza. 
The  Huguenots,  emboldened  by  their  success,  now 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  ConfeEsion,4md,  thus  united,Tosc 
more  strongly  against  Romanism,  counting  among  their 
friends  Catharine  herself,  who  had  been  forced  t<»  their 
side  by  the  machinations  of  the  Guises.  January  17, 
1562,  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  guaranteeing  to  the  l^ot- 
estants  liberty  of  worship.  The  Guises  and  their  parti- 
sans now  became  exasperated.  On  Christmas  day,  15C2, 
about  3000  Protestants  of  Vassj',  in  Champagne,  met  fqr 
divine  worship,  and  to  celebrate  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  practices  of  their  Church.  Vassy  was  one  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Guises, -and  the  bishop  of  Chalons 
complaining  to  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  an  ardent  Roman 
Catholic,  she  threatened  the  Huguenots,  if  they  persist- 
ed in  their  proceedings,  with  the  vengeance  of  her  son, 
the  duke  of  Guise.  Undismayed  by  this  threat,  the 
Protestants  of  Vassy  continued  ^o  meet  publicly,  and 
listeji  to  their  preachers,  believing  themselves  to  be  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  law,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  royal  edict.  On  March  1, 1568,  while  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Vassy,  to  the  number  of  about  1200,  were  again 
assembled  for  divine  worship  in  a  bam— as  they  had 
shortly  before  been  deprived  of  their  churches  by  Cath- 
arine, who  made  this  concession  to  Antoine  de  Navarre, 
in  order  to  secure  her  support,  still  leaving  them,  how- 
ever, free  to  assemble  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  country, 
on  the  estates  of  noblemen — thev  were  attacked  bv  a 
band  of  armed  men,  led  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  mas- 
sacred. For  an  hour  they  fired,  hacked,  and  stabbed 
amongst  them,  the  duke  coolly  watching  the  carnage. 
Sixty  persons  of  both  sexes  were  left  dead  on  the  spot, 
more  than  two  hundred  were  severely  wounded,  and  the 
rest  contrived  to  escape.  After  the  massacre  the  duke 
sent  for  the  local  judge,  and  severely  reprimanded  him 
for  having  permitted  the  Huguenots  of  Vassy  to  meet. 
The  judge  intrenched  himself  behind  the  edict  of  the 
The  duke's  eye  flashed  with  rage,  and,  striking 


the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  his  hand,  he  said,  ^  The  sharp 
edge  of  this  will  soon  cut  your  edict  to  pieces"  (Smiles, 
IJvguenotB^  p.  48 ;  comp.  Davila,  JUistoire  des  Guerres  cf- 
viles  de  Francet  ii,  879).    This  massacre  was  the  match 
applied  to  the  charge  ready  to  explode.     It  was  the 
signal  to  Catholic  France  to  rise  in  mass  agmnst  the 
heretics,  and  to  Protestant  France  a  warning  for  their 
lives.    An  army  of  Roman  Cktholics  gathered,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  constable  of 
Montmorency,  and  marshal  St.  Andrd,  who  seized  the 
king  and  the  regent  under  pretence  of  providing  for 
their  safety,  proclaimed  the  Huguenots,  who  1^  at  the 
same  time  been  gathering  at  Orleans  under  Conde,  reb- 
els, and  sent  an  army  against  them.     Thus  began  the 
first  vrar  of  the  Huguenots,     September  11,  1562,  the 
royal  troops,  after  much  bloodshed,  took  Rouen,  and  De- 
cember 19  a  battle  was  fought  at  Drrux,  in  which,  aAer 
a  terrible  struggle,  the  Protestants  j-iclded.     One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Romanists,  marshal  St,  Andre,  fell  in  bat- 
tle; another,  the  constable  of  Montmorency,  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  and  the  leader  of  the  latter 
in  turn  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Guises.    An  exchange 
of  prisoners,  however,  was  immediately  effected.     The 
duke  of  Guise  now  marched  against  Orieana,  but  was 
assassinated  in  his  own  camp,  Feb.  18, 1568,  before  he 
had  been  able  to  attack  this  great  stronghold  of  the 
Protestants.   The  queen  mother,  realizing  the  loss  which 
the  Romanists,  to  whose  side  she  had  been  forced  by 
policy,  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
and  informed  of  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  English  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  concluded  the  peace  of  Amboise, 
I^farch  19,  by  which  the  Protestants  were  again  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  edict  of  1562,  with  several  addi- 
tions.   The  armies  now  united,  and  made  common  cause 
against  the  English.     As  soon,  however,  as  Catharine 
thought  hcrEelf  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, whom  she  both  feared  end  hated,  and  on  whose 
destruction  the  wcs  resolved,  she  again  restricted  the 
privileges  conceded  them  in  the  edict  of  Amboise,  form- 
ed a  close  alliance  with  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  and  made  attempts  to  secure  the  imprisonment, 
and  death  if  possible,  of  Condd  and  of  the  admiral  Co- 
ligny  (q.  v.).     The  Huguenots  now  became  alarmed, 
and  their  leaders  adopted  the  resolution.  Sept,  29, 1567, 
to  secure,  at  the  castle  of  Morccaux,  the  king's  perfcn, 
in  whose  name  Catharine  de  Medicis  was  acting.     The 
court,  having  received  information  of  this  decision,  fled 
to  Paris.    Cond^  immediately  followed,  and,  laying  siege 
to  the  city,  opened  the  second  var  of  the  huguenots^ 
After  a  siege  of  one  month,  Cond^  and  the  constable 
Montmorency  met  for  battle,  November  10, 1567,  at  St. 
Denis.     Here  2700  Huguenots  fought  against  no  less 
than  20,000  royal  troops.   But  so  well  did  the  Huguenots 
maintain  their  ground,  that  the  victory  was  undecided. 
The  superior  force  of  the  royal  troops  led  Conde  to  fall 
back  into  Lorraine,  where  he  was  re-enforced  by  10,000 
German  warriors,  under  prince  John  Casimir.     Conde 
with  these  forces  now  threatened  Paris  (Feb.  1568),  and 
Catharine,  in  her  fright,  at  once  offered  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  contracted  at  Longjumcau  March  27, 1568, 
re-establishing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amboise.  gen- 
erally known  as  the  petite  paix  (little  peace)  of  Long- 
jumeau.    Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  which  both  par- 
ties seem  to  have  signed  only  because  they  felt  nnder 
compulsion,  Catharine  continued  all  manner  of  per^cu- 
tions  against  the  Protestants.     *'The  pulpits,  encour- 
aged by  the  court,  resounded  with  the  horrid  maxim 
that  faith  need  not  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that  to 
massacre  them  was  just,  pious,  and  useful  for  salvation* 
(De  Thou,  Vie  de  Cotigny^  p.  850).     In  less  than  three 
months  more  than  8000  iSrotestants  were  either  assassi- 
nated or  executed.     L'Hopital,  the  friend  of  peace,  and 
the  upholder  cf  the  rights  of  all  citizens  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  Rome 
and  her  adherents,  was  dismissed  or  forced  to  resign, 
and  the  seizure  of  Cond^  and  Coligny  resolved  upon. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  Protestants,  some  of  the 
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royal  officers  were  unwilling  to  be  instraroents  in  the 
musacre  likely  to  ensue  upon  such  an  act,  and  C#nd^ 
and  Coligny  received  warning  to  dee  for  their  lives. 
Sochelle,  one  of  the  strongliolds  of  the  Protestants, 
which  bad  baffled  all  the  attacks  and  plans  of  Catha- 
rine, was  open  to  receive  them,  and  thither  they  conse- 
quently directed  their  steps  for  safety,  closely  pursued 
by  the  royal  blood-hunters.  Measures  had  also  been 
planned  for  entrapping  the  other  leading  Protestants, 
but  thev  ail  failed  in  the  execution.  *^  The  cardinal  of 
ChatiUon,  an  adherent  to  the  Protestant  cause,  who  was 
at  hu  see  (Beauvais),  escaped  into  Normandy,  took  the 
disguise  of  a  sailor,  and  crossed  over  to  Eo^and  in  a 
nnall  Teasel,  and  there  became  of  great  service  to  the 
Protestant  cause  by  his  negotiations.  The  queen  of 
Nararre,  warned  in  time  by  Coligny,  also  hastened  to 
Kochelle  with  her  son  and  daughter,  contributing  some 
money  and  four  thousand  soldiers.  The  chiefs-in-gen- 
cral  took  the  defensive,  and  immediately  raised  levies 
in  their  different  provinces.  The  guerrillas  maintained 
by  these  persons  kept  the  Catholic  army  in  fidl  employ- 
ment, and  preserved  Rochelle  from  a  general  attack  till 
proper  measures  had  been  taken  for  its  defence."  Cath- 
arine, outwitted  in  her  diabolical  attempts,  now  resolved 
to  cajole  the  Huguenots  into  submission,  and  to  this 
end  published  an  edict  declaring  the  willingness  of  the 
goremment  to  protect  the  Protestants  in  future,  as  well 
as  to  render  them  justice  for  the  past.  But  so  com- 
pletely was  tills  edict  at  variance  with  her  conduct  that 
it  pased  unnoticed.  Enraged  at  this,  she  now  promul- 
gated several  edicts  against  the  Protestants,  revoking 
erery  edict  that  bad  ever  been  published  in  their  favor, 
and  forbade,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  the  exercise  of 
any  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic  This  sud- 
den revocation  of  all  former  edicts  made  her  acts  a  pub- 
He  declaration  that  she  was  resolved  on  a  war  of  relig- 
ion, and  the  Huguenots,  fortified  in  their  strongholds, 
and  with  assistance  which  they  had  obtained  from  Grer- 
maay  and  England,  now  began  the  t/iird  religious  war. 
On  March  13, 1569,  the  two  contending  armies  met  in 
batde  at  Jamac,  near  La  Rochelle,  in  which  the  Catho- 
Ho,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  later  Henry  IH,  de- 
feated the  Protestants,  making  prince  Condd  a  prisoner, 
whom  they  afterwards,  on  recognition  in  the  camp,  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  The  Protestants  being  thus  left 
without  a  leader,  the  conunand  was  intrusted  to  Colig- 
ny. But  the  admiral,  ever  unselfish  in  his  motives,  find- 
ing that  the  army  had  become  greatly  dispirited  by 
their  recent  reverses,  urged  Jeanne  D'Albret,  queen  of 
NiTarre,  to  give  them  her  son  as  princely  leader.  She 
at  once  hastened  to  Cognac,  where  the  army  was  en- 
camped, and  presented  her  son,  prince  Henry  of  Beam, 
tfterwards  Henry  IV,  then  in  his  16th  year,  and  Henry, 
3<n  of  the  lately  fallen  Conde,  still  younger,  as  the  lead- 
en of  the  cause,  under  the  guidance  of  Coligny.  Hav- 
ing obtained  further  re-enforcements  from  Germany,  the 
HogueDota  now  laid  siege  to  Poitiers,  but  on  Oct.  8, 
l^were  again  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Moncontour. 
^  sustained  by  means  from  England,  Switzerland, 
^  Gennany,  the  Huguenots  were  enabled  to  take 
^flmes  in  1569,  to  free  prince  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the 
ddett  Henry  of  Cond<$  in  La  Rochelle,  to  beat  the  royal 
snny  at  Lu^on  and  Amay-le-Duc  in  1570,  to  besiege 
Paria,and,  finally,  to  dicUte  (Aug.  8, 1670)  the  terms  of 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  by  which  they  were 
to  hold  La  Bo^elle,  La  Charity,  Montauban,  and  Cog- 
nac fi»r  two  years,  and  were  guaranteed  liberty  of  wor- 
%  outside  of  Paris,  equality  before  the  Uiw,  admisnon 
to  the  universities,  and  a  general  amnesty.  "  Under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  France  enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet 
^  about  two  years,  but  it  was  only  the  quiet  that  pre- 
««ded  the  outbreak  of  another  storm." 

Having  failed  to  crush  the  Protestants  in  the  open 
^Catharine,  now  sought  to  accomplish  her  object  by 
'wichery  and  by  a  general  massacre.  In  her  artful 
*»y  Ae  contrived  a  marriage  between  her  own  daugh- 
ter Margaret  of  Vatois,  sister  of  the  king,  and  Henry  of 


Beam,  king  of  Navarre,  the  proclaimed  leader  of  the 
Huguenots.     Jeanne  d*Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  of 
Beam,  and  even  the  admiral  Coligny,  heartily  concur- 
red in  the  projected  union,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
an  important  step  towards  a  close  of  the  old  feud ;  but 
maify  of  the  Protestant  leaders  mistrusted  Catharine's 
intentions,  especially  afVer  her  late  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Coligny,  and  they  felt  inclined  to  withdraw.    None 
the  less,  as  the  preparations  for  the  royal  nuptials  were 
in  progress,  the  Reformers  took  courage,  and  resorted  in 
large  numbers  to  Paris  to  celebrate  the  great,  and  to 
them  so  promising,  event    Catharine  now  felt  that  her 
favorable  moment  had  come.     On  the  day  after  the 
marriage,  which  had  been  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
and  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  feasts  and  gayeties, 
in  which  the  principal  members  of  the  nobility,  Protes- 
tant as  well  as  Romanist,  were  participating,  and  while 
the  fears  of  the  Huguenots  were  completely  disarmed,  a 
private  council  was  held  by  Catharine  and  the  king,  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  on  a  given  night  all  the  Prot^ 
estants  should  be  murdered,  with  the  exception  of  Hen- 
ry of  Beam  and  the  young  prince  of  Cond^    For  the 
head  of  Coligny  the  king  offered  a  special  price  of  50,000 
crowns;  but  the  attempt  made  upon  his  life  failed  to 
prove  fatal  to  Colign3%  and  the  hypocritical  Charies 
even  professed  sorrow  for  the  injury  he  sustained.    See 
Coligny.    The  night  of  August  24, 1572,  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  massacre.    About  twilight  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  as  the  great  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main was  ringing  for  early  prayers,  to  open  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  Charles,  his  mother,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  9ftt  in  a  chamber  of  the  palace  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  massacre.    A  pistol-^ot  fired 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  called  out  800  of 
the  royal  guard,  who,  wearing,  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  darkness,  a  white  sash  on  the  left  arm  and  a 
white  cross  in  their  hats,  rushed  out  into  the  streets^ 
shouting  "  For  God  and  the  king  }P  and  commenced  the 
most  perfidious  butchery  recorded  in  histor}%     The 
houses  of  the  Huguenots  were  broken  in,  and  all  who 
coidd  be  found  murdered,  the  king  himself  firing  from 
his  windows  on  those  who  passed  in  the  street.    Some 
5000  Huguenots,  among  them  their  great  and  noble 
leader,  the  admiral  Coligny  (q.  v.),  were  thus  killed  in 
Paris ;  while  many  Roman  Catholics  met  with  the  same 
f^te  at  the  hands  of  personal  enemies,  under  the  plea  of 
their  being  inclined  to  Protestantism.    The  next  day 
orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  capitaL    A  few  only  had  the 
manliness  to  resist  this  order,  and  in  the  space  of  sixty 
days  some  70,000  persons  were  miudered  in  the  prov- 
inces.    See  Bartholomew's  Day.     Those  who  es- 
caped took  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  at  La  Rochelle. 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  compelled  to  sign  a  recantation. 
The  prince  of  Condd  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Charles  IX  declared  in  Parliament  that  Protestantism 
was  extinct  in  France.  •  "  Catharine  de  Medicis  wrote 
in  triumph  to  Alva  fthe  ignominious  commmander  of 
PhUip's  troops  in  the  NetherUnds),  to  PhiUp  II  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  pope,  of  the  results  of  the  three  days' 
dreadful  work  at  Paris.    When  Philip  heard  of  the 
massacre,  he  is  said  to  have  laughed  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  his  life.    Rome  was  thrown  into  a  delirium 
of  joy  at  the  news.    The  cannon  were  fired  at  StAn- 
gelo ;  Gregory  XUI  and  his  cardinals  went  in  procession 
from  sanctuary  to  sanctuary  to  give  God  thanks  for  the 
massacre.    The  subject  was  ordered  to  be  painted,  and 
a  medal  was  struck  to  celebrate  the  atrocious  event, 
with  the  pope's  head  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  other  an 
angel,  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
pursuing  and  slaying  a  band  of  flying  heretics.    The 
legend  it  bears,  *  UgonoUorum  Stragts,  1572,'  briefly  epit- 
omizes the  terrible  story."     The  festival  of  St  Barthol- 
omew was  also  ordered  to  be  yearly  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event     Not  satisfied  with  these 
demonstrations  at  Rome,  Gregory  sent  cardinal  Oreini 
on  a  special  mission  to  Paris  to  congratulate  the  king. 
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His  passage  was  through  Lyons,  where  1800  persons 
had  been  killed,  the  bodies  of  many  of  whom  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Rh(Mie  to  horrify  the  dwellers  near  that 
river  below  the  city  (Smiles,  Huguenots^  p.  60). 

Although  deprived  so  suddenly  of  their  leaders,  and 
greatly  weakened  by  the  slaughter  of  great  numbers  of 
their  best  and  bravest  men,  the  Protestanto  gathered 
together  in  their  strong  places,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  by  force  against  force.  **  In  the  Cevennes, 
Dauphiny,  and  other  quarters,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  mountains  for  refuge.  In  the  plains  of  the  south 
fifty  towns  closed  their  gates  against  the  royal  troops. 
Wlierever  resistance  was  possible  it  showed  itselC" 
Thus  opened  the  fourth  war  of  the  ffuffumoU,  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  at  the  head  of  the  Romanists,  marched 
against  the  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots.  He 
attacked  La  Rochelle,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  siege,  after  losing  nearly  his  whole  army. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  becoming  king  of  Poland,  peace  was 
concluded  June  24, 1573,  and  the  Protestants  received 
as  security  the  towns  of  Montauban,  Nlmes,  and  La  Bo- 
chelle,  besides  enjoying  freedom  of  conscience,  though 
not  of  worship,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Charles  IX 
falling  ill,  the  so-called  Congpiraiion  des  politique  was 
formed  by  the  Huguenots,  with  a  section  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility,  to  depose  the  .queen  and  the  Guises, 
and  to  place  on  the  throne  the  chief  of  the  Romanists, 
the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  youngest  son  of  Catharine  and 
of  Francis  II,  who,  from  political  motives,  made  comm(m 
cause  with  the  Huguenots.  The  leaders  made  arrange- 
ments with  Htory  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Cond^, 
Protestant  princes,  for  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  and 
only  a  premature  rising  of  the  Protestants  defeated  the 
plan.  Some  of  the  conspirators  were  executed,  D'Aloi- 
^on  and  Henry  of  Navarre  were  arrested,  and  Condd 
fled  to  Gennany,  where  he  returned  to  Protestantism, 
saying  that  his  abjuration  had  been  obtained  from  him 
by  violence. 

T\i<ijifih  ttar  of  the  ^uguenoU  began  under  Henry 
in,  the  former  duke  of  Alen^on,  who  became  king  of 
France  in  1574.  In  this  war  the  Roman  Catholics  lost 
several  strong  towns,  and  were  repeatedly  defeated  by 
the  Huguenots.  The  prince  of  Conde  returned  to  France 
with  a  German  army  under  the  orders  of  John  Casimir, 
and  in  March,  1576,  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on, 
who  was  at  enmity  with  the  king.  In  the  south,  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  making  n4)id  progress.  The  court  be- 
came alarmed,  and  finally  concluded  the  peace  of  Beau- 
lieu,  May  8,  1576,  granting  the  Huguenots  again  a 
number  of  places  of  security,  and  freeing  them  from  all 
restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  also  the 
promise  to  indemnify  Uie  German  allies  of  the  Hugue- 
nots for  the  war  expenses.  The  Guises,  thus  frustrated 
in  their  political  designs,  instigated  the  inhabitants  of 
Peronne,  under  the  leadership  of  Humi^res,  to  organize 
an  association  called  the  Jloly  League  (q.  v.),  in  1576, 
for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  Romanism.  The 
league  rapidly  increased,  was  supported  by  the  king,  by 
Spain,  and  the  pope,  and  finally  led  to  the  sixth  war  of 
the  Huguenots,  The  states,  however,  refuung  to  give 
the  king  money  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics being  divided  among  themselves,  the  peacQ  of  Ber- 
gerac  was  signed  in  September,  1577.  The  conditions 
were  the  same  as  on  the  former  occasions;  but  Catha- 
rine, in  her  anxiety  to  diminish  the  growing  power  of 
the  Guises,  entered  into  a  private  treaty  with  Henry  of 
Navarre  (at  Nerac),  and  thus  the  Protestants  were  put 
in  possession  of  a  few  more  towns. 

The  seventh  war  of  the  Huguenots,  called  at  court  the 
Guerre  des  amoureux,  was  occasioned  by  the  Guises, 
who  instigated  the  king  to  demand  back  the  tdwns 
given  to  the  Protestants  as  securities,  and  to  violate  the 
treaty  in  various  ways.  Conde  answered  by  taking 
Laf^re  in  November,  1579,  and  Henry  by  taking  Cahors 
in  April,  1580.  The  duke  of  Anjou  intending  to  em- 
ploy the  royal  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Hugue- 
^laving  met  with  several  disastrous  encounters. with 


the  Romanists,  peace  was  condnded  again  at  Flex,  Sept 
12,  §580,  and  the  Huguenots  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  strongholds  six  years  longer.  A  comparatively 
long  interval  of  peace  fw  France  now  followed. 

But  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  (formerly  of  Alen^on) 
died  in  1584,  leaving  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  the  ''Holy  League"^ 
sprang  again  into  existence  under  the  influence  of  the 
aidherenta  of  the  Guises,  the  strict  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament,  the  fanatical  deigy,  and  the  ul- 
tra conservative  party.    The  states,  esp^ally  the  nx- 
teen  districts  of  Paris  (whence  the  association  also  Uxk. 
the  name  gf  Ligue  des  8eize\  took  an  active  part  in  it 
Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  finally  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  signed  at  the  castle  of  Joinville  January  3, 1585, 
creating  a  strong  oppodtion  to  the  succession  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  to  the  throne,  and  aimed  even  against  Hen- 
ry III,  who  seemed  inclined  to  favor  his  brotho^in-law. 
At  the  same  time  the  Guises  sought,  though  not  alto- 
gether successfully,  the  approbation  of  pope  Gregory 
XUI  to  the  declaration  of  cardinal  of  Bouibon  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  under  the  pretense  that,  as  a  faithful 
Catholic,  he  would  aid  his  Church  in  extirpating  here- 
sy.   The  real  object  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  however,  in 
proposing  so  old  an  incumbent  for  the  throne,  was  to  ob- 
tain for  himself  the  crown  of  France,  which  seemed  by 
no  means  a  chimerical  attempt,  as  he  had  received 
strong  assurances  of  support  from  Spain.     With  the  as- 
sistance of  soldiers  and  funds  sent  him  by  his  Spanish 
ally,  the  duke  succeeded  in  taking  several  towns,  not 
only  from  the  Huguenots,  but  also  from  the  king.  Henry 
HI,  hesitating  to  send  an  army  against  the  duke  of 
Guise  promptly,  was  finally  obliged  to  sign  the  edict  of 
Nemours,  July  7, 1585,  by  which  all  modes  of  wore^p 
except  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  forbid- 
den throughout  France.    All  Huguenot  ministers  were 
given  one  month,  and  the  Huguenots  six  months,  to 
leave  the  country,  and  all  their  privileges  were  decUued 
forfeited.    Though  put  under  the  ban  as  heretics  by 
pope  Sixtus  y,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of 
Condd  prepared  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  royal  edict 
by  force  of  arms.    With  the  aid  of  money  from  England, 
and  an  army  of  30,000  men  sent  from  (Germany,  they 
took  the  field  in  1587,  and  began  the  eighth  war  of  the 
Huguenots,  called  also,  from  the  names  of  the  leaders, 
the  war  of  the  three  Henrys,    The  Huguenots  gained 
the  battle  of  Coutras,  Oct.  8, 1587,  but  were  subseqctcnt- 
ly  defeated,  and  their  Grerman  allies  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  country.    The  duke  of  Guise  was  left  master 
of  the  field.    He  was  not  slow  to  grasp  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  obliged  the  king  to  sign  the  edict  of  reunion 
of  Rouen,  July  19, 1588,  for  the  forcible  submission  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of  Kairanr 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne.    The  king,  to  whom 
it  now  became  evident  that  the  duke  of  Guise's  aim  was 
to  secure  the  throne  for  liiroself,  feigned  acquiescence  in 
the  demand,  called  a  Parliament  at  ^lob  in  order  to 
gain  time,  and  there  caused  both  of  the  Guises  to  be 
murdered  (Dec  23, 1588).    Both  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man (^holies  were  indignant  at  this  act  of  treachery; 
the  Parliament  denounced  the  king  as  an  assassin,  and 
Charies  of  Guise,  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  bad  e8<^>ed 
the  massacre,  made  himself  master  of  several  provinces, 
marched  on  Paris,  and  took  the  title  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom.    Catharine  having  died  in  1589, 
Henry  III  made  a  treaty  with  Henry  ^  Navarre,  bnt 
was  himself  assassinated  in  the  camp  of  St  Cloud  by 
the  monk  Jacques  Clement,  August  1, 1588.     Heniy  of 
Navarre,  a  Protestant  in  belief,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne  under  the  fitle  of  Henry  lY.    His  first  step  was 
to  conquer  for  himself  the  possessions  which  had  been 
wrested  from  his  kingdom  by  the  league  and  the  Span- 
iards.   But  finding  that  he  could  obUin  security  of  fife 
and  permanent  possession  of  his  dominion  only  by  be> 
coming  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  abjured  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  in  the  church  of  St  Denis,  July  25, 1598.     The 
duke  of  Mayenne,  suppcntcd  by  Spain,  still  continued 
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the  war  agiinat  the  king,  but  the  latter  hm%^g  obtain- 
ed absolution  from  the  pope  in  1595,  notwitluttauding 
the  eflbrts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  sold  their  influence 
to  Spain,  many  forsook  the  league  to  join  the  royal 
standard,  and  the  duke  of  Mayeime  was  finally  obliged 
to  make  peace  with  the  king.  On  April  15, 1598,  Hen- 
ly  lY  gianted  to  the  Protestants,  for  whom  he  ever 
dberished  great  affection,  the  celebrated  £dict  ofNanta 
(q.  v.),  consisting  of  ninety-one  articles,  by  which  the 
Huguenots  were  allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  way 
thioaghont  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
towns;  their  ministers  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
state ;  inability  to  hold  offices  was  removed ;  their  poor 
and  aick  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospitals ;  and,  final- 
fyj  the  towns  given  them  as  security  were  to  remain  in 
Uieir  hands  eight  years  longer.  Pope  Clement  YIIl 
became  enraged  at  the  concessions,  and  wrote  Henry 
that  ''a  decree  which  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
was  the  most  accursed  that  had  ever  been  made."  His 
infloence  was  also  used  to  induce  Parliament  to  refuse 
its  approval  to  the  edict,  but  it  was  finally  registered 
in  spite  of  Romish  craftiness,  Feb.  25, 1599. 

Aifter  repeated  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  who 
had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits, 
he  was  eventually  assassinated  by  Ravaillac  May  14, 
1610.  Henry's  second  wife,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  her  son 
Ixniis  XUI,  still  a  minor,  now  assumed  the  government 
The  edicts  of  toleration  were  by  them  also  ratified; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  public  declaration  on  their 
part,  they  were  practicaUy  disregarded  and  violated. 
Whtn  prince  Henry  H  of  Ck>nd^  rose  against  the  king 
in  Nov.  1615,  the  Protestants  sided  with  him.  By  the 
treaty  of  Loudon,  May  4, 1616,  their  privileges  were  con- 
firmed ;  but,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  a  new  e&ict 
of  1620  restored  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  official  relig- 
ion of  Beam,  and  decided  that  the  Huguenots  should  be 
depdred  of  their  churches.  The  latter  resisted,  headed 
bj  the  princes  of  Bohan  and  Soubise,  and  the  M^ar  com- 
menced anew  (in  1621),  but  this  time  proved  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Protestants;  yet  at  the  peace  of  MontpeUier, 
Oct.  21, 1622,  the  edict  of  Nantes  wa»  confirmed,  and  the 
Protestants .  only  lost  the  right  of  holding  assemblies, 
in  1622,  Louis  XIU  called  Richelieu,  whom  the  pope  had 
lately  created  cardinal,  to  his  councllj.  The  power  of 
the  chancellor  once  firmly  established,  he  determined  to 
ouah  the  Huguenots,  whose  destruction  he  considered 
esKntial  to  the  unity  and  power  of  France,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  religion,  as  on  account  of  their  polit- 
ical  iotiuence  at  home,  and  particularly  abroad.  He  ac- 
cardiogly  paid  little  attention  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  which  the  king  had  made  with  the  Huguenots, 
and  provoked  them  to  rebellion  by  all  possible  means. 
In  162a,  while  the  government  was  involved  in  difficul- 
ties in  Italy,  the  Protestants  improved  the  opportunity 
ud  nee  in  arms.  Their  naval  force,  under  Soubise, 
beat  the  royal  marine  in  several  engagements,  and  car- 
<iinal  Richelieu  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  of- 
^Dg  conditions  of  peace,  which  this  time  the  Protes- 
tants very  unwisely  refused  to  accept  The  cardinal 
Bov  resolved  to  redupe  La  Rochelle,  their  stronghold. 
A  powerful  army  was  assembled  and  marched  on  the 
dnHBed  place,  Richelieu  comlnning  in  himself  the  func- 
tiona  of  bishop,  prime  minister,  and  commander-in-chief. 
The  Huguenots  of  Rochelle  defended  themselves  with 
great  bravery  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  they 
iodised  the  greatest  privations.  But  their  resistance 
*M  in  vain;  even  a  fleet  which  the  English  had  in- 
doced  Charies  I  to  send,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
(d  Rwikinghanri,  to  their  assistance,  was  defeated  off  the 
lajaod  of  Rhd,  Nov.  8, 1627.  On  the  28th  of  Oct  1628, 
^ichelteu  rode  into  Rochelle  by  the  king's  side,  in  vel- 
m  and  coirasa^  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army,  after 
vhieh  he  proceeded  to  perform  high  mass  in  the  church 
^  StMa^iaret,  in  oelebrmtbn  of  his  victory  (compare 
Souks,  Hug.  p.  118).  The  loss  of  La  Rochelle  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  Huguenots  as  a  political  power.  As 
it  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  other  strong- 


holds, Nismes,  Montauban,  Castres,  etc,  they  were  now 
left  defenceless,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
their  conqueror.  Richelieu,  however,  acting  in  a  wise 
and  tolerant  spirit,  refrained  from  pushing  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  gained  to  extremes,  and  ad^ised 
the  publication  of  an  edict  which  should  grant  the  Prot- 
estants freedom  of  worship,  no  doubt  actuated  to  this 
course  by  considerations  of  state  policy,  as  he  had  just 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Swedes  and  Germans,  and 
needed  the  good-will  of  his  Protestant  subjects  as  much 
as  that  of  the  Romanists.  June  27, 1 629,  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Alais,  and  in  the  same  year  an  edict  followed, 
called  "  the  £dict  of  Pardon,"  granting  to  the  Protes- 
tants the  same  privileges  as  the  edict  of  Nantes,  with 
exception  of  their  strongholds,  which  were  demolished, 
they  ceasing  to  have  political  influence,  and  becoming 
distinguished  as  a  party  only  by  their  religion.  The 
reign  of  Louis  XHI  closed  in  1629,  and  his  successor, 
Louis  XIV,  as  well  as  cardinal  Mazarin,  the  successor 
of  Richelieu,  who  had  died  a  short  time  before  Louis, 
confirmed  to  the  Protestants  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  them ;  and  although  they  suffered  from  a  grad- 
ual defection  of  nobles,  who,  fhiding  them  no  longer 
available  for  purposes  of  faction,  now  rejoined  the  old 
Church,  they  nevertheless  enjoyed  comparative  freedom 
from  persecution. 

The  death  of  Mazarin  in  1661  forms  another  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Protestants.  New  edicts  were  pub- 
lished, intended  to  damage  their  financial  interests,  and 
to  become  impediments  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. Thus,  in  1662,  an  edict  forbade  them  to  inter 
their  dead  except  at  daybreak  or  at  nightfalL  Another 
decree  in  1663  excused  new  converts  from  payment  of 
debts  previously  contracted  with  their  feUow-religion- 
ists.  In  1665  their  children  were  allowed  to  declare 
themselves  Roman  Catholics— if  boys,  at  fourteen;  if 
girls,  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  parents  either  to  continue 
to  provide  for  their  apostate  children,  or  to  apportion  to 
them  a  part  of  their  possessions.  In  1679  it  was  de- 
creed that  converts  who  had  relapsed  into  Protestant- 
ism should  be  banished,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
In  1680  Huguenot  clerks  and  notaries  were  deprived  of 
their  employments,  intermarriages  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  forbidden,  and  the  issue  of  such 
marriages  declared  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  succes- 
sion. In  1681,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Prot- 
estants, a  royal  declaration  granted  the  right  to  Hu- 
guenot children  to  become  converts  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  '*  The  kidnapping  of  Protestant  children  was  ac- 
tively set  on  foot  by  the  ag^its  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  their  parents  were  subjected  to  heavy  pen- 
alties if  they  ventured  to  complain.  Orders  were  issued 
to  pull  down  Protestant  places  of  worship,  and  as  many 
as  eighty  were  shortly  destroyed  in  one  diocese.  The 
Huguenots  offered  no  resistance.  All  that  they  did  was 
to  meet  together  and  pray  that  the  king's  heart  might 
yet  be  softened  towards  them.  Blow  upon  blow  follow- 
ed. Protestants  were  forbidden  to  print  books  without 
the  authority  of  magistrates  of  the  Romish  communion. 
Protestant  teachers  were  interdicted  from  teaching  any- 
thing more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Such 
pastors  as  held  meetings  amid  the  ruins  of  the  churches 
which  had  been  pulled  down,  were  com[>elled  to  do  pen- 
ance with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  after  which  they 
were  to  be  banished  the  kingdom.  Protestants  were  pro- 
hibited from  singing  psalms  on  land  or  water,  in  work- 
shop or  in  dwellings.  If  a  priestly  procession  passed  one 
of  their  churches  while  the  psalms  were  sung,  they  must 
stop  instantly,  on  pain  of  fine  or  imprisoimient  to  the 
officiating  minister."  In  short,  from  the  pettiest  an- 
noyance to  the  most  exasperating  cruelty,  nothing  was 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  ^most  Christian  king"  and 
his  abettors.  The  intention  apparently  was  to  provoke 
the  Huguenots  into  open  resistance,  so  as  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  a  second  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 

In  1688,  Colbert,  who  had  been  Louis's  minister  for 
several  years,  and  who,  convinced  that  the  strength  of 
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states  consisted  in  the  number,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
industry  uf  their  citizens,  had  labored  in  all  possible 
ways  to  prevent  the  hardships  which  Louis,  led  by  his 
mistress,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  his  Jesuit  confess- 
or, Pere  la  Chaise,  was  inflicting  on  the  Protestants,  was 
removed  by  death.    Military  executions  and  depreda- 
tions against  the  Protestants  now  began  throughout  the 
kingdom.    "  Pity,  terror,  and  anguish  had  by  turns  agi- 
tated their  minds,  imtil  at  length  they  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  despair.     Life  was  made  almost  intolerable  to 
them.     All  careers  were  closed  against  them,  and  Prot- 
estants of  the  working  class  were  under  the  necessity  of 
abjuring  or  starving,     llie  mob,  ob8er^4ng  that  the 
Protestants  were  no  longer  within  the  pale  of  the  law, 
took  the  opportunity  of  iiTeaking  all  manner  of  outrages 
on  them.     They  broke  into  their  churches,  tore  up  the 
benches,  and,  placing  the  Bible  and  hymn-books  in  a 
pile,  set  the  whole  on  fire ;  the  authorities  usually  lend- 
ing their  sancti(m  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rioters  by 
banishing  the  bumed-out  ministers,  and  interdicting  the 
further  celebration  of  worship  in  the  destroyed  church- 
es" (Smiles,  Hu^mots,  p.  135-6).   Bodies  of  troops  which 
had  been  quartered  upon  the  Protestants  to  harass  them, 
now  made  it  a  business  to  convert  the  Protestants.    Ac- 
companied by  Jesuits,  they  passed  through  the  south- 
em  provinces,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  renounce 
their  religion,  demolishing  the  places  of  worship,  and 
putting  to  death  the  ijreachers.    Hmidreds  of  thousands 
of  Protestants,  unwilling  to  renounce  their  religion,  fled 
to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  Germany. 
In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  restrain  this  self-expatria- 
tion by  cordons  along  the  borders.     Many  Protestants 
also  made  an  insincere  profession  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism.    These,  on  the  slightest  nppearance  of  relapse, 
were  put  to  death.     On  October  23, 1686,  Louis  at  last 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes.     This  revocation  enacted 
the  demolition  of  all  the  remaining  Protestant  temples 
throughout  France ;  the  entire  proscription  of  the  lSx)t- 
cstant  religion;  the  prohibition  of  even  private  wor- 
ship under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  body  and  property ; 
the  banishment  of  all  Protestant  pastors  from  the  king- 
dom within  fifteen  days ;  the  closing  of  all  Protestant 
schools;  the  prohibition  of  parents  from  instructing 
their  children  in  the  Protestant  faith ;  the  obligation, 
under  penalty  of  a  hea^y  fine,  of  having  their  children 
baptized  by  the  parish  priest,  and  educating  them  in 
the  Koman  Catholic  religion;  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  and  goods  of  all  Protestant  refugees  who  failed 
to  return  to  France  within  four  months ;  the  penalty  of 
the  galleys  for  life  to  all  men,  and  of  imprisonment  for 
life  to  all  women  detected  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
escape  from  France.     "  Such  were  a  few  of  the  dastard- 
ly and  inhuman  provbions  of  the  edict  of  Revocation. 
It  was  a  proclamation  of  war  by  the  armed  against  the 
unarmed — a  war  against  peaceable  men,  women,  and 
children— a  war  against  property,  against  family,  against 
society,  against  public  morality,  and,  more  than  all, 
against  the  right  of  conscience."    But  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  private  character  of  the  king, 
how  completely  he  was  controlled  by  abandoned  women 
and  their  friends,  the  Jesuits,  who  both  feared  and  hated 
Protestantism,  because,  if  successful,  it  would  have  been 
a  death-blow  to  their  own  yricked  association,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  ^'  great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  Jesuits 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,"  and  that 
**Rome  sprang  up  with  a  shout  of  joy  to  celebrate  the 
event,"  and  that "  Te  Deums  were  sung,  processions  went 
from  shrine  to  shrine,  and  the  pope  sent  a  brief  to  Louis, 
conveying  to  him  the  congratulations  and  praises  of  the 
Romish  Church." 

The  edict  of  Revocation  was  carried  out  with  rigor; 
and  but  one  feeling  now  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Re- 
formed, to  make  their  escape  from  that  devoted  land. 
Disgidsed  in  every  form  which  ingenuity  could  suggest, 
by  every  outlet  that  could  an3rwhere  be  made  available, 
through  every  hardship  to  which  the  majority  were 

"t  unaccustomed,  the  crowd  of  fugitives  pressed  for^ 


ward  eagerly  from  their  once  dearly-loved  country.    It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
the  refugees.    Sismondi  (IJist.  de  France)  computed  that 
the  total  number  of  those  who  emigrated  ranged  from 
300,000  to  400,000,  and  he  was  further  of  opinion  that  a 
like  number  perished  in  prison,  on  the  sodTold,  at  the 
galleys,  and  in  their  attempts  to  escape;  and  Weiss  (in 
his  history  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees)  thinks 
the  ntunber  no  less  than  800,000  of  those  who  departed 
the  French  kingdom.    Vauban  wrote,  only  a  year  afta 
the  Revocation,  that  France  had  lost  60,000,000  of  francs 
in  specie,  9000  sailors,  12,000  veterans,  600  officers,  and 
her  most  flourishing  manufactures;  and  Fenelon  thus 
described  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV :  "The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  almost  abandoned;  the  towns 
and  the  country  are  becoming  depopulated.     All  indus- 
tries languish,  and  fail  to  support  the  laborers.     France 
has  become  as  but  a  huge  hospital  without  provisions.** 
The  hospitable  shores  of  England,  which  had  long  be- 
fore this  period  furnished  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  Hu- 
guenots, were  now  eagerly  sought,  and  the  Huguenots 
met  with  kindness  and  assistance  ftom  the  English  gov- 
ernment.   To  Holland,  also,  and  to  Denmark,  the  best 
talent  of  the  land,  the  most  skilful  artisans,  directed 
their  steps,  and  many  great  branches  of  industry  of 
France,  by  the  folly  of  a  king  who  had  taken  his  mis- 
tress as  his  first  state  counsellor,  received  their  death- 
blow.   The  industry  of  some  places  was  for  a  time  com- 
pletely prostrated.     Indeed,  more  than  a  century  really 
passed  before  they  were  restored  to  their  former  pros- 
perity, "  and  then  only  to  suffer  another  equaUy  stag- 
gering blow  from  the  violence  and  outrage  which  ac- 
companied the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution."* 
In  fact,  this  last  terrible  event  may  justly  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  providential  retribution,  but  likewise  a 
natural  penalty  for  the  civil  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
Protestants,  smce  these  cruel  measures  exiled  from  the 
country  a  large  part  of  its  piety  and  intelligence,  by 
which  alone  that  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted- 

From  the  vicinity  of  Nismes,  where  the  Huguenots 
had  always  been  very  numerous,  thousands,  unwilling 
either  to  abjure  their  faith  or  to  leave  their  native 
country',  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  continued  the  exereise  of  their  religion  in 
secret.  These,  and  the  moimtaineers  of  the  Ceveniies^ 
among  whom  sprang  up  a  sect  which  displayed  a  re- 
markable fanatical  enthusiasm,  under  the  name  of  Cam- 
isards  (q.  v.),  finally  commenced  to  wage  war  against 
the  royal  forces,  which  was  called  the  War  of  the  Ce^ 
venneSf  or  the  Camisard  War,  It  was  successfully  car- 
ried on  until  1706,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of 
succession  with  Spain,  they  were  allowed  a  respite,  the 
royal  troops  being  otherwise  employed.  Their  number 
now  rapidly  augmented,  especially  in  Provence  and  Dau- 
phiny,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions 
which  the  Protestants  had  suffered,  about  two  millions 
continued  to  adhere  to  their  religion  (Charles  Coqucrel, 
Hist,  des  Eglises  du  Desert,  Par.  1841, 2  voK). 

A  partiid  repose  which  the  Huguenots  now  enjoyed 
for  more  than  ten  years  greatly  increased  their  numbers, 
especially  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny;  but  in  1724, 
Louis  XV,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1715,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  ever-conspiring  Jesuits,  issued  a  very 
severe  ordinance  against  them.  The  spirit  of  the  age, 
however,  was  too  much  opposed  to  persecution  to  suffer 
the  edict  to  work  the  mischief  intended.  The  govern- 
ors of  several  provinces  tolerated  the  Protestants,  and 
as  early  as  1743  they  resumed  their  assemblies  in  the 
mountains  and  woods,  and  celebrated  their  Afariages  du 
desert.  In  1744  new  edicts  were  issued  against  them, 
requiring  upon  those  who  had  been  baptized  or  married 
in  the  desert  (as  it  was  called)  a  repetition  of  the  rite 
by  the  cleigy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Even 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  soon  became  loud  in 
opposition  against  these  violent  measures,  and  the  per- 
secution gradually  ceased.  Men  like  Montesquieu  and 
Voltaire  successfully  advocated  mild  treatment,  and  it 
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must  be  conceded  that  the  Protestants  owed  much  of 
the  toleration  they  afterwards  met  with  to  Voltaire's 
treatise  on  the  subject,  written  in  1763,  and  to  his  pro- 
curing the  release  of  John  Galas  (q.  v.).  Their  position 
was  still  further  improved  on  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI  to  the  throne  (1774).  In  1787  an  edict  was  issued 
(which  the  Parliament,  however,  registered  only  in 
1789)  by  which  the  validity  of  Protestant  baptisms  and 
mamages  was  recognised,  though  subject  to  some  pure- 
ly civil  regulations;  they  were  given  cemeteries  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead,  were  allowed  to  foUow  their  relig- 
ion privately,  and  g^ranted  the  rights  of  citizenship,  with 
the  exception  of  the  right  of  holding  any  (^cial  position. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
1789,  a  modon  was  made  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
admit  the  Protestants  to  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 
Catholics:  this  motion  was  at  first  rejected,  but  finally 
carried.  A  decree  of  1790  restored  the  Protestants  to 
the  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  property  they  had 
lost  subsequently  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  **  Code  Napoleon*"  pUced  the  Protestants 
equal  in  their  civil  and  political  rights  with  the  Roman 
(Colics,  as,  in  fact,  they  had  already  been  for  more 
than  fifteen  years ;  and  though,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  especially  in  1815  and  181G,  the  priests 
succeeded  in  exciting  the  populace  of  the  department 
of  the  Card  to  rise  and  murder  the  Protestants,  the 
authorities  conniving  at  the  crime,  still  they  remained 
equal  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  spirit  of  persecution,  however,  continued,  though  in 
a  somewhat  weaker  form,  both  among  the  people  and 
the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  even  in  that  of  the 
Orieans  family,  though,  after  the  July  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  reformed  charter  of  France  had  proclaimed 
aoivenal  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  a  prin- 
ciple which  was  reasserted  in  1848.  (For  the  present 
•tate  of  Protestantism  in  France,  see  France.) 

The  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  long  kept  them- 
sdres  a  distinct  people  in  the  countries  to  which  their 
lathers  hod  fled,  and  entertained  hopes  of  a  return  to 
their  country ;  but  as  time  passed  on  these  hopes  grew 
laioter,  while  by  habit  and  interest  they  became  more 
united  to  the  nations  among  whom  it  fell  to  their  lot  to 
Ktahlish  a  new  home.  The  great  crash  of  the  first 
Bevolution  finally  severed  all  the  ties  that  bound  them 
to  their  native  land.  They  either  changed  their  names 
themselves  by  translating  them,  or  they  were  changed 
by  the  people  among  whom  they  resided  by  mispro- 
■umciition.  Thus,  in  England,  ^the  Lemaltrcs  called 
tbnnselves  Master;  the  Leroys,  King;  the  Tonneliers, 
Cooper;  the  Lejeunes,  Young;  the  Leblancs,  White, 
the Lenoirs, Black;  the Loiseaus, Bird.  Thenceforward 
the  French  colony  in  London  no  longer  existed.  At  the 
present  day,  the  only  vestige  of  it  that  remains  is  in 
the  Spitalfiekis  district,  where  a  few  thousand  artisans, 
for  the  most  part  poor,  still  betray  their  origin,  less  by 
their  language  than  by  their  costume,  which  bears  some 
nsemblance  to  that  of  the  corresponding  class  in  Louis 
MTs  time.  The  architecture  of  the  houses  they  in- 
habit resembles  that  of  the  workmen  of  Lille,  Amiens, 
■nd  the  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Picardy.  The 
^B^om  of  working  in  cellars,  or  in  glazed  garrets,  is  also 
boTOwed  from  their  original  country"  (Weiss,  p.  288, 
2W).  In  our  own  counliy  also,  where  the  Huguenots 
Kttled  at  an  early  day,  their  descendants  may  be  found, 
iwtiadarly  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Cuolinas;  and,  as  in  England,  they  have  become  nat- 
tralized,  and  their  names  have  been  changed,  until  it 
bss  become  difilcult  to  recognise  them.  "Their  sons 
wi  grandsons,  little  by  little,  have  become  mingled 
»ith  the  society  which  gave  a  home  to  their  fiithers,  in 
tbe  same  way  as  in  Enghmd,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
As  tbdr  Church  disappeared  in  America,  the  members 
'^tMie  attached  to  other  evangelical  denominations, 
specially  the  Episcopal,  Reformed  Dutch,  Methodist, 
«nd  Presbyterian.  The  French  language,  too,  has  long 
since  disappeared  with  their  Church  service,  which  used 


to  call  to  mind  the  country  of  their  ancestors.    French 
was  preached  in  Boston  until  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  at  Ne^v  York  the  Huguenot  services  were  cel- 
ebrated both  in  French  and  English  as  late  as  1772. 
Here,  at  the  French  Protestant  church,  which  succeeded 
the  Huguenot  years  since,  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the 
same  language  in  which  the  prince  of  French  pulpit  or- 
ators, Saurin,  used  to  declare  divine  truth  two  centuries 
ago.     The  Huguenot  church  at  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, alone  has  retained  in  its  primitive  purity,  in  their 
public  worship,  the  old  Calvinistic  litui^  of  its  fore- 
lathers.    The  greater  part  of  the  exiled  French  families 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  their  scattered  com- 
munities have  been  dissolved  by  amalgamation  with 
the  other  races  around  them.     These  pious  fugitives 
have  become  public  blessings  throughout  the  world,  and 
have  increased  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  the 
elements  of  power,  prosperity,  and  Christian  develop- 
ment.    In  our  land,  too,  they  helped  to  lay  the  finn 
comer-stones  of  the  great  republic  whose  glory  they 
most  justly  share"  (G.  P.  Disosway,  The  Huguenots  in 
America^  as  AppencUx  to  Harper's  edition  of  Sroiles's 
HuguenoUy  p.  442).     See  Beza,  Hist,  des  Eglises  rifor-^ 
mses  en  France  (Antw.  1580,  3  vob) ;  Thuane,  Historia 
sui  temporis  (Paris,  1620,  and  often,  7  vols.) ;  Davila, 
Storia  delle  guerre  civili  di  Francia  (Venice,  1630) ;  St. 
Aignon,  De  Vetat  des  Protestants  en  France  (Paris,  1808 ; 
2d  ed.  1818);  Lacretelle,  Hisioire  de  France  pendant  Us 
guerres  de  la  religion  (Paris,  1814, 1815,4  vols.) ;  Benoit, 
Histoire^  de  Vidit  de  Nantes  (Delft,  1693,  2  vols.) ;  Rul- 
hi^re,  Eclaircissemenis  historiques  sur  les  causes  de  la 
Revocation  de  VEdit  de  Nantes  (Par.  1788, 2  vols.) ;  Court 
de  Gebelin,  Hist,  des  troubles  des  Civennes  (A^'illcfranche, 
1760,  2  vols.) ;  Browning,  Hist,  of  the  Huguenots  (Lond. 
1828,  2  vols.) :  Brockhaus,  ConversationS'Lexikon^  viii, 
129  sq. ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lexikon^  viii,  583  sq. ;  Weiss, 
History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees ;  Coquerel, 
Histoire  des  Eglises  du  desert  (Paris,  1857,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Felice,  Hisioire  des  Protestants  de  France ;  Peyrat,  His- 
toire des  Pasteurs  du  Desert  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Crowe, 
History  of  France  (London,  1867, 1869, 5  vols.);  Smiles, 
The  Hugumots  (3d  edit  London,  1869) ;  Lond.  Rev.  July, 
1855 ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  450  sq.    For  special  biog- 
raphies, Haag,  La  France  Protestante  (Par.  8  vols.  8vo) ; 
Michelct,  Louis  XIV  et  la  Revocation  de  VEdit  de  Nantes 
(Paris,  1860,  8vo) ;  Michelet,  Guerres  de  Religion  (Par. 
1857,  8vo) ;  Drion,  Histoire  ChronoL  de  VEglise  Protes- 
tante de  France  (2  vols.  12mo) ;  Smedley,  History  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  France  (London,  1827,  3  vols.) ; 
Athanase  Coquerel  fils,  Les  Formats  pour  la  foi  (Paris, 
1868).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hngues.    See  Hugo. 

Htiguet,  Marc  Antoine,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Moissac  in  1757.  He  entered  the  sacred  order  in  his 
youth,  and  became  curate  of  a  little  village  in  Auvergne. 
In  1791  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Creuse.  During  the 
French  Revolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  of  the  National  Conventioti,  and  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king.  Complicated  in  several  popular  disturb- 
ances, and  conspiring  against  the  established  govern- 
ment, he  was  arrested  in  1795,  and  imprisoned  at  Ham 
for  several  months.  Engaging  in  another  conspiracy 
which  failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  he  was  again  ar- 
rested, condemned  to  death,  and  executed  Oct.  6, 1769. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gen.  xxv,  466. 

Huish,  ALEXAia>ER,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
flourished  in  the  17th  century,  was  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  rector  of  Beckington  and  Homblotton,  Somer- 
setshire. He  published  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(Lond.  1626, 4to).  He  was  also  a  very  superior  scholar 
of  exegesis,  and  a  prominent  assistant  on  Walton's  Poly^ 
glot  Bible.  His  ser%'ices  were  highly  commented  upon 
by  bishop  Walton  himself.  See  Wrangham,  Proleg.  ii, 
203 ;  Todd,  Ltfe  of  Walton,  p.  269  sq. ;  Stoughton  (John), 
Eccles,  Hut.  of  Engl  (London,  1870, 2  vols.  8vo),  u,  832 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  58. 
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Hnisseati,  Jacques  d',  1,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  en- 
tered the  monastery  at  Marroootiers,  and  was  made 
great  prior  of  his  order  in  1594.  Refusing  in  1604  ad- 
mission to  Matthieu  Renuseon,  visiunr  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benolt  for  the  province  of  Tours,  he  was  deposed  from 
his  position,  deprived  of  all  power,  and  excommunica- 
ted. He,  however,  succeeded  in  regaining  his  position. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  Sept  24, 1626,  he  was  provin- 
cial of  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  exempts  in 
France.  He  published,  for  the  use  of  his  abbey,  a  col- 
lection of  prayers,  entitled  Knehiridion  Precum  (Tours, 
1607) : — Supplement  a  la  Chromque  de*  Abbes  de  Mar- 
mouliers  (1616)  x—Ckronique  dee  Prkurs  (1625).  This 
last-named  work  Huisseau  translated  himself  into  Lat- 
in.—Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin,  xxv,  468  sq. 

Huisseau,  Jacques  d',  2,  another  French  minis- 
ter and  theologian,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century. 
But  little  IS  known  of  his  early  life.  He  was  professor 
of  theoloi^  at  Saumur,  and  rendered  himself  famous  by 
his  La  disciple  des  Eglises  Reformees  de  France^  avec  un 
recueil  des  observations  et  questions  sur  la  plupart  des  ar- 
tides  tire  des  actes  des  synodes  naiiottaux  (1650, 4to,  prob- 
ably published  at  Saumur  j  Geneva,  1666, 4to;  Bionne, 
near  Orleans,  1675,  12mo).  The  great  success  which 
followed  this  work  estranged  from  him  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances and  associates  in  the  Church,  who  envied 
his  prospects,  and  who  even  presented  complaints  against 
him  in  1656,  meeting,  however,  with  no  encouragement 
from  the  superiors  of  Huisseau.  In  1670  he  published 
£ai  Reunion  du  Ckristiatdsme^  ou  la  matiere  de  rejoindre 
les  Chretiens  dans  vne  seule  Confession  de  Joi  (Saumur, 
12mo).  It  favored  the  union  of  all  who  believed  in 
Christ  as  the  God  or  man  Saviour,  and  was  attacked  by 
La  Basttde  in  his  Remarqtus  sur  un  litre  intUule  *^La 
Reunion^**  etc  (1670,  12mo),  and  it  was  condemned  by 
the  Synod  of  Anjou.  Huisseau  endeavored  to  explain 
his  views,  but  the  synod  declined  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing, and  finally  deposed  him  from  the  priesthood.  He 
emigrated  to  England,  and  was  reinstated  as  minister 
without  being  obliged  to  retract.  He  died  there  before 
1690,  about  70  years  of  age. — Biographic  Cniverselle, 
btvii,  441.     (J.  H.  W  ) 

Huit,  Epiiraim,  a  dissenting  English  minister,  of 
whose  early  life  but  little  is  known.  He  was  minister 
for  some  time  at  Roxhall,  Warwickshire,  and  finally  em- 
igrated to  this  country,  and  settled  in  New  England. 
He  became  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
and  died  in  1644.  Huit  published,  in  his  mother  coun- 
try, Prophede  of  Darnel  explained  (Lond.  1643,  4to). — 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthorsj  i,  913. 

Huk'kok  (Hebrew  Chukkok\  ^"^n,  incised;  Sept 
'iKutK  V.  r.  'loKai/n,  Vulg.  ffucusa^'a  town  on  the  bor- 
der of  Naphtali,  near  Zebulon,  not  far  from  Jordan,  west 
of  Aznoth-Tabor,  and  in  the  direction  of  Asher  (Josh. 

xix,  34) ;  elsewhere  written  Hukok  (pplH,  Chukok\ 
1  Chron.  vi,  75 ;  Sept  'loxar,  Vulg.  Hucac)  \  but  proba- 
bly, in  this  latter  passage,  erroneously  for  Hblkath 
(Josh,  xxi,  85;  comp.  xix,  25).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{OnomasL  s.  v.  Icoc),  as  well  as  Benj.  of  Tudela  (ii,  421), 
allude  to  it  It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  modem 
snudl  village  Yakuk^  between  the  plain  of  Genesareth 
and  Safed  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii,  App.  p.  133 ;  Bib- 
lioth.  Sac,  1843,  p.  80),  said  to  contain  the  grave  of  Ha- 
bakkuk  (see  new  edit  of  Researches,  iii,  81 ;  and  comp. 
Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  182). 

Hu'kok  (1  Chron.  vi,  75).    See  Hukkok. 

Hul  (Heb.  Chul,  bsin,  a  circle ;  Sept  OvX),  the  name 
of  the  second  son  of  Aram  (B.C.  dr.  2414),  who  appears 
to  have  given  name  to  an  Aramiean  region  settled  by 
him  (Gen.  x,  23;  1  Chron.  i,  17).  Joeephus  {Ant,  i,  6, 
4)  places  it  {OvKov,  as  Havercamp  corrects  for  'Orpoc) 
in  Armenia,  comparing  it  with  the  district  Cholobotene, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii,  9). 
Michaelis,  taking  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  hollow  or 


valley  (SpicHeg,  ti,  185),  understands  Cede-'Sfftia  (comp. 
Joeephus,  Ant,  xii,  7, 1 ;  1  Mace  iii,  13) ;  and  Schultem 
(Parad,  p.  282)  refers  it  to  the  southern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, from  the  signification  sand.  More  probatde 
seems  the  identification  propoaed  by  RoeemnttUer  {Al- 
terthuM,  i,  2,  p.  253)  with  the  district  now  called  hvieh, 
aiXMind  the  lake  Merom,  at  the  upper  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan (Burckhardt,  Trav.  i,  87),  wtdch,  although  a  smell 
tract  and  no  proper  part  of  Aranuea,  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  rendering  of  Saadias  (compare  Schwarz, 
Palestine,  p.  41,  note).  According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the 
name  el-Huleh,  as  used  by  the  present  inhabitants,  be- 
longs strictly  to  the  northern  part  of  the  bastn  in  which 
the  lake  lies,  but  is  coomaonly  extended  to  embrace  the 
whole;  its  different  quarters  (all  within  various  juris- 
dictions, and  have  s{:«cial  nannes  (Researches,  iii,  842). 
A  great  portion  of  this  northern  tract  near  the  lake  is 
now  an  impassable  marsh,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  choking  up  of  the  streams  by  rubbish  (LibUotheca 
Sacra,  1846,  p.  200,  201).  The  remainder  is  a  very  fer- 
tile plxdn,  forming  a  valley  near  Banias  (Robinson's  Re- 
searches,  new  ed.  iii,  396-398).  Traces  of  the  name  Hul 
or  Huleh  appear  in  the  district  Ulaiha  (OvXa^a)  around 
Paneas,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  originally  belonging 
to  Zenodorus,  and  bestowed  by  Augustus  upon  Herod 
(Ant,  XV,  10,  8 ;  comp.  Wars,  i,  20,  4). — Gesenins.  See 
Merom. 

Hulda  or  Holda  (the  friendly,  or  benignant),  a 
German  goddess,  known  in  the  old  legends  as  ^Frau 
Holle,**  was  originally  the  goddess  of  marriage  and  fe- 
cundity, worshipped  and  invoked  by  maids  and  wives; 
she  sent  bridegrooms  to  the  former  and  children  to  the 
latter.  She  was  rr  presented  as  a  beautiful  white  wom- 
an, surrounded  by  great  numbers  of  children,  in  her  fa- 
vorite haunts  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  or  the  hearts*  of 
hills.  She  was  also  the  patroness  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  life,  with  its  manifold  employments.  Later 
she  appears  in  the  fairy  talcs  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia — 
probably  written  by  Christian  priests — as  an  old  and  u^y 
woman,  with  a  long  nose,  large  teeth,  coarse  hair,  and  a 
companion  of  the  wild  and  the  roaming.  But  even  in 
these  last  tales  traces  of  kind  and  pleasant  ways  sae  left. 
— Piercr,  Univ,  Lex,  viii,  480;  Chambers,  Cgdop,  r,  453. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hul'dah  (Hebrew  Chuldah',  M^^H,  iceasel;  Sept 
'OXiav,  Josephus  'OX^a,  Ant, x,  4,  2)1  wife  of  ShaUum, 
a  prophetess,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  abode  in  that 
paJrt  of  Jerusalem  called  the  Mishneh,  where  the  book 
of  the  law  was  discovered  by  the  high-priest  Hilkiah. 
KC  628.  This  prophetess  was  consulted  respecting  the 
denunciations  which  it  contained.  She  then  delivered 
an  oracular  response  of  mingled  judgment  and  mercy ; 
declaring  the  not  remote  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but 
promising  Josiah  that  he  should  be  taken  from  the 
world  before  these  evil  days  came  (2  Kings  xxii,  14-20 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv,  22-28).  Huldah  is  only  known  for 
this  cirannstance.  She  was  probably  at  this  time  the 
widow  of  Shallum,  a  name  too  common  to  suggest  any 
information;  he  is  said  to  have  been  ^^ keeper  of  the 
wardrobe,"  but  whether  the  priestly  or  the  royal  ward- 
robe is  uncertain.  If  the  foraoer,  he  must  have  been  a 
Levite,  if  not  a  priest  See  Habhas.  As  to  her  resi- 
dence nst^as,  in  the  Mishneh,  which  the  A.y.  renders 

•        i        * 

"in  the  college,"  there  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that 
any  school  or  college  of  the  prophets  is  to  be  understood. 
The  name  means  second  or  double;  and  many  of  the 
Jews  themselves  (as  Jarchi  states)  understood  it  as  the 
name  of  the  suburb  lying  between  the  inner  and  outer 
wall  of  Jerusalem ;  perhaps  i.  q.  "  the  lower  city,"  or 
A  era  (q.  v.).  It  is  safest  to  regard  it  as  a  proper  name 
denoting  some  quarter  of  Jerusalem  about  which  we  are 
not  certain,  and,  accordingly,  to  translate  m  the  Mish- 
neh, for  which  we  have  the  precedent  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  has  Iv  rg  Mafftvq,  The  place  of  her  reeidence 
is  mentioned  probably  to  show  why  she,  being  at  hand, 
was  resorted  to  on  this  urgent  occasion,  and  not  Jere- 
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mahf  who  was  then  ptobably  away  at  hit  native  town 
Anathoth,  or  at  some  more  distant  place.  There  were 
gates  of  the  temple  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  wail, 
called  "  the  gates  of  Huldah"*  (Mishna,  tit.  Middoth,  i,  3), 
which,  if  they  were  so  named  from  any  connection  with 
the  prophet^s,  may  indicate  her  residence  on  OpheL — 
Kitta    SeeSiiALLUM;  Josiah. 

Huldericiis,  Augustesisis  Episcopus,  who  flour- 
ished in  8C0,  was  a  scholar  of  Adalbert,  and  descended 
from  the  oDonts  of  Kilbury  and  Dillengen.  He  is  known 
hy  his  letter  addressed  to  pope  Nicholas  against  the  eel- 
ibacy  of  the  clergy  (^EpiUola  de  Cleri  caiibatu).  It  was 
translated  into  English,  and  pubUshed  about  the  time 
of  the  Refonnation  (in  16mo),  Mrithout  date. — Darling, 
Cydop,  BAUographica  ;  Clarke,  Succestion  of  S€K,  Lit- 
eraturtt  iiy  bSl, 

Hnldrich,  Jean  Jacques,  a  Swiss  theologian,  bom 
It  Zorich  in  16ff3,  belonged  to  a  family  of  which  several 
membeis  have  distinguished  themselves  as  theologians 
and  philologists.  See  Huldericus.  He  devoted  much 
of  h^  time  to  the  acquisition  of  Hebrew,  and  went  to 
the  universities  of  Holland  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
in  the  Oriaital  languages.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
place  in  1706  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  House  of  Or- 
phaoa.  In  1710  be  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
sdeoce  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Zurich.  His  scholarship 
was  of  a  superior  order,  and  he  was  frequently  solicited 
to  accept  a  professoTBhip  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Groningen.  He  died  at  Ziirich  May  25,  1731. 
He  published  historia  Jeichua  Nazarenij  a  Judteis 
Ua^^itme  eorrupta,  ex  manu9cripto  hactenus  inecUio  lleb, 
d  Lot,  oral  RD/u  (Leyd.  1705,  8vo)  i—GenHUs  Obtrecta- 
tor,mede  calummu  gentilvtm  in  Judceos  commentarius 
(Zorieh,  1744, 4to),  a  collection  of  sermons,  etc — Hoefcr, 
Aowf.  biog.  Gen.  xxv,  470  sq. 

Hall,  Hope,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  March  18, 1763,  in  Worcester  Ck>unty,  on  the  east- 
cm  shore  of  Maryland.  His  early  education  was  rather 
selected,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  at  Bal- 
timore. In  this  city  he  was  converted,  and  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  1785.  He  was  first  appointed  to  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
poiod  spent  in  New  England,  his  time  was  given  to 
the  iotioduction  of  Methodism  in  the  Southern  States. 
Uu  last  appointment  was  the  Savannah  Circuit,  Gcor- 
gii.  In  1794  he  travelled  with  bishop  Asbuiy,  and  lo- 
oted m  1795.  He  died  October  4, 1818,  at  Athens,  Ga. 
Hail  poaaesKd  wonderful  power  over  those  who  came 
vithin  his  influence,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
nuoisters  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  his  day. 
Htt  piety  was  deep,  and  many  were  converted  under  his 
^sbofs.  During  his  active  work  in  the  miiiistr>',  he  se- 
«nd  for  himsdf  a  pretty  good  education,  and  was  at 
ooe  time  able  even  to  assume  the  duties  of  teacher  of 
I^tio.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  and  strongest  sup- 
ports of  the  Universi^  of  Georgia,  which  was  founded 
•ioring  his  residence  at  Athen8.--isteven8,  Memorials  of 
Mahodismf  chap,  ix ;  Boehm,  Ilistor,  Reminiac  p.  866 ; 
Spngue,  AmaU  Amer. Puipkj  vu,  112  sq.     (J.  H. W.) 

Holn,  GinLLAuvE,  a  Boman  cardinal,  bom  at  £tain, 
in  the  diocese  of  Verdun,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th 
«»taiy.  He  was  at  one  time  archdeacon  of  Verdun, 
Md  later  of  Metz.  ^He  was  an  attendant  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  in  1440*  and  was  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  antipope  (Amadeus  of  Savoy)  Felix  V,  who  gave 
bim  the  cardinal's  hat.  Nichohis  V  confirmed  the  car- 
<imal  after  the  schism  Dec.  19, 1449.  He  died  at  Rome 
act.28, 1455.— Migne,  Diet.  TkeoL  xxxi,  1092. 

Hnlot,  Henri  Louis,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
«t  Aveaay  March  1, 1767.  He  was  professor  first  at  the 
^""Otty,  then  at  the  University  of  Rouen,  where  he 
^  oUiged  to  resign  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu 
^  and  to  flee  ftom  persecution  which  threatened 
''ja.  He  went  to  Gand,  where  he  was  made  grand- 
J«tt,  nnta  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  the  Nether- 
"»d»  in  1794  forced  him  again  to  flee.    He  went  suo- 


ceflsively*to  MUnster,  Erfurt,  Dresden,  and  Augsburg. 
When  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  land,  he 
was  appointed  cturate  of  the  parish  of  Avan9on,  and  later 
of  Antigny.  AJler  twenty  years  of  assiduous  labor  at 
this  parish,  he  was  made  canon,  and  fbially  grand  vicar 
and  official  at  Rheims.  He  died  Sept.  1, 1829.  His 
principal  writings  are  Lettre  aux  catholigues  de  Reims 
(in  Latin  and  French,  Gand,  1793, 8  vo)  i^Lettre  des  pre- 
tres  Franfais  a  VecSque  de  Gcmd: — Collect,  des  brefs  du 
pope  Pie  VI  (Augsb.  1796)  -.—iMtrts  a  M.Schrofenberg, 
h'eque  de  Freysingue  et  de  Batisbotme,  en/aveur  des  pre- 
tres  Froftf.  (1796,  8vo)  :—Etat  des  CathoL  Angl:  (1798, 
8vo):  —  Salisburgensis  cujusdem  reliffiosi  delecta  casti- 
ffotioy  seu  vindicice  deti  Gallicani  exults  (1800,  8vo) : — 
GaUicanonim  Episcoporum  dissensus  itmocuus  (1801, 
8vo) : — Sedis  apostolicce  Tritanphus,  seu  sedes  apostolica, 
protectore  deOj  semper  inticta  (Laon,  1836, 8vo).  Sev- 
eral controversial  works  and  sermons  were  Icli  in  MS. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin,  xxv,  479. 

Hulfle,  John,  was  bom  at  Middlewich  in  1708.  He 
was  educated  at  Sc  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  obtained 
a  small  curacy  in  the  country ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1753,  withdrew  to  his  paternal  inheritance  in 
Cheshire,  where,  owing  to  his  delicate  state  of  health, 
be  lived  in  retirement  untQ  his  death  in  1790.  He  be- 
queathed estates  in  order  to  found  two  divinity  scholar- 
ships in  SU  John's  College,  the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay,  and 
to  endow  the  offices  of  ** Christian  Advocate"  and  *^  CHiris- 
tian  Preacher"  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
duties  of  the  "  Christian  Preacher,"  or  Hulsean  Lectur- 
er, according  to  this  appointment,  were  to  deliver  and 
print  twenty  sermons  every  year,  either  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  or  the  difficulties  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  funds  being  inadequate,  the  lectures  were 
not  commenced  until  1820,  and  in  1830  the  number  of 
sermons  to  be  delivered  in  a  year  was  reduced  to  eight. 
In  1860  the  office  of  ^Christian  Advocate"  was  changed 
to  a  professorship,  called  the  Hulsean  Professorship  of 
Divinity.  Bishop  Ellicot  was  the  first  incumbent  in 
the  new  chair.  At  present  the  office  of  the  Hulsean 
Lecturer  or  Preacher  is  annual,  and  the  duty  of  the 
lecturer  to  preach  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six 
sermons  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  Hulsean  sermons  are  the  following: 
Blunt  (J.  J.),  Principles  for  the  proper  Understwiding 
of  the  Mosaic  WritingSy  1832  (Lond.  1838, 8vo) ;  Alfoid, 
The  Consistenrg  of  the  Divine  Conduct  in  revealing  the 
Doctrines  of  Redemption^  1841  (Cambridge,  1842,  8vo) ; 
Trench,  The  Fitness  of  the  Holy  Scripture  for  unfolding 
the  Spiritual  Life  of  Man,  1845  (Cambridge,  1845, 8vo) ; 
Trench,  Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations^  1846  (Cam- 
bridge, 1846,  8vo) ;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Canon  of  the 
Scriptures  .of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenty  and  on  the 
Apocrypha,  1847  (Lond.  1848,  8vo) ;  Wordsworth,  Leo- 
tures  on  the  Apocalypse,  critiad,  exposUoryy  and  prac- 
tical 1848  (Lond.  1849, 8vo).— Dariing,  Cyclopmdia  Bib- 
liographica,  i,  1573;  (Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  453;  Farrar, 
Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  207. 

Hulsean  Lectures.    See  Hulse,  John. 

HUlsemann,  Johann,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bora  in  Ostfriesland  in  1602,  and  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig.  In  1629  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Wittenberg;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  "  Leipzigcr 
Convent"  of  1630,  and  of  the  "Colloquium"  at  Thora  in 
1645,  where  he  performed  the  office  oi  moderator  theolo- 
gorum  A  ugustame  confessionis.  In  1646  he  was  called 
as  professor  of  systematic  theology  to  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  He  died  in  1661.  In  connection  with  his 
son-in-law,  Calovius  (q.  v.),  he  carried  on  the  contro- 
versy agfunst  Calvinism  as  a  strictly  orthodox  Luther- 
an. An  able  polemic  and  a  thoroughly  educated  theo- 
logian, who  in  many  respects  may  be  compared  to  the 
scholastics  of  the  16th  century,  HUlsemann  distinguish- 
ed in  his  attaick^  against  Calvinism  (in  his  work  Cal- 
vimsmus  irreconcUiabiliSfWitt.  1644,  Lpz.  1646),  incited 
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by  bishop  Joseph  Hall's  Roma  irreco7iciliabiltSy*the  fun- 
damental articles  and  the  presuppositions  from  the  pos- 
sible inferences.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  Brevia- 
rum  theolog,  exhibena  prcecipuas  fidei  controversias  (1640, 
and  odcn),  and  in  an  enlarged  form,  Extensio  breviarii 
theobffici  (1655,  ip57).— Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  vi,  804 
sq. ;  TheoL  Univ,  Iax,  i,  872 ;  Gass,  Protest,  Dogmat,  i, 
318  sq. ;  ii,  88  sq. ;  Tholuck,  Geist,  <L  lutker,  TheoL  Wit- 
tejdfcrff'iy  p.  164  sq. 

Human  Depravity.    See  Depraa^tt. 

HtunanistB  (from  the  Latin  UtcrtB  humamores,  po- 
lite letters)  was  the  name  assumed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  by  a  party  which,  with  Erasmus  and 
Reuchlin  at  their  head,  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  classical  literature,  and  which,  as  not  un- 
frequently  happens  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  pursuit^ 
was  arrayed  in  opp<»ition  to  the  received  system  of  the 
schools,  not  alone  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
but  even  in  philosophy,  and  eventually  in  theology. 
See  Chambers,  Cyclop,  vol  v. ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  400 
sq.;  Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  85, 127. 

Hamanitarlans.  I.  A  name  given  to  those  sev- 
eral classes  of  anti-Trinitarians  who  believe  that  Christ 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  man,  bom  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  one  who  lived  and  died 
according  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  mankind.  As 
such  are  generally  regarded  the  early  Judaizing  sects 
of  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  and  Carpocrates ;  but  this  classifi- 
cation is  by  no  means  justified,  especially  as  regards  the 
Ebionites  (q.  v.),  who  taught  that  at  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  the  Messianic  calling  first  arose  in  Jesus,  and 
that  at  this  time  a  higher  spirit  joined  itself  to  him,  in- 
vesting him  with  miraculous  powere,  that  left  him  only 
at  the  hour  of  his  departure  fjrom  this  world.  The  ear- 
liest recorded  author  of  the  purely  humanitarian  theory 
is  generally  regarded  as  Theodotus  (q.  v.)  of  Byzantium 
(A.D.  196),  sumaraed  the  Tanner,  who,  having  denied 
Christ  in  time  of  persecution,  defended  himself  after- 
wards by  declaring  that,  in  so  doing,  "  he  had  denied 
not  God,  but  man."  A  contemporary  of  Theodotus,  Ar- 
temon  (q.  v.),  in  like  manner  believed  in  God  the  crea- 
tor, but  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  born  of  a  vir- 
gin, however,  and  superior  to  the  prophets,  and  asserted 
that  such  had  been  the  universal  belief  of  Christians  till 
the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  202  (comp.  Liddon,  Our  Jjor^s 
Divinity  [Bampton  Lect  1866],  p.  425).  These  opinions 
must  of  course  be  distinguished  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Arian  sects,  even  the  lowest  schools  of  which  admit  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  his  pre-eminence  among  the 
creatures  of  God.  See  Alogi  :  Ari  ans  ;  Artemonites  ; 
SocixiANS;  Unitarians.    (J.  H.W.) 

II.  The  name  Humanitarian  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  disciples  of  St,  Simon  (the  successor  of  Babccuf, 
who  flourished  under  Napoleon  I),  and  in  general  to 
those  who  look  to  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  as 
their  great  moral  and  social  dogma,  and  ignore  alto- 
gether the  dependence  of  man  upon  supernatural  aid, 
believing  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  own  innate  powers. 
A  party  of  Communists  who  arose  in  France  about  1839 
also  took  the  name  from  the  newspaper  Vhumaniiaire^ 
their  organ.— Buck,  TheoL  Diet, ;  Pierer,  Univers,  Lex. ; 
Chambers,  Cyclop,;  Shedd,  History  ofDoctrines^  i,  259. 
See  C0M.MUNISM.     (J.  H.W.) 

Humanity,  the  exercise  of  the  social  and  benevo- 
lent virtues;  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  distresses  of  an- 
other. It  is  properly  called  humanity  because  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  it  in  brutes.  The  social  affections 
are  conceived  by  all  to  be  more  refined  than  the  selfish. 
Sympathy  and  humanity  are  universally  esteemed  the 
finest  temper  of  mind,  and  for  that  reason  the  preva- 
lence of  the  social  affections  in  the  progress  of  society  is 
held  to  be  a  refinement  of  our  nature. — Buck. 

HUMANITY  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  See  Chris- 
tian it  v. 

HUMANITY  OF  Christ.  See  Christ,  Person  of; 
'^Jhristology  J  Incarnation. 


Human  Sacrifices.    See  Sacrifice. 

Human  SouL    See  Souu 

Humbert  (by  some  improperly  called  HciiCRT),  a 
French  cardinal,  was  bom  probably  towards  the  close  of 
the  10th  century.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Moyen-le-Moutier  in  1015.  In  1049  pope 
Leo  IX,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Toul,  the  diocese  in 
which  the  monasteiry  of  Moyen-le-Moutier  was  situated, 
called  Humbert  to  Home,  and  he  was  first  created  aicln 
bishop  of  Sicily,  and  m  1051  cardinal  bishop  of  SOva 
Candida.  Humbert  is  believed  to  be  the  first  French- 
man who  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  He  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  pope,  was  admitted  to  all  his 
counols,  and  was  the  Roman  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople to  effect  a  union  with  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church.  Under  pope  Victor  III  he  was  made  chancel- 
lor and  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  which  offices  be  con- 
tinued to  hold  tmder  the  pontifical  successors  Etienne 
HI,  Nicolas  II,  and  Alexander  II.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  party  opposed  to  Berenger,  and  obliged  him  to 
make  a  confession  of  faith  at  the  synod  at  Rome  in 
1059.  He  died  about  1068.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  among  others  a  treatise  against  the  Simonians 
(published  by  Martcne  in  Yns  Anecdota),  and  a  narrative 
of  his  embassy  to  Constantinople.  This  narrative  and 
two  other  polemical  works  against  the  Greek  Church 
have  been  printed  several  times,  especially  in  the  An- 
nales  Ecdesiastici  of  Baronius.  All  his  writings  have 
been  collected  and  printed  by  Migne,vol.  cxliii  (1853), 
p.  929-1278.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioy.  Genirale,  xxv,  483; 
Migne,  Encyclop,  TheoL  xxxi,  1092  sq, 

Humbert,  general  of  the  order  of  Dominican  monks, 
was  bom  at  Romans,  France,  about  1200.    He  was  early 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated  as  a  clergyman,  and  soon 
became  prominent  as  an  assistant  preaclier  to  the  cele- 
brated Jourdan.    He  entered  the  order  in  1224,  and  was 
made  priest  at  Lyons.     In  1242  he  was  elected  "  pro- 
vincial" of  Tuscany,  in  1244  "provincial"  of  France,  and 
in  1254  general  of  his  order.     In  1263,  however,  he  ab- 
dicated this  high  position,  and  retired  as  a  simple  monk, 
first  to  a  monastery  at  Lyons,  and  later  to  a  like  insti- 
tution at  Valencia.    The  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  was 
offered  him  in  1264,  but  he  declined  it.     He  died  July 
14, 1277.     He  wrote  Officium  Bcdesiasticum  universum 
tarn  noctumum  qiiam  diumumy  ad  usum  ordinis  prtediax' 
torum: — Expositio  super  regulam  Sf^Auyustun: — Ex- 
posiiio  super  Constituiiones  ordinis  Jratrum  prwdicato- 
rum,  not  quite  complete : — Liber  de  instrudione  officiali' 
um  ordimsfratrumprcedicatorum  (printed  several  times; 
the  best  edition,  Lyons,  1515)  :—De  Erudiiione  Pntdicar 
torum,,  also  entitled  De  A  rtc  pradicaiidi,  has  been  insert- 
ed in  the  Collection  of  the  Church  Lathers^  voL  xxv : — 
Liber  de  Prcedicatione  CruciSf  an  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tians against  infidels : — Liber  de  eis  qua  tradanda  vide- 
bantur  in  Concilio  generaU  Luyduni  celebrando,  of  which 
extracts  were  published  by  Marine  in  his  Thesaurus 
A  necdot,  vol.  vii,  etc.— Hoefer,  Kouv,  Bioy,  Gener,  xxv, 
483  sq. 

Humbert,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gen- 
drex,  near  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
In  July,  1296,  he  was  elected  abbd  of  Prulli,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Sens,  and  he  died  there  March  14,  1298.  He 
wrote  several  theological  and  philosophical  works,  all 
of  which  remun  unprinted.  His  nSost  important  work 
is  SenienticB  super  Hbros  Metaphysical  A  risiotdis,  a  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  metaphysics. — Hoefer,  Nouveau 
Bioy,  Geniralcj  xxv,  485 ;  Hist,  Lift,  de  la  France^  aud, 
86. 

Humble  Access,  Prater  of,  is  a  phrase  in  some 
churches  for  a  divine  supplication  made  by  the  pri^t 
kneeling  at  the  altar  before  the  consecration. 

Hume,  David,  the  most  notable  man  of  letters  and 
speculation  in  Scotland  during  the  last  century.  He 
was  almost  equally  eminent  as  a  metaphysician^  a  his- 
torian, and  a  political  essayist.  He  was  bom  at  E<Un- 
burgh  April  26  (O.  S.),1711.    On  his  father's  side  he 
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was  related  (o  the  caiis  of  Home  or  Home,  and  through 
his  mother  he  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  David  Falconer, 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  joBtioe.  His  fi&ther  was 
not  rich,  bat  he  was  an  independent  proprietor,  owning 
the  estate  of  Ninewells,  in  Berwickshire.  But  David 
was  the  younger  son,  and  was  entitled  to  only  a  small 
share  of  his  ijither's  substance.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
in  his  ioCmcy,  and,  with  his  brother  and  one  sister,  de- 
pended (m  the  sole  care  of  his  excellent  mother.  He 
paiBed  without  special  note  through  the  University,  and 
irm  designed  for  the  Scotch  bar,  but  be  had  no  taste  for 
the  piofeBBionj  and  having  spent  seven  years  at  home 
at  Ninewells,  after  leaving  college,  ostensibly  engaged 
in  itadying  the  sages  of  the  law,  he  visited  Bristol  in 
1733  with  some  mercantile  aspirations.  Thence,  after 
a  few  nxHiths  of  disgust,  he  passed  over  into  France,  and 
took  op  his  abode  first  at  Rheims,  and  afterwards  at  La 
Flkhi.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  for  life, 
and  composed  his  TreaUte  of  Human  Nature,  It  was 
in  a  diKussion  with  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  La 
Flkhi  that  the  celebrated  argument  against  miracles 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  The  Treatise  0/ Human  Nature 
was  poblished  in  1737,  after  his  return  to  England.  He 
asys  himself  of  it,  **  It  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press.** 
The  family  home  at  Ninewells  was  again  his  belter, 
and  here  he  renewed  his  studies  and  extended  his  speo* 
olationfl.  In  1742  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  £>- 
Miftj  Moral  and  Political,  which,  in  his  opinion,  met 
with  considerable  favor.  Still,  he  had  obtained  no  as- 
smed  proviabn  in  life.  He  was  disappointed  in  an  ap- 
plication for  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
bugh,  and  in  1745  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Amiandale.  With  him  he  resided  twelve  un- 
pleasant months,  but  he  derived  some  emolument  from 
the  association.  In  1746  he  became  secretary  to  gen- 
eial  St.  Clair,  whom  in  1747  he  attended  on  hb  military 
embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  The  Inquiry  ctmcermng 
tke  Btman  Understandkiff—tL  recast  of  the  first  part  of 
his  first  treatise — ^was  pidilished  while  he  was  at  Turin. 
In  1749  he  resought  his  old  refuge  at  Ninewells,  and  00- 
copied  himself  with  the  composition  of  his  Political 
IH»coHr$es,  and  his  Inquiry  into  the  principles  ofM^/r- 
^  The  former  constituted  the  second  part  of  his  es- 
says; the  latter  was  a  revision  and  modification  of  the 
KCQod  part  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature j  which  has 
always  been  better  known  in  Gennany  than  in  England. 
In  1751,  on  the  marriage  of  his  broUier,  he  abandoned 
the  family  seat,  and,  in  company  with  his  sister,  made 
A  sew  home  in  Edinburgh.  He  applied  for  a  chair  in 
the  Umversity  of  Glasgow,  but  again  failed.  In  1752 
be  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  Advocates'  li- 
bnuy  m  Edinburgh,  but  transferred  nearly  all  his  small 
nlaiy  to  the  blind  poet,  Bhicklock.  He  now  engaged 
m  the  composition  of  his  History  qf  England,  which  had 
attzacted  Us  regards  some  years  bef<»e.  The  partisan 
teoBper  in  which  it  is  designed  is  revealed  by  the  period 
^Mi  he  first  took  up.  He  plunged  m  medias  res,  or, 
other,  he  commenced  nearly  at  the  end,  and  worked 
backwanls.  From  its  publication  Hume  experienced 
■Kh  hoetility  and  disappointment  that  he  would  have 
changed  his  name  and  retired  to  the  Continent  if  he 
bsd  not  been  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Seven 
Teani'  War.  The  first  volume  of  the  History  ofEng- 
'ntf  appeared  in  1754 ;  the  second  in  1756  ox  1757.  Be- 
tween the  two  was  puUiahed  the  Natural  History  of 
^^gkm  (8vo),  which  was  answered  by  bishop  Hurd. 
'^  History  of  theMouse  of  Tudor  came  out  in  two  vol- 
onies  in  1759 ;  and  in  1761,  two  volumes,  containing  the 
«>dy  history  of  England,  completed  the  work,  which,  be- 
^its  condnsion,  was  recognised  as  an  English  classic, 
od  MiH  18  justfy  so  regarded.  If  the  work  encountered 
^■Qons  and  violent  opposition,  it  gradually  achieved 
ouoeot  popularity,  and  rendered  the  author  ''not 
^  independent,  but  opulent."  Being  now  *^  turned  of 
^,"  he  resolved  to  qyend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
phflosophical  dignity  and  comfortable  retirement  The 
Rtolvewasofnolongdurati<m.    The  marquis  of  Hert- 
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ford  invited  Hume,  with  whom  he  was  personally  nn- 
acquunted,  to  become  his  secretary  of  l^ation  at  the 
French  court  The  distinguished  philosopher  and  his- 
torian was  received  with  marked  attentions  and  fiatter- 
ies  by  the  eminent  persons  assembled  ^  Paris.  It  was 
the  period  wheh  the  union  of  infidel4entiments  with 
literary  renown  had  become  the  rage  in  the  most  bril- 
liant salons.  After  two  years  lord  Hertford  was  recall- 
ed, but  Hume  remained  as  chargi  d'affaires  till  1766, 
and  received  a  pension  of  £400  for  his  dipbmatic  ser- 
vices. The  **  canny  Scot**  had  become  a  rich  old  bach- 
elor, and  was  able  to  extend  his  patronage  and  aid  to 
Rousseau  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  even  to  procure 
for  him  the  oflfer  of  a  pension  from  the  crown.  These 
favors  ended  in  a  quarrel  between  the  protected  and  the 
protector,  of  which  an  account  was  given  by  the  latter 
in  a  pamphlet  About  this  time  Hume  bec^une  under- 
secretary of  state,  and  held  the  office  for  two  years,  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh  in  1769.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
visit  to  HaiTowgate  and  Bath,  and  it  was  shortly  before 
setting  out  on  this  Journey,  undertaken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  declining  health,  that  he  wrote  his  Autobiog- 
raphy.  He  had  been  attacked  with  diarrhcea  in  the 
spring  of  1775,  and  succumbed  to  the  disease  on  Sun- 
day, Aug.  25, 1776.  He  was  serene  in  life,  he  was  equal- 
ly serene  in  death.  If  Christianity  had  no  consolations 
for  an  expiring  foe,  the  grave  presented  no  terrors  to 
the  man  who  had  cavilled  about  aU  religion.  Yet  few 
persons  will  assent  to  the  unmeasured  eulogy  of  Adam 
Smith,  who  ''considered  him,  both  in  his  life,  and  since 
his  death,  as  approaching  as  neariy  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fectly wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of 
human  frailty  will  permit"  But  Smit^  notwithstand- 
ing this  testimony,  refused  to  publish  the  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion,  though  a  special  legacy  of  £200  was 
attached  to  such  publication.  They  were  not  given  to 
the  world  until  1779,  and  then  by  the  agency  of  Hume's 
nephew.  Hia  Life,  written  by  hwtseif,  with  a  Letter  Jrom 
Adam  Smith  giving  an  Account  of  his  Death,  appeared 
in  1777  (Lond.  8vo).  A  better  view  of  the  life  and  the 
character  of  Hume  than  this  edition  of  hit  autobiogra- 
phy is  given  in  the  vl  utobiography  qfA  lexcnder  Carlyle 
(Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1860). 

The  philosophy  of  Hume  underwent  thiree  revisions, 
with,  however,  scarcely  any  essential  change.  It  has 
been  customary  to  enUuge  upon  the  acumen  and  logical 
precisbn  of  Hume,  but  these  qualifications  resolve  them- 
selves, on  close  scrutiny,  into  mere  dialectical  subtlety. 
If  his  arfafioes  imposed  upon  others,  he  was  often  the 
victim  of  them  himself,  and  he  was  crushed  to  the  earth 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  systems  which  he  overthmw. 
Hume's  fundamental  thesis  is  that  all  human  knowledge 
(no  pun  is  designed)  consists  of  ingestions  and  idsas. 
Impressions  are  the  direct  perceptions  of  sense :  ideas  are 
only  the  relics  or  signs  of  former  impressions.  Impress 
sions  are  always  particular,  and  incapable  of  variation : 
ideas  are  consequently  the  unalterable  spectres  of  for- 
mer sensations.  The  theory  of  Locke  is  accepted  and 
simplified  by  discarding*  the  office  of  reflection.  The 
theory  of  Berkeley  is  accepted  and  expanded  by  apply- 
ing his  argument  against  matter  to  mind,  and  denying 
all  evidence  of  the  existence  of  either.  The  result  is 
a  thoroughly  Fyrrhonistic  doubt  The  application  of 
these  postulates,  for  postulates  they  are,  generated  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Hume.  There  are  only  two  objects 
of  knowledge--the  relations  of  ideas,  and  the  relations 
of  impressions  or  facts.  The  former  relations  are  con- 
cerned with  unchanging  signs,  and  are  therefore  simple, 
and  readily  discerned  by  the  discursion  of  thought ;  but 
the  latter  always  involve  the  principle  of  cause  and  ^ 
feet,  because  due  to  some  exciting  influence.  The  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  is  nothing  more  than  the  habits- 
ual  succession  of  events;  because  all  our  complex  con- 
cei^aons  are  linked  together  only  by  customary  associa- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  that  particular  objects  sh<nild 
produce  a  general  idea.    General  ideas  are,  indeed,  im' 
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possibilidefl,  for  ^U  abstnctions  are  only  vigue  imagea 
of  particukra.  Ideas  may  represent  either  realities  or 
phenomena,  but  no  investigations  can  reach  beyond  the 
phenomenon  to  the  reality.  This  reality  is  a  pure  de- 
lusion— a  figme|^;  it  is  only  the  name  arbitrarily  given 
to  a  system  of  oRinected  impressions  and  ideas.  There 
is  neither  reality  nor  substance,  neither  matter  nor 
mind;  at  least,  there  is  nothing  to  authorize  the  asser- 
tion of  their  existence  except  as  factitious  phen(»Dena. 
The  connection  of  phenomena,  or  of  the  conceptions  cor^ 
responding  with  them,  is  accepted  as  truth  in  conse- 
quence of  a  primordial  tendency  of  the  mind,  called  be- 
lief. This  belief,  however,  imports  nothing  more  than 
the  tenacity  of  certain  notions  in  consequence  of  the 
vivacity  of  the  impressions  by  which  they  are  produced. 
The  credibility  of  facts  is  thus  resolved  into  their  appre- 
hensibility, and  becomes  merely  a  question  of  probabil- 
ities. This  constitution  of  belief,  and  this  complexion 
of  knowledge,  result  from  the  mode  in  which  the  mate- 
rials of  thought  are  obtained.  They  are  gathered  by 
observation  and  experience,  and  are  distinguished  into 
two,  and  only  two  classes,  according  to  their  relative 
strength — impre$$ioni  and  ide€u ;  the  former  being  the 
primary  and  more  forcible  perceptions;  the  latter  being 
the  derivative  and  weaker,  and  being  only  copies  of  im- 
pressions. Further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
speculation.  The  mind,  the  instrument  of  thought,  lies 
beyond ;  but  its  nature  is  discernible  only  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  these  constitute  its  whole  nature  so  far  as  any 
attainable  knowledge  is  concerned.  Thus  the  human 
mind  is  the  mould  and  measure  of  all  knowledge,  and 
yet  that  mind  is  itself  only  a  problematical  phenome- 
non. A  good-humored  scepticism  is  accordingly  the 
sole  result  of  philosophy. 

From  this  brief  and  in^perfect  synopsis  of  Hume's  doc- 
trine— so  well  summed  up  by  Mackintosh :  **  He  aimed  at 
proving,  not  that  nothing  was  known,  but  that  nothing 
could  be  known** — it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  mode  in 
which  he  reached  its  most  startling  applications.  He 
might  assert  the  moral  sense,  but  the  assertion  was  nu- 
gatory, for  there  could  be  no  foundation  for  morals,  nor 
anything  more  valid  than  expediencies  growmg  out  of 
particular  impressions  and  Uieir  observed  sequences. 
He  might  admit  the  possibility,  even  the  probability,  of 
divine  intelligence,  but  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
*^  one  or  tnairy*  since  revelation  could  not  be  substituted 
for  sensible  perceptions.  The  scheme  had  no  room  for 
the  admission  of  miracles,  as  they  were  unsupported  by 
ordinary  experience,  and  human  testimony  was  falla- 
cious. All  this  mischievous  error  is  the  appropriate 
fruit  of  the  tree  on  which  it  hangs.  Many  refutations 
of  these  positions  have  been  attempted,  and  a  vigorous 
warfare  has  been  waged  on  the  principles  supposed  to 
form  the  foundadon  of  this  philosophy ;  but  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
employed,  and  to  the  vacillation  with  which  they  are 
used  by  the  conjuror.  A  strict  definition  of  *'  miracles'* 
and  "experience,"  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  such  defini- 
tion, will  reduce  the  celebrated  argument  against  mira- 
cles to  a  bald  petiiw  principUy  or  to  a  manifest  absurdity. 
Hume  endeavored  to  prove  that  **no  testimony  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  mirade,**  and  the  reasoning  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose  is,  that  "  a  miracle  being  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience has  established,  the  proof  against  a  miracle, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  ar- 
gument from  experience  can  be;  whereas  our  experi- 
ence of  human  veracity,  which  (according  to  him)  is  the 
sole  foundation  of  the  evidence  of  testimony,  is  far  from 
being  imiform,  and  can,  therefore,  never  preponderate 
against  that  experience  which  admits  of  no  exception." 
This  boasted  and  plausible  argument  has,  with  equal 
candor  and  acuteness,  been  examined  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  his  Diuertation  on  Miradet,  who  justly  observes  that, 
so  far  is  experience  from  being  the  sole  foundation  of 
the  evidence  of  testimony,  that,  on  the  contrary,  testi- 
mony is  the  sole  foundation  of  by  far  the  greater  part 


of  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  firm  and  unalterable  experience ; 
and  that  if,  in  certain  circumstances,  we  did  not  give  an 
implicit  faith  to  testimony,  our  knowledge  of  events 
would  be  confined  to  those  which  had  fallen  under  the 
immediate  observation  of  our  own  soisea.  Hume  main- 
tained that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  different  from  ordinary  experience. 
That  diseases  should  generaUy  be  cured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  medicine,  and  $ometime*  at  the  mere  word  of  a 
prophet,  are  facts  not  inconsistent  with  each  other  in 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  nor  irreconcilable  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas.  Each  fact  may  arise  from  its  own 
proper  cause ;  each  may  exist  independently  of  the  oth- 
er ;  and  each  is  Imown  by  its  own  proper  proof,  whether 
of  sense  or  testimony.  To  pronounce,  therefore,  a  mir- 
acle to  be  false,  because  it  is  different  from  ordinary  ex- 
perience, is  only  to  conclude  against  its  existence  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  constitutes  its  specific 
character ;  for  if  it  were  not  different  from  ordinary  ex- 
perience, where  would  be  its  singularity  ?  or  what  proof 
could  be  drawn  from  it  in  attestation  of  a  divine  mes- 
sage ?    See  MutACLESL 

The  importance  and  value  of  Hume's  political  essays 
have  rarely  been  appreciated.    They  are  the  best  of  all 
his  productions^  but  they  have  been  almost  disr^arded 
in  the  estimation  of  his  genius.    They  exercised  a  con- 
siderable but  unacknowledged  influence  on  the  age  near^ 
est  his  own.     It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  obligations 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  essay  on 
the  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth.     Lrad  Brougham 
does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  author  when  he  de- 
clares that  "Mr.  Hume  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  author  of 
the  modem  doctrines  which  now  rule  the  world  of  sci- 
ence, which  are  to  a  great  extent  the  guide  of  practical 
statesmen ;  ...  for  no  one  deserving  the  name  of  leg- 
islator pretends  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  theory.** 
Many  of  the  intellectual  vices,  as  all  the  excellences  of 
Hume — his  speculative  audacity,  hb  regard  for  material 
comfort  and  independence,  his  want  of  enthusiasm,  the 
restriction  of  his  view  to  observation  and  experience, 
hb  acceptance  of  expediency  as  a  principle,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  courts  and  with  affairs  of  state,  his  knowl- 
edge of  history,  his  philosophic  habits,  his  alow  progress 
from  pinched  to  easy  circumstances,  all  favored  profi- 
ciency in  this  branch  of  inquiry.     Many  of  these  char- 
acteristics were,  however,  adverse  to  his  career  as  an 
historian.    True,  in  Hume's  History  ofEmgkmdj  the  vig- 
orous, easy,  and  unaffected  style,  the  vivacity  of  the  de- 
lineations, the  arrangement  of  the  topics,  the  disposition 
of  the  personages,  the  variety  and  penetration  of  tho  re- 
flections, are  all  admirable.    The  narrative  is  always 
fascinating,  if  the  expression  is  rarely  idiomatic,  some- 
times ungrammatical,  and  often  provincial.     But  to  the 
highest  merits  of  history  it  possesses  no  daim.     It  is 
hastily,  carelessly,  and  inaccurately  composed ;  it  is  in- 
curious of  truth ;  it  disregards  anthmtic  sources  of  in- 
formation from  indolence  and  indifiTerenoe;  it  is  equally 
partial  and  |»t>judiced.    In  form,  it  is  a  model  of  histor- 
ical art,  but  not  of  the  art  in  its  highest  conception ;  in 
substance  and  in  spirit  it  displays  neariy  every  sin  and 
corruption  which  a  historian  should  abhor.     His  writ- 
ings called  forth  many  antagonists,  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  Uie  Scotch  metaphysical  school 
of  Common  Sense^  so  called,  of  which  the  best  exposi- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  answer  to  Humc*8 
scepticism,  is  to  be  proved  by  Reid's  Conypiete  Works, 
vfUh  Notes  by  Sir  William  Hamilton^  (Edinburgh,  1846, 
8vo).     Beattie's  Essay  on  TVuthj  and  Oswald's  Appeal 
to  Common  Sense  (Edinb.  1772, 2  vols.),  were  also  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  Hume. 

See  The  PhilosopMoal  Works  of  David  ffume,  «^ 
dudmg  aU  the  Essays,  and  exhibiting^  the  more  i$nport€ittt 
Alterations  and  Corrections  in  the  successive  Editions 
published  by  the  Author  (Edinburgh  and  Boston,  1854, 
4  vols.  8vo);  Burton,  Lffe  and  Letters  of  David  Bume 
(Edinb.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Letters  of  eminent  Persons 
addressed  to  David  Hume  (Edinb.  and  Lond.  1820,  4to) ; 
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Brougham,  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  of  Science  (Lon- 
don,  1845, 8vo) ;  Tennemann,  Mamial  History  ofPhilos, 
§  376;  Ettglisk  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Mofell,  Hist,  of  Mod,  Phi' 
ktophf,  pt.  i,  ch.  iii ;  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Lect»  on  Meta- 
physics ;  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  Ethical  Philos.  p.  146  sq. ; 
AniboDe,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  914  sq. ;  Lewes,  History  of 
Philos,  ii,  305  sq. ;  Tennemann,  Gesch,  d,  Philos,  xi,  425 
sq.;  Bitter,  ChristL Philos,  viii, 6, 7,  ch.  ii ;  Cousin,  Hist, 
dt  la  Philos,  modeme,  Le^on  xi ;  Farrar,  Crif.  Hist,  of 
Free  Thought,  p.  148  sq. ;  Kdinb,  Rev,  Jan.  1847 ;  Quart, 
Review,\xx\u,292;  lxxvii,40;  1844^p.815  !>q.;  Black- 
wood^s  Uayaxine  (on  the  arglunent  against  miracles), 
xlvi,9l8q.;  June,  1869;  BriT. iZcPMW, Aug.  1847, p. 288 ; 

1868,  p.  77  sq.;  Nev)  Enylander,  i,  169, 172;  ii,  212;  iv, 
405 ;  xviii,  168 ;  North  A  merican  Review^  Ixxix,  586  sq. ; 
ChrisL  Remembrancer,  Oct,  1868,  p.  272;  Brit,  and  For, 
Etawj,  Rev,  Oct.  1866,  p.  826  sq. ;  Contemp,  Review,  May, 

1869,  art  vi,  reprinted  in  the  Amer,  Pre^^yt,  Rev,  July, 
1869,  art.  viiL     (G.F.H.) 

Humende.     See  Amice. 

Hnmili&ti,  a  monastic  order  founded  about  1134 
bj  some  Italian  noblemen  whom  the  emperor  Henry  II 
had  sent  as  hostages  to  Gennany.  In  1151  they  were 
tramfbrmed  into  canons  of  St  Benedict,  and  as  such 
received  the  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  III  in  1200.  A 
conesponding  order  of  nuns  was  afterwards  organized 
in  Milan  by  a  lady  named  Blassoni  (whence  they  were 
al»  called  Nuns  of  Blassoni),  Notwithstanding  the 
nomerous  disorders  they  occasioned,  these  nuns  did 
grbt  good  as  nurses,  etc.;  their  rule  was  adopted  in 
some  ninety-eight  convents,  but  they  were  finally  sup- 
prised  by  Pius  V  in  1571.  A  few  convents,  without 
partiailar  attention  to  dress  and  observances  of  the  old 
Older,  tfill  remain  in  Italy.  The  habit  of  the  order 
consisted  in  a  white  di^  and  cloak,  to  which  a  white 
sctpulary  was  afterwards  added;  also  a  small  hood. 
The  imns'  dress  was  white,  with  gny  under-garments, 
or  vice  versa. — Picrer,  Unicers,  Lexikon,  viii,  ^9 ;  Fehr, 
Allgem,  Gesch,  der  Monchsorden  (Tub.  1845),  p.  132  sq.; 
Helyot,  Geschichie.  d,  Kloster  u,  Ritterorden,  vi,  179  sq. ; 
Aschbach,  £'trcA«n-Z«ri^bon,  iii,  847 ;  Wetzer  und  Wclte, 
ATinAsi-Lcr.  V,  896  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Hmniliatioii  of  Christ  (in  the  Unguage  of  the 
older  Reformed  theologians,  the  stains  humUiatibnis  sive 
exuumUionis),  the  "  humbling  of  himseir  (PhiL  ii,  8)  to 
wttich  the  son  of  God  submitted  in  accomplishing  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  As  to  the  question  whether 
the  L^gDs,  at  the  incamation,  voluntarily  divested  him- 
■if  of  his  divine  self-oonsciousness  in  order  to  develop 
bimsdf  in  purely  human  form,  see  Kbnosis.  On  the 
iioestion  of  his  descent  into  Hades,  see  Hbli^  Descent 
ma  For  monographs  on  this  subject,  see  Yolbeding, 
l9ikxProyrammatum,p,M;  Uase,LdtenJesu,p,  113. 

The  humiliation  of  Christ  is  generally  set  forth  by 
tbeotogians  as  shown  in  his  birth,  his  circumstances, 
taiHitittion,  sufferings,  and  death.  1.  In  his  birth :  he 
vtsbom  of  a  woman — a  sinful  woman;  though  he  was 
without  sin  (GaL  iv,  4) ;  of  a  poor  woman  (Luke  ii,  7, 
M) ;  in  a  poor  country  village  (John  i,  46) ;  in  a  sta- 
Ue— an  abject  place ;  of  a  nature  subject  to  infirmides 
{Hfb,  ii,  9),  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  pain,  etc  2.  In 
bis  ciratmstances :  Uiid  in  a  manger  when  he  was  bom, 
lived  m  obscurity  for  a  long  time,  probably  worked  att 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  had  not  a  phice  where  to  lay 
Ws  head,  and  was  oppressed  with  poverty  while  he  went 
abort  preaching  the  Gospel.  8.  It  appeared  in  his  rg?- 
"fttfim:  he  was  loaded  with  the  most  abusive  railing 
tad  cahmmy  (Isa.  liii),  the  most  false  accusations  (Matt 
ttvi,  59, 67),  and  the  most  ignominious  ridicule  (Psa. 
»ii,6;Matt.xxii,68;  Johnvii,85).  4.  In  his  wni/.- 
be  was  often  tempted  (Matt  iv,  1,  etc;  Heb.  ii,  17, 18; 
i^>16) ;  grieved  with  the  reproaches  cast  on  himseU;  and 
«ith  the  sina  and  miseries  of  others  (Heb.  xii,  8;  Matt 
n,  19;  John  xi,  85);  was  burdened  with  the  hidings 
of  his  Father's  fece,  and  the  fears  and  impressions  of  his 
^fnth  (Paa.xxi,l;Lakexxii,48;  Heb.v,7).    5.  In 


his  death :  scourged,  crowned  with  thorns,  received  gall 
and  vinegar  to  drink,  and  was  crucified  between  two 
thieves  (Luke  xxiii;  John  xix;  Mark  xv,  24,  25).  6. 
In  his  burial:  not  only  was  he  bom  in  another  man's 
house,  but  he  was  buried  in  another  man's  tomb ;  for  he 
had  no  tomb  of  his  own,  or  family  vault  to  be  interred 
in  (Isa.  liii,  10,  etc  ;  Matt  xiii,  46).  The  humiliation 
of  Christ  was  necessary,  1.  To  execute  the  purpose  of 
God,  and  covenant  engagements  of  Christ  (Acts  ii,  23, 
24;  Psa.  xl,  6,  7,  8);  2.  To  fulfil  the  manifold  t3rpes 
and  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament;  8.  To  satisfy 
the  broken  law  of  God,  and  procure  eternal  redemption 
for  us  (Isa.  liii;  Heb.  ix,  12, 15) ;  4.  To  leave  us  an  un- 
spotted pattern  of  holiness  and  patience  under  suffering. 
— Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.  For  a  summary  of  the  views 
of  the  Reformed  theologians  on  the  humiliation  of 
Christ,  see  Heppe,  Dogmaiik  der  Evang,'Brform,  Kirche 
(Elberfeld^  1861),  Locus  xix.  See  also  Hase,  Evang,- 
Prot,  DogmaHk,  §  155, 156 ;  Gill,  Body  ofDivinUy,  voL 
ii ;  Robert  Hall,  Works,  voL  iii ;  Knapp,  Theology,  §  95- 
97.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Humility  (Lat  humilitas ;  from  humus,  the  ground), 
as  a  Christian  grace,  is  the  opposite  of  ^  highminded- 
ness.**  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  heathen  moral- 
ists; the  word  humilis,  with  them,  indicated  baseness 
of  mind. 

1.  The  believer  b  indeed  "  exalted*'  to  a  higher  stage 
of  manhood  by  his  union  with  Christ,  and  becomes, 
moreover,  a  "  lung  and  priest  unto  God.*'  But  he  never 
"^  exalts"  himself.  .Whatever  he  has,  he  owes  (and  feels 
that  he  owes)  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  love  of  God,  his 
creator;  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  his  redeemer;  and  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  sanctifier.  He 
perceives  all  his  blessings  only  in  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  If  he  looks  upon  himself,  he  fhids 
that  all  he  is  or  has  is  but  what  has  been  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  him ;  if  he  looks  upon  his  individual  ego, 
apart  from  these  privileges,  he  finds  only  a  weak,  impo- 
tent personality,  conrupted  by  sin  and  error,  and  un- 
worthy of  such  great  privileges.  If  he  r^oioes  in  the 
possession  of  Christian  graces,  he  rejoices  in  them  as 
having  been  given  him  (1  Cor.  iv,  7),  and  considers  at 
the  same  time  the  merits  of  others  (Rom.  xii,  8 :  ^'For 
I  say,  through  the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man 
that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself  matt  highly 
than  he  ought  to  think ;  but  to  think  soberly,  according 
as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith"). 
Conscious  of  the  gifts  he  has  received,  he  yet  praises 
the  grace  which  has  given  them  to  him  (Rom.  xv,  17, 
18 :  **  I  have  therefore  whereof  I  may  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ,  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  God.  For 
I  wUl  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those  things  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me."  Phih  iv,  11-18 :  "  I 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
content  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know 
how  to  abound :  everywhere  and  in  all  things  I  am  in- 
structed both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound 
and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me."  2  Cor.  iii,  5 :  "  Not  that  we 
are  snflicient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  our- 
selves; but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  1  Cor.  iii,  5-7 : 
*^  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers 
by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every 
man?  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered;  but  God  gave 
the  increase.  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any- 
thing, neither  he  that  watereth;  but  God  that  giveth 
the  increase").  The  best  Christians  are  but  unprofita- 
ble servants,  and  unworthy  instruments  of  the  grace  of 
God  (Luke  xvii,  10 :  *'  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall 
have  dope  all  these  things  which  are  commanded  you, 
say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants:  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty  to  do")r  The  feeling  of  obligation 
for  all  one  is  or  has,  and  of  shortcoming  in  the  use  of 
those  gifts  which  we  cannot  even  pnuse  ourselves  for 
having  well  emplbyed,  is  a  mark  of  humiUty, 

2.  '^  To  consider  this  grace  a  little  more  particularly, 
it  may  be  observed,  1.  Tliat  humility  does  not  oblige  a 
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nmn  to  wrong  the  truth  or  himself  by  entertaining  a 
meaner  or  worse  opinion  of  himself  than  he  deserves. 
2.  Nor  does  it  oblige  a  man,  right  or  wrong,  to  give 
everybody  else  the  preference  to  himself.    A  wise  man 
cannot  bdieve  himself  inferior  to  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude, nor  the  virtoous  man  that  he  is  not  so  good  as 
those  whose  lives  are  vicious.    8.  Nor  does  it  oblige  a 
man  to  treat  himself  with  contempt  in  his  words  or  ac- 
tions :  it  looks  more  like  affectation  than  humility  when 
a  man  says  such  things  in  his  own  dispraise  as  others 
know,  or  he  himself  bdiieves,  to  be  false ;  and  it  is  plain 
also  that  this  is  often  done  merely  as  a  bait  to  catch 
the  praises  of  others.    Humility  consists,  1.  In  not  at^ 
tiibuting  to  ourselves  any  excellence  or  good  which  we 
have  not.    2.  In  not  overrating  anything  we  da    8.  In 
not  taking  an  immoderate  delight  in  ourselves.    4.  In 
not  assuming  .more  of  the  praise  of  a  quality  or  action 
than  belongs  to  us.    5.  In  an  inward  sense  of  our  many 
imperfections  and  sins.    6.  In  ascribing  all  we  have  and 
are  to  the  grace  of  God.    True  humility  will  express 
itself,  1.  By  the  modesty  of  our  appearance ;  the  hum- 
ble man  will  consider  his  age,  abilities,  character,  func- 
tion, etc,  and  act  accordingly;  2.  By  the  modesty  of 
our  pursuits :  we  shall  not  aim  at  anything  above  our 
strength,  but  prefer  a  good  to  a  great  name.    8.  It  will 
express  itself  by  the  modesty  of  our  conversation  and 
behavior :  we  shall  not  be  loquacious,  obstinate,  forward, 
^vious,  discontented,  or  ambitious.    The  advantages 
of  hnmiliQr  are  numerous:  1.  It  is  well-pleasing  to  God 
(1  Pet  iii,  4).    2.  It  has  great  influence  on  us  in  the 
performance  of  all  other  duties,  praying,  hearing,  con- 
verse, etc    8.  It  indicates  that  more  grace  shall  be 
given  (James  iv,  6 ;  Psa.  xxv,  9).    4.  It  preserves  the 
soul  in  great  tranquillity  and  contentment  (Psa.  Ixix, 
82, 88).     5.  It  makes  us  patioit  and  resigned  under  af- 
flictions (Job  i,  22).    6.  It  enables  us  to  exercise  mod- 
eration in  everything.    To  obtain  this  excellent  spirit, 
we  should  remember,  1.  The  example  of  Christ  (PhiL  ii, 
6,  7, 8) ;  2.  That  heaven  is  a  place  of  humility  (Rev.  v, 
8) ;  8.  That  our  sins  are  numerous,  and  deserve  the 
greatest  punishment  (Lam.  iii,  89);  4.  That  humility 
is  the  way  to  honor  (Prov.  xvi,  18) ;  6.  That  the  great- 
est promises  of  good  are  made  to  the  humble  (Isa.  Ivii, 
16;  lvi,2;  1  Pet,v,6;  Psa.cxlvu,6;  Matt.v,6)"  (Buck, 
Tkeol  Diet.  s.  v.).    "  It  has  been  deemed  a  great  para- 
dox in  Christianity  that  it  makes  humility  the  avenue 
to  glory.    Yet  what  other  avenue  is  there  to  wisdom, 
or  even  to  knowledge?    Would  you  pick  up  precious 
truths,  you  must  bend  down  and  look  for  them.    Ev- 
erywhere the  pearl  of  great  price  lies  bedded  in  a  shell 
which  has  no  form  or  comeliness.     It  is  so  in  ph3rsical 
science.    Bacon  has  declared  it,  Natura  turn  nisi  paren- 
do  ^mcitur ;  and  the  triumphs  of  science  since  his  days 
have  proved  how  willing  Nature  is  to  be  conquered  by 
those  who  will  obey  her.    It  is  so  in  moral  speculation. 
Wordsworth  has  told  us  the  law  of  Ms  own  mind,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  has  enabled  him  to  reveal  a  new 
world  of  poetry :  Wisdom  is  oJUirMs  nearer  when  we 
stoop  than  when  we  soar.    That  it  is  so  likewise  in  re- 
ligion we  are  assured  by  those  most  comfortable  words, 
Except  ye  become  as  litUe  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Moreover,  the  whole  intercourse 
between  man  and  man  may  be  seen,  if  we  look  at  it 
closely,  to  be  guided  and  regulated  by  the  same  per^ 
vading  principle ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  so  is  general- 
ly recognised,  instinctively,  at  least,  if  not  consciously. 
AiS  I  have  often  heard  said  by  him,  who,  among  all  the 
persons  I  have  conversed  with  to  the  edification  of  my 
understanding,  had  the  keenest  practical  in^ht  into 
human  nature,  and  best  knew  the  art  of  controlling  and 
governing  men,  and  winning  them  over  to  their  good — 
the  moment  anybody  is  satisfied  with  himself,  every- 
body else  becomes  dissatisfied  with  him;  whenever  a 
person  thinks  much  of  himself,  all  other  people  give 
over  thinking  about  him.    Thus  it  is  not  alone  in  the 
parable  that  he  who  takes  the  highest  room  is  turned 
lown  with  shame  to  the  lowest,  while  he  who  sits 


down  in  the  lowest  room  is  bid  to  go  up  higher."  Sec 
Haie,  Guesses  at  Truth,  i,  242;  Kiehl,  Ilandwdrterhuch 
des  N,  Test,,  a.  v.  Demuth ;  Grove,  Moral  Philosophy,  ii, 
286 ;  Whately,  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  p.  38 ;  Con- 
ybeare.  Sermons,  p.  141. 

Humphrey,  Lawrence,  an  English  Protestant  di- 
vine and  philologian,  was  bom  at  Newport  -  PagneU, 
Buckinghamshire,  about  1527.     He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  especially  to  the 
classics.    After  becoming  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university,  he 
entered  the  Church.    In  1555  he  left  England  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persecutions  to  which  Protestants  were 
subject,  and  remained  a  while  in  Zurich.    After  the 
death  of  queen  Mary  he  returned  home  and  resumed 
his  professorship.    He  became  successively  professOT 
of  theology  at  Queen's  College  in  1560,  president  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1561,  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter in  1570,  and  dean  of  Winchester  in  1580.    He  died 
February  1, 1589.     He  was  a  man  of  conciliatory  man- 
ners, and  of  great  piety  and  learning ;  of  great  parity 
of  character,  moderate  and  conscientious,  and  to  this 
he  owed  his  last  preferments.    He  was  a  good  linguist, 
and  a  very  skilful  controvertist.    He  wrote  Epistola  de 
Gracis  Uteris  et  Homeri  lectione  et  imitatione  (printed  in 
the  first  part  of  Junius's  Cornucopia,  Basle,  1558,  foL) : 
— De  religionis  amservatione  et  reformatione,  deque  Fri- 
main  Regum  (Basle,  1559,  Svo^x  —  Obadias  Propheta, 
Hebraice  et  Latine,  et  PhUo  ''De  Judice,*"  Grace  et  La- 
tine,  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  treatise : — OpHmates, 
sive  de  nobilitate  ejusque  antiqua  origine,  naiura,  fffidJU, 
disdplina  (Basle,  1561,  8vo,  with  a  Latin  translaticm  of 
Philo's  treatise  De  Nobilitate') : — Joamds  JueUi,  episco^ 
Salitburiensis,  Vita  et  Mors  (London,  1578,  4to) : — Jesu- 
itism* pars  prima,  sive  prcuxm  Romana  curia  txnOra 
respublicas  et  principes  (Lond.  1582,  8vo) : — Jesuitismi 
pars  secunda,  Puritano  Papism*  seu.  doctrina  Jesuitica 
(diquot  rationibus  ab  Edm,  Campiano  comprehensa  et  a 
Johanne  Durao  dtfensa  Cot\futatio  (London,  1584,  8to), 
etc     See  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses  (vol.  i) ;  Chalmers, 
Gen,  Biog,  Dictionary ;  Chauffepie,  Diet,  hist, ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxv,  548 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Au- 
thors, i,  918 ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans  (see  Index) ; 
Hook,  Ecdes.  Biography,  vi,  207  sq.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Htim^tah  (Heb.  Chumtah',  n^TSH,  prob.  from  the 
Syr,  fortress,  othenme  place  of  lizards;  Sept  *AfjiftaTd 
v.r.  Bit  fid  and  XafAfiard',  Yu]g,  Athmatha),  a  town  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Aphekah 
and  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  54),  apparently  in  the  district 
lying  immediately  west  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  ad 
loc).  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer 
(Rdand,  PalasL  p.  723)  except  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(OnonuuL  a  v.  'Afiard,  Ammatha).  There  is  some  ze- 
semblance  between  the  name  and  that  of  Kimatk  (Ki- 
fidO),  one  of  the  places  added  in  the  Tat.  text  of  the 
Sept.  to  the  list  in  the  Heb.  text  of  1  Sam.  xxx,  27-81. 
It  possibly  corresponds  with  the  ndnod  site  marked  as 
ScSfsm  (or  Ramet  el- A  Uneh)  on  Van  de  Yelde's  Afe^  at  If 
miles  north  of  Hebron,  just  west  of  the  Jerusalem  road. 

Hundred  (as  a  division  of  the  Heb.  people).  See 
Host. 

Huneric.    See  Vandals. 

Hungarian  Confession  {Confessio  ffungaricai), 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Hungary.  It  was  drawn  up  in  1557  and  1558  by  the 
Synod  of  Czenger  (hence  also  called  Corfessio  Czemgcri- 
ana),  and  published  in  1570  in  Debreczin.  It  is  strong- 
ly Calvinistic,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper,  and  it  was  on  that  account  not  adopted  by  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Poland.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Hungary,  a  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  has 
for  several  centuries  been  united  with  the  empire  of 
Austria.  It  has  82,889  square  miles,  and  its  popularicm 
was,  according  to  the  census  of  1857,  9,900,785w  Con- 
nected with  it,  as  dependences  of  the  crown  of  Hungary, 
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are  Transylvania  (q.  v.)»  Croatia,  and  Slavonia.  This 
whole  division,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Trans- 
LeiUkanian  division  of  the  empire,  sometimes  simply 
Hongaxy,  has  124,000  square  xniles,  and,  according  to 
the  official  census  of  1857, 13,768,818  inhabitants.  Ac- 
cocding  to  the  official  census  of  Dec  81, 1869,  the  total 
popnlation  of  the  comitries  subject  to  the  Hungarian 
down  amounted  to  15,429,238,  of  which  Hungary  proper 
had  about  11,109,000 ;  Transylvania,  2,109,000 ;  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  1,015,000;  the  Military  Frontier,  1,195,000. 

L  Hidory.— The  Hungarians,  a  Scythian  tribe,  were, 
as  it  seems,  akin  to  and  allies  of  the  Chazari,  who  in  the 
fii^  century  of  the  Christian  ova  had  left  their  original 
seats,  the  platea?ift  of  Central  Asia,  and  had  founded  in 
the  coarse  of  time  a  powerful  empire  on  the  Tanric  pen- 
insula. At  the  close  of  the  9th  century  the  Hungarians 
(Magyars)  were  living  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
this  empire,  which  they  defended  under  their  own  chiefs 
against  the  powerful  neighboring  nations. '  After  the 
destruction  of  this  empire,  the  Magyars,  who  were  un- 
able to  resist  singly  the  onset  of  other  tribes,  crossed  the 
Dnieper,  and  settled  (884)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, between  the  Rivers  Bugh  and  Szereth.  The  impe- 
rial throne  of  Constantinople  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  Leo  the  Wise,  who  called  the  bravery  of  his  new 
odghbors  to  his  aid  against  Simeon,  the  chief  of  the 
Bulgarians.  The  call  was  cheerfVdly  accepted  by  Ar- 
pad,  the  son  of  the  Magyar  duke  Almoe.  Simeon  was 
omqaered,  and  his  country  laid  waste.  The  renown  of 
the  Magyars  soon  induced  king  Amulf,  of  Qermany,  to 
ask  them  for  aid  against  Szvatoplugk,  the  grand  prince 
of  Motavia.  Again  they  accepted  the  invitation,  en- 
tered Upper  Paimonia,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Mo- 
rsrian  empire,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  after 
that  they  returned  to  their  homes.  These,  however, 
had  in  the  meanwhile  been  invaded  and  terribly  devas- 
tated by  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Magyars  therefore  con- 
cbded  to  s^;tle  permanently  in  Paimonia,  from  which 
they  had  just  returned  as  victors.  The  occupation  of 
the  country  began  in  894;  it  was  completed  in  900. 
The  country,  distributed  among  seven  tribes  and  108 
fmOieSjWas  converted  into  a  military  state.  Their 
bravery  and  their  renown  caused  many  people  of  the 
districts  which  they  had  traversed,  and  many  soldiers 
of  foreign  countries,  to  join  them.  Thus  strengthened, 
they  were  able  to  undertake  expeditions  as  far  as  the 
North  Sea,  the  South  of  France  into  Italy,  and  to  the 
Black  Sea.  But  repeated  defeats  by  the  kings  and  em- 
perors of  Germany  put  a  stop  to  their  conquests  and 
gare  a  different  direction  to  their  energies.  The  firon- 
tiets  of  their  new  country  were  more  definitely  marked 
and  fortified,  and  many  more  foreign  colonists  drawn 
into  the  country. 

The  large  nnmber  of  Christian  staves,  the  coime<>- 
tion  with  the  enoperors  of  Constantinople,  but  in  par- 
ticalar  the  efforts  of  duke  Geysa  (972-997),  and  of  his 
Christian  wife  Sarolta  (Caroline),  gradual^  prepared 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Geysa  made  peace 
vith  an  his  neighbors,  and  at  the  diet  which  he  assem- 
bled leoommended  a  hospitable  reception  of  foreign  vis- 
itors and  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Geysa  him- 
i^was  baptized  by  bishop  Pilgrin  of  Passan,  who,  even 
during  the  reign  of  Tacsony,  the  father  of  Geysa,  had 
tKgm  to  show  a  warm  interest  in  the  conversion  of 
Hungary.  Besides  him,  the  emperor  Otto  I  and  bishop 
^(laUbert  of  Prague  showed  a  great  zeal  for  the  Chris- 
tiuiization  of  the  Magyars.  Thus  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  obtained  the  ascendency  over  the  few  missions 
*hich  under  former  chiefe  had  been  established  by  mis- 
lioDaries  of  the  Greek  Church.  Adalbert,  in  994,  bap- 
tized, at  Gran,yoik,  the  son  of  Geysa,  who  received  the 
*»n)e  of  Stephen.  Immediatdly  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  Stephen  made  it  the  first  object  of  his  rule 
to  secure  the  complete  victory  of  Christianity;  nor  did 
^  besitate  for  this  end  to  employ  force.  He  issued  at 
^'Ott  an  order  that  aU  Magyars  must  receive  baptism, 
oA  Uiat  aU  Christian  slaves  must  be  set  tne.    This 


decree  filled  those  Magyars  who  were  opponents  of 
Christianity  with  the  utmost  indigiuition  against  the 
young  king  and  against  the  Germans  who  surrounded 
him.  Kuppa,  ia  relative  of  Stephen  and  duke  of  the 
Sumegians,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents, 
but  at  Yeszprim  he  was  totally  defeated  and  killed ; 
and  henceforth  all  serious  opposition  to  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  Hungary  ceased.  Stephen  himself  traversed 
the  country  in  every  direction,  encouraging  the  people 
to  become  Christians,  and  threatening  with  severe  pun- 
ishments all  who  would  refuse  to  obey  this  order.  He 
established  schools  in  his  residence,  called  many  monks 
as  teachers,  established  ten  richly-endowed  bishoprics, 
introduced  the  tithe,  and  made  the  prelates  the  first  es- 
tate of  the  empire.  For  these  labors  Stephen  received 
from  pope  Sylvester  U  a  crown,  which  has  since  then 
constituted  the  upper  part  of  the  sacra  regni  Hungaria 
coronOf  while  its  lower  part  consists  of  a  crown  which 
the  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Dukas  gave  to  Geysa.  With 
thb  crown  Stephen  received  from  the  pope  a  patriarch- 
al cross  and  the  tide  of  apostolic  king.  Thus  Hun- 
gary became  a  kingdom,  the  chief  supports  of  which, 
according  to  the  (Constitution  given  by  Stephen,  were 
to  be  the  clergy  and  the  nobility.  The  following  kings 
enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  who  thus,  in  the 
course  of  time,  became  richer  than  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  After  the  death  of  Stephen  several 
more  efforts  were  made  by  the  lutive  pagan  party  to 
displace  both  Christianity  and  the  German  party  at  the 
court,  which  was  regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  Chris- 
tiani^.  But  aU  these  attempts  utteriy  failed,  and  pa- 
ganism soon  became  extinct.  The  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire were  enlarged  by  the  c(mquest  of  Croatia  and  Sla^ 
vonia  in  1089,  and  that  of  Dalmatia  in  1102;  at  home 
the  clergy  extorted  frcnn  the  weak  Andrew  H  (1202- 
86)  a  favoraUe  Concordat.  In  1437  Hungary  fell  for 
the  first  time  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  1526  the 
line  of  independent  kings  of  Hnngaiy  became  extinct 
by  the  death  of  king  Louis  II.  A  large  portion  of  Hun- 
gary was  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  a  Turk- 
bh  province  for  more  than  a  century;  the  remainder 
was  long  rent  by  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  coimecting 
the  country  permanentiy  with  the  crown  of  Hapsburg. 
When  the  first  knowledge  of  the  Reformation  reached 
Hungary,  the  Diet  of  15^  issued  a  cruel  decree  that 
the  Lutherans  and  aU  favorers  of  Lutheranism  should 
be  captured  and  burned.  But  amidst  the  disorder  which 
followed  the  death  of  Loms  H  the  Reformation  spread, 
and  gained  a  firm  footing  in  spite  of  the  cruel  prohib- 
itory laws.  Probably  the  first  to  foeach  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation  was  Thomas  Preussner,  of  KaesmarkjWho 
is  said  to  have  publicly  announced  his  concurrence  in 
the  views  of  Luther.  A  great  impression  was  made  by 
the  Augsburg  Confesrion,  as  the  grandees  who  accom- 
panied king  Ferditumd  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  brought 
back  a  favorable  aoootmt  of  the  Lutheran  Reformatioiu 
Several  scholars  went  to  Wittenberg  to  study  under 
Luther,  among  whom  were  Devay,  Quendel,  Stdckel, 
Andrew  Fischer,  Leutscher,  Bogner,  Transylvanus,  Ra- 
dan,  Siklosy,  and  Kopaczy.  The  further  progress  of 
the  Reformation  was  very  quiet,  only  a  few  bishops  and 
magnates  trying  to  employ  force.  Prince  Zipolya, 
who  contested  with  king  Ferdinand  the  possession  of 
Hungary,  issued  a  severe  edict  against  the  Protestants, 
and  the  parish  priest  of  libethen  was  in  1527  burned  as 
a  favorer  of  the  Reformation;  but  as  the  miyority  of 
the  towns,  nearly  the  whole  nobility,  and  many  of  the 
most  powerful  magnates  were  favorable  to  the  Refor- 
mation, the  persecution  of  Protestantism  soon  ceased. 
Many  of  the  priests  then  joined  the  Reformation  with 
their  entire  congregations ;  in  other  instances  the  con- 
gregations waited  until  the  death  of  the  Catholic  pastor, 
and  then  caUed  an  evangelical  successor.  The  evan- 
gelical pastors  contiimed  for  a  long  time  to  pay  tribute 
CO  the  bishops,  and  were  protected  by  the  latter  in  their 
rights  and  privileges,  provided  they  would  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  not  join  the  detest- 
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ed  SacramenUrians  (Calvinista).  In  1M9  the  royal 
free  cities  of  Upper  Hungary  had  their  Confesaion  of 
Faith  drawn  up  by  Leonhard  Stockel  in  the  sense  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  presented  it  to  king  Ferdi- 
nand. This  CkMifession  was  q>proYed  and  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  king,  but  also  by  the  primate  Nicholas  Olah 
and  the  bishop  Verantius,  with  sereral  Catholic  prel- 
ates, as  bbbop  Kechery  of  Yeazprim,  bishop  Thurzo  of 
Neutra,  and  bishop  Dudich,  who  had  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  as  representatives  of  Ferdinand.  King  Fer- 
dinand himsdf  appeared  to  be  favorable  to  the  Protes- 
tants, for  he  permitted  the  election  of  the  foremost  pa- 
tron of  the  Reformation,  Thomas  Nadasdy,  as  palatine 
of  Hungary.  Still  more  auspicious  was  the  reign  of  the 
mild  Maximilian,  who  tried  to  gain  the  Protestants  by 
wise  concessions.  Thus  they  found  time  to  develop 
their  Church  Constitution,  to  hold  synods,  and  to  regu- 
late their  Church  and  school  affaits  under  the  protection 
of  the  evangelical  magnates.  A  la^e  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  evangelical  faith;  only 
three  magnates  continued  to  be  Roman  Catholic,  and 
probably  Protestantism  would  have  forever  established 
its  ascendency  had  not  the  Protestants  themselves  been 
split  into  LuUierans  and  Calvinists,  who  seemed  to  hate 
each  other  more  than  other  religious  denominations. 
Thus  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Protestants 
suffered  greatly  from  the  persecutions  which  began 
against  them  under  the  reign  of  Rudolphus.  The  Jes- 
uits, who  had  come  for  a  short  time  to  Hungary  in  1561, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  primas  Nicholas  Olah,  but  had 
been  unable  to  do  any  thing  under  the  tolerant  reign 
of  Maximilian,  returned,  and  began  to  display  a  great 
activity  ft>r  the  restoration  of  the  old  Churoh.  Jacob 
BarlHan  of  Belgioso  took  from  the  Protestants  a  num- 
ber of  churches,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  against 
these  acts  of  violence  remained  vrithout  effect.  Ru- 
dolphus, instead  of  redressing  the  grievances,  made  to 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  an  addition, 
which  declared  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants  to  be 
unfounded  and  their  conduct  scandalous,  and  which  con- 
firmed all  the  former  lawB  against  them.  Boczkai,  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  rose  against  this  law,  and  was 
joined  every  whero  by  malcontents.  Soon  he  was  mas- 
ter of  all  Transylvania  and  of  Northern  Hungary. 
Basta,  the  imperial  gqneral,  was  defeated,  and  Rudol- 
phus compelled  to  conclude,  in  1606,  the  peace  of  Vien- 
na, which  assiured  the  Protestants  throughout  the  em- 
pire of  religious  liberty,  and  promised  that  the  emperor 
would  never  allow  any  violadon  of  this  provision.  To 
the  provision  was,  however,  added  this  clausula,  **  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  Catholic  religion."  When  the 
articles  of  the  Vienna  treaty  of  peace  were,  in  1608, 
read  to  the  Diet  at  Fressburg,  the  bishop  of  Veszprim 
protested  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  against  the  religious 
liberty  granted  to  the  Protestants;  but  the  finnness  of 
archduke  Matthias  overcame  the  opposition  of  all  the 
Catholics,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  unanimously  rat- 
ified by  all  save  cardinal  Forgacz.  Nevertheless,  Ru- 
dolphus declared  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  invalid. 
This  breach  of  faith  cost  him  the  throne ;  his  brother 
Matthias  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  on  Novem- 
ber 8, 1608,  two  days  after  the  evangelical  count  Ules- 
hazy  had  been  elected  palatine  by  a  large  nujority. 
Through  the  liberality  of  nieshazy,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  immense  riches,  the  Protestants  received  a  large 
number  of  churches  and  schools,  nieshazy  died  the 
next  year  (May  6, 1609) ;  but  his  successor,  count  George 
Thurzo,  was  an  equally  zealous  Protestant  Under  his 
presidency,  a  synod  was  held  in  March,  1610,  at  SiUein, 
in  the  comitat  of  Trentshin,  at  which  the  Protestant 
churches  were  organized  into  three  superintendentships, 
the  duties  of  superintendents,  seniors,  and  inspectors  de- 
fined, and  many  rules  adopted  for  the  regulation  of 
Churoh  government  and  Church  discipline.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  synod,  which  were  printed  by  order  of  the 
">alatine,  and  circulated  among  all  the  Protestant  con- 
""^tions  of  the  country,  aroused  the  Catholic  clergy 


to  extraordinary  efforts  against  the  further  spreading 
of  Protestantism.    Unfortunately,  palatine  Thurzo  died 
soon,  and  .the  Catholics  found  a  leader  of  rare  ability  in 
the  Jesuit  Pazmany,  who  succeeded  in  causing  within 
a  short  time  more  than  fifty  of  the  first  noUe  famiiiiwi 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  Churoh.     They,  in  turn,  com- 
pelled hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  subjects  to  leave 
the  Protestant  churches.    At  the  diets  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics again  obtained  the  ascendency ;  the  resolutions  of 
1608  were,  it  is  true,  several  times  confirmed,  but  the 
government  did  not  respect  the  decrees  of  the  diets, 
and  the  persecutions  of  Protestants  continued.    For  a 
time  the  Reformed  prince  Bethlen,  of  Transylvania,  ex- 
torted by  his  victories  firom  king  Ferdinand  U  promises 
of  redress,  but  hone  of  these  promises  were  kept.     At 
the  Diet  of  1687,  the  Protestants,  under  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Estates  {Sttthts  et  Ordines  Evttngelici)j  pre- 
sented their  grievances  in  writing ;  but  the  Diet  con- 
tented itself  with  a  new  confirmation  of  former  laws, 
and  gave  to  the  Jesuits  the  first  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom.    The  discontent  of  the  Protestants  was  sup- 
ported by  Racoczy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  invaded 
Hungary  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  finally  com- 
pelled Ferdinand  HI  to  conclude  the  peace  of  linz, 
1645,  in  which  the  Protestants  again  obtained  the  lb|e 
exercise  of  their  religion,  the  use  of  bells,  and  the  per- 
mission to  build  towers  and  to  keep  their  own  cemeter- 
ies.    But  the  Catholic  deigy  refused  to  recognise  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  soon  the  reign  of  Leopold  I 
brought  on  the  sorest  trials  for  Protestantism.     The 
complaints  of  the  Protestants  regarding  the  constant 
violations  of  their  rights  were  not  listened  to ;  they 
were  ordered  not  to  bring  their  grievances  before  the 
Diet,  but  before  the  courts.    Several  Protestant  noble- 
men entered,  therefore,  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Hungary  from  Austria,  but  the  plot  was  discov- 
ered, and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  it  sentenced  to  death. 
The  Jesuits  used  this  as  a  pretext  for  the  most  violent 
measures  against  Protestants.    Archbishop  Szdepczen- 
yi  summoned  the  evangelical  ministers  of  the  mountain 
towns  before  his  court  at  Pressburg,  where  they  were 
charged  with  being  accomplices  of  the  Turks,  with  se- 
ditious sermons,  revolutionary  sympathies,  abuse  of  the 
Catholic  host,  opening  of  the  prisons,  sale  of  Catholic 
priests  to  the  Turks.    The  preachers  were  all  sentenced 
to  death ;  but  the  emperor  pardoned  them  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  renounce  their  titles  of  preach- 
ers and  pastors,  not  discharge  the  duties  connected  with 
such  a  title,  keep  no  schools,  not  preach  either  secretly 
or  publicly,  and  sign  a  declaration  acknowledging  their 
guilt.    Whosoever  should  refuse  to  sign  this  dedaiation 
must  leave  Hungary  within  thirty  days.    In  the  next 
3rear  all  the  evangelical  preachers,  evoi  those  who  lived 
under  Turkish  dominion,  were  summoned  to  Pt^easbm^. 
The  latter  did  not  come ;  but  those  hving  under  the  sc^k 
tre  of  Le(^ld  made  their  appearance,  260  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  and  57  of  the  Helvetic  Confessioii.   The 
minority  signed  the  demanded  declaration ;  those  who  re- 
fused were  imprisoned ;  the  most  obstinate,  about  29  in 
number,  were  sent  to  the  galleys.    The  Swedish  govern- 
ment, the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Lunebuig, 
remonstrated  with  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  prisonera, 
but  not  until  about  a  year  later  did  they  recover  their 
liberty.    A  great  massacre  of  Protestants  was  soon  after 
(1657)  committed  at  Eperies  by  the  imperial  general  Ca. 
raffa,  who  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  wide-fipread 
conspiracy,  and  caused  the  execution  of  a  large  number  • 
of  prominent  men,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Protestants.    The  peace  of  Carlovics,  in  1G99, 
restored  to  Hungary  all  the  districts,  vrith  the  only  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Temesvar,  which  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Torka. 
At  home,  the  continued 'discontent  of  the  people  led  to 
a  new  insurrection,  headed  by  Francis  Racoczy,  which 
was^  suppressed  in  1711  by  the  peace  of  Szathmar. 
This  peace  again  reaffirmed  the  rights  which  had  been 
granted  to  Protestants.    New  complaints  of  diaturb* 
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anoes  of  Protestant  worship  induced  Chailes  VI  (as 
king  of  Hungary,  Charles  III)  to  appoint  a  royal  com- 
miflBOO,  on  the  recommendation  of  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  evangelical  preachers  should  be  superintended 
by  Catholic  archdeaocms;  that  the  ministerial  functions 
of  the  preachers  of  the  two  Plrotestant  Confessbns  must 
be  limited  to  those  churches  (at  most  two  in  each  comi- 
tat)  in  which  a  resolution  of  the  Diet  of  Oedenburg,  held 
in  1681,  expressly  authorized  the  Ftotestants  to  hold 
divine  service;  that  the  Protestants,  when  elected  to 
office,  mi^  take  their  oaths  with  an  invocation  of  the 
UesKd  \iigin  and  all  the  saints ;  and  that  all  Protes- 
tants mtBt  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Catholic 
festivals  and  in  the  public  processions.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  chancellory  and  stadtholdership,  which 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  had  to  promulgate  and 
execute  the  imperial  laws,  was  unfavonU>le  to  the  Prot- 
estants, as  a  majority  of  the  councillors  were  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  bishops,  magnates,  and  noblemen. 
Thus  the  Protestants  were  annoyed  by  this  board  in 
every  possible  way.  Conversions  from  Catholicism  to 
Ploteatantiam  were  strictly  forbidden;  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  attend  a  Protestant  school,  and  the  Protes- 
tant youth  to  study  at  foreign  schools;  members  of  one 
Protestant  denomination  were  not  allowed  to  visit  the 
difine  service  of  the  other;  Protestant  books  were  sub- 
mitted to  Protestant  censors,  their  trials  of  divorce  to 
Githolic  judges.  Maria  Theresa  expressed  personal 
tjrmpathy  with  the  oppressed  condition  of  Plrotestants, 
bot  pretended  to  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  them 
cm  account  of  her  coronation  oath  and  the  laws  of  the 
ooontry.  An  essential  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  Ptotestants  was  effected  under  Joseph  II,  who,  in  1781, 
by  the  edict  of  toleration,  granted  to  all  the  Protestants 
of  his  dominions  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religion, 
tnd  the  right  of  public  worship.  Now  a  new  mm  in 
the  history  of  Protestantism  began.  A  large  number  of 
lew  churches  and  schools  were  established,  hundreds  of 
ciagymen  were  called.  Protestants  became  eligible  to 
ereiy  office ;  the  religious  oath  was  abolbhed ;  the  Prot- 
estant superintendents  were  allowed  to  visit  the  church- 
es, and  persons  living  in  mixed  marriages  to'  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  evangdical  faith,  as  well  as  to  se- 
lect for  them  any  school  they  chose ;  the  press  was  to  be 
free  and  unfettered.  Leopold  II  also  showed  a  firm  dis- 
poaitioo  to  be  just  toward  the  Plrotestants.  The  Diet  of 
1791  was  petitioned  by  the  Plrotestants  to  sanction  the 
loyil  decree  which  had  granted  them  religious  freedom, 
Notwithstanding  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bbhopa,  the  diet  granted  the  request,  chiefly  moved  by 
the  eloquent  plea  of  the  Catholic  count  Aloysius  Batthy- 
kd.  Accordingly,  the  26th  article  of  religion  of  1791  pro- 
vides that  the  Protestants  of  both  Confessions  shall  enjoy 
tbe  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  that  they  shall  not  be 
forced  to  attend  processions,  masses,  or  other  ceremonies; 
that  in  ecclesiastical  aflkirs  they  shall  be  subordinate 
«Iy  to  their  own  ecclesiastical  superiors;  that  they 
may  build  churches  and  schools,  elect  preachers  and 
todierB;  that  they  shall  not  have  to  contribute  to  the 
boUiiig  of  Catholic  churches  and  schools.  The  Prot- 
ettsnts  at  once  hastened  to  perfect  their  ecclesiastical 
coutitution.  In  the  same  year  (1791),  a  synod  of  both 
the  Protestant  churches  was  held  at  Ofen  and  Pesth,  at 
vhieh  kiig'{>ending  controversies  between  the  clergy 
•nd  prominent  laymen  were  settled,  and  the  establish- 
BKot  of  a  general  Consistory  proposed.  The  protest  of 
t  few  evangelical  clergymen,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
CathoBc  dogy  and  the  early  death  of  the  sovereign. 
Prevented  the  resolutions  of  this  diet  from  receiving 
the  royal  aanction.  During  the  reign  of  Frands  I  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  were  often  encroached  upon, 
c^Kdally  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages.  The  Diet 
of  1M3  to  1844  interfered,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Prot- 
ot>ota,and  enlarged,  in  its  provisions  concerning  mix- 
ed marriages  and  the  right  of  jouiing  the  Protestant 
Chnch,  the  law  of  1791.  The  fulness  of  equal  rights 
was  finaOy  secured  to  Protestants  by  a  law  of  1848.    In 


consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Hungarian  War  of  In- 
dependence in  1848  and  1849,  these  rights  were,  how- 
ever, for  a  time  su^)ended.  The  imperial  command- 
er, baron  Ha3mau,  himself  a  Protestant,  abolished  the 
offices  of  general  inspector  and  the  dis^ct  inspectors 
for  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  that 
of  curators  for  the  Church  of  the  Helvetic  Confession. 
The  holding  of  conventions  was  forbidden,  and  only 
after  a  time  the  hdding  of  "  senioral  conventions'*  al- 
lowed when  attended  by  an  imperial  oommisrioner. 
After  repeated  petitions  and  representations,  the  minis- 
ter of  public  worship  and  instruction,  on  August  21, 
1856,  laid  the  draft  of  a  law  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  churches  before  the  su- 
perintendents. The  latter  declined  this  draft,  and  unan- 
imously asked  for  the  convocation  of  Che  General  Synod. 
On  September  1, 1859,  an  imperial  patent  was  published, 
which  undertook,  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  1791,  to 
give  to  the  Plrotestant  churches  a  new  Constitution. 
Nearly  the  entire  evangelical  Church  of  both  Confes- 
sbns protested  against  the  legality  of  this  imperial 
patent,  claiming  for  the  Church  the  right  to  make  her- 
self the  necessary  changes  in  her  Constitution  on  the 
legal  basis  of  the  law  of  1791.  Only  a  few  congrega- 
tions of  the  Lutheran  Slovacks,  numbering  together 
about  54  congregations,  accepted  the  patent.  All  the 
efforts  to  break  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants  faUed ; 
and  when,  in  1867,  the  Austrian  government  concluded 
to  make  peace  with  Hungary,  the  patent  of  1859,  and 
all  the  decrees  accompanying  it,  were  repealed.  The 
two  Protestant  churches  were  assured  that  they  would 
be  at  liberty  to  rearrange  their  Church  matters  in  a  con- 
stitutional way.  At  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  was  held  in  Pesth  in  Sep- 
tember, the  reunion  of  the  Lutheran  Sbvacks  who  had 
accepted  the  patent  with  the  remainder  of  the  Church 
was  consummated.  In  December,  1867,  a  General  Con- 
vention of  the  two  Protestant  churches  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  baron  Nicholas  Tay,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  Hungarian  Diet  with  the  wishes  and  opinion 
of  the  churches  concerning  religious  and  school  ques- 
tions. The  Convention  resolved,  1,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Protestants  be  regulated  by  general  laws,  and  not 
by  special  laws  for  each  of  the  two  denominations;  2, 
that  no  privileges  be  granted  to  any  on  account  of  re- 
ligion ;  8,  that  the  equality  pronouiiced  in  the  20th  ar- 
ticle of  the  law  of  1848  extend  to  all  denominations ;  4, 
that  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  state  be  autonomous, 
and  that  to  the  state  belong  only  the  right  of  supreme 
inspection  and  of  protection.  Other  liberal  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  this  and  by  a  later  Convention  respect- 
ing a  change  of  religion,  mixed  marriages,  divorces, 
schools,  and  endowment.  The  majority  of  the  Diet 
showed  itself  just  toward  the  Protestants,  and  their 
chief  demands  were  fulfilled.  The  reconciliation  which 
took  place  in  1867  between  the  people  of  Hungary  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria  gave  to  Hungary  a  greater  in- 
dependence than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  A  special 
ministry  was  appointed  for  the  countries  of  the  Hunga^ 
rian  crown,  which  also  had  their  own  diet,  and  retained 
only  a  few  points  of  administration  in  conmion  with  the 
remainder  of  the  monarchy.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant reforms,  introduced  into  Hungary  in  consequence 
of  the  new  Constitution,  was  the  declaration  of  the  au- 
tonomy of  all  the  religions  recognized  in  Hungary,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  extensive  rights  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, which  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  to  elective  assemblies  representing  the 
several  religious  denominations.  The  first  assembUes  of 
those  churches,  which  had  thus  far  been  without  them, 
were  convoked  by  the  government ;  they  fixed  the  mode 
of  electioo  for  the  suteequent  assemblies.  Thus,  with 
the  other  denominations,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
received  an  autonomy  congress,  the  only  elective  assem- 
bly of  this  kind  in  the  Church,  and  regarded  with  great 
distrust  by  the  ultramontane  party.  It  consists  of  all 
the  bishops,  and  of  chosen  delegates  of  the  lower  clergy 
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and  the  laity.    The  preliminaiy  congress  was  held  on 
Jane  24, 1869,  and  consisted  of  167  members. 

II.  StcUigtia.— According  to  the  last  official  census  of 
1857,  the  religious  statistics  of  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  Hungarian  crown  were  as  follows : 
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According  to  an  official  calculation,  the  Hungarian  coun- 
tries had,  in  1864,  7,120,000  LaUn  Catholics,  1,498,000 
Greek  Catholics,  9000  Armenian  Catholics,  2,680,000 
Oriental  or  Non-United  Greeks,  8,088,000  Evangelicals, 
54,000  Unitarians,  428,000  Israelites,  20,000  belonging 
to  other  sects. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  four  archbishops, 
those  of  Gran  (who  is  primate  of  all  Hungary),  Kalocza, 
Erlau,  and  Agram.  The  archbishopric  of  Gran,  which 
was  founded  by  St  Stephen,  had  in  1870  ten  suffragan 
sees,  namely,  the  Latin  bishoprics  of  Veszprim,  Neusohl, 
Waitzen,  Neutra,  Stahlweiseenburg,  FUnf  kirchen,  Stein- 
amangcr,  Raab,  and  the  United  Greek  sees  of  Muncacz 
and  Eperies.  The  archdiocese  of  Colocsa  (and  Bacz) 
has  the  Latin  suffragan  sees  of  Czanad,  Gran  Wardein, 
and  Transylvania.  The  suffragans  of  the  archbishop 
of  Erlau  are  the  bishops  of  Zips,  Rosenau,  Kaschau,  and 
Szathmar.  Agram,  which  had  formeriy  been  a  sufiGra- 
gan  of  Gran,  and  was  constituted  an  archbishopric  on 
Dec.  20, 1852,  embraces  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  has  as 
suffragans  the  Latin  bishoprics  of  Zengg-Modruss  and 
Diacovar  (BosniapSyrminm)',  and  the  Greek  bishop  of 
Creutz. 

The  Greek  Catholic  (United  Greek)  Church  has,  be- 
sides the  bishops  of  Muncacz,  Eperies,  and  Creutz,  who 
have  abready  been  mentioned,  an  archbishop  (since  1858) 
atFogaras,'who  has  as  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Lugos, 
Gran  Wardein,  and  Szamoe-Ujvar. 

The  Oriental,  or  Non-United  Greek  Church,  has  for 
the  Servian  nationality  a  patriarch  at  Carlovicz,  and 
suffragan  sees  at  Alt-Ofen,  Arad,  Temesvar,  Neusatz, 
Pakratz,  and  Carlstadt ;  for  the  Roumanian  nationality, 
a  metropolitan  of  Transylvania. 

The  Church  of  the  Augsbuig  Confession  (evangelical 
Lutherans)  has  four  superintendencies  (Cis-Danubian, 
Trans-Danubian,  Montan  District^  and  Theiss  District) ; 
the  superintendencies  are, subdivided  into  seniorats,  the 
latter  into  congregations.  The  Church  of  the  Helvetic 
Confession  has  likewise  four  superintendencies,  which 
are  also  subdivided  into  seniorats  and  congregations. 
Transylvania  has  one  Lutheran  and  one  R^rmed  su- 
perintendent. Each  congregation  of  the  two  Plrotes- 
tant  churches  chooses  ita  own  pastors  and  a  presbytery, 
which  is  presided  over  in  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  by  a  local  inspector,  and  in  the  Church  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  by  a  curator,  in  common  with  the 
pastor.  The  congregations  belonging  to  one  seniorat 
choose  a  senior  and  a  senioral  inspector  (Lutheran),  or 
subcurator  (Reformed).  In  the  Rdbrmed  seniorats,  the 
senior  presides  in  the  senioral  conventions ;  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  the  inspector.  The  superintendents  and 
the  superintendcntial  inspectors  (Lutheran)  or  curators 
(Reformed)  are  chosen  for  lifetime  by  all  the  congrega- 
tions. The  superintendcntial  conventions,  which  are 
held  annually,  and  composed  of  all  the  seniors,  and  of 
one  clerical  and  one  lay  deputy  fh>m  each  seniorat,  are 
presided  over  by  the  superintendent  in  common  with  the 
superintendcntial  inspector  or  curator.  The  Protestants 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession  arc  all  Magyars,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eight  German  congregations ;  to  the  Church 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  bebng  about  200,000  Ger- 
mans, 200,000  Magyars,  and  400,000  SUves. 

The  Unitarians  in  Transylvania  have  a  superintend- 
ent (bishop)  and  Supreme  Consistory  at  Clausenburg, 
^04  parishes,  and  120  ministers. 


Hungary  has  a  national  university  at  Pesth,  48  Cath- 
olic and  89  Protestant  g3m:ina8ia.  The  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  amounted  (1864)  in  Hungary  to  11,458, 
in  Transylvania  to  1798,  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  to  490, 
in  the  Military  Frontier  to  907.    A  large  number  of 

conununities  were  in  1869 
still  without  a  scbooL 
There  are  also  five  normal 
schools  at  Pesth,  Sgesedin, 
NenhMusel,  Ifiakolcz,  and 
Groeskanizsa. —  Herzog, 
Real'EncyUop,  xvi,  636; 
Mather,  KirchL  Chromk,  1867  and  1869 ;  Neher,  Kircil 
Geogr,  u.  Statistik,  i,  216  sq. ;  Wiggers,  KirchL  Staiistik, 
ii,128.     (A.J.S.) 

Hunger  (H^*^,  raah';  Tiwdu)  A3n>  Thibst  are  the 
symbols  of  affliction.  Thus  in  Deut.  viii,  8,  **  He  hum- 
bled thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,"  where  the  Utter 
is  the  instrument  of  the  former.  So  Deut.  xxxii,  24, 
**They  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger;**  L  e.  they  shall  be 
tormented  or  afflicted.  So  io/ast  is  often  called  to  tif- 
fiid  one's  toul,  as  in  Lev.  xvi,  29-81 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  5.  In 
Aristophanes  (Avei)  hunger  is  proverbially  used  for 
great  misery.  See  1  Cor.  iv,  11 ;  2  Cor. xi,  27;  PhiL  iv, 
12.  In  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  hunger  and 
thirst  signifies  to  long  for  and  relish  the  Gospel  (Matt. 
V,  6 ;  Luke  vi,  21),  but  elsewhere  to  be  in  want  of  hear- 
ing God's  word ;  that  is,  to  be  hindered  by  persecati<Hi 
from  worshipping  God  in  peace  (Psa.  xxiii;  Ecdea. 
xxiv,  19 ;  John  iv,  18, 14 ;  vi,  85 ;  Amos  viii,  11 ;  Ezek. 
vii,  2i6). — Wemyss.    See  Famikb. 

Htumius,  22gidiiis,  an  eminent  German  Luther- 
an theologian,  was  bom  at  Winenden,  in  WUrtemberg^ 
Dec  21, 1550,  and  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  where 
he  afterwards  became  first  tutor,  and  deacon  in  1574. 
In  1576  he  went  to  Marburg  as  professor  and  preacher. 
Here  his  strict  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  in 
the  Eucharist,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  F<Hinula  of  Coo- 
cord,  sowed  the  germ  of  the  separation  of  the  HesBian 
Church.  In  1592  he  became  professor  at  the  Universl- 
sity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  opposed  the  moderate 
views  of  Melancthon.  In  1594  he  accompanied  the 
duke  Frederick  William  to  the  Imperial  IMet  at  Be- 
gensburg,  where  his  influence  opposed  the  union  of  the 
different  evangelical  free  dties.  In  1695  he  stistaizied 
a  sharp  controversy  with  Samuel  Huber  (q.v.)  on  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  predestination,  and  in  1603,  at 
the  Conference  of  Ratisbon,  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
opponenta  of  the  Jesuits  Gretzer  and  Tanner.  He  died 
April  4, 1608.  His  {vindpal  works  are.  Confession  r.  tU 
Person  Christi  (lt77, 1609) ;  also  in  Latin,  De  pertpna 
ChrisH  i\bS5)>^CaMmts  Judaizans  (1598) :— ^1  tif^MZ- 
rteus  (1594  and  1599):— Jof^Atw,  a  drama  (1597).  His 
works  in  Latin  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Garthius  (Wittenb.  1607-9,  5  vols,  folio).  See  Hatter, 
LebensbeschreSmng  (1603);  Adami,  Vitm  Theolopormm; 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  Encyldopadie;  Hoefer,  Now*  Bwg, 
Ghnirak^  xxv,  554 ;  Herzog,  Real-EnqfUop,  vi,  816  aq. ; 
Kurtz,  CA. BitL ii,  140;  Bayle, UitL Did, iii, 584  aq. 

HunniUB,  NikolanB,  son  of  ^gidius  Hunnius, 
was  bom  at  Marburg  July  11, 1585.  He  studied  philol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
began  lectures  on  theology  and  philosophy  in  1609.  Im 
1612  he  went  as  superintendent  to  Eilenbuig,  and  in 
1617  returned  to  Wittenberg  as  professor,  in  the  place 
of  Hutter  (q.  v.).  In  1628  he  became  head  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Maiy  at  Lttbeck,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Church  in  the  same  city  the  following  year.  He 
died  April  12, 1648.  He  resembled  his  father  as  well 
in  his  attachment  to  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  as  in  hia 
learning  and  oontroversial  powers.  He  deviaed  the  plan 
of  a  CoOegium  Iremcmn,  which  was  called,  aft^  him, 
"Collegium  Hunnianum,**  and  which  was  to  form  a  su- 
preme tribunal  in  all  theological  disputes.  He  was  also 
distinguished  as  an  able  opponent  of  Popery.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  IfimsUrii  Luthercmi  cSvim  adeo^ne  le^ 
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gUiad  demottttratio  (Wittenb.  16U)  i^Examen  errorum 
Pkotmknorwn  (1618,  1G2Q) : -^  Epitome  credendorum 
(Wittenberg,  1625;  18  ed&,  and  translated  into  Dutch, 
Swedish,  and  Polish) -.—Aid<rx<^C  ^^^  de/undamenr- 
taU  dimnsu  dootrmm  evcengd,  iMtherana  et  CdMmanm 
(Wittenb.  1626)  i—Btdenken  ob  v.  vyie  d.ind.  Evangel- 
iadhLMtkerisekm  Kirche  d  achwebende  ReUffumttreitig- 
hiLheUegm  od^fortstellen  u,  endigem  mdgm  (Lttb.  1682, 
1638, 1666, 1667) : — Amoemmg  zwn  rechten  CTtristeHthum 
(Lllb.  1637  and  1648).  See  Heller,  Lebensbeschreibung 
(1848);  Kerer,  UfdpertcU  Lex.  voL  viii;  Herzog,  Beal- 
EnegUop,  vi,  821  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Ch,  Hist,  u,  201. 

Hiinolt,  Franz,  a  distinguished  Koman  Catholic 
pulpit  orator,  was  bcnm  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau  towards 
the  ckwe  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  and  his  Sermont  (Cologne,  1737, 6  vols.  foL, 
and  oden)  gave  him  rank  as  one  of  the  best  preachers 
ofabe  18th  century.  He  died  at  Trier  in  1746.— Wet- 
ta  a.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  xii,  606. 

HmiB  (Latin  Huimi),  a  nation  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
in  an  likelihood  of  Mongolian  or  Tartar  stock,  therefore 
akm  to,  and  perhaps  to  be  identified  with,  the  Scgthiana 
and  the  7W^,  were,  according  to  De  Guignes  {Hitkdee 
Eumy,  whose  theory  was  accepted  by  Gibbon,  and  is 
DOW  entertained  by  all  competent  critics,  lineal  descend- 
ants from  the  Hiong-wno  nation,  *^  whose  ancient  seat 
was  an  extensive  but  barren  tract  of  country  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China.  About 
the  year  RC.  200  these  people  overran  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, defeated  the  Chinese  armies  in  numerous  engage- 
Dents,  and  even  drove  the  emperor  Kao-ti  himself  to 
an  ignominious  capitulation  and  treaty.  During  the 
Riga  of  Vou-ti  (B.C  141-87)  their  power  was  very 
much  broken.  Eventually  they  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct camps,  one  of  which,  amounting  to  about  50,000 
&miUea,  went  soathwards,  while  the  other  endeavored 
to  m«'n»^«n  itself  in  its  original  seat  This,  however, 
it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  do ;  and  eventually  the 
most  wiriike  and  enterprising  went  west  and  north-west 
in  search  of  new  homes.  Of  those  that  went  north- 
vest,  a  large  numlier  established  themselves  for  a  while 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga."  About  the  earlier  part  of 
the  4th  century  they  crossed  this  river,  and  advanced 
into  the  territories  of  the  Alani,  a  pastorid  people  dwell- 
ing between  the  Tolga  and  the  Don.  The  incursion 
vas  reasted  with  much  bravery  and  some  effect,  until 
at  length  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  on 
thebmks  of  the  Don,  in  which  the  Alan  king  was  slain, 
and  his  army  utterly  routed,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  sorvivors  agreed  to  join  the  invaders.  They  next 
ooonstered  successfully  the  aged  leader  of  the  Goths, 
who  diimed  as  his  dominions  the  land  situated  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  and  then  his  successor  With- 
imir,  whom  they  slew  in  battle.  The  Goths  still  re- 
maining placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
coperor  Valens,  who  in  876  gave  permission  to  a  great 
nnmber  of  them  to  croes  the  Danube,  and  settle  in  the 
eoontries  on  the  other  side  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Roman 
vma  against  Airther  invasion.  The  Huns  thus  became 
tbeoecopants  of  all  the  old  territories  of  the  Goths;  and 
when  these,  not  kmg  afterwards,  revolted  against  Va- 
knsythe  Huns  also  crossed  the  Danube,  and  joined  their 
■nnato  those  of  the  Goths  in  hostilities  against  the  Bo- 
man  empire.  In  the  wars  that  followed,  the  Huns  were 
1»  coQspicaous  than  the  Goths,  their  former  enemies, 
la  the  5th  century  they  were  strengthened  by  fresh 
Ittrdes  of  their  brethren,  and  they  determined  to  gain 
farther  conquests,  hi  the  reign  of  Theodosins,  under 
their  king  Attila  (q«  v.),  they  were  even  strong  enough 
to  receive  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Romans  to  secure 
tte  empire  against  external  injury.  With  Attala's 
death,  however,  in  454,  their  power  was  totally  bro- 
^  A  few  feeble  sovereigns  succeeded  him,  but 
theie  was  now  strife  everywhere  among  the  several  na- 
tions that  had  owned  the  firm  sway  of  Attila,  and  the 
Hnns  never  regained  their,  power.   Many  of  them  took 


service  in  the  armies  of  the  Romans,  and  others  again 
joined  fresh  hordes  of  invaders  from  the  north  and  east, 
which  were  undoubtedly  tribes  related  to  them,  espe- 
cially the  Avares,  whom  they  joined  in  great  numbers, 
and  hence  perhaps  the  reason  why,  at  this  period  of 
their  history,  they  are  frequently  called  Hutmavarea, 
They  now  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country 
known  by  us  as  Lower  Austria.  But  the  Slaves  (Sla- 
vonians?) in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  regained  their  ter- 
ritory in  the  8th  century,  and  many  of  the  Hunnavares 
were  made  slaves,  and  were  thus  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity.  Their  inclinations,  however,  led 
them  to  oppose  most  fiercely  all  the  inroads  of  Christi- 
anity, and  they  transformed  Christian  churches  into 
heathen  temples  wherever  they  were  successful  in  gain- 
ing territory.  About  791  Charlemagne  waged  war 
against  the  Avares,  as  the  Huns  were  then  called,  in 
which  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  but  few  weak  tribes 
remained.  About  the  year  799  they  were  finally  conquer^ 
ed,  and  their  power  broken.  Charles  himself  regarded 
this  war  as  a  sort  of  crusade  or  holy  war,  and  sent  to 
the  pope  and  the  Church  all  the  tribute  paid  him  by 
the  vanquished  foe.  The  first  great  convert  to  Christi- 
anity was  one  of  thdr  princes,  called  Tudem,  who  sent 
a  legation  to  Charlemagne  in  795,  with  the  declaration 
that  he  would  become  tributary  to  him  and  accept  the 
Christian  religion.  He  was  baptized  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  796,  but  shortly  after  his  return  to  his  tribe  he 
abjured  the  newly-accepted  faith.  King  Pepin  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  Huns,  in 
whose  behalf  Alcuin  (q.  v.)  also  was  greatly  interested. 
By  peopling  the  territory  assigned  to  them  with  Ger- 
mans, eq>ecially  Bavarians,  and  by  founding  several 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  the  subsequent  Christian 
princes  furthered  Christianity  among  them,  until  they 
became  amalgamated  with  the  Germans. 

The  Huns  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  dark  complexion, 
almost  black ;  deformed  in  their  iqspearance,  of  uncouth 
gesture,  and  shrill  voice.  The  ancient  descriptions  un- 
mistakably ally  them  to  the  Tartars.  ^  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes  deeply 
buried  in  the  head ;  and,  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of 
beards,  they  never  enjoyed  eidier  the  manly  graces  of 
youth  or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.  A  fabulous  origin 
was  assigned  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners— that  the 
witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their  foul  and  deadly  prac- 
tices, had  been  driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the 
desert  with  infernal  spirits,  and  that  the  Huns  were  the 
ofiQjpring  of  this  execrable  conjunction"  (Gibbon).  See 
Wetzer  nnd  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  897  sq. ;  Chambers, 
Cydop,  y,  462;  Appleton,  Am,  Cgdop.  ix,  818;  Gibbon, 
DedkiA  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Milman's  ed.), 
vol  vi  (see  Index).    (J.  H.W.) 

Hunt,  Aaron,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  of  Episcopal  parents  at  Eastchester,  N. 
Y.,  March  28, 1768,  and  emigrated  to  New  York  City  at 
seventeen.  Here  he  was  converted  in  1789,  and  licensed 
to  preach  in  1790.  He  was  first  employed  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  Wm.  Phoebus  on  the  Long  Island  Circuit  In 
1791  he  entered  the  New  York  Conference,  and  was 
sent  to  Fairfield  Circuit  In  a  few  years  his  labors  were 
extended  all  through  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
east  as  well  as  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  by  that 
name,  and  into  adjoining  states,  exploring  new  ground, 
and  contending  with  opposition  and  difficulties  common 
to  Methodist  ministers  of  those  times.  After  this  we 
find  him  laboring  on  various  circuits  in  the  state  and 
city  of  New  York,  having  charge  of  the  whole  work  in 
that  great  city.  He  was  sixty-seven  years  in  the  min- 
istry, thirty-seven  of  which  he  was  an  effective  laborer 
in  ^e  r^ular  itinerant  work ;  and  whether  located,  su- 
pernumerary, or  superaimuated,  he  continued  to  labor 
and  preach  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  health  would 
permit,  until  March,  1855.  He  died  at  Sharon,  Conn., 
April  25, 1858.  See  Minute*  of  Confereneee,  vii,  168; 
Stevens,  Memorials  qf  Methodism, 
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Hunt,  Abialom,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miniBter, 
was  bom  in  Virginia  Dec.  4, 1773,  and  emigrated  when 
a  boy  to  East  Tennessee,  and  later  removed  to  Fleming 
Co.,  Kentucky.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher 
about  1793.  In  1815  he  joined  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence on  trial,  and  was  sent  to  the  Madison  Circuit.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  the  Lexington  Circiut,  and  two 
years  afterwards  successively  to  the  Hinkstone,  Lime- 
stone, Mt.  Sterling,  and  Fleming  Circuits.  In  1823  he 
was  superannuated,  but  returned  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Conference,  and  was  sent  to  the  Liberty  Circuit. 
From  1825-28  he  served  as  supernumerary  at  Paris,  Lex- 
ington, and  Hinkstone,  and  then  returned  to  the  super- 
annuated list,  finding  his  health  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  ministry.  He  died  February  21, 1841. 
Hunt  was  a  *^  natural  orator,"  and,  **  though  comparative- 
ly illiterate  and  unpolished,  such  was  his  native  good 
sense,  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  his 
quick  perception  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  un- 
affected kindness  of  his  nuumers,  that  he  was  not  only 
generally  popular  as  a  preacher,  but  was  often  the  ad- 
mired favorite  with  the  learned  and  the  refined." — Meth^ 
odist  Afoni/Uy,  IS50;  Kedford,  Methodism  in  Kentudcy/u, 
846  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hunt,  Christopher,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  near  the 
opening  of  our  century;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College 
in  1827,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1830.  He  was  settled  at  Clarkstown,  N.  T.,  1830-2 ;  at 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  1832-7 ;  and  at  FrankUn  St.,  N.  York,  1887 
-9.  Bereft  of  both  parents  when  very  young,  he  made 
his  home  an  orphan  asylum,  where  Christian  kindness 
and  spiritual  training  were  blessed  to  him.  He  was  an 
earnest,  devoted  preacher,  a  man  of  comprehensive  views, 
and  well  qualified  by  natural  endowments,  as  well  as  by 
divine  grace,  for  die  large  and  important  charge  in 
which  he  ended  his  ministry.  His  memory  is  ardently 
cherished  among  the  churches  which  he  served.  He 
fell  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  victim  of  pulmonary  disease. 
His  last  words  were,  ^' All  is  welL" — Corwin*s  Manual  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  p.  119.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Hunt,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  leamed  English  dissent- 
er, was  bora  at  London  in  1678.  He  studied  first  in 
that  city  under  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh  and  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
preached  at  Tunstcd,  near  Norwich.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1707,  and  died  Sept.  5, 1744.  Dr.  Lardner  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  which  contained  a  biographical  sketch. 
Dr.  Benson  edited  Hunt's  sermons,  which  are  elaborate 
and  exact  compositions,  but  not  interesting.  His  prind- 
pal  works  aie  An  Essay  towards  explaining  the  History 
and  Revelations  o/ Scripture  in  their  several  Periods,  pL 
i ;  to  which  is  added  a  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man 
(Lond.  1731, 8vo)  i—Sermons  and  Tracts  (Lond.  1748,  4 
vols.  8vo). — Darling,  Cydopcedia  Bibliogrc^hica,  i,  1580. 

Hunt,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bora 
at  Northampton  Nov.  20, 1744,  and  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard (class  of  1764).  From  176^-69  he  taught  a  gram- 
mar school  at  his  native  place.  While  in  this  position  he 
was  converted,  and  having  pursued  a  theological  course 
in  hb  last  years  of  teaching,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1769.  Only  two  years  later  he  was  called  to  Uie  old 
South  Church,  Boston,  as  associate  of  the  Rev.  John  Ba- 
con (q.  v.).  In  1775,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  home,  he 
died  (Dec  20).  Though  yoimg  even  when  he  died, 
Htmt  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  ready 
speaker  and  a  superior  thinker.  He  published  two  of 
his  sermons  (1771).— Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pul- 
pit, i,6SQ  aq. 

Hunt,  John,  a  Wesleyan  missionaiy  to  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  a  model  of  Christian  excellence,  was  bom 
at  Hykeham  Moor,  near  Lincoln,  England,  June  13, 1812. 
His  early  education  was  very  limited,  and  John  was 
brought  up  to  assist  his  father  on  a  farm,  over  which  he 
was  bailiff  or  overseer.    Wlien  seventeen  years  old  he 


was  converted,  and  joined  the  Wesleyan  society,  to  whoae 
service  he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  powers.  He  began 
at  once  to  preach,  and  by  dose  application  acquired  ooo- 
aiderable  Imowledge.  In  1835  he  received  the  recom- 
mendation from  a  Quarteriy  Meeting  to  join  Conference, 
and  in  May,  1886,  he  was  accepted  by  that  body  aa  a 
*^  preacher  on  triaL**  His  intention  was  to  preach  a 
short  time  at  home,  and,  alter  sufficient  preparation,  go 
to  Africa  as  a  missionary.  Upon  examination  at  Loo- 
don  before  the  Missionary  Committee,  he  was  found  to 
be  so  far  beyond  the  average  standard  that  it  was  de- 
cided that  Hunt  should  be  sent  to  the  theological  insti- 
tution at  Hoxton.  In  1838,  when  it  became  the  task 
of  the  Missionary  Committee  at  London  to  determine 
the  future  coune  of  Hunt,  the  wants  of  Fiji  seemed  to 
press  upon  them,  and  they  overruled  the  original  design 
of  sending  him  to  Africa.  He  was  ordained  March  27, 
and  sailed,  with  his  lately-wedded  bride,  April  29, 1838, 
and  they  entered  on  their  work  at  Rewa  Jan.  3,  1889L 
His  only  object  was  to  do  successfully  the  work  for 
which  he  was  sent.  He  labored  earnestly  to  acquire  a 
ihorough  mastery  of  the  language  of  the  natives,  and 
soon  met  with  such  success  as  has  rarely  crowned  the 
work  of  a  Christian  missionaiy.  Indeed,  he  became  a 
living  example  to  all  misnonaries  through  those  ialanda. 
**  Neither  distance  nor  danger  delayed  or  daunted  him. 
In  one  of  his  tours  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  five  dif- 
ferent nations  and  kingdoms,  who  had  never  befcoe  seen 
a  missionary.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  Oct. 
4, 1848.  Besides  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
for  the  Fijis,  Hunt  wrote  a  work  on  Entire  Sanetifico' 
tion,  "  the  matured  thoughts  of  a  Christian  profoondly 
submissive  to  divine  teachings ;  written  amidst  the  most 
robust  labors  of  untiring  activity,  prompted  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  holiness;  and  himself  able,  through  grace,  to 
illustrate  the  truths  he  taught  by  his  spirit  and  life. 
The  book  will  live ;  for  it  is  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture,  untinctured  with  mysti- 
cism, f^  from  enthusiastic  extravagance,  and  not  bur- 
dened, like  some  recent  writings,  with  extraneous  mat- 
ters interesting  only  to  the  writer.**  See  Rowe,  Li/e  of 
John  Hunt  (Lond.  1860, 12mo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hunt,  Robert,  a  very  pious  and  devoted  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  petition- 
ers for  the  charter  granted  by  king  James  I  to  the  **  Lon- 
don Company"  April  10, 160C,  emigrated  for  this  coon- 
try  as  preacher  of  the  first  colony  to  Virginia  Dec  19, 
1606.  The  history  of  Mr.  Hunt*s  life  previous  to  this 
time  is  not  known,  neither  is  it  definitely  known  wheth- 
er he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Yiiginia,  though 
this  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case,  nor  is 
the  time  of  his  death  at  all  ascertained.  During  his 
connection  with  the  colony  their  church  was  burned, 
and  with  it  Mr.  Hunt's  library,  but  he  lived  to  tee  at 
last  the  church  rebuilt  (1608). — Hawks,  Rise  and  Prog^ 
ress  of  the  Prot;Episc  Ch.  in  Va,  p.  17  sq. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  distingmshed  English  He- 
braist, was  bom  in  1696.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  172L. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Hertford  College,  and 
applied  himself  especially  to  philosophical  researchee  in 
the  O.  Test.  He  greatly  assisted  Walton  in  publishing 
the  London  Polyglot.  In  1738  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Arabic  founded  by  Laud.  In  1747  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  in  1740  he  was  made 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1744.  He  died  at  Oxford  October  81, 
1774.  Hunt  wrote  De  Benedictione  patriarcha  Jacobi 
(Oxford,  1724, 4to) : — De  antiguitate,  eleyantia  et  utiUtaie 
Lingua  A  ralnca  (Oxford,  1789, 4to)  i—De  Usu  DiaJecto^ 
rum  Orientalium,  etc  (Oxford,  17^) : — Observations  on 
severed  Passages  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  with  ftro  i^er- 
moHS  (Oxf.  1775, 4to),  his  best  and  a  most  valuable  work, 
published  after  the  author's  death,  under  the  care  of 
Kennicott,    (J.N.  P.) 

Hunter.    See  Himrnia 
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Hontar,  Henry,  D.D,  >  Scotch  Pmbjteiun  di- 
Tine,  bom  at  Culroea,  Perthihiie,  in  1T41,  wu  educated 
tt  the  Uoircrrity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1766  he  becamt 
nhiuter  ot  South  Leith,  juid  in  1771  miniiter  of  tbr 
gcotcb  Church,  London  Wall,  London.  He  died  at  Bris- 
lol  Hot  Welb,  October  27,  IS02.  Hunter  wu  a  nun  of 
learning,  and  an  eloquent  writer.  Hia  principal  worka 
ue  SrrmiMu,  mUtdai  and  ivpubliiAtd  in  Heir  rupectuw 
on<rr,etc  (Load.U95,2vo]t.8vo}:—SacrfdBii>graphg, 
vr  One  llutory  of  the  Pairiardu  ;  being  a  course  of  lee- 
Uim  delivered  at  the  Scotch  Church,  London  Wall  (6th 
rd.Li>iid.l807,dvols.SToJ.  Thia  work  hag  often  been  re- 
printed both  in  En^and  and  America,  and  baa  had  great 
popnlarilj.  ll  ia,to  a  large  extent,an  nnacknoirtedged 
tranalatioa  bata  Saurin'g  Diicoari  Biitoriqua.  Hunter 
gdited  aereial  other  French  books,  and  excelled  in  this 
line  of  labor.  Alter  hia  death  appeared  a  collection  of 
Ua  Smmnu  aTid  otlia-  Pitra,  mlh  a  Blotch  of  hit  Lift 
o.*irriWii^»(Lond.l8<M,2vola,8vo).  See  Jones,  C*H.- 
tin  Biography,  a.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclopadia  BibUograpA- 
101,1,1682;  Amboat,I>iciVMaTyo/AuUion,i,9i2. 

Hnnter,  Homplirey,  a  Frcsbj-terian  miniacer  and 
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death  at  Coventry,  Pa,  SepL  27, 1838.  In  the  Tariona 
appointmenta  he  Hlled  in  the  Chuich  "  he  waa  accepta- 
ble and  uaeCul  aa  a  preacher,  and  diacharged  the  dutiea 
of  hia  Tocation  with  siinplicilr  and  BdelitT,"— tfmuret 
o/Co^.     {J.H.W.> 

Hui)tIiig(1^X,Gc.d7pa).  The  pursuit  and  capture 
of  beasta  of  the  field  was  one  of  the  firU  meana  of  auste- 
nance  to  itiiich  the  human  race  had  recouree.  In  proc- 
ess of  time,  however,  when  civilization  had  made  aome 
progieaa,  when  citiea  were  built  and  landa  cultivated, 
hunting  was  carried  on  not  so  much  for  the  food  which 
it  brought  aa  for  the  recreation  it  gave  and  Its  condu- 
civcnem  to  health.  Hunting  haa  always  borne  aome- 
wbat  of  a  regal  character,  and  in  Persia  immense  parka 
(a-npoAuroi)  were  inclosed  for  nurturing  and  preaerv- 
■ngbeaalfl  of  the  chase.  The  monarch  hiraeelf  led  the 
ray  to  the  sport,  not  only  in  these  preserves,  but  alao 
irer  the  wide  surface  of  the  country,  being  attended  by 
lia  nobles,  especially  by  the  younger  aspinmta  to  fame 
mi  warlike  renown  (Xenoph.  Cyr.  viii,  1, 38).  Scenes 
if  this  character  are  abundantly  portnyed  on  the  Aa- 
^-rian  and  Babylonian  monuments  recently  diacovered 


country  when  Humphrey  w 
only  four  years  old.    During  the 
Rendulioa  be  served  our  nation 
in  the  struggle  for  independence. 


if  decided  to  prepare  himself  fur 

a  literary  carea,  and  to  thia  e 

pDiued  a  course  of  atudy  at  I 

Queen's  Museum,  afterwards  ca 

>d  liberty   Hall   Academy,   at 

OiarioUe,  N.  C.    After  the  surrender  of  ChailcatoTm  he  I  by  Botta  and  Layard.    The  king  is  re 

n-adisled,  and  was  taken  piiaoner  at  the  battle  of  Cam-    suing  not  only  smaller  game  on  horseback,  bat  also'ei 

dtn.     He  micctedod  in  making  his  escape  from  the  en-    gaged  in  the  chase  of  more  formidable  animals,  such  a) 

emy,  and  took  a  gallant  part  in  the  battle  at  Eutaw  I  lions  and  wild  bulls,  in  the  chariot  (Lavant's  A'nire?*, 

Spingi.     After  this  he 

naumed   his   atudies   at 

Mount  Zion  College, 

HiauiborODgh,  S.  C.,  and 

graduated  in  1787.    Two 


ad  in  1805  was  installed  i 


Cnmty   of  Tyrone,  Ire- 

lmd,May5,1755.  When  about  twenty-four  years  old  he 
WIS  converted,  and  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodiat  Soci- 
ety, and  shortly  after  hia  connection  with  the  C3mrch  be- 
Itan  to  preach.  He  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Weiley,  and  felt  so  drawn  towards  himthat  he  decided 
lo  actompany  him  from  place  to  place,  to  proflt  by  the 
p]dly  life  of  the  (bnnder  of  Methodism.  In  May,  1790, 
he  emigrated  to  thia  coanHy,  and  nettled  in  Delaware. 
H*  w«i  admitted  on  trial  in  the  travelline  connecdon 
in  1793,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1794,  and  in  1796  an 
«lder.  He  socceaaively  travelleil  Chester,  Briatol,  Do- 
TO,  Ctdl,  Kent,  Queen  Anne'a,  Strasburg,  Dauphin,  and 
l«>eailer  circuita.  For  two  years  he  labored  as  a  mia- 
•oaary  in  Pennaylvania,  and  during  four  years  he  pro- 
•iil'd  on  the  SchayllciU  DisbicC  In  18U  he  was  re- 
turned superannoaied,  but  in  1816  he  again  resumed  hia 
liliwi  la  1819  he  was  returned  supernumerary,  and 
tma  1822  to  1827  continued,  and  so  remaiited,  till  hia 


Boyal  Llon-biUL    From  the  Asayriau  U 


1st  aer.  ii,  328).  See  Liok.  This  was  especially  a  fa- 
vorite employment  of  princes,  and  Darius  caused  to  be 
eograved  on  his  tomb  an  epitaph  recording  hia  proficien- 
cy aa  an  archer  and  hunter  (Strabo,  it,  212). 

In  the  Bible  we  find  hundng  connected  with  royalty 
as  early  as  in  Gen.  1, 9.  The  great  founder  of  Babel  was 
in  general  repute  aa  "a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord," 
See  NnmoD.  The  patriarchs,  however,  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  aa  herdsmen  than  hunters,  if  respect  ia 
had  to  their  habitual  mode  of  life  The  condition  of 
the  herdsman  ensues  next  to  that  of  the  hunter  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilization,  and  so  we  find  that  even 
Cain  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
Abel  ia  designated  "  a  tiller  of  the  ground,"  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  arta  and  pur- 
Buita  of  Bodal  life.  The  same  contrast  and  aimilar  hoe- 
tilily  we  find  aomewhat  later  in  the  caae  of  Jacob  and 
£aan;  the  first  "a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents,"  the 


tecond  "  *  cnnniDg  hunter,  ■  mui  of  the  field"  (Gen. 
3XT  sq,).  The  t/xoaM  given  of  Esin  in  connedion 
vith  hia  fMbei  seenu  lo  ebow  that  bunting  WM,  con- 
jointly with  tillage,  pnrvued  at  that  liine  aA  a  meam  of 
subustence,  and  that  huDting  had  not  then  paaKd  into 

In  Egypt  the  thildren  of  latael  doubllew  were  BpecU- 
ton  of  hunting  cuiied  on  exIenuTely  and  punued  in  dif- 
Icieiit  methoda,  but  chieflj',  ai  ^peais  probable,  with  ■ 


Ancient  Ecypilan  Hauler  eun^iu);  llume  the  Game. 

view  rather  to  leneation  than  mbnitence  (Wilkinson' 
A  nc  H^pl.  vol.  iii).  Wild  oxen  are  repmenled  on  thi 
Egyptian  sculjiUiiea  as  captured  by  means  of  the  lano, 
but  di^  appear  to  have  been  usually  empli^ed  in 
chase.  See  Doo.  That  the  land  of  promise  into  which 
the  Hdtrews  were  conducted  on  leaving  Egypt  wi 
plentifully  Bupplial  with  beaita  of  the  chase  appean 
ckai  from  Exod.  xxiii,  29,  "I  will  not  drivo  theoi  out 
in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate  and  the  beatt 
of  the  field  multiply  against  thee"  (tomp.  Deut.  iii,  22). 
Also  fnan  the  regulation  given  in  Icv-xvii,  15,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  hunting  wan  practised  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  and  was  pursued  with  tbe  view  of  obtaining 
food.  Prov.  xii,  27  proves  that  hunting  animalg  for 
their  flesh  was  an  established  custom  among  the  He- 
brews, though  the  turn  of  tbe  pasaago  may  serve  to 
ahow  that  at  the  time  it  vu  penned  sport  wag  the 
chief  aim.  If  hunting  was  not  forbidden  in  the  "  year 
of  rest,"  special  proJlnon  wm  made  that  not  Only  the 
cattle,  but  "  the  beast  of  tbe  tield,"  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  and  flouriah  on  the  uncropped  spontaneous  prod- 
uce of  the  land  (Ew>d.  3t;dii,  U;  Uv.xxv,  7).  H»i- 
mer  (iv,  SbT)  says, "  There  are  various  sorts  of  creatures 
in  the  Holy  Ijmd  proper  for  hunting ;  wild  boais,  ante- 
lopes, bares,  etc,  are  in  consideiablc  numbers  there,  and 
one  of  the  Chiistian  kings  of  Jerusalem  lost  bis  life 
(flala  Dei,  p.  887)  in  pursuing  a  haie."  That  the  lion 
and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey  vers  not  wanting  in 
Palestine  many  pasaagca  of  the  Bible  make  obvious  (1 
Sam.  ivii,  M;"2S8m.  j[xiii,20;  I  Kings  iiii,24;  Har- 
ris, f/alunil  JliHors  of  tAt  BSJt ;  Kitto's  PiUorial  Pal- 
etline}.  The  lion  was  even  made  use  of  to  catch  other 
)iiiim«1ii  (Ezek.  xix,  B),  and  Haimer  long  ago  remarfced 
that  as  in  the  vidnity  of  Gaza,  so  also  in  Judjea,  leop- 
ards were  trained  and  ancd  for  tbe  same  purpOM  (Har- 
mer,  iv,  858 ;  Hah.  i,  8).  That  lions  were  taken  by  pit- 
falls as  well  as  by  nets  appeais  ftom  Esek.  xix,  4,  8 
(Siaw,  p.  172).  In  the  latter  verse  the  words  of  the 
prophet, "  and  spread  their  net  over  him"  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xxii,6),  allude  to  the  custom  of  inclotung  ■  wide 
of  country  with  nets,  into  which  the  animals  wen 
en  by  hunters  (Wilkinson,  A  nc  Sffgptiani,  iii,  4). 


HUNTINGDON 

■pots  thus  inclosed  were  nsnally  in  a  hilly  coontiy  and 
the  vicinity  of  water-brooks ;  whence  the  propria^ 
d  force  ofthe  language  of  rsa.xlii,  1,  "As  the  (hont- 
)  hart  panleth  after  the  waler-brooka."  TlKse  [Jaeo 
were  selected  because  they  were  those  to  which  the  to- 
imais  were  in  the  balnt  of  repuring  in  the  mondiig 
and  evening.  Scenes  like  the  one  tuw  sujjpuscd  ai« 
found  portrayed  in  the  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilklnsoa). 
Hoondi  were  used  for  hunting  in  Egypt,  and,  if  tbe 
i;e  in  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv,  S,  9)  may  be  cmsidered 
ve,  in  Palestine  as  well.  Fran  Gen.  xxrii,  S, 
r  take  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,"  we 
what  arms  were  employed  at  least  in  caplnting 
Bulls,  after  being  taken,  were  kept  at  least  foe 
e  in  a  net  (Isa.  li,  20).  Various  mieaiies,  pitfaDa, 
snares,  and  gins  were  made  use  of  in  hunting  (I^  zci, 
S;  Amos  iii,  5;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20).  See  the  varioua  an- 
imals and  means  of  capture  enumerated  above  in  th«i 
alphabetical  place.  That  hunting  continued  to  be  Sri- 
lowed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  appeals 
from  Josephus  (^Wttr,  i,  20,  18),  where  the  historisn 
speaks  of  Herod  as  "  ever  a  most  excellent  hunter,  for 
in  one  day  he  caught  forty  wild  beasts."  The  same 
passage  makes  it  clear  that  horses  were  employed  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  chase  (cotoparc  Joeephua,  A  nl.  xv,  7,  7 ; 
XTi,  10,  S).— Kitto.    Sec  Chase. 

The  piophela  sometimes  depict  war  midcr  the  ide* 
of  hunting ;  "  I  will  send  for  many  hunters,"  says  Jere- 
miah, "  and  they  shall  himt  them  from  every  mountuo, 
and  fiom  every  hill,  and  out  of  the  holes  of  tbe  rocks" 
(xvi,16),rereiTingIo  the  Chaldsans,  who  held  the  Jews 
under  their  dominion,  or,  according  to  others,  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  set  the  Hebrews  at  liberty.  Exekiel  also 
(xxxii,  BO)  speaks  of  the  kings,  who  were  persecDton  of 
the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  hunters;  The  psalmist 
thanks  God  for  having  delivered  him  from  tbe  snares 
ofthehuntcrs[Eng.lTans."fowlei^]{PBa.xci,S).  Mi- 
cah  complains  (vii,  2)  that  every  one  lays  ambuscades 
for  his  neighbor,  and  that  one  t^tber  hunts  after  an- 
other to  destroy  him,  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iii,  52)  rcpr^ 
sents  Jerusalem  as  compUuning  of  her  enemies,  who 
have  taken  her,  like  a  Inri,  in  their  nets. — CalmeU  See 
Net. 

Buiitliigdoa,SsLiNA,Cot-i(TBBS  or,  a  lady  distin- 
guished in  the  religious  history  of  the  18th  century,  naa 
bom  Aug.  24, 1707,  and  was  one  of  the  three  daogliters 
andco-hdrs  of  Washington  Shirley,  earl  of  Ferrera.  Se- 
hna,  the  second  daughter,  married,  in  J7S8,  Theophilns 
Hastings,  eail  of  Himtingdon,  a  nobletnan  of  retired 
habits,  with  whom  she  sppeara  to  have  had  a  very  hap- 
py life  till  his  sudden  death,  on  the  IBth  of  October,  1746, 
of  B  fit  of  apoplexy.  She  had  many  children,  four  of 
whom  died  in  youth  or  early  manhood.  It  was  proba- 
bly these  domeetic  afiiiclions  which  disposed  this  lady 
to  take  the  course  so  oppoute  to  that  which  is  geno'- 
ally  pursued  by  the  noble  and  the  great  She  became 
deeply  religious.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  preacb- 
eis  and  founders  of  Methodlam,  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
were  rousing  in  the  counu;,  by  their  exciting  minis- 
try, a  spirit  of  more  intense  devotion  than  was  geuviaUy 
prevalent,  and  leading  roen  to  look  more  to  what  are 
called  the  disringuishing  truths  of  the  Ocepel  than  to 
its  moral  teachings,  to  which  the  clergy  had  for  some 
time  chieSy  attended  in  their  pubhc  ministrations.  She 
found  in  these  doctrines  matter  of  consolation  and  de- 
light, and  she  sought  to  make  others  participate  with 
her  in  the  advantages  they  were  lielieved  by  her  to  af- 
ford. The  character  of  her  religion,  as  widl  as  of  her 
mind,  was  too  decided  to  allow  it  to  shrink  from  promi- 
nence; on  the  contrary,  her  high  soul  compaBnoDBted 
the  fearful  condition  of  the  wealthy  and  noble,  and  ahe 
boldly  sought  to  spread  the  influences  of  Hcthodiom, 
not  cmly  through  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  rcalni, 
but  to  tbe  royal  family  itself.  She  took  Whitefield  on- 
der  her  especial  patronage,  defied  all  ecdesisstjcal  or- 
der, and  even  engaged  him  to  bold  services  in  her  own 
reridence,  which  she  invited  her  friends  of  the  nobili- 
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t^o  attend.    She  persuaded  the  highest  ladies  of  the 
cati  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  great  evangelists, 
irith  dn  influence  more  or  less  powerful  upon  some,  and 
a  saving  change  in  others.    Among  the  former  were 
the  celebrated  duchess  of  Marlborough  and  the  duchess 
of  Buckingham ;  among  the  latter  the  duchess  of  the 
celebrated  Chesterfield,  lady  Ann  Frankland,  and  lady- 
Fanny  Shiriey,  the  theme  of  the  admiring  muse  of 
Pope.    She  numbered  among  her  friends  some  of  the 
most  venerated  personages  of  English  history:  Watts, 
Doddridge,  Bonuiine,  Venn,  and  the  sainted  Fletcher. 
When  Hr.  Wesley  and  his  conference  of  preachers  came 
to  the  condusion  that  they  had  **  leaned  too  much  to 
Calvinisni,"  lady  Huntingdon,  who  had  imbibed  from 
Whit^ekl  the  Calvinism  by  him  imported  from  New 
England,  received  the  impression,  erroneous  but  invet- 
eiate,  that  Mr.  Wesley  denied  the  doctrine  of  jnstifica- 
tioo  by  faith,  and  insisted  upon  the  saving  merit  of 
works.    Her  relative,  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  with  the 
mail  remnant  of  Calvimstic  preachers,  called  ibr  recan- 
tation.   A  controversy  arose,  in  which  the  virulent 
Toplady  was  chief  champion  of  Calvinism,  and  love  and 
troth,  on  the  Arminian  side,  found  their  model  in  Fletch- 
er.  Each  party  went  on,  in  spite  of  the  break,  in  spread- 
ing the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  maintained  by 
both.    Lady  Huntingdon  and  Mr.  Wesley  never  again 
met  on  earth ;  but  when,  near  the  close  of  her  own  ca- 
leer,  she  read  the  dying  ascription  made  by  Mr.  Wesley 
of  his  salvation  to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  when  she 
teamed  from  Wesley's  fellow-traveller,  Bradford,  that 
aA  had  ever  been  the  tenor  of  his  preaching,  her  soul 
melted,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  lamented  that  the 
unhappy  separation  had  ever  taken  place.    Whitefield 
made  no  attempt  totbund  a  separate  sect,  but  the  count- 
ess chose  to  assume  a  sort  of  leadership  among  his  fd- 
kwen,  and  to  act  herself  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.,  and 
those  who  might  properly  have  been  called  Whitefield- 
iaa  Methodists  came  to  be  known  as  ^  the  countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connection."    On  Whitefield's  death  in 
1777  she  was  appointed  by  wiU  sole  proprietrix  of  all 
his  possessions  in  Georgia  (U.  S.  A.),  and  a  result  of 
this  was  the  organization  of  a  mission  to  America.   But 
the  conntess  had  also  at  her  own  command  a  considera- 
ble income  during  the  forty-four  years  of  her  widow- 
hood, and,  as  her  own  personal  expenses  were  few,  she 
otabtished  and  supported,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
opvlent  persons,  members  of  her  own  family,  or  other 
penoQs  who  were  wrought  upon  as  she  was,  a  college 
>t  Trevecca,  in  Wales,  for  the  education  of  ministers; 
boilt  nomerous  chapels,  and  assisted  in  the  support  of  the 
ministers  in  them.     She  died  in  1791,  and  the  number 
of  her  diapels  at  the  time  of  her  death  is  stated  to  have 
been  sixty-four,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  at 
Bath,  where  she  herself  frequently  attended.    She  cre- 
ated a  trust  for  the  management  of  her  college  and 
cfaapds  after  her  death.    The  college  was  soon  after  re- 
■OTcd  to  Cheshnnt,  Herts,  where  it  still  flourishes ;  but 
her  chapeb  have,  for  the  most  part,  become  in  doctrine 
ind  pcactice  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Congre- 
gational or  Independent  body,  the  chief  distinction  be- 
ing in  the  use  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  ^Book  of 
Common  PjAyer,"  though,  where  not  expressly  directed 
in  the  trust-deed,  that  practice  has  in  many  Instances 
been  abandoned.    In  1851  there  were,  according  to  the 
ccnaos,  109  chapels  belonging  to  the  countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon's Connection  in  England  and  Wales.    See  Enp- 
^  Cgdopadia;  Methodist  Quarterly  ReneWj  January, 
W58,p,l62;  Stevens,  Hist  of  Methodism,  i,  167;  L^e 
md  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (Lond.  1840,  2 
^^  9vo);  Mndge,  Lady  Huntingdon  portrayed  (New 
Y«k,1867,12mo) ;  Skeats,  JKst  o/^O*  Free  Churches  of 
£^9<a«2,  p.  888  sq. 

Hnntingford,  Gbobge  Isaac,  D.D.,  an  English 
pfdate,  was  bom  in  Winchester  in  1748,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Wmchester  School  and  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1772  he  became  master  of  Westminster  School; 
ml789,wazdea  of  Wmchester  School;  inl802,bbhflp 


of  Gloucester ;  and  in  1815  bishop  of  Hereford.  He  died 
in  1882.  Besides  several  Greek  and  Latin  class-books^ 
he  published  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity^  with  Charges,  etc 
(2d  edit.  Lond.  1882, 8vo) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons  and  charges.  See  Gentleman*s  Magazine,  June 
and  Dec  1882 ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliographica,  i,  1584 ; 
Allibone,  DicUonary  of  Authors,  i,  924. 

Huntington,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  1735,  at  Windham,  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1762,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Coventiy,  Conn.,  June  29, 
1768,  where  he  died  Dec  25,  1794.  In  1780  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Tale  Col- 
lege He  published  A  Plea  brfore  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council  at  StoMridge  in  the  Case  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  excom' 
municatedfor  marrying  a  prof  one  Man  (1779):^ilfi 
Address  to  his  Anabaptist  Brethren  (1788)  v— Thoughts 
on  the  Atonement  of  Christ  (1791) : — Calvinism  improved 
(post,  1796) ;  and  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Sprague, 
AnmaU,  i,  602. 

Huntington,  Joshua,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Jan.  81, 1786,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Tale  College  in  1804,  entered  the  ministry  in  Sept 
1806,  and  was  ordained  co- pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  May  18, 1808,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Sept.  11, 1819.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
**  American  Educational  Society,"  and  President  of  the 
*'  Boston  Society  for  the  Beligious  and  Moral  Instruction 
of  the  Poor**  from  its  formation  in  1816. — Sprague,  An- 
nals, ii,  501. 

Huntington,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distingubhed  Eng- 
lish theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  Fcbnuuy, 
1686,  at  Deorhyrst,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father, 
of  the  same  names,  was  parish  clergyman.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free-school  of  Bristol,  was  admitted  in  1652 
a  portionist  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  received  his  bach- 
elor's degree  in  1658,  and  was  shortly  after  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  that  college  He  took  his  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1668,  and,  having  then  applied  himself  with 
great  success  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  he 
was  m  1670  i^)pointed  to  the  situation  of  chaplain  at 
Aleppo.  From  1677  to  1682  he  travelled  in  the  East, 
and  a  short  time  after  his  retum,  in  1688,  was  appointed 
provost  or  master  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  receiving 
about  this  time  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  he  resigned  this  po- 
sition in  1691,  and  once  more  returned  to  England.  In 
August,'  1692,  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Turner  to 
the  rectory  of  Great  Hallingbury,  in  Essex ;  and  while 
there  he  married  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Powell,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  King*s  Bench.  In  1701  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Raphoe,  but  he  died  before  consecration,  Sept. 
2,  of  this  year.  Dr.  Huntington  is  principally  distin- 
guished for  the  numerous  Oriental  manuscripts  which 
he  procured  while  in  the  East  and  brought  with  him  to 
England.  Besides  those  which  he  purchased  for  arch- 
bishop Marsh  and  bishop  Fell,  he  obtained  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  for  himsdf,  which  are  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  to  which  he  first  presented  thirty-five 
of  them,  and  then  sold  the  rest  in  1691  for  the  small  sum 
of  je700.  Huntington,  however,  missed  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  search,  the  very  important  Syriac  version  of 
the  epbtles  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
recovered  in  1848  by  Mr.  Tattam  from  one  of  the  very 
monasteries  in  Nitria  which  Huntington  had  visited  in 
the  course  of  his  inquiries.  Several  of  Huntington's  let- 
ters, which  are  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Mount 
Sinai,  contain  inquiries  about  the  manuscript  of  St.  Ig- 
natius, and  the  same  eamest  inquiries  are  made  in  his 
letters  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  See  Vita  H,  et  epis- 
tola,  edited  by  Thomas  Smith  (Lond.  1704, 8vo) ;  Eng- 
lish Cyclop,s,y.\  AMhone,Dict,ofAuthors,i,924;  Hook, 
Ecdes.  Biog,  vi,  224 ;  DarUng,  Cyclop,  Bibliogr.  i,  1585. 
(J.H.W.) 

Huntington,  "WiUiam,  a  Calvinistic  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  in  1744.  He  passed  his  early  life  in 
menial  service  and  dissipation,  but  after  conversion  he 
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entered  the  ministry,  and  became  a  popular  preacher  in 
London.  On  his  books  he  took  the  title  of  S.S.,  or /Smnfr 
Saved,  He  died  in  1813.  A  review  of  bis  works  by 
Southey  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  xx,  462. 
His  writings  have  been  collected  and  published :  IVorh 
(London,  1820,  20  vols.  8vo,  and  his  sdect  works,  edited 
by  his  son,  6  vols.  8vo,  1838,  and  reprinted  in  1856) : — 
Contemplations  on  the  God  o/ Israel,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  friend  (Sleaford,  1830, 12mo)  i^The  Law  established 
hy  the  Faith  of  Christ,  a  sermon  on  Kom.  iii,  81  (Lond. 
1786,  8vo)  .-^The  Epistle  of  Faith  (Lond.  1789,  8vo)  :— 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  taken  hy  Prayer,  with  Life  of 
the  author  (Andover,  1882, 82mo)  i—The  wise  asud fool- 
ish Virgins  described,  the  substance  of  two  sermons  on 
MatU  XXV,  8, 4  (Lond.  1803, 8vo).— Darling,  Cydopcsdia 
Bibliographica,  i,  1586. 

Htmyad,  Johannes  Corvinus.    See  Hungary. 

Hupfeld,  Hermann,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Hebraists  of  Europe, 
son  of  the  clergyman  Bernbard  Karl  Hupfeld,  who  died 
at  Spangenburg,  Hesse,  in  1828,  was  bom  March  31, 
1796,  at  Marburg,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  his 
native  place,  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  great 
OrientiJist  Amoldi  (q.v.).  After  preaching  a  short 
time  as  assistant  to  the  fint  Reformed  preacher  of  Mar- 
burg, he  accepted  in  1819  the  position  as  third  teacher 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Hanau.  He  resigned  in  1822  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  and,  after  a  summer's  jour- 
ney through  Switzerland,  and  the  use  of  mineral  wa- 
ters at  the  springs  of  two  watering-places  in  WUrtem- 
berg,  he  went  first  to  his  father's  house  at  Spangenburg 
to  resume  his  theological  studies  and  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry,  and  later  to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Gesenius,  and  was  led  to  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the 
Old  Testament.  In  1824  he  began  to  lecture  at  the 
university,  and  prepared  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Ethi- 
opic  language  {Exercitationes  ^thiopica,  Leipzig,  1825), 
which  was  favorably  received  and  commented  upon  in 
the  Ifeidelberger  Jahrbiicher  and  the  HalUsche  Literatur 
Zdtung,  In  1825  he  was  i^)pointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  in 
1827,  after  Hartmann's  death,  professor  ordinarius  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  retuning  the  chair  of  theolog}% 
which  was  made  a  r^ular  ppfessorship  in  1880.  During 
the  Revolution  of  1830  he  was  on  the  side  of  those  who 
favored  a  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Hesse,  and  strongly  opposed  the  conservative  minister 
Hassenpflug.  In  1843  he  went  to  Halle  as  the  successor 
of  Gesenius,  by  whose  influence  Hupfeld  had  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  m  1834.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  was  active  in  the  interests  of  a  popular  form  of 
government,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  German 
empire  on  a  historical  basis.  He  died  April  24, 1866.  In 
theology,  Hupfeld  was  called  orthodox  in  Germany,  but 
in  America  he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  have  been 
classed  with  "Liberals."  On  inspiration,  for  instance,  he 
held  that  only  certain  portions  of  the  sacred  writings  are 
of  divine  origin,  and  that  the  Spirit  reveals  to  all  sincere 
readers  the  real  character  of  such  passages.  In  criticism, 
he  belonged  to  the  school  of  his  friend  De  Wctte  (q.  v.). 
"His  researches  were  extensive,  but  guarded  in  their 
deductions  by  his  caution.  In  the  daboration  of  his 
works  he  was  extremely  fastidious.  A  connoisseur  in 
work,  he  could  not  go  on  if  the  machinery  were  not  ex- 
act, iif  one  slight  element  were  lacking  to  harmony  and 
completeness.  This  sensibility  sometimes  impeded  the 
activities  of  a  mind  whose  powers  of  acquisition  and 
production  were  immense.  In  his  department  he  was 
among  the  first  scholars  of  his  day.  Few  burial-grounds, 
indeed,  inclose  the  ashes  of  two  such  savans  as  Hupfeld 
and  his  predecessor  Gresenius.  At  the  dose  of  his  ardu- 
ous life,  when  in  his  seventy-first  year,  his  mental  vigor 
showed  no  decline,  his  diligence  no  dackening.  As  a 
religious  man,  Hupfdd  belonged  to  the  Pietists,  who 
correspond  in  the  reli^ous  scale  with  our  strict  evan- 
gelical Christians.    He  was  a  devout  man,  though  not 


after  our  stamp  of  devotion.    It  is  doubtful  whethe^e 
knew  anything  by  experience  of  our  immediate  con^^ 
sion.    Probably  he  was  never  in  a  prayer-meeting ;  and 
he  looked  upon  revivals  as  questionable,  if  not  objec- 
tionable measures.    Of  devotional  methods  and  exer- 
cises, then,  he  had  limited  knowledge;  but  he  believed, 
nevertheless,  *with  the  heart  unto  righteousness.'     He 
lived  as  all  Christians  must  live,  by  faith"  (A*.  Y.  Meth- 
odist, 1866,  No.  818).     Hupfeld  left  mere  monogr^dis, 
the  results  of  most  careful  inquiry  on  certain  pcMOts 
bearing  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  later 
years,  and  but  few  books  proper.    Thus,  in  1841 ,  he  com- 
menced a  Hebrew  grammar,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
pursue  the  same  course  in  the  Shemitic  as  Grimm  did 
in  the  Germanic  language,  viz.  the  devdopment  of  the 
Hebrew  gmeticaily  by  a  consideration  of  its  sounda. 
Only  a  few  sheets  of  the  work  were  puUished,  under 
the  title  KriHsches  Lehrb,  der  hebr,  Sprache  und  Schr^fi 
(Cassel,  1841).    His  most  important  works  are,  Ueber 
d.  BegHffu,  d  Methode  d,  bibL  Einkit.  (Mart.  1844):— 
De  tttUiquioribus  apud  Judaos  accentmtm  scriptoribms 
(Halle,  1846  and  1847, 2  vols.)  -^De  prtmit.  et  verafesto- 
rum  apud  Hebrteos  ratione  (1851,  1852,  1858,  1865,  2 
vols.)  I— Quasi,  in  Jobeidos  locos  (1858)  .—Die  QueOen  d 
Genesis  (BerL  1885)  .—Die  Psalmen,  Hberseitt  u,  erUart 
(1856>62,4vob.8To;  of  a  2d  ed.,  begun  in  1867  by  Dr. 
Edward  Riehm,  8  vds.  are  now  [  1870]  published)  i—lHe 
heutige  theosoph,  u,  mytholog,  Theologie  und  Sehr{flerUS- 
rvng  (Berlin,  1861).     A  biography  of  Hupfeld  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Riehm  {Dr,  Hermann  Hupfeld,  Halle,  1867> 
See  TheoL  Unic,  Lex.  i,  874 ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lex,  viii, 
^V,  8tud,u,KrU,\96»,'\\Uv\,',  Jahrb,deutsck,  Tkeoioff. 
1868,  iv,  758  sq. ;  Dib.  Sac  1866,  p.  673  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hu^'pham  (Heb.  Chupham',  CB^n,  according  to 
Gesenius  perh.  coast-man,  according  to  FUrst  screened; 
Sept  omits,  but  some  eds.  have  'O^ap ;  Vulg.  Hupham), 
a  person  apparently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  (Numb,  xxvi,  39) ;  elsewhere  less  correctly 
called  HuppiM  (Gen.  xlvi,  24).  His  descendants  are 
called  HupuAMiTES  (Hebrew  Chuphami',  *^rB!in,  Sept. 
omits,  but  some  eds.  '0^/ii,yulg.  Huphamiiee,  KumU 
xxvi,  89).  B.C  1856.  The  name  Huppim  being  in  the 
plur.  (Heb.  Chuppim',  Q^Bn,  coverings;  Sept.  omits  in 
Gen.  xlvi,  21,  but  some  copies  have  *0^piv  or  'O^ftift 
as  a  son  of  Bela;  Vulg.  Ophim),  suggests  the  possibility 
that  it  is  a  contraction  for  Huphamites,  See  Siiin>piji. 
The  only  other  passages  where  it  occurs  are  1  Chron. 
vii,  12  (Sept  'A^i'/i,  Vulg.  Hapham)  and  16  (Sept. 
'A^(i/<,  Vulg.  Happhim),  in  both  which  it  has  the  aune 
fraternity  with  Shuppim,  and  in  the  latter  mention  is 
made  of  a  sister  Maachah  as  married  to  Machir,  the  son 
of  Manasseh  by  a  concubine,  while  in  the  former  Hup- 
pim and  Shuppim  are  expresdy  called  the  sons  of  Ir, 
apparently  a  son  of  Benjamin  additiond  to  the  three 
mentioned  in  ver.  6,  but  probably  not  the  In  n^entioned 
in  ver.  7.  Hence  results  the  probability  that  Hupham, 
whose  descendants  are  thus  spoken  of,  was  a  grandson 
of  Benjamin,  and  consequently  a  son  of  one  of  his  five 
sons  expresdy  named  in  order  in  1  Chron.  viii,  1,  2,  bat 
whether  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  is  uncertain.  See  Ben- 
jamin. 

Hu'phamite  (Kumb.  xxvi,  89).    Sec  Huphaai. 

Hup^'pah  (Heb.  Chvppah',  non,  a  c(n:erit^  or  bri- 
dd  canopy,  as  in  Psa.  xix,  6 ;  also  protected,  as  in  Iss. 
iv,  5;  Siept.  'O^  v.  r.  'Oir^,  and  even  'OxxP^^ay, 
the  head  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  twenty-four  ^Iwmcn 
into  which  David  divided  the  priests  (1  C^hrao.  xxiv 
13).    B.ai014.  ' 

Hup'pim  (Gen.  xlvi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  12).  See 
Hupham. 

Hur  (Heb.  Chiir,  "^sin,  a  hole,  as  of  a  viper,  Jmu  xi, 
8 ;  also  a  narrow  and  filthy  subterranean  jvrinm,  laa.  xlii, 
22;  comp.  the  <^  black  holV*  of  Cdcutta;  otherwise  no- 
ble;  SepL'Qp,  Ovp,  but  Zovp  in  Neh.  iii,  9;  Josephus 
'Opoc  and  Ovpric),  the  name  of  five  men. 
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1.  A  80Q  of  Caleb  ( Judah's  great-gnuidaon  through 
Henon),  the  first  one  by  his  second  wife  Ephrath,  and 
gmdiather  of  Bezaleel  (q.  v.),  the  famous  artificer, 
through  Uri  (1  Chron.  ii,  19,  60;  iv,  1,  4;  comp.  ii,  20; 
2  Chron.  i,  5;  Ezod.  xxxi,  2;  xxxv,  30;  xxxviii,  22). 
EC  between  1856  and  1658.  By  some  (after  Josephus, 
AnL  iii,  6, 1)  he  has  been  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  The  husband  of  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  ac- 
cording to  Josephns  (A  ni,  iii,  2, 4).  During  the  conflict 
with  the  Amalekites  he  assisted  Aaron  in  sustaining  the 
amis  of  Moses  in  that  praying  attitude  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  Israelites  was  found  to  depend  (Exod. 
XYU,  10-12);  and  when  Moses  was  absent  on  Sinai  to 
receive  the  law,  he  associated  Hur  with  Aaron  in  charge 
of  the  people  (Exod.  xxv,  14).    KC  1658. 

3.  The  fourth  named  of  the  five  princes  or  petty 
kings  of  Midian  Cp^p  *^?^?)»  ^^o  ^c'c  defeated  and 
iliin  shortly  before  the  death  of  Moses  by  the  Israelites, 
under  the  leadership  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar 
(Xomb.  xxxi,  8;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  7,  1).     B.C  1618. 

In  Josh,  xiii,  21  these  five  MIdianites  are  termed  "i3^D3 
7il^,  the  v€ts$cU8  of  Sikon,  and  are  also  described  as 
yyxn  -^ar-*,  dweOen  m  the  land,  which  Keil  (ad  loc) 
explains  as  meaning  that  they  had  for  a  long  time 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  with  the  Moabites,  whereas 
the  Amoritcs  had  only  recently  eflected  an  entrance. 
After  the  defeat  of  Sihon  these  chieftains  appear  to 
hire  made  common  cause  with  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab 
(Numb,  xxii,  4, 7),  and  to  have  joined  with  him  in  urg- 
ii^  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites.  The  e\'il  counsel  of 
Balaam  having  been  followed,  lyid  the  Israelites  in  con- 
seqaence  seduced  into  transgression  (Numb,  xxxi,  16), 
Hoies  was  directed  to  make  war  upon  the  Midianites. 
The  latter  were  utterly  defeated,  and  "  Balaam  also,  the 
son  of  BeoT,  they  slew  with  the  sword."    See  Sihon. 

4.  A  person  whose  son  (Bcn-Hur)  was  Solomon's 
panvyor  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Kings  iv,  8).  Josephus 
caDs  him  Ures  (Ovprjc)*  and  makes  him  to  have  been 
himself  military  governor  of  the  Ephraimites  (^Ani.  viii, 
2,3).    aa  ante  995. 

5.  Fadier  of  Rephaiah,  which  latter  is  called  *'  ruler 
of  the  half  part  of  Jemsalcm"  after  the  exile,  and  re- 
plied part  of  the  walla  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  9).  B.C. 
tnte446. 

Ha'rai  (Heb.  Chura^%  *^^^n,  Chald.  perhaps  Itnen- 
wrier,  otherwise  nobU ;  Sept.  Owpi,  Vulg.  ffurm),  a 
nstire  of  the  valleys  ("brooks")  of  Mount  Gaash,  one 
of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xi,  32) ;  called  less  correctly 
iotheparallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii  80)  HiDDAi.  B.C 
1(M& 

Hn'nun  (a,  1  Chron.  viii,  5;  5,  1  Chron.  xiv,  1, 
*aig.;  2  Chron.  ii,  3, 11, 12;  viii,  2, 18 ;  ix,  10,  21;  c,  2 
Chron.  ii,  13;  iv,  11, 16).    See  HiRA^r. 

Hmd,  Richard,  DJ>.,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
vu  hvn  at  Congreve,  Staflbrdshire,  in  1720.  He  was 
idnitted  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1738.  In 
1750,  hy  recommendation  of  his  friend,  bishop  Warbur- 
tm  (q.  r.),  he  became  one  of  the  Whitehall  preachers, 
nd  in  1757  rector  of  Thtircaston.  He  afterwards  be- 
cnne  successively  rector  of  Folkton,  Yorkshire,  in  1762, 
pRicher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1765,  archdeacon  of  Glouces- 
ter m  1767,  and  finally  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
fy  m  1775,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Worcester  in 
1781.  In  1788  he  was  offered  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
tcrtnarr,  which  he  declined.  He  died  in  1808.  His 
*f»wa»  (5  vols.  8vo),  distinguished  by  elegant  sim- 
pKoty  of  style,  perspicuity  of  method,  and  acutenese  of 
^^ucidation,  are  to  be  found,  with  his  other  miaceUane- 
w  writings,  in  hia  Works  (London,  181 1,  8  vols.  8vo). 
His  most  important  contribution  to  theology  is  his  /n- 
^™*M<«w  to  the  Sttuhf  of  (he  ProphecUt  (1772,  8vo; 
J^  2  vols.  8vo;  1839,  edited  by  Kckersteth,  12mo). 
\l^  was  the  first  of  the  ^'Warburtonian  Lectures." 
Notwithstanding  the  polemical  cast  of  some  of  these 
"^nuos,  the  dear  exposition  of  the  general  principles 


of  prophecy  and  of  the  claims  which  this  portion  of  the 
saa;ed  Scriptures  has  on  the  serious  and  unprejudiced 
attention  of  thoughtful  readers,  conveyed  in  perspicuous 
and  even  elegant  language,  has  secured  a  large  amount 
of  popularity  for  the  work  even  up  to  recent  times 
(Kitto,  Bib.  Cydop.  u,  348).  He  also  edited  The  Works 
of  Warhurton  (1788,  7  vols.),  and  published  a  Life  of 
Warburton  (Lond.  1794, 4to).  See  Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  A  uthort,  i,  925 ;  Quarterly  Review  (London),  vii,  383 ; 
Hallam,  Lit.  Hist,  of  Europe  (4th  edit.,  Lond.  1854),  iii, 
475 ;  L\fe  and  Wriiinffs  of  JIurd,  by  Francis  Kilvert 
(Lond.  1860) ;  Christ.  Remembrancer,  1860,  p.  262 ;  North 
British  Rev.  May,  1861,  art  iv ;  Hook,  JCodes.  Biog.  vi, 
225  sq. 

Hurdis,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Bishopstone,  Sussex,  in  1768,  and  was  educated  first  at 
Chichester  School  and  next  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford. 
In  1782  he  was  chosen  demy  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, and  some  time  after  was  made  a  fellow.  In  1785 
he  became  curate  of  Burwash,  in  Sussex,  and  in  1791 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  his  native  place.  In 
1793  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  poetry,  hav- 
ing previously  published  some  poems  of  great  exceUence. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1794,  and  that  of  D.D.  in 
1797.  He  died  Dec  23, 1801.  Besides  poetical  works, 
Hurdis  published  several  works  of  interest  to  the  Bib- 
lical student.  They  are :  Select  Critical  Remarks  upon 
the  English  Version  of  the  first  ten  Chapters  of  Genesis 
(Lond.  1793,  8vo) : — A  short  critical  Disquisition  upon 
the  true  Meaning  of  the  Word  D'^S'^in  (Gen.  i,  21)  (ibid. 
1790,  8vo),  in  which  he  contends  that  this  word,  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  signifies  crocodile.  "  His  remarks  on  the 
various  passages  in  which  it  is  found  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  ingenious."  He  also  wrote  Twelve  Disserta- 
tions  on  the  Nature  and  Occasion  of  Psalm  and  Prophecy 
(ibid.  1800).— Kitto, Bi».C^c/.u,343;  Hook, EccL Biogr. 
vi,  227  sq. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  925.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hurdwar  (more  accurately  Hardwar,  i.  e.  Gate 
of  n art),  also  called  Gamgadwara  {Ganges  Gate),  an 
Indian  city,  b  celebrated  on  account  of  the  pilgrimages 
which  are  made  to  it.  More  than  two  million  people 
from  all  parts  of  India  resort  to  this  place  to  take  the 
sacred  bath  in  the  Ganges  (q.  v.),  that  flows  by  the  side 
of  it.  As  in  Mecca,  the  occasion  is  also  improved  for 
business  purposes,  and  great  fairs  are  held  annually  in 
ApriL — £^t)ckhan8,  Conv.  Lex.  viii,  167-8.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hu^'rl  (Heb.  Churi',  ^y(n,  according  to  Gesenius 
perhaps  Unen-worker,  like  Arab.  Hariri;  so  also  FUrst; 
SepL  OJ^pifVulg.  Hurt),  son  of  Jaroah  and  father  of 
Abihail  of  the  descendants  of  Gad  in  Bashan  (1  Chron. 
V,  14).    B.a  ante  781. 

Hurls.    SeeHouRis;  Mohammedanism. 

Hurrion,  John,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
was  bom  about  1675.  He  became  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Denton,  Norfolk,  in  1696.  In  1724  he  re- 
moved to  London  as  minister  to  a  congregation  in  Hare 
Court,  and  died  in  1731.  He  employed  his  time  great- 
ly in  study,  chiefly  of  the  Church  fathers.  Hb  style  is 
natural,  unaffected,  and  manly.  His  writings  include  a 
Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (1734,  8vo),  and  a  hirge 
number  of  sermons  and  lectures,  all  of  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  The  whole  Works 
of  John  Hurrion,  now  first  collected;  to  which  is  prefixed 
the  Life  of  the  Author  (Lond.  1823,3  vols.  12mo) — Dar- 
ling, Cychpcedia  Bibliograpkica,  i,  1587;  Allibone, />»c/. 
of  Authors,  i,  926;  Lond,  Evang.  Mag.  Jan.  1827. 

HuTter,  Friedrich  Emanuel  von,  a  Swiss  the- 
ologian who  became  a  convert  to  Romanism,  was  bom 
at  SchafThansen  March  19, 1787.  He  studied  Protestant 
theology  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  became  pastor 
of  a  country  congregation  in  his  native  canton,  1824, 
first  pastor  of  the  city  of  SchafThausen,  1835,  antistes 
(chief  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton)  and  dean  of  the  synod. 
His  intimate  association  with  some  of  the  ultramontane 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  great  attention  paid  him  by 
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eommtmicants  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  a  joamey 
through  Bararia  and  Austria,  brought  on  him  the  stig- 
ma of  Cryptocatholicism,  and  he  was  requested  by  his 
colleagues  at  Schaffhausen  to  define  his  position  to  the 
Reformed  Church  in  which  he  held  orden.  As  the  dec- 
laration which  Hurter  made  gave  dissatisfaction  to  his 
Protestant  friends  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he  re- 
signed his  position  in  1841,  and  in  June,  1844,  made 
open  declaraticm  of  his  abjuration  from  the  Reformed 
and  adherence  to  the  Romish  Church.  He  now  devoted 
his  time  mainly  to  the  study  (^  history,  and  in  1845  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Vienna  as  imperial  historiographer.  Un- 
der the  liberal  ministry  of  Pillersdorf  he  had  to  resign 
this  position,  but  recovered  it  in  1851,  when  he  was  also 
ennoble<l.  He  died  at  Gratz  Aug.  27, 1865.  His  works 
of  especial  interest  to  the  theologian  are,  GesckichU  det 
Papstts  Jnnocenz  III  u,  s,  ZeitaJUr  (Hamb.  1834^2,  4 
vols.  8vo) : — Befemdung  d,  KathoL  Kirche  in  d.  Schweiz 
(Schaffh.  1840)  i^Geburt  u.  Wiedergelmrt  (ibid.  1845, 4 
vols.  8vo;  4th  ed.  1867,  etc)  '^Getchichis  Ferdinand  II 
und  seiner  EUem  (SchaflThaus.  1850-64, 11  vols.).  The 
researches  made  for  his  history  of  Innocent  HI,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  claim,  led  to  Hurter's  conversion  to  their 
Church.— Pierer,  Univ,  Lex,  viii,  638 ;  Werner,  Gttch,  der 
KathoL  Theol.  p.  521  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hurter,  Johann  Gheorg,  a  German  Pietist  and 
philanthropist,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  Of  bis  early  history  we  know  but  little.  He 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Schaffhausen  from  1704.  He 
is  often  called  '^an  Augustus  Hermann  Francke  in  min- 
iature'* on  account  of  the  school  and  orphan-houses 
which  he  built  without  possessing  the  necessary  means, 
relying  solely,  like  Francke,  on  providential  hc^  His 
first  undertaking  was  the  building  of  a  school-house  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  own  scattered  con- 
gregation, who  were  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  to  the 
town  school,  and  of  whom  many  could  not  get  there  at 
aD.  *^  In  December,  1709,  seventy  children,  with  their 
pastor,  Hurter,  at  their  head,  celebrated,  with  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  their  entrance  into  their  new  house.** 
The  contributions  which  he  had  received  for  the  under- 
taking had  been  so  numerous  and  so  ready  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  school-house  he  decided  to  build  an 
orphan  asylum.  One  benevolent  man  laid  the  comer- 
stone  by  a  gift  of  200  fiorins.  To  make  a  beginning, 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  school-house  was  set  apait  for 
the  reception  of  orphans,  and  in  July,  1711,  a  widow  with 
seven  children  was  received.  The  contributions  mul- 
tiplied, and  with  them  the  children.  Hurter  contrib- 
uted even  much  of  his  own  means;  and  when  in  1716  he, 
with  other  Pietists,  was  rewarded  for  his  service  by  dep- 
osition from  the  ministry,  he  modesUy  secluded  him- 
self in  a  litUe  room  in  his  orphan  asylum,  and  there 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1721. — 
This  article  is  based  altogether  on  Hurst*s  translation 
of  Hagenbach,  Hist  of  the  Church  in  the  iSth  and  19th 
Centuries  (N.  York,  Scribner  and  Co.,  1869,  2  vols.  8vo), 
i,  181.     (J.H.W.) 

HnrvTltz,  Htman,  a  distinguished  Jewish  scholar, 
of  whoso  early  life  but  littie  is  known,  was,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  (about  1850),  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  College,  London.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  Vindicite  Hebraicte^  or  A  Defence  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (Lond.  1820, 8vo),  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  was  highly  commented  upon  by  the 
London  Quarterly  RerieWf  and  by  Home  in  his  BUtL 
Bib,  Hurwitz  also  published  a  volume  of  Hebrew  Tales, 
collected  chiefly  from  the  Talmud,  to  which  he  pays  a 
very  high  tribute,  and  of  which,  while  endeavoring  to 
free  it  from  the  objection  so  frequentiy  made  to  some 
of  its  indecent  passages  and  many  contradictions,  he 
says,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  doubts  whether 
thero  exists  any  uninspired  work  of  equal  antiquity  that 
c<Hitains  more  interesting,  more  various  and  valuable 
information,  than  that  of  the  still-existing  remains  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  sages.**    In  1807  Hurwitz  began 


the  publication  of  text-books  for  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  which  are  considered  among  the  best 
extant  in  the  English  language.  They  were,  Eleatemts 
of  the  Hebr,  Lang,  pL  i,  Orthography  (Lond.  1807,  8vo ; 
4th  ed.  1848,  8vo) :— Etymology  cmd  Syntax  of  the  HAr. 
Lang.  (4th  ed.  1850, 8vo)  i—HArew  Grammar  (4th  ed. 
1850, 8vo).— Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hdnr,  lir.  p.  183  sq. ; 
AUibone,  DicL  of  Authors,  i,  926.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Huiband  (prop.  V^'^M  or  C^iSK,  a  man,  dvfjp ;  also 
b$3,  master,  inn,  spouse  [in  Exod.  iv,  24,  the  phrase 
**  bloody  husband**  has  an  allusion  to  the  matrimonial 
figure  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  (q.  v.)  ],  etc),  a 
married  man,  the  house-band,  or  band  which  connects 
the  whole  family,  and  keeps  it  together.    Johnson  (EngL 
Diet,  s.  V.)  refers  the  term  to  the  Runic,  house-ftoMJo, 
master  of  the  house ;  but  several  of  his  instances  aeem 
allied  to  the  sense  of  binding  together,  or  aasembliDg  into 
union.    So  we  say,  to  husband  small  portions  of  things, 
meaning  to  collect  and  unite  them,  to  manage  them  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  etc.,  which  is  by  associating 
them  together;  making  the  most  of  them,  not  by  dis- 
persion, but  by  union.    A  man  who  was  betrothed,  but 
not  actuaUy  married,  was  esteemed  a  husband  (Matt, 
i,  16,  20 ;  lAike  ii,  5).    A  man  recentiy  married  was  ex- 
empt from  going  out  to  war  (DeuL  xx,  7;  xxiv,  6). 
The  husband  is  described  as  the  head  of  his  wife,  aoKi 
as  having  control  over  her  cmiduct,  so  as  to  sttpersede 
her  vows,  etc  (Numb,  xxx,  6-8).     He  is  also  the  guide 
of  her  youth  (Prov.  ii,  17).     Sarah  called  her  husband 
Abraham  lord,  a  title  which  was  continued  long  after 
(Hoa.  ii,  16)  [baali,  my  lord].    The  apostle  Peter  seems 
to  recommend  it  as  a  tide  implying  great  respect,  as 
well  as  affection  (1  Pet.  iii,  6).     Perhaps  it  was  rather 
used  as  an  appellation  in  public  than  in  private.     Our 
own  word  master  [ifr.]  (and  so  correl  .tively  mistress) 
is  sometimes  used  by  married  women  when  speaking  of 
their  husbands;  but  the  ordinary  use  made  of  thb  word 
to  all  persons,  and  on  all  occasions,  deprives  it  of  any 
claim  to  the  expression  of  particular  affection  or  r&- 
cqpect,  though  it  was  probably  in  former  ages  implied  by 
it  or  connected  with  it,  as  it  still  is  in  the  instanc<s  of 
proprietors,  chiefs,  teachers,  and  superiors,  whether  in 
civil  life,  in  polite  arts,  or  in  liberal  studies. — Calmet. 
See  Marriage. 

Husbandman  (properly  n^*iK  D*^K,  tnaii  of  the 
ground;  ytutpyo^),  one  whose  profession  and  labor  is  to 
cultivate  the  ground.  It  is  among  the  most  ancient 
and  honorable  occupations  (Gen.  ix,  20;  xxvi,  12,  14; 
xxxvii,  7;  Job  i,  2;  Isa.  xxviii,  24-28;  John  xv,  1). 
All  the  Hebrews  who  were  not  consecrated  to  reHgioas 
offices  were  agriculturists.  Husbandmen  at  work  are 
depicted  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.  It  was 
remarked  by  the  members  of  the  French  Coounission 
that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  joyless 
looks  of  the  husbandmen  on  the  monuments  and  the 
sombre  countenances  of  the  modem  fellahs,  whose  toil 
is  so  miserably  remunerated.  In  reference  to  the  hus- 
bandmen of  Syria,  Dr.  Bowring  says,  "  The  laboring 
classes,  if  left  to  themselves,  and  allowed  unmolested  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  natural  fertility  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  would  be  in  a  highly  favorable  con- 
dition. But  this  cannot  be  considered  as  the  case  when 
their  services  may  be  and  are  called  for  as  often  as  the 
government  require  them,  and  for  which  they  axe  al- 
ways inadequately  paid;  they  are  likewise  tineqaently 
sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  wholly 
without  their  consent  The  fellah,  or  peasant,  earns 
littie  more  than  a  bare  subsistence.  In  Syria  a  great 
propor^on  of  the  labor  is  done  by  females,  and  they  axe 
constantiy  seen  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and,  as  in 
Egyp^  *  ^gc  portion  of  their  time  is  empbyed  in  fetch- 
ing water  from  the  wells  for  domestic  use.  They  bring 
home  the  timber  and  brushwood  from  the  forests,  •twi 
assist  much  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields."^ — Baatow. 
See  HiREUKO. 

God  is  compared  to  a  husbandman  (John  xy,  1  -  1 
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Cor.  iii,  9) ;  and  the  simile  of  land  <ikrefull7  cultivated, 
or  of  a  vineyard  carefully  dressed,  is  often  used  in  the 
sacred  writings.  The  art  of  husbandry  is  from  God, 
81^  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxviii,  24-28),  and  the  various 
operadoDs  of  it  ar^  each  in  their  season.  The  sowing 
of  seed,  the  waiting  for  harvest,  the  ii^gathering  when 
retdy,  the  storing  up  in  granaries,  and  the  use  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  aflbrd  many  points  of  comparison, 
of  apt  figures,  and  similitudes  in  Scripture. — Calmet. 
See  HusBAik'DBr. 

Htisbandry  ^  Heb.  by  circumlocutbn  I^p^M,  the 
^ujtd;  Gr.  prop,  yuapyia^  2  Mace,  xii,  2 ;  also  ycwp- 
yiov,  apfc<  of  tilled  ground,  1  Cor.  iii,  9).    The  culture 
of  the  soil,  although  coeval  with  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man met  (Gen.  ii,  15;  iv,  2;  ix,  20),  was  held  of  sec- 
ondary account  by  the  nomade  Hebrews  of  the  early 
period  (6en.xxvi,12,14;  xxxvii,?;  see  Jobi,8;  comp. 
Harmer,  i,  88  sq. ;  Voln^,  TraveUy  i,  291 ;  Burckhardt, 
Betbtm,  p.  17 ;  see  MichaeUs,  De  cmHquitatStus  aeon,  pa- 
triardu  i,  Halle,  1728,  and  in  Ugollni  Thetaunu,  xxiv, 
etc.),  bat  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  it  was  elevated  to  the 
nmlE  of  a  fundamental  institution  of  national  economy 
QGchaelis,  Mot.  JUchij  i,  249  sq.),  and  hence  became  as- 
lidiioasly  and  skilfully  practiced  in  Palestine  (comp.  1 
Stm.  xi,  5;  1  Kings  xix,  19;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10 ;  Prov. 
XX3U,  16;  Ecdns.  vii,  15 ;  also  Isa.  xxvii,  27,  and  Grese- 
mna,  ad  loc.),  as  it  continues  in  a  good  degree  to  be  at 
the  presoit  day  in  the  East.    Upon  the  fields,  which 
were  divided  (if  at  all)  according  to  a  vague  Iand-mea»- 
sae  termed  a  yoke  (yo^,  1  Sam.  xiv,  14),  and  occasion- 
all  j  fenced  in  (see  Knobel,  Zu  Jesaias^  p.  207),  were 
mostly  raised  wheat,  barley,  flax,  lentils  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
11),  garlic,  and  sometimes  spelt,  beans,  a  kind  of  durra 
or  hoiait  (*(ll^),  cummin,  fennel,  cucumbers,  etc  (Isa. 
xxviii,  25).    See  these  and  other  vegetables  in  their 
alphabetical  place;  for  the  later  periods,  compare  the 
Uishna,  (Maim,  L     The  fertility  of  Palestine  (q.  v.), 
especially  in  many  parts,  made  the  cultivation  tolerably 
caif ,  and  it  was  gradually  increased  by  the  clearing 
away  of  forests  (Jer.  iv,  3),  thus  enlarging  the  arable 
plains  (^*fa,  movaU;  comp.  Plrov.  xiii,  23);  the  hiUs  (2 
ChioiLxxvi,  10;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6,  9)  being  formed  into 
tenaces  (compare  Niebuhr,  Beschreib.  156 ;  Burckhardt, 
Trm.  i,  6i\  upon  which  the  earth  was  kept  by  a  fiicing 
of  itonea,  while  the  low  grounds  and  flats  along  streams 
veie  intersected  by  ditches  (Q^p  *^^^^,  Prov.  xxi,  1; 
ttxnp.  Psa.  i,  18)  for  drainage  (comp.  Miahna,  Moed  Ka^ 
<%  i,  1 ;  Niebohr,  Buthr.  156 ;  Trcm,  i,  856, 487 ;  Har- 
■MT)  ii,  831  sq.),  or,  more  usually,  irrigation  by  means 
of  water-wheels  (Biishna,  PeoA,  v,  8).    The  soU  was 
"'^'''^  0?^)  sometimes  with  dung  (compare  Jer.  ix, 
22;  2  Kings  ix,  37),  somerimes  by  the  ashes  of  burnt 
itrsw  or  stubble  (Isa.  v, 24;  xlvii,  14;  Joelii,5).    More- 
over, the  keeping  of  cattle  on  the  fields  (PUny,  xviii, 
S3),  and  Uie  leaving  of  the  chaff  in  threshing  (Korte, 
^^uoi,  p.  433),  contributed  greatly  to  fertilization.    For 
t"«>king  up  the  surface  of  the  ground  (t^lH,  also  3^*^), 
pionghs  (niD"irra?),  probably  of  various  construction, 
were  used  ("  Syria  tenui  sulco  arat :"  Pliny,  xviii,  47 ; 
coop.  Thec^hrast  CauttcB  pkaU,  iii,  25;  on  D^t^K  Joel 
ir,  10,  see  Oedner,  ad  loc.).    The  latter,  like  the  har- 
fowa,  which  were  early  used  for  covering  the  seed  (Pliny, 
xriii,  19, 3 ;  see  Harduin,  ad  loc),  were  drawn  by  oxen 
(1  Kings  xix,  19  sq.;  Job  i,  14;  Amos  vi,  12)  or  cows 
(Jndg.  xiv,  18 ;  Baba  Mez.  vi,  4),  seldom  by  asses  (Isa. 
«x,  24;  comp.  xxxii,  20;  Varro,  ii,  6, 8, « Ubi  levis  est 
tors'*),  but  never  With  a  yoke  of  the  two  kinds  of  ani- 
iMls  together  (Deut.  xxii,  10),  as  is  now  customary  in 
tbe  East  (Niebohr,  Beschreib,  p.  156) :  the  beasts  were 
^ven  with  a  cndgd  (*1^b^,  goad).     (Delineations  of 
%yp^isn  agriculture  may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson,  2d  ser. 
h^;  BoseUini,  Mon.  civ.  table  82,  33.)    See  each  of 
^  above  agricultural  implements  in  its  alphabetical 
P*»oc    The  furrows  (obn,  ^^Jy?),  among  the  Hebrews, 
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probably  ran  usually  lengthwise  and  crosswise  (Pliny, 
xviii,  19 ;  Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  156).  The  sowing  occur- 
red, for  winter  grain,  in  October  and  November;  for 
summer  fruit,  in  January  or  February;  tbe  harvest  in 
April.  The  unexceptionable  accounts  of  fifty-fold  and 
hundred-fold  crops  (Gen.  xxvi,  12  [on  the  reading  here, 
see  Tuch,  ad  loc] ;  Matt,  xiii,  8  sq. ;  compare  Josephus, 
War,  iv,  8,  8;  Herod,  i,  193;  Pliny^  xviii,  47;  Strabo, 
XV,  731;  xvi,  742;  Heliod.  j£th.  x,  5,  p.  895;  Sonnini, 
Trav.  ii,  306;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  123;  Burckhardt,  i,  463; 
yet  see  Ruppel,  Abyis.  i,  92;  Niebuhr,  Beschreib,  p.  151 
sq.)  seem  to  show  that  the  ancients  sowed  (planted,  i.  e. 
deposited  the  grain,  C^iD,  Isa.  xxviii,  25)  in  drills,  and 
with  wide  spaces  between  (Niebuhr,  Beschreib,  p.  157 ; 
&x>wn'8  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  457),  as  Strabo  (xv,  781) 
expressly  says  was  the  case  among  the  Babylonians. 
(See  further  under  the  above  terms  respectively;  and 
comp.  generally  Ugolini,  Comment,  de  re  rustica  vet,  Uth,y 
in  his  rAeMRcr.xxix;  H.  G.  Paulsen,  iViocArurA/m  vom 
Ackerbau  der  MorgenUhtder,  Helmstadt,  1748 ;  {(LAck" 
erbau  d,  MorgenUmder,  Helmstfidt,  1748 ;  Norbery,  De 
agricuUura  orient,,  in  his  Opusc,  Acad,  ii,  474  sqq.;  P. 
G.  Purmann,  5  progr,  de  re  rustica  vet,  Ilebr,  Franckf. 
1787 ;  also  the  Ccdendar,  Paltest,  aconom.  by  Buhle  and 
Walch,  Getting.  1784;  Reynier,  VEconomie  rurale  des 
Arahes;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyptians;  Layard's  Nineveh, 
1849;  his  Nineveh  and  BabyUm,  1858;  Kitto's  Physical 
Hist,  ofPaiest,  1848.)    See  Agriculture. 

The  legal  regulations  for  the  security  and  promotion 
of  agriculture  among  the  Israelites  (compare  Otbo,  Lex, 
Rabb,  p.  23  sq.)  were  the  following :  a.  Every  heredi-' 
tary  or  family  estate  was  inalienable  (Lev.  xxv,  23) ;  it 
could  indeed  be  sold  for  debt,  but  the  purchaser  held  only 
the  usufruct  of  the  ground ;  hence  the  land  itself  revert- 
ed without  redemption  at  the  year  of  jubilee  to  its  ap- 
propriate owner  (Lev.  xxv,  28),  whether  the  origimii 
possessor  or  his  heirs-atrlaw ;  and  at  any  time  during 
the  interval  before  that  period  it  might  be  redeemed  by 
such  person  on  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  (Lev. 
xxv,  24).  See  Land;  Jubilee,  b.  The  removal  of 
field-lines  marked  by  boundary-stones  (^  termntT^  was 
strongly  interdicted  (Deut  xix,  14;  compare  xxvii,  17; 
Prov.  xxii,  28;  Hos.  v,  10),  as  in  all  ancient  nations 
(comp.  Plato,  Leg,  viii,  ^843  sq.;  Dougtm,  Analect,  i, 
110;  since  these  metes  ime  established  with  religious 
ceremonies,  see  Pliny,  xviii,  2 ;  compare  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii, 
639  sq.);  yet  no  special  penalty  is  denounced  in  law 
against  offenders.  For  Uny  damage  done  to  a  field  or 
its  growth,  whether  by  the  overrunning  of  cattle  or  the 
spreading  of  fire  (Exod.  xxii,  5  sq.),  full  satisfaction  was 
exacted  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  339  sq.).  But  it  was  not  nc- 
counted  a  trespass  for  a  person  to  pluck  ears  of  grain 
from  a  stranger's  field  with  the  naked  hand  (Deut  xxiii, 
26;  Matt,  xii,  1;  Luke  vi,  1).  This  last  prescription, 
which  prevails  likewise  among  the  Arabs  in  Palestine 
(Robinson's  Researches,  ii,  419,  430),  was  also  extended 
to  the  gleanings  (Idpb,  comp.  Robinson's  Res.  iii,  9)  and 
to  the  comers  of  the  field  (see  Alishna,  Peah,  i,  2,  where 
these  are  computed  at  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  field),  which 
were  left  for  the  poor,  who  were  in  like  manner  to  share 
in  the  remnants  of  the  produce  of  vueyards  and  fruit- 
trees.  See  Gleaning,  c  Every  seventh  year  it  was 
ordained  that  all  the  fields  throughout  the  entire  land 
should  lie  fallow,  and  whatever  grew  spontaneously  be- 
longed to  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv,  4  sq.).  See  Sabbatical 
Year,  d.  Various  seeds  were  not  allowed  to  be  planted 
in  the  same  field  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut.  xxii,  9).  These 
beneficent  statut^  however,  were  not  unifonnly  ob- 
served by  the  Israelites  (before  the'  Exile).  Covetous 
farmers  not  only  suffered  themselves  to  remove  their 
neighbor's  land-mark  (Hos.  v,  10 ;  comp.  Job  xxiv,  2), 
but  even  kings  bought  large  tracts  of  land  (latijundia') 
together  (Isa.  v,  8 ;  Mic  ii,  2),  so  that  the  entailment 
and  right  of  redemption  of  the  original  possessor  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse;  neither  was  the  Sabbatical 
year  regularly  observed  (Jer.  xxxiv,  8  sq.).     (For  fur- 
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thei  igricnltnr*]  details,  ue  Jalm's  BZI.  A  rclmoL  chap. 
iv.j-Winer,  i,  17,    See  Fabh. 

HIlBgeii,  JonAHH,  1  Geiman  Rottun  Catholic  di- 
Tine,  was  bom  at  GieKnkirchen,  near  Cologne,  in  I76B. 
In  1792  he  became  vicar  and  Wicher  at  hia  native  place, 
and  afkr  filling  difieient  vicaiagn,  was  appointed  snper- 
intcndent  over  the  Roman  Catholic  whoala  at  ALx-1a- 
Cbapelle  in  1816,  in  18!5  geneial  vicar  la  archlnahop 
Spiegel  of  DeieQberg  and  dean  in  Cohtgoe,  and  in  ISSS, 
upon  the  death  of  Uie  aichbiahop,  preaiding  officer  of  the 
archiepiscopacy  |wo  tem,  in  which  offices  he  greatly  di»- 
linguiahed  himwif  bj  hia  kind  and  condliatory  >|»rit 
toward!  all  aecls.  He  died  in  1811.— Pierer,  Umu.  Ltx, 
viii,636. 

Hu'ahali  (Hebrew  ChHiKoh;  nsm,  kiuU;  Sept. 
'OBav,y\iig.  Hoia),  aon  of  Ezer  and  grandson  of  Hur, 
ofthe  family  of  ,Iudah  (1  Chron.iv,  4);  whence  proba- 
bly the  patronymic  Hushathitb  (Heb,  Ckuikathi', 
•'ril$!in,Sept,'Aoiu5;,Oiia50,2Sain.x3d,18;  I  Chron, 
zi',  !9;  xn,  4.  He  seeinti  to  be  the  same  penon  called 
SHi'Aiiin  1  Chron.iv,  11.    Comp.  Uushak.    B.C.poiC 
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Hn'Bhal  (Heh.  Chiahag',  ■^dilD,  quiet;  SepL  and 
Joaephus  [.Inr.vii,  9,  2]  Xouai),  called  "the  Archite" 
(q.  V.)  (eomp.  Josh,  ivi,  2)  and  "  the  liing'a  companion," 
L  0.  eider  or  intimate  adviser  (1  Chron.  xivii,  88),  a 
poet  which  ho  douhtlen  attained  by  hia  eminent  aervieea 
to  David  in  defeating  (EC  cir.  I02B)  the  plnla  of  Ahith- 
ophel,  in  lea^^e  with  the  rebellious  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xv,B2,8";  itTi,16-l8;  xvD,5-15).  See  Datib.  Ba- 
anah,  Solomon's  vicegerent  in  Asbcr,  was  donhtJeaB  the 
foo  of  the  aame  (1  Kings  iv,  16}. 

Hn'aliam  (Heb.  Chiuhani',  Sdin,  but  defectively 
Dtin  in  Gen.  xixvi,  84,  S5,  haifgi  Sept.  'Aaiiii  and 
'Aoop),  aTemanite,  auecesaor  ofJobab  and  predecesaor 
of  Bedad  among  the  native  princes  of  Mount  Seir  before 
the  usurpation  of  the  Edomiles  (Gen.  xxxvi,  S4,  35 ;  I 
Chron.  i,  45).    B.C.  long  ante  1093,  and  probably  ante 
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but  'Avoft  in  Gen.  xlvi,  23,  and  Aaa/3  in  1  Chron.  vi 

1.  A  son  of  Dan  (Geo.  ilvi,23) ;  more  property  call- 
ed Shi,-ham  (Numb,  zzri,  42).  "  Hushim  figutta  prmn- 
inently  in  the  Jewish  traditions  of  the  recogniUon  of 
Joseph,  and  of  Jacob's  burial  at  Hebron.  See  the  quo- 
taUons  from  the  Midrsdi  in  Weil's  Bib.  Ltgadi,  p.  88, 
note,  and  the  Targum  Pseudajon.  on  Getu  I,  IS.  In  the 
latter  he  is  the  ejtecutiouBr  of  Esau"  (Smith). 

2.  A  name  given  as  that  of  "the  mu  of  Aher"  or 
Aharah,  the  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  12; 
camp,  viii,  1),  and  therefore  only  a  plur.  form  for  Ska- 
han  (see  the  foregoing  name,  and  compare  the  fact  that 
the  following  is  a  fern,  appellation)  as  a  representative 
of  his  brethren.    Comp.  Huphqi,  and  see  Besjamis. 


acp 


if  Shaharaim,  of  the  tribe  of 


3.  One  of  the 
Benjamm,  in  the  country  of  Moab,  by 
AhitubandEipMl(lChron.viii,8,  II).     RC.  dr.  1618. 

Husk  (31,  lay,  the  tkin  of  a  grape,  so  called  as  being 
Iraiaparent,  Nimib.  vi,  i;  liPpX,  IriWn',  a  soob  for 
l^n,  so  called  from  being  tied  together  at  the  mouth,  2 
Kings  iv,  42)  occun  also  in  Lake  xv,  16  as  a  Tendering 
of  inpanoi-  (from  in  Aomnj  extremities),  in  the  paraUe 
of  the  prodigal  son,  where  it  is  said  that  "  he  would  fitin 
have  filled  hia  belly  with  the  huiit  that  the  swine  did 
eat;  and  no  man  gave  [even  this  poor  provender,  so 
Heyer,  ad  loc]  unto  him."  In  the  AraUc  Version  of 
tlie  New  Twtament,  the  wotd  k/iarvb,  often  written 
lAamubi  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  ixraXia.  According 
to  Celsim,  (he  modem  Greeks  have  converted  the  Ar- 
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alnc  name  into  yapou/}o,  and  in  a  umilar  form  it  lus 
paved  into  most  Kuiopean  langoagek  Though  tiilli 
ua  little  more  than  its  name  is  known,  the  caiob-lne  is 
extremely  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  m  Syri^ 
and  in  Egypt.  (See  Thomson,  Land  and  iU  S-nk,  i, 
21.)  The  Arabs  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  A'bir- 
nuA  linmi—that  is,  the  Syrian  Carob.  The  andenu, 
as  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  likewise  mention  it  si 
a  native  of  Syria.  Ceiaiua  states  that  no  tree  is 
more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (MiEhii, 
i,  40;  iv,  164;  vi,  494),  where  ita  fruit  is  suted  id 
be  given  as  food  to  cattle  and  swine :  it  is  am 
given  to  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  During  the  Peuiii. 
sular  War  the  horses  of  the  British  csvalrj'  were  oDoi 
fed  on  (he  beans  of  the  carob-tree.  Both  Pliny  (JJio. 
IftU.  XV,  28)  and  Columella  (vii,  9)  mention  that  it  <ns 
given  as  food  (o  swine  (comp.  Mishna,  5AaaJ.  iiiv,  2), 
yet  was  sometimes  eaten  by  men  (Horace,  £pulii.l,  IS; 
Juv.  xi,  58 ;  Fen.  iti,  65 ;  Sonnini,  Traitla  in  Gnta,  p. 
26).  By  some  it  baa  been  thought,  hut  •ppanntl]' 
without  reason,  that  it  was  upon  the  husks  of  this  tree 
that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wildemessi  from  tliii 
idea,  however,  it  is  often  called  St.  John's  Dresd  and 
Locust-tiee.     Crratia  or  CeraUma  is  the  name  of  >  , 
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tree  of  the  family  of  leguminous  plants,  of  which  the 
fruit  used  to  be  called  SUiqaa  rdaUt  and  SHiqaa  dtldt. 
By  the  Greeks,  as  Galen  and  Paulas  ^gincta,  the  tne 
is  called  aparia,  npariuvio,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  frtijt  to  vipac,  a  horn ;  also  rn/iij  (u'yiiTWa,or  ^Jjjp- 
tianfy  (Theophr.  Plaia.  i,  18).  The  csrob-tree  groHi 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  nsusUy  to  i 
moderate  aic,  but  it  sometimes  bcmmea  very  Is^ 
with  a  trunk  of  great  thickness,  and  aifords  an  igreca- 
ble  shade.  It  has  been  seen  by  travellers  near  Belh- 
lem  (Ranwolf,  Trar-it,  p.  468;  Schubert,  iii,  IIS),  anil 
elsewhere  (Robinson's  Ramrditt,  iii,  54).  Prof.Hack- 
ett  saw  it  growing  around  Jerusalem,  and  the  fruit  a- 
posed  for  sale  in  the  market  at  SmiTna;  and  he  de- 
scribes its  form  snd  uses  {JUutlra.  of  Scripture,  p.  129, 
Boat.  1855).  Wilde,  being  in  the  plain  near  Mount 
Carmel,  observed  several  ^lendid  i^iecimens  of  the  cs- 
rob-tret  On  the  IBIh  of  March  he  noticed  (he  froitas 
having  been  perfected.  The  husks  were  scattered  oa 
the  ground,  where  some  cattle  bad  been  feeding  on 
them.    It  is  an  evergreen,  and  puts  forth  a  great  msoy 
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brtnches^  covered  with  lArge  piimiited  leaves.  The 
blossom  is  of  a  reddish  or  dark  purple  color,  aud  is  suc- 
ceeded by  large,  slender  pods  or  capsules,  curved  like  a 
horn  or  sickle,  containing  a  sweetish  pulp,  and  several 
small,  shining  seeds.  These  pods  are  sometimes  eight 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad;  the 
color  is  dark  brown,  and  the  seeds  which  they  contain 
are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dry  pea,  not  perfectly 
round,  flattened,  hard  and  bitter,  and  of  a  dark  red  color. 
The  quantity  of  pods  borne  by  each  tree  is  very  consid- 
erable^ being  often  as  much  as  800  or  900  pounds  weight ; 
they  are  of  a  snbastringent  taste  when  imripe,  but  when 
come  to  maturity  they  secrete  within  the  husks  and 
around  ^  seeds  a  sweetish-tasted  pulp.  When  on  the 
tree  the  pods  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  but  when  dried 
upon  hu:ndles  they  become  eatable,  and  are  valued  by 
poor  people,  and  during  fomine  in  the  countries  where 
the  tree  is  grown,  especially  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  and 
by  the  Arabs.  They  are  given  as  food  to  cattle  in 
modem,  as  we  read  they  were  in  ancient  times,  but  at 
the  best  can  only  be  considered  very  poor  fare.  (See 
(Msius,  i,  227;  Oedmann,  vi,  187  sq. ;  Salmas.  ExercU, 
PUxL  p.  45  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Travel$f  p.  581 ;  Arvieux, 
Vo^offe,  p.  ^)6  sq. ;  Penny  Cydopadia,  s.  v.  Ceratonia.) 

Hass,  John  (more  properly  HuSf  the  other  mode  of 
spelling  his  name  being  a  mere  usage  which  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  English  language),  was  the  illustrious 
Bohemian  reformer  bdbre  the  Reformation,  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Church  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren. 

L  8ket4^  of  his  Life.— Tie  was  bom  July  6, 1869,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  1378,  at  Hiisinec,  a  small 
market-town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Planitz.    His  parents 
were  common  people,  but  in  good  circumstances  for  their 
station  in  life.     Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  years. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Prague,  and  took  his  first 
degree  in  1393.    The  devdopment  of  his  mind  was  slow, 
but  his  behavior  was  distinguished  by  the  strictest  prob- 
ity and  the  most  genuine  godliness.    In  his  intercourse 
with  others  he  was  modest  and  kind.     A  spirit  of  mel- 
ancholy gave  a  subdued  tone  to  his  bearing.    He  was  a 
tan  man,  with  a  thin,  pale,  sad  face.    His  public  career 
b^an  in  1398,  when  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
university.    In  1401  he  became  dean  of  its  theological 
equity,  and  in  1402  its  rector.    At  the  same  time  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague,  erected 
by  John  de  Milheim  (1891),  in  order  to  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  in  this  position  he  exerted  great  influence. 
Hultitndes  flocked  to  his  chapd,  among  them  Queen  So- 
phia, who  also  chose  him  for  her  confessor.    His  ser- 
mons were  not  oratorical,  but  lucid,  fervent,  and  simple, 
di^»Iaying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  leav- 
iz^  an  indelible  impresdon  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
|d&>    It  was  from  Uie  pulpit  of  this  church  that  he  set 
forth  the  truth  with  such  fbrce  as  to  make  Rome  tremble. 
The  Reformadon,  which  Huss  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
augurated, may  be  dated  fVom  the  28th  of  May,  1408, 
when  the  doctrines  of  John  Wicklifie  were  publicly  con- 
demned in  a  meeting  of  the  faculties  and  doctors  of  the 
umversity,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Huss  and  his  friends 
to  prevent  such  a  decision.    The  formation  of  two  par- 
ties was  the  result ;  the  one  in  favor  of  reform,  the  other 
oppooed  to  it    At  the  head  of  the  first  stood  Huss,  who 
labeled  with  zeal  and  boldness,  uncovering  the  putrid 
sores  of  the  Church,  and  particularly  the  gross  immoral- 
ities of  the  deigy.    For  a  time  Zybnek,  the  archbish- 
op of  IVague,  recognised  the  honesty  of  Huss's  inten- 
tioos.    Bat  soon  disagreements  occurred  between  them ; 
snd  when  thousands  of  students  left  the  university  be- 
came of  a  new  distribution  of  votes  on  academical  occa- 
flooi  (1409),  which  Huss  had  been  nudnly  instmmental 
ia  ftringing  about,  the  archbishop  openly  arrayed  him- 
fdfm  the  ade  of  his  enemies.    An  opportunity  soon  of- 
fcnd  for  showing  Zybnek'BmmSl  The  clergy  of  Prague 
had  before  him  ibrmal  accusations  of  heresy  against 
Bm,  which  tbe  letter  met  with  counter  accusations 


against  Zybnek.  Both  appealed  to  the  pope.  In  re- 
sponse, Alexander  Y  conferred  extraordinary  powers  on 
the  archbishop  to  root  out  heresies  from  his  dioc^e. 
Accordingly,  the  latter  prohibited  preaching  in  private 
chapelsj  caused  more  than  200  volumes  of  Wickliffe^s 
writings  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  amidst  the 
chanting  of  the  Te  Deum ;  and  excommunicated  Huss 
(July  18, 1410).  In  this  emergency  king  Wenzd  came 
to  the  rescue,  commanding  Zybnek  to  reimburse  the 
owners  for  the  loss  of  their  books,  and  annulling  the  ban 
against  Huss.  Nor  was  the  prohibition  touching  chap- 
els carried  out  Meantime  Alexander  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  XXUI,  an  atrocious  wretch,  formerly  a 
pirate,  and  now  the  embodiment  of  vice.  To  him,  Wen- 
zel,  the  queen,  many  nobles,  and  Huss  himself  appealed 
for  redress.  But  the  new  pope  adhered  to  the  pohcy  of 
his  predecessor,  confirmed  the  acts  of  Zybnek,  and  cited 
Huss  before  his  tribunal  in  person.  The  king,  however, 
sent  two  advocates  to  Bologna,  where  the  papal  court 
had  its  seat,  to  plead  Huss^s  cause,  and  they  were  join- 
ed by  three  more  delegated  by  Huss  himself.  But  they 
effected  only  a  transfer  of  the  suit  to  other  hands ;  while 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Zybnek,  at  Prague,  to  lay  an 
interdict  upon  the  city,  caused  an  open  rapture  between 
him  and  the  kmg,  who  coerced  him  by  violent  means. 
At  last,  in  the  summer  of  1411,  the  archbishop  yielded, 
and  a  pacification,  including  Huss,  was  brought  about 
But  in  September  of  the  same  year  Zybnek  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Albicus,  a  weak  and  miserly  old  man, 
who  received,  in  the  following  spring  (1412),  a  papal 
bull  commanding  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Naples,  an  adherent  of  the  anti-pope,  and  offering  ple- 
nary indulgence  to  all  who  would  take  part-in  it,  or  con- 
^bute  money  towards  its  prosecution.  The  publication 
6f  this  bull  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  peace  which  had 
been  patched  up  in  the  Church  of  Bohemia.  Huss  re- 
garded the  bull  as  an  infamous  document,  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  at  once 
publicly  took  this  stand.  A  number  of  his  friends,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  will  of  the  pope  must 
be  obeyed  under  all  circumstances;  they  accordingly 
broke  with  him,  and  went  over  to  the  anti-reform  party. 
Several  of  them  afterwards  became  his  most  embittered 
foes ;  and  one  of  them,  Stephen  de  Palec,  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  his  subsequent  condemnation  at  Constance. 
In  nothing  terrified  by  his  adversaries,  however,  Huss 
continued  to  preach  against  the  bull,  and  held  a  pubUc 
disputation  upon  it  in  the  cmla  of  the  university;  on 
which  occanon  his  firiend  and  coadjutor,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  delivered  an  address  of  such  fervid  eloquence 
that  the  students  formed  a  fantastical  procession  the 
next  day,  bearing  as  many  copies  of  the  document  as 
they  could  find  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  they 
were  heaped  up  and  burned.  Huss  took  no  part  in  these 
proceedings.  King  Wenzel  now  became  alarmed.  He 
had  a  reputation  to  support  in  Romish  Christendom,  and 
issued  a  decree  making  any  further  revilement  of  the 
pope  or  the  papal  bull  punishable  with  death.  In  con- 
sequence, three  young  men  were  executed,  who,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  publicly  gave  the  lie  to  a  priest  while 
advocating  the  plenary  indulgence  offered  by  the  pope. 
Huss  buried  them  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  with  all 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  extolled  them  as  martyrs. 
When  John  XXIH  was  informed  of  these  events,  he  ex- 
communicated the  Reformer  a  second  time,  ordered  his 
arrest,  commanded  his  chapel  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  wliole  city  of  Prague. 
Wenzel  again  interfered,  saved  Huss  from  arrest,  and 
prevented  the  chapel  from  being  destroyed ;  but,  as  the 
ban  was  every  where  pubUshed,'  and  the  interdict  rigid- 
ly enforced,  he  advised  Huss  to  leave  the  city  for  a  time. 
Huss  obeyed,  and,  after  having  affixed  a  protest  to  the 
walls  of  his  chapd,  appealing  from  the  corrupt  Romish 
tribunal  to  the  only  incorroptible  and  infallible  Judge, 
Jesus  Christ,  he  retired  to  the  Castie  of  Kozi  Hradek 
(December,  1412).  There,  and  subsequentiy  at  the  Castle 
of  Krakowec,  he  remained  until  August,  1414,  engaged 
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in  literaiy  labors,  which  resulted  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant both  of  his  Latin  and  Bohemian  works,  carrying 
on  a  voluminous  corre^)ondence,  and  preaching  to  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  villages. 

Meanwhile  a  general  council  of  the  Church  had  been 
called  to  meet  at  Constance  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1414,  under  the  auspices  of  Sigismund,  a  brother  of  Wen- 
zel,  and  designated  emperor.  This  monarch  invited 
Hubs  to  attend,  that  his  cause  might  be  examined  and 
peace  given  to  the  Bohemian  Church.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  grant  him  a  safe-conduct,  and  to  send  him  back 
unharmed,  even  in  the  event  of  his  not  submitting. to 
the  council.  Modem  Romish  historians  try  to  disprove 
the  reality  of  such  a  promise.  But  it  is  incontroverti- 
Ue.  The  instrument  which  Sigismund  actually  furnish- 
ed says :  ^'  Ut  ei  transire,  stare,  morari,  redire  Ubere  per- 
mittatis.''  Huss  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons,  for  it 
was  the  great  wish  of  his  heart  to  defend  his  doctrines 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  Latin 
Christendom,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  reforming  the 
Church,  for  which  purpose  the  Council  had  been  special- 
ly convened.  Leaving  Prague  on  the  11th  of  October, 
with  testimonials  of  orthodoxy  from  the  papal  inquisi- 
tor and  the  archbishop,  and  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  nobles  whom  the  king  appoint^  to  defend  him,  he 
traveled  through  Bohemia  and  Germany,  held  disputa- 
tions upon  his  doctrines  in  all  the  towns  where  he  pass- 
ed a  night,  and  arrived  at  Constance  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember. The  next  three  weeks  he  spent  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. Sigismund  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  pope  had 
temporarily  suspended  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
besides  giving  him  the  most  solemn  pledges  for  his  per- 
sonal safety.  But  Stephen  de  Palec  and  others  among 
his  Bohemian  enemies  began  so  persistently  to  incite  the 
ecclesiastics  against  him,  that  he  was  arrested  on  the  28th 
of  November,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  he  was  cast 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  Dominican  monastery.  When 
Sigismund  reached  the  city,  Huss's  escort  vainly  at- 
tempted to  secure  his  release.  The  emperor  was  per- 
suaded by  the  priests  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep 
faith  with  a  heretic  Huss  not  only  remained  a  prisoner, 
but,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Castle  of  Gottlieben,  where  a  mere  hole,  so  low  that  he 
could  not  stand  upright  in  it,  was  assigned  him  as  his 
cell,  and  where  his  feet  were  fastened  to  a  block  with 
heavy  irons,  and  at  night  his  right  arm  was  chained  to 
the  waU.  In  this  miserable  plight  he  remained  from 
the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June,  in  spite  of  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  his  friends,  and  the  solenm  protest 
of  the  whole  Bohemian  nation. 

Huss  had  three  hearings  before  the  council ;  the  first 
on  the  5th  of  June  (1415),  the  second  on  the  7th,  and 
the  third  on  the  8th.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
stormy  debates,  or  irregular  philippics  against  him.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  explain  and  defend  his  doctrines. 
An  immediate  and  explicit  recantation  was  required  of 
him,  which  he  declined  giving,  unless  convicted  of  her- 
esy by  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  After 
the  last  hearing  several  weeks  elapsed,  in  which  every 
conceivable  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  recant. 
But  he  remained  firm,  and  calmly  prepared  for  death. 
On  Saturday,  July  6,  he  was  once  more  cited  before  the 
council,  condemned  as  a  heretic,  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  power 
for  execution.  The  proper  officers  immediately  convey- 
ed him  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where,  at  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  burned  alive  at  the  stake, 
while  the  council  continued  in  session.  He  suffered  with 
the  heroism  of  the  early  martyrs.  His  ashes  were  cast 
into  the  Rhine.  A  simple  monument,  erected  by  the 
present  generation  of  his  countrymen,  marks  the  spot. 
Erasmus  pithily  said :  *'  Joannes  Hus  exustus,  non  con- 
victus."  The  tradition  of  a  peasant  woman  bringing  a 
fagot  to  the  pile,  and  moving  him  to  exclaim  "O  sancta 
simplicitas!"  is  very  doubtful;  the  other  tradition  of  a 
prophecy  with  regard  to  Luther,  under  the  image  of  a 

"^n,  uttered  by  Hues  on  his  way  to  execution,  lacks  all 


historic  basis.  Jerome  of  Prague  (q.  v.),  who  had  stood 
fiuthfully  by  the  side  of  Huss,  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
friend,  himself  led  the  followers  of  the  lamented  Hun, 
soon  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  disturbances  which 
then  followed  we  treat  under  Hussites. 

IL  Huss's  IMeran/  Ixibors, — Besides  the  many  letters 
which  Huss  wrote,  and  which  clearly  set  forth  his  theo- 
k^cal  views,  he  was  the  author  of  fifteen  Bohemian, 
and  a  large  number  of  Latin  works.     Of  the  former, 
among  which  his  PottUU  and  Treatise  on  Sinumy  are 
particularly  important,  several  have,  unfortunately,  nev- 
er been  translated,  and  others  remain  in  manuscript.    Of 
the  latter,  his  TractaUu  de  £cciesia  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  together  with  the  polemical  treat- 
ises against  Palec  and  Stanislaus,  that  form  its  supple- 
ments {Hittoria  et  Mormnumta  Joamda  Hus,  i,  243-331, 
ed.  of  1715).     Other  of  his  Latin  works  are  of  an  exo- 
getical  character.     He  also  composed  numerouB*hyinns 
and  didactic  hexameters.     Many  of  his  hymns  were 
adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  in  use  in  the  Moravian  Church. 
Moreover,  he  carefully  revised  the  old  Bohemian  vernon 
of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  translated  as  eariy  as  the 
13th  century ;  and,  quite  recently,  Palackv,  the  great  Bo- 
hemian antiquary  and  historian,  has  discovered  a  cate- 
chism in  that  language,  which  he  supposes  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Huss,  and  which,  no  doubt,  formed  the  basis 
for  the  catechion  of  the  E^thren,  published  in  1522. 
As  a  writer  of  his  mother  language  the  merits  of  Huss 
cannot  be  overestimated.     He  purified  it ;  fixed  etymo- 
logical and  syntactical  rul^  and  invented  a  new  eyslun 
of  orthography,  distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and  pre- 
cision.   It  was  brought  into  general  use  by  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren  in  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
since  which  time  it  has  remained  the  acknowledged 
standard.     Ulrich  von  Hutten  was  the  first  to  publish 
the  Latin  works  of  Huss.    The  edition  by  0.  Bninfeb 
(Strasb.  1525,  4to,  with  woodcuts^  is  very  scarce.     A 
more  complete  edition  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1558, 
entitled  Bistoria  et  Monumenta  Joanms  Huss  atque  ffic 
ronymi  Pragetms^  in  two  foL  volumes.     Still  more  com- 
plete is  the  edition  of  171dfwhich  came  out  at  the  same 
place  with  the  same  title.    A  small  but  very  important 
volume  of  his  sermons,  translated  from  a  copy  of  the  Bo- 
hemian PostilUf  brought  to  Hermhut  by  the  Horavian 
refugees,  appeared  at  Gorlitz  in  1855.    Its  title  reads  as 
follows :  Johanna  Uui  Predigttn  fiber  die  Sotm-  und  /V*<- 
tc^t-Erawfelten  des  Kirchenjakrs,    Aui  der  Bohmischen 
in  die  Deutsche  Sprache  Hhertetii  von  Dr.Jokannes  A'o- 
wotny.    They  are  pre-eminently  sermons  for  the  times, 
and  abound  in  polemics.    His  letters  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  (Edinb.  1859, 1  voL)  and  other  mod- 
em languages.     A  collection  of  his  writings  in  Bohenoi- 
an  was  begun  by  Erben  (Prague,  1864,  etc). 

III.  Hua»^8  Theological  Vietci,  and  (he  Principles  of  his 
Rrformation, — ^The  views  of  Huss  were  moulded  by  the 
writings  of  two  men  in  particular;  the  one  Matthias  of 
Janow,  a  Bohemian,  the  other  Wickliffe,  the  English 
Reformer.  He  was  attracted  by  the  latter,  inasmuch  as 
Wickliffe  always  traced  the  truth  up  to  its  source  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  desired  to  renew  Christianity  in  its 
apostolic  sense.  Hence  he  made  him  his  guide  in  those 
principles  which  he  had,  first  of  all,  learned  frcon  Janow, 
but  which  Wickliffe  developed  more  fully  and  consistent- 
ly. Not  having  passed  through  the  same  conflict  whicli 
brought  Luther  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  divine  grace, 
through  Christ,  and  justification  by  faith,  he  did  not  torn 
his  attention  so  much  to  doctrine  as  to  practice,  and  set 
forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world  rather  from  the  stand- 
point of  that  perfect  law  whereof  he  is  the  author,  than 
from  that  of  his  redeeming  work.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, he  insisted  more  upon  the  reformati<m  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  life  than  in  regard  to  its  unsound 
and  corrupt  dogmatical  views.  TYoa  was  the  weak 
point  of  his  Reformation,  bringing  it  to  a  premature  end, 
and  him  to  the  stake.  In  order  to  success,  an  absolute 
reform  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  was  essential.  Hubs 
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did  not  see  this,  because  he  had  formed  no  plan  of  oper- 
ations Mitagonistical  to  Rome.    He  advanced,  not  in 
obedience  to  a  systematic  process  inwardly  developed, 
bat  under  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  While 
Christ  was  the  centre  of  his  own  faith,  and  he  held  to 
Christ's  Word  alone  as  the  norm  of  the  faith  of  all,  he 
did  not,  on  that  account,  reject  Romish  dogmas  until  he 
became  conscious  of  a  contradiction  between  them  and 
the  Scriptures.     The  more  any  theological  question  was 
made  prominoit  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
moie  dearly  he  apprehended  the  truth  in  its  evangel- 
ical import.     Upon  some  points,  however,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  seven  sacraments,  and  transubstantiation  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  never  changed  the  views  which 
were  his  by  education.     No  outward  impulse  was  given 
him  to  investigate  these  points  in  a  refonnatory  spirit 
So  akp  he  aHowed,  with  certain  qualifications  and  great 
cauticm,  prayers  for  the  dead,  although  he  did  not  deem 
them  of  any  importance ;  also  confession  to  a  priest  and 
absolution,  though  none,  he  said,  could  forgive  sins  but 
God  only;  and  he  was,  at  first,  satisfied  with  the  holy 
communion  in  one  kind.    When  this  latter  usage,  how- 
ever^ grew  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  na- 
tional and  the  Romish  party  in  Bohemia,  he  emphatic- 
ally endorsed*  the  position  of  Jacobellus  of  Mies,  who 
was  the  great  advocate  of  the  cup.    For  an  exposition 
of  his  views  on  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  work 
moitioned  above,  see  Neander's  KirckengemJiiektej  vi, 
895,  etc,  or  Torrey*s  Transhtiony  v,  299,  as  also  Gillett's 
Life  and  Times  of  Ilussy  i,  24^  etc    In  general,  it  mav 
be  said  that  it  was  not  until  his  trial  before  the  councd 
that  he  reo^^nised  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  order  to  effect  a  reformation.     If  he 
had  been  able,  at  that  time,  to  escape  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  and  return  to  Bohemia,  he  would  have  been 
the  Luther  of  the  world,  and  Protestantism  would  have 
b^un  its  enlightening  course  a  century  earlier.     See 
RnroRSiATiON.    While  Huss  failed  to  bring  about  a 
general  reformation,  his  principles,  developed  and  puri- 
fied, found  an  ecclesiastical  form  forty-two  years  later 
in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  have,  through  that 
channel,  come  down  to  the  present  day  as  a  power  in 
Christendom.    See  Moravians. 

IV.  LitercOure,— For  a  study  of  the  life  of  Huss,  in 
addition  to  the  histories  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
most  important  works  are:  Ldferubeschreibung  des  M, 
Jokamtes  Hut  von  Hussmeez^  von  Aug.  Zitte,  Weltpriest- 
er  (Pragoe,  1790) ;  an  anonymous  history,  in  German, 
*^Oftke  mcmner  in  vhick  tfte  HoUf  Gospel,  together  with 
John  ffustj  was  condemned  m  the  Council  of  Constance  by 
the  Pope  and  his  faction,^  written  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
published  in  1548 ;  Becker's  L\feofHuss;  Kcehler's  IIvm 
mnd  seme  Zeit ;  Hist,  of  the  Hussites,  by  Cochleius ;  Hodg- 
son, Rrforaners,  p.  123  sq.;  Neander's  Kirchengeschichte, 
Ti;  Qii^sXX^B  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss;  andespecial- 
fy  Palacky,  F.,  Oesckichte  von  Bdhmen,  iii,  pt  i,  c  iii-v ; 
Palacky,  F.,  Documenta  Mag,  J,  Hus  vitam,  doctrinam, 
eaasam  in  Cone.  Constant,  actam,  etc.,  nunc  ex  ipsisfonti- 
bus  hausta  (Piag.  1869) ;  Bonnechose  (Emile  de),  Les 
Reformations  avant  la  lUfarme  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols. 
limo) ;  Good  ITonb,  Jan. 6, 1866, p. 21  sq.;  Ranke,i7is^. 
of  the  Popes,  ii,  79  sq. ;  Zitte,  Ijebenbeschreib.  d.  Mag.  J. 
Huts  (Prag.  1789-95, 2  vols.) ;  Wendt,  Gesch.  v.  Huss  und 
d,  HustUen  (Magdeb.  1845) ;  Helfert,  Huss  u.  Hierongmus 
(Prag.  1853) ;  B6hringer,  D.  Kirche  Christi  v.  ihre  Zeugen 
(ultzamontaDe)  (ZUr.  1858,  vol  ii,  pt  iv) ;  Krummel,  J. 
Huss  (OanasL  1863);  Hdfier,  Mag.  J.  Huss  (Phigue, 
1864) ;  Contemp.  Rev.  April  and  July,  1869 :  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1868,  iv,  Meth.  Quart  Rev.  1864,  p.  176.     (E.  db  S.) 

Hittsey,  Robert,  B.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Frugi^^rf,  was  bom  at  Sunderland,  Kent,  Oct. 
7,180L  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  grad- 
vated  'm  1825  with  great  credit.  He  discharged  for  a 
widle  the  office  of  proctor,  and  was  afterwards  appoint^ 
cd  one  of  the  public  examiners  in  the  clasncal  school 
In  1837  be  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pomted  i^oe  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which 


position  he  held  until  his  death,  December  2, 1858.  Hus- 
sey  possessed  an  immense  fund  of  information,  to  which 
his  numerous  works  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  bear  full  tes- 
timony. The  principal  of  these  are :  Sermons,  mostly 
academical,  with  a  preface  containing  a  refutation  of  the 
theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac  fragment  of  the  epistles 
of  St  Ignatius  (Oxf.  1849, 8vo) :— The  Papal  Supremacy, 
its  Rise  and  Progress,  traced  in  three  Lectures  (Lond.  1851 , 
8vo).  This  little  work  demonstrates  that  *'  the  papal 
system  grew  up  And  increased  by  means  of  usurpation 
and  frequent  acts  of  oppression,  favored  by  the  weakness 
of  other  parts  of  the  Church,  and  the  vices  of  ages."  lie 
had  previously  prepared  for  the  University  Press  an  edi- 
tion of  Homer's  Odyssey  (Oxf.  1827)  '.—also  the  Latin 
text  of  Bedc*8  EcdesiasHcal  History  of  England,  with 
short  notes  (Oxf.  1846) :— and  the  Greek  text  of  Soc- 
rates*s  Ecclesiastical  History  (1844).  In  1653  he  edited 
again  for  the  University  Ftess  another  edition  of  Soc- 
rates, and  this  time  not  a  mere  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures, but  an  elaborate  edition,  with  a  Latin  version, 
notes,  and  index,  forming  three  volun^es  8vo.  In  1854 
he  puUished  a  sermon,  by  request,  on  University  Pros- 
pects and  University  Duties,  and  in  1856  an  ordmation 
sermon  on  The  A  tonement.  An  edition  of  Sozomen  was 
suspended  by  his  death. 

Husftltefl,  a  general  name  for  the  followers  of  John 
Hess  (q.  v.).  The  Council  of  Constance,  in  its  dealings 
with  Huss,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  adherents 
to  his  cause  were  not  the  handful  of  men  who  had  gath- 
ered around  their  friend  and  teacher  in  his  last  hours, 
but  were  scattered  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Huss  reach- 
ed them  than  disturbances  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Everywhere  in  the  two  kingdoms  named  the  life  of  the 
priests  was  in  danger.  The  archbishop  of  Albicus  (q.  v.) 
himself  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  King  Wences- 
laus,  of  Bohemia,  was  indignant  at  the  action  of  the 
council,  and  the  queen  hesitated  not  to  espouse  openly 
the  cause  of  the  Hussites.  September  3, 1415,  the  Diet 
of  Bohemia  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  council,  full  of 
reproaches  and  threats ;  and  September  5  it  voted  that 
every  landowner  should  be  free  to  have  the  doctrines 
of  Huss  preached  on  his  estate.  Fearful  of  the  danger 
threatened,  the  priesthood,  and,  indeed,  all  strict  adher- 
ents of  the  Romish  Church,  formed  (October  1)  a  league 
(Herrenbund),  vowing  obedience  to  the  council  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  Romish  Church.  Encouraged  by  these  asso- 
ciations, deemed  strong  enough  not  only  to  oppose  suc- 
cessfully any  further  attacks  on  Romanists,  but  even 
any  further  inroads  of  the  heretics  among  the  people, 
the  council  assumed  a  more  authoritative  position.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  mischief  it  had  already  done,  it  now 
threatened  all  adherents  of  Huss  with  ecclesiastical  pun- 
ishments. Jerome  of  Prague  (q.  v.),  the  Mend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Huss,  was  the  first  to  suffer.  He  was  summon- 
ed before  the  council,  summarily  tried  and  condemned, 
and,  like  his  master,  burned  at  the  stake  (May  80, 1416). 
The  452  signers  of  a  protest  against  the  execution  of 
Huss  were  the  next  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the 
council  to  answer  for  their  heretical  conduct.  Indeed, 
had  not  the  emperor  Sigismund  interfered,  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  Bohemians  would  have  been  added  to  this 
number.  But  the  execution  of  Jerome,  following  that 
of  Huss,  was  too  great  an  outrage  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bo- 
hemians not  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  respect  for  the 
body  by  whose  order  these  atrocious  deeds  were  commit- 
ted. The  threats  of  the  council  became  to  them  a  mere 
brutumfulmen.    They  treated  them  with  contempt 

Meanwhile,  the  adherents  of  Huss  had  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  moderate  and  the  extreme.  The  mod- 
erate party,  led  by  the  University  of  Prague,  took  the 
name  of  Calixtines  (q.  v.),  who  derived  their  name  finom 
the  chalice  (calix),  holding  that  communion  in  both 
kinds  was  essential  to  the  sacrament;  and  the  extreme 
party,  called  the  Taborites,  from  the  mountain  Tabor 
(now  Austin),  which  was  originally  their  headquarters. 
Here,  where  Huss  himself  had  formerly  preached,  they 
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assembled  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
over  40,000,  and  partook  of  communion  under  both  kinds 
on  tables  erected  for  the  occasion.  The  Calixtines  pre- 
served the  belief  in  puigator}',  praying  for  the  dead, 
images  of  the  saints,  holy  water,  etc;  bat  in  March, 
1417,  they  declared,  openly  for  the  right  of  all  to  receive 
communion  in  both  kinds.  In  consequence  of  this  dec- 
laration, all  the  privileges  of  the  univenity  were  sus- 
pended by  the  council,  and  the  forcible  abolition  of  the 
heresy  demanded  by  pope  Mardn  Y.  In  the  eaily  part 
of  1419,  king  Wenoeelaus,  unwilling  to  lose  the  lavor  of 
either  party,  and  fearing  the  wrath  of  Rome,  decreed 
the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  their  for- 
mer offices.  But  no  sooner*  had  the  Romanists  learned 
of  the  enactments  in  their  favor  than  they  attacked  the 
Hussites,  and  began  all  manner  of  persecutions  against 
them.  FelHnary  22, 1418,  Martin  Y  issued  a  bull  against 
the  followers  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss.  All  who  should  be 
found  ''to  think  or  teach  otherwise  than  as  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  Church  thiidcs  or  teaches;"  all  who 
held  the  doctrines,  or  defended  the  characters  of  Huss  or 
Wickliffe,  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm 
for  punishment  as  heretics.  The  document  is  a  model 
from  which  bigoted  intolerance  and  persecution  might 
copy  and  exhausts  the  odium  of  language  in  describing 
the  character  of  the  objects  of  its  vengeance.  They  are 
*'  schismatic,  seditious,  impelled  by  Luciferian  pride  and 
wolfish  rage,  duped  by  devilish  tricks,  tied  together  by 
the  tail,  however  scattered  over  the  world,  and  thus 
leagued  in  favor  of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome.  These 
pestilent  persons  had  obstinately  sown  their  perverse 
dogmas,  while  at  first  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority had  shown  themselves  to  be  only  dumb  dogs, 
unwilling  to  bark,  or  to  restrain,  according  to  the  canons, 
these  deceitful  and  pestiferous  heresiarchs."  These  in- 
tolerant measures  added  strength  to  the  party  whom  it 
was  their  object  to  extirpate.  The  Bohemians,  threat- 
ened at  home  by  a  feeble  and  vacillating  king,  and  abroad 
by  the  official  emissaries  of  the  piq>al  pontiff,  felt  them- 
selves obliged  to  gather  in  numbers  for  self-defence,  and 
chose  Nicholas  of  Hussinecz  (q.  v.)  and  John  Zisca  (q. 
V.)  as  their  leaders.  They  also  prepared  an  answer  to 
the  bull,  and  circulated  it  far  and  wide.  It  was  entitled 
"  A  faithful  and  Christian  Exhortation  of  the  Bohemians 
to  Kings  and  Princes^  to  stir  them  up  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Gospely^  and  was  signed  by  four  of  their  leading  cap- 
tains. "  It  is  honorable  at  once  to  their  courage,  their 
prudence,  their  Christian  intelligence,  and  their  regard 
for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God."  Their 
first  aim  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. July  80,  Zisca  entered  the  old  city,  or  that  part 
of  the  city  in  which  resided  the  reformers,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  assault  on  the  new  city,  joined  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old.  His  aim,  however,  for  the  present, 
was  only  to  intimidate  the  papal  party.  After  Zisca 
had  gained  the  city,  some  of  his  men  sought  entrance  in 
churches  to  observe  their  religious  rites.  They  were 
denied  admission  to  some  of  them,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  forcible  entrance,  and  the  summary  execution  of 
the  fanatic  priests.  With  the  council  of  the  city  also 
they  experienced  trouble.  While  a  number  of  the 
Hussites  were  in  a  procession  from  one  of  the  churches, 
their  minister,  bearing  the  chalice,  was  struck  by  a 
stone  which  had  been  thrown  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  state -house.  The  Hussites  became  enraged. 
Under  the  command  of  Zisca  himself,  the  state-house 
was  stormed.  Seven  of  the  councillors,  who  had  been 
unable  to  make  their  escape,  were  thrown  from  the 
upper  windows  and  impaled  on  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers 
below.  The  king,  when  the  news  reached  him,  be- 
came so  excited  that  he  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Gen- 
eral anarchy  now  ensued.  The  Hussites,  undisputed 
masters  of  Prague,  restored  the  forms  of  dvil  govern- 
ment by  the  appointment  of  four  magistrates  to  hold  of- 
fice unUl  the  next  general  election,  and  then  withdrew, 
under  Zisca,  to  Pilsen.  The  queen  Sophia  sought  not 
'v  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  against 


these  armed  heretics,  but  even  endeavored  to  influence 
the  citizens  of  Prague  to  admit  Sigismund  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wenceslaua.  The  people  appealed  to  Zisca  for 
aid  against  the  probable  invasion  of  the  city  by  Sigis- 
mund. November  4,  1419,  Zisca  re-entered  the  cityt 
The  emperor,  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  neglect- 
ed at  first  to  attend  to  Bohemia.  Finally,  in  1420,  he 
besieged  Prague,  but  was  driven  firom  his  positions. 

Widely  differing  in  their  political  and  religious  senti- 
ments, the  Hussites  became  daily  more  divided.     Some 
favored  the  CaHxtines,  others  the  Taborites,  and  between 
these  two  partiesationg  jealousies  were  constantly  spring- 
ing up.    In  the  old  town  of  Prague  the  Calixtines  pre- 
vailed, in  the  new  the  Taborites  held  sway,  and,  finding 
it  thus  difficult  to  satisfy  and  please  all  parties,  and  even 
fearing  a  union  of  the  Calixtines  with  the  Royalists,  Zis- 
ca finally  withdrew  to  the  country.    During  the  siege 
the  Praguers  had  presented  to  the  emperor,  as  condi- 
tions of  submission  and  adherence  to  him  as  subjects, 
four  articles  (Articles  of  Prague),    These  were  stipula- 
tions for,  1,  the  free  and  untrammeled  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  by 
evangelical  preachers ;  2,  the  free  use  of  conununi(m  in 
both  kinds  by  all  true  Christians  who  had  not  committed 
mortal  sin ;  8,  the  keeping  of  all  priesta  and  monks  out 
of  any  temporal  power,  and  obliging  them  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  4,  the 
punishment  of  all  mortal  sins,  and  of  all  disorders  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God  committed  by  the  priests.     The 
Taborites,  however,  presented  no  less  than  twelve  arti- 
cles, namely,  the  suppression  of  all  unnecessary  church- 
es, altars,  images,  etc. ;  the  application  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  other  sins,  such  as  drinking  in  taverns,  luxury 
in  clothes  or  in  the  style  of  living,  etc.     But  the  con- 
tinued persecutions  of  the  Hussites,  and  the  unqualified 
approval  of  them  by  Sigismund,  ever  united  the  two  par- 
ties for  common  defence.    March  1, 1420,  Martin  Y  in- 
vited a  regular  crusade  against  them,  incited  thereto  in  a 
great  measure,  no  doubt,  by  Sigismund,  who  felt  himself 
too  weak  to  gain  the  kingdom  with  his  army.  The  Huss- 
ites were  now  to  be  dealt  with  as  ''rebels  against  the  Ro- 
man Church,  and  as  heretics;"  and  the  emperor  exerted 
himself  for  the  publication  of  this  bull  throughout  his 
dominions.    Even  more  than  the  previous  documents  of 
like  character,  it  shows  the  blind  seal  and  persecuting 
bigotry  of  Rome.    A  Christian,  not  a  heathen  people, 
were  now,  however,  to  be  the  objects  of  its  vengeance 
— "  a  people  whose  great  heresy  was  that  they  made 
the  Word  of  God  their  supreme  authority,  and  con- 
tended for  the  institurions  of  the  Gospel  in  their  prim- 
itive simplicity  and  integrity."    To  animate  his  fol- 
lowers with  greater  fervor  in  the  execution  of  the  bull, 
the  pope,  "  by  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
authority  of  the  holy  apostles  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as 
well  as  by  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  bestowed  by 
God  upon  himself,  granted  to  those  who  should  enter 
upon  the  crusade,  or  to  such  even  as  should  die  upon 
the  TOsA,  plenary  pardon  of  their  sins,  .  .  .  and  eternal 
salvation  ;^^  and  to  such  as  could  not  go  in  person,  but 
contributed  to  it  in  any  fnae,fuU  remission  cf  their  sins. 
Thus  "  all  Christendom,  with  its  generals  and  armies, 
was  summoned  to  crush  out  the  heresies  of  men  whom 
the  council  chose  to  bum  rather  than  refute."   "  But  the 
result  disappointed  all  human  expectations.    The  forces 
of  the  empire  dashed  and  shattered  themselves  against 
the  invincible  resolution  and  desperate  courage  of  a  band 
of  men  sustained  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  conducted 
by  able  generals." 

Measures  for  defence  were  at  once  taken  by  the  Huss- 
ites. The  citizens  of  Prague,  who  had  frequently  been 
divided,  now  united  against  the  common  foe.  Calixtine 
and  Taborite  were  ready  to  join  hands  in  a  league  of  mu- 
tual defence.  Never  was  there  a  more  signal  defeat  than 
the  imperial  forces  now  sustained,  although  their  armv 
was  140,000  to  150,000  strong.  Pkague  was  the  first 
city  freed  firom  the  beleaguering  enemy;  but  the  great 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Imperialista  was 
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fooght  at  Galgenbeig  or  Witkow,  known  thereafter  as 
the  Zucabeig  (Hill  of  Zisca).    Yet  the  opposition  of  the 
Tabontes  to  all  hierarchical  pomp,  and  the  threatened 
nin  of  soipe  of  the  most  splendid  structures  of  Prague, 
inclined  the  Call  x tines,  as  soon  as  the  danger  had  pass- 
ed, to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  which  Sigismund  seem- 
.  ed  veiy  anxious  to  grant,  provided,  however,  they  could 
induce  the  emperor  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the 
sdgma  of  heresy  which  rested  on  the  four  ^Articles  of 
Pngue."    This  they  failed  to  accomplish,  and  peace 
was  further  delayed.     A  second  and  third  attempt  of 
Sigismund  at  pacification  met  with  no  better  success. 
An  efSoTt  was  now  made  to  compromise  the  differences 
between  the  Calixtlnes  and  Taborites.     But  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  this  was  found  to  be  their  political  rather 
than  religious  views.     The  question  who  should  wear 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  was  a  matter  of  no  little  impor^ 
tance,  and  each  party  seemed  anxious  to  secure  it  for 
one  of  their  number.     A  convention  of  the  states  was 
held  at  Czaslan,  July,  1421,  to  determme  the  matter.   A 
regency  was  appointed  of  twenty  members,  taken  from 
the  different  orders  of  the  nation.     Zisca  appeared  in  it 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  nobles.    It  was  resolved,  with 
remarkable  unanimity,  that  the  four  Articles  of  Prague 
should  be  universally  received.     Sigismund  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  reigning  over  Bohemia,  and  the 
crown  was  offered  to  the  king  of  Poland.     He  refused, 
however,  to  accept  it.     Withold,  grand  duke  of  Lithua- 
nia, was  next  chosen ;  he  also  declined,  but  recommend- 
ed Sigismund  Corybut,  his  brother,  to  the  Bohemian 
barons,  and  accompanied  him  to  Prague,  where  they 
both,  by  partaking  of  the  communion  of  the  cup,  sealed 
their  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Calixtines,  who  held 
now  the  supremacy  at  Prague,  and  who  had  revived 
thdr  old  hostility  against  the  Taborites.     The  nation 
divided  into  two  "fierce  parties,  embittered  by  preju- 
dice and  mutual  aggressions,"  so  that  the  opposition 
to  Corybut  became  irreconcilable,  even  although  Zisca 
himself  espoused  his  cause,  as  the  Taborites  were  un- 
willing to  follow  their  leader  blindly.    A  diet  held  at 
Prague  in  November,  1421,  to  determine  the  question, 
bioaght  it  no  nearer  to  its  solution,  while  it  effected  the 
ertnmgement  of  Zisca  from  the  Calixtines,  who  now  re- 
garded him  and  his  followers  as  their  enemies.    An 
army  was  gathered  against  them ;  but,  as  often  before, 
the  Taborites  were  victorious,  and  the  Calixtines  se- 
verely beaten.    Another  attempt  proved  even  less  fa- 
Tocabk  to  them,  and,  thus  driven  to  desperation,  Zisca 
DOW  attempted  to  crush  the  Calixtines,  who  were  vir- 
tnalty  leagued  vrith  the  Imperialists.    AJfter  various  vic- 
tories over  his  enemies,  Zisca  appeared  before  Prague 
September  11, 1423,  and  invested  the  city,  suffering  no 
one  to  issue  f<uth  from  its  gates.    When  everything  was 
ready  to  storm  the  city,  a  deputation  of  the  Calixtines 
appeared  before  him  and  offered  terms  of  submission, 
which  he  readily  accepted.    Zisca  entered  Prague  with 
gieat  honors,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
pacamoant  authority.     The  emperor's  hopes  of  being 
king  of  Bohemia  had  of  late  been  based  upon  the  divis- 
kms  of  the  nation,  and,  baffled  by  this  new  agreement 
between  the  Hussites,  he  now  sought  to  win  them  over 
by  liberal  concessions.    He  offered  to  Zisca  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  asked  for  himself  only  the 
wearing  of  the  crown. 

"But,  at  this  culminating  point  of  Zisca's  fortunes, 
death  overtook  him  (October  11, 1424).  He  lived  to 
foil  the  purposes  of  Sigismund,  and  died  at  the  moment 
when  his  death  was,  in  some  respects,  another  defeat  to 
his  hopes."  Zisca's  death  left  the  Taborites  without 
any  real  leader.  Their  success  they  chiefly  owed  to 
him,  and  some  of  theoo,  to  indicate  their  deep  sense  of 
the  loes  th^  had  suffered,  took  the  name  of  Orphamtes 
(q.  v.).  Others  were  absorbed  by  the  Horebites  (q.  v.), 
while  still  others  retained  their  old  name,  and  chose  St. 
Firooopins  ''the  Great"  (q.  v.)  as  their  leader.  The  Or- 
phanites,  however,  had  relapsed  to  a  beUef  in  transub- 
ttantiation :  they  observed  the  lasts,  honored  the  saints, 
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and  their  priests  performed  worship  in  rob^fall  which 
the  strict  Taborites  continued  to  reject.  Among  the 
Orphanite  leaders,  Procopius  "  the  Lesser"  was  the  most 
eminent.  Vainly  did  the  pope,  assisted  by  the  emperor, 
preach  another  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  who  sal- 
lied out  from  Bohemia  in  troops  to  make  invasions  into 
neighboring  countries,  and,  considering  always  Bohemia 
as  their  home,  and  other  places  as  the  land  of  the  Phil- 
istines, treated  the  latter  accordingly.  Bands  of  robbers 
of  all  nations  soon  joined  them.  Frederick  "  the  Valiant" 
made  war  against  them,  and  entered  Bohemia  in  1425, 
and  again  in  1426,  with  20,000  men,  but  was  repulsed, 
on  the  second  occasion  suffering  a  terrible  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Ausch,  June  15.  A  panic  now  seized  all  Grer- 
many,  which  was  increased  by  the  storming  of  Miess 
and  Tachow  by  the  Hussites  in  1427.  Another  crusade, 
instigated  against  them  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  in 
the  same  year,  met  with  no  better  sucoe»  than  before. 
At  the  opening  of  1428,  a  Convention  was  called  at 
Beraun  to  bring  about,  if  posdble,  a  general  pacification 
of  the  nation.  But  so  varying  were  the  views  of  the 
different  sects,  especially  the  doctrines  of  free-will,  justi- 
fication, and  predestination,  that  the  Convention  was 
broken  up  without  accomplishing  anything.  In  1429, 
the  Orphanites,  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the  Taborites, 
made  a  great  invasion  into  Sax<Hiy  and  Silesia.  They 
took  Pr^en,  marched  along  the  Elbe  to  Magdeburg, 
then  turned  into  the  province  of  Brandenbuig,  and  final- 
ly returned  to  Bohemia  by  way  of  Silesia,  distributing 
themselves  into  different  bands  in  various  places,  and 
adopting  names  according  to  their  fancy.  Some  were 
known  as  CoUecton,  some  as  "  Small  Caps"  (J^etU  Cha- 
pe(ms,  says  L'Enfant),  some  as  Little  CousinSf  others  as 
Woff-bands,  In  the  spring  of  1430  they  were  ready 
to  undertake  another  invasion.  With  20,000  cavaliy, 
30,000  miantry,  and  3000  chariots,  and  with  Procopius 
and  other  able  generals  at  their  head,  they  repeated  the 
invasion  of  the  countries  that  had  been  visited  the  pre- 
vious year.  Dividing  into  several  bands,  they  desolated 
or  reduced  to  ashes  more  than  a  hundred  towns  and  vil- 
lages, beat  a  Saxon  army  at  Giimma,  then  went  to 
Franconia,  and  returned  home  through  Lower  Bavaria. 
Meanwhile  the  pope  had  been  busy  with  his  bigots  cry- 
ing a  liew  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  November  1, 
1429,  a  diet  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Vienna,  but 
the  delay  of  Sigismund  in  reaching  the  place  had  caused 
its  transfer  to  Presburg.  Here  the  deliberations  were 
protracted  for  eight  months,  and  at  length  nearly  all 
the  prelates  and  princes  of  the  empire  were  brought  to- 
gether, either  in  person  or  by  ambassadors.  "  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  make  still  another  invasion  of  Bohe- 
mia. The  papal  l^ate  came  provided  for  the  emergen- 
cy. He  had  brought  with  him  a  bull  of  Martin  V,  or- 
daining a  crusade,  which  was  now  (^portunely  to  be 
published.  Indulgences  were  profusely  promised  to 
those  who  should  engage  in  the  enterprise,  or  contrib- 
ute to  its  promotion.  Those  who  should  fast  and  pray 
for  its  success  should  have  a  remission  of  penance  for 
sixty  days.  From  other  vows  interfering  with  enlists 
ments  in  the  holy  war,  a  dispensation  should  be  freely 
bestowed."  Great  efforts  were  made  to  insure  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  this,  the  sixth  invasion  of  Bohemia  by 
the  Imperialists  (or  the  third  papal  crusade  urged  by 
Martin  V).  June  24, 1431,  was  the  time  appointed  for  it. 
But,  before  it  was  undertaken,  the  emperor,  to  test  the 
spirit  of  the  Bohemians,  made  again  propositions  for  the 
crown.  The  Orphanites  were  the  only  Hussites  that 
opposed  him.  The  Calixtines  and  Taborites  returned 
a  deputation  of  four  to  confer  with  Sigismund.  But, 
even  before  this  deputation  had  returned  to  Prague,  the 
Hussites  became  distrustful,  and  the  most  cautious  and 
moderate  among  them  felt  satisfied  that  the  emperor 
only  intended  to  mislead  them  into  a  state  of  security, 
and  then  surprise  and  conquer  them.  **  The  old  leagues 
and  ccMifederations  were  revived.  Old  feuds  were  for- 
gotten. The  barons  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Ca- 
lixtines of  Btague,  and  the  indomitable  Taborites  and 
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Oiphanit^  again  united  to  repel  the  invader.  In  a  few 
weeks  50,000  infantiy,  7000  cavalry,  and  8600  charioU 
were  gathered."  The  crusading  force  alao  had  been  col- 
lecting, and  now  numbered  80,000  (some  say  130,000) 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
This  army,  immense  as  it  was,  and  powerful  and  in- 
vincible as  it  seemed,  was,  like  its  predecessors,  com- 
pletely routed  at  Tausch,  August  14^  1431,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Imperialists  of  subjecting  the  Bohemians  by  force 
of  arras  effectually  crushed.  ISigismund  now  most  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  make  peace,  and  intrusted  the  ne- 
gotiations to  the  Council  of  Basle  (which  met  Decem- 
ber, 1431).  The  Bohemians  were  invited,  promised  a 
safe-conduct,  and  freedom  to  remain  at  Basle,  to  act,  de- 
cide, treat,  and  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  coun- 
cil; also  '^perfect  liberty  to  celebrate  in  their  houses 
their  peculiar  forms  of  worship;  that  in  public  and  in 
private  they  should  be  allowed  from  Scripture  and  the 
holy  doctors  to  advance  proof  of  their  four  A  rtidesj 
against  which  no  preaching  of  the  Catholics  should  be 
allowed  while  they  remained  within  the  city.**  But 
even  with  these  proffered  favorable  conditions  the  Bo- 
hemians at  first  kept  aloof,  mistrusting  the  sincerity  of 
the  offers  made  them;  yet  in  1432  they  consented  to 
send  envoys  to  the  counciL  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  (January  4, 1433)  that  the  Bohemian 
deputation,  numbering  300,  was  chosen  from  the  most 
noble  in  the  land,  and  with  Procopius  **  the  Great,"  the 
colleague  of  Zisca,  the  hero  of  many  battles,  the  leader 
of  many  invasions,  at  its  head.  On  the  16th  of  January 
the  Bohemian  deputation  appeared  before  the  council, 
and  presented  the  four  Articles  of  Prague  as  the  basis 
of  negotiations.  After  discussing  them  for  fifty  days, 
the  parties  had  been  brought  no  nearer  together,  and 
the  Bohemians,  growing  impatient,  prepared  for  their 
return  to  Prague.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
however,  the  council  sent  envoys  to  Prague,  and  finally 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  was  concluded,  November  30, 1433, 
known  in  history  as  the  Compactata,  stipulating  first 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  abolition  of  ecclesi- 
astical censorship,  then  for  the  admission  of  the  four 
Articles  of  Prague,  modified  as  follows :  1,  the  eucharist 
to  be  administered  equally  under  one  or  both  kinds ;  2, 
that  preaching  should  be  free,  but  only  permitted  to  reg- 
ularly ordained  ministers;  3,  that  priests  should  have 
no  possessions,  but  should  be  permitted  to  administer 
upon  them ;  4,  that  sin  shoiUd  be  punished,  but  only  by 
the  regularly  constituted  authorities.  The  Taborites  dis- 
approved the  proceedings;  a  diet, held  at  Prague  in  1434, 
in  which  the  Calixtines  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  brought  the  difficulty  to  a  crisis,  and  the  Ca- 
lixtines, joined  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  defeated  the 
Taborites  near  Bohmischbrod,  May  30, 1434.  The  two 
Procopiuses  were  killed.  The  Taborites  were  now  driven 
to  their  strcmgholds,  which  they  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der one  by  one.  In  another  diet,  held  at  Prague  in 
1435,  all  Bohemians  acknowledged  Sigismund  for  their 
king,  he  granting  them,  on  his  part,  very  advantageous 
conditions  for  their  country  and  sect.  The  Romish 
Church,  in  accepting  the  four  Articles,  having  conceded 
to  them  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  eucharist,  and  many 
other  privileges,  they  were  finally  absolved  finom  ecclesi- 
astical interdict,  and  the  emperor  came  to  Prague  Au- 
gust 23, 1436.  The  Taborites  submitted  gradually,  and 
the  thus  united  Hussites  took  the  name  of  Utraqmtts 
(q.  v.). 

Sigismund,  however,  did  not  keep  the  promises  he 
had  made  on  ascending  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  but 
rather  used  every  means  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  in  that  country.  The  chief  of  the  Hussites,  John 
Rokyzan,  whom  the  emperor  himself  had  at  first  con- 
firmed in  the  office  of  archbishop,  came  to  be  in  danger 
of  bis  life.  This  created  new  disturbances,  which  con- 
tinued imtil  the  death  of  Sigismund  in  1437.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  party  now  elected  Albrecht  of  Austria 
king,  but  the  Hussites  chose  Casimir  of  Poland.    The 

iner  finally  prevailed;  but  at  his  death,  in  October, 


1439,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Ladislaus,  two  gov- 
emors  were  appointed  (in  1441),  the  one  a  Roman  Otth- 
ohc,  the  other  a  Hussite,  to  govern  the  kingdom.  In 
1444,  George  de  Podiebrad  was  the  Hussite  governor 
chosen,  and  in  1450  he  assumed  the  sole  control  This 
change  created  no  disorder,  as  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  were  busily  engaged  undermining  the  Husate  doc- 
trine and  gaining  over  its  adherents,  were  anxious  to 
avoid  an  open  conflict  with  them.  At  the  death  of 
Ladislaus  in  1457,  George  himself  was  elected  king.  In 
order  to  conciliate  the  pope,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  swore  obedi- 
ence to  the  Church  and  to  the  pope.  During  his  reign 
the  Calixtines  enjoyed  full  rdigious  liberty;  and  when 
Pope  Pius  II  declared  the  treaty  abolished  in  1462, 
George  sent  the  papal  l^^tes  to  prison  without  further 
forms.  For  this  he  was  put  imder  the  ban,  and  finally 
deposed  by  the  pope  in  1463. 

"  Meanwhile  the  warlike  Taborites  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  They  no  longer  formed  a  national 
party.  But  the  feeble  renmants  of  that  multitude  which 
had  once  followed  the  standards  of  Zisca  and  Procopiu 
still  clung  to  their  cherished  faith,  and,  with  the  Word 
of  God  as  their  only  supreme  authority,  the  Vnitti 
Brethren  (q.  v.)  appear  as  their  lineal  representatires. 
How,  firom  such  an  origin,  should  have  sprung  a  people 
whose  peaceful  virtues  and  missionaiy  zeal  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  world,  is  a  problem  only  to  be 
solved  by  admitting  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  oU  Tabor- 
ites, however  they  may  have  been  guilty  of  fanatical 
excesses,  there  was  to  be  found  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scripture  alone 
which  they  bequeathed  as  a  cherished  legacy  to  those 
who  could  apply  and  act  upon  it  in  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances and  in  more  peaceful  times."  The  success- 
or of  George,  Ladislaus  of  Poland,  who  came  to  the 
government  in  1471,  held  fast  to  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  though  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  1485  he 
concluded  the  peace  of  Kuttenberg,  according  to  which 
the  Utraquists  and  Subunists  (Roman  Catholics  who 
communed  but  in  one  kind)  were  promised  equal  toler- 
ation ;  and  in  1497  he  gave  the  Utraquists  the  right  to 
appoint  an  administrator  of  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
as  their  ecclesiastical  chief.  When  the  Reformation 
began  in  Germany,  it  was  gladly  hailed  by  both  the 
Calixtines  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  in  1524 
they  decided  to  continue,  under  the  guidance  of  Luthv, 
the  reform  begun  by  Huss.  A  large  part  of  them  now 
divided  themselves  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and 
in  1575  both  these  united  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
in  a  joint  confession,  and  became  a  strictly  Protestant 
denomination.  They  were  permitted  to  enjoy  relig- 
ious liberty  until  1612,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
many  restrictions  by  the  emperor  Matthias,  and  to  still 
more  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  in  1617.  This  was  the 
first  cause  of  the  Thirty-years'  War,  and  it  was  only 
under  Joseph  II  that  the  Calixtines  recovered  their  re- 
ligious liberty.  See  CochlAus,  Uist^  HuuUan^m  (May- 
ence,  1549,  foL) ;  Theobald,  HussUenkrieg  (Wittenberg, 
1609;  Nuremb.  1623;  BresL  1750,3  vols.);  Gesckickied, 
Hvsntm  (Lpz.  1784) ;  Schubert,  Geachichte  d,  HvtsUfn- 
krieffs  (Neustadt,  1825);  Pierer,  Universal  Lexikon^xm, 
636;  Koppen,  Der  alt,  Huss.  Briiderkirche  (Lpz.  1845); 
The  Rrformation  and  Anti-Reformatwn  in  Bohmm 
(London,  1849, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Palacky,  Geschifhte  r,Boh- 
men  (1845, 3  vols.),  voL  iii ;  Beziehungen  ii.  Verhaltms  d. 
Waldenser  z,  dL  ehemaligenSekUn  inBdhmen  (Prag.  1869); 
Voridu/er  d,  Hussitenthums  in  Bohmen  (new  edit.  1869) ; 
Jean  Gochlee  and  Theobaldus,  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  da 
Hussites ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  v,  172 ;  Gindely,  Gesch 
d.  Bohmischen  Bruder  (Prague,  1857,  2  vols.  8vo);  and 
especially  Gillett,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss  (Boston, 
1863, 2  vols.  8vo),  from  which  extracts  have  frequently 
been  made  in  this  article.  Roman  Catholic— Aschbach, 
KirchenrJAxihm,  iii,  348  sq. ;  Geach.  Kaiser  Siffmunds 
(Hamb.  1838-45, 4  vols.  8vo).    See  Hess.    (J.  H.  W.) 

HutoheiOll,  Francis,  called  by  Mackintosh  the 
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"father  of  speculative  philosophy  in  Scotland/'  was  the 
9(m  (^  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Ireland,  and  was  bom 
Aug.  S,  1694.  He  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  1710,  and  afterwards  became  minister  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian diurch  in  the  iK>rth  of  Ireland;  but,  preferring  the 
study  of  philosophy  to  theology,  he  was  induced  to  open 
a  private  academy  at  Dublin.  The  publication  of  some 
of  his  works  soon  procured  him  the  friendship  of  many 
distingnished  persons,  and  in  1729  he  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosc^hy  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  died  in  1747.  His  principal  works  are.  Phi- 
lo9opkia  moralis  institiUio  comperuUaria,  ethicea  et  juris- 
prudentia  naturalis  eUmenta  contmens  (Glasgow,  1742, 
12n}o)^-vi  «Aor<  Introduction  to  Moral  Phikaophy^  con- 
taimag  the  Elements  of  Ethics  and  the  Law  of  Nature, 
translated  (Glasgow,  1747,  sm.  8vo)  : — An  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Conduct  of  Passions  and  Affections  (3d  ed. 
Glasg.  1769,  sm.  8vo) : — Synopsis  metaphysiaxy  Ontoloyi- 
am  d  Pneumatoloffiam  compledens  (editio  sexta,  Glasg. 
1774^  nnall  8vo) : — An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
lieas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue^  in  two  treatises  (5th  edit 
corrected,  London,  1753,  8vo)  -^Letters  between  the  late 
Mr,  Gilbert  Burnet  and  Mr.  autcheson  concerning  the 
true  Foundation  of  Virtue  or  Morcd  Goodness,  etc  (Lon- 
don, 1735j  8vo).  After  his  death,  his  System  of  Moral 
Philosophy  was  published  by  his  son,  Francis  Hutche- 
Mo,  M.D.,  with  a  sketch  of  hb  life  and  writings  by  Dr. 
William  Leechman  (Glaag.  1755,  2  vols.  4to).  "  In  his 
nelapkysical  system  Hutcheson  rejected  the  theor>'  of 
innate  ideas  and  principles,  but  insisted  upon  t*he  admis- 
sion of  certain  universal  propositions,  or,  as  he  terms 
them,  metaphysical  axioms,  which  are  self-evident  and 
inunntable.  These  axioms  are  primary  and  original, 
and  do  not  derive  their  authority  from  any  simpler  and 
antecedent  principle.  Consequently,  it  is  idle  to  seek  a 
criterion  of  truth,  for  this  is  none  other  than  reason  it- 
ieHi  OTj  in  the  words  of  Hutcheson,  *  menti  congenita 
mtdligendi  vis.'  Of  his  ontological  axioms  two  are  im- 
portant: Everj-thinij  exbts  really;  and  no  quality,  af- 
fection, or  action  is  real,  except  in  so  far  as  it  exists  in 
wroc  object  or  thing;  From  the  latter  proposition,  it 
foOows  that  all  abstract  affirmative  propositions  are  hy- 
pothetical, that  iS)  they  invariably  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  some  object  without  which  they  cannot  be  true. 
Troth  is  divided  into  logical,  moral,  and  metaphysical. 
I^igical  truth  is  the  agreement  of  a  proposition  with  the 
object  it  relates  to ;  moral  truth  is  the  harmony  of  the 
OQtward  act  with  the  inward  sentiments;  lastly,  meta- 
physeal truth  is  that  nature  of  a  thing  wherein  it  is 
known  to  God  as  that  which  actually  it  is,  or  it  is  its  abso- 
Ittte  reality.  Perfect  truth  is  in  the  infinite  alone.  The 
troth  of  finite  things  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
^ited.  It  is,  however,  from  the  finite  that  the  mind 
rises  to  the  ide»i  of  absolute  truth,  and  so  forms  to  itself 
a  betid*  that  an  absolute  and  perfect  nature  exists,  which, 
in  regard  to  duration  and  space,  is  infinite  and  etemaL 
The  aoul,  as  the  thinking  essence,  is  spiritual  and  incor- 
pweaL  Of  its  nature  we  have,  it  is  true,  but  little 
knowledge;  nevertheless,  its  specific  difference  from 
Wt  is  at  once  attested  by  the  consciousness.  It  is 
"oiple  and  active ;  body  is  composite  and  passive.  From 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  however,  Hutcheson 
(ioet  not  derive  its  immortality,  but  makes  this  to  rest 
apon  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God."  In  moral  phi- 
kwphy  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  term  "  moral  sense" 
to  denote  "the  faculty  which  perceives  the  morality  of 
sctioDs,''  and  he  held  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  human 
""^toe.  **  He  allows  the  appellation  of  good  to  those 
•ctions  alone  which  are  disinterested  and  flow  ftt)m  the 
P'iaciple  of  benevolence.  The  last  has  no  reference  to 
®^P«diency  nor  personal  advantages,  nor  even  to  the 
•owe  refined  enjoyments  of  moral  sympathy,  the  obli- 
piima  of  reason  and  truth,  or  of  the  divine  wilL  It  is 
a  dutinct  and  peculiar  principle,  a  moral  sentiment  or 
"*u»ct  of  great  dignity  and  authority,  and  its  end  is  to 
Kgnlate  the  passions,  and  to  decide,  in  favor  of  virtue, 
the  conflict  between  the  interested  and  disinterested 


affections.  On  this  foundation  Hutcheson  erected  tSi 
the  superstructure  of  the  moral  duties.'*  See  Ettglish 
Cydopadia ;  Mackintosh,  History  of  Ethical  Philoso- 
phy, p.  126 ;  Tennemann,  Mctnual  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, §  860;  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1866,  p.  406;  Mor^  History 
of  Mod,  PhiL  p.  179  sq. ;  M*Cosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind, 
p.  92,  248, 411  sq. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  926. 

Hutcheson,  George,  an  English  Biblical  schol- 
ar, of  whose  early  life  but  little  is  known,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  min- 
ister first  at  Colomonell,  and  later  at  Edinburgh,  but 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity  about  1660.  In  1669  he 
preached  at  Irvine,  though  he  continued  steadfastly  to 
oppose  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  liturgy.  He  died  in 
1678.  He  wrote.  Exposition  of  the  twelve  Minor  Proph- 
ets (Lond.  1655,  sm.  8vo)  i^Etrposit,  of  John  (1657,  foL) : 
— Exposition  of  Job  (1669,  foL) : — Forty-Jive  Sermons  on 
the  \mth  Psalm  (Edinb.  1691,  8vo) Kitto,  Bibl,  Cy- 
clop, ii,  845 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  927.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Hatchinson,  Anne,  an  American  religidus  en- 
thusiast, and  founder  of  a  party  of  Antinomians  (q.  v.) 
in  the  New  England  colony,  emigrated  from  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  to  Boston  in  1636.  She  claimed  to  be  a 
medium  of  divine  revelation,  and,  being  *'  a  woman  of 
admirable  understanding,  and  profitable  and  sober  car- 
riage, she  won  a  powerful  party  in  the  country,  and  her 
enemies  could  never  speak  of  her  without  acknowledg- 
ing her  eloquence  and  ability."  She  held  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  every  believer,  and  that  the  revelation 
of  the  Spirit  is  superior  to  the  ministsy  of  the  word.  As 
her  doctrines  affected  not  only  the  religious,  but  also  the 
political  professions  of  the  people,  great  controversies  en- 
sued ;  a  synod  was  finally  called,  in  which  her  teachings 
were  condemned,  and  she  and  her  associate  leaders  were 
bairished  from  the  colony.  Anne  and  her  friends  now 
obtained  from  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts  permission 
to  reside  in  Rhode  Island.  Here  "  they  set  up  a  commu- 
nity on  the  highly  commendable  principle  that  no  one 
was  to  be  'accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine.' "  After 
the  decease  of  her  husband  (who  shared  her  opinions), 
she  removed  to  a  Dutch  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New 
York.  In  1643,  she  and  her  whole  family  of  fifteen  per- 
sons were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and  all  but  one 
daughter  barbarously  murdered.  See  Bancroft,  Hist,  of 
the  United  States,  i,"388  sq.;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  472; 
A  merican  Presb,  Rev,  1860,  p.  225.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hutchinson,  John,  1,  a  Puritan  colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  army  during  the  time  of  the  English 
Civil  War,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  1617.  He  was 
a  nonconformist  (Baptist),  and,  being  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  sided  with 
the  Parliament,  and  Was  appointed  governor  of  Notting- 
ham Castle.  At  the  trial  of  the  king  (Charles  I)  he 
concurred  in  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him,  having 
first  "  addressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer."  Cromwell's 
conduct  after  this  unfortunate  affair  Hutchinson  disap- 
proved; and  while  various  sentiments  are  entertained 
on  his  political  conduct,  "none  question  his  integrity  or 
piety."  At  the  Restoration  he  suffered  the  general  fate 
of  the  Republicans,  and  died  in  prison,  Sept.  11, 1664. 
See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (Harper's  edit.),  ii,  378 
sq. ;  Appleton's  A  nu  Cyclop,  ix,  396. 

Hutchinson,  John,  2,  inventor  of  a  theory  of  her- 
meneutics  which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 
17th  centur}',  and  still  has  a  few  adherents,  was  bom  in 
1 674,  at  Spennithome,  in  Yorkshire.  After  private  edu- 
cation, he  became,  at  the  age  of  19,  steward  to  Mr.  Bath- 
urst,  and  afterwards  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  many  marks  of  confidence,  and  finally 
procured  for  Hutchinson  a  sinecure  appointment  of  £20io 
per  annum  from  the  government.  His  time  was  now 
mainly  devoted  to  religious  study.  He  also  made  a  lai^ 
and  valuable  collection  of  fossils.  In  1724  he  published 
the  first  part  of  a  curious  work  entitled  Moses's  Princip- 
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to,  in  'vrhich  he  attempted  to  refute  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation  aa  taagbt  in  the  Principia  of  Newton.  In 
the  second  part  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  1727,  he 
continued  his  attack  upon  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
and  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  exist- 
ence of  %.plmufiu  From  this  time  to  his  death  he  pub- 
lished yearly  one  or  two  volumes  in  further  elucidation 
of  his  views,  which  evince  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.    He  died  August  28, 1787. 

*' According  to  Hutchinson,  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains a  complete  system  of  natural  history,  theology,  and 
religion.  The  Hebrew  language  was  the  medium  of 
God's  communication  with  man ;  it  is  therefore  perfect, 
and  consequently,  as  a  perfect  language,  it  must  be  co- 
extensive with  all  the  objects  of  knowledge,  and  its  sev- 
eral terms  are  truly  significant  of  the  objects  which  they 
indicate,  and  not  so  many  arbitrary  signs  to  represent 
them.  Accordingly,  Hutchinson,  after  Origen  and  oth- 
ers, laid  great  stress  on  the  evidence  of  Hebrew  etymolo- 
gy, and  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood and  interpreted  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  typical  sense, 
and  according  to  the  radical  import  of  the  Hebrew  ex- 
pressions. By  this  plan  of  interpretation,  he  maintained 
that  the  Old  Testament  would  be  found  not  only  to  tes- 
tify fully  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  but  also  to 
contain  a  perfect  system  of  natural  philosophy.^  His 
editors  give  the  following  compendium  of  the  Hutchin- 
soniau  theory :  "  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  nowhere  ascribe 
motion  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  fixcdn^s  to  the  earth ; 
they  describe  the  created  system  to  be  &  plenum  without 
any  racuum,  and  reject  the  assbtance  of  gravitation,  at- 
traction, or  any  such  occult  qualities,  for  performing  the 
stated  operations  of  nature,  which  are  carried  on  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens  in  their  threefold  condition 
of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  or  air,  the  material  agents  set  to 
work  at  the  begiimuig :  the  heavens,  thus  framed  by 
Almighty  wisdom,  are  an  instituted  emblem  and  visible 
substitute  of  Jehovah  Elohim,  the  eternal  three,  the  co- 
equal and  co-adorable  Trinity  in  Unity :  the  unity  of 
substance  in  the  heavens  points  out  the  unity  of  essence, 
and  the  distinction  of  conditions  the  triune  personality 
in  Deity,  without  confounding  the  persons  or  dividing 
the  substance.  From  their  being  made  emblems,  they 
are  called  in  Hebrew  Shemim,  the  names,  representatives, 
or  substitutes,  expressing  by  their  names  that  they  are 
emblems,  and  by  their  conditions  or  offices  what  it  is 
they  are  emblems  of."  As  an  instance  of  his  etymologic- 
al interpretation,  the  word  Beriih,  which  our  translation 
renders  Covenant ^  Hutchinson  construes  to  signify  *^he  or 
that  which  purifies,"  and  so  the  purifier  or  piudfication 
"for,"  not  "with,"  man.  From  similar  etymologies, he 
drew  the  conclusion  "  that  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  so  many  delineations  of 
Christ,  in  what  he  was  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  and 
that  the  early  Jews  knew  them  to  be  types  of  his  actions 
and  sufferings,  and  that,  by  performing  them  as  such, 
were  in  so  far  Christians  both  in  faith  and  practice." 
All  his  writings  are  collected  in  The  Philosophical  and 
Theological  Works  of  the  late  truly  learned  John  JJutch- 
inson,  Esq.  (Lond.  1749,  M  edit  12  voK  8vo). 

^'Hutchinson's  philological  and  cxegetical  views  found 
numerous  followers,  who,  without  constituting  a  doctri- 
nal sect,  came  to  be  distinguished  as  *  Hutchinsonians.' 
In  their  number  they  reckoned  several  distinguished 
divines  in  England  and  Scotland,  both  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  and  of  Dissenting  communities.  Among  the 
most  eminent  of  these  were  bishop  Home,  and  his  biog- 
rapher, Mr.  William  Jones ;  Mr.  Romaine,  and  Idr.  Julius 
Bates,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Somerset,  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  presented,  the  living  of  Sutton,  in 
Sussex;  Mr. Parkhurst,  the  lexicographer;  Dr. Hodges, 
provost  of  Oriel ;  and  Dr.  Wetherell,  master  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford;  Mr.  Holloway,  author  of  Letter  and 
Spirit ;  and  Mr.  Lee,  author  of  Sophron,  or  Nature's  Char- 
acteristics of  Truth,  The  principles  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
are  still  entertained  by  many  divines  without  their  pro- 

^sing  to  be  followers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but  the  niun* 


her  of  professing  Hutchinsonians  is  now  very  smalL"  See 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Jones  of  Noyland,  Works,  rols,  iil 
and  xii ;  Bishop  Home,  Works,  vol  vi  (ed.  1809) ;  Bate, 
Defence  of  Hutchinson  (Lond.  1751, 8vo) ;  Spearman,  A  b- 
stract  of  Hutchinson's  Works  (Edinb.  1755, 12mo);  Isji- 
Xo^BihLCydop,n,Uo, 

Hatohinsonianism.    SeeHuTCHnvsox,Joic7,2. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  a  German  knight  and  Be- 
former,  was  bom  April  20  (or  22),  1488,  at  Castle  Steck- 
elberg,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  entered  the  monastery  of 
Fulda  in  1498,  intending  to  become  a  monk,  but  fled  in 
1504  to  Erfurt,  where  he  continued  his  theological  stud- 
ies for  a  while.    In  1505  he  went  to  Cologne,  and  the 
following  year  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  the  new 
university  had  recently  been  esUblished.     Here  be  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  philology  and  poetiy. 
From  Frankfort  he  went  to  Greifswald,  and  afterwards 
to  Rostock,  where  he  lectured  on  philosophy.    In  1510 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  until  1512.     He  afterwards  visited  Pavia  and 
Bologna,  studied  law,  and  devoted  himself  particulariy 
to  the  humanities  and  ^try.    WTiat  he  saw  in  Italy 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  an  enlightened  opponent 
of  popery.    Later  he  joined  the  army  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  1517.    Taking 
part  in  Reuchlin's  quarrel  against  the  Dominicans  c^ 
Cologne,  he  wrote  against  the  state  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  particularly  against  the  pontiff,    Bolder, 
and  more  open  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  than 
most  men  of  his  age,  he  did  much  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Reformation,  though  he  sympathized  with  Lu- 
ther only  in  his  attack  upon  the  pope,  his  great  aim 
being  not  so  much  to  change  the  Church  as  to  free 
Germany  from  the  tyranny  of  which  popery  wib  the 
basis.    In  1522  he  made  an  alliance  with  Franz  ran 
Sickingen,  who  was  chosen  chief  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  at  Landau.    In  that  year,  as  the  German 
princes  did  not  approve  of  Sickingen's  plan  of  freeing 
Germany  from  the  Romish  rule,  he  appealed  to  the 
States,  and  endeavored  to  make  them  side  with  the  no- 
bility against  the  princes.    But  Sickingen  succumbed 
in  1523,  and  Hutten  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Germany. 
In  Switzerland,  his  former  friend  Erasmus  withdrew 
from  him,  and  the  CouncU  of  Zurich  drove  him  out  of 
their  territory.    He  then  retired  to  the  island  of  Ufnau, 
on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  where  he  died,  Aug.  29,  1528. 
Hutten  has  been  veiy  variously  judged,  according  to 
the  different  stand-points  of  his  critics;  yet  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  honest  in  his  convictions,  and,  though  not 
a  partisan  of  the  Reformation  from  any  religious  feel- 
ing, he  did  all  he  could  to  free  his  native  land  from 
the  subjection  to  the  papacy.    For  that  end  he  gave 
Luther  all  the  aid  in  his  power.    He  was  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  greater  part  of  the  Epislola  obscurorum  vi- 
rorunij  and  most  of  his  writings  were  satire  against 
the  pope,  the  monks,  and  the  clergj'.    Several  editions 
of  his  works  have  been  published;  the  principal  are 
MUnch's  (Berim,  1821-28,  6  vols.)  and  Ed.  Booking's 
(Lpz.  1869  sq.,  7  vols.).    See  Epistoke  U,  ah  Hutten  ad 
R,  Crocum  (Leipzig,  1801) ;  Bocking,  Ein  Verzeickniss 
der  Schr\/len  Htttten'Sf  Index  Ublioffraphicus  Huttemamts 
(Leipz.  1858) ;  Schubart,  Biographic  (Lpz.  1791)  ;  Tis- 
cher.  Biographic  (Lpz,  1803) ;  Panzer,  Ulrich  von  Hut- 
ten, in  literarischer  Hinsichl  (NUmburg,  1798) ;  Giesa, 
H,  u,  sein  Zeitalter  (1818) ;  E.  von  Brunnow,  Ulrich  von 
H,  (Lpz.  1842, 8  vols.) ;  BUrck,  Ulrich  r.  H,  (Dresden  u. 
Lpz.  1846) ;  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  Ulridi  v,  H.  (Lpz. 
1857,  2  vols.) ;  Bevue  Germanique,  March,  1868 ;  Edectic 
Review  (Lond.),  July,  1858,  p.  54  sq.;  Pierer,  Univenal 
Lexihm,  vol  viii ;  Hase,  Ch,  History,  §  314 .  Ulrich  ron 
Hutten,  transl  from  Chauffour-Kestner's  jttudes  sur  lex 
Reformateurs  du  W^  siecUy  by  A.  Young  (Lond.  1863) ; 
Leek}',  Hist  of  Rationalism,  ii,  188;  Hardwick,  Refor- 
mation, p.  32  sq. ;  National  Magazine,  1858,  p.  243  sq. ; 
Lond,  Quart,  Rev,  1857  (April) ;  1867  (April). 

Hatter,  Ellas,  a  German  Hebraist,  was  bom  at 
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Goditz  in  1554,  studied  the  Oriental  languages  in  the 
iddreniUes  of  Jena  and  Leipzig,  and  became  in  1579 
Hebrew  teacher  of  the  elector  August  of  Saxony.  He 
next  resided  successively  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
set  Dp  a  printing  establishment  in  Nuremberg,  and  final- 
ly rehired  to  Augsburg,  where  he  died  (others  say  he 
died  at  Fnukfort)  in  1605.  His  reputatbn  as  a  lin- 
guist he  established  by  editing  several  Polyglot  Bibles. 
The  first  of  them,  Opus  quadripartUum  iScrytU  Sacra 
(Hamb.  1596),  contained  the  O.  T.  in  Hebrew  and  three 
other  veisons.  In  1599  he  published  at  Nuremberg  the 
New  Test  in  twelve  different  versions,  and  in  1602  his 
Kor,  Tat,  Harmon,  Ebr,  Gr,  Lot,  et  Germ,  At  present, 
however,  nutter's  works  are  more  curious  than  usefuL 
Among  them  is  a  Hebrew  Bible  in  remarkably  bold  and 
laige  letter,  in  which  the  eernks  are  distinguished  by 
hoUow  type,  and  the  defective  radicals  interlined  in 
anall  chsncters,  as  in  Bagster's  edition  of  the  Psalms. — 
Fferer,  Unic.  Lex,  viii,  646  sq. ;  Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclop,  ii, 
ZiB. 

Hntter,  Leonhard,  a  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
giu,  was  bom  at  Nellingen,  near  Ulm,  in  January,  1568, 
studied  philosophy,  philology,  and  theology  at  Stras- 
bmg,  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Jena ;  became  private  tu- 
tor in  the  latter  muTersity  in  1594,  and  in  1596  professor 
It  Wiiteaheig,  where  he  died,  Oct.  23, 1616.  He  was  a 
zetkms  upholder  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  His  Compen- 
dun  bcorum  tkeolofficorum  (Wittenb.  1610,  etc),  pre- 
pned  by  order  of  the  elector  Christian,  took  the  place 
of  MelsDcthon's  Loci  as  a  text-book,  and  was  translated 
into  several  languages  (into  German  by  Holstenius 
[LQb.  1611],  and  by  Hutter  himself  [1613,  etc]  mto 
Swedish  [Stock.  1618]])»  and  commented  on  by  Cundis- 
ios  (Jena,  1648,  etc),  Ghusius  (1656),  Chemnitz  (1670), 
Ud^maon  (1690),  etc  It  has  lately  been  reproduced 
br  Haae  under  the  title  Huttenu  i-edivivus  (BerL  1854), 
lod  tnmilated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  Conyaend 
oflMiieroM  Theology ^  by  the  Rev.  H.  £.  Jacobs  and  the 
Ker.  G.  F.  Spieker  (Phila.  1868,  8vo).  He  carried  out 
tbe  CcmpencUum  further  in  his  Lod  communet  theolog, 
OVIttenb.  1619,  foL,  etc).  He  also  wrote  against  John 
S^ianood  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  embraced  Calvin- 
iaOfhis  CaUnnista  auUco^oUticus  (Wittenb.  1609-14, 2 
Tobi),  tnd  against  Hospinian's  Concordia  discors  another 
wori^  entitled  Concordia  conoors  (Wittenb.  1614).  His 
other  writings  are  De  VoluniaU  Dei  circa  cUernumprm- 
^otiKtiottit  sahandorum  Decretum  (Wittenb.  1605, 4to) : 
—ErpHeatio  tibri  ChrittiawB  concordanHce  (Wittenberg, 
1608, 8vo;  twice  reprinted) :  —  Irenicum  vere  Christia- 
>9n,  dee  tractatus  de  synodo  et  umone  evar^icorum  non 
fiicaia  coneiUanda  (Rost  1616, 4to ;  1619,  folio),  against 
the  plan  of  fusion  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
chnches  of  Pareus,  and  eq)ecially  against  the  latter's 
Inncm,  SeeJ.(lErdmann,L€6enj6«cA.M.ZiterarMcA« 
AacftricAt  r.  d,  Wittenberg  Theologen  teit  1502  bis  1802 
(Wittaa)crg,18(W);  Bay\e,Z>ici.Hist,;  J,G,Wslch,BibL 
^'^tologica  SeUcta  ;  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Giniraley  xxv, 
^;  Uw,  Lex,  i,  876 ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  vi,  238. 

Hotton,  James,  a  preacher  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ROfWis  bom  in  London  in  1715.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dagjniaD,and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  printer 
and  •  booksdler;  but,  coming  imder  the  influence  of 
ME.Wedey*s  preaching,  he  was  awakened,  and  was  con- 
^^«ited  under  the  labors  of  the  distinguished  Moravian, 
I^  Bdhler.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he  visited 
we  brethren  at  Hemhut,  and  became  a  devoted  disciple 
jwl  Krvant  of  ootmt  Zinzendorf,  under  whose  direction 
be  henceforth  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
«%  of  the  Moravian  brotherhood  in  England.  "His 
^Mel  and  aid  were  afforded  it  in  all  its  complicated 
P«»  of  government  and  projects  of  usefuhiess ;  he  held, 
»  years  rolled  on,  every  lay  office  in  it,  and  preached 
^nunistercd  as  a  deacon;  he  was  the  soul  of  its  mis- 
^«wy  labors  as  a  'society  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
^«pel;'  he  defended  it  in  its  distresses;  helped  it  by 
°^  eoogy  and  skill  through  all  its  heavy  f^nancial  em- 


barrassments; travelled  for  it  over  Europe;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  became,  as  it  were,' its  representative 
to  the  court  and  people  of  EngUnd."  He  died  in  1795. 
Hutton  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  indomitable  ener- 
gy.- The  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  18th  century  is  eminently  the  history 
of  his  own  life.  See  Memoirs  of  James  Hutton^  comprise 
ing  the  annals  of  his  l{/e,  and  connexion  with  the  United 
Brethren^  by  Daniel  Benham  (Lond.  1856,  8vo) ;  Lond, 
Qtt,  Rev,  viii,  239  sq. 

Huyghens,  Gumm^vkus,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Liere  or  Lyre  (Bra- 
bant) Feb.  1631.  When  only  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Louvain, 
and  here  he  distinguished  himself  greatly.  In  1668  he 
was  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  theology,  and  in  1677 
was  made  president  of  the  college  of  pope  Adrian  VI. 
He  died  at  Louvain  Oct  27, 1702.  Huyghens  wrote  a 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  best  are  Conferentias  the- 
ologicaSf  in  3  vols.;  Breves  observat,fOr  a  course  of  di" 
vinityj  in  15  vols.  12mo.  As  he  refused  to  favor  the  pe- 
culiar views  of  some  of  the  French  moralists,  and  opposed 
the  celebrated  four  articles  of  the  French  clergy  (1682), 
he  was  involved  in  great  controversies. — Jocher,  il%e7)). 
Gdehrten  Lex,  ii,  1794 ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  y.%  239.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Hu2  (Gen.  xxii,  21).    See  Uz. 

Huzoth.    See  Kirjatu-huzoth. 

Hus'zab  (Hebrew  Hutstsab\  3S*1),  rendered  as  a 
proper  ruimc  in  the  Auth.  Version  of  Nah.  ii,  7,  is  either 
Hoph.  pncL  of  SSd,  to  place  firmly,  and  so  the  clause 
may  be  translated,  "And  U  is  fixed!  she  is  led  away 
captive,"  i.  c  the  decree  is  confirmed  for  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  (so  the  margin,  and  most  interpreters;  see 
Lud.  de  Dieu ;  the  Sept  and  Vulg.  both  confound  with 

3S^,  KOi  7)  viroaramc  [military  station]  direicaXv^^j;, 
et  miles  captivus  abductus  est;  the  Talmud  and  Hebrew 
interpreters,  confounding  with  ^^il,  render  "  the  queen 
sitting  on  her  couch") ;  or,  rather,  of  !23^,  to  fiow^  by 

Chaldaism,  and  the  meaning  will  then  be  (with  Gese- 
nius,  Thes,  Hdh  p.  1147,  who  joins  the  word  to  the  last 
of  the  preced.  verse), "  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved  and 
made  to  flow  down^  L  e.  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  inunda- 
ted and  undermined  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  shall 
dissolve  and  fall  in  ruins  (comp.  Diodorus,  ii,  26).  Mr. 
Rawlinson  supposes  {Herod,  i,  570,  note)  that  Huzzab 
may  mean  "  the  Zab  country,**  or  the  fertile  tract  east 
of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zcdt  riv- 
ers {Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Arfal),  the  k-diab-^nh  of  the 
geographers.  This  province — ^the  most  valuable  part 
of  Assyria — ^might  well  stand  for  Assyria  itself,  with 
which  it  is  identified  by  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat,  v,  12)  and 
Ammianus  (xxiii,  6).  The  name  Zab^  as  applied  to  the 
rivers,  is  certainly  very  ancient,  being  found  in  the  great 
inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I,  which  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  B.(i;  but  in  that  case  the 
name  would  hardly  be  written  in  Hcb.  with  2C 

Hvriid,  Andreas  Christlan,  a  Danish  Orientalist, 
was  bom  Oct  2Q,  1749,  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  high- 
ly educated,  and  enjoyed  great  advantages  by  travel  in 
foreign  countries.  Thus  from  1777  to  1780  he  spent  in 
Germany,  especially  at  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  un- 
der the  celebrated  Michaelis  and  Heyne,  and  in  Italy, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  several  cardinals,  id- 
though  a  Protestant  in  belief.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  Ck>llege.  He  died  May 
3, 1788.  Hwiid  vrrote  Specimen  ineditm  Versionis  A  rab- 
ico-Samaritanee  Pentateuchi  (Rom.  1780, 4to) : — Libellus 
crOicus  de  indole  codicis  MSS,  N,  T,  biblioth,  Ccesareo- 
Vindobonensis  (Cop.  1785). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener, 
xxv,  688. 

Hyacinth.    See  Jacinth. 
Hyaointhus  db  Janua,  a  C!apuchin  monk  of  dis- 
tinction, who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
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ttury,  was  named  after  his  native  city,  Genoa.  He  was 
general  preacher  of  his  order,  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  Maximilian  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1622  he 
was  charged  by  Gregory  XV  with  a  special  commission 
to  the  Spanish  court.  He  transUted  CastigUo's  history 
of  the  Dominican  order  into  Italian  (Palermo,  162G,  2 
vols.  foL)— Jocher,  A  Ugtnu  GeUhrt,  Tax,  ii,  1795;  Ranke, 
Uiat,  of  the  PopeSf  ii,  485. 

Hyaena.    See  Hykxa. 

Hyatt,  John,  a  Galviuistic  3Iethodist  preacher  of 
considerable  talent,  was  bom  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  1767.  He  became  minister  of  a  congregation 
at  Mere,  Wiltshire,  in  1798,  but  removed  in  1800  to  one 
at  Frome,  Somersetshire,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Totten- 
ham Court  Chapel  and  the  Tabernacle,  London.  Here 
he  was  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks  until  his 
death  in  1826.  His  principal  works  are,  Christian  Duty 
and  Encouragement  in  Times  of  Distress  (2d  edit.  Lond. 

1810,  8vo)  '.^Sermons  on  select  Subjects  (2d  ed.  London, 

1811,  8vo) : — Sermons  on  various  SubJectSf  edited  by  his 
son,  Charles  Hyatt,  with  memoir  of  the  author  by  tlie 
Rev.  John  Morison,  etc  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1828,  8vo). — Dar- 
ling, Cydoptedia  BibliographicOj  i,  1597. 

Hydas'pte  (XBdomiQ)^  a  river  noticed  in  Judith 
i,  6,  in  connection  with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (/nd  4)  and  Strabo  (xv,  697),  which 
flowed  westwards  into  the  Indus,  and  is  now  called  Jie- 
lum  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  568).  The  well-known  Hy- 
daspes  of  India  is  too  remote  to  accord  vrith  the  other 
localities  noticed  in  the  context.  We  may  perhiqM 
identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  or  Eulaus  of  Susiana, 
which  was  called  Jlydaspes  by  the  Romans  (Voss,  ad 
Justhu  ii,  14). 

Hyde,  Alvan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Feb.  2, 1768,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1788,  entered  the  minis- 
try in  June,  1790,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Lee  June 
6, 1792,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Dec.  4, 1838. 
Hyde  published  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev,  Stephen 
West,  D.D,  (1818):— ^n  JCssay  on  the  State  of  Infants 
(1890);  and  several  occasional  Sermons, — Sprague,  y4n- 
no^,  ii,300;  TheoL  Rev,VfbU, 

Hyde,  Edward,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  in  Norwich,  Onn.,  March  81, 1786.  He  was 
converted  in  1803,  entered  the  New  England  Conference 
in  1809,  was  presiding  elder  on  Boston  District  in  1822- 
26,  and  again  in  1830,  and  meantime  four  years  on  New 
London  District,  and  in  1831  was  appointed  steward  of 
the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  March  16, 1832.  His  indefati- 
gable and  succossfid  labors  were  very  valuable  to  the 
Church,— Afinutes  of  Conferences,  i,  162;  Stevens,  3fe- 
moricds  of  Methodism,  ii,  cxlii ;  Funei'al  Sermon,  by  Dr. 
Fbk.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hyde,  Lavius,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  in  1789.  He  lost  his  father 
while  quite  young,  and  was  prepared  for  coUege  by  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Alvan  Hyde,  D.D.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1813,  and  afterwards  pursued  a 
course  of  theological  studies  at  Andover.  In  1818  he 
was  ordained  minister  over  a  church  in  Salisbury,  Conn. ; 
in  1823  he  changed  to  Bolton,  Conn.,  ser\^ed  subsequent- 
ly at  Ellington,  Wayland,  and  Becket,  Mass.,  and  final- 
ly again  at  Bolton.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  retired 
from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  and  removed  to 
Vemon,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  April  3, 1865.  He  wrote 
a  biography  of  his  brother,  Alvan  Hyde,  and  edited  Net- 
tleton's  Village  Ilymns, — Appleton,  Am,  Annual  Cyclop, 
1865,  p.  636. 

Hyde,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1636.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  (jambridge.  In  1653 
he  went  to  London,  and  rendered  essential  ser\-ice  in 
the  preparation  of  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  He  was 
admitted  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1659,  and 


afterwards  became  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  librtry.   In 
1666  he  became  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  in  1678  arcb* 
deacon  of  Gloucester,  Arabic  professor  in  1691,  and  fiotl- 
ly  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Christ 
Church  in  1697.    He  died  in  1703.    His  principal  woric 
is  Historia  reUgioms  veterum  Persarum  eorumqut  Ma- 
gorum,  vbi  etiam  nova  A  brahami  et  Mithrtr,  et  Vtsbt, 
et  Manetis,  etc  (Oxonii,  1700,  4to;  2d  edit,  revised  and 
augmented  by  Hunt  and  Costar,  under  the  title  Vdenm 
Persarum,  Parthorum  et  Medorum  Retigionis  Ili^ma^ 
Lond.  1760,  4to,  illustrated).     The  work  evinces  great 
research  and  considerable  acumen  in  sifting  the  ancient 
Greek  writers  and  some  Persian  works  posterior  to  tlie 
Hegira,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  the  most  es- 
sential documents,  such  as  the  sacred  books  of  the  aih 
cient  Persians,  which  were  then  unknown  in  Europe, 
Hyde  necessarily  fell  into  some  errors.    Thus  he  main- 
tains that  Monotheism  prevailed  at  first  in  Persia,  was 
afterwards  mixed  with  Sabieism,  was  brought  back  to 
its  original  purity  by  Abraham,  and  was  finally  lost 
again  by  being  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.    The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  has  suKe 
been  shown  by  abbot  Foucher  (in  Mhnoires  dt  FA  cadi- 
mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  1759),  and  especial- 
ly by  Anquetil  Dupenon,  who  brought  to  France  tbe 
sacred  books  of  the  Persians.    Hyde's  other  writings  are 
collected  in  Syntagma  dissertcUiomim,  quas  olim  aucbr 
doctissimus  Thomas  Hyde,  S,T,P,,  separatim  edidityio- 
cesserunt  nonnulla  ejusdem  opuscula  bactenos  inedita, 
etc,  omnia  diligenter  recognita,  a  Gregorio  Shaipe, 
LL.D.  (Oxonii,  1767,  2  vols.  4to).     See  Darling,  Cj/dop- 
Bibliographica,  i,  1698;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Geniralf, 
XXV,  691 ;  English  Cydopadia,  s.  v.;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Bw}. 
vi,  239 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A  uthors,  i,  93a 

Hydroparaat&tee  {vipo'jrapaoTaTai,aquarn,^(A- 
fcrers  of  water"),  a  name  given  to  the  Encratites  (q.T.) 
because  they  avoided  wine,  and  even  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per used  nothing  but  water.  See  Theodorct,/^<rr./(2fa. 
i,  c.  XX ;  Bingham,  Orig  Ecdes.  bk.  xv,  ch.  ii,  §  7. 

Hyemantei  (winterers,  or  tossed  by  a  winter  bhM), 
an  epithet  given  by  the  Latin  fathers  to  demoniacs.— 
Neale's  Introd,  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  CA.  i,  209.  See 
Emkroumeks;  Exorcist. 

Hyena  (^aiva,  Ecclesiasticus  xiii,  18)  does  not  oc^ 
cur  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  bat  is  prob* 
ably  denoted  by  ?*IDS  {tsabu'd,  streaked  or  ravenovt, 
only  Jer.  xii,  9 ;  so  Sept.  vaiva,  but  Vulg.  avis  discolor^ 
and  Auth.  Vers.  "  speckled  bird"),  as  the  context  and 
parallelism  of  the  preceding  verse  require ;  an  identifi- 
cation disputed  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  the  animal 
is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  occurring  in 
Western  Asia  before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  vrns 
scarcely  known  by  name  even  in  the  rime  of  Plinr;  it 
has  since  been  ascertained,  however,  that  in  Romaic  or 
modem  Greek  the  word  krokalos  and  glanos  have  been 
substituted  for  the  ancient  term  hyena,  and  that  the  an- 
imal b  still  known  in  those  regions  by  names  c(^^te 
with  the  Hebrew  (sec  RUppel,  A  byss,  i,  227 ;  Shaw,  Trar. 
154;  Kiimpfer,  ^mom.  411  sq.;  Russell's  Aleppo,u,()i 
sq. ;  comp.  Plitiy,  viii,  44 ;  xi,  67).  The  only  other  in- 
stance in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  18, "the  valley  of  hyenas," Aquila;  N<'1»« 
xi,  34).  See  Zedoim.  The  Talmndlcal  writers  describe 
the  hyena  by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which  tsalma 
is  one  (Lcwysohn,  ZooL  §  1 19).  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii,  163 
sq.)  and  Taylor  (continuation  ofCalmet)  have  indicated 
what  is  probably  the  true  meaning  in  the  above  pas- 
sage in  Jer.,  of  5WX  13^5,  ait  tsabua,  the  striped  rusher, 
i.  e.  the  hyena,  turning  round  upon  his  lair — introduced 
after  an  allusion  in  the  previous  verse  to  the  lion  call- 
ing to  the  beasts  of  the  field  (other  hyenas  and  jaclal*) 
to  come  and  devour.  This  allusion,  foUowed  up  as  it  is 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas  with  a  description  of 
the  pastor,  feeder,  or  rather  consumer  or  devourer  of 
the  vineyard,  treading  down  and  destroying  the  vines, 
renders  the  natural  and  poetical  picture  complete ;  for 
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the  hjTHM  seeks  bonow«  «nii  oiverni  for  a  liir;  like  the 
dog,  it  Uuns  rDond  to  lie  down ;  howls,  and  occaaioiudlj 
icti  in  conceit  i  a  loothaome,  Havago,  inflatiable  in  ap- 
petite, oflouive  in  Bmell,  and  will,  in  tha  aeasoD,  like 
cmineg,  devoui  grapeSi  The  hjroiw  wu  cotDnianiD  an- 
aeut  u  in  modetn  EtjTpt,  and  ia  conitanLly  depicted  on 
moamnoiCa  {Wilkinaou,  i,  21S,  225) ;  it  muat,  therefore, 
bare  been  well  known  (o  the  Jews,  aa  it  it  now  veij 
cDtDHxm  in  Pakatioe,  where  it  in  the  last  and  moitcom- 
pl«e  Bcavenget  of  carrion  (Wood,fliifa  .4BUB<ifa,p.62 
nf.).  Though  cowardly  in  bis  nature,  (he  hyena  ia  very 
urage  when  once  he  attacks,  and  the  strength  of  bia 
jiwi  is  nidt  that  he  can  crunch  the  thigh-bone  of  an 
ox  (liTingnone's  Travfb,  p  600). 

'-Taika,  therefore,  we  consider  proved  lo  be,  gener- 
icallr,  the  hyena ;  more  spetsScally,  Ihe  Cami  hyana  of 
LuuL,lheffyiina  tmlgarit  of  more  recent  natnialista,  the 
fioA  of  Baibary,  the  dub,  dubbai,  dabali,  tabah,  and 
tnjiaar  of  modem  Shemitic  nationB ;  and,  if  Ihe  an- 
dniLs  mtderatood  anything  by  the  word,  it  was  also 
ihtii  inwAiu.  The  striped  apedes  ia  one  of  three  or 
bsr— an,  it  seems,  origiiially  African,  and,  by  following 
irmira  and  caravans,  gradually  spread  o^-er  Southern 
Aai  to  beyond  the  Ganges,  though  not  as  yet  to  the 
ua  (f  the  Bramapootn.  It  is  now  not  uacummon  in 
Asia  Hiini,  and  has  extended  into  Southern  Tartary ; 
bo  ihii  progrew  is  comparatively  bo  recent  that  no  oth- 
rttliaii Shemitic  names  are  wellknown  to  belong  to  it. 
The  h«ad  and  Jaws  of  all  the  apedea  are  broad  and 
!lmgi  the  muzzle  tnincateil ;  the  tongue  like  ■  rasp ; 
Ibe  teeth  robust,  loi^e,  and  eminently  formed  for  biting, 
iKoaiiii);,  and  retladng  the  very  bone;  the  neck  stiB'; 


(be  body  short  arid  compact  j  the  limbs  (all,  with  only 
fnr  (MS  on  each  foot ;  the  fur  coarse,  forming  a  kind  of 
Bntinctile  mane  along  the  back ;  the  tail  rather  short, 
•iih  ifl  imperfect  bnub,  and  with  a  fetid  pouch  beneath 
ii.  Ia  statute  the  spedea  varies  from  that  of  a  la^e 
Tnir  to  much  ten.  Uyenaa  are  not  bold  in  comparison 
•iihwdvei,  or  in  proportion  lo  (heir  powers.  They  do 
M,  in  general,  act  collectively ;  they  prowl  chiefly  in 
Uk  night;  attack  assee,  dogs,  and  weaker  animals ;  feed 
DMt  winin^y  on  coimpc  an^nal  afbi,  dead  camels,  etc ; 
md  fig  into  human  graves  that  are  not  well  protected 
"illi  sides  and  brambles.  The  striped  species  is  of  a 
diny  adiy  bufl^  with  some  oblique  black  streaks  adoaa 
t)ie  ihoaiders  and  body,  and  numerous  crose-ban  on  the 
I>9;  the  muzzle  and  throat  are  black,  and  the  tip  of  the 
lul white" (Kitto).  (See P™^  Cyiparfio, B, V.)  Sea' 
J«i«.;  Wolf;  "BeAn. 

Hy^iniia,  considered  as  the  eighth  or  (en(h  bishop 
•S  Rome,  appears  to  have  held  that  station  from  A.D. 
137  (0  HI.  Accoidmg  to  the  Lihtr ponlificiilu,  ha  was  a 
udve  of  Athens,  and  before  his  election  to  the  see  of 
Bane  tanght  philoaopby.  Nothing  ia  known  of  his 
lirr,aiid  the  Ltbrr  poKl\f.  meniy  says  of  him,"Clerum 
BniniDit  et  diatribuit  gndua."  The  Pseudo  Decretals 
{ne  DtcRETALa]  ascribe  to  him  a  nimiber  of  rules  on 
Oamb  disdpline,  and  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
insaaa  of  godiUhers  and  Church  comecrations,  but 
tlii  is  donbttoL  The  HartyrabigieB  give  some  the  10th, 
otbeBltie  11th  of  January,  142,  aa  the  date  of  his  death. 
Sana  critics  deny  his  having  been  more  thou  a  simple 


confessor.  A  certain  Hyginns,  bishop  of  Cordova,  ia 
said  (o  have  been  (he  fliat  opponent  of  PriKlllian  (q.v.). 
SeePapebroch.^cfa^aBrfoniin;  Tillemont,  J/inoirr* ; 
BiuUet,  Viit  dti  8ai«li ;  Hoefer,  jVtmr.  Ku^.  Ginirale, 
XXV,  70S ;  Dupin,  Ecda.  Writrrt,  cent,  a 

Hykad*  (Ynwc,  correctly  explained  [comp.  Raw- 
tinson,  llemd.  ii,  297]  by  Josephus  [Apbm,  i,  14]  as  be- 
ing compounded  of  the  Egyptian  ^jpi,  "king,"  and  tot, 
"shepherd"  or  "Arab,"  i.  e.  ncnnadrj,  a  race  who  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  constituted  the  t5th  and  one  or  two 
of  the  foUowing  dynasties,  according  to  Manetho  (see 
Kenrick,  Egypt  voder  the  Pharaolit,  ii,  15!  sq.),  espa- 
cially  as  preserved  by  Josephus  (uJ  supra)  :  "In  the 
reign  of  king  Timaus  there  came  up  from  the  cast  men 
of  an  ignoble  nee,  who  had  the  confidence  to  invade 
ottr  country,  and  easily  subdued  it  without  a  battle, 
burning  the  cities,  demolishing  the  temples,  slsj'ing  the 
men,  and  reducing  the  women  and  children  to  slavery." 
They  tnade  Salatis,  one  of  themselves,  king ;  he  reigned 
at  tiemphis,  and  made  the  npper  and  lower  region  trib- 
utary. Of  the  I7th  dynasty  also  were  forty-three  shep- 
herd kings,  called  Hyksoa,  who  reigned,  perhaps  eon- 
temponmeously  with  the  prece<liug,  at  Diospolis.  In 
the  18th  dynasty  of  Dioqiolis  a  rising  took  place,  ami 
the  shepherd  kings  were  expelled  out  of  the  other  parts 
of  Egypt  into  the  district  of  Avaiis,  which  they  forti- 
fled.  Amosis  beineged  and  compelled  (hem  to  capitu- 
U(e ;  on  which  (hey  left  Egypt,  in  number  240,000,  and 
"  marched  through  the  desert  towards  Syria,  and  built 
the  city  of  Jwusalem,"  The  last  few  words  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  Manetho  confounded  the  Hyksoa 
with  the  Israelites,  which  is  the  tew  surpriring,  since 
the  Hyksoa  wetc,  as  he  rightly  calls  them,  Pk(tniciam 
of  the  ancient,  if  not  original  race  which  inhabited 
Phtenicia,  or  PaJestine  {(akcn  in  its  widest  sense),  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews, 
Chronological  coniudetations  seem  to  refer  the  time  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Hyskoe  (o  the  period  of  Abraham 
and  Joseph  (say  from  KC.  2000  to  1600).  When  Jo- 
seph went  into  the  land  he  found  the  name  of  shepherd 
odious — which  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  pbcea 
the  irruption  of  the  shepherd  kings  anterior  to  his  time ; 
snd  possibly  both  the  ease  with  which  he  rose  to  power 
and  the  fact  that  Jacob  turned  towards  Egypt  fix-  a 
supply  of  food  when  urged  by  want  may  be  readily  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  (hat  a  khidied  race  held 
dominion  in  the  land,  which,  though  haled  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  being  foreign  in  its  origin  and  oppresNve  in  its 
cliaracter,  would  not  be  indisposed  to  show  hvor  to 
members  of  the  great  Sbetnitie  family  to  which  they 
themselves  belonged.  The  irruption  into  Egypt,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  ITHmi- 
cian  shepherds,  seems  to  have  tieen  a  consequence  of 
the  genera]  pressure  of  population  from  the  northeast 
towards  the  south-west,  which  ted  the  nomade  Shemitic 
tribes  flnt  to  overcame  the  original  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine, and,  continuing  in  the  same  line  of  advance,  then 
lo  enter  and  sabdue  Egypt.  The  invasion  of  the  Hyk- 
soa is  indeed  lo  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  move- 
ment from  the  Euphrates  westward  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  (comparatively)  most  civilized  people  then  found 
in  Western  Asia,  wtio  in  their  progress  subdued  or  ex- 
pelled in  the  countries  through  which  they  not  improb- 
ably were  urged  by  a  pressure  from  other  advandng 
tribes,  nation  and  tribe  one  after  another,  driving  them 
down  (owaids  the  sea,  and  compelling  those  who  dwelt 
along  the  shorea  of  the  Mediterranean  lo  seek  shelter 
and  safety  in  the  islands  of  that  sea  and  other  distant 
psrts.  To  conquerors  and  aggreseon  of  the  character 
of  these  shepherd  hordes  Egypt  would  offer  special  at- 
tractions. They  continued  sweeping  onwards,  and  at 
last  entered  and  conquered  Egypt,  establishing  there  a 
new  dynasty,  which  waa  hatefiil  because  foreign,  and 
because  of  a  lower  degree  of  culture  than  the  Egyptians 
themselves  bad  reached.  Nor  would  these  shepherds 
be  less  odious  because,  commg  from  the  east  and  imme- 
diately bom  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  they  irere  from  the 
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quarter  whence  the  mild  and  cultivated  Egyptians  had 
long  been  wont  to  suffer  from  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  wild  nomade  tribes  (Die  PhdnUier^  by  Movers, 
Bonn,  1841 ;  Bertheau,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  Got- 
tingen,  1842),  between  whom  and  the  agricultural  na* 
tives  of  the  country  different  pursuits,  habits,  and  tastes 
would  naturally  engender  animosities.  This  feeling  of 
alienation  exists  at  the  present  day.  The  Arab  is  still 
a  depressed  and  despised  being  in  Egypt.  Bowring,  in 
his  Report  on  the  country,  remarks,  "  It  is  scarcely  al- 
lowable even  to  send  a  message  to  a  person  in  authori- 
ty by  an  Arab  servant"  (p.  7).  The  expulsion  of  the 
shepherds  seems  to  have  been  strangely  confounded  by 
Josephus,  after  Manetho,  with  the  Exodus  of  the  Isra- 
elites. The  shepherds  were  conquerors,  rulers,  and  op- 
pressors; the  Israelites  guests  ami  slaves.  The  shep- 
herds were  expelled,  the  Israelites  were  delivered.  Jo- 
sephus  elsewhere  {Apiony  i,  26)  gives  from  Manetho  a 
narrative  of  another  event  which  wears  a  much  nearer 
likeness  to  the  Exodus  (although  Josephus  expressly 
combats  such  an  identification)  in  the  case  of  a  king 
Amenophis,  who  was  ordered  by  the  gods  to  cleanse 
Egypt  of  a  multitude  of  lepers  and  other  unclean  persons ; 
many  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  others  sent  in  great 
numbers  to  work  in  the  quarries  which  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile.  After  a  time  they  were  permitted  to 
establish  themselves  in  Avaris,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  shepherds.  They  then  elected  a  ruler, 
Osarsiph,  whose  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  that 
of  Moses.  This  chief  *'made  this  law  for  them,  that 
they  should  not  worship  the  Egyptian  gods,  but  ^ould 
kill  the  animals  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians ;  nor  were 
they  to  have  intercourse  with  any  but  such  as  were 
members  of  their  own  body — in  all  respects  aiming  to 
oppose  the  customs  and  influence  of  the  nations.  These, 
sendfng  for  aid  to  the  shepherds  who  had  settled  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  having  received  tioops  to  the  number  of 
200,000  men,  were  met  by  Amenophis,  the  king,  with  a 
yet  larger  force,  but  not  attacked.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  however,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Egyptians, 
beaten,  and  driven  to  the  confines  of  Syria."  Lysima- 
ohus  gives  an  account  not  dissimilar  to  this,  adding 
that,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  these  nuxed  hordes 
settled  in  Judiea  (Cory's  AncieiU  Fragment*),  The  ac- 
count which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  migration  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egypt  to  Palestine  is  of  a  similar  tenor. 
*  The  deviations  from  the  sacred  narrative  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  Egyptian  ignorance,  vanity,  and  (ffide. 
(See  Akers's  Biblical  Chronology,  chap.  v).  It  is  also 
apparent  that  Josephus  considerably  travesties  theorig- 
inal  narrative  of  Manetho  (Renrick,  Egypt,  ii,  169).  The 
expulsion  of  the  Uyksos  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  two  centuries  after  the  Exode  (q.  v.) 

If,  as  we  have  some  reason  to  beUeve,  and  as  the 
reader  may  see  satisfactorily  established  in  Movers  and 
Bertheau  (ut  supra),  a  race  of  the  Shemitic  family, 
coming  down  fVom  the  upper  (Aram)  country  into  the 
lower  (Canaan),  in  course  of  time  subjugated  Egypt  and 
established  their  dominion,  maintaining  it  for  some  five 
hundred  years,  such  a  hi8ix)rical  event  must  have  had 
a  marked  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  land.  These 
invaders  are  described  (Herod,  ii,  128)  as  enemies  to  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  who  destro3red  or  closed  the  temples, 
broke  in  pieces  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods,  and 
killed  the  sacred  animals.  Their  influence  on  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  was  probably  not  unlike  that  of  the  Per- 
sians on  the  Grecian,  having  for  its  aim  and  effect  to 
discountenance  and  destroy  a  low  and  degrading  system 
of  idolatry;  for  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to 
which  the  Phoenician  equally  with  the  Persian  invaders 
were  given,  was  higher  in  its  character  and  effects  than 
the  service  of  the  ordinary  gods  of  Greece,  and  still 
more  so  than  the  degrading  homage  paid  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  lowest  animals.  By  this  means  the  She- 
mitic religion  exerted  on  the  native  Egyptian  religion 
a  decided  and  improving  influence,  whidi  may  be  seen 
and  traced  in  that  element  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 


which  contains  and  presents  the  worship  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  The  two  systems,  that  of  the  Egyptians  be- 
fore it  received  inoculation  from  the  East,  and  that  of 
the  Eastern  invaders,  agreed  in  this,  that  th^  w^e  both 
the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature;  but  they  differed 
in  this,  and  an  important  difference  it  was,  that  the 
Egjrptians  adored  the  brute  creation,  the  PhoeniciaiiB 
the  host  of  heaven.— Kitto.  (See  Stud,  wtd  Krit,  1639, 
ii,  898,  408;  SaalschtUz,  Forsckungm,  abth.  iii,  1849; 
Schul»e,  De  fonUbus  kittorim  Hykiorwn,  Beilin,  1848; 
Uhlemann,  IsraeUten  und  Uylaot  in  jEgypten,  Lpz.  1856.) 
See  Egypt. 

Hylaret,  Maurick,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  AngoulSme  Sept.  5, 1539.  In  1551  he  entered  the  or- 
der of  the  "  Cordeliers."  About  1552  he  went  to  Piris 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  returned  to  Angouleme  in 
1557  to  be  ordained  for  the  priesthood.  He  now  de- 
voted his  time  exclusively  to  the  study  of  theologj',  and 
in  1562  was  made  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  a  short 
time  later  a  professor  of  theology.  In  15G6  he  made 
himself  quite  conspicuous  by  a  pubUc  controversy  with 
the  Calvinist  Godet  In  1568  he  was  called  to  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  two  yeazs 
later.  Henceforward  he  preached  much,  and  the  ce- 
lebrity he  gained  as  a  pulpit  orator  procured  him  a 
position  as  preacher  at  Orleans  in  1572.  He  died  in 
December,  1591.  His  works  are.  Sacra  Decades  jwr- 
quepartitce,  condones  guadragesimales,  atque  Pasdiaks 
numero  quinquaginta  (Lyons,  1591,  2  vols.  8^*o) :— Con- 
cionum  per  advenium  Enneades  sacra  quatuor,  komiliat 
triginta  sac  complectentes,  e  quibus  viginti  septem  priorts 
Joelem  prophet,  explicant,  novem  vero  posteriores  Eran- 
gelia  adventus  et  Jestorum  per  id  tempus  occurrentium 
expUcant  (Paris,  1591,  8vo) : — Homilia  in  Evangelia  do- 
minicalia  per  totum  annum  (Paris,  1604,  2  vols.  8to). 
Dupin  also  ascribes  to  Hylaret  De  non  convemendo  am 
hcereticis  et  de  non  ineundo  cum  haretica  a  viro  eatkol- 
ico  conjugio  (OrL  1587).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirak^ 
XXV,  707  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hyld  (CXi;,  matter)  was,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Manichieans  (q.  v.),  the  Lord  of  darkneas.  They 
held  that  the  world  is  governed  by  tvo  primary  princi- 
ples, viz.  **  a  subtie  and  a  gross  sort  of  matter,  or  Kgkt 
and  darkness,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
space,"  over  each  of  which  presides  an  eternal  Lord. 
God  they  termed  the  Lord  of  the  world  of  Light ;  Hyle 
the  Lord  of  the  world  of  darkness;  and  both  d' these 
worlds,  "although  different  in  their  natures,  have  some 
things  in  common.  Each  is  distributed  into  five  op- 
posing elements,  and  the  same  number  of  provinces; 
both  are  equaUy  eternal,  and,  with  their  respective  lords, 
self-existent ,  both  are  unchangeable,  and  exist  forever; 
both  are  of  vast  extent,  yet  the  world  if  light  boobda  to 
fill  more  space  than  the  empire  of  darkness.  The  con- 
dition of  the  two  lords  presiding  over  the  two  kinds  of 
matter  is  equal,  but  they  are  totally  unlike  in  their  na- 
tures and  dispositions.  The  Lord  of  Lights  being  him- 
self happy,  is  beneficent,  a  lover  of  peace  and  quietness, 
just  and  wise;  the Z>>rdo/*d<zri:iieM,  being biinself  very 
miserable,  wishes  to  see  others  unhappy,  is  qoazrelsome, 
unwise,  unjust,  irascible,  and  envious.  Tet  they  are 
equal  in  the  eternity  of  their  existence,  iu  their  power 
to  beget  beings  like  themselves,  in  their  nnchangeaUe- 
ness,  and  in  their  power  and  knowledge;  and  yet  the 
Ring  of  light,  or  God,  excels  the  Prince  of  darkness,  or 
the  Daemon,  in  power  and  knowledge." — Mosheim,  Ch, 
BisU  of  the  first  three  Centuries,  ii,  §  41,  p.  276 ;  Kean- 
der,  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  i,  118, 127, 181,  etc. 

Hylozoism  (vAi;,  wood,  used  by  ancient  philoso- 
phers to  signify  the  abstract  idea  of  matter,-  and  Zkni, 
life)  is  a  term  for  the  atheistical  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  life  and  matter  are  inseparable.  But  the  forms 
which  have  grown  out  of  this  doctrine  have  been  rather 
varialde.  Thus  **  Strato  of  Lampsacus  held  that  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter  were  each  and  all  of  them 
possessed  of  life,"  approaching,  of  course,  in  this  sense, 
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to  pantheism ;  bat "  the  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
tbey  did  not  accord  activity  or  life  to  every  ctistinct 
particle  of  matter,  held  that  the  universe,  as  a  whole, 
was  animated  by  a  principle  which  gave  to  it  motion, 
fom,  and  life.**  The  followers  of  Plotinas,  who  held 
thatthe^sool  of  the  umverse**  animated  the  least  parti- 
cle of  matter;  or,  in  other  words,  while  they  admitted  a 
certain  material  or  plastic  life,  essential  and  sabstantial, 
ingenerable  and  incormptible,  attributed  all  to  matter, 
especially  favored  the  Stoical  doctrine,  and  "  Spinoza  as- 
serted that  all  things  were  alive  in  different  degrees  (*  om- 
nia qoamris  diversis  gradibos  animata  tamen  sunt*)." 
All  the  varioos  forms  of  this  doctrine  evidently  mistake 
force  for  Ufe,  According  to  Leibnitz,  Boscovich,  and 
others,  "Matter  is  always  endowed  with  force.  Even 
the  vis  mertuB  ascribed  to  it  is  a  force.  Attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  chemical  affinity,  all  indicate  activity  in 
matter;  but  life  is  a  force  always  connected  with  or- 
ganization, which  much  of  matter  wants.  Spontaneous 
motiim,  growth,  nutrition,  separation  of  parts,  genera- 
tuHi,  are  phenomena  which  iiiidicate  the  presence  of  life, 
which  is  obviously  not  coextensive  with  matter."  See 
Fleming,  Vocabtdary  o/Phiio$,  (edited  by  Krauth),  p.  219 
aq. ;  Ctuiworth,  fnteiieet.  System^  i,  106  sq.,  144  sq.,  etc ; 
Hsllam,  Hist,  of  Europe,  iv,  188. 

Hymen,  or  Hyxnenaens,  in  Grecian  mythology, 
is  the  god  of  marriage.  Originally  the  word  seems  to 
hare  denoted  only  the  bridal  song  of  the  companions  of 
the  bride,  sung  by  them  as  she  went  from  her  father's 
hone  to  that  of  the  bridegroom.  The  god  Hymen  is 
first  mentioned  by  Sappho.  "The  legends  concerning 
hhn  are  various;  but  he  is  generally  said  to  be  a  son  of 
ApoDo  and  some  one  of  the  Muses.  He  is  represented 
as  a  boy  with  wings  and  a  garland,  a  bigger  and  graver 
Gu{nd,with  a  bridal- torch  and  a  veil  in  his  hands." 
—Chambers,  Eneydop.  v,  494. 

Hymence'its  (Yfiivaioc,  hymeneaTj,  a  professor  of 
Chii^ianity  at  Epheeus,  who,  with  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i, 
20)  and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  ii,  18),  had  departed  from  the 
truth  both  in  principle  and  practice,  and  led  others  into 
apostasy  (Neander,  Pflcaiz,  i,  475).  The  chief  doctrinal 
OTor  of  these  persons  consisted  in  maintaining  that "  the 
resurrection  was  past  already.**  The  precise  meaning  of 
this  expression  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained :  the 
most  general,  and  perhaps  best  founded  opinion  is,  that 
they  mderstood  the  resurrection  in  a  figurative  sense  of 
the  great  change  produced  by  the  Gospel  dispensatioiu 
See  bebw.  Some  have  suggested  that  they  attempted 
to  aipport  their  views  by  the  apostle's  language  in  his 
EpisUe  to  the  Ephesians  (yttpoi^c — (nfvt^6Mroiti<nv — 
fnnvycipcv,  etc,  ii,  1-5) ;  but  this  is  very  improbable ; 
for,  if  soch  misconception  of  his  language  had  arisen,  it 
might  easily  have  been  corrected ;  not  to  say  that  one 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  personally  inimical  tp  Paul 
(i  Ton.  iv,  14),  and  would  scarcely  have  appealed  to  him 
B  sn  authority.  Most  critics  suppose  that  the  same  per- 
»n  is  referred  to  in  both  the  epistles  to  Timothy  by  the 
nuoe  of  HymensBos  (see  Heidenreich)  Pastoralbr,  i,  1 1 1). 
Hodieim,  however,  contends  that  th»e  were  two.  He 
^t^sDS  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  apostle's  declaration  in 
1  Tmu  i,  20,  **  Whom  /  have  delivered  unto  Satofij  that 
t%  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  the  infliction  was  ev- 
x^ly  designed  for  the  benefit  and  restoration  of  the 
pwties  (comp.  1  Cor.  v,  5),  and  was  therefore  far  from  in- 
'^a^  their  hopeless  and  abandoned  wickedness.  See 
^dow.  Nor  do  the  terms  employed  in  the  second  epis- 
tle iaqwrt  a  less  flagrant  violation  of  the  Christian  pro- 
^OM  than  those  in  the  firsL  Kin  the  one  the  individ- 
Bili  aUuded  to  are  charged  with  having  *<  discarded  a 
8M  eonadence"  and  "  noade  shipwreck  of  faith,"  in  the 
o^ltt  they  are  described  as  indulging  ^  in  vain  and  pro- 
te  babUinga,  which  would  increase  to  more  ungodH- 
aeas,"  as  "having  erred  concerning  the  tiuth,"  and 
"orerthrowing  the  fkith**  of  others.  These  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  **two  distinct  characters,  having  nothing 
in  cammon  but  the  name"  (Mosheim's  Commentaries,  i, 


904-806).  For  other  interpretations  of  2  Tun.  ii,  18,  see 
Gill*8  Commentary^  ad  loc,  and  Walchii  Miscelkmea  Sa- 
crOf  1,4;  De  Nymenteo  Phileto,  Jen.  1785,  and  AmsteL 
1744. — Ritto.  Two  points  referred  to  above  require  ful- 
ler elucidation. 

1.  The  Error  of  Hymeneeu8,—TY6A  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has  frequent- 
ly been  revived  since  with  additions.  What  initiation 
was  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the  Stoics,  science 
to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contemplation  to  the  Peripatet- 
ics, that  **  knowledge"  {yvSHno)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As 
there  were  likewise  in  the  Greek  schools  those  who 
looked  forward  to  a  complete  restoration  of  all  things 
(dworctraorafftc,  see  Heyne,  ad  Virg.  Ed,  iv,  5 ;  comp. 
jEh,  vi,  745),  so  there  was  "  a  regeneration"  (Tit.  ui,  5 ; 
Matt,  xix,  28), "  a  new  creation"  (2  Cor.  v,  17 ;  see  Al- 
ford,  ad  loc ;  Rev.  xxi,  1 ), "  a  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of 
Messiah  or  Christ"  (Matt,  xiii;  Rev.  vii)— and  herein 
popula^  belief  among  the  Jews  coincided — tmequivocal- 
ly  propounded  in  the  K.  T. ;  but  here  with  this  remaric- 
id>le  difference,  viz.,  that  in  a  great  measure  it  was  pres- 
ent as  well  as  future— the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was 
to  be  had  in  perfection  eventually.  *<The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii,21).  "He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  said  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii, 
1 5).  "  He  that  is  bom  of  God  cannot  sin,"  said  John  (1 
Ep.  iii,  9).  There  are  likewise  two  deaths  and  two  res- 
urrections spoken  of  in  the  N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort, 
that  of  the  soul  to  and  from  sin  (John  iii,  3-8),  "  the 
hour  which  now  is"  (ibid,  v,  24,25,  on  which  see  Augus- 
tine, De  Civ,  Dei,  xx,  6) ;  the  seeond^thaliDf  the  body  to 
and  finom  corruption  (1  Cor.  xv,  86-44 ;  also  John  v,28, 
29),  which  last  is  prospective  Now,  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to  involve  im- 
mense difficulties  evep  in  those  early  idays  (Acts  xvii, 
82 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  85 :  how  keenly  they  were  pressed  may 
be  seen  in  Augustine,  De  Civ,  Dei,  xxii,  12  sq.),  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  so  great  a  predisposition 
in  the  then  current  philosophy  (not  even  extinct  now) 
to  magnify  the  excdlence  of  the  soul  above  that  of  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  it  was  at  once  the  easier  and  more 
attractive  course  to  insist  upon  and  argue  firom  the  force 
of  those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlaiige  upon 
the  glories  of  the  spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all  that 
refers  to  a  future  state  in  connection  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may  derive  the 
first  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hymen  sens  was  one 
of  the  earliest.  They  were  spreading  when  John  wrote ; 
and  his  grand-disciple,  Irenaeus,  compQed  a  voluminous 
work  against  them  (adv,  ffasr,),  A  good  account  of 
their  full  development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  E,  H.,  Per. 
i,  Div.  i,  §  44  sq.    See  Resurrection. 

2.  The  Sentence  passed  upon  him, — ^It  has  been  asserted 
by  some  writers  of  eminence  (see  Com.  k  Lapide,  ad  1 
Cor.  v,  5)  that  the  *'  delivering  to  Satan"  is  a  mere  syn- 
onym for  ecclesiastical  excommunicatioiu  Such  can 
hardly  be  the  case.  The  apostles  possessed  many  ex- 
traordinary prerc^tives,  which  none  have  since  arro- 
gated. Even  the  title  which  they  bore  has  been  set 
apart  to  them  ever  since.  The  shaking  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  against  a  city  that  would  not  receive  them 
(Matt.  X,  14),  although  an  injunction  afterwards  given 
to  the  Seventy  (Luke  x,  11),  and  one  which  Paul  found 
it  necessary  to  act  upon  twice  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
istry (Acts  xiii,  51,  and  xviii,  6),  has  never  been  a 
practice  since  with  Christian  ministers.  **  Anathema," 
says  Bingham,  ^is  a  word  that  occurs  frequently  in 
the  ancient  canons"  (Antiq,  xvi,  2,  16),  but  the  form 
"  Anathema  Maranatha"  is  one  that  none  have  ever  ven- 
tured upon  since  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi,  22).  As  the  apostles 
healed  all  manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem  to 
have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in  inflict- 
ing them — a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be  continued  when 
the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  apostolical  age  had  passed 
away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  both  fell  down  dead  at 
the  rebuke  of  Peter  (Acts  v,  5, 10) ;  two  words  £rom  the 
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same  lips, "  Tabitha,  arise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from 
the  dead  (ibid,  ix,  40).  Paul's  first  act  in  entering  upon 
his  ministry  was  to  strike  Elymas  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness,  his  own  sight  having  been  restored  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  (ibid.  ix.  17,  and  xiii, 
11),  while  soon  afterwards  we  read  of  his  healing  the 
cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid,  xiv,  8).  Even  apart  from  actual 
intervention  by  the  apostles,  bodily  visitations  are  spoken 
of  in  the  case  of  those  who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper 
unworthily,  when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  establish- 
ed :  *^  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  good  number  (ijcavoi,  in  the  former  case  it  is 
TToXAoi)  sleep"  (1  Cor.xi,dO). 

On  the  other  hand,  Satan  was  held  to  be  the  instru- 
ment or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations.  Such  is 
the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book  of  Job  (i,&-12*, 
ii,  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are  described  1  Kings  xxii, 
19>22,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  1 .  In  Psa.  Ixxviii,  49,  such  are 
the  causes  to  which  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are  assigned. 
Even  our  Lord  submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more 
than  once  (Matt,  iv,  1-10 ;  Luke  iv,  18  says, "  Departed 
from  him  Jbr  a  season^) ;  and  "  a  messenger  of  Satan 
was  sent  to  buffet"  the  veiy  apostle  whos^  act  of  deUver- 
ing  another  to  the  same  power  is  now  under  discussion. 
At  the  same  time,  large  powers  over  the  world  of  spirits 
were  authoritatively  conveyed  by  our  Lord  to  his  im- 
mediate followers  (to  the  Twelve,  Luke  ix,  1 ;  to  the 
Seventy,  as  the  results  showed,  ibid,  x,  17-20).  See  Sa- 
tan. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  <K>nnected 
with  its  exerciie,  which«the  apostle  himself  supplies :  1. 
That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a  solemn  authoritative 
sentence  pronounced  in  the  name  and  power  of  J^us 
Christ  (1  Cor.  v,  3-6);  2.  That  it  was  never  exercised 
upon  any  without  the  Church :  **Them  that  are  without 
God  judgeth"  (ibid,  v,  13),  he  says  in  express  terms ;  8. 
That  it  was  *^for  the  destrucUon  of  the  flesh,"  t.  e.  some 
bodily  visitation ;  4.  Tliat  it  was  for  the  improvement 
of  the  offender;  that "  his  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (ibid,  v,  5) ;  and  that  "  he  might 
learn  not  to  blaspheme"  while  upon  earth  (1  Tim.  i,  20) ; 
5.  That  the  iq>08Ue  could  in  a  given  case  empower  others 
to  pass  such  sentenoe  in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v,  3, 4).  See 
Anathema. 

Thus,  while  the  *' delivering  to  Satan"  may  resemble 
ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some  respects,  it  has 
its  own  characteristics  likewise,  which  show  plainly  that 
one  is  not  to  be  confounded  or  placed  on  the  same  level 
w^ith  the  other.  Nor  again  does  Paul  himself  deliver  to 
Satan  all  those  in  whose  company  he  bids  his  converts 
"  not  even  to  eat"  (1  Cor.  v,  1 1).  See  an  able  review  of 
the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Antiq,  vi,  2, 15. — Smith. 
See  Excommunication. 

Hjrmn  CV/ivoc).  This  term,  as  used  by  the  Greeks, 
primarily  signified  simply  a  sonff  (comp.  Homer,  Od.  viii, 
429;  Hesiod,6>p.rti>w»,669;  Pindar,  6>£.i,  170;  xi,74; 
Isihm.  iv,  74 ;  Pyth.  x,  82 ;  JEach,  Eunu  881 ;  Soph.  >4ii%. 
809 ;  Plato,  RqmU,  v,  459,  E,  etc) ;  we  find  instances 
even  in  which  the  cognate  verb  v^wtiv  is  used  in  a  bad 
sense  (^avXutc  iicXa/i/3av€rai,  Eustath.  p.  634;  comp. 
Soph.  Elect.  382 ;  (Ed,  Tyr,  1276 ;  Eurip.  Med,  426) ;  but 
usage  ultimately  appropriated  the  term  to  songs  in  praise 
of  the  gods.  We  know  that  among  the  Greeks,  as 
among  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  chanting  of 
songs  in  praise  of  their  gods  was  an  approved  part  of 
their  worship  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi,  633,  ed.  Sylburg. ; 
Porphyr.  de  A  bstuu  i  v,  sec.  8 ;  Phumutus,  De  Nat,  Dear,  c 
14 ;  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gm,  Dies,  iv,  c  17,  s.  f. ;  Spanheim  in 
not,  ad  Cailimachumj  p.  2 ;  comp.  Meiners,  Geschichte  aUer 
Religionm,  c  13) ;  and  even  at  thieir  festive  entertain- 
ments such  songs  were  sometimes  sung  (Athen.  Deipnos. 
xiv,  XV,  14 ;  Polyb,  Hist,  iv,  20,  ed.  Emesti).  B^des 
those  hymns  to  different  deities  which  have  come  down 
to  us  as  the  composition  of  CJaUimachus,  Orpheus,  Ho- 
mer, Linus,  Cleanthes,  Sappho,  and  others,  we  may  with 
confidence  refer  to  the  choral  odes  of  the  tragedians  as 
affording  specimens  of  these  sacred  songs,  such  of  them, 


at  least,  as  were  of  a  lyric  character  (Snedorf,  De  TTynmis 
Vet,  GroBC,  p.  19).  Such  songs  were  property  called  Infnms, 
Hence  Airian  says  distinctly  {De  Exped,Alex,  iv,  11, 2), 
vfivoi  fiiv  ii  rove  ^tovQ  iroiovvraif  twcuvoi  $k  ic  ay- 
OpwirovQ.  So  also  Phavorinus :  vfivo^f  17  irpb^  ^bv  ifUf. 
Augustine  (m  Psa.  ixxii)  thus  fidly  states  the  meaning 
of  the  term :  "  Hymni  laudes  sunt  Dei  cum  canrico. 
Uynmi  cantus  sunt,  continentes  laudes  Del.  Si  sit  laus, 
et  non  sit  Dei,  non  est  hymnus.  Si  sit  laus  et  Dei  lans, 
et  non  cantatur,  non  est  hymnus.  Oportet  ergo  nt  a  sit 
hymnus,  habeat  haec  tria,  et  laudem  et  Dei  et  canttatm.^ 
See  Chant. 

*^  Hymn,"  as  such,  is  not  used  in  the  English  version 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  the  noun  only  occurs  twice  in  the  N.T. 
(Eph.  V,  19;  Col.  iii,  16),  though  in  the  original  of  the 
latter  the  derivative  verb  {vfivkoi)  occurs  in  four  places 
("  sing  a  hymn,"  Matt  xxvi,  30 ;  Marie  xiv,  26 ;  «  sing 
praL9es,"Act3xvi,26;  Heb.ii,12).  The  Sept^  however, 
employs  it  freely  in  translating  the  Hebrew  names  for  al- 
most every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  Lex, 
^fivoQ),  In  fact,  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have  in  the 
Sept.  any  very  special  meaning,  and  hence  it  calls  the 
Heb.  book  of  TehilUm  the  book  of  PsabnSy  not  oiHyvms; 
yet  it  frequently  uses  the  noun  vfivoQ  or  the  vob  vftvita 
as  an  equivalent  of  psalm  (e.  g.  1  Chron.xxv,  6;  2  Chroo. 
vii,  6 ;  xxiii,  13 ;  xxix,  30 ;  Neh.  xii,  24 ;  Psa.  xl,  1,  and 
the  titles  of  many  other  psalms).  The  word  psalm, 
however,  generally  had  for  the  later  Jews  a  de&iite 
meaning,  while  the  word  hymn  was  more  or  less  vague 
in  its  application,  and  ci^ble  of  being  used  as  occaskn 
should  arise.  If  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  should  be 
produced,  the  name  of  hymny  not  being  embairased  l^ 
a  previous  determination,  w^as  ready  to  associate  itself 
with  the  fi^sh  thought  of  another  literature.  This  seema 
to  have  actually  been  the  case.    See  Song. 

Among  ChristianB  the  h^inn  has  always  been  some- 
thing  different  from  the  psalm ;  a  different  conception 
in  thought,  a  different  tj'pe  in  composition.  See  Hvm- 
NOLOGY.  The  "  hymuT  which  our  Lord  sung  with  his 
disciples  at  the  Last  Supper  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  HalM,  or  series  of 
psalms  which  were  sung  by  the  Jews  on  the  night  of 
the  Passover,  comprehending  P&a.  cxiii-cxviii ;  Psa. 
cxiii  and  cxiv  being  sung  before,  and  the  rest  after  the 
Passover  (Buxtoifii  Lex,  Talm,  s.  v.  ^^il,  quoted  by  Eui- 
nol  on  Matt  xxvi,  30;  laghtfoot's  H^,  and  Tabn,  Ex^ 
erciiations  on  Mark  xiv,  26 ;  Works,  xi,  485).  See  Hax- 
LBU  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hymn  is  in  this 
case  not  applied  to  an  individual  psalm,  but  to  a  number 
of  psalms  chanted  successively,  and  altogether  forming 
a  kind  of  devotional  exercise  which  is  not  unaptly  call- 
ed a  hymn.  The  prayer  in  Acts  iv,  24-30  is  not  a  hymn, 
unless  we  allow  non-metrical  as  well  as  metrical  hymns. 
It  may  have  been  a  h^mn  as  it  was  originally  uttered; 
but  we  can  only  judge  by  the  Greek  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  properly  a  hymn. 
In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  *'  sang  hymns"  (A. 
y.  *<  praises")  unto  God,  and  so  loud  was  their  song  that 
their  fellow-prisoners  heard  them.  This  must  have  been 
what  we  mean  by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  in  reference 
to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  same  passages 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  psalm  (Eph.  v,  19;  CoL 
iii,  16), '^psalms,  and  hymns,  and  quritual  songs."  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  by  ^^  psalms  and  hymns"  the  po- 
etical compositions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  chiefly  to 
be  understood,  and  that  the  epithet  **  spiritual,"  here  ap- 
plied to  *'  songs,"  is  intended  to  mark  those  devout  effu- 
sions which  resulted  from  the  spiritual  gifts  granted  to 
the  primitive  Church;  yet  in  1  Cor. xiv, 26, a  produc- 
tion of  the  latter  class  is  called  "  a  psalm."  Josephns,  it 
may  be  remarked,  used  the  terms  ^fiyoi  and  ^ai  in 
reference  to  the  P&alms  of  David  {Ant.  vii,  12, 8).  See 
Psalm. 

It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the  Pbalms, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to  the  Greek 
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metres  would  take  root  in  the  aflectioiiB  of  the  Gentile 
ooorerta.  It  was  not  only  a  questi<Hi  of  metre,  it  was  a 
question  of  tune;  and  Gredc  tunes  required  Greek  hymns. 
So  it  was  in  Syria.  Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for 
Greece  had  but  eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict. 
Prrf,  voL  V,  Op,  Epk*  SjfT,),  the  Syrian  hymnographers 
lereQed  in  the  varied  luxury  of  their  native  music ;  and 
the  cesult  was  that  splendid  development  of  the  Hymn, 
u  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanes,  Harmonius,  and 
Ephiaem  Syrus.  In  Greece,  the  eight  tunes  which  seem 
to  hive  sik^sfied  the  exigencies  of  Church  music  were 
probably  accommodated  to  fixed  metres,  each  metre  be- 
ing wedded  to  a  particular  tune ;  an  arrangement  to 
which  we  can  observe  a  tendency  in  the  Directiont  about 
tunes  and  measures  at  the  end  of  our  English  version  of 
the  I^ma  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  German  hym- 
Doiogy,  where  certain  ancient  tunes  are  recognised  as 
BMdeb  for  the  metres  of  later  compositions,  and  their 
Dtmes  are  always  prefixed  to  the  hymns  in  coounon  use. 
See  Music 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  models  the 
Gieek  hymnogrraphers  chose  to  work  after.  In  the  old 
RligioQ  of  Greece  the  word  hMfmn  had  already  acquired 
I  aoed  and  liturgical  meaning,  which  could  not  fail  to 
aiggest  its  application  to  the  productions  of  the  Chri»- 
tiiQ  mioe.  So  much  for  the  name.  The  speciaiybmw 
•f  the  Greek  hymn  were  various.  The  Homeric  and 
Orphic  hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  style,  and  in 
hexameter  verse.  Their  metre  was  not  adapted  for 
aogiBg;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  have  been  re- 
cited, it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sung  at  the  cdebra- 
tioB  of  the  mysteries.  We  turn  to  the  Pindaric  hymns, 
and  here  we  find  a  sufficient  variety  of  metre,  and  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  music  These  hymns  were  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
thej  engaged  the  attention  of  the  eaiiy  hymn-writers. 
The  dithyramb,  with  its  development  into  the  dramatic 
choniSjWas  sufficiently  connected  with  musical  tradi- 
tions to  make  its  form  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Christian  po- 
etiy;  and  there  certainly  is  a  dithyrambic  savor  about 
the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  as  it  appears  in 
Oem.  Alex.  p.  812, 818,  ed  Potter. 

The  first  impube  of  Christian  devotion  was  to  run 
ioto  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  worshippers  of 
the  old  religion.  This  was  more  than  an  impulse — ^it 
ns  a  necessity,  and  a  twofold  necessity.  The  new 
^niit  was  strong ;  but  it  had  two  limitations :  the  diffi- 
oikf  of  conceiving  a  new  musioo-poetical  literature ; 
ad  the  quality  so  peculiar  to  devotional  music,  of  lin- 
gering in  the  heart  after  the  head  has  been  convinced 
ttid  the  belief  changed.  The  old  tunes  would  be  a  real 
Btoeaaity  to  the  new  life;  and  the  exile  from  his  an- 
cient ftith  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of 
*  new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Tnneh  has  indeed  labored  to  show  that  the  reverse  was 
the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian  shrank  with  hor- 
n>r  &om  the  sweet  bat  polluted  enchantments  of  his  nn- 
i>«Bering  state.  We  can  only  assent  to  this  in  so  far  as 
ve  aflow  it  to  be  the  second  phase  in  the  history  of 
^Tnna.  When  old  traditions  died  away,  and  the  Chris- 
tun  acqnired  not  only  a  new  belief,  but  a  new  social  hu- 
manity, it  was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break 
^^vcver  the  attenuated  thread  that  bound  him  to  the  an- 
ient world.  Thus  it  was  broken ;  and  the  trochaic  and 
i>Bhic  metres,  nnaasociated  as  they  were  with  heathen 
*onhip^  though  largely  associated  with  the  heathen 
tela,  obtained  an  ascendant  in  the  Christian  Church. 
1°  1  Cor.  xiv,  26,  allusion  is  made  to  impnmsed  hymns, 
vhidi,  being  the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion,  would 
{■obaUy  assume  the  dith3rrambic  form.  But  attempts 
I'STC  been  made  to  detect  fhigments  of  ancient  hymns 
fooAwmed  to  more  obvious  metres  in  Eph.  v,  14;  James 
K 17 ;  Rev.  i,  8  sq. ;  xv,  8.  These  pretended  fragments, 
^wwerer,  may  with  much  greater  likelihood  be  referred 
to  the  swing  of  a  prose  composition  unconsciously  cul- 
°>iBating  into  metre.  It  was  in  the  Latin  Church  that 
the  trochaic  and  iambic  metres  became  most  deeplv  root- 
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ed,  and  acquired  the  greatest  depth  of  tone  and  grace  of 
finish.  As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  th^y  soon 
superseded  the  accentual  hexameters;  they  were  used 
mnemonically  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics  by 
Conomodianus  and  Augustine.  The  introduction  of 
hymns  into  the  Latin  Church  is  commonly  referred  to 
Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  West 
should  have  been  so  far  behind^he  East :  similar  neces- 
sities must  have  produced  similar  results;  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  tradition  is  due  to  the  very  marked  prom- 
inence of  Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hym- 
nographers. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Church,  have  continued  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  7*8,  S.M^C.M.,and  L.M.of 
our  nxxlem  hymns,  many  of  which  are  translations,  or, 
at  any  rate,  imitations  of  Latin  originals.  These  metres 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit 
of  Latin  Christianity.  Less  ecstatic  than  the  varied 
chorus  of  the  Greek  Church,  they  did  not  soar  upoii  the 
pinion  of  a  lofty  praise  so  much  as  they  drooped  and 
sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow.  They  were  sub- 
jective rather  than  objective;  they  appealed  to  the  heart 
more  than  to  the  understanding;  and,  if  they  contained 
less  theology,  they  were  fuller  of  a  rich  Christian  hu- 
manity. (See  Doling,  Obts,  Sacr,  iii,  480 ;  Hilligcr,  iJe 
PsaL  Hymn,  atque  odar,  $ac.  discrimmefYiteh.  1720 ;  Ger- 
bert,  De  cantu  et  musico,  Bamb.  et  Frib.  1774, 2  vols.  4to ; 
Rheinwald,  ChristL  Archaol,  p.  262.)  Our  information 
respecting  the  hymnology  of  the  first  Christians  is  ex- 
tremely scanty :  the  most  distinct  notice  we  possess  of  it 
is  that  contained  in  Pliny's  celebrated  epistle  {Ep,  x,  97) : 
*'  Carmen  Christo  quasi  deOf  dicere  secum  wcicem,^  (See 
Augusti,  Ifandbuch  der  ChristUchen  Arckdologie^  ii,  1- 
160 ;  Walchii  Miscellanea  Sacra,  i,  2 ;  /)e  hymnis  eedesia 
ApostoUcaf  AmsteL  1744 ;  and  other  monographs  cited 
in  Yolbeding,  Index  Proyrammatunij  p.  133.) — Kitto; 
Smith. 

Hymnar  or  Hymnal  is  the  name  by  which  is 
deugnated  a  Church  book  containing  hymns.  Such  a 
hymnar,  according  to  Gennadius,  was  compiled  by  Pau- 
linus  of  Nola  (q.  v.).— Walcott,  Sacred  ArckaoU  p.  320 ; 
Augusti,  ChristL  A  rchaoL  iii,  710  sq. 

Hymnarium.    See  Hymnar. 

Hymnology.  ^Poetry  and  its  twin  sister  music 
are  the  most  sublime  and  spiritual  arts,  and  are  much 
more  akin  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  minister 
far  more  copiously  to  the  purposes  of  devotion  and  edifi- 
cation than  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  They 
empby  word  and  tone,  and  can  speak  thereby  more  di- 
rectly to  the  spirit  than  the  plastic  arts  by  stone  and 
color,  and  give  more  adequate  expression  to  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  essential 
parts  of  divine  worship ;  and  so  they  have  been  in  all 
ages,  and  almost  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Of  the  various  species  of  religious  poetry,  the  hymn  is 
the  earliest  and  most  important  It  has  a  rich  history, 
in  which  the  deepest  experiences  of  Christian  life  are 
stored.  But  it  attained  full  bloom  (as  we  will  notice  be- 
low) in  the  evangelical  Church  of  the  German  ai\^  Eng- 
lish tongue,  where  it,  like  the  Bible,  became  for  the  first 
time  truly  the  possession  of  the  people,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  priest  or  choir"  (Schaff,  Ch,  History),  "A 
hymn  is  a  lyrical  discourse  to  the  feeUngs.  It  should 
either  cxdte  or  express  feeling.  The  recitation  of  his- 
torical facts,  descriptions  of  scenery,  narrations  of  events, 
meditations,  may  all  tend  to  inspire  feeling.  Hymns  are 
not  to  be  excluded,  therefore,  because  they  are  ddSdent  in 
lyrical  form  or  in  feeling,  if  experience  shows  that  they 
have  power  to  excite  pious  emotions.  Not  many  of 
Newton's  hymns  can  be  called  poetical,  yet  few  hymns 
in  the  English  language  are  more  useful"  (Beecher, 
Prrfaee  to  the  Plymouth  Collection),  The  hymn,  as 
sud),  b  not  intended  to  be  didactic,  and  yet  it  is  one 
of  tlie  surest  means  of  conveying  "  sound  doctrine,"  and 
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of  perpetuAting  it  in  the  Church.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers  well  understood  this.  Bardesanes  (see  below) 
"  diffused  his  Gnostic  errors  in  S3nriac  hymns ;  and  till 
that  language  ceased  to  be  the  living  organ  of  thought, 
the  Syrian  fathers  adopted  this  mode  of  inculcating 
truth  in  metrical  compositions.  The  hymns  of  Anus 
were  great  lavorites,  and  contributed  to  spread  his  pe- 
culiar doctrines.  Chiysostom  found  the  hymns  of  Arian 
worship  so  attractive  that  he  took  care  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  them  as  much  as  possible  by  providing  the 
Catholic  Church  with  metrical  compositions.  Augus- 
tine also  composed  a  hynm  in  order  to  check  the  erron 
of  the  Donatists,  whom  he  represents  as  making  great 
use  of  newly-composed  hymns  for  the  propagation  of 
their  opinions.  The  writings  of  Ephraem  SyruSi  of  the 
4th  century,  contain  hymns  on  various  topics,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  religious  questions  of  the  day  which  agi- 
tated the  Church."  Yet  a  mere  setting  forth  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  verse  does  not  constitute  a  hymn ;  the 
thoughts  and  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  re- 
produced in  a  lyrical  way  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of 
song.  The  most  popular  and  lasting  hymns  are  those 
which  are  most  lyrical  in  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  deeply  p^etrated  with  Christian  life  and  feeling, 
can  hymntf  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  other 
than  popular.  The  Romish  Church  discourages  congre- 
gational worship,  and  thereibre  she  produces  few  hymns, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  beautiful  religious  com- 
positions which  are  to  be  found  in  her  offic^  and  the 
fine  metrical  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which 
more  in  a  later  portion  of  this  article.  Hymns  for  Prot- 
estants, being  **  composed  for  congr^;ational  use,  must 
express  all  the  varieties  of  emotion  common  to  the 
Christian.  They  must  include  in  their  wide  range  the 
trembling  of  the  sinner,  the  hope  and  joy  of  the  believer; 
they  must  sound  the  alarm  to  the  impenitent,  and  cheer 
the  afllicted ;  they  must  summon  the  Church  to  an  ear- 
nest following  of  her  Redeemer,  go  down  with  the  dying 
to  the  vale  of  death,  and  make  it  vocal  with  the  notes  of 
triumph ;  they  must  attend  the  Christian  in  every  step  of 
his  life  as  a  heavenly  melody.  There  can  be  nothing 
esoteric  in  the  hymn.  Besides  this,  the  hymn,  skilfully 
linked  with  music,  becomes  the  companion  of  a  Chris- 
tian's solitary  hours.  It  is  the  prop^ty  of  a  good  lyric 
to  exist  in  the  mind  as  a  spiritual  presence ;  and  thus, 
as  a  *  hidden  soul  of  harmony,'  it  dwells,  a  soul  in  the 
soul,  and  rises,  often  unsought^  into  distinct  oon8ciou»- 
ness.  The  worldly  Gothe  advised,  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing life  less  commonplace,  that  one  should  'every  day, 
at  least,  hear  a  little  song  or  read  a  good  poem.'  Hap- 
pier he  who,  from  his  abundant  acquaintance  with 
Christian  lyrics,  has  the  song  within  him ;  who  can  fol- 
low the  purer  counsel  of  Paul,  and  *  speak  to  hmgeffin 
hymns  and  ^iritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody 
in  his  heart  to  the  Lord'  (Eph.  v,  19)"  (^Methodist  Quar- 
terltff  July,  1849).  For  the  vocal  execution  of  hymns 
as  a  part  of  Church  service,  see  Sinqiko;  and  for  their 
instrumental  accompaniments,  see  Music. 

On  the  question  of  the  use  of  hymns  of  human  comr- 
position  in  the  Church,  there  were  disputes  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  Council  of  Braga  (Portugal),  A.D. 
&63,  forbade  the  use  of  any  form  of  song  except  psalms 
and  passages  of  Scripture  (Canon  xii).  On  this  subject, 
Bingham  remarks  that  it  was  in  ancient  times  ^no  ob- 
jection against  the  psalmody  of  the  Church  that  she 
sometimes  made  use  of  psahns  and  hymns  of  human 
composition,  besides  those  of  the  sacred  and  inspired 
writers.  For  though  St.  Austin  reflects  upon  the  Dona- 
tists  for  their  psalms  of  human  composition,  yet  it  was 
not  merely  because  they  were  human,  but  bemuse  they 
preferred  them  to  the  divine  hymns  of  Scripture,  and 
their  indecent  way  of  chanting  them,  to  the  grave  and 
sober  method  of  the  Church.  St.  Austin  himself  made 
a  psalm  of  many  parts,  in  imitation  of  the  119th  Psalm ; 
and  this  he  did  for  the  use  of  his  people,  to  preserve 
them  £rom  the  errors  of  Donatus.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  think  that  he  who  made  a  psalm  himself  for  the 


people  to  sing  should  quarrel  with  other  psalms  mady 
because  they  were  of  human  ccxnposition.  It  has  been 
demonstxmted  that  there  always  were  such  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  doxologies  composed  by  pious  men,  and  used 
in  the  Church  fixmi  the  first  foundation  of  it ;  nor  did 
any  but  Panlus  Samosatensis  take  exception  to  the 
use  of  them ;  and  he  did  so  not  because  Uiey  were  o( 
human  composition,  but  because  they  contained  a  doc- 
trine contraiy  to  his  own  private  opinions.  Sl  Hilary 
and  St.  Ambrose  made  many  such  hymns,  wbidi,  when 
some  muttered  against  in  the  Spanish  churches  because 
they  were  of  human  composition,  the  fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  made  a  decree  to  confirm  the  use  of  them,  togeth- 
er with  the  do^cologies  *  Glory  be  to  the  Father,*  etc, 
^  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,'  threatening  excommunica- 
tion to  any  that  should  reject  them.  The  only  thing 
of  weight  to  be  urged  against  all  this  b  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  which  forbids  all  Uutruco^  if^aX' 
/MvCf  all  private  psalms,  and  all  uncanonical  books  to  be 
read  in  the  Church.  For  it  might  seem  that  by  pri- 
vate psalms  they  mean  aU  hymns  of  human  composi- 
tion. But  it  was  intended  rather  to  exclude  i^xMarypbal 
hymns,  such  as  went  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  as  Bal- 
samon  and  Zonaras  understand  it,  or  else  such  as  wen 
not  approved  by  public  authority  in  the  Church.  If  it 
be  extended  further,  it  contradicts  the  current  practice 
of  the  whole  Church  besides,  and  cannot,  in  reason,  be 
construed  as  any  more  than  a  private  order  for  the 
churches  of  that  province,  made  upon  some  particalar 
reasons  unknown  to  us  at  this  day.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  any  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this  canon,  it 
is  evident  the  ancients  made  no  scruple  of  using  psalms 
or  hymns  of  human  composition,  provided  they  were 
pious  and  <nthodox  for  the  substance,  and  composed  by 
men  oi  eminence,  and  received  by  just  authori^,  and 
not  brought  in  clandestinely  into  the  Church"  {Ori^^ 
Ecdes,  bk.  xiv,  ch.  i). 

The  Christian  Church,  in  all  periods,  has  been  accus- 
tomed, as  we  have  already  stated,  to  use  psaims  and 
hjfmns  in  public  worship.  The  psalms  are  portioiffi  of 
the  Faalms  of  David;  the  hymns  are  human  composi- 
tions. On  the  history  of  ringing  in  worship  genenBy, 
see  P8AL.MODT,  under  which  head  will  also  be  given  an 
account  of  the  standard  hymn-books  in  the  several  evan^ 
gelical  denominations. 

I.  Ancient  Hymns, — A  few  h3nauis  have  come  down  to 
us  fixmi  very  remote  antiquity.  ^  Basil  dtes  an  even- 
ing hyran  from  an  unknown  author,  which  he  describes 
as  in  his  time  (4th  century)  very  ancient,  handed  down 
ftom  the  fathers,  and  in  use  among  the  people.  Dr.  J. 
Pye  Smith  oonriders  it  the  oldest  hymn  extant.  The 
following  is  his  translation  of  it:  '^  Jesus  Christ,  J<^ttl 
light  of  the  holy !  Glory  of  the  Eternal,  heavenly,  bol  j, 
Messed  Father !  Having  now  come  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  beholding  the  evening  light,  we  praise  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Thou  art 
worthy  to  be  praised  of  sacred  vdces,  at  all  seasons,  O 
Son  of  God,  who  givest  life.  Wherefore  the  universe 
glorifieth  thee !"  (Coleman,  ^ncidtf  Christiamty,  ch.  xvi, 
§  5).  From  the  letter  of  the  elder  Pliny  to  Trajan  we 
know  that  as  early  as  the  begimiing  of  the  2d  century 
the  Christians  praised  Christ  as  their  God  in  songs;  apd 
from  Eusebius  {Ecdes, Hist.VfiS)  we  learn  that  there 
existed  a  whole  multitude  of  such  songs.  But  the  old- 
est hjmui  to  Christ,  remaining  to  us  complete  from  the 
period  fit  persecution,  is  that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(q.  v.).  It  is  given  in  full,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Cole- 
man (L  c) :  see  also  Piper,  C/(0?Mn/»t  Hymnus  inSdhatO' 
rem  (Gdtting.  1885),  and  Bull,  Defennofdei  Nicamee,  § 
111,  ch.ii,  dted  by  Coleman.  *^ Though  regarded  9m  a 
poetical  production,  it  has  little  claim  to  consideratioo ; 
it  shows  the  strain  of  the  devotion  of  the  cariy  Quis- 
tians:  we  see  in  it  the  heart  of  primitive  piety  labor- 
ing to  give  utterance  to  its  emotions  of  wonder,  love, 
and  gratitude,  in  view  of  the  offices  and  character  of 
the  Redeemer.  It  is  not  found  in  the  later  offices  of  the 
Church,  because,  as  is  supposed,  it  was  thou^t  to  re* 
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semUfi,  in  its  metsore  and  andphonal  stracture,  the 
soDgi  used  in  pagan  worahip"  (Coleman,  Prim.  Church,  p. 
370).  The  oldest  Christian  hymn-wnten,  however, 
vcre  mostly  Gnostics  in  their  doctrines,  and  they  seem 
to  hsTe  used  their  songs  as  '^a  popular  means  of  oom- 
mending  and  propagating  their  eirors."  The  first  of 
these  WIS  Bardesanee,  in  the  Syrian  Church  of  the  2d 
centnty,  who  wrote  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  160  hymns, 
tfdi  Gnottic  addiHotu,  Valentinus  of  Alexandria  be- 
kngi  abo  to  the  oldest  hymn-writers  (comp.  MUnter, 
(M(B(7iMffiOT,Copenh.l712).  The  Gloria  in  Exceltit  {q. 
T.),  which  is  still  retained  in  use,  is  ascribed  to  the  third 
oeotaiy.   See  Anokucal  Htxn. 

1.  OrimUd  cmd  Greek.  — The  Therapattm  in  Egypt 
sang  in  their  assemblies  old  hymns  transmitted  by  tra- 
dition. When,  under  Constantino  the  Great,  Christi- 
anity became  the  religion  of  the  state,  the  hymns  ac- 
qtdied  the  importance  of  regular  liturgical  Church  songs. 
EphoKm  Syms  (q.  v.),  in  the  4th  century,  who  may  be 
oooaidered  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Syrian 
Itynmlogy,  sought  to  bring  the  heretical  hymns  of  the 
(^Miticsintodi^se.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  hymns 
of  AiiuB  had,  by  their  practical  Christian  spirit,  acquired 
more  popnlari^  than  the  orthodox  hymns,  which  oon- 
»ted  mostly  of  an  assemblage  of  dogmatic  formulas. 
To  oppose  this  tendency,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and 
^rneains  composed  a  number  ^  new  orthodox  hymns, 
bat,  not  being  ad^>ted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  these  did  not  become  popular,  and  thus 
ftiled  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  writers.  Sacred  po- 
ctiy  in  general  began  to  decline  among  the  Greeks;  and 
«s  in  the  next  century  the  strife  concerning  the  adoration 
of  Mary  and  the  sainta  began,  the  orthodox  hymns  be- 
caoK  mere  songs  of  praise  to  these.  Such  are  the  hymns 
of  GoBmas,  bishop  of  Majumena  (780) ;  Andreas,  bishop 
of  Crete  (660-782);  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ide  (6^734) ;  John  Damascenus  in  the  8th  century,  and 
Theophanes,  metropolitan  of  Niceea,  and  Josephus,  dea- 
cw  of  Constantinople,  in  the  9th. 

In  the  history  of  hymnology,  Schaff  distinguishes 
uuee  periods,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  po- 
c&t:  (1.)  that  of  formation,  while  it  was  slowly  throw- 
ing off  classical  metres  and  inventing  its  peculiar  style, 
(lovn  to  about  650;  (2.)  that  of  perfection,  down  to  820; 
(3.)  that  of  dedine  and  decay,  to  1400,  or  to  the  fall  of 
Cwwtantinople.  ''The  first  p^iod,be«itiful  as  are  some 
of  the  odes  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Sophronius  of 
Jooalem,  has  impressed  scarcely  any  traces  on  the 
Gnek  office  books.  The  flourishing  period  of  Greek 
P«etiy  coincides  with  the  period  of  the  image  ooatio- 
^^B&ei,  and  the  most  eminent  poets  were  at  the  same 
^  advocates  of  images;  pre-eminent  among  them 
bong  John  of  Damascus,  who  has  the  double  honor 
of  b^  the  greatest  theologian  and  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  flower  of  Greek  poetry 
^i^oBgs,  therefore,  to  a  later  division  of  our  histcnry. 
Vct,aiice  we  find  at  least  the  rise  of  it  in  the  5th  oen- 
f>BT,ve  shall  give  here  a  brief  description  of  its  pecul- 
ischarKter.  The  earliest  poets  of  the  Greek  Church, 
especially  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  the  4th,  and  Sophro- 
i^flf  Jerusalem  in  the  7th  century,  employed  the  das- 
sal  metres,  which  are  entirely  unsuitable  to  Christian 
><^  and  Church  song,  and  therefore  gradually  fdl  out 
<^«e.  Rhyme  found  no  entrance  into  the  Greek  Church. 
la  its  Mead  the  metrical  or  harmonic  prose  was  adopt- 
^  finn  the  Hebrew  poetry  and  the  earliest  Christian 
^TBos  of  liaiy,  Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  the  angelic  host. 
Aaatolins  of  Constantinople  (t458)  was  the  first  to  re- 
°<)aeethe  tyraimyof  the  dassic  metre  and  sirike  onta 
'Wpath.  The  essential  points  in  the  peculiar  system 
«f  the  Greek  versification  toe  the  following:  The  first 
f**Ba,  whidi  ibnns  the  model  of  the  succeeding  ones, 
B  called  in  tedmical  language  ^tniMM,  because  it  draws 
tbe  others  after  it  The  snooeeding  stanzas  are  called 
Tnparia  (stanzas),  and  are  divid^  for  chanting,  by 
^>nnnaa,  without  regard  to  the  sense.  A  number  of 
from  three  to  twenty  or  more,  form  an  Ode, 


and  this  corresponds  to  the  Latin  Sequence,  which  was 
introduced  about  the  same  time  by  the  monk  Notker  in 
St.  Gall.  Each  ode  is  founded  on  a  hirmosy  and  ends 
with  a  troparion  in  praise  of  the  holy  Virgin.  The 
odes  are  commonly  arranged  (probably  after  the  exam- 
ple of  such  Psalms  as  the  25th,  112th,  and  119th)  in 
acrostic,  sometimes  in  alphabetic  order.  Nine  odes  form 
a  Canon,  The  older  odes  on  the  great  events  of  the  in- 
carnation, the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  are  some- 
times sublime ;  but  the  later  long  canons,  in  glorification 
of  unknown  martyrs,  are  extremdy  prosaic  and  tedious, 
and  full  of  elements  foreign  to  the  Go^)eL  Even  the  best 
hynmological  productions  of  the  East  lack  the  health- 
ful simplidty,  naturalness,  fervor,  and  depth  of  the  Latin 
and  of  the  evangelical  Protestant  h3rmn. 

**  The  Greek  Church  poetry  is  contained  in  the  liturg- 
ical books,  especially  in  the  twdve  volumes  of  the  Mensea, 
which  correspond  to  the  Latin  Breviary,  and  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  poetic  or  half  poetic  odes  in  rhythmic 
prose.  These  treasures,  on  which  nine  centuries  have 
wrought,  have  hitherto  been  almost  exdusivdy  confined 
to  the  Oriental  Church,  and,  in  fact,  yield  but  few  grains 
of  gold  for  general  use.  Neale  has  latterly  made  a  hap- 
py effort  to  reproduce  and  make  accessible  in  modem 
English  metres,  with  very  considerable  abridgments,  the 
most  valuable  hymns  of  the  Greek  Church.  We  give  a 
few  specimens  of  Neale's  translations  of  hymns  of  St.  An- 
atoUus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  first  is  a  Christmas 
hymn,  commencing  in  Greek:  Mtya  Koi  wapdio^ov 
^avf/M. 

'  A  inreat  and  michty  wonCer, 

The  festal  makes  secure : 

The  yirgin  bears  the  Infimt 

With  virgin-honor  pure. 

The  Word  Is  made  Incarnate, 

And  yet  remains  on  high : 
And  cherubim  sing  anthems 

To  shepherds  trmn  the  sky. 

And  we  with  them  triumphant 

Repeat  the  hymn  again : 
"To  God  on  high  be  glory, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  men !" 

While  thas  they  sins  your  Monarch, 

Those  bright  angelic  bands. 
Bejoice,  ye  vales  and  mountains ! 

Ye  oceans,  dap  yonr  hands ! 

Since  all  He  comes  to  ransom. 

By  all  be  He  adored, 
The  Infant  bom  In  Bethlehem, 

The  Saviour  and  the  Loan ! 

Now  idol  forms  shall  perish, 

AH  error  shall  decav. 
And  Cbbist  shall  wiela  His  sceptre. 

Our  Loan  and  God  for  aye.* 

Another  specimen  of  a  Christmas  hymn  by  the 
commencing  iv  Bri^Xtkfi : 

'■  In  Bethlehem  is  He  bora  1 
Maker  of  all  things,  eyerlaeting  God ! 

He  opens  Eden^s  gate, 
Monardiofagesl    Thence  the  fiery  sword 

Gives  glorious  passage;  thence. 
The  severing  mla-wall  overthrown,  the  powers 

Of  earth  and  Heaven  are  bne ; 
Angels  and  men  renew  their  andent  league, 

^e  pure  rejoin  the  pure. 
In  happy  union  I   Now  the  Virgin-womb 

like  some  cherabic  throne 
Contain^th  Him,  the  Uncontainable: 

Bears  Him,  whom  while  they  bear 
The  seraphs  tremble !  bears  Him,  as  He  comes 

To  shower  upon  the  world 
The  (tilness  of  His  everlasting  love  1* 

Gne  more  on  Christ  calming  the  storm,  ^oifupaQ  rpucv' 
fiiaCj  as  reproduced  by  Neale : 

*  Fierce  was  the  wild  billow, 

Dark  was  the  night; 
Oars  labored  heavily : 

Foam  glimmer'd  white ; 
Mariners  trembled ; 

Peril  was  nlsh ; 
Then  said  the  God  of  God, 

"Peace!    ItlsL" 

Ridge  of  the  monntain-wave, 
Lower  thy  crest! 


same, 
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Wail  of  Enroclydon, 

Be  thou  at  rest ! 
Peril  can  none  be — 

Sorrow  must  fly — 
Where  aalth  the  Light  of  light, 

»*  Peace  1    Itial"* 
Jeau,  Deliverer ! 

Ck>me  Thou  to  me : 
Soothe  Thoa  my  voyaging 

Over  llfe'a  sea  1 
ThoUf  when  the  storm  of  death 

Roars  sweeping  bv. 
Whisper,  O  Truth  of  troth ! 

"Peace I    ItisL'"" 

2.  lA^in  Church,  —  Of  far  more  importance  to  the 
Christian  Church  than  the  Greek  are  the  Latin  hymns 
produced  in  the  earlier  ages,  or  the  period  covering  the 
4th  to  the  16th  centuries.  Though  smaller  in  compass, 
Latin  hynmology  far  surpasses  the  Greek  ^in  artless 
simplicity  and  truth,  and  in  richness,  vigor,  and  fulness 
of  Uiought,  and  is  much  more  akin  to  the  Protestant 
spirit.  With  objective  churchly  character  it  combines 
deeper  feeling  and  more  subjective  appropriation  and 
(Bxperience  of  salvation,  and  hence  more  warmth  and 
fervor  than  the  Greek.  It  forms  in  these  respects  the 
transition  to  the  evangeUcal  hynm,  which  gives  the 
most  beautiful  and  profound  expre^on  to  the  personal 
enjoyment  of  the  Saviour  and  his  redeeming  grace. 
The  best  Latin  hymns  have  come  through  the  Roman 
Breviary  into  general  use,  and  through  translations  and 
reproductions  have  become  naturalized  in  Protestant 
churches.  They  treat,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  great 
facts  of  salvation  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity"  (SchaflF,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  686).  But  many  of 
them,  like  the  later  productions  of  the  Greek  Church, 
are  devoted  to  the  praises  of  Mary  and  the  martyrs,  and 
are  vitiated  vrith  all  manner  of  superstitions.  One  of 
the  oldest  writers  of  Latin  h3rmns  is  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
(Pictaviensis),  who  died  in  868.  Banished  to  Phrygia, 
he  was  incited  by  hearing  the  singing  of  Arian  hymns 
to  compose  some  for  the  orthodox  Church,  and  among 
these  productions  his  Lucii  largitor  tplendide  is  the 
most  celebrated.  There  b  no  doubt  that  the  author- 
ship of  a  great  many  hynws  is  spurious,  e^)ecially  in 
the  case  of  Ambrose  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Milan,  who  died 
in  897,  and  who  is  generally  considered  the  proper  fa- 
ther of  Latin  Church  song.  Among  his  genuine  pro- 
ductions we  find  the  grand  hymns  0  lux  beaia  trudUu ; 
Verd  redemptor  gentium;  Deus  a-eator  omnium,  etc 
The  so-called  Ambrosian  song  of  praise,  7>  deum  lau- 
damus,  "by  far  the  most  celebrated  hymn,"  formerly 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  "  which  alone  would  have  made 
his  name  immortal,"  and  which,  with  the  Gloria  in  ex- 
celsiSf  is  "  by  far  the  most  valuable  legacy  of  the  old 
Catholic  Church  poctr}',  and  which  wiU  be  prayed  and 
sung  ^vith  devotion  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  to  the 
end  of  time,"  he  is  said  to  have  composed  for  the  bap- 
tism of  Augustine.  But  it  is  now  agreed  by  oui  b<»t 
critics  that  this  hymn  was  written  at  a  later  date 
(Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  592).  Another  distinguished  hymn- 
writer  of  the  Middle  Age  was  Augustine,  *'  the  greatest 
theologian  among  the  Church  fathers  (f  480),  whose 
soul  was  filled  with  the  genuine  essence  of  poetry." 
He  is  said  to  have  oompraed  the  resurrection  hynm, 
Cum  rex  gloria  Christus;  the  hymn  on  the  glory  of 
Paradise,  Ad  peremm  viite  fotdem  Mem  sitivit  arida, 
and  others.  Damascus,  bishop  of  Rome  (f  884),  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  rh}Tne  of  which 
we  spoke  above,  is  perhaps  not  less  celebrated  than  the 
preceding  names.  Very  prominently  rank  also  Pmden- 
tius,  in  Spain  (f  405),  whom  Neale  calls  "  the  prince  of 
primitive  Christian  poets,"  the  author  of  Jam  mcesta 
quiesce  querela^  and  others ;  Paulinus  of  Nola ;  Sedulius, 
who  composed  two  Christmas  hymns,  A  talis  ortus  car- 
dine  and  Hostis  Herodes  impie ;  Enodius,  bbhop  of  Pa- 
via  (f  521) ;  and  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (about 
600),  who  wrote  the  passion  hymns,  Pange  lingua  glori- 
osiPrtBlium  certuminis  and  Vexilla  regis prodeunt.  These 
hymns  (the  text  and  translations  of  most  of  which  are 
given  by  Schaff,  L  c.)  soon  became  popular,  and  though 


many  of  them,  long  in  use  in  the  Church,  were  not  to 
be  set  aside,  still  the  Council  of  Toledo  (633)  recom- 
mended the  use  only  of  such  hymns  as  those  of  Hilarr, 
Ambrose,  etc,  in  public  worship.    Gregory  the  Grctt^ 
who  introduced  a  new  system  of  singing  into  the  Church 
[see  Gregorian  Chant],  also  composed  hymns,  among 
others  the  Bac  Christejactor  ojmtium ;  Primo  dierwn  om- 
niunif  generally  regarded  as  his  best,  etc    After  him  the 
most  noteworthy  hjrmn-writers  are  Isidorus,  bishop  of 
SeviUa;  Eugenius,  Udefonsus,  and  Julianus,  bishops  of 
Toledo;  and  Beda  Yenerabilis.    Charlemagne  (8th  cen- 
tury), who  introduced  the  Gregorian  chant  into  France 
and  Germany,  also  attempted  sacred  poetry,  and  b  said 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentecost  hymn,  Kem  creator 
spirituSf  though  others  ascribe  it,  and  perhaps  an  better 
grounds,  to  Rhabanus  Maurus.    Alcuin  and  Paulus  Di- 
aconus  also  composed  h^^mns.     Although  ChristianitA-, 
during  that  century  and  the  next,  spread  through 
France,  Germany,  and  northwards,  yet  Latin  hymns  re- 
mained in  exdunve  use  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  the  clergy  alone  took  an  active  part  in  divine 
worship.     In  the  9th  century  appeared  some  notewor- 
thy h3nnn-writer8.    Theodulf,  bi^op  of  Orieans,  whose 
Gloria  laus  et  honor  tUri  was  always  sung  on  Palm  Sun- 
day ;  Rhabanus  Maurus ;  Walafrid  Strabo,  the  first  Ger- 
man h}'mn-writer;  Notker  (f  912),  who  introduced  the 
use  of  sequences  and  recitatives  in  the  h3mm8,  and  com- 
posed the  renowned  alternate  chant.  Media  vita  in  morte 
sumus.     During  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  sacred  po- 
etry was  cultivated  by  the  Benedictines  of  Constance, 
among  whom  Hermaim  of  Yeringen  (f  1054)  was  espe- 
cially distinguished.     King  Rob^  of  France  wrote  the 
Pentecost  h^-mn,  Veni  sancte  spiritus;  Petms  Damiau 
wro^  also  penitential  h>'mn&    To  the  11th  centmy  be- 
longs the  alternate  hymn  to  Mary  entitled  Sahre  Hegi- 
na  mater  misericordia.     In  the  12th  century  hymn- 
writing  flourished,  particulariy  in  France,  where  we 
notice  Marbord  (1128);  Uildebert  of  Toun;  Petrus 
Yenerabilis ;  Adam  of  St  Yictor ;  Bernard  of  Claai- 
vaux,  author  of  the  /So/re  adfaciem  Jem,  and  the  hymn 
beginning  Sabee  caput  cruentatum  ;  Abelanl,  writer  of 
the  Annunciation  hymn,  Mittit  ad  virginem ;  and  Bernard 
of  Cluny,  author  of'"  The  Celestial  Country,"  about  A.D. 
1145.    It  was,  moreover,  a  practice  of  conventual  dis- 
dplino  to  connect  hymns  vrith  all  the  various  offices  of 
daily  life :  thus  there  were  hymns  to  be  sung  before  nxtd 
after  the  meals,  on  the  lighting  of  lamps  for  the  night, 
on  fasts,  etc    In  the  18tfi  century  the  sentimentaliam. 
of  the  Franciscans  became  a  rich  source  of  poetry,  and 
the  Latin  hymns  perhi^  attained  their  highest  perfec- 
tion under  writers  of  that  order.    Francis  of  Asasi  him- 
self wrote  sacred  poetry.    Among  tlie  Frandacan  hymn- 
writers  are  especially  to  be  noticed  Thomas  of  Celano 
(after  1255),  author  of  the  grand  Judgment  hymn.  Diet 
irm  dies  iUa  [see  Dibs  Ir^k];  Bonaventura;  Jacopo- 
nus,  who  wrote  the  Stabat  mater  dolorosa  and  Stabat 
mater  spedotcu    See  Stabat  Mater.    Among  the  Do- 
minicans, Thomas  Aquinas  distinguuhed  himself  by  his 
Pange  lingua  glorioti  and  lAiuda  Sum  Salvatoreau    Af- 
ter attaining  this  eminence  LaUn  hymns  retrograded 
again  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  became 
mere  rhymed  pieces.    The  mystics  Henry  Suso  (q.  v.) 
and  Thomas  k  Kempis  (q.v.)  alone  desen'e  mentkm 
among  the  writers  of  good  hymns. 

On  hymns  of  the  Ancient  and  Middle  Ages,  see  Bing- 
ham, Orig,  Ecdet,  bk.  xiii,  chap,  v,  and  bk.  xiv,  cbapw  i ; 
Daniel,  Thetaurut  Hynmohgicut,  tive  hymnorum,  etc^ 
coUectio  anyMttima  (Leipz.  1841-56, 5  vols.  8vo) ;  a  good 
selection  in  Kdnigsfeld,  Lat,  Ifymnen  und  Gei^Sm^^  in 
which  the  Latin  and  German  versions  are  printed  face 
to  face,  with  an  lutrod.  and  notes  by  A.  W.  von  Schkgel 
(Bonn,  1847,  12mo,  and  second  collection  1865,  ]2mo)s 
Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  chiffig  Lgrical,  with  Nvtrt^ 
etc  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1864,  18ido)  ;  Coleman,  Apostolic  emd 
Primitive  Church,  ch.  xii ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Ckriatian^ 
itg,  ch.  xvi ;  Walch,  De  I/ymnit  Ecdes,  Apostolicee  (Je-> 
na,  1887);  Rambacb,  Anthohgie  Christl,  GeaSnge  (AIUh 
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M,  1817-33) ;  Bj8m,  UyniM  Vet.  Patrum  Christ.  Ecdes. 
(Hafh.  1818) ;  Kehrein,  Lateiniseke  Anthologie  (Frankf. 
1840) ;  (Ultiamontane)  Mone,  LcU.  Hymmm  des  Mittei^ 
alters  (Freib.  1853  sq.,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Moll,  ffymnarium 
(Halle,  1861, 18mo) ;  Wackernagel,  Das  deutsche  Kirch- 
akid  (Lpz.  1864-65,  2  vols.),  part  of  voL  i,  p.  9-^2; 
Chandler,  ffynuu  qfthe  Primitive  Church  (Lond.  1837) ; 
Neak,  ffgmas  of  the  Eastern  Church  (8d  edit.  Londcm, 
1866) ;  MedicBval  Hymns  and  Sequences  (8d  ed.  London, 
1867);  The  Voice  of  Christian  Ltfe  w  Song,  or  Hymns 
and  Hgmn  Writers  of  many  Lands  and  Ages  (N.  Y.  1864, 
l2mo);  MiUer,  Our  ffymnsj  their  Authors  and  Origin 
(Lond.  1866, 12nio) ;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  Kirchenl.  (2d  edit 
Stattgart,  1852  sq.,  4  vols.,  especially,  i,  10-30) ;  Ediles- 
tand  da  Meril,  Poesies  populaires  Latines  arUerieures  au 
douzieme  Steele  (Paris,  1843) ;  Fortlage,  Gesange  Christl. 
Vorzeit  (Berlin,  1844) ;  Milman,  Latm  Christianity,  viii, 
302  sq.;  Hill,  English  Monasticism,  p.  324-378  (on  me- 
dicral  books  and  hymns) ;  RheimvaJd,  KirchL  A  rchdoL 
p.  262  sq. ;  August!,  Ilandb.  der  christL  A  rchaoL  ii,  106 
sq.;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  384  sq.;  Martigny, 
Did.  des  A  ntijuites,  p.  475  sq. ;  Christ.  Examiner,  xxviii, 
art  i ;  Christian  Ranembrancer,  xliv,  art.  iv ;  N.  A  mer. 
Rat.  1857,  art.  iv ;  and  on  the  first  six  centuries  a  very 
excellent  article,  first  published  in  the  British  and  For- 
eign En.  Rev.  (Oct.  1866),  in  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  575  sq. 
n.  Modem  Hymnography. — 1.  German. — ^The  origin 
(^Gennan  hymns,  which  are  without  question  the  rich- 
est of  any  in  modem  tongues,  may  be  traced  to  the  9th 
catury.  But  the  history  of  German  hymnol(^l^,  strict- 
1/  speaking,  does  not  begin  earlier  than  the  Reforma- 
tion. For  "  it  was  not  until  the  people  possessed  the 
Word  of  God,  and  liberty  to  worship  him  in  their  own 
language,  that  such  a  body  of  songs  could  be  created, 
tlumgh  vernacular  hymns  and  sacred  lyrics  had  existed 
in  Germany  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  then 
that  a  great  outburst  of  national  poetry  and  muuc  took 
place  which  reflected  the  spirit  of  those  times ;  and  on 
a  somewhat  smaller  scale  the  same  thing  has  happened 
both  before  and  since  that  time,  at  every  great  crisis  in 
the  bistoiy  of  the  German  people."  The  most  marked 
of  these  periods  are,  besides  the  Reformation,  the  12th 
aod  13th  centuries,  or  the  Crusading  period,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  The  earliest 
sttempts  at  German  hymns  are  traced  to  the  9th  cen- 
^ny.  For  some  centuries  preceding  the  Roman  Church 
had  abandoned  congregational  singing,  and  the  hymns 
teed  part  of  the  liturgical  service  performed  by  the 
priests  and  the  canonical  singers.  In  some  churches, 
horever,  the  people  still  continued  "  the  old  practice  of 
ottering  the  response  Kyrie  Eleison,  Christe  Eldson,  at 
CQtain  intervals  during  the  singing  of  the  Latin  hynms 
snd  psalms,  which  finally  degenerated  into  a  confused 
cWv  of  voices.  The  first  attempt  to  remedy  this  was 
Blade  by  adding,  soon  after  Notker,  who  originated  the 
I'Stin  Sequoice  or  Prose,  a  few  German  rhymes  to  the 
^jfrie  Eleison,  "  from  the  last  syllables  of  which  these 
earliest  German  hymns  were  called  Leisen."  But  as 
they  were  never  used  in  Mass  service,  but  were  confined 
to  popular  festivals,  pilgrimages,  and  the  like,  they  did 
not  come  into  general  use,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
real  empbyment  of  Leisen  (or  Leiche,  as  they  were  also 
<alled)  did  not  b^in  before  the  12th  century.  At  that 
time  they  had  become  the  common  property  of  the  Ger- 
°>an  people,  and  hymns  in  the  vernacular  were  freely 
P'^uced,  among  them  the  oldest  Grerman  Easter  hymn, 
ChrittMs  ist  u/erstanden,  attributed  to  Sperrvogel,  which 
haa  deeceoded  to  oar  own  day  as  a  verse  of  one  of  Lu- 
ther's best  hjrmns : 

Christ  the  Lord  Is  risen, 
Out  of  death's  dark  prison ; 
Let  OS  all  rejoice  to-day, 
Christ  shall  be  onr  hope  and  stay : 
Kyris  eieisofn. 
Anelnia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia! 

Several  of  the  great  Latin  hymns  were  also  trans- 
"^fid  mto  German,  and  although  their  use  in  the  Church 
^tt  more  or  kas  restricted,  and  was  always  regarded 


with  suspicion  by  the  more  papal  of  the  clergy,  yet 
they  continued  to  be  favored  by  the  people,  as  is  fully 
evinced  by  the  quantity  of  sacred  verse  written  from 
this  time  onwards.  Thus  Wackernagel,  in  his  work  on 
religious  poetry,  prior  to  the  Reformation  (J)aM  deutsche 
Kirchenlied  v.  d.  altest.  Zeit  bis  xu  Anfang  d.  17***  Jahr- 
hundert),  exhibits  nearly  1500  specimens,  and  the  names 
of  no  less  than  85  different  poets,  with  many  anonymous 
authors.  Among  the  writers  named  we  find  not  a  few 
of  the  celebrated  knightly  minne-singers,  as  Hartmann 
von  der  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Walther  von  der 
Yogelweide,  and  others.  But  the  German  sacred  songs 
of  this  time,  like  the  old  Latin  h3rmns,  were  confined  to 
addressing  the  saints,  and,  above  all,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
"  The  former  class  is  not  very  important,  either  as  to 
number  or  to  quality;  but  the  M(&ien-Lieder,  and,  in  a 
minor  degree,  Annen-Lieder  (hymns  to  Mary  and  to 
Anne),  constitute  a  very  lai^e  and  well-known  class 
among  the  poems  of  the  ante-Reformation  times  in  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  They  form  a  sort  of  spiritual  counterpart 
to  the  miime-songs  or  love-songs  addressed  to  his  earth- 
ly lady  by  the  knight.  It  was  easy  to  transfer  the  turn 
of  expression  and  tone  of  thought  from  the  earthly  ob- 
ject to  the  heavenly  one,  and  the  degree  to  which  this 
is  done  is  to  us  very  often  startling.  .  .  .  The  honors 
and  titles  belonging  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  attrib- 
uted to  his  mother;  God  is  said  to  have  created  the 
worid  by  her,  and  to  have  rested  in  her  on  the  seventh 
day ;  she  is  said  to  have  risen  from  the  grave  on  the 
third  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  she  is  addressed 
not  only  as  a  persuasive  mediator  with  her  Son,  but  as 
herself  the  chief  source  of  mercy  and  help,  especially  in 
the  hour  of  death  and  at  the  day  of  judgment.  By  de- 
grees, her  mother  is  invested  with  some  of  her  ovm  at- 
tributes ;  for  it  is  said,  if  Christ  would  obey  his  own  moth- 
er, ought  not  she  much  more  to  obey  hen?  So  a  set 
of  hymns  to  Anne  sprang  up,  in  which  she  is  entreated 
to  afford  aid  in  death,  and  obtain  pardon  for  the  sinners 
from  Christ  and  Maiy,  who  will  refuse  her  nothing*' 
(Winkworth,  Christian  Singers  o/  Germany,  p.  96,  97). 
See  Hyperdulia.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  face  of 
such  extravagances  Wackernagel  is  construned  to  say 
that  the  existence  of  so  many  godless  hymns  addressed 
to  the  Yirghi  and  the  saints,  or  teaching  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  indulgences,  is  an  indisputable  testimony  to  the 
degeneracy  into  which  the  narion  had  fall^  rendering 
the  Reformation  necessary;  and  that  the  existence  of 
so  many  breathing  an  unstiuned  Christianity  is  at  the 
same  rime  a  witneas  to  the  preservation  of  so  much  true 
religion  as  made  the  Reformation  at  all  possible.  The 
use  of  German  hymns  was  taken  up  by  the  heretical 
sects  that  began  to  spring  up  under  the  persecuting  in- 
fluence of  Rome.  The  German  Flagellants,  the  Bohe- 
mians, the  Waldenses,  and  the  Mystics,  who  all  encour- 
aged the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  of  course  favored  the 
singing  of  German  h3rmns;  and  th^  contributed  not  a 
few  sacred  songs  themselves  to  those  already  existing. 
Thus  the  Mystic  Tauler  (q.  v.)  (to  whom  was  long  at- 
tributed the  Theologia  Germania,  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Nicholas  of  Basle)  wrote  several  hymns,  which 
became  widely  kno^vn.  His  best,  perhaps^  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

WHAT  I  MUST  DO. 

**  From  outward  creatures  I  must  fleeu 
And  seek  heart-oneness  deep  witoin, 
If  I  would  draw  my  soul  to  Thee, 
O  God,  and  keep  it  pure  from  sin,''  etc 

ONLY  JESUS. 

"  O  Jesu  Christ,  most  good,  most  fair. 
More  fragrant  than  May's  flowery  air. 
Who  Thee  within  his  soul  doth  bear, 

True  cause  for  Joy  bath  won  1 
But  would  one  have  Thee  in  his  heart. 
From  adl  self-will  he  must  depart; 
God's  bidding  only  where  thou  art 

Must  evermore  be  done. 
Where  Jesus  thus  doth  truly  dwell. 
His  presence  doth  all  tumults  quell. 
And  transient  cares  of  earth  dispel 

Like  mists  before  the  sun,"  etc. 
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A  marked  improvement,  however,  took  place  in  Ger- 
man hjrmnology  during  the  15th  oento^,  especially 
near  its  close.  The  chief  hymn-writer  of  this  period 
was  Henry  of  Laufenbeig,  who  was  particularly  active 
in  transforming  secular  into  religious  songs,  as  was  fre- 
quent at  this  time ;  he  also  tiranslated  for  the  Germans 
many  of  the  old  Latin  hynms.  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  a  religious  song  transformed  we  ^te  here.  The 
original  was  "  Innsbruck,  I  must  forsake  thee." 

FAREWELL. 

0  world,  I  must  forsake  thee, 
And  far  away  beuke  me. 

To  seek  my  native  shore ; 
So  long  I've  dwelt  in  sadness, 

1  wish  not  now  for  gladness, 
Earth's  Joys  for  me  are  o*er. 

Sore  is  Ay  grief  and  lonely. 
And  I  can  tell  it  only 

To  Thee,  my  Friend  most  sore ! 
God,  let  Thy  band  uphold  me, 
Thr  pitrlns  heart  enfold  me, 

For  eUe  1  am  most  poor. 

My  refuse  where  I  hide  me. 
From  Thee  shall  naught  divide  me, 

No  pain,  no  poverty ; 
Naught  is  too  Dad  to  fear  It, 
If  Thou  art  there  to  share  it; 

My  heart  asks  only  Thee. 

Many  of  these  transformed  hymns  were  preserved,  like 
the  one  above  cited,  through  the  ReformatitHL  An- 
other very  popular  hymn,  Dm  liebstm  puelm  den  ich 
han  der  ist  in  de$  HimeU  Trone,  was  transformed  firom 
the  song  "Den  liebsten  puelen  den  ich  han  der  liegt 
beim  Wirt  im  Keller.'*  Of  the  transformation  of  ballads 
by  the  minnesingers  into  hymns  to  Mary  and  Anne  we 
— have  already  spoken.  We  return,  therefore,  to  Laufen- 
berg,  and  cite  one  of  his  hynms,  which  well  deserves  to 
be  called  not  only  one  of  the  b^  of  his  age,  but  one  of 
the  loveliest  sacred  songs  that  has  ever  been  writtou 
We  copy  the  first  stanza  of  it  firom  Mr8.Winkworth  (p. 
93): 

CRADLE  SONG. 

Ah  Jesn  Christ,  my  Lord  most  dear. 
As  Thou  wast  once  an  infknt  here, 
So  give  this  little  child,  I  pray. 
Thy  ffrace  and  blessines  day  by  day : 
Ah  Jesu,  Lord  divme. 
Guard  me  this  babe  of  mine !  • 

Laufenberg  also  wrote  and  widely  introduced  the  use 
of  many  hymns  in  mixed  Latin  and  Crerman,  a  kind 
of  verse  which  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
monks,  and  which  had  acquired  considerable  popularity 
at  his  time.  The  best  known  of  these  productions  was 
a  Christmas  carol,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  In 
dukijubilOf  Nu  tinget  tmd  teid/ro,  Peter  Dresdensis 
was  generally,  but  erroneously,  regarded  as  the  author 
of  these  perhaps  properly  termed  "Mixed  Hymns." 
"  His  real  work,  however,  lay  in  the  strenuous  efforts  he 
made  to  introduce  hymns  in  the  vernacular  more  freely 
into  public  worship,  especially  into  the  service  of  the 
Mass,"  from  which  they  had,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  been  exduded.  But  these  efforts 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  Church,  and  the 
use  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular  still  continued  to  be  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  festivals  and  like  occasions. 
Among  these  vernacular  hymns  are  particularly  cele- 
brated "^m  Kinddem  ao  Idbdich;*  "CkriH/ure  zu 
Himmd,''  «  GoU  $ei  gelobet  und  gdtenedet^y"  "Wir  dan- 
ken  dir  lieber  Ilerre^  etc  After  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  the  followers  of  Huss,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  and  organized  Church  of  their 
own  in  1467  (Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren),  and 
who  made  it  one  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities  to  use 
hymns  in  the  vernacular,  as  their  service  was  mainly 
conducted  in  their  mother  tongue,  eqiedally  their  pray- 
ers, gave  new  encouragement  to  the  writing  of  German 
hymns.  In  1504,  Lucas,  then  chief  of  the  Bohemians, 
collected  400  of  the  most  popular  of  the  German  hymns 
and  had  them  printed.  This  is  "  the  first  example  of  a 
hymn-book  composed  of  original  compositions  in  tiie  ver- 
nacular to  be  found  in  any  Western  nation  which  had 


once  owned  the  supremacy  of  Rome."  Previous  to  this 
time,  towards  the  dose  of  the  15th  century,  there  exist- 
ed two  or  three  collections  of  German  verrions  of  the 
Latin  hymns  and  sequences,  but  they  are  of  very  infe- 
rior merit. 

The  Reformation  in  the  ICth  cmtuiy  marks  the  next 
sera  in  the  history  of  German  hymnology.    The  intro- 
duction of  the  vernacular  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Qwich 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  German  language  that  wis  only 
eclipsed  by  Luther*s  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  ed- 
ification and  education  of  the  entire  German  people. 
But  it  was  Luther's  aim  not  only  to  fumish  hh  follov- 
ers  the  Book  of  books,  but  also  to  introduce  everywhere 
the  singing  of  such  hymns  as  already  existed  in  the 
vernacular,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  taste  among  the 
people  for  German  sacred  song  to  promote  its  cultiva- 
tion.   Of  this  he  set  himself  ^e  best  example.    As  in 
the  cause  of  religion  he  kn€w  how  to  enlist  a  large  cir- 
cle of  eminoit  men  and  scholars  to  cany  out  his  great 
designs,  so  also,  with  a  true  appreciation  of  sacred  ait, 
both  m  poetry  and  song,  he  soon  gathered  about  hun 
many  friends,  who  became  the  compilers  of  several  col- 
lections of  h3rmns,  that  were  issued  from  the  pre«  at 
remarkably  short  intervals.     See  Psaluqdt.    Luther 
himsdf,  besides  translating  anew  many  of  the  Latin 
hymns,  '*  which  he  counted  among  the  good  things  that 
God's  power  and  wonderful  woridng  had  kept  alive 
amid  so  much  corruption,"  and,  besides  transforming  (x 
reproducing  some  four  of  the  early  German  hymns, 
composed  some  twenty-one  in  the  vernacular,  most  of 
which  are  known  in  our  own  day  by  most  of  the  Prot- 
estant nations  of  the  globe,  and  some  of  which  are  par- 
ticular favorites  even  with  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple.    The  special  object  of  the  composition  of  these 
hymns,  into  which  Luther  threw  ^  all  his  own  ferrent 
faith  and  deep  devotion,"  was  undoubtedly  ''to  give 
the  people  a  short,  dear  confession  of  faith,  easy  to  be 
remembered.     For  the  doctrines  which  Luther  propa- 
gated were  yet  too  new  to  be  well  understood  hy  all  ai 
he  desired  them  to  be.    He  wished  men  to  know  what 
they  professed.     Protestantism  meant  the  profession  of 
a  faith  by  cAoioe,  and  not  by  compulsion ;  a  belief  that 
was  cherished  by  the  confessor,  and  not  a  blind  follow- 
ing after  the  teacher.     He  required  a  comprehension 
of  his  great  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith,  of  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  which  gave  peace  to 
the  conscience  by  delivering  it  from  the  burden  of  the 
past  sins,  and  a  new  spring  of  life  to  the  soul  by  show- 
ing men  that  their  dependence  was  not  on  anything  in 
themselves,  on  no  works  of  their  own  performance,  bat 
on  the  infinite  love  and  mercy  oi  God,  which  he  had 
manifested  to  all  mankind  in  his  Son;  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believerB,  which  put  a 
new  spirit  into  the  Church,  by  vindicating  for  e^^eiy 
member  of  it  his  right  and  duty  to  offer  for  himself  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer,  and  to  study  for  himself 
God's  word  in  the  Scriptures"  (comp.Winkworth,p.l05). 
One  of  Luther's  hymns  best  known  to  us  is  that  found- 
ed on  the  46th  Psalm,  the  famous  *<  Marseillaiae  of  the 
Reformation,"  as  Heine  called  it.     He  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  written  it  on  his  way  to  the  IMet  of 
Worms.     Some,  however,  think  that  it  was  composed 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Diet  of  Spir«  (1629>    It  has 
been  again  and  again  translated.    Mrs.  Winkworth 
gives  us  the  following: 

THE  STRONGHOLD. 

A  sure  stronghold  our  God  is  he, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon ; 
Our  help  hell  be,  and  sci  us  free, 
Whatever  ill  nu^  happen. 
That  old  maulclous  foe 
Intends  us  deadly  woe ; 
Armed  with  the  strength  of  hell, 
And  deepest  craft  as  well, 
On  earth  Is  not  his  fellow. 

Through  our  own  force  we  nothing  can, 

Straight  were  we  lost  forever, 
Bnt  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man, 

By  God  sent  to  deliver. 
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Ask  ye  who  this  may  be  f 
Christ  Jesus  named  is  he, 
orSabaoth  the  Lord, 
Sole  God  to  be  adored ; 
Tis  he  mast  win  the  battle. 

And  were  the  world  with  devils  filled, 

All  esfer  to  devoar  as. 
Our  sonb  to  fear  should  little  yield ; 
They  cannot  overpower  us. 
Their  dreaded  prince  no  more 
Can  harm  us  as  of  yore ; 
Look  grim  as  e*er  he  may, 
Doomed  is  his  ancient  sway, 
A  word  can  overthrow  him. 

-  Stm  shall  they  leave  that  world  its  might, 
And  vet  no  thanks  shall  merit ; 
SUl!  is  he  with  us  in  the  light 
By  bis  good  gifts  and  Spirit. 
Fen  should  thev  take  our  life. 
Goods,  honor,  children,  wife. 
Though  an  of  these  were  gone, 
Yet  nothing  have  they  won— 
God's  kingdom  ours  abideth  1 

Another  hymn  of  Luther's  which  has  gained  a  world- 
wUe  circidation  is  the  one  that  was  written  by  him  on 
tbeboming  of  two  martyrs  for  their  faith  at  Brussels  in 
1523,  and  which  was  translated,  or,  rather,  transformed 
by  [XAabigne  in  his  History  of  the  Reformalion,  begin- 

"  Flung  to  the  heedless  winds, 

Or  on  the  waters  cast, 
•   Their  ashes  shall  be  watched, 
And  gathered  at  the  last,**  etc 

As  an  example  of  the  songs  he  transformed  most  suc- 
cuBfnlly,  we  quote  the  old  ditty, 

**  O  thou  naughty  Judas  1 

What  hast  thou  done. 
To  betray  our  Master. 

God's  only  Son ! 
Therefore  must  thou  suffer 

Hell's  agony» 

Lucifer's  companion 

Most  forever  be. 

This  Luther  changed  to  the  foUowing : 

"  Twas  oar  great  transgression 
And  oar  sore  misdeed 
Hade  the  Lord  our  Saviour 

On  the  cross  to  bleed. 
Not  then  on  thee,  poor  Judas, 

Kor  on  that  Jewish  crew. 
Oar  vengeance  dare  we  visit— 
We  are  to  blameL  not  yon. 
Kyriet  Eleison  I 

"  All  hail  to  thee,  Christ  Jesus, 
Who  hungest  on  the  tree, 
And  bor*8t  for  our  transgrMSions 

Both  shame  and  agony. 
Now  beside  thy  Father 

Reignest  thou  on  high ; 
Blesa  ns  all  our  lifetime. 
Take  ns  when  we  die ! 

Kyrie^EUieonr 

{Ckriatian  Examiner ,  1860,  p.  239  sq.) 

Of  the  friends  whom  Lather  was  successful  in  enlist- 
ing as  writers  for  his  new  hynln-books  we  have  vpacQ 
^  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  names.  One 
of  them,  Justus  Jonas,  was  a  coUeagoe  of  Lother  and 
Kdancdum  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  His  spe- 
cial service  was  the  transformation  of  the  Psahns  into 
metrical  German  versions,  ^  choosing,  as  one  can  well 
ondentand,  those  which  speak  of  David's  sufferings 
from  his  enemies,  and  his  trust  in  God*s  deUverance.** 
One  of  his  best  is  on  the  124th  Psahn,  beginning  thus : 

"  If  God  were  not  upon  our  side. 
When  foes  around  us  rage ; 
Were  not  Himself  our  Help  and  Guide, 

When  bitter  war  they  wage ; 
Were  He  not  Israel's  mighty  Shield, 
To  whom  their  utmost  crafts  must  yield, 
We  surely  must  have  perisheo." 

Another  of  Luther's  cobiborers  was  Paul  Eber,  whose 

nynms  have  "  a  tone  of  tenderness  and  pathos  which  is 

oodi  less  characteristic  of  this  period  than  the  grave, 

nanly  trustfulness  of  Luther  and  Jonas."    But  they  be- 

^  very  extensively  known,  and  during  the  trying 

period  of  the  Thirty-years'  War  they  were  constantly 

^>«anl  both  in  public  and  around  the  family  hearth- 


stone. A  special  favorite  at  that  time  was  the  one,  com- 
posed when  the  imperial  armies  were  besieging  Witten- 
berg (1547),  beginning : 

"  When,  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need. 
We  know  not  where  to  look  for  aid^ 
When  days  and  nishts  of  anxious  thought 
Nor  help  nor  comfort  yet  have  brought 
Then  this  our  comfort  is  alone. 
That  we  mav  meet  before  Thy  throne, 
And  cry,  O  faithful  God,  to  Thee, 
For  rescue  fh>m  our  misery.** 

Two  of  Eber's  hymns  for  the  dying  have  been  great  fa- 
vorites by  the  side  of  death-beds  and  at  funerals,  not  only 
among  the  German  Protestants,  but  also  among  the  R<>- 
man  Catholics.  The  one  is  Herr  Jem  Christf  wahr 
Mensch  und  Gott  (Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  man  and  God) ; 
the  other  is  the  following  childlike  expression  of  perfect 
trust,  beautifully  rendered  by  Mrs.  Winkworth  (p.  121) : 

DEATH  IN  THE  LORD. 
"  I  fall  asleep  in  Jesu's  arms, 
Sin  washed  away,  hushed  all  alarms. 
For  his  dear  blood,  his  righteousness, 
Mv  Jewels  are,  my  glorioas  dress, 
Woerein  before  mv  God  I  stand 
When  I  shall  reacn  the  heavenly  land. 

With  peace  and  Joy  I  now  depart, 
God's  child  I  am  vrith  all  my  neart: 
I  thank  thee.  Death;  thou  leadest  me 
To  that  trae  life  where  I  would  be. 
So  cleansed  by  Christ  I  fear  not  Death, 
Lord  Jesu,  strengthen  thou  my  faith  r 

But  Luther  and  his  associates  were  only  the  founders 
of  the  new  German  hymnology,  which  soon  spread  over 
a  much  more  extended  field.  Hymn-writers  became 
common  all  over  the  land,  and  their  number  is  legion, 
80  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  in  our  linuted 
space,  to  give  more  than  a  brief  account  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  names  only  of  those  of  lesser  note. 
Thus  Nicholas  Decius,  a  converted  monk,  produced  a 
translation  of  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis  ("  Allein  Gott  in  der 
H5h',  sei  Ehr.,"  AU  glory  be  to  God  on  higk)^  which, 
with  its  noble  chorale,  soon  came  into  use  all  over  Ger- 
many. Paul  Speratus  (von  Spretten),  the  chaplain  of 
the  duke  of  Prussia,  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  all  the 
hymnologtsts  of  this  period,  and  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  hymn  on  the  doctrine  of  Juttificaiion  by 
faith: 

**  Salvation  hath  come  down  to  lis 
Of  finest  grace  and  love. 
Works  cannot  stand  before  God's  law, 

A  broken  reed  they  prove ; 
Faith  looks  to  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
He  must  for  all  our  sins  atone, 
He  is  our  one  Redeemer.'* 

This,  in  Luther's  day,  was  as  popular  among  the  €rer- 
mans  as  one  of  his  own  hymns.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
when  Lather  first  heard  it  sung  by  a  beggar  on  the 
roadside  he  g^ve  him  the  last  coin  he  had.  Princes 
also  became  sacred  poets,  such  as  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Hesse,  known  as  the  author  of 

*'  Grant  me,  eternal  God,  such  grace 
That  no  distress 
Hay  cause  me  e'er  to  flee  f^om  Thee,"  etc 

The  elector  John  of  Saxony  was  also,  at  that  time,  counts 
ed  among  hymn-writers,  but  it  now  appears  that  he 
never  wrote  any  hymns  himself,  although  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  them.  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576),  the 
celebrated  and  popular  poet  of  this  period,  also  wrote 
sacred  verse,  and  figures  not  less  prominently  than  the 
persons  whoso  names  we  have  alr^y  mentioned.  The 
most  famous  of  his  hymns  he  wrote  during  the  siege  of 
Nuremberg,  his  native  city,  in  1561 :  '^  Why  art  thou 
thus  cast  down,  my  heart?"  (^Waritm  betn&tt  du  dich 
mein  fferz  ?).  He  wrote  also  a  very  beautiful  hymn  on 
the  explicit  confidence  in  the  saving  merits  of  Christ, 
entitled  ^,  The  Mediator,"  which  is  translated  by  Mrs. 
Winkworth  {Christ,  Sing,  p.  134).  Among  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethr«[i,  who,  as  is  well  known,  were  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Lutherans,  Michael  Weiss  is  distin- 
guished both  as  the  translator  of  Bohemian  hymns  into 
German,  and  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
Cierman  hymns.    Two  of  them,  ^Cnce  he  came  in 
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blessing  "  and  the  weU-known  *^  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  risen 
again**  (Chriiius  iat  ertUmden  von  des  Totks  Bcmden), 
translated  into  English  by  Mn.  Winkworth,  may  be 
found  in  her  Lyra  Gtrmanica^  ii,  62,  and  in  Schaff, 
Christ  in  Song,  p.  15,  259.  Not  less  worthy  of  notice, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  prominent  in  their  day,  are 
Johann  Matthesius  (f  1561)  and  Nicholas  Hermann 
(t  1561).  The  former  wrote,  among  others,  the  beauti- 
ftil  morning  hymn,  ^ My  inmost  heait  now  raises**  (^Aui 
nuines  I/erzen*s  Gnutde),  which  was  a  favorite  with 
king  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Hermann's  hymns  ate  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  German  hynm-books.  Among  his 
best  h3rmns  are  Lobt  Gott  Vir  Christen  aUzugleich,  and 
Wtnn  mein  StUndUin  vorhanden  ist,  Mrs.  Winkworth 
gives  Matthesius's  "Miner's  Song'*  (p.  144)  and  Her- 
mann's "  Hymn  for  the  Dying.** 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th,  and  even  at  the  opening 
of  the  17th  century,  a  gradual  decline  is  manifest  in  the 
quality  of  the  hynms,  though  the  quantity  continued. 
"They  were  now  no  longer  the  spontaneous  production 
of  men  of  all  classes,  moved  to  worship  God  in  songs 
of  praise,  but  the  work  of  professional  hymnologists. 
"Still  this  period,  too,  has  some  very  good  and  fine 
hymns,  but  a  marked  change  of  tone  is  perceptible  in 
most  of  them ;  they  are  no  longer  filled  with  the  joyful 
welcome  of  a  new  day :  they  noore  often  lament  the  wick- 
edness of  the  age,  and  anticipate  coming  evil  times,  or 
the  end  of  the  world  itself."  Most  prominent  among 
the  hynm-writers  of  this  period  are  the  following:  (1.) 
Ambrose  Lobwasser,  who  translated  the  French  Psalter 
of  Marot  and  Beza;  but  the  literar}'  merit  of  the  work  was 
rather  mediocre.  "It  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a 
sort  of  rhymed  prose,  and  it  furnished  an  unfortunate 
model  for  a  flood  of  very  prosaic  rhymed  panqihiases 
of  doctrinal  statements  or  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
became  wonderfully  numerous  at  this  time.**  (2.)  Bar- 
tholonueus  Ringwaldt  (1530-98)  is  the  author  of  the 
'  hymn,  in  England  erroneonsly  attributed  to  Luther, 
"  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear,"  which  was  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  the  "  Diet  tnp,  dies  Oku"  He  really 
deserves  to  be  placed  first  among  the  h3rmnologists  of 
this  period.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  New  Congrega- 
tional llymn-book  (London),  No.  420.  His  hymns  par- 
take of  the  penitential  style,  by  which,  as  above  remark- 
ed, this  period  is  characterized.  One  of  his  best  on 
**  Penitence**  Mrs.  Winkworth  has  clothed  in  English 
dress  (p.  149).  (8.)  NicoUus  Sehiecker  (1580-92),  au- 
thor of  Gleich  wie  aein  JIaus  der  Vogel  baut,  based  on  the 
84th  Psalm.  (4.)  Louis  Helmboldt,  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  wrote  "  The  true  Chris- 
tian's Yade-Mecnm**  (From  God  shall  naught  divide  me, 
Mrs.  Winkworth,  p.  154),  which  is  contained  in  all  Ger- 
man hymn-books, "  and  has  rooted  itself  among  the  peo- 
ple.'* To  this  period  belong  also  Martin  SchaUing  (1582- 
1608),  among  whose  hymns  JferzUch  lieb  haV  ich  Dich 
0  Herr  ("  O  Lord,  I  love  thee,**  in  Schafl^  Christ  in  Song, 
p.  609)  is  best  known ;  Kaspar  Melissander  ("  Herr, 
wie  du  willst,  so  Schick's  roit  roir**).  Mart.  Moller,  Mart. 
Behcmb,  Mart.  Rutilius  ("Ach,Herr  u.  Gott,  wie  gross 
u.  schwer  !**),  Job.  Pappus  ("  Ich  hab  mein  Sach*  Gott 
heimgestellt"),  and  more  especially  Philip  Nicolai  (1556- 
1608),  who  was  the  first  to  reintroduce,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, the  mystical  union  of  Christ  with  the  soul  in 
his  hymns,  whence  they  have  often  been  called  the 
"Hjrmns  of  the  Love  of  Jesus.**  His  two  best  hymns 
have  gained  a  remarkable  popularity,  "and  are  indeed 
admirable  for  their  fervor  of  emotion  and  mastery  over 
difiicult  but  musical  rhythms.**  They  are,  Wachet  auf, 
ruft  vn$  die  Stimme  ("Wake,  awake,  for  night  is  fly- 
ing,** in  Schaff,  Christ  in  Song,  p.  882 ;  in  the  New  Con- 
gregational Hymshbook,  No.  749),  and  Wie  schdn  leuchtet 
der  Morgenstem  ("  How  lovely  shines  the  Star,**  Christ 
in  Song,  p.  551),  which  latter  especially  "became  so 
popular  that  its  tunes  were  often  chimed  by  city  bells, 
lines  and  verses  were  printed  from  it  by  way  of  orna- 
ment on  the  common  earthenware  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  invariably  used  at  weddings  and  certain  festivals.** 


All  German  hjnnn-books  still  contain  it,  though  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form. 

llie  tempest  of  war  which  for  thirty  years  swept 
over  Germany,  and  caused  a  tale  of  disasters  from  which 
it  would  seem  society  could  have  never  recovered,  eren 
promoted,  or  at  least  did  not  impede  in  any  way,  the 
literary  and  inteUectual  activity  of  the  German  mind; 
and  this  period  ia  not  only  recognised  as  having  becu 
signalized  by  "  a  great  outburst  of  religious  song,"  but 
as  having  produced  the  moet  famous  hymnokgikt  of 
Germany.  First  among  these  stands  the  great  Martin 
Opitz  (1597-1689),  of  the  Silesian  school  of  Gennan  po- 
eta,  who  greatly  improved  all  German  poetry.  He 
wrote  many  versions  of  some  of  the  epistles,  and  of 
many  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But 
his  original  versions  are  by  far  the  best;  e. g.  his  morn- 
ing hymn,  "  O  Light,  who  out  of  Light  wast  boni" 
(Winkworth,  p.  178).  Next  to  him  we  find  Paul  Flem- 
ing (q-  V.)  (1609-40),  author  of  "In  alien  unseren  Tha- 
ten.**  But  most  famous  at  this  time  were  undoubtedly 
Johann  von  Rist  (q.  v.)  (1607-67),  Johann  Heerminn 
(q.  V.)  (1685-1647),  and,  a  little  later,  Paul  Gerhard  {q. 
V.)  (1606-76),  who  was  the  greatest  of  them  all,"the 
prince  of  German  hymnists.**  Rist  wrote  as  many  as 
600  to  700  religious  poems  and  hymns, "  intended  to 
supply  every  possible  requirement  of  public  worship  or 
private  experience.**  His  best  are  perhaps  *'Wenle 
munter  mein  Gemtithe,**  "Auf,  auf  ihr  Reichsgenossen," 
and  "  Weide  Licht,  du  Yolk  der  Heiden**  (tiansUtioD  in 
Schaff,  Christ  in  Song,  p.  118).  Heeimann's  best  hymm 
are  "  Herzliebetcr  Jesu,  was  hast  du  verbrocben**  {CkriM 
in  Song,  p.  171),  "Jesu,  deine  ticfe  Wundcn,**  "Zion 
Klage  mit  Angst  u.  Schmerzcn**  (Winkworth,  p.  198), 
"FrUh  Morgens  da  die  Sonn*  aufgeht**  {Christ  «r  Sotig, 
p.  263),  and  "  O  Jesu  Christe,  wahres  Ucht*'  (Ckritt  a 
Song,  p.  116).  Very  beautiful  is  the  following  (tnuL 
by  Mrs.  Winkworth) : 

IN  TEMPTATION. 
"Jesu,  victor  over  sin, 
Help  me  now  the  flffht  to  win. 
Thou  didst  vanquish  once,  I  know, 
Him  who  seeks  my  overthrow ; 
So  to  Thee  my  faith  will  cleave, 
And  her  hold  will  never  leave, 
Till  the  weary  battle's  done, 
And  the  final  triumph  won ; 
For  I  too  through  Thee  mar  ifin, 
Victory  over  death  and  aln.** 

In  Gerhard*s  hands  the  German  hymn  reached  its  high- 
est perfection,  and  his  name  is  to  the  Gennan  justly 
dearer  than  that  of  any  other  save  Luther.  His  hymns 
are  "pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  cheerfol  and 
healthy  piety — a  piety  which  shows  itself  not  merely  in 
direct  devotion  to  God  and  to  Christ,  but  in  a  pure  and 
childlike  love  of  nature,  and  good  will  towards  men. 
They  exemplify  Coleridge*s  lines: 

'  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Ood  who  loveth  ns, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.* 

They  have  the  homely  simplicity  of  Luther's,  and  a 
strength  like  his,  if  not  quite  equal  to  it,  with  a  versa- 
tility, smoothness,  and  literary  finish  not  to  be  found  in 
Luther's;,  and  unsurpassed  in  any  period  of  Geraiait 
hymnology*'  (Christian  Examiner,  1860,  p.  247).  Ger- 
hardt  has  been  aptly  conridered  "  the  tyfucal  poet  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  as  Herbert  is  of  the'  English;"  but  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  he  was  by  any  noeans  a  vola- 
minous  writer.  On  the  contraiy,  he  only  wrote  alto- 
gether about  120  hymns.  His  life  and  writings  have 
been  dwelt  upon  so  much  in  detail  that  we  can  do  no 
better  here  than  leave  him  with  a  few  words  of  tribute 
so  aWy  paid  by  Mrs.  Winkworth :  «  His  hymns  scan  to 
be  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  heart  that  overflows 
with  love,  trust,  and  praise ;  his  language  is  simple  and 
pure;  if  it  has  sometimes  a  touch  of  homeliness,  it  has 
no  vulgarism,  and  at  times  it  rises  to  a  beauty  and 
grace  which  always  gives  the  impression  of  being  un- 
studied, yet  could  hardly  have  been  improved  by  art 
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His  tenderness  and  fervor  never  degenerate  into  the 
sentimentality  and  petty  conceits  which  were  already 
becoming  fashionable  in  his  days,  nor  his  penitence 
Old  floiiDw  into  that  morbid  despondency ...  for  which 
the  disappointments  of  his  own  life  might  have  famish- 
ed some  excose."  Other  hymn-writers  of  this  period 
are  Andreas  Gryphios  (1616-64),  of  the  same  cotmtry 
as  Opitz,  and,  like  him,  also  a  great  writer  of  seculwr 
litecature ;  Martin  Rinkart  (q.  v.),  the  writer  of  Nun 
daakdaUe€foti(^Lsttiiimm  praise  the  Lord");  Simon 
Dieh  (q.  v.),  author  of  Ich  bin  Ja  Herr  m  Demer 
MadU;  Heinrich  Albertus  (1604-68),  whose  best  hymn 
is  conaidered  to  be  Gott  d, Himmels  u,  d.  Erden;  Georg 
Wetnel  (first  half  of  the  17th  oentury),  who  wrote  Mackt 
hodi <S«  Tkiir,die  Thor  machi  weit  (in  Christ m  Sonffj p. 
17) ;  the  electoresa  Louisa  Henrietta  of  Brandenburg, 
vho  composed  in  1649,  after  the  death  of  her  first  hua- 
band,  the  hymn  Jetus,  meine  Zwoenkht,  well  known  in  the 
English  dress,  '^  Jesos,  my  Redeemer,  lives"  (see  Christ 
a  Sang^  p.  265) ;  Ernst  Chr.  Homburg  (1605-81),  whose 
hymns  were  published  together  under  the  title  GeittHche 
Ueder  (Naumb.  f758).  Perhape  his  best  hymn  is  JetUj 
sKnef  UbaiM  Leben,  or  "  Christ,  the  life  of  all  the  living" 
{Ckritt  in  Sonff,  p.  183) ;  another,  hardly  less  beautiful,  is 
hb  well-known  "  Man  of  Sorrows."  Johann  Frank  (1618 
-77),  ^wbo  ranks  only  second  to  Gerhardt  as  a  hymn- 
writer,  and,  with  him,  marks  the  tranntion  from  the  ear- 
lier to  the  later  school  of  German  religious  poetry,"  pub- 
lidied  his  sacred  songs  under  the  dtle  of  GeistUches  Zion 
(Goben,  1764).  One  of  his  best  is  Schm&cke  dich  o  Hebe 
Sflcfe, "Deck  thyself,  my  soul"  (Winkworth,  I^a  Ger- 
mameoj  ii,  133 ;  Schaff,  Christ  in  Song,  p.  590).  We  add 
here  only  Georg  Neumark  (q.  v.)  (1621-81),  for  a  time 
professor  of  poetry  and  poet  laureate  at  the  University 
of  Konigsberg,  whose  most  famous  hymn  is  Wer  nur 
dm  Ueben  Gott  ISsst  waUen, "  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy 
ways"  (Lyra  Germcmica,  p.  152) ;  J.  M.  Meyfarth  (1590- 
1642),  Jerusalem  du  hochgAfotte  Stadt,  translated  in 
the  Christian  Examiner,  Ixix,  254  (^  Jerusalem,  thou 
high-baUt,  fair  abode"),  and  m  Lyra  Germamca,  ii, 
286);  Friedrich  v.  Spee  (1591  or  1595-1635),  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  labored  earnestly  to  introduce  vernacular 
hymns  into  the  divine  service  of  his  Church,  wrote  A  uf, 
Qitf,  Gott  wiUgelobet  sein;  Johann  Jacob  Balde  (1603- 
(BXalso  a  Boman  Catholic,  but  he  wrote  mostly  in 
la^  (his  sacred  poems  being  published  under  the  title 
of  Carmina  Lyricd) ;  Georg  Phil.  Haradorfer  (1607-58), 
ofSonthem  Germany;  A.H.Buchholz  (1607-71);  Jo- 
hann Oiearius  (1611-84),  belonging  to  a  family  who  in 
this  century  were  hymn-writers  of  some  note. 

Angelns  Silesius  (1624-77)  (as  a  Lutheran,  Johann 
Scheffer)  wrote  beautiful  hymns,  205  of  which  were 
pobCahed  under  the  title  of  Heilige  Seelenlust,  oder  Geist- 
Ikhe  HirteaUeder  (BresL  1657,  and  often).  Particularly 
ooellentare  his  Ich  tinildich  Ueben  meine  Starke  ("  Thee 
win  I  love,  my  strength,  my  tower"),  and  Liebe,  die  Du 
nieh  am  BUde  (^  O  Love,  who  formedst  me,"  in  Schaff, 
Christ  in  Song,  p.  414 ;  Christian  Examiner,  box,  245). 
Angelas  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called  second  Sile- 
nan  School  of  poets,  as  Opitz  is  regarded  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  first.  They  wrote  both  secular  and  religious 
p<»tiy,  but  the  latter  far  excels  the  former.  To  this 
Kfaool  belonged  Homburg,  mentioned  above ;  the  two 
coonteasesofSchwa^bnrgRudolfstadt;  Knorr  v.  Rosen- 
nth  (1^6-89),  who  wrote  the  lovely  little  hymn,  Mor- 
gaigkuiz  der  Ewigheit  ("  Dayspring  of  eternity") ;  Chris- 
tian Scriver,  author  of  Jesu,  meiner  Seek  Leben,  and  oth- 
en;  Sgismund  v.  Birken  (1626-81),  who,  with  l^ars- 
ddrfer,  already  noticed,  belonged  to  the  sentimental 
school;  Gottfried  WUhelm  Sacer  (1635-99),  G.  Hoff- 
lattm,  B.  Prfttorios,  Johann  Neunherz,  Kaspar  Neumann, 
who  wrote  Aufmein  Hen  des  Herm,  also  Tug,  0  GoU 
na  dem  loir  Attes  haben,  and  many  others. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  fwrnal  and  unspiritual 
^ymoB  of  the  second  Silesian  school  stand  the  poetical 
writings  of  the  so-caUed  Pietists,  originating  with  Spe- 
^  **  who  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  exerted  a  most 


powerful  influence  both  on  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  Germany."  The  representatives  of  thb  school  are 
Philip  Jacob  Spener  (1635-1705);  his  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, August  Hermann  Francke  (1663-1727),  the  founder 
of  the  Halle  Orphan  Asylum ;  Anastasius  Freylingbau- 
sen,  a  son-in-law  of  Franke,  who  wrote  44  hymns,  and 
published  (1704)  a  coUection  which  remained  for  some 
generations  the  favorite  collection  for  private  reading 
among  pious  persons  in  Germany.  To  the  same  pe- 
riod belong  J.  C.  Schade ;  Fr.  von  Canitz ;  Joachim  Ne- 
ander  (1640-80),  of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  wrote 
Lobe  den  Herm  den  Mdchtigen;  Johann  C.  SchUtz,  au- 
thor of  Set  Lob  u.  Ehr  dem  hdduten  Gut ;  Christian  Ti- 
tius;  Adolph  Drese;  Sam.  Rodigast,  who  composed  in 
1675  the  world-renowned  Was  Gott  thut,  das  ist  wohl- 
gethan  (^  Whatever  my  God  ordains  is  right") ;  J.  Ad. 
Hasslocher;  Christ,  Pressovius;  Lanr.  Laurenti,  whose 
best  hymn  Dr.  Schaff  designates  Ermuntert  euch  ihr 
Frommen  ("  Rejoice  all  ye  believers,"  in  Christ  in  Song,  p. 
383);  J.  B.  Freistein;  C.  GUnther,  HaU  im  Gedachtniss 
JesuM  Christ;  SaL  liskovius;  J.  T.  Breithaupt;  J. 
Lange;  J.  D.  Hermschmid;  Christ,  F.  Richter;  J.  G. 
Wolf;  Chr.  A.  Bernstein ;  Chr.  J.  Koitsch ;  J.  Tribecho- 
vius;  J.J.Winkler;  J. H. Schroder;  J. £. Schmidt;  P. 
Lackmann;  J. Chr.  Lange;  L.  A.  Gotter;  B.  Crasselius, 
ffeiligster  Jesu  Ifeiligungsquelle ;  M.  MuUer ;  A.  Hinkel- 
mann ;  H.  G.  Nehss;  A.  Creut^berg;  J.Muthmann;  Ernst 
Lange  (1650-1727),  fm  Abend  Uinkt  der  Morgenstem,  or 
*'  The  wondering  sages  trace  from  far"  (Christ  in  Song, 
p.  120);  L.  J.  Schlicht;  a  H.  von  Bogatzky,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  ^  Golden  Treasury"  {Das  goldene 
Schatzkdstlein),  also  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "  Co- 
then  Hymn-book ;"  J.  J.  Rambach ;  T.  L.  K.  Allendorf ; 
L.  F.  F.  Lehr ;  J.  S.  Kunth ;  E.  G.  Woltirsdorf,  and  many 
others.  There  were  also  the  WUrtembergers,  the  be^ 
representatives  of  the  piedsm  of  South  Germany,  of 
whom  Albert  Bengel  (1687-1732)  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  prominent  leader,  though  as  a  hymn-writer  he  was 
far  excelled  by  another  great  light  of  this  section  of 
Germany,  Philip  Friedrich  Hiller  (1699-1769),  who  took 
Paul  Gerhardt  for  his  modeL  He  pubUsli'ed  several 
volumes  of  hymns,  of  which  the  *'  Casket  of  Spiritual 
Songs"  (Geistiiches  LiederkastleuC),  containing  only  his 
own  sacred  songs,  '^  obtained  veiy  wide  popularity,"  and 
is  ''still  the  commonest  book  in  WUrtemberg  next  to 
the  BiUe  itselT  (Winkworth,  p.  283  sq.).  Here  deserve 
mention,  also,  J.  R.  Hedinger,  S.  Urlsperger,  F.  O.  Hiller, 
Ph.  HWeissensee,  E.  L.  Fischer,  J.  Chr.  Storr,  Ph.  D. 
Burk,  Chr.  Fr.  Ottinger,  Chr.  K.  L.  von  Pfeil,  J.  T.  von 
Moser,  and  stiH  others. 

The  school  of  Spener  developed  the  Mystics  and  Sep- 
aratists, who  also  furnished  a  number  of  contributors  to 
hymnol(^y;  but,  although  some  of  them  were  quite 
able,  the  influence  of  the. new  schools,  as  a  whole,  on 
hymnology  ''  was,  for  the  most  part,  simply  mischiev- 
ous, and  their  h3rmn-book8  contain  about  the  worst 
specimens  to  be  found — poor  as  poetry,  fiercely  intoler- 
ant towards  their  fellow-Christians,  and  full  of  a  fantas- 
tic and  irreverent  adoration  of  the  Redeemer"  (Wink- 
worth, Christian  Singers  of  Germany,  p.  290).  The  only 
hymnologists  who  really  deserve  praise  are  Gottfried 
Arnold  (1666-1714)  and  Gerhard  Tersteegen  (1697- 
1769).  The  former,  although  an  extensive  writer  on 
Chur6h  History,  etc.,  is,  indeed,  best  remembered  in  our 
day  by  his  hjrmns,  of  which  he  wrote  130,  and  among 
them  several  of  very  great  beauty.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  Amold^s  h3rmns  is  his  deeply  thoughtful  '*  How  bless'd 
to  all  thy  followers.  Lord,  the  road,"  etc.  Tersteegen 
(q.  v.),  who,  although  he  never  actually  separated  from 
the  Reformed  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  was  none 
the  less  '^  a  Mystic  of  the  purest  type,"  wrote  more  than 
100  hymns;  but  he  has  become  especially  familiar  to 
English-speaking  Christians  by  the  English  dress  which 
Wesley  gave  to  two  of  his  best  hymns — "  Lo !  God  is 
here ;  let  us  adore,"  and  "  Thou  hidden  love  of  God, 
whose  height,"  etc  Lesser  lights  of  these  schools  are  J. 
Dippel,  J.  W.  Petersen,  G.  Arnold,  and  others. 
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Here  also,  finally,  deeerve  notice  the  hymn-writerB  of 
the  Moravians,  who  have  had  no  de^icable  influence  on 
hymnology.  Of  especial  credit  are  a  few  of  count  Zin- 
zendorf  8  hymns,  who,  unfortunately,  cared  more  for  their 
quantity  than  their  quality;  he  wrote  more. than  2000, 
many  of  which,  naturally  enough,  found  a  place  in  Eng- 
lish hymn-books.  His  own  sect  has  inserted  128.  Charles 
Wesley  also  translated  some  of  them.  Among  his  best 
ore  ^  Jesus,  still  lead  on^  (Jesu  pek  voran),  and  *' Jesus, 
thy  blood  and  righteousness*'  {ChrisH  Bhit  u,  Gerechtig' 
keU).  We  might  also  mention  in  the  same  connection 
J.  Nitschmann,  Chr.  David,  L.  J.  Dober,  F.  von  Watte- 
ville,  A.  G.  Spangenberg,  Louisa  von  Hayn,  and  others. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  influence  of  pietism 
had  made  itself  felt  even  among  the  so-called  ^  ortho- 
dox,** who  imitated  the  Pietists  in  producing  many 
hymns  which  may  be  counted  ammig  the  b^t  written 
at  this  time.  Of  the  representatives  of  this  school  we 
name  a  few :  Benjamin  Schmolke,  who  wrote  more  than 
1000  hymns,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Among  his  best  we  count  "  Welcome  victor 
in  the  strife'*  (  VFiMvmmm  JJe^cl  «m  <9«rn^),  and  "^  Heav- 
enward doth  our  journey  tend'*  (JUinandan  geht  unsre 
Bakn),  Wolfgang  G.  Dessler  wrote  Wie  teokl  itt  mir 
o  Freund  der  Sedan  {Chritt  in  Song^  p.  491, 555, 842) ; 
and  Salomon  Frank,  Schmucke  dichy  o  lUbe  Stele  ("  Deck 
thjTself,  my  soul,**  in  Lyra  .GermamcOj  li,  133 ;  ChriU  in 
Songy  p.  590).  Here  deserve  mention,  also,  Erdmann 
Neumeister,  B.  Marperger,  J.  G.  Hermann,  J.  Chr.  Went- 
zel,  F.  Fabricius,  P.  Busch,  J.  Lehmus,  and  others ;  of 
the  Reformed  Church :  J.  J.  Spreng,  C.  ZolUkofer,  and, 
later,  J.  £.  Lavater. 

Modem  German  ffymnologitts, — ^Towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  Gennany  was  waking  to  a  new  lera  in 
literature.  But  the  philosophic,  or,  as  some  acutely  call 
it,  **  the  critical  doubting"  religion  of  this  period  by  no 
means  affected  hymnology  favorably,  ''for  really  good 
h3rmns  must  have  in  them  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  popular  song ;  they  must  spring  from  a  cordial,  un- 
questioning &ith,  which  has  no  misgivings  about  the 
response  it  will  evoke  from  other  hearts."  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  philosophy,  and  of  Gott- 
sched*s  school  of  poetiy,  caused  the  sacred  songs  to  be 
of  a  dry,  stil^  and  artificial  style.  "  Even  the  classical 
h3rmns,  though  consecrated  by  association,  could  no 
longer  satisfy  the  more  pedantic  taste  of  the  age,  and 
there  sprang  up  a  perfect  mania  for  altering  them,  and 
for  making  new  collections  of  such  modernized  versions. 
• . .  These  alterations  generally  consisted  in  diluting  the 
old  vigor,  substituting  'virtue*  for  'holiness*  or  'faith,* 
'the  Supreme  Being*  for  'our  faithful  God,*  and  so  on," 
so  that  these  modified  hymns  may  be  said  to  have  been 
changed  from  reUgious  to  moral  songs.  See  Psauiody. 
One,  however,  whose  songs,  on  account  of  their  "  ration- 
al piety  and  quiet  good  taste,"  deserve  especial  praise,  is 
Ctuistian  FUrchtegott  Gellert  (q.  v.).  Other  hjnnmolo- 
gists  of  this  time,  for  the  mention  of  whose  names  we 
have  only  space  here,  are  J.  A.  Schlegel,  J.  F.  von  Cro- 
negk,  J.  P.  Uz,  J.  F.  Lowen,  J.  S.  Diterich,  J.  S.  Patzke, 
J.  F.  Feddersen,  R  MUnter,  J.  F.  Mudre,  H.  C  Heeren, 
J.  A.  Hermes,  F.  W.  Loder,  J.  Eschenburg,  J.  Chr.  Fro- 
bmg,  S.  G^Bjfrde,  Chr.  F.  Neander,  B.  Uaug,  Christ  G. 
Goz,  ajMHStheis.  The  pathetical  direction  was  taken  by 
frich  Gottlieb  Klopstock  (q.v.),in  his  Aufer^eh*ny 
Ja  auferiteVn,  He  was  followed  by  J.  A.  Cramer,  a 
very  popular  hymnologist,  and  a  friend  of  Gellert  and 
Klopstock,  G.  P.  Funk,  C.  W.  Ramler,  Chr.  Chr.  Sturm, 
A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Chr.  F.  Dan,  Schubait,  and  others. 

But  the  one  really  "great  step"  that  was  made  in 
German  hymnology  at  this  time  was  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  use  of  vernacular  h3rmns  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  of  South  Germany  and  Austria.  Natural- 
ly enough,  many  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  hymns  of  the 
period  are  translations  from  the  Latin;  many  of  the 
original  compositions  follow  closely  in  style  both  Crel- 
lert  and  Klopstock;  nay,  the  productions  of  several 
Ptotestant  hymnobgists,  e^>ecially  those  of  the  two 


last-named  poets,  were  even  used  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  of  course  often  in  a  somewhat  modified  and 
even  distorted  form.  Of  their  own  hymn-writers,  the 
following  deserve  especial  mention :  J.  M.  Sailer  (bish- 
op of  Ratisbon),  J.  M.  Fennebexg,  J.  H.  C  von  Wesaen- 
berg,  J.  Sperl,  and  J.  Franz.  Here  deserve  notioe  also 
the  Moravians,  Chr.  Gregor,  H.  von  Bruinmgk,  C  von 
Wobeser,  G.  H.  Loskiel,  J.  J.  Bossart,  and  others;  the 
WUrtemburgers,  a  F.  Hartmann,  W.  L.  Hosch,  Chr.  Ad. 
Daun,  M.  Hahn,  Christ.  G.  Pregizer;  in  other  Gennan 
provinces,  C  li^ich,  Bfatth.  Claudius,  J.  G.  Schoner; 
and  in  the  Reformed  Church,  H.  Annoni,  F.  A.  Knanma^ 
cher,  Jung-Stilling,  G.  Menken;  the  forerunner  of  the 
latest  period  is  Friedrich  von  Hardenberg  (Novalis). 

Present  German  Hgnmology.— The  most  modem  pe- 
riod begins  with  the  war  of  liberation  (1813-15),  and 
with  the  reawakening  of  a. genuine  religious  life,  whidi, 
after  all,  is  slowly  gaining  the  upper  hand  over  that 
generally  supposed  dominating  scepticism.  Although  in 
the  modem  ]nt>ductions  the  subjective  greatly  predom- 
inates, and  they  are  still  rather  the  work  of  art  instead  of 
popular  songs,  yet  they  do  not  quite  Atain  to  the  force 
and  condensed  pregnancy  of  the  classic  hymns,  so  that 
there  'u  very  apparent  in  them  a  striving  after  objectiv- 
ity, and  "  they  have  at  least  much  sweetness,  earnest- 
ness, and  amplidty."  To  the  Romantic  school  of  which 
Kovalis  was  mentioned  belong  K  M.  Amdt,  H.  von 
Schenkendorf,  Fr.  H.  de  la  Motte  Fouqud,  Louise  Henael, 
and  Fr.  RUckert.  Of  the  other  latest  Lutheran  hym- 
nologist%  whose  most  prominent  representatives  are  Albi 
Knapp,  Vict  Strauss,  J.  a  Ph.  Spitta,  Chr.  R.  H.  Podi- 
ta,  C.  A.  Doring,  deserve  mention  here :  Chr.  C  J.  As- 
schenfeld,  J.  F.  Bahnmaier,  Chr.  G.  Barth,  J.  Bentz,  Ed. 
Eyth,  F.  A.  Feldhoff,  G.  W.  Fink,  W.  R.  Freudenthal,  C. 
von  GrUneisen,W.  Hey,  Christ.  G.  Kero,  J.  Fr.  MoUer, 
Chr.F.H.Sachse,RStier,andChr.H.Zeller;  among  the 
Reformed,  J.  P.  Lange.  Among  the  Monvians,  the  high- 
est rank  in  this  period  be^gs  to  J.  B.  von  Alberdni,  one 
of  their  bishops,  whose  hymns,  it  is  said,  Schleiermacfaer 
asked  to  have  read  to  him  in  his  dying  hours.  CB.Garve 
here  deserves  also  high  encomiums  as  a  hymnologist 
Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  prominent  model  is 
Spee, "  with  all  the  defects,  no  less  than  the  beauties  of 
style,"  the  Virgin  serving  as  the  most  usual  theme,  M. 
von  Diepenbrock  deserves  especial  mention.  The  ex- 
tent of  German  hymnology  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Evangehcal  Church  alone  has  produced  no 
less  than  80,000  hymns.    See  Psalmody.     (J.  H.  W.) 

2.  EngUsL—The  sacred  poetry  of  England  antedates 
by  many  generations  its  true  hymnology.  The  author 
of  EngkuuTi  Ant^hon  (Geoige  Macdonald)  devotes  an 
interesting  chapter  to  the  saoned  lyrics  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, in  which  he  gives  specimens  of  genuine  devo- 
tional song  from  the  Percy  Society  puUications,  taken 
firom  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  ascribed  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  "  Mary  at  the  Cross,"  '*The  Mourn- 
ing Disciple,"  and  the  "  Canonical  Hours"  of  William  of 
Shoreham  furnish  illustrations  of  most  tender  and  scrip- 
tural verse,  but  are  written  in  a  dialect  that  needs  fre- 
quent translation  into  modem  English.  The  "  Mirade 
Plays"  were  originaUy  introduced  by  the  Normans  after 
the  Conquest  and  are  written  in  Norman  French,  but 
in  1888  ^e  pope  permitted  them  to  be  trandated  into 
English.  In  this  14th  century  "  the  &ther  of  En^ish  po- 
etry," Geoffrey  Chaucer,  gave  a  new  voice  to  Christian 
song.  It  was  fuU  two  hundred  years  from  his  advent  be- 
fore England  produced  another  really  great  poet  But 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  barrenness 
of  preceding  centuries,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  its  writers  of  sacred  verse,  as  well  as  for  its  other 
literary  prodigies.  In  a  selection  made  and  edited  by 
Edward  Farr,  Esq.,  for  the  "  Parker  Society,"  consisting 
chiefly  of  devotionid  poems,  he  has  given  the  names  and 
brief  biographical  notices  of  no  less  than  one  hmidred 
and  thir^-seven  different  authors.  Among  the  illos- 
trious  writers  of  sacred  verses  in  this  lera  we  find  queen 
Elizabeth,  archbishop  Parker,  Edmund  Spenser,  Geoige 
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Qsseoigne,  Michael  Diayton,  Sir  Walter  Raldgh,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  Fletcher  brothers — Giles  and  Phin- 
eas,  Dr.  Donne,  George  Withers,  lord  Bacon,  the  count- 
esi  of  Pembroke  (sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  joint 
author  with  him  of  a  version  of  the  Psalms).  Later  still 
we  find  quaint  old  Philip  Quarles,  and  Robert  Southwell, 
the  niar^  monk,  and  their  contemporary,  sweet  George 
Heri)ert.  The  great  dramatists  of  that  golden  age  have 
left  here  and  there  some  outbursts  of  deep  religions  po- 
etry and  soog,  which  at  least  show  forth  their  obliga- 
tioDS  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  Christianity  of  the  period. 
^Haywood,  Shirley,  and  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
%^her,  and  Shakespeare,  greatest  of  all,  swell  the 
hymnic  choma.  But  the  dramatic  gave  way  gradually 
to  Ijiic  poetry,  and  in  the  succeeding  century  we  have 
aDiooeasing  number  of  devout  poets,  of  whom  the  im- 
mortal Hilton  must  always  be  the  chief.  Yet  the  sin- 
gnlar  fact  remains  that  during  all  these  ages  there  was 
<' nothing  like  a  People*8  Hymn-book  in  England."  It 
is  true  that  Christian  worship  was  not  without  its  tem- 
ple songs.  The  Psalms  of  David,  the  Te  Deum^  the 
Magn^axt,  the  Gloriasj  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Angels,** 
the  ^^Ambroaian  Hymn,"  and  some  of  the  hymns  of 
thelGddle  Ages,  were  chanted  in  tiie  churches  and  ca- 
thedrals. But  the  so-called  h3rmns  of  Spenser  and  Mil- 
ton, and  of  minor  writers,  never  entered  into  the  Chris- 
tian heart,  life,  and  worship  of  British  Christianity. 
Gemumy  possessed  a  classic  literature  of  this  sort  a  cen- 
tmy  and  a  half  before  England  had  a  hymnaL  The 
rode  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins, 
the  smoother  bat  insipid  vermon  of  Brady  and  Tate 
which  superseded  it,  and  the  more  faithful  Scottish 
version,  which  was  the  work  of  an  English  Puritan 
(Rouse),  were  sung  by  those  whose  stem  revolt  against 
Bomamam  led  them  to  reject  even  what  was  reaUy 
good  and  scriptural  in  her  order  of  worship  and  litur^ 
gical  bo(da.  The  faults  of  the  age  are  conspicuous  in 
its  poetry.  It  is  intellectual,  metaphysical,  reflective, 
literary,  full  of  ^ quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles;" 
aanluous  and  overdone.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
there  u  nothing  that  people  would  care  to  sing,  or  oonld 
ling,  for  there  is  little  of  that  emotional  element  which 
goes  out  in  musical  expression.  The  rhymes  are  rude 
and  irregular,  and  the  very  art  of  the  poetry  seems  to 
defy  any  attempts  to  set  it  to  popular  music  For  "  peo- 
ple cannot  think  and  sing;  they  can  only  feel  and  sing." 
Eren  Milton^s  magnificent  hymn,  ^  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nadvity,"  is  not  adapted  to  common  Sabbath 
WQohip;  and  there  are  few  of  George  Herbert's  verses 
that  survive  in  the  songs  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  period  sooceeding  this  revival  of  literature  pro- 
duced some  Christian  poets  of  note,  and  a  few  h3rmn8 
which  survive  their  autiMArs.  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  all  wrote  verses,  but  their  prose  had 
more  <xf  poetry  in  it  than  their  attempts  at  song.  Among 
those  whose  good  old  hymns  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  we  must  not  forget  the  I(ev.  John  Mason,  of  Wa- 
ter-Stiatf(nd,  who  died  in  1694,  author  of  <*  Come,  dear- 
cat  Lord,  and  feed  thy  sheep,  on  this  sweet  day  of  rest," 
'^Nowfirom  the  altar  of  our  hearts,"  **  What  shall  I  ren- 
der to  my  Ck>d?"  etc  He  published  a  volume  of 
"Spiritual  Scogs"  in  1686.  Dr.  Watts  borrowed  much 
from  him.  The  good  non-juror,  bishop  Ken  (1637-1711), 
bequeathed  to  Christendom  his  famous  '^  Morning  and 
Evening  Hymns,"  and  that  matchless  doxology,  ^*  Praise 
God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  Next  comes  Jo- 
seph Addison,  whose  elegant  version  of  the  nineteenth 
P&alm,  commencing  ^  The  spacious  firmament  on  high," 
fint  appeared  in  the  Spectator  in  1712,  at  the  ck)ee  of 
an  article. on  ''the  right  means  to  strengthen  faith;" 
sod  about  the  same  time  was  published  his  sweet  para- 
phnse  of  the  twenty-third  Ptalm.  Perhaps  the  most 
Cnniliar  of  his  hymns  is  that  beginning  *' When  all  thy 
meicies,  O  my  God."    See  Addisok. 

The  Beformation  in  England  did  not,  as  in  Germany, 
grow  by  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  popular  Christian 
nog.   That  was  left  for  the  period  of  the  great  evangeli- 


cal revival  which  crowned  the  last  century  with  its  bless- 
ings. All  that  had  been  done  before  was  as  ihe  broad  and 
deep  foundation-work,  rude  and  unchiselled,  but  strong 
and  CTsential  to  the  majestic  superstructure  which  has 
risen  upon  it.  The  staeam  of  Christian  verse  flowed  on 
in  its  old  chaimels  until  the  publication  of  the  Psalms  and 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  began  a  new  sera  in  English  hym- 
nology.  The  poet  Montgomery  says  that  ^  Dr.  Watts 
may  almost  be  called  the  inventor  of  h3rmns  in  our  lan- 
guage, for  he  so  far  departed  from  all  precedent  that 
few  of  his  compositions  resemble  tlioee  of  his  forerun- 
ners, whUe  he  so  far  established  a  precedent  to  all  his 
successors  that  none  have  departed  from  it  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of  the  writ- 
er, and  the  style  of  expressing  Christian  truth  employed 
by  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged."  Dissenter 
as  he  was,  his  Psalms  and  Hymns  are  so  catholic  in 
their  spirit  that  many  of  them  have  been  adopted  by 
all  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians  in  their  Sah- 
bath  worship.  His  Divine  Songs  for  ChUdrm,  and 
some  of  his  Psalms,  will  live  while  the  language  endures. 
The  defects  of  his  style  are  obvious  in  many  of  his  lyr- 
ics, which  evince  haste  and  negligence,  faidty  rhymes, 
and  a  prosing  feebleness  of  expression.  Yet  he  broke 
bravely  through  the  mannerisms  of  preceding  ages,  and 
inaugurated  a  style  of  Christian  hymnology  which  has 
alike  enriched  the  evangelical  poetry  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  filled  the  temples  and  homes  of  the  race 
that  speaks  that  language  with  the  most  delightful 
praises  of  the  Most  High.  His  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed with  success  by  others.  But  to  him  belongs  the 
undisputed  honor  of  being  the  great  precentor  of  the 
immense  chorus  which  he  will  forever  lead  in  these  glo- 
rious harmonies.  His  first  hymn  was  given  to  the 
Church  under  circumstances  of  prophetic  interest.  He 
had  complained  to  some  oflSdal  in  the  Independent 
church  of  Southampton,  of  which  his  father  was  a  dea^ 
con,  **  that  the  hymnists  of  the  day  were  sadly  out  of 
taste"  *'Give  us  something  better,  young  man,"  was 
the  reply.  The  young  man  did  it,  and  the  Church  was 
invited  to  close  its  evening  service  with  a  new  hymn, 
which  commenced, 

''Behold  theglories  of  the  Lainb 
Amidst  HTs  Father's  throne ; 
Prepare  new  honors  for  His  name. 
And  songs  before  unknown.*' 

From  that  time  his  ever-ready  muse  gave  forth,  in 
strains  which  are  almost  divine,  "harmonies"  for  his 
Saviour's  name,  and  "songs  before  unknown."  We 
need  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  first  lines:  "When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  "  My  God,  the  spring  of  all 
my  jo3r8,"  "When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,"  "Come, 
ye  that  love  the  Lord,"  "  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful 
songs,"  "  He  dies,  the  friend  of  sinners  ddes."  Hb  "  Cra- 
dle Hynm"  has  taught  oounUeas  mothers  and  children 
to  sing  of  Jesus,  and  the  angels  and  manger  of  Bethle- 
hem :  "Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber."  It  was 
while  looking  out  from  hb  quiet  chamber  window  at 
Southampton  "upon  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  harbor 
and  river,  and  upon  the  green  glades  of  the  New  Forest 
on  its  farther  buik,  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,"  which  he  soon  embodied 
in  those  sweetest  of  all  hb  verses, "  There  b  a  land  of 
pure  delight,"  etc    See  Watts. 

Only  seven  years  before  the  first  edition  of  Watts's 
Hymns  was  given  to  the  world,  Philip  Doddridge  was 
bom  (1702) ;  and  before  the  death  of  hb  great  predeces- 
sor, whose  verses  cheered  hb  own  dying  hours  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  he  had  publbhed  most  of  hb  sweetest  hymns. 
Some  of  these  are  imperishable,  for  they  have  become 
part  of  th^  spiritual  life  of  our  Protestant  Christianity. 
Many  of  them  grew  out  of  and  were  appended  to  his 
sermons,  which  he  crystallized  into  such  hymns  as 
"Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love"  (Heb.  iv,  9), 
"  Jesus,  I  love  thy  charming  name"  (1  Pet.  v,  7).  Hb 
Rue  and  Proffrees  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  which  was 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Watts^  and  has  been 
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trafUkted  iuto  the  leading  languages  of  Europe,  and  his 
FamUy  Erporitor  of  the  New  Testament  j  are  monuments 
of  his  wonderful  religious  power  and  usefulness.  But 
his  hymns  will  be  sung  where  his  larger  wwks  are  nev* 
er  heard  of,  and  the  world  will  never  cease  to  echo  the 
strains  of  such  songs  as  ^^  Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every 
nerve  T'  "  Hark,  the  glad  sound,  the  Saviour's  come !" 
"  Grace,  'tis  a  charming  sound,"  "  Ye  golden  lamps  of 
heaven,  farewell !"    See  Doddridge. 

The  most  voluminous  and  successful  of  all  English 
hymnists  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley.  Over  seven  thou- 
sand psalms  and  hymns  were  written  by  his  facile  pen ; 
and  these  were  merely  the  by-play  of  a  tireless  itiner- 
ant evangelist,  who,  with  his  more  celebrated  brother 
John,  himself  also  a  hymn-writer  of  no  mean  powers, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  Old  and  New  worlds,  and 
gave  a  new  style  to  Christian  song.  Their  history,  la- 
bors, persecutions,  and  triumphs  are  so  well  known  that 
we  need  only  mention  their  sainted  names.  It  has  been 
but  lately  ascertained  that  John  Wesley  was  the  author 
of  "  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne."  Of  Charles  Wes- 
ley's hymns  a  large  number  have  taken  a  more  than 
classic  place  in  our  poetic  literature.  The  Christian 
Church  will  never  cease  to  sing  "  Oh  love  divine,  how 
sweet  thou  art !"  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  "  Hark !  the 
herald  angels  sing,"  "The  heavens  declare  thy  glory, 
Lord,"  "Come,  let  us  join  our  friends  above."  Vt. 
Watts  said  of  Charles  Wesley's  inimitable  rendering  of 
the  wrestling  of  Jacob  at  Peniel  with  the  angel,  **  That 
single  poem,  *  Wrestling  Jacob,'  is  worth  all  the  verses 
which  I  have  ever  written."  Doubtless  much  of  the 
power  of  his  hymns  is  attributable  to  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  to  his  facility  in  giving 
them  the  most  fresh  and  vivid  forms  of  expression.  On 
the  last  projecting  rock  on  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  he  stood 
and  wrote  that  memorable  hymn, "  Lo !  on  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,"  etc  His  judgment  h3rmn,  commencing  "  Stand, 
the  omnipotent  decree,"  and  two  others,  were  written  and 
published  in  1756,  just  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Lisbon  by  an  earthquake.  "  Glory  to  God,  whose  sover- 
eign grace,"  was  Mrritten  for  the  Kingswood  colliersjwhose 
wonderful  conversion,  under  the  preaching  of  White- 
field  and  the  Wesleys,  was  among  the  miracles  of  grace 
which  attended  their  apostolic  ministiy.  "Oh  for  a 
thousand  tongues,  to  sing  my  great  Redeemer's  praise," 
commemorates  his  own  spiritual  birth,  and  was  written 
in  respom<e  to  a  German  friend,  the  Moravian  Peter 
Boehler,  who  said  to  him,  when  hesitating  to  confess 
publicly  his  conversion, "  If  you  had  a  thousand  tongues 
you  should  publish  it  with  them  alL"  Another  power- 
ful accessory  of  the  Wesleyan  h3rmns  was  the  music 
with  which  many  of  them  were  accompanied.  The 
great  composer  Handel  set  some  of  them  to  noble  tunes, 
the  MSS.  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Cambridge  University.  But  their  greatest  interest  and 
success  doubtless  comes  from  their  scriptural  character, 
their  immense  range  over  all  varieties  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  their  intimate  relation  to  the  great  revi- 
val of  religion  of  which  these  remarkable  men  and  their 
compeers  were  the  leading  instruments.  (A  striking 
illustration  of  all  these  features  is  given  in  the  h3rmn — 
at  once  expository  and  experimental — of  which  we  have 
space  for  only  part  of  one  stanza : 

"'Tis  mystery  all— the  Immortal  dies  I 
Who  can  explore  his  stranee  design  f  •  •  • 
Tis  mercy  all !  let  earth  adore : 
Let  angel  minds  inquire  no  more.") 

They  were  among  the  providential  and  gracious  devel- 
opments of  a  period  whose  influences,  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years,  are  yet  only  beginning  to  show  forth  the 
high  praises  of  their  Master.    See  Wesley,  John  and 

ClIARf-ES. 

We  have  given  more  space  to  these  celebrated  hynm- 
writers  because  of  their  historical  relations  to  the  new 
ffira  of  devotional  and  sanctuary  song  which  they  intro- 
duced. From  that  period  the  number,  variety,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  contributions  to  our  Christian  lyrics  has 


increased,  until  the  hymnology  of  the  Englirii  tongue 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Germany  in  volume  and  diver- 
sity. The  literary  character  of  these  productions  has 
been  raised  to  a  higher  standard,  and  their  scriptoral 
and  experimental  value  has  been  tested  both  by  their 
denominational  uses,  and  by  that  truly  catholic  spirit 
which  has  made  them  the  property  of  the  Church  tFni- 
versaL  Inferior  compositions  have  been  gradually 
dropped,  and  replaced  by  others  of  undoubted  merit,  un- 
til the  collections  of  the  various  Christian  churchy 
have  overflowed  with  the  vexy  best  hymns  of  aU  ageai 
The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  these  statements  is 
found  in  the  recent  attention  given  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  our  sacred  poetry  by  English  and  American 
writers,  who  have  patiently  explored  the  whole  field, 
and  have  garnered  its  treasures  in  many  admirable  od- 
lections.  Referring  our  readers  to  these  accessible  pub- 
lications, we  can  devote  the  limited  space  left  in  this 
article  only  to  brief  notices  of  the  principal  contribntors 
to  the  volume  of  divine  praises  nnce  the  Weslejrs  died. 

Of  their  contemporaries,  we  can  never  forget  Angus- 
tus  Topkdy  (1741-1778),  and  his  almost  inspired  hymn, 
"  Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me,"  and  others  of  his  excellent 
collection.  See  Toplady.  Nor  will  the  churches  cease 
to  sing  the  magnificent  stituns  of  his  theological  oppo- 
nent, Thomas  Olivers  (1725-1799),  in  his  judgment 
hymn,  beginning  "  Come,  immortal  King  of  glory."  See 
OuvERS.  Along  with  them  came  William  Williams 
(1717-1791),  the  Methodist  "Watts  of  Wales,"  sng- 
ing  "O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness,"  and  "Guide 
me,  oh  thou  great  Jehovah ;"  and  John  Cennick,  the  de- 
vout Moravian,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  the 
finest  hymns  ever  written — "  Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch 
thy  wings,"  and  "  Lo !  he  comes  with  clouds  descending." 
The  latter  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Olivers, 
in  whose  judgment  h3rmn  are  stanzas  which  it  resem- 
bles in  some  respects,  but  a  close  inspection  shows  them 
to  be  entirely  different  productions.  Cennick's  hymn 
first  appeared  in  a  "CoUection  of  Sacred  Hynms**  in 
1752.  See  CEiciacK.  Next  in  order  appeared  the  col- 
lection of  hymns  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Beddome  (1717- 
1795),  a  Baptist  clergyman,  whom  a  London  congrega- 
tion could  not  tempt  to  leave  his  little  flock  at  Bourton, 
where  he  labored  fifty-two  years,  and  preached  and 
sang  of  Jesus.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Did  Christ  o'er 
sinners  weep  ?"  "  Faith,  'tis  a  precious  grace,"  "  Let  par- 
ty names  no  more,"  etc  Thomas  Haweis,  chaplain  to 
the  countess  of  Huntington,  a  theological  author  of 
note,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  (1739-1820),  was  the  author  of  over  two  bmidred 
and  fifty  h^-mns,  some  of  which  are  favorites  still ;  but  to 
the  countess  herself,  the  patron  and  friend  of  Whitefiekl, 
and  Berridge,  and  Romaine,  we  are  indebted  for  such 
undying  hymns  as  "  Oh !  when  my  righteous  judge  shall 
come,"  "  We  soon  shall  hear  the  midnight  cry."  She  died 
in  1791,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  having  devoted  her  for- 
tune and  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  Some  of  the  sweet- 
est h3rmns  for  the  Church  and  the  home  which  this  age 
produced  were  written  by  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist 
clergyman  at  Broughton,  Miss  Anne  Steele  (1716-1778). 
She  withheld  her  name  from  her  poems,  but  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Christian  world  still  sings  from  its  myriad 
hearts  and  tongues, "  Father,  whate'er  of  earthly  bUss," 
"  Jesus,  my  Lord,  in  thy  dear  name  nnite  All  things  my 
heart  calls  great,  or  good,  or  sweet,"  etc.;  "Come,  ye 
that  love  the  Saviour's  name ;"  and  some  of  her  sacra- 
mental hymns  are  fine  specimens  of  Christian  song. 

The  next  hymn-book  of  importance  that  appeared  in 
Great  Britain  was  the  Ohey  BymM^  which  is  the  joint 
production  of  those  gifted  and  illustrious  men,  so  differ^ 
ent  in  their  characters  and  lives,  and  yet  so  united  in 
the  love  of  Christ — the  Rev.  John  Newton  and  William 
Cowper.  To  this  book  Newton  furnished  two  hnndred 
and  eighty-six  hymns,  and  Cowper  sixty-twa  It  was 
published  first  in  1779,  before  Cowper's  reputation  as  a 
poet  was  made.  The  h3nmn8  were  written  between 
1767  and  1779,  and  doubtless  would  have  contained 
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iiiofe  of  Cofwper's  contributions  but  for  a  return  of  his 
ioaanity.  The  history  of  these  noble  coworicers  for 
Christ  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  this  allu- 
noD.  Their  deep  personal  experiences  are  written  in 
11UU17  of  their  delightful  verseS)  and  reflected  in  the 
Christian  life  of  succeeding  generations.  Who  that  re- 
members Newton's  nuurellous  conversion,  and  his  sub- 
sequent life  of  piety  and  distinguished  usefulnesSi  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  (1807),  will  not  ap- 
preciate the  fervor  with  which  he  sang, 

"Amazing  grace  1  how  sweet  the  sound 
That  saved  a  wretch  like  me ;" 

or  "  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesns  sounds 
In  a  believer's  ear ;" 

or  "  Sometimes  a  light  surprises 

The  Christian  while  he  sings  ;** 

or  "Day  of  Judgment,  day  of  wonders, 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  awftil  sound?" 

See  Newton,  John.  And  the  EngUsh  language  itself 
must  die  before  Cowper's  plaintive  munc  ceases  to  vi- 
bcate  through  believers'  souls  in  those  almost  perfect 
hymns  in  which  he  wrote  out  and  yet  veiled  the  strange, 
sweet,  and  attractive  experiences  of  his  own  religious 
life:  "To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope,"  "  Far  from  the 
vorid,  0  Lord,  I  flee,"  "Oh!  for  a  closer  walk  with 
God."  "^ There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  "God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way."  It  has  been  well  said  by 
Dr.  Cheever  that  "  if  Cowper  had  never  given  to  the 
Church  on  earth  but  a  single  score  of  those  exquimte 
breathings  of  a  pious  heart  and  creations  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, it  had  been  a  bequest  worth  a  life  of  suffering  to 
acoompliah."    See  Cowper. 

It  was  long  before  another  bard  arose  to  take  up  the 
Ijxe  which  this  gentle  singer  laid  down.  A  few  strains 
come  floating  through  the  succeeding  years,  such  as 
KolnDson's  "  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing,"  and 
"Jesus,  and  can  it  ever  be,  a  mortal  man  ashamed  of 
theer  written  in  1774  by  Thomas  Green  of  Ware,  then 
a  precocious  boy  of  only  ten  years!  Of  female  hym- 
msrs  we  have  at  this  period  Mrs.  Barbauld  (174B-1825) 
and  Jane  Taylor,  both  of  whom  lei\  some  sweet  hymns 
for  the  sanctuary.  The  former  will  be  best  remembered 
bjT  her  beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  a  believer — 
**  Sweet  is  the  scene  when  Christians  die;"  the  latter  by 
her  Ujfmnsfor  Infant  Mmdg,  To  them  we  must  add 
Hiss  Hannah  More  (1744-1833),  whose  practical  Chris- 
tian prose  writings  possess  a  masculine  vigor  and  Bib- 
Heal  earnestness,  and  whose  poetry,  although  not  of  the 
highest  order,  yet  often  overflows  with  melody  and  ten- 
der feeling.  Her  Christmas  hymn,  "  Oh !  how  won- 
drous is  the  story  of  our  Redeemer's  birth,"  is  a  favora- 
ble specimen.  Among  the  minor  poets  of  this  period 
we  mention  Dr.  John  Ryland,  bom  in  1753,  author  of 
''In  all  my  Lord's  appointed  ways,"  "  Lord,  teach  a  lit- 
tle chiTd  to  pray,"  "  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  skies,"  "  O 
Lord,  I  would  delight  in  thee;"  and  the  Rev.  John  Lo- 
gan, who  died  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  forty,  a  Scottish 
preacher  famed  for  his  eloquence,  who  wrote  such  hymns 
ss  **  Where  high  the  heavenly  temple  stands,"  "  Oh,  city 
of  the  Lord,  begin  the  universal  song,"  "  Oh  God  of 
Bethel!  by  whose  hand  thy  people  still  are  fed,"  "The 
hour  of  my  departure's  come,"  etc  To  the  poet  of  the 
poor,  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  we  are  indebted  for  those  de- 
lightful lines,  "  Pilgrim,  burdened  with  thy  sin,  come 
the  way  to  Zion's  gate ;"  and  to  Rev.  Samuel  Medley,  a 
Baptist  minister  of  Liverpool  (1788-1799),  for  the  stk- 
ring  l3-ric8,  "Mortals,  awake!  with  angels  join,"  and 
"Awake,  my  soul,  in  joyful  lays."  The  name  of  Henry 
Knke  White  (1785-1808)  will  ever  Uve  in  the  splendid 
hymn  in  which  he  sang  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the 
Bedeemer  and  of  his  own  conversion,  "  When  marshal- 
ed on  the  mighty  plain."  From  his  pen  also  flowed 
those  characteristic  hymns  beginning  "The  Lord  our 
God  IS  full  of  might,"  "O  Lor^  another  day  is  flown," 
**  Through  scnrrow's  night  and  danger's  path."  See 
Hexrt  K.  White.  The  coronation  hymn,  "All  hail 
the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  was  written  by  the  Rev. 


Edward  Perronet,  an  English  dissenting  clergyman, 
who  died  at  Canterbury  in  1792,  exclaiming, "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  height  of  his  divinity,  glory  to  God  in  the 
depth  of  his  humanity,  glory  to  God  in  his  all-sufficien- 
cy, and  into  his  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !"  The 
grand  tune  which  has  always  been  associated  with  these 
lines  was  composed  for  them  by  a  Mr.  Shrubsole,  a  friend 
of  the  author,  and  organist  at  the  chapel  of  Spa  Fields, 
London,  1784-1806.  We  can  only  allude  in  a  sentence 
to  the  well-known  occasional  hymns  of  the  great  poets, 
Pope  and  Dryden, Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Moore,  South- 
ey,  and  some  of  their  associates. 

But  the  Church  Universal  owes  a  greater  debt  to 
James  Montgomery  (1771-1854).  No  man  since  the 
days  of  Cowper  has  added  so  many  admirable  versions 
of  the  Psalms  and  noble  hymns  to  the  English  language 
as  this  gifted  Moravian,  whose  prolific  muse  never  ceased 
to  lavish  its  treasures  until,  at  fourscore  years,  he  went 
up  higher.  His  paraphrase  of  the  seventy-second 
Psalm,  eommencing  "  Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed,"  is  a 
classic  full  of  the  old  Hebrew  fire  and  of  the  best  mod- 
em missionary  spirit.  His  "Thrice  holy"  (Isa.A'i,3), 
begiiming  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord,"  seems  to  blend  the 
voices  of  "saints  and  seraphim"  in  one  glorious  pro- 
phetic anthem.  Of  his  other  hymns  we  need  only 
name  the  Hallelujah, "  Hark !  the  song  of  Jubilee ;"  the 
Christmas  choruses,  "Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory," 
and  "  Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing ;"  the  song  of  heav- 
en, "Forever  with  the  Lord;"  the  hymn  on  the  death 
of  an  aged  minister, "  Servant  of  God,  well  done,"  writ- 
ten in  memory  of  his  friend.  Rev.  Thomas  Taylor;  and 
that  on  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  secretary 
of  the  Bridsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  "  Go  to  the 
grave  in  all  thy  glorious  prime."  His  verses, "  Prayer  is 
the  soul's  sincere  desire,"  "Oh!  wbere  shall  rest  be 
found?"  "What  are  these  in  bright  array?"  are  only  a 
few  of  the  priceless  gems  which  he  has  set  in  the  crown 
of  our  Christian  praises.    See  Montgomery,  James. 

In  this  later  period  of  English  hymnology  many  and 
very  sweet  have  been  the  singers  and  their  sacred  songs. 
There  is  Henry  F.  Lyte,  the  rector  of  Brixham*  (179^ 
1847),  author  of  **  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken,"  and  of 
those  delightful  "hymns  from  beneath  the  cloud,"  "My 
spirit  on  thy  care,  blest  Saviour,  I  recline,"  and  the  last 
that  he  ever  wrote,  ^  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  even- 
tide." It  was  of  his  Talet  in  Verse  that  professor  Wil- 
son, in  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosiame,"  wrote, "  Now  that  is 
the  right  kind  of  religious  poetry.  He  ought  to  give 
us  another  volum^"  That  volume  soon  came,  entitled 
Poemsy  chief  y  reUffioiis,  The  female  hymnists  increase 
in  number  and  in  power  in  this  period.  Mrs.  Felicia 
Hemans,  Caroline  Bowles,  and  others  of  great  repute, 
lead  the  way  with  their  sweet  music  We  have  learn- 
ed to  sing  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  from  Miss  Sa- 
rah F.Adams, who  died  in  1849  in  her  old  home, Dor- 
setshire ;  and  Charlotte  Elliott,  of  Torquay,  struck  a  new 
chord  for  all  the  world  when  she  wrote,  in  1836,  those 
inimitable  verses,  "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea." 
She  is  the  author  of  several  volumes,  and  furnished  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  hymns  to  The  Invalid's  Hymn- 
hook,  the  last  edition  of  which  she  supervised.  Mrs. 
Barret  Browning,  Mrs.  Charles,  of  "  Schonberg  Cotta" 
fame.  Miss  Adelaide  Proctor,  Mary  Howitt,  and  the 
Bronte  sisters — Chariotte,  Emily,  and  Anne,  Isabella 
Craig,  and  Mrs.  Craik,  formerly  Miss  Mulock,  author  of 
John  Halifaxy  Gentkman,  are  among  the  later  chief 
singers  of  their  sex  whose  verses  have  enriched  our 
hymnals.  Sir  John  Bowring,  bom  in  1792,  author  of 
"  In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory,"  "  Watchman,  tell  us  of 
the  night;"  the  dean  of  St. Paul's,  Dr.  Henry  Hart  Mil- 
man,  archbishop  Trench,  John  Keble,  with  hb  Chris- 
tian  Year,  the  poet  leader  of  the  Anglican  Catholic 
movement  in  the  EngUsh  establishment,  Alexander 
fCnox,  Allan  Cunningham,  Robert  PoUok,  bbhop  Heber, 
with  his  glorious  advent,  and  judgment,  and  missionary 
hymns,  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  canon  Words- 
worth, and  the  late  dean  Alford,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
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Faber,  the  devoat  KomiBh  b3aniust,  and  Dr.  John  H. 
Newman,  once  of  Oxford  and  now  of  Rome,  Robert  Mur- 
ray M*Cheyne,  and  John  R.  M'Piiff,  the  Soottiah  preach- 
ers, with  Horatius  Bonar,  of  Kelao,  author  of  the  de- 
lightful Ilynau  of  Faith  and  I/ope,  many  of  which  are 
already  familiar  as  household  words,  and  Edward  H. 
Bickersteth,  whose  poem  "Yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever" is  "  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  age**— all 
these,  and  more  whom  we  cannot  even  name,  swell  the 
majestic  volume  of  our  most  reoent  British  sacred  song. 
It  is  not  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  of  their 
hymns  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  that  pre- 
ceded them,  and  that  some  of  them  can  never  die  while 
their  mother  tongue  is  the  vehicle  of  Christian  praise. 

3.  ^Intericon.— Poetry  was  not  cultivated  in  our  he- 
roic age  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  singers  were  few  and 
far  between.  The  churches  mostly  used  the  psalms 
and  h3rmns  which  they  tvought  with  them  from  the 
Old  World  until  after  the  Revolutionaiy  War.  Presi- 
dent Davies  (1724-1761)  left  some  poems,  among  which 
his  lines  on  the  birth  of  an  infant,  and  the  noble  hymn 
commencing  "  Great  God  of  wonders  I  all  thy  ways,"  are 
most  familiar.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  at 
the  request  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Connec- 
ticut, Te\d8ed  the  psalms  of  Dr.Watta,  and  added  over 
twenty  of  his  own  versifications  to  the  volume.  Of  all 
that  he  wrote,  however,  none  have  such  beauty  and  vi- 
tality as  his  rendering  of  Psalm  cxix, "  How  precious  is 
the  Book  divine!"  Psalm  cxxxvii,  "I  love  thy  king- 
dom, Lord;**  and  of  PsaUn  d,  *^  In  Zion*s  sacred  gates." 
These  are  universal  favorites.  In  his  preface  to  that 
admirable  volume,  Christ  in  Sonff,  Dr.  Philip  Schaif 
says, "  The  Lyra  Sacra  of  America  is  vrell  represented. 
Although  only  about  thirty  years  old,  it  is  far  richer 
than  our  British  friends  are  aware  of."  Abundant  proof 
of  its  richness  is  furnished  in  the  Hymns  of  Immanud, 
which  the  author  has  gathered  into  this  remarkable 
collection  of  Christological  poetry,  a  number  of  which 
were  furnished  by  their  authors  for  this  work.  It  is 
flcaicdy  necessary  in  these  pages  to  quote  at  any  length 
those  hymns  which  have  been  adopted  into  nearly  all 
of  the  recent  books  of  praise  for  the  various  denomina- 
tions. We  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  the  most  noted 
authors,  and  give  parts  of  some  of  the  hymns  which 
seem  destined  to  secure  a  permanent  place  in  our  Amer^ 
ican  hymnals.  The  earlier  poets— Percival,  Pierpont, 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Washington  Alston, 
John  Neal,  N.  P.Willis,  Brainard,  J.W.  Eastbum,  Car- 
los Wilcox,  Hillhouse,  with  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Tuck- 
erman,  and  Whittier,  who  are  stUl  living— have  all  made 
occasional  contributions  to  the  stock  of  popular  hymns, 
chiefly  of  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  bodies.  The 
clergy  of  the  American  churches  have  probably  been 
the  most  fertile  contributors  to  this  department  of  sanc- 
tuary worship  during  this  period. 

The  late  bishop  Doane  (q.  v.),  of  New  Jersey,  wrote 
some  very  beautiful  hymns,  which  long  ago  paased  be- 
yond the  body  of  which  he  was  a  champion  into  the  \iymr 
nals  of  other  churches.  His  evening  hymn  is  worthy  of 
comparison  even  with  that  of  good  bishop  Ken :  ^  Softly 
now  the  light  of  day."  There  is  a  trumpet-like  music 
in  his  majestic  lines  on  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  which 
reminds  us  of  Heber  and  Milman :  "  Fling  out  the  ban- 
ner !  let  it  float,"  etc.  The  same  Church  has  also  given 
us  Dr.  W.  A.  MuhlenbeTgh*s  well-known  hymn, "  I  would 
not  live  alway,"  and  other  delightful  verses  from  his  now 
patriarchal  muse.  Another  bishop.  Dr.  Arthur  Cleveland 
Coxe,  among  his  fine  Christian  ballads  and  poems,  has 
rendered  into  verse,  with  more  spirit  and  power  than  any 
other  English  writer,  those  words  of  Christ,  ^  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 

To  the  late  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  (q.  v.)  we  owe 
the  best  version  in  our  language  of  Gerhardt's  imper- 
ishable hymn,  ^ Oh  sacred  head!  now  wounded."  One 
of  the  most  chaste  and  fervid  of  our  hymn-writers 
was  the  late  Dr.  George  W.  Bethune  (q.  v.),  author  of 
^  It  is  not  death  to  die,"  <*  Oh  Jesus,  when  I  think 


of  thee,  thy  manger,  oross,  and  crown,"  and  intii;^ 
other  well-known  lyrics.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  B. 
Thompson,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Kew  York,  kis 
published  some  admirable  original  hymns  for  Chnst- 
mas  and  Easter,  and  very  spirited  translations  fhim  a&- 
cient  and  medieval  hymns.    We  specify  only  his  rer- 
sion  of  the  "Aurora  ooelum  purpurit,"  which, with  oth- 
ers from  hia  pen,  are  given  in  fidl  in  SchafTs  Chrisi  m 
Song,    Quite  in  another  line,  but  not  less  happy,  is  a 
new  h}nnn  by  the  Rev.  Hervey  D.  Ganse,  a  popular 
clergyman  of  the  same  Church  in  Kew  York  City.    It 
is  the  story  of  Bartimms,  so  sweetly  told  that  we  re- 
gret we  have  not  space  for  at  least  a  part  of  it.    There 
are  no  more  delightful  hymns  in  the  language  than 
those  of  the  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.D.,  a  Coi^gatiaiial 
clergyman,  author  of  Hymns  of  my  holy  Bours^  Hymu 
and  sacred  Pieces^  and  many  sacred  poems.    That  "se- 
lectest  and  most  perfect  of  our  modem  hymns,"  "My 
faith  looks  up  to  thee,"  etc,  was  composed  in  1830.    It 
has  been  translated  into  Arabic,  Tamil,  Tahitian,  the 
Mahratta,  and  other  languages,  and  seems  destined  to 
follow  the  Cross  over  the  whole  worid.    Among  his 
other  hymns  are  those  beginning  **  Jesus,  these  eyes 
have  never  seen  that  radiant  form  of  thine,"  "Alone 
with  thee!  alone  with  thee!  O  friend  divine,"  "0  Je- 
sus! sweet  the  tears  I  shed,"  **  Jesns!  thou  joy  of  kn'- 
ing  hearts,"  etc 

The  Rev.  Russell  S.  Cook  (q.  v.)  wrote  and  sent  to 
Miss  Elliott,  the  author  of  ^  Just  as  I  am,  without  one 
plea,"  a  counterpart  to  her  own  sweet  hymn,  so  beautifal 
and  complete  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  same  pen 
had  given  them  both  to  the  world:  *^  Just  as  thou  art! 
without  one  trace,"  etc  It  has  since  been  incorporated 
with  Sir  Ronndell  Palmer's  Book  of  Praise  and  sereral 
American  hymn-books. 

It  would  be  inexcusable,  in  a  snmmaiy  like  this,  to 
omit  a  hearty  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  the  female 
hymn-writers  of  our  country.  First  among  these,  Hrk 
Sigoumey,  who  may  be  called  the  Hannah  More  of 
America,  has  an  established  place  among  these  honored 
authors,  although  most  of  her  poetry  was  written  in 
blank  verse,  or  in  metre  not  adapted  to  Church  wmc 
Yet  her  anniversary  hymns  for  Sunday-schools  and  nu»- 
sionaiy  meetings  have  been  very  popular.  Her  verses 
are  fidl  of  a  tender,  devotional  spirit,  and  expressed  in 
chaste  and  beautiful  language.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecber 
Stowe,  in  some  of  her  ReUgioms  Poems,  published  in 
1867,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  word,  and 
rendered  its  utterances  into  verse  with  singular  felicity. 
We  may  instance  the  fine  hymns  commencing  "  When 
winds  are  raging  in  the  upper  ocean,"  ^  Life's  mystoy 
— deep,  restless  as  the  ocean,"  **  That  mystic  word  of 
thine,  O  sovereign  Lord,"  and  the  one  entitled  "SdH, 
still  with  thee."  The  Cary  sisters,  Phoebe  and  Alice, 
have  added  a  few  graceful  and  touching  hymns  to  onr 
Lyra  Americana,  and  have  been  particulariy  snccessfnl 
in  their  writing  for  the  young.  That  favorite  and  de- 
lightful hymn  (which  reminds  us  of  Cpwper's  sensitiTe 
strains),  **  I  love  to  steal  a  while  away  firom  every  cum- 
bering care,'*  was  written  by  Mrs.  Phok)e  H.  Brown  after 
being  interrupted  while  at  prayer.  On  giving  up  her 
only  son  to  preach  Christ  to  the  heathen,  she  wrote  that 
sweet  missionary  h3rmn  beginning 

*'  Ga  messenger  of  love,  and  bear 
Upon  thy  gentle  wing 
The  song  which  seraptus  love  to  hear, 
And  angels  Joy  to  ung.** 

Many  a  revival  of  religion  has  been  sought  and  pro- 
moted in  the  use  of  her  familiar  strains, 

**  O  Lord,  Thy  work  revive 
In  Zion's  gloomy  hour.** 

These  are  but  specimens  of  a  few  of  onr  best  funale 
hymnists.  Many  others  we  cannot  even  mention,  to 
whom  the  whole  Church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
"  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  in  which  they 
have  taught  her  to  "  make  melody  onto  the  Lord."  For 
additional  literature,  see  Psaucody.    (W.  J.  R  T.) 
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Hypapante.    See  GAan>LBMA& 

Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  born  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon  the 
youDger,  by  whom  she  was  instructed  in  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  and  professed,  like  her  father,  the  old 
heathen  doctrines,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  most  el- 
oquent adrocates.     So  eminent  did  she  become  in  the 
ancient  philosophy  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th 
centuiY,  she  publicly  lectured  on  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  with  immense  success. 
Socrates  (Wells's  translation,  1709,  of  the  Latin  of  Ya- 
lesuis)  thus  narrates  her  history :  *^  There  was  a  woman 
at  Alexandria  by  name  Hypatia.    She  was  daughter  to 
Theon  the  philosopher.    She  had  arrived  to  so  eminent 
a  degree  of  learning  that  she  excelled  all  the  philoso- 
phen  of  her  own  times,  and  succeeded  in  that  Platonic 
school  derived  from  Plotinus,  and  expounded  all  the 
precepts  of  philosophy  to  those  who  would  hear  her. 
Wherefore  all  persons  who  were  studious  about  philoso- 
phy flocked  to  her  from  all  parts.    By  reason  of  that 
eminent  confidence  and  readiness  of  expression  where- 
with she  had  accomplished  herself  by  her  learning,  she 
frequently  addressed  even  the  magistrates  with  a  sin- 
gnlar  modesty.     Nor  was  she  ashuned  of  appearing  in 
a  pablic  assembly  of  men,  for  all  persons  revered  and 
admired  her  for  her  eximious  modesty.    Envy  armed 
itaelf  against  this  woman  at  that  time ;  for  because  she 
had  frequent  conferences  with  Orestes  [the  prefect  of 
Akxan<^],  for  this  reason  a  calumny  was  framed 
against  her  among  the  Christian  populace,  as  if  she 
hindered  Orestes  from  coming  to  a  reconciliation  with 
the  bishop.   Certai  n  persons  therefore,  of  fierce  and  over- 
hot  minds,  who  were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader, 
con^ired  against  the  woman,  and  observed  her  return- 
ing home  from  soDie  place;  and,  having  pulled  her  out 
of  her  chariot,  they  dragged  her  to  the  church  named 
Cxsarenm,  where  they  stripped  her  and  murdered  her. 
And  when  they  had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  carried  all 
her  members  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and  consumed 
them  with  fire.    This  fact  brought  no  small  disgrace 
npon  Cyrillus  and  the  Alexandrian  Church"  {Bitt.  Eo 
cfe*.  bk.  vii,  c.  15).     The  death  of  Hypatia  occurred  in 
415.    Soidas  (Tiraria),  iii,  533,  puts  the  guUt  of  Hy- 
patia** death  more  directly  upon  Cyril;  but  his  account 
is  by  the  best  authorities,  Gibbon  of  course  excepted, 
not  thonght  to  be  trustworthy  (comp.  Schaff,  Ch,  Ilia, 
iii,  W3).    There  is  a  spurious  epistle  attributed  to  Hy- 
patia, addressed  to  Cyril,  in  favor  of  Nestorius  (Baluze, 
Cojteilia,  i,  216).     Toland  wrote  a  sketch  of  Hypatia 
(l»nd.  1780, 8vo),  and  Kingdey  has  recently  made  her 
story  the  subject  of  a  novel  {^  Hypatia'*),    See  Cave, 
Bitt,  Lit  anno  416;  Wemsdorf,  Diss,  Acad,  de  Hypatia 
(1747):  En^ish  Cydopatdia;  U^n&ge,  Hist,  MuL  Philo- 
»opft.  p.  52;  Mnnch,  Hypatia,  in  his  Vermischt.  Schr\ften 
(Lndwigsb.  1828),  voL  i ;  Schaflf,  Ch,  History,  ii,  67 ;  Gib- 
bon, Dtdkin  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  iv,  602  sq. 

HypatLtiB  of  Gakgra,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Council  of  Kice,  of  whose  life  but  little  is  known, 
was  atoned  to  death  March  31, 327,  in  a  pass  near  Gan- 
gia,  by  a  gang  of  Novatian  ruffians,  in  all  probability  on 
s^ooont  of  the  opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to- 
wards the  Kovatians  (q.  v.)  at  the  coundL  See  Stan- 
ley, History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  266. 

Hyperbole.  Any  one  who  carefcdly  examines  the 
«Ue  must  be  surprised  at  the  very  few  hyperbolic  ex- 
pi^Bnions  which  it  contains,  considering  that  it  is  an 
Oriental  book.  In  Eastern  Asia  the  tone  of  composi- 
tioQ  is  pitched  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  sober  intellect  of  Europe,  while  in  Western  Asia  a 
mediom  seems  to  have  heen.  struck  between  the  ultra- 
^sinvaganee  of  the  far  East  and  the  frigid  exactness 
ofthefinrWest.  Bat,  even  regarded  as  a  book  of  West^ 
^"i  Aaia,  the  Bible  is,  as  compared  with  almost  any 
<>**»«  Western  Asiatio  book,  so  singularly  free  from  hy- 
Pfholic  expresBions  as  might  well  excite  our  surprise, 
^  not  our  knowledge  of  its  divine  origin  permit  us  to 


suppose  that  even  the  style  and  mode  of  expression  of 
the  writers  were  so  far  controlled  as  to  exclude  from 
their  writings  what,  in  other  ages  and  countries,  might 
excite  pain  and  offence,  and  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  divine  truth.  See  Inspiratiom.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  said  that  the  usage  of  hyperbole  is  of  modem 
growth.  We  find  it  in  the  oldest  Eastern  writings 
which  now  exist;  and  the  aarlTer  Rabbinical  writings 
attest  that,  in  times  approaching  near  to  those  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  flourished,  the  Jew- 
ish imagination  had  run  riot  in  this  direction,  and  has 
left  hyperboles  as  frequent  and  outrageous  as  any  which 
Persia  or  India  can  produce.    See  Talbiud. 

The  strongest  hyperbole  in  all  Scripture  is  that  with 
which  the  Gospel  of  John  concludes:  ** There  are  also 
many  other  thLsgs  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they 
shotdd  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  all  the  books  that  should  be 
written.**  This  has  so  much  pained  many  commenta- 
tors that  they  have  been  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  un- 
authorized addition  to  the  sacred  text,  and  to  reject  it 
accordingly — a  process  always  dangerous,  and  not  to  be 
adopted  but  on  such  overwhelming  authority  of  collated 
manuscripts  as  does  not  exist  in  the  present  case.  Nor 
b  it  necessary,  for  as  a  hyperbole  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  many  examples  in  sacred  and  profane  authors.  In 
Numb,  xiii,  88,  the  spies  who  had  returned  from  search- 
ing the  land  of  Canaan  say  that  they  saw  giants  there 
of  such  a  prodigious  size  that  they  were  in  their  own 
sight  but  as  grasshoppers.  In  Dent,  i,  28,  cities  with 
high  walls  about  them  are  said  to  be  ^walled  up  to 
heaven."  In  Dan.  iv,  7,  mention  is  made  of  a  tree  where- 
of ^'the  height  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  unto  the  end  of  all  the  earth:**  and  the  author 
of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii,  15),  speaking  of  Solomon*s  wis- 
dom, says,  ^  Thy  soul  covered  the  whole  earth,  and  thoa 
filledst  it  with  parables.**  In  Josepihus  {ArU.  xiv,  22) 
God  is  mentioned  as  promising  to  Jacob  that  he  would 
give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  him  and  his  seed;  and  then 
it  is  added,  ^  they  shall  fill  the  whole  sea  and  land  which 
the  sun  shines  upon.**  Wetstein,  in  his  note  on  the 
text  in  John,  and  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  des  Juifs  (iii, 
1-9 ;  V,  7),  have  cited  from  the  ancient  Babbinical  writ- 
ers such  passages  as  the  following:  "  If  all  the  seas  were 
ink,  and  «very  reed  was  a  pen,  and  the  whole  heaven 
and  earth  were  parchment,  and  all  the  sons  of  men  were 
writers,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to  write  all  the  les- 
sons which  Jochanan  composed;**  and  concerning  one 
Eliezer,  it  is  said  that  *^  if  the  heavens  were  parchment, 
and  all  the  sons  of  men  writers,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest  pens,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  for  writing  all 
the  wftdom  which  he  was  possessed  of.**  Homer,  who, 
if  not  bom  in  Asia  Minor,  had  undoubtedly  lived  there, 
has  sometimes  followed  the  hyperbolic  manner  of  speak- 
ing which  prevailed  so  much  in  the  East :  thus,  in  the 
//Mu|(xx,246,247),he  makes i£neas  say  to  Achilles,  ^^Let 
us  have  done  with  reproaching  one  another,  for  we  may 
throw  out  so  many  reproachful  words  on  one  another 
that  a  ship  of  a  hundred  oars  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  load.**  Few  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  Oc- 
cidental writers ;  yet  it  is  observed  that  Cicero  {PhiL  ii, 
44)  has  ^^Phesertim  quum  illi  earn  gloriam  consecuti 
sint,  quiB  vix  coelo  capi  posse  videatur,*'  and  that  livy 
(vii,  25)  says,  *^  Hie  vires  populi  Romani,  quas  vix  ter- 
rarum  capit  orbis.**  See  bishop  Pearoe's  Commentary 
on  the  four  Evangelists,  1777,  etc  Modem  examples  of 
equal  hyperbole  may  be  found  cited  in  almost  any  work 
on  rhetoric — ^Kitto. 

Hyperoalviniam.  SeeCALYnfi8M;ULTRA-CAi/- 

TDOSM.  . 

Hyperdnlia  {vvip,  above;  SovXla^  teorship,  ser^ 
vice),  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Romanists  speak  of  three  kinds  of  adora- 
tion, namely,  latria,  hyperduHa,  and  duUa,  **  The  ado- 
ration oildria,**  they  say,  ^is  that  which  is  due  to  God 
alone,  and  is  given  on  account  of  his  supremacy;  hyper- 
dulia  is  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  on  account  of  what 
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the  Papists  call  the  maternity  of  (jrod,  and  other  emi- 
nent gifts,  and  her  supereminent  sanctity ;  dulia  is  wor- 
ship paid  to  saints  on  account  of  their  sanctity."  These 
distinctions  are  too  refined  for  the  common  people;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  multitudes  wonhip  the 
Virgin  instead  of  God,  or  take  her  as  a  mediator  instead 
of  Christ.  The  prayer-books  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
not  free  from  the  charge  o(  encouraging  a  belief  in  the 
mediation  of  Mary.  A  book  in  common  use,  called  The 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  aind  of  Mary^  which  is  published 
with  an  indult  of  pope  Pius  in  favor  of  its  use,  contains 
the  following  passages:  ** Come,  then,  hardened  and  in- 
veterate sinner,  how  great  soever  your  crimes  may  be, 
come  and  behold.  Mary  stretches  out  her  hand,  opens 
her  breast  to  receive  you.  Though  insensible  to  the  great 
concerns  of  your  salvation^  though  unfortunately  proof 
against  the  most  engaging  invitations  and  inspirations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  fling  yourself  at  the  feet  of  this  powez^ 
ful  advocate."  Again  (p.  256) :  *'  Rejoice,  O  most  glo- 
rious Virgin,  such  is  thy  &vor  with  God,  such  the  power 
of  thy  intercession,  that  the  whole  treasury  of  heaven 
is  open  to  thee  and  at  thy  disposaL  When  thou  art 
pleased  to  intercede  in  favor  of  a  sinner  his  case  is  in 
sure  h«uds;  there  is  no  danger  of  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Heaven  when  thy  mediation  appears  in  his  behalf." 
**  Thou  art  the  great  mediatrix  between  God  and  man, 
obtaining  for  sinners  all  they  can  ask  and  demand  of 
the  blessed  Trinity."  Another  book  in  common  use, 
The  Glories  of  Mary ,  Mother  of  Gody  prepared  by  li- 
guori  (q.  v.)>  is  full  of  similar  passages.  We  extract  only 
the  following  prayer :  "  0  holy  Virgin !  deign  to  man- 
ifest your  generosi^  towards  me,  a  miserable  sinner. 
If  you  grant  me  your  aid,  what  can  I  fear  ?  No,  I  shall 
no  longer  apprehend  either  my  sins,  since  yon  can  re- 
pair them:  or  the  devils,  since  you  are  more  powerful 
than  heU;  or  your  Son,  justly  irritated,  unce  one  word 
from  you  will  appease  him.  I  shall  only  fear  myself, 
and  Chat,  forgetting  to  invoke  you,  I  may  be  lost.  But 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  I  promise  you  to-day  to  re- 
cur to  you  in  all  my  wants,  and  that,  during  life  and  at 
my  death,  your  name  and  remembrance  shall  be  the  de- 
light of  my  aouL  Amen."  See  Cumming  and  French, 
Protestant  Discussion  (London,  1856, 12mo),  p.  288  sq.  -, 
Ferraris,  Prompta  JBibHotheca,  Venerat,  Sand,  §  84-39; 
Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanitm^  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv.  See 
Makiolatjxy. 

HyperitiB,  Andrew  Gerhard,  an  eminent  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Ypres, 
Belgium,  May  16, 151 1.  His  family  name  was  Gerhard, 
but  he  assumed  the  name  Hyperius  from  his  birthplace. 
His  father  directed  his  first  studies,  after  which  Hype- 
rius attended  the  University  of  Paris  during  the  years 
1528-35.  After  completing  his  studies  he  made  a  short 
stay  at  Louvain,  then  travelled  through  the  Nether^ 
lands,  and  visited  Germany.  On  his  return  he  was  de- 
prived of  a  benefk^  which  had  been  obtained  for  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  He  went  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years  with  the  son  of  William  Monntjoy,  a 
friend  of  Erasmus,  studying  at  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  The  persecutions  directed  against 
the  Protestants  afler  Cromwell's  death  compelled  him, 
in  1541,  to  leave  England,  and  he  purposed  going  to 
Strasburg,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Bucer;  but  his 
friend  Geldenhauer,  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg, 
persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  latter  city,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded his  friend  in  1542  as  professor.  He  died  at  Mar- 
burg Feb.  1, 1564.  To  profound  and  extensive  learning 
Hyperius  joined  great  intellectual  powers,  and  a  remark- 
ably mild,  yet  straightforward  disposition.  Greatly  in 
advance  of  his  times  as  a  scholar,  he  held  deep  and  cor- 
rect views  on  the  system  with  which  theological  re- 
searches and  studies  should  be  conducted  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  exegetcs 
of  the  I6th  century,  as  well  as  the  scholastic  theories  of 
contemponry  theologians.  His  views  have  become  the 
basis  of  modem  scientific  theology.    Ho  had  also  a 


clearer  and  more  practical  notion  of  preaching  than  the 
other  preachers  of  his  time,  who,  instead  of  expoonding 
Christian  doctrines  to  their  hearers  in  view  of  edif^-ing 
them,  brought  abstract  discussions  or  irritating  contro- 
versies into  the  pulpit,     Hyperius  wrote  Deformcmdit 
Condonibus  sacris,  seu  de  interpretaiione  Scripturanaa 
popularij  Libri  ii  (Dort,  1555, 8vo ;  latest  ed.,  augment- 
ed, and  containing  a  biography  of  the  author,  Halle, 
1781, 8vo).    It  is  ^e  first  complete  work  on  Homiktics, 
and  one  of  the  best : — De  theologOf  seu  de  ratione  studii 
theologiciyLib,  iv  (Basle,  1556, 8vo;  often  reprinted) :  this 
is  a  work  of  great  merit,  which  may  have  had  the  most 
favorable  effect  on  theological  study,  had  not  the  large- 
ness of  views  and  the  Zuinglian  opinion  of  the  author 
in  r^ard  to  the  Eucharist  rendered  it  suspicious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  party.    Laurentius  ViUa- 
vincentius,  an  Augustinian  monk  of  Xeres,  in  Andalusia, 
made  great  use  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  preceding  work, 
or,  rather,  caused  them  to  be  reprinted  almost  word  lor 
word,  as  his  own  production,  with  the  exception  of  pas- 
sages too  favorable  to  Protestantism,  in  a  work  he  pub- 
li^ed  at  Antwerp  in  1565,  and  the  plagiarism  was  not 
detected  until  hidf  a  century  later: — Elemenia  Christi- 
ana religionis  (Basle,  1563,  8vo):  —  Topica  tkeohgiea 
(Wittemb.  1665, 8vo ;  Basle,  1578, 8vo)  '^Methodi  The- 
ologitCf  sive  pracipuonim  Christiancs  religionis  hconan 
communium,  Libri  Hi  (Basle,  1566,  1568,  8vo).     This 
work  was  to  have  had  three  more  parts,  but  it  was  kft 
incomplete: — Opuscula  Theologica  varia  (Basle,  1570,2 
vols.  8vo).    His  exegetical  works  are  among  the  most 
valuable  productions  in  that  department  by  the  Reform- 
ers, and  were  frequently  used  hy  Bloomfield  in  his  notes 
on  the  New  Testament.    His  most  important  work  in 
this  department,  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Il^trews  {Comment,  in  Epistolas  ad 
Timothf  Titum,  et  Philem,  1582;  Comment,  in  PavH 
EpistolaSf  1583 ;  Comment  in  Epist,  ad  Hdfneos,  1585), 
was  published  after  his  death  by  Mylius  (Ztlrich,  1582-8, 
4  vols,  folio),  and  under  the  care  of  J.  Andreas  Schmidt 
(Helmstadt,  1704,  8vo).    In  it  "  Hjrperius  pursues  the 
grammatico-historical  method  of  interpretaticHi,  exam- 
ining the  meaning  of  the  words,  carefully  tracing  the 
connection  of  the  passage,  taking  note  of  the  analogy 
of  Scripture,  and  so  arriving  at  the  true  sense  of  the 
{dace.    Not  until  he  has  thus  done  justice  to  the  exe- 
gesis does  he  proceed  to  the  dogmatical  or  practical  use 
of  the  passage.    He  also  frequently  gives  citations  from 
the  fathers  to  show  the  agreement  of  his  conclusions 
with  the  understanding  of  the  ancient  Church"  (Kitto). 
A  collection  of  small  pamphlets  had  been  previously 
published  separately;  among  thcm,i>e  SacrtK  Scriptunt 
Lectione  et  Meditatione  (Basle,  1581,  8vo).     See  Boi»- 
sard,  Icones  Virorum  Illustrium,  pars  iii ;  Melch.  Adam, 
VitcB  Gemumorum  Theologorum  ,*  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist, ;  J> 
M.  Schrockh,  Leben^tesch.  beruhmt,  Gdehrten,  voL  i,  and 
Kirchengesch  s,  d,  Ref  voL  v ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gh, 
XXV,  71 ;  Mercersb.  Rev,  1857,  p.  271  sq. ;  Ch.  Monthlg, 
June,  1866 ;  M*Crie,  Reform,  in  Spain,  p.  882;  Hauck, 
Jahrb.d.TheoLuy2b5,    (J.H.W.) 

Hypocrisy  (vrojcpicrt^ ;  but  in  James  v,  12,  two 
words,  ifirb  KpiaiVf  as  the  A.  Y.  justly)  is  the  name  for 
the  successful  or  unsuccessful  endeavor  of  a  person  to 
impart  to  others,  by  the  expression  of  his  features  or 
gestures,  by  his  outward  actions,  and,  in  fine,  by  his  whole 
appearance,  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  principles,  his 
good  intentions,  love,  unselfishness,  tmthfulness,  and 
conscientiousness,  while  in  reality  these  qualities  are 
wanting  in  him.  It  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
untmthfulness,  which  has  its  definite  aims  and  means. 
It  is  precisely  because  these  aims  refer  to  the  moral 
qualifications  of  the  subject,  because  he  speaks  and  acts 
as  if  an  honest  man,  that  hypocrisy  has  found  room  and 
opportunity  in  social  life,  in  commerce  and  industry,  in 
politics,  and,  above  all,  in  the  field  of  revealed  religion. 
This  may  appear  paradoxical,  because  this,  as  wdl  as 
the  religion  of  the  jold  covenant,  places  man  befbre  the 
face  of  an  almighty  Being  who  sees  the  heart,  and  who 
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penetntes  homsa  thought  even  from  its  very  heginning ; 
who pereeiTefl  clearly  its  development  and  ripening;  so 
that  the  hjrpocrite,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  deceiv- 
ing men,  can  certainly  have  no  benefit  from  his  acts  in 
the  end.    On  the  other  hand,  because  religion  consists 
not  entirely  in  the  performance  of  outward  actions,  but 
mikes  the  worth  of  the  person  dependent  on  the  right- 
eous state  of  his  heart  and  mind,  it  creates  the  greater 
desire  in  him  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  really  having 
these  qualities;  and  because  these  qualities,  though  they 
are  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  yet  can  only  be  mani- 
fested by  outward  acts,  which,  since  they  are  material, 
strike  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  may  be  enacted  without 
the  possession  of  the  genuine  mental  and  moral  state,  it 
results  that  there  is  here  such  a  wide  field  for  hypo- 
critical actions.     We  infer,  therefore,  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  there  is  leas  opportunity  for  hypocrisy 
in  heathenism  than  in  Judainn;  in  Cathohcism  than 
in  Protestantism.     For  wherever  the  principal  weight 
is  laid  on  the  outward  action,  on  the  opits  operatum, 
there  one  experiences  far  less  the  inclination  to  cover 
the  mconsistency  of  the  inner  world  by  the  outer  world ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  every  thing  depends 
on  the  inward  state,  and  where,  with  the  mere  enact- 
ment of  outward  ceremony,  God  and  conscience  can- 
not be  appeased,  there  originates  in  the  unregenerate 
man  the  temptation  to  do  what  may  give  him  at  least 
the  semblance  of  a  quality  which  he  really  does  not  pos- 
sess.   When  a  frivolous,  reckless  fellow  kneels  at  the 
Catholic  ahar  to  perform  by  feature  and  gesture  his  de- 
votions, no  one  would  think  of  acctising  him  of  hypoc- 
risr;  while  a  Protestant,  in  a  similar  case,  could  not  es- 
cape this  judgment.     Srill,  this  does  not  fully  solve  the 
paradox  how  the  hypocrite  can  hope  to  carry  on  his 
Use  game,  while  he  knows  very  well  that  before  the 
God  of  truth  no  one  can  pass  for  righteous  who  possess- 
es simply  the  semblance  of  righteousness,  but  does  not 
connect  therewith  the  belief  in  its  power.    It  must  here 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  person  endeav- 
Cfs  to  acquire  for  himself,  in  the  community  to  which  he 
bdongs,  the  epithet  of  a  pious  man ;  and,  if  he  is  satis- 
fied herewith,  then,  in  regard  to  his  future  state,  in  view 
of  that  day  which  will  bring  every  thing  to  light,  he  is 
either  thoughtless  and  careless,  or  else  totally  unbeliev- 
ing.   When  his  earthly  scene  has  ended,  the  curtain 
drops  for  him,  and  all  is  over.    But  in  another  case  the 
person  is  animated  by  the  hope  that,  in  virtue  of  those 
onward  acts  by  which  he  ttdnks  to  do  good,  his  pray- 
ing, almsgiving,  etc,  he  may  prevaU  before  God ;  this  is 
the  true  Phariseeism,  which  dims  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing God,  and  not  only  deceives  men,  but  counterfeits 
treth  itself,  and  thereby  cheats  itself  worst  of  aU.    A 
^ncial  means  of  detecting  the  real  hypocrite  is  his  im- 
meirifal  judgment  over  others.    This  has  its  ground  in 
the  fact  that  by  such  expressions  he  not  only  seeks  to 
confinn  his  own  standing,  but  it  is  also  a  self-deceit  into 
which  he  faUs;  the  more  he  finds  to  blame  in  others, 
the  more  confident  he  grows  of  his  own  worth,  and  the 
iDore  easily  he  appeases  his  conscience  in  regard  to  the 
jneo&fiistency  of  his  moral  state  with  his  actions,  and  the 
UMmgraity  of  his  secret  with  his  open  ways.    Ethics 
finds  among  the  different  gradations  of  sin  a  certain 
>tate  of  hypocrisy  which  is  far  worse  than  absolute  sub- 
j^^tion  to  sin,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  state  there  may 
exist  at  least  the  earnest  desire  in  the  individual  to  rid 
tumsetf  of  his  faults,  although  he  no  longer  possesses  the 
power  to  do  so;  the  hypocrite,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quite  contented  with  himself,  and  has  no  desire  whatev- 
er to  repent  of  the  sin  so  deeply  lodged  in  his  heart,  but 
^oetdy  endeavors  to  hide  it  from  God  and  men,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  gratify  his  sinful  inclinations  the  more  se- 
<^y  under  Uie  cover  of  an  assumed  sanctity.    In  cer- 
tain respects  the  frivolous  sinner  is  far  better  than  the 
bypocrite,  inasmuch  as  the  former  has  at  least  no  desire 
to  deceive  any  one  about  his  condition,  and  does  not 
present  himself  to  the  worid  otherwise  than  he  really  is. 
This  formal  truthfulness  in  the  open  sinner,  however,  is 
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counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  hypocrite  recog- 
nises at  least  a  cdvine  law  and  judgment;  he  is  still 
alive  to  the  consciousness  of  the  incongruity  of  his  state 
of  mind  and  heart  with  this  divine  law ;  but  ye't  hypoc- 
risy, as  a  permanent  untruthfulness,  as  a  systematic  de- 
ceit, as  a  life  in  dissimulation,  must  gradually  annihilate 
all  sense  of  its  own  condition.  Thus,  in  the  issue,  pub- 
licans and  harlots  are  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
than  Pharisees.  —  Herzog,  JRecU-Eneyklop,  xix,  643  sq. 
See  Hypocritk.  * 

Hypocrite  (Greek  vwoKpin^c)  signifies  one  who 
/eigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  who  puts  on  a  false  person, 
like  actors  in  tragedies  and  comedies.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  those  who  assume  appearances  of  a  virtue 
without  possessing  it  in  reality.  Our  Saviour  accused 
the  Pharisees  of  hypocrisy.  Hypocrisy  is  vain  and  fool- 
ish, and,  though  intended  to  cheat  others,  is,  in  truth,  de- 
ceiving ourselves.  Ko  man  would  flatter  or  dissemble 
if  he  thought  that  he  was  seen  and  discovered.  All  his 
hypocrisy,  however,  is  open  to  the  eye  of  God,  from 
i^om  nothing  can  be  hid.  The  ways  of  man  are  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  seeth  all  his  doings ;  there 
is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers 
of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  Whoever  dissembles, 
and  seems  to  be  what  he  is  not,  thinks  that  he  ought  to 
possess  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to;  for  to  counter- 
feit and  dissemble  is  to  assume  the  appearance  of  some 
real  excellence.  But  it  is  beet  for  a  man  to  be  in  reality 
what  he  would  seem  to  be.  It  is  difficult  to  personate 
and  act  a  false  part  long,  because,  where  truth  does 
not  exist,  nature  will  endeavw  to  return,  and  make  a 
discovery.  Truth  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence 
with  it,  and  not  only  commends  us  to  every  roan's  con- 
science, but  to  God,  the  searcher  of  our  hearts.  Hence 
sincerity  is  the  truest  wisdom,  for  integrity  has  many 
advantages  over  all  the  artful  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit.  On  the  contrary,  a  dissembler  must  be  always 
upon  his  guard,  lest  he  contradict  his  own  pretences. 
He  acts  an  unnatural  part,  and  puts  a  continual  force 
and  restraint  upon  himselfl  Truth  always  lies  uppers 
most,  and  will  be  apt  to  make  its  appearance ;  but  he 
who  acts  sincerely  has  an  easy  task,  and  needs  not  invent 
pretences  before,  or  excuses  after,  for  what  he  says  or 
does.  Insincerity  is  difficult  to  manage;  for  a  liar  will 
be  apt  to  contradict  at  one  time  what  he  said  at  another. 
Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  needs  nothing  to 
assist  it,  and  is  always  near  at  hand ;  but  a  lie  is  troub- 
lesome ;  it  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  u 
frequently  the  occasion  of  many  more.  Truth  and  sin- 
cerity in  our  words  and  actions  will  cany  us  through 
the  world,  when  all  the  arts  of  cunning  ivpd  deceit  shall 
fail  and  deceive  us.  In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  plainness  and  sinceri- 
ty will  appear  the  most  perfect  beauty;  the  craftiness  of 
men,  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  will  be  stripped  of  all 
its  colors;  all  specious  pretences,  all  the  methods  of  de- 
ceit, will  then  be  disclosed  before  men  and  angels,  and  no 
artifice  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  iniquity  can  there 
take  place.  Then  the  ill-designing  men  of  this  world 
shall  with  shame  be  convinced  that  the  upright  simplic- 
ity which  they  despised  was  the  truest  wisdom,  and  that 
those  dissembling  and  dishonest  arts  which  they  so  high- 
ly esteemed  were  in  reality  the  greatest  folly. 

Hypocrites  have  been  divided  into  four  sorts :  1.  The 
worldfy  hypocrite,  who  makes  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  pretends  to  be  religious  merely  from  worldly  con- 
siderations (Matt,  xxiii,  6) ;  2.  The  legal  hypocrite,  who 
relinquishes  his  vicious  practices  in  order  thereby  to 
merit  heaven,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  real  love 
to  God  (Rom.  x,  8) ;  8.  The  evangelical  hypocrite,  whose 
religion  is  nothing  more  than  a  bare  conviction  of  sin ; 
who  rejoices  under  the  idea  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
and  yet  has  no  desire  to  live  a  holy  life  (Matt  xiii,  20 ; 
2  Pet  ii,  20) ;  4.  The  enthusiastic  hypocrite,  who  has  an 
imaginary  sight  of  his  sin  and  of  Christ;  talks  of  re- 
markable impulses  and  high  feelings ;  and  thinks  him- 
self very  wise  and  good  while  he  lives  in  the  most  scan- 
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dalouB  piacticefl  (Matt  xiii,  89 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  14).— Robuwon, 
Theol  Dictionary;  Buck,  TheoL  Dictionary;  Warner, 
System  of  Morality ^  iii,  323 ;  Grove,  Moral  Philosophy j 
ii,253;  G\m\MXi,E*»ay8  on  Hypocrisy  (1825);  EUi8,-S€[/*- 
Deceiver  discovered  (1731) ;  Edwards,  Works  (see  Index). 
See  Hypocrisy. 

Hyponoia  (inrovota,  under  sense),  a  term  applied  to 
the  hidden  meaning  supposed  by  some  to  underlie  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  If  by  this  is  understood  a  significar 
tion  totally  different  from  the  plain  statements,  the  the- 
ory is  to  be  condemned  as  savoring  of  mysticism  (q.  v.); 
but  if  it  is  only  intended  to  designate  the  collateral  and 
ulterior  application  of  language  which  has  likewise  a 
more  obvious  or  literal  import,  it  may  be  received  to  a 
limited  degree.  See  Double  Sense.  The  Scriptures 
themselves  authorize  such  a  view  of  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance of  Holy  Writ,  especially  of  prophecies,  which  nec- 
essarily await  their  fulfilment  in  order  to  their  complete 
elucidation  (1  Pet,  i,  11);  and  the  apostle  John  accord- 
ingly mvites  his  readers  to  the  close  examination  of  his 
symbols,  under  which,  for  prudential  considerations,  was 
couched  a  somewhat  enigmatical  allurion  (Rev.  xiii,  18). 
See  Interpretation.  To  infer  from  this,  however, 
that  the  sacred^  writers  were  not  themselves  aware  of 
the  meaning  of  what  they  uttered  or  penned  is  to  take 
an  unworthy  and  false  view  of  their  intelligent  instru- 
mentality (Stier,  Words  qf  Jesus,  i,  432  sq.,  Am.  ed.).  See 
Inspiration. 

Hypopsalma.    SeeAcRosria 

Hypost&sis  (from  ^iro,  under,  and  c^myfu,  to  stand; 
hence  subsistence),  a  term  used  in  theology  to  signify 
person.  Thus  the  orthodox  hold  that  there  is  but  one 
nature  or  essence  in  God,  but  three  hypostases  or  persons. 
This  term  is  of  very  ancient  use  in  the  Church.  Cyril, 
in  a  letter  to  Nestonus,  employs  it  instead  of  irpo^wirov, 
person,  which  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficiently  expres- 
sive. The  term  occasionea  great  dissensions,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  hypos- 
tasis  was  defined  to  mean  essence  or  substance,  so  that 
it  was  heresy  to  say  that  Christ  was  of  a  different  hypos- 
tasis from  his  Father.  Custom,  however,  altered  its 
meaning.  In  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  express- 
ing themselves  strongly  against  the  Sabellians,  the 
Greeks  used  the  word  hypostasis,  the  Latins  persona, 
which  proved  a  source  of  great  disagreement  The  bar- 
renness of  the  Latin  language  allowed  them  only  one 
word  by  which  to  translate  the  two  Greek  ones  oMa 
and  vTToffraoiCy  and  thus  prevented  them  from  distin- 
guishing essence  from  hypostasis.  Aa  end  was  put  to 
these  disputes  by  a  synod  held  in  Alexandria  about  A.D. 
862,  at  which  Athanasius  assisted,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  be  synonymous  with  vpotnairov.  After  this 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  scruple  in  saying  tres 
hypostases,  or  the  Greeks  three  persons.— Fairar.  See 
Trinity;  Homousian. 

Hypostatical  Union,  the  subsistence  (vvhoramQ) 
of  two  natures  in  one  person,  in  Christ.  While  the  reali- 
ty of  such  a  union  is  established  by  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
on  that  account  maintained  by  our  Chureh  (see  2d  Arti- 
cle of  Religion, "  So  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures," 
etc.),  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  many  intricate  and  fruit- 
less metaphysical  questions  have  been  debated  among 
different  sects  of  Christians  as  to  the  divine  nature  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  manner  of  the  union  between  the  Deity 
and  a  man — the  parties  engaged  in  these  questions  being 
too  often  hurried  into  presumptuous  as  well  as  unprofit- 
able speculations — on  points  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  intellect  as  colors  to  a  man  bom  blind ;  and 
forgetting  that  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  oif  any 
one  among  us  can  neither  be  explained  nor  comprehend- 
ed by  himself  or  any  other,  and  appears  the  more  myh- 
terious  the  more  we  reflect  upon  it  (Eden).  See  Trin- 
ity; Christ,  Person  of;  Monophysites ;  Nestori- 

AN8. 

H3rpothetical  Baptism  is  a  phrase  sometimes 
used  to  denote,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  baptism  ad- 


ministered to  a  child  of  whom  it  is  mioertain  whether  it 
has  already  been  baptized  or  not  The  rubric  statei 
that  ^  if  they  who  bring  the  In&nt  to  tiie  church  do 
make  such  uncertain  answers  to  the  priest* s  qoestioni 
as  that  it  cannot  appear  that  the  child  was  baptized 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sen, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  then  the  priest,  on  perfonning 
the  baptism,  is  to  use  this  form  of  words,  viz.:  **  If  thou 

art  not  already  baptized,  N ,  I  baptize  thee  in  Uie 

name,"  etc — Hook,  Churih  Dictionary, 

Hypothetical  UniTenaliom.  SeeHTPoiHEr- 

ICI. 

HypothetXci,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  (Frendi 
Protestants)  of  Amyraut,  who,  while  they  asserted  a  i^rtz- 
tia  universalis,  none  the  less  ought  not  to  be  classed  with 
modem  Universalists,  as  they  simply  taught  that  God 
desires  the  hiqppiness  of  all  men,provided  they  wiU  recekt 
his  mercy  in  faith,  and  that  none  can  obtain  salvadoa 
without  faith  in  Christ.  See  Amyraut;  Camebos; 
Universausm. 

Hypsiatarians  (worshippers  of  the  ^cdc  v(f/i«roc, 
or  "Most  High  Grod,"  as  such),  a  sect  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  whose  father  was  a  member  of 
it  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Th^  are  rep> 
resented  as  combining  in  their  doctrines  the  elements 
of  Judaism  and  paganism.  They  assigned  a  place  to 
fire  and  light  in  their  worship,  but  rejected  drcumdsioii 
and  the  worship  of  images;  they  kept  the  Sabbitli, 
and  abstained  from  the  eating  of  certain  kinds  of  mest& 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  also  mentions  the  Hypsistaiii,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  surname  ^^unwvoi.  He  says 
that,  like  the  Christians,  they  acknowledge  only  ooe 
God,  whom  they  call  ^ixnov  or  vavroxparo^^  but 
are  distinguished  from  them  in  not  considering  him  as 
Father,  All  that  subsequent  writers  have  said  of  this 
sect  is  derived  from  the  above  statements.  The  Hyp- 
sistarii  do  not  appear  to  have  extended  outside  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  they  seem  to  have  existed  but  a  short 
time  there,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  them  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  4th  century.  Contrary  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  andent  writers,  who  described  them  as 
Monotheists,  Bohmer  concludes  from  the  remark  made 
by  Gr^nory  concerning  his  father,  vir  tiStoXctc  xapoc 
^cv  ^(Ufaiv,  that,  though  the  Hypsistarii  worshipped  but 
one  God,  they  did  not  formally  deny  the  existence  of 
more.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  scan- 
ty information  we  possess  concerning  this  sect,  that 
very  great  differences  of  opinion  should  exist  in  r^ard 
to  them.  Mosheim  considers  them  as  bdonging  to  the 
Gnostic  school ;  J.  J.  Wetstein  (in  Prolegonu  L,  N.  T, 
p.  81,  88)  and  D.  Harenberg  consider  them  as  identical 
with  the  Ccdicolm  (q.  v.),  regarding  them  as  descend- 
ants from  the  worshippers  of  Thor;  others  trace  a  re- 
semblanoe  between  their  doctrines  and  those  of  Zoroas- 
ter. That  they  were  not  a  Christian  sect  is  proved  by 
the  fiict  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum's  father  having  be- 
longed to  it  before  his  becoming  a  Christian.  Lllmann 
considers  them  as  Eclectics,  oombining  the  elements  of 
Judaism  with  the  Persian  religion,  while  Bohmer  looks 
upon  them  as  identical  with  the  Euphemites,  which 
Neander  (CA.  HisL  u,  607)  also  thinks  probable.  Their 
morals  are  represented  as  having  been  very  good.  See 
Herzog,  Real-^ncyklop,  s.  v.;  Fuhrmann,  Handwdrierh, 
d,  Kirchengetch,  ii,  880  sq.;  Walch,  Hist,  d,  Keizereien, 
ii,  180  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchenges(A.  xiii,  278  sq. ;  C  UU- 
mann,  De  HypsistarUs  (Heidelb.  1838) ;  G.  Bohmer,  De 
Hypsistariis  (BeroL  1884). 

Hyrcanus  (TpKavSc,  see  Hircanus),  the  name 
of  two  of  the  high-priests  and  kings  of  the  Maccabcan 
line  of  the  Jews.     See  Magcabbes. 

1.  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus, 
who  sent  him  with  his  brother  Judas  to  repel  Cendebie- 
us,  the  general  of  Antiochus  VH,  B.C  187.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  father  and  two  brothers,  John  as- 
cended the  throne,  RC  185.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Antiochus  Sidetes^ 
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md  It  length  HTiraniu  wia  obliged  to  nibDUt.  The 
mlb  of  Jemsilem  wen  deitiofed,  and  ■  tiibote  im- 
poKd  Bpni  the  atj,  Hymnm  •fterwudi  «coamp«- 
uied  AntiochiB  in  tui  ezpedllioQ  igainst  the  Futhiaiu, 
buntamed  to  JetuMlem  bcfmra  the  defeat  of  the  Syr- 
'  in  am;.  After  Uw  ddeat  and  deatb  of  Anliochaa, 
EC  ISO,  Hjnanai  took  nrenl  dtiea  belongiiig  to  the 
Sjriu  kingdoDi,  and  eampletetf  eatablkhed  hie  own 
indepenilHice.  He  atiHigUwiwil  bu  power  by  an  alli- 
taa  with  the  Romane,  aiid  extended  hia  donunione  by 
tin  aiac|ii»t  of  the  IdnmBuu,  wbom  be  compelled  to 
nboiil  to  drcnmciaian  and  to  observe  the  Hoaaic  taw  -, 
ind  ileo  by  taking  Sanuuu.  which  he  lerelled  to  the 
gnmid,  and  fiooded  the  >pot  on  which  it  had  Rood. 
The  latter  part  of  hie  reign  waa  troubled  by  dispute) 
betweco  the  Phariaeea  and  Sadduceea.  Hjnauos  had 
originilly  belonged  to  the  Phariaeee,  but  had  qnittsd 
tli^  pevty  in  cooeeqaencv  of  an  inmlt  he  received  at 
m  estenunment  from  Eleaur,  a  peraon  of  impoitance 
atiag  the  Phaiiseea.  By  uniting  himielf  to  the  Sad- 
duceea,  HyraumSr  notwithstanding  the  benefits  be  had 
cnifcrted  upon  hie  country  by  Me  wise  and  Tigamoa 
gijTsnment,  became  very  unpopular  with  the  oommon 
pwple,  who  were  moatly  attached  to  the  Phaiiaeea. 
HficmuB  died  RC  106,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  »n 
Arittobolns  (Joseph,  Art,  iiiii,7Bq.;  War,i,i;  1  Hacc 
ir,iTi;  Justin,  ]cx][Ti,l;  Diodonis, ff«. //mcA. Jtutlv, 
I :  PIdU  Apophth.  p.  181  sq. ;  Eusebius,  Chnm,  A  m.  p, 
M,  !B7).    See  Smith,  iJict,  of  Clatticai  Biograplig,  a. 


3.  HtkcaxuS  II,  Mm  of  Alexander  JamiAiu,  and 
gTuidBon  Qf  tbe  preceding.  On  (be  death  of  hie  father 
|RC.  7B)  he  was  appointed  higb-priest  by  his  mother 
Alcxindn,  who  ruleil  Jud»a  heisetf  for  the  next  nine 
lea»  After  her  death  (EC  69),  hli  younger  brother, 
Amlobolus,  a  braver  and  more  energetic  man,  seized 
ibr  gD>'eroment,  and  forced  Hyrcanua  to  withdraw  into 
privite  life.  Indnced  by  the  Idumiean  Antipater,  and 
■IdHl  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  PetiKa,  he  endeavored 
u  Kin  back  bia  dominions,  but  wu  not  luccewful  until 
Fimpey  began  to  favor  hia  cause.  ARer  some  yean  of 
lumultuoui  fighting,  Ariatobulus  waa  poisoned  by  the 
pmisans  of  Ptolemy  (EC  49),  and  Hyrcuus,  who  had 
Im  tome  lime  pDesessed,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed,  the  dig- 
niiT  or  bigh-piiest  and  etbnarch,  waa  nuiii|deprive(t  of 
Ihe  litifi  of  these  offices,  for  which,  in  mth,  he  waa 
vbollj  incompetent.  Ceesar  (B.C  47),  on  account  of 
tlK  Hrricra!  rendered  to  him  by  Antipater,  made  the 
^tter  procurator  of  Judiea,  and  thus  ieft  in  his  bands 
■U  tlie  resl  power,  Hyrcanus  buaying  himself  only  with 
<it  (Ibirs  of  the  priesthood  and  Temple.     Troubles, 

■ihL  uid  Antigonoa,  son  of  Arislobulus,  with  the  help 
tdlv  Pirlhian  king,  Orodes  I,  invaded  the  land,  cap- 
WiBi  Hyrcanus  by  treachery,  cut  off  hia  ears,  and  thus 
iliiqulificd  him  for  the  office  of  high-ptieat,  and  carried 
liini  off  to  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris.  Some  years  later. 
Hand,  son  of  his  old  friend  Antipater,  obtained  aiipreme 
|»TO  in  Judiea,  and  invited  the  aged  Hyrcanus  home 
loJamaiem.  He  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  for  some 
isae  IJTed  in  eaae  and  comfort,  but,  liiUing  under  suapi- 
Q^  <4  intrigning  against  Herod,  be  waa  put  U}  death 
(BJISO)  (Jo«ephos,Aitf.iiii,16(Xiv,  1-13;  Tror,i,6- 
II;  fSo  Case,  xxxvii,  16,  16;  xlviii,  56;  Diod.  xl,  £i. 
>'1-p.l28;Oiw.vi,S;  EuseUClron.  .4nn.p.  94).  See 
Sniih,  Did.  of  Clan.  Biog.  a,  v.    See  HeBon. 

Byuop  (3ilM,  ttiH',  of  nncertain  etymology ;  Gr. 
"""fo^),  a  plant  difficult  to  deflne,  especially  as  the 
■ulaiity  of  the  above  terms  haa  early  led  to  their  con- 
''HO.  As  the  Eoffuirac  of  Greek  authois  is  generally 
•tbiiwiedged  to  be  the  common  byaeop  {Ilyuoput  uffi- 
nuiu  of  botanitta),  it  has  been  infetied  that  it  must 
•1m  be  the  jdant  of  the  Old  Teetameut,  as  well  as  that 
H'umd  to  in  the  New  Testament  This  inference  haa 
■^  bowerer,  been  amTemlly  acqaieaced  in ;  for  Cel- 
"<u  aumeratea  no  leae  than  eighteen  diOerent  plants 


hyssop  of  Scripture.    The  chief  difficulty  aiisea  bom 
the  fact  tttat  in  the  Sept.  the  Greek  Goirtiiroc  i«  the 
uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  hlb,  and  that  tbia 
rendering  is  indorsed  by  the  apcMle  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ix,  IS,  21),  when  q>eaking  of  the  cere- 
mofual  ohaervancca  of  the  Levitical  law.     WlieUuT, 
tbeiefoie,  the  Sept.  made  nae  of  the  Greek  iWanrsc  aa 
the  word  most  neuiy  resembling  the  Hebrew  in  soond, 
aa  Stanley  soggceu  (S.  and  PaL  p.  21,  note),  or  aa  the 
true  reiKeaentative  lA  the  plant  indicated  by  the  latter, 
is  a  point  which,  in  all  probalnlity,  will  never  be  d^ 
dded.     Botaniata  differ  widely  even  with  i^ard  to  the 
identification  of  the  GsiriiHroc  of  Dioacorides.    The  name 
has  been  givai  to  the  Salurria  Gntca  and  the  8.  Jaii- 
ama,  to  neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hya- 
Bop  of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in  Greeoe, 
Syria,  or  £gypt.     Daubeny  (Ltd,  am  Som.  Bmbaadrj/, 
p.  BIS),  following  Kbthorpe,  identifies  the  mountain 
byasop  with  the  Thynbra  ipicaia,  but  this  conjectnn 
is  diaat^itoved  ofby  KUhn  (C<Mm.(>>i>iaK.iii,S7),wha 
in  the  same  passage  gives  it  aa  his  opinion  that  the  H^ 
InewB  used  the  OrigiaBm  jEgyptiaim  in  Egypt,  the  0. 
SyriaciiA  in  Palestine,  and  that  tlie  hyaop  of  Dioao^ 
idee  was  the  0.  SmfpTMinit.    The  Greek  botaniat  de- 
ecribes  two  kinda  of  hyssop,  ipurfi  and  cqirnrrq,  and 
givea  wiaaXifi  as  the 
Egyptian  equivalent. 
The  Talmudisis  make 
the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  wild  bysaop 
and  the  garden -plant 
used  for  food.    The  hys- 
sop is  of  three  species, 
but  only  one  of  these  is 
cultivated  lor  use.   The 
common  hyssop  isa 
tbrub,  with  low  bushy 
stalks,  growing   a  foot 
and  a  half  high ;  small, 
pear-shaped,  dose- set- 
ting, opposite  leaves, 

same  joint;  and  all  the 
stalks  and  branches  ter- 
minated by  erect,  whorl- 
'  spikes  of  flowers,  of 


differc 


the 


varietiee.  Theyar 
hardy  plants,  add  may 
be  propagated  either  by  slips  or  cuttings,  or  by  aeeda. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  unell,  and  ■  warm,  pun- 
gent taste.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
the  East. 

The  fliat  notice  of  the  scriptmal  plant  occurs  in  Exod. 
xii,  22,  where  a  bunch  of  hyssop  is  directed  to  be  dipped 
in  blood  and  struck  on  the  lintels  and  the  two  side-poeta 
of  the  doors  of  the  houses  in  which  the  Israehtes  re- 
sided. It  is  next  mentioned  in  Lev.  zlv,  4, 6, 62,  in  the 
ceremony  for  declaiing  lepers  to  lie  cleansed ;  and  again 
in  Numb,  xix,  6, 18,  in  preparing  the  water  of  separa- 
tion. To  these  paauges  the  apostle  allndee  in  Heb.  ix, 
19  :  "For  when  Moses  had  ^)oken  every  precept  to  all 
the  people,  accoiding  to  the  tew,  he  took  the  biood  of 
calvea,  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and 
hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all  the  people." 
From  this  text  we  find  that  the  Greek  name  Effowirac 
was  considered  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew  ezoi ;  and 
from  the  preceding  that  the  plant  most  have  been  leafy, 
and  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  sprinkling 
and  that  it  must  have  been  found  in  Lower  Kgypt,  M 
well  as  in  the  country  towards  Mount  Sinai,  and  on- 
wards to  Faiestine.  FVom  the  following  passage  we  get 
some  information  rtspecting  the  habits  and  the  supposed 
properties  of  the  plant.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  iv,  SS,  it  is 
said,  "  Solomon  tpake  of  trees,  Urom  the  cedar-tree  that 
is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  tbat  ^ringetb  out 
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of  the  wall  ;**  and  in  the  penitential  psalm  of  David  (lit 
7),  **  Purge  me  with  hysaop,  and*I  shall  be  dean :  wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."    In  this  last  pas- 
sage, it  is  true,  the  word  is  thought  by  some  commenta- 
tors to  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  still  it  is  pos- 
nble  that  the  plant  may  have  possessed  some  general 
clefln«"g  properties,  and  thus  come  to  be  employed  in 
preference  to  other  plants  in  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion.   It  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  found  growing  upon 
walls,  and  in  Palestine.    In  the  account  of  the  crueiflx- 
ion  of  our  Saviour,  the  evangelist  John  sa3rs  (xix,  29), 
**  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar,  and  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hystopf 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth."    In  the  parallel  passages  of 
Matthew  (xxvii,  48)  and  Mark  (xv,  86)  it  is  stoted  that 
the  ^nge  filled  with  vinegar  was  put  upon  a  reed  or 
stick.    To  reconcile  these  statements,  some  commenta- 
tors have  supposed  that  both  the  sponge  and  the  hyssop 
were  tied  to  a  stick,  and  that  one  evangelist  mentions 
only  the  hyssop,  because  he  considered  it  as  the  most 
ipaportant;  while,  for  the  same  reason,  the  other  two 
mention  only  the  stick ;  but  the  simplest  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  apparent  discrepancy  is  to  consider  the 
hyssop  and  the  stick  to  be  the  same  thing— in  other 
words,  that  the  sponge  was  affixed  to  a  stick  of  hyssop. 
Of  the  different  plants  adduced  by  Celsius  as  having 
more  or  less  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  hyssop  of 
Scripture,  some  belong  to  the  class  of  ferns,  as  Capilhu 
Veneris,  maiden-hair,  and  Ruta  muraria,  or  wall -rue, 
because  they  will  grow  upon  walls;  so  also  the  Poiy- 
trichuniy  or  hair-moss,  the  Kloster  hif stops,  or  pearlwort, 
and  Sagmaprocumbms  are  suggested  by  others,  because, 
from  their  growing  on  rocks  or  walls,  they  will  answer 
to  the  passage  in  1  Kings  iv,  88,  and  from  their  small- 
ness  contrast  well  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  are  a 
proof  of  the  minute  knowledge  of  Solomon.   Some  agun 
contend  for  species  of  wormwood,  as  being,  firom  their 
bitterness,  roost  likely  to  have  been  added  to  the  vine- 
gar in  the  sponge,  that  it  might  be  more  distasteful  to 
our  Saviour.    The  majority,  however,  have  selected  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fragrant  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
family. of  Labiata,  several  of  which  are  found  in  dry 
and  barren  situations  in  Palestine,  and  also  in  some  parts 
of  the  desert.     (See  Rauwolf,  Trav,  p.  59, 456 ;  Hassel- 
quist,  Trav,  p.  554, 517 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav,  ii,  918 ;  Rob- 
inson, Researches,  i,  162, 157.)     Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  rosemary,  various  species  of  lavender,  of  mint, 
of  marjoram,  of  thyme,  of  savory,  of  thymbra,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  same  tribe,  resembling  each  other  much  in 
character  as  well  as  in  properties;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  them  grow  on  walls,  or  are  possessed 
of  cleansing  properties;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rosemary,  they  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a  stick,  nor 
are  they  found  in  all  the  required  situations.    If  we  look 
to  the  roost  recent  authors,  we  find  soroe  other  plants 
adduced,  though  the  generality  adhere  to  the  coromon 
hyssop.    Sprengel  {Hist,  Rei  Herb,  i,  14)  seems  to  enters 
tain  no  doubt  that  the  Thymbra  spicata  found  by  Has- 
selquist  on  the  ruins  about  Jerusalem  is  the  hyssop 
of  Solomon,  though  Hasselqmst  himself  thought  that 
the  moss  called  Gymnostomum  inmcatum  was  the  plant. 
Lady  Calcott  asks  '*  whether  the  hyssop  upon  which 
St.  John  says  the  sponge  steeped  in  vinegar  was  put,  to 
be  held  to  the  lips  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  might  not 
be  the  hyssop  attached  to  its  staff  of  cedar-wood,  for  the 
purposes  of  sprinkling  the  people,  lest  they  should  con- 
tract defikroent  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  a 
high-day,  by  being  in  the  field  of  execution"  (Scripture 
Herbal,  p.  208).     RoeenmUller,  again,  thinks  that  the 
Hebrew  word  eeob  does  not  denote  our  hyssop,  but  an 
aroroatic  plant  resembling  it,  the  wild  marjoram,  which 
the  Germans  call  Dosten,  or  Wohlgemuth,  the  Arabs  Za- 
tar,  and  the  Greeks  Origanum,    In  the  Pictorial  Bible 
(i,  161),  Mr.Kitto  observes  *'that  the  hyssop  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  conjecture, 
but  in  no  instance  has  any  plant  been  suggested  that,  at 
the  same  time,  has  a  sufficient  length  of  stem  to  answer 


the  purpose  of  a  wand  or  pole,  and  snch  detergent  ot 
cleansing  properties  as  to  render  it  a  fit  emblem  ixx  pu> 
rification;"  and  he  suggests  it  as  probable  that  "the 
hj'SBop  was  a  species  of  Phytolacca,  as  ocmibtning  length 
of  stem  with  cleansing  properties,  from  the  quantity  of 
potash  which  is  yielded  by  the  ashes  of  the  American 
spedes,  P.  decandra,  of  this  genus."  P.  A  hysdmca  grows 
to  the  size  of  a  shrub  in  Abyssinia.  Winer  {BibL  ReaU 
wdrterbuch,  &  v.  Ysop)  observes  that  the  Talmodists  dis- 
tinguish the  hyssop  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  that 
mentioned  in  the  law.  He  then  adduces  the  OrigamMm, 
mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  RoeenmUller,  as  the 
ezob  of  the  Hebrews;  but  oondudes  by  obaerving  that 
a  more  accurate  examination  is  required  of  the  byast^ 
and  Origana  of  that  part  of  Asia  before  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  term  can  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud.  One  is  called  31TM  simply,  without  any  epi- 
thet: the  others  are  distinguished  as  Greek,  Roman, 
wild  hyssop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (Mishna,  Negaim, 
xiv,  6).  Of  these,  the  four  last  mentioned  were  profane, 
that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  purifications  (Mishna, 
ParaA,  xi,  7).  Maimonides  {de  Vacca  Rt{fa,  iii,  2)  says 
that  the  hyssop  mentioned  in  the  law  is  that  which  was 
used  as  a  condiment.  According  to  Porphyry  (Zteiiftifm. 
iv,  7),  the  Egyptian  priests  on  certain  occasions  ate  their 
bread  mixed  with  hyssop ;  and  the  taatar,  or  wild  mar- 
joram, with  which  it  has  been  identified,  is  often  an  in- 
gredient in  a  mixture  called  dukkah,  which  is  to  this 
day  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Egypt  (Lane, 
Mod,  Eg,  i,  200).  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
this  may  have  been  the  hyssop  of  Maimonides,  who 
wrote  in  Egypt;  more  especially  as  R.  D.  Kimchi  {Lou 
s.  v.),  who  reckons  seven  different  kinds,  gives  as  the 
equivalent  the  Arabic  zaatca-,  origanum,  or  maijorain, 
and  the  German  Dosten  or  Wohlgemuth  (RosenmiUlcr, 
Handb.),  With  this  agrees  the  Tanchum  Hieroa.  MS. 
quoted  by  Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judseo-Spanish  version, 
Exod.  xii,  22  is  transl&ed  ^^  y  tomaredes  manojo  de  oth 
gano,^"  This  is  doubtless  the  spedes  of  ^  hyssop**  (zaatar) 
shown  to  Dr.  Thomson,  who  describes  it  as  **  having  the 
fragrance  of  thyme,  with  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  and  long 
slender  stems"  (Land  and  Book,  i,  161).  But  Dioecoridcs 
makes  a  distinction  between  origanum  and  hyseop  when 
he  describ^^he  leaf  of  a  spedes  of  the  former  as  resem- 
bling the  latter  (comp.  Plin.  xx,  67),  though  it  is  evident 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  regarded  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  family.  In  the  Syriac  of  1  Kings 
iv,  38,  hyssop  is  rendered  by  li{/d,  **hou8eleek,"  although 
in  other  passages  it  is  represented  by  zu/o,  which  the 
Arabic  translation  follows  in  Psa.  li,  9,  and  Heb.  ix,  19, 
while  in  the  Pentateuch  it  has  zaatar  for  the  same. 
Patrick  (on  1  Kings  iv,  88)  was  of  opinion  that  iz6b  is 
the  same  with  the  Ethiopic  azub,  which  represents  the 
hyssop  of  Psa.  li,  9,  as  weU  as  iiSvoopov,  or  mint,  in 
Matt,  xxiii,  28.  The  roonks  on  Jebel  Musa  give  the 
naroe  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called  JaWcA,  which 
grows  in  great  quantities  on  Uiat  mountain  (Rc^binson. 
BibL  Res,  i,  157).  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity 
of  a  German  to  trace  a  connection  between  JEaop,  the 
Greek  fabulist,  and  the  Sz6b  of  1  Kings  iv,  88  (Hitrig, 
Die  Spruche  Salomons,  EinL  §  2).  (See  Celsius,  hierobof, 
i,  407  sq.;  compw  Bochart,  Hierot,  i,  589;  Plenk,  Plant. 
Med,  tab,  465;  Otho,  Ler,  Rabb,  p,  284  sq.;  Fabcr,  in 
Keil's  AnalecLi,  8  sq. ;  Geiger,  Pharmaceut.  Bot. i,  491 ; 
Gesenius,  Thesaur,  i,  57  sq. ;  Sprengel,  ad  Dioscor,  ii«  506 
sq. ;  Prosp.  Alpin.  Plant,  ^gypt,  c  20 ;  Spencer,  Leg,Rit. 
ii,  1 5, 4 ;  and  the  TaRnndical,  classical,  and  oth^  author- 
ities there  dted.) 

The  latest  remit  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Royle  (communi- 
cated in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodetr, 
and  published  in  their  journal  for  November,  1844),  who 
infers,  first,  that  any  plant  answering  to  all  that  was  re- 
quired should  be  found  in  Lower  £g}i)t  (Exod.  xii,  22) ; 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai  (Lev.  xiv,  4, 6,  and  52 ;  Numb.xix, 
6, 18) ;  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Jerusalem  (John  xix,  29) ; 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  a  plant  growing  on  walls  or 
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rocky  sitiutioDs  (1  Kings  iv,  83) ;  and,  finally,  that  it 
sboold  be  possessed  of  some  cleansing  properties  (Psa.  11, 
7),  tboDgh  it  is  probable  that  in  this  passage  it  is  used 
in  a  figurative  sense.  It  should  also  be  large  enough  to 
yield  a  stick,  and  it  ought,  moreover,  to  have  a  name  in 
the  Arabic  or  cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
name.  After  a  careful  and  minute  examination  of  all 
the  ancient  and  modem  testimony  in  the  case,  he  finds 
all  these  circumstances  united  in  the  caper-plant,  or 
Capparis  gphtota  of  Linnaans.  See  Caper-plamt.  The 
Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  an(/|  by  which  it  is  some- 
times, though  not  common^  described,  bears  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  found  in  Lower 
Egypt  (For8ka],/^&>r.i^.-/lra&;Pl^xiii,  44).  Burck- 
hardt  {Tnxe,  m  S^.  p.  536)  mentioiv  the  atz^nA  a  tree 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  peninsula  of 
Siiud,"the  bright  green  creeper  which  climbs  out  of 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks'*  (Stanley,  8,  and  P.  p.  21,  etc), 
tnd  produces  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Fd/el  JMei,  or  mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  Spec 
Phftoffr,  Afr,  p.  89).  Dr.  Royle  thought  this  to  be  un- 
doabtedly  a  species  ofcapparU,  and  probably  the  caper- 
I^ant  The  Capparis  spinosa  was  found  by  M.  Ek>ve 
{ReL  ttun  Voy.  Botcm,  en  Eg.^  etc)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
at  Gaza,  and  at  Jerusalem.  Lynch  saw  it  in  a  ravine 
near  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba  (Exped,  p.  388).  It  is 
thus  met  with  in  all  the  localities  where  the  ezob  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  its  habitat,  it 
grows  in  dry  and  rocky  places,  and  on  walls :  "  quippe 
qiram  capparis  quoque  seratur  siccit  maxime**  (Plin.  xix, 
48).  De  CandoUe  describes  it  as  found  "  in  muris  et  ru- 
pestribos."  The  caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  possess- 
ed of  detergent  qualities.  According  to  Pliny  (xx,  59), 
the  root  was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  similar  to 
the  leprosy.  Lamarck  (Enc  Botcm.  art  Caprier)  says, 
''Les  capriers .  .  .  sent  regardes  comme  .  .  .  antiscorbu- 
tiqnes.**  FinaUy,  the  caper-plant  is  capable  of  producing 
a  stick  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  Pliny  (xiii,  44)  de- 
icribes  it  in  Egypt  as  "  firmioris  ligni  fhitex,"  and  to 
this  property  Dr.  Boyle  attaches  great  importance,  iden- 
tifying, as  he  does,  the  vffoiinrtfi  of  John  xix,  29  with  the 
raXa/iy  of  Matthew  and  Markl — Kitto;  Smith.  To  this 
identification,  however.  Dr.  G.  E.  Post  (in  the  Am.  ed. 
of  Smith's  BibL  Diet.)  justly  objects  that  the  caper-plant 
ha  a  thorny  stem,  and  is  too  straggling  and  otherwise 
vouitable  in  form  for  the  uses  designated ;  and,  more- 
over, that  its  Arab,  name  really  has  little  affinity  with 
the  Heb.  ezob.  He  therefore  returns  to  Celsius*s  idea  of 
the  Ldbiata^  or  marjoram  tribe,  specially  the  Origanum 
•ant  (Arab.  Zupha),  which  grows  on  the  waUs  of  ter- 
nces,has  a  long  slender  stem,  or  cluster  of  stems,  with 
t  buihy  top,  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  bitter  but  wholesome 
flavor.  With  this  agrees  one  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
'coderings  above  noted. 

Hystaspes  (*Tara<nnfc»  also  Htstaspas,  i.  e.  ffg- 
Awpa),  a  prophetico-apocalyptic  work  among  the  early 
^^hrisdans,  thought  to  contain  predictions  of  Christ  and 
the  foture  of  his  kingdom,  so  called  from  a  Persian  sa- 
vant (Magus),  Hystaspes,  under  whose  name  it  was  cir- 
o^MUd.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Sibyllines  (q.  v.),  the 
*^  in  question  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  made 
W  the  early  Church  fathers  to  find  in  the  religion  and 
pbilosophiod  systems  of  the  heathen  predictions  of  and 
'^Ittions  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  first  mention 
<>f  these  vaticifua  Ilgsiaspis  we  find  in  two  passages  of 
Jottin  (Apohg,  i,  20,  cap.  21,  p.  66  c,  ed.  Otho,  i,  p.  180, 
•ndcap.44,p.82c,ed.Otho,p.226).  According  to  the 
fint  passage,  the  destruction  of  the  worid  is  predicted 
i?  Hystaspes  as  it  is  foretold  by  the  Sibylla  (Kai  £i» 
Mf^  Kai  'T<rra<nnc  yivipna^at  rwv  t^apr&v  iva- 
A«tf9iy  liA,  wphq  t^rjirav).  In  the  second  passage  Jus- 
tin asserts  that  the  bad  daemons,  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
^^cnt  man's  knowing  the  truth,  succeeded  in  establishing 
*  l«w  which  forlnds  the  reading  of  the  /3t/3Xoc  ^ardb' 
'w  ^  li^ifXXtjQ  fi  rwv  vpo^fiTiav  under  penalty  of 
^^^\  but  the  Christians,  notwithstanding  this  law, 
not  only  read  the  books  themselves,  but  even  incited 


the  heathen  to  study  them.  More  particular  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  their  contents  is  given  us  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strofnaia,  v,  6,  §  43,  ed.  Potter,  p.  761). 
But  so  varying  have  been  the  interpretations  of  this 
passage  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  definitely  wheth- 
er the  book  is  of  older  origin  than  the  first  half  of  the 
2d  century.  To  this  opinion  Wagenmann  (in  Herzog*s 
Real'Encvldop,)  inclines.  The  inf(mnation  which  Gem- 
ent  furnishes  us  is :  1.  There  existed  in  the  2d  century 
a  pi(5\og  'EXKtivucri^  a  work  written  in  Greek,  and  cir- 
culated in  Christian  and  heathen  circles,  entitled  o  'To- 
raaiirrjg.  2.  The  Christians  found  in  it,  even  more 
plainly  than  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyllines,  references  to 
Christ  and  the  future  of  his  kingdom,  and  especially  a 
reference  to  Christ*8  divine  sonship,  to  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  him  and  his  followers,  to  the  inex- 
haustible patience  of  the  Christians,  and  the  final  return 
of  Christ.  The  third  and  last  of  the  Church  fathers 
who  make  mention  of  the  Hystaspes  is  Lactantius.  He 
speaks  of  it  in  three  different  passages  (Instit,  div.  vii, 
cap.  15,  cap.  18 ;  Epitom,  ii,  69).  In  the  first  passage 
Lactantius  speaks  of  the  Hjrstaspes  in  connection  with 
the  Sibyl,  and  in  the  two  other  passages  he  speaks  of  it 
in  connection  with  the  Sibyl  and  Hermes  Triismegistus. 
According  to  the  first  passage,  Hystaspes,  like  the  Sibyl, 
predicts  the  extinction  of  the  empire  and  name  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  second  passage  (cap.  18),  the  troubles 
and  warfares  which  shall  precede  the  final  day  of  the 
world  have  been  prophesied  of  by  the  prophetm  ex  Dei 
spiritu ;  also  by  the  rates  ex  instinctu  dtBmoman,  For 
instance,  Hystaspes  is  said  to  have  predicted  and  de- 
scribed the  iniquitas  sacuH  hujus  extrend,  how  a  separa^ 
tion  of  the  just  from  the  unjust  shall  take  place,  how 
the  pious,  amid  cries  and  sobs,  will  stretch  out  their 
hands  and  implore  the  protecdon  of  Jupiter  {trnphrajht^ 
rosfdem  Jovis)^  and  how  Jupiter  will  look  down  upon 
the  earth,  hear  the  cry  of  men,  and  destroy  the  wicked. 
With  regard  to  the  person  of  Hystaspes,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  the  work  containing  these  predic- 
tions, Justin  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  have  left  us  no 
information,  and  we  depend,  therefore,  solely  on  Lactan- 
dus,  according  to  whom  he  was  an  old  king  of  the 
Medes,  who  flourished  long  before  the  Trojan  inrar,  and 
after  whom  was  named  the  river  Hystaspes.  In  all 
probability,  Lactandus  here  thinks  of  the  father  of  king 
Darius  I,  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  other  Greek  authors,  but  to  whom  the 
prophedc  talents  of  Hystaspes  were  entirely  foreign. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6),  who  flourished  in  the 
4th  century  of  our  sra,  informs  us  that  one  Hystaspes 
had  studied  astronomy  with  the  Brahmas  of  India,  and 
had  even  informed  the  Magi  of  his  ability  to  know  the 
future.  Agathias,  the  Byzantine  historian  of  the  6th 
century,  knows  of  a  Hystaspes  who  was  a  contemporary 
with  Zoroaster,  but  he  does  not  dare  to  assert  that  this 
Hystaspes  was  the  same  as  the  one  spoken  of  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Darius  L  See  Parsism.  In  view  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  authorship,  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to 
determine  fuUy  the  origin,  contents,  form,  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  Vaticima  Hystaspis,  We  know  not  even 
whether  it  emanated  from  Jewish,  Christian,  or  heathen 
writers,  although  all  our  present  knowledge  points  to 
the  Ust  as  its  probable  origin.  That  the  author  was  a 
Gnosdc,  as  Huedus  thinks  {QuMst,  A  Inet.  I,  iii,  ep.  21, 
p.  230),  is  possible,  but  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  nor 
at  all  proved ;  beyond  this,  the  only  answer  left  us  to  all 
questions  that  might  be  put  is  a  fiofi  Uquet,  See  Her- 
zog,  Real-EncgUop.  xix,  660  sq.;  Waldi,  De  Hgstaspe 
(jusque  vaticiniist  in  the  Comment,  Sodet,  Gottmg,  hist, 
et  phiL  (1779),  ii,  1-18 ;  Fabricius,  BibUotK  Gtwc,  i,  98 
sq. ;  LUcke,  Einleitung  in  d,  Offenb,  Joh.  (2d  ed.  1848),  p. 
287 ;  Reuss,  Gesckickte  d,  heil,  Schrift.d,N.  T,  (4th  edit. 
1864),  p.  270 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  176  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

HyttaTanes,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finns,  is  the 
name  of  the  god  of  the  chase,  especially  of  hares. — 
Pierer,  Univ,  Lex,  viii,  698. 


I. 


lambllolms.    See  Jambltcrcs. 

Ibaira,  Joaquih,  ■  Spuiuh  printer  cdebnited  Tor 

gies,  wtu  bom  it  SangoBu  in  172f>,  and  died  at  Madrid 
in  1785.  His  printing-boiise  wm  eaUhiisbed  at  the  lat- 
'ler  place. — Hoefot,!fBui!.Biog.  GiiuraU,ixv,72i. 

Ibaa  CI^oc),  bishop  of  Edam,  in  Syria,  fnm  486 
to  467,  diilinguiihed  himaelf  by  the  tnuuUlioa  of  the 
wocfca  ofTbrodoreofMopsueatiaintothe  Syriat  Hie 
lenient  policy  towards  the  NFstoriana,  and  the  fact  that 
be  dirtributed  tbe  tranalation  of  Theodare  exteiuirdy 
throughoot  Penua  and  Syria,  cauMd  teveral  prieala  of 
bis  dioceae  to  accoK  him  befcm  the  eiDperor  Tbeodo^iu 
11,  and  before  the  archbiahopa  of  Antioch  and  Conetan- 
tinopls,  for  favoring  NeatOTianiam.  The  emperor  ap- 
pointed the  bishopa  Uraniiu  of  nimera,  Photiua  ' 
Tyre,  Enachate  of  BerytiM,  and  the  prefect  of  Uamai 
a  comnuaaion  to  try  him.  Two  Synods,  beld  respec- 
tively at  Beiytoa  and  Tyn  in  448,  failed  to  convict  him, 
and  he  was  left  undialiubed  until  the  Robber-Synod  of 
Epheaua  {A.D.  M9),  when  he  was  finally  depoaed  from 
hia  diocese.  He  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  was  reatored  to  his  bishopric  in  4al.  Long  alter 
his  death,  in  5G3,  the  fifth  general  Council  of  Conntan- 
tinople  condemned  him  ai  ■  Nestorian,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  pope  Vigilioa.     The  principal  ground  for  this 

bishop  Maris,  in  which  he  blames  his  predecessor, 
bulas,  for  having  condemned  Theodore  of  Mopeui 
The  greater  part  of  this  letter  is  contained  in  the 
ciifii  da  ConeiltM,  iv,  661.     See  Baroniiia,  Aiault,  an. 
44S,  449, 491,  &53;  Dupin,  Baiiolh.tcclis.  dn  6"  SH'-M ; 
Cave,  Bitl.  iitlir. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  GtairaU, 
727:  LandDn,^aBiia/o/C'ounc>{>,B.v.ChBlcedon;  Ne- 
•nder,  Church  Bitory,  ii,  5B8-6&3. 

Ibbetaon,  Jakes,  D.D.,  an  Englitb  divine, 
bom  in  1717,  and  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  filled  succeasively  the  rectorate  of  Bushey,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  the  archdeaconry  of  St.Albsn's,  and  died 
in  1781.  His  works  are,  Epiitola  ad  Phil-H^wot  Ox- 
OBiauei  (1746)  -—Short  Bitory  ofthi  Frorwa  ef  Can- 
ttriary ,-  and  several  other  theological  treatises  *ni  ter- 
mons.-Haok,  Eecki.  Biog.  vi,  S4I. 

Ibbot,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  learned  Eaglish  divine, 
horn  at  Beacbamwell,  Norfolk,  in  1G80,  was  educated  at 
Glare  HoU  and  Corpus  Chriati  College,  Cambridge.^  He 
became  tteaaurer  of  Wells  Cathedral  and  rector  of  St. 
Tedast,  London,  in  1708 ;  was  some  time  aftei-  appoint- 
ed rector  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell ;  chaplain  of  George  1 ' 
1716;  and,  finally,  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  ITi 
Be  died  April  16,  1725.  His  principal  works  are, 
Courie  of  Sermoia  preached  for  thi  Boyle  Ledan  (1718, 
1714),  in  which  he  refutes  the  infidel  objections  of  Col- 
lins (Lond.  1727,  8vo) : — TAirfj-jii  Ditcouriei  onprac- 
ticat  Sul^t  (Land.  1776,  2  vols.  Svo);  and  a  tranala- 
tion of  PufTendorTs  De  Habilu  ReligioaiM  Chnttiana  ad 
vilam  dvilem  (1719).  See  Chalmerh  Gea.  Biog.  Dkt.  ,- 
Hoefer,  JV'oud.  Biogr.  Giaerale,  xzv,  727 ;  Darling,  Cg- 
dup.  BiUiographica,  ii,  1601, 

Iberians,  an  Asiatic  nation  inhabiting  th«  Caoca- 
■  muB,  described  by  Virgil,  Horace, . 


SulinuB  and  Mosea  of  Chorene  relate  (hat,  during 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantino,  the  great  Christina, 
probably  a  Christian  woman  (some  call  hei  Nino,  others 
Nunia),  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Iberians,  and  became 
a  slave.  Her  piety  soon  won  for  her  the  esteem  and 
consideration  not  only  of  her  master,  hut  of  the  Iberians 
generally ;  and  being  on  one  occasion  asked  la  cure 


sick  child  of  royal  rank,  she  told  the  people  that  Chriw, 
her  God,  alone  could  effect  the  cure.  She  pnyed  fic 
the  child,  and  it  recovered.  She  is  next  said  id  Im» 
cured  the  queen  by  her  prayers.  The  king,  Hiraus, 
lis  queen  wen  converted,  and  did  their  ulmoe  in 
spread  Christianity  through  their  dominioD&  The 
country  has  since  remained  Chiistian,  though  ibe  tnie 
religion  was  long  mined  with  many  old  superstilJons. 
Some  claim  that  C^istina  was  from  Byzantium,  on  the 
ground  that  Froco^us  (v,  9)  mentions  an  old  aHivenl 
pmerved  in  Jeruaalem,  and  rebuilt  by  Justinian  in  Ibe 
Bth  century,  which  was  called  Iberian  or  Iwerian.  Mo- 
ses of  Chorene,  moreover,  says  that  she  was  an  Aniif~ 
nian,  and  that  teachen  were  demanded  of  the  ArmEnian 
bishop  Gregory,  not  of  Kome.  The  Iberians  spread 
Cfariitianity  among  the  lurrounding  nations.  Their 
country  is  now  called  Gforffia  (q-v.),  and  they  bold  ec- 
clesiastical relations  with  the  Greek  Church  (q,  v.),— 
Henog,  Rtal-Ewyldop.  ^  v.;  Pierer,  Vmrrrial  LtxScm, 
i.  V. ;  SchrOckh,  Ktrdiengetci.  vi,  37  sq. 

IbftX,  the  andent  name  of  the  Bouquetin  or  SMa- 
bok  of  the  Alpa,  an  animal  generally  thought  to  be 
designated  by  the  Heb.  ^7^,  galf  (always  in  the  ptur, 
A.V.  "wild  goats"),  represented  as  well  known,  and  in- 
Job  ixii,  1  i  Pea.  civ,  18).  Several  spedes  have  been 
described  by  naturalists  as  inhabiting  the  tliffereiii 
mountain  ranges  of  the  East  (e.  g.  Arabia,  Forakal,  Ift- 
tcrip.  .4nt«.prsf.  4;  Kuppell,  <l  tyu.  i,  126;  and  PaTi*- 
tine,  Seetzen,  xviii,  435),  all  of  them  slightly  vaiyiiig 
from  the  European  form  (Capra  ibesc),  and  known 
among  the  Arabs  by  the  general  name  of  trdeti.  Among 
the  Sinai  mountains  the  chase  is  pursued  in  much  Ibe 
same  maimer  and  under  much  the  same  ciTcumsiancei 
as  that  of  the  chamois  in  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrol  The 
huntere  exercise  great  vigilance  and  hardihood,  takinf^ 
vast  drcuits  to  get  above  their  quarry,  and  eapecially 
aiming  to  surprise  them  at  eatly  day.  Like  mo«( 
mountain  quadrupeds  ttist  arc  gregarious,  they  have  a 
leader  who  ads  as  sentinel,  and  gives  the  alarm  on  the 

when  the  whole  flocli  makes  off  for  a  loftier  peak. 
Their  numbers  are  said  to  have  much  decreased  of  lale 
years  j  for  the  Arabs  report  them  so  abundant  fifty  yean 
ago,  that  if  a  stranger  sought  hospitality  at  a  Beduuin'i 
tenl,  and  the  owner  had  no  sheep  to  kill,  he  would  with- 
out hesitation  take  his  gun  and  go  confidently  to  Bhoot 
a  beden.     The  flesh  is  excdient,  witJi  a  flavor  similar  lo 


Caucasian  Ibex. 


•  IBHAB  4 

that  of  TeniiDD.  The  Bedouini  make  iraUf-bottl»  of 
their  iikiDft,  u  of  tboM  of  the  damestic  gmta,  and  nnga 
of  Lhcir  homs,  which  thtymuoa  Iheii  ihiunba.  Doga 
fasly  cuch  Lhem  when  snTfiriMd  in  llie  pkinii,  but  in 
the  ibnipt  |)recipiceB  wd  chunu  of  ttae  locka  the  ibex 
a  Bud  to  elude  poranit  by  the  tremoidoiu  letp*  which 
It  mikea.  It  ia  liltely  that  Una  apedea  ia  identjcal 
vith  that  which  bean  the  name  otpotfiig(C<y>nu  ago- 
gni),  and  which  inhaliiu  all  the  lollier  ranges  chat 
tnTcne  Ama,  rrain  the  Tannu  aod  Caucaaiia  to  Cliiiu. 
ll  is  veiy  robust,  and  mach  laiger  than  any  donHsdc 
goal;  ita  genend  color  iron-gray,  ihatkd  with  brown, 
nth  a  black  Udb  down  the  back  and  acioeB  the  with- 
m,and  «  white  patch  on  the  crapper.  The  horns  of 
ibt  tsak  are  very  lai^e,  compreeKd,  and  alightly  di- 
iwging  aa  they  arch  over  the  back;  their  hoat  aide 
sBkt*  an  obttue  edge,  and  is  maiked  by  a  Hrio  of 
bulla,  with  deep  boUowa  between.  —  Faifbaim.  See 
Wild  Qoat;  Hini>,  etc 

IblUV  (Heb.  riUhar',  -1031,  Ooiai,-  Sept.  'I^i- 
if,'lifiadp  [onLVat,'K^a'p,''E(3aap];  JoseDJiua  Tc 
gap,  Alt.  Tii,  3,  3),  one  of  the  Bona  of  David  (by  a  eec- 
aidDy  wife,  1  Chron.  iii,  9)  bom  (o  him  in  Jerusalem, 
DCiitianed  next  afler  Solumon  and  before  Eliahua  (3 
Sam-T,  16;  1  Chron.  iii,  6;  liv,  5).  RC.  post  IDM. 
fte  David. 

Ibla,  a  genus  of  birda  of  the  family  A  rJeida,  or,  ac- 
conling  to  KMiie  omithok^iata,  at  Scotopacidtr,  and  per- 
luFs  to  be  T^^atded  aa  a  connecting  link  between  them. 
The  tall  ia  long,  slender,  ctuved,  thick  at  the  base ;  the 
poinl  rather  obtnae ;  the  upper  mandible  deeply  grooved 
throughout  its  length.  The  face,  uid  generally  the 
grnler  part  of  the  head,  and  aometimea  even  the  neck, 
Min  dcsiiuue  of  feathers,  at  leut  in  adult  birds.  The 
stdi  i>  long.  The  legs  aie  rather  long,  naked  above 
the  laisal  joint,  with  three  partially  united  toes  in  front 
and  one  hehiiid;  the  winga  are  moderately  lon);t  the 
tail  n  very  abort.     The  Sacred  or  Egyptian  itns  (/Am 


rrliginia)  ia  an  African  turd,  two  feet  aix  inches  in 
lesgih,  although  the  body  is  little  Isiger  than  that  of  a 
HuaiDOii  towi.  It  waa  one  of  the  birda  worshipped  by 
Ihe  ancient  Egyptians,  and  calletl  by  them  Hab  or  Ifib, 
•ndby  the  modem  Egyptians  ^iii-;7inn«  (i.  e.  Father 
J'Au).  Ii  is  represented  on  the  monumenta  aa  a  binl 
•ith  ]mg  beak  and  legs,  and  a  heart-shaped  body,  cov- 
«fd  with  bladi  and  white  plumage.  It  was  supposed, 
from  the  odor  of  ita  feathers,  to  aymboliie  the  light 
■ad  shade  of  the  moon,  its  body  to  represent  the  heart : 
iu  legs  described  a  triangle,  and  with  ita  beak  it  per- 
fumed a  medical  operation;  from  all  which  esoterical 
ideas  it  was  the  avatar  of  tbe  god  Tholh  or  Hermes  (q. 
''■)•  who  escaped  in  that  ahape  the  pursuit  of  Typhon, 
u  the  hawk  was  that  of  Ra,  or  Honia,  the  sun.  Il£ 
ftalbeis  were  supposed  to  scare,  and  even  kill,  the  croc- 
"Ut  It  appeareil  in  Egypt  at  the  rise,  and  diaappear- 
«d  it  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  was  thought,  at 


IBN-AKNIN 

deliver  Ef;ypt  from  the  winged  and  other 
ch  came  from  Arabia  in  certain  narrow 
it  did  not  make  ita  neat  in  Egypt,  it  was 
thought  to  be  self-engendering,  and  to  lay  eggs  for  a 
lunar  month.  According  to  some,  the  basilisk  waa  en- 
gendered by  it.  It  waa  celebrated  for  its  purity,  and 
only  drank  from  the  purest  water,  and  the  most  atrict 
of  the  priesthood  only  drank  of  the  pools  where  it  had 
been  Been;  beudea  which,  it  was  fabled  to  entertain  tbe 
most  invincible  love  of  Egypt,  and  lo  die  of  self-starva- 
tion if  transported  elaewhere.  Ita  flesh  was  thought  la 
be  inconuptible  after  death,  and  to  kill  it  was  punisha- 
ble with  death.     Ibises  were  kept  in  the  templea,  ami 

they  were  mummied,  and  there  ia  no  animal  of  which 
so  many  renuins  have  been  found  at  Theb«a,  Memphis, 
Hetmopolia  Magna,  or  B^hmun,  and  at  Ibiu  or  Ibeum, 
fomtecn  miles  north  of  the  aame  place.  They  are  made 
up  into  a  conical  shape,  the  wings  flat,  the  legs  bent 
back  to  the  brtaat,  the  head  placed  on  the  leli  side,  and 
the  beak  under  the  tail ;  were  prepared  as  other  mum- 
mies, and  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages,  which  are 
sometimes  plaited  in  patterns  externally.  At  Thebes 
they  are  found  in  linen  bandages  only;  well  preserved 
at  Hermopolis  in  wooden  or  atone  boxes  of  oblong  form, 
sometimcsinfbimofthebirdiiaeir.  or  thegodThoih, 
at  Memphi^  in  conical  sugar-loaf-shaped  red  earthen- 
ware jan,  the  tail  downwards,  the  cover  of  convex  form, 
cemented  by  lima  There  appear  to  be  two  sorts  of 
embshned  ibises — a  anialler  one  of  the  ajie  of  a  corn- 
crake, very  black,  and  the  other  black  and  white— the 
Ibis  Nvmrniai,  or  lUs  rtliffiota.  This  last  is  usually 
found  with  ita  egga,  and  aometimea  with  ita  insect  fnoil, 
the  Pimelia  ^rtiiM,  A  Hi  njiaa,  and  portions  of  snakes, 
in  tbe  atomach.  (Wilkinson,  Maimtrt  and  Cmlcnu,  v, 
7,  217;  PasBoioegua,  CalalaglK  Riiitoimi,  p.  !&5;  Petti- 
grew,  HiUory  of  Af  umnuu,  p.  205 ;  IlorcgioUa,  i,  c.  90, 
86.)— Chambers, 

Ib'l«)lm  (Heb.  TtUeSm',  0S'^3\  prople-mutrr ; 
Sept.  'Ia0\aaii,  'li^Xao/i  [but  some  codd.  nrcasionally 
omit]),  a  dty  (with  suburban  towns)  within  the  natur- 
al precincts  of  Isaachar,  but  (with  Are  others)  asatgneil 
to  Manaaseh  (Josh,  xvii,  II,  where  it  is  mentioned  be- 
tween Beth-shean  and  Dor),  but  from  which  the  lerad- 
unable  to  expel  the  Canaanitee  (Judg.  i,  27, 


rhere  it 


nDor  ai 


the  pass  of  Gnr,  in  the  vicinity  of  Megiddo, 
hu  slew  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  ix,  27).  It  waa  aa- 
aigned  aa  a  Levitica!  city  to  the  family  of  Kohath  (1 
Chron.  vi,  70,  where  it  ia  less  correctly  called  Bileau, 
and  mentioned  along  with  Aner  as  lying  within  Manaa- 
seh) ;  compare  Joah.  xxi,  25,  where  it  is  called  Gath- 
KiHMOs  (apparently  by  error;  see  the  Sept.,  and  comjx 
I  Chron.  vi,  (19).  According  to  Schwara  (/\i£v'.p.l48), 
it  is  the  modem  village  Jiibla,  south-west  (north-west) 
of  Beih-shean,  and  about  two  English  miles  south  of 
the  village  Kehah ;  but  no  map  has  this  place,  and  the 
indications  require  a  different  position.  SeeGrit.  The 
site  ts  probably  represented  by  that  of  Jrlamth,  a  small 
village  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  uf  Jenin  (Rub- 
inson,  ReMearcAa,  iii,  161). 

Ibn-Aknln,  Joseph  ben-Jehitdar,  called  in  Ar- 
abic AbuUioffog  JvHvjf  Ibn^ahja  [bn-Shimim  Abahti 
Almaghrfbi,  a  .Jewish  philoaoper  and  commenTAtor  of 
some  note,  was  boru  at  Ceuta  (Arab.  S/ito),  in  Arabia, 
about  1 100.  His  Urst  religious  training  was,  at  least  to 
all  oui«de  appearances,  in  the  Slohammedan  religion, 
Ijuthe  was  at  a  very  early  age  alao  taught  Hebrew,  and 
instructed  in  the  Talmiid  and  Hebrew  Scripturea,  so 
Lhat,  as  soon  aa  he  arrived  at  yeaia  of  maturity,  he  might 
forsake  the  religion  forced  upon  him  by  the  law  of  the 
country  that  gave  him  birth,  and  return  to  the  tiith  of 
hia  forefathers.  About  ll8.'i,  having  previously  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he  fled  to  Alexandria, 
snd  there  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  tbe  great  Mobcs 
attention  had  been  called  lo  Ibo- 
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Aknin  by  a  scientific  work  of  his,  and  by  bis  Makameny 
which  he  had  sent  to  Maimonides.  Although  he  re- 
mained with  this  celebrated  Jewish  savant  only  a  little 
over  a  year,  then  removing  to  Aleppo  to  practice  medi- 
cine, he  had  nevertheless  endeared  himself  so  much  to 
him  that  Maimonides  loved  him  as  his  own  stm,  and 
ever  afterwards  labored  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
beloved  disciple,  and  the  philosophical  work  Moreh-Ne' 
bocftim  (Doctor  perplexorum)f  which  Maimonides  (q.  v.) 
published  in  1190,  is  often  asserted  to  have  had  for  its 
principal  um  the  removal  of  certain  sceptical  opinions 
which  [bn-Aknin  cherished  at  that  time.  In  1192,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  cowisels  of  Maimonides  to 
the  contrary,  Ibn-Akniu  went  to  Bagdad,  and  there 
founded  a  Rabbinic  college.  After  the  decease  of  his 
great  roaster  he  figured  quite  prominently  at  the  court 
of  the  sultan  Azzahir  Ghasi  of  Damascus,  and  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  at  the  high  schools  on  medicine  and  phi- 
losophy. He  died  about  1226.  Besides  a  number  of 
works  on  medicine  and  metaphysics,  he  wrote  Comment 
(ary  on  the  Song  of  Songt  (in  Arabic),  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford  (Pococke,  p.  189).  He  espouses 
the  notion  of  the  Talmud,  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the 
most  sacred  of  all  the  twenty-foiur  canonical  books  of 
the  O.  T.,  and  accordingly  explains  it  allegorically  as 
representing  the  relationship  of  God  to  his  people  Israel. 
"  There  are,"  he  says, "  three  different  modes  of  explain- 
ing this  book :  1.  The  lUeraly  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  philologians  or  grammarians,  e.  g.  Saadia,  Abu  Sa- 
charja  Jahja  ben-David  el  Fasi  (Chajug),  Abulwalid 
Ibii  Ganach  of  Saragossa  (Ibn-Ganach),  the  Nagid  R. 
Samuel  Ha-Levi  ben-Nagdilah,  Abn-Ibrahim  ben-Ba- 
ran  (Isaac  ben-Joseph),  Jehudah  ben-Balaam  (Ibn-Ba- 
laam),  and  Moses  Ibn-Gikatilla  Ha-Cohen  (Gikatilla) ; 
2.  The  alUijoricaly  to  be  found  in  the  Midrash  Chasit, 
the  Talmud,  and  in  some  of  the  ancient  interpretations; 
and,  8.  The  philosophical  interpretation,  which  regards 
this  book  as  referring  to  the  active  intellect  [vowf  ^roii;- 
rticofj,  here  worked  out  for  the  first  time,  and  which, 
though  the  last  in  point  of  time,  is  the  first  of  all  in 
point  of  meriL  These  three  different  explanations  cor- 
respond, in  reverse  order,  to  the  three  dififerent  natures 
uf  man,  namely,  to  his  physical,  vital,  and  spiritual  na- 
tures." Ibn-Aknin  always  gives  the  first  and  second 
explanations  first,  and  then  the  philosophical  interpre- 
tation. The  commentary  is  invaluable  to  the  hbtory 
of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
interpreters  therein  enumerated  have,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saadia,  hitherto  not  been  known  as  commenta- 
tors of  the  Song  of  Songs.  These  expositors  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  history  of  interpretation  given 
by  Ginsburg  (Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  Longman,  1857).  See  GrStz,  Gesch,  der 
Juden,  vi,  854, 862 ;  vii,  7,  43 ;  Jost,  Geschichte  d.  Juden- 
fhums  tt,  s.  Sekten,  ii,  457 ;  iii,  1 1 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  Biblical 
Liter,  ii,  349  sq. ;  the  ably  written  monograph  of  Munk, 
Notice  sur  Joseph  b,-,fehuda  (Paris,  1842) ;  and  the  very 
elaborate  article  of  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  und  Gru- 
ber's  A  llgemeine  Encyklopadie,  s.  v.  Joseph  Ibn-Aknin. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Balaam,  Jehit>ah  (in  Arabic  Jahja  Ahu- 
Zakaria\  a  very  distinguished  Jewish  philologian 
and  commentator,  was  bom  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  about 
1080.  He  was  espAially  prominent  b&  a  defender  of 
the  authority  of  the  Massora  (q.  v.).  He  died  about 
1100.  His  works  (in  Hebrew)  are:  h  On  the  Accents 
of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Jo.  Mercer  (Z>e  cuxentibus  scrips 
turas  prosaicify  Paris,  1666).  Some  portions  of  this 
book  Heidenheim  (q.  v.)  incorporated  in  his  *^OB©p 
0*^P5an :— 2.  On  the  poetical  Accents  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
and  the  Psalms  (Paris,  1556).  It  has  recently  been  re- 
edited,  with  remarks  of  the  most  ancient  grammarians 
upon  these  peculiar  accents,  notes,  and  an  introduction, 
by  J.  G.  Polak  (Amsterdam,  1868) :— 3.  On  the  denoniuia- 
tive  Verbs  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  The  denominatives 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  commented  upon 


in  Arabic  This  work  has  not  yet  been  puUished,  hot 
specimens  of  it,  in  Hebrew,  have  been  printed  by  Leo- 
pold Dukes  in  the  LiieraturUatt  des  Orients,  1846,  Na 
42 : — 4.  A  Treatise  oh  the  Hebrew  Particles,  in  alphabet- 
ical order.  This  work,  too,  has  not  as  yet  been  printed, 
but  specimens  of  it  have  been  published  both  by  Duket 
and  FUrst  in  the  LiteraturblaU  des  OrieniSj  Nos.  29  and 
42 : — 5.  A  Treatise  on  the  Hebrew  Homonyms,  in  alphabet* 
ical  order,  of  which  extracts  have  been  publi^ed  by 
Dukes  in  the  LiteraturblaU  des  Orients,  1846,  No.  4:— 
6.  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  Arabic. 
Though  this  work  has  long  been  known  through  Abeo- 
Ezra,  who  quotes  it  in  his  conunentary  on  Gen.  xHx,  6; 
Exod.  V,  19,  yet  it  is  only  lately  (1861)  that  Dr.  Stdn- 
Bchneider  discovered  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  con- 
taining a  commentary  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomj/, 
"Ibn-Balaam  always  gives  the  grammatical  explana- 
tion of  the  words  first ;  he  then  enters  into  a  minute 
disquisition  on  Saadia's  translation  and  expoaitioa  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  he  generally  rejects,  then  ex- 
plains the  passage  according  to  its  context,  and  finaOy 
sets  foifh  the  Halachic  and  the  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  Talmud.  A  specimen  of  this  conunentary,  which 
is  extremely  important  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Massora,  has  been  communicated  by  Adolph  Neubauer 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  December,  1861.  It  is  on 
Deut.  V,  6,  upon  which  Ibn-Balaam  remarks,  *  As  to  the 
different  readings  of  the  two  Decalogues  (i.  e.  Exod.  xx, 
2-17,  and  Deut.  v,  6-21),  Saadia  is  of  opinion  that  they 
contain  two  different  revelations.  He  entertains  the 
same  view  respecting  those  Psalms  which  occur  twice, 
with  some  verbal  variations  (e.  g.  Psa.  xiv  and  liii),  and 
respecting  the  different  readings  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Palestinian  codices.'  We  thus  learn  of  a  remai^ble 
variation  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  codices 
which  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the 
words  iV\T^T^  01*^3  (Zech.  xiv,  2)  are  omitted  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  we  discover  why  the  Syriac  version  has  not  these 
words ;  and  we,  moreover,  see  in  what  light  Saadia  and 
others  regarded  the  various  readings"  (Ginsbuig  in 
Kitto) : — 7.  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  frequently  quoted 
by  Aben-Ezra : — 8.  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  SopgSi 
which,  according  to  Ibn-Aknin  (q.  v.),  who  quotes  it, 
gives  a  literal  exposition  of  this  book : — 9.  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  quoted  by  Joseph  Albo  (^Ikarim,  sec  i,  1). 
"  Ibn-Balaam,  here,  contrary  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  explains  away  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and 
interprets  Isa.  xi  as  referring  to  Hezekiah.  From  Aben- 
Ezra's  quotation  on  Zech.  ix,  7  and  Dan.  x,  1,  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  also  written  commentaries  on  these  books. 
Ibn-Balaam  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  interpreters,  and 
quotes  Christian  commentators  and  the  Koran  in  his 
expositions."  See  Grfttz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi,  83 
sq. ;  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  u,  s,  Sekten,  ii,  406; 
F\Xnt,Biblioth.  Jud,  i,  81 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr. 
Hebr,  in  BiUioiheca  Bodleiana,  coL  1292-1297 ;  He-^ka- 
luz  (Lemberg,  1858),  ii,  60  sq. ;  Leopold  Dukes,  BeitrSge 
zur  Geschichte  der  dltesten  A  uslegung  und  SpracherldS' 
rung  des  A  ken  Testamentes  (Stuttgart,  1844),  ii,  186  sq.; 
Geiger,  in  the  Judische  Zeitschrift fur  Wissenschajl  und 
Leben,  1862,  p.  292  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Bamch,  Baruch,  a  Jewish  philosopher  and 
commentator,  flourished  at  Venice  in  the  16th  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  his  life.  He  pub- 
lished a  twofold  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  called  both 
SpT^  rbrt'p  (the  Congregaiion  of  Jacob)  and  T^P 
bfit'jb';'  (Holy  Israel)  (Venice,  1599),  the  first  of  which 
is  discursive  and  diffiise,  and  the  second  exegetical  and 
brief.  "  Based  upon  the  first  verse,  *  the  words  of  Cohc 
leth,  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem,"  be  maintaiDS 
that  two  persons  are  speaking  in  its  book,  a  sceptic 
named  Coheleth,  and  a  believer  called  lien-Darid^  and 
accordingly  treats  the  whole  as  a  dialogue,  in  which 
these  two  characters  are  shown  to  discuss  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  philo- 
sophic systems  of  Greece  and  Arabia  are  made  to  furnish 
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the  two  ^eroes  of  the  dialogue  with  the  neoessary  phU- 
osophie  materials" — Ginsl^irg  in  Kitto.  The  Quasti- 
<me»  duptUtxta  de  Anima  of  Thomas  AquinaSy  which 
were  tjaiwlatfid  into  Hebrew  by  Ali  Xabillo,  are  naed  in 
thit  wrak  both  to  put  objections  into  the  mouth  of  the 
nqidc  and  to  furnish  the  believer  with  terse  replies 
(comp.  also  Commentaryj 65,  a;  71,  b ;  96,  a;  97,  c ;  117, 
t;  118,  b;  119,  a).  It  is  a  very  viduatde  aid  to  the 
itudy  of  Jewish  philosophy.  See  Jellineck,  Thoimu  v. 
Aqamo  i  d,jSd.  Lii.  (Lpz.  1858),  p.  u  (18)  and  vii.  (J. 
fl.W.) 

Ibn-Caspi  or  Caspe,  Joseph  brn-Abba  Mari 
(also  called  Btrnqfoux  de  VArgentiire\  an  able  Jewish 
writer,  was  bom  of  a  wealthy  family  about  1280  at  Ar- 
genti^  in  France.  He  removed  while  quite  young 
to  Tarascon,  and  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  Biblical 
Btodiea.  When  only  seventeen  years  old,  he  published 
is  a  result  commentaries  on  Aboi-Ezra's  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  on  Ibn-Ganach's  gnunmatical  work. 
When  about  thirty  years  old  he  extended  his  range  of 
ttndy  to  meti^ihysical  subjects,  and  thereafter  bcNcame 
in  fident  admirer  of  Maimonides,  whose  method  of  in- 
terpretation he  also  adopted.  Indeed,  so  far  was  he 
eanied  away  in  his  admiration  for  the  great  philosopher 
that  h&  emigrated  to  Egypt,  having  decided  to  study 
nnder  the  descendants  of  Mumonides.  But  he  failed 
to  mMt  there  that  great  fountain  of  knowledge  which 
he  supposed  the  followers  of  the  second  great  Moses  ca- 
pible  of  supplxnng,  and,  after  a  few  months'  travel  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  he  returned  to  France.  In  1827 
he  agun  set  out  on  a  journey  to  promote  his  studies  by 
a  residence  at  foreign  high-schools,  and  he  visited  Cat- 
alonia, Mallorca,  Aragonia,  and  Valencia,  and  at  one 
time  even  desired  to  go  to  Fez,  having  been  informed 
that  in  that  African  city  several  noted  JcMrish  scholars 
resided,  whose  instructions  he  coveted.  Towards  the 
Utter  part  of  1332  Ibn-Caspi  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  a 
number  of  valuable  exegetical  works.  He  died  about 
1340.  In  all  he  wrote  some  thirty-six  works,  most  re- 
■naining  to  us  only  in  MS.  form,  of  which  lists  may  be 
fonnd  in  S.  Jellineck,  O'^p'^nj  0*^*^3%  vol.  ii,  1846; 
Mtzsch  and  Zunz,  CatdL  MS. ;  and  in  Fllrst,  Biblioth. 
Jnl  i,  147.  Besides  a  commentary  on  Maimonides's 
Jforg  Nebocktmy  his  most  valuable  works  are,  nittJIttJ 
5)03  (or  m^D'^O  only,  the  word  C)OD,  silver^  being  an 
aUosion  to  his  own  name,  *^BD3,  which  is  found  in  the 
titles  of  all  his  works)  (small  silver  chains  or  roots),  a 
Hebrew  Dictionary,  which  is  one  of  his  most  interesting 
and  important  vrorka.  **He  starts  from  the  principle 
that  every  root  has  only  qpe  general  idea  as  its  basis, 
aui  logically  deduces  fh)m  it  all  the  other  shades  of 
twaning.  A  copy  of  this  work  in  MS.,  2  vols.  4to,  is  in 
the  Paris  library,  and  another  in  the  Angelica  at  Rome. 
Abrabaiiel  frequently  quotes  it  in  his  commentary  on 
the  PenUtcuch  (oomp.  p.  7),  on  Isaiah  (comp.  xlv,  8; 
k^  17),  etc ;  Wolf  gives  a  specimen  of  it  {Bibliotheca 
Udfraa,  i,  1643);  Richard  Simon  used  the  Paris  Ma 
(^uC.  CriL  lib.  i,  cap.  xxxi),  and  Leopold  Dukes  print- 
ed extracts  from  it  (LiteraiurblaU  des  OrienU,  1847,  p. 
^)  —A  Commentarjr  on  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  Ecdesiastea.  "  Of  the  commentary  on  Proverbs, 
which  is  one  of  Ibn-Oaspi's  most  valuable  contributions 
to  KbUcal  exegesis,  the  beginning  and  end  have  been 
PohBshed  by  Werbhmier  (comp.  qOS  n:ciap,  1846,  p. 
19,  ^c);  an  anal3ras  of  the  commentary  on  ^lesiastes 
B  given  by  Ginsburg  (compare  Historical  and  Critical 
^^^""i^ertwry  on  Ecdesiastes,  Longman,  1861,  p.  60,  etc), 
«nd  the  brief  commentary  on,  or,  rather,  introduction  to 
the  Song  of  Songs,  which  was  published  m  1577,  but 
which  is  rarer  than  the  MSS^  has  been  reprinted  with 
>n  £n^iah  translation  by  Gmsbuig  in  his  Historical 
«»rf  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (London, 
1857,  p.  47,  etc) :"— qOD  Hia^a  {siher  staves),  or  com- 
mentary on  eight  prophets,  in  which  he  attacks  with 


great  severity  those  who  explain  these  prophecies  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Messiah  [see  Ibm-Damam]  :— ?)03  9*^3^  (a 
silver  cup),  or  oonunentary  on  the  miracles  and  other 
m3rsteries  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  Ha- 
giogn4)ha.  His  principles  of  iuterprc^tion  he  laid 
do¥m  clearly  in  his  commentary  on  the  Proverbs  above 
mentioned  in  these  words :  *^  The  sacred  Scriptures 
must  be  explained  according  to  their  plain  and  literal 
sense ;  and  a  recondite  meaning  can  as  little  be  intro- 
duced into  them  as  into  Aristotle's  writings  on  logic 
and  natural  history.  Only  where  the  literal  meaning 
is  not  sufficient,  and  reason  rejects  it,  a  deeper  sense 
must  be  resorted  to.  If  we  once  attempt  to  allegorize  a 
simple  and  intelligible  passage,  then  we  might  just  as 
well  do  it  with  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible"  "  The 
logical  division  of  sentences  is  the  most  indispensable 
and  best  auxiliary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  criterion  to  the  proper  order  of  the  words 
are  the  Afassora  and  the  accents."  It  is  evident  from 
this  extract  that  Ibn-Caspi  anticipated  the  hermeneu- 
tical  rules  of  modem  criticism  at  a  time  when  the  school- 
men and  the  dei>08itaries  of  Christian  learning  were 
engaged  in  hair-splitting  and  in  allegorizing  every  fact 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  most  of 
his  exegetical  works  are  left  unpublished.  See  Gins- 
burg, in  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  ii,  351  sq. ;  Gr^tz,  Gesch.  <L 
Juden,  vii,  361  sq. ;  Kirchheim,  Werbbtmer^s  Edition  of 
Ibn'Caspi's  Commentary  on  Afaimonides's  More  Ntho^ 
chim  (Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1848),  p.  10  sq. :  Leopold 
Dukes,  in  the  Liter aturh,  des  Orients,  1848 ;  and  Schnei- 
der, in  flrsch  u.  Gruber*s  AUgem.  Encyklop.  sec  ii,  xxxi, 
58  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Ibn-Chajim,  Aabon,  a  Jewish  commentator,  was 
bom  at  Fez,  Africa,  about  1570.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  personal  history.  His  works  are,  a  Commentary  on 
Joshua  (Venice,  1608-9),  from  which  a  selection  was 
made  by  Frankfurter  (q.  v.)  in  his  great  Rabbinic  Bi- 
ble:— a  commentary  on  Sifra  (tradition  of  Le\nticus), 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Oblation  of  Aaron 
(Venice,  1609-11) : — The  Rules  of  Aaron,  a  treatise  on 
R.  IshmaePs  (q.  v.)  thirteen  rules  for  interpreting  the 

O.-T.  Scriptures  (Ven.  1609,  Dres.  1712) Kitto,  BibL 

Cycfop.  ii,  352.     (J.H.W.) 

Ibn-Danan,  Saadta  ben-Maimoiv,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  some  distincticfti,  was  Rabbi  to  the  congregation  at 
Granada  previous  to  the  cession  of  this  country  by  the 
Moors  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  expatriation 
of  the  Jews.  He  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century,  and  flourished  at  Granada  fVom  1460  to  1502. 
He  was  especially  given  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  history,  and  as  a  result  of  the  former  we  have  sev- 
eral works  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures, 
and  the  elucidation  of  the  language  of  the  originaL  His 
exegetical  works  are,  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah  liii,  13 
(MS.  Michael,  412),  in  which  he  takes  ground  against 
Ibn-Ca^i  (q.  v.) : — a  Hdnrew  Lexicon  (written  in  Ar- 
abic). This  work,  which  he  is  thought  to  have  com- 
pleted in  }468,  also  remains  only  in  MS.  form,  but  an 
extract  from  it  has  been  printed  by  Pinsker  in  his  Li" 
htte  Kadmonioth  (Vienna,  1860),  p.  74.  His  historical 
works  are,  A  ^ori  History  of  the  Jews  to  the  Days  of 

Moses  Maimonides  (^V1T\  *^KD)t  which  he  originally  in- 
tended for  his  own  pupils,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  number.  See  Griltz,  Geschichte  d,  Juden,  viii,  345 
sq. ;  Edelmann,  Chemda  Genusa,  Introd.  p.  xvU  sq.,  and 
Text,  p.  18  sq. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cydop.  ii,  352.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Dand.    See  Chajuo. 

Ibn-I^anah.    See  Ibk-Gaxach. 

Ibnerah  (Heb.  TUmeyah',  n^JS^,  Jehovah  toiU 
build  him  up;  Sept.  'Ufivaa),  a  son  of  Jeroham,  who, 
with  other  Benjamites,  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).     B.C.  536. 

Ibn-Esra.    See  Abbn-Ezra. 

Ibn-Ganaob,  Abulwaud  Merwan  or  Joxah 
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Djanah  (in  Hebrew  called  Jonah),  one  of  the  moet 
distinguished  Jewish  scholan  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
bom  at  Cordova  about  996.    While  yet  a  boy  he  evinced 
hb  fondness  for  Hebrew  by  writing  verses  in  that  lan- 
guage, but  as  he  continued  in  his  studies  he  determined 
to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  advancement  of  the  He- 
brew as  a  philological  study,  and  even  abandoned  the 
practice  of  medicine,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  pro- 
fession after  his  removal  to  Saragossa  in  1015,  whither 
he  had  been  forced  by  the  persecutions  which  the  Jews 
of  Cordova  suffered  at  the  hand  of  Al-Mostain  Sulei- 
man since  his  occupation  of  that  place  in  1013.     He 
soon  acquired  a  proficiency  which  even  in  our  day  has 
not  been  excelled,  and  he  deserves  greater  praise  than 
any  other  Jewish  scholar  on  account  of  the  impulse  he 
gave  both  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  his  immediate 
successors  (amcHig  them  the  two  Kimchis  and  Aben- 
Ezra),  who  have  frequently  acknowledged  their  obliga- 
tions to  him.    The  thorough  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  investigations  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  his  illustrious  predecessor  Chajug  (q. 
v.),  and  by  his  criticism  of  Chajug*s  works,  in  which  he 
readily  acknowledged  all  that  was  meritorious,  he  fre- 
quently encountered  the  ardent  followers  of  that  great 
master,  and  became  entangled  in  a  number  of  controver- 
sies, which  finally  resulted  beneficially  to  Hebrew  phi- 
lology.   He  died  about  1050.     His  first  great  work  in 
linguistics  is  his  Kitdb  el-TankUh  ("book  of  inquiry"), 
written  in  Arabic  (the  native  tongue  in  his  day  of  that 
part  of  Spain),  consisting  of  two  great  parts,  the  first, 
Kitdb  d^Luma'  ("book  of  variegated  fields"),  treating 
at  length  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  second,  KHSb 
d-Azul  ("book  of  roots"),  a  Hebrew  Dictionary,  which 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Hebrew  by  several  Jew- 
ish scholars,  but  of  which  only  the  translations  made 
by  Ibn-Parchon  and  by  Tbn-Tibbon  are  preserved.    The 
original  is  at  Oxford  (MS.  Ure,  No.  456, 467),  and  was 
extensively  used  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus.    Speci- 
mens of  it  which  Gesenius  gave  in  his  Diet,  of  the  Ileb, 
Lang,  were  translated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  published 
in  the  Amer,  Bib,  Repository,  1888.     That  part  of  this 
work  which  refers  to  Hebrew  grammar  was  published 
by  Kirchheim  (Frankf.  a.'M.  1866, 8vo).     "  This  gigan- 
tic work  is  the  moet  important  philological  production 
in  Jewish  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  mas- 
tery of  the  science  of  the  Hebrew  hmguage  in  all  its 
delicate  points  which  Ibn-Ganach  therein  displays,  the 
lucid  manner  in  which  he  explains  every  grammatical 
difficulty,  and  the  sound  exegetical  rules  which  he 
therein  propounds,  have  few  parallels  up  to  the  present 
day.     He  was  not  only  the  creator  of  the  Hebrew  ^m- 
tax,  but  almost  brought  it  to  perfection.    He  was  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  ellipses  and  the  transposition 
of  letters,  words,  and  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
explained  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  more  than 
two  hundred  obscure  passages,  which  had  up  to  his 
time  greatly  perplexed  all  interpreters,  by  showing  that 
the  sacred  writers  used  abnormal  for  normal  expressions 
(compare  nTQp*^r»  *iDD,  ch.  xxviii ;  Aben-Ezra's  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel  i,  1,  and  tT^nsC  'HDD,  ed.  Lippmann, 
p.  72,  note).     Though  his  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  was  absolute,  yet  he  maintained 
that,  being  addressed  to  men,  they  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  language,  and  hence  ui^^ed  that  the  abnormal 
expressions  and  forms  in  the  Bible  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  ignorance  of  transcribers  and  punctuators,  nor  to 
wilful  corruption,  but  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sa- 
cred writers,  being  human,  paid  the  tribute  of  human- 
ity."   But  also  in  metaphysics  Ibn-Ganach  was  no 
tyro,  and  he  speaks  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  like  one  who 
had  studied  them  diligently.     He  wrote  a  work  on 
logic,  Aristotelian  in  principle,  and  strenuously  opposed 
the  efforts  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  Ibn-(>ebirol, 
in  their  metaphysical  investigations  on  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world,  holding  that  these  inquiries  only  en- 
dangered the  belief  in  the  Scriptures.     See  Munk,  AV 
'iceswA.  M.Ibn-Djandh  (Paris,  1861) ;  Grata,  Gesch. 


d,  JtMfen,  vi,  25  sq.,  205  sq.;  FUrst,  ffebr.  Did,  Intiod. 
p.xxxsq.;  Kitto, Cyclop, of  BibLLiLu,Bbi9q,;  Ftot, 
Bibiioth,  Jud.  i,  815.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Gebirol  or  Gabirol,  SAix>ifOH  bkn-Jkhu- 
DAH,  a  very  distinguished  Jewish  philosopher,  commen- 
tator, and  grammarian,  as  well  as  hymnologist,  was  bom 
at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  about  1021.     When  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  evinced  his  great  skill  as  a  poet,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  grammar  by  writ^ 
ing  a  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Hebrew 
verse.     It  has  never  been  printed  entire,  but  parts  of  it 
have  been  published  by  Parchon  in  his  Bebrew  Lexieom 
(Paris,  1844),  and  by  Leop.  Dukes,  in  his  Shire  Skdomo 
(Hannov.  1858).    About  1045  Ibn-Gebiiol  published  his 
first  philosophical  work,  which  was  translated  by  Ibo- 
Tibbon  into  Hebrew,  entitled  V9|m  ni'np  I^IpP)  (pub- 
lished in  1550  and  often).    He  propounds  in  this  work 
"  a  peculiur  theory  of  the  human  temperament  and  pas- 
sions, enumerates  twenty  propensities  corresponding  to 
the  four  dispositions  multiplied  by  the  five  senses,  and 
shows  how  ^e  leaning  Qf  the  soul  to  the  one  side  may 
be  brought  to  the  moral  equipoise  by  observing  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  and  ethical  sayings  of  the 
Talmud,  which  he  largely  quotes,  and  wldch  he  inter- 
sperses with  the  chief  sayings  of  'the  divine'  Socrates, 
his  pupil  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Arabic  philosophers,  and 
especiaUy  with  the  maxims  of  a  Jewish  moral  phUoscK 
pher  called  Chefez  Al-Kutc,  who  is  the  author  of  an  Ar- 
abic paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  rhyme  (Steinschnei- 
der,  Jewish  Literature  [Lond.  1857],  p.  101)."     But  as 
this  work  contained  also  personal  allusions  to  some  lead- 
ing men  of  Saragossa,  he  was  expatriated  in  1046.    Af- 
ter travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  he  finally  found 
a  protector  in  the  celebrated  Samuel  Ha-Nagid,  a  Jew 
also,  then  prime  minister  of  Spain,  and  he  was  enable 
to  continue  his  philosophical  studies,  as  the  result  (^ 
which  he  produced  The  Fountain  of  Lyfe,  his  greatest 
work.     Fragments  of  a  Hebrew  translation  and  an  en- 
tire Latin  version  of  it  were  published  by  Munk  in  his 
Milanges  dephiiosophie  Juive  et  A  rabe  (Paris,  1857-59). 
He  died  in  1070.    The  influence  which  Ibn-Gebiitd  ex- 
erted on  Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophy  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.     He  certainly  deserves  to  be  called 
"  the  Jewish  Plato,"  as  Grfttz  chooses  to  name  him ;  bnt 
the  assertion  that  he  was  the  Jirst  philosopher  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that  his  pliilosophieal  treatises  were 
used  by  the  scholastic  philosophers,  u  an  error,  as 
Lewis  {History  of  Philosophy^  ii,  68)  fully  proves,  al- 
though Munk,  and  after  him  Griltz,  fell  into  the  same 
mistake,  as  also  Ghisburg,  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Ibn-Gebirol  m  Kitto  {BM  Cyclop,  ii,  856).     Fix>m  fre- 
quent quotations  in  Aben-Easra's  commentaries,  it  seems 
that  Ibn-Gebirol  must  also  have  written  some  exposi- 
tions of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures,  though  none  such  are 
known  to  us  at  present  existing.     Ibn-Gebirol  also  had 
a  natural  talent  for  verse-making.     One  of  his  hymns, 
entitled  The  royal  Diadem,  "  a  beautiful  and  pathetic 
poetical  composition  of  profound  philosophical  senti- 
ments and  great  devotion,  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  divine  service  on  the  evening  preceding  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement  with  the  devout  Jews  to  the  present 
day."     See  Gr&tz,  Geschichte  d,  Juden,  \\,  31  sq. ;  Sachs, 
Reliffidse  Poesie  d,  Juden  t.  Spanien  (Berl.  1846),  p.  8  sq., 
•213,  etc;  Zunz,  Synagogale  Poesie  der  Mittelalters,  p. 
222 ;  FUrst,  Biblioih.  Jtk  i,  320  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Giath,  Isaac  ben-Jehudah,  a  Jewish  Rabbi 
of  a  very  distinguished  family  who  resided  in  Lucena,  not 
far  from  Cordova,  was  bom  about  1080.  He  was  a  very 
able  philosopher  and  hymnologist,  and  well  conversant 
with  the  Talmud.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  Con- 
mentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  which  has  not  as  yet  come  to 
light.  From  the  frequent  quotations  made  from  it  by 
the  best  interpreters  and  lexicographers,  it  appears  that 
it  contained  important  contributions  to  the  crirical  expo- 
sition of  thb  difficult  book.  From  the  references  to  his 
writings  made  by  Aben-Ezra  (comp.  conmient.  on  Deut. 
X,  7 ;  Psa.  cxlvii,  8),  Kimchi  (Lexicon,  under  articles 
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P'Wy  my,  ri3»,  ^i'lO,  513,  *iDt),  and  Solomon  ben- 
Mdech  (comment  on  2  Sam.  xxii,  86),  it  is  evident  that 
Ibn-Giath  must  have  also  written  some  other  exegetio- 
al  and  grammatical  treatises,  and  that  he  materially 
contribi^ed  to  the  development  of  Biblical  exegesis^ 
His  devotional  poetry,  which  is  rather  inferior  to  Ibn- 
Gefairol's  (q.  v.),  is  osed  in  the  Jewish  service  to  the 
present  day.  He  died  in  1089.  See  Zona,  SynagogaU 
Poem d,  MUteiaiterSj  p.  225  sq.;  Fttrst,  BMioth,  Jud,  i, 
332  sq. ;  Sachs,  Die  RUigidae  Poesie  d,  Juden  m  Spamen 
(Berlin,  1845),  p.  46,  etc,  255,  etc;  Landshut,  Amude 
Aboda  (BerL  1857),  fasciculas  i,  111,  etc;  Grttta,  Gesck. 
der/iMfai,vi,74.     (J.H.W.) 

Ibn-Oikatilla.    See  Joseph  iBN-CHiqnmLLA. 

Ibni'jah  (Heb.  Yibmtfah%  njDa%  L  q.  fbneiahf 

Sept.  lifiavaai),  the  father  of  Reael,  which  latter  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  Meshullam,  another  Benjamite, 
who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
Ion  (1  Chrcrn.  ix,  8).    B.C.  long  ante  586. 

Ibn-Jaohja,  David,  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom 
•boot  1440.  He  was  a  Rabbi  at  Lisbon,  in  Portugal, 
and  had  gained  great  celebrity  by  his  scholarship  when 
he  was  suddenly  accused  of  giving  aid  to  the  Spanbh 
Maranes  (q.  v.),  who,  having  witnessed  the  peculiar 
practices  of  the  Spanish  disdpdes  of  Christ,  preferred  to 
letnm  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Ibn-Jachja  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  barely  escaped  the  punish- 
ment by  a  flight  to  Naples.  Later,  he  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  taught  the  sciences.  He  died  in  1504. 
His  works  are,  Leshon  Limtnodimj  a  large  Hebrew  gram- 
mar; and  Shekel  Hakkodetk,  on  the  metric  and  poetical 
laws  of  the  new  Hebrew  dialect.  See  Carmoly,  Die 
Jadtjidenj  p.  17 ;  Grtttz,  Gesck,  der  Juden,  ix,  8 ;  Ether- 
idgi^Introd,  to  Heb.LiLp,  462;  Fttrst,  Biblioth,  Jud,  ii, 
2sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Ibn-Jachja,  Oedalja,  a  Jewish  historian,  was 
bom  at  Imola  about  1515.  He  deserves  mention  here 
on  account  of  his  work  Shalskeleth  I/akkabaht  or  Chain 
of  Tradition  (Zolkiew,  1804).  It  is  a  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  part  first 
only  is  the  Shcdshelethy  or  literary  chronicle  of  rabbinism ; 
the  other  parts  treat  not  only  of  history  proper,  but  in- 
dude  also  natural  history,  pneumatology,  and  economics. 
He  died  about  1587.— Carmoly,  Die  Jachfiden,  p.  33  sq. ; 
Gr&tz.  Gesch.  der  Juden,  ix,  435;  Etheridge,  fnlrod.  to 
HA.  Lit,  p.  452 ;  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Jud,  ii,  3.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Jachja,  Joseph  b.-David,  a  distinguished 
Jewish  commentator,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1494.  His 
•ncestors  were  citizens  of  Spain,  but  had  fled  from  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  on  account  of  the  religious  persecu- 
tions which  the  Jews  had  to  suffer,  especially  under 
John  n.  His  education  he  received  first  at  Verona, 
then  at  Imola  and  Padua,  and  he  settled  at  Imola.  He 
<lied,  exhausted  by  excessive  studies,  in  1589.  His 
wocka  are,  conmientaries  on  the  Song  of  SongSf  Ruth, 
Umentationa,  Ecclenaste$^  and  Esther;  Psalmtt  Prov' 
erfii,  and  Daniel  (transL  into  Latin  by  Constantin  TEm- 
pereor  [Amsterdam,  1633],  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  a 
refatation  of  anti-Christian  passages).  A  special  fea- 
ture of  these  commentari^  which  are  all  inserted  in 
Frankfurter's  Rabbinical  Bible,  is  the  midrashic  lore 
contained  in  them,  which  is  valuable  to  the  historico- 
critical  exegetist.  Ibn-Jachja  wrote  also  Torah,  or 
"The  Law  of  Light  (Bologna,  1538),  a  very  valuable 
work  on  the  theology  of  Judaism,  in  which  he  rejects 
the  introduction  of  philosophy  in  the  consideration  of 
Kligious  topics.  See  Griltz,  Getch,  der  Juden,  ix,  235 ; 
Etheridge, /ii/rod  to  i/efr-Lir,  p.  452;  3ott,  Isradit^he 
Avulen,  ii,  398  sq. ;  Ersch  u.  ember's  A  llgem,  Encyldop, 
Mc.ii,xxxi,81sq.;  KitUi,  Cyclop,  of  BibL  Lit,  u,Zb&', 
^"tOA,  Biblioth.  Jud,n,  A,     (J.H.W.) 

Ibn-Jaiah,  Baruch,  a  Jewish  scholar,  flourished 
it  Cordova,  in  Spain,  in  the  15th  century.  He  wrote 
<3(nunentarics  on  the  Song  of  Songs  {The  blessed  Foun- 
'^  etc,  Coii8tantinq[»le,  1576),  and  on  Eodesiastea  and 


Job  (The  hlested  Fountain  qfJob  and  JScdesiastes,  Con- 
stantinople, 1576).  "  He  generally  gives  the  literal  ex- 
planation of  every  passage  according  to  the  context, 
and  tries  to  solve  the  grammatical  difficulties  of  the 
text."— Kitto,  Cyclop.  o/BibL  Literature,  ii,  357 ;  FtUst, 
BUfUoth.  Jud.  u,  12. 

Ibn-Kastor.    See  Itzchaki. 

Ibn-Koreish,  Jehvdah,  one  of  the  earliest  Jewish 
lexicographers,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th 
century  at  Tuhart  or  Tahort,  in  Africa,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  wrote  on  comparative  philology.  He  was 
thoroughly  conversant  not  only  with  the  Berber  tongue, 
but  also  with  the  three  Shemitic  languages;  he  had 
carefully  studied  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  was  eminently  qualified  to  write  on  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  introduce  frequent  comparisons 
with  the  other  Shemitic  tongues.  His  works  are, 
li'^AK,  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  in  alphabetical  order,  but  with 
that  peculiar  arrangement  which  all  works  of  this  class 
were  subject  to  at  that  time,  viz.  each  group  of  words 
belonging  to  a  letter  was  accompanied  by  introducdons, 
one  on  those  words  which  have  only  the  letter  in  question 
for  a  radical  theme,  and  another  on  the  changes  of  that 
letter.  The  work  has  been  lost,  but  its  existence  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  not  only  the  author  himself  re- 
fers to  it  in  another  of  his  works,  but  also  the  great 
scholars  of  his  and  subsequent  periods; — JHsdlet  (Heb. 

nbMD")),  or  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Jewish  brethren  at 
Fez,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  continue  the  study  of 
the  Aramaic  Targum,  and  of  the  Aramaic  as  well  as  the 
Shemitic  languages,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
which  the  Old-Test  Scriptures  can  only  be  imperfectly 
comprehended.  After  the  introduction  he  divided  the 
work  into  three  parts.  In  Part  I  he  arranged  in  alpha- 
betic order  all  difficult  Hebrew  words  that  could  only 
be  properly  tmderstood  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrases 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ben-UzieL  Part  II  contained 
an  explanation  of  Biblical  Hebrew  words  found  also  in 
the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud.  In  Part  III  he  instituted 
a  comparison  with  the  Arabic  of  all  analogous  Hebrew 
roots,  forms  of  expressions,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  etc. 
This  work  is  certainly  a  very  important  contribution  to 
Hebrew  philology,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
we  do  not  poq|ess  it  completely,  since  the  first  part 
breaks  up  with  letter  3,  and  does  not  begin  again  till 
letter  H,  fiiom  which  Fttrst  (Hebr,  Diet,  voL  xxiii)  in- 
fers that  the  author  intended  it  only  as  a  continimtion 
of  his  (lost)  Hebrew  Dictionary,  It  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Arabic  under  the  title  Epistola  de  studii 
Targum  utiUtate  et  de  lingua  Chaldaicaj  Misnicte,  Tal- 
mudioBf  Arabico!,  vocabulorum  item  nonnuUorum  bar- 
baricorum  convenientia  cum  Hfbrma ;  ediderunt  J.  J.  L. 
Bargfes  et  D.  R.  Goldberg  (Paris,  1867).  The  introduc- 
tion, with  specimens  fVom  the  work,  have  been  publish- 
ed in  Arabic,  with  a  German  translation  by  Schnurrer, 
in  Eichhom's  AUgenu  Bibliothek  d,  Biblisch,  Literatur 
(Lpz.  1790),  iii,  951  sq.;  the  introduction  has  also  been 
published  with  a  German  translation  by  Wetstein  in 
the  Literaturblatt  des  Orients  (1845),  iii,  2 ;  and  extracts 
are  given  by  Ewald  and  Dukes,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte 
d.  Aeltesten  Auslegung  und  SpracherJddrung  d.  A.  Test. 
(Stuttgart,  1844),  i,  1 16-23 ;  ii,  1 17, 118.  He  wrote  also 
p^'np'n  "i&D,  a  Hebrew  grammar,  which  Aben-Ezra 
used  in  the  preparation  of  his  own  work.  See,  besides 
the  works  already  referred  to,  Griltz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  v, 
298 ;  Kitto,  Cydop.  Biblical  Lii.  ii,  357 ;  FUrst,  BMoth. 
JiidLii,208.     (J.H.W.) 

Ibn-Latif  or  Allatif,  Isaac  ben-Abraham,  a  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  was  bom  in  Southern  Spain  about  1270. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  and  be- 
came one  of  its  most  celebrated  exponents  in  Spain. 
With  greater  correctness  than  Cabalists  who  preMded 
him,  he  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  worlds  of  ^irit 
and  of  matter  are  closely  allied,  and  likewise  God  and 
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his  creation.  The  divine  is  in  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  the  divine.  He  also  believed  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  but  that  man,  in  order  to  be  accepted  of  God, 
most  approach  at  least  perfection ;  hence  the  most  per- 
fect of  men,  the  prophets,  interceded  by  prayer  for  the 
people.  The  development  of  the  self-revelation  of  the 
divinity  in  the  world,  of  the  spirits,  spheres,  and  bod- 
ies, Ibn-Latif  explains  by  maUiematic^  formulas.  He 
died  about  1290.  Of  his  works,  which  are  quite  numer- 
ous, the  following  have  been  printed :  Iggeretk  hat-To- 
shvbah,  replies  to  the  questions  of  Judah  ben-Naason 
(Prague,  1839,  8vo) :  — a  Heb.  Commentary  on  EccUH' 
astes  (Constantinople,  s.  a.  8vo).  See  GrUtz,  Ge»ckichte 
d,  Judm,  vii,  220 ;  Ftlrst,  BiUioih.  Judcdca,  u,  224;  Car- 
moly,  Rtvut  Orientals,  i,  61  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Librat.    See  Dunash. 

Ibn-Saktar.    See  Itzchakl 

Ibn-Sargado,  Aaron,  also  called  Aaron  Ha- 
CoHEN  BEN-JosBPH,  a  Jewish  scholar, flourished  in  Bag- 
dad towards  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  He  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  but  very  fond  of  study,  and,  taking 
g^und  against  Saadia  (q.  v.),  for  whose  deposition  from 
the  "  Gaonate"  he  expended  large  sums  of  money,  short- 
ly after  Saadia's  decease  he  was  elected  Gaon  (spiritual 
head)  of  the  academy  at  Pumbadita  (943),  and  by  his 
zeal  for  learning  and  his  great  wealth  greatly  furthered 
the  interests  of  this  academy  at  the  expense  of  the  Su- 
ran  school,  over  which  Saadia  had  presided.  Ibn-Sar- 
gado,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  presidency,  de- 
voted himself  not  only  to  the  exposition  of  the  O.-Test 
Scriptures,  but  also  quite  extensively  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  (comp.  Munk,  Guide  des  igarisy  i,  462).  He 
wrote  a  philosophical  work  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuchy  but  they  are  not  as  yet  known  to  us.  From 
the  fragments  of  the  latter  preserved  by  Aben-Ezra 
(Gen.  xviii,  28;  xxxiv,  30;  xlix,  6, 7;  Exod.  x,  12;  Lev. 
xviii,  6),  we  see  that,  though  abiding  by  the  traditional 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Ibn-Sargado  was 
by  no  means  a  slavish  follower  Of  ancient  opinions.  See 
Grfttz,  GeMch.  der  Juden,  v,  335  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib, 
LiL  u,  357;  FUrst,  Biblioth.  /ud:  iii,  246;  (;eiger,  Ju- 
dische  ZeUschriJlJur  Wissmschq/l  und  Leben  (1862),  p. 
297 ;  Zunz,  m  Geiger's  ZeUschriJt,  vol.  iv  (Stuttg.  1839), 
p.  389,  etc.     (J.H.W.) 

Ibn-Sanik.    See  Menachbm. 

Ibn-Shoeib,  Joel,  a  Jewish  commentator,  flour- 
ished at  Tudela  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  hb  personal  history.  His  works 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerate  culture 
and  great  liberality  of  mind.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  The  Holocaust  of  Sabbath 
(Veiu  1677) ;  on  the  Psalms,  entitled  Fearful  in  Praises 
(Salonaica,  1568-69) ;  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  entitled  A 
bri^  Exposition  (Sabionetta,  1558);  and  an  Exposition 
o/ Lamentations  (Venice,  1589).  In  his  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  he  maintained  that  pious  (^entiles  would 
have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come,  which,  when  we  con- 
sider the  severe  persecutions  they  inflicted  at  this  time 
on  the  Jews,  is  by.no  means  a  small  oonce^on  on  the 
part  of  Ibn-Shoeib.— Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bib,  Lit.  ii,  358; 
Zunz,  Zur  Gesch,  u,  Uteratur  (BerL  1845),  p.  384.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Ibn-Sitta  (Kld'^t  p),  a  distinguished  Jew,  flour- 
ished at  Irak  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  of  which  frag- 
ments only  are  left.  Such  we  find  in  Aben-Ezra  (on 
Exod.  xxi,  24,  35;  xxii,  28).  Saadia  Gaon  thought 
Ibn-Sitta  of  sufScient  importance  to  refute  his  interpre- 
tations, while  Aben-Ezra  exercises  his  withering  sarcasm 
upon  him. — Kitto,  Cyclop,  ofBibL  Lit,  ii,  358;  Pinsker, 
Likhtte  Kadmonioth  (Vienna,  1860),  p.  43 ;  FUrst,  Gesch, 
d,  Karaerthums  (Lpz.  1862),*  p.  100, 173. 

Ibn-Thofeil,  an  Arabian  philosopher  who  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century,  wrote  a  work  in  which  the 
existence  of  Grod  is  proved  in  so  able  a  manner  that  the 


arguments  remain  onrefnted  to  this  day.  It  was  trans* 
lated  into  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  The  last-named, 
by  Ed.  Pooocke,  was  entitled  Philosophus  autodidactus, 
sive  epistola  Abi  Jaafor  Ebn-Tophml  de  Hoi  Ebn^Yok- 
dham  (Oxt  1671  and  1700, 4to;  and  also  in  English  by 
S.  Ockley,  Lond.  1708, 1731,  8vo,  and  other  modem  lan- 
guages).—Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxv,  752. 

Ibn-Tibbon,  Jehndah  ben-8aul,  a  Jewish 
scholar  of  Spanish  descent,  was  bom  at  Lunel,  France, 
about  1 120.  He  was  educated  a  physician,  but  his  anient 
love  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  led  him  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  devoted  himself  main- 
ly to  the  translation  into  Hebrew  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  able  Jews  written  in  Arabic  He 
died  about  1190.  His  trandations  are  The  Duties  of 
the  Heart  of  Joseph  b.-Bechai,  the  Ethics  of  Ibn-(je- 
birol,  the  Kusari  of  Judah  Ha-Levi,  the  Moral  PU- 
losophy  of  Saadia  Gaon,  and  the  grammatical  and  lexi- 
cographical work  of  Ibn-Ganach  (q.  v.).  All  his  trans- 
lations bear  his  own  pedantic  character ;  they  are  literal, 
and  therefore  clumsy,  and  we  can  hardly  see  why  he 
should  have  gained  tiie  surname  of  prince  of  translatorSf 
unless  it  was  for  the  service  which  he  rendered  by  pre- 
senting the  Jews  translations  of  works  not  otherwise  ac- 
cessible to  them.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  work 
on  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  language  (mns  *T'0 
•Jlffibn),  which  is  lost.  See  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit.  ii, 
358 ;  Steinschneider,  Cataloytu  Ubr,  Hthr.  m  BibliotMeca 
Bodleiana  (coL  1374-76) ;  Gritz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  vi,  241; 
FUrst,  Biblioth.  Jud,  iii,  401  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Tibbon,  Samuel,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  about  1160.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  both 
in  the  Hebrew  and  cognate  langtuges,  and  foUowed  him 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  wild  and  even 
reckless  in  his  youth,  but  finally  became  interested  in 
his  studies,  and  evinced  greater  skill  as  a  translator  than 
his  father.  He  died  about  1230.  Besides  tnmslaling 
philosophical  works  both  of  Jewish  and  heathen  authors, 
among  whom  were  Aristotle  and  Alfarabi,  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Ecclenastes  (rthp  tt5Tn*i6),  which  ex- 
ists in  MS.  in  several  of  the  European  libraries ;  and  a 
commentary  on  Gen.  i,  1-9,  entitled  D'^on  np"!  *iO»0 
(Presburg,  1887),  being  a  dissertation  on  the  creation.— 
Gratz  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  vi,  242 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  LiL 
ii,358;  ¥\Mst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  iii,  402  wq.     (J.H.W.) 

Ibn-Tuxnart,  Abdallah,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  in 
Northern  Africa.  He  appeared  before  the  simple-mind- 
ed hordes  of  Barbary,  and  preached  against  the  Sunnit- 
ical  doctrine  of  the  Mohammedan  orthodoxy  [see  Suic- 
NiTBs],  and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  verses  o( 
the  Koran,  and  the  Mohammedan  belief  that  (xod  feels 
and  acts  like  man.  His  followers,  on  account  u>f  their 
belief  in  the  strict  unity  of  (lod  without  corporeal  rep- 
resentation (Tauchid),  called  themselves  Almotearhidg, 
or  Almohads,  Ibn-Tumart  they  recognised  as  Mahdi, 
or  the  God-sent  Imam  of  Islam.  Like  Mohammed,  he 
went  forth  to  conquer  by  the  sword  the  territories  of 
the  Almoravids,  and  his  doctrine  soon  found  followers 
throughout  North-west  Africa.  See  Mohamm£da>'b. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Ib'rl  (Heb.  Ibri\  '^•p5,  an  Eberite  or  "  Hebrew;" 
Sept.  has  'QfiSi  v.  r.  'A/^at),  the  last  named  of  "the 
sons  of  Merari  by  Jaaziah,"  L  e.,  apparently  a  descend- 
ant of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Ghron.  xxiv,  27). 
B.a  1014. 

Ibtun  is  a  name  for  the  Jewish  ceremony  of  the 
marriage  of  a  childless  widow  by  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased husband.    See  Lbvirate  Law. 

Ib^san  (Heb.  Ibtsan%  *);enK,  from  y^^  to  shine, 
hence  illustrious ;  but  accord,  to  (Sesen.  perh.  of  tin,  v 
grievous,  from  the  Chald. ;  Sept.  *lS^€odv  v.  r.  'A^ato- 
adv ;  Joseph.  'A}l/dvrfQ,  Ant,  v,  7, 18),  the  tenth  "judge 
of  Israel"  (Judg.  xii,  8-10).    He  was  of  Bethlehem, 
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probibly  the  Bethlehem  of  Zebtilun  (so  Mtchaelis  and 
Hezel),  and  not  of  Judah  (as  Josephtis  says).  He  gov- 
erned seven  yean,  B.a  1249-1248.  The  prosperity  of 
Ibocan  is  marked  by  the  great  number  of  his  children 
(thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters),  and  his  wealth  by 
their  mazriages — for  they  were  all  married.  Some  have 
held,  with  little  probability,  that  Ibsan  was  the  same 
with  Boaz.— Kitto. 

Icard,  Charles,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  at  St.  Hippolyte,  Languedoc,  in  Febmary,  1686. 
He  attended  school  at  Anduze,  Orange,  and  Ntmee,  and 
coocloded  his  theological  studies  at  Geneva  from  1655- 
5^,  and  in  1659  went  to  Paris.  After  ordination  by  the 
proTindal  synod  of  Ay  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  La 
Nonrille,  where  he  remained  until  1668,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  pastorship  at  Ntmee.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  pecBecntiona  which  heralded  the  approaching  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Proteetants,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Qaude  Brouseon,  formed  a  central  com- 
mittee for  the  protection  of  their  general  interests,  and 
Icsrd  was  choeen  to  represent  it  at  the  Synod  of  Lower 
Languedoc,  assembled  at  Uzis  in  1682.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  population  of  a  part  of  Yivarais  and  Lower 
Ijngncdoc  having  risen  in  arms  to  resist  the  persecu- 
tion, the  insurrection  was  extingtushed  in  blood,  and 
the  members  of  the  central  committee,  accused  of  being 
the  instigators,  were  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost 
ttverity.  Icard  succeeded  in  reaching  Geneva,  and 
thence  went  to  Neufchatd  for  greater  security.  While 
on  his  way,  at  Tverdun,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
condenmed,  June  26, 1682,  as  contumacious,  to  die  on 
the  rack.  He  remained  as  pastor  at  Neufchatel  until 
1688,  when  he  went  to  Bremen,  and  supplied  a  French 
oongr^ation  there.  He  died  June  9, 1715,  Icard  wrote 
two  Sermons,  Avia  salutaire  aux  Eglise$  riformie$  de 
France  (Amst.  1685, 12mo),  exhorting  the  Protestants 
not  to  give  way  under  persecution.  He  also  edited  an 
edition  of  the  Institutions  de  Calvin  (first  two  books, 
Bremen,  1696, 1697,  ^to ;  the  whole,  Bremen,  1718,  foL) ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  Entretiens  cTun  Pere  etdeson  File 
«r  k  Ckangement  de  Religion,  par  Jasui  de  La  Place. 
See  Hoasat,  DUaU  abrigi  delaViede  Charles  Icard  (m 
Hist,criLdela  RipvbUque  des  Lettres  (1717),  xiv,  288- 
901 ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante  /  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
(?«Mife,  XXV,  768.    (J.H.W.) 

Ice  OTIJ^,  hefrach,  so  called  from  its  smoothness,  Job 
ri,  16;  xxviii,  29;  elsewhere  cold,  '*fix)St,"  Gen.  xxxi, 
40;  Jer.  xxxvi,  80 ;  i.  e.  ice,  Job  xxxvii,  10 ;  but  ^crys- 
taT  in  Ezek.  i,  32;  or  H^p,  Ico'rach,  id.,  poet  for  kail, 
P^  czlvii,  17).  See  the  above  terms,  and  climate  un- 
der Palbstinb. 

Iceland,  an  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  situated 
between  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans,  dis- 
tant 130  miles  from  the  south-east  coast  of  Greenland, 

«nd  about  850  miles  west  of  Norway,  extending  between 
lat.  esofj/  luj^  QQo  33^  N^  ^^  l^g  J30  31^  ^j^  240. 

The  area  a  about  38,400  square  miles,  of  which  only 
I&300  are  cultivated.  The  total  population  of  IceUmd 
vaa,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  66,987  souls. 

As  early  as  795  the  eastern  coast  of  Iceland  was  in- 
habited by  some  Irish  monks,  but  it  did  not  receive  a 
Kttled  popuUtion  until  860,  when  king  Harald  Har- 
f»gr,  of  Norway,  after  conquering  the  other  kings,  made 
Wmadf  sole  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  induced  large 
onmberB  of  the  nudcontents  to  emigrate  to  Iceland. 
'Nearly  all  the  new-comers  were  pagans,  and  thus  the 
repnbHc  which  was  established  by  them  was  thorough- 
ly pagan.  The  l^islation  of  Ulfliot  (about  927)  cre- 
a|«d  Uie  Althing,  an  assembly  of  the  wisest  men  of  all 
<*tttrict8,  which  met  annually  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  to  give  the  necessary  laws.  The  first 
Christian  missionary  among  the  Icelanders  was  Thor- 
'jWr  Rodransson  (981-985),  with  the  same  VidfdrU 
("who  has  nuule  wide  journeys'*),  who  was  supported 
^Frederick,  according  to  the  legend,  a  Saxon  bishop. 
With  great  vigor  the  missionary  work  was  subsequently 


oontinuea  by  king  Olaf  Tryggvason  of  Norway,  who  not 
only  tried  by  penuasion,  bribery,  and  intimidation  to 
gain  for  the  Christian  rcdigion  all  the  Icelanders  who 
came  to  Norway,  but  also  sent  missionaries  to  Ice- 
land, and  supported  their  labors  by  the  whole  infiuence 
which  he  could  command.    The  first  to  go  was  the  Ice- 
huider  Stefoir  Thorgilsson  (996-997),  foUowed  by  the 
Saxon  priest  Danklvand,  who,  after  many  adventures, 
had  become  court  chaplain  of  the  king  (997-999) ;  two 
noble  Icelanders,  the  "  White  Gizur,**  and  Hjalti  Skegja- 
son,  succeeded  finally  in  effecting  a  compromise  with 
the  pagan  chief  functionary  of  the  island,  Thorgair  of 
Ljoaavatu,  according  to  which  Christianity  was  made 
the  state  religion  of  Iceland,  while  many  reservations 
were  made  in  favor  of  paganism  (1 000).    The  whole  peo- 
ple were  then  baptized,  part  of  them  reluctantly,  yet  with- 
out open  resistance.    A  few  years  later,  king  Olaf  Har- 
aldsson  caused  the  last  renmants  of  paganism  to  be  ef- 
faced from  the  laws.     Some  traces,  however,  of  the  for- 
mer religion  remained  in  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
Christian  Icelanders,  particulariy  in  their  Church  con- 
stitution.   During  the  pagan  period  the  erection  and 
possession  of  a  temple  had  been  a  private  affair;  as 
there  was  no  separate  order  of  pries^  divine  worship 
had  been  held  in  every  temple  by  its  owner;  subse- 
quently, when  the  political  constitution  of  the  island 
was  regulated  (965),  a  Umited  number  (thirty-nine)  of 
temples  obtained  a  political  importanoe,  and  every  Ice- 
lander was  obliged  to  connect  himself  with  the  owner 
of  the  principal  temple  as  his  subject,  and  to  pay  a  con- 
tribution for  the  tiaintenance  of  the  temple.    Private 
temples  were  maintained  beside  the  public,  and  the  lat- 
ter remained  likewise  the  private  property  of  the  chiefs. 
The  idea  of  chief  temples  ceased  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity ;  but  erection,  dotation,  and  mainte- 
nance (^  the  temples  remained  a  private  affair.    The 
law  only  provided  that  the  erection  of  a  church  in- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  it;  and  the  clergy  could 
compel  the  dotation  of-tL  church  by  delaying  its  conse- 
cration until  dotation  was  provided  for.     Otherwise  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  church  by  its 
owner  was  very  arbitrary,  and  he  had  only  to  take  care 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  of  Uie  holding  of 
divine  worship.    He  either  could  take  orders  himself  or 
hire  another  priest    In  the  former  case  the  priest  was 
more  of  a  peasant,  merchant,  or  a  judge  than  a  dei^gy- 
man;  in  the  latter  he  was  financially  dependent,  upon 
the  owner  of  the  temple,  and,  like  other  servaiits,  obhged 
to  perform  domestic  or  military  services.    lodand  re- 
ceived its  own  and  native  bishop  in  1055,  having  up  to 
that  time  been  only  visited  by  missionary  bishops.    The 
bishop  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  oU  temple  duties; 
otherwise  he  had  to  live  out  of  his  own  means.    Under 
the  second  bishop,  Gizur,  the  see  was  endowed,  and  per- 
manently established  at  Skalahold ;  subsequently  (about 
1106)  a  second  see  was  estabUshed  at  Holar,  to  which 
was  given  the  jurisdiction  of  the  northern  district,  while 
the  three  other  districts  remained  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  Skalahold.    The  bishops  were  elected  by  the  people ; 
the  priests  by  the  owners  of  the  several  churches.    Thus 
the  clergy  were  less  independent  than  in  other  countries, 
and  consequently  leas  powerfid.     Their  influence  some- 
what increased  when  bishop  Gizur,  in  1097,  prevailed 
upon  the  National  Assembly  to  introduce  the  tithe,  and 
when  the  bishops  Thorlakr  Runolfson  and  Retill  Thor- 
Ateinson,  by  compiling  the  Church  laws,  gained  a  firm 
baas  (1 123 :  it  was  published  in  1776  by  Grim  Joh.  Thor^ 
kelin,  under  the  title  Jus  ecdesiasticum  vetus,  sive  Tkor- 
laco-KetHlianum,  or  Kristinrettr  Atrm  gamli).    Still  the 
condition  of  the  Icelandic  Church  continued  to  remain 
in  many  particulars  different  from  that  of  other  church- 
es.    Lay  patroiuige  was  recognised  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
no  celibacy  separated  the  dei^  from  the  people ;  even 
the  bishops  were  generally  nuuried.  The  bidiops,  though 
they  had  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  had  no  sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  and  marriage  and  otlker 
afBfurs  were  regulated  contrary  to  Church  law. 
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The  Church  of  loeUnd  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg ;  when  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lund  was  established  (1108),  Iceland  was 
transferred  to  it ;  finally,  it  was  UansfieiTed  to  the  new 
archbishopric  of  Nidaroe.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  the  island  became  subject  to  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way, And  was  consequently  affected  by  the  war  between 
Church  and  State  which  took  place  in  that  country. 
This  chiefiy  concerned  the  patronage  of  laymen,  and 
ended  with  the  adoption  of  a  new  Church  law  intro- 
duced about  1297  by  bishop  Ami  (This  Church  law 
was  published  in  1777  by  Grim  Joh.  Thorkelin,  under 
the  title  Jut  eocUsiatticum  novum  dve  Amaoummy  or 
Kristmnrtttr  inn  nyi) 

The  inner  condition  of  the  people  was  anything  but 
satisfactory,  as  immorality  and  other  vices  appear  to 
have  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  among  the  laity  as 
well  as  among  the  cleigy.  The  convents  which  had 
arisen  since  the  12th  century  fully  participated  in  the 
general  degeneration.  Externally  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple showed  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Bome, 
and  three  natives  of  the  island  obtained  a  place  among 
the  saints  of  the  Church — Thorlakr,  Jon,  and  Gud- 
mundr;  the  last  named,  however,  was  not  formally  can- 
onized. 

The  Reformation  soon  found  a  number  of  adherents; 
among  the  earliest  and  most  devoted  was  Oddr  Gotts- 
chalksflon,  the  author  of  the  first  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Icelandic  (printed  at  Roeskilde,  1540). 
The  Danish  government,  of  which  Iceland  formed  a  de- 
pendency since  the  union  of  Norwhy  with  Denmark 
(1897),  endeavore4  to  introduce  the  Reformation,  which 
in  1536  had  been  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state 
by  the  Diet  of  Copenhagen,  by  force;  but  the  bishops, 
especially  bishop  Arason  of  Uolar,  made  a  determined, 
and  at  length  an  armed  opposition,  which,  however, 
finally  (1550)  ended  in  his  capture  and  execution.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Iceland,  and  in 
the  next  year  (1551)  the  Reformation  was  fully  carried 
through. 

The  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Church 
was,  however,  only  graduaL  Many  of  the  customs  of 
the  mediieval  Church,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  divine  service,  maintained  themselves  for  a 
long  time ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  igno- 
rance and  the  immorality  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
But  gradually  these  defects  were  remedied  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  learned  schools  in  connection  with  the 
two  cathedrals  (1552) ;  by  the  establishment  of  a  print- 
ing-press at  Holar  l^  the  excellent  bishop  Gudlnandr 
Thorlakson  (1574) ;  and  in  particular  by  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  this  bishop,  a  service  that  contrib- 
uted largely  to  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Church,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  best-educated  portions  of  the  Prot- 
estant woild. 

As  r^ards  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Iceland,  it  resembles  in  its  principal  features  that  of 
Denmark,  yet  not  without  preserving  some  of  its  own 
peculiarities.  The  sovereign  is  the  chief  bishop  (sunmrnt 
episcopua),  who  exercises  his  authority  partly  through 
the  bishops,  partly  through  secular  officers.  The  bish- 
ops, in  the  election  of  whom  the  people  take  part,  occu- 
py the  position  of  superintendents,  and  still  have  an 
extended  jurisdiction.  At  the  dose  of  the  18th  century 
the  see  of  Skalahold  was  transferred  to  Reykjavik,  and 
somewhat  later  (1825)  a  cathedral  was  established  at 
Langames,  near  Reykjavik.  The  episcopal  see  of  Ho- 
lar had  previously  (in  1801)  been  abolished,  and  the 
whole  island  placed  under  one  bishop.  Next  to  the 
bishops  are  the  provosts,  whose  office  was  in  the  Bfid- 
dle  Ages  chiefly  of  a  financial  nature,  and  therefore 
sometimes  occupied  by  laymen.  Since  the  Reformation 
(1578-1574)  the  dignity  has  been  wholly  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character,  and  includes  the  right  and  duty  of  su- 
perintending large  districts.  On  the  whole,  there  are  19 
provosts,  each  of  whom  is  placed  over  a  number  of  par- 
ishes.   The  pastors  were  at  first  appointed  by  the  bish- 


ops, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Danish  Chordi 
constttntion,  but  since  1568  they  have  been  elected,  in 
accordance  therewith,  by  the  congregation,  under  tke 
superintendence  of  the  provost.  To  the  royal  bailiff 
was  reserved  the  right  of  investing  the  pastor  elect  with 
his  office.  Subsequently  the  manner  of  appointment 
was  somewhat  modified,  the  appointing  power  being 
given  to  the  bailing  and  a  right  of  oo-operation  to  the 
bishop.  To  the  king  of  Denmark  was  reserved  the 
right  of  sanctioning  the  appointment  to  one  of  the  forty- 
seven  benefices,  whose  yearly  income  is  from  40  to  100 
dollars  annually.  Only  five  of  the  299  churches  yieU 
an  income  higher  than  100  dollars.  Some  clerg3rmen 
have  an  income  of  no  more  than  five  dollars  annually. 
All  have  therefore  to  depend  for  their  support  chiefiy  <m 
fees  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  oopnected  with  the 
churches.  See  Maurer,  in  Herzog,  Reat-EnofUopadte^ 
vii,  90 ;  Finnus  Johannsus,  Histor.  Ecdet.  Idandia  (ton. 
iv,  Havnifi,  1772-78;  extending  to  the  year  1740,  and 
continued  UU 1840  under  the  same  title  by  Petur  Petui^ 
son,  Copenhagen,  1841) ;  Mtlnter,  KircMmgetck,  von  Da^ 
mark  u,  Noncegen,  voL  i-iii  (Leipzig,  1828-83) ;  Manrer, 
Die  Bekehrunff  det  nortufg,  Stamma  aim  Christmthime 
(Munich,  1855-56, 2  vols.) ;  Harbon,  Om  r^ormationm  t 
/s^atK;(Copenh.l84S).    (A.J.S.) 

Ioh^al>od  (Heb.  I-habSd'  'TiSD-^'K,  Where  is  the 
fflory  f  L  q.  There  is  no  glory ^  L  e.  inglorious ;  SepL  '!«- 
Xafii]^  V.  r.  'E\afiitiB,  and  even  Ovaixa^wi^  etc),  the 
son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson  of  Eli.  The  pains  of  la- 
bor came  upon  his  mother  when  she  heard  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken,  that  her  husband  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  that  these  tidings  had  proved  fatal  to  his 
father  £1L  They  were  death-pains  to  her;  and  when 
those  around  sought  to  cheer  her,  saying,  ''Fear  not, 
for  thou  hast  bome  a  son,"  she  oidy  answered  by  giv- 
ing him  the  name  of  I-chabod,  adding,  **  The  glory  is 
departed  from  Israel"  (1  Sam.  iv,  19-22).  RC.  1*125. 
The  name  again  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  8,  where  his  son 
Ahitub  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  the  priest  Ahiah. 
— Kitto. 

Ichth3r8  (Greek,  ixB{fQ,  tiJUh),  in  Cliristian  arche- 
ology a  symbol  of  Christ.  The  word  is  found  on  many 
seals,  rings,  lamps,  and  tombstones  belonging  to  the 
earliest  Christian  times.  It  is  fonfied  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  our  Saviour's  names  and  titles  in  Greek :  'Itfcov^ 
Xp«<rrdc»  Oiov  *Y«dc,  Duirijp,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Gody  the  Saviour,  Tertullian  speaks  of  Christians  ac- 
customed to  please  themselves  with  the  name  pisciculi, 
''fishes,"  to  denote  that  they  were  bom  again  into 
Christ's  religion  by  water.  He  says, "  Nos  pisdculi  se- 
cundum iyOvVy  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  in  aqufi  na»> 
cimur"  {De  Bapt,  i,  2).  See  Fisu.  Baptismal  fonts 
were  often  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a  fish ;  several 
such  remain  in  French  cathedrals.  Optatus,  bishop  of 
Milesia,  in  the  4th  century,  first  pointed  out  the  word 
iyBvQ  as  formed  of  the  initials  of  Christ's  titles  as  above 
given,  and  from  that  time  forward  "  Oriental  subtlety 
repeated  to  satiety"  religious  similitudes  drawn  from 
the  sea.  Julius  Africanus  calls  Christ  "  the  great  fish 
taken  by  the  fish-hook  of  God,  and  whose  flesh  nour^ 
ishes  the  whole  world."  Augustine  says  that  "  xyBi/Q  it 
the  mystical  name  of  Chrut,  because  he  descended  alive 
into  the  depths  of  this  m<Mrtal  life-^into  the  abyss  of 
waters"  {De  CiviL  Dei),  See  Didron,  Christian  Jcomh 
graphg,  i,  844  sq.;  Mtlnter,  ShwbUder  d,  alt  Christen 
(Alt.  1825) ;  August!,  A  rchdol.  i,  121  sq. ;  Pearson,  On 
the  Creed f  Riddle,  Christ,  AnOquiL  p.  184.     See  looxo- 

ORAPRT. 

loo^ninm  CIk<$v(ov,  of  unknown  derivation),  a 
town,  formerly  the  capital  of  Lycaonia  (according  to 
PtoL  V,  6, 16 ;  but  Phrygia  according  to  Strabo,  xii,  568; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  2, 19;  Pliny,  v,  25;  and  even  Pisidia 
according  to  Ammian.  MarceL  xiv,  2),  as  it  is  now,  by 
the  name  of  Komgeh,  of  Karamania,  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  situated  in  N.  hit  87^  51 ',  £.  k)ng.  82^  40',  about  120 
miles  inland  from  the  Mediterranean.    It  was  on  the 
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gnat  fine  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
wJtem  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one  side,  and  Taxsos, 
Andoch,  and  the  Eaphrates  on  the  other.  We  see  this 
indicated  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  {L  c)  and  the 
letters  of  Cioeio  (ad  Fam,  iii,  8;  v,  20;  xt,  4).  When 
Qi»  Boman  provincial  83rstem  was  matured,  some  of  the 
most  important  roads  intersected  one  another  at  tins 
poiat,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  map  in  Leake's  Ana 
Minor,  These  circumstances  should  be  borne  in  mind 
vben  we  trace  Paul's  journeys  through  the  district, 
loaoiam  was  a  wellrchoaen  place  ibr  missionary  operar 
tioDs.  The  apostle's  first  visit  was  on  hb  first  circuit, 
in  company  with  Barnabas;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
flpproached  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay  to  the 
vest  A.D.  44.  From  that  city  he  had  been  dnven  by 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii,  50, 51).  There 
were  Jews  in  Iconium  also ;  and  Paul's  first  efforts  here, 
accoiding  to  his  custom,  were  made  in  the  synagogue 
(nr,  1).  The  results  were  considerable  both  among 
tbe  Hebrew  and  Gentile  population  of  the  place  (ibid.). 
We  should  notice  that  the  working  of  miracles  in  Ico- 
ninm  is  emphatically  mentioned  (xiv,  3).  The  intrigues 
of  tbe  Jews  again  drove  him  away;  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  stoned,  and  he  withdrew  to  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
in  the  eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia  (xiv,  6). 
Thither  also  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and 
Iconium  pursued  him;  and  at  Lystra  he  was  actually 
sUmed  and  left  for  dead  (xiv,  19>  After  an  interval, 
however,  he  returned  over  the  old  ground,  revbiting 
looniom,  and  encouraging  the  Church  which  he  had 
foooded  there  (xiv,  21, 22).  AD.  47.  These  sufferings 
tod  difficulties  are  alluded  to  in  2  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  his  next  visit  to  this 
neighborhood,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  prac- 
tically associating  himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  the 
Syrian  Antioch,  in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  xv,  40), 
on  his  second  missionary  circuit ;  and,  travelling  through 
Cilida  (xv,  41),  and  up  through  the  passes  of  Taurus 
into  Lycaonia,  approached  Iconium  from  the  east,  by 
Derbe  and  Lystra  (xvi,  1,  2).  Though  apparently  a 
Mtive  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evidently  well  known  to 
the  Christians  of  Iconium  (xvi,  2) ;  and  it  is  not  iro- 
probaUe  that  his  circnmdsion  (xvi,  8)  and  ordination 
(I  Tim.  i,  18;  iv,  14;vi,  12;  2  Tim.  i,  6)  took  place 
there.  On  leaving  Iconium,  Paul  and  his  party  trav- 
elled to  the  north-west ;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned 
igain  iA  the  sacred  narrative,  though  there  is  little 
doobt  that  it  was  visited  by  the  apostle  again  in  the 
eariy  part  of  his  third  circuit  (Acts  xviii,  28).  From 
its  pontion  it  could  not  fail  to  be  an  important  centre 
of  Christian  influence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 
The  curious  apocryphal  legend  of  St.  Thecla,  of  which 
loomom  is  the  scene,  must  not  be  entirely  passed  by. 
The  « AcU  Pauli  et  Theclae"  are  given  in  full  by  Grabe 
(SpidL  vol  i),  and  by  Jones  (On  the  Canon,  ii,  858-411) ; 
aod  in  brief  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  (St.  Paul,  i,  197). 
The  Church  planted  at  this  place  by  the  apostle  con- 
tinued to  flourish  (Hierocles,  p.  675)  until,  by  the  per- 
WJotions  of  the  Suacens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Selju- 
kiaos,  who  made  it  one  of  their  sultanies,  it  was  nearly 
extinguished.  But  some  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches,  with  a  Greek  metropolitan  bishop, 
ue  still  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  not  being  per- 
nutted  to  reside  within  the  walls. 

Koniyeh  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus 
(MannCTt,  vi,  1,  p.  196  sq.),  upon  the  border  of  the  lake 
Tiogitis,  in  a  fertile  plain,  rich  in  valuable  productions, 
P«rticulariy  apricots,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  and  graiiu    The 
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circumference  of  the  town  is  between  two  and  three 
miles,  and  beyond  these  are  suburbs  not  much  less  pop- 
ulous than  the  town  itself,  which  has  in  all  about  80,000 
inhabitants,  but  according  to  others  80,000.  The  walls, 
strong  and  lotly,  and  flanked  with  square  towers,  which, 
at  the  gates,  are  placed  close  together,  were  built  by  the 
Seljukian  sultans  of  Iconium,  who  seem  to  have  taken 
considerable  pains  to  exhibit  the  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
the  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Iconium,  which  they  made  use  of  in  build- 
ing the  walls.  The  town,  suburbs,  and  gardens  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  from  streams  which  flow 
from  some  hills  to  the  westward,  and  which,  to  the 
north-east,  Join  the  lake,  which  varies  in  size  with  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  town  carpets  are  manufac- 
tured, and  blue  and  yellow  leathers  are  tanned  and 
dried.  Cotton,  wool,  ludes,  and  a  few  of  the  other  raw 
productions  which  enrich  the  superior  industry  and  skill 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  are  sent  to  Smyrna  by 
caravans.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  Koniyeh 
is  the  tomb  of  a  priest  highly  revered  throughout  Tur- 
key, called  Hazrlt  Mevlana,  the  founder  of  the  Mevlevi 
Dervishes.  The  city,  like  all  those  renowned  for  supe- 
rior sanctity,  abounds  with  dervishes,  who  meet  the 
passenger  at  every  turning  of  the  streets,  and  demand 
paras  ¥rith  the  greatest  clamor  and  insolence.  The  ba- 
zaars and  houses  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  no- 
tice. (Kinneir's  TrcmeU  in  Asia  Mimr ;  Leake's  Geoff^ 
raphy  of  Asia  Minor ;  Arundell's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor ; 
Niebuhr,  Trav,  i,  118, 149 ;  Hassel,  Erdbeaehr.  Atiens,  ii, 
197;  RosenmUUer,  Bib.  Geog.  i,  1,  p.  201,  207;  Hamil- 
ton's Researches  in  Asia  Mwor,  ii,  205  sq.;  etc.  For 
the  early  and  Grecian  history  of  this  place,  and  the  fan- 
ciful etymologies  of  the  name,  see  Anthon's  Class.  Diet 
8.V.) — Kitto;  Winer;  Smith. 

Iconoclasm,  or  iMAOB-BiOEAKnro  (tiiewvy  image ; 
KkdZtiVy  to  break),  is  a  name  for  the  struggle  in  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  as  its 
name  indicates,  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all 
images  used  for  worship  in  the  churches.  From  the 
age  of  Constantine  the  reverence  for  pictures  and  im- 
ages constantly  increased,  as  they  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  sanctity  or  miraculous  power;  and  at  so 
eariy  an  age  as  that  of  Augustine  we  hear  him  confess 
that  many  had  fallen  into  the  superstition  of  adoring 
pictures  rather  than  the  Deity.  But  the  Iconoclastic 
controversy  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect  in  the  8th 
century,  when  the  emperor  Leo  III,  the  Isaurian  (717- 
741),  who,  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had 
associated  much  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  on  tak- 
ing the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  the  tenth  year  of  hia 
reign,  issued  an  edict  against  the  use  of  images  in 
churches.  He  was  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire  to 
draw  into  the  Christian  Church  the  Mohammedans  and 
Jews,  who,  aside  from  their  simple  thelstic  faith,  were 
debarred  firom  joining  the  Christians  by  an  aversion  to 
the  use  of  images.  But  the  people — who  felt  that  "it 
swept  away  from  their  churches  objects  hallowed  by 
devotion,  and  supposed  to  be  endow^  with  miraculous 
agency;  objects  of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  im- 
memorial veneration" — ^roee  up  in  masses  against  the 
edict,  and  violent  disturbances,  especially  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  patriarch  himself  sided  with  them, 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  superior  power  of  the 
government,  however,  soon  made  itself  felt,  the  pictures 
were  destroyed,  the  insurrectionists  slain  or  banbhed, 
and  order  restored,  after  a  fearful  massacre.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  the  penalties  which,  by  order  of  Leo, 
were  inflicted  on  the  opponents  of  Iconoclasm,  cham- 
pions in  favor  of  the  use  of  images  in  churches  rose  up. 
Among  them  was  the  great  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v.), 
who,  after  adducing  the  ordinary  arguments  for  images 
with  greater  elegance  and  ingenuity  than  any  other 
writer  of  his  day,  went  forth  in  bitter  invectives  against 
the  Iconoclasts  as  enemies  of  Christ,  the  Viigin,  and  the 
saints.  ^  Pictures  are  standing  memorials  of  triumph 
over  the  devil;  whosoever  dratro}^  th^n  is  a  friend  of 
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the  devil,  a  Manichsean,  and  a  Docetist."  The  pope 
himself,  Gregory  III,  put  all  the  opposers  of  images  mi- 
der  ban ;  but,  despite  this  and  other  efforts  on  his  part, 
Leo's  successor,  Constantiuus  Copxonymus,  went  even 
further  than  Leo.  Having  obtained  the  condemnation 
•of  image-worship  in  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  A. 
D.  754,  he  enforced  it  against  the  clergy  and  the  most 
noted  of  the  monks.  Many  mcmks,  who,  t<^ther  with 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
were  in  favor  of  the  images,  and  were  lyiwilling  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted. The  emperor  Leo  lY  also  enforced  this  law ;  but 
his  widow,  Irene,  one  of  the  basest  of  women,  used  the 
tendency  of  the  people  in  favor  of  image-worship  to  en- 
able her  to  ascend  the  throne.  With  the  aid  of  the 
newly-elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Terasioe,  she 
called  a  synod  at  NicsBa  in  787,  wherein  the  adoration 
of  images  by  prostration,  kissing,  and  incensing  was  re- 
established. Matters  remained  in  this  state  during  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Nicephorus  and  Michael  (802- 
818),  although  there  still  were  Iconoclasts  to  be  found. 
But  as,  during  the  strife,  the  adoration  of  images  had 
passed  into  the  grossest  idolatry,  Leo  V  (818-821) 
caused  it  to  be  abolished  by  the  Synod  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  punished  those  who  persisted  in  it  (mostly 
monks,  with  Theodoroe  Studita  at  their  head).  Mi- 
chael II  (821-824),  who  overthrew  Leo,  tolerated  the 
worship  of  images  without  thereby  satisfying  the  image- 
worshippers;  but  Theophilus,  his  son  (829-842),  on  his 
sole  accession  to  the  government,  renewed  all  the  edicts 
against  them.  After  his  death,  his  widow  restored  im- 
age-worship in  842,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
<>thodoxy,  which  is  yet  kept  by  the  Greek  Church 
in  remembrance  of  this  restoration  (see  Buddsus,  De 
fetto  orthodoxoj  Jena,  1726).  The  Greek  Christians 
have  since  retained  images  in  their  churches,  but  with- 
out worshipping  them.  TheXatins  also  decided  that 
the  images  should  be  retained,  but  not  worshipped;  while 
the  French  Church  declared  most  positively  against 
image-worship  in  the  Synod  of  Gentiliacum  in  767,  and 
in  790  Charlemagne  presented  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
a  memorial,  De  impio  imagimtm  cuUu  (Libri  Carolint). 
Thereupon  images  were  allowed  to  be  retained  for  pur- 
poses of  education  only.  At  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  in 
794,  Charlemagne,  with  the  assent  of  the  English  Church, 
caused  image-worship  to  be  condemned.  After  the  9th 
century  the  popes  were  gradually  more  inclined  towards 
image-worship,  and  it  soon  beciune  general  throughout 
the  West.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  continued  to 
favor  the  practice,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  decided 
formally  in  its  twenty-fifth  session  that  the  images  of 
Christ,  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  of  other  saints  are  to  be 
placed  in  churches;  that  they  ought  to  receive  due 
veneration,  not  because  they  have  any  divinity  or  vir- 
tue in  them,  but  because  honor  is  thus  reflected  upon 
those  whom  they  represent;  so  that  the  people,  by  kiss- 
ing the  images,  bowing  to  them,  etc.,  pray  to  Christ 
and  honor  the  saints  whom  the  images  represent  This 
image-worship  led  to  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of 
saints  great  in  repute  for  their  power.  The  Greek 
Church  admits  only  the  painted  and  raised  images,  not 
carved  figures,  like  the  Church  of  Rome.  All  the  Ghrv^ 
tian  sects  in  the  East  are  given  to  image-worship  with 
the  exception  of  the  Nestorians,  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Russian  Roskolniki.  The  German  Re- 
formers, although  opposing  image-worship,  held  some- 
what different  opinions  on  the  subject:  thus  Luther 
tolerated  images  as  an  ornament,  and  also  as  edifying 
mementoes,  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  the  im- 
ages and  the  altars  at  Wittenberg  in  1522.  The  Swiss 
Reformers  opposed  images  in  any  shape  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  had  them  taken  out  of  all  the  churches — often 
with  great  violence,  as  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are 
not  even  now  tolerated  in  the  Reformed  Church,  nor  in 
the  particular  denominations  that  have  sprung  from  it 
Mohammedanism  proscribes  image-worship;  it  even 
forbids  the  reproduction  of  the  image  of  any  living  be- 


ing, though  it  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  wordiipping  it 
See  Wessenberg,  Die  christUchm  BUder,  em  Be/mt- 
rvnge  mittel  d,  chrittl,  Smnes  (Constanz,  1827,  2  vols.); 
Schlosfer,  Gesch,  der  BUderstUrmmden  Kaiter  (Fnqiki: 
ad.  M.  1812) ;  Marx,  DerBildentrek  der  ByzcaiimstAa 
Kaiser  (Trier,  1889);  Ketzer  Lex.  ii,  287;  Mitaan's 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  Bom,  Emp,  v,  10  sq. ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  293  sq.;  Pierer,  Umvend 
Lexikon,  a.  v.  Bilder;  Bmgham,  Oriff.  Eccles.  book  viii, 
ch.  viu;  Butler,  Eccles.  Bist,  (Phila.  1868),  i,  860  sq.; 
RankejBistorp  of  the  Popes,if  19-25,  See  Imaob-wob- 
8HIP.     (J.  H.W.) 

loonoclasts.    See  Icokoclasm; 

IconodullBts.    See  Image-worship. 

Iconography  (hkwv,  imager  and  ypd^,  /describe), 
the  sdence  of  so-called  "  Christian  art"  in  the  Middfe 
Ages.  It  includes,  therefore,  the  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  images,  pictures,  mosaics,  gems,  emblems,  etc 
There  exbt  in  our  day  many  exquisite  specimens  of 
Christian  iconography,  which  are  preserved  in  libraries 
and  museums,  and  are  invaluable  to  us  in  determinmg 
the  exact  history  of  this  "  Christian  art"  The  charac- 
ter of  the  illustrations,  the  form  of  the  letters,  suffice  to 
determine  the  age  and  country  where  the  work  was  pro- 
duced. Thus  a  comparison  of  MSS.  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  brings  before  us  the  several  stages 
which  mark  the  growth  of  Christian  iconography.  See 
Illumination,  Art  of.  The  most  important  modem 
work  on  the  subject  is  Didron,  Manuel  d'Tconograpkie 
ChriHenne  (Paris,  1845, 8vo) ;  trans,  into  English,  Chris- 
tian Iconography,  voL  i  (London,  1861, 12mo).  Older 
works  are,  Paleotti,  De  imag,  sacr,  et  prof  amis  (Ingdst 
1694,  4to) ;  Molanus,  De  Fid,  et  Imagg,  Sacris  (Louv. 
1670) ;  De  Historia  Sacr,  Imagg,  et  Picturarum  (1619, 
12mo) ;  Mtinter,  Sinnbilder  der  Alien  Christen  (Altona, 
1825, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Wessenberg,  Die  Christl,  Bilder  (Con- 
stance, 1827).    See  Image-worship.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Iconolatry  (e/icwv,  image,  and  Xarpua,  worship), 
the  worship  or  adoration  of  images.  Hence  image-woi^ 
shippers  are  called  IconokUrcs,  or  loonolateia.  See  Im- 
age-worship. 

loonomachy.    See  Ioonoclasbc. 

IconostiUiB  (jiXKovooraoiQ)  is  that  part  of  an 
Eastern  church  which  corresponds  to  the  cdtar-raHs  in 
English  churches.  It  is  oflen  mistaken  for  (he  rood- 
screen  (q.  v.),  which  in  its  general  arrangement  it  re- 
sembles, only  (the  mysteries  being  absolutely  to  be 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  people)  the  panels  are  solid 
to  the  top.  The  rood-screen  separates  nave  and  choir; 
the  ioonostasis,  however,  separates  choir  and  bema.  ''It 
has  three  doon;  that  in  the  centre  conducting  directly 
to  the  bemaf  that  to  the  right  to  the  diaconicon;  that 
of  the  left  to  the  prothesis,  through  which,  of  course, 
the  great  entrance  is  made.  Gn  the  right  of  the  cen- 
tral door,  on  entering,  is  the  icon  of  our  Lord ;  on  the 
left,  that  of  the  mother  of  God;  the  others  are  arranged 
according  to  the  taste  or  devotion  of  the  architect  or 
foimder."  The  earliest  iconostasis  is  believed  to  be  the 
one  remaining  in  the  Arian  crypt-church  of  Tepeko- 
man,  in  the  Crimea,  which  probably  dates  from  about 
A.D.  850.— Neale,  BisL  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  i,  191  sq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Ida,  first  abbess  of  the  conVent  of  Arg^isoles,  floors 
ished  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  She  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  very  learned,  and  acknowledged  to 
have  disputed  on  the  roost  intricate  theological  questions 
with  great  ability.  She  died  in  1226.  Her  life  was 
written  by  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  but  remains  in  MS.  form. 
—Histoire  Litt,  de  la  France,  xviii,  251 ;  Hoefer,  Aow. 
Biog,  Ghierale,  xxvi,  174. 

Id'alah  (Heb.  Tidalah',  ^^7%  probably  exalted f 
Sept  *la^i)\d),  a  city  near  the  western  border  of  Zebo- 
lon,  mentioned  between  Shimron  and  Bethlehem  (Josh. 
xix,  15).  According  to  Schwarz,  it  is  called  ChirU  in 
the  Talmud,  and  is  identical  with  the  tillage  Kdlah  al- 
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Ckir^  six  English  miles  soath-west  of  Shimron  or  S&- 
mume  (Paktime,  p.  172).  He  doubtless  refers  to  the 
plsoe  marked  on  Robinson's  map  as  KukU  el^Kireh,  in 
the  raU^  of  the  Kiahon,  south-west  of  Semunieh  or 
Simoiuas;  a  position  not  improbable,  especially  if  mark- 
ed by  the  ruins  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Dr. 
fiobinson,  who  afterwards  visited  it,  calls  it  ^Jeida,  a 
misenble  village  with  no  traces  of  antiquity^  {LcUer 
JZeMord&e*,  pb  1 13) ;  but  Van  de  Yelde  shows  that  it  ac- 
tually has  many  marks,  although  now  much  obliterated, 
of  being  an  old  site  ( J/emoir,  p.  322). 

Idn)aflh  (Heb.  Yidba^',  ^37%  prob.  Aotif^;  Sept 
lyo/Sw  V.  r.  'UliSdc,  Vulg.  Jed«bo$\  a  descendant  of 
Jodah,  who,  with  his  two  brothers  and  a  sister  (the  7Ve- 
ldpomU)\  are  said  (1  Chron.  iv,  3,  according  to  the 
AutKYera.)  to  be  **  of  the  father  of  KUm,**  probably 
meaning  of  the  lineage  df  the  founder  of  that  place,  or 
perhaps  they  were  themselves  its  settlers.  B.C.  dr. 
1612.    See  Jezrebl  2. 

Idadus  or  Idathins,  sumamed  Clarvs,  a  Span- 
ish prelate,  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century. 
After  his  accession  to  the  bislu^tfic  of  Emerida  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  intemperate  zeal  with  which, 
together  with  Ithacius  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Ossobona,  he 
opposed  the  heresy  of  Priscillian  (q.  v.).  He  wrote  a 
refutation  of  the  latter's  doctrine  under  the  title  Apolo- 
gtdcMSy  which  b  now  lost.  In  388,  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Maximns,  who  had  persecuted  the  Priscil- 
lisnisti,  Idadus  resigned  his  bishopric  Having  subse- 
qocady  attempted  to  regain  it,  he  was  exiled,  and  died 
about  the  year  392.  According  to  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Idaoua's  conduct  was  less  severely  Judged  by  his  oon- 
temponuies  than  that  of  Ithadus.  The  writings  as- 
aibed  to  him  are  given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  voL 
r.  See  Sulpitius  Severus,  Hi$toria  Sacra ;  Isidore  of 
Seville,  De  ScnptorQnu  Ea^esiasticit ;  Antonio,  B^ 
B'upana  vehu,  i,  172;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  Generate^ 
xxix,775;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii.  111  sq.;  Kurtz,  Ch,  Hut, 
i,2U8q.    See  pRisciLLiANiSTS. 

Idaoius  OF  Lameoo  (Lainecm8ii)t  who  became 
biihop  of  Gallida  in  427,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  Manichnans,  whom  he  sought  to  drive 
frmn  Spain.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  469.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  history,  a  continuation  of  the  Chroni- 
des  of  StHieronymus,  beginning  with  the  year  379  and 
ending  with  468.  The  assertion  that  thb  work  origin- 
ated with  Pelagius,  bbhop  of  Osiedo,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, 18  by  no  means  satisfactorily  proved.  It  has  often 
been  printed  and  annotated,  as  by  Sirmond,  Opp,  voL  ii ; 
Bouquet,  Scriptt.  Franc,  voL  i ;  and  best  by  Florez  Es- 
ptnn.  Sagrada,  iv,  845  aq.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  Fatti  constiZaref.— Aschbach,  Kirdu-Lex, 
ui,402. 

Id'do,  the  name  of  several  men  in  the  Old  Testa- 
OMst,  of  different  forms  in  the  Hebrew. 

L  Iddo'  (i-ny,  timefy,  or  bom  to  a  fettwal;  Sept. 
*hil^^Y^i^g,Addo),  a  Levite,  son  of  Joah  and  father  of 
Zetah  (1  Chron.  vi,  21) ;  called  more  accurately  perhaps 
Adauh  in  ver.  41. 

2.  Yiddo'  0^7,  lovefy;  Sept  'W^flt,  Vulg.  Jaddo), 
•w  of  Zechariah,  and  David's  viceroy  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Hanaaseh  east  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  21).     RC.  1014. 

3.  Iddo'  (Ki*!:?,  a  probnged  form  of  No.  1 ;  Sept, 
'AMw,Vulg.  Addo),  the  father  of  Ahinadab,  which  lat- 
ter was  Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  district  of  Mahanaim 
(1  Kings  iv,  14).    B.acir.996. 

4.  Iddo'  (i:i:9,  aame  as  first  name,  2  Chron.  xii,  15; 
^  22;  Sept  'A^aii,  Vulg.  Addo)  or  Yedo'  (i-nJIJ,  2 
^^*»n«.  ix,  29,  margin,  but  Yedi',  '^'15^  text;  both  less 
^J^ite  forms  for  the  last  name ;  Sept.  has  'I«i7X,  Vulg. 
^,  A,  Vers. "  Iddo"),  a  prophet  of  Judah,  who  wrote 
«e  hiitoiy  of  Rehoboam  and  Abijah ;  or  rather,  per- 
MpNwho,  in  conjunction  with  Semiah,  kept  the  public 
«>D» during  their  reigns  (2  Chron.  xii,  16);  and  whom 

rv.— Go 


that  capadty  recorded  certain  predictions  against  Jero- 
boam (2  Chron.  ix,  29 ;  although  Bertheau,  ad  loc,  and 
Ewald,  /#r.  Geach,,  8d  ed.,  i,  216,  think  this  a  different 
person).  KC  post  953.  It  seems  from  2  Chron.  xiii,  22 
that  he  named  his  book  U7^^^,  MuJrcuh,  or  ^  Expoei- 
tion.**  Josephus  {Ant,  viii,  9,  1)  states  that  this  Iddo 
(laShtv)  was  the  prophet  who  was  sent  to  Jeroboam  at 
Bethel,  «nd  consequently  the  same  that  was  slain  by  a 
lion  for  disobedience  to  his  instructions  (1  Kings  xiii) ; 
and  many  comnventators  have  followed  this  statement. — 
Kitto.  He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on 
2  Chron.  xv,  1). — Smith. 

5.  Iddo'  O'n?,  same  name  as  last,  Zech.  i,  1,  else- 
where Ki'nj,  id. ;  but  K*^?5,  Iddi'f  apparently  by  error, 

in  Neh.  xii,  16 ;  Sept  'Ac^w,  but  'Adat^c  in  Neh.  xii,  4, 
and  'ASadat  in  Neh.  xii,  16;  Vulg.  >4^,  but  Adaja  in 
Neh.  xii,  16),  the  father  of  Barachiah  and  grandfather 
of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i,  1,  7 ;  comp.  Ezra  v, 
1 ;  vi,  14 ;  Neh.  xii,  16).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  priests 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabd  (NcJu  xii, 
4>    B.a536. 

6.  Iddo'  (i^K,  mishap;  Sept.  omits,  Vulg.  Eddo), 
chief  of  the  Jews  of  the  Captivity  established  at  Ca- 
siphia,  a  place  of  which  it  is  diflicuU  to  determine  the 
position.  It  was  to  him  that  Ezra  sent  a  requisition 
for  Levites  and  Nethinim,  none  of  whom  had  yet  joined 
his  caravan.  Thirty-eight  Levites  and  250  Nethinim 
responded  to  his  caU  (Ezra  viii,  17-20).  Ka  459.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  Iddo  was  a  chief  person  of 
the  Nethinim,  descended  from  those  Gibeonites  who 
were  charged  with  the  servile  labOTs  of  the  tabernacle 
and  Temple.  Thb  is  one  of  several  circumstances  which 
indicate  that  the  Jews,  in  their  several  colonies  under 
the  Exile,  were  still  ruled  by  the  heads  of  their  nation, 
and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  wonhip. — Kitto. 

7.  See  Jadan. 

Idealism  (from  idea)  is  a  term  given  to  several 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  therefore  varying  in  its  sig- 
nification according  to  the  meaning  which  they  sever- 
ally attach  to  the  word  idea.  Until  the  17th  century, 
when  Descartes  came  forward  with  his  Discourse  on 
Method  (1687),  it  had  the  signification  which  Plato  gave 
to  it,  and  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  eternal  forms  {iSkai)  existing  in  the  divine 
mind,  according  to  which  the  world  and  all  sensible 
things  were  framed.  *^  Plato  agreed  with  the  rest  of 
the  ancient  philosc^hers  in  this — that  all  things  consist 
of  matter  and  form,  and  that  the  matter  of  which  all 
things  were  made  existed  from  eternity  without  form ; 
but  he  likewise  believed  that  there  are  eternal  forms  of 
all  possible  things  which  exist  without  matter,  and  to 
those  eternal  and  immaterial  forms  he  gave  the  name 
of  ideas.  In  the  Platonic  sense,  then,  ideas  were  the 
patterns  according  to  which  the  deity  fashioned  the 
phenomenal  or  ectx^Md  world"  (Reid,  Intellectual  Powers^ 
Ess.  i,  chap.  ii).  The  word  was  used  in  this  sense  not 
only  in  philosi^hy,  but  also  in  literature,  down  to  the 
17th  century,  as  in  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  and 
Milton.     Thus  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost : 

**  God  saw  h!«  works  were  good. 
Answering  his  fair  idea.** 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  informs  us  that  the  change 
of  signification  of  idea  was  first  introduced  by  David  Bu- 
chanan in  1686,  one  year  earlier  than  Descartes,  says  in 
his  Discussions,  p.  70 :  "  The  fortune  of  this  word  is  cu- 
rious. Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real  forms  of 
the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty  contrast  with  the  tmreal 
images  of  the  sensible,  it  was  lowered  by  Descartes,  who 
extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our  consciousness  in  gen- 
eraL  When,  after  Gassendi,  the  school  of  Condillac 
had  analyzed  our  highest  faculties  into  our  lowest,  the 
idea  was  still  more  deeply  degraded  from  its  high  orig- 
inal Like  a  fallen  angel,  it  was  relegated  fVom  the 
sphere  of  divine  intelligence  to  the  atmosphere  of  human 
sense,  till  at  last  ideoUnpe  (more  correctly  ideaioffie),  a 
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word  which  coold  only  properly  Boggcst  an  h  priori 
Bcheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  firom  the  intellect,  has 
in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctiye  of 
that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively  derives  our 
knowledge  from  the  senses."  Instead  of  employing  the 
terms  image^  specif Sjphantcumj  etc.,  with  reference  to  the 
mental  representation  of  external  things,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  Descartes  adopted  the  wyrd  idea. 
In  tills  use  of  the  word  be  was  followed  by  other  philos- 
ophers, as  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  who  desired  the  word  to 
stand  for  '*  whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understand- 
ing when  a  man  thinks."  Hence  the  mental  impression 
that  we  are  supposed  to  have  when  thinking  of  the  sun, 
without  seeing  the  actual  object,  is  called  our  idea  of 
the  sun.  The  idea  is  thus  in  contrast  with  the  sensa- 
tion, or  the  feeHng  that  we  have  when  the  senses  are 
engaged  directly  or  immediately  upon  the  thing  itself. 
The  sensation  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  object, 
and  declares  an  external  reality;  the  impcession  per- 
sisting after  the  thing  has  gone,  and  recoverable  by 
mental  causes  without  the  original,  is  the  idea.  Al- 
though the  word  in  this  i^)plication  may  be  so  guarded 
as  to  lead  to  no  bad  consequences,  Rcid  (JnieU,  Pow,  Ess. 
i,  chap,  i)  most  vehemently  protested  against  its  use  in 
such  a  sense,  holding  that  it  gave  countenance  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  and  fictitious  element  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  But  this  raises  the  great  ques- 
tion of  metaphysics,  namely,  the  exact  nature  of  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world.  Bishop  Bericeley  (q. 
v.),  however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  representa- 
tive of  modem  idealism.  He  held  that  "  the  qualities 
of  supposed  objects  cannot  be  perceived  distinct  from 
the  mind  that  perceives  them ;  and  these  qualities,  it 
will  be  allowed,  are  all  that  we  can  know  of  such  ob- 
jects. If,  therefore,  there  were  external  bodies,  it  u  im- 
possible we  should  ever  know  it;  and  if  there  were  not, 
we  should  have  exactly  the  same  reason  for  believing 
there  were  as  we  now  have.  jMI,  therefore,  which  really 
exists  is  spirit,  or  *  the  thinking  principle' — ourselves,  our 
fellow-men,  and  God.  What  we  call  ideas  are  present- 
ed to  us  by  God  in  a  certain  order  of  succession,  which 
order  of  successive  presentation  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
laws  of  nature."  TMs  mode  of  specidation  of  bishop 
Berkeley,  which  he  defended  with  so  much  acuteness, 
and  which  Lewis  (Higt,  of  PhiL  ii,  288)  now  goes  forth 
to  defend,  claiming  that  the  bishop's  critics  misunder- 
stood him,  he  held  to  be  the  only  possible  true  view  of 
our  nature  and  the  government  of  God.  But  there  is 
no  question  that,  whatever  benefits  it  may  have  bestow- 
ed upon  the  bishop  and  his  immediate  disciples,  it  has 
been  found,  practically,  to  lead  to  scepticism,  *'  By  tak- 
ing away  the  grounds  of  a  belief  which  is  both  natural 
and  universal,  and  which  cannot,  at  first,  be  even  doubt- 
ed without  a  severe  exercise  of  thought,  it  shook  men's 
faith  in  all  those  primary  truths  which  are  at  once  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  and  the  guides  of  their  con- 
duct It  seemed  to  throw  distrust  on  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  as  it  really  invalidated  the  spontaneous  con- 
clusions which  every  man  inevitably  forms  from  that 
evidence."  This  theory  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
conduct  of  Hume ;  for,  if  a  main  pillar  of  the  edifice 
could  so  easily  be  shaken,  what  was  there  to  hinder 
from  throwing  down  the  whole  fabric?  Beginning 
where  Berkeley  began,  Hume  proceeded  much  farther, 
and  Icfl  unassailed  hardly  one  article  of  human  faith. 
He  denied  the  reality  not  only  of  the  object  perceived, 
but  of  the  mind  perceiving.  He  reduced  all  thinking 
existence  to  a  succession  of  rapidly  fleeting  ideas,  each 
one  being  known  only  at  the  instant  of  its  manifestation 
to  consciousness,  and  then  foding  away,  leaving  no  surely 
recognisable  trace  of  itself  on  the  memory,  and  affording 
no  ground  for  an  anticipation  of  the  future.  We  do  not 
even  know,  he  maintains,  that  any  one  thing  depends 
upon  another  in  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause. 
We  know  no  true  cause  whatever,  and  our  only  idea  of 
power  is  a  fiction  and  a  blunder.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  according  to  his  philosophy,  is,  tiot  the 


mere  negation  of  this  or  that  positive  bdief,  but  mnvaw 
sal  distrust  of  the  human  faculties,  considered  as  meaoi 
for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  They  contradict  each  oth- 
er, and  leave  nothing  certain  except  that  nothing  cca 
be  known.  See  Hume;  Rkii).  The  German  phil(»> 
ophers  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schclling,  who  are  often  dash- 
ed among  the  idealistic  school,  used  the  word  idea  in 
the  Platonic  or  transcendental  sense.  Hegd,  on  the 
other  hand,  modified  the  use  of  the  word  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  his  idealism  does  not  only  desire  to  be  calkd 
oAso/u^idealism,  but  much  more  properly  panthetstic, 
no  less  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatics  anciently, « 
of  Spinoza  in  modem  times.  It  is  thus  apparent,  firam 
the  looseness  of  the  application  of  the  word  idea,  and 
the  danger  of  its  not  conveying  a  defnite  significatioo, 
that  we  need  a  general  word  in  the  English  language 
which  may  mdk«  accurately  express  the  contrast  to  sen- 
sation or  to  actuality.  But,  b&  no  better  has  yet  been 
found,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  ieZeo/i/y, "being 
what  is  common  to  memory  and  to  imagination,  and 
expressing  the  mind  as  not  under  the  present  impreasicai 
of  real  objects,  but  as,  by  its  own  tenad^  and  associa- 
ting powers,  having  those  objects  to  all  practical  ends  be- 
fore its  view.  Thus  all  our  sensations,  whether  of  sight, 
hearing,  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  and  all  the  feelings  thit 
we  have  in  the  exercise  of  our  moving  energies,  become 
transformed  into  ideas  when,  without  the  real  presence 
of  the  original  agency,  we  can  deal  with  them  in  the 
way  of  pursuit  or  avoidance,  or  can  discriminate  and 
compare  them,  nearly  as  if  in  their  first  condition  as 
sensation."  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  Leehtres  on  Logic 
(i,  126),  has  endeavored  to  avoid  employing  the  word, 
but  other  writers  on  mental  philosc^hy  have  freely 
adopted  it  in  the  above  acceptation.  See  Chamben, 
Cyclop.  V,  510  sq.;  Krauth's  Fleming,  Vocab,  qfPkSoi. 
p.  222  sq. ;  Brande  and  Cox,  Diet,  of  Science,  LiL  and 
v4  rf,  ii,  189 ;  MoreU,  History  of  Pkilos,-'p,  56  sq. ;  Lewis, 
HisL  of  PkHos.  (enlarged  ed.),  see  Index ;  Fairar,  CriL 
Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  422;  M'Cosh,  IntuHioHS  of  ike 
Mind,  p.  817  sq.;  Morell's  Tennemann,  JTm/.  ofPkHo*. 
see  Index;  iV;.^.i2^.No.lxxvi,p.60sq.;  Jour.SacIM. 
XX,  298  sq.     See  Nihiusm  ;  Bkalism.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Idi5t8B  (iiwrat,  private  men),  a  term  applied  bj 
some  early  writers  to  laymen  in  distinctioin  from  minis- 
ters (cX^poi).  Chiysostom  {ffotnil.  85)  and  Theodoret 
(Comnu  in  1  Cor.)  employ  the  word  in  this  signification, 
and  show  that  the  apostle  Paul  (I  Cor.  xlv,  16)  thus 
designates  a  private  person,  whether  leaned  <Hr  un- 
learned. So  also  Origen,  Contra  Cels.  vii,  p.  884.  See 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  i,  ch.  v,  §  6.     See  Laitt. 

Ididtds  (Gr.  /^lonyc)  b  a  term  sometimes  used  in 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  to 
designate  the  property  (LAUproprietas)  of  each  divine 
person.  This  roust,  however,  not  be  confounded  with 
the  divine  attribu^  (etemity,  omnipresence,  omnipo- 
tence, etc),  for  they  are  inherent  in  the  divine  essence, 
and  are  the  common  possession  of  all  the  divine  hypos- 
tases, while  the  idiotc«,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pecuhar- 
ity  of  the  hypostasis,  and  therefore  cannot  be  communi- 
cated or  transferred  from  one  to  another. — Schaff,  CA. 
Hist,  iii,  679.    See  Trinity. 

Idle  (n^p^,  sloO^fnl,  also  deceitfitl;  h&^,  to  be  veak, 
in  Niph.  to  be  lazy,  Exod.  v,  8, 17 ;  T^lbx?,  indolence, 
Prov.  xxxi,  27;  n^lbDl^,  remissMSS,  Ecdes.  x,  18; 
Cd|?123,  to  re«^,Ezek.  xvi,49;  apySg,  not  workit^,  liter- 
ally. Matt.  XX,  8, 6 ;  1  Tim.  v,  18 ;  wfruitful,  2  Pet.  i,  8 ; 
stupid, Tit  i,  12 ;  morally,  A^att.  xii, 86 ;  Xijpoi,  an  "idle 
tale^  Luke  xxiv,  11).  Of  the  foregoing  instances  of 
the  use  of  this  word,  the  only  one  requiring  ^>ecial  caor 
sideration  is  Matt,  xii,  86,  *'I  say  onto  you,  that  ecery 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  ac* 
count  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment,"  where  there  has 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  inte^ 
pretation  of  pijua  dpySv,  translated  **  idle  word."  To 
the  ordinary  explanation,  which  makes  the  phrase  here 
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equivalent  to  vain,  and  hence  vicked  language,  J.  A.  H. 
Titdnan,  in  an  extended  critidam  (On  the  principal 
Causes  0/ Forced  InterpreL  oftheN.T^  printed  in  the 
Amer^Bib,  Rqpot.  for  1881,  p.  481-484),  objects  that  it 
violateB  the  native  meaning  of  the  word,  which  rather 
denotes  an  emp^,  inconsiderate,  and  hence  insincere 
conversation  or  statement,  appetding  to  the  contttt, 
which  is  aimed  at  the  hypocrital  Pharisees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  usual  interpretation  is  supported  by 
the  actnal  oocorrence  of  irovfip6v,  wicked,  in  the  parallel 
vene  95^  and  by  the  osage  of  other  Gredc  writers,  e.  g^ 
Synunachns  in  Lev.  xix,  7,  for  b^lJlD,  where  Sept.  df^vrov ; 
XeDoph.i/<e»i.  1,2, 57;  Cicero, die  Fat  12.  (SeeKaindl,ad 
loc)  The  term  is  probably  intended  to  be  of  wide  sig- 
nification, so  as  to  include  both  these  senses,  namely, 
lecUjf  and  caiunmy,  as  being  both  species  of  untruth  and 
heedeasly  uttered,  yet  productive  of  mischief. 

IdleneAB,  aversion  from  labor.    The  idle  man  is, 
in  every  view,  both  foolish  and  criminaL    He  lives  not 
to  God.    Idleness  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  man  for 
idkness.    A  small  measure  of  reflection  might  convince 
eveiy  one  that  for  some  useful  purpose  he  was  sent  into 
the  worid.    Man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  all  things  here 
beknr.    He  is  furnished  with  a  great  preparation  of  fac- 
ulties and  powers.    He  is  enlightened  by  reason  with 
many  important  discoveries;  even  taught  by  revelation 
to  consider  himself  as  ransomed  by  the  death  of  Christ 
from  misery,  and  intended  to  rise  to  a  still  higher  rank 
in  the  universe  of  God.    In  such  a  situation,  thus  dis- 
tinguished, thus  favored,  and  assisted  by  his  Creator, 
does  he  answer  the  end  of  his  being  if  he  aim  at  no  im- 
provement, if  he  pursue  no  useful  design,  if  he  live  for 
DO  other  purpose  than  to  indulge  in  sloth,  to  consume 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  spend  his  days  in  a  dream 
of  vanity?    Existence  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  he  who 
thus  misemploys  and  squanders  it  away  is  treacherous 
to  its  anthor.     Look  around,  and  you  will  behold  the 
whole  unirase  full  of  active  powers.    Action  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  genius  of  nature.    By  motion  and  exer- 
tion, the  system  of  being  is  preserved  in  vigor.     By  its 
different  parts  always  acting  in  subordination  to  each 
other,  the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  carried  on.     The 
heavenly  bodies  perpetually  revolve.     Day  and  night 
incessantly  repeat  their  appointed  course.    Continual 
operations  are  performing  on  the  earth  and  in  the  wa- 
ters   Nothing  stands  stilL    All  is  alive  and  stirring 
throoghout  the  universe.     In  the  midst  of  this  ani- 
mated and  busy  scene,  is  man  alone  to  remain  idle  in 
his  pUu»?    Belongs  it  to  him  to  be  the  sole  inactive 
and  slothful  being  in  the  creation,  when  in  so  many 
ways  he  might  improve  his  own  nature,  might  advance 
the  glory  of  the  God  who  made  him,  and  contribute  hb 
part  to  the  general  good?    The  idle  live  not  to  the 
worid  and  their  feUow-creatnres  any  more  than  to  God. 
If  any  man  had  a  tide  to  stand  alone,  and  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  fellows,  he  ihight  consider  himself  as  at 
liberty  to  indulge  in  solitary  ease  and  sloth,  without 
being  responsible  to  others  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
chooses  to  live.     But  there  is  no  such  person  in  the 
'forid.    We  arc  connected  with  each  other  by  various 
reUtions,  which  create  a  chain  of  mutual  dependence 
that  reaches  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station  in 
Kwety.    Without  a  perpetual  circulation  of  active  du- 
ties and  offices,  which  all  are  required  to  perform  in  their 
tain,  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  world  could  not  be 
maintained.    Superiors  are  no  more  independent  of  their 
inferiors  than  these  inferiors  of  them.    Each  have  de- 
mands and  claims  upon  the  other ;  and  he  who,  in  any 
agnation  of  life,  refuses  to  act  his  part,  and  to  contribute 
bis  share  to  the  general  stock  of  felicity,  deserves  to  be 
PN*cribed  from  society  as  an  unworthy  member.    **  If 
•ny  man  will  not  work,"  says  Paul  (2  Thess.  iii,  10), 
''oetther  shall  he  eat."    If  he  will  do  nothing  to  ad- 
^^■ncc  the  purposes  of  society,  he  has  no  right  to  enjoy 
its  benefits. 

I^e  idle  man  lives  not  to  himself  with  any  more  ad- 
vantage than  he  lives  to  the  world.    Though  he  imag- 


ines that  he  leaves  to  others  the  drudgery  of  life,  and 
betakes  himself  to  enjoyment  and  ease,  yet  he  enjoys  no 
true  pleasure.  He  shuts  the  door  against  improvement 
of  every  kind,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  Sloth 
enfeebles  equally  the  bodily  and  the  mental  powers. 
His  character  falls  into  contempt.  His  fortune  is  con- 
sumed. Disorder,  confusion,  and  embarrassment  mark 
his  whole  situation.  Idleness  is  the  inlet  to  licentious- 
ness, vice,  and  immorality.  It  destroys  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  opens  a  door  to  sin  nd  wickedness.  Ev- 
ery man  who  recollects  his  conduct  must  know  that  his 
hours  of  idleness  always  proved  the  hours  most  danger- 
ous to  virtue.  It  was  then  that  criminal  desires  arose, 
guilty  passions  were  suggested,  and  designs  were  formed, 
which,  in  their  issue,  disquiet  and  embitter  his  whole 
life.  Habitual  idleness,  by  a  silent  and  secret  progress, 
undermines  ev^  virtue  in  the  souL  More  violent  pas- 
sions run  their  course  and  terminate.  They  are  like 
rapid  torrents,  which  foam,  and  swell,  and  bear  down  ev- 
erything before  them ;  but,  after  having  overflowed  their 
bulks,  their  impetuosity  subsides,  and  they  return,  by 
degrees,  into  their  natural  channel  Sloth  resembles 
the  slowly -flowing  putrid  stream,  which  stagnates  in 
the  marsh,  produces  venomous  animals  and  poisonous 
plants,  and  infects  with  pestilential  vapors  the  whole 
surrounctiMP  country.  Having  once  tidnted  the  soul, 
it  leave^b  part  of  it  sound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
gives  not  to  conscience  those  alarms  which  the  erup- 
tions of  bolder  and  fiercer  emotions  often  occasion. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  lively  and  spirited 
enjoyment  of  life  as  a  relaxed  and  indolent  habit  of 
mind.  He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labor,  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  enjoy.  The  happiness  of  human  life 
depends  on  the  regular  prosecution  of  some  laudable 
purpose  or  object,  which  keeps  awake  and  enlivens  all 
our  powers.  Rest  is  agreeable,  but  it  is  only  from  pre- 
ceding labors  that  rest  acquires  its  true  relish.  When 
the  mind  is  suffered  to  remain  in  continued  inaction,  all 
its  powers  decay :  it  soon  languishes  and  sickens ;  and 
the  pleasures  which  it  proposed  to  obtain  from  rest  ter- 
minate in  tediousness  and  insipidity.  See  Blair,  Ser^ 
monsy  Sermon  xxxix;  Warner,  System  of  Divinity  and 
Morality,  iii,  151 ;  Lc^gan,  SermonSf  Sermon  iv ;  Robin- 
son, Theological  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Idol,  properly  an  outward  object  adored  as  divine,  or 
as  the  symbol  of  deity.    See  Idolatry. 

L  Classification  of  Scriptural  terms  having  physical 
reference  to  such  objects. — ^As  a  large  number  of  different 
Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the  A.V.  either 
by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no  means  uniformly  (be- 
sides one  or  more  in  Greek  more  uniformly  translated), 
it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  them,  and  assign,  as  nearly  as  the  two  lan- 
guages will  allow,  the  English  equivalents  for  each. 
See  Image. 

(I.)  Abstract  terms,  which,  with  a  deep  moral  signifi- 
cance, express  the  degradation  associated  with  idolatry, 
and  stand  out  as  a  protest  of  the  language  against  its 
enormities. 

(L)  General  terms  of  e2bu5(/u/ signification. — 1.  ^"^^M, 
ilil\  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a  sense  akin  to  t  hat  of 
^p^,, a^'Jbfr,  ^falsehood,"  with  which  it  stands  in  par- 
aUelism  in  Job  xiii,4,  and  would  therefore  much  resem- 
ble dven,  as  applied  to  an  idoL  It  is  generaUy  derived 
from  the  unused  root*  pbK,  to  be  empty  or  vain.  De- 
litzsch  (on  Hab.  ii,  18)  derives  it  from  the  negative  par- 
ticle bK,  al,  '*  die  Nichtigen ;"  but  according  to  FUrst 
(ffandw.  3.  V.)  it  is  a  diminutive  of  bx,  **  god,"  the  addi- 
tional syllable  indicating  the  greatest  contempt  In 
this  case  the  signification  above  mentioned  is  a  sub- 
sidiary one.  The  same  authority  asserts  that  the  word 
denotes  a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was  consulted 
as  an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  (Isa. 
xix,  8;  Jer.  xiv,  14).  It  is  certainly  used  of  the  idols 
of  Noph  or  Memphis  (Ezek.  xxx,  13).  In  strong  con- 
trast with  Jehovah,  it  appears  in  Psa.  xc,  5 ;  xcvii,  7,  the 
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contrast  probably  being  heightened  by  the  resemblance 
between  ililim  and  ildkim,  A  somewhat  similar  play 
upon  words  is  observable  in  Hab.  ii,  18,  D'^si^K  D'^b'^^K, 
Hilim  illemim,  A.V.  ♦*  dumb  idols."    See  eL  ' 

2.  D*^b!tkft,  giUvdim'y  also  a  term  of  contempt,  of  un- 
certain origin  (Ezek.  xxx,  18),  bat  probably  derived 
from  Vpt,  to  roUj  as  dung,  hence  refu$e.  The  Rabbinical 
authorities,  referring  to  such  passages  as  Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
Zepb.  i,  17,  have  favlred  the  interpretation  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut  xxix,  17,  "  dungy  gods'* 
(Vulg.  "sordes,"  "sordes  idolorum,**  1  Kings  xv,  12). 
Jahn,  connecting  it  with  Vpi^gdlcd^  ^  to  roll,'*  applies  it 
to  the  stocks  of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in 
mockery  called  giUulim,  <<  rollmg  things"  (a  volvendoy  he 
sa3r8,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his  remark). 
Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from  the  Arabic 
jalla, "  to  be  great,  illustrious,"  gives  his  preference  to 
the  rendering  ^  stones,  stone  gods,"  thus  deriving  it  from 
ba,  ffcU,  **  a  heiq;)  of  stones ;"  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
FUrst,  who  translates  ^»0if/  by  the  German  **  Steinhaufe." 
The  expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut  xxix,  17 ;  Ezek.  viii,  10, 
etc.).  It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  contemptuous 
terms  in  Ezek.  xvi,  86 ;  xx,  8,  as,  for  exaa|le,  Vp^» 
sheketsy  "filth,"  "abomination"  (Ezek.  viii,  iJJ^uid  wg- 
nate  terms.  See  Dung.  May  not  D^b^llA  mean  tcara- 
bai,  the  commonest  of  Egyptian  idols?  The  sense  of 
dung  is  appropriate  to  the  dung-beetle ;  that  of  rolling 
is  dtuibtful,  for,  if  the  meaning  of  the  verb  be  retained, 
we  should,  in  this  form,  rath^  expect  a  passive  sense, 
"a  thing  rolled;"  but  it  may  be  observed  that  these 
grammatical  rules  of  the  sense  of  derivatives  are  not  al- 
wa^'S  to  be  strictly  insisted  on,  for  Sidon,  'ji'^'^^C,  though 
held  to  signify  "the  place  of  fishing,"  is,  in  the  list  of 
the  Noachians,  the  name  of  a  man,  "  the  fisherman," 
'AAitvc,  of  Philo  of  Byblus.  That  a  specially-applicable 
word  is  used  mav  perhaps  be  conjectured  from  the  oc- 
currence of  D'^b'tPK,  which,  if  meaning  little  gods,  would 
aptly  describe  the  pigmy  pteh-sekeb-hesar,  Ptah- 
Sokari- Osiris,  of  Memphis.  Ezekiel  uses  the  tenn 
D'»b')b3l  of  the  idols  of  Egypt  which  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  put  away  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  but  did  not,  and  seem  to  have  carried  into  the 
Desert,  for  the  same  word  is  used,  unqualified  by  the 
mention  of  any  country,  of  those  worshipped  by  them 
in  the  Desert  (xx,  7, 8, 16, 18, 24) ;  it  is,  however,  appa^ 
rently  employed  also  for  all  the  idols  worshipped  in 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites  (ver.  31 ;  xxiii,  87).  Scarabeei 
were  so  abundant  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  have  been 
employed  also  in  the  worship  of  the  Canaanitish  false 
gods;  but  it  cannot  be  safely  supposed,  without  further 
evidence,  that  the  idols  of  Canaan  were  virtually  termed 
scarabeeL    See  Beetle. 

(ii.)  General  temjs  of  known  signification.— 3.  "jlK, 
d'ven,  rendered  elsewhere  "  nought,"  "  vanity,"  "  iniqui- 
ty," "wickedness,"  " sorrow," etc,  and  only  once  "idol" 
(Isa.  Ixvi,  8).  Tlie  primary  idea  of  the  root  seems  to 
be  entptinessy  nothingness,  as  of  breath  or  vapor;  and, 
by  a  natural  transitbn,  in  a  moral  sense,  wickedness  in 
its  active  form  of  mischief;  and  then,  as  the  result,  sor^ 
row  and  trouble.  Hence  dven  denotes  a  vain,  false, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  once  the  essential  nature 
of  idols,  and  the  consequences  of  their  worship.  The 
character  of  the  word  may  be  learnt  from  its  associates. 
It  stands  in  parallelism  with  OB^  e'phes  (Isa.  xli,  29), 
which,  ailcr  undergoing  various  modifications,  comes  at 
length  to  signify  "nothing ;"  with  ban,  he'belj  "breath" 
or  "  vapor,"  itself  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  reverence  (Deut  xxxii,  21 ;  1  Kings 
xvi,  13;  Psa.  xxxi,  6;  Jer.  viii,  19;  x,  8);  with  Kid, 
ihdvj  "nothingness,"  "vanity;"  and  with  1j5d, «A«'i«r, 
Slsehood"  (Zech.  x,  2) :  aU  indicating  the  utter  worth- 


'  lessness  of  the  idols  to  whom  homage  was  paid,  and  the 
false  and  delusive  nature  of  their  worship.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  an  abstract  sense,  to  denote  idolatry  in  gen- 
eral, in  1  Sam.  xv,  28.  There  is  much  significance  in 
the  change  of  name  from  Bethel  to  Beth-aven,  the  great 
centre  of  idolatry  in  Israel  (Hos.  iv,  15).    See  Bkth- 

AVEN. 

4.  ]'^pid,#Atfcfcuto',  "filth,"  "impurity,"  cspedaUy  ap- 
plied, like  the  cognate  y^^,  ahe'heU^  to  that  which 
produced  ceremonial  undeumesa  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  23; 
Nah.  iii,  6),  such  as  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idt^ 
(Zech.  ix,  7 ;  comp.  Acts  xv,  20,  29).  As  referring  to 
the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  obscene 
rites  with  which  their  worship  was  associated,  and 
hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both  to  the  objecU  of 
worship  and  also  to  their  worshippers,  who  partook  of 
the  impurity,  and  thus  "became  loathsome  like  their 
love,"  the  foul  Baal-Peor  (Hos.  ix,  10).    See  Abomiica- 

TIOK. 

6.  In  the  same  connection  must  be  noticed,  though 
not  actually  rendered  "  image"  or  "  idol,"  HCH,  h6'Mkelk, 
"shame,"  or  "shameftd  thing"  (A.V.  Jer.  xi,  18;  Hoa. 
ix,  10),  applied  to  Baal  or  Baal-Peor,  as  characterizing 
the  obscenity  of  his  worship.    See  Baal/-peor. 

6.  MO'»K,  ejfmdh'f "  horror"  or  "  terror,"  and  hence  an 
object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  1, 88),  in  reference  either 
to  the  hideousness  of  the  idols  or  to  the  gross  character 
of  their  worship.  In  this  respect  it  is  closely  connected 
with — 

7.  rsifip,  m^jWe'torfA,  a  «  fright,"  "  horror,"  apidied 
to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood,  which  Asa  cut 
down  and  burned  (1  Kings  xv,  18  \  2  Chron.  xv,  16),  and 
which  was  unquestionably  the  Phallus,  the  symbol  of 
the  productive  power  of  nature  (Movers,  PkOn,  i,  571 ; 
Selden,  de  DU  Syr,  ii,  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashe- 
ra.     Allusion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x, 

6,  and  Epist  of  Jer.  70.  In  2  Chron.  xv,  16  the  Vulg. 
render  "  simulacrum  Priapi"  (comp.  Horace, "  furum  avi- 
umque  maxima  ybmmfe").  The  Sept.  had  a  different 
reading,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They  trans- 
late, in  1  Kings  xv,  18,  the  same  word  both  by  irifi^o^ 
(with  which  corresponds  the  Syriac  Hdd,  "  a  festival," 
readuig,  perhaps,  H^Sr,  'Utereth,  as  in  2  Kings  x,  20; 
Jer.  ix,  2)  and  Karaivoucj  while  in  Chronicles  it  is 
uSiitXov,  Possibly  in  1  Kings  xv,  18  they  may  have 
read  nn^HQ,  metsuUdthdhy  for  mnx^B^,  miphlatMdky 
as  the  Vulg.  tpecum,  of  which  "  simulacrum  tuipisai- 
mum"  is  a  correction.    See  Groa'E. 

(II.)  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those 
words  which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or  idols 
as  the  outward  symbob  of  the  deity  who  was  worship- 
ped through  them. 

(L)  Terms  indicating  the  form  of  idols.— 8.  ^r  D  or 
P^0»  te'melj  with  which  Gesenius  compares  as  cognate 
b'r^.  mdshil,  and  D^S,  tseUm;  the  Ut  timiHs  and  Or. 
u/uiXdc,  Mgnifies  a  "  likeness,"  "  semblance."  The  Tar^ 
gum  in  Deut.  iv,  16  gives  X^^IX,  tsurd, "  figure,"  as  the 
equivalent,  while  in  Ezek.  viii,  8,  5  it  is  rendered  by 
D?X,  t9ekmy  "  image.^  In  the  latter  passages  the  Syr- 
iac has  koimtSy "  a  sUtue"  (the  cm^Ai;  of  the  Septuagint), 
which  more  properly  corresponds  to  matstsMh  (see  Na 
13,  bek)w) ;  and  in  Deut.  gmi$y "  kind"  (  =  y* voc).  The 
passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  7  is  rendered  "images  of 
four  faces,"  the  latter  words  representing  the  one  under 
consideration.  In  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  16  it  appears  as 
"  carved  images,"  following  the  Sept.  rb  yXvtrrSv.  On 
the  whole,  the  Gr.  f  I'rwv  of  Deut  iv,  16 ;  2  Chron,  xxxiii, 

7,  and  the  "simulacrum"  of  the  Vulg.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
15)  most  nearly  resemble  the  Heb.«m«il    See  Carvedl 

9.  Dix,  Ue'lem  (Chald.  id,  and  oix,  Udam'),  b  by  all 
lexicographers,  ancient  and  modem,  connected  with  iss 
toe/,  "  a  shadow."    It  is  the  "  image"  of  God  in  which 
man  was  created  (Gen.  i,  27;  comp.Wisd.ii,28),  distln. 
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gouihed  from  r^13^,  demuth,  or  ^  likeness,**  as  the  *<  im- 
age" from  the  ''idea**  which  it  represents  (Schmidt,  D« 
Inug.  Dei  m  Horn.  p.  S4),  though  it  would  be  rash  to 
insist  upon  this  distinction.  In  the  N.  T.  tiKiinf  ap- 
pouB  to  represent  the  latter  (CoL  iii,  10;  compare  the 
Sqit.  at  Gen.  y,  1),  as  ofioiuffAa  the  former  of  the  two 
irads  (Rom.  i,  28 ;  viii,  29 ;  PhiL  ii,  7),  but  in  Heb.  x, 
1,  luMv  is  opposed  to  tncia  as  the  substance  to  the  un- 
mbstantial  form,  of  which  it  is  the  perfect  representa- 
tive. The  Sept.  render  demuth  by  dftoiiaciCt  dfAointfiaf 
tioiv,  Siiococ,  and  ttelem  most  frequently  by  tlicufp, 
though  o/ioiM/M,  tiShiXov,  and  rt/troy  also  occur.  But, 
whtterer  abstxact  term  may  best  define  the  meaning  of 
Uektttf  it  is  unquestionably  used  to  denote  the  visible 
lorau  of  external  objects,  and  is  applied  to  figures  of 
ffAA  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi,  5;  Numb,  xxxiii,  62;  Dan. 
m,  1),  such  as  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
wen  as  to  those  painted  upon  walls  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  14). 
"Image**  perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in  aU  pas- 
sagei.  Applied  to  the  human  countenance  (Dan.  iii, 
19),  it  signifies  the  "  expression,**  and  corresponds  to  the 
iiia  of  Hatt.  xxviii,  8,  though  demuth  agrees  rather  with 
the  Platonic  usage  of  the  latter  word.    See  Graven. 

10.  M3^^n,  temundh%  rendered  "  image**  in  Job  iv, 
16;  els<^here  **  similitude**  (Deut.  iv,  12),  "^  likeness" 
(Dent.  V,  8) :  "  form,**  or  **  shape**  would  be  better.  In 
Dent  iv,  16  it  b  in  parallelism  with  D'^^nn,  tabni(A\ 
btenlly  *" build;**  hence  ''plan**  or  <* model"  (2  Kings 
xvi,  10;  compare  Exod.  xx,  4;  Numb,  xii,  8). 

IL  ISr,  atsab%  n^9,  e'tseb  (Jer.  xxii,  28),  or  3^, 
6'titi  (Isa.  xlviii,  5),  "a  figure,**  all  derived  from  a  root 
3?S,  at8d>, « to  work**  or  «  fashion**  (akin  to  axn,  cha- 
tM&,  and  the  like),  aie  terms  applied  to  idols  as  express- 
ing that  their  origin  was  due  to  the  labor  of  man.  The 
rerb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  sorrow  and 
tronUe  consequent  upon  severe  labor,  but  the  latter 
Kerns  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion  of  sorrow 
were  most  prominent,  the  words  as  applied  to  idols 
night  be  compared  with  dven  above.  Isa.  Iviii,  8  is 
rendered  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  "  idols**  (A.  V. "  labors'*), 
bat  the  reading  was  evidently  different.  InPMLCXXxix, 
M,  3p  T^n-n  is  *<  idoUtry.** 

12. 1'fS,  tetr,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol  (Isa.  xlv, 
16;  Sept.  vrjaoi,  as  if  D"*?K,  tyim).  The  word  usually 
denotes  "a  pang,**  but  in  this  instance  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  roots  "I^S,  isur,  and  ")X^,  jfdtsar,  and 
Bgnifies  '*  a  shape**  or  ^  mould,**  and  hence  an  "  idoL** 

13.  fns^,  matstsSbdh',  anything  set  up,  a  '<  statue** 
(=3*^33,  neinby  Jer.  xliii,  18),  applied  to  a  memorial 
stone  tike  those  erected  by  Jacob  on  four  several  oocar 
aons  (Gen. xxviii,  18;  xxxi,46;  xxxv,  14, 20)  to  com- 
DKoiorate  a  crisis  in  his  life,  or  to  mark  the  grave  of 
fittheL  Such  were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
i^t  9)  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem 
(xxiv,26),  and  1^  Samuel  when  victorious  over  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sanu  vii,  12).  When  solemnly  dedicated  they 
vere  anointed  with  oil,  and  libations  were  poured  upon 
them.  The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  obelisks  which 
"tood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heli- 
»P»Ks  (Jer.  xUii,  18),  two  of  which  were  a  hundred  cu- 
bits high  and  eight  broad,  each  of  a  single  stone  (Herod. 
iji  111).  It  is  also  used  of  the  statues  of  Baal  (2  Ringn 
^  2),  whether  of  stone  (2  Kings  x,  27)  or  wood  (id.  26), 
which  stood  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple  at 
Samaria.  Movers  (JPkon,  i,  674)  conjectures  that  the 
letter  were  statues  or  columns  distinct  from  that  of 
^  which  was  of  stone  and  conical  (p.  678),  like  the 
"meu"  of  Paphoe  (Tadt  H,  ii,  8),  and  probably,  there- 
">w,  belonging  to  other  deities,  who  were  his  irdptdpoi 
^nii^Hou  The  Phoenicians  consecrated  and  anoint- 
« •tones  like  that  at  Bethel,  which  were  called,  as  some 
^'^  from  this  circumstance,  BatyUcu  Many  such 
"«  mid  to  have  been  seen  on  Mt  Lebanon,  near  HeU- 
^P^  dedicated  to  various  gods,  and  many  prodigies 


are  related  of  them  (Damasdus  in  Photius,  quoted  by 
Bochart,  Canaan,  ii,  2).  The  same  authority  describes 
them  as  aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  purple 
color,  spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  in  diameter. 
The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  bkck  stone  in  the  Kaaba 
at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at  Ephesus  **  which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter**  (Acts  xix,  85),  are  examples  of 
the  belief,  anciently  so  common,  that  the  gods  sent  down 
their  images  upon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of 
Greece,  stones,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii,  22,  §  4),  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  images.  Those  at  Phane,  about 
thirty  in  number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the 
statue  of  Hermes,  received  divine  honors  from  the  Pha^ 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  conferred 
upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
(<*umbilico  maxime  simiUs**),  enriched  with  emeralds 
and  gems  (Curtius,  iv,  7,  §  81);  that  at  Delphi,  which 
Saturn  was  said  to  have  swallowed  (Pausan.  Phoc,  24,  § 
6) ;  the  black  stone  of  pyramidal  shape  in  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy  stone  at  Pessinus,  in  Gala- 
tiM,  sacred  to  Cybele,  show  how  widely  spread  and  al- 
most universal  were  these  ancient  objects  of  worship. 
See  PiLLAB. 

Closely  connected  with  these  "  statues'*  of  Baal,  wheth- 
er in  the  form  of  obelisks  or  otherwise,  were 

14.  D"*9^n,  chammamm\  rendered  in  the  margin  of 
most  passages  "  sun-images.'*  The  word  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  In  the  Yulg.  it  is  translated  thrice 
nmulacra,  thrice  delubra,  and  onceybfio.  The  Sept. 
gives  rifuinri  twice,  dSutXa  twice,  ^vXtva  ytipoteoifiraf 
flSiXvyfiara,  and  to,  vi^Xa.  With  one  exception  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  which  is  evidently  corrupt),  the  Syriao 
has  vaguely  either  "fears,**  L  e-  objects  of  fear,  or 
"  idols.*'  The  Targum  in  all  passages  translates  it  by 
K^OSD'^Sn,  cham$nesaya\  ^*  houses  for  star -worship" 
(Fllrst  compares  the  Arab.  Chumuu,  the  planet  Mercury 
or  Venus),  a  rendering  which  RtMenmtUler  supports. 
Gresenius  preferred  to  consider  these  chamsnesaya  as 
"  veils**  or  "  shrines  surrounded  or  shrouded  with  hang- 
ings'* (Ezek.  xvi,  16 ;  Targ.  on  Isa.  iii,  19),  and  scouted 
the  interpretation  of  Buxtorf— "  statusB  solares** — as  a 
mere  guess,  though  he  somewhat  paradoxically  assent- 
ed to  RosenmUller's  opinion  that  they  were  ^^  shrines 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars.**  Kimchi,  undor 
the  root  \QX\t  mentions  a  conjecture  that  they  were 
trees  like  the  Asherim,  but  (s.  v.  DQH)  elsewhere  ex- 
presses his  own  belief  that  the  Nun  is  epenthetic,  and 
that  they  were  so  called  "  because  the  sun-worshippers 
made  them.**  Aben-Ezra  (on  Lev.  xx>'i,  80)  says  Uiey 
were  "houses  made  for  worshipping  the  sun,**  which 
Bochart  approves  {Canaanj  ii,  17),  and  Jarchi  that  they 
were  a  kind  of  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  Toe- 
sius  (Z>e  Idol  ii,  858),  as  Scaliger  before  him,  connects 
the  word  with  Amanus  or  Omanus,  the  sacred  fire,  the 
symbol  of  the  Persian  sun-god,  and  renders  it  pyrtea 
(comp.  Selden,  ii,  8).  Adelung  (Mithrid.  i,  159,  quoted 
by  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xvii,  8)  suggested  the  same,  and 
compared  it  with  the  Sanscrit  honm.  But  to  such  in- 
terpretations the  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4  is  inim- 
ical (Yitringa  on  Isa.  xvii,  8).  Gesenius*s  own  opinion 
appears  to  have  fluctuated  considerably.  In  his  notes 
on  Isaiah  (L  c)  he  prefers  the  general  rendering  "col- 
unms"  to  the  more  definite  one  of  "  sun-columns,"  and 
is  inclined  to  look  to  a  Persian  origin  for  the  derivation 
of  the  word.  But  in  his  Thesaurus  he  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  Chamman  as  a  synonym  of  Baal  in  the 
Phoenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions  in  the  sense  of 
"  Dominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after  application  to  the  stat- 
ues or  columns  erected  for  his  worship.  Spencer  {De 
Legff,  Hebr,  ii,  25),  and  after  him  Michaelis  (SuppL  ad 
Lex,  Hebr,  s.  v.),  maintained  that  it  signified  statues  or 
lofty  columns,  Uke  the  pyramids  or  obelisks  of  Egypt, 
Movers  {Ph&n,  i,  441)  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  sun^od  Baal  and  the  idol  "Chamman"  are  not  es- 
sentially different.    In  his  discussion  of  Chammamm  he 
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mys,  '^  These  images  of  the  fire-god  were  placed  on  for- 
eign or  non-Isrmelitish  altars,  in  conjunction  with  the 
symbols  of  the  nature-goddess  Ash^ah,  or  vvfifiwfiot 
(2  Chron.  xiv,  8, 6 ;  xxxiv,  4, 7 ;  Isa.  xvii,  9 ;  xxvii,  9), 
as  was  otherwise  osnal  with  Baal  and  Asherah.**  They 
are  mentioned  with  the  Asherim,  and  the  latter  are 
coupled  with  the  statues  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xiv,  28 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  14).  The  chammatdm  and  statues  are  used 
promiscuously  (compare  2  Kings  xxiii,  14,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  4;  2  Chron.  xiv,  8  and  5),  but  are  never  spoken 
of  together.  Such  are  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at 
his  conclusion.  He  is  supported  by  the  Palmyrene  in- 
scription at  Oxford,  alluded  to  above,  which  has  been 
thus  rendered:  ''This  column  (Kdisn,  Chamm&nd)^  and 
this  altar,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  etc,  have  erected  and 
dedicated  to  the  sun."  The  Veneto- Greek  Version 
leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the  strange  form  oKa- 
PavTfQ,  From  the  expressions  in  Ezek.  vi,  4^  6,  and 
Lev.  xxvi,  80,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  columns, 
which  perhaps  represented  a  rising  flame  of  fire  and 
stood  upon  the  altas  of  Baal  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4),  were 
of  wood  or  stone.    See  Asherah. 

15.  n"i3b^,  maskith'f  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi,  1  *,  Numb, 
xxiii,  52 ;  Ezek.  viii,  12 :  **  device,"  most  nearly  suits  all 
passages  (compare  Psa.  Ixxiii,  7 ;  Prov.  xviii,  11 ;  xxv, 
11).  This  word  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  as  much 
dispute  as  the  preceding.  The  general  opinion  appears 
to  be  that  Q  ^!1K  signifies  a  stone  with  figures  graven 
upon  it  Ben-Zeb  explains  it  as  "a  stone  with  figures 
or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it,"  and  so  Michaelis;  and 
it  is  maintained  by  Movers  {Phdn,  i,  105)  that  the  ba- 
tyUa,  or  columns  with  paint^  figures,  the  '*  lapides  effi- 
giati"of  Minucius  Felix  (c.  8),  are  these  "stones  of  de- 
vice," and  that  the  characters  engraven  on  them  are 
the  Upd  OToixtia^  or  characters  sacred  to  the  several 
deities.  The  invention  of  these  characters,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Taaut,  he  conjectures  originated  with  the 
Seres.  Gesenius  explains  it  as  a  stone  with  the  image 
of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte,  and  refers  to  his  Mon,  Phan, 
p.  21-24,  for  others  of  a  similar  character.  Rashi  (on 
Lev.  xxi,  1)  derives  it  from  the  root  ^sb,  to  cover, 
<«  because  they  cover  the  fioor  with  a  pavement  of 
stones."  The  Targum  and  S3rriac,  Lev.  xxvi,  1,  give 
^  stone  of  devotion,"  and  the  former,  in  Numb,  xxxiii, 
52,  has  "  house  of  their  devotion"  where  the  Syriac  only 
renders  "  their  objects  of  devotion."  For  the  former  the 
SepL  has  Xi'doc  <nco?roc»  and  for  the  latter  rdc  (ncomac 
avrHVf  connecting  the  word  with  the  root  HS^  "to 
look,"  a  circumstance  which  has  induced  SaalschUtz 
(Mo$,  Recht,  p.  882-885)  to  conjecture  that  eben  maslath 
was  originally  a  smooth  elevated  stone  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  a  freer  prospect,  and 
of  offering  prayer  in  prostration  upon  it  to  the  deities 
of  heaven.  Hence,  generally,  he  concludes  it  signifies 
a  stone  of  prayer  or  devotion,  and  the  "chambers  of 
imagery"  of  Ezek.  viii,  7  are  "chambers  of  devotion." 
The  renderings  of  the  last  mentioned  passage  in  the 
Sept.  and  Targum  are  curious  as  pointing  to  a  various 
reading,  instE?^,  or,  more  probably,  issdp.  See 
Imagery. 

16.  CB";?!,  terdphtm\    See  Teraphtm. 

(ii.)  The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the  taa- 
terial  and  workmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than  to  its 
character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

17.  boD,  pe'sel,  usually  translated  in  the  Authorized 
Version  "  graven  or  carved  image."  In  two  passages  it 
is  ambiguously  rendered  "quarries'*  (Judg.  iii,  19,  26), 
after  the  Taigum,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
departing  frt>m  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  Sept.  has  yXwrroVy  once  yXvfifia. 
The  verb  is  employed  to  denote  the  finishing  which  the 
stone  received  at  the  hands  of  the  masons  after  it  had 
'■«»en  rough-hewn  fit)m  the  quarries  (Exod.  xxxiv,  4 ; 

>iigs  V,  82).    It  is  probably  a  later  usage  which  has 


applied  pe»el  to  a  figure  cast  in  metal,  as  in  Isa.  zl,  19; 
xliv,  1 0.  (More  probably  still,  pesel  denotes  by  anticipa- 
tion the  molten  image  in  a  later  stage,  after  it  bad  been 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  caster.)  These  "  sculptured'* 
images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  covered 
with  gold  or  silver  (Deut  vii,  25 ;  Isa.  xxx,  22;  Hab.  ii, 
19),  the  more  costly  being  of  solid  metal  (Isa.  xl,  19). 
They  could  be  burned  (Deut.  vii,  5;  Isa.  2dv,  20;  2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  4),  or  ctit  down  (Deut.  xii,  8)  and  pound- 
ed (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  7),  or  lm>ken  in  pieces  (Isa.  xxi,  9). 
In  making  them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-emith  (Deut 
xxvii,  15;  isa.  xl,  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of  the  gold- 
smith, was  employed  (Judg.  xvii,  3, 4;  Isa.  xli,  7\  the 
former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of  iron  beaten  into 
shape  on  his  anvil  (Isa.  xliv,  12),  while  the  latter  ovei^ 
iaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  probably  from 
Tarshish  (Jer.  x,  9),  and  decorated  it  with  silver  chains 
The  image  thus  formed  received  the  further  adornment 
of  embroidered  robes  (Ezek.  xvi,  18),  to  which  possibly 
allusion  may  be  made  in  Isa.  iii,  19.  Brass  and  clay 
were  among  the  materials  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose (Dan.  ii,  83 ;  V,  28).  (Images  of  glazed  pottery 
have  been  found  in  Egypt  [Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg,  iii,  90; 
comp.  Wisd.  xv,  8].)  A  description  of  the  three  great 
images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Bdus 
will  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic  ii,  9  (compare  Layard,  Kin,  ii, 
488).  The  several  stages  of  the  process  by  which  the 
metal  or  wood  became  the  "  graven  image"  are  so  viv- 
idly described  in  Isa.  xliv,  10-20,  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  that  passage,  and  we  are  at  once  intro- 
duoed  to  the  m3rsteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at 
Ephesus,  "  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsnen." 
See  Shrink. 

18.  "t^Oa  or  "r^^d,  ne'seky  and  M^QiQ,  maM9dcak%  axe 
evidently  synonymous  (Isa.  xli,  29 ;  xlviii,  5 ;  Jer.  x.  14) 
in  later  Hebrew,  and  denote  a  "  molten"  image.  Man 
sekah  is  fr^uently  used  in  distinction  frtmi  p^el  or  pe- 
silim  (Deut.  xxvii,  15 ;  Judg.  xvii,  8,  etc).  The  golden 
calf  which  Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  "  the  grav- 
er" (P^n,  cheret\  but  it  is  not  quite  dear  for  what  pui^ 
pose  the  graver  was  used  (Exod.  xxxii,  4).  The  cJkerd 
(oomp.  x(^P<irTw)  appears  to  have  been  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument,  used  like  the  st^ltu  for  a  writing  implement 
(Isa.  viii,  1).  Whether  then  Aaron,  T)y  the  help  of  the 
cheret,  gave  to  the  molten  mass  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of 
carving  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubt- 
ful The  Syr.  has  tupad  (ruTroc), "  the  mould,"  for  che- 
reL  But  the  expression  ")2^^^,  vatf^aUar^  decides  that 
it  was  by  the  cheret^  in  whatever  manner  ^nployed, 
that  the  shape  of  a  calf  was  given  to  the  metaL  See 
Molten. 

(ill)  In  the  New  Test  the  Greek  of  idol  is  cc^mXov, 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  it.  In  one  paaage 
iiKwv  is  the  "  image"  or  head  of  the  emperor  on  the 
coinage  (Matt  xxii,  20).    See  also  Axisoema. 

II.  Actual  Forms  o/ Idols, — Among  the  earliest  ob- 
jects of  worship,  regarded  as  symbols  of  deity,  were  the 
meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed  to  ha\*e 
been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from  heaven. 
See  Diana.  From  these  they  transferred  their  regard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pillars  of 
wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was  supposed 
to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like  the  sacred 
stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil,  and  crowned 
with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Pausan.  Phoc,  24,  §  6).  Ta- 
vemier  (quoted  by  RosenmUUer,  A  It,  and  N,  Morpadaml, 
i,  §  89)  mentions  a  black  stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares 
which  was  daily  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  sodi 
are  the  "  Lingams"  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
India  (compare  Amobius,  i,  80 ;  Min.  Felix,  c  8).  ^ich 
customs  are  remarkable'illustrations  of  the  solonn  con- 
secration by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  showing 
the  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memorials 
were  regarded.  Not  only  were  single  stones  thus  hon- 
ored, but  he^ps  of  stone  were,  in  later  timea  at  least, 
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oonadeced  as  sacred  to  Hermes  (Homer,  Od,  xvi,  471 ; 
cooBp.  the  Vulg.  at  Prov.  xxvi,  8,  ^  Sicut  qui  mittit  lapi- 
dem  in  acervum  Merconi'*),  and  to  these  each  passing 
traTeUer  oontiibuted  his  offering  (Creuzer,  Symb,  i,  24). 
The  heap  of  stones  which  Laban  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  solemn  compact  between  himself  and  Jacob, 
and  on  which  he  invoked  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  is  an 
iutance  of  the  intermediate  stage  in  which  such  heaps 
were  associated  with  religious  observances  before  they 
became  objects  of  worship.  Jacob,  for  his  part,  dedi- 
cated a  single  stone  as  his  memorial,  and  called  Jehovah 
to  witness,  thus  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  rites  em- 
{^yed  by  Laban,  which  may  have  partaken  of  his  an- 
cestral idolatry.     See  Jboaa-Sahadutha. 

Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images  we 
hare  not  many  traces  in  tlie  Bible.  Dagon,  the  fish-god 
of  the  PhiUstines,  was  a  human  figure  terminating  in  a 
fish  [see  Dagon]  ;  and  that  the  Syrian  deities  were 
represented  in  later  times  in  a  symbolical  human  shape 
ve  know  for  certainty.  See  also  Nisroch.  The  He- 
brews imitated  their  neighbors  in  this  respect  as  in  oth- 
ers (Isa.  xliv,  13 ;  Wisd.  xiii,  18),  and  At>m  various  allu- 
lioos  we  may  infer  that  idols  in  human  forms  were  not 
onoommon  among  them,  though  they  were  more  an- 
ciently symbolized  by  animals  (Wisd.  xiii,  14),  as  by  the 
calves  of  Aaron  and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  serpent 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  Kings 
xriii,  4;  Bom.  i,  23).  When  the  image  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decorated  richly  with  silver 
aDd  gold,  and  sometimes  crovmed  (Epist.  Jer.  9),  dad  in 
robes  of  blue  and  purple  (Jer.  x,  9),  like  the  draped  im- 
ages of  Pallas  and  Hera  (Muller,  Hand.  d.  A  rch,  d,  Kuntt, 
1 69X  and  fostened  in  Uie  niche  appropriated  to  it  by 
means  of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii,  15),  in  order  that 
the  infloence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented  might  be 
secnred  to  the  spot.  So  the  Ephesians,  when  besieged 
by  Cnesus,  connected  the  wall  of  their  city  by  means  of 
a  rope  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  with  a  view  to  in- 
soring  the  aid  of  the  goddess  (Herod,  i,  26) ;  and  for  a 
ranilar  object  the  TyrUns  chained  the  stone  image  of 
ApoUo  to  the  altar  of  Hercules  (Curt,  iy,  8,  §  1 5).  Some 
images  were  painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii,  14),  like  those  of 
Dionysus  and  the  Bacchantes,  of  Hermes,  and  the  god 
Pan  (Pausan.  ii,  2,  §  5 ;  MUller,  Hand,  d.Arch.d^ Kunst^ 
§69).  This  color  was  formerly  considered  sacred.  Pliny 
rdates,  on  the  authority  of  Yerrius,  that  it  was  custom- 
ary on  festival  days  to  color  with  red-lead  the  face  of 
the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  cele- 
brated a  triumph  (xxxiii,  86).  The  figures  of  Priapus, 
the  god  of  gardens,  were  decorated  in  the  sanll  manner 
("  ruber  custos,"  TibuU.  i,  1, 18).  Among  the  objects  of 
worship  enumerated  by  Amobius  (i,  39)  are  bones  of  el- 
ephante,  pictures,  and  garlands  suspended  on  trees,  the 
"rand  cororuiti''  of  Apuleius  {de  Mag.  c  56). 

When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was  com- 
peted, it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  appointed  for 
it  (offfut,  Epist.  Jer.  12,19;  occij/ia,  Wisd.  xiii,  15 ;  cioa>- 
Xcloi',  1  Cor.  viii,  10;  see  Stanley's  note  on  the  latter 
ptSMge).  In  Wisd.  xiii,  15,  otiny/ia  is  thought  to  be 
«ed  contemptuously,  as  in  Tibua  i,  10, 19,  20,  *<Cum 
pupeie  cultu  Stabat  in  eactgwa  ligneus  asde  deus" 
(Ftbsohe  and  Grimm,  Handb,),  but  the  passage  quoted 
is  by  no  means  a  good  ilhistradon.  From  these  temples 
tbe  idols  were  sometimes  carried  in  procession  (Epist. 
ia.  4, 26)  on  festival  days.  Their  priests  were  main- 
ttined  from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the 
i&eats  which  were  fq)pointed  for  the  idols'  use  (Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  8, 13).  These  sacrificial  feasts  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  idolatrous  ritual,  and  were  a  great 
stombUng-block  to  the  early  Christian  converts.  They 
^reie  to  the  heathen,  as  Prol  Stanley  has  well  observed, 
^^  the  observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic 
litoal  were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  Paul  especially  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Ribiect,and  laid  down  the  rules  of  conduct  contained  in 
*uf  fest  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (viii-x). — Smith; 
'^ttto*   See  Idolatby. 


Idolatry  is  divine  honor  paid  to  any  created  object. 
It  is  thus  a  wider  term  than  tmage^^wortkip  (q.  v.).  For 
numy  old  monographs  on  the  various  forms  of  ancient 
idolatry,  see  Volbeding,  Indtx  Progranunatumy  p.  108  sq. 
See  Gods,  Falsr;  Bkast- worship. 

We  find  the  idea  of  idolatry  expressed  in  the  O.  T.  by 
nT3  (a  Ite,  Psa.  xlv,  5;  Amos  ii,  4),  or  K1^  (ntii%), 
and  still  oftener  by  h^^lSH  (abominaiion).  In  after 
times  the  Jews  designated  it  as  n^'n  il'TsiS^  (Jbreign 
toorship).  Thus  we  see  that  it  had  no  name  indicative 
of  its  nature,  for  the  Biblical  expressions  are  more  a 
monotheistic  qualification  of  divine  worship  than  a  def- 
inition of  it;  the  last  Hebrew  expression,  however, 
shows  idolatry  as  not  being  of  Jewish  origin.  The 
word  lidwXoXarpiia  in  the  N.  T.  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Septuagint,  which,  wherever  any  of  the  heathen  deities 
are  mentioned,  even  though  designated  in  the  saored 
text  only  as  D'^^i^K  (nothinffs)^  translates  by  lUioXov^ 
an  idol;  a  practice  generally  foUowed  by  later  versions. 
A  special  sort  of  idolatry,  namdy,  the  actual  adoration 
of  images  {Idololatria)  thus  gave  name  to  the  whole 
species  (1  Cor.  x,  14 ;  Gal.  v,  20 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  3>  Subse- 
quently the  more  comprehensive  word  ei^oXarpei a  {idol- 
atricL,  instead  of  idolokUria)  was  adopted,  which  included 
the  adoration  and  worship  of  other  visible  symbols  of  the 
deity  (<Zdof)  besides  those  due  to  the  statuary  art.— 
Herzog. 

I.  Origin  of  Idolatry. — ^In  the  primieval  period  man 
appears  to  have  had  not  alone  a  revelation,  but  also  an 
implanted  natural  law.  Adam  and  some  of  his  descend- 
ants, as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Flood,  certainly  lived 
under  a  revealed  system,  now  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
patriarchal  dispensation,  and  Paul  tells  us  that  tbe  na- 
tions were  under  a  natural  law  (Rom.  ii,  14, 15).  **  Man 
in  his  natural  state  must  always  have  had  a  knowledge 
of  God  sufficient  fq^he  condition  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  Althougl^od  *•  in  times  past  suffered  all  na- 
tions [or,  rather,  'all  the  Gentiles,'  vdvra  ra  I9vrf\  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways,  neverthdess  he  left  not  him- 
self without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness*  (Acts  xiv,  17).  *  For  the  inx-is- 
ible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
dearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  [even]  his  eternal  power  and  godhead'  (Rom.  i, 
20).  But  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking '  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  things,'  *  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for- 
ever* (Rom.  i,  21-25).  Thus  arose  that  strange  super- 
stition which  is  known  by  the  term  Fetishism  [or  low 
nature-worship],  consisting  in  the  worship  of  animals, 
trees,  rivers,  hills,  and  stones"  (Poole,  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man^  2d  ed.  p.  160, 161).  Paul  speaks  of 
those  who  invented  this  idolatry  as  therefore  forsaken 
of  God  and  suffered  to  sink  into  the  deepest  moral  cor- 
ruption (Rom.  i,  28).  It  is  remarkable  that  among 
highly-dvilized  nations  the  converse  obtains;  moral 
corruption  being  very  frequently  the  cause  of  the  aban- 
doning of  true  religion  for  infidelity.  —  Kitta  That 
theory  of  human  progress  which  supposes  man  to  have 
gradually  worked  his  way  up  from  barbaric  ignorance 
of  God  to  a  so-called  natural  religion  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts  of  Biblical  history. 

Nothing  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bible  as  to  any 
antediluvian  idolatry.  It  is,  however,  a  reasonable  sup- 
position that  in  the  general  corruption  before  the  Flood 
idolatry  was  practised.  There  is  no  undoubted  trace  of 
heathen  divinities  in  the  names  of  the  antediluvians; 
but  there  are  dim  indications  of  ancestral  worship  in 
the  postdiluvian  worship  of  some  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  skt  or  srr- 
ERH  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  is  the  Hebrew  Seth. 
The  Cainite  Enoch  was  possibly  commemorated  as  An- 
nacuB  or  Naunacus  at  Iconium,  though,  this  name  being 
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identified  with  Enoch,  the  reference  may  be  to  Enoch 
of  the  line  of  Seth.  It  is  reasonable  to  mppose  that  the 
worship  of  these  antediluvians  originated  before  the 
Flood,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  insti- 
tuted after  it.  Some  Jewish  writers,  grounding  their 
theory  on  a  forced  interpretation  of  Gen.  iv,  26,  assign 
to  Enoe,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  imenviable  notoriety  of 
having  been  the  first  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  host 
uf  heaven,  and  to  lead  others  into  the  like  error  (Mai- 
mon.  De  Idol  i,  1).  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  admitting  the  same  verse  to  contain  the 
first  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  understands  it  as 
implying  the  deification  of  men  and  plants.  Arabic 
tradition,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the  people 
of  Yemen  with  the  same  apostasy.  The  third  in  de- 
scent from  Joktan,  and  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Na- 
hor,  took  file  surname  oi  Abdu  Shams^  or  <* servant  of 
the  sun,"  whom  he  and  his  family  worshipped,  while 
other  tribes  honored  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  (Hales, 
ChronoL  ii,  69, 4to  ed.).  Nimrod,  again,  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  introduction  of  Zabianism,  was  after  his  death 
transferred  to  the  constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slen- 
der foundation  of  the  expression  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees" 
(Gen.  xi,  81)  is  built  the  fabulous  history  of  Abraham 
and  Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews  and 
Mussulmans  (Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrask,  i,  23;  Weil,  BibL 
Leg,  p.  47-74 ;  Hyde,  ReL  Pen,  c  2).-^mith. 

II.  CUu*\fication  of  IdokUty^^AM  unmixed  systems 
of  idolatry  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads; 
all  mixed  systems  may  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  of 
them.  We  give  in  this  connection  general  illustrations 
of  these  species  of  false  w;orship  as  evinced  by  the  na- 
tions associated  with  the  Jewish  people,  reserving  for 
the  next  head  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  idolatrous 
83rstems  of  the  most  important  of  these  nations  sepa- 
ratelv. 

1.  Low  nature-worship,  or  fetiskimi,  the  worship  of 
animals,  trees,  rivers,  hills,  and  stoms.  The  fetishism 
of  the  negroes  is  thought  to  admit  of  a  belief  in  a  su- 
preme intelligence :  if  this  be  true,  such  a  belief  is  either 
a  relic  of  a  higher  religion,  or  else  is  derived  from  the 
Muslim  tribes  of  Africa.  Fetishism  is  closely  connected 
with  magic,  and  the  Nigritian  priests  are  univeisally 
magicians. 

Beast^worship  was  exemplified  in  the  calves  of  Jero- 
boam and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
goat  of  Mendes.  There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Is- 
raelites ever  joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,  the  fish-god 
of  the  Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to 
Baalzebub,  the  fiy-god  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i).  Some  have 
explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  i,  9  as  referring  to  a  prac- 
tice connected  with  the  worship  of  Dagon ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
V,  5.  The  Syrians  are  stated  by  Xenophon  (AruUf,  i, 
4,  §  9)  to  have  paid  divine  honors  to  fish.  In  later 
times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object  of  idolatrous 
homage  (2  Kings  xviii,  4).  But  whether  the  latter  was 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as  a  memorial  of 
their  early  history,  or  w^hether  incense  was  offered  to  it 
as  a  symbol  of  some  power  of  nature,  cannot  now  be  ex- 
actly determined.  The  threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi,  30, 
**  I  will  put  your  carcasses  upon  the  carcasses  of  your 
idols,"  may  fairiy  be  considered  as  directed  against  the 
tendency  to  regard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the  sym- 
bols of  deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal,  the  god  of 
the  men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire  according  to  Leusden 
{PkiL  Hebr,  Mixt,  diss.  43),  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  cock ;  Ashima  as  a  he-goat,  the  emblem  of 
generative  power;  Nibhaz  as  a  dog;  Adrammelech  as  a 
mule  or  peacock ;  and  Anammdech  as  a  horse  or  pheas- 
ant. 

The  singular  reverence  with  which  trees  have  in  all 
ages  been  honored  is  not  without  example  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Hebrews.  The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath 
which  Abraham  built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii,  7 ;  xiii,  18), 
and  the  memorial  grove  planted  by  him  at  Beersheba 
((^n.  xxi,  88),  were  intimately  connected  with  patri- 
archal worship,  though  in  after  ages  his  descendants 


were  forbidden  to  do  that  which  he  did  with  impnmtT, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  idolatry.  Jcnoe 
(Onomasticon,  %  v.  Drys)  mentaons  an  oak  near  Hetra 
which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was  the  traditiwBl  I 
tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt.  It  was  regirded 
with  great  reverence,  and  was  made  an  object  of  ww- 
ship  by  the  heathoi.  Modem  Palestine  abounds  with 
sacred  trees;  They  are  found  **  all  over  the  land  cover* 
ed  with  bits  o(  rags  frcHn  the  g^arments  of  passng  vfl- 
lagers,  hung  up  as  acknowledgments,  or  as  deprecttory 
signals  and  charms;  and  we  find  beautiftd  dumps  of 
oak-trees  sacred  to  a  kind  of  beings  called  Jicob't 
daughters"  (Thomson,  The  Lcmd  and  the  Book,  ii,  161\  1 
See  Grove.  As  a  symptom  of  the  rapidly  dfigene^ 
ating  spirit,  the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  tb« 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Josh.*  xxiv,  26),  and  beneitli 
which  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness,  perhaps  ap- 
pears in  Judges  (ix,  87)  as  *'the  oak  (not  'plain,'  ss  is 
the  A.  v.)  of  soothsayers"  or  "  augurs."  This,  indeed, 
may  be  a  relic  of  the  andent  Canaanirish  worship;  as 
older  name  associated  with  idolatry,  which  the  canqner- 
ing  Hebrews  were  commanded  and  endeavored  to  oblit- 
erate (Deut.  xii,  8). 

2.  Shamamtmj  or  the  magical  side  of  fetishism,  the 
religion  of  the  Mongolian  tribes,  and  apparently  the 
primitive  religion  of  China. 

8.  High  nature-worship,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  of  the  supposed  powers  of  nature.    The 
old  religion  of  the  Shemitic  races  consisted,  in  the  ofuw 
ion  of  Movers  {Phdn,  i,  c  6),  in  the  ddficadon  of  the 
powers  and  laws  of  nature ;  these  powers  being  consid- 
ered either  as  distinct  and  independent,  or  as  manifes- 
tations of  one  supreme  and  all-ruling  bdn^.     In  most 
instances  the  two  ideas  wero  co-existent.     The  deitf, 
following  human  analogy,  was  concdved  as  male  and 
female :  the  one  representing  the  active,  the  other  the 
passive  prindple  of  nature;  the  former  the  source  of 
^iritual,  the  latter  of  physical  life.    The  transfoenoe 
of  the  attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted  dther 
in  their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  hermaphrodite,  as 
the  Persian  Mithra  and  Phoenician  Baal,  or  the  two 
combined  to  form  a  third,  which  symbolized  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  both.     (This  will  explain  the  oocurrenoe 
of  the  name  of  Baal  with  the  masculine  and  feminine 
articles  in  the  Sept.;  comp. Hoe. xi, 2 ;  Jer.  xix,5;  Rom. 
xi,  4.     Philochorus,  quoted  by  Macrobius  [Sat.  iii,  8], 
says  that  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  Venus  or  the 
Moon,  with  the  garments  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  be- 
cause she  was  regarded  both  as  masculine  and  feminine 
[see  Seldlb,  De  Di$  Syr,  ii,  2].     Hence  Lunus  and  Lm- 
no,)     With  these  two  supreme  beings  all  other  beings 
are  identical ;  so  that  in  different  nations  the  same  na- 
ture-worship appears  under  different  forms,  representing 
the  various  aspects  imder  which  the  idea  of  the  power 
of  nature  is  presented.     The  sun  and  moon  were  eariy 
sdected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  power, 
and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only 
the  most  andent,  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idol- 
atry.    Taking  its  rise,  according  to  a  probable  hypoth- 
esis, in  the  plains  of  Chaldsea,  it  s{nead  through  Egypt* 
Greece,  Scy thia,  and  even  Mexico  and  Ceylon ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  the  rdigion  of  remote 
India  presupposes  a  grand  symbolic  representation  of 
the  divine  by  the  worship  of  these  great  physical  pow- 
ers (compare  Lassen,  Ind,  Alterth,  i,  756  sq, ;  Both,  Ge^ 
Bchichie  der  Beligionen),    See  Hinduism.     It  was  re- 
garded as  an  offence  amenable  to  the  dvH  authorities  in 
the  days  of  Job  (xxxi,  26-28),  and  one  of  the  statutes 
of  the  Mosaic  law  was  directed  against  its  obeer\'anoe 
(Deut.  iv,  19 ;  xvii,  8) ;  the  former  referring  to  the  star- 
worship  of  Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  ccmcrete  form  in 
which  it  appeared  among  the  Syrians  and  Phomicians. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learned  their  first  les- 
sons in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  relig- 
ious system  that  luminary,  as  Osiris,  held  a  prominent 
place.    The  dty  of  On  (Bethshemesh  or  Heliopolis) 
took  its  name  ftom  his  temple  .(Jer.  xliii,  18),  and  the 
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wife  of  Joseph  was  the  daughter  of  his  priest  (Gen.  xH, 
4d).  The  Fhcenidans  woxshipped  him  under  the  title 
c^  **  Lord  of  heaven,"  D^^U  ??3)  Baalshamayim  (/3c- 
ikddiajv,  ace.  to  Sanchoniatho  in  Philo  Byblius),  and 
Adon,  the  Greek  Adonis,  and  the  Tammuz  of  Ezekiel 
(viii,  14).  See  Tammuz.  As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the 
son  was  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemoeh 
br  the  Moabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the 
flame  deity,  whose  name  is  traceable  in  Benhadad,  Ha- 
dadezer,  and  Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The  As- 
syrian Del  or  Belus  is  another  form  of  BaaL  According 
to  Philo  (De  Vii,  ConU  §  8),  the  Essenes  were  wont  to 
pray  to  the  sun  at  morning  and  evening  (Joseph.  War^ 
ii,  8, 5).  By  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  sacred  horses 
and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the  sun-god,  as  by  the 
Peiaans  (2  Rings  xxiii,  11 ;  Bochart,  Hierot,  pt.  i,  bk. 
ii,  c  xi ;  Selden,  De  DU  Syr,  ii,  8),  to  march  in  proces- 
non  and  greet  his  rising  (R.  Solomon  Jarchi  on  2  Kings 
xxiii,  11).  The  Massagette  offered  horses  in  sacrifice  to 
him  (Strabo,  xi,  p.  513),  on  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Hacrobius  {Sat,  vii,  7),  "like  rejoiceth  in  like"  ("simil- 
ibos  similia  gaudent ;"  compare  Herod,  i,  216),  and  the 
atstom  was  common  to  many  nations. 

The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under  the 
name  of  Astarte  (Lucian,  de  Dta  Syraj  c  4),  or  Baaltis, 
the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was  the  active 
(Movers,  i,  149),  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Ashta- 
Toth  or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  appears  early  among  the  objects  of  Israelitish 
idolatry.  But  this  Syro-Phoenician  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon  was  of  a  grosser  character  than  the  pure  star- 
worship  of  the  Magi,  which  Movers  distinguishes  as 
Upper  Asiatic  or  Awyro-Persian,  and  was  equally  re- 
moved from  the  Chaldsean  astrology  and  Zabianism  of 
Ut?r  times.  The  former  of  these  systems  tolerated  no 
images  or  altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  greater  part 
(^  its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  account 

of  star-worship  before  the  Assyrian  period,  we  may  infer 

that  it  was  early  practiced  in  a  concrete  form  among  the 

Israelites  from  the  allusions  in  Amos  v,  26,  and  Acts  vii, 

42, 43.    Even  in  the  desert  they  are  said  to  have  been 

given  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven,  while  Chiun 

and  Remphan,  or  Rcphan,  have  on  various  grounds  been 

identified  with  the  planet  Saturn.    It  was  to  counteract 

idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of  Deut. 

xrii,  3  was  enacted,  and  with  a  view  to  withdrawing 

the  Israelites  from  undue  contemplation  of  the  material 

unirerse,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  b  constantly  placed 

before  them  as  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the 

Wng  of  heaven  (Dan.  iv,  85,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven 

and  heaven  of  heavens  belong  (Deut.  x,  14).    However 

this  may  be.  Movers  {Ph6n.  i,  65, 66)  contends  that  the 

later  star-worship,  Introduced  by  Ahaz  and  followed  by 

Manasseh,  was  purer  and  more  spiritual  in  its  nature 

than  the  laraelito-Phoenician  worship  of  the  heavenly 

bodies  under  symbolical  forms,  as  Baal  and  Asherah; 

aDd  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in  the  same  sense  that  the 

latter  was,  but  of  a  simply  contemplative  character.    He 

B  Mpported,  to  some  extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  no 

mention  of  any  images  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  the  host 

of  heaven,  but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service 

(2  Kings  xxiii,  4).     But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 

tbat  the  divine  honors  paid  to  the  "Queen  of  Heaven" 

(Jer.  vii,  18 ;  xlix,  19 ;  or,  as  others  render, "  the  frame" 

w  "structure  of  the  heavens")  were  equally  dissociated 

&wn  unage-worship.  Mr.  Layard  (A7n.  ii,  46 1)  discovered 

*  ^relief  at  Nimroud  which  represented  four  idols  car^ 

"*d  in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.     One  of  these 

%MW  he  identifies  with  Hera,  the  Assyrian  Astarte, 

'^P'ttcntcd  with  a  star  on  her  head  (Amos  v,  26),  and 

*tth  the  "queen  of  heaven,"  who  appears  on  the  rock- 

**^^  of  Pterium  "standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and 
^wned  with  a  tower,  or  mural  coronet,"  as  in  the  Syr- 

j«»  temple  of  Hierapolis  (f5.  p.  466 ;  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra, 

ol,82).    But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  figure  which  resem- 


bles the  Rhea  of  Diodorus,  Layard  adds, "  The  represen- 
tation in  a  hnouui  form  of  the  celestial  bodies,  them- 
selves originally  but  a  type,  was  a  corruption  which  ap- 
pears to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into  the  mythology 
of  Assyria;  for,  in  the  more  ancient  bas-reliefs,  figures 
with  cape  surmounted  by  stars  do  not  occur,  and  the 
son,  moon,  and  planets  stand  alone"  (ib,  p.  467, 468). 

The  allusions  in  Job  xxxviii,  31, 82  are  too  obscure  to 
allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences which  were  held  by  the  old  astrol<^ers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  stars  over  human  destiny,  nor  b  there 
sufficient  evidence  to  connect  them  yrith  anything  more 
recondite  than  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  same'  may  be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in 
Deborah's  chant  of  triumph, "  the  stars  finom  their  high- 
ways warred  with  Sisera"  (Judg.  v,  20).  In  the  later 
times  of  the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the 
zodiacal  signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their 
share  of  popular  adoration  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6) ;  and  the 
history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  shows  at  all 
times  an  intimate  connection  betwe^i  the  deification  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  superstition  which  watched 
the  clouds  for  signs,  and  used  divination  and  enchant- 
ments. It  was  but  a  step  from  such  culture  of  the  side- 
real powers  to  the  worship  of  Gad  and  Meni,  Babylonian 
divinities,  symbols  of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goddess 
of  luck  or  fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect  the  moon 
was  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (Macrob.  Sat,  i,  19) ; 
and  the  name  Baal-Gad  is  possibly  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  as 
the  bringer  of  luck,  was  grafted  on  the  old  faith  of  the 
Phoenicians.  The  false  gods  of  the  colonista  of  Sama- 
ria were  probably  connected  with  Eastern  astrology: 
Adrammelech  Movers  regards  as  the  sun-fire — the  solar 
Mars,  and  Anammelech  the  solar  Saturn  {Phon,  i,  410, 
411).  The  Vulg.  rendering  of  .Prov.  xxvi,  8, "  Sicut  qui 
mittit  lapidem  in  aoerovm  Mercurii,"  follows  the  Mid- 
rash  on  the  passage  quoted  by  Jarchi,  and  requires 
merely  a  passing  notice  (see  Selden,  de  Di$  SyrtSj  ii,  15 ; 
Maim.<fe/ttotiii,2;  Buxtorf,/>ar.ra&».s.v.n'»i)ip-?a). 

4.  Hero-worship,  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors 
or  leaders  of  a  nation.  Of  pure  hero-worship  among 
the  Shemitic  races  we  find  no  trace.  Moses,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  entertained  some  dim  apprehension  that 
his  countrymen  might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more 
honors  tluui  were  due  to  man,  and  the  anticipation  of 
this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in  terms  of 
strong  reprobation  (Deut  iv,  21,  22).  The  expression 
in  Psa.  cvi,  28, "  The  sacrifices  of  the  dead,*'  is  in  all  prob- 
ability metaphorical,  and  Wisd.  xiv,  15  refers  to  a  later 
practice  due  to  Greek  influence.  The  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators discover  in  Gen.  xlviii,  16  an  allusion  to  the 
worshipping  of  angels  (Col.  ii,  18),  while  they  defend 
their  ancestors  from  the  charge  of  regarding  them  in 
any  other  light  than  mediators,  or  intercessors  with  God 
(Lewis,  Ortg,  Hthr,  v,  8).  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
their  inference  and  apology  are  equally  groundless. 
With  like  probability  has  been  advanced  the  theory  of 
the  daemon-worship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  only  founda- 
tion for  it  being  two  highly  poetical  passages  (Deut. 
xxxii,  17 ;  Psa.  cvi,  37).  It  is  possible  that  the  Persian 
dualism  is  hinted  at  in  Isa.  xlv,  7. 

5.  Idealism,  the  worship  of  abstractions  or  mental 
qualities,  such  as  justice,  a  system  never  found  unmixed. 
— Kitto;  Smith.  This  constituted  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also  of  the  Scandinavians. 
See  Mythologv. 

III.  Idolatry  of  certain  ancient  Heathen  Nations  m 
Detail, — All  idolatry  is  in  its  nature  heathenish,  and  it 
has  in  all  ages  been  a  characteristic  mark  of  heathen- 
dom, so  that  to  the  present  day  the  vivid  description  of 
Rom.  i  remains  the  most  striking  portraiture  of  heathen 
peoples.  We  have  space  in  this  article  for  a  systematic 
view  only  of  those  early  nations  whose  contact  with  the 
Hebrew  race  was  the  means  of  the  importation  of  idola- 
try among  the  chosen  people.     See  Polythkism. 

1.  Mesopoiamian  Mythology,— ThQ  original  idoUtrous 
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condition  of  the  kindred  of  Abrahain  (q.  r.)  himself  in 
the  great  plain  of  Aram  is  distinctly  alluded  to  in  Judg. 
xxiv,  2.  According  to  Kawlinson  (£88ay  in  his  Herod,), 
the  Pantheons  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  though  origin- 
ally dissimilar  in  the  names  of  the  divinities,  cannot  as 
yet  be  treated  separately.  The  principal  god  of  the 
Assyrians  was  Asshur,  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  god 
whose  name  is  read  II  or  Ra.  The  special  attributes  of 
Asshur  were  sovereignty  and  power,  and  he  was  regard- 
ed as  the  especial  patron  of  the  Assyrians  and  their 
kings.  It  is  the  Shemitic  equivalent  of  the  Hamitic  or 
Scythic  Ra,  which  suggests  a  connection  with  Egypt, 
although  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  same  root  may 
perhaps  be  traced  in  the  probably  Canaanitish  Heres. 
Next  to  Asshur  or  n  was  a  triad,  consisting  of  Anu, 
who  appears  to  have  corresponded  to  Pluto,  a  divinity 
whose  name  is  doubtful,  corresponding  to  Jupiter,  and 
H^  or  Hoa,  corresponding  in  position  and  partly  in 
character  to  Neptune.  The  supreme  goddess  Mulita  or 
Bilta  (Mylitta  or  Beltis)  was  the  wife  of  the  Babylonian 
Jupiter.  This  triad  was  followed  by  another,  consisting 
of  ^ther  (Iva?),  the  sun,  and  the  moon.  Next  in  or- 
der are  ^  the  five  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of  astronomical 
origin,  were  at  any  rate  identified  with  the  five  planets 
of  the  Chaldean  system."  In  addition.  Sir  H.  Kawlin- 
son enumerates  several  other  divinities  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  mentions  that  there  are  "a  vast  number  of 
other  names,"  adding  this  remarkable  observation: 
^  Every  town  and  village,  indeed,  throughout  Babylo- 
nia and  Assyria  appears  to  have  had  its  own  particular 
deity,  many  of  these  no  doubt  being  the  great  gods  of 
the  Pantheon  disguised  under  rustic  names,  but  others 
being  distinct  local  divinities."  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  con- 
tents himself  with  stating  the  facts  discoverable  from 
the  inscriptions,  and  does  not  theorize  upon  the  subject 
further  than  to  point  out  the  strong  resemblances  be- 
tween this  Oriental  system  and  that  of  Qreece  and 
Rome,  not  indeed  in  the  Aryan  ground-work  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  in  its  general  superstructure.  If  we  analyze  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  system,  we  discover  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  mainly  cosmic,  or  a  system  of  high 
nature-worship.  The  supreme  divinity  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  first  triad 
was  of  powers  of  nature,  the  second  triad  and  the  re- 
maining chief  divinities  were  distinctly  cosmic.  But 
beneath  this  system  were  two  others,  evidently  distinct 
in  origin,  and  too  deep-seated  to  be  obliterated,  the  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  and  low  nature-worship.  Asshur,  at 
the  very  head  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  deified  ancestor 
of  the  Assyrian  race ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  system  of 
great  gods,  each  city  had  its  own  special  idolatry,  either 
op^y  reverencing  its  primitive  idol,  or  concealing  a 
deviation  from  the  fixed  belief  by  making  that  idol  an- 
other form  of  one  of  the  national  divinities.  In  this 
separation  into  its  first  elements  of  this  ancient  religion, 
we  discover  the  superstitions  of  those  races  which,  mix- 
ed, but  never  completely  fused,  formed  the  population 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  three  races  whose  three  lan- 
guages were  yet  distinct  in  the  inscribed  records  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Darius  H^'staspis.  These  races  were  the 
primitive  ChaldsBans,  called  Hamites  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son, who  undoubtedly  had  strong  afiinities  with  the  an- 
ient Egyptians,  the  Shemitic  Assyrians,  and  the  Aryan 
Persians.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  assign  to  these  races 
their  respective  shares  in  the  composition  of  the  my- 
thology of  the  countries  in  which  they  successively 
ruled.  The  ancestral  worship  is  here  distinctly  She- 
mitic :  the  name  of  Asshur  proves  this.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  such  worship  never  characterized  any  other 
Shemitic  stock ;  that  we  find  it  among  Turanians  and 
Aryans :  but  we  reply  that  the  Shemites  borrowed  their 
idolatry,  and  a  Turanian  or  Aryan  influence  may  have 
given  it  this  peculiar  form.  The  low  nature-worship 
must  be  due  to  the  Turanians.  It  is  never  discerned 
except  where  there  is  a  strong  Turanian  or  Nigritian 
element,  and  when  once  established  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  yeiy  hard  to  remove.    The  high  nature- 


wcMTship,  as  the  last  element,  remains  for  the  Aryan 
The  primitive  Aryan  belief  in  its  different  forms  was  a 
reverence  for  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  powen 
of  nature,  combined  with  a  belief  in  one  supreme  being, 
a  religion  which,  though  varying  at  different  times,  and 
deeply  influenced  by  ethnic  causes,  was  never  deprived 
of  its  essentially  cosmic  characteristics.     See  Asstbia. 

2.  Effj/ptkuu—The  strongest  and  most  remarkalde  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Egyptian  religion  is  the  worship  of  ani- 
mals (see  Zickler,  ih  relifficme  bestiarttm  ah  .^^jfj^ixM 
consecratarum,  Lips.  1745;  Schumacker,  De  cultv  cad- 
mcUium  inter  .£gyptio$  et  Jttdaos,  Wolfenb.  1773),  trees, 
and  like  objects,  which  was  universal  in  the'  country, 
and  was  even  connected  with  the  belief  in  the  future 
state.  No  theory  of  the  usefulness  of  certain  iinittMi|« 
can  explain  the  worship  of  others  that  were  utteriy  use- 
less, nor  can  a  theory  of  some  Grange  anomaly  find  even 
as  wide  an  application.  The  explanation  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  every  town,  every  village,  every  hut  of  the 
negroes,  whose  fetishism  corresponds  perfectly  with  this 
low  nature-worship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Connected  with  fetishism  was  the  local  character  of 
the  religion.  Each  nome,  city,  town,  and  probably  >ti1- 
lage,  had  its  divinities,  and  the  poation  of  many  gods  in 
the  Pantheon  was  due  rather  to  the  importance  of  their 
cities  than  any  powers  or  qualities  they  were  supposed 
to  have.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 
with  illustrative  cuts,  see  Kitto's  Pictorial  iible,  note  on 
Deut  iv,  16;  compare  also  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  Pantheon  shows  three  distinct  ele- 
ments. Certain  of  the  gods  are  only  personifications 
connected  with  low  nature-worship.  Others,  the  g^reat 
gods,  are  of  Shemitic  origin,  and  are  connected  with  high 
nature-worship,  though  showing  traces  of  the  worship 
of  ancestors.  In  addition,  there  are  certain  perscmifica^ 
dons  of  abstract  ideas.  Tlie  first  of  these  classes  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  an  attempt  to  oomiect  the  old  low 
nature-worship  with  some  higher  system.  The  second 
is  no  doubt  the  religion  of  the  Shemitic  setUera.  It  b 
essentially  the  same  in  character  as  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  religion,  and,  as  the  belief  of  a  dominant  race, 
took  the  most  important  place  in  the  intricate  syEtem 
of  which  it  ultimately  formed  a  part.  The  last  class 
appears  to  be  of  later  invention,  and  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  an  endeavor  to  construct  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem. 

In  addition  to  these  particulars  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
ligion, it  is  important  to  notice  that  it  comprised  very 
remarkable  doctrines.  Man  was  held  to  be  a  responsi- 
ble being,  whose  future  after  death  depended  upon  his 
actions  done  while  on  earth.  He  was  to  be  judged  by 
Osiris,  ruler  of  the  West,  or  unseen  world,  and  either  re- 
warded with  feUcity  or  punished  with  torment.  Wheth- 
er these  future  states  of  happiness  and  misery  -were  held 
to  be  of  eternal  duration  is  not  certain,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  souL 

The  religion  of  the  Shepherds,  or  Hyksos,  is  not  so 
distincdy  known  to  us.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the 
monuments  that  their  chief  god  was  bet,  or  sutxikh, 
and  we  learn  from  a  papyrus  that  one  of  the  Shep- 
herd-kings, APEPi,  probably  Manctho^s  "Apophie,"  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  set  in  his  dominions,  and  rev- 
erenced no  other  god,  raising  a  great  temple  to  him 
in  Zoan,  or  Avaris.  Set  continued  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians  imtil  the  time  of  the  22d  dynasty, 
when  we  lose  all  trace  of  him  on  the  monuments.  At 
this  period,  or  afterwards,  his  figure  was  effaced  in  the 
inscriptions.  The  change  took  place  long  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Shepherds,  and  was  effected  by  the  22d 
dynasty,  which  was  probably  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
origin ;  it  is,  therefore,  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  influence  of  the  Median  doctrine  of  Omauzd 
and  Ahriman  than  as  due  to  the  Egyptian  hatred  of  the 
foreigners  and  all  that  concerned  them.     Besides  8et, 

other  foreign  divinities  were  worshipped  in  Egypt the 

god  RE^PU,  the  goddesses  ken,  or  ketesh,  antia,  and 
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ASTABTA.  All  these  divinities,  except  astarta,  as  to 
whom  we  have  no  particular  information,  are  treated  by 
the  £g3rpdan8  as  powers  of  destruction  and  war,  as  set 
was  con^Hleied  the  personification  of  physical  evil.  Sbt 
was  ihrajs  identified  by  the  Egyptians  with  Baal ;  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  be- 
fore the  Shepherd-peridd,  bat  it  ia  probable  that  he  was. 

This  foreign  warship  in  Eg3rpt  was  probably  never 
redaced  to  a  system.  What  we  know  of  it  shows  no 
r^nlarity,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  imitations  of  the 
Egyptian  idols  made  by  Phoenician  artists,  probably  as 
representations  of  Phoenician  divinities.  The  gods  of 
the  Hykaoe  are  foreign  objects  of  worship  in  an  Egyp- 
tian dress.    SeeUrKSOS. 

8.  Idolatry  ofCcmatm  aad  the  adjoimmg  CowUriei, — 
The  centre  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Palestinian  races  is  to 
be  sooght  for  in  the  religion  of  the  Rephaites  and  the 
Canaanitea.  We  can  distinctly  connect  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  with  the  earliest  kind  of  idolatry; 
and,  having  thus  established  a  centre,  we  can  understand 
how,  for  instance,  the  same  infernal  rites  were  celebrated 
to  the  Ammonitash  Molech  and  the  Carthaginian  BaaL 
The  most  important  document  for  the  idolatry  of  the 
Hittites  is  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  branch  of 
that  people  seated  on  the  Orontes  and  RamesesU.  From 
this  we  learn  that  sutkkh  (or  set)  and  astcrat  were 
the  chief  divinities  of  these  Uittit^  and  that  they  also 
▼orshipped  the  RKMmtains  and  rivers  and  the  winds. 
The  8UTEKH8  of  sevend  forts  are  also  specified.  See 
HrmrBS.  Sbt  is  known  from  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions to  have  corresponded  to  Baal,  so  that  in  the  two 
chief  divinities  we  discovar  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  the 
only  Canaanitish  divinities  known  to  be  mentioned  in 
Scriptnre.  The  local  worship  of  different  forms  of  Baal 
▼dl  agrees  with  the  low  nature-worship  with  which  it 
b  foond  to  have  prevailed.  Both  are  equally  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  history.  Thus  the  people  of  Shechem  wor- 
shipped Baal-berith,  and  Mount  Hermon  itself  seems  to 
have  been  worshipped  as  Baal-Hermon,  while  the  low 
oatme-worriiip  may  be  traced  in  the  reverence  for 
groves,  and  the  connection  of  the  Canaanitish  religion 
with  hills  and  treesi  The  worst  feature  of  this  system 
was  the  sacrifice  of  children  by  their  parents — a  feature 
that  ihows  the  origin  of  at  least  two  of  its  offshoots. 

The  Kble  does  not  give  a  very  clear  description  of  Ca- 
naanitish idolatry.  As  an  abominable  thing,  to  be  root- 
ed oat  and  cast  into  obUvion,  nothing  is  needleesly  said 
01  It  The  appellation  Baal,  ruler,  or  possessor,  implies 
npremacy,  and  connects  the  chief  Canaanitish  divinity 
^ith  the  Sjrrian  Adonis.  He  was  the  god  of  the  Canaan- 
itish dty  Zidon,  or  Sidon,  where  *' Ashtoreth,  the  abom- 
isation  of  the  Zidonlana,**  was  also  specially  worshipped. 
In  the  Judge-period  we  read  of  Baalim  and  Ashteroth  in 
the  pUiral,  probably  indicating  various  local  forms  of 
these  divinities,  but  perhaps  merely  the  worship  of 
^7  images.  The  worship  of  Baal  was  connected 
vith  that  of  the  groves,  which  we  take  to  have  been 
'^PRsentations  of  trees  or  other  vegetable  products. 
See  UioH  PuiCE.  In  Ahab*s  time  a  temple  was  built 
fw  Baal,  where  there  was  an  image.  His  worshippers 
ocrifioed  in  garments  provided  by  the  priests;  and  his 
pn>pheta,  seeking  to  propitiate  Mm,  were  wont  to  cry 
and  cat  themselves  with  swords  and  lances.  Respecting 
Ashtoreth  we  know  less  from  Scripture.  Her  name  is 
Mi  derivable  from  any  Shemitic  root.  It  is  equivalent 
to  the  bhtar  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  name  of 
the  Aisyrian  or  Babylonian  Venus,  the  goddess  of  the 
planet.  The  identity  of  the  Canaanirish  and  the  Assyr- 
un  or  Babylonian  goddess  is  farther  shown  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  former  with  star-worship.  In  the  Iranian 
l*<mvages  we  find  a  dose  radical  resemblance  to  Ashto- 
Wh  and  Ishtar  in  the  Persian,  Zend  siaraf  Sansk.  stra^ 
wq^  Jfem,  all  equivalent  to  our  "  star."  This  deriva- 
wm  oonfinns  our  opinion  that  the  high  nature-worship 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assjrrians  was  of  Aryan  origin. 

Aa  no  other  Canaanitish  divinities  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 

toie,  it  seems  probable  that  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  were 


alone  worshipped  by  the  tuitions  of  Canaan.  Among 
the  neighboring  tribes  we  find,  besides  these,  other 
names  of  idols,  and  we  have  to  inquire  whether  they 
apply  to  different  idols  or  are  merely  different  appella- 
tions. 

Begiiming  with  the  Abrahamitic  tribes,  we  find  Mo- 
lech, Malcham,  or  Blilcom  (*^b,  ^7^?)  DS^TS)  spoken 
of  as  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites.  This  name,  in  the  fintt 
form,  always  has  the  article,  and  undoubtedly  signifies 
the  kwg  (T{^38n,  equivalent  to  ^^fiS?),  for  it  is  indiffer- 
ently used  as  a  proper  name  and  as  an  appellative  with 
a  suifix  (comp.  Jer.  xlix,  1, 8,  with  Amos  i,  1 5),     Miloom 

is  from  Molech  or  its  root,  with  D  formative,  and  Mal- 
cham is  probably  a  dialectic  variation,  if  the  points  are 
to  be  relied  upoiu  Molech  was  regarded  by  the  Am- 
monites as  their  king.  When  David  captured  Kabbah, 
we  are  told  that "  he  took  Malcham's  crown  from  off  his 
head,  the  weight  whereof  [was]  a  talent  of  gold  with 
the  precious  stones:  and  it  was  [set]  on  David's  head** 
(2  Sam.  xii,  30;  comp.  1  Chron.  xx,  2).  The  prophets 
speak  of  this  idol  as  ruler  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
doomed  to  go  into  captivity  with  his  priests  and  princes 
(Jer.  xlix,  1, 8 ;  Amos  i,  15).  The  worship  of  Molech  was 
performed  at  high  places,  and  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him  by  their  parents,  being  cast  into  fires.  This  hor- 
rible practice  prevailed  at  Carthage,  where  children  were 
sacrified  to  their  chief  divinity,  Baal,  called  at  Tyre 
"  Melcarth,  lord  (Baal)  of  Tyre"  IX  ^53  nipbiO  (Inscr. 

Melit.  Biling.  ap.  Gesen.  Lex,  s.  v.  ^273),  the  first  of  which 
words  signifies  king  of  the  city^  for  TTjp  T^^^.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Molech  was  a  local  form  of 
the  chief  idol  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  name  was  limited  to  the  Ammonitish  worship, 
as  we  shall  see  in  speaking  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Desert. 

We  know  for  certain  of  but  one  Moabitish  divinity,  as 
of  but  one  Ammonitish.  Chemosh  appears  to  have  held 
the  same  place  as  Molech,  although  our  information  re- 
specting him  is  less  full.  Moab  was  the  **  people  of 
Chemosh"  (Numb,  xxi,  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  46),  and  Chemosh 
was  doomed  to  captivity  with  his  priests  and  princes 
(Jer.  xlviii,  7).  In  one  place  Chemosh  is  spoken  of  as 
the  god  of  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammop,  whom 
Jephthah  conquered  (Judg.  xi,  24) ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  cities  held  by  this  king,  which  Jeph- 
thah took,  were  not  originally  Ammonitish,  and  were 
apparently  claimed  as  once  held  by  the  Moabites  (21- 
26 ;  comp.  Numb,  xxi,  23-30),  so  that  at  this  time  Moab 
and  Ammon  were  probably  united,  or  .the  Ammonites 
ruled  by  a  Moabitish  chief.  The  etymology  of  Che- 
mosh is  doubtful,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  distinct 
from  Molech.  There  is  no  positive  trace  of  the  cruel 
rites  of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  settled  Moabites  should  have  had  the  same 
savage  disposition  as  their  wild  brethren  on  the  north. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  resemblance  in  the  regal 
character  assigned  to  both  idols  and  their  solitary  posi- 
tion. Chemosh,  therefore,  like  Molech,  was  probably  a 
form  of  BaaL  Both  tribes  appear  to  have  had  other 
idols,  for  we  read  of  the  worship,  by  the  Israelites,  of 
"  the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon" (Judg.  X,  6) ;  but,  as  there  are  other  plurals  in  the 
passage,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a  general  expres- 
sion. Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  was  any  monotheistic  form  of  Canaanitish  idola- 
try. There  is  s^me  difilculty  in  ascertaining  whether 
Baal-Peor,  or  Peor,  was  a  Moabitish  idoL  The  Israelites, 
while  encamped  at  Shittim,  were  seduced  by  the  women 
of  Moab  and  Midian,  and  joined  them  in  the  worship  of 
Baal-Peor.  There  is  no  notice  of  any  later  instance  of 
this  idolatry.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  to  have  been  na- 
tional to  Moab,  and,  if  so,  it  may  have  been  borrowed,  and 
Midianitish,  or  else  local,  and  Caiuumitish.  The  former 
idea  is  supported  by  the  apparent  connection  of  prosti- 
tution, even  of  women  of  rank,  with  the  worship  -of 
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Baal-Peor,  which  would  not  have  been  repognint  to  the 
pagan  Arabs ;  the  latter  finds  some  support  in  the  name 
Shittim,  the  acackUf  as  though  the  place  had  its  name 
from  some  acacias  sacred  to  Baal,  and,  moreover,  we 
have  no  certain  instance  of  the  application  of  the  name 
of  Baal  to  any  non-Canaanitish  divinity.  Had  such  vile 
worship  as  was  probably  that  of  Baal-Peor  been  national 
in  Moab,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  David  would  have 
been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  a  Moabitish  king. 

The  Philistine  idoUtry  is  connected  with  that  of  Ca- 
naan, although  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,. which  are 
indeed  so  strong  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  entirely  or  even  mainly  derived  from  the  Canaanitish 
source.  At  Ekron,  Baal-zebub  was  worshipped,  and 
had  a  temple,  to  which  Ahaziah,  the  wicked  son  of 
Ahab,  sent  to  inquire.  This  name  means  either  the  lord 
<ifthejlyj  or  Baal  thejly.  It  is  generally  held  that  he 
was  worshipped  as  a  driver-away  of  flies,  but  we  think 
it  more  probable  that  some  venomous  fly  was  sacred  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  term  Baal  is  indicative  of  a  con- 
nection with  the  Canaanitish  system.  The  national  di- 
vinity of  the  Philistines  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
Dagon,  to  whom  there  were  temples  at  Gaza  and  at 
Ashdod,  and  the  general  character  of  whose  worship  is 
evident  in  such  traces  as  we  observe  in  the  names  Ca- 
phar-Dagon,  near  Jamnia,  and  Beth-Dagon,  the  latter 
applied  to  two  places,  one  in  Judah  and  the  other  in 
Asher.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Dagon,  y\y^,  as 
that  of  a  fish-god,  is  from  3^,  a  fish,  Gesenius  considers 
it  a  diminutive,  *^  little  fish,"  used  by  way  of  endearment 
and  honor  (  Thee,  s.  v.) ,  but  this  is  sively  hazardous.  Da- 
gon was  represented  as  a  man  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Canaanitish  s^'stem,  as  Derceto  or  Atargatis,  the  same  as 
Ashtoreth,  was  worshipped  under  a  like  mixed  shape  at 
Ashkelon  {avni  St  rd  /Jiiv  irpoeotirov  txti  yvvaiKoCy  rb 
^  d\\o  odfui  vav  iyBvo^j  Diod.  Sic  ii,  4).  In  form  ho 
is  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  god  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  planet  Saturn.  The  house  of  Dagon  at  Gaza, 
which  Samson  overthrew,  must  have  been  very  large, 
for  about  8000  men  and  women  then  assembled  on  its 
roof.  It  had  two  principal,  if  not  only,  pillars  in  the 
midst,  between  which  SaJnson  was  placed  and  was  seen 
by  the  people  on  the  roof.  The  inner  portion  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples  consisted  of  a  hype- 
thral  hall,  supported  by  two  or  more  pillars,  and  inner 
chambers.  The  overthrow  of  these  pillars  would  bring 
down  the  stone  roof  of  the  hall,  and  destroy  all  persons 
beneath  or  upon  it,  without  necessarily  overthrowing 
the  nde- walls. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Phoenicians  is  not  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible.  From  their  inscriptions  and  the  statements  of 
profane  authors  we  learn  that  this  nation  worshipped 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  The  details  of  their  worship  will 
be  spoken  of  in  the  article  Phcenicia. 

Syrian  idols  are  mentioned  in  a  few  places  in  Scrip- 
ture. Tammuz,  whom  the  women  of  Israel  lamented,  is 
no  doubt  Adonis,  whose  worship  implies  that  of  Astarte 
or  Ashtoreth.  Rimmon,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  divinity  of  the  Syrian  kings  ruling  at  Damascus, 

may,  if  hb  name  signifies  high  (fh>m  Dp'l),  be  a  local 
form  of  Baal,  who,  as  the  sun-god,  had  a  temple  at  the 
great  S3man  city  HeliopoUs,  now  called  Baalbek. 

Tlie  book  of  Job,  which,  whatever  its  date,  represents 
a  primitive  state  of  society,  speaks  of  cosmic  worship  as 
though  it  was  practiced  in  his  country,  Idumsea  or  north- 
em  Arabia.  *'  If  I  beheld  a  sim  when  it  shined,  or  a 
splendid  moon  progressing,  and  my  heart  were  secretly 
enticed,  and  my  hand  touched  my  mouth,  surely  this 
[were]  a  depravity  of  judgment,  for  I  should  have  de- 
nied God  above"  (xxxi,  26-28).  See  Poole,  GeneaU  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Man,  2d  ed.  p.  184.  This  evidence  is 
important  in  connection  with  that  of  the  ancient  preva- 
lence of  cosmic  worship  in  Arabia,  and  that  of  its  prac- 
tice by  some  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah. — Kitto. 

4.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  subject  might  be 


supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  namet.  Mr. 
Layard  has  remarked,  **  According  to  a  custom  exisung 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the  name  of  the  su- 
preme deity  was  introduced  into  the  names  of  men. 
This  custom  prevailed  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  Phoenician  colonies  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
and  we  recognise  in  the  Sardanaftalus  of  the  Assynana, 
and  the  Hannibal  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of 
the  religious  system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  dia- 
tinct  in  the  time'of  their  existence  as  in  their  geograph- 
ical position"  {Nineveh,  ii,  450).  The  hint  which  he  haa 
given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here.  Traces  of 
the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  remain  in  the 
nomenclature  of  their  country.  Beth-Shemesh,  **  house 
of  the  sun ;"  En-Shemesh,  **  spring  of  the  sun,"  and  Ir^ 
Shemesh,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  whether  they  be  the  ori^ 
inal  Canaanitish  names  or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  at* 
test  the  reverence  paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  hemt, 
the  symbol  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  nature.  Samson, 
the  Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the  same 
luminary,  and  was  bom  in  a  mountain  village  above  the 
modem  'Ain  Shems  (En-Shemesh :  Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  ii,  361).  The  name  of  Baal,  the  sun-god, 
is  one  of  the  most  c(»nmon  occurrence  in  compoaiid 
words,  and  is  often  associated  with  places  consecrated  to 
his  worship,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was  the  tuteUuy 
deity.  Bamoth-Baal, "  the  high  places  of  Baal  f  Baal* 
Hermon,  Beth-Baal-Meon,  Bfud-Gad,  Baal-Hamon,  In 
which  the  compound  names  of  the  suii-god  of  Phoenicui 
and  Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar,  and  many  oth- 
ers, are  instances  of  thi&  [That  temples  in  Syria,  ded- 
icated to  the  several  divinities,  did  transfer  their  names 
to  the  places  where  they  stood,  is  evident  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Ludan,  an  Assyrian  himself.  His  derivation 
of  Hiexa  from  the  temple  of  the  Assyrian  Hera  shows 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  circumstance  {De  Dea 
Syr,  c  i).  Baisampea  (=Beth8hemesh),  a  town  of 
Arabia,  derived  its  name  from  the  sun-worship  (Vossi- 
us,  De  TheoL  Gent,  ii,  c  8),  like  Kir-Heres  (Jer.  xlviii, 
31)  of  Moab.]  Nor  was  the  practice  conflned  to  the 
names  of  places :  proper  names  are  found  with  the  same 
element  Esh-baal,  Ish-baal,  etc,  are  examples  The 
Amorites,  whom  Joshua  did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on 
Mount  Heres,  in  Aijalon,  **  the  mountain  of  the  sun.** 
See  Timmath-Heres.  Here  and  there  we  find  traces 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  conquest 
of  the  country,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus  Baalah  or 
Kiijath-Baal,  '*  the  town  of  Baal,"*  became  Khjath-Jea- 
rim,  "the  town  of  forests"  (Josh,  xv,  60).  The  Moon, 
Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave  her  name  to  a  city  of  B«- 
shan  (Josh,  xiii,  12,  81),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  name  Jericho  may  have  been  derived -from  being 
associated  with  the  worship  of  this  goddess.  See  Jks- 
iCHa  Nebo,  whether  it  be  the  name  under  which  the 
Chaldseans  worshipped  the  Moon  or  the  planet  Mercoiy, 
enters  into  many  compounds :  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgai^ 
nebo,  and  the  like.  Biel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belte- 
shazzar,  and  others.  Were  Baladan  of  Shemitic  origin, 
it  would  probably  be  derived  from  Baal-Adon,  or  Ado- 
rns, the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose  worship  Jer.  xxii,  18 
seems  to  refer;  but  it  has  more  properly  been  traced  to 
an  Indo-Germanic  root.  Hadad,  Hadadezer,  Benhadad, 
are  derived  from  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Syrians,  and 
in  Nergalshaiezer  we  recognise  the  god  of  the  Cushitea 
Chemosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carchemish, 
and  Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  Malcom,  a  name  which  occnrs 
but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moabite  by  birth,  may  hare 
been  connected  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the  abomin«- 
tion  of  the  Ammonites.  A  glimpse  of  star-worship  may 
be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil,  the  Shcmitic 
Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  without  recognising  in 
Rahab  *'  the  glittering  fVagments  of  the  sea-snake  trail- 
mg  across  the  northern  sky."  It  would,  perhaps,  be  go- 
ing too  far  to  trace  in  Engedi,  «  spring  of  the  kid,"  any 
connection  with  the  goat-worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  rel- 
ics of  the  wars  of  the  giants  in  Kapha  and  Rephaim. 
FUrst,  indeed,  recognises  in  Gedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the 
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godden  of  fortime,  and  identical  with  Gad  {JTcmdw,  a. 
r.).  Bat  there  are  Aragments  of  ancient  idolatry  in 
other  names  in  which  it  is  not  so  pali»able.  lahboaheth 
is  identical  with  Eshbaal,  and  Jembbesheth  with  Je- 
mbbaal,  and  Mephiboaheth  and  Meribbaal  are  bat  two 
names  for  one  person  (comp.  Jer.  xi,  18).  The  worship 
of  the  Syrian  Rimmon  appears  in  the  names  Hadad- 
Rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon;  and  if,  as  some  suppose,  it 
be  derived  from  yW^^  Rirmndn,  ^m,  pomegranate-tree,** 
we  may  ctmnect  it  with  the  towns  of  the  same  name  in 
Jodah  and  Benjamin,  with  En>Rimmon  and  the  pre- 
vailing tree-worship.  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this 
investigation  to  any  length :  the  hints  which  have  been 
thrown  out  may  prove  suggestive. — Smith.  See  each 
of  these  names  in  its  place. 

&  Idolatrous  Usages,  —  Mountains  and  high  places 
were  chosen  spots  for  offering  sacrifice  and  incense. to 
idok  (1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  xiv,  28),  and  the  retirement  of 
gardens  and  the  thick  shade  of  woods  offered  great  at- 
tractions to  their  worshippers  (2  Kings  xvi,  4 ;  Isa.  i, 
29;  Hos.  iv,  13).  It  was  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which 
Elijah  selected  as  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  the 
priests  of  Baal,  fighting  with  them  the  battle  of  Jeho- 
vah as  it  were  on  their  own  ground.  See  Carmbu 
Camiel  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  historians  as  a  sa- 
cred mountain  of  the  Jews  (Tacit.  Hist,  ii,  78;  Sueton. 
Vap.  7).  The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the 
housetop  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12;  Jer.  xix,  8;  xxxii,  29; 
Zeph.  i,  5).  In  describing  the  sim-worship  of  the  Na- 
batci,  Strabo  (xvi,  784)  mentions  two  characteristics 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of  BaaL  They 
built  their  altars  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  offered  on 
them  mcense  and  libations  daily.  On  the  wall  of  his 
dtj,  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging  armies  of  Israel  and 
Edoffl,  the  king  of  Moab  offered  his  eldest  son  as  a 
burnt-offering.  The  Persians,  who  worshipped  the  sun 
under  the  name  of  Mithra  (Strabo,  xv,  732),  sacrificed 
on  an  elevated  spot,  but  built  no  altars  or  images.    See 

MOUJIT. 

The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to  which  dU*- 
ferent  meanings  have  been  assigned.  It  is  applied  to 
the  Don-Levitical  priests  who  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places  (2  Kings  xxiii,  5)  as  well  as  to  the  priests  of  the 
calves  (Hos.  x,  5) ;  and  the  corresponding  word  is  used  in 
thePeshito  (Judg.  xviii,80)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descend- 
anta,  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  (Gen.  xlvii,  22)  of  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The 
Babbis,  followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived  it  from  a 
loot  signifying  **  to  be  black,"  and  without  any  author- 
ity asKrt  that  the  name  was  given  to  idolatrous  priests 
(torn  the  black  vestments  which  they  wore.  But  white 
was  the  distinctive  color  in  the  priestly  garments  of  all 
oatioDs  from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black  was  only  worn 
when  they  sacrificed  to  the. subterranean  gods  (Biihr, 
^jmft.  ii,  87,  etc).  That  a  special  dress  was  adopted  by 
the  Baal-worshippers,  as  well  as  by  the  false  prophets 
(Zech.  xiii,  4),  is  evident  from  2  Kings  x,  22  (where 
tbe  tendering  should  be  **tlie  apparel**) :  the  vestments 
weie  kept  in  an  apartment  of  the  idol  temple,  under  the 
charge  probably  of  one  of  the  inferior  priests.  Micah's 
levite  was  provided  with  appropriate  robes  (Judg.  xvii, 
11).  The  **  foreign  apparel**  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i,  8, 
<l(wbt]e88  refers  to  a  similar  dress,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
nelites  in  defiance  of  the  sumptuary  law  in  Numb,  xv, 
87-40.    See  Chemarim. 

In  addition  to  the  priests,  there  were  other  persons 
intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and  the  im- 
parities ftom  which  they  were  inseparable.  Both  men 
ind  women  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
i>W»:  the  former  as  D'»lDn|5,  kedishim,  for  which  there 
tt  waaon  to  believe  the  aIv.  (Deut.  xxiii.  17,  etc)  has 
oot  given  too  harsh  an  equivalent ;  the  latter  as  nils'!;?, 
J^'Wdrt,  who  wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
2»  "nd  resembled  the  iraipai  of  Corinth,  of  whom 
Stabo  (viii,  878)  laya  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 


attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyptian  pros- 
titutes consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juvenal,  vi,  489; 
ix,  22-24).  The  same  class  of  women  existed  among 
the  Phoenicians,  Armenians,  Lydians,  and  Babylonians 
(Herod,  i,  98, 199 ;  Strabo,  xi,  p.  532 ;  Epist.  of  Jerem. 
ver.  48).  They  are  distinguished  from  the  public  pros- 
titutes (Hos.  iv,  14),  and  associated  with  the  perform- 
ances of  sacred  rites,  just  as  in  Strabo  (xii,  p.  559)  we 
find  the  two  classes  co-existing  at  Comana,  the  Corinth 
of  Pontus,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  Aphrodite.  The  wealth  thus  obtained  fiowed  into 
the  treasury  of  the  idol  temple,  and  against  such  a  prac- 
tice the  injunction  in  Deut.  xxiii,  18  is  directed.  Dr. 
Maitland,  anxious  to  defend  the  moral  character  of  Jew- 
ish women,  has  with  much  ingenuity  attempted  to  show 
that  a  meaning  foreign  to  their  true  sense  has  been  at^ 
tached  to  the  words  above  mentioned ;  and  that,  though 
closely  associated  with  idolatrous  services,  they  do  not 
indicate  such  foul  corruption  {Essay  on  False  Worship), 
But  if,  as  Movers,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
has  conjectured  (Phdn,  i,  679),  the  class  of  persons  al- 
luded to  was  composed  of  foreigners,  the  Jewish  women 
in  this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy.  That  such  cus- 
toms existed  among  foreign  nations  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  (Ludan,  De  8yra  Deo,  c  5) ;  and 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  prostiturion  and  the  idola- 
troiv  rites  against  which  the  laws  in  Lev.  xix  are  aim- 
ed, it  is  probable  that,  next  to  its  immorality,  one  main 
reason  why  it  was  visited  with  such  stringency  was  its 
connection  with  idolatry  (compare  1  Cor.  vi,  9).  See 
Uablot. 

But  besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  ordinary 
rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  ^rstems  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  Offering  burnt 
sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  Kings  v,  17),  burning  in- 
cense in  their  honor  (1  Kings  xi,  8),  and  bowing  down 
in  worship  before  their  images  (1  Kings  xix,  18)  were 
the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual,  and,  from  their  very  anal- 
ogy with  the  ceremonies  of  true  worship,  were  more 
seductive  than  the^  grosser  forms.  Nothing  can  be 
stronger  or  more  positive  than  the  language  in  w^jah 
these  ceremonies  were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  fl^- 
ery  detail  of  idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in 
thonselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive  from 
this  point  of  view  their  true  significance.'  We  are  told 
by  Maimonides  (Mor,  Nth,  c  12)  that  the  prohibitions 
against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled  seed,  and  wearing 
garments  of  mixed  material,  were  directed  against  the 
practices  of  idolaters,  who  attributed  a  kind  of  magical 
influence  to  the  mixture  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Spencer,  De 
Leg,  Hebr,  ii,  18).  Such,  too,  were  the  precepts  which 
forbade  that  the  garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  inter- 
changed (Deut  xxiii,  5;  Maimonides,  De  IdoL  xii,  9). 
According  to  Macrobius  {SaL  iii,  8),  other  Asiatics,  when 
they  sacrificed  to  their  Venus,  changed  the  dress  of  the 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themselves  (Creuzer,  Symb, 
ii,  84, 42) :  the  same  custom  was  observed  ^  by  the  Ithy- 
phalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by  the  Athenians  in 
their  Ascophoria**  (Young,  JdoL  Cor,  in  JUL  i,  105 ;  comp. 
Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra,  c  15).  To  preserve  the  Israel- 
ites from  contamination,  they  were  prohibited  for  three 
years  after  their  conquest  of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the 
fruit-trees  of  the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  at- 
tended with  magical  rites  (Lev.  xix,  28).  They  were 
forbidden  to  **  round  the  comer  of  the  head,"  and  to 
"  mar  the  comer  of  the  beard**  (Lev.  xix,  27),  as  the 
Arabians  did  in  honor  of  their  gods  (Herod,  iii,  8 ;  iv, 
175).  Hence  the  phrase  iiKD  ">2C!l2Cp?  (litendly),  <*shom 
of  the  comer,**  is  especially  applied  to  idolaters  (Jer.  ix, 
26 ;  XXV,  23).  Spencer  {De  Leg,  Hebr,  ii,  9,  §  2)  expUuns 
the  law  forbidding  the  offering  of  honey  (Lev.  ii,  11)  as 
intended  to  oppose  an  idolatrous  practice.  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  Magi  as  offering  in  all  their  sacrifices  liba- 
tions of  oil  mixed  with  honey  and  milk  (xv,  p.  788). 
Offerings  in  which  honey  was  an  ingredient  were  made 
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to  the  inferior  deities  and  the  dead  (Homer,  OdL  x,  519; 
Porph.  De  Antr.  Nymph,  c  17).     So  also  the  practice 
of  eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  *'over  the  blood"  (Lev. 
six,  26;  Ezelc  xxsdii,  25,  26)  was,  according  to  Mai- 
monides,  common  among  the  Zabii    Spencer  gives  a 
doable  reason  for  the  prohibition :  that  it  was  a  rite  of 
divination,  and  divination  of  the  worst  kind,  a  species 
of  necromancy  by  which  they  attempted  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (comp.  Horace,  Sat,  i,  8).    There  are 
supposed  to  be  aUosions  to  the  practice  of  necromancy 
in  Isa.  Ixv,  4,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  superstitious  rites  in 
connection  with  the  dead.    The  grafting  of  one  tree 
npon  another  was  forbidden,  because  among  idolaters 
the  process  was  accompanied  by  gross  obscenity  (Mai- 
mon.  Mor,  Neb,  c  12).    Cutting  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
(licv.  xix,  28 ;  1  Kii^  xviii,  28),  and  making  a  bald- 
ness between  the  eyes  (Deut.  xiv,  1),  were  associated 
with  idolatrous  rites,  the  latter  bdng  a  custom  among 
the  Syrians  (Sir  G.Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii, 
158  note).    The  thrice-repeated  and  much-vexed  pas- 
sage, **Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk" 
(Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv,  26 ;  Deut  xiv,  21),  interpreted 
by  some  as  a  precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  Cud- 
worth  in  a  very  different  manner.    He  quotes  from  a 
Karaite  commentary  which  he  had  seen  in  MS. :  **  It 
was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens,  when  they  had 
gathered  in  all  their  fhut,  to  take  a  kid  and  boil  it  in 
the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  way  go  about 
and  besprinkle  with  it  all  the  trees,  and  fields,  and  gar- 
dens, and  orchards ;  thinking  by  this  means  they  should 
make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth  again  more  abun- 
dantly the  following  year"  {On  the  LotxPt  Supper j  c  2). 
Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  favorite  dish  among  the  Arabs 
called  lebn  immu,  to  which  he  conceives  aUnsion  is  made 
(The  Land  and  the  Booky  i,  135).     The  law  which  regu- 
lated clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev.  xx,  28-26)  may  be 
considered  both  as  a  sanitary  regulation  and  also  as 
having  a  tendency  to  separate  the  Israelites  from  the 
surrounding  idola^us  nations.    It  was  with  the  same 
object,  in  the  opinion  of  Micha^s,  that  while  in  the 

Sdcmess  they  were  prohibited  from  killing  any  animal 
food  without  first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  {Laws  of 
Moses^  art.  208).  The  mouse,  one  of  the  unclean  ani- 
mals of  Leviticus  (xi,  29),  was  sacrificed  by  the  ancient 
Magi  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17 ;  Movers,  Phdn,  i,  219).  It  may  have 
been  some  such  reason  as  that  assigned  by  Lewis  {Orig. 
I/ebr,  V,  1),  that  the  dog  was  the  sjrmbol  of  an  Egyptian 
deity,  which  gave  rise  to  the  prohibition  in  Deut  2cxiii, 
18.  Movers  says  (i,  404)  the  dog  was  offered  in  sac- 
rifice to  Moloch,  as  swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh  (Herod, 
iii,  47 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  4).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (compare  Exod. 
xviii,  12;  xxxii,  6;  xxxiv,  15;  Numb,  xxv,  2,  etc). 
Among  the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten  by  the  wor- 
shippers, and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the  god  (Strabo,  xv, 
732).  ^'  Hence  it  is  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  in 
worshipping  other  gods  is  so  oft^i  described  synecdoch- 
ically  under  the  notion  of  feasting.  Isa.  Ivii,  7,  'Upon 
a  high  and  lofty  mountain  thou  hast  set  thy  bed,  and 
thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice ;'  for  in  those 
ancient  dmes  they  were  not  wont  to  sit  at  feasts,  but  lie 
down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ezek.  xxiii,  41 ;  Amos  ii,  8, 
*  They  laid  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge 
by  every  altar,'  L  e.  laid  themselves  down  to  eat  of  the 
sacrifice  that  was  offered  on  the  altar;  compare  Ezek. 
xviii,  11"  (Cudworth,  ut  tupra,  c.  1 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii, 
10).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark 
upon  them"  (Lev.  xp^  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol  of  the 
deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus  (8 
Mace  ii,  29).  According  to  Lucian  (De  Dea  S$pnj  59), 
all  the  Assyrians  wore  marks  of  this  kind  on  their  necks 
and  wrists  (comp.  Isa.  xliv,  5 ;  Gal.  vi,  17 ;  Rev.  xiv,  1, 
11).  Many  other  practices  of  false  worship  are  aUuded 
to,  and  made  the  subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition,  but 
none  are  more  frequently  or  more  severely  denounced 


than  those  which  pecnliariy  distinguished  the  wotshij^ 
of  Molech.    It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  that  the 
worship  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  stein  <tf 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  kllusions  are  too  plain  and  too 
pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut  xii,  31 ;  3 
Kings  iii, 27;  Jer.vii,81;  Psa.cvi,87;  Ezek. xxiii. 89). 
Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  the  rites  of  Molech; 
it  extended  to  those  of  Baal  (Jer.  xix,  5),  and  the  king 
of  Moab  (2  Kings  iii,  27)  offered  his  son  as  a  bnmt^f- 
fering  to  his  god  Chemosh.    The  Phoenicians,  we  are 
told  by  Porphyry  {De  Abitm,  ii,  c  56),  on  occasions  of 
great  national  cidamity  sacrificed  to  Knmos  one  of  their 
dearest  friends.     Some  aUusions  to  this  custom  may  be 
seen  in  Micah  vi,  7.     Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods  (1 
Kings  xix,  18 ;  Hos.  xiii,  2),  hanging  votive  offmngs  in 
their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10),  and  carrying  them  to 
battle  (2  Sam.  v,  21),  as  the  Jews  of  Macoslwus's  army 
did  with  the  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jam- 
nites  (2  Maoc.  xii,  40),  are  usages  connected  with  idola- 
try which  are  casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the 
objects  of  express  legislation.     But  soothsaying,  inta>- 
pretation  of  dreams,  necromancy,  witehcraft,  magic,  and 
other  forms  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden  (Dent 
xviii, 9;  2  Kings  i, 2;  Isa. Ixv, 4;  Ezek. xxi,  21).    The 
history  of  other  nations — and,  indeed,  the  too  common 
practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  population  of  Syria  at 
the  present  day — shows  us  that  such  a  statute  as  that 
against  bestiality  (Lev.  xviii,  23)  was  not  unnecesssxy 
(comp.  Herod,  ii,  46 ;  Rom.  i,  26).     Purificatory  rites  in 
connection  with  idol-worshipf  and  eating  of  forbidden 
food,  were  visited  with  severe  retribution  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17). 
It  is  evident,  from  the  context  of  Ezek.  viii,  17,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their  faces  to 
the  east  (ver.  16),  and  "put  the  branch  to  their  nose," 
did  so  in  observance  of  some  idolatrous  rite.    Movos 
{Phdn,  i,  66)  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  branch  Barsom,  the  holy  branch  of  the  Magi 
(Strabo,  xv,  p.  733),  while  Hftvemick  (Comm,  sv  £zech, 
p.  117),  with  equal  confidence,  denies  thati  the  pasrage 
supports  such  an  inference,  and  renders,  having  in  view 
the  lament  of  the  women  for  Tammuz,  **  Sie  entsenden 
den  Trauergesang  zu  ihren  Zom."    The  waving  of  a 
myrtle  branch,  says  Maimonides  {De  IdoL  xi,  2),  accom- 
panied the  repetition  of  a  magiod  formula  in  incanta- 
tions.    An  iQustration  of  the  use  of  boughs  in  worship 
will  be  found  in  the  Greek  iKfrfjpia  (.^sch.  Eum,  48; 
SuppL  192 ;  SchoL  on  Aristoph.  PhtL  888 ;  Porphyr.  De 
A  nL  Nymph,  c  33).     For  detailed  accounts  of  idolatrous 
ceremonies,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  articles  upon 
the  several  idols. — Smith.     See  Sacrificb. 

rV.  History  qf  Idolatry  among  the  Jews, — 1.  The  first 
undoubted  allusion  to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in 
the  Bible  is  in  the  account  of  Rachel*s  stealing  her  fa- 
ther's teraphim  (Geiu  xxxi,  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship 
of  other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  served 
*'  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time"  (Josh,  xxiv, 
2).  By  these  household  deities  Laban  was  guided,  and 
these  he  consulted  as  oracles  (*^Pl^n3,  Gen.  xxx,  27,  A. 
V.  **  learned  by  experience"),  though  without  entirely 
losing  sight  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Na- 
hor,  to  whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Geo. 
xxxi,  53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of  Jacob, 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  up(Hi  him  by  Je- 
hovah  (Gen.  xxx,  27).  Such,  indeed,  was  the  character 
of  most  of  the  idolatrous  wor^p  of  the  Israelites.  Like 
the  Cuthcean  colonists  in  Samaria,  who  ^  feared  Jehovah 
and  served  their  own  gods"  (2  Kings  xvii,  38),  they 
blended  in  a  strange  manner  a  theoretical  belief  in  the 
true  God  with  the  external  revoeace  which,  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
For  this  species  of  false  worship  they  seem,  at  all  events, 
to  have  had  an  incredible  propenmon.  On  their  jour- 
ney from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family  of  Jacob  pot 
away  from  among  them  ''the  gods  of  the  JbreSyner:" 
not  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  but  the  gods  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  through  whose  land  they  passed,  and  the  amulets 
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and  charms  which  were  worn  as  the  appendages  of  their 
worship  (Gen.  xxxv,  2, 4).    See  Jacob. 

DuAag  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  country  of 
symbolism,  they  defiled  themselves  with  the  idob  of  the 
land,  and  it  was  long  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh, 
xxir,  14;  Ezek.  xx,  7).     To  these  gods  Moses,  as  the 
herald  of  Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet- of  defiance 
(Kaitz,  Gt»ek.  cLAlLB.Uj  89),  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
smote  their  symbols  (Numb,  xxxiii,  4).     Yet,  with  the 
memory  of  their  deliverance  fresh  in  their  minds,  their 
leader  absent,  the  Israelites  clamored  for  some  visible 
shape  in  which  they  might  worship  the  God  who  had 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xxxii).    The  Is- 
nelitea,  as  dwellers  in  the  most  outlying  and  separate 
tract  of  the  Shemitic  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  are  more  like- 
ly to  have  followed  the  corruptions  of  the  Shepherd- 
strangers  than  those  of  the  Egyptians,  more  especially 
a%  saving  Joseph,  Moses,  and  not  improbably  Aaron  and 
Miriam,  they  seem  to  have  almost  universally  preserved 
the  manners  of  their  former  wandering  life.    There  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  Egyptian  influence  beyi>nd  that  seen 
in  the  names  of  Moees  and  Miriam,  and  perhaps  of  Aa- 
ron abo,  for  the  only  other  name  besides  the  former  two 
that  is  certainly  Elgyptian,  and  may  be  reasonably  re- 
fened  to  this  period,  that  of  Hamepher,  evidently  the 
Egyptian  har-itefbu,  *^  Horns  the  good,**  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  86),  probably  marks  an 
Egyptian  taken  by  marriage  into  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
whether  a  proselyte  or  not  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide. 
There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  golden 
calf,  some  holding  that  it  was  made  to  represent  God 
himaeU^  others  maintaining  that  it  was  only  an  imi- 
tation of  an  Egyptian  idoL    We  first  observe  that 
this  and  Jeroboam^s  golden  calves  are  shown  to  have 
been  identical  in  the  intention  with  which  they  were 
made,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Israelites  addressed 
the  former  as  the  God  who  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt  (Exod.  xxxii,  4, 8),  and  that  Jeroboam  proclaim- 
ed the  same  of  his  idols  (1  Kings  xii,  28).    We  next  re- 
mark that  Aaron  called  the  calf  not  only  god,  but  the 
hofSD  (Exod.  xxxii,  5) ;  that  in  the  Psidms  it  is  said 
*'they  changed  their  ^ory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  hay"  (cvi,  20) ;  that  no  one  of  the  calf-wor^ 
shipping  kings  and  princes  of  Israel  bears  any  name  con- 
nected wiUi  idolatry,  while  many  have  names  compound- 
ed with  the  most  sacred  name  of  God;  and  that  in  no 
place  is  any  foreign  divinity  connected  with  calf-wor- 
ship in  the  slightest  degree.    The  adoption  of  such  an 
image  as  the  golden  calf^  however,  shows  the  strength 
of  £g]rptian  associations,  else  how  would  Aaron  have 
fixed  upon  so  ignoble  a  form  as  that  of  the  God  wlio 
had  brraght  Israel  out  of  Egypt?    Only  a  mind  thor- 
oaghly  accustomed  to  the  profound  respect  paid  in  Egypt 
to  the  sacred  buDs,  and  especially  to  Apis  and  Mnevis, 
ooold  have  hit  upon  so  strange  a  representation;  nor 
ODoid  any  people  who  had  not  witnessed  the  Egyptian 
practices  have  found,  as  readily  as  did  the  Israelites,  the 
fulfilment  of  their  wishes  in  such  an  image.    The  feast 
that  Aaron  celebrated,  when,  after  eating  and  drinking, 
the  people  arose,  sang,  and  danced  naked  before  the  idol, 
is  strildn^y  like  the  festival  of  the  finding  of  Apis, 
▼hich  was  celebrated  with  feasting  and  dancing,  and 
iH  apparently,  though  this  custom  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  part  of  the  public  festivity,  with  indecent 
gotorcs.    See  Gou>en  Calf.    The  golden  calf  was 
not  the  only  idol  which  the  Israelites  worshipped  in  the 
I^ttert.    The  prophet  Amos  speaks  of  others.    In  the 
^Ittoretic  text  the  passage  is  as  follows:  *'But  ye  bare 
the  tent  [or  tabernacW]  of  your  king  and  Chiun  your 
"MgeSjthe  star  of  your  gods  [or  tour  god],  which  ye 
"Mde  for  yourselves**  (v,  26),    The  SepU  has  MoXox  for 
'^yoor  king,**  as  though  their  original  Heb.  had  been 
^f^  iaatead  of  D|3^^  and  *Pai^  for  Chiun,  be- 
*^  a  tnnspontion.    In  the  Acts  the  reading  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Sept.,  **  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tab- 
^'Mde  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
^igwes  which  ye  made  to  worship  them"  (vii,  48) .    We 


cannot  here  discnas  the  probable  causes  of  these  differ- 
ences except  of  the  more  important  ones,  the  substitu- 
tion of  Moloch  for  "your  king,"  and  Raiphan  or  Hem- 
pban  for  Chiun.  It  should  be  observed,  that  if  the  paeh 
sage  related  to  Anunonitish  worship,  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  than  that  Molech  should  have  been  spoken 
of  by  an  appellative,  in  which  case  a  strict  rendering  of 
the  Masoretic  text  would  read  as  does  the  A.y.;  a  freer 
could  foUow  the  Sept.  and  Acts;  but,  as  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  the  Ammonites  or  even  Canaanites,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Sept.  followed  a  text  in 
which,  as  above  suggested,  the  reading  was  DSbp,  Mal- 
cham,  or  "your  king."  The  likelihood  of  this  being 
the  true  reading  must  depend  upon  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage. Remphan  and  Chiun  are  at  once  recognised  as 
two  foreign  divinides  worshipped  together  in  Egypt, 
RBKPU,  probably  pronounced  rempu,  and  ken,  the  for- 
mer a  god  represented  as  of  the  type  of  the  Shemites, 
and  apparently  connected  with  war,  the  latter  a  goddess 
represented  naked  standing  upon  a  lion.  They  were 
worshipped  with  khem,  the  Egyptian  god  of  produc- 
tiveness, and  the  foreign  war-goddess  ai«ata.  Exclud- 
ing KHKM,  who  is  probably  associated  with  ken  from  her 
being  connected,  as  we  shall  see,  with  productiveness, 
these  names,  renpu,  ken,  and  anata,  are  deariy  not, 
except  in  orthography,  Egyptian.  We  can  suggest  no 
origin  for  the  name  of  renpu.  The  godddes  ken,  as 
naked,  would  be  connected  with  the  Babylonian  Mylit* 
ta,  and  as  standing  on  a  lion,  with  a  goddess  so  repre- 
sented in  rock-sculptures  at  Maltheiyyeh,  near  Nineveh. 
The  former  similarity  connects  her  with  generation ;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  does  so  likewise.  If  we  adopt  this  sup- 
position, the  name  ken  may  be  txaced  to  a  root  connect- 
ed with  generation  found  in  many  varieties  in  the  Ira- 
nian famOy,  and  not  out  of  that  family.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  cite  the  Greek  yiv-ofmi,  yw-ii :  she  would 
thus  be  the  goddess  of  productiveness.  Anata  is  the 
Persian  Analtis.  We  have  shown  earlier  that  the  Baby^ 
Ionian  high  nature-worship  seems  to  have  been  of  Ary- 
an origin.  In  the  present  case  we  trace  an  Aryan  idola- 
try connected,  from  the  mention  of  a  star,  with  high  na^ 
ture-worship.  If  we  accept  this  explanarion,  it  becomes 
doubtful  that  Molech  is  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and 
we  may  rather  suppose  that  some  other  idol,  to  whom  a 
kingly  character  was  attributed,  is  intended.  Here  we 
must  leave  this  difficult  point  of  our  inquiry,  only  sum- 
ming up  that  this  fidse  worship  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  shepherds  in  Egypt,  and  may  possibly  indicate 
the  Aryan  origin  of  at  least  one  of  these  tribes,  almost 
certainly  its  own  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  an 
Aryan  source. 

The  next  was  a  temporary  apostasy.  The  charms  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab,  as  Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw, 
were  potent  for  evil :  the  Israelites  were  "yoked  to  Baid- 
Peor**  in  the  trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and  the 
character  of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at 
(Numb.  xxv).  The  great  and  terrible  retribution  which 
foUowed  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land,  they 
looked  with  an  eye  of  terror  upon  any  indication  of  de- 
fection fitnn  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  denounced  as 
idolatrous  a  memorial  so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Reu- 
benites  at  the  passage  of  Jordan  (Jo8h.xxii,  16). 

2.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  wanderings,  and  un- 
der the  strong  rule  of  Joshna^  the  idolatry  learnt  in  Egypt 
was  so  destroyed  as  to  be  afterwards  utterly  forgotten  by 
the  people.  But  in  entering  Palestine  they  found  them- 
selves among  the  monuments  and  assodaticHis  of  anoth- 
er false  religion,  less  attractive  indeed  to  the  reason  than 
that  of  Eg}pt,  which  stiU  taught,  notwithstanding  the 
wretched  fetishism  that  it  supported,  some  great  truths 
of  man's  present  and  future,  but  of  a  religion  which,  in 
its  deification  of  nature,  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation. The  genial  sun,  the  refr^hing  moon,  the  stars, 
at  whose  risings  or  settings  fell  the  longed-for  rains, 
were  lutturally  reverence^l  in  that  land  of  green  hills 
and  valleys,  which  were  fed  by  the  water  of  heaven.   A 
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nation  thrown  in  the  scene  of  sach  a  religion  and  mix- 
ed with  thoee  who  professed  it,  at  that  period  of  nation- 
al life  when  impressions  are  most  readily  made,  such  a 
nation,  albeit  living  while  the  recollection  of  the  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt  and  the  wonders  with  which  the  Law 
was  given  was  yet  fresh,  soon  fell  away  into  the  prac- 
tices that  it  was  strictly  enjoined  to  root  out.  In  the 
first  and  second  laws  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  worship  but  one  God,  and  not  to 
make  any  image  whatever  to  worship  it,  lest  they  and 
their  children  should  fall  under  God's  heavy  displeasure. 
The  commands  were  explicit  enough.  But  not  alone 
was  idolatry  thus  clearly  condemned :  the  Israelites  were 
charged  to  destroy  all  objects  connected  with  the  relig^ 
ion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  They  were  to  destroy 
utterly  all  the  heathen  places  of  worship,  **  upon  the 
high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree."  They  were  to  "overthrow"  the  "altars" 
of  the  heathen,  "break  their  pillars,"  " bum  their  groves, 
hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy 
the  names  of  them  out  of  that  place"  (Deut.  xii,  2, 3),  a 
passage  we  cite  on  account  of  the  fulness  of  the  enumer- 
ation. Had  the  conquered  nations  been  utterly  extir- 
pated, their  idolatry  might  have  been  annihilated  at 
once.  But  soon  after  the  lands  had  been  i4)portioned, 
that  separate  life  of  the  tribes  began  which  was  never 
interrupted,  as  far  as  history  tells  us,  until  the  time  of 
the  kings.  Divided,  the  tribes  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  and  either  dwdt  with 
them  on  equal  terms,  reduced  them  to  tribute,  or  be- 
came tributaries  themselves.  The  Israelites  were  thus 
surrounded  by  the  idolatry  of  Canaan ;  and  since  they 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  mountain  and 
hilly  districts,  where  its  associations  were  strongest,  they 
bad  but  to  learn  from  their  neighbors  how  they  had  wor- 
shipped upon  the  high  hills  and  under  every  green  tree. 
From  the  use  of  plural  forms,  it  is  probable  that  the  Baals 
and  Ashtoreths  of  several  towns  or  tribes  were  worship- 
ped by  the  Israelites,  as  Baal-Peor  had  been,  and  Baal- 
berith  afterwards  was.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  people  at  once  fell  into  heathen  worship :  the  first 
step  appears  to  have  been  adopting  a  corruption  of  the 
true  religion. 

During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who  out- 
lived him,  indeed,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  from  the 
plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in  the  toils 
of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii).  From  this  tune  forth  their 
history  becomes  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  the  in- 
evitable sequence  of  offence  and  punishment.  "  They 
provoked  Jehovah  to  anger  .  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Je- 
hovah was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them"  (Judg.  ii, 
12, 14).  The  narratives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contem- 
poraneous or  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle  main- 
tained against  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women  forgot 
their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement  to  sing  the 
song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.  By  turns,  each  con- 
quering nation  strove  to  establish  the  worship  of  its 
national  god.  During  the  rule  of  Midian,  Joash,  the 
father  of  Gideon,  had  an  altar  to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah 
(Judg.  vi,  25),  though  he  proved  but  a  lukewarm  wor- 
shipper (ver.  81).  Even  Gideon  himself  gave  occasion 
to  idoladrous  worship;  yet  the  ephod  which  he  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a  vo- 
tive offering  to  the  true  God  (Judg.  viii,  27).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry 
(comp.  Isa.  iii,  18-24),  and  that,  from  their  having  been 
worn  as  amulets,  some  superstitious  virtue  was  conceived 
to  cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But,  though 
in  Gideon's  lifetime  no  overt  act  of  idolatry  was  prac- 
tised, he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Israelites  again 
retunied  to  the  service  of  the  Baalim,  and,  as  if  in  sol- 
emn mockery  of  the  covenant  made  with  Jehovah,  chose 
from  among  them  Baal-Berith, "  Baal  of  the  Covenant" 


(oomp.  Zct^c  3fC)cu»c))  as  the  object  of  their  special  ado- 
ration (Judg.  viii,  83).     Of  this  god  we  know  only  that 
his  temple,  probably  of  wood  (Judg.  ix,  49),  was  a  strong- 
hold in  time  of  need,  and  that  Ms  treasury  was  fOled 
with  the  silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix,  4).    Nor  were 
the  calamities  of  foreign  oppression  confined  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.   The  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  went  astnr 
after  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Judg.  x,  8).    But  ther 
put  away  from  among  them  "  the  gods  of  the  foreigner," 
and  with  the  basebom  Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  their  oppressors.    The  expkiits  of 
Samson  against  the  Philistines,  though  achieved  within 
a  narrower  space  and  with  less  important  resulu  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant  page  in  his  coon- 
try's  histor>\     But  the  tale  of  his  marvellous  deeds  is 
prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring  phrase,  so  mourafuUf 
familiar,  "  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  band 
of  the  Philistines."    Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sm. 
The  episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii,  xviii,  sheds  a  lurid 
light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals,  who,  without 
formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though  ceasing  to  recog- 
nise him  as  the  theocratic  king  (xvii,  6),  linked  with 
his  worship  the  symbols  of  ancient  idolatry.    The  house 
of  God,  or  sanctuary,  which  Micah  made  in  imitation 
of  that  at  Shiloh,  was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  ter- 
aphim  dedicated  to  God,  and  with  a  graven  and  mcdtai 
image  consecrated  to  some  inferior  deities  (Sdden,  De 
J)is  SjfHsj  synt.  i,  2).     It  is.  a  significant  fact,  showing 
how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the  tendency  to 
idolatr}',  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all  others,  should  have 
been  most  sedulous  to  maintain  Jehovah's  worship  in 
its  purity,  was  found  to  assume  the  office  of  priest  to 
the  images  of  Micah;  and  that  this  Levite,  priest  after- 
wards to  the  idols  of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses.     Tradition  sajs 
that  these  idols  were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines 
defeated  the  army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the  aik 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv).     The  Danites 
are  supposed  to  have  carried  them  into  the  field,  as  the 
other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Philistines  the  im- 
ages of  their  gods,  when  they  went  forth  to  battle  (3 
Sam.  V,  21 ;  Lewis,  Orig,  Hebr,  v,  9).     But  the  Seder 
Olam  Rabba  (c  24)  interprets  "  the  captivity  of  the 
land"  (Judg.  xviii,  80),  of  the  captivity  of  Manaseeh; 
and  B^jamin  of  Tudela  mistook  the  remains  of  later 
Gentile  worship  for  traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which 
Micah  had  dedicated,  and  which  was  worshipped  by 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Selden,  Tf  DU  Syr.  synt.  i,  2 ;  Stan- 
lly,  8,  and  Pal  p.  898).     In  later  times  the  practice  of 
secret  idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.     Imagei 
were  set  up  on  the  com-fioOTS,  in  the  wine-vats,  and  be- 
hind the  doors  of  private  houses  (Isa.  Ivii,  8 ;  Hos.  ix,  1, 
2);  and  to  check  this  tendency  the  statute  in  Dent, 
xxvii,  15  was  originally  promulgated.     It  is  noticeable 
that  they  do  not  seem  during  this  period  to  have  gen- 
erally adopted  the  religions  of  any  but  the  Canaanites, 
although  in  one  remarkable  passage  they  are  said,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Jair  and  that  of  Jephthah,  to  have 
forsaken  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim,  and  Ashtaroth, 
and  the  gods  of  Syria,  Zidon,  Moab,  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, and  the  Philistines  (Judg.  x,  6),  as  though  there 
had  then  been  an  utter  and  profligate  apostasy.    The 
cause,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  Canaanitish  worship  was 
borrowed  in  a  time  of  amity,  and  that  but  one  Canaan- 
itish oppressor  is  spoken  of,  whereas  the  Abrahamites  of 
the  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  Philistines,  were  almost 
always  enemies  of  the  Israelites.    Each  time  of  idolatry 
was  punished  by  a  servitude,  each  reformation  foUowed 
by  a  deliverance.     Speedily  as  the 'nation  returned  to 
idolatr}',  its  heart  was  fresher  than  that  of  the  ten  tribes 
which  followed  Jeroboam,  and  never  seem  to  have  had 
one  thorough  national  repentance. 

8»  The  notices  of  their  great  wars  show  that  the  en- 
mity between  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  was  too 
great  for  any  idoUtry  to  be  then  borrowed  from  the  for- 
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mer  by  the  latter,  though  at  an  earlier  time  this  was  not 
the  case.  Under  Samuel's  administration  a  fast  was  held, 
and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  the  public  re- 
noDciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii,  8-6).  Saul's  family 
were,  however,  tainted,  as  it  seems,  with  idolatry,  for 
the  names  of  Ishboeheth  or  Esh-baal,  and  Mephibosheth 
or  Merib-baal,  can  scarcely  have  been  given  but  in  hon- 
or of  BaaL  From  the  circumstances  of  Michal's  strata- 
gem to  save  David,  it  seems  not  only  that  Saul's  family 
kept  teraphim,  but,  apparently,  that  they  used  them  for 
purposes  of  divination,  the  Sept.  having  **  liver"  for 
"  pillow,"  as  if  the  Hebr.  had  been  n^3  instead  of  the 
present  y^'2'S.  See  Pillow.  The  circumstance  of 
haring  teraphim,  more  especially  if  they  were  used  for 
dirination,  lends  especial  force  to  Samuel's  reproof  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xv,  23).  During  the  reign  of  David  idol- 
atry in  public  is  unmentioned,  and  no  doubt  was  almost 
unknown.    See  David. 

The  earlier  days  of  Solomon  were  the  happiest  of  the 
kingdom  of  IsraeL  The  Temple  worship  was  fully  es- 
tabUshed,  with  the  highest  magnificence,  and  there  was 
DO  excuse  for  that  worship  of  God  at  high  places  which 
seems  to  have  been  before  permitted  on  account  of  the 
oomtant  distractions  of  the  country.  But  the  close  of 
that  reign  was  marked  by  an  apostasy  of  which  we 
read  with  wonder.  Hitherto  the  people  had  been  the 
smnera,  their  leaders  reformers;  this  time  the  king,  led 
astray  by  his  many  strange  wives,  perverted  the  people, 
and  raised  high  places  on  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  op- 
posite God's  temple.  He  worshipped  Ashtoreth,  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  and  Milofm,  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites, 
building  high  places  for  the  Utter  two,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  gods  of  his  strange  wives.  Solomon,  no  doubt,  was 
Twy  tolerant,  and  would  not  prevent  these  women  from 
following  their  native  superstitions,  even  if  they  felt  it 
a  duty  to  bum  their  and  his  children  before  Mol^h. 
Foreign  idolatry  was  openly  imitated.  Three  of  the 
summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the  high  places 
of  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  Molech  (1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  18),  and  the  fourth,  in  memory  of  his  great 
apostasy,  was  branded  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  the 
•Mount  of  Corruption."  Calamity  speedily  followed 
this  great  apostasy :  the  latter  years  of  Solomon  were 
troubled  by  continual  premonitions  of  those  political  re- 
verses which  were  the  inevitable  penalty  of  thb  high- 
treason  against  the  theocracy.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  marked  and  frequent  denunciations  of  the 
Iaterprophet8.—Kitto;  Smith.     See  Solomon. 

Kehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonitish  mother,  pcrpet- 
Mted  the  worst  features  of  Solomon's  idohitry  (1  Kings 
ziv,  22-24) ;  and  in  his  reign  was  made  the  great  schism 
b  the  national  religion— when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his 
ittollections  of  the  Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  gold- 
en calves  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  thb  crafty  state 
policy  severed  forever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael (1  Kings  xii,  26-33).  To  their  use  were  temples 
^xiaMrated,  and  the  service  in  their  honor  was  studi- 
«iriy  copied  fh)m  the  Mosaic  ritual  High-priest  him- 
KU^ieroboam  ordained  priests  from  the  lowest  ranks  (2 
Chroo.  xi,  16) ;  incense  and  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a 
*>temn  festival  appdinted,  ck)se]y  resembling  the  feast 
^tabernacles  (1  Kings  xii,  28,83;  comp.  Amos  iv,  4, 5). 
See  Jkboboam.  The  worship  of  the  calves,  "  the  sin 
of  laael"  (Hos.  x,  8),  which  was  apparently  associated 
Jth  the  goat- worship  of  Mendes  (2  Chron.  xi,  16; 
H«khI  u,46)  or  of  the  ancient  Zabu  (Lewis,  Oriff.  Hebr, 
▼|8),and  the  Asherim  (1  Kings  xiv,  16 ;  A.V.  "groves"), 
I™ttely  spread  to  the  kin^om  of  Judah,  and  centred 
w  Beersheba  (Amos  v,  6;  vii,  9).  At  what  precise  pe- 
n«i  it  was  introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  not 
*[twa.  The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  taunted 
™boam  with  hb  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial  nar- 
'*tire  m  1  Kings  represents  hb  own  conduct  as  far  fVom 
**o»pl"y  (I  Kings  XV,  8).  Asa's  sweeping  reform 
"P*^  not  even  the  idol  of  hb  grandmother  Maachah, 
*o<^wUh  the  exception  of  the  high  places,  he  removed 
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all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship  (1  Kings  xv,  12-14),  with 
its  accompanying  impurities.  Hb  reformation  was 
completed  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  6).  See  each 
king  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  in  hb  steps,  tiU 
Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidoidan  princess,  at  her  instiga- 
tion (1  Kings  xxi,  26)  built  a  temple  and  altar  to  Baal, 
and  revived  all  the  abominations  of  the  Amorites  (1 
Kings  xxi,  26).  For  thb  he  attained  the  bad  pre-emi- 
nence of  having  done  "more  to  provoke  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that 
were  before  him"  (1  Kings  xvi,  88).  Compared  with 
the  worship  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  the  calves  was  a 
venial  offence,  probably  because  it  was  morally  less  de- 
testable, and  also  less  anti-national  (1  Kings  xii,  28;  2 
Kings  X,  28-81).  See  Eluah.  Henceforth  Baal-wor- 
ship became  so  completely  identified  with  the  northern 
kingdom  that  it  b  described  as  walking  in  the  way  or 
statutes  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvi,  8 ;  xvii,  8), 
as  distingubhed  fVom  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which  ceased 
not  till  the  Captivity  (2  Kings  xvii,  28),  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  idola- 
trous priests  became  a  numerous  and  important  caste  (1 
Kings  xviii,  19),  living  under  the  patronage  of  royalty, 
and  fed  at  the  royal  table.  The  extirpation  of  Baal's 
priests  by  Elijah,  and  of  hb  followers  by  Jehu  (2  Kings 
x),  in  which  the  royal  family  of  Judah  shared  (2  Chroiu 
xxii,7),  was  a  death-blow  to  thb  form  of  idolatry  in  Is- 
rael, though  other  S3rsteins  still  remained  (2  Kings  xiii, 
6).  But,  while  Israel  thus  siimed  and  was  punbhed, 
Judah  was  morally  more  guilty  (Ezek.  Kvi,  61).  The 
alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  family  of  Ahab  trans- 
ferred to  the  southern  kingdom,  during  the  reigns  of  hb 
son  and  grandson,  all  the  appurtenances  of  Baal- worship 
(2  Kings  viii,  18, 27).  In  less  than  ten  yean  after  the 
death  of  that  king,  in  whose  praise  it  b  recorded  that  he 
"  sought  not  the  Baalim,"  nor  walked  ^  after  the  deed  of 
Israel"  (2  Chroiu  xvii,  8, 4),  a  temple  had  been  built  for 
the  idol,  statues  and  altars  erected,  and  priests  appointed 
to  minbter  in  hb  service  (2  Kings  xi,  18).  Jehoiada's 
vigorous  measures  checked  the  evil  for  a  time,  but  hb 
reform  was  incomplete,  and  the  high  places  still  re- 
mained, as  in  the  days  of  Asil  a  nucleus  for  any  fresh 
system  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xii,  8).  Much  of  thb  might 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  king's  mother,  Zibbh  of 
Beersheba,  a  place  intimately  coimected  with  the  idola- 
trous defection  of  Judah  (Amos  viii,  14).  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon  Joash  to 
restore  at  least  some  portion  of  hb  father's  idolatry  (2 
Chron.  xxiv,  18).  The  conquest  of  the  Edomites  by 
Amaziah  introduced  the  worship  of  their  gods,  which 
had^jaappeared  since  the  days  of  Solonoon  (2  Chron. 
xx^K  20).  After  thb  period,  even  the  kings  who  did 
not  mH  themselves  to  the  encouragement  of  false  wor- 
ship had  to  contend  with  the  corruption  which  still  lin- 
gered in  the  hearts  of  the  people  (2  Kings  xv,  36 ;  2 
Chron.  xxvii,  2).  Hitherto  the  temple  had  been  kept 
pure.  The  statues  of  Baal  and  the  other  gods  were 
worshipped  in  their  own  shrines;  but  Ahaz,  who  "sac- 
rificed unto  the  gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him"  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  every  cor- 
ner of  Jerusalem,  and  high  places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  one  made 
after  the  model  of  "  the  altar"  of  Damascus,  and  dese- 
crated it  to  hb  own  uses  (2  Kings  xvi,  10-16). 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  was 
for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abominations 
which  had  been  enacted  uninterruptedly  for  upwards  of 
260  years.  In  the  northern  kingdom  no  reformer  arose 
to  vary  the  long  line  of  royal  apostates;  whatever  was 
effected  in  the  way  of  reformation  was  done  by  the 
hands  of  the  people  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  1).  But  even  in 
their  captivity  they  helped  to  perpetuate  the  corruption. 
The  colonbts,  whom  the  Assyrian  conquerors  pbccd  in 
their  stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel,  by  a  priest 
of  the  captive  nation,  "the  maimer  of  the  g^  of  th« 
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land,**  the  lessons  thus  leamt  reeultiiig  in  a  strange  ad- 
mixture oi  the  calf-worship  of  Jeroboam  with  the  hom- 
age paid  to  their  national  deities  (2  Kings  xvii,  24-41). 
Their  descendants  were  in  consequence  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  elders  who  returned  from  the  captivity 
with  Ezra,  and  their  offers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezra 
iv,  8).    See  Samarftans. 

The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the  Temple,  which 
bad  been  dismantled  and  dosed  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  father's  life  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  24 ;  xjox,  8).  The 
multitudes  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the 
Passover,  so  long  in  abeyance,  removed  the  idolatrous 
altars  of  burnt-offering  and  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2 
Chron.  xxx,  14).  The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  con- 
fined to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  1),  and  to  all 
external  appearance  idolatry  was  extirpated.  But  the 
reform  extended  little  below  the  surface  (Isa.  xxix,  18). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many  in 
high  positbn  who  conformed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time  (Isa.  xxviii,  14),  and  under  Manasseh's  patronage 
the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely  driven  into 
obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  virulence.  Idolatry 
of  every  form,  and  with  all  the  accessories  of  enchant^ 
ments,  divination,  and  witchcraft,  was  again  rife ;  no 
place  was  too  sacred,  no  associations  too  hallowed,  to  be 
spared  the  contamination.  If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in 
erecting  an  altar  in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a  char- 
itable construction,  Manasseh^s  was  of  no  doubtful  char- 
acter. The  two  courts  of  the  Temple  were  profaned  by 
altars  dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  image  of 
the  Ashcrah  polluted  the  holy  pUce  (2  Kings  xxi,  7 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  7, 15 ;  comp.  Jcr.  xxxii,  84).  Even  in  his 
late  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  destroy  all  traces  of 
his  former  wrong.  Tradition  states  that  the  remon- 
strances of  the  aged  Isaiah  (q.  v.)  only  ser>'ed  to  secure 
his  own  martyrdom  (Gemara  on  Yebamothj  iv).  The 
people  still  burned  incense  on  th^  high  phwjes;  but  Je- 
hovah was  the  ostensible  object  of  their  worship.  The 
king's  son  sacrificed  to  his  father's  idols,  but  was  not  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  repentance,  and  in  his  short 
reign  of  two  years  restored  ail  the  altars  of  the  Baalim 
and  the  images  of  the'Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah  ended  the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a 
purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp  of  David, 
which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling  ray,  flickered  for  a 
while,  and  then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of  Babylonian 
captivity. — Smith.    See  Judah,  Kingdom  of. 

It  will  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  the  main  vari- 
eties of  the  idoUtry  which  so  greatly  marred  the  relig- 
ious character  of  this  monarchical  period  of  the  Jgnsh 
state.  It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  ^^Bier 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolat^fc  to 
lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would  be  hard 
to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
prove.  That  there  always  remained  among  them  a 
faithful  few,  who  in  the  face  of  every  danger  adhered  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  may  readily  be  believed,  for 
even  at  a  time  when  Baal-worship  was  most  prevalent 
there  were  found  seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  before  his  image  (1  Kings  xix,  18).  But  there 
is  still  room  for  grave  su^icion  that  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being— of 
whom  the  images  they  worshipped  were  but  the  distort- 
ed representatives — ^was  not  entirdy  lost,  it  was  so  ob- 
scured as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended.  And  not  only 
were  the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led  astray,  but  the 
priests,  scribes,  and  prophets  became  leaders  of  the  apos- 
tasy (Jer.  ii,  8).  Warburton,  indeed,  maintained  that 
they  never  formally  renounced  Jehovah,  and  that  their 
defection  consisted  "  in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idol- 
atrous ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of  the  true  God"  (JHv, 
Lfff.  b.  V,  §  3).  But  one  passage  in  their  history,  though 
confessedly  obscure,  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when,  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  judges, "  Israd  for  many  days  had  no 
true  God,  and  no  teaching  priest,  and  no  law"  (2  Chron. 


XV,  8).  The  correlative  argument  of  Cudworth,  who 
contends  from  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  and 
rabbis  "that  the  pagan  nations  anciently,  at  least  the 
intelligent  amon^  them,  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  all  other  gods  were 
but  creatures  and  inferior  ministers,"  is  controverted  by 
Mosheim  {InielL  Syst,  i,  4,  §  80,  and  notes).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews 
consisted  in  worshipping  the  true  God  under  an  image:, 
such  as  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (Josephus,  AwL 
viii,  8,  5 ;  dafAoXetc  iirtavvftovc  rf  Of^y  and  by'  asso- 
ciating his  worship  with  idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xh,  5)  and 
places  consecrated  to  idols  (2  Kings  xviii,  22).  From 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position  they  were  never  distin- 
guished as  the  inventors  of  a  new  pantheon,  nor  did  thejr 
adopt  any  one  system  of  idolatry  so  exclusively  as  ever 
to  become  identified  with  it  (so  the  Moabites  with  the 
worship  of  Chcmosh  [Numb,  xxi,  29]);  but  they  no 
sooner  came  in  contact  with  other  nations  than  thej 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  their  practices,  the  old 
spirit  of  antagonism  died  rapidly  away,  and  intcimar- 
riage  was  one  step  to  idolatry. — Smith. 

a.  Sun-worship,  though  mentioned  with  other  kinds 
of  high  nature-worship,  as  in  the  enumeration  of  those 
suppressed  by  Josiah,  seems  to  have  been  practiced  akme 
as  well  M  with  the  adoration  of  other  heavenly  bodies. 
In  Ezekiel's  remarkable  vision  of  the  idolatries  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  saw  about  four-and-twenty  men  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  with  their  backs  to 
the  Temple  and  their  faces  to  the  east,  worshipping  tbe 
sun  (Ezek.  viii,  16).  Josiah  had  before  this  taken  stray 
*^  the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the 
sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and 
had  '*  burned  the  chariota  of  the  sun  with  fire"  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  11).  The  same  part  of  the  temple  is  perhaps  here 
meant.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  these  were 
imi^l^  or  living  horses.  The  horse  was  sacred  to  the 
sun  among  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  worship  of  the 
visible  sun  instead  of  an  image  looks  rather  like  a  Per- 
sian or  an  Arab  custom.    See  Sum. 

b.  In  the  account  of  Joeiah^s  reform  #e  read  of  the 
abolition  of  the  worslup  of  Baal,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Mazzaloth,  also  called  Mazzaroth  (Job  xxxviii,  82), 
which  we  hold  to  be  the  mansions  of  the  moon  [see 
Astrokomy],  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
5).  Manasseh  is  related  to  have  served  ^^  all  the  host 
of  heaven"  (xxi,  8).  Jeremiah  speaks  of  *'  the  houses 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah,"  as 
to  be  defiled,  "because  of  all  the  houses  upon  whose 
roofs  they  have  burned  incense  unto  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  have  poured  out  drink-offerings  unto  other 
gods"  (Jer.  xix,  13).  In  this  prophet's  time  the  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  among  other  abominationa, 
made  cakes  for  "  the  queen  of  heaven,"  or  **  the  worship 
of  heaven :"  a  different  form  justifying  the  latter  read- 
ing. The  usual  reading  is  HSPTS,  queen,  which  the 
Sept.  once  follows,  the  Vulg.  alwa3r8;  some  copies  give 
nsxbTa,  worship^  that  is,  '"a  deity  or  goddess."  The 
former  reading  seems  preferable,  and  the  context  in  two 
passages  in  Jeremiah  shows  that  an  abstract  sense  is 
not  admissible  (xliv,  17,  18,  19,  26).  In  Egypt,  the 
remnant  that  fled  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  were 
warned  by  the  prophet  to  abandon  those  idolatrous  pno 
tices  for  which  their  oountry  and  cities  had  been  deso- 
lated. The  men,  conscious  that  their  wives  had  burned 
incense  to  false  gods  in  Egypt,  declared  that  they  would 
certainly  bom  incense  and  pour  out  drink-offeringB  to 
the  queen  of  heaven,  as  they,  their  fathers,  their  king?, 
and  their  princes  had  done  in  a  time  of  plenty,  asserting 
that  since  they  had  left  off  these  practices  they  had 
been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  famine :  for  this  s 
fresh  doom  was  pronounced  upon  them  (ch.  xliv).  It  is 
very  difficult  to  c(Hijecture  what  goddess  can  be  hoe 
meant :  Ashtoreth  would  suit,  but  is  never  meotioned 
interchangeably;  the  moon  must  be  r^ected  for  the 
same  reason.    Here  we  certainly  see  a  strong  leiem- 
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bUnce  to  Arab  idolady,  which  was  wholly  composed  of 
cosmic  worship  and  of  fetishism,  and  in  which  the  man- 
sions of  the  moon  were  reverenced  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  seasons  of  rain.  This  system  of  cosmic 
wonhip  may  have  been  introduced  fipom  the  Nabaths- 
ans  or  Edomites  of  Petra,  Arom  the  Sabians,  or  fttnn 
other  Arabs  or  Chaldsana.    See  Queen  of  Heaven. 

c  Two  idols,  Gady  *l|i,  or  Fortune,  and  Mem,  '^31D,  or 
Fate,  from  i73^,  he  or  it  divided,  assigned,  numbered,  arc 
spoken  of  in  a  sin^  passage  in  the  later  part  of  Isaiah 
Qsr,  11).  Gesenios,  depending  upon  the  theory  of  the 
post'Isaian  authorship  of  the  later  chapters  of  the  proph- 
et, makes  these  to  be  idols  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in 
Babytonia,  but  it  must  be  remark^  that  their  names 
are  not  traceable  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  mytholo- 
gy. Gesenius  has,  however,  following  Pococke  (Spec 
IlisLArabum,  p.  93),  compared  Men!  with  Manah,  a 
goddess  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  worshipped  in  the  form  of 
I  stone  between  Mekkeh  and  £1-Medlneh  by  the  tribes 
of  Uudheyl  and  Khuzaah.  But  El-Beydawl,  though  de- 
liring  the  name  of  this  idol  from  the  root  mana,  "  he 
cat,**  supposes  it  was  thus  called  because  victims  were 
dain  apon  it  {Comment  in  Conau  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  298). 
This  meaning  certainly  seems  to  disturb  the  idea  that 
the  two  idols  were  itkntical,  but  the  mention  of  the 
nrard  and  slaughter  as  punishments  of  the  idolaters 
who  wonhipped  Gad  and  Meni  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Gad  may  have  been  a  Canaanitish  form  of  Baal,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  geographical  name  Baal-gad  of  a 
plice  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (Josh,  xi,  1 7 ;  xii,  7 ; 
xiii,  5),  Perhaps  the  grammatical  form  of  Aleni  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  this  idolatry.  The 
wonhip  of  both  idols  resembles  that  of  the  cosmic  di- 
rinities  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah.    See  Meni. 

dL  In  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  idolatries  of  Jerusalem 
he  beheld  a  chamber  of  inoagery  in  the  Temple  itself, 
baring  "every  form  of  creeping  things,  and  abominable 
beasts,  and  [or  «r«n]  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
portaiycd  upon  the  wall  round  about,"  and  seventy  Is- 
raditish  elders  offering  incense  (Ezek.  viii,  7-12).  This 
19  so  exact  a  description  of  an  Egyptian  sanctuary,  with 
the  idols  depicted  apon  its  walls,  dimly  lighted,  and 
filled  with  incense-offering  priests,  that  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  these  Jews  derived  from  Egypt 
thar  fetishism,  for  such  this  special  worship  appears 
nainfy,  if  not  wholly  to  have  been.    See  Ixaqert, 

CfUXBEROF. 

e.  In  the  same  vision  the  prophet  saw  women  weep- 
ing for  Tammuz  (ver.  13, 14),  known  to  bo  the  same  as 
Adonis,  from  whom  the  fourth  month  of  the  Syrian 
year  was  named.  This  worship  was  probably  intro- 
(isced  by  Ahaz  from  Syria.     See  Tamhuz. 

/.  The  image  of  jealousy,  hfi<3)3h  baO,  spoken  of  in 
iltt  same  passage,  which  was  placed  in  the  Temple,  has 
K*  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  meaning  may  only 
be  that  it  was  an  imago  of  a  false  god,  or  there  may  be 
a  1^7  in  the  second  part  of  the  appellation  upon  the 
proper  name.  We  cannot,  however,  suggest  any  name 
that  might  be  thus  intended.    See  Jealousy,  Ijiaoe  of. 

g.  The  brazen  serpent,  having  become  an  object  of 
idolatious  worship,  was  destroyed  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
*^  4).    See  Bkazen  Serpent. 

A,  Holoch-worship  was  not  only  celebrated  Kt  the 
bigh  place  Solomon  had  made,  but  at  Topheth,  in  the 
TsDey  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  where  children  were  made 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  the  Ammonitish  abomination. 
Tbis  place,  as  well  as  Solomon's  altars,  Josiah  defiled, 
and  we  read  of  no  later  worship  of  Moloch,  Chemosh, 
and  Ashtoreth.    Sec  Moloch. 

i>  For  the  supposed  divinity  'inx  of  Isa.  Ixvi,  17 

(compare  Meier,  De  una  deo  Assyriorum,  Uelmst.  1734), 
aeeAcHAD. 

The  new  population  placed  by  the  king  of  Assyria  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  adopted  a  strange  mixture  of  t^ 
%ioi».  Terrified  at  the  destruction  by  lions  of  some 
af  their  number,  they  petitioned  the  king  of  Assyria, 


and  an  Israelitish  priest  was  sent  to  them.  They  then 
adopted  the  old  worship  at  high  places,  and  still  served 
their  own  idols.  The  people  of  Babylon  made  Snocoth- . 
benoth ;  the  Cuthites,  Nergal ;  the  Hamathites,  Aahima; 
the  Avites,  Nibhas  and  Tartak;  and  the  people  of  Se- 
pharvaim  burned  their  children  to  their  native  gods, 
Adrammelech  and  Ananuqelech.  Nergal  is  a  well- 
known  Babylonian  idol,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  ele- 
ment melech  (king)  in  the  names  of  the  Molechs  of  Se- 
pharvaim  is  very  remarkable  (2  Kings  xvii,  24-41). — 
Kkto. 

4.  The  Babylonian  Exile  was  an  eflbctual  rebuke  of 
the  national  sin.  It  is  true  that  even  during  the  cap- 
tivity the  devotees  of  false  worship  plied  their  craft  as 
prophets  and  diviners  (Jer.  xxix,  8 ;  Ezek.  xiii),  and 
the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  carried  with  them  recollec- 
tions of  the  material  prosperity  which  attended  their 
idolatrous  sacrifices  in  Judah,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
which  they  attributed  their  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv, 
17, 18).  One  of  the  first  difficulties,  indeed,  with  which 
Ezra  had  to  contend,  and  which  brought  him  wellnigh 
to  despair,  was  the  haste  with  which  his  countr3rmen 
took  them  foreign  wives  of  the  peofde  of  the  land,  and 
followed  them  in  all  their  abominations  (Ezra  ix).  The 
priests  and  rulers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  anistance  in 
his  great  enterprise,  were  amcmg  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezra  ix,  2 ;  X,  18 ;  Neh.  vi,  17, 18 ;  xiii,  28).  Still,  the 
post-exilian  prophets  speak  of  tdolatiy  as  an  evil  of  the 
past,  Zechariah  foretdling  the  time  when  the  v^y 
names  of  the  false  gods  would  be  forgotten  (xiii,  2).  In 
Malachi  we  see  that  a  cold  fo^paalism  was  already  the 
national  sin,  and  such  was  ever  after  the  case  with  the 
Jewish  people.  The  Babylonian  Exile,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  have  purified  the  Jews  from  their  idolatrous 
tendencies.  How  this  great  change  was  wrought  does 
not  appear.  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  was  due  to  the  pious 
examples  of  Ezra  and  Nehen^ah;  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  Peisian  contempt  for  the  lower  kinds  of  idolatry, 
which  insured  a  respect  for  the  Hebrew  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  government;  partly  to  the  sight  of  the  ful* 
filment  of  God's  predicted  judgments  upon  the  idolatrous 
nations  which  the  Jews  had  other  sought  as  allies  or 
feared  as  enemies.     See  Exile. 

6.  Years  passed  by,  and  the  names  of  the  idols  of  Ca- 
naan had  been  forgotten,  when  the  Hebrews  were  as- 
sailed by  a  new  danger.  Greek  idolatry  under  Alexan- 
der and  his  successors  was  practised  throughout  the 
civilized  worid.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia 
caused  Greek  influence  to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek 
idolatry  to  be  first  tolerated  and  then  practised  by  the 
Jews  (1  Mace  i,  43-60,  54).  Some  place-hunting  Jews 
were  base  enough  to  adopt  it.  At  first  the  Greek 
princes  who  ruled  Palestine  wisely  forbore  to  interfere 
with  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  politic  earlier  Ptole- 
mies even  encouraged  it;  but  iprhen  the  country  had  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  the  Seleucido^,  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  reversing  his  father's  policy  of  toleration,  seized 
Jerusalem,  set  up  an  idol-altar  to  Jupiter  in  the  Temple 
itself,  and  forbade  the  observance  of  the  law.  Weakly 
supported  by  a  miserable  faction,  he  had  to  depend 
wholly  upon  his  military  power.  The  attempt  of  An- 
tiochus to  establish  this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  Mat^thias  (1  Mace,  ii,  28-26),  who  was 
joined  in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidaans  (ver.  42),  and 
destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  commanded 
them  to  sacrifice  (1  Mace,  ii,  25,  45).  The  erection  of 
synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  oom- 
parativc  purity  of  the  Jewish  worship  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (Pridcaux,  Cotm,  i,  874),  while  another  cause  has 
been  discovered  in  the  babied  for  images  acquired  by 
the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  The 
Maocabtean  revolt,  small  in  its  be^nning,  had  the  na* 
tional  heart  on  its  side,  and,  after  a  long  and  varied 
struggle,  achieved  more  than  the  nation  had  ever  before 
cfiected  since  the  days  of  the  Judges.  Thenceforward 
idolatry  was  to  the  Jew  the  religion  of  his  enemies,  and 
naturally  made  DO  perverts. 
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6.  The  eaily  Christians  were  brought  into  contact  |  enormity,  and  greater  moral  guilt     In  the  fignratrre 

language  of  the  prophets,  the  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people  is  represented  sb  a  marriage  bond  (Isa. 
liv,  5 ;  Jer.  iii,  14),  and  the  worship  of  false  gods,  with 
all  its  accompaniments  (Lev.  xx,  56),  becomes  then  the 
greatest  of  social  wrongs  (Hoa.  ii ;  Jer.  iii,  etc).  This 
is  beautifully  brought  out  in  Hoe.  ii,  16,  where  the  heft- 
then  name  Baali,  my  master,  which  the  apostate  Israid 
has  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  her  foreign  p(»seaBor, 
is  contrasted  with  Ishi,  my  man,  my  husband,  the  na- 
tive word  which  she  is  to  use  when  restored  to  her 
rightful  husband,  Jehovah.  Huch  of  the  significance 
of  this  figure  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  impurities 
of  idolaters,  with  whom  such  corruption  was  of  no  mere- 
ly spiritual  character  (Exod.  xxxiv,  16;  Numb,  xxv,  1, 
2,  etc),  but  manifested  itself  in  the  grossest  and  most 
revolting  forms  (Rom.  i,  26-82). 

Regarded  in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
"stumbUng-blocks"  (Ezek.  xiv,  3),"lies^  (Amos  ii,  4; 
Rom.  i,  25), "  horrors''  or  «  frights"  (1  Kings  xv,  IS ;  Jer. 
1,  88),  «  abominations"  (Deut  xxix,  17 ;  xxxii,  16 ;  1 
Kings  xi,  5 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  18),  **  guilt**  (abstract  for 

concrete,  Amos  viii,  14,  TVQ^^,cukmah;  comp.2  Chron. 
xxix,  18,  perhaps  with  a  play'on  Askima,  2  Kings  zvii, 
80) ;  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  degradation  conse- 
quent upon  their  worship,  they  are  characterixed  by  the 
prophets,  whose  mission  it  was  to  warn  the  people 
against  them  (Jer.  xliv,  4),  as  "shame"  (Jer.  xi,  13; 
Hoe.'ix,  10).  As  considered  with  reference  to  Jehovah, 
they  are  "other  gods"  (Josh,  xxiv,  2,  16),  "strange 
gods"  (Deut  xxxii,  16), "  new  gods"  (Judg.  v,  8),  "dev- 
ils—not God"  (Deut  xxxii,  17 ;  1  Cor.  x,  20, 21);  and,  as 
denoting  their  foreign  origin,  "gods  of  the  fore%ner" 
(Josh,  xxiv,  14, 15).  Their  powerlessness  is  indicated 
by  describing  them  as  "gods  that  cannot  save"  (Isa. 
jdt,  20),"  that  made  not  the  heavens"  (Jer.  x,  11), 
"  nothing"  (Isa.  xli,  24 ;  1  Cor.  viii,  4), "  wind  ami  emp- 
tiness" (Isa.  xli,  29), "  vanities  of  the  heathen"  (Jer.  xiv, 
22 ;  Acts  xiv,  15) ;  and  yet,  while  their  deity  b  denied, 
their  personal  existence  seems  to  have  been  acknowl- 
edged (Kurtz,  Geich. dL  i4.B.  ii,  86, etc),  though  not  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  pretensions  of  local  dei- 
ties were  reciprocally  recognised  by  the  heathen  (1 
Kings  XX,  28, 28;  2  Kings  xvii,26).     Other  terms  of 

contempt  are  employed  with  reference  to  idols,  Q"^^"^^K^ 
iUUm  (Lev.  xix,  4),  and  Q*^7^^  giBulim  (Deut  xxix, 
17),  to  which  different  meanings  have  been  assigned, 
and  many  which  indicate  ceremonial  undeannesa.  See 
Idol. 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view  a  po- 
litical offence,  could  be  punished  without  infringement 
of  ci^nl  rights.  No  penalties  were  attached  to  mere 
opinions.  For  aught  we  know,  theological  speculation 
may  have  been  as  rife  among  the  Hebre^i's  as  in  mod- 
em times,  though  such  was  not  the  tendcnc}*  of  the  She- 
mitic  mind.  It  was  not,  however,  such  speculations, 
heterodox  though  they  might  be,  but  overt  acts  of 
idolatry,  which  were  made  the  subjects  of  legislation 
(Michaelis,  Laws  of  MoMety  §  245, 246).  The  first  and 
second  commandments  are  directed  against  idolatry  of 
every  form.  Individuals  and  communities  were  equal- 
ly amenable  to  the  rigorous  code  The  individual  of- 
fender was  devoted  to  destruction  (Exod.  xxii,  20)  ;  his 
nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  denounce  him 
and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment  (Deut  xiii,  ^10),  but 
their  hands  were  to  strike  the  first  blow  when,  on  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  least,  he  was  stoned  (^Deut 
xvii,  2-5).  To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  wor- 
ship was  a  crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut  xiii,  G-10). 
An  idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar  fate.  No  facts  are 
more  strongly  declared  in  the  Old  Test  than  that  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the  puniriimentof 
their  idolatry  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15, 16;  Deut  vii;  xii,  29- 
81 ;  XX,  17),  and  that  the  calamities  of  the  Israeli tes 
were  due  to  the  same  cause  (Jer.  ii,  17).  A  city  guilty 
of  idolatry  was  looked  upon  as  a  cancer  of  the  state ;  it 


with  idolaters  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enact  regula- 
tions for  preventing  scandal  by  their  being  involved  in 
pagan  practices,  when  joining  in  the  private  meals  and 
festivities  of  the  heathen  (1  Cor.  viii).  But  the  Gentile 
converts  do  not  seem  to  hav^  been  in  any  danger  of  re- 
verting to  idolatry,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  they  un- 
derwent did  not  tend  to  lead  them  back  to  a  religion 
which  its  more  refined  votaries  despised.  It  is,  howev- 
er, not  impossible  that  many  who  had  been  originally 
educated  as  idolaters  did  not,  on  professing  Christianity, 
really  abandon  all  their  former  superstitions,  and  that 
we  may  thus  explain  the  very  early  outbreak  of  many 
customs  and  opinions  not  sanctioned  in  the  N.  T. — Kitto ; 
Smith. 

V.  JCthical  Viewt  respecting  Idolatry.— Thai  this  is  a 
cardinal  sin,  and,  indeed,  the  highest  form,  if  not  essen- 
tial principle  of  all  sin,  as  aiming  a  direct  blow  at  the 
throne  of  God  itself,  is  evident  from  its  prohibition  in 
the  very  fore-front  of  the  Decalogue.  Hence  the  tena- 
city with  which  the  professors  of  all  true  religion  in  ev- 
ery age  have  opposed  it,  under  every  disguise  and  at 
whatever  cost  It  has  always  and  naturdly  been  the 
associate  of  polytheism,  and  those  corrupt  forms  of 
Christianity,  such  as  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches, 
which  have  endeavored  to  apologize  for  the  adoration 
of  pictures,  images,  etc,  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  it  is 
not  the  inanimate  objects  themselves  which  are  revered, 
but  only  the  beings  thus  represented,  are  but  imitators 
in  this  of  the  sophistrLof  certain  refined  speculators 
among  the  grosser  heathen,  c  g.  of  Egypt,  Greece,  etc, 
who  put  forth  similar  claims.     See  bcAGE-woRSHir. 

Three  things  are  condenmed  in  Scripture  as  idolatry: 
1.  The  worshipping  of  a  false  God;  2.  the  worshipping 
of  the  true  God  through  an  image;  8.  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions  which  draw  the  soul  away  from  God, 
e.  g.  covetousness,  lust,  etc  The  Israelites  were  guilty 
of  the  first  when  they  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;  of  the 
second  when  they  set  up  the  golden  calves;  and  both 
Israelites  and  Christians  are  often  guilty  of  the  third. 

1.  Liffht  in  which  Idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic 
Code^  and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited, — If  one 
main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach  the  uni- 
ty of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry  was  but  a  sub- 
ordinate end.  Jehovah,  the  Cxod  of  the  Israelites,  was 
the  cvnJL  head  of  the  state.  He  was  the  theocratic  king 
of  the  people,  who  had  delivered  them  from  bondage, 
and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a  willing  oath  of  allegi- 
ance They  had  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  cov- 
enant with  him  as  their  chosen  king  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii, 
7),  by  whom  obedience  was  rcqui^  with  temporal 
blessings,  and  rebellion  with  temporal  punishment  This 
original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  is  contained  in  Exod.  xix,  8-8 ;  xx,2-5; 
Deut  xxxix,  10-xxx ;  the  blessings  promised  to  obedi- 
ence are  enumerated  in  Deut  xxviii,  1-14,  and  the  wither- 
ing curses  on  disobedience  in  verses  15-68.  That  this 
covenant  was  strictiy  insisted  on  it  needs  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  history  to  perceive.  Often 
broken  and  often  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
(Judg.  X,  10;  2  Chron.  xv,  12, 13;  Neh.  ix,  88),  it  was 
kept  with  unwavering  constancy  on  the  part  of  Jeho- 
vah. To  their  kings  he  stood  in  the  relation,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  feudal  superior :  they  were  his  representa- 
tives upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as  with  the  people  be- 
fore, his  covenant  was  made  (1  Kings  iii,  14;  xi,  11). 
Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a  state  offence  (1 
Sam.  XV,  28),  a  political  crime  of  the  gravest  character, 
high-treason  against  the  majesty  of  his  king.  It  was  a 
transgression  of  the  covenant  (Deut  xvii,  2), "  the  evil" 
pre-eminentiy  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  xxi,  25, 

opp,  to  Ittjjn, "  the  right,"  2  Chron.  xxvii,  2).     But  it 

was  much  more  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry  of 
foreign  nations  is  stigmatized  merely  as  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called  for  his  vengeance, 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more  glaring 
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was  considered  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  treated  according 
to  the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle 
were  put  to  death.  No  spoil  was  taken,  but  everything 
It  contained  was  bomt  with  itself;  nor  was  it  aUowed 
to  be  rebuilt  (DeuU  xiii,  13-18 ;  Josh,  vi,  26).  Saul  lost 
his  kingdom,  Achan  his  life,  and  Kiel  his  family  for 
transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam.  xv ;  Josh,  vii ;  1  Kings 
xri,^)x  The  silver  and  gold  with  which  the  idols 
were  covered  were  accursed  (Deut.  vii,  25,  26).  Not 
only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to  serve  the  gods 
of  Canaan  (Exod.  xjdii,  24),  but  even  to  mention  their 
names,  that  is,  to  call  upon  them  in  prayer  or  any  form 
ofwoTship(Exod.xxiii,13;  Josh,  xxiii,  7).  On  taking 
possession  of  the  land  they  were  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  the  existing  idolatry;  statues,  altars,  piUars,  idol- 
temple,  every  person  and  every  thing  connected  with  it, 
were  to  be  swept  away  (Exod.  xxiii,  24, 32 ;  xxxiv,  18 ; 
Dent,  vii,  5,  25;  xii,  1-8;  xx,  17),  and  the  name  and 
worship  of  the  idols  blotted  out.  Such  were  the  pre- 
caotiona  taken  by  the  framer  of  the  Mosaic  code  to  pre- 
serre  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  in  its  puri- 
ty. Of  the  manner  in  which  his  descendants  have 
^put  a  fenc^**  about  "  the  law"  with  reference  to  idola- 
tiT,  many  instances  will  be  found  in  Maimonides  (De 
IdoL).  They  were  prohibited  from  using  vessels,  scar- 
let garments,  bracelets,  or  rings,  marked  with  the  sign 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon  (ib.  vii,  10) ;  trees  planted  or 
itoiKs  erected  for  idol-worship  were  forbidden  (viii,  5, 
10) ;  and,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  contamina- 
tion, if  the  image  of  an  idol  were  found  among  other 
images  intended  for  ornament,  they  were  all  to  be  cast 
into  the  Dead  Sea  (vii,  11). — Smith.     See  Anathema. 

2.  NtW'Teat.  IMfimiioru  on  the  Subject,— {!,)  The 
name  "idolater"  is  given  not  only  to  persons  who  wor- 
ship heathen  gods,  but  also  such  as  worship  idols  of  their 
own.  Acts  xvii,  16 :  "  Now,  while  Paul  waited  for  them 
at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when  he  saw 
the  dty  wholly  given  to  idolatry."  1  Cor.  v,  10, 11 : 
"Yet  not  altc^thcr  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world, 
or  with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  with  idolaters ; 
for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the  world.  But  now  I 
hare  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man 
that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or 
9^  idokUery  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner : 
with  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat."  1  Cor.  vi,  9 :  "  Know 
ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived ;  neither  fornicators,  nor 
idolaters."  1  Cor.  x,  7:  "Neither  be  ye  idolaters^  as 
were  some  of  them."  Rev.  xxi,  8 :  "  But  the  fearful 
• . . .  and  idolaters  ....  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone." 

(2.)  The  term  idolatry  is  figuratively  used  to  desig- 
nate cwetofusness,  which  takes  Alammon  for  its  god 
(Matt  vi,  24 ;  Luke  xvi,  18).  Col  iii,  5 :  "  Mortify, 
therefore,  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth ;  for- 
nication, uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concu- 
piscence, and  covetousness,  which  is  Wofafry."  Hence 
it  is  said  (Ephes.  v,  5), "  For  this  ye  know,  that  no  whore- 
nHinger,  nor  unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man,  who  is  an 
ifoteer,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God."  St.  Paul  further  designates  all  evil  concu- 
IMcence  in  general  by  the  name  of  idolatry ;  e.  g.  Phil, 
uii  19:  "Whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their 
belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind 
earthly  things;"  comp.  Rom.  xvi,  18, "  For  they  that  are 
»adi  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own 
belly;  and  by  good  wqnls  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  simple."  ^The  same  is  said  (2  Tim.  iii,  4) 
of  those  who  are  "lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers 
^  God."  According  to  Rom.  i,  21,  idolatry  takes  its 
K»nrce  in  the  impurity  of  the  will,  or  in  the  heart,  not  in 
the  mind;  it  is  consequently  a  result  of  the  abuse  of 
bsnan  free  agency.  It  is  said,  in  the  above-mentioned 
I^Magc, "  Becaoae  that  when  they  knew  God  they  glo- 
nfied  hbn  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
tokened."    The  not  glorif3ring  and  the  not  praising 


manifest  the  badness  of  the  will  or  heart.  In  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  (xiv,  14)  it  is  said  that  idolatry  came  into  the 
world  through  the  *'  idle  vanity  of  man."  Idolatry  and 
sin  have  consequently  the  same  origin,  namely,  the  mis- 
use of  moral  freedono.  They  therefore  assist  each  other, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  present  separately  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  reason  to  understand.  To  some  extent  idolatry 
may  be  considered  as  the  theoretical,  and  sin  as  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  evil,  which,  in  its  complete  manifestation, 
embraces  both  the  mind  and  the  heart,  but  takes  its 
source  exclusively  in  the  latter;  for  all  evil  results  from 
the  will,  by  its  own  free  action,  separating  itself  from  the 
divine  wiU. — Krehl,  Hcuubodrterbuch  cks  N.T.^  12. 

8.  In  the  later  Christian  Churdu — ^The  fathers  gener- 
ally define  idolatry,  from  Rom.  i,  28,  as  a  "  taking  away 
from  God  the  glory  which  belongs  to  him"  (TertulL  De 
JdotokUrioy  c  11),  or  "divine  honor  given  to  another" 
(Cyprian;  IIi(ar.  Diac);  sometimes,  also,  as  a  transfer- 
ring of  prayer  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  (Gregor. 
Naz.).  Christian  writers  in  general  had  no  doubt  on 
tiie  subject  (see  Finnicus  Matemus,  De  errore  profano' 
rum  religionum,  ed.  MUnter,  c  1-5).  When  Clement  of 
Alexandria  regards  astcmishment  at  the  light  emitted 
by  the  heavenly  bodies,  thankfulness  towardi  the  in- 
ventor of  agricidture,  consciousness  of  sin,  a  personifica- 
tion of  effects,  etc,  as  the  origin  of  myths,  he  does  not 
mean  to  consider  them  a»  the  original  source  of  idolatry, 
but  only  of  its  contemporary  forms.  From  the  primi- 
tive worship  of  the  heavens  as  the  abode  of  the  invisible 
God,  according  to  the  oldest  traditions,  the  worship  of 
the  different  nations,  as  they  became  disseminated  over 
the  globe,  and  divided  geographically  and  otherwise, 
turned  to  other  S3rmbols.  Again,  nations  preserving  the 
remembrance,  and,  so  to  speak,  living  under  the  influence 
of  their  founders  and  heroes,  as  soon  as  they  forgot  the 
true  God,  made  these  the  objects  of  their  veneration  and 
worship.  Thus  they  came  to  worship  their  progenitors 
(as  in  China)  and  their  heroes,  which  latter  worship  is 
by  some  (Boss,  for  instance)  considered  as  the  only  source 
of  mythology.  How  from  thence  they  pamed  to  the 
worship  of  symbolic  animals,  thence  to  anthropomor- 
phism, and  finally  to  the  adoration  of  statues  as  images 
of  the  deity,  has  been  best  explained  by  Creuzer  in  his 
Symbolik  u.  Afythologie  dL  aUen  Volker  (3d  edit,  i,  5  sq.). 
The  fathers  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  infiuence  which 
the  original  tradition  of  the  true  God  had  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  symbolism  and  myths  of  the  heathen  re- 
ligious systems.  Lactantius  (De  falsa  relig.  i,  11)  con- 
siders the  consensus  gentium  in  the  belief  in  gods  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  touched  by  them.  The  early  Prot* 
estant  theologians  had  especially  to  contend  against  nat^ 
uralism,  which  asserted  that "  the  recognition  of  one  su- 
preme God  is  innate  in  man,"  and  denied  our  knowledge 
of  the  unity  of  God  being  due  either  to  revelation  or  to 
tradition,  unce  it  is  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  learn- 
ed polytheistic  systems.  They  considered  all  further 
developments  in  these  syrtems  as  resulting  from  inten- 
tional additions  made  in  support  of  their  hierarchy  by 
an  interested  priesthood,  or  by  rulers  from  motives  of 
policy  (see  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  De  reliff.  gentiUum, 
p.  6, 168  sq.).  These  views  were  ably  opposed  by  Ger- 
hard Jo.  Vossius  (De  theologia  gentUi  et  physiologia 
Christiana,  i,  3  sq.),  Van  Dale  (Dc  origine  et  progressu 
idololatria,  i,  2, 8),  Sclden  {De  diis  Sgris  [Lips.  1662],  p. 
25  sq.).  *  They  however  meant,  as  did  also  Farmer  {The 
general  Prevalence  of  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits 
in  the  Ancient  Heathen  Nations  [Lond.  1788]),  that  the 
daemons,  whether  evil  spirits  or  departed  human  souls, 
had  very  early  become  the  objects  of  veneration  on  the 
part  of  the  heathen.  The  Jews  came  gradually  to  the 
idea  that  the  heathen  deities  were  not  nonentities,  as  the 
prophets  had  stated  them  to  be,  but  really  existing  evil 
spirits,  a  view  which  was  continued  by  the  fathers,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  so-called  orades.  The  earliest 
German  theolc^ians  also  admitted  this  doctrine  of  a  wor- 
ship of  daemons.  This,  however,  was  gradually  discarded 
after  the  researches  of  S.  J.  Baumgarten  (Gesch,  d.  Be- 
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Uffiongparleien,  p.  176  0q.),  and  idolatiy  is  now  generaDy 
considered  as  the  result  of  a  sophisticated  tradition. 
Bationalism,  based  on  Pelagian  principles,  either  em- 
braced the  yiews  of  the  naturahsts,  or  else  those  of 
Heyne,  J.  H.  Boss,  etc.,  who  maintain,  the  former  that 
the  mjrths  and  idolatiy  were  either  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  historical  events  or  the  peculiar  garb  of  philo- 
sophical ideas  (historical  and  philosophical  m3rthicism), 
while  the  latter  derives  idolatry  partly  from  the  univer- 
sal wisdom  whose  higher  thoughts  assumed  that  form  in 
order  to  be  the  more  readily  appreciated  by  the  people, 
and  partly  from  the  interests  of  the  priesthood ;  he  con- 
siders, also,  the  tradition  of  real  heroes  as  an  abundant 
source.  Others  (like  Lobeck,  etc)  see  in  the  mythology 
of  the  heathen  but  a  childish  play  of  the  imagination. 
But  the  opinion  which  most  generally  obtained  is  that 
behind  the  outward  form  of  mythology  is  hidden  a  real 
philosophical  or  religious  idea,  and  that  personalities 
and  historical  facts  are  only  erroneously  introduced  into 
it  (Bnttmann ;  6.  Hermann).  Finally,  others  considered 
idolatry  in  its  full  development  aB  the  result  of  the  in- 
tentional manoeuvres  of  the  priesthood  (so  Fr.  Crcuzer, 
in  the  first  editions  of  his  StfmboliJi:)y  or  of  a  hierarchical 
system  of  nature,  which  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  (K. 
O.  MuUer,  Prolegonu  zu  etner  wi$»mBchaftlichen  Mytho- 
logies p.  816-844).  The  latter  considers  the  very  origin 
and  nature  of  the  gods,  and  consequently  of  idolatry,  as 
the  result  of  an  unconscious  popular  necessity,  which 
from  the  first  was  connected  or  identified  with  illusion, 
instead  of  remaining  a  true  and  ^)ecial  idea.  From 
this  view — whose  only  defect  is  its  too  great  disregard 
of  the  original  religion — it  is  easy  to  come  to  those 
which  govern  the  newer  systems  of  religious  philosophy, 
such  tA  are  upheld  by  Hegel  ( Vorlestmgen  v.  RtHgions- 
pkilo8ophie)yacooT^&ng  to  which  religion  has  received  a 
steady  development  from  an  earthly  basis,  so  that  idol- 
atry was  but  one  of  its  first  forms,  and  not  at  all  an  es- 
trangement from  God,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  prog- 
ress towards  him.  This  view  of  it  completely  makes 
away  with  idolatry  by  the  presumed  connection  of  all 
religions  arriving  by  successive  developments  at  abso- 
lute religion.  Th»  view  is  supported  by  Hinrichs  (/). 
ReKgian  im  mnem  Verhdltmsae  z,  Wisgensckq/l  [Heidelb. 
1821  ],  p.  141  sq.)  and  Kraft  (I).  Religionen  aUer  Vdlker  in 
phUosopkucker  Dar$teUung  [Stuttg.  1848 ]).  Feuerbach 
and  other  extreme  Rationalists  even  consider  religion  it- 
self as  a  sickly  ideal  phenomenon  in  human  life. 

We  must  rank  tmder  idolatry  all  adoration  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  one  invisible  God  of  the  Bible,  or  such 
adoration  of  him  as  is  rendered  in  any  manner  not  con- 
forming to  the  revelations  of  the  Bible.  It  results  part- 
ly from  additions  and  the  influence  of  the  world,  partly 
from  the  original  traditional  command  to  seek  God, 
which  seeking,  when  unaided  by  him  (in  revelation), 
ends  in  error,  so  that,  unconsciously,  it  is  worldly  exist- 
ence that  IB  apprehended  instead  and  in  the  place  of  God. 
The  mode  of  this  apprehension  varies  in  different  na- 
tions, according  to  their  gec^^phical,  historical,  and  in- 
tellectual circumstances,  and  may  degenerate  into  the 
adoration  of  the  most  vain  and  arbitrary  objects  (fetish- 
es) which  priests  or  sorcerers  may  set  up.  Between  the 
original  sy-mbolic  and  the  most  abject  idolatry  there  are 
various  stages.  While  the  majority  of  the  heathen  are 
either  on  the  brink  or  in  the  midst  of  fetishism,  the  more 
enlightened  part  look  upon  the  idols  only  aa»  s^nubols, 
sometimes  of  several  deities,  and  sometimes  of  one  God. 

Idolatry  was  formerly  considered  as  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  real  and  comparative;  the  former  was 
absolute  polytheinn — the  belief  in  the  real  divinity  of 
the  images — ^while  the  latter  was  either  (Baumgarten) 
the  worship  of  the  several  deities  as  subordinate  to  one, 
or  (G.H.Yossius)  the  considering  of  the  images  wor- 
shipped as  mere  symbob  of  the  invisible  God.  In  CoL 
iii,  5  we  find  a  metaphorical  use  made  of  the  word  idol- 
atry' to  express  undue  attachment  to  earthly  psssessions 
and  advantages.  The  same  name  has  also  been  given, 
with  good  reason,  to  the  use  made  of  images  in  the 


Romcn  and  Greek  Churches.— Herzog,  JUal-Emyibf. 
s.  V.  Abgotterei.  On  this  last  point,  see  Mjuuolatby  ; 
Saimt-worsuip,  etc 

Idu^el  ('I^ov^Xof),  the  second  named  of  the  lead- 
ing Jews  sent  by  Ezra  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  priests 
in  the  return  from  exile  (1  £sd.  viii,  48) ;  evidently  the 
Ariel  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 

Idtunee^a  (Hovfiaia\  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.name 
Edoniy  as  found  in  the  SopU,  the  N.  Test,  and  Josephto. 
According  to  Josephus  (A  nt,  ii,  1, 1),  however,  it  is  only  a 
more  agreeable  mode  of  pronouncing  what  would  other- 
wise be  'AHfta  (comp.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xxv,  12).  In 
the  Sept  we  sometimes  meet  with  'E^wfi^  but  more  gen- 
erally with  'Uovfuzia  (the  people  being  caDed  'I?or- 
ftatot)f  which  is  the  uniform  orthography  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Mace  iv,  15,  29,  61 ;  v,  8;  'vi,  81 ;  2  Mace  xii, 
32),  as  well  as  in  Mark  iii,  8,  the  only  passage  in  the  X. 
T.  where  it  occurs.  Our  Auth.  Vers,  has  in  three  or  four 
pUccs  (Isa.xxxiv,6,6;  Ezek.xxxv,15;  xxxvi,  5)  sub- 
stituted for  Edom  "Idumaea,"  which  is  the  name  em- 
ployed by  the  ^Titers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  though  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  they,  as  well  as  Josephus,  include  un- 
der that  name  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  sometimes 
Palestine  itself,  because  a  large  portion  of  that  country 
came  into  possession  of  the  Edomites  of  later  times. 

The  Hcb.  tS'lK,  Edom,  as  the  name  of  the  people,  is 
nuucuUne  (Numb,  xxii,  20) ;  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try, yrtnt«ui«  (Jer.  xlix,  17).  We  often  meet  with  the 
phrase  Onx  ^-nK,  Ereui-Edom^  "the  Land  of  Edom," 
and  once  with  the  poetic  form  qSk  T\'yo^  Sedeh-Edomij 
"  the  Field  of  Edom"  (Judg.  v,  4).  "The  inhabitants  arc 
sometimes  styled  Q'lK  ^93,  Beney-Edom,  "  the  Children 
of  F-dom,"  and  poetically'  dSx  r?,  Sath-Edomy  "^  the 
Daughter  of  Edom"  (Lam.  iv,  21,  22).  A  single  person 
was  called  '^Q'V^,  Adomi,  "an  Edomite"  (Dcut.  xxiii, 
8),  of  which  the  feminine  H^S^&t  Adomiik,  occurs  in  1 
Kings  xi,  1. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Name. — The  name  was  derived  from 
Isaac's  son  Edotn,  otherwise  called  Esau,  the  elder  twin- 
brother  of  Jacob.  See  Esau.  It  signifies  rtd,  and 
seems  first  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  appearance  at 
his  birth,  when  "  he  came  out  all  rwf,"  t  e.  covered  witl# 
red  hair  (Gen.  xxv,  25),  and  it  was  aifterwards  more  for- 
mally and  permanently  imposed  on  him  on  account  of 
his  unworthy  disposal  of  bis  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
red  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv,  30) :  "And  Esau  said  to  Jacob, 
Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, /roi»  the  redj  that  red  (B'lKST^Ta 
tVT}  Q'IKM),  for  I  am  faint;  therefore  was  his  name 
cidled  Reyifi^m ;  BI'IK).  In  the  East  it  has  always 
been  usual  for  a  chief  either  to  give  his  name  to  the 
country  which  he  conquers,  or  over  which  he  rules,  w 
to  take  a  name  from  it.  Esau,  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  seized  the  mountainous  regi<Hi  occupied  by  the 
Horites.  He  had  tn'o  names ;  but  one  of  them  was  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  newly -acquired  territoiy. 
The  mountains  of  Seir  were  remarkable  for  their  redditk 
color;  hence,  doubtiess,  the  name  Edom,  "red,"  wai 
given  to  them.  Esau  is  called  "  the  father  of  Edom," 
giving  to  it  his  name  and  ruling  over  it  (Gen.  xxxri, 
43) ;  and  the  country,  in  a  veiy  few  cases,  b  also  called 
"  the  mount  of  Esau"  (Obad.  8,  9, 19). 

The  original  name  of  the  country  was  Jfotad  Sfir, 
and  it  was  probably  so  called  from  Seir,  the  progemtor 
of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv,  6 ;  xxxvi,  20-22),  thoi^  the 
signification  of  this  name,  ru^ed,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  adoption,  as  the  mountains  are  singolarir 
rough  and  rugged.  And  so  says  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  20, 
8) :  "  Esau  named  the  country  '  Koughness'  from  his 
oiK-n  hairy  toughness."  Part  of  the  region  is  still  called 
'EBYi'Sherak,  in  which  some  find  a  trace  of  Seir,  but  the 
two  words  have  no  etymological  relation.  The  name 
Seir  continued  to  be  applied  to  Edom  afrcr  its  ocmps- 
tion  by  the  descendants  of  Esau,  and  even  down  to  the 
close  of  the  O.-T.  history  (see  Josh,  xi,  17 ;  2  ChroiLXXt 
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10;  Esek.  zxr,  8,  etc.).  The  aborigines  were  called 
Hontea  (Sq>L  XojiSpau>c ;  Gen.  xiv,  6) ;  tluit  is,  TrogU)' 
^ftety  or  **  cave^wellerB,"  from  the  natare  of  their  habi- 
tatioDS*  See  Hqrite.  The  mountains  of  Edom,  as  all 
tzirelkn  know,  are  filled  with  caves  and  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  soft  sandstone  strata. 

2.  Situation  cmd  Boundaries. — Edom  proper,  or  Idu- 
nuu,  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  Pales- 
tine, extending  from  it  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Elaoitic  GuiL  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great 
YBiley  of  the  Arabah,  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  due 
eist  from  the  modem  fortress  of  Akabah,  on  the  east 
by  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Moab.  Its  length  from  north  to  south 
ma  about  100  miles,  and  its  breadth  averaged  20. 
Tbeae  boundaries  are  nowhere  directly  defined,  but  we 
can  ascertain  them  from  various  incidental  references  in 
Scripture.  When  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Kadesh- 
boniea  they  were  dose  to  the  border  of  Edom  (Numb. 
xx),  and  Mount  Hor  is  said  to  be  within  its  bqjpder 
(xxxiii,37).  Hence,  at  Kadesh  was  situated  in  the 
Tslley  of  the  Arabah,  and  as  Mount  Hor  is  only  a  few 
miks  to  the  east  of  it,  we  conclude  that  the  Arabah  is 
the  western  boundary.  The  Israelites  asked,  but  were 
refused,  a  passage  through  either  Edom  or  Moab,  so  aB 
to  go  direct  from  Kadesh  to  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan 
(Numb.  XX,  14-20;  Judg.  xi,  17,  18).  In  consequence 
of  this  refusal,  they  were  obliged  to  march  south  along 
the  Arabah  to  Ezion-geber,  and  thence  eastward  by  the 
wildemess  round  the  territories  of  Edom  and  Moab  (id. 
vith  Numb,  xxi,  4).  Hence  we  conclude  that  Edom  and 
Moab  occupied  the  whole  region  along  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Elanitic  Gulfl  Edom  was  wholly  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  given  to  it  in 
the  Bible  and  by  ancient  writers  (Deut.  i,  2;  ii,  6;  Jo- 
Mphos,  Ant.  Uy  1,2;  Eusebius,  OnomasL  s.  v.  Idumsa). 
The  foot  of  the  mountain  range,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
gtrded  as  marking  its  eastern  border.  On  the  north  it 
appears  to  have  been  separated  from  Moab  by  the 
"brook  Zered"  (DeuU  ii,  13,  14,  18;  Numb,  xxi,  12), 
which  is  probably  identical  with  the  modem  wady  el- 
Ahsy.  These  views  are  corroborated  by  other  and  in- 
dep^ent  testimony.  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
the  word  Gabla  is  substituted  for  Seir  in  Deut.  xxxii, 
2;  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  Idunuea  was  in 
their  tims  called  GtbaUne,  which  is  a  Greek  {VefiaXrivri) 
oomiption  of  the  Hebrew  (766a/, "  mountain'*  {Onomast, 
id.  et  a.  V.  Seir),  and  is  retained  to  this  day  in  the  Arabic 
form  JAdL  The  modem  province  of  Jebol  is  boimded 
on  the  west  by  the  Arabah,  and  on  the  north  by  wady 
d-Ahsy  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  ii,  161 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
m  Sjfria,  p.  410).  We  may  safely  conclude  from  this 
that  the  ancient  province  had  the  same  boundaries,  as  it 
had  the  same  name.  Thus  Josephus  writes  {Ant.  v,  1, 
fi):  ''The  lot  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idunuea 
which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and  Arabia;"  and,  though 
this  it  trae,  it  does  not  contradict  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture—"I  will  not  give  you  of  their  hmd,  no,  not  so 
nioch  as  a  footbreadth,  because  I  have  given  Mount 
Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession"  (DeuL  ii,  6).  Not  a 
f«)tbreadth  of  Edom  Proper,  or  Mount  Seir,  wm  ever 
given  by  divine  sanction  to  the  Jews.  w 

Josephus  divides  Idunuea  into  two  provinces,  Goboli- 
tii  and  Amalekitis  (A  ni.  ii,  1, 2>  The  former  embraced 
Won»a  Proper,  being  identical,  as  the  name  would  in- 
dicate, with  "^ Mount  Seir;"  the  other  embraced  a  por- 
tion of  Southern  Palestine,  with  the  desert  plain  south 
of  it,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Nomb.  xiii,  29),  and  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
^e  Edomites.  Pliny  places  Idunuea  to  the  south  of 
™«tine,  bordering  upon  Egypt  (^Hist.  Nat.  v,  14). 
Strabo  (xvi,  2,  86,  p.  760)  states  that  the  Idunueans 
Were  originally  Nabathieans,  but,  being  driven  out 
wence,  they  joined  themselves  to  the  Jews.  See  Smith, 
^>ict.  of  Clast.  Geoff.  B.Y. 

3.  hittory.^The  first  mention  of  Mount  Seir  is  in 


Gen.  xiv,  6,  where  the  confederate  kings  are  said  to 
have  smitten  the  ^  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir."  B.C. 
di.  2080.  These  Horites  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe 
of  the  gigantic  aborigines  of  Western  Asia,  so  called 
from  dwelling  in  caves  '(Gen.  xxxvi,  20-80).  They 
were  a  pastoral  people,  divided  into  tribes  like  the  mod- 
em Bedawiq^  having  independent  chiefs  called  AllCkph 

(C]?^M,  ver.  29).  Eaan*s  marriage  with  the  daughters 
of  Canaan  alienated  him  from  his  parents,  and  he  then 
obtamed  a  settlement  among  the  Horites,  where  he  ac- 
quired power  and  wealth  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ja- 
cobus retum  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii,  46).  Prob- 
ably his  close  alliance  with  Ishmael  tended  to  increase 
his  influence  in  his  adopted  country  (xxviii,  9 ;  xxxii, 
8  sq.).  Though  then  established  in  Edom,  Esau  had 
still  some  part  of  his  fiocks  in  Western  Palestine,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  his  father ;  but  on  the  retum  of 
Jacob  he  removed  all  his  property  fh>m  Canaan  and 
dwelt  in  Mount  Seir  (xxxvi,  6-^).  He  gradoally  sub- 
dued and  finally  exterminated,  or  perhaps  rather  sup- 
planted, the  Horites  (Deut  ii,  12,  22),  and  a  distinct 
tribe  of  his  descendants,  the  AmalekiteB,  leaving  Edom, 
took  possession  of  the  desert  plateaus  south  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  12 ;  Exod.  viii,  14  sq.).  The  earliest  form 
of  govemment  among  the  Edomites  was,  like  that  of 
the  Horites,  by  chiefs  (in  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  dukes," 
but  manifestly  the  same  as  the  modem  Arab  sheiks), 
exercising  independent  authority  over  distinct  tribes 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  15-19).  It  appears,  however,  that  the  va- 
rious tribes  were,  at  least  in  times  of  general  war,  united 
under  one  leader,  to  whom  th^  title  of  king  (^^t3)  was 

given.  The  names  of  eight  of  these  kings  (only  one 
of  whom  is  spoken  of  aB  related  to  any  other,  Anah,  the 
son  of  Zibeon)  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  81-89,  who 
are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Edom  **  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  is,  apparent- 
ly before  the  time  of  Moses  (see  Deut  xxxiii,  5 ;  Exod. 
xviii,  16-19).  Most  of  the  large  nomad  tribes  of  Ara- 
bia have  now  an  acknowledged  chief,  who  is  styled  emir, 
and  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency,  while 
each  division  of  the  tribe  enjoys  independence  under  its 
own  sheik  on  all  ordinar}^  occasions.  Such  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Edomites,  and  this  af- 
fords an  easy  solution  of  the  f^>parent  confusion  in  the 
account  given  by  Moses,  Gen.  xxxvi,  81-43 ;  and  again 
in  Exod.  xv,  15,  where  it  is  said  "  the  dukes  of  Edom 
shall  be  amazed,"  and  Judg.  xi,  17,  where  Moses  is  rep- 
resented as  having  sent  "  messengers  from  Kadesh  unto 
the  kinff  of  Edom."  The  primitive  and  pastoral  char- 
acter of  the  people  is  incidentally  brought  out  by  the 
circumstance  that  this  Anah,  though  a  chieftain^s  son, 
was  in  the  habit  of  tending  his  father*s  asses  (Gen. 
xxxW,  24).  It  was  when  thus  employed  that  he  found 
in  the  wildemess  tsp^H,  horyemim,  rendered  in  the 

Eng.Vers.  by  ^  the  mules,"  but  meaning  more  probably 
"the  hot  springs."  There  is  in  the  country  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  formed  part  of  the 
Seirite  possessions)  a  place,  CaUirhoi,  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  for  its  warm  baths,  which  has 
been  visited  by  modem  travellers  (Josephus,  War,  i,  88, 
5 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v,  5, 17 ;  Legh's  Travels). 

Though  the  Israelites  and  Edomites  were  closely  re- 
lated, and  though  the  former  were  commanded  "  not  to 
abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy  brother"  (Deutxxiii,?), 
yet  the  bitterest  enmity  appears  to  have  existed  be- 
tween them  at  every  period  of  their  history,  as  a  per- 
petuation of  the  unbrotheriy  feud  between  their  pro- 
genitors. When  the  Israelites  asked  permission  to  pass 
through  the  territory  of  Edom  on  their  way  to  Canaan, 
they  were  rudely  refused.  B.  C 1619.  The  road  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  penetrate  the  country  was  term- 
ed "the  kin^s  highway"  (ver.  17),  supposed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Researches,  ii,  556;  but  see  a  different  expla- 
nation in  De  Saulcy's  Narrative,  i,  892 ;  comp.  278, 276) 
to  be  wady  el-Ghuweir,  for  it  is  almost  the  only  valley 
that  affords      direct  and  easy  passage  through  those 
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motmUins.    From  a  comparison  of  these  incidents  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment took  place  during  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Desert,  miless  we  suppose,  with  RoeenmtUler, 
that  it  was  only  this  north-eastern  part  of  £dom  which 
was  now  subject  to  a  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  country 
remaining  under  the  sway  of  ito  former  chieftains.    But 
whether  the  regal  power  at  this  period  embraced  the 
whole  territory  or  not,  perhaps  it  did  not  supplant  the 
ancient  constitution,  but  was  rather  grafted  on  it,  like 
the  authority  of  the  Judges  in  Israel,  and  of  Saul,  the 
first  king,  which  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
government  that  previously  existed.    It  further  ap- 
pears, from  the  list  of  Idumiean  kings,  that  the  moaarchy 
was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (for  no  one  is  spoken  of 
as  the  son  or  relative  of  his  predecessor) ;  or  probably 
that  chieftain  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  who  was 
best  able  to  vindicate  his  claim  by  force  of  arms.    Every 
successive  king  appears  to  have  selected  his  own  seat  of 
government :  the  places  mentioned  as  having  enjoyed 
that  distinction  are  Dinhabah,  A>'ith,  Pagu  or  Pai. 
Even  foreigners  were  not  excluded  from  the  throne,  for 
the  successor  of  Samlah  of  Masrekah  was  Saul,  or  Shaul, 
"of  Rechoboth,  on  the  river.**    The  word  Rechoboth 
means,  literally,  streetSj  and  was  a  not  uncommon  name 
given  to  towns ;  but  the  emphatic  addition  of  "  the  riv- 
er*' points  evidently  to  the  Euphrates,  and  between 
Rakkah  and  Anah,  on  that  river,  there  are  still  the  re- 
mains of  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  Rachabath  Malik 
Ibn-Tauk.     In  the  age  of  Solomon  we  read  of  one  Ha- 
dad,  who  "was  of  the  king's  seed  in  Edom"  (1  Kings  xi, 
14);  from  which  some  have  conjectured  that  by  that 
period  there  was  a  royal  dynasty  of  one  particular  fami- 
ly ;  but  all  that  the  expression  may  imply  is  that  he 
was  a  blood  relation  of  the  last  king  of  the  country. 
Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  sovereigns  "who 
smote  MIdian  in  the  field  of  Moab"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  86). 

The  country  was  attacked  by  Saul  with  partial  suc- 
cess (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  A  few  years  later  David  over- 
threw the  Edomites  in  the  "  valley  of  Salt,"  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  J?»6. /?f«. 
ii,  109),  and  put  garrisons  in  their  cities  (2  Sam.  viii,  14 ; 
1  Chron.  xviii,  11-13;  1  Kings  xi,  16.  Comp.  the  in- 
scription of  Psa.  Ix,  and  v,  8, 9 ;  ci'iii,  9, 10,  where  "  the 
strong  city"  may  denote  Selah  or  Petra).  Then  were 
fulfilled  the  prophecies  in  Gen.  xxv,  23,  and  xxvii,  40, 
that  the  "  elder  should  serve  the  younger ;"  and  also  the 
prediction  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  18),  that  Edom  and 
Seir  should  be  for  possessions  to  IsraeL  Solomon  created 
a  naval  station  at  Ezion-geber,  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf, 
from  whence  his  ships  went  to  India  and  Eastern  Africa 
(1  Kings  ix,  26;  2  Chron.  >nii,  18).     Towards  the  close 


stored.   Amaziah,  indeed,  invaded  tWooontrr,  and  hir- 
ing taken  the  chief  city,  Selah  or  Petn,  he,  in  menori- 
al  of  the  conquest,  changed  its  name  to  Joktbed  (q.d 
subdued  of  God) ;  and  his  jucceMor,  Uniah,  retaned 
possession  of  Elath  (2  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  U- 
14;  xxvi,  3).     But  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  hordes  of 
Edomites  made  incursions  into  Judah,  and  carried  tcwwf 
captives  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  17).    About  the  same  period, 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  expelled  the  Jews  from  Elath, 
which  was  thenceforth  occupied  by  the  Edomites  (3 
Kings  xvi,  6,  where  for  SyriatUj  C^d^JK,  we  ought  to 
read  Edomite*,  D'^IDI'IX,  De^Rossi,  Varia  Lectiom*^  u, 
247).    Now  was  fulfilled  the  other  part  of  Issac's  pre- 
diction, viz.,  that  in  course  of  time  Esau  "should  take 
his  brother's  yoke  from  oflf  his  neck"  (Gen.  xxvii,  40). 
It  appears  from  various  incidental  expressions  in  the 
later  prophets  that  the  Edomites  employed  their  recov- 
ered power  in  the  enlargement  of  their  territory  in  all 
directions.     They  spread  as  far  south  as  Dedan  in  Ara- 
bia,Smd  northward  to  Bozrah  in  the  Hauran ;  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Bozrah  of  Scripture  may  not  have 
been  a  place  in  Idnnuea  Proper  (Isa.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Ixiii,  1 ; 
Jer.  xlix,  7, 8-20 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  18 ;  Amos  i,  12).    During 
the  decline  of  the  Jewish  power,  and  wars  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  Edomites  gradually  enlarged  their  possessions. 
When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerii9alem,the  Edomites 
joined  him  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  plunder  and 
slaughter  which  followed.     Their  cruelty  at  that  time 
is  specially  referred  to  in  P8a.  cxxxvii,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  of  those  dreadful  prophetic  curses  which 
have  since  been  executed  upon  their  country  (Jer.  xUx, 
17 ;  Lam.  iv,  21 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  13, 14 ;  Obad.  10-21).   From 
the  language  of  Malachi  (i,  2, 3),  and  also  from  the  ac- 
counts preserved  by  Josephus  (.4  nt,  x,  9,  7),  it  would 
seem  that  the  Edomites  did  not  wholly  escape  the  Chal- 
dfean  scourge ;  bnt  instead  of  being  carried  captive,  like 
the  Jews,  they  not  only  retained  possession  of  their  own 
territory,  but  became  masters  of  the  south  of  Judah,  as 
far  as  Hebron  (1  Mace  v,  66,  comp.  with  Ezek.  xxxv,  10; 
xxxvi,  6).     IVobably  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  af- 
forded by  them  to  the  Chalda^ans,  the  Edomites  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  in  the 
country  lying  between  it  and  the  borders  of  Egypt.   Tie 
name  IdumsMi  was  now  given  to  the  whole  country,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  to  the  Mediterranean  (Joecph. 
.4  n/.  V,  1, 22 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  2),  and  from  Eleuthcropolis  to 
Elath  (Jerome,  Cowiwifn/.  m  Obad,),     Hence,  arose  the 
mistakes  of  Roman  writers,  who  sometimes  give  the 
name  Idumsa  to  all  Palestine,  and  even  call  the  Jews 
Idtunieans  (Mrgil,  Georg,  iii,  12 ;  Juvenal,  viii,  160). 

While  the  Edomites  thus  extended  their  conquests 
westward,  they  were  driven  out  of  their  own  country 


of  his  reign  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  inde-  j  by  the  Nabatlucans  (q.  v.),  who,  leaving  the  nomad 
pendence  of  the  country  by  one  Hadad,  an  Idumsean    habits  of  their  ancestors,  settled  dovm  amid  the  moun- 


prince,  who,  when  a  child,  had  been  carried  into  Egypt 
at  the  time  of  David's  invasion,  and  had  there  married 
the  sister  of  Tahpanhes  the  queen  (1  Kings  xi,  14-28). 
See  Hadad.  If  Edom  then  succeeaed  in  shaking  off 
the  yoke,  it  was  only  for  a  season,  since  in  the  days  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  fourth  Jewish  monareh  from  Solomon, 
it  is  said  "  there  was  no  king  in  Edom ;  a  deputy  was 
king;"  i.e.he  acted  as  viceroy  for  the  king  of  Judah. 
For  that  the  latter  was  still  master  of  the  countrv  is  ev- 

» 

ident  from  the  fact  of  his  having  fitted  out,  like  Solomon, 
a  fieet  at  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xxii,  47, 48 ;  2  Chron. 
XX,  86, 87).  It  was,  no  doubt,  his  deputy  (called  king) 
who  joined  the  confederates  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  their 
atUck  upon  Moab  (2  Kings  iii,  9, 12, 26).  Yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  partial  revolt  of  the  Edomites,  or 
at  least  of  the  mountaineers  of  Seir,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx,  22) ;  and  under  his  success- 
or, Jehoram,  they  wholly  rebelled,  and  "  made  a  king 
over  themselves"  (2  Kings  viii,  20, 22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi,  8, 
10).  From  its  being  added  that,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  suppression  of  the  rebellion, "  Edom  revolted 
from  under  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day,"  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Jewish  dominion  was  never  completely  re- 


tains of  Edom,  engaged  in  commerce,  and  founded  the 
little  kingdom  of  A  rahia  Petrtra,  Some  of  their  mon- 
archs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2  Mace  v,  8;  Joseph.  J  r/. 
XV,  1 , 2),  and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  A  nt,  xiii,  6, 1).  One 
of  them'  was  that  Aretas  whose  daughter  Herod  Antipas 
married  (Matt,  xiv,  3, 4) ;  and  it  was  the  same  king  of 
Arabia  who  captured  Damascus,  and  held  it  at  the  time 
of  Pa|i's  conversion  (Acts  ix,  2^ ;  •  Cor.  xi,  32).  Idu- 
msea^Ls  taken  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  106,  and  under 
their  paternal  government  the  enterprising  inhabitants 
increased  greatly  in  wealth  and  power.  A  lucrative 
transport  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and  the  Levant 
was  in  their  hands.  Roads  were  constructed  across  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  and  west- 
ward and  northward  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Pales- 
tine. Traces  of  them  still  remain,  with  ruinous  milita- 
ry stations  at  intervals,  and  fallen  milestones  of  the  times 
of  Trajan  and  Mareus  Aurelius  {Peutmgtr  TahU*  ,*  La- 
borde's  loyo^ ;  Burckhardt's  iS'yrui,  p.  874,  419;  Irby 
and  Mangles's  Trarth^  p.  371, 377, 1st  ed.).  The  mag- 
nificent rock-temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  of  Petre  were 
then  constructed,  which  still  continue  to  be  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  Eastern  traveUers.    They  are  not  the 
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vents  or  the  Edomitea,  but  of  the  descouUnti  of  A'<At»- 
Blk,  IihmMra  okkst  aoa  uid  Ebu'b  bmlhei-in-law  (G«n. 
Iir.lS;  xxxvi,Si  Jrmrfh. Aiil.i,\2,i;  Dinl. Sic  19.) 
(ta  the  reviv«l  of  Jtwbh  poirer  under  the  Asmowe- 
■n,  that  jnit  of  Soathem  Palatine  to  Hhii.-h  tbe  nime 
IJuiii»«  had  been  given  bj-  claasic  write™  *ru  »eiied, 
tnd  about  RC  126  the;  were  fliuUlj  nibdued  by  John 
Hynmnua,  who  compelled  them  (o  submit  to  circum- 
ruon  and  oths-  Jewiah  ritra,  with  ■  view  to  ineorpo- 
ratetbamwith  the  nalioD  (1  Mace  t,  3, 66 ;  !  Hacc  x, 
16;  iii,3a:  Joseph.  ^iK.  xiii,  9, 1 ;  15,4).  The  amal- 
gamation,  however,  of  the  two  races  seems  never  ID  have 
been  perfected.  The  country  was  governed  by  Jewish 
prcffcta,  and  one  of  these,  an  Tdum&an  by  birth,  became 
pnmratoT  of  Judiea,  and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Gieal, 
'king  of  the  Jews"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  S,  6  ;  xiii,  9,2; 
liT,  1,3  and  8 ;  itv,7,9;  ivii,  11, 4),  Not  long  before  the 
Bfge  of  Jemsalem  by  Titos,  20,000  Idummna  were  call- 
ed in  to  the  defence  of  the  city  by  the  Zealots,  but  both 
[lartiei  gave  themaelves  up  to  rapine  and  murder  (Joseph. 
»'Br,iv,4,5;  6,1;  vii,M,l).  This  is  the  last  mention 
mide  of  the  B<iumi  tes  in  history.    The  author  of  a  work 

aod  language  had  perished,  and  that,  like  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabitea,  they  had  all  become  Arabe.  In  the 
teond  century  Ptolemy  limila  the  name  Idumu  to  the 
ewrairy  west  of  the  Jordan. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  aira  Edom  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Palaitina  Ttrlia,  of  which 
Petra  was  metropolis  (S.  Paulo,  6'ajjr,  Sac.  p.  307 ;  Re- 
Itnd,  Patmil.  p.  218).  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
its  tommercial  importauce  declined,  its  flourishing  port 
and  inland  cities  fell  (o  ruin.  The  MohammeiUns  were 
the  instruments  by  which  the  fearftd  predictions  of 
the  Scripture  were  finally  ful(iUe<L  The  Crusatlcrs  made 
Kvtit}  expeditions  to  Edom,  penetrating  it  aa  far  as  to 
Peira,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  "Valley  of  Moses" 
((Jesla  Zlei per  fV-raicoj,p,5l8, 555, etc),  a  name  still  ei- 
istiag  in  the  Arabic  form  IVadi/  Hum.  On  a  conimsnd- 
iriK  hiU  some  twelve  miles  north  of  Petra  they  huilt  a 
foniean,  and  called  it  Jf.wu  Rrgalit ,-  its  modem  name  is 
ShDbefc(£6.p.  611).  The  Crusaders  occupied  and  forti- 
fied Ketak,  the  ancient  Kir  Moab,and  raised  it  to  the 
digniij  of  an  episcopal  see,  under  the  impression  that  it 
tisPeira  (».p.812,885, 1119).  From  the  age  of  the 
Urasiders  until  the  present  century  nothing  was  known 
ofldumiea.  No  traveller  had  passed  through  it,  and  as 
•  tountiy  it  had  disappeared  from  history.  Volney 
kurd  some  va^e  reports  of  its  wonders  from  Arabs. 
S«tien  also  heard  much  of  it  in  the  year  1806,  but  he 
■IS  onaUe  to  enter  it.  Burckhardt  was  the  flist  to 
trsttne  the  country.  In  1812  ho  travelled  from  Kcrak 
Bath  by  .Shobek  to  Petra  {Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  877  sq. ;  Itob- 
'raon.Bib./la.  ii,  163).  In  I82S,  J.aborde,  proceeding 
northward  from  Akabah  through  the  defiles  of  Edom, 
•Iso  yifciied  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of  splen- 
*d*awing»,  which  proved  that  tho  descriptions  of 
wntkhardt  had  not  been  exa^^rMed.  Manv  have 
«M(  Wlowed  the  footsteps  of  the  flrat  explorers,  and  a 
trip  b>  Petra  now  fnims  a  necessary  part  of  the  Eastern 
trardls's  grand  tour. 

4.  P^/iiail  Geographs — Idumasa  embraces  a  section 
sfabroad  mountain  range,  exlending  in  breadth  from 
Ihs  riUey  of  the  Arabah  to  the  desert  plateau  of  Arabia. 
'Along  the  base  of  the  range  on  the  side  of  the  Arabah, 
•relow  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed  lofty  masses 
of  iKneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry ;  over  which  lice  the 
"bI  and  variegated  sandstone  in  inegular  ridges  and 
•taqitcliiB^  broken  by  deep  and  wild  ravin™.  Thelat- 
l«r  imta  give  the  mountains  their  most  striking  feat- 
■^  (PoHer,  HoH^-for  8.  and  Pal.  1, 44).  "  The  first 
Uiug  that  struck  me,"  says  Stanley, "  in  turning  out  of 
Um  Arabah  up  the  defiles  that  lead  to  Petra  was,  chat 
"6  had  suddenly  left  the  desert.  Instead  of  tho  abso- 
We  nakedness  of  the  Sinaitie  valleys,  we  found  our- 
■tlveswsUang  on  grass,  sprinkled  with  flowera,  and  the 
■evtl  [datfonna  on  each  side  were  filled  with  sprouting 
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com;  and  tlus  continuea  thtough  the  whole  deacent  to 
Petra,  and  in  Petra  iisclf.  The  next  peculiarity  was 
when,  after  having  left  the  summit  of  the  pass,  or  alter 
descending  from  Mount  Hor,  wc  found  ourselves  insensi- 
bly encircled  with  rocks  of  deepening  and  deepening 
red.  Red,  indeed,  even  from  a  distance,  the  mountaina 
of '  red'  £dom  appear,  but  not  moro  so  than  the  granits 
of  Sinai  I  and  it  is  not  till  one  is  actually  in  the  midst 
of  them  that  this  red  becomes  crimson,  and  that  the 
wonder  of  (he  Pelra  colors  fully  displays  itseir'  {StH-and 
PaLp.88).  The  nvhies  which  intersect  these  sand- 
stone mountains  are  very  remarltabk.  Take  them  as  a 
whole,  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  wukl,  especial- 
ly those  near  Petra.  "  you  descend  from  wide  downs 
.  .  .  and  before  you  opens  a  deep  dell  between  rocks  of 


red  sandstone  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet.  This  is  the  Sit. .... 
Follow  me,  then,  down  this  magnificent  gorge— the  most 
magniflcent,  beyond  all  doubt,  which  I  have  ever  beheld. 
The  rocks  are  almost  precipiloos,  or  rather  they  would 
be  if  they  did  not,  hke  their  brethren  in  all  this  region, 
overUp,  and  crumble,  and  crack,  aa  if  they  would  crash 
over  you"  («.  p.  90).  Such  are  the  ravines  of  Idumna, 
and  the  dark  openings  of  Che  mimeroua  tombs  and  grot- 
toes which  dot  their  sides;  and  the  sculptured  facades 
here  and  there  hewn  out  in  their  go^eously  colored 
cUift  add  vastly  to  their  picturesque  grandeur.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  sandaume  range  is  about  2000 
feet.  Immediately  on  its  eastem  side,  and  indeed  so 
close  1«  it  as  to  make  up  ^Mtrt  of  one  great  range,  is  a 
parallel  ridge  of  limestone,  attaining  a  somGwhat  high- 
er elevation,  and  extending  unbroken  far  to  the  north 
and  south.  The  Utter  sinks  with  a  gentle  slope  into 
the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  deep  x-alleye  and  the  little 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  broad  downs 
upon  their  summits,  are  covered  with  rich  soil,  in  which 
trees,  shrubs,  and  (lowers  grow  luxuriantly.  While 
Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged,  and  almost  inaccesnble,  the 
deep  glens  and  flat  terraces  along  the  mountain  sides 
are  covered  with  rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  now  spring  up  luxuriatiily.  No  contrast  could 
be  greater  than  that  between  the  bare,  parehed  plains 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  clifllb,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Edom,  This  il- 
lustrates Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seemingly 
discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume.  While 
the  posterity  of  F.8au  dwelt  amid  rocky  fastnesses  and 
on  mountain  heights,  making  their  houses  like  the 
eyriea  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their  sword  (Jer.  zliz. 
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16 ;  Gen.  xxvii,  40),  yet  Isaac,  in  his  prophetic  blessing, 
promised  his  disappointed  son  that  his  dwelling  should 
be  "  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heav- 
en from  above"*  (Gen.  xxvii,  39).  But  many  critics  are 
of  opinion  (e.  g.  Vcter,  De  Wette,  Geddes,  Von  Bohlen) 
that  "^STSdia  should  there  be  rendered  from.  L  e.  "far 
away  from,  or  destitute  of,"*  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  etc ; 
and  it  is  immediately  added,  "for  thou  shalt  live  by  thy 
sword ;"  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Idumffia  was  ever 
particularly  noted  for  its  fertility.  Some  other  passages 
of  Scripture  are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  tow- 
ering precipices  and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  "  the  ascent  of  scorpions  {A  krabbim% 
from  the  rock" — that  is,  from  the  rocky  boundary  of 
Edom  (Judg.  i,  86).  We  read  that  Amaziah,  after  the 
conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten  thousand  of  the  captives  to 
the  "  top  of  the  cliff,"*  and  thence  cast  them  down,  dash- 
ing them  all  to  pieces  (2  Chron.  xxv,  11, 12). 

6.  Present  State  of  the  Country. — Idumsa,  once  so  rich 
in  ita  flocks,  so  strong  in  its  fortresses  and  rock-hewn 
cities,  so  extensive  in  its  conomercial  relations,  so  re- 
nowned for  the  architectural  splendor  of  its  temples  and 
palace — is  now  a  deserted  and  desolate  wilderness.  Its 
whole  population  is  contained  in  some  three  or  four  mis- 
erable villages;  no  merchant  would  now  dare  to  enter  its 
borders ;  its  highways  are  untrodden,  its  cities  are  all  in 
ruins.  The  predictions  of  God's  Word  have  been  fiilfiUed 
to  the  very  letter  (see  Estlander,  Vaticima  JesaitB  in 
IdutncBOSj  AbofB,  1825).  "  Thorns  shall  come  up  in  her 
palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof. 
.  .  .  When  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee 
desolate.  ....  Thou  shalt  be  desolate,  O  Mount  Seir, 
and  all  Idunuea,  even  all  of  it.  .  .  .  Edom  shall  be  a  des- 
olation ;  every  one  that  goeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished" 
(Isa.  xxxiv,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxxv,  14  ;*  Jer.  xlix,  1 7).  Idumsea 
is  now  dixaded  into  two  districts,  JeMl^  including  the 
northern  section  as  far  as  wady  el-Ghuweir,  and  JSjA- 
i^AeroA,  embracing  the  southeni  part  (Burokhardt,  Trav, 
U  Syria,  p.  410;  Kobinson,  Btb.  Res.  ii,  M)4).  Burck- 
hardt  mentions  a  third  district,  Jcbal  Hesma ;  but  Rob- 
inson says  that  though  there  is  a  sandy  tract,  el-Hisroah, 
with  mountains  around  it,  on  the  east  of  Akabah,  it  does 
not  constitute  a  separate  di\'ision.  The  site  of  the  an- 
cient capital  Bozrah  is  now  marked  by  the  small  village 
of  Busaireh,  and  Petra,  the  Nabatluean  capital,  is  well 
known  as  wady  Musa. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  at  present  occupied  by 
various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  chief  tribe  in  the 
Jehal  is  the  Hejaya,  with  a  branch  of  the  Kaabineh, 
while  in  esh-Shei'oh  they  are  aU  of  the  numerous  and 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Haweitat,  with  a  few  independent 
allies.  The  Bedouins  in  Idumsea  have  of  late  years 
been  partially  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Eg>T)t,  pajdng  an 
annual  tribute,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Beni  Sukhr,*  is 
one  camel  for  two  tents.  The  feUahin,  or  peasants,  are 
half  Bedouin,  inhabiting  the  few  villages,  but  dwelling 
also  in  tents ;  they  too  pay  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment, and  furnish  supplied  of  grain. 

6.  The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by  Isaac 
in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  EsauV  By  thy  sword  shalt 
thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii^  40).  War  and  rapine  were  the 
only  professions  of  the  Edomites.  By  the  sword  they 
got  Mount  Seir— by  the  sword  they  exterminated  the 
Horites— by  the  sword  they  long  battled  with  their 
brethren  of  Israel,  and  finally  broke  off  their  yoke — by 
the  sword  they  won  Southern  Palestine — and  by  the 
sword  they  performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  historic 
drama,  massacred  the  guards  in  the  Temple,  and  pillaged 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion,  but  that  little  shows 
them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable  that  Esau's 
marriage  with  the  "daughters  of  Canaan,"  who  "were 
a  grief  of  mind"  to  his  father  and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi, 
34, 35),  induced  him  to  embrace  their  religion ;  and  when 
Esau  and  his  followers  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir, 
*Hey  seem  to  have  followed  the  practice  common  among 
ent  nations  of  adopting  the  country's  gods,  for  we  • 


read  that  Amasiah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conqaeit  of 
the  Edomites,  "  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of 
Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods"  (2  Chron.  xxv,  14^ 
15, 20).  Josephus  also  refers  both  to  the  idols  (one  dt 
which  he  named  Kozi)  and  priests  of  the  Idomsui 
(i4irf.xv,17,9). 

7.  Literature. — With  respect  to  the  striking  folfilment 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  upon  Edom,  we  need 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  well-known  work  of  Keith, 
who  frequently  errs,  however,  in  straining  the  aeoie  of 
prophecy  beyond  its  legitimate  import,  as  well  as  in  seek- 
ing out  too  literally  minute  an  accomplishment.  On 
Idumsa  generally,  see  C^  R  Michaelia,  IHs.  De  Anti^pdis, 
Idumaor.  Bist.  in  Pott  and  Kuperri's  SyUoge  Cowmat^ 
Theoloffic  part  vi,  p.  121 ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Commeait.  de 
Troglodytis  Seiritisy  in  the  Syntagma  Commentt^  part  i, 
p.  1 94.  For  the  ancient  geography,  Reland*s  Pabtstim ; 
Forster's  Geogrvpky  of  A  rabia ;  Ritter's  Palastina  md 
Syrien,  For  the  history  and  commerce,  Nokk,  Hist, 
Idumaat  Frank.  1726 ;  Vincent's  Commerce  and  A'ort- 
gation  of  the  Ancients^  voU  ii.  For  modem  geograjAy, 
the  travels  of  Burokhardt,  Laborde,  Wi|^n,  Stanley, 
and  Porter's  Uandb.for  Syria  and  Pal ;  but  espedally, 
Sketches  of  Idumea  and  its  present  Inhabitants,  by  Dr.  £. 
Robinson,  in  the  Amer.  Bib.  depository  for  April,  1833, 
p.  247,  and  his  Bib.  Researches,  ii,  651.— Kitto;  Smith. 
See  EooMiTE,  etc. 

Idiimad^an  ( 'I  ^ot;/ia7oc))  an  inhabitant  of  the  land 
of  Idumsea  (q.  v.)  (2  Mace  x,  15, 16). 

I'gal  (Heb.  Yigal',  ifiO%  avenger},  the  name  of  three 
men. 

1.  (Sept  'lyoX,  Vulg.  Tgal,  Eng.  Vera. « IgaL")  Son 
of  Joseph,  and  commissiimer  on  the  part  of  Issachar  to 
explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  7).  He  of 
course  perished  with  hb  nine  falsehearted  companions 
on  their  return  (Numb,  xiv,  87).     RC.  1657. 

2.  (Sept.  'lyooX,  Vulg.  Igaal,  A.  V. "  IgaL")  Son  of 
Nathan  of  Zobah,  and  one  of  David's  famous  warriors 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  SG).  B.C.  1046.  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 
Chron.  the  name  is  given  as  "Joe/  the  brother  of  Na- 
than" (xi,  38,  'lutijX).  Kemiicott,  after  a  minute  exam- 
ination of  the  passage,  both  in  the  cniginal  and  in  the 
ancient  versions,  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  most 
likely  to  be  the  genuine  text  {Dissertation,  p.212-214V 

3.  (Sept.  'lioriX,  Vulg.  Jegaal,  A.  V.  « Ig^")  One 
of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubba- 
bel  (1  Chron.  iii,  22).  The  number  "  six"  there  given  is 
that  of  the  grandchildren  of  Shechaniah  (sec  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gosp.  p.  17).     B.C.  ante  406. 

Igdali^ah  (Heb.  Yigdalynh%  but  only  in  the  pro- 
k)nged  form,  Yigdalya'hu,  *in^lb^ji%  whom  Jehovah  «ill 
make  great ;  Sept.  ToSoXlaQ,  ViUg.  Jegedaiia),  the  father 
of  Hanan,  into  the  chamber  of  which  latter  Jeremiah 
brought  the  Rechabites  to  propose  the  test  of  their  tem- 
perance (Jer.  xxxv,  4).     RC.  ante  606. 

Ig^al  (1  Chron.  iii,  22).    See  Ioal  3. 

Ignatian  Epistles.    See  Igkatiits  of  AKnocn. 

Ignatius  OF  Antiocii,  one  of  the  apostolical  fathen 
(q.  v.),  called  also  Theophorus  (6  Qto^opo^),  a  title  which 
he  explained  to  the  emperor  Trajan  as  meaning  "  one 
who  has  Christ  in  his  heart."  We  have  no  tnis tworthy 
accounts  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Ignatiua  The  chirf 
authority  is  the  Martyrium  Jgnatii  (see  below),  but  even 
those  who  assert  the  genuineness  of  that  work  admit 
that  it  is  greatly  interpoUted.  Thero  are  several  un- 
supported stories  in  the  fathers,  e.  g.  that  Ignatius  was 
the  child  whom  Christ  took  into  his  arms  (Mark  ix,  36), 
that  he  had  seen  Christ,  etc  Abulpharagius  {Dynasc. 
vii,  75,  ed.  Pococke,  1663)  was  understood  to  assert  that 
Ignatius  was  bom  at  Nura,  in  Sardinia  or  Cappadocis, 
but  Mr.  Cureton  (see  below)  shows  that  the  words  used 
have  no  such  reference.  The  Martyrium  (c  8)  asserts 
that  he  was,  along  with  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  St  John. 
ChrA-sostom  says  that  he  was  nominal  bishop  of  Antioch 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  themselves^ 
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bat  Eosebiofl  fixes  the  date  of  his  ordinadon  at  A.D.  69, 
when  sevend  of  the  apostles  were  dead.  Aooording  to 
the  same  historian,  he  was  the  second  successor  of  St. 
Ftail,  EvodiuB  having  been  the  first.  The  Apostolic 
Coastitiitiona,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  Ignatius  and 
Evodins  held  the  office  together,  Evodius  by  appoint- 
ment fipom  Peter,  Ignatius  from  PauL  So  say,  also,  Ba- 
nninsand  Natalis  Alexander,  making,  however,  Evodius 
biihop  of  the  Jews,  and  Ignatius  of  the  Gentiles.  **  Of 
the  episcopate  of  Ignatius  we  know  little.  He  appears 
(0  have  b€«n  over-^amest  in  insisting  upon  the  prerog- 
odTes  of  the  dergy,  especially  the  bishops.  The  Mar- 
Uffium  IgnatU  represents  him  as  an^pous  for  the  stead- 
fietness  of  his  flock  during  the  persecution  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Domitian*s  reign,  and  incessant  in  watch- 
ing and  prayer  and  in  instructing  his  people,  fearing 
kat  the  mote  ignorant  and  timid  among  them  should 
fall  away.  On  the  cessaUon  of  the  persecution  he  re- 
joiced at  the  little  injury  the  church  at  Antioch  had 
ostained.  AVhen  the  emperor  Trajan,  elated  with  his 
Tietocies  over  the  Dadans  and  other  nations  on  the  Da- 
ludnan  frontier,  began  to  persecute  the  Church,  the  anx- 
iety of  Ignatius  was  renewed,  and,  eager  to  avert  the 
nt^enoe  of  persecution  from  his  flock,  and  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  he  offered  himself  as  a  victim,  and 
was  brought  before  the  emperor,  then  at  Antioch  on  his 
waj  to.the  eastern  frontier  to  attack  the  Armenians  and 
Ptathians.  The  conference  between  Trajan  and  the 
bishop  Is  pven  in  the  Marty  Hum  Ignatii ;  it  ended  in 
an  order  <m  the  emperor  that  Ignatius  should  be  taken 
to  Rom3,  and  there  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  He  was 
led  thither  by  a  long  and  tedious  route,  but  was  allowed 
to  have  communiGation  with  his  fellow-Christians  at 
the  places  at  which  he  stopped.  He  was  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  at  the  feast  dis- 
tinguished as  ri  rpiffKatiitcaTTj, '  the  feast  of  the  thir- 
teenth' (Smith,  VicL  of  Class,  Antiq.  8.v.  Saturnalia). 
Sach  purts  of  him  as  remained  were  collected  by  his 
soRowing  Mends,  and  taken  back  to  Antioch,  where  in 
Jerome's  time  they  were  resting  in  the  ccmeteiry  outside 
the  gate  toward  Daphne.  From  thence  they  were  re- 
moved by  the  emperor  Theodudus  II  to  the  Church  of 
Ignatius  (previously  known  sb  the  Tychieum,  or  Temple 
efF(]rtane),in  the  dty  of  Antioch  (Evagr.  Hisf,  EccL  i, 
16).  Their  subsequent  removals  are  uncertain.  The 
martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius  is  commemorated  by  the  Bo- 
man  Church  on  the  1st  of  February;  by  the  Greek 
Cbnrch  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  correct  anniver- 
sary of  his  mart3nrdom.''  The  year  of  Ignatius*s  death 
has  been  much  disputed.  Many  of  the  best  writers 
(following  the  Martyrium  Ignatu)  place  it  in  A.D.  107 ; 
bat,  as  it  is' now  generally  conceded  that  Trajan  did  not 
visit  the  East  till  1 14,  and  as  he  probably  spent  the  win- 
ter 114-115  at  Antioch,  the  best  critics  agree  on  A.D.  1 15 
as  the  most  probable  date. 

Epistks  of  Ignatius, — On  his  way  from  Antioch  to 
Borne,  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  written  seven  epistles. 
These  are  enumerated  both  by.£usebius  {HisL  EccL  iii, 
46)  and  Jerome  {De  Viris  litustr.  c  16).  At  present, 
however,  there  are  fifteen  epistles  extant,  all  ascribed  to 
Igoatioa.  Seven  of  these  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
genuine,  namely,  1.  Hpoc  'E^ctn'ovct  Ad  Ephekos;  2. 
Mjpnij<nft;aiv,  Ad  Magnesicmos ;  8.  TpoXXiavotc,  Ad 
TmUcmos;  4.  lip6^*¥(»mai0VCyAdRomQnos;  5.  ♦tXa- 
lik^wnvt  A  ^  PhikMphenos  /  6.  £/i vpvnioic,  A  d  Smyr- 
*w« ;  and,  7.  Upd^  HoXvcap^ov,  A  d  Polycarpum,  The 
titles  of  these  epistles  agree  with  the  enumeration  of  Eu- 
sebios  and  Jerome.  There  are  found  two  recendons  of 
them— a  longer,  now  regarded  as  an  interpolated  one, 
fint  published  by  Pacaeus  (1557),  and  a  shorter  form, 
*hich  is  conddeisd  as  tolerably  uncomipted.  Many 
''pdrt  the  genuineness  of  either  (see  bdow).  Two  an- 
Qtnt  latin  verdons  arc  extant,  corresponding  in  a  great 
^^^nt  to  the  two  forms  or  recensions  of  the  Greek  text : 
tbe  burger,  known  as  the  common  {vulgala)  verdon,  the 
other  first  discovered  and  published  by  archbishop  Usher 
(1W4)  (see  below).    The  epistles  to  the  Ephcsians,  Ro- 


mans, and  Pdycarp  were  published,  with  a  translation* 
in  a  still  shorter  Syriac  version,  by  Cureton  (1845). 
Many  of  the  interpolations  found  in  the  larger  form  are 
of  passages  from  the  N.  T. 

Five  other  epistles,  though  extant  in  Greek,  are  re- 
garded by  nearly  all  classes  of  critics  as  spurious,  name- 
ly, 8.  npb^  Mapiav  f I'c  NcawoXi^'  ri)v  irpbc  nf  Zapitft 
or  Updg  Mapiav  Ka<KTo^\irriVf  or  Ik  KaaoirjjXwp,  or 
Ka<rrataXmv,  or  Ik  Ka<rra€aKwv^Ad3fariani,XeapO' 
lim,  qua  est  ad  Zarbwmy  at  Ad  Maricun  Cassobolitamy 
variously  written  CastahalUam^  or  Castatalcnsenif  or  ex 
CossobeUsj  or  Chassaobolorum,  or  Chasaomorum,  or  Cas^ 
tabolorum;  9.  TipbQ  robg  Iv  Tapaif^Ad  Tarsenses;  10. 
Tipbg  *Avriox««C,  Ad  Antiochenos;  11.  TiphQ  "Hp<t>va, 
haKovov  'Avriox«'aC)  ^^  Ileroneni  Diaconum  Anti- 
ochia ;  12.  UpbQ  ^^tXtinnjaiovCf  A  d  PhUij^penses,  Some 
copies  add  to  the  title  of  this  last  epistle  the  words  xtpi 
Bam-iaparoCj  De  Baptismate,  an  addition  which  by  no 
means  describes  the  contents.  Of  four  of  these  spurious 
epistles  two  andent  Latin  verdons  are  extant,  the  com- 
m(Hi  version,  and  that  published  by  Usher.  Of  that  to 
the  Philippians  there  is  but  one  version,  namely,  the 
common.  The  epistle  to  Polycarp  in  the  common  Latin 
verdon  is  defective,  containing  only  about  one  third  of 
what  is  in  the  Greek  text.  There  is  also  extant,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  two  Latin  verdons,  an  epistle 
of  Mary  of  Cassobeho  (called  also  UpoariXvToSi  Prose^ 
fytd)  to  Ignatius,  to  which  his  letter  professes  to  bo  an 
answer. 

The  remdning  three  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  are 
found  only  in  Latin.  They  are  very  short,  and  have 
long  been  given  up  as  spurious.  They  are,  18.  S,  Joamti 
Evcmgelistm;  14.  Ad  Eundem;  and,  15.  Beata  VirginL 
With  these  is  found  a  letter  of  the  Virgin  to  Ignatiusj, 
Beata  Virgo  IgnatiOf  professing  to  be  an  answer  to  his 
letter.     This  also  is  given  up  as  spurious. 

The  controversy  req^ecting  the  genuineness  of  these 
writings  began  at  an  early  period.  In  A.D.  1495  the 
three  Latin  epistles  and  the  letter  of  the  Virgui  were 
printed  at  Paris,  subjoined  to  the  Vita  et  Processus  8. 
Thomas  Cantuarerms  Martyris  super  Libertate  Ecclesi- 
asticcu  In  A.D.  1498,  three  years  after  the  appearance 
of  these  letters,  another  collection,  edited  by  J.  Faber,  of 
Staples  (Stapulensis),  was  printed  at  Paris  in  folio,  con- 
taining the  common  Latin  verdon  of  deven  letters,  that 
of  Alary  of  Cassobelae  not  being  among  them.  They  were 
published  with  some  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysins 
Areopagita  and  an  epistle  of  Polycarp.  These  eleven 
epistles  were  reprinted  at  Yen.  1502;  Paris,  1515;  Basel, 
1520;  and  Strasbuig,  1527.  In  1516  the  preceding  four- 
teen epistles,  with  the  addition  of  the  letter  to  Mary  of 
Cassobehe,  were  edited  by  Sjmphorianus  Champerius  of 
Lyons,  and  published  at  Paris  in  4to,  with  seven  letters 
of  St.  Antony,  commonly  called  the  Great.  In  A.D. 
1567,  the  twelve  epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  Greek,  were  pub- 
lished by  YUentinus  Paceus,  or  Paaeus,  in  8vo,  at  Dillin- 
gen,  in  Suabia  on  the  Danube,  from  an  Augsburg  MS. 
They  were  reprinted  at  Paris,  1558,  with  critical  emen- 
dations. The  same  twelve  Greek  epbtles,  from  another 
MS.  from  the  library  of  Caspar  a  Nydpryck,  were  pub- 
lished by  Andreas  Gesner,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Jo- 
annes Brunner,  Zurich,  1559,  folio.  In  these  editions 
the  Greek  text  of  the  seven  epistles  was  given  in  the 
larger  form,  the  shorter  form,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
being  as  yet  undiscovered.  The  genuineness  of  these 
remains  was  now  called  in  question.  The  authors  of 
the  Centuria  Magdeburgenses  were  the  first  to  express 
their  doubts,  though  with  caution  and  moderation.  Cal- 
vin, in  his  Institutiones  (1,  3),  declared  that  "  nothing 
could  be  more  silly  than  the  stuff  (nanice)  which  had 
been  brought  out  under  the  name  of  Igruitius,  and  ren- 
dered the  impudence  of  those  persons  more  insuffera- 
ble who  had  set  themselves  to  deceive  people  by  such 
phantoms  (larva)."  The  controversy  grew  warm,  the 
Roman  writers  and  the  Episcopalians  commonly  con- 
tending for  the  genuineness  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  cpis- 
tlesj  and  the  Presbyterians  dcnj-ing  it.     The  three  ejus- 
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ties  not  extant  in  Greek  were  the  first  given  up,  but  the 
rest  were  stoutly  contended  for.     Several,  however,  dis- 
tinguished between  the  seven  enumerated  by  Eusebius 
and  the  re^t,  and  some  contended  that  even  those  which 
were  genuine  were  interpolated.    While  the  controversy 
was  in  thi0*8tate,Vedeliu8,  a  professor  at  Greneva,  pub- 
lished an  edition  {S,  Tgnatii  qua  extant  Omnia,  Geneva, 
16'28,  4to)  in  which  the  seven  genuine  were  arranged 
apart  from  the  other  five  epistles ;  he  marked,  also,  in 
the  genuine  epistles,  the  parts  which  he  regarded  m  in- 
terpolations. ^  1644  archbishop  Usher's  (4to,  Oxford) 
edition  of  the  epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius  appeared. 
It  contained,  1.  Polycarpicma  EpistoUurum  Igna^anarum 
SyUoge  (Polycarp's  Collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Igna- 
tius), containing  Poly  carp's  epistle  to  the  Philippians 
and  six  of  the  supposed  genuine  epistles  of  Ignatius ;  2. 
EpistoUe  B,  Ignatio  adscripta  a  Media  jEtatis  GrcBcis 
Sex  (Six  Epistles  ascribed  to  St  Ignatius  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Middle  Age).     ITie  epistle  of  Polycarp  was  in- 
cluded in  this  class,  with  the  five  spurious  epistles  ex- 
tant in  Greek.     The  common  Latin  version  was  also 
printed  with  these  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  three 
epistles  which  are  extant  only  in  Latin  were  subjoined ; 
3.  A  Latin  version  of  eleven  epistles  (that  to  the  Philip- 
pians being  omitted)  from  the  two  MSS.  obtained  by 
Usher,  and  now  first  printed.     This  corresponds,  in  the 
main,  to  the  shorter  text  of  the  so-called  genuine  epis- 
tles.    The  work  of  Usher  contains  also  a  valuable  intro- 
duction and  notes  to  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
carp, the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  Canons 
ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome.     In  1646  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius  were  published  by  Isaac  Vossius  (4to,  Amst.), 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence.     The 
MS.,  which  is  not  accurately  written,  and  is  mutilated 
at  the  end,  is  valuable  as  the  only  one  containing  the 
shorter  recension  of  the  genuine  epistles ;  it  wants,  how- 
ever, that  to  the  Romans,  which  was  given  by  Vossius 
in  the  longer  form,  as  in  the  former  editions.     The  five 
spurious  epistles,  and  that  of  Mary  of  Cassobdte  to  Igna- 
tius, from  the  Medicean  MS.,  the  text  of  which  differs 
materially  from  that  previously  published;  the  three 
Latin  epistles;  Usher's  Latin  version  of  the  eleven 
Greek  epistles ;  and  the  common  version  of  that  to  the 
Philippians,  were  all  given  by  Vossius.     In  1647  Usher 
published  his  Appendix  Jgnaiicmay  containing  the  Greek 
text  of  the  seven  epistles,  and  two  Latin  versions  of  the 
Martyrium  Ignaiii,     He  gave  the  Medicean  text  of  six 
of  the  epistles;  that  to  the  Romans  was  the  common 
text,  with  the  interpolations  expunged,  as  determined 
by  a  collation  of  the  epistle  contain^  in  the  Martyri- 
um, both  in  the  Greek  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes  and  the 
Latm  version  published  by  Usher.     After  the  contro- 
versy had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  great  prog- 
ress had  been  made  towards  the  settlement  of  the  text, 
the  most  formidable  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  was  made  by  Dailld  (Dalheus),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  French  Protestants,  in  his  work  De  Serip- 
tit  qua  sub  Dionysii  A  reopaffifa  et  Igruitii  A  ntiockeni 
circumjerentur  LUnri  duo  (Gen.  1666, 4to).     The  works 
of  Ignatius  form  the  subject  of  the  second  book.     Tliis 
attack  of  Dailld  called  forth  the  Vindicia  Jgnatianm  of 
bishop  Pearson  (Cambriilge,  1672, 4to),  which  was  long 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  controversj'.     But  it  has 
recently  been  reopened  with  fresh  vigor  and  interest. 
Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ignatian  Epis- 
tles published  at  Oxford  in  1644,  declared  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  promise  that  the  genuine  Ignatius  could 
be  recovered  without  the  aid  of  another  Greek  text, 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  a  MS.  in  the  Medicean 
Library  at  Florence,  or  at  least  without  the  aid  of  a 
Syriac  copy,  which  he  did  not  deq)air  of  procuring  from 
Rome.     The  Medicean  5IS.  was  published,  but  the  diffi- 
culties remained  the  same.     The  SjTriac  version,  which 
was  then  looked  to  as  affording  the  only  probaUe  clew 
to  the  solution,  eluded  the  most  diligent  and  anxious 
search  for  a  period  of  200  years.     It  was  reserved  for 
the  Rev.  William  Cureton,  a  canon  of  Westminster,  to 


supply  this  dew.     Mr.  Cureton  discoverodf  among  a 
most  important  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.,  procured  for 
the  Britbh  Museum  bv  archdeacon  Tattam,  in  the  vear 
1843,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  of  the 
Syrians,  in  the  Desert  of  Nitria,  three  entire  epistles, 
which  he  published  in  the  year  1845.     This  publication 
naturally  excited  great  attention  on  the  part  of  those 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  called  forth  se- 
vere strictures  from  some  who  seemed  to  consider  that 
to  remove  any  part  of  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius  was 
to  take  away  so  much  from  the  foundaliona  of  q)isco- 
pacy.     The  form  which  the  controveny  now  took  led 
to  the  publication,#n  1849,  by  Mr.  Cureton,  of  the  Corpu 
Ignatiamtm,  in  which  the  editor  brought  together  a  com- 
plete Collection  of  the  Ignatian  EpittleB—gemdne,  inter- 
polated, and  spuriout ;  together  teith  nwnerous  Extract* 
from  them,  a*  quoted  by  Ecdeaicutical  Writers  dovm  to 
the  Tenth  Century,  and  accompanied  by  a  fall  histoiy  of 
the  controversy  from  its  commencement    Mr.Curetoo^s 
conclusion  was  that  the  three  ^tistles  which  he  pub- 
lished were  the  only  genuine  productions  of  Ignatius  in 
the  series  bearing  his  name.    If  this  did  not  ^  take  avay 
so  much  from  the  foundations  of  episcopacy,"  it  is  be- 
cause the  supposed  testimony  of  a  most  venerable  apos- 
tolic father  is  not  one  of  its  foundations,  for  certunly  the 
three  letters  are  as  bare  of  prelatic  allusion  as  any  of 
Paul's.    But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here.    Several  crit- 
ical reviews  of  this  position  appeared,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  by  Uhlhom,  in  the  21st  volume^f  the  Ztii- 
schriftf  d  hist,  TheoL,  in  which  a  long  and  learned  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  under  the  tide  Da*  VerhSlt- 
nisa  d,  syrischen  Recension  d,  ignatianischen  Brirfe  zu  d. 
kUrzem griechischen,  u.  d.  Authentic  d.  Brief e  Sberkavpt 
(translated  into  English,  in  a  somewhat  condensed  f<Kin, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  in  the  TheoL  Critic  [1852]), 
is  entered  into,  which  finally  asserts  that  *'  the  seven  li- 
ters, according  to  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  are  the 
genuine  productions  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch."    Another 
Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (together  vith 
Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp,  and  the  Apologies  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  TertulUan),  with  notes,  and  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  question  respecting  the  e[HStles 
of  Ignatius,  by  the  Rev.  Temple  ChevalHer,  B.D.  (8vo), 
appeared  in  1852.   In  1859  the  question  was  again  open- 
ed, and  again  in  the  Zeitschfur  hi^,  TheoL,  by  Dr.  R. 
A.  Lipsius,  who,  in  a  paper  entitled  Vther  die  A  eehtheit 
der  syrischen  Recension  der  ignatianischen  Brief e,  goes 
over  the  ground  again  with  all  the  learning  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  field,  but  more  at  length,  examin- 
ing in  detail,  and  with  great  critical  acumen,  the  aigu- 
ments  which  have  been  adduced  by  both  sides  in  thb 
discussion.     Dr.  Lipsius  adopts  all  the  reasoning  of  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Corpus  Ignatianum,  and  arrives  at 
the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  three  letters  to 
Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesiuis,  and  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Syriac  recension,  arc 
the  genuine  letters  of  Ignatius,  but  that  the  present  re- 
cension of  the  seven  letters  are  from  a  later  hand,  in 
which  the  three  genuine  letters  have  been  remodelled, 
and  to  these  three  four  new  ones  added.    It  is  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  full  adoption  of  Mr. 
Cureton's  views  has  appeared  in  the  same  journal  which 
gave  to  the  world  Uhlhom's  lucubrations,  and  syg^ 
highly  for  the  honest  desire  of  its  conductors  to  pr^otc 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  that  only.     Bunsen  also  adopted 
the  views  of  Cureton  in  his  IHe  drei  echten  uiid  vier 
unecJUen  Brief e  des  Ignatius  (Hamburg,  1847,  8vo),  and 
his  conclusions  have  been  admitted  by  some  eminent 
Presbyterian  authorities  (see  BibL  Rejpos.  July,  1849) ; 
but  Dr.  Killen,  the  Irish  Presbyterian,  in  his  Aneiefi 
Church  (Belfast  and  N.  Y.  1859, 8vo),  condemns  all  the 
epistles  as  worthless  and  spurious.    He  remarks  that  *'  it 
is  no  mean  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great  Calvin  that 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago  he  passed  a  sweep- 
ing sentence  of  condemnation  on  these  Ignatian  epistler. 
At  the  time  many  were  startled  by  the  boldness  of  his 
language,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  somewhat  pre- 
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dpittte  in  pronoonciDg  such  a  decisive  judgment.  But 
he  saw  distinctly,  and  he  therefore  spoke  fearlessly. 
There  is  a  far  more  intimate  connection  than  many  are 
dlspoeed  to  believe  between  sound  theology  and  sound 
critidam,  for  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God 
strengthens  the  intellectual  vision,  and  assists  in  the 
detection  of  error  wherever  it  may  reveal  itself.  Had 
Pearson  enjoyed  the  same  clear  views  of  Gospel  truth  sb 
the  reformer  of  Geneva,  he  would  not  have  wasted  so 
many  precious  yaurs  in  writing  a  learned  vindication  of 
the  nonsense  attributed  to  Ignatius.  Calvin  knew  that 
an  apostolic  man  must  have  been  acquainted  with  apos^ 
tolic  doctrine,  and  he  saw  that  these  letters  must  have 
been  the  production  of  an  age  when  the  pure  light  of 
Christianity  was  greatly  obscured.  Hence  he  denounced 
them  so  emphatically ;  and  time  has  verified  his  deliv- 
oance.  His  language  respecting  them  has  been  often 
quoted,  but  we  feel  we  cannot  more  appropriately  close 
our  observations  on  this  subject  than  by  another  repeti- 
tion of  it, '  There  is  nothing  more  abominable  than  that 
tnsh  which  is  in  circulation  under  the  name  of  IgnMl 
tius.' "  Dr.  Killen's  positive  arguments  against  the  genP 
nineness  o(aU  the  epistles  are,  1.  The  style  is  suspicious ; 
IThe  q)istles  ignore  God's  Wonl,  which  is  never  done 
by  any  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  early  fathers ;  8. 
They  contain  chronological  blunders ;  4.  They  use  words 
in  meanings  which  they  did  not  acquire  till  long  after 
the  time  of  Ignatius ;  5.  They  abound  in  puerilities,  va- 
poring, and  mysticism ;  6.  They  manifest  an  unhallowed 
and  insane  desire  for  martyrdom.  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld 
also  hold  them  all  not  to  be  genuine,  but  think  that  the 
seven  of  the  shorter  Greek  recensions  were  the  first  to 
be  forged  after  A.D.  150,  and  that  the  Syriac  three  are 
amply  fragmentary  traniBlations  from  the  Greek.  With 
Uhlbom  agree  also  many  able  and  sound  critics  of  the 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  as  Mohler,  Uefele,  and  Gie- 
sder. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  Ignatius  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  Patres  ApostoUci  of  Cotelerius,  the  second 
edition  of  which,  by  Le  Clerc  (Amst  1724, 2  vols,  folio), 
contains  all  the  genuine  and  spurious  epistles  (Greek  and 
Latin),  with  the  epistles  of  Mary  of  Cassobels  and  of  the 
Vi^in,  the  two  ancient  Latin  versions  (the  common  one 
and  Usher's),  the  Martyrium  Tgnatii,  the  DissertcUiones 
(le.  the  Introduction)  of  Usher,  the  VmcUdce  of  Pear- 
vm,  a  Dis^rtatio  de  Jgnatiam»  Episiolis  by  Le  Clerc, 
and  variorum  notes.    A  usefid  edition  of  the  genuine 
epistles,  with  those  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Polycarp, 
and  the  Marlyria  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  was  pub- 
lished by  Jacobson  (Oxford,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo).     There 
are  versions  in  several  languages  of  modem  Europe,  in- 
duding  two  English  translations,  an  old  one  by  arch- 
bishop Wake  {Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers^ 
L>nd.  1693, 8vo),  and  a  modem  one  by  Clementson  (1827, 
8ro).   Wake's  translation  has  been  repeatedly  published. 
The  Martyrium  Iffnatiij  which  is  our  chief  authori^ 
for  the  circumstances  of  Ignatius's  death,  professes  to  be 
written  by  eye-witnesses,  the  companions  of  his  voyage 
to  Rome,  supposed  to  be  Philo,  a  deacon  of  Tarsus  or 
some  other  church  in  Cilicia,  and  Rheus  Agathopus,  a 
Syrian,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
{Ad PkUadelph,  c^ll;  Ad Smyrneos, c.  13).     Usher  adds 
to  them  a  third  person,  Gaius,  but  on  what  authority  we 
Icnow  not,  and  Gallandius  adds  Crocus,  mentioned  by  Ig- 
natius {Ad  Romanus^  c  10).    The  account,  with  many 
interpolations,  is  incorporated  in  the  work  of  Syroeon 
Metaphrastes  (Dec  A.D.  20),  and  a  Latin  translation 
from  him  is  given  by  Surius,  De  Prohatis  Sanctor.  Vitis^ 
and  in  the  A  da  Sanctorum,  under  the  date  of  the  1st  of 
February.   The  Martyrium  was  first  printed  in  Latin  by 
archbishop  Usher,  who  gave  two  distinct  versions  from 
different  MSS.     The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  by 
Roinart,  m  his  Acta  MaHyrum  Sincera  (Par.  1689, 4to), 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Colbertine  library,  and  in  a  revised 
edition  in  Le  Clerc's  Cotelerius.    It  is  given  by  Jacob- 
ion  and  by  most  of  the  later  editors  of  the  epistles.    Its 
genuineness  b  generally  recognised,  but  it  b  thought  to 


be  interpolated.  See  the  remarks  of  Grabe,  quoted  by 
Jacobson  at  the  end  of  the  Martyrium,  A  considerable 
fragment  of  an  ancient  Sjrriac  version  of  the  Martyrium 
of  Ignatius  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Cureton. 

See  ^rm^DicLofBiog,andMythols,Y,',  C&ve.Hist, 
Liit,  anno  117 ;  Lardner,  Credibility  of  Gospel  History ; 
Edinburgh  /Znrtetr,  July,  1849;  Coleman,  ^ncien^  Chris- 
tianityy  p.  197-200 ;  Bohringer,  Kirchengesch,  in  Biog,  i, 
7  sq. ;  Milman,  Lot,  Christ,  i,  53  aq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist, 
i,  269, 296, 631 ;  Cureton,  Corpus  Tynatianum  (Lond.  1849, 
8vo) ;  Milton,  Prose  Works,  i,  78  aq. ;  N,  Y,  Review,  i,  367 ; 
Kitto,  Joum,  Sac  Lit,  April,  1850 ;  New  Englander,  Nov. 
1849 ;  Quarterly  Review,  Dec.  1850 ;  lipeius,  in  Zeitsch, 
f,  histor.  TheoL  1856,  Heft  1 ;  Uhlhom,  in  Utsrzo^s  Real- 
EncyUop,  vi,  623  sq. ;  Brit,  and  For,  Rev,  xxxiii,  640  aq. ; 
Am,  Presb.  Rev.  Jan,  1867,  p.  187  sq. ;  Princet,  Rep.  1849, 
p.  378  sq. ;  A  mer.  Quart.  Church  Review,  Jan.  1870,  p.  563 
sq.    See  also  Epistles. 

IgnatiUB,  patriarch  op  Constantinople,  flourish- 
ed about  the  banning  of  the  9th  century.  The  schism 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  which  began  under 
Photius  (q.  v.),  who  persecuted  Ignatius  and  usurped 
hb  see,  gives  importance  to  hb  life.  The  following  ac- 
count of  him  b  (necessarily)  chiefly  from  Roman  sources, 
and- must  be  taken  with  allowance.  He  was  bom  in 
799,  and  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  CuropaU- 
tes ;  hb  mother,  Procopia,  was  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus.  On  the  revolt  of  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Michael  surrendered  to  him  the  throne,  which  he  had 
occupied  for  the  short  period  of  a  year  and  nine  months 
only,  and  embraced  monastic  life.  Hb  sons  followed 
the  example  of  their  father,  and  the  youngest,  Nicetas, 
then  aged  fourteen,  changed  hb  name  to  Ignatius.  The 
new  emperor,  in  order  not  to  be  dbturbed  in  the  posses- 
rion  of  power,  separated  the  several  members  of  the 
family  of  Michael,  and  caused  hb  two  sons,  Eustratius 
and  Nicetas,  to  be  made  eunuchs.  During  the  reign  of 
the  three  emperors,  Leo,  Michael  II,  and  Theophilus, 
the  young  men  were  allowed  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity 
the  monastic  life  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves. 
Ignatius  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  priesthood  by 
Basil,  bbhop  of  Paros,  in  the  Hellespont,  a  prelate  who 
had  suffered  great  persecution  in  opposing  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  to  whom  Ignatius  was  much  attached.  On 
the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  empress  Theodora  was  de- 
clared regent  in  the  name  of  her  son,  Michael  III.  Be- 
ing opposed  to*the  Iconoclasts,  she  banbhed  John,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  caused  Methodius  to 
be  elected  in  hb  place.  Four  years  after,  on  the  death 
of  Methodius,  the  patriarchal  dignity  was  bestowed  upon 
Ignatius.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  thb  honor.  Bar- 
das,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  whom  he  had  excom- 
municated on  account  of  hb  scandalous  excesses,  having 
obtuned  connderable  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  emperor  Michael,  whose  vices  he  flattered  and 
encouraged,  induced  him  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  compel  hb  mother  to  withdraw  to  a  con- 
vent, and  to  accept  the  vows.  Ignatius,  when  sum- 
moned to  lend  hb  authority  to  thb  unfilial  act,  did  not 
content  himself  with  remonstrating  against  it,  but  gave 
a  stem  refusaL  He  was,  in  consequence,  bani^ed  to  the 
ble  of  Terebinthos,  and  deprived  of  hb  see,  which  he 
had  held  for  eleven  years.  Photius,  a  eunuch  related 
to  Bardas,  and  ^Kperson  of  considerable  learning,  who 
favored  the  Iconoclasts,  was  by  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
but  without  the  consent  of  the  Church,  appointed  to  the 
patriarchate  of  CJonstantinople.  For  the  controversy  of 
Photius  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  issue,  see 
Photius.  All  means  employed  to  induce  Bardas  to  re- 
sign remaining  ineffective,  hb  death  was  finally  deter- 
mined upon,  and  he  was  murdered  in  866.  Basil  the 
Biacedonian  now  became  possessed  of  the  supAme  pow- 
er. One  of  the  first  acts  of  hb  reign  was  to  banbh 
Photius  and  recall  Ignatius,  who  was  triumphantly  re- 
instated in  his  patriarchal  dignity  Nov.  3,  867.  At  hb 
suggestion  a  council  was  assembled  at  Constantinople, 
which  ranks  in  the  Roman  Church  as  the  eighth  cacu- 
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BoeniciL  It  wis  presided  over  by  the  legate  of  pope 
Adrian  II,  and  in  it  Pbotius  and  hia  partisans  were  ex- 
oommunicated,  and  their  opinions  condemned.  From 
this  time  Ignatius  was  allowed  to  mk  the  Greek  Church 
without  opposition.  Ho  died  Oct.  28,  878,  on  whkh 
day  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  still  celebrate  his 
memory.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  transferred  to  that  of 
St  Michael,  near  the  Bosphorus.  The  details  of  his  life 
are  principally  drawn  from  Kicetas  David,  who  had 
known  him  personaUy.  Ignatius  wrote  Bi'oc  Tapatriov 
Tov  varpia^ov  KiavfTTavrtvovToXeu^,  the  Greek  text 
of  which  remains  unpublished,  but  a  Latin  translation 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Snrius,  De  probaii*  Sanctorum 
Vitist  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Feb.  26),  iii,  67^'.— 
Bioc  TOV  ayiov  Nunj^opow,  irarpiipxov  Kwv^r.,  the 
Greek  text  of  which  is  contained  in  the  i4cto  Sancto- 
rum (March  12),  ii,  704,  Append.  He  also  wrote  other 
works,  among  them  an  abridgment  of  fifty-three  fables 
from  Babrius  in  Iambic  verses,  each  fable  containing 


the  male  monasteries  of  the  Greek  Church,  mofe  espe- 
daUy  in  Russia. 

Hire,  JoHA?Cf  VON,  a  Swedish  philologian,  was  bom 
March  8, 1707,  at  Lund,  and  educated  at  the  univeni- 
ties  of  Upsala,  Greif8^ndd,'Jena,  and  Halle.  At  the 
last-named  high-school  he  afterwards  lectured  for  a  time 
on  the  Oriental  languages,  then  travelled  extensively  in 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  France,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Upsala  University.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  profesBor 
of  poetry,  and  the  year  following  professor  of  rhetoric, 
which  he  remained  for  forty  years.  He  died  Nov.  26, 
1780.  He  distingiushed  hiniself  greatly  by  his  thor- 
ough  investigations  into  the  philological  merits  of  his 
mothte  tongue,  and  by  his  labors  on  the  Gothic  venkm 
of  Ulfilas,  the  results  of  which  are  left  us  in  Scrqita 
rertionem  Ulphilanam  et  ling,  Mcuo-gothicam  ilbutraih 
tia,  which  were  collected  and  edited  by  A.  F.  BUsching 
(BerL  1778,  4to).  This  collection  (which  is  very  me, 
as  only  181  copies  were  printed)  contains,  1.  VlphiUu  il- 


only  four  verses.    These  were  published  at  first  under  mutratut^  a  series  of  critical  observations  on  the  readings 
the  name  of  Gabrias,  Gabrius,  or  Babrius,  in  the  AkUne  ^  the  Codex  A  rgentat$^  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  it- 


Eaop  (Venice,  1505),  and  afterwards  under  the  author's 
real  name  (Ignatius  Magister),  in  Ritterhusins's  PAe- 
cfrtw,  and  Novelet's  Mythologia  Aisopica,  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biogr,  GhUraie^  xxv,  795;  English  CtfdojxBdia ; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Biography ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  HitU  ii,  62, 
96 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hitt,  iii,  558  sq. ;  Hardwicke,  Ch,  Hitt, 
(Middle  Ages),  p.  196  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ignatius  Loyola.    See  Loyola. 

Ignis  Purgatorins.    See  Puroatort. 

Ignorance,  the  want  of  knowledge  or  instruction. 
It  is  oflen  used  to  denote  illiteracy.  Mr.  Locke  observes 
that  the  causes  of  ignorance  are  chiefly  three :  1,  want 
of  ideas;  2,  want  of  a  discoverable  connection  between 
the  ideas  we  have ;  8,  want  of  tracing  and  examining 
our  ideas.  As  respects  religion,  ignorance  has  been  dis- 
tinguished into  three  sorts :  1.  An  invincible  ignorance, 
in  which  the  will  has  no  part.  It  is  an  insult  upon  jus- 
tice to  suppose  it  will  pimish  men  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  things  which  they  were  physicaUy  incapa- 
ble of  knowing.  2.  There  is  a  wilful  and  obstinate 
ignorance;  such  an  ignorance,  far  from  exculpating, 
aggravates  a  man*s  crimes.  8.  A  sort  of  voluntary  ig- 
norance, which  is  neither  entirely  wilful  nor  entirely 
invincible,  aB  when  a  man  has  the  meaa§  of  knowledge, 
and  does  not  use  them. — Locke,  On  the  Understanding,  ii, 
178 ;  Grove,  Aforal  Philosophy,  ii,  26,  29,  64 ;  Watte,  On 
the  Mind;  Henderson's  Buck,  Theolo^,  Diet,  s.  v.  See 
Knowledge. 

Ignorantines  (Latin,  Fratres  Ignoranlia ;  French, 
Freres  Ignorantuu),  also  known  as  the  Congregation  of 
Christian  Instruction  and  Christian  Schools,  is  the  name 
of  a  Jesuitical  foundation  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  poor  children  in  sacred  as  well  as  secular  learning, 
which  was  founded  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century  (1724)  by  the  abb^  de  la  Salle.  As  the 
object  is  to  confine  the  instruction  to  such  branches 
as  do  not  conflict  with,  but  even  favor,  the  religious 
views  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  virtually  preparing  the 
young,  by  the  exclusion  of  all  books  by  Protestants,  to 
remain  true  to  the  church  of  their  fathers,  they  have 
gradually  been  introduced  into  every>4atholic  country 
of  Europe.  In  France  this  society  shared  at  the  Revo- 
lution the  fate  of  all  the  other  religious  bodies;  but, 
nnder  the  name  of  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
they  were  recalled,  and  re-established  under  Napoleon 
in  1806.  They  are  now  exceedingly  numerous  in  France, 
Italy,  and  in  some  parte  of  Bohemia  and  Germany. 
Many  branches  exist  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
the  lattetfKcountry  they  have  large  educational  estab- 
lishments, with  a  series  of  school-books  s(>ecially  design- 
ed forRoman  Catholics.  The  Ignorantines  wear  a  dress 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Jesuits. — Chambers,  Cyclop, 
V,  617 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  vi,  632.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Igumen  or  Hegnmen  is  the  title  of  an  abbey  in 


tempte  to  prove  **  that  the  letters  of  the  Codex  were 
produced  by  an  encaustic  process,  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
parchment  having  been  covered  with  wax,  on  which 
silvex^leaf  was  laid,  and  the  form  of  the  letter  stamped 
thereon  with  a  hot  iron ;"  2.  Fragn^nta  vers,  UlpL,  con- 
taining the  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bonoans  pob- 
lished  by  Knittel,  with  annotations ;  8.  Dissertatio  de 
origunbus  Ling,  Lot,  et  Gr.  inter  MtMogothos  repetm- 
<Us;  4,De  vetiis  Mctsogoth ;  Analecta  UfyhiL,  i, de  Voi. 
A  rgent,  et  lift  Goth,,  ii,  de  nominibus  subst,  et  adject.  Ma- 
sogoth. ;  6.  De  Ling,  Cod,  Arg,;  6.  Specimen  Gloss,  CI- 
phiL,  cum  prafationSbus,  An  Appendix  to  the  work 
contains  tracte  by  other  writers.  He  wrote  also  De  an 
LXX  interpretum  in  N,  T.  (Upsal.  1780)  ',—De  usu  ac- 
centttum  Hebreeorum  (ibicL  1 733).  See  Ki tto,  Cydopadia 
Bib,  Lit,u,S77;  Jiicher,  Gelehrt,  Lex,,  Adeiung's  Add, 
ii,  2270  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

I.  EL  S.  b  an  inscription  or  monogram  which  his 
probably  been  used  by  the  Christian  Church  firom  an 
early  date  among  the  sacred  i^rmbols  on  church  fomi- 
ture,  and  in  painted  windows  of  the  house  of  (lod,  but 
ite  use  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  ecdesiasUcal 
buildings.  On  tombs,  roofs,  and  walls  of  houses,  on 
books,  and  on  other  possesions  of  Christians,  this  mon- 
ogram has  been,  and  is  even  now,  frequently  impressed, 
especially  among  the  adherente  of  the  Roman,  Greek, 
and  Anglican  churches.  The  interpretations  which 
have  been  given  of  this  mystic  title  are  threefold.  One 
is  that  they  are  the  initials  of  the  words  **In  Hoc  Signo,"* 
borrowed  from  the  luminous  cross  which  it  is  said  wis 
miraculously  displayed  in  the  sky  before  Constantine 
and  his  army.  Others  make  them  the  initials  of  the 
words  "  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,"  cspeciaUy  the  Jes- 
uits, who  use  it  for  their  badge  and  motto  in  the  form 
1.(4. S.  f  '^^  ^^  another,  that  they  are  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  Greek  1 H20TS,  Jesus.  This  last  opinion 
has  been  espoused  by  the  late  *^  Cambridge  Camden  So- 
ciety" in  a  work  which  they  published  on  this  subject: 
A  rgumentfor  the  Greek  Origin  of  the  Monogram  1, 11,  S, 
(London,  1841).  The  earliest  Christian  emblems  found 
also  seem  to  confirm  this  opinion,  as  they  are  in  every 
case  written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  ^*  the  celebrated 
monogram  inscribed  by  Constantine's  order  on  the  laba- 
rum,  or  standard  of  the.  cross,  was  undoubtedly  Greek.** 
Eusebius  (Eccles,  HisL),  in  describing  the  famous  stand-k 
ard,  says,  **A  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold,  formed  the 
figure  of  the  cross  by  means  of  a  piece  laid  transversely 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  the  whole  was  fixed  a  crown, 
formed  by  the  intertexture'of  gold  and  precioas  stones; 
and  on  this  two  letters  indicating  the  name  of  Christ 
symbolized  the  Sanour's  title  by  means  of  ito  first  char- 
acters, the  letter  P  being  intersected  by  a  X  exactly  in 
ite  centre;  and  these  letters  the  emperor  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  on  hi^  helmet  at  a  later  period."  In 
regard  to  the  shape  of  the  letter  S  being  Roman,  and 
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BOl  Greek,  The  Churckj  a  paper  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Canada,  says,  "It  might  easily  have  become  cor- 
rupted (L  e.  ^e  Greek  £  into  a  Latin  S)— it  would  not, 
indeed,  hare  been  intelligible  except  to  a  few  of  the  best 
scholare  unless  it  were  corrupted— and  so  could  scarcely 
hare  escaped  transmutation  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  which  we  are  certified  was  the  case,  per- 
ished, or  very  nearly  so,  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
Western  Church."— Staunton,  EccL  Diet,  p.  382 ;  Blunt, 
EccUs.  Diet,  i,  875.    See  Labarum.    (J,  ILW.) 

Iliin  (Heb.  /yw»',  tJ"^^:?!  rumSf  as  in  Jer.  xxvi,  18, 
etc),  the  name  of  two  places. 

L  (Sept  A/<i/i,  Vulg.  /im.)  A  city  in  the  extreme 
sooth  of  Jndah,  mentioned  between  Baaiah  and  Azem 
(Josh.  XV,  29),  and  therefore  doubtless  included  within 
the  territory  set  oflf  to  Simeon,  as  the  associated  places 
were  (Josh,  xix,  3),  which  aiford  the  only  means  for  a 
conjectural  position  nearly  midway  from  the  Dead  Sea 
toirards  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  (SepL  Tot, Vulg.  IJeabarim,hoth  reading  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  verse.).  One  of  the  stations  of  the 
laaelites  not  long  before  reaching  the  Jordan  (Numb. 
zxziii,45);  usually  called  fully  Ije-ababoi  (vejr.44). 

Ijar.    See  Iyab. 

U'd-ab'^arim  (Hebrew  Itfeh'  ha-Abarim',  '^J? 
fi'^'iajn,  rwu  of  the  Aharwk,  or  regions  bejrond ;  Sept. 
Axoyai,  but  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  44  simply  Fat;  Vulg. 
Jeabarim  and  IJeaharim),  the  forty-seventh  station  of 
the  Israelites  on  approaching  Canaan,  described  as  be- 
ing between  Oboth  and  Dibon-gad,  "  in  the  border  of 
Moab*^  (Numb,  xxxiii,  44),  or  between  Oboth  and  the 
brook  Zered,  **  in  the  wilderness  which  is  before  (i.  e. 
tasi  of)  Moab,  towards  the  sun-rising""  (Numb,  xxi,  11), 
and  therefore  not  far  from  Aineh,  a  little  south  of  wady 
el-Ahry,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Mo- 
abitish  territory,  and  lies  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
range  of  Abarim,  that  give  this  compound  form  to  the 
Dame  (amply  Iim  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  44),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Um  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  29).    See  Abarim. 

I'jon  (Heb.  Isf<m%  li^5,  place  of  nwuf  Sept  'Aiv, 
Aiov,  Afwv),  a  frontier  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
mentioned  as  being  captured,  along  with  Abel-Beth- 
Meholah  and  other  places  in  Naphtali,  first  by  Benha- 
dad  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xv,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  4),  and  af- 
terwards by  Tiglath-pileser  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv,  29). 
The  associated  names  and  circumstances  render  the  sup- 
position of  Dr.  Robinson  (/2ewarci««^  iii,  346)  very  prob- 
able, that  this  locality  corresponds  to  a  large  ruin-cov- 
eicd  hill  called  Tell  Vebbin  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
i)  335),  in  the  present  Merj  Ayun  (meadow  oi fountains), 
a  fine  meadow  tract  between  wady  et-Teim  and  the 
litany,  north  of  Lake  Huleh  (comp.  BibUotheca  Sacra, 
1W6,  p.  204,  214 ;  new  edition  of  Betearchetj  iii,  375 ; 
Schwarz,  Ptf&rtwe,  p.  36).  * 

Iken,  KoxRAD,  a  German  Protestant  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  bom  at  Bremen  Dec  25,  1689,  was  professor 
of  theok^  at  the  gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  pastor 
of  one  of  the  Reformed  churches.  He  died  June  80, 
1753.  Iken  wrote,  AntiqttikUe$  Hebraica  (Brem.  1730, 
4to,  5th  ed.,  annotated  ^  J.  H.  Schacht,  1810, 8vo)  :— 
Tiaaurus  Nov,  Theoloff.-PkiloL  Dissertationum  eoceget- 
varum  ex  Mtuao  Tk,  I/astei  et  Conrad,  IkenH  (Leyden, 
1732, 2  vols.  foL) : — De  tempore  celebrata  tdtinus  Camte 
pat^aUi  Chriati  (Bremen,  1735  and  1739,  8vo) ;  this 
work  and  the  following  are  directed  against  G.  F.  Gude 
(q.v.): — DissertaHo  qua  contra  Gudiwn  demonetratur 
C<nam  Chritti  (rravpwaiftov  verepaachalemfuiste  (Bre- 
men, 1742, 8vo) : — Tractatus  Tabnudicus  de  cuUu  quo- 
^iiiano  TempU,  quern  vernone  Latina  donatum  et  noHs  U- 
butratum  ertiditorum  exammi  subjicit  Conrad,  Ikenku 
(Bremen,  1736, 4to) : — SymboUe  Utterarim  ad  mcrement- 
Ml  tdentiarum  omnia  generis,  a  varOs  amicis  ooUaim 
(ftonen,  1744-49, 3  vols.  8vo)  v—TTarmoma  fdstorimper^ 
pemomm  J,  Chritti  (Bremen,  1743, 4to ;  2d  ed.  Utrecht, 
1758, 4to)  ',—Distertationes  pkUoL-iheolog,  in  dkfersa  sac. 


cod,  utriutque  instntmentaUa  loca  (Leyden,  1749, 4to ;  2d 
ed.  augmented,  pub.  by  J.  H.  Shacht,  Utrecht,  1770, 4to): 
— De  Institutis  et  CartmonOs  Legis  Mosaics  ante  Mosm 
(Bremen,  1752,  2  parts,  4to).— Hoefer,  Nauv,  Biog.  Ghu 
XXV,  8  aq. ;  KUto,  Cydop,  Bib,  Lit.  ii,  877.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ikncesh  (Heb.  Ikkesh',  C;35,  perverse,  as  in  Psa.  d, 
4,  etc ;  Sept.  'EicWc,  'EKKt)g,  'Ejcjcqt),  the  father  of  Ira 
the  Tekoite,  which  latter  was  one  of  David*s  famous 
warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26;  1  Chron.  vi,  28),  and  cap- 
tain of  the  sixth  regiment  of  his  troops  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
9).    B.C.  ante  1046. 

IkonobortBi  is  the  name  of  a  small  sect  of  Russian 
dissenters  who  are  opposed  to  paintings,  both  in  church- 
es and  in  private  houses.    See  Russia. 

Ikriti,  SHKaffARjA  ben-Eliah^  a  Jewish  philosopher 
and  commentator,  originally  from  Rome,  flourished  at 
Negroponte  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  14th  century.  His  father  Eliah  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  the  island  of  Crete,  whence  he 
derived  his  luuno.  Shemarja  devoted  his  early  years 
to  the  study  of  philosophical  writings,  but  later  he  gave 
his  time  almost  exclu«vely  to  the  study  of  exegesis,  as 
the  result  of  which  he  translated  and  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  all  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  with  the  exception  of 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  His  edition  of 
Genesis,  to  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he 
devoted  no  less  than  twenty-five  years,  he  dedicated, 
with  other  works  of  his,  to  king  Robert  of  Naples  (in 
1328).  The  main  object  of  writing  these  commenta- 
ries, which  have  never  yet  been  published,  was  to  rec- 
oncile the  Rabbanites  and  Karaites.  Himself  a  Rabba- 
nite,  he  held  that  the  Karaites  were  in  the  wrong  to 
set  aside  alt(^ther  the  Talraudical  traditions ;  and  the 
Rabbanites,  he  asserted,  missed  the  mark  also  by  not 
only  assigning  the  first  place  to  the  Talmud,  but  by  dis- 
regarding the  Bible  (comp.  Ozar  Nechmad,\ien,  1857, 
ii,  93).  But,  whatever  his  success  may  have  been  with 
the  Rabbanites,  he  certainly  failed  tOgponvince  the  Ka- 
raites, who  read  his  works  extensively,  that  the  Talmu- 
dical  Hagada  contained  a  deep  moaning  unrevealed  to  the 
superficial  student,  or  to  persuade  them  that  the  Bible 
and  Talmud  both  deserved  a  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion. Another  aim  which  Shemarja  is  said  to  have  had 
in  writing  his  commentaries  was  the  union  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Maimonides  (q.  v.)  with  the  old  orthodox  schooL 
He  also  wrote  a  Logic,  after  the  Greek  style,  and  a  He- 
brew Grammar.  See  Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vii,  318 
sq. ;  Carmoly,  in  Jo8t*s  A  nnalen  (1839),  p.  69, 155 ;  Dukes, 
Shir  Shelomo  (Hannov.  1858),  ii,  4;  Kitto,  Cydopcsdia 
BtbL  Liter,  ii,  377 ;  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Jud,  iii,  27  sq,  (J. 
H.W.) 

I'lai  (Heb.  Hay',  '^b'^?,  u  q.  Chald.  "^^5,  supreme; 

Sept.  'HXO,  an  Ahohite,  and  one  of  David's  chief  heroes 
(1  Chron.  xi,  29);  called  Zalmon  in  the  paraUel  list  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  28).     KC  1046. 

ndefonstui,  St.,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  607.  H«|etudied  under  Isidore  of  Seville, 
became  monk,  then  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Agli,  near 
Toledo,  and  was  finally  made  archbishop  of  his  native 
city  in  658.  According  to  Julian  of  Toledo,  Ildefonsus 
composed  a  large  number  of  works,  mo^  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  left  tmfinished.  The  only  writings  supposed 
to  be  authentic  that  we  now  possess  under  his  name  are, 
De  ill^ata  b,  Virginis  mrginitate  (in  the  BibUoth,  Pair., 
Lugd.,  xii) : — ^two  books,  De  cognitione  baptismi  et  de  Hi- 
nere  deserii  quo  pergiturpost  baptismum,  a  rule  of  failh 
and  conduct  for  converts : — a  continuation  of  Isidorus^s 
De  viris  iUustribus,  beginning  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  containing  notices  of  thirteen  other  writers,  mostly 
Spanish  bishops  (in  Fabridus,  BibL  eceks,  p.  60  sq.).  One 
of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Toledo,  St  Julian  (680-690), 
added  to  this  a  Vita  Ildefonti  Toletani,  from  whicfi  al- 
most all  our  information  concerning  Ddefonsus  is  de- 
rived. Two  letters  of  his,  with  answers  by  Quirinus, 
bishop  of  Barcekma,  are  found  in  D'Ach^ry,  SpiciL   The 
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Adoptianists  (q.  v.),  in  the  8th  century,  quoted  the  writ^ 
ings  of  Eugeniusy  IldfJonsus^Julianus,  Toletana  sedis  an- 
tiftite$f  as  favoring  their  peculiar  views  (see  Alcuin,  Opp, 
ii,  568).  See  the  BoUandists,  Jan.  2Bd ;  Gregorio  May- 
ans, Vida  de  S.  Ild^onso  (Yalentia,  1727, 12mo) ;  Baro- 
nius,  A  imales,  667,  No.  5, 6 ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  SainUy  Jan. 
23d.  —  Herzog,  ReaUEncyllop,  vi,  633;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generalej  xxv,  811  sq. ;  Neander,  Ck.  Hist,  iii,  581. 

ngen,  Karl  David,  an  eminent  German  theologian, 
was  bora  February  26, 1763,  at  the  village  of  Sehna,  in 
Prussian  Saxony.     When  fourteen  years  old  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  second  class  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Naumburg ;  but  his  parents  being  imable  to  give  him 
any  further  help,  he  was  from  that  time  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  exertions  alone.    His  struggle  for  sub- 
sistence strengthened  his  mind,  and  in  1783,  with  a  good 
elementary  education,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig.    Here  were  written  his  first  essays,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  his  works  entitled  Opuscula 
pkilologica  (Erford,  1797, 2  vols.).     He  applied  himself 
with  particular  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
gtuiges,  especially  the  Hebrew.    In  1789  he  was  called  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  Academy  of  Naumburg,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  instructor  that  five  years  after- 
wards he  was  called  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
to  Jena,  and  there  he  was  finally  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  theology.     In  spite  of  his  eminent  attainments, 
his  bluntness  and  dryness  of  manner  prevented  his  be- 
ing as  efficient  in  his  new  sphere  of  action  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  been.     His  learning  was  better  display- 
ed in  his  writings  than  in  his  lectures.     He  began  to 
write  a  work  on  the  "  Historical  Documents  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,"  for  which  he  intended  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  all  the  Jewish  sayings,  traditions, 
and  fables,  and  to  compare  them  with  what  historical 
knowledge  we  possess  on  the  same  points,  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  history  of  the  Jews,  their  political  institutions, 
their  mode  of  divine  worship,  their  moral,  religious,  and 
intellectual  statcyttuch  as  would  truly  have  deserved  the 
name  of  a  critically  comet  history  i"  but,  through  the 
agency  of  G.  Hermann,  this  work  was  interrupted  by  a 
call  as  rector  to  Pforte  (in  Prussian  Saxony)  (1802). 
He  held  this  position  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  ful- 
filled its  duties  with  distinguished  ability.     In  1816  he 
was  appointed  counsellor  of  the  CousLstory.    In  1831  he 
was  compelled  to  ask  for  his  discharge,  and  retired  to 
Berlin,  where  he  died  September  17, 1834.     All  that  he 
has  left  us  of  any  value,  besides  the  De  Jobi  aniiguis- 
simi  carminis  Hebr,  natura  atque  viriute  (Leips.  1789), 
b  a  few  philosophical  treatises  which  ho  wrote  during 
his  rectorship  at  Pforte. — Herzog,  Real'EncyHop,  vi,  633 
sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  Bib.  Lit,  ii,  378. 

Hive,  Jacob,  an  English  infidel,  bom  in  1710,  was 
both  a  printer  and  a  type-founder  by  trade.  In  1733 
he  published  a  discourse  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds. 
He  maintained  that  earth  is  a  hell,  and  that  the  souls 
of  mea  are  fallen  angels.  Before  and  after  thb  publica- 
tion he  lectured  publicly  on  th%  same  topic  In  the 
same  year,  1733,  he  published  another  work,  entitled 
A  Dialogue  beiiceen  a  Doctor  o/the  Church  of  England 
and  Mr,  Jacob  Hive  upon  the  subject  of  the  Oration,  In 
1751  he  published  what  claimed  to  be  a  translation  of 
The  Book  of  Jasher,  which  he  attributed  to  a  certain 
Alcuin  of  Brittany,  although  he  was  himself  the  real  au- 
thor (see  Home's  BibL  Bib.),  Another  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled Modest  Remarks  on  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons^  caused 
him  to  be  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Dur- 
ing his  forced  residence  at  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  he 
wrote  Reasons  offered  for  the  Reformation  of  the  House 
of  Correction  in  Clerkenwell.  Live,  however,  did  some 
real  service  to  Biblical  statistics  in  publishing  a  second 
edition  of  Calasio,  ConcordaniuB  Sacrorum  Bibliorum 
(Lodd.  1747, 4  vols.  foL).  See  Gough,  Brit.  Topography  ; 
Wilson,  Hist,  of  Dissenting  Churches ;  Chalmers,  Gen, 
Biog,  Diet. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generak^  xxv,  814 ; 
Darfing,  Cydop,  Bibliog.  ii,  1606.    (J.  N.  P.) 


niatio  is  a  term  used  in  old  rituals  of  the  Has  lor 

prafaiio. 

IllescaB,  Jacob  de  (expC">i'^1  S^p:?^),  a  Jew- 
ish philosopher  and  commentator,  flourished  in  the  14Ui 
century  at  Illecos,  not  (ar  from  Madrid,  whence  his  ftm- 
ily  derived  their  name.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  tie 
Pentateuch  (contained  in  Frankfurter's  great  RtMimc 
Bible)  in  an  allegorical,  cabalistic  sense,  with  many  val- 
uable grammatical  explanations  of  diflScult  passagca. 
He  also  paid  particular  attention  to  obscure  passages  of 
Rashi  and  Aben-Ezra's  expositions  on  this  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  freely  quotes  other  cekbn- 
ted  Jewish  literati,  as  Lekach  Tob,  Joseph,  Tam,  Be- 
chor  Shor,  Jehudah  the  Pious,  Isaac  of  Vienna,  Moees 
de  Coney,  Aaron,  Eljakim,  the  Toeafoth,  etc  See  Kit- 
to,  Cyclop.  Bibl,  Lit.  ii,  378 ;  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Jud.  ii,  91. 
(J.H.W.) 

nigen,  CiunsTiA2Y  Frtedricii,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  Sept- 16, 1786, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  firat  lec- 
tured, and  then  became  extraordinary  professor  of  phi- 
lology in  1818,  of  theology  in  1823,  oidinaiy  {ffofewor 
of  theology  in  1825,  and  finally  canon.  He  was  partic- 
ularly distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  theological 
histor}'.  He  died  Aug.  4, 1844.  His  principal  works 
are,  L&lius  Socinus,  IjS)en  (Lpz.  1814  and  1826,  2  parts, 
4  to) : — Memoria  utriusque  catechismi  Lutheri  (Leipzig, 
1829-80)  '.—Historia  coUegnphilobibUci  (1836-40) :- J  6- 
handlung  iL  den  Werth  der  christlichen  Dogmatgeschickie 
(1817);  and  a  collection  of  Predigten:  die  Verklana^d, 
irdischen  Lehens  durch  d.  Evangelium  (1823).  He  fotOKi- 
ed  the  Historical  Theological  Society,  and  from  1825  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  edited  the  Zeitschr\ft  fur  kitt. 
TheoL  See  S.  Bruno  Lindner,  Erumerungen  an  Dr.IU- 
gen  in  the  ZeHschr\ftf.  d,  historische  The€dogie  (1845),  p. 
3 ;  Hoefer,  A'bwr.  Biog,  Gener,  xxv,  814 ;  Herzog,  i^ea/- 
Encyklopiidiey  vi,  635. 

Illuminated  (0«i)n^<$ficvoi)  was  a  term  used  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  for  the  baptized.  See  Baptism. 
The  apostle  Paul  writes  in  two  places  (Heb.vi,  4;  x, 
82)  of  those  who  were  &ira^  ^tarto^ivrtt ;  and  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  372),  in  its  third  canon,  calls 
the  newly  baptized  ^rpoo^arcac  ^tarur^vrag.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  second  Apology,  explains  the  name  to  re- 
fer to  the  spiritual  knowledge  acquired  by  those  who 
were  baptized,  and  there  was  probably  an  association 
between  the  term  and  the  ritual  use  of  lights  in  the 
baptismal  service. -^Blunt,  Cyclop,  of  TheoL  i,  823.  By 
some,  however,  the  title  "  illuminated"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  those  newly  baptized  in  the  eaily 
Church,  because  a  lighted  taper  was  put  into  their  hands 
as  a  symbol  of  their  enlightenment  See  Lights.  (J. 
H.W.) 

niumln&ti,  a  name  assumed  at  diflerent  periods  by 
sects  of  Mystics  or  Enthusiasts  and  Theosophs,  who 
claim  a  g^reater  degree  of  illumination  or  perfection  than 
other  men. 

1.  The  first  sect  known  under  this  name  was  a 
party  of  mystic  enthusiasts  who  made  their  appearance 
in  Spain  about  1575,  and  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
A  lumbrados  or  A  lombrados.  They  considered  prayer 
as  such  an  efficacious  means  of  union  with  God  that  the 
soul  of  man  could  by  it  become  entirely  identified  with 
the  nature  of  God,  so  that  its  actions  would  therefore  be 
really  the  actions  of  God  himself;  and  they  further  held 
that  for  such  persons  good  works,  the  sacraments,  etc, 
are  superfluous  as  a  means  of  sanctification.  (We  invite 
here  to  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  with 
the  Jesuits,  when  first  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 
See  Banke,  History  of  the  Popes,  transl.  by  Mra.  Austin, 
i,  190.)  They  were  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
then  disappeared  from  Spain ;  but  in  1623  they  reap- 
peared in  France,  under  the  name  of  Guerinets,  a  sect 
very  similar  to  the  Alombrados  of  Spain,  a  sort  of  lUa- 
minati,  but  who,  in  addition  to  the  mystic  belief  of  the 
Alombrados,  believed  in  a  q)ecial  revelation  of  perfecti' 
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biMty,  made  to  one  of  their  number,  a  friar,  whose  name 
was  Booquet.  But  they  also  soon  became  extinct,  and 
were  no  longer  known  in  France  4n  1635. 

Another  very  similar  sect  arose  in  Belgium. 

2.  But  the  name  of  *^  Dluminati"  was  really  first  given 
to  an  association  of  Debts  and  Republicans  which  was 
founded  May  1, 1776,  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of 
canon  law  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt.  This  "  or- 
der," which,  by  its  founder,  was  first  called  the  Order  of 
the  Perfectiilists,  was  established  on  a  masonic  foundar 
don  like  that  of  the  organization  of  the  Jesuits.  The^ 
annwmoed  as  their  aim  to  elevate  mankind  to  the  high- 
est posaUe  degree  of  moral  purity,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  reformation  of  the  world  by  organizing 
an  association  of  the  best  men  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  moral  eviL  Practically,  however,  the  ''order"  soon 
evinced  tendencies  dangerous  alike  to  Church  and  State. 
In  their  opposition  to  religious  and  political  Jesuitism, 
which  at  that  time,  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany,  im- 
posed unbearable  restraints  on  the  human  mind,  they 
limed  at  nothing  less  than  revolutionizing  religion, 
abolishing  Christianity  in  order  to  substitute  reason  in 
its  place^  deposing  all  civil  powers,  and  estabUshing  a 
nominal  republican  government  Weishaupt  himself, 
'  however,  was  a  very  honorable  man,  actuated  by  the 
porest  motives,  and  zealous  for  the  religious  and  polit- 
icil  improvement  of  mankind.  The  most  active  disdple, 
thiDogh  whose  influence  the  society  increased  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  was  the  baron  Adolph  von  Knigge, 
who  joined  the  Dluminati  in  1780.  The  baron  main- 
tuned  that  Christianity  was  not  so  much  a  popular  re- 
ligion as  a  system  exclusively  applicable  to  the  elect, 
and  that,  introduced  by  the  Mystics,  it  had  found  its 
form  of  highest  development  in  Freemasonry.  Only 
8  smaQ  number  of  the  elect  were  allowed  an  insight  into 
the  oltimate  object  of  the  new  organization,  but  the 
whole  system  was  made  profusely  attractive  to  a  certiun 
das  of  minds  by  mysterious  ceremonies  and  forma.  The 
order  aimed  steadfastly  at  obtaining  the  control  of  tWt 
higher  offices  in  Church  and  State ;  i&d,  although  lib- 
erty and  equality  were  proclaimed  as  its  fundamental 
pnnciples,  it  sought  absolute  supremacy.  With  a  view 
to  reach  that  end,  Weishaupt,  who  had  himself  been  a 
Jesoit,  finally  made  use  of  the  same  means  by  which 
the  Jesuits  had  been  so  successful.  Thus  he  sought 
to  win  over  to  his  side  all  persons  of  any  influence ;  to 
tonoand  rulers  with  members  of  the  order;  to  make 
pvoselytes  of  men  weak  in  mind  but  strong  of  purse, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  excluded  such  as,  on  ac- 
coont  of  their  pride  or  their  strength  of  character,  would 
be  mlikcly  to  prove  pliant  subjects,  or  whose  want  of 
discretion  might  inj  ure  the  order.  Strict,  unquestioning, 
and  blind  obedience  was  made  the  first  duty  of  every 
jncmber;  every  one  was  under  the  direct  control  of  his 
mmediate  superiors,  and  knew,  in  fact,  no  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  order.  Aside  from  this,  each  member  was 
nigect  to  a  private  supervision,  which  extended  to  the 
bead  of  the  society;  "and  the  Uluminati  were  soon  in- 
volved in  a  system  of  mutual  espionage,  confessicHi,  and 
the  like,  essentially  inconsistent  with  true  freedom,  but 
cilcnlated  to  place  the  threads  all  in  one  hand,  by  which 
^  holy  legion  was  to  be  led  on,  as  it  was  imagined,  to 
^  benefaction  of  mankind^'  Only  such  persons  as 
were  distinguished  for  prudence,  wisdom,  complete  ab- 
o^g&tioQfor  self,  and  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  society, 
w^  admitted  to  the  higher  degrees^  wherein  the  mys- 
*«no  of  the  higher  order  were  revealed  to  them,  while 
*08e  of  the  lower  degrees  hardly  suspected  their  exist- 
ence. These  mysteries  related  to  religion,  on  which 
>Bl9ect  they  were  of  the  eharacter  of  naturalism  and 
^^^^"thmking;  and  to  politics,  in  regard  to  which  the 
*oa  was  to  replace  monarchy  by  republicanism  and  so- 
^^^*^ina.  An  active  correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  chiefs  and  the  members  of  the  order  in  the 
^i^Ierent  districts  where  lodges  were  established.  It 
W  carried  on  by  means  of  a  cipher,  generally  of  the 
QSial  figures;  but  the  higher  orders  abo  made  use  of 


other  signs.  The  months  were  designated  by  particn« 
lar  names;  thus  January  became  2>tmcA, February  JSoh 
meh ;  and  Germany  was  called  tl^e  Orient,  Bavaria  A  chaia, 
Muidch  Athens,  The  order  was  represented  by  Q,  a 
lodge  by  [j^  The  letters  addressed  to  a  superior  were 
marked  Q.  L.,  L  e.  Quibus  licet,  to  open  the  letter;  if  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  higher  chiefs,  it  was 
marked  SoUf  and  if  to  one  still  superior,  Pritno.  Each 
one  of  the  Dluminati  was,  besides,  known  in  the  order  by 
some  particular  name.  Thus  the  founder  went  by  the  om- 
inous appellation  of  Spartacus ;  Knigge  by  that  of  Philo, 
etc  The  attractions  which  the  order  presented  by  its 
mysterious  secret  forms,  and  the  extraordinary  energy 
and  Jesuitical  acumen  which  the  leaders  brought  to  b^ 
on  their  undertaking,  soon  swelled  its  numbers,  and, 
during  its  most  prosperous  period,  the  association  con- 
sisted of  over  2000  members,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  prominent  names  of  Crermany,  and  even  princes, 
who,  however,  could  only  be  initiated  into  the  lower 
orders,  as  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  order  inculcated 
republicanism.  The  head-quarters  of  the  order  were 
in  Bavaria,  which,  with  Suabia  and  Franconia,  formed 
the  first  province  of  the  association  in  Gemumy,  and  it 
was  not  only  established  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany,  but  also  gained  a  foothold  in  France,  Belgi- 
um, Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy. 

As  regards  its  interior  organization,  the  order  was  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  of  which, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  Webhaupt  had  once  been 
a  member.  In  1777  he  had  joined  the  freemasons. 
From  the  first  it  had  been  his  aim  to  coimect  his  new 
society  with  freemasonry,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
firmer  foundation,  and  luth  the  ultimate  object  of  final- 
ly absorbing  the  latter  in  the  former.  Knigge*s  activi- 
ty and  enterprise  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Illu- 
minati  to  be  considered  as  freemasons  by  the  craft,  but 
this  step  made  new  enemies  for  the  niuminati,  and  ul- 
timately caused  their  overthrow.  Knigge  modelled  the 
material  organization  of  the  society  after  that  of  free- 
masonry, dividing  the  members  into  three  classes,  each 
of  whicJi  was  again  composed  of  several  degrees.  The 
first,  a  preparatory  class,  was  composed  of  novices,  Mi- 
nervites,  and  lUuminati  minores*  Any  man  eighteen 
years  of  age  could  become  a  novice,  and  on  his  conduct 
depended  his  promotion  to  the  next  degree,  which  could 
be  efiected  after  one,  two,  or  three  years.  The  second 
class,  or  that  of  freemasons,  embraced  apprentices,  ma- 
sons, and  master-masons,  b^des  the  two  higher  grades 
of  lUuminatus  major  and  of  lUuminatiu  dirigens,  or 
Scottish  knights.  These  latter  had  the  control  of  the 
Minervite  lodges.  The  third  class,  or  that  of  the  ^'  Mys- 
teries," was  divided  into  higher  and  lesser  mysteries ; 
the  latter  embraced  the  priests  and  the  regents,  or  mem- 
bers to  whom  had  been  imparted  the  m3rsterious  aims 
of  the  society  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics.  The 
initiation  to  the  degree  of  regent  was  conducted  with 
great  solemnity,  and  was  very  impressive.  The  adepts 
of  the  higher  mysteries  were  also  of  two  degrees,  the 
Magma  and  the  Rex,  to  whom  the  principles  of  natu- 
ralism, republicanism,  and  socialism  were  further  devel- 
oped. These  were  the  Areopagites  of  the  order,  and 
had  no  superiors  but  the  secret  council,  presided  over  by 
the  general  of  the  order  (Weishaupt),  which  composed 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  all  members  of  the  order. 

A  jedons  feeling  and  contention  for  leadership  which 
sprang  up  between  Weishaupt  and  Knigge,  and  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  of  the  two  greatest  heads  of  the  society 
on  many  points  of  organization  and  discipline,  hastened 
the  decline  of  the  order,  especially  after  Knigge  had  left 
it  (July  1, 1784).  As  soon  as  the  State  and  Church- 
disturbing  tendency,  which  for  a  time  had  remained 
hidden,  became  known,  the  order  was  vehemently  de- 
nounced. June  22, 1784,  the  elector  of  Bavaiia  Issued 
an  edict  for  its  suppression.  But  the  society  continued 
to  exist  in  secret  When,  however,  the  authorities  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  further  evidences  of  the  dang^> 
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0118  tendency  of  the  order  by  securing  some  of  the  pa- 
pers of  the  associmtion  (which  they  published),  they 
punished  the  members  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  exile. 
Many  quit  the  country,  among  them  Weishaupt  (Feb. 
16, 1785),  on  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set. .  He  fled 
to  Gotha  (some  say  Halle),  and  resided  there  until  his 
death,  Nov.  18, 1880.  Edicts  were  again  published  by 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  March  2  and  August  16,  1785, 
which,  by  the  severe  punishment  which  it  threaten* 
ed  to  members,  caused  the  rapid  dediue  of  the  order, 
and  they  disappeared  altogether  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  (eighteenth).  "  Great  importance  was-  at 
one  time  attached  to  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  whose 
secret  influence  was  regarded  as  a  principal  cause  of 
many  of  the  political  events  of  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  works  of  Abbd  Barruel  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Kobison  of  Edinburgh  upon  this  subject  were  ea- 
gerly read,  but  the  highly  exaggerated  character  of 
their  views  is  now  generally  acknowledged."  See  Her- 
xog.  Real'  Kncyklop,  vi,  636 ;  Chambers,  Cjfclop,  v,  519 ; 
Grout  Abnchtm  d,  Orderu  <L  lUummaten,  etc,  ton  vier 
ehemaliffen  MUgUedem  (Munich,  1786) ;  Nacktrag  z.  d, 
grossen  A  btichim  (Mun.  1786) ;  GiitndsaUe,  Verfastunff 
tu  Schicksale  d,  lUuminatenordena  m  Bagem  (1786) ; 
Webhaupt,  Apologie  d,  lUuminatm  (Frank.  1786) ;  same, 
Emldtung  z.  meiner  Apologie  (Frank.  1787) ;  same,  Das 
verbesserte  System  d,  JUuminaten,  etc  (Frank.  1787) ; 
Philo's  (Knigge*s)  Endliche  Erklanmg  und  Anticort, 
etc.  (Hannov.  1788) ;  Die  neuen  A  rbeiten  d,  Spartacus  u, 
Philo  in  d,  lUumwatenordenj  etc.  (1794) ;  Voss,  Ueher  d, 
lUuminatenorden  (1799) ;  Einige  Originalschr\ften  d,  II- 
luminatenordenSf  etc.,  aufhochsUn  B^ehl  z,  Druck  hefdr- 
cfer/  (MUnch.  1787) ;  Nachtrag  v.  tpeiteren  Originalsckryi' 
en,  und  der  lUwmnaiensekte  Hberhauptf  etc  (MUnch. 
1787)^  Uenke,  Kirchengesch.  vii,  206  sq.;  ZeOschriJl  f. 
hist,  TkeoL  vi,  art.  ii ;  Eisch  und  Gruber,  A  Ugem,  Encyldop, 
sect,  ii,  xvi,  206  sq. ;  Kahnis,  German  Protestantism,  p. 
59  sq.    Sec  Mystics.     (J.H.W.) 

Illuininatio  {sacramentum  iUuminaiionis'),  See 
Illuminated. 

niuminatioii,  Art  of.  The  art  of  illuminating 
manuscripts  with  gold  and  color  seems  to  prevail  in 
countries  where  the  art  of  printing  is  unknown.  It  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  originated  by 
Christianity ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  under  its  sway 
it  was  brought  to  its  known  perfection.  The  time  when 
the  Christians,  first  adapted  the  art  of  illumination  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  definitely,  but  it  most  probably 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  ancient  fashion  of  rolled 
manuscripts  (comp.  the  article Tiiorah),  which  the  Jews 
still  preserve,  was  changed  for  the  present  book  form. 
The  earliest  specimens  extant  are  from  the  first  half  of 
the  2d  century ;  and  we  find  St.  Jerome,  no  later  than  the 
4th  century,  complaining  of  the  abuse  of  filling  up  books 
with  ornamental  capital  letters  of  an  enormous  size.  In 
the  5th  century  many  of  the  MSS.  were  illuminated, 
especially  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  other  Scriptures. 
They  were  written  on  a  blue  ground  in  silver,  with  the 
name  of  God  in  gold.  By  the  influence  of  Byzantine 
luxury  there  were  even  produced  some  copies  on  a  gilded 
ground  in  letters  of  black.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  art  had  been  brought  in  that 
century  is  the  Codex  A  rgenteus,  or  copy  of  the  Gothic 
(Ulphilas's)  version  of  the  N.  T.  in  letters  of  silver,  with 
the  initials  in  gold,  now  preserved  in  the  royal  library 
at  Upsala.  It  is  also  supposed  that  at  that  time  the  va- 
rious schools  of  illumination  originated.  "  Rome  had 
succumbed  to  barbarian  violence,  and  her  arts,  though 
decaying,  still  exerted  an  influence  in  this  new  style  of 
painting,  then  in  its  infancy.  That  influence  was  natu- 
rally stronger  in  Italy,  and  therefore  the  early  illumina- 
tions of  the  Italian  school  bear  traces  of  the  old  Roman 
style.  In  France  the  same  influence  was  manifest,  mix- 
ed up  with  national  peculiarities,  and  this  school  was 
consequently  called  the  Franco-Roman.**  But,  remark- 
able as  it  may  appear,  it  is  now  found  that  Ireland  was 
far  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  the  knowledge  of  this 


art,  as  she  was  generally  in  advance  of  them  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  ^'Her  fame  had  extended  orei 
Europe,  her  monasterlea  were  adorned  with  men  of 
great  piety  and  learning,  who  were  the  trainers  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  age.  She  was  the  first  to  bresk 
through  the  dense  darkness  of  the  times,  and,  as  she 
gave  Christianity  to  Scotland,  so  she  also  imparted  to 
the  Saxons  the  art  of  illumination.**  The  first  iDiiiiu- 
nator  seems  to  have  been  Dageus,  abbot  of  Iniskdt^^ 
who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  coituiy. 
Of  English  iUuminati(Mi,  the  finest  specimen  extant  is 
from  the  10th  century,  the  celebrated  "  BenedictionaT 
by  St.  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  written  and 
painted  between  963  and  984.  In  the  13th  centuilr,  and 
even  down  to  its  decline  three  centuries  later,  the  ait 
was  greatly  furthered  by  Bonaventura*s  series  of  medi- 
tations on  the  life  of  Christ,  which  gave  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  several  scenes  of  which  it  treated,  and  thus 
formed  a  sort  of  ideal  During  the  Byzantine  period  it 
was  mainly  the  Scriptures,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and 
books  for  Church  service  generally  that  were  illumina- 
ted. Later,  volumes  for  private  devotion  were  also  thus 
enriched,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  art 
of  illumination  was  generally  applied  not  only  to  books, 
but  to  MSS.  of  almost  any  sort.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing seemed  to  sound  its  death-knell,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  monks,  who,  being  cut  off  from 
secular  business,  and  having  found  employment  by  the 
application  of  this  art,  then  made  a  strong  resistance  to 
the  introduction  of  an  art  that  would  deprive  them, 
sooner  or  later,  of  their  own  employmenU  But  the 
popular  mind  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  illumi- 
nation of  works,  that  its  extinction  was  much  more 
gradual  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  earliest 
printed  books  were  not  only  illuminated,  but  the  print- 
ers even  attempted,  by  a  process  of  their  art,  to  super- 
sede manual  labor.  Perhaps  the  latest  eflbrt  of  thb 
kind  was  an  edition  of  the  liturgy,  brought  out  in  1717 
b^  John  Short,  entirely  engraved  on  copper  plates. 
"  The  pages  were  surrounded  by  borders,  and  embellish- 
ed with  pictures  and  decorated  initial  letters.**  See 
Hill,  English  3fonasficismj  ch.  xii,  where  may  abo  be 
found  the  details  of  the  work  as  it  was  carried  on  tat 
centuries  in  the  various  monasteries  of  Europe.— Bnuide 
and  Cox,  Diet.  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  ii,  193  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Uluminigm.    See  Illoiisati. 

niyes,  Andreas,  a  Hungarian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Szont-Gyoergy,  in  Transj^lvania,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century,  and  educated  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  filled  several  positions  of  trust, 
then  went  to  Posen  as  canon,  and  later  became  bishc^ 
of  Weissenbui^.  On  account  of  the  political  disturb- 
ances in  Transylvania  he  removed  to  Vienna.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  generally  known.  He  publish- 
ed Verbum  adverbiarum,  74  sermons  in  Hungarian  (Vi- 
enna, 1693, 4to)  \--VU(B  sanctorum  (ibid.  1693),  in  Hun- 
garian (Tvman,  1705,  and  often),  etc. — Jcicher,  (/cfcArt. 
Ijcx.  Add.  ii,  2276. 

niyrica,  Council  op  {Concilium  72?yr»cirai),heldio 
the  year  875,  according  to  Ceillicr  and  Ilefele,  by  (ffder 
of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  It  was  attended  by  a  laige 
number  of  bishops,  who  met  to  consider  the  doctrine  of 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  three  divine  persons,  as  it 
had  been  set  forth  at  Nicsea.  They  issued  a  synodal 
letter  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  etc,  confirming  the  doc- 
trine with  great  emphasis,  and  they  further  decreed 
that  the  homousiastical  trinity  doctrine  should  be  ev- 
erywhere taught,  and  all  those  who  should  reject  it  be 
punbhed  by  anathema.  See  Hefele,  Conciiiengesch.  if 
716  sq. ;  Landon,  If  an.  of  Councils,  p.  266  sq.     SeeABi- 

ANISM. 

Hljrr'ictim  (nXvpucov,  lit.  lUgrian,  but  the  word  is 
of  unknown  though  prob.  native  etymology),  or  Ilk/riO' 
a  country  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Macedonia,  and 
answering  nearly  to  that  which  is  at  present  called  Doi' 
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mitiaf  by  which  name,  indeed,  the  soathem  part  of  H- 
lyricum  itiselfwas  known,  and  whither  St  Paul  informs 
ruoothy  that  Titos  had  gone  (2  Tim.  iv,  XO).  The 
apMtle  Paul,  in  his  third  great  missionary  journey,  after 
traversing  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia,  tells  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  "round  about  untoIUyricum  (icvcXfi  ficxpc  tov 
'iXKvpiKov)  I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ*' 
(Kom.  XV,  19).  The  exact  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
somewhat  doubtfuL  The  KvieKoi  may  be  joined  with  Je- 
rasalem,  and  signify  its  neighborhood  (as  Alford,  ad  loc) ; 
or  it  may  be  joined  with  the  fuxpt  rov  'IXXvpiicov,  and 
denotethe  drcuU  of  the  apostle's  journey  "as  far  as  Dlyr- 
icam''(an  expression  warranted  by  the  indefinite  phrase 
of  Luke,  **  those  parts,"  Acts  xx,  2).  Through  the  south- 
ern part  of  lUyria  proper  ran  the  great  road  called  Via 
i^^Ro^,  which  connected  Italy  and  the  East,  beginning 
at  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachium,  passing  through  Thessa- 
bnica  and  Philippi,  and  terminating  at  the  Hellespont 
{Antojotd  Itinerarium,  ed.  WesscL,  p,  SlT'i  Along  this 
load  Paul  may  have  travelled  on  his  third  journey  till  he 
reached  that  region  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  which 
vas  called  niyricam.  From  Dyrrhachium  he  may  have 
turned  north  into  that  district  of  lUyricum  then  called 
Dahnatia,  and  may  have  founded  the  churches  subse- 
quently visited  by  Titus  (2  Tim.  iv,  10).  Afterwards 
he  may  have  gone  southwards  by  Nicopolis  to  Corinth. 
(Bat  see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul,  i,  389 ; 
ii,  12S,  1st  ed.)  lllvTicum  is  a  wild  and  bare  mountain- 
ous region.  A  ridge  of  rugged  limestone  mountains 
inns  through  it  irom  north  to  south,  a^rding  a  fitting 
home  fur  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  who  now,  as  in  an- 
cient times,  inhabit  the  country.  The  coast-line  is 
deeply  indented,  and  possesses  some  excellent  harbors 
(Giote,  History  of  Greece,  voL  iv ;  Wilkinson,  Dalmaiia 
and  Montenegro^.  Its  boundaries  were  not  very  dis- 
ttnet;  Pliny  (iii,  28)  and  Strabo  (vii,  313)  pUcing  it  east 
of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  while  Ptolemy  (ii,  17)  divides  it 
into  libumia,  lapodia,  and  Dalmatia  (compare  Mannert, 
rii,  306).  The  earliest  notices  state  that  certain  tribes 
called  'IKKvpioi  inhabited  the  mountainous  region  along 
the  coast  between  Epirus  and  Libumia  (Scylax,  ch.  xix 
sq.).  On  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Goths, 
these  tribes  were  scattered  eastward  and  northward, 
and  gave  their  name  to  a  wider  region ;  and  thb  was 
pn^ttbly  the  geographical  import  of  the  name  as  used 
by  Panl.  At  a  later  period  Illyricum  became  one  of  the 
four  great  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  embraced 
the  whole  country  lying  between  the  Adriatic,  the  Dan- 
obe,  (he  Black  Sea,  and  Macedonia  (Gibbon's  Roman 
Empire,  chap.  i).  The  best  ancient  description  of  it  is 
that  of  Appian  {BeU,  lUyr,),  and  among  modems  that 
of  Cramer  {Ancient  Greece,  i,  29  sq.).  See  Dalsiatia. 
(For  its  history,  see  Anthon's  Clou,  Diet,  s.  v.) —Smith, 
Did.  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v. ;  Kitto. 

myrictui.    See  FLACiira  (Matthias). 

Image  (prop.  Db^,  tse'lem;  tMy ;  but  also  desig- 
nated by  various  other  Hebrew  terms;  often  rendered 
"graven  image,"  "molten  image,"  etc.).-  See  Idol. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar s  dream  (Dan.  ii,  31),  see  Daniel,  Book  ok. 

Image-breakerB.    See  Iconoclasts. 

Image  of  God.  The  notion  of  the  "image  of 
God  in  man"  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
Christian  theology.  It  takes  its  root  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  creation,  where  we  find  God  saying  (Gen.  i,  26), 
"Ut  us  make  man,  13pbx2l  and  !|3n!|«lS,  in  our  im- 
age, after  our  likeness."  '  This  first  expression  is  again 
«aed  in  the  next  verse,  where  the  act  of  creation  is  re- 
waded,  and  subsequently  also,  ix,  6,  after  sin  had  en- 
tered the  worid.  There  b  consequently  no  further  dif- 
fewwe  between  B^^  and  lr\^W  than  that  the  one  b 
^  concrete,  the  other  the  abstr^pt  expression  of  the 
■me  idea.  This  is  also  seen  in  comparing  v,  3  and  ix, 
6.  The  two  synonymes  are  in  fact  used  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  q.  d.  m  exact  resemblance  of  us. 


"  No  one  doubts  that  the  phrase  *  image  of  God*  de- 
notes in  general  a  likeness  of  God;  but  the  opinions  of 
theologians  have  always  been  diffoeut  respecting  the 
particular  points  of  resemblance  which  Moses  intended 
to  express  by  the  phrase.  Nor  is  this  strange,  since 
Moses  does  not  explain  what  he  means  by  it,  and  it  is 
used  in  very  different  significations  in  the  Bible,  a  fact 
that  has  not  been  sufiiciently  noticed.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  this  phrase  denotes  certain  excellences 
which  man  originally  possessed,  but  which  he  lost,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  faU.  The  principal  t^xts  cited  in 
behalf  of  this  opinion  are  Gen.  i,  26 ;  compare  ii,  15  sq. ; 
and  from  the  N.Test.,Ck>L  iii,  19;  compare  Eph.  iv,  24, 
where  a  renewal  after  the  image  of  God  is  mentioned, 
which  is  understood  to  mean  a  restoration  of  this  image, 
implying  that  man  must  have  lost  it;  also  2  Cor.  xi,  3. 
Against  this  common  opinion  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  image  of  God  is  described  in  many  passages  as  ex- 
isting after  the  fall,  and  as  still  discoverable  in  men;  as 
Gen.  ix,  6;  James  iii,  9;  1  Cor.  xi,  6,  7;  and  especially 
Gen.  V,  1-3,  from  which  it  appears  that  Seth,  being  male 
in  the  likeness  of  Adam,  must  have  had  the  same  im- 
age of  God,  whatever  it  was,  which  Adam  possessed" 
(Knapp,  Christian  Theology,  bk.  i,  art  vi,  sec.  53,  p.  166). 

In  the  works  of  the  fathers  we  find  great  diversity  of 
opinion  concerning  this  image  of  God  (Gregor.  Nyss.  De 
homin,  opif  c.  iv,  v,  or.  xvi).  Some  of  the  early  Latin 
fathers  also  maintained  a  bodily  likeness  to  God  (Lreneus, 
A  dv.  Hcer.  v,  6).  The  Audseans  (q.  v.)  admitted  only 
the  physical  resemblance  (Theodoret,  Hist,  Ecdes,  iv,  9), 
while  Augustine  and  the  Church  of  Alexandria  rejected 
it  altogether  (Clemens,  Strom,  ii,  19).  They  also  agreed 
in  making  the  divine  image,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to 
consist  in  upri^tness  before  God,  and  in  the  harmony 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
as  also  physically  in  the  immortality  of  the  body,  and 
the  mastership  over  all  other  creatures.  Others  admit 
a  confirmation  and  strengthening  of  the  image  of  God 
in  man  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they 
consider  not  only  as  a  gift  of  free  grace,  but  also  as  nec- 
essary to  the  completeness  of  man  (Cyr.  Alex.  Thes. 
xxxiv,  diaL  vi).  These  different  parties  make  great 
use  of  the  distiiu:tion  between  the. two  expressions  m- 
ago  and  similitudo ;  the  scholastics  maintaining  that  by 
the  imago  (which,  though  weakened  by  the  fall;  was 
still  extant)  is  to  be  understood  the  essence  of  the  in- 
nate, natural  attributes  of  the  spirit,  especially  reason 
and  liberty ;  and  by  the  similitudo  (which  was  obliter- 
ated by  the  flail)  the  moral  natture  of  man,  which  was 
agreeable  to  God,  or,  in  other  words,  the  thoh>ugh  uni- 
son with  the  divine  will  originating  in  the  divme  grace 
(Hugo  Vict.  De  Sacram.  L  i,  p.  6,  c  ii ;  Petr.  Lomb.  Sent. 
1.  ii,  dist  16,  D.).  The  creed  of  '(rent  makes  no  posi- 
tive mention  concerning  the  image  of  God,  but  the  Gate- 
ckismus  Homanus  considers  it  as  consisting  in  the  pecul- 
iar inherent  dispositions  of  the  human  scail,  for  after  its 
definitions  concerning  Adam's  body  it  says,  ^  Quod  au- 
tem  ad  animam  pertinet,  eum  (hominem)  ad  imaginem 
et  similitudinem  suam  formavit  liberumque  ei  arbitrium 
tribuit,"  which,  however,  does  not  satisfactorily  explain 
in  what  relation  this  liberum  arbitrium  (free  will)  stands 
with  regard  to  the  imago  dei  (image  of  God)  in  Uie  souL 
It  also  leaves  undecided  the  question  whether  the  con- 
sequent submission  of  the  desires  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son is  also  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  this  im- 
age of  God.  From  the  word  addidit  we  can  only  infer 
that  the  originalisjustititB  admirable  donum  is  something 
independent,  not  inherent  (Cat,  Rom.  i,  2, 19).  The  Ro- 
mbh  theologians  still  endeavor  to  maintain  the  distinc- 
tions made  by  the  scholastics  between  imago  and  simili- 
tudo. **The  *  original  justice'  is  further  considered  as 
a  supernatural  gift,  which  man  possesses  by  a  special 
grace,  so  that  it  is  made  to  counterbalance  the  natural 
division  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  forces  (the 
spirit  and  the  flesh,  reason  and  sensuality),  thus  direct- 
ing the  forces  towards  God,  and  introducing  the  simili- 
tt^  in  the  imago  (Bellannine,  De  Graf.  Prim,  Hommis, 
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V,  5).  Thus  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  starts  in  ita 
theory  from  the  present  state  of  man,  as  resulting  from 
the  Dftll,  in  regard  to  which  state  communion  with  God 
is  something  mperadded.  Some  Romanist  theologians 
disdnguish  between  original  jiafice  and  original  holiness 
(communion  with  God),  maintaining  the  former  to  be 
the  attribute  of  pure  nature  as  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  and  holding  the  latter  to  be  exclusively 
the  gift  of  superadded  and  supernatural  grace.  The 
evangelical  Church,  on  the  contrary,  by  considering  the 
image  of  God  as  belonging  to  Adam's  true  nature,  as  he 
oame  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  obtains  a  doctrine 
at  once  more  dear,  more  simple,  and  more  true  {ApoL  i, 
17 ;  comp.  Form.  Concord,  sol,  decL  i,  10).  It  considers 
habitual  communion  with  God  as  a  state  natural  to  man, 
and  belonging  to  his  normal  organization  before  the  fall, 
not  as  a  special  particular  gifl.  It  maintains,  further, 
that  this  original  image  of  God  was  lost  by  the  fall  of 
man. 

**  But  in  the  papal  anthropology,  man,  as  he  comes 
firafi  God,  is  imperfect  He  is  not  created  sinful  in- 
deed, but  neither  is  he  created  holy.  To  use  the  papal 
phrase,  he  is  created  in  puris  naturaUbus;  without  posi- 
tive righteousness  and  without  positive  unrighteousness. 
The  body  is  full  of  natural  carnal  propensities,  and  tends 
downwards.  The  soul,  as  rational  and  immortal,  tends 
upwards.  But  there  is  no  harmony  between  the  two  by 
creation.  An  act  subsequent  to  that  of  creation,  and 
additional  to  it,  is  necessary  to  bring  this  harmony 
about ;  and  this  is  that  act  by  which  the  giil  of  original 
righteousness  is  superadded  to  the  gifts  of  creation.  In 
and  by  this  act  the  higher  jmrt  b  strengthened  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  dominion  over  the  lower,  and  a  pos- 
itive perfection  is  imparted  to  human  jiature  that  was 
]»evioualy  lacking  in  it.  Original  righteousness  b  thus, 
in  reference  to  the  created  and  natural  characteristics 
of  man,  a  supernatural  gift. 

*^The  second  peculiarity  in  the  papal  anthropology 
consists  in  the  tenet  that  apostasy  involves  the  loss  of  a 
supernatural,  but  not  of  a  luxtural  yiji.  By  the  act  of 
transgression,  human  nature  lapses  back  into  that  con- 
dition of  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  created.  In  losing  its  original  righteous- 
ness, therefore,  it  loses  nothing  with  which  it  was  en- 
dowed by  the  creative  act,  but  only  that  superadded  gift 
which  was  bestowed  subsequently  to  this.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  higher  over  the  lower  part  is  lost  by  the 
Adamic  transgresnon,  and  the  two  parts  of  man,  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  fall  into  iheii  primitive  and  natural 
antagonism  again.  Original  righteousness  being  a  su- 
pernatural gift,  original  sin  b  the  loss  of  it,  and,  in  reali- 
ty, the  restoration  of  man  to  the  state  in  which  he  was 
created**  (Shedd,  Hist^/Doct,  ii,  146). 

The  ''image,''  or  likeness  of  God, in  which  man  was 
made,  has,  by  some,  been  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
body ;  by  others  simply  to  the  soul;  others,  again,  have 
found  its  essence  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  **  do- 
minion" over  the  other  creatures.  As  to  the  body,  it  b 
not  necessary  to  take  up  any  large  space  to  prove  that 
in  no  instance  can  that  literally  bear  the  image  of  God, 
that  is,  be  ''like"  God.  Descant  ever  so  much  or  ever 
so  poetically  upon  man's  upright  and  noble  form,  this 
has  no  more  likeness  to  God  than  a  prone  or  reptile  one : 
God  b  incorporeal,  and  has  no  bodily  shape  to  be  the 
antitype  of  anything  materiaL  Not  more  tenable  b  the 
notion  that  the  image  of  God  in  man  consisted  in  the 
''dominion"  which  was  granted  to  him  over  thb  lower 
world.  Limited  dominion  may,  it  b  true,  be  an  image 
of  large  and  absolute  dominion;  but  man  b  not  said  to 
have  been  made  in  the  image  of  God's  dominion,  which 
b  accident  merely,  for,  before  any  creatures  exbted,  God 
himself  could  have  no  dominion  but  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God  himself,  of  something  which  constitutes 
his  nature.  Still  further,  man,  according  to  the  hbtory, 
was  evidently  made  in  the  image  of  God,  in  order  to  his 
having  dominion,  as  the  Hebrew  connective  particle 
("  and")  imports.    He  who  was  to  have  dominion  must 


necessarily  be  made  before  he  could  be  invested  with 
it,  and  therefore  dominion  was  consequent  to  hb  exist- 
ing in  the  "image"  and  "likeness"  of  God,  and  coold 
not  be  that  image  itself 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  flx  upon  some 
one  essential  quality  in  which  to  place  that  "image"  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created,  are  not  only  uncalled  for 
by  any  scriptural  requirement,  but  are  even  contradicted 
by  various  parts  of  Scripture,  from  which  alone  we  most 
derive  our  information  on  this  subject.  It  b  in  vain  to 
say  that  thb  "image"  must  be  something  essential  to 
human  nature,  something  only  which  cannot  be  loM. 
We  shall,  it  b  true,  find  that  revelation  places  it  in  what 
b  essential  to  human  nature;  but  that  it  should  com- 
prehend nothing  ebe,  or  one  quality  only,  has  no  proof 
or  reason;  and  we  arc,  in  fact,  taught  that  it  comprises 
also  what  b  not  essential  to  human  nature,  and  what 
may  be  lost  and  be  regained.  As  to  both,  the  evidence 
of  Scripture  b  explicit. 

(1.)  When  God  b  called  "the  Father  of  spirits,"  a 
likeness  b  certainly  intimated  between  man  and  God  in 
the  ^rituality  of  their  nature.  Thb  b  also  implied 
in  the  striking  argument  of  Paul  with  the  Athoiians: 
"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  godhead  b  like  unto  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art,  and  man's  device;" 
plainly  referring  to  the  idolatrMS  statues  by  which  God 
was  represented  among  heathcm  If  likeness  to  God  in 
man  consisted  in  bodily  shape,  thb  would  not  have  beoi 
an  argument  against  human  representations  of  the  De^ 
ity ;  but  it  imports,  as  Howe  wc^  expresses  it,  that  "we 
are  to  understand  that  our  resemblance  to  him,  as  we 
are  hb  oflfspring,  lies  in  some  higher,  more  noble,  and 
more  excellent  thing,  of  which  there  can  be  no  figure, 
as  who  can  tell  how  to  give  the  figure  or  image  of  a 
thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power?"  In  spirit- 
uality, and  consequently  immateriality,  thb  image  of 
God  in  man,  then,  in  the  first  particular,  consists. 

(2.)  The  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  23,  b  ev- 
idence that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the  im- 
age of  God  in  man  comprised  immortaUty  also:  "For 
God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  bo 
an  image  of  hb  own  eternity;"  and  though  other  crea- 
tures, and  even  the  body  of  man,  were  made  capable  of 
immortality,  and  at  least  the  material  human  frame, 
whate\'er  we  may  think  of  the  case  of  animals,  would 
have  escaped  death,  had  not  sin  entered  the  world,  yet, 
without  running  into  the  absurdity  of  the  "  natural  im- 
mortality" of  the  human  soul,  that  essence  tnust  have 
been  constituted  immortal  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense, 
which  has  ever  retained  its  prerogative  of  eternal  dura- 
tion amidst  the  universal  death,  not  only  of  animals,  but 
of  the  bodies. of  all  human  beings.    See  Immortauty. 

(3.)  To  these  correspondences  we  are  to  add  that  of 
intellectual  powers,  and  we  have  what  divines  have  call- 
ed, in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  the  natu- 
ral image  of  God  in  hb  creature,  which  b  essential  and 
ineffiu^eable.  He  was  made  capable  of  knowledge,  and 
he  was  endowed  with  liberty  of  wHL 

(4.)  Thb  natural  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was 
created,  was  the  foundation  of  that  moral  image  by  which 
also  he  was  distingubhed.  Unless  he  had  been  a  8|ur- 
itual,  knowing,  and  willing  being,  he  would  have  been 
wholly  incapable  of  moral  qualities.  That  he  had  such 
qualities  eminently,  and  that  in  them  consisted  the  im- 
age of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  attributes  just  stated, 
we  have  also  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture.  "Lo 
thb  only  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  upright,  but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inventions."  There  is  also 
an  express  allusion  to  the  moral  image  of  God,  in  which 
man  was  first  created,  in  CoL iii,  10, "And  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  b  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him ;"  and  in  Eph.  it,  24, 
"Put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  b  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness."  Thb  also  may  be 
finally  argued  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  his- 
torian of  the  creation  represents  the  Creator  as  viewing 
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Ihe  works  of  his  hands  *^  as  very  good.**  This  is  pro- 
nounced with  reference  to  each  individually  as  w^  as 
to  the  whole:  ^And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had 
made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good."  But  as  to  man, 
this  goodness  must  necessarily  imply  moral  as  well  as 
physical  qualities.  Without  them  he  would  have  been 
*  imperfect  as  man;  and,  had  they  existed  in  him,  in  their 
first  exercises,  perverted  and  shiful,  he  must  have  been 
an  exception,  and  could  not  have  been  pronounced  **  very 
good.*"— Watson,  ImtUuUi,  ii,  9-18. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
apprehenaon  of  the  idea  of  the  divine  image.  God,  as 
an  absolute  spirit,  whose  essential  element  of  life  is  love, 
cannot  but  manifest  himself  in  an  eternal  object  of  this 
lore,  of  the  same  essence  with  himself.  This  b  the  Son, 
the  eternal,  absolute,  immanent  image  of  CkxL  But  as 
God,  by  virtue  of  his  unfathomable,  overflowing  love, 
caQs  also  forth  (or  creates)  other  beings,  to  whom  he 
wills  to  impart  his  blissful  life  by  the  establishing  of  his 
kingdom,  he,  the  type  of  all  perfection,  cannot  create 
them  but  afler  his  own  image,  as  he  sees  it  from  all  eter- 
nity in  the  Son.  This  created  image  of  God  is  man  in 
his  primitive  condition.  Man  was  the  real  object  of 
God's  cre^ve  activity,  as  is  seen  in  God's  special  de- 
cision witn  regard  to  his  creation  (Gen.  i,  26;  comp.Psa. 
viii),  and  mankind  are  called  to  be  the  real  popidation 
of  bjs  kingdom.  The  whole  universe  (and  even  in  some 
sense  the  angels,  Heb.  i,  14)  was  only  created  for  man, 
which  is  the  reason  why  he  was  not  created  till  all 
other  things  were  ready  for  him.  The  faculties  which 
other  creatures  present  only  in  a  limited,  disconnected 
manner,  were  in  him  (as  the  fiucpoKoafwg)  united  into  a 
harmonious  whole ;  moreover,  in  him  alone  (as  the  fu- 
Kpo^iog),  of  all  creatures,  was  the  personal  spiritual  life 
of  God  mirrored ;  and  by  direct  inspiration  of  the  divine 
breath  of  life,  the  spirit  was  infused,  by  which  he  be- 
came a  spiritual,  self-conscious,  free,  and  individual  soul. 
Man  was  created  God's  image  in  his  individualism.  As 
God  is  not  an  abstract,  but  a  real  spirit,'fullof  the  living 
powers  which  created  the  world,  so  the  image  of  God  in 
nun  embraced  his  whole  nature.  It  extended  also  to 
the  body  as  the  outward  image,  the  dwelling  and  organ 
of  the  souL  Man  was  created  the  image  of  God  in  the 
totality  of  his  being.  But,  while  man  was  thus  made 
the  image  of  God  to  himself,  he  was  also  made  the  im- 
age of  Grod  to  the  world  before  which  he  stands  as  the 
representative  of  God,  a  relation  by  which  the  mastery 
orer  the  outer  world  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
i,  28-30)  is  shown  to  have  an  inner  foundation.  Thus 
(u  the  image  of  God  was  innate  in  man  and  inaliena- 
ble. This  innate  state,  however,  bespoke  a  correspond- 
ing habitual  state.  Inasmuch  as  God  the  Spirit  is  love, 
man  was  destined  to  a  life  of  love,  and  was  at  once 
broQght  into  it  by  communion  with  God.  From  the 
heart,  however,  as  the  centre  of  individual  life,  the  pow- 
er of  k)ve  manifests  itself  in  the  direction  of  knowledge 
m  troth  and  wisdom  (objective  and  subjective  direc- 
tions), and  in  the  direction  of  the  will,  as  freedom  and 
sanctity  (formal  and  material  directions),  yet  so  that 
these  spiritual  conditions  in  their  original  working  pro- 
dnced  a  state  partly  of  untried  innocence  and  partly  of 
tmfolding  development.  To  the  body,  the  image  of 
God  procured  immortality  (posse  non  mort)y  as  the  out- 
ward dissolution  of  the  forces  (death)  is  but  the  result 
of  an  inward  dissolution  of  the  principle  of  life.  With 
regard  to  the  worid,  however,  man  obtained  by  it  a  pow- 
er, in  consequence  of  which  the  world  becomes  subject  to 
him  by  love,  and  not  by  force ;  and  by  his  knowledge  of 
its  nature  (Gen.  ii,  19, 20),  he  is  enabled  to  carry  out 
God's  will  in  it 

This  habitual  resembhmce  to  God,  which,  with  the 
image  of  Grod  innate  in  man's  nature,  formed  the  nat- 
aml,  original  state  of  man,  was  lott  by  sfn^  ba  the  life 
of  bve,  coming  from  Gbd,  which  formed  its  basis,  was 
<l«troyed  by  selfishneas  coming  from  the  heart  of  man. 
It  could  only  be  restored  by  the  absolute  image  of 
^od  the  Son,  source  of  the  life  of  love  for  the  world. 


assuming  himself  the  form  of  man.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
S(ni  of  God,  made  flesh,  b  the  real,  personal  restoration 
of  the  image  of  God  in  humanity.  Since  in  the  flesh  he 
overcame  sin  for  us  by  his  death,  and  raised  our  nature 
to  glory  in  his  resurrection,  man  can  again  become  par- 
taker (Mf  the  righteousness  and  spiritual  glory  which  be- 
long to  him.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  fills  our  hearts 
wit^h  bve  for  God,  the  image  of  God  is  restored  in  us  in 
truth  and  uprightness.  See  C  Sartorius,  D.  Lehre  v,  d, 
h^igen  Liebe  (Stuttg.  1848),  i,  84  sq.);  J.  T.  Beck,  D, 
christL  Lehrwis$etuchaft  nach  den  hSbL  Urhmden  (Stutt. 
1841),  i,  §  19 ;  H.  Martensen,  D,  christL  Dogmatik  (Kiel, 
1850),  p.  156 ;  J.  Chr.  K.  Hofmann,  Der  Schr^ftbevoeiB 
(Nordlingen,  1851),  i,  248-254;  G.  Thomasius,  Christi 
Person  u.  Werk  (Erlangen,  1853),  i,  147-224;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyldop.  iii,  614 ;  Kn^p,  Theology,  sect  58  et  sq.; 
Winer.  Comparat,  Darsteilimg,  p.  83;  Watson,  InstitttieSf 
vol.  ii,  ch.  i ;  Critici  Sacri,  "Dc  Imagine  Dei,"  i,  40 ;  Faw» 
cett,  SermonSf  p.  284 ;  Dwight,  Theology,  i,  345 ;  South, 
Sermons,  i,  45';  Grinfleld,  Inquiry  into  the  Image  of  God 
in  Man  (Lond.  1837, 8vo) ;  Harness,  Sermons  on  the  Im^ 
age  of  God  (Lond.  1841, 8vo) ;  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  vii, 
409 ;  Jackson,  Thos.,  Original  State  of  Man,  in  Works, 
ix,  1 ;  Van  Mildert,  Works,  v,  148 ;  Hanis,  Man  Primeval 
(N.y.l851,12mo). 

Image  of  Jealousy.    See  Jealousy,  Image  of. 

Imagery  (n*^ab^,  maskith',  an  image,  as  rendered 
Lev.  xxvi,  1 ;  or  picture,  as  rendered  Numb,  xxxiii,  52), 
only  in  the  phrase  ^  chambers  of  his  imagery"  (Ezek. 
viii,  12).  The  scenes  of  pictorial  representation  referred 
to  by  this  phrase  are  connected  with  an  instructive  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Jewish  enles, 
who  were  stationed  in  Assyria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Che- 
bar.  At  one  of  their  interesting  prayer-meetings  for 
the  restoration  of  Israel,  which  had  been  held  so  often 
and  so  long  without  any  prospect  of  brighter  days,  and 
when  the  faith  and  hopes  of  many  of  the  imfottunates 
were  waxing  dim  and  feeble,  Ezekiel,  in  presence  of  his 
friends,  consisting  of  the  exiled  elders  of  Judah,  was 
suddenly  rapt  in  mystic  vision,  and  graciously  shown, 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  his  pious  as- 
sociates, the  reasons  of  God's  protracted  controversy 
with  Israel,  and  the  sad  necessity  there  was  for  still 
dealing  hardly  with  them.  Transported  by  the  Spirit 
(not  bodily,  indeed,  nor  by  external  force,  but  in  imag- 
ination) to  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  there 
saw,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  with  the  eye  of  sense, 
atrocities  going  on  within  the  precincts  of  the  holy 
place — the  perpetration  of  which  in  the  very  capital  of 
Judsea,  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  to  put  his  name 
there,  afforded  proof  of  the  woful  extent  of  national 
apostasy  and  corruption,  and  was  sufficient  to  justify, 
both  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  and  his  circle  of  pious 
associates,  the  severity  of  the  divine  judgments  on  Is- 
rael, and  the  loud  call  there  was  for  prolonging  and  in- 
creasing, instead  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to,  the  dire 
calamities  they  had  so  long  been  suffering  (Ezek.  viii). 
See  Ezekiel. 

The  first  spectacle  that  caught  his  eye  as  he  peram- 
bulated, in  mystic  vision,  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
— that  court  where  the  people  usually  assembled  to 
worship — ^was  a  colossal  statue,  probably  of  Baal,  around 
which  crowds  of  devotees  were  performing  their  frantic 
revelries,  and  whose  forbidden  ensigns  were  proudly  bla- 
zoning on  the  walls  and  portals  of  the  house  of  him  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  a  God  jealous  of  his  honor  (ver. 
3 ;  Lowth,  ad  loc).  '  Scarcely  had  the  prophet  recover- 
ed from  his  astonishment  and  horror  at  the  open  and 
undisguised  idolatry  of  the  multitude  in  that  sacred  in- 
dosure,  when  his  celestial  guide  bade  him  turn  another 
way,  and  he  would  see  greater  abominations.  Leading 
him  to  that  side  of  the  court  along  which  were  ranged 
the  houses  of  the  priests,  his  conductor  pointed  to  a  mud 
wall  (ver.  7),  which,  to  screen  themselves  from  observa- 
tion, the  apostate  servants  of  the  true  God  had  raised; 
and  in  that  wall  was  a  small  chink,  by  widening  which 
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he  diaeoy«red  ■  p»i^  into  a  secret  ctumber,  which 
wu  completely  irapervioiu  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  bat 
irhich  li«  found,  on  entering  it,  lighted  up  by  *  profu- 
■ion  of  brilliant  Imps.     The  lidtt  of  it  Here  covered 
vith  numerous  puntingi  of  beasts  snd  i^tile* — the  fa- 
vorite deities  of  Egypt ;  and  with  their  eyes  intently 
flxed  on  Iheae  decoratioui  wu  ■  conclave  of  seventy 
persons,  in  the  gtib  of  prieata — the  exact  number,  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  individual  memlKTs  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, who  Mood  in  the  attitude  of  adorstiun,  holding  in 
theii  hands  each  a  golden  censer,  containing  all  the 
costly  and  odoriferous  materials  which  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  ritual  required.     "There 
was  every  form  qf  creeping  things  and  abominable 
beaats,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed 
round  about"    The  scene  described  wu  wholly  formed 
on  the  model  of  Egyptian  norahip ;  and  every  one  who 
has  read  the  works  of  Wilkinson,  Belzoni,  Hichardaon, 
and  others,  will  perceive  the  dose  resembUnc 
bears  to  the  outer  wall^  the  sanctuaries,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphical  figures  that  dialing 
ogy  of  Egypt  (see  Kitto,  PieL  Bihlt,  now  ad  lot).    What 
were  the  strange  and  untightly  ima^^  engtsveii 
walls  of  this  chamtjer  discovered  by  Ezekiel,  an 
formed  the  objects  of  the  profane  reverence  of  these 
spoelale  counciilora,  may  be  known  from  the  fullowing 
metrical  description,  which  the  late  Mt.  Sail,  long  t' 
British  consul  in  Egypt,  has  drawn  of  the  gods  worahi 
ped  by  the  andect  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  that  con 
try  ("Egypt,"  in  Hall's  Life  of  Sail,  ii,  4!C).     Thi 
who  have  prosecuted  theii  researches  among  the  n 
biah  of  Ibe  temples,  he  says,  have  found  in  the  deep! 
■equeatered  chambers  they  were  able  to  reach— 
"  The  wildest  Imagsa,  unheard  of,  stranKe, 
That  e>er  ptiiilea  anliqnarhint'  brains; 
Oeull,  with  heada  ofblrdiF,  hawk^  Ibla,  drakes, 
Of  lions,  foies,  csts,  flab,  ttoee,  snd  snnkcs. 
Bulls,  rams,  and  monkays,  hrppopotanil. 
With  knIhiD  paw,  anspended  from  th( 
Oods  cermliMtlng  men,  and  i 
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From  chaoa  springing. 'raid  an  endless  field; 

or  forms  grocesqns,  the  sphinx,  the  crocodile, 

id  other  reptiles  Ihnn  tbeallme  of  Nile," 
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rork  of  another  traveller,  deseripiive  of  the  great 
temple  of  EdfQ,  one  of  the  admirable  relics  of  antiqui- 
ty, from  wliicb  it  will  be  seen  that  the  degenenle  priots 
of  Jerusalem  had  borrowed  the  whole  style  of  the  edifice 
whicb  they  were  celebrating  their  hidden  rites— iti 
form,  its  entrance,  as  well  aa  ita  pictorial  omamenta  on 
the  walls— from  their  idolatrous  neighbors  of  Egypt: 
"  Considerably  behjv  the  surface  of  the  adjiuning  buiM- 
ing,"  Bays  he, "  my  conductor  pointed  out  to  me  a  ekvA 
inatiold mail,  which  he  told  me  I  should  cieep  through 
on  my  hands  and  feet ;  the  apertnra  was  not  two  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  scarcely  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad.  My  companion  had  the  courage  to  go  first, 
thruatiog  in  a  lamp  before  him :  i  followed.  Thepamge 
waa  so  narrow  that  my  mouth  and  nose  were  almoat 
buried  in  the  dust,  and  I  was  neariy  autfbcated.  After 
proceeding  about  ten  yard*  in  utter  darkness,  the  beat 
Iwcamc  excessive,  the  breathing  wu  laborious,  the  per- 
spiration poured  down  ray  face,  and  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  hatx  got  outi  but  my  companion,  wtnae 
person  1  could  not  distinguish,  though  his  voice  was 
audible,  called  out  to  mc  to  (rawl  a  few  bet  furtber, 
and  that  I  should  find  plenty  of  room.  I  jAned  him  at 
length,  and  had  the  inexpnaaible  satisfaction  of  slaitd- 
ing  once  more  upon  my  feet.  We  found  ourselves  in  ■ 
tpUndid  opartmfjit  afffrrat  magnUude,  adorned  with  an 
incredible  profusion  of  sacred  paititinga  and  hient^ypk' 
in"  (Madden's  TrarfU  in  Turkey,  Kgyft.  etc.;  see  aha 
Mauricc,/n(Kan/l»ri7.  ii,  212).  In  the  dark  recesses  of 
such  a  chamber  as  this,  which  they  enteivd  lilte  tha 
traveller  through  a  hole  in  the  outer  wall,  and  in  which 
was  painted  to  the  eye  the  grotesque  and  motley  group 

lem  actually  employed  when  Kiekiel  saw  them.  With 
minds  highly  excited  by  the  dauling  splendor,  and  the 
clouds  of  fragrant  smoke  that  filicil  the  apartment,  the 
performeis  of  Ihoee  clandestine  rites  seem  to  liave  sor- 
paSBCd  even  the  enthusiastic  seal  of  their  anccMora  in 
the  days  of  Mosea,  when,  crowding  round  the  pedestal 
of  the  golden  calf,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  t£ 
"  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel  I"     Beneath  a  calmer  ex- 

concealod  a  stronger  and  more  intense  pasrion  for  idola- 
try. Ever}-  form  of  animal  life,  from  the  noblnl  quad- 
ruped to  the  moat  loathsome  reptile  that  spawned  in 
Egypt,  received  a  share  of  thdr  inaane  homage;  and 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  scene  was  that 
the  individual  who  appeared  to  be  the  director  of  these 
foul  mysteries,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  waa  Jaataniah, 
a  descendant  of  that  zealous  scnbe  who  hid  gained  so 
mocb  renown  as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  good  king 
Josiab,  and  whose  family  had  for  generation!  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  illualrioue  for  picty>in  the  land.  The 
presence  of  a  scion  of  this  venerated  house  in  such  ■  deo 
of  imparity  sCmck  the  prophet  as  an  electric  shock,  and 
showed,  better  than  all  the  other  painful  q>cctacles  Ibis 
chamber  exhibited,  to  what  a  tearful  extent  idulany 
had  inundated  the  land.      See  Ii>ol.at)it. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  impoeaible  fbr  men  to 
have  Bunk  to  a  lower  depth  of  superstition  than  that  of 
imitating  the  Egyptians  in  worshipping  the  monstcn 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  vegetable  produce  of  their  Gclda  and 
gardens,  had  not  the  prophet  been  directed  to  lorn  yet 
Bgun,  and  he  would  see  greater  abominations  that  tliey 
did.  "  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
house,  which  was  towards  the  ikorth ;  and  behold,  iheie 
sat  women  weeping  for  Tammui"  (ver.  14).  Tills,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Phunicians,  and  who  was  often 
called  also  by  that  people  Adoni,  that  is.  My  Lord,  be- 
came afterwards  famous  in  the  Grecian  m>-tholngj-  un- 
der the  well-known  name  of  Adonis;  and  llie  circum- 
stance of  hia  being  selected  for  the  nibiect  of  their  moA 
beautiful  fiction  by  so  many  of  the  elasnc  poets  is  a 
Bufllcicnt  proof  of  the  great  popular  interest  his  name 
and  ritual  excited  among  the  idolateiB  of  the  auciMt 
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worid.  It  b  said  to  hare  originated  in  a  tragic  adven- 
ture that  befell  an  intrepid  and  beaotiftd  prince  of  Phoe- 
nicia, who  was  killed  while  hunting  a  wild  boar,  by 
which  that  land  was  infested,  and  whose  untimely  death 
in  the  cause  of  his  country  was  bewailed  in  an  annual 
festival  held  to  commemorate  the  disastrous  event. 
During  the  seven  days  that  the  festival  lasted,  the 
Phoenicians  appeared  to  be  a  nation  of  mourners;  and 
in  every  town  and  village  a  fictitious  representation  of 
Tammnz  was  got  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the  whole 
population  assembled  to  pour  forth  their  unbounded  sor- 
row for  bis  hapless  fate,  more  especially  at  Bybloe,  in 
Sjrria,  where  a  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  this  na- 
tional deity.  A  strange  imposture  was  practised  to  in- 
fluence the  public  lamentations.  There  was  in  this 
temple  a  gigantic  statue  of  the  god,  the  eyes  of  which 
were  filled  with  lead,  which,  on  fire  being  applied  with- 
in, of  course  melted  and  fell  in  big  drops  to  the  ground, 
a  agnal  for  the  loud  wailings  of  the  by-standers,  whose 
eyes,  in  sympathetic  imitation,  were  dissolved  in  tears. 
Con^cuoos  among  the  crowd  on  such  occasions,  a  band 
of  mercenary  females  directed  the  orgies;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  an  ancient  custom  of  bewailing  the  dead 
on  anniversaries  at  the  doors  ofkouMet  (Potter's  Grecian 
AnHq.  bk.  iv,  ch.  iii),  others  took  their  station  at  the 
gate,  with  their  faces  directed  northwards,  as  the  sun 
was  said  to  have  been  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  at 
the  time  when  Tanmiuz  died.  These  violent  efforts  in 
moomtng  were  always  followed  by  scenes  of  the  most 
licentious  and  revolting  revelry,  which,  though  not  men- 
tioned, are  manifestly  implied  among  the  ^greater 
abominations^  which  degraded  this  other  group  of  idol- 
aters.   See  Tammuz. 

Besides  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the  orgies  of 
Tammuz,  there  was  another  form  of  supo^ition  still, 
which  in  Jerusalem,  then  almost  wholly  given  to  idola- 
try, had  its  distinguished  patrons.     **Tum  thee  yet 
tgain,"  said  his  celestial  guide  to  the  prophet,  *^and  thou 
shalt  see  greater  abominations  than  these"  (ver.  16). 
So  he  brought  him  ^'unto  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's 
boose,  and  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  five-and- 
twenty  men,  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  faces  towards  the  east :  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  sun  towards  the  east."    Perhaps  of  all  the 
varieties  of  superstition  which  had  crept  in  among  the 
Hebrews  in  that  period  of  general  decline,  none  display- 
ed such  fiagrant  dishonor  to  the  God  of  Israel  as  this 
(Qem.  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  vii,  520) ;  for,  as  the  most 
hoty  place  was  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, it  was  impossible  for  these  twenty-five  men  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  rising  sun  without  turning  their 
backs  on  the  consecrated  i^ce  of  the  divine  presence ; 
and  accordingly  this  fourth  circle  is  introduced  last,  as 
if  their  employment  formed  the  climax  of  abominations 
—the  worst  and  most  woful  sign  of  the  times.     Could 
■troDger  proofs  be  wasted  that  the  Lord  had  not  for- 
laken  Israel,  but  was  driven  from  them  ?    This  was  the 
IcsKm  intemled,  and  actually  accomplished  by  the  vi- 
aoD;  for  while  the  prophet  was  made  aware  by  this 
mystic  scene  of  the  actual  state  of  things  among,  his  de- 
generate countrymen  at  home,  he  saw  himself— and  in- 
structed the  pious  circle  around  him  to  see — a  proof  of 
the  long-suffering  and  the  just  severity  of  •God  in  defer- 
ling  to  answer  their  fervent  and  long-continued  prayers 
for  the  emancipation  of  their  country.  —  Kitto.    See 

SCK. 

Image-'WorBhip,  the  adoration  of  artificial  repre- 
tentations  of  real  or  imaginary  objects.    See  Idolatry. 

L  Jntage-worghip  among  the  Jews, — It  has  always 
been  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  untaught  by  true 
'crelation,  to  embody  the  invbible  deity  in  some  visible 
knoj  and  e^)ecially  in  the  human  form.  This  led  to 
^presentations  of  God,  or  of  the  gods,  as  conceived  by 
the  mind,  in  painting  or  statuary,  under  all  kinds  of 
ihcpes,  such  as  men,  monsters,  animals,  etc  In  the 
comae  of  time  these  representations  came  to  be  consid- 


ered as  being  themselves  the  gods,  and  to  be  worshipped 
in  temples  and  on  altars.  The  Jews,  as  worshippers  of 
one  GmI,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  forbidden  to  make 
any  image  of  Jehovah ;  but  the  people,  corrupted  by  the 
example  of  the  Egyptians,  compelled  Aaron  to  erect  a 
golden  calf  in  the  Desert.  After  their  entrance  into  Ca- 
naan, as  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  fully  organ- 
ized and  accessible  to  all,  they  made  use  in  their  house- 
hold devotions  of  images  of  the  Invisible,  and  that  prac- 
tice became  quite  general ;  but,  as  the  civil  and  religious 
organization  of  the  Jews  became  more  developed,  this 
practice  fell  gradually  into  disuse,  and  it  was  no  longer 
tolerated  under  David  and  Solomon.  After  the  separa- 
tion between  Judah  and  Israel,  Rehoboam  restored  the 
use  of  images  in  the  latter  kingdom  for  political  nootives, 
erecting  golden  calves  in  Dan  and  BetheL  In  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  the  worship  of  images  found,  however,  but 
few  partisans.  After  the  captivity  of  Babylon  we  find 
no  traces  of  it. 

II.  In  the  Christian  Church. — Images  were  unknown 
in  the  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  and  this  fact 
was,  indeed,  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  atheism  on 
the  part  of  the  heathen  against  the  Christians.  The 
primitive  Christians  abstained  from  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, not  as  the  Romanists  pretend,  from  tenderness  to 
heathen  idolaters,  but  because  they  thought  it  unlawful 
in  itself  to  make  any  images  of  the  deity.  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen  were  even  of  opinion 
that,  by  the  second  commandment,  painting  and  engrav- 
ing were  unlawful  to  a  Christian,  styling  them  evil  and 
wicked  arts  (Tertullian,  de  IdoL  c.  iii ;  Clem.  Alexand. 
Admon,  ad  Gent,  p.  41 ;  Origen,  contra  Celsum,  vi,  182). 
Some  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  especially  the  Basilidians  (q. 
V.)  and  the  Carpocratians  (q.  v.),  made  efi^es  of  Christ, 
St  Paul,  etc.  See  Gnostics.  This  example  of  professed 
philosophers  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  Church, 
and  it  was  seconded  by  a  similar  usage  among  the  Man- 
ichseans  (q.  v.),  and  by  the  steady  pressure  of  heathen 
ideas  and  habits  upon  Christianity.  Emblems,  such  as 
the  dove,  the  fish,  the  anchor,  vine,  lamb,  etc,  engraved 
on  seals,  formed  the  first  step;  then  came  paintings 
representing  Biblical  events,  saints  or  martyrs,  etc, 
which  were  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church.  Yet 
this  practice  was  unfavorably  regarded  by  the  synods 
of  the  4th  century.  When,  however,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, Christianity  was  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the 
state,  many  distinguished  persons  embraced  it,  and  its 
ceremonial  became  more  imposing;  and  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  use  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  jewelry  became 
general  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  symbolic- 
religious  images.  Paulinus  of  Nola  (q.  v.)  was  chiefiy 
instrumental  in  introducing  these  practices  in  the  West, 
and,  as  the  images  were  at  first  chiefly  used  in  books 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  the  laity 
[see  BtBLiA  Pauperum],  who  were  too  ignorant  to  read, 
they  probably  did  more  good  than  ha^  at  the  time ; 
but  as  the  teachers  of  the  Church  became  gradually 
more  accommodating  in  their  relations  with  the  hea- 
then, holding  out  greater  privileges  to  them,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  retain  their  old  usages  while  conforming  to 
the  outward  forms  of  Christianity,  the  worship  of  im- 
ages became  so  general  that  it  had  to  be  repeatedly 
checked  by  laws.  In  the  6th  century  it  had  grown  into 
a  great  abuse,  especially  in  the  East,  where  images  were 
made  the  object  of  especial  adoration :  they  were  kissed, 
lamps  were  burned  before  them,  incense  was  offered  to 
them,  and,  in  short,  they  were  treated  in  every  respect 
as  the  heathen  were  wont  to  treat  the  images  of  their 
gods.  Some  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  encouraged 
these  practices  from  motives  of  policy,  while  the  more 
enlightened  and  evangelical  portion  strongly  opposed 
them.    This  gave  rise  to  the  Iconoclasts  (q.  v.). 

Neander  describes  the  origin  of  the  use  of  images  in 
churches  as  follows :  "  It  was  not  in  the  Church,  but  in 
the  family,  that  religious  images  first  came  into  use 
among  the  Christiana.    In  their  daily  intercourse  with 
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meiif  the  Christians  saw  themaelves  ever3rwhere  sur- 
rounded by  the  objects  of  pagan  m3rthology,  or,  at  least, 
by  objects  offensive  to  their  moral  and  Christian  senti- 
ments.  Representations  of  this  sort  covered  the  walls 
in  shops,  and  were  the  ornaments  of  drinking-veesels 
and  seal-rings,  on  which  the  pagans  fireqaentty  had  en- 
graved the  images  of  their  gods,  so  that  they  might 
worship  them  when  they  pleased.  It  was  natural  that, 
in  place  of  these  objects,  so  offensive  to  their  religious 
and  moral  sentiments,  the  Christians  should  substitute 
others  more  agreeable  to  them.  Thus  they  preferred 
to  have  on  the  goblets  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  canying 
a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  which  was  the  S3rmbol  of  our 
Saviour  rescuing  the  repentant  sinner,  according  to  the 
Gospel  parable.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  seal-rings  of  the  Christians, '  Let  our  signets 
be  a  dove  (the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  or  a  fish,  or 
a  ship  sailing  towards  heaven  (the  symbol  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  of  the  individual  Christian  soul),  or  a 
lyre  (the  symbol  of  Christian  joy),  or  an  anchor  (the 
symbol  of  Christian  hope) ;  and  he  who  is  a  fisherman 
will  not  be  foigetful  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  of  the 
children  taken  from  the  water;  for  no  images  of  gods 
should  be  engraved  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  for- 
bidden all  intercourse  with  idols ;  no  sword  or  bow  on 
the  rings  of  those  who  strive  after  peace ;  no  goblets  on 
the  rings  of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  sobriety.'  Yet 
religious  emblems  passed  from  domestic  use  into  the 
churches  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  8d  century. 
The  walls  of  them  were  painted  in  this  manner.  The 
Council  of  Elvira,  in  the  year  803,  opposed  this  innova- 
tion as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  Hhe  objects  of  worship 
and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls'"  (Neander, 
Churck  History,  i,  292). 

m.  Image  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church^ 
The  Romanists  deny  the  charge  of  worshipping  images, 
or  idolatry,  which  has.  often  been  and  is  still  made 
against  them  by  Protestants.  They  have  alwa3r8  care- 
fully refrained  from  such  doctrinal  definition*  on  the 
subject  as  would  fully  convict  the  Church  of  idolatiy. 
In  this  respect  the  course  of  the  Romish  Church  is  sim- 
ilar to  its  procedure  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  good 
works,  which  it  presents  in  such  a  manner  as  might  lead 
one  to  think  that  it  strictly  asserts  the  merits  of  Christ 
as  alone  rendering  our  works  useful,  whilst  in  practice 
the  believer  is  pointed  to  good  works  as  the  means  of 
salvation.  So,  with  regard  to  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  it  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
adoration  and  the  worship  of  sunts,  but  practically  the 
prayers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  more  generally  ad- 
dressed to  the  saints  than  to  Christ.  The  same  takes 
place  with  regard  to  images.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  XXV,  De  incocatwne  Sanctorum,  etc)  states  "that 
the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  ever  virgin  Mother  of 
God,  and  in  like  manner  of  other  saints,  are  to  be  kept 
and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  is  to 
be  awarded  to  tjiem.  Not  that  it  b  believed  that  any 
divinity  or  power  resides  in  them,  on  account  of  which 
they  are  to  be  worshipped,  or  that  any  benefit  is  to  be 
sought  finom  them,  or  any  confidence  placed  in  images,  as 
was  formerly  done  by  the  Gentiles,  who  fixed  their  hope 
in  idols.  But  the  honor  with  which  they  are  regarded 
is  referred  to  those  who  are  represented  by  them ;  so 
that  we  adore  Christ  and  venerate  the  saints,  whose 
likenesses  these  images  bear,  when  we  kiss  them,  and 
uncover  our  heads  in  their  presence,  and  prostrate  our- 
selves." The  council  quotes  on  this  subject  the  second 
Synod  of  Nicaea.  To  this  "honor  and  veneration"  be- 
long the  solemn  consecration  of  the  images,  offering  up 
incense  before  them,  the  special  prayera  accompanying 
these  ceremonies  as  contained  in  the  PonUficale  Bonui' 
num,  other  prayers  for  private  use  to  be  repeated  before 
the  images,  and  the  indulgences  granted  to  those  who 
fulfil  that  duty,  etc  All  this  shows  that  the  Romish 
Church,  while  rejectuig  in  form  the  doctrine  of  image 
worship,  has  introduced  the  practice  among  the  people. 
The  masses  do  not  and  cannot  understand  the  subtle 


distinction  made  by  the  Church,  and  not  always  strict^ 
ly  observed  even  by  the  clergy.    The  Church  knows 
of  thu  evil,  but  places  it  among  things  she  tolerates  for 
the  sake  of  charity,  though  she  does  not  approve  them. 
Yet  some  Roman  Catholic  theologians  appear  to  hare 
come  very  close  indeed  to  the  same  conception  as  the 
masses  on  this  point.     Thomas  Aquinas  expressed  his 
views  of  images  in  a  dilemma :  "  A  picture  considered 
in  itself  is  worthy  of  no  veneration,  but  if  we  consider  it 
as  an  image  of  Christ  it  may  be  allowable  to  make  an  in- 
ternal distinction  between  the  image  and  its  subject,  and 
adoratio  and  latria  are  as  well  due  to  it  as  to  Christ" 
(iii  Sent,  dist.  9,  qu.  1,  art.  2, 8;  Summa,  qu.  28,  art  4, 5). 
Bonaventura  drew  a  correct  conclusion  tcom  the  princi- 
ple :  "  Since  all  veneration  shown  to  the  image  of  Chritt 
is  shown  to  Christ  himself,  then  the  image  of  OmA  is 
also  entitled  to  be  prayed  to"  {CuUus  loiria,  L  iii,  dist 
9,  art  1,  qu.  2). .  Bellarmine  says  that  "  the  images  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  are  to  be  adored  not  only  in  a  fig- 
urative manner,  but  quite  positively,  so  that  the  pray- 
en  are  directly  addressed  to  them,  and  not  merely  as 
the  representatives  of  the  original  (Ita  ut  ipsi  [ims^ 
ines]  terminent  venerationem,  ut  in  se  omsiderantur  et 
non  ut  vicem  gerunt  exemplaris).    The  image  itself  is 
in  some  degree  holy,  namely,  by  its  likeness  to  one  holy, 
its  consecration  and  its  use  in  worship;  from  whence  it 
follows  that  the  images  themselves  are  not  entitled  to 
the  same  honor  as  God,  but  to  le88^(Z)e  Imafftmbus,  L  ii, 
c  x),  L  e.  the  difference  between  the  divine  w(»ship 
and  image  worship  is  one  of  degree  or  quantity,  not  tk 
nature  or  quality.     Such  theories,  although  fiiir  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  the  decree  of  Trent,  are  yet  freely 
permitted  by  the  Romish  Church ;  it  neither  openly  sd- 
mits  nor  officially  condemns  them,  and  thus  leaves  in 
opening  for  all  possible  degrees  of  idolatry,  over  which 
many  an  honest  Roman  Catholic  priest  mourns  in  se- 
cret 

History  shows  that  the  first  tendency  to  image-wor- 
ship was  the  result  of  a  slow  but  continued  degeneracy. 
The  same  arguments  now  used  by  the  Romish  Church 
to  defend  image-worahip  were  rejected  by  the  Christians 
of  the  first  three  centuries  when  used  in  the  defence  of 
idol-worship.  The  heathen  said.  We  do  not  worship 
the  images  themselves,  but  those  whom  they  represent 
To  this  Lactantius  answers  (TnsL  Div.  lib.  ii,  c  2),  "You 
worship  them ;  for,  if  you  believe  them  to  be  in  heaven, 
why  do  you  not  raise  your  eyes  up  to  heaven?  why  do 
you  look  at  the  wood  and  stone,  and  not  up,  where  you 
believe  the  originals  to  be?"  The  ancient  Church  re- 
jected the  use  of  all  images  (Synod  of  Elvira,  805,  c.  36: 
"  Placuit,  pictures  in  ecdesiis  esse  non  debere,  ne  quod 
colitur  aut  adoratur,  in  parietibus  depingatur").  The 
early  Christians  evidently  feared  that  pictures  in  their 
churches  would  eventually  become  objects  of  prayer. 
The  admission  of  images  into  the  church  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  was  justified  on  the  theory  that  the 
ignorant  people  could  learn  the  facts  of  Christianity 
from  them  better  than  from  sermons  or  books.  But  the 
people  soon  lost  sight  of  this  use  of  the  images,  and 
made  (hem  the  objects  of  adoration.  This  took  place 
earlier  in  the  East  than  in  the  West;  but  the  abuse  gain- 
ed ground  in  the  latter  region  in  a  short  time.  Serenns, 
bishop  of  MarseiUes,  broke  several  images,  and  had  them 
taken  out  of  the  church,  because  he  found  that  the  peo- 
ple prayed  to  them.  Gregory  the  Great  proclaims  that 
he  does  not  allow  any  praying  to  (^adorarf)  the  images, 
and  adds  to  this  that  Paulinus  of  Nola  and  Nilus  had 
already  said  that  paintings  were  placed  in  the  church 
only  in  order  that  the  uneducated  might  read  on  the 
walls  what  they  were  unable  to  read  in  books  (hb.  ix, 
ep.  105).  He  also  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle,  in 
his  letter  to  Secundinns,  that  it  was  expedient  to  use 
the  visible  to  represent  the  invisible  (lib.  ix,  ep.  52). 
But  he  shows  evidently  that  he*  is  not  speaking  of  a 
mere  objective  representation  of  Deity,  for  he  says  that 
he  prostrates  himself  {prostemimus)  before  the  images, 
making  the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  condition  that 
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he  thus  really  pra3r8  to  Christ    The  second  Council  of 
Nicaeft  (A.D.  787)  decreed  the  validity  of  image-worship, 
and  anathematized  all  who  opposed  it.     The  Prankish 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  did  not  forbid  the 
tue  of  images  in  the  church,  formally  declared  against 
their  being  worshipped.    Charlemagne  opposed  to  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  the  so-called  Caroline  books  (q.  v.)t 
in  which  it  is  expressly  said  that  images  are  allowed 
in  the  chmch,  but  not  to  be  prayed  to,  only  to  excite 
the  attention  on  the  subjects  they  commemorate,  and  to 
adoro  the  walls.     "  For,*^  as  it  says  further  on, "  if  some 
enlightened  persons,  who  do  not  pray  to  the  image  it- 
self, bat  to  him  it  represents,  should  pray  b^ore  the  im- 
age, it  woold  mislead  the  ignorant,  who  pray  only  to 
what  they  see  before  their  eyes"  (lib.  iii,  16).    The  Syn- 
od of  Frankfort  (summoned  by  Charlemagne,  A.D.  794, 
and  consisting  of  800  bishops)  and  the  Synod  of  Paris 
(825)  solemnly  condemned  image-worship.     The  latter 
oouDcil  even  ventured  to  reject  the  pope's  contrary  opin- 
iaa  in  very  strong  terms.     During  the  whole  of  the  9th 
century  the  matter  was  thus  at  rest,  Claudius  of  Turin, 
Agobard,  and  other  of  the  most  important  theologians  of 
that  period  approving  the  action  of  the  synods.     Jonas 
of  Orieans,  an  opponent  of  Claudius,  expressly  sa3r8,  in 
his  De  euUu  imoffinum,  that  images  are  placed  in  the 
church  "solummodo  ad  instruendas  nescientium  mcn- 
tes."  The  Council  of  Trent,  as  cited  above,  recommends 
images  as  means  of  instructing  the  people,  and  to  incite 
the  bithful  to  imitate  the  saints;  but  in  later  times 
the  Romish  Church  has  added  to  this  what  the  Frank- 
iflh  Church  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  had  so  wisely 
rejected.— Herzog,  Rml-Encyldop,  ii,  233-235.   The  fluc- 
tuations of  opinion  and  variations  of  discipline  in  the 
Romish  Church  on  the  subject  of  image-worship  are 
well  exhibited  by  Faber  (Diffiadiies  of  Romanism,  p.  10 
et  sq.).    See  White,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  8 ;  Coleman, 
Andent  Ckristiamty,  chap,  xiii,  §  14;  Spanheim,  Hist 
Imaginum,  Opera,  tom.  ii ;  Bingham,  Ortg,  Ecdes^  book 
viii,  qh.  viii ;  Tenison,  On  Idolatry^  p.  269  sq. ;  Winer, 
Comp,  DarsteUungy  iii,  1 .    See  also  articles  Iconoclasts  ; 
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Imagination  (Lat.  imagiruUio),  <*  The  meaning  of 
this  word  enters  into  many  relationships,  and  b  theiteby 
rendered  difficult  to  define.  The  principal  meaning  is 
doubtless  what  connects  it  with  poetry  and  fine  art,  fh>m 
which  the  other  significations  branch  oif.  The  simplest 
mode  of  explaining  this  complicateAelationship  will  be 
to  state  in  separation  the  dyifferent  constituents  of  the 
power  in  question.  We  shall  then  see  why  and  where 
it  touches  upon  other  faculties,  which  still  require  to  be 
(iistinguished  from  it. 

''I.  Imagination  has  for  its  objects  the  concrete,  the 
retl,  or  the  individual,  as  opposed  to  abstractions  and 
generalities,  which  are  the  matter  of  science.  The  full 
coloring  of  reality  is  implied  in  our  imagination  of  any 
^ene  of  nature.  In  this  respect,  there  is  something 
comoAon  to  iinag:ination  and  memory.  If  we  endeavor 
to  imagine  a  volcano,  according  as  we  succeed,  we  have 
bcf<ne  the  mind  everything  that  a  spectator  would  ob- 
Krve  on  the  spot.  Thus,  sensation,  memory,  and  imag- 
ination alike  deal  with  the  fulness  of  the  actual  world, 
as  opposed  to  the  abstractions  of  science  and  the  leason- 
iog  faculties. 

^The  faculty  called  conception,  in  one  of  its  meanings, 
has  also  to  do  with  this  concrete  fulness,  although,  in 
what  Sir  William  Hamilton  deems  the  original  and 
proper  meaning  of  that  word,  this  power  is  excluded. 
In  popular  language,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Dugald 
Stewttt,  conception  is  applied  to  the  case  of  our  realiz- 
iog  any  description  of  actual  life,  as  given  in  history  or 
in  poetry.  When  we  completely  enter  into  a  scene  por- 
tnycd  by  a  writer  or  speaker,  and  approach  the  situa- 
tion of  the  actual  observer,  we  are  often  said  to  conceive 
what  is  mcantf  and  also  to  imagine  it ;  the  best  word  for 
tliis  signification  probably  is '  realize.' 

**%  It  is  further  essential  to  imagination  in  its  strictest 
sense  that  there  should  be  some  original  construction,  or 


that  what  is  imagined  should  not  be  a  mere  picture  of 
what  we  have  seen.  Creativeness,  origination,  inven- 
tion, are  names  also  designating  the  same  power,  and 
excluding  mere  memory,  or  the  literal  reproduction  of 
past  experience.  Every  artist  is  said  to  have  imagina- 
tion according  as  he  can  rise  to  new  combinations  or  ef- 
fecft  different  from  what  he  has  found  in  his  actual  ob- 
servation of  nature.  A  literal,  matter-of-fact  historian 
would  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  faculty.  The  exact 
copying  of  nature  may  be  very  meritorious  in  an  artist, 
and  very  agreeable  as  an  effect,  but  we  should  not  des- 
ignate it  by  the  term  imagination.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  sciences,  and  in  all  the  common  arts,  strokes  of  in- 
vention and  new  constructions,  to  which  it  might  seem  at 
first  sight  unfair  to  refuse  the  term  in  question,  if  origi- 
nality be  a  leading  feature  in  its  definition.  But  still  we 
do  not  usually  apply  the  term  imagination  to  this  case, 
and  for  a  reason  Uiat  will  appear  when  wc  mention  the 
next  peculiarity  attaching  to  the  faculty. 

*^3.  Imagination  has  for  its  ruling  element  some  emo- 
tion of  the  mind,  to  gratify  which  all  its  constructions 
are  guided.  Here  lies  the  great  contrast  between  it  and 
the  creativeness  of  science  and  mechanicial  inventioiu 
These  last  are  instrumental  to  remote  objects  of  con- 
venience or  pleasure.  A  creation  of  the  imagination 
comes  home  at  once  to  the  mind,  and  has  no  ulterior 
view. 

"  Whenever  we  are  under  the  mastery  of  some  strong 
emotion,  the  current  of  our  thoughts  is  affected  and  col- 
ored by  that  emotion ;  what  chimes  in  with  it  is  retained, 
and  other  things  kept  out  of  sight.  We  also  form  new 
constructions  that  suit  the  state  of  the  moment.  Thus, 
in  fear,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  objects  of  alarm,  and  even 
conjure  up  spectres  that  have  no  existence.  But  the 
highest  example  of  all  is  presented  to  us  by  the  con- 
structions of  fine  art,  which  are  determined  by  those  emo- 
tions called  (esthetic,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of 
taste;  they  are  sometimes  expressly  styled  'pleasures 
of  the  imagination.'  The  artist  has  in  himself  those 
various  sensibilides  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  he  carvea 
and  shapes  his  creations  with  a  view  to  gratifying 
them  to  the  utmost.  Thus  it  happens  that  fine  art  and 
imagination  are  related  together,  while  science  and  use- 
ful art  are  connected  with  our  reasoning  faculties,  which 
may  also  be  faculties  of  invention.  It  is  a  deviation  from 
the  correct  use  of  language,  and  a  confounding  of  things 
esMntially  distinct^  to  say  that  a  man  of  science  stands 
in  need  of  imagination  as  well  as  powers  of  reason ;  he 
needs  the  power  of  original  construction,  but  his  inven- 
tions are  not  framed  to  satisfy  present  emotions,  but  to 
be  instrumental  in  remote  ends,  which  in  their  remote- 
ness may  excite  nothing  that  is  usually  understood  as 
emotion.  Every  artist  exercises  the  faculty  in  ques- 
tion if  he  produces  anything  original  in  his  art. 

"The  name  'Fancy'  has  substantially  the  meanings 
now  described,  and  was  originally  identical  with  imag- 
ination. It  is  a  corruption  of faniasff,  from  the  Greek 
ipavraoia.  It  has  now  a  shade  of  meaning  somewhat 
different,  being  applied  to  those  creations  that  are  most 
widely  removed  from  the  world  of  reality.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  imagination  we  may  keep  dose  to  nature, 
and  only  indulge  the  liberty  of  recombining  what  we 
find,  so  as  to  surpass  the  original  in  some  points,  with- 
out forcing  together  what  coidd  not  co-exist  in  reality. 
This  is  the  sober  style  of  art.  But  when,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  unbounded  longings  of  the  mind,  we  con- 
struct a  fairy- land  with  characteristics  altogether  be- 
yond what  human  life  can  furnish,  we  arc  said  to  enter 
the  regions  of  fancy  and  the  fantastical 

"  The  *  ideal'  and  *  ideality'  are  also  among  the  syn- 
onymes  of  imagination,  and  their  usual  acceptation  il- 
lustrates still  further  the  property  now  discussed.  The 
'  ideal'  is  something  that  fascinates  the  mind,  or  gratifies 
some  of  our  strong  emotions  and  cravings,  when  reality 
is  insufficient  for  that  end.  Desiring  something  to  ad- 
mire and  love  beyond  what  the  world  can  supply,  we 
strike  out  a  combination  free  from  the  defects  of  com- 
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mon  haiAanitv,  and  adorned  with  more  than  excellence. 
This  is  our  *  ideal,'  what  satisfies  our  emotions,  and  the 
fact  of  its  so  doing  is  the  determining  influence  in  the 
construction  of  it"  (Chambers).     See  Ii>balism. 

Imani  is  the  name  of  the  third  sacred  book  of  laws 
of  the  Turks,  containing  the  directions  for  a  reason^le 
conduct  of  life. — Pierer,  Ume,  Lex,  viii,  830. 

Imatun  or  Iman  is  the  title  of  a  person  belonging 
to  a  class  of  the  Mohammedan  Ulema  (q.  v.)  or  priestly 
body,  but  not  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
like  the  clergy'  or  priesthood,  with  whom  he  is  usually 
classed.     He  is  not  ordained,  nor  is  any  sacred  charac- 
ter conferred  upon  him.     The  name  is  Arabic,  and  sig- 
nifies **  he  who  is  at  the  head."    In  this  sense  it  is  ap- 
plied even  to  the  sultan,  "Imaum   ul-Muslemin,"  or 
simply  "Imaum,"  and  is  given  to  the  most  honored 
teachers  of  Mohammedanism,  who  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Hegira  developed  and  settled  the  opinion  and 
law  of  Islam,  as  "  those  whose  teachings  arc  followed." 
The  imaura,  whose  instruction  generally  extends  only 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Koran,  calls  the  Moslem  to 
prayer  from  the  top  of  minarets,  performs  the  rites  of 
circumcision,  marriage,  burial,  etc.,  and  presides  over 
the  assembly  of  the  faithful  at  prayers,  except  at  the 
solemn  noon  prayers  on  Friday,  which  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  khatib,  a  higher  minister  ("  who 
is  also  called,  from  that  circumstance,  the  Imaum  td-Ju- 
wwr,  or  Friday  Iman").     He  is  elected  to  his  office  by 
the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  authorities,  to  whom 
he  remains  subject  in  all  civil  ana  criminal  matters ;  but 
he  certfdnly  enjoys  many  privileges ;  among  others,  he 
cannot  be  made  to  suffer  death  punishment  as  long  as 
he  retains  his  office  as  imaum.    In  spiritual  affairs  he 
becomes  independent.     He  can  resign  his  office  and  re- 
turn to  the  laity  whenever  he  chooses.    The  imaums  are 
greatly  revered  by  the  people.     For  striking  an  imaum 
a  Turkish  la^'man  is  pwiished  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  hands,  but  a  Christian  with  death.     In  dress  he  b 
distinguished  from  the  laity  by  a  turban  somewhat 
broader,  made  of  different  material,  by  a  long  beard,  and 
by  long  sleeves  in  his  coat  (tunic).    See  Taylor,  History 
of  Mokammedamsm,  ch.  viii ;  Pierer,  Unit,  Lex,  viii,  830. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Imitation  of  Christ.    See  Example. 

Im'la  (Heb.  Yimla',  ^^73%  rtplemsher;  Sept  'Iffi- 
Xa),  the  father  of  Micaiah,  which  bitter  was  the  prophet 
who  ironically  foretold  the  defeat  of  the  allied  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  against  Ramoth-Gilead  (2  Chron.  -xxm, 
8,  9).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Kings  xxii,  8,  9)  his 
name  is  VTitten  Imlaii  (Heb.  Yimlah',  "^^^^  *^' »  Sept, 
'Ia/i/3Xo).     B.C.  ante  896. 

Im'lah  (1  Kings  xxii,  8,  9).    See  Imla. 

Immaculate  Conception oftheTirginMarv, 
a  doctrine  early  broached  in  the  Koman  and  Greek 
churches,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without 
the  stain  of  original  sin.  Bernard,  in  the  12th  century, 
rejected  this  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons,  but  it  was  not  much  agitated  until  (1801)  the 
Franciscan  Duns  Scotus  took  strong  grounds  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine,  and  henceforward  it  became  a  subject  of  ve- 
hement controversy  between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists. 
The  Dominicans. espoused  the  cause  of  the  Thomists, 
who  impugned  the  dogma ;  the  Franciscans  that  of  the 
Scotists,  who  defended  it.  Sixtus  IV,  himself  a  Fran- 
ciscan, in  1483  declared  himself  in  favor  of  toleration  on 
the  point  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  v)  declared  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  conception  of  all  men  in  sin  was  not 
intended  to  include  the  'Virgin.  The  controversy  was 
revived  in  the  University  of  Paris  towards  the  dose  of 
the  16th  century.  During  the  pontificates  of  Paul  V 
and  Gregory  XV,  such  was  the  dissension  it  occasioned 
in  Spain,  that  both  Philip  and  his  successor  sent  special 
embassies  to  Rome  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  ccmtcst 
might  be  terminated  by  a  bull.  The  dispute  ran  so 
high  in  that  kingdom  that,  in  the  military  orders  of  St 


James,  of  the  Sword,  of  Calatrava,  and  of  Alcantan,  the 
knights,  on  their  admission,  vowed  to  maintain  the  doe- 
trine.     In  1708,  Clement  XI  appointed  a  festival  to  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  Church  in  honor  cf  the  im- 
maciUate  conception.    It  is  firmly  believed  in  the  Greek 
Church,  in  which  the  feast  is  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  the  Conception  of  St  Anne ;  but  it  was  not  till  1854 
that  it  was  made  a  dogma  in  the  Boman  Cathi^c  CbnrcL 
*^  Pope  Pius  IX,  during  his  whole  pontificate,  has  show- 
ed himself  the  most  devoted  of  the  worshippers  of  Mair. 
In  his  exile  at  Gaeta  in  1849  he  addressed  his  famouB 
*  Encyclical  on  the  Mj^ery  of  the  Immaculate  Cooctp- 
tion'  (Feb.  2)  to  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
and  bishops  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  aflirming 
the  existence  of '  an  ardent  desire  throughout  the  Cath- 
olic worid  that  the  apostolic  see  shotdd  at  length,  by 
some  solemn  judgment,  define  that  the  most  holy  Moth- 
er of  God,  the  most  loving  mother  of  us  all,  the  immac- 
ulate Virgin  Mar}',  had  been  conceived  without  original 
sin.'     '  These  desires,'  he  adds,  *  have  been  most  accept- 
able and  delightful  to  us,  who,  from  our  earli»t  yearB, 
have  had  nothing  dearer,  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
to  revere  the  roost  blessed  Virgin  Maiy  with  an  especial 
piety  and  homage,  and  the  most  intimate  affections  ol 
our  heart,  and  to  do  everything  which  might  seem  like- 
ly to  procure  her  greater  glory  and  praise,  and  to  am- 
plify her  worship.'    A  commission  was  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  the  question,  imder  the  presidency 
of  cardinal  Fomarini ;  cardinal  Lambnischini  producctl 
his  tract,  and  Perrone  the  work  Ve  Inmacviato  B.  V. 
Maria  conceptu ;  Passaglio  also  wrote  a  large  essay,  and 
the  results  of  these  invratigations  were  issued  by  the 
Propaganda  press  (2  vols.  4to).    The  special  commis- 
sion reported,  in  a  full  conclave  of  the  Sacred  College, 
May  27, 1854.     Ansurers  had  come  from  602  bishops,  all 
favorable  to  the  dogma,  though  52  doubted  the  op pc^*- 
tuneness,  and  four  the  possibility  of  a  decision.    The 
*  special  congregation'  demanded  the  definition  with 
alacrity  and  zeal.     A  consistory  of  consultation  was 
proclaimed,  and  held  at  Rome  Nov.  4, 1854;  it  was  not 
a  general  council,  nor  was  any  authority  attributed  to 
it.     Fifty-four  cardinals,  46  archbishops,  and  about  40O 
bishops  are  reported  to  have  been  present  at  these  de- 
liberations ;  576  votes  are  said  to  have  been  cast  for  the 
dogma,  and  only  four  against  it ;  among  the  latter  were 
the  archbishop  de  Sibtmr,  of  Paris,  on  the  gromid  that 
the  pope  had  no  ]ftwer  to  decide  such  a  question ;  and 
also  the  bishop  01i\'ier,  of  E'vreux,  lately  deceased,  who 
sent  in  his  vote  by  proxy.     On  the  8th  of  December,  in 
St  Peter's,  in  the  midst  of  the  celebration  of  the  *  Con- 
ception,' in  the  presence  of  more  than  200  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  and  in  answer  to  a  petition  presented  by  the 
Sacred  College  of  the  Cardinals,  the  supreme  pontiff, 
with  a  ^tremulous'  voice,  read  in  Latin  the  following 
decree:  *We  declare,  pronounce,  and  define  that  tlie 
doctrine  which  holds  tliat  the  blessed  Virgin  Mai>',  at 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by  a  nngular  privi- 
lege and  grace  of  the  omnipotent  God,  in  virtue  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  was 
preserved  immaculate  from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  has 
been  revealed  by  God^  and  therefore  should  finnly  and 
constantly  be  believed  by  the  faithfuL'     The  cannon  of 
the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  the  joyful  chime  of  all  the  bells 
of  Rome,  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  assembled 
thousands,  the  magnificent  illumination  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  and  the  splendor  of  the  most  gorgeous  festive 
rites,  gave  response  to  the  infallible  decree.    It  w*as  a 
grand  pageant,  befitting  an  idolatrous  enthusiasm.    The 
pope  himself,  with  *  trembling  joy,'  crowned  the  image 
of  the  Virgin ;  medals  of  Australian  gold  were  struck, 
and  distributed  in  her  honor.     *  Rome,'  say  the  behold- 
ers, *  was  intoxicated  with  joy.'    An  infallible  voice  had 
spoken;  a  new  article  of  faith  waa  announced  by  Mi- 
vine'  authority;  the  people  rejoiced  in  hope  that  Maiy 
would  be  yet  more  *  propitious,'  that  her  *  pre\*alent  in- 
tercession would  give  peace  and  plenty,  would  stay  the 
power  of  infidelity,  put  an  end  to  insurrection,  and  crown 
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Rome  with  higher  honor  and  success.*  The  controver- 
sy of  seven  handled  years  is  brought  to  a  final  decision ; 
Rome  is  committed  irrevocably  to  the  worship  of  the 
^Virgin  mother  of  God,  conceived  without  original  sin.* 
*  Roma  locata  est,*  and  doubt  is  now  heresy.  The  work 
begun  by  the  third  general  council  at  Ephesus  in  431, 
prodaiming  Mary  *  the  mother  of  God,'  is  declared  to  be 
consommated  by  the  papal  decree  of  Dec  8, 1854,  as- 
serting the  pri^^^  of  her  immaculate  conception  on 
the  authority  of  Peter's  chair.**  For  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  dogma,  and  a  full  discussion  of  its  theo- 
logical merits,  see  Smith,  in  Methodist  Quarterly  Review^ 
April,  18&5.  See  also  The  Official  Documents  connected 
vHth  the  Definition  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception (Lat.  and  Eng.),  published  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Abp.  of  Baltimore  (Bait.  1856, 8vo).    See  Cok- 

CEPTIOX. 

Theology  of  the  Doctrine, — The  theology  of  the  doc- 
tnne  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  distinguished  writers  in  the  Ro- 
man, Greek,  and  Ftotestant  churches.  The  greatest 
difficulties  which  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  have  to 
contend  against  are  really  the  following  three:  1.  It 
lacks  the  evident  support  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  2.  It 
lacks  the  authority  of  the  early  Church,  and  may  well 
be  termed  "  a  comparative  novelty  in  theology."  8.  It 
is  directly  and  most  distinctly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin. 

As  to  the  first,  the  scriptural  arguments  advanced  by 
the  advocates,  they  are  certainly  very  slight  and  unten- 
able, and  have  beoi  virtually  yielded  by  the  best  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities,  such  as  Perrone  (/>«  /m- 
mac.  B.  V,  Maria  conceptu^  elCy  p.  85  sq.,  57  sq.,  112  sq.). 
There  are  only  two  passages  which  the  best  and  most 
learned  of  Rome  have  adduced.  The  first  of  these  is 
GoL  iii,  15,  the  xpiarivayyiXiov  of  divine  revelation : 
*'And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
sad  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  (she)  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  "  The  ar- 
gumentation here  is  curious.  The  received  Vulgate 
reading,  not  found,  however,  in  all  the  copies,  is  '  ipsa,* 
the;  while  the  Hebrew  reads  Kin,  he,  or  it;  Jerome, 
too,  reads  'ipse;*  Sixtus  y*s  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
resds  oiVroc."  The  best  Roman  critics  (see  Do  Rossi's 
criticism  in  Pusey*s  Eirenicon,  ii,  885;  discard  the  read- 
ing as  it  stands  in  the  received  Vulgate.  Perrone, 
however,  contends  that  it  is  indifferent  which  read- 
ing is  adopted,  because,  at  any  rate,  Mary  could  not 
have  had  the  power  to  conquer  the  serpent  except 
through  Christ.  But  how  does  this  prove  the  immac- 
nUte  conception— cpive  to  the  dogma  '*a  firm  founda- 
tiul?"  Simply  for  the  reason  that  in  these  words  a 
'^special  privilege  is  conferred  upon  Mary,**  and  that 
special  privilege  could  *^only  have  been  the  immunity 
from  original  sin.**  But  the  privilege  conferred  is  sole- 
ly, even  on  the  author*s  own  ground,  that  she  should  be 
in  some  way  a  means  of  subduing  Satan,  and  that  she 
vii  this  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  To  assert  that,  in 
Qfder  to  be  the  mother  of  Christ,  she  must  be  free  from 
original  sin,  is  purely  to  beg  the  whole  question.  The 
^Letters  Apostolic**  of  Pius  IX  upon  the  dogma  sanc- 
tioQ  infallibly  the  application  of  the  clause  **  bruise  thy 
head"  to  M«y,  who,  the  pope  says,  "  has  crushed  the 
Krpent*s  head  with  her  immaculate  foot.**  Another  pas- 
uge  adduced,  upon  which  Perrone  lays  less  stress  than 
on  the  one  already  cited,  is  the  angelic  salutation  Luke 
ii28,  oomp.  30,  coupled  with  the  words  spoken  by  Eliz- 
ibeth.  Lake  i,  42 :  «  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among  women 
• . .  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with  God 
• . .  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the 
ftnit  of  thy  womb.**    They  argue  that  the  greeting 

X<uf(,  Kixapirvfiivrit  translated  in  the  Vulgate  by 

— ■ —  gratia  plena,  means  fulness  of  grace  in  a  sense 
tkst  necessitates  exemp>tion,  irom  the  very  beginning 
of^  existence,  from  any  possible  taint  of  sin,  and  that  the 
unn  meaning  must  neceescrily  be  allowed  to  the  ex- 


pr^sion  *'  blessed  art  thou  among  women**  (comp.  Lie- 
bermann,  Instit,  TheoL  ii,  883 ;  Perrone,  Prcelect.  Theol 
ii,  651).  Roman  Catholic  writers  assign,  however,  no 
reason  why  these  words  should  be  so  interpreted.  **  They 
are,  in  fact,  uncritically  and  illogically  forced  into  the 
service  of  the  doctrine,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  *  Prot- 
evangelium*  of  the  O.  T.,  they  offer  no  real  support  of 
it  whatever.**  As  for  other  passages  of  a  mysticial  typQ 
which  are  used  as  a  secondary  evidence,  they  would  be 
of  value  only  as  confirming  and  illustrating  any  in 
which  the  fact  was  directly  and  undoubtedly  stated. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  gospels  Mary  is  represented  a$ 
»he  is,  and  not  as  an  immaculate  being;  that  neither  in 
the  Acts  nor  in  the  Epistles,  notwithstanding  Paul's 
minute  description  of  Christ's  scheme  of  salvation,  is 
she  mentioned  at  all.  The  great  trouble,  in  short,  with 
Roman  Catholic  theologians,  is  that  they  transfer  the 
savings  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  apostles  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  passages  which  point  to  one 
mediator  between  God  and  roan,  virtually  to  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ,  instead  of  assigning  this  position  to 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

The  comparative  novelty  of  the  doctrine  in  theology 
is  proved  by  history.    There  is  not  one  great  teacher 
of  the  Christian  Church  who,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  controversy  between  Lyons  and  Bernard  in  1140 — 
that  is,  for  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  our  era — was 
favorable  to  the  doctrine  as  now  propagated  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.     **The  question  does  not  exist  for 
them ;  they  know  nothing  of  this  specific  doctrines  they 
speak  in  respect  to  original  sin  and  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary  could  not  have  been  any  part  of 
their  creed.     Their  praises  of  the  Virgin  are  often  im- 
moderate; they  defend  her  perpetual  virginity  (Epi- 
phanius,  Haer.  78;  Jerome,  adv,  Belvidianum,  etc.); 
many  of  them  believe  that  she  was  *  sanctified*  in  the 
womb ;  most  of  them  declare  that  she  never  was  guilty 
of  actual  sin ;  but  they  do  not  know  anything  about  her 
exemption  from  all  infection  of  origiiuil  siiu    Augustine 
defends  her  only  against  the  charge  of  actual  sin  (De 
Natura  et  Gracia,  c  36) :  *  Excepta  sancta  Virginc  Ma- 
ria, de  qua  propter  honorem  Domini  nullam  prorsus,  aim, 
de  peecatis  agitur,  haberi  volo  qusestionem.*     This  pas- 
sage is  quoted  in  favor  of  the  dogma,  but  it  pUinly  re- 
fers only  to  actual  transgression,  and  it  b  contained  in 
a  reply  to  the  position  of  Pelagius,  that  there  were 
saints  who  had  not  sinned.     In  his  treatise  on  the  Re- 
mission of  Sing  (bk.  ii,  ch.  xxiv,  §  38),  this  greatest  of  the 
Latin  fathers  says  explicitly  thatChrist  alone  was  with- 
out sin :  '  Solus  ergo  ille  etiam,  homo  factus,  manens 
Deus,  peccatum  nullum  habuit  unquam  ;*  nor  does  he 
intimate  any  exception.     In  his  work  De  Genesi,  ad  lit. 
c  18,  n.  32,  he  speaks  of  *  the  body  of  Christ  as  taken 
from  the  flesh  of  a  woman,  who  was  conceived  of  a 
mother  with  sinful  flesh  ;*  and  he  indicates  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  Mary's  nature  and  Christ's  imturc  in 
this  respect.    Augustine's  foUowers  make  similar  state- 
ments.    Eusebius  Emissenus  (supposed  by  some'  to  be 
Hilary)  on  the  '  Nativity*  says,  *From  the  bond  of  the 
old  sin  is  not  even  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer  free.' 
Fulgentius  writes,  *The  flesh  of  Mary,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  unrighteousness  in  a  human  way,  was  truly 
sinful  flesh ;'  and  he  adds  that  *  this  flesh  is  in  itself 
truly  sinfuL*  referring  to  Paul*s  use  of  the  term  'flesh' 
to  designate  our  common  hereditary  sinfulness.     Oth- 
ers of  the  fathers  make  use  of  similar  statements,  irrec- 
oncilable with  a  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception. 
(See  Perrone,  p.  40  sq.     Bandellus,  De  Singulari  Puri- 
tate  et  Prarogativa  Conceptionts  Christi  [1470],  a  work 
by  a  Domifucan,  contains  some  four  hundred  testimo- 
nies against  the  dogma  from  the  fathers:  see  also  the 
work  of  the  cardinal  Turrecamata,  De  Veritate  Concep- 
tionts [1550]).     It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  fathers  do 
not  often  speak  directly  upon  the  point  in  question ;  but 
this  is  for  the  simple  reason,  conclusive  against  the 
chiim  of  universality,  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
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ibout  it  The  doctrine  is  declared,  A.D.  1140,  by  Ber- 
nard, to  be  a  *  novelty;'  and  he  says  that  the  festival 
is  *  the  mother  of  presumption,  the  sister  of  superstition, 
and  the  daughter  of  levity'  (Ep.  174,  ad  Canon  Lvgd, 
§  5  sq.;  comp.  Semu  78  m  Cant,),  Others  of  the  earlier 
fathers  speak  of  Mary  in  such  a  way  as  is  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  they  believed  in  her 
immaculate  conception.  Hilary  (Psa.  cxix,  lib.  8,  §  12; 
comp.  TracUfor  the  TimeSj  No.  79,  p.  86)  declares  that  she 
is  exposed  to  the  fire  of  judgment,  Iremeus,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Chrysostom,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  faults  of  Mary,  of  her  being  rebuked  by 
Christ.  *  If  Mary,'  says  Origen,  *  did  not  feel  offence 
at  our  Lord's  sufferings,  Jesus  did  not  die  for  her  sins;' 
Chrysostom  ascribes  to  her  *  excessive  ambition  at  the 
marriage  festival  at  Cana ;'  Basil  thinks  that  she,  too, 
^wavered  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion;'  all  of  which 
statements  are  utterly  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception,  but  also  with  a 
belief  in  her  perfect  innocency  (comp.  Gieseler,  Ck,  Hist, 
§  99,  note  80,  with  the  references  to  Iremeus,  iii,  18 ; 
Tertullian,  De  Came  Christiy  7 ;  Origen,  in  Lucam  Horn, 
17 ;  Basil,  Ep,  260  (817) ;  Chrysostom,  Horn,  46  in  Matt,, 
Horn,  21  in  John),  Tertullian,  De  Came  Christi,  §  xvi, 
declares  that '  Christ,  by  putting  on  the  flesh,  made  it 
his,  and  made  it  sinless;*  Irenteus,  that  'Christ  made 
human  nature  pure  by  taking  it ;'  Athanasius,  on  the 
'  Incarnation,'  teaches  the  same  doctrine,  that  *  Christ 
sanctified  his  own  body,'  and  that  *  he  hath  purified 
the  body,  which  was  in  itself  corruptible.'  Of  course, 
the  body  he  assumed  was  not  in  and  of  itself  siuless. 
Gr^ory  of  Nazianzum,  and  John  of  Damascus  (780), 
teach  expressly  that  the  Virgin  was  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  If  Christ,  by  assuming  human  nature  in 
Mary,  'jnade  it  unless,'  it  was  not  so  before  his  incarna- 
tion" (Smith,  ut  sup,).  The  view  which  some  hold  on  the 
title  of  ^toTOKOQ,  given  to  Mary  at  the  Council  of  Eph- 
esus,  we  think  bears  so  wholly  on  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  that  we  refrain  from  introducing  it  here.  See 
also  Nestorianism.  Of  the  numberless  passages  from 
the  fathers  which  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sality of  sin,  and  the  imiversal  need  of  redemption 
through  Christ,  without  making  the  Virgin  Mary  the 
exception,  we  will  speak  under  the  third  head.  An  ad- 
ditional source  of  evidence  is  afforded  us  by  the  early 
liturgies  of  offices  of  the  Church.  "  They  exalt  Mary 
and  her  conception,  but  they  do  never  cidl  it  an  '  im- 
maculate' conception.  It  is  only  in  the  latest  years 
that  the  term  '  immaculate'  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Western  offices  of  the  highest  authority.  The  of- 
fices themselves,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  did  not  become 
current  in  the  West  till  the  11th  century.  In  the  office 
for  her  birth,  ii)  the  ancient  churches,  it  is  read  that 
'  she  was  sancHfied  from  the  stain  of  sin ;'  in  one  of  the 
German  liturgies,  *■  that  she  was  bom  with  a  propensity 
to  sin ;'  in  the  Roman  Church  itself,  the  office  spoke  of 
the  *■  sanctifcation  of  the  Virgin.'  This  silence,  and  the 
late  alteration  of  these  (^ces,  are  concluuve  as  to  the 
non-existence  of  the  dogma.  In  the  year  791  (aL  796) 
a  council  was  held  at  Friuli  (Concilium  Forojnliense), 
called  by  Paulinus  (Paulus),  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Adrian  I,  to  consider  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  in  respect  to  the  processicm  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  *  Adoptianism,'  that  is,  the  opinion 
maintained  by  archbishop  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  and  oth- 
ers, that  Christ  in  his  human  nature  was  the  Son  of 
God  only  by  *  adoption.'  A  long  and  explicit  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was  published  by  this  council,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  is  said,  *  Solus  anm  tine  peccato  natus 
est  homo,  quoniam  solus  est  incamatus  de  Spiritu  Suicto 
et  immaculata  Virgine  novus  homo.  Consubstantialis 
Deo  Patri  in  sua,'  id  est,  divina ;  consubstantialis  etiam 
matri,  sine  sordepeccati,  in  nostra,  id  est,  humana  natura' 
(Harduin,  Acta  Condi  1714,  iv,  856,  C).  If  the  beUef 
in  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  had  been 
any  part  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  times,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  a  council  to  have  spoken  in  this 


way  of  Christ,as 'oibfM&omirifAott^  MPi,-*  andtbe'im- 
maculateness'  ascribed  to  the  Virgin  cannot  possiUy,  in 
the  connection,  be  interpreted  of  her  oonoq>tion,or  eva 
of  her  birth ;  for,  if  it  could,  then  Christ  ooukl  not  be 
said  to  be  the  'only'  one  of  men  bom  without  sin** 
(professor  Smith,  ut  sup,). 

No  better  does  the  case  fare  in  the  medieval  Chnrch. 
"  The  amount  of  the  argument  and  the  result  of  the  tes- 
timony here  are,  that  the  doctrine  was  first  invented  in 
the  12th  century,  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  scholastics,  and  that  it  made  its  way,  in 
spite  of  this  opposition,  through  the  force  of  popular  su- 
perstition, and  from  the  necessary  woridng  out  of  the 
inherent  tendencies  of  a  system  of  creature-worship. 
Some  of  the  medieval  testimony  we  have  already  ad- 
duced; we  add  only  the  most  important  citaticms.  An- 
selm  (1070),  though  cited  for  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, teaches  in  his  Cur  Deus  Homo  (ii,  16)  that  Maiy 
was  conceived  in  sin :  'Virgo  tamen  ipsa,  unde  assnmp- 
tus  est,  est  «n  iniquitatibus  concfpta,  et  inpeccaHs  eonct' 
pit  earn  mater  ejus,  et  cum  originaH  peccato  naia  est^ 
quoniam  et  ipsa  in  Adam  peccavit,  in  quo  omnes  pecca- 
verunt' "  (See  also  the  close  of  that  chapter  and  the 
next,  ii,  17.)  We  thus  notice  that,  up  to  the  time  of 
Bernard,  that  is,  for  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  oar  en, 
no  ymiei  of  the  Church  used  such  strong  language  about 
the  holiness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  he  (Ud  in  his  letter  to 
the  canons  of  Lyons  (1140)  already  referred  to.  He 
writes :  "The  mother  of  God  was,  without  doubt,  sanc- 
tified before  she  was  bom ;  nor  is  the  holy  Church  in  er- 
ror in  accounting  the  day  of  her  nativity  holy.  I  thank 
that  even  a  more  abundant  blessing  of  sanctification  de> 
scended  on  her,  which  not  only  sanctified  her  birth,  Init 
also  preserved  lier  life  from  all  sin,  as  happened  to  none 
other  of  the  children  of  men.  It  was  befitting,  indeed, 
that  the  queen  of  virgins  should  pass  her  life  in  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  singular  sanctity,  and  free  from  all  sin,  who,  in 
bearing  the  Destroyer  of  all  sin  and  death,  obtained  for 
all  the  gift  of  life."  There  is  certainly,  even  here,  no  ad- 
vocacy of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary.  Exactly 
similar  views  were  held  by  Peter  Lombard,  whose  Four 
Books  of  Sentences  were  "the  theological  text-book  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  and  "  upon  which  all  the  great  scho- 
lastics made  their  comments  and  built  their  systems. 
He  says  {Liber  Sentent,  iii,  distinct  iii)  of  the  flesh  (*f 
Maiy,  which  our  Lord  assumed,  that  it  was  *■  previously 
obnoxious  to  sin,  like  the  other  fiesh  of  the  Vii^in,  but 
by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  it  was  cleansed.' . . .  *The 
Iloly  Spirit,  coming  into  Mar}%  purified  her  from  sin, 
and  from  all  desire  of  sin.* "  Very  expUcit  b  also  the 
testimony  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  irrefragable  doctor 
and  master  of  St  Bonaventura,  the  commentator  on 
Lombard :  **  It  was  necessary  that  the  blessed  Virgin, 
in  her  generation,  should  contract  sin  from  her  parents; 
she  was  sanctified  in  the  womb."  Bonaventura,  the 
seraphic  doctor,  the  glory  of  the  Franciscans,  who  died 
in  1274,  and  was  canonized  in  1482,  is  exhausUess  in  the 
praise  of  Alary  in  his  Speculum  and  Corona,  He  sanc- 
tifies her  veneration  in  the  most  rapturous  terms.  Yet 
on  this  question  he  is  also  decided,  explicitly  dedaring 
that  "  the  sanctification  of  the  Virgin  was  after  she  had 
contracted  onginal  sin ;"  she  was  "sanctified  in  the 
womb"  (lib.  iii,  dist  iii,  p.  1,  qu.  2, 3).  Albertus  Magnus, 
who  taught  in  Cologne  1260  to  1280,  made  the  same 
avowals.  Bonaventura  was  the  pupil  of  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Albertus  Magnus  of  Bonaventura,  and  next  suc- 
ceeds the  greatest  of  all  the  scholastic  theokigians, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "the  angelic  doctor,"  who  died  in 
1274,  was  canonized  in  1328,  and  in  1567  was  declared 
by  Pius  V  to  be  "  teacher  of  the  Church."  In  his  Sum- 
ma  Theologiee,  p.  iii,  qu.  27,  art  i,  it  stands, "Mary  was 
sanctified  in  the  womb."  Art  2. "  Not  before  the  it^usio^ 
of  the  soul;  for  if  she  had  been  she  would  not  have  incurs 
red  the  stain  of  original  sui,  and  would  not  ha^-e  needed 
the  redemption  of  Christ"  Art  8.  The  complete  deliv- 
erance from  original  sin  was  only  given  her  when  she 
conceived  Christ  ("  Ex  prole  redundavcrit  in  matreiSi 
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totaliter  fomite  sabtracto").  About  the  festival  of  the 
Conception,  he  says  that  the  Roman  Chnrch  does  not 
observe  it  herself,  yet  it  tolerates  the  custom  of  other 
churches:  "Uode  talis  celebritas  non  est  totaliter  repro- 
banda."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent 
medisTal  divines,  to  which  we  need  not  add  names  of 
\(as  weight  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the 
face  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  the  modem 
defenders  of  the  immaculate  conception,  cardinal  Per- 
r(>ne,"the  general  rector  of  the  Roman  College,"*  and 
''the  prince  of  contemporary  theologians,"  is  led  to  ar- 
gue that  if  these  scholastic  divines  had  reasoned  correct- 
ly from  what  they  conceded  about  the  birth  of  the  Vir- 
gin, they  would  have  made  her  conception  immaculate ; 
also,  that  what  they  teach  can  all  be  best  explauied  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrine;  or,  if  not  so,  that  they 
taught  what  they  did  as  private  teachers ;  as  also  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  antiquity;  and  again,  that  their 
views  on  original  sin  were  such  as  allowed  them  to 
ipeak  as  they  did;  in  fine,  that  they  did  not  have  any 
guidance  from  an  infallible  decision  in  what  they  utter- 
ed; and  that  while  they  were  wrangling  in  the  schools, 
the  dogma  was  making  its  way  among  the  people.  All 
this  goes  to  show  that  the  mediieval  testimony  is  against 
it;  that, as  far  as  the  Middle  A^ges  are  concerned,  only 
iacted  opinions  are  for  the  doctrine,  and  the  weight  of 
authority  is  against  it  The  only  distinct  argumenta- 
tive att<anpt  which  Perrone  makes  to  parry  the  force  of 
their  authority  and  arguments  is  the  assertion  that  these 
doctors  of  the  schools,  when  they  speak  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Mary,  have  reference  to  what  he  calls  the  first,  or 
active  conception,  and  not  to  the  passive,  or  the  infusion 
of  the  soul  into  the  seed.  But  this  explanation  is  irrel- 
evant, for  two  reasons ;  one  is,  that  many  of  these  doc- 
tna  do  not  make  this  distinction,  and,  of  course,  they  in- 
du(te  both  parts  of  the  conception  in  their  statement 
They  make  the  distinction  between  ^'  conception"  and 
"anctificationj^and  say  that  all  that  precedes  sanctifi- 
catkm  belongs  to  the  "  conception,"  and  is  infected  with 
original  sin ;  this,  of  course,  includes  the  ^  passive"  con- 
ception. Another  reason  that  invalidates  this  mode  of 
explanation  is,  that  some  of  these  doctors  do  inake  the 
Toy  distinction  in  question,  and  yet  maintain  that  the 
it(^  ccnception,  both  active  and  passive,  was  in  origi- 
nal sin.  Thus  Alexander  of  Hales  says  that  "  the  Vir- 
gin after  her  nativity,  cmd  after  the  infusion  of  the  soul 
nto  tie  hodjfj  was  sanctified ;"  Bonaventura  asserts  that 
the  infusion  of  grace  may  have  been  soon  c^fter  the  ir^fu- 
^  of  the  soiUy  and  Aquinas  declares  expr^y  that  the 
c^ttiBing  can  only  be  from  original  sin ;  that  the  fault  of 
(inginal  sin  can  only  be  in  a  rational  creatiure,  and,  there- 
fee,  that  before  the  infusion  of  the  rational  soul  the  Vir- 
gin was  not  sanctified.  In  fact,  this  mode  of  meeting 
the  difficulty  can  only  be  carried  through  by  supposing 
that  the  mediasval  divines  believed  that  original  sin 
coold  exist  in  the  mere  fieshly  material  derived  from  pa- 
'cnta,  an  opinion  widely  abhorrent  to  their  well-known 
'lews.  We  may  therefore  well  say  that  the  doctrine 
«>fthe  immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  is  a  "novelty  in  theology,"  for  the  historical  rec- 
<^  of  antiquity  are  silent;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
gnst  authorities  are  divided;  and  in  modem  times,  as 
<>ur  historical  sketch  has  shown,  there  have  been  per- 
petual contests  and  divinons.  Twenty  years  ago  hard- 
ly a  angle  name  of  eminence  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
h«of  Germany  would  have  pronounced  in  its  favor. 
Spain,  it  is  true,  continued  her  devotions,  but  France 
»«  ffidifferent,  until  the  Ultramontane  party  began  to 
6^  power,  and  to  look  about  for  the  means  of  arousing 
I»pabr  fedmg  in  behalf  of  the  papacy. 

were  remains  for  us  now  only  to  consider  the  doc- 
*n»«  tt  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  The 
^  necessity  for  a  miraculous  omception  in  the  case 
pf  bim  who  was  to  be  without  sin  [see  Incarnation] 
»8  in  itaelf  a  proof  that  every  person  conceived  in  a  nat- 
ual manner  must  be  conceived  in  sin  [see  Nature,  Hu- 
^^^i  and  the  Bible  is  too  express  and  unmistakable 


on  this  point,  that  all  are  conceived  in  sin  [see  Origi- 
nal Sin].  In  the  position  which  tfaie  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Uius  assumes,  we  encounter  again  the  vital  de- 
fects of  her  theology  on  original  sin,  that  semi-Pelagian- 
ism  against  which  all  the  Protestant  Confessions  have 
protested  as  unscripturaL  "  The  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine puts  the  essence  of  original  sin  solely  in  defect; 
makes  it  negative ;  asserting  that  it  b  only  the  want 
of  that  righteousness  in  which  Adam  was  created;  this 
is,  in  scholastic  usage,  the  *  formal'  part,  or  the  very  es- 
sence of  original  sin.  Concupiscence  is  not  of  the  na- 
ture of  sin.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which 
Perrone  expressly  lays  down  in  the  opening  of  his  trea- 
tise (p.  2, 9  sq.), '  that  the  essence  of  original  sin  is  in 
the  defect  of  grace  or  of  original  righteousness.'  This 
is  the  only  view  of  the  matter  with  which  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception  can  possibly  be  reconciled. 
If  this  view  is  false — ^if  original  sin,  as  Protestants  hold, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  be  positive  and  not  nega- 
tive, and  come  by  descent,  then  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  Mary,  by  descent,  must  have  had  a  part 
therein.  The  dogma  of  her  immaculate  conception  is 
poesiUe  only  with  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  the  'sin 
of  birth.'  Augustine  could  not  have  held  it,  nor  could 
Aquinas.  The  dogma  is  conceived  in  a  defective  no- 
tion of  origiiud  sin.  Yet  again,  even  with  this  defective 
view  of  original  sin,  the  d(^ma  is  involved  in  difiicul- 
tics  and  internal  ccmflicts  by  what  it  asserts  and  implies 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul  of  Mary.  The  theory  on 
which  it  rests  is,  that  Mary's  soul  was  directly  created 
by  God.  It  declares  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  *  at  the  first 
instant  of  her  conception,'  was  preser\'cd  immaculate. 
What  is  meant  by  *  conception'  here?  It  is  the  so- 
called  *  passive  conception,'  or  the  infusion  of  the  soul 
into  the  seed,  the  union  of  the  soul  of  Mary  with  the 
body,  prepared  beforehand  in  the  *  active  conception.' 
Whence,  now,  this  soul?  It  was  *  created,^  The  *  Let- 
ters,' in  another  passage,  say  that  Mary  was  the  '  taber- 
nacle created  by  God  himself.'  Pius  IX  also  cites  the 
formula  of  Alexander  VII  as  having 'decretive'  authori- 
ty, and  that  formula  declares  '  that  Mary's  soul,  at  the 
fcrst  instant  of  creation  and  ofinfiision  into  the  body,' 
was  preserved  free  from  original  sin.  This  hypothesis 
of  '  creatianism'  is  also  the  only  hypothesis  consonant 
with  the  doctrine.  But  now  put  these  two  positions  to- 
gether, namely,  that  original  sin  consists  essentially  in 
privation ;  that  is,  in  the  defect  of  original  justice ;  and 
that  Mary's  soul  was  directly  created  by  God,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  following  difficulties  and  dilemmas.  The 
position  is  this :  When  Mary's  soul  was  created  and  in- 
fused into  her  body,  she  was  by  grace  preserved  free 
from  original  sin.  Would  the  original  sin,  from  which 
she  was  kept,  have  come  to  her  firom  her  body  or  fW>m 
her  soul? — for  it  must  have  come  from  one  or  the  other. 
If  one  says  that  it  would  have  come  firom  the  soul,  this 
involves  the  consequence  that  God  usually  creates  origi- 
nal sin  in  the  soul  before  it  is  united  with  the  body, 
and,  of  course,  before  it  is  connected  with  Adam  by  de- 
scent If  one  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  original  sin 
would  have  come  to  Marj'  from  her  *  active  conception,' 
that  is,  from  her  prepared  body,  then  it  was  already 
there,  in  germ  and  seed,  before  the  infusion  of  the  souL 
God  either  creates  the  human  soul  mth  original  sin,  or 
the  original  sin  is  from  the  parents.  If  the  former,  we 
have  original  sin  without  any  connection  with  Adam ; 
if  the  latter,  Mary  must  have  been  really  possessed  of  it. 
But  it  may  be  said  original  sin  consistyn  defect,  priva- 
tion, and  that  the  dogma  means  that  ftod  created  Ma- 
ry's soul  perfectly  holy.  This  raises  another  difliculty ; 
for  it  is  also  asserted  that  he  created  her  thus  holy  on 
the  ground  of  Christ's  merits,  and  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  Christ's  merits,  she  would  have  shai^  the  sin  of  the 
race.  This  creation,  now,  must  have  Ifeen  either  through 
the  race  (the  coimection  with  Adam)  or  above  the  race, 
either  mediate  or  immediate.  If  through  the  race  or 
mediate,  then  she  must  have  had  a  part  in  its  sinfulness; 
if  above  the  race,  or  an  immediate  creation,  then  there 
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is  no  theological  or  rational  ground  for  Baring  that,  as 
far  as  her  creation  was  concerned,  she  was  liable  to  siiii 
or  could  be  saved  from  it  through  Christ's  merits.  Nor 
can  any  relief  be  found  by  conjoining  the  two  points, 
and  asserting  tliat  the  exemption  from  original  sin  con- 
cerns the  time  or  point  of  urdon  of  the  soul  with  the 
seed,  the  conjunction  of  the  active  with  the  passive  con- 
ception. For  the  still  unanswered  question  here  is,  and 
must  be  this :  In  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
from  which  of  the  two,  soul  or  body,  would  the  original 
sin  have  come,  if  grace  had  not  prevented? — ^for  it  must 
have  come  from  one  or  the  other.  If  from  the  soul,  then 
you  have  original  sin  without  any  connection  with  Adam ; 
if  from  the  body,  then  original  sin  must  already  have 
been  there;  if  from  both  together,  this  simply  dodges 
the  question,  or  else  resolves  original  sin  into  some  act 
consequent  upon  the  union — that  is,  into  actual  trans- 
gression. Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  saying  that  orig- 
inal sin  b  essentially  negative,  privative ;  for  the  priva- 
tion has  respect  to  either  the  soul  or  the  body,  or  to  both 
conjoined,  and  the  same  dilemmas  result.  The  '  Let- 
ters Apostolic,'  in  other  passages,  speak  of  the  dogma  in 
this  wise :  that  the  *  Blessed  Virgin  was  fVee  from  all 
contagion  of  bodt/y  soul,  and  mind ;'  that  she  had  '  com- 
munity with  men  only  in  their  nature,  but  not  in  their 
fault :'  and  that  '  the  flesh  of  the  Virgin  taken  from 
Adam  did  not  admit  the  stain  of  Adam,  and  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  most  blessed  Virgin  was  the  tabernacle 
created  by  God  himself,  formed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
These  expressions  imply  that  the  fault  in  the  case  coiUd 
have  been  a  fault  of  'nature:'  that  the  contagion  might 
have  been  of  the  '  body ;'  that  the  '  stain  from  Adam' 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  come  to  her 
through  the  'flesh.'  But  in  her  'active  conception,' 
before  the  infusion  of  the  soul  and  of  grace,  the  '  na- 
ture,' the  'body,'  the  *  flesh,'  were  already  extant,  ere 
the  'passive  conception'  took  place :  were  they  with  or 
without  the  fault?  If  with  the  fault,  then  you  have 
original  sin;  if  without,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
fiesb,  the  body,  the  nature,  before  the  passive  conception, 
had  been  already  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion. In  short,  if  original  sin  come  from  the  race,  from 
the  '  active  conception,'  then  Mary  must  have  had  it ; 
if  it  come  from  the  *  paMive  conception,'  then  God  is  its 
direct  author  in  every  individual  case.  This  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  then,  contains  contradictory 
elements;  it  rests  on  a  false  view  of  original  sin.  Even 
that  false  view  cannot  well  be  reconciled:  it  assumes 
the  theory  that  souls  are  directly  created,  and  here  agahi 
it  mvolves  itself  in  inextricable  difficulties  in  relation  to 
original  sin.  It  is  opposed  to  Scripture,  to  tradition,  and 
it  is  self-opposed." 

In  conclusion,  there  is  left  to  us  only  the  present  at* 
titude  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  since  his  declaradon 
of  infallibility,  more  than  ever,  is  forced  into  a  position 
which  puts  the  matter  of  papal  infaUibility  in  a  disa- 
greeable dilemma  and  dualism.  "  The  decree  of  Pins 
IX  is  in  opposition  to  the  express  declarations  of  pre- 
ceding pontiiis;  pope  is  arrayed  against  pope;  infalli- 
bility is  discordant  with  infallibility.  Not  only  has  *  a 
probable  opinion  become  improbable,'  but  Peter's  chair 
is  divided  against  itself;  and  how,  then,  can  that  king- 
dom stand  ?  The  Jansenist  Launoy,  in  his  ProMrip-' 
iions,  has  collected  the  opinions  adverse  to,  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  dogma,  of  seven  of  the  successora  of  St. 
Peter,  who  never  change.  From  pope  Leo  (440-461), 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the  early  bishops  of 
Rome,  he  cites  ma  passages  in  which  Leo  declares  that 
Christ  alone  'was  innocent  in  his  birth,'  alone  was 
'  free  from  original  sin,'  and  that  Christ  received  fh>m 
his  mother  '  her  nature,  but  not  her  fault ;'  and  he  as- 
serts that  Mary  obtained  '  her  own  purification  through 
her  conception  0/ Christ,*  This  is  wholly  averse  to  the 
dogma.  Innocent  III,  who  called  the  Lateran  Council 
in  1213,  in  a  sermon  on  the  'Assumption  of  Christ,'  com- 
paring Eve  and  Mary,  writes :  '  Ilia  fuit  sine  culpa  pro- 
ducta.  Bed  in  culpa  produxit;  base  autem  fuit  in  culpa 


producta,  sed  sine  culpa  produxit*  Gngoary  says  (590- 
604),  'John  the  Baptist  was  conceived  in  sin^  Cfariit 
alone  was  conceived  without  sin.'  Innocent  V  (1:276), 
in  his  Comrnewtary  on  the  Master  of  Sentences:  *K«i 
convenit  tant«  Virgini  ut  diu  morata  sit  in  peccato;' 
and  he  adds  that  she  was  sanctified  quickly  afler  the 
animation  (that  is,  of  the  body  by  the  soul),  ahkougk 
not  in  the  very  moment.  This  is  directly  agunst  tbe 
dogma.  John  XXII  or  Benedict  XII  (c  1340)  says  that 
Mary  'passed  at  first /rwn  a  state  of  original  sin  to  z 
state  of  grace.'  Qement  VI  (1842-62),  *  I  suppose,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion  as  yet,  that  the  blesB- 
ed  Virgin  was  in  original  sin'  modica  morvUty '  because, 
according  to  all,  she  was  sandifed  as  soon  as  she  coukl 
be  sanctified,* 

"  Thus  the  papacy,  in  committing  itself  to  this  new 
and  idolatrous  dogma,  is  in  hostility  to  Scripture,  to 
universal  consent,  and  also  to  itself.  It  explains  the 
sense  of  Scripture  by  tradition;  and  it  explaim  the 
sense  of  tradition  by  an  infallible  expositor,  and  that 
infallible  expositor  contradicts  itself.  The  new  dogma 
makes  the  whole  of  the  early  Church  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  a  truth  which  is  now  declared  to  be  nccessarr  to 
the  faith ;  it  makes  Leo,  Innocent  III,  Innocent  V,  and 
Geraent  V  to  have  taught  heresy;  it  puts  the  greatest 
scholastic  divines  under  the  ban ;  and,  while  doing  this, 
it  declares  that  what  is  now  decreed  has  always  been  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rev- 
elation of  God,  given  through  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
and  handed  down  by  constant  succession  and  general 
consent." 

See  Smith,  in  Ifeth.  Qu,  Ree,  April,  1855 ;  Christian 
Remembrancer^  Oct  1855,  p.  419 ;  Jan.  1866,  p.  175 ;  Jnhr, 
1868,  p.  184;  Westminster  Rev,  April,  1867.  p.  155  fql; 
Ffoulkcs,  ChristendcrrCs  Divisions^  i,  103 ;  Neander,  Chr. 
DogmaSy  ii,  599;  Haag,  Hist,  des  Dogmes  Chritieimetj  i, 
291  sq.,  435  sq. ;  Cramp,  Text-booh  of  Popery ^  p.  104  sq.; 
Milman,  Lot,  Christiamtyy  p.  8, 208 ;  Preuss,  Die  rimisehe 
Lehre  v,  d,  vnbefieckten  Kmpfangniss  a,  d,  Quellen  dar^ 
gestelli  u,  a  Cattes  Wort  widerlegt  (Berlin,  1865) ;  Bhmt, 
TheoL  Encyclop,  i,  828  sq.     Sec  also  Haby  ;  Maiuola- 

TRT. 

Immaculate-Conception  Oath  is  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  assurance  by  oath  of  a  belief  in 
and  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imnuicidate  concep- 
rion  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Sorbonne  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  on  this  subject 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  [see  Imjiac- 
ULATE  Conception],  as  a  test  oath  for  admission  to  an 
academical  degree.  The  Jesuita  made  this  a  test  otth 
also  for  other  pri^nleges. — Theol,  Univ,  Lex,  i,  404.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Immanent  Activity  of  God,  the  pantheistical 
•I  tenet  that  God  does  not  exist  outside  of  the  worid,  as  a 
free  personal  (transcendental)  being,  but  inside  of  it,  as 
the  highest  unity  of  the  world,  because  God  caiuiot,  ac- 
cording to  it,  be  conceived  of  without  the  world.  Saisset 
( J/oef.  Pantheism,  ii,  91)  thus  sums  it  up :  "  He  (God) 
creates  the  world  within  himself,  and  thenceforth  there 
is  no  separation  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  for  the 
.creature  is  still  the  Creator  considered  in  his  eternal  and 
necefflary  action."    See  Pantheism. 

Imman'nel  (Heb.  Immanuel'f  bK^3S2P,  sometimes 
separately  ^K  ^3^?,  God  with  u<,  as  it  is  interpreted 
Matt,  i,  23,  where  it  is  written  "BppavoviiXy  as  in  the 
Sept.,  and  Anglicized  "  Emmanuel ;"  the  Sept,  however, 
in  Isa.  viii,  8,  translates  it  fie^'  ^/uDv  6  ^eoc ;  Vulg.  £w- 
manuel)^  a  figurative  name  prescribed  through  the  proph- 
et for  a  child  that  shoidd  be  bom  as  a  sign  to  Ahaz  ci 
the  speedy  downfall  of  Syria  (B.C.  dr.  739 ;  see  2  Kings 
xvi,  9)  and  violent  interregnum  of  the  kingdom  <^  Is- 
rael (B.C.  737-728 ;  sec  2  Kings  xv,  80 ;  comp.  xvii,  1), 
before  the  infant  should  become  capable  of  distingidsh- 
ing  between  wholesome  and  improper  kinds  of  food. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  celebrated  veiM  of  Isaiah 
(vii,  14), "  Behold,  a  [rather  Me]  virgin  shall  conceive 
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and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuely^  and 
in  another  passage  of  the  same  prophet  (Isa.  viii,  8), 
where  the  ravaging  army  of  the  Assyrians  is  described 
as  ere  lc«g  to  **  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Imman- 
ud^  L  e.  Judaea,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  former 
declaration.  See  Ahaz.  In  the  name  itself  there  b 
no  difficulty ;  but  the  verse,  as  a  whole,  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
God,  and  even  Jehovah,  is  used  in  the  composition  of 
Hebrew  names,  there  is  no  such  peculiarity  in  that  of 
Imnumael  as  in  itself  requires  us  to  understand  that  he 
who  bore  it  must  be  in  fact  God.  Indeed,  it  is  used  as 
a  propa  name  among  the  Jews  at  this  day.  This  high 
sense  has,  however,  been  assigned  to  it  in  consequence 
of  the  a{^lication  of  the  whole  verse,  by  the  evangelist 
ilattbew  (i,  23),  to  our  divine  Saviour.  Even  if  this 
reference  did  not  exist,  the  history  of  the  Nativity 
would  irresistibly  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
rerae— whatever  may  have  been  its  intermediate  signi- 
fication—had an  ultimate  reference  to  Christ.  See  Isai- 
ah. The  state  of  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  thus 
concisely  summed  up  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  his  note  on 
the  text:  "This  verse  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute between  Jews  and  profe^edly  Christian  writers, 
and  among  the  latter  mutually.  AVhile  the  former  re- 
ject its  applicatioif  to  the  Messiah  altogether— the  ear- 
lier Rabbins  explaining  it  of  the  queen  of  Ahaz  and  the 
birth  of  his  son  Hezekiah,  and  the  later,  as  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel,  of  the  prophet's  own  wife — the  great 
body  of  Christian  interpreters  have  held  it  to  be  direct- 
ly and  exduaively  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  and  have 
considered  themselves  fully  borne  out  by  the  inspired 
testimony  of  the  evangelist  Matthew.  Others,  how- 
-erer,  have  departed  finom  this  construction  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  have  invented  or  adopted  variou3  h^'potheses 
in  support  of  such  dissent  Grotius,  Faber,  Isenbiehl, 
Hezel,  Bolten,  Fritzsche,  Pluschke,  Gesenius,  and  Hit- 
zig,  suppose  either  the  then  present  or  a  future  wife  of 
Isaiah  to  be  the  TvA'S^  almah  [rendered  'virgin'],  re- 
ferred to.  Eichhom,  Paulus,  Hensler,  and  Ammon  are 
of  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  nothing  more  in  view 
than  an  ideal  virgin,  and  that  both  she  and  her  son  are 
merely  imaginary  personages,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prophetic  illustration.  Bauer,  Cube,  Steudel, 
and  some  others,  think  that  the  prophet  pointed  to  a 
Toung  woman  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  hb  court- 
iera.  A  fourth  class,  among  whom  are  Richard  Simon, 
Lowth,  Koppe,  Dathe,  Williams,  Von  Meyer,  Olshausen, 
and  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  admit  the  hypothesis  of  a  double 
sense  (q.  v.) :  one,  in  which  the  words  apply  primarily 
to  sooK  female  living  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and 
ha  giving  birth  to  a  son  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature ;  or,  as  Dathe  holds,  to  some  virgin,  who  at 
that  time  should  miraculously  conceive ;  and  the  other, 
in  which  they  received  a  secondary  and  plenary  fulfil- 
ment in  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (See  the  monographs  enumerated  by  Volbe- 
ding,  Index,  p.  14 ;  and  FUrst,  Bib.  Jud,  ii,  60 ;  also  Heng- 
Btenbeig,  Ckrtstol.  des  A.  T,  ii,  Qd,  and  the  commenta- 
tors in  general ;  compare  the  StwL  u,  Krit,  1830,  iii,  538.) 
This  last  seems  to  us  the  only  consistent  interpretation. 
That  the  child  to  be  so  designated  was  one  soon  to  be 
bom  and  already  spoken  of  is  clear  from  the  entire  con- 
text and  drift  of  the  prophecy.  It  can  be  no  other  than 
the  Haher-shalal-hash-baz  (q.  v.),  the  offspring  of  the 
inrophet*s  own  marriage  with  the  viigin  prophetess,  who 
thos  became  an  eminent  type  of  the  Messiah's  mother 
(laa.  viii,  18).     See  Virgin. 

Iminaiiael,  bex-Salomon  Romi,  a  Jewish  philos- 
opher, commentator,  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Rome  about 
1^.  Endowed  with  great  natural  ability,  and  with  a 
iondncss  for  study,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  Bib- 
lical and  Talmndic,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  and  Latin  lit- 
erature. He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  and,  being 
much  given  to  a  cultivation  of  the  same  ark  in  which 
Dante  immortalized  his  name,  **  the  two  spirits,  kindred, 
and  yet  different  in  many  respects,  funned  a  mutual  and 


intimate  attachment"  He  died  about  1380.  Imman- 
uel  wrote  commentaries  on  the  whole  Jewish  Bible,  ex- 
cepting the  minor  prophets  and  Ezra.  They  are  en- 
riched not  only  by  valuable  granunatical  and  archaeo- 
logical notes,  but  contain  also  some  able  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  poetical  books.  *'  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  of  all  his  exegetical  works,  which 
are  in  different  public  libraries  of  Europe,  the  Com- 
mentary  oh  Provtrbs  and  Some  Glosses  on  the  Psalms  are 
the  only  ones  as  yet  published,  the  former  in  Naples  in 
1486,  and  the  hitter  m  Parma  m  180G.  The  introduc- 
tion of  his  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  has  been 
published,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Ginsburg: 
Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs  (Lond.  1867,  p.  49-55)"  (Ginsburg  in  Kitto).  He 
wrote  also  some  philosophical  treatises,  and  translated 
for  his  Jewish  brethren  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Albertus  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  cele- 
brated philosophers.  See  GrHtz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  vii, 
307  sq.;  Geiger,  Wissensdhqftliche  Zeiischrift,  1839,  iv, 
194  sq. ;  FUrst,  BiUiotk.  Jud,  u,  92  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Immateriality  is  a  quality  of  God  and  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  immateriality  of  God  denotes  that  he 
forms  an  absolute  contrast  to  matter ;  he  is  simple,  and 
has  no  parts,  and  so  cannot  be  dissolved ;  matter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  up  of  parts  into  which  it  can  be  re- 
solved. God  is  also  free  from  the  limitations  to  which 
matter  is  subject.,  i  e.  from  the  limits  of  space  and  time. 
The  immateriality  of  God  is  therefore  the  basis  of  the 
qualities  of  eternity,  omnipresence,  and  michangeable- 
ness.  Thus  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  includes  like- 
wise simplicity  as  another  of  its  qualities.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  absolutely  set  it  above  the  limitations  of 
space  and  time,  since  the  soul  needs  the  body  for  a  nec- 
essary organ  of  its  life ;  nor  does  it  set  aside  any  further 
development,  but  it  certauily  mcludes  indestructibility, 
and  thus  serves  as  a  proof  of  immortality  (q.  v.).  The 
materiality  of  the  soul  was  asserted  by  TertuUian,  Amo- 
bius,  and  others,  during  the  first  three  centuries.  Near 
the  close  of  the  fourth,  the  immateriality  of  the  soul 
was  maintained  by  Augustine,  Nemesius,  and  Mamertus 
Claudianus.  See  Giuzot,  History  of  Civilization,  i,  394 ; 
Krauth,  Vocah.  ofPhilos.  p.  245.  See  also  Imjieksity 
OF  God  ;  Soul,  Traduction  of. 

Immediate  Imputation  of  Sin.  See  Impu- 
tation. 

Immensity  of  God  is  explained  by  Dr.  J.  Vya 
Smith  {First  Lines  of  Christ,  TheoL  p.  188)  to  be  the  afr- 
solute  necessity  ofbeit^,  considered  in  relation  to  space. 
"  There  is  wth  God  no  diffusion  nor  contraction,  no  ex- 
tension nor  circumspection,  or  any  such  relation  to  spact 
as  belongs  to  limited  natures.  God  is  equally  near  to, 
and  equally  far  from,  every  point  of  space  and  every 
atom  of  the  universe.  He  is  universally  and  immedi- 
ately present,  not  as  a  body,  but  as  a  spirit ;  not  by 
motion,  or  penetration,  or  filling,  as  would  be  predicate 
of  a  diffused  fluid,  or  in  any  way  as  if  the  infinity  of 
God  were  composed  of  a  countless  number  of  finite 
parts,  but  in  a  way  peculiar  to  his  own  spiritual  and 
perfect  nature,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  concep- 
tion." In  the  passages  of  Job  xi,7-9;  1  Kings  viii,  27 
(2  Chron.  vi,  18) ;  Psa.  cxxxix,  7-13 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  1 ;  Jer. 
xxiii,  28,  24 ;  Amos  ix,  2, 3 ;  Matt  vi,  4,  6 ;  Acts  xvii, 
24,  27,  28 ;  also  Isa.  xl,  12-15, 21, 22, 26, 26, "  the  repre- 
sentations are  such  as  literally  indicate  a  kind  of  dif- 
fused and  filling  subtile  material;  but  this  is  the  conde- 
scending manner  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  evidently  to 
be  understood  with-  an  exclusion  of  material  ideas. 
Metaphysical  or  philosophical  preciscness  is  not  in  the 
character  of  scriptural  composition,  nor  would  it  ever 
suit  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  no  language  or  concep- 
tions  of  men  can  reach  the  actual  expression  of  the  truth, 
or  be  any  other  than  analogical.  When  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  "  God  hHng  in  heaven,"  they  mean  his  suprem- 
acy in  all  perfection,  and  his  universal  dominion." 

Immensity  and  omnipresence,  again,  are  distinguished 
in  that  "  the  former  is  absolute,  being  the  necessary  in- 
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herent  perfection  of  the  Deity  in  itself,  as  infinitely  ex- 
alteil  above  all  conception  of  space ;  and  that  the  latter 
is  relative,  arising  out  of  the  position  of  a  created  world. 
The  moment  that  world  commenced,  or  the  first  created 
portion  of  it,  there  was  and  ever  remains  the  di\ine 
presence  {avvovaiaj  adessentia),** 

The  quialities  of  extension  and  divisibility  are  those  of 
bod^f  not  of  a  pure,  proper,  highest  spirit,  "  Socinus 
and  his  immediate  followers  denied  a  proper  ubiquity, 
immensity,  or  omnipresence  to  the  essence  or  substance 
of  the  Deity,  and  represented  the  universal  presence  of 
God  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  denoting  only  the  acts 
and  effects  of  his  power,  favor,  and  aid."  Des  Cartes 
and  his  foUowers  held  "  that  the  essence  of  the  Deity  is 
thought,  and  that  it  has  no  relation  to  space."  See  J.  Pye 
Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology ,  edited  by  W. 
Farrar  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1861) ;  Augustine,  De  Civ,  Dei,  20 ; 
Bretschneider,  Dogmatik^  i,  896  sq.  See  Omnipresence 
OF  God. 

Im'mer  (Heh.  Immer',  TBK,  talkative,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Filrst,  high ;  Sept  'Efiftifp),  the  name  of  several 
priests,  mostly  near  the  time  of  the  Exile. 

1.  The  head  of  the  sixteenth  sacerdotal  division,  ac- 
cording to  David's  appointment  (1  Chrou.  xxiv,  14). 
B.C.  1014. 

2.  The  father  of  Pashur,  which  latter  so  grossly  mis- 
used the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xx,  1).  B.C.  ante  607. 
By  many  the  name  is  regarded  here  as  put  patronymic- 
ally  for  the  preceding. 

3.  One  whose  descendants  to  the  number  of  1052  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  37;  Neh. 
vii,  40).  He  is  very  possibly  the  same  with  the  father 
of  Meshilleraoth  (Neh.  xi,  13)  or  Meshillemith  (1  Chron. 
ix,  12),  certain  of  whose  descendants  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  sacred  duties  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Ex- 
ile; and  probably  the  same  with  the  one  some  of  whose 
descendants  divorced  their  Gentile  wives  at  the  instance 
of  Ezra  (Ezra  x,  20).  B.C.  much  ante  536.  By  some 
he  is  identified  with  the  two  preceding. 

4.  One  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon, 
but  was  unable  tq  prove  his  Israelitish  descent  (Ezra  ii, 
59;  Neh.  vii,  61).  RC.536.  It  does  not  clearly  appear, 
however,  that  he  claimed  to  belong  to  the  priestly  or- 
der, and  it  is  possible  that  the  name  is  only  given  as 
that  of  a  place  in  the  Babylonian  dominions  from  which 
some  of  those  named  in  the  foUowing  verses  came. 

5.  The  father  of  Zadok,  which  latter  repaired  part  of 
the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  opposite  his  house  (Neh.  iii,  29). 
B.C.  ante  446.     He  was,  perhaps,  the  same  as  No.  3. 

Immersion,  the  act  of  plunging  into  water,  espe- 
cially the  person  of  the  candidate  in  Christian  baption, 
as  performed  by  the  Baptist  (q.  v.)  denomination,  and 
occasionally  by  others.  There  are  two  controversies 
that  require  to  be  noticed  mider  this  head. 

I.  Is  this  mode  or  act  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  itse\ff — ^The  affirmative  of  this  question  is 
maintained  by  those  denominationally  styled  "Bap- 
tists," and  is  denied  by  nearly  all  other  classes  of 
Christians.  For  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  see  the 
article  Baptism. 

II.  A  re  the  terms  "  immerse^  "  inwiersion,'"  etc,  prefer- 
able or  more  correct  in  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  than 
^baptize,''  ''baptism,"  etc? —The  aflSrmative  of  this 
question  is  taken  by  many,  but  not  by  all  Baptists,  and 
it  is  approved,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  certain  schol- 
ars in  most  other  denominations,  while  the  negative  is 
held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Bible  readers.  The  change 
was  actually  made  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  work  on  the 
Gospels,  and  recently  a  systematic  effort  has  been  made 
on  a  large  scale  to  give  currency  to  the  alteration  by 
the  translations  put  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  (Baptist)  Bible  Union.  See  Bible  Socie- 
ties, 5.  The  arguments  for  this  rendering  are  set  forth 
in  all  their  strength  by  Dr.  Conant,  in  a  note  to  his 
translation  of  Matthew,  at  ii,  6,  as  foUows  (to  each  of 
which  we  subjoin  the  counter  arguments) : 

"  i.  This  word  expressed  a  particular  act,  viz.  immer' 


sum  in  a  fluid  or  any  yielding  substance.  See  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  volume,  sections  i-iii.**  The  Appendix 
thus  referred  to  is  Dr.  Conant*s  treatise  On  the  Meaning 
and  Use  ofBaptizein,  etc  The  proofs  there  given,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  sustain  this  precise  point ;  the  pas- 
sages cited  do  indeed  show  that  (ia-jTriZtiy  means  to 
whelm  or  envelop  with  a  liquid,  but  do  not  indicate  any 
uniform  method,  such  as  dipping,  plunging ;  nor  do  they 
necessarily  imply  motion  on  the  part  of  the  subject  vtto 
the  fluid,  as  "  immersion"  dearly  does. 

"ii.  The  word  had  no  other  meaning;  it  expressed 
this  act,  either  literally  or  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
through  the  whole  period  of  ita  use  in  Greek  literature. 
Append,  sect.  liL"  This  assertion  is  palpably  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Conant  himself,  in  but  a  part  of  thoe 
very  quotations  here  appealed  to,  has  ventured  to  ren- 
der paTrril^tiv  by  "  immerse ;"  for  he  is  very  frequent- 
ly constrained  to  translate  it  "  immeige,"  "  submerge,^ 
"dip,"  "plunge,"  "imbathe,"  "whehn,"  etc.  These 
words,  it  is  true,  have  the  same  general  signification ; 
but,  supposing  that  they  were  m  every  case  suitable 
renderings  (which  in  many  cases  they  are  not),  yet  they 
do  not  establish  the  identical  point  in  dispute,  namely, 
the  exclusive  translation  by  "  immerse,"  etc,  as  if  "  the 
word  had  no  other  meaning."  « 

"iiL  Its  grammatical  construction  with  other  words, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  ita  use,  accord 
entirely  with  this  meaning,  and  exclude  every  other. 
Append,  sect,  iii,  2."  On  the  contrary,  the  preposition! 
and  cases  by  which  it  is  followed,  being  generally  ip 
with  the  dative,  indicate  precisely  the  opposite  condo- 
sion ;  insomuch  that  in  even  the  comparatively  few  in- 
stances where  "  immerse"  can  be  given  as  a  rendering 
at  all,  it  is  scarcely  allowable  except  by  the  ambiguity 
"  immersed  th,"  which  in  English  is  used  for  "  immersed 
into,"  In  the  Greek  language,  as  every  scholar  knows, 
no  such  imprecbion  exists. 

"  iv.  In  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  aposUes,  as  in  all 
periods  of  the  language,  it  was  in  common  use  to  ex- 
press the  most  familiar  acts  and  occurreniccs  of  eveiy- 
day  life ;  as,  for  example,  immersing  an  axe  in  water,  to 
harden  it ;  wool  in  a  dye,  to  color  it ;  an  animal  in  watery 
to  drown  it ;  a  ship  submerged  in  the  waves;  rocks  tn- 
mersed  in  the  tide ;  and  (metaphorically)  mmersed  in 
cares,  in  sorrow,  in  ignorance,  in  poverty,  in  debt,  in  stv- 
por  and  sleep,  etc.  Append,  sect,  iii,  1."  Bather  these 
examples  should  be  rendered,  an  axe  tempered  by  cold 
water,  wool  tinged  with  dye,  drowned  in  water,  sunk  by 
the  waves,  covered  with  the  tide,  overwhelmed  with  cares, 
etc  The  familiarity  of  the  word  is  another  matter,  be- 
longing to  the  next  arginnent. 

"  V.  There  was  nothing  sacred  in  the  word  itself,  or 
in  the  act  which  it  expressed.  The  idea  of  sacredness 
belonged  solely  to  the  relation  in  which  the  act  was 
performed.  Append,  sect,  iv,  7."  Thb  fact  is  no  good 
reason  why,  when  it  is  manifestly  employed  in  such  sa- 
cred relations,  it  should  not  be  rendered  by  a  term  ap- 
propriate to  such  a  sacredness.  This  argument  applies 
only  to  those  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  a 
secular  sense;  about  these  there  is  no  dispute. 

"vL  In  none  of  these  respects  does  the  word  baptize^ 
as  used  by  English  writers,  correspond  with  the  origi- 
nal Greek  word."  This  has  already  been  met  in  sub- 
stance above.  The  remainder  of  the  arguments,,  with 
one  exception,  need  not  be  reproduced,  as  they  are  of 
a  doctrinal  character,  aimed  at  the  odium  theologiatm, 
which  is  a  method  of  reasoning  inconclusive,  if  not  un- 
worthy in  a  philological  question. 

"xi.  In  rendering  the  Greek  word  by  immerse,  I  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  leading  vernacular  versions, 
made  from  the  Greek,  in  the  languages  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  also  of  the  critical  versions  made  £ca^  the 
use  of  the  learned."  Facts,  however,  do  not  support  this 
claim  with  any  uniformity.  The  modem  versi(«s,  of 
course,  render  according  to  the  theological  leanings  of 
their  authors,  and,  were  they  unanimous,  they  could  not 
be  permitted  to  decide  a  question  of  this  kind  by  au- 
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iiorUjf,    The  best  and  oldest  g^des,  the  early  Latins, 
freely  transfer  the  term  baptizoy  giving  it  a  regular  ter- 
mination like  other  native  verlw;  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
render  by  "  immergo,'*  ^  immersio,"  etc^  bat  usually  give 
"  tingo,"  or,  at  moet,  "  mergo."    See  Dale,  Classic  Bap- 
Hm  (Philad.  1867),  which  thoroughly  reviews  the  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  pam-i^^uK    In  a  subsequent  vol- 
ume,/luiaic  Baptism  (Philad.  1870),  Dr.  Dale  meets  the 
whole  controversy  in  question,  and  proves  conclusively 
the  incorrectness  of  translating  /3airrt^ui  by  *'  immerse." 
There  are  other  positive  argtunents  against  the  sub- 
stitadon  of  "immerse**  as  an  equivalent  to  fiairriZnv: 
1.  The  word  is  no  more  English  than  **  baptize  f  one  is 
of  Latin  derivation^  and  the  other  Greek,  while  neither 
is  of  Saxon  origin.    Yet  both  are  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  but  for  the  advantage  which 
'^imfflciae''  gives  to  one  party  in  polemics,  it  would  nev- 
er have  be^  thought  worth  whiltf  to  make  the  ex- 
change.   2.  **  Immerse,"  as  a  compound  word,  does  not 
corre^nd  etymologically  with  the  Greek.    There  is 
nothing  answering  to  the  "to-"  in  fiaiTTi^ta ;  it  should 
hare  bam  ififiaTrril^u)  (which  seldom  occurs),  or,  rather, 
tiff^amiZto  (which  is  never  used  at  all,  obviously  on 
aocoont  of  the  incongruity  between  the  native  force  of 
the  primitive,  and  the  motion  inherently  implied  in  fiV). 
3.  The  outrageous  awkwardness  of  such  phrases  as  "  he 
vill  immerse  .you  in  holy  spirit  and  fire"  (sic  Onant), 
Tendered  necessary  by  this  change,  is  a  sufficient  critical 
obfection  to  the  proposed  rendering,  were  there  no  other 
argument  against  it.    A  theory  that  breaks  down  in 
this  shocking  manner  the  moment  it  is  applied  deserves 
Q0I7  a  summary  rejection.    4.  These  translators  are  in- 
consistent with  themselves,  for  they  retain  the  expres- 
Ron  "John  the  Baptist,"  instead  of  calling  him  John  the 
lamerser.    Nay,  they  ought  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
themselves  abjure  the  title  of  "Baptists,"  which  they 
pre-eminently  arrogate,  and  should  name  themselves 
tppropriatdy  "  the  Immersionists."     It  is  highly  cred- 
itable that  the  mass  of  that  large  denomination  are  not 
disposed  to  be  drawn  into  this  ^)ecious  innovation. 

Iniinolation  (Lat.  immolatio)  is  the  name  of  a  cer- 
cnmy  performed  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Romans.  It 
consi^ed  in  throwing  some  sort  of  com  or  frankincense, 
together  with  the  mola  or  salt  cake,  and  a  little  wine, 
on  the  head  of  the  victim.  See  Brande  and  Cox,  Diet, 
ofSoaKt,  IaL,  and  ilrt,  ii,  197.  See  Sacrifice.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Immorality.     See  Morals. 

Immortality  is  the  perpetuity  of  existence  after 
it  has  once  begun  (Lat.  immortaUtas,  not  dyim/),  " '  If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again?'  is  a  question  which  has 
iiatorally  agitated  the  heart  and  stimulated  the  intelleo- 
toal  cariosity  of  man,  wherever  he  has  risen  above  a 
itste  of  barbarism,  and  conunenced  to  exercise  his  intel- 
lect at  all."  Without  such  a  belief,  Max  MUller  {Chips 
ff^m  a  German  Workshop^  i,  46)  well  says,  "  rdigion 
"udy  is  like  an  arch  resting  on  one  pillar,  like  a  bridge 
aiding  in  an  abysa."  It  is  very  gratifying,  therefore,  to 
the  bdiever,  and  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  affir- 
Bi^ve  on  this  question  is  assumed  more  or  less  by  all 
the  nations  of  earth,  so  far  as  our  information  reaches 
at  the  present  day,  although,  it  is  true,  their  views  often 
*9Bame  very  vague  and  even  materialistic  forms. 

L  Ideas  of  rude  Nations, — ^We  concede  that  the  views 
of  most  rude  heathen  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
I'B'pecting  the  state  of  man  after  death  are  indeed  dark 
and  obscure,  as  well  as  their  notions  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul  itself,  which  some  of  them  regard  as  a 
^3nd  of  aerial  substance,  resembling  the  body,  though 
^a  finer  materiaL  Still  it  is  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  even  of  those  who  are  entirely  uncul- 
tivated, though  they  may  be  incapable  of  the  higher 
philosophical  idea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the 
^  are  yet  inclined  to  believe  at  least  that  the  soul 
Arrives  the  body,  and  continues  either  forever,  or  at 
^esst  for  a  very  long  time.    This  faith  seems  to  rest  in 


uncultivated  nations,  or,  better  perhaps,  races,  1,  upon 
the  love  of  /(/e,  which  is  deeply  planted  in  the  human 
breast,  and  leads  to  the  wish  and  hope  that  life  will  be 
continued  even  beyond  the  grave;  2,  upon  traditions 
transmitted  from  their  ancestors;  8,  upon  dreams^  in 
which  the  dead  appear  speaking  or  acting,  and  thus  con- 
firming both  wishes  and  traditions.    See  Necromanct. 

1.  Hindus, — In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  called 
the  Veda,  "immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  personal 
immortality  and  personal  responsibility  after  death,  is 
clearly  proclaimed"  (Muller,  Chipsy  i,  45).  (We  have 
here  a  refutation  of  the  opinion  that  has  hitherto  been 
entertained,  that  the  goal  of  Hinduism  is  absorption  [q. 
v.]  into  the  Universal  Spirit,  and  therefore  loss  of  indi- 
vidual existence,  and  that  the  Hindus  as  well  as  Brah- 
mans  believe  in  the  trasmigration  [q.  v.]  of  the  soul, 
and  a  refutation  by  a  writer  who  is  most  competent  to 
speak.  Professor  Roth,  another  great  Sanscrit  scholar, 
in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  SO' 
ciety  [iv,  427],  corroborates  Prof.  Muller  in  these  words : 
"  We  here  [in  the  Veda]  find,  not  without  astonishment, 
beautiful  conceptions  on  immortality  expressed  in  un- 
adomed  language  with  childlike  conviction.  If  it  were 
necessary,  we  might  find  here  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons against  the  view  which*  has  lately  been  revived  and 
proclaimed  as  new,  that  Persia  was  the  only  birthplace 
of  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  that  even  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  derived  it  from  that  quarter.  As  if  the  re- 
ligious spirit  of  every  gifted  race  was  not  able  [which 
MuUcr  (ii,  267)  holds]  to  arrive  at  it  by  its  own 
strength.")  Thus  we  find  these  passages:  "He  who 
gives  alms  goes  to  the  highest  place  in  heaven ;  he  goes 
to  the  gods"  (Rv.  i,  126, 66).  "Even  the  idea,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  later  literature  of  the  Brahmans,  that  im- 
mortality is  secured  by  a  son,  seems  implied,  unless  our 
translation  deceives  us,  in  one  passage  of  the  Veda  (vii, 
56,  24) :  *  O  Marats,  may  there  be  to  us  a  strong  son, 
who  is  a  living  ruler  of  men ;  through  whom  we  may 
cross  the  waters  on  our  way  to  the  happy  abode;  then 
may  we  come  to  your  own  house  T  One  poet  pra3rs 
that  he  may  see  again  his  father  and  mother  after  death 
(Rv.  i,  24, 1) ;  and  the  fathers  are  invoked  almost  like 
gods,  oblations  are  offered  to  them,  and  they  are  believed 
to  enjoy,  in  company  with  the  gods,  a  life  of  never-end- 
ing felicity  (Rv.  x,  15, 16).  We  find  this  prayer  ad- 
dr^sed  to  Soma  (Rv.  ix,  113, 7) :  *  Where  there  is  eter- 
nal light,  in  the  world  where  the  sun  is  placed,  in  that 
immortal,  imperishable  world  place  me,  O  Soma !  Where 
king  Yaivasvata  reigns,  where  the  secret  place  of  heav- 
en is,  where  these  mighty  waters  are,  there  make  me 
immortal !  Where  life  is  free,  in  the  third  heaven  of 
heavens,  where  the  worlds  are  radiant,  there  make  me 
inmiortal !  Where  wishes  and  desires  are,  where  the 
bowl  of  the  bright  Soma  is,  where  there  is  food  and  re- 
joicing, there  make  me  immortal!  Where  there  is 
happiness  and  delight,  where  joy  and  pleasure  reside, 
where  the  desires  Gt  our  desire  are  attained,  there  make 
me  immortal !' " 

2.  Chinese, — ^While  it  is  troe  that  Confucius  himself 
did  not  expressly  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  nay, 
that  he  rather  purposely  seems  to  have  avoided  enter- 
ing upon  this  subject  at  aU,  taking  it  most  probably 
like  Moses,  as  we  shall  see  below,  simply  for  granted 
(comp.  Muller,  Chips f  i,  308),  it  is  nevertheless  implied 
in  the  worship  which  the  Chinese  pay  to  their  ances- 
tors. Another  evidence,  it  seems  to  us,  is  given  b})^  the 
absence  of  the  word  death  from  the  writings  of  Clonfu- 
cius  (q.  v.).  When  a  person  dies,  the  Chinese  say  "  he 
has  rettuned  to  his  family."  "  The  spirits  of  the  good 
were,  according  to  him  (Confucius),  permitted  to  visit 
their  ancient  habitations  on  earth,  or  such  ancestral 
halls  or  places  as  were  appointed  by  their  descendants, 
to  receive  homage  and  confer  benefactions.  Hence  the 
duty  of  performing  rites  in  such  places,  tmder  the  pen- 
alty, in  the  case  of  those  who,  while  living,  neglect  such 
duty,  of  their  spiritual  part  being  deprived  after  death 
of  the  supreme  bliss  flowing  from  the  homage  of  de- 
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scendants**  (Lejc^  lAfe  and  Teachings  of  Confucius, 
Phikdelphia,  1807, 12mo> 

8.  AVy^/uuw.— Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  idea  of 
immortality  assumed  a  more  definite  Bhi4)e  among  the 
Egyptians,  for  they  clearly  recognised  not  only  a  dwtW- 
ing-place  of  the  dead^  but  also  a  future  judgment. 
"  Osiris,  the  beneficent  god,  judges  the  dead,  and,  *  hav- 
ing weighed  their  heart  in  the  scales  of  justice,  he  sends 
the  wicked  to  regions  of  darkness,  while  the  just  are  sent 
to  dwell  with  the  god  of  light,'  The  latter,  we  read  on 
an  inscription,  *  found  favor  before  the  great  God ;  they 
dwell  in  glory,  where  they  live  a  heavenly  life ;  the 
bodies  they  have  quitted  will  forever  repose  in  their 
tombs,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  life  of  the  supreme 
God.'  Immortality  was  thus  plainly  taught,  although 
bound  up  with  it  was  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of 
the  body,  to  which  they  attached  great  importance,  as  a 
condition  of  the  soul's  continued  life ;  and  hence  they 
built  vast  tombs,  and  embalmed  their  bodies,  as  if  to 
last  forever." 

4.  Persians,— In  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  also,  at 
least  since,  if  not  previous  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  a 
prominent  part  is  assigned  to  the  existence  of  a  Aiture 
world,  with  its  governing  spirits.  "  Under  Ormuz  and 
Ahriman  there  are  ranged  regular  hierarchies  of  spirits 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  conflict ;  and  the  soul  passes  into 
the  kingdom  of  light  or  of  darkness,  over  which  these 
spirits  respectively  [jreside,  according  as  it  has  lived  on 
the  earth  well  or  ilL  Whoever  has  lived  in  purity,  and 
has  not  suffered  the  divs  (evil  spirits)  to  have  any  power 
over  him,  passes  after  death  into  the  realms  of  light." 

5.  A  merican  Indians. — The  native  tribes  of  the  lower 
part  of  South  America  believe  in  two  great  powers  of 
good  and  evil,  but  likewise  in  a  number  of  inferior  dei- 
ties. These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  creators  and 
ancestors  of  different  families,  and  hence,  when  an  In- 
dian dies,  his  soul  goes  to  live  with  the  deity  who  pre- 
sides over  his  particular  family.  These  deities  have 
each  their  separate  habitations  in  vast  caverns  under 
the  earth,  and  thither  the  departed  repair  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  being  eternally  drunk  (compare  Tyler,  He- 
searches  into  the  early  History  of  Mankind^  and  the  De- 
velopment of  Cirilizatum,  Lond.  1868).  Another  Amer- 
ican tribe  of  Indians,  the  Mandans,  have  with  their  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  connected  this  tradition  of  their 
origin :  "  The  whole  nation  resided  in  one  large  \nUage 
imder  ground  near  a  subterraneous  lake.  A  grape-vine 
extended  its  roots  down  to  their  habitation,  and  gave 
them  a  view  of  the  light  Some  of  the  most  adventu- 
rous climbed  up  the  vine,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  the  earth,  which  they  found  covered  with  buf- 
falo, and  rich  with  every  kind  of  fruit.  Returning  with 
the  grapes  they  had  gathered,  their  countrymen  were 
80  pleased  with  the  taste  of  them  that  the  whole  nation 
resolved  to  leave  their  duU  residence  for  the  charms  of 
the  upper  region.  Men,  women,  and  children  ascended 
by  means  of  the  vine ;  but  when  about  half  the  nation 
had  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  corpulent  woman 
who  was  clambering  up  the  vine  broke  it  with  her 
weight,  and  closed  upon  herself  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  who  were  left  on 
earth  expect,  when  they  die,  to  return  to  the  original 
seats  of  their  forefathers,  the  good  reaching  the  ancient 
village  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  the  burden  of  the 
sins  of  the  wicked  will  not  enable  them  to  cross"  (Ty- 
ler). The  Choctaw  tribe's  belief  in  a  future  state  is 
equally  curious.  "  They  hold  that  the  spirit  lives  after 
death,  and  that  it  has  a  great  distance  to  travel  towards 
the  west ;  that  it  has  to  cross  a  dreadful,  deep,  and  rapid 
stream,  over  which,  from  hill  to  hill,  there  lies  a  long, 
slippery  pine  log,  with  the  bark  peeled  off".  Over  this 
the  dead  have  to  pass  before  they  reach  the  delightful 
hunting-grounds.  The  good  walk  on  safely,  though 
tax.  people  from  the  other  side  throw  stones  at  them ; 
but  the  wicked,  trying  to  dodge  the  stones,  slip  off  the 
log,  and  fall  thousands  of  feet  into  the  water  which  is 
dfuhing  over  the  locks"  (sec  Brinton,  p.  233  sq.). 


6.  Polynesians,  — The  natives  of  Polynesia  "  imagine 
that  the  sky  descends  at  the  horizon  and  indoees  the 
earth.  Hence  they  call  foreigners  ^palangi'  or  'heav- 
en-bursters,' as  haWng  broken  in  from  another  worid 
outside.  According  to  their  views,  we  live  upon  the 
gromid  floor  of  a  great  house,  with  upper  stories  riang 
one  over  another  above  us,  and  cellars  down  bdow. 
There  are  holes  in  the  ceiling  to  let  the  rain  through, 
and  OS  men  are  supposed  to  visit  the  dwellers  above,  the 
dwellers  from  below  are  believed  to  come  sometimes  up 
to  the  surface,  and  likewise  to  receive  visits  from  men 
in  return." 

7.  New  Hollanders, — The  native  tribes  of  Anstnlia 
believe  that  all  who  are  good  men,  and  have  been  prop- 

I  erly  buried,  enter  heaven  after  death.  "  Heaven,  which 
is  the  abcde  of  the  two  good  divinities,  is  represented  ts 
a  delightful  place,  where  there  is  abundance  of  game 
and  food,  never  any  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  rain  or 
drought,  no  malign  spirits,  no  sickness  or  death,  bet 
plenty  of  rioting,  singing,  and  dancing  for  evoTnore. 
They  also  believe  in  an  evil  spirit  who  dwells  in  the 
nethermost  regions,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  represent 
him  with  horns  and  a  tail,  though  one  would  think  that, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  cattle  into  New  Holland,  the 
natives  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
homed  beasts"  (Oldfield). 

8.  Greenlanders.  —  "  The  Greenlander  believea  that 
when  a  man  dies  his  soul  travels  to  Tcmgarsuk,  the  land 
where  reigns  perpetual  summer,  all  sunshine,  and  no 
night;  where  there  is  good  water,  and  birds, fish,  seals, 
and  reindeer  without  end,  that  are  to  be  caught  without 
trouble,  or  are  found  cooking  alive  in  a  huge  kettle. 
But  the  journey  to  this  land  is  difficult ;  the  souls  hare 
to  slide  five  days  or  more  down  a  precipice,  all  stained 
with  the  blood  of  those  who  have  gone  down  before. 
And  it  is  especially  grievous  for  the  poor  souls  when  the 
journey  must  be  made  in  winter  or  in  tempest,  for  then 
a  soul  may  come  to  harm,  or  suffer  the  other  death,  u 
they  call  it,  when  it  perishes  utterly,  and  nothing  is 
left.  The  bridge  Es-Sirat,  which  stretches  over  the 
midst  of  the  Moslem  hill,  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper 
than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  conveys  a  similar  conception." 
Tyler,  on  whose  works  we  mainly  rely  for  the  informa- 
tion here  conveyed  on  rude  nations,  traces  the  idea  of  a 
bridge  in  Java,  in  North  America,. in  South  America, 
and  he  also  shows  how  in  Polynesia  the  bridge  is  re- 
placed by  canoes,  in  which  the  dead  were  to  pass  the 
great  gulf.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Jews,  also,  when 
they  first  established  a  firm  belief  in  immortality,  im- 
agined a  bridge  of  hell,  which  all  unbelievers  were  to 
pass. 

II.  Ideas  of  more  eultitated  Nations,— WheKvei  pa- 
gan thought  and  pagan  morality  reach  the  highest  per- 
fection, we  find  their  ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  graduaUy  approaching  the  Christian  idews.  The 
first  trace  of  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  we  find  in 
Homer's  Iliad  (xxiii,  103  sq.),  where  he  represents  that 
Achilles  fhrst  became  convinced  that  souls  and  shadowy 
forms  have  a  real  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
shades  (Hades)  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  dead 
Patroclus  in  a  dream.  These  visions  were  often  regard- 
ed as  divine  by  the  Greeks  (comp.  IL  i,  63,  and  the  case 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in  Luke  xvi,  27).  Com- 
pare also  the  article  Hades.  But,  while  in  the  early 
Greek  paganism  the  idea  of  the  future  is  everywhere 
melancholic.  Hades,  or  the  realms  of  the  dead,  being  to 
their  imagination  the  emblem  of  gloom,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following :  '^  AchUles,  the  ideal  hero,  declares 
that  he  would  rather  till  the  groimd  than  live  in  pale 
£l3rsium,"  we  find  that,  with  the  progress  of  Hellenic 
thought,  a  higher  idea  of  the  future  is  found  to  charac- 
terize both  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till,  in 
the  Platonic  Socrates,  the  conception  of  immortality 
shines  forth  with  a  clearness  and  precision  truly  impres- 
sive. "  For  we  must  remember,  O  men,"  said  Socrates, 
in  his  last  speech,  before  he  drained  the  poison  cup, 
^'tbat  it  depends  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
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whethtf  we  have  to  live  to  it  and  to  care  for  it  or  not 
For  the  danger  seems  fearfully  great  of  not  caring  for 
iU  [Compare  Locke's  statement :  If  the  best  that  can 
happen  to  the  unbeliever  be  that  he  be  right,  and  the 
woi8t  that  can  happen  to  the  believer  be  that  he  be 
ivnmg,  who  in  his  madness  would  dare  to  run  the  ven- 
ture?] Tea,  were  death  to  be  the  end  of  all,  it  would  be 
tnily  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  wicked  to  get  rid  of  their 
body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  wickedness.  But 
now,  ance  the  soul  shows  itself  to  us  immortal,  there 
can  be  for  it  no  refuge  from  evil,  and  no  other  salvation 
than  to  become  as  good  and  intelligible  as  possible." 
More  deariy  are  his  views  set  forth  in  the  Apology  and 
the  Pkado,  in  language  at  once  rich  in  faith  and  in 
beaoty.  "  The  soul,  the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a  na- 
ture 00  superior  to  the  body,  can  it,"  he  asks  in  the 
Pkedo^  "as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  be 
dispersed  into  nothing,  and  perish  ?  Oh,  far  otherwise. 
Rather  will  this  be  the  result.  If  it  take  its  departure 
in  a  state  of  purity,  not  carrying  with  it  any  clinging 
impurities  of  the  body,  impurities  which  during  life  it 
never  willingly  shared  in,  but  always  avoided,  gather- 
ing itself  into  itself,  and  making  the  separation  from 
the  body  its  aim  and  study — that  is,  devoting  itself  to 
true  philosophy,  and  studying  how  to  die  calmly;  for 
this  is  true  philosophy,  is  it  not  ? — well,  then,  so  pre- 
pared, the  soul  departs  into  that  invisible  region  which 
is  of  its  own  nature,  the  region  of  the  divine,  the  im- 
mortal, the  wise,  and  then  its  lot  b  to  be  happy  in  a 
state  in  which  it  is  freed  from  fears  and  wild  desires, 
and  the  other  evils  of  humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of 
its  existence  with  the  gods."  This  view,  or  better  doc- 
tnne  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  held  by  Socrates 
and  his  disciple  Flato,  implied  a  double  immortality, 
the  past  eternity  as  well  as  that  to  come.  They  cer- 
tainly offer  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  popular  su- 
pentitions  and  philosophy  of  their  day,  which  in  many 
reqjects  recall  the  views  held  by  the  Hindus.  The  peo- 
ple, especially  those  who  held  the  most  enlarged  views 
up  to  this  time,  had  ^  entertained  what  might  be  term- 
ed a  doctrine  of  semi-immortality.  They  looked  for  a 
continuance  of  the  soul  in  an  endless  futurity,  but  gave 
themselves  no  concern  about  the  eternity  which  is  past 
Bat  Plato  considered  the  soul  as  having  already  eter- 
nally existed,  the  present  life  being  only  a  moment  in 
our  career;  he  looked  forward  with  an  undoubting  faith 
to  the  changes  through  which  we  must  hereafter  go" 
(Draper,  InUU,  Devek^pment  ofEut^pe,  p.  118;  compare 
bebw,  Philosophical  Argument). 

IIL  Ideas  of  the  Jewish  Nation, — 1.  It  has  frequently 
been  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  not  taught  in  the  O.  T.  The  Sociiuans  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  took  this  ground.  Some 
bave  gone  so  far  as  to  construe  the  supposed  silence  of 
the  O.-T.  Scriptures  on  this  subject  into  a  formal  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  a  future  life,  and  have  furthermore 
fortified  their  positions  by  selecting  9ome  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  are  rather  obscure,  e.  g.  Ecdes. 
liijWsq.;  Isa.xxxviii,18;  P8a.vi,6;  xxx,10;  Ixxxviii, 
U;  cxv,17;  Job  vii,  7-10;  x,  20-22;  xiv,7-12;  xv,22. 
In  the  most  odious  manner  were  these  objections  raised 
by  the  "  WolfenbUttel  Fragments"  (see  the  fourth  frag- 
ment by  Leasing,  Beitrage  z,  Gesch,  u,  £41,  a,  d,  Wolfen- 
iStttlseken  Bibliothek,  iv,  484  sq.).  Bishop  Warburton, 
on  the  other  hand,  derived  one  of  his  main  proofs  of 
the  divine  mission  of  Moses  from  this  supposed  silence 
on  the  subject  of  immortality.  "Moses,"  he  argues, 
^  being  sustained  in  his  legislation  and  government  by 
unmediate  divine  authority,  had  not  the  same  necessity 
that  other  teachers  have  for  a  recourse  to  threatenings 
and  punishments  drawn  from  the  future  world,  in  order 
to  enforce  obedience."  In  a  similar  strain  argues  pro- 
fessor Ernst  StUhelih  in  an  article  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  (in  the  Foundations  of  our  Faith,  Lond.  and 
N,  York,  1866, 12mo,  p.  221  sq.) :  "  Moses  and  CJonfucius 
<lid  not  expressly  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  nay, 
they  seemed  purposely  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  sub- 


ject; they  simply  took  it  for  granted,  Tlius  Moses 
spoke  of  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise,  of  which  if  the  man 
took  he  should  live  forever,  and  called  God  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  thus  implying  their  contin- 
ued existence,  since  God  could  not  be  a  God  of  the  dead, 
but  only  of  the  living ;  and  Confucius,  while  in  some  re- 
spects avoiding  all  mention  of  future  things,  neverthe- 
less enjoined  honors  to  be  paid  to  departed  spirits  (thus 
assuming  their  life  after  death)  as  one  of  the  chief  du- 
ties of  a  religious  man."  Another  evidence  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  in  subsequent 
periods  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  a  doctrine 
self-evident,  and  by  them  imiversally  acknowledged  and 
received,  i^  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  and  their  ances- 
tors resided  among  the  Egyptians,  a  people  who,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  had  cherished  this  faith  from  the  re- 
motest ages  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii,  123,  who  asserts  that 
they  were  the  first  who  entertained  such  an  idea).  It 
b  further  proved  that  the  Jews  believed  in  immortality, 
{a)  from  the  laws  of  M(»es  against  Necromancy  (q.  v.), 
or  the  invocation  of  the  dead,  which  was  very  generally 
practised  by  the  Canaanites  (Deut  xviii,  9-12),  and 
w^hich,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  is  found  to  have 
been  prevalent  among  the  Jews  even  at  the  time  of 
king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii),  and  later  (Fsa.  cvi,  28,  and 
the  prophets) ;  (6)  from  the  name  which  the  Jews  gave 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  h')i<V  (^?f7c)>  which  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Moses  as  well  as  subsequent  writings 
of  the  O.  T.  That  Moses  did  not  in  his  laws  hold  up 
the  punishments  of  the  future  world  to  the  terrdr  of 
transgressors  is  a  circiunstance  which  redounds  to  his 
praise,  and  cannot  be  alleged  against  him  as  a  matter 
of  reproach,  since  to  other  legislators  the  charge  has 
been  laid  that  they  were  either  dduded  or  impostors 
for  pursuing  the  very  opposite  course.  Another  reason 
why  Moses  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  is  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  a  sys- 
tem of  theology  in  his  laws.  But  so  much  is  clear  from 
certain  passages  in  his  writings,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  this  doctrine.  Compare  Michaelis, 
Argumenta pro  Immortalifate  Animi  e  Mose  CoUecta^  in 
the  Syntagm,  Comment,  i  (Gottingen,  1759) ;  Luderwald, 
Unters,  von  d.  Kenntniss  eines  IninfHgen  Lebens  i.  A,  Test, 
(HelmstUdt,  1781) ;  Semler,  Beantwortung  d,  Fragen  d. 
Wolfenbuttelschen  Ungenannten;  Seller,  Observ,  ad  psy- 
ckologiam  sacram  (Erlang.  1779). 

"  The  following  texts  from  the  writings  of  Moses  may 
be  regarded  as  indications  of  the  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity, viz.  Gen.  v,  22, 24,  where  it  is  said  respecting  Enoch, 
that  because  he  lived  a  pious  life  God  took  htrnj  so  that 
he  was  no  more  among  men.  This  was  designed  to  be 
the  reward  and  consequence  of  his  pious  life,  and  it 
points  to  an  invisible  life  with  God,  to  which  he  attain- 
ed without  previously  suffering  death.     Gen.  xxxvii, 

85,  Jacob  says,  *  I  will  go  down  to  "  the  grave"  (biXllJ) 
unto  my  son.'  We  have  here  distinctly  exhibited  the 
idea  of  a  place  where  the  dead  dwell  connected  together 
in  a  society.  In  conformity  with  this  idea  we  must  ex- 
plain the  phrase  to  go  to  Ms  fathers  (Gen.  xv,  15),  or  to 
he  gathered  to  his  people  [more  literally,  to  enter  into 
their  habitation  or  aftocfe]  (Gen.  xxv,  8;  xxxv,  29; 
Numb.  XX,  24,  etc).  In  the  same  way  many  of  the  In- 
dian savages  (as  we  have  already  seen)  express  their 
expectation  of  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  Paul 
argues  from  the  text  Gen.  xlvii,  9,  and  similar  passages 
where  Jacob  calls  his  life  a.  journey,  that  the  patriarchs 
expected  a  life  after  death  ^eb.  xi,  13-16 ;  yet  he  says, 
very  truly,  voppiaBtv  idovrtg  rag  ivayytXiac),  In 
Matt  xxii,  23,  Christ  refers,  in  arguing  against  the  Sad- 
ducees,  to  Exod.  iii,  6,  where  Jehovah  calls  himself  the 
Grod  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (L  e.  their  protector  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  worship),  long  after  their  death.  It  could 
not  be  that  their  ashes  and  their  dust  should  worship 
God;  hence  he  concludes  that  they  themselves  could 
not  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  that,  as  to  their  souls,  they 
still  Kved  (comp.  Heb.  xi,  13-17).   This  passage  was  in- 
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terpreted  in  the  same  way  by  the  Jews  after  Chriat 
(Wetstein,  ad  loc).  In  the  subsequent  books  of  the  O. 
T.  the  texts  of  this  nature  are  far  more  numerous.  Still 
more  definite  descriptions  are  given  of  bi^d,  and  the 
condition  of  the  departed  there ;  e.  g.  Isa.  xiv,  9  sq. ; 
also  in  the  Psahns  and  in  Job.  Even  in  these  texts, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  reward  of  the  righteous 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  dead  is  not  so  clcariy  devek>ped  as  it  is  in  the  N.  T. ; 
this  b  true  even  of  the  book  of  Job.  All  that  we  find 
here  with  respect  to  this  point  is  only  obscure  intima- 
tion, so  that  the  Pauline  iro^putOtv  liovriQ  is  applica- 
ble, in  relation  to  this  doctrme,  to  the  other  books  of 
the  O.  T.  as  well  as  to  those  of  Moses.  In  the  Psalms 
there  are  some  plain  allusions  to  the  expectation  of  re- 
ward and  punishment  after  death,  particularly  Psa.  xvii, 
15 ;  xlix,  15, 16 ;  Ixxiii,  24.  There  are  some  passages 
in  the  prophets  where  a  revivification  of  the  dead  is 
spoken  of,  as  Isa.  xxvi,  19 ;  Dan.  xii,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxvii ; 
but,  although  these  do  not  teach  a  litercU  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  but  rather  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the 
nation  and  laud,  still  these  and  all  such  figurative  rep- 
resentations presuppose  the  proper  idea  that  an  invis- 
ible part  of  man  survives  the  body,  and  will  be  here- 
after united  to  it  Very  clear  is  aJso  the  passage  £c- 
cles.  xii,  7,  *  The  body  must  return  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  was  taken,  but  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,* 
evidently  alluding  to  Gen.  iii,  19.    See  Siieou 

"  From  all  this  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian  exile.    It  appears 
also  from  the  fact  that  a  general  expectation  existed  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future  world,  although 
in  comparison  with  what  was  afterwards  taught  on  tlus 
pomt  there  was  at  that  time  very  little  definitely  known 
respecting  it,  and  the  doctxine,  therefore,  stood  by  no 
means  in  that  near  relation  to  religion  and  morality  into 
which  it  was  afterwards  brought,  as  we  find  it  often  in 
other  wholly  uncultivated  nations.    Hence  this  doctrine 
is  not  so  often  used  by  the  prophets  as  a  motive  to  right- 
eousness, or  to  deter  men  from  evil,  or  to  console  them 
in  the  midst  of  suffering.    But  on  this  very  account  the 
piety  of  these  ancient  saints  deserves  the  more  regard 
and  admiration.    It  was  in  a  high  degree  unpretending 
and  disinterested.    Although  the  prospect  of  what  lies 
beyond  the  grave  was,  as  Paul  said,  the  promised  blessing 
which  they  saw  only  from  afar,  they  yet  had  pious  dis- 
positions, and  trusted  God.    They  held  merely  to  the 
general  promise  that  God  their  Father  would  cause  it 
to  be  well  with  them  even  after  death  (Psa.  Ixxiii,  26, 
28,  *  When  my  strength  and  my  heart  faileth,  God  will 
be  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever"). 
But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  that 
the  ideas  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject  appear  to  have  be- 
come enlarged,  and  that  this  doctrine  was  brought  by 
the  prophets,  under  the  divine  guidance,  into  a  more 
immediate  connection  with  religion.    This  result  be- 
comes very  apparent  after  the  reign  of  the  Grecian 
kings  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  their  persecutions  of 
the  Jews.    The  prophets  and  teachers  living  at  that 
time  (of  whose  writings,  however,  nothing  has  come 
down  to  us)  must  therefore  have  given  to  their  nation, 
time  after  time,  more  instruction  upon  this  subject,  and 
must  have  explained  and  unfolded  the  allusions  to  it  in 
the  earlier  prophets.    Thus  we  find  that  after  this  time, 
more  frequently  than  before,  the  Jews  sought  and  found 
in  this  doctrine  of  immortality  and  of  future  retribution, 
consolation,  and  encouragement  under  their  trials,  and 
a  motive  to  piety.     Such  discourses  were  therefore  fre- 
quently put  in  the  mouths  of  the  martyrs  in  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,  e.  g.  vi,  26 ;  vii,  9  sq. ;  comp.  xii,  43- 
45 ;  see  also  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii,  1  sq. ;  and  especial- 
ly iii,  1  sq.,  and  the  other  apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T. 
At  the  time  of  Christ,  and  afterwards,  this  doctrine  was 
universally  received  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  and 
was,  indeed,  the  prevailing  belief  among  the  Jews,  as  is 
well  known  from  the  testimony  of  the  N.  T.,  of  Jose- 


phns,  and  also  of  Philo.  Tacitus  also  refers  to  it  in 
his  history,  *  Animas  pnelio  ant  supplidis  peremptorum 
letemas  putant.'  Consult  an  essay  comparing  the  ideas 
of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T.  on  the  subjects 
of  immortality,  resurrection,  judgment,  and  retribution, 
with  those  of  the  N.  T.,  written  by  Frisch,  in  Eichhom's 
Bibliothek  der  BibUschen  Liter atur,  b.  iv ;  Ziegler,  TheoL 
AbhandL  pt.  ii.  No.  4;  Flugge,  Gesckichie  des  GloMbent 
an  UnsterbUckkeit,  etc,  pt.  i.  The  Saddooeea,  boasting 
of  a  great  attachment  to  the  O.  T.,  and  especially  to  the 
books  of  Moses,  were  the  only  Jews  who  denied  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  distinct 
from  the  body"  (Knapp,  Theology,  §  cxlix).  (See  Jo- 
hannsen.  Vet.  fleb,  notionea  de  riAu$  post  mortem,  Uafh. 
1826.)    See  Resurrection. 

2.  Among  the  modem  Jews,  the  late  celebrated  Jew- 
ish savant  and  successor  to  R^nan  at  the  Sorboime,  pro- 
fessor Munk,  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
which  the  O.  T.  affords  for  a  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  the  expression  **  He  was  gathered  to  his 
people,"  so  frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  O.  T.    The 
Rev.  D.  W.  Marks,  in  a  series  of  Sermoru  (Lond.  5611  = 
1851),  p.  103  sq.,  says  of  it :  ^  It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  *  to  be  gathered  to  one's  people*  is  an  ordinary 
term  which  the  sacred  historian  employs  in  order  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied 
lies  buried  in  the  place  where  the  remains  of  the  same 
family  are  deposited.    But  whoever  attentively  consid- 
ers all  the  passages  of  the  Bible  where  this  expression 
occuiB  will  find,  says  Dr.  Munk,  that  being  *  gathered 
to  one's  ancestors'  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
rite  of  sepulture.    Abraham  is  *  gathered  unto  his  peo- 
ple,' but  he  is  buried  in  the  cave  which  he  bought  near 
Hebron,  and  where  Sarah  alone  is  interred.    This  is  the 
first  instance  where  the  passage  *  to  be  gathered  to  one's 
people'  is  to  be  met  with ;  and  that  it  caimot  mean  that 
Abraham's  bones  reposed  in  the  same  cave  with  those 
of  his  fathers  is  very  clear,  since  the  ancestors  of  the 
patriarch  were  buri^  in  Chaldsoa,  and  not  in  Canaart 
The  death  of  Jacob  is  related  in  the  following  words: 
*And  when  Jacob  had  finished  charging  his  sons,  he 
gathered  up  his  feet  upon  the  bed,  and  he  expired,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people'  (Gen.  xlix,  83).    It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  phnse  *  he  was  gathered  onto 
his  people'  cannot  refer  to  the  burial  of  the  patriarch, 
because  we  learn  from  the  next  chapter  that  he  was 
embalmed,  and  that  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him 
seventy  days;  and  it  is  only  after  these  three  score  and 
ten  days  of  mourning  are  ended  that  Joseph  tranqMtts 
the  remains  of  his  father  to  Canaan,  and  inters  them  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where  the  adies  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  repose.    When  the  inspired  penman  alludes  to 
the  actual  burial  of  Jacob  he  uses  very  different  terms. 
He  makes  no  mention  then  of  the  patriarch  '  being 
gathered  to  his  people,'  but  he  simply  employs  the  verb 
•ISJJ*  *to  bury:'  *And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  fa- 
ther.'  The  very  words  addressed  by  Jacob  on  his  death- 
bed to  his  sons, '  I  am  about  to  be  gathered  unto  my 
people;  bury  me  with  my  fathers,'  afford  us  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  speaker,  as  well  as  the  persons  ad- 
dressed, understood  the  expression  '  being  gathered  to 
one's  people'  in  a  sense  totally  different  from  that  of  be- 
ing lodged  within  a  tomb.    But  a  stronger  instance  stiU 
may  be  advanced.    The  Israelites  arrive  at  Mount  Hor, 
near  the  borders  of  Edom,  and  immediately  is  issued 
the  divine  command,  *  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his 
people,  for  he  shall  not  come  into  the  land  which  I  have 
given  to  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  Strip  Aaron  of  his 
garments,  and  clothe  in  them  Eleazar  his  son.    And 
Aaron  shall  be  gathered,  and  there  he  shall  die.*    No 
member  of  his  family  lay  buried  on  Mount  Hor;  and 
still  Aaron  is  said  to  have  been  there  'gathered  to  his 
people.'    Again,  Moses  is  charged  to  chastise  severely 
the  Biidianites  for  having  seduced  the  Israelites  to  fol- 
low the  abominable  practices  of  Ttfi  bra  (*  Baal  Peor^ ; 
and,  this  act  accomplished,  the  legislator  is  told  ^that 
he  will  be  gathered  unto  his  people'    This  passage  ccr- 
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tainly  cannot  mean  that  Moses  was  to  be  gathered  in 
the  grave  with  any  of  his  people.  The  Hebrew  law- 
giver died  on  Mount  Abarim ;  and  the  Scripture  testi- 
fies 'that  no  one  ever  knew  of  the  place  of  his  sepul- 
chre;' and  still  the  term  to  be  gathered  to  his  people  is 
there  likewise  employed.  Sufficient  instances  have 
now  been  cited  to  prove  that  1^Q9  ^K  w]DKn  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  different  sense  from  the  rite  of  sepul- 
tnre,  and  that  the  Hebrews  in  the  times  of  Moses  did 
entertain  the  belief  in  another  state  of  existence,  where 
spirit  joined  spirit  afler  the  death  of  the  body. 

*^  Bat,  although  the  position  here  assumed  seems  very 
tenable,  it  is  neverthdess  true  that  the  Israelites  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  *  that  life  and  immortality' 
were  not  brought  to  light  rery  dUtinctly  before  Christ 
cam^  for  whom  the  office  was  reserved  of  making  clear- 
ly known  many  high  matters  before  but  obscurely  in- 
dicated'* (Journal  ^Sacred  LiUrature,  viii,  179). 

IV.  New-Testament  Views,  — ^When  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
peared in  this  world,  the  Epicurean  philosophy  (q.  v.), 
the  fables  of  poets  of  a  lower  world,  and  the  corruption 
which  was  prevalent  among  the  nations  had  fully  de- 
itroyed  the  hope,  to  say  nothing  of  a  belief,  in  future 
existence.  It  was  left  for  him  to  declare  the  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death,  even  though  the  "earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved"  (2  Cor.  v,  1),  with 
great  certainty  and  very  explicitly,  not  only  by  an  al- 
laaion  to  the  joys  that  await  us  in  the  future  world, 
and  to  the  dangers  of  retribution  and  divine  justice 
(Matt.  X,  28),  but  also  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  unbelieving  Sadducees  (Matt,  xxii,  23  sq. ;  Mark 
xii,  18  sq.;  Luke  xx,  28  sq.).  Jesus  Christ,  said  Paul, 
"hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  tm- 
mairtaHty  to  light"  (2  Tim.  i,  10),  and  "wiU  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  To  them  who  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory,  and 
honor,  and  immortality,  eternal  life"*  {a^apaiav)  (Rom. 
ii,  6  sq.).  The  original  for  eternal  life  here  used  (a^- 
^apcia)  denotes  nothing  else  than  the  immortality  of 
the  sonl,  or  a  continuation  of  the  substantial  being,  of 
nun's  person,  of  the  effOy  after  death,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  body  (comp.  Matt,  x,  28;  Luke  xii,  4).  See  the 
sitide  Eternal  Life;  and  on  the  origin  of  the  soul, 
and  its  pre-existence  to  the  body,  the  article  Souu 

It  u  evident  from  the  passages  cited  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  did  more  to  iUustrate  and  confirm  the  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  cherished  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  than  had  been  done  by  any  nation,  even  the 
Jews  included.  **He  first  gave  to  it  that  high  practical 
interest  which  it  now  possesses;"  and  it>  b  owing  to 
Christianity  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality 
has  become  a  common  and  well-recognised  truth— no 
mere  result  of  speculation,  as  are  those  of  the  heathen 
«nd  Jewish  philosophers,  nor  a  product  of  priestly  in- 
vention—but a  light  to  the  reason,  and  a  guide  to  the 
conscience  and  conduct.  "  The  aspirations  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  materialistic  conceptions  of  popular  my- 
thology, are  found  in  the  Gospel  transmuted  into  a  liv- 
ing, spiritual,  and  divine  fact,  and  an  authoritative 
influence,  not  only  touching  the  present  life,  but  gov- 
erning and  directing  it." 

V.  Chri$tian  Views.— In  the  early  Christian  Church 
the  views  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were  very  va- 
ried. There  were  none  that  actually  denied,  farVrom 
ii,  nor  even  any  that  doubted  its  possibility.  "  But 
«wne  of  them,  e.  g.  Justin,  Tatian,  and  Theophilus,  on 
y*riou8  grounds,  supposed  that  the  soul,  though  mortal 
in  itself,  or  at  least  indifferent  in  relation  to  mortality 
OT  inunortality,  either  acquires  immortality  as  a  prom- 
ised reward,  by  its  union  with  the  spirit  and  the  right 
we  of  its  liberty,  or,  in  the  opposite  casei  perishes  with 
the  body.  They  were  led  to  this  view  partly  because 
they  laid  so  much  stress  oi)  freedom,  and  because  they 
thonght  that  likeness  to  God  was  to  be  obtained  only 
l»y  this  freedom ;  and  partly,  too,  because  they  supposed 
(aeoording  to  the  trichotomistic  division  of  human  na- 


ture) that  the  soul  {^inrxfi)  receives  the  seeds  of  immor- 
tal life  only  by  the  union  with  the  spirit  (wi/tv/ia),  as 
the  higher  and  free  life  of  reason."  This  view  was  also 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  by  Nicho- 
las of  Methone  (compare  Hagenbach,  Doctrines^  ii,  IG). 
"And,  lastly,  other  philosophical  hypotheses  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul  doubtless  had  an  influence.  On 
the  contrary,  Tertullian  and  Origen,  whose  views  differ- 
ed on  other  subjects,  agreed  on  this  one  point,  that  they, 
in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  notions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  looked  upon  its  immortality  as  essen- 
tial to  it"  (Hagenbach,  i,  168).  "  The  schoohnen  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  Western  Church  considered  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  a  theological  truth ;  but  their  chief 
leaders,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  were  at  is- 
sue on  the  question  whether  reason  furnishes  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  that  doctrine.  ...  As  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury had  inferred  the  existence  of  God  himself  fh>m  the 
idea  of  God,  so  Thomas  Aquinas  proved  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  an  otUohgical  argu- 
ment :  *  Intellectus  apprehendit  esse  absolute  et  secun- 
dum omne  tempus.  Unde  omne  habens  iutellectum 
naturaliter  desiderat  esse  semper,  naturale  autem  desi- 
derium  non  potest  est  inane.  Omnis  igitur  intellectua- 
lis  substantia  est  incorruptibilis*  (compare  Engelhardt, 
Dogmengeach,  ii,  123  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  Scotus, 
whose  views  were  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
Nominalists,  maintained:  'Non  posse  demonstrari,  quod 
anima  sit  immortalis'  (jComm,  in  M,  SentenL  bk.  ii,  dist 
17,  qu.  i ;  comp.  bk.  iv,  dist.  43,  qu.  2).  Bonaventiura, 
on  the  contrary,  asserted:  *Animam  esse  immortalem, 
auctoritate  ostenditur  et  ratione*  {De  Nat,  Deor,  ii,  65). 
Concerning  the  fdrther  attempts  of  Moneta  of  Cremona 
(13th  century),  William  of  Auvergne  (bishop  of  Paris 
from  1228  to  1249),  and  Raimund  Martini  {Pugio  Fidei 
adv.Maur.  p.  i,  ch.iv),  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  compare  MUnscher,  Dogmengeschichte,  ed.  by  Von 
Colin,  p.  92  sq."  (Hagenbach).  On  the  views  since  the 
Reformation,  see  Soul,  iMaiORTALixY  of. 

VL  Philosophical  A  rgiimenf.—Thcie  are  many  writ- 
ers, both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  who  deny  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  can  be  proved  apart  from 
revelation.  E.  StUhelin  {Foundations  of  our  Faith,  p. 
232)  says :  "  We  might  take  up  a  line  of  argument  used 
by  philosophy  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times — from 
Socrates  down  to  Fichte— to  prove  the  immortality  of ' 
the  inner  being ;  an  argument  derived  from  the  asser- 
tion that  the  soul,  being  a  unity,  is,  as  such,  incapable 
of  decay,  it  being  only  in  the  case  of  the  complex  that 
a  falling  to  pieces,  or  a  dissolution,  is  conceivable." 
"  But,"  he  continues, "  the  abstruse  nature  of  this  meth- 
od leads  us  to  renounce  a  line  of  argument  from  which, 
we  freely  confess,  we  expect  little  profitable  result.  For, 
after  all,  what  absolute  proof  have  we  of  this  unity  of 
the  sold?  Can  we  subject  it  to  the  microscope  or  the 
scalpel,  as  we  can  the  visible  and  tangible?  It  must 
content  us  for  the  present  simply  to  indicate  that  the 
uistinct  and  consciousness  of  immortality  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  most  searching  examination  of  the  rea- 
son, but  find  far  more  of  confirmation  and  additional 
proof  than  of  contradiction  in  the  profoundest  thinking. 
Further,  that  thb  instinct  and  consciousness  do  actually 
exist,  and  are  traceable  through  all  the  stages  and  ram- 
ifications of  the  human  race,  ...  is  confirmed  to  us  by 
our  opponents  themselves  .  .  .  that  there  is  in  man 
something  which  is  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  max- 
ims of  a  self-invented  philosophy,  namely,  the  divinely- 
created  nobility  of  his  nature,  the  inherent  breath  of 
life,  breathed  into  him  by  God,  the  relation  to  the  Eter- 
nal, which  secures  to  him  eternity."  Watson  (Jnsti- 
tutesy  ii,  2)  goes  even  further,  and  declares  that  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  Bible  is  there  any  "  indubitable  declara- 
tion of  man's  immortalitj',"  or  "  any  facts  or  principles 
so  obvious  as  to  enable  us  confidently  to  infer  it.  All 
observation  lies  directly  against  the  doctrine  of  man's 
immortality.  He  diis^  and  the  probabmties  of  a  future 
life  which  have  been  established  upon  the  unequal  dis- 
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tribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life,  and 
the  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  are  a  presumptive  ev- 
idence which  has  been  adduced,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
show,  only  by  those  to  whom  the  doctrine  had  been 
transmitted  by  tradition,  and  who  were  therefore  in  pos- 
session of  the  idea ;  and  even  then,  to  have  any  effec- 
tual force  of  persuasion,  they  must  be  built  upon  ante- 
cedent principles  furnished  only  by  the  revelations  con- 
tained in  holy  Scripture.  Hence  some  of  the  wisest 
heathens,  who  were  not  wholly  unaided  in  their  specu- 
lations on  these  subjects  by  the  reflected  light  of  these 
revelations,  confessed  themselves  unable  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  doubts  of  Socrates,  who 
expressed  himself  the  most  hopefully  of  any  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  life,  are  well  known ;  and  Cicero,  who 
occasionally  expatiates  with  so  much  eloquence  on  this 
topic,  shows,  by  the  skeptical  expressions  which  he 
throws  in,  that  his  belief  was  by  no  means  conflrmcd." 

The  first  attempt  of  a  philosophical  tenet  on  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  is  offered  in  Plato's  Phado,  On 
it  the  New  Platonics  reared  their  structure,  adorned 
with  many  fanciful  additions.  All  scientific  attempts 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  up  to  our  ovm  day, 
have  been  modified  views,  allied  more  or  less  to  Plato- 
nism.  In  opposition  to  these,  the  French  materialism 
of  the  18th  century  attempted  to  destroy,  or  at  least 
undermine,  the  belief  in  immortality.  Not  less  mate- 
rialistic is  the  position  of  the  Pantheists,  headed  by  Spi- 
noza. "These  hold  that  the  World-Soul,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  produces  and  fills  the  universe,  also  fills 
and  rules  man;  nay,  that  it  is  only  in  him  that  it 
reaches  its  special  end,  which  is  self-consciousness,  and 
attains  to  thought  and  wilL  It  is  true,  they  go  on  to 
say,  that  at  the  death  of  the  individual  this  World-Soul 
retreats  from  him,  just  as  the  setting  sun  seems  to  draw 
back  its  rays  into  itself;  and  that  self-consciousness 
now  sinks  once  more  into  the  great,  unconscious,  undis- 
tinguished spirit-ocean  of  the  whole."  The  answer  to 
this  ridiculous  position  has  been  best  given  by  M^Cosh 
(^Intuitions  of  the  Min/1^  p.  392  sq.) :  **  We  can  conceive 
of  air  thus  rushing  into  air,  and  of  a  bucketfid  of  water 
losing  itself  in  a  river ;  and  why  ?  because  neither  air 
nor  water  ever  had  a  separate  and  conscious  personality. 
The  soul,  as  long  as  it  exists,  must  retain  its  personality 
as  an  essential  property,  and  must  carry  it  along  with  it 
wherever  it  goes.  The  moral  conviction  clusters  round 
this  personal  self.  The  beuig  who  is  judged,  who  is 
saved  or  condemned,  is  the  same  who  sinned  and  con- 
tinued in  his  sin,  or  who  believed  and  was  justified 
when  on  earth." 

Kant,  Locke,  and  other  metaphysicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  some  theologians,  as  \se  have  seen  above, 
also  exclude  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  prov- 
ince of  natural  theology.  "  They  deem  it  impossible  to 
prove  our  future  existence  from  the  creation,  or  even 
from  the  admitted  attributes  of  the  Creator,  and  are 
thus  in  singular  opposition  to  the  ancient  Platonists, 
who  regarded  the  eternal  continuance  of  our  being  as 
the  more  obvious  doctrine  of  natural  theology,  and  in- 
ferred from  it  the  divine  existence  as  the  less  direct  in- 
timation of  nature.  It  is  said  that  much  of  the  reason- 
ing employed  by  pagan  writers  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  unsound.  This  is  a  fact,  and  yet  by  no 
means  invalidates  their  right  to  believe  in  the  conclu- 
sion which  they  deduced  illogically.  There  are  many 
truths,  the  proof  of  which  lies  so  near  to  us  that  we 
overlook  it.  Believing  a  proposition  firmly,  we  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  pretence  of  an  argument  for  its  sup- 
port; and  searching  in  the  distance  for  proofs  which 
can  only  be  found  in  immediate  contact  with  us,  we  dis- 
cover reasons  for  the  belief  which,  long  before  we  had 
discovered  them,  was  yet  fiiUy  established  in  our  own 
minds;  and  yet  we  deem  these  reasons  sufficient  to  up- 
hold the  doctrine,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  the  doc- 
trine docs  not  make  trial  of  their  strength  by  resting 
upon  them.  #f  they  were  the  props  on  which  our  be- 
lief was  in  reality  founded,  their  weakness  would  be 


obvioiui  at  once ;  but,  as  they  have  nothing  to  sustain, 
their  insufiiciency  is  the  less  apparent;  our  belief  cod- 
tinues,  notwithstanding  the  frailness  of  the  arguments 
which  make  a  show  of  upholding  it,  and  thus  the  rerr 
defects  of  the  proof  illustrate  the  strength  of  the  con- 
clusion, which  remains  firm  in  despite  of  them.  That 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  firmly  believed  in 
by  men  destitute  of  a  written  revelation  irill  not  be  de- 
nied by  fair-minded  scholars.  It  probably  would  never 
have  been  doubted  had  not  some  learned,  though  inju- 
dicious controversialists,  as  Leland  and  others,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  Bible  by 
undervaluing  the  attainments  of  heathen  sagea.  The 
singular  attempt  of  Warburton  to  prove  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  writings  is  e\'inced  by  their  not 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  led  him  to  an 
equally  paradoxical  attempt  to  show  that  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  pagan  sages  furnishes  no  valid  evidence  of  their 
belief  in  the  souFs  immortalitv.  But  each  of  tbew  cf- 
forts  was  abortive ;  and  if  each  had  been  successful,  aich 
a  kind  of  success  would  have  resulted  in  even  greater 
evils  than  have  come  from  the  want  of  it.  The  fact, 
then,  that  our  existence  in  a  future  world  has  been  an 
article  of  faith  among  pagan  philosophers  indicates  that 
this  doctrine  is  an  appropriate  part  of  natural  theology. 
But,  even  if  it  had  not  been  thus  believed  by  hcatho^ 
it  ought  to  have  been ;  and  the  arguments  which  con- 
vince the  unaided  judgment  of  its  truth  are  also  reasons 
for  classifying  the  doctrine  among  the  teachings  of  na- 
ture. These  arguments  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
under  six  different  classes :  first,  the  metaphygical,  whidi 
prove  that  the  mind  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  is  capable  of  existing  while  separate  from  it;  that 
the  mind  is  not  compounded,  and  wiU  not  tho^fore  be 
dissolved  into  elementary  particles ;  that,  being  imper- 
ceptible, it  cannot  perish  except  by  an  annihilating  act 
of  God  (comp.  Dr.M^Cosh's  argtunent  above  cited);  sec- 
ondly, the  onalofficaij  which  induces  us  to  believe  that 
the  soul  will  not  be  annihilated,  even  as  matter  does 
not  cease  to  exist  when  it  changes  its  form ;  thirdly,  the 
teleolofficaf^  which  incline  us  to  think  fhat  the  mental 
[wwers  and  the  tendencies  so  imperfectly  developed 
in  this  life  will  not  be  shut  out  from  that  sphere  of 
future  exertion  for  which  they  are  so  wisely  adapted ; 
fourthly,  the  theological,  which  foster  an  expectation 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  will  not  fail  to  complete  what 
other\i'ise  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  vain, 
that  his  goodness  will  not  cease  to  bestow  the  happinets 
for  which  our  spiritual  nature  is  ever  lon^g,  and  that 
his  justice  will  not  allow  the  present  disorders  of  the 
moral  world  to  continue,  but  wiU  rightly  adjust  the  bal- 
ances, which  have  now  for  a  season  lost  their  eqiupoiK; 
fifthly,  the  moral,  which  compel  us  to  hope  that  our  \ir- 
tu^  will  not  lose  their  reward,  and  to  fear  that  our  vic<» 
will  not  go  unpunished  in  the  future  world,  which  eeems 
to  be  better  fitted  than  the  present  for  moral  retribution ; 
and,  sixthly,  the  historical,  the  general  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  expectations  of 
dying  men,  the  premonitions  of  the  guilty,  and  the  te- 
nacious hopes  of  the  beneficent.  All  these  arguments 
arc  in  favor  of  our  imending  existence,  and  there  are 
none  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  it  is  an  axiom  that  what- 
ever has  existed  and  now  exists,  will,  imless  there  be 
special  proof  to  the  contrary,  continue  to  exist"  (Z»tM- 
otheca  Sacra,  May,  1846,  art  ii). 

The  natural  proo/s  of  the  immortality  of  the  sgul  are 
treated  very  skilfully  by  professor  Cliace,  in  the  BibH- 
otheca  Sacra  for  Februar}',  1849.  First  he  analj-zes  the 
Phsedo  of  Plato,  and  finds  it  to  contain  the  following  ar- 
guments for  immortality :  1.  From  the  capacity  and  de- 
sire of  the  soul  for  knowledge,  beyond  what  in  this  life 
is  attainable;  2.  From  the  law  of  contraries,  according 
to  which,  as  rest  prepares  for  labor,  and  labor  for  rest; 
as  light  ends  in  darkness,  and  darkness  in  light;  so  life, 
leading  to  death,  death  must,  in  turn,  terminate  in  life ; 
3.  From  the  reminiscences  of  a  previous  existence,  which 
the  soul  brings  with  it  into  the  present  life ;  4.  From 
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the  simple  find  indivisible  nature  of  the  soul ;  only  com- 
pound substances  undergo  dissolution ;  5.  From  the  es- 
sential vitality  of  the  soul  itself.  He  adds  that  al- 
though these  arguments  did  not  amount,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Socrates,  ^  to  an  absolute  proof  of  the  doctrine, 
he  thought  them  sufficient  not  only  to  deprive  death  of 
all  its  tenors,  but  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man, 
when  approaching  death,  the  calm  and  cheerful  hope 
of  a  better  life."  These  arguments,  however,  are  far 
behind  the  present  state  of  science.  The  second  and 
third  rest  on  purely  imaginary  foundations;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  are  inconclusive ;  and  the  first  only,  we  grant, 
has  a  real,  though  subordinate  value.  Cicero  adds  to 
these  arguments  one  from  the  consensut  gentium^  a  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  a  belief  in  immortality.  Of  But- 
ler's argument  for  immortality  in  the  Analogy ^  the  pro- 
fessor remarks  that  it  is  perhaps  less  fortunate  than  any 
other  part  of  that  great  work.  "  Both  of  the  main  ar- 
guments employed  by  him  are  no  less  applicable  to  the 
lower  animals  than  to  man,  and  just  as  much  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  living  principle  connected  with  the 
minotest  insect  or  humblest  infusoria  as  of  the  human 
souL  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  fact,  which 
in  reality  converts  the  attempted  proof  into  a  redudio 
ad  (duurdutn  of  the  principles  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
should  not  have  awakened  m  the  cautious  mind  of  But- 
ler a  suspicion  of  their  somidness,  and  led  him  to  seek 
other  means  of  establishing  the  truth  in  q  uestion.  These 
he  would  have  found,  and,  as  we  think,  far  better  suited 
to  his  purpose,  in  the  facts  and  principles  so  ably  and  so 
fully  set  forth  in  his  chapters  on  the  moral  government 
of  God,  and  on  probation  considered  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline and  improvement.  Iiuleed,  we  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  these  two  chapters  contain  the  only 
real  and  solid  grounds  for  belief  in  a  future  life  which 
the  work  presents;  the  considerations  adduced  in  the 
one  particularly  appropriated  to  that  object  serving  at 
furthest  only  to  answer  objections  to  the  doctrine." 
Professor  Chace  founds  his  own  argument  chiefly  upon 
the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  life  in  our 
planet,  from  the  epoch  of  its  earliest  inhabitant  doivn  to 
the  presttit  hour,  which  development,  taken  in  cotmec- 
^oa  with  the  capacities  and  endowments  of  the  soul,  in- 
dicates, on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  a  purpose  to  con- 
tinoe  it  in  being. 

See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Mar- 
aihas  Ficmus,  De  ImmorUdikUe  AnimoB  (Par.  1641, foL) ; 
an  extract  of  it  is  given  in  Buhle,  Gesck,  d,  neueren  Phi- 
lofOfkie^  ii,  171  sq. ;  Spalding,  Beslimmung  des  Menschm 
(Leips.  1794) ;  Struvius,  UUt,  Doct,  Graeorum  et  Roma- 
wntmjde  Statu  Ammarum  post  mortem  (Alten,  1803, 
8vo) ;  Meier,  Pkilosophische  Lehre  r.  Zuatcmd  der  Seek ; 
Ueodelssohn,  Phcedon  (Berlin,  1821) ;  Hamann,  Unster- 
hUchiat  (Leips.  1773,  8vo);  Jacobi,  Pkiios.  Beweis,  d. 
UfuterblichkeU  (Dessau,  1783) ;  Fichte  (J.  G,),  Destma- 
tmo/Man  (tr.by  Mrs.  R.  Sinnett,  London,  1846, 12mo) ; 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  Das  Campaner-ThoL  (Frankf.  1797, 
8?o);  Olshausen,  Aniiq,Patrum  de  Immortalitate  Sen- 
tatHa  (Regiom.  1827, 4to) ;  Herrick,  Sylloge  Scriptorum 
<fe  InmortalUafej  etc.  (Regensb.  1790, 8vo);  Knapp,  The- 
ohgy,  §  149 ;  HlVffell,  Ueber  d,  UnsterbUchkeU  d.  Tnensck- 
Wen  Seek  (Carlaruhe,  1832);  Hase,  Evangel  Protest, 
Dogauaik,  §  82, 84 ;  Duncan,  Evidence  of  Reason  for  Im- 
mrialiti/  (1779,  Svo);  Tillotson,  Sermon*,  ix,  309 ;  Hale, 
Sr  Matthew,  Works,  i,  331 ;  Stanhope,  Boj/k  lectures 
(1702, 4to,  serm.  3) ;  Foster,  SermonSy  i,  373;  Sherlock, 
Workg,  i,  124;  Dwight,  Sermons,  i,  145;  Channing, 
WorJa/iv,  169 ;  ChaUners,  Works,  x,  415 ;  Drew,  on  Im- 
mrtality  (Phihidei  1830,  12mo) ;  Newman,  The  Soul 
(Und.  1849, 12mo) ;  Quarterly  Review,  Aug.  1834,  p.  35 ; 
New  Tork  Review,  i,  831 ;  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Refection, 
p.  209-212;  Robert  HaU,  Works,  i,  189;  u,  373;  Howe, 
»'orit,8voed^p.l93;  Amer.Bibk  Repository,  x, 411-, 
Christian  Spectator,  viii,  556;  New  B^tglander,  ix,  544 
»q.;  xi,  362  sq. ;  xiv,  115  sq.,  161  sq. ;  Meth.  Quart,  Rev, 
Joly,  1864,  p.  515 ;  Oct  1863,  p.  685 ;  July,  1860,  p.  610 ; 
Jan.  1865^  p.  133;  Bib,  Sacra,  1860,  p.  810  sq.;  Baptist 


Quart,  Rev,  1870,  April,  art  v ;  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  April,  1870,  art  i ;  Schalberg  (Dr.  J.),  Un- 
sterblichkeit  o,  d,  pers,  Fortdauer  d.  Seek  n,  d,  Tode  (3d 
edit  Naumberg,  1869) ;  Egomet,  Life  and  Immortality 
(Lond.  1860) ;  Schott,  Steilen  u,  UnsterUichkeit  (Stuttg. 
1861);  Dumesnil,  Z.'/TO»wr<a/i<6  (Paris,  1861) ;  Naville, 
La  Vie  Etemelk  (Par.  1863) ;  Hubcr,  Idee  d,  Unsterblidi- 
keit  (Munich,  1864) ;  Baguenault  de  Puchessc,  Vlmmor- 
taliU  (Par.  1864) ;  Pfaff,  Ideen  e,  A  rztes  ii.  d.  UnsterUich- 
keit d.  Seek  (Dresden,  1864) ;  Wilmarshof,  Das  Jetiseits 
(Lpz.  1863);  Nitzsch,  iS'^^em  of  Christian  Doctrine  (see 
Index);  Pye  Smith',  First  Lines  of  Christ,  Theol,  p.  144, 
352, 357 ;  Saisset,  Modem  Pantheism  (Edinburgh,  1863, 2 
vols.  12mo),  i,  140  sq.,  263 ;  ii,  36  sq. ;  Alger,  History  of 
Future  Life  (3d  ed.  Phila.  1864) ;  Schneider,  Dk  Unsterb- 
lichkeitsidee,  etc  (Regensb.  1870,  8vo) ;  Brinton,  Myths 
of  the  New  World  (N.  Y.  1868, 12mo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Immovable  Feaats.    See  Feasts. 

Immunities  of  the  Clergy.    See  Immunity. 

Immunity,  Egclesiastical.  In  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risprudence a  distinction  is  made  between  ecclesiastical 
inmmnity  {itnmunitas  eccksiastica)  and  the  immunity 
of  the  Church  (immumtas  eccksia).  The  latter  b  the 
right  of  refuge  or  asylum  (q.  v.),  the  former  denotes  the 
exemption  of  the  Church  from  the  general  obligations 
of  the  community.  The  ministers  of  religion  have  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries  enjoyed  particular  privi- 
leges and  liberties.  This  was  the  case  with  the  priests 
of  pagan  Rome,  whose  privileges  were  transferred  to  the 
Christian  clergy  by  Constantino.  Among  these  privi- 
leges we  notice  particularly  exemption  from  taxes  {cen- 
sus), from  menial  service  {munera  sordida),  etc  To 
this  was  added  also  the  privilege  of  separate  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction. See  Jurisdiction,  EocLESiASTicAu  These 
immunities  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  clergy,  their 
wives,  children,  domestics,  and  to  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  but  did  not  extend  to  their  private  property,  or 
to  persons  entering  the  clergy  simply  to  free  themselves 
from  civil  charges.  In  532  Justinian  added  to  these 
privileges  that  of  guardianship,  permitting  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  subdeacons  to  act  as  guardians  or  trustees, 
but  not  extending  the  privil^e  to  bishops  or  monks 
{Nov,  cxxiii,  cap.  5 ;  A  nth,  Preibyieros  C,  cit  i,  3).  The 
ancient  Germans  also  granted  great  privileges  to  their 
priests.  Julius  Ccesar  considered  them  as  the  next  class 
to  the  nobility,  and  said, "  Magno  (Druides)  sunt  apud 
eos  honore"  {De  hello  Gallico,  lib.  vi,  cap.  13).  "  Druides 
a  hello  abesse  consuevenmt,  neque  tributa  ima  cum  reli- 
quis  pcndunt,  militisB  vocationis  omniumque  rerum  ha- 
bent  immunitatem"  {ib.  cap.  14).  When  Germany  was 
Christianized,  the  dei^  preserved  the  same  privileges, 
besides  those  granted  them  by  the  Roman  law,  which 
was  recognised  as  the  standard  {secundum  kgem  Roma- 
num  eccksia  vivit  [Lex  Ribuaria,  tit  Iviii,  §  1,  etc.]). 
The  stipulation  of  the  third  Council  of  Toledo  in  589,  can. 
21  (c.  69,  can.  xii,  qu.  ii)  that  the  auditors,  bishops,  and 
clergy  should  not  be  subject  to  compulsory  services,  was 
also  granted  afterwards  {Capitulare  a.  744,  cap.  7 ;  com- 
pare Benedict's  CapitiUarien-sammlung,lib, ul,c&p,290). 
The  protection  which  the  Church  granted  to  all  who 
connected  themselves  with  it  soon  became  a  source  of 
great  profit;  it  was  known  in  the  6th  century  under 
the  name  of  nUtium,  or  ndttium  kgitimum  (Roth,  Gesch,  d, 
Beneficialwesens  [Erlangen,  1850],  p.  163  sq.).  To  this 
right  of  protection  of  the  Church  was  subsequently  add- 
ed that  of  coUecting  and  appropriating  to  its  own  use 
the  taxes  which  would  otherwise  have  been  levied  on 
its  proteges  by  the  fiscal  officers :  this  right  was  called 
emuniias,  and  was  conferred  by  the  kings.  These  fiscal 
taxes  included  fines,  etc,  of  which  the  holders  of  immu- 
nities became  the  recipients.  In  after  times  the  Church 
obtained  also  the  right  of  assembling  armies,  which  was 
called  territorium  (see  Formuim  Andegavenses,  4,  8,  21, 
22,  etc),  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subse- 
quent ecclesiastical  principalities  (see  Rettberg,  Kir- 
chengeschichte  Deutchlands,  vol  ii,  §  97 ;  Waitz,  Deutsche 
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Ver/assunptgesckichie,  ii,  290  sq^  670  sq.).  Theae  im- 
munities were  further  spedlied  in  the  laws  of  the  French 
kingdom  (see  Capituia  tynodi  Vementis  a.  755,  c  19, 28 ; 
Cap,  MotenB,  a  756,  c  8,  etc.),  as  were  also  those  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  Church 
properties.  St  Louis  decided  that  each  church  should 
have  a  piece  of  land  (jnantus)  free  from  all  taxations, 
etc.  {CapiL  a.  816,  c  10,  25;  can.  xxiii,  qu.  viii).  Such 
properties  subject  to  taxes  as  did  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church  did  not,  however,  become  free  on  that  ac- 
count, unless  by  an  especial  favor  of  the  king  {Capit,  m, 
CaroU  M,  a.  812,  c.  11;  Capit.  tr,  Ludov,  a.  819,  c  2). 
The  immunities  were,  however,  greatly  abused,  and  lost 
their  importance,  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xxv,  cap.  20  ("  Ecdesis  et  eccle- 
siarum  personarum  immunitatem  Dei  ordinatione  et  ca- 
nonicis  sanctionibus  constitutam  essc^,  and  the  bull  In 
coma  Domini  (q.  v.).  To  what  extent  the  properties 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Church  are  now  free  has  been 
settled  by  subsequent  decrees.  As  a  rule,  the  clergy  are 
free  from  the  general  taxes,  and  from  the  personal  duties 
of  private  citizens.  The  candidates  for  priests'  orders 
and  students  in  theology  arc  usually  exempt  from  mil- 
itary service.  The  churches  and  their  property  enjoy 
generally  the  same  privileges  as  the  government  build- 
ings and  state  property.  Personal  immunity  from  taxes, 
military  services,  etc.,  is  regularly  granted  to  the  clergv*, 
as  also  to  teachers,  in  Protestant  as  well  as  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  See  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldopddie,  vi, 
642 ;  Gosselin,  Power  of  the  Pope  (see  Index) ;  Augusti, 
Handbwh  d,  chri$t.  A  rchUoL  i,  803  sq. 

Immutability,  the  divine  attribute  of  unchange- 
ableness  indicated  in  the  great  title  of  God,  I  A>i.  So 
James  i,  17 :  "  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing.'' Psa.  xxxiii,  1 1 :  *<  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  stand- 
eth  forever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  genera- 
tions ;"  cii,  25-27 :  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  perish^  but  thou  shalt  endure;  yea,  all  of 
them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  but  thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end."  Crod  is 
immutable  as  to  his  essence,  being  the  one  necessary 
being.  He  is  immutable  also  in  ideas  and  knowledge, 
since  these  are  etemaL  "  If  we  consider  the  nature  of 
God,  that  he  is  a  self-existent  and  independent  Being, 
the  great  Creator  and  wise  Governor  of  all  things;  that 
he  is  a  spiritual  and  simple  Being,  without  parts  or 
mixtiure  such  as  might  induce  a  change ;  that  he  is  a 
sovereign  and  uncontrollable  Being,  whom  nothing  from 
without  can  affect  or  alter;  that  he  is  an  eternal  Being, 
who  always  has  and  always  will  go  on  in  the  same  ten- 
or of  existence ;  an  omniscient  Being,  who,  knowing  all 
things,  has  no  reason  to  act  contrary  to  his  first  re- 
solves; and  in  all  respects  a  most  perfect  Being,  who 
can  admit  of  no  addition  or  diminution ;  we  cannot  but 
believe  that,  both  in  his  essence,  in  his  knowledge,  and 
in  his  will  and  purposes,  he  must  of  necessity  be  un- 
changeable. To  suppose  him  otherwise  is  to  suppose 
him  an  imperfect  being;  for  if  he  change  it  must  be 
cither  to  a  greater  perfection  than  he  had  before  or  to 
a  less ;  if  to  a  greater  perfection,  then  was  there  plainly 
a  defect  in  him,  and  a  privation  of  something  better 
than  what  he  had  or  was ;  then,  again,  was  he  not  al- 
ways the  6f «/,  and  consequently  not  always  God :  if  he 
change  to  a  lesser  perfection,  then  does  he  fall  into  a 
defect  again ;  lose  a  perfection  he  was  possessed  once  of, 
and  so  ceasing  to  be  the  best  being,  cease  at  the  same 
time  to  be  God.  The  sovereign  perfection  of  the  Deity, 
therefore,  is  an  invincible  bar  against  all  mutability; 
for,  whichever  way  we  suppose  him  to  change,  his  su- 
preme excellency  is  nulled  or  impaired  by  it.  We  es- 
teem changeableness  in  men  either  an  imperfection  or  a 
fault:  their  natural  changes,  as  to  their  persons,  are 
from  weakness  and  vanity ;  their  moral  changes,  as  to 


their  inclinations  and  purposes,  are  from  ignorance  or 
inconstancy,  and  therefore  this  quality  is  no  way  com- 
patible with  the  glory  and  attributes  of  God'*  (Cbar- 
nock.  On  the  Divine  Attribute*), 

*^  Various  speculations  on  the  divine  immutability 
occur  in  the  writings  of  divines  and  others,  which, 
though  often  well  intended,  ought  to  be  received  with 
caution,  and  sometimes  even  rejected  as  bewildering  or 
pernicious.     Such  are  the  notions  that  God  knows  er- 
erything  by  intuition;  that  there  is  no  successioo  of 
ideas  in  the  divine  mind ;  that  he  can  receive  no  new 
idea;  that  there  are  no  affections  in  God,  for  to  suppose 
this  would  imply  that  he  is  capable  of  emotion  ;  that  if 
there  are  affections  in  God,  as  love,  hatred,  etc,  ther 
always  exist  in  the  same  degree,  or  else  he  would  suffer 
change:  for  these  and  similar  speculations,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  schoolmen  and  metaphysicians  by 
those  who  ore  curious  in  such  subjects ;  but  the  impres- 
sion of  the  divine  character,  thus  represented,  will  be 
found  very  different  from  that  conveyed  by  those  in- 
spired writings  in  which  God  is  not  spoken  of  by  men, 
but  speaks  of  himself;  and  nothing  could  be  more  easily 
shown  than  that  most  of  these  notions  are  either  idle, 
as  assuming  that  we  know  more  of  God  than  is  reveal- 
ed; or  such  as  tend  to  represent  the  di\ine  Being  e 
rather  a  necessary  than  a  free  agent,  and  his  moral  per- 
fections as  resulting  from  a  blind  physical  necettify  of 
nature  more  than  fh)m  an  essential  moral  excellence; 
or,  finally,  as  unintelligible  or  absurd.     The  true  inmnu- 
tability  of  God  consbts,  not  in  his  adherence  to  hisptrr- 
poseSf  but  in  his  never  changing  the  principles  of  his 
administration;  and  he  may  therefore,  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  his  preordination  of  things,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  his  nature,  purpose  to  do,  under  certain 
conditions  dependent  upon  the  free  agency  of  man,  what 
he  wiU  not  do  under  others ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
an  immutable  adherence  to  the/>rMictjp/e«  of  a  wise,  just, 
and  gracious  government  requires  it.     I*rayer  is  in 
Scripture  made  one  of  these  conditions ;  and  if  God  has 
established  it  as  one  of  the  principles  of  his  moral  gov- 
ernment to  accept  prayer  in  every  case  fh  which  he  has 
given  us  authority  to  ask,  he  has  not,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, entangled  his  actiml  government  of  the  worid 
with  the  bonds  of  such  an  eternal  predestination  of  par- 
ticular events  as  either  to  reduce  prayer  to  a  mere  fonn 
of  words,  or  not  to  be  able  himself,  consistently  with  his 
decrees,  to  answer  it,  whenever  it  is  encouraged  by  his 
express  engagements."     See  Watson,  Instiiutet,  i,  401 ; 
ii,  492 ;  Perrone,  Tradatus  de  Deo,  part  ii,  ch.  ii  •  Knapp, 
Theology f  §  20 ;  Graves,  Workf,  iii,  288 ;  Domer,  in  Jahr- 
buch  f.  deutsche  Theologie,  1859, 1860  (see  Index).     Sec 
also  Attributes  ;  God. 

Im'na  and  Im'nah,  the  name  of  several  men,  of 
different  form  in  the  original,  which  is  not  accurately 
observed  in  the  English  Version. 

1.  Hebrew  Yimna'  (?J-7>  ^^'trainer;  Sept  *Jpava, 
Vulg.  Jemna,  Auth.  Ters.  "  Imna"),  one  of  the  sons  ap- 
parently of  Helcm,  the  brother  of  Shamer,  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  but  at  what  distance  is  not  clear  (1  Chron.  vii, 
35).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  1618.     See  Hotiiam. 

2.  Hebrew  Yimnaii'  (p^l^'^j  fortunate;  Sept.  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  17,  'If/iva,  Vulg.  Janme,  Auth.  Vers.  *<  Jimnah ;" 
in  Numb,  xxvi,  44,  '\apiv  and  'lapivi^  Jemna  and  Jev^ 
naitcBj " Jimna"  and  " Jimnites;"  in  1  Chron.  vii,80, 'l«/<- 
va,  Jemna,  *'  Imnah"),  the  first-named  of  the  sons  of 
Asher,  and  founder  of  a  family  who  bore  his  name.  B. 
C.  1874. 

3.  (Same  Hebrew  name  as  last;  Sept  'Upva,  Vulg. 
Jemna,  Auth. Vers. "  Imnah").  The  father  of  Kore,  which 
latter  was  the  Levite  in  charge  of  the  east  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  appointed  by  Hezekiah  over  the  fi^e^wiU 
offerings  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  14).    B.  C  726. 

Impanation  (Latin,  impanatio ;  frt>m  in  and  panis^ 
bread;  otherwise  assumptio),  a  name  given  to  one  of 
the  many  different  shades  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  £uch^ 
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rist.  The  theory  was  first  presented  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury by  Ruprechc  of  Deutz  in  theibllowing  shape  {Ojh- 
era  ed.  CoL  160-2,  i,  267;  Comnu  m  Exod,  ii,  10):  "As 
God  did  not  alter  human  nature  when  he  incarnated 
divinity  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  uniting  the 
Word  and  the  flesh  into  one  bemg,  so  he  does  not  alter 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  still  retain  the  material  properties  by  which 
they  are  known  to  our  senses  {fensibiu  subactum),  while 
by  his  Word  he  brings  them  (the  component  elements) 
into  combination  with  the  identical  body  and  the  iden- 
tical Uood  of  Christ.  As  the  Word  descended  ftom  on 
high  (a  Monmo),  not  to  become  flesh,  but  to  assume  the 
flesh  \astioneado  camem)^  so  are  the  bread  and  wine, 
from  their  inferior  (ab  imo)  position,  raised  into  becom- 
ing flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  without,  therefore,  being 
tnuianuted  {non  mutatum)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ac- 
quire the  taste  of  flesh  or  the  appearance  of  blood,  but 
do,  on  the  contrary,  imperceptibly  become  Identical 
with  both  in  their  essence,  partaking  of  the  divine  and 
human  immortal  substance,  which  is  in  Christ.  It  is 
not  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  operation  {ajfedus)  to 
alter  or  destroy  the  nature  of  any  substance  used  for  hb 
purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  add  to  that  substance 
some  qualities  which  it  did  not  at  ftrst  possess"  {De  0pp. 
Spirit.  8.'  iii,  p.  21,  22).  In  his  work  De  divinis  Offi- 
ciw  (u»  9 ;  0pp.  ii,  762),  he  says :  "  The  Word  of  the  Fa- 
ther comes  in  between  the  flesh  and  the  blood  which  he 
received  from  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  bread 
and  wine  recaved  from  the  altar,  and  of  the  two  makes 
a  joint  offering.  When  the  priest  puts  this  into  the 
mouth  of  the  believer,  bread  and  wine  are  received,  and 
are  absorbed  into  the  body;  but  the  Son  of  the  Virgin 
remains  whole  and  unabsorbed  in  the  receiver,  united 
to  the  Word  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  Such  as  do  not 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  receive  only  the  material  bread 
snd  wine,  but  none  of  the  ofl5ering."  His  contemporary, 
Alger,  or  Adelher,  of  Luttich,  writing  in  defense  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation  (L  iii,  Z>e  sacranu  corp.  et 
tOMg.  />.  in  BAl.  J  fax.  Pair,  t.  xxi,  Lugdun.  1677),  was 
the  first  to  mak#  use  of  the  expression  impanatio  in  this 
sense  (p.  251), "  In  pane  Christum  impanatum  sicnt  De- 
un  in  came  personaliter  incamatum."  Before  him, 
however,  Guitmund  of  Aversa  had,  iu  1190,  used  the 
same  word  to  express  the  probable  meaning  of  Berengar 
{BibL  Mai,  Pair,  Lugdun.  xviii,  441),  whose  supporters 
are  sometimes  called  Adetsenarii  (q.  v.)  (from  adesse^  to 
be  present). 

The  doctrine  of  impanation  was  aflerwards,  in  the 
Reformation  period,  but  wrongly,  attributed  to  Osiander 
bv  Corlstadt.  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  e.  g.  Bel- 
hirmine  (Dissert,  de  impan.  et  consubstant,  Jense,  1677), 
Dn  Cange,  and  others,  accused  Luther  of  having  revived 
the  old  error  of  impanation.  The  Formula  Concordice 
(1577)  declares  that  the  ^  mode  of  union  between  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  bread  and  wine  is  a  mystery," 
and  does  not  decide  positively  what  that  mode  is,  but 
only  negatively  what  it  is  not.  "  It  is  not  a  personal 
onion,  nor  is  it  consubstarUio ;  still  less  is  it  a  union  in 
which  change  of  substance  is  wrought  (transubstardia- 
fio),  nor  a  union  in  which  the  body  and  bl<^  of  Christ 
are%iduded  in  the  bread  and  wine  {impanatio\  but  a 
onion  which  exists  only  in  this  sacrament,  and  there- 
fore is  called  sacramenialis."  See  Herzog,  Real-Erwy- 
fcfop.vi,644;  Knapp,  Theology y  §  146;  and  the  articles 
Lobd'sSuppbb;  Consubstantiation  ;  Transubst-vn- 

TUTIOX. 

Impeccabnds,  a  luime  given  to  certain  heretics 
in  the  ancient  Church,  who  boasted  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  sin,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repent- 
ance; such  were  some  of  the  Gnostics,  Priscillianists, 
etc    See  Impeccability. 

Impeccability,  the  state  of  a  person  who  carmot 
MR,  or  who,  by  grace,  is  delivered  from  the  possibility 
of  sinning.  Some  speculations  have  appeared  in  the 
world  upon  the  supposed  peccability  of  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ,  founded  chiefly  on  certain  expressions  in 


the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv,  15)  and  elsewhere,  as- 
serting that  Christ  was  ^  in  all  points  tempted  like  aa 
we  are."  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the 
Scripture  has  been  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  both  need- 
less and  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  draw  any  infer- 
ences from  such  expressions  as  that  above  cited;  and 
that  we  should  acquiesce  in,  and  be  satisfied  with,  the 
declaration  that  '*  in  him  is  no  sin"  (1  John  iii,  5).  See 
Art,  XV  of  Church  of  England, "  Of  Christ  alone  without 
sin."  Impeccability,  or,  at  least,  sinless  perfection,  has 
also  been  claimed  for  every  true  child  of  God  upon  the 
authority  of  1  John  iii,  9,  though  improperly,  the  word 
*^  cannot"  requiring  to  be  taken  (as  in  many  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture)  in  such  a  latitude  as  to  express,  not 
an  absolute  impossibility  of  sinning,  but  ^  a  strong  disin- 
clination," in  the  renewed  nature,  to  sin  "  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  to  such  a  degree  as  others." — Eden,  Theol.  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  UUmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  (Edinb.  1868, 12mo), 
p.  46 ;  Haag,  J/ist.  des  Dogmes  Chret,  (see  Index).  See 
Christ,  Sinlessness  of;  Perfection;  Sanctifica- 

TION. 

Imperiali,  Laurent,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of 
whose  early  life  nothing  is  known,  -woa  bom  about  the 
year  1612,  and  was  created  cardinal  in  i6o2  by  pope  In- 
nocent X.  He  died  Sept.  21, 1673. — Migne,  Encyclop. 
Theol,  xxxi,  1094. 

Imperiali,  Joseph  R^n^,  an  Italian  prelate  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  at  Oria,  April 
26, 1651.  Descending  (Vom  a  high  family,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  mtercession  of  great  prelates,  he  took  orders  m 
his  Church,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1690  Inno- 
cent XI  created  him  cardinal,  and  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Ferrara.  At  the  papal  conclave  in  1730  he  camo 
within  one  vote  of  being  elected  the  incumbent  of  tho 
papal  throne.  He  died  Jan.  15, 1737.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generate,  xxv,  833 ;  Migne,  Encyclop,  Thiol,  xxxi, 
1094  sq. 

Implicit  Faith.    Sec  Faith. 

Impluvimn,  anciently  a  large  area  or  spot  of 
gromid  between  the  great  porch  of  the  church  and  tho 
church  itself.  Because  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  was  called  atrium  or  impluvium.  Eusebius  called  it 
a't^piov.  "  In  this  court  or  church-yard  was  the  station 
of  the  energuraens  (q.  v.),  and  that  class  of  penitents 
called  fl-poaicXa/ovrec  or  flentes.  These  persons  w^ero 
commonly  entiUed  xuiia^ovrfQ  or  xei/xafd/uvoc,  fnm. 
the  circumstance  of  their  standing  in  the  open  air,  ex- 
posed to  all  changes  of  the  weather"  (Riddle,  Christian 
Aniiq,  p.  725  sq,).  The  practice  of  burning  their  dead 
in  the  impluvium  was  initiated  ii\  the  4th  century,  but 
it  did  not  become  general  until  after  the  6th  century. 
There  were  also  frequently  buildings  auxiliary  to  the 
church  edifice  placed  in  the  impluvium,  such  as  the 
baptisteries,  places  where  the  candidates  of  the  Church 
were  instmcted  and  prepared  for  baptism,  etc.  See  Far- 
rar,  EccUs,  Diet,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  AfV.) 

Importunity  {avaMa)  in  prayer,  an  important 
element  of  success  (Luke  xi,8),  as  evincing  eamestness, 
a  faith  that  takes  no  denial,  and  especially  a  persever- 
ance that  continues  to  intercede  until  the  request  is 
granted  (compare  Luke  xviii,  1 ;  1  Thess.  v,  17).  See 
Prayer. 

Imposition  of  Hands,  a  ceremony  used  by  most 
Christian  churches  in  ordination,  and  by  others  in  con- 
firmation. The  expressions  generally  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  are:  D^iU,  or 
n^d  (-^120),  with  n%  ??,  etc,  in  the  O.T.;  and  im- 
ri^fii,  ri^Tjfii  x^'^pa  nvi,  ivi  Tiva,  iwi^ftng  x"pwv  in 
the  N.  T.     See  Hand, 

I.  Origm  and  symbolical  Meaning  of  the  Act.— The 
practice  of  the  imposition  of  hands  as  a  symboHcal  act 
b  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is  "  a  natural  form  by  which 
benediction  has  been  expressed  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  superior  either  by  age 
or  spiritual  position  towards  an  inferior,  and  by  its  very 
form  it  appears  to  bestow  some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  de- 
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aire  that  eome  gift  should  be  bestowed.  It  may  be  an 
evil  thing  that  is  B\*mbolical]y  bestowed,  as  when  guilt- 
iness was  thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the 
scape-goat  from  the  congregation  (Lev.  xiv,  21) ;  but,  in 
general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which  God  U  sup- 
posed to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands."  The  principle  of  the  practice  seems  to  rest  on 
the  importance  of  the  hand  itself,  both  in  the  bodily  or- 
ganism and  in  the  moral  activity  of  man,  in  its  power 
and  in  its  action.  Thus  we  iind  the  hand  raised  in  an- 
ger, extended  in  pity,  the  avenging  hand,  the  helping 
hand,  etc  In  (ireek  a  distinction  exists  between  the 
hand  extended  to  shelter  or  protect  (x"p«  vvtp€x^iv)j 
and  the  hand  held  out  imploringly  (x"pac  ava<Txuv) ; 
con8e()uently  between  the  powerful,  directing  hand  of 
God,  and  the  imploring  hand  of  man.  The  Biblical  fdg- 
nification  of  the  imposition  of  hands  rests,  in  general,  on 
the  consideration  of  the  hand  as  the  organ  of  transmit-  | 
noTi,  l)oth  in  the  real  and  in  the  symbolical  sense.  Tliis  , 
results  from  the  fact  that  not  only  did  the  party  offer-  ' 
ing  sacrifice  bless  the  offering  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  but  by  the  same  act  he,  as  sinner,  imparted  to  it 
also  his  sins  and  his  curse  (see  Lev.  i,4;  iii,  2;  viii,  14 
sq.;  xvi,  21, 24]r.  Bilhr  (^Symbolik  d,  mosaischm  Cultus, 
ii,  339)  rejects  this  idea  of  transmission  of  sin  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  on  the  expiatory  victim ;  he  consid- 
ers it  only  as  a  symbol  of  "  renunciation  of  one's  own," 
and  argues  from  the  fact  of  a  like  imposition  of  hands 
in  the  case  of  thanksgiving  offerings.  According  to 
Uofmann  {SchriftbctceiSf  ii,  1,  p.  155),  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  sacrifices  signified  the  power  of  the  jwirty  of- 
fering it  over  the  life  of  the  victim.  Baumgarten,  on 
the  contrary  {Commentar  z,  Pentateuch,  i,  2,  p.  180),  and 
Kurtz  {Das  mosaische  Opfer^  p.  70;  Oesch,  J,  A.  B.p, 
832),  maintain  the  idea  of  transmission.  'The  imposi- 
tion of  hands  on  all  offerings  presents  no  difficulty  when 
we  adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  transmission ;  the 
thanksgiving  offering  is  by  it  made  the  recipient  of  the 
giver's  feelings.  This  idea  of  transmission  is  especially 
manifest  in  the  imposition  of  hands  in  consecration  or 
blessing.  Thus,  "  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jacob  accom- 
panies his  blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  with  im- 
position of  hands  (Gen.  xlviii,  14);  Joshua  b  ordained 
in  the  room  of  Moses  by  imposition  of  hands  (Numb, 
xxvii,  18;  Dcut.  xxxiv,  9);  cures  seem  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  prophets  by  imposition  of  hands  (2 
Kings  V,  11);  and  the  high-priest,  in  giving  his  solemn 
benediction,  stretched  out  his  hands  over  the  people 
(Lev.  Lx,  22).  The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in 
blessing,  and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was  plainly 
regartlcd  by  the  Jews  as  customarj'  or  befitting  (Matt, 
xix,  13 ;  Mark  viii,  23 ;  x,  16).  One  of  the  promises  at 
the  end  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  Christ's  foUowers  is  that 
they  should  cure  the  sick  by  laying  on  of  hands  (Mark 
xvi,  18) ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Saul  received  his 
sight  (Acts  ix,  17),  and  Publius's  father  was  healed  of 
his  fever  (Acts  xxviii,  8)  by  imposition  of  hands." 

IL  Classijication  0/ Biblical  Usf*. — More  particularly, 
the  imposition  of  hands,  in  the  O.  T.,  may  be  divided 
into  (1)  the  patriarchal-typical  laying  on  of  hands  in 
blessing ;  (2)  the  legal-symbolical,  in  consecration  to  of- 
fice ;  and  (3)  the  prophetico-dynamical  in  healing.  The 
former  (see  Gen.  xlviii,  14)  is  a  sort  of  typical  trans- 
mission of  a  promised  hereditary  blessing  continued, 
through  the  pafrty  thus  blessed,  on  his  posterity;  the 
second  (see  Exod.'xxix,  10 ;  Numb,  xxvii,  18)  is  a  legal 
figurative  imparting  of  the  rights  of  office,  and  a  prom- 
ise of  the  blessing  atUched  to  it;  the  third  is  the  trans- 
mission of  a  miraculous  healing  power  for  the  restora- 
tion of  life  (2  Kings  iv,  34).  Yet  in  the  latter  case  we 
must  tnotice  that  the  prophet  put  his  hands  on  the 
hands  of  the  child,  and  covered  it  with  his  whole  body. 
Thus  this  transmission  points  us,  in  its  yet  imperfect 
state,  to  the  N.  Test.  The  N.-T.  imposiUon  of  hands  is 
8ymlx>lical  of  the  transmission  of  spirit  and  life.  Here, 
as  in  the  O.  T.,  we  find  three  uses :  (1)  the  spiritual-pa- 
triarchal imposition  of  hands  by  oui  Lord  and  the  apos- 


tles; (2)  the  spiritual -legal,  or  official  imposition  of 
hands ;  (3)  the  healing  imposition  of  hands.  Christ  Isyv 
his  hands  on  the  sufferers,  and  they  are  cured.  But  the 
bodily  gifts  he  thus  transmits  are  joined  to  spiritmLl 
gifts ;  he  cures  under  the  condition  of  faith  (Mark  -ri, 
6).  I1ie  more  the  people  become  imbued  with  the  idea. 
that  the  curative  eJQTects  are  connected  with  the  mate- 
rial impoaitum  of  hands,  the  more  he  operates  wilboat 
it  (Mark  v,  23,41 ;  vii,  32).  Sometimes  be  healed  only 
by  a  word.  The  full  grant  of  his  Spirit  and  of  his  call- 
ing he  represented  in  a  real,  but  symbolical  manner, 
when  he  extended  his  hands  over  his  apostles  in  Uess- 
ing  at  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Luke  xxiv,  50).  This  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  the  Lonl  on  hb  apostles,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imparting  of  hb  Spirit,  b  the  source 
of  the  apostolical  imposition  of  hands.  It  was  abo 
originally  a  blending  of  the  symbol  and  its  fulfilment 
(see  Acts  viii,  17),  as  well  as  of  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
imparting  of  Ufe  (Acts  ix,  17).  From  thb  general  im- 
position of  hands,  under  wliich  Christians  received  the 
baptbm  of  the  Spirit,  came  the  official,  apostolic  impo- 
sition of  hands  (Acts  xiii,  3;  1  Tim.  iv,  14).  At  the 
same  time,  the  example  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x^  shows 
that  the  apostolical  imparting  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  was 
not  restricted  to  the  forms  of  official  or  even  gtmeral  im- 
position of  hands. 

III.  /ecclesiastical  Uses. — In  the  early  Church,  the  im- 
position of  hands  was  practised  in  receivuig  catechu- 
mens, in  baptism,  in  confirmation,  and  in  ordination. 
Cyprian  derives  its  use  from  apostolical  practice  (A/i. 
72,  ad  Stephan, ;  A/7.  73,  ad  Jubiran*) ;  so  also  does  Au- 
gustine {De  Bapf,  iii,  IG).  That  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  receiving  catechumens  was  different  from  that 
used  in  baptbm,  etc,  b  shov^-n  by  Bingham  (bk.  x,  ch. 
i).  Its  use  in  baptism  was  general  as  early  as  Tertul- 
lian's  time  (Coleman,  Ancient  Christianityj  ch.  xix,  §  4X 
Thb  probably  gave  rise  to  confirmation.  After  that 
rite  was  uitroduced,  impositi<Ni  of  hands  became  its 
chief  ceremony.  It  was  generally  performed  by  the 
bbhop,  but  elders  were  authorized  to  do  it  in  certain 
cases,  in  subordination  to  the  bbhop.  •  See  Coxfirma- 

TION. 

In  ordination,  the  imposition  of  hands  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ceremony  from  an  early  period,  but  not 
in  the  ordination  of  any  class  below  deacons.  See  Or- 
dination. 

In  the  modem  Church,  imposition  of  hands  u  consid- 
ered by  the  Komanists  as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  t>iq)tism,  ordination,  and  confirmation  {Condi. 
Trident.  Sess^  xxiii).  "  As  in  the  ancient  Church  thb 
rite  exbted  in  two  forms— the  actual  laying  on  of  hands, 
which  was  called  chirotktsia;  and  the  extending  the 
hand  over  or  towards  the  person,  which  was  styled  eki- 
rotoma — so  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  former 
is  retained  as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacraments  of  con- 
firmation and  holy  orders;  the  latter  is  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  priestly  absolution,  liuth  forms 
are  familiarly  used  in  blessuig.  In  the  mass,  also,  pre- 
vious to  the  consecration  of  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  priest  extends  hb  hands  over  them,  repeating 
at  the  same  time  the  preparatory  prayer  of  blestdng'* 
(Wetzer's  TCirchen-LesEihm,  iv,  853).  The  ChurAi  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  employ 
it  as  a  symbolical  act,  in  confirmation  and  ordination; 
the  Methodbt  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Congre- 
gational churches  employ  it  only  in  ordination.  Great 
stress  is  also  laid  on  the  performance  of  tlib  rite  in  the 
Greek  Church.  In  the  Kusso-Greek  Cliurch  there  ex- 
bt  some  sects  trithout priests^  "because  in  their  idea  the 
gift  of  consecration  by  laying  on  of  hands,  which  had 
continued  from  the  aposUes  down  to  Nicon  (q.  v.),  had 
been  lost  by  the  apostacy  of  Nicon,  and  of  the  clei^ 
seduced  by  him,  and  thus  all  genuine  priesthood  had 
become  impossible"  (Eckardt,  Modem  Rhssia,  p.  261  sq., 
London,  1870, 8vo).  It  b  particularly  pleasing  to  notice 
the  many  ingenious  devices  of  these  sects  to  provide  for 
a  priesthood  descended  from  the  apostles,  in  order  to 
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anaUe  at  least  Ibe  performance  of  the  lit 
which  they  do  not  IcgiUze  uulesn  ' 
fpled  priest.  The  JeA  uMTt  thai  the  laying  on  of 
hiuida,  Ingetber  with  Ihe  Sanhedrim,  aaatd  afler  ihe 
death  ofKabbi  Hillel,the''priiice,"*'ha  flourished  in  the  . 
4ita  cenluiy.  See  lleizog,  itad-Eaeyldop.  v,  501 ;  Biu|[.  | 
him,  Or^.  £1:1^0.  bk.ii.ch.ixii;  bk.  iii,  ch.  i -.  bk.  xii,  ' 
cb-iii;  Coleman,  .4 nouir  Cknttiamlg,  p.  \tl,Sfa, ill; 
Apaa.  md  Primil.  Ch.  (PhUa.  ISO'S,  12mo),  p.  185  ih|.; 
Anffiuli,  flaadb.  d,  Archaotogit,  iii,  -HI:  Hall,  Worlt,  I 
ii,  8TG ;  a  Baur,  in  the  Sud.  u-f  Krii.  1865,  p.  »13  aq. ; 
liothe,  .1  a^SP  d,  chriilLKirrhf,\>.  161,  etc.  For  mon-  , 
ogiaphs,  see  Volbcdiug,  Inla,  p.  74, 146.     See  Be>e- 

ImpOBt  (Lat.  impoiilat)  is  an  architectural  term  for  i 
the  hMizanlal  mouldings  or  capitab  on  tht  (op  ol  a  pi- 
laMa^  pillar,  or  pier,  from  which  an  arch  iprinRS.  "  In 
ilisicai  architectuie  the  fonn  varies  in  the  several  or- 
ilm ;  aoroetimea  the  enlabUlure  of  an  order  serx'es  for 
ihe  impost  of  an  arcb.  In  Middle- Age  archilecture  im- 
Vat  vary  according  lo  the  Uyle;  on  [nllars  and  the 
HDill  ihaAs  in  the  Jamba  of  doorways,  windows,  elc. 
ibey  are  usually  complete  mpilnii.~  See  I'ariter,  Con- 
eiK  Glottary  of  Archiltclurr,  p,  128;  Wolcotl,  Sacrtil 
JrcAeofc^y,  p,  325. 


Barton  Sea^rnve,  clr.  lltO. 
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s,  ■  name  nripropriately  given 
Ktraordinai.-  commisHon  from 
le  people  with  false  denimcia- 


lima  of  judgments.  To. 
in  tliiiiBt  ill  ages.  They  are  punishable  in  some  coun- 
iJifiwilh  fine,  imprisoDment,  and  corporeal  puilishmeut. 
-Buck,  TAmi  Dictionary,  a.  v. 

InpoatoiTbiu.     See  lMrosToitB,TrtE  three. 

Inpoators,  The  three  lln^iosloribai,  De  tribus). 
Towsrds  the  end  of  the  10th  century  a  rumor  became 
RoTuil  that  there  had  appeared  a  book  under  the  above 
title,  in  which  the  author  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
"Bid  hid  been  grossly  decMved  three  times  (by  the 
'■mdcraof  the  throe  principal  relipmis).  In  the  latter 
I«n  of  the  13th  century  this  supposed  work  attracted 
ptt  anentiun  among  theologians  and  meant,  particu- 
Isdy  on  account  of  the  mystery  which  shrouded  its  or- 
igin, its  author,  and  even  its  contenla,  for  it  was  not  only 
""flni^h  impossible  lo  procure  a  copy  of  the  book,  but 
f"«i  the  contents  were  hantiv  known  definitely  lo  aiiy- 
Is*.  Towanlsthecloseoflheieihcenmrytheruroors 
"ntemmg  this  book  were  again  set  on  foou  The  most 
mnrigant  idcai  prerailed,  and  the  authorship  of  the 
mkaoirn  work  was  in  turn  attributed  to  the  emperors 
"Blsrick  I  and  II,  Averrhoea,  Petnis  a  Vineis,  Alphon- 
»  S,  king  of  Castile,  Boccaccio,  Poggio,  L.  Aretin,  Pom- 
Twaaio,  Machiavelli,  Erasmus,  P.  Aretino,  Ochinu^ 
«"ciii«,  RabelaLi,  Gmctus,  Bamaud,  Muret,  Nachli- 
gill,  (linrdano  Bruno,  Carapanella,  Slilton,  etc.  It  is 
no  wmder  that  soon  s  number  of  books,  entirely  diffei- 
oit  fiom  each  other,  made  Ibeir  appearance,  each  elaim- 
i«l!  M  be  the  original  work.  The  four  most  important 
•oe;  t.^^^lcentii  Pamirsi  Epitlola  ad  cL  riitiia  Joan- 
ma  Bt^u/am  Morinaia  de  tribui  impotloriba>  (Paris, 
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IG44) ;  2.  De  hSmi  XtbuimOui  {naroelv,  Thomas  Ani- 
ello,  OUvor  CromweU,  Julius  Slaxariilus);  3.  tlulory  of 
Ike  line  fumout  Impotton  (Lond.  1667) ;  4.  Christiani 
Kortbuldi  I.Sier  de  Iribut  magnu  impotraribui  (nempe 
Eduardo  Ileifaeit  de  Cherbury,  Tboma  Hiriibes,  et  Ben- 
edicto  de  Spin«a)  (Kiloui,  IfWO).  In  ITIG  an  unknown 
person  of  Hiag  claimed  <o  posBess  the  origiiwl  in  bis 
library,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  Peirus  a  Vineis, 
containing  the  thoughts  of  the  empenir  Frederick  II, 
and  written  in  12311.  Several  copies  of  this  work  a])- 
peared  soon  alter  in  Fretich ;  the  owner  claimed  lo  have 
made  a  vow  not  to  copy  the  booh,  which,  however,  did 

ulier  d'induilrU  named  Ferber  finally  publislied  a  work 
under  the  title  of  De  IrUnu  tm/wsTuiiiiK,  rfu  rrois  twpof- 
lean  (Fnncfoit  sur  le  Main,  17-21),  but  it  was  fumid  10 
be  only  the  work  l.'Ktpril  de  Sjmait  (which  hail  been 
published  in  MS.  at  the  beginning  of  the  I8th  century) 
ui«ter  a  new  name.  In  the  mean  time  there  appeared 
a  Latin  work  of  the  same  title,  the  MS.  of  whitb  bears 
the  date  of  Io98.  This  may  be  the  ori^nal  work, 
though  probably  the  date  has  been  altered,  as  it  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  about  lo66  or 
1560.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  excejit  that, 
judging  from  the  bad  Latin  in  which  it  is  written,  ho 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  cducntRl  classes.  Some 
think  that  the  original  title  couhl  hardly  have  been  Vie 
tribal  impoiloribiu,  as  it  doeanot  call  either  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  three  religions — Moses,  Christ,  Mohammcil — 
outright  impostors,  but  that  the  real  ritle  must  have 
hixnIltimjKitujitTrligionum.  The  existing  MSS.prc- 
sent  two  different  recensions:  one,  the  shortest,  bears 
the  latter  tide;  the  other,  which  is  longcr,and  is  evi- 
dently an  enlarged  and  altered  edition,  has  the  title  /Je 
lribu$  impoitoribia.  Yet,  with  the  exception  o(  a  few 
unimportant  passages  the  two  are  essentially  alike. 

The  author  attacks  the  morality  oflhe  Jews  and  of  the 
Chrisrians,  saying  that  Abraham  wished  to  honor  Cud 
by  offering  up  human  sacrifices,  and  that  the  Christians 
wickedly  pray  for  the  rtestmctimi  of  their  enemies;  that 
polygamy  is  permitted  by  Moses,  and  even  by  some  of 
the  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  etc.    "That  twice  two  make 

ing  all  Ibe  mathematicians  together  to  demonstrate  it; 
religions  are  so  dit-etsiAcil  that  Ihey  do  not  agree 


either  in  the  pi 


a,  the 


sioiis,  and  any  one  brought  up  in  one  of  them  is  likely 
lo  continue  to  believe  his  own,  whatever  it  be,  the  only 
true  religion,  to  tiie  exclusion  of  all  otherB."  Hence  the 
author  rejects  equally  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan religions,  and  proposes  that  eveiy  pinnt  of 
belief  should  be  established  by  a  system  of  wilnesHs 
and  counter-witnesses,  forming  a  regular  procinio  ia 
iujimlum.  See  Kosenkranz,  Der  Zveifel  am  Glaabea 
(Ilalle,  1830) ;  F.W.  Genthe,  Dt  unposfn™  nlig.  brere 
comprudium  (I.pi.  1838) ;  Pmsper  Maichanil,  Din.  llii- 
lorique,  i,  312  sq, ;  Farrar.  Cril.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought, 
p.  212  sq. !  Mosheim,  Ecclet.  Hiit.  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pt. 
i,  ch.  ii,  p.  284,  note  6 ;  Herzog,  Theol  Enrykhp.  vi,  646 ; 
A  m.  PnA.  flee.  Jan.  1862,  p.  164  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

bnpotenoy,  the  want  of  piocrcatire  paiver,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  eccleaastical  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  good  ground  for  cither  of  (he  two  parties  an- 
nulling the  marriage,  if  Ihe  impotency  existed  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  entered  into  (cap.  2,  8,  4,  X,  Oe 
frigidii,i,lb).  But  the  defect  must  not  only  be  proved 
by  competent  medical  advisers,  but  also  pronounced  by 
them  as  incurable  (cap.  iv,  14,  X,  De  peotalioatbai,  ii, 
19;  cap.  5,  6,  7,  X,  Z>r/n>irfu,  iv,  15;  RtmbtHo  96  to 
.SVm.  24  of  Ihe  Tridenline  Council  of  1T31, 17BZ,  in  Ihe 
Leipzig  edition  by  Rtchter,  p.  258  sq.).     If  any  doubt 

years  longer,  to  further  teat  the  impotency  of  the  person 
BO  accused.  At  the  expiration  of  this  additional  term 
of  trial  the  oath  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  pcrmiBSion  for  separation.  The  oldest 
ecdeuastical  laws  of  the  Proteslanu  follow  in  the  main 
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these  pnu;tice8  (compare  Goschen,  Doctrma  de  matrimo' 
moy  note  6,  p.  102-106 ;  Eichborn,  Kirchenrecht^  ii,  848 ; 
Permanender,  Kirchenrecht,  p.  697;  Walter,  Kirchen- 
recht,  p.  305).  In  Great  Britain  this  practice  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  civU  law  of  the  land  (compare  Chambers, 
Encyclop,  v,  527).  See  Herzog,  Real-Encytdop,  iii,  474. 
See  also  Matrimony.     (J.  H.W.) 

Imprecation,  an  appeal  to  God,  invoking  his  cmrse 
upon  (1)  either  one's  self  or  (^)  another.  For  the  former, 
see  Oath.  The  latter,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
so-called  "imprecatory  Psalms"  (see  Edwards,  On  the 
Divine  Imprecations,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i,  97 ; 
Prfsb.  Quart,  Rev.  App.  1801 ;  British  and  For,  Ev,  Rev, 
July,  1864 ;  Heine,  ^6u«.  Ps,  cix,  imprec,  Ilelmst.  1739), 
is  justified  partly  by  the  atrocity  of  some  of  the  crimes 
execrated  (e.  g.  that  of  Doeg),  and  partly  by  the  fact 
of  special  authority  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  See  Ac- 
cursed ;  Caxaanites,  destruction  of  ;  Psalms. 

ImpriBOnment.    See  Prison;  Punishments. 

Improperia  (Lat.  taunts).  (1.)  Reproaches  of  Jesus 
against  the  Jewish  people.  See  Capernaum  ;  Jerusa- 
lem. (2.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  certain  verses 
which  reproach  the  Jews  with  ingratitude,  and  which, 
while  the  priest  and  other  ecclesiastics  present  kiss  the 
cross,  are  chanted  by  two  singers  personifying  Christ,  in 
such  a  manner  that  after  each  verse  one  chorus  replies 
in  the  Greek  and  another  in  the  Latin,  praises  to  God ; 
or  the  accusation  as  uttered  by  the  priests  is  repeated 
on  the  part  of  the  choir. — Pierer,  Univ,  Lex,  viii,  838. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Impropriation,  in  Great  Britain,  a  parsonage  or 
ecclesiastical  living,  the  profits  of  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  layman ;  in  which  case  it  stands  dbtinguished  from 
appropriation,  which  is  where  the  profits  of  a  benefice 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  college,  etc,  though  the 
terms  are  now  used  promiscuously  in  England. 

ImpulBe.  The  desires  or  sensations  of  the  soid  are 
manifested  by  impulses,  which  tend  either  to  the  reali- 
zation of  some  idea,  the  acquirement  of  se»mething  ex- 
terior to  ourselves,  or  the  repulsion  of  something  disa- 
•greeable  or  hurtful.  The  impulses  accompanying  divers 
thoughts  and  feelings  may,  according  to  their  expres- 
sion, be  corporeal,  spiritual,  or  intcllectuaL  We  must 
be  careful  how  we  are  guided  by  impulses  in  religion. 
"  There  are  many,"  as  one  observes,  "  who  frequently 
feel  singular  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  are  in- 
clined to  pay  a  very  strict  regard  unto  them.  Yea, 
some  carry  this  point  so  far  as  to  make  it  almost  the 
only  rule  of  their  judgment,  and  will  not  determine  any- 
thing until  they  find  it  m  tfieir  hearts  to  do  it^aa  their 
phrase  is.  Others  take  it  for  granted  that  the  divine 
mind  is  notified  to  them  by  s^veet  or  powerful  impres- 
sions of  some  passages  of  sacred  writ.  There  are  others 
who  are  determined  by  visionary  manifestations,  or  by 
the  impressions  made  in  dreams,  and  the  interpretations 
they  put  upon  them.  All  these  things,  being  of  the  same 
general  nature,  may  very  justly  be  considered  together; 
and  it  LB  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many  how  far  these 
things  arQ  to  be  regarded,  or  attended  to  by  us,  and  how 
we  may  distinguish  any  divine  impressions  of  this  kind 
from  the  delusions  of  the  tempter,  or  ofoiur  own  evil 
hearts.  But  whoever  makes  any  of  these  things  his 
nde  and  standard,  forsakes  the  di\nne  word ;  and  noth- 
ing tends  more  to  make  persons  unhappy  in  themselves, 
imsteady  in  their  conduct,  or  more  daingerously  deluded 
in  their  practice,  than  paying  a  random  regard  to  these 
impulses,  as  notifications  of  the  divine  will." — Buck,  The- 
ohg.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Kant,  Grundlegung  z,  Metaphysik 
der  Sitten  (pref.  p.  10, 63) ;  Evang,  Kirchenzeitung  (1853, 
No.  15) ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Encyklopadie ;  Iferzog,  Real- 
Enq/kiopddie,  ii,  126.     See  Enthusiasm  ;  Providence. 

Impurity,  want  of  that  regard  to  decency,  chastity, 
or  holiness  which  our  duty  requires.  Impurity,  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  is  any  legal  defilement.  Of  these  there 
were  several  sorts :  some  were  voluntary,  as  the  touch- 


ing a  dead  body,  or  any  animal  that  died  of  itself;  or 
any  creature  that  was  esteemed  unclean;  or  touching 
things  holy  by  one  who  was  not  clean,  or  was  not  a 
priest ;  the  touching  one  who  had  a  leprosy,  one  who 
had  a  gonorrhoea,  or  who  was  polluted  by  a  dead  carcan, 
etc  Sometimes  these  impurities  were  invQlontary,  as 
when  any  one  inadvertently  touched  bones,  or  a  sepul- 
chre, or  anything  poUuted ;  or  fell  into  soch  diseases  as 
pollute,  as  the  leprosy,  etc.  The  beds,  clothes,  and  mov- 
ables which  had  touched  anything  unclean,  contracted 
also  a  kind  of  impurity,  and  in  some  cases  communicated 
it  to  others.  These  legal  poUutions  were  generally  re- 
moved by  bathing,  and  lasted  no  longer  than  the  even- 
ing. The  person  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the 
water,  and  either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  sot,  or 
washed  himself  and  his  clothes  separately.  Other  pol- 
lutions continued  seven  days,  as  that  which  was  con- 
tracted by  touching  a  dead  body.  Some  impuzities  last- 
ed forty  or  fifty  days,  as  that  of  women  who  were  lately 
delivered,  who  were  imclean  forty  days  after  the  birth  oi 
a  boy,  and  fifty  after  the  birth  of  a  girl.  Others,  again, 
lasted  tUl  the  person  was  cured.  Many  of  these  poUu- 
tions wete  expiated  by  sacrifices,  and  others  by  a  certain 
water  or  lye  made  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  sacri- 
ficed on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  When  the  leper 
was  cured,  he  went  to  the  Temple  and  oflcred  a  sacrifice 
of  two  birds,  one  of  which  was  killed,  and  the  other  set 
at  liberty.  He  who  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had 
been  present  at  a  funeral,  was  to  be  purified  with  the 
water  of  expiation,  and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The 
woman  who  had  been  delivered  offered  a  turtle  and  a 
lamb  for  her  expiation ;  or,  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtles, 
or  two  young  pigeons.  These  impurides,  which  the 
law  of  Moses  has  expressed  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
and  care,  were  only  figures  of  other  more  important 
impurities,  such  as  the  sins  and  iniquities  committed 
against  God,  or  faults  committed  agabist  our  neighbor. 
The  saints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  sen- 
sible of  this ;  and  our  Saviour,  in  the  Gospel,  has  strongly 
inculcated  that  they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pol- 
lutions which  render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  such 
inward  poUutions  as  infect  the  soul,  and  are  violations  of 
justice,  truth,  and  charity. — Buck,  TheoL  Dictionary,  s.  v. 
See  Uncleamness. 

Impntatioii,  in  the  O.  T.  awrr,  in  the  N.  T.  X07/- 
Zoftai,  is  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  designate  any 
action,  word,  or  thing,  as  accounted  or  reckoned  to  a 
person ;  and  in  all  these  it  is  unquestionably  used  with 
reference  to  one's  own  doings,  words,  or  actions,  and  not 
with  reference  to  those  of  a  second  person  (comp.  Gen. 
XV,  6 ;  Psa.  cv,  81 ;  Numb,  xxv,  6 ;  xviii,  27 ;  2  Sana,  xix, 
19 ;  Psa,  xxxi,2 ;  Lev.  vii,  18 ;  xvii,  4 ;  Prov,  xxvii,  14 ; 
2  Cor.  V,  19;  2  Tim.  iv,  16;  Rom.  iv,  8-23;  GaL  iii,  6; 
Jas.  ii,  23).  The  word  imputation  is,  however,  used  for 
a  certain  theological  theory,  which  teaches  that  (1)  the 
sin  of  Adam  is  so  attributed  to  man  as  to  be  considered, 
in  the  divine  counsels,  as  his  own,  and  to  render  him 
guUty  of  it;  (2)  that,  in  the  Christian  plan  of  salvation, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  so  attributed  to  man  as  to 
be  considered  his  own,  and  that  he  is  therefore  justified 
by  it.    See  Fall  of  Man. 

L  "  Whatever  diversity  there  may  exist  in  the  opin- 
ions of  theologians  respecting  imputation,  when  they 
come  to  express  their  own  views  definitely,  they  wiU 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  agree  that  the  phrase  God  tm- 
putes  the  m  0/ our  progenitor*  to  their  posterity,  means 
that  Jbr  the  sins  committed  by  our  progenitors  Godpun^ 
ishes  their  descendants.  The  term  to  impute  is  used  in 
different  senses,  (a,)  It  is  said  of  a  creditor,  who  charges 
something  to  his  debtor  as  debt,  e.  g.  PhUcm.  ver.  18. 
(b.)  It  is  transferred  to  hiunan  judgment  when  any  one 
is  punished,  or  declared  deserving  of  punishment.  Crvne 
is  regarded  as  a  debt,  which  must  be  canceUed  partly  by 
actual  restitution  and  partly  by  punishment,  (r.)  This 
now  is  applied  to  God,  who  imputes  sin  when  he  pro- 
nounces men  guilty,  and  treats  them  accordingly,  L  e. 
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when  be  actually  punishes  the  sin  of  men  (y\y  ^^^j 
Xoy'tZfoBmi  a/iapTtaVf  Psa.  xxxii,  2).  The  one  punish- 
ed is  called  *|i^  K^3)  in  opposition  to  one  to  whom 

n^^Sp  y^T^,  who  is  rewarded  (Psa.  cvi,  81 ;  Rom.  iv, 
8);  (knapp^  Theology,  §  76). 

1.  The  stronghold  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation)  with 
those  who  maintain  the  high  Calvinistic  sense  of  that 
tenet,  is  Bom.  v,  12-19.     ">  The  greatest  difficulties  with 
respect  to  this  doctrine  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
many  have  treated  what  is  said  by  Paul  in  the  fifth  of 
Romans— a  passage  wholly  popular,  and  anything  but 
formally  exact  and  didactic — in  a  learned  and  philosoph- 
ical manner,  and  have  defined  terms  used  by  him  in  a 
loose  and  popular  way  by  logical  and  scholastic  distinc- 
tions   Paul  shows,  in  substance,  that  all  men  are  re- 
garded and  punished  by  God  as  sinners,  and  that  the 
gioamd  of  this  lies  in  the  act  of  one  man;  as,  on  the 
contnry,  delirenmce  from  punishment  depends  also 
opoQ  one  maU)  Jesus  ChrisL    If  the  words  of  PKul  are 
not  perverted,  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  Rom.  v,  12-14 
he  thus  reasons :  The  cause  of  the  universal  mortality 
of  the  human  race  lies  in  Adam's  transgression.    He 
wmed,  and  so  became  mortaL    Other  men  are  regarded 
md  treated  by  €rod  as  punishable,  because  they  are  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  the  first  transgressor,  and  consequent- 
ly they  too  are  mortaL    Should  it  now  be  objected,  that 
tiie  men  who  lived  from  Adam  to  Moses  might  them- 
sdves  have  personally  nnned,  and  so  have  been  punish- 
ed with  death  on  their  own  account,  it  might  be  an- 
swered that  those  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Moses 
had  no  express  and  positive  law  which  threatened  the 
punishment  of  sin,  like  those  who  lived  after  Moses. 
The  positive  law  of  Moses  was  not  as  yet  given ;  they 
could  not,  consequently,  be  punished  on  account  of  their 
own  tiansgreasions,  as  no  law  was  as  yet  given  to  them 
(ter.  14).    Still  they  most  die,  like  Adam,  who  trans- 
gressed a  positive  law.    Hence  their  mortality  must 
hare  another  cause,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  im- 
patation  of  Adam's  transgression.    In  the  same  way,  the 
groond  of  the  justification  of  man  lies  not  in  hiniself, 
bat  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam. 

**  We  find  that  the  passage  in  Rom.  v  was  never  un- 
<kntood  in  the  ancient  Grecian  Church,  down  to  the  4th 
ttotnry,  to  teach  imputation  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
tad  jadidal  sense ;  certainly  Origen,  and  the  writers  im- 
mediately succeeding  him,  exhibit  nothing  of  this  opin- 
io. They  regard  bodily  death  as  a  consequence  of  the 
an  of  Adam,  and  not  as  Apunishmentf  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  this  term.  Thus  Chr3rsostom  says,  upon 
Bom.  V,  12,  'Ekupou  introvroQ  ('A^dft),  xal  oil  urj  (jta- 
yovTtQ  cnrb  Toij  ^uXov,  ytySvamv  l^  iKtivov  ^yriroL 
Cyril  {Adc,  Anthropom,  c.  8)  says,  Ol  ytyovSng  i?  ow- 
roii  (ASafi)y  utg  dirb  (^apTOV^  ^oproi  ytyovafjitv. 

"The  Latin  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  prop- 
er leat  of  the  itrict  doctrine  of  imputation.  There  they 
began  to  interpret  the  words  of  Paul  as  if  he  were  a 
Kholastic  and  logical  writer.  One  cause  of  their  mis- 
•pprebending  so  entirely  the  spirit  of  this  passage  was, 
that  the  word  imputare  (a  word  in  common  use  among 
QTiUans  and  in  judicial  affairs)  had  been  employed  in 
the  Latin  versions  in  rendering  ver.  13  of  Rom.  v ;  and 
that  (^'  ^  (yer.  12)  had  been  transUted  in  quo,  and  could 
refer,  as  they  supposed,  to  nobody  but  Adam.  This 
opinion  was  then  associated  with  some  peculiar  philo- 
wphical  ideas  at  that  time  prevalent  in  the  West,  and 
from  the  whole  a  doctrine  de  imputaiione  was  formed,  in 
•a»e  wholly  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  N.  T., 
«d  to  the  Grecian  Church.  This  clearly  proves  that 
theGredan  teachers,  e.  g.  those  in  Palestine,  took  sides 
with  Pelagius  against  the  teachers  of  the  African  Church. 
2.  **  Many  have  mferred  the  justice  of  imputation  firom 
"W  8appo(ition  that  Adam  was  not  only  the  natural  or 
*w«wA  but  also  the  moral  head  of  the  human  race,  or 
^«»  its  rgwcsorfo/trc  and /ciipra/ head.  They  suppose, 
'^^cvdingly,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  on 
tbe  nme  pTincq)k  on  which  the  doings  of  the  head  of 


a  family,  or  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  state,  are  impu- 
ted to  his  family  or  state,  although  they  had  no  person- 
al agency  in  his  doings.  In  the  same  way  they  suppose 
Christ  took  the  place  of  all  men,  and  that  what  he  did 
b  imputed  to  them.  According  to  this  theory,  God  en- 
tered into  a  league  or  covenant  with  Adam,  and  so  Adam 
represented  and  took  the  place  of  the  whole  human  race. 
This  theory  was  invented  by  some  schoolmen,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  many  in  Uie  Romish  and  Protestant 
Church  since  the  IGth  century,  and  was  defended  even 
in  the  18th  century  by  some  Lutheran  theologians,  as 
Pfaff  of  Tilbingen,  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Wolf  (e. 
g.  Carpzov,  in  his  Comm,  de  Imputationejacti  proprii  et 
alient),  and  by  Baumgarten,  in  his  Dogmatik,  and  dis- 
putation *  de  imputaiione  peccati  A  damitici,*  But  it  was 
more  particularly  favored  by  the  Reformed  theologians, 
especially  by  the  disciples  of  Cocceius,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  and  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  e.  g.  by 
Witsius,  in  his  (Economia  fatderum.  They  appeal  to 
Hos.  vi,  7, '  They  transgressed  the  covenant,  like  Adam,* 
i.  e.  broke  the  divine  laws.  But  where  is  it  said  that 
Adam  was  the  federal  head,  and  that  his  transgression 
is  imputed  to  them?  On  this  text  Morus  justly  ob- 
serves, 'Est  mera  comparatio  JudsBorum  peccantium  cum 
Adamo  peccante,'  Other  texts  are  also  dted  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion. 

^  But,  for  various  reasons,  this  theory  cannot  be  cor- 
rect For  (a.)  the  descendants  of  Adam  never  empow- 
ered him  to  be  their  representative  and  to  act  in  their 
name.  (6.)  It  cannot  be  shown  from  the  Bible  that 
Adam  was  informed  that  the  fate  of  all  his  posterity 
was  involved  in  his  own.  (c.)  If  the  transgression  of 
Adam  is  imputed,  by  right  of  corenant,  to  |dl  his  pos- 
terity, then,  in  justice,  all  their  transgressions  should  be 
again  imputed  to  him  as  the  guilty  cause  of  all  their 
misery  and  sin.  What  a  mass  of  guilt,  then,  would 
come  upon  Adam !  But  of  all  this  nothing  is  said  in 
the  Scriptures.  (dL)  The  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  cannot  be  alleged  in  support  of  this  the- 
ory;  for  this  is  imputed  to  men  only  by  their  own  will 
and  consent.  This  hypothesis  has  beoi  opposed,  with 
good  reason,  by  John  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  original 
sm." 

8.  "Others  endeavor  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation from  the  scieniia  media  of  God,  or  from  his  fore- 
knowledge of  what  is  conditionally  possible.  The  sin 
of  Adam,  they  say,  is  imputed  to  us  because  God  fore- 
saw that  each  one  of  us  would  have  committed  it  if  he 
had  been  in  Adam*s  stead,  or  placed  in  his  circumstances. 
Even  Augustine  says  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed 
to  us  propter  consensionem,  or  consensum  prcesumptunu 
This  theory  has  been  advanced,  in  modem  times,  by 
Reusch,  in  his  Introductio  in  Theologiam  revelafam,  and 
in  Bremqneirs  work  Die  gute  Sacke  Goties,  bei  Zurech- 
nung  des  Falls  (Jena,  1749).  Bnt  it  is  a  new  sort  of 
justice  which  would  allow  us  to  be  punished  for  sins 
which  we  never  conmiitted,  or  never  designed  to  com- 
mit, but  only  might  possibly  have  committed  imder  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Think  a  moment  how  many  sins 
we  all  should  have  committed  if  God  had  suffered  us  to 
come  into  circumstances  of  severe  temptation.  An  in- 
nocent man  might,  by  this  rule,  be  punished  as  a  mur- 
derer because,  had  he  lived  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's night,  in  1572,  he  might,  from  mistaken  zeal, 
have  killed  a  heretic** 

IL  "  Since  none  of  these  hypotheses  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain the  nuitter,  the  greater  part  of  the  moderate  and 
Biblical  theologians  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  con- 
tent with  saying,  what  is  manifestly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin  consists  in  the 
prevailing  mortaUty  of  the  human  race,  and  that  this  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  imputation  in  the  strict  judicial 
sense,  but  rather  as  the  consequence  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression" (Knapp,  Theology,  §  76). 

IIL  "  The  enlightened  advocates  of  imputation  do  af- 
ter all  disclaim  the  actual  transfer  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
posterity.    They  are  well  aware  that  the  human  mind 
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cannot  be  forced  up  to  sach  a  point  li«  this.     But  they 
do  still  urgently  contend  for  the  idea  that  all  Adam's 
posterity  are  punished  for  his  sin,  although  they  did  not, 
in  fact,  commit  it ;  and  that  in  this  sense,  therefore,  they 
are  ail  guilty  of  it,     Turretin's  view  is,  that  Adam's  sin  ! 
imputed  is  the  ground  or  cause  why  men  are  bom  with 
original  sin  inhermtj  i.  e.  with  natural  depravity ;  and 
this  is,  in  his  view,  the  punishment  inflicted  because  of  | 
Adam's  sin  imputed  to  them.    And  with  him  many  oth-  | 
crs  agree.    But  Calvin,  Edwards,  Stapfer,  and  others,  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  the  real  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity,  while  they  maintain  that  native  inher- 
ent depravity  is  the  consequence  of  it^  which  is  charge- 
able to  us  as  sin.     This  Turretin  declares  to  be  no  im- 
putation at  all,  i.  e.  a  real  rejection  of  his  doctrine.    Re- 
jecting these  views  of  Turretin,  then,  Edwards,  in  order  ' 
to  account  for  it  how  all  men  came  to  be  bom  with  inr 
hererU  sin,  labors  to  show  that  there  is  a  physical  and  i 
psychologiccd  unity  between  Adam  and  all  liis  posterity.  | 
According  to  him,  this  would  account  for  the  commence- 
ment of  native  depravity,  and  when  commenced  it  is  im- 
puted to  us  as  sin,  and  therefore  punishable,  on  legal 
ground,  with  temporal  and  eternal  evil.     But  Turretin 
makes  all  to  be  punishment  from  the  outset,  and  that  on 
the  ground  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  is  actually  impu- 
ted to  his  descendants"  (Stuart  on  Romans,  v,  19,  p.  592). 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  in  an  article  in  the  Christian  Unions 
takes  the  advanced  ground  that  while  it  must  be  con 
ceded  '^  that  there  is  a  proper  interpretation,"  and  that 
Adam's  posterity  do  inherit, "  by  virtue  of  their  union 
with  him,  certain  penal  consequences  of  the  great  apos- 
tasy," man  can  be  "  delivered*  from  these  evils  by  "  divine 
gxace^*  andt^  that  for  original  sin,  toithout  actual  trans- 
ffression,  no  one  will  be  consigned  to  everlasting  death^* 
[italics  are  ours].     In  an  article  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Essays  (i,  138  sq.),  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  takes  even  more  liberal  ground.     "We  know 
that  it  is  often  asserted  that  Augustine  and  his  follow- 
ers held  the  personal  unity  of  Adam  and  his  race.  .... 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  Augustine  did  give  this  expla- 
nation of  the  ground  of  imputation.     Do  we  reject  the 
doctrine  because  we  reject  the  reason  which  he  gives  to 
justify  and  explain  it  ?  .  .  .  .  It  is  no  special  concern  of 
ours  what  Augustine  held  on  this  point. ....  Any  man 
who  holds  that  there  is  such  an  ascription  of  tlie  sin  of 
Adam  to  his  posterity  as  to  be  the  ground  of  their  bear- 
ing the  punishment  of  that  sin,  holds  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  whether  he  imdertakes  to  justify  this  impu- 
tation merely  on  the  ground  that  we  are  the  children  of 
Adam,  or  on  the  principle  of  representation,  or  of  scien^ 
tia  media ;  or  whether  he  chooses  to  philosophize  on  the 
nature  of  unity  until  he  confounds  all  notions  of  per- 
sonal identity,  as  President  Edwards  appears  to  have 
done." 

IV.  The  question  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active 
obedience  to  believers  is  very  skilfully  treated  by  Wat- 
son (Theological  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  chap,  xxiii),  himself  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  a  modified  way. 
We  give  here  a  summary  of  his  statement  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

There  are  three  opinions  as  to  imputation. 

(I.)  The  high  Calvinistic,  or  Antinomian  scheme, 
which  is,  that "  Christ's  active  righteousness  is  imputed 
unto  us  as  ours."  In  answer  to  this,  we  say,  1.  It  is  no- 
where stated  in  Scripture.  2.  The  notion  here  attach- 
ed to  Christ's  representing  us  is  wholly  gratuitous.  3. 
There  is  no  weight  in  the  argument  that,  "  as  our  sins 
were  accounted  his,  so  his  righteousness  was  accounted 
ours;"  for  our  sins  were  never  so  accounted  Christ's  as 
that  he  did  them.  4.  The  doctrine  involves  a  fiction 
and  impossibility  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes. 
5.  The  acts  of  Christ  were  of  a  loftier  character  than 
can  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  the  acts  of  mere 
creatures.  6.  Finally,  and  fatally,  this  doctrine  shifls 
the  meritorious  cause  of  man's  justification  from  Christ's 
"  obedience  unto  death''  to  Christ's  active  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  the  law.  1 


(n.)  The  opinion  of  Calvin  himself,  and  many  of  hs 
followers,  adopted  also  by  some  Arminians.  It  diffcn 
fr«m  the  first  in  not  separating  the  active  from  the  pas- 
sive righteousness  of  Christ,  for  such  a  distinction  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  Cal\nn's  notion  that  justi- 
fication is  simply  the  remission  of  eins.  This  view  h 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  by  ArroiniAns  and 
Wesley.  But  there  is  a  slight  difference,  which  arises 
from  the  different  senses  in  which  the  word  inqjutcUion 
is  used :  the  Arminian  employing  it  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
counting to  the  believer  the  benefit  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness; the  Calvinist,  in  the  sense  of  reckoning  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  ours.  An  examination  of  the 
foUowing  passages  will  show  that  this  latter  notion  has 
no  foundation  in  Scripture :  Psa.  xxxii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6; 
Isa.  xlv,  24;  Rom.  iii, 21,22;  1  Cor.  i,  30;  2  Cor.  v,  21; 
Rom.  V,  18, 19.  In  connection  with  this  last  text,  it  b 
sometimes  attempted  to  be  shown  that,  as  Adam's  sin  is 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  Christ's  obedience  is  impu- 
ted to  those  that  are  saved ;  but  (Goodwin,  On  Justifi- 
cation), (1.)  The  Scripture  nowhere  afiirms  either  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  to  those  that  believe.  (2.)  To  impute 
sin,  in  Scripture  phrase,  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  sin 
upon  a  man,  with  a  purpose  to  punish  him  for  it  And 
(8.)  as  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  hisposierity — 
if  by  it  is  meant  simply  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  an  is 
chaj^ed  upon  hia  w^hole  posterity,  let  it  pass ;  but  if  the 
meaning  be  that  all  Adam's  posterity  arc  made,  by  this 
imputat ion, ybrma%  sinners,  then  the  Scriptures  do  not 
justify  it, 

(III.)  The  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  (a.) 
Proof  of  this  doctrine. — 1.  It  is  expressly  taught  in 
Scripture  (Rom.  iv, 8-24,  etc.);  nor  i»  faith  used  in  these 
passages  by  metonymy  for  the  object  of  faith,  that  is, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  2.  The  testimony  of  the 
Church  to  this  doctrine  has  been  uniform  from  the  ear- 
liest ages — Tertullian,  Origen,  Justin  Martyr,  etc.,  down 
to  the  16th  century. 

(6.)  Explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  that 
"  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness."  1.  Righteousness, 
To  be  accounted  righteous  is,  in  the  style  of  the  apc^e 
Paul,  to  he  justified,  where  there  has  been  personal  guHt. 
2.  Faith,  It  is  not  faith  generally  considered  that  is 
imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  but  faith  (trust)  in  an 
atonement  offered  by  another  in  our  behalf.  3.  Impu- 
tation, The  non-imputation  of  sin  to  a  sinner  is  ex- 
pressly called  *'  the  imputation  of  righteousness  without 
works;"  the  imputation  of  righteousness  is,  then,  the 
non-punishment  or  pardon  of  sin ;  and  by  imputing  faith 
for  righteousness,  the  apostle  means  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

(c.)  The  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imputaticm 
of  faith  for  righteousness  admit  of  easy  answer.  1 .  The 
papists  err  in  taking  the  term  justification  to  signify 
the  making  men  morally  just.  2.  A  secoifd  objection  is, 
that  if  believing  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  then  jus- 
tification is  by  works,  or  by  somewhat  in  ourselves.  In 
this  objection,  the  term  works  is  used  in  an  equivocal 
sense.  3.  A  third  objection  is,  that  this  doctrine  gives 
occasion  to  boasting.  But  (1.)  this  objection  lies  with 
equal  strength  against  the  doctrine  of  imputed  right- 
eousness. (2.)  The  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God.  (3.) 
The  blessings  which  follow  faith  are  given  in  re£))cct  to 
the  death  of  Christ.  (4.)  Paul  says  that  boasting  ia  ex- 
cluded bv  the  law  of  faith. 

» 

(IV.)  The  theologians  who  assert  the  extreme  doc- 
trine of  imputation  are  ably  answered  by  the  closing 
words  of  an  article  on  thb  subject  in  Chambers's  Cycio- 
p<edia,  v,  629 :  "  To  impute  sin  is  to  deal  with  a  man  as 
a  sinner,  not  on  account  of  his  own  act,  or  at  least  not 
primarily  on  this  account,  but  on  account  of  the  act  of 
another;  and  to  impute  righteousness  is  to  deal  with 
man  as  righteous,  not  because  he  is  so,  but  on  accoimt 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  reckoned  as  his,  and  re- 
ceived by  faith  alone.  The  act  of  another  stands  in 
both  cases  for  our  own  act,  and  we  are  adjudged— in  the 
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one  case  condemned,  in  the  other  acquitted —not  for 
what  we  ooraelTes  have  done,  but  for  what  another  has 
done  for  us. 

^  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  tyranny  which  tech- 
nical phrases  are  apt  to  exercise  in  theology  as  in  other 
thingSL  When  men  coin  an  imperfect  phrase  to  ex- 
press a  spiritual  reality,  the  reality  is  apt  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  phrase,  and  men  play  with  the  lattte  as  a 
logical  coonter,  haying  a  force  and  meaning  of  its  own. 
ImpuUxtian  of  sin  and  imputaiion  of  righteousness  have 
in  this  way  come  to  represent  legal  or  pseudo-legal  pro- 
coses  in  theology,  through  the  working  out  of  the  mere 
legal  analogies  suggested  by  the  word.  But  the  true 
spiritual  reality  which  lies  behind  the  phrases  in  both 
cases  is  simple  enough.  Imputation  o/  tin  is^  and  can 
be  nothing  else  than,  the  expression  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
ty of  Adam  and  his  race.  Adam  *  being  the  root  of  all 
mankiDd,'  the  stock  which  has  grown  from  this  root 
must  share  in  its  degeneracy.  The  law  of  spiritual  life, 
of  historical  continuity,  implies  this,  and  it  requires  no 
arbitrary  or  1^^  process,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
nnfolneas  of  mankind  as  derived  from  a  sinful  source. 
We  are  sinners  because  Adam  fell.  The  fountain  hav- 
ing become  polluted,  the  stream  is  polluted.  We  are 
involved  in  his  guilt,  and  could  not  help  being  so  by 
the  omditions  of  our  historical  existence ;  bu^  never- 
thdeas,  his  sin  is  not  our  sin,  and  cannot,  in  the  strict 
sense,  bo  imputed  to  us,  for  sin  is  essentially  voluntary 
in  every  case — an  act  of  self-will,  and  not  a  mere  qual- 
ity of  nature ;  and  my  sin,  therefore,  cannot  be  anoth- 
e^s,  nor  another's  mine.  In  the  same  manner,  the  high- 
est meaning  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  lies  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  believer  with 
Christ,  so  that  he  is  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  one 
with  him,  and  in  a  true  sense  he  becomes  a  partaker  of 
the  divine  nature.  The  notion  of  legal  transference  is 
an  after-thought — the  invention  of  polemical  logic — and 
the  fact  itself  is  deeper  and  truer  than  the  phrase  that 
covers  it.  The  race  one  with  Adam,  the  believer  one 
viik  Christ,  are  the  ideas  that  are  really  true  in  the 
phrases  imputation  of  sin  and  imputation  of  righteous' 
nestr 

See  Watson,  Institutes,  ii,  216, 241 ;  Knapp,  Theologj/j 
§  76, 115;  Whitby,  De  imputatione  Peccati  Adamitici; 
Taylor,  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  Wesley,  Sermons,  i, 
171-4;  Edwards,  (?}» on^mo/ ^«R ;  Wtiich,'De  Obedientia 
Chnsti  Activa  (Gottingen,  1764,  4to);  Walch,  Neueste 
Heiigionsgeschichte,  iii,  811 ;  Princeton  Rev,  April,  1860; 
Baird,  The  First  and  Second  Adam  (Phihidelphia,  1860, 
12ino) ;  Princeton  Repertory,  1880,  p.  426 ;  Whately,  D^f- 
Jiadties  oj  St,  Paul,  Essay  vi ;  Stuart,  On  Romans,  Ex- 
cufsos  V,  vi.  See  also  the  articles  Obedience  of 
Cubist;  Justification. 

Im'^rah  (Heb.  Yimrah',  ITJIS^,  refractoriness ;  Sept. 
'le/ipa),  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chron.  vii,  86).     B.C.  post  1612.     See  Hotham. 

Im'^li  (Heb.  Imri',  "^'^TSX,  eloquent),  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  omits  either  this  or  the  preced.  name,  giv- 
ing only  'Afipi ;  Vulg.  Omrai),  The  son  of  Bani,  and 
father  of  Omri  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ix,  4).  B.C.  much 
ante  536. 

2.  (Sept. 'Afmpi,Yu\g,  Amri),  The  "father"  of  Zac- 
cor,  which  latter  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  Exile  (Neh.  iii,  2).     Ra  ante  446. 

Ina,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex 
from  689  to  729,  celebrated  as  the  principal  legislator  of 
the  Angk>-Saxons,  deserves  mention  here  on  account  of 
his  enactments  in  favor  of  religious  observances.  He 
vss  the  first  in  that  portion  of  England  who  made  the 
laws  of  Christianity  the  basis  of  all  civil  and  social  re- 
lational Particular  regard  was  paid  to  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  day ;  the  rite  of  baptism  was  ordered  to 
be  performed  on  infants  within  thirty  days  after  their 
^ixih,  etc.  His  relation  with  the  see  of  Rome  was  very 
intimate.    He  made  several  Journeys  to  the  Eternal 


City^  and  originaCiBd  in  his  dominions  the  payment  of 
the  annual  tribute  of  t^e  "  Peter's  pence."  See  Kiddle, 
Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  810 ;  Baxter,  CL  Hist,  p.  93  sq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Inability,  in  theology,  is  generally  used  to  denote 
want  of  power  to  do  the  will  of  (Jod.  It  is  natural  ina- 
bility when  the  hinderance  is  physical;  moral  inability 
when  the  hinderance  lies  in  the  wilL  Thb  dbtinction 
has  special  prominence  in  American  theolog}',  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal'of  controversy  between 
New-school  and  Old-school  Calvinists,  and  also  between 
Calvinists  and  Arminians.  The  New-school  contend 
that  man  is  naturally  able  to  obey  God,  but  morally  un- 
able. The  Old-school  deny  both  natural  and  moral 
ability.  The  Arminians  deny  natural  and  moral,  but 
assert  gi-acious  ability  on  the  part  of  man  to  accept 
Christ,  and  so  to  obey  God. 

The  following  paragraphs  present  well  the  Old-school 
view  of  the  subject,  "  It  has  long  been  a  boast,  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  it  is  the  glory  of  American  theology 
that  it  has  enabled  us  to  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
ability, and  yet  so  to  explain  it  as  to  make  the  sinner 
inexcusable,  and  to  prevent  him  from  abusing  it  to  pur- 
poses of  carnal  apathy  and  desperation.  This  happy 
result,  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  showing  men  that  they 
have  full  natural  ability  to  fulfil  God*s  requirements; 
that  they  have  no  inability,  but  simply  a  want  of  will, 
or  purpose,  or  inclination,  to  obey  the  Gospel,  which 
they  have  full  power  to  remove,  if  they  tciU,  ^Vh^e 
this  language  is  used  by  many  in  a  sense  which,  as  ex- 
plained by  themselves,  at  all  events  coheres  with  the 
doctrine  that  man  has  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spir- 
itual good  accompanying  salvation,  it  is  used  by  others 
to  express  and  vindicate  the  dogma  that  men  are  per- 
fectly able  to  make  themselves  Christians  at  pleasure. 
This  is  Pelagianism,  without  even  a  decent  disguise. 
Yet  it  is  this  very  class  who  make  the  most  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  question.  They  think  it  a  convenient  and 
safe  shelter  for  their  doctrines  that  man  can  make  him- 
self a  new  heart.  This  class  claim  that  Edwards  was 
the  inventor  of  this  distinction ;  that  it  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  and  special  property  of  his  fol- 
lowers; that  therefore  they  are  the  true  Edwardeans, 
because  they  are  the  patrons  and  inheritors  of  this  his 
grand  discovery  in  theology.  It  can  easily  be  shown, 
however,  1.  That  whatever  of  truth  is  connected  with 
this  distinction  was  familiar  to  theologians  not  only  be- 
fore the  time  of  Edwards,  but  from  the  time  when  the 
heresies  of  Pelagius  first  occasioned  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  sin  and  grace.  2.  That  Edwards  did 
not  regard  himself  as  introducing  any  novel  doctrines 
or  discoveries  on  the  subject.  A  formerly  distinguished 
champion  of  New-school  doctrines  recently  said  in  a 
public  speech,  with  great  truth,  *  that  the  common  idea 
that  the  power  of  Edwards's  system  lies  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  natural  and  moral  ability  is  a  fallacy.  This  was 
well  understood  before  his  day.  It  lies  in  his  views  of 
spiritual  light,  which  constitute  the  key  to  his  whole 
treatise  on  the  Keligious  Affections.'  All  who  have 
read  this  treatise,  or  his  sermons  on  the  *  Natural  Blind- 
ness of  Men  in  Religion,'  and  on  *  The  Keality  of  Spirit- 
ual Light,'  must  concede  the  justness  of  this  statement 
The  great  principle  of  his  work  on  the  Affections  is  that 
*  they  arise  from  divine  illumination.'  The  amount  of 
truth  contained  in  the  proposition  that  man  is  naturally 
able,  but  morally  unable,  to  obey  God's  commands,  may 
be  thus  stated:  1.  Man  is  really  unable  to  do  things 
spiritually  good  without  divine  grace.  But  this  inabil- 
ity is  moral,  because  it  pertains  to  our  moral  nature.  It 
does  not  excuse,  because  it  is  our  sin ;  and -the  greater  it 
is,  the  greater  is  our  sin..  2.  This  corruption  and  inabil- 
ity do  not  destroy  any  of  the  faculties  of  wiU,  affection, 
or  intelligence,  which  are  essential  to  humanity,  moral 
agency,  or  responsibility.  They  only  vitiate  the  state 
and  action  of  those  faculties  with  reference  to  things 
moral  and  spiritual.    All  power  remains  which  would 
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be  requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  God*8  commands  if  we 
were  holy.  Any  hinderance,  or  want  of  power  or  op- 
portunity, which  would  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  any 
command  of  God  if  we  were  morally  good,  excuses  the 
non-performance  of  it,  and  this  alone.  So  Car,  then,  as 
the  assertion  that  we  have  natural  ability  is  intended 
to  express  the  fact  that  we  have  no  disability  but  our 
sin,  or  that  is  excusable,  it  expresses  an  important  truth. 
So  far  as  it  is  used,  or  is  adapted  to  convey  the  idea 
that  we  have  ability  t*  remove  our  sinful  corruption 
without  the  prevenient  and  efficacious  grace  of  God,  or 
that  our  inability,  though  moral,  is  such  that  we  can 
resume  it  by  the  strength  of  our  own  will,  or  that  it  b 
not  by  nature,  it  contains  a  dangerous  error.  It  is  not 
only  contrary  to  Scripture  and  all  Christian  experience, 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  state  or  act  of  the  un- 
regenerate  will  of  man  should  make  him  a  holy  being. 
The  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  such  good  fruit. 
Nay,  as  all  Christians  find  to  their  sorrow,  they  camiot, 
altliough  partially  sanctified,  by  any  power  of  their 
wills,  exclude  all  corruption  from  their  souls.  The  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  so  that  they  cannot  do  the 
things  that  they  would.  When  they  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them.  Though  they  love  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man,  they  have  a  law  in  their 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  their  minds.  How, 
then,  is  this  indwelling  corruption,  having  the  entire 
mastery  of  the  sinner,  removable  by  his  will?  And 
does  the  phrase  'natural  ability,'  according  to  its  nat- 
ural import,  fairly  express,  or,  rather,  does  it  not  express 
more  than  the  titith,  in  r^ard  to  the  power  of  the  sin- 
ner? Is  it  not,  unless  carefully  explained,  adapted  to 
mislead  him?  That  cannot  properly  be  called  ability 
to  do  things  spiritually  good,  to  purify  our  corrupt  na- 
tures, which  is  not  adequate  to  produce  the  result.  Man 
has  not  such  an  ability,  whatever  adjectives  we  afibc  to 
the  word.  He  has  only  the  faculties  which  would  ena- 
able  him  to  do  his  duty  if  he  were  holy.  Is  it  not  best, 
in  plain  terms,  to  say  so?  Have  we  a  right  to  do  oth- 
erwise than  speak  the  truth  in  love?'" — Princeton  Re- 
view^ July,  1854,  No.  x,  p.  612  sq. 

The  Arminian  doctrine  is  (1)  that  the  unregenerate 
have  complete  ability,  through  the  efficient  grace  of 
Christ,  to  comply  wiUi  the  conditions  of  Justification  as 
offered  under  the  covenant  of  grace ;  (2)  that  the  regen- 
erate have  ability,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  1.  e.  to  avoid  voluntary  transgression 
thereof.  Thefollowingcriticismofthe  Arminian  view, 
by  an  eminent  New-England  divine,  with  a  comment 
on  it,  is  taken  from  the  Christian  Advocate,  Dec  15, 
1859.  The  parts  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  commen- 
tator. "The  Arminian  theory  of  man's  inability  or 
want  of  power  is  the  same  [as  the  Calvinistic],  except- 
ing a  vain  attempt  to  conceal  its  revolting  aspect  by 
the  still  greater  absurdity  of  what  is  called  a  gracious 
ability.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  plainly  subvert 
and  virtually  deny  the  grace  of  Grod  in  their  very  at- 
tempt to  magnify  it;  for  if  man  has  not  ability  or  pow- 
er to  obey  God  without  grace  [divine  operation,  or  *  fa- 
vor to  sinners'],  then  he  does  not  sin  in  not  obeying, 
since  a  being  who  cannot  act  morally  right  cannot  act 
morally  wrong.  Such  a  being  cannot  be  truly  said  to 
receive  or  to  be  capable  of  receiving  grace,  for  grace  is 
favor  to  sinners.  Besides,  what  does  the  supposed  grace 
of  God  [here  evidently  in  the  sense  of  divine  efficiency] 
do?  Does  it  give  mBnpotoer  to  obey?  then  man  has 
power  to  ob^,  as  he  must  have  before  he  obeys.  But 
even  this  is  no  security  that  he  will  obey.  [What 
Arminian  ever  pretended  that  it  is?]  Adam  sinned 
with  this  power.  The  grace  [exercise  of  divine  effi- 
ciency], then,  does  not  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
[Is  invariable  obedience  essential,  then,  to  a  proper  hu- 
man ability?  In  that  case,  what  would  become  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  own  theory?]  Is  it  said  he  has  power  to  use 
the  grace  [what  does  the  word  mean  here?]  furnished? 
But  what  power  is  this?  Until  man  has  jooirer  to  obey, 
it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  he  should  obey,  for 


the  act  of  obedience  is  htM  own  act,  done  in  the 
of  his  own  power  to  obey.  Thus  the  grace  of  God  [the 
Holy  Ghost],  according  to  this  scheme,  must,  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  creation,  impart  some  new  ewential  mentd 
faculty  or  power  to  the  soul  of  man  to  qualify  it  to  act 
morally  right  or  wrong.  Without  the  grace  of  God 
man  has  not  a  human  soul,  for  he  has  not  the  true  and 
essential  nature  of  such  a  soul — the  power  requisite  to 
moral  action.  [We  have  been  wont  to  think  of  'pow- 
er' as  an  attribute,  not  as  a  *na/icnp.']  He  cannot  be  a 
sinner,  and  of  course  grace  to  him  cannot  be  grace  to  a 
sinner.  Grace  is  no  more  grace"  (Taylor,  Lecture*  on 
the  Moral  Government  of  God,  ii,  128).  The  comment  is 
as  follows :  "  In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Taylor  ffdsely  repre- 
sents the  Arminian  as  asserting  the  gradous  ability  of 
man,  in  general  terms,  to  keep  the  divine  law,  whereas 
we  only  afiirm  this  of  the  regenerate.  In  the  seoood 
place,  he  continually  shuffles  in  his  use  of  the  tcnn 
grace,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  bracketed  insertions  of 
equivalents,  wherever  the  context  fixes  the  sense.  In 
the  third  place,  we  see  no  possible  relevancy  in  his  ar- 
gument against  a  divinely  imparted  'power  to  obey,' 
from  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  this  power  does  not 
insure  its  invariable  exeidse  any  more  than  it  did  in 
Adam's  case.  If  the  professor  had  inferred  the  impoa- 
sibility  of  our  theory  of  ability  from  the  conceded  fact 
that  the  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  we  shoukL  not 
have  been  more  at  loss  to  perceive  the  pertinency  or 
logical  force  of  the  reasoning.  Finally,  he  forgets  that 
in  the  ec(»iomy  of  redemption, '  abili/y  to  use  grac^  is 
an  *  ability  to  obey,  God's  prime  requirement  of  a  sin- 
ner is  repentance  and  return  to  service ;  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  remedial  scheme  under  which  we 
live,  the  sinner  possesses  a  complete,  though  not  a  con- 
stitutional and  independent  'ability  to  obejr'  this  re- 
quirement." For  the  New-England  view,  see  New- 
England  Theologt.  See  also  the  artides  Abmix- 
IANI8M;  Pelagianism;  Grace.  For  a  full  discossioD 
of  the  New-school  theoiy,  see  Hodgson,  New  IHrimty 
/examined  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Princeton  PevieWy  July,  1854. 
See  also  Amtr.  Pretb,  Rev,  Jan.  1861 ;  Bib.  Sacra,  186a, 
p.  824  sq.,  608  sq. ;  1865,  p.  508 ;  Meth,  Quart,  Rev,  xlix, 
268 ;  1868,  p.  610;  British  Quart,  Rev,  July,  1867 ;  AVr 
Englander,  1868,  p.  486, 490,  496-9,  511,  553. 

In  antlB,  a  term  for  a  temple  which  has  upon  the 
facade  two  columns,  detached,  standing  between  two 
antm  that  terminate  the  side  walls  of  it.  Specimens 
are  the  temples  at  Rhamnus  and  Sunium. — Brandc  and 
Cox,  Did,  of  Science,  Lit.  and  A  rf,  ii,  200. 

Incantatioxi  (Lat  incantaHo ;  incanto,  to  chant  a 
magic  formula,  compound  of  in,  intensive,  and  canto,  to 
sing)  denotes  "  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  awe-fii- 
spmng  modes  of  magic  (q.  v.),  viz.,  that  resting  on  a 
belief  in  the  mysterious  power  of  words  solemnly  con- 
ceived and  passionately  uttered."    "  There  is  in  the  hu- 
man voice,  especially  in  its  more  lofty  tones,  an  actual 
power  of  a  very  wonderful  kind  to  stir  men's  hearts. 
\Vhen  to  this  we  add  that  poetic  utterance  is  a  special 
and  exceptional  gift ;  that  the  language  of  primitive 
nations  is  crude  and  unmanageable,  the  words  being  as 
difficult  to  weld  together  as  pieces  of  cast  iron ;  that  it 
is  only  when  the  poet's  mind  has  risen  to  unusual  heat 
that  he  can  fuse  them  into  those  rhythmical  sequences 
that  please  the  ear  and  hang  together  in  the  memory; 
that, In  short,  his  art  is  a  mystery  to  himself— an  inspi- 
ration— we  need  not  wonder  at  the  feeling  with  which 
everything  in  the  form  of  verse  or  metre  was  viewed. 
The  singing  or  saying  of  such  compositions  which  could 
thus  stir  the  blood  of  the  hearen  they  knew  not  how, 
what  other  effects  might  it  not  produce?"    To  the 
power  which  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  peo{de,  up 
to  and  even  through  the  Middle  Ages,  gave  to  incanta- 
tions, especially  when  accompanied,  as  they  generally 
were,  with  the  concocting  of  drugs  and  other  magioil 
rites,  there  is  hardly  any  end.     "Tliey  could  heal  or 
kilL     If  they  could  not  raise  from  the  dead,  they  could 
make  the  dead  speak,  or '  call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty 
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deq>*  in  order  to  imveil  the  future.  They  could  extin- 
guish fire ;  dari^en  the  sun  or  moon ;  make  fetters  burst, 
a  door  or  a  mountain  fly  open ;  blunt  a  sword;  make  a 
limb  powerless ;  destroy  a  crop,  or  charm  it  away  into 
soothes  bam."  It  is  especially  the  heathenish  nations 
that  in  their  prayers,  whether  for  blessings  or  for  curses, 
partake  lai^ely  of  the  nature  of  magical  incantations. 
"They  are  not  supposed  to  act  as  petitions  addressed  to 
a  free  agent,  but  by  an  inherent  force  which  even  the 
gods  cannot  resist.  This  is  very  marked  in  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism,  but  it  actually  pervades  all  superstitious 
worship,  though  sometimes  quite  disguised.  'They 
think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.' 
For  almost  every  occasion  or  operation  of  life  there 
were  appropriate  formulas«to  be  repeated  in  order  to  se- 
cure success;  and  many  of  these,  with  that  reverence 
for  antiquity  and  conservative  tendency  which  always 
characterize  superstition,  continue  to  live  in  popular 
memory,  although  often  the  words  are  so  old  as  to  be 
lihintelligible.  Thus,  among  the  Romans,  in  the  days 
of  Cato,  incantations  were  common  for  curing  disloca- 
tions, full  of  words  the  meaning  of  which  had  been  lost 
A  form  of  words  mod  to  this  day  in  Shetland  for  healing 
a  sprain  can  be  traced  back  to  the  10th  century.  In  its 
eariiest  form,  as  found  in  an  old  German  manuscript,  it 
narrates  how  their  native  gods,  Woden  and  Baldur,  rid- 
ing out  to  hunt,  Baldufs  horse  dislocated  its  foot,  and 
how  Woden,  using  charmed  words,  set  bone  to  bone,  etc., 
and  so  healed  the  foot.  The  repetition  of  this  rhymed 
narration  acted  as  a  charm  to  heal  other  lamed  horses. 
A  modem  version  of  this  tradition,  current  in  Norway 
even  in  our  day,  makes  the  accident  happen  to  the 
horse  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  himself  perform  the  cure — ^in 
Shetland,  also,  the  Lord  (Jesus)  is  substituted  for  Wo- 
den; and  the  formula  is  appli^  to  the  healing  of  per- 
MHis*  limbs  as  well  as  those  of  horses.  The  operation 
is  thus  described  in  R.  Chambers's  Popular  Rkyines  of 
Scotkmd:  *  When  a  person  has  received  a  sprain,  it  is 
coatomary  to  apply  to  an  individual  practiced  in  cast- 
ing the  '^  wresting-thread.''  This  is  a  thread  spun  from 
black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied  round 
a  sprained  leg  or  arm.  During  the  time  the  operator  is 
patting  the  thread  round  the  affected  limb,  he  says,  but 
in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  by- 
Btanders,  nor  even  by  the  person  operated  upon : 

"  'Our  Lord  rade, 
His  foal's,  foot  slade ; 
I>own  he  lighted, 
His  fonVs  foot  righted. 
Bone  to  bone, 
Sinew  to  sinew, 
Blood  to  blood. 
Flesh  to  flesh. 
Heal,  in  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost."* 

—Chambers,  Cifdop,  v,  530-531.  See  Magic  ;  Witch- 
craft. 

Incapacity,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  absolute 
onfitness  for  ordiimtion.  Thus  women  (Gen.  iii,  16 ;  1 
Tim.  ii,  12 ;  I  Cor.  xiv,  84,  35)  and  nnbaptized  persons 
ue  wcapadtated  from  ordination.  Baptism  is  essential 
to  church  membership,  and  therefore  the  basis  of  further 
ttlvancement  in  the  Church :  "  Cum  baptismus  sit  funda- 
mentom  omnium  sacramentorum  ante  susceptionem  bap- 
tismi  non  susdpiatur  aliud  sacramentum"  (c.  60,  can.  i, 
qu.  i,  Capit.  Theodori  Canterb.) ;  also  c  1,  x,  i)e  prtsbij- 
tero  non  baptizato  (iii,  43) ;  c  8,  x,  eod.  (Innocent  III  a. 
1206) ;  c  2,  />e  cognaHone  spirittiali  in  vi  (iv,3)  Bonifacii 
Vni.  So  the  early  Church  dedared  that  he  who  has 
Dot  received  in  due  form  the  baptism  of  water  is  not  a 
isember  of  the  visible  church,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
ordained.  The  Coundl  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  826,  in  c  19  (c 
52,  can.  i,  qu.  i),  directs  that  the  clergy  of  the  Paulinists 
(who  did  not  perform  baptism  regularly)  and  of  other 
sects  were  to  be  rebaptized  and  ordained  on  their  return 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  such  persons  as  had 
been  previously  ordained,  but  not  baptized,  should  at 
ooce  receive  baptism,  and  then  be  reordained  (c  112, 
<^iv,/>eco7wecr.[Leoa.458];c.60,can.i,qu.i;  comp. 
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Capit,  lib.  vi,  c  94,'and  other  quoted  passages),  although, 
according  to  the  decision  of  pope  Innocent  II  (c.  2,  x,  De 
prt^,  non  hapt. ;  c  34, 151 ,  dist  iv,  De  consecr.\  the  subor- 
dination of  a  baptized  priest  ordained  by  an  unbaptized 
did  not  necessarily  follow.  See  Ibregulakity. 

The  incapacity  of  women  for  ordination  was  believed 
to  be  so  fully  authorized  by  the  passages  above  cited 
from  the  Bible  that  it  was  never  questioned  by  the 
Church.  God  had  made  woman  subject  to  the  rule  of 
man;  she  could  therefore  not  instruct  a  congregation 
likely  to  be  composed  also  of  men  (Cone,  Carthctg,  iv,  a. 
878,  c  86  in  c  29 ;  dist.  xxiii,  c.  20 ;  dist.  iv,  Be  consecr,). 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Tertullian  regards  this 
question  when  he  says  {De  velandis  virgmibuSj  c  8)  > 
'*  Non  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed  non  do- 
cere,  nee  tingere,  nee  offerre,  nee  allius  viriUs  muneris 
nedum  sacerdotalis  officiis  sortem  ubi  vindicare."  In  a 
like  strain  argue  Augustine  (c  xvii,  can.  xxxiii,  qu.  v) 
and  others.  The  early  Church  therefore  declared  that 
no  woman  should  be  ordained  preshytera  (vidua)  (Cone, 
Laodie,  a.  872,  c.  11  in  c.  19,  dist.  xxxii),  nor  diacona,  or 
diaconissa  (ConciL  Arausicanum  i,  a.  441,  can.  xxvi; 
Epaonense,  a.  517,  can.  xxi ;  A  urelianense  ii,  a.  533,  can. 
xviii  [ed.  Brunc  ii,  126, 170, 187]  ;  compare  c.  23,  can. 
xxvii,  qu.  i,  Novella  Justimani  vi,  cap.  5) ;  though  edu- 
cated and  pious,  they  are  not  to  teach  in  the  congrega- 
tions (Cone.  Carihag,  iv,  a.  878,  c.  36  in  c.  29,  dist.  xxiii; 
c.  20,  dist.  iv,  De  eonsecr.^.  Abbesses  were  not  to  bless 
the  nuns,  to  hear  confessions,  or  to  preach  in  public  (c. 
10,  X,  Depcmit,  et  remiss,  [v,  38]  Innocent  III  a.  1210). 

The  t)vangelical  Church  teaches  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism (Augsb.  Conf.  art.  ix,  etc.),  and  also  that  "the  fe- 
male sex  was  not  ordained  by  God  to  rule,  either  in  the 
Church,  or  in  secular  positions  where  a  specially  strong 
understanding  and  good  counsel  are  requisite.  But  they 
are  ordered  to  take  care  of  their  household,  and  to  see 
after  it  diligently"  (Luther,  in  Walch's  Werke,  ii,  1006). 
The  ground  which  the  Reformers  took  on  this  question 
was  up  to  our  day  approved  by  the  Protestant  churches 
at  large.  Among  the  Friends;  however,  no  such  dis- 
tinction has  ever  been  recognised.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  present  age  is  to  abolish  the  rule  alto- 
gether, and  females  in  several  instances  have  actually 
been  installed  as  pastors  in  this  country,  while  in  other 
cases  their  alnlity  in  the  pulpit  has  been  freely  acknowl- 
eilged  even  among  evangelical  denominations.  Yet  even 
this  hardly  satisfies  the  advocates  of  *^  women's  rights" 
(q.  v.).    See  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop,  vi,  647.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Incardlnftrd,  in  the  language  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  the  appointment  of  any  strange  bbhop, 
presbyter,  deacon,  or  a  person  of  some  other  class  of  the 
priesthood,  to  this  or  that  church,  in  which  he  was  to 
perform  services  in  part  or  exclusively,  or  even  the  ap- 
pointment to  one  p^icular  church.  The  election  of  a 
cardinal  was  also  called  incardinare, — Fuhrmann,  Hand- 
wdrterbuch  d,  Kirchengeschy  ii,  435. 

Incardin&ti  cleiici,  fugitive  or  foreign  priests 
appointed  to  a  church,  in  contrast  with  the  appointment 
of  a  native  and  regular  priest. — Pierer,  Universal  Lex- 
ieon,  viii,  840. 

Inoamatioxi  (Lat.  in,  and  caro,  flesh),  the  perma- 
nent assumption  of  a  human  form^by  a  divine  personage. 

I.  False  or  Pretended  Incarnations  of  Heathen  Re- 
ligions,— The  mythologies  of  most  nations  afford  traces, 
although  faint,  of  the  idea  of  incarnation.  If,  as  Yinet 
has  su^ested,  there  can  be  no  religion  without  an  in- 
carnation, the  pseudo-incarnations  of  false  religions  may 
be  regarded  as  so  many  gropings  for  the  trath, "  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him"  who  at  some  time  shoidd  be- 
come incunate.  These  incarnations  express  the  deepest 
need  of  our  comnoon  nature.  Sin  has  so  isolated  man 
from  God  that  he  feels  there  is  no  hope  of  his  restora- 
tion except  "the  gods  come  down  in  the  likeness  of 
m*en."  This  idea  confronts  us  f^om  all  parts  of  the  world, 
whether  in  the  avatars  of  the  Hindfi,  th6  election  and 
worship  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  the  metamorphoses  of 
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the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies,  or  the  wilder  wor- 
ship of  the  aborigines  of  America.  The  earlier  Chris- 
tian apologists  attributed  these  caricatures  of  the  true 
incarnation  to  Satan,  and  alleged  that  "he  invented 
these  fables  by  imitating  the  truth.*'  Neander  makes 
the  profound  suggestion  that  "  at  the  bottom  of  these 
myths  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from  man's  spir- 
it, for  participation  in  the  divine  nature  as  its  true  life — 
its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the  gulf  which  separates  the 
God-derived  soul  from  its  original  —  its  wish,  even 
though  unconscious,  to  secure  that  union  with  God 
which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and  which  Chris- 
tianity shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be 
astonished  to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  antici- 
pated in  poetic  forms  (embodying  in  imaginative  crea- 
tions the  innate  yet  indistinct  cravings  of  the  spirit)  in 
the  mythical  elements  of  the  old  religions,  when  we  re- 
member that  human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  forms  of 
its  development,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  human 
history,  were  intended  by  God  to  find  their  full  accom- 
plishment in  Christ"  (Ltfe  of  Christy  chap,  ii,  sec  12). 
The  want  that  thus  expresses  itself  in  these  fabled  ava- 
tars lies  at  the  foundation  of  idolatry.  The  unsatisfied 
nature  of  man  demands  that  his  Deity  should  be  near 
him — should  dwell  with  him.  It  first  leads  him  to  rep- 
resent the  Deity  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and 
then  to  worship  it  (see  Tholuck,  Predigten,  ii,  148).  Or 
we  may  look  upon  these  avatars  as  so  many  faint  and 
diirtant  irradiations  of  the  holy  light  that  shone  upon 
the  Garden  through  the  first  promise  given  to  man. 
On  the  contrary,  Kitto  denies  "  that  there  is  in  Eastern 
mythology  any  incarnation  in  any  sense  approaching 
that  of  the  Christian,  and  that  least  of  all  is  there  any 
where  it  has  been  most  insisted  on"  {Daily  Bible  lUust. 
on  John  i,  14).  Cocker,  in  his  late  work  (Christianity 
and  Greek  Philo9ophyy  N.  Y.  1870,  8vo,  p.  612),  advances 
the  theory  that  the  idea  of  "  a  pure  spiritual  essence, 
without  form  and  without  emotion,  pervading  all  and 
transcending  all,  is  too  vague  and  abstract  to  yield  us 
comfort-,"  and  that  therefore  the  need  of  an  incarnation 
<*  became  consciously  or  unconsciously  *the  desire  ofna- 
turns' "  by  "  the  education  of  the  race"  and  "  by  the 
dispensation  of  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  an  incar- 
nation was  not  unfamiliar  to  human  thought,  t^  was  no 
new  or  strange  idea  to  the  heathen  mind.  The  number- 
less metamorphoses  of  Grecian  mythology,  the  incarna- 
tions of  Brahma,  the  avatars  of  Vishnu,  and  the  human 
form  of  Krishna,  had  naturalized  the  thought  (Young, 
Christ  of  History y  p.  248)."  See  Domer,  I^hre  v.  der 
Person  Christi,  i,  7  sq. ;  Biblioth,  Sacray  ix,  250 ;  Weber, 
Indische  Studien,  ii,  411  sq. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Apis  or  /Topi,  "the 
living  bull,"  was  esteemed  to  be  the  emblem  and  image 
of  the  soul  of  Osiris,  who,  as  Pliny  and  Cicero  say,  was 
deemed  a  god  by  the  Egyptians.  "Diodorus  derives 
the  worship  of  Apis  from  a  belief  that  the  soul  of  Osiris 
had  migrated  into  this  animal;  and  he  was  thus  sup- 
posed to  manifest  himself  to  man  through  successive 
ages;"  while  Strabo  calls  "Apis  the  same  as  Osiris" 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  abridgm.  i,  290,  291).  "About 
the  time  when  Cambjrses  arrived  at  Memphis,  Apis  ap- 
peared to  the  Egyptians."  Their  great  rejoicings  led 
that  prince  to  examine  the  officers  who  had  charge  of 
Memphis.  These  responded  "that  one  of  their  gods 
had  appeared  to  them — a  god  who,  at  long  intervals  of 
time,  had  been  accustomed  to  show  himself  in  Egypt" 
(Herod,  iii,  27).  Mnevis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis, 
was  also  a  representative  of  Osiris,  and  with  Aj^is,  the 
sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  was  worshipped  as  a  god 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Ammianus  says  that 
Mnevis  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  while  Apis  was  sacred  to 
the  moon  (see  Rawlinson's  ^croc?.  ii,  364,  Engl  edition). 
Hardwick,  however,  adduces  Wilkinson  as  regarding  it 
"  a  merit  of  the  old  Egyptians  that  they  did  not  human- 
ize their  gods;  and  yet  he  admits  that  their  fault  was 
rather  the  elevation  of  animals  and  emblems  to  the 
""uik  of  deities."    Hardwick  denies  that  the  idea  of  in- 


carnation is  to  be  found  in  the  old  £g3rptian  creed 
{Christ  and  other  Master*,  ii,  361).     See  Apis. 

The  mythology  of  the  Hindtis  presents  a  vast  variety 
of  incarnations,  the  inferior  avatars  that  have  appear- 
ed in  various  ages  being  innumerable.  The  object  of 
the  avatar  is  declared  by  Vidmu  himself,  who,  in  the 
form  of  Krishna,  thus  addresses  Aijuna:  "Both  I  and 
thou  have  passed  many  births ;  mine  are  known  to  me, 
but  thou  knowest  not  thine.  Although  I  am  not  in  my 
nature  subject  to  birth  or  decay,  and  am  the  lord  oi  all 
created  beings,  yet,  having  command  over  my  own  na- 
ture, I  am  made  evident  by  my  own  power;  and  as  often 
as  there  is  a  decline  of  virtue,  and  an  insurrection  ct 
vice  and  injustice  in  the  world,  I  make  myself  evident. 
Thus  I  appear  from  age  to  age  for  the  preservation  cf 
the  just,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  virtue"  {Bhagavad-Gita,  p.  40).  With  thtf 
declaration  accord,  for  the  most  part,  the  objects  of  the 
ten  more  oons{»cuous  avatars  of  this  deity,  although 
the  details  of  them  abound  in  puerilities  and  obscenity. 
In  the  Matsya,  or  Fish  avatar,  Vishnu  took  the  fonn  of 
a  human  being  issuing  from  the  body  of  a  fish,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sacred  books  which  had  been  stakn 
from  Brahma  by  the  demon  Hayagriva.  The  Knmoj 
or  Tortoise  avatar,  supported  the  earth  sinking  in  the 
waters.  The  prayer  of  Brahma  for  assistance  when  the 
whole  earth  was  covered  vith  water  called  forth  a  thixd 
avatar  of  Vishnu,  that  of  the  Vardha,  or  Boar,  of  whidi 
Maurice  says, "  Using  the  practical  instinct  of  that  ani- 
mal, he  began  to  smell  armuid  that  he  might  discover 
the  place  where  the  earth  was  submerged.  At  length, 
having  divided  the  water  and  arriving  at  the  bottom, 
he  saw  the  earth  l>'ing  a  mighty  and  barren  stratmn; 
then  he  took  up  the  ponderous  globe  (freed  from  the 
water),  and  raised  it  high  on  his  tusk — one  wocdd  say 
it  was  a  beautiful  lotus  blossoming  on  the  tip  of  hit 
tusk"  {Hist»  ofHindostan,  i,  675  sq.).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  these  three  avatars  are  pervcrsioiis  of 
the  HindA  traditions  of  the  Deluge.  The  next  incar- 
nation burst  forth  from  a  pillar  as  a  man-lion  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  a  blaspheming  monarch.  The 
VdmanOy  or  Dwarf,  in  the  next  avatar,  rebuked  the 
pride  of  Maha  Bali,  the  great  Bali.  In  human  fomi 
the  divine  Parasurama,  in  twenty  pitched  battles,  ex- 
tirpated the  Kettri  tribe  to  prepare  fot  the  ]%«hmin  the 
way  to  empire.  The  seventh  was  veiy  like- that  of  the 
preceding,  and  for  similar  objects.  Rama  Chandra,  how- 
ever, was  a  great  reformer  and  legislator.  The  eighth^ 
that  of  Krishna^  represents  the  Deity  in  human  form 
trampling  on  the  head  of  a  serpent,  whUe  the  serpent  is 
biting  his  heel — a  corruption  of  the  promise  to  Ere. 
One  object  of  the  ninth  incarnation,  that  of  Bttddhoy  b 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  abolition  of  san- 
guinary sacrifices.  'V\liatever  be  the  cause, "  Bpddhiim 
stands  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  heathendom  as  a  re- 
ligion without  sacrificial  cultus."  Upon  the  tenth,  the 
Kalki  avatar,  which  is  yet  to  take  place,  the  dcstrnctKm 
of  the  universe  will  ensue  (see  Maurice,  history  ofBin' 
dosfan,  passim ;  Hardwick,  i,  278 ;  New  EngUmder,  iii, 
188-186).  For  the  astounding  events  connected  with 
the  birth  and  infancy  of  Gotaroa  (q.  v.),  see  Budpiia. 
See  also  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  140  sq.  Com- 
pare Avatar;  Hinduism. 

Lamaism  presents  many  features  in  common  with 
Buddhism,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  considered  one  of 
its  outgrowths.  It  "differs  fundamentally  from  Cbi- 
nese  Buddhism  in  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  incarna- 
tions. The  great  thought  of  some  intelligence  issuing 
from  the  Buddha  world  assuming  the  conditions  of  our 
frail  humanity,  and  for  a  time  presiding  over  some  one 
favored  group  of  Buddhist  monasteries,  had  long  been 
familiar  to  the  natives  of  Tibet."  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century  arose  the  idea  of  perpetual  incarna- 
tions. "  Then  it  was  that  one  chief  abbot,  the  *  perfect 
Lama,'  instead  of  passing,  as  he  was  entitled  to  doy  to 
his  ultimate  condition,  determined  fur  the  benefit  of 
mankind  to  sojourn  longer  on  the  earth,  and  be  cootin- 
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Qoualj'  new'-bom.  As  soon  as  he  was  carried  to  his 
gniTe  in  1473,  a  search  was  instituted  for  the  personage 
who  had  been  destined  to  succeed  him.  This  was  found 
to  be  an  infuit  who  established  its  title  to  the  honor  by 
appearing  to  remember  various  articles  which  had  been 
the  pioi^rtj  of  the  lama  just  deceased,  or,  rather,  were 
the  infant's  own  property  in  earlier  stages  of  existence. 
...  So  fisscinating  was  the  theory  of  perpetual  incar- 
nations that  a  fresh  succession  of  rival  lamas  (also  of  the 
ydhw  order)  afterwards  took  its  rise  in  Teshu-lambu, 
while  the  Dalai  lamas  were  enthroned  in  Lhassa;  and 
at  present  every  convent  of  importance,  not  in  Tibet 
only,  but  in  distant  parts  of  Tartary,  is  claiming  for  it- 
self a  like  prerogative.  .  .  .  The  religion  of  Tibet  is 
from  day  to  day  assuming  all  the  characteristics  of 
man-worship"  (Hardwick,  ii,  93  sq.).  For  the  election 
of  the  successor  of  the  lama,  see  also  Hue's  Travels  in 
Tartary,  ii,  ch.  vi,  p.  197  sq. 

The  notion  that  prevailed  in  Egypt  was  similar, 
"Mve  only  that  the  symbolical  bull  was  substituted  for 
the  literal  man,  and  as  Buddha  is  still  held  to  bo  suc- 
cessivdly  bom  in  each  infant  lama,  so  the  god  Osiris 
was  equally  thought  to  be  successively  bom  in  each 
consecrated  Alnevia.  Nor  was  the  doctrine  of  a  human 
inqunation  by  any  means  lost  in  that  country.  Diod- 
oros  gives  a  curious  account  of  an  infant  in  whose  per- 
son Oarb  was  thought  to  have  been  bom  into  the  world 
in  order  that  he  might  thus  exhibit  himself  to  mortals ; 
and  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  Egyptian  Perseus,  who 
was  the  same  divinity  with  Osiris,  necessarily  requires 
us  to  suppose  that  at  certain  intervals  a  man  was 
brought  forward  by  the  priests  as  an  incarnation  of  their 
god''  (Diod.  Sic  lib.  i,  p.  20 ;  Herod.  Hist,  ii,  ch.  xci ;  G. 
S.  Faber,  Eight  Dissertations^  i,  61  sq. ;  see  Wilkinson's 
note  ad  loc  cit.  in  Rawlinson's  Herodottts),  On  the 
general  subject,  see  also  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idola- 
try, vi,  ch.  vi ;  Eight  Dissertations,  i,  67  sq. 

Under  the  head  of  classical  metamorphoses  it  will  be 
nffident  to  refer  to  Baur  in  Baumgarten  (on  Acts,  i, 
446,  transl.) ;  to  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Bauds  et  Phile- 
mon; and  the  name  that  Jupiter  bore  of  Zei)^  Karapd- 
n|c  (Biacoe,  OntheActs,ip,  205). 

"Passing  over  to  the  American  continent,  whether 
by  way  of  Iceland  to  Labrador,  or  eastward  from  Asia, 
we  find  the  wilderness,  from  the  frozen  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  resounding  with  the 
deeds  of  a  hero^od  corresponding  in  character,  history, 
and  name  with  the  Wodin  and  Buddha  of  the  eastem 
continent.  .  .  .  His  grandmother  descended  from  the 
moon,  which,  in  the  symbolic  language  of  the  early  tra- 
ditions, always  represents  the  Noachian  ark.  The  only 
daughter  of  this  Nokomis,  in  the  bloom  of  her  maiden- 
hood, without  the  concurrence  of  mortal  agency,  and  in 
a  miraculous  manner,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  became 
cooscious,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers  for  the  redemption  of 
the  worid  from  eviL  All  his  stupendous  exploits  were 
directed  to  that  end.  His  name  in  the  Indian  dialects 
was  Bosho,  Bozho,"  etc  (Meth,  Quart,  Rev,  1859,  p.  596 ; 
eompare  Schoolcraft's  Algic  Res.  i,  185;  and  Kingsbor- 
ongh's  Jfex.  Antiq.  vi,  175).  The  remarkable  story  of 
the  birth  of  Huitzilopochtli  from  a  virgin  mother  is 
given  by  Squier,  American  Archasological  Res,  p.  196. 
For  the  reputed  incarnations  of  the  highest  god,  Tez- 
catlipoca,  thought  by  Mr.  Squier  to  be  analogous  to 
^^iddha,  Zoroaster,  Osiris,  Taut  in  Phcenicia,  Odin  in 
Scandinavia,  etc,  see  Hardwick,  ii,  152,  with  his  re- 
marks.—Brinton  (Daniel  G.),  Myths  of  the  New  World 
CN-T.  1868),  12mo),  chap,  ii  and  iv. 

n.  Defadtion  of  ^^Incarnation''  in  the  Christian  Scheme, 
—In  the  evangelical  sense,  incarnation  is  that  act  of  grace 
whereby  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  took  upon  himself 
the  nature  of  man.  ^  By  taking  only  the  nature  of  man, 
^  still  continneth  one  person,  and  changeth  but  the 
manner  of  his  subsisting,  which  was  before  in  the  mere 
(^ocy  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit  of  our 
flesh"  (Hooker,  Ecc  Pol  v,  §  52).    In  the  assumption  of 


our  nature  he  became  subject  to  the  consequences  of  sin, 
except  that  he  was  without  the  accident  of  sin  (see 
Ebnird,  in  Herzqg,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.  Jesus  Christ). 
**  That  Christ  should  have  taken  man's  nature  shows 
that  corraprion  was  not  inherent  in  its  existence  in 
such  wise  that  to  assume  the  nature  was  to  assume 
the  sin"  (Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  p.  74). 
The  essential  features  of  the  incarnation  are  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  incarnation,  that 
of  Christianity  is  at  once  understood ;  for  the  incarna- 
tion of  Yishnn  as  found  in  Krishna,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  heathen  incarnations,  and 
the  only  one  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Christ  accord- 
ing to  Hardwick  {Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  291), 
"  when  purged  from  all  the  lewd  and  Bacchanalian  ad- 
juncts which  disfigure  and  debase  it,  comes  indefinitely 
short  of  Christianity.**  "  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  compare  the  incamations  of  this  Indian  deity 
vrith  that  of  Christ.  They  are  by  their  multiplicity 
abne  tinctured  with  the  pantheistic  idea.  The  human 
personality  is  destitute  of  reality,  since  it  is  taken  up 
and  laid  down  as  a  veil  or  mask  with  which  the  divinity 
invested  himself  for  a  moment.  Moreover,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  god  is  carried  too  far— he  descended  to 
evil,  and  participated  in  human  oorraption"  (Fressens^, 
Rel,  before  Christ,  p.  61).  Although,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  was  not 
foreign  to  heathenism,  yet  that  the  divine  Logos  should 
become  fiesh  belonged  to  Christianity  alone.  False  re- 
ligions teach  an  apotheosis  of  man  rather  than  ti  proper 
incarnation  of  the  Deity.  Judaism  itself  had  never  risen 
to  the  concepdon  of  an  incarnate  God.  The  antagonism 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  was  too  sharply 
defined  to  admit  such  an  interpretation  of  the  first  prom- 
ise as  the  incarnation  has  given.  See  Martensen,  Christ, 
Dogm.  §  128 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  (Clark),  ii,  200  sq. ; 
Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illust,  29th  week,  ^evening. 

The  use  of  the  term  incarnation  (later  Latin)  may  be 
traced  back  to  Ireneeus,  AD.  180,  as  in  the  expression 
'^Incaraatio  pro  nostra  salute"  (Contra  Hcer,  i,  10). 

III.  Theory, — The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  fun- 
damental to  Christianity,  and  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  entire  fabric  of  revealed  religion  rests.  It  is  pre- 
sented to  our  faith  from  the  plane  of  the  miraculous, 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  one  all-comprehensive 
miracle  of  Christianity.  It  contains  within  itself  essen- 
tially the  entire  series  of  miracles  as  taught  in  the  Gos- 
pels. These  miracles  are  the  fruit,  after  its  kind,  which 
this  divine  tree  brings  forth.  Faith  sees  in  the  fallen 
estate  of  so  noble  a  being  as  man,  and  his  restoration  to 
purity,  immortality,  and  God,  objects  conmiensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  and  humiliation  that  are  implied  in 
the  incarnation,  and  accepts  the  doctrine  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  human  nature;  but 
a  divine  revelation  elevates  our  vision,  and  meets  all  ob- 
jections founded  upon  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
oiur  race  by  indicating  that  in  some  mysterious  manner 
the  influences  of  the  atonement  may  beneficially  affect 
the  entire  universe.  See  Garbett,  Christ  as  Prophet,  i, 
12 ;  Kurtz,  Astron,  and  the  Bible,  transL  p.  95  sq. ;  Calvin 
on  Col  i,  20 ;  Olshausen,  Stier,  and  Harless  on  Eph,  ii,  20. 

The  blending  together  of  two  natures  implied  in  an 
incarnation  presupposes  some  element  of  nature  common 
to  both.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  '*  things  absolutely  dis- 
similar in  their  nature  cannot  mingle:  water  cannot 
coalesce  with  fire ;  water  cannot  mix  with  oil"  (F.  W. 
Robertson  on  Matt v, 48).  "Forasmuch  as  there  is  no 
union  of  God  with  man  without  that  mean  between  both 
which  is  both"  (Hooker),  we  see  in  the  incarnation,  re- 
flected as  in  a  mirror,  the  trae  nobility  of  man's  nature, 
and  the  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  incarnation  took 
place  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  rather  than  in  angels. 
"  For  verily  he  taketh  not  hold  of  angels,  but  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  he  Uketh  hold"  (Heb.  ii,  16,  marginal 
rend.).  "  The  most  common  mode  of  presenting  the 
doctrine  is  to  say  that  the  Logos  assumed  our  fallen  hu- 
manity.   But  by  this,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  under* 
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stood  that  he  assumed  an  individual  body  and  soul,  so 
that  he  became  a  man,  but  that  he  assumed  generic  hu- 
manity, so  that  he  became  the  man.  By  generic  hu- 
manity is  to  be  understood  a  life-power,  that  peculiar 
law  of  life,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  which  develops  it- 
self outwardly  as  a  body,  and  inwardly  as  a  soul.  The 
Son,  therefore,  became  incarnate  in  humanity  in  that 
objective  reality,  entity,  or  substance  in  which  all  hu- 
man lives  are  one.  Thus,  too,  Olshausen,  in  his  com- 
ment on  John  i,  14,  says, '  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
Word  was  made  man,  which  would  imply  that  the  Re- 
deemer was  a  man  by  the  side  of  other  men,  whereas, 
being  the  second  Adam,  he  represented  the  totality  of 
human  nature  in  his  exalted  comprehensive  personal- 
ity.' To  the  same  effect  he  says,  in  his  remarks  on 
Bom.  V,  15,  <  If  Christ  were  a  man  among  other  men,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  how  his  suffering  and 
obedience  could  have  an  essential  influence  on  mankind : 
he  could  then  only  operate  as  an  example ;  but  he  is  to 
be  regarded,  even  apart  from  his  divine  nature,  as  ike 
man,  L  e.  as  realizing  the  absolute  idea  of  humanity, 
and  including  it  potentially  in  himself  spiritually  as 
Adam  did  corporeally.'  To  this  point  archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce  devotes  the  third  chapter  of  his  book  on  The 
Incarnation,  and  represents  the  whole  value  of  Christ's 
work  as  depending  upon  it.  If  this  be  denied,  he  says, 
*  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  sanctification,  though 
confessed  in  words,  become  a  mere  empty  phraseology.' 
In  fine.  Dr.  Nevin,  of  America,  in  his  Mystical  Presence, 
p.  210,  says,  *  The  Word  became  flesh ;  not  a  single  man 
only,  as  one  among  many,  \mt  flesh,  or  humanity,  in  its 
universal  conception.  How  else  could  he  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  general  life,  the  origin  of  a  new  order  of  exist- 
ence for  the  human  world  as  such  ?"  (£adie).  This  fine 
distinction,  however,  savors  too  much  of  transcendental- 
ism to  be  capable  of  clear  apprehension  or  general  re- 
ception. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  divine  Logos 
actually  assumed  a  human  body  and  soul,  not  precisely 
such  as  fallen  men  have,  but  like  that  of  the  newly-cre- 
ated Adam,  or  rather  became  himself  the  archetypal 
man  after  whom,  as  a  pattern  originally  in  the  mind  of 
Deity,  the  human  race  was  primevally  fashioned.  See 
Image  of  God. 

The  question  whether  there  would  or  could  have  been 
an  incarnation  without  the  fall  of  man  has  especially 
engaged  the  speculative  minds  of  German  divines,  most 
of  whom  maintain  the  affirmative.  *'  If,  then,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  stands  in  an  eternal  relation  to  the 
Father  and  to  humanity— if  his  person  has  not  merely 
a  historical,  not  merely  a  religious  and  ethical,  but  also 
a  metaphyseal  significance,  sin  alone  cannot  have  been 
the  ground  of  his  revelation ;  for  there  was  no  meta- 
physical necessity  for  sin  entering  the  world,  and  Christ 
could  not  be  our  Redeemer  if  it  had  been  eternally  in- 
volved in  the  idea  that  he  should  be  our  Mediator.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  what  is  most  glorious  in  the  world 
could  only  be  reached  though  the  medium  of  sin?  that 
there  would  have  been  no  room  in  the  human  race  for 
the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  One  but  for  sin  ?  If  we 
start  with  the  thought  of  humanity  as  destined  to  bear 
the  image  of  God,  with  the  thought  of  a  kingdom  of 
individuals  filled  with  God,  ipust  we  not  necessarily 
ask,  even  if  we  for  the  moment  suppose  sin  to  have  no 
existence,  Where  in  this  kingdom  is  the  perfect  God- 
man?  No  one  of  the  individuals  by  himself  expresses 
more  than  a  relative  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures.  No  one  participates  more  than  partially  in 
the  «  fuhiess  of  him  that  filleth  all"  (Eph.  i,  23).  All, 
therefore,  point  beyond  themselves  to  a  union  of  God 
and  man,  which  is  not  partial  and  relative  (cc  fjikpovc,  1 
Cor.  xii,  27),  but  perfect  and  complete"  (Martensen,  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics,  §  131).  See  also  Muller,  Deutsche  Zeit- 
schrift,  1853,  No.  43 ;  PhiUppi,  KirchUche  CUmbendekre, 
Einleitung ;  Ebrard,  Doffmatik,  ii,  95 ;  British  and  For- 
eign Ev,  Rev.  in  ThedL  Eclec,  iii,  267. 

lY.  Objections  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion worthy  of  consideration  are  more  easUy  resolved, 


perhaps,  than  those  against  any  other  doctrine  of  Saip- 
ture,  for  they  are  mostly,  if  not  alt<^ther,  to  be  ooia- 
prehended  under  the  head  of  its  deep  mysterioosnessb 
Many  writers,  however,  have  adduc^  as  parallel  the 
mystery  of  creation,  which  is  in  itself  the  embodimoit 
of  thought  in  matter,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
posite being  as  man,  not  to  speak  of  mysteries  with 
which  our  entire  economy  is  crowded.  A  priori,  it  is 
not  more  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  union  of  the  divine 
with  the  human,  or  the  taking  up  of  the  human  into 
the  divine,  than  to  comprehend  the  incamati<m  of  an 
immaterial  essence  such  as  that  of  the  mind  in  a  mate- 
rial form  like  that  of  the  body.  **  K  even  in  our  time 
the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  still  appears  so  diffi- 
cult, the  principal  reason  is,  that  the  fact  itself  is  too 
much  isolated.  It  is  always  the  impulse  of  spirit  to 
embody  itself,  for  corporeity  b  the  end  of  the  work  of 
God;  in  every  phenomenon  an  idea  descends  from  the 
world  of  spirit  and  embodies  itself  here  below.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  all  the  nobler  among  men  are  rars 
of  that  sun  which  in  Christ  rose  on  the  firmament  of 
humanity.  In  Abraham,  Moses,  and  others,  we  already 
discover  the  coming  Christ"  (Olshausen  on  John  i,  14}. 

The  strictures  of  archbishop  Whately  with  respect  to 
the  substance  of  Deity,  etc,  may  hold  good  of  dogma- 
tism upon  the  incarnation :  "  But  as  to  the  subetance  of 
the  supreme  Being  and  of  the  human  soul,  many  men 
were  (and  still  are)  confident  in  their  opinions,  and  dog- 
matical in  maintaining  them :  the  more,  inasmuch  as  in 
these  subjects  they  could  not  be  refuted  by  an  appeal 
to  experiment.  .  .  .  Philosophical  divines  are  continu- 
ally prone  to  forget  that  the  subjects  on  which  they 
speculate  are  confessedly  and  by  their  own  account  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.  This  is  no  rea- 
son, indeed,  against  our  believing  anything  clearly  re- 
vealed in  Scripture  f  but  it  is  a  reason  against  going  be- 
yond Scripture  with  metaphysical  speculations  of  our 
own,"  etc  (Cyclop,  Brit,  i,  517, 8th  ed.).  On  objections, 
consult  Liddon,  Bampton  Lecture,  lect.  v ;  Sadler,  J^m- 
monue^  ch^>8.  ii,  V ;  Fnyamioua,  De/,  o/ Christiamty/ii, 
ch.  XXV ;  Thos.  Adams,  Meditations  on  Creed,  in  Woris, 
iii,  235;  Martensen,  Christ,  Dogmai,  §  132. 

V.  History  of  Views. — ^The  true  theory  of  the  nature 
of  Christ  was  of  gradual  development  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Not  unlike  the  best  and  most  enduring 
growths  of  nature,  it  sprang  up  and  matured  amid  the 
conflicts  of  doubt  and  the  tempests  of  facti<Hi.  (See  § 
Vni,  below.)  The  efforts  to  harmonize  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  fluctua- 
tions of  doubt,  which  illustrate  in  a  signal  manner  the 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind  to  recoil  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.  The  dose  of  the  4th  century  (AJ). 
881)  witnessed  the  maturing  of  correct  views  as  to  the 
twofold  nature  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  and  their 
embodiment  in  the  creed,  which,  subjected  to  the  test  of 
centuries,  is  still  the  expression  and  symbol  of  the  faith 
of  the  Church.  See  Creed,  Nicexb  and  CoNSTA^rri- 
KOPOLiTAN,  vol.  ii,  p.  562. 

"  If  we  would  correctly  apprehend  the  ancient  Church 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  we  must  take  ^voiq  in  the 
abstract  sense  in  which  it  was  used.  The  divine  na- 
ture consists  in  this,  that  Christ  is  God,  the  predicate 
*  God  belongs  to  him ;  the  human  nature  is  this,  that 
the  predicate  ^  maW  is  assigned  to  it.  His  divine  nature 
is  the  divine  essence  which  subsists  in  the  Logos  from 
eternity,  and  which  in  his  becoming  man  he  sdU  re- 
tained. His  human  nature  is  tlie  man's  nature  or  mode 
of  being  and  constitution,  which /or  itself  does  not  sub- 
sist, but  which,  as  a  universal  cUtribute,  exists  in  all 
other  men,  and,  since  his  incarnation,  also  in  him-— the 
natura  hominum.  To  have  human  feeling,  will,  and 
thought,  and  as  a  human  soul  to  animate  a  human  body, 
is  human  nature.  We  must,  however,  never  think  of 
human  nature  as  a  concretum,  a  subsistens,  a  scm  of  Mary, 
with  which  the  Son  of  God  united  himself,  or.  mixed 
himself  up"  (Ebrard,  in  lieizog,Real-£ncyklopSdie,s,v, 
Jesus  Christ). 
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With  the  explanation  thus  given,  we  proceed  to  re- 
mark that  the  earliest  contiroverries  of  the  Church  re- 
▼olred  around  the  physical  nature  of  Christ.    The  result 
of  those  contests  established  the  essential  oneness  of 
Christ's  body  with  ours.    The  pungency  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  may  be  illustrated  in  the  words  of  Ire- 
raens  (quoted  by  Hooker,  Ecd,  PoUiyy  v,  sec.  68) :  "  If 
Christ  had  not  taken  flesh  from  the  very  earth,  he  would 
not  have  coveted  those  earthly  nourishments  wherewith 
bodies  taken  froni  thence  are  fed.    This  was  the  nature 
which  felt  hunger  after  long  fasting,  was  desirous  of  rest 
after  travel,  testified  compassion  and  love  by  tears, 
groaned  in  heaviness,  and  with  extremity  of  grief  melt- 
ed away  itself  into  bloody  sweats."    The  earliest  fa- 
thers, with  the  exception  of  Justin  Martyr,  held  the 
opinioa  that  Christ  assumed  only  a  hunuin  body,  or,  if 
he  had  a  soul,  it  was  animal,  or,  which  was  more  com- 
mon, they  quite  ignored  the  question  of  his  human  soid. 
The  views  of  Justin,  however,  were  colored  by  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  which  led  him  to  attribute  to  Christ 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  but  in  such  a  mode  of  union  with 
the  Lc^os  as  to  furnish  the  germs  of  the  future  error  of 
ApoUinazis  the  younger.     Tertullian,  about  the  end  of 
the  2d  century,  first  ascribed  to  Christ  a  proper  human 
soul,  and  thus  met  and  disposed  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  from  the  teaching  that  connected  the  Logos 
immediately  with  the  body  of  Christ.    The  doctrine  of 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  more  fully  developed  and 
illostrated  by  Oiigen.     But,  in  comparing  the  connec- 
titm  between  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature  in  Christ 
to  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ,  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  objection  that  he  made  Christ  a  mere  man. 
(See  farther,  Knapp,  Lecturet  on  Christian  Theology ^  sec 
cii,  note  by  the  translator.)    Amlnrose  (De  Incamaiione, 
p.  76)  may  more  properly  serve  as  the  connecting  link 
between  Tertullian  aiid  tlie  Athanasian  Creed,  the  latter 
ttttiog  forth  the  doctrine  to  which  the  Church  was 
slowly  attaining  in  the  following  words:  "Perfectus 
Deua,  perfectus  homo,  ex  anima  rationali  et  humana 
came  sabsistens."*     Thus  Ambrose  reasons:  **Do  we 
aln  infer  divisionr  when  we  affirm  that  he  took  on  him 
a  reasonable  soul,  and  one  endowed  with  intellectual  ca- 
pacity?   For  Grod  himself,  the  Word,  was  not  to  the 
flesh  as  the  reasonable  intellectual  sotd;  but  God  the 
Word,  taking  upon  him  a  reasonable  intellectual  soul, 
homan,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  our  souls,  the 
flesh  also  like  our  own,  and  of  the  same  substance  Mrith 
that  of  which  our  flAh  is  formed,  was  also  perfect  mcai, 
but  without  any  taint  of  siiL  .  .  .  Wherefore  his  flesh 
and  his  soul  were  of  the  same  substance  with  our  soids 
and  oar  flesh.**     Questions  in  connection  with  the  lui- 
ture  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  came  into  greater 
prominence  towards  the  dose  of  the  4th  century  than 
evi^  before  in  the  history  of  the  Church.     ApoUinaris 
the  younger  revived  the  opinion  which  extensively  pre- 
^liled  in  the  primitive  Church,  that  Christ  connected 
himielf  only  with  a  human  body  and  an  animal  soul 
(Hasc,  Ch,  'llist.  sec  104).     «Two  beings  persistmg  m 
their  completeness,  he  conceived,  could  not  be  united 
into  one  whole.     Out  of  the  union  of  the  perfect  human 
nature  with  the  Deity  one  person  never  coUd  proceed ; 
>nd,  more  particularly,  the  rational  sotd  of  the  man  could 
not  be  assumed  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos  so  as 
to  form  one  person"  (Neander,  iv,  119,  Clarke's  edition). 
From  an  eariy  part  of  the  9th  century,  when  the  Adop- 
tian  tenets  sank  into  oblivion,  the  Church  enjoyed  com- 
parative rest.     But,  as  might  have  been  presumed,  the 
era  of  scholastic  theology,  which  was  inaugurated  at 
about  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  and  con- 
tinued into  the  15th,  although  the  attention  of  the 
schoolmen  was  more  directed  to  other  subjects,  did  not 
paai  by  one  that  so  readily  admitted  the  exercise  of  di- 
alectic subtlety.    The  nominalism  of  Roscelinus, "  which 
'cgarded  the  appellation  God,  that  is  common  to  the 
three  persons,  as  a  mere  luune,  i.  c  as  the  abstract  idea 
of  a  genoa^  (Hagenbach),  had  perverted  the  true  idea 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  into  that  of  three  individuals 


or  things,  in  contradistinction  to  one  thing  (una  res). 
In  response,  Anselm  argued  that,  as  every  universal  is 
a  mere  abstraction,  and  particidars  alone  have  reality, 
so  "  if  only  the  essence  of  God  in  the  Trinity  was  called 
una  reSy  and  the  three  persons  not  tres  res,  the  latter 
could  not  be  considered  as  anything  real.    Only  the  one 
God  would  be  the  real;  all  besides  would  become  a 
mere  nominal  distinction,  to  which  nothing  real  corre- 
spondeil ;  and  so,  therefore,  along  with  the  Son,  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Ghost  would  also  have  become  man" 
(Neander,  viii,  92).     ^  The  daring  assertions  of  Roscel- 
inus exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  Tritheism,  while 
those  of  Abelard  exposed  him  to  that  of  Sabellianism. 
The  distinction  which  Gilbert  of  Poitiers  drew  between 
the  quo  est  and  the  quod  est  ga.ve  to  his  doctrine  the 
semblance  of  Tetratheism"  (see  Hagenbach,  History  of 
Doct,  i,  sec  170).    Though  his  starting-point  was  Real- 
ism, he  arrived  at  the  same  goal  as  the  Nominalist  Ros- 
celinus.    "  The  Scholastics  had  much  to  say  of  the  re- 
lation of  number  to  the  divine  unity.     Since  Boethius 
had  put  forth  the  canon,  *  Yere  unum  esse,  in  quo  nullus 
sit  numerus,'  Peter  the  Lombard  sought  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  ntunber,  in  its  application  to 
God  and  divine  things,  had  oiUy  a  negative  meaning ; 
'  these  are  rather  said  to  exclude  what  is  not  in  God 
than  to  assert  what  is'"  {Theol  Led.  by  Dr.  Twesten, 
transL  in  Bib.  Sac  iii,  770).     **  Considered  as  an  act, 
according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  incarnation  is  the 
work  of  the  whole  Trinity ;  but  in  respect  to  its  termir 
nusy  that  is,  the  personal  union  of  the  divine  and  hmnan 
nature,  it  belongs  only  to  the  Son ;  since,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  is  first  and  properly  not 
the  nature,  but  a  person,  and  that  the  second  person, 
which  has  assumed  humanity."    (For  the  accordance 
of  this  with  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  eleventh 
Council  at  Toledo,  A.D.  675,  see  Bib,  Sac,  iv,  60,  note.) 
"  Duns  Scotus  ascribed  to  the  human  miture  of  Christ  a 
proper  if  not  an  independent  existence.    This  funda- 
mental view  of  the  Middle  Ages  Luther  also  adopted, 
and  designated  the  divinity  and  humaiuty  as  two 
'parts;'  and  upon  this  he  built  his  theory  of  the  impar- 
Ution  of  the  di\'ine  attribute  to  the  human"  (Herzog). 
The  age  of  the  Reformation  contributed  nothing  or 
but  little  new  on  the  subject  of  the  incanuition.     The 
most  that  it  did  was  to  repeat  some  of  the  more  pesti- 
lent errors  of  the  past,  and  in  the  mean  time,  through 
the  conflicts  of  mind,  bring  into  bolder  relief  the  linea- 
ments of  truth.     "  Thus  Caspar  Schwenkfield  revived 
the  docetico-monophysitic  doctrine  concerning  the  *^2o- 
rijied  and  defied  fiedC  of  Christ.    Menno  Simonis,  as 
well  as  other  Anabaptists,  supposed  (like  the  Valentin- 
ians  in  the  first  period)  that  our  Lord's  birth  was  a  mere 
phantom.     Michael  Servetus  maintained  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  filled  with  the  divine  nature,  and  re- 
jected all  further  distinctions  between  his  two  natures 
as  unscriptural,  and  founded  upon  scholastic  definitions 
alone.    Faustus  Socinus  went  so  far  as  to  return  to 
the  view  entertained  by  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes" 
(Hagenbach,  History  of  Dod,  sec  266).     According  to 
Domer, "  Servetus,  resting  on  a  pantheistic  basis,  could 
say  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  consubstantial  with 
God,  but  the  same  would  hold  true  in  reference  to  all 
flesh."    Nevertheless,  he  did  not  say  it  in  reference  to 
all  flesh.     *'  In  his  opinion,  Christ  alone  is  the  Son  of 
God;  nor  is  that  imme  to  be  given  to  any  one  else" 
(Hagenbach,  sec  265).    The  controversies  between  Cal- 
vin and  Servetus,  in  which  were  comprehended  the  er- 
roneous views  of  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
carnation, at  last  culminated  in  his  death  at  the  stake. 
Much,  however,  as  Calvin  was  blamed  for  calling  the 
Son,  considered  in  his  essence,  ahro^toQ,  still  he  was 
right,  and  is  supported  by  Lutheran  theologians.    In 
another  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  in  his  personal 
subsistence,  the  Son  cannot  be  called  avro^ioQ,  but  only 
the  Father,  since  he  alone  is  ayiwriTOQ ;  but  the  iytv- 
vtjaia  of  the  person  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
absoluteness  of  the  essence"     (See  further,  Twesten,  in 
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die  Bib,  Sac  iv,  89.  For  the  differencefl,  as  respects 
the  incarnation,  between  Lather  and  Zwingle,  in  which 
each  (ailed  to  comprehend  the  stand-point  of  the  other, 
see  Herzog,  ReaJ^EncyldopSdie,  art.  Jesus  Christ.) 

YL  Theophcmie$4 — ^It  might  have  been  expected,  from 
a  consideration  of  an  event  of  such  moment  to  our  race 
as  the  incarnation,  that,  delayed  so  long  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  it  would  not  have  been  without  its  adum- 
brations, like  types  in  nature,  mute  prophecies  of  arche- 
typal existence.  The  first  prophecy  of  the  incarnation 
was  coeval  with  the  falL  In  terms  succinct  and  vet 
dear,  the  announcement  was  made  that  from  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  rise  the  hope  of  man.  In  analogy 
with  nature  the  typical  form  was  thus  given,  from  which 
the  grand  archet3rphal  idea  should  be  elaborated,  until 
in  the  fulness  of  time  that  idea  should  be  permanently 
embodied,  and  God  become  manifest  in  the  flesh.  "  No 
sooner  had  the  first  Adam  appeared  and  faBen  than  a 
new  school  of  prophecy  b^an,  in  which  type  and  sym- 
bol w«re  mingled  with  what  had  now  its  first  existence 
on  the  earth— verbal  enunciations;  and  all  pointed  to 
the  second  Adam,  ^  the  Lord  from  heaven.'  In  him  cre- 
ation and  the  Creator  meet  in  reality  and  not  in  sem- 
blance. On  the  very  apex  of  the  finished  pyramid  of 
being  sits  the  adorable  Monarch  of  aB — as  the  Son  of 
Mary,  of  David,  of  the  first  Adam,  the  created  of  God ; 
as  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  eternal  Creator  of  the 
universe;  and  these — the  two  Adams — form  the  main 
theme  of  all  prophecy,  natural  and  revealed.  That  type 
and  symbol  should  have  been  employed  with  reference 
not  (mly  to  the  second,  but,  as  held  by  men  like  Agas- 
sis and  Owen,  to  the  first  Adam  also,  exemplifies,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  the  unity  of  the  style  of  Deity, 
and  serves  to  show  that  it  was  he  who  created  the 
worlds  that  dictated  the  Scriptures*'  (Hugh  Miller,  in 
Fairbaim's  Typohgy^  voL  i,  append,  i).  See  also  Hugh 
MiUer,  TesU  qfHocks,  lect.  v;  MK^wh,  Tt^pical  Forms; 
Agassiz,  Princ  of  Zoology  f  pt  i. 

During  the  course  of  the  preparatory  dispensations, 
the  divine  Being  disclosed  himself  to  the  more  pious 
and  favored  of  our  race  in  the  form  of  man,  and  with 
the  title  of  "the  Angel  of  Jehovah"— nim  T^^h^ 
The  first  of  these  appearances  was  to  Ilagar  in  her  dis- 
tress. The  angel  addressed  her  in  the  person  of  God, 
and  she,  in  return,  attributed  to  him  the  name  of  "  Thou, 
God,  seest  me."  The  foremost  of  the  three  angels  with 
whom  Abraham  conversed  with  respect  to  the  cities  of 
the  plain  (Gen.  xviii)  is  called  not  fewer  than  eight 
times  "  Jehovah,"  and  six  times  "  Lord"  CJIK).  (See 
Hengstenberg,  CkristoL  i,  1 12,  transL)  In  the'  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  plain  an  immistakable  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  two  persons,  each  of  whom  bears 
the  same  divine  name:  "Thai  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xix,  24).  The  full  nature  of 
the  tbeophany  to  Jacob  (€ren.  xxxii,  24-30)  is  made  man- 
ifest in  Hos.  xii,  3^.  The  scene  opens  with  the  view 
of  a  man  wrestling  with  Jacob,  and  closes  ¥rith  Jacob's 
calling  the  name  of  the  place  "  Peniel,  for  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  "The 
prophet  Hosea  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  was  a 
divine  person  by  styling  him  not  only  an  angel  and 
God  (D'^rib^J),  but  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  Jehovah  is 
his  memorioL  Whilst,  therefore,  he  was  a  man  and  an 
angel,  or  the  angd  of  the  covenant,  he  was  also  the  su- 
preme Jehovah.  These  titles  and  attributes  belong  to 
none  other  than  the  second  person  of  the  blessed  Trin- 
ity, Christ  the  Saviour"  (Davidson,  Sacred  Ilermeneu- 
tics,  p.  281).  The  "  Angel  of  Jehovah"  appears  to  Mo- 
ses in  a  flame  of  fire  from  the  bush,  and  still  takes  to 
himself  the  names  of  Deity,  Elohim,  and  Jehovah  (Exod. 
iii,  2-7) ;  manifests  himself  to  Manoah  as  man,  and  yet 
is  recognised  and  worshipped  as  God,  while  he  declares 
his  name  to  be  "  Wonderful,"  the  same  as  in  Isa.  ix,  6 ; 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  Old-Testament  canon  (MaL  iii, 
V\  he  is  announced  as  the  angd  or  messenger  who 


should  suddenly  come  to  his  Temple.  (See  aho  Exod. 
xiv,  19;  xviii,  20;  xxii,  84;  xxiii,  23;  Numb,  xx,  16; 
oomp.  Exod.  xxiii,  21 ;  xxxiii,  2,  8, 14;  Josh,  vi,  2 ;  t, 
13-16,22;  Judg.vi,  11-22;  xiii,«-22;  Isa.  Ixiii, 9.) 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  m^rsterious  personage,  there 
have  been  those  who  have  held,  with  Augustine,  that 
the  theophanies  were  "  not  direct  appearances  of  a  per- 
son in  the  Godhead,  but  sdf-manifestations  of  God 
through  a  created  being"  (see  liddon,  Bamptam  LecL  il 
87,  note),  among  the  latest  defenders  of  which  view  are 
Hoffman  (in  his  Weissagwtg  und  ErfiiUung')  snd  De- 
litzsch  (on  Genesis),  On  the  other  hand,  the  iathen 
of  the  Church  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council  were  almost 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  "angd  of  J^iovah' 
is  identical  with  Jehovah  himself,  not  denoting  an  ez« 
istence  apart  from  himself,  but  only  the  mode  of  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  Logos,  who  subsequently  became 
incarnate ;  and  in  this  view  the  Church  has  g^ierally 
acquiesced.  (On  the  subject  of  theophanies,  see  Jiatin 
Martyr,  Apology ;  Eusebius,  EocL  Hist,  i,  ch.  ii ;  Kurtx, 
Old  Gov,  i,  181-201,  transL;  an  able  article  in  the  StsL 
tt.  Krit,  of  1840  by  Nitzsch;  E.  H.  SUhl,  Die  Ersckei- 
nungen  Jehovas  u.  Seiner  Engd  tm  ^.  T.,  in  Eichhom*! 
Bib,  Rq>.  vii,  156  sq.;  Httnlein,  Ueber  Tkeo, «.  Christo- 
pkanien,  in  the  N,  TheoL  Joum,  ii,  1  sq.,  93  sq.,  277  sq.) 
See  Theophany. 

VIL  T'A^Z.o^.— In  the  description  of  the  incamatian 
given  by  the  evangelist  John  there  appears  the  term 
"  Logos"  in  a  sense  new  to  the  Scriptures,  and  among 
New-Testament  writers  peculiar  to  him.  Much  has 
been  written  on  the  origin  of  this  word.  The  Targums, 
the  best  of  which  are  generally  attributed  to  the  Ist 
century,  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  sentiments 
of  that  age  (Etheridge,  Jleb,  IM,  p.  191).  In  these,  for 
the  name  of  Deity,  "Jehovah,"  there  is  (^nployed  the 
paraphrase  "Word  of  the  Lord."  "On  this  dicnm- 
stance  much  argument  has  been  built.  Some  bare 
maintained  that  it  supplies  an  indubitable  ascription  of 
personal  existence  to  the  Word,  in  some  sense  distinct 
from  the  personal  existence  of  the  supreme  FathG*; 
that  this  Word  is  the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  phrase  is  a  proof  of  a  belief 
among  the  andent  Jews  in  the  pre-existence,  the  x)er^ 
sonal  operations,  and  the  deity  of  the  Messiah, '  the 
Word  who  became  flesh,  and  fixed  his  tabemade  among 
us' "  (J.  Pye  Smith,  Messiah,  bk.  ii,  sec  11 ;  compare 
Bertholdt,  Christol,  Jud,  p.  180  ao.).  Others  have  re- 
ferred the  <Nrigin  of  the  word  to  Ailo;  but,  as  has  been 
abiindantly  shown,  the  Logos  of  Philo  has  but  liuk  ia 
common  with  that  of  the  Gospd  (Tholuck,  Comm,  ad 
loc  p.  61),  and  b  but  a  nucleus  of  divine  ideas,  wluch 
lacks  the  essential  element  of  personality.  "  Blinding  as 
the  resemblance  between  many  of  his  ideas  and  modes 
of  expression  and  those  of  Christianity  may  be  to  the 
superficial  reader,  yet  the  essential  prindple  is  to  its 
very  foundation  diverse.  Even  that  which  sounds  Hke 
the  expressions  of  John  has  in  its  entire  connectiim  a 
meaning  altogether  diverse.  ...  His  system  stalks  by 
the  cradle  of  Christianity  only  as  a  spectral  counterpart 
It  appears  like  the  floating,  dissolving  ybta  Morgana 
on  the  horizon,  where  Christianity  is  about  to  arise" 
(Domer,  Lehre  v.  der  Person  Christi,  ii,  198, 342.  Comp. 
Burton,  Bampton  Led,  note  98 ;  Ritter,  Bist  o/Pkihs. 
transL  iv,  407-478 ;  Liddon,  Bampton  Lecture,  p.  93-108; 
Dollinger,  ffeid,  u,  Judenthum,  x,  8 ;  Bib.  Sacra,  vi,  178 ; 
vii,  18,  696-782;  Meth,  Quart.  Rev,  1851,  p.  877;  1858, 
p.  110-129).    See  Logos. 

VIIL  Beresiesr-Die  false  theories  that  have  gathered 
around  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  are  man^d,  and 
deny  (1)  that  Christ  was  truly  God,  (2)  that  he  was 
truly  man,  or  (8)  that  he  is  God-roan  in  one  undivided 
and  mdivisible  person.  (See  Wangcmann,  Chis^UAc 
Glaubenslehre,  p.  208 ;  Ffoulkes,  Christendom's  BwisioKS, 
2  vols.  8vo.)    Compare  Chbistoloot,  III. 

1.  Ebionism,— -This,  the  first  heresy  of  importance, 
took  its  rise  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  and  n- 
ceived  its  designation,  according  to  Origen,  from  'ji'^5, 
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jpoor,  thus  rignifying,  perhaps,  the  meagreness  of  their 
reHgioos  system,  or,  more  properly,  the  poverty  of  its 
followers.     They  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  as- 
cribed to  him  a  superior  1^^  piety  and  the  elevated 
wisdom  of  a  propheL     Eosebius  says  (Hist  Ecdet,  iii, 
7),  **  The  common  Ebionites  themselves  suppose  that  a 
higher  power  had  united  itself  with  the  man  Jesus  at 
his  baptism."     The  Ebionites,  whose  views  sre  repre- 
sented by  the  CUmaUine  HomiUes^  differed  from  the  for- 
mer by  asserting  that  Jesus  had  from  the  beginning 
been  pervaded  with  the  same  power ;  in  their  opinion 
he  xaikks  with  Adam,  Enoch,  and  Moses  (Hsgenbach, 
Hiat,  of  Doctrines,  i,  180).     This  error,  which  has  been 
called,  not  improperly,  the  Socinianism  of  the  age,  re- 
vived and  embodied  the  sentiments  concerning  the 
Messiah  current  among  the  Jews  during  his  life.     The 
views  of  the  Mxsorenef,  who  are  generally  regarded  as 
a  species  of  Ebionites,  while  they  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  orthodox  faith,  agreed  with  them  in  re- 
garding Christ  as  only  a  superior  man. 

2.  Gnosticism, — ^The  Ebionitish  heresy  that  rose  with- 
in the  infant  Church,  from  its  necessary  association  with 
Judaism,  was  paralleled  by  snother  (Gnosticism),  which 
spcang  fiom  a  similar  contact  with  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy of  the  age.  The  assumption  of  a  superior  capacity 
finr  knowledge  implied  in  the  name  the  Gnostics  bore 
(yvwtf iC,  1  Cor.  viii,  1 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  20 ;  CoL  ii,  8),  proba- 
bly self-assumed,  indicated  the  transcendental  specula- 
tions which  they  ingrafted  on  the  tender  plant  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  respect  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  they 
held  that  the  Deity  had  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a 
state  of  absolute  quiescence,  but  finally  he  begat  certain 
beings  or  aons  after  his  own  likeness,  of  whom  Christ 
was  one;  and  that  he  was  allied  to  the  lower  angels  and 
the  Amuovpyog^  Demmrge^  to  whom  this  lower  world 
was  subject.  Moreover,  he  had  never  in  reality  sssnmed 
a  material  body,  but  became  united  with  the  man  Jesus 
at  his  baptism,  and  abode  with  him  imtil  the  time  of 
his  death.  (See  Moshelm,  CommerUaries  on  the  first 
three  CealurieSy  sec.  62.)  The  tenets  of  Gnosticism  can 
be  tnced  even  to  the  apostolical  age.  Simon  Magus 
appears  to  have  represented  himself  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  demiurgic  power  (Acts  viii,  10).  The  ancient 
fiuhers  regarded  him  as  the  father  of  the  Gnostics  (Ire- 
Dsiis,  adv,  ffar,  i,  23).  On  the  other  hand,  Tittmann 
{De  vestigOs  Gnosticorum,  etc.)  holds  that  nothing  was 
known  of  the  Gnostics  until  the  2d  century.  However, 
the  opening  chapter  of  St.  John's  Goq)el  seems  to  be  di- 
rected against  Gnostical  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation,  which  is  not  impossible  if  we  admit  the 
well-known  tradition  that  Cerinthns  disputed  with  that 
evangelist.  (See  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii,  ch. 
xxviii) 

3.  Docetism, — ^This  was  one  of  the  forms  of  Gnosticism 
denying  the  reality  of  Christ's  human  nature,  and  repre- 
senting whatever  appertained  to  his  human  appearance 
to  be  a  mere  phantann — i6inf<ris,  Jerome  tells  us  that 
while  the  apostles  were  still  living  there  were  those  who 
taught  that  his  body  was  no  more  than  a  phantom. 
Thh  particular  form  of  Gnostical  error  was  censured  by 
Ignatius  in  his  Epistles,  and  therefore  unquestionably 
arose  early  in  the  Church.  (See  Lardncr,  iii,  441.)  "  If 
the  Son  of  God  (said  the  Docetist)  has  been  crucified 
for  me  merely  in  appearance,  then  am  I  bound  down  by 
the  chains  of  sin  in  appearance;  but  those  who  speak 
are  themselves  a  mere  show."  For  modem  Docetism, 
as  illustrated  in  the  mythical  treatment  of  the  doctrines 
of  sacred  history  by  Sdielling,  and  the  Rationalists  gen- 
sfally,  see  Martensen,  DognutHcs,  p.  244. 

4.  Monarchiamsm  (about  A.D.  170),  fiovapxia,  so 
called  either  from  its  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
rine  unity,  or  from  a  regard  to  Christ's  dignity.  (See 
Base,  sec  90.)  According  to  its  teachings,  Christ  was 
a  mere  man,  but  bom  of  the  "Virgin  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  exalted  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
Church.  A  certain  efilax  from  the  divine  essenoe  dwelt 
in  Christy  and  this  constituted  his  personality,  while  this 


personality  originated  in  the  hypothesis  ol  a  divine 
power.     (See  Neander,  ii,  849,  Clark's  ed.) 

5.  SabelUamsm  (about  258)  taught  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  one  and  the  same — so  many 
different  mantfestations  of  the  same  being — three  de- 
nominations in  one  substance.  (See  Hagenbach,  i,  263.) 
Thus  the  personality  of  the  Son  was  denied.  Uis  per- 
sonality in  the  flesh  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  incarna- 
tion, nor  does  it  exist  now,  as  the  divine  ray  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  Christ  has  returned  to  its  source. 
In  the  words  of  Burton,  *^  If  we  seek  for  a  difference  be- 
tween the  theory  of  Sabellius  and  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, we  are  perhaps  to  say  that  Noetus  supposed  the 
whole  divinity  of  the  Father  to  be  inherent  in  Jesus 
Christ,  whereas  Sabellius  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  part, 
which  was  put  forth  like  an  emanation,  and  was  again 
absorbed  in  the  Deity.  Noetus  acknowledged  only  one 
divine  Person;  Sabellius  divided  this  one  dignity  into 
three ;  but  he  supposed  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
have  no  distinct  personal  existence,  except  when  they 
were  put  forth  for  a  time  by  the  Father."  The  views 
of  Sabellius  reappear  in  the  dogmas  of  Schleiermacher 
(who  regarded  the  eternal  and  absolute  Monas  as  unre- 
vealed;  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  God  reveal- 
ed), and  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Discourses  on  the  In- 
carnation and  A  tonement  by  Dr.  Bushnell. 

6.  Manichaism  (circa  A.D.  274). — Mani  or  Manes, 
who  was  probably  educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
upon  his  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith,  transferred  to 
his  Christ  the  Oriental  views  of  incarnation.  In  this 
system  the  dualistic  principle  was  more  fully  developed 
than  in  Gnosticism.  He  brought  together  as  in  a  ka- 
leidoscope the  fantasies  of  Parseeism,  Buddhism,  and 
Chaldeeism,  bits  of  philosophy  alike  brilliant  and  alike 
worthless.  "  From  Gnostidsm,  or,  rather,  from  univer^ 
sal  Orientalism,  he  drew  the  inseparable  admixture  of 
moral  and  physical  notions,  the  eternal  hostility  between 
mind  and  matter,  the  rejection  of  Judaism,  and  the 
identification  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
evil  ^irit,  the  distinction  between  Jesus  and  the  Christ, 
with  the  Docetism  or  unreal  death  of  the  incorporeal 
Christ."  For  a  further  admirable  summary  of  hb  views, 
see  Mihnan's  Latin  Christ,  ii,  822  sq.  The  followers  of 
Manes  formed  themselves  into  a  CJhurch  AJ).  274, 
which  possessed  a  hierarchical  form  of  government,  and 
consisted  of  two  great  classes,  the  perfect  (electi)  and 
catechumens  (auditores),    (See  Hase,  sec.  82.) 

7.  Arianism  (about  818).— The  4th  century  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  most  formidable  and  persistent  of  all  the 
forms  of  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  teach- 
ings of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Son 
was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  developed  the 
latent  doubts  of  one  of  his  presbyters,  Arius,  who  rushed 
to  the  other  extreme.  Charging  his  bishop  with  Sa- 
bellianism,  he  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  the  same 
in  substance  (hfioovctog),  but  similar  (ufioiovtrioQ),  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  logical  consequences  of 
his  dogma— that  Christ,  though  the  noblest  of  creatures, 
must,  like  all  others,  have  been  created  from  nothing. 
This  deduction  contains,  as  in  a  nut-shell,  the  entire 
heresv. 

8.  ApolUnarianism  (about  A.D.  378).— Apollinaris  the 
younger  rejected  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  He 
adopted  many  of  the  sentiments  of  Noetus  the  Monar- 
chian.  From  the  postulate  that  as  the  person  of  Christ 
was  one,  therefore  his  nature  must  be  one,  he  reasoned 
that  there  could  be  no  human  intellect  or  will,  but  that 
the  functions  of  soul  and  body  must  be  discharged  by 
the  Logos,  which  so  commingled  with  the  uncreated 
body  of  Christ  that  the  two  distinct  natures  formed  one 
heterogeneous  substance  entirelv  sui  generis,  (See  Har- 
vey, Oh  the  Creeds,  ii,  645.)  "  Both  Noetus  and  Apolli- 
naris denied  that  the  Word  was  made  man  of  the  Vir- 
gm  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  eariier  heretic  teaching 
that  there  was  no  real  hypostatic  distinction  in  the  De- 
ity, the  hitter  supposing  that  the  fiesh,  as  an  eternally 
uncreated  body,  came  down  from  heaven.    Both  denied, 
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Hot  the  same  reason,  the  inseparable  onion  of  two  per- 
fect natures  in  one  person;  both  denied  that  Christ  was 
perfect  man ;  the  Patripassian,  no  less  than  the  Apolli- 
narian,  having  considered  that  the  divine  nature  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  human  soul"  (Harvey,  Creedsy  ii, 
649). 

9.  Nestorianism  (about  428)  furnished  the  knotted 
root  from  which  sprang  ultimately  the  antagonist  here- 
sies of  the  Monophysites  and  Monothelites.  To  the 
phrase  ^coroKoc,  mother  qf  God,  applied  to  the  Virgin, 
Nestorius  took  exception,  maintaining  that  Mary  had 
given  birth  to  Christ,  and  not  to  God.  Thus  arose  the 
long-protracted  controversy  respecting  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  (Socrates,  £c<d.  Hist,  vii,  ch.  xxxii).  Nesto- 
rius maintained  that  a  divine  and  human  nature  dwelt 
in  Christ  as  separate  entities,  but  in  closest  connection — 
awai^iia ;  to  use  the  figure  of  Wangomann, "  as  boards 
tdt  glued  together."  His  own  admission, "  Divido  natu- 
rae sed  conjungo  reverentiam,"  justified  the  allegation 
brought  against  his  doctrines  that  Christ  is  really  a 
double  being.  The  humanity  of  Christ  was  the  temple 
for  the  indwelling  (ivoiiajmQ)  of  Deity  upon  the  sepa- 
rate basis  of  personidity  in  his  human  nature. 

10.  MonophyHtism  (about  446). — The  doctrine  of  Nes- 
torius, that  there  must  be  two  natures  if  there  be  tw6 
persons  in  Christ,  led  Eutyches,  by  the  law  of  contrari- 
eties, to  an  exact  counterpart,  that  there  is  but  one  per- 
son in  Christ,  and  this  one  person  admits  of  but  one  na- 
ture. The  logic  was  the  same  in  both  heresies.  Liddon 
has  properly  said,  *^  The  Mouophysite  formula  practical- 
ly made  Christ  an  unincamate  God ;"  for,  according  to 
Monophj'sitism,  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  divire.  "  We  get,  as  it  were,  a  Christ 
with  two  heads :  an  image  which  produces  the  impres- 
sion not  merely  of  the  superhuman,  but  of  the  mon- 
strous, and 'which  is  incapable  of  producing  any  moral 
effect"  (Martensen,  Christian  DoffmaiicSj  sec  186).  Soon 
after  the  condemnation  of  this  error  by  the  fourth  Gen- 
eral Council  at  Chalcedon,  it  branched  out  into  ten  lead- 
ing sects,  whence  it  has  been  called  **  the  ten-homed." 

11.  MonothelUism  (about  625). — The  controversy  over 
the  heresy  of  Monophysitism  was  prolonged  for  centu- 
ries. In  the  midst  of  the  contest,  the  idle  curiosity  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius  led  him  to  propound  the  question 
to  his  bishops  "  Whether  Christ,  of  one  person  but  two 
natures,  w^as  actiuted  by  a  single  or  double  will"  (Wad- 
dington,  Ch,  History^  i,  365).  The  question  met  with  a 
ready  response,  but  it  was  the  response  of  error.  It  was 
said  in  reply  that  a  multiplicity  of  wills  must  of  neces- 
sity imply  a  multiplicity  of  willers.  This  is  the  postu- 
late of  Monothelitism.  In  mtuntenance  of  the  unity  of 
Christ's  nature,  they  held  that  in  him  was  only  one  will 
or  energy,  and  that  this  was  a  divinely  human  will  (^v- 
ipyiia  OtavdpiKfj),  (For  a  statement  of  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  divine  and  human  will  of  Christ,  see  Lid- 
don's  Bampton  Led,  v,  892.)  The  sixth  General  Coun- 
cil at  Constantinople,  A.D.  680,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Dyothelitic  doctrine,  while  it  anathematized  the  Mono- 
thelites and  their  views. 

12.  Adoptianism  (about  787). — ^^The  incessant  and 
fierce  strife  of  the  early  Church  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  Christ  finally  culminated  in  the  A  doptian  contro- 
versy. Accwrding  to  the  views  of  this  sect,  in  his  di- 
vine nature,  Christ  is  the  true  Son  of  God ;  but  as  re- 
spects his  human  nature,  he  is  the  Son  of  God  only  by 
adoption — "his  divinity  according  to  the  former  was 
proper,  but  according  to  the  latter  nature  nominal  and 
titular"  (Herzog,  EncyJdop,), 

13.  SociniamsmyUnUarianitmyand Rationalism  present 
no  new  phase  of  heresy.  They  are  simply  resurrected 
forms  of  error  that  had  again  and  again  been  refuted 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  inventive  nrind  of 
German  Neology  has  presented  upon  the  incamarion 
any  feature  of  error  essentially  new.  The  subtle  minds 
of  Arius,  Sabellius,  and  other  kindred  philosophers  of 
the  early  Church  have  explored  every  avemie  of  doubt, 
and  left  no  new  openings  into  which  heretical  error  can 


possibly  thrust  itself.  The  most  that  modern  specula- 
tions have  done  has  been  to  revivify  dead  theories  of 
the  past,  and  clothe  them  with  "  the  empty  abstraction 
of  impersonal  idea."  See  Christouxsy,  voL  ii,  p.  283. 
As  a  fair  illustration  of  the  mystical  speculations  with 
which  the  metaphysical  theology  of  modem  Germinj 
has  overlaid  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  we  quote 
from  Hegel  (ICeliffionsphilosophie,  ii,  261) :  "  That  which 
first  existed  was  the  idea  in  its  simple  universality,  the 
Father;  the  second  is  the  particular,  the  idea  in  its 
manifestation,  the  Son — to  wit,  the  idea  in  its  external 
existence,  so  that  the  external  manifestation  is  changed 
into  the  first,  and  known  as  the  divine  idea,  the  identity 
of  the  divine  with  the  human.  The  third  is  this  con- 
sciousness, God  as  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  this  qurit  in  his 
existence  is  the  Church."  According  to  Lessing,  "This 
doctrine  (of  the  Trinity)  wiU  lead  human  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge that  God  cannot  possibly  be  understood  to 
be  one  by  that  reason  to  which  all  finite  things  are  me ; 
that  his  unity  must  also  be  a  transcendental  unity  which 
does  not  exclude  a  kind  of  plurality."  To  SchdUing 
"  it  Lb  clear  that  the  idea  of  Trinity  is  absurd,  unless  it 
be  considered  on  speculative  grounds.  ....  The  incar- 
nation of  God  is  an  eternal  incarnation ;"  and  hy  Fichte 
the  Son  is  regarded  as  God  attaining  to  a  oansdooa- 
ness  of  himself  in  man.  See,  farther,  Hagenbach,  HhA, 
of  DoctrmeSy  ii,  384-420.  Marheineke,  who  in  theokig- 
ical  obscurities  was  an  apt  disciple  of  his  master  Hegel, 
thus  dLscourses  of  the  incarnation  {GrundUhren  d,  Christ- 
lichen  Dogmaiik,  §  325, 326) :  "  As  spirit,  by  renouncing 
individuality,  man  is  in  truth  elevated  above  himadf, 
without  having  abandoned  the  human  nature ;  as  spirit 
renouncing  absoluteness,  God  has  lowered  himself  to  hu- 
man nature,  without  having  abandoned  his  existence  as 
divine  Spirit.  The  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
ture is  but  the  unity  in  that  Spirit  whose  existence  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  with  which  the  doing  of 
good  is  identicaL  This  spirit,  as  God  in  the  human  na- 
ture, and  man  in  the  divine  nature,  b  the  God-man. 
The  man  wise  in  divine  holiness,  and  holy  in  divine 
wisdom,  is  the  God-man.  As  a  historical  fact,  this  un- 
ion of  God  with  man  is  manifest  and  real  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  him  the  divine  manifestation  has  be- 
come perfectly  human.  The  conception  of  the  God- 
man,  in  the  historical  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  contains  in 
itself  two  phases  in  one :  First,  that  God  is  manifest  only 
through  man,  and  in  this  relation  Christ  is  as  yet  placoi 
on  an  equality  with  all  other  men;  he  is  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  therein  at  first  represents  only  the  possibility 
of  God  becoming  man ;  secondly,  that  in  this  man,  Je- 
sus Christ,  God  is  manifest  as  in  none  other;  this  man- 
ifest man  is  the  manifest  God ;  but  the  manifest  God  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  in  this  relation  Christ  is  God's  Son; 
and  this  is  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  possibility  cff 
promise ;  it  is  the  reality  of  God  becoming  man."  For 
farther  quotations  from  German  Rationalists,  see  Han- 
sel, Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  p.  154-163, 878-383. 

Wliilc,  as  respects  the  question  of  antecedency,  the 
propriety  of  introducing  Swedenborg  in  the  company  of 
Rationalists  might  be  questioned,  we  regard  his  views 
on  the  incarnation  as  entitling  hhn  to  considention  in 
this  connection.  "  He  taught  that,  instead  of  a  trinity 
of  persons  (set  forth  in  the  83rmbol8  of  the  Chnrdi),  we 
must  hold  a  trinity  of  the  person,  by  which  he  under- 
stood that  that  which  is  divine  in  the  nature  of  Christ 
is  the  Father,  that  the  divine  which  is  imited  to  the 
human  is  the  Son,  and  the  divine  which  proceeds  from 
him  is  the  Jlolg  Spirit,*^  etc.  (Hagenbach,  Ni^  ofDod, 
ii,  419).  For  the  literature  of  Rationalism  and  its  po- 
lemics, consult  Hagenbach,  Encgdop,  der  Theologisdien 
Wissmchaften,  p.  90-93.  We  cannot  but  suggest  that 
all  speculations  upon  the  incarnation,  which  on  the  one 
hand  rob  Christ  of  his  divinity  as  the  trae  God,  or  on 
the  other  of  his  humanity  as  truly  man,  subject  them- 
selves  to  the  severe  strictures  of  Coleridge  (  Works,  Am. 
edit  V,  £52 ;  comp.  also  v,  447) :  ^  That  Socinianism  is 
not  a  religion,  but  a  theory,  and  that,  too,  a  very  pemi- 
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ctodi  theory,  or  a  very  unsatisfactory  theory — perni- 
cious, for  it  excludes  all  our  deep  and  awful  ideas  of  the 
perfect  holiness  of  God,  hb  justice,  and  his  mercy,  and 
thereby  makes  the  voice  of  conscience  a  delusion,  as 
having  no  correspondent  in  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lator; ....  unsatisfactory,  for  it  promises  foi^veness 
without  any  soluticm  of  the  difficulty  of  the  compatibil- 
ity of  this  with  the  justice  of  God ;  in  no  way  explains 
the  fallen  condition  of  man,  nor  offers  any  means  for  his 
regeneration.  *  If  you  will  be  good,  you  will  be  happy,' 
it  says.  *  That  may  be,  but  my  will  is  weak ;  I  sink  in 
the  struggW  We  may  even  adduce  the  trenchant 
sarcasm  of  Hume,  '^  To  be  a  philosophical  sceptic  is  the 
first  step  towards  becoming  a  sound  believing  Chris- 
tian,"*  which,  interpreted  in  plainer  phrase,  is,  ^'He  who 
comes  to  Christ  must  first  believe  he  is  not.**  (Consult 
Martensen,  Dogmatics^  §  137.) 

lX,Adiiiional  Texts  iliustratwe  of  the  Subject, --1, 
Propheeiet  of  Chritt  incarnate, — Gen.  iii,  15,  The  seed 
of  the  woman  j  xlviii,  16,  The  angel ;  xUx^  10,  Shiloh ; 
DeuU  xviii,  18,  19,  The  prophet  like  unto  Moees ;  Job 
xix,  23-27,  The  Redeemer  that  liveth;  xxxiii,  23,  The 
Angel  intercessor;  Psa.  ii,  6, 7,  The  Sonship  declared; 
xvi,  10, 11,  The  Holy  One  free  from  corruption;  xxii, 
The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah ;  xxiv,  7-10,  Jehovah  of 
glory,  with  1  Cor.  ii,  8;  xlv.  The  perpetuity  and  glory 
of  his  kingdom ;  Ixxii,  xl,  6-10,  A  body  prepared  for  the 
Heflsiah ;  ex,  Messiah  the  Lord,  Priest,  Conqueror ;  ex, 
l,with  Matt,  xxii,  42-45 ;  Prov.  viii,  ix,  mSDrt,  Wisdom 
penonified ;  Isa.  vi,  1-3,  As  Lord  of  hosts,  John  xii,  41 ; 
Isa.  vii,  14 ;  viii,  10,  The  Virgin's  child,  named  Imman- 
uel;  ix,  5, 6,  Attributes  of  Deity  ascribed  to  the  child  to 
be  bom ;  xi,  1-10,  Mesnah  from  the  root  of  Jesse ;  xxxii, 
1-5,  The  bles»ngs  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  xl,  3,  As  Jeho- 
vah, with  Matt,  iii,  3;  xlii,  1-6,  The  office  of  Christ; 
zlir,  6,  As  Jehovah  the  first  and  the  last,  with  Rev.  i, 
17;  lil,  13-15;  liii.  The  sufferings,  death,  and  burial  of 
Christ;  Jcr.  xxiii,  5,  6;  xxxiii,  15,  16,  The  Lord  our 
righteousness,  with  1  Cor.  i,  30  v  Ezek.  i,  26,  The  appear- 
ance of  a  man  upon  the  .throne ;  Dan.  vii,  13, 14,  The 
glory  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  Joel  ii,  28-32,  Christ  the  Sav- 
iour, with  Acts  ii,  17, 21 ;  Micah  v,  2-4,  The  birthplace 
of  Christ  foretold ;  Hag.  ii,  6-9,  The  desire  of  all  nations ; 
Z«h.  ui,  8 ;  vi,  12, 13,  The  Branch ;  xii,  10 ;  xiii,  1 ,  The 
(l)cning  of  a  fountain  for  sin ;  xiii,  7,  The  shepherd  to  be 
smitten ;  Mai.  iii,  1,  The  Lord  to  come  to  his  Temple, 
with  Luke  ii,27,etc;  Matt  1,18-26;  Luke  i,  80-88;  ii, 
Circumstances  of  Christ's  birth ;  xxii,  43,  David  calling 
Christ  Lord;  Luke  xxiv,  19,  44,  Christ  interpreting 
prophecy  concerning  himself. 

2.  The  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  New  Test— John  i ;  iii, 
18,81 ;  V,  17,  27, 31, 36 ;  vi,  33-63 ;  viii,  6,  6, 58 ;  x,  24- 
38;  xii, 41;  xiv,  1,  6-14,  20;  xvii,3;  xix,  36;  xx,  28; 
Act8u,34;  vii, 59, 60;  x,36;  xx,28;  xiii, 33;  Rom.  i, 
4;ix,5;  xi,d6;  xiv,10-12;  lCor.u,8;  vui,6;  xv,47; 
2Cor.iv,4;  GaLiv,4,5;  Eph.i,  10,23;  iv,24;  PhiLii, 
H9-U;  iii,  21;  CoL  i,  8, 15-19 ;  ii,9,10;  iii,  10, 11;  1 
Tim.  ui,  16 ;  Tit  ii,  18,  with  Hos.  i,  7 ;  Heb.  i,  2-12 ;  ii, 
14-18;  iii,  1-6;  iv,  16;  v,  7-9;  ix,  11 ;  x,  20;  xiii,  8; 
Ja8.ii,7;  1  Pet  iii,  18;  2Peti,l;  1  Johni,l-3;  iii,8; 
iT,2,9,14;  v,19,20;  Jude4;  Rev.i,4-17;  u,8;  vii,17; 
xxii,  1, 16, 34,  etc 

3.  The  humanity  of  Christ,— UaiL  i,  18;  ii,  2;  iv,  2; 
▼iii»20,24;  xvi,  13;  xxii,  42;  xxvi,  67;  xxvii,  26,  59, 
60;  Marie  iv,88;  x,47;  xv,46;  Lukei,31;  u,7,ll,21, 
W;  iii,  23;  xxii,  64;  xxiii,  11 ;  John  i,  14;  iv^  2,  6,  7; 
vii, 27 ;  xi,  83, 36;  xii,  27;  xLx,  1,28,  80;  xx,  27;  Acts 
",22,31;  iii,  16, 22;  xiii, 28;  Rom.i,3;  Gal.iii,16;  iv, 
4;PhiLii,7,8;  2Tim.ii,8;  Heb.u,14,17;  vii, 26,28; 
Uohn^l2;  iii,6;  iv,8;  2John7,ctc 

X.  Ltterature,  —  Athanaaus,  De  IncamaHone  Dei 
£«*»  et  contra  Arianos,  in  Opp,  (ed.  Patavii,  1777),  i, 
^5  aq.;  Tertullian,  Opera  (1695,  foL),  p.  307  sq. ;  Cyria 
HierosoL  De  Christo  IncamatOy  in  Opera  (1763,  foL),  p. 
|62  aq. ;  CyrilL  Alexandrinus,  De  Ineamaiione  Unigemti, 
»n  Opera  (1638,  foL),  v,  1 ;  Hilary,  De  Trimtate  (Paris, 
wl),  bk.  ii,  p.  17  sq. ;  Chrysostom,  HomUia  ("  In  prin- 


I  cipio  erat  Verbum'^,  in  Opera,  xii,  571 ;  Zanchius,  De 
Incamatione  FUii  Dei,  in  Opera  (1619,  folio),  viii,  1 ; 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oratio  in  naiivitatem  Christi  (transL 
by  H.  a  Boyd,  in  The  Fathers  not  Papists,  1834) ;  G.  F. 
Baur,  Die  Chr,  Lehre  v,  <L  Dreiereinigheit  u.  Menschwerd- 
ung  Gottes  (Tubingen,  1841) ;  Johann  Aug.  Emesti,  De 
Dignitate  et  Veritaie  Incamaiionis  FUii  Dei,  in  his 
Opuscula  Theologica  (1792);  Gass,  GeschichU  der  Prof, 
Dogm,  i.  111  sq.;  A.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch  des  christlichen 
Glaubens  (1828),  p.  448  sq. ;  Dnguet,  PHncipes  de  la  Foi 
Chretienne,  and  responses  to  R^nan's  Vie  de  Jesu,  by  his 
countrymen  Freppcl,  Bp.  Plantier,  and  Poujoulat ;  J.  A. 
Domer,  Fntwicklungsgeschichte  der  Lehre  fur  die  Person 
Christi,  i,  passim ;  ii,  61  sq.,  432^442, 591  sq.  (transL  also 
in  Clark's  Lib,);  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  und  Werk 
(ErUngen,  1857);  J.  P.  Lange,  L^)en  Jesu,  ii,  66  sq.; 
Karl  Werner,  Geschichte  der  Apologetischen  und  Polemi' 
schen  Literatur  der  ChristUdien  Theologie  (1861),  i,  387 
sq.,  666  sq. ;  ii,  175  sq. ;  M.  F.  Sadler,  Emmanuel,  or  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  the  Foundation  of  immu- 
table Truth  (1867) ;  John  Owen,  XpcoroXoyia,  or  a  Deo- 
laraiion  of  the  glorious  Mystery  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
God  and  Man  (Lond.  1826),  xii,  1-343 ;  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed;  Burnet,  On  the  39  Articles,  Art.  ii ;  Archbishop 
Usher,  Immanuel,  or  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  (Lond.  1648,  fol.) ;  Thos.  Goodwin,  Christ 
the  Mediator,  m  Works  (1681,  foL),  Ui,  1-427 ;  R.  J.  Wil- 
berforce,  Doct.  of  the  Tncam,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  its  Relation  to  Mankind  and  the  Church  ;  Edward  Ir^ 
ving.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  opened  (in  Ser- 
mons) ;  RobtTumbull,  Theophany,or  the  Manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;  John  Farrer,  Bampton  Lecture 
(1803),  p.  59  sq. ;  Robert  Fleming,  The  Loganthropos,  or 
a  Discourse  concerning  Christ  as  the  Logos  (Lond.  1705), 
voL  ii  of  Christology ;  Thomas  Bradbury,  Mystery  of 
Godliness  considered  in  61  Sermons  (Edinb.  1795) ;  Wm. 
Sherlock,  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (Lond.  1691) ;  Marcus 
Dods,  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  with  rec. 
notice  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chahners  (2d  ed.  1849) ;  Bib.  Rep. 
1832,  p.  1 ;  1849,  p.  636  sq. ;  Brownson's  Quart.  Rev,  sec 
series,  iv,  136 ;  v,  137  sq. ;  vi,  287  sq. ;  Church  Rev.  iv, 
428  sq. ;  Biblioth,  Sacra,  xi,  729 ;  xii,  62 ;  xxiv,  41  sq. 
(an  able  art  on  the  theory  of  Incarnation,  April,  1854) ; 
Methodist  Quart,  Rec.  1851,  p.  114 ;  1866,  p.  290 ;  Kitto's 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  first  scries,  iii,  107-113; 
Theological  Eclectic,  ii,  184 ;  Massillon,  "  Les  caract^res 
de  la  grandeur  de  Jesus  Christ,"  in  (Euvres  Completes, 
vi,  107 ;  on  1  Cor.  ii,  7, 8 ;  vii,  89 ;  Bp.  Stillingfleet,  Ser- 
mons (1690),  iii,  336  ;  Bossuet,  three  Sermons,  (Euvres, 
vii,  1 ;  Bp.  Atterburj-,  Sermons,  iv,  61 ;  Joseph  Benson, 
Sermons,  ii,  604 ;  Archbp.  Tillotson,  (fol  ed.),  i,  431 ;  Bp. 
Beveridge,  Works,  ii,  564;  Bp.  Home,  Disc,  i,  193 ;  Bp, 
Van  Mildert,  Works,  v,  359 ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Sermons,  ii, 
29 ;  C.  Simeon,  Works,  xix,  170 ;  Richard  Duke,  The 
Divinity  and  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  (1730),  p.  29; 
Thomas  Arnold,  Semwn  on  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  at  Rugby 
(1833)  p.  Ill ;  W.  A.  Butler,  The  Mystery  of  t/ie  Holy 
Incarnation  (Amer.  ed.),  i,  58 ;  George  Rawlinson,  Ser- 
mon on  John  i,  1 1,  p.  1 ;  Riggenbach,  Sermon  on  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  transL  in  Foundations  of  our  Faith, 
p.  100.     For  other  sermons  on  the  incarnation,  see  Dar- 
ling's Cydopadia  Bibliographica,  col.  1059, 1063,  1064, 
1546, 1547, 1595-1597 ;  also  Malcolm's  Theol.  Index,  p.  234. 
Compare  Stanley,  East.  Ch.  p.  279, 352 ;  Baptist  Quart, 
1870  (July);  A  mer.  Ch.  Rev.  1870,  p. 82 ;  Am.  Presb.  Rev. 
1869,  p.  324;  Eltb.  Sac.  1870,  p.  1 ;  Mercersb.  Rev.  1858, 
p.  419 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  1861  (Jan.,  art  iv) ;  1866 
(Jan.) ;  1868  (July) ;  Theol.  Eckct,  ui,  167 ;  BuUet.  Thiol 
1867  (Jan.),  p.  23  sq.    See  also  references  to  the  subject, 
more  or  less  extensive,  in  Lives  of  Christ, hy  Sepp,  Kuhn, 
Baumgarten,  Ewald,  Van  Osterzee,  Neander,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Ellicott,  Pressens^,  Young,  Andrews;  Lichten- 
stein's  Jesus  Christus,  Abriss  seines  Lebens,  in  Herzog*8 
Real-Encyklop.  vol.  vi ;  also  Bibliography  of  Life  of  Je- 
sus in  Hase's  Leben  Jesu  (Lpz.  1854) ;  also  Uterature  un- 
der CHKiSTOLOoy,  vol  ii,  p.  284.    (J.  K.  B.) 
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IncartnlSti,  a  tenn  for  the  certificates  of  liberation 
given  to  seriJi  or  slaves  of  churches  and  monasteries  who 
were  liberated.— Pierer,  Umv,  Lex,  viii,  841. 

Incastrattkra  (sepulcmm)  \s  a  name  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  a  snudl  place  in  the  altar-stones  set 
apart  for  the  storage  of  saints'  relics. — Pierer,  Univ,  Lex. 
vui,  841. 

Incensaritiin  (or  Incbnsorium)  is  the  name  of  the 
vessel  used  in  the  Romish  and  some  of  the  Oriental 
churches  for  containing  the  incense  to  be  burned.  See 
Incense. 

Incensation  is  the  lighting  and  burning  of  the  in- 
cense.   See  Incense. 

Incense  (fTjilSp,  hetorah%  DeuL  xxxlii,  10 ;  usu- 
ally ni^tdp,  keto'retti,  which  is  once  i4)plied  likewise  to 
t\ie  fat  of  rams,  being  the  part  always  burned  in  sacri- 
fice ;  once  l^p}  hitter',  Jer.  xliv,  21 ;  all  forms  of  the 
verb  *^tidp,  prop,  to  smoke,  hence  to  cause  an  odor  by 
burning,  often  itself  applied  to  the  act  of  burning  in- 
cense ;  Greek,  ^fiiafia  and  cognate  terms ;  sometimes 
hjinb,  khonah',  Isa.  xliii,  23;  Ix,  6;  Ixvi,  3;  Jer.  vi, 
20 ;  xvii,  26 ;  xli,  bj'rankincense,  as  elsewhere  rendered), 
a  perfume  which  gives  forth  its  fragrance  by  burning, 
and,  in  particular,  that  perfume  which  was  burned  upon 
the  Jewbh  altar  of  incense.  (See  Weimar,  De  suffitu 
aromatum,  Jen.  1G78.)  See  Altar.  Indeed,  the  burn- 
ing of  incense  seems  to  have  been  considered  among 
the  Hebrews  so  much  of  an  act  of  worship  or  sacred  of- 
fering that  we  read  not  of  any  other  use  of  incense  than 
this  among  them.  Nor  among  the  Eg^'ptians  do  we 
discover  any  trace  of  burned  perfume  except  in  sacer- 
dotal use;  but  in  Persian  sculptures  we  see  incense 
burned  before  the  king.  The  offering  of  incense  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  most  an- 
cient nations.  The  Egyptians  burned  resin  in  honor  of 
the  sun  at  its  rising,  myrrh  when  at  its  meridian,  and 
A  mixture  called  kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  V,  315).  Plutarch  (/>c  /*.  et  0»,  c  lii,  Ixxx)  de- 
scribes kuphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  "In 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingam  six 
times  in  twenty-four  hours"  (Roberta,  Oriental  lUust,  p. 
868).  It  was  also  an  element  in  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi,  12,  17 ;  xlviii,  35 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  25). 

1.  The  incense  employed  in  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  distinguished  as  D*^Sl^rT  ni}tdp  (Jcetdreth 
hoMsammim ;  Exod.  xxv,  6,  incense  of  the  aromas ;  Sept. 
17  <Tvv^«Tig  Toij  ^vfiidftaTog ;  Vulg.  tkymiamata  bom 
adores ;  A.  V. "  sweet  incense*').  The  ingredients  of  the 
sacred  incense  are  enumerated  with  great  precision  in 
Exod.  XXX,  34,  85 :  **  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stac- 
te  (5|^3,  nataph),  and  onycha  (nbrtT^,  shecheUtK),  and 
galbanum  (njsbtl,  chelbenaK) ;  these  sweet  spices  with 
pure  frankincense  (Mdhb,  lebonah)  :  of  each  shall  there 
be  a  like  weight.  And  thou  shalt  make  of  it  a  perfume, 
a  confection  after  the  art  of  the  ^)othecary,  tempered 
together,  pure  and  holy."  See  each  of  these  ingredients 
in  its  alphabetical  place.  All  incense  which  was  not 
made  of  these  ingredients  was  called  h^t  iTjiiap  (ke- 
tdrdh  zdrdh), "  strange  incense,"  Exod.  xxx,  9,  and  was 
forbidden  to  be  offered.  According  to  Rashi  on  Exod. 
XXX,  34,  the  above-mentioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in 
equal  proportions,  seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each. 
They  were  compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecary, 
to  whose  use,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  was  de- 
voted a  portion  of  the  Temple,  called,  from  the  name  of 
the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the 
incense, "  the  house  of  Abtlnes."  So  in  the  la^  tem- 
ples of  India  "  is  retained  a  man  whose  chief  business  it 
is  to  distil  sweet  waters  from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil 
from  wood,  flowers,  and  other  substances"  (Roberts,  Ori- 
ental lUust^  p.  82).  The  priest  or  Levite  to  whose  care 
fhp  incense  was  intrusted  was  one  of  the  fifteen  D*^3'^iQa 


(memimftlm),  or  prefects  of  the  Tempte.  Constant  wmtck 
was  kept  in  the  house  of  Abtines  that  the  incoiae  might 
always  be  in  readiness  (Buxtorf,  Lexicon  TalmudL  a.  v. 
D3*^I93K).  In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already 
mentioned,  Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  wmlring 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  communi- 
cated to  Moees  on  Mount  SinaL  Josephus  (  War,  v,  5. 
5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  proportions  of  the  addi- 
tional spices  arc  given  by  Maimonides  (jCele  hammik- 
ddsh,  ii,  2,  §  8)  as  follows :  of  myrrh,  cassia,  spikenard, 
and  saffron,  sixteen  manehs  each ;  of  costus,  twelve  ma- 
nehs; cinnamon,  nine  manehs;  sweet  bark,  three  ma- 
nehs. The  weight  of  the  whole  confection  was  368  ma- 
nehs. To  these  was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
salt  of  Sodom,  with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  called 
"the  smoke-raiser"  ("jTSr  nb?7D,  maSUh  dshdn),  known 
only  to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secrtt 
descended  by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily  service 
one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  morning  and  half  in 
the  eveninjc.  Allowing,  then,  one  maneh  of  incense  for 
each  day  of  the  solar  year,  the  three  manehs  which  re- 
mained were  again  pounded,  and  used  by  the  high- 
priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  12).  A  store 
of  it  was  constantly  kept  in  the  Temple  (Joseph.  War, 
vi,  8,  3).  The  Aurther  directions  are  that  this  precious 
compound  should  be  made  or  broken  up  into  minute 
particles,  and  that  it  should  be  deposited,  as  a  very  holy 
thing,  in  the  tabernacle  "  before  the  testimony"  (or  ark). 
As  the  ingredients  are  so  minutely  specified,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  wealthy  persons  from  having  a  sim- 
ilar perfume  for  private  use :  this,  therefore,  was  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  excommunication :  **  Yo  shall  not 
make  to  yourselves  according  to  the  composition  there- 
of: it  shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord.  "Whoeo- 
ever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall 
even  be  cut  off  from  his  people"  (ver.  87,  88).  So  in 
some  part  of  India,  according  to  Michaelis  (Mosaiscket 
lieckt,  art,  249),  it  was  considered  high  treason  for  any 
person  to  make  use  of  the  best  sort  of  calambak,  which 
was  for  the  service  of  the  king  alone.  The  word  which 
descril^  the  various  ingredients  as  being  *' tempered 
together"  literally  means  salted  (Tlk'C'C,  memuHaeh). 

The  Chaldee  and  Greek  versions,  however,  have  set  the 
example  of  rendering  it  by  mixed  or  tempered,  as  if  their 
idea  was  that  the  different  ingredients  were  to  be  mixed 
together,  just  as  salt  is  mixed  with  any  substance  over 
which  it  is  sprinkled.  Ainsworth  contends  for  the  lit- 
eral meaning,  inaonuch  as  the  law  (Lev.  ii,  18)  express- 
ly sa>^  "  With  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt," 
In  support  of  this  he  cites  Maimonides,  who  affirms  that 
there  was  not  anything  offered  on  the  altar  without 
salt,  except  the  wuie  of  the  drink-offering,  and  the 
blood,  and  the  wood;  and  of  the  incense  he  says,  still 
more  expressly,  that  "  they  added  to  it  a  cab  of  sslt" 
In  accordance  with  this,  it  b  supposed,  our  Saviour 
says,  "  Every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt"  (Mark 
ix,  49).  Ainsworth  further  remarks :  "  If  our  speech  is 
to  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  as  the  apo*- 
tle  teaches  (Col.  iv,  6),  how  much  more  should  our  in- 
cense, our  prayers  unto  .God,  be  therewith  seasoned  !** 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  so  anomalous  a  sub- 
stance as  salt  could  well  be  combined  in  the  prepini- 
tion ;  and  if  it  was  used,  as  we  incline  to  think  that  it 
was,  it  was  probably  added  in  the  act  of  offering.  See 
Salt.  The  expression  ^33  ^2  (bad  bdxtd),  Exod. 
xxx,  84,  is  interpreted  by  the  Chaldee  "weight  by 
weight,"  that  is,  an  equal  weight  of  each  (comp.  Jarchi, 
ad  loc) ;  and  this  rendering  is  adopted  by  our  veinon. 
Others,  however,  and  anumg  them  Aben-Ezra  and  Mai- 
monides, consider  it  as  signifying  that  each  of  the  trices 
was  separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  afterwards 
mixed. 

2.  Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed  to 
offer  incense,  but  in  the  daily  service  of  the  second  Tem' 
pie  the  office  devolved  upon  the  inferior  priests,  from 
among  whom  one  was  chosen  by  lot  (Miahna,  rMno,  iif 
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4;  Lake  i,  9)  each  mornxDg  and  evening  (Abaibanel,  On 
Lev,  X,  1).  A  peculiar  Ueaaing  was  supposed  to  be  at^ 
tsched  to  this  service,  and  in  order  that  all  might  share 
in  it,  the  lot  was  cast  among  those  who  were  **  new  to 
the  incense,"^  if  any  remained  (Mishna,  Foma,  L  c ;  Bar- 
tenon,  0»  Tamidf  v,  2).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  his 
preounption  in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  were  consecrated  to 
bom  incense  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-21 ;  Joseph.  AtU.ix,lOj 
4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  another,  whose  of- 
&%  it  was  to  take  the  fire  fimn  the  brazen  altar.  Ac- 
cording to  Maimonides  (Tamid  Umus,  ii,  8;  iii,  5),  this 
fire  was  taken  from  the  second  pile,  which  was  over 
against  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  altar  of  bnmt-oflTering, 
and  was  of  fig-tree  wood.  A  silver  shovel  (tlPirip, 
maek^)  was  first  filled  with  the  live  coals,  and  after- 
wards emptied  into  a  golden  one,  smaller  than  the  for- 
mer, 80  that  some  of  the  coals  were  spilled  (Mishna, 
Tamidf  v,  5 ;  Yoma,  iv,  4 ;  comp.  Rev.  viii,  5).  Another 
priest  cleared  the  golden  altar  from  the  cinders  which 
had  been  left  at  the  previous  offering  of  incense  (Mish- 
na, romid^  iii,  6, 9 ;  vi,l). 

The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified  in  the 
instmctions  first  given  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxx,  7, 8).  The 
mofoing  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps  were  trim- 
med in  the  holy  place,  and  before  the  sacrifice,  when  the 
watchman  set  for  the  purpose  announced  the  break  of 
day  (Mishna,  Yoma,  iii,  1,  5).  When  the  lamps  were 
limited  ^  between  the  evenings,"  after  the  evening  sac- 
rifice and  before  the  drink-offerings  were  offered,  in- 
cense was  again  burnt  on  the  golden  altar  which  *^  be- 
longed to  the  oracle"*  (1  Kings  vi,  22),  and  stood  before 
the  veil  which  separated  the  holy  place  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii,  4 ;  Philo,  De 
Anm.  idon.  §  3). 

When  the  priest  entered  the  holy  place  with  the  in- 
ceme,  all  the  people  were  removed  from  the  Temple, 
and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  (IVfaimonides, 
Tamid  Umus^  iii,  8 ;  compare  Luke  i,  10).    The  incense 
was  then  brought  frt>m  the  house  of  Abtines  in  a  large 
vosel  of  gold  called  vjS  {caph)^  in  which  was  a  phial 
(^''ta,  hazxkf  properly  "  a  salver^)  containing  the  incense 
(Mishna,  Tamid,  v,  4).    The  assistint  priests  who  at- 
tended to  the  lamps,  the  clearing  oi*  the  golden  altar 
from  the  cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  from  the  altar  of 
bonit-offering,  performed  their  offices  singly,  bowed  to- 
wards the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  left  the  holy  place 
before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer  incense,  en- 
tered.   Profound  silence  was  observed  among  the  con- 
gregation who  were  praying  without  (comp.  Rev.  viii, 
1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect  the  priest  cast  the 
incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna,  Tamid,  vi,  3),  and,  bowing 
reverently  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies,  retired  slowly 
hackwards,  not  prolonging  his  prayer  that  he  might  not 
*lsnn  the  congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he 
had  been  struck  dead  for  offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi, 
13;  Lake  i,  21 ;  Mishna,  YomOy  v,  1).    When  he  came 
out  he  pronounced  the  blessing  m  Numb,  vi,  24-26,  the 
''magrephah*'  sounded,  and  the  Levites  burst  forth  into 
>«)g,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell  of  the  Temple  mu- 
nc,  the  sound  of  which,  say  the  Rabbins,  could  be  heard 
«  fitf  as  Jericho  (Mishna,  Tamid,  iii,  8).     It  is  possible 
that  this  naay  be  alluded  to  in  Rev.  viii,  5.    The  priest 
'hen  emptied  the  censer  in  a  clean  place,  and  hung  it 
on  one  of  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.     See 

(^KXSEB. 

On  the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  different 
The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bullock  as  a  sin- 
jjfering  for  himself  and  his  family,  took  incense  in  his 
wt  hand,  and  a  golden  shovel  filled  with  live  coals  from 
we  west  aide  of  the  brazen  altar  (Jarchi,  On  Lev,  xvi, 
12)  in  his  right,  and  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He 
then  placed  the  shovel  upon  the  ark  between  the  two 
""••  In  the  second  Temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a 
*tone  was  substituted.  Then,  sprinkling  the  incense 
^wn  the  coals,  he  stayed  till  the  house  was  filled  with 


smoke,  and,  walking  slowly  backwards,  came  without  the 
veil,  where  he  prayed  for  a  short  time  (Maimonides, 
Yom  kakkippurj  quoted  by  Ainswortb,  On  Lev,  xvi;  Ou- 
tram,  De  Sacr^ficiis,  i,  8,  §  11).     See  Atokemest,  Day 

OF. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  s^nnbolical  meaning  of  incense, 
opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  differeuL  While 
Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a  perfume  designed 
to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  beasts  which 
were  slaughtered  for  the  daily  sacrifice,  other  interpret- 
ers have  allowed  their  imaginations  to  run  riot,  and  vied 
with  the  wildest  speculations  of  the  Midrashim.  Philo 
{Quit  rer,  div,  har.  n^  §  41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte 
and  onycha  to  be  ^rmbolical  of  water  and  earth ;  galba- 
num  and  frankincense  of  air  and  fire.  Josephus,  follow- 
ing the  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the  products  of 
the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  indicate  that  all  things  are  of  Giod  and  for  God 
{War,  V,  5,  5).  As  the  Temple  or  tabernacle  was  the 
palace  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  Israel,  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  his  throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  corret^nded  to  the  perfumes  in  which 
the  luxurious  monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.  It  may 
mean  all  this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more.  Grotius, 
on  Exod.  xxx,  1,  says  the  mystical  signification  is  **  sur- 
sum  habenda  corda."  Cornelius  h  Lapide,  on  Exod. 
XXX,  84,  considers  it  as  an  apt  emblem  of  propitiation, 
and  finds  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  several  ingredi- 
ents. Fairbaim  {Typology  of  Scripture,  ii,  320),  with 
noany  others,  looks  upon  prayer  as  the  reality  of  which 
incense  is  the  symbol,  founding  his  ccmdusion  upon  Psa. 
cxli,  2;  Rev.  v,  8;  viii,  3, 4.  Bahr  {Symb,  d.  Mot,  CnlU 
voL  i,  c.  vi,  §  4)  opposes  this  view  of  the  subject  on  the 
ground  that  the  chief  thing  in  offering  incense  is  not 
the  producing  of  the  smoke,  which  presses  like  prayer 
towards  heaven,  but  the  spreading  of  the  fragrance. 
His  own  exposition  may  be  summed  up  as  ibUows. 
Prayer,  among  all  Oriental  nations,  signifies  calling 
upon  the  name  of  God.  The  oldest  prayers  ccmaasted  in 
the  mere  enumeration  of  the  several  titles  of  God*  The 
Scripture  places  incense  in  close  relationship  to  pr^er, 
so  that  offering  mcense  is  synonymous  with  worship. 
Hence  incense  itself  is  a  symbol  of  the  name  of  God. 
The  ingredients  of  the  incense  correspond  severally  to 
the  perfections  of  God,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
to  which  of  the  four  names  of  God  each  belongs.  Per- 
haps stacte  corresponds  to  tvytx^  (Jehovah),  onycha  to 
D'Vl^K  (ElShim),  galbanum  to  ""n  (chat),  and  frankin- 
cense to  CJi'lp  (kddSsh),    Such  b  B&hr*s  exposition  of 

the  S3rmbolism  of  incense,  rather  ingenious  than  logicaL 
Looking  upon  incense  in  connection  with  the  other  cer- 
emonial observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rath- 
er seem  to  be  symbolical,  not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of 
that  which  makes  prayer  acceptable,  the  intercession  of 
C^hrist.  In  Rev.  viii,  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as 
something  distinct  from,  though  offered  with,  the  pray- 
ers of  all  the  saints  (comp.  Luke  i,  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  v,  8 
it  LB  the  golden  vials,  and  not  the  odors  or  incense,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  prayers  of  saints.  Psa.  cxli,  2,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this  conclusion ;  but  if 
it  be  argued  from  this  passage  that  incense  ib  an  em- 
blem of  prayer,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  has  the  same  ^mbolical  meaning. — Kitto ; 
Smith.     See  Pebfu3Ie. 

INCENSE,  Chbistian.  The  use  of  incense  in  wor- 
ship was  not  carried  over  from  the  Jewish  to  the  CThris- 
tian  Church ;  yet  it  is  stUl  employed,  with  other  super- 
stitious usages,  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  in  some  of 
the  Oriental  churches.  The  incense  used  is  either  the 
resinous  gum  olibanum,  brought  from  Arabia  or  the 
East  Indies,  or  an  imitation  of  it  manufactured  by  the 
chemists.    The  latter  is  most  conmion  now. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  incense  was  not  used  in  the  first 
three  ages  of  the  Christian  CJhurch.  Indeed  the  use  of 
it  was  a  mark  of  paganism,  as  is  fully  e\'inced  by  the 
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enactments  of  the  Christian  emperors  against  its  use. 
"  The  very  places  or  houses  where  it  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  done  were,  by  a  law  of  Theodosius,  confis- 
cated by  the  government"  (comp.  Gothof,  De  Statu  Pa- 
gan, sub.  ChrUL  Imper,  leg.  12).     A  few  grains  of  in- 
cense thrown  by  a  devotee  upon  a  pagan  altar  constituted 
an  act  of  worship.    The  apologists  for  Christianity,  Ar- 
nobius  {Contra  Gent  2),  Tcrtullian  (ApoL  80),  and  Lac- 
tantius  (i,  20),  make  distinct  and  separate  statements 
that  **  Christians  do  not  bum  incense"  like  pagans.     It 
appears  likely  that  the  use  of  incense  was  first  begun  in 
ohler  to  purify  the  air  of  the  unwholesome  chambers, 
caverns,  etc.,  in  which  Christians  were  compelled  to 
worship,  just  as  candles  were  employed  necessarily, 
even  by  day,  in  subterranean  places.    Even  Komanist 
writers  (e.  g.  Claude  de  Vert)  assert  this.    Cardinal 
Bona,  indeed  (Res  Liturgic.  i,  26),  seeks  to  derive  the 
use  of  incense  in  worship  Arom  apostolical  times,  but  his 
argument  is  worthless.     The  principal  argument  of  the 
Romanists  rests  upon  Rev.  v,  8 :  "  Golden  vials  full  of 
odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints;"  as  if  anything 
could  be  argued,  for  practical  worship,  from  the  highly 
symbolical  language  of  that  beautiful  passage.    Censers 
arc  not  mentioned  among  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  first 
four  centuries.    The  first  clear  proof  of  the  use  of  in- 
cense at  the  communion  occurs  in  the  time  of  Gregor}' 
the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century.     After 
that  period  it  became  common  in  the  Latin  Church. 
Its  mjfsiical  rfpresentation  is,  according  to  Roman  Cath- 
olic authorities,  (1)  contrition  (Eccles.  xlv);  (2)  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  (2  Cot  ii,  14) ;  (8)  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  (Psa.  cxli,  2;  Rev.  v,  8-24) ;  (4)  the  vir- 
tue of  saints  (Cant  iii,  6).     See  above.     Incense  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  solemn  (or  high)  mass,  the  conse- 
cration of  churches,  solemn  consecrations  of  objects  in- 
tended for  use  in  public  worship,  and  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead.    There  are,  however,  also,  minor  incensations, 
and  some  of  the  monastic  associations  even  differed  in 
its  use.    Thus  the  Cistercians  used  incense  only  on  fes- 
tivals, while  the  Benedictines  and  Qugniacs  introduced 
its  use  on  most  public  occasions. 

2.  The  censer  (thuribulum)  is  a  brazen  pot  holding 
coals  on  which  the  incense  bums.  The  censer  is  held 
by  three  chains,  varying  in  length,  but  generally  about 
three  feet  long.  When  longer,  the  use  of  them  by  the 
boys  who  act  as  censer-bearers  becomes  quite  a  feat  of 
gymnastics.  During  the  mass,  the  incense  is  thrown 
over  the  altar  and  over  the  "  sacrificing  priests"  by  the 
deacon  who  serves,  kneeling.  The  Roman  writers  jus- 
tify this  incensing  of  the  priest  on  the  theory  that  he 
represents  Christ,  and  that  therefore  the  homage,  typi- 
fi^  by  the  incense,  is  rendered  to  Christ  through  his 
representative  at  the  altar.  A  curious  rule  with  regard 
to  "incensing"  the  pope  is,  that  "when  the  pope  is 
standing,  the  servitor  who  incenses  him  must  stand ; 
when  the  pope  is  sitting,  the  incenser  must  kneel."  No 
symbolical  or  mystical  meaning  has  been  found  for  this 
odd  rule :  the  real  one  doubtless  is,  that  when  the  pope 
is  standing,  a  kneeling  boy  could  not  so  manipulate  the 
censer  as  to  make  the  incense  reach  the  pontifi^s  nos- 
trils. After  the  altar  and  officiating  priest  are  incensed, 
the  censer  is  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  other  priests 
present,  and  last  of  all  towards  the  congregation.  As 
incense  is  a  mark  of  honor,  and  as  "  human  vanity  creeps 
in  everywhere"  (Bergier,  s,  v.  Encens),  kings,  great  men, 
and  public  officials  are  incensed  separately,  and  before 
the  mass  of  the  people.  See  Bergier,  Diet,  de  Theolo- 
ffie^  ii,  423 ;  Migne,  Diet,  de  Liturgies  p.  686  sq. ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Eccles,  book  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  21 ;  Coleman,  An- 
cient Christianity^  xxi,  12 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaohgy^ 
p.  826  sq.;  Adolphus,  Com/Tfm/umi  7%eo/«^tci/m,  p.  74 ; 
Broughton,  BibliotJieca  Hist,  Sacra^  i,  627;  Middleton, 
Letter  from  Rome^  p.  16 ;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiq,  p.  699 
sq. ;  Siegel,  Handb.  der  Christl.-Kirchl,  AUerthUmery  ii, 
441  sq.     See  Censor. 

Incest  (Lat.  tn,  not;  eastusy  chaste),  the  crime  of 
sexuAl  commerce  with  a  person  within  the  d^prees  for^ 


bidden  by  the  (Levitical)  law  (see  Trier,  De  legibus  Mo^ 
saicis  de  incestu,  Frcft.  a.  Oder,  1726>     See  Affikitt; 
CoNSAKGunciTY.     "An  instinct  almost  innate  and  uni- 
versal," says  Gibbon  {DeeUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  iv,  861),  "i4)pear8  to  prohibit  the  incestnons 
commerce  of  parents  and  children  in  the  infinite  aeries 
of  ascending  and  descending  generations.     Concerning 
the  oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indiflerent, 
reason  mute,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.     In 
Egypt,  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admit- 
ted without  scrapie  or  exception ;  a  Spartan  might  es- 
pouse the  daughter  of  his  father,  an  Athenian  that  of 
his  mother;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece 
were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy  unicm  of  the  dear- 
est relations.     The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome  were 
never  tempted  by  interest  or  superstition  to  multifdy 
the  forbidden  degrees;  but  they  inflexibly  condemned 
the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether 
first  cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict, 
revered  the  parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles,  and 
treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the 
ties  of  blood.     According  to  the  proud  maxims  of  the 
republic,  a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by 
free  citizens;  an  honorable,  at  least  an  ingenuous  birth, 
was  required  for  the  spouse  of  a  senator;  but  the  bkx>d 
of  kings  could  never  mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  with 
the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  name  of  *  strangef  de- 
graded Cleopatra  and  Berenice  to  live  the  concMnes  of 
Mark  Antony  and  Titus."    Vortigem,  king  of  Sooth 
Britain,  equalled,  or,  rather,  exceUed  the  £g>^tians  and 
Persians  in  wickedness  by  marrying  his  own  daughter. 
The  queen  of  Portugal  was  married  to  her  unde ;  and 
the  prince  of  BrazU,  the  son  of  that  incestuous  mar- 
riage, wedded  his  aunt.    But  they  had  dispensations 
for  these  unnatural  marriages  from  his  holiness,    *'In 
order,"  says  Paley,  "to  preserve  chastity  in  families, 
and  between  persons  of  difierent  sexes  brought  up  and 
living  together  in  a  state  of  unreserved  intimacy,  it  is 
necessary,  b}*  every  method  possible,  to  inculcate  an  ab- 
horrence of  incestuous  conjunctions ;  which  abhorrence 
can  only  be  upheld  by  the  absolute  reprobation  of  aU 
commerce  of  the  sexes  between  near  relations.    Upon 
this  principle  the  marriage f  as  well  as  other  cohabita- 
tion of  brothers  and  sisters  of  lineal  kindred,  and  of  all 
who  usually  live  in  the  same  family,  may  be  said  to  be 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature.    Restrictions  which  ex- 
tend to  remoter  degrees  of  kindred  than  what  this  rea- 
son makes  it  necessary  to  prohibit  from  intermarriage 
are  founded  in  the  authority  of  the  positive  law  which 
ordains  them,  and  can  only  be  justified  by  their  tenden- 
cy to  difl^use  wealth,  to  connect  families,  or  to  promote 
some  political  advantage."    The  Roman  law  calls  inces- 
tuous connection  Incesius  juris  gentium,  while  it  desig- 
nates as  Incestus  juris  cirilis  the  intercourse  between 
other  members  of  the  families  which  it  considers  within 
the  forbidden  degrees.     The  principal  law  against  in- 
cest, however,  is  the  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  cohrendis 
of  Augustus.     ChUdren  bom  of  incest  {liberi  incestuost) 
are  by  it  bastardized.    The  canon  law  extended  the  for- 
bidden degrees  very  far,  thus  giving  a  more  extended 
signification  to  the  appellation  of  incest.     By  it  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  Incestus  juris  dirinij  re- 
lating to  such  degrees  of  relationship  as  were  alrouly 
condemned  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  Incestus  jwris 
humaniy  relating  only  to  such  degrees  within  which 
marriage  is  forbidden  by  ecclesiastical  laws.     But  as 
in  the  latter  case  dispensations  can,  in  the  Romish 
Church,  always  be  obtained,  this  form  of  incest  is  mere- 
ly considered  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
The  penal  statute  of  Charles  Y  concerning  incest  is  baaed 
on  the  Roman  law,  but  includes  also  cohabitation  with 
a  daughter-in-law,  a  step-daughter,  and  a  mother4n- 
law.     Consequently  incest,  properly  so  called,  can  only 
take  place  between  ascendants  and  descendants,  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents-in-law  and  children-in-law,  step- 
parents and  step-children.    Prosecution  for  incest,  how- 
ever, is  legal  only  in  cases  where  persons  have  had  sex- 
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uaI  interoourae  without  marriage;  it  is  inapplicable 
where  marriage  has  been  contracted  in  good  faith,  and 
(mlj  afterwards  the  contractors  become  aware  of  their 
connection  being  incestoous.  Modem  law,  which  in 
the  main  is  based  on  the  Levitical,  and  from  which  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  law  differs  very  little,  prohibits  mar- 
riage between  relations  within  three  degrees  of  kindred ; 
computing  the  generations  not  from,  but  throogh  the 
common  ancestor,  and  accounting  affinity  the  same  as 
consanguinity.  The  issue,  however,  of  such  marriages 
are  not  bastardized  unless  the  parents  be  divorced  dur> 
ing  their  lifetime.  Penalties  are  enacted  for  incest  and 
onchastity  varying  from  simple  imprisonment  to  hard 
labor  for  a  term  of  five  -or  six  years.  Sexual  intercourse 
between  parties  in  different  degrees  of  the  collateral 
lines  is  in  many  cases  con^deiod  only  as  punishable 
by  the  police  regulations.  The  ascendants  are  generally 
ponished  more  severely  than  the  descendants.  The 
modem  Jews  permit  the  marriage  of  cousins,  and  even 
of  the  uncle  by  a  niece.  See  Pierer,  Utdveraal  Lexi- 
iba,  viii,  811 ;  Paley,  Moral  PkUosopkjfj  i,  816  sq. ;  Buck, 
Theotogical  Dictionary,  ^x.    (J.H.W.) 

INCEST,  SpiRiruAL,  an  ideal  crime  committed  be- 
tween two  persons  who  have  a  spiritual  alliance,  by 
means  of  baptism  or  confirmation.  This  ridiculous  fan- 
cy was  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  great  tyranny  in 
times  when  the  power  of  the  pope  was  imlimited,  even 
queens  being  sometimes  divorced  upon  this  pretence. 
Incut  spiritual  is  also  understood  of  a  vicar  or  other 
beneficUury  who  holds  two  benefices,  one  whereof  de- 
pends upon  the  collation  of  the  other.  Such  spiritual 
incest  renders  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  bene- 
fices vacant — Henderson's  Buck.  « 

Inchantment.    See  E>*aiANTMENT. 

Inohofer,  Melchiok,  a  €rerman  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Vienna  or  at  GUnz  (Hungary)  in  1584.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1607,  and  studied  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, and  theology  at  Messina,  where  he  afterwards 
instructed.  In  1636  he  went  to  Bome,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and  of  the 
Holy  Office,  but  was  called  from  thence  to  the  college 
at  Macexau  in  1646.  He  died  in  1648  at  Mihm.  His 
principal  works  are  Epistolm  B.  Maria  ad  Messanmses 
tcritas  vimdicata  (1629)  i—Hittoria  sacra  Latinitatis 
(1636):  —  Armales  ecclesiastici  reffni  Hungaria  (1644) 
(incomplete).  Under  the  peeudonyme  of  Eugenius  La- 
vaode  Ninevensb  he  defended  his  order  and  its  educa- 
tional system  against  the  attacks  of  Scioppius  (Schopp), 
in  refutation  of  whom  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  (1638- 
l&ll).  He  was  also  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Monorchia  Solipsorum  (Venice,  1652 ;  French  transla- 
tbn^Amst.  1722, 12mo) ;  but  Oudin  proved,  in  an  edition 
of  Kiceron,  that  this  work  is  the  production  of  count 
Scotti  of  Piacenza,  who  entered  the  order  in  1616,  but 
became  discontented,  and  retired  from  it  in  1645.  See 
Nicenm,  Minupour  tervir,  etc,  xxxv,  822-346 ;  xxxix, 
165-230;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop,  vi,  648;  Bayle,  Hist. 
i>irt.iii,568sq.;  7%<oi.  C/mr.  Zex.  i,  405.     (J.H.W.) 

Inclneratio  is  a  name  in  the  Romish  Church  for 
the  consecration  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ashes,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  them  over  the  heads  of  the  officiating  cler- 
gy and  the  worshipping  congregation,  with  the  follow- 
ing admonition,  pronounced  by  the  officiating  priest: 
'^  Memento  quod  dnis  es,  et  in  cinerem  reverteris"  (Re- 
incmber  that  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  re- 
twra).  The  custom  is  believed  to  have  originated  with 
Gregory  the  Great  (towards  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
taiy),  but  it  was  not  fully  established  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  received  the  sanction 
of  pope  Celestine  HL  Gregory  the  Great  is  m  all  prob- 
«ttt%  also  the  founder  of  Ash-Wednesday,  which  is 
^npposed  to  derive  its  name  firom  the  above  ceremonial 
serrioe  generally  performed  on  that  day.  See  Riddle, 
(^riMian  Antiquities,  p.  667;  Siegel,  JIandb.  d.  Christ.- 
Ktrckl.AUerth,  i,  141 ;  Eadie,  Ecdes.  Diet,  p.  824.  See 
Ashes;  Ash-Wednesdat. 


Inoipientes  (beginners)  is  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  catechumens  of  the  eariy  Christian  Church 
were  called.    See  Catechumens. 

Inclination  is  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  any 
particular  object  or  action ;  a  kind  of  bias  by  which  it 
is  carried  towards  certain  actions  previous  to  the  exer- 
cise of  thought  and  reasoning  about  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  them.  Inclinations  are  of  two  kinds,  nat- 
ural or  acquired.  1.  Natural  are  such  as  we  often  see 
in  children,  who  from  their  earliest  years  differ  in  their 
tempers  and  dispositions.  Of  one  we  may  say  he  is 
naturally  revengeful ;  of  another,  that  he  is  patient  and 
forgiving.  2.  Acquired  inclinations  are  such  as  are  su- 
perindu^  by  custom,  which  are  called  habits,  and  these 
are  either  good  or  evil. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  See  Hab^ 
rr;  Wilu 

Inoltise.    See  Anachobbts. 

In  CoBna  Domini  (Lat  at  the  lAmTs  Supper,  the 
opening  words  of  the  document)  is  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated papal  bull  *^  It  is  not,  as  other  bulls,  the  work 
of  a  single  pope,  but,  with  additions  and  modifications 
at  various  times,  dates  back  from  the  Middle  Ages; 
some  writers  tracing  it  to  Martin  Y,  others  to  Gemcnt 
V,  and  some  to  Boniface  VIII.  Its  present  form,  how- 
ever, it  received  from  the  popes  Julius  II  and  Paul  III, 
and,  finally,  from  Urban  YHI,  in  1627,  from  that  time 
it  continued  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  be  published 
annually  on  Holy  Thursday,"  whence  its  name ;  after- 
wards Easter  Monday  was  substituted.  The  contents 
of  this  bull  have  been  a  fertile  subject  of  controversy'. 
It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  summary  of  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  especially  against  all  heretical  sects, 
which  are  cursed  in  it  by  their  several  designaticuis,  their 
exconomunication  renewed,  and  the  same  punishment 
threatened  to  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  schbm,  sacri- 
lege, usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
pope,  forcible  and  unlawful  seizuro  of  Church  property, 
personal  violence  against  ecclesiastics,  unlawful  inter- 
ruption of  the  free  mtercourse  of  the  faithful  with  Rome^ 
etc  The  bull,  however,  although,  as  indicated,  mainly 
dealing  with  offences  against  the  Church,  also  denoun- 
ces, under  similar  censures,  the  crimes  of  piracy,  plun- 
der of  shipwrecked  goods,  forgery,  etc  This  bull,  being 
r^arded  by  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Eiuope  as  an 
infringement  of  their  rights,  was  in  the  17th  century 
opposed  by  neariy  all  the  courts,  even  the  most  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  at  length,  in  1770,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities (e.  g.  Hase,  History  of  the. Christian  Church), 
Clement  XIV  discontinued  its  publication.  Janus 
(Pope  and  Council,  p.  887),  however,  says  that  it  is  still 
treated  in  the  Roman  tribunals  as  having  legal  force, 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  some  eminent  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  Rome,  it  appears  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  is  still  read,  though  in  a  more  sim- 
ple form.  Eliza  von  der  Recke  (Tagebuch  einer  Reise 
durch  einen  Theil  Deutsehlands  u.  d,  Italien,  Berlin,  1817, 
iv,  95),  under  date  of  April  6, 1806,  relates  that  after  the 
pope  had  blessed  the  people  from  the  balcony  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  **he  read  out  a  paper,  then  tore  it, 
and  threw  the  fragments  down  among  the  people.  A 
great  tumult  then  arose,  every  one  striving  to  secure  a 
piece  of  the  paper^  but  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose, 
for,  as  I  was  told,  the  paper  contained  nothing  but  the 
form  of  excommunication  always  pronounced  on  this 
occasion  against  all  who  are  not  Romanists.  Thb  con- 
cluded the  festivaL**  This  is  confirmed  by  what  chan- 
cellor Gottling,  of  Jena,  relates  as  having  seen  in  his 
journey  in  1828  (in  Rohr,  Kritische  PredigerbibKothek, 
xi,  379  sq.).  It  thus  seems  proved  that  the  bull  itself, 
whose  §  xxi  says:  '^Yolentes  prsesentes  nostros  proces- 
sus ac  onmia  et  quiecunque  his  Uteris  contenta,  quous- 
que  alii  huiusmodi  processus  a  Nobb  aut  Romano-Pon- 
tifice  pro  tempore  existente  fiant  aut  pnblicentur,  durare 
suosque  effectus  omnino  sortiri,"  is  not  completely  abol- 
ished yet.  No  pope  has  so  far  substituted  a  new  bull 
for  the  old,  and  its  principles  concerning  the  cases  re- 
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served  for  the  pope  are  yet  in  foil  force.  In  the  His- 
torisch-poUtuche  BlSUer  of  Phillipe  and  Gorres  (Mu- 
nich, 1847,  voL  xxi)  we  find  it  stated  that  "/»  foro 
conscierUite,  the  bull  is  only  valid  yet  in  so  far  as  its 
stipulations  have  not  in  other  acts  been  altered  by  the 
Church  herself."  Its  efficiency  m/oro  externa ,  so  much 
desired  by  Rome,  is  everywhere  opposed  in  self-defense 
by  the  civil  powers.  For  the  special  history  of  this 
bull,  and  proofs  of  its  present  validity  in  the  Romish 
Church,  see  Biber,  Bull  in  Cana  Domini,  transL  (Lond. 
1848) ;  Biber,  Papal  D^ftUmacy  and  the  BuU  in  Cana 
Domini  (Lond.  1848);  Lebret,  Geschichte  d  BuUe  (Lpz. 
1768,  4  vols.) ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  viii,  843 ;  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  v,  530 ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  s,  d.  Refor- 
mation, iii,  266,387;  Janus, Pope  and  Cotincti^  p. 384  sq. ; 
cardinal  Erskine  to  Sir  J.C.  Hippisley,  in  Rep,  ofComm. 
of  House  of  Common*  on  the  Laws  regarding  the  RegulO' 
tion  of  the  Roman  Calh,  subjects  (1816,  p.  218).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Incommanicableness  or  God.  The  divine 
attributes  have  been  variously  divided.  One  of  the  di- 
visions sets  the  attributes  of  God  forth  as  comnwmcable 
and  incommunicable.  As  the  former  are  regarded  such 
attributes  as  can  be  imparted  from  the  Creator  to  the 
creature,  e.  g.  goodness,  holiness,  wisdom,  etc,  and  as  the 
latter  such  are  counted  as  cannot  be  imparted,  as  inde- 
pendence, immutabiUty,  immensity,  and  eternity.  See 
Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii,  i,  183  sq. ;  ii,  193  sq. 
See  also  the  article  God  (Dogmatical  Treatment  of  the 
Doctrine  oO>  voL  iii,  p.  907  sq. 

Inoomprehenaibility  or  God.  This  is  a  rela- 
tive term,  and  indicates  a  relation  between  an  object  and 
a  faculty;  between  God  and  a  created  understanding: 
so  that  the  meaning  of  it  b  this,  that  no  created  under- 
standing can  comprehend  God;  that  is,  have  a  perfect 
and  exact  knowledge  of  him,toch  a  knowledge  as  is  ad- 
equate to  the  perfection  of  the  object  (Job  xi,  7 ;  Isa.  xl). 

God  it  incomprehensible,  1.  As  to  the  nature  of  his 
essence ;  2.  The  excellency  of  his  attributes ;  8.  The 
depth  of  his  counsels ;  4.  The  works  of  his  providence ; 
5.  The  dispensation  of  his  grace  (£ph.  iii,  8 ;  Job  xxxvii, 
25;  Rom.  xi).  The  incomprehensibility  of  God  follows, 
L  From  his  being  a  spirit  endued  with  perfections  great- 
ly superior  to  our  own.  2.  There  may  be  (for  anything 
we  certainly  know)  attributes  and  perfections  in  God  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea.  8.  In  those  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature  of  which  we  have  some  idea, 
there  are  many  things  to  us  inexplicable,  and  with 
which,  the  more  deeply  and  attentively  we  think  of 
them,  the  more  we  find  our  thoughts  swaJlowed  up,  such 
as  his  self-existence,  eternity,  omnipresence,  etc.  This 
should  teach  us,  therefore,  1.  To  admire  and  reverence 
the  divine  Being  (Zech.  ix,  17 ;  Neh.  ix,  5) ;  2.  To  be 
humble  and  modest  (Psa.  viii,  1,  4;  EccL  v,  2,  3;  Job 
xxxvii,  19) ;  3.  To  be  serious  in  our  addresses,  and  sin- 
cere in  our  behavior  towards  him.  (Caryl,  On  Job  xxvii, 
25;  Tillotson,  Sermons,  sermon  clvi;  Abemethy,  Ser^ 
mons,  vol.  ii,  noa  6,  7 ;  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Diviniiy, 
lecture  59 ;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  p.  89 ;  Buck,  Theolog, 
Dictionary,  s.  v.)    See  God. 

Incomprehensible.  This  word,  as  occurring  in 
the  English  Prayer-book,  is  understood,  at  the  present 
day,  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  was  designed 
when  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  formularies.  Thus 
when,  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  it  is  said,  *'  The  Father 
incomprehensible,"  etc,  the  meaning  is,  '*the  Fatha  is 
(immensus,  Ue.)  infinite,"  etc:  a  Being  not  to  be  com- 
prised (comprehendendus)  within  the  limits  of  space.^ — 
Eden,  TheoL  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Inconvertibility,  the  quality  of  both  natures  in 
CHirist,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  change  of  either  into 
the  other. 

InoorpoUtns,  a  title  in  monasteries  of  the  priest 
who  has  Uie  administration  of  the  convent  estates,  the 
collection  of  interest  and  other  moneys  due  the  monas- 
tery, etc 

Incorporation.  The  incorporation  of  a  church 
benefice  consists  in  its  being  joined  quoad  spiriiuaHa  et 


temporalia  with  a  spiritual  corporation,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  convent  or  a  monastery.     We  find  many 
instances  of  such  incorporations  in  the  9th  century,  and 
they  were  most  generally  the  result  of  efforts  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  corporations.     The  modus  operandi 
was  to  abolish  the  iiepaj«te  office  connected  with  a  ben- 
efice, and  to  give  the  temporal  advantages  to  the  cor- 
poration, which  also  added  the  spiritual  offices  connected 
therewith  to  its  other  duties,  supplying  them  with  min- 
isterial services.     For  instance,  a  regular  pastor  {^a- 
rochus  principalis)  was  appointed,  who  ctnnmitted  the 
care  of  souls  to  a  vicar  appointed  by  himself,  under 
sanction  of  the  bishop.     This  vicar  then  filled  the  office 
of  cura  animanim  actuaUs,  whilst  the  convent  or  mon- 
astery had  but  a  cuira  habitucdis.    The  canon  laws  in 
such  cases  soon  prescribed  the  app<Hntment  of  perma- 
nent vicars  (ricarii  perpetut),  although  in  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  Crermany,  many  convents  appoint- 
ed only  temporary  vicars,  and  even  intrusted  the  caxe 
of  souls  to  members  <^  their  order  who  did  not  reside  in 
the  parish.    Essentially  different  from  these  **  plena  jure" 
or  "  utroque  jure^  incorporations  were  exduaively  tem- 
poral unions  of  the  revenues  of  livings  with  spiritual 
corporations,  which  were  also  often  designated  as  incor- 
porationes  quoad  temporalia.    In  these  cases  the  in- 
come only  of  the  livings  went  to  the  convents;,  together 
with  all  the  revenues  accruing  therefrom,  they  in  ex- 
change undertaking  to  give  to  the  incumbent  minister 
an  adequate  support  {portio  congrua).     The  spiritual 
office,  spirituaUa,  remained  unaffected  by  this  arrange- 
ment, and  was  filled  by  the  bishop,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  convent.    The  numerous  abuses  which 
were  introduced,  in  both  these  kinds  of  incoirporatioiis 
were  denounced  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Seas.  7,  c  7, 
De  reform,).     The  council  also  forbade  the  union  of 
parish  churches  with  convents,  monasteries,  hospitals, 
etc  (Sess.  24,  c  13 ;  Sess.  7,  De  rtform,  c  6).     In  conse- 
quence of  the  secularization  of  convents  and  monaster- 
ies, the  whole  organization  has  mostly  fallen  into  dis- 
use; the  palish  administrators  are  about  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  incorporation  system.     See  "SeHer,  De  ju- 
ribus parochi primitivi  (in  Schnud,  Thesaur,jur,ecd,\\, 
441  sq.) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopadie,  vi,  649. 

Incorporeality  of  God  is  his  being  without  a 
body.  Tliat  God  is  incorporeal  is  evident ;  for,  1.  Mate- 
riality is  incompatible  with  self-existence,  and  God,  be- 
ing self-existent,  must  be  incorporeal.  2.  If  God  were 
corporeal,  he  could  not  be  present  in  any  part  of  the 
world  where  body  is;  yet  his  presence  is  necessary  for 
the  support  and  motion  of  body.  8.  A  body  cannot  be 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time ;  yet  he  is  everywhere, 
and  fills  heaven  and  earth.  4.  A  body  is  to  be  seen  and 
felt,  but  God  is  invisible  and  impalpable  (John  i,  18). 
SeeChamock,Troribr,i,117;  GiM,  Body  of  Diviniiy,if^ 
8vo ;  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Divinity,  lect.  47 ;  Buck, 
TheoL  Dictionary,  s.  v.     See  God. 

Incormptibnes,  an  extreme  sect  of  Eutychians 
(q.  v.),  who  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  inc(XTiq>t- 
ible,  i.  c  "  that  from  the  time  that  his  body  was  formed 
it  was  not  susceptible  of  any  change  or  alteration ;  that 
he  was  not  even  subject  to  innocent  passions  or  appe- 
tites, such  as  hunger  or  thirst,  but  that  he  ate  without 
any  occasion  both  before  his  death  and'after  his  resur- 
rection."— Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet*    See  Aphtuartx>docb- 

T^;  MONOPHYSITES. 

Incomipticdlse.    See  Ik€x>rruftibiles. 

Incredulity.    SeelNFmEu-rr;  Unbeucp. 

Incumbent,  a  deigyman  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  is  in  present  possession  of  (jncumhit,  is  dose  to, 
rests  upon,  as  its  immediate  occupant)  a  benefice  (Eden). 
Sir  K  Coke,  however^  says  that  the  title  means  that  the 
clergyman  "  in  possession  of  a  benefice  ought  diligently 
to  bend  all  his  study  to  the  care  of  his  church." 

Indefectibility  of  the  Chitrcr.  This  subject 
has  already  been  alhided  to  in  the  article  CifURCH,  voL 
ii,  p.  825  (8);  but  Mr.  Blunt  (^TkeoL  Cyclop,  i,  840)  has 
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treated  it  so  much  at  length  that  we  insert  his  remarks 
oa  this  subject,  which  he  treats  under  the  two  heads  of 
(1)  Perpetuity  and  (2)  Inerrancy  and  IfrfaMnlUy,  The 
former,  he  argues,  fiees  the  Church  firom  failure  in  sue- 
cessioa  of  members;  the  latter  two  free  it  firom  £ulure 
in  holding  and  declaring  the  truth.  ^  Both  these  flow 
from  the  oonstituticm  and  nature  of  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ  The  Scriptures  which  speak  to  this  point 
are  John  xv;  1  Cor.vi,  16, 19;  xil,  12;  Eph.  1,28;  ir, 
12 ;  T,  30 ;  CcJ.  i,  18,  and  cannot  be  explained  away  into 
metiphor.  As  Christ's  natural  body  was  incorruptible, 
and  yet  before  the  resurrection  was  liable  to  human  in- 
fimiities  (Matt,  viii,  17),  so  his  m3rstical  body,  yet  un- 
glorified,  is  liable  in  each  one  of  its  many  members  to 
sin  and  falling  from  grace ;  but  nothing  can  touch  the 
life  of  the  body  itselfl  As  also  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
dwelt  in  Christ,  and  Christ  was  the  Truth,  so  the  Spir^ 
it,  by  yirtue  of  whoee  indwelling  the  body  is  one,  and 
one  with  its  Head^guides  the  Church  into  all  truth." 

L  Perpetuiiy  of  the  Ckurc/u — **  Plain  promises  of  this 
are  made  in  Isa.  Ixi,  8,  9;  Daiu  ii,  44 ;  Matt  xvi,  18; 
xxviii,  20 ;  John  xiv,  16, 17.  There  are  also  arguments 
to  be  drawn  for  it  from  the  consideration  of  God's  coun- 
sel and  purpose.  The  consummation  of  all  things  is  de- 
layed only  till  God's  servants  are  sealed  (1  Cor.  xv,  28 ; 
£er.  Ti,  9-11).  When  faith  fails  m  the  earth,  the  end 
will  be  (Luke  xviii,  8).  This  is  as  regards  God,  in 
whose  work  we  cannot  suppose  an  interruption.  So, 
too,  as  regards  man.  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  Church, 
which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  could  not 
fail  without  a  failura  of  God's  mercy.  So  long  as  there 
are  men  capable  of  salvation  (and  all  men  are  capable 
of  salvation,  since  Christ  died  for  all),  so  long  will  the 
Church  be  preserved,  that  to  it  may  be  added  both  ol 
(TWHO/ifvot  and  oi  trutOricofuvoi,  The  promises  of  God 
are  given  to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Each  branch  of 
the  Church  is  on  its  probation,  as  is  each  individual 
member.  And  the  law  of  probation,  the  law  of  their 
participation  in  the  promise,  is  the  same :  'He  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given.'  To  argue  that  because  each 
particular  church  may  fail,  therefore  the  whole  may  fail, 
is  not  only  a  fallacy  in  logic,  but  a  denial  of  Christ's 
power  to  impart  to  the  whole  that  which  he  does  not 
impart  to  each  particular  member." 

IL  Inerrancy  and  InfaUibUUy  of  the  Church,—"  The 
foregoing  promises  and  arguments  show  that  the  Church 
wDl  not  fnl  cither  by  dying  out  or  by  apostasy.  As 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  will  not  fail  in  bringing  sons  to 
God,  so  it  will  never  fail  in  providing  that  there  shall 
always  be  a  body  persevering  in  the  faith  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  This  is  to  be  considered  more 
particularly  as  regards  truth  of  doctrine.  For  this,  also, 
there  are  promises,  e.  g.  John  xvi,  13 ;  1  John  ii,  27.  The 
spirit  which  dwells  in  the  Church  is  likewise  declared 
to  be  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  understanding  (CoL  i, 
9;  ii,  3 ;  iii,  10).  Less  cannot  be  implied  in  these  words 
than  that  the  Church  shall  always  have  a  tenure  of  the 
troth  sufficient  for  salvatioiu  They  show,  further,  that 
•ny  doctrine  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  deliberately  as- 
certained voice  of  the  Church  must  be  from  Crod,  whose 
Spirit  is  in  the  Church.  But  they  cannot  be  pressed 
so  far  as  to  prove  that  the  Church  may  not  for  a  time 
hold  such  an  error  as  does  not  directly  deny  th^founda- 
tion  of  faith,  or  does  not  directly  deny  Christ  Even 
«n  error,  which  by  logical  consequence  denies  the  foun- 
dation of  faith,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  such  a  denial.  The 
consequence  may  not  be  perceived,  and  if  perceived  the 
premises  would  be  at  once  rejected.  The  case  is  doubt- 
kss  of  great  improbability,  but  its  possibility  must  be 
conceded.  When,  then,  can  we  say  that  the  voice  of 
the  Church  is  sufficiently  ascertained?  This  leads  us 
on  from  the  inerrancy,  or  pastive  infaUtbilUy,  to  the  ao- 
*wtmfaUibUity,  or  declaration  of  the  faith.  No  actual 
Kmits  of  time  can  be  set  for  which,  if  a  doctrine  has 
been  held,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  ascertained  de- 
oaion  of  the  Church.   The  circumstances  of  the  Church 


may  not  be  such  as  to  lead  to  investigation.  Ten  years 
in  one  period  may  cause  more  sifting  of  the  truth  than 
a  hundred  years  of  another  period.  It  is  the  condition 
of  the  Church  militant  to  be  always  under  trial,  some- 
times by  persecution  from  the  world,  sometimes  by 
blasts  of  contrary  doctrine  within  itself.  In  different 
degrees  these  are  blended,  and  with  very  different  de- 
grees of  speed  will  the  truth  emerge.  The  degree  of 
holiness  also,  and  above  all,  will  regulate  the  discovery 
and  reception  of  truth.  For  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing in  spiritual  things  are  the  flower  and  fruit ;  the  plant 
itself  is  holiness  (fringing  from  the  root  of  faith.  The 
certainty,  then,  of  a  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  Church 
is  a  growing  certainty,  varying  in  amount  with  the 
time  the  doctrine  has  been  held,  the  degree  of  investi- 
gation to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  the  degree 
of  holiness  in  the  Church.  Thus  the  decrees  of  a  coun- 
cil which  we  may  believe  to  be  oecumenical  can  only  be 
known  to  be  the  genuine  voice  of  the  Church  by  their 
ocofptanoe.  We  may  agree  to  the  abstract  proposition 
that  a  truly  oecumenical  council  cannot  err;  but  the 
propositicm  is  of  little  practical  value  at  the  time  of 
holding  a  council,  for  none  can  prove  that  the  council 
has  not  in  some  respects  failed  of  (ecumenicity.  The 
authority  of  its  decisions  rests  on  their  acceptance.  For 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  can'  only  be  known  to  be  the  true 
voice  of  the  Church  which  is  expressed  by  sufficient  de- 
liberation of  generation  after  generation.  In  this  sense 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  a  reasonable  doctrine, 
and  one,  in  fact,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  any 
Christian  to  di^)elieve." 

Indefectible  Grace  is,  according  to  the  Calvin- 
ists,  grace  which  caimot  be  lost,  or  fail  of  its  intended 
purpose,  the  salvation  of  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed, 
L  e.  the  elect,  and  is  held  to  be  irresistible  by  the  person 
so  elected,  thus  necessarily  securing  his  salvation.  See 
Calvixism;  Election;  Grace;  Will. 

Indelible  Character.  See  Character,  Indel- 
ible. 

Indemnity  (Latin  indemnitas,  compensation)  is  in 
some  churches  a  pension  paid  to  the  bishop  in  consider- 
ation of  discharging  or  indemnifying  churches,  united 
or  appropriated,  from  the  pajinent  of  procurations,  or 
by  way  of  recompense  for  the  profits  which  the  bishop 
would  otherwise  have  received  during  the  time  of  the 
vacation  of  such  churches. — Eadie,  £ccUs.  Diet,  p.  325. 

Independence  of  Churches.  <■  It  is  an  admit- 
ted fact,  as  clearly  settled  as  anything  can  be  by  human 
authority,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  their  assemblies,  formed  them  after  the  model 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  .  .  .  They  disowned  the  he- 
reditary aristocracy  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and 
adopted  the  popular  government  of  the  synagogue.  .  .  . 
Their  government  was  voluntary,  elective,  free,  and  ad- 
ministered by  rulers  or  elders  elected  by  the  people. 
The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  was  the  moderator  of  the 
college  of  elders,  but  orHLy  primus  inter  pares^  holding  no 
official  rank  above  them.  The  people,  as  Yitringa  {De 
Synagogcu,  lib.  iii,  pt  i,  c.  xv,  p.  828-^63)  has  shown,  ap- 
pointed their  own  officers  to  rule  over  them.  They  ex- 
ercised the  natural  right  of  freemen  to  enact  and  exe- 
cute their  own  laws,  to  admit  proselytes,  and  to  exclude 
at  pleasure  unworthy  members  from  their  communion. 
Theirs  was  '  a  democratic  form  of  government,'  and  is 
so  described  by  one  of  the  most  able  expounders  of  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  churches  (see  Rothe,  An" 
fSnge  d,  ChristL  Kirche,  p.  14).  Like  their  prototype, 
therefore,  the  primitive  churches  also  embodied  the 
principle  of  a  popular  government  and  of  enlightened 
religious  liberty"  (Colenum,  Apostol  and  Primit,  Ch.  p. 
43  sq.).  The  reason,  however,  why  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians had  this  peculiar  oi^^anization,  reintroduced  in  the 
modem  Church  by  the  Congregationalists,  and  in  part 
also  by  the  Presbyterians,  is,  that  the  members  oi  the 
early  Christian  Church  mosUy  came  from  the  Jewish 
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Church,  and  naturally  adopted  methods  of  worship,  gov- 
ernment, etc.,  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  But 
this  by  no  means  goes  to  prove  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  early  Christians  to  perpeUuUe  their  mode  of 
government,  but  rather  that,  engaged  as  Christ  and  his 
disciples  had  been  in  founding  a  Church,  needing  no 
other  bond  than  his  own  person,  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  was  chosen 
for  the  time  being,  '*  the  disciples  not  ha\*ing  yet  at- 
tained to  a  clear  understanding  of  that  call  which  Christ 
had  already  given  them  by  so  many  intimations  to  form 
a  Church  entirely  separated  from  the  existing  Jewish 
economy.  .  .  .  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Church  was  at  first  composed  entirely  of  ntembers  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and  that  the  apos- 
tles alone  held  a  higher  rank,  and  exercised  a  directing 
influence  over  the  whole,  which  arose  from  the  original 
p<^tion  in  which  Christ  had  placed  them  in  relation  to 
other  believers;  so  that  the  whole  arrangement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  proceeded  firom 
them,  and  they  were  first  induced  by  particular  circum- 
stances to  appoint  other  church  officers,  as  in  the  Instance 
of  deacons*'  (Neander,  ApostoL  Kirche,  8d  edit.  p.  81, 83 ; 
oomp.  p.  179, 195 ;  also  Rothe,  A  nfangf^  p.  146  sq. ;  Acts 
vi,  1 ;  xi,  80).  Christ  also  evidently  did  make  some  pro- 
vision for  a  government  of  his  Church  on  earth  indepen- 
dent of  Jewish  and  pagan  customs  by  constituting  apos- 
tles, who  should  authoritatively  command  and  teach. 
(See  voL  ii,  p.  328  sq.)  The  churches  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians also,  unlike  the  Jewish,  were  independent  one  of  the 
other.  History,  sacred  or  profane,  relating  to  this  pe- 
riod, records  not  a  single  instance  in  which  one  church 
presumed  to  impose  laws  of  its  own  upon  another.  The 
first  traces  of  associations  between  several  churches,  from 
which  ccuncils  can  be  said  to  have  taken  their  origin, 
we  find  in  the  2d  century  (Coleman,  De  Jiebus  Christ, 
sec  i,  §  48).  Indications  of  this  original  independence 
are  distinctly  manifested  even  after  the  rise  of  the  epis- 
copacy. Every  bishop  had  the  right  to  form  his  own 
liturgy  and  creed,  and  to  settle  at  pleasure  his  own  time 
and  mode  of  celebrating  the  religious  festivals  (compare 
Greiling,  Apo^oUsche  Christengemeiney  p.  16).  Cyprian 
strongly  asserts  the  right  of  every  bishop  to  make  laws 
for  his  own  church.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  original  in- 
dependence of  the  churches  from  each  other,  to  the 
want  of  proper  authorities  to  govern  them,  that  Socra- 
tes (Accfc*.  Hist,  lib.  v,  c  xxii)  ascribes  the  endless  con- 
troversies which  agitated  the  Church  in  the  early  ages 
with  regard  to  the  observance  of  certain  festivals,  espe- 
cially Easter.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited, 
Sack,  Comment,  ad  TheoL  Insfit,  p.  141 ;  Bunsen,  Hippo- 
lytus  and  his  Age,  iii,  246 ;  Dr.  Hitchcock,  in  the  Amer. 
Presb,  Rev,  Jan.  1867.  See  also  Epibcopact,  voL  iii, 
p.  263,  264,  266  (iv).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Independency  of  God  is  his  existence  in  and  of 
himself,  without  depending  on  any  other  being.  "  His 
being  and  perfections,**  as  Dr.  Ridgcly  observes  {Body  of 
Ditimty^  p.  7), "  are  nnderived,  and  not  communicated  to 
him,  as  all  finite  perfections  are  by  him  to  the  creature. 
This  attribute  of  independency  belongs  to  all  his  perfec- 
tions. 1.  He  is  independent  as  to  his  knowledge.  He 
doth  not  receive  ideas  from  any  object  out  of  himself,  as 
intelligent  creatures  do.  Tliis  is  elegantly  described  by 
the  prophet,  Isa.  xl,  13, 14.  2.  He  is  independent  in 
power.  As  he  receives  strength  from  no  one,  so  he  doth 
not  act  dependently  on  the  will  of  the  creature  (Job 
xxxvi,  23).  8.  He  is  independent  as  to  his  holiness, 
hating  sin  necessarily,  and  not  barely  depending  on  some 
reasons  out  of  himself  inducing  him  thereto ;  for  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  divine  nature  to  be  infinitely  opposite  to 
sin,  and  therefore  to  be  independently  holy.  4.  He  is  in- 
dependent as  to  his  bounty  and  goodness.  He  commu- 
nicates blessings  not  by  constraint,  but  according  to  his 
sovereign  wilL  Thus  he  gave  being  to  the  world,  and 
all  things  therein,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  bounty 
and  gfoodness;  and  this  not  by  restraint,  but  by  his  free 
will:  ^for  his  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.'    In 


like  manner,  whatever  instances  of  mercy  he  extends  to 
miserable  creatures,  he  acts  independently  and  not  hj 
force.  He  chows  mercy,  because  it  is  his  pleasare  to  <k> 
BO  (Rom.  ix,  18).  That  God  is  independent,  let  it  be  fur- 
ther considered,  1.  That  all  things  depend  on  his  power 
which  brought  them  into  and  preserves  them  in  being. 
If,  therefore,  all  things  depend  on  God,  then  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  God  depends  on  anything,  for  this 
would  be  to  suppose  the  cause  and  effect  to  be  mutuidly 
dependent  on  and  derived  from  each  other,  which  in- 
volves a  contradiction.  2.  If  God  be  infinitely  above  the 
highest  creatures,  he  cannot  depend  on  any  of  them,  for 
dependence  argues  inferiority  (Isa.  xl,  15, 17).  3.  If  God 
depend  on  any  creature,  he  does  not  exist  necessarily; 
and  if  so,  then  he  might  not  have  been ;  for  the  same 
will  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  exist  might  have  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  have  existed,  which  is  al- 
together inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  God.  From 
God's  being  independent,  we  infer,  1.  That  we  ought  ts 
conclude  that  the  creature  cannot  lay  any  obligation  on 
him,  or  do  anything  that  may  tend  to  make  him  vaart 
happy  than  he  is  in  himself  (Rom.  xi,  85 ;  Job  xxii,  2; 
8).  2.  If  independency  be  a  divine  perfection,  then  let 
it  not  in  any  instance,  or  by  any  consequeqce,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  creature :  let  us  conclude  that  all  our  springs 
are  in  him,  and  that  all  we  enjoy  and  hope  for  b  from 
him,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  and  the 
fountain  of  all  our  blessedness." — Buck,  TheoL  Dictum- 
ary.    See  God. 

Independent  Baptiets.    See  Baptists. 

Independents,  a  name  given  to  certain  bodies  of 
Christians  who  assert  that  each  Christian  congregation 
is  indfpendent  of  all  others,  and  from  all  ecclesiastical 
authority  except  its  own.  Some  writers  inaccuratdy 
use  thb  name  as  s}*nonymous  with  "  Congregational- 
ists,**  forgetting  that  the  latter  do  not  claim  the  absolute 
independence  of  individual  character.  **  The  churches 
of  New  England  are  congrrgaticnaL  They  do  not  ap- 
prove the  name  of  *  Independent,'  and  are  abhorrent  of 
such  principles  of  independency  as  would  keep  them 
from  giving  an  account  of  their  matters  to  neighboring 
churches,  regularly  demanding  it  of  them**  (Mather). 

See  CONGREGATIOXAUSTS. 

I.  History . — After  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land, the  greater  body  of  Protestants  adopted  the  Epis- 
copal form  of  Chnrch  polity,  and  this  was  finally  estab- 
lished as  the  religion  of  the  nation.  But  t^e' smaller 
body  of  Protestants  opposed  episcopacy  on  the  ground 
that  it  too  nearly  resembled  the  Roman  Catholic  form 
of  Church  polity,  and  these  so-called  Nonconformists 
(q.  V.)  came  to  be  sdgmatized  by  the  derisive  name  of 
Puritans,  which  the  followers  of  Novatian  had  borne 
in  the  third  century.  To  this  class  (L  e.  Noncomform- 
bts)  belong  the  Independents,  who  claim  that  their  ^3- 
tem  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  tendencies 
that  culminated  in  papacy,  and  that  traces  of  dissent 
from  the  episcopal  power  may  be  found  in  every  age 
back  to  the  4th  century  (see  Punchard,  History  of  Con- 
gregationalism), They  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  England  about  the  year  1581,  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  Brown,  bearing  thence  the  name  of  Brownists 
(q.  V.) ;  but  Richard  Fitz  is  generally  named  as  the  first 
pastor  of  the  first  Independent  church  in  .England  i&an' 
^p9ie  Ske&tSt  History  of  the  Free  Churches,  p,  23),  The 
persecution  which  they  were  obliged  to  endure  from  the 
Established  Chnrch  soon  necessitated  the  emigration  of 
these  first  Independents,  and  they  removed  to  the  Neth- 
erlands. Deserted  by  Brown,  who  conformed,  and  be- 
came an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  chose 
as  their  leader  John  Robinson,  to  whom  belongs  the 
chief  merit  of  a  better  organization  of  them.  Brown, 
who,  by  the  persecutions  which,  as  a  Nonconformist,  he 
had  to  endure,  had  become  greatly  embittered,  had,  with 
hardly  less  bigotry  than  his  persecutors,  declared  all 
other  forms  of  Church  government  not  only  as  inconsl»> 
tent,  but  denounced  them  in  the  severest  terms,  even 
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branding  them  as  €mii^ri$Htm,  BobinsoD,  however, 
while  holding  his  own  to  be  the  most  apostolical  fonn, 
connaelled  recognition  of  all  other  forms  and  Christian 
fellowship,  looking  upon  oharity  as  the  end  of  the  com- 
tnanHwwnta,  The  names  also  which  they  had  hitherto 
borne  were  now  exchanged  for  that  of  Independents. 
Bobioson,  in  his  Apolo^,  having  affinned  '^Coetum 
qaemlibet  particolarem,  esse  totam,  integram,  et  perfeo- 
tam  ecclesiam  ex  suis  partiboa  constantem  immediate  et 
mdeprndatan  [qaoad  alias  eccL]  sab  ipso  Christo."  In 
1616,  a  Mend  and  colaborer  of  Kobinaon,  Henry  Jacob, 
returned  to  the  mother  country,  and  organized  an  Inde- 
pendent Chmrch  at  London,  which  has  oftentimes,  though 
incorrectly,  been  termed  **  the  first  Independent  Church 
in  England''  (compare  voL  ii,  p.  476).  ^  From  this,  as  a 
nodfios,  Independency  gradually  spread  through  Eng- 
land, and,  in  spite  of  the  harsh  measures  of  Laud  and 
the  court,  came,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to 
oocopy  a  dominant  place  among  the  powers  by  which 
the  desdnies  of  England  were  swayed*'* 

A  prominent  place  was  occupied  by  the  Independents 
at  the  Westminster  Assembly,  they  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  debates,  especially  on  points  of  Church  or- 
der; ^'debatipg  all  things,**  says  Baillie,  **  which  came 
vithin  twenty  miles  of  their  quarters,"  and  evidently 
artoni^hing  the  **  churchmen**  by  their  **  great  learning, 
quickness,  and  eloquence,  together  with  their  great 
courtesy  and  discretion  in  speaking.**  Skeata  (History 
oftke  Free  Churcket,  p.  62)  asserts  that  at  this  ^^  Assem- 
bly" the  repreaentatives  of  the  Independents,  some  five 
or  six  in  number,  *'pra3red  to  be  inducted  into  the  pro- 
posed National  Church,  the  conditions  being  that  the 
pover  of  ordination  should  be  reserved  to  their  own 
oongregationa,  and  that  they  might  be  subject,  in 
Church  censures,  to  Parliament,  but  not  to  any  Presby- 
tery.** As  they  were  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  that,  though  few  in  number,  they 
yet  prevented  the  Presbyterians  from  accomplishing  at 
least  their  object,  standing  ''in  the  breach  against  the 
advance  of  a  new  State  Church,  which,  if  better  in  many 
respects  than  the  old  (Episcopal),  would  have  been 
worse  in  other  respects."  But  it  was  only  after  the 
accession  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (himself  an  Independent) 
to  the  protectorate  that  the  Independents  gained  the 
atcendency,  and  became  ''the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant religions  body  in  England**  (compare  Murray, 
Itfe  of  Samuel  Rutherford^  chap.  viii).  The  greatest 
statesmen  of  England  were  Independents;  the  army 
was  Independent  in  the  main ;  and  Independent  minis- 
ten  held  appointments  as  chaplains,  or  filled  leading 
positions  in  the  universities;  among  them,  most  promi- 
i>ently,  John  Owen,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Nye,  etc  To 
strengthen  the  union  among  themselves,  an  Assembly 
was  decided  to  be  held  at  the  Savoy.  Ministers  and 
ddegates  of  more  than  a  hundred  congregations  there- 
upon convened.  Sept  29, 1658,  and  on  Oct.  12  (a  few 
weeks  before  Oliver  Crtomwell*s  death)  they  adopted 
sod  issued  a  confession  of  faith  and  discipline,  which 
waa  named  a  "  Declaration.'*  Of  this  declaration  the 
following  were  fundamental  propositions :  "A  particular 
Church  consists  of  officers  and  members :  the  I^rd  Christ 
haytog  given  to  his  called  ones — united  in  Church  order 
--liberty  and  power  to  choose  persons  fitted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.  The  officers 
appointed  by  Christ  to  be  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the 
Church  are  pastors,  teachers,  elders,  and  deacons.  The 
way  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  odling  of  any  person 
onto  the  ofilce  of  pastor,  teacher,  or  elder  in  a  church  is 
that  he  be  chosen  thereunto  by  the  common  suffrage  of 
the  Church  itself,  and  solenmly  set  apart  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  vrith  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  eldership  of 
that  Church,  if  there  be  any  before  constituted  therein ; 
sod  of  a  deacon,  that  he  be  chosen  by  the  like  suffirage, 
and  set  apart  by  prayer,  and  the  like  imposition;  and 
those  who  are  so  chosen,  though  not  set  apart  after  that 
manner,  are  rightly  constituted  ministers  of  Jesus.  The 
w«k  of  preaching  is  not  so  peculiarly  confined  to  pas- 
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tors  and  teachers  but  that  others  also,  gifted  and  fitted 
by  .the  Holy  Ghost,  and  approved  by  the  people,  may 
publicly,  ordinarily,  and  constantly  perform  iu  Ordi- 
nation alone,  without  election  or  consent  of  the  Church, 
doth  not  constitute  any  person  a  church  officer.  A 
church  furnished  with  (^cers,  according  to  the  mind  of 
Christ,  hath  fuU  power  to  admuiiater  all  his  ordiiumces; 
and  where  there  is  want  of  any  one  or  more  officers, 
those  that  are  in  the  Church  may  administer  all  the  or- 
diiumces proper  to  those  oflloers  whom  they  do  not  pos- 
sess; but  where  there  are  no  teaching  officers  at  all, 
none  may  admiiuster  the  seals,  nor  can  the  Church  au- 
thorize any  so  to  do.  Whereas  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  appointed  and  instituted,  as  a  means  of  edification, 
that  those  who  walk  not  according  to  the  rules  and  laws 
appointed  by  him  be  censured  in  his  name  and  authori- 
ty, every  Church  hath  power  in  itself  to  exercise  and 
execute  all  those  censures  appointed  by  him.  The  cen- 
sures appointed  by  Christ  are  admonition  and  excom- 
munication; and  whereas  some  offences  may  be  known 
only  to  some,  those  to  whom  they  are  so  known  must 
first  admcmish  the  ofl^der  in  private ;  in  public  oflTences, 
and  in  case  of  non-amendment  upon  private  admonition, 
the  offence  being  related  to  the  Church,  the  offender  is 
to  be  duly  admonished,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the 
whole  Church  through  the  elders;  and  if  this  censure 
prevail  not  for  his  repentance,  then  he  is  to  be  cast  out 
by  excommunication,  with  the  consent  of  the  members.** 
These  particulars  req>ecting  a  declaration  of  faith  but 
little  known  indicate  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Independents,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
but,  with  some  modification,  afterwards;  and  here  it 
may  be  added  that  if,  in  the  theory  of  Presbyterianism, 
the  ministry,  as  to  the  order  of  existence,  precedes  the 
Church,  in  the  theory  of  Congregatienaliam,  the  Church, 
in  that  same  order,  precedes  the  minister;  and  in  this 
significant  fact  may  be  found  a  key  to  some  important 
differences  between  the  two  eyBbema,  Besides  those 
rules  which  had  reference  to  the  internal  order  of  the 
churches,  there  were  these  three  relative  to  their  dimen- 
sions, their  oo-op«ration,  and  the  catholicity  of  their 
fellowship.  "For  the  avoiding  of  differences,  for  the 
greater  solenmity  in  the  celebration  of  ordinances,  and 
for  the  larger  usefulness  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  saints,  living  within  such  distances  that 
they  can  conveniently  assemble  for  divine  worship, 
ought  rather  to  join  in  one  Church  for  their  mutual 
strengthening  and  edification  than  to  set  up  many  dis- 
tinct societies.  In  cases  of  difficulties  or  cQfferenoes,  it 
is  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  that  many  churches 
holding  communion  together  do,  by  their  managers,  meet 
in  a  synod  or  council  to  consider  and  give  advice ;  how- 
beit,  these  synods  are  not  intrusted  with  any  (Church 
power,  properly  so  called,  or  with  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches.  Such  reforming  churches  as  consist  of 
persons  sound  in  the  £aith,  and  of  conversation  becom- 
ing the  Gospel,  ought  not  to  refuse  the  oommimion  of 
each  other,  so  far  as  may  consist  with  their  own  princi- 
ples respectively,  though  they  walk  not  in  all  things 
according  to  the  same  rules  of  Church  order." 

The  conclusions  at  the  Savoy  meeting  were  not  ec- 
clesiastical canons,  but  simply  united  opinions.  They 
had  no  binding  force.  They  aspired  to  no  higher  char- 
acter than  that  of  counsel  and  advice.  Lest  this  decla- 
ration should  endanger  their  principles,  the  assembly 
took  the  precaution  not  to  invest  it  with  binding  sym- 
bolical authority;  and,  to  guard  against  ^e  possibility 
of  hierarchical  schemes,  they  further  eafcted  that  no 
one  should  be  ordained  without  having  a  call  to  some 
particular  congregatioiL  Similar  precautions  were  also 
taken  by  them  against  all  possible  civil  interference  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  except  cases  in  which  Christian 
societies  had  laid  themselves  open  to  investigation  by 
the  civil  authorities  for  the  encouragement  of  civil  dis- 
turbances (oomp.  ttrL.  CoMGRUOATioNALiSTS,  voL  ii,  p. 
480,  n,  2).  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  in  1660, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  episoopacyi  the  Ind^)en- 
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dents,  like  aD  other  nonconfonning  "  sects,**  suffered  [ 
rrom  illiberal  enactments,  espedsUy  from  the  **Act  of 
Uniformity/'  which  was  passed  in  1662.  ^Indepen- 
dents retired  into  obscurity  for  a  while  after  the  Resto- 
ration. The  doon  of  buildings  where  they  had  been 
wont  to  assemble  were  nailed  up,  the  pastors  were  driv- 
en out,  flocks  were  scattered,  the  administration  of  or- 
dinances could  not  take  place,  and  meetings  could  not  be 
held,  and  communities  which  had  been  prosperous  un- 
der the  Commonwealth  diminished  in  number'*  (Stough- 
ton,  Kccie*.  History  qf  England  [  Church  f^the  Restora- 
tion]^  ii,  164).  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  however,  was  the 
most  severe  of  all  enactments  against  dissenters.  Scmdc 
20U0  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  England's  clergy  were 
forced  to  leave  the  Church.  ^  They  included  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  and  not  a  few  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  entirely  under  any  of  those 
denominations;  both  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  with 
other  divines  scarcely  belonging  to  either  <^  those 
schools.  In  point  of  learning,  eloquence,  reasoning,  and 
imagination  the  men  varied ;  but  under  all  their  pecul- 
iarities lay  a  common  faith  of  no  ordinary  character,  a 
faith  of  that  rare  kind  which  makes  the  confessor.  They 
believed  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  truth,  in  heaven;  and  in 
the  controversy  which  they  carried  on  they  regarded 
themselves  as  fighting  for  a  divine  cause.  .  .  .  They 
believed  that  they  were  acting  in  the  defence  of  the 
GospeL  A  strong  evangelical  faith  upheld  their  eccle- 
siastical opinions  like  the  everlasting  rocks  which  form 
the  ribs  and  backbone  of  this  grand  old  world.  The 
Church  of  England  suffered  no  snudl  loss  when  she  lost 
such  men"  (htoughton).  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  perse- 
cutions, the  Independents  still  continued  to  subsist  un- 
til, in  1688,  the  Revolution,  and  in  1689  the  *"  Act  of  Tol- 
eration,** finally  restored  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  liber- 
ty of  worship. 

Shortly  aiier  the  publication  of  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Icdependents  (who  by  this  time 
generally  styled  themselves  Congregationalists),  and  in 
1691  heads  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  (compare  Mos- 
heim,  EccL  Hut,  v,  861-868>  But  "*  within  a  year  from 
the  formation  of  the  union  two  discussions  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  order  arose.  The  first  of  these  was  excited 
by  a  Congregational  minister  holing  high  Calvinbtic 
or  rather  Antinomian  opinions,  believing  and  preaching 
that  repentance  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  that  the 
elect  are  always  without  sin,  and  always  without  *■  spot 
before  God.*  **  The  controversy  which  this  course  pro- 
voked "•  threw  eleven  counties  into  disorder,  and  before 
a  year  had  passed  away  the  Congregationalists  had  be- 
gun to  be  weaned  from  the  union**  (Skeats ;  comp.  also 
our  article  on  Hows,  John).  From  the  position  which 
the  Independents  assumed,  it  is  curious  to  notice  '*  that 
the  Presbyterians,  at  this  time,  were  more  moderate 
Cajvinists  than  the  Congregationalists,  and  that  the  ep- 
ithet of  *  Baxterians*  was  not  inappropriately  applied  to 
them ;  but  as  Baxterianism  included  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  confessions  of  I>ort  and 
Savoy,  their  moderation  was  certainly  limited.  What 
they  did  not  believe  was  the  doctrine  of  absolute  repro- 
bation, held  in  the  sense  thi^  persons  were  condemned 
irrespective  of  their  character  and  faith.  They  did  not 
believe  that  sinners  were  pardoned  without  repentance. 
They  did  not  believe  that  the  Saviour  so  stood  in  the 
sinner's  place  that  God  ever  looked  upon  him  as  a  sin- 
ner. The  last  point  was  the  point  most  vehementiy  de- 
bated in  this  ^ntroversy.  The  question  was.  Is  there 
a  change  of  persons,  or  only  of  person,  in  the  redemp- 
tion; and  according  as  this  was  answered,  and  the  sense 
in  which  the  answer  was  understood,  the  controversial- 
ist was  classed  as  an  Arminian,  or  even  Unitarian,  on 
the  one  side,  or  as  an  Antinomian  on  the  other.  Mather 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  believers  were  as  righteous 
as  Christ  himself,  and  the  Congregational  body  support- 
ed Mather.** 

A^  the  Revolution  the  Independents  greaUy  in- 


creased in  numbers  and  influeooe,  especially  dnring  ^ 
middle  of  the  last  century,  under  ^  the  extracfdinary  le* 
vival  of  religious  seal**  which  the  earnest  labors  of  We»> 
ley  and  Whitefield  occasioned.  Many  converts  of  then 
eminent  preachers  joined  the  Independents,  favoring 
their  views  on  Church  govemmoit.  Since  the  repesl 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828,  by  which  sH 
dvil  abilities  were  removed  from  the  Independents,  and 
their  right  to  social  equality  with  their  fellow-sabjecti 
was  lei^y  acknowledged,  they  have  especially  pros> 
pered,  and  their  accessions  have  been  so  great  that  they 
have  become  the  largest  dissenting  body  in  England  ex- 
cept the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  In  1^1  a  *"  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales**  was  formed,  and 
their  "■  Declaration  of  Faith,  Order,  and  Disapline**  wss 
adopted  in  1838.  By  the  census  of  1851  (in  the  census 
of  1861  religious  statistics  were  not  included),  the  mnn- 
ber  of  their  churches  in  En^bnd  and  Wales  is  given  at 
8244,  with  accommodation  for  1,067,760  persons,  and  an 
estimated  attendance  of  798,142.  The  IndepeiuientB, 
who  have  always  evinced  great  interest  in  edncatun, 
at  present  have  under  their  control  in  KnglaiHi  ten 
training^  colleges,  with  a  staff  of  twenty-six  profeason. 
These  are,  t^.  ^        ^  ^ 

^  Dkte  of  No.  of 

_^  FoniiatliM.     SCsdsBM. 

Western  College,  Plymonth I7n  16 

Rotherbam  College 1766  19 

Brecon  Collese 1760  84 

CheshuDt  College 1768  27 

Airedale  College,  Bradford 1784  SO 

Hackney  College 1796  90 

Lancashire  College 1806  88 

SpriDff  Hill,  Birmingham 1888  11 

New  College.  London 1660  40 

Cavendish  Theological  College,  Man->  ^omn,  m 

Chester 7 ]^^^  *» 

IL  />ocrrMM.— ''In  support  of  their  sdieme  of  Oio- 
gregational  churches,  the  IndependenU  observe  that  the 
word  iKKktiaia,  which  we  translate  *chitrckj  'm  always 
used  in  Scripture  to  signify  either  a  nngle  amgrtgatvm^ 
or  the  place  where  a  single  congregation  meets.  Thus 
that  unlawful  assembly  at  Ephesus,  brought  together 
against  Paul  by  the  craftsmen,  is  called  ^rcXi|<na,  a 
church  (Acts  xix,  82,  89, 41).  The  word,  however,  is 
generally  applied  to  a  more  sacred  use,  but  still  it  signi- 
fies either  the  bod^  assembling,  or  the  place  in  whidi  it 
assembles.  The  whole  body  of  the  disciples  at  Corinth 
is  called  the  Churchy  and  spoken  of  as  coming  together 
into  one  place  (1  Cor.  xiv,  28).  The  place  into  whidi 
they  came  together  we  find  likewise  called  a  chmrdk  : 
*  When  ye  come  together  in  the  churdi— when  ye  come 
together  into  one  place'  (1  Cor.  xi,  18, 20).  Whererci 
there  were  mora  congregations  than  one,  there  were 
likewise  more  churches  than  one.  Thus,  *Let  your 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches^^  Iv  race  liatXiiciait 
(1  Cor.  xiv,  84). .  The  whole  nation  of  Israel  is  indeed 
called  a  churchy  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  single  con- 
gregation, for  it  had  but  one  pUce  of  puUic  worship, 
namely,  fint  the  tabemade,  and  afterwards  the  temple. 
The  catholic  Church  of  Christ,  his  holy  nation  and  king^ 
dom,  is  likewise  a  single  congregation,  having  one  place 
of  worship,  that  is,  heaven,  where  all  the  members  as- 
semble by  faith  and  hold  communion :  and  in  which, 
when  they  shall  all  be  fully  gathered  together,  they 
will  in  fact  be  one  glorious  assembly.  Accoidin^  we 
find  it  called  *the  general  assembly  and  diurch  of  the 
first-bom,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.'  Besides 
these,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  description  of  a 
chureh  in  the  New  Testament ;  not  a  trace  of  a  diocese 
or  presbytery  consisting  of  several  congregations,  all 
subject  to  one  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  disdples  in 
Jerusalem  was  certainly  great  before  they  were  dis- 
persed by  the  persecution  in  which  Paul  bore  so  active 
a  part.  Yet  they  are  never  mentioned  as  forming  dis- 
tinct assemblies,  but  as  one  assembly,  meeting  with  Its 
elders  in  one  place — sometimes  in  the  Tempde,  some- 
times in  Solomon*s  poreh,  and  sometimes  in  an  upper 
room.  After  the  dispersion,  the  disciples  who  fled  frtiin 
Jerusalem,  as  they  could  no  longer  assemble  in  one 
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plaee,  are  never  called  m  Church  by  themselves,  or  one 
chnrch,  but  the  churches  of  Judiea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acta  ix,  31 ;  6aL  i,  22).  Hence  the  Independent  con- 
dudes  that  in  Jerusalem  the  words  church  and  congre- 
gatUm  were  of  the  same  import;  and  if  such  was  the 
case  there,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  he 
tiunks  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  it  so  in  other 
places.  Thus,  when  Paul,  on  his  Journey,  caUs  the  eld- 
ers of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  he  speaks  to 
.them  as  the  joint  overseers  of  a  single  ocmgregation : 
'  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  yon  overseers'  (Acts  xx,  28). 
Had  the  Church  at  Ephesus  consisted  of  different  con- 
gregations, united  under  such  a  Jurisdiction  as  that  of 
a  modem  presbytery,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  say, 
. '  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  flodts  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  ovdkeers;'  but  this  is  a 
way  of  speaking  of  which  the  Independent  finds  no  in- 
stance in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  The  sacred 
writers,  when  speaking  of  all  the  Christians  in  a  nation 
or  province,  never  call  them  the  Church  of  such  a  na- 
tion or  province,  but  *  the  churches  of  Galatia*  (GaL  i,  2), 
*  the  churches  of  Macedonia*  (2  Cor.  viii,  1),  *the  church" 
es  of  Asia*  (1  Cor.  xvi,  19).  On  the  other  hand,  when 
speaking  of  the  disciples  in  a  city  or  town  who  might 
ordinarily  assemble  in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call 
them  a  Church;  aB,  *the  Church  of  Antioch,'  Hhe 
Church  at  Corinth,'  *  the  Church  of  Ephesus,'  and  the 
nke. 

**  In  each  of  these  churches  or  congregations  thcTe 
were  bishops,  sometimes  called  'elders,'  and  deacons; 
and  in  every  church  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  one  elder,  and  in  some  a  great  many, '  who  all  la- 
bored in  word  and  doctrine.'    Thus  #e  read  (Acts  xiv, 
28)  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordaining  elders  (to  be  bish- 
ops and  deacons)  in  every  church ;  and  (Acts  xx,  17)  of 
a  company  of  elders  in  the  Church  of  Ephems,  who  were 
exhorted  to  '  feed  the  flock,  and  to  take  heed  to  them- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  nuule  them  overseers.*    But  of  such  elders  as  are 
found  in  modem  Presbyterian  churches,  who  neither 
teach  ncnr  are  fit  to  teach,  the  Independent  finds  no  ves- 
tige in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  earliest  uninspired 
writers  of  the  Christian  Church.    The  rule  or  govem- 
roent  of  this  presbytery  or  eldership  in  a  church  is  not 
.  their  own,  but  Christ's.     They  are  not  lords  over  Grod's 
heritage,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  more  power  over  the 
diidples  than  the  apostles  possessed.    But  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  apostles  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  other  churches  where  they  acted  as  elders,  is  in- 
quired into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not  appear  to 
him  that  they  did  anything  of  common  concern  to  the 
Church  without  the  consent  of  the  multitude ;  nay,  it 
seems  they  thought  it  necessary  to  Judge  and  determine 
in  discipline,  in  presence  of  the  whole  Church  (Acts  vi, 
1-6;  XV,  22;  1  Cor.  v,  8, 4,  5).    Excommunication  and 
absolution  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
and  not  of  the  elders  as  distinguished  from  the  congre- 
gation (1  Cor.  V ;  2  Cor.  xi).    The  apostle,  indeed,  speaks 
of  his  delivering  some  unto  Satan  (1  Tim.  i,  20) ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  dear  that  he  did  it  by  himsdf,  and  not 
after  the  manner  pointed  out  in  1  Cor.  v,  4, 6 ;  even  as 
it  does  not  appear,  from  his  saying,  in  one  epistle,  *  that 
the  gift  was  given  unto  Timothy  by  putting  on  of  his 
hands,'  that  ^is  was  net  done  in  the  preiinftery  of  a 
Church,  as  in  the  other  epistle  we  find  it  actually  was. 
The  trying  and  judging  of  false  apostles  was  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance,  but  it  was  done  by  the  dders 
withtheflockatEphe8us(Rev.ii,2;  Acts  xx, 28);  and 
that  whole  flock  did,  in  the  days  of  Ignatius,  all  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  pray  together  in  one  place. 
Even  the  power  of  Innding  and  loosing,  or  the  power  of 
the  keys,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  by  our  Saviour  con- 
ferred, not  upon  a  particular  order  of  disdples,  but  upon 
the  Church.    *  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  &ult  between  thee  and  him  alone. 
If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother;  but 


if  he  win  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatso-^ 
ever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,' 
etc  (Matt,  xviii,  16-48).  It  is  not  said,  if  he  shall  neg^ 
lect  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  tell  iutp  the  dders  of  the 
Church ;  far  less  can  it  be  meant  tKt  the  offended  per- 
son shall  tell  the  cause  of  his  offence  to  all  the  disciples 
of  a  presbytery  or  diocese  consisting  of  many  congrega- 
tions. But  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to  that  particular 
Church  or  congregation  to  which  they  both  bdong ;  and 
the  sentence  of  that  assembly,  pronounced  by  its  dders, 
is  in  a  very  solemn  manner  declared  to  be  final,  from 
which  there  lies  no  appeal  to  any  Jurisdiction  on  earth. 
'*  With  respect  to  the  constituting  of  dders  in  any 
Church  or  congregation,  the  Independent  reasons  in  the 
following  manner:  The  officers  of  Christ's  appointment 
were  dther  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  Church,  or 
they  were  extraordinary,  and  peculiar  to  the  planting 
of  Christianity.  The  extraordinary  were  those  who 
were  employed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  Goepd  church- 
es, and  in  publishing  the  New-Testament  revelation. 
Such  were  the  apostles,  the  chosen  witnesses  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection ;  such  were  the  prophets,  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  explaining  infallibly  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  things  written  in  the  New ;  and  such 
were  the  evangelists,  the  apostles'  ministers.  These  can 
be  succeeded  by  none  in  what  was  peculiar  to  them,  be- 
cause thdr  work  was  completed  by  themsdvee.  But 
they  are  succeeded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  them 
by  bishops  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  per- 
manent orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  bdongs  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  to 
feed  the  flock  of  Christ.  The  only  question  to  be  set- 
tled, then,  is,  How  men  are  ordinaunly  called  to  that  of- 
fice ?  for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  is  little  or 
no  dispute.  No  man  can  now  pretend  to  be  so  called 
of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  as  were  the  apostles 
and  other  injured  elders,  whom  he  chose  to  be  the  pub- 
lishers of  his  revealed  tmth,  and  to  whose  mission  he 
bore  witness  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  But  what 
the  apostles  were  to  those  who  had  the  divine  orades 
from  their  mouths,  that  their  writings  are  to  us;  and 
therefore,  as  no  man  can  lawfully  pretend  to  a  call  from 
God  to  make  any  addition  to  those  writings,  so  ndther 
can  any  man  pretend  to  be  lawfully  called  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Word  already  written,  but  in  the  manner 
which  that  word  directs.  Now  there  is  nothing  of 
which  the  New  Testament  speaks  more  dearly  than  of 
the  characters  of  those  who  should  exercise  the  office 
of  bishop  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  actual  exercise  of 
that  office.  The  former  are  graphically  drawn  in  the 
epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  the  latter  is  minute- 
ly described  in  PauTs  discourse  to  the  Ephesian  elders,- 
in  Peter's  exhortation  to  dders,  and  our  Lord's  commis- 
sion to  those  ministers  with  whom  he  promised  to  be 
always  present,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add  to 
or  take  from  the  description  of  a  Gospel  minister  given 
in  these  places,  so  as  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  any 
qualification  which  is  not  theie  mentioned,  or  to  dis- 
pense with  any  qualification  as  needless  which  is  there 
required.  Neither  has  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  legislator 
to  the  Church,  given  to  any  ministers  or  people  any 
power  or  right  whatever  to  call,  send,  dect,  or  ordain  to 
that  office  any  person  who  is  not  qualified  according  to 
the  description  given  in  his  law ;  nor  has  he  given  any 
power  or  right  to  reject  the  least  of  them  who  are  so 
qualified,  and  who  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop  or  dder. 
Let  a  man  have  hands  laid  upon  him  by  such  as  could 
prove  an  uninterrupted  descent  by  imposition  of  hands 
from  the  apostles,  let  him  be  set  apart  to  that  office  by 
a  company  of  ministers  themselves  the  most  conforma- 
ble to  the  Scripture  character,  and  let  him  be  chosen  by 
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the  most  holy  people  on  earth,  yet,  if  he  answer  not  the 
Kew-Testament  descriptioD  of  a  minister,  he  is  not  call- 
ed of  God  to  that  office,  and  is  no  mimster  of  Christ,  bat 
Ss  indeed  running  unsent.  No  form  of  ordination  can 
pretend  to  such  clear  foundation  in  the  New  Testament 
vas  the  description  of  the  persons  who  should  be  elders 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  of  small 
importance  in  the  mission  of  a  minister  of  Christ;  for 
now,  when  the  po^^  of  miracles  has  ceased,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  such  a  nte,  by  whomsoever  performed,  can 
convey  no  powers,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used,  even  in 
the  apostolic  age,  without  any  such  intention.  When 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  separated  to  the  particular  em- 
ployment of  going  out  to  the  Gentiles,  the  prophets  and 
teachers  at  Antioch  'prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
them.'  But  did  this  ceremony  confer  upon  the  apostles 
any  new  power  or  authority  to  act  as  ministers  of  Christ? 
Did  the  imposition  of  hands  make  those  shining  lights 
of  the  Gospel  one  whit  better  qualified  than  they  were 
before  to  convert  and  baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the 
flock  of  God,  to  teach,  rebuke,  or  exhort,  with  all  long- 
suffering  and  patience?  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
there  was  any  special  virtue  in  this  ceremony.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  had  undoubtedly  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
before  they  came  to  Antioch ;  and,  as  they  were  apos- 
tles, they  were  of  course  authorized  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  the  inferior  and  ordinary  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  As  in  this  instance,  however,  the  imposition 
of  hands  appears  to  have  been  a  mark  of  recognition  of 
the  parties  as  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  they  were 
i^pointed,  so  Independents  usually  impose  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  with  Uie  same  intent.  In  a  word,  whoever 
in  his  life  and  conversation  is  conformable  to  the  char- 
acter which  the  inspired  writers  give  of  a  bishop,  and 
is  likewise  qualified  by  his  *  mightiness  in  the  Scrip- 
ture' to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  is  fully  au- 
thorized to  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  to  teach,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke, 
with  all  long-suffering,  and  doctrine,  and  has  all  the 
caU  and  mission  which  the  Lord  now  gives  to  any  man; 
while  he  who  wants  the  qualifications  mentioned  has 
not  God's  call,  whatever  he  may  have,  nor  any  author- 
ity to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  to  dispense  the 
ordinances  of  his  religion.  From  this  view  of  the  In- 
dependent principles,  which  is  faithfblly  taken  firom 
their  own  writers,  it  appears  that,  according  to  them, 
even  the  election  of  a  congregation  confers  upon  the  in- 
dividual whom  they  may  choose  for  their  pastor  no  new 
powers,  but  only  creates  a  new  relation  between  him 
and  a  particular  fiock,  giving  him  an  exclusive  right, 
either  by  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  other  pastors 
constituted  in  the  same  manner,  to  exercise  among  them 
that  authority  which  he  derives  immediately  from 
Christ,  and  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  pos- 
sessed by  every  sincere  Christian  according  to  his  gifts 
and  abilities''  (Encyclop.  Britarmicat  xii,  870-872). 

in.  Scotiishy  or  New  rndependents,— In  Scotland  Inde- 
pendency originated  with  John  Glas  (q.v.).  The  Bap- 
tists there,  as  elsewhere,  are  Independents.  The  regu- 
lar Congregadonalists  are  also  numerous.  See  Conore- 
OAT10NALIST8.  Apart  from  these,  there  is  a  body  called 
«*  New  Independents."  **  In  December,  1797,  Robert  Hal- 
dane  (q.  v.)  formed  a  *  Society /or  Propagating  the  Got^ 
pel  at  Home,*  The  object  of  this  society  was  to  send 
forth  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  those  psits  of  Scotland 
where  they  conceived  that  this  blessing  was  not  enjoyed 
in  its  purity,  or  where  it  was  not  regulariy  dispensed. 
Adopting  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian who  knows  the  Gospel,  and  is  duly  qualified,  to 
preach  it  to  his  fellow-sinners,  James  Hiddane,  brother 
of  Robert,  Mr.  Aikman,  and  others,  travelled  through  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  preached.  In  a  short  time 
the  Messrs.  Ifaldane  separated  frY>m  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  soon  after  two  other  ministers  of  the  National 
Church,  Innes  and  Ewing,  resigned  their  charges,  and 
mited  with  the  Haldanes  and  thdr  associates.    A  dis- 


tinct society  was  soon  formed,  at  the  bead  of  which  wen 
the  Haldanes;  and  hence  its  members  hare  been  aks 
called  HaUkmiteSy  or  Haldamte  Indepemknis,  Ltfge 
places  of  puUic  worship,  denominated  Tabermadeaf  woe 
erected,  at  Robert  Haldane's  expense,  in  the  principal 
towns,  where  the  Word  of  God  was  declared  to  nmneroos 
assemblies,  both  by  these  ministers  and  others  fitmi  va- 
rious denominatimis  in  England.  At  the  expense  chi^ 
ly,  if  not  solely,  of  Robert  Ualdane,  academies  were  abo 
formed  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  3roung  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who^ 
when  deemed  qualified  for  preaching  the  Gospel,  were 
to  be  employed  as  itinerants,  under  the  inspeciioD  and 
countenance  of  the  *  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gotpd 
at  Home,*    Thus  a  succession  of  teachers  was  secured. 

*^  The  doctrinet  ^the  Scottish  Independents  are  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  they  ftject  all  articles  of  faith  or  creeds  of 
human  oompoeiriop.  They  say  that  the  Scriptures  are 
a  divine  and  infallible  standard,  and  that  consistent  In- 
dependents dare  not  adopt  any  other.  They  insist  that 
the  Scriptures  contain  a  fhll  and  complete  model  and 
sjrstem  of  doctrine,  government,  discipline,  and  wantip, 
and  that  in  them  we  may  find  a  universal  rule  fcn^  the 
direction  of  Christians  in  their  associated  state,  as  weB 
as  aD  necessary  instructions  for  the  faith  and  practice 
of  individuals.  They  reqtdre  Scripture  for  everything^ 
even  for  such  things  as  could  not  be  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture. Hence  they  reject  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma^ 
istrate  in  matters  of  religion,  and  receive  the  Scriptures, 
and  nothing  else,  as  binding  in  the  worship  cf  God. 
They  conceive  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in 
Scripture,  to  be  an  association  which  has  no  head  on 
earth,  and  whicl^  as  a  body,  can  receive  no  laws  from 
any  one,  except  from  Christ  alone.  They  consider  a 
National  Church  as  'the  very  essence  of  Antichrist' 
They  lay  it  down  as  a  ftmdamental  principle  that  a 
Christian  Church  ought  to  consist  of  believers,  or  of 
those  who  give  evidence  of  their  knowing  and  believ- 
ing the  Gospel,  united  together  on  the  prdiession  of  its 
truths,  and  widking  agreeably  to  them.  They  differ 
from  the  more  eariy  Independents  in  admitting  Chris- 
tians of  all  religious  denominations  to  communicate  with 
them  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  provided  they  have  reaacm  to 
think  them  real  Christians,  and  in  considering  all  asso- 
ciation of  ministers,  for  giving  council  and  advice  to  the 
churches  in  matters  of  doubt,  as  unnecessary  and  on- 
scripturaL 

"  As  to  Church  government^  they  believe  that  the  apos- 
tolical churches,  according  to  the  model  of  which  it  is 
their  great  and  professed  object  to  conform,  were  entirdy 
independent,  none  of  them  being  subject  to  any  foreign 
jurisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its  own  rulers, 
and  by  no  other  laws  than  those  written  in  the  Word 
of  God.  They  say  that  a  true  Church  of  Christ  is  a  so- 
ciety formed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  churches  plant- 
ed by  the  apostles,  and  whose  consritution  b  the  same 
as  theirs.  A  deviation  in  these  particulars  renders  it 
unworthy  of  the  name.  According  to  them,  when  the 
word  Church  in  Scripture,  in  its  religious  sense,  does  not 
denote  a  single  congregation  of  saints,  it  always  refers  to 
the  whole  body  or  kingdom  of  Christ,  part  of  which  b  in 
heilven  and  part  on  earth ;  which  body  does  not  consti- 
tute two  churches,  a  visiUe  and  an  invisible,  but  coe 
church  or  family,  consbting  of  different  parts.  They 
admit  that  all  churches,  that  is,  congregations,  are  con- 
nected tc^ether  as  being  Christ's  subjects,  but  they  insist 
that  they  are  dependent  only  on  their  King,  in  whose 
hands  the  supreme  authority  rests.  WhUe  they  teach 
that  independent  churches  have  no  authorih^  over  each 
other,  they  aUow  that  they  may  receive  the  advantage 
of  each  other's  opinion  on  any  matter  of  importance. 
They  conceive  that  bishop  and  ek)^  were,  in  apostcdic 
times,  synonymous  terms;  that  the  stated  officers  in  all 
the  churches  then  were  elders  and  deacons,  and,  of  cotuve, 
that  they  are  the  only  offices  essential  to  a  Church  of 
Christ,  and  that  there  b  no  difference,  in  any  respect, 
between  elder  and  deacon,  except  in  the  offices  to  which 
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Uiegr  are  tppoiiited.  They  ioaut  that  oidiiiatioD  is  not 
repreMnted  in  Scripture  as  oomoeifing  an  office,  or  giving 
uqr  penon  a  right  to  discharge  that  office;  it  is  only 
the  manner  of  setting  him  apart  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office.  It  gives  him  no  jurisdiction  in  any  church 
except  in  that  which  appointed  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
lays  down,  or  is  removed  from  his  office  in  that  church, 
his  ordination  is  at  an  end.  They  contend  that  there 
18  a  distinction  of  departments  in  the  pastoral  office,  and 
that  teaching  and  ruling  are  different  branches  of  that 
office.  Both  elders  and  deacons  are  ordained  by  impo- 
sition of  hands;  and  though  ordination  is  part  of  the 
elder's  province,  yet,  when  churches  are  newly  formed, 
or  in  olher  cases  of  necessity,  they  allow  that  the  mem- 
bets,  who  have  always  the  right  of  election,  may  ordain 
dmrch  officers  for  themselves,  or,  at  least,  set  them  vptai 
to  their  respective  offices. 

"In  worship,  the  New  Independents  do  not  differ 
much  from  o^er  non-liturgical  churches.  They  read  a 
laige  but  indefinite  portion  of  the  Scriptures  at  each 
meedng;  in  many  of  their  chapels  they  use  Dr.  Watts's 
verrion  of  the  Psalms;  and  in  most  of  them  they  stand 
while  sin^^ng.  They  adopt  weekly  communions;  and, 
SB  they  make  no  real  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity,  the  want  or  absence  of  elders  and  deacons,  on  any 
occaaon,  in  any  of  their  chapels,  is  not  thought  a  snffi- 
cioit  reason  for  preventing  the  administration  of  the 
holy  communion  on  the  mat  day  of  the  week.  They 
contend  that,  by  the  approved  practice  of  apostolic 
churches,  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  the  appointment  of 
Christ  that  his  churches  must  observe  the  Lord's  Supper 
erery  first  day  of  the  week.  A  division  has  taken  place 
ammig  these  Independents,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  Baptist  priticipleSf  and  th§  introduction  of 
Church  discipline,  and  of  mutual  exhortation  and  pray- 
er by  the  brethren,  into  the  public  service  on  Sunday 
mornings."  The  New  Independents  increased  rapidly, 
and  possessed,  as  early  as  the  opening  of  our  century, 
some  86  churches.  There  are  at  present  some  114 
churches  in  connection  with  the  New  Independents. 
See  Haldane,  View  of  Social  Worship ;  Adams,  Rdigious 
ITor^iii,  260  sq.;  RoUnson,  Theological  Dictionary,  s. 
T.;  Kinniburgh,  Historical  Survey  of  Congrtgatumaligin 
n  SooUani;  and  the  articles  Haldank;  Congreoa- 
TioxAusTs.  Some  of  the  Scotch  Independents  have 
embraced  the  Morisonian  doctrine.  See  Moribonians. 
See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Fletcher, 
BiOory  of  Indtpeiidmcy  (Lond.  1847,  4  vols.  12mo) ; 
Vaughan,J7w«.  of  English  Nonconformity  (Lond.  1862); 
Neal,  HisL  of  the  Puritans  (see  Index) ;  liihier,  Ch,  Hist, 
1^444;  Burnet,  Hiat,  of  his  own  Times  (see  Index) ;  Punch- 
•rd,  History  of  Coi^reffationalism,  voL  i,  ii ;  Bogue  and 
Bemiett,  History  of  Dissenters,  i,  171  sq.;  ii,  251,  546; 
Herzog,  Reai'Encyhop,  vi,  653  sq. ;  Brands  and  Cox, 
I>iet,  of  Science,  Lit,,  and  ^rf,  s.  v. ;  Giambers,  Cyclop. 
t.  V. ;  Cydopcedia  Britannica,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Index,  the  name  given  to  certain  catalogues  of 
hooks  and  authors  either  wholly  prohibited,  or  censured 
tnd  corrected,  by  the  Bomish  Church.  An  Index  of  the 
former  kind  is  called  Index  Librorum  ProhUntorum ;  of 
the  latter.  Index  Expurgatorius,  An  Index  ProhUnto- 
rum exista«a]so  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  is  due  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  literary 
liodactions  on  theological  subjects. 

1.  IicDEx  Librorum  PROHiBrroRUM. — 1.  Brfore  the 
formation, — Prohibitions  of  heretical  or  dangerous 
Ixwks  are  as  old  as  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to  usurp 
fumversal  supremacy.  In  fact,  such  prohibitions  flow 
Mtnndly  from  the  theory  that  "  out  of  the  Church  there 
is  no  salvation."  It  was  Cyprian  (q.  v.)  who  first  fully 
stated  this  theory;  and  even  in  his  hands  it  logically 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  heretical  opinions  ^  e. 
BBch  as  differ  from  those  announced  by  the  Church  au- 
^Mties)  must  be  punished  and  suppressed,  if  possible. 
As  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy  grew  in  magnitude,  it 
°fCttne  necessary  to  put  down  all  doctrines  t^t  might 
^uniniih  the  power  of  the  priesthood.    To  do  this  was 


aproofofzeaL  Tjus  zeal  was  at  first  directed  againsi 
heathen  and  JewiJI  writings,  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
reading  of  such  might  even  endanger  Christiauity.  The 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  400)  forbade  in  Can.  16  the 
reading  of  heathen  books.  The  Church,  however,  did. 
not  remain  satisfied  with  forbidding  heretical  books, 
it  commanded  them  to  be  burned.  This  was  first  at- 
tempted in  connection  with  the  writings  of  Arius,  and 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  practices  of  the  Church. 
As  heretical  books,  however,  were  sometimes  published 
under  ecclesiastical  titles,  such  proceeding  was  in  the 
5th  and  6th  centurieMedared  by  the  Apostolic  Canons 
{Can,  60)  to  be  punisnable  by  suppression  of  the  work. 
The  Synod  of  Elvira  (818)  decided  in  the  same  sense 
that  all  who  circulated  fortidden  books  should  bo  anath' 
ema  (libeUifamosi),  It  even  came  to  be  held  that  any 
one  who  had  read  a  forbidden  book  was  guilty  of  all  the 
heresies  therein  contained,  and  incapacitated  for  read- 
mission  into  the  Church  until  the  performance  pf  such 
penance  as  the  Church  enjoined.  Especially  did  the 
hierarchy  consider  the  reading  of  translations  of  the 
Bible  as  dangerous  for  the  laity.  Thus  Gregory  VII 
(1080)  denounced  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular  in  his  letter  to  the  king  Wratislaw  of 
Bohemia  (in  Mansi  SS,  Conciliorum  nova  et  ampliss, 
Collectio,  XX,  296).  Iimocent  III.  it  is  true,  said  (see 
his  Epiatolarum  Ubri  xix,  in  Ub.  ii,  ep.  cxli,  p.  1199) 
that  the  searching  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be  commended, 
not  forbidden ;  but  added :  **  Tanta  est  divime  Scripturse 
profunditas  ut  non  solum  simplices  et  illiterati,  sed  etiam 
prudentes  et  docti  non  plene  sufficiant  ad  ipsius  intelli- 
gentiam  indagandam.  Unde  recte  fuit  olirn  in  lege  di- 
vina  statutum,  ut  bestia,  qun  montem  tetigerit,  lapide- 
tur;  ne  videlicet  simplex  aliquis  et  indoctus  pnesumat 
ad  sublimitatem  Scripture  sacrae  pertingere  vel  etiam 
aliis  prsedicare."  But  the  opposition  to  the  papacy  and 
to  the  Romish  Church  which  immediately  followed  a 
more  general  reading  of  the  Bible,  soon  led  to  placing 
the  latter  among  the  forbidden  books,  on  a  level  with 
those  condemned  as  heretical  The  CondL  Tolosanum 
(1229)  forbade  the  laity  (c  14)  to  even  possess  the  O. 
or  N.  T.  (see  Hegelmaier,  Gesch.  des  Bibelverbots,  Ulm, 
1783).  When  the  Inquisition  became  established  and 
prosperous,  the  enforcing  of  the  rules  relating  to  forbid- 
den books  was  intrusted  to  it,  and  in  the  Cone  Biterrense 
(1246)  we  find  (c  86)  a  number  of  theological  works 
mentioned  which  both  the  laity  and  clergy  are  forbid- 
den to  read.  But  the  more  the  Church  strove  to  render 
its  position  secure  by  such  means,  the  more  did  influ- 
ences quite  to  the  contrary  exert  themselves  to  secure 
its  overthrow,  particularly  the  precursors  of  the  Refor- 
mation, whose  doctrines  and  writings  struck  at  the  most 
vital  parts  of  the  Romish  organization.  A  Synod  of 
London  (1408)  forbade  the  reading  of  Wycliffe's  works 
when  not  previously  approved,  while  the  works  of  Huss 
were  condemned  as  thoroughly  heretical.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  art  of  printing  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
publication  of  dangerous  books,  and  Alexander  YI  com- 
plained in  his  Decretum  de  libris  non  sine  censura  impri- 
mendis  (Raynald,  Annal.  ad  a.  1501,  no.  86)  that  hereto 
ical  dogmas  were  extensively  promulgated,  especially 
in  the  provinces  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  TWeste,  and  Mag- 
deburg. He  recommended  the  bbhops  and  vicars  to 
carefully  watch  the  appearance  of  any  heretical  works, 
and  to  enforce  the  fines  and  excommunications  against 
the  authors.  As  to  the  printers,  he  says:  '^Debent — 
ipsi  merito  compesd  opportunis  remediis,  ut  ab  eorum 
impressione  desistant,  qufe  fidei  catholicss  contraria  fore 
noscuntur  vel  adversa,  aut  in  mentibus  fidelium  possunt 
verisimiliter  scandalum  generare."  Pope  Leo  X,  in  the 
tenth  session  of  the  Lateran  Council  (May  4,  1515), 
stated  in  the  decree  Inter  soUicitudines  that  no  book 
should  be  published  without  the  authorization  of  either 
the  bishop,  his  legate,  or  the  Inquisition,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication.  Any  book  issued  in  contravention 
of  this  regulation  was  to  be  sequestered  and  burnt. 
2.  At  and  qjfUr  the  Rtfonnation  and  the  Council  qf 
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Trent,  —  The  Hefoimation  gave  qy  to  innnnierable 
writings  highly  dangeroua  to  the  iMmBh  Church,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  orders  to  the  contrary,  they  were  widely 
circulated  and  eagerly  read.  In  1546  the  University 
of  Louvain,  by  order  of  Charles  Y,  published  a  list  {In- 
dex) of  all  such  books  as  were  considered  dangerous  to 
read,  and  consequently  forbidden ;  a  new  edition  of  the 
list  appeared  in  1550,  after  the  papal  legate  at  Venice, 
John  della  Casa,  had  published  one  on  his  own  account 
in  1549  (see  Schelhom,  Ergotdickkeiien^  ii,  8).  During 
the  suspension  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  pope  Paul  lY 
had  another  Ust  of  forbidden  woi^prepared  in  1557  by 
a  particular  congregation,  and  this  formed  the  first  ac- 
tual Index  librorum  prohibitorum  of  the  Bomish  Church. 
It  was  republished,  with  additions,  by  Bergerius  in  1559, 
under  the  title  Index  auctorum  ei  Itbroruniy  qui  tanquam 
Aceretici  aut  mspecti  out  perversi  ab  Officio  S.  R.  Inqui- 
sitionis  reprchantur  et  fr»  universa  Christiana  rtptMica 
interdtcuntur  (RomiB,  1557).  In  1558,  pope  Paul  for- 
bade also  to  the  dei^  and  students  the  reading  of  such 
heretical  works  as  had  been  tolerated  for  their  exclusive 
use  by  his  predecessors  or  by  the  Inquisition.  These 
orders,  however,  did  not  prove  very  successful  in  Italy, 
and  utterly  failed  in  other  countries,  though  many  of 
the  works  named  in  the  Index  were  burnt.  The  writ- 
ings especially  condemned  by  Paul's  Index  were  such 
as  defended  the  civil  governments  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church,  such  as  asserted  the  superiority 
of  the  authority  of  councils  over  that  of  popes  and  bish- 
ops, or  such  as  attacked  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Komish  Church  in  generaL  The  Index  divided  the  au- 
thors of  forbidden  books  into  three  classes :  1,  those  of 
whom  all  the  works  were  absolutely  condemned;  2, 
those  among  whose  works  some  only  were  condenmed ; 
8,  the  authors  of  anonymous  works,  such  as  had  ap- 
peared since  1519.  At  the  end  was  appended  a  hst  of 
sixty-two  printers  of  heretical  works.  The  reading  of 
books  named  in  the  Index  was  punishable  by  excom- 
munication and  by  degrading  penances. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  18th  session,  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  new  Index.  This  committee 
reported  at  the  twenty-fifth  session  that  they  could  not 
agree  on  account  of  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
books  to  be  included  in  the  Index,  and  recommended 
that  the  drawing  up  and  enforcing  of  it  should  be  left 
to  the  pope,  which  was  agreed  to.  Pius  IV  then  pre- 
pared a  new  Index,  an  enlarged  edition  of  Paul  ITb, 
The  publication  of  this  Index  (which  has  often,  but  er- 
roneously, been  called  Index  Tridenimus)  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  bull  Donwdci  gregis  custodicB  (March  24, 
1564),  and  by  ten  rulety  which  have  been  prefixed  to  all 
ofiicial  Indexes  published  since  that  period.  As  these 
rules  illustrate  fUlly  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  Romish  system,  in  its  relation  to  the  freedom  of  lit- 
erary and  scientific  progress,  we  give  them  here  in  fulL 

"  (L)  All  books  condemned  by  the  supreme  pontiff^  or 
General  Councils  before  the  year  161B,  and  not  comprised 
to  the  present  index,  are  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as 
condemned.    (II.)  The  books  of  heresiarchs,  whether  qf 
those  who  broached  or  disseminated  their  heresies  prior 
to  the  year  above  mentioned,  or  of  those  who  have  been, 
or  are,  the  heads  or  leaders  of  heretics,  as  Luther,  Zwineli, 
Calvin,  Balthazar  Pacimontanas.  Swenchfeld,  and  other 
similar  ones,  are  altogether  forbidden,  whatever  may  be 
their  names,  titles,  or  imbjecte.    And  the  books  of  other 
heretics,  which  treat  professedly  upon  religion,  are  totally 
condemned ;  but  those  which  do  not  treat  upon  religion 
are  allowed  to  be  read,  after  having  been  examined  and 
approved  by  Catholic  divines,  by  order  of  the  bishops  and 
inquisitors.    Those  Catholic  books  are  also  permitted  to 
be  read  which  have  been  composed  by  authors  who  have 
afterwards  fallen  into  heresy,  or  who,  after  their  fall,  have 
returned  into  the  bosom  or  the  Church,  provided  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  theological  faculty  of  some 
Catholic  university,  or  by  the  general  inqnisiuon.    (III.) 
Translations  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  wiiich  have  been 
hitherto  published  by  condemned  authors,  are  permitted 
to  be  read,  if  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  sound  doc- 
trine.   Translations  of  the  Old  Testament  may  also  be  al* 
lowed,  but  only  to  learned  and  pious  men,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop :  provided  they  use  them  merely  as  elu- 
cidations of  the  Vulgate  version,  in  order  to  understand 
^^'ft  Holy  Scriptures,  and  not  as  the  sacred  text  itself 


But  translations  of  the  New  Teatameni,  made  by  auChon 
of  the  first  class  of  this  index,  are  allowed  to  no  one,  sinca 
little  advantage,  but  much  danger,  generally  arises  fhwi 
reading  them.    If  notes  accompany  the  versions  whkh 
are  allowed  to  be  read,  or  are  Joined  to  the  Vulgate  edi- 
tion, thev  may  be  permitted  to  be  read  by  the  same  per- 
sons as  the  versions,  after  the  suspected  places  have  beoi 
expunged  by  the  theological  fiiculty  of  some  Catholic  uni- 
versity, or  by  the  general  inquisitor.    On  the  same  cond^ 
tions,  also,  pious  and  learned  men  may  be  permitted  to 
have  what  is  called  *  Vatablus's  Bible.*  or  any  part  of  it. 
But  the  preface  and  Prologomena  of  the  Bibles  published 
bv  Isidore  Clarius  are,  however,  excepted ;  and  the  text 
of  his  editions  is  not  to  be  oonsiderea  as  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  edition.    (IV.)  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  manifest  from 
experience  that  if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the 
temerity  of  men  will  cause  more  evU  than  good  to  arise 
fh>m  it,  it  is,  on  this  point,  referred  to  the  judgment  of 
the  bishops  or  inquisitors,  who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the 

t>riest  or  confessor,  permit  the  readme  of  the  Bible  trans- 
ated  into  the  vulear  tongue  by  Catholic  authors,  to  thoee 
persons  whose  faith  and  piety,  they  apprehend,  will  be 
augmented,  and  not  injured  by  it;  and  this  permission 
they  must  have  in  writing.  But  if  any  one  shall  have  the 
presumption  to  read  or  possess  it  without  such  written 

Sermlsslon,  he  shall  not  receive  absolution  milil  he  have 
ret  delivered  up  silch  Bible  to  the  ordinaiy.  Booksellers 
who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  Bibles  in  the  vul-' 
fOLT  tongue,  to  any  person  not  having  such  permission, 
shall  foneit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  the 
bisl)op  to  some  pious  use ;  and  be  subjected  to  such  other 
penalties  as  the  bishop  shall  Judge  proper,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  ofience.  But  regulars  shall  neiUier 
read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  without  a  special  licence 
fri>m  their  superiors.  (V.)  Books  of  which  heretics  are 
the  editors,  but  which  contain  little  or  nothing  of  tbeir 
own,  being  mere  compilations  from  others,  as  lexicon^ 
concordances  (collections  of)>  apothegms,  or  similes,  in- 
dexes, and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  may  be  allowed  by 
the  bishops  and  inquisitors,  after  having  made,  with  the 
advice  of^  divines,  such  corrections  and  emendatious  as 
may  be  deemed  requisite.  ( VL)  Books  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  heretlcB  of  the  present  time,  writ- 
ten in  the  vulgar  tongu&  are  not  to  be  iudiscriminateiy 
allowed,  but  are  to  be  snoject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
BiblM  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  As  to  those  works  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  which  treat  of  morality,  contemplation, 
confession,  and  similar  subjects,  and  which  contain  noth- 
ing contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  prohibited :  the  same  may  be  said  also  ox 
sermons  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  designed  for  the  people. 
And  if  in  any  kingdom  or  province  any  books  have  been 
hitherto  prohibited,  as  containing  things  not  proper  to  be 
indiscriminately  read  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  they  may  be 
allowed  by  the  bishop  and  inquisitor,  after  having  cor- 
rected them,  if  written  by  Catholic  authors.  (VU.)  Booto 
professedly  treating  of  lascivious  or  obscene  subjects,  or 
narrating  or  teaching  them,  are  utterly  prohibited,  as 
readily  corrupting  both  the  faith  and  manners  of  thof>e 
who  peruse  them ;  and  those  who  possess  them  riiall  be 
severely  punished  by  the  bishop.  But  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity, written  by  the  heathens,  are  permitted  to  be  read, 
because  of  the  elegance  and  propriety  of  the  language ; 
though  on  no  account  shall  they  be  suffered  to  be  readuy 
young  persons.  (VIII.)  Books,  the  principal  subject  of 
which  is  good,  but  in  which  some  things  are  occasionally 
introduce  tending  to  heresy  and  impiety,  divination,  or 
superstition,  may  lie  allowed,  after  tney  have  been  cor- 
rected bv  Catholic  divines,  by  the  authority  of  the  general 
inquisition.  The  same  Judgment  is  also  formed  of  pref* 
aces,  summaries,  or  notes  taken  flrom  condemned  au- 
thors, and  inserted  in  the  works  of  authors  not  con- 
demned ;  but  such  works  must  not  be  printed  in  ftitnre, 
until  they  have  been  amended.  (IX.)  All  books  and  writ- 
ings of  geomancy,  hydromancy,  aeromancy,  pyromancy, 
onomancy,  chiromancy,  and  necromancy,  or  which  treat 
of  sorceri^  poisons,  auguries,  auspices,  or  magical  incan- 
tations, are  utterly  rejected.  The  bishops  BhtHl  also  dili- 
gently guard  against  any  persons  reading  or  keeping  any 
books,  treatises,  or  indexes  which  treat  of  Judicial  astrol- 
ogy, or  contain  presumptuous  predictions  of  the  events 
or  future  contingencies  and  fortuitous  occurrences,  or  of 
those  actions  which  depend  upon  the  will  of  man.  But 
they  shall  permit  such  opinions  and  observations  of  nat- 
ural things  as  are  written  in  aid  of  navigation,  agricul- 
ture, and  medicine.  (X.)  In  the  printing  of  books  and 
other  writings,  the  rules  shall  be  observed  which  were  or- 
dained in  the  tenth  session  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  un- 
der Leo  X.  Therefore,  if  any  book  is  to  be  printed  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  It  shall  first  be  examined  by  the  pope's  vicar 
and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  or  otluBr  persons  cho- 
sen by  our  moat  holy  father  fbr  that  purpose.  In  other 
places,  the  examination  of  any  book  or  manuscript  In- 
tended to  be  printed  shall  be  referred  to  the  bishop,  or 
some  skilftU  person  whom  he  shall  nominate,  and  the  in- 
quisitor of  the  city  or  diocese  in  which  the  impression  is 
executed,  who  shall  gratuitously,  and  without  delay,  affix 
their  approbation  to  the  work,  in  their  own  handwntlng| 
aattJec^  nevertheless,  to  the  pains  and  censures  contatoM 
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Id  ttie  said  decree;  this  law  and  oondltton  being  added, 
that  an  antheotic  copj  of  the  book  to  be  printed,  signed 
by  the  anther  himselL  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
examiner :  and  it  is  the  f ndgment  of  the  fisthers  of  the 

g resent  depntation,  that  those  persona  who  pablish  worlu 
1  manoscript.  before  they  have  been  examined  and  ap- 
proT«l.  shoald  be  snblect  to  the  same  penalties  as  those 
who  print  them ;  and  that  those  who  read  or  possess  them 
shoQid  he  considered  as  the  anthors,  if  the  real  anihors 
of  snob  writings  do  not  stow  themselres.    Ttie  anproba- 
ti<m  given  in  writing  eliall  be  placed  at  the  heao  of  the 
l>ool»,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript,  that  they  may 
appear  to  be  duly  authorized ;  and  this  examination  and 
approbation,  etc,  shall  be  granted  gratuitously.    More- 
over, in  every  city  and  diocese,  the  house  or  place  where 
the  art  of  printing  is  exercised,  and  also  the  shops  of 
booksellers,  ahall  Im  ft^uently  visited  bv  persons  deputed 
by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar,  coAjointly  witn  the  inquisitor, 
lo  that  nothing  that  is  prohibited  may  be  printed,  kept, 
or  sold.    Booksellers  or  every  description  shall  keep  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  which  they  have  on  sale,  signed 
by  the  said  deputies ;  nor  shall  they  keep,  or  sell,  nor  in 
any  way  dispose  of  any  other  books  without  permission 
from  the  deputies,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  books,  and 
being  liable  to  such  other  penalties  as  shall  be  Judged 
proper  by  the  bishop  or  inquisitor,  who  shall  also  punish 
the  buyers,  readers,  or  printers  of  such  works.    If  any 
person  import  foreign  books  into  any  dty,  thev  shall  be 
obliged  to  announce  them  to  the  deputies :  or  if  this  kind 
of  merchandise  be  exposed  to  sale  in  any  public  place,  the 
pablic  officers  of  the  place  shall  signify  to  the  said  depu- 
ties that  such  books  have  been  brought ;  and  no  one  shall 
E resume  to  give,  to  read,  or  lend,  or  sell  any  book  which 
e  or  any  other  person  has  brought  into  the  city,  until  he 
has  shown  it  to  the  deputies,  and  obtained  their  permis- 
sion, unless  it  be  a  work  well  known  to  be  universally 
allowed.    Heirs  and  testamentary  executors  shall  make 
no  use  of  the  books  of  the  deceased,  nor  in  any  way  trans- 
fer them  to  others,  until  they  have  presented  a  catalogue 
of  them  to  Uie  deputies,  and  obtained  their  license,  under 
pain  of  coDflscation  (^  tne  books,  or  the  infliction  of  such 
other  punishment  as  the  bishop  or  inquisitor  shall  deem 
proper,  according  to  the  contumacy  or  quality  of  the  de- 
linquent.   With  regard  to  those  books  which  the  fathers 
of  the  present  deputation  shall  examine,  or  correct,  or  de- 
liver to  be  corrected,  or  permit  to  be  reprinted  on  certain 
conditions,  booksellers  and  others  shall  be  bound  to  ob- 
serve whatever  is  ordained  respecting  them.    The  blsh- 
opA  and  general  inquisitors  shall,  nevertheless,  be  at  lib- 
erty, according  to  the  power  they  possess,  to  prohibit  such 
books  as  may  seem  to  be  permitted  by  these  rules,  if  they 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  eood  of  the  kingdom,  or  prov- 
ince, or  diocese.    And  let  the  secretary  of  these  fathers, 
according  to  the  command  of  our  holy  fother,  transmit  to 
the  notary  of  the  general  inauisitor  the  names  of  the 
books  that  have  been  corrected,  as  well  as  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  fiithers  have  granted  the  power  of  examina> 
tion.    Finally,  it  Is  eqjoined  on  all  the  fiiithfnl,  that  no 
one  presume  to  keep  or  read  any  books  contrary  to  these 
roles,  or  prohibited  by  this  index.    But  if  any  one  read 
or  keep  any  books  composed  by  heretics,  or  the  writings 
of  any  anUior  suspected  of  heresy  or  fiilse  doctrine,  he 
shall  instantly  incur  the  sentence  of  excommunication ; 
and  those  who  read  or  keep  works  interdicted  on  another 
aerount,  besides  the  mortal  sin  committed,  shall  be  se- 
verely punished  at  the  will  of  the  bishops*'  (Labbei  £•& 
Omehia,  xiv,  952-96^). 

Thb  Index  of  Pius  IV  was  published  at  Rome  by 
Aldus  Manutius  (1564),  and  afterwards  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Gregory  XIII,  Sixtus  V,  Qement  VIU  (1595). 
2.  Index  Expubgatorius. — Pope  Sixtus  Y  intro- 
duced a  series  of  works  which,  after  expunging  certain 
olnoxious  passages,  could  be  allowed  to  be  read.  This 
Hst  received  the  name  of  Index  Ubrorum  expurgando- 
rum  or  expurgatoruts.  It  was  first  published  by  order 
of  the  duke  Alba,  under  the  style  Index  expurgatorius 
UbroruMj  qui  hoc  saculo  prodiertaU  (Antwerp,  1751,  and 
lepublished  since).  Other  lists  of  prohibited  books,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Rome,  were,  however,  published 
in  other  countries,  especially  in  Spain  (most  of  them 
under  Philip  U  in  Madrid,  in  1577  and  1584)  and  in 
Italy.  John  Maria  Brasichellen  or  Brasichelli  (prop- 
erly Wenzel  of  Brisigella)  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dominican  Tomas  Malvenda,  an  Index  styled  Index 
expurgatorvu  cura  J,  M,  BrasicheUaniy  Mag.  Palat. 
BonuB  (1607),  but  this,  far  from  being  approved  of  at 
bead-quarArs,  was  itself  put  in  the  Romish  Index  Ubr. 
prokib.  The  Spanish  inquiritor  general,  Antonio  k  So- 
tomajor,  published  a  Novisnmtu  librorum  prohibitorum 
d  expurgoniorvM  Index  (Madrid,  1648),  which  is  high- 
ly praised  for  its  completeness.  The  Romish  Index  was 
tcimblished  in  1818,  but  has  since  received,  and  is  con- 
•tantly  receiving,  nimierous  additions. 


The  Congregation  of  the  Index  was  originally  estab- 
lished by  pope  Pius  Y.  It  holds  its  sittings  at  Rome, 
and  has  the  right  of  examining  generally  all  books 
which  concern  faith,  morals,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  or 
civil  society;  on  which  it  passes  judgment,  for  sup- 
pressing  them  absolutely,  or  directing  them  to  be  cor- 
rected, or  allowing  them  to  be  read  with  precaution, 
and  by  certain  persons.  Persons  specially  deputed  by 
it  may  give  permission  to  Romanists  throughout  the 
world  to  read  prohibited  books;  and  the  penalty  de- 
nounced against  those  who  read  or  keep  any  books  sus- 
pected of  heresy  or  false  doctrine  is  the  greater  ex- 
communication;  and  those  who  read  or  keep  worlcs 
interdicted  on  any  other  account,  besides  the  mortal  sin 
ccmimitted,  are  to  be  severely  punished  at  the  will  of 
the  bishops.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Index 
is  hardly  in  force  at  the  present  day,  even  in  the  most 
Romish-inclined  countries.  In  Austria  even,  the  faith- 
ful daughter  of  Rome,  Maria  Theresa  forbade  the  publi- 
cation, and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  her  lib- 
eral successors  or  the  princes  of  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  forced  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  people  to 
disobedient  acts  towards  Rome,  should  permit  the  pub- 
lication in  their  dominions.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  longer  virtually  in  force,  though  in 
some  countries  its  publication  is  permitted  by  special 
grant  from  the  government.  Baudri,  in  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  Aschbach  (Kirchen^Lex,  iii,  444,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  work),  concedes  this,  and  says  that  even 
the  ooimtries  bound  by  a  concordat  to  an  enforcement 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  fail 
to  do  Uieir  duty,  and  that  books  are  constantly  publish- 
ed without  regard  and  consideration  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  Rome  (comp.  Eckardt,  Modem  Hussiaf 
p.  246  sq.).  See  Mendbam,  Literary  Policy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  (Lend.  1830, 8vo) ;  Cramp,  Text-book  ofP.op&ry 
(London,  1851,  8vo),  p.  419^28;  Elliott,  Delineation  of 
Popery y  bk.  i ;  Gibbings,  Index  Vaticanutf  an  exact  Re- 
print  of  the  Roman  Index  Expurgatorius  (London,  1837, 
8vo) ;  Peignot,  Didionnaire  critique  litteraire  et  biblio- 
graphique  de$  principaux  livres  condamnit  aufeu,  ntp^ 
primis  ou  censuris  (Paris,  1806);  Herzog,  Reul-Ency' 
Hop,  vi,  651 ;  Eadie,  Ecdeticulical  Encyclopadia,  s.  v. ; 
Buckley,  Canons  and  Decrees  of  Trent,  p.  284.  See  also 
Bible,  Use  of;  Censorship  of  Books. 

In'dia  (Heb.  Hoddu'j  ^l^h,  for  il^sh,  i.  e.  Hindu, 
of  Sanscrit  origin ;  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  Heb,  p.  866 ; 
Sept.  'IvSiKTt,  Yulg.  India),  occurs  in  the  Bible  only  in 
Esther  i,  1 ;  viii,  9,  where  the  Persian  king  is  described 
as  reigning  "  from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred 
and  seven  and  twenty  provinces;**  the  names  of  the  two 
countries  are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii,  9). 
It  is  found  again,  however,  in  the  Apocrypha  (compare 
Esther  xiii,  1),  where  India  is  mentioned  among  the 
countries  which  the  Romans  took  from  Antiochus  and 
gave  to  Eumenes  (1  Mace,  viii,  8).  It  is  also  with  some 
reason  conceived  that  in  the  list  of  foreign  Jews  present 
at  the  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  9)  we  should  read  'Ivdiav,  In- 
dia, and  not  'Jovdaiav,  Judeea ;  but  the  still  more  prob- 
able reading  is  'iSovfiaiav,  Idumaa,  if  indeed  the  com- 
mon reading  ought  to  be  changed  at  all  (see  Kuinol, 
Comment,  ad  loc).  The  Hebrew  form  "  Hoddu"  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Honadu,  which  is  identical  with  the  in- 
digenous names  of  the  river  Indus,  "  Hindu,"  or  "  Sin- 
dhu,"  and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country 
as  it  appears  in  the  Yendidad,  "  Hapta  Hendu.**  The 
native  form  "  Sindus"  is  noticed  by  Hiny  (vi,  28).  The 
India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the  Indus  —  the 
Punjab,  and  perhaps  Scinde — ^the  India  which  Herodo- 
tus describes  (iii,  ^)  as  forming  part  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire under  Darius,  and  the  India  which  at  a  later  period 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  Jfakhsh-i- 
Rustam,  but  not  in  those  of  Behistiin  (Rawlinson,  Herod, 
ii,  485).  In  1  Mace  viii,  8,  it  is  clear  that  India  proper 
cannot  be  understood,  inasmuch  as  this  never  belonged 
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other  to  Antiochos  or  Eumenes.  At  the  saxiM  time, 
none  of  the  explanationt  offered  by  oommentatorB  are 
satisfactory:  the  Eneti  of  PaphlagonU  have  been  tug- 
gested,  but  these  people  had  disappeared  long  before 
(Strabo,  xii,  584) :  the  India  of  Xenophon  {Cyrop,  i,  5, 
8 ;  iii,  2,  25),  which  may  have  been  above  the  Carian 
stream  named  Indus  (Pliny,  v,  29 ;  probably  the  Calbis), 
is  more  likely ;  but  the  emendation  **  M3r8U  and  Ionia** 
for  Media  and  India  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. See  Ionia.  A  more  authentic  notice  of  the 
country  occurs  in  1  Ifacc  vi,  87,  where  Indians  are  no- 
ticed as  the  drivers  of  the  war-elephants  introduced  into 
the  army  of  the  Syrian  king  (see  also  1  Esdras  iii,  2 ; 
Esther  xvi,  1).    See  Elephant. 

But,  though  the  name  of  India  occurs  so  seldom,  the 
people  and  productions  of  that  country  must  have  been 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Jews.  There  is  undoubted 
evidence  that  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  between 
India  and  Western  Asia:  the  Tyrians  established  their 
depots  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  procured 
**  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony,**  **  broidered  wwk  and  rich 
apparel**  (Ezek.  xxvii,  15, 24),  by  a  route  which  crossed 
the  Arabian  desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by  Sol- 
omon with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly  consisted 
of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names  even  of  the 
articles,  algnmmimf  ** sandal  wood,**  kophim,  ''apes,** 
tuUnimj  **  peacocks,**  are  of  Indian  origin  (Humboldt, 
Kosmot,  ii,  188) ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  '*  topaz,*'  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
pita.  There  Lb  a  strong  probability  that  productions 
of  yet  greater  utility  were  furnished  by  India  through 
Syria  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks  de- 
rived both  the  term  KatrotTtpoQ  (compare  the  Sanscrit 
ka9tira)f  and  the  article  it  represents,  "tin,**  iVom  the 
coasts  of  India.  The  connection  thus  established  with 
India  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  6),  and 
hence  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  versions  fre- 
quently render  that  term  by  India  or  Indians,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xxi,  16 ;  Isa.  xi,  11 ;  xviii,  1 ;  Jer.  xiii,  28 ;  Zeph. 
iii,  10.  For  the  connection  which  some  have  sought 
to  establish  between  India  and  Paradise,  see  Eden. 

The  above  intimations,  and.  indeed,  all  ancient  histo- 
ry, refer  not  to  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  but  ehiefly  to  the 
northern  parts  of  it,  or  the  countries  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges ;  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 
that  the  rest  of  that  peninsula,  particularly  its  western 
coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It  was  fh>m  this 
quarter  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks  (to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  earliest  accounts  of  India)  invaded  the 
country;  and  this  was  consequently  the  region  which 
first  became  generally  known.  The  countries  bordering 
on  the  Ganges  continued  to  be  involved  in  obscurity, 
the  great  kingdom  of  the  Prasians  excepted,  which,  sit- 
uated nearly  above  the  modem  Bengal,  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible. The  nearer  we  approach  the  Indus,  the  more 
dear  becomes  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography 
of  the  country ;  and  it  follows  that  the  districts  of  which 
at  the  present  day  we  know  the  least,  were  anciently 
best  known.  Besides,  the  western  and  northern  boun- 
daries were  not  the  same  as  at  present.  To  the  west, 
India  was  not  then  bounded  by  the  river  Indus,  but  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Koh 
(whence  the  Grecian  appellation  of  the  Indian  Cauca- 
sus), extended  from  Bactria  to  Makran,  or  Gedroeia,  in- 
closing the  kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  the  mod- 
em kingdom  of  Eastem  Persia,  or  Afghanistan.  These 
districts  anciently  formed  part  of  IncUa,  as  well  aB,  fur- 
ther to  the  south,  the  less  perfectly  known  countries  of 
the  Arabi  and  Haurs  (the  Arabits  and  Oritse  of  Arrian, 
vi,  21),  bordering  on  Gedrosia.  This  western  boundary 
continued  at  all  times  the  same,  and  was  removed  to  the 
Indus  only  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Naidir 
Shah.  Towards  the  north,  ancient  India  overpassed  not 
less  its  present  limit.  It  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  mountainous  region  above  Cashmir,  Badakshau, 


Bdur  Land,  the  westem  boundary  moaiitaiBS  of  littk 
Bucharia,  or  Little  Thibet,  and  even  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
80  far  as  it  was  known.  (See  Heereii*8  Hittorical  lU' 
tearckes,  i,  c  i,  §  8,  on  Persian  India;  and  ReQnd]*s  Gt" 
ographyqjf  Herodotus,  For  other  ooojectnves  respecting 
the  location  of  the  Scriptttral  India,  see  Winer's  Aeo^ 
wdrterimckj  s.  v.  Indien.  For  the  history  of  ancient  Ib> 
dia,  see  Anthon's  Clou,  Diet,  s.  v.)— Smith ;  Kitto. 

INDIA,  Modern.  The  name  is  sometimes  oaed  of 
the  two  peninsulas  west  and  east  of  the  Ganges  com- 
bined, to  which  even  occasionally  the  Indian  Archipd- 
ago  is  added ;  but,  more  commonly,  it  is  applied  eitiier 
to  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Ganges  (EaM  Indiai),  or  to 
the  aggregate  possessions  of  the  British  crown  (the  Ftcr- 
royakjf  of  In^Oy  or  the  Indian  Empire),  The  present 
form  of  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  b  established 
by  the  Act  21  and  22  Victoria,  cap.  106,  called  an  Act 
for  the  better  Government  of  India,  sanctioned  Aug.  2, 
1858.  By  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  the  territories  here- 
tofore under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company 
are  vested  in  the  queen,  and  aD  its  powers  are  exercised 
in  her  name;  all  territorial  and  other  revenues,  and  all 
tributes  and  other  payments,  are  likewise  received  in 
her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  idone,  subject  to  t^e  provisions  of  this 
act.  One  of  the  queen's  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
called  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India,  is  invested  with 
all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  company  or  by 
the  Board  of  Control  The  executive  authority  in  India 
is  vested  in  a  governor  general  or  viceroy,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  The  governor  general  has  power  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  all  persons,  whether  Brit* 
ish  or  native,  foreigners  or  others,  within  the  Indian 
territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  queen,  and  for  all 
servants  of  the  government  <^  India  within  the  domin- 
ions of  princes  and  states  in  alliance  with  the  queen. 
The  Secretary  of  State  forlndia  is  aided  in  the  adminis- 
tration by  a  council  of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  seven 
are  elected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from  their  own 
body,  and  eight  are  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  do- 
ties  of  the  council  of  state  are,  und^  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  conduct  the  business  transacted 
in  the  united  kingdom  in  relation  to  the  government 
of  and  the  correspondence  with  India. 

The  total  area  and  population  of  British  India  were, 
according  to  official  returns  of  the  year  1869,  as  follows: 
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Under  the  governor  general  of  India) 
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Under  the  lieutenant  governor  ofl 
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48,814 

246,785 

84,982 

100,441 
22,466 
79,600 

90,070 

141,746 
142,042 


Pop«Utioa. 


6,«n,10T 

87,606,009 

90,016,187 

17,098,946 
6,602,884 
9,104,511 

2,829,812 

26,089,002 
18,069,106 


Not  belonging  to  British  India,  but  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  the  Indian  government,  are  a  number  of 
native  states,  covering  an  extent  of  596,790  sq.  miles^ 
with  nearly  48  millions  of  inhabitants.     They  are, 
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In  Beneal 

"  North-west  Provinces 

•♦  Pnnjanb 

"  Central  India 

"Madnw 

*'  Bombay 
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117,161 
8,466 
108,442 
186,610 
116,125 
6A,004 


606,790 


4.162,928 

2,294,409 

^7,164,688 

%4,62£,6S7 

12,880,228 

6,804,698 


47,9uy,199 


There  has  never  been  a  regular  census  of  the  whole  of 
India  under  British  administration,  but  enumerations, 
more  or  less  trustworthy,  were  made  in  the  north-west- 
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«ii  and  in  tiie  oeatral  provinoes  in  the  yum  1865  and 
1866,  The  cenios  of  the  north-west  provinces,  taken 
Jan.  10,  lS65f  showed  that  this  division  of  India  had  in- 
creased in  pfosperity  within  the  decennial  period  1856- 
1865,  as  reckoned  by  the  number  of  houses  and  exten- 
sion of  oultivati<m.  There  were  found  to  be  4.71  per- 
sons to  A  house  or  hut,  and  7.06  to  an  inck)sure,  or  fam- 
ily dwelling.  The  census  further  showed  that  there 
were  i^  millions  of  Mussulmans  in  the  north-west  prov- 
inces, or  mboat  one  seventh  of  the  total  population,  the 
other  six  sevenths  being  Hindus  of  the  four  chief  castes ; 
namely, Brahmins, 70  subdivisions;  Kshatryas,  175 sub- 
divisions; Yaisyas,  65  subdivisions;  Sddias,  280  sub- 
divisions. The  Sftdras  were  found  to  form  the  great 
balk  of  the  Hindus,  being  18,804,809  in  number;  the 
Yaisjras  numbered  1,091, 250 ;  the  Kshatryas,  2,827,768 ; 
and  the  Brahmins,  8,451,692.  The  census  of  the  cen- 
tral provinoee,  taken  in  1866,  showed  that  their  popula- 
tion oonsisted  of  6,864,770  Hindus,  1,995,669  Gonds  and 
aboriginal  tribes,  287,962  Mussulmaos,  6026  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  and  90  Parsees.  The  number  of  Mussul- 
mans  was  much  lower  than  had  been  expected.  All  the 
enmnerations  showed  a  high  proportion  of  children  to 
adults.  Thus,  while  the  percentage  of  children  under 
12  years  of  age  was  29  in  England,  it  was  in  many  parts 
of  India  as  high  as  55.  Among  the  reasons  to  account 
for  such  a  result  are  mentioned  the  custom  of  polygamy, 
and,  in  particular,  the  desire  of  the  Hindus  to  ha^^ 
male  issue,  which  induceer  them  to  marry  as  many  wivS 
as  they  can  afford  to  keep  until  a  son  is  bom.  The  re- 
ligkms  statistics  of  the  three  largest  cities  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  enumeration,  as  follows :  Calcutta,  to- 
tal population  in  1866, 877,924 ;  among  whom  were  Hin- 
dus, 239,190;  Mussulmans,  118,059;  Europeans,  11,224, 
Indo-Europeans,  11,036 ;  Parsees,  98.  Madras,  total  pop- 
ulatbn  in  1863,  427,771 ;  among  whom  were  825,678 
Hindus;  Muasuhnans, 68,8^6 ;  Europeans,  16,868 ;  Indo- 
Europeans,  21,839.  Bombay,  total  popnhUion  in  1864, 
816,562;  among  whom  were  Hindus,  528,974;  Mussul- 
mans, 145,880 ;  Parsees,  49,000 ;  native  Christians,  19,908 ; 
Europeans,  8415.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  native 
states,  the  following  is  given  as  the  relative  proportion  of 
creeds  and  races  in  India :  Hindus,  110,000,000 ;  Mussul- 
mans, 25,000,000;  aborigines  or  non-Aryans,  12,000,000; 
Buddhists,  8,000,000;  Asiatic  Christians,  1,100,000.  The 
English  population  amounted,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  to  125,945  persona. 

Christianity  became  known  in  India  at  an  eaily  pe- 
riod. There  is  an  old  tradition  that  one  of  the  twelve 
tpostles,  Sl  Thomas,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  people 
of  India,  but  the  tradition  is  not  supported  by  any  proofs. 
Gosmss  Indicopleustes,  who  visited  the  countiy  in  the 
6th  century,  found  a  latge  number  of  Christian  congre- 
garions,  with  a  bishop  who  was  ordained  in  Persia.  In 
consequence  of  this  connection  with  Persia,  the  Chris- 
tians of  India,  who,  after  the  reputed  founder  of  the  In- 
dian Chtirch,  were  called  Christians  of  St.  Thonuu,  were 
diawn  into  the  Nestorian  movement,  and  subsequently 
received  their  bishop  from  the  head  of  the  Nestorian 
Church.  Their  territory  extended  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  BfaUbar  as  £ur  as  a  few  miles 
«outh  of  CaUcut,  and  firom  the  defilia  o(  the  Ghats  as 
fivasthesea.  An  Armenian  or  S3rrian  merchant,  Thom- 
as Canna,  rearranged  in  the  9th  century  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  affairs  of  these  Christians.  Through 
his  efforts  they  obtained  from  the  kings  of  Malabar  im- 
portant privileges;  in  particular,  an  exempt  Jurisdiction 
ia  an  except  criminal  cases.  Their  rank  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  nobility  of  Malabar,  and  they  were  in  great 
<leQttnd  for  the  armies  of  the  Hindu  princes.  This  final- 
ly induced  them  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  king- 
<loai  of  their  own,  which  was,  however,  of  but  short  du- 
Tttion.  After  that  their  position  was  less  fiavorable, 
*nd  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1498  landed,  under  Yasco 
de  Gama,  in  the  port  of  Calicut,  were  consequently  re- 
gttded  by  them  as  their  liberators.  The  first  Portu- 
PKie  misBionaries  were  Franciscan  monks,  who  were 


introduced  in  1500  by  CabraL  Dominican  monks  land* 
ed  in  1503  with  the  two  Albuquerques,  but  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  few  convents,  while  the  Franci»> 
cans  were  for  about  forty  years  the  only  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. It  was,  in  particular,  P.  Antonio  de  Porto 
who  in  1585  established  on  the  island  of  Salsette  a 
number  of  colleges,  churches,  and  convents.  In  1584 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  for  India  was  estab- 
lished at  Goa ;  the  first  bishop,  Albuquerque,  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan' monk.  But,  although  the  convents  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans were  so  numerous  that  they  constituted  two 
provinces  of  the  order,  they  soon  ceased  to  make  nota- 
ble efforts  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  leaving 
the  missionary  field  wholly  to  the  new  order  of  the  Jes- 
uits, who  made  their  first  appearance  in  India  in  1542. 
Thcdr  number  increased  veiy  rapidly,  and  soon  they 
had  in  all  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  India  houses  and 
colleges,  which  were  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Goa  and  Cochin.  Their  success  at  first  was  very  slow, 
but  when  the  Portuguese  viceroy  Constantine  de  Bra- 
ganza  banished  some  of  the  most  prominent  Brahmans, 
the  Jesuits  in  1560  succeeded  in  baptizing  nearly  13,000 
persons  in  that  city.  In  1579  several  Jesuits  were  call- 
ed to  the  court  of  the  great  mogul,  Akbar,  who  for  a 
time  showed  an  inclination  to  accept  Christianity.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  founding 
a  new  religion  himself,  and  the  Jesuit  mission,  which  at 
first  promised  grand  results,  was  confined  to  the  estah- 
lishment  of  a  few  congregations  in  the  empire  of  the 
great  moguL  The  Jesuits  were  more  successful  in  their 
endeavors  to  unite  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  union  was  accom- 
plished in  1599,  at  the  Synod  of  Dramper,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  Alexius  Menezes.  The  bbhopric  of  Goa 
had  in  1557  been  made  an  archbishopric,  with  two  suf- 
fhigan  sees  at  Cochin  and  Malacca,  to  which,  in  1606, 
M^pur  was  added.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  re- 
ceived, in  1601,  an  episcopal  see  at  Angamala,  which  in 
1601  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cranganor.  The 
right  of  patronage  over  the  ecclesiasdcal  b^efices  was 
left  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  he  had  to  defray  most  of 
the  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  churches  and  mis- 
sionaries. A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  missions 
when,  in  1606,  the  Jesuit  P.  Robert  de  Nobili,  at  Madu- 
ra, conceived  the  novel  plan  of  introducing  Christianity 
by  aooonomodating  his  mode  of  life  entirely  to  the  Ii^*. 
dian  customs.  He  called  himself  a  Roman  tamufati  (L 
e.  one  who  resigns  everything),  lived  after  the  numner 
of  the  Brahmans,  clothed  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Indian  figures  of  speech,  and  even  retained  anobng  the 
new  converts  the  difference  of  caste,  allowing  the  con- 
verts to  wear  certain  badges  indicative  of  their  caste. 
But  he  encountered  a  strong  opposition,  even  among 
the  members  of  his  order,  and  a  violent  controvo^  be- 
gan, which,  after  thirteen  years,  was  decided  by  pope 
Gregory  XY  in  favor  of  P.  de  Nobili,  and  the  converts 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  badges.  After  this  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  made  numerous  converts.  Accord- 
ing to  statements  of  the  Indian  Christians,  P.  de  Nobili 
is  said  to  have  baptized  about  100,000  per^ns  belong^g 
to  all  castes.  The  separation  was  carried  through  even 
with  regard  to  churches  and  missionaries;  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  Brahmans  being  called  Sannyasi,  those  of  the 
Pariahs,  Pandarams.  The  successors  of  NobiU,  who  were 
supported  by  the  French  missionaries  of  Pondichery,  en- 
larged the  missions  and  developed  the  system,  but  be- 
came consequently  involved  in  new  controversies,  espe- 
cially with  the  Capuchins  (controversy  of  accommoda- 
tion), which  in  1704,  by  cardinal  Toumon,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  examine  the  subject,  and  again  bv  pope 
Benedict  XIY  in  1744,  by  the  buU  "*  Ommum  soilicitU' 
dimuny"  was  decided  against  the  Jesuits.  These  decis- 
ions not  onfy  put  an  end  to  the  conversions,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Indians  who  had  been  gained  by  the  ac- 
commodation theories  of  the  Jesuits  again  returned  to 
their  native  religion.  The  suppression  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  still  more  injured  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
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sions,  which,  moreorer,  suflTered  severely  from  the  wan  | 
of  Tipp&  Sahib.  Long  before  this  time  the  Jesuits  had 
lost  their  missions  among  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  in  1658  left  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  as  the  Dutch  from  1660  to  1668 
had  conquered  neariy  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  Chri^ians  of  St.  Thomas 
were,  however,  a  second  time  prevailed  upon  to  unite 
with  Kome  by  Italian  Carmelites;  and  in  1698,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  empemr  Leopold  I,  one  bishop  and 
twelve  missionaries  of  this  order  received  permission  to 
settle  on  the  coast  of  Bfalabar.  But  this  protection  af- 
forded to  the  Italian  missionaries  led  to  a  serious  quar- 
rel between  the  Portuguese  government,  bishop,  and 
missionaries  and  the  Italians,  as  Portugal  declined  to 
forego  its  right  of  patronage,  although  it  was  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  exercise  it.  In  18B8,  Gregory  XVI, 
by  the  bull  "Multa  pradarey"  abolished  the  former  pa- 
pal constitutions  for  the  Church  of  India,  and  assigned 
to  the  several  vicars  apostolic  their  dioceses.  The  sees 
of  Cranganor,  Cochin,  and  Meliapur  (St.  Thomas)  were 
suppressed.  The  diocese  of  Meliapur  was  transferred  to 
the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Madras;  the  territory  of  the 
two  other  bishoprics  to  the  vicariate  of  Malabar,  which 
had  been  erected  in  1659  for  the  Incalceate  Carmelites, 
and  the  see  of  which  is  now  at  Yerapoly.  To  it  were 
also  assigned  the  United  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  200,000,  with  880  priests  and  160  min- 
isters. The  Portuguese  of  Goa  now  tried  to  make  a 
schism.*  The  archbishop  of  Goa,  Jose  da  Silva  y  Torres, 
who  had  been  consecrated  in  1848,  ordained,  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  in  Goa  in  1844:,  no  less  than  800 
priests,  chiefly  men  without  any  education,  and  sent 
them  into  the  territories  of  the  vicars  apostolic  They 
succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  a  majority  of  the 
churches,  and  jurisdiction  over  a  population  of  about 
240,000  souls.  A  letter  fh>m  pope  Gregory  XVI  to  the 
archbishop  remained  without  effect.  In  1848  Portugal 
consented  to  the  transfer  of  the  archbishop  from  Goa  to 
Portugal,  where  he  became  coadjutor  of  the  archbbhop 
of  Braga.  But  the  bishop  of  Macao  continued  tx>  per- 
form episcopal  functions  in  the  dioceses  of  the  vicars 
apostolic,  denounced  the  latter,  defied  the  letters  of  the 
pope,  and  at  Goa  within  seven  days  ordained  686  priests. 
When  Pius  IX  threatened  the  bishop  of  Macao  with  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  the  Portuguese  chambers  complain- 
ed of  the  attitude  of  Rome  so  severely  that  the  papal  nun- 
cio was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country.  New  negoti- 
ations between  Rome  and  Portugal  led,  however,  in  1859, 
to  another  compronuse,  and  the  opposition  ci  the  Portu- 
guese priests  in  British  India  to  the  vicars  apostolic  ap- 
pears to  have  died  out.  From  the  vicariate  apostolic  for 
Agra  and  Tibet,  which  was  established  in  1808,  the  vi- 
cariate of  Patna  was  separated  in  1845.  Both  vicariates 
are  administered  by  missionaries  of  the  Capuchin  order. 
The  French  vicariate  of  Pondicherry  was  established  in 
1770 ;  from  it  three  new  vicariates  were  formed  in  1846, 
namely,  Mysore,  CoimbaCilr,  and  Madura;  the  two  for- 
mer under  priests  of  the  Paris  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  thoilatter  under  the  Jesuits,  who  in  1886  had 
reoccupied  this  former  field  of  their  order.  The  vicari- 
ate of  Vizigapatam  was  established  in  1848  for  the  priests 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Protestant  missions  began  at  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century,  when  the  Lutheran  missionary  Zie- 
genbaly  was  sent  to  the  Danish  coast  of  Tranquebar. 
Amidst  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  officers  of  the  colony  placed  in  his  way, 
he  founded  schools,  translated  the  Bible  and  the  Cate- 
chism into  the  Tamil  language,  collected  a  congrega- 
tion which  rapidly  increased,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  India.  A  large  portion  of 
the  councils  either  belonged  to  the  lowest  castes  or  were 
pariahs.  In  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  the  mis- 
sionary work  was  carried  on  by  the  Missionary  Society 
of  Halle ;  at  first  with  great  zeal,  which,  however,  grad- 
ually slackened  under  the  influence  of  Rationalism.   The 


last  great  missionary  who  was  sent  out  from  HaDe  wil' 
the  apostolical  Fr.  Schwarz  (q.  v.),  the  results  of  whote 
work  can  still  be  traced.     Graduidly  the  Halle  SocietT 
leaned  on  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagatioa  of 
the  Gospel,  which  at  last  took  entire  charge  of  these 
missions.     With  r^ard  to  the  differences  of  castes,  the 
first  missionaries  had  been  earnestly  opposed  to  th«ir 
continuance  in  the  Christian  churches;  but  this  ptdiey 
was  subsequently  changed,  and  the  differences  permit- 
ted to  remain,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  merely  of 
a  social  character.    In  1841  the  Lutheran  MisaonaiT 
Society  of  Dresden  began  to  gather  up  again  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  old  mtssifmary  societies  in  Tran- 
quebar, but  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  became  in- 
volved in  many  difficulties  with  the  other  musiaosij 
societies  which  had  taken  charge  of  the  Halle  misBioii& 
This  society  is  the  only  one  among  the  mismonaiy  so* 
cieties  now  laboring  in  India  which  undertakes  t»riih 
dicate  the  social,  though  not  the  religious  standing  of 
the  caste.    The  recent  mission  in  India  begins  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Baptist  missionary,  W.  Carey,  at  Calcutta 
(Nov.  1798).     He  encountered  from  the  start  the  foran- 
dable  and  entirely  unexpected  opposition  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  hoped  for  larger  commercial  prof- 
its if  it  spared  the  religious  belief  and  practice  of  the 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  and  therefore  not  only  dis- 
couraged the  establishment  of  Christian  misaiotts,  bat 
sm>ported  and  defended  the  religious  institudons  of  the 
nEive  religions.     The  few  chaplains  who  were  sent  out 
to  attend  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  English  in  Indii 
were  like  the  European  residents  in  general,  drunkards, 
servants  of  the  mammon,  and  worldlhigs ;  when,  ihete- 
fore,  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
missionaries  of  that  time,  arrived  in  1806  in  Cakutts, 
and  endeavored  to  kindle  a  missionary  spirit,  be  (HO- 
voked  thereby  such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  he  had 
to  confine  himself  for  some  time  to  the  reading  of  the 
homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.   When  Carey  land- 
ed in  India,  permission  was  refused  to  him  to  stay  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  Bridsh  dominions,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  small  Danish  posMssioo 
of  Serampoor  (a  few  miles  from  Calcutta).    Here  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  governor,  who  himself  was  a 
pupil  of  Schwarz,  and  under  his  auspices  he  b^^  the 
Baptist  mission,  which  has  become  of  so  great  impor- 
tance for  aU  India.    Carey,  who  himself  had  mastered 
more  than  thirty  Oriental  languages,  and  the  mission- 
aries Marshman  and  Ward,  caused  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  more  than  twenty  languages  of  India,  the 
compilation  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  school-books,  and 
many  learned  works  on  the  history,  religions,  and  cus- 
toms of  India,  new  editions  of  the  chief  works  of  the  na- 
tive literatures,  and  thus,  even  where  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  forming  new  congr^ations,  they  smoothed  the 
way  for  subsequent  missionary  labors.     In  1808,  the  in- 
defatigable Carey,  who  in  1800  had  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  and  other  Oriental  languages  at  Fort 
William  (Calcutta),  was  allowed  to  begin  a  mission  in 
Calcutta,  which  was  at  first  intended  only  for  En^ish, 
Portuguese,  and  Armenian  Christians,  but  was  soon  join- 
ed by  several  converted  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 
Soon  a  converted  Hindu,  Krishna,  appeared  in  public  as 
a  preacher,  and  by  his  impressive  sermons  organized  the 
first  native  congregation  in  BengaL    This  success  of 
the  Baptist  mission  encouraged  a  number  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  govenrment  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  the 
obstacles  which  the  East  India  Company  placed  in  the 
way  of  Christianity.     David  Brown,  Henry  Martyn, 
Thomas  Thomason,  Daniel  Corrie,  and  Claudius  Buchan- 
an, and  many  others,  distinguished  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing schools  and  seminaries,  by  literary  labors,  by  ap- 
pointing native  preachers  and  teachers,  and,  in  general, 
by  their  great  zeal  on  the  missionary  fldd.    The  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  H.  Martyn,  and  the  labors  of  the 
Mohammedan  Abdul  Messih,  who  was  converted  by  him, 
were  especially  productive  of  great  results.    But  more 
than  all  his  predecessors,  it  was  the  Rev.  CL  Buchanan 
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wbo  fticoeeded  in  overcoming  those  hindrances  which 
had  prevented  the  free  propagation  of  Christianity 
thionghoixt  India.  After  having  travelled  through  a 
large  pordon  of  the  country,  and  acquired  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  people,  he  returned  in  1807  to  Eng- 
land, and  by  a  number  of  works  endeavored  to  gain 
pubic  opinion  for  a  radical  change  in  the  administra- 
tioQ  of  India.  His  writings  produced  a  great  effect,  and 
when,  in  1813,  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  renewed,  the  English  Parliament  passed  resolutions 
which  granted  to  all  British  subjects  the  right  to  estab- 
11^  schools  and  missions  in  India,  and  compelled  the 
company  to  provide  itself  schools  and  seminaries  for 
the  instruction  of  the  natives.  This  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  other  reforms,  as  the  prohibition  of  burning 
of  widows  (1829),  and  of  a  further  pa3rment  of  temple 
and  pilgrim  taxes  (1888  and  1840),  and  the  admission 
of  native  Christians  to  the  lower  offices  of  administra- 
tion. Full  liberty  for  missionary  operations  was  finally 
given  in  1833,  when  a  resolution  of  the  British  Parliar 
ment  allowed  all  foreigners  to  settle  in  British  India, 
and  thus  opened  the  fidd  to  all  non-British  missionary 
societies  of  the  world. 

The  first  bishopric  of  the  English  Church  in  India 
▼as  established  at  Calcutta  in  1814.  The  first  bishop, 
Dr.  Middleton,  a  rigid  High-Churchman,  was  more  noted 
for  his  quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  other  denominsr 
tions  than  for  missionary  zeal.  His  successor,  Heber 
(q.  v.),  on  the  contrary,  though  likewise  a  High-Church- 
man, was  indefatigable  in  his  devotion  to  the  missionary 
cause,  and  sternly  opposed  the  toleration  of  caste  differ- 
ences among  the  converts.  His  work  was  continued  in 
the  same  way  by  his  successor,  Wilson  (died  1858).  In 
1835  other  bishoprics  were  established  at  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  the  bishop  of  Calcutta  received  the  title  of 
Metropolitan  of  India. 

In  1867  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land sent  Dr.  Norman  Mlieod  and  Dr.  Watson  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  missions  there.     The 
foUowing  facta  are  gleaned  from  their  reports.    The 
missbnaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  are  distributed  through  26  principal  starion^ 
embracing  about  407  villages,  and  are  assisted  by  about 
207  unordained  agents.    There  are  in  connection  with 
the  churches  21,000  baptized  persons,  of  whom  5000  are 
communicants  and  8000  catechumens.    Of  these,  4969 
can  read.    Besides,  the  society  has  247  schools  and 
three  seminaries,  with  7776  scholars.    One  of  the  semi- 
naria  has  sent  out  18  clergymen.    The  income  of  the 
school  was  9000  rupees  horn  fees  and  29,802  rupees 
government  aid.    The  native  Christians  throughout 
the  missiona  have  contributed  12,271  rupees  for  various 
religious  objects.    The  London  Missionary  Society  have 
at  Madras  a  theok^cal  class  of  18,  a  central  and  branch 
schools  of  800  young  men  and  boys,  a  girls'  school  of 
S50,  and  two  native  churches  of  145  members.     In  the 
Cnddapah  district  are  800  members,  with  400  scholars ; 
in  theTelugu  country  1200  members;  756  in  the  Tamil 
country,  of  whom  300  are  communicants,  and  large 
sclux^  for  bojrs  and  girls  at  Bangalore.    In  South  Tra- 
vanoore,  which  is  this  society's  principal  field,  are  8 
European  missionaries  and  11  native  pastors,  20,000 
professing  Christians,  and  6800  boys  and  1500  girls  in 
the  scho^    The  native  Christians  have  contributed 
9680  rupees,  or  nearly  £1000,  to  the  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel   In  all  the  statistics  of  this  sodety^^  Southern 
India  are  82,100  native  Christians  and  11,848  scholars. 
The  Church  Bfinionary  Society  have  fine  congregations 
it  Madras,  with  600  attendants,  1  European  missionary, 
ud  three  native  assistants,  a  female  mission,  and  12 
schools.    There  are  quite  a  number  of  schools  in  the 
Tdngu  district,  and  about  700  natives  in  30  villages 
We  placed  themselves  under  Christian  instruction. 
On  the  border  of  Cochin,  near  the  field  of  the  old  S3rr- 
itn  Church,  are  10  native  clergy,  and  11,000  persons 
BDder  Chrifldan  instmction.    The  society  has  begun,  to 
kbor  also  among  the  '*  Hill  AnitaaB,"  of  whom  1000  are 


baptized.  The  society's  principal  labors  are  in  the  Tin* ' 
nevelly  district,  where  it  has  on  its  rolls  24^000  baptized 
and  12,000  not  baptized.  The  contributions  of  this  body 
were  17,000  rupees.  Many  of  the  churches  and  schools 
are  self-supporting,  and  are  themselves  animated  by  a 
missionary  spirit  This  district  is  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  South  Travanoore  missions  of  the  London  Society, 
and  with  the  TinneveUy  missions  of  the  Propagation 
Society.  Add  the  converts  reported  by  these,  and  the 
6000  of  the  American  Board,  and  we  have  8000  Tamil 
Christians  within  150  miles  of  Cape  Comorin.  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  devotes  but  a  twelfth  of 
its  income  to  the  Indian  missions,  which  are,  of  course, 
among  its  smallest  It  has  stations  at  Madras  and  six 
other  points  in  the  Tamil  country,  seven  or  eight  sta- 
tions in  the  Canenere  districts,  465  Church  members  in 
all,  5  native  ministers,  besides  several  candidates,  and 
3500  pupils  in  the  schools. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  late  (1868)  reports 
of  some  of  the  American  societies.  The  A  merican  Board 
has  in  India  the  "Mahratta  Mission"  and  the  **  Madura 
Mission."  The  Mahratta  Mission,  esUblished  in  1811, 
had  9  stations,  42  out-stations,  10  missionaries,  9  female 
assistant  missionaries,  10  native  pastors,  4  licensed 
preachers,  and  70  helpers.  Number  of  members,  618 ; 
baptized  children,  544.  Of  the  28  churches,  11  are  un- 
der the  care  of  native  pastors.  The  churches  have  gen- 
erally agreed  to  devote  one  tenth  of  the  income  of  the 
memberships  to  the  support  of  the  GospeL  There  are 
a  normal  school,  conducted  by  this  society  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society, 
and  a  girls'  school.  Four  works  have  been  published. 
The  periodical  of  the  mission  is  in  its  twenty-oxth  vol- 
ume. The  Madura  Mission,  established  in  1884,  had  14 
stations,  162  out-stations  (village  congregations),  18  mis- 
sionaries, 16  female  assistant  missionaries,  7  native  pas- 
tors, 94  catechists,  28  readers,  6  teachers  in  seminary 
and  boarding-school,  67  schoolmasters,  and  27  school- 
mistresses. Number  of  churches,  80 ;  of  these,  13,  hav- 
ing 550  members,  are  at  the  station  centres,  and  17  are 
village  churches,  with  700  members,  7  of  which  have 
native  pastors  ordained  over  them.  There  has  been  a 
net  gain  in  the  membership  of  70,  making  the  total 
number  of  communicants  1250.  It  is  noticed  both  of 
the  members  and  the  native  helpers  that  they  are  not 
as  steadfast  as  would  be  claimed.  There  are  162  Chris- 
tian congregations  and  255  villages  where  Christians 
reside,  with  175  places  where  religious  services  are  held 
every  Sunday.  The  number  of  attendants  on  worship 
is  6294.  The  missionaries  have  visited  800  villages, 
and  travelled  nearly  10,000  miles.  There  are  93  common 
schools,  with  700  scholars;  6  boarding-schools,  with  196 
scholars.  The  station  day-schools  are  "  decidedly  pros- 
perous." The  medical  department  has  treated  over 
10,000  patients.  There  is  a  "Madura  Native  Evangel- 
ical Society,"  fourteen  years  old,  which  raised  last  year 
565  rupees,  and  has  raised  from  the  beginning  5400  ru- 
pees. The  "Madura  Widows'  Aid  Society"  has  120 
members  and  about  1500  rupees.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  sustains  the  Lodiana  and  Fumikhabad  Mission, 
with  17  stations,  28  American  and  11  native  missiona- 
ries, 30  American  and  120  native  teachers,  456  commu- 
nicants, and  6194  scholars  in  the  schools.  Out-stations 
are  increasing  in  numbers.  Tours  into  different  dis- 
tricts have  been  made  as  in  former  years.  Various  me- 
las  have  been  attended,  among  which  was  Hardwar. 
The  number  of  people  present  at  this  place,  according 
to  government  officials,  was  almost  3,000,000.  For  days 
some  twenty  preachers,  native  and  foreign,  preached  to 
many  thousands.  Frequently  many  remained  after  the 
service  to  discuss  some  of  the  points  set  forth  in  the 
discourse.  Cases  of  self-torture  were  fewer  than  usual. 
"The  more  revolting  rites  of  Hinduism  are  evidently 
becoming  obsolete."  At  this  festival  the  brethren  were 
"particularly  struck  with  the  marked  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  manifested  by  the  pilgrims." 
The  Sabbath-Bchool  and  prayer-meeting  are  established 
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at  most  of  the  stations,  and  in  the  Lodiana  Mission  the 
native  Christians  have  contributed  for  religious  and 
charitable  objects,  during  the  year,  670  rupees.  Nearly 
11,000,000  pages  of  puUications  of  various  kinds  have 
been  issued.  A  *' medical  miarion**  is  connected  with 
these  missions,  at  which  1811  patients  have  been  treated. 

The  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  has  the  Arcot  Mis- 
sion, organized  in  1854.  The  mission  occupies  North 
Arcot  District  —  area  5017  square  miles,  population 
1,000,716;  and  South  Arcot  District— area  4916  square 
miles,  population  1,102,184 :  churches,  18 ;  out^^tations, 
84 ;  number  in  congregations,  1712 ;  communicants,  438 ; 
scholars  in  vernacular  school,*  116;  contributions,  over 
936  rupees,  or  $468.  The  three  schools  (boys*,  girls', 
and  preparatory)  have  105  pupUs.  Eighteen  tours  have 
been  made,  in  which  1389  sermons  have  been  preached 
to  audiences  of  30,682  persons,  and  2704  copies  of  books 
distributed.  Besides  this,  the  evangelistic  work  must 
be  taken  into  account.  It  consists  in  visiting  the  vil- 
lages immediately  around  the  stations,  which  are  usu- 
ally in  cities  and  towns.  In  prosecuting  this  work, 
1512  localities  have  been  preached  in  by  the  missiona- 
ries or  helpers,  60,788  soiUs  have  been  addressed,  and 
1775  books  have  been  distributed.  Adding  the  regular 
listeners  at  stations,  gives  100,000  persons  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached.  There  is  a  medical  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  mission,  at  which  15,507  pa- 
tients have  been  treated.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder  notes 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the 
natives  in  the  following  terms:  '*As  to  the  results,  I 
have  to  mention  that  the  temper  of  the  people  has  been 
greatly  mollified.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
wicked  districts  in  Southern  India..  Its  inhabitants 
used  to  hear  the  preached  Word  with  souls  full  of  rage 
—rage  gleaming  in  their  eyes  and  disfiguring  their 
countenances.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  within  the  year.  Earnest,  anxious, 
sometimes  longing  looks  are  cast  upon  us  now  as  we 
repeat  the  sweet  story  of  the  cross.  Tracts,  Gospel  por- 
tions, the  smaUest  leaves,  are  eagerly  received,  where 
formerly  volumes,  or  books  of  poetry,  or  English  publi- 
cations were  sought  for.  There  are  now  no  refusals, 
where  before  friendly  offers  were  fairly  spumed.  There 
are  quiet,  calm  inquiries,  where  before  were  angry  op- 
positions, or  worse,  sullen  silence.** 

The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
India  was  begun  in  1856.  The  work  is  now  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  Annual  Conference,  and  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  Bareilly,  Lucknow,  and  Moradabad.  In 
1869  this  mission  contained  291  agents  (of  whom  29 
were  American  missionaries),  733  communicants  (of 
whom  25.7  were  probationers),  37  school-houses,  96 
schools,  3716  day-scholars,  300  orphans,  and  Church 
property  to  the  amount  of  $3716.  In  the  district  of 
Bareilly  there  is  a  successful  medical  mission,  one  of  the 
missionaries  having  charge  of  three  government  hospi- 
tals in  the  province  of  Kumaon,  and  a  medical  class  of 
native  Christian  women  having  been  established  at  Ny- 
nee  TaL  The  hospitals,  schools,  and  orphanages  under 
the  care  of  the  missionaries  are  disposing  large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  in  favor  of  Christianity. 

**  It  is  easy  to  see,*'  says  Bishop  Kingsley,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, "  that  both  Hin- 
du idolatry  and  Mohammedanism  are  losing  their  hold 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  still  show  them  an  outward 
deference.  I  have  talked  with  intelligent  Hindus  with 
the  red  paint  on  their  foreheads,  indicating  that  they  had 
faithfully  attended  to  their  religious  rites,  who  never- 
theless told  me  they  had  no  faith  in  these  mummeries, 
and  felt  the  heathen  yoke  that  was  upon  them  an  intol- 
erable burden ;  deploring  caste,  and  mourning  over  the 
degraded  condition  of  their  women.  They  will  do  utter 
violence  to  their  doctrine  of  caste  when  it  can  be  done 
without  exposure.  Mohammedans  have  made  similar 
confessions  to  me,  saying  they  felt  at  liberty,  so  far  as 
any  conscientious  scruples  were  concerned,  to  violate  the 
-^quirements  of  that  religion.    Besides  all  this^  there 


seems  to  be  a  sort  of  foreboding  in  regard  to  manr  ptr- 
ticulars  that  their  ancient  religion  is  about  worn  oat 
One  is,  that  after  about  thirty  years  more  the  Saacd 
Ganges  will  lose  its  virtue." 

In  1868  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Oitbolic  C^mdi 
in  British,  Portuguese,  and  French  India  were  as  foUowi : 
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The  statistics  of  Protestantism  in  India  Qndusive  of 
Burmah,  Siam,  and  Ceylon)  are  reported  in  the  Boston 
Missionary  Herald  for  October,  1870,  as  follows: 
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Indian  Caete.  The  social  distinctions  mdicated 
by  this  term  are  much  more  numerous,  fixed,  and  ex- 
clusive in  India  than  anywhere  else.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  had  similar  ranks,  but  they  were  not  so  strict- 
ly jiereditary,  nor  did  they  form  such  impassable  bar- 
riers in  ordinaiy  interopirse.    See  Egypt.    The  Hin^ 
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diOi  indeed,  regard  these  as  absolnte,  origfna],  and  per- 
manent deniaikations  of  race  rather  than  of  mere  poei- 
tkn  or  oocupation. 

1.  Oriffm^  —  From  a  rery  early  period  the  Hinda 
writers  have  propoonded  a  great  variety  of  spectdations 
regarding  the  origin  of  mankind,  and  of  the  classes  or 
castes  into  which  their  oommmiity  is  divided.    The 
moflt  commonly  received  of  these  exfdanations  is  that 
contained  in  the  ancient  story,  of  which  Bfr.  Mnir  thinks 
no  trace  is  found  in  the  Big  Veda  (excepting  one  in 
Purosha  SQkta),  hot  which  is  foond  in  the  Santi  Parva 
of  the  MahMdraia,  where  a  conversation  occurs  be- 
tween Purfkravas,  the  son  of  DA,  and  Matariswan,  or 
y&yu,  the  wind  god.    Purftravas  asks,  **Whence  was 
the  Br&hman,  and  whence  were  the  other  three  castes 
produced,  and  whence  is  the  superiority  of  the  first?" 
and  Yayu  answers,  **The  Brahman  was  created  from 
the  mouth  of  Brahm,  the  Kshattriya  from  his  arms, 
Yaisya  finora  his  thighs,  and  to  serve  these  three  castes 
the  fourth  caste  was  fashioned,  and  so  the  Sfldra  sprung 
from  his  fieet.^    The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  how- 
ever, contain  no  uniform  or  consistent  account  of  the 
origin  of  castes,  but  offer  *<  mystical,  mythical,  and  ra- 
tionalistic" explanations  of  it,  or  fanciful  conjecture  con- 
cerning it.    In  the  Harwanua  (sec.  211,  v.  U90S  sq.), 
Janamljaya  says,  ''I  have  heard  the  description  of  Uie 
Brahma  Yug,  the  first  of  the  ages;  I  desire  now  to  be 
accurately  informed  about  the  Kshatriya  Age,"  and  he 
receives  the  following  answer:  ** Yishnll,  sprung  fhmi 
Brahm,  exalted  above  the  power  of  sense,  and  absorbed 
in  derption,  becomes  the  patriarch  Daksha,  and  creates 
numerous  human  beings.     The  beautiful  Brahmans 
were  formed  from  an  unchangeable  element  (oJbAora), 
the  Kshattriyas  from  a  changeable  substance  (k$kara\ 
the  Yaisyasfrom  alteration  (vikdra),  and  the  SQdras 
from  a  modification  of  smoke."   Another  account  makes 
the  Brahmans  to  have  been  fashioned  with  white,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  colors.    Thence  creatures  attained  in 
the  world  the  state  of  fourfold  caste,  being  of  one  type, 
but  with  different  dutiesi    Still  another  account  (Santi 
Parvati  of  the  MahdbhOraia,  sec  188, 189),  after  giving 
a  statement  of  the  creation  of  men,  etc,  propounds  the 
foDowing :  **  Deare,  anger,  fear,  cupidity,  grief,  anxiety, 
hunger,  fatigue,  prevail  in  all;  all  have  bodily  secre- 
tions, with  phlegm,  bile,  and  blood ;  and  the  bodies  of 
in  decay— l^  what,  then,  is  caste  distinguished?  .... 
There  is  no  distinction  of  caste ;  the  whole  world  is  form- 
ed of  Brahma;  for,  having  been  formerly  created  by 
him,  it  became  separated  into  castes  by  means  of  works."" 
In  the  Bkagaoat  PurOnd  we  read  that  there  was  for- 
merly only  one  Yeda,  one  God,  one  caste.    Sometimes 
the  different  castes  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
words  BhOh,  etc;  ftom  different  Yedas;  from  different 
sets  of  prayers;  from  the  gods;  fVom  nonentity;  from 
the  imperishable,  the  perishable,  and  other  princiides. 
They  are  sometimes  maide  to  be  coeval  with  the  creation, 
and  as  having  different  attributes  involving  different 
moral  qualities,  while  in  other  places,  as  in  the  Epic 
poems,  the  creation  of  mankind  is  described  without  the 
least  allusion  to  the  separate  production  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  four  castes.    Sometimes  all  men  are  the  off- 
spring of  Manu.    Thus  it  is  dear  that  the  separate  ori- 
gin of  the  four  castes  could  not  have  been  an  object  of 
belief  among  the  older  Hindus,  while  the  variety  and 
inooDsistency  of  these  y^^^^wt^*  help  us  not  at  all  in  de- 
termining its  origin. 

Many  writers  have  daimed  for  caste  a  trans-Hima- 
bran  origin,  while  others  have  supposed  that  it  origin- 
ated with  the  successive  waves  of  emigration  within 
the  plains  of  India.  Professor  Both  thus  states  this 
▼iew:  "When  the  Yedic  people,  driven  by  some  polit- 
ieal  shock,  advanced  firom  their  abodes  in  the  Punjaub 
further  and  further  south,  and  drove  the  aborigines  into 
the  hills,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Ganges,  iJie  Jumna,  and  the  Yindhya  Moun- 
tains, drcnmstanees  required  and  favored  such  an  or- 
ganizadon  of  socie^  as  was  therein  developed.**    Gn 


the  other  hand.  Dr.  Haug  says:  ^Trom  all  we  know, 
the  real  origin  of  caste  appears  to  go  back  to  a  time  an- 
terior to  the  composition  of  the  Yedic  hjrmns,  thou^ 
its  development  into  a  regular  system  with  insurmount^ 
able  barriers  can  be  referred  only  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  Yedic  times." 

2.  Extmt, — But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  is  now  a  complex  and  highly  artificial  system,  multi- 
form in  shape,  and  often  so  blended  with  the  ordinary 
usages  of  sodety  and  the  minute  division  of  labor  to 
which  the  older  dvilizations  tend,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
oolt  to  make  a  complete  or  satisfactory  analysis  of  it 
A  dose  inspection  of  the  census  returns  to  the  British 
government  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India  in 
1866  shows  that  it  is  very  much  more  variable  than  was 
formeriy  supposed.  Sometimes  the  minuter  divisions 
into  classes  seems  to  fbUow  no  other  than  the  lines  of 
the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  they  are  accordingly 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  caste  of  tailors,  or  shop- 
men, etc,  without  other  discrimination.  This  **  Blue 
book"  thus  enroUed  more  than  three  hundred  distinct 
castes  within  that  political  division.  There  is,  however, 
after  a  general  fadiion,  a  maintenance  of  the  general 
classifications,  as  (1)  Brakmant^  (2)  Kthattrwfas,  (8)  Va^ 
i$kya$y  and  (4)  8udra ;  bdow  which  is  a  yet  more  de- 
based class,  (6)  known  as  PariakSf  ot  outcasts,  to  be 
found  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  The  four  greater 
castes  above  named  answer  to  priMtly,  warrior,  agricul- 
tural, and  artisan,  or  servant  classes.  We  note  in  thb 
census  return  hereditary  priests,  rope-dancers,  sweepers, 
dephant-drivers,  turban-winders,  eaririercers  and  clean- 
ers, charmers,  makers  of  crowns  for  idols,  and  even  he- 
reditary beggars  and  common  blackguards. 

8.  i2ti/!».— These  castes  are  all  hereditary,  the  son  al- 
ways following  the  occupation  of  the  father,  however 
overburdened  some  departments  of  occupation  may  be- 
come by  the  aoddents  of  birth.  No  classes  except 
the  highest  two  are  assumed  to  intermarry,  and  all  es- 
chew contact  with  a  lower  dass.  They  do  not  eat  to- 
gether, nor  cook  for  nor  serve  food  to  each  other.  This 
dislike  of  contact  extends  to  their  vessels  and  other 
utensils.  The  usages,  however,  seem  often  arbitrary. 
Smoking  from  the  bowl  of  another*s  pipe  may  not  be  an 
offence  if  one  can  make  a  stem  of  his  fist,  but  the  stem 
or  snake  of  the  pipe  must  not  be  touched,  or  it  is  ren- 
dered worthless  to  all  partiesi  It  b  in  accordance  with 
caste  requirement  that  brass  or  copper  utensils  should 
be  moved  fVom  place  to  place,  but  an  earthen  vessd 
once  used  for  cooked  food  or  water  must  not  be  trans- 
ported to  another  locality.  Loads  may  be  carried  on 
the  head  by  some  castes,  on  the  back  by  some,  and  not 
at  all  by  others.  The  poorest  Hindu  family  do  not 
wash  their  own  dothes,  yet  the  loin-doth  must  always 
be  washed  by  the  wearer  of  it  If  a  Hindu  were  touch- 
ed by  a  man  of  an*  inferior  caste  while  eating,  he  would 
not  only  throw  away  all  the  food  he  had  cooked,  but 
would  even  spit  out  what  might  chance  to  be  in  his 
mouth  at  the  instant 

The  accumulation  of  motive  for  the  preservation  of 
caste  purity  is  astounding.  The  slightest  variation 
from  custom  is  at  once  virited  with  punishment  or  fines, 
while  the  graver  offences  become  the  ground  of  expul- 
sion literally  fW>m  all  human  sodety,  and  of  disabilities 
in  business  and  disinheritance;  and,  believing  in  ances- 
tor worship  as  the  Hindu  does,  and  that  the  happiness 
of  his  departed  relatives  is  dependent  on  his  performing 
the  manes,  the  additional  curse  comes  upon  him  of  being 
disabled  from  performing  these  o(!remonies  because  of 
caste  impurity. 

4.  Effedt^—TYab  caste  policy  of  India  checks  genius, 
yet  as  fnm  the  first  the  individual  knows  what  his  life- 
business  is  to  be,  he  pursues  it,  and  attains  a  skill  in 
handicraft  unequalled.  The  Indian  sjrstem  tends  Hke- 
wise  to  give  permanence  to  institutions,  but  it  unfor- 
tunatdy  perpetuates  evils  also.  It  has  been  the  great 
hinderance  to  all  progress,  dvil,  poUtical,  religious,  or 
social,  and  has  presented  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
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progren  of  ChriBtianity.  The  raQioads  and  other  Eu- 
ropean conveniencee  have  by  some  been  looked  upon 
m  likely  to  make  great  innovations  on  caste-oaage. 
There  is  already  a  large  and  well-organized  portion  .of 
the  population  known  as  Brahmists  who  wholly  ignore 
castes.    See  Hindus,  Modbrm. 

There  is  much  less  of  caste  observance  among  what 
is  conmdered  to  be  an  older  population  than  the  Hindo, 
such  as  the  people  inhabiting  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
and  the  "  wild  tribes"  of  Central  India. 

SeeMuir's  SantkrU  Texts,voL  i  (Lond.  1868);  Cole- 
brook's  Mitodlanoou*  Estayt;  Wilson's  TrcuuiL  Vitkmk 
Purdna ;  Muller,  Ckipt,  ii,  296  eq.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Indians,  Ambbicam.  Under  this  tiUe  may  be  in- 
cluded all  the  semi-civilized  and  wild  tribes  of  North 
and  South  America,  since  the  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion shows  that  they  were  substantially  the  same  peo- 
ple. In  collating  information  concerning  the  Indian 
thought,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  forms 
it  assumed  before  and  after  contact  with  Europeans. 

1.  Sources  of  Knowledge, — Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
verbial taciturnity  of  the  North- American  Indians,  some 
information  has  been  elicited  by  oral  communication. 
Many  of  the  tribes,  also,  have  a  species  of  records  for 
their  traditions.  In  some  instances  these  seem  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  mnemonic  signs,  made  on  their  skins,  tents, 
clothing,  mats,  and  rocks;  but  in  others,  as  in  Mexico, 

.  we  find  a  series  of  symbols  which  are  a  species  of  idio- 
graphic  writing,  wherein  signs  stand  for  ideas,  as  the 
Arabic  numerals  do  vrith  us.  Besides  these  there  must 
have  existed  in  some  localities  a  phonetic  alphabet  prior 

.  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  The  only  one  biown^ 
however,  is  found  with  the  Mayas,  resident  in  the  pe- 

.  ninsula  of  Yucatan.  It  had  *'  a  wdl-understood  alpha- 
bet of  twenty-seven  elementary  sounds,  the  letters  of 

.  which  are  totally  different  from  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion, and  evidently  original  with  themselves.** 

2.  Oriffitu — Much  has  been  written  on  the  origin  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  probable  connection  with 
the  people  of  the  Old  WorU.  Hardwick  says,  "  If  no 
ray  of  light  whatever  could  be  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  primitive  populations  of  Amer- 
ica; if  no  analogy  to  the  case  had  existed  in  the  spread 
of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  tribes  across  the  islands  of 
tlie  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  if  the 
speech  of  the  Americans  had  absolutely  no  affinities 
with  other  human  dialects;  if  their  traditions,  meagre 
as  these  are,  hinted  nothing  of  a  distant  hom^  and  of  a 
perilous  migration ;  if  insoluble  enigmas  were  presented 
by  the  physical  structure  of  the  Americans,  or  if  their 
moral  powers  and  mental  capacities  were  such  as  to  ex- 
clude them  from  a  place  in  the  gpreat  brotherhood  of 
men ;  if,  lastly,  no  resemblance  were  found,  I  will  not 
say  in  primary  articles  of  belief,  but  in  the  memory  of 
specific  incidents,  and  in  those  minor  forms  of  human 
thought  and  culturo  which  will  hardly  bear  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  of  *  natural  evolution,'  we 
might  then,  perhaps,  have  cause  to  hesitate  in  our  deci- 
sion" (Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii,  120  sq.).  There  is 
literally  nothing,  according  to  our  ablest  writers,  either 
in  the  bodily  structure  or  psychology  of  the  American 
tribes  to  prove  an  independent  origin,  or  even  to  beget 
suspicions  touching  a  plurality  of  races;  while,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Squier,  of  the  words  known  to  have  been  in 
use  in  America  one  hundred  and  four  coincide  with 
words  found  in  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Australia, 
forty-three  with  those  of  Europe,  and  forty  with  those 
of  Africa.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  migration  sug- 
gested by  the  above  quotations,  two  circumstances  seem 
to  point  most  clearly  to  a  connection  of  our  aboriginal 
Indians  with  the  Malay,  Mongol,  or  Tartar  race :  1.  The 
monosyllabic  character  of  their  languages;  and,  2.  The 
obvious  similarity  in  complexion  and  general  physical 
constitution.  The  case  of  the  Aztecs,  moreover,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  indicates  a  de- 
generacy from  an  earlier  civilization,  like  that  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 


8.  Leffends,— The  Indian  myths  of  the  creatkiD,  Die 
deluge,  the  epochs  of  nature,  and  the  last  day.  are  iw* 
merous  and  clear,  although  it  seems  more  diflkult  to 
ascertain  here  what  does  and  what  does  not  antedate 
European  influence.  ^  Before  the  creation,**  said  the 
Muscogees,  ^a  great  body  of  water  was  alone  viable. 
Two  pigeons  flew  to  and  fro  over  its  waves,  and  at  last 
spied  a  blade  of  grass  rising  above  the  surface.  Dry 
land  gradually  followed,  and  the  islands  and  continents 
took  their  present  shapes^** 

Many  of  the  tribes  trace  their  descent  from  a  raven, 
^a  mighty  bird,  whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  glances 
were  %htning,  and  the  clapping  of  whose  wings  was 
thunder.  On  his  descent  to  the  ocean  the  earth  inttant- 
ly  roee,  and  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Thk 
omnipotent  bird  then  called  forth  all  the  variety  of  ani- 
mals.**  The  eariy  Algonquin  legends  do  not  speak  of 
any  family  who  escaped  the  deluge,  nor  did  the  Dako- 
tas,  who  firmly  believed  the  world  had  been  destroved 
by  water.  Generally,  however,  the  legenda  made  some 
to  have  escaped  by  ascending  some  mountain,  on  a  nrft 
or  canoe,  in  a  cave,  or  by  climbing  a  tree.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Cholula,  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Talkr, 
the  vast  and  elaborate  edifices  in  the  artificial  hilb  of 
Yucataiv  would  seem  to  have  direct  reference  to  the 
hill  on  which  the  ancestors  of  these  people  escaped  in 
past  deluges,  or  from  the  realm  of  rains,  called  the  HiU 
of  Heaven.  They  mostly  make  the  last  destmctioo  of 
the  world  to  have  been  by  water,  though  some  few  rep- 
resent it  to  have  been  by  fire. 

4.  Rdigious  BeUefi.—lt  is  generally  believed  that 
all  approximations  to  monotheism  obsCTved  among  the 
tribes  of  the  New  World  are  little  more  than  votMd. 
Their  **^  Great  Spirit,*'  as  the  phrase  stands  among  Eu- 
ropeans, is  at  best  the  highest  member  of  a  group  of 
spirits.  He  may  be  a  personification  of  the  mightiest 
of  all  natural  energies,  but  not  a  personality  distinct 
from  nature,  and  controlling  all  things  by  his  sovereign 
will.  He  is  devoid  of  almost  everything  which  consti- 
tutes the  glory  of  the  God  of  revelation.  In  spite  of 
whatever  grandeur,  goodness,  or  ubiquity  he  may  be 
endowed  with,  he  exercises  no  control  over  the  lives  of 
individuals  or  the  government  of  the  worid.  *^  There  is 
no  attempt,**  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  '*by  the  hunter-priest- 
hood, jugglers,  or  powwows,  which  can  be  gathered  firom 
their  ond  tradition,  to  impute  to  the  great,  merciful 
Spi^t  the  attribute  of  Justice,  or  to  make  man  account- 
able to  him  here  or  hereafter  for  aberrations  from  virtue, 
good-will,  truth,  or  any  moral  right**  {Red  Racety 
Their  ideas  of  God  have  been  almost  exdusivelv  found 
to  be  connected  with  some  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
almost  poetic  way  in  which  they  look  at  it  su^ests 
that  much  of  their  religious  thought  received  complex- 
ion from  their  hunter-life.  For  the  most  part,  their 
conceptions  of  deity  seem  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  meteorological  or  atmospheric 
worid,  and  with  their  observations  concerning  light  and 
fire.  The  highest  good  is  generally  symbolized  as  the 
storm-god  or  the  sun-god,  these  being  sometimes  blend- 
ed and  sometimes  distinct.  We  may  see  an  illustration 
of  them  as  united  in  their  adoration  of  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  compass,  and  in  their  notions  of  the 
sacred  four  birds,  four  mothers,  or  four  primiHve  broth- 
ers, the  progenitors  of  the  human  family.  Their  high- 
est deity  is  always  their  highest  ideal  of  civilization  and 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  lo  him  they  always  accord  the 
better  attributes  of  mankind.  The  god  of  light  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  nation,  sometimes  as  its 
progenitor,  or  introducing  arts,  sciences,  and  laws,  and 
as  having  led  them  in  their  earliest  waiideringB.  The 
sun-god  is  the  dispenser  of  all  radiance  and  fertility,  the 
being  by  whose  light  and  heat  all  creatures  were  genet^ 
ated  and  sustldned,  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence ;  and 
even  when  transformed  into  a  god  of  battle,  and  woc^ 
shipped  with  horrid  and  incongruous  rites,  or  fed  by 
human  hecatombs,  he  never  ceased  to  occupy  the  fore- 
most rank  among  the  good  divinities.    He  was  ever  the 
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"father,'*  <<sa8taiiier,^  *<revivifier.'*  MuUer  maintains 
that  there  were  numerous  subordinate  hostile  deities, 
who  created  discord,  sickness,  death,  and  every  possible 
form  of  evil,  and  that  in  many  cases  these  were  reputed 
to  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  moon,  which  was  the 
parent  of  misfortune  with  some,  and  yet  was  the  chief  di- 
viuicy  of  other  of  the  warlike  races,  such  as  the  Caribs. 
The  Mattito  or  Mcuudo  is  alleged  to  have  no  personal 
meaning,  but  to  be  equivalent  to  "spirit,''  or  ^'a  spirit," 
perhaps  somewhat  akin  to  our  thought  of  a  guardian 
itpirit.  Schoolcraft  thinks  that,  so  far  as  a  meaning  dis- 
tinct from  an  invisible  existence  attaches  to  it  at  all,  the 
t^dency  is  to  a  bad  meaning,  and  that  a  bad  meaning 
is  distinctly  conveyed  in  the  inflection  osh  or  ith  {Bed 
Racegf  p.  214).  In  considering  this  belief  in  mamtos  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Indian  conceivcss  ev- 
ery department  of  the  universe  to  be  filled  with  invisi- 
Ue  spirits,  holding  the  same  relation  to  matter  that  the 
soul  does  to  the  body,  and  in  accordance  with  which,  not 
only  every  roan,  but  every  animal,  has  a  soul,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  a  reasoning  faculty.  Dreams  are  a  means 
of  direct  communication  with  the  spiritual  world,  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  friendly  warnings  of  their 
personal  numitog.  No  labor  or  enterprise  is  undertaken 
against  their  indications,  whole  armies  being  sometimes 
tamed  back  by  dreams  of  the  officiating  priest.  Under 
the  guidance  of  a  particular  spirit,  names  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  bestowed.  These  personal  spirits  are 
invoked  to  give  success  in  hunting.  These  mamtos  are, 
however,  of  varied  ability,  and  there  is  a  constant  fear 
lest  the  manito  of  a  neighbor  may  prove  more  powerful 
than  one's  own. 

The  mythological  personages  who  are  the  heroes  of 
Indian  tales,  and  who  are  in  some  way  associated  with 
the  highest  good,  as  set  forth  above,  may  be  represented 
by  Mickabo  or  Manibozho  of  the  Algonquins,  und  Q^et'' 
zalcoail,  the  god  of  the  air,  the  highest  deity  of  the  Tol- 
tecsw  llie  same  deity  appears  with  more  or  less  of 
modification  among  all  the  tribes,  though  under  various 
names.  It  b  Jmkeha  among  the  Iroquois,  Watt  among 
the  Cherokees,  Tamoi  with  the  Caribs,  Zamna  with 
the  Mayas,  Nemquei^  with  the  Muyacas,  Viraoo- 
eka  among  the  Aymaras,  etc  Among  them  all  he  ap- 
pears as  the  one  who  taught  them  agriculture,  the  art 
of  picture-writing,  the  properties  of  plants,  and  the  se- 
crets of  magic;  who  founded  their  institutions,  estab- 
lohed  their  religions,  and  taught  them  government. 

There  were  presentiments  of  a  better  time  to  come 
connected  with  the  return  of  these  heroes  of  their  tales, 
which  it  is  thought  had  much  to  do  with  the  sudden 
coDapse  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  the 
Natchez  and  the  Mayas  before  the  Spaniards.  Associ- 
ated in  their  legends  with  the  return  of  their  gods  and 
the  better  time  was,  in  most  cases,  the  notion  of  the 
coining  of  a  white  man  of  superior  strength  IVom  the 
father  of  the  sun. 

5.  Tke  Sovl  and  ajvfvre  Life—The  immortality  of 
the  human  soul  is  universally  believed  by  the  North- 
American  Indiana. 

Among  an  the  tribes  mul  is  equivalent  to  breath,  or 
the  wind.  The  same  person  may  have  more  than  one 
soul:  some  say  four,  and  others  even  more  than  this 
niunber.  Generally,  however,  there  is  some  distinction 
made  in  these  souls.  One  may  remain  with  the  body, 
being  attached  to  its  earthly  functions,  and  is  absorbed 
in  the  elements,  while  another  soul  may  pass  away  to 
the  ** Happy  Hunting-grounds;"  or,  in  other  cases,  one 
may  watch  the  body,  one  wander  about  the  world,  one 
hover  about  the  viUage,  and  another  go  to  the  spirit 
land.  According  to  an  author  quoted  by  Mr.  Brinton, 
certain  Oregon  tribes  located  a  spirit  **  whenever  they 
could  detect  a  pulsation,"  the  supreme  one  being  in  the 
heart,  and  which  alone  would  go  to  the  skies  at  death. 
Among  all  the  tribes,  from  the  Arcric  region  to  the 
tropics,  the  abode  of  the  departed  soul  is  declared  to  be 
where  the  highest  good,  L  e.  where  light  comes  fh»m,  or, 
in  otha  wo^  in  the  sun-realm.    Hence  the  soid  is 


variously  said  to  go  at  death  towards  the  east,  or  to- 
wards the  west,  the  place  of  the  coming  or  departure  of 
the  light,  or  among  some  northern  tribes,  to  whom  the 
sun  lay  in  a  southern  direction,  the  soul  is  said  to  go  to- 
wards the  south.  It  is  in  this  realm  of  light  or  sphere 
of  the  sun-god  that  this  permanent  soul  finds  its  ulti- 
mate home.  "  Spirituality  is  clogged  with  earthly  ac- 
cidents even  in  the  future  world.  The  soul  hungers, 
and  food  must  be  deposited  at  the  grave  to  supply  its 
need.  It  suffers  from  cold,  and  the  body  must  be  wrap- 
ped about  with  clothes.  It  is  in  darkness,  and  a  light 
must  be  kindled  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  It  wanders 
through  plains  and  across  streams,  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  this  life,  in  quest  of  a  place  of  enjoyment. 
Among  son\e  northern  tribes  a  dog  was  slain  on  the 
grave,  and  there  are  indications  of  a  like  practice  hav- 
ing obtained  in  Mexico  and  Pern."  In  other  localities, 
and  where  the  government  was  despotic,  not  only  ani- 
mals, but  men,  women,  and  chUdren  were  often  sacri- 
ficed at  the  tomb  of  the  **  cacique."  There  are  traces 
of  this  on  the  Lower  MississippL  Among  the  Natchez 
Indians,  when  a  chief  died,  "one  or  several  of  his  wives 
and  his  highest  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
buried  with  him."  There  is  the  belief  among  many  of 
them  that  the  soul  needs  light,  particularly  for  four 
nights  or  days  after  death,  as  it  is  either  confined  in  the 
body,  or  "  wandering  over  a  gloomy  marsh,"  or  in  some 
other  perplexity  which  prevents  its  ascending  to  the 
skies.  The  natives  of  the  extreme  south,  of  the  Pampas 
and  the  Patagonians,  suppose  the  stars  to  be  the  souls 
of  the  departed. 

According  to  some,  there  is  but  little  trace,  if  any,  of 
a  clear  conception  of  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, as  there  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
clear  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  as  in  anywise 
related  to  a  future  world.  The  difference  between  the 
soul's  comfort  and  discomfort  in  a  future  life,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  made  a  matter  of  degree  at  all,  was  made  to  de- 
pend, as  in  the  Mexican  mythology',  on  the  mode  of 
death.  Women  dying  in  childbirth  were  associated  in 
the  cat^^ry  of  worth  and  merited  happiness  with  war- 
riors dying  in  battle.  In  Guatemala  a  violent  death 
in  any  shape  was  sufficient  to  banbh,  in  after-life,  from 
the  felicitous  regions.  The  Brazilian  native^  divided 
the  dead  into  classes,  making  those  drowned,  or  killed 
by  violence,  or  yielding  to  disease,  to  go  into  separate 
regions;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  founded  in 
morals  connected  with  this.  It  b  but  Just  to  say  that 
others  take  a  different  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
from  that  here  set  forth.  The  abbe  £m.  Domenech,  who 
spent  seven  years  among  these  tribes,  gives  traditions 
which  favor  the  dgctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments for  the  good  or  bad  deeds  of  this  life  (p.  288). 
Other  tribes,  however,  seem  to  know  nothing  of  punish'- 
menu.  The  Master  of  Life,  or  Merciful  Spirit,  will  be  alike 
merciful  to  all,  irrespective  of  the  acts  of  this  life,  or  of 
any  degree  of  moral  turpitude.  They  see  nowhere  clear 
conceptions  of  virtue  and  vice  even  in  this  world.  Sin, 
they  say,  is  only  represented  at  worst  as  a  metaphorical 
going  astray,  as  of  one  who  loses  his  path  in  the  woods, 
Uiough  this  may  suggest  much  more  than  this  class  of 
persons  admit.  That  there  is  a  moral  sentiment  is  ad- 
mitted in  connecrion  with  their  civil  and  social  life,  but 
not  as  connected  with  their  future  state.  Their  pray- 
ers are  almost  wholly  for  temporal,  apd  not  for  moral 
blessings;  but  there  may  be  found  an  assumption  of 
moral  qualities  or  ethical  character  in  connection  with 
their  gods,  as  in  the  case  of  Quetzalcoatl  above  alluded 
to,  who  is  the  founder  of  their  civil  code,  and  who  insti- 
tuted the  household,  instilled  patriotism,  etc  The  Mex- 
icans had  another  place  for  the  souls  of  those  dying  by 
lightning-stroke,  dropsies,  leprosies,  etc,  who  could  not 
go  to  the  home  of  the  sun,  but  who  must  go  to  the  realm 
of  the  god  of  the  rains  and  waters,  called  Tlalocan. 

There  are  indications  of  the  doctrine  of  meten^payckO' 
Mff,  and  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.    The  vast  tumuli,  though  they  were  not  all  con- 
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nected  with  Amend  rites,  are  sammoned  in  testimony 
of  this  doctrine.  The  custom  of  collecting  and  cleans- 
ing the  hones — nsnally  once  in  eight  or  ten  years — of 
those  who  had  died  in  the  tribe,  and  then  burying  them 
in  a  common  sepulchre  *' lined  with  choice  furs,  and 
marked  with  a  mound  of  wood,  stone,  or  earth,"  was 
common  east  of  the  Mississippt  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  theory  that  a  part  of  the 
soul,  or  one  of  the  souls,  dwelt  in  the  bones,  and  that 
these  seed-souls,  so  to  speak,  would  one  day  germinate 
into  living  human  beings.  Parts  of  their  mythology 
afford  support  to  such  a  supposition.  An  Aztec  legend 
is  to  the  effect  that  when  the  human  species  had  been 
destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  worid,  it  was  restored 
by  one  of  the  gods  descending  to  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
and  bringing  thence  a  bone  of  the  perished  race,  which 
they  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  on  the  fourth  day  it  be- 
came a  youth,  the  father  of  the  present  race. 

6.  Fimeral  RUeir— The  mounds  used  for  funeral  ser- 
vices are  found,  for  the  most  part,  within  walls  of  in- 
trenched camps  and  fortified  towns.  On  the  top  of  these 
tumuli  are  altars  of  baked  clay  or  stone,  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  inches  to  many  yvrds.  The  mounds 
are  found  in  very  large  numbers,  and  have  an  average 
height  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  being  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  cone,  or  of  a  pear  or  egg.  Tlie  dead  were 
frequently  burned  before  they  were  buried,  funeral  urns 
having  often  been  discovered,  as  also  beds  of  charcoaL 
With  the  dead  were  generally  interred  the  ornaments, 
arms,  and  other  objects  belonging  to  them  during  life. 
The  mounds  sometimes  contain  sUver,  brass,  stone,  or 
bone,  beads,  shells,  pieces  of  silex,  quartz,  garnet,  points 
of  arrows,  fossil  teeth  of  sharks,  sculptures  of  human 
heads,  pottery,  etc  The  customs  observed  in  the  burial 
of  their  dead  differ  in  the  different  tribes.  They  all, 
however,  paint  the  corpse  black.  The  feet  of  the  corpses 
are  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  The  Omahas  swathe  the 
bodies  with  bandages  made  of  skins,  and  place  them  on 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  with  a  wooden  vase  filled  with 
dried  meat  by  their  side,  which  is  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  The  Sioux  bury  their  dead  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  and  plant  on  the  tomb  a  cedar-tree, 
which  may  be  seen  fh>m  a  distance.  The  Chinooks 
wrap  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  skins,  bind  their  eyes, 
put  little  shells  in  their  nostrils,  and  dress  them  in  most 
beautiful  clothes,  and  then  place  them  in  a  canoe,  which 
is  allowed  to  drift  on  a  lake,  or  river,  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Shoshones  bum  their  dead,  with  every- 
thing belonging  to  them.  Among  other  tribes  of  the 
West  the  warriors  are  buried  on  horseback,  with  bow, 
and  buckler,  and  quiver,  and  pipe,  and  medidne-bag, 
tobacco,  and  dried  meats.  The  Assiniboins  suspend 
their  dead  by  thongs  of  leather  between  the  branches 
of  great  trees,  or  place  them  on  high  scafibldings,  to 
keep  them  from  wild  animals.  The  Ottawas  sacrifice  a 
horse  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead,  strangling  the  animal  by 
a  noose.  When  a  tribe  emigrate,  they  carry  with  them, 
if  possible,  the  bones  of  their  dead  which  have  been  pre- 
served, or  bury  them  in  a  cave,  or  hill,  or  wood. 

7,  Religious 'Usages.  —  The  Indians  are  alleged  by 
Domenech  to  have  had  a  few  customs  not  wholly  unlike 
some  which  obtained  among  the  Jews.  They  have 
some  feasts  at  which  they  are  obliged  to  eat  all  that 
has  been  prepared  for  the  banquet.  They  observe  a 
feast  of  first-fruits,  and  have  some  forbidden  meats,  re- 
garding some  animals  as  impure.  They  observe  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  the  first  animal  killed  on  the  open- 
ing of  great  hunts,  the  animal  being  entirely  eaten. 
They  carry  amulets  under  the  name  of  medicine-bags, 
and  accord  a  subordinate  species  of  worship  to  idols  of 
stone,  wood,  or  baked  clay.  The  amulets,  lucky  stones, 
and  charms  existed  everywhere,  and  were  a  chief  ob- 
ject of  barter.  In  Yucatan  and  Peru  pilgrimages  to  sa- 
cred shrines  were  so  common  as  that,  in  some  instances, 
**  roads  paived  with  cut  stones"  were  constructed  to  facil- 
itate the  attendance  on  certain  temples,  and  houses  of 

^<^rtainment  constructed  along  the  way. 


The  priesthood  of  the  country  has  been  considered  hj 
those  long  familiar  with  the  subject  to  have  done  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  keep  these  tribes  from  beeoDH 
ing  civilized.  They  are  oftoi  spoken  of  as  medkin^ 
men,  and  are  variously  styled  by  tiie  Algonquins  and 
Dakotas'*' those  knowing  divine  things,"  "dreamcn  of 
the  gods ;"  in  Mexico,  ^  masters  or  guardians  of  the  di- 
vine things;"  in  Cherokee  their  title  means  "poeutouul 
of  the  divine  fire ;"  in  Iroquois,  **  keepers  of  the  faith;" 
in  Quichua,  '* the  learned;"  in  Maya,  *^the  listeners." 
As  medicine-men,  they  tried  to  frighten  the  dsemon 
that  possessed  the  patient;  sucked  and  blew  upon  tht 
diseased  organ,  sprinkled  it  with  water,  rubbed  the 
parts  with  their  hands,  and  made  an  image  representa- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  sickness,  and  knock^  it  to  pieces. 
They  were  much  skilled  in  tricks  of  legerdemain,  set- 
ting fire  to  articles  of  clothing  and  instantly  exlinguid)- 
ing  the  flames  by  magic  They  summoned  spirits  to 
answer  questions  about  the  future,  and  possessed  dair* 
voyant  powers;  and  they  were  reputed  to  be  even  able 
to  raise  the  dead.  They  consecrated  amolets,  inter- 
preted dreams,  cast  horoscopes,  rehearsed  legends,  per- 
formed sacrifices,  and,  in  short,  constituted  the  chief 
centre  of  the  intellectual  force  of  the  people.  They  are 
thus  a  kind  of  priests,  doctors,  and  charlatans,  who  per- 
form penance,  and  submit  to  mutilation,  fiuting,  and 
self-mortification.  They  observe  with  minute  attention 
the  shape  and  color  of  the  clouds,  their  volume  and  di- 
rection, and  their  position  relatively  to  the  sun  and  ho- 
rizon. Carnivorous  birds  are  considered  precursors  of 
war;  their  fiight  indicates  the  time  and  place  at  which 
future  battles  will  be  fought;  they  go  to  and  fro  cany- 
ing  messages  for  the  spirit  of  battle.  The  priest  is  pai^ 
ticularly  important  in  the  ceremony  which  is  nccessaxy 
to  secure  rain.  The  medicine  lodge  is  used  for  nearly 
all  ceremcmies. 

8.  Present  Location  aniNumbers. — ^The  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  are  now  gath- 
ered within  the  Indian  Territory,  on  "  Reservations"  as- 
signed them  by  the  United-Sutes  government  There 
are  others,  however,  in  Oregon,  Alaska,  New  Mexico, 
etc.  Within  the  Indian  Territory  they  do  not  **  live  by 
fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping,  but  cultivate  the  soil,  are 
settled,  and  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  and 
shown  a  susceptibility  of  g^iuine  civilization." 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  (United-States  government),  1870, 
we  collect  the  following  statistics.  There  are  of  the 
various  tribes  within  the  Indian  Territory,  Choctaws, 
16,000;  Cherokees,  17,000;  Muscogees  or  Creeks,  18,000; 
Seminoles,  2500 ;  Chickasaws,  6000 ;  Osages,  4000 ;  Pe- 
orias,  170;  OtUwas,  175;  Sacs  and  Foxes,  700;  Qua- 
paws,  286.  Of  the  Apaches  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico there  are  14,849,  and  of  a  group  of  tribes  in  Oregon 
837.  No  statistics  of  the  Oneidas  in  Wisccmdn  are  giv- 
en. For  the  work  of  the  missionary  societies  amongst 
these  Indians,  see  Missions. 

9.  Z»temn/re.— Brinton,  JfyT**  of  New  World  (N.  Y. 
1868) ;  Waitz,  Anthropologie  der  Nature  VdUxr  (Leipag, 
1862-66);  C&tM, K  Am. Indians  {hond^lMl);  Muller, 
Gesch,  der  Amerikanis(Aen  Ur-reiigionen  (Basel,  1856); 
Squier,  The  Serpent  Symbol  of  America  (N.York,  1851); 
Hawking,  Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country  (Geoigia  Hist. 
Soc  1848) ;  Schoolcraft,  Red  Races  of  America  (N.  Y. 
1847) ;  Notes  on  the  Iroquois  (Albany,  1848) ;  Hist,  and 
Statist,  Information  prepared  for  the  Indian  Bureau  qf 
the  U,  8,  Government  (Philad.  1851) ;  Domenech,  Settn 
Year^  Residence  in  the  great  Deserts  of  North  America 
(London,  1860, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Brainard,  A  Journal  ama^ 
the  Indians  (PhiladeL);  Prescott*s  Conquest  of  Mexico; 
Cop  way,  Traditional  Hist,  of  ike  Opbway  Neition  (Load. 
1850) ;  M<Coy,  Hist  of  the  BapL  Inchon  Missions;  Mrs. 
Eastman,  L^ends  of  the  Sioux ;  History  of  the  CathoUe 
Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  from  1529  to  1824  (N. 
Y.1855);  Trans.  Am, Etkn. Soc.  (1848);  Rdationsdela 
Nouvelle  France  (Quebec,  1858) ;  Mr.  Dnponceaux^  R^ 
port  to  Amer,  Philos.  Soc  (1819, 8vo>     (J.  T.  G.) 
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IncQctlo  Festdnim  Mobilium.  See  Ikdictio 
Paschalis. 

Indiction  (Latin  indUiio,  a  declaring)  is  a  term 
which  designates  **a  chronological  system,  including  a 
drde  of  fifteen  years :  (1)  the  Ccuarean,  used  long  in 
France  and  Germanj,  beginning  on  Sept.  24 ;  (2)  the 
ConOcaUiRopolUany  used  in  the  East  from  the  time  of  An- 
astasiosy  and  beginning  Sept  1 ;  and  (S)  the  Papain  reck- 
oned from  Jan.  1, 318.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  841,  first 
gives  a  documentary  date,  the  14th  indiction.  The  com- 
puution  prevailed  in  Syria  in  the  fifth  century,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ambrose  as  existing  at  Rome.  It  is,  how- 
e\-er,  asserted  that  in  the  West,  the  East,  and  Egypt, 
with  the  exception  of  Africa,  the  indictions,  until  Uie 
16th  century,  were  reckoned  from  Sept  1, 312,  and  that 
tbey  commenced  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Constantine." 
— Walcott,  Sacred  Archaology,  p.  827 ;  see  also  Gibbon, 
Dfdim  atui  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire^  Uyl^l,   SeeCr- 

CLE. 

Indictio  Pasohftlis.  It  was  an  old  custom  in 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  early  ages  to  announce  on 
Epiphany  (q.  v.)  the  days  on  which  Easter  would  fall, 
aud  this  announcement  was  called  the  Indictio  pascha- 
lis; but  as  on  the  appointment  of  the  days  on  which 
Easter  should  be  observed  depended  the  appointment 
of  the  movable  feasts,  this  announcement  was  called 
the  Indictio  /estortun  mobilium.  The  first  practices  of 
this  kind  we  find  in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  but  it  soon 
became  general  throughout  the  Christian  Church,  even 
by  ecclesiastical  enactments.  Thus  the  fourth  Synod 
at  Orleans  (ConcU.  A  urelian,  iv,  c  1)  ordered  its  observ- 
ance, and  even  the  fifth  Synod  at  Carthage  (A.D.  401, 
CondL  Carthoff,  v,  can.  7)  ordered  a  written  announce- 
ment, which  was  called  £pistola  paschaUi  et  heortastuxu 
See  Bingham,  A  tUiquit,  Ecdesiast,  ix,  85  sq. ;  Augusti, 
Uwtdbuch  der  CkristL  ArchaoL  i,  544;  Riddle,  Christian 
Antiquities,  p.  687.     (J.  H.  W.) 

IncUiferenoe,  Liberty  op,  a  name  sometimes  giv- 
en, by  metaphysical  and  theological  writers,  to  the  pow- 
er in  the  human  mind  of  choosing  between  opposing 
motives,  or  of  resisting  or  yielding  to  a  given  motive. 
The  aphoIdefB  of  fatalism  consider  this  "•  liberty  of  in- 
diflerence"  as  a  chimera.    If  we  were  indifi'erent,  say 
they,  to  the  motives  which  determine  our  actions,  we 
shooid  either  not  act  at  all,  or  we  should  act  without 
motive,  at  hazard,  and  our  actions  would  be  effects  with- 
out cause.    But  thb  is  intentionally  confounding  indif- 
ference and  insensibility.    We  are  necessarily  sensible 
to  a  motive  when  that  motive  induces  us  to  act,  but  the 
qaestion  at  issue  is  whether  there  b  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  such  a  motive  and  snch  volition ;  that 
is,  whether,  when  such  a  motive  induces  us  to  will  any- 
thing, we  can  or  cannot  win  the  contrary  in  spite  of 
that  motive,  or  whether  we  cannot  prefer  another  mo- 
tive to  that  by  which  we  determine  to  act    As  soon  as 
it  is  supposed  that  we  act  firom  a  motiye,  it  cannot  be 
sappoeed  that  this  motive  does  not  determine  us  to  act, 
for  the  two  suppositions  would  contradict  each  other ; 
but  it  may  be  asked  whether,  before  any  supposition,  our 
wiU  was  connected  with  the  motive  in  such  a  manner 
tt  to  render  a  contrary  volition  impossible.     The  advo- 
cates of  nnoral  liberty  maintain  that  there  is  no  physical 
or  necessary  connection  between  motives  and  volition, 
bat  only  a  moral  connection,  which  does  not  prevent  our 
nsisting;  in  other  words,  that  motives  are  the  moral, 
not  the  phjTsical  causes  of  our  actions.    Because  we  are 
Slid  to  be  deUrminedhy  a  motive,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  motive  acts,  and  we  remain  passive ;  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  an  active  faculty  like  volition  could  be- 
come passive  under  the  influence  of  a  motive,  or  that 
this  motive,  which  after  all  is  but  an  idea,  a  thought, 
could  act  npon  us  as  we  act  upon  a  body  we  put  in  mo- 
tion.   This  metaphysical  question  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  another  long  discussed  by  theologians, 
namely,  the  mode  of  action  of  grace  on  us,  and  in  what 
KDse  grace  is  to  be  understood  as  being  the  cause  ot 
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our  actions.  Those  who  consider  it  as  their  phfsical 
cause  must,  to  be  consistent,  suppose  the  same  relation 
between  grace  and  the  action  to  which  it  led  as  between 
any  physical  cause  and  its  effect  As,  according  to  nat- 
ural philosophy,  the  relation  in  the  latter  case  is  a  nec- 
essary one,  we  cannot  perceive  how  the  action  produced 
under  the  influence  of  grace  can  be  free.  For  this  rea- 
son, other  theologians  look  upon  grace  only  as  the  moral 
cause  of  our  actions,  and  admit  between  this  cause  and 
its  effects  only  a  moral  connection,  such  as  exists  be- 
tween all  free  action  and  its  motive.  It  is,  indeed,  God 
who  acts  in  us  through  grace,  but  hb  operation  b  so 
similar  to  that  of  nature  that  we  are  often  unable  to 
dbtingubh  between  them.  When  we  perform  a  good 
action  under  the  influence  of  grace — a  supernatural  mo- 
tive— we  feel  as  active,  as  free,  as  well  masters  of  our 
actions  as  when  doing  it  from  a  natural  motive,  from 
temperament  or  interest  Why  should  we  try  to  be- 
lieve that  God  deceives  our  consciousness,  acting  upon 
us  as  though  he  left  us  free,  while  in  reality  he  does 
not?  Consciousness  testifies  to  us  that  we  can  resist 
grace  as  readily  as  we  resbt  our  natural  tastes  and  in- 
clinations. Thus  the  testimony  of  conscience,  that  we 
are  entirely  free  under  the  infiuence  of  grace,  b  com- 
plete. Let  us  not  forget  the  saying  of  St  Augustine, 
that  grace  was  given  us,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore 
our  free  agency.  The  Pelagians  erred  in  defining  free 
agency  to  be  indifference  towards  good  and  evil;  they 
understood  by  thb  an  eqyal  inclination  to  either,  an 
equal  facility  for  choosing  right  or  wrong  (St  Augus- 
tine, Op,  imp,  L  8,  n.  109, 110, 117 ;  Lettei-  of  S.  Prosper ^ 
n.  4).  They  conduded  from  thb  that  if  grace  destroyed 
thb  indifferencej  it  would  thereby  destroy  free  agency. 
St  Augustine  correctly  affirms,  in  opposition,  that  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin  num  b  more  inclined  to  evil 
than  to  good,  and  that  he  needs  grace  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.  Those  who  accused  St  Augustine  of  dis- 
regarding free  will  in  miuntaining  the  necessity  of  grace, 
mbunderstood  hb  doctrine  as  much  as  the  Pelagians. — 
Bergier,  Did.  de  Theologie,  iii,  894  sq.  (Corap.  Barrow, 
Works,  ii,  47;  Pakner,  Church  of  Christ,  i,  252-58,  321 
sq.)     See  Wilu 

Indifferentisin  (wdifferentismus),  a  word  much 
used 

I.  By  the  theologians  of  Germany  to  denote  (1.)  that 
state  of  mind  which  looks  upon  all  religions  (e.  g.  Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammedanism)  as  alike  valuable  or  val- 
ueless in  proportion  as  they  agree  with  natural  relig- 
ion ;  (2.)  that  state  of  mind  which,  carelessly  admitting 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  holds  that  all  discussion  as  to 
its  doctrines  is  unimportant  An  astonbhing  number 
of  books  has  been  written  upon  this  subject  See  Bud- 
deus,  Jnstitt.  Theol.  Dogmat,  p.  60 ;  Bretschneider,  Sys- 
tern,  Entwickeluitff,  p.  18 ;  Schubert,  Jnstitt,  Theol,  Polem, 
i,  569;  Sack,  ChristUche  Polemikj  p.  65;  Herzog,  Peal- 
Encyklop,  vi,  657 ;  and  a  full  list  of  books  on  the  subject 
in  Danz,  Universal-  Worterbuch,  p.  449  sq.  See  Intol- 
erance; LATrruDiNARiANiSM ;  Toleration. 

II.  Tne  term  b  used  also  to  denote  that  form  of  infi- 
delity, or  s^i-infidelity,  which  holds  that  man  b  not 
responsible  for  his  beliefs.  "  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the 
paganism  of  ancient  Rome,  says,  'llie  yarions  modes  of 
worship  which  prevailed  in^e  Roman  world  were  all 
considered  by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philos- 
opher as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally 
usefuL*  The  comment  of  some  one  is,  *  After  eighteen 
centuries  of  the  Gro^iel,  we  seem  unhappily  to  be  com- 
ing back  to  the  same  point.'  A  very  weakened  sense 
of  responsibility,  or  an  actual  denial  of  it,  lies  at  the  bot^ 
tom  of  that  indifferentism  which  b  so  extensively  prev- 
alent in  the  present  age.  On  the  Continent,  especially 
in  Germany  and  France,  not  only  are  opinions  destruc- 
tive of  the  sense  of  responsibility  widely  diffused  among 
the  masses,  but  in  the  case  of  vast  multitudes,  who 
would  not  wbh  to  be  counted  the  foes  of  Christianity, 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  anything  like  the  religious 
obligation  of  belief.    There  b  also  a  great  deal  of  thb 
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kind  of  infidelity  in  England  and  America.  It  is  stated, 
or  implied,  in  much  of  our  current  popular  literature, 
that  a  man*8  creed  does  not  depend  upon  himself.  This 
dogma  pervades  the  wriUngs  of  Mr.  Emerson.  Napo- 
leon, one  of  his  *  representative  men,'  of  whom  he  tells 
'  horrible  anecdotes,'  must  not,  in  his  view,  *  be  set  down 
as  cruel,  but  only  as  one  who  knew  no  impediment  to 
his  wiU.'  He  depicts  him  as  an  *  exorbitant  egotist, 
who  narrowed,  impoverished,  and  absorbed  the  power 
and  existence  of  those  who  served  him ;  and  concludes 
by  sa3ring, '  it  was  not  Bonaparte's  fault'  He  thus  con- 
demns and  acquits  in  the  same  breath,  sends  forth  from 
the  same  fountain  sweet  water  and  bitter.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Parker  makes  each  form  of  religion  that  has  fig- 
ured in  the  history  of  the  world  *  natural  and  indispens- 
able.' '  *  It  could  not  have  been  but  as  it  was.'  And, 
therefore,  he  finds  truth,  or  the  'absolute  religion,'  in  all 
forms;  *all  tending  towards  one  great  and  beautiful 
end'  (Ducourte  o/Reliffum,  p.  81).  Of  course,  the  idea 
of  the  religious  obligation  of  belief  resting  upon  the  in- 
dividual conscience  is  here  quite  out  of  question.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Newman,  who  is  so  fond  of  parting  off  things  that 
most  men  connect  together,  would  persuade  us  that  there 
may  be  a  true  faith  without  a  true  belief,  as  if  the  emo- 
tional part  of  our  nature  was  independent  of  the  intel- 
lectual *  Belief,'  says  he, '  is  one  thing,  and  faith  an- 
other.' And  he  complains  of  those  who,  on  religious 
grounds,  are  alienated  from  him  because  he  has  adopted 
*  intellectual  conclusions'  different  from  theirs — '  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  him'  turning  merely  *  on  ques- 
tions of  learning,  history,  criticism,  and  abstract  thought' 
{Phases  of  Faith^  Preface).  The  philosophy  is  as  bad 
here  as  the  theoI(^y.  In  the  view  of  common  sense 
and  Scripture,  a  hving  faith  is  as  the  doctrine  believed. 
But  Mr.  Newman,  in  cofnmon  with  Mr.  Parker  and  oth- 
ers, can  lay  down  his  offensive  weapons  when  he  wills, 
and  take  up  a  position  on  the  low  ground  of  indifference 
as  to  religious  belief.  Then,  creeds  become  matters  of 
mere  moonshine,  and  responsibility  is  regarded  as  a  fic- 
tion invented  by  priests.  Thb  is  part  of  the  bad  theol- 
ogy of  Mr.  Bailey's  '  Festus.'  The  hero  of  the  poem  is 
made  to  say, 

**  *  Yet  merit  or  demerit  none  I  see 
In  nature,  human  or  mHterial, 
In  passions  or  affections  good  or  bad. 
We  only  know  that  God's  beet  pnrposes 
Aro  ofteuest  brought  abont  bv  dreadest  sins. 
Is  thunder  evil,  or  is  dew  divine  ? 
Does  virtue  lie  in  sunshine,  sin  in  storm  f 
Is  not  each  natural,  each  needful,  best  V 

The  theory  of  this  infidelity  appears  to  be  that  man  has 
no  control  over  his  belief,  that  he  is  no  more  responsi- 
ble for  his  opinions  than  he  is  for  his  color  or  his  height, 
and  that  an  infidel  or  an  atheist  is  to  be  pitied  but  not 
blamed.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  piece  of  flimsy 
sophistry  which  no  man  should  utter,  ai\d  which  would 
not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  in  connection  with  any 
Other  subject  than  that  of  religion.  It  would  be  con- 
demned in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar,  it  would  be  drown- 
ed in  the  tumult  of  the  exchange  and  the  market-place. 
Common  sense,  and  a  regard  to  worldly  interests,  would 
rise  up  and  hoot  down  the  traitor.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, in  the  proWnoe  of  religion,  the  natural  indisposi- 
tion of  the  mind  to  things^nseen  and  spiritual  allies  it- 
self with  the  pleadings  of  the  sophist,  and  receives  his 
doctrine  of  irresponsibility  with  something  like  flatter- 
ing unction.  Nothing  more  than  this  is  requisite  to  un- 
dermine the  foundation  of  all  religious  belief  and  mor- 
als, to  let  open  the  floodgates  of  immorality,  and  to 
make  the  restraints  of  religion  like  the  brittle  flax  or 
the  yielding  sand.  In  opposition  to  such  latitudinarian- 
ism,  we  maintain  that  man  is  responsible  for  the  dispo- 
sitions which  he  cherishes,  for  the  opinions  which  he 
holds  and  avows,  and  for  his  habitual  conduct.  This 
is  going  the  whole  length  of  Scripture,  but  no  farther, 
which  aflirms  that  every  one  of  us  must  give  an  account 
of  himself  unto  God.  And  this  meets  with  a  response 
'  -^m  amid  the  elements  of  man's  moral  nature,  wl^ch 


seta  its  seal  that  the  thing  is  true"  (Pearson,  Prize  £i- 
«ay  OA  Infidelity y  ch.  v).  (Comp.  Baumgarten,  Gesck. der 
Religiow'Parikeim,  p.  102  sq.)     See  Respo2I8IBIutt. 

Indifferent  things.  (Comp.  Harless,  System  of 
Christian  Ethics^  txansL  by  Murison  and  Fiudlay,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868,  8vo.)     See  Adiaphora. 

IndigSt^B  (sc.  Dii),  an  epithet  given  by  the  Rfr> 
mans  to  the  particular  gods  of  each  country,  who,  hav- 
ing been  natives  of  those  countries,  were  deified  by 
their  oornitrymen  after  death.  Thus  Romulus  was  ooe 
of  the  gods  Indigetes  of  the  Romans,  and  was  wfwshipped 
under  the  name  Quirinus.  iEneas,  though  not  a  native 
of  Italy,  yet,  as  founder  of  the  Roman  name,  was  ranlted 
among  the  gods  Indigetes, — Broughton,  BibUotk.  Hist, 
Sac  i,  580. 

IncUgnation,  a  strong  disapprobation  of  mind,  ex- 
cited by  something  flagitious  in  the  conduct  of  another: 
It  does  not,  as  Mr.  Cogan  observes,  always  suppose  that 
excess  of  depravity  which  alone  is  capable  of  commit- 
ting deeds  of  horror.  Indignation  always  refers  to 
culpability  of  conduct,  and  cannot,  like  the  passion  of 
horror,  be  extended  to  distress  either  of  body  or  mind. 
It  is  produced  by  acts  of  treachery,  abuse  of  confidence, 
base  ingratitude,  etc,  which  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  being  provoked  to  anger,  and  feeling  a  gener^ 
ous  resentment. — Qogan,  On  the  Passions;  Buck,  TkeoL 
Dictionary^  s.  v.     S^  Amoeb. 

Indra,  one  of  the  Hindu  deities  of  the  Tedic  period 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  who  also  enjoyed  a  great  legen- 
dary popularity  in  the  Epic  and  Pur&nic  periods.  See 
Hinduism.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Hindu  Jupiter.  He 
is  quite  frequently  styled  "  Lord  of  heaven"  (divaspati 
=diespiter).  The  name  itself  is  of  doubtful  origin, 
meaning  either  (1)  "  blue"  (as  epithet  of  the  firmamentX 
or  (2)  "the  illuminator,"  or  (3)  "the  giver  of  rain" 
(compare  Wnttke^Gesch,  des  Heidenthums,  ii,  242).  Mas 
MlUler  {Science  of  Language,  2d  series,  p.  449)  says  the 
name  "  admits  of  but  one  et3ninology ;  i.  e.  it  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  whatever  that  may  be,  which 
in  Sanscrit  >4elded  nu/u,  drop,  sap.  It  meant  originally 
the  giver  of  rain,  the  Jupiter  ptumus,  a  deity  in  India 
more  often  present  to  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  than 
any  other"  (comp.  Benfey,  Orient  and  Occident,  L  49). 
"  In  that  claas  of  Rig- Veda  hymns  which  there  is  reason 
to  look  upon  as  the  oldest  portion  of  Vedic  poetry,  the 
character  of  Indra  is  that  of  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  bright 
firmament,  and  his  principal  feat  is  that  of  conquering 
the  dsmon  Vritra,  a  symlx)lical  personification  of  the 
cloud  which  obstructs  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  with- 
holds the  fructifying  rain  from  the  earth.  In  his  bat- 
tles with  Yritra  he  is  therefore  described  as  'opening 
the  receptacles  of  the  waters,'  as  *  cleaving  the  cloud* 
with  his  '  far-whiriing  thunderbolt,*  as  *  casting  the  wa- 
ters down  to  the  earth,'  and  *  restoring  the  sun  to  the 
sky.'  He  is,  in  consequence,  *  the  upholder  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  firmament,'  and  the  god  *  who  has  engender- 
ed the  sun  and  the  dawn.'  And  since  the  atmo^herical 
phenomena  personified  in  this  conception  are  ever  and 
ever  recurring,  he  is  *  undecaying*  and  *  ever  youthfuL' 
All  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Indra,  howevo',  are  perform- 
ed by  him  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  good,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Yeda,  means  the  pious  men  who 
worship  him  in  their  songs,  and  invigorate  him  with 
the  offerings  of  the  juice  of  the  soma  plant.  See  Hin- 
duism. He  is,  therefore,  the  *  lord  of  the  virtuous,'  and 
the  'discomfiter  of  those  who  neglect  religious  ritea.* 
Many  other  epithets,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enn- 
merate,  illustrate  the  same  conceptioru  It  is  on  account 
of  the  paramount  influence  which  the  deeds  of  Indrm 
exercise  on  the  material  happiness  of  man  that  this  de- 
ity occupies  a  foremost  rank  in  the  Vedic  worship,  SDd 
that  a  greater  number  of  invocations  are  addressed  to 
him  than  to  any  other  of  the  gods  (comp.  Max  MUller, 
Chips  Jrom  a  German  Workshop,  i,  80-82,  et  aL>  But 
to  understand  the  gradual  expansion  of  his  mythioai 
character,  and  his  ultimate  degradation  to  an  inferior 
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postioD  in  the  Hindo  pantheon  of  a  later  period,  it  is 
neoesBaiy  to  bear  in  mind  that,  however  much  the  Ye- 
die  poets  call  Indn  the  protector  of  the  pious  and  vir- 
tuoiu,  he  is  in  their  songs  essentially  a  warlike  god,  and 
gradually  endowed  by  imagination  not  only  with  the 
qualities  of  a  mighty,  but  also  of  a  self-willed  king. 
The  legends  which  represent  him  in  this  light  seem,  it 
is  true,  to  belong  to  a  later  class  of  the  Rig-Veda 
hymns,  bat  they  show  that  the  original  conception  of 
Indra  exduded  from  his  nature  those  ethical  oonsidera- 
tioiis  which  in  time  changed  the  pantheon  of  element- 
ary gods  into  one  of  a  different  stamp.    Whether  the 
idea  of  an  incarnation  (q.  v.)  of  the  deity,  which,  at  the 
Epic  and  Pnr&nic  periods,  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Yishnu,  did  not  exercise  its  influence 
as  early  as  the  composition  of  some  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
in  honor  of  Indra,  may  at  least  be  matter  of  doubt.    He 
is,  for  instance,  fteqnently  invoked  as  the  destroyer  of 
cities— of  seven,  of  ninety-nine,  even  of  a  hundred  cities 
—and  he  is  not  only  repeatedly  called  the  slayer  of  the 
hostile  tribes  which  surrounded  the  Aryan  Hindus,  but 
some  of  the  chiefs  slain  by  him  are  enumerated  by  name. 
The  commentators,  of  course,  turn  those  *  robbers'  and 
their  *  chiefs'  into  daemons,  and  their  cities  into  celestial 
abodes;  but  as  it  is  improbable  that  all  these  names 
should  be  nothing  but  personifications  of  clouds  des^y- 
ed  by  the  thunder-bolt  of  Indra,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
questionable  whether  events  in  the  eariy  history  of  In- 
Am  may  not  have  been  associated  with  the  deeds  of  In- 
dia himself,  in  like  manner  as,  at  the  Epic  period,  mor^ 
tal  heroes  were  looked  upon  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu, 
and  mortal  deeds  transformed  into  exploits  of  this  god. 
*'The  purely  kingly  character  of  Indra  assumes  its 
typical  shape  in  the  Aiteu^a-Brdhmana,  where  hb  in- 
stallation as  lord  of  the  inferior  gods  is  described  with 
much  mystical  detail ;  and  from  that  time  he  continues 
to  be  the  supreme  lord  of  the  minor  gods,  and  the  type 
of  a  mortal  king.    During  the  Epic  and  Pur&nic  pe- 
riods, where  ethical  conceptions  of  the  divine  powers 
prevail  over  ideas  based  on  elementary  impressions,  In- 
dra ceases  to  enjoy  the  worship  he  had  acquired  at  the 
Vedic  time,  and  hjs  existence  is  chiefly  upheld  by  the 
poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  however,  work  it  out  in  the 
most  fantastical  detaiL    Of  the  eight  guardians  of  the 
world,  he  is,  then,  the  one  who  presides  over  the  east, 
and  he  is  srill  the  god  who  sends  rain  and  wields  the 
thonderbcdt ;  but  poetry  is  more  engrossed  by  the  beau- 
ty of  his  paradise,  Stoargot  the  happy  abode  of  the  in- 
ferior godis,  and  of  those  pious  men  who  attain  it  after 
death  in  consequence  of  having,  during  life,  properly 
discharged  their  religious  duties;  by  the  charms  of  hu) 
hesTenly  nymphs,  the  ApMarcuat,  who  now  and  then 
descend  to  earth  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  austere 
penitents ;  by  the  musical  performances  of  his  choris- 
ten,  the  Gcmdharvas;  by  the  splendor  of  his  capital, 
AmardvaH ;  by  the  fabulous  beauty  of  his  garden,  A^on- 
<iaiia,  etc.    A  remarkable  trait  in  this  legendary  life  of 
Indra  is  the  series  of  his  conflicts  with  Krishna  (q.  v.),  an 
ineamatim  ofVishnu,  which  end,  however,  in  his  becom- 
ing reconciled  with  the  more  important  god.    As  the 
god  who  is  emphaticaUy  called  the  god  of  the  hundred 
sacrifices  {ScUakrcUu),  Indra  is  jealous  of  every  mortal 
who  may  have  the  presumption  of  aiming  at  the  per- 
formance of  that  number  of  sacrifices,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  intention  would  raise  the  sacrificer 
to  a  rank  equal  to  that  which  he  occupies.    He  is, 
,  therefoie,  ever  at  hand  to  disturb  sacrificial  acts  which 
I  may  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  having  his  power 
ahned  by  another  Indra.    According  to  the  Puranas, 
the  reign  of  this  god  Indra,  who  b  frequently  caUed  also 
Sahra,  or  the  mighty,  does  not  last  longer  than  the 
fiitt  MamooMtaraf  or  mundane  epoch.    After  each  snc- 
eessive  destruction  of  the  world,  a  new  Indra  was  cre- 
ated, together  with  other  gods,  saints,  and  mortal  be- 
ingi.    Thus  the  India  of  the  second  Manwantara  b 
V^OidtU;  of  the  third,  SusAitif  of  the  fourth,  Sivif 
of  the  fifth,  Vibku!  of  the  sixth,  Manojava;  and  the 


Indra  of  the  present  age  b  Purtmdara^  (Chamben,  a. 
v.).  In  works  of  art,  Indra  b  generally  represented  as 
riding  on  an  elephant.  In  paintings^s  eyes  are  veil- 
ed. See  also  Hardwick,CArwtaf9do2K*ifaaeery,  1,178. 
(J.H.W.) 

Induction  (Lat  inductiOf  from  duco,  I  lead)  b  a  term 
in  ecclesiastical  law  for  the  act  by  which  a  clergyman 
in  the  Church  of  England,  having  been  presented  to  a 
benefice  by  its  patron,  b  hrought  in  to  tiie  possession  of 
the  freehold  of  the  church  and  glebe.  This  b  usually 
done  by  a  mandate,  under  the  seal  of  the  bbhop,  ad- 
dressed to  the  archdeacon,  who  either  in  person  inducts 
the  minister,  or  commissions  some  clei^yman  in  hb 
archdeaconry  to  perform  that  office.  The  archdeacon, 
or  hb  deputy,  inducts  the  incumbent,  by  laying  hb 
hand  on  the  key  of  the  church  as  it  lies  in  the  lock,  and 
using  thb  form:  '^ I  induct  you  into  the  real  and  actual 
possession  of  the  rectoiy  or  vicarage  of  M.,  with  all  its 
profits  and  appurtenances.''  The  church  door  b  then 
opened ;  the  incumbent  enters,  and  generally  toDs  a  bell, 
in  token  of  having  entered  on  hb  spiritual  duties.  In 
Scotland  the  Presbytery  induct  the  minbter. — Eden, 
TheoL  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Indulgence  (Lat  indulgtnltia\  in  English  history, 
b  the  titJe  applied  to  a  proclamation  of  Charles  H  (A.D. 
1662),  and  especially  to  one  of  James  H,  April  4, 1687, 
announcing  religious  toleration  to  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, suspending  all  penal  bws  against  nonconformbts, 
and  abolbhing  religious  tesU  as  qualifications  for  civil 
office.  The  king's  object  was  simply  to  favor  Roman 
Catholics,  and  therefore  neither  the  English  Church  n«r. 
the  great  body  of  the  dissenters  received  the  illegal 
stretch  of  prerogative  with  favor,  and  refused  to  believe 
that  a  ^  dispensing  power"  exercised  by  the  king  inde- 
pendently of  Parliament  could  be  of  any  lasting  advan- 
tage. Howe  and  Baxter  nuiintained  tMs  opinion.  The 
same  instrument  was  extended  to  Scotland,  and  divided 
the  Covenanters  into  two  parties.  At  first  the  king 
asked  toleration  for  Papbts  only,  but  the  Scottbh  Pai^ 
liament,  usuaUy  very  obsequious,  would  not  Ibten.  He 
finally  declared,  as  if  Popery  were  already  in  the  ascend- 
ant, that  he  would  never  use  "  force  or  invincible  neces- 
sity against  any  man  on  account  of  hb  Protestant  faith," 
and  allithb  he  did  "  by  hb  sovereign  authority,  prerog^ 
ative  royal,  and  absolute  power."— Eadie,  EccU».  DkU 
s.  V. ;  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Engl,  i.  218 ;  iii,  44  sq. ;  Skeats, 
Hist,  Free  Churdus  of  England,  p.  77  sq. ;  Stoughton, 
EccL  Hist.  ofEngL  since  the  Restoration,  ii,  296,  et  aL 

Indulgences  (Lat  indulgentia\  the  name  of  a  pe- 
culiar institution  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  doctrine 
of  indulgence,  in  its  most  plaurible  form,  b  stated  by  a 
Romanbt  writer  as  follows:  "It  b  a  releasing,  by  the 
power  of  the  keys  committed  to  the  Church,  the  debt 
of  temporal  punbhment  which  may  remain  due  upon 
account  of  our  sins,  after  the  nns  themselves,  as  to  the 
guilt  and  eternal  punbhment,  have  been  already  remit- 
ted by  repentance  and  confession"  {Grounds  ofCaihoHc 
Doctrine,  chap,  x,  quest  1).  The  doctrine  and  practice 
of  indulgence  constitutes  the  very  centre  of  the  hier- 
archical theory  of  Romanism,  and  was,  probably  for  that 
very  reason,  the  first  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
ther in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation. 

L  Origin  of  the  System, —  The  early  Church  knew 
nothing  of  indulgences.  The  system  seems  to  have 
originated  in  that  of  penance  (q.  v.),  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  episcopacy,  began  to  assume  a  corrupt  form  in 
the  8d  centuiy.  The  immedute  object  of  penance  was 
to  restore  an  offender,  not  to  communion  with  God,  but 
to  the  conununion  of  the  Church.  When  an  excom- 
municated person  sought  readmission,  the  bbhop  as- 
signed him  a  penitential  discipline  (q.  v.)  of  abstinence, 
mortification,  and  good  works,  after  which  he  was  taken 
back  into  fellowship  by  certain  regular  modes  of  pro- 
cedure. The  bbhop  had  the  power  to  abridge  the  p^ 
riod  of  probation,  ot  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pen- 
ance, and  in  thb  power  lies  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of 
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iiidalgenoe  (see  Canons  of  Council  of  A  napra,  c.  r).  In 
ooone  of  tiine  penitential  discipline  came  to  be  applied, 
not  merely  to  exoMnmunicated  penons,  but  to  all  delin- 
quents within  tin  pale  of  the  Church ;  and  penance 
came  at  last,  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  to  be  a  ioc- 
ramentf  with  its  systematic  theory  nicely  fitting  into 
the  hierarchical  system,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  became  the 
very  keystone.  Nothing  could  so  surely  augment  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  as  the  right  of  fixing  penalties 
for  sin,  and  making  terms  of  forgiveness.  *^  Just  as,  in 
early  tiroes,  the  penances  of  the  excommunicated  were 
frequently  mtd^pUed,  so,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  an  analogous  mitigation  was  introduced  with  ref- 
erence to  the  works  of  penance  to  which  delinquents 
were  subjected.  Permission  waa  given  to  exchange  a 
more  severe  for  a  gentler  kind  of  penance.  Sometimes, 
in  place  of  doing  penance  himself,  the  party  was  allowed 
to  employ  a  substitute.  And  sometimes,  in  fine,  in- 
stead of  the  actual  penance  prescribed,  some  service  con- 
ducive to  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of 
God  was  accepted.  This  last  was  the  real  baris  of  in- 
dulgence. Even  here,  however,  the  process  was  gradual 
At  first  only  personal  acts  performed  for  the  Church  were 
admitted.  Then  pecuniary  gifts  became  more  and  more 
common,  until  at  last  the  matter  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  mere  money  speculation.  Initiatively  the  abuse  grew 
up  in  practice.  Then  came  Scholasticism,  and  furnished 
It  with  a  theoretical  substratum ;  and  not  until  the  in- 
stitution had  thus  received  an  ecclesiastical  and  scien- 
tific basis  was  a  method  of  practice  introduced  which 
overstepped  all  limita.  The  first  powerful  impulse  to 
the  introduction  of  indulgences,  properly  so  called,  was 
given  by  the  Crusades  at  the  great  S3niod  of  Clermont 
in  1096.  Urban  II  there  promised  to  all  who  took  part 
in  the  Crusade,  which  he  proposed  as  a  highly  merito- 
rious ecclesiastical  work,  plenary  indulgence  {mdufyen- 
iicuplenarias);  and  fVom  that  date  for  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  this  grace  of  the  Church  continued  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  for  renewing  and  enlivening 
these  expeditions,  although  it  was  evident  to  unpreju- 
diced contemporaries  that  the  adventurers,  when  they 
crossed  the  ocean,  did  not  undergo  a  change  of  charac- 
ter with  the  change  of  climate.  The  same  favor  was 
ere  long  extended  to  the  military  expeditions  set  on  foot 
against  the  heretics  in  Europe,  and  at  last,  by  Boniface 
VIII,  in  1800,  to  the  year  of  the  Roman  Jubilee.  Sub- 
sequently to  that  date,  several  monastic  orders  and  holy 
places  likewise  received  from  successive  popes  special 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  indulgence"  (UUmann,  Re- 
formers be/ore  the  Reformation^  i,  236). 

II.  Scholartic  Doctrine  of  Indulgence.— The  practice 
of  indulgence  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  when 
the  Scholastic  theologians  took  it  up,  and  formed  a 
speculative  theory  to  justify  it.  Three  great  men  con- 
tributed to  this  task :  Alexander  de  Hales  (q.  v.),  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  (q.  v.),  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.  v.). 
Alexander  de  Hales  (f  A.D.  1246)  Uid  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  theory  in  the  doctrine,  first  fairiy  propound- 
ed by  him,  of  the  Treasure  of  the  Church  (thesaurus  ec 
desia).  It  runs  as  follows :  "  The  snfTerings  and  death 
of  Christ  not  only  made  a  sufficient  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  men,  but  also  acquired  a  superabundance  of 
merit.  This  superfluous  merit  of  Christ  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  which  is  similar  in 
kind,  though  smaller  in  degree,  fqr  they  likewise  per- 
formed more  than  the  divine  law  required  of  them.  The 
sum  of  these  supererogatory  merits  and  good  works  forms 
a  vast  treasure,  which  is  disjoined  from  the  persohs  who 
won  or  performed  them,  exists  objectively,  and,  having 
been  accumulated  by  the  Head  and  members  of  the 
Church,  and  mtended  by  them  for  its  use,  belongs  to 
the  Church,  and  is  necessarily  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  its  representatives,  especially  the  pope,  who 
iB  supreme.  It  is  therefore  competent  for  the  pope,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  insight  at  the  time,  to 
draw  from  this  treasure,  and  bestow  upon  those  who 

-re  DO  merit  of  their  own  such  supplies  of  it  as  they 


require.     Indulgences  and  remissions  are  made  fnm  the 
supererogatory  merits  of  Christ's  members,  but  most  of 
all  from  the  superabundance  of  Christ's  own,  the  two 
constituting  the  Church's  spiritual  treasure.    The  ad- 
ministration of  this  treasure  does  not  pertain  to  all,  bat 
to  those  only  who  occupy  Christ's  place,  viz.  the  biih- 
ops"  (Alex.  Hales,  Suntma^  iv,  qu.  xxiii,  art.  ii).    Ab  re- 
gards the  extent  of  indulgence,  Alexander  is  of  opinian 
that  it  reaches  even  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  under 
the  condition,  however,  that  there  shall  be  the  power  of 
the  keys  in  the  party  who  dispenses  it ;  faith,  love,  tnd 
devotion  in  the  party  to  whom  it  is  dispensed ;  and  a 
competent  reason  and  a  proper  relation  between  the  two 
(L  c.  par.  5).     He  does  not,  however,  suppose  that  in 
such  cases  indulgence  is  granted  in  the  way  of  judxdil 
absolution  or  barter,  but  in  that  of  intercesnon  ("per 
modum  suffiragii  sive  interpretationis"). 

Albert  the  Great  (f  1280),  adopting  the  opinions  of 
his  predecessor,  designates  indulgence  the  remission  of 
some  imposed  punishment  or  penance,  proceeding  from 
the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  treasure  of  the  superfliH 
ous  merits  of  the  perfect.  With  respect  to  the  efficacy 
of  indulgence,  Albert  proposes  to  steer  a  middle  cootk 
between  two  extremes.  S<Hne,  he  says,  ima^^ne  thst 
indulgence  has  no  efiicacy  at  all,  and  is  merely  a  pioaa 
fraud,  by  which  men  are  enticed  to  the  performance  of 
good  works,  such  as  pilgrimage  and  almsgiving.  These, 
however,  reduce  the  action  of  the  Church  to  cfaikl's 
play,  and  fall  into  heresy.  Others,  carrying  the  con- 
trary opinion  further  than  is  necessary,  assert  that  an 
indulgence  at  once  and  unconditionally  accomplishes  all 
that  is  expressed  in  it,  and  thus  make  the  divine  mocr 
diminish  the  fear  of  judgment  The  true  medium  is 
that  indulgence  has  that  precise  amount  of  efficacy 
which  the  Church  assigns  to  it  (Alb.  Magnus,  Senient, 
lib.  iv,  d.  XX,  art,  16). 

Thomas  Aquinas  deduces  the  efficacy  of  indulgence 
directly  from  Christ.  The  history  of  the  adulteress 
shows,  he  says,  that  it  is  in  Christ's  power  to  remit  the 
penalty  of  sin  without  satisfkction,  and  so  could  Paul, 
and  so  also  can  the  pope,  whose  power  in  the  Church  is 
not  inferior  to  Paul's.  Besides,  the  Church  general  is 
infallible,  and,  as  it  sanctions  and  practices  indulgence, 
indulgence  must  be  valid.  This,  Thomas  is  persuaded, 
all  admit,  because  there  would  be  impidsf  in  representing 
any  act  of  the  Church  as  nugatory.  The  reason  of  Us 
efficacy^  however,  lies  in  the  oneness  ofthe  mystical  bocbf, 
within  the  limits  of  which  there  are  many  who,  as  re- 
spects works  of  penitence,  have  done  more  than  they 
were  under  obligation  to  do;  for  instance,  many  who 
have  patiently  endured  undeserved  sufferings  sufficient 
to  expiate  a  great  amount  of  penalties.  In  fact,  so  rast 
is  the  sum  of  these  merits  that  it  greatly  exceeds  the 
measure  of  the  guilt  of  all  the  living,  espeoiaUy  when 
augmented  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  which,  although  op- 
erative in  the  sacraments,  is  not  in  its  operation  con- 
fined to  these,  but,  being  infinite,  extends  far  beyond 
them.  The  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  indulgence — this 
St  Thomas  reckons  to  be  the  truth — is  determined  by 
the  measure  of  its  cause.  The  procuring  cause  of  the 
remission  of  punishment  in  indulgence  is,  however,  sole- 
ly the  plenitude  of  the  Church's  merits,  not  the  piety, 
labors,  or  gifts  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  obtidned; 
and  therefore  the  quantity  of  the  indulgence  does  not 
need  to  correspond  with  any  of  these,  but  only  with  the 
merits  of  the  Church.  In  respect  to  the  party  who  ought 
to  dispense  indulgence^  St  Thomas  asserts  that  no  mere 
priest  or  pastor,  but  only  the  bishop,  is  competent  for  the 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  deacons  and  other  parties 
not  in  orders,  as,  for  example,  nuncios,  may  grant  indul- 
gence if,  either  in  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  way, 
they  have  been  intrusted  with  jurisdiction  for  tJie  pur- 
pose. For  indulgence  does  not,  like  sacramental  acts, 
pertain  to  the  power  of  the  keys  inherent  in  the  priest' 
hood,  but  to  that  power  of  the  keys  which  belongs  to 
jurisdiction  (Aquinas,  Supplem,  Hi  partes  JSttmma  TkeO' 
logice,  qu.  xxv-xxvii). 
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IIL  Opposition  to  Indulgmces  within  the  Church  of 
Botne, — Such  a  doctrine  could  not  fail  to  offend  truly 
ptoos  souls  even  within  the  Church.  Long  before  the 
Reformation  the  whole  system  was  attacked  by  eminent 
doetois.  One  of  its  most  powerful  opponents  was  John 
of  Wesel  (q.  v.),  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  A 
festirsl  of  jubik^  with  vast  indulgences,  was  procli^med 
by  pope  Clement  YI  in  1460,  and  cardinal  Cusanus  vis- 
ited Erfurt  as  a  preacher  of  indulgence.  This  brought 
the  sot^ect  practically  before  Wesel's  mind,  and  he  wrote 
t  treatise  against  indulgences  {Advemu  indulgenHaa: 
see  Walch,  Aformm,  Med,  jEm,  ii,  fasc  i,  111-156).  For 
a  full  account  of  it,  see  Ullmann,  Rrformers  brfore  the 
Rtformation,  i,  258  sq.  The  flagrant  abuses  connected 
with  the  sale  of  indulgences  began  to  cause  a  reaction 
against  the  system  even  in  the  popular  mind.  In  the 
15th  century,  in  particular,  the  disposal  of  them  had 
become  almioet  a  common  traffic;  and  a  public  sale  of 
them  was  generally  preceded  by  some  specious  pretext; 
for  instance,  the  reducticm  of  the  Greeks  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Romish  Church,  a  war  with  heretics,  or  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Neapolitans,  etc  Too  often  the  pre- 
tences for  selling  indulgences  were  in  reality  bloody, 
idolatzous,  or  superstitions.  It  was  one  of  the  chaiges 
brought  against  John  XXIII  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, in  1415,  that  he  empowered  his  legates  to  ab- 
solve penitents  firom  all  sorts  of  crimes  upon  payment 
of  sums  proportioned  to  their  guilt  When  such  indul- 
gences were  to  be  published,  the  disposal  of  them  was 
commonly  fiinned  out;  for  the  papal  court  could  not 
always  wait  to  have  the  money  collected  and  conveyed 
from  every  country  of  Europe.  And  there  were  rich 
merchants  at  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Augsburg  who 
purchased  the  indulgences  for  a  particular  province,  and 
paid  to  the  papal  chancery  handsome  sums  for  them. 
Thus  both  parties  were  benefited.  The  chancery  came 
at  once  into  possession  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  the 
fanners  did  not  fiul  of  a  good  bargaiiL  They  were  care- 
ful to  employ  skilful  hawkers  of  the  indulgences,  persons 
whose  boldness  and  impudence  bore  due  proportion  to 
tiie  eloquence  with  which  they  imposed  upon  the  am- 
ple people.  Tet,  that  this  species  of  traffic  might  have 
a  religious  aspect,  the  pope  appointed  the  archbishops 
of  the  several  provinces  to  be  lUs  commissaries,  who  in 
his  name  announced  that  indulgences  were  to  be  sold, 
and  generally  selected  the  persons  to  hawk  them,  and 
for  this  service  shared  the  profits  with  the  merchants 
who  farmed  them.  These  papal  hawkers  enjoyed  great 
privileges,  and,  however  odious  to  the  civil  authorities, 
they  were  not  to  be  molested.  Complaints,  indeed, 
were  made  against  these  contributions,  levied  by  the 
popes  upon  all  Christian  Europe.  Kings  and  princes, 
dogy  and  laity,  bishops,  monasteries,  and  confessors, 
all  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  them;  the  kings,  that 
their  countries  were  impoverished,  under  the  pretext 
of  crusades  that  were  never  undertaken,  and  of  wars 
against  heretics  and  Turks;  and  the  bishops,  that  their 
letters  of  indulgence  were  rendered  inefficient,  and  the 
people  released  from  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  at 
Borne  all  were  deaf  to  these  complaints;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  revolution  produced  by  Luther  that  unhappy 
Europe  obtained  the  desired  relief  (Mosheim,  Ecdes, 
Hiat,  cent,  iii,  sec  i,  chap.  i).  Leo  X,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  expensive  structure  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Borne,  published  indulgences,  with  a  plenary  remission 
to  all  such  as  should  contribute  towards  erecting  that 
magnificent  fabric  The  right  of  promulgating  these 
indnlgoioes  in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
profits  ariaiBg  firom  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Al- 
bert, elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
who  selected  as  his  chief  agent  for  retailing  them  in 
Saxony  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious 
morals,  but  of  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
markable for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.  Assisted 
by  the  monks  of  his  order,  he  executed  the  commission 
with  great  seal  and  success,  but  with  no  less  indecency, 
boasting  that  he  had  saved  more  souls  from  hell  by  his 


indulgences  than  St  Peter  had  converted  by  his  preach- 
ing. He  assured  the  purchasers  of  them  that  their 
crimes,  however  enormous,  would  be  forgiven ;  that  the 
efficacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great  that  the  most  hei- 
nous sins,  even  if  one  should  violate  (which  was- impos- 
sible) the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expia- 
ted by  them,  and  the  person  fireed  both  fiom  punish- 
ment and  gidlt ;  and  that  this  was  the  unspeakable  gift 
of  Grod,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himselfl  In  the 
usual  form  of  absolution,  written  by  his  own  hand,  he 
said:  **May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon 
thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy 
passion.  And  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  aposties 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and 
committed  to  me  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first, 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner 
they  have  been  incurred;  then  from  all  thy  sins,  trans- 
gressions, and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may 
be :  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
the  holy  see,  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  Church 
extend.  I  remit  to  thee  all  punishment  which  thou  de- 
servest  in  Purgatory  on  their  account;  and  I  restore  thee 
to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Church,  to  the  unity  of  the 
faithful,  and  to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  thou 
posseseedst  at  baptism:  so  that  when  thou  diest  the 
gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Paradise  of  delights  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  thou  shalt 
not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  full  force 
when  thou  art  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  terms 
in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences  described  their 
benefits,  and  the  necessity  of  purchasing  them,  were  so 
extravagant  that  they  appear  almost  incredible.  If 
any  man,  said  they,  purchase  letters  of  indulgence,  his 
soul  may  rest  secure  with  respect  to  its  salvation.  The 
souls  confined  in  Purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  indul- 
gences are  purchased,  as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles  in 
the  chest,  instantiy  escape  fh>m  that  place  of  torment, 
and  ascend  into  heaven.  That  the  cross  erected  by  the 
preachers  of  indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with 
the  cross  of  Christ  itselfl  "  Lo,"  said  they, "  the  heav- 
ens are  open :  if  you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ? 
For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  fa- 
ther out  of  Purgatory;  and  are  you  so  ungrateful  that 
you  will  not  vescue  the  soul  of  your  parent  from  tor- 
ment? If  you  had  but  one  coat,  you  ought  to  strip 
yourself  instantiy  and  sell  it,  in  order  to  purchase  such 
benefit"  It  was  these  abuses,  as  much  as  any  other 
one  cause,  which,  led  to  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  and 
it  was  against  these  that  Luther  first  directed  his  atF> 
tacks.    See  Lutrsr  ;  Reformation. 

in.  Preaent  Doctrine  and  Pnustice  of  Indulgence, — 
The  following  extracts  show  what  has  been,  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  is  now,  the  Romish  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgence. The  Council  declared  that  ^  as  the  power  of 
granting  indulgences  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  Church, 
and  she  has  exercised  it  in  the  most  ancient  times,  this 
holy  synod  teaches  and  commands  that  the  use  of  them, 
as  being  greatiy  salutary  to  the  Christian  people,  and 
approved  by  the  authority  of  councils,  shall  be  retained ; 
and  she  aiiatiiematizes  those  who  say  they  are  useless, 
or  deny  to  the  Church  the  power  of  granting  them ;  but 
Jn  this  grant  the  synod  wishes  that  moderation,  agreea- 
bly to  the  ancient  and  approved  practice  of  the  Church, 
be  exercised,  lest  by.too  great  facility  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline be  wc^ened"  {Cone.  Trid,  Sera,  xxv,  De  Indulg.), 
Pope  Leo  X,  in  his  bull  De  IndulgaUHSf  whose  object  he 
states  to  be  '*  that  no  one  in  future  may  allege  ignorance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  respecting  indul- 
gences and  their  efficacy,"  declares  *'  that  the  Roman 
pontiff,  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  can,  for  reasonable 
causes,  by  the  powers  of  the  keys,  grant  to  the  faithful, 
whether  in  this  life  or  in  Purgatory,  indulgences,  out  of 
the  superabundance  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
saints  (expressly  caUed  a  treasure) ;  and  that  those  who 
have  truly  obtained  these  indulgences  are  rdeased  from 
so  much  of  the  temporal  punisfajnent  due  fcnr  their  act* 
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Hid  rins  to  the  divine  Justice  as  is  equivalent  to  the  in- . 
dulgence  granted  and  obtained*"  (BuUa  Leon,  Xy  adv,  Lu" 
tker).  Clement  VI,  in  the  bull  UmgemtuSf  explains  this 
matter  more  fully :  **  As  a  single  drop  of  Christ's  blood 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,"  so  the  rest  was  not  lost,  but "  was  a  treasure 
which  he  acquired  in  the  militant  Church,  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  his  sons;  which  treasure  he  would  not 
suffer  to  be  hid  in  a  napkin,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  but 
committed  it  to  be  dispensed  by  St.  Peter  and  his  sac- 
cessors,  his  own  vicars  upon  earth,  for  proper  and  rea- 
sonable causes,  for  the  total  or  partial  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin ;  and  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  his  treasure,  the  merits  of  the  blessed  mother  of 
Grod,  and  of  all  the  elect,  who  are  known  to  come  in  aid." 
The  recuonable  causes^  on  account  of  which  indulgences 
are  given,  are,  where  ''the  cause  be  pious,  that  is,  not  a 
work  which  is  merely  temporal,  or  vain,  or  in  no  respect 
appertaining  to  the  divine  glory,  but  for  any  work  what- 
soever which  tends  to  the  honor  of  Grod  or  the  service 
of  the  Church,  an  indulgence  will  be  valid."  We  see,  oc- 
casionally, the  very  greatest  indulgences  given  for  the 
very  lightest  causes;  as  when  a  plenary  indulgence  is 
granted  to  all  who  stand  before  the  gates  of  St  Peter, 
whilst  the  pope  gives  the  solemn  blessing  to  the  people 
on  Easter  day ;  for  *^  indulgences  do  not  depend,  for  their 
efficacy,  on  consideration  of  the  work  enjoined,  but  on 
the  infinite  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
saints,  which  is  a  considerati(m  surpassing  and  tnm- 
scending  everything  that  is  granted  by  an  indulgence." 
In  some  cases  *^  the  work  enjoined  must  not  only  be  pi- 
ous and  useful,  but  bear  a  certain  proportion  with  Uie 
indulgence ;  that  is,  the  work  enjoined  must  tend  to  an 
end  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  satisfac- 
tion remitted,"  "  although  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be 
in  itself  very  meritorious,  or  satisfactory,  or  difficult,  and 
laborious  (though  these  things  ought  to  be  regarded 
too),  but  that  it  be  a  means,  apt  and  useful,  towards  ob- 
taining the  end  for  which  the  indulgence  is  granted." 
So  '*the  large  resort  of  people,"  before  the  gates  of  St. 
Peter,  when  the  pope  gives  his  solemn  blessing,  "  is  a 
means,  apt  and  useful,  to  set  forth  faith  respecting  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  apostolic 
see,  which  is  the  end  of  the  indulgence"  (Bellarmine,  De 
IndulgentUi,  lib.  i,  can.  12),  The  first  General  Lateran 
Council  granted  ''remission  of  sin  to  whoever  shall  go 
to  Jerusalem,  and  effectually  help  to  oppose  the  inS- 
dels"  (can.  xi).  The  third  and  fourth  Lateran  Councils 
granted  the  same  indulgence  to  those  who  set  them- 
selves to  destroy  heretics,  or  who  shall  take  up  arms 
against  them  (see  Labbe,  x,  1623).  Boniface  Till  grant- 
ed not  only  a  full  and  larger,  but  the  most  full  pardon 
of  all  sins  to  all  that  visit  Rome  the  first  year  in  every 
century.  Clement  V  decreed  that  they  who  should,  at 
the  Jubilee,  visit  such  and  such  churches,  should  obtain 
"  a  most  full  remission  of  all  their  sins ;"  and  he  not  only 
granted  a  "  plenary  absolution  of  all  sins  to  all  who  died 
on  the  road  to  Rome,"  but "  also  commanded  the  angels 
of  Paradise  to  carry  the  soul  direct  to  heaven."  **  Sin- 
cere repentance,"  we  are  told,  "  is  always  enjoined  or 
implied  in  the  grant  of  an  indulgence,  and  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  every  grace"  (Mihicr,  End  qf  Con- 
iroverty,  p.  804).  But  as  the  dead  are  removed  from 
the  possibility,  so  are  they  from  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance; "as  the  pope,"  says  Bellarmine,  "applies  the  sat- 
isfactions of  Christ  and  the  saints  to  the  dead,  by  means 
of  works  enjoined  on  the  living,  they  are  applied,  not  in 
the  way  of  Judicial  absolution,  but  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ment (*  per  modum  solutionis^.  For  as  when  a  person 
gives  alms,  or  fasts,  or  makes  a  pilgrimage  on  account 
of  the  dead,  the  effect  is,  not  that  he  obtains  absolution 
for  them  from  their  liability  to  punishment,  but  he  pre- 
sents to  God  that  particular  satisfaction  for  them,  in  or- 
der that  God,  on  receiving  it,  may  liberate  the  dead  from 
the  debt  of  punishment  which  they  had  to  pay.  In 
'*ke  manner,  the  pope  does  not  absolve  the  deceased,  but 
Y  to  God,  out  of  the  measure  of  satisfaction,  as  much 


as  is  necessary  to  free  them"  (/6.).    Their  object  is  ^  to 
afford  succor  to  such  as  have  departed  real  penitents  m 
the  love  of  God,  yet  before  they  had  duly  satufied,  hj 
fruits  worthy  of  penance,  for  sins  of  commission  and 
omission,  and  are  now  purifying  in  the  fire  of  Purgatory, 
that  an  entrance  may  be  opened  for  them  into  that  coun- 
try where  nothing  defiled  is  admitted"  (BuU  Leo  XII). 
"  We  have  resolved,"  says  pope  Leo  XII,  in  his  boll  of 
indiction  for  the  universal  Jul^ee  in  1824, "  in  virtue  of 
the  authority  given  us  by  heaven,  fully  to  unkdc  that 
sacred  treasure,  composed  of  the  merits,  sufferings,  and 
virtues  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Virgin  Mother, 
and  of  all  the  saints  which  the  author  of  human  sal- 
vation has  intrusted  to  our  dispoisation.    During  this 
year  of  the  Jubilee,  we  mercifully  give  and  grant,  in  the 
Lord,  a  {denary  indulgence,  remission,  and  pardon  of  all 
their  sins  to  aU  the  faithful  of  Christ,  truly  penitent,  and 
confessing  their  sins,  and  receiving  the  holy  commun- 
ion, who  shall  visit  the  churehes  of  blessed  Peter  and 
Paul,"  etc    "  We  offer  you,"  says  Ganganelli,  in  his  buU 
De  IndulgeHtiitf "  a  share  of  all  the  riches  of  divine  mer- 
cy which  have  been  intrusted  to  us,  and  chiefly  those 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  blood  of  Christ.     We 
will  then  open  to  yon  all  the  gates  of  the  rich  reservoir 
of  atonement,  derived  firom  the  merits  of  the  Mother  of 
(Sod,  the  holy  apostles,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  the 
good  works  of  all  the  saints.    We  invite  you,  then,  to 
drink  of  this  overflowing  stream  of  indulgence,  to  en- 
rich yourselves  in  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Uie 
Church,  according  to  the  custom  of  <mr  ancestors.     Do 
not,  then,  let  slip  the  present  occasion,  this  fiivon^Ue 
time,  these  salutary  days,  empbying  them  to  appease 
theJusticeofGod,  and  obtain  your  pardon."    "The  tem- 
poral punishment  due  to  sin,  by  the  decree  of  God,  when 
its  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  are  remitted,  may  con« 
sist  either  of  evil  in  this  life,  or  of  temporal  suffering  in 
the  next,  which  temporal  suffering  in  the  next  life  is 
called  purgatory;  that  the  Church  has  received  power 
from  Gkxl  to  remit  both  of  these  inflictions,  and  this  re- 
minion  is  called  an  indulgence"  (Butler's  Book  qftJke 
Rom,  Cath,  Ck,  p.  110).    "  It  is  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  Church  that  an  indulgence,  when  truly  grained,  is 
not  barely  a  relaxation  of  the  canonical  penance  enjoin- 
ed by  the  Chureh,  but  also  an  actual  remission  by  God 
himself  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment due  to  it  in  his  sight"  (Milner,  End  o/Controvertjf, 
p.  806  sq.). 

As  to  the  present  pracfioe  of  indulgences,  it  snbeistai, 
with  all  its  immoral  tendencies,  in  full  force  to  ttiia 
day.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  abuses  connected 
with  the  sale  of  indulgences  are  not  so  flagrant  as  in 
former  times,  especially  in  those  countries  where  the 
Roman  Church  is  destitute  of  political  power.  Where 
it  has,  the  system  is  almost  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is  said 
that,  as  lately  as  the  year  1800,  a  Spanish  vessel  was 
captured  near  the  coast  of  South  America,  freighted 
(among  other  things)  with  numerous  bales  of  indul- 
gences for  various  sins,  the  price  of  which,  varying  from 
half  a  dollar  to  seven  dollars,  was  marked  upon  each. 
They  had  been  bought  in  Spain,  and  were  intended  for 
sale  in  South  America.  Seymour  tells  us  as  foUows : 
"  This  inscription  is  placed  in  that  part  of  the  Church 
which  is  of  an  the  most  public.  It  is  placed  over  the 
holy  water,  to  which  all  persons  must  resort,  on  entering 
the  Church,  before  partaking  of  any  of  its  services.  It 
is  as  follows :  *•  Indutgenoe, — The  image  of  the  most  holy 
Mary,  which  stands  on  the  high  altar,  spoke  to  the  hol^ 
pope  Gregory,  saying  to  him,  Why  do  yon  no  longer 
salute  me,  in  pasnng,  with  the  accustomed  salutation  ? 
The  saint  asked  paidon,  and  granted  to  those  who  cele- 
brate mass  at  that  idtar  the  deliverance  of  a  soul  from 
Purgatory,  that  is,  the  special  soul  for  which  they 
brate  the  mass.'  There  is  nothing  more  frequently 
marked  by  Protestants,  on  entering  the  churches  of  Ronoe, 
than  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  words  ^induigenHa 
plenaria,^  a  plenary  indulgence  attached  to  the  maaaea 
offered  there;  and  this  b  tantamount  to  the  emanaps^ 
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tion  of  any  ■onl  from  Purgatory,  through  a  mass  offered 
at  that  altar.  Instead  of  these  words,  however,  the  same 
thing  b  more  i>lainly  expressed  in  some  churches.  In 
the  church  Santa  Biaria  deUa  Pace,  so  celebrated  for 
the  magnificent  fresco  of  the  Sibyls  by  Raphael,  there  is 
over  one  of  the  altars  the  following  inscription :  '  Ogm 
mata  celtbrata  m  guei^  altare  libera  wn  (uimod  aVpur- 
paUnio^— Every  mass  celebrated  at  this  altar  frees  a  soul 
from  Purgatory.  In  some  churches  this  privilege  ex- 
tends throughout  the  year,  but  in  others  it  is  limited  to 
those  masses  which  are  offered  on  particular  days.  In 
the  church  of  Sta.  Oooe  di  Gerusalemme  this  privilege 
is  connected  in  an  especial  manner  teith  the  fourth  Sun- 
dcofmLenU  And  this  is  notified  by  a  public  notice  post* 
ed  in  the  chorch  dose  to  the  altar,  setting  forth  that  a 
mais  celebrated  there  on  that  day  releases  a  soul  from 
Purgatory^  (Seymour,  Eveitmge  ai  Rome\ 

Indulgences  are  now  granted  in  the  Itomish  Church 
GO  a  very  ample  scale,  especially  to  all  contributors  to 
the  erectioD  of  churches,  and  to  the  funds  of  the  Ptopof 
gcatda  and  other  missionary  societies,  etc  In  fact,  al- 
most any  act  of  piety  (so-called)  entitles  one  to  an  in- 
dulgence: as,  for  instance,  the  worship  of  relics;  the  via- 
itiDg  of  churches  or  spedal  altars;  participation  in  di- 
vine worship  on  great  festivals,  such  as  inauguration  of 
dinrches,  add,  especially,  taking  part  in  pilgrimages. 
Indulgences  which  ap|^  either  to  the  whole  Church 
are  called  general  (indulg,  geiteraUt)^  whUe  those  that 
are  confined  to  particular  localities,  as  a  bishopric,  etc, 
are  called  particular  (jbtdulff,  petrticularis).  The  most 
general  indulgence  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  year 
of  Jubilee  (q.  v.).  The  general  indulgence  is  always 
made  out  by  the  pope  himself,  while  the  particular  in- 
dnlgencea,  either  plenaria  or  minus  plmoBj  are  often 
among  the  privileges  of  divers  localities,  either  for  spe- 
cial occasions  and  varioua  lengths  of  time,  or  occasion- 
ally forever.  The  papal  indulgence  is  to  be  proclaimed 
bjr  the  bishop  and  two  canons  of  the  diocese  receiving 
it.  **  Indulgences  are  divided  into  jT^enary  and  wm-pU- 
narjff  or  partial  ien^porary,  mdefatiie,  local,  perpetual^ 
retd,  and  pereonaL  h  A  plenary  indulgence  is  that  by 
which  is  obtained  a  remission  of  all  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment doe  to  sin,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next.  2. 
A  non-plemary  or  partial  indulgence  is  that  which  re- 
mits only  a  part  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin : 
such  are  indulgences  for  a  given  number  of  days,  weeks, 
or  years.  This  sort  of  indulgence  remits  so  many  days, 
weeks,  or  years  of  penance,  which  ought  to  be  observed 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church,  for  the 
sins  which  we  have  committed.  8.  Temporarjf  indul- 
gences are  those  which  are  granted  for  a  certain  speci- 
fied time,  as  for  seven  or  more  years.  4.  Indefinite  in- 
dulgences are  those  which  are  granted  without  any 
limitation  of  time.  6.  Perpetual  indulgences  are  those 
gnmted  ybrever,  and  which  do  not  require  to  be  re- 
newed after  a  given  number  of  years.  6.  A  general  in- 
dulgence is  one  granted  by  the  pope  to  all  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world.  7.  A  local  indulgence  is  attach- 
ed to  certain  churches,  chapels,  or  other  places;  it  is 
gained  by  actually  visiting  such  church  or  other  build- 
ing or  place,  and  by  obeerving  scrupulously  all  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  bull  granting  such  indulgen 
K  A  real  indulgence  is  attached  to  certain  movable 
things,  as  rosaries,  medals,  etc,  and  is  granted  to  those 
who  actually  wear  these  articles  with  devotion ;  should 
the  frshioii  of  them  cease,  so  that  they  cease  to  be  deem- 
ed the  same  articles,  the  indulgence  ceases.  So  long, 
however,  as  such  articles  continue,  and  are  reputed  to 
be  the  same,  the  indulgence  continues  in  force,  notwith- 
standing any  acddentid  alteration  which  may  be  made 
in  them,  as  the  aflbdng  of  a  new  string  or  ribbon  to  a 
roeary.  9.  A  permmal  indulgence  is  one  which  is  grant- 
ed to  certain  particular  persons,  or  to  several  persons  in 
common,  as  to  a  confraternity  or  brotherhood.  These 
privileged  persons  may  gain  such  indulgences  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  be,  whether  they  are  in  health,  in 
or  at  the  point  of  death.    10.  Other  indul- 


gences are  termed  et^okied  penance$ipamtentia  infuncttB, 
By  them  is  conferred  the  remission  of  so  much  of  the 
punishment  which  is  due  to  sins  at  the  judgment  of 
God  as  the  sinner  would  have  to  pay  by  canonical  pen- 
ances, or  by  penances  enjoined  in  all  their  rigor  by  the 
priest.  All  indulgence  produces  its  effect  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  the  works  prescribed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it  are  performed.  (Richard  et  Giraud,  Bibliotheque 
Sacrie,  xiii,  866  sq.)  The  scales  of  payment  are  pecul- 
iar, being  niade  to  meet  a  variety*  of  cases,  and  they  are 
so  lenient  that  the  payment  of  than  can  form  no  bar 
against  the  subsequent  commission  of  the  crime  for 
which  an  indulgence  has  already  been  received." 

IV.  The  ^^  Congrtgation  of  Indulgences^  {CongregoHo 
Cardinedium  de  iadulgentiis  et  Saeris  relifuiis)  assLsts  the 
p<^  in  managing  the  department  of  indulgences.  It  is 
one  of  the  funcdons  of  this  congregation  to  investigate 
the  grounds  of  all  applicadons  on  the  part  of  bishops, 
dioceses,  churches,  etc,  for  indulgences,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  pope.    See  Conorboation,  voL  ii,  p.  475. 

V.  Criticism  qfthe  Romish  Doctrine  of  Indulgence, — We 
cannot  attempt  to  give  in  this  place  a  fuU  riefutation  of 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
In  her  22d  Article,  the  Church  of  England  formally  con- 
demns the  Romish  doctrine  of  indulgence  as  well  as 
Purgatory  (q.  v.).  The  article  was  framed  (1568)  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Trent,  which  endeavored  to  remedy 
the  worst  abuses  arising  from  the  practice  of  such  a 
doctrine,  but  which  nevertheless  virtually  sanctioned 
the  principles  naturally  involved  in  the  system.  In  the 
Parker  MS.  of  1562  (the  25th  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  was  held  Dec  8  and  4, 1563)  appears  the 
change  of  terms  fh)m  Scholasticorum  doctrina  to  Doctri- 
na  Eomanensium  (corop.  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  part  i,  p.  207 ; 
Blunt,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  A.D.  1514-1547,  p.  444, 
465).  The  English  theologians  held  "■  (1)  that  tem- 
poral pidn,  the  fruit  of  sin,  is  in  its  nature  remedial  and 
disciplinary,  both  to  the  sinner,  and  to  others  that  they 
may  see  and  fear;  and  (2)  that  as  such  it  is  not  remis- 
sible by  any  sacrament  or  ordinance  intrusted  to  the 
Church."  The  former  proposition  they  support  by  Jer. 
ii,  19 ;  Isa.  iii,  9 ;  by  the  examples  of  Moses  and  David ; 
Numb.  XX,  12;  Dent  i,  87;  2  Sam.  xii,  14.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  cover,  however,  more  neariy  all  the 
points:  ** Viewed  even  in  its  purest  form,  as  stated  by 
the  most  eminent  doctors,  and  sanctioned  by  papal  bulls, 
the  doctrine  of  indulgence  not  only  introduces  a  contra- 
dicrion  into  the  Catholic  system,  in  req;)ect  that  works 
of  satisfaction,  which  were  originally  an  integral  part 
of  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  are  entirely  disconnected 
with  it,  and  viewed  as  a  mere  matter  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, but  it  has  this  further  radical  defect  pervading 
an  its  constituent  parts,  that  moral  and  religious  things, 
which  can  only  be  taken  as  spiritual  magnitudes,  are 
considered  as  material  ones,  quality  being  treated  wholly 
as  quantity,  and,  consequently,  a  standard  of  external 
computation  and  a  sort  of  religious  arithmetic  applied, 
which  involves  contradiction.  Even  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  superabundance  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  it  was 
affirmed  that  though  a  single  drop  sf  his  blood  wcmld 

ve  sufficed  for  a  universal  atonement,  yet  the  Saviour 
shed  so  much,  as  if  it  were  not  the  divine  sacrifice 

love  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  and  man,  and  his 
atoning  death  in  general,  but  bis  several  outward  suffer^ 
ings  and  their  quantity  in  which  its  value  and  import 
tance  consisted.  In  like  manner,  on  the  part  of  the 
saints,  it  was  not  their  peculiar  and  more  exalted  moral 
and  religious  character,  but  their  several  works,  and  es- 
pecially the  volume  rather  than  the  worth  of  these, 
which  was  taken  into  account ;  and  the  whole  was  han- 
dled as  something  totally  discoimected  with  their  per- 
sons, as  an  objective  fund,  a  turn  of  ready  money  in  the 
Church's  hands.  According  to  the  same  category,  the 
imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints  was 
described  as  a  purely  external  transference  of  a  portion 
of  that  sum  to  one  who  needed  it.  For,  although  a 
penitent  frame  of  mind  was  required  of  the  sinner,  stiU 
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it  was  not /or  the  take,  nor  according  to  the  mecuure  of 
that,  that  the  merit  «f  Christ  and  the  saints  was  trans- 
ferred to  him,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  some  service 
performed  by  him  for  the  Church,  and  this  performance, 
again,  is  quite  an  external  and  isolated  work.     At  the 
same  time,  as  respects  the  merits  of  the  saints,  the  the- 
ory of  indulgence  rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  man, 
who  is  still  human,  although  a  saint,  may  not  only  pos- 
sess a  sufficiency  of  merit  to  uiswer  his  own  need  before 
God,  but  may  likewise  do  more  than  the  divine  law  de- 
mands of  him,  and  thus  acquire  a  surplus  of  merit  for 
the  use  of  others.     Even  this  is  a  monstrous  supposi- 
tion, but  still  more  monstrous  perhaps  is  another,  which 
invades  the  religious  domain  and  the  glory  of  God.    In 
point  of  fact,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  indulgences 
gives  the  Church  a  position  as  an  absolutely  unerring 
and  omniscient  judicial  power.     It  identifies  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Church  with  that  of  God,  and  the  tribunal  of 
the  pope  with  that  of  the  Church,  thereby  indirectly 
identifying  the  popt*s  with  God^s,  so  that  the  pope  is 
raised  to  a  position,  in  virtue  of  which,  as  the  visible 
head  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  as  the  dis- 
penser of  an  penalties  and  graces,  he  decides  the  high- 
est questions  involving  the  salvation  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  according  to  his  mere  pleasure.    Granting, 
however,  that  the  whole  doctrine  were  well  founded, 
the  position  assigned  to  the  pope  would  be  one  ele- 
vated far  above  the  reach  of  fancy,  and  could  be  desig- 
nated only  as  that  of  a  terrestrial  god.    What  an  infinite 
amount  of  obligation  would  it  impose  upon  the  papacy, 
and  with  what  conscientiousness  sharpened  to  the  ut- 
most ought  the  popes,  if  they  were  bold  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  such  plenitude  of  power  had  actually  been 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  child  of  the  dust,  to  have 
dispensed  the  lofty  blessings  conunitted  to  their  trust ! 
How  carefully  ought  they  to  have  guarded  them  from 
perversion  and  debasement !     And  yet  what  do  we  see  ? 
Abuse  upon  abuse,  and  profanation  upon  profanation,  in 
an  ascending  scale,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until 
at  last  moral  indignation  bursts  like  a  tempest  upon 
their  impiety^  (Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
maiiony  i,  246).     ^  £ither  the  pope  has  the  power  of 
bringing  souls  out  of  Purgatory,  or  he  has  not.     If  he 
has  not,  the  question  is  decided.    If  he  has,  what  cru- 
elty, then,  for  him  to  leave  there  whole  millions  of  souls 
whom  he  might  by  a  word  bring  out  of  it!     Without 
going  so  fitf,  why  this  strange  inequality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  a  treasure  which  is  deemed  inexhaustible? 
Why  will  ti  pater  and  an  ave  in  my  parish  church  avail 
only  for  five  or  six  dajrs'  indulgence,  when  they  avail 
for  forty  day?  in  another  church,  before  another  Madon- 
na or  another  cross?    Why  is  the  performance  of  the 
works  paid,  in  such  or  such  a  congregation,  with  a  plen- 
ary indulgence,  and  in  this  or  that  other  with  a  mere 
indulg^ence  for  a  time?    Why— but  we  should  never 
end  with  the  contradictions  with  which  this  matter  is 
beset.    Yet  let  us  give  one— Just  one  more.     If  plenary 
indulgence  be  not  merely  a  lure,  how  comes  it  that  masses 
continue  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  those  who  received 
it  when  dying  ?    Why  that  solemn  de  profitndis  repeat^ 


they  put  upon  them,  and  the  incredible  fadlities  otEnod 
to  such  as  vrish  to  acquire  them.  See,  for  instance,  the 
statutes  of  the  brotherhood  {confrSrie)  well  known  vacf 
der  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  cmd  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  By  a  brief  of  1838,  (denary  indulgence  ia  ac- 
corded to  those  who  shall  worthily  confess  <m  the  day 
of  their  reception  into  the  brotherhood;  which  is  ts 
much  as  saying  to  people,  *  Come  in  among  us,  and  all 
your  previous  sins  will  be  wiped  out.'  Plmary  indnl- 
genoe,  moreover,  to  such  as  shall  confess  themsdvM. 
and  communicate  at  certain  epochs  of  the  year^  and 
these  are  ten  in  number.  Fuither,  indulgeooe  of  fire 
hundred  days  to  whosoever  shall  devoutly  be  present  at 
the  mass  of  Saturday,  and  shall  pray  for  the  oonvosioD 
of  sinners.  Though  we  should  believe  in  indu]gaMx& 
it  strikes  us  that  we  could  not  but  feel  some  scrofdo 
at  seeing  them  lavished  away  in  this  manner.  For  a 
mass  that  shall  have  cost  yon  half  an  hoar,  to  be  ex- 
empted  from  Purgatory  for  near  a  year  and  a  half!  For 
one  confession,  to  be  exempted  from  it  altogether,  al- 
though you  may  have  deserved  a  thousand  years  of  it! 
If  not  stoi^Ktd  by  shame,  these  bold  trafiickers  in  salva- 
tion ought  at  least,  one  would  think,  to  dread  lest  their 
wares  should  suffer  depreciation  in  oonseqwence  of  being 
given  away  for  so  little.  True,  they  do  not  cost  them 
anything,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  purchaaea.  Kobody, 
wdl  knowing  to  bow  many  years  of  Purgatory  he  may 
be  condemned,  can  reasonably  stop  in  adding  to  the 
amount  of  indulgences  with  which  he  is  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  judgment.  By  placing  himself  on  the  meat 
favorable  conditions,  and  tiddng  care  to  let  no  occaaioD 
be  lost,  a  man  of  six^  might  without  difliculty  have 
amassed  them  for  above  a  million  of  years,  over  and 
above  the  plenary  ones,  each  <me  of  which  ought  to  nf- 
fice,  and  with  which  one  does  not  well  see  what  the  n& 
can  signify"  (Bongener,  HitL  of  the  Council  of  Trmtj  p. 
620,  621). 

YL  For  further  literature  and  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Bp.  Philpot's  Letters  to  Mr,  Butler,  p.  161-153: 
Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  1019-22; 
Mendham,  Spiritual  Venality  of  Rome  (Londoo,  1^36, 
12mo) ;  Mendham,  Venal  Indulgences  and  Pardons  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  exemplified  (Lond.  1889, 12mo)  ;  Fem- 
Tvs,Bibliotheca  Promia,^Y,',  VS)i^  Ddineaiim  of  Ro- 
manism, book  ii,  ch.  xiii ;  Herzog,  RetU^Encyklop,  i,  67; 
Neander,  History  (^Doctrines,  ii,  694;  Neander,  Church 
History,  iii,  62, 188;  v,  180,  280;  Mosheim,  Ch,  History, 
bk.  iv,  cent,  xvi,  §  1,  ch.  i  and  ii;  D'Aubign^  Historic 
of  the  Reformation,  bk.  iii ;  Amort,  De  Origine,  etc.,  m- 
dulgentiarum  (Aug.Vind.  1736,  fol);  Hirscher,  Lehre  r. 
AUass  (Tubing.  1844);  Gieseler,  Church  HisL  ii,  §  36, 
81 ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Ecdesiastioal 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Cramp,  Text-hook  (f  Popery,  ch.  xix; 
Bungener,  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  618-680 ;  UD- 
ratam, R^ormersbtfore  the  ReformaUon,  1,23b eq.;  Bei^ 
gier.  Diet,  de  ThMogie,  iii,  898. 

Indult  (Latin  induUus,  participle  of  indulgeo,  I  in- 
dtdge)  signifies  in  ecclesiastical  law  a  peculiar  form  of 
dispensation  granted  by  the  pope  from  the  requirements 


ed  at  Rome  during  the  whole  reign  3f  i  pope  on  tW  ^^^^^  ordinary  law.   Thus  the  power  of  bestowing  bene- 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor?     ThisW^*^  "*  granted  to  cardinals  or  prmcea  by  an  indult  from 


what  Luther  said  in  his  theses,  and  the  objection  is  nc^  ^**®  ^^ 
the  less  embarrassing  for  being  old.  The  only  means 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  the  system.  You  have  only  to  regaid 
as  well  and  duly  entered  into  heaven  all  who  left  this 
worid  with  that  infallible  passport,  and  to  refiise,  there- 
fore, to  say  a  mass  for  them.  And  why  is  this  not 
done  ?  We  have  no  need  to  expUdn.  Between  a  mere 
act  of  inconsistency  added  to  so  many  others  and  the 
drying  up  of  the  very  best  source  of  her  revenues,  could 
Rome  ever  hesitate  ?  But  if  there  be  ground  to  ask,  on 
the  one  hand,  why  the  popes  and  the  bishops  have  not, 
at  least,  the  charity  to  grant  everywhere,  and  to  all,  as 
many  indulgences  as  they  have  a  right  to  dispense, 


Industrial  Ctohools.  In  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  in  the  United  States,  eflfbrts  have  o( 
late  years  been  made  to  combine  with  the  general  rudi- 
mentary education  of  the  common  school  the  teaching 
of  the  mechanical  arts  and  of  agriculture,  and  thus  to 
afford  the  poorer  classes  the  advantages  of  a  literary  and 
industrial  education  within  a  smaller  Hmit  than  former- 
ly, thereby  ^^reatly  alleviating  the  wants  which  are  so 
frequent  among  them.  **  In  elementary  schools  for  giriS) 
industrial  work,  to  the  extent  of  sewing,  shaping,  knit- 
ting, and  netting,  has  been  almost  univeiaally  intro- 
duced, and  forms  one  of  the  most  impwtant  and  inte^ 
esting  features  of  female  primary  education,  more  espe- 


no  lees  reason  have  we  to  be  astonished  at  the  low  price  1  daily  in  Great  Britain;  but  the  attempt  to  connect  with 
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diese  subjects  instsracdon  in  oookingt  washing,  and  iron- 
ing has  been  tried  as  yet  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
has  been  only  partially  successfuL  In  ragged  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  department  of  the  school-work 
seems  to  thrive  better,  partly  because  it  enters  so  lai^e- 
ly  into  the  scheme  of  instruction,  partly  because  the 
children  axe  removed  from  the  control  of  parents.  In 
Knglanrf  the  ragged  schools  are  recognised  by  the  Leg- 
islature as  'industrial  schools,'  and  may  be  defined  as 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  fed  and  clothed  (wholly 
or  partially),  as  well  as  taught  the  elements  of  an  ordi- 
nary education,  and  the  practice  of  some  trade.  By  a 
statute  passed  in  1861,  children  under  14  found  vagrant 
or  begging  or  convicted  of  petty  offences,  may  be  sent 
by  a  magistrate  to  an  industrial  school  that  has  been 
certified  by  the  home  secretary.  Parents  also,  on  pay- 
ing for  board  and  lodging  a  small  sum,  may  place  they 
children  in  industrial  schools  if  they  can  show  that  they 
are  unable  to  control  them.  The  treasury'  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  home  secretary.  If  a  child  abscond 
from  the  school  before  he  is  15,  the  justices  may  send 
him  back,  or  place  him  in  a  reformatory  school  (q.  v.). 
In  1861  there  were  in  England  28,  and  in  Scotland  16 
indostrial  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
was  respectively  1574  in  the  former,  and  1606  in  the  lat- 
ter^ (Chambns,  &  v.).  In  Grermany,  these  schools  prove 
even  a  greater  boon  to  the  poorer  classes  than  elsewhere, 
especially  to  orphans.  By  law  every  child  is  obliged  to 
attend  school  until  confirmation  (about  14  years  of  age), 
and  the  acquirement  of  some  trade  enables  children  of 
14  to  begin  work  to  advantage,  and  earn  at  least  their 
own  livelihoodt  if  they  may  not  even  aid  in  the  support 
<^  their  parents  or  other  near  relatives.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  United  States  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  different  Christian  societies  will  especially  further 
this  work,  and  make  industrial  schools  numerous  in  all 
our  large  cities  at  least.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ind'walling  Eksheme,  a  name  used  by  some  Eng- 
lish theologians  to  denote  a  theory  derived  firom  CoL  ii, 
ix:  ''In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily  ;**  which,  according  to  some,  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  consisting  of  two  beings;  one  the  self-exist- 
eot  Creator,  and  the  other  a  creature,  made  into  one  per- 
son by  an  ineffable  union  and  indweUvng,  which  renders 
the  same  attributes  and  honors  equally  applicable  to 
both.    See  Christouxit. 

Indwelling  Sin.    See  Sin. 

InefEEibUis  Dens.    See  Immaculate  Concep- 

TIOX. 

Inerrancy.    See  Ikdefbctibiutt. 

InfalUbllity  is  the  quality  of  being  incapable 
either  of  being  deceived,  or  of  leading  others  astray. 
Romanists,  while  acknowledging  that  God  alone  is  nat- 
urally infallible,  maintain  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
transmit  this  quality,  to  some  undefined  extent,  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  popes,  so  that  they  are  infallible  in 
theb  decisions  on  all  points  of  doctrine. 

L  IxFALLiBiUTY  OF  THE  Church.— The  foUowing 
is  a  condensed  view  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  collected  from  her  own  authors.  Dens  affirms, 
"  That  the  Church,  in  matters  of  faith  and  manners,  can 
by  no  means  err,  is  an  article  of  belief!  Moreover,  in- 
fallibility in  the  Church  may  be  considered  in  a  twofold 
point  of  view:  the  one  active  and  authoritative,  which 
ii  called  infallibility  in  teaching  and  defining ;  the  other 
passive  or  sabmiseive  (obediaaialis)^  which  is  called  in- 
fallitnlity  in  learning  and  believing.  Infallibility,  consid- 
ered in  the  first  sense,  refers  to  the  Church  with  respect 
U>  the  head  or  chief  pontiff;  and  the  prelates  of  the 
Church;  although  this  infallibility  would  not  regard 
the  laity  or  inferior  pastors;  for,  as  a  man  is  said  to  see, 
although  his  vision  does  not  apply  to  all  his  members, 
bat  to  his  eyes  only,  so  the  Church,  in  like  manner,  is 
•aid  to  be  infalUble,  although  this  infaUibiUty  refers 
only  to  the  prelates.    But  if  the  Church  is  not  consid- 


ered with  regard  to  its  head,  but  as  it  embraces  all  the 
faithful,  or  laics,  under  the  obediepoe  of  the  pope,  it  is 
not  proper  to  say  it  is  infallible  in  teaching  and  defin- 
ing, because  its  gift  in  this  respect  is  not  to  teach,  but 
to  learn  and  believe;  wherefore  the  Church,  in  this  view, 
is  said  to  be  'passibly  infallible,'  or  infalliUe  in  learn- 
ing, believing,  practising,  etc  Therefore  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  whole  Church,  obedient  to  the  pope,  should 
believe  any  thing  as  revealed,  or  practice  any  thing  as 
good  which  is  not  such ;  hence  it  can  be  said  that  the 
sense  of  the  universal  Church  is  always  true,  and  its 
practice  or  usage  always  good"  (Dens,  Theol^  torn,  ii,  De 
Eocksia,  No.80,  De  IfifaUibUUaie  Ecdesia),  The  same 
author  affirms  also  that  "  the  Church  is  an  infallible 
judge  of  controversies  of  faith ;  that  this  authority  is 
vested  in  the  bishops  only,  specially  in  the  pope,  and 
that  lay  persons,  priests,  doctors,  or  others,  have  no  part 
in  making  infallible  decisions  in  the  Church."  He  says 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  a  monarchy  with  re- 
gard to  its  head,  but,  at  the  same  time,  tempered  with 
an  aristocracy.  A  unanimous  consent  is  not  necessary 
to  make  a  decision  ii^allible;  a  majority  is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  He  aflb  says  that  a  tacit  consent  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  decision  infidlible;  for  to  be  silent  is  to 
consent.  Hence  he  concludes  that  ''when  the  pope  de- 
fines anything,  and  the  majority  of  bishops  do  not  object, 
it  is  impossible  that  this  definition  should  embrace  error" 
(Dens,  TheoL  tom.  ii,  No.  82,  QucdU  erne  debeat  Consenstu 
Episcoporum),  "  From  the  above  we  collect  four  princi- 
pal S3^tems  which  concern  the  seat  of  infallibility,  and 
these  contain  a  considerable  number  of  subdivisions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  expressed  in  the  following  analysis. 
Fir»t  System:  This  embraces  the  infidlibility  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  includes  two  cases :  (1.)  The  Church 
diffusive,  that  is,  all  her  clergy  as  a  body,  inasmuch  as 
the  people,  whenever  infallibiLLty  is  concerned,  compose 
no  part  of  the  Church.  (2.)  The  bishops,  as  the  repre- 
seniatives  of  the  Church,  though  not  assembled  in  ooun- 
ciL  Second  System :  A  coancU  composed  of  all  the  bish- 
ops; and  this  also  is  divided  into  two  cases :  (1.)  The  de- 
ddion  of  a  council  when  approved  by  the  whole  Church. 
(2.)  The  decision  of  a  council  when  not  approved  by  the 
whole  Church.  Third  System:  A  council  and  pope 
united.  There  are  four  cases  of  this:  (1.)  A  council 
convened  by  the  pope.  (2.)  A  council  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  (3.)  A  council  convened  by  the  pope,  and  whose 
decisions  are  received  by  the  whole  Church,  or  the  body 
of  her  pastors.  (4.)  A  council  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
and  received  subsequently  by  the  Church.  Fourth  Sys" 
tern :  Respects  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  himself.  This 
has  the  four  following  cases:  (1.)  The  pope  himself  de- 
ciding officially.  (2.)  The  pope  and  a  few  bishops.  (8.) 
The  pope,  when  his  decisions  are  received  by  the  whole 
Church.  (4.)  The  pope  and  a  few  bishops,  whose  de- 
cisions are  received  by  the  whole  Church.  Any  person 
who  will  examine  the  quotations  given  from  Roman 
Catholic  authors  will  perceive  these  four  distinct  sys- 
tems, together  with  the  several  cases  under  each.  If  we 
also  consider  their  difierenoes  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
infallibility  (some  confining  it  to  articles  of  faith  and 
precepts  of  morality,  and  others  making  distinctions  be- 
tween matters  of  right  and  facts,  and  then  of  facts  con- 
nected with  faith,  and  also  that  their  Church  has  not 
precisely  defined  where  this  infallibility  is  to  be  found), 
then  we  may  safely  say  that  the  bare  recital  of  their 
endless  divisions  respecting  the  seat  of  infallibility  wiU 
prove  that  the  thing  is  not  in  existence"  (Elliott,  On 
i{^>mmtum,  p.  66). 

This  infallibility  of  the  Church  Romanists  attempt  to 
prove  (1.)  fh>m  a  supposed  tmanimity  of  the  bishops, 
which,  they  argue,  would,  if  considered  as  mere  human 
testimony,  carry  with  it  an  amount  of  moral  certainty 
admitting  of  no  doubt,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  infal- 
libility ;  (2.)  from  the  divinely  appointed  mission  of  a 
clergy  regularly  descended  from  the  apostles,  who  them- 
selves had  the  most  positive  promises  of  Christ  (John 
XX,  21 ;  XV,  15;  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20;  John  xiv,  16, 17; 
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Luke  X,  16).  They  also  quote  2  Tim.  i,  14;  ii,2;  and 
ActH  XX,  28,  to  show  that  the  apostles  claimed  this  priv- 
ilege for  themselves,  as  well  as  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting it  to  those  they  appointed  over  the  churches. 

The  same  privilege  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the 
pope  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  God's  only  vicege- 
rent. The  ultramontanes,  such  as  Bellarmine,  Baionius, 
etc,  maintain  that  whatever  dogmatic  judgment  or  de- 
cision on  a  doctrinal  point  the  pope  addressed  to  the 
whole  church,  is  necessarily  correct.  But  as  it  has  re- 
peatedly occurred  that  the  Church,  as  represented  in 
oouncils,  has  disagreed  with  the  pope  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, it  follows  that,  if  both  are  equally  infallible,  the 
people  are  bound  to  believe  equaUy  two  opposite  doo- 
trinesi  The  French  Church  settled  the  difficulty  by 
pioclaiming  general  oouncils  superior  to  the  pope  (or 
''more  infallible");  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  in  1682, 
asserted  that "  in  controvenies  of  faith  the  office  of  the 
pope  is  the  chief,  and  that  his  decrees  pertain  to  all 
churches;  nevertheless,  that  his  judgment  is  not  irre- 
/onmbile  unless  it  is  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Church.*^  Bossuet  sustained  thia  principle  with  great 
talent  and  eloquence  in  his  jM/ensio  DeclarcU.  Cleri 
Gallic  ii,  pt.  i,  12  sq.  He  proves  by  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, by  the  testimony  of  fathers,  doctors,  and  schoolmen, 
by  the  declarations  of  popes  themselves,  and  especially 
of  Adrian  YI,  that  the  in£dlibili^  of  the  p<^  was  a 
new  doctrine,  altogether  unknoMrn  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church.  ^  He  disproves  the  infallibility  of  the  p<^ 
not  merely  by  negative,  but  by  a  long  and  strong  chain 
of  positive  evidence;  by  adducing  a  number  of  instances, 
as  well  as  direct  assertions  of  his  infallibility  from  gen- 
eration after  generation ;  by  showing,  from  a  large  induc- 
tion of  facts,  that  during  a  series  of  centuries  he  was  re- 
garded  and  treated  as  fallible,  and  never  as  otherwise 
A  than  fallible;  and  that, when  another  opinion  began  to 

gain  ground,  it  arose  mainly  from  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  which  belongs  to  a  supreme  power"*  (Hare, 
Contest  loith  Rome,  p.  2 18).  Bossuet's  vieWs  were  held  by 
Fleury,  Dupin,  caidinal  BauBset,  etc  They  were  attack- 
ed by  De  Maistre  in  hb  work  Du  Pope,  A  work 'of 
great  interest  on  this  subject  is  the  recently  discovered 
RefukUion  o/ all  ffereties  of  Hippolytus,  which  gives  us 
a  dear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  bishops 
were  considered  in  his  times.  ^  In  Germany,  where 
truth  is  held  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions,  even 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  conviction  of 
the  mischiefe  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibili- 
ty of  the  pope  is  so  strongly  felt  by  many,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  phUosophers  of  the  last  generation,  Baader, 
who  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Christian  truth,  and 
himself  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  used  perpetually  to 
repeat  the  pregnant  words  of  St.  Martin, 'Le  Papisme 
est  la  faiblesse  du  Catholicisme ;  et  le  Catholicisme  est 
la  force  du  Papisme' "  (Hare,  Contest  with  Rome,  p.  218). 

As  regards  the  infallibility  of  the  (^urch,  Dr.  New- 
roan  himself,  in  his  Lectures  on  Romanism,  p.  61,  said : 
^  In  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  not  a  word  is  said  expressly 
about  the  Church's  infallibility :  it  forms  no  article  of 
faith  there.  Her  interpretation  indeed  of  Scripture  is 
recognised  as  authoritative ;  but  so  also  is  *  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  fathers,  whether  as  primitive  or  con- 
cordant ;  they  believe  the  existing-  Church  to  be  infalli- 
ble; and,  if  ancient  belief  b  at  variance  with  it,  which 
of  course  they  do  not  allow,  but  if  it  is,  then  antiquity 
roust  be  mistaken — that  b  aUL' " 

**  That  general  councils  are  infallible  is  generally  be- 
lieved by  Romanbts.  Some,  however,  maintain  that  the 
confirmation  of  the  pope  b  necessary  to  constitute  in- 
fallibility ;  and  others,  that  the  decbions  of  oouncib  are 
infallible,  whether  confirmed  by  the  pope  or  not.  We 
quote  the  sentiments  of  some  who  contend  that  the  de- 
crees of  a  general  council,  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
pope,  are  infallible  Ferraris  says, "  The  definitions  of  a 
general  council  legitimately  assembled,  issued  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pope,  are  not  infallible  without  hb  confhma^ 
tion"  (Ferraris,  BibUoth,  Prompt,  in  Concilium,  art.  i,  sect. 


66).  Cardinal  Cusanus,  as  quoted  by  the  former  writs, 
declares  that  "  the  pope  gives  authority  to  the  coandT 
(Cusanus,  lib.  iii,  cap.  xv,  De  Concord  CathoL),  Dent 
teaches  that  ^  general  councils,  without  the  approbatka 
of  the  pope,  are  fallible,  and  often  err;  that  the  oonfixma- 
tion  of  the  pope  to  any  particular  decrees  of  a  coondl 
impart  to  these  decrees  plenary  authority ;  it  b  an  article 
of  faith  that  general  councib  approved  by  the  pope  can- 
not err  in  defining  matters  of  foith  and  monds :  hence 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  manifest  heretics  who  pre- 
sume to  caU  in  question  what  b  decreed  by  such  coun- 
cils.'* He  also  believes  that  the  decisions  of  particular 
councils,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  are  likewise  infallible, 
and  that  thb  b  founded  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
But  Benedict  XIV.,  to  whom  Dens  refers,  thinks  that 
the  decisions  of  such  conndb  are  binding  only  in  their 
own  provinces  or  dioceses.  Many  Romanist  writeis, 
however,  maintain  strongly  that  the  dedaions  of  gmer- 
al  oouncib  ar6  infallible  without  the  pope's  confirmatioo. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  quote  the  authorities  on 
both  sides.  They  are,  for  ^e  most  part,  however,  agreed 
that  what  they  call  general  councib  are  infallible :  some 
believe  them  infallible  because  they  are  general  conn- 
cib,  while  others,  believing  the  same,  consider  the  oao- 
firmation  of  the  pope  as  necessary  to  the  anthoritatiTC 
character  of  the  assembly. 

**  The  discordant  sentiments  of  Romanists  reif>ectiiig 
those  characteristics  which  are  necessary  to  conatitaie 
infallibility,  form  a  strong  argument  against  the  iner- 
rancy of  coundb.  The  four  following  opinions  have 
been  strongly  held  by  the  Chureh  of  Rome :  (1.)  Some 
have  asserted  that  the  diffusive,  and  not  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  Church  possessed  infallibility.  Occam, 
Petrus  de  Aliaco,  Cusanus,  Antoninus  of  Florence,  Pa- 
normitan,  Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  Frandscus  Mirandnla, 
and  others,  were  of  thb  opinion.  (2.)  Some  aay  that 
oouncib  are  no  farther  infidlible  than  as  they  adhere  to 
Scripture  and  universal  tradition.  (8.)  Others,  that  ooun- 
cib are  of  themselves  infallible,  whether  the  pope  oonfinn 
them  or  not,  Thb  was  the  common  opinion  before  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  under  Leo  X,  as  appears  from  the 
Coundb  of  Basil  and  Constance  (4.)  Many  make  the 
confirmation  of  the  pope  necessary  to  the  infallibility  of 
a  general  council.  There  b  an  irreconcilable  difference 
between  the  last  two  opinions;  for  those  who  suppose 
councib  to  be  infallible  without  the  confirmation  of  the 
pope  believe  them  to  be  above  him,  and  that  he  b  falli- 
ble; while  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  confirma- 
tion of  hb  holiness  b  absolutely  necessary  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  council  believe  him  to  be  infallible,  and  su- 
perior to  a  counciL" 

See  Elliott,  On  Romamsm,hoo\i  iii,  chap,  iii ;  and  book 
i,  chap,  iv ;  Bull,  Repfy  to  the  Bi»kop  qfMeaux  (Wcvks, 
vol  ii;  Faber,  Difficulties  qf  Romanism;  Ouseley,  On 
Papal  Novelties ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Diet,  b,y,;  Cramp,  Tescf- 
book  qf  Popery,  p.  66;  Hare,  Contest  vith  Rome,  p.  16, 
210, 228;  Kitto,Joumal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1864. 

IL  Infallibiutt  op  the  Popk.— For  many  centu- 
ries the  popes  have  demanded,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in 
than,  enforced  an  absolute  submisdon  to  all  their  doc- 
trinal decinons.  They  forbade  appeal  from  thdr  tribu- 
nal to  the  General  Council,  and  even  disallowed  the 
plea  of  the  Jansenbts,  Hermedans,  and  other  schooJs 
whose  views  were  censured,  that  the  popes  censuring 
them  had  erred,  not  in  what  they  stated  to  be  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  but  in  understanding  the  right  sense  of 
the  censured  books.  Thus  the  popes  for  many  centu- 
ries have  acted  as  though  they  were  infallible;  and  yet 
it  was  dbtinctly  taught  within  the  Church  Uiat  the  in- 
fallibUity  of  the  pope  was  not  a  recognised  doctrine, 
and  even  many  catechisms  and  mMnni^iii  of  doctrine  ex- 
plidtly  stated,  with  the  consent  of  many  bishops,  that 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
Chureh.  One  of  the  chid*  objects  for  which  the  Vati- 
can Coundl  was  called  in  1869  was  to  make  an  end  of 
thb  uncertainty  and  enrol  the  doctrine  of  papal  infrdli- 
bility  among  the  formal  Chureh  doctrines.    As  soon  as 
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it  became  generally  known  that  it  was  intended  to  bring 
this  subject  before  the  council,  a  number  of  works  ap- 
peared, discussing  the  proposed  innovation  in  every  as- 
pect.   By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  one 
published  in  Germany  under  the  title  Der  Paptt  und 
das  Comcil  (Mentz,  1869;  EngL  transL  The  Pope  and  tke 
Council),  which  gives  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  views 
of  the  Church  oonoeming  infallibility.    The  author  of 
the  work,  who  on  the  title-page  calls  himself  Janus,  was 
subsequently  found  to  be  professor  Huber,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mutnich.    The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  immense 
learning,  for  the  author  quotes  thousands  of  individual 
cases  to  show  that  no  one  can  for  a  moment  beUeve  in 
this  doctrine  without  falsifying  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church.    ^  For  thirteen  centuries,"  says  our  author,  '*  an 
incomprehensible  sOenoe  on  this  fundamental  article 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  Church  and  h^  litera- 
ture.    None  of  the  ancient  confessions  of  faith,  no  cate- 
chism, none  of  the  patristb  writings  composed  for  the 
in^Tuction  of  the  people,  contain  a  syllable  about  the 
pope,  still  lesB  any  hint  that  all  certainty  of  faith  and 
doctrine  depends  on  him.**    Not  a  single  question  of 
doctrine  for  the  first  thousand  years  was  finally  decided 
by  the  popes;  in  none  of  the  early  oontroversies  did 
they  take  any  part  at  all;  and  their  interposition,  when 
they  began  to  interpose,  was  often  far  from  feUdtoua. 
Pope  Zosimos  commended  the  Pelagian  teaching  of  Ce- 
lestios,  pope  Julian  affirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  Mwcellus  of  Ancyra,  pope  Liberius  subscribed  an 
Arian  creed,  pope  yigilius  contradicted  himself  three 
times  running  on  a  question  of  faith,  pope  Honorius  lent 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  support  of  the 
newly-introduced  Monothelite  heresy,  and  was  solemnly 
anathematized  by  three  (ecumenical  ooundls  for  doing 
so.    Nor  do  these  *' errors  and  contradictions  of  the 
popes^  grow  by  any  means  fewer  or  less  important  as 
time  goes  on.   The  blundering  of  succesnve  popes  about 
Qi&  conditions  of  valid  ordination — on  which,  according 
to  Catholic  theology,  the  whole  sacramental  system, 
and  theref<x«  the  means  of  salvation,  depend — are  alone 
Boffident  to  dispose  forever  of  their  claim  to  infiillibility. 
Neither,  again,  did  the  Roman  poutifb  possess,  in  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Churdi,  any  of  those  powers 
whidi  are  now  hdd  to  be  inherent  in  their  sovereign 
office,  and  which  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among 
the  eflsential  attributes  of  absolute  sovereignty.    They 
convoked  none  of  the  general  councils,  and  only  pre- 
sided, by  their  legates,  at  three  of  them ;  nor  were  the 
canons  enacted  there  hdd  to  require  their  confirmation. 
They  had  neither  legislative,  administrative,  nor  Judi- 
cial power  in  the  Church,  nor  was  any  farther  efiftcacy 
attributed  to  their  excommunication  than  to  that  of 
any  other  bishop.    No  special  prerogatives  were  held  to 
have  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  St.  Peter,  and  the 
ody  duty  considered  to  devolve  on  them  in  virtue  of 
tbedr  (ffimacy  was  that  of  watching  over  the  observance 
of  the  canons.     The  limited  right  of  hearing  appeals, 
granted  to  them  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  847,  was 
avowedly  an  innovation,  of  purdy  eodedastical  origin, 
and,  moreover,  was  never  admitted  or  exercised  in  Afri- 
ca or  the  East.    Many  national  churches,  like  the  Ar- 
menian, the  Syio-Persian,  the  Irish,  and  the  andent 
British,  were  independent  of  any  influence  of  Rmne. 
When  fiist  something  like  the  papal  system  was  put 
into  words  by  an  Ewtem  patriarch,  St.  Gregory,  the 
greatest  and  best  of  aU  the  early  popes,  repudiated  the 
idea  as  a  wicked  blasphemy.    Not  one  of  the  fathers 
explains  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  about  St. 
Ptter  in  the  ultramontane  sense;  and  the  Tridentine 
profession  of  faith  binds  all  the  deigy  to  interpret  Scrip- 
ton  in  accordance  with  their  unanimous  consent.    "^  To 
prove  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  nothing  less  is 
leqdred  than  a  complete  falsification  of  Church  history.** 

The  following  are  interesting  spedmens  of  cases  in 
which  the  popes  expreedy  contradicted  other  popes,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  it  is  now  recognised : 

**  Innocent  I  and  Gelasius  I,  the  former  writing  to  the 


Council  of  Mflevis,  the  latter  in  his  epistle  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Picenum,  declared  it  to  be  so  indispensable  for  in- 
fants to  recdve  communirai,  that  those  who  die  without 
it  go  straight  to  hdl  {^UAxigoBLOpp,  ii,  640;  ConciL 
ColL  [  ed.  Labb^  ]>  iv,  1 178).  A  thousand  years  later  the 
Council  of  Trent  anathematized  this  doctrine. 

"  It  is  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Church  that  ordi- 
nation recdved  from  a  bishop,  quite  irrespectivdy  of 
his  personal  worthiness  or  uriworthiness,  is  valid  and  in- 
delible. Putting  adde  baptism,  the  whole  security  of 
the  sacraments  rests  on  this  prindple  of  faith,  and  re- 
ordination  has  always  been  opposed  in  the  Church  as  a 
crime  and  a  profanation  of  the  sacrament.  Only  in 
Rome,  during  the  devastation  which  the  endless  wars  of 
Croths  and  Lombards  inflicted  on  Central  Italy,  there 
was  a  collapse  of  all  learning  and  theology,  which  dis- 
turbed and  distorted  the  dogmatic  tradition.  Since  the 
8th  century,  the  ordinations  of  certain  popes  began  to 
be  annolled,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  ordained  by 
them  were  compelled  to  be  reordained.  This  occurred 
first  in  769,  when  Constantine  II,  who  had  got  posses- 
don  of  the  papd  chair  by  force  of  arms,  and  kept  it  for 
thirteen  months,  was  blinded,  and  deposed  at  a  synod, 
and  all  his  ordinations  pronounced  invalid. 

'*  But  the  strongest  case  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  after  the  death  of  pope  Formosus,  when  the 
repeated  rejections  of  his  ordiiiations  threw  the  whole 
Itidian  Church  into  the  greatest  confudon,  and  produced 
a  general  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
valid  sacraments  in  Italy.  Auxilius,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary, said  that  through  this  universal  rejection 
and  repetition  of  orders  (*  ordinatio,  exordinatio,  et  su- 
perordinatio*),  matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  in  Rome 
that  for  twenty  years  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
interrupted  and  extinguished  in  Italy.  Popes  and  syn- 
ods dedded  in  glaring  contradiction  to  one  another,  now 
for,  now  against  the  validity  of  the  ordinations,  and  it 
was  sdf-evident  that  in  Rome  all  sure  knowledge  <»i 
the  doctrine  of  ordination  was  lost.  At  the  end  of  his 
second  work,  Auxilius,  speaking  in  the  name  of  those 
numerous  priests  and  bishops  whose  ecdesiastical  status 
was  called  in  question  by  the  deddons  of  Stephen  YII 
and  Serous  III,  demanded  the  etrict  investigation  of  a 
General  Council,  as  the  only  authority  capable  of  solv- 
ing the  complication  introduced  by  the  popes  (MalMlkm, 
Analecta  [Paris,  1728],  p.  89). 

**  But  the  ooundl  never  met,  and  the  dogmatic  uncer- 
tainty and  confudon  in  Rome  continued.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  11th  century  the  great  contest  against  d- 
mony,  which  was  then  thought  equivalent  to  heresy, 
broke  out,  and  the  ordinations  of  a  simoniacal  bishop 
were  pronounced  invalid.  Leo  IX  reordained  a  num- 
ber of  persons  on  Uiis  ground,  as  Peter  Damiani  relates 
(Petri  Damaini  Opusc  p.  419).  Gregory  YII,  at  his  fifi^h 
Roman  synod,  made  the  invalidity  of  all  simoniacal  or- 
dinations a  rule,  and  the  prindple,  confirmed  by  Urban 
II,  that  a  dmoniacal  bishop  can  give  nothing  in  ordina- 
tion, because  he  has  nothing,  passed  into  the  Ikcretum 
of  Gntian  (Cans,  i,  qu.  7,  c.  24). 

^  In  tnae  cases  it  b  obvious  that  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice were  most  intimatdy  connected.  It  was  only  from 
their  holding  a  false,  and,  in  its  consequences,  most  in- 
jurious notion  of  the  force  and  nature  of  this  sacrament, 
that  the  popes  acted  as  they  did,  and  if  they  had  then 
been  generally  considered  in£dlible,  a  hopdess  confudon 
must  have  been  introduced,  not  only  into  Italy,  but  the 
whole  Church. 

^  In  contrast  to  pope  Pdagins,  who  had  declared,  with 
the  whole  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  the  indispensa- 
ble neoesdty  of  the  invocation  of  the  Trinity  in  baptism, 
Nicolas  I  assured  the  Bulgarians  that  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Christ  alone  was  quite  suffident,  and  thus  ex- 
posed the  Christians  there  to  the  danger  of  an  invalid 
baptism.  The  same  pope  declared  confirmation  admin- 
istered by  priests,  according  to  the  Greek  usage  from 
remote  antiquity,  invalid,  and  ordered  those  so  confirm- 
ed to  be  confirmed  anew  by  a  bishop,  thereby  denying 
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to  the  whole  Eastern  Church  the  posBeasion  of  a  sacra- 
roent,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  bitter  estrange- 
ment which  led  to  a  permanent  diviaion  {CfmdL  ColL 
[ed.UbW],vi,548). 

**  Stephen  II  (III)  allowed  marriage  with  a  dave  giil 
to  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  oontracted,  whereas  all 
previous  popes  had  |Htmounoed  such  marriages  indis- 
soluble (i&.  vi,  1650).  He  also  declared  baptism,  in  cases 
of  neceasit  J,  valid  when  admimstered  with  wine  (ib.  vi, 
1662). 

**  Celestine  m  tried  to  loosen  the  marriage  tie  by  de- 
claring it  dissolved  if  either  party  became  heretical. 
Innocent  III  annulled  this  decision,  and  Hadrian  VI 
caUed  Celestine  a  heretic  for  giving  it.  This  decision 
was  afterwards  expunged  from  the  MS.  collections  of 
papal  decrees,  but  the  Spanish  theologian  Alphonsns  de 
Cakro  had  seen  it  there  (Adv.Bor,  [ed.  Paris],  1566; 
comp.  Melch.  Canns,  p.  240). 

**  The  Capemaite  doctrine,  that  Christ^s  body  is  sen- 
sibly ($fruualiter)  touched  by  the  hands  and  broken  by 
the  teeth  in  the  Eucharist — an  error  rejected  by  the 
whole  Church,  and  contradicting  the  impassibility  of 
his  body — ^was  affirmed  by  Nicolas  II  at  the  Synoid  of 
Kome  in  1059,  and  Berengar  was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  Lanfranc  reproaches  Berengar  with  afterwards 
wishing  to  make  cardinal  Humbert,  instead  of  the  pope, 
responsible  for  this  doctrine  (Lanfranc,  De  Euch,  c  8 
[ed.  Migne],  p.  412). 

*^  Innocent  III,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  papal  power 
in  the  fullest  splendor  of  its  divine  omnipotence,  invent- 
ed the  new  doctrine  that  the  spiritual  bond  which  unites 
a  bishop  to  his  diocese  is  firmer  and  more  indissoluble 
than  the  *camal*  bond,  as  he  called  it,  between  man 
and  wife,  and  that  God  alone  can  loose  it,  viz.  translate 
a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  But  as  the  pope  is 
the  representative  of  the  true  God  on  earth,  he,  and  he 
alone,  can  dissolve  this  holy  and  indistoluble  bond,  not 
by  human,  but  divine  authority,  and  it  is  God,  not  man, 
who  looses  it.  (Decretal  *  De  TransL  EpitcJ'  c.  2,  8,  4. 
This  was  to  introduce  a  new  article  of  faith.  The 
Church  had  not  known  for  centuries  that  resignations, 
depositions,  and  translations  of  bishops  belonged  by  di- 
vine right  to  the  pope.)  The  obvious  and  direct  corol- 
lary, that  the  pope  can  also  dissolve  the  less  firm  and 
holy  bond  of  marriage,  Innocent,  as  we  have  seen,  over- 
looked, for  he  solemnly  condemned  Celestine  IITs  deris- 
ion on  that  point,  and  thus  he  unwittingly  involved  him- 
self in  a  contradiction.  Many  canonists  have  accepted 
this  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his  teaching. 

^  Innocent  betrayed  his  utter  ignorance  of  theolc^^ 
when  he  declared  that  the  Fifth  Book  of  Moses,  being 
called  Deuteronomy,  or  the  Second  Book  of  the  Law, 
must  bind  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  the  second 
Church  (Decretal  'QuijUxi  sud  legiHmi;  c.  18).  This 
great  pope  seems  never  to  have  read  Deuteronomy,  or 
he  coidd  hardly  have  fallen  into  the  blunder  of  suppos- 
ing, e.  g.,  that  the  Old-Testament  prohibitions  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food,  the  burnt-offerings,  the  harsh  pe- 
nal code  and  bloody  laws  of  war,  the  prohibitions  of 
woollen  and  linen  garments,  etc,  were  to  be  %ain  made 
obligatory  on  Christians.  As  the  Jews  were  allowed  in 
Deuteronomy  to  put  away  a  wife  who  displeased  them 
and  take  another,  Innocent  ran  the  risk  of  falling  himself 
into  a  greater  error  about  marriage  than  Celestine  III. 

Notable  contradictions  as  to  temporal  privileges  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  alternate  approbations  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  Franciscan  order  by  the  popes. 

^One  of  the  most  comprehensive,  dogmatic  docu- 
ments ever  issued  by  a  pope  is  the  decree  of  Eugenius 
IV  *  to  the  Armenians,'  dated  November  22, 1489,  three 
months  after  the  Council  of  Florence  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  departure  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  cmfession 
of  faith  of  the  Roman  Church,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
rule  of  doctrine  and  practice  for  the  Armenians  on  those 
points  they  had  previously  differed  about.  The  dogmas 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
caniation,  and  the  Seven  Sacraments,  are  expounded, 


and  the  pope,  moreover,  asserts  that  the  decree  tlnis  sol* 
emnly  issued  has  received  the  sanctioD  of  the  coondL 
that  is,  of  the  Italian  bishops  whom  he  bad  detained  k 
Florence. 

^  If  this  decree  of  the  pope  were  really  a  ruk  of  fiuth. 
the  Eastern  Church  would  have  only  four  sacramoits 
instead  of  seven ;  the  Western  Church  would  for  at  leaet 
eight  centuries  have  been  deprived  <^  three  sacraments, 
and  of  one,  the  want  of  which  would  make  all  the  mt. 
with  one  exception,  invalid.     Eugenius  lY  determines 
in  this  decree  the  form  and  matter,  the  sabstance  of  the 
sacraments,  or  of  those  things  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  which  the  existence  of  the  sacrament  itself  de- 
pends, according  to  the  universal  doctrine  €€  the  Charcb. 
He  gives  a  form  of  confirmation  which  never  existed  to 
one  half  of  the  Church,  and  first  came  into  nse  in  the 
other  after  the  10th  century.     So,  again,  with  peoanoe. 
What  is  given  as  the  essential  fonn  of  the  sacrament 
was  unknown  in  the  Western  Church  for  eleven  hns- 
dred  years,  and  never  known  in  the  Greek.    And  when 
the  touching  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  words  aoaoa- 
panying  the  rite,  are  given  as  the  form  and  matter  of 
<Hrdination,  it  follows  thiU.  the  Latin  Church  for  a  thou- 
sand years  had  neither  priests  nor  bishope  —  nay,  like 
the  Greek  Church,  which  never  adopted  this  usage,  pos- 
sesses to  this  hour  neither  {niests  nor  biahopei,  and  con- 
sequentiy  no  sacraments  except  baptism,  and  perhaps 
marriage.    (Comp.  Denzinger,  IkcM^rid.  SymboL  ft  Dtf- 
tMi^  Wirceh.  1854,  p.  200  sq.     But  Denzinger,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  purely  dogmatic  character  of  thia  fismoiis 
decree,  hoM  amitied  tkejirst  part,  oh  the  Trinity  ami  /■- 
carnation,  which  is  given  in  Raynaldu8*s  A  tmttlsj  1439. 
[The  same  conspicuously  untenable  explanatioii  was 
adopted  in  the  Ditblin  Beview  for  January,  1866« — Til]) 

**  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  decree — with  which  pa- 
pal infallibility  .pr  the  whole  hierarchy  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  thfe  Church  stand  or  fall— is  dted,  refuted,  and 
appealed  to  by  all  dogmatic  writers,  but  that  the  adhe- 
rents of  papal  infallibility  have  never  meddled  with  it. 
Neither  Bellarmine,  nor  Charlas,  nor  Aguirre,  nor  Orsi, 
nor  the  other  apologists  of  the  Boman  court,  troubled 
themselves  with  it." 

Into  dogmatic  theok^^  the  doctrine  of  papal  infidfi- 
bUity  was  introduced  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  On  the 
basis  of  fabrications  invented  by  a  Dominican  monk, 
including  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  giving 
aU  bishops  an  unlimited  right  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
on  the  forgeries  found  in  Gratian,  Thomas  built  up  his 
papal  system,  with  its  two  leading  prindplea,  that  the 
pope  is  the  first  infallible  teacher  of  the  woiid,  and  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  Church.  The  popes  were  so  weD 
pleased  with  the  teachings  of  Thomas  that  John  XXII 
affirmed  Thomas  had  not  written  without  a  special  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Innocent  VI  said  that 
whoever  assailed  his  teaching  incurred  suspicion  of  her^ 
eey.  The  powerful  mendicant  orders  of  Dominicaiw  and 
Franciscans  found  the  papal  system,  with  ita  theory  of 
infallibility,  indispensaUe  for  the  success  of  their  own 
claims  against  the  bishope  and  universities,  and  they 
became  the  violent  champions  of  the  new  doctrine.  The 
boldest  champions  of  papal  absolutism  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  popes  could  err,  and  that  their  decisdofos 
were  no  certain  criterion.  But  they  also  held  that  in 
such  cases  a  heretical  pope  ipso  facto  ceased  to  be  pope, 
without  or  before  any  judiciid  sentence,  so  that  cooiicils, 
which  are  the  Churches  judicature,  only  attested  the 
vacancy  of  the  papal  throne  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  contest  between  the  Council  of  Basel  and  pope  Eu- 
genius rV  evoked  the  work  of  cardinal  Torquemada, 
whose  argument,  which  was  held,  up  to  the  time  of  Bd- 
larmine,  to  be  the  most  conclusive  apology  of  the  papal 
system,  rests  entirely  on  fabrications  later  than  the 
pseudo-Isidore,  and  chiefly  on  the  spurious  passages  of 
St  Cyril.  Torquemada  iJpo  holds  that  a  pope  can  lapae 
into  heresy  and  propound  false  doctrine,  but  then  he  is 
^)9o  facto  deposed  by  God  himself  before  any  sonteaec 
of  the  Church  has  been  passed,  so  that  the  Church  or 
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GOoncQ  cannot  judge  him,  bfut  can  only  annocmce  the 
judgment  of  God,  and  thus  one  cannot  properly  say 
that  a  pope  can  become  heretical,  since  he  ceases  to  be 
pope  at  the  moment  of  passing  from  orthodoxy  to  het- 
erodoxy. The  doctrine  entered  on  a  fresh  phase  of 
development  from  the  time  of  Leo  X.  Its  foremost 
defender  at  that  time  was  Thomas  of  Vic  or  Cajetan, 
yet  the  doctrine  was  so  far  from  becoming  dominant  at 
Rome  that  the  soccessor  of  Leo  X,  Adrian  YI,  who,  as 
professor  of  Louvain,  had  maintained  in  his  principal 
work  that  several  popes  had  been  heretical,  and  that  it 
was  certainly  possible  for  a  pope  to  establish  a  heresy 
by  his  dedaion  or  decretals,  caused,  as  pope,  his  ^ork 
denying  infallibility  to  be  reprinted  in  Rome. 

Another  patron  of  the  infallibility  theory,  who  la- 
bored hard  to  naturalize  it  in  Belgium,  the  Louvain 
theologian,  Ruard  Tapper,  returned  in  1552  from  Trent 
cruelly  disUlosionized,  and  thought  the  deep-seated  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church  a  matter  not  to  be  disputed,  but. 
to  be  deplored.  The  third  of  the  theological  fathers 
(^  papal  infallibility  in  the  16th  century  was  Tapper's 
contemporary,  the  Spaniard  Melchior  Canus,  whose  work 
<m  theological  principles  and  evidences  was,  up  to  Bel- 
lumine's  time,  the  great  authority  used  by  all  infal- 
Iibilist&  Like  Tapper,  he  became  in  later  years  d^- 
gueted  with  the  effect  of  the  papal  system  on  the  popes 
wad  the  Curia,  and  in  a  report  to  the  king  of  Spain  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Church  at  Rome  was  "  converted  into  a  great  trad- 
ing business,  a  traffic  forbidden  by  all  laws,  human, 
natural,  and  divine.**  Out  of  Italy  the  hypothesis  of 
infallibility  had  but  few  adherents,  even  in  the  16th 
century,  till  the  Jesuits  began  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence. 

The  bishope  and  prominent  scholars  of  France,  Spiun, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  were  almost  unanimous 
in  advocating  the  superiority  of  oecumenical  councils 
over  the  pope.    The  turning  of  the  tide  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  naturally  in- 
clined to  favor  the  extremrat  absolutism  in  the  Church. 
As  their  representative,  cardinal  Bellamrine  further  de- 
veloped the  ideas  of  Cajetan,  in  which  he  generally  eon- 
curs;  but  he  rejects  decisively  Cajetan^s  hypothesis  of  a 
lieretical  pope  being  deposed  ipso  facto  by  the  judgment 
of  God.    A  heretical  pope  is  legitimate  so  long  as  the 
Church  has  not  deposed  him.   If  Cajetan  said  the  Church 
was  the  handmaid  of  the  pope,  Bellarmine  adds  that 
whatever  doctrine  it  pleases  t^e  pope  to  prescribe  the 
Church  must  receive;  there  can  be  no  question  raised 
about  proving  it ;  she  must  blindly  renounce  all  judgment 
of  her  own,  and  firmly  believe  that  all  the  pope  teaches 
is  absolutely  true,  aU  he  commands  absolutely  good,  and 
all  he  forbids  simply  evil  and  noxious.    For  the  pope  can 
as  little  err  in  nxnral  as  in  dogmatic  questions.    Nay,  he 
goes  so  iar  as  to  maintain  that  if  the  pope  were  to  err 
by  prescribing  sins  and  forbidding  virtues,  the  Church 
would  be  bound  to  consider  sins  good  and  virtues  evil, 
unless  she  chose  to  sin  against  conscience;  so  that  if 
the  pope  absolve  the  subjects  of  a  prince  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  which,  according  to  Bellarmine,  he  has  a 
fall  right  to  do,  the  Church  must  believe  that  what  he 
has  done  is  good,  and  every  Christian  must  hold  it  a  sin 
to  remain  any  longer  loyal  and  obedient  to  his  sover- 
eign.   Through  the  influence  of  Bellarmine  and  other 
writers  of  his  order,  the  infallibility  hypothesis  now 
made  immense  strides.     One  great  stumbling-block 
had,  however,  to  be  removed.    Every  theolog^ian,  on 
<^oeer  inspection,  found  papal  decisions  which  contra- 
(hcted  other  doctrines,  liud  down  by  popes  or  generally 
received  in  the  Church,  or  which  appeared  to  him 
<ioabtfiil,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  declare  all  these 
products  of  an  infSallible  audiority.    It  became  necessa- 
Vfi  therefore,  to  specify  some  distinctive  marks  by  which 
a  leaUy  infiedlible  decision  of  a  pope  might  be  recog- 
niKd,  or  to  fix  certain  conditions,  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  pronouncement  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
^<Qible.    And  thus,  since  the  16th  century,  there  grew 


up  the  famous  distinction  of  pi^Md  decisions  promulga<i 
ted  ex  cathedra,  and  therefore  dogmatically,  and  with- 
out any  possibility  of  error.  By  means  of  this  ingen- 
ious distinction,  some  of  the  most  inconvenient  decisions 
of  popes,  which  it  was  desirable  to  except  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  infallibility  generally  asserted  in  other  cases, 
could  be  explained  away.  Thus  pope  Honoriua,  in  the 
dognuitic  letter  which  was  condemned  as  heretical  by 
the  sixth  oecumenical  council,  and  the  decision  address- 
ed by  Nicolas  I  to  the  Bulgarian  Church  that  baptism 
administered  simply  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  valid,  were 
declared  to  be  judgments  given  by  the  popes  as  pri- 
vate persons.  A  nuniiber  of  other  limitations  were  pro- 
posed by  the  theologians  advocating  infaUibility,  but 
only  two  were  commonly  received,  viz.  Bellarmiue's, 
that  the  papal  decree  must  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
Church ;  and  Cellot's,  that  he  must  anathematize  all  who 
dissent  from  his  teaching.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
which  is  taught  by  the  most  prominent  dogmatic  writer 
of  the  order  in  the  present  century,  Perrone  {PralecU 
r*«)fo^.viii,  497,  Louvain,  1848),  and  received  by  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  order,  the  pope  is  liable  to  err  when 
he  addresses  an  instruction  to  the  French  or  German 
Church  only ;  and,  moreover,  his  infallibility  becomes 
very  questionable  whenever  he  omits  to  denounce  an 
anathema  on  all  dissentients.  Since  the  time  of  Bellar- 
mine, the  infallibility  hypothesis  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  most  radical 
portion  of  the  Ultramontane  party  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  other  schools  within  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
other.  A  number  of  synods,  bishops,  and  prominent 
theologians,  and  in  some  instances  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  several  countries,  put  themselves  on  record 
against  the  doctrine,  for  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jesuits  and  other  Ultramontane  writers  incessantly 
strove  to  gain  friends  among  bishope,  clergy,  and  lai^, 
and,  in  particular,  among  the  sovereigns. 

When  pope  Pius  IX  uitiroated  his  intention  to  con- 
voke a  council  for  the  definition  of  the  doctrine,  a  num- 
ber of  bishops,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine, and  at  least  one  of  them,  the  French  bishop  Ma- 
ret  (bishop  of  Sura  in  partibus  infid,,  and  dean  of  the 
theological  faculty  of  Paris),  published  an  elaborate 
work  (jOn  the  General  Council  and  the  public  Peace)  to 
refute  it,  and  to  prove  that  it  would  subvert  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Church.  The  substance  of  his  argu- 
ment against  papal  infallibility  is  as  follows:  Accord- 
ing to  the  holy  Scriptures  the  Church  is  a  limited  mon- 
archy, which  stands  undor  the  common  rule  of  the  pope 
and  the  bishops.  The  history  of  the  councils  is  at  least 
as  much  in  favor  of  the  divine  right  of  the  bishops  as 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  chair.  Freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, vote  by  majority,  a  juridical  examination  of  the 
jipostolic  decrees,  and  in  certain  cases  a  right  to  con- 
demn the  doctrines  and  the  person  of  the  pope — these 
are  rights  which  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  participa- 
tion of  the  bishops  in  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  holy 
father.  But  these  rights  do  not  extend  far  enough  to 
give  the  episcopal  body  a  supremacy  over  the  pope,  and 
the  latter  therefore  exercises,  in  general,  aU  the  privi- 
leges of  supremacy.  He  summons  the  council,  presides 
over  it,  dimolves  it,  and  sanctions  its  decrees.  In  a 
word,  he  always  remains  the  head  of  the  Church.  If, 
however,  the  changes  desired  by  a  certain  school  are 
made,  the  Church  will  cease  to  be  a  limited,  and  become 
an  absolute  monarchy.  This  would  be  a  complete  rev- 
olution ;  but  what  is  truly  divine  is  unchangeaUe,  and, 
consequently,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is 
changed,  it  ceases  to  be  divine.  Pius  IX,  in  his  bull 
Inejfcdnlis  Deus,  has  himself  said  of  doctrine,  Crescat  in 
eodemsensu,  in  eadem  aententia;  but  the  new  dogma 
would  lead  to  a  development  of  doctrine  en  aUo  sensuy  in 
aUa  gententia.  It  would  therefore  amount  to  a  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Church.  "  If  it  were  realized," 
exclaims  the  bishop,  **  what  a  triumph  would  it  be  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Church !    They  would  call  the  aasev- 
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erttions  of  oenturies,  and  history  itself,  as  witnesses 
against  Catholicism:  she  would  be  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  oppo^ng  testimony ;  the  holy  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  and  the  councils  would  rise  in  judgment  against 
her.  They  would  bury  us  in  our  shame,  and  from  the 
desert  atheism  would  rise  more  powerful  and  threaten- 
ing than  ever"  (ii,  878). 

When  the  council  met  (Dec  8,  1869)  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  were,  with  regard  to  this  question, 
three  parties  among  the  bishops :  one,  which  regarded 
the  promulgation  of  this  new  doctrine  as  the  best  and 
most  urgent  woric  the  ooundl  should  attend  to ;  the  sec- 
ond, which  petitioned  the  pope  a^painst  this  doctrine, 
which  they  believed  would  be  at  least  a  great  stumbling- 
block  for  all  non-Catholics,  and  even  ibr  a  great  many 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  third,  which  was 
in  favor  of  a  compromise,  would  have  some  regard  for 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  second  class,  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  promulgadng  in  unmistakable  and  bold 
clearness  the  doctrine  of  pvptl  infallibility,  would  attain 
the  same  end  in  a  lees  offensive  way,  by  inculcating  the 
duty  of  an  absolute  submission  to  every  decision  of  the 
pope  in  matters  of  faith.  The  majori^  of  the  bishops 
signed  a  petition  for  the  promulgation  of  infallibility, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  German  bishop  of  Pa- 
deiix)m,  and  received  410  signatures.  The  counter  ad- 
dress (or,  rather,  counter  addresses)  against  the  infalli- 
bility was  signed  by  162  bishops,  among  whom  were  20 
Americans,  46  Frenchmen,  37  Germans  and  Austrians, 
19  Orientals,  2  Portuguese,  14  Hmigarians,  8  English- 
men, and  15  Italians.  The  address  of  the  middle  party, 
which  desired  to  effect  a  compromise,  was  drawn  up  by 
the  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  The  address  against  the 
proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  drawn  up 
by  the  cardinal  archbishop  Rauscher,  of  Vienna,  is 
couched  in  the  most  submissive  expressions,  assures  the 
holy  father  of  the  devotednese  of  idl  the  bishops  to  the 
apostolical  see,  and  continues :  **  It  would  not  be  right 
to  ignore  that  many  difficulties,  arising  from  expres- 
sions or  actions  of  the  Church  fathers  from  the  docu- 
ments of  history,  and  even  from  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
remain,  which  must  be  thoroughly  explained  before  it 
would  be  admissible  to  lay  this  doctrine  before  the 
Christian  people  as  one  revealed  by  God.  But  our 
minds  revolt  against  a  controversial  discussicH)  of  this 
question,  and  confidently  implore  thy  kindness  not  to 
lay  upon  us  the  duty  of  such  a  transaction.  As  we, 
moreover,  exercise  the  episcopal  functions  among  great 
Catholic  nations,  we  know  tlieir  condition  from  daily 
intercourse;  hence  we  are  satisfied  that  the  asked-for 
doctrinal  dedsion  will  offer  weapons  to  the  enemies  of 
religion,  in  order  to  excite  aversion  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, even  of  men  of  good  character,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  this  decision  would  offer,  at  least  in  Europe, 
an  opportunity  or  a  pretext  to  the  governments  of  our 
countries  to  make  encroachments  upon  the  rights  which 
have  remained  to  the  Church.  We  have  concluded  to 
lay  this  before  thy  holiness,  with  the  sincerity  which 
we  owe  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  we  ask  thee 
that  the  doctrinal  opinion,  the  sanction  of  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  address,  be  not  submitted  to  the  council 
for  consideration."  Among  the  signers  are,  besides  the 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Vienna,  neariy  all  the  archbish 
ops  of  Germany  aud  Austria;  in  particular,  the  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Prague,  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mu- 
nich, Bamberg,  and  others.  The  bishops  who  signed 
this  remonstrance  against  the  promulgation  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  a  doctrine  confined  themselves  to  ui^ging 
the  inopportuneness.  Only  a  few  plainly  expressed 
themselves  against  the  dogma  itself.  But  what  the 
bishops  failed  to  do,  the  catholic  scholars,  especially 
those  of  Germany,  did  so  emphatically  that  their  pro- 
tests against  the  ultra  papal  theories,  and  against  the 
w^hole  spirit  prevaihng  in  Rome,  made  a  profound  sen- 
sation throughout  the  Christian  world. 

One  of  the  most  learned  Church  historians  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  professor  Dollinger,  of  the  Uni- 


verrity  of  Munich,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Awgt' 
burger  Zetttmg^  and  since  published  as  a  pamphlet  in  m 
enlarged  form  {ErwH^fungmJur  die  Bitekdfe  des  ComeSif 
Ratisbon,  1869),  subjected  the  address  ci*  the  biabo|ii 
who  asked  for  the  promulgation  of  infallibility  to  the 
most  crushing  criticism.  Dr.  D<^linger  says  of  this 
petition  of  the  champions  of  papal  infallibility  thst 
hoiceforth  **  one  hundred  and  eighty  millioas  of  hnmia 
beings  are  to  be  forced,  on  pain  of  excommnnicatiuo, 
refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  everlasting  damnation,  to 
believe  and  to  profess  that  which  hitherto  the  Churdi 
has  not  believed,  not  taught."  The  proclamation  of 
this  dogma,  he  says,  woidd  be  an  '^  alteration  in  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  such  as  keu  never  hem 
heard  qf  emoe  Ckristiamt^  «mu  Jirei  founded,^  The 
whole  foundation  of  the  Church  would  thereby  be  affrat- 
ed.  Dr.  Dollinger  shows  conclusively  that  until  the 
16th  century  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  was  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  that,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  car- 
dinal Bellarmine,  it  could  only  be  supported  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Isidorian  decretals,  which  are  forged^  and 
those  of  Cyril,  which  are  %fidAon, 

The  views  of  Dollinger  and  Gratry  received  the  em- 
phatic assent  of  the  large  minority  of  the  Catholic  schol- 
ars of  Germany  and  France.  The  governments  of 
France,  Austria,  Portugal,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  other 
Catholic  countries  instructed  their  ministers  in  Rome  to 
enter  an  earnest  protest  against  a  doctrine  which  would 
compel  all  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  to 
believe  in  the  right  of  the  pope  to  choose  kings  and  re- 
lease their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Even 
some  of  the  members  of  the  council,  in  particular  the 
cardinal  archbishop  Rauscher  of  Vienna,  and  bi^c^  He- 
fele  of  Rottenburg,  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  learn- 
ed bishop  of  the  council,  published  pamphlets  against 
the  dc^matisation  of  infallibility  while  it  was  discussed 
by  the  ooundL  But  all  this  opposition  failed  to  make 
the  least  impression  upon  the  majority  of  the  bishopsi 
From  the  opening  of  the  council,  the  infallibilists  showed 
themselves  so  uncompromising  that  they  refused  to  give 
to  the  minority  even  one  single  refffesaitative  in  the 
important  commission  on  dogmatical  questions,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  embraced  the  name  of  every  bishop 
who,  by  writings,  influence,  or  otherwise,  had  gained  a 
prominent  position  as  a  defender  of  infallibility :  in  par- 
ticular, archbishop  Manning,  of  Westminster;  archbish- 
op Dechamps,  of  Malines ;  archbishop  Spalding,  of  Bal- 
timore; bii^op  Martin,  of  Paderbom;  bishop  Pie,  of 
Poitiers ;  the  Armenian  patriarch  Hassun,  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  discussion  of  the  question  commenced  on 
the  18th  of  May.  The  Khema  was  comprised  in  a  pre- 
amble and  four  chapters,  and  was  known  to  form  the 
first  part  of  the  dogmatic  constitution  De  Ecdesia  CArw- 
ti.  The  debate  is  known  to  have  been  long  and  ani- 
,  mated,  many  bishops  entering  a  very  earnest  protest 
against  the  promulgation  of  such  an  innovation,  l^ah- 
op  Strossmayer,  of  Bosnia  and  Sirminm,  in  Ooatia; 
bishop  Dupanloup,  of  Orleans,  in  France;  archbisliop 
Darboy,  of  Paris ;  bishop  Hefele,  of  Rottenburg,  in  Wtlr- 
temberg;  cardinal  archbishop  Rauscher,  of  Viemia;  car- 
dinal archbishop  prince  Schwarzenbei^,  of  Prague,  are 
mentioned  as  those  bishops  who  spoke  with  the  great- 
est effect  against  the  proposed  doctrine.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  council  made  it  lawful  for  ten  prelates  to 
petition  for  the  closing  of  a  discussion ;  the  proposal  be- 
ing then  put  to  the  vote  of  all  the  fathers,  and  the  ma- 
jority deciding.  When  fifty -five  speeches  had  been 
made  on  the  schema  in  general,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  sent  a  petition  for  closing  the  general  discussioii, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  the  opponents  of  infallibility,  a  number  of  whom  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope  a  protest  against  the  closing  of  the 
general  discussion,  as  it  had  deprived  the  council  of  the 
opportunity  to  hear  all  the  aiguments  against  the  new 
doctrine.  The  discusidon  of  the  schema  as  r^ards  the 
whole  and  the  several  parts  having  been  completed,  a 
vote  was  taken  according  to  the  regulations  in  agenecd 
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eaugregmtion  on  the  ISth  of  July,  on  the  whole  schema 
hy  name,  with  placety  or  placet  juxta  moilumj  or  non^lo' 
cet.  The  result  was  as  follows :  461  placets^  62  placet$ 
juxta  modum,  and  88  noihpiacet$.  Some  of  the  placets 
jozta  modnm  recommended  the  insertion  of  words  that 
would  make  the  decree  clearer  and  stronger.  The  sche- 
ma was  aooofdingly  altered,  and  the  amendments  were 
retained  in  the  general  congregation,  held  Saturday,  July 
16.  The  final  step  was  then  taken,  in  the  fourth  public 
session  of  the  council,  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  roll  of 
the  membeiB  was  again  called,  when  684  answered  pla- 
cetj  2  replied  non-pjocef,  and  106  were  absent,  some  be- 
ciQse  sick,  the  fiu"  greater  number  not  willing  to  vote 
favorably.  As  soon  as  the  result  was  made  known  of- 
ficially to  Pius  IX,  he  announced  the  fact  of  all  -y^th 
the  exoeptioD  of  two  having  given  a  favorable  vote, 
"  Wherefore,"  he  continued,  ^  by  virtue  of  our  apostolic 
authority,  with  the  approvll  of  the  sacred  council,  we 
dedne,  confirm,  and  approve  the  decree  and  canons  just 
read.**  The  following  is  a  £uthfnl  translation  of  chap- 
ter iv  of  the  schema,  which  treats  of  papal  infallibility : 
QfOke  infaUible  Avthorityo/the  Baman  Pontifin  Teach- 
<iw.— This  holy  see  hath  ever  held— the  unbroken  custom 
of  the  Church  doth  prove— and  the  OBcnmenlcal  councils, 
those  especfallj  tn  which  the  East  Joined  with  the  West 
in  anion  of  faith  and  of  charity^ve  declared,  that  In  this 
tpostoHc  primacy,  which  the  Roman  pontiff  holds  over 
the  aolversal  Church  as  successor  of  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostlee,  there  Is  also  contained  the  supreme  power 
of  aathoritaUve  teaching.  Thus  the  fkthers  of  the  fourth 
Council  cX  Constantinoole,  folio wluff  in  the  footsteps  of 
thdrpredeceeeors, put  forth  this  solemn  profession : 

**The  first  law  of  salvation  Is  to  keep  the  rule  of  true 
Ciith.  And  whereas  the  words  of  our  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ 
csnoot  be  passed  by.  who  said.  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  (Matt,  xvi,  18),  these 
words,  which  he  spake,  art  proved  true  by  facts ;  for  In 
the  spostolic  see  the  Catholic  religion  has  ever  been  pre- 
served unspotted,  and  the  holy  doctrine  has  been  an- 
Doanced.  Therefore,  wishing  never  to  bo  separated  flrom 
the  faith  and  teaching  of  this  see,  we  hope  to  be  worthy 
to  abide  in  that  one  communion  which  the  spostolic  see 
preaches,  in  which  Is  the  fhll  and  true  firmness  of  the 
Christian  religion.'*  [Formula  of  St.  Hormisdas,  pope, 
as  proposed  by  Hadrian  II  to  the  fathers  of  the  eighth 
Geoeral  Council  (Constantinople,  IV),  and  subscribed  by 
them.] 

So,  too,  the  Greeks,  with  the  approval  of  the  second 
Council  of  Lyons,  professed  that  toe  holy  Roman  Church 
holds  over  the  universal  Catholic  Church  a  supreme  and 
fhll  primacy  and  headship,  which  she  truthfiilly  and  hum- 
bly acknowledges  that  she  received,  with  fhlness  of  pow- 
er, (Irom  the  Lord  himself  in  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  or 
head  of  the  apostles,  of  whom  the  Roman  pontifT  is  the 
socoessor ;  ana  as  she.  beyond  the  others.  Is  oound  to  de- 
fend the  truth  of  the  faith,  so.  If  any  ouestlons  arise  con- 
oemine  fhlth,  they  should  be  deciuea  by  her  Judgment. 
And,  fbially.  the  Council  of  Florence  defined  that  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  is  the  true  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  head  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  the  fhther  and  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
and  that  to  him,  In  the  blessed  Peter,  was  given  by  our 
b)rd  Jesus  Christ  fhll  power  of  feeding,  and  ruling,  and 
governing  the  universal  Church  (John  xxl,  15-17). . 

In  order  to  fhlfil  this  pastoral  charge,  our  preaecessors 
have  ever  labored  unweariedly  to  spread  the  savins  doc- 
trjne  c^  CThrist  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
with  equal  care  have  watched  to  preserve  it  pure  and  un- 
changed where  it  had  been  received.    Wherafore  the  bish- 
ops of  the  whole  world,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  as- 
mnbled  In  synods,  following  the  long-established  custom 
of  the  churches  <8t.  Cyril,  Alexand.,  and  St  Coelest  Pap.), 
aad  the  fbrm  of  ancient  rule  (St  Innocent  I  to  Councils 
of  Carthage  and  Milevi),  referred  to  this  apostolic  see 
those  dangers  especially  which  arose  In  matters  of  faith, 
ui  order  that  Injuries  to  fhith  might  best  be  healed  there 
whCTe  the  fkith  could  never  fall  (St.  Bernard,  epietU  190). 
Aim  the  Roman  pontiflb,  woighbiff  the  condition  of  times 
and  drcomstances,  sometimes  calling  together  general 
cponcils,  or  asking  the  Judgment  of  the  Church  scattered 
utroQgh  the  world,  sometimes  consulting  particular  syn- 
wa,  fometlmes  using  such  other  aids  as  divine  Providence 
^{^led,  defined  that  those  doctrines  should  be  held 
wWwi,  by  the  aid  of  Ood,  they  knew  to  be  conformable  to 
ge  holy  Scriptures  and  the  apostolic  traditions.  .  For  the 
{{J^y^bost  »  not  promised  to  the  successors  of  Peter, 
tnat  Uiey  may  make  known  new  doctrine  revealed  by 
ouDfbat  that  through  his  assistance,  they  may  sacredly 
spud  and  fhtthfhlly  set  forth  the  revelation  delivered  by 
the  apostles,  that  is,  the  deposit  of  faith.    And  this  their 
gostolic  teachhig  all  the  venerable  fhthers  have  em- 
^ijced,  and  the  holy  orthodox  doctors  have  revered  and 
JOUowed,  knowing  most  certainly  that  this  see  of  St  Pe- 
w  eter  remains  nee  fh>m  all  error,  according  to  the  di- 
vme  promise  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  made  to  the  prince 


of  the  apostles :  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fhil 
not  and  thou,  belne  ouce  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren. 
(ConC  St  Agatho,  Ep.  ad  Imp.  a  Cone,  (Kcum.  Vlapprob,) 

Therefore  this  gift  of  truth,  and  of  faith  which  faUs  not, 
was  divinely  bestowed  on  Peter  and  his  successors  in  this 
chair,  that  they  should  exercise  their  high  office  for  the 
salvation  of  all,  that  through  them  the  universal  fiock  of 
Christ  should  be  turned  away  ttom  the  poisonoiuT  food  of 
error  and  should  be  notirished  with  the  food  of  heavenly 
doctrine,  and  that  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed, 
the  entire  Church  should  be  preserved  one,  and,  planted  on 
her  foundation,  shotild  stand  firm  against  the  gates  of  hell. 

Nevertheless,  since  In  this  present  ajze,  when  the  saving 
efficacy  of  the  apostolic  office  is  exceedingly  needed,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  carp  at  its  authority,  we  Judge  it  al- 
together necessary  to  solemnly  declare  the  prerogative 
which  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Ood  haa  designed  to  unite 
to  the  supreme  pastoral  office. 

Wherefore,  falthfhlly  adhering  to  the  tradition  handed 
down  fh>m  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  fhith,  for 
the  glory  of  Ood  onr  Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  the  salvation  of  Christian  peoples,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  sacred  council,  we  teach  and  define 
it  to  be  a  doctrine  divinely  revealed,  that  when  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  speaks  ex  eathednij  that  is,  when  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  omce  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  de- 
fines that  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals  is  to  be  heia  by  the 
universal  Church,  he  possesses,  through  the  divine  assist- 
ance promised  to  him  in  the  blessed  Peter,  that  infallibil- 
ity with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  his  Church  to 
be  endowed,  In  defining  a  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals: 
and  therefore  that  such  definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
are  irreformnble  of  themselves,  and  not  by  force  of  the 
consent  of  the  Church  thereto. 

And  if  any  one  shall  presume,  which  Ood  forbid,  to  con- 
tradict this  onr  definition,  let  him  be  anathema. 

Given  in  Rome,  in  the  public  session,  solenmly  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  or  onr 
pontificate.  Ita  est 

Jossra,  Bishop  op  St.  Poltxn. 

Secretary  <^  the  Couneu  €/ the  VaUean. 

The  expectation  that  some  of  the  bishops  who  op- 
posed infallibility  at  the  coundl  would  persist  in  their 
opposition,  and  decline  to  promulgate  the  new  doctrine 
in  their  dioceses,  was  not  fulfilled.  The  bishops  not 
only  submitted  themselves,  but  forced  also  their  dioceses 
to  submit  In  Germany  a  number  of  the  most  promi- 
nent theological  scholars  were  removed  from  their  chairs, 
and  su^>ended  from  their  priestiy  functions,  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Rome.  Thus  the  creed 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  received  a  new  doctrine 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  theologians  who  up  to 
that  time  had  been  regarded  throughout  the  Church  as 
her  ablest  scholars,  radically  changes  the  character  of 
the  Church. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ddllinger,  more  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  during  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  than  on  any  other  point  of 
Church  history  during  fifteen  hundred  years.  The 
most  important  work  on  the  subject,  thatof  Janus  (The 
Pope  and  the  Council)^  as  well  as  the  works  of  Maret, 
DoUinger,  Maistre,  and  several  works  of  former  centu- 
ries, have  already  been  noticed.  Other  important  works 
treating  on  the  subject  are  Ballerini,  De  Vi  ac  Ratume 
Primatue  ;  Schmder  (Jesuit),  De  UnUate  Romana  (voL 
i,  Freiburg,  1862 ;  voL  ii,  Vienna,  1866) ;  PhiUpp,  Kirch- 
enrecht  (vol.  v) ;  Rudis,  Petra  Romana  (Mentz,  1869) ; 
Deschamps  (archbishop  of  Malines),  LlnfaUibiliti  du 
Pope  (Malines,  1869) ;  Gratry,  Lettres  sur  r/nfaUibilHi 
du  Pope  (Paris,  1869, 1870) ;  Weninger  (Jesuit),  The  In- 
faUibUUy  of  the  Pope  (Cincinnati,  1869) ;  Hergonrother, 
^fi^f-Jamc«(Wurzburg,1870);  Frohshammer,  Zur  WUr- 
diffung  der  Un/ehlbarkeit  dee  Papstea  und  d,  Kirche  (Mu- 
nich, 1869);  Bickell,  Griinde/iir  dU  Uf\fehlbarkeU  dee 
Kirchenoberhauptee  (MtUister,  1870) ;  Rauscher  (cardi- 
nal archbishop  of  Vienna),  Obtervationea  qwedam  de  in- 
falUbUiiatie  ecdesia  subjeeto  (Naples,*  1870,  against  the 
dogmatization  of  infallibility) ;  Kleutgen  (Jesuit),  De 
Romam  Pont^fidt  Suprema  poteetate  docendi  (Naples, 
1870);  Schmita,  let  der  Pcqmt  peradrdich  w^fehibarf 
(Munich,  1870).  The  fullest  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  relative  to  the  dogmatization  of  infalli- 
bility is  given  in  Quirinus,  Rdmieche  Brirfe  vom  ConcU 
(Munich,  1870>     (A.J.a) 
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Infont  BaptiBm.    See  Baptism. 

Infant  Communion.  Notwithstanding  the  apos- 
tle*8  direction,  ^  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup**  (1  Cor.  xi, 
28),  which  80  clearly  points  to  a  mature  age  when  man 
is  capatde  of  self-examination  as  a  requisite  in  those 
who  approach  the  Lord's  table,  we  find  infants  admit- 
ted to  holy  communion  as  early  as  in  the  8d  century. 
The  first  instances  of  it  occurred  in  the  North-African 
Church.  Cyfurian,  in  his  Tractatut  de  lapsU  (p.  189,  ed. 
Gersdorf ),  speaks  of  children  who  at  their  entrance  into 
the  world  partook  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord 
{dbum  etpofulum  dominietttn) ;  he  further  gives  the  ex- 
ample of  a  girl  (^pueUd)  whom  a  deacon  had  obliged  to 
partake  of  the  <nip,  but  who  could  not  retain  what  she 
had  taken  because  she  had  previously^  by  her  nurse's 
fault,  partaken  of  bread  dipped  into  wine,  and  had  made 
an  offering  to  idols.  This  practice  of  infiuit  communion 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  infant  baptism,  and,  as 
a  reason  for  it,  Augustine  lays  down  the  principle  that, 
unless  we  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  to  which 
no  one  can  be  regulariy  admitted  who  is  not  baptized, 
we  can  have  no  life  in  us  (John  vi,  53) ;  and  Uiis,  he 
maintains,  applies  as  well  to  children  as  to  men  {Epist, 
23,  ad  Bonif. ;  Kp,  106,  contra  duos  fpistolag  Pelag,  i,  22 ; 
Sermo  viii,  de  vains  apostoL  de  peccat.  merit,  i,  20).  The 
same  reasons  are  given  by  his  contemporary,  Innocent 
I,  bishop  of  Rome  (416),  in  his  letter  to  Augustine  and 
to  the  Council  of  Milevi :  A  ug,  ep.  93, "  Parvulos  leter- 
ne  viUe  prtemiis  etiam  sine  baptismatis  gratia  donari 
posse  perfatum  est;  nud  enim  manducaverint  camem 
Christi  et  biberint  sanguinem  ejus,  non  habebunt  vitam 
in  se  ipais.*"  From  a  similar  point  of  view,  Gelasius  I, 
pope  of  Rome,  writes  about  A.D.  495,  ^  No  one  should 
venture  to  exclude  any  child  from  this  sacrament,  with- 
out which  no  one  can  attain  to  eternal  life."  But  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  Fulgentius,  the  Augustine  of 
that  century,  advocated  the  rite  of  baptism,  only  sug- 
gesting that  by  it  *^  children  were  incorporated  into 
Christ,  and  so  partook  of  his  flesh  and  blood."  The  cus- 
tom continued,  however,  in  the  Western  Church,  to  the 
time  of  Chariemagne.  In  the  SacramerUarium  of  Greg- 
ory I,  and  in  the  old  Ordo  Romamis,  we  find  passages  in 
which  it  is  expressly  stated.  Thus  the  latter  recom- 
mends that  after  baptism  children  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  taste  food  before  partaking  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
should  not  even  be  nursed  except  in  case  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. We  find  the  same  in  Alcuin's  De  Affiic^  where 
it  is  expressly  directed  that,  whenever  a  bishop  is  pres- 
ent, baptism  should  be  immediately  followed  by  confir- 
mation, and  then  by  communion.  In  the  synodal  de- 
crees of  Walter  of  Orleans,  in  the  same  century,  we  find 
that  priests  are  always  to  have  the  Eucharist  ready,  so 
that  if  a  child  should  be  taken  ill  it  shoidd  not  be  in 
danger  of  dying  without  the  viaticum.  In  the  9th  cen- 
tury this  question  of  infant  communion  gave  rise  to  con- 
troversies. Thus  Paschasius  Batbertus  maintained  that 
children  dying  before  communion  were  not  therefore  in 
danger,  since  by  baptism  they  had  already  entered  into 
communion  with  Christ.  Still,  in  the  12th  century,  we 
find  Radulphus  Ardens  saying  {Horn,  in  die  Pascha  de 
Euchar,  necess.)  that  it  is  prescribed  (atatutum)  that  chil- 
dren should  receive  communion,  at  least  with  the  cup, 
soon  after  being  baptized,  so  that  *^  they  might  not  be 
in  danger  of  dying  without  that  necessary  sacrament." 
Hugo  of  StYictor  also  recommends  infant  communion, 
where  it  can  take  place  without  danger,  but  remarks 
that  this  custom  had  already  fallen  into  disuse  in  his 
time,  the  practice  only  remaining  for  the  priest  to  give 
the  newly-baptized  child  a  little  ordinary  wine,  instead 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  practice  he  condemns. 
Soon  after  this,  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  forbade  giving 
children  unconsecrated  wafers,  and  thus  the  custom  was 
lost  in  the  Gallican  Church.  In  Germanv  traces  are  to 
be  found  of  it  at  a  still  later  period ;  the  thing  ended  in 
a  mere  senseless  superstition,  llie  Council  of  Trent 
"ondemns  the  principle  of  the  necessi^  of  infant  com- 


munion, saying  that  the  practice  arose  in  the  ciicnB> 
stances  of  the  eariy  ages,  and  that  the  fatheis  had  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  introducing  it  in  their  days,  witboat 
its  being  made  a  necessity  of  salvation;  wherefore  the 
usage  could  lawfully  be  altered  and  dropped  (Sess^  xxi). 

In  the  Greek  Church  we  find  passages  of  some  theo- 
logians, which  in  their  exposition  oi  the  doctrine  of  bq>- 
tism  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  rejected  this  neces- 
sity of  infant  communion  based  on  John  vi,  58 ;  for  they 
designate  the  former  sacrament  as  a  purification  Ummgfa 
the  blood  of  Christ,  a  partaking  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
etc  Yet  infant  communicm  was  one  of  the  eariy  prac^ 
tices  in  that  church,  as  is  evident  firom  the  fact  that  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii,  12)  mothers  are  recom- 
mended to  bring  their  children  with  them  to  comnum- 
ion,  and  children  are  counted  among  those  who  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  (viii,  18).  (Comp.  Stanley,  ffisL  of 
the  Eastern  Churchy  p.  118, 11^)  This  custom  is  also  de- 
fended by  Pseudo-Dionysius  {Hier.EccL  vii,  11)  agaimt 
the  profane,  who  considered  it  ridiculous.  The  Gieek 
Church  still  upholds  infant  oommunion.  According  to 
Metophanes  Kritopulos  {Con/,  EccL  Gr,  c  9),  children 
(jipt^fl)y  after  they  are  baptized,  should  commone  when- 
ever their  parents  do. 

The  Roman  Church  and  all  Protestant  churches  now 
agree  in  rejecting  infant  communion.  Neverthefess, 
there  have  been  a  few  advocates  of  the  practice  even 
among  Protestants  in  modem  times.  AnHmg  the  most 
prominent  of  them  is  Pierce  {Essay  on  the  EuchariM, 
London,  1804),  who  argues  for  the  practice  (1)  on  the 
ground  of  primitive  usage;  (2)  from  Scripture.  The 
latter  argument  is  **that  Christians  succeeding  to  the 
Jews  as  God's  people,  and  being  grafted  upon  that 
stock,  their  infants  have  a  right  to  all  the  {nivileges  of 
which  they  are  capable,  till  forfeited  by  some  immonl- 
ities;  and,  consequently,  have  a  right  to  partake  of  this 
ordinance,  as  the  Jewish  children  had  to  eat  of  the  pass- 
over  and  other  sacrifices;  besides  this,  he  pleads  those 
texts  which  speak  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  received  by 
all  Christians.  The  most  obvious  answer  to  all  this  b 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  incapacity  of  infants  to 
examine  themselves,  and  discern  the  Lord*s  body;  bni 
he  answers  that  this  precept  is  only  given  to  p«rsoia 
capable  of  understanding  and  complying  with  it,  as 
those  which  require  faith  in  order  to  baptism  are  inter- 
preted by  the  Ptedobaptists.  As  for  his  argument  from 
the  Jewish  children  eating  the  sacrifice,  it  is  to  be  cui- 
sidered  that  this  was  not  required  as  circumdsicni  was; 
the  males  were  not  necessarily  brought  to  the  Temple 
tin  they  were  twelve  years  old  (Luke  ii,  42) ;  and  the 
sacrifices  they  ate  of  were  chiefiy  peace-offerings,  which 
became  the  common  food  to  all  that  were  clean  m  the 
family,  and  were  not  looked  upon  as  acts  of  devotion  to 
such  a  degree  as  our  Eucharist  is ;  though,  indeed,  they 
were  a  token  of  their  acknowledging  the  divinity  c^ 
that  God  to  whom  they  had  been  offered  (1  Cor.  x,  18) ; 
and  even  the  Passover  was  a  commemoration  of  a  tem- 
poral deliverance;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  its  reference  to  the  Messiah  was  generally  under- 
stood by  the  Jews.  On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  there 
would  be  more  danger  of  a  contempt  arising  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  the  admission  of  infants,  and  of  ccn- 
fusion  and  trouble  to  other  communicants ;  so  that,  not 
being  required  in  Scripture,  it  b  much  the  best  to  omit 
it.  When  children  are  grown  up  to  a  capacity  of  be- 
having decently,  they  may  soon  be  instructed  in  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance ;  and  if  they  appear 
to  understand  it,  and  give  proof  of  love  to  Chri^  it 
would  be  advisable  to  admit  them  to  communion,  though 
very  young;  which,  by  the  way.  might  be  a  goiid  secu- 
rity against  many  of  the  snares  to  which  youth  are  ex- 
posed." See  Augusti,  Handbuch  d,  christL  A  rchad.  ii, 
639  sq.;  Bohmer,  Die  chrisaich-kirchliche  Alterthumt- 
wissenschafty  ii,  365  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhiop,\il, 549 
sq. ;  Zom,  Historia  Eucharistia  In/antittm  (Berlm,  1736. 
8vo) ;  Knapp,  Theology^  §  144;  Doddridge,  Lectures  om 
Divinity f  lect.  ocvii ;  Neander,  Church  History,  i,  311, 
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815;  ii,819;  m^4%\  8mith,Accountofthe  Gr,Chwrcky 
p.  161 ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdes,  bk.  xy,  ch.  iii,  §  7 ;  Cole- 
man, Ancient  ChnttianUy^  ch.  zzi,  §  8;  NeandeTi  Hist, 
of  Dogmas  p.  242;  Gieseler,  Doffmengesckiehte,  p.  542. 

Infonticide  is  the  term  for  the  act  or  practioe  of 
maidenog  infants,  which  was  very  general  among  the 
ancients,  and  which  still  prevails  among  rude  nations. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  aU  their  high  notions  of 
drihiatioo,  were  guilty  of  favoring  this  horrible  prac- 
tice by  legislative  enactments,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  found  among  its  supporters.    Thus,  at  Sparta,  the 
law  required  that  a  child,  immediately  after  birth,  was 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  authorities  for  inspection,  and  if 
its  look  was  not  wholesome,  or  its  limbs  crippled,  **  it 
was  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain Tayg^etus;  and  it  was  said  that  this  law  had  a 
vbdeiome  effect,  for  it  made  women  with  child  very 
careful  as  to  their  eating,  drinking,  and  exercise,  and 
hence  they  proved  excellent  nurses.    In  the  other  Gre- 
cian republics  a  similar  disregard  of  the  life  of  sickly 
in&nts  was  shown."    Among  the  Bomans  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  father  to  decide  the  fate  of 
his  new-bom  bcd>e.    Among  the  Norse  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar rule  determined  the  life  of  the  infant     If  weak,  or 
of  the  weaker  sex,  the  father  not  nnfrequently ''  disap- 
proved of  its  living,  and  it  was  exposed  to  die  by  wild 
beasts  or  the  weather."    Among  the  barbaric  tribes, 
child-mnrder  prevails  most  extensively.    Thus  it  is 
general  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South-Sea  Islands, 
and  is  even  a  regular  system  among  the  Fijians  ((f.  v.). 
In  Yanu  Lew,  we  are  informed  by  a  recent  authority, 
"the  extent  of  infanticide  reaches  nearer  two  thirds 
than  one  half  of  all  the  children  bom."    Among  the 
people  of  India,  especially  the  Hindus,  as  well  as  the 
Biahmans,  this  evil  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent, 
due  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  national  preju- 
dice of  remarriage  of  a  widow  (compare  Max  Muller, 
Ck^  from  a  German  Work$hopy  ii,  812).     But,  since 
the  rule  of  the  English,  laws  have  been  enacted  likely 
to  modiiy  the  practice,  if  not  to  check  it  altogether. 
''The  BajpntB,  it  is  said,  destroy  all  the  female  children 
bat  the  fint-bom — a  peculiar  custom,  due  to  its  being  a 
point  of  honor  with  a  Rajput  to  nearly  ruin  himself  in 
the  marriage  feast  and  portion  of  his  daughter,  so  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  have  more  than  one.    The  Mo- 
hammedans were  inclined  to  the  same  practice,  but  ef- 
fected their  object  by  means  of  abortion.    In  New  Hol- 
land the  native  women  think  nothing  of  destroying  by 
oMnpression  the  infant  in  the  womb,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  rearing  it  alive.    In  China  in£uiticide  is  supposed  to 
be  common,  the  chief  cause  being  said  to  be  the  right 
of  periodically  repudiating  their  wives  which  is  possess- 
ed by  Chinamen.    Some  statistics,  recently  published 
in  the  Etpenmce  of  Nancy,  indicate  the  fearful  extent 
to  which  life  is  lost  through  this  practioe  prevailing  in 
80  vast  a  population  as  that  of  China."    Newcomb  {Cy- 
clop, of  Mistiant,  p.  487)  says,  ^  It  is  computed  from  au- 
thentic data  that  not  less  than  9000  children  are  exposed 
in  the  streete  of  Peking  every  year,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  provinces,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
polioe  to  carry  away  in  carts,  every  morning,  those  that 
have  been  exposed  at  night,  »ome  of  wham  are  yet  alive  ; 
^  Aey  are  all  carried  to  a  pit  witMout  the  walltf  and 
fi^tried  promiteuoiuly"    In  Japan,  poverty  of  the  parent 
it  deemed  an  admissible  excuse  for  the  destruction  of 
an  iniant's  life,  and  in  Greenland  the  infant  is  buried 
with  the  mother,  if  she  dies  in  or  shortly  after  child- 
birth.   The  South  American  women  oonomit  the  same 
•tiocity  as  the  poor  parento  of  Japan.    In  Africa  the 
Bttshm^  follow  the  practices  that  we  detailed  as  prev- 
alent among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bonums ;  and  so 
beqaent  has  been  the  practice  of  feeding  lions  with  in- 
faoto*  flesh,  that  **  it  has  greatly  increased  the  desire  of 
^  Uon  for  human  flesh."    ^In  Madagascar  the  fate  of 
the  mfant  depends  upon  the  calculation  of  lucky  and 
[inlQcky  days."    Among  ^  North  American  Indians 
Prfsnticide  has  also  prevailed,  and  does  still  prevail  very 
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extensively.  The  lower  castes  of  the  Natehez  Indians 
on  the  lower  MisstBsippi,  Brinton  {Myths  of  the  New 
World  [N.  Y.  1868, 8vo],  p.  289)  says,  deliberately  mur- 
der their  own  children  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  a  son  or 
chief  to  gain  admittance  to  a  higher  caste.  But  as  a 
principal  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  infanticide,  es- 
pecially of  female  children,  among  savage  tribes,  Lub- 
bock {Origin  of  dviUzationf  and  Primitioe  Condition  of 
Man  [London,  1870, 8vo],  p.  93)  assigns  the  scarcity  of 
game,  and  the  fact  that  female  children  are  only  con- 
sumers, and  not  providers.  '*  Under  these  circumstances, 
female  children  became  a  souroe  of  weakness  in  several 
ways.  They  ate,  and  did  not  hunt;  they  weakened 
their  mothers  when  young,  and  when  growing  up  were 
a  temptetion  to  surrounding  tribes."  But  while  these 
reasons,  which  seem  quite  plausible  at  the  outset,  may 
have  helped  to  aggravate  and  spread  the  horrid  crime 
of  infanticide,  it  is  no  doubt  tme,  after  all,  that  the 
practice  of  child-murder  is  due  to  a  false  comprehension 
of  the  duties  and  relations  of  man  towards  his  Maker. 
Perverted  religious  teachings  have  done  much  to  foster 
this  great  crime  among  these  ignorant  human  beings, 
whom  Christianity  is  dowly  but  surely  convincing  of 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  benign  effect  of  Christi- 
anity, which  was  so  marked  on  the  legislation  of  the 
GrsBco-Roman  empire  in  the  treatment  of  woman,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  in  the  treatment  likeirise  of  her 
offspring,  is  already  apparent  also  among  these  uncivil- 
ized tribes.  One  of  the  maxims  of  modem  civilization, 
or,  rather,  of  Christianity,  is  found  among  the  enacts 
mente  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  namely,  Constan- 
tine*s  declaration  that  "the  killing  of  a  child  by  its  fa- 
ther, which  the  Pompeian  law  left  unpunished,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  crimes"  (Schafi;  CK  Hist,  iii,  114).  "  In- 
stead of  encouraging  the  destmcdon  of  life,  modem  civil- 
isation abounds  in  every  kind  of  machinery  for  preserv- 
ing it,  however  unsuccessful  the  attempt  The  chief 
cause  which,  among  Christian  nations,  leads  to  infanti- 
cide, is  that  of  shame,  which,  however,  operates  only  in 
the  case  of  the  child  being  illegitimate.  The  parents 
often  incur  the  risk  of  conmiitting  the  crime  of  murder 
to  avoid  social  disgrace.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  the  cheeks  put  by  the  law  on  the  ten- 
dency to  infanticide,  the  law  of  bastardy,  the  practice 
of  instituting  foundling  hospitals  (q.  v.),  and  the  kind 
and  degree  of  the  punishments  attending  any  attempt 
more  or  less  direct  to  destroy  the  child,  either  before  or 
after  birth,  require  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  crim- 
inal law  deals  vrith  the  cognate  offences  which  make  up 
infanticide  in  the  following  manner,  whether  the  child 
b  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  As  regards  the  procuring 
of  abortbn.  every  woman  who  takes  poison  or  other 
noxious  thing,  or  uses  instruments  or  other  means  to 
procure  her  miscairiage,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable 
to  penal  servitude  for  Ufe,  or  not  less  than  three  years; 
and  so  is  any  person  who  administers  poison,  or  uses  in- 
struments upon  the  woman  with  such  intent.  Who- 
ever supplies  drugs,  poison,  or  instruments  for  the  same 
purpose  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  three  years.  The  concealment  of  birth  is 
also  a  criminal  offence.  Whoever,  after  a  child  is  bom, 
by  any  secret  disposition  of  the  body,  endeavors  to  con- 
ceal its  birth,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  two  years.  This  is  the  offence  which, 
perhaps,  is  most  fluently  conmiitted,  or  at  least  made 
the  subject  of  prosecution  in  such  cases,  as  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  larger  crime  of  murder  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  jury  is  frequently  foiled  by  the  secret  sympa- 
thy shown  towards  the  mother,  who  is  presumed  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  seduction,  or  otherwise  wrong- 
ed" (Chambers).  But  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
we  are  beginning  to  encounter  in  our  own  day,  in  sev- 
eral Christian  lands,  among  which  our  own  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent,  is  the  practice  of  abortion,  only  an- 
other form  of  infanticide,  so  general  among  the  so-called 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  is  reaUy  alarming  to  the 
Christian  man  to  see  how  extensive  this  great  sin  has 
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bcoomc  in  tbii  countiy,  n  wtU  *s  in  England.  We  do 
not  dei^  to  ipetk  of  Fruii^,  fur  that  country,  in  this 
reapect  at  lesAl,  can  scarcely  nuke  the  profenuon  of  be- 
ing ■  Cliriaiian  Und.  Uoiuea  for  ■tnitioD  ire  among  ui 
in  the  beat  pan*  of  the  largest  cities.  They  are  kept 
with  Ibe  appioTat  or  our  citizens,  and  u«  sufrered  lo 
Rirdier  a  crime  which  must  sooner  or  laler  prove  the 
greatest  curse  that  has  yet  beTalleD  us.  Mr.  GtHnwood, 
in  his  Serm  Carta  iff  iMitdm,  speaks  of  "baby  farm- 
ing" as  "a  mischief  of  gigantic  extent."  Recent  sta- 
tistics, and,  indeed,  the  unblushing  adreninements  of 
abortionius,  male  and  female,  in  the  daily  prints,  pro- 
claim ihe  equally  fearful  extent  of  the  crime  of  infanti- 
cide in  our  own  laud.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  clergy 
raise  their  voice  against  this  varied  form  o(  feliade, 
which  thrvatena  to  declmale  the  population  in  the  ' 
higher  ciasaoi,  and  is  poisoning  the  moral  sense  uf  out- 
wardly respectable  families.    (J.  H.  W.j 

Infant  Je«na,  Dangbters  of  thk  Congreoa- 
Tlos  or  THE,  is  an  order  in  the  Romish  Church  whicli 
has  its  seat  at  Rome.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Anna  Mo- 
unii,  ■  native  of  Lucca,  who,  having  come  to  Rome  en- 
tirely destitute^  succeeded  by  her  industry  and  economy 
in  securing  a  competency.  In  more  advanced  years, 
her  charitable  feelings  prompted  her  lo  cmablisb  an  in- 
stitution where  poor  girls  should  be  instructed  in  such 
female  work  as  would  enable  them  lo  earn  a  livelihood. 
A  priest,  Cuemus  Berlintani,  and  other  members  of  the 
cingy,  approved  of  her  plan,  and  afTorded  her  much  as- 
sistance. By  their  joint  efforts  it  was  Knally  nUblish- 
eil  aa  a  regular  institution,  and  in  1678  pope  Clement 
X  acknowledgcdtheeiistoiceof  Ihe  society,  gave  it  by- 
laws, and  endowed  it  with  sundry  particular  privileges, 
under  the  appellation  of  "  Daughiers  of  the  Infant  Je- 
sus."    The  number  of  the  "  Daughters"  allotted  to  each 

her  of  years  Jeans  lived  upon  earth.  The  novitiate 
lasts  three  years ;  the  ns- 
ten  make  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience. 
Such  as  may  wish  lo  leave 


do  so  before 
but,  in  that 


.king  the  vows, 
invent 'aU  they 


leave 
broughl 
Baon.  Prayers  and  fasts  ate 
strictly  enforced.  The  regu- 
lar hatnt  of  Ihe  order  eon- 
dsta  of  a  wide,  dark  brown 
dress,  and  a  white  hood- 
There  ^aa  existed  in  former 
timea  an  organization  whose 
members  bore  the  name  of 
/,   "  Sisters  of  the  good  Jesus ;" 

formed  from  a  lay  associa- 
Hihll  of  the  DsuEhters  of  tion  into  a  regular  order,  and 
the  nocleiy  of  lEs  Inbnt  supported  themnelves  by  suit- 
*""'•  able     avocations.  —  Herzog, 

Rfal-EnegUopadir,  vi,  616. 
Infiuit  Hemb«rslilp,    See  MRmuiBiunr  m  the 

ClIRtaTlAir  CHi'iunT. 

Infant  Begeneratloa.     See  REOEHERArion. 

Infiuit  Salvation.  On  thisqueBtion  most  Chris- 
tians will  agree  with  the  following  statements:  "The 
great  cansideration  which  leads  to  a  solution  of  the  case 
of  persons  dying  in  infancy  is  fo  ind  in  Rom.  v,  18, 
'Therefore,  as  by  the  uffense  of  one,  Judgment  came 
upon  ail  men  to  condemnation,  even  so,  by  the  right- 
eousness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unio 
juatiflcatiun  of  life.'     In  these  words,    '  '  '  ' 


aSmaC  If  the  whole  human  race  be  meantin  the  far- 
mer clause,  the  whole  human  race  is  meant  in  the  latla 
alsoi  and  it  follows  thM  as  all  are  injured  by  the  olfaKe 
of  Adam,  BO  all  are  benefited  by  the  obedieoce  of  CbriA. 
Whatever,  therefore,  that  benefit  may  be,  all  childm 
dying  in  infancy  must  partake  of  it,  or  tbse  would  be 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  upon  whom  the  'tm 
gift,'  the  effects  of  'the  rigbleousDces  of  oat,'  did  dm 
'  come,'  which  is  coDUary  to  the  apoatle's  srotda"  (Wat- 
son,/ndirutef,  ii,67). 

"  Theologians  have  pursued  two  diffcreat  methoda  ii 
treating  of  this  subject,  (a.)  Some  are  content  witk 
saying  that  (iod  will  pardon  and  save  infanta  on  bccodbI 
of  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  extend  to  all,  althouf^ 
they  may  not  have  believed  in  Christ  daring  tbcdr  life- 
time ;  and  that  their  being  bom  with  natural  defsavity 
will  not  harm  them,  because  they  themselves  ar«  not  le 
blame  for  it  These  writers  refer  lo  Horn,  v,  15-1.  (be 
This  is  the  most  simple  and 
I.  (b.)  Others,  misunderstanding  the  paasage 
Mark  xvi,  16,  suppose  that  faith  m  Christ  ia  an  indit- 
pensable  requinte  for  aalvauon  in  all  men,  and  havr 
therefore  (together  with  some  schoolmen)  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  a/dilA  o/'in/aiitj,  which  they  have  varioodv 
explained  and  described  as  faia  pnuumpta,  impticila, 
ptr  baptitmust  tine  rerbo  (some  say  tint  coffmiiomr)  ■»- 
Jvta .'  tatit  a^rcfio  in  it^aitit  quaiit  Dff*  piaceat.  The 
schoolmen  dfccribe  it  as  diipotifio  ad  juiHliam,  But 
none  of  them  Bucc«cd  in  conveying  any  intelligible  idea. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  N.  T.  about  such  a  faith.  Faith 
always  preauppoees  hioiBlfdgt  and  power  to  exerdae  tht 
understanding.  Ho 
these  requisites,  fait 

indeed,  diiMi^,  unless  the  worn  is  usea  very  mipRi|ia- 
ly.  The  men  want  otfaiih  is  not  datmaUr,  bat  unbe- 
lief only,  or  Ihe  guilty  dealitulion  uf  faith.  Those  who 
have  adopted  this  view  have  thus  been  compelled  (as 
appears  from  Ihe  preceding  remarks)  to  vary  the  idea 
which  is  uniformly  allached  to  the  vtaA  faith  whoe 
adults  are  referred  to,  as  soon  as  they  speak  of  chUdren, 
and  call  somelhing  in  them  by  this  name  which  is  no- 
where else  so  denominated.  The  paeeage  Matt,  iviii, 
6.  iloea  not  bear  upon  this  pcnnl,  smoe  the  disciples  tA 
Christ  are  there  meant.  See  Baftibm.  From  the 
words  of  Christ,  however,  Matt,  xix,  14, '  Of  such  is  the 


And  this  ii 


:;  the 


In  thes> 
erita  of  Christ 
words  applied  to  both  are  precisely  th 
came  upon  aU  men,' '  Ihtjrte  fftf)  cac 


as  belonging  lo  his  kingdoo 
(Knapp,7'AMtojs'.P-*23). 

Calvin,  who  laid  particular  sLivas  on  infant  baptissi 
in  harmony  with  the  other  leading  reformers,  held  that 

not  rely  upon  it  as  sufficient  of  iuelf,  since  the  fulfilment 
depends  not  on  baptism  or  anything  adventiiiaus.  Il 
is  alleged  there  ia  danger  leal  a  child  who  la  sick,  and 
dies  without  baptism,  should  be  deprived  irf  the  gtacc 
of  [egeneration.  This  I  can  by  no  means  admit  God 
pronounces  that  he  adopts  our  inlanls  as  his  children  b^ 
fore  they  are  bom,  when  he  promises  that  he  will  be  a 
God  to  us,  and  lo  our  seed  alter  us.  This  promise  in- 
cludes their  salvation.  Nor  will  any  dare  to  ofler  such 
an  iosnll  to  God  as  lo  deny  the  sufficiency  of  bis  pnni- 
ise  lo  insure  it*  own  accomplisbmenl-  The  reeepticn 
of  an  opinion,  that  all  who  happen  to  die  wiiboul  b^>- 
lism  are  lost,  makes  our  condition  worse  than  that  of 
the  ancienl  Israelites,  as  though  the  grace  of  God  wse 
more  restridrd  now  than  it  waa  under  law;  it  leads  to 
the  conclusioo  that  Christ  came,  not  lo  fulfil  ihe  praa- 
isea,  but  to  abolish  them ;  since  the  promise,  wbich  at 
tbat  time  was  of  itself  soffieiently  efficacious  to  insnit 
salvation  before  the  eighth  day,  would  have  no  validity 
now  without  the  asnstance  of  the  sign."  What  Cahin 
here  says  is  so  clear,  poaitive,  and  decided,  and  aa  n- 
tirely  free  from  the  least  ambiguity,  tbat  he  cannot  be 
misunderstood- 

Or  late  years  a  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  **  Be- 
formed  Church"  as  to  Ibe  doctiines  which  she  really  pro- 
mulgatea  on  this  point,  aiKI,  as  a  reiult,  we  think  we 
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msT  justly  send  forth  the  following:  ''We  still  hold  on 
to  the  old  fiuth  of  the  Choich,  that  the  sacraments  are 
mUing  ordinanoes,  and  feel  as  confident  as  ever  that  God 
will  remain  ^ue  to  his  promise,  and  save  the  children 
of  the  covenant,  thouglk  they  should  die  without  its 
seal"  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  the  ''  Re- 
fwined  Church**  to  take  any  other  ground,  since  one  of 
her  founders  and  great  theological  teachers,  Ursinus, 
held  not  only  in  the  case  of  infants,  but  also  in  the  case 
of  all  God's  reasoning  creatures,  that "  not  all  those  who 
tre  not  baptized  are  excluded  from  the  grace  of  Christ ; 
for  not  the  want,  bat  the  contempt  of  baptism,  excludes 
men  from  the  covenant  of  God,  made  with  the  faithful 
and  their  children.**  (Compare  articles  in  the  Rtf,  Ch, 
Mtstanger,  March  4, 1868 ;  March  U,  1868). 

One  of  the  greatest  arguments  against  the  salvation 
of  children  not  baptized,  which  has  been  advanced,  is, 
that  the  rite  of  baptism  is  essential  to  covenantship,  pro- 
vided the  parenta  had  not  by  peculiar  circumstances 
been  prevented  from  attending  to  this  duty.  But  this 
point  does  not  seem  to  be  well  taken,  for  among  the  Is- 
lamites circumcision  did  not  admit  their  children  into 
covenant  with  God,  as  they  were  in  that  covenant  by 
Inrik,  Circumcision  was  merely  the  sign  or  seal  of  the 
covenant,  without  which  they  could  not  be  recognised 
as  being  of  the  people  of  God.  So  Christian  children  are 
mduded  in  the  covenant  vrith  Christ;  but  the  rito  of 
baptism  is  their  natural  sign  and  seal  of  that  covenant, 
and  without  it  they  cannot  be  considered'  as  belonging 
to  the  visible  followers  of  Christ.  See,  besides  the  au- 
thorities ah%ady  referred  to,  Wesley,  Works,  v,  377 ; 
Mercersb,  Rev,  1860,  p.  887  sq.;  Metk,  Quar.  Rev.  1859, 
p.682;  1864,  p.617sq.,  652  sq.;  1866,p.81;  1870,p.290; 
FairehiW,  Are  Infants  elected  (Tract  of  the  Presb.  Ch. 
No.  229);  McConoughy,  Are  Infants  saved  (Presb.  Ch. 
Tract  No.  182) ;  Children  in  Heaven  (Phila.  1866,  Presb. 
Board  of  PubL),  p.  852 ;  Christian  Examiner j  iv,  481 ;  v, 
229,310;  Russell,  On  Infant  Salvation  (London,  1822, 
12mo) ;  Harris,  Hope  for  Salvation  of  all  dying  in  In- 
/mof  (Lond.  1822, 8vo) ;  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Dtvui- 
•<y,Lectl68.     (J.H.W.) 

InfeL    See  Infui^a. 

Inferential  Theology.  Many  pious  minds  of 
the  Christian  Church  have  earnestly  opposed  the  opin- 
ion of  the  more  liberally  inclined  orthodox  theologians, 
that  the  CJhristian  theology  is  in  some  respects  "  infer- 
entiaL**  Liddon  adroitly  puts  this  question  in  his  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture  of  1866  {(hir  Lord's  Divimty^  p.  441, 442) : 
**  No  one  would  deny  that  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  the 
field  of  theology  has  been  the  scene  of  hasty,  unwar- 
rantable, and  misleading  inferences.  False  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  from  true  premises,  and  very  doubtful 
or  false  premises  have  been  occasionally  assumed,  if  not 
*nated  to  be  true.  .  .  .  But  if  this  should  be  admitted 
it  would  not  follow  that  theology  is  in  no  sense  *  infer- 
oitiaL'  Within  certain  limits,  and  under  due  guidance, 
'mference*  is  the  movement,  it  is  the  life  of  theology. 
The  primal  records  of  revelation  itself,  as  we  find  them 
in  Scripture,  are  conrinnaUy  inferential,  and  it  is  at 
^^•st  the  business  of  theology  to  observe  and  marshal 
these  revealed  inferences,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to 
rn^e  the  most  of  them.  The  illuminated  reason  of  the 
collective  Church  has  for  ages  been  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  original  materials  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
It  has  thus  shaped,  rather  than  created,  the  science  of 
thwlogy.  What  is  theology  but  a  continuous  series 
of  observed  and  systematized  inferences  respecting  God 
in  his  nature  and  his  dealings  with  mankind,  drawn 
ftwn  premises  which  rest  upon  God's  authority?  .  .  , 
If  we  reject  condnsions  drawn  professedly  from  the  sub- 
stance of  levelarion,  but  really  enlarging  instead  of  ex- 
plaimng  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  reject  in- 
ferences whidi  are  nmply  explanatory,  or  which  exhibit 
the  bearing  of  one  reveided  truth  upon  another.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  most  fruitful  and  legitimate  province  of 
*^if<nence  in  theological  inquiry.  Such*  inference*  brings 
ottt  the  meaning  of  the  details  of  revelation.    It  raises 


this  feature  to  prominence,  it  throws  that  into  the  shade. 
It  places  language  to  which  a  too  servile  literalism 
might  have  attributed  the  highest  force  in  the  lower 
rank  of  metaphor  and  symbol;  it  elicits  pregnant  anfl 
momentous  truths  from  incidents  which,  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  guidance  or  reflection,  may  have  been 
thought  to  possess  only  a  secondary  degree  of  signifi- 
cance." 

Inferior  Clergy,  *<  the  several  classes  of  assistants 
to  the  priesthood  in  the  ancient  churches.  They  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  dxiipoTovriroQ  vvtipmiay  be- 
cause they  were  appointed  to  their  respective  offices 
without  the  imposition  of  hands.  Not  being  ordained 
at  the  altar,  nor  in  ecclesiastical  form,  they  were,  of 
course,  ineligible  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  sacerdotal 
functions;  indeed,  so  distinctly  drawn  was  the  line  be- 
tween them  and  the  superior  orders,  called  (f(Htf/<evoc, 
holy,  that  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to  touch  the  sa- 
cred vessels,  or  so  much  as  to  enter  the  '  diaconicum' — 
sanctuary.  The  inferior  clergy  of  the  CThorch  of  Eng- 
land indndes  aU  those  in  holy  orders  not  distinguished 
by  their  position  and  title  as  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
The  offices  of  churchwarden,  verger,  sexton,  and  pew- 
opener  in  the  Church  of  England  correspond  in  general 
to  the  offices  of  the  inferior  deigy  of  andent  times'* 
(Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.).  See  Bingham,  Oriy, 
Ecdes,  book  i,  ch.  L    See  Clerot. 

Infeudation  is  a  term  in  law  for  the  placing  in 
possession  of  a  fee  or  freehold  estate.  It  was  used  in 
ecdesiastical  law  to  designate  the  granting  of  tithes  to 
laymen,  and  the  temporluy  possession  by  ecdesiastical 
associations  of  lay  property.  Pope  Urban  VIII,  in  the 
year  1626,  declared  himself  against  all  infeudation,  and 
made  it  null  and  void  if  thereafter  contracted.  See 
Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  450. 

Infidel  (dmoTOQ^  2  Cor.  vi,  16 ;  1  Tim.  v,  18),  an  u»> 
believer,  as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Infidelity  etymologically  means  simply  want  of 
beli^.  By  common  usage  it  has  come  to  mean  (1),  in 
a  restricted  sense,  a  rejection  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and 
(2),  in  a  wider  sense,  the  rejection  of  religion  generally. 
Thus  Atheists,  who  disbelieve  in  God,  and  Deists,  who 
believe  in  God,  but  reject  Christianity,  are  alike  called 
infidels. 

L  Variotts  Forms  of  Injidelity^—Vesnon,  in  his  ex- 
cellent priz*  essay  on  It^fiddity,  its  Aspects,  Causes,  and 
Agencies  (Lond.  1860, 8vo),  clarifies  the  forms  of  modem 
infidelity  as  follows:  1.  Atheism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
divine  existence ;  2.  Pantheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  di- 
vine personality;  8.  Naturalism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
divine  government;  4.  Spiritualism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
divine  redemption.  To  these  may  be  added,  what  be-- 
long  more  properly  to  practical  than  to  theoretical  in- 
fidelity, 5.  Indifferentism,  or  the  denial  of  man^s  re- 
sponsibility; and,  6.  FormaUsm,  or  the  denial  of  the 
power  of  godliness.  Each  of  these  will  be  found  noticed 
in  this  C^dopsedia  under  their  proper  heads.  Riddle 
{Hampton  Lecture  for  1852)  gives  the  following  survey 
of  the  various  phases  of  infidelity. 

(1.)  Rationalism, — "  Infidelity,  scarcdy  fiuhioned,  and 
perhaps  hardly  consdous  of  its  own  true  character,  but 
yet  reaUy  existing  and  putting  forth  some  degree  of 
energy,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  rationalistic  rejection 
of  Christian  doctrine.  In  this  form,  having  reference 
rather  to  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  than  to  ^ts  proofs 
and  evidences,  infidelity  is  susceptible  of  such  diversi- 
fied modifications,  and  assumes  so  many  disguises,  that 
it  may  sometimes  escape  detection,  and  is  often  in  a  dis- 
position to  repel,  with  logical  correctness,  the  charges 
which  may  be  justly  brought  against  it  by  those  who 
perceive  its  real  tendency  and  nature.  The  faintest, 
but  still  dangerous  phase  of  this  rationalistic  spirit  con- 
sists in  the  habit  of  making  an  arbitrary  choice  and  m- 
lection  of  dogmas  to  be  believed  by  those  who  profess- 
edly, and  with  more  or  less  wncerity,  accept  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  as  a  whole.    From  this  unhealthy  state 
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of  mind  the  tnmsition  is  too  easy  to  a  STStematic  deoor 
tvm  of  reason  above  all  the  notices  of  revelation ;  that  is, 
to  rationcdism  applied  to  the  wl^le  substance  of  the 
GospeL  This  takes  pUce  when  men  systematicallj  re- 
quire that  revealed  truth  shall  be,  not  only  not  contra- 
dictory to  sound  reason,  which  is  justly  to  be  expected, 
but  that  it  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  independent 
notions  of  reason  or  deductions  of  the  understanding." 
With  the  class  of  thinkers  who  have  this  tendency  most 
prominently  affiliates  Mr.  Leckey,  who  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Rationalism  (London,  2  vols.  8vo). 
His  aim,  and  that  of  his  school,  evidently  is  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  system  of  ethics,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
supernatural  character,  holding  that  the  contest  b&> 
tween  the  champions  and  the  adversaries  of  religion  is 
no  longer  to  be  fought,  as  it  was  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  upon  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  that 
the  dogmatic  forms  of  the  Plrotestant  churches  are  no 
longer  the  efficient  antagonists  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Nor  are  the  free-thinkers  of  the  present  day  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  oldYoltairean  school  in  France, 
or  with  the  English  Deists  of  the  last  century.  Their 
system  is  no  longer  exclusively  negative  and  destruc- 
tive, but,  on  the  contrary,  intensely  positive,  and,  in  its 
moral  aspect,  intensely  Christian.  It  embraces  a  series 
of  essentially  Christian  conceptions — equality,  fraterni- 
ty, the  suppression  of  war,  the  education  of  the  poor, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  difFiision  of  liberty.  It  re- 
volves around  the  ideal  of  Christianity,  and  represents 
its  spirit  without  its  dogmatic  i^stem  and  its  supernat- 
ural narratives.  From  both  of  these  it  unhesitatingly 
recoils,  while  deriving  all  its  strength  and  nourishment 
from-  Christian  ethics.  Hardly  conscious  of  its  own 
character,  as  Mr.  Riddle  tells  us,  modem  Rationalists  go 
forth  under  such  leaders  as  Leckey,  and  declare  that 
**the  idolatry  of  dogmas  will  pass  away,**  and  that 
'*  Christianity,  being  rescued  from  sectarianism  and  in- 
tolerance that  have  defaced  it,  will  shine  by  its  own 
moral  splendor,  and,  sublimated  above  all  the  sphere  of 
controversy,  will  assume  its  rightful  position  as  an  ideal, 
and  not  a  83r8tem ;  as  a  person,  and  not  a  creed.*'  We 
see  this  great  result,  which  I^Ir.  Leckey  succeeds  in  pic- 
turinfff  in  a  somewhat  motUJied  form,  in  the  efforts  of 
the  ftee-thinkers  of  our  land,  especially  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  "  Free  Religious  Association,"  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday  laws  for  certain 
purposes  in  the  city  of  Boston,  inaugurated^  first  by  the 
followers  of  Theodore  Paricer.    See  Rationalism. 

(2.)  Spiritualism^^**  But  while  Rationalism  appears 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  form^  reputation,  there  is  an- 
other method  of  arriving  at  the  same  end  which  finds 
acceptance  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  at  the  present 
day.  These  men  are  not  Rationalists ;  they  are  so-call- 
ed Spiritualists,  They  do  not  deny  the  great  truths 
which  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  sacred  record;  nor 
do  they  disavow  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  so 
leave  roan  entirely  to  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  and  the 
conclusions  of  his  understanding,  with  the  additional 
aid  to  be  derived  from  his  fellow-creatures,  all  unin- 
spired like  himself.  But  their  theory  is  this.  There 
is,  say  they,  a  revelation  made  fh>m  God  to  man,  but  it 
is  only  subjective,  inward,  to  the  already  existing  spir- 
itual life,  or  religious  consciousness  of  humanity ;  the 
inspiration  by  which  this  life  or  consciousness  is  awak- 
ened is  common  to  every  man  who  will  wait  and  seek 
for  it ;  and  as  to  religious  truth,  it  is  simply  that  which 
individuals,  or  the  mass  of  humanity,  so  far  as  their 
powers  have  been  heightened  by  the  divine  afflatus,  are 
able  to  apprehend.  According  to  this  system,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  Gospel  announces  positive  sphr- 
itual  facts,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  is  usuidly 
understood  by  the  atonement;  but  it  propounds  ideas 
which  may  be  differently  received  by  different  men,  and 
will  possess  a  power  and  value  according  to  the  spirit- 
ual mould  into  which  they  may  be  cast.  Now,  in  this 
Spiritualism,  let  it  be  observed,  there  is  nothing  original 
or  new.    This  ^stem  is,  in  substance,  only  one  of  those 


phases  of  unbelief  which  have  appeared  and  disappeared 
at  intervals  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christiani^,  bat 
which,  thanks  be  to  God,  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
making  the  Gospel  obsolete,  and  in  robbing  mankind  of 
the  knowledge  of  salvation.  It  is,  however,  fraught 
with  danger,  and  its  power  of  mischief  arises,  in  do 
small  degree,  from  its  capability  of  disguise.  It  can  put 
on  the  semblance  of  Christian  truth ;  it  can  comply  wiUi 
any  form  of  words,  even  the  soundest  form,  in  areeds 
and  confessions  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  fidelity  aod 
care."  (Comp.  Hardwick,  Christ  <md  other  Masters,  i, 
5  sq.)    See  Sfibituausm. 

(8.)  Naturalism, — *'  The  mind  that  revolts  at  mrs- 
tery,  or  religious  truth  which  we  cannot  know  independ- 
endy  of  a  direct  and  outward  revelation,  is  also  shock- 
ed and  repelled  by  miracle.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
infidelity  sometimes  assumes  the  form  ik  naturalism,  or 
an  assault  upon  the  Bible  chiefiy  with  reference  to  its 
supernatural  historic  elements.  According  to  same,  the 
miracles  of  Scripture  were  really  wrought,  and  presents 
ed  all  the  appearances  described  in  the  sacred  record; 
but  they  were  miraculous  only  to  the  apprehensioa  of 
ignorant  persons,  who  did  not  understand  how  they  were 
performed.  Far  more  elaborate,  and  perhaps  more  plao- 
sible,  has  been  an  attempt  of  recent  date  to  exhibit  all 
the  miraculous  and  supernatural  features  of  the  Goq)el 
history  under  the  character  of  an  aggregate  of  myths 
or  legends.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  Strauss.  See 
Naturalism. 

(4.)  Deism, — ^''This  is  a  dass  of  anti-Christian  princi- 
ples well  known  as  having  prevailed  in  England  duefiy 
in  the  last  century."  Infidelity  in  this  form  no  looga  ap> 
pears  a^  mere  philosophy,  or  speaks  in  the  accents  d'cahn 
or  lofty  speculation.  It  includes,  indeed,  some  attempts 
at  historical  and  verbal  criticism,  and  makes  some  show 
of  wisdom  suited  to  the  age  in  which  it  flourished;  bat, 
for  the  most  part,  it  opens  its  mouth  in  blasphemy,  and 
proclaims  aloud  the  sentiments  of  an  evil  and  ungodly 
heart.  For,  whether  we  consider  the  ignorant  misrep- 
resentations of  Paine,  the  sneers  of  Gibbon,  or  the  scoff- 
ings  of  Voltaire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  is  founded  upon  moral  re- 
pugnance and  distaste.  Their  writings  are  a  clear  echo 
of  that  rebellious  sentiment,  *  We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us*  (Luke  xix,  14).  And,  so  far  as 
the  school  of  mfidelity  c<«tinues  to  subsist,  we  find  its 
adherents,  for  the  most  part,  among  men  of  depraved 
moral  habits,  of  low  taste  and  uncultivated  intellect,  rev- 
elling very  often  in  the  haunts  of  profligacy  and  vice, 
or  filled  with  political  rancor,  and  struggling  against  the 
restraints  of  all  laws,  human  and  di\'ine.'*  (Comp.  Wa- 
terland,  Works,  v,  4  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Mat- 
ters, i,  38  sq.)     See  Dkism. 

(5.)  PofOheism, — **  Some  men  there  are  who,  while 
they  reject  Christianity,  and  know  not  the  true  God, 
yet  retain  the  impression  of  a  presiding  or  universal  In- 
tellect ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  they  thus  rec- 
ognise as  mental  energy,  or  the  divine  essence,  ot  even 
a  divine  being,  they  regard  as  more  or  less  identical  with 
nature,  conceiving  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  either 
God  b  the  universe,  or  the  universe  is  God.  This  is 
Pantheism  in  its  twofold  aspect."     See  Paktueism. 

(6.)  A  theism, — **  There  appears  to  be  only  one  st^bw- 
er  to  which  even  the  boldest  infidelity  can  descend,  and 
that  is  A  theism,  properly  so  called.  The  Atheist  is  some- 
times satisfied  with  taking  a  merely  negative  position. 
Without  attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God,  be 
simply  affirms  that,  to  hu  apprehension,  there  is  no  waSr 
fident  proof  of  his  existence,  or  that  the  evidences  of 
his  being  and  his  operation,  to  which  many  men  appeal, 
are  to  his  mind  no  evidence  whatever,  and  therefore  he 
holds  himself  excused  from  believing  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  from  accepting  the  consequences  which  must 
follow  from  such  admission,  respecting  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  the  prospect  of 
immortality  hereafter.  But  this  position,  dreary  as  it 
is,  by  no  means  forms  a  resting-place  of  this  infidel  phi- 
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kflophy.  Atheism,  even  in  the  pfesent  day,  is  posidve 
and  dogmatic  in  its  teachings.  It  professes  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  a  Deity,  and  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
God,  or,  at  least,  that  there  is  none  engaged  in  present 
operation  on  the  universe  aroand  us.*^    See  Atheism. 

n.  Causes  of  InfideiUy, — ^The  chief  source  of  infidel- 
ity is  undoubtedly  a  moral  one.     **  It  is  evident,^  re- 
marks Pearson  {Modem  Infidelity ^  pt.  il,  ch.  i),  ^  that 
unbelief,  generally  i^)eaking,  can  originate  in  only  one 
of  two  sources ;  either  in  a  deficiency  of  evidence,  or  in 
a  state  of  mind  and  heart  on  which  the  clearest  and 
strongest  evidence  has  no  power.    The  causes  of  infi- 
delity, we  are  persuaded,  are  more  ethical  than  intellects 
uaL    This  persuasion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
perusal  of  some  of  the  productions  of  our  modem  infidel 
writers."     ''Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible,"  says 
professor  Garfoett  {Mod,  Philosoph,  Infidelity ,  p.  5), "  than 
the  argumemteUwe  resources  of  modem  ini^elity.    It 
does  not  reason,  it  only  postulates ;  it  dreams  and  it  dog- 
matizes.    Nor  can  it  claim  invention,**    This  testimony 
is  true.    Indeed,  we  venture  to  assert,  that  the  general 
strain  of  argument  brought  to  bear  against  Christianity 
by  its  modem  assailants  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  within  the  province  of  purely  literary  criticism. 
The  strong  determination  to  withstand  everything  in 
the  shape  of  reasonable  evidence  contrasts  very  much 
with  the  feeble  argumentation  by  which  many  of  the 
truths  of  rdigion  are  set  aside.     Be  it  atheism  or  pan- 
theism, naturalism  or  ^irituaUsm,  indifferentism  or  for- 
malism, the  will  has  much  to  do  with  it     Moral  evi- 
dence is  the  appropriate  proof  of  moral  trath.   All  mor- 
al evidence  is  cumulative ;  but,  however  strong  it  may 
be,  it  is  never  irresistible.    An  indocile  mind  can  ward 
it  off.    The  existence  of  God  [see  God]  does  not  admit 
of  demonstration,  but  moral  cerUdnty.    See  Evidence. 
So  the  personality  of  Grod,  though  much  more  rational 
tban  pantheism,  does  not  admit  of  mathematical  dem- 
onstration.    Chrbtianity  is  based  upon  evidence.    The 
reason  why  evidence  is  necessary  is  to  be  found  in  oiur 
moral  constitution  as  rational,  discriminating,  account- 
able agents;  and  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  worid,  we  were  otherwise  liable  to  deception 
in  reference  to  our  highest  interests.     It  could  never  be 
a  man's  duty  to  believe  in  a  revelation  claiming  to  it- 
self the  authority  of  heaven,  tmless  that  revelarion  bore, 
legibly  on  its  front,  heaven's  signature,  or  was  in  some 
vay  attended  with  heaven's  evidencing  power.    The 
evidence  that  attests  the  tmth  of  Christianity,  vast,  va- 
ried, and  of  great  cumulative  power  though  it  be,  is  not, 
however,  irresistible.    No  man  b  warranted  to  expect 
it  to  be  so.     Faith  is  a  moral  act,  and,  while  resting  on 
a  Btiong  groundwork  of  proof,  it  must  have  some  diffi- 
eolties  over  which  to  triumph.    Origen,  speaking  of  the 
<liffictdties  in  the  Bible  revelation,  and  of  those  in  the 
revelation  of  nature,  Bays :  **  In  both  we  see  a  self-con- 
waling,  self-revealing  God,  who  makes  himself  known 
<^y  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him ;  in  both  are  found 
stimulants  to  faith,  and  occasions  for  unbelief"    **  There 
i»  light  enough,**  says  Pascal, "  for  those  who  sincerely 
^h  to  see,  and  darkness  enough  for  those  of  an  oppo- 
nte  description.**    Mr.  Newman  tells  us  it  **  supersedes 
the  authoritative  force  of  outward  miracles  entirely**  to 
My  that "  a  really  overpowering  miraculous  proof  would 
W  destroyed  the  moral  character  of  faith.**    This, 
^Mmerer,  is  not  argument,  but  a  foolish  dogmatic  asser- 
tion.   The  Chrisrian  miraclfes  are  of  '^  a  convincing  and 
*opendous  character,**  and  yet  not  so  overpowering  as 
^  axiom  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  its  part;  and  we 
^  sagacity  to  perceive  where  lies  the  contradiction 
^>^tw6en  these  statements.    Evidence  is  obligatory  on 
^'^  not  becaose  it  is  overpowering  or  irresistible,  but 
**caMe  it  preponderates. 

besides  the  moral  ground,  there  are  certain  subordi- 
iiite  causes  constantly  operating,  e.  g.  Speculative  Phi- 
^<*ophy  (q.  V.) ;  corruptions  of  Christianity  [see  Chris- 
■^^AHrnr;  Bomakism]  ;  religious  intolerance  [see  ToL- 
butiok];  and,  more  especially,  the  connection  of 


Church  and  State.  In  our  own  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  private  opinion 
has  brought  upon  us  the  charge,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  in  our  corporate  capacity  we,  by  our 
peculiar  position  on  this  point,  permit  the  inference  that 
we  *^  distinctly  afiirm  that  no  religion  is  trae,  but  that 
aU  theologicid  systems  are  hmnan  speculations  upon  a 
doubtful  matter,  more  or  less  plausible  in  themsielves, 
and  containing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  truth,  but  no 
one  of  which  is  so  probable  that  we  vrill  act  in  a  mat- 
ter so  important  and  legislate  upon  the  theory  of  its 
tmth.**  It  is  held  by  sceptics  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
prove  any  other  theoretical  justification  of  toleration,  or 
religious  equality,  or  whatever  else  the  system  which 
treats  religion  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion  is  called, 
than  one  which  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  religion 
is  matter  of  opinion ;  in  other  woids,  that  the  best  of  aU 
religions  is  doubtful  The  mere  non-acceptance  of  the 
Koran  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Creed,  after  notice  of 
their  contents,  appears  to  them  to  amount  to  a  denial 
of  the  trath  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed  and  the  pope 
respectively.  They  argue  thus  from  the  position  that  a 
tuition  cannot  remain  on  neutral  grounds  in  a  matter  in 
which  it  is  theoretically,  and  practically  too,  impossible 
to  be  neutral,  and  that  the  18th  century  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, which  led  the  founders  of  our  Constitution  to 
think  otherwise,  are  fundamentally  wrong  {Tke  Nation, 
1868,  p.  845).    See  Church. 

For  further  information,  see  the  different  articles  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  also  the  articles  Evidekcbs  op 
Christianity;  Parker;  Positivism;  Unbelief.  See 
also  Garbett,  Modem  Philosopkical  Ii^fidelity ;  Sogers, 
Reason  and  Faith ;  Rogers,  Eclipse  of  FaUh ;  Riddle, 
Natttral  History  ojfln^klity  (Bampton  Lect.  for  1852, 
8vo) ;  Thomson,  Aids  to  Faith  (Lond.  1861, 8vo);  Mor- 
gan,  Christianity  and  Modem  Infidelity  (London,  1854, 
12mo);  Pearson,  Prize  Essay  on  Infidelity  (Lond.  1860, 
21st  edition) ;  London  Review,  No.  5,  art  i ;  Ch,  of  Eng- 
land Review,  Oct.  1854,  art.  iii ;  Wharton,  Theism  and  the 
Modem  Sceptical  Theories  (Phihu  1869, 12mo) ;  Saintes, 
History  of  Rationalism  (Lond.  1849, 8vo) ;  Christian  Re- 
view, iii,  184 ;  North  British  Review,  xv,  18 ;  Princeton 
Review,  xii,  31 ;  Nelson,  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity  (N. 
Y.  12mo) ;  Godwin,  Philosophy  of  A  theism  (Lond.  1858) ; 
Van  Mildert,  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Rise  andProgress  of 
Infidelity  (Lond.  1820,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hurst,  Hist,  of  Ra- 
tionalism (2d  ed.  N.  Y.  1866, 8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  German 
Rationalism  (N.  York,  1865) ;  Farrar,  Crit.  HisL  of  Free 
Thought  (N.  Y.  1868, 8vo) ;  Evangel,  Qfiart,  Rev,  1865,  p. 
162  sq. ;  Mercersb,  Rev.  July,  1869 ;  Meth,  Quart,  Review, 
1868,  p.  687  sq. ;  1864,  p.  682  sq. 

Infinite.    See  Attributes;  God. 

Infinity,  without  end  or  limit,  the  negation  of  finite : 
dvaipov, "  un-endlich." 

I.  The  Indeifinite, — Besides  the  definite  consciousness 
of  which  logic  formulates  the  laws,  there  is  also  an  in- 
definite consciousness  which  cannot  be  formulated.  Be- 
sides complete  thoughts,  and  besides  the  thoughts 
which,  though  incomplete,  admit  of  completion,  there 
are  thoughts  which  it  is  impossible  to  complete,  and 
yet  which  are  real,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  normal 
affections  of  the  inteUect  Positive  knowledge,  how- 
ever extensive  it  may  become,  does  not  and  never  can 
fill  the  whole  region  of  possible  thought.  At  the  utter- 
most reach  of  discovery  there  arises,  and  must  ever 
arise,  the  question,  What  lies  beyond?  Regarding  sci- 
ence as  a  gradually  increasing  sphere,  we  may  say  that 
every  addition  to  its  surface  does  but  bring  it  into  wider 
contact  with  surrounding  nescience.  There  is  always 
something  which'  forms  alike  the  raw  material  of  defi- 
nite thought,  and  remains  after  the  definiteness  which 
thinking  gave  to  it  has  been  destroyed  (H.  Spencer, 
First  Principles,  p.  21  sq.,  88,  90  sq.).  This  vague  ele- 
ment in  thought,  which  is  ineradicid)le,  Spencer  consid- 
ers to  be  the  groundwork  of  the  feeling  of  awe,  and  of 
natural  religion.  It  is  the  infinite  in  this  sense,  the  at- 
tempt to  conceive  which  involves  a  contradiction  in 
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tenns;  which  can  only  be  believed  to  exist,  but  can 
never  become  an  object  to  consciousneaa.  "  If  all 
thought  is  limitation ;  if  whatever  we  conceive  ia,  by 
the  very  act  of  conception,  regarded  as  finite,  the  infi- 
nite, from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  merely  a  name  for 
the  absence  of  those  conditions  under  which  thought  is 
possible**  (Mansell's  BampUm  Lectures,  p.  48 ;  comp.  p. 
80,  63,  80, 118 ;  see  esp.  notes  on  p.  48  and  51,  4th  ed.). 

n.  The  Infinite  as  an  Interminable  Series, — Aristotle 
mentions  five  ways  {Phys.  Ausc  208,  b.  15)  in  which 
the  notion  of  the  diriipov  is  attained :  (a)  From  the  un- 
limited duration  of  time;  (6)  from  the  possibility  of 
perpetually  subdividing  magnitudes;  (c)  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  growth  and  decay  in  nature;  (d)  from  the 
fact  that  limitation  is  always  relative,  and  never  abso- 
lute ;  and  (e),  *^  the  strongest  proof  of  all,"  from  the  ina- 
bility to  conceive  a  limit  to  number,  magnitude,  and 
space.  Any  given  moment  of  time  is  both  preceded 
and  succeeded  by  another,  and  that  by  another  without 
end.  Any  magnitude  admits  of  multiplication  or  divi- 
sion, and  the  multiples  or  parts  are  again  capable  of 
multiplication  or  division,  respectively,  without  limit. 
Any  effect  in  nature  is  the  result  of  a  cause  which,  again, 
is  the  effect  of  another  cause  in  an  endless  regress ;  and, 
conversely,  every  effect  is  itself  the  cause  of  some  other 
effect,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  the  cause  of  another  effect, 
and  so  on  in  an  interminable  pn^ress.  Time,  space, 
and  causation  thus  exhibit  infinity  in  the  form  of  a 
straight  line  or  series  of  terms  without  beginning  or 
end.  The  characteristics  of  this  mode  of  the  infinite 
are:  (1)  that  it  is  purely  negative,  L  e.  is  the  mere 
process  of  passing  beyond  limitations;  (2)  that  it  pos- 
tulates the  perpetual  recurrence  of  limitations  as  its 
condition ;  and  (3)  that,  as  an  endless  series,  it  is  inca- 
pable of  being  thought  out,  it  is  always  possible  and 
never  actual,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  but  always  to  be 
in  the  act  of  coming  into  existence. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  if  infinity  is  an  idea  realiza- 
ble by  the  mind,  it  must  be  conceived  in  some  other 
way  than  as  a  linear  series;  it  must  be  capable  of  an 
expression  which  is  at  once  definite,  and  yet  preserves 
the  true  character  of  infinity.  Mathematical  science 
does  this  by  the  summation  of  an  infinite  series  in  a 
finite  expression,  and  maniptdates  both  the  infinite  and 
the  infinitesimal  as  terms  having  a  definite  meaning  in 
calculation.  The  possibility  of  conceiving  the  infinite 
as  complete  may  be  seen  more  easily  from  the  consider- 
ation that  any  object  which  we  can  see,  handle,  imag- 
ine, conceive,  vrithout  any  difficulty,  e.  g.  a  fruit,  or  a 
stone,  is  really  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts 
into  which  it  may  be  divided,  an  infinite,  therefore, 
which  is  not  merely  coming  into  existence,  but  actually 
exists  here  and  now.  Regarded,  too,  under  the  aspect 
of  a  term  in  the  line  of  causation,  any  object  in  nature 
sums  up  an  infinite  series  in  itself.  For,  as  an  effect,  it 
is  the  result  of  all  previous  causes,  and,  as  a  cause,  the 
germ  of  all  succeeding  effects. 

These  summations  of  the  serial  infinite,  whether 
achieved  by  the  formulsB  of  mathematics  or  presented 
as  complete,  in  every  portion  of  space,  in  every  period 
of  time,  and  in  every  object  in  nature,  are  anticipations 
of  a  higher  form  of  infinity  which  is  revealed  by  the 
mind  of  man. 

III.  T/ie  Spiritual  Infinite  (infinitum  ratioms,  infini- 
tum actu,  o\ov  TtKuov)  differs  from  the  former,  not  so 
much  in  excluding  as  including  the  limit  or  boundary 
of  which  it  is  tlie  negation,  L  e.  as  not  limited  from 
without  and  perpetually  passing  beyond  the  limit,  but 
as  limiting  itself.  As  the  natural  or  mathematical  in- 
finite is  represented  by  the  line,  so  the  rational  or  spir- 
itual infinite  finds  its  appropriate  symbol  in  the  circle, 
i.  e.  the  line  which  is  without  beginning  or  end,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  limited  at  every  point  by  itself.  It  is 
thus  at  once  absolutely  unlimited,  and  yet  absolutely 
definite.  The  transition  from  II  to  III  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  straight  line 
e  chord  of  an  infinite  circle.    Such  is  the  infinite 


as  exhibited  in  (a)  the  thought  and  Q>)  the  volitioa  c^ 
man. 

(a)  Consciousness,  and  thought  as  a  mode  of  om- 
sdousness,  involve  the  opposition  of  the  subject  which 
thinks  and  the  object  about  which  it  thinks.  As  a  ood- 
dition  of  thinking  at  all,  the  mind  must  set  its  thoo^ 
over  against  itself  as  not  itself,  and  conversely,  as  U» 
condition  of  an  object  being  thought  of  at  all,  it  rniet 
be  presented  as  distinct  from  the  mind  which  thixiks  d 
it.  Here,  then,  is  a  limitation  or  barrier  which  coisd- 
tutes  what  is  called  "  the  finiteness"  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. The  thinker  is  limited  and  conditionei] 
by  his  thought,  the  thought  is  limited  and  conditiaied 
by  the  thinker.  But,  as  it  is  possible  to  present  am- 
object  to  thought,  it  is  competent  for  the  thinko-  to  pre- 
sent himaeysA  the  object  about  which  he  thinks,  i  e.  to 
be  at  once  the  subject  which  thinks  and  the  object 
which  is  thought  about.  This  capability  of  s^-con- 
sciousness,  of  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
lower  animals  are  destitute,  constitutes  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  degradation  of  man,  is  a  source  at  once  of  his 
best  and  hb  worst  actions.  Here  we  have  the  anak^ne 
of  the  line  returning,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
into  itselt  The  limitation  of  the  thinker  by  the  object 
thought  of  is  as  real  as  before,  only  it  is  a  limitation  of 
himself  by  himself:  he  is  conditioned,  as  before,  hot 
self-conditioned,  L  e.  infinite.     See  Pebsonaltt. 

(6)  The  same  infinity  appears  in  free  will.  As  free, 
a  man  does  an  action  which  originates  absolutely  with 
himself.  But  this  action  has  a  perman^it  effect  <hi  his 
character,  and  thus  determines  the  quality  of  the  next 
action.  This  new  action  is  also  originated  absolutely 
by  the  free  agent,  but  the  agent  himself  is  modified, 
conditioned,  limited,  by  the  previous  action.  The  agait 
has  thus  his  freedom  limited  and  defined,  and  increas- 
ingly so  with  every  fresh  action,  but  he  is  limited  by 
that  of  which  he  b  himself  the  absolute  originator.  lie 
is  finite  (limited,  conditioned)  and  at  the  same  time  in^ 
finite  (unlimited,  unconditioned),  because  he  is  self-con* 
ditioned.    See  Liberty. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  rather  than  in  that  of  infinite  m^- 
nitude,  that  infinity  is  an  attribute  of  God.     See  luEr 

ISM. 

lY.  Relation  to  the  Finite, — It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  above  (a)  that,  although  the  essence  of  infin- 
ity is  the  transcendence  of  every  limitation,  yet  that 
the  finite  and  limited,  even  when  excluded  (I  and  U), 
is  postulated  as  a  condition  of  infinity,  and  that  in  the 
higher  forms  of  infinity  the  limit  is  included,  or,  rather,, 
imposed  from  within.    Even  in  the  sense  of  the  indefi 
nite  residuum  of  thought,  definite  thinking  is  presup- 
posed as  the  condition  of  our  becoming  conscious  of  the 
vague  element  beyond.     The  serial  infinite,  again,  as 
the  mere  process  of  transcending  every  given  term,  pos- 
tulates the  perpetual  recurrence  of  terms  to  transcend : 
aTTHpoVf  says  Aristotle,  ftiv  ovv  iariv  oi  Kara  rrociy 
Xaftpavovatv,  aUi  ri  Xa/3etv  tarw  tlut  {Phys,  Aute, 
207,  a.  7) — **  The  quantitative  infinite  is  that  which  al- 
ways has  something  outside  it,  i.  e.  a  tetm  'not  yet 
reached.' "    The  q[>iritual  infinite,  lastly,  as  the  self-de- 
termination of  thought  and  volition,  iB,ex  vi  teramdj  a 
process  of  generating  at  every  step  the  finite  and  limit- 
ed,    {h)  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  reversal  of 
the  true  order  to  conceive  the  infinite  to  be,  as  its  ety- 
mology suggests,  the  mere  negation  of  the  finite,  and, 
as  such,  a  secondary  and  derived  idea.     On  such  a  sup- 
position it  becomes  impossible  to  explain  how  we  be- 
come conscious  of  limitation  at  alL     How,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  we  know  that  thought  is  finite  if  we  know 
nothing  first  of  the  infinite  ?    How  is  the  consciooairas 
of  limitation  possible  except  as  the  n^ation  of  what  is 
unlimited  ?    The  infinite  is  thus,  as  the  condition  of  the 
finite,  prior  and  positive;  the  finite,  as  the  limit  ex- 
cluded, included,  self-imposed  by  the  infinite,  posterior 
and  negative. 

The  relation  of  God,  as  the  Infinite,  to  the  worid  and 
the  soul,  as  finite,  is  considered  elsewhere.    But,  unless 
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(a)  be  borne  in  mind,^the  logical  result  is  deisiD|  and  if 
(by  be  neglected,  pantheism. 

V.  In^uty  €U  tymboHzed  tn  the  Tmaginatum, — ^We  ftnd 
the  attempt  to  picture  the  infinite  to  the  imagination 
taaaag  non-Enropean  nations  in  the  form  of  a  state  of 
vacancy  immediately  preceding  creation.     The  constit- 
uents of  the  image  are  generally  air  and  water.     The 
image  of  mere  air  or  mere  water  would  be  no  realizable 
image  at  all,  because  involving  no  distinction.     But  in 
the  contrast  of  the  two  we  get  that  minimum  of  defi- 
niteoeas  which  renders  the  image  possible.    A  beauti- 
fully pure  representation  of  the  imagined  infinite  is 
found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  aborigines  of  Guate- 
mala (Max  MuUer's  Chips,  i,  838).     It  is  as  follows: 
**  There  was  a  time  when  all  that  exists  in  heaven  and 
earth  was  noade.    All  was  then  in  suspense;  all  was 
calm  and  silent    All  was  immovable,  all  peaceful,  and 
the  vast  space  of  the  heavens  was  empty. .   There  was 
no  man,  no  animal,  no  shore,  no  trees;  heaven  alone 
existed.     The  face  of  the  earth  was  not  to  be  seen; 
there  was  only  the  still  expanse  of  the  sea  and  the 
heaven  above.     Divine  beings  were  on  the  waters  like 
a  growing  light     Their  voice  was  heard  as  they  medi- 
tated and  consulted,  and  when  the  dawn  arose  man 
appeared."     Here  we  have  as  the  constituents  of  the 
image  "  empty  heaven,"  or  space,  and — which  is  intro- 
duced as  if  not  at  all  contradictory  to  the  statement 
that  **  heaven  alone  existed" — ^the  "  still  expanse  of  the 
sea."     [Compare  this  with  the  account  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, where  the  constituents  of  the  image  are  (1)  ^  dark- 
ness upon  the  face  of  the  abyss,"  and  (2)  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  with  the  Divine  Spirit  hovering  between 
the  two,  and  calling  light  into  being.]     In  the  Hindu 
account  the  creative  spirit  is  represented  as  rowing 
about  in  a  boat  upon  the  ocean. 

We  have  substantially  the  same  image  of  the  infinite 
lying  at  the  back  of  the  Greek  mind.  But  there  are 
two  differences.  (1)  The  double  image  is  dismembered. 
The  symbol  of  Thales  is  water  alone ;  of  Anaximander, 
the  void  in  suspense ;  of  Anaximenes,  the  atmosphere ; 
of  Xenophanes,  the  globe  of  the  sky.  (2)  The  infinite 
is  not  pictured  as  preceding  the  emergence  of  finite 
things,  but  as  underlying  the  process  of  nature,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  known. 

The  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  serpent  with  his  tail  in 
his  inouth  approaches  the  mathematical  representation 
of  infinite  length.  —  Blunt,  Theol,  Diet,  i,  846  sq.  See 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  July,  1870. 

Infirmerer  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  ^  had 
the  care  of  the  sick-house,  in  which  Lent  and  fasts  were 
not  obeerved,  had  charge  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  pro- 
vided physicians  and  aljendance,  and  flesh -meat" — 
Walcott,  ScLcred  A  rchcsology,  p.  329. 

Infiralapsarians.    See  Sublapsaria^cs. 

InflUa  (otherwise  called  mitra,  <Tr(<ftavog,  corona, 
n^apf c»  dtademoj  and  riapa,  tiara)  is  a  cap  worn,  since 
the  16th  century,  by  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches,  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  their  epis- 
copal office.    See  Mitbe. 

Ingathering,  Feast  op.    See  Festivals  ;  Tab- 

EB!f  ACLES,  FeAST  OF. 

Ingelheim  is  the  name  of  a  place  at  which  a  church 
council  (^Concilium  Ingelenheimense)  was  held  June  27. 
948,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Roman  legate  Marinus, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  German  emperor  Otho  I  and 
king  Louis  Outremer.  The  principal  business  of  the 
coundl  was  the  punishment  of  Hugo,  count  of  Paris, 
whom  it  excommunicated.  It  also  decided  that  no  lay- 
man should  present  a  derk  to  a  church,  or  dispossess 
him,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop;  that  the  whole 
of  Easter  week  be  kept  as  a  festival,  and  the  three  days 
following  Whitsunday ;  that  St  Mark's  day  be  kept 
with  fasting  on  account  of  the  great  litany,  as  was  done 
on  the  rogation  days  preceding  the  feast  of  the  Ascen- 
aon ;  and  that  all  differences  as  to  tithe  be  settled  in  an 
fCpApiiiwfJcal  synod,  instead  of  granting  this  power  to 


the  civil  courts. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  267. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Ingen  is  the  name  of  a  deified  Japanese,  who  is  said 
to  have  arrived  about  1653  in  Japau,  whither  his  zeal 
for  the  religion  of  Siaka  had  led  him.  He  was  at  first 
r^^arded  by  the  Japanese  only  as  a  saint,  but  at  a  sea- 
son of  an  excessive  drought  they  came  to  him  and  be- 
sought his  prayers  (kitO)  to  avert  the  judgment  of 
heaven;  and  the  rain  descending  in  mighty  torrents 
shortly  after  the  offering  up  of  Ingen*s  prayer,  the  peo- 
ple thought  him  no  longer  earthly,  and  deified  him. — 
Kaempfer,  Hist.  Japan,  Append. ;  Broughton,  Bibiiothe' 
ea  Hist.  Sac  i,  638.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ingham,  Benjamin,  was  bom  at  Ossett,  Yorkshire, 
June  11, 1712.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  first  at 
Batley  school,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, where,  in  1733,  he  joined  himself  with  Charles  and 
John  Wesley,  the  founders  of  Methodism.  In  1735  he 
received  episcopal  ordination,  and  in  the  same  year  em- 
barked with  Mr.  Wesley  for  Geor^a.  He  remain^  in 
Georgia  about  two  years,  visited  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  returned  to  England,  where,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  accompanied  Wesley  to  Hermhut,  the 
seat  of  the  Moravians,  and  so  strong  became  his  sympa- 
thies with  this  excellent  people  that  he  could  not  sacri- 
fice his  attachment  to  them  when  the  Methodists  revolt- 
ed from  the  disorders  of  the  Fetter-lane  society.  He 
went  into  Yoikshire,  and  with  incredible  itinerant  la- 
bors, assisted  by  Moravian  companions,  he  founded  there 
what  may  be  called  a  Moravian  form  of  Methodism. 
Preaching  stations  were  established  throughout  the 
county  and  in  neighboring  shires.  At  Birstal  he  took 
Nelson  publicly  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  liberty  to 
speak  in  all  his  chapels.  The  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Ma- 
dan,  and  Romaine  often  preached  for  his  societies,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  generally  recognised  by  the 
Methodistic  leaders  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  great 
revival,  notwithstanding  Wesley's  people  in  Yorkshire 
experienced  many  vexations  from  the  eccentricities  of 
individual  preachers,  who  retained  some  of  the  London 
Moravian  follies.  Within  a  few  years,  the  number  of 
'^Inghamite"  societies  reached  eighty-four.  In  1741, 
Mr.  Ingham  married  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  on  which  he  removed  his  resi- 
dence from  Ossett  to  Abberford,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  his  death.  After  forming  this  connection,  he 
was  so  far  from  relaxing  in  his  exertions  to  preach  the 
Gospel  that  he  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  his  oper- 
ations, and,  in  process  of  time,  may  be  said  to  have  evan- 
gelized all  the  surrounding  countr}\  Ingham  was  ad- 
mitted to  Wesley's  Conference  in  Leeds,  but  the  precise 
relation  of  his  societies  to  the  Wesleyan  body  was  never 
defined.  He  had  his  own  Conferences  also,  and  at  one 
of  them  was  elected  a  general  overseer,  or  bishop.  Lady 
Huntingdon,  who  could  not  approve  idl  the  disciplinary 
features  of  his  societies,  attempted  to  promote  a  union 
of  them  with  Wesley,  and  she  sent  Whitefield  tb  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to  meet  the  Wesleys  for  consultation 
on  the  subject  Charles  assented,  but  John  declined  the 
overture,  very  wisely,  as  events  demonstrated.  In  1759, 
Ingham  read  ^'Sandeman's  Letters  on  Theron  and  As- 
pasio,"  and  "  Glas's  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs." 
These  works  produce<l  such  an  impression  on  his  mind 
that  he  deputed  two  of  his  preachers  to  Scotland  to  learn 
more  fully  the  views  of  their  authors.  At  Edinburgh 
they  met  Sandeman,  and  Glas  at  Dundee.  They  re- 
turned converts  to  the  Sandemanian  principles,  and  im- 
mediately spread  discontent  and  disputes  among  the  so- 
cieties. Ingham's  authority  could  not  control  the  par- 
tisan violence  which  soon  broke  out  He  called  in  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.  The  countess  of  Huntingdon 
wrote  them  letters.  Whitefield  used  his  influence  to 
save  them.  Romaine  hastened  into  Yorkshire,  but  could 
not  restrain  them.  Ingham  attempted  to  excommuni- 
cate the  disturbers,  but  it  was  an  endless  task.  ^  The 
whole  order  was  wrecked  and  sunk.    Thirteen  societies 
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only  Temained  from  more  than  eighty  which  had  flour- 
ished with  ail  the  evidences  of  permanent  prosperity. 
Ingham  seems  to  have  remained  a  Sandemanian  (q.  v.), 
and  developed  his  views  in  a  Treatue  on  the  Faith  and 
Hope  of  the  Gospel  {1762),  He  died  in  1772.  Some  of 
his  societies  came  to  the  Wesleyan  Church ;  others  miit- 
ed  with  the  Daleites  (q.  v.),  a  class  of  Scotch  Independ- 
ents. See  Jones,  Christian  Biography,  s.  v.;  Stevens, 
History  of  Methf>dism,  i,  390  sq. 

Inghamites.    See  Ingham. 

Inglis,  Charles,  D.D.,  vras  bom  in  Ireland  about 
the  year  1783.  Emigrating  to  America,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Free  School  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  previous  to  1759, 
and,  having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  went  to 
England  for  ordination.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  appointed  him  their  missionary  at 
Dover,  Del.,  his  field  embracing  the  whole  comity  of 
Kent,  including  three  churches^  In  1765  he  became 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity,  N.  T.,  and  catechist  to  the 
negroes.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.B.  from 
King's  College,  N.  Y.,in  1767,  and  those  of  AJI.  and  D.D. 
from  Oxford  some  years  later.  In  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  he  took  part  with  the  Tories,  and  in  1775  re- 
plied to  Pauie's  Common  Sense  by  a  pamphlet  which  was 
io  oflTensive  to  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  that  they  commit- 
ted it  to  the  flames.  When  preaching  before  Washing- 
ton, in  the  same  year,  he  refused  to  omit  the  prayer  for 
the  king  and  the  royal  family.  After  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  he  caused  his  church  to  be  dosed,  and 
took  refuge  in  Flushing,  then  in  possession  of  the  Roy- 
alists. He  was  chosen  rector  of  Trinity,  N.  Y.,  in  1777. 
In  consequence  of  many  losses  during  the  Revolution 
and  political  difference  he  found  it  necessary  finally  to 
leave  the  country.  In  1783  he  sailed  for  Kova  Scotia, 
of  which  province  he  was  appointed  bishop  in  1787,  as 
the  first  colonial  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
resided  at  Halifax  till  his  death,  Feb.,  1816.  He  pub- 
lished Two  Sermons;  and  a  Lelter  in  ^* Hawkins's  His- 
torical Notices."  —  Sprague,  Annals,  v,  186  ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  932. 

Inglis,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  about 
1763.  He  was  at  one  time  minister  at  the  Grayfriars' 
Church,  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1834.  Inglis  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a  Defence  of  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
mentSf  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Faith  (Edinb. 
1830,  8vo.).— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  932;  Black- 
tDOod's  Magazine,  xxv,  109. 

Ingraham,  Ira,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bora 
at  Cornwall,  Yu,  Dec  1, 1791,  and  educated  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1815.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  Southern  States,  pursuing  also  his 
theological  studies,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Addison  Association,  Addison,  Vt.,  June  3, 1819.  May, 
1820,  the  Congregational  church  in  Orvill  was  offered 
him,  and  he  was  there  ordained  June  20, 1820.  He  left 
this  charge  in  1822,  and  after  supplying  several  pulpits, 
and  acting  for  a  brief  period  as  agent  of  the  "  Presbyte- 
rian Education  Society,"  he  was  installed  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  West  Bradford,  Mass.,  Dec  1, 1824. 
In  1830  he  removed  to  Brandon,  Yt.,  and  in  1834  left  that 
place  to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Yermont 
Domestic  Missionary  Society.  In  1839  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.  In  1848 
he  returned  to  the  church  at  Brandon,  but  declined  to 
be  reinstalled,  and  finally  accepted  the  position  as  agent 
of  the  "Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  The- 
ological'li^ducation  at  the  West,"  making  Western  New 
York  his  field  of  labor.  He  retired  from  this  and  all 
other  active  work  five  years  after,  and  only  preached  at 
inten'als.  He  died  April  9, 1864.  Ingraham  published 
five  sermons  (1826, 1843, 1844, 1847,  and  1848).— Cons^re- 
gaHonal  Quarterly,  1864,  p.  300.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ingram,  Robert,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  March  9, 1726-7.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
'ned  a  fellowship,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts.   His 


first  preferment  was  to  the  perpetual  coney  of  Brid- 
hurst,  in  Kent,  next  the  living  of  Orston,  in  Nottxng- 
hamshire,  and  afterwards  the  vicarages  of  Waranngtm 
and  Boxted,  in  Essex.  He  died  in  1804.  Mr.  Ingram 
wrote  A  View  of  the  Great  EvenU  of  the  Setemth  IHoMfme, 
or  Period  when  the  Afystery  of  God  shall  be  Jhamhed:— 
Accounts  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  being  in  Awseriea ; 
originally  published  by  Manaaseh  ben-Israel  i—A  Con^ 
plde  and  Untform  Explanation  of  the  Prophet^  oftkt 
Seven  Vials  of  Wrath,  See  Ho(^  Ecdes,  BiogrtS^; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxv,  871.     (J.  N.  P.) 

IngulphoB,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  CroylaxMl,  long 
considered  the  author  of  the  Historia  MonaslerU  Crog- 
landensis,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  London  about 
A.D.  1030.  According  to  the  account  of  his  life  in  his 
history,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxfctd. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Edgitha,  the  wife  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  visited  duke  William  of  Nomuusdy 
at  his  own  court  in  1051.  About  1064  he  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  he  entered 
the  monastery  of  Fontanelle,  in  Normandy,  and  there 
remained  till  1076,  when  he  was  invited  to  England  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  made  abbot  of  Croyland.  He  died 
Dec  17, 1109.  The  Historia  Monasterii  Croylandensis 
was  printed  by  Savile  (in  the  collection  Scripts)  at  Loo- 
don  in  1596,  and  in  a  more  complete  edition  by  Gale 
{Rer,  Angl,  Script,  Vet,),  at  Oxford,  in  1684.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  was  furnished  by  Riley  in  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Library.  "  Some  writers,  even,  of  the  laA 
centmy  questioned  the  entire  genuineness  of  the  book, 
though  scepticism  did  not  often  proceed  further  than  the 
hypothesis  of  interpolations  by  a  later  writer ;  bat  in 
1826,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  whole 
so-called  history'  was  littie  better  than  a  novel,  and  was 
probably  the  composition  of  a  monk  in  the  13th  or  14th 
century.  His  conclusions  have  been,  on  the  whole,  al- 
most universally  adopted."  See  Chambers,  Cydopmdia, 
V,  579;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  v,  626  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Inheritanoe  (frequenUy  pbiT,  che'lek,  a  *^ portion'* 
or  providential  bestowment;  but  properly  and  usually 
some  .form  of  the  verbs  ^'y^,yarash,  Ui  possess;  iH3, 
nachal,  to  possess ;  icXrjpovofuw,  to  get  by  lot"),     God,  as 
the  creator  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  be  held,  ac- 
tivated, and  enjoyed  (Gen.  i,  28  sq.;  Psa.  cxv,  16;  Eo- 
des.  V,  9) ;  not  to  any  favored  portion  of  our  race,  but  to 
the  race  itself— to  man  as  represented  by  our  great  pri- 
mogenitor, to  whom  the  use  of  the  divine  gift  was  fir^ 
graciously  vouchsafed.    The  impresnon  iithich  the  orig- 
inal gift  of  the  earth  was  calculated  to  make  on  men, 
the  Great  Donor  was  pleased,  in  the  case  of  Palestine, 
to  render,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  more  decided  and 
emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiii,  14  sq.).     Many  years,  howevcx^ 
elapsed  before  the  promise  was  fulfilled.   Meanwhile  the 
notices  which  we  have  regarding  the  state  of  property 
in  the  patriarchal  ages  are  few  and  not  very  definite. 
The  products  of  the  earth,  however,  were  at  an  eariy  pe- 
riod accumulated  and  held  as  property.     Violence  in- 
vaded the  possession :  opposing  violence  recovered  the 
goods.     War  soon  sprang  out  of  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart.    The  necessity  of  civil  government  wis 
felt.    Consuetudinary  laws  accordingly  developed  them- 
selves.   The  head  of  the  family  was  supreme.    His  will 
was  law.    The  physical  superiority  which  he  possessed 
gave  him  this  dominion.   The  same  influence  wcmld  se- 
cure its  transmission  in  the  male  rather  than  the  female 
line.     Hence,  too,  the  rise  of  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture.    In  the  earty  condition  of  society  which  is  called 
patriarchal,  landed  property  had  its  origm,  indeed,  bat 
could  not  be  held  of  first  importance  by  those  who  led  a 
wandering  life,  shifting  continually,  as  convenience  sag- 
gested,  from  one  spot  to  another.    Cattie  were  then  the 
chief  property  (Gen.  xxiv,  36).     But  land,  if  held,  was 
held  on  a  freehold  tenure ;  nor  could  any  other  tennie 
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b«Te  oome  into  existence  till  more  complex  and  artifi- 
cial relationB  aioee,  resulting,  in  all  probability,  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  the  relative  insufficiency  of 
food.    When  Joseph  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  appears 
to  have  found  the  freehold  tenure  previiiling,  which, 
howcTW,  he  converted  into  a  tenancy  at  will,  or,  at  any 
raie,  into  a  conditional  tenancy.    Other  intimations  are 
found  in  Genesis  which  confinn  the  general  statements 
which  have  just  been  made.    Daughters  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  inheritance.    If  there  are  any  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  they  only  serve  to  prove  it  by  the 
special  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned.    Thus  Job 
is  recorded  (xlii,  16)  to  have  given  hb  daughters  an  in- 
heritance conjointly  with  their  brothers.    How  highly 
the  privileges  conferred  by  prim(^niture  were  valued 
may  be  learned  from  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau.    In 
the  patriarchal  age  doubtless  these  rights  were  very 
great.    See  Birthright.    The  eldest  son,  as  being  by 
nature  the  first  fitted  for  command,  assumed  influence 
and  control,  under  his  father,  over  the  family  and  its  de- 
pendents ;  and  when  the  father  was  removed  by  death, 
he  readily,  and  as  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took  his 
Cither's  place.     Thus  he  succeeded  to  the  property  in 
SQGceeding  to  the  headship  of  the  family,  the  clan,  or  the 
tribe.    At  first  the  eldest  son  most  probably  took  exclu- 
sive possession  of  his  father's  property  and  power;  and 
when,  subsequently,  a  division  became  customary,  he 
would  still  retain  the  largest  share — a  double  portion, 
if  not  more  (Gen.  xxvii,  25, 29, 40).     That  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  other  sons  partook  with  the  eldest,  and  that, 
too,  though  they  were  sons  of  concubines,  is  dear  from 
the  story  of  Hagar*s  expulsion :  "  Cast  out  (said  Sarah) 
this  bondwoman  and  her  son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac" 
(Gen.  xxi,  10).     The  few  notices  left  us  in  Grenesis  of 
Uie  transfer  of  property  from  hand  to  hand  are  intorest- 
ing,  and  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  what  takes  place 
m  Eastern  countries  even  at  this  day  (Gen.  xxi,  22  sq.  ^ 
xxiii,  9  sq.).     The  purchase  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah 
as  a  family  burying-place  for  Abraham,  detailed  in  the 
last  passage,  serves  to  show  the  safety  of  property  at 
that  eariy  period,  and  the  facility  with  which  an  inher- 
itance was  transmitted  even  to  sons'  sons  (comp.  Gen. 
xlix,  29).     That  it  was  customary,  during  the  father's 
liietime,  to  make  a  disposition  of  property,  is  evident 
from  Gen.  xxiv,  85,  where  it  is  said  that  Abraham  had 
given  all  he  had  to  Isaac     This  statement  is  further 
oonfirroed  by  ch.  xxv,  5, 6,  where  it  is  added  that  Abra- 
ham gave  to  the  sons  of  his  concubines  ^^  gifts,  sending 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  8<hi,  while  he-yet  lived,  east- 
ward unto  the  east  country."    Sometimes,  however,  so 
far  were  the  children  of  unmarried  females  from  be- 
ing dismissed  with  a  gift,  that  they  shared,  with  what 
we  should  term  the  l^timato  children,  in  the  father's 
property  and  rights.    See  Concubine.    Thus  Dan  and 
Napbt^  were  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  whom  she 
gave  to  her  husband,  failing  to  bear  children  herself. 
So  Gad  and  Asher  were,  under  similar  circumstances, 
sons  of  ZDpah,  Leah's  maid  (Gen.  xxx,  2-14).     In  the 
event  of  the  ddest  son's  dying  in  the  father's  lifetime, 
the  next  son  took  his  place ;  and  if  the  eldest  son  left  a 
widow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife  (Gen.  xxxviii,  7 
ft).),  the  offspring  of  which  union  was  reckoned  to  the 
fint-bom  and  deceased  son.    Should  the  second  like- 
wise die,  the  third  son  took  his  place  (Gen.  xxxviii,  U). 
While  the  rights  of  the  first-bom  were  generally  estab- 
lished and  recognised,  yet  were  they  sometimes  set  aside 
in  favor  of  «  younger  child.    The  blessing  of  the  father 
Of  the  grandnre  seems  to  have  been  an  act  essential  in 
the  devolution  of  power  and  property— in  its  effects  not 
onlike  wills  and  testaments  with  us;  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  this  (so  to  term  it)  testamentary 
bequest  set  aside  consuetudinary  laws,  and  gave  prece- 
dence to  a  younger  son  (Gen.  xlviii,  15  8q.>     Special 
claims  on  the  parental  regards  were  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  by  special  gifts,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  dona- 
tion to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlviii,  22).    In  a  similar  manner, 


bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  son  (as  well  as  of 
others)  subjected  him,  if  not  to  the  lose  of  his  rights  of 
property,  yet  to  the  evil  influence  of  his  father's  dying 
malediction  (Gen.  xlix,  8) ;  while  the  good  and  favored, 
though  younger  son,  was  led  by  the  paternal  blessing  to 
anticipate,  and  probably  also  to  reap,  the  richest  inher- 
itance of  individual  and  social  happiness  (Gen.  -giix^  8- 
22).    See  Hkir;  Adoption. 

The  original  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  the  land 
of  Palestine  was  solenmly  repeated  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi, 
3),  the  reason  assigned  being  because  ^*  Abraham  obeyed 
my  voice  and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my 
statutes,  and  my  laws,"  while  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  dispos- 
sessed and  destined  to  extermination  for  the  greatness 
of  their  iniquity.  The  possession  of  the  promised  land 
was  embraced  by  Isaac  in  his  dying  benediction  to  Ja- 
cob (Gen.  xxviii,  8, 4),  to  whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen. 
xxviii,  15 ;  see  also  xxxv,  10, 11)  to  give  a  renew€»d  as^ 
surance  of  the  destined  inheritance.  That  this  dona- 
tion, however,  was  held  tq  be  dependent  for  the  time 
and  maimer  of  its  fulfilment  on  the  divine  will,  appears 
from  Gen.  xxxiii,  18,  where  Jacob,  on  coming  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  bought  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money 
^  a  parcel  of  a  field,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Ha^ 
mor.**  Delayed  though  the  execution  of  the  promise 
was,  confidence  never  deserted  the  family  of  Abraham, 
so  that  Joseph,  dying  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  assured  his 
brothers  that  they  would  be  visited  by  God  and  placed 
in  possession  of  Canaan,  enjoining  on  them,  in  this  con- 
viction, that,  when  conducted  to  their  possession,  they 
should  carry  his  bones  with  them  out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  1, 
25).  A  invmise  thus  given,  thus  repeated,  and  thus  be- 
lieved, easily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  that  settlement  of  property  which 
Moses  made  when  at  length  he  had  eflfected  the  divine 
will  in  the  redemption  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  The 
observances,  and  practices  too,  which  we  have  noticed 
as  prevailing  among  the  patriarchs,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  great  influence  on  the  laws  which  the  Jewish  leg- 
islator originated  or  sanctioned.  The  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  descended  through 
Isaac  and  Jacob  from  Abraham.  The  division  was  made 
by  lot  for  an  inheritance  among  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Israel,  according  to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  number  and 
size  of  families  in  each  tribe.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  how- 
ever, had  no  inheritance ;  but  forty-eight  cities  with 
their  suburbs  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  each  tribe 
giving  according  to  the  number  of  cities  that  fell  to  its 
share  (Numb,  xxxiii,  50 ;  xxxiv,  1 ;  xxxv,  1).  The 
inheritance  thus  acquired  was  never  to  leave  the  tribe 
to  which  it  belonged;  every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictly 
to  its  own  inheritance.  An  heiress,  in  consequence,  was 
not  allowed  to  marry  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  property 
should  pass  by  her  marriage  into  another  tribe  (Numb, 
xxxvi,  6-9).  This  restriction  led  to  the  marriage  of 
heiresses  with  their  near  relations :  thus  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  "  were  married  unto  their  father's  broth- 
er's sons,"  "  and  their  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe 
of  the  family  of  their  father"  (ver.  11, 12 ;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant,  iv,  7, 5).  In  general  cases  the  inheritance  went  to 
sons,  the  first-bom  receiving  a  double  portion,  ^*  for  he  is 
the  beginning  of  his  father's  strength."  If  a  man  had 
two  wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and  if  the  first- 
bom  were  the  son  of  her  who  was  hated,  he  neverthe- 
less was  to  enjoy  "  the  right  of  the  first-bom"  (Deut 
xxi,  15).  If  a  man  left  no  sons,  the  inheritance  passed 
to  his  daughters;  if  there  was  no  daughter,  it  went  to 
his  brothers;  in  case  there  were  no  brothers,  it  was  giv-. 
en  to  his  father's  brothers ;  if  his  father  had  no  brothers, 
it  came  into  possession  of  the  nearest  kinsman  (Numb, 
xxvii,  8).  The  land  was  Jehovah's,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  permanently  alienated.  See  Husbandry.  Ev- 
er}' fiftieth  year,  whatever  land  had  been  sold  returned 
to  its  former  owner.  The  value  and  price  of  land  nat- 
urally rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
there  were  to  elapse  prior  to  the  ensuing  fiftieth  or  jubi- 
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lee  year.  If  he  who  sold  the  land,  or  a  kinsman,  could 
redeem  the  land  before  the  year  of  jubilee,  it  was  to  be 
restored  to  him  on  his  paying  to  the  purchaser  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  years  remaining  till  the  jubilee. 
Houses  in  villages  or  uuwalled  towns  might  not  be  sold 
forever;  they  were  restored  at  the  jubilee,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  redeemed.  If  a  man  sold  a  dwelling-house 
situated  in  a  waUed  city,  he  had  the  option  of  redeem- 
ing it  within  the  space  of  a  fiill  year  afler  it  had  been 
sold ;  but  if  it  remained  unredeemed,  it  belonged  to  the 
purchaser,  and  did  not  return  to  bim  who  sold  it  even  at 
the  jubilee  (Lev,  xxv,  8, 28).  The  Levites  were  not  al- 
lowed to  sdl  the  land  in  the  suburbs  of  tl^eir  cities, 
though  they  might  dispose  of  the  cities  themselves, 
which,  however,  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and  must 
return  at  the  jubilee  to  their  original  poeeessors  (Lev. 
xxvii,  16).    See  Land. 

The  regulations  which  the  laws  of  Moses  established 
rendered  wills,  or  a  testamentary  disposition  of  (at  least) 
landed  property,  almost,  if  not  quite  unnecessar}' ;  we 
accordingly  And  no  provisioi)  for  anything  of  the  kind. 
Some  difficulty  may  have  been  now  and  then  occasioned 
when  near  relations  failed ;  but  this  was  met  by  the  tra- 
ditional law,  which  fumbhed  minute  directions  on  the 
point  (Mishna,  Baiba  Bathra,  iv,  8,  c  8,  9).  Personal 
property  would  naturally  follow  the  land,  or  might  be 
bequeathed  by  word  of  mouth.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  polity  the  mention  of  wiUs  is  found,  but  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  foreign  nations.  In 
princely  families  they  appear  to  have  been  used,  as  we 
learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii,  16, 1 ;  xvii, 8, 2 ;  Warj ii, 
2, 8) ;  but  such  a  practice  can  hardly  suffice  to  establish 
the  general  use  of  wills  among  the  people.  In  the  New 
Testament,  however,  wills  are  expressly  mentioned  (Gal. 
iii,  15 ;  Heb.  ix,  17).  Michaelis  {Commentaries,  i,  481) 
asserts  that  the  phrase  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28 ;  2  Rings  xx,  1) 
*'  set  thine  house  in  order^  has  reference  to  a  will  or  tes- 
tament But  his  grounds  are  by  no  means  sufficient, 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  words  being,  "give  com- 
mands to  thy  house."  The  utmost  which  such  an  ex- 
pression could  inferentially  be  held  to  comprise  in  re- 
gard to  property  is  a  dying  and  final  distribution  of  per- 
sonal prop^ty ;  and  we  know  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  fathers  to  make,  while  yet  alive,  a  division  of  their 
goods  among  their  children  (Luke  xv,  12 ;  RoeenmUller, 
MorgenL  v,  197).— Kitto.     See  Heritaok. 

Inhibition  (Lat.  inhibition  from  uthibeoy  I  restrain) 
is  in  some  churches  "a  writ  by  which  an  inferior  is 
commanded  by  a  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  to  stay 
the  proceedings  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Thus,  if  a 
member  of  a  college  appeals  to  the  visitor,  the  visitor 
inhibits  all  proceedings  against  the  appellant  mitil  the 
appeal  is  determined.  When  the  archbishop  visits,  he 
inhibits  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  when  the  bishop  vis- 
its, he  inhibits  the  archdeacon ;  which  inhibitions  con- 
tinue in  force  untU  the  last  parish  is  visited.  If  a  lapse 
happens  while  the  inhibition  is  in  force  against  the 
bishop,  the  archbishop  must  institute;  institution  by 
the  bishop  would  be  void,  as  his  power  is  suspended.*" — 
Eadie,  Ecdes.  Did.  p.  837. 

Iniquity  (prop.  '\^^,  dBucia ;  but  represented  in  the 
A.  Vers,  by  several  other  words)  means  in  Scripture  not 
only  sin,  but,  by  metonymy,  also  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  the  expiation  of  it :  "Aaron  will  bear  the  iniquities 
of  the  people  f  he  will  atone  for  them  (Exod.  xxviii, 
38).  The  Lord  "  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children"  (Exod.  xx,  5) ;  he  sometimes  causes 
visible  effects  of  his  wrath  to  fall  on  the  children  of 
criminal  parents.  "  To  bear  inquity"  is  to  endure  the 
punishment  of  it,  to  be  oblig^  to  expiate  it.  The 
priests  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people ;  that  is,  they  are 
charged  with  the  expiation  of  it  (Exod.  xxviii,  88; 
Lev.  X,  17).— Caknet.    See  Sin. 

Initiation,  a  common  term  in  the  early  Church 
for  baptism,  having  reference  to  the  full  instruction  in 
^he  mysteries  of  Christianity  which  was  given  to  the 


baptized,  but  withheld  from  the  unbaptized.  Tbe  bap- 
tized were  thus  called  initiaHy  oi  fuftvrifiivotj  ftwrroi, 
or  fiwrraywyriToi ;  and  it  is  veiy  common  to  find  tbe 
fathers  using  the  expression  "  the  initiated  will  under- 
stand" in  their  preaching  to  mixed  congregatioiia,  es- 
pecially when  they  were  speaking  of  anything  which 
belonged  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  This 
expression  is  said  by  Casaubon  to  occur  fiity  times  in 
the  sermons  of  St.  Chrysoetom  alone. — Blunt,  Hkeoky. 
Did,  i,  848.  Several  other  names  woe  given  to  these 
persons,  such  as  vunoi^jideleSy  t^titrd^ofuvot,  etc  Tbe 
word  has  sometimes  beoi  employed  with  reference  to 
the  supposed  duty  of  reserve  in  communicating  divine 
knowledge,  as  though  the  holy  Scriptures  justified  the 
withholding  instruction  in  Christianity  from  persoitt  a 
an  early  stage  of  their  Christian  course. — Bingham,  Ori^ 
Ecdes.  bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  2.     See  Discipuna  Abcaki. 

Injury,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  another.    ^  Some," 
says  Grove, "  distinguish  between  injustitia  and  u^ria. 
Injustice  is  opposed  to  justice  in  general,  whether  negsr 
tive  or  positive;  an  injury,  to  negative  justice  aitme. 
See  Justice.    An  injury  is  wilfully  doing  to  another 
what  ought  not  to  be  done.    This  is  injustice  too,  bm 
not  the  whole  idea  of  it ;  for  it  is  injustice  also  to  refuse 
or  neglect  doing  what  ought  to  be  done.     An  injury 
must  be  Irilfolly  committed;  whereas  it  is  enough  to 
make  a  thing  unjust  that  it  happens  through  a  cu]iu^)fe 
negligence.     1.  We  may  it^re  a  person  m  his  soul  by 
mbleading  his  judgment,  by  corrupting  the  imagina- 
tion, perverting  the  will,  and  wounding  the  soul  with 
grief.     Persecutors  who  succeed  in  their  compolstre 
measures,  though  they  cannot  alter  the  real  sentiments 
by  external  violence,  yet  sometimes  injure  the  soul  by 
making  the  man  a  hypocrite.     2.  We  may  tnjnrt  an- 
other in  his  body  by  homicide,  murder,  preventing  life, 
dismembering  the  body  by  wounds,  blows,  slavery,  and 
imprisonment,  or  any  unjust  restraint  upon  its  liberty : 
by  robbing  it  of  its  chastity,  or  prejudicing  its  heahh. 
8.  We  may  injure  another  in  his  name  and  character  by 
our  own  false  and  rash  judgments  of  him ;  by  false  wit- 
ness ;  by  charging  a  man  to  his  face  with  a  crime  whidi 
either  we  ourselves  have  forged,  or  which  we  know  Va 
have  been  forged  by  some  other  person ;  by  detraction 
or  backbiting;  by  reproach,  or  exposing  another  ibr 
some  natural  imbecility  either  in  body  or  mind :  or  for 
some  calamity  into  which  he  is  fallen,  or  some  misctr- 
riage  of  which  he  has  been  guilty ;  by  innuendoes,  <x 
indirect  accusations  that  are  not  true.     Now  if  we  con- 
sider the  value  of  character,  the  resentment  which  the 
injurious  person  has  of  such  treatment  when  it  comes  to 
his  own  turn  to  suffer  it,  the  consequence  of  a  man's  ke- 
ing  his  good  name,  and,  finally,  the  difficulty  of  making 
reparation,  we  must  at  once  see  the  injustice  of  lessening 
another's  good  character.     There  are  these  two  consid- 
erations which  should  sometimes  restrain  us  from  speak- 
ing the  whole  truth  of  our  neighbor,  when  it  is  to  his 
disadvantage.     (1.)  That  he  may  possibly  live  to  see 
his  folly,  and  repent  and  grow  better.     (2.)  Admitting 
that  we  speak  the  truth,  yet  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
but  when  it  is  bandied  about  for  some  time  it  will  con- 
tract a  deal  of  falsehood.    4.  We  may  injure  a  person  in 
his  relations  and  dependencies.     In  his  servants,  by  cof- 
rupting  them ;  in  his  children,  by  drawing  them  into 
evil  courses;  in  his  wife,  by  sowing  strife,  attempting 
to  alienate  her  affections.    6.  We  may  be  guilty  o/injar' 
ing  another  in  his  worldly  goods  or  possessions :  (1.)  fiv 
doing  him  a  mischief  without  any  advantage  to  oor- 
selves,  through  envy  and  malice.     (2.)  By  taking  whst 
is  another's,  which  is  theft,"     See  Grove,  Jfor,  PhU  ch. 
viii,  p.  2 ;  Watts,  Sermons,  voL  ii,  ser.  83 ;  TiUotson,  Ser- 
mons, ser.  42 ;  Buck,  Theological  Dictionary^  a.  v. 

Ink  (i*^^,  ^0%  so  called  from  its  blackness,  Jer. 
xxxvi,  18 ;  Gr.  fiiXav,  black,  2  CV>r.  iii,  8 ;  2  John  12;  3 
John  18).  The  most  simple,  and  hence  probably  the 
most  ancient  mode  of  preparing  ink  was  a  mixture  of 
water  with  charcoal  powdered,  or  with  soot,  to  which 
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gam  vu  added.  The  Bebntwa  nuds  im  of  diffeient ' 
adora  Tor  wiiiiiig,  u  did  ilm  ttks  ancieaC  Egyptiaiu, 
•Dd  aotae  uf  tbe  booki  of  th«  rormer  ire  staled  by  Joae- 
phiu  to  have  been  writun  in  gold.  The  mode  of  wiil- 
ini;  meDtioned  in  Numb,  v,  23,  where  ic  ia  uid  that 
"  Lhe  piieal  ihall  write  Che  cuihs  in  a  book  ind  blot 
[Ikem  out  witb  tbe  bitlei  wuei,"  wu  with  a  kind  of  ink 
prepared  for  the  purpoee,  without  any  calx  of  inm  or 
uthei  nuteriil  that  oiuld  make  a  perauuient  dye;  tbeH 
maledictions  were  then  trashed  off  tbe  parcbmeut  inln 
the  Wats',  which  tbe  woman  wag  obliged  to  driuk :  an 
that  abe  drank  the  reiy  words  uT  the  execration.  Tbe 
ink  atill  wed  in  the  Kaat  is  almost  all  or  thia  kind;  a 
vM  qnoge  will  completely  oUilerat«  the  finest  of  their 
wrilinga.  The  ancienu  uaed  aeTcnl  kiwia  of  tinctum 
u  ink ;  among  tbem  that  extracted  from  the  cutlle-Hab, 
(«ned  in  Hebrew  rbst),  tdxUlli.  Thdc  inli  was  not  so 
fluid  aa  oars.  Detooetheneg  lepioachea  A^hinoi  with 
laboring  in  tbe  grinding  of  ink,  as  painlera  do  in  the 
grinding  of  Ibeir  colon.  The  sabetaitce  found  in  an 
inkataitd  at  Herculaneom  looks  like  a  thick  oil  or  paint, 
with  which  the  manuscripts  had  been 
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tbe  light  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Such  vitriolic  ink 
as  has  beda  used  on  the  old  parchment  manuscripts 
would  have  corroded  tbe  debcate  leavCB  of  tbe  papyrus, 
as  it  baa  done  tike  skins  of  tbe  moat  ancient  manuscripts 
of  Virgil  and  Terence  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican ;  the 
letters  art  sunk  into  the  parchment,  and  some  have 
eaten  quite  through  it,  Ln  consequence  of  tbe  cont>«ve 
acid  of  the  vitriolic  ink  with  which  they  were  written. 
See  Writimo. 

Ink-ltom  (nSp,  It'ted,  a  round  iittKl),  an  ink- 
stand worn  in  the  girdle  (Eiek.  ix,  !,S,  11).  Thia  im- 
plement ia  one  of  consiijenible  antiquity;  it  is  common 
Ihruughoat  tbe  Levant,  and  is  often  seen  in  the  houses 
of  the  Greeks.  To  one  end  of  a  long  brass  tube  for 
holding  pens  ia  attached  the  little  case  containing  tbe 
nwistened  sepia  used  for  ink,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid 
and  anap,  and  the  whole  stuck  witb  much  importance 
in  the  gudle.  This  is,  without  doubt,  snbstandally  the 
instrument  borne  by  the  individual  whom  Eiekiel  men- 
tions as  "one  man  clothed  in  linen,  witb  a  writer's  ink- 
hom  by  hii  side."  We  find  the  Egyptian  scribes  had 
likewise  a  i^Undrical  box  for  ink,  which  was  probably 
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mcDla  likewise  repreaent  icnbea  witb  iakstaiids  in  their 
left  hands,  containing  two  bottles  for  different  ctdorvd 

inks  {Wilkinson,  ii,  176).     See  Wuhno. 

Inn  (','iiia,BuiJ(!ii,Gen.xlii,27;  iliii,Sl;  Exodir, 
ii,  a  {odTH^place,  aa  elsewhere  rendered;  rari\viia, 
Luke  ii,T,  a  place  for  looting  the  beasts  of  their  burden, 
rendered  "guest-chamber,"  Mark  xiv,  14;  Luke  xxiii, 
II;  varloxiiov,  Luke  x,  81,  a  place  for  receirtHjf  all 
comers).  Inns,  in  our  eenae  of  the  tenn,  weie,  as  they 
still  are,  unknown  in  the  East  where  hospitality  ia  re- 
ligiously pracliaed.  The  kban^  or  caravanseraia,  are 
the  npmeiitatires  of  European  inns,  and  these  were 
established  but  gradually.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  allusion  to  tbem  in  tbe  Old  Testament.  Tbe 
halting-place  of  a  caravan  was  selected  originally  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which 
tbe  travellers  pitched  their  tents  and  passed  tbe  night. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  "  inn"  at  which  occurred  the 
incident  in  tbe  life  of  Moeee  narrated  in  Kxod.  ir,  21. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  halting-places  nf  the  lehnuel- 
itiah  merchants  who  traded  to  Kgypt  witb  their  camel- 
loads  of  apices.  Moses  was  on  his  journey  from  the  land 
of  Uidian,  and  the  merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii  are  called 
indiscriminately  Ishmaelitea  and  Midianites.  At  one  of 
these  stations,  too,  the  first  which  they  reached  after 
leaving  tbe  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short  distance 
from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  discovered  that  their  money 
had  been  replaced  in  their  wallets  (Gen.  xbi,  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercourse,  and,  in  later  times, 
religious  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages,  gave  rise  to  tbe 
establishment  of  more  permanent  accommodation  tbr 
travellers.  On  the  more  frequented  routes,  remote  from 
towns  (Jer.  ix,  2),  caravanserais  were  in  courac  of  time 
erected,  often  at  the  expense  of  tbe  wealthy.  The  fcrf- 
lowing  description  of  one  of  those  on  the  road  fhun  Bag- 
dad to  Babylon  will  suffice  for  all:  '^It  ia  a  large  and 
aubetantial  square  building,  in  the  distance  rewmbling 
a  fortress,  being  aiirrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and  ttank- 
ed  by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  at- 
tack. Paaeing  through  a  strong  gateway,  tbe  guest  en- 
ters a  large  court,  the  aides  of  which  are  divided  into 
numerous  arched  compartments,  open  in  front,  for  the 
accommodation  of  separate  parties  and  for  the  reception 
of  goods.  In  the  centre  ia  a  spadous  raised  platform, 
used  for  sleeping  upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of 
tbe  faithful  during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall 
and  the  compart- 


are  placed.  Upon 
the  roof  of  the  ar- 
cades is  an  excel- 


Modem  Oriental  Writing  Im[ 
esiried  in  a  similar  manner.  Besides  thoe,  the  modem 
Egyptians  have  a  regular  inkstand  for  more  extensive 
writing.  The  ancient 
1  Egyptians  had  writ- 
I  ing-tablets,  which  are 
re  pallets  of  wood. 


'  kash    or   small    reeds 

<wd  for  writing ;  the  well,  for  color,  in  some  is  in  the 
onal  fi«m  of  an  oval  or  ngnet ;  towarda  the  upper  end 
of  tbe  pallet  on  others  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  own- 
<r.  In  bronze,  there  are  cylindrical  boxes  for  iidt,  with 
a  chain  for  the  pen-case,  the  whole  similar  to  tbe  hie- 
m^yphical  ayiubid  Gu  tcribe  or  writing.    The  monu- 


ilsmenta.  rooms,  one  of  which 

'  isopenatthendee, 
permitting  the  occupants  to  enjoy  every  breath  of  wr 
that  passes  across  the  heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tol- 
erably clean,  but  the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle- 
deep  in  chopped  straw  and  filth"  (Loflus,  Chaldra,  p.  IS). 
The  great  khans  estsbliahcd  by  tbe  Persian  kings  and 
great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on  the  roads 
from  Bagdad  to  the  sacred  p1ac(«,  are  provided  with 
stables  for  the  horses  of  tbe  pilgrims.  "  Within  these 
stables,  on  both  sides,  are  other  cells  for  travellen"  (Lay- 
ard,A'in.aitd.flaA.  p.478,not«).  The  "  stall"  or  "  man- 
ger," mentioned  in  Luke  ii,  7,  was  probably  in  a  stable 
of  this  kind.  Such  khaus  are  sometimes  liluated  near 
running  streams,  or  have  a  supply  rf  water  of  soma 
kind,  but  the  traveller  must  carry  all  bis  provisions  witb 
bim  (Ouseley,  Tna.  ta  Petia,  i,  261,  note).  At  Damas- 
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eoB  iht  khans  are,  many  of  them,  sabstantial  buildings ; 
the  small  rooms  which  sairound  the  <»tiit,  as  well  as 
those  above  them  which  are  entered  from  a  gallery,  are 
used  by  the  merchants  of  the  dty  for  depositing  t^eir 
goods  (Porter's  Damascus^  i,  88).  The  wekdUhs  of  mod- 
em £^^  are  of  a  similar  description  (Lane,  Mod,  Eg* 
ii,  10).  In  some  parts  of  nnxiem  Syria  a  nearer  ap- 
proach has  been  made  to  the  European  system.  The 
people  of  es-Salt,  according  to  Burckhardt,  support  four 
taverns  {Menzel  or  Medhafe)  at  the  public  expense.  At 
these  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  everything  he  may 
require,  so 'long  as  he  chooses  to  remain,  t)rovided  his 
stay  is  not  unreasonably  protracted.  The  expenses  are 
paid  by  a  tax  on  the  heads  of  families,  and  a  kind  of 
landlord  superintends  the  establishment  {Trav,  tn  Syria^ 
p.  86).  Usually,  however,  in  Syrian  towns,  where  there 
is  no  regular  khan,  the  memotU  or  public  house  is  part 
of  the  sheik's  establishment,  with  a  keeper  who  makes 
a  moderate  charge  for  catering  to  his  guests  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  provisions.    See  Caba  vanserai. 


Plan  of  the  Khan  at  Adalia,  In  Asia  Minor. 

<*The  house  of  paths"  (Prov.  viii,  2,  iv  oucift' StSiutv, 
Ven,  Ver$,\  where  Wisdom  took  her  stand,  is  understood 
by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a  khan  built  where 
many  ways  met  and  frequented  by  many  travellers.  A 
similar  meaning  has  been  attached  to  DHQS  n*l")a,^ 
ruth  Kimhum, "  the  hostel  of  Chimham"  (Jer.  xli,  17)  be- 
side Bethlehem,  built  by  the  liber&lity  of  the  son  of 
Barzillai  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down 
to  Egypt  (Stanley,  Sm,  and  Palest  p.  163 ;  App.  §  90). 
The  Targum  says,  "which  David  gave  to  (jbimham, 
son  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite'*  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix,  87, 88). 
With  regard  to  this  passage,  the  ancient  versions  are 
strangely  at  variance.  The  Sept.  had  evidently  anoth- 
er reading  with  !1  and  ^  transposed,  which  they  left  un- 
translated yafiijpaxa^daf  Alexand.  ynfitipiM^xanaafi. 
The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be  literal,  must  have  read 

Q3S1  D'^'ldi,  peregrinantes  in  Chanaam,  The  Arabic, 
following  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  read  it  Iv  yy  BijpiMtO- 
XcifidafAf  "  in  the  land  of  Berothchamaam."  The  Syr- 
iac  has  VedrS,  "in  the  threshing-floors,"  as  if  n'lS'^ja, 
hegomdih,  Josephus  had  a  reading  different  from  all, 
nil'iaa,  begidrdth,  "in  the  folds  oF  CThimham;  for  he 
says  the  fugitives  went  "  to  a  certain  place  called  Man- 
dra"  {MavSpa  Xiyofiivov,  v4n/.  x,  9,  6),  and  in  this  he 
was  followed  by  Aquila  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac. 

The  navdoKiXov  (Luke  x,  84)  probably  differed  from 
the  KaTaXvfuz  (Luke  ii,  7)  in  having  a  "  host"  or  "  inn- 
keeper" {iravSoKiVQf  Luke  x,  85),  who  supplied  some  few 
of  the  necessary  provisions,  and  attended  to  the  wants 
of  travellers  left  to  his  charge.  The  word  has  been 
adopted  in  the  later  Hebrew,  and  appears  in  the  Mishna 
{Yebamoth,  xvi,  7)  under  the  form  plli^t, pundak,  and 
the  host  is  '^p'ld^B,  punddJtu  The  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  put  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  kind 
kept  by  idolaten  {Aboda  Zara^  ii,  1).  It  appears  that 
houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  as  in  Egypt 
(Herod,  ii,  86),  kept  by  women,  whose  character  was 
*^at  their  evidence  was  regarded  with  suspicicHi. 


In  the  Mishna  ( Y^bcmothj  zvi,  7)  a  tale  is  told  of  a 
pany  of  Levites  who  were  travelling  to  Zoar,  the  dty 
of  Palms,  when  one  of  them  feU  ill  on  the  road  and  was 
left  by  his  comrades  at  an  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the 
hostess  (rr^'}:T\^ypundekUh = iravSoKtvrpid),  On  their 
return  to  inquire  for  their  friend,  the  hostess  told  than 
he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to  believe  her 
till  she  produced  bis  staff,  wallet,  and  roll  of  the  law. 
In  Josh,  ii,  1,  H^^T,  tSndh,  the  term  applied  to  Rabab,  is 
rendered  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Krt*^p13'^  &,/»»»- 
dekithdf "  a  woman  who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Jodg.  xi, 
1,  of  the  mother  of  Jephthah ;  of  Delilah  (Jodg.  xvi,  1) 
and  the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iii,  16).  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  on  Joeh. 
ii,  1,  appear  to  have  been  83monymoa8. — Smith,  n  v. 
See  Kham. 

Inner  (L  e.  Domestic,  or  "  Hom^  MiBfiions  is 
the  name  given,  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Gennany, 
to  any  association  of  evangelical  Christians  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  relieving  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the 
community  by  disseminating  the  (^oepel  truth,  and  af- 
fording help  in  temporal  concerns. 

L  Origin  and  Organization, — Christianity  commands 
that  faith  should  manifest  itself  in  deeds  of  lor^  hence, 
as  early  as  the  apostolical  times,  we  see  deacons  and 
deaconesses  appointed  to  attend  to  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  distribute  alms,  etc  This  was  continued  in  later 
days  by  Origen,  St  Anthony,  etc.  When,  in  the  4th 
century,  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state, 
the  dei^  assumed  this  oflice,  which,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  means  in  the  Cliurch,  had  become  a  very  im- 
portant one.  In  subsequent  times  we  find  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  Frauds  of  Sales,  and  a 
number  of  religious  orders,  hospitallers,  sisters  of  chari- 
ty, etc,  devoting  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  the  sick.  Ho^itals,  houses  of  refuge,  or- 
phan asylums,  etc,  were  established  for  these  purpoees. 
The  Protestant  Church,  in  consequence  of  its  subjectaon 
to  the  state,  oould  exert  itself  but  little  in  that  direc- 
tion, being  oftentimes  even  prevented  by  law  from  the 
care  of  the  poor.  Still  efforts  were  made  by  private 
individuals,  such  as  August  Hermann  Franc^e,  whose 
orphan  asylum  at  Halle  became  a  modd  which  was  im- 
itated in  other  places;  Biblical,  missionary,  and  tract 
sodeties  were  established  in  Clermany,  and  a  number  of 
houses  of  refuge  and  infant  schools  established.  In 
modem  times  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  this  evan- 
gelical movement  by  England.  The  attempts  of  How- 
ard, Wilberforce,  and  Buxton  were  continued  on  an  en- 
larged scale  by  lord  Ashley,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Eliz- 
abeth Fiy,  etc  City  missions,  Magdalen  and  night 
asylums.  Sabbath  and  ragged  schools,  were  established. 
(Jhalmers,  first  in  the  Presbyterian  and  then  in  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  restored  the  diacony  and  care  of 
the  poor  on  an  ecclesiastical  basis.  Similar  efforts  were 
made  in  France,  among  the  Romanists,  by  the  Sisters 
of  St,  Mary  and  St  Joseph,  and  St.  Regis. 

n.  Sphere, — ^The  Grerman  inner  missions  endeavor  to 
promote  infant,  secular,  and  Sunday  school  aasociatimis, 
institutions  of  refuge,  intercourse  with  the  families,  etc 
They  at  the  same  time  take  part  in  the  social  questions 
of  the  day,  and  labor  to  systematize  the  aid  given  to  the 
poor,  to  promote  personal  intercourse  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver,  the  purification  of  morals ;  and  for 
these  purpoees  they  have  established  female  benevo- 
lent associations,  diaconies,  nurseries,  labor  sodeties,  etc 
The  influx  of  communistic  ideas  they  seek  to  counterbal- 
ance by  establishing  schools  for  apprentices  and  adults, 
sodeties  for  the  education  of  servants,  both  male  and 
female,  and  for  the  propagation  of  good  books.  They 
oppose  unchristian  and  uneodesiastical  tendencies  by 
promoting  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  establishing  fam- 
ily worship,  awakening  religious  feelings  in  the  fiunilies, 
organizing  book  and  tract  sodeties,  sending  out  colpw- 
teun  and  street  preachers,  and  opposing  prostituUoD, 
drunkenness,  and  all  other  immorality.    They  discoon- 
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teninoe  levolatum  as  sobvenlve  of  political  organiza- 
don,  and  as  the  enemy  of  religion  and  of  morality :  in 
this  department  they  act  through  political  sj^ieeches  and 
the  press,  in  raising  the  standard  of  popular  literature, 
and  especially  by  their  influence  over  the  rising  genera- 
tion. They  also  attend  to  the  prisons,  trying  to  promote 
Christian  k>ve  in  the  hearts  of  the  oflicers  intrusted  with 
their  charge,  and  forming  persons  for  that  office  in  their 
institationa.  Aside  firom  the  protective  associations  for 
culprits  who  have  finished  their  time  of  imprisonment, 
they  endeavor  also  to  establish  asylums  for  them. 

UL  ExttmL — In  Germany  the  inner  missions  embrace 
some  eleven  to  twelve  million  Protestants,  not  regular- 
ly connected  with  any  Church,  the  floating  population, 
Uie  woi^men's  associations,  which  are  often  a  prey  to 
atheism  and  communism,  travellers  and  strangers,  etc 
In  this  manner  they  become  a  friendly  ally  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  which  all  they  require  is  the  protection  of 
their  associations  and  freedom  of  worship.  With  regard 
to  tl^  Church,  they  labor  for  the  evangelizing  of  the 
masses  according  to  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  but  without 
altering  into  any  of  the  diqiiutes  of  the  different  confes- 
fioos,  and  without  seeking  to  gain  proselytes.  Their 
agents  are  wonoen  as  well  as  men;  for  instance,  EUza- 
l^h  Fr^,  Sarah  Martin,  Amelia  Sieveking,  etc  The 
absolute  necessi^  of  such  an  association  was  shown  by 
stausdcal  statements  of  the  wants  of  the  population, 
which  were  e^>6cially  collected  l^  Wichem.  From  this 
starting-point  the  institution  in  question  developed  its 
labors.  Aside  from  the  organization  of  societies,  which 
were  soon  propagated  throughout  the  country,  it  direct- 
ed its  attention  to  the  establishing  of  houses  of  refuge,  to 
which  that  established  by  Wichem  at  Horn,  near  Ham- 
burg, sorved  as  model,  and  of  which,  in  1858,  there  were 
iome  140  in  existence  in  (Germany.  For  the  care  of 
the  poor  it  was  difficult  to  do  much,  as  the  inner  mis- 
aoos  could  not  well  associate  themselves  with  the  mu- 
nicipal organizations  for  that  purpose,  yet  in  some 
plaoes,  as  at  Erlangen  and  at  Ansbach,  the  voluntary 
system  of  relief  has  produced  good  results.  The  inner 
miaacMis  also  labor  to  promote  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  distribute  Bibles.  Their  most  impor- 
tant results,  so  far,^in  Germany,  are  the  establishing  of 
Bible  d^p6t8,  of  associations  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
ignocant,  the  improvement  of  the  prison  sjrstems,  which 
has  been  ad(^>ted  in  a  number  of  countries,  etc 

The  interest  of  Germany  in  the  cause  of  inner  mi»- 
sioos  has  of  late  greatly  increased.    The  C(mgrta»  for 
Imer  Miuionsy  which  in  1848  was  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  Diet  (Kirchadag),  has  ever  since 
held  annual  or  biennial  general  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  sittings  of  the  Church  Diet.    At  these  meet- 
ings reports  are  made  on  the  condition  of  reUgious  life 
in  Germany,  and  the  proper  remedies  for  the  existing 
evils  are  discossed.    The  establishment  of  houses  of 
refuge  and  of  Christian  lodging-houses,  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  of  discharged  prisoners,  the  solution  of  the  so- 
cial question,  the  extension  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Asaodatbns,  and  of  Bible  and  other  religious  societies, 
are  the  chief  subjects  ilhich  engage  the  attention  of 
^eiy  congreaa.    In  addition  to  the  General  Congress 
for  Inner  Missions,  a  number  of  provincial  associations 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  organized.    Thus  a 
South^ioestem  Confermcefor  Inner  Missions  was  estab- 
lished in  1865;  a  central  association  for  the  inner  mis- 
aon  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  in  1868.    The  CtfUrai  Committee  for 
/mer  Misdons,  which  is  elected  at  every  meeting  of  the 
^>oogi€8s  for  Inner  Missions,  and  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  and  lajrmen  of  Ger- 
many, endeavors  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  con- 
S^^sses,  and  to  invoke  the  proper  legislation  of  the  state 
P^^enunent  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  inunorality, 
^"PcciaUy  of  prostitution.    Germany  has  a  number  of 
P'peo  advocating  the  cause  of  inner  missions,  the  most 
important  of  which,  the  Fliegende  Blatter  fUr  irmere 
ifiaion,i8pabllahed  by  Wichem  (established  in  1850). 


See  also  Merz,  A  rmuth  u.  Christenthum  (1841) ;  Wichem, 
Denkschri/i  (1849);  Braune,  FUnf  Vorksungm  (1850); 
Buss  (Roman  Catholic),  Die  VolksmissioHen  (1851) ;  Pie- 
rer,  Umoersal  Lexikon,  viii,  919.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  the  subject,  especially  with  regard  to  America,  £ng^ 
land,  and  other  countries,  see  BiissiOMS,  Home. 

Innocent  (prop.  ^p9,  d^iuoc).  The  Hebrews  con- 
sidered innocence  as  consisting  chiefiy  in  an  exemption 
from  external  faults  committed  contrary  to  the  law; 
hence  they  often  join  innocent  with  hands  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
22;  Psa.  xxi^,  4).  "I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency" 
(Psa.  xxvi,  6) ;  "  Then  have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain, 
and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency"  (Psa.  Ixxiii,  18). 
Joeephus  admits  of  no  other  sins  tluui  those  actions 
which  are  put  in  execution  {AnL  xii,  7, 1).  Shis  in 
thought,  in  his  account,  are  not  punished  by  God.  This 
is  a  very  different  standard  of  morality  from  that  of  the 
Gospel  (Matt,  v,  28 ;  John  iii,  15),  or  even  of  the  O.  T. 
(Pta.  li,  6).  To  be  innocent  is  nsed  sometimes  for  be- 
ing exempt  from  punishment.  "  I  vrill  not  treat  you  as 
one  innocent^  (Jer.  xlvi,  28) ;  literally,  I  will  not  make 
thee  innocent;  I  will  chastise  thee,  but  like  a  kind  fa- 
ther. Jeremiah  (xlix,  12),  speaking  to  the  Edomites, 
sajTs,  **  They  who  have  not  (so  much)  deserved  to  drink 
of  the  cup  of  my  wrath,  have  tasted  of  it."  Nahum  (i, 
3)  declares  that  ''God  is  ready  to  exercise  vengeance; 
be  will  make  no  one  innocent;  he  will  spare  no  one;^' 
(E^od.  xxxiv,  7,  Heb.),  "  Thou  shalt  make  no  one  in- 
nocent;" no  sin  shall  remain  unpunished.  **With  the 
pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure"  (Psa.  xviii,  26) ;  thou 
treatest  the  just  as  just,  the  good  as  good;  thou  never 
dost  confound  the  guilty  with  the  innocent. — Calmet.   • 

Innocent  I,  St.,  a  native  of  Albano,  near  Rome, 
became  pope  April  27,  402,  as  successor  of  Anastasius  I, 
St.  Chrysostom  had  just  been  driven  from  Constantino- 
ple and  exiled  to  Bithynia  in  consequence  of  his  zeal 
against  the  Arians,  and  of  his  attacks  against  the  em- 
press JSudoxia.  Innocent  I  at  once  actively  took  his 
part,  and  sought  to  have  the  affair  referred  to  a  council 
of  the  joint  bishops  of  the  Eastem  and  Western  church- 
es. Failing  in  this,  he  next  attempted  an  arrangement 
with  the  emperor,  but  his  envoys  were  ill  treated,  and 
accomplished  nothing.  St.  Chrysostom  died  in  the 
mean  time,  but  Innocent  resolved  to  cease  all  intefoourse 
with  Onstantinople  until  justice  was  done  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  Western  Church  was  itself  in  a  state  of  great 
disturbance ;  in  Africa  the  Donatists  (q.  v.)  were  giving 
much  trouble,  and  Innocent  finally  caused  them  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Cailiuige  (405) ;  in  Rome  • 
Yigilantius  opposed  the  abuses  introduced  into  the 
Church,  such  as  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  worship 
of  images,  and  monastic  life.  At  the  same  time  Alaric 
was  marcldng  with  the  Gioths  against  Rome :  the  Chris-, 
tians  fled  to  tb^  churches,  and  Innocent  permitted  the 
heathen  to'  ^ffen  up  sacrifices  to  their  gods;  but  prayers 
and  sacrifices  poroved  in  vain,  and  the  pope  was  obliged 
to  pay  to  Alaric  the  ransom  of  the  city,  which  was  nev- 
ertheless taken  by  the  barbarians  Aug.  24,  410,  and 
sacked.  It  was  retaken,  but  plundered  the  following 
3rear  by  Astolf,  Alaric's  brother-in-law.  After  the  Goths 
had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  Innocent  I,  who 
had  sought  refuge  with  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  return- 
ed to  the  city,  and  by  his  efforts  to  restore  its  prosperity 
gained  a  greiat  many  heathens  to  the  Church.  He 
commanded  that  Sundays  should  be  considered  fast- 
days  as  well  as  Fridays  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  priests, 
and  took  repressive  measures  against  the  Macedonians. 
His  course  against  the  Pelagians  seems  to  have  been  va- 
riable. Schaff  says  that  he  conmiended  the  Africans, 
who  had  condemned  Pelagianism  in  two  synods  (Car- 
thage and  Mileve,  now  Melas),  for  having  addressed 
themselves  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  to  obtain  an  ap- 
proval for  their  acts,  but  that  he  refrained  from  giving 
judgment  He  died  March  12, 417,  was  canonized,  and 
ranks  among  the  highest  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    He  is  commemorated  on  July  28.    His  decre- 
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tals  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Dion3r8iu8  Ex- 
iguus,  and  the  moat  complete  collection  of  his  letters  in 
^hoi^maxm^B  Pontificum  Rom,  qnttoks  ffenunuB.  Labbe, 
ConciL  Uf  1245-1308,  gives  thirty  of  his  letters.  Gen- 
nadio,  in  De  Scriptoribus  Eedesuuiicia^  ch.  iii,  ascribes  to 
him  the  Decretum  occidenUUium  ei  orientalium  ecciesiis 
adversus  Pelagianot  datum^  published  during  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  Zozimus  I.  See  Bruys,  Hitt,  de»  Papet 
(1786,  5  vols.  4to),  i,  160;  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Sacro- 
sdncta  Concilia  (1671, 15  vols.  foL),  ii,  1241-1553;  Ba- 
ronius,  ArmaUsy  vi,  401-632;  Fleury,  Hist^  Ecclenas- 
tiqutj  V,  ch.  xxi ;  Vossius,  Histor.  Pdag. ;  H.  de  Noris 
(Norisius),  Histoire  du  Pilagiamsme ;  AUetc,  Hi$t.  des 
PapeSf  i,  95 ;  Anastasius,  Viia  Roman,  PonHficitm^  i,  275; 
Ciaconius,  Vita  et  res  gesfcB  PoiUiJicum  Romanorum,  i, 
63 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  vi,  662 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist, 
cent.  V,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GSnirale^  xxv, 
886 ;  Neander,  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,  ii,  170, 299, 685, 687 ;  Schaff,  Church  History^  iii, 
797  sq. 

Innocent  H,  Pope  (Gregorio  Papareschi),  was 
bom  at  Rome  as  one  of  the  family  of  the  GuidonL  He 
became  successively  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  St.  Nicholas  at  Rome,  cardinal-deacon  in  1118,  and 
was  finally  elected  pope  by  one  party  of  the  cardinals  in 
1180,  as  successor  of  Honorius  IL  The  other  party 
elected  Peter  Leonis,  under  the  name  of  Anadetus  II. 
Innocent  fled  to  France,  where  Bernard  de  Clairvaux 
caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  as  pope  by  Louis  VI 
and  by  the  Council  of  Etampes ;  he  was  soon  after  rec- 
c^msed  also  by  Henry  U  of  England,  by  Lotharius,  king 
of  Germany,  and  even  by  the  Synod  of  Pisa  in  1184. 
In  1136  he  returned  to  Rome  with  the  onperor,  and,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Anacletus  in  1188,  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  pope.  He  drove  Arnold  of  Brescia  out 
of  Italy,  and  put  king  Roger  under  the  ban,  but,  having 
taken  the  field  against  the  latter,  he  was  made  prisoner 
at  Galleccio  in  1139.  He  was  afterwards  released  by 
abandoning  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Capua  to  Roger.  He 
had  also  some  severe  conflicts  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  Romans,  having  revolted  against  his  govern- 
ment, re-established  the  senate,  and  declared  themselves 
independent  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Innocent 
died,  Sept.  23, 1143.  See  Herzog,  RealrEncyhlop,  s.  v. ; 
Fabricfus,  B^  Lot,  med,  et  ir^.  est,  iv,  38;  Lannes, 
Pontijicat  du  Pope  frmocetU  II  (Paris,  1741,  8vo) ;  Mos- 
heim, Ch.  Hist  cent  xii,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Neander,  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  iv,  75, 144,  255. 

•  Innocent  IH  (a)  {Lothario  Conti),  by  far  the 
greatest  pope  of  this  name,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
of  Rome  at  Anagni  in  1161.  After  a  course  of  much 
distinction  at  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  he  was  made 
cardinal;  and  eventually,  in  1198,  was  elected,  at  the 
unprecedentedly  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  a  successor 
of  pope  Celestine  HI.  While  at  the  high  schools  of 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Bologna,  he  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  studies  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  the 
canon  law,  and  also  by  several  written  compositions,  es- 
pecially by  his  treatise  De  Miseria  Conditioms  Huma- 
na, "  The  gloomy  ascetic  views  which  he  took  in  this 
work  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  show  a  mind 
filled  with  contempt  for  all  worldly  motives  of  action, 
and  not  likely  to  be  restrained  in  forwarding  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  paramount  duty  by  any  of  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  leniency,  conciliation,  or  concession, 
which  to  a  man  in  his  situation  must  have  appeared 
sinful  weaknesses.  His  ambition  and  haughUness  were 
apparently  not  personal.  His  interest  seems  to  have 
been  totally  merged  in  what  he  considered  the  sacred 
right  of  his  see,  *  universal  supremacy,*  and  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  conviction  is  shovra  by  the  steady,  uncompro- 
mising tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  by  a  like  uniformity  of 
sentiments  and  tone  throughout  his  writings,  and  espe- 
cially his  numerous  letters.**  The  external  circum- 
stances of  his  time  also  furthered  Innocent's  views,  and 
Med  him  to  make  his  pontificate  the  most  marked 


in  the  annals  of  Rome ;  the  culminating  point  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
man see.     **  The  emperor  Henry  VI,  king  of  Italy,  and 
also  of  Sicily,  had  lately  died,  and  rival  candidates  were 
disputing  for  the  crown  of  Germany,  while  Constfiioe 
of  Sicily,  Henry's  widow,  was  left  regent  of  Sicily  and 
Apulia  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son  Frederick  IL    In- 
nocent, asserting  his  claim  of  suzerainty  over  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  confirmed  Uie  regency  to  Constance,  bat 
at  the  same  time  obtained  from  her  a  surrender  of  aU 
disputed  points  concerning  the  pontifical  pretenuoof 
over  those  fine  territories.    Constance  dying  diorthr 
after.  Innocent  himself  assumed  the  legoicy  during 
Frederick's  minority.    At  Rome,  availing  himself  o(  the 
vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  he  bestowed  the  inve^ 
ture  on  the  prefect  of  Rome,  whom  he  made  to  swor 
allegiance  to  himself,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  fonncr, 
though  often  eluded  claim  of  the  imperial  authority  over 
that  city.    In  like  manner,  being  favored  by  the  people, 
ever  Jealous  of  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  he  drove  awar 
the  imperial  feudatories,  such  as  Conrad,  dnke  of  ^)oIet! 
and  count  of  Assisi,  and  Marcualdus,  marquis  of  Ancou, 
and  took  possession  of  those  provinces  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  see.     He  likewise  claimed  the  ejuux^iate  of 
Ravenna;  but  the  archbishop  of  that  city  asserted  his 
own  prior  rights,  and  Innocent,  says  the  anon3rmons  bi- 
ographer, *pradently  deferred  the  enforcement  of  his 
claims  to  a  more  fitting  opportunity.'    The  towns  of 
Tuscany,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  threw  off  their  al- 
legiance to  the  empire,  and  formed  a  league  with  Inno- 
cent for  their  mutual  support    It  was  on  this  occasifHi 
that  Innocent  wrote  that  famous  letter  in  which  he  as- 
serts that,  *  as  God  created  two  lumuiaries,  one  supoior 
for  the  day,  and  the  other  inferior  for  the  night  whScli 
last  owes  its  splendor  entirely  to  the  first,  so  he  has  dis- 
posed that  the  regal  dignity  should  be  but  a  refiectka 
of  the  splendor  of  the  papal  authority,  and  entirehr  sub- 
ordinate to  it' "    It  was  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, that  Innocent's  position  most  deariy  manife^^ 
the  greatness  of  the  papal  power  over  the  destinies  of 
the  world.     Setting  himself  up  as  supreme  arbitrator 
between  the  two  claimants  who  were  contending  f<a  the 
imperial  crown,  he  decided  (in  1201)  in  favor  of  Otho, 
because  he  descended  from  "  a  race  (welf)  devoted  to 
the  Church,"  with  the  condition  that  the  disputed  coo- 
cession  of  the  countess  Mathilda  be  wholly  resigned  to 
the  decisions  of  the  holy  see ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, he  proceeded  at  the  same  time  to  excommunicat« 
Otho's  rivfd,  Philip.    In  spite  of  a  determined  resistance 
of  Philip  and  his  friends,  which  for  a  time  seemed  al- 
most to  prove  successful,  but  which  finally  ended  in  tbe 
assassinadon  of  Philip,  Innocent's  triumph  in  Gennioy 
was  complete,  and  his  vassal  emperor  Otho  was  made 
temporal  lord  of  the  West     But  a  further  triumph 
crowned  the  efforts  of  Innocent  in  Germany  only  a  short 
time  after.    Otho,  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  pope 
by  his  estrangement  from  the  papal  see,  was  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed  in  1210,  and  Innocent's  own  ward, 
Frederick  of  Sicily,  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vacated  throne,  and  finally  crowned  emperor  at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe,with  the  approval  of  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council  (A.D.  1215).     "For  the  second  time  Innocent 
was  triumphant  in  Germany.     Twice  he  had  decided 
an  imperial  elecrion.    Against  one  of  the  emperM^ 
whom  he  supported  he  had  made  his  sentence  of  ex- 
communication and  deposition  valid ;  the  other  he  had 
put  forward,  intending  him  to  be  a  mere  puppet  and  in- 
strument in  his  own  hands"  (Reichcl).     But,  if  Inno- 
cent proved  himself  a  great  statesman,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded also  that  he  was  very  much  unlike  many  of  his 
predecessors,  very  strict  and  uncompromiang  in  his  no- 
tions of  discipline  and  morality.     Irregularity  and  ^ 
nality  were  repressed  everywhere  as  soon  as  discovefed. 
Thus  he  excommunicated  Philip  Augustus  of  Flranoe 
because  he  had  repudiated  his  wife  Ingerbuiga  of  Do^ 
mark,  and  had  married  Agn^s  de  Meranie.    "The  in- 
terdict was  laid  on  Fiance :  the  dead  lay  nnbnried;  tbe 
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living  were  deprived  of  the  services  of  religion.    Against 
an  antagonist  armed  with  such  weapons,  even  Philip 
Augustas,  brave  and  firm  though  he  was,  was  not  a 
match.     The  idea  of  the  papal  power  had  too  firmly 
taken  hold  of  men's  minda;  the  French  would  gladly 
have  remained  true  to  their  king ;  they  dared  not  di8> 
ob^  the  vicar  of  Christ.    Besides,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicholas  Fs  intervention  with  Lothair,  Innocent's  pow- 
er was  exercised  on  behalf  of  morality.    Philip  was 
obliged  to  take  back  his  divorced  wife,  not  yielding,  as 
one  of  his  predecessors,  Robert  I  of  France  (996-1031), 
had  done,  to  a  feeble  superstition;  not  subdued,  like 
Henry  IV,  by  internal  dissensions,  but  vanquished  in 
open  fight  with  an  opponent  stronger  than  himself.*' 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  external  circumstances  of 
that  day  seem  to  have  favored  Innocoit,  and  enabled 
bim  "  to  assert  without  concealment  the  idea  of  papal 
theocracy ;"  that  the  pope  was  "  the  vicegerent  of  God 
upon  earth  ;**  that  to  him  **  was  intrusted  by  St.  Peter 
the  government  not  only  of  the  whole  Church,  but  of 
the  whole  world.''    ^  Next  to  God,  he  was  to  be  so  hon- 
ored by  princes  that  their  claim  to  rule  was  lost  if  they 
fuled  to  serve  him ;  princes  might  have  power  on  earth, 
bat  priests  had  power  in  heaven;  the  daim  of  princes 
to  rule  .rested '  on  human  might,  that  of  priests  on  divine 
on&iance.'  In  short,  all  the  prerogatives  which  had  once 
attached  to  the  emperors  were  wrested  firom  them,  and 
transferred,  with  additions,  to  the  popes"  (Reichel).    The 
same  iate  that  had  befallen  Philip  Augustus  threatened 
king  Leon  of  Spain  for  a  marriage  of  his  own  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal.    Not  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  pope's  decision  against  such  a  marriage,  and 
supported  in  his  resolution  by  his  father-in-law,  excom- 
munication was  first  resorted  to,  followed  by  an  interdict 
on  both  kingdoms.    Not  more  successful,  though  en- 
gaged in  a  much  better  cause,  was  John,  king  of  England. 
John  having  appointed  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, to  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury,  Innocent  would 
not  approve  the  selection,  and  bestowed  the  canonical 
inrestituie  upon  Stephen  Langton ;  and  the  monks  of 
Cantobury,  of  course,  could  and  would  receive  no  other 
archbishop.    In  a  fit  of  rage,  John  drove  away  the  monks 
and  seized  their  property,  for  which  the  whole  kingdom 
was  laid  under  an  interdict;  and,  as  John  continued  re- 
fnetary,  the  pope  pronounced  his  deposition,  released 
bis  vassals  ttom  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  called  upon 
all  Christian  princes  and  barons  to  invade  England  and 
dethrone  the  impious  tyrant,  promising  them  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins.     By  the  consequent  preparation  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  carry  out  the  pope's  invi- 
tation, John  was  not  only  forced  to  yield  the  point  in 
dispute,  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  pope's  will  and  pay 
damages  to  the  banished  clergy,  but  he  even  took  an 
oith  of  fealty  to  the  Boman  see,  and  at  the  same  time 
ddiyered  to  the  papal  envoy  a  charter  testifying  that 
he  surrendered  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  successors  for- 
ever the  kingdom  of  England  and  lordship  of  Ireland, 
to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  holy  see  by  John  and  his  suo- 
f^fton,  on  condition  of  thdr  pa3dng  an  annual  tribute 
of  700  marks  of  silver  for  England  and  800  for  Ireland. 
Nw  were  En^and  and  Sicily  the  only  countries  over 
which  Innocent  acquired  the  rights  of  a  feudal  suzerain. 
''In  order  to  make  his  crown  independent  of  his  powers 
^aasals,  and  to  baffle  the  claim  to  supremacy  of  the 
™>g  of  Castile,  Peter  II  of  Aragon  voluntarily  made 
hunaelf  tributary  to  the  pope,  binding  hunself  and  his 
''*<*«oi8  to  the  annual  payment  of  200  pieces  of  gold. 
In  return,  he  was  crowned  by  Innocent  at  Rome,  and 
took  an  oath  to  the  pope  as  his  feudal  suzerain.    From 
Innocent,  too,  as  his  Uege  lord,  John,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
**^ted  the  kingly  crown.     Denmark  looked  to  him, 
fnd  obtained  from  him  justice  and  redress  for  the  injury 
mulcted  on  her  royal  daughter;  and  his  legate  was  dis- 
patched to  Iceland,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  not  to  sub- 
^  to  the  excommunicated  and  apostate  priest  Severo. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  in  those  ages  there  should  be 
"(^nie  recognised  tribunal  and  fountain  for  royal  honor; 


and  in  times  of  turbulence  princes  probably  gained  more 
than  they  lost  by  becoming  the  vassals  of  the  pontiffs. 
Still,  such  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  Church,  and  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute the  greatness  which  the  papal  power  had  reached" 
(Reichel). 

If,  as  we  have  seen.  Innocent  in  would  admit  of  no 
compromises  with  immorality  and  irregularity,  he  was 
certainly  stem  and  even  more  unflinching  in  hb  deal- 
ings with  all  those  who  separated  themselves  from  the 
body  of  the  Rombh  Church.  ^  To  him,  every  offence 
against  religion  was  a  crime  against  society,  and,  in 
his  ideal  Christian  republic,  every  heresy  was  a  re- 
bellion which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rulers  to  resist  and 
repreea."  To  extirpate  this,  "  the  deadliest  of  sins,"  he 
sent  two  legates,  with  the  title  of  inquisitors,  to  France. 
One  of  them,  Castelnau,  having  become  odious  by  his 
severities,  was  murdered  near  Toulouse,  upon  which  Ih- 
nocent  ordered  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.), 
excommunicated  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  for  abet- 
ting them,  and  bestowed  his  domains  on  Simon,  count 
of  Montfort  He  addressed  himself  to  all  the  faithful, 
exhorting  them  **  to  fight  strenuously  against  the  min- 
isters of  the  old  serpent,"  and  promising  them  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  reward.  He  sent  two  legates  to  at- 
tend the  crusade,  and  their  letters  or  reports  to  him  are 
contained  in  the  collection  of  his  "  Epistles"  (especially 
Epistola  108  of  R  xii,  in  which  the  legate  Arnaldus  re- 
lates the  taking  of  Beziers,  and  the  massacre  of  80,000 
individuals  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition).  Innocent, 
however,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  confla- 
gration he  had  kindled,  can  hardly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  fearful  excesses  into  which  it  ran.  In  1216  he 
convened  a  general  council  at  the  Lateran,  in  which  he 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  new  crusade,  which  he  re- 
garded not  merely  as  lawful,  but  even  a  most  glorious 
undertaking  in  behalf  of  religion  and  piety.  He  also 
launched  fresh  anathemas  against  heretics,  determined 
several  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  especially  con- 
cerning auricular  confession,  and  sanctioned  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  two  great  mendicant  monastic  or- 
ders, the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the  former  to  ex- 
tirpate heresy,  and  the  latter  to  preach  sound  doctrines, 
and  to  assist  the  parochial  dcrgy  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties.  For  if  ever  watchfulness  was  required  by 
the  clergy,  it  was  at  this  time.  "  It  was  in  this  very 
century  that  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  began  to 
disappear.  It  was  during  this  very  reign  of  Innocent 
III  that  the  gray  dawn  of  twilight  gave  the  first  prom- 
ise of  modem  intelligence  and  modem  independence. 
.  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  this  spir- 
it of  independence,  that  was  everywhere  raising  its  men- 
acing front,  if  not  either  subjugated  or  controlled,  would 
revolutionize  the  whole  stracture  of  society,  both  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical.  To  control  or  subjugate  the  new 
spirit  was  therefore  the  great  problem  presented  to  the 
Church  of  the  13th  century"  (Prof.  C.  K.  Adams,  in  the 
New-Englander,  July,  1870,  p.  876).  But  if,  by  estab- 
lishing these  mendicant  orders.  Innocent  III  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  vrilling  minions  to  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, and  to  purify  the  Church  from  **  modem  intelli- 
gence" and  "  modem  independence,"  he  had  certainly,  at 
the  same  time,  created  for  himself  an  opposition  which 
afterwards  became  a  still  greater  danger  to  the  hierar- 
chy itself,  by  the  opposition  which  these  mendicant  or- 
ders created  among  the  laity  against  the  parochial  cler- 
gy (compare  Reichel,  p.  576  sq.).  It  remains  for  us 
only  to  add  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Inno- 
cent's day,  undertaken  by  him,  no  doubt,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  his  author- 
ity throughout  the  then  knovm  world,  viz.  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Latin  kingdom  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  which  Ffoulkes  {Chris' 
lendonCt  Divisions,  ii,  226),  while  yet  a  communicant 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  "one  of  the  foulest  acts  ever  perpetrated 
under  the  garb  of  religion  in  Christian  times ;  a  sony 
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ttmnectioii,  unquesdonably,  fpr  one  of  his  high  pontion 
and  commanding  abilities."  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  pontificate,  Innocent  began  writing  epistles 
(209  of  B.  xi)  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
other  letters  to  the  emperor  Alexius,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  former  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  see  of  Rome ;  and  although  he  failed  in  this,  he  had, 
soon  after,  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  events,  the  satis- 
faction of  consecrating  a  prelate  of  the  Western  Church 
as  patriarch  of  Omstantinople ;  but  this  by  no  means 
resulted,  as  Innocent  most  probably  desired,  in  a  reunion 
of  churches  or  Christians ;  it  was  only  followed  by  an 
increase  of  Church  revenues.  The  Crusaders,  whom  In- 
nocent had  sent  forth,  as  he  thought,  for  the  reccmquest 
of  the  Holy  Land,  after  taking  Zara  from  the  king  of 
Hungary,  for  which  they  were  severely  censured  by  the 
pope,  proceeded  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  overthrew 
the  Greek  empire.  All  this  was  done  without  Inno- 
cent's sanction ;  but  when  Baldwin  wrote  to  him,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  full  success  of  the  expedition. 
Innocent,  in  his  answer  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
forgave  the  Crusaders  in  consideration  of  the  triumph 
which  they  had  secured  to  the  holy  Church  over  the 
Eastern  empire.  Innocent  sent  also  legates  to  Calo  Jo- 
hannes, prince  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  acknowledged  his 
allegiance  to  the  Roman  see  (Innocentii  HI  EpittoUe), 
One  year  after  the  Lateran  Council,  "one  of  the  latest 
acts,  and  by  far  the  most  momentous  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent,"  he  wHs  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  and  died 
July  16, 1216,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  broken  down  by 
overwork,  for  "  the  work  of  the  whole  world  was  upon 
him,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  letters,  not  one  of  which 
exhibits  the  impress  of  any  other  mind  than  his  own." 
In  Innocent  HI  the  Rombh  Church  lost  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  characters,  and  in  several  respects  the 
most  illustrious,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious she  has  ever  honored  with  the  pontifical  dignity. 
His  pontificate  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  been 
the  period  of  the  highest  power  of  the  Roman  see.  At 
his  death,  **  England  and  France,  (Germany  and  Italy, 
Norway  and  Hungary,  all  felt  the  power  of  Innocent ; 
Navarre,  Castile,  and  Portugal  acknowledged  his  sway ; 
even  Constantinople  owned  his  supremacy,  and  ovmed 
it  to  her  cost"  (Reichel,p.  247 ;  compare  Hallam,  Middle 
Agety  voL  ii,  pt  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  199).  His  works,  consisting 
principally  of  letters  and  sermons,  and  the  remarkable 
treatise  On  the  Misery  of  the  Condition  of  MaUj  above 
alluded  to,  were  published  in  two  vols,  folio  (Par.  1682). 
See  Baronius,  AnncUes;  Pagi,  J9rertar»um  Histor.'Criti- 
cum ;  Lannes,  Histoire  du  PonHJhat  dk  Pope  Imoc  III 
(Paris,  1741, 12mo) ;  Fabricius,  BibL  LaL  med,  et  vrf",  alL 
iv,  93  sq. ;  History  of  the  Christ,  Church,  in  Encydop. 
Metrop,  vol.  iii,  ch.  i ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  HisL  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii, 
chap,  ii ;  Neander,  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Churck,  iv,  48,  75, 178, 199,  207,  268,  269,  270,  272, 806, 
etc ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Bioy.  Ghtkr,  xxv,  890 ;  Bohrhiger, 
Kirche  Christi  in  Biographieny  ii,  2,  821 ;  Reichel,  See 
of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Lond.  1870, 8vo),  p.  242  sq. ; 
Milman,  Lot,  ChrisL  (see  Index) ;  Bower,  Hiiory  of  the 
Popesy  vi,  188  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  681 
sq. ;  English  CydoptBdia,  a.  T. ;  Chambers,  Cydopadia^ 
s.  V. ;  Hurter,  Gesdiichte  Inn,  III  u,  seiner  Zeitgenossen 
(Hamburg,  1884-42, 4  vols. ;  8d  ed.  1845  sq.).  (J.H.W.) 

Innocent  HI  (&).  Under  this  name  we  also  find 
an  anti-pope  in  the  Roman  Church.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Frangipani  family,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  eminent  pope  of  that  name  by  the  surname  Landus, 
After  the  death  of  Hadrian  he  contested  the  succession 
of  Alexander  II,  who  succeeded  in  securing  his  person, 
and  Innocent  was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  Cava. 
Thus  ended  a  schism  which  had  lasted  twenty  years, 
under  four  successive  rivals  for  the  papal  throne.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Innocent  IV  (SinSbaJdo  di  Fieschi,  of  Genoa)  was 

elected  as  the  successor  of  Celestine  lY  in  the  year  1248. 

the  preceding  bitter  quarrels  between  Gregory  IX 

the  empeior  Frederick  U,  cardinal  Sinibaldo  had 


shown  himaelfimther  friendly  towards  the  emperor;  and 
the  imperial  courtiers,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  ex- 
altation, were  rejoicing  at  it ;  but  the  experienced  Fred- 
erick checked  them  by  remarking,  **  I  have  now  lost  a 
friendly  cardinal,  to  find  another  hostile  pope :  no  pope 
can  be  a  Ghibelline."    Anxious,  however,  to  be  relieved 
from  excommunication^  Frederick  made  advances  to  the 
new  pope,  and  offered  conditions  advantageoos  to  the 
Roman  see;  but  Innocent  r^nained  inflexible,  and,  ^td- 
denly  leaving  Rome,  went  to  Lyons,  and  there  aoin- 
moned  a  council  in  1245,  to  which  he  invited  the  empe- 
ror.   Thaddeus  of  Sesea  iqjpeared  before  the  counci]  to 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  by  the  pope  against  Fred- 
erick ;  and,  after  much  wrangling.  Innocent  exoomnm- 
nicated  and  dethroned  the  emperor,  on  the  gxDond  of 
perjury,  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  defiance  of  the  (^urch, 
commanded  the  Crerman  princes  to  elect  a  new  empe- 
ror, and  reserved  the  disposal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sknlr 
to  himself.    In  Italy  the  only  consequence  was  that  the 
war  which  already  raged  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  continued  fi^cer  than  before ;  inGcrmanva 
contemptible  rival  to  Frederick  was  set  up  in  the  pct^ 
son  of  Heniy,  landgrave  of  Thuxingia,  who  was  defeated 
by  Conrad,  Frederick's  son.    Frederick's  sudden  death 
in  Apulia,  A.D.  1250,  led  Innocent  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
to  offer  tjie  crown  of  Sicily  to  several  princes,  one  of 
whom,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  observed  that  the  pope's  of^ 
fer  "  was  much  like  making  him  a  present  of  Uie  moon.*' 
Coniad,  the  son  of  Frederick,  who  had  so  valiantly  and 
so  successfully  defended  his  cause,  was  excommunicated ; 
but  he  gave  littie  heed  to  this  act  of  Innocent's,  and 
even  went  into  Italy  in  1252,  and  took  possession  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily.     Two  years  af^  he  died,  and  his 
brother  Manfred,  who  became  regent,  in  a  like  manner 
baffled  both  the  intrigues  and  the  open  attacks  of  the 
court  of  Rome.    Innocent  himself  dieid  soon  after,  at  the 
end  of  1254,  at  Rome,  leaving  Italy  and  Germany  in  the 
greatest  confusion  in  consequence  of  his  outrageous  ty- 
ranny, and  his  unbending  hostility  to  the  whole  house 
of  Swabia.    He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  IT.     He 
wrote  ApparoBtus  super  decrelales  (foL,  often  reprinted) : 
— Be  Poiestate  Ecdetiasticum  et  JurisdicHone  Imperii: — 
Ojfficium  in  ocUxvis  festi  NaOvitatis  B.  Maria : — Inter' 
pretaiiones  in  Vetus  Testamentwn.    Nineteen  letters  of 
his  are  given  by  Labbe,  CondL  xi,  598-632 ;  forty-eight 
by  UgheUi,  ItaHa  Sacra  ,*  and  five  by  Duchesne,  Hiatorim 
Francorum  ScriptoreSy  v,  412, 861.    See  Labbe  and  Co»- 
sart.  Sacrosancta  Concilia^  xi,  597-716 ;  Bruys,  HiMi.  des 
Popes,  iii,  199 ;  Fleury,  Histor,  EcdisiasHgue ;  Muratori, 
Rerum  Italicarvm  SariptoreSy  iii,  589-592;  Ph.  de  Moi^ 
nay,  HisL  de  la  Papautiy  p.  876-404;  CHaoonius,  Vita  ei 
res  gesta  Poni^ficum  Romanontm,  ii,  99;  Pmoh  Panza, 
Viia  del  gran  PontSfice  Innocenxio  Quarto  (Naples,  1601, 
4to) ;  Reichel,  See  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  (London, 
1 870, 8vo),  p.  264  sq. ;  Hoefer, Nauv,  Biog,  GinhaUj  xxv, 
906;  EngL  Cydop,;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  cent,  xiii,  pl^  ii, 
chap,  ii ;  Neander,  History  of  the  Christian  Rdigion  and 
Churchy  iv,  76, 188 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEm^kiopddie,  vi,  668. 
innocent  V   (Peter  <f  Tarantasia,  also  called 
Peter  of  Champagni  or  qf  Champagniaeo)  was  hoxsk 
at  Moustier,  in  Savoy,  in  1225.    He  was  elected  pope 
January  20, 1276,  as  successor  of  Gregory  X.    He  was  a 
membcar  of  the  order  of  Preaching  Friars,  into  which  he 
had  entered  quite  young,  and  where  he  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation.    He  succeeded  Thomas  Aquinas  as 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris;  was 
made  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1272,  and  afterwards  Usbop 
of  Ostia  and  grand  penitentiary.    As  soon  as  he  becsme 
pope  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  peace 
to  Italy,  which  was  then  divided  into  two  contending 
factions,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines  (q.  v.),  and  in  this  he  measurably  succeeded. 
He  was  also  on  the  eve  of  inducing  the  Crreek  emperor, 
Michel  Palnobgus,  to  confirm  the  act  of  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  drawn  up  in  the  Cooo- 
cil  of  Lyons,  when  he  died  June  22, 1276,  having  occu- 
pied the  papal  throne  only  five  months.   He  wrote  oon- 
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mentariee  Super  iv  Ubroa  SeatenHarum  (Toulouse,  1662, 
S  vols.  foL)  : — Super  Pentateuckum ;  super  Lucam ;  su- 
per EpUtoias  Pauli  (Cologne,  1478;  Antw.  1617,  fol); 
and  various  tareatises:  J)e  Umlate  Forma ;  De  Materia 
CaH;  De  jEiermtate  Formes;  De  Intdkcta  et  Vohtn- 
tate;  and  some  other  MS.  works,  the  titles  of  which  are 
givoi  by  Quetif,  Scriptores  Ordmis  Prmdicatorum  (Par- 
is, 1719, 2  vols.  foL).  See  Labbe,  CondUa,  xi,  1007 ;  Cia^ 
couias,  Vita  et  res  geMta  Ponfificum  Romanorumj  ii,  208 ; 
Flenxy,  Bist,  EccUsiastiquej  L  xviil,  chap.  Ixxxvi ;  Du- 
chesne, Hist,  des  Popes,  ii,  208 ;  Muratori,  Rerum  ItaH- 
carum  Scriptores,  iii,  605 ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vi, 
301,302;  'Herzog,Real'Eni^klop. yi,6e&',  Uoekr,Nouv. 
Bioffr.  Genirale,  zxv,  908;  Mosheim,  Ecdes,  Hist,  cent, 
xiti,  pL  ii,  ch.  iL 

Innocent  VI  (^Etierme  cT Albert   or  Aubert"),   a 
Frenchman,  socceeded  Clement  YI  in  1852.    He  resided 
St  Avignon,  like  his  immediate  predecessors ;  but,  un- 
like them,  he  put  a  check  to  the  disorders  and  scan- 
dals of  that  court,  which  have  been  so  strongly  depicted 
by  Petrarch,  Yillani,  and  other  ctrntemporary  writers. 
He  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  reservation^of  benefices, 
and  enforced  the  residence  of  bishops  on  their  sees. 
His  immediate  predecessors  having  lost  their  influence 
in  Uie, States  of  the  Church,  Innocent  VI  determined  on 
reconquering  these  territories,  and  successfully  reoccu- 
pied,  with  the  assistance  of  the  warlike  cardinal  i£gid- 
iii9  Albomoz,  the  various  provinces  of  the  papal  state 
which  had  been  seized  by  petty  tyrants.     He  then  sent 
bock  to  Rome  the  former  demagogue  Cola  di  Rienzo, 
who,  being  still  dear  to  the  people,  repressed  the  inso- 
lence of  the  lawless  barons,  but  who,  becoming  himself 
intoxicated  with  his  power,  committed  acts  of  wanton 
cruelty,  upon  which  the  people  rosQ  and  murdered  him 
in  1854.     In  1358  the  emperor  Charles  IV  was  crowned 
at  Rome  by  a  legate  deputed  by  pope  Innocent  for  the 
purpose.     Innocent  died  at  Avignon,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1362.     It  was  during  his  pontificate  that  the 
mendicant  orders  were  persecuted  in  England,  and  de- 
clared to  be  an  unchristian  order  by  Richard,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland,  in  a  book 
which  he  published  in  defence  of  the  curates  or  parish 
priests,  entitled  De/ensorium  Curatorum,    Of  course  In- 
nocent rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  mendicants.    He 
rBprimsnded  the  archbishop,  and  confirmed  anew  all  the 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  by  his  predecessors 
to  men  of  that  order.    A  letter  of  his  is  given  by  Labbe, 
Concilia,  xi,  1980 ;  four  by  Ughelli,  imiia  Sacra;  and 
two  himdred  and  fifty  by  Martene,  Thesaurus  novus  A  n- 
«dotorum,  ii,  848-1072.     See  Duchesne,  Hist,  des  Popes, 
ii,  261 ;  Fleury,  Hist,  EccUeiasHque,  L  xx,  chap.  Ixxxvi ; 
Siimondi,  Hist,  des  Francis,  x,  897-696 ;  Herzog,  Real- 
£ncifklop,  vi,  670;  Engl  Cyclop,;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr, 
Geairaie,  xxv,  910 ;  Neander,  Hist  of  the  Christian  Be- 
*>?wn  and  Church,  v,  44;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  cent  xiv, 
pt.  ii,  ch.  ii;  Schlosser,  WeUgesch.  bk.  iv, ch.  i,408, 618; 
Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vi,  482  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Innocent  VH  (cardinal  Cosmo  de  MiglioroH,  of 
Sulmona),  who  had  been  appointed  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna and  biq}iop  of  Bologna  by  Urban  VI,  was  elected 
by  the  Italian  prelates  as  the  successor  of  Boniface  IX 
in  1404.    At  this  time  « the  great  Western  schism"  agi- 
^«ted  the  Romish  Church,  the  French  cardinals  support- 
ing a  rivalpope,  Benedict  XIII  (q.  v.),  who  held  his 
«Kut  at  AT4|non,  acknowledged  by  a  plwrt  of  Europe. 
After  the  election  of  Innocent,  a  tumult  broke  out  in 
Rome,  excited  by  the  Colonna  and  by  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Naples,  which  obliged  the  pope  to  escape  to  Viterbo. 
I^dialaus,  however,  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rome ; 
*^  Innocent,  having  returned  to  his  capital,  excommu- 
nicated him.     Innocent  died  Nov.  6, 1406,  after  having 
"»«te  his  peace  with  Ladislaus.     Some  think  that  he 
was  poisoned.    He  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  possessed 
P*«t  learning  and  virtue,  and  as  governed  by  the  purest 
"jotives  in  all  his  acts;  hostile  to  all  luxury,  avari- 
^"''wneas,  and  stmony-— evils  which  were  one  and  all 
Po«e«ed  by  his  rival  Benedict,  and  by  his  own  prede- 
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cessor  Boniface  (comp.  Reichel,  See  of  Borne  in  the  Mid- 
die  Ages,  p.  446  sq.).  The  charge  w^ch  some  lay  to 
him  that  he  did  not  keep  the  promise  which  he  gave 
on  his  accession  to  the  papal  see  that  he  would,  if  hb 
rival  should  be  declared  the  proper  incumbent,  vacate 
the  papal  throne,  seems  not  well  founded.  It  is  true 
Benedict  proposed  a  conference  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  restoring  peace  and  union  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  Innocent  did  not  agree  to,  but  thb  was  done  be- 
cause Innocent  knew  that  Benedict  did  not  earnestly 
desire  it.  He  wrote  Oratio  de  Ecdesiastica  Umone; 
Approbatio  regulm  patrum  et  sororum  de  pemtentia  or- 
^^nis  S,  Dominici;  and  a  letter  of  his  is  published  by 
Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  i,  1881.  See  Labbe,  Concilia,  xi, 
2082 ;  Fleury,  Hist,  EccUsiastiqfue,  h  xx,  ch.  xcix ;  Du- 
chesne, Hist,  des  Popes,  ii,  299;  Sismondi,  Histoire  des 
Francois,  xii,  211 ;  Maimbourg,  Hist,  du  grand  Schisme 
d^  Occident ;  Bruni  d'Arezzo,  De  Bebus  Italicis,  and  Epis- 
iolcB  FamUiares;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop,vi,  671;  Mos- 
heim, Ch,  Hist,  cent,  xv,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Hefele,  ConciUen' 
geschichte,  vi,  748  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genir,  xxv, 
911 ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  BeHgion  and  Church, 
V,  70,  247 ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  vii,  91  sq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Innocent  Vm  (cardinal  Giovanni  Batiista  Cibo), 
a  Genoese  of  Greek  descent,  was  during  his  youth  in 
the  service  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  but 
subsequently  entered  the  Church,  Paul  II  giving  him 
the  bishopric  of  Savone.  His  conduct  was  disgracefully 
irregular :  he  had  seven  illegitimate  children  by  differ- 
ent women,  and  was,  besides,  married  when  he  took  or- 
ders. At  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV  serious  troubles  broke 
out  in  Rome.  The  election  was  warmly  contested,  and 
among  the  chief  agitators  was  chancellor  Borgia,  who 
afterwards  attained  an  unenviable  celebrity  as  Alexander 
VI;  but  the  manoeuvres  in  favor  of  Cibo  proved  at  last 
successful  Innocent  had  bought  the  tiara  by  means  of 
benefices,  legations,  palaces,  and  large  sums  of  money, 
and  was  elected  Aug.  24, 1484.  His  first  undertaking 
was  to  conciliate  the  Italian  princes,  and  to  reconcile  to 
the  papal  see  all  those  whom  his  predecessor  had  alien- 
ated. Frightened  at  the  advance  of  Bajazet  with  his 
Turks,  Innocent  wrote  to  the  Christian  princes  for  help 
in  men  or  money  to  resist  the  invasion.  Immense  sums 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  Rome  from  divers  countries ; 
but  the  pope,  pretending  that  he  could  not  act  without 
the  assistance  of  the  German  princes  (who  were  then 
divided  by  the  quarrels  between  Mathias,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  emperor  Frederick,  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
and  Otho  of  Bavaria,  etc.),  used  the  funds  thus  obtained 
to  war  against  Ferdinand  I,  kin^  of  Naples,  who  refused 
to  pay  him  the  usual  tribute.  The  pope  favored  the  re- 
volted Neapolitan  barons  against  Ferdinand  I  of  Naples, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  troops  of  Ferdinand  rav- 
aged the  territory  of  Rome;  but  through  the  mediation 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  of  the  duke  Sforza  of  Blilan, 
peace  was  re-established  between  the  two  parties.  The 
Turks  were  still  threatening  war.  Jem,  in  order  to 
shun  the  enmity  of  his  brother  Bajazet,  had  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  seized  by  the  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  D'Aubusson,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  pope  in  exchange  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  The  pope 
received  Jem  with  great  honor,  but  took  care  to  secure 
his  person,  as  he  would  be  an  important  hostage.  In 
this  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  Bajazet  feared  the  power 
of  his  brother,  and,  to  secure  his  throne,  he  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Rome  to  offer  Innocent  a  large  sum  if  he 
would  keep  Jem  in  prison.  The  pope  accepted  the  dis- 
honorable bargain,  although  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
desired  Jem,  as  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces,  to 
march  agiunst  Bajazet,  offered,  on  condition 'of  his  re- 
lease, to  restore  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians,  and  was 
even  ready  to  pledge  himself  to  surrender  to  the  pope 
all  the  territory  that  should  be  taken  from  the  Turks. 
Under  Innocent's  successor,  the  depraved  Alexander  YI, 
Jem  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  pope  (comp.  ReicheU 
See  of  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  580).    Bajazet,  of 
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oovne,  showed  hinnelf  very  generous  towards  his  ae- 1 
oomplice,  Innoceiit  YIII.  On  May  29,  1492,  he  sent 
him  the  iron  of  the  spear  with  which,  he  asserted, 
Christ  was  pierecd  on  the  cross,  and  which  was  among 
the  booty  taken  by  Mohammed  II  after  the  downfall 
of  Constantinople.  The  relic  (although  received  with 
great  ceremony)  was,  unfortunately,  the  third  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  for  the  emperor  of  Germany  claimed 
to  have  the  holy  lance  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  king  of 
France  in  the  Holy  Chapel  at  Paris.  Innocent  YIII 
died  July  26,  1492.  Among  the  principal  acts  of  his 
administration  are  the  confirmation,  in  1485,  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Conception,  founded  at  Toledo  by  Beatrix 
of  Sylva;  the  canonization  of  Leopold  of  Austria  in 
1485;  the  condemnation  of  the  propositions  of  Miran- 
dola  in  1487 ;  the  union  under  the  crown  of  Spain  of  the 
three  military  orders  of  Colatrava,  St.  James,  and  Alcan- 
tara, in  1488 ;  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Mercy,  instituted  at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of 
eondemned  criminals.  Two  letters  of  Innocent  are  pub- 
lished by  Ughelli, Italia  Sacra,  i,  710;  v,  948.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  endeavor  to  free  Innocent  YIII  from 
the  charge  of  gross  immorality  by  asserting  that  he  had 
only  two  illegitimate  children,  and  that  they  were  bom 
before  he  was  made  pope;  but  '*  the  success  of  Innocent 
YIII  in  increasing  the  population  of  Rome  was  a  favor- 
ite topic  with  the  wits  of  the  day"  (Innocuo  priacoe 
aequum  est  debere  Quirites.  Progenie  exhaustam  resti- 
tuit  patriam.— Sannazarii  Epigram,  lib.  i),  and  he  was 
graced  with  ^*the  epitaph  which  declared  that  filth, 
gluttony,  avarice,  and  ^th  lay  buried  in  his  tomb*' 
(Marultus,  Epigram,  lib.  iv).  But  the  conduct  of  Inno- 
cent YIII  can  hardly  compare  with  the  career  of  his 
successor,  Alexander  YI,  *^  the  most  depraved  of  all  the 
popes,  uniting  in  himself  all  the  vices  of  Innocent  YIII 
and  the  unscrupulous  family  ambition  of  Sixtus  lY." 
Indeed,  all  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  scarcely 
saw  a  supreme  pontiff  without  the  visible  evidences  of 
human  frailty  around  him,  the  unblushing  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  is  the  fittest  commentary  on  the  tone  of 
clerical  morality  (Lea,  Hist,  of  Sacerdotal  CeUbacy,  p. 
858, 859).  See  Labbe,  Concilia,  xUi,  1465 ;  Fleuiy,  Ui»t, 
Ecdisiastiquey  lib.  xxiii,  ch.  xv;  Duchesne,  Bistoria 
Francorum  Scriptores,  ii,  850 ;  Sisroondi,  Hist,  des  Froth- 
fois;  Ciaconius,  Vita  et  res  gesta  PotUiJicum  Romano- 
rum,  iii,  90 ;  F.  SerdonaU,  Vita  e  FatH  d'ltmocenzo  VJII 
(Milan,  1829,  8vo) ;  Comines,  Mimoires,  lib.  vii,  ch.  i ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  vi,  672 ;  EngL  Cyclop, ;  Hoefer, 
Now,  Biog,  GetUrale,  xxv,  912;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Pa- 
pacy  in  the  16/A  and  11  th  Centuries,  i,  48, 296 ;  Mosheim, 
Ch,  Hist,  p.  486 ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Pope*,  vii,  817  sq. ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex,  v,  641  sq. ;  Aschbach, 
^ircAm-Zcxiibn,  iii,  460  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Innocent  IX  (Giovanni  Antonio  Feuxhinetii), bom 
at  Bologna  in  1519,  had  distinguished  himself  as  papal 
legate  at  Trent,  afterwards  as  the  papal  nuncio  at  Yen- 
ice,  and  as  president  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  elected 
pope  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XIY,  in  Oct  1591.  He 
bore  a  good  reputation  for  leaming  and  piety,  but  he  was 
too  old  and  feeble  for  the  papal  chair,  and  constantly 
confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  and  was  even  obliged  to 
give  hiB  audiences  there.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
fVance,  favoring  the  party  of  the  League  and  of  Spain, 
as  his  predecessor  Gregory  had  done.  A  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  (in  Cayet,  Chronologie  novenaire),  in  which 
he  urges  Alexander  Famese  to  hasten  the  equipment  of 
his  troops,  to  invade  France,  and  to  relieve  Rouen,  all 
which  that  general  forthwith  executed  with  so  much 
success  and  skiU.  He  died  Dec  80, 1591,  after  a  short 
reign  of  only  two  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cle- 
ment YIII.  See  Labbe,  Concilia,  xv,  1430 ;  Duchesne, 
Historim  Francorum  Scripiores,  ii,  457 ;  Fleury,  Hist, 
Ecdes,  L  xxvi,  chap,  clxxix ;  Sismondi,  Hitt.  des  Fran- 
fa£s,xxi,  124;  B.Ju8tiniani,(>ra/to  habita  infunere  In- 
nocentU  JX  (Rome,  1592,  4to);  Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop, 
*i,  678 ;  English  Cyclop, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale, 


xxv,  914;  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popts  of  the  kSdk  atd 
I7th  Cent,  ii,  281, 282 ;  Mosheim,  Eccles,  Hist,  cent,  zvi, 
sec.  iii,  pt.  i,  ch.  L    (J.  H.  W.) 

Innocent  X  (cardinal  Giovanni  Battista  PamfaS), 
bom  at  Rome  in  1572,  was  elected  in  Sept  1644,  after 
the  death  of  Urban  YIIL  He  was  then  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  and  wholly  under  the  control  of  his  nster- 
in-law,  Dmma  Olimpia  Maidalchini  Panfili,  who  appesn 
to-  have  been  an  unprincipled  woman,  very  fond  of  mon- 
ey, and  anxious  to  aggrandize  her  relatives.  Innocent, 
however,  displayed  in  several  instances  much  finnoeai, 
justice,  and  prudence,  and  a  wish  to  protect  the  hnmble 
and  poor  against  the  oppressions  of  the  great,  Ue  di- 
minlshed  the  taxes,  which  had  been  very  heavy  noder 
his  predecessor,  Urban  YIII,  and  at  the  same  time  em- 
bellished Rome.  The  people  of  Fermo,  aa  the  Adriatic, 
revolted  against  their  governor,  being  excited  by  the 
local  nobility  and  landholders,  who  were  irritated  against 
him  for  having  by  an  edict  of  annona  kept  the  pace  of 
com  low ;  the  governor  and  other  official  persons  were 
murdered.  Innocent  sent  a  commissicmer  with  troofn, 
and  the  guil^,  without  distinction  of  rank,  were  pan- 
ished,  some  being  executed,  and  others  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys. The  district  of  Castro  and  Roncigli<me,  near  IRaiaty 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  Famese  dukes  of  Parma, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Urban  YUI  to  wrest  it 
from  them.  Disputes  about  Jurisdiction  were  continu- 
ally taking  place  between  the  officers  of  the  duke  and 
those  of  the  pope.  Innocent  having  consecrated  a  new 
bishop  of  Castro  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  dnke, 
the  latter  forbade  his  entering  his  territories,  and  as 
the  bishop  elect  persisted,  he  was  murdered  on  the  road, 
llie  pope  immediately  sent  troops  to  attack  Castro, 
which  being  taken,  he  ordered  the  town  to  be  razed  to 
the  foundations,  and  a  pillar  erected  on  the  ate,  with 
the  inscription  *'Qui  fh  Castro."  Ho  showed  the  nme 
resolution  against  the  Barberini,  who  had  opposed  his 
election,  and  was  a  steadfast  enemy  of  cardinal  Mazarra, 
the  supporter  of  the  Barberini.  The  French  prelate, 
however,  outwitted  the  pope,  and  obliged  him  to  yieU 
by  threatening  to  take  Avignon.  Innocent  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists.  As  early  as  1650,  Hubert,  bishop  of 
Yabres,  had  denounced  to  the  pope  five  propositiom 
ascribed  to  Jansenius  (q.  v.),  which,  in  the  pieceding 
year,  had  been  referred  to  the  theological  faculty.  In- 
nocent establis^d  a  special  congregation  to  examios 
them,  April  20,  V51.  De  Saint  Amour  and  some  oth- 
er theologians  sent  by  the  Jansenists  were  heard  May 
19, 1653,  but  P.  Annat,  a  Jesuit,  informs  us  that  the  af* 
fair  had  already  been  Judged  and  decided  in  advance. 
Finally  a  buU  was  issued,  Cvm  occasione,  May  80, 1663, 
condemning  the  five  propositions.  It  was  received  in 
France,  and  published  by  order  of  Louis  XIY.  Innocent 
died  soon  i^ter,  Jan.  6, 1654.  His  anxiety  to  further 
the  interests  of  Rome  throughout  the  world  is  manifert 
by  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  afforded  the  Yene- 
tians  and  Poles  in  their  wars  against  the  Turks,  by  his 
opposition  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  fearing  that  it 
endangered  the  Romish  tenets,  and  even  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  especially  by  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to 
the  Irish  to  combat  the  English,  and,  if  ponible,  to  re- 
gain the  En^h  territory  for  his  Church.  In  Germany, 
also,  he  secured,  by  his  undaunted  efforts,  the  conversioa 
of  several  princes  and  noblemen  of  infiueiA.  He  built 
two  beautiful  churches  in  Rome,  and  left  a  well-fiUed 
treasury,  which  proved  very  useful  to  his  successor,  Al- 
exander YII.  See  Bro>'s,  Hist,  des  Popes,  v.  253 ;  Du- 
chesne, HistorioB  Frcmeorum  Scr^ores,  ii,  582;  Ciaco- 
nius, Vita  et  res  gestas  Pontifcum  Bomanorum,  iv,  643; 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  xxiv,  78 ;  Relation  da  de- 
liberations du  dergS  de  France  sur  la  Constitntion  et  svr 
le  Brefde  N,  8,  P,  le  pope  Innocent  X  (Paris,  1656, fd.); 
De  Lalane,  Drfense  de  la  Constitution  du  pope  Imtoceri 
X,  etc  (1655, 4to) ;  Vie  de  Madame  Ofympe  Maldaehm, 
qui  a  gouverni  VEgliee  pendant  lepontijieat  d'Innocent  X 
(Amst  1666, 18mo) ;  Mimoires  du  Cardinal  de  Retz^  L  iiij 
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Lde  Saint  Amoar,  Journal  de  oe  qui  8*estfliit  a  Rome 
dams  tajfudre  da  cinq  propositions  (Paris,  1662,  foL) ;  J. 
a  Roflstenscber,  Uistoria  InnocaUH  X  (1676, 4to) ;  Hcr- 
zog,  Real-Enafdop,  vi,  673 ;  Engl  Cyclop. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GhteraUj  xxv,  915 ;  Ranke,  liisi,  of  the  Papacy j  i, 
183, 242 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  JiisL  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i ; 
Aacbbacb,  Kirchen-Lex,  iii,  462  sq. 

Innocent  ZI  (cardinal  Benedeito  Odescalchi),  bom 
at  Como  in  1611,  succeeded  Clement  X  in  1676.     It  is 
said  by  some  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  his  younger  days, 
though  this  has  been  denied  by  others  (Count  Torre 
RezzonicO)  De  Suppositis  Militaribus  Siipendiis  Bene- 
ditto  Ode^xdchi),     He  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  and 
courage,  austere  in  his  morals,  and  inflexible  in  his  res- 
olations,  and  withal  one  of  the  most  distingubhed  popes 
of  the  17th  century.    He  inaugurated  many  reforms, 
ledaced  very  materially  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
papal  court,  and  sapprdsed  various  abuses.     His  ad- 
nuDiatoUion  was  entirely  firee  from  the  weakness  of 
nepotism  which  had  so  greatly  sullied  the  fame  of  many 
of  the  pontiffs  who  had  preceded  him.    His  own  nephew 
he  obliged  to  live  at  Rome,  under  his  pontificate,  in  a 
private  character;  and  in  this  respect,  certainly,  he  has 
had  (ew  equals  in  the  pontifical  chair.    Indeed,  his  aus- 
terity was  so  great  that  it  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  oftentimes  estranged  even  some  who  would  gladly 
have  offered  him  their  fiiendship.     His  greatest  ene- 
mise,  no  doubt,  were  the  Jesuitical  order,  which  he  was 
determined  to  crush  out.    The  principal  event  of  his 
pontificate,  however,  was  his  quarrel  with  the  imperious 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  particularly  provoked  by  the 
qii»tion  of  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  am- 
baasadon  at  Rome,  an  event  which  exhibits  more  clear- 
ly than  any  other  act  of  his  both  his  own  character 
and  that  of  the  times,  and  deserves  a  few  words  of 
explanation.     By  an  old  usage  or  prescription,  the  for- 
eign ambassadors  at  Rome  had  the  right  of  asylum,  not 
only  in  their  vast  palatits,  bat  also  in  a  c^iain  district 
or  bouudary  around  them,  including  sometimea  a  whole 
street  or  square,  which  the  officers  of  justice  or  police 
coold  not  enter,  and  where,  consequently,  malefactors 
and  dissolute  persons  found  a  ready  shdter.     These 
"quarticri,"  or  free  districts,  were  likewise  places  for  the 
ale  of  contraband  articles  and  for  defrauding  the  reve- 
noe.    The  abuse  had  become  contagious :  several  of  the 
Homan  princes  and  cardinals  claimed  and  enforced  the 
same  rights  and  immunities,  so  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  city  was  left  under  the  sway  of  the  magistrates. 
The  dasiical  advocates  for  this  absurd  custom  quoted 
the  example  of  Romulus,  who  made  his  new  town  a 
i^efiige  for  all  the  lawless  persons  of  the  neighborhood. 
Innocent  d^«rmined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse,  and  to 
be  master  in  his  own  capital ;  he,  however,  proceeded  at 
fint  calmly  and  with  stifficient  caution.     He  would  not 
disturb  the  present  possessors  of  those  immunities,  but 
be  declared  and  made  it  officially  known  that  in  future 
he  would  not  give  audience  to  any  new  ambassador 
who  did  not  renttpce  for  himself  and  his  successors 
these  abusive  clanB.    All  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
t«ok  nmbrage  at  this  very  reasonable  determination ; 
^  the  question  was  not  brought  to  a  crisis  until  the 
death  of  the  marshal  d'Estr^  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome.    Just  before  Louis  XIV  had  appointed  the 
new  asibaasador,  the  pope  repeated  in  a  bull,  dated  May, 
1687,  his  previous  resolve.     In  view  of  this  action  of 
tbe  pope,  which  Louis  was  determined  not  to  observe, 
he  instructed  his  minister  "  to  miuntain  at  Rome  the 
rights  ttid  the  dignity  of  France ;"  and  in  order  to  sup- 
P*^  this  resolve,  he  gave  him  a  numerous  retinue  of 
°"^i^  and  naval  officers,  who  were  to  frighten  the 
^>P«  in  his  own  capital     Lavardin*8  entrance  into 
aome  nnder  such  an  escort  resembled  that  of  a  hostile 
?*®»ander.    He  had  also  been  precetled  by  several 
«andi^  French  under-officers,  who  had  entered  Rome 
w  private  travellers,  but  who  took  their  quarters  near 
w«  ambassador's  palace,  ready  for  any  mischie£    Inno- 
*^ however,  remained  firm;  he-refused  to  receive  the 


new  ambassador,  and  all  the  anger  of  Louis,  who  seiaed 
upon  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  send  a  fleet  with  troopa 
on  the  Roman  coast,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Lavar- 
din,  ha^nng  remained  eighteen  months  at  Rome,  unidt>le 
to  see  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  return  to  France  with 
his  credentials  unopened.  The  quarrel  was  not  adjust- 
ed till  the  following  pontificate ;  but  the  distinct  immm 
nities  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome  continued, 
after  various  nnxiifications,' until  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  This  quarrel  was,  however,  not  the  ini* 
tiative  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two  sover* 
eigns.  It  had  been  previously  opened  by  the  right 
which  Louis  XFV  claimed  to  possess,  in  virtue  of  tlie 
Droit  de  Regne^  to  appoint  to  vacant  benefices  in  hit 
kingdom,  and  to  collect  the  revenues.  This  right  of 
the  French  king  Innocent  XI  disputed.  Louis  XIV 
issued  edict  after  edict,  the  pope  bull  after  bull  against 
them ;  finally,  the  French  clergy  demanded  that  a  coun- 
cil should  be  assembled.  This  was  done,  and  on  Feb.  8, 
1682,  the  council  declared  that  the  French  clergy  in- 
dorsed the  action  of  the  king,  and  that  the  pope  should 
be  notified  of  their  decision.  While  awaiting  his  an- 
swer, the  assembly  continued  its  sittings,  intending  to 
put  an  end  to  all  further  papal  encroachments  by  estab- 
lishing firmly  the  doctrines  of  the  GaUican  Church  con- 
cerning the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  their  infalli- 
bility, and  the  independence  of  the  king.  The  result 
of  their  deliberation  was  the  famous  four  propositions 
promulgated  March  16, 1682.  See  Galucan  Chubch. 
Innocent  XI,  in  a  solemn  consistory,  condemned  the 
propositions  and  the  bishops  who  had  voted  them,  and 
April  11, 1682,  issued  a  brief  annulling  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  coundL  In  1686  he  also  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Molinos  (q.  v.),  who  was  obliged  to  make 
a  public  recantation,  Septembers,  1687, besides  suffering 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  dose  confinement  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the  dose  of  1676  Inno- 
cent took  a  threatening  attitude  towards  the  Jesuits, 
f<»rbidding  them,  am<mg  other  things,  to  receive  any 
novices  into  their  order.  They  retorted  by  calling  tho 
pope  a  Jansenist,  offered  prayers  for  his  ccmversion,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  king.  Innocent 
XI,  however,  died  only  a  few  years  after,  August  21, 
1689.  It  was  during  his  pontificate  that  James  II  of 
England  became  a  Romanist^  and  endeavored,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  bold  attempts,  not  only  to  give  Romanism  tol- 
eration, but  even  make  it  a  Church  establishment  of 
his  country.  (Compare  Fox,  James  II,  p.  832 ;  Hallam, 
ConstU,  Hist,  ii,  212;  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  BevoluHon, 
ch.  v;  Stoug)iton,  Ecdes,  Hist,  of  England  [Lend.  18^0, 
2  vols.  8vo],  vol  ii,  chap.  viiL)  Stoughton  claims  that 
these  efforts  accorded,  however,  only  "  with  the  daring 
policy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  roasters  at  court,  but  not 
with  the  more  cautious  measures  of  the  papacy."  No 
doubt  this  is  true  in  a  measure.  Innocent  XI  was  evi- 
dently unwilling  to  become  mastar  of  the  English  ecde* 
siastical  establishment  if  to  be  secured  by  the  aid  of  an 
order  which  he  abhorred,  and  which  he  was  determined 
upon  extinguishing ;  and  this  our  supposition  is  strength- 
ened by  the  demand  which  James  II  made  upon  Rome 
for  a  red  hat  for  a  Jesuit  named  Petre.  See  James  IL 
Two  letters  of  this  pope  are  published  by  Ughelli,  Italia 
Sacra,  iv,  513 ;  x,  58.  He  wrote  also  Breve  ad  Franir- 
ciscum  episcopum  Apamiensem  (Paris,  4to) : — Decretum 
de  scuTCB  communioms  usu  datum  (Paris,  1679, 4to).  See 
Palatius,ri^  InnocenOus  XI,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Gest, 
Pontif,  Rom.  vita  d'Innocenzo  XI  (Venet.  1690) ;  Bruy% 
Hist,  des  Papes,  v,  860 ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfoit, 
XXV,  311 ;  J.  A.  Costo  (R  Simon),  Hist,  de  VOrigine  des 
Revenue  ecdesiastiques  (Francfort,  1684, 12mo) ;  De  Lar- 
roque,  Nouveau  Traiti  de  la  Rigale  (1685, 12mo) ;  Bayle, 
Noupelles  de  la  lUpublique  des  Lettres  (1686) ;  HeideggeX) 
Historia  Papatus  (Amst  1698, 4to),  pt  ii ;  De  La  Lu- 
zerne, Sur  la  DSdaration  de  FassembUe  Ai  clergi  de 
France  en  1682  (Par.  1821, 8vo) ;  F.  Buonamici,  De  Vita 
et  Rebus  gestis  Innocentii  XI  (Rome,  1776, 8vo) ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encykhp.  vi,  675;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr.  GMrale, 
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XXV,  919 ;  Ranke,  HUt.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  278, 279 ;  Mo»- 
heim,  CA.  Hitt.  ceat.  xvii,  sec  ii,  pt  i,  ch.  i ;  AschUch, 
KirchenrLex,  iii,  464  sq. ;  Bower,  Uut.  oftU  Popes,  vii, 
480  sq. ;  English  Cydt^padia,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cycbp^B- 
<Ka,s.y.    (J.H.W.) 

Innocent  XH  (cardinal  Antonio  PignattUi)  was 
bom  at  Naples  March  13, 1615,  and  succeeded  Alexan- 
der VIII  in  July,  1691.     He  had  a  serious  dispute  with 
the  emperor  Leopold  I,  who,  attempting  to  revive  in  It- 
aly the  rights  of  the  empire  over  the  former  imperial 
fiefs,  which  had,  during  the  wars  and  vicissitudes  of 
ages,  become  emancipated,  published  an  edict  at  Rome  in 
June,  1697,  enjoining  all  the  possessors  of  such  territo- 
rios  to  apply  to  the  emperor  for  his  investiture  within  a 
fixed  time,  or  they  would  be  considered  as  usurpers  and 
rebels.     Thb  measure,  if  enforced,  would  have  aifected 
the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property  of  Italy,  and  also 
the  sovereignty  of  its  governments,  and  of  the  Roman 
see  among  the  rest.    The  pope  protested  against  the 
edict,  and  advised  the  other  Italian  powers  to  resist  such 
obsolete  pretensions,  and,  with  the  support  of  France, 
succeeded  in  persuading  Leopold  to  desist  from  them. 
He  also  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  difficulties 
existing  between  France  and  the  see  of  Rome  on  the 
question  of  investiture  [see  Innocent  XI],  and  obtained 
from  the  French  clergy  an  address  which  amounted  al- 
most to  a  recantation  of  the  four  articles  of  the  Galilean 
Church.    The  question  of  Quietism  then  reappeared. 
Bossuet  accused  Fenelon  of  favoring  that  tendency  in 
his  Kxplication  sur  la  vie  inierieurt.    The  book  was  mod- 


ReaUEncyldop,  vi,677;  English  Cyclop.;  Hoefer,  Ao«t, 
Biog,  GeneralCf  xxv,  925 ;  Mosheim,  CA.  Hist.  cem.  iii, 
p.  485;  Guamacci,  Vit, Ponttf,  ii,  187  sq., 881  sq. ;  Aacli- 
bach,  Kirchm-Lex,  iii,  467. 

Innocent,  a  Russian  prelate,  bom  in  1800  at  Siersk. 
At  school  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abil- 
ity over  his  feUow-studenta,  especially  displaying  great 
oratorical  talent.  When  twenty-four  years  old,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Russian  custom  of  the  better  daae  c^ 
society  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  he  enter- 
ed the  monastic  order.  Two  years  after,  he  was  called  as 
an  officer  to  the  theological  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  1880  was  made  rector  of  the  high  school  at  Kie£ 
After  filling  various  positions  of  great  enunencc  in  his 
Church,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  ^  Holy  Synod**  in 
1856.  He  died  at  Odessa  May  6, 1857.  His  works  are. 
The  last  Days  of  Christ's  terr^trial  Life  (1828) :— 7> 
Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (eod.) : — Discourses  and  Ser- 
mons (1843, 8  vols.)  i-^OfSin  and  its  Consequences  (1844) ; 
etc — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Gen,  xxv,  927.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Innocent,  Gizel,  a  Russian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
Prussian  Poland,  of  Lutheran  parenta,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century.  He  Joined  the  Greek  Church 
while  yet  young,  and  became  a  monk.  Distinguished 
for  great  ability  and  learning,  he  was  selected  for  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  Kief.  He  died  at  that  place  Feb.  24, 
1684.  He  published  On  the  Peace  between  God  and  Mm 
(Kief,  1669),  which,  by  a  ukase  of  the  Synod  of  1766, 
was  put  in  the  Index : — Instructions  on  the  SacrameMt 
of  Penitence  (Kief,  1671) ;  and  left  in  MS.  a  woik  on  Thi 


erately  condemned  by  the  pope,  in  accordance  with  the    ^^^  jr^^j^  (written  in  Polish),  which  aims  to  refoie  t 
report  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  (q.  v.),  and'  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  Supremacy  of  St,  Peter,  and  the  Procefiiion 
Fenelon  (q.  v.),  as  is  well  known,  submitted  (sec  vol.  ui, 
p.  529-580).    Innocent  built  the  harbor  of  Ponto  d'Anzo 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Antium ;  he  constructed  the 


aqueduct  of  Civita  Vecchia ;  the  palace  of  the  Monte 
Citorio  at  Rome,  for  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  the  fine 
line  of  buildings  at  Ripagrande,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  below  the  town,  where  vessels  which  ascend 
the  river  load  and  unload.  He  also  built  the  asylum, 
school,  and  penitentiary  of  San  Michele,  and  other  use- 
ful works.  Innocent  was  of  regular  habits,  attentive  to 
business,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  averse  to  nepotism. 
He  died  Sept,  27, 1700,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
XI.  See  Bruys,  Hist,  des  Popes,  v,  454 ;  Sismondi,  Hist, 
des  Francois,  xxvi,69;  De  Prades,  Ahr^gk  de  VHistoirc 
EccUsiastique,  ii,  338 ;  N.  P.  Giannetasio,  Panegyricus  in 
funere  Innocentii  XII  (Naples,  1700, 8 vo) ;  Herzog,/?fa/- 
EncyJdop.  vi,  676 ;  English  Cyclop. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  xxv,  928;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  281- 
818 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt,  i,  chap,  i ; 
Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  466  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Innocent  XIII  (cardinal  Michel  Angelo  Conti), 
bom  at  Rome  May  15, 1655,  succeeded  Clement  XI  May 
8, 1721 .  He  had  previously  been  papal  nuncio  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  different  courta,  and  was  made  cardinal 
in  1707,  legate  at  Ferrara  in  1709,  and  bishop  of  Viter- 
bo  in  1712.  When  he  ascended  the  papal  throne,  the 
discussion  concerning  the  constitution  Unigenitus  was 
in  progress  with  great  eagerness  on  all  sides.  On 
June  9, 1721,  seven  French  bishops  wrote  to  Innocent 
to  obtain  its  withdrawal.  Cardinal  Althan  complained 
also,  in  the  emperor's  name,  of  the  trouble  it  was  cre- 
ating in  Germany.  The  pope,  however,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  inquisitors,  who  condemned  the  letter  of 
the  bishops  as  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Clement  XI, 
and  disrespectful  towards  the  holy  see.  Innocent  XIII 
was  a  man  of  prudence  and  experience  of  the  world,  and 
less  wilful  and  headstrong  than  his  predecessor.  The 
most  discreditable  event  of  his  reign  was  his  giving  the 
cardinal's  hat  to  Dubois  (q.  v.).  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits  when  he  died,  March  7, 
1724.  Some  think  he  was  poisoned.  See  Bruys,  Hist, 
des  Papes,  v,  489 ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francois,  xxvii, 
442 ;  De  Piosseus,  Mhnoires  de  la  Regence  du  due  ^Or- 
leans (1742,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  A.  Tricaud,  Relation  de  la 
rt  d^ Innocent  XIII  (Nancy,  1724,  12mo) ;  Herzog, 


of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  also  published  a  synopsis  of  Hos- 
sian  history,  which  has  becoi  extennvely  circulated.— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  xxv,  926.     (J.  H.  W.) 

InnooentiSB  Portos  (gcUe  ofitmocenee)  is  one  of 
the  names  given  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  aiming  mare  di- 
rectly at  a  description  of  ita  end  or  efficacy.  See  Bap- 
tism. 

Innocentiom  Festom.    See  Innocents'  Dat. 

Innocents,  MASSACRE  OF,  by  Hkhod  (MatLii 
16).  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  Josephus  should 
not  mention  this  atrocity  (see  Volborth,  Veram  esse  Ik- 
fanticidii  Bethlehem,  hist  Guttingen,  1788) ;  but  it  w«s 
one  only,  and  that  a  local  one,  of  his  many  acts  of  t}T- 
anny  and  cruelty.     See  Hebod  the  Great. 

Innocents'  Day  {Festum  IfmocenHum,  ^pipcL,  ritv 

ayiiitv  id'  x*^'^^*^^  vrpriwv),  set  apart  by  the  Greeks 

Roman,  and  English  churches  to  commemorate  the 

slaughter  of  the  children  by  Herod  shortly  aAer  our 

Saviour's  birth,  is  celebrated  in  the  Western  CHmrch  on 

Dec.  28,  and  in  the  Eastern  Church  Dec  29.     Ancient 

ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  these  children  as  Christian 

martyrs.    Cyprian  says,  **  The  nativity  of  (Christ  began" 

(a  maiiyriis  inf antium)  "with  the  martyrdom  of  those 

infants  that  from  two  yeara  old  and  ^dcr  w^e  slain  for 

his  name"  (/jpw/.  56,  ad  Thibar.  pri28).     Augustine 

sajTS,  "These  mfants  died  for  CHuist,  not  knowing  it; 

their  parents  bewailed  them  as  dying  martyrs;  they 

could  not  yet  speak,  but,  nevertheless,  they  confessed 

Christ :  Christ  granted  them  the  honor  to  die  for  bt« 

name"  (De  SynStoL  iii,  i,  p.  303 ;  De  Lib.  Arbit.  m,  23). 

So  Prudentius  {Cath.  Hymn,  de  Epiph.), 

"  Salvete,  flores  roartvmm, 
Qnos  Incis  ipso  in  limine 
Qiristl  insecntor  sustnlit, 
Ceu  tnrbo  naacentes  rosas ! 
Vos  prima  Christi  victima, 
Grex  immolatorum  tcner, 
Aram  snb  ipsam  simplices 
Palma  et  corona  ladftts.** 

"  Hail,  ye  flower  of  martyrs,  whom  the  enemy  of  Christ 
cut  off  in  your  very  entrance  upon  the  light,  as  the  ton- 
pest  does  roses  in  the  bud!  First  victims  for  Christ, 
tender  flock  of  sacrifices,  ye  play  innocently  with  your 
crowns  and  garlands  before  the  very  altar."  It  was  a 
popular  superstition  in  the  old  Church  that  Iimoccot/ 
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Day  (or  Childennass,  as  it  was  also  called)  is  very  un- 
lucky to  begin  any  work  upon ;  and  what  day  soever 
that  falls  on,  whether  on  a  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  any 
other,  nothing  must  be  begun  on  that  day  throughout 
the  year.  Though  Childermass  Day  was  reckoned  un- 
fortunate, nevertheless  revels  were  held  on  it.  The  So- 
ciety of  IincoIn*s  Inn  used  to  choose  an  officer  at  that 
season  called  the  King  of  the  Cockneys,  who  presided 
on  the  day  of  his  appointment.  But  in  the  modem 
Choich  this  feast  is  observed  as  a  special  holiday  by 
the  young,  and  many  curious  customs  connected  with  it 
prevail  in  Catholic  countries.  Thus,  in  private  families, 
the  children  are  on  this  day  privileged  to  wear  the 
doihes  of  the  elders,  and  in  some  sort  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  the  household  in  their  stead.  So,  also,  in 
communities  of  nuns,  the  yotuigest  sister  becomes  for 
this  day  superioress  of  the  house,  and  exercises  a  sort 
of  ^rtive  authority  even  over  the  real  superior.  In 
Church,  the  priest  celebrating  mass  on  this  day  wears  a 
Hm  gown.  See  Ingham,  Orig,  Ecda,  bk.  xx,  cap.  vii, 
§  12;  August!, Denhcurdigkeiten  a,  der  christL  ArckdoL 
(Ups.  1817),  i,  304  sq. 

Initovatio  Benefioii  is  the  technical  term  for  any 
dange  to  be  effected  in  a  benefice ;  it  may  have  regard 
either  to  the  position  itself,  or  only  to  the  revenues  ac- 
cniing  therefrom. 

In  partifbas  Infidelliim  (I  q.  m  heathen  counr 
tnes\  Episcopus,  episcopus  iitularis,  epiicopus  sujjfra- 
ganeus.    All  these  expressions,  sometimes  used  promis- 
cuously, have,  when  closely  examined,  different  signi^ 
cations.    As  bishops,  on  account  of  the  great  variefy 
and  number  of  duties  devolving  on  them,  are  unable  to 
perfomi  them  all  in  person,  they  are  allowed  the  use  of 
assistants,  such  as  archdeacons,  coadjutors,  etc    For 
such  functions,  however,  as  can  only  be  performed  by  a 
bishop,  since  there  can  be  but  one  in  a  diocese  (c  viii, 
Cone  Nican,  a.  325),  the  bishop  unable  to  perform  them 
was  formerly  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  neighboring 
bishop.    In  after  times,  the  bbhops  driven  out  of  their 
dioceses  were  especially  intrusted  with  these  functions, 
being  considered  as  still  belonging  dejure  to  their  dio- 
cese.   The  Roman  Church  was  thus  led  never  to  give 
up,  in  principle,  any  place  where  it  had  once  obtained  a 
footing,  even  when  ic  did  lose  it  in  fact ;  and  thus,  when 
its  bishops  were  driven  from  a  place,  their  connection 
with  their  cathedra  did  not  therefore  cease.    In  the  9th 
century  a  number  of  bbhops  were  driven  out  of  Spain 
by  the  Arabs,  and  sought  refuge  at  Oviedo  (Africa), 
waiting  to  resiune  their  sees;  and  when  one  of  them 
died,  another  was  at  once  elected  in  his  stead.    While 
thin  waiting  they  acted  as  assistants  to  the  buhips  of 
Oviedo,  according  to  the  express  definition :  "Ut  epis- 
copi,  qui  ditione  carerent,  Ovetensi  praesidi  vicariam 
c^^nun  exhiberent,  cura  in  multos  partita,  ejusque  re- 
ditibos  akrentur"  (see  Thomassin,  Vetus  ac  nova  eccle- 
««  ditdpUna  de  beneficiis,  pt.  i,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxvii,  no.  viii ; 
Vinterim,  Die  vorzSglichsten  DenkwUrdigkeiten  d,  christ- 
bah,  Kirche,  voL  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  879,  880).    We  next  find 
"Stances  of  such  vice-episcopi,  vices  gerentes  m  pont^fi- 
^ibusj  viearU  in  pontijicalibus,  in  Germany,  and  they 
grew  more  numerous  after  the  12th  century  in  conse- 
qomee  of  the  schism  of  the  £astem  Church.    It  then 
J^came  the  practice  to  appoint  for  such  dioceses  as 
bad  fonnerly  been  Christian,  but  had  now  faUen  into 
the  hands  of  infidels  (in  partUnu  infideUum),  bishops 
^^*i^  fpiscopi  lUuiaretf  who  were  used  as  assistants  to 
other  bishops  in  their  strictly  episcopal  functions.    The 
P^ctice  won  led  to  abuses,  monks  especially  using  cv- 
^  exertion  to  obtain  such  appointments.    0ement  V 
therefore  decreed  at  Vienna  in  1811  that  no  such  bish- 
ops should  thenceforth  be  appouited  without  the  special 
authorization  of  the  pope,  and  that  no  monks  could  be 
fwaed  to  that  office  without  the  consent  of  their  supe- 
"°"  (cap.  V,  Qement.  Be  decUone),    Other  restrictions 
'foe  also  enacted  at  Ravenna  in  1811, 1814,  etc,  but  the 
P^tice  was  not  abolished.    Thus,  at  the  Synod  of 
^^'^ne  in  1322,  we  find  the  Wshop  of  Uege  represent- 


ed  by  a  titular  bishop  (episcopus  ecclesia  ffennensis) 
(Uartzheim,  Concilia  Germaniaj  iv,  284).  We  find  also 
mention  made  in  the  synod  of  sialzburg,  in  1420,  of  epis- 
copi  titulares  (Hartzheim,  v,  179),  and  in  that  of  Pas- 
sau,  in  1470  (can.  7,  8),  of  sujfraganeij  whose  functions- 
were  to  consecrate  priests  and  churches.  •  They  received 
the  name  of  $uj}raganei  because  they  were  to  support 
the  bishops  by  deed  and  word  {suffragio},  Leo  X,  in 
the  fifth  Lateran  Council,  1514  (Sess.  ix),  granted  also  to 
the  cardinals  the  privilege  of  having  vicarii  seu  suffra- 
ganei.  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  vi,  cap.  v,  Be  re- 
form, ;  Sess.  xiv,  cap.  ii,  \'iii,  Be  reform,)  sought  to  rem- 
edy the  still  existing  abuses,  for  sometimes  titular  bish- 
ops endeavored  to  establish  separate  bishoprics  for  them- 
selves In  the  dioceses  of  the  bishopf  whom  they  were  to 
assist.  On  this  and  subsequent  decisions  (see  Benedict 
XTV,  De  sgnodo  diocesana,  lib,  ii,  cap.  vii ;  lib.  xiii,  cap. 
xiv ;  Ferraris,  BibL  Ccmonica,  s.  v.  Episcopus,  art,  \'ii, 
no.  21  sq.)  is  based  the  existing  practice  of  creating 
bishops  of  the  title  of  dioceses  which  have  passed  from 
the  rule  of  the  Romish  Church.  Hence,  in  the  bull  Be 
salute  animantm  of  1821  to  Prussia,  it  is  enacted  that 
the  confirmation  of  existing  snffiraganeatus,  as  also  the 
restoration  of  those  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  shall  be  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner  (''  servatis  consuetis  formb 
de  episcopatu  titulari  in  partibus  infidelium'*).  Thb 
consecration  differs  from  that  of  the  other  bbhops  only 
in  making  the  recipient  simply  an  adjunct  of  the  regu- 
larly located  bbhops,  without  separate  jurisdiction. 
When  they  confer  orders  without  the  consent  of  their 
bbhops,  or  otherwise  overstep  their  duties,  they  are 
punbbed  by  being  suspended  for  one  year.  The  epis- 
copi  in  partibus,  as  simple  titular  bbhops,  are  revocable 
papal  delegates.  So  also  when  they  are  missionary 
bbhops.  Suffragan  bbhops  are  in  a  more  secure  posi- 
tion, *^  cum  assuetas  congnue  adsignatione  provideatur,'* 
as  says  the  bull  Be  salute.  See  A.  H.  Andreucd,  Be 
episcopo  titulari  seu  in  partibus  infideUum  (Rom.  1782) ; 
Thomassin,  Vetus  ac  nova  ecclesia  disciplina  de  beneficiis, 
pt.  i,  lib.  i,  cap.  xx\'ii,  xxviii ;  F.  A.  DUrr,  Be  sufraga- 
neis  seu  viccariis  in  pontifcalibus  episcop,  German,  (Mo- 
gunt.  1782) ;  J.  H.  Uebter,  Suffraganei  Colomenses  ex- 
traordxnarii  sive  de  sacns  Colon,  ecdesiai  pro  episcopis, 
etc  (Mogunt  1848).— Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  iv,  108. 

Inqtiisition  (Inquisitio  njEREmoK,  Sanctum  Of- 
Jicium)  b  the  name  given  to  a  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  whose  function  b  to  seek  out  and  pun- 
bh  heretics  and  unbelievers.  It  b  a  degenerated  and 
perverse  form  of  the  old  Church  discipline,  originally  in 
the  hands  of  the  rural  bishops,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  checking  false  doctrines,  and  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  spying  out  rising  heresies,  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
churches  of  their  diocese.  Upon  such  heretics,  when 
discovered,  they  inflicted  several  punbhments,  the  se- 
verest of  which,  however,  was  only  excommunication. 
Another  punishment  frequently  resorted  to  was  banbh- 
ment;  but  capital  punbhment  on  account  of  one's  faith 
was  not  inflicted  by  Christians  until  the  4th  century. 
The  first  instance  of  legally  enforcing  the  death-penalty 
against  Chrbtians  occurred  tmder  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  (882),  who  opposed  and  aimed  at  uproot- 
ing all  heresy,  especially  that  of  Manichsism  (Schaff, 
Ch,  Hist,  ii,  141  sq.).  Under  thb  emperor,  and  under 
Justinian,  judges  (inquisitores')  were  first  appointed  to 
examine  heretics  with  a  view  to  eafatcmg  upon  them 
punbhments,  if  found  guilty ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  the 
ecclesiastical  officers  to  execute  their  functions,  the  civil 
authorities  surrendered  for  thb  purpose  to  the  bishops 
the  right  of  exercising  the  reqtusite  jurisdiction  in  their 
several  dioceses.  Most  frequently  the  ban  only  was  pro- 
nounced 1^  the  ecclesiastics,  leaving  it  to  the  civil  offi- 
cers to  add  other  and  more  severe  punbhments.  In  the 
8th  century  the  rights  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  extermina- 
ting heresy  were  put  on  a  firmer  basb  by  synodal  courts, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  12th  century  that  it  became  a 
general  institution  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Establishmeni  of  the  Inquisition  in  France, — At  the 
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S^mod  of  Verona,  in  1184,  certain  directions  were  given 
to  the  bishops  **  concerning  heretics,"  who  at  this  time 
formed  a  rery  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romish  Church, 
more  especially  in  the  south  of  France.  The  sects  had 
become  so  numerous  that  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Cathari  (q.  v.),  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  and  the  Walden- 
sians  (q.  v.),  threatened  the  veiy  existence  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  and  this  led  Innocent  III  (q.v.)  in  1198  to 
dispatch  the  Cisteroians  Eaineri  and  Guido,  and  in  1206 
Peter  of  Castelnau  and  Raoul,  as  papal  legates  to  France, 
to  assist  the  bishops  and  the  civil  authorities  in  punish- 
ing all  heretics  with  the  utmost  rigor.  But,  to  efface 
forever  the  last  vestige  of  heresy,  Innocent  III  deter- 
mined to  make  a  permanent  institution  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, "  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  formidable  engines 
devised  by  popery  to  subdue  the  soub  and  bodies,  the 
reason  and  the  consciences  of  men,  to  its  sovereign  wiU." 
Accordingly,  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  made 
the  persecution  of  heretics  the  chief  business  of  s^modal 
courts,  in  the  form  that  every  archbishop  or  bishop 
should  visit,  either  personally,  or  through  the  archdear 
con,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  the  parish  in  which, 
according  to  rumor  (in  qua  Jama  Juerit),  there  were  her- 
etics, and  put  under  oath  two  or  three  of  the  inhabitants 
of  irreproachable  character,  or,  if  necessary,  all  the  in- 
habitants, to  point  out  those  who  were  known  as  here- 
tics, or  those  who  held  secret  meetings,  or  departed  from 
the  faithful  in  their  walk  and  conduct.  The  refusal  to 
take  oath  justified  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  kceretica 
praviiatis;  the  careless  bishop  was  deposed  (comp.Bie- 
ner,  Beitrage  z,  d.  Gesch,  des  Tnquisitionsprozesses  [Lpz. 
1^27],  p.  60  sq.).  In  name,  the  bishops  still  conducted 
the  matter,  but  the  legates  had  supervision  over  them, 
and,  in  fact,  conducted  the  persecution  of  heretics.  In 
1229  the  Council  of  Toulouse  confirmed  this  decision  of 
the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  and  published  forty-five  de- 
crees to  complete  the  institution  of  episcopal  inquisition 
(see  Mansi,  xxiii,  192 ;  Planck,  Gesch,  d,  KirchL  Gesell- 
schajtsverfussunffy  iv,  2d  half,  463  sq.).  It  was  decided 
that  each  bishop  should  appoint  in  each  district  one 
priest  and  two  or  three  laymen  in  good  standing,  who 
should  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  ferreting  out 
heretics,  and  then  deliver  them  up  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  or  other  authorities  for  punishment.  Every 
one  guilty  of  concealing  a  heretic  fcHfeited  thereby  his 
land  possessions  or  offices ;  the  house  in  which  a  heretic 
was  found  was  to  be  torn  down.  In  case  of  sickness, 
however  severe,  no  heretic  or  unbeliever  was  to  be  al- 
lowed the  aid  of  a  physician ;  penitents  were  to  leave 
their  home,  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  could  hold  no 
office  except  by  a  special  dispensation  from  the  jwpe. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  rigid  and  definite  regula- 
tions, and  notwithstanding  the  great  zeal  of  the  legates 
in  urging  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  the  bishops,  the 
see  of  Bome  did  not  even  approach  the  desired  end. 
To  accomplish  this  more  certainly,  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
quisition were  taken  from  the  bishops,  and  made  a  papal 
tribunal,  and  the  bishops  themselves  were  subjected  to 
it.  Accordingly,  Gregory  IX  appointed,  in  1282,  in  Ger- 
many, Aragonia,  and  Austria,  in  1288  in  Lombardy  and 
South  France  (see  Beziers,  anno  1283,  in  Mansi,  xxiii, 
269  sq.;  Raynald,  Annai.  a.  1238,  n.  59  sq.),  the  Domin- 
icans (q.  V.)  permanent  papal  inquisitors  (later  also  the 
Franciscans  became  such).  **The  solitude  and  retire- 
ment of  which  these  monks  made  profession,  but  of 
which,  as  it  appeared  in  the  sequel,  they  soon  began  to 
tire,  afforded  them  leisure  to  attend  incessantly  to  this 
new  calling.  The  meanness  of  their  dress,  the  poverty 
of  their  monasteries,  and,  above  all,  the  public  mendicity 
and  humility  to  which  they  bound  themselves,  could 
not  fail  to  make  the  office  of  inquiaitorB  one  that  flatter- 
ed any  relic  of  natural  ambition  which  might  yet  lurk 
within  their  minds.  The  general  renunciation  which 
they  made,  even  of  the  names  of  the  families  from  which 
they  sprang,  must  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  sti- 
fling those  sentiments  which  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
civU  comiections  generally  inspire.    Besides,  the  auster- 


• 
ity  of  their  rules,  and  the  severity  which  they  were  coo. 
tinuaUy  practising  up(m  themselves,  were  not  Ukely  to 
allow  them  to  have  much  feeling  for  othen.     Lastly, 
they  were  aealous,  as  poseesBors  of  newly  established  re- 
ligions commonly  are ;  and  they  were  learned,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times ;  that  is  to  say,  well  versed  in  scho- 
lastic quibbles  and  in  the  new  canon  law.     Moreover, 
they  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  suppression  of  her- 
etics, who  were  mcessantly  declaiming  against  them, 
and  who  spared  no  pains  to  discredit  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.    On  these  monks,  therefore,  the  pope  con- 
ferred the  office  of  inquisitors  of  the  faith,  and  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  ^sip- 
point  his  expectations**  (Shoberl,  Persecutions  o/Pcpery, 
i,  108,  104).    So  much  eagerness  did  they  display  in 
hunting  up  and  prosecuting  heretics,  that  a  popular  pun 
changed  the  luune  of  Dominicans  into  Dcmim  canes  (the 
dogs  of  the  Lord).     To  preserve  the  Church,  however, 
from  the  charge  of  blood-guiltiness,  the  civil  authoritiet 
were  made  the  executioners  of  its  judgments,  and  cirden 
to  that  effect  were  caused  to  be  issued  in  1228  by  Loms 
IX  of  France,  in  1288  by  Kaymond  of  Toulouse,' and  in 
1284  by  Frederick  II,  tl^e  emperor  of  Germany.   Accrad- 
ing  to  the  regulations,  the  suspicion  of  \keresy  was  suffi- 
cient cause  for  imprisonment ;  accomplices  and  culprits 
were  deemed  competent  witnesses ;  the  accused  was  nev- 
er informed  of  his  accusers,  nor  confronted  with  them; 
confession  was  extorted  by  torture,  which,  apfdied  at  first 
by  the  civil  authorities,  was  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of 
Hcrecy,  intrusted  to  the  inqmsitors  themsehre&    To  en- 
large also  the  sphere,  and  last,  but  hardly  least,  to  in- 
crease the  pecuniary  income  of  the  Inquisition,  a  very 
wide  meaning  was  given  to  the  word  heresy.     It  was 
not  confined  to  views  which  departed  from  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  or  to  sectarian  tendencies,  but  was  made 
to  include  usury,  fortune-telling  by  the  hands,  signa 
lots,  etc,  insulting  the  cross,  despising  the  clerg:y,  pre- 
tended coimection  with  the  leprous,  with  Jews,  daemons, 
and  the  devil,  diemonolatry,  and  witchcrafr.     The  pun- 
ishments were  of  three  kinds :  Upon  those  who  recant- 
ed, besides  penance  in  the  severest  form  which  the  court 
might ''enact,  was  frequently  inflicted  even  the  dqiri- 
vation  of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  sequestration  of  goods ;  upon  those  not  abso- 
lutely convicted,  imprisonment  for  life ;  upon  the  obsti- 
nate or  the  relapsed,  the  penalty  of  death— -death  at  the 
stake,  death  by  the  secular  arm.    "  The  Inqulsirioo,  with 
specious  hypocrisy,  while  it  prepared  and  dressed  lip  the 
victim  for  the  burning,  looki^  on  with  calm  and  approv- 
ing satisfaction,  as  it  had  left  the  sin  of  lighting  the  fire 
to  pdHute  other  hands."    As  if  these  horrible  treatments 
of  fellow-beings  were  not  bad  enough,  pope  Innocent  IV, 
in  a  bull  (Z>c  extirpanda)  in  the  year  1252,  ordained 
that  accused  persons  should  be  tortured,  not  merely  to 
induce  them  to  confess  their  own  heresy,  but  also  to 
compel  them  to  accuse  others.     Such  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Inquisition  in  the  18th  century — "  a  Chris- 
tian code,  of  which  the  basis  was  a  system  of  delation 
that  the  worst  of  the  pagan  emperors  might  have  shud- 
dered at  as  iniquitous;  in  which  the  sole  act  deserving 
of  mercy  might  seem  to  be  the  Judas-like  betrayal  of 
the  dearest  and  most  frimiliar  friend,  of  the  kiiifimas, 
the  parent,  the  child.  .  .  .  Ko  falsehood  was  too  fol^e, 
no  craft  too  crafty,  no  trick  too  base  for  this  calm,  sys- 
tematic moral  torture,  which  was  to  wring  further  con- 
fession against  the  heretic,  denunciation  against  others. 
If  the  rack,  the  puUeys,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  boots 
were  not  yet  invented  or  applied,  it  was  not  in  mercy. 
.  .  .  Nothing  that  the  sternest  or  most  passionate  his- 
torian has  revealed,  nothing  that  the  most  impressire 
romance-writer  could  have  imagined,  can  surpass  the 
cold,  systematic  treachery  and  cruelty  of  these  so-cslled 
judicial  formularies"  (Milman,  Latin  ChrisOanityy  vi,  32, 
83).     The  excessive  cruelties,  however,  of  the  inqoisi- 
tors,  their  knavery  even  in  accuamg  the  innocent  and 
robbing  them  of  their  possessions,  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  rose  up  against  the  inquisitors.    At  Ton- 
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louse  and  Narbonne  the  inquisitors  were  banished  in 
1235,  and  four  of  them  killed  in  the  former  city  in  1242, 
and  the  pope  was  finally  obliged  to  suppress  the  tribu- 
nal at  the  f<Hrmtf  place  altogether.  When  at  last  re- 
stored, the  inquisitorial  tribunal  resumed  its  former  cru- 
elty, until  PhiUp  the  Fair  (A.D.  1291)  <mlered  the  dvU 
officers  to  exercise  great  caution  in  acting  on  the  accu- 
saUons  made  by  the  inquiaitorB.  But  what  insuneo- 
tions  and  royal  edicts  in  France  could  not  accomplish, 
ecdesiastico-political  events,  such  as  the  papal  schism 
in  the  14tli,  and  the  reformatory  councils  in  the  15th 
century,  were  caused  to  bring  about.  The  former  crip- 
pled the  power  of  the  hierarchy  with  the  latter,  and  lim- 
ited thereby  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  so  that  it  now 
proceeded  against  secret  or  suspected  heretics  only  on 
the  accusation  of  sorcery  and  connection  with  the  devil 
(compare  the  Breve  of  Nicholas  V,  in  Raynald,  a.  1451). 
In  the  16th  century,  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
deigy,  supported  by  the  Guises,  were  able  to  rekindle 
vioknt  persecutions  against  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.),  and 
endeavored  to  restore  the  Inquisition  to  its  former  pow- 
er, but  it  had  now  lost  its  territory.  Paul  FV,  it  is  true, 
published  a  bull  (April  25, 1557)  to  re-establish  it  (Ray- 
oald,  a.  1557,  no.  29),  and  Henry  H  compelled  Parlia- 
ment to  pa^s  a  corresponding  edict;  but  Paul,  who  on 
his  death-bed  commended  tlw  Inquisition  as  the  main 
support  of  the  Romish  Church  (Schrdckh,  Kirchemgesek, 
teit  cL  Reformation^  iii,  248  sq.),  died  in  1559,  and  the 
new  attempt  to  re-establish  it  failed;  so  that  in  France, 
where  it  took  its  rise  first,  it  was  also  first  discontinued, 
in  spite  of  priestcraft  and  Jesuitism. 

The  InquiMoH  in  Germany, — But  from  France  the 
Inquisition  soon  cast  its  net  over  neighboring  and  dis- 
tant countries,  even  beyond  the  ocean,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Jesuits.  Almcwt  immediately  after  its  firm  es- 
tablishment in  France,  the  Inquisition  spread  to  Crer- 
many.  The  first  inquisitor  was  Conrad  of  Marburg, 
who  o^anized  the  ''holy  office"  with  terrible  severity 
during  the  years  1231-1283.  The  sentences  of  death 
which  this  new  tribunal  pronounced  were  not  few  in 
number,  and  of  course  they  always  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  U.  But  there  was  a 
higher  power  than  that  of  the  reigning  prince,  which 
had  been  lost  sight  of;  and  though  the  people's  voice 
was  in  those  dark  days  not  quite  so  powerful  as  in  our 
own,  it  certainly  sufficed  to  thwart  the  iniquitous  de- 
signs of  these  '*  holy  officers."  So  energetically  did  the 
people  and  the  noMes  oppose  the  Inquisition,  that  it 
couki  carry  out  its  sentences  in  a  very  few  cases  only. 
In  1233  the  lower  class  of  the  people,  always  ready  to 
execute  judgment,  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  Conrad  of  Marburg  was  slain  in  the  streets  of  Stras- 
boig.  It  was  not  really  until  the  14th  century  that  the 
Inquisition  can  be  said  to  have  been  properiy  establish- 
ed m  Germany.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Beghards 
(q.  V.)  made  their  appearance.  To  suppress  them,  pope 
Urban  y  appointed  in  1367  two  Dominicans  as  inquisi- 
tors, who  engaged  in  a  regular  crusade  against  the  new 
sect,  and  sustained  by  three  different  edicts  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV,  rendered  m  1369,  failed  not  to  re- 
peat in  Crermany  the  cruel  practices  of  the  French 
brethren  of  their  order.  Encouraged  by  their  successes 
against  the  Beghards,  and  by  the,  to  them,  so  favorable 
attitude  of  the  emperor,  pope  Gregory  XI  increased  in 
1372  the  number  of  the  inquisitors  to  five,  and  in  1399 
Boniface  IX  aimointed  no  less  than  six  of  these  "  holy 
men"  for  such  "holy"  work  for  the  north  of  Germany 
alone.  But  in  proportion  as  the  refonnatory  tendencies 
gained  ground  in  Germany,  the  Inquisition  lost  its  foot- 
hold. A  desperate  effort  was  made  by  Jacob  Sprenger 
t  and  Heinrich  Kriimer,  two  inquisitors  appointed  by  In- 
nocent Vni,  under  the  plea  of  a  prosecution  of  sorcerers 
and  witches  only.  They  even  influenced  the  pope  to 
publish  the  bull  (Summit  detideranfet  afecHbut)  in  1484 
(Dec  5)  which  reaffirmed  the  doctrines  previously  set 
forth  concerning  heresy  in  regard  to  sorcery  and  witch- 
daft,  and  the  punishment  by  the  Inquisition  of  those . 


guilty  of  such  crimes.  To  justify  their  harsh  dealings 
as  executors  of  the  Romish  dicta,  and  to  hide  their  in- 
iqidtous  work  behind  the  screen  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  they  published  a  code  called  **Hexenham- 
mer"  {MaUeus  maUficorum),  in  accordance  with  which 
the  prosecution  was  to  be  carried  on.  In  thi^  way  they 
pro»seded  to  condemn  and  execute  a  large  number  of 
persona.  The  Reformation  at  last  completely  overthrew  • 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition  in  Germany,  and  the  at^ 
tempts  to  re-establish  it,  made  mostiy  by  the  Jesuits, 
with  an  endeavor  to  check  the  progress  of  evangelical 
truth,  as  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  ^varia  (where  a 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  formly  established  in 
1599),  proved  ineffectual,  and  of  short  duration. 

In  Italy  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Dominicans  in  1224,  but  it  was  not  until 
1235  that  it  was  firmly  established  as  a  tribunal  by 
pope  Gregory  IX.    Just  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  that  Lacordaire,  in  his  Life  of  Dominic  (  Works,  i, 
95  sq.),  seeks  to  rellieve  the  memory  of  Dominic,  and 
also  the  Dominican  order,  of  the  special  odium  which 
attaches  to  them  firom  their  agency  in  establishing  and 
conducting  the  Inquisition  (compare  Hare,  Conteat  with 
Home,  p.  284-292).    The  Dominicans  certainly  cannot 
be  freed  from  this  charge,  which  is  too  well  founded, 
and  the  efforts  of  a  Lacordaire  even  must  prove  to  be  in 
vain.    But  to  return  to  the  tribunal  of  Gregory  IX.    It 
was  at  this  time  intended  especially  against  the  Wal- 
denses,  who  had  fled  from  the  south  of  France  to  Pied- 
mont, and  now  threatened  to  infect  all  Italy  with  their 
doctrines.    Later  its  power  was  directed  against  other 
heretics;  but  the  papal  schism  and  the  political  com- 
motions which  agitated  the  country  greatiy  weakened 
its  power.    The  free  states  of  which  Italy  was  then 
composed  neither  could  nor  would  long  bear  the  "  arbi-    ^ 
trary  and  vexatious  proceedings"  of  the  Inquisition; 
and  **  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  measures 
were  generally  adopted  to  restrain  its  exorbitant  power, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  by  Clement  VI,  and  the 
censures  which  he  fulminated.    The  right  of  the  bish- 
ops to  take  part  with  the  inquisitorB  in  the  examination 
of  heretics  was  recognised;  they  were  restricted  to  the 
simple  cognizance  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  deprived 
of  the  power  of  imprisonment,  confiscation,  fine,  and 
corporal  punishment,  which  was  declared  to  belong 
solely  to  the  secular  arm"  (MHMe,  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  189; 
comp.  Galluzzi,  Istor,  del  Granducato  di  Toscano,  i,  142, 
143).    But  such  a  mode  of  procedure  the  Church  of 
Rome  found  to  be  ineffectual  for  suppressing  free  in- 
quiry, and  maintaining  hierarchical  authority,  after  the 
new  opinions  began  to  spread  in  Italy ;  and  as  in  Ger- 
many and  the  south  of  France,  so  also  here,  the  bishops 
in  many  instances  having  become  lukewarm,  some  even 
dared  to  manifest  a  humane  feeling  towards  those  who 
chose  to  differ  from  them  in  religious  views;  the  ac- 
cused often  suffered  only  very  dight  punishment,  or 
were  permitted  to  escape  before  the  necessary  orders  for 
tlfeir  arrest  were  issued.    On  these  accounts  pope'  Paul 
lU  finally  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of  cardinal  John 
Peter  Caraffa,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  inquisitors 
by  the  establishment  of  the  "  Congregatidb  of  the  Holy 
Office"  (1584),  with  cardinal  Caraffa  (afterwards  Paul 
lY)  at  their  head,  which  the  more  z^ous  of  the  Ro- 
manists considered  the  only  means  of  preserving  Italy 
from  being  overrun  with  heresy.    A  constitution  for  a 
supreme  and  universal  Inquisition  at  Rome  was  prom* 
ulgated  July  21, 1542,  and  operations  commenced  under 
it  in  1548.    Six  cardinals  now  received  the  titie  and 
rights  of  inquisit(»s  general,  and  authority  was  given 
them  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  "  to  try  all  causes  of  her- 
esy, with  the  power  of  apprehending  and  iacarcerating 
suspected  persons  and  their  abettors,  of  whatsoever  es- 
tate, rank,  or  order,  of  nominating  officers  under  them, 
and  appointing  inferior  tribunals  in  all  places,  with  the 
same  or  with  limited  powers"  (M'Crie,  Re/,  m  Italy,  p. 
189  sq.;  comp.  Chandler's  limborch,  HiMt.  of  the  Ingm- 
9itum,i,ibl)Uoieiite,Histoirederinquit.  11,78)..  But 
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while  the  inquiMtors  were  to  extirpate  heresy  and  pan- 
ish  heretics,  the  vicar  of  Christ  re8er\*ed  for  himself  the 
graces  of  reconciliation  and  absolution.  In  the  arro- 
gance which  Rome  has  ever  manifested,  the  power 
which  belonged  to  the  judge  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  subjects  of  the  different 
governments  of  the  world  asserted  po  belong  to  the  pa- 

•  pal  see.  Of  course  the  new  cardinal  inquisitors  made 
full  use  of  their  powers,  and  soon  became  the  terror  not 
only  of  Rome  and  Italy,  but  of  all  the  countries  over 
which  they  could  possibly  exert  any  influence.  The 
Inquisition  wiu^  especially  severe  against  the  press. 
**  Books  were  Vbtroyed,  and  many  more  disfigured ; 
printers  were  forbidden  to  carry  on  their  business  with- 
out licenses  from  the  Holy  Office.**  See  Index.  The 
terror-stricken  people,  however,  soon  gained  their  foot- 
hold again,  and  oppositions  against  the  encroachments 
of  Rome  were  everywhere  manifest.  The  greatest  re- 
sistance to  it  was  offered  in  Venice.  The  republic  i|^ 
fused  to  submit  to  an  inquisitorial  tiibunal  responsible 
solely  to  the  pope,  and,  after  long  negotiations,  permit- 
ted only  the  estabUshment  of  an  inquiatorial  tribunal  on 
condition  that,  with  the  papal  officers,  a  certain  number 
of  magistrates  and  lawyers  should  always  be  associated, 
and  that  the  definitive  sentence  should  not,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  laics,  be  pronounced  before  it  was  submitted 
to  the  senate  (Busdra;^  Epistola :  Scrinium  A  ntiquar. 
i,  121,  326  sq.;  Thuani,  Hist,  ad  an.  1518).  In  Naples 
like  difiSculties  between  the  government  and  the  pope 
arose  on  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  to  establish  the  in- 
quisitorial tribunaL  Twice  the  Neapolitans  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  its  establishment  in  their  country' at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  1546,  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y,  with  the  view  of  extirpating  the  Lu- 

^  theran  heresy,  renewed  the  attempt,  and  gave  orders  to 
set  up  that  tribunal  in  Naples,  after  the  same  form  in 
which  it  had  long  been  established  in  Spain.  The 
people  rose  in  arms,  and  although  Rome  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  see  this  formidable  tribunal  estab- 
lished in  Naples,  yet,  rather  than  to  forego  the  intro- 
duction of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  altogether,  she  took 
the  part  of  the  people  against  the  government,  and  en- 
couraged them  in  their  opposition  by  telling  them  that 
they  had  reason  for  their  fears,  because  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  (see  below)  was  extvemely  severe.  Here 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  MKMe  {Re/,  m  Italyj  p.  253  sq.) 
on  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  which  many  Protestant 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  not  failed  to  re- 
peat and  urge  in  favor  of  the  tendency  to  mercy  at 
Rome.  Says  M^Crie :  "  Both  the  statement  of  the  fact 
and  the  reasons  by  which  it  b  usually  accounted  for  re- 
quire to  be  qualified.  One  of  these  reasons  is  the  policy 
with  which  the  Italians,  including  the  popes,  have  al- 
ways consulted  their  pecuniary  interests,  to  which  they 
postponed  every  other  consideration,  (Compare  the  op- 
position of  the  papacy  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  stato 
institution  in  Portugal,  below.)  The  second  reason  is 
that  the  popes,  being  temporal  princes  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  had  no  occasion  to  employ  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  undermine  the  rights  of  the  secular  authorities 
in  them,  as  in  other  countries.  This  is  unquestionably 
true;  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  court  of  the 
Inquisition,  long  after  its  operations  had  been  suspended 
in  Italy,  continued  to  be  warmly  supported  by  papal  in- 
fluence in  Spain.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
and  daring  the  remainder  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  in 
full  and  conirtant  operation,  and  the  popes  found  that 
it  enabled  them  to  accomplish  what  would  have  baffled 
their  power  as  secular  sovereigns.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Inquisitions  at  that 
period  oonsiited  in  their  respective  lines  of  policy  as  to 
the  mode  of  panishment.  The  latter  sought  to  inspire 
terror  by  the  solemn  spectacle  of  a  public  act  of  justice, 
in  which  the  acaffold  was  crowded  with  criminals.  .  .  . 
The  report  of  the  autos  da  (6  (q.  v.)  of  Seville  and  Val- 
ladolid  blazed  at  once  over  Europe ;  the  executions  of 
Rome  made  less  noise  in  the  city,  because  they  were 


less  splendid  as  well  as  more  frequent,  and  the  Tumor  ciC 
them  died  away  before  it  could  reach  the  ear  of  fbicign- 
ers.^  But  all  that  Rome  could  accomplish  in  N^>lca,  ia 
spite  of  her  cunning,  was  the  estabUshment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Inquiation,  such  as  Vouce  had  pennitted.  In 
Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  famished  a  geneial  in- 
quisitor, and,  though  abolished  for  a  time,  the  office  wai 
restored  in  1782,  and  remained  in  force  until  Napokm, 
as  king  <^  Italy,  did  away  with  it  throughout  the  lealm 
in  180iB.  The  fall  of  Napoleon,  of  course,  at  once  ena- 
bled the  papal  see  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition,  but, 
though  Pius  VII  improved  the  opportunity  (in  1814), 
it  did  not  spread  Car,  and  met  with  great  oppositioa. 
In  Sardinia,  where  Gregory  XVI  i«etored  it  in  183S, 
it  was  not  discontinued  until  the  Revolution  of  1848 
again  did  away  with  it.  **  In  Tuscany  it  was  arranged 
t^t  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the  congregation 
at  Rome,  along  with  the  local  inquisitor,  should  judge 
in  all  causes  of  religion,  and  intimate  thcdr  sentence  ta 
the  duke,  who  was  bound  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In 
addition,  it  (the  Holy  Office)  was  continually  solidriog 
the  local  authorities  to  send  such  as  were  accused,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  either  ecclesiastical  persons  or  stm- 
gers,  to  be  tried  by  the  InqnisitiiNi  at  Rome.**  Every- 
where within  the  territory  persecution  was  let  Ioom; 
Especially  during  the  political  reactions  of  1849  the  in- 
quisitorial tribunal  was  perhaps  nowhere  so  active  and 
so  severe  in  its  dealings  as  in  Tuscany  (compare  Rankr, 
History  of  the  Papacy j  ii,  156  sq.).  It  is  only  since  tb« 
embodiment  of  that  province  with  Italy  (1859)  that  the 
country  got  rid  of  this  great  curse,  from  which  aD  Italy 
suffered;  and  ^popish  historians**  certainly  **do  more 
homage  to  truth  than  credit  to  their  cause  when  they 
say  that  the  erection  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy.**  It  certainly  does 
not  verify  itself  in  our  own  days,  though  the  tribon^ 
of  the  Inquisition  still  exists  at  Rome,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  congregation,  and  though  the  last  oecumenicsl 
council,  which  the  landless  pope,  Pius  IX,  has  just  de- 
clared adjourned  sine  die,  has  but  lately  passed  twx>  can- 
ons (canon  vi  and  canon  xii,  De  Ecdetia  ChritU)  in  its 
favor.  Its  action,  by  the  dreumstances  of  the  day,  it 
mainly  confined  to  the  examination  of  books,  and  to  tbe 
trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences  and  questions  of  Charcii 
law,  as  in  the  late  case  of  the  Jewish  boy  Monart; 
and  its  most  remarkable  prisoner  in  recent  times  was  tn 
Oriental  impostor,  who,  by  means  of  forged  credentials, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  ordination  as  a  bishop. 

The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Poland  by  pope 
John  XXII  in  1827,  but  it  did  not  subsist  there  voy 
long ;  and  all  attempts  of  Rome  to  introduce  it  into  Ef^ 
kmd  were  in  vain. 

Spanish  Inquisiiion, — ^  Tbe  life  of  every  devout  Span- 
iard,** says  Milman  {Latin  Christiamty,  v,  239), "  was  a 
perpetutd  crusade.  By  temperament  and  by  position  he 
was  in  constant  adventurous  warfare  agunst  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Cross :  hatred  of  the  Jew,  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan, was  the  banner  under  which  he  served ;  it  was  the 
oath  of  his  chivalry :  that  hatred,  in  all  its  intensity, 
was  soon  and  easily  extended  to  the  heretic**  No  won- 
der, then,  that  pope  Gregory  IX,  after  the  Inquisitioa 
had  assumed  general  form  in  France  and  Germany,  in- 
troduced it  into  Spaui,  and  that  it  proved  to  be  a  fUaot 
on  a  most  congenial  soil;  for  it  was  in  Spain  that  ^it 
took  root  at  once,  and  in  times  attained  a  magnitude 
which  it  never  reached  in  any  other  country.**  It  was 
first  introduced  into  Aragon,  where,  in  1242,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Tarragona  gave  the  instxactions  which  weft  to 
ser\^  the  ^  holy  office**  erected  here  as  elsewhere  I7  the 
Dominicans.  ^  Accustomed,  in  the  confessional,  to  pcs- 
etrate  into  the  secrets  of  conscience,  they  (the  Doinioi-  * 
icans)  converted  to  the  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  men 
all  those  arts  which  a  false  zeal  had  taught  them  to  em- 
ploy for  the  saving  of  their  soul&  Inflamed  with  a  pas- 
sion fur  extirpating  heresy,  and  persoa^g  therasdves 
that  the  end  sanctiiSed  the  means,  they  not  only  arted 
upon,  but  formally  laid  down,  as  a  rule  iot  their  coodnct, 
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maxims  founded  on  the  grossest  deceit  and  artifice,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  sought  in  every  way  to  ensnare 
their  victims,  and  by  means  of  false  statements,  delusory 
pranises,  and  atortaous  course  of  examination,  to  be- 
tray th«n  into  ocmlessions  which  proved  fatal  to  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  To  this  mmtal  torture  was  soon  af- 
ter added  the  use  of  bodily  tortures,  together  with  the 
concealment  of  the  names  of  witnesses"  (MKMe,  Ref,  in 
Spam,  p.  85  sq.).  The  arm  of  persecution  was  direct-ed 
with  special  severity,  in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries, 
against  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  who,  from  the  proximity 
and  political  relations  of  Aragon  and  Provence,  had  be- 
come numerous  in  the  former  kingdom.  Indeed,  the 
persecuti<ms  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  this 
unfortunate  sect^  "and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
*boly  office,'  notwithstanding  papal  briefs  to  that  effect, 
was  folly  organized  in  XJastile  before  the  reign  of  Isa- 
bdla.  This  is,  perhaps,  imputable  to  the  paucity  of 
heretics  in  that  kingdom.  It  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be 
chaiged  to  any  lukewarmness  in  its  sovereigns,  since 
they,  fiom  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand,  who  heaped  the 
fagots  on  the  blazing  pile  with  his  own  hands,  down  to 
th&t  of  John  the  Second,  Isabella's  father,  who  hunted 
the  unhappy  heretics  of  ^scay,Iike  so  many  wild  beasts, 
among  the  mountains,  had  evcor  evinced  a  Uvely  zeal  for 
the  orthodox  faith.''  Upon  the  whole,  the  progress  of 
the  Inquisition  during  the  14th  century  was  steady,  and 
its  vigor  and  energy  constantly  on  the  increase.  Its 
jaTiadictia4^e  inquisitors  succeeded  in  enlarging,  and 
they  severaUy  multiplied  its  ramifications;  autos  da  {4 
(q.  V.)  were  celebrated  in  a  number  of  places,  and  its 
victims  were  not  a  few.  "  By  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  the  Albigensian  heresy  had  become  nearly  ex- 
tirpated by  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon,  so  that  this  in- 
fernal engine  might  have  been  suffered  to  sleep  undis- 
turbed from  want  of  suflkient  fuel  to  keep  it  in  motion, 
when  new  and  ample  materials  were  discovered  in  the 
ttofortunate  race  of  Israel"  **  The  *  new  Christians,'  or 
'converts,'  as  those  who  had  renounced  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  were  denominated,  were  occasionally  preferred  to 
high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  they  illustrated  by 
their  integrity  and  learning.  They  were  intrusted  with 
municipal  offices  in  the  various  cities  of  Castile ;  and  as 
their  wealth  furnished  an  obvious  resource  for  repairing, 
by  way  of  marriage,  the  decayed  fortunes  of  the  nobil- 
i^,  there  was  scarcely  a  £imily  of  rank  in  the  land 
whose  blood  had  not  been  contaminated  at  some  pe- 
riod or  other  by  mixture  with  the  mala  satiffre,  as  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  termed,  of  the  house  of  Judah ; 
an  ignominious  stain  which  no  time  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  wholly  to  purge."  Many  of  these  noble  men, 
of  a  race  that  can  lay  claim  to  the  highest  nobility  that 
exists  among  men,  felt  that  the  irksome  task  of  dissim- 
ulation which  they  had  undertaken  was  too  much  below 
the  dignity  of  a  true  Israelite,  and  rather  than  enjoy 
the  favors  of  a  nation  as  apostates  from  a  religion  which 
they  still  held  to  be  the  only  true  one  (and  who  would 
expect  that  Romish  treatment  and  Romish  Christian  ex- 
ample could  inatill  confidence  and  produce  impressions 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?),  preferred  an  open  con- 
femon  of.  the  opinions  which  they  cherished  in  their 
hearts,  even  at  the  expense  of  losing  positions  of  promi- 
nence to  which  they  were  ably  fitted,  but  from  which,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  even  in  our  own  day,  their  religious 
convictions,  if  openly  avowed,  not  only  debarred  them, 
hot  which  even  endangered  their  very  life.  But  Rom- 
ish priests  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  toler- 
ate kere^  in  any  form,  "especially  the  Dominicans, 
who  seem  to  have  inherited  the  quick  scent  for  heres^^ 
which  distinguished  their  frantic  founder;  they  were 
not  slow  in  sounding  the  alarm,  and  the  superstitious 
populace,  easily  roused  to  acts  of  violence  in  the  name 
of  religion,  hegan  to  exhibit  the  most  tumultuous  move- 
ments, and  actually  massacred  the  constable  of  Castile 
in  an  attempt  to  suppress  them  at  Jaen,  the  year  pre- 
oeding  the  aoceasion  of  Isabella"  (Prescott,  Ferdinand 
and  IsabeOa,  i,  285  sq.).    After  the  union  of  Spain  ijnder 


one  kingdom,  governed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  Inqiusition  be- 
came general  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  inquisitorial 
tribunal  underwent "  whatnts  friends  have  honored  with 
the  name  of  a  reform ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  be- 
came a  more  terrible  engine  of  persecution  than  before. 
Under  this  new  form  it  is  usually  called  the  Modem  In- 
quisition, though  it  may  with  equal  propriety  bear  the 
name  of  the  Spanish,  as  it  originated  in  Spain,  and  has 
been  confined  to  that  coimtry,  including  Portugal,  and 
the  dominions  subject  to  the  two  monarchies.  .  .  .  The 
principles  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Inquisition  were 
radically  the  same,  but  they  assumed  a  more  malignant 
form  under  the  latter  than  under  the  former.  Under 
the  ancient  Inquisition  the  bishops  always  had  a  certain 
degree  of  control  over  its  proceedings ;  the  law  of  secre- 
cy was  not  so  rigidly  enforced  in  practice ;  greater  lib- 
erty was  allowed  to  the  accused  on  their  defence ;  and 
in  some  countries,  as  in  Aragon,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  rights  acquii^  by  the  people,  the  inquisitors  were 
restrained  from  sequestrating  the  property  of  those 
whom  they  convicted  of  heresy.  But  the  leading  (tif- 
ference  between  the  two  institutions  consisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  latter  into  one  great  independent  tri- 
bunal, which,  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  was 
governed  by  one  code  of  laws,  and  yielded  implicit  obe- 
dience to  one  head,  llie  inquisitor  general  possessed 
an  authority  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  king  or  the 
pope;  by  joining  with  either  of  them,  he  proved  an 
overmatch  for  the  other;  and  when  supported  by  both, 
his  power  was  irresistible.  The  ancient  Inquisition  was 
a  powerful  engine  for  harassing  and  rooting  out  a  small 
body  of  dissidents;  the  modem  Inquisition  stretched  its 
iron  arms  over  a  whole  nation,  upon  which  it  lay  like  a 
monstrous  incubus,  paralyzing  its  exertions,  crushing  its 
energies,  and  extinguishing  every  other  feeling  but  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  terror"  (M'Crie,  Hef.  in  Spain,  p. 
86,  \0S),  Most  prominent  among  those  who  were  ac- 
tive in  bringing  about  this  new  order  of  things  were 
the  archbishop  of  Seville,  Petro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza, 
the  Franciscan  (afterwards  cardinal)  Ximenes,  and  the 
Dominican  prior  Torquemada.  But  to  the  credit  of  Is- 
abella be  it  said,  that  it  was  only  her  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  her  Church  that  led  her,  when  misguided,  to  commit 
the  unfortunate  error;  *^an  error  so  grave  that,  like  a 
vein  in  some  noble  piece  of  statuary,  it  gives  a  sinis- 
ter expression  to  her  otherwise  unblemished  character" 
(Prescott).  Indeed,  it  was  only  after  repieated  importu- 
nities of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  those  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  sincere  as  herself  in  the  zeal  for  the  Rom- 
ish religion,  and  only  these  when  seconded  by  the  ar- 
guments of  Ferdinand,  who,  to  his  shame  be  it  said,  fa- 
vored the  project  because  he  believed  it  likely  to  result 
in  filling  his  coffers  by  means  of  confiscations,  that  she 
consented  to  solicit  fTt>m  the  pope  a  bull  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "holy  office"  in  Castile.  "SLxtus  FV, 
who  at  that  time  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  easily  dis- 
cerning the  sources  of  wealth  and  influence  which  this 
measure  opened  to  the  court  of  Rome,  readily  complied 
with  the  petition  of  the  sovereigns,  and  expedited  a  bull 
bearing  date  Nov.  1, 1478,  authorizing  them  to  appoint 
two  or  three  ecclesiastics  inquisitors  for  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  heresy  throughout  their  dominions" 
(Prescott,  i,  248, 249).  The  appointment  of  these  offi- 
cers was  made  Sept,  17, 1480,  the  clergy  in  confidence 
with  the  queen  professing  to  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts  "  to  illuminate  the  benighted  Israelites  by  means 
of  friendly  exhortation  and  a  candid  exposition  of  the 
tme  principles  of  Christianity,"  which  Isabella  had  coun- 
selled before  violent  measures  were  resorted  to.  Janu- 
ary 2, 1481,  the  new  inquisitors  commenced  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Paul,  at  Se- 
ville. But  the  tribimal  did  not  really  assiime  a  perma- 
nent form  until  two  years  later,  when  the  Dominican 
monk  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  the  queen's  confiessor, 
subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  prior  of  Santa  Cruz 
in  Segovia,  was  pbiced  at  its  head  as  inquisitor  general, 
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fifBt  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  of  Aragon.  "  This  man, 
who  concealed  more  pride  under  his  monastic  weeds 
than  might  have  furnished  forth  a  convent  of  his  order, 
was  one  of  that  class  with  whom  zeal  passes  for  religion, 
and  who  testify  their  zeal  by  a  fiery  persecution  of  those 
whose  creed  differs  from  their  own;  who  compensate 
for  their  abstinence  from  sensual  indulgence  by  giving 
scope  to  those  deadlier  vices  of  the  heart,  pride,  bigotry, 
and  intolerance,  which  are  no  less  opposed  to  virtue,  and 
are  far  more  extensively  mischievous  to  society"  (Pres- 
cott,  i,  247).  Torquemada  at  once  set  about  his  work, 
appointing  his  assessors,  and  erecting  subordinate  tribu- 
nals in  different  cities  of  the  united  kingdom.  Over 
the  whole  was  placed  the  Council  of  the  Supreme^  con- 
sisting of  the  inquisitor  general  as  president,  and  three 
counsellors,  two  of  whom  were  doctors  of  law.  His  next 
employment  was  the  formation  of  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  his  new  tribunal  This  appeared  in  1484 ; 
additions  to  it  followed  from  time  to  time;  and  as  a  di- 
versity of  practice  had  crept  into  the  aubordinate  comts, 
the  inquisitor  general  Valdes  in  1561  made  a  revisal  of 
the  whole  code,  which  was  published  in  eighty-one  ar- 
ticles, and  continues,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight 
alterations,  to  be  the  law  to  this  day.  They  tote  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  the  accused  was  invited  three 
times  edictaUter  to  appear.  If  he  did  not  come  before 
the  tribunal,  he  was  excommunicated  in  contumadcat, 
aud  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  under  reservation  of  more 
severe  punishment  if  the  Inquisition  saw  fit  to  apfdy 
such.  Seldom  did  any  one  escape,  for  familiars,  the 
holy  Hermandad,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Crudada 
tracked  mercilessly  all  who  were  denounced  to  the  Inqui- 
situML  If  the  accused  iqipeared  before  the  court  he  was 
ai  once  seized,  and  from  that  moment  all  his  relations 
and  friends  were  to  abandon  him  as  an  outlaw,  and  he 
was  not  even  permitted  to  give  proofs  of  his  innocence. 
The  prisoner  and  his  house  were  now  thoronghly  search- 
ed, especially  for  papers  or  books,  a  list  taken  of  all  his 
possessions,  and.  in  general,  his  goods  sequestered  at  once, 
to  provide  beforehand  for  the  expenses  of  his  trial  His 
hair  was  cut  to  make  his  recognition  more  certain  in  case 
he  should  escape,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  dark  cdL  If 
he  confessed  his  real  or  imputed  sin,  he  did  indeed  es- 
cape with  his  life,  as  his  confession  was  considered  a 
proof  of  repentance,  but  he  and  all  his  family  were  dis- 
honored, and  became  incapable  of  holding  any  office.  If 
he  asserted  his  innocence,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof  against  him  to  condemn  him,  he  was  liberated, 
but  carefully  watched  by  th^famUiarts  as  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  generally  was  soon  arrested  a  second  time. 
No^  commenced  against  him  the  real,  slow  trial  of  the 
Inquisition,  conducted  after  the  Directorium  InquisUori' 
um  of  the  grand  inquisitor  of  Aragon,  Nicolas  Eymeri- 
cus.  When  the  prisoner  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
fault  at  the  first  interrogatory,  he  was  remanded  to  pris- 
on ;  after  many  months  he  was  again  brought  forth,  and 
asked  to  swear  before  a  crucifix  that  he  would  tell  the 
truth.  If  now  he  did  not  confess,  he  was  immediately 
considered  guilty,  otherwise  he  was  plied  with  leading 
questions  until  thoroughly  bewildered.  The  defensor 
was  not  allowed  to  take  his  client's  part,  but  only  to  in- 
vite him  to  declare  the  truth.  Witnesses  were  not 
named,  and  their  testimony,  the  truth  of  which  they 
were  not  required  to  prove,  was  only  made  known  in  dis- 
connected fragments,  and  years  after  it  had  been  given. 
Any  sort  of  testimony  was  admitted.  Two  witnesses 
wtu>  would  only  testify  of  a  hearsay  were  considered 
equivalent  to  an  eye-witness.  The  accuser  was  exam- 
ined as  a  witness.  Friends  and  members  of  the  family 
were  also  admitted  to  testify,  but  only  against  the  pris- 
oner, never  in  his  favor.  If  the  accused  still  persisted 
in  asserting  his  innocence,  he  was  now  tortured  by  the 
whip,  the  water,  and  fire,  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
quisitors and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  If  the  prisoner 
then  confessed,  he  was  tortured  a  second  time,  to  make 
him  declare  his  motives,  and  afterwards  a  third  ^ime, 
to  make  him  name  his  accomplices;  and  when  the  in- 


quisitors had  obtained  from  him  all  they  wanted,  they 
left  him  to  his  sufferings,  without  allowing  a  pfajaiciaB 
to  assist  him.    After  this  confession  the  prisoner  wii 
considered  penitent,  yet  recantation  waa  stiU  '^wmlril 
ofhimdekvi;  if  heresy  or  Judaism  was  his  crime,  die  fv> 
kementif  and  when  he  became  reconciled  to  the  ciiBRfa. 
m/orma,  which  latter  incinded  a  fi^ee  assent  to  all  fo^ 
ther  punishments  the  Inquisition  might  yet  see  fit  to 
inflict  on  the  penitent    After  that  he  was  gencnUy 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys, his  possessions  sequestered,  and  his  family  diabon- 
ored.    Those  who  confessed  and  recanted  at  once  were 
punished  only  by  having  to  wear  for  a  certain  time  the 
sanbenito  (q.  v.),  a  frock  without  sleeves,  with  a  red  cnm 
of  Su  Andrew  before  and  behind,  over  a  blade  under* 
frock  (oomp.  Encydop,  Briton,  xii,  890).    The  pontent 
(tambmitado)  who  laid  it  asi^  before  the  appoiBted 
time  was  considered  as  unrepenting;  when  he  had  ac- 
complished his  penance,  the  sairiienito  was  hung  up  ia 
the  church  with  a  card  bearing  his  name,  and  a  state^ 
ment  of  hb  offence.     A  r^pse  was  punished  by  death. 
When  the  three  degrees  of  torture  fruled  to  elicit  a  con- 
fession, the  accused  was  put  into  a  worse  prison ;  if  tins 
did  not  succeed,  the  in^usitors  tried  the  opposite  plan: 
they  made  the  accusecTcomfortaUe,  allowed  his  Cunly 
and  friends  to  have  access  to  him,  and  led  him  to  think 
that  a  confession  of  his  fault  and  profesaian  of  repent- 
ance  would  )HX>cure  his  pardon.    When  ana  suspected 
of  heresy  died,  or  when  soch  suspicion  al^  alter  bii 
death,  the  trial  was  carried  on  notwithstanding.    If 
forty  years  had  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  paitj 
and  his  accusation,  his  descendants  wete  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  possessions,  but  were  dishonored,  and  in- 
capable of  holding  oflke.     If  the  remains  of  the  accasN 
could  be  found,  they  wefe  burnt;  if  not,  then  he  wis 
burnt  in  effigy.    When  a  number  of  trials  were  con- 
cluded, an  auto  da  U  took  place,  i.  e.  the  condemned 
were,  with  great  pomp  and  parade,  publicly  burnt.    See 
Airro  DA  Fi^    A  veiy  aUe  article  in  the  Galaxy  (Mav, 
1870,  p.  647  sq.),  entitled  Ten  Years  in  Rome,  the  wtAa 
would  do  well  to  examine.    It  is  written  by  one  who 
has  held  high  office  under  the  present  Roman  pontifl^ 
and  who  has  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  an  ex- 
tended examination  of  the  authentic  sonrcea  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Inquisition.    The  position  of  subordinate 
member  of  the  Inquisition  (/amtfiiare),  whose  dotiei 
consisted  in  arresting  the  accused  and  taking  tbem  to 
prison,  was  much  sought  after,  even  by  memters  of  the 
highest  families,  on  account  of  the  privileges  and  indol- 
genoes  attached  to  it    The  tribunal  of  Madrid  had 
branches  in  the  provinces  and  colonies,  each  composed 
of  three  inquisitors,  three  secretaries,  an  «iig«^«i,  three 
receivers andasseesorsyfanuliars and jailersL    Everyone 
connected  with  the  Inquisition  had  to  submit  to  the 
Ca»a  Umpia,  L  e.  to  prove  his  descent  from  hcooiabk 
and  orthodox  parents,  who  had  never  been  aumiaoaed 
before  the  Inquisition,  and  to  take  Hie  oath  of  eecRcy. 
Frdm  the  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inqmsito- 
rial  tribunal  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  it  deufy 
follows  that "  the  InquisiUon  possessed  powers  whidi  en- 
abled it  effectually  to  arrest  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  to  crush  eveiy  attempt  which  might  be  made  lor 
the  reformation  of  religion  and  the  Church.**    The  ter- 
rors which  Torqnemada*s  tribunal  spread  by  imprison- 
ment, tortures,  etc,  not  only  called  forth  ooraplaiiiCs 
from  the  Cortos,  but  even  provoked  rebeUiona,  followed 
by  assassinations  of  the  inquisitots  (Uorente,  i,  187  sq^ 
211  sq.) ;  but  it  stiU  prosecuted  its  bloody  work.    The 
suspicion  of  belonging  to  Judaism  or  Trf^mimn^  of  pro- 
tecting Jews  or  Moorik  of  practising  80oth8a3ring,  mag^ 
ic,  and  blasphemy,  caused  an  endless  nnmba*  of  triah. 
Upon  the  inquisitor  general's  advice,  all  Jews  who  would 
not  become  Christians  were  compelled  (1492)  to  cini- 
grate;  a  similar  fate  befell  the  Moors  (1501).   Thennm- 
ber  of  victims,  as  stated  by  Uorente,  the  popular  histo- 
rian of  the  Inquisition,  is  positively  appalling.    He  sA 
firms  that  daring  the  sixteen  years  of  Torquemadi^ 
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tenure  of  office  (1463-1498)  nearly  9000  were  condemned 
to  tbe  flames,  6500  were  burned  in  effigy,  and  more  than 
90,000  were  subjected-  to  various  penalties,  besides  a  still 
larger  number  who  were  reconciled;  "a  term  which 
must  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  reader  to  signify  any- 
thing like  a  pardon  or  amnesty,  but  only  the  commuta- 
tion of  a  capital  sentence  for  inferior  penalties,  as  fines, 
dvil  incapacity,  very  generally  total  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, and  not  unfrequently  imprisonment  for  life"  (Pres- 
cott,  Ferd.  cmd  Isab,  i,  258 ;  comp.  also  p.  267).    His  suc- 
cessor, Diego  Deza,  in  ciight  years  (1499-1606),  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer,  put  above  1600  to  a  similar 
death.    Under  the  third  general  inquisitor,  Francis  Xi- 
menes  de  Cisneros  (1507-17),  2586  persons  were  killed, 
1368  were  burned  in  effigy,  and  47,263  were  punished  in 
other  ways  (Uorente,  iv,  252).    Not  much  better  are 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other  successive 
inquisitoTS  generaL    M^Crie  {k^orm,  in  Spain,  p.  109) 
very  rightly  asserts  that  cardinal  Ximenes,  more  than 
any  other  inquisitor  general,  contributed  towards  riv- 
eting the  chains  of  political  and  spiritual  despotism* 
of  SpauL    **  Poflsessed  of  talents  that  enabled  him  to 
foresee  the  dire  effects  which  the  Inquisition  would  in- 
evitably produce,  he  was  called  to  take  part  in  public 
sSairs  at  a  time  when  these  effects  had  decidedly  ap- 
peared.   It  was  in  his  power  to  abolish  that  execrable 
tribunal  altogether  as  an  insufferable  nuisance,  or  at 
least  to  impose  such  checks  upon  its  procedure  as  would 
have  rendered  it  oomparativelv  harmless.    Yet  he  not 
only  allowed  himself  to  be  pUled  at  its  head,  but  em- 
ployed all  his  inflnence  and  address  in  defeating  every 
attempt  to  reform  its  worst  and  most  glaring  abuses. .  .  . 
Ximenes  had  obtained  the  title  of  a  great  man  from 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  of  Spain.    But  in  spite  of 
the  eid|giums  passed  upon  him,  I  cannot  help  bdng  of 
opiniaoTwith  a  modem  writer,  that  Ximenes  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Philip  II,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  cardinal  was  possessed  of  higher  talents,  and 
that  his  proceedings  were  characterized  by  a  certain 
openaeas  and  impartiality,  the  result  of  the  unlimited 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  his  own  powers.    His 
<^uuacter  was  essentially  that  of  a  monk,  in  whom  the 
lererity  of  his  order  was  combined  with  the  impetuos- 
ity of  blood  which  belongs  to  the  natives  of  the  South'* 
(p.  110-112).    Koman  Oatholics,  of  coiuse,  loudly  pro- 
test against  the  credibility  of  these  fearful  allegations, 
aatert  that  liorente  was  a  violent  partisan,  and  allege 
that  in  his  work  on  the  Basque  Provinces  he  had  ^- 
ready  proved  himself  a  venal  and  unscrupulous  fabrica- 
tor; but  they  find  it  impossible  to  disprove  his  accura- 
cy, and  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  we  see  clearly  in 
the  efforts  of  one  of  the  Catholic  critics— Hefele,  in  his 
^i/o  of  Cardinal  Ximmes — ^who  produces  many  cram- 
ps of  Uorente's  statements  which  he  alleges  are  of 
a  contradictory  and  exaggerated  nature.    Some  Protes- 
tant historians,  of  course,  fear  that  Uorente  may  have 
been  too  severe,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  all  apos- 
tates, and  thus  Prescott,  in  his  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(111,467-470),  has  point^  out  many  instances  similar  to 
those  which  Uefele  produces,  and  Ranke  does  not  hesi- 
tate(/ianto,  und  Volher da SudL£un>pas, i,2^)  to hn- 
peach  his  honesty ;  Prescott  even  pronounces  his  "  com- 
putations greatiy  exaggerated,"  and  his  "  estimates  most 
unprobaUe"  (iii,  468).    Still,  wUh  aU  tiie  deductions 
'^ich  it  is  possible  to  make,  even  Roman  (Catholics 
fflost  acknowledge  that  the  working  of  the  Inquisition 
^  Spain,  and  m  its  dependencies  in  the  New  World  too, 
wvolves  an  amount  of  cruelty  which  it  is  impossible  to 
wntemplate  without  horror. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  which  it  spread,  voices 
*«e  repeatedly  heard  in  Spain  to  pronounce  against  it, 
**P^c»l)y  when  it  developed  all  its  power  to  crush  out 
*^*"«eiical  doctrines  during  the  great  Reformation  of 
«e  16th  century.  Hatred  towards  it  had  spread  itself 
w  through  the  country  (M*Crie,  Reformatim  m  Spain, 
«o«^j) ;  and  when  Charles  V  ascended  the  throne,  the 
^^^fotA  of  Castile,  Aiagon,  and  Catalonia  endeavored  to 


bring  to  pass  a  reformation  of  the  tribunal  (Liorente,  i, 
876  sq.).     Negotiations  to  accomplish  this  end  were  en- 
tered into  with  the  papal  chair,  and  concessions  were 
made,  but  they  Were  not  carried  out.     It  directed  its 
power  now  against  those  who  openly  or  secretly  adhered 
to  evangelical  doctrines.    It  published  annually  an  edict 
of  denunciation,  and  convened  its  chief  tribunals  at  Se- 
ville and  Yalladolid.     But  it  also  directed  its  power 
against  such  members  of  its  own  Church  as  did  not;  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning 
justification.    As,  however,  they  succeeded  in  entirely 
suppressing  Protestantism  in  Spain  before  the  b^inning 
of  the  17th  century,  executions  became  rarer,  and  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century  the  Inquisition  abated  its 
rigor,  and  was  active  principally  in  suppressing  books 
and  persecuting  those  who  possessed  or  circuhi^bod  for- 
bidden books.    Autos  da  fe  were  hardly  ever  heard  of, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  tribunal  was. less  feared;  and,  final- 
ly, even  Charles  III  forbade  first  the  execution  of  capi- 
tal punishment  without  royal  warrant,  and  afterwards 
also  set  further  limits  to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
preventing  it  from  rendering  any  final  decision  without 
the  assent  of  the  king,  and  also  firom  making  any  new 
regulations.     In  1762  the  grand  inquisitor  was  exiled 
into  a  convent  for  condemning  a  book  against  the  king's 
will.    In  1770  his  minister  Aranda  circumscribed  its 
power  stiU  further  by  forbidding  the  imprisonment  of 
any  royal  subject,  unless  his  guilt  was  well  substan- 
tiated; and  in  1784  followed  the  provision  that  the  pa- 
pers of  every  suit  against  a  grandee,  minister,  or  any 
other  ofiicer  in  the  employ  of  the  king,  should  always 
be  presented  to  the  sovereign  for  inspection  before  judg- 
ment could  be  pronounced ;  and  although  it  afterward 
regained  ground  for  a  whUe,  public  opinion  proved  too 
averse  to  it.    Even  the  pope  began  to  restrict  its  pow- 
ers, and  it  was  finally  abolished  in  Madrid,  Dec.  4, 1808, 
by  an  edict  of  Joseph  Napoleon.    Uorente  calculates 
that  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Spain  (1481) 
to  that  date  (1808),  the  Inquisition  had  condemned  in 
Spain  alone  341,021  persons.     Of  these,  31,912  persons 
were  burnt  alive,  17,659  in  fi^^^,  .and  291,456  others 
punished  severely.    When  Ferdinand  VII  regained  the 
throne  of  Spain  in  1814,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  but  also  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Revolution  of  1820  was  the  destruction  of 
the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  by  the  people,  and  the  in- 
stitution was  suppressed  by  the  Cortes.    Yet,  after  the 
restoration,  the  apostolical  party  continued  to  demand 
its  re-establishment;  an  inquisitorial  junta  was  organ- 
ized in  1825,  and  the  old  tribunal  finally  restored  in 
1826.     The  law  of  July  15, 1834,  again  suspoided  the 
Inquisition,  after  sequestering  all  its  possessions,  and 
the  (institution  of  1855  expiry  declar||  that  no  one 
shall  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  faith.     Yet  in  1857  the 
Inquisit^op  s|iowed  itself  still  very  vigorous  in  persecu- 
ting all  persons  suspected  of  Protestantism,  and  all  bookjs 
containing  their  doctrines.     Such  as  were  found  with 
heretical  books  in  their  possession,  or  had  read  them, 
were  severely  punished.     The  great  political  changes 
which  the  last  few  years  have  wrought  on  all  the  civil- 
ized world  have  not  been  without  marked  effects  on 
SpaiU)  and  have  removed  not  only  in  a  measure,  but,  we  , 
h(^,  altogether,  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  Romish 
^^rit  of  immitigatod  intolerance,  wnlch  has  ever  been 
praised,  preached,  and  imperatively  enjoined  as  one  of 
the  highest  of  Christian  virtues  by  the  antichristian 
see  of  Rome.     Indeed  the  Inquisition,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  every  land,  the  papacy  considered  its  master- 
piece, *'  the  firmest  and  most  solid  support  of  its  power, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal     Hence  it  put  all  things 
under  the  feet  of  its  tribunal  in  the  countries  subject  to 
its  authority.    There  the  most  extravagant  maxims 
were  held  to  be  incontestable,  and  the  most  unfounded 
pretensions  established  beyond  dispute.    Thus  the  in* 
fallibility  of  the  popes,  their  superiority  to  general 
councils,  their  dominion  over  the  possessions  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  world,  the  power  to  dispose  of  them  as 
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they  pleased,  their  pretended  authority  over  the  tempo- 
ral concerns  of  sovereigns,  the  right  which  they  claim 
of  deposing  them,  of  absolving  their  subjects  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  giving  away  their  dominions, 
are  maxims  which  none  dared  to  doubt  in  the  countries 
of  the  Inquisition,  much  less  to  contest  them,  lest  they 
should  expose  themselves  to  all  the  honors  of  that  de- 
testable tribunaL  No  wonder  that  the  popes,  in  return, 
so  warmly  supported  all  its  pretensions,  and  earnestly 
and  incessantly  labored  to  procure  for  it  so  extensive  an 
authority,  that  it  at  length  became  formidable  to  the 
very  princes  by  whom  it  was  adopted"  (Shoberl,  Per#f- 
cutions  of  Popery,  i,  113  sq.).  These  assertions,  written 
(in  1844)  long  before  the  occurrence  of  the  late  so  au- 
spicious events,  deserve  especial  consideration,  as  among 
the  first  changes  which  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  must  inevitably  bring  is  religious 
freedom  all  over  the  world.  (Comp.  also  Guett^  The 
Papacy  [N.  Y.  1867, 12mo],  Introd.  p.  4  sq.) 

Portugal. — From  Spain  the  Inquisition  was  introduced 
into  the  different  countries  over  which  it  held  its  sway. 
Thus  it  was  not  really  introduced  into  Portugal  until 
its  union  with  Spain  in  1557,  and  only  then  alter  much 
opposition.  It  is  true,  under  king  Joan  III  of  Portugal, 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  tribunal  against  the 
New-Christians  of  that  country,  imitating  the  Spaniards 
in  this  respect,  and  Henrique,  the  bishop  of  Ceuta,  a 
former  Franciscan  monk  and  fanatic,  even  took  the  law 
in  his  own  hands,  and  executed  five' New-Christians,  to 
hasten  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  Many  rea- 
sons swayed  in  favor  to  tolerate  the  Jews  in  Portugal, 
and  they,  of  course,  were  in  that  country  the  first  against 
whom  the  tribunal  was  intended  to  direct  the  bloodv 
work.  In  1581  Clement  VII  was  even  persuaded  to  is- 
sue a  breve  (Dec  17)  to  introduce  the  Inquisition,  but 
already,  in  the  year  following  (Oct  17, 1532),  he  revoked 
this  order  (comp.  Herculano,  Origem  da  Inquisi^ao  em 
Portugal,  i,  276  sq.,  et  aL).  But  when  the  Inquisition, 
under  Spanish  influence,  was  at  last  uitcoduced,  as  in 
Spain,  it  became  also  in  Portugal  a  tribunal  of  the 
crown,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers argue  that  the  see  of  Rome  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  horrible  deeds  that  it  enacted  in  these  two 
countries  and  in  their  dependencies.  It  is  true,  some 
of  the  popes  protested  against  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  cu  a  state  tribunal,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  opposition  was  directed  against  it  (as  in 
Italy,  above)  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  cruel  meas- 
ures, but  because  it  chose  to  be  independent  of  Rome. 
Indeed  the  popes,  feeling  their  power  insufficient  to  en- 
force obedience,  found  themselves  compelled,  from  mo- 
tives of  pn^nce,  to  tolerate  what  they  were  poweriess 
to  suppress^  e.  unable  to  establish  the  Inquisition  un- 
der their  own  immediate  control,  with  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing therefrom  all  flowing  into  their  own  treasury, 
they  yielded  to  a  state  tribunal,  that  gave  them  at  least 
a  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  spoils. 
The  highest  tribunal  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition  was, 
of  course,  at  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  grand  inquisitor  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king,  nominally  also  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
pope.  When,  finally,  Portugal  became  again  indepen- 
dent under  t^e  duke  of  Braganza  as  John  lY  (1640), 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  Royalists  to  abolish  the  In- 
quisition, and  to  deprive  it  of  the  right  of  sequestration. 
But  John  lY  found  too  strong  an  opposition  in  the 
priesthood,  especially  in  the  ever-plotting  Jesuits,  and 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  his  intentions  success- 
fully. After  his  death  he  was  himself  put  under  the 
ban,  and  his  body  was  only  a  long  time  afler  officially 
absolved  from  this,  one  of  the  grossest  sins  a  son  of 
Rome  could  possibly  have  permitted,  the  attempt  to 
cleanse  his  Church  from  the  sin  of  unrighteousness.  In 
the  18th  century  the  Inquisition  was  further  restricted 
in  its  activity  and  privileges  by  Pedro  II  (1706),  and  a 
still  more  decided  step  was  taken  by  Pombal  under  his 
aon  and  successor,  Joseph  I.    The  Jesuits  were  expelled 


from  the  country,  and  the  inquisitorial  tribunal 
commanded  by  law  to  communicate  to  the  anesbed  the 
accusations  presented  against  him  or  them,  the  name* 
of  the  accusers  and  witnesses,  the  right  of  an  attomn- 
to  hold  communication  with  the  accused,  and  it  vac 
furthermore  decreed  that  no  sentence  should  be  execu- 
ted without  the  assent  of  the  civil  courts.  At  the  aaske 
time,  the  auto  da  fe  was  also  forbidden.  After  the  fail 
of  Pombal  and  the  death  of  Joseph  I  the  clergy  regatx»- 
ed  their  power  for  a  seascm,  but  the  qtirit  of  enlighten- 
ment had  made  too  great  inrdkls  not  to  conflict  witli 
the  interference  of  the  priests,  and  under  king  John  TT 
(1818-26),  when  "  this  great  engine  for  the  coercion  of 
the  human  mind,  if  worked  with  the  onscrupnloaa,  im- 
passive resolution  of  Machiavellianism,^  could  no  longer 
be  made  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  breathed  its  last, 
and  the  veiy  records  of  \ts  proceedings  were  condenmed 
to  the  flames. 

NeikerUmdB, — ^From  Spain  the  Inquisition  waa  also 
introduced  into  the  Netherlands  as  eariy  as  the  ISth 
^century,  and  from  this  time  forward  exerted  in  this 
country,  next  to  Spain,  her  authority  most  unscmpn- 
lously.     Especially  active  was  its  tribunal  during  the 
Reformation.     After  a  severe  edict  by  Charles  V  at 
Worms  against  the  heretics  (May  8, 1521),  he  appoint- 
ed as  inquisitors  to  the  Netherlands  his  councillor,  Franz 
von  der  Hulst,  and  the  CarmeUte  Nicolas  of  Egmont. 
They  at  once  set  out  to  do  their  task,  and  to  inflict  the 
usual  penalties  on  thei^rictims — banishment,  etc. — and 
found  especial  helpmeA  in  the  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Margaret  of  Austria,  in  connection  with  the  \xAk- 
op  of  Arras,  Granvella.     The  printing,  sale,  and  posses- 
sion of  heretical  books  were  strictly  forbidden,  aiMl  the 
magistrates  were  required,  under  penalty  of  loss  of  of- 
fice, to  be  active  in  discovering  heretics,  an^send  a 
quarterly  report  of  their  labors  to  the  regent ;  the  in- 
formers to  receive  a  considovble  reward  for  any  ponoof 
(Raumer^s  Briefe^  i,  164  sq.).    Nevertheless,  the  Rdbr- 
mation  spread,  and  the  Inquisition  was  not  even  able  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  fanatical  sects,  as  the  Anabaptists 
(q.  y.),  etc    But  Charies,  determined  to  uproot  the  Ref- 
ormation, issued  a  new  mandate  for  the  oiganization  of 
the  Inquisition  after  the  Spanish  form  (April  20,  1550) 
(see  Sleidani  Commentarii,  ed.  chr.  car.  Am  £nde :  Frdl 
ad  M.  1785,  iii,  203;  Geideoi  Hut,  Reformat,  iii,  A}^ 
p.  122).     But  this  attempt,  like  the  former  one,  aUo 
failed.     Maria,  the  widowed  queen  of  Hungary,  who  in 
secret  inclined  to  the  Reformation,  was  now  regent. 
Deputations  of  the  citizens  made  her  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  her  on  that  account ;  she  went 
immediately  to*  Germany  to  Charles,  and  was  saoce«9- 
fiU  in  effecting  a  change  of  the  mandate  in  so  far  that 
in  a  new  form  of  it  (issued  September  25,  1550)   the 
words  ^Inquisition"  and  " inquisitors**  were  omitted. 
But  it  was  still  opposed,  and  could  only  be  published  in 
Antwerp  on  the  condition  of  the  municipal  rights  being 
preserved  (Crerdesii,  ut  sup,  iii,  216  sq.).    That  the  In- 
quisition was  very  active  up  to  this  time  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  certain;  but  the  accounts  that,  under  Charlea  V, 
50,000,  or  even  100,000  persons  lost  their  lives  by  it  in 
that  country  (Sculteti  A nnales,  p.  87 ;  Grotii  Anmafes  ei 
^tftorMs  <fe  re5tM  J3«(7ictf,  Amst.  1658,  p.  12),  seenis  to  be 
exaggerated.    When  the  Netherlands  were  placed  un- 
der the  government  of  Philip  II  a  more  severe  policT 
was  initiated,  determined,  if  possible,  not  to  modify  the 
existing  heresies,  but  to  extinguish  them  altog^her. 
The  Inquisition  was  at  once  set  in  full  motion,  and  a 
zeal  was  manifested  by  its  tribunal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.     But  the  cruelties  which  foUowed  a  people  de- 
termined to  worship  their  God  in  the  manner  which 
seemed  to  them  a  plain  duty  could  excite  no  fear,  but 
rather  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame  already  confined  to 
too  narrow  limits,  and  it  at  last  burst  forth  in  aU  its 
maddened  fury.    At  first  the  cities  Loovain,  Bmaseb^ 
Antwerp,  and  Hcrzogenbusch  united  in  demanding  the 
abolition  of  the  Inquisition.     Their  example  was  imi- 
tated, and  in  February,  1556,  a  league  of  the  DobihQr, 
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called  the  CompromiBe,  was  formed,  which  energetically 
but  humbly  made  the  same  request  (Schrockh,  Kirchm- 
gescfu  iii,  390  sq.).    After  some  delay  this  was  accom- 
plished in  1567.     Shortly  after,  however,  the  terrible 
Alba  was  di^uUched^  the  Netherlands  with  unlimited 
power.    Margaret  was  forced  to  resign  the  regency,  and 
he  now  proceeded  with  unheard-of  cruelty  against  those 
who  had  become  suspected,  or  whose  riches  attracted 
him.     Upon  the  16th  of  February,  1568,  by^ft  sentence 
of  the  holy  office,  aU  the  inhabUctnts  of  the  Netherlands 
were  condemned  to  death  as  heretics.     "  From  this  uni- 
versal doom  only  a  few.  persons  especially  named  were 
excepted.     A  proclamation  of  the  king,  dated  ten  days 
later,  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  and  or- 
dertd  it  to  he  carried  into  instant  execution,  .  .  .  Three 
millions  of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines''  (Motley,  Hise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic^  ii,  155).    But  even  with  these  meas- 
ures they  failed  in  uprooting  the  Reformation  as  a  dan- 
gerous heresy,  and  in  1573,  when  the  provinces  had  al- 
most become  a  waste,  and  depopulated  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  execution  of 
thousands  of  its  most  valuable  citizens,  Philip,  saw  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  duke.    The  les- 
son that  had  been  taught  Spain  was,  however,  insuffi- 
cietit  to  incline  her  to  moderation.    Philip  now,  as 
much  as  ever,  was  determined  to  uproot  here^  by  force, 
and  these  further  attempts  resulted  finally  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  a  formidable  union  which  they  formed  at  Utrecht  in 
1579,  and  which  the  peace  of  Westphalia  guaranteed  to 
them.    In  tho  southern  provinces  the  Jesuits  continued 
to  rule  for  a  time,  but  soon  there  also  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom abrogated  their  power,  and  the  Inquisition,  **  all- 
seeing  as  Providence,  inexorable  as  tho  grave ;  not  in- 
flicting punishment  which  the  sufferer  could  remember, 
'   but  remorselessly  killing  outright ;  not  troubling  itself 
to  ascertain  the  merits  of  a  case,  and  giving  the  accused 
the  benefits  of  a  doubt,  but  reguding  suspicion  and  cer- 
tainty as  the  same  thing,"  was  driven  from  the  land. 

Countries  outside  of  Europe, — The  Inquisition  was 
introduced  into  the  transatlantic  countries  also  by  Por- 
tugal, and  especially  by  Spain,  to  which  "  the  see  of 
Borne,  in  virtue  of  the  universal  authority  which  it  ar- 
rogated, had  granted  all  the  countries  which  she  might 
di»>ver  beyond  the  Atlantic,"  and  the  Spaniards,  re- 
flecting that  they  had  expelled  the  Jews,  the  hereditary 
and  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  from  their  coasts, 
and  overturned  the  Mohammedan  empire  which  had 
been  established  for  ages  in  the  Peninstda,  began  to  con- 
Bder  themselves  as  the  favorites  of  Heaven,  destined  to 
propagate  and  defend  the  true  faith,  and  "thus  the 
^ory  of  the  Spanish  arms  became  associated  with  the 
extirpation  of  heresy."  In  the  New  World  the  Inqui- 
sition established  its  power,  especially  in  Mexico.  It 
vas  also  terribly  severe  in  Carthagena  and  Lima.  By 
the  Portuguese  it  was  taken  to  East  India,  and  had  its 
chief  seat  at  Goa.  Under  John  VII  of  Portugal  it  was, 
After  it  had  undergone  several  modifications,  wholly 
abolished  both  in  Brazil  and  East  India. 

IMeraiure. — Nicol  Eymericus,  Di^korium'inquisito- 

run  (Baicebna,  1603 ;  Rome,  1578,  etc ;  with  commen- 

tari^  by  Pegna,  Venice,  1607) ;  Ursmi,  ffispan,  inquisi- 

fronts  et  camijicinm  ucreiiora  (Antw.  1611);  Limborch, 

UiOoria  Inquisitioms  (Amst.  1692) ;  PlUm,  Ursprung  u. 

Abtichim  d,  I, ;  Maurique,  Sammhmg  d,  Instructionen  d, 

SpajMchen  I,  (1630) ;  Cramer,  Briefe  H.  die  I,  (Leipzig, 

17W-^,  2  vols.) ;  Erzdhlungen  r.  d,  SHfhtng,  etc,  der  I. 

(Qipgne,  1784) ;  Uorente,  Hist,  critique  de  t Inquisition 

^eSpagne  (Par.  1815-17, 4  vols.) ;  Ant  Puigblauch,  Die 

Jtlarvte  /.  (\Veimar,  1817) ;  Sarpi,  Discor^  deW  Origine 

'W  Uffizio  dele  Inquisitiane  (1639),  a  very  able,  though 

short  sketch ;  Rule,  Hist,  oflnquisUion  (ed.  by  Dr.  Har- 

^) ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  viii,  chap,  xii,  xiii ;  ix,  chap. 

^  viii ;  X,  99  sq. ;  Leckey,  Hist,  of  nationalism  (see  In- 

^) ;  M'Crie,  Hist,  of  the  Riformatim  in  Italy ;  Hist,  of 

^WormaHm  in  Spain;  Mihnan,La/.  Christ,  (see  In- 


dex) ;  Rauke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy  (see  Index) ;  Schoberl, 
Persecutions  of  Popery,  i,  102  sq. ;  Prescott,  Ferd,  and  Is- 
abella (see  Index) ;  Philip  II  (see  Index);  Motley,  Hist, 
of  Dutch  Republic  (see  Index) ;  Chambos,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Uenog,  Real'Encyldop,  vi,  677  sq. ;  Brockhaus,  Conver- 
sations-Lexikon,  viii,  271  sq. ;  Quart,  Rev.  vi,  813  sq. ;  x, 
204  sq. ;  Blackwood's  Map,  xx,  70  sq. ;  A^.  yl .  Rev.  Ixxx, 
504  sq. ;  Janus,  Pope  and  the  Council^  p.  285  sq. ;  English 
Rev,  xi,  438 ;  Content  Rev,  July,  1869,  p.  456 ;  Method, 
Quart,  Rev.  April,  1870,  p.  309 ;  West,  Rev.  1856,  p.  177 ; 
also  British  Critic  of  1827,  and  Museum  of  Foreign  Lit. 
and  Science  (Phila.)  of  the  same  year,  in  which  appeared 
a  critical  survey  of  a  number  of  works  treating  on  the 
Inquisition ;  Rule,  The  Brand  of  Dominic^  or  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome  supreme  and  universal  (Lond.  1852, 12mo) ; 
(Roman  Catholic),  K  Vicufia  Mackenna,  Francisco  Moy- 
en,orthe  Inquisition  as  it  was  in  South  A  merica  (Lond. 
1869, 8vo) ;  Bahnez,  Catholicism  and  Proteitantism  corn- 
paredin  Relation  to  Civilitation ;  Herculano,  Da  origem  e 
establecimerUo  da  inquisifdo  em  Portugal  (Lissabtbn,  1854- 
1856, 2  vols.) ;  Fleury,  Hist,  Ecdes,  v,  266  et  aL  (J.  H.W.) 
Inqniflitor.    See  Inquisition. 

I.  N.  R.  J.  are  the  initials  for  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex 
Judaorum  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews),  fre- 
quently met  with  as  inscriptions.  See  Cross  of  Christ. 

InsabbatdtL    See  Waldenslvns. 

Insacr&ti,  the  name  usually  given  in  the  ancient 
canons  to  the  inferior  clergy.  The  superior  clergy  are 
commonly  called  the  Upovfuvoi^  holy  or  sacred ;  the  oth- 
ers insacrati,  unconsecrated.  Different  ceremonies  were 
■observed  at  their  ordination:  the  higher  orders  were 
set  apart  at  the  altar  by  the  solenui  imposition  of  hands ; 
the  others  had  no  imposition  of  hands.  The  superior 
orders  ministered  as  priests,  celebrating  the  sacraments 
and  preaching  in  the  church;  the  inferior  performed 
some  lower  or  ordinary  duties,  and  generally  attended 
upon  the  others  in  their  sacred  services.— Farrar,  £cdif«. 
Dictionary,    See  Inferior  Clergy. 

Inscriptioiui  carved  on  stone  have  in  all  ages  been 
regarded  by  cultivated,  and  sometimes  even  by  mde  na- 
tions, as  t^e  most  enduring  monuments  of  remarkable 
events.  Thus  the  early  patriarch  Job  would  have  his 
d3ring  profession  of  faith  ^graven  with  iron  in  the  rock 
forever**  (Job  xix,  24).  Moses  inscribed  the  law  upon 
stones,  and  set  them  up  permanently  in  Mt.  Ebal  (Deut. 
xxvii,  2-8 ;  Jo^  viii,  30).     See  Piixar. 

The  oldest  inScriptions  now  known  to  us  are  the  Chi- 
nese, which  profess  to  ascend  to  B.C.  2278.  Those  of 
India  date  only  back  to  RC.  815,  the  age  of  Sandracot- 
tus;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptions of  Central  America  and  of  Mexico  may  prove 
to  be  of  much  older  date  than  those  of  China  even.  The 
Egyptian  inscriptions  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
as  old  as  RC.  2000 ;  next  in  order  come  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  reaching  nearly  as  high  an  antiquity, 
and  then  follow  the  Persian,  and  Median,  and  Phoeni- 
cian, all  of  about  RC  700,  while  the  Greek  date  only  to 
RC.  500  and  600,  and  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  to  no  re- 
moter date  than  the  Indian,  i  e.  RC.  400-300.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  known  inscriptions  are  the 
trilingual  inscription  of  Rosetta,  that  of  Shalmanezcr 
on  the  obelisk  of  Nimrud,  and  the  cylinder  of  Sennach- 
erib ;  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Darius  I  on  the  rock 
^t  Behistun ;  the  Greek  inscription  of  the  soldiers  of 
Psammetichus  at  Ipsamboul,  and  of  the  bronze  helmet 
dedicated  by  Hiero  I  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  the  in- 
scription on  the  coffin  of  the  Cyprian  king  Asmumazer; 
the  Etruscan  inscription  called  the  Eugubine  Tables; 
that  of  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth,  at  Rome, 
and  the  will  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra;  the  inscription  of 
the  Ethiopian  monarch  Silco ;  the  old  monument  of  Yu, 
and  the  inscription  of  Se-gan-fu,  recording  the  arrival 
of  Christianity  in  China  (A.D.  681) ;  the  Inscriptions  of 
Chandra-gupta  and  Asoka  in  India. 

I.  Egyptian  Hieroglyphies,— These  are  at  once  the 
moat  ancient,  the  most  odious,  and  the  most  instruc- 
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Hve  of  all  relics  of  this  description  extant  The  Egyp-  I 
tians  used  three  modes  of  writing :  (1 )  the  Enchorial  \ 
or  Demotic,  the  common  language  of  the  country ;  (2) 
the  Hieratic  J  peculiar  to  the  priests;  and  (8)  the  Hie^ 
ivgfyphic  Hieroglyphics,  again,  are  of  three  kinds: 
(L)  Pkoneiicj  when  the  hieroglyphic  stands  for  a  letter ; 
(iL)  Emblematic  or  Symbolic^  when  it  is  an  emblem  or 
symbol  of  the  thing  represented ;  (iiL)  Figwrativt^  when 
it  is  a  representation  of  the  object  it»el£  The  annexed 
engraving  will  give  some  idea  of  the  four  different  kinds 
of  Egyptian  characters ;  by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
some  cases  the  derivation  of  the  demotic  character  is  to 
be  traced,  through  its  various  gradations,  firom  the  orig- 


Let- 
ter. 


K 


M 


Pure 
Hl«roKlypbie. 


Linear 
HlOTOiclypliie. 


Hientic 
Chanetor. 


Dsmotic 
Character. 


inal  pure  hieroglyphic,  while  in  others  the  resemblance 
is  utterly  lost.  We  illustrate  this  subject  by  a  few 
examples,  pointing  out  the  various  meanings  attached 
to  the  Egyptian  characters  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  names  of  the  gods  were  in  general  ex- 
pressed by  symbols  and  not  by  letters;  "in  the  same 
manner,  the  Jews  never  -wrote  at  full  length  the  ineffa- 
ble name  of  Jehovah,  but  always  expressed  it  by  a  short 
mark,  which  they  pronounced  Adonai."  These  repre- 
sentations were  of  two  kinds :  jigurativ€y  in  which  the 
luune  of  the  deity  is  implied  by  the  form  in  which  he 
was  represented  in  his  statue,  and  gymbolicj  in  which  a 
part  of  the  statue,  or  some  object  ha\'ing  a  reference  to 
the  deity,  was  employed,  as  for  instance : 


nOCftATtTB   NAJCia  OF  OOD*. 


STMSOLIC  XAMBS  OP  OODa. 


A 


Amoo. 


Phri.      CnoapUa.  Amon. 


Many  words  were  also  expressed  by  spnbols,  of  which 
the  following  are' examples : 


I 


God. 


MoUiOT.   Son  or  Child.       Temple. 

Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Tattara  have  satisfactorily  shown 
that  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  ancient  Egypt  is  contained  in  the  Coptic, 
Sahadic,  or  Upper  Country,  and  the  Basmurico-Coptic 
dialecta,  and  in  the  enchorial,  hieratic,  and  hieroglyph- 
ic inscriptions  and  MSS. ;  and  it  is  a  point  that  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon,  that  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Coptic  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  hieroglyphics.    See  Hieroglyphics. 

These  inscriptions  are  found  abundantly  on  the  vari- 
ous monuments  stiU  remaining  in  Egypt^  especially  in 
the  tombs  and  palaces  of  the  several  kings.  They  are 
fouiiid  either  alone,  as  documentary  records,  e.  g.  on  the 
obelisks  and  columns ;  or  oftener  in  connection  with  pic- 
torial representations  of  public  or  private  scenes ;  very 
rarely,  as  in  the  famous  Roeett-a  Stone,  with  interiinear 
tnmsladons  in  the  corresponding  Egyptian  or  a  foreign 
language.     See  Egypt. 

II.  Aityrian  Cuneatic,  —  These  charecters,  Hke  the 
Egyptian  hierbglyphics,  are  usually  inscribed  upon  slabs 
containing  likewise  pictorial  delineations  of  martial, 
hunting,  or  other  scenes.  See  Cuneifokm.  The  most 
noted  places  where  they  occur  are  at  Behistun,  Khorso- 


bad,  Kouyunjik,  and  Nimrud.  See  each  in  its  ovdeE. 
All  the  great  halls  of  the  various  palaces  are  surroonded 
in  the  interior  with  sculpttired  slabs  set  into  the  walb, 
and  covered  with  representations  ^  the  great  liistorica] 
events  of  the  reigns  of  the  resplctive  kings,  such  as 
battles,  si^es  of  cities,  the  conquests  of  pro^rinces,  the 
building  of  towns,  and  of  mounds  for  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, processions  of  captives,  caravans  bearing  tribote 
from  subj^gted  nations,  or  presents  from  vassal  kings,  ex 
taxes  from  the  various  districts  of  the  empire,  etc  Sev- 
eral hundreds  of  these  have  been  removed,  takoi  down 
the  Euphrates,  and  shipped  to  England  and  France,  and 
set  up  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  of  the  Louvre 
at  Paris.  These  slabs  vary  in  size  from  three  to  seven 
feet  ui  breadth,  and  from  ^ve  to  deven  feet  in  height : 
and  a  part  even  reach  thirteen  and  fifteen  feet.  SoDoe 
of  them  have  been  brought  to  our  own  country,  and  pre- 
sented to  Amherst  and  other  colleges.  These  slabs  be- 
come, as  it  were,  leaves  in  the  As^^an  history^.  £adi 
chamber,  in  fact,  is  a  volume ;  for  not  only  do  m-e  hare 
the  sculptures,  but  also  inscriptions  in  a  cuneilmm  or 
wedge-fcmn  letter,  which  furnishes  a  commentary  <m 
the  events  represented  by  the  artist.  Great  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  deciphering  this  language,  as 
we  have  stated  elsewhere,  and  we  have  most  wonderful 
and  interesting  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  anciect 
Nineveh  (q.  v.). 

III.  Phanician  Records. — ^Theae  are  very  fragmenta- 
ry and  widely  scattered.  They  are  in  characters  doeehr 
resemUing  the  old  Hebrew.  Most  of  them  have  been 
diligently  collected  and  expounded  by  Gesenius  in  his 
Monumenta  P/uenida  (Lpz.  1887).  See  Phcexicia.  A 
very  interesting  inscription  relating  to  the  histofj  of 
one  of  the  eariy  Moabitish  kings  has  lately  been  disco%'- 
ered.     See  Mksha. 

rV.  Sinaitic  Tnscriptiong. — Wndy  Mokatteb,  the  dift 
of  which  bear  these  inscriptions,  is  a  valley  entering 
wady  Sheik,  and  bordering  on  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Sinai  Mountains.     It  extends  for  about  three  bouTV 
march,  and  in  most  places  its  rocks  present  abrupt  diffi 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.    From  these  clii&  iargi 
masses  have  separated  and  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  val- 
ley.   The  cliffs  and  rocks  are  thickly  covered  with-in- 
scriptions,  which  are  continued,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hundred  paces  only,  for  at  least  the  distance  of  two 
hours  and  a  half.     Burckhardt  says  that  to  copy  aD  of 
them  would  occupy  a  skilful  draughtsman  six  or  eight 
da3rs.    The  inscriptions  are  very  rudely  executed,  some- 
times with  large  letters,  at  others  with  small,  and  sel- 
dom with  straight  lines.     The  charactera  i^>pcar  to  be 
written  from  right  to  left ;  and,  although  not  cut  deep, 
an  instrument  of  metal  must  have  been  required,  as  the 
rock  is  of  oMisiderable  hardnera.     Some  of  them  are  oo 
rocks  at  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  must 
have  required  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  them.    The  charac- 
ters were  not  known.    The  superior  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1722,  observes:  '^  Altboogh  we 
had  among  us  men  who  understood  the  Arabian,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Sviiac,  Coptic,  I^tin,  Armeniui,  Tarkidi,  Eng- 
lish, niyrian,  Gemaan,  and  Bohemian  languages,  there 
was  not  one  of  wwho  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  characters  engraved  in  these  hard  rocks  widi  great 
labor  in  a  country  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  hid 
either  to  eat  or  drink.     Hence  it  is  probable  diat  tb^ 
characters  contained  some  profound  secrets,  wiiidi,  kog 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  sculptured  in  these 
rocks  by  the  Chtidamns  or  some  other  persona"    This 
account  excited  profound  attention  in  £Um>pe;  and  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  inscriptions  mightAre 
been  formed  by  the  Israelites  during  tbeir  stay  in  ihis 
r^on,  and  probably  contained  irrefragable  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.     Hence  copies  of  them 
have  been  anxiously  sought  and  secured ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  in  Greek,  the  character  and  language 
were  still  unknown.    **  Before  they  can  be  all  deciphCT- 
ed,"  says  Laborde,  *'  greater  progress  than  has  yet  been 
attained  must  be  made  in  the  paleography  and  andent 


rascRipnoNS     ■       ei 

lugaiges  o(  Ihe  East.  The  moK  genenl  opinion  ii 
tboC  Ihey  were  Ibe  work  of  pLlgtinu  who  Tinted  SioBi 
iboul  the  Gth  century."  Thi«  Menu  to  m  veiy  doubt- 
ful. The  Greek  inacriptiotia  tnA  the  croeaei,  on  which 
thiA  cuncliuion  chipAy  rwXij  may  indeed  have  been  of 
Ihu  or  a  later  age ;  Init  it  doea  not  Tallow  that  those  in 
the  UDbnowD  characters  neceasarily  were  (o  too.— Kitto, 
Pin.  Bibit,  note  on  Job  six,  M.  Rev.  Charlea  Forsler 
mnlendB  that  the;  are  reconta  of  the  Israelites  on  their 
wav  from  Eftypt  to  Palestine  (Sinai  FhalogTuphfd,  Lon- 
d«i,  1»6£,  fuL).  Better  oppurtuniliee  than  had  funnerly 
been  at  the  rommand  of  casual  travellers  were  enjoyed 
by  captain  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  expeditioD  now 
employed  in  making  a  complete  and  eihauative  survey 
of  ttie  physical  featuieB  and  condition  of  the  i^naitic  re- 
gion. His  collection  of  tianscripla  from  wady  Mokat- 
teb  and  nther  localities  exceeds  1500  in  numbCT,  and  he 
was  much  aided  in  the  study  of  their  mcanint;  by  find- 
ing Kveral  undoubted  bilingual  iiwcrijitions  where  the 
Uietk  ind  Sioaitic  characters  occur  tuj^thr 


w  the  I 


The 


of  fouj 


a  to  this  object  has  gin 
pbabet  of  the  latter,  so  that  captain  Palmer  can  read 
sjid  interpret  any  of  the  inscriptions  with  ease.  Both 
the  alphabet  and  language  must  have  been  employed 
by  a  late  Shemilic  people — "in  all  probabiUty  a  com- 
mmial  community  who  inhabited,  or  at  least  coloniied, 
tbe  Peninsuls  for  the  fhst  few- centuries  of  the  Christian 
Ha.''  That  many  of  the  writers  were  Christians  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  Christian  signs  used  by  thero ; 
but  it  is  equally  clear,  from  internal  evidence,  that  a 
large  piopon  ion  of  tbem  were  liOKane.  It  is  iateiesting 
to  Hots  that  captain  Palmer's  researches  were  pursued 
Kiibout  the  knowledge  of  professor  Beers's  studies, 
tboDgh  they  mainly  corroliorale  each  other,  and  he 
bears  testiuiony  to  the  professor's  acuteness  and  pene- 
intion.  A  writer  in  the  frineelua  Raiea  (OcU  1S70), 
ifrer  giving  the  hwioiy  of  the  discovery  and  decipher- 
nieLit  of  these  inscriptions,  thus  concludes  i  "It  seems  to 

Pctnca,  induuve  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  and,  wheth- 
er they  were  subjects  of  the  kingdom  centring  in  Petra 
tt  not,  they  made  use  of  the  language  and  the  mode 
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I  of  writing  canent  there.  They  were  ndther  Jews  ner 
I  Christians,  but  woishippen  of  heathen  deities,  and  par- 
'  cicularly  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  were  m(«t]y 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  certain  celebrated  aanctuariea, 

by  the  pagans  resident  in  this  region.  The  inscriptions 
in  the  old  native  character  belong  to  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  and  following  ttie  Christian  era;  and 
they  come  down  to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  and  tbt 
Christian  Chorch  penetrated  these  localities,  supplanted 

yield  to  legends  in  Ureek  and  Latin,  and  even  more  re- 
cent tongues,  the  work  of  Christians,  who,  in  imilation 
of  their  heathen  predecessors,  have  left  the  record  of 
their  pilgrinaage  to  hallowed  spots  graven  on  the  same 
imperishable  works."  Hence  wo  find  crosses  and  other 
marks  o(  Christianity  mingled  in  the  pagan  names  and 
symbol^  Similar  inscriptions  have  been  found  scatter- 
ed, but  not  so  pnrfusely,  nor  in  such  confusion,  in  variotia 
other  portions  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  even  in  the 
onlskiils  of  Palestine.  (See  the  literature  in  the  /Vinoc- 
f on  Anvtc,  Dt  sup.)     See  SiMAt, 

INSCRIPTIONS,  ChWStiah.  There  are  but  few 
Chrietian  inscriptions  that  remain  extant  from  an  early 
dale,  bnt  these  few  yet  suffice  to  convey  to  us  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  history  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  and  of  the  customs  and  belief  of  the  first  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  They  express,"  saya 
Maitland,  in  his  justly  oelebraled  and  now  quite  rare 
work  ou  Tht  Church  iu  Iht  Calaamibi  (Lond.  1846,  Svo,  . 
p.l3),"thefcdingsof  a  body  of  Christians  whose  lead- 
ers alone  ore  known  to  us  in  history.  The  fathers  at 
the  Church  live  in  thcii  voluminous  works;  the  lower 
orders  are  only  represented  by  these  simple  records,  ftom 
which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  sorrow  and  complaint 
are  banished;  the  boast  of  snlfeiiug,or an  appeal  to  the 
revengeful  paseions,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  One  ex- 
presses faith,  another  hope,  a  third  charity.  The  gen- 
ius of  primitive  Christianity,  'to  believe,  tu  love,  and  to 
suffer,' has  never  been  better  illustrated.  These  'ser- 
mons in  stones'  are  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  not  to 
the  head .  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the  taste ;  and 
poesces  additional  value  from  being  the  wcnk  of  the 
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purest  and  most  iniiuenti«l  portion  of  the  *  catlioUc  and 
apostolic  Church'  then  in  exiBtence."*  In  the  early  years 
of  the  Christian  Church  the  inscriptions  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  confined  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons 
and  to  sacred  objects. 

1.  The  custom  of  tombstone  inscriptions  was  borrowed 
by  the  early  Christians  from  the  Romans  and  Oredans ; 
they  simplified  them,  however,  very  much,  and  indicated 
the  Christian  knowledge,  life,  and  rank  of  the  deceased 
partly  by  significant  symbols,  partly  by  written  signs, 
words,  and  expressions.     These  ^nnbols,.a8  they  are 
found  in  Italy,  France,  and  the  countries  on  the  Rhine, 
pertain  partly  to  the  designation  of  the  Redeemer' by 
means  of  pictorial  representations,  partly  to  the  life  after 
death,  hope  for  the  same  through  Christ  and  the  cross. 
The  name  of  Christ,  their  Lord  and  Master,  is,  as  would 
be  expected  of  his  followers,  everywhere  the  most  prom- 
inent, and  is  "  repeated  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 
and  the  actions  of  his  life  are  figured  in  every  degree  of 
rudeness  of  execution."    But  remarkable  it  certidnly  is, 
that  in  the  inscriptions  contained  in  the  Lapidarian  Gal- 
lery, selected  and  arranged  imder  papal  superintendence, 
containing  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  Christian  inscriptions,  there  are  no  prayers  for 
the  dead  (unless  the  forms  "  May  you  live,"  *'  May  God 
refresh  you,"  be  so  construed) ;  no  addresses  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  nor  to  the  apostles  or  earlier  saints ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  "  eternal  sleep,"  "  eternal  home,"  etc., 
no  expressions  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture. 
Neither  is  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  viewed  in 
the  Jewish  light  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  nor  is  he  de- 
graded to  the  Socinian  estimate  of  a  mere  example,  but 
he  is  ever  represented  as  invested  with  all  the  honors 
of  a  Redeemer.     On  this  subject  there  is  no  reserve,  no 
heathenish  suppression  of  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  tlie  evangelical 
sects.     On  stones  innumerable  appears  the  good  Shep- 
herd, bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  recovered  sheep,  by 
which  many  an  illiterate  believer  expressed  his  sense 
of  personal  salvation.     One,  according  to  his  epitaph, 
'^  sleeps  in  Christ ;"  another  is  buried  with  a  prayer  that 
"  she  may  live  in  the  Lord  Jesus."     But  most  of  all,  the 
cross  in  its  simplest  form  is  employed  to  testify  the  faith 
of  the  deceased ;  and  whatever  ignorance  may  have  pre- 
vailed regarding  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  or  the  more 
mysterious  doctrines  contained  in  it,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  want  of  apprehension  of  that  sacrifice  "  where- 
by alone  we  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  and  are  made 
partak^i)  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Maitland,  Church 
in  the  Catacombs,  p.  14, 15).     One  of  the  principal  signs 
used  in  referring  to  Christ  is  a  monogram  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Greek  name  XpiaroQ.     Most  generally  it 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  X  and  p,  the  latter  placed 
in  the  heart  of  the  former.     Strange  to  say,  we  pre- 
serve in  our  own  language  a  vestige  of  this  figure  in 
writing  Xmas  and  Xtian,  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  first  letter  to  stand  for  the  Greek  X. 
^^^^^        -^  This  fac-simile  of  a  monogram  of 

/\  t  iVrx  A  Christ's  name  is  copied  from  Mait- 
/  \SJ  yT  A  land,  p.  166,  and  was  originally 
/  i^^\         taken  from  the  Lapidarian  Gallerj'. 

The  a  and  ut  reversed  in  this  epi- 
taph refer  to  the  well-known  pas- 
Read:   "Tasaris    [a  «*es  in   the  Apocalypse:    their 
man*s  name]  —  In  continued  use  proves  the  general 
Slloa*^"®  ^^^  ^^  reception  of  that  book  as  a  part  of 

the  inspired  canon.  The  a  and 
hi  [see  article  on  Aij>ha]  are  men- 
tioned by  Prudentius  as  well  as  by 
Tertullian,  who  regarded  them  as 
mysteriously  contaming  the  eigni- 
fication  that  in  Christ  rest  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  all  spiritual  life 
(Z>e  monogram,  c.  s.).  From  the  ig- 
norance of  the  sculptor,  the  entire 
symbol  was  sometimes  inverted,  as 
in  the  opposite  figure  (also  iiom 


the  last' 


Maitland,  p.  167).    A  change  was  afterwards 
made  by  the  decussation  (as  it  is  tedmically 

termed)  of  the  X,  by  which  the  figure  of  a  , 

cross  was  produced.   Having  once  arrived  at  •^TT 
this  happy  coincidence,  the  monogram  re- 
mained stationary.    Its  simf^  outline,  thus 
chiselled  on  a  grave-stone  (from  the  IjqM- 


darian  GaUery),  or 
accompanied  by  the 
misplaced  letters. 


or  even  converted  uito  "  Psr,"  as  if  for  PoristQS* 

D-M-N 

EUVC/ASA 


V&. 


soRiao. 

Read :  '*To  onr  great  God— Eliasa  to  Soridns,  in  Christ** 

was  in  course  of  rime  ornamented  with  jewels;  and  the 
monogramma  gemmatum  took  its  place  as  a  work  of  art 

among  Christian  baa-rvliefs  ci  the 
4th  century.  The  best  spedmeB 
in  the  Lapidarian  GaUery  Mait> 
land  asserts  that  he  accoratdr 
copied,  and  it  is  here  reprodaoed: 
the  jewels  are  only  in  mariJe,  bot 
they  represent  the  real  gems  ofta 
lavished  upon  the  ancient  o^hl 
It  is  asserted  by  some  antiqos- 
rians  that  the  monogram  was  «4 
used  until  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  and  that,  as  is  §:eii- 
erally  believed,  it  was  first  »eo 
by  him  in  the  so  greatly  celebrated  miraculous  viaon, 
which  resulted  in  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  rrii|;- 
ion.  An  epitaph,  such  as  the  subjoined,  discovered  bf 
Bosio,  may  be  well  assigned  to  that  rime,  when  the  mot- 
to "  In  hoc  vinces"  might  have  become  common : 

IN  HOC  VINCES 


SINFONIA  ET  FILHS 

VANXLVIII  MV-D  IIH 

*'  In  this  thou  sbalt  conquer— In  Christ  Sinfonia,  aleo 
for  her  sons.  She  lived  lorty-elght  years,  five  months, 
and  four  days.** 

The  next  is  contained  in  Oderid : 

IN  ^  VICTRIX 

which  probably  signified, 

"TIctrix  [a  woman*8  name],  victorious  in  Christ" 

But  the  epitaphs  of  Alexander  and  Marius,  martvn 
under  Adrian  and  Antonine,  also  exhibit  the  monogruo : 
^  and  though,"  says  Maitland,  ^  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  executed  at  the  dme,  they  contain  strong 
marks  of  belonging  to  a  period  of  violent  pcrsccutioa" 
Gaetano  Marini,  however,  asserts  that  the  earliest  dxa- 
ogram  belongs  to  the  year  331,  L  e.  six  years  after  the 
Council  of  Nice. 


A  cut  from  a  stamp  of  Boldetfi. 
The  P  (r)  of  the  mon(«rain  •!■? 
serves  as  a  p  in  the  words  wpetD^ 
It  Is  to  be  read,  "My  hope  Is  is 
God  Christ" 


The  only  resemblance  to  the  monogram  used  by  tJon 
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heathen  was  the  ceraummn  ^^ ,  or  symbol  of  lightning. 

The  Egyptian  croas  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Nilometcr. 

SIGNV    jjc^ 

CELIX  •  ET  CEREALIS  •  PATRI  •  BENEM  • 

QVI  •  VIXIT  •  ANNIS  •  LXXXV  •  M  •  VIII  •  D  •  V 

DORMIT  IN  PACEM. 

Translate—"  The  mark  of  Christ  Celix  and  Cercalls  to 
their  deserving  father,**  etc 

For  the  assertion  that  the  monogram  was  a  sjfmbol 
of  martyrdom,  and  signified  "  for  Christ,"  there  seems  to 
be  not  the  least  authority.  In  many  inscriptions  we 
read,  however,  in  ^ ;  as  in 

IN  ^  ASELVS  D. 
*'AselDs  sleeps  [or  is  buried]  la  Christ** 

Pradentius  informs  us  that  the  name  of  Christ,  "writ- 
ten in  jewelled  gold,  marked  the  purple  labarum,  and 
sparkled  from  the  helmets''  of  the  army  of  Constantine ; 
but  this  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  poetical  fiction  (Li- 
ber i,  contra  Symmackuni),  Only  in  the  later  inscrip- 
tions, as  far  down  as  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  a  Cologne 
inscription  (Centralm.  100),  are  found  the  words  vntium 
€t  fotig.  The  monogram  with  the  two  letters  is  there 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  circle  or  a  wreath.  The 
s3rmbols,  however,  were  used  more  frequently  than  any 
other,  and  of  these  the  fish  Ox-^i/f),  which  is  oflcn  fomid 
in  different  forms  upon  the  same  stone,  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  the  initials  which  it  contains  of  the  for- 
mu\A'ltj(T0VQ  XpKTToSy  Oiov  YioQ,  £a>7l7p  (Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour),  a  sentence  which  had  been 
adopted  from  the  Sibylline  verses,  *■*  Moreover,  the  pho- 
netic sign  of  this  word,  the  actual  fish,  was  an  emblem 
whose  meaning  was  entirely  concealed  ifrom  the  uniniti- 
ated—an important  point  with  those  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  foes  ready  to  ridicule  and  blaspheme  what- 
ever of  Christianity  they  could  detect  Nor  did  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  sjTnbol  stop  here.  *  The  first,'  ob- 
served Tertullian,  *  seems  a  fit  emblem  of  him  whose 
spiritual  children  are,  like  the  offspring  of  fishes,  bom  in 
the  water  of  baptism.'"  Sometimes  the  word  ix^s 
was  expressed  at  length,  as  in  the  two  following  (Lap- 
idarian  Gallery) : 

IK0TC 
BONO  ET  INOCENTI  FILIO 
PASTORI  •  QV  •  X  •  A  •  N  •  Un 

NNIS-X 

ixeYC 

The  first  contains  the  mistake  of  k  for  x*  At  other 
times  the  fish  itself  was  figured,  as  recommended  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  {Pa^gog,  iii,  106),  who,  besides  the 
fish,  proposed  as  Christian  emblems  for  signets  fisher- 
men, anchors,  ships,  doves,  and  lyres. 


This  specimen  Maitland  also  copied  f^om  the  Lapldarian 

Gallery. 

In  a  metrical  Grecian  inscription  at  Antrim,  Christ 
himsdf,  at  the  supper,  is  called  iy^Q.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  fisherman,  who  is  Christ  himself;  he  who 
also  called  the  apostles  to  become  the  fishers  of  men 
(Matt  iv,  19 ;  Mark  i,  17).  Clement  observes  that  it  re- 
fers to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  the  bo3rs  who  were  drawn 
out  of  the  water  (of  baptism).  To  these  the  anchor  is 
added,  which,  as  early  as  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  (vi, 
19),  is  made  the  symbol  of  hope  resting  in  the  centre  of 
bAess  (comp.Mai,  Iwcrip,  Chr,  p.  875, 4;  416, 9;  424, 
7;  480,10;  449,4;  460,6).    Less  fluently  we  find  the 

IV.— Qq 


sailing  ship,  e.  g.  upon  an  inscription  of  Fnroia  Victoria, 
in  the  porch  of  Maria  in  Trastevere,  in  Rome,  and.  (Mai, 
Imcrip.  Chr.  p.  430, 6)  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  a  certain 
\'irgin  named  Serenila.  The  same  is  also  found  in  the 
Vatican.  Clement  caUs  it  vavQ  oifpavodpofiovffay  **  the 
ship  hastening  heavenwards."  The  It/rej  as  far  as  we 
know,  does  not  occur  on  tomb-stones.  The  lyre  is  per- 
haps an  ideal  picture  of  the  harmony  which  reigns  in 
the  Christian  soul,  or  is  used  instead  of  Orpheus,  by 
whom  also  Christ  was  represented.  The  ctore,  also  spe- 
cified by  Clement,  and  the  olive-branchy  are  more  numer- 
ous, as  the  signs  of  love  and  peace.  The  word  peace  is 
added  to  this  fac-simile  from  the  Lapidarian  Gallery. 


^  PAX 


The  olive-branch  which  it  bears  is  borrowed  from  the 
histor}'  of  Noah :  it  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  claws 
of  the  bird,  as  in  the  copy  below  given,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Vatican  library. 


lENVARIE  BIRGINI 
BENEMERENTI  IN 
PACE  BOTIS  DEPOSITA 


"To  Jennarifl.  a  virgin,  well  -  deserving.     Bnried  in 
peace,  with  vow6.*' 

The  substitution  of  boiis  and  hirgim  for  votis  and  vir- 
gim:  the  b  and  v  are  sometimes  as  absurdly  reversed. 


BIB  •  BEOVENE 
MERENTI 


X- 


To  Bibbeus.  the 
well-deserving." 


DECEMBER  S  EVOTO  FECIT  SIBI 
BISOMVM. 


"In  Christ  Decem- 
ber, while  living,  made 
himself  a  Bisomum." 


Clement,  among  other  things,  forbids  Christians  to 
carry  pitchers  and  swords  upon  their  rings.  The /n/c^<- 
er,  with  or  without  handle,  does  occur,  however,  fre- 
quently in  Rome,  Trier,  and  elsewhere,  on  Christian 
graves,  usually  between  two  doves.  Whether  this  sym- 
bol refers  to  the  doves  drinking  from  a  bowl,  or  whether 
it  points  to  the  water  of  life  which  is  to  refresh  the 
thirsty  soul,  is  not  known.  Instead  of  the  sword,  the 
axe  occurs  a  few  times  on  Christian  tomb-stones :  thus 
in  Rome,  at  the  church  Nereo  ed  Achille,  in  the  Palazzo 
Guilelmi,  several  times  at  Aringhi,  etc  They  are  most 
probably  a  concealed  representation  of  the  cross,  whose 
form  they  somewhat  resemble.  The  Christians  could 
use  this  symbol  more  readily,  because  it  was  also  used 
by  the  heathens  as  dedicatio  sub  ascia.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  find  the  seven-firmed  candlestick^  which  occurs 
in  the  cloister  of  St  Paola  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  upon 
Jewish  tomb-stones,  but  also  upon  Christian  basilisks  of 
Rome ;  not  so  frequently  on  graves,  e.  g.  Mai,  Tnscripi, 
Chr,  p.  408,  4.  The  lamb  occurs  seldom,  e.  g.  Mai,  Tn- 
scripi, Chr,  p.  401,  8;  the  same,  between  two  doves,  p. 
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863,  5.  The  balance  ooctm 
twice  at  Aringhi ;  and  upon 
private  sarcophagi,  repre- 
sentations of  the  good  shep- 
herd, Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment histories,  etc  Besides 
these,  there  are  also  occa- 
sionally met  with  the  anchor, 
"understood  to  signify  the 
close  of  a  well-spent  life :  the 
conclusion  of  a  successful 
voyage,  when  the  anchor  is  cast.     This  supposition  is 

strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Church 
was  often  represent- 
ed by  a  ship  sail- 
ing heavenward :  t) 
vavg  ovnavo^po~ 
fAovffa  of  Clement: 
in  later  times  steer- 
ed by  Sts.  Peter  and 
PauL**  This  sym- 
bol may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  expression 
med  by  Peter, "  So  shall  an  entrance  be  ministered  unto 
you  abundantly,"  generally  referred  to  the  prosperous 
entrance  of  a  vessel  into  port.  '^  The  ignorance  displayed 
by  the  sculptor  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for,  except- 
ing by  the  circumstance  that  the  traffic  on  the  Tiber 
was  confined  to  barges,  unprovided  with  masts  and  sails, 
and  towed  by  horses.  The  peacock  is  said  to  have 
been  used  as  an  emblem  of  immortality.  This  idea  was 
borrowed  from  the  pagans,  who  employed  it  to  signify 
the  apotheosis  of  an  empress :  for  this  purpose  it  was  let 
fly  from  the  funeral  pile  on  which  her  body  was  con- 
sumed. The  phoenix  was  also  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tians with  the  same  intention ;  so,  also,  the  crowned 
horse,  as  a  sign  of  victory."  The  supposed  emblems  of 
martyrdom,  such  as  a  figure  praying,  a  crown,  or  a  palm 
branch,  which  generally  belong  to  this  class,  are  bor- 
rowed from  paganism,  with  additional  significance  in 
Christian  cases,  especially  on  account  of  the  mention  of 
it  in  the  book  of  KeveUtion.  "  On  the  strength  of  some 
expressions  there  used,  antiquarians  of  }ater  times  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  early  Church  employed 
both  crown  and  palm,  or  cither  separately,  as  emblems 
of  martyrdom."  This  fupposition,  though  apparently 
reasonable,  has  been  abandoned  from  want  of  proof;  and 
such  a  fragment  as  the  following,  found  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Priscilla  (Lapidarian  Gallery),  is  now  only  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  epitaph  of  an  ordinary  Christian : 


NA  VIBAS 
DOMINO 
ESV 


Translate,  **....  nn,  may 
yon  live  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  ^ 


The  crown  and  palm  conjoined  are  also  met  with :  in  the 
present  example,  from  the. Vatican  library,  they  encircle 
the  monogram,  as  represented  below : 


•  FL  •  lOVINA  •  QVAE  .  VIX 

ANNIS  •  TRIBVS  •  D  •  XXX 

NEOFITA  •  IN  PACE  •  XI  •  K 

"  Plavltt  Jovina— who  lived  three  years  and  thirty  days 
—a  neophyte— in  peace.— (She  died)  the  eleventh  Ka- 
lends .  .  .  .  ^ 

The  extreme  youth  of  the  neophyte,  while  it  proves 
the  custom  of  infant  baptism,  makes  the  mart^Tdom  of 
Jovina  improbable.  "  The  notice  of  death  is  various  in 
the  heathen  inscriptions.  Occasionally  occurs  D.M.  (dis 
num^ms) ;  instead  of  that,  also  B.  M.,  i.  e.  bonce  memO' 
rite.    The  beginning  formula  usually  is  hie  quiesdi,  or 


rtquieicil  m  pace ;  in  tho  Greek,  iv^alti  Kttrat  or  coro- 
Ktirai  iv  lipiivy ;  the  latter  also  occurs  mi  the  Jewi^ 
inscriptions  of  St.  Paola.  Instead  of  this  stands  abo  kk 
pausat  in  pace^  avkvawnv  iv  lipfivyj  hie  poMla  t$t,ik 
tepuUusjacetf  requiescit  in  tomnopacigf  dormit  in poct^h- 
cuSf  Kara^tffi£  £N  HAZE  (?  in  pace  Gnecized),  iv  f/p^ 
vy  KoipijffiQj  roiroc  dvairawrtu)^,  etc ;  or  simply  lb« 
name  of  the  deceased  in  the  nominative  or  dative,  witli 
and  without  in  pace ^  iv  ttprjvy.** 

Quite  remarkable,  however,  is  the  distinguishing  feit- 
ure  of  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  eariy  centuries,  and 
perhaps  one  in  which  more  than  in  any  other  it  diffeo 
from  pagan  inscriptions,  >nz.  in  its  use  of  names.  ^  Whik 
the  heathen  name  consisted  of  several  essential  pvta, 
all  of  which  were  necessary  to  distinguish  ita  owner,  the 
Christians  in  general  confined  themselves  to  that  whtck 
they  had  received  in  baptbm."  But  as  some  of  the  con- 
verts came  from  Roman  families,  it  was  quite  natonl 
for  them  to  retain  their  Gentile  and  other  names,  y«a. 
genuine  heathea  names,  and  thus  even  the  names  of 
heathen  gods  occur,  e.  g.  Azizos,  the  name  of  a  Syrisc 
goddess,  we  find  in  Trier  (Centndmus,  iii,  53)  given  » 
the  name  of  a  S>Tiac  Christian.  Abo  Artemia,  llaiti- 
nus,  Mercnrilis,  Jovinus,  Venerosa,  Yenerigina,  Satomi- 
nus,  names  united  with  Sabbat ia,  Sabbatius,  Nnndinti, 
and  Dominica,  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  the  oaroet 
of  the  days  of  the  week.  But  the  desire  to  simplifj 
names,  and  to  give  them  an  ethical  signification,  is  none 
the  less  noticeable  even  among  the  Roman  converts;  Ut 
while  it  was  at  that  time  nothing  unusual  in  the  hea- 
then world  for  a  person  to  have  six,  eight,  or  ten  namfi, 
in  Christian  inscriptions  (the  name  given  at  the  time 
of  baptism  being  always  preferred)  but  one  or  two  names 
generally  occur.  The  name  was,  as  a  rule,  taken  in  viev 
of  facts  universally  believed  to  be  good  or  desiral^,  e.  ^ 
with  regard  to  l\fe:  Vitalis,Vitalio,  VitaliuuSyYitaliaa- 
mus,  Viventius,  Zoe,  etc.;  in  view  ot fortune:  Felicio. 
Fortunio,  Fortnnula,  Felicissima,  Faust  uia,  Prosper,  Soc- 
cessus,  Eutyches,  etc. ;  of  joy :  Gaudcntius,  Gaodiostf, 
Hilario,  Hilarianus,  Jucunda,  Edone ;  of  victory:  Yicioi, 
Vincentius,  Nike,  Pancratir;  of  strenffth:  Virisrimtts, 
Fortissima,  Alcimus,  Dynamiola ;  of  faith:  Theophisto^. 
Fidelia ;  of  hope :  Spes,  Ilelpis,  Elpidia ;  of  love :  Phile- 
tus,  Philumena,  Agape,  Agapetus,  Caritosa ;  of  spiriiual 
blessing:  Dorotheus,  Theodorus,  Theodota,  Theodulin, 
Timothea,  llieophila,  and  various  others.  The  king- 
dom of  nature  has  also  its  part  in  Christian  names,  e.g. 
months:  Januarius,  Februarius,  Aprilis,  Deccmhrina; 
animals,  plants,  emplo^'ments  of  rural  life,  etc  Of  014- 
Testament  names  few  are  found,  c.  g.  Suf^anua,  Daninil 
and  Daniel ;  of  New-Testament  names,  Maria,  Petruai 
Paulus.  The  consideration  of  national  names  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose  Af^r  the  name  of  the  deceased  there 
is  frequently  appended  a  short  statement  of  his  Chii«- 
tian  position,  views,  or  habita  which  distinguished  him 
in  ci\'il  life.  He  b  called  a  neophyte  (once  in  aliis},  a 
believer  (Jidelis),  i.  e.  one  who  is  really  accepted :  mar- 
tyr, diacon,  exorcista,  subdiacon,  etc;  child,  virgin- 
man,  wife ;  anima  dulcis,  mine  iimocentia;  anima  or  ex- 
emplum,  dulcis  aptissimus  infans  et  visugrata  ct  verbis 
dulcissima  cunctis,  filius  innocentissimus,  duldssiinu^ 
bonus,  sapiens,  omnibus  honorificcntissimus  et  idoneus, 
deo  fiddis  et  dulcis  marito,  nutrix  familiae,  cunctis  bo- 
milis,  placata  puro  corde,  amatrix  paupenun,  abctinens 
se  ab  omni  maligna  re,  etc. ;  the  most  common  form  U 
bene  merens.  Then  follows  the  age,  with  a  qui  vudt  or 
in  sfeculo,  t^tjoiVi  ^^<rac,  cither  with  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  or  merdy  aboot 
the  time,  with  the  addidonal  statement  pliw  minitf,^^ 
ov  IXaTTov.  Then  the  day  of  burial,  with  a  deposltus 
or  deposito,  not  seldom  theya«^t  for  the  year ;  sometiiDtf* 
also,  the  announcement  of  the  person  who  erected  the 
stone  (titulum  posuit  or  posnerunt),  and  of  his  sofferinf? 
(dolens,  contra  votum,  etc.).  Of  course  this  arrange 
ment  is  not  always  followed.  Sometimes  we  find  fo^ 
lowing  the  name  a  motto,  such  as  2ifi<nf^j\ivas  in  Cbri»- 
to,  in  deo  vivas,  vivas  in  domino,  ^>e8  pax  tibi,  aoceptt 
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sis  in  Christo.  The  language  is  largely  comipted,  the 
Latin  degenerating  into  the  Koman,  but  for  this  reason 
is  very  important  in  grammar.  Occasionally  vre  find 
Litia  words  written  in  Greek  letters,  or  mixed  inscrip- 
tbiia  in  both  languages.  When  written  in  poetry,  the 
hexameter  or  distich  measure  is  commonly  used,  and 
yet  they  are  rhythmical  rather  than  metrical.  In  such 
rhythmical  inscriptions  we  find  extension  of  thought 
not  in  the  for^^ing.  Tho  material  upon  which  the  in- 
scriptions  were  made  consists  of  sniall,  plain  marble 
slabs,  either  laid  upon  the  grave  or  put  into  the  coffin. 
Sometimes,  to  designate  the  death  of  martyrs,  there  oc- 
cur vessels  of  bIood>and  the  instruments  of  death ;  also 
passes,  etc 

2.  Besides  the  inscriptions  on  graves,  which  Rettberg 
first  made  useful  to  Church  history,  there  are  also  sa- 
cred inscriptions,  which  we  find  partly  upon  glass,  part- 
ly upon  coins,  gems,  lamps,  amulets,  crosses,  dishes,  and 
other  works  of  art.    The  more  ancient  Christian  inscrip- 
tions have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  sought  for.     In  the 
collections  of  Fabretti,  Reincsius,  Gruter,  Muratori,  Do- 
natijCastelli,  Spon,  Osann,  Orelli,  etc,  they  are  badly  in- 
jured.   For  descriptions  of  them,  consult  Franz,  who 
speaks  of  the  following :  Bosio.  Roma  totterranea  (Rome, 
1651) ;  P.  Aringhi,  Roma  subierranea  novisnma  (Rome, 
1657;  Paris,  1659),  vols,  i  and  ii ;  BoXd^tti,  Osservazioni 
npra  i  ciiMteri  d^  »anti  martiri  ed  antichi  christiani 
(Rome,  1720) ;  Banduri,  Numismata  impp.  Rom,  a  Trai- 
am)  Dfcio  cut  palaoloffos  A  ttgustot  (Paris,  1718),  vols,  i, 
ii ;  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Numm,  voL  viii ;  Bellori,  Lucema  re- 
tera  (CoL  170*2)  ;  Ficoroni,  Gemmm  ani,  lUt,  Rome ;  Bu- 
onaroott,  Osservazwrn  aopra  alcuni  van  antichi  di  vetro 
(Finnz.  1716) ;  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  ^ufoirc  de  Vartpar 
iei  monuments^  etc  (Paris,  1823),  vols,  i-iv;  Rrebs,  Zi^ 
9tnoiheca  Weilburffensis  (1820) ;  Memoires  de  VInatitut 
Royal  de  France  (1837, 1838),  vol  iiL     The  following 
are  not  mentioned  by  Franz ;  the  treatise  of  Pellicia,  De 
re  lapidaria  et  ngli»  vet,  Chri$tian,,  in  his  CkrisHana 
etdmm  poUtia  (ed.  Braun,  Colonue,  1838),  iii,  111-297 ; 
Kopp,  Paiaogr,  Critic  (Mannhemii,  1829),  vols,  iii  and  iv ; 
Mai,  or  rather  3rlarini,  Tnscriptiones  Christiana,  in  Mai, 
Saipt.vd/erum  nova  coUecHo  (Rome,  1831),  voL  v,  a  work 
that  leaves  untreated  much  to  be  wished  for.     Earlier 
undertakings  are  spoken  of  by  Mai  in  his  introduction, 
p.  viii  to  XV.    For  the  inscriptions  at  Naples,  consult  the 
works  concerning  the  Catacombs  there  found ;  for  thoee 
at  Milan,  Givo,  Labm  intomo  alcuni  monuinenti  epigrafi- 
d  christiani  sooperti  in  MHano  tanno  MDCCCXIII  neW 
vuigne  basiHea  di  san^  A  mbrogio  (Milan,  1824,  foL) ;  and 
the  same,  Intomo  alcuni  monumenti  epiffrafici  gentHe- 
feH  e  christiani  scoperii  nelT  insigne  basilica  di  S.  Sim- 
pUdano  (in  the  Giomale  delTJ,  R,  Tnsti/uto  Lombardo 
di  Science,  Lettere  edArti,  vol.  iii,  Milan,  1842) ;  for  those 
at  Verona,  Maffei's  Museum  Veronense  (Veronae,  1749),  p. 
178-184.    For  those  at  Autun,  comp.  Franz,  Das  christ' 
Ueks  Denkmal  (BerL  1841, 8vo),  in  German  and  French. 
For  Treves,  see  the  works  of  Lersch,  especially  his  Cen- 
tral Museum  Rhekddndischer  Inschri/len  (Bonn,  1842), 
iii,29-48;  Steiner,  Cod «pwcrtp.-/2A«i, No. 829-849;  Wyt- 
tenbach,  iVme  Beitrdffe  e.  antiken,  heidnisck,  u.  christL 
Epigm^hik  (Treves,  1838) ;  and  othera.    For  later  epi- 
piphs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  see  Otte,  Abriss  e.  hirchL 
KuMst-ArehaeoL  d.  Mittelalters  (Nordhausen,  1845),  p. 
71-92 ;  Mentis,  in  Didron,  A  nnales  A  rchsoloffiques,  i,  106. 
For  inscriptions  still  later,  see  Galletti,  Inscriptiones  Ro- 
*Mna  injbni  <evi  (Rome,  1760),  vols,  i-iii ;  Morcelli,  Op. 
^pigrap^  (Patavii,  1828),  vols,  iv  and  v ;  HOpsch,  Epu- 
granmatoffraphie  (Cologne,  1801),  voL  iL  See  Aschbach, 
Kirchen^Lex,  iii,  484  sq. ;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  A  ntiquiiesj 
P-S15  aq.;  and  especially  Maitland,  Church  in  the  Cata- 
<»»*•  (London,  1846, 8vo),  firom  which  we  have  freely 
quoted.    (J.H.W.) 

^^Q>60t.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
*pcriiiieQs  of  entomolc^^  mentioned  in  the  canonical 
Scnptnrei  (including  their  products),  together  with 
thw  names  in  the  original  and  in  the  A.  V.  See  Zo- 
ology. 


"  spider,'' 
"scorpion,"  a 
«' locust,"       ♦ 
•*  locust,** 


spider. 

scorpion. 

locniit 

locust 

gad-fly. 

moth. 

locnst 

ant?  (destmctiveV 

locust  (edible). 

locust. 

Dee. 


**  swarms," 

"moth." 

"grasshopper," 

"frost," 

"beetle," 

"locust," 

"bee," 

"palmer-worm,"  locust  (grub). 

"locnst,"  locnst 

"ffnisshoppcr,"  locust 

"nee,"  pnat 

"scarlet,"  kermes  (worm). 

"gnat"  fly  (In  wine). 

"silk,"  flue  thread. 

"nnt,"  ant 

"flea,"  flea, 

"moth,"  moth. 

"silk,"  silk. 

"moth,"  moth. 

"scorpion,"  scorpion. 

"  bald  locust,"  locnst  (edible). 

**  locust"  cricket 

"  hornet,"  hornet  * 


Akkabtsh\ 

Akrdb', 

AkHs, 

Arbeh', 

Art^l/, 

Anhy 

ChagAby' 

ChanamdTf 

ChargdV, 

Chaail% 

Deborah', 

Oazdm' 

G/>b, 
Ken. 
Kf>kkfs, 

Me'shi, 

XemOldh', 

ParCsh' 

Sds, 

Scr^kbn, 

Srs, 

Sifirp'if'S, 

Soldm', 

Tmltfidl', 

TsirAh\ 

Zebab\  "fly,"  fly. 

Inserment^s  or  R^fractaires,  a  title  of  those 
of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  were  disloyal 
to  the  Revolution.  August  10, 1789,  the  Nadonal  As- 
sembly proposed  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the 
Church,  which  then  covered  about  one  filVh  of  the  sur- 
face of  France,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  three  hun- 
dred million  francs,  and  by  an  act  of  Feb.  18, 1790,  this 
became  a  law.  Thus  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who, 
patriotic  in  their  aspirations,  and  suffering  /rom  the 
abuses  of  power,  had  hailed  the  advent  of  the  Revolu- 
tion with  joy,  now  finding  their  dearest  interests  and 
privileges  assailed,  were  forced  into  the  position  of  re- 
actionaries, and  soon  became  the  objects  of  suspicion 
and  of  persecution.  To  determine  those  who  opposed 
the  Revolution,  the  progressives  devised  a  test-oath  ob- 
ligatory on  all  ecclesiastics,  and  lists  were  kept  to  dis- 
tinguish between  loyalists  and  disloyalists.  "  Harmless 
as  the  oath  was  in  appearance  when  it  was  tendered  in 
Dec  1790,  five  sixths  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  king- 
dom refused  it  Those  who  yielded  to  the  pressure 
were  termed  assermentcs,  the  recusants  insermentes  or 
r^/ractairesy  and  the  latter,  of  course,  at  once  became 
the  determined  opponents  of  the  new  regime,  the  more 
dangerous  because  they  were  the  only  influential  parti- 
sans of  reaction  belonging  to  the  people.  To  their  ef- 
forts were  attributed  the  insurrections  which  in  La  Ven- 
dee and  elsewhere  threatened  the  most  fearful  dangers. 
They  were  accordingly  exposed  to  severe  legislation. 
A  decree  of  Nov.  29, 1791,  deprived  them  of  their  sti- 
pends and  suspended  their  functions ;  another  of  May 
27, 1792,  authorized  the  local  authorities  to  exile  them 
on  the  simple  denunciation  of  twenty  citizens.  Under 
the  Reign  of  Terror  their  persons  were  exposed  to  fla- 
grant cruelties,  and  a  prftre  refractaire  was  generally  re- 
garded, ipso  facto,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Republic."— Lea, 
/fist,  of  Sacerdotalism,  p.  547  sq.;  Pressense,  Reign  of 
Terror  (transL  by  Prof.  Lacroix),  p.  60  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Insignia  of  Clergy.    See  Vestments. 

Inspiration  (Lat  a  breathing  into),  a  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  divine  origin  of  Holy  Scripture 
(q.  v.). 

L  Definition,—!.  The  word  "inspiration*'  "is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  excitement  and  action  of  a  fer- 
vent imagination  in  the  poet  or  orator.  But  even  in 
this  case  there  is  generally  a  reference  to  some  supposed 
divine  influence,  to  which  the  excited  action  is  owing. 
It  is  once  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  that  divine  agen- 
cy by  which  man  is  endued  with  the  faculties  of  an  in- 
telligent being,  when  it  is  said  *  the  inspiration  (HaC?? 
breath,  as  in  Gen.  ii,  7)  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  un- 
derstanding (Job  xxxii,  8).  But  the  inspiration  now  to 
be  considered  is  that  which  belonged  to  those  who  wrote 
the  Scriptures,  and  which  is  particukrly  spoken  of  in  2 
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Tim.  iii,  16,  and  in  2  Pet  i,  21 :  *  All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God ;'  *  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  These  passages  re- 
late specially  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  there  is  at  least 
equal  reason  to  predicate  divine  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament." 

2.  The  Greek  exj^ression  ^lofrvivirroQ  (2  Tim.  iii,  16) 
signifies  a  divine  action  on  the  perceptions  ("  Nemo  vir 
magnus  sine  aliquo  afflatu  diNino  unquam  fuit,"  Cicero, 
pro  ArchiOf  c  8).  The  breath  of  God  is  used  as  a  ma- 
terial expression  for  his  power  (as  in  SvvafUQ  i/yl/itrrov 
for  irvivfia  tiyiovj  Luke  i,  35 ;  xxiv,  49).  In  this  sense, 
also,  the  classics  sp^ak  of  a  ^lotrvivoroQ  ao^ifi  (Phocyl- 
ides,  121),^£07rwv(rroi  ovkipoi  (Plutarch,  De  phc  phi- 
hs.  V,  2 ;  comp.  vtrd  trvivjiaTOC  ayiov  tpipofuvot  tXdA»;- 
(Tav  ayioi  ^lov  dv^ptitirot,  2  Pet  i,  21).  The  neutral 
form,  in  the  sense  of"  God-inspired,"  is  used  by  Nonnus 
(Parapkr.  ev,  Jo,  i,  27),  and  applied  to  Scripture  by  Ori- 
gen  {flam,  21,  in  Jerenu  vol.  ii,  de  la  Rue :  "  Sacra  volu- 
mina  spiritus  plenitudincro  spirant"). 

8.  A  psychological  definition  of  the  relation  of  this  di- 
vine, consequently  passively  received  perception  to  hu- 
man spontaneity,  is  given  by  Plato  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  divine  /laWa,  the  tv^toQ  tlvai.  This  position  is 
the  root  of  the  divinely  implanted  tendency  to  knowl- 
edge which  has  not  yet  attained  a  clear  consciousness 
(ZeUer,  Griech,  Phil,  ii,  16G,  275 ;  Brandis,  ii,  428).  Of 
this,  in  so  far  as  it  includes  the  idea  in  the  form  of  beau- 
ty, artists  and  authors  say:  ov  rex^^  ravra  rd  xaXd 
Xtyovin  iroififxara^  dW  iv^iot  ovrtg  Kai  Kanx^fjitvoi 
(Ion.  633).  Oit  ydp  Tfx^H  ravra  \iyovmVy  oKKd  ^t'i(f. 
dvvdfiH  (t6.  p.  634),  This  gives  rise  to  the  /Jiavruci}, 
which  requires  the  vpo^rirrfc  for  ita  interpreter  {TimcB- 
U8f  72).  This  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  inspiration 
has  had  great  influence  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
doctrine.  Philo  admits  it,  and  derives  from  it  the  in- 
compatibility of  divine  and  human  knowledge  (Quis  re- 
runi  d  A.  i,  511,  Mang.) ;  on  fuv  Awe  ivi\dfA\j/fi  rd  ^il- 
oVf  dvtrai  ro  av^pdjTrivov '  ore  o  kKilvo  Svet,  rovr  dvi' 
axH  Kai  dvareXKii.  Yet  he  does  not  limit  the  divine  in- 
fluence to  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books,  and  docs 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  himself  an  occasional  ^eoXi}- 
TTrtiij^ai  (De  Chentbinij  i,  143).  Some  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers also  describe  the  state  of  inspiration  as  purely  pas- 
sive (Justin,  Cohort,  c  8 :  Oiir€  ydp  tpvtjii  ovre  dv3pu>- 
TTivy  iwoiq,  ovrui  niyaKa  Kai  ^ua  yivtiftTKiiv  dv^pta- 
'TTOi^  cvvarov,  dXKd  ry  dvut^ev  iici  ro\>Q  dylovQ  dv- 
dpag  rrjvucavra  KanX^ovay  diope^,  olg  oit  Xoyiov  idk- 
Tjat  rixtnjc,  dXKd  Ka^apoig  iavroi>s  ry  rov  ^tiov  nviv- 
fiaroQ  7rapa(TXiiv  ivepviiiff  W  avrb  rb  ^iiov  l^  ovpa- 
vou  Karibv  vXiiKrpov,  uxrinp  bpydvt^,  KMpac  rivbg  >} 
\vpac  roiff  SiKaioiQ  dvdpdat  xp<>>/i£i^ov,  r^v  rdv  ^I'ltav 
7)fiT$/  dTroKa\v(l>n  yvwertf.  Athcnag.  Le^at,  c  9 :  No- 
fii^a)  ufidc  ovK  dvoi]rouQ  yiyovkvai  ovrt  rov  Motv<Tiu*Q 
ovre  rov  'Htratov  nai  ruiv  XoittCjv  Trpo^i/rwi',  o1  icar 
kKurafjiv  rutv  iv  avroXg  Xoyiafiutv  Kivfjaavrog  avrovg 
rov  ^iiov  TryiVfjiaroQf  d  kvijxovvro  iU<i>t*fvrj(Tav,  avy- 
Xprfvafiivov  rov  irvivfiaroc,  w<ni  Kai  avXrjrriQ  avXbv 
fftTTvivtrai).  We  therefore  find  at  an  early  time  the 
notion  of  a  literal  inspiration  (Iren.  iii,  16, 2 :  "  Potuerat 
dicere  Matthrous:  Jesu  generatio  sic  erat.  Sed  prae- 
videns  Spiritus  S.  depravatores  et  praemuniens  contra 
fraudulentiam  eorum,  per  Matthteum  ait :  Christi  gen- 
eratio sic  erat"  Clemens,  Cohort,  i,  71,  ed.  Pott :  'E^  dtv 
ypafifidrijjv  [he  means  the  Upd  ypd^fiara,  2  Tim.  iii, 
14]  Kai  (TvX\ai3it>v  rwv  UpCJv  rdg  uvyKdfUvag  ypa<fidg 
b  avrbQ  dKoXov^toQ  'AwooroXof  ^kotrviiKTrovc  icaXci. 
Origen,  Horn,  xxi  in  Jer. :  "  Secundum  istiusmodi  expo- 
sitioncs  decet  sacras  litteras  credere  nee  unum  quidem 
apicem  habere  vacuum  sapicntia  Dei").  Yet  all  these  ex- 
pressions represent  rather  the  general  religious  impres- 
sion than  the  settled  dogma ;  hence  we  find  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  fathers  recognising  some  of  the  heathen  books  as 
inspired,  e.  g.  the  Sibyllian  books  (Theoph.  ad  A  utoL  2, 
9),  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  expressed  views  ex- 
cluding the  idea  of  all  parts  of  Scripture  being  equality 
d. 


4.  The  definition  which  Dr.  Knapp  gives  of  ins^an- 
tion  is  one  which  moat  will  readily  adopt  He  sat^. 
"  It  may  be  best  defined,  according  to  the  represeou- 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  an  extraordman 
divine  agency  upon  teachers  while  givv^  instrudkt^ 
whether  oral  or  wriitm,  by  which  they  were  tanglU  vkt^ 
and  how  they  ahoiUd  write  or  gpeak.^^  The  nature,  per- 
manence, and  completeness  of  this  in^iration  are  nat- 
ters upon  which  orthodox  believers  have  differed.  (See 
below.) 

II.  The  Fact  of  the  Tmpiration  of  the  Bible^— (On  this 
point  we  condense  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods 
in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v.,  confining  ourselves  chietlT 
to  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  written  wofd.) 
To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired,  Mt 
might  with  propriety  refer  to  the  excellence  of  the  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  promises,  and  other  instructioos 
which  they  contain ;  to  the  simplicity  and  majesty  o^" 
their  style ;  to  the  agreement  of  the  different  parts,  ind 
the  scope  of  the  whole ;  especially  to  the  fall  diseov»y 
they  make  of  man's  fallen  and  ruined  state,  and  the  wit 
of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer ;  together  witli  tl^ 
power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  the  heart,  and  the  ac- 
companying witness  of  the  Spirit  in  believeriL  But  the 
more  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Scriptures 
were  divinely  inspired  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  the 
writers  themselves.  As  the  writers  did,  by  working  mir- 
acles and  in  other  ways,  sufficiently  authenticate  iheir 
divine  commission,  and  establish  their  authority  and  xa- 
fallibUity  as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  their  testin»HiT. 
in  regard  to  their  own  inspiration,  is  entitled  to  our  fdl 
confidence.  For  who  can  doubt  that  they  were  as  coni- 
petent  to  judge  and  as  much  disposed  to  speak  the 
truth  on  this  subject  as  on  any  other?  If,  then, we  td- 
mit  their  divine  commi^ion  and  authority,  why  shoold 
we  not  rely  upon  the  plain  testimony  which  they  give 
concerning  the  divine  assistance  afforded  them  in  their 
work  ?  To  reject  their  testimony  in  this  case  would  be 
to  impeach  their  vcracitv,  and  thus  to  take  awav  the 
foundation  of  the  ChrisUan  religion. 

1.  The  prophets  generally  professed  to  speak  tie  word 
of  God.  What  they  taught  was  introduced  and  con- 
firmed by  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  or  "  The  Lord  spike 
to  me,  saying."  In  one  way  or  another  they  ga\'e  desr 
proof  that  they  were  divuiely  commissioned,  and  spoke 
in  the  name  of  God,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  thiU  God  spake  by  them, 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  witness  lo  the 
truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was  what  he  declared 
himself  to  be — ^the  Messiah,  the  great  Prophet,  the  in- 
fallible Teacher.  The  faith  which  rests  on  him  rests 
on  a  rock.  As  soon,  then,  as  we  learn  how  he  regarded 
the  Scriptures,  we  have  reached  the  end  of  oar  inquiries. 
His  word  is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  carefully  at- 
tends to  the  four  Gospels  will  find  that  Christ  every- 
where spoke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called  the 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  God;  that  he  regarded  the 
whole  in  this  Ught;  that  he  treated  the  Scripture,  and 
every  part  of  it,  as  infallibly  true,  and  as  clothed  with 
divine  authority  —  thus  distinguishing  it  from  every 
mere  human  production.  Nothing  written  by  man  can 
be  entitled  to  the  respect  which  Christ  showed  to  the 
Scriptures.  This,  to  all  Christiana,  is  direct  and  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  by  itself  perfectly  conclusive. 

8.  But  there  is  clear  concurrent  evidence,  and  evi- 
dence still  more  specific,  in  the  writings  of  the  apostks. 
Particularly  in  one  passage  (2  Tim.  iii,  16),  Paul  lays  it 
down  as  the  characteristic  of  "  aU  Scr^jture'^  that  it  "  tf 
given  by  inspiration  of  God''  (0<oavawroc,  **  divinely 
inspired");  and  from  this  resulta  its  profitablenesa 
Some  writers  think  that  the  passage  should  be  rendered 
thus:  AU  divinely  inspired  Scripture,  or,  all  JScr^tture, 
being  divindy  inspired,  is  profiuMe,  According  to  tb« 
common  rendering,  inspiration  is  predicated  of  all  Scrip- 
ture.   According  to  the  other,  it  is  pr^upposed  as  the 
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attribute  of  the  subject.    But  this  rendering  is  liable  to 
itisuperable  objections.    For  Otowwi/crrof  and  uxpiXifioQ 
are  connected  by  the  conjunction  jca/,  and  must  both  be 
predicates,  if  either  of  them  Is ;  and  miless  one  of  them 
is  a  predicate  there  is  no  complete  sentence.    Hender- 
son remarks  that  the  mode  of  construction  referred  to 
"is  at  variance  with  a  common  rule  of  Greek  syntax, 
which  requites  that  when  two  adjectives  are  closely 
joined,  as  BkoTrvivaroc  and  uKf^tXifiog  here  are,  if  there 
be  an  ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb  ierr/,  this  verb 
mast  be  supplied  after  the  former  of  the  two,  and  re- 
garded as  repeated  after  the  latter.    Now  there  exists 
precisely  such  an  ellipsis  in  the  case  before  us ;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  would  lead  to  any 
exception  to  the  rule,  we  are  bound  to  yield  to  its  force." 
He  adds  that  **  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  common 
rendering,  derived  from  the  fathers,  and  almost  all  the 
versions,  is  most  decided."    It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
•dmittal  that  the  apostle  meant  to  signify  that  divine 
inspiration  belongs  to  a  part  of  Scripture,  but  not  to  the 
whole ;  or  that  he  meant,  as  Semler  supposes,  to  furnish 
a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  whether  any  work  is  in- 
spired or  not,  namely,  its  utility,    "  That  author  pro- 
ceeds fearlessly  to  apply  this  criteiion  to  the  books  of 
the  Old  "testament,  and  to  lop  off  eight  of  them  as  not 
possessing  the  requisite  marks  of  legitimacy.    Many  of 
the  German  divines  adopt  Semler's  hypothesis."    But 
it  is  very  manifest  that  such  a  sense  is  not  by  any  means 
fioggested  by  the  passage  itself,  and  that  it  is  utterly 
precluded  by  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.    For 
neither  Christ  nor  any  one  of  his  apostles  ever  intimates 
a  distinction  between  some  parts  of  Scripture  which  are 
inspired  and  other  parts  which  are  not  inspired.    The 
doctrine  which  is  plainly  asserted  in  the  text  under 
considaation,  and  which  is  fully  sustainetl  by  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  all  the 
vriiiaga  denominated  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired. 
What  particular  books  have  a  right  to  be  incladed  un- 
der this  sacred  designation  in  the  general  opinion  of  the' 
Church  is  a  question  considered  under  the  article  Cax- 

OX  OP  SCRIPTCRE. 

in.  The  Manner  of  Tnspiratiotu — The  interior  process 
of  the  Spirit's  action  upon  the  minds  of  the  speakers  or 
writers  was  of  coarse  inscrutable  (John  iii,  8)  even  to 
themselves.  That  they  were  conscious^  however,  of  such 
an  influence  is  manifest  from  the  authority  with  which 
they  put  forth  their  words ;  yet,  when  they  sat  do¥m  to 
write,  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  in  their  men- 
tal action  were  perfectly  harmonious  and  inseparable 
(Luke  i,  3). 

As  to  the  outward  method,  "  God  operated  on  the 
minds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimes 
by  audible  words,  sometimes  by  direct*  inward  sugges- 
tions, sometimes  by  outward  visible  signs,  sometimes 
by  the  Urim  and  Thumroim,  and  sometimes  by  dreams 
and  visions.  This  variety  in  the  mode  of  divine  influ- 
HJce  detracted  nothing  from  its  certainty.  God  made 
known  his  will  equally  in  different  ways ;  and,  whatever 
the  mode  of  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest  to  his 
Krvants  that  the  things  revealed  were  from  him."  All 
this,  however,  relates  rather  to  revelation  than  simple 
inspiration,  a  distinction  that  is  ably  made  by  Prof.  Lee 
in  his  work  on  the  subject 

"But  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in  making 
known  the  will  of  God  to  prophets  and  apostles,  but  also 
Vipxing  them  direction  in  meriting  the  sacretl  books.  In 
this,  also,  there  was  a  diversity  in  the  mode  of  divine 
influence.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  and 
guided  his  servants  to  write  things  which  they  could 
not  know  by  natural  means,  such  as  new  doctrines  or 
precepts,  or  predictions  of  future  e\'ents.  Sometimes 
he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  the  history  of 
cvoifes  which  were  wholly  or  partly  known  to  them  by 
tradition,  or  by  the  testimony  of  their  contemporaries, 
or  by  their  own  observation  or  experience.  In  all  these 
cases  the  divine  Spirit  effectually  preserved  them  from 
yU  enor,  and  influenced  them  to  write  just  so  much  and 


in  such  a  maimer  as  God  saw  to  be  best.  Sometimes 
he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  a  summary  record 
of  larger  histories,  containing  what  his  inflnite  wisdom 
saw  to  be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  that  is,  the  bene- 
fit of  his  people  in  all  ages.  Sometimes  he  influenced 
them  to  make  a  record  of  important  maxims  in  common 
use,  or  to  write  new  ones,  derived  either  from  their  own 
reason  or  experience,  or  from  special  divine  teaching. 
Sometimes  he  influenced  them  to  MTite  parables  or  alle- 
gories, particularly  suited  to  make  a  salutary  impression 
of  di\nne  things  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  sometimes 
to  record  supernatural  visions.  In  these  and  all  other 
kinds  of  writing  the  sacred  penmen  manifestly  needed 
special  divine  guidance,  as  no  man  could  of  himself  at- 
tain to  infallibility,  and  no  wisdom,  except  that  of  God, 
was  suflScient  to  determine  what  things  ought  to  be 
written  for  permanent  use  in  the  Church,  and  what 
manner  of  writing  would  be  best  fitted  to  promote  the 
great  ends  of  revelation." 

"  Some  writers  speak  of  different  modes  and  different 
kinds,  and  even  different  degrees  of  inspiration.  If 
their  meaning  is  that  God  influenced  the  minds  of  in- 
spired men  in  different  ways ;  that  he  adopted  a  variety 
of  modes  in  revealing  divine  things  to  their  minds ;  that 
he  guided  them  to  give  instruction  in  prose  and  in  poe- 
try, and  in  all  the  different  forms  of  composition ;  that 
he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  history,  prophecy, 
doctrines,  commands,  promises,  reproofs,  and  exhorta- 
tions, and  that  he  adapted  his  mode  of  operation  to  each 
of  these  cases — against  this  no  objection  can  be  made. 
The  Scriptures  do  exhibit  these  different  kinds  of  writ- 
ing and  modes  of  divine  instruction.  Still  every  part 
of  what  was  written  was  divinely  inspired,  and  equally 
so.  It  is  all  the  word  of  God,  and  clothed  with  divine 
authorit}-,  as  much  as  if  it  had  all  been  made  known 
and  written  in  one  way."  'While  this  is  true  of  the 
word  as  written  or  as -originally  uttered,  it  is  not  true 
that  all  the  subject  matter  is  equally  revealed ;  for  som6 
of  the  facts,  doctrines,  and  \'iews  were  known  to  the 
writers  in  their  ordinary  intelligence,  while  others  were 
spcciaDy  communicated  by  immediate  divine  afflatus. 
In  other  words,  all  is  inspired^  but  not  all  revealed. 

TV.  Theories  of  Inspiration. — These  may  be  concisely 
stated  thus:  (1.)  The  orthodox^  or  generally  accepted 
view,  which  contents  itself  with  considering  Scripture 
to  be  inspired  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  infallibly 
certain  when  apprehended  in  its  legitimate  sense,  and 
of  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  con- 
science. This  theory  has  lately  been,  with  great  pro- 
priety, designated  as  the  dynamical,  purporting  that  the 
power  or  influence  is  from  God,  while  the  action  is 
human.  (2.)  The  mystical,  or  extremely  strict  view, 
thought  to  have  been  held  by  Philo,  Joscphus,  end 
some  of  the  primitive  Christian  fathers  (but  condemn- 
ed by  the  early  councils  as  savoring  of  heathenish  {lav- 
rfia),  which  regarded  the  sacred  writers  as  wholly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spirit,  and  uttering  its  dicta  in  a  spe- 
cies of  frenzy.  This,  in  opposition  to  the  former,  has 
justly  been  characterized  as  the  mechanical  view,  de- 
noting the  passivity  of  the  inspired  subject.  (3.)  The 
latitudinarian  view,  entertained  by  Rationalists  of  all 
orders,  which  deems  inspiration  but  a  high  style  of  po- 
etic or  religious  fervor,  and  not  inconsistent  with  errors 
in  fact  and  sentiment. 

This  last  view  is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with 
that  of  those  who  limit  inspiration  to  such  matters  in 
holy  Scripture  as  directly  pertain  to  the  proper  material 
of  revelation,  i.  e.  to  strictly  religious  truth,  whether  of 
doctrine  or  practice.  Among  English  divines,  those 
who  have  asserted  this  form  of  theory  are  Howe  (fHvine 
Authority  of  Scripture,  lect.  Anii  and  ix),  Bp. Williams 
(Boyle  LfcL  serm.  iv,  p.  133),  Burnet  {A  rticle  vi,  p.  167j 
Oxf.  ed.  1814),  Lowth  (Vind.  oflHv.Auth.  and  Inspir. 
of  Old  and  New  Testament,  p.  45  sq.),  Hey  (Theol.  Lect. 
i,  90),  Bp.  Watson  (Tracts,  iv,  446),  Bp.  Law  (Theory  of 
Religion),  Tomline  (Theolory,  i,  21),  Dr.  J.  Barrow  (Dis- 
sertations, 1819, 4th  diss.),  bean  Conybeare  (Theological 
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LecturtSf  p.  186),  Bp.  Hinds  {Inspiration  of  Scripture^ 
p.  151),  Bp.  D.Wilson  (lecture  xiii  on  Evidences,  i,  509), 
Parry  {Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
ApostUsj  p.  26,  27),  and  Bp.  Blomficld  (Lectures  onActs^ 
V,  88-90).  Others  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  avow 
that  the  value  of  the  religious  element  in  the  revelation 
would  not  be  lessened  if  errors  were  acknowledged  in 
the  scientific  and  miscellaneous  matter  which  accompa- 
nies it.  Among  those  who  have  held  this  form  of  the 
theory  are  Baxter  {Method.  TheoL  Chr.  pt.  iii,  ch.  xii, 
9,  4),  Tillotaon  {Worksy  foL  iii,  449,  sermon  168),  Dod- 
dridge {On  Inspir.\  Warburton  {Doctr.  of  Grace,  bk.  i, 
ch.  vii),  Bp.  Iloraley  (serm.  39  on  Eccles.  xii,  7,  Works, 
iii,  175),  Bp.  Randolph  {Rem.  on  Michaelis'  Inirod.  p.  15, 
16),  Paley  {Evid.  of  Christianity,  pt,  iii,  ch.  ii),  Whate- 
ly  {Ess.  on  Diff.  in  St.  Paul,  ess.  i  and  ix;  Sermons  on 
Festivals,  p.  90;  PecuL  of  Christianity,  p.  233),  Hamp- 
den (^an^o»  i>c<.  p.  301),  Thirlwall  (Schleiermacher's 
Luke,  Introd.  p.  15),  Bp.  Ileber  {Bampt.  IacL  viii,  577), 
Thomas  Scott  {Essay  on  Inspir.  p.  3),  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
{Script,  and  Geol  p.  276,  237,  3d  ed.),  and  Dean  Alford 
{Prdeg,  to  Gosp.  ed.  1859,  vol.  i,  ch.  i,  §  22).  (For  other 
writers  who  have  held  the  same  views,  see  Dr.  David- 
son's Facts,  Statements,  etc.,  in  defence  of  his  voL  ii  of 
Home's  Introd.  1857.)  The  inadmissibility,  however,  of 
either  of  these  limitations  to  inspiration  is  evident  from 
two  considerations:  Ist,  That  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves make  no  such  discrimination  in  their  professions 
of  divine  sanction ;  and  it  would,  in  fistct,  be  subversive 
oi  the  above  distinction  between  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion ;  and,  2dly,  The  line  of  demarcation  between  what 
is  important  to  religion  and  what  is  not  is  too  fine  to  be 
traced  by  any  expositor,  so  that  we  would  thus  unsettle 
our  whole  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  therefore  are  compelled  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  no  less  than  the  positive  declarations  of  the 
Bible  itself,  to  maintain  that  "  aU  Scripture  is  divinely 
inspired,"  and  not  some  of  its  parts  or  statements  alone. 
At  the  same  time  we  may,  without  inconsistency — nay, 
we  must,  in  the  light  of  just  criticism — admit  that  the 
phraseology  in  which  these  statements  is  couched  is 
oftentimes  neither  elegant  nor  exact.  Yet  this  does  not 
impair  their  essential  truth,  as  the  testimony  of  an  il- 
literate witness  may  be  scrupulously  truthful,  although 
confused  in  order  and  unscientific  in  form.  Provided 
the  facts  are  substantially  given,  the  want  of  logical, 
rhetorical,  and  grammatical  precision  is  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  forms  no  ground  of  impeachment. 
The  mental  habits  of  the  sacred  writers  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  mecmir^,  and 
this  last,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  any  writer,  is  what  the 
reader  is  in  search  of,  and  of  which  language,  whether 
clear  or  obscure,  is  legitimately  but  the  vehicle.  The 
errors  imputed  to  the  Scriptures  by  certain  scientific 
men  have  accordingly  all  been  explained,  sooner  or  later, 
as  being  merely  apparent,  and  due  to  the  popular  style 
of  the  sacred  writers.  Even  the  most  difficult  instances 
of  these,  such  as  the  omissions  and  general  enumera- 
tions in  the  genealogies  [see  Genealogy  of  Christ], 
are  susceptible  of  the  same  explanation,  since  these 
were  evidently  copied  faithfully  from  public  registers, 
which,  however  incorrect  they  may  seem  to  us,  were 
of  unquestioned  currency  at  the  time.  A  nicety  in 
stopping  to  rectify  these  (for,  be  it  observed,  no  one  was 
led  into  error  by  the  transcription,  since  the  writers, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  public,  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
discrepancy)  would  have  been  a  far  greater  piece  of 
pedantry  than  for  a  modem  divine  to  pause  in  the  midst 
of  a  quotation  of  Scripture  to  correct  an  unimportant 
mistranslation  in  the  Authorized  Version.  Just  so  when 
our  Lord  and  the  apostle  Paul  freely  cite  passages  ac- 
cording to  the  inexact  rendering  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  sometimes  even  make  them  the  point  of  an  argu- 
ment; it  is  no  disparagement  either  to  their  intelligence 
or  inspirarion,  but  rather  an  evidence  of  their  apprecia- 
*^'**'  of  the  literary  aptitudes  of  those  whom  they  ad- 
See  ACOOMMODATIOX. 


On  the  other  hand,  within  the  bounds  of  the  orthodos 
view  of  inspiration,  as  above  stated,  there  are  two  epi- 
thets currently  employed  which  seem  to  bocder  too  cksee- 
ly  upon  the  extravagant,  and  are  equally  unnec^ssaiy 
and  incorrect. 

1.  "  Plenary  Inspiration''  is  a  phrase  nowhere  war- 
ranted by  the  Scriptures  as  predicated  of  theniselvc«. 
Christ  alone  was  plenarily  inspired  (John  iii,  34)  of  all 
human  beings.  The  term  plenary  authority  would  be 
far  more  scriptural  and  definite. 

2.  ^  Verbal  Inspiration''  is  an  expression  still  more 
objecrionable  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures.     For, 

(L)  TroniK,assuch,are  incapable  of  inspiration.  Ther 
are  either  oral,  consisting  of  certain  sounds,  <h:  written, 
consisting  of  certain  marks  on  paper;  both  maierisl 
signs  of  which  a  spiritual  element  cannot  properiy  be 
predicated.  Thought,  ideas,  sentiments  only  can  be  in- 
spired ;  and  this  is  really  what  the  theorists  mean.  It 
is  better  to  say  so  plainly. 

(II.)  The  assumption  by  these  theorists  that  we  think 
only  in  words  is  plentifully  contradicted  by  every  man's 
consciousness.  As  children,  we  have  conceptions  king 
before  we  have  words.  The  dog  that  lies  dreaming  <k 
the  chase  has  rapid  trains  of  thought,  but  not  a  syilable 
of  a  word.  We  are  constantly  exercising  pot^epttoos 
of  shades  of  color,  and  shapes  of  matter,  for  which  there 
is  no  name.  He  must  have  a  feeble  power  of  conscious 
ness,  or  a  mighty  power  over  words,  who  is  not  often 
possessed  of  a  thought  for  which  he  pauses  for  the  word. 
We  hold  the  conception  fast,  waiting  for  its  coirdatiTe 
term  to  come.  Who  does  not  often  think  of  a  friends 
face  without  being  able  to  recall  his  name  ?  Words,  it 
is  true,  enable  us  to  express  our  ideas,  and  generally 
that  expression  renders  the  conception  itsdf  move  dis- 
tinct. But  surely  God  is  shut  up  to  no  such  necessity 
in  communicating  his  mind  to  men.  His  Sfoiit  evoi 
gives  us  thoughts  beyond  the  compass  of  language 
{dXaXrira,  Rom.  viii,  26;  Sfffntra,  2  Cor.  xii,  4). 
'  (III.)  The  suggestion  of  the  ipsissima  verba  to  the 
minds  of  the  sacred  writers  is  incompatible  with  their 
free  action,  as  evinced  in  the  varieties  and  even  hkm- 
ishes  of  style.  These  are  dearly  the  humeoi  element, 
partaking  of  the  imperfection  and  diver^ty  inseparable 
from  man's  productions.  To  say  that  God  makes  use 
of  them  is  only  evading  the  point.  He  does  not  di- 
rectly supply  them  nor  authorize  them ;  he  only  suffers 
them.  The  inconsistency  of  statement  by  Gauasen  and 
other  verbalists  on  this  head  is  palpable,  and  shows  the 
untenableness  of  their  position  in  the  face  of  infidel  ob- 
jections and  rationalistic  criticism.  Equally  inconclu- 
sive and  self-contradictory  is  their  method  of  disposing 
of  the  objection  that  if  the  actual  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  are  inspired,  no  translations  can  in  any  correla- 
tive sense  be  called  **  the  word  of  €iod." 

(IV.)  Nothing  is  gained  by  asserting  the  vertial  the- 
ory that  is  not  equidly  secured  in  point  of  divine  sanc- 
tion and  infallible  truth  by  simply  claiming  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  their  statements  and  sentiments  sub- 
stantially and  in  their  essential  import  represent  the 
mind  and  wiU  of  God;  that  they  contain  divine  thoughts 
clothed  in  merely  human  language.  Such  is  the  obvi- 
ous fact,  recognised  by  every  devout  and  judicious  in- 
terpreter. Such  a  view,  indeed,  gives  far  more  dignity 
to  the  sacred  volume  than  the  mechanical  theorv  of  a 
mere  amanuensis.  It  b  the  power  of  God  in  earthen 
vessels  (2  Cor.  iv,  7). 

(V.)  The  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  is  comparative- 
ly recent  in  the  history  of  theol<^y. 

[1.]  There  is  no  such  theory  stated  in  the  Scriptures. 
Scriptural  authority  would  preclude  all  citation  of  names, 
great  or  small,  among  the  theologians.  The  passages 
adduced  in  its  favor  have  no  pertinence. 

[2.]  The  fathers  had  no  definite  theory  of  inspiration 
at  aU.  Sometimes,  in  dwelling  upon  the  perfection  of 
Scripture,  they  used  striking  figures  and  stiong  expres- 
sions, from  irhich  we  might  infer  a  belief  in  vezbal  in- 
spiration.   But^  on  the  other  hand,  their  ordinary  mode 
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of  commenting  on  Scripture,  of  quoting  it,  and  of  de> 
fending  it,  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  belief. 

(a.)  John,  the  presbyter,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
one  of  our  LordCs  dtscipleSf  speaking  of  Mark's  Grospel, 
says  that  Mark  "  wrote  it  vrith  great  accuracy,  as  Pe- 
ter's interpreter.  .  .  .  He  committed  no  mist^e  when 
he  wrote  down  things  as  he  remembered  them.  He 
was  very  caveful  to  omit  nothing  of  what  he  had  heard, 
and  to  say  nothing  false  in  what  he  related"  (Eusebius, 
niH,Eccles,ui,S9). 

(6.)  Justin  Martyr,  after  using  the  figure  of  the  "  lyre," 
which  is  80  much  relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  ver- 
bal inspiration,  goes  on  to  limit  his  remark  to  *'  those 
things  in  Scripture  which  are  necessary  for  us  to  know'* 
(JusL  Ad  Gnec,  ^  S), 

(c.)  tremens,  in  a  fragment  on  *'  the  style  of  St  Paul," 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  his  sentences  were  sometimes 
**  onsyntactic,"  and  accounts  for  it  by  the  "  rapidity  of 
his  utterances  {relocitas  sermonum),  and  the  impuliive- 
neas  of  spirit  which  distinguished  him." 

(d)  Clemens  Alexandrinns  states  that  ^*  Peter  having 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Rome  .  .  .  many  present  ex- 
horted Mark  to  write  the  things  which  had  been  spoken, 
nnce  he  had  long  accompanied  Peter,  and  remembered 
what  he  had  said ;  and  when  he  had  composed  the  Gos- 
pel, he  delivered  it  to  them  who  had  asked  it  of  him" 
(Eusebius,  Ilist,  Ecclet.  vi,  14). 

(e.)  Origen,  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
remarks  that  the  **  thoughts  are  Paul's,  but  the  language 
belongs  to  some  one  who  committed  to  writing  what 
the  apostle  mid,  and,  as  i^  were,  reduced  to  commenta- 
rio  the  things  spoken  by  his  master.  But  the  ideas 
are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to  the  acknowledged 
writings  of  the  apostle.'*  Again,  speaking  of  an  appar- 
ent discrepancy  between  John  and  Matthew,  Origen 
mys,  ^  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  those  who  upon 
this  subject  direct  attention  merely  to  the  external  his- 
tory, to  prove  that  this  apparent  contradiction  can  be 
reconciled"  (Origen,  wi  Johamu  i,  183). 

(/.)  Chrysostom  remarks  on  Acts  xxvi,  6 : "  Here  Paul 
ipeaks  humanly,  and  does  not  throughout  enjoy  grace, 
bat  is  permitted  to  intermix  even  his  own  materiaK" 

ig.)  Augustine  declares  that  the  evangelists  wrote 
DMre  or  less  fully,  '^  according  as  each  remembered,  and 
as  each  had  it  in  his  heart  (ut  quisque  meminerat,  et  ut 
cuique  cordi  erat) ;"  and  asserts  that  the  "  truth  is  not 
bound  to  the  words,"  and  that  the  "  language  of  the 
evangelists  might  be  ever  so  different,  provided  their 
thoughts  were  the  same"  (August.  De  Comemu  Evavgfl- 
w/.ii,12,28). 

[3.]  The  period  between  the  fathers  and  the  school- 
men is  of  so  little  value  in  the  hbtory  of  theology  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refer  to  it.  One  or  two 
writers  of  some  note  in  this  period  adopted  verbal  in- 
spiration, but  there  was  no  received  theory  of  the  kind. 
Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  answer  to  Fredegis 
(who  is  cited  by  Pro£  Harris),  asks,  "  AVhat  absurdity 
foUows  if  the  notion  be  adopted  that  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
only  inspired  the  prophets  and  apostles  with  the  tense 
(»f  their  teachings,  but  also  fashioned  on  their  lips  the 
very  words  themselves,  bodily  and  outwardly  (corporea 
verba  extrinsecus  in  ora  iUorum)"  (Agobard,  Contra 
frtdegismiij  c  12). 

[1]  By  the  schoolmen,  and  subsequently  by  the  doc- 
fors  of  the  Church  in  general,  a  distinction  was  made 
w  inspiration  between  revelatio  and  assistenUcu 

[5.]  Of  the  great  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Cal- 
vin, and  Zwinglius,  not  one  maintained  any  such  doc- 
frine  as  that  of  verbal  inspiration,  while  they  all  speak 
w  the  strongest  possible  language  of  the  divinity,  cred- 
ibility, and  infallibility  of  the  sacred  writings. 

[6.]  It  was  in  the  17th  century  that  the  notion  of 
yotal  inspiration,  which  had  before  only  floated  about 
™n»  one  individual  mind  to  another,  took  the  shape  of 
•  definite  theory,  and  received  a  proper  ecclesiastical 
■"action.  The  subject  was  treated  at  length  by  Calovi- 
™  (the  bitter  opponent  of  Grotius  and  Calixtus),  who 


set  forth  the  verbal  theory  very  fully ;  and  later  writers, 
both  Lutheran  and  Kcformcd,  carried  it  sb  far  as  to  ex- 
tend inspiration  to  the  vowel-points  and  the  punctua- 
tion. The  Formula  Consensus  Hdvetici  declares  that 
the  Old  Testament  ^  is  QioTrvtvaroQ^  equally  as  regards 
the  consonants,  the  vowels,  and  the  vowel-points,  or  at 
least  their  force." 

V.  Literature, — Early  treatises  on  the  subject^  of  a 
general  character,  are  those  of  Quenstedt,Carpzov,Weg- 
ner,  Lange,  Le  Clecp,  Lowth,  Lamothe,  Clarke,  Doddridge, 
etc.,  which  rather  belong  to  the  province  of  "  Introduc- 
tion" (q.  V.) ;  more  explict  are  the  works  of  Bayly,  Es- 
say on  Inspiration  (London,  1707,  1708);  Jaquelot,  La 
Veriti  ei  F Inspiration  des  litres  du  V.  et  N,  T,  (Rotterd. 
1716) ;  Calamy,  Inspiration  ofO.  and  N,  Test.  (London, 
1710) ;  Martense,  Christiana  doctrina  de  dirina  Sacra- 
rum  Litterarum  inspir.  rindicics  (Jena,  1724) ;  Klemm, 
Theopneust.  Sacrorum  Lift,  asserta  (Tub.  1743) ;  Stosch, 
De  duplici  ApostoU,  theopneustiay  tum  generali  turn  spe- 
ciali  (Guelpherb.  1754);  Bullstedt,  De  vera  S.  S.  inspi- 
rationis  indole  (Coburg,  1757  sq.) ;  Teller,  De  inspir,  di- 
rina Vatum  Sacrorum  (Helmst.  1762);  also  Diss.de  In- 
spir, Script,  Sacjudicio/ormando  (Helmst.  17G4) ;  ToU- 
ner,  Die  Gottliche  Eingebung  der  heiliffen  Schr\fl  unter- 
sucht  (Mittau  and  Leipzig,  1772) ;  Jablonsky,  De  ^loir- 
vtvariqi  Scriptorum  Sacrorum  N,  T,  [in  his  Opusc,  ed. 
te  Water,  iv,  425>54) ;  Wakefield,  Essay  on  Inspiration 
(Lond.  1781);  Meyer,  De  Inspiratione  S,  S.  (Tr.  ad  Rh. 
1784) ;  Hegclmaier,  De  Tkeopneustia  ejusque  statu  in  vi- 
ris  Sanctis  Libb,  Sacc  auctoribus  (Tub.  1784) ;  Miller, 
Cum  t/^opneustia  Apostohrum  nee  omniscientiam  quasi 
aliquant,  nee  anamartesiam  fuisse  (Gott,  1789) ;  Henck- 
el,  Inspirationem  Ew,  et  Act,  sine  uUo  reliffionis  damno 
negari  posse  dubitatum  (FrcfL  ad  V.  1798) :  the  definite 
questions  of  the  extent  and  character  of  uispiration, 
however,  are  specially  discussed  in  the  works  of  Moore, 
Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  N,  T,  (Lond.  1793) ;  Jesse,  On 
the  Learning  and  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles  (London, 
1798) ;  Findlay,  The  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  etc  (Lond.  1803) ;  Dick,  Essay  on  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Glasgow,  1800;  4th  edit, 
1840) ;  Sontag,  Doctr.  inspirationis  ejusgue  ratio,  hist,  et 
usus  popularis  (Heidelberg,  1810) ;  Dullo,  Ueber  d.gdttL 
Eingebung  des  N,  T,  (Jena,  1816) ;  H.  Planck,  Ueber  Of- 
fenbarung  u.  Inspiration  [opposed  to  Schleiermacher's 
views]  (Gtitt.  1817);  "Rexmel,  Proof s  of  Inspiration  fN. 
T.  compared  with  Apocr^T^ha]  (Lond.  1822) ;  Parry,  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Writers  of  the  N,  T,  (2d  edit  London,  1822) ;  Madeod, 
View  of  Inspiration  [general  statement  offset]  (Glasg. 
1827);  Carson,  Theories  of  Inspiration  [review  of  Wil- 
son, Pye  Smith,  and  Dick]  (Edinb.  1880) ;  Haldane,  The 
Books  of  the  0,  and  N,  T.  proved  to  be  canonical,  and 
their  Verbal  Inspiration  maintained  and  established,  etc. 
[a  brief  partisan  treatise]  (5th  ed.  Edinb.  1853) ;  Hinds, 
Bp.,  Proofs,  Nature,  and  Extent  of  Inspiration  (Oxford, 
1831) ;  Eraser,  Essay  on  the  Plenary  and  Verbal  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  [a  popular  view]  (in  New 
Famity  Library,  voL  ii,  Edinb.  1834) ;  Henderson,  Divine 
Inspiration  [a  calm  and  judicious  treatise,  endeavoring 
to  reconcile  the  extreme  theories,  and  therefore  some- 
what inconsistent  with  itself]  (London,  1836;  4th  edit 
1862) ;  Carson,  Divine  Inspiration  [strictures  on  Hen- 
derson] (London,  1887);  Gaussen,  Theopneustie  [a  rhe- 
torical rather  than  logical  plea  for  the  extreme  view] 
(2d  ed.  1842 ;  translated  into  English,  Edmburgh,  1850; 
Boston,  I860) ;  Jahn,  Ad  quosdam pertinent promiss,  Sp, 
S,  sec.  N.  Test,  (Basle,  1841) ;  Leblois,  Sur  Vlnspiration 
des  premiers  Chretiens  (Strasburg,  1850) ;  Carson,  Inspi- 
ration [violent]  (Dublin,  1864) ;  Lee,  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  [an  excellent  work,  making  many  good 
distinctions,  and  giving  the  history,  but  defective  in 
arrangement  and  exactness]  (Dublin,  1867,  2d  edit) ; 
Wordsworth,  Inspiration  of  Canon  [apologetic]  (Lon- 
don, 1848, 1851 ;  PhUadelphia,  1854);  Ijord,  Plenary  In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  [an  extremist]  (New  York, 
1858) ;  Macnaught,  Inspir,  InfalL  and  A  uthor,.of  Saip- 
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tures  [apologetic]  (London,  1856) ;  Bannermaiin,  Truth 
amd  A  utkotHty  of  Scripture  [  aims  at  orthodoxy,  but  fails 
to  meet  the  controversy  fullyj  (Edinb.  1864) ;  Hannah, 
Divine  and  llumcm  Elements  in  Holy  Scripture  (Damp- 
ton  Lect.  for  1853 ;  presents  many  points  clearly) ;  Kowe, 
Xature  and  Extent  of  Inspiration  [limited  in  plan] 
(London,  186  i) ;  Warrington,  Inspiration,  its  Limits  and 
Ejfectf  [chiefly  apologetic]  (London,  1867) ;  Curtis,  Hu- 
man Element  in  Inspiration  [Nationalistic]  (N.  Y.  1867). 
See  also  Home,  Introduction,  i ;  Witayis,  MiscelL  Sac.  i, 
p.  262  sq. ;  Twesten,  Dogmatik,  i,  sec  23-28 ;  Hill,  Lec- 
tures on  iJicinifff,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i ;  Tholuck,  in  the  Jour,  of 
Sac.  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  331  sq.  [takes  rather  a  low  posi- 
tion for  orthodoxy]  (from  the  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  1850) ; 
Steudel,  in  the  TUbinff.  Zeitschr.  1840  [takes  more  ad- 
vanced ground]  (transL  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev. 
Oct.  1862);  Rudelbach,  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Luth.  TheoL 
1860  [mostly  historical]  (transL  in  part  in  the  Brit,  and 
For.  Ev.  Her.  April,  1863) ;  Westcott,  Introd.  to  the  Gos- 
pelsj  p.  5,  383 ;  Donaldson,  Hist.  Christ.  Lit.  and  Doctr. 
(see  TheoL  IndeXj  voL  iii) ;  Werner,  Gesch.  A  apolog.  u. 
polem.  Litter,  d,  christl.  TheoL  v,  346  sq. ;  Denziger,  Die 
theoL  Lehre  v.  d.  Inspiration  mit  Beziehung  aufmannig- 
faltige  dltere  und  iveuere  A  Inrrungen  v.  richtigen  und  cor- 
recten  BegHJfen  (in  the  ReL  ErJddr.  ii,  156-242) ;  Fr.  de 
Rougcmont,  Christ  et  ses  temoins  (Paris,  1856,  2  vols.) 
[opposes  Gaussen  and  the  false  spiritualism  of  the  Stras- 
burg  school  of  Scherer  and  others] ;  Lange,  PhUosoph. 
Dogm.  p.  540  sq. ;  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian 
TheoL  (see  Index :  "  Scripture") ;  Auberlcn,  Div.  Reve- 
lation, p.  204, 233  sq.,  245 ;  Martcnsen,  Christian  Dogmat. 
p.  18,  338  sq.,  402  sq. ;  Farrar,  Critical  Historg  of  Free 
Thought  (sec  Index);  Donaldson,  Christian  Orthodoxy, 
ch.  iii  and  Appendix  v ;  Baur,  Dogmengesch,  (see  Index 
to  each  vol.  i-iii);  Bull,  TheoL  ii,  152;  DeUtzsch,  BibL 
Psychol,  p.  433 ;  Liddon,  Ban^L  Lect.  1866,  p.  45, 219 ;  Au- 
gust!, Dogmengesch.  i,  ii  (see  Index) ;  MUnschcr,  Dogm/en- 
gesch.  ii,  219;  Kahnis,  The  Church,  p.  116;  Bickersteth, 
Christ.  Stud,  p.  469 ;  ^idu  /o  Faith,  p.  287  sq. ;  Neander, 
Ch.  Dogm.  ii,  433, 442, 607 ;  Hurst,  Rationalism,  p.  200  sq., 
546  sq. ;  Carmichael,  TheoL  and  Metaph.  of  Scripture,  i, 
1  sq.;  Maurice,  Theolog.  Essays,  p.  314;  EngL  Rev.  xii, 
247 ;  Lond.  Quart.  Rev.  1856,  p.  659;  1860,  p.  527 ;  1865, 
p.  260;  North.  Brit.  Rev.  xxv,  74;  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1869, 
p.  468;  BU>.  Sacra,  1865,  p.  350,  519;  Oct  1867,  p.  67, 
193;  1868,  p.  192  sq.,  816, 381;  1869,  p.  688;  1870,  p. 33; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  1856,  art,  i;  Jan.  1862,  p.  506; 
1868,  p.  287;  Christian  Examiner,  1865,  p.  255;  MeiA. 
Quart.  Rev.  1850,  p.  500;  1855,  p.  896;  1867  and  1868, 
Dr.  Haven  on  Inspiration ;  1870,  p.  1 10 ;  New  Englander, 
1861,  p.  809;  1863,  p.  95;  Oct,  1867;  Westm.  Rev.  1864, 
p.  255,  257 ;  A  oi,  Presb.  Rev.  1854^  p.  141 ;  1860,  p.  182 ; 
1865,  p.  828, 519 ;  Oct,  1866 ;  Princeton  Rep.  1857,  p.  660 ; 
Bapf.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1868. 

Inspired,  the  name  of  a  sect  which  existed  for 
some  150  years  in  Germany,  and  remnants  of  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  They  owe  their 
origin  partly  to  the  French  Prophets  [see  Camisards], 
partly  to  the  German  Separatists  (q.  v.).  Their  name 
they  derived  from  the  fact  that,  aside  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  they  also  believe  in  an  immedi- 
ate divine  inspiradon,  affecting  the  person  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  becomes  the  instrument  by  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  manifests  itself,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be 
obeyed  by  the  faithfuL  After  the  unfortunate  conclu- 
sion of  the  religious  war  in  the  Cevenncs,  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  French  Prophets,  for  the  most  part  honest, 
but  in  whom  bodily  sufferings  had  exalted  the  mind 
until  they  believed  themselves  directly  inspired  by  God, 
went  to  England  and  Scotland.  Most  important  among 
them  at  that  time  were  Elie  Marion,  Durande  Fage, 
Jean  Cavalier,  and  Jean  Allnut  These  prophets  preach- 
ed against  France,  and  especially  against  the  papacy, 
which  latter  they  considered  as  the  Anti-Christ  They 
soon,  however,  became  objects  of  suspicion  on  account 
of  their  attempts  at  raising  the  dead,  and  were  expelled 
f'^m  the  established  Episcopal  Church.    Obliged,  there- 


fore, to  form  a  separate  sect,  Allnut  and  Marion,  witb 
their  adherents,  connected  themselves  for  a  while  with 
the  French  Reformed  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  bat 
they  failed  also  here  to  acquire  any  influence.     On  the 
other  hand,  they  obtained  great  consideration  among 
the  Pietists  and  Separatists  of  Northern  and  Westeni 
Germany,  and  established  separate  congregations  at 
Halle  (1713)  and  BerUn  (1714).     From  HaUe  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Inspired  were  disseminated  into  the  nei^- 
boring  regions,  and  communities,  composed  chiefly  of 
Separatist  emigrants  from  France  and  Suabia,  soon 
formed  in  many  places.     Their  chiefs  were  E.  L.  Gni- 
ber,  at  Himbach,  near  Hanau  (bom  1665,  f  1728);  A. 
(iross,  in  Frankfort ;  the  saddler,  J.  F.  Rock,  at  Him- 
bach ;  and  the  hermit,  £.  C.  Hochmann,  at  Schwarze- 
nau,  near  Berleburg  (bom  1670,  f  1721).     In  1716  they 
took  the  name  of  Tndy  Inspired  (see  J.  J.  AMnkel,  Co*- 
imir,  Bielef.  1850).     Their  organizarion  was  baaed  on 
the  so-caUed  twenty-four  rules  of  true  sanctification  and 
of  holy  conduct,  taken  mainly  from  an  address  of  Johann 
A.  Gmber  in  1716.     Up  to  1719  they  counted  nine  rf 
their  members  endowed  with  the  gift  of  inspiration. 
In  order  to  make  proselytes,  these  travelled  through  all 
the  neighboring  districts,  Switzerland  and  Western  Ger- 
many, especially  the  Palatinate  and  Alsace^  and  even 
visited  Saxony  and  Bohemia.     They  established  com- 
munities at  Schwarzenau,  Homringhausen,  near  Berle- 
burg, Himbach  and  Bcrgheim,  Nonneburg,  Dudelsheim, 
Budingen,  Birstein  in  Wetteraw,  Anwetler  in  the  Palat- 
inate, Goppingen,  Calw,   Stuttgart,  Ileilbronn,  Ulm, 
Memmingen    in  WUrtemberj^  Schaffhauscn,  Zurich, 
Bcmc,  Diesbach,  Amsoldingeffin  Switzerland.    In  the 
mean  time  the  number  of  in^ired  members  did  not  is- 
crease,  and  the  eight  died  out  one  by  one,  until,  in  1719, 
Rock  alone  remained,  and  he  continued  to  be  the  bead 
of  the  sect  until  his  death  in  1749.    From  that  time  the 
sect  gradually  lost  its  influence.    A  number  of  fomer 
members,  under  the  leadership  of  Graber,  Gleim,  Mack- 
inet,  and  other  Separatists,  emigrated  to  America,  and 
settled  at  Germantown,  Pa.     In  1730,  when  the  Herrn- 
hut  movement  begun,  Rock  had  some  difficulries  with 
his  former  friend  Zinzcndorf,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  the  Inspired.     He  also  had  a  long  controver- 
sy with  the  Mystic  Separatist  Johann  Kaiser,  who  had 
founded  a  Philadelphian  community  at  Stuttgart  in 
1710,  and  founded  an  Inspired  one  in  1717.    In  1745-50 
communities  at  Wetteraw  and  Ilermhaag  became  con- 
verts to  the  enthusiasts,  who  even  at  that  time  succeed- 
ed in  making  proselytes.     They  were  joined  by  the 
court  preacher  Kampf,  of  Bauhl,  in  Alsace,  who  remain- 
ed attached  to  the  cause  imtil  his  death  in  1753,  and 
the  celebrated  theologians  Ottinger  and  Terstcegen 
themselves  were  for  a  rime  favorable  to  the  movement 
After  1816  the  sect  received  a  new  impulse,  and  reor- 
ganized themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Micluu^l 
Krausert,  a  tailor  of  Strasburg,  and  later  under  Christian 
Metz  (bom  at  Neuwied  in  1792),  but,  beuig  subjected  to 
severe  oppression  by  the  civil  authority,  they  emigra- 
ted, numbering  about  800,  in  1841,  to  this  country,  and 
settled  at  Eb^nezer,  near  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New 
York.     They  estabUshed  a  community  which  stiD  ex- 
ists at  that  place.     They  support  themselves  by  agri- 
cultiu^  and  the  manufacturing  of  cloth,  practising  com- 
munism to  a  certain  extent^  their  numbers  are  about 
2000.     They  have  also  established  colonies  in  Canada 
and  (since  1854)  in  Iowa.     The  Inspired  occupy  a 
place  midway  between  the  Separatists  and  the  Herm- 
hutters.     In  their  doctrines  they  are  evangelical,  bat 
they  reject  the  sacraments,  and  disclaim  any  relation  to 
the  Evangelical  Church.     They  consider  themselves 
soldiers  of  Christy  and,  as  such,  obliged  to  lead  a  life  of 
renouncement  and  abnegation;  in  their  practice  they 
follow  the  principles  of  the  Mystic  Schwenkfeld,  J. 
Bohm,  Weigel,  etc    Inspiradon,  they  belie\*e,  is  always 
preceded  by  some  material  sign  or  physical  sensarion, 
such  as  a  burning  in  the  chest,  cessation  of  breathing, 
convulsive  motions  of  the  arms,  etc,  after  which,  in  a 
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sort  of  sonmambolic  state,  the  inspired  person  receives 
and  manifests  the  divine  inspiration :  this  manifestation 
consists  sometimes  only  in  convulsive  motions,  or  in 
broken  sentences,  which  latter  arc  generally  invitations 
to  repentance  and  amendment,  or  denunciations  of  some 
adversary.  The  congregations  are  governed  by  a  chief 
and  two  elders,  and  they  hold  occasional  conferences  to- 
gether. They  have  no  regular  ministry,  but  all  mem- 
bers, of  both  sexes,  are  required  to  contribute  to  the 
common  edification  by  prayiiig  aloud  in  the  assemblies ; 
besides  this,  if  an  Inspired  teacher  is  present,  and  feels 
inspired,  he  preaches;  if  not,  he  reads  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  or  the  recorded  utterances  of  some  Inspired 
members.  They  have  also  a  particular  collection  of 
hymns.  Thdr  principal  festivals  are  love-feasts,  at 
which  preaching  is  generally  part  of  the  order  of  exer- 
cises of  the  day.  These  festivals  are  announced  long 
beforehand,  but  none  take  part  in  them  except  those 
who  are  personally  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Inspired 
leadere.  The  week  before  a  love-feast  is  always  a  sea- 
sou  of  especial  fasting,  penitence,  and  prayer,  and  the 
(lay  preceding  it  is  still  more  strictly  observed.  Pray- 
er, singing,  prophesying,  and  feet-washing  always  pre- 
cede the  love-feast,  at  which  the  persons  invited  partake 
of  cake  and  wine.  See  M.  Gobel,  Gesch.  d,  wahren  In- 
spiratioMffemeinden  von  1688-1854  (in  the  Zeitschriftfur 
hist.  Tkeolo^f  1854) ;  Schrockh,  KircJiengesckickte  s,  d. 
Reformation,  viii,  401  sq. ;  Schlegel,  Kirchengtschichie  d, 
19**  Jakrhunderis,  ii,  div.  ii,  1047  sq. ;  Baumgarten,  Ge- 
schkke  d.  Relig.  Partkeien,  p.  1048  sq. 

iDStallard.    See  Installation. 

Installation  (Low  Lat.  in  and  staUunty  a  seat)  is  a 
name  in  some  churches  for  the  ceremonial  act  or  process 
by  which  an  ordained  minister  is  formally  put  into  pos- 
session of  his  office,  and  by  which  he  is  fully  empowered 
not  alone  to  exercise  its  functions,  but  to  enjoy  its  hon- 
ort  and  emoluments.  The  ceremonial  form,  as  well  as 
the  name,  difiers  according  to  the  office  which  is  con- 
ferred, as  cntkronization  for  a  bishop,  induction  for  a  min- 
ister, etc  InftaUation  in  the  English  Church,  however, 
properly  regards  only  the  office  pf  a  canon  or  prebend- 
arr.  The  word  is  also  used  generally  for  a  formal  in- 
troduction to  any  office.  "  Though  technically  distin- 
guished in  modem  times  from  the  act  of  ordination j  it  is 
virtually  incliuled  in  the  *  ordination*  services  whenever 
the  minister  b  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  for  the 
first  time.  But  when,  having  been  previously  ordain- 
(d,  he  forms  another  pastoral  connection,  the  public  and 
official  induction  is  termed  simply  ah  '  installation.'  '* 
See  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaol. 
p.  329  (for  the  use  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  English 
Church);  Cottffregat.  Quarterly,  1868,  p.  340.  ' 

Instinct,  that  power  which  acts  on  and  impels  any 
creature  to  a  particular  manner  of  conduct,  not  by  a 
\iew  of  the  beneficial  consequences,  but  merely  from  a 
strong  impulse,  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  its  effects, 
and  to  be  given  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  reason. 
—Henderson's  Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Institutio  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ad- 
dresses on  the  Catechism  or  the  catechetical  instruction 
was  designated  in  the  Christian  Church  after  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.     See  Catechis^i. 

Institntion,  an  established  custom  or  law ;  a  pre- 
cept, maxim,  or  principle.  Institutions  may  be  consid- 
ered as  positive,  moral,  and  human.  1.  Those  are  called 
positive  institutions  or  precepts  which  are  not  founded 
^^m  any  reasons  known  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
given,  or  discoverable  by.  them,  but  which  are  observed 
niciely  because  some  superior  has  commanded  them.  2. 
Morol  are  those,  the  reasons  of  which  we  seo^  and  the 
duties  of  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
prior  to  external  command.  8.  Human  are  generally 
applied  to  those  inventions  of  men,  or  means  of  honor- 
ing God,  which  are  not  appointed  by  him,  and  which 
are  numerous  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  too  many  of 
them  in  Protestant  churches.     See  Butler's  Analogy,  p. 


214;  Doddridge's  I^ect,  lect.  168;  Bobinson's  Claude,  i, 
217;  ii,  258;  Burroughs,  Disc,  on  Positive  Institutions ; 
Bp.  Hoadley's  Plain  A  ccount,  p.  3 ;  Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 
INSTITUTION,  in  Church  kw,  means  the  final  and 
authoritative  appointment  to  a  church  benefice — more 
especially  a  bishopric — by  the  person  with  whom  such 
right  of  appointment  ultimately  rests.  Thus,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — even  after  the  election  of  a 
bishop  by  the  chapter,  or  his  nomination  by  the  crown, 
when  that  right  belongs  to  the  crown — it  is  only  the 
pope  who  confers  institution.  In  English  usage,  insti- 
tution is  a  conveyance  of  the  cure  of  souls  by  the  bish- 
op, who,  or  whose  deputy,  reads  the  wonls  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  clerk  kneels.  The  institution  vests 
the  benefice  in  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual 
duty,  who  thereupon  becomes  entitled  to  the  profits 
thereof.  But  the  title  is  not  complete  till  induction  (q. 
v.). — Chambers,  Cydopnedia,  s.  v. 

Institution  of  a  Chriatlan  Man,  also  called 
The  Bishop's  Booh,  is  the  name  of  a  book  containing  an 
exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave 
Maria,  Justification,  and  Purgatory,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  a  committee  of  prelates  and  divines  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chiffch  in  1537, "  for  a  direction  for  the  bishops  and 
clcrgj',"  and  to  be  "  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  manners,"  and  a  sort  of  standard 
for  the  desk  and  the  pulpit,  or,  as  it  itself  expresses  it, 
for  the  clergy  "  to  govern  themselves  in  the  instmctifm 
of  their  flocks  by  this  rule."  Some  say  that  Stephen 
Poynet,  bishop  of  Winchester,  wrote  the  book  himself, 
and  that  a  committee  of  prelates  and  divines  gave  it 
their  sanction.  It  was  called  forth  at  the  time  of  the 
early  reformatory  ecclesiastical  movements  in  England 
diuring  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  "Institution  of  a  Christian  Man" 
(printed  in  Formularies  of  Faith  put  forth  by  authority 
during  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Oxf.  1825),  the  Eng- 
lish Church  had  become  alienated  from  the  Church  of* 
Rome ;  at  least  king  Henr}'  had  laid  claim  to  his  sover- 
eignty over  the  Church  in  his  dominions,  which  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  1533  had  secured  him,  and,  with 
few  dissentient  voices,  the  clergy  of  the  land  had  sec- 
onded the  opinion  of  Parliament,  In  1636  a  convoca- 
tion, called  "  the  Southern  Convocation,"  published  a 
maiiifesto,  entitled  "Articles  to  stably  she  Christen  quiet- 
nesS)  and  unitee  amonge  us,  and  to  avoyde  contentious  optn- 
ions,^^  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  English  Reformation.  "  But,  upon  the  whole,  these 
articles  breathed  rather  the  animus  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Thus  they  took,  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  a  course 
midway  between  the  Romanists  and  the  Lutherans. 
They  had  also  paid  reverence  to  some  of  the  Romish  su- 
perstitions, as  the  use  of  images,  invocation  of  saints,  and 
still  held  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  was  at  this 
time  beginning  to  encounter  a  determined  opposition 
from  the  more  radical  reformers.  To  represent  more 
truly  the  real  desires  and  opinions  of  the  English  Church, 
the  Bishops'  Book  was  launched.  It  discussed  at  length 
the  Romish  superstitions  which  the  Southern  Convoca- 
tion had  sanctioned,  and  declared  against  a  ibrthcr  ad- 
herence to  them  by  the  English  people.  They  also 
held  that  the  fabric  of  the  papal  monarchy  was  alto- 
gether human ;  that  its  growth  was  traceable  parUy  to 
the  favor  and  indulgence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
partly  to  ambitious  artifices  of  the  popes  themselves; 
that  just  as  men  originally  made  and  sanctioned' it,  so 
might  they,  if  occasion  should  arise,  withdraw  from  it 
their  confidence,  and  thus  reoccupy  the  ground  on  which 
all  Christians  must  have  stood  anterior  to  the  Middle 
Ages."  See  Hardwick,  ^i^rma^ton,  p.  202 ;  Collier,  £"c- 
c&«.  Hist,  of  England,  anno  1537. 

Instruction.    See  Education. 

InBtmment  (*>i5,  keli%  ovXov,  general  names  for 
any  implement,  vessel,  etc.).    See  IMusic ;  Arsior. 
Instrumental  Music.    See  Music. 
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Instmmenttiin  pacis.  At  the  pax  tecum  (q.  v.) 
in  sacred  mass,  the  celebrant  of  the  mass  gives  to  the 
deacon  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  the  latter  gives  to  the 
sabdcacon,  and  then  it  is  transmitted  successively  to  the 
other  inferior  clergy  present.  Suice  Innocent  Ill's  time 
it  is  customary  to  use  for  this  purpose  an  image  of  the 
crucified  Christ,  which  is  handed  to  the  different  cler- 
gy for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  upon  it  the  kiss  in  token 
of  brotherly  love  (such  are  also  used  at  the  coronation 
of  Roman  Catholic  princes),  and  the  image  is  therefore 
called  instrumenium  pacts,  '*  the  instrument  of  peace." 
See  ThfoL  Unir.  Lex.  u,  410. 

InsufQation.    Sec  Exorcist. 

Insulcini  (islanders)  is  an  old  name  by  which  the 
monks  who  belonged  to  the  famous  monastery  in  the 
island  of  Lewis  were  known. 

Insult,  or  such  a  treatment  of  another,  in  word  or 
deed,  as  to  express  contempt,  is  not  definitely  taken  cog- 
nizance of  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  only  the  reviling  of  su- 
periors is  forbidden  (Exod.  xxU,  28),  yet  without  any 
special  penalty  attached.  The  severity,  however,  with 
which  disrespect  towards  sacred  perwns  was  punished 
appears  from  2  Kings  ii,  22  sq.  There  also  occurs  men- 
tion (Psa.  xxii,  8 ;  xxxviii,21;  Lam.ii,15;  MatLxxvii, 
39)  of  gestures  of  malicious  mockery  (wagging  the  head, 
ir^Xl  ?''3n).  Insult  by  abusive  words  (Matt,  v,  22, 
paKa ;  see  Raca)  or  stroke  (smiting  on  the  cheek,  Job 
xviflO;  Matt.  V,  39;  John  xviii,22;  xix,3;  pulling  the 
ears,  spitting  upon,  Matt,  xx\'ii,  30,  etc)  was,  in  later 
law,  punished  by  fine  (Mishna,  B^>a  Kammer,  viii,  6 ; 
comp.  Matt  v,  22),  as  also  in  Roman  law.  For  a  mark- 
ed public  affront  which  Herod  Agrippa  I  received  at  Al- 
exandria, see  Philo,  ii,  522, — Winer,  i,  151.  See  Cour- 
tesy. 

Intention,  "a  deliberate  notion  of  the  win  by 
which  it  is  supposed  to  accomplish  a  certain  act :  first, 
taking  in  merely  the  act ;  secondly,  taking  in  also  the 
•onsequences  of  the  act.  An  action  may  be  done  vrith 
a  good  intention,  and  may  produce  bad  results;  or  it 
may  be  done  with  a  good  intention,  and  produce  good 
results.  It  may  also  be  done  with  an  evil  intention, 
and  yet  good  results  may  follow ;  or  with  an  exdl  inten- 
tion, producing  evil  results.  As  a  question  of  morals, 
therefore,  the  intention  with  which  anything  is  done 
really  determines  the  quality  of  the  action  as  regards 
the  person  who  does  it  It  is  not  i)08sible  that  it  should 
always  determine  the  course  of  social  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rewards  or  punishments ;  but  it  may  mostly  de- 
termine the  verdict  of  conscience  respecting  the  good  or 
evil  of  an  act,  and  has  doubtless  a  luge  place  in  the  di- 
vine judgment  of  them.  No  intention  can  be  good, 
however,  which  purposes  the  doing  of  an  evil  action, 
although  with  the  object  of  securing  good  results ;  nor 
any  which  does  a  good  action  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing evil  results."     See  Ethics;  Moral  Sense. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  intention  of  the 
priest  is  held  to  be  essential  to  the  valid  celebration  of 
the  sacraments.  This  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  in 
its  nth  canon  (Sess.  vii) :  "If  any  one  shall  say  that  in 
ministers,  while  they  effect  and  confer  the  sacraments, 
there  is  not  required  the  intention  at  least  of  doing  what 
the  Church  does,  let  him  be  anathema."  The  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  main,  was  advocated  and  set  forth  by  popes 
Martin  V  and  Eugenius  IV  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  So  abused  has  this  principle  generally  become 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  by  its  consequences 
it  must  be  declared  to  be  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  inasmuch  as  the 
insincerity  of  the  actor  reduces  the  act  to  a  mockery 
and  a  sinful  trifling  with  sacred  things,  the  Church  of 
•Rome,  by  this  decision,  "exposes  the  laity  to  doubt, 
hesitation,  and  insecurity  whenever  they  receive  a  sac- 
rament at  the  hand  of  a  priest  in  whose  piety  and  sm- 
cerity  they  have  not  full  confidence.  If  a  wicked  priest, 
for  instance,  should  baptize  a  child  without  an  inward 
'■'ieniion  to  baptize  him,  it  would  follow  that  the  bap- 


tism was  null  and  void  for  want  of  the  intentkm.*'  The 
Church  of  England,  to  repudiate  thb  per\'er9e  doctriiK, 
in  its  26th  Article  of  Religion,  declai^es,  tbavfoce,  that 
the  unworthiness  of  ministers  does  not  hinder  the  effect 
of  sacraments,  "  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  is 
their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  his 
commission,  [and  therefore]  we  may  use  their  ministiv 
both  in  hearing  the  word  of  God  and  in  receiving  the 
sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinanoe 
taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God  a 
gifts  diminished  from  such  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do 
receive  the  sacraments  ministered  unto  them,  which  be 
effectual  because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  al- 
though they  be  ministered  by  evil  men."  See  Staun- 
ton, jLccles.  Diet.  p.  398 ;  Blunt,  TheoL  Diet,  i,  351  ,•  and. 
for  a  moderate  Roman  account  of  Intention^  Liebermann, 
InstU.  TheoL  (ed.  1861),  ii,  386  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Intercalary  Frtdta  is  a  term  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  for  the  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
accruing  during  a  vacancy.  In  the  xxivth  Sessi  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (c.  18,  De  Rfform,;  c  1  and  3,  X.  Z>e 
prabend,  ei  diffnitt.)  it  was  decreed  that  whatever  the 
deceased  ecclesiastic  had  really  earned  was  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  but  that  the  remainder  should 
go  either  to  his  successor  in  office  or  to  the /abriai  ce- 
clesitty  or  to  him  who  is  to  appoint  the  successor,  and  to 
provide  in  the  interim.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
these  funds  arc  transferred  to  societies  of  vridoi^'s  and 
orphans,  or  are  used  for  some  benevolent  objects  in  the 
Church.  See  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  v,  673; 
Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  498;  TheoL  Unir,  Lex,  ii 
410. 

Intercalary  Month.    See  C.vle^tdar. 

Intercession  (7^D,  lvTkvl,<Lz)  is  the  act  of  mter- 
position  in  behalf  of  another,  to  plead  for  him  (Isa.  liii, 
12;  lix,  16;  1  Tim.  ii,  1).     See  Advocate. 

INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST.  This  refers,  in  a 
general  sense,  to  any  aid  which  he,  as  perpetual  High- 
priest,  extends  to  those  who  a{^roach  God  confiding  ui 
him  (Heb.  iv,  16;  vii,  25-27).  He  is  also  represented 
as  offering  up  the  prayers  and  praises  of  his  i>eople, 
which  become  acceptable  to  God  through  him  (Heb. 
xiii,  15 ;  1  Peter  ii,  5 ;  Rev.  viii,  8).  Of  the  iucerceaioa 
of  Christ  we  may  observe  that  it  is  righteous,  for  ii  is 
founded  upon  justice  and  truth  (Hob.  vii,  26 :  1  John  iii, 
5),  compassionate  (Heb.  ii,  17;  v,  8),  perpetual  (Heh 
vii,  25),  and  efiicacious  (1  John  ii,  1).     See  Mediatob. 

Intercession,  in  the  sense  of  supplication,  was  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  ofiice  of  the  Hebrew  high-priest;  be 
was  the  presenter  of  sacrifices  on  account  of  sins,  and 
nikde  intercession  or  atonement  by  sprinkling  the  blood 
of  victims  before  Jehovah :  this  gave,  as  it  were,  a  voke 
to  the  blood.  Hence,  if  we  attach  a  q)ecial  idea  to  the 
term  "  intercession,"  as  applied  to  the  work  of  our  gkoi- 
ous  High-priest,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  propitiation  or  atonement?  In  the  holiest  of  all 
"  the  blood  of  Jesus  speaketh"  (Heb.  xii,  24).  The  dig- 
nity and  merit,  power  and  authority  of  the  Messiah,  in 
his  exalted  state,  imply  a  continued  presentation  of  lu* 
obedience  and  sacrifice  as  ever  valid  and  efiicacious  for 
the  pardon  and  acceptance,  the  perfect  holiness  and 
eternal  happiness,  of  all  who  are  tndy  penitent,  bdiev- 
ing,  and  obedient  Hence  his  intercession,  or  his  acting 
as  high-priest  in  the  heavenly  world,  was  represcnteil 
by  the  Hebrew  high-priest's  entering  into  the  most 
holy  place,  on  the  annual  day  of  atonement,  with  the 
fragrant  incense  burning,  and  with  the  sacrificial  blood 
which  he  was  to  sprinkle  upon  the  mercy-seat,  over  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  before  the  awful  symbols  of 
Jehovah's  presence.     See  High-priest. 

"  The  need  of  an  intercessor  arose  from  the  loss  of 
the  right  of  communion  with  God,  of  which  Adam  was 
deprived  when  he  siimed.  Before  the  faU,  Adam  was 
the  high-priest  of  all  creation,  and,  as  such,  privileged  to 
hold  free  intercourse  iirith  God ;  and  this  privil^e,  lost 
by  Adam,  was  restored  in  Christ     Until  the  fulness  of 
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time  came  a  temponuy  proviaion  was  made  for  man*8 
acceptance  with  God  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual;  but  all 
these  were  shadows  of  the  priestly  function  of  the  Son 
of  (iod,  which  commenced  from  the  time  when  he  of- 
fered up  himself  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  inter- 
cession of  Christ  is  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  ofllce, 
which  is  carried  on  continually  in  heaven  (Rom.  viii, 
34).  He  was  fitted  to  become  our  high-priest  by  the 
union  of  his  divine  and  human  natures  (Heb.  vii,  25 ; 
Isa.  Uii,  12).  His  manhood  enables  him  to  plead  on  our 
behalf  as  the  representative  of  human  nature,  and  so  to 
sympathize  with  those  needs  and  those  sorrows  which 
require  his  intercessions,  that  he  offers  them  up  as  one 
most  deeply  interested  in  our  welfare  (Heb.  iv,  15).  His 
priesthood,  moreover,  requires  an  offering,  and  it  is  still 
his  human  nature  which  furnishes  both  the  victim  and 
the  {uiest.  His  Godhead  renders  that  sacrifice  an  in- 
nluable  offering,  and  his  intercession  all-effectual  (Heb. 
ix,  14)"  (Blunt,  Diet,  s.  v.). 

Intercession  of  the  holy  ghost.  Man 

intercedes  with  man,  sometimes  to  procure  an  advan- 
tage to  himself,  sometimes  as  a  mediator  to  benefit  an- 
other; he  may  be  said  to  intercede  for  another  when  he 
puts  words  into  the  suppliant's  mouth,  and  directs  and 
prompts  him  to  say  what  otherwise  he  would  be  unable 
to  say,  or  to  say  in  a  more  persuasive  manner  what  he 
might  intend  to  say.  The  intercession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Rom.  viii,  26)  is  easily  illustrated  by  this  adap- 
tation of  the  term.    See  Paraclete  ;  Invocation. 

INTERCESSION  OF  SAINTS.  In  addition  to  the 
intercessions  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  that  of  angels  like- 
wise, Roman  Catholics  believe  in  the  efiicacy  of  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  who,  however,  as 
they  state,  do  not  directly  intercede  for  men  with  God, 
but  with  the  Saviour,  the  sinless  One,  who  alone  has  the 
«r  of  the  King  of  dhe  universe.  See  Invocation  of 
Saints. 

InterceBBorda  or  Intervent5rds  was  the  name 
of  olficers  peculiar  to  the  African  Church,  who  acted  as 
temporary  incumbents  of  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  for  the 
time  being  performed  the  episcopal  functions.  It  was 
their  duty  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  bishop.  To  prevent  abuses,  which  had  be- 
come prevalent  by  either  choosing  incompetent  success- 
on  or  by  protracting  the  election  of  a  new  prelate,  a 
Council  of  Carthage  in  401  forbade  the  tenure  to  con- 
tinue longer  than  one  year,  and  also  any  succession  to 
the  temporary  occupant.  See  Farrar,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Waloott,  Sacred  A  rchaologyj  s.  v. ;  Riddle,  Ckritt,  A  niiq, 
p.  228. 

Interdict  (inierdictumy  sc.  ceM>rationis  divini  offi- 
cu,  ti  prohibition  of  religious  offices)  is  an  ecclesiastical 
ccnnre  or  penalty  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  con- 
noting in  the  withdrawal  of  the  administration  of  certain 
BBcrunents,  of  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  of 
the  solemn  burial  service.    There  are  three  kinds  of  in- 
terdicts :  localy  which  affect  a  particular  place,  and  thus 
c^^oaiffehend  all,  without  distinction,  who  reside  therein ; 
P^rtonal,  which  only  affect  a  person  or  persons,  and 
which  reach  this  person  or  persons,  and  these  alone,  no 
tnttter  where  found;  and  mixedf  which  affect  both  a 
P^  and  its  inhabitants,  so  that  the  latter  would  be 
tjoond  by  the  interdict  even  outside  of  its  purely  local 
limits.    But,  as  the  interdict  is  oftentimes  inflicted  on 
the  clergy  alone,  it  is  always  strictly  interpreted,  so 
that  one  imposed  on  a  parish,  etc,  does  not  take  effect 
jko  on  the  clergy,  and  vice  versa  (compare  Ferraris,  art. 
"iv).    The  interdict,  like  the  ban  (q.  v.),  may  be  in- 
flicted by  legal  order  (interdicium  a  jure),  or  procured 
J7  ecclesiastical  judges  {ah  homine).    The  reasons  for 
^^iflicting  this  ecdenastical  penalty  are  various;  most 
KfMwlly  they  are  the  abolition  of  Church  immunities, 
^^^s'wpect  towards  ecclesiastical  authority  or  commands, 
And  the  effects  are  generalfy  the  prohibition  of  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments,  of  holding  public  worship,  and 


the  denial  of  Christian  burial ;  yet  various  modifications 
have  been  frequent.  Thus  Alexander  III  permitted  in 
1173  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to 
children,  and  that  of  penitence  to  the  dying  (c.  11,  X. 
De  tponsalibutf  iv,  1 ;  comp.  c  11,  X.  pe  p<tmt.  et  remiss, 
V,  38 ;  c24f  De  sententia  excomrn,  vi;  v,  11).  Innocent 
HI  allowed  confirmation  and  preaching  (c.  43,  X.  De 
sent,  excomrn,  v,  39,  a.  1208),  as  also  penitence,  with  some 
restrictions  (c  11,  X.  Depcenit,  v,  88,  a.  1214;  comp.  c 
24,  De  sent,  excomrn,  in  vi),  the  silent  burial  of  the  cler- 
gy (c.  11,  X.  dt  V,  88),  and  to  convent*  the  observance 
of  the  canonical  hours,  without  singing,  and  the  reading 
of  a  low  mass,  which  was  in  the  following  year  extend- 
ed also  to  the  bishops  (c  25,  X.  De  privUegiiSj  v,  83,  a. 
1215).  But  to  this  was  appended  the  condition  that 
the  parties  under  excommunication  or  interdict  should 
not  be  present,  that  the  doors  of  the  churches  should 
remain  locked,  and  no  bells  be  allowed  to  ring.  Boni- 
face YHI  went  further,  and  allowed  the  celebration  of 
public  worship  with  open  doors,  ringing  of  bells,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  excommunicated  parties  on  the  oc- 
casions of  the  Nativity,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  the  As- 
cension of  the  Virgin.  Yet  such  of  the  interdicted  and 
excommiuiicated  as  did  not  come  to  the  altar  were  to  be 
excluded  (c.  24,  De  sent,  excomrn,  in  vi  [v,  1 1  ]).  Martin 
V  and  Eugene  IV  extended  this  to  the  whole  octave  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  {Const,  Inejfahile,  an.  1429,  and  Const, 
ExceUentissimum,  an.  1438,  in  BtUlar,  Magnum,  i,  808, 
823) ;  and  Leo  X  to  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
Holy  Conception.  There  were,  moreover,  other  special 
regulations  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Franciscans  and 
other  orders  of  monks  (Ferraris,  art.  vi,  no.  15).  In  the 
xxvth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (cap.  12,  De  regu' 
larihus)  it  was  decided  that  the  regulars  generally  were 
to  observe  the  interdict,  as  had  already  been  command- 
ed by  Clement  V  (c  1,  Clem.  De  sent,  excomrn.  v,  10, 
0)ncilVienn.  1311). 

The  right  of  pronouncing  the  interdict  is  vested  in 
the  pope,  the  provincial  sj'nod,  the  bishop,  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  chapter,  and  even  without  it  (c.  2,  X.  De  his 
qua  fiwnt  a  majori  parte  capituli,  iii,  11,  Ccelestin  III, 
an.  1190;  Gem.  1,  De  sent.  exc.  dt.  Cone.  Trid.  cit  See 
Gonzalez  Tellez,  c.  5,  X.  De  consuet.  no.  4).  The  inter- 
dict can  be  withdrawn  by  any  confessor  when  it  is  par- 
ticular and  personal,  not  reserved,  but  appl>*iiig  to  minor 
points  (c  29,  X.  De  sent,  exc,  v,  89,  Innocent  III,  aimo 
1199) ;  other  interdicts  are  to  be  withdrawn  by  those 
who  pronounced  them,  their  successors,  delegates,  or 
superiors  (see  Ferraris,  artide  viii).  The  fundamental 
prindples  of  the  interdict  are  yet  in  vigor  in  the  Roman 
Church  (see  Benedict  XIV,  De  synod,  dioec.  lib.  x,  cap. 
1,  §  8  sq.),  but  it  has  not  been  exercised  to  its  full  ex- 
tent since  the  17th  century.  As  late  as  1606  Paul  V 
pronounced  it  against  the  Republic  of  Venice  (see  Ricg- 
ger.  Diss,  de  p<tnitentiis  et  panis  eccL  Vienn.  1772,  §  76 ; 
and  Schmidt,  Thesaurus  juris  ecd.  vii,  172),  and  partic- 
ular interdicts  are  still  in  frequent  use,  as,  for  instance, 
the  interdictio  uigressus  m  ecclesiam,  the  defense  for  lay- 
men to  enter  the  Church  (c  48,  X.  De  sent,  excomrn,  v, 
89,  Iimocent  III,  an.  1215;  c  20,  eod.  in  vi;  v,  11,  Bon- 
iface VIII,  etc).  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  \\,  cap.  1, 
in  Jin,  de  re/,)  pronounced  this  piuiishment  against  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  who  neglected  the  command 
to  reside  in  their  diocese.  To  it  belongs  also  the  cessa- 
tio  a  divinis,  touching  the  use  of  the  bells  and  organ 
(c.  55,  X.  De  appellat,  ii,  28,  Innocent  III,  an.  1218;  c. 
18,  §  1,  X.  De  officio  judicis  ord,  i,  81,  Innocent  III,  an. 
1215;  c  2,  eod,  in  vi,  and  i,  16,  Gregor.  X,  an.  1274 ;  c. 
8,  eod.  Bonifac.  VIII),  as  a  public  mourning  of  the  Church 
(c  18,  De  sent,  excomrn,  in  \*i,  1,  ib.  Bonifac  VIII). 

History, — The  time  when  the  interdict  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  is  not  generally  known ;  but 
it  is  usually  traced  to  the  early  disdpline  of  public 
penance, "  by  which  penitents  were  for  a  time  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  presence  at  the  cdebration  of  the 
Eucharist.**  Instances  of  it  are  met  with  in  very  early 
times  (see  c.  8,  Can.  v,  qu.  vi  {Cone.  Agath,  anno  506], 
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and  10, 11,  Can.  xvii,  qa.  iv  IPanit,  iZoTii.],  etc  Comp. 
also  Gonzalez  Tellez,  cap.  5,  X.  De  consuet.  i,  4,  no.  19). 
But  it  was  not  until  the  Middle  Ages,  the  days  of  super- 
stition, when  the  mind  was  in  a  condition  difficult  for 
us  of  modem  ideas  fully  to  realize  or  to  understand,  that 
this  ecclesiastical  j^nishment  came  into  general  use  as 
a  weapon  of  the  Church  against  aU  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  inroads.  In  1126  Ivo  of  Chartres  calls  it  yet 
{Episf,  94)  '^reraedium  insolitum,  oh  suam  nimirum 
novitatem ;"  and  at  the  Sytiod  of  Limoges  in  1801,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  second  session : 
"  Nisi  de  pace  acquieverint,  ligate  omnem  terram  Le- 
movicensem  publica  excommunicatione :  eo  videlicet 
modo,  ut  nemo,  nisi  clericus,  aut  pauper  mendicans,  aut 
peregrinus  adveuiens,  aut  infans  a  bimatu  et  infra  in 
toto  Lcmovicino  sepeliatur,  nee  in  alium  episcopatum 
ad  sepeliendum  portetur.  Divinum  officium  per  omncs 
ccclesias  latenter  agatur,  et  baptismus  petentibus  tribu- 
atur.  Circa  horam  tertiam  signa  sonent  in  ecclesiis 
omnibus,  et  omnes  proni  in  faciem  preces  pro  tribulatio- 
ne  et  pace  fundant.  Pocnitentia  et  viaticum  in  exitu 
mortis  tribuatur.  Altaria  per  omnes  eccledas,  sicut  iii 
Parasceve,  nudentur;  et  cruces  et  omamenta  abscon- 
dantur,  quia  signum  luctus  et  tristitife  omnibus  est.  Ad 
missas  tantum,  quas  unusquiaque  sacerdotum  januis  ec- 
clesiarura  obseratis  fecerit,  altaria  induantur,  et  iterum 
post  missas  nudentur.  Nemo  in  ipsa  excommunicatione 
uxorcm  ducat.  Nemo  alteri  osculum  det,  nemo  clcrico- 
rum  aut  laicorum,  vel  habitantium  vel  transeuntium,  in 
toto  Lemovicino  camcm  comedat,  neque  alios  cibos, 
quam  illos,  quibus  in  Quadragesima  vesci  licitum  est. 
Nemo  clericorum  aut  laicorum  tondeatur,  neque  radatur, 
quousque  district!  principes,  capita  populorum,  per  om- 
nia sancto  obcdiant  concilio"  (Mansi,  ColL  ConcUiorum, 
xix,  541 ;  Du  Fresne,  s.  v.  Interdictiun). 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  interdicts  since  the  Uth 
century  were  those  laid  upon  Scotland  in  1180  by  Alex- 
ander III :  on  Poland  by  Gregory  VII,  on  occasion  of 
the  murder  of  Stanislaus  at  the  altar  in  1078 ;  by  Inno- 
cent III  on  France,  under  Philippe  Augustus,  in  1200 ; 
and  on  England  under  John  in  1209.  See  Neander,  Ch, 
JlisU  iii,  454 ;  Milman,  Latin  Chrigtianity  (sec  Index)  j 
Riddle,  History  of  the  Papacy^  ii,  83  sq.,  et  aL ;  Janus, 
Pope  and  Council,  p.  289;  Hcrzog,  JReal-EncyUop,  \n, 
705  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cyclopcediaj  v,  605.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Interest.    See  Usury. 

Interim,  the  name  of  certain  formularies  or  confes- 
sions of  faith  obtruded  upon  the  Reformers  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  They  were  so  called  because  they 
were  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim,  till  a  general  coun- 
cil should  decide  all  the  points  ii^  question  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  There  were  three  of  such  for- 
mularies. 

I.  The  Interim  of  Ratisbon  (Regensbury).  Nu- 
merous conferences  had  been  held  by  both  parties,  i.  e. 
the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  after  the  formation  of 
the  *^  League  of  Smalkald"  (1531),  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation. As  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic  writer  of  our 
own  days  (Janus,  Pope  and  Council,  p.  369)  says,  "  It 
was  long  before  men  (in  Grermany  and  generally  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps)  grasped  the  idea  of  the  breach  of  Church 
communion  becoming  permanent.  The  general  feeling 
was  still  so  far  Church-like  that  a  really  free  council,  in- 
dependent of  papal  control,  was  confidently  looked  to  for 
at  once  purifying  and  uniting  the  Church,  though,  of 
course,  views  differed  as  to  the  conditions  of  reunion, 
accoriling  to  personal  position  and  national  sentimenf" 
A  conference  was  finally  appointed  and  held  at  Worms, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mdancthon  and  Eckius,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  by  Charles  V,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Ratisbon,  where  the  diet  met  (1541).  Here 
Pflug  and  Gropper  figured  prominently  by  the  side  of 
Eckius  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  and  Bucer  and  Pis- 
torius  by  the  side  of  Melancthon.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics now  conceded  that  the  communion  of  both  kinds 
'x>uld  be  administered  to  all ;  that  the  qu^tion  of  sacer- 
al  celibacy  was  of  no  vital  importance,  etc. ;  but  the 


Protestants  were  nevertheless  afraid  of  some  hidden  plaa, 
and  only  an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected :  it  n- 
aUy  settled  no  question  at  all,  satisfied  neither  party,  and 
finally,  as  Luther  had  predicted  before  the  convocstiofi, 
led  only  afterwards  to  much  miswiderstanding  and  mu- 
tual recrimination.  "  <  Let  them  go  on,*  said  Lather^ 
referring  to  the  schemes  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
differences  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protesiantf 
might  be  made  up  by  such  conferences, '  we  shall  oes. 
envy  the  success  of  their  labors;  they  will  be  the  fira 
who  could  ever  con^^ert  the  devil  and  reconcile  him  to 
Christ  .  .  .  The  sceptre  of  the  Lord  admits  of  no  beiKl- 
ing  and  joining,  but  must  remain  straight  and  un- 
changed, the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.' "  Charles  V,  de- 
termined to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  pwints  of  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  Ratisbon  by  a  national  counci], 
forbade  the  Protestants  to  argue,  in  the  mean  time,  <hi 
the  controverted  points,  or  to  dispose  in  any  way  of  the 
property  of  the  churches.  They  protested,  however, 
and  went  on,  regardless  of  the  interim. 

IL  The  Augsbcro  Interim,  After  the  duke  of 
Alva,  through  the  treachery  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
had  broken  the  power  of  the  Protestants  at  the  batde 
of  MUhlberg,  and,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Smalkald 
league,  the  emperor  had  brought  them  helpless  at  his 
feet,  Charles  V,  seeing  that  the  pope  had  not  acted 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
decided  to  attempt  by  still  other  conference  to  reunite 
the  two  contending  parties,  or  at  least  "  to  keep  matters 
quiet  until  the  final  verdict  of  that  oecumenical  council 
which  constantly  vanished  in  the  distance."  For  that 
purpose  he  called  the  three  divines,  viz.  Julius  Pflug. 
bishop  of  Naumburg;  Michael  Helding,  titular  bishop  of 
Sidon ;  and  the  Protestant  John  Agricola,  preacher  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  agree  upon  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles concerning  the  points  of  religion  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  The  controverted 
points  were,  the  state  of  Adam  before  and  after  his  fall; 
the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ :  the  justifi- 
cation of  sinners ;  charity  and  good  works ,  the  confi- 
dence we  ought  to  have  in  God  ■,  that  our  sins  are  re- 
mitted ;  the  Church  and  its  true  marks,  its  power,  its 
authority,  and  ministers;  the  pope  and  bishops;  the 
sacraments ;  the  mass ;  the  commemoration  of  saints ; 
their  intercession,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  result 
of  their  discussions  was  the  agreement  drawn  op  in 
twenty-six  articles.  These  the  emperor  submitted  to 
the  pope  for  his  approbation,  and  sent  copies  of  them 
also  to  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  of  Brandenburg,  and 
to  other  evangelical  princes.  But  both  the  pope  and 
the  German  theologians  refused  to  adhere  to  them. 
The  emperor  next  had  them  revised  by  two  Dominican 
monks,  who  made  several  alterations,  and  they  were 
then  promulgated  as  an  imperial  constitution,  called  the 
"  Interim,"  wherein  he  declared  that  "  it  was  his  ^tU 
that  all  his  Catholic  dominions  should,  for  the  future,  in- 
violably observe  the  customs,  statutes,  and  ordinances 
of  the  universal  Church ;  and  that  those  who  had  sep- 
arated themselves  from  it  should  either  reunite  them- 
selves to  it,  or  at  least  conform  to  this  constitution;  and 
that  all  should  quietly  expect  the  decisions  of  the  gen- 
eral council ;"  and  it  was  published  in  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, May  16, 1548.  To  the  Protestant  clergy  it  grant- 
ed, for  the  time  being,  the  right  of  the  matrimonial 
state,  and  to  the  Reformed  laity  communion  of  both 
kind&  It  was  truly  a  standard  of  faith  put  forth  by  the 
emperor  independent  of  Rome,  as  the  pope  refused  to 
sanction  it;  and  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  complaints  that 
came  to  him  that  the  power  and  property  of  the  Church 
should  be  leA^  in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors,  be 
showed  the  pope  that  he  too,  like  Henry  VIII,  could 
regulate  the  consciences  of  his  subjects,  and  pre»7ibe 
their  religious  faith.  The  elector  of  Mentz,  quite  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  other  members  of  the  Diet, 
and  of  the  people  there  represented,  annotuiccd  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  interim  by  the  states,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently declared  law,  and  printed  in  Latin  and  in  Ger- 
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man.  Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  began,  however, 
violently  to  attack  it ;  the  Romanists  complained  of  the 
concessions  made  to  the  Protestants,  while  the  Protes- 
tant princes  (John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  margrave  John  v.  KUstrin,  the  elector  Wolf- 
gang V4  ZweibrUcken)  declined  introducing  it  in  their 
stat^;  the  only  princes  who  submitted  to  it  were  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  count  of  Wtlrtemberg,  and  the  cities  of  Augsburg, 
Halle,  etc  (the  latter  by  compulsion). 

III.  Thk  Leipzig  Istkrim. — The  Lutheran  theologi- 
ai^openly  declared  they  would  not  receive  the  Augsburg 
interim,  alleging  that  it  re-established  popery:  some 
chose  rather  to  quit  their  chairs  and  livings  than  to 
subscribe  it.    Calvin  and  several  others  wrote  against  it. 
On  the  other  side,  the  emperor  was  so  severe  against 
those  who  refused  to  accept  it,  that  he  disfranchised  the 
cities  of  Magdeburg  and  Constance  for  their  opposition. 
Most  important,  however,  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
imposeible  for  Charles  to  pass  unheeded,  was  the  oppo- 
sitioQ  against  the  Augsburg  interim  by  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony, who  denied  the  right  of  the  elector  of  Mentz  to 
give  himself  the  approval  to  an  act  that  demuided  the 
concurrence  of  the  states  directly  and  not  indirectly. 
To  fortify  himself  more  strongly  in  his  position,  Mau- 
rice entered  into  correspondence  with  Melancthon,  and 
called  a  council  of  state  and  of  prominent  theolc^^ians  at 
Leipzig  and  other  cities*     In  the  conference  at  Leipzig 
it  was  decided,  Sept  22, 1548,  that  the  Augsburg  interim 
could  not  be  accepted.    Yet,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor,  a  compromise  was  effected. 
In  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  they  ad- 
mitted a  great  part  o\  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonials, 
and  tacitly  acknowledged  also  the  power  of  the  popes 
and  bishops,  but  yet  well  guarded  (!)  the  creed  of  the 
Reformers.    These  resolves  of  the  conference  were  pub- 
lished as  the  Leipzig  Interim,  Dec.  22,  1548.     Subse- 
quently it  was  divided  into  a  lesser  and  greater  interim. 
The  first  was  based  on  resolutions  passed  at  the  confer- 
ence of  Celle,  and  was  published  by  an  edict  of  the  elec- 
tor, and  this  ultimately  became  the  basis  of  the  great- 
tr  Leipzig  Interim,    It  was  prepared  by  Melancthon, 
Eber,  Bugenhagen,  Major,  and  prince  Geoi^^o  of  An- 
halt.  It  restored  some  Roman  Catholi  .^  practices ;  direct- 
ed that  mass  should  be  celebrated  with  ringing  of  bells, 
lighted  tapers,  and  a  decorated  altar,  accompanied  by 
singing,  and  be  performed  in  Latin  by  priests  m  canon- 
icals; that  the  HorcB  canofdccB  and  psalms  should  be  sung 
according  to  the  custom  of  each  place;  the  old  festivals 
of  Mary,  etc,  were  re-established,  and  meat  forbidden  on 
Fridays  and  fast-days,  etc.    These  decisions,  which  were 
promulgated  in  March,  1549,  met  with  much  opposition 
in  Saxony,  yet  they  were  strictly  enforced,  and  such 
ministers  as  refused  to  submit  to  the  interim  were  de- 
posed, as,  for  instance,  Flacius  of  Wittenberg.     The  lat- 
ter then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposing  party, 
called  by  the  partisans  of  the  interim  Adiaphorists.    See 
Adiaphoric  Controversy.    Another  treacherous  ac- 
tion of  Maurice,  which  secured  his  services  anew  to  the 
Reformers,  undid  all  the  work  already  accomplished  by 
Charles  V;  "and  while  Henry  II  was  winning,  at  the 
expense  of  the  empire,  the  delusive  title  of  conqueror, 
Charles  found  himself  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
naUmng  all  that  his  crooked  policy  had  for  so  many 
years  been  devoted  to  extorting."    In  1552  the  interim 
was  necessarily  revoked,  and,  by  the  transaction  of  Pas- 
sao,  August  2, 1552,  full  liberty  of  conscience  secured  to 
all  the  Lutheran  states;  and  Sept.  21, 1555,  at  the  Diet 
of  Angsburg,  was  finally  confirmed  the  right  of  the  states 
and  cities  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.  v.)  "  to  enjoy 
the  practices  of  their  religion  in  peace."     Compare 
Menzel,  Xeue  Geschichte,  vol.  iii ;  Robertson,  Charles  V 
(Harper's  edit.),  bk.  ix,  especially  p.  877  sq. ;  and  see 
Bieck,  Ueber  d.  Interim  (Leipz.  1727,  8vo);  Hirch,  Ueb, 
d  Interim  (Lpz.  1753) ;  Baurogarten,  Gesch,  d,  Rel,  Par- 
theitn,  p.  1163  sq.;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  s,  d,  Ref.  i, 
592, 674  sq.,  683, 686  sq. ;  ZeitMchHft/.  hist,  tkeol  1868,  p. 


3  sq. ;  Brit,  and  For,  Evang,  Review,  1868,  p.  631 ;  Lea, 
nist.  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  482  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Ref- 
ormation (see  Ind.) ;  Pierer,  Umv,  Lex,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Intennediate  State,  a  phrase  employed  to  de- 
note the  state  or  situation  of  disembodied  souls  during 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  There 
have  been  several  theories  upon  the  subject.  See  Ha- 
des. 

The  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  cannot  but  be 
a  subject  of  intense  concern  to  every  thoughtful  mind. 
Pagan  philosophers  have  groped  in  the  dark  for  some 
dew  to  guide  th^jr  aspirations  after  immortality,  but 
have  at  best  attained  only  surmises  and  conjectures. 
Of  all  the  millions  that  have  crossed  the  dread  gulf 
which  separates  time  from  eternity,  none  have  ever  re- 
turned to  bring  tidings  of  what  befell  them  the  moment 
after  they  launched  from  the  shores  of  mortality.  Rev- 
elation alone  has  cast  a  ray  across  the  mighty  void,  and 
its  light  has  gradually  grown  clearer  and  more  penetra- 
ting, until  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  no  longer  left 
in  any  measure  to  doubt  whether,  '*  if  a  man  die,  he  shall 
live  again."  We  rest  assured  that  not  only  shall  the 
soul  survive  the  shock  of  dissolution,  but  the  body  also 
shall  eventually  join  it  in  an  endless  retmion. 

Still  the  question  recurs.  What  will  be  the  intenial 
state  and  what  the  external  circmnstances  of  the  spirit 
during  the  period  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ? 
Respecting  this  little  is  definitely  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  it  is  therefore  left  for  speculation  to  fill  up  the  lack 
of  information  on  this  interesting  theme,  guided  by 
such  hints  as  are  casudly  thrown  out  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  such  considerations  as  the  ascertained  na- 
ture and  destiny  of  man  afford. 

L  The  popular  sentiment  or  belief  of  Christians — ex- 
pressed rather  in  the  form  of  hope  than  as  a  theory — 
appears  to  be  that  the  righteous  enter  heaven  immedi- 
ately after  they  pass  away  from  this  world.  Such  pas^ 
sages  as  the  Saviour's  declaration  to  the  dying  thief, 
"  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  and  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  are  thought  especially  to 
support  this  view ;  and  hence  believers  have  fearlessly 
cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death,  expecting  to 
awake  the  next  moment  in  the  full  realities  of  everlast- 
ing glory. 

Now  we  would  not  for  all  the  world  deprive  dying 
saints  of  a  particle  of  the  consolation  which  the  Gospel 
is  designed  to  yield,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  weaken  anticipations  of  the  future  rest'  in  the 
bosom  of  any,  however  sanguine  and  impatient.  But 
the  known  truth  that  a  long — probably  immense — in- 
terval of  time  will  elapse  between  the  decease  of  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  age — and  certainly  of  past  centuries 
— and  the  revival  of  their  bodies  at  the  general  judg- 
ment, is  suflicient  to  prove  that  they  do  not  instantly 
pass  from  the  Church  militant  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
above.  Let  us  calmly  and  logically  consider  what  may 
be  ascertained  as  to  the  experience  and  surroundings  of 
the  soul  during  this  intermediate  period.  See  Immor- 
tality. 

The  topic  calls  for  a  volume  rather  than  an  essay, 
and,  08  we  must  be  brief,  we  make  but  two  other  pre- 
liminary remarks.  The  first  is  that  we  have  not  space 
here  to  discuss  the  above  and  kindred  passages  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  we  direct  the  reader  to  professed 
commentaries  for  their  exposition,  and  the  solution  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question,  contenting 
ourselves  here  with  simply  observing  that  they  are  figu- 
rative in  their  phraseology,  and  that,  whatever  they 
may  mean,  they  cannot  be  intended  to  contradict  the 
fcut  of  a  real  space  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 
Our  other  prefatory  remark  is,  that  as  this  is  legitimate- 
ly debatable  ground,  no  essential  item  of  creed  or  or- 
thodoxy being  involved  in  it,  we  ought  not  to  incur  any 
odium  theologicum  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith  should 
our  discussion  lead  to  new  and  surprising  conclusions. 
This  last  remark  is  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  even  orthodox  Christians  in  all  ag^s  liavc  en- 
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(ertained  very  'different  views  on  this  subject,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  enumeration  of  opinions. 

II.  The  theory  of  a  state  of  sleeps  insensibility,  or  un- 
consciousness. It  was  taught  as  early  as  A.D.  248  by 
the  Arabian  Thnetopsychites,  whom  Origen  combated. 
It  was  thought  to  be  held  by  pope  John  XXII,  and  was 
disapproved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  pope  Bene- 
dict XIL  It  was  revived  by  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  un- 
der the  name  of  Ptychopcumychia,  and  was  opposed  by 
Calvin.  And  in  later  times  it  has  been  started  anew, 
in  a  form  more  or  less  distinct,  by  John  Heyn,  Wetstein, 
Sulzer,  Reinhard,  and  Whai«Iy,  and  by  a  new  sect  in 
Iowa.  The  defenders  of  a  state  of  unconsciousness  pro- 
duce such  texts  as  Psa.  xvii,  15;  1  Thess.  iv,  14.  In 
opposition  are  cited  2  Cor.  v,  8 ;  PhiL  i,  28 ;  Matt,  xvii, 
3 ;  Luke  xvi,  23 ;  xxiii,  43 ;  Rev,  vi,  9. 

IIL  The  theory  of  Purgatory,  That  Christ  preached 
to  the  souls  detained  in  Hades,  as  the  patriarchB  or  oth- 
ers, was  held  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  by  Justin,  Ire- 
nseus,  Tertullian,  and  Clem.  Alexandrinus.  It  vras  sup- 
posed to  be  warranted  by  1  Pet.  iii,  19;  Acts  ii,  27; 
Rom.  X,  7 ;  Eph.  iv,  9 ;  Matt,  xii,  31.  The  idea  of  a 
purgatorial  fire  is  more  or  less  obscurely  hinted  in  the 
writings  of  Clem.  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Augustine. 
But  the  complete  scheme  owes  its  paternity  to  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  propounded  it  as  an  article  of  faith, 
along  with  intercessory  masses  for  the  dead ;  finding  a 
supposed  warrant  in  2  Mace  xii,  46.  In  opposition  to 
the  notion  of  a  Purgatory,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a 
fiction  borrowed  from  paganism ;  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
reason  and  common  sense;  that  it  b  contradictory  to 
express  assertions  of  Scripture  (Heb.  xii,  28 ;  Rev.  xiv, 
13;  xxii,  11);  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  the  atonement  and  justification  by 
faith  in  Christ;  that  it  robs  the  Christian  of  evangel- 
ical peace  and  consolation ;  and  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church.  Even  Augustine,  when  he  pray- 
^  for  the  increase  of  his  deceased  mother's  happiness, 
denied  the  existence  of  any  middle  place.  (So  also  Clem. 
Rom.  Ep,  2  ad  Cor.)  The  article,  ^  he  descended  into 
hell,"  was  not  admitted  into  the  Apostles'  Creed,  nor  those 
of  the  East,  until  the  5th  century.  It  appeared  first  in 
the  Creed  of  Ariminum,  A.D.  358,  and  in  that  of  Aquileia, 
A.D.  381  (Rufinus,  De  Symbol),  See  Wilson,  lUustror 
tionsfrom  Aposf,  Fathers,  p.  108.     Comp.  Purgatory. 

IV.  The  scheme  of  a  middle  or  intermediate  place,  or 
place  of  rest  This  is  a  different  idea  from  that  of  an 
intermediate  state,*  meaning  by  the  latter  only  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  happiness  apart  from  the  yet  unnused 
body.  It  is  affirmed  that  judgment  is  not  pronounced 
till  the  last  day ;  but  this  is  denied,  a  particular  judg- 
ment passing  on  each  individual,  and  his  place  beii^ 
assigned  him,  upon  his  death  (Acts  i,  25 ;  Luke  xW,  23 ; 
xxiii,  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii,  2, 4).  It  is  said  that  no  one  is  per- 
fectly holy  when  he  dies,  but  only  such  can  enter  heav- 
en. In  reply,  it  is  contended,  as  in  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  that  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  be- 
ing perfectly  holy  and  perfectly  Idessed,  the  first  taking 
place  at  death,  the  latter  only  at  the  resurrection  (Heb. 
xii,  23).  It  is  alleged  that  the  Scriptures  favor  the  no- 
tion (John  iii,  13;  xx,  17;  Acts  iii,  34;  Heb.'xi,  39); 
to  which  it  is  replied  that  these  texts  are  dubious,  and 
neutralized  by  others  positive  and  unequivocal  (Isa.  Ivii, 
12 ;  2  Kings  li,  11 ;  Acts  vii,  59 ;  Rev.  xiv,  2-5 ;  vii,  14). 
We  proceed  to  render  this  theory  more  definite  by  pro- 
posing our  own  view  of  the  subject. 

1.  In  the  first  phice,  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
a  disembodied  or  pure  spirit  is  necessarily  freed  from  all 
the  relations  of  space  of  which  we  are  terrestrially  cog- 
nizant. The  external  senses  are  locked  up,  because 
their  physical  organs  are  absent.  Such  a  spirit  may, 
for  aught  we  know — and  perhaps  this  position  b  the 
more  probable — be  open  to  intercourse  with  other  pure 
spirits ;  doubtle^  it  is  at  least  accessible  to  the  divine 
Spirit,  from  whose  influence  nothing  material  or  imma- 
terial can  be  veiled ;  but  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of 

V  intercourse  or  connection  t)etween  it  and  the  pres- 


ent relations  of  things.  There  is  absolutely  no  nwdiBB 
of  communication,  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  Death  sev- 
ers the  link  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  diere- 
fore  between  the  soul  and  all  bodies.  What  new  ca- 
pacities may  by  that  act  be  developed  within  the  soul 
what  new  relations  created  with  other  immaterial  be- 
ings, or  what  realization  of  new  conceptions,  we  of  oooik 
know  not ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  reaaoa  to  suppose 
any  such ;  but  if  we  would  not  utterly  coDfoand  mind 
and  matter,  or  unconsciously  clothe  the  departed  sfoiiti 
with  some  ethereal  form  of  body,  we  are  bound  to  coo- 
elude,  from  the  total  diversity  and  even  contrariety  o{ 
their  properties  and  attributes,  that  a  dead  man  is  reaDy 
dead  to  everything  pertaining  to  time  aiid  sense. 

This  cuts  up,  root  and  branch,  all  those  iropresnons— 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  them  as  srieo- 
tific  experience — of  intercommunication  between  living 
persons  and  the  ^irits  of  their  deceased  firiaids.  1^ 
common  sense  of  enlightened  Chrisdanity  has  ku^ 
since  stamped  all  such  stories  wiUi  the  just  soi^Hdoa  of 
superstitious  imagination.  Severe  reasoning  compels  a£ 
to  set  them  down  as  hallucination  or  imposture.  Tbof« 
who  have  indulged  themselves  in  these  fancies  have  al- 
ways diverged  towards  insanity  or  materialism. 

A  disembodied  spirit,  therefore,  prior  to  the  reston- 
tion  of  its  physical  organism,  is  incapable  of  ai^  of  the 
material  joys  which  imagiuaticm  is  wont  to  asaociaxe 
with  the  full  idea  of  the  heavenly  state.  Wc  mi^ 
carefully  exclude  from  its  experience  during  that  inter- 
val everything  that  grows  out  of  our  mundane  notioni 
and  present  externalities.  That  these,  and  more  than 
these,  will  be  restored  on  the  consummation  of  its  bhs 
in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  of  its  final  abode, 
we  are  abundantly  assured  by  the  symbols  and  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  soul  must  wait  fer 
these  enjo3rments  until  its  bodily  counterpart  shall  hare 
been  raised,  spiritualized,  perfected,  and  immortalized. 

We  may  go  further  than  this,  and  declare  that  mxte 
of  the  now  known  and  verbally  defined  relations  in  pcHnt 
of  location  are  predicable  of  the  departed  soul;  in  oth^ 
words,  it  is  not  in  any  particular  assignable  flace  whil« 
in  that  state.  The  instant  it  quits  the  body  it  possesses 
no  local  habitation.  Its  position  cannot  be  determined 
as  to  i^ace,  for  it  has  no  metes  or  boundari^  no  p(mtf 
of  contact  with  visible  objects.  It  can  neither  be  said 
to  be  somewhere  nor  nowhere,  nor  yet  everywhere.  It 
simply  exists — ^like  God,  but  not  infinite.  In  dioit,  if 
heaven  be  a  locality  (and  the  existence  in  Bcnne  part 
of  the  universe  of  the  Redeemer's  actual  body,  as  wdl  as 
those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  besides  the  concurrent  fig- 
ures of  the  whole  Bible,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is 
such  as  well  as  a  state),  then  certainly  the  disembodied 
spirit  cannot  with  propriety'  be  spoken  of  as  being  tkert 
any  more  than  elsewhere.  This,  we  admit,  is  an  ab- 
straction; but  we  are  speaking  of  a  mere  abstiactioo; 
for  what  can  be  mwe  abstract — more  really  inccnoGivar 
.ble  according  to  our  earthly  noticms — than  a  soul  with- 
out a  body. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  soul  has  thus  lost 
uiy  of  its  essence  or  inherent  powers.  It  remains  in  all 
these  absolute  and  intact,  a  veritable  entity,  as  truly 
such  as  any  ^iritual  being,  or  as  when  imited  to  iht 
body,  or  indeed  as  the  body  itself;  but  it  is  shut  within 
itself,  and  cireumscribed  by  the  limits  of  its  own  nattzre. 
All  that  we  are  now  demanding  is  that  it  shall  no  longer 
be  viewed,  and  treated,  and  spoken  of  under  the  condi- 
tions, and  associations,  and  terms  of  an  absent  corporei- 
ty. These  have  no  meaning  when  applied  to  it,  exoefA 
as  belonging  to  the  past. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  follows  that  the  soul  ftm 
have  no  coffrnzance  of  the  passage  of  lime  while  thus  dis- 
onbodied.  Time  conei^s  of  the  sequence  of  events, 
and  all  means  of  knowing  the  transpiration  of  these  are 
excluded  by  the  very  suppoeiticm  of  the  present  case. 
Time,  moreover,  is  measured  by  the  alternations  of  nat- 
ural objects,  and  these  are  aiso  abnegated  here.  It  is 
evidently  imposable  for  the  isolated  spuit  to  be  at  all 
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Awave  of  the  flight  of  houfs,  seasons,  or  ages.  To  it  "  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day'* — ^both  alike  unapprecia- 
ble.  The  only  change  it  could  experience  would  be  the 
succession  of  its  own  ideas,  and  these^ — if  comparable 
for  sach  a  purpose  with  our  present  associations  of 
thought,  which  are  like  chords  played  upon  by  every 
passing  breeze  of  circumstance  and  touch  of  physical 
condition — furnish  no  fixed  standard  or  definite  mark  to 
our  own  consciousness.  How  seldom  do  we  think  of 
the  liqpee  of  time  during  our  dreams,  which  afford  the 
nearest  parallel  to  the  state  we  are  considering;  and 
how  wide  of  a  true  estimate  are  we  when  we  chance  to 
compute  the  moments  or  imaginary  hours  in  our  som- 
nolency. Some  notable  instances  are  on  record  of  the 
egregious  miscalculation  of  time  by  dreaming  persons, 
showing  that  in  sleep  they  have  no  accurate  means  of 
determining  it,  but  that  they  protract  or  abbreviate  it 
to  suit  the  humor  of  the  dream.  Much  more  would 
this  be  true  with  the  disembodied  soul,  which  has  even 
less  opportunity  or  occasion  to  review  its  course  of 
thoughts  for  such  a  purpose,  or,  indeed,  to  take  any  note 
of  their  rapidity  or  tediousness  of  succession.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  intermediate  state  will  pass  to 
aU  its  subjects  as  an  instant,  and  that  none  will  be  aware 
of  the  length  of  the  interval 

This  is  in  acoordance  with  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Scripture — about  the  only  one  where  the  subject  b  di- 
rectly and  literally  touched  upon — and  this  but  inciden- 
tally, in  answer  apparently  to  a  query  that  had  been 
addressed  to  an  apostle  on  account  of  certain  curious  or 
captious  persons;  for  the  Scriptures  are  very  chary  of 
information  on  such  abstruse  points.  Paul  tells  us  ex- 
pi«8ly  (1  Thess.  iv,  15, 17),  "We  [or  those]  which  are 
alive  and  remain  unto  the  [final]  coming  of  the  Lord 
thaJl  not  precede  ["prevent"]  them  which  are  asleep. 
. . .  We  [or  those]  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds."  He  is 
speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
it  is  with  reference  to  this  that  he  says  one  class  of  saints 
diall  not  anticipate  another  in  that  reward ;  but  his  lan- 
guage implies  that  none  shall  have  any  advantage  in 
point  of  time  over  the  rest,  and  this  would  not  be  true 
if  some  must  pass  long  centuries  of  waiting,  while  oth- 
ers are  translated  suddenly  from  earth  to  heaven.  No ; 
it  will  all  be  equalized :  Noah,  who  died  thousands  of 
years  ago,  shall  not  seem  to  himself  to  pass  any  longer 
period  of  expectation  in  the  grave,  or,  rather,  in  the 
spirit  world,  than  the  last  saint  that  is  interred  just  as 
Gabriers  trump  shall  reawaken  his  undecayed  corpse, 
or  than  those  who  then  shall  be  living  on  the  globe. 
This  theor}'  meets  and  harmonizes  all  their  cases,  and 
vindicates  the  divine  impartiality. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  view  may  likewise  be  de- 
rived from  the  simultaneousness  of  the  general  judg- 
inent.  We  snrely  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  will  re- 
nwin  cycles  of  ages  in  the  other  world,  whether  happy 
or  miserable,  without  having  their  destiny  as  yet  fixed, 
and  their  final  doom  awarded.  To  each  individual's 
consciousness,  doubtless,  will  be  definitely  assigned,  at 
the  instant  he  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
the  awards  of  his  irrevocable  fate,  and  this  knowledge 
will  form  the  basis  of  his  joy  or  despair.  The  only  ob- 
ject after  this  of  a  general  gathering  would  be  to  make 
bMwn  to  the  universe  a  sentence  that  has  already  been 
anticipated  to  the  parties  chiefiy  interested.  The  Scrip- 
tnral  representations  of  the  "  last  grand  assize"  are  evi- 
dently scenic  in  their  character,  that  is,  pictiures  of  what 
to  those  concerned  shall  seem  to  transpire  substantial- 
ly^  but  not  necessarily  literally  thus.  See  Judgment, 
Oexebal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  our  theory  alone  a 
universal  assemblage  would  be  more  possible  and  sig- 
luficant:  to  each  human  being  the  hour  of  death  is 
practically,  although  not  actually,  the  day  of  judgment, 
for  the  two  events  are  separated  only  by  an  inapprecia- 
ble interval;  and  as  the  same  is  true  of  all  his  fellows, 
>nd  as  their  several  days  of  doom  are  also  separated  by 
an  inappreciable  interval,  they  are  all  reduced — to  ev^ 


try  meaCs  own  apprehension — to  the  same  plane  of  time, 
and  consequently  may  justly— even  with  reference  to 
individuals— be  depicted  as  judged  together.  The  hour 
of  Christ's  three  predicted  comings — in  vengeance  on 
the  Jews— in  the  article  of  death— in  the  final  scene — 
thus,  although  really  distinct  events,  become  identical 
by  more  than  a  figure  of  speech,  and  he  is  justified  in 
alluding  to  them  all  in  the  same  breath. 

8.  In  the  third  and  last  place,  however,  as  above  inti- 
mated, the  intermediate  state  will  not  be  a  period  of  un- 
consciousness. This  might  be  hastily  inferred  from  the 
insulation  of  the  spirit  from  all  sources  of  extemal 
knowledge  and  impression.  But  it  has  still  left  to  it 
the  whole  inner  world  of  thought  and  feeling :  memory 
is  busy  with  the  past,  and  hope  is  active  with  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future;  the  direct  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  also  are  by  no  means  denied  during  this  expec- 
tant period,  and  none  can  tell  how  greatly  these  and  all 
the  foregoing  emotions  may  be  intensified  by  the  rapt 
state  of  the  disembodied  souL  Examples  like  those  of 
Paul  "caught  up  into  the  third  heavens,"  of  Tennent 
in  a  prolonged  fit  of  catalepsy,  and  of  others  in  similar 
extraordinary  states  of  spiritual  elevation,  might  be 
cited  to  show  how  far  such  an  abreption  of  bodily  fmic- 
tions  is  calculated  to  enhance  the  perceptions  of  celestial 
verities ;  but  these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  real- 
ly experiences  in  the  flesh — although  Paul  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  not  actually  "  out  of  the  body,"  and 
at  least  intimates  that  such  mental  exaltation  would  be 
possible  if  he  were  released  from  earth ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, not  strictly  in  point  as  proof.  On  the  other  hand, 
general  observation  and  experiment  show  that  all  tem- 
porary collapse  or  extinction  of  the  bodily  functions — as 
by  accident  or  disease  affecting  the  brain  or  nervous 
centres — ^is  attended  l^  suppression  in  the  same  degree  ] 
of  the  mental  faculties ;  but  these,  again,  are  sj'mptoms 
occurring  under  the  joint  relations  of  soul  and  body,  and 
therefore  no  sure  indications  of  what  might  take  place 
in  a  disembodied  state.  Accordingly,  we  fall  back  upon 
the  position  most  agreeable  to  our  native  aspirations, 
and  most  conformable,  as  we  think,  to  the  teach higs  of 
revelation,  that  the  soul,  immediately  after  pashing  out 
of  the  body,  enters  upon  a  condition  of  conscious  happi- 
ness or  misery,  according  to  its  previous  fitness  and  hab- 
its. In  a  word,  we  see  no  reason  why,  when  set  free 
from  connection  with  the  body,  the  spirit  should  do  oth- 
envise  than  continue  to  exercise  the  emotions  and  in- 
tellections which  had  already  become  customary  with 
it.  Until  its  reunion  with  the  body,  however— a  space, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  practically  no  account  to  itself,  at 
least  in  point  of  duration — it  can  receive  no  new  expe- 
rience, and  be  subject  to  no  external  influences,  imlcss 
they  be  purely  spiritual.     See  Heaven. 

See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines ;  Bp.  Law,  Theory 
of  Religion;  Kees,  Cydopcedia,  art.  Sleep  of  Soul;  Tay- 
lor, Physical  Theory  of  another  L\fe  ;  Tucker,  Light  of 
Nature;  BroughaiD, Natural  Theology ;  Stuart^ /i«*oy« ; 
Abp.Whately,  On  Future  State;  Les  Horizons  Celestes; 
Barrow,  Pearson,  Bull,  On  Apostles'  Creed;  Bp.  White, 
Lectures  on  the  Catechism;  Archibald  Campbell,  View 
of  the  Middle  State;  Watts,  World  to  Come;  Watson, 
Theolog.  Institutes  ;  UaH,  Purgatory  Examined ;  M*Cul- 
lough.  On  the  Intermediate  State;  Meth.  Quart,  Beview, 
1852,  p.  240 ;  Bavlie,  The  Intermediate  State  of  the  Bless- 
ed (Lond.  1864) ;  Shimeall,  The  Unseen  World  (N.York, 
1868);  Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly,  April,  1861;  Presb, 
Quart.  Rev,  October,  1861 ;  Christian  Rev,  April,  1862; 
Boston  Rev,  Jan.  1864. 

Interment.    See  Burial. 

Internal  Dignitaries  was  the  name  by  which, 
in  the  English  Chiuroh,  under  the  "  old  foundation,"  the 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer  of  cathedrals 
were  known.     See  Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchteol,  p.  831. 

Intemuntins  or  Internuncio,  an  envoy  of  the 
pope,  sent  only  to  small  states  and  republics,  while  the 
real  nuncio  is  the  representative  of  the  papal  see  at  the 
courts  of  emperors  and  kings. 
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Interpretation,  Biblical,  or  the  science  of  sa- 
cred flermeneuHcSy  as  it  is  more  technically  called.  In 
treatini;  this,  we  shall  largely  avail  ourselves  of  the  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  in  Kitto's  Cyclopctdia,  For  practical 
rules  of  interpretation,  see  Heiimkneutics. 

1.  Definition  and  JHstinctiom, — 1.  There  is  a  very  an- 
cient and  wide-spread  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  di- 
vine things  in  general,  and  of  the  divine  will  in  partic- 
ular, is  by  no  means  a  common  property  of  the  whole 
human  race,  but  only  a  prerogative  of  a  few  specially- 
gifted  and  privileged  individuals.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered that  this  higher  degree  of  knowledge  has  its  source 
in  liglit  and  instruction  proceeding  directly  from  God, 
and  that  it  can  be  imparted  to  others  by  communicating 
to  them  a  key  to  the  signs  of  the  divine  will.  Since, 
however,  persons  who  in  this  manner  have  been  indi- 
rectly taught,  are  initiated  into  divine  secrets,  and  con- 
sequently a{)pear  as  the  confidanta  of  Deity,  they  also 
enjoy,  although  instructed  only  through  the  medium  of 
others,  a  more  intimate  communion  with  God,  a  more 
distinct  perception  of  his  thoughts,  and  consequently  a 
mediate  consciousness  of  Deitv  itself.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows  that  persons  thus  either  immediately  or  mediately 
instructed  are  supposed  to  be  capable,  by  means  of  their 
divine  illnmination  and  their  knowledge  of  the  signs  of 
the  divine  will,  to  impart  to  mankind  the  ardently-de- 
sired knowledge  of  divine  things  and  of  the  will  of  De- 
ity. They  are  considered  to  be  interpreters  or  explain- 
ers of  the  signs  of  the  divine  will,  and,  consequently,  to 
be  mediators  between  God  and  man.  Divine  illumina- 
tion, and  a  communicable  knowledge  of  the  signs  and 
expressions  of  the  divine  will,  are  thus  supposeil  to  be 
combined  in  one  and  the  same  person.     S(«  Re\'el.v- 

TIOX. 

2.  The  above  general  idea  is  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
l^'^'2}f  prophet.  The  prophet  is  a  divinely-inspired  seer, 
and,  as  such,  he  is  an  interpreter  and  preacher  of  the 
divine  wilL  He  may  either  be  directly  called  by  (iod, 
or  have  been  prepared  for  his  office  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  Knobel,  Der  Prophetismus  der  Ifebrder 
voUstdndig  dargestdlt.  BresL  1837,  i,  102  sq. ;  ii,  45  sq.). 
See  Seer. 

However,  the  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a 
prophet  This  is  even  implied  in  the  usual  appellation 
fi(^33,  which  means  a  person  in  the  st-ate  of  divine  in- 
spiration (not  a  predicter  of  future  events).  Prophet- 
ism  ceased  altogether  as  soon  as  Jehovah,  according  to 
the  popular  opinion,  ceased  to  communicate  his  Spirit. 
See  rnoPHET. 

8.  The  Hebrew  notion  of  a  X^SS  appears  among  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  split  into  its  two  constituent  parts 
of  fiavTiQf  from  ^aivioBaiy  to  rave  (Plato,  Phadrusy  § 
48,  ed.  Steph.  p.  244,  a.  b.),  and  of  iKnyflTi'i^j  from  i^rj- 
yiiaOaty  to  expound.  However,  the  ideas  of  fidvric  and 
of  i^ijytjTriQ  could  be  combined  in  the  same  person. 
Compare  Boissonnade,  A  necdota  Grctcay  i,  96,  Aa/iTrdiv 
iZrjyrirfiQy  fidvrig  ydp  >)v  Km  j^tTfioitQ  i^»;yf  cro  (com- 
pare Scholia  in  Aristophanes,  NubeSy  336),  and  Arrian, 
KpictetuSy  ii,  7,Tov  fidvnv  tov  i^rfyovpfvov  tu  <n)piia  ; 
Plato,  De  IjCffibuSy  ix,  p.  871,  c,  M«r'  itriyijTCiv  Kai  pay- 
Tiojv ;  Eunpide»,  PhcmissfPy  v.  1018,  'O  pam-iQ  Uijyffffa- 
TOy  and  fphiffenia  in  Aulidfy  L  629.  Plutarch  (Vita 
NunuTy cap. xi)  places  i^rjyiiTijc and  vpoiprtrTiQ  together; 
so  also  does  Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  ii,  73.  The  first 
two  of  these  examples  prove  that  i^rjyrjrai  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greeks,  persons  who  possessed  the  gift 
of  discovering  the  wUl  of  the  Deity  from  certain  ap- 
pearances and  of  interpreting  signs.  JuL  Pollux  (viii, 
124)  says,  'E^ijyijrai  dl  UaXovvro  oi  rd  vipi  rutv  Sto- 
ffipiiutv  Kai  rd  rwv  uAXdiv  lipuv  SiddoKovreQ,  Har- 
pocration  says,  and  Suidas  repeats  after  himy'E^i^yiyr^c, 
6  IKijyovptvoQ  rd  Upd,  Comp.  Becker,  A  necdota  Gras' 
CO,  i,  185,  'E^tfyovvrai  oi  tpwetpoi.  Creuzer  defines  the 
lUrjytiraiy  in  his  St/mbolik  und  ^fytho^oflie  der  alten 
^'Olkerj  i,  15,  as  "persons  whose  high  vocation  it  was  to 


bring  laymen  into  harmony  with  divine  things.  Th^€ 
l^rjytjTai  moved  in  a  religious  sphere  (compare  Hciwll 
78,  and  Xenophon,  Cyropcediay  \Tii,  3,  11).  Even  tie- 
Delphic  Apollo,  replying  to  those  who  sought  his  on- 
cles,  is  called  by  Plato  UnytrrhQ  {PoliL  iv,  4481,  h.t. 
Plutarch  mentions,  in  Vita  Thesei,  wriutv  Kai  iiouiv  il- 
ijyrirai ;  compare  also  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Dio- 
nysius Halicamassensis,  and  especially  Knhnken  (ffi 
Timaum  /..exicon,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat,  1789,  p.  189  sq.).  The 
Scholiast  on  Sophocles  (AJaXy  820)  has  i^ijyrj<Ttc  ivi 
Tutv  Bkitavy  and  the  Scholiast  on  Electrm  (426)  has  iht 
definition  iirtyff<nQ  iiaadiprjtn^  Oiiutv.  It  is  in  connect 
tion  with  this  original  signification  of  the  word  k^-f 
7T7C  that  the  expounders  of  the  law  are  styled  k^fjy^rai ; 
because  the  ancient  law  was  derived  from  the  gods,  and 
the  law-language  had  become  unintelligible  to  the  mul- 
titude. (Compare  Ljrsias,  vi,  10 ;  Diodorus  Stculos,  xiii 
35;  Ruhnken,  as  quoted  above;  the  aunotators  on  Pol- 
lux and  Harpocration ;  and  K.  Fr.  Hermanii,  Lekrimch 
der  Griechischen  Staats-AUerthUmeTy  Marbuig,  1836,  § 
104,  note  4).  In  Athenieus  and  Plutarch  there  are  men- 
tioned books  under  the  title  ^(ijyiyrura,  which  contained 
introductions  to  the  right  understanding  of  sacred  signs. 
(Compare  Valesius,  ad  Narpocrationem  Lexicony  Lipsse. 
1824,  ii,  462.) 

4.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Bomans  also  distingnisbed 
between  rates  and  interpret  (Cicero,  Fragm, ;  Hortens.): 
"Sive  vates  sive  in  sacris  initiisque  tradendis  divinx 
mentis  interpretes."  Scrvius  {ad  VirgUii  ^n.  ii,  3d9) 
quotes  a  passage  from  Cicero  to  this  effect :  **  The  sd- 
ence  of  divination  is  twofold ;  it  is  either  a  sacred  rar- 
ing, as  in  prophets,  or  an  art,  as  in  soothsayers,  who  rr- 
gard  the  intestines  of  sacrifices,  or  lightnings,  or  tht 
fiight  of  birds."  The  artupiceSyfulguriH,fnIguratorf^$y 
and  (Wffuret  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  interpret  deorvsu 
Comp.  Cicero,  Pro  domo  moy  c  41 :  **  I  have  been  taught 
thus,  that  in  undertaking  new  religious  performances 
the  chief  thing  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
will  of  the  immortal  gods."  Cicero  {De  Dirinatume.  i, 
41)  says:  "The  Hetrusci  explain  the  meaning  of  all  re- 
markable foreboding  signs  and  portents."  Hence,  in 
Cicero  {De  I^gUms^  ii,  27),  the  expressiou  "  intcrpretes 
rehgionum." 

An  example  of  this  distinction,  usual  likewise  among 
the  Greeks,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xii,  4, 80.  The  Corin- 
thians filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  were  yXwrtraiQ  Xc- 
\ovvT(^y  speaking  in  tongueSy  consequently  they  were  in 
the  state  of  a  pdvrtQ ;  but  frequently  they  did  not  com- 
prehend the  full  import  of  their  own  inspiration,  and 
did  not  understand  how  to  interpret  it  because*  they  had 
not  the  ippi}Piia  yXuMWort/,  interpretation  of  tomgrnet: 
consequently  they  were  not  l^rjyrjTai. 

The  Romans  obtained  the  interpretatio  from  the 
Etruscans  (Cicero,  De  Ditinationey  i,  2,  and  Ottfried 
MUller,  Die  Etruskery  ii,  8  sq.) ;  but  the  above  distinc- 
tion was  the  cause  that  the  interprtiatio  degenerated 
into  a  common  art,  which  was  exercised  without  inspi- 
ration, like  a  contemptible  soothsaying,  the  rules  of 
which  were  contained  in  writings.  Cicero  {De  Dirina' 
tioney  i,  2)  says :  "  Supposing  that  divination  by  raving 
was  especially  contained  in  the  Sibylline  verses,  they 
appointed  ten  public  interpretera  of  the  same." 

The  ideas  of  interpres  and  of  interpretatio  were  not 
confined  among  the  Romans  to  sacred  subjects,  which, 
as  |re  have  seen,  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks  with 
the  corresponding  Greek  terms.  The  words  interprfs 
and  interpretatio  were  not  only,  as  fivaong  the  Greeks, 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws,  but  also,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  explanation  of  whatever  was  obscure,  and 
even  to  a  mere  intervention  in  the  settlement  of  affiun; 
for  instance,  we  find  in  Livy  (xxi,  12)  pads  utterpresj 
denoting  Alorcas,  by  whose  instrumentality  peace  wa^ 
offered.  At  an  earlier  period  interpretes  meant  onh* 
those  persons  by  means  of  whom  affairs  between  God 
and  man  were  settled  (comp.  Yirgil,  ^neid,  x,  175,  and 
Servins  on  this  passage).  The  words  wterpretes  and 
conjectores  became  convertiblo  terms;  **for  which  rea- 
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son  the  interpreters  of  dreams  and  omens  are  called  also 
conjecturer^  (QuintiL  InsHL  iii,  6). 

From  what  we  have  stated,  it  follows  that  i^riyfi<nQ 
and  int^yretaiio  were  originally  terms  confined  to  the 
unfolding  of  supernatural  subjecta^  although  in  Latin,  at 
in  eariy  period,  these  terms  were  also  applied  to  profane 
matters* 

5.  The  Chrisdans  also  early  felt  the  want  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  Uieir  sacred  writings,  which  they  deemed 
to  be  of  divine  origin;  consequently  they  wanted  inter- 
preters and  instruction  by  the  aid  of  which  the  true 
fiense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  might  be  discovered.  The 
right  understanding  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God  seem- 
ed, among  the  Christians,  as  well  as  at  an  eaily  period 
among  the  heathen,  to  depend  upon  a  right  understand- 
ing of  certain  external  signs ;  however,  there  was  a 
progress  from  the  unintelligible  signs  of  nature  to  more 
intelligible  written  signs,  whic^  was  certainly  an  im- 
portant progress. 

The  Christiaai  retained  about  the  interpretation  of 
thehr  sacred  writings  the  same  expressions  which  had 
been  corrent  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  sacred 
subjects  among  the  heathen.  Hence  arose  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  Christians  employed  with  predilection  the 
iroids  i^fiyTi<n^  and  i^iyy^C  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  holy  Scriptures.  But  the  circumstance 
that  St.  Paul  employs  the  term  ipfajvtia  yXwiawv  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  yXwnraiQ  XoAccv  (1  Cor.  xii, 
10;  xiv,  26),  greatly  contributed  to  the  use  likewise 
of  words  belonging  to  the  root  ipfaivtvtiv.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  (Hittoria  EcdetuuUca^  iii,  9),  Paulus, 
bishop  of  Hierapdis,  wrote,  as  early  as  about  A.D.  100, 
a  woric  under  tiie  title  of  Xoymv  KvptaKiay  l^tiyijfftCf 
which  means  an  interpretation  of  the  discourses  of  Je- 
tm.  Papias  explaineld  the  religious  contents  of  these 
disooorses,  which  he  had  collected  from  oral  and  written 
traditions.  He  distinguished  between  the  meaning  of 
ibiyH99ai  and  ipfuiviveiVy  as  appears  from  his  observa- 
tion (preserved  by  £usebius  in  the  place  quoted  above), 
in  which  he  says  concerning  the  Xoyia  oi  Matthew, 
UTitten  in  Hebrew,  *£p;A^ciw£  ik  airrd  k»c  ISvvaro  tKo- 
(rroc, "  But  every  one  interpreted  them  according  to  his 
ability."  In  the  Greek  Church,  6  iKftVirric  and  iltiyiT- 
Toi  Tov  \6yov  were  the  usual  terms  for  teachers  of 
Christianity.  (See  Eusebius,  Hittoria  Ecdeaiastioa,  vii, 
30,  and  Heinichen  on  this  passage,  note  21 ;  Photius, 
BibUoth,  CodL  p.  105 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  i,  146).  Origen 
called  his  conomentary  on  the  holy  Scriptures  i^fiytirt' 
n ;  and  Procopius  of  Gaza  wrote  a  work  on  several 
books  of  the  Bible,  entitled  trxoXcu  i^riyriTueaL  How- 
ever, we  find  the  word  ipjjotvtia  employed  as  a  83monyme 
^  U)|y9fftC«  especially  among  the  inhabitants  of  Anti- 
och.  For  instance,  Gregorius  Nyssenus  says  oonoem- 
ing  Ephraem  Syrus,  Ppcrf  ^v*oX}}v  dxpifiAg  irphs  Xi^cv 
*'iPiaivw9(v  (see  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Vita  Ephravm  Syri, 
in  Opera,  Paris,  ii,  1038).  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Tbeodoret,  and  others,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  sacred 
Scriptures  mider  the  title  of  Ipfirivtia  (comp.  A.  H.  Nie- 
nteyetf  De  Isidori  PebuiottB  Vita,  8cr^i)ti9f  et  Doctrina, 
Hale,  1826,  p.  207). 

Among  the  Latin  Christians  the  word  tnterjtrei  had 
a  wider  range  than  the  corresponding  Greek  term,  and 
the  Latins  had  no  precise  term  for  the  exposition  of  the 
l^blfr  which  escactly  corresponded  wiUi  the  Greek.  The 
^f^t^rpretaUo  was  api^ed  only  in  the  sense  of  ocoupa- 
TiON  or  ACT  i^an  expontor  of  the  BUde,  but  not  in  the 
Knse  of  coBTKzrrs  elicited/rom  BibUocU  passages.  The 
words  iractare,  iractdtor,  and  traetatus  were  in  prefer- 
ence employed  with  respect  to  Biblical  exposition,  and 
the  sense  which  it  elicited.  Together  with  these  words 
there  occur  commentarius  and  expositio.  In  reference 
to  the  exegetical  work  of  St  Hilary  on  Matthew,  the 
codices  fluctuate  between  commentarius  and  traetatus, 
St  Augustine's  traetatus  are  well  known;  and  this  Ci- 
ther frequently  mentions  the  divuiarum  scr^f>turarum 
traetatores.  For  instance,  HetractaHones,  1.  28,  **  Divi- 
Qorum  tractatovet  eloquiorum  ;**  Sulpicins  Severus,  Dial. 
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i,  6,'*  Origines  .  .  .  qui  tractator  sacrorum  peritissimus 
habebatur.**  Yincentius  Lirinensis  observes  in  his  Com- 
monitorium  on  1  Cor. xii, 28 :  "In  the  third  place,  teach- 
ers who  are  now  called  tractcUores;  whom  the  same 
apostle  sometimes  styles  prophets,  because  by  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  prophets  are  opened  to  the  people*" 
(oomp.  Duf^esne,  GlossaHum  media  et  infima  iMtimta- 
tis,  s.  w.  Tractator,  Traetatus;  and  Baluze,  ad  Servat, 
Lupwn,  p.  479). 

However,  the  occupation  of  interpres,  in  the  nobler 
sense  of  this  word,  was  not  unknown  to  St  Jerome,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  Prafatio  in  librof  Samuelis  {Opera, 
edVallarsi,  ix,  469) :  "  For  whatever,  by  frequently  trans- 
lating and  carefully  correcting,  we  have  learned  and  re- 
tain, is  our  own.  And  if  you  have  understood  what  you 
formeriy  did  not  know,  confdder  me  to  be  an  expositor 
if  you  are  grateful,  or  a  pan^hrast  if  you  are  ungrate- 
fuL** 

6.  In  modem  dassification,  Hermeneutics  *^  forms  a 
branch  of  the  same  general  study  with  Exegesis  (q.  v.), 
and,  indeed,  is  often  confounded  with  that  science;  but 
the  diBtincti<m  between  the  two  branches  is  very  mark- 
ed, and  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  names  themselves.  To  hermeneutics  prop- 
erly belongs  the  *  interpretation'  of  the  text — that  is,  the 
discovery  of  its  true  meaning;  the  province  of  ex^esis 
is  the '  exposition'  of  the  meaning  so  discovered,  and  the 
practical  ofiice  of  making  it  intdligible  to  others  in  its 
various  bearings,  scientific,  literal,  doctrinal,  and  moraL 
Hence,  although  the  laws  of  inteipretation  have  many 
things  in  common  with  those  of  exposition,  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  to  the  especial  province  of  hermeneutics 
belongs  all  that  regards  the  text  and  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scripture ;  the  signification  of  words,  the  force 
and  significance  of  idioms,  the  modification  of  the  sense 
by  the  context,  and  the  other  details  of  philological  and 
grammatical  inquiry;  the  consideration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writer  or  the  persons  whom  he  addressed ;  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  object  to 
which  his  work  was  directed ;  the  comparison  of  paral- 
lel passages;  and  other  similar  considerations.  All  these 
inquiries,  although  seemingly  purely  literary,  are  modi- 
fied by  the  views  entertained  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  eq>ecially  on  the  question  of  its  inspira- 
tion, and  the  nature  and  degree  of  such  inspiration" 
(Chambers,  Cydopadia). 

IL  History,  Methods,  and  Literature, — 1.  From  ancient 
times  the  Church,  or  rather  ecdeaastical  bodies  and  re- 
ligious denominations,  have  taken  the  same  supematu- 
nd  view  with  reference  to  the  Bible,  as,  before  the  Church, 
the  Jews  did  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  The 
Church  and  denominations  have  supposed  that  in  the 
auUiors  of  Biblical  books  there  did  not  exist  a  litera- 
ry activity  of  the  same  kind  as  induces  men  to  write 
down  what  they  have  thought,  but  have  always  re- 
quired from  their  followers  the  belief  that  the  Biblical 
authors  wrote  in  a  state  of  inspiration,  that  is  to  say, 
under  a  peculiar  and  direct  influence  of  the  divine  Spir- 
it Sometimes  the  Biblical  authors  were  described  to  be 
merely  external  and  mechanical  instruments  of  God's 
revelation.  But,  however  wide  or  however  narrow  the 
boundaries  were  within  which  the  operation  qf  God 
upon  the  writers  was  confined  by  ecclesiastical  supposi- 
tion, the  origin  of  the  Biblical  books  was  always  sup- 
posed to  be  essentially  difierent  ftxnn  the  origin  of  hu- 
man compodtions;  and  this  difference  demanded  the 
application  of  peculiar  rules  in  order  to  understand  the 
Bible.  There  were  required  peculiar  arts  and  kinds  of 
information  in  order  to  discover  the  sense  and  contents 
of  books  which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  ori- 
gin, were  inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  way  of  logical 
rules,  and  whose  written  words  were  only  outward  signs, 
behind  which  a  higher  and  divine  meaning  was  con- 
cealed. Consequently,  the  Church  and  denominations 
required  i^tiytirai,  or  interpreters,  of  the  signs  by  means 
of  which  God  had  revealed  his  will  Thus  necessarily 
arose  again  in  the  Christian  Church  the  art  of  opening 
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or  interpreting  the  sapematural,  which  art  had  an  ex- 
istence in  earlier  religions,  but  with  this  essential  differ- 
ence, that  the  signs,  by  the  opening  of  which  supemat- 
oral  truth  was  obtained,  were  now  more  simple,  and  of 
a  more  intelligible  kind  than  in  earlier  religions.  They 
were  now  written  signs,  which  belonged  to  the  sphere 
of  speech  and  language,  through  which  alone  all  modes 
of  thinking  obtain  clearness,  and  can  be  readily  commn- 
nicated  to  others.  But  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
divine  revelation  was  preserved,  differ,  by  conveying  di- 
vine thoughts,  from  common  language  and  writing, 
which  convey  only  human  thoughts.  Hence  it  follow- 
ed that  its  sense  was  much  deeper,  and  far  exceeded  the 
usual  ^here  of  human  thoughts,  so  that  the  usual  req- 
uisites for  the  right  understanding  of  written  documents 
appeared  to  be  uisuflScient.  According  to  this  opinion, 
a  hwer  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  £^ble  were  distin- 
guished. The  lower  sense  was  that  which  could  be 
elicited  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar;  the  higher 
sense  was  considered  to  contt^  of  deeper  thoughts  con- 
cealed under  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  worda. 
These  deeper  thoughts  they  endeavored  to  obtain  in  va- 
rious ways,  but  not  by  grammatical  research. 

The  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  employed  for  this 
purpose  especiaUy  the  typico-allegorical  interpretation. 
The  Jenrs  of  Pdestine  endeavored  by  means  of  this 
mo<le  of  interpretation  especially  to  elicit  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  which  were  said  to  be  fully  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (See  Wtthner,  A  ntiquitates  Ifeiraorum, 
GottingflB,  1743,  i,  341  sq. ;  Dopke,  Hermeneutik  der  neu" 
testammtidcAm  Schr\fl4teUer,  Leipzig,  1829,  p.  88  sq.,  164 
sq.;  Hirschfeld,  Dtr  Geist  der  Talmudischm  Au$Ugwi»g 
iter  BiboL  Berlin,  1840 ;  compare  Juvenal,  SaU  xiv,  103 ; 
Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  i,  p.  52,  61;  Bretschneider,  Histo- 
n$ch-dogmatische  A  usl^ung  d,  Neum  TeUamenUa^  Leip- 
zig, 1806,  p.  85  sq.) 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored 
to  raise  themselves  from  the  simple  sense  of  the  words 
rb  ^nfxiKov,  to  a  higher,  more  general,  and  spiritual 
sense,  to  irviVfiartKov  (see  DHhne,  GftchichtUehe  Dar^ 
steUung  der  Jiidisch'A  lexandrwiBchen  ReligioM'PhilosO' 
phie,  HaUe,  1884,  i,p.  62  sq. ;  U,  17, 196  sq.,  209, 228, 241). 
Similar  principles  were  adopted  by  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament  (see  De  Wette,  U^)fr  die  SymboliMch- 
Typische  Lehrart  in  Brie/e  an  die  ffebrderj  in  the  7%*- 
ologische  Zeitechr\/}y  by  Schleiermacher  and  De  Wette, 
pt.  iii ;  Tholuck,  Beilage  turn  CommenUtr  uber  den  Britf 
an  die  Hebraer,  1840). 

These  two  modes  of  interpretation,  the  aUegorico-fyp- 
ical  and  the  aUegorico-mygticaly  are  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian writers  as  early  as  the  first  and  second  centuries ; 
the  latter  as  yvwjiQ^  the  former  as  a  demonstration  that 
all  and  everything,  both  what  had  happened  and  what 
would  come  to  pass,  was  somehow  contained  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  (see  Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  i,  p.  52,  61,  and 
Tertullian,  Adverms  Marcionem^  iv,  2,  "The  preaching 
of  the  disciples  might  appear  to  be  questionable,  if  it 
was  not  supported  by  other  authority**). 

To  these  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation  was  added 
a  third  mode,  which  necessarily  sprung  up  after  the  rise 
of  the  Catholico-apostolical  Church,  namely,  the  dogmaU 
ical  or  theologico-ecdesiasticaL  The  followers  of  the 
Catholico-apostolical  Church  agreed  that  all  apostles 
and  all  apostolical  writings  had  an  equal  authority,  be- 
cause they  were  all  under  an  equal  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Hence  it  followed  that  they  could  not  set  forth 
either  contradictory  or  different  doctrines.  A  twofold 
expedient  was  adopted  in  order  to  effect  harmony  of  in- 
terpretation. The  one  was  of  the  apparent  and  relative 
kind,  because  it  referred  to  subjects  which  appear  in- 
comprehensible only  to  the  confined  human  understand- 
ing, but  which  are  in  perfect  harmony  in  the  divine 
thoughts.  Justin  (Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,  c.  65)  says : 
"  Being  quite  certain  that  no  Scripture  contradicts  the 
other,  I  will  rather  confess  that  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  said  therein."  St.Chrysostom  restricted  this  as 
'oUowB  {HomiL  iii,  c  4,  tn  Ep,  2  ad  Theualonicenses) : 


''In  the  divine  writingB  everything  b  intelligible  and 
plain,  whatever  is  necessary  is  open"  (compare  ffomH 
iii,  De  Lazaro,  and  Athanasii  OroHo  contra  gemies,  m 
Opera,  i,  12). 

The  second  expedient  adopted  by  the  Church  was  to 
consider  certain  articles  of  fidth  to  be  leading  doetrwn, 
and  to  regulate  and  define  accordingly  the  sense  of  the 
Bible  wherever  it  appeared  doubtful  and  unceitaia 
This  led  to  the  tkeologico-eedenattioal  or  dogtmaiieai 
mode  of  interpretation,  which,  when  the  Chrisdans  wr« 
divided  into  several  sects,  proved  to  be  indispensabk  to 
the  Church,  but  which  adopted  various  forms  in  the  va- 
rious sects  by  which  it  was  employed.  Not  only  the 
heretics  of  ancient  times,  bat  also  the  fottowen  of  tht 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  the  Syrian,  the 
Anglican,  the  Protestant  Church,  etc,  have  eodecvond 
to  interpret  the  Bible  in  hamMXiy  with  their  dogmas. 

Berides  the  three  modes  of  interpretation  which  bare 
been  mentioned  above,  theological  writers  have  spokes 
of  typicalf  proph^icalj  empkatical,  pkiloaophical,  tradi- 
Honal,  moral,  or  practical  interpretation.  But  all  these 
are  only  one-sided  developments  of  some  single  feature 
contained  in  the  above  three,  arbitiarily  chosen ;  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  conridered  to  be  aeparate 
modes,  but  are  only  modifications  of  one  or  other  of 
those  three.  The  interpretation  in  which  all  these 
modes  are  brought  into  harmony  has  lately  been  caBed 
the  pankarmomoaly  which  word  is  not  very  bai^sly 
chosen  (F.  H.  Germar,  Die  Pankarmoniacke  Inierpreto' 
Hon  der  HeiHgen  8ehr\fty  Lpz.  1821 ;  and  by  the  samr 
author,  Beitrag  air  AUgememm  Jfermeneutik,  Ahona. 
1828). 

The  interpretation  which,  in  spite  of  aU  eodeeiastkal 
opposition,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  being  the  only  true  one. 
strictly  adheres  to  the  demands  of  general  hermenentics» 
to  which  it  adds  those  particular  hermeneatkal  mks 
which  meet  the  requisites  of  particular  casoa.  Thi* 
has,  in  modem  times,  been  styled  the  kigtorieo-gram- 
matical  mode  of  interpretation.  This  appellation  hw 
been  chosen  because  the  epithet  grammatical  accmg  to 
be  too  narrow  and  too  much  restricted  to  the  mere  ver- 
bal sense.  It  might  be  more  correct  to  style  it  amply 
the  historical  interpretation,  since  the  word  **  historicaT 
comprehends  everything  that  is  requisite  to  be  known 
about  the  language,  the  turn  of  mind,  the  individnahtr, 
etc.,  of  an  author  in  order  to  rightly  nnderstand  tis 
book.  This  method,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  tnoed 
to  Semler  (  Vorbereitung  «.  d,  theoL  Hermenent.  1762).  is 
liable,  however,  to  degenerate  into  Rationalism  (Farrar, 
History  of  Free  Thought,  p.  22),  unless  guafded  by  the 
spirit  of  evangelical  piety. 

The  different  modes  ix  interpreting  the  Bible  whidi 
have  generally  obtained  are,  according  to  what  we  have 
stated,  essentiaUy  the  foU&wing  three :  the  grammati- 
cal, the  ALLEGORICAL,  the  DOGMATICAL.  The  gram- 
matical mode  of  interpretation  simply  investigates  the 
sense  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  alle- 
gorical, according  to  Qnintilian^s  sentence,  ''Aliiid  ver- 
bis, aliud  sensn  ostendo,"  maintains  that  the  words  o^ 
the  Bible  have,  besides  their  simi^  sense,  another 
which  is  concealed  as  behind  a  pictoie,  and  endeavws 
to  find  out  this  supposed  figurative  sense,  which,  it  lA 
said,  was  not  intended  by  the  authors  (see  Olshaof^n, 
Ein  Wort  Uber  ti^eren  Schriftsnm,  Kdnigsberg,  1824). 
The  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain die  Bible  in  harmony  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  following  the  principle  of  analogiajSdei,  Com- 
pare ConeiUi  Tridentini,  Sewion  iv,  decret  ii :  ''Let  no 
one  venture  to  interpret  the  holy  Scriptmres  in  a  seiM 
contrary  to  that  which  the  holy  mother  Churoh  bat 
held,  and  does  hold,  and  which  has  the  power  of  decid- 
ing what  is  the  true  sense  and  the  right  interpietattoa 
of  the  holy  Scriptures."  So  also  Rambaoh,  In§titwtitme9 
Nermeneutiea  Sacra  (JcnsB,  1728):  **The  authority 
which  this  analogy  of  faith  exerdses  upon  int^prets^ 
tion  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  foundation  and  lib- 
eral principle  according  to  the  rule  of  which  all  scrip- 
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tunl  interpietatioiis  are  to  be  tried  as  by  a  touchstone.** 
Art  zx  of  the  Anglican  Church :  "  It  is  not  Uwlnl  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  Qod's 
word  written,  neither  may  it  expound  one  place  of 
Seriptore  so  as  to  be  repugnant  to  another.**  Scotch 
Confeasion,  art.  xviii :  ^  We  dare  not  admit  any  inter- 
pretation which  contradicts  any  leading  article  of  faith, 
or  my  plain  text  of  Scripture,  or  the  rule  of  charity,** 
etc 

2.  The  allegorical,  as  well  sa  the  dogmatical  mode  of 
interpretation,  presupposes  the  grammatical,  which  con- 
seqnenthr  forms  the  basis  of  the  other  two,  so  that 
neither  Uie  one  nor  the  other  can  exist  entirely  without 
it.  Hence  the  grammatical  mode  of  interpretation  must 
have  a  historical  precedence  before  the  others.    But 
history  also  proves  that  the  Church  has  constantly  en- 
desvoied  to  curtail  the  province  of  gnunmatical  inter- 
pretation, to  renounce  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  rise 
above  it.    If  we  follow,  with  the  examining  eye  of  a 
historicsl  inquirer,  the  course  in  which  these  three 
modes  of  interpretation,  in  their  mutual  dependence 
opon  each  other,  have  generaUy  been  applied,  it  becomes 
evident  that  in  opposition  to  the  grammatical  mode,  the 
allegorical  was  first  set  up.    Subsequently,  the  allegori- 
cal was  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  dogmatical ; 
bat  it  started  up  with  rdbewed  vigor  when  the  dogmati- 
cal mode  rigorously  confined  the  ^iritual  movement  of 
the  human  intellect,  as  well  as  all  religious  sentiment, 
within  the  too  narrow  bounds  of  dogmatical  despotism. 
The  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  could  only  spring 
np  after  the  Church,  renouncing  the  original  multiplici- 
ty of  opinions,  had  agreed  upon  certain  leading  doctrines ; 
after  which  time  it  grew,  together  with  the  Church,  into 
a  mighty  tree,  towering  high  above  every  surrounding 
object,  and  casting  its  shade  over  everything.  The  long- 
ing desire  for  light  and  warmth,  of  those  who  were  spell- 
boimd  under  its  shade,  induced  them  to  cultivate  again 
the  allegorical  and  the  grammatical  interpretation:  but 
they  were  unable  to  bring  the  fruits  of  these  modes  to 
full  maturity.     Every  new  intellectual  revolution,  and 
every  spiritual  development  of  nations,  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  grammatical  interpretation.    This  impulse  last- 
ed until  interpretation  was  again  taken  captive  by  the 
overwhelming  ecclesiastical  power,  whose  old  formali- 
ties had  regained  strength,  or  which  had  been  renovated 
vmAa  new  forma.    Grammatical  interpretation,  conse- 
qoently,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  principle  of  spiritu- 
al progress,  and  the  dogmatical  with  the  conservative 
prind^    Finally,  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  as 
an  artifidsl  aid  subservient  to  the  conservative  princi- 
ple, when,  by  its  vigorous  stability,  the  latter  exercises  a 
too  onnatural  pressure.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  his- 
toiv  of  all  times  and  countries,  so  that  we  may  confine 
oonetves  to  the  following  few  iUui^rative  observations. 
The  various  tendencies  of  the  first  Christian  period 
were  combined  in  the  second  century,  so  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  general  (Catholic)  Church  was  gradually 
adopted  by  most  parties.    But  now  it  became  rather 
difficult  to  select,  from  the  variety  of  doctrines  prevalent 
in  various  sects,  those  by  the  application  of  which  to 
Bibfical  interpretation  a  perfect  harmony  and  systemat- 
ical amity  could  be  effected.    Nevertheless,  the  wants 
of  acience  powerfully  demanded  a  systematic  arrange- 
nwDt  of  Biblical  doctrines,  even  before  a  general  agree- 
n»ent  upon  dogmatical  principles  had  been  efi'ected.  The 
*«»ts  of  acience  were  espedally  felt  among  the  Alexan- 
<^nne  Christians ;  and  in  Alexandria,  where  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  had  from  ancient  times  been  practiced, 
it  offoed  the  desired  expedient  which  met  the  exigency 
«f  the  Church.    Hence  it  may  naturally  be  explained 
why  the  Alexandrine  theologians  of  the  second  and 
third  century,  particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
^^rigen,  interpreted  allegorically,  and  why  the  allegori- 
cd  interpretation  was  perfected,  and  in  vogue,  even  be- 
fore the  dogmatical  came  into  existence.     Origen,  es- 
P«ciaBy  in  his  fourth  book,  De  PnncipMj  treats  on  scrip- 
tval  interpretation,  using  the  following  arguments :  The 


hdy  Scriptures,  inspired  by  God,  form  a  harmonious 
whole,  perfect  in  itself,  without  any  defects  and  contra- 
dictions, and  containing  nothing  that  is  insignificant 
and  superfluous.  The  gnunmatical  interpretation  leads 
to  obstacles  and  objections  which,  according  to  the  quali- 
ty just  stated  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  are  inadmissible 
and  impossibly  Now,  since  the  merely  grammatical  in- 
terpretation can  neither  remove  nor  overcome  these  ob- 
jections, we  must  seek  for  an  expedient  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  grammatical  interpretation.  The  alle- 
gorical interpretation  offers  this  expedient,  and  conse- 
quentiy  is  above  the  grammatical  Origen  observes 
that  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  and  he  dis- 
tinguishes a  triple  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures  analo- 
gous to  this  division  {De  Princip,  iv,  108 ;  comp.  Klausen, 
Hermeneuiik  des  Neuen  Testamentet,  Leipzig,  1841,  p.  104 
sq.). 

Since,  however,  allegorical  interpretation  cannot  be 
reduced  to  settled  rules,  but  always  depends  upon  the 
greater  or  less  influence  of  imagination;  and  since  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  the  Alexandrine 
theologians  produced  by  means  of  allegorical  interpreta^ 
tion,  was  in  many  respects  objected  to;  and  since,  in  op- 
poeiticm  to  these  Alexandrine  theologians,  there  was 
gradually  established,  and  more  and  more  firmly  defined, 
a  system  of  Christian  doctrines  which  formed  a  firm  basis 
for  uniformity  of  interpretation,  in  accordance  with  the 
mind  of  the  majority,  there  gradually  sprung  up  a  dog- 
matical mode  of  interpretation  founded  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  ecclesiastical  teachers,  which  had  been  rec- 
ognised as  orthodox  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  dog- 
matical interpretation  has  been  in  perfect  existence  since 
the  b^^iiming  of  the  fourth  century,  and  then  more  and 
more  supplanted  the  allegorical,  which  henceforward  was 
left  to  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  a  few  individuals.  Thus 
St.  Jerome,  about  A.D.  400,  could  say  (Comment,  in  Mai- 
adt.  i,  16) :  ^*The  rule  of  Scripture  is,  where  there  is  a 
manifest  prediction  of  future  events,  not  to  enfeeble  that 
which  is  written  by  the  uncertainty  of  allegory."  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  fourth  century,  the  ecclesiastico- 
dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  was  developed  with 
constant  reference  to  the  grammatical  Even  Hilary, 
in  his  book  De  Trinitate,  i,  properly  asserts :  '^  He  is  the 
best  reader  who  rather  expects  to  obtain  sense  from  the 
words  than  imposes  it  upon  them,  and  who  carries  more 
away  than  he  has  brought,  nor  forces  that  upon  the 
words  which  he  had  resolved  to  understand  before  he  b^ 
gan  toread.** 

After  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  gram- 
matical interpretation  fell  entirely  into  decay;  which 
ruin  was  dfected  partly  by  the  full  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines  defined  in  all  their 
parts,  and  by  a  fear  of  deviating  from  tiib  system,  pardy 
also  by  the  continuaUy  increasing  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  Bible  was  written.  The  primary 
condition  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatical  interpretation 
was  then  most  clearly  expressed  byVincentius  Lirinen- 
sb  (Commonit.  i) :  "  Since  the  holy  Scriptures,  on  ac- 
count of  their  depth,  are  not  understood  by  all  in  the 
same  manner,  but  their  sentences  are  understood  difier- 
entiy  by  different  persons,  so  that  they  might  seem  to 
admit  as  many  meanings  as  there  are  men,  we  must  weH 
take  care  that  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church 
we  hold  fast  what  has  been  believed  everywhere,  always, 
and  by  all'*  (Compare  Commonit,  ii,  ed.  Bremensis,  1688, 
p.  821  sq.).  Henceforward  interpretation  was  confined 
to  the  mere  collection  of  explanations,  which  had  first 
been  given  by  men  whose  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  was 
unquestionable.  **It  is  better  not  to  be  imbued  vrith  tha 
pretended  novelty,  but  to  be  fiDed  from  the  fountain 
of  the  ancient^  (Cassidori  ttutihttiones  Divince,  Praef. 
Compare  Alcuini  Epittola  ad  Gislam,  in  Opera,  ed. 
Frobenius,  i,  464 ;  Comment,  in  JoK,  Prof,,  ib.  p.  460 ; 
Claudius  Turon,  Prolegomena  in  Comment,  m  librm  Re^ 
gum;  Haymo^  ff istoria  EcclesiasticcL,iXyS,  etc).  Doubt- 
ful cases  were  decided  according  to  the  precedents  of  ec- 
clesiastical defiidtions.    ''In  passages  which  may  be 
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either  doubtful  or  obecurci  we  might  know  tlut  we 
should  follow  that  which  \b  found  to  be  neither  contrary 
to  evangelical  precepta,  not  opposed  to  the  decrees  of 
holy  men**  (Benedict!  CapitiUaray  iii,  58,  in  Pertz,  ifon- 
umenta  Veteris  German,  ffistor.  iv,  2,  p.  107). 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  al- 
legorical interpretation  again  prevailed.  The  Middle 
Ages  were  more  distingudshed  by  sentiment  than  by 
clearness,  and  the  allegorical  interpretation  gave  satis- 
faction to  sentiment  and  occupation  to  free  mental  spec- 
ulation. The  typical  system  of  miracle-plays  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Biblia  Pauperum  exactly  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  allegorical  interpretation  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
men  like  bishop  Agobardus  (A.D.  840,  in  Gallandii  BibL 
xiii,  p.  446),  Johannes  Scotus,  Erigena,  Druthmar,  Nico- 
laus  Lyraous,  Roger  Bacon,  and  others,  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  grammatical  interpretation,  and  were 
only  wanting  in  the  requisite  means,  and  in  knowledge, 
for  putting  it  successfully  into  practice. 

When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  classical  studies  had 
revived,  they  exercised  also  a  favorable  influence  upon 
Biblical  interpretation,  and  restored  grammatical  inter- 
pretation to  honor.  It  was  especially  by  grammatical 
interpretation  that  the  domineering  Catholic  Church 
was  combated  at  the  Reformation ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
newly-ariaen  Protestant  Church  had  been  dogmatically 
established,  it  began  to  consider  grammatical  inter]M'e- 
tation  a  dangerous  adversary  of  its  own  dogmas,  and 
opposed  it  as  much  as  did  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves. From  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  this  important  ally  of  Protestantism 
was  subjected  to  the  artificial  law  of  a  new  dogmati- 
cal interpretatidh,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
changed  the  principle  of  interpretation  formerly  ad- 
vanced by  Vincentius  into  an  ecclesiasrical  dogma.  In 
consequence  of  this  new  oppression,  the  religious  senti- 
ment, which  had  fluently  been  wounded  both  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  took  refuge  in  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  which  then  reappeared  under  the 
forms  of  typical  and  mystical  theology. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  grammatical 
interpretation  recovered  its  authority.  It  was  then  first 
reintroduced  by  the  Arminians,  and,  in  spite  of  constant 
attacks,  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  century,  it  de- 
cidedly prevailed  among  the  German  Protestants.  It 
exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  manifold  errors  occurred  in  its  applica- 
tion. During  the  last  half  century  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  again  curtailed  the  rights  and  in- 
vaded the  province  of  grammatical  interpretation  by 
promoting  (according  to  the  general  reaction  of  our 
times)  the  opposing  claims  of  dogmatical  and  m3r8tical 
interpretation.  Comp.  J.  RosenmUller,  Hutoria  Inter- 
pretationU  Librorum  tacrorum  in  Ecdesia  Christiana, 
Lipsiie,  1795-1814, 5  vols. ;  Van  Mildert,  i4f»  Inquiry  into 
the  General  Principles  of  Scripture  Interpretation^  in 
Eight  Sermons,  etc  (Oxford,  1815);  Meyer,  Geschichte 
der  Schrifterlddrung  seit  der  WiederhersteUung  der  Wis- 
senschq/len  (Gottingen,  1802-9, 5  vols.);  Simon,  Histoire 
Critique  des  principaux  Commentateurs  du  Now,  Test, 
(RotterdiVnt  1698) ;  £.  F.  K.  RosenmUller,  HandbuchJ^r 
die  Literatur  der  BibUschen  KriOk  und  Exegese  (Gott. 
1797-1800, 4  vols.). 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  varioua  notions  oonoeming 
Biblical  interpretation  which  we  have  stated,  there  have 
been  produced  Biblical  hermenentics  of  very  different 
kinds ;  for  instance,  in  the  earlier  period  we  might  men- 
tion that  of  the  Donatist  TVonins,  who  wrote  about  the 
fourth  century  his  ReguUs  ad  investigandttm  et  invenien' 
dam  inteUigaiiiam  Scripturarum  septem;  Angustinus, 
De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Mb,  i,S;  Istdoms  Hi^Milensis, 
Sentent,  419  sq.;  Santis  Pagnini  (who  died  in  1541), 
Isagoga  ad  mgsticos  Sacra  Scr^rtura  sensus,  libri  octo- 
decim  (Colon.  1540);  Sixti  Senensis  (who  died  1599), 
BibHotheca  Sancta  (VeneUis,  1566.  Of  this  work, 
which  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  there  belongs  to 
"■lar  present  subject  only  Liber  tertius,  Artem  exponendi 


Sancta  Scripta  Caiholicis  ExposUoribus  €q>(issisnit  Be^ 
ulis  et  ExempHs  ostendens.)  At  a  later  period  the  Bo- 
maa  Catholics  added  to  these  the  works  of  Goldhagca 
(Biainz,  1765),  BeUarmine,  Martianay,  Caimet,  ami,  more 
recently,  SeemUller's  Hermeneutiea  Sacra  (1799) ;  Mayr't 
Institutio  Interp,  Sacri  (1789) ;  Jahn's  Enckiridiom  Her^ 
men,  (Vienna,  1812) ;  Arigler's  Hermeneutiea  GtmeraUi 
(Vienna,  1818) ;  Unterkircher's  Hermeneutiea  BMiea 
(1831);  RanoMer,  Herm,  BibL  Prine^tia  Rationaiia 
(Fttnf  Kirchen,  1888) ;  Schnittler,  GrundHmm  der  Her- 
meneutik  (Ratisbon,  1844) ;  Glaire's  HainenesUiea  Sacra 
(1840). 

On  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  were  added  by  Flacfoi, 
Ckcvis  Scripturm  Sacra  (Basiles,  1587,  and  often  re- 
printed in  turo  volumes) ;  by  Johann  Gerfaaid,  Tradatn 
de  Legitima  ScripL  Sacra  Interpretatione  (Jenae,  1610); 
by  Solomon  Glassiui^  PkUologia  Sacra  Hbri  ftranfag 
(Jena,  1628,  and  often  reprinted) ;  by  Jacob  Ramharti, 
Instituiiones  Hermeneuiioa  Sacra  (Jenae,  1723). 

On  the  part  of  the  Calvinists  there  were  fiinriahed  by 
Turretin,  De  Scriptura  Sacra  InterpretaOome  Traetatus 
Bipartitus  (Dordrecht,  1728,  and  often  reprinted).  In 
the  English  Church  were  produced  by  Herbert  Manh 
Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretatiom  of  the  Bible 
(Cambridge,  1828). 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  dentury  it  has  been  oaoal 
to  treat  on  the  Old -Testament  henneneotics  and  oo 
those  of  the  New  Testament  in  separate  works:  for  in- 
stance, Meyer,  Versudi  einer  Hermeneutik  des  Aitai  7*e#- 
tamentes  (Lubeck,  1799) ;  Parean,  Institmtio  InterpreHt 
Veteris  Testamenti  (Ti^ecti,  1822);  Emesti,  Institutio 
InterpreOs  Novi  Testamenti  (lipsijB,  1761,  ed.  dta^cn- 
rante  Ammon,  1809 ;  translated  into  English  by  Texiot, 
Edinburgh,  1888);  Moms,  Super  Hermmmtica  Non 
Testamenti  acroases  aoadaniea  (ed.  EichatlUit,  lipsic, 
1797-1802, in  two  volumes, bat  not  completed);  Keil, 
Lehrbuch  der  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testctmentfcs,  nath 
Grundsdtten  der  grammatisck-^istorisehen  Interpretatiim 
(Leipzig,  1810;  the  same  work  in  lAtin,  Lipstn,  1811); 
ConybMre,  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1824,  be- 
ing  an  attempt  to  trace  the  History  and  to  aaoeriain  the 
limits  of  the  secondary  and  spiritual  Interpretation  qf 
Scripture  (Oxford,  1824) ;  Schldermacher,  Hermeneutik 
und  Krittk  mit  besondertr  Betiehung  a^fdas  Neue  Tes^ 
foment  (edited  by  LUcke,  Berlin,  1838).  The  noost  com- 
plete is  Klansen,  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testamaiet 
(from  the  Danish,  Leipzig,  1841);  Wilke,  Die  Herme- 
neutik des  Neuen  Testamentes  ^stematisck  daryeslelU 
(Leipzig,  1848);  S.  Davidson^s  Sacred  Hermeneuties  de- 
veloped coui  appUed;  including  a  History  of  BibHoal 
Interpretation  from  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Ref- 
ormation (Edinburgh,  1848). 

For  lists  of  other  works  on  the  subject,  see  Walch,  BA- 
liotheoa  Theologioa,  iv, 206  sq.;  Danz,  Universal  VTorter* 
buch,  p.  884  sq.;  Append,  p.  46;  Darling,  Cydopadia 
Bibliogrttphica,  ii,  81  sq. ;  Malcolm,  Theological  Index,^ 
218. 

Interregnum.  The  interregnum  firom  the  tine 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  I  to  the  accession  of  Qiaries 
II  to  the  throne  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  import 
tant  periods  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country. 
It  was  during  thb  period  that  the  Episcopal  Church, 
^  which  had  been  reared  by  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  state,  and  cemented  with  the  tears  and  Uood  of 
dissentients,**  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  Presbyte- 
rianism,  and  for  a  time  even  Congregationalism,  gabed 
the  ascendency.  But,  to  the  justice  of  the  latter,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Congregationalists,  or,  rather,  the 
Indepeiklents,  never  actually  sought  to  establish  their 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  while  Presbyterian- 
ism  struggled  hard  to  enf<Mrce  uniformity  to  her  creed. 
Stoughton  says  (in  his  Ecdes,  Hist,  ofEngtand  since  tie 
Restoration,  i,  49),  **  It  was  with  Pirsbyteriaiiism  thai 
situated,  rather  than  with  Independency,  ox  any  other 
eodenastical  systems,  that  Episcopacy  came  flnt  into 
competition  and  conflict  after  the  king's  (Charles  II) 
return.'*    Some  writers  deny  the  possilnHty  of  an  inter* 
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regmdn  in  the  En^^h  government  as  it  then  existed,  | 
because,  say  they, "  there  can  be  legally  no  interregnum 
in  a  hereditaxy  monarchy  like  that  of  England,"  and  hold 
that  the  reign  of  Charles  II  is  ^  always  computed  in  le- 
gal language  as  commencing  at  the  execution  of  Charles 
L"*  See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hi$L  o/XHaetUen  (2d  ed. 
Lond.  1889,  i,  68  sq.    See  also  Exoland,  Chubch  of; 

IXDEPESiDKNTS;  PrBSBTTBRIANS.      (J.  H.W.) 

IntexTogatifinds  Mari»,  an  apocryphal  work. 

See  PSKUDOGKAPH. 

Intentitia  Tempdnun.    The  Council  of  Sar- 
dica  established  the  principle  *' Potest  per  has  promo- 
tiones  (i.  e.  to  consecrate),  qum  habebant  uiique  proKxum 
tempuMj  pzobari,  qua  fide  sit,  qua  modestia,  qua  gravi- 
tate et  verecundia,  et  si  dignus  fuerit  probatus,  divino 
sacerdotio  illustretur,  quia  conveniens  non  est,  nee  ratio 
Tel  disdptina  patitur,  ut  temere  et  leviter  ordinetnr 
episcopus  ant  presbyter  ant  diaconus  .  .  .  sed  hi,  quO' 
rum  per  kmgwn  tempuB  exominata  tit  vita  et  meritajw- 
Tint  comprob€ita^    Consequently  every  member  of  the 
dergy  was  obliged  to  spend  a  preparatory  vUerval  (in- 
tersdtium)  before  he  could  be  promoted  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  oider  (prdo)  (Ditt,  59,  c  2).    This  principle 
was  also  observed  concerning  the  consecration  for  the 
lower  orders  of  the  priesthood  while  special  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions  were  attached  to  them,  but,  as  their  ear- 
lier character  changed,  the  discipline  also  became  more 
lax  as  regards  the  time  of  probation  (see  Ditt,  77,  c  2, 
3, 9).    After  the  consecration  to  these  lower  offices  had 
oome  to  be  considered  a  mere  formality  for  the  transi- 
tion to  higher  ordi$tetf  the  observation  of  these  proba- 
tions was  also  neglected.    The  Council  of  Trent  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  old  customs  concerning  the  lower 
degrees  of  the  priesthood  (c  17,  Sees.  28,  De  Rtform,), 
sod  stated  exfMressly  that  *<per  temporum  interstitia, 
nisi  aliud  episoopo  expedire  magis  videretur,  conferan- 
tur,  ut  .  .  .  in  unoquoque  munere  juxta  prsBScriptum 
episcopi  se  exerceant"  (c  11,  etc);  yet  this  had  but 
little  or  no  eflfect,  and  it  is  even  usual  in  some  Roman 
Gaiholic  countries  to  confer  at  once  the  tonsure  and  all 
the  lower  orders.    The  Council  of  Trent  decided  also 
that  between  the  lower  consecration  and  the  higher, 
and  between  each  of  these,  there  should  be  an  interval 
of  one  year,  **nisi  necessitas  aut  ecdesin  utilitas  aliud 
expoecat"  (c  11, 13, 14,  etc),  but  that  "duo  sacri  ordi- 
nes  Don  eodem  diie,  etiam  regularibus,  conferantnr,  priv- 
ilegiiB  ac  indultis  quibusvis  concessis  non  obstantibus 
qoibascunqiie"  (c  18,  etc ;  compare  also  c  18, 15,  ](.  De 
te«p.  ori  i,  11 ;  c  2,  X.  i>c  eo  quifitrtiv,  v,  80).   These 
T^ars  of  mterval  are  computed,  not  according  to  the  cal- 
endar, but  according  to  the  Church  year,    ^th  regard 
to  the  right  of  dispensation  conceded  to  the  bishops  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (c  11,  cit),  the  Conffrtffotio  Con- 
ct&'  decided  that  the  simultaneous  administration  of  the 
ondma  minore$  and  the  subdeaconship  is  a  punishable 
offence  (No.  1,  ad  c  11,  dt.  in  the  edition  of  Schulte  and 
Kichter).    See  Thomassen,  VeL  et  nov,  eccL  ditcipL  i,  2, 
c  S6, 86;  Van  Espen,  Jut  eccL  umnert.  i,  1,  c  2 ;  ii,  9, 
c  5;  Phillips,  Kirehenrecht,  i,  648  sq.;  Herzog,  Beal- 
^Uopadie,  vi,  707. 

Interrals.    See  brnsRsnTiA. 

Intervent6res.    See  Intercessores. 

Intlironisation  is  the  ceremony  of  installing  a 
bishop  on  the  episcopal  seat  immediately  after  his  con- 
^e^^retion.  It  is  said  that  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Church  it  was  customary  for  the  bishop,  after  taking 
P^Mseasion  of  his  seat,  to  address  the  congregation,  and 
tlus  address  was  called  the  TnthromzaHon  termoru  To 
the  provincials  under  his  control  he  addressed  instead 
I  lettew  containing  his  confession  of  faith,  intended  to 
establish  communications  with  them :  these  were  called 
I  f^kronfzation  iettert  (Bingham,  Orig.  EccUt.  L  ii,  c  xi, 
§10).  Inthronization  money  is  the  sum  of  money  paid 
oy  some  prelates  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  ordi- 
MtioiL-Bergier,  Diet,  de  TheoL  iii,  488. 
iBtinotioii  is  a  name  for  one  of  the  three  modes  in 


which  the  sacrament  is  administered  to  the  laity  of  the 
Eastern  Church  (comp.  Neale,  Introd,  EcuL  Churck,  p. 
525),  viz.,  by  breaking  the  consecrated  bread  into  the 
consecrated  wine,  and  giving  to  each  oonmiunicant  the 
two  elements  togeUier  in  a  spoon,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  loss  of  either  element.    Some  Greek  litur- 
gical writers  assert  that  the  practice  of  intinction  was 
introduced  by  Chrysostom  himself  (which  Neale  ap- 
proves), but  the  traditional  evidence  adduced  does  not 
well  support  this  assertion ;  and  the  fact,  which  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  established,  that  the  two  elements  were 
of  old  administered  by  two  persons,  and  not  by  one  only, 
as  is  done  at  present,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  their  ad- 
mixture for  communion  was  ever  the  ordmary  practice. 
Bona  {Rerum  Liturg,  11,  xviii,  8),  however,  says  that  it 
was  forbidden  by  Julius  I  (A.D.  887^52),  whose  decree, 
as  given  by  Gratian  {Dittmct,  ii,  c  7),  speaks  of  it  as  a 
practice  not  warranted  by  the  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  is 
rei»resented  as  giving  fint  his  body  and  then  his  blood 
to  the  apostles;  and,  if  this  decree  is  authentic,  it  goes 
to  prove  that  the  practice  was  known  during  Chrysos- 
tom's  time.     The  third  Council  of  Braga  (A.D.  675)  de- 
creed against  it  in  their  first  canon  in  the  identical  words 
used  by  Julius  I :  "  Illud,  quod  pro  complemento  com- 
muiiionis  intinctam  tradunt  eucharistiam  populis,  nee 
hoc  probatum  ex  evangelio  testimonium  redpit,  ub^ 
apostolis  corpus  suum  et  sanguinem  comroendavit ;  se- 
orsum  enim  panis  et  seorsum  calicis  commendatio  mc- 
moratur.     Nam  intinctiun  panem  aliis  Christum  non 
prBbuLBse  legtmus  excepto  iilo  tantum  disdpulo,  qucm 
p^ditorem  ostenderet"    Hicrologus  (c  xix)  asserts  that 
the  practice  contradicted  the  primitive  canon  of  the  Ro- 
man liturgy,  but  this  certainly  cannot  go  to  prove  the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  the  Eastern  Church.    In 
the  11th  century  it  was  forbidden  by  pope  Urban  II 
(AJ).  1088-1099),  except  in  cases  of  necessity;  and  his 
successor,  Pascal  II,  forbade  it  altogether,  and  ordered 
in  cases  where  difficulty  of  swallowing  the  solid  element 
occurred,  to  administer  the  fluid  element  al<Mie.     Bona, 
however,  quotes  from  Ivo  of  Chartres  about  this  time  a 
canon  of  a  Council  of  Tours,  in  which  priests  are  order- 
ed to  keep  the  reserved  oblation  ''  intincta  in  sanguine 
Christi,  ut  veraciter  Presbyter  possit  dicere  infirmo,  Cor- 
pus, et  Sanguis  Domini  noetri  Jesu  Christi  proficiat  tibi 
in  remissionem  peccatorum  et  vitam  SBtemam."    The 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  (A.D.  1175)  expressed  itself 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  intinction  in  the  following 
[Jain  language :  '*  Inhibemus  ne  quia  quasi  pro  comple- 
mento communionis  intinctam  alicui  Eucharistiam  tra- 
dat"    But  from  the  word  completnentwn  the  practice  for- 
bidden seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  consumption  of 
the  superabundant  elements  by  the  laity  (directed  in 
one  of  the  modem  rubrics  of  the  Church  of  England)  as 
that  of  intinction.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Western  Church  always  stood  committed  against 
the  practice,  though  some  think  that  traces  of  it  can  be 
found,  e.  g.  in  the  ancient  Irish  Visitation  Office,  written 
about  the  8th  century,  and  which  was  published  by  Sir 
William  Bentham  (comp.  Hart,  jEcd!f«. /Second,  Introd. 
xiv).— Blunt,  Theol,  Diet,  i,  365.    See  Concomitant. 

Ibitolerance  is  a  word  chiefly  used  in  reference  to 
those  persons,  churches,  or  societies  who  do  not  allow 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  but  impose  on  them  arti- 
cles, creeds,  ceremonies,  etc,  of  their  own  devising.  See 
Toleration. 

Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  from  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  an  intolerant  spirit  or  an  intol- 
erant church.  ^  It  has  inspired  its  votaries  with  a  sav- 
age ferocity;  has  plunged  the  fatal  dagger  into  inno- 
cent blood;  depopulated  towns  and  kingdoms;  over- 
thrown states  and  empires,  and  brought  down  the  right- 
eous vengeance  of  heaven  up<m  a  guilty  world.  The 
pretence  of  superior  knowledge,  sanctity,  and  authority 
for  its  support  is  the  disgrace  of  reason,  the  grief  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  paroxysm  of  folly.  To  fetter  the  con- 
science is  injustice;  to  insnare  it  is  an  act  of  sacrilege; 
but  to  torture  it  by  an  attempt  to  force  its  feelings  is 
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hoferible  intolennoe :  it  is  the  most  abandoned  violation 
of  all  the  maximw  of  religion  and  morality.  Jesus  Christ 
formed  a  kingdom  purely  spiritual :  the  apostles  exer- 
cised only  a  spiritual  authority  under  the  direction  of 
Jesus  Christ;  particular  churches  were  united  only  by 
faith  and  love ;  in  all  civil  affairs  they  submitted  to  civil 
magistracy;  and  in  religious  concerns  they  were  govern- 
ed by  the  reasoning,  advice,  and  exhortations  of  their 

*    own  officers :  their  censures  were  only  honest  reproofii ; 
and  their  excommunications  were  only  declarations  that 

^  such  offenders,  being  inoHTigible,  wer^  no  longer  ac- 
counted members  of  their  communities." 

Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  no  man  or 
men  have  any  authority  whatever  from  Christ  over  the 
consciences  of  others,  or  to  persecute  the  persons  of  any 
whose  religions  principles  agree  not  with  their  own. 
See  Lowell's  Sermons;  Robinson's  Claude^  ii,  227,  229; 
Saurin's  Sermons,  voL  iii.  Preface ;  Locke,  Government 
and  Toleration;  Memoir  of  Roger  Wiliiams, — Buck, 
TheoL  Did,  a.  v.    See  Judgment,  Private. 

Intoroetta,  Prosper,  a  Roman  Catholic  Sicilian 
who  went  to  China  as  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  bom  at 
Piazza  in  1625.  He  had  first  studied  law,  but,  believing 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  serve  the  Church,  he  joined  the  or- 
der of  the  Jesuits,  and  prepared  for  the  missionary  field 
in  China.  Here  he  encountered  many  obstacles,  but, 
notwithstanding,  succeeded  in  making  many  converts. 
Persecuted  by  the  Chinese,  he  courageously  pushed  his 
work  forward,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Jesuitical  missionaries  to  that  country.  He  died  Oct. 
8, 1696.  His  Mrorks  evince  a  careful  and  continued  stu&y 
of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  aimed  to  es- 
tablish his  peculiar  religious  creed;  and  it  might  be 
well  for  Protestant  missionaries  sent  to  Asiatic  and  oth- 
er heathen  fields  of  missionary  work  to  imitate  the  great 
zeal  which  has  animated  so  many  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  which  has  secured  them  often- 
times greater  prominence  than  the  Protestant  laborers. 
He  wrote  Talhio  (or  "  the  great  study  of  Confucius  and 
of  his  disciple  Tseu-sse")}  edited,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  Father  Ignace  de  Costa  (1662) : — Tchoung-young  (or 
'*  Invariability  in  the  intermediate  course**) ;  (Hie  of  the 
four  books  of  Confucianism,  preceded  by  a  life  of  Confu- 
cius: ConfucH  Vitu  (Goa,  16iS9,  small  foL) : — Litnyu  ("  the 
book  of  Confucius*s  philosophical  discussions**)  (without 
place  or  date,  1  voL  small  foL) : — Testimonium  de  Cultu 
Sinensi  (Lyon,  1700,  8vo) : — Compendiosa  NarraL  deUo 
Stato  delta  Missione  Cmese,  cominciando  dalT  atmo  1581, 
sino  al  1669  (Rome,  1671  or  1672, 8vo).  There  also  re- 
mains still  in  MS.  a  complete  paraphrase  of  the  four 
books  of Oonfucius.  See  Hoefer,  Notw.  Biog.  Gin,  xxv, 
931.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Intrepidity  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  disposi- 
tion of  mind  unaffected  with  fear  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  Resolution  either  banishes  fear  or  surmounts 
it,  and  is  firm  on  all  occasions.  Courage  is  impatient  to 
attack,  undertakes  boldly,  and  is  not  lessened  by  diffi- 
cult. Valor  acts  with  vigor,  gives  no  way  to  resist- 
ance, but  pursues  an  ent^rise  in  spite  of  opposition. 
Bravery  k#w8  no  fear ;  it  runs  nobly  into  danger,  and 
prefers  honor  to  life  itself.  Intrepidity  encounters  the 
greatest  perils  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  dares  even 
present  death.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
mart3nrs  of  Christianity.  No  persecution,  however  great, 
did  they  fear  to  encounter  for  the  sake  of  their  religious 
belief,  and  death  was  welcomed  as  the  crowning  victory 
over  error  and  superstition. — Henderson's  Buck,  TheoL 
Diet,  B,y, 

Introductioii,  Biblical,  is  now  the  technical  des- 
ignation for  works  which  aim  to  furnish  a  general  view 
of  such  subjects  and  questions  as  are  preliminaiy  to  a 
proper  exposition  of  the  sacred  books,  the  correspond- 
ing branch  of  Biblical  science  being  often  styled  **  Isa- 
oooics,**  in  a  strict  sense.  The  word  **  introduction** 
-'ng  of  rather  vague  signification,  there  was  also  for- 
y  no  definite  idea  attached  to  the  expression  "BUh 


lioal  IiUrodtution,'"    In  works  on  this  subjeei  (as  ia 
Home's  Introduction)  might  be  found  contents  b^floi^ 
ing  to  geography,  antiquities,  interpretation,  natnid 
history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.    Even  iIk 
usual  contents  of  Biblical  introductions  were  so  on- 
connected  that  Schleiennacher,  in  his  Kurte  Dantti' 
lung  des  Theologischen  StudiumSf  justly  calls  it  em  Ma*' 
cherlei;  that  is,  a  farrago  or  omnium-gathenun.     Bib- 
lical introduction  was  usually  described  as  conaisting  of 
the  various  branches  of  preparatory  knowledge  reqntsire 
for  viewing  and  treating  the  Bible  correctly.     It  was 
distinguished  from  Biblical  history  and  archeology  b}' 
being  less  intimately  connected  with  what  is  osiaaDy 
called  history.     It  comprised  treatises  on  the  ong^n  c( 
the  Bible,  on  the  original  languages,  on  the  translariops, 
and  on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text,  and  was  divided 
into  general  and  special  introduction.     An  endeavor  to 
remove  this  vagueness  by  furnishing  a  firm  definitinn 
of  Biblical  introduction  was  made  by  Dr.  Credner  (in 
his  Einleitung^  noticed  below).     He  defined  BiUical  in- 
troduction to  be  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  divided  it 
into  the  following  parts:  1.  The  history  of  the  separate 
Biblical  books;  2,  the  history  of  the  collection  of  these 
books,  or  of  the  canon;  8,  the  history  of  the  spread  of 
these  books,  or  of  the  translations  of  it;  4,  the  histocy 
of  the  preservadon  of  the  text;  5,  the  history  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  it.    The  same  historical  idea  has  been 
advocated  by  Hilvemick  (in  his  Einleit,),  and  more  pai^ 
ticulariy  by  Hupfeld  {Begriff  u,  Metkode  der  bsbL  £mL 
1844).    This  view,  however,  has  not  generally  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Biblical  scholars,  being  regarded  as  too 
limited  and  special  a  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  end 
in  view  is  to  furnish  a  solution  of  such  questions  as  arise 
upon  the  Bible  as  a  book,  yet  excluding  snch  prepara- 
tory sciences  in  general  as  philology,  archeology,  and 
exegesis,  the  first  two  of  which  rather  relate  to  all  an- 
cient writings,  and  the  last  to  passages  in  detail    By 
common  consent,  treatises  on  BibUcal  intiodaction  have 
now  usually  come  to  embrace  the  field  covered  by  the 
articles  on  the  several  books  as  given  in  this  Cgdop9- 
diOf  and  the  topics  legitimately  included  in  thb  depan- 
ment  of  Biblical  science  may  briefly  be  summed  up 
under  the  following  heads,  which  may,  however,  some- 
times require  to  be  differently  arranged,  or  even  com- 
bined: 1,  Authorship;  2,  date;  3,  place;  4,  inspiiatioo; 
5,  contents;  6,  style ;  7,  peculiar  difficulties---of  the  sev- 
eral books,  with  the  literature  and  commentaries  ap- 
pended.    In  this  way  the  old  division  of  general  and 
special  introduction  is  preserved  only  so  fiu-  that  some 
treatises  are  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment in  order,  while  others  take  up  a  single  book  only 
—the  latter  usually  as  prolegomena  to  a  separate  com- 
mentary; and  the  wider  topics  formeriy  discussed  are 
relegated  to  their  appropriate  and  separ^  spheres,  e.  g. 
in  addition  to  Archswlogy  (mcluding  Geography,  Chro- 
nology, History,  and  Antiquities  proper),  Lexicok^ 
(including  radical  and  comparative  philology,  and  syno- 
nymes),  and  Grammar  (including. all  the  peculiarities 
of  Hebraistic  and  Hellenisdc  phraseology,  poetical  modes 
of  expression,  rhetorical  traits,  etc) — the  following  more 
especially :  the  Canon,  Criticism,  Inspiration,  and  Intei^ 
pretation  (q.  v.  severally).     With  these  prefatory  dis- 
tinctions, we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  hitforicsl 
development  of  this  depsrtment  of  Biblical  Science,  with 
some  criticisms  upon  the  several  works  in  which  it  has 
been  evolved.     In  these  remarks  we  shall  largely  avail ' 
ourselves  of  the  article  on  the  subject  in  Kitto*s  Cfd^*- 
padia  ;  see  also  Bleek*s  Introd,  totheO.T,  (Lond.  1869X 
i,5sq. 

The  Greek  word  ilffoytirffi,  in  the  sense  of  an  nifro- 
duction  to  a  science,  occurs  only  in  later  Greek,  and  wss 
first  used,  to  denote  an  introduction  to  the  right  onder- 
standing  of  the  Bible,  by  Adrian,  a  Greek  who  psobably 
lived  in  the  5th  century  after  ChrisL  'A^pioyov  ciVn- 
yctfyi)  rrjc  ypa^c  ^  >  small  book,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  assist  readers  who  are  nnacqnaintied  vrith  Biblical 
phraseobgy  in  rightly  understanding  pecoliar  words 
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and  ex[>reflai<MM.    It  was  first  edited  by  David  Hdschel, 
under  the  title  of  Adriani  I$agogt  in  JSacram  Seripturam 
Grace  cum  SchoUu  (Augusts  YindoboiuB,  1602,  4to), 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  Critici  Sftcri  (Londcm  ed.  voL 
\m ;  Frankfort  edit.  voL  vi).     Before  Adrian,  the  want 
of  simihir  works  had  aheady  been  felt,  and  books  of  a 
(^rresponding  tendency  were  in  circulation,  but  they  did 
not  b<»r  the  title  of  ti<fayvyi\.    Melito  of  Sardis,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  centuiy,  wrote  a  book 
under  the  title  17  jcXci^,  being  a  key  both  to  the  Old  and 
to  the  New  Testament.    The  so-called  Ai^icc,  which 
were  written  at  a  later  period,  are  books  of  a  similar  de- 
scription.    Some  of  these  Ai(f  ic  have  been  printed  in 
Uatthffii's  Novum  Tatamentum  Grace,  and  in  Boisson- 
ade*a  Anecdota  Graca  (voL  iii,  Parisiis,  1881).    These 
are  merely  linguistic  introductions;  but  there  was  soon 
feh  the  want  of  works  which  might  solve  oUier  ques- 
tions, such  as,  for  instance,  what  are  the  principles 
which  should  guide  us  in  Biblical  interpretation?    The 
Dcmatist  Ticonius  wrote,  about  the  year  880,  Heguke  ad 
mvettiffcmdam  et  imadendam  InteUigenHam  Scriptura- 
ntm  Septem.    St.  Augustine,  in  his  work  Jh  Doctrind 
CkrisHand  (iii,  802),  says  concerning  Uiese  seven  rules 
that  the  author's  intention  was  by  means  of  them  to 
open  the  secret  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  *^  as  if  by  a  key." 
There  aioee  also  a  question  concerning  the  extent  of 
Holy  Writ — that  is  to  say,  what  belonged,  and  what  did 
not  belong  to  Holy  Writ;  and  also  respecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  separate  Biblical  books,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  should  follow  each  other,  etc     About  A.D. 
550,  Casaodorus  wrote  his  InsHtutiones  Divmm.     He 
mentions  in  this  work,  under  the  name  of  Jntroductores 
VivhuB  Scriptura,  five  authors  who  had  been  Imaged 
in  Biblical  investigations,  and  in  his  tenth  chapter 
Bpeaks  of  them  thus:  '*Let  us  eagerly  return  to  the 
guides  to  Holy  Writ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Donatist 
Ticonius,  to  St.  Augustine  on  Christian  doctrine,  to  Adsit- 
an,  Eucherius,  and  Junillus,  whom  I  have  sedulously 
coUected,  in  order  that  works  of  a  sunilar  purport  might 
be  combined  in  one  volume."     Henceforward  the  title 
IwtrodHcHo  in  Scr^pturam  Sacram  was  established,  and 
remained  current  for  all  works  in  which  were  solved 
questions  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.     In 
tile  Western  or  Latin  Church,  during  a  thousand  years, 
scarcely  any  addition  was  made  to  the  collection  of  C!aa- 
slodoms,  while  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  only 
two  worlra  written  during  this  long  period  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  both  bearing  the  title  2vvoif/ic  ttiq  Otiag 
ypof^-    One  of  these  works  is  falsely  ascribed  to 
Athimasitis,  and  the  other  as  falsely  to  Chrysostom. 

The  Dominican  firiar  Santes  Pagninus,  with  the  in- 
tention of  reviewing  the  Biblical  knowledge  of  Jerome 
and  St  Augustine,  puUished  his  Uagoge  ad  8acra»  Lit" 
^(u,  Hber  wdcus  (Coloniie,  1540,  foL),  a  work  which,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  its  appearance,  was  a  great  step  in 
advance. 

The  work  of  the  Dominican  friar  Sixtus  of  Sienna, 
^M)liotheca  Sancta  exprcecipuis  CatkoUca  Ecdesia  auc- 
forUmg  coUect€t,  et  in  octo  ISbros  ^^igesta  (Yenetiis,  1566; 
frequently  reprinted),  is  of  greater  importance,  although 
it  is  manifestly  written  under  the  influence  of  the  In- 
qoisition,  which  had  just  been  restored,  and  is  percepti- 
bly shackled  by  the  decrees  of  the  Ck)uncil  of  Trent ;  but 
Sixbis  furnished  also  a  list  of  books  to  be  used  by  a  true 
^^atholic  Christian  for  the  right  understanding  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  well  as  the  principles  which  should  guide  a  Ko- 
nwn  Catholic  in  criticism  and  interpretation.    The  de- 
crees of  the  Omndl  of  Trent  {prevented  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUa  from  moving  freely  in  the  field  of  Biblical  investi- 
^tion,  while  the  Protestants  zealously  carried  out  their 
researches  in  various  directions.    The  Illyrian,  Matthias 
^^•aas,  in  his  Clavis  Scriptura  Sacra,  seu  de  Sermcnt 
Socrarum  LUerarum  (Basle,  1667,  in  foHo),  furnished  an 
excellent  work  on  Biblical  Heimeneutics ;  but  it  was 
Jnpaawd  by  the  Prolegomena  of  Brian  Walton,  which 
^long  to  his  celebrated  BMia  Sacra  Pofyghtta  (Lond. 
^7,  fflx  vols.  foL).    These  Prolegomena  contain  much 


that  will  always  be  accounted  valuable  and  necessary 
for  the  true  criticism  of  the  sacred  text.  They  have 
been  published  separately,  with  notes,  by  archdeacon 
Wrangham  (1528,  2  vob.  8vo).  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  excellent  works  were  produced  on  isolated  portions 
of  Biblical  introduction,  but  they  were  not  equalled  in 
merit  by  the  works  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  fur- 
nish a  whole  system  of  Biblical  introduction.  The  fd- 
lowiug  Biblical  introductions  are  among  the  best  of 
those  which  were  published  about  that  period :  Rivetus 
(1627) ;  Michaelis  Waltheri  Officina  Bihlica  novUer  ada- 
pertoy  etc  (lipsiie,  fhst  published  in  1686);  Abrahami 
Calovii  Criticus  Sacer  Biblicus,  etc  (Yitembergse,  1648) ; 
Hettinger,  Thesaur,  Philohgkus,  ten  Clavis  Script,  Sac 
(llguri,  1649) ;  Heidegger,  Enchiridion  Biblicum  upo- 
fivrifiovucov  (Tiguri,  1681);  Leusden,a  Dutchman,  pub- 
lished a  work  entitied  PkUohgua  Hebraus,  etc  (Utrecht, 
1656) ;  and  Pkiiologus  ffebr.-Gracut  Generalis  (Utrecht, 
1670);  Pfeiflfer  (Ultraj.  1704) ;  Van  Til  (1720-22);  Du 
Pin  (1701);  Cahnet  (1720) ;  Moldenhauer  (1744);  Bor- 
ner  (1758) ;  Goldhagen  (1765-8) ;  Wagner  (1795).  Most 
of  these  works  have  frequentiy  been  reprinted. 

The  dogmatical  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was  greatiy 
excited  by  the  work  of  Louis  Capelle,  a  reformed  di\'ine 
and  learned  professor  at  Saumur,  which  appeared  under 
the  tide  of  Ludovici  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra ;  sive  de  ra- 
m»  qua  in  veteris  TegtamenU  libris  occurrunt  lectionUnu 
libri  aex  (Parisiis,  1650).  A  learned  Roman  Catholic 
and  priest  of  the  Orat<ny,  Richard  Simon,  rightiy  per- 
ceived, from  the  dogmatical  bile  stirred  up  l^  Capelle, 
that  Biblical  criticism  was  the  most  effective  weapon  to 
be  employed  against  the  Protestantism  which  had  grown 
cold  and  stiff  in  dogmatics.  He  therefore  devoted  his 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  the  service  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  endeavored  to  inflict  a  death- 
blow upon  Protestantism.  The  result,  however,  was  the 
production  of  Simon's  exceUent  work  on  Biblical  criti« 
dsm,  which  became  the  basis  on  which  the  science  of 
Biblical  introduction  was  raised.  Simon  was  the  first 
who  correctiy  separated  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  that  of  the  New.  His  works  on  Biblical  in- 
troduction appeared  under  the  following  tities :  Bisioire 
Critique  du  Vieux  Testamefit  (Paris,  1678).  This  work 
was  inaccurately  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  Elzevir  in 
1679,  and  subsequently  in  many  other  bad  piratical  edi- 
tions. Among  these  the  most  complete  was  that  print- 
ed, together  with  several  polemical  treatises  occasioned 
by  this  work,  at  Rotterdam,  in  1686, 4to : — Histoire  Cri- 
tique du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Tettament  (Rotterdam,  1689) : 
— Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Rotterdam,  1690) : —  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux 
Commentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Rotferd.  1698). 
By  these  excellent  critical  works  Simon  established  a 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  real  friends  of  truth ;  but 
he  was  thanked  by  none  of  the  prevailing  parties  in  the 
Christian  Chureh.  The  Protestants  saw  in  Simon  only 
an  enemy  of  their  Church,  not  the  thorough  investiga- 
tor and  friend  of  truth.  To  the  Roman  Cathc^cs,  on 
the  other  hand,  Simon's  worka  appeared  to  be  destruc- 
tive, because  they  demonstrated  their  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees to  be  arbitrary  and  uuhistoricaL  The  Histoire 
Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was  suppressed  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Paris  immediately  after  its  publica- 
tion, and  in  Protestant  countries,  also,  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  reprinted.  Nevertheless,  the  linguistic  and  truly  sci- 
entific researches  of  Pocock ;  the  (Mental  school  hi  the 
Netherlands;  the  unsurpassed  work  of  Humphry  Hody, 
De  Bibliorum  Textibus  OriffincUibus  VersionibuSf  etc 
(OxonisB,  1705,  foUo) ;  the  excellent  criticism  of  Mill,  in 
his  Novum  Testamentum  Grtecum  cum  Leciiombtis  Vari- 
cmtibus  (Oxonise,  1707,  folio),  which  was  soon  foUowed 
bv  Wetstein's  Novum  Testamentum  Gracum  editioms  re- 
ceptay  cum  Lectiombus  Variantibus  (Amstelodami,  1751- 
52,  folio),  and  by  which  even  Bengel  was  convinced,  in 
spite  of  his  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  (comp.  Bengelii  Ap- 
paratus Criticus  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  634  sq.) ;  the  Bib- 
lical works  by  H.  Michaelis,  especially  his  BH^a  Hebro' 
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iea  ex  Mamucriptu  et  impreitis  CodicSms  (Hake,  1720), 
and  Keniiicott*8  Vetus  Tettamentum  Hebraicum  cum  tfa^ 
riis  Ijectiombtu  (Oxon.  1776),  and  the  revival  of  daari- 
cal  philology — all  this  gradually  led  to  results  which  co- 
incided vrith  Simon*8  criticism,  and  showed  the  oior- 
mous  diflnerence  between  historical  truth  and  the  arbi- 
trary ecclesiastical  opinions  which  were  still  prevalent 
in  the  works  on  Biblical  introduction  by  Pritius,  Black- 
wall,  Carpzov,  Van  Til,  Moldenhaner,  and  others.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  mildly  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Church 
with  historical  truth,  but  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
anathemas  of  the  ecclesiastical  party,  who  have  pro- 
nounced him  a  heretic  By  their  eoclemastical  perse- 
cutors, Richard  Simon  was  falsely  described  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  pantheistical  Spinoza,  and  Michaelis  as  a  fol- 
lower of  both  Simon  and  Spinoza.  However,  the  medi- 
ating endeavors  of  Michaelis  gradually  prevailed.  His 
Einkitung  in  cUe  GdttUchm  Schtytm  des  Neuen  Bundes 
(Gottingen,  1750, 8 vo)  was  greatly  improved  in  later  edi- 
tions, and  the  fourth  (1788,  2  vols.  4to)  was  translated 
and  essentially  augmented  by  Herbert  Marsh,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Peterborough,  under  the  title  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Tettament^  etc  (Cambridge,  1791- 
1801, 4  vols.  8vo).  MichaeUs  conmienced  also  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  title  EinUitung 
in  die  Gdttlichen  8chr\ften  des  AUm  Bundes  (Hamburg, 
1787).  E<1.  Harwood's  New  Introduction  to  the  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1767-71 ; 
translated  into  German  by  Schulz,  Halle,  1770-73,  8 
vols.)  contains  so  many  heterogeneous  materials  that  it 
scvcely  belongs  to  the  science  of  introduction. 

The  study  of  New-Testament  introduction  was  in 
Germany  especially  promoted  also  by  J.  S.  Semler,  who 
died  at  Halle  in  1791.  It  was  by  Semler's  influence 
that  the  critical  works  of  Richard  Simon  were  translated 
into  German,  and  the  works  of  Wetstein  re-edited  and 
circulated.  The  original  works  of  Semler  on  ffiblical 
introduction  are  his  Apparatus  ad  Hberalem  Not?i  Tes- 
tameiifi  ItUerpretfttionem  (Halie,  1767),  and  his  Abhand- 
lung  von/reier  Untersuchung  des  Canons  (Halle,  1771-6, 
4  vols.).  Semler^s  school  produced  J.  J.  Griesbach,  who 
died  at  Jena  in  1812.  Griesbach's  labors  in  correcting 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  great  value.  K. 
A.  H&nlein  published  a  work  called  Handbttch  der  Ein- 
leuung  in  die  Schr^fien  des  Neuen  Testammtes  (Erlangen, 
1794-1802, 2  vols.),  in  which  he  followed  the  university 
lectures  of  Griesbach.  A  secotid  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1801-9, 3  vols.  This  introduction  contains 
excellent  materials,  but  is  wanting  in  decisive  historical 
criticism. 

J.  G.  Eichhom,  who  died  at  G<5ttingen  in  1827,  was 
formed  in  the  school  of  Michaelis  at  Gdttingen,  and  was 
inspired  by  Herder's  poetical  views  of  the  East  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in 
particular.  Eichhom  commenced  his  Introduction  when 
th?  times  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  Bible  altogether 
as  a  production  of  priestcraft  inapplicable  to  the  present 
perioid.  He  endeavored  to  bring  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  into  harmony  with  modem  modes  of  thinking,  to 
explain,  and  to  recommend  them.  He  sought,  by  means 
of  hypotheses,  to  furnish  a  clew  to  their  origin,  without 
sufRciently  regarding  strict  historical  criticism.  Eich- 
hom's  Einleifung  in  das  Alte  Testament  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1780-83,  in  three  volumes.  The 
fifth  edition  was  published  at  Gottingen,  1820-24,  in  five 
volumes.  His  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  was  first 
published  at  Leipzig  (1804-27, 5  vols.).  The  earlier  vol- 
umes have  been  republished.  The  external  treatment 
of  the  materials,  the  style,  aim,  and  many  separate  por- 
tions of  both  works,  are  masterly  and  excellent;  but, 
¥rith  regard  to  linguistic  and  historical  research,  th^ 
are  feeble,  and  overwhelmed  with  hypotheses. 

Leonhardt  Bertholdt  was  a  very  diligent  but  uncrit^ 
ical  compiler.  He  made  a  considerable  step  backwards 
in  the  science  of  introduction,  not  only  by  reuniting  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  one  wh<»le,  but  by  even 
intermixing  the  separate  writings  with  each  other,  in 


his  work  entitled  ffistorisch-kriiisehe  Eikle^uag  m 
sdmmtliche  hancmiscke  und  apocryphisehe  8ekr\flen  da 
Alien  und  Neuen  Testamentes  (Eriang.  1812-19, 6  toIb. ^ 

AugUBti*8  Grundriss  einer  kist.'kriL  EmUiL  tna  A,  T, 
(Lpz.  1806, 1827)  contains  little  new  or  originaL 

The  Isagoge  Ilistorico-critica  m  Ubros  Novi  Fmderis 
Sacros  (Jenss,  1880)  of  H.  A.  Schott  is  more  distiA- 
g^hed  by  diligence  than  by  penetration. 

The  Lehrbuch  der  Historisck-krHisehen  EMeUm^  m 
dieBibelA.undN.  ^.Berlin  (pt  i,  O.  T.  1817,  and  oft- 
en since;  pt.  ii,  1826,  and  later),  by  W.M. L. de  Wette, 
is  distinguished  by  brevity,  precision,  critical  penetra- 
tion, and  in  some  parts  by  completeness^  This  book 
contains  an  excellent  survey  of  the  various  opinioof 
prevalent  in  the  sphere  of  Biblical  introduetioii,  inter- 
q)ersed  ifith  original  discussions.  Almost  every  aothor 
on  Biblical  criticism  will  find  that  De  Wette  has  made 
use  of  his  labors;  but  in  the  purely  histcnical  poitica 
the  book  is  feeble,  and  indicates  that  the  author  did  not 
go  to  the  first  sources,  but  adopted  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers; consequently  the  work  has  no  intcnial  harmony. 
An  English  translation  of  this  work,  with  additions  by 
the  translator,  Theodore  Parker,  has  been  pobliabed  ia 
this  country  (Boston,  1850).  A  new  (the  8th),  that- 
oughly  revised  edition  of  the  German,  not  only  embody- 
ing all  the  later  results  of  exegctical  researches,  but  aho 
modifying  many  of  the  views  of  De  Wette,  has  recently 
been  published  by  Ptof.  E.  Schri&der  (BerL  vol  i  [O.T.}, 
1869). 

K.  A.  Credner  embodied  the  results  of  his  method  (tee 
above)  of  the  critical  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  his  work  Das  Neue  Testa4knt  mack 
seinem^week,  Ursprunge  und  Inhali  (Giessen,  1841-3,  t 
vols.).  His  views  are  the  basis  of  Reus's  GesdiiekU  der 
Ileiligen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (Halk,  1842; 
3d  ed.  I860). 

a  The  critical  investigation  which  prevailed  in  Genna- 
ny  after  the  days  of  Michaelis  has  of  late  been  opposed 
by  a  mode  of  treating  BiUical  introduction  not  so  much 
in  the  spirit  of  a  free  search  after  truth  as  in  an  apoto- 
getical  and  polemical  s^le.  This  course,  however,  has 
not  enriched  Biblical  science.  To  this  dass  of  books 
belong  a  number  of  mon<^praphs,  or  treatises  on  sepa- 
rate subjects ;  also  the  Handb.  der  Historiseh-kritisdten 
Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  of  H.  A. a Hilvanick 
(Erlangen,  1837-49,  2  pts.  in  3  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1864-6,  by 
Keil,  who  also  edited  pt.  i  of  the  first  ed.),  of  which  the 
General  Introduction  and  the  Introduction  to  the  Pentth- 
teuch  have  been  translated  into  English  (Edinb.  1850, 
1852) ;  also  H.  E.  £.  Guericke*s  Einleitung  m  das  Neue 
Testament  (Halle,  1828),  in  which  too  frequently  an 
anathema  against  heretics  serves  as  a  substitute  tor 
demonstration.  The  apologetical  tendency  prevails  in 
the  work  of  G.  Hamilton,  entitied  A  General  Introduc 
tion  to  the  Stwfy  qfthe  Hebrew  Scr^atures,  etc  (Dnblio, 
1814) ;  in  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's  Introdmciion  to  the 
Critical  Studg  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holg  Scriptures, 
etc  (Lond.  1818,  4  vols. ;  the  10th  ed.  of  this  wwk  was 
an  entirely  new  production,  and  the  best  hitherto  pr»> 
duced  in  English,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1856,  voL  ii  on  the  0. 
T.  by  Dr.  S.  Davidson  [since  displaced  by  one  by  Mr. 
Ayre],  and  vol  iv  on  the  N.T.  by  Dr.  S.  P.TregoUes); 
and  in  J.  Cook^s  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Edinburgh,  1824). 

The  Roman  Cathc^cs  also  have,  in  modem  times, 
written  on  Biblical  introduction,  although  the  un- 
changeable decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  hinder  all 
free,  critical,  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  Roman  Catholics  can  treat  Biblical  introduction 
only  in  a  polemical  and  apologetical  manner,  and  are 
obliged  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  their  readers  by  in- 
troducing leamed  archaeological  researches,  which  con- 
ceal the  want  of  free  movement.  This  latter  mode  was 
adopted  by  J.  Jahn  (who  died  at  Vienna  in  1816)  in  his 
Einleitung  in  die  gOttUchcn  BUcher  des  aben  Bundes  (Vi- 
enna, 1793,  2  vols.,  and  1802,  3  vols.),  and  in  his  Intro- 
ductio  m  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Testamenti  in  epitoma. 
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rtdaela  (Yieniue,  1805).  This  work  has  been  repoblish- 
ed  hy  F.  Ackeraumn,  in  what  are  asserted  to  be  the  third 
and  foorth  edituMiSy  under  the  title  of  Introdudio  in  Li^ 
broi  JSacros  VeUrig  Testamenii,  usQms  academicia  OLCCom^ 
modaia  (Vienns,  1825  and  1889).  But  these  so-called 
new  editions  are  foU  of  alterations  and  mutilatioos, 
which  ronove  every  free  expression  of  Jahn,  who  be- 
longed to  the  liberal  period  of  the'  emperor  Joseph.  J. 
L.  Hug*s  EwUitung  ta  daa  Neue  Testament  (Stuttgart 
and  Tubing.  1800, 2  vols. ;  4th  ed.  1847)  surpasses  Jahn's 
work  in  ability,  and  has  obtained  much  credit  among 
Protestants  by  its  learned  explanations,  although  these 
frequently  swerve  from  the  point  in  question.  Hug's 
wori^  has  been  translated  into  English  by  the  Eev.  D. 
G.  Wait,  LLJ>. ;  but  this  translation  is  much  surpassed 
by  that  of  Fosdick,  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
enriched  by  the  addenda  of  Moses  Stuart  The  polem- 
ical and  apologetical  style  prevails  in  the  work  of  J.  6. 
Herbst,  HiaioruchrkriHscke  EmUitwiff  in  die  8chr\flen 
da  Alien  Testamentea  (completed  and  edited  after  the 
death  of  the  author  by  Welte,  Carlsruhe,  1840) ;  and  in 
Vfntroduction  Historique  et  Cniiqite  aux  lAvret  dePAn- 
dm  el  du  Nouceau  TeMtameni,  by  J.  R  Glaire  (Paris, 
1839,  4  vols.).  The  work  of  the  excellent  Feilmoser, 
who  died  in  1881,  Evdeitvmg  tn  die  BUcher  de$  Neuen 
Bundeg  (2d  ed.  Tubingen,  1830),  forsakes  the  position 
of  a  true  Roman  CathoUc,  inasmuch  as  it  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  noble  ingenuousness  and  candor.  The  same 
renuffk  in  a  great  measure  applies  to  the  still  later  work 
of  SchoiZjKinL  ind.heil.  Schriften  d,A,vnd  N.  T.  (voL  i 
general  introd.  Colf^e,  1845X  Am<Hig  the  best  Roman 
Catholic  contributions  to  this  branch  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture are  the  works  of  Reusch,  Lehrb,  der  EinUiivng  in 
das  A,T,  (Freib.  Sd  ed.  1868),  and  Langen,  Grmdriaa 
der  EinUitwoff  indtuN.  T.  (Freib.  1868). 

In  Great  Britain,  besides  the  above  works  of- Home 
and  Hamilton,  we  may  especially  name  the  following  as 
intrwluctory  in  their  character.     Collier's  Sacred  Inter' 
prefer  (1746, 2  vols.  8vo)  was  one  of  the  earliest  publi- 
cations of  this  kind.    It  went  through  several  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  German  in  1750.    It  relates  both 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  is  described  by 
bishop  Marsh  as  "a  good  popular  preparation  for  the 
etndy  of  the  holy  Scriptures."     Lardner's  History  of  the 
Apmtka  and  Etfongelists  (1756-57,  8  vols.  8vo)  is  de- 
scribed by  the  same  critic  as  an  admirable  introduction 
to  the  New  Testament.    **  It  is  a  storehouse  of  literary 
information,  collected  with  equal  industry  and  fidelity." 
From  this  work,  from  the  English  translaticni  of  Micha- 
elis'B  Introduction  (1761),  and  from  Dr.  Owen's  Obaerva- 
tiom  on  the  Gotpeh  (1764),  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore, 
compiled  a  useful  manual,  called  A  Key  to  the  New  Tet' 
tam&Oy  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is 
much  in  request  among  the  candidates  for  ordination  in 
the  Established  Church.    The  Key  to  the  Old  Testament 
(1790),  by  Dr.  Gray,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol,  was 
written  in  imitarion  of  Percy's  compilation;  but  it  is  a 
nmch  more  elaborate  performance  than  the  Key  to  the 
New  Testament.    It  is  a  compilation  from  a  great  vari- 
ety of  works,  references  to  which  are  given  at  the  foot 
of  each  page.     Bishop  Marsh  speaks  of  it  as  ^^  a  very 
useful  publication  for  students  of  divinity,  who  will  find 
at  one  view  what  must  otherwise  be  collected  from 
tnany  writers."    It  is  now,  however,  ahnost  entirely  be- 
hind the  times.    I>T,Baxwood'B  Introduction  to  the  Stvdy 
and  Knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  (1767, 1771,2  vols. 
^X  although  noteworthy  in  this  connection,  is  not  prop- 
eriy  an  Introducrion  to  the  New  Testament,  in  the  usual 
>nd  proper  sense  of  the  term.    It  does  not  describe  the 
books  cf  the  New  Testament,  but  is  a  collection  of  dis- 
Mitations  relative  partly  to  the  character  of  the  sacred 
writeia,  Jewish  history  and  customs,  and  to  such  parts 
of  heathen  antiquities  as  have  reference  tathe  New  Tes- 
tament.   The  first  volume  of  bishop  Tomline'sA'/emaite 
of  Christian  Theology  contains  an  introduction  both  to 
the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testament,  and  has  been  pub- 
^**bed  in  a  separate  form.    It  is  suited  to  its  purpose  as 


a  manual  for  students  in  divinity;  but  the  standard  of 
present  attainment  cannot  be  very  high  if,  as  Marsh 
states, "  it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced divine." 

The  latest  and  most  important  witfks  in  this  depart- 
ment are  the  following :  Hengstenberg,  Beitr^  tur 
Einleitung ins  A,B,  (Beriin,  1881) ;  Hertwig,  TaheUen  z. 
Einleitung  ins  N,  T,  [a  useful  compilation]  (Berl.  1849; 
3d  ed.  1865) ;  Maier  (Roman  Catholic),  Einleitwig  in  d. 
Schiften  des  N.  T,  (Freib.  1862) ;  Keil,  Lehrbuch  der 
Historisch  Kritischen  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Test.  (Frankf. 
and  Erlang.  1858  [a  highly  judicious  work  in  most  re- 
spects] ;  translated  in  Clarice's  Library,  Edinb.  1870,  2 
vols.) ;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  0.  Test,  [a  different  work 
from  that  contained  in  Home  above,  and  strongly  Ra- 
tionalistic] (London,  1862-8, 8  vols.  8 vo);  Davidson, /ii- 
trod,  to  the  N,  T,  [an  excellent,  though  rather  non-com- 
mittal work]  (Lond.  1848-50, 8  vols.  8vo ;  last  edit,  1868 
[more  strongly  inclining  to  Rationalism]);  Scholten 
(decidedly  Rationalistic),  ffisf.  KriL  EinL  ins  N.  T.  (Lpz, 
1858, 1866) ;  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  d.A.T.  (Berlin,  1860 
[moderately  Rationalistic] ;  translated  into  English, 
Lond.  1869, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bleek,  Einleit.  ind.N.T.  (Beri. 
1862, 1865 ;  transUited  mto  English,  Edinburgh,  1870, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Weber,  Kurzgef.  EinL  tn  d.  Sdnifi.  A .  und 
N.  T.  (NordL  1867, 8vo).  Less  generally  known  are  the 
following :  Haneberg,  Versuch  e.  Gesch.  d.  bibL  offefAo' 
rung,  als  Einleitung  ins  A.  und  N.  T.  (Regensb.  1850) ; 
Prins,  Handbook  to  de  Kennis  v,  d.  heiL  Schriften  d.0.e, 
U.  Verbonds  (Rotterd.  1861-52,  2  voK) ;  Bauer  (G.  L.), 
Entw.  e.  kriL  EinL  in  d.  Schr^.  d.A.T.  (NUmb.  1794, 
1801, 1806) ;  Ackermann,  Introduct.  in  Libros  Vet.  Fad. 
(Vlen.  1825);  Schmidt,  Bisf.-krit.  EnUeifung  ins  N.  T. 
(Giessen,  1804, 2  vols.) ;  Schneckenburger,jB:et/r.  z.  EinL 
ins  N.  T.  (Stuttg.  1882) ;  Neudecker,  Lehrbuch  d.  hist.- 
kriL  EinleiL  ins  N.  T.  (Lpz.  1840) ;  Roman  CathoUA 
Reithmayr,  End.  i.  d.  kanonisch.  BUch.  (Regensb.  1852). 
For  other  works,  see  Walch,  Bibliotheca  Theolog.  iii,  81 
sq.;  iv,  196  sq.;  Danz,  Uttirersal  Wbrterb.  s.  v.  Bibel; 
Darling,  Cydopadia  BibHographicOj  i,  11  sq.;  Herzog, 
Beal-Encyklop.  s.  v.  Einleitung ;  Lango's  Commentary 
(American  ed.),  i,  62 ;  compare  British  and  For.  Evang. 
Review,  October,  1861 ;  Deutsche  Zeitsch.f.  christl  Wis- 
sensch.  April,  1861 ;  Revue  ChriL  1869,  p.  745;  Hauck, 
TheoL  Jahresber.  1868,  iv,  759.    See  Scriptubks,  Holy. 

Introlbo  (/  wiH  go  in),  the  word  taken  from  the  5th 
verse  of  the  42d  Psalm  (in  the  Vulgate),  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after 
having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  begins  the  mass, 
and  to  which  the  servitor  replies  with  the  rest  of  the 
verse.  The  whole  psalm  is  then  recited  alternately  by 
the  priest  and  the  servitor.  In  masses  for  the  dead,  and 
during  Passion-week,  the  psalm  is  not  pronounced. 

Introit  (a.)  {Officium  Sarum,  uffoioc,  Eastern ;  /n- 
^rvMO,  Ambrosian)  is  the  name  (from  the  Latin  introire, 
to  enter)  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  but  now  properly  the  former, 
sung  in  some  churches  as  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar 
to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  "  Introitum  autem  vocamus 
antiphonam  illam  quam  chorus  cantat  et  sacerdos  ut 
ascendit  ad  altare  l(^t  cum  versu  et  gloria"  (Martene, 
Be  Antig.  Monach.  Rit.  II,  iv,  9).  According  to  Symeon 
of  Thessalonica,  the  introit  tj'pifies  the  union  of  men 
and  angels.  According  to  Freeman  (Princ.  of  Divine 
Service,  ii,  816),  the  true  introit  consists  of  the  **  Hymn 
of  the  only-begotten  Son"  in  the  East,  and  the  Gloria  in 
Eaxelsis  in  the  further  East  and  the  whole  Western 
Chunjh.  Neale  too  remarks  {Introd.  to  the  East.  Ch.  p. 
868)  that  the  '^  introits  of  the  liturgies  of  St  Mark,  and 
St.  James,  and  the  Armenian  consist  of  the  hymn  *  Only- 
begotten  Son.'"  But,  besides  the  mtroit  proper,  there 
are  general  in  the  Western  Church  a  psalm  or  hymn, 
with  antiphon,  varying  according  to  the  season ;  and  in 
the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom  we  find  no  less  than  three  of 
these.  Walcott  {Sac  A  rchceoL  p.  881)  says  the  introit 
is  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  regular,  that  sung  daily;  (2.)  the 
irregular,  which  is  chanted  on  festivals.    The  latter  he 
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describes  as  haying  been  of  old  of  a  gnnd  and  solemn 
character.  "  In  a  great  church  there  was  a  procession 
round  the  nave  to  the  sound  of  bells,  and  with  incense, 
passing  out  by  the  small  gate  of  the  sanctuary  and  re- 
entering by  the  great  doors.  The  deacon  then  went  up 
with  the  Gospel  elevated  in  both  his  hands,  and  set  it 
on  the  midst  of  the  altar,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  people. 
Then  followed  the  introit,  composed  of  several  anthems, 
succeeded  by  prayers  and  the  Trisagion.  The  priest 
and  deacon  intoned  it,  the  choir  and  people  took  it  up, 
and  a  candlestick  with  three  lights,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  lighted."  The  introit  is  believed  to 
have  originated  with  pope  Celestine  (A.D.  422-432),  c 
480  (comp.  Bona,  iii,  48).  Before  that  time  the  mass 
had  immediately  succeeded  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the 
Gospel  *'  Its  structure  is  that  of  an  antiphon,  followed 
generally  by  a  whole  psalm  or  a  portion  of  a  psalm 
(compare,  however,  Neale,  Euajft  on  Liturgy ,  p.  188  sq.), 
and  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  then  by  a  repetition  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  commencing  antiphon.  In  the  old 
Gregorian  introit  the  antiphon  was  repeated  three  times, 
a  custom  found  also  in  the  Sarum  rite ;  this  triple  reci- 
tation being  connected  mystically  with  the  three  laws, 
viz.,  the  Natural,  the  Mosaic,  and- the  Evangelic"  In 
the  English  Church  the  introit  was  introduced  by  Ed- 
ward y I,  in  his  Prayer-book,  before  every  collect,  epistle, 
•and  gospeL  It  b  a  psalm  containing  something  proper 
for  the  particular  Sunday  or  holiday  to  which  they  were 
applied ;  but  they  were  ailerwards  struck  out,  and  the 
choice  of  the  psalm  was  left  to  the  clergyman.  The  in- 
troits  of  each  Sunday  and  holiday  are  given  by  Wheat- 
ley  in  his  Common  PraytTy  p.  205.  See  Blunt,  TheoL  Cy- 
dop,  i,  355  sq. ;  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Augusti,  Himd- 
huch  d.  ChristL  ArchdoL  ii,  778 ;  Siegel,  ArchdoL  iii,  87a 
See  also  Mass. 

#(6.)  This  word  also  designates  the  verses  sung  at  the 
entering  of  the  congregation  into  the  church,  a  custom 
as  old  as  the  4th  century,  called  ingres$a  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  KituaL     See  Pahner,  Origine*  Lit,  ii,  19. 

Intrusion  (LMLintrudOy  I'thrust  upon),  the  unlaw- 
ful appropriation  or  usurpation  of  a  church  benefice,  L  e., 
if  done  without  the  co-operation  of  the  person  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  canon,  is  entitled  to  the  benefice.  In  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Greneral  Assembly,  in  1736,  pass- 
ed ^  an  act  against  intrusion  of  muusters  into  vacant 
congregations;*^  and  the  reason  assigned  is  the  principle 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  **  that  no  minister  shall  be  in- 
truded into  any  church  contrary  to  the  vrill  of  the  con- 
gregation ...  so  as  none  be  intruded  into  such  parishes, 
as  they  (the  General  Assembly)  regard  the  glory  of  God 
and  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.^  See  Hethering- 
ton,  HisL  qflhe  C/u  ofScotkmd,  ii,  218, 802. 

Intuition.    See  Illumination  ;  iMSTiKcrr;  Spib- 

ITUALISM. 

Intuition  op  God.    See  God. 

Invention  of  the  Cross  is  the  name  of  a  festi- 
val in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  celebrated  May  8, 
in  memory  of  the  invention  of  the  cross  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  discovered  at  Jerusalem  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  in 
826.  The  legend  of  it  runs  as  follows :  Helena,  being  ad- 
monished in  a  dream  to  search  for  the  cross  of  Christ  at 
Jerusalem,  took  a  journey  thither  with  that  intent ;  and 
having  employed  laborers  to  dig  at  Golgotha,  after  open- 
ing the  ground  very  deep  (for  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  had 
purposely  been  thrown  there  by  the  spiteful  Jews  or 
heathens),  she  found  three  crosses,  which  she  presently 
concluded  were  the  crosses  of  our  Saviour  and  the  two 
thieves  who  were  crucified  with  him.  But,  being  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  was  the  cross  of  Christ,  she  ordered 
them  all  three  to  be  applied  to  a  dead  person.  Two  of 
them,  the  story  says,  had  no  effect ;  but  the  third  raised 
the  carcass  to  life,  which  was  an  evident  sign  to  Helena 
that  that  was  the  cross  she  looked  for.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  every  one  was  for  getting  a  piece  of  the 

^  insomuch  that  in  Faulinus's  time  (who,  being  a 


scholar  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  bishop  of  Nola,  flumkhfed 
about  the  year  420)  there  was  much  more  of  the  rdks 
of  the  cross  than  tliere  was  of  the  original  woocL  Where- 
upon that  father  says  **it  was  miraculooaly  increased: 
it  very  kindly  afforded  wood  to  men's  importonate  de- 
sires without  any  loss  of  its  substance."  Dr.  8chaff 
comments  on  it  thus :  **The  legend  is  at  best  fiaintly  cai- 
pUed  in  Eusebius,  in  a  letter  of  Constantine  to  the  bs^ 
op  Bfacarius  of  Jerusalem  {Vita  Const,  iii,  80 — a  pasaag? 
which  Gieselor  overiooked — though  in  iii,  25,  where  it 
should  be  expected,  it  is  entirely  unnoticed,  as  Gieaeier 
correctly  observes),  and  does  not  appear  till  several  de- 
cennia  later,  first  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (whose  M^pUL  ad 
Constantittm  of  851,  however,  is  considered  by  Gieads 
and  others,  on  critical  and  theological  giounda,  «  modi 
later  production),  then,  with  good  agreement  as  to  the 
main  fact,  in  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  PauUnns  of  N<da, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  other  fathers.  With 
all  these  witnesses  the  fact  b  still  hardly  credible,  and 
has  against  it  particularly  the  following  consideratioDs: 
(1.)  The  place  of  the  crucifixion  was  desecrated  ondet 
the  emperor  Hadrian  by  heathen  templee  and  statues*  be- 
sides being  filled  up  and  defaced  be3roDd  reoognttkia. 
(2.)  There  is  no  clear  testimony  of  a  comtemporury,  (3L) 
The  pilgrim  from  Bordeaux,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
388,  and  in  a  still  extant  ittneraritan  (  Vetera  Rom»\ 
raria,  ed.  P.  Wesseling,  p.  598)  enumerates  all  the 
things  of  the  holy  city,  knows  nothing  of  the  holy 
or  its  invention  (comp.  Gieseler,  i,  2, 279,  note  87 ;  Edinb. 
ed.  ii,  86).  This  miracle  contributed  very  mudi  to  the 
increase  of  the  superstitious  use  of  crosses  and  crucifi2Ee8w 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  remarks  that  about  880  the  splinteEs 
of  the  holy  cross  filled  the  whole  woirid,  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  devout  but  crsdulons  PauhDiB 
of  Nola  {Epitt.  81,  aL  11)  (whom  we  mentioned  nbove), 
the  original  remained  in  Jerusalem  undiminished — a 
continual  miracle !"  (Schaff,  Ck.  Hist,  ii,  450 ;  oompaie 
particularly  the  minute  investigation  of  this  l^i;end  by 
Isaac  Taylor,  The  Invention  of  the  Cross  and  the  Mirodes 
therewith  connected,  in  Ancient  Christiamtyf  ii,  277-815; 
Wheatley,  Common  Prayer,  p.  61  sq. ;  Wakott,  Sacred 
A  rchaoL  p.  851).    See  Cross.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Investiture  (Latin  incestire^  to  put  on  a  vest  or 
covering),  in  general,  b  defined  by  mediieval  writers  as 
'<  the  conferring  or  the  giving  of  poesesaon  of  a  fief  or  a 
property  by  a  suzerain  lord  to  his  vassal,"  and  was  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a  certain  ceremonial,  such  as  the 
delivery  of  a  branch,  a  banner,  or  an  instrument  of  of- 
fice, more  or  less  designed  to  signify  the  power  or  au- 
thority which  it  is  supposed  to  convey  (compare  Gott- 
fried, abbot  of  Vendome  [Yindodnensis],  Tractattu  de 
ordmatione  Episcoporum  et  Jnvestitura  Lcncorwrn,  in 
Melch.  Goldasd  Apologia  pro  Hemico  I V — adc,  Grego- 
ru  VII,  P.  criminationes  [Hamb.  1611,  p.  262]). 

The  contest  about  ecclenastical  investitures  b  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  course  of  mediieval  hisKnr 
that  a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  nature  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  right  understanding  of  many  of  the  most 
important  events  of  that  period. 

1.  By  the  liberality  of  the  northern  nations,  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  gradually  attained  considerable 
wealth,  both  personal  and  real  **The  Cariovingian 
and  Saxon  emperors,  the  kings  of  En^and  and  Leon, 
had  vied  with  their  predecessors  in  b^towing  on  her 
lavish  benefactions,  and  the  clergy  were,  in  consequence, 
no  strangers  to  wealth.  Many  churches  possessed  sev- 
en or  eight  thousand  manses ;  one  with  two  thomand 
passed  for  indifferently  rich  (comp.  Hallam,  Middle  Ayta^ 
ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  142,  small  English  edition).  Of  the 
lands  possessed  by  the  clergy,  the  greater  part  mi^t 
be  of  little  value  at  the  time  ibev  had  been  given,  per- 
haps consisting  of  wild  and  deserted  tracts  of  country ; 
but  they  were  jcapable  of  cultivation  and  improvement, 
and  as  civilization  and  population  increased  they  be- 
came a  source  of  gain  and  profit."  Nay,  this  accumula- 
tion of  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  detgy  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  it  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  sov* 
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ereigii&  These  proTocations  were  still  further  sharp- 
ened by  another  great  source  of  clerical  enrichment,  viz. 
the  payment  of  tidies,  which  seems  to  have  received  a 
legal  sanction  in  the  9th  century,  but  which  in  the  12th 
century  had  become  universal.  Still  other  revenues  w^re 
derived  from  the  free  donations  and  oflSerings  of  the  laity. 
**Some  made  oblations  to  the  Church  before  entering  on 
military  expeditions ;  bequests  were  made  by  others  in 
the  terrors  of  dissohiticm."  Indeed,  it  became  at  last  a 
pious  curtom  to  assign  a  portion  of  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  to  the  clergy  for  their  distributimiamong 
the  poor  and  the  needy.  But  by  degrees  crafty  Koman- 
ists  learned  to  rank  their  churches  among  the  poor,  **  and 
as  it  was  believed  that  the  deceased  woiUd  regard  them 
with  special  favor,  they  absorbed  the  lion^s  share  of  the 
alms,  until  the  oiher  poor  were  forgotten  altogether." 
Thus  what  began  as  a  pious  custom  the  Church  gradu- 
ally so  distorted  until  it  all  flowed  into  her  coifers,  and 
was  finally  made  a  compulsory  tribute.  But,  as  if  all 
these  sources  of  income  were  not  yet  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  indolent  deigy,  dependent  wholly  for 
their  support  upon  a  superstatious  and  ignorant  class,  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  well  as  in  our  own  day,  the  pen- 
ances were  added,  and,  by  being  made  canonical,  were 
imposed  upon  repentant  offenders ;  and  acts  of  lawless- 
ness, which  it  ought  to  have  taken  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary lifetinne  to  discharge,  were  allowed  to  be  commit- 
ted for  money  payments.  **  One  day's  fiwting  might  be 
redeemed  with  a  penny;  a  year's  fasting  with  thirty 
ahillings,  or  with  freeing  a  slave  that  was  worth  that 
money  (one  of  the  few  good  things  that  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  guilty  of).  Many,  in  a  glow  of 
zeal,  vowed  to  go  on  a  crusade,  but,  when  the  first  ardor 
had  cooled  down,  were  glad  to  purchase  exemption. 
Many,  to  atone  for  their  sins,  set  out  on  pilgrimages  to 
weU-known  shrines;  and,  as  the  clergy  had  not  failed 
to  inculcate  that  no  atonement  could  be  so  acceptable 
to  Heaven  as  liberal  presents,  large  offerings  were  pre- 
sented to  such  churches  by  the  remorse  of  repoitance. 
At  Bome,  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  two  priests  stood  mrith 
Takes  in  their  hands  sweeping  the  uncounted  gold  and 
alvor  from  the  altars."  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Church  and  her  officers  the  bishops,  as  well  as  all  the 
dergy,  with  possessions  so  vast,  and  resources  so  un- 
bounded and  fertile,  became  the  objects  of  suspicion  to 
temporal  princes,  and  objects  of  envy  to  the  nobles. 

1  But,  while  the  enjoyment  of  these  large  posses- 
sions was  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause  that  provoked 
the  distrust  and  displeasure  of  sovereigns,  the  struggle, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  11th  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century  was  especially  fiei^ce  between  Germany 
and  England  on  the  one  side  and  Rome  on  the  other, 
was  directly  brought  about  by  the  symbols  incidental 
to  feudal  tenures.  Investiture  by  the  lord  and  an  oath 
(^  fealty  by  the  tenant,  which  were  necessary  in  the 
case  of  all  lay  barons,  had  already,  even  in  the  old 
Frankish  Church,  been  required  of  ecclesiastics  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  temporalities  of  a  see  (Ual- 
1am,  Middle  Agesy  ii,  part  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  181 ;  Beichel,  See 
of  Rome  m  the  Middle  Aget^  p.  856),  and  were  claimed 
to  be  the  q)ecial  prerc^^ves  of  the  king.  But,  instead 
of  fealty  and  homage,  to  which  the  lay  barons  were 
subjected,  the  king  used  symbols  in  the  investiture  of  eo- 
desiasdcs.  It  had  been  at  first  the  custom  for  the  king 
to  deliver  or  send  to  the  bishops  on  their  installation 
a  ring  or  a  staff,  the  one  as  a  symbol  4>f  the  close  union 
which  was  to  exiat  between  the  bishop  and  his  congre- 
gation, the  other  as  an  emblem  of  his  office  as  guide 
and  shepherd.  The  delivery  of  the  symbols  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  legal  principle  which 
the  aovereigns  were  anxious  to  impress  on  the  ecclesi- 
astics, viz.  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church  were 
only  held  by  consent  of  the  king  and  as  loans  (benefi- 
da),  for  which  reason  it  became  also  the  bishop's  duty 
to  aooompany  the  army  when  required  (see  Eichhora, 
DeuUeke  Staata-  u,  Rechi$ge»ch.  Gott.  1834,  pt.  i,  p.  202, 
606,  516;  SaeaaihiamfJSiaatslebeH  d,  Klenu  i,  MiUehl- 


ter,  Berlin,  1889,  part  i,  p.  815).  The  bestowing  of  the 
symbols  implied  the  installation  into  office,  and  was 
therefore  called  investiture,  llie  investiture  with  both 
ring  and  staff  was  not  habitual  at  first.  King  Qo- 
vis  I  (508)  employed  only  the  ring  (Bouquet,  Rerum 
Gallic,  scriptor,  iv,  616:  **Quicquid  est  fisci  nostri — 
per  annulum  tradimus'') ;  Clovis  II  (628),  Louis  of  Ger- 
many, Amuli^  and  also  Otto  I,  conferred  only  the  staff, 
while  the  emperors  Henry  II  and  Conrad  II  gave  the 
ring  to  the  bishops  merely  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  * 
afterwards  be  invested  with  the  stafl^  It  was  not  till  after 
these  emperors  that  the  investiture  with  both  ring  and 
staff  became  general,  and  the  sceptre  was  added  to  them 
still  later.  (See  Mosheim,  Jnstitutiones  hist,  ecclea,  p. 
408,  note  r. ;  HuUmann,  Geech,  dee  Urtprungs  d,  StSnde 
i,  Deutschland,  Berlin,  1830,  p.  158;  Planck,  Geschiekte 
dear  christHchen  KirchL  GtseUschaftsverfassungy  iii,  462.) 
In  the  ninth  century  the  symbols  were  first  interpreted 
as  referring  not  only  to  the  investiture  of  the  clergy  into 
their  office,  but  also  as  an  obligation  answering  to  the 
oath  of  fealty  as  given  by  the  lay  barons. 

For  neariy  two  centuries  the  practice  had  continued 
without  exciting  scandal  or  resbtance,  when  the  Church 
began  to  raise  angry  and  frequent  complaints  against  .the 
assumption  of  this  right  by  the  lay  suzerains.  "  On  the 
part  of  the  suzerains  it  was  replied  that  they  did  not 
claim  to  grant  by  this  rite  the  q)iritual  powers  of  the  of- 
fice, their  function  being  solely  to  grant  possession  of  its 
tempwalities,  and  of  the  temporal  rank  thereto  annexed. 
But  the  Church  party  urged  that  the  ceremonial  in  it- 
self involved  the  granting  of  spiritual  powers,  insomuch 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  electing  to  a  see 
when  vacant,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  emperors  to  take 
possession  of  the  crosier  and  ring  until  it  should  be  their 
own  pleasure. to  grant  investiture  to  their  favorites." 
The  disfavor  in  which  the  practice  had  long  been  held 
by  the  Church  was  first  expressed  by  Clement  II  (see 
Stenzel,  Geeck,  Deutedd,  u,  d^  frankiechen  Kaiser,  pt  i, 
117;  ii,  130),  but  its  most  energetic  opponent  it  really 
first  found  in  the  person  of  Gregory  VII,  who,  having  in 
the  year  1074  enacted  most  stringent  measures  for  the 
reiHession  of  simony,  proceeded,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1075,  to  condemn,  under  excommunication,  the 
practice  of  investiture,  as  almost  necessarily  connected 
with  simony,  or  leading  to  it.  **The  prohibition  was 
couched  in  the  most  imperious  and  comprehensive  terms. 
It  absolutely  deposed  every  bishop,  abbot,  or  inferior  ec- 
clesiastic who  should  receive  investiture  from  any  lay 
penKm.  It  interdicted  him — whosoever  should  be  guilty 
of  this  act  of  ambition  and  rebellion  (which  was  the  sin 
of  idolatry),  until  he  should  have  abandoned  the  bene- 
fice so  obtained — ^from  all  communion  in  the  favor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  from  admission  into  the  Church.  And  if 
any  emperor,  duke,  marquis,  count,  or  secular  potentate 
or  person  should  presume  to  grant  such  investiture  of 
bishopric  <Mr  inferior  dignity,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
same  sentence.  This  statute  made  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  feudal  system  throughout  Europe  as  regarded 
the  relation  of  the  Church  now  dominant  to  the  state. 
In  the  empire  (then  under  Henry  TV)  it  annulled  the 
precarious  power  of  the  sovereign  over  almost  half  his 
subjects.  All  the  great  prelates  and  abbots,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  counseUors, 
the  leaders  in  the  diets  and  national  assemblies,  became 
to  a  great  d^ree  independent  of  the  crown ;  the  em- 
peror had  no  concern,  unless  indirectly,  in  their  promo- 
tion, no  power  over  their  degradation.  Their  lands  and 
estates  were  as  inviqlable  as  their  persons.  Where  there 
was  no  fealty  there  could  be  no  treason.  Every  bene- 
fice, on  the  other  hand,  thus  dissevered  from  the  crown 
was  held,  if  not  directly,  yet  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pope. 
For  as  with  him  was  the  sole  judgment  (the  laity  being 
excluded)  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election,  with  him 
was  the  decision  by  what  offences  the  dignity  might  be 
forfeited ;  and  as  the  estates  and  endowments  were  now 
inalienable,  and  were  withdrawn  from  the  national  prop- 
erty, and  became  that'  of  the  Church  and  of  God.  the 
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pope  might  be,  in  foct,  the  liege  lord,  temporal  and  spir- 
itoAl,  of  half  the  world*"  (MiUnmn,  Lai.  CkrisHamty,  iii, 
416-417).  These  proceedings  of  the  pope  the  kings 
could  not,  of  course,  possibly  permit  without  a  practical 
abdication  of  all  their  powers,  and  hence  arose  the  con- 
flicts of  investiture  which  resulted  so  triumphantly  for 
the  papacy,  not  only  in  rising  to  a  supremacy  over  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  but  drawing  into  their  own  hands 
all  civil  government,  and  which  enabled  some  of  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  papal  see,  e.  g.  Innocent  III,  to  aspire  to 
be  the  supreme  disposers  of  the  Christian  world,  with  all 
its  belongings  (see  Reichel,  p.  848).  Some  of  the  sover- 
eigns, such  as  Philip  of  France  and  William  of  England, 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  pope^s  mandate,  and 
the  Utter,  satisfied  that  they  would  not  actively  oppose 
him,  was  quite  willing  to  let  them  alone;  but  far  other- 
wise was  his  conduct  towards  the  emperor  Henry  IV, 
whom  he  sought  1^  every  possible  exertion  to  compel 
to  submit  to  these  decisions.  For  this  the  licentious 
and  ambitious  character  of  Henry  had  given  him  good 
cause.  But  for  a  time  he  failed  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  emperor,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  threats  of 
Gregory  VII,  but  continued  to  nominate  not  only  to  Ger- 
man, but  also  Italian  bishoprics.  Other  causes  widened 
the  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  See  the 
article  Grbgory  YII,  voL  iii,  especially  p.  1008,  coL  1. 
After  Hildebrand's  (Gregory  VII)  death,  the  rivalry  for 
the  papal  throne  assuaged  for  a  time  the  controversy  on 
investiture;  each  papal  party,  anxious  to  secure  the 
greatest  number  of,  and  most  powerful  adherents,  will- 
ingly made  all  possible  concessions.  But  when  Urban 
II,  elected  and  supported  by  the  Hildebrandian  party, 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  the  controversy  was  renewed 
by  his  declaration  "  NuUum  jus  laicis  in  clericos  ease  volu- 
mus  et  censemus,"  and  the  subject  was  even  brought  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Clermont  (1 095) .  By  canon  15  of  this 
council  clergymen  were  forbidden  to  accept  any  ecclesi- 
astical office  from  a  layman ;  the  16th  canon  applies  this 
especially  to  kings  and  other  civil  authorities;  canon  17 
forbade  bishops  and  priests  binding  themselves  by  feu- 
dal oaths  to  either  kings  or  other  laymen ;  and  canon  18 
threatened  every  one  who,  after  two  warnings,  continued 
in  these  forbidden  relations,  with  deprivation  of  all  office 
and  power.  Yet  Urban  found  more  difficulty  than  he 
had  expected  in  bringing  the  princes  to  second  htm  in 
his  views,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  enforcing  these  de- 
cisions even  in  Italy,  where  Roger  of  Sicily  stoutly  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  civil  authorities.  Urban,  how- 
ever, evaded  the  difficulty  by  naming  Roger,  to  whom  he 
was  under  many  obligations,  his  legate  in  Sicily.  The 
death  of  this  pope,  in  1099,  by  no  means  extinguished 
the  opposition,  but,  instead,  the  contest  became  more  ear- 
nest, and  continued  during  the  most  of  the  11th  century. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  it  assumed  a  new 
form  under  Pascal  U,  whose  name,  of  all  popes,  is  most 
prominently  connected  with  the  question  of  investitures 
both  in  England  and  Germany.  Pascal  II  had  ascended 
the  papal  throne  with  the  intention  of  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  lacked  the  strength 
of  character  necessary  for  determined  action.  ^  In  En- 
gland, Willifm  the  Conqueror  had  maintained  his  su- 
premacy over  the  Church  with  an  iron  arm.  Thus  no 
one  was  allowed  to  acknowledge  the  pope,  when  chosen, 
except  by  the  king's  permission ;  no  one  might  receive 
letters  fhim  Rome  unless  they  had  been  previously 
shown  to  him  for  approval  The  archbishop  was  not 
permitted  to  frame  any  canon,  although  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bishop  of  the  realm,  unless  it  had  been  pre- 
viously sanctioned  by  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  any  bish- 
op allowed  to  excommunicate  a  baron  or  minister  of  the 
crown  on  any  charge,  without  having  first  obtained  the 
king's  consent.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  his 
son  William  Rufns,  without  any  difficulties  being  raised 
on  the  'part  of  the  popes.  They  had  too  many  reasons 
for  conciliating  the  friendship  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  to 
"'"•'*—«  to  oppose  their  wishes  in  England."  Nor  was 
rise  now  when  archbishop  Anwaim  came  for- 


ward, determined  to  execute  the  papal  decasiooa  oob- 
ceming  the  investitures,  and  King  Henry  I  felt  bis  pre- 
rogativee  invaded,  and  Anselm  al<m6  had  to  bear  the 
whole  brunt  of  Henry's  indignadon.  See  Ahbklm.  Ib 
1107,  an  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  archbishop  was  fhially  proclaim- 
ed with  great  solenmity  at  a  synod  convened  for  this 
purpose.  ^^  By  it  Henry,  whilst  surrendering  an  un- 
necessary ceremony,  retained  a  substantial  power;  and 
Anselm's  scruples  were  set  at  rest  by  a  letter  from  Pas- 
chal, in  .which  he  freed  those  who  had  received  lay  in- 
vestitures from  the  penalties  pronounoed  by  his  prede- 
cessor. ....  Still  more  fortunate  than  the  &i^iah 
kings  were  the  kings  of  Castile,  who,  by  directly  yidd- 
ing  when  Urban's  decree  was  first  pubUshed,  obtained 
firom  him  an  absolute  privilege  of  nomination  to  all  bbb- 
oprics  in  their  dominions — a  privilege  which  they  hare 
since  retained  by  virtue  of  a  particular  indulgence  re- 
newed by  the  pope  for  the  life  of  each  prince**  (Beidiel, 
p.  868 ;  see  Hallam,  Middle  ApeSy  ii,  pt  i,  ch.  vii,  190). 

But  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  struggle  witout  in- 
vestitures was  waged  most  fiocely,  and  that  it  also 
continued  longest.  Taking  advantage  of  the  political 
troubles  which  were  agitating  the  country,  Paschal  used 
every  exertion  to  detach  the  Church  entirely  from  the 
control  of  the  state.  "  Not  only  had  Paschal  H  begun 
his  course  by  denouncing  lay  investiture  as  strongly  as 
his  predecessor  Urban  U,  but  he  had  also  followed  the 
tactics  of  Urban.**  He  not  only  pot  Henry  IV  a  second 
time  under  the  ban,  but  even  committed  one  of  the  dark- 
est crimes  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  estranged  from 
Henrv  the  affection  of  those  to  whose  love  and  considcs^ 
ation  he  was  entitled  by  the  noost  ^ureA  of  lawai  Two 
of  the  sona  of  Henry  IV  were  incited  to  rebellion  against 
their  own  natural  father  (1101, 1104),  which  brought  the 
emperor  to  an  untimely  grave  of  broken  heart  (1106). 
Paschal  now  thought,  of  course,  that  he  had  secured  for 
himself  the  obedience  of  Germany,  and  with  pride  he 
announced  that  henceforth  the  Church  would  begin  to 
enjoy  anew  her  liberty  indeed,  for  death  had  removed, 
and  was  fast  removing,  those  who  opposed  her  suc- 
cess (Mansi,  /L  c  p.  1209 ;  Muratori,  8criptort»  renm 
Italic  HI,  i,  868) ;  he  even  caused  the  laws  on  investi- 
ture to  be  reasserted  by  the  councils  of  Trqyes,  Boie- 
vento  (1 108),  and  Lateran  (1 100).  But  for  once  Fucbal 
II  had  made  his  reckoning  without  his  hosL  His 
boast,  alas,  how  empty !  '^He  had  not  to  wait  kmg  be- 
fore he  discovered  its  vainness ;  for  Henry  V  was  no 
sooner  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  than  he 
maintained  as  stoutly  as  his  father  had  done  his  own 
right  to  invest  bishops.**  Strengthened  in  his  opposi- 
tion by  the  example  of  England,  and  of  France  also,  he 
interpreted  the  actions  of  the  councils  as  threats  at  his 
power,  and  after  a  vain  endeavor  to  bring  the  pope  to 
acknowledge  his  right  in  a  conference  at  Chakma,  he  re- 
sorted to  arms.  At  the  head  of  a  vast  army  he  march- 
ed to  Italy,  and  so  terrified  the  pope  that  he  obtained  a 
very  favorable  compact  without  the  least  diflfeulty  (Feb. 
9, 1111).  But  the  bishops  refused  to  comply  wiUi  it, 
and  Henry  hesitated  not  to  force  a  favoraUe  condusion 
by  imprisoning  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  By  a  sec- 
ond treaty,  which  was  now  compacted  (April  8, 1111), 
Pascal  II  actually  agreed  to  surrender  all  the  poascsaions 
and  royaldes  with  which  the  Church  had  been  endowed, 
and  which  alone  had  formed  the  subject  of  daim  on  the 
part  of  the  emper(ff.  To  seal  the  compact  more  firmly, 
the  pope  divided  the  host  with  the  emperor,  and,  after 
coronation,  Henry  returned  to  Germany,  sarisfied  that 
Rome  had  for  once  been  brought  low  (see  Stensd,  pt,  i,  p. 
682  sq.).  This  treaty,  however,  never  had  any  practical 
effect,  for  the  Hildebrandian  party  disapproveid  of  the 
pope*s  concessions,  and  ^  noUiing  remained  Ust  Pasdud, 
weak  and  vacillating  Paschal,  but  to  annul  the  grant,  and 
to  assemble  a  coundl  in  the  Lateran,  and  to  plMd  before 
it  that  the  agreement  had  been  coodnded  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  in  order  to  save  the  <^w<!p«i« 
and  the  dty  of  Rome ;  that  it  was  beyond  hia  power  to 
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flmrender  any  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Choich; 
that  it  was  for  the  aaeembiy  to  examine  the  agreement, 
and  inoDounce  thereupon ;  but  that  for  himself  he  would 
adhere  to  his  oath,  and  undertake  nothing  personally 
against  Henry,"  i  e.  poor  wretched  Paschal  had  sworn 
to  a  compact  which  he  felt  he  could  not  break  himself, 
but  for  which,  none  the  less  determined  to  abrogate,  he 
sought  a  pretext  to  surrender  his  authority  into  the 
bands  of  his  inferiors,  that  they  might  execute  the  wish- 
es of  his  heart,  which  he  dared  not  openly  espouse  as  a 
pope.    The  action  of  the  pope,  however,  in  accordance 
with  his  o¥m  wishes,  was  repudiated  in  a  Lateran  coun- 
cil in  1112  (Mansi,  t.  xxi,  p.  49  sq.))  which  even  put  the 
emperor  again  under  the  ban.    Unfortunately,  Heniy 
bad  in  the  mean  time  made  himself  many  enemies  at 
home  by  his  course  concerning  the  investitures,  and  the 
excommunication  still  further  increased  his  difficulties ; 
yet  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  them  all  at  the  time 
when  the  papal  see  least  expected  it,  and  his  whole 
po¥rer  was  then  directed  against  the  latter.  Henry  re-en- 
tered Italy,  seized  Rome,  and  the  pope,  compelled  to  flee, 
died  at  last  in  banishment,  as  by  his  policy  he  had  well 
deserved  (1118).    Gelasius  H  was  the  next  successor  to 
the  papal  thnme;  but  as  he  lived  only  a  short  time 
(1119),  the  glory  of  concluding  the  long-protracted  strug- 
gle was  reserved  for  Calixtns  U,  but  not  before  one  pre- 
liminary contract  had  been  concluded  and  as  soon  vio- 
Isted,  nor  before  the  utterance  of  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  dethronement  on  Henry  Y,  at  the  great 
Bynod  at  Rheims  (Labbe,  xii).    It  was  now  agreed  that 
ereiy  investitore  should  be  retained,  and  each  bishopric 
lestored  to  its  former  incumbent,  but  Uiat  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Churoh  should  be  governed  according  to  the 
csDOos,  and  the  secular  ones  by  the  civil  laws  (Mansi,  t. 
xxi,  p.  244;  Stenzel,  p.  690).     Upon  a  second  consider- 
ation, however,  they  relented,  and  the  question  of  the 
oath  soon  created  new  pretexts  for  the  struggle  between 
them,  and,  in  a  synod  of  Rheims  (1119),  Calixtus  put 
the  emperor  under  the  ban,  and  deposed  him  (Mansi,  L 
e^  p.  250).    In  the  mean  time,  archbishop  Adalbert,  of 
Hentz,  created  troubles  in  Germany.   Calixtus  strength- 
ened his  position  in  Rome,  and  even  succeeded  in  taking 
the  anti-pope,  Gregory  YIII,  whom  the  emperor  had  op- 
posed to  him,  prisoner;  yet  the  public  sentiment  of  G^ 
many  was  strong  enough  to  compel  the  papal  party 
finally  to  adopt  the  course  which  Ivo  of  Chi^tres  and 
the  monk  Hugo  of  Fleury  had  commanded.    *'It  was 
an  intermediate  course  between  the  extreme  views  of 
the  Gregorian  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secular- 
izing tendencies  of  their  opponents  on  the  other.    It 
combated  the  Gregorian  position  that  it  was  a  degra- 
dation for  the  priesthood  to  own  itself  subject  to  any 
lay  authority,  and  held  fast  to  the  principle  that  to  God 
mutt  be  rendered  that  which  is  God's,  and  to  Caosar  that 
vhich  is  Gnsar^a.    It  therefore  maintained  that  the  king 
ought  not  to  invest  the  candidate  bishop  with  staff  and 
ring,  these  being  the  symbols  of  spiritual  Jurisdiction, 
and,  as  such,  belonging  to  the  archbishop ;  but  it  allow- 
ed homage  to  be  done  to  the  emperor,  and  the  use  of 
Bome  other  symbol  for  bestowing  the  temporalities.*' 
The  celebrated  concordat  of  Worms,  Sept.  1122  (Mansi, 
i^  c  p.  278  sq.),  finally  settled  the  question  to  the  satis- 
£KtK»  of  all  parties,  and  the  Lateran  Council  of  1128 
gave  ito  full  approval  (comp.  Mansi,  /L  c.  p.  277).    The 
emperor  agreed  to  give  up  the  form  of  investiture  with 
ike  ring  <md  pcutoral  staff,  to  grant  to  the  clergy  the 
right  of  free  elections,  and  to  rest<»re  all  the  possessions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  had  been  seized  either  by 
himself  or  by  his  father;  while  the  pope,  on  his  part, 
consented  that  the  elections  should  be  held  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  or  his  official,  but  with  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  provincial  synod ;  that  investiture  might 
be  given  by  Uie  emperor,  but  only  6y  the  touch  of  the 
*ceikrt;  and  that  the  bishops  and  other  church  diigni- 
tanes  should  fidthfuUy  discharge  all  the  feudal  duties 
which  belonged  to  their  principality  (see  Montag.  p.  486 
K^;  Stenxel,  p.  704).    Lothair  H^  Henry's  successor. 


rendered  these  conditions  still  more  advantageous  to 
the  Roman  see  by  sub^tuting  a  more  general  profes- 
sion for  the  feudal  oath^iee  J.  D.  Olenschlager,  Eridu^ 
tenmg  d.  ffOldenen  BuUe,  Frankfort,  1766 ;  Urkundenbuch, 
p.  19).  This  measure,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  allayed 
the  in  will  which  the  hierarchical  party  bore  to  the  Con- 
cordat of  Worms.  The  pope  had  in  reality  secured  but 
few  actual  advantages  by  the  concordat,  yet  the  freedom 
of  election  obtained  by  it  in  the  place  of  the  influence 
exercised  over  them  by  the  emperor  was  sure  in  due 
time  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  papacy.  It  cer- 
tainly had  considerable  eifect  in  restraining  one  of  the 
greatest  abuses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  in  eradicating 
altogether  the  real  evil  of  simony  and  corrupt  promo- 
tion of  unworthy  candidates  for* ecclesiastical  offices;  ' 
and  although,  even  as  Ute  as  the  12th  century,  we  find 
instances  of  the  emperor's  interference  in  the  election 
of  German  bishops,  and  even  of  his  direct  appoint- 
ments to  such  offices  (see  Sugenheim,  Staatsleben  d.  Kle- 
TM*  im  Mittelalter,  Berlin,  1889,  pt  i,  p.  158),  these  in- 
stances are,  after  all,  only  few  in  number,  and  disappear 
altogether  after  the  times  of  Otto  IV  and  Frederick  U. 
Civil  interference  in  ecclesiastical  appointments  ceased 
also  in  France,  England,  and  Spain ;  but  in  Naples,  Hun- 
gary, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  Uie  kings  continued  to  ap- 
point bishops  until  the  18th  century  (Sugenheim,  p.  197). 
For  monographs,  see  Yolbeding,  Indezy  p.  165.  On  the 
general  subject,  see  Staudenmaier,  Geschichted.Bischo/t^ 
wahlen  (Tubing.  1880,  p.  249) ;  Reichel,  See  qfRome  tn 
the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii,  chiqK  xii ;  Gosselin,  Power  of  the 
Pope,  ii,  845 ;  Mihnan,  Bitt,  of  Lot,  Christiamty,  iii,  415 ; 
iv,  146  sq. ;  Robertson,  Hitt.  of  the  Chrittian  Churchy  p. 
572  sq. ;  Butler,  Ecdee,  HisL  to  Wh  Cent,  p.  474  sq.,  492 
sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ecdes.  HisL  p.  827,  et  al. ;  Herzog,  Real" 
EncgHop,  vi,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Invisible  Church.    See  Church. 

Invisibles  is  the  name  given  to  the  school  of  the- 
ologians who  held  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  not 
always  visible.  See  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines, 
1,854;  ii,§256. 

Invitatdr^    See  Invitatort. 

Invitatory  is  a  short  antiphon,  suitable  to  the  oc- 
caaon,  sung  or  recited  before  the  Venite  JCxuUemus  Dom^ 
tno,  or  interpolated  between  the  verses  of  this  psahn  and 
the  Gloria  Patri  also.  The  95th  Psahn,  as  an  "<  invita- 
tion to  praise,^  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
early  CTlkristians,  adopted,  no  doubt,  fVom  the  Temple 
service.  In  the  Greek  as  weU  as  the  Latin  churches  it 
is  still  in  use,  though  the  two  churches  differ  somewhat 
in  form.  In  the  £ast  the  following  three  clauses  only 
are  used: 

"  O  coroe,  let  us  worship  God  our  King ; 
O  come,  let  us  worship  and  Adl  dowu  before  Christ  our 

KhieandGod; 
O  come,  let  us  worship  before  Christ  hbnself^  our  King 

and  God  ;*' 

but  in  the  Western  churches  the  whole  psalm  has  al- 
ways been  used,  accompanied  generaUy  by  the  tnciia- 
tory,  the  latter  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  office  to  which  they  invite  thought.  It 
alwa3r8  consists  of  two  clauses:  ^'both  are  said  before 
the  psalm,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  seventh,  and 
last  verses;  the  second  clause  only  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  ninth  verses.  The  Gloria  Patri  b  followed 
first  by  the  second  and  then  by  both  clauses.  The 
Breviary  of  cardinal  Quignones  restricted  the  invitatory 
to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  peahna."  The  ninefold 
r^)etition  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  invitatory  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Durandus  thus  refers  to  its  mystical 
bearing :  *'  The  invitatory  is  repeated  six  times  at  full 
length, because  six  is  the  first  perfect  number;  and  the 
sixfold  repetition,  therefore,  sets  forth  the  perfection 
with  which  we  should  endeavor  to  perform  the  service 
of  God.  Three  is  an  imperfect  number,  and  thereftwe 
the  imperfect  repetition  takes  place  three  times."  On 
the  double  feasts  of  the  Western  Church  the  invitatory 
is  doubled  at  matins,  lauds,  and  veq>er8.    In  the  £n|^ 
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liah  Church,  where  the  order  of  daily  prayer  is  chieflj 
taken  from  the  corresponding  ^ces  of  the  Samm  Brev- 
iary (of  which  the  rubric  ruol  thus  [after  the  Gloria 
and  Allelulia] :  ^*  Sequatur  mvitatoriwn  hoc  fmxio.  Eoce 
venit  rex.  Occuramus  obviam  Silyatori  nostro.  Ps, 
Yenite;  post  i,metVf  vers,  psahni  r^petatur  totum  m- 
ffUaiorium,  Post,  ii,  vers,  iv  et  vi,  vers,  psalmi  repeta" 
tur  solum  hoc  parSy  Occuramus.  Et  demde  remcipicUur 
totum  uwUatormm'')j  the  opening  sentences  of  matins 
and  evensong  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  a  similar 
character  (compare  Procter,  Common  Pnt^er^  p.  182; 
Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine  Service,  i,  162  sq.).  Blunt 
(TkeoL  Cyclop,  i,  856),  however,  says  that  the  true  invi- 
tatory  of  the  English  Church  ^  is  in  the  fixed  verside 
<  Praise  ye  the  Lord,*  with  its  response,  *The  Lord's 
name  be  praised.'  The  singing  of  AUelnlia  after  the 
Gloria  Pairi,  at  the  commencement  of  matins,  was  or- 
dered in  the  Prayer-book  of  1649.  The  response  was 
inserted  in  1661.  The  95th  P&alm,  with  this  verside  and 
response,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  unvarying  invitatory 
in  the.  modem  EngUsh  rite,  excei^  on  Easter  day,  for 
which  special  provision  is  made."  See  also  Neale,  Ia- 
turffical  Essays,  p.  7  sq.,  et  aL ;  CommenL  on  the  Psalm*, 
i,  ^  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  Archosology,  p.  882. 

Invocation  of  Angels,  or  the  act  of  addressing 
prayers  to  angels,  especially  to  the  angel-guardian,  pre- 
vails in  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  churches,  as  weU  as 
in  all  the  different  Eastern  churches.  They  hold  that 
angels  are  sharers  of  the  divine  nature,  though  in  a 
somewhat  subordinate  measure.  In  the  same  manner 
they  also  permit  the  Invocation  of  saints  (q.  v.)  even, 
and  designate  this  worship  under  the  technical  term  of 
^ovkiia,  in  distinction  from  the  worship  of  God  himself, 
which  they  term  \argiia.  See  Hagenbach,  History  of 
Doctrines,  i,  141, 142,  338  sq.     Compare  Angels;  Ybn- 

JSRATION. 

Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  prayer 
of  the  mediiBval  canon,  retain^  also  in  the  Scottish  of- 
fice on  the  consecration  of  the  elements  for  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  thus  invoked :  *'  Vouchsafe 
so  to  bless  and  sanctify  with  thy  word  and  Holy  Spirit 
these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  that 
they  may  be  unto  us  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most 
dearly  beToved  Son." 

Invocation  of  Saints,  a  fonn  of  idolatry  pre- 
vailing in  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  different 
Eastern  churches.  They  ignore  the  doctrine  to  which 
the  Protestants  tenaciously  cling,  that  the  rendering  of 
divine  worship  to  one  Infinite  Being  must  of  necessity 
exclude  the  idea  of  rendering  divine  worship,  no  matter 
how  modified  and  excused,  to  any  other  being,  depend- 
ent upon  and  created  by  the  Supreme  Being.  They 
also  deny  that  the  invocation  of  the  created,  instead  of 
the  Creator,  does  in  any  wise  trench  upon  the  honor  due 
only  to  God,  and  that  it  is,  as  we  assert,  irreconcilable 
with  Scripture,  **  which  holds  him  forth  as  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  worship,  and  the  only  fountain  of  mercy."  They 
cannot,  of  course,  disprove  these  truths  from  Scripture, 
neither  can  they  furnish  any  authority  from  the  holy 
book  for  a  practice  unknown  to  the  early  Church,  and 
expressly  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D. 
481)  and  by  the  early  fathers.  The  few  passages  which 
they  frequently  dtc  they  themselves  claim  only  to  im- 
ply an  intercommunion  of  the  two  worlds  (as  Matt  xiii, 
8;  Luke  xiv,  17;  Exod.  xxiii,  18),  and  they  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tradition.  To  this  end 
they  dte  some  of  the  Church  fathers,  such  as  Origen 
{Of^.  ii,  278),  Cyprian  (Ep,  60,  Dodwell's  edition),  Ba- 
sil {0pp.  ii,  165),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Opp.  i,  288),  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa  (ii,  1017),  Ambrose  (ii,  200),  Chrysostom 
(iv,  449),  and  especially  the  liturgies  of  the  different 
andent  churches  of  Roman,  Greek,  Syrian,  and  even 
Egyptian  rke.  But,  while  these  testimonies  are  gener- 
ally credited,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  only 
unscriptural  additions,  and  that  they  originated  alter 
InfUsion  into  the  Church  S3r8tem  of  Alexandrian 


Neoplatonism  and  Oriental  Magianimi,  whi(^  left  iSi 
traces  even  in  the  most  orthodox  fonn  of  Christiaii  w«> 
ship,  and  creed  also,  up  to  the  4th  and  5th  centozica.  i 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Chnich  when  her* 
edes  were,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  almost  the  anler  of 
the  day.  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch  acW 
mits  that  the  worship  of  saints  was  canied  to  an  exocai 
not  only  in  this  age,  but  especially  in  the  mediaeval  pe» 
riod*  The  worship  of  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  IfaiT 
then  took  the  place  of  the  worship  of  Christ,  the  only 
legal  intercessor  between  God  and  man,  and  thus  viito- 
ally  ignored  the  mediatorship  of  Christ.  It  is  true 
some  of  the  more  enlightened  and  leas  bigoted  of  the 
Romanists  claim  that  the  saints  are  only  invoked,  ^not 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mercy  or  grace  from  Uiem- 
selves  directly,  but  in  order  to  tuSk  thdr  prayen  or  in- 
teroesdon  with  God  on  our  behalT  (see  BdlaimiiK^ 
Controversia  de  Sanctorum  BeaHtudms,  lib.  i,  cap^  xvii)L 
But  as  we  have  already  stated  in  onr  artide  on  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  repeat  abo 
here,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  examine  only  the  intent  d 
the  Rcnnish  liturgy,  but  also  what  her  commimkante 
understand  it  to  mean.  Here  lies  the  greatest  difficnl- 
ty,  to  say  the  least,  against  the  introductian  of  a  mode 
of  worship  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  word  iiMpiried 
by  God  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  all  things.  It  fariu^i 
home  again  not  only  the  question  of  die  immacdate 
conception  of  Mary,  but  even  the  infalUbiltty  theory  of 
the  vicar  of  Rome.  Protestants  are  unwilling  to  take 
any  authority  exc^t  the  word  of  God;  they  rdose  to 
acknowledge  as  infallible  any  one  except  the  Infimte 
Being  hinudf.  It  was  this  view  that  InAogurated  the 
Reformation,  however  much  it  may  have  been  hastened 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences  (see  Hagenbach^  History  of 
Doctrines,  u,  §  267).  "*  The  Church  of  Rome  is  jui^ 
and  scripturally  charged  with  idolatry  in  the  warship, 
adoration,  and  invocation  which  she  addresses  to  ssinis 
and  angels.  Idolalay,  in  the  scriptural  application  of 
the  term,  is  of  two  sorts,  and  consists  (1)  dther  in  giv- 
ing the  honor  due  to  the  one  true  God,  as  maker  and 
governor  of  the  world,  to  any  subordinate  being,  (2) 
or  in  griving  the  honor  due  to  Christ,  as  the  sole  media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  to  any  subordinate  mediator. 
The  former  is  the  idolatry  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law, 
and  by  that  of  nature.  The  latter  is  Christian  idoladr, 
properly  so  called,  and  is  the  abomination  condemned 
in  severe  terms  by  the  GospeL  This  spedes  of  idolatry 
is,  without  doubt,  chaigeable  on  any  Christian  Qnucli 
that  shall  adopt,  in  its  religious  addresses,  another  me- 
diator besides  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  meidy  in  the  private  writings  of  her  divines,  but  in 
the  solemn  forms  of  her  ritual,  publidy  professes,  and 
by  her  canons  and  councils  anthoritatlvdy  enjoins,  the 
worship  of  saints  and  angels,  under  the  idea  of  roedis- 
tors  or  intercessors;  not,  indeed,  in  exdudon  of  Chric 
as  the  one  or  chief  mediator,  but  in  manifest  defiance  of 
his  sole  mediatorship.  This  charge  is  truly  and  just]? 
brought  against  her,  as  she  now  stands,  and  hath  stood 
for  many  ages,  and  cannot  by  any  subtofuge  be  evaded 
Therefore  she  must  be  content  to  have  the  imputation 
of  dflsmon-worship,  or  anti-Christian  idolatry,  still  ad- 
hering to  her"  (EllioU). 

As  a  regular  doctrine,  the  invocation  of  saints  is 
taught  in  a  canon  Tonekmg  the  Invooation,  VenenOiM, 
and  on  Relics  of  Saints  amd  sacrtd  Images,  issued  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  its  26th  sesnon.  It  reads  as  follows: 
**  The  holy  synod  «ijdns  on  all  bishops,  and  others  sus- 
taining the  office  and  charge  of  teaching,  that,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  usage  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Qiurch, 
recdved  fh>m  the  primitive  times  (1)  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  according  to  the  consent  of  the  holy  ft- 
thers,  and  to  the  decrees  of  sacred  councils,  they  espe* 
dally  instruct  the  fdthful  diligently  touching  the  inter- 
cession and  invocation  of  saints,  the  honor  paid  to  rel- 
ics, and  the  lawful  use  of  images:  teaching  them  that 
the  sdnts,  who  reign  together  with  Christ,  odffer  up  their 
own  prayen  to  God  for  men;  that  it  is  good  and  useAI 
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snppliaiitly  to  invoke  them,  and  to  resort  to  their  pray- 
ers, aid,  and  help  for  obtaining  benefits  from  God,  through 
\as  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  LcHrd,  who  alone  is  our  Be- 
deemer  and  Saviour;  but  that  they  think  impiously 
who  deny  that  the  saints,  who  enjoy  eternal  happiness 
in  heaven,  are  to  be  invoked ;  or  who  assert  either  that 
they  do  not  pray  for  men,  or  that  the  invocation  of 
them  to  pray  for  each  of  us  even  in  particular  is  idola- 
try;  or  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  honor  of  the  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  Jesus  Christ ;  or  that  it  is  foolish  to  supplicate, 
oraUy  or  inwardly,  those  who  reign  in  heaven.    Also, 
that  the  holy  bodies  of  holy  martyrs,  and  of  others  now 
Hving  with  Christ,  which  were  the  living  members  of 
Christ,' and  the  iimpk  of  the  Hobf  Ghost^  and  which  are 
by  him  to  be  raised  unto  eternal  life,  and  to  be  glorified, 
are  to  be  venerated  by  the  faithful;  through  which 
[bodies]  many  benefits  are  bestowed  by  God  on  men ; 
so  that  they  who  affirm  that  veneration  and  honor  are 
not  due  to  the  relics  of  saints;  or  that  these,  and  othir 
sacred  monuments,  are  uselessly  honored  by  the  faith- 
fid;  and  that  the  places  dedica^  to  the  memories  of 
the  saints  are  vainly  visited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
tiieir  aid,  are  wholly  to  be  condemned,  as  the  Church 
has  already  long  since  condemned,  and  doth  now  also 
Goodemn  them.    Moreover,  that  the  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Viigin  Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  other  saints,  are 
to  be  had  and  retained  particulariy  in  temples,  and  that 
doe  honor  and  veneration  are  to  be  awarded  them;  not 
that  any  divinity  or  virtue  b  believed  to  be  in  them,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  to  be  worshipped;  or  that 
anything  is  to  be  asked  of  them ;  or  that  confidence  is 
to  be  reposed  in  images,  as  was  of  old  done  by  the  Gen- 
tika,  who  pla<%d  their  hope  in  idols ;  but  because  the 
honor  which  is  shown  unto  them  is  referred  to  the  pro- 
totypes which  they  represent;  in  such  wise  that  by  the 
images  which  we  kiss,  and  before  which  we  uncover  the 
bead  and  prostrate  oursdves,  ¥re  adore  Christ  and  ven- 
erate the  saints,  whose  similitude  they  bear.    And  this, 
by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  especially  of  the  second 
synod  of  Nicsea,  has  been  ordained  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  images.    And  the  bishops  shall  carefully  teach 
this:  that,  by  means  of  the  histories  of  the  mysteries  of 
<fBa  redemption,  depicted  by  paintings  or  other  repre- 
sentations, the  peo|de  are  instructed,  and  strengthoied 
in  remembering  and  continually  reflecting  on  the  arti- 
des  of  faith ;  as  also  that  great  profit  is  derived  from  all 
sacred  images,  not  only  because  the  people  are  thereby 
admonished  of  the  benefits  and  gifls  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them  by  Christ,  but  also  because  the 
mirades  of  God  through  the  means  oi  the  saints,  and 
their  salutary  example,  are  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
faithfnl;  that  so  for  these  things  they  may  g^ve  God 
thanks;  mav  order  their  own  life  and  manners  in  imi- 
tatum  of  the  saints;  and  may  be  excited  to  adore  and 
love  God,  and  to  cultivate  piety.    But  if  any  one  shall 
teach  or  think  contrary  to  these  decrees,  let  him  be 
anathema.'' 

Most  ridiculous  b  the  defence  which  Ffoulkes  {Chris- 
*e^dim^i  Dieisions,  i,  §  86)  advances  in  behalf  of  thU 
^lecies  of  idolatiy,  while  yet  in  communion  with  the 
Bomish  Church ;  and  hb  friends  of  the  High-Church 
party  of  England  and  our  own  country  may  do  well  to 
read  it  before  they  carry  much  farther  the  laughable  af- 
|ectation8  whidi  th^  term  **  devotions."  While  defend- 
ing (he  gross  forgeries  of  Pius  Y  in  the  missal  and  bre- 
riary  of  the  Church,  sometimes  designated  by  Romanbts 
«  "  revisions,"  on  the  invocation  of  saints  and  of  Mary, 
he  says,  "They  were  but  the  expressions  of  what  had 
^^  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  whole  Church.  .  .  . 
His  Holy  Spirit  communing  with  their  spirits,  and  no 
other  agent  or  instrument,  had  taught  them  that  the 
nints  reigning  with  Christ,  and  hb  blessed  MQ||ier  es- 
pecially, could  and  would  intercede  for  them  did  they 
uk  thdr  prayers;  and  so  one  asked,  and  had  his  peti- 
tions granted,  and  asked  again.  Then  he  breathed  the 
seaet  (!)  of  his  success  to  hb  brother  or  friend,  till  he  in 


torn  was  encouraged  to  ask.  Then  another,  and  an^ 
other,  as  the  secret  was  passed  about  from  house  to 
hamlet,  and  fnm  hamlet  to  town,  and  firom  one  country 
to  another,  till  at  length  it  had  spread  over  Christen- 
dom." If  thb  was  the  way  in  which  the  invocation  of 
saints  was  practised,  to  anthorire  its  admission  in  the 
litany  by  Pius  V  in  the  16th  century,  and  its  a&mation 
as  a  doctrine  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  then  why  adduce 
the  Church  fathers  of  the  eariy  age,  and  the  practices 
of  some  Christian  churches  of  an  age  when  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  so  greatly  corrupted  and  overrun  by  inno- 
vation ?  The  Protestants  also  believe  in  saints.  They 
believe  in  imitating  the  noble  character  exemplified  in 
their  life  while  on  earth,  which  b  a  very  different  thing 
from  invoking  them  to  intercede  in  Christ's  stead  before 
the  throne  of  God  the  Father.  See  Marheineke,  Sym- 
boUky  iii,  489 ;  Freeman,  Claggett,  and  Whitby,  in  Gib- 
son's Preservative,  vii;  Dublin  Rev,  April,  1863;  Pusey, 
Rule  ofFcttih,  p.  56  sq. ;  Huss  (John), De  Mysterio  An^ 
tichristi,  c.  28 ;  Schr5ckh,  Kirchengesch,  xxxiv,  614  sq. ; 
Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism,  p.  768  sq. ;  Chambers, 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Eadie,  Eocles,  Cydop,  s.  v.  See  also  Im- 
ages; Saints.    (J.H.W.)* 

InvocationB.  About  the  8th  century,  says  Proc- 
ter {On  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  249),  the  tr?ro- 
caiUms  of  saints  (q.  v.)  were  introduced  into  the  church- 
es of  the  West,  and  called  the  Liiany,  a  name  given  to 
various  other  services.  See  LrrANT.  (Comp.  Renau- 
dot,  Liturg.  Orient,  i,  866;  Bingham,  Antiq,  xv,  i,  §  2; 
Mabillon,  Anakct,  iii,  669  sq.) 

Invoo&irit,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  <mi  account  of  the  Introit  (q.  v.),  which 
opens, "  Invocavit  me  et  exaudiam  eum,"  etc  (Psa.  xd, 
16).— Riddle,  Christian  Aniiquiiies,  p.  668. 

lona  (formerly  loua),  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  b  about  three  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
breadth  fh>m  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  1861  it 
had  a  population  of  264.  Its  remarkable  fertility  was 
regarded  as  miraculous  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  no  doubt 
led  to  its  early  occupation.  Dunii,  the  highest  point 
on  the  island,  b  880  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  his- 
tory begins  in  the  year  663,  when  St.  Columba  (q.  v.), 
leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland,  landed  upon  lona  with 
twelve  disciples.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  isl- 
and, as  well  from  hb  kinsman  Conall,  the  son  of  Com- 
ghall^  king  of  the  Scots,  as  from  Bruidi,  the  son  of  Mel- 
chon,  king  of  the  Hcts,  he  built  upon  it  a  monastery, 
which  was  long  regarded  as  the  mother-church  of  the 
Picts,  and  was  venerated  not  only  among  the  Scots  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  among  the  Angles  of  the  north 
of  England,  who  owed  their  conversion  to  the  self-deny- 
ing missionaries  of  lona.  From  the  6th  to  the  17th 
century,  the  island  was  most  generally  called  /,  Ji,  la, 
lo,  Eo,  Ily,  Hi,  HO,  Hie,  Hu,  Y,  or  H— that  is,  sim- 
ply, **  the  Island-;"  or  (on  Columba's  account)  IcohnkiU, 
I-Columb-KUle,  or  Hii-Colum^Kille— that  b,  "the  Isl- 
and of  Coliunba  of  the  Church."  From  the  end  of  the 
6th  to  the  end  of  the  8th  oentwy  lona  was  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  any  monastery  in  the  Britbh  Isles ;  but  the  fierce 
and  heathen  Norsemen  burned  it  in  796,  and  again  in 
802.  Its  "  family"  (as  the  monk»%ere  called)  of  sixty- 
eight  persons  were  mart^'red  in  806.  A  second  martyr- 
dom, in  826,  b  the  subject  of  a  contemporary  Latin  poem 
by  Walafridus  Strabus,  abbot  of  the  German  monsistery 
of  Reichenau,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  On  the  Christ- 
mas evening  of  986  the  island  was  again  wasted  by  the 
Norsemen,  who  slew  the  abbot  and  fifteen  of  hb  modks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  monastery  was 
repaired  by  St.  Margaret,  the  queen  of  king  Malcofan 
Canmore.  It  was  visited  in  1097  by  king  Magnus  the 
Barefooted,  of  Norway,  being  at  that  time  a  part  of  that 
kingdom,  and  so  fell  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  bbhop  of  Man  and  the  archbbhop  of  Dronthdm. 
In  1208  the  bbhops  of  the  north  of  Ireland  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  Manx  bbhop,  pulled  down  a  monastery 
which  he  had  begun  to  build  in  the  island,  and  placed 
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the  abbey  onder  the  rale  of  an  Irish  abbot  of  Deny. 
The  Scottish  Church  had  long  cUimed  jurisdiction  in 
lona,  and  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  island 
fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  king.  Its  abbey  was 
now  peopled  by  Clugniao  monks;  and  a  nunnery  of 
Austin  canonesaes  was  planted  on  its  shores.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Scottish  bishop  of  the  Isles,  the  abbey  church  being  his 
cathedral,  and  the  monks  his  chapter.  No  building 
now  remains  on  the  island  which  can  claim  to  have 
sheltered  St  Columba  or  his  disciples.  The  most  an- 
cient rains  are  the  Laithricheani  or  Foundations,  in  a 
little  bay  to  the  west  of  Port-a-Churraich ;  the  Cobhan 
Cuildich,  or  Culdees*  Cell,  in  a  hoUow  between  Dunii 
and  Dunbhuirg;  the  rath  or  hill-fort  of  Dunbhuiig; 
and  the  Gleann-an-Teampull,  or  Glen  of  the  Church,  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  believed  to  be  the  ute  of  the 
monastery  which  the  Irish  bishops  destroyed  in  1208. 
St.  Oran's  Chapel,  now  the  oldest  church  in  the  island, 
may  probably  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century. 
St.  Mary^B  Nunnery  b  perhaps  a  century  later.  The 
Cathedral,  or  St  Mary's  Church,  seems  to  have  been 
built  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  Idth  century.  It 
has  a  choir,  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north  side,  and  chap- 
els on  the  south  side ;  north  and  south  transepts ;  a  cen- 
tral tower  about  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  a  nave. 
An  inscription  on  oae  of  the  columns  of  the  choir  ap- 
pears to  denote  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  Irish  ecclesi- 
astic who  died  in  1202.  On  the  north  of  the  cathedral 
are  the  chapter-house  and  other  remains  of  the  conven- 
tual or  monastic  buildings.  In  the  **  Reilig  Oran" — so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  from  St  Oran,  a  kinsman  of  St 
Columba,  the  first  who  found  a  grave  in  it — ^were  buried 
Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  in  684 ;  Godred,  king  of 
the  Isles,  in  1188 ;  and  Haco  Ospac,  king  of  the  Isles,  in 
1228.  No  monuments  of  these  princes  now  remain. 
The  oldest  of  the  numy  tomb-stones  on  the  island  are 
two  with  Irish  inscriptions,  one  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
being  the  monument  of  a  bishop  of  Connor  who  died  at 
lona  in  1174. — Chambers,  Cydop,  v,  619;  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, in  Good  Wordt,  Sept  1, 1869,  p.  614  sq. ;  PrinceUm 
Rep,  1867,  p.  1-22.    See  also  Colubcba. 

Ionia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  1  Maoc.  viii, 
8,  for  the  existing  reading  x<^pai/  n)v  'Iv^uci)i/  koi 
Miidiiav,  *^IncUa  and  Ifedia,**  should  be  read  x*  t,  'Ifa>- 
viav  Koi  Mvtriav,  ^lonia  and  Mysia,^  on  the  ground 
that  to  include  India  and  Media  within  the  domain  of 
Antiochus  III  is  to  contradict  directly  the  voice  of  his- 
tory, which  confines  that  monarch's  possessions  to  this 
side  the  Taurus  range  (Livy,  /list,  xxxvii,  66 ;  xxxviii, 
88).  See  India.  This  alteration  is  purely  conjectural, 
as  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see,  supposing  it  to  be  the  correct  reading,  how  the  error 
in  the  text  could  have  arisen.  Michaelis  supposes  that, 
by  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  *m2  was 
read  for  "^Dia,  and  nn  or  nan  for  ''ttan,  and  that  the 
nations  intended  are  the  Mysians  and  the  'Evtroi  (Ho- 
mer, IL  ii,  680)  of  Paphlagonia;  but  this  is  still  more 
improbable  than  the  former  conjecture ;  and,  besides,  not 
only  was  Paphlagonia  not  within  the  domain  of  Antio- 
chus, but  the  Enetians  did  not  at  the  time  exist  (Strabo^ 
xii,  8).  Perhaps  the  conjectural  emendation  above 
mentioned  may  be  adopted  on  the  ground  of  its  internal 
probability,  as  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  sup- 
pose gross  geographical  and  historical  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  It  is  foUowed'by  Luther  (who  puts 
**lomm"  in  the  text),  Drusius,  Grotius,  Houbigant,  etc 
Adopting  the  reading  Ionia,  the  district  referred  to  is 
that  bordering  <m  the  iEgean  Sea  from  Phocaea  to  Mi- 
letus. Its  original  inhabitants  were  Greeks,  but  in  later 
times  a  large  Jewish  element  was  found  in  the  popula- 
tion (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  2,  8).  Ionia,  with  its  islands, 
was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  afterwards  thirteen  cities; 
five  of  which — Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Chios,  and 
Samoa — are  conspicuous  in  the  N.  T.  See  Asia  Minor. 
TTnder  the  Roman  dominion  the  name  Ionia  remained, 


but  its  towns  were  distributed  politiealhr  under 
provinces.  Ptolemy  ranks  them  in  Asia  Vtofttt, 
Strabo  (xiv,  681),  Pliny  (/f.  N,  v,  81),  and  Ut^  Or  1 
speak  of  Ionia  as  a  distinct  territory.  In  the  aeecn^ 
which  Josephus  gives  (AmU  xvi,  2, 8)  of  the  a|^>eil  tf 
the  Jews  in  Ionia  to  Agrippa  for  exemption  fmn  eo* 
tain  oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the 
dent  name  of  the  country  is  retained.  He  apeaki  of 
wo\6  vXijGog  'lovdaiw  as  inhabiting  its  dtics.— Kitt% 
s.  y.    See  also  Javan. 

lonlo  Order.    See  Abchitkcturk. 

lonlo  Philosophy.    See  PunxMOPHT  (Gbsex). 

I5ta.    See  Jot. 

Iperen,  Josua  van,  a  noted  Dutch  theologian,  wti 
bora  at  Middelburg,  Feb.  28, 1726.  He  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  respectable  Flemish  famUy.  His  itad* 
ies,  in  which  he  evinced  very  superior  mental  endov- 
ments,  were  pursued  first  at  Groningen,  and  aftcfwardi 
at  Leyden,  where  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  ia- 
stractions  and  friendship  of  the  celebrated  professon  A 
Schultens  and  T.  Hemsterhuysi  In  1749  he  was  csUed 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  LiUo.  Here  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  for  sixteen  years.  In  1752  he  was 
made  doctor  of  philoeophy,  and  in  1766  was  caSed  U 
Veere,  where  he  remained  ten  yean.  Several  of  the 
most  noted  literary,  scientific,  and  poetic  aodeties  suc- 
cessively dected  him  to  membership.  Zealand  also  ap- 
pointed him  a  monber  o(  the  commission  to  whkk  vas 
intrusted  the  work  of  preparing  a  new  poetic  venioo  c^ 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  He  took  an  imptntant  part  in  tlie 
performance  of  this  duty.  The  work  was  approved  is 
1773,  and  still  continues  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Chmth 
of  Holland.  It  possesses  a  high  degree  of  poetic  merit 
His  income,  both  at  Lillo  and  Yeere,  was  smaU,  which, 
with  a  numerous  family  to  support,  was  the  aoorce  of 
many  trials  and  perplexities.  Accepting  an  appoint- 
ment as  preacher  in  Batavia,  in  the  Dutch  East  India 
possessions,  he  went  thither  in  1778,  accompanied  br 
his  wife  and  five  children.  He  was  cordially  receiTed. 
and  an  agreeable  field  of  labor  was  opened  to  him.  He 
labored  here  with  redoubled  zeal  and  fidelity,  bnt  the 
climate  was  adverse  to  his  health,  and  in  1780,  after 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  he  rested  fttHn  his  labon 
on  earth.  A  philological  essay,  dedicated  to  the  Hol- 
land Sodety  of  Sdences,  and  published  in  175&,  was  re- 
garded as  highly  creditable  to  him  in  a  linguistic  potnt 
of  view,  and  also  as  evincing  a  philoeophical  spirit.  Bb 
ffittory  of  Church  Psalmody^  published  in  1777,  is  laid 
to  exhibit  extensive  historical  knowledge,  combined 
with  good  taste.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  in  varkxa 
departments  of  knowledge.  See  R  Gladoa,  Godgeiterd 
NederUmdy  ii,  190;  H.  Booman,  Ge$ckiedemi$  der  6<i- 
derache  Hoogeaehool,  ii,  19a     (J.  P.  W.) 

Iphedei'ah  (Heb.  Tiphdeyah%  MJ^B?,  aft/reehy 
Jehovah  f  Sept.  'If^^i'a),  one  of  the  "  sons**  of  l^ashak, 
and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chron.  viii,  25).     B.a  post  1612  and  ante  58& 

Ir  (Heb.  id.  W,  a  city;  Sept'Qp  v.  r.  'Qpa.Tulg. 
JTir)f  the  father  of  Shnppim  (Shupham)  and  Huppio 
(Hupham),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  U); 
probably  identical  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
(Geo.  xlvi,  21),  and  therefore  not  (as  often  soppoeed) 
the  same  with  Iri  (1  Chron.  vii,  7}.  See  Bekjaxdi; 
also  comp.  Ir-nahash,  Ir-shbmbsh,  etc. 

I'm  (Heb.  Ira%  »^'»5,  ciiizm,  otherwise  waid^: 

Sept  *lpac,  'Ipcif  'Opac,  Eipa),  the  name  of  three  of  Da- 
vid's favorite  officers. 

1.  Son  of  Ikkesh,  a  Tckoite,  and  one  of  David's  thirtr 
famous  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26;  1  Chron.  xi,  28). 
He  was  afterwards  placed  in  command  of  the  sixth  regi- 
ment ^  his  troops  (I  Chron.  xxvii,  9).    KG  1046-1014. 

2.  A  Jethrite,  another  of  David's  thirty  chief  befoei 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  88;  1  Chron.  xi,  40).     KC  1046. 

3.  A  Jairite  and  priest  dh's,  A.y.<<chief  mler^l 
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e.  royal  chapliun  (2  Sam.  xx,  26).  KC.  clr.  1022.  As 
lie  was  not  of  the  sacerdotal  family^  the  Rabbins  hold 
that  he  was  only  one  of  David's  cabinet     See  J  air. 

I'rad  (Heb.  Irad%  *TJ'':?,  perh.  runner;  Sept.  Tdi- 
iaOf  apparently  by  erroneously  reading  'tT^!? ;  Joseph, 
'lapi^ijf.  Ant,  i,  3,  4;  Vulg.  Irad)j  one  of  the  antedilu^ 
rian  patriarchs,  ojf  the  Cainite  line,  son  of  Enoch  and 
father  of  Mehujael  (Gen.  iv,  18).  B.C.  considerably 
post  4045. 

I'^ram  (Heb.  Tram%  D'T'J,  citizen,  otherwise  watch- 
ful; Sept.  'Hpafi,  but  Za^wiv  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  43 ;  Vulg. 
Hiram),  the  last-named  of  the  Edomito  phylarchs  in 
Mount  Seir,  apparently  contemporary  with  the  Uorite 
kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  43 ;  1  Chron.  i,  54).  RC.  perhaps 
cir.  1618.    See  Idum^a. 

Ireland,  the  more  western  of  the  two  principal  isl- 
ands of  which  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  composed,  between  lat.  51^  25'  and  55^  23'  N.,  and 
long.  6^  20'  and  10^  20'  \V.    Area,  82,513  sq.  miles. 

At  the  time  when  the  island  became  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  its  inhabitants  were  Celts.  Of 
Celtic  origin  is  the  original  name  of  Erin,  which  means 
"West  Side,"  and  was  changed  by  the  Greeks  into 
leme,  and  by  the  Romans,  who  made  no  endeavors  to 
subjugate  the  island,  into  Uibemia.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  rule  of  the  Romans  over  Brittany  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  is  enveloped  in  profound  obscurity.  Ac- 
cording to  later  chronicles,  Ireland  is  said  to  have  had 
in  the  3d  century  five  states,  Momonia,  Connacia,  La- 
genia,  Ultonia,  and  Modia  (Meath).  As  the  people 
were  akin  to  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  Ireland  w^  until 
the  4th  century,  often  called  Great  Scotland  {Scolia 
vujjor),  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  brought  to 
IrdaQd  at  an  early  time,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  2d 
eentory.  A  reference  to  Ireland  is,  in  particular,  found 
in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  who  says  that  parts  of  the 
British  Islands  which  had  never  been  vifflted  by  the 
Romans  were  subject  to  Christ.  In  the  4th  century  a 
nmnber  of  churches  and  schools  are  mentioned,  and  even 
before  the  4th  century  missionaries  went  out  from  Ire- 
land. Coelestiua,  the  friend  and  colaborer  of  Pelagius, 
was,  according  to  Jerome,  an  Irishman,  and  the  son  of 
Christian  parents.  That  the  Irish  had  received  their 
Christianity  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  East,  is  shown 
by  their  aversion  against  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  first  Roman  missionary,  who  about  430 
was  sent  to  Ireland  by  pope  Coelestius,  was  not  well  re- 
ceived, and  had  soon  to  return  to  Scotland.  Two  years 
later  (432),  the  Scotch  monk  St,  Patrick  (q.  v.)  arrived 
in  Irdand.  He  had  spent  hb  youth  in  Ireland  as  a 
ilare,  and  had  subsequently  lived  for  some  time  in  GauL 
With  great  zeal  he  preached  Christianity  throughout 
Ireland,  converted  several,  and  was,  in  particular,  active 
for  the  establishment  of  convents,  so  that  Ireland  was 
called  the  ishmd  of  the  Saints.  He  settled  finally  as 
l^ishop  of  Armagh,  which  see  thus  received  metropolitan 
power  over  all  Ireland.  According  to  some  writers 
(Wiltsch,  KirchL  Siatiatik,  ii,  48),  Irdand  was,  however, 
without  its  own  archbishop,  being,  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury, subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  pope  Eugene,  as  early  as  625,  appointed 
four  metropolitan  sees  at  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  Certain  it  is  that  the  permanent  division  of 
Ireland  into  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  took  place  about  1150  (ac- 
cording to  Moroni  in  1152,  at  the  Council  of  Mellefont; 
according  to  Wiltsch  in  1155).  From  this  time  the 
primacy  of  Armagh  over  all  the  sees  of  Ireland  was  gen- 
erally recognised.  The  first  bishops  for  a  long  time 
ii^tintained  their  independence  with  regard  to  Rome, 
bi  the  7th  century  Rome  endeavored  to  induce  the  Irish 
chorches  to  conform  themselves  with  regard  to  the  cel- 
ebration of  Easter  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church, 
instead  of  following,  as  heretofore,  the  rite  of  the  East- 
ern churches.  The  Irish  made  a  long  resistance,  until,  in 
717)  the  monks  in  lona  (q.  v.)  were  on  this  account  either 
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expelled  or  coerced  into  submission.  Most  of  the  Irish 
churches  then  submitted;  yet,  as  late  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury, some  monks  were  found  who  adhered  to  the  East- 
em  practice  of  celebrating  Easter.  In  the  9th  century 
the  Irish  Church  was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Northmen,  who  destroyed  many  churches, 
and  burned  manuscripts  and  convents.  These  invasions 
were  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  during  which  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Irish  clergy  greatly  degenerated. 
The  complaints  of  Rome  at  this  time  referred  chiefly 
to  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  practices  of  the  Irish — the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  administration  of  baptism 
without  chrisma,  and  the  use  of  their  own  liturgy.  The 
l^ates  of  the  popes  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
entire  submission  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  which 
until  then  is  believed  to  have  been  without  auricular 
confession,  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  indulgences,  and  to 
have  celebrated  the  Lord*s  Supper  in  both  kinds.  In 
1155  a  bull  of  pope  Hadrian  IV  allowed  king  Henry  II 
of  England  to  subject  Ireland,  the  king,  in  his  turn, 
promising  the  pope  to  protect  the  papal  privileges.  In 
1172,  a  synod  at  Cashel  regulated  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Rome.  During 
the  time  of  the  following  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantag- 
enet  the  clergy  were  in  a  deplorable  condition:  the 
bishops  carried  the  sword,  and  lived  with  their  clei^  in 
open  and  secret  sins.  The  monks,  who  were  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  had  been  in  former  times,  traversed 
the  country  as  troublesome  b^^ars,  molesting  the  priests 
as  well  as  the  laity. 

When  Henry  X\\\  undertook  to  make  himself  the 
head  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  he  met  in  Ireland 
with  a  violent  opposition.  The  opposition  was  the 
more  i)opular  as  it  was  intimated  that  henceforth  only 
such  priests  as  understood  the  English  language  would 
be  appointed.  The  Englishman,  George  Brown,  who 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Dublin,  met,  therefore,  in  spite 
of  his  earnest  and  incessant  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, with  but  little  success.  The  English  liturgy 
was  introduced  in  1551,  under  Edward  VI,  but  the  order 
to  hold  divine  service  in  the  English  language  seems 
not  to  have  been  executed.  The  germs  of  Protestant- 
ism were  wholly  d^troyed  under  the  government  of 
Mary.  The  people  were  not  prepared  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  clergy  were  not  as  corrupt  as  in  many 
other  countries.  Moreover,  there  were  among  the  min- 
isters who  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  as  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries many  adventurers,  who,  by  disreputable  con- 
duct, strengthened  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  Protes- 
tantism. Under  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  an  order 
was  issued  in  1560  to  introduce  the  general  use  of  the 
English  liturgy  and  of  the  English  language  at  divine 
service.  Some  years  later,  however,  concessions  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  old  Irish  language. 
In  1602  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Irish  language  by  William  Daniel  appeared,  but  the 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  not  finished  until 
1665.  The  persistent  endeavors  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  extirpate  the  native  language  estabUshed  a 
close  union  between  the  Irish  nationality  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  excitement  against  England 
greatly  increased  when  Elizabeth  showed  a  design  to 
confiscate  the  whole  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  A  number 
of  revolts  consequently  occurred,  which  found  a  vigor- 
ous support  on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  the  Spanish 
court.  A  plan  submitted  by  the  English  lord  lieuten- 
ant, Sir  John  Perrot,  for  thoroughly  Anglicizing  Ireland, 
was  rejected  as  being  too  expensive,  and  thus  England 
was  compelled  to  maintain  at  a  heavy  expense  a  large 
military  force  in  Ireland.  In  1595  the  chieftain  Hugh 
O'Niele,  whom  Elizabeth  had  made  earl  of  Tyrone, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  insurrection, 
which  was  mainly  supported  by  Irish  soldiers  who  had 
returned  from  military  service  ui  foreign  countries.  The 
earl  of  Essex,  with  an  army  of  22,000  men,  was  unable 
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to  quell  the  insurrection ;  but  his  successor,  lord  Mount- 
joy,  was  more  successful,  and  pacified  the  whole  island. 
In  1601  the  Irish  again  rose,  aided  by  Spanish  troops 
under  Aquila  and  Ocampo;  but  the  combined  forces  of 
Ocampo  and  O'Niele  were,  on  Dec  24, 1601,  totally  de- 
feated by  Mountjoy  near  Kinsale.     The  Spaniards  left 
Ireland  in  January,  1602,  and  O^Xiele  made  peace  with 
the  English.    At  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  under  English  nde.     As  a  large  number  of 
Irish  had  ixirishcd  in  this  conflict,  600,000  acres  of  land 
were  confiscate<l  in  favor  of  English  colonists.     In  Wew 
of  the  close  alliance  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  native  Irish,  the  government  of  Elizabeth  proceeded 
with  equal  severity  against  both:  the  public  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion  was  totally  forbidden,  and  every 
inhabitant,  under  penalty  of  twelve  pence,  was  com- 
manded to  be  present  at  divine  service  celebrated  in  the 
Anglican  churches.     Decrees  like  this  provoked  a  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction,  which  was  carefully  fomented  by  ' 
the  Jesuits  of  the  Universitv  of  Douav,  in  the  Nether- 
lands  (now  belonging  to  France).     On  the  accession  of 
James  I  to  the  English  throne  the  papal  party  was  verj* 
powerful:  it  expelled  the  Protestant  ministers  from 
many  places,  and  re-established  the  sen'ice  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.     These  attempts  were  forcibly  suppressed, 
and  new  insurrections  consequently  were  caused,  all  of 
which  proved  of  short  duration.    In  order  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  chieftains,  the  government  of 
James,  following  the  example  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
especially  intent  upon  wresting  from  them  their  landed 
property.     Whoever  was  unable  to  prove,  by  means  of 
a  bill  of  feoffment,  his  title  to  his  property,  lost  it. 
Thus,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  alone,  about 
800,000  acres  were  confiscated  by  the  crown,  which  sold 
them  to  English  speculators  and  to  Scottish  colonists, 
who  founded  the  town  of  Londonderry.     From  this 
time  dates  the  predominance  of  Protestantism  in  Ulster, 
the  northern  province  of  Ireland.     At  the  same  time, 
however,  many  most  beneficent  measures  were  taken 
for  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  people.     The 
English  law  supplanted  the  previous  lawlessness;  all 
inhabitants  were  declare<l  to  be  free  citizens,  and  the 
country  was  divided  into  parishes.     In  1615  an  Irish 
National  Parliament  was  called  to  sanction  these  meas- 
ures.   In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  were  among  the  226  members  of  the  lower 
house  only  101  Catholics,  while  the  upper  house,  con- 
sisting of  50  members,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Prot- 
estants.   The  Catholics  were,  moreover,  excluded  from 
the  public  oflices.  because  most  of  them  refused  (hence 
their  name  "  Recusants'*)  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacj', 
which  designated  the  king  of  England  as  head  of  the 
Church.     At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
the  Anglican  Church  was  nevertheless  in  a  deplorable  ' 
condition.     3Iany  churches  were  destroyed,  the  bishop- 
rics impoverished,  the  clergy  ignorant,  indolent,  and 
impoverished.     A  convocation  called  in  1634  adopted 
the  39  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  retained 
the  104  articles  of  the  Irish  Church  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  1615.     The  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  defined  in  100  x;anons, 
which  were  of  a  somewhat  more  liberal  character  than 
the  14 1  canons  of  the  Church  of  England.    The  Roman 
Catholics  were  generally  allowed  to  celebrate  divine 
ser\'ice  in  private  houses,  and  many  priests  who  had 
fled  returned.     At  the  same  time  the  Irish  nationality 
continued  to  be  persecuted,  and  a  number  of  new  con- 
fiscations were  added  to  the  old  ones.    On  Oct.  28, 1644. 
a  bloody  insurrection  broke  out  under  the  leadership  of 
Roger  More,  O'Neale,  and  lord  Maguire,  the  descendants 
of  former  chieftains.    Within  a  few  days  from  40,000  to 
60,000  Protestant  Englishmen  were  murdered  (accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  the  number  of  killed  amounted  to 
only  6000),  and  an  equally  large  number  is  said  to  have 
perished  while  trjnng  to  flee.    The  enraged  Parliament 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  laud,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  conflict  with  the  king, 


was  unable  to  achieve  anything.     The  king's  UeateB* 
ant,  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  concluded  peace  with  ibe 
Catholic  Irish,  who  received  the  prontise  of  rfligioo§ 
toleration,  and,  in  return,  furnished  to  the  king  an  armr 
against  the  Parliament.     When,  after  the  execution  ^f 
the  king,  Ormond  tried  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Caib- 
olic  Irish  for  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  Charies  II,  the 
English  Parliament  sent  an  army  of  10,000  men  under 
Cromwell  to  Ireland,  wliich  conquered  the  whole  isluhi 
The  Catholics  were  punished  with  the  utmost  severiiv. 
all  their  landed  property,  about  OjOOOjfKW  acres,  confist^ 
ted ;  about  20,000  Irish  sold  as  slaves  to  the  West  Iiidif  *. 
and  40,000  others  compelled  to  flee  to  Spain  and  Frant^ 
The  celebration  of  Catholic  8cr\'ice  was  forbiddcii.  usi 
all  Catholic  priests  ordered  to  quit  Ireland  within  tweotv 
days.    The  restoration  of  royalty  caused  no  importao: 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people.     Religious  pa- 
secution  ceased  by  order  of  Charles  II,  but  the  I'rotes- 
t«nts  remained  in  possession  of  the  confiscated  prqteny. 
The  accession  of  the  Catholic  James  II  filled  the  Irish 
Catholics  with  the  greatest  hopes,  and  when,  after  fait 
expulsion,  he  landed,  at  the  beginning  of  1689,  with  a 
French  army  of  5000  men,  he  was  received  by  the  Cath- 
olics with  enthusiasm.    His  army  in  a  short  time  num- 
bered more  than  88,000  men,  and  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
tiuing  all  the  fortified  places  except  Enniakillen  and 
Londonderry.     Large  numbers  of  Protestants  had  xo 
leave  the  countr}'  because  their  lives  and  property  were 
no  longer  secure.     Soon,  however,  the  %-ictories  of  Wil- 
liam III  over  the  Catholic  party  on  the  Borne  Riv^, 
near  Drogheda  (July  1, 1690),  and  near  Aughrim  (Jnlr 
13, 1691),  completed  the  subjugation  of  Ireland.    Tke 
peace  concluded  with  the  British  general  Ginkel  at  the 
surrender  of  Limerick  promised  to  the  Irish  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  as  they  had  possessed  it  under 
Charles  II.     While  James  II  had  depri\'ed  2400  Prrl- 
estant  landowners  of  their  estates,  now  more  than  12>>0 
Irishmen  who  had  fought  for  James  voluntarily  went 
into  exile.     A  resolution  of  the  English  Pariiamoit  or- 
dered a  new  confiscation  of  1,060,000  acres,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  Protestants,  who  began  to  organ- 
ize themselves  into  Orange  societies.    A  number  of  rig- 
orous and  cruel  penal  laws  were  passed  in  order  to  cxtir- 
|)ate  the  national  spirit  and  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church. 
Bbhops  and  other  high  dignitaries  were  exiled;  tbc 
priests  were  confined  to  their  own  counties;  all  instruc- 
tion in  the  Catholic  religioo  and  its  public  exerclie  were 
forbidden ;  the  CathoUc  Irishmen  were  not  allowed  to 
own  horses  of  higher  value  than  X5,  or  to  noarry  Prot- 
estants, and  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices.    The 
irritation  produced  by  these  laws  was  still  imTcased 
when  the  English  Parliament,  by  imposing  high  duties 
on  the  exports  from  Ireland,  dealt  a  hea\*y  blow  to  the 
commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  whoi.  ic 
1727,  it  deprived  the  Catholic  Irish  of  the  franchise. 
These  harsh  measures  soon  led  to  the  establishment  tf 
several  secret  societies,  as  the  "  Defenders,"  the  *•  MTiite- 
boys"  (about  1760),  so  called  from  the  white  shirts  which 
they  threw  over  their  other  clothes  when  at  night  ibey 
attacked  unpopular  landlords  and  their  officers;  and 
the  "  Hearts  of  Oak"  (about  17G8).     During  the  Annr- 
ican  War  of  Independence,  the  Irish,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  French  might  avail  themselves  of  the  nith- 
drawal  of  most  of  the  British  troops  to  invade  their  t^I- 
and,  formed  a  volunteer  army,  which,  in  the  course  if 
two  years,  increased  to  50,000  men.     Monster  petitions 
numerously  signed  by  Irish  lYotestants  also,  demand<^ 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  lai^-s,  the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  reform  of  the  rotten  electoral  law,  and 
relief  of  Irish  commerce.    Fear  of  a  general  insarrectioa 
induced  the  Parliament  to  mitigate  the  penal  laws,  and 
to  allow  the  Catholics  to  establish  schools,  to  own  land- 
ed property,  and  to  exercise  their  religious  wotship. 
The  onerous  tithes  which  the  Catholics  had  to  pay  ti> 
the  Protestant  clergy  soon  led  to  the  establishment  o( 
another  secret  society,  the  "  Right  Boys,**  who,  by  means 
of  oaths  and  threatened  vengeance,  endeavoced  to  iu- 
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timidate  the  CtthoUcs  from  paying  tithes.    A  still 
more  dangerous  movemoit  was  called  forth  by  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution.    ITie  league  of  "  United 
Irishmen,"  which,  in  November,  1791,  was  formed  at 
Dublin  by  former  members  of  the  Volunteer  army,  en- 
deavored, m  union  with  the  French  convent,  to  make 
Ireland  an  independent  republic.     When  the  Catholics, 
at  a  meeting  in  Dublin  in  1792,  demanded  equal  rights 
with  Protestants,  the  British  Parliament  abolished  sev- 
en! penal  laws,  and  gave  to  the  Catholics  the  right  of 
becommg  attomeys-at-law  and  of  marrying  Protestants. 
In  1793  the  law  was  abolished  which  fined  the  Catholics 
for  neglecting  to  attend  the  Protestant  Chnrch  on  Sun- 
day; at  the  same  time  they  were  admitted  to  several 
tower  public  offices,  and  received  the  right  to  vote.    The 
United  Irishmen,  nevertheless,  assumed  a  threatening 
attitude,  and  a  French  corps  of  25,000  men,  under  gen- 
eral Uoche,  landed  in  Ireland*.     The  latter  had,  how- 
ever, to  leave  agaui  in  December,  1796,  and  a  new  in- 
wiirection,  which  broke  out  in  May,  1798,  was  unsuccess- 
ful   In  1800  the  Irish  Parliament,  bribed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  consented  to  the  legislative  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
first  united  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as- 
sembled.   The  union  of  the  two  parliaments  involved 
the  union  of  the  Anglican  churches  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  now  received  the  name  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland*     Several  further  concessions 
were,  however,  about  this  time  made  to  the  Catholics. 
In  1795  a  Catholic  theological  seminary  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Maynooth,  as  the  British  government  hoped 
that  if  the  Catholic  priests  were  educated  npon  British 
temtory  they  would  be  less  hostile  to  British  rule.    The 
rules  against  convents  were  also  moderated,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century  the  Dominican  order  alone  had 
in  Ireknd  about  forty-three  convents.     In  1805  the 
"Catholic  Association"  was  formed  to  secure  the  com- 
plete political  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.     It  soon 
became  the  centre  of  all  political  movements  in  Ireland, 
and,  as  the  Orange  lodges  began  likewise  to  be  re\'ived, 
ftoqaent  disturbances  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
took  place.    In  1825  both  associations  were  dissolved 
by  the  British  government ;  but  the  Catholic  association 
was  at  once  reoi^anized  by  O'Connell,  and  gained  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  elections.    The  unceasing 
agitation  of  O'Connell,  aided  by  the  moral  support  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  England,  finally  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  British  ministry  to  lay  before  Parliament  a 
bill  of  emancipation,  which  passed  after  violent  debates, 
and  was  signed  by  George  IV  on  April  13, 1829.     The 
oath  which  the  members  of  Parliament  had  to  take  was 
80  changed  that  Catholics  also  could  take  it.    At  the 
same  time  they  obtained  access  to  all  public  offices,  with 
the  only  exception  of  tliat  of  lord  chancelk>r.    This  vic- 
tory encouraged  the  Catholics  to  demand  further  con- 
cessions; in  particular,  the  abolition  of  the  tithes  jmid 
to  the  Protestant  clerg>%  and  the  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    To  that 
end  O'Connell  organized  the  "Repeal  Association,"  to 
which  the  ministry  of  carl  Grey  opposed  in  1833  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  authorized  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  forbid  mass  meetings  and  to  proclaim  mar- 
tial law.    When  the  liberal  ministry  of  Melbourne  re- 
8cmded  the  Coercion  Bill  and  began  to  pursue  a  concil- 
iatory policy  towards  Ireland,  O'Connell  dissolved  the 
Repeal  Association.     Earl  Mulgrave,  since  1835  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  filled  the  most  important  offices 
with  Catholics,  and  in  1836  suppressed  all  the  Orange 
lodges.    In  1838  the  British  Parliament  adopted  the 
Tithe  BiU.     When,  in  August,  1841,  the  government 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  O'Connell  renew- 
ed the  repeal  agitation  so  violently  that  in  1843  he  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  a 
sentence  which  was,  however,  annulled  by  the  Court  of 
Peers*    The  repeal  agitation  ended  suddenly  by  the 
death  of  0*Conncll  in  1847,  because  no  competent  suc- 
cessor in  the  leadership  of  the  party  could  be  found.    It 


was  followed  by  the  ascendency  of  the  more  radical 
Young  Ireland  party,  which  did  not,  like  O'Connell, 
court  an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  Church,  but  preferred 
to  it  an  outspoken  sympathy  with  the  radical  Republic- 
ans of  France,  and  is  on  that  account  not  so  much  inter- 
woven with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  as  the 
movements  of  O'Connell. 

The  ultramontane  doctrines  taught  in  the  semiiuiry 
of  Maynooth  called  forth  an  agitation  in  Protestant 
England  for  a  repeal  of  the  aimual  subsidy  which  that 
seminary  received  from  the  British  government.  New 
offence  was  given  to  the  bishops  and  the  ultramontane 
party  by  the  establishment  of  three  undenominational 
"Queen's  Colleges."  The  bishops  unanimously  de- 
nounced the  colleges  as  "  godless,"  and  warned  all  Cath- 
olic parents  against  them;  the>'  could,  however,  not 
prevent  that  ever  from  tlie  beginning  the  majority  of 
the  students  in  these  colleges  were  children  of  Catholic 
parents.  I'he  disregard  of  the  episcopal  orders  showed 
a  decline  of  priestly  iniluencc  upon  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Irishmen.  This  decline  of  priestly 
influence  became  still  more  apparent  when,  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  Fenian  organization 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  Ireland 
an  independent  republic.  As  it  was  chiefly  directed 
against  English  rule  in  Ireland,  the  new  organization, 
like  all  its  predecessors,  had  to  direct  ita  attacks  promi- 
nently against  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  appeared  to  have  to  some  extent  an  anti-Protes- 
tant character;  but,  being  a  secret  society,  it  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope,  and  denounced  by  all  the 
Irish  bishops.  The  general  sympathy  with  which  it 
nevertheless  met  among  the  Catholic  Irishmen  both  of 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  is  therefore  a  clear  proof 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  no  longer  obey  the  orders 
of  their  bishops  as  blindly  as  formerly. 

The  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  regarding  itself 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  medieval  Catholic 
Church,  and  taking  possession  of  all  her  dioceses,  par- 
ishes, and  Church  property,  retained  for  a  long  time  the 
same  diocesan  and  parochial  divisions  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  late  as  1833,  the  Church,  notwith- 
standing its  small  membership,  had  4  archbishoprics  and 
18  bishoprics :  namely,  Armagh,  with  5  bishoprics ;  Dub- 
lin, with  4  bishoprics;  Tuam,  with  4  bishoprics;  and 
Cashel,  with  5  bishoprics.  The  income  of  these  22  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  was  estimated  at  from  £130,000  to 
£185,000.  In  1883  the  first  decisive  step  was  taken  to- 
wards reducing  the  odious  prerogatives  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  nmnber  of  archbishoprics  was  re- 
duced to  two,  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  the  number  of 
bishoprics  to  ten,  five  for  each  archbbhopric.  As  the 
income  was  very  unequally  distributed,  all  the  benefices 
yielding  more  than  £200  had  a  tax  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
l>er  cent,  imposed  upon  them,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  employed  for  church  building,  raising  the  income 
of  poor  clerg}'men,  and  other  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In 
1868,  the  English  House  of  Commons,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  resolved  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. The  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Public  opinion  expressed  itself,  however,  so 
strongly  against  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Irish  Church,  that  the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners 
on  the  revenues  and  condition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
(dated  July  27,  1868)  recommended  important  reduc- 
tions as  to  the  benefices  of  the  Irish  Church.  This  re- 
port, a  volume  of  more  than  600  pages,  is  replete  with 
interesting  information,  and  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Church 
at  this  time.  It  states  that  the  total  revenue  of  the 
Chnrch  from  all  soiux;cs  was  at  this  time  £613,984; 
1319  benefices  had  a  Church  popidation  of  over  forty 
persons,  and  extending  to  5000  and  upwards.  Four 
bishoprics  were  suggested  for  abolition,  namely,  Meath, 
Killaloe,  Cashel,  and  Kilmore.  The  commissioners  were 
in  favor  of  leaving  one  archbishopric  only,  that  of  Ar- 
magh.   All  bishops  were  to  receive  £3000  a  year  in* 
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come,  iind  an  sdilitiaiul  £500  when  Mfenaing  P«rii«- 
menL    The  primate  wi9  to  gret  £6000,  mil  the  iichbuh- 
op  of  Dublin,  irconciniied,i;5000.   The  abolition  of  Bllea- 
thedrals  aiid  deaneriea  except  eight  wu  recomnieDded. 
With  a  view  lo  rearrangement  of  beneflce*,  it  WM  pro- 
poaed  that  eccleaiuticat  eommimionen  ihoald  havs  tx- 
tcnded  powers  to  eupprtsB  01  uniu  bcneficvB.  AUbeDefiws 
not  having  a  Protestant  popiiUiion  of  forty  iver^  to  be 
■uppre«ae<).     The  estates  <if  all  capitular  bodies  and  or 
tha  bisboprics  abolished  were  to  be  vestnl  in  ecclcsia*- 
tical  commisaloocrs,  and  Ihc  surplufl  of  »ll  pro|>erty  vest- 
ed in  them  to  be  applieable  at  their  discretion  lo  aug- 
meiiutioii  of  beneflcin.     Tlie  ecclesiastical  commission 
was  to  be  modified  by  the  tntroductiou  of  three  unpaid 
laymen  and  tvro  paiil  cummisuoucra,  one  appointed  by 
the  croirn,  tho  other  by  the  primate.     The  management 
of  all  lands  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siastical persona  and  placed  in  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners.     Mr.  Gladstone  having  become,  towar' 
(he  close  of  the  yeai  1SG8,  prime  minister,  introduced 
Match,  I8G9,  a  new  bill  for  the  discatabUshmetiC  ami 
disendowmeDt  of  the  Irish  Church.     It  passeil  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  long  and 
dtBd  debate,  by  a  vote  of  8C8  lo  250,  showing  a  major- 
ity ill  favor  of  the  passage  of  118;  and  in  the  Ifoi 
Lords  by  ■  majority  of  B3  in  a  house  of  800  members. 
The  amendments  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  we 
nearly  all  rejected  by  the  Commons,  and  on  July  26 
received  the  royal  assent.      The  bill,  which  contai: 
■ixtyelauses,  is  entitled  "A  IhU  to  put  an  end  to  the  c 
tablishment  of  [he  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  pr 
vision  in  respect  to  the  temporalities  thereof,  ami 
respect  lo  tiie  royal  College  of  Maynooth,"     The  dises- 
tablishment was  to  be  total,  but  was  not  to  take  plot 
until  Jan.  1, 1S70,  when  t)ie  ecclesiastical  conns  were  J 
be  abolished,  the  eceleaiaatical  laws  to  cease  to  hai 
any  authority,  the  Irishops  to  be  no  longer  peers  of  Par- 
liament, and  all  ecclesiastical  coqioiatio 
try  lo  be  dlssolveiL    The  disenilowmcnt  was  techoically 
and  legally  to  be  total  and  immeiUale.     Provision  i 
made  for  winding  up  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  ( 
the  constitution  of  a  new  commiseioo,  composed  of 
members,  in  which  the  whole  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  to  be  vested  from  the  day  the  measure  r<^ 
ccived  the  loyal  assent.     A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween pnbUc  endowments  (valued  at  £15,500,000),  in- 
cluding everything  in  the  nature  of  a  state  grant  or 

private  enJowmonts  (valued  at  £500,000),  which  were 
defined  as  money  contributed  from  private  sources  since 
16G0,  which  were  to  be  restored  to  the  disestablished 
Church.  Provision  was  made  for  compensation  to  vest- 
ed interests,  including  those  connected  with  Maynooth 
College  anii  the  Presbyterians  who  were  in  receipt  of 
the  reffium  donum.  Amonf  these  interests,  [he  largest 
in  the  aggregate  were  those  of  incumbents,  to  each  of 
whom  was  secured  during  his  hfe,  provided  he  contin- 
ued lo  discharge  the  duties  of  his  benefice,  the  amount 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  deducting  the  amount  he 
might  have  paid  for  curates. 
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years'  purchase,  and  a  capital  sum  equal  to  it  handed 
over  to  the  respective  representatives  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  of  the  Koman  Catholics.  The  aggregate  of 
the  paymenls  n-oulrt  amount  to  about  £8,000,000,  leav- 
ing about  £7,500.000,  placing  an  annual  income  of  about 
£90,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  ParUamcnL  This  was  to 
be  appropriated  "mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable 
calamity  and  suffering,  ^t  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  obligation  imposed  upon  property  by 
the  poor  laws."  A  constitution  for  the  disestablished 
-ch  waa  adopted  by  a  General  Coni-ention,  held  iii 
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Dublin  in  1870.  The  Church  will  be  governed  bv  i  ' 
General  Synoil,  conusting  of  a  House  of  IKsbnps  and  i 
House  of  Clerical  and  Ijiy  Del^atea.  The  Uoiue  of 
Bishops  has  the  right  of  veto,  and  tb«r  veto  ptwait 
also  at  the  neit  synod ;  but  seven  bishop*  must  agi« 
upon  a  veto  to  make  it  valid.  The  bishiqis  will  b 
elected  by  the  Diocesan  Convention,  but  the  Hume  of 
Bishops  will  in  all  cases  be  the  court  of  selectitvi  wbeo 
Che  Diocesan  Synod  does  not  elect  by  a  majority  ofrwi 
thirds  of  each  order  a  clcrgj-man  to  fill  the  vacant  hc. 
The  primate  (archbishop  of  Artnagh)  shall  be  dectel 
by  the  Bench  of  Bishops  out  of  their  own  number.  Tht 
property  of  the  Church  is  lo  be  vested  in  a  "  RepieaeiLla- 
tive  Church  Body,^  which  is  to  be  permanent.  It  is  M 
be  composed  of  three  classes:  the  a-ngirio.  or  anh- 
biihope  and  bishops;  the  elected  membeis,  who  are  lo 
consist  of  one  clerical  and-two  lay  repreBentaljves  fer 
oach  diocese ;  and  the  cojipted  members,  who  are  to  con- 
sist of  persons  equal  in  number  to  such  dioceses,  and  te 
be  elected  by  the  rx-o^do  and  representative  members 
The  elected  members  are  to  retire  in  the  proponiem  irf 
one  third  by  rotation.  The  Convention  also  adopted  a 
resolution  against  the  introduction  of  the  ritualiscic  prac- 
tices which  have  crept  into  the  Estaldishcd  Chuiib  of 
EtigUnd. 

The  following  table  shows  Ihe  papulation  connected 
with  the  Anglican  Church,  according  to  the  facial  cen- 
sus of  1861,  in  each  of  tho  dioceses,  together  with  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  population  of  other 
religious  denominations  in  each,  as  wdl  as  the  number 
of  benefices  and  eurales.  *  The  dioceses,  which  are  now 
united  under  one  bishop  (such  as  Armagh  and  Climber) 
arc  given  separately: 


~|Tbc  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  goverwd 
by  four  arehl^shops,  whooe  sees  are  in  Armagh,  Duhli^^ 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  twenty-four  bishops ;  they  arc 
all  nominated  by  the  pope,  generoUy  out  of  a  list  of 
three  names  submitted  to  him  by  the  pariah  priests  and 
ipter  of  the  vacant  diocese,  and  reported  on  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  province.  In  case  of 
expected  incapacity  tnim  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishoii 
names  a  coadjutor,  who  is  usually  confirmed  by  Ihe  pope, 
with  the  right  of  succession.     In  many  of  the  dioceses 
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ft  chapter  and  cathedral  corps  have  been  revived,  the 
dean  being  appointed  by  the  cardinal  protector  at  Rome. 
The  diocesan  dignitaries  are  the  vicars-general,  of  whom 
there  are  one,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  diocese,  who  have  special  disciplinary  and  other 
powers;  vicars-forane,  whose  fmictions  are  more  re- 
stricted ;  the  archdeacon,  and  the  parish  priests  or  in- 
cumbentsL     All  of  these,  as  well  as  the  curates,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop.    The  whole  of  the  clergy  are 
supported  solely  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
docks.    The  episcopal  emoluments  arise  from  the  men- 
sal  parish  or  two,  the  incumbency  of  which  is  retained 
by  the  bishop,  from  marriage  licenses,  and  from  the  ca- 
thedraticum,  an  annual  sum,  varying  from  £2  to  £10, 
paid  by  each  incumbent  in  the  diocese.     The  2425  civil 
parishes  in  Ireland  are  amalgamated  into  1073  ecclesi- 
astical parishes  or  unions,  being  445  livings  less  than  in 
the  Anglican  Church.    The  incomes  of  the  parish  prie^ 
arise  from  fees  on  marriages,  baptisms,  and  deaths,  on 
Easter  and  Christmas  dues,  and  from  incidental  volun- 
taiy  contributions  either  in  money  or  labor.    The  num- 
ber of  priests  in  Ireland  in  1853  was  2291  (of  whom  1222 
were  educated  at  Maynooth  College);  in  1869  it  was 
about  3200.  -  The  curates  of  the  parish  priests  form  more 
than  a  half  of  the  whole  clerical  strength ;  and  scattered 
through  the  cities  and  towns  are  70  or  80  communities 
of  priests  of  various  religious  orders  or  roles,  hence  call- 
ed Rfffulars,  who  minister  in  their  own  churches,  and, 
tboogh  without  parochial  jurisdiction,  greatly  aid  the 
secular  deigy.     All  the  places  of  public  worship  are 
built  by  subscriptions,  legacies,  and  collections.    There 
are  numerous  monasteries  and  convents ;  the  latter  are 
supported  partly  by  sums,  usually  from  £300  to  £500, 
paid  by  those  who  take  the  vows  in  them,  and  partly 
by  the  fees  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectable Boman  Catholics.     Various  communities  of 
monks  and  nuns  also  devote  themselves  to  the  gratui- 
tous educadon  of  the  children  of  the  poor.     Candidates 
for  the  priesthood,  formerly  under  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining their  education  in  continental  colleges,  are  now 
educated  at  home.     The  principal  clerical  college  is 
that  of  Maynooth,  which  was  founded  in  1795  as  Koyal 
College  of  St.  Patrick  at  Maynooth.     The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment made  to  it  an  annual  grant  of  £14,000;  the  Eng- 
lish Pariiameut  sanctioned  the  grant,  but  reduced  it  to 
X8927,  out  of  which  the  professors  and  480  students 
were  supported.     The  Irish  lord  Dnnboyne  founded  20 
more  scholarships.    In  1845,  the  government,  under  the 
administration  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  raised  the  annual 
gnnt  to  £26,000;  more  recently  this  sum  was  again 
raiMd  to  £38,000.    In  1869,  when  the  Anglican  Church 
was  disestablislied,  a  capital  siun  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  Maynooth  grant,  valued  at  fourteen  years'  pur- 
cl^ase,  was  handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.    The  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity at  Dublin  was  established  at  a  synodal  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  held  on  May  18, 1854.    At  a  con- 
ference held  in  1863  the  bbhops  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
nniversity,  and  to  erect  a  new  building  at  the  cost  of 
£100,000.    There  are,  besides,  the  Catholic  colleges  of 
St.  Patrick,  Carlow;  St.  Jarlath,  Tuam ;  St  John's,  Wa- 
t«ribrd;  St  Peter's,  Wexford;  St  Colman's,  Fermoy; 
St. Patrick's,  Armagh;  St  Patrick's,  Thurlcs;  St  Ky- 
ran's,  Kilkenny;  St  Mel,  Longford;  All  Hallows  (devo- 
ted exdusivdy  to  prepare  priests  for  foreign  missions), 
and  Clonliflfe,  Dublin,  all  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tdbutions. 

There  are  also  for  the  education  of  Irish  priests  two 
colleges  m  Rome,  the  Irish  College  and  the  College  of 
St  IffldoT,  and  one  in  Paris.  The  number  of  religious 
communities  of  men  has  decreased  during  the  last  hun- 
^  years.  The  Dominicans,  at  the  time  of  Benedict 
XIV,  had  29  houses,  in  1860  only  13  houses,  with  about 
50  monks;  the  Augustines  had  formerly  28,  now  14  con- 
sents; the  Carmelites  have  81  houses,  formerly  167 ; 
the  Jesuita  4  colleges,  1  home,  and  80  members;  the 
*^2ansts,  Paadonists,  and  Redemptorists  2  houses  each ; 


the  brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  have  a  large  num^ 
ber  of  institutions. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  in  1869 : 
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The  first  Presbytery  in  Ireland  was  formed  at  Car- 
rickfergus  in  1642,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Munster  was  formed  about 
1660.  The  Presbytery  of  Antrim  separate4  from  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  in  1727,  and  the  Remonstrant  Synod  in 
1829.  A  number  ofseceders  formed  themselves  into 
the  Secession  Synod  of  Ireland  about  1780.  In  1840, 
the  General  and  Secession  synods,  having  united,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  General  A  ssembly  of  the  Pretify- 
terian  Church  in  Ireland,  comprising  in  1856  510  con- 
gregations, arranged  under  37  presbyteries.  The  min- 
isters were  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  the 
rents  of  scats  and  pews,  and  the  interest  of  the  regium 
domtm,  or  royal  gift.  This  was  first  granted  m  1672  by 
Charles  II,  and  in  1869  26  (first  class)  ministers  received 
irom  the  state  £92  6s,  2d,  each,  and  551  (second  class) 
£69  49.  8d  each  per  annum.  As  the  ministers  in  the 
first  class  died,  their  successors  only  received  the  latter 
amount.  The  regium  donum,  as  annual  grant,  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  but  a  capital  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  donum,  valued  at  fourteen  years' 
purchase,  was  handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  body.  The  total  sum  for  regium  donum 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1869, 
was  £40,547.  The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  1869  state  that  in  the  year  ending  March  81  there 
weine  628  ministers  (besides  51  licentiates  and  ordained 
ministers  without  charge),  560  congregations,  and  262 
manses.  The  seat  rents  produced  £38,011;  the  sti- 
pends paid  to  ministers,  £37,853 ;  raised  for  building  or 
repairing  chiurches,  manses,  and  schools,  £17,830 ;  Sab- 
bath collections,  £13,575 ;  mission  collections,  £12,124 ; 
other  charitable  collections,  £6,835.  The  Congrega- 
tional Debt  was  £37,167. 

The  Presbyterians  have  the  General  Assembly's  Col- 
lege at  Belfast,  and  Magee  College  at  Londonderry. 
The  latter  was  opened  Oct.  10, 1865.  In  the  year  1846, 
Mrs.  Magee,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Magee, 
Presbyterian  mmister  of  Lurgan,  left  £20,000  in  trust 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian  col- 
lege.   This  sum  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  some 
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years,  until  eventually  the  trustees  were  authorized,  by 
a  decree  of  the  lord  chancellor,  to  select  a  convenient 
site  at  or  near  the  city  of  Londonderry.  The  citizens 
of  Deny  subscribed  upwards  of  £5000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  which  cost  about  X10,000.  The 
Irish  Society  have  granted  an  annual  endowment  of 
£250  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathemat- 
ics, and  £250  for  five  years  towards  the  general  expenses 
of  the  college. 

Remomirani  Synod  of  Ulster. — This  sjTiod  was  form- 
ed in  May,  1830,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
seventeen  ministers,  with  their  congregations,  from  the 
General  Synod  of  Ulster,  on  the  ground  that,  contrarj' 
to  its  usages  and  code  of  discipline,  it  required  from  its 
members  in  1827  and  1828  submission  to  certain  doc- 
trinal tests  and  overtures  of  human  invention.  There 
are  4  presbyteries  and  27  congregations  in  this  synod. 

The  Reformed  Prfsbi/terian  Si/nod  of  Ireland,  consist- 
ing of  4  presbyteries  and  25  congregations,  is  uncon- 
nected with  the  General  Assenibly,  It  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  regium  donum. 

United  Pre^tery  or  Synod  of  Munster, — This  body 
was  formed  in  1809  by  the  junction  of  the  Southern 
Presbytery  of  Dublin  with  the  Presbytery  of  Munster, 
and  is  one  of  the  three  non-subscribing  Presbyterian 
bodies  of  Ireland,  the  other  two  being  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim  (now  consisting  of  11  congregations)  and  the 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,  A  few  years  ago  these 
three  bodies  united  to  form  the  "  General  Non-subscrib- 
ing Presbyterian  Association  of  Ireland,"  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  common  principles,  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  non-subscripdon  to  creeds  and  confes- 
sions of  faith.  The  General  Association  meets  trienni- 
ally  for  these  objects,  while  the  three  bodies  of  which  it 
is  composed  retain  their  respective  names  and  indepen- 
dent existence,  being  governed  by  their  own  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  Irish  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  of  Great  Britain  numbered  in  1869  19,659 
members,  Gp  members  on  trial,  and  174  ministers.  The 
president  of  the  British  Conference  is  also  president  of 
the  Irish  Conference.  The  Primitive  Methodbt  Socie- 
ty (also  called  Church  Methodists)  numbered  in  1869 
8763  members  in  Ireland.  They  regard  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  Anglican  Church.  According  to  the 
census  of  1861,  the  total  Methodist  ;joy?Mia/ton  of  Ireland 
amounted  to  46,399.  There  were  also,  according  to  the 
same  census,  4532  Independents,  4327  Baptists,  3695 
Friends,  18.798  belonging  to  other  sects,  and  393  Jews. 

The  commissioners  of  publife  instruction  and  the  cen- 
sus commissioners  return  the  numbers  in  the  principal 
religious  denominarions,  and  their  percentage  of  the 
general  population,  in  1834  and  1861,  as  follows: 
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The  census  commissioners  of  1861,  in  their  report  on 
religion  and  education  (p.  5),  remark  that "  the  Wesley- 
an Methodists,  by  a  peculiarity  of  their  constitution,  al- 
though frequenting  places  of  worship  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  very  generally  declined  to 
be  reckoned  as  dissenters,  and  were  therefore  included 
(by  the  commissioners  of  public  instruction  of  1834) 
among  the  members  of  the  Established  Church." 

Between  the  years  1834  and  1861  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  shows  a  decline  of  1,930,795  persons — the 
difference  between  6,436,060  in  1834  and  4,505,265  in 
1861 — or  nearly  a  third  of  what  was  their  entire  number 
in  1834;  and,  distributing  thb  loss  over  the  original 


dioceses  (as  given  in  the  list  of  Anglican  dioccsts).  m 
the  case  of  the  Established  Church,  we  find  that  it 
to  be  di%nded  among  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-tvo. 
only  excepti<His  being  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  1.^ 
nor,  in  both  of  which  the  number  of  Roman  Cai^i 
is  something  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  1834. 
total  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  thirty 
in  which  it  is  found  to  have  declined  was  5,949.^1 
1834,  and  4,005,104  in  1861,  showing  a  loos  of  1,944.1 
or  nearly  a  third  of  the  former  population.    In  1854 
number  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  was  retained 
643,058,  and  in  1861  it  had  fallen  to  523,291,  exhiUt 
a  reduction  of  119,767,  or  rather  less  than  a  fifth  ofi 
number  in  1884.     This  reduction  distributes  itsdf  c-j 
ten  of  the  thirty-two  (original  Anglican)  diocwe* 
those,  namely,  of  Achonry,  Armagh,  0(^her,  Cooa^ 
Deny,  Down,  Dromore,  Kilfenora,  Kilmore,  and  Eapbn 
the  total  Presbyterian  population  of  which  amounted 
1834  to  637,784,  and  in  1861  to  605,196,  showing  a 
duction  of  132,588,  or  20.8  per  cent,  of  the  original 
bers.     In  twentv-two  dioceses  the  Presbvterians  hai 
very  considerably  increased,  their  gross  popnladrai] 
ing  been  only  5274  in  1834,  and  18,095  in  1861,  aboviog  | 
an  increase  of  243.1  per  cent.     The  proportion  per  ccKt  1 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  to  tte  gwi- 
eral  population  has  risen  since  1834  in  twenty-ooe  cct 
of  the  thirty-two  dioceses,  has  remained  stationanr  ia 
two,  and  faUen  in  nine. 

In  1831  the  grants  of  public  money  for  the  edocaliai 
of  the  poor  wore  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  k»d  liet- 
tenant,  to  be  expended  on  the  instruction  of  the  duMne 
of  every  religious  denomination,  under  the  superintesd- 
ence  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown,  ici 
named  "The  Commissioners  of  National  Educatka' 
The  principles  on  which  the  commissioners  act  are,  lias 
the  schools  shall  be  open  alike  to  Christians  of  errrr 
denomination ;  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  tttixd 
at  any  religious  exercise,  or  to  receive  any  religioos  in- 
struction which  his  parents  or  guardians  do  not  ap- 
prove, and  that  sufficient  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
to  the  pupils  of  each  religious  persuasion  to  receive  R-p- 
arately,  at  appointed  times,  such  religious  instracti<>a 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  think  proper.    In  \Wi 
the  commissioners  were  incorporated  wider  the  name  t^ 
"  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland .' 
with  power  to  hold  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  £40.0f'(> 
to  purchase  goods  and  chattels,  to  receive  gifts  and  k- 
quests  to  that  amount,  to  erect  and  maintain  schud 
where  and  as  many  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  grant 
leases  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  to  sue  and  to 
be  sued  by  their  corporate  name  in  all  courts,  and  to 
have  a  common  seal,  a  power  being  vested  in  the  lord 
lieutenant  to  fill  up  vacancies,  to  appoint  addiiicmd 
members,  provided  the  total  number  does  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  to  remove  members  at  his  pleasure. 

The  following  return  gives  the  number  of  schools  and 
pupils  at  different  periods,  and  the  amount  of  parliamen- 
tary grants  annually  voted  for  their  maintenance: 
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The  religious  denomination  of  the  children  who,  on 
Dec  81, 1868,  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  national  schools, 
was  as  follows: 
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See  Herz(^,  A  llyem,  Real'EncyJdcp.  vii,  63 ;  "VVIggers, 
Kirchliche  Geogr,  w.  Statistik;  "Seher,  KircikL  Geoyr.  v. 
Statisiik,  ii,  1  sq.;  Thom,  Irish  Almanac;  Porter, Owf. 
A  wnah  eecL  Hib.  (Rom.  1690) ;  Waraeus,  HQtemia  Sncnt. 
(DubL1717) ;  Lanigan, £0^ Hisi.of  Ireland (T)ubl.l829> 
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Ireland,  Council  op  (Concilium  Jlibendcum),  a 
iUe  of  four  different  comicUs.  The  first  of  these  was 
jCkl  about  45G.  By  this  council  were  published  thirty- 
jur  canons  imdcr  St.  Patrick's  name,  and  two  other  bbh- 
ps,  Auxilius  and  Jeserinus  (or  Iserinus).  From  the  6th 
i  these  canons  it  is  evident  that  the  priests,  deacons, 
oul  other  clergy  (to  whom  they  arc  addressed)  were  mar- 
fed  (comp.  Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  2).  Another  council  was 
leld  about  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after,  also  said  to 
are  been  pr<»ided  over  by  St.  Patrick ;  but  for  thb  as- 
Krtion  no  evidence  exists,  and  there  is  not  only  no  pos- 
ability  of  determining  the  presiding  officer,  but  even  the 
place  and  date  where  and  when  it  convened  are  very 
doubtful,  except  that  the  mention  of  a  heathen  popula- 
tion in  Canon  2  makes  it  certain  that  it  cannot  have 
been  much  later  than  the  council  above  alluded  to.  By 
this  council,  which,  for  convenience  sake,  we  may  adl 
the  2il,  32  canons  were  published,  the  7th  of  which  for- 
bids *'  to  rebaptize  any  who  have  received  the  outwanl 
form,  by  whomsoever  administered,  since  the  iniquity 
of  the  sower  infects  not  the  seed  itself."  A  third  cou|i- 
al  was  hekl  in  684,  according  to  Mansi,  who  adcls  that 
the  canons  of  this  and  other  councils  held  about  this 
time  form  together  the  code  known  as  the  "  Irish  Oxle" 
(part  of  it  is  given  in  the  SpicUegium  of  D'Achery,  i, 
491).  Another  council  was  held  about  1097,  but  its  en- 
actments arc  of  but  little  importance.  See  Landon, 
Manual  ofCouneiU,  p.  267  sq. ;  Labbe,  x,  613 ;  Wilkins, 
CmiclL  1,^2,1  A,     (J.H.W.) 

Ireland,  Joiix,  D.D.,  an  eminent  £ngli:ih  divine, 
was  born  at  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  in  1761.  Ho  ma- 
triculated at  Oxfortl  as  Bible  clerk  of  Oriel  College  in 
1780,  and  afterwanls  became  successively  vicar  of  Croy- 
don, Surrey,  in  1793,  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1802, 
dean  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Islip  in  1816.  He 
died  in  1842.  He  was  (^e  of  the  earlier  writers  for  the 
Quarterly  Jievieto,  and  founded  four  scholarships,  an  ex- 
hibiuon,  and  a  professorship  at  OxfortL  His  principal 
works  are,  Fice  DiscourseSyWith.  notes  (Lond.  1796, 8vo) : 
—VtRtUcue  reffias;  or,  a  defence  of  the  kingly  office 
(Lond.  2d  ed.  1797, 8vo) : — S'ujUub  sacra ;  or,  an  inquiry 
into  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  marriage  and  divorce 
(Load.  1821,  8vo): — Pagivtisin  and  Christianity  com- 
pared (LomL  1809, 8vo)  i^The  Plague  of  Marseilles  in 
tiu  year  1720  (Lontl  1834, 4to).— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bib. 
8.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  933. 

IrenaeoB  (C/pi/vatoc),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  early  Church  fathers,  standing,  with  his  disciple 
Hippolytus,  "  both  of  Greek  education,  but  both  belong- 
ing, in  their  ecclesiastical  relations  and  labors,  to  the 
West,"  at  the  head  of  the  old  Catholic  controversial- 
ists, and  calletl  by  Theodoret "  the  Light  of  the  Western 
Church,"  was  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France,  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  2d  century. 

L  Life^— Of  the  personal  history  of  Irenrcus,  especial- 
ly in  his  youth,  but  little  is  known.     The  dates  of  his 
Wrth  are  very  variably  given  by  different  critics.    Thus 
I^well  places  it  about  A.D.  97,  Grabe  about  108,  Til- 
lemont  about  120,  Du  Pin  about  140.    Most  of  the  kt- 
cst  students  of  the  Church  fathers  mcline  to  put  it  be- 
tween the  years  120  and  140.    The  place  of  his  birth, 
jJso,  is  not  definitely  known.    It  is  probable,  however, 
from  his  very  early  acquaintance  vrith  Polycarp,  the 
flltt^ous  bbhop  of  Smyrna,  of  which  he  himself  tells 
^.(iii,  3, 4;  comp.  Eusebius,  Eccles,  Hist,  p.  191,  Bohn*8 
edition),  that  he  was  bom  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor ; 
and  gome  have  assigned  the  city  of  Smyrna  as  his  na- 
tive place.    Harvey,  one  of  the  editors  of  his  works, 
however,  thinks  that  IreniBus  was  bom  in  Syria,  and 
that  he  came  to  Smyrna  whUe  yet  very  young ;  was 
toere  attracted  by  the  teaching  of  bishoip  Polycarp, 
J»d  became  at  once  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples. 
Through  this  link  he  still  was  connected  with  the  Jo- 
hanncaa  age.    The  spirit  of  his  preceptor  passed  over 
to  mm."    Addressing  a  former  friend  of  his  own,  Flori- 
n«J  who  had  lapsed  to  Valentinianism,  whom  he  eam- 
«iy  endeavored  to  bring  back  to  the  Church,  he  bears 


witness  to  this  connection  in  the  following  words: 
"These  opinions,  Florinus,  that  I  may  speak  in  milil 
terms,  are  not  part  of  sound  doctrine ;  these  opinions  are 
not  consonant  with  the  Church,  and  involve  their  vo- 
taries in  the  utmost  impiety;  these  opinions  even  the 
heretics  beyond  the  Church's  pale  have  never  ventured 
to  broach;  these  opinions  those  pr^bytera  who  pre- 
ceded us,  and  who  were  conversant  with  the  apostle^ 
did  not  liand  down  to  thee.  For,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy, 
I  saw  thee  in  Lower  Asia  with  Polycarp,  distinguishing 
thyself  in  the  royal  court,  and  endeavoring  to  gain  hb 
approbation.  For  I  have  a  more  vivid  recollection  of 
what  occurred  at  that  time  than  of  recent  events  (inas- 
much as  the  experiences  of  cliildhood,  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  soul,  become  incorporated  with  it),  so 
that  I  can  even  describe  the  place  where  the  blessed 
Polycarp  used  to  sit  and  discourse — hb  going  out  and 
his  coming  in — his  general  mode  of  life  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, together  with  the  discourses  which  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  people ;  also  how  he  would  speak  of  his  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  John,  and  with  the  rest  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  Lonl ;  and  how  he  would  call  their 
wonls  to  remembrance.  .  .  .  What  I  heard  from  him, 
that  Avrote  I  not  on  paper,  but  m  my  heart,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  constantly  bring  it  fresh  to  my  mind." 
It  is  not  known  at  what  time  Irenseus  removed  to  Gaul, 
but  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  accompanied  Photi- 
nus  (whom  he  ailerwards  succeeded  as  bishop)  on  liis 
mission  to  Gaul  to  establish  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vi- 
enne.  So  much  is  certaui,  that  he  was  a  presbyter  at 
Lyons  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  according  to  Eusebius  (ut 
sup.  p.  171 ;  compare  p.  157),  and  was  sent  by  his  peo- 
ple to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome  (A.D.  176-192),  as  a 
mediator  in  the  Montanistic  disputes.  WhUe  yet  on 
this  mission  Photinus  suffered  martyrdom,  and  Irenseus 
was  elected  as  his  successor  (about  A.D.  177).  He  at 
once  returned  and  zealously  devoted  himself,  by  tongue 
and  pen,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Christian  Church, 
so  greatly  suffering  at  this  time  in  Further  Gaid  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  heathen  government.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
persecutions  under  Septimius  Scvems,  A.D.  202;  but 
the  silence  of  TertuUian  and  Eusebius,  and  most  of  the 
early  Church  fathers,  makes  this  point  very  doubtful. 
"  Irenseus  was  the  leading  representative  of  the  Asiatic 
Johannean  school  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d  century, 
the  champion  of  catholic  orthodoxy  against  Gnostic 
heresy,  and  the  mediator  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
cm  churches.  He  united  a  learned  Greek  education 
and  philosophical  penetration  vfith  practical  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  a  just  sense  of  the  simple  essentials  in 
Christianity.  We  plainly  trace  in  him  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  John.  *  The  tme  way  to  God,*  says  he,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  Gnosis,  *is  love.  It  is  better  to 
be  willing  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  the  cmci- 
fied,  than  to  fall  into  ungodliness  through  our  curious 
questions  and  paltry  subtleties.'  He  was  an  enemy  of 
all  error  and  schism,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  ortho- 
dox of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  except  in  eschatolog}'. 
Here,  with  Papias  and  most  of  his  contemporaries,  ho 
maintained  the  millenarian  views  which  were  subse- 
quently abandoned  by  the  Catholic  Church"  (Schaff,  Ch, 
/list,  i,  488, 489).  Irenaeus's  death  is  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Church,  Juno  28. 

II.  Writings  of  Ireiueus,  —  His  writings,  which  ara 
very  extended,  covering,  in  their  translation  into  Eng- 
lish, so  far  as  now  kuovn,  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  "Ante-Nicene  Library"  of  the  Messrs. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  relic 
of  early  Christian  antiquity.  But  "  their  prcciousness 
bears  no  proportion  to  their  bulk."  "  Indeed,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Brit,  and  For,  Evang,  Rev,  (Jan.  1869,  p. 
2),  "  it  would  be  possible  to  compress  into  a  very  few 
pages  all  the  statements  of  fact  that  can  be  deemecl  real- 
ly valuable  to  us  at  the  present  day."  Yet  the  same 
writer  adds  (p.  4)  that  the  work  of  Irenaus  is  to  us  "  in- 
valuable for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  views  which  pre- 
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trailed  in  the  primitive  Church  respecting  many  most 
important  points."     Especially  valuable,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  the  writings  of  Irenceus,  is  hid  work 
'EXfyxoQ  Kai  avarpoinj  rijg  y^iv^ovv^ov  yvu/cfwc,  gen- 
erally published  under  the  Latin  title  De  Jiefuiatione  et 
Eversione  Fahm  SdenHa  ("  A  Refutation  and  Subver- 
sion of  Knowledge  falsely  so  called"),  and  more  com- 
monly even  under  the  shorter  title  o{  Adversus  llareses 
("  Against  Ilereffles**).     This  work,  which  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  Gnostic  error  of  that  day,  was  com- 
lK)sed  during  the  pontificate  of  Eleutherus,  and  "is  at 
once  the  polemic  theological  master-piece  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  age,  and  the  richest  mine  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Gnostics,  particularly  the  Valentinvan  heresy, 
and  the  Church  doctrine  of  that  age"  (SchafT).     The 
work  is  divided  into  five  books.     The  first  of  these  con- 
tains a  minute  description  of  the  tenets  of  the  various 
heretical  sects,  with  occasional  brief  remarks  in  illus- 
tration of  their  absurdity,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  to  which  they  were  opposed.     In  his  second  book, 
Irenseus  proceeds  to  a  more  complete  demolition  of  those 
heresies  which  he  has  already  explained,  and  argues  at 
great  length  against  them,  on  grounds  principally  of 
reason.     The  three  remaining  books  set  forth  more  di- 
rectly the  true  doctrines  of  revelation,  as  being  in  utter 
antagonism  with  the  views  held  by  the  Gnostic  teach- 
ers.    "  In  the  course  of  this  argument  many  passages  of 
Scripture  are  quoted  and  commented  on;  many  inter- 
esting statements  arc  made,  bearing  on  the  rule  of  faith ; 
and  much  important  light  is  shed  on  the  doctrines  held, 
as  well  as  the  practices  observed  by  the  Church  of  the 
2d  century."     As  an  introduction  to  the  study  which 
he  describes,  and  Avith  which  he  manifestly  had  taken 
great  pains  to  make  himself  familiar,  and  as  an  expose 
and  refutation  of  them,  for  which  the  great  learning  of 
the  vTiter,  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  his  critics,  for- 
tunately coupled  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  fitted  him,  this  work  is 
truly  invaluable.    And  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
on  some  points  Irenieus  has  put  forth  very  strange  opin- 
ions, it  cannot  be  denied  that,  upon  the  whole,  \m  Ad- 
versus  Ilcereses  "  contains  a  vast  amount  of  sound  and 
valuable  exposition  of  Scripture  in  opposition  to  the 
fanciful  systems  of  interpretation  which  prevailed  in  his 
day."    The  A  dversus  Hasreses  was  written  in  Greek,  but 
it  is  unfortunately  now  no  longer  extant  in  the  original. 
The  English  translator  of  it  for  Clark's  (Edinburgh)  edi- 
tion says  that  '*it  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  an- 
cient Latin  version,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  book,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
onginal  Greek,  through  means  of  copious  quotations 
made  by  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius."     The  text,  both 
of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Greek,  as  far  as  extant,  is  often 
most  uncertain,  and  this  has  made  it  a  difficult  task  for 
translation  into  English.     In  all  only  three  MSS.  of  it 
are  known  to  exist  at  present;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Erasmus,  who  printed  the  first  edition  of  it 
(1526),  had  others  at  hand  in  his  preparation  of  the 
work  for  the  press.     The  Latin  version,  spoken  of  above 
as  the  only  complete  version  of  it,  was,  according  to 
Dodwell  {Dissertt,  IrethYf  9, 10),  prepared  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury; but  it  is  known  that  Tertullian,  in  his  day,  used 
the  same  version,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  was  made  even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
8d  century.    It  is  certainly  to  be  deplored  that  the  oth- 
er codices  which  Erasmus  must  have  used  have  not 
come  dovm  to  us,  or  that  they  are,  at  least,  not  known 
to  us,  for  they  might,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  determine 
more  definitely  his  meaning  in  many  passages  now  quite 
obscure  to  us  in  their  barbaric  Latin.    From  1526,  when 
Erasmus  printed  his  first  edidon,  to  1571,  several  edi- 
tions were  produced.     But  all  these  had  depended  on 
the  ancient  barbarous  Latin  versions,  and  were  more- 
over defective  towanls  the  end  by  five  entire  chapters. 
These  latter  were  first  supplied  in  print  by  Prof.  Fuar- 
dentius,  of  Paris,  in  an  edition  of  1575,  which  was  re- 
ted  in  six  successive  editions.     Gallasius,  a  minis- 


ter of  Geneva,  also  had  in  1570  supfdied  the  Latm  -insk 
the  first  portions  of  the  Greek  text  from  Eplphaxara. 
In  1702,  Grabe,  a  Prussian,  resident  in  F.nj^mvi,  pub* 
lished  an  edition  at  Oxford,  which  contained  consider' 
able  additions  to  the  Greek  text,  besides  emne  fragmoit^ 
But  the  first  reallv  valuable  edition  was  that  bv  t^ 
Benedictine  Massuet  (Paris,  1712 ;  Venice,  1724,  2  vcia. 
foL),  since  (1857)  added  to  the  Migne  edition  of  the  fa- 
thers, of  which,  very  unfortunately,  all  the  stereofrp* 
plates  have  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Another  edi- 
tion, containing  the  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  Greek  text  from  the  recently  discox'cied  PhUtao- 
phoumena  of  Hippolytus,  and  thirty-two  fragments  oix 
Syriac  version  of  the  Greek  text  of  Iremeus,  called  fnm 
the  Nitrian  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Mo- 
seum^  all  of  which  in  several  instances  rectify  the  read- 
ings of  the  barbarous  Latin  version,  was  prepared  bj 
Wigan  Harvey,  at  Cambridge,  in  1837,  under  the  titte 
S.  Irenai  Episcopi  Lugdunauti*  Uhri  quinque  ctdcersuM 
Ucereses,  and  may  be  considered  the  best  now  extant 
It  b  also  enriched  with  an  introduction  of  great  length, 
which  supplies  much  valuable  information  on  the  sdhtccs 
and  phenomena  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  life  and  writiogs 
of  Irenseus.  It  furthermore  contains  notes,  which  dis- 
play great  research  and  erudition,  and  are  espedalbr  de- 
serving of  notice  on  account  of  the  hypothesb  which 
the  writer  seeks  to  establish,  that  Irena?us  understood 
Syriac,  and  that  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  used  by 
him  was  in  the  Syriac.  An  attempt  has  also  been  macte 
by  H;  W.  J.  Thiersch  (m  the  Studim  «.  Kriiikenj  1*45) 
to  translate  the  Latin  version  of  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  the  third  book  Wck  into  the  original,  in  ord^ 
to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  Irenseus^  meaning. 
Objections  to  the  gcnuinene^  of  this  work  of  IretueoB 
were  of  course  made  by  the  so-called  **  liberal**  Germaa 
thedogians,  as  it  is  one  of  the  ^^  historic  links  associating 
the  Christianity  of  the  present  day  with  that  of  oar 
Lord's  apostles  and  disciples,"  and  a  work  on  which  "  we 
depend  for  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament"  (see  below,  under  "  Doctrines  of 
Irenseus,^  Fronde's  attack  against  Irena>us  as  a  witness 
for  the  Gospels).  They  were  made  first  by  Semlcr,  but 
were  "  so  thoroughly  refuted,"  saj-s  Dr.  Schaff  (CL  I/isL 
i,  489,  foot-note),  *'by  Chr.  G.  F.'^Walch  {De  AtttMenivi 
librorum  Iretueif  1774),  that  Mohler  and  Stieren  might 
have  spared  themselves  the  trouble." 

Besides  Adversus  IftereseSy  Irennus  also  wrote,  ac^ 
cording  to  Eusebius, "  several  letters  against  those  who 
at  Borne  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  Church :  one  to 
Blastus,  concerning  schism ;  another  to  Florinos  (al- 
ready alluded  to),  concerning  the  monarchy,  or  to  prove 
that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evU ;  and  concerning  the 
number  eight;"  but  these  are  all  lost  to  ns  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments.     Eusebius  also  mentioiis 
*^a  discourse  of  Irenaeus  against  the  Gentiles,  entitled 
TTfpi  iiruTTTjfirjQ  {Concerning  Knowledge) ;  another  in- 
scribed to  a  brother  named  Mardanus,  being  a  demon- 
stration of  the  apostolical  preaching ;  and  a  little  book 
of  sundry  disputations;"  but  these,  also,  are  mainly  lost 
to  us.     Pfaff,  in  1715,  discovered  at  Turin  four  more 
Greek  fragments,  which  he  attributed  to  Irenmn  as 
their  author.    The  genuineness  of  these  has  been  caUed 
in  question  by  some  Roman  divines,  ^'  though,"^  sa>'s  Dr. 
Schaff,  "without  sufficient  reason."     These  four  frag^ 
ments  treat  (1)  of  true  knowledge  {TvwmQ  dAi^t>^), 
"  which  consists,  not  in  the  true  solution  of  subtle  ques- 
tions, but  in  divine  wisdom  and  the  imitation  of  Christ;" 
(2)  on  the,  Eucharist;  (3)  on  the  duty  oftoleratiom  ta 
subordinate  points  of  difference  with  reference  to  the 
Easter  difficulties;  (4)  on  the  object  of  the  incarnation, 
"  which  is  stated  to  be  the  purging  away  of  sin,  and  the 
final  amiihilation  of  all  evil."     An  edition  containing 
the  Prolegomena  to  the  earlier  editbns,  and  also  the 
disputations  of  Maffci  and  Pfaff  on  the  fragments  of 
Irenseus  just  mentioned,  was  published  by  H.  Stieren 
under  the  title  S,  Irenai  Episcopi  Lugduju  guee  sttper* 
sunt  omnia  (lips.  1853,  2  vols.). 
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HL  Dodrinet.—We  have  already  said  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Irenieus  are  invaluable  to  us  as  an  index  of  the 
views  which  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  held  on 
many  very  important  points  that  have  become  mat- 
ters of  controversy  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church  up  to  our  own  day.  In  this,  of 
course^  we  shall  be  mainly  dependent  upon  his  exten- 
sive work  against  Heretics,  or  the  Gnostics ;  and  though 
some  of  his  views,  especially  on  t^e  millennium,  may 
not  have  our  approval,  we  must  none  the  less  commend 
the  whole  woi^  for  the  fervent  piety  which  constantly 
impresses  us  in  the  perusal  of  it. 

1.  God  €otd  Creation. — ^The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God  as  the  eternal,  almighty,  onmipresent,  just, and  holy 
creator  and  upholder  of  all  things,  which  the  Christian 
C*hurch  inherited  from  Judaism,  was  one  which  the  ear- 
ly Christian  writers  were  especially  called  upon  to  vin- 
dicate against  the  absurd  polytheism  of  the  pagans, 
and  particularly  against  the  dualism  of  the  Gnostics. 
Accordingly  we  find  most  of  the  creeds  of  the  ^t  cen- 
turies, especially  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene,  begin 
with  the  confession  of  faith  in  God,  the  Father  al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  \'i8ible  and 
the  invisible.     In  like  manner,  "with  the  defense  of 
this  fundamental  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  very  first 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  Irensus  opens  his  refutation  of 
the  Gnostic  heresies,  saying,  in  the  language  of  Justin 
Kartyr,  that  he  would  not  have  believed  the  Lord  him- 
self if  he  had  announced  any  other  God  than  the  Cre- 
ator.   He  repudiates  everything  like  an  a  priori  con- 
struction of  the  idea  of  God,  and  bases  his  knowledge 
wholly  on  revelation  and  Christian  experience."     So 
also  on  the  doctrine  of  creation,  Irenseus,  and  with  him 
Tertullian, "  most  firmly  rejected  the  hylozoic  and  demi- 
urgic views  of  paganism  and  Gnosticism,  and  taught, 
according  to  the  book  of  Genes'is  (comp.  Psa.  xxxiii,  9 ; 
c,\lviii,  5;  John  i,  3),  that  God  made  the  world,  includ- 
ing matter,  not,  of  course,  out  of  any  material,  but  out 
of  nothing,  or,  to  express  it  positively,  out  of  his  free, 
almighty  will  by  his  word.     This  free  will  of  God,  a 
will  of  lovtj  is  the  supreme,  absolutely  unconditioned, 
and  all-conditioning  cause  and  final  reason  of  all  exist- 
ence, precluding  every  idea  of  physical  force  or  of  ema- 
nation.   Every  creature,  since  it  proceeds  from  the  good 
Md  holy  God,  is  in  itself,  as  to  its  essence,  good  (comp. 
(ien.  i,  31).     Evil,  therefore,  is  not  an  original  and  sub- 
stantial entity,  but  a  corruption  of  nature,  and  hence 
can  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  redemption.    Without 
a  correct  doctrine  of  creation  there  can  be  no  true  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  as  all  the  Gnostic  systems  show." 

2.  Person  of  CArw^.— On  the  relation  which  Christ 
sustained  to  the  Father  also,  the  views  of  Irenieus  are 
important,  because  he  is,  after  Polycarp,  "the  most 
Cuthful  representative  of  the  Johannean  school"     He 
ctttainly  "keeps  more  within  the  limits  of  the  simple 
Biblical  statements,"  and  in  the  simpler  way  of  the 
Western  fathers,  among  whom  he  may  be  counted,  not- 
withstanding his  early  Greek  training.   "  He  ventures  no 
^^^  bold  speculations  as  the  Alexandrians,  but  is  more 
sound,  and  much  nearer  the  Nicene  standard.    He  like- 
*Me  uses  the  terms  Xcryoc  and  Son  of  God  interchangea- 
Wy,  and  concedes  the  distinction,  made  also  by  the  Val- 
oitinians,  between  the  inward  and  the  uttered  word,  in 
reference  to  man,  but  contests  the  application  of  it  to 
^  who  is  above  all  antitheses,  absolutely  simple  and 
nncbangeable,  and  in  whom  before  and  after,  thinking 
*od  speaking,  coincide.    He  repudiates  also  every  spec- 
"J*t»vc  or  a  priori  attempt  to  expbiin  the  derivation  of 
the  Son  from  the  Father;  this  he  holds  to  be  an  incom- 
prehensible mystery.    He  is  content  to  define  the  actual 
^inction  between  Father  and  Son  by  saying  that  the 
wmerMGod  revealing  himself;  the  Utter,  God  reveal- 
«<1;  the  one  is  the  ground  of  revelation,  the  other  is  the 
Jf*^  appoufing  revctation  itself.    Hence  he  calls  the 
'*ther  the  invisible  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the  visible 
or  the  Father.    He  discriminates  most  rigidly  the  oon- 
"'ptionaofgeneration  and  of  creation.    The  Son,  though 


begotten  of  the  Father,  is  sUH,  like  him,  distinguished 
from  the  created  world,  as  increate,  without  beginnings 
and  eternal — all  plainly  showing  that  Irenseus  is  much 
nearer  the  Nicene  dogma  of  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  than  Justin  and  the  Alexan* 
drians.  If,  as  he  does  in  several  passages,  he  still  sub- 
ordinates the  Son  to  the  Father,  he  is  certainly  iuccm- 
sistent,  and  that  for  want  of  an  accurate  distinction 
between  the  eternal  Logos  and  the  actual  Christ  The 
Xoyoc  dvapKoc  and  the  \6yoc  iveapKo^f  expressions 
like  *  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,'  which  apply  only 
to  the  Christ  of  history,  he  refers  also,  like  Justin  and 
Origen,  to  the  eternal  Word.  On  the  other  hand,  h« 
has  been  charged  with  leaning  in  the  opposite  direction 
towards  the  Sabellian  and  Patripassian  views,  but  un* 
justly,  as  Duncker,  in  his  monograph  Die  ChristoU^oie 
de$  keiUg.  IrenMus  (p.  60  sq.),  has  uiuuisweraUy  shown. 
Apart  from  his  freqUfent  want  of  precision,  he  steers  in 
general,  vrith  sure  Biblical  and  churchly  tact,  equally 
clear  of  both  extremes,  and  asserts  alike  the  essential 
unity  and  the  eternal  personal  distinction  of  the  Father 
and  the  Soru  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  he  ably 
discusses,  viewing  it  both  as  a  restoration  and  redemp- 
tion from  sin  and  death,  and  as  the  completion  of  the 
revelation  of  God  and  of  the  creation  of  man.  In  the 
latter  ^iew,  as  finisher,  Christ  is  the  perfect  Son  of  man, 
in  whom  the  likeness  of  man  to  Grod,  the  simUiiudo  Dei, 
regarded  as  moral  duty,  in  distinction  from  the  imaifo 
Dei,  as  an  essential  property,  becomes  for  the  first  time 
fully  reaL  According  to  this,  the  incarnation  would  be 
grounded  in  the  original  plan  of  Crod  for  the  education 
of  numkind,  and  independent  of  the  fall ;  it  would  have 
taken  place  even  without  the  fall,  though  in  some  other 
form.  Yet  Ireiueus  does  not  expressly  say  this;  specur 
lation  on  abstract  possibilities  was  foreign  to  his  real- 
istic cast  of  mmd"  (Dr.  Schaff,  i,  §  77, 78). 

We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  Irenieus^s  viewa  on 
the  doctrine  of  Christ*s  humanity.  Here,  again,  his  first 
task  is  to  refute  Gnostic  Docetists.  "  Christ,"  he  con^ 
tends  against  them, "  must  be  a  man,  like  us,  if  he  would 
redeem  us  from  corruption  and  make  us  perfect.  As  sin 
and  death  came  into  the  world  by  a  man,  so  they  could 
be  blotted  out  legitimately  and  to  our  advantage  only 
by  a  man ;  though,  of  course,  not  by  one  who  should  be 
a  mere  descendant  of  Adam,  and  thus  himself  stand  in 
need  of  redemption,  but  by  a  second  Adam,  supematu- 
rally  begotten,  a  new  progenitor  of  our  race,  as  divine  as 
he  is  human.  A  new  birth  unto  life  must  take  the  place 
of  the  old  birth  unto  death.  As  the  completer,  also, 
Christ  must  enter  into  fellowship  with  us,  to  be  our 
teacher  and  pattern.  He  made  himself  equal  with 
man,  that  man,  by  his  likeness  to  the  Son,  might  be- 
come precious  in  the  Father's  sight"  Irenwis  (to  quote 
Dr.  Schaff  still  further)  "  conceived  the  humanity  of 
Christ  not  as  mere  corporeality,  though  he  often  con- 
tends for  this  alone  against  the  Gnostics,  but  as  true 
humanity,  embracing  body,  soul,  and  spirit  He  places 
Christ  in  the  same  relation  to  the  regenerate  race 
which  Adam  bears  to  the  natural,  and  regards  him  as 
the  absolute  universal  man,  the  prototype  and  summing 
up  of  the  whole  race.  Connected  with  this  is  his  beau- 
tiful thought,  found  also  in  Hippolytus  in  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Phitosophoumena,  that  Christ  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  to  redeem  and  sanc- 
tify all.  To  apply  this  to  advanced  age,  he  singulariy 
extended  the  life  of  Jesus  to  fifty  years,  and  endeavored 
to  prove  his  view  from  the  goi^s  against  the  "V^alen- 
tinians.  The  full  connnunion  of  Christ  with  men  in- 
volved his  participation  in  all  their  evils  and  sufferings, 
his  death,  and  his  descent  into  the  abode  of  the  dead." 
Also  on  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ,  which  was  neither  specially 
discussed  nor  brought  to  a  final,  definite  settlement  un- 
til the  Chrbtological  controversies  of  the  5th  century, 
Irensus,  in  a  number  of  passages,  throws  out  hints 
which  deserve  consideration  from  their  importarice. 
"  He  teaches  unequivocally  a  true  and  indissoluble  unioa 
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of  divinity  and  humanity  in  Christ,  and  repels  the 
Gnostic  idea  of  a  mere  external  and  transient  connec- 
tion of  the  divine  Xutrfip  with  the  human  Jesus.  The 
foundation  fur  that  union  he  perceives  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  the  Logos,  and  in  man^s  ori^nal  like- 
ness to  God  and  destination  for  permanent  fellowship 
with  him.  In  the  act  of  union,  that  is,  in  the  super- 
natural generation  and  birth,  the  dlN-inc  is  the  active 
principle,  and  the  scat  of  personality ;  the  human,  the 
passive  or  receptive ;  as,  in  generalt  man  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  God,  and  is  the  vessel  to  receive  the  reve- 
lations of  his  wisdom  and  love.  The  medium  and  bond 
of  the  union  is  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  below),  who  took 
the  place  of  the  masculine  agent  in  the  generation,  and 
overshadowed  the  virgin  womb  of  Mary  with  the  power 
of^hc  Highest.  In  this  connection  he  calls  Mary  the 
counterpart  of  Eve,  the  'mother  of  all  living'  in  a 
higher  sense,  who,  by  her  beheving  obedience,  became 
the  cause  of  salvation  both  to  herself  and  to  the  whole 
human  race,  as  Eve,  by  her  disobedience,  induced  the 
apostasy  and  death  of  mankind — a  fruitful  parallel, 
whicli  was  afterwards  frequently  pushed  too  far,  and 
turned,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  its  original  sense,  to  favor 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Irenseus 
seems,  at  least  according  to  Domer  {Christology^  i,  496), 
to  conceive  the  incarnation  as  progressive,  the  two  fac- 
tors reaching  absolute  communion  (but  neither  absorb- 
ing the  other)  in  the  ascension;  though  before  this,  at 
everj'  stage  of  life,  Christ  was  a  perfect  man,  presenting 
the  model  of  every  age"  (Schaff,  i,  §  79). 

3.  Thf  Ifobf  Ghost.— On  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Irenieus,  more  nearly  than  the  (ireek  Church  fa- 
thers, especially  the  Alexandrians,  represents  the  dogma 
of  the  perfect,  substantial  identity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  "  though  his  repeated  fig- 
urative (but  for  this  reason  not  so  definite)  designation 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  the  '  hands'  of  the  Father,  by 
which  he  made  all  things,  implies  a  certain  subordina- 
tion («ee  Ircnieus's  views  given  below  under  "  Trinity"). 
He  differs  from  most  of  the  fathers  in  referring  the 
Wisdom  of  the  book  of  I*roverbs  not  to  the  Logos,  but 
to  (he  Spirit,  and  hence  he  must  have  regarded  him  as 
etemaL  Yet  he  was  far  from  concei\'ing  the  Spirit  as 
a  mere  power  or  attribute;  he  considered  him  an  inde- 
pendent personality,  like  the  Logos.  *  With  (Jod,'  says 
he  (Adv.  Harts,  iv,  20,  §  1), ' are  ever  the  Word  and  the 
Wisdom,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  through  whom  and  in 
whom  he  freely  noade  all  things,  to  whom  he  said, "  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.*' '  But 
he  speaks  more  of  the  operations  than  of  the  nature  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Spirit  predicted  in  the  prophets 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  has  been  near  to  man  in  ail  di- 
vine ordinances;  communicates  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  gives  believers  the  consciousness 
of  sonship;  is  fellowship  with  CJlirist,  the  pledge  of  im- 
perishable life,  and  the  ladder  on  which  we  ascend  to 
God"  (Schaff,  §  80). 

4.  The  Trhfiily On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 

language  of  Irenseus  is  perhaps  plainer  and  more  incon- 
trovertible than  that  of  any  other  of  the  early  Church 
fathers,  and  yet  both  Arians  and  Socinians  have  some- 
times i)re8iuned  to  claim  him  as  a  supporter  of  their  pe- 
culiar theories.  But  we  have  his  own  expressions  mak- 
ing both  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  parts  of  the  supreme 
divinity.  Nay,  Christ  is  often  expressly  declared  to  be 
God.  Thus,  in  a  passage  in  which  Irenieus  is  conmaent- 
ing  on  the  prophecy  respecting  the  birth  of  Emmanuel 
he  says :  "  Carefully,  then,  has  the  Holy  Ghost  pointed 
out,  by  what  has  been  said,  his  birth  from  a  virgin,  and 
his  essence,  that  he  is  God,  for  the  name  Emmanuel  in- 
dicates this"  (iii,  21,  4) ;  and  again,  in  allusion  to  the 
Father :  "  With  him  were  always  present  the  Word  and 
Wisdom^  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  by  whom  and  in  whom, 
freely  and  spontaneously,  he  made  all  things;  to  whom, 
also,  he  spoke,  saving,  *  Let  us  make  man  after  our  im- 

-^c  and  Ukeness.' "     Indeed,  Dr.  Schaff  {Ch.  HisL  i,  286) 
US  hardly  Justified  in  his  statement  that ''  of  a  supra- 


mundane  trinity  of  essence  Ireiueiis  betrays  bnt  ima 
indications."  He  continually  quotes  from  GencfOA,  wiik 
the  object  of  showing  that  both  Christ  and  the  HuIt 
Spirit  existed  with  the  Father  anterior  to  all  <*reAiia 
(**  ante  omnem  constitutionem^.  With  a  writer  in  the 
Brit,  and  For,  Etang,  Rev.  C1869,  p.  12),  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  word  "  hands"  is  osed  by  Ireiana 
to  indicate  that  they  are  both  co-worhers  of  the  F€iihtT 
rather  than  his  subordinate  workman  (compare  £branL 
Kirchert'  und  Dogmengesch.  i,  1 10  and  111,  note  8).  *•  In 
all  things  and  through  all  things  there  is  one  God,  the 
Father,  and  one  Word,  and  one  Son,  and  one  ^^pil'i^  and 
one  salvation  to  all  that  believe  in  him."  Another  very 
beautiful  passage  "  reveals  the  doctrine  of  the  TrinitT 
as  being,  in  fact,  wrapped  up  in  the  official  title  by  whidi 
the  Saviour  is  designated."  Says  he :  **  In  the  nmxue  ai 
Christ  (iii,  18, 8)  is  implied  he  that  anoints,  be  that  is 
anointed,  and  the  unction  itself  with  which  he  is  anoint- 
ed. And  it  is  the  Father  who  anoints,  but  the  Son  who 
is  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  unction,  as  the 
word  declares  by  Isaiah,  *  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me,'  thus  pointing  oat  the 
anointing  Father,  the  anointed  Son,  and  the  Unction 
which  is  the  Spirit"  —  certainly  "a  rich  and  prrgnant 
thought,  which  will  bear  much  consideration.  It  is 
very  striking  and  satisfactory  to  find  the  doctrine  €>( 
the  three  divine  persons  thus  developed  out  of  the  vctt 
name  which  the  Saviour  bears.  Nor  docs  there  seen 
anything  fanciful  in  the  reasoning;  for,  as  we  cannoc 
think  of  an  anointed  one  without  necessarily  thinkiof 
also  of  one  who  anoints,  and  of  the  unction  with  whkk 
he  is  anointed,  we  are  thus  led  to  conceive,  by  a  stmpfe 
remembrance  of  our  Lord's  official  designation,  oC  the 
Father,  the  anointer,  the  Son,  the  anointed,  and  the 
Spirit,  the  living  unction  who  came  down,  in  infinite 
fulness,  from  the  Father  on  the  Son — the  three-one  God, 
being  by  means  of  a  single  word  thus  brought  before  us 
as  the  God  of  our  salvation"  (Brit,  and  For.  Erart^  Ber. 
18C9,  p.  18).  With  all  these  direct  testimonies  staring  as 
in  the  face,  it  is  certainly  ridiculous  to  sec  the  efforts  en 
the  part  of  some  Rationalistic  theologians  to  assert  ibat 
Irenteus  was  not  strictly  Trinitarian  in  his  views  on  this 
subject  But  more  than  this :  it  was  this  self-eame  Ire- 
nieus who  opposed  the  Philonic  doctrine  of  the  Xo^or, 
which  other  Church  fathers,  especially  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  seemed  so  ready  to  accept,  as  Theophilus 
of  Antiochia,  and  even  Tertullian  (comp.  Ebrard,  A'tr- 
chen^  u.  Dogmengesch.  i,  116. 

6.  Redemption, — Of  all  the  CJhurch  fathers,  Ircnsus 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  "  and  his  view,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  (Ch.  Hisf. 
i,  297),  "  is  by  far  the  deepest  and  soundest  we  find  is 
the  first  three  centuries.  Christ,  he  teaches,  as  the  sec- 
ond Adam,  repeated  in  himself  the  entire  life  of  man, 
from  birth  to  death  and  hades,  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood, and,  as  it  were,  summed  up  that  life  and  brought 
it  under  one  head  (this  is  the  sense  of  his  frequent  ex- 
pression, 'At'aic€0aXaiovv,  itvoKt^iiKaittHjtQy  recapitn* 
lare,  recapitulatio),  with  the  double  purpose  of  restoring 
humanity  from  its  fall  and  carrying  it  to  perfection. 
Redemption  comprises  the  taking  away  of  sin  by  the 
perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  death  by 
victory  over  the  devil,  and  the  communication  of  a  ne v 
di\ine  life  to  man.  To  accomplish  this  work,  the  Re- 
deemer must  unite  in  himself  the  divine  and  human 
natures ;  for  only  as  God  could  he  do  what  man  could 
not,  and  only  as  man  could  he  do,  in  a  le^timate  way, 
what  man  should.  By  the  voluntaiy  disobedience  of 
Adam  the  devil  gained  a  power  over  man,  but  in  an  un- 
fair way,  by  fraud  (dtssvasio).  By  the  voluntary  obe- 
dience of  Christ  that  power  was  wrested  from  him  by 
lawful  means  (by  suadela,  persuasion,  announcement  of 
truth,  not  overreaching  or  deception).  This  took  place 
first  in  the  temptation,  in  which  Christ  renewed  or  re- 
capitulated the  struggle  of  Adam  with  Satan,  hut  de- 
feated the  seducer,  and  thereby  liberated  man  from  his 
thraldom.    But  then  the  whole  life  of  Christ  wiu  a  con- 
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tiBued  victorious  conflict  with  SatAn,  and  a  constant 
oliedienoe  to  God.  This  obedience  was  completed  in 
the  suffering  and  d^h  on  the  tree  of  the  cross,  and  thus 
l>lotted  out  the  disobedience  which  the  first  Adam  had 
eommitted  on  the  tree  of  knowledge.  It  is,  however, 
only  the  negative  side.  To  this  is  added  the  commu- 
nication of  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  and  the  per- 
fecting of  the  idea  of  humanity  first  effected  by  Christ." 
See  Redemption  ;  Origen.  • 

6,  The  Sacraments, — On  this  subject,  perhaps  more 
than  upon  any  other  on  which  Iremeus  has  written,  we 
meet  with  a  vagueness  of  expression  which  hardly  ena- 
ble txs  definitely  to  determine  what  he  actually  believed. 
But  even  "  Romanists  tacitly  admit  that  he  says  noth- 
ing of  confirmarion,  ordination,  marriage,  or  extreme 
unction  favorable  to  the  sacramental  character  which 
they  assign  to  these  rites.  And  this  is  a  very  strong 
negative  testimony  against  the  correctness  of  their  opiu- 
ionsi  If  such  an  early  writer  as  Iremeus,  in  the  course 
of  a  lengthened  theological  work,  which  naturally  led 
him  to  the  ordinances  as  well  as  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
has  not  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  above  so-called 
sacraments,  the  inference  is  pretty  clear  that  they  were 
not  recc^nised  as  such  in  his  day.  .  .  .  Massuet  makes 
a  very  lame  attempt  to  prove  from  the  writings  of  Ire- 
ncus  that  the  sacrament  oi penance  was  practised  in  the 
Church  of  his  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
passages  to  which  he  refers  (i,  6,  8 ;  13,  5)  prove  that 
public  confession  of  flagrant  suis  was  common  in  the 
Church  of  the  2d  century.  This  was  called  exomologe' 
sU,  and  seems  to  have  been  indispensable  for  the  removal 
of  the  censures  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  its  sacramental  character,  and  not  a  shadow  of 
support  can  be  derived  from  it  for  the  popish  practice 
of  auricular  confession"  (Brif,  and  For,  Evang,  Rev.  Jan. 
1869,  p.  18).    See  Confession. 

Of /it/on^  Baptism  the  first  clear  trace  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  our  author,  who  thus  writes  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  (ii,  22, 4) :  **  Christ  came  to  save  all  who  are 
regenerated  by  him,  infants  and  little  children,  and 
boys,  and  youths,  and  elders."  He  thus  applies  it  to  all 
ages,  Christ  having  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
life  for  this  purpose.  Neander  says  of  this  passage 
(^Hist.  CkrisHan  Dogmas,  i,  230) :  "  If  l)y  the  phrase  re- 
masd  in  Deum  (in  the  Lditin  transl.)  baptism  is  intend- 
ed, it  contains  a  proof  of  infant  baptism.  Infantes  and 
parvuii  are  distinguished;  the  latter  possess  a  devel- 
oped consciousness,  hence  to  them  Christ  is  a  pattern 
of  piety,  while  to  the  v\fanies  he  merely  gives  an  objec- 
tive sanctification ;  we  must  therefore  understand  the 
latter  to  mean  quite  little  children."  But  the  statement 
of  IrensBus  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  bapUsmal  regeneration,  which  is  strengthened 
by  another  passage  (iii,  17, 1):  ^^And  again,  ginng  to 
the  disciples  the  power  of  regeneration  unto  Grod,  he 
said  to  them,  *Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
m  the  name  of  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'"  (Compare  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
American  Presbyterian  Retriew^  April,  1867,  p.  289  sq.; 
Schaii;  Church  History,  i,  402.) 

On  the  Lord^s  Supper,  also,  the  indefinite  statements 
of  Irenteus  have  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Roman- 
ists stoutly  affirm  that  he  declares  in  favor  of  their  doc- 
trine of  tiansubstantiation,  and  the  real  presence ;  but 
this  arises  from  a  variable  reading  of  one  passage,  of 
which  Neander  says  (p.  238),  "According  to  one  read- 
ing it  is  said,  Verbum  quod  offertur  Deo,  which  must 
mean  the  Logos  which  is  presented  to  God ;  therefore, 
the  sacrifice  would  refer  to  the  presentation  of  Christ 
himself.  Yet  we  can  hardly  make  up  our  minds  to  ac- 
cept this  as  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus,  who  always  says 
that  Christians  must  consecrate  all  to  God  in  Christ's 
name ;  for  example,  Eocksia  offertper  Jesum  Christum, 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  other  reading  is  the  correct 
one,  Verbum  per  quod  effertur  DeoP  Dr.  Schaff  also  de- 
dines  to  gpive  the  Romanists  a  hearing  on  this  point, 
and  aigues  farther,  that  Iremeus  "  in  another  place  (iv, 


18  KxApassinC)  calls  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecra- 
tion, *  antitypes,'  implying  the  continued  distinction  of 
their  substance  fh)m  the  bixly  and  blood  of  Christ  This 
expression  in  itself,  indeed,  might  be  understood  as  mere- 
ly contrasting  here  the  Supper,  as  the  substance,  with 
the  Old-Testament  Passover,  its  type;  as  Peter  caUs 
baptism  the  antitype  of  the  saving  water  of  the  flood  (1 
Pet,  iii,  20, 21).  But  the  connection,  and  the  usus  lo- 
quendi  of  the  earlier  Greek  fathers,  require  us  to  take 
the  term  antitype  in  the  sense  of  type,  or,  more  precise- 
ly, as  the  antithesis  of  archetype.  The  bread  and  wine 
represent  and  exhibit  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  a« 
the  archetype,  and  correspond  to  them  as  a  copy  to  the 
original.  In  exactly  the  same  sense  it  is  said  in  Heb. 
ix,  24  (comp.  viii,  6),  that  the  earthly  sanctuary  is  the 
antitjT>e,  that  is,  the  copy  of  the  heavenly"  (i,  387). 
We  think  Irenieus  speaks  more  definitely  of  this  ordi- 
nance in  one  of  the  Fragments  (xxxviii,  Alassuct),  from 
which  it  clearly  follows  that  he  by  no  means  believed 
in  the  opus  operatum  of  the  Romanists.  (Comp.  Brit, 
and  For,  Evang,  Revietc,  Jan.  1869,  p.  19, 20.) 

7.  The  Chut'ch,'-By  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which 
Ireiueus  placed  himself  when  combating  the  Gnostic 
heresies,  he  became  unconsciously  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate writers  on  the  eariy  Church  that  now  remains  to 
us,  and  the  utterances  of  no  other  of  the  early  Church 
fathers  have  so  frequently  been  misinterpreted  to  prop 
up  the  claims  of  Romanism  as  those  of  Ireiueus.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  the  Romanists,  as  well  as  High- 
Church  prelatists,  however  hesitatingly,  misconstrued 
the  statements  of  Irenaeus  in  defence  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  against  Valentinus,  Basilides,  Marcion,  and  other 
schismadcs,  who  in  his  time  threatened  the  very  life  of 
the  early  Chrictian  Church,  as  statements  favoring  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  (q.  v.).  Irenous,  evident- 
ly in  defence  of  his  Church,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the 
heretics,  presents  a  "  historical  chain  of  bishops."  Says 
he  (iii, 8, 1),  "We  are  in  a  position  to  reckon  up  those 
who  were  by  the  apostles  instituted  bishops  in  tlio 
churches,  and  the  successors  of  these  bishops  to  our  o^vn 
times."  But,  in  naming  the  bishops  in  their  historical 
order,  he  "  never  dreams  of  ascribing  to  them  any  sort 
of  spiritual  influence  or  authority  which  was  proi)ag«ted 
from  one  to  another.  To  show  that  he  could  link  his- 
torically Eleutherius,  who  was  then  head  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  with  the  apostles,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
founded  that  Church,  was  the  sole  and  simple  object 
contemplated  by  our  author  in  reference  to  the  succes- 
sion." In  his  arguments  with  the  Valentinians,  Marci- 
onites,  and  others,  he  endeavors  to  prove,  by  constant 
appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  that  their  doctrines  were  not 
in  harmony  ynth  the  inspired  writings,  "  Had  he  fomid 
'  the  truth*  among  them,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  treat  of  the  succession  at  all,  but  would  ac  once  have 
owned  them  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,'* 
which  he  defined,  not  as  Romanists  and  High-Church- 
men, to  be  only  where  the  pope's  supremacy  is  acknowl- 
edged, or  the  Episcopal  Church  doctrines  are  adhered  to, 
but,  he  says,  "  Ubi  ecclesia" — putting  the  Church  first, 
in  the  genuine  catholic  spirit  (iii,  24) — "  ibj  et  Spiritus 
Dei ;  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illic  ecclesia  et  omnis  gratia," 
or,  as  Dr.  Schaff  says,  Protestantism  would  put  it  con- 
versely: "Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there*  is  the 
Church ;  and  where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of 

.God  and  all  grace." 

8.  The  Millennium, — The  peculiar  millennial  views  of 
Irenieus,  which  stamp  him,  by  his  close  adherence  to 
Papias,  as  a  Chiliast,  we  hardly  care  to  touch ;  they  are 
certainly  the  weak  spot  in  our  author,  and  deser\'e  to  be 
passed  not  only  without  comment,  but  even  unnoticed. 
They  are  brought  out  specially  near  the  end  of  his  great 
work  (v,  32-36),  declaring  a  future  reign  of  the  saints 
on  earth ;  arguing  that  such  promises  of  Scripture  as 
those  in  Gen.  xiii,  14 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  27-29,  etc.,  can  have 
no  other  interpretation. 

9.  The  Easter  Controversy,— The  personal  character 
of  Irenseus,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  said  but  little,  ia 
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perhaps  best  illustrated  by  his  conduct  in  the  Easter 
controversy  (q.  v.).  Determined  to  work  for  a  union  of 
all  Christians  (iv,  33, 7),  he  displayed  an  irenical  dispo- 
sition in  all  disputes  about  unessential  outward  things, 
and  more  especially  in  his  mediation  between  Victor, 
then  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Asiatic  churches. 

10.  Testimony  to  the  Scriptures, — The  influence  which 
Irenffius  exerted  at  this  time,  and  in  other  controversies 
that  preceded,  adds  additional  interest  to  the  writings  of 
this  Church  father,  and  makes  especially  valuable  any 
t^timony  that  he  may  have  left  us  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  writings.  A  leading  representative  of  the 
Asiatic  Johannean  school  of  the  second  hxdf  of  the  2d 
ceqtury,  bom  ere  the  apostle  John  had  departed  this 
life,  and  consequently  called  by  Eusebius  "  a  disciple  of 
the  apostles,"  and  by  Jerome  "  the  disciple  of  John  the 
apostle,"  he  bears  us  such  direct  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  Gospels,  or,  as  Eusebius  terms  them,  the  "  Homolo- 
goumena,"  that  it  becomes  to  us  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance among  the  external  proofs  of  their  genuine- 
ness, more  especially  at  the  present  moment,  in  face  of 
the  denials  of  this  truth  by  Rationalists,  and  by  those 
^  who  take  up  themes  which  lie  outside  of  their  chosen 
studies,  or  with  which  they  are  not  profoundly  convers- 
ant," among  them  figuring  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
distingubhed  English  historian  Froude  {Short  Essays 
on  Great  Svbjeds).  Now  what  does  Irenseus  say  of 
the  Gospels?  "We  have  not  received,"  he  says,  "the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any  others 
than  those  by  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  brought  to 
OS ;  which  Gospel  they  first  preached,  and  afterwanls  by 
the  will  of  God  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might  be 
for  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  the  faith." 
Here  follows  a  declaration  that  the  first  Gospel  was 
written  among  the  Jews  by  Matthew ;  the  second  by 
Mark,  a  companion  of  Peter ;  the  third  by  Luke,  a  com- 
panion of  Paul;  and  the  fourth  by  John,  of  whom  he 
says,  "Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who 
also  leaned  upon  his  breast,  he  Ukewise  published  a  goe^ 
pel  while  he  dwelt  in  Ephesus,  in  Asia."  "  Let  us  as- 
sume now  that  Irenssus — between  whom  and  the  apos- 
tles there  is  only  one  intervening  link — ^was  an  honest 
man  and  an  intelligent  man ;  in  short,  that  he  is  a  com- 
petent witness.  At  the  time  when  he  knew  Polycarp, 
were  the  four  Gospels  extant  and  acknowledged  author- 
ities in  the  Church  ?  We  will  here  confine  the  question 
to  the  Go^)el  of  John  (q.  v.),  which  is  now  so  much  a 
topic  of  controversy.  Was  or  was  not  this  gospel  re- 
ceived as  the  production  of  him  whose  name  it  bears  by 
Polycarp  and  his  contemporaries  at  the  time  to  which 
Irenseus,  in  his  graphic  reminiscence,  refers?  If  it  was 
thus  received — received  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ephe- 
sus, in  the  very  r^on  where  John  had  lived  to  so  ad- 
vanced an  age,  and  where  his  followers  and  acquain- 
tances survived — it  will  be  very  difficult  to  disprove  its 
genuineness.  But  if  it  was  not  thus  received,  when,  we 
ask,  can  it  be  supposed  to  have  first  seen  the  light? 
Who  contrived  a  boqk  of  which  Polycarp  had  knovm 
nothing,  and  palmed  it  off  on  him  and  on  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  Johannean  disciples  and  churches  in  Asia  ?  How 
is  it  that  Irenieus  knows  nothing  of  the  late  discovery 
or  promulgation  of  so  valuable  a  book  ?  Why  does  he 
not  mention  the  momentous  fact — if,  indeed,  it  be  a  fact 
— that  after  his  interviews  with  Polycarp  there  was 
found  somewhere,  or  put  forth  by  somebody,  this  price- 
less treasure?  It  is  obvious  that  Irenseus  would  have 
had  something  to  say  of  the  extraordinary  concealment 
and  final  appearance  of  this  Crospel  history  had  he  re- 
membered a  time  or  known  of  a  time  since  John's  death 
when  this  Gospel  had  not  been  a  familiar  and  prized 
possession  of  the  Church.  This  testimony  of  Iienseus 
is  a  tough  piece  of  e^ndence.  Here  we  have  specific 
declarations  as  to  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard. 
Yet  the  attempt  is  made  to  disparage  the  value  of  this 
testimony  on  the  ground  of  the  following  passage,  which 
stands  in  connection  with  his  statements  about  the  com- 
\qii  of  the  several  gospels:  *Nor  can  there  be  more 


or  fewer  gospels  than  these.    For  as  there  are  foor  re- 
gions of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  four  cathc^ 
spirits,  and  the  Church  b  spread  all  over  the  earth,  sssL 
the  Grospel  is  the  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  Chnrrk 
and  the  spirit  of  life,  in  like  manner  was  it  fit  it  ^ooM 
have  four  pillars,  breathing  on  all  sides  iiioomptiic 
and  refireshing  mankind.    Whence  it  is  manifest  ths: 
the  Word,  the  former  of  all  things,  who  sits  upon  t^ 
cherubim  vand  upholds  all  things,  having  appeared  te 
men,  has  given  us  a  Gospel  of  a  fourfold  character,  bet 
joined  in  one  spirit,'     (Here  follows  a  brief  characteri- 
zation of  the  several  gospels  in  their  relation  to  cue  as- 
other.)     That  this  is  a  fanciful  (if  one  will,  a  puex£el 
observation  there  is  no  reason  to  deny;  but  hour  it  en 
in  the  least  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the  author'f 
testimony  on  a  matter  o^  fact  within  his  cognizance,  it  ii 
impossible  to  see.     If  these  analogies  had  exerted  am- 
influence  in  determining  Irensns's  acceptance  of  tls? 
four  gospels  of  the  canon,  the  case  would  be  diifeiCKt. 
But  Froude  admits  that  such  was  not  the  fact.     He  zc- 
cepts  the  Gospels  on  account  of  the  historic^  proof  of 
their  genuineness,  as  he  repeatedly  affirms,  and  inde- 
pendently of  these  supposed  analogies.     It  ia  the  estab- 
lished and  exclusive  authority  of  the  four  gospeb  that 
sends  him  after  these  fancied  analogies  and  acooonts  iot 
the  suggestion  of  them.   The  suggestion  of  them,  there- 
fore, strengthens  instead  of  weakens  the  evidence  in  be- 
half of  the  canonical  evangelists,  because  it  shows  how 
firm  and  long-settled  must  have  been  the  rocogmtiMi  of 
them  in  the  Church.     It  is  even  a  hastv  inference  from 
such  a  passage  that  the  author  was  inteUectoally  weak. 
If  this  uiference  is  to  be  drawn  from  such  an  observa- 
tion, the  ablest  of  the  fathers,  as  Augustine,  most  be 
equaUy  condemned.    Men  who  are  not  deficient  in  abil- 
ity may  say  sometimes  rather  foolish  things.  .  .  .  Dn 
the  whole,  Irenieus  is  distinguished  for  the  soundneitf 
and  clearness  of  his  understanding.     (See  Schaff  in  the 
first  part  of  our  article.)     He  is  rather  averse  to  specu- 
lation, being  of  a  practical  turn.    There  b  hardly  one 
of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  who,  in  all  the  quali- 
ties that  made  up  a  trustworthy  witness,  b  to  be  set  be- 
fore him.     There  b  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  his 
statements  concerning  the  origin  and  authority  of  tbe 
Gospels,  he  represents  the  Christians  of  hb  time.     It  b 
not  the  sentiment  of  an  indi\'idual  merely,  but  the  state 
of  things,  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church,  which 
he  brings  before  us.    No  good  reason  can  be  given  fcv 
thb  general,  exclusive  recognition  of  the  Gospels  nov 
included  in  our  canon,  no  even  plausible  solution  <^  the 
fact  can  be  rendered,  unless  it  be  granted  that  they  were 
really  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  apo8tk&  and 
were  thus  known  to  embody  the  testimony  M  e^-e-wit- 
nesses  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  re- 
cord.    Had  Polycarp  known  nothing  of  John^s  Go^ 
— or,  knowing  of  it,  had  he  rejected  it — ^it  b  impossibte 
that  Irenieus  and  hb  contemporaries  shonld  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact     It  b  proved  by  the  most  con- 
vincing array  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  Polycsrp, 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  John  the  Apoetle,  an  hcmor- 
ed  bishop  in  the  neighborhood  where  John  had  labored 
and  diedi,  considered  the  fourth  gospel  to  be  hb  compo- 
sition" (Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  CoUege,  in  the  /wfr- 
pendent^  Feb.  4, 1869 ;  comp.  the  reply  to  Dr.  Davidson 
[IfUrod,  to  the  N,  Test,  Lond.  1868,  2  vols*  8vd],  hi  tbe 
Brit,  and  For,  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1869,  p.  4-8).     In  a  simi- 
lar strain  argues  Mr.  Westcott  {History  of  the  JVVic  Test, 
Canon) :  "  In  the  same  Church  where  Irenieus  was  a 
presbyter — *  zealous  for  the  covenant  of  Christ' — Photi- 
nus  was  bbhop,  already  ninety  years  old.     Like  Poly- 
carp, he  was  associated  with  the  generarion  of  St.  John, 
and  must  have  been  bom  before  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
were  all  written.    And  how,  then,  can  it  be  suppcscd 
with  reason  that  forgeries  came  into  use  in  hb  time, 
which  he  must  have  been  able  to  detect  by  hb  own 
knowledge  ?  that  they  were  received  without  suspicion 
or  reserve  in  the  church  over  which  he  presided  ?    It 
b  possible  to  w^eaken  the  connection  of  facts  by  arbitniy 
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lypotheses;  but,  interpreted  acceding  to  their  natural 
oeaning,  they  tell  of  a  Church  united  by  its  head  with 
he  times  of  St.  John,  to  which  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
omished  the  unaffected  language  of  hope,  and  resigna- 
ion,  and  triumph.  And  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  is 
he  testimony  of  the  Church."  But  not  only  to  the  au- 
henticity  of  the  Grospels  does  Irenjeus  bear  his  tcstimo- 
ly.  Ue  also  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  in  support 
>f  other  N.-T.  books  which  have  been  questioned  (see 
BriL  and  For.  Ev,  Rev,  1869,  p.  7  sq.). 

IL  Canon,  of  Scripture,  —  Not  a  little  surprising,  but 
agreeably  so,  it  must  be  to  the  Christian  of  the  present 
lay  to  find  that  in  the  days  of  Irenseus,  even  when  the 
canon  of  Scripture  could  not  b^  expected  to  have  been 
60  accurately  defined  as  it  afterwards  was,  we  tind,  with 
the  exception  of  the  spurious  additions  to  Daniel,  found 
in  the  Septuagint,  and  the  books  of  Bamch,  quoted  un- 
der the  name  of  Jeremiah,  no  writings  of  the  O.  T.,  ac- 
knowledged as  forming  part  of  the  0.-T.  canon,  which 
Piotestants  do  cot  include  in  it  at  the  present  day. 
So  likewise  of  the  N.  T.,  the  only  book  not  now  accept- 
ed, but  to  which  Iremeus  credited  canonical  authority, 
is  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hennas."     Altogether, "  with  the 

most  inconsiderable  exceptions the  canon  of 

both  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  then  accepted  by  the  Church,  was 
duncident  and  conterminous  with  our  own."  But  more 
than  this,  by  the  language  which  Iremeus  uses,  we  find 
the  Church  of  his  day  harmonizing  with  and  justifying 
the  very  highest  claims  that  have  ever  been  advanc^ 
in  support  of  the  inspired  authority  and  infallible  accu- 
racy of  the  canonical  writings.  The  utterance  which 
lieoffius  has  made  on  this  subject  Romanists  have  sought 
to  torn  to  account  in  their  assertions  of  the  authority 
of  tradition  as  co-ordinate  with  that  of  Scripture.  But 
though,  as  was  natural  in  such  an  early  writer,  Irenseus 
often  refers  to  the  apostolic  traditions  preserved  in  the 
churches,  he  never  ascribes  to  these  an  authority  inde- 
pendent of  Scripture. 

12.  Literature, — Beaven,  Life  of  Iremeus  (Lond.  1841) ; 
Schaffi  fremeusy  in  Der  Deutsche  Kirchmfreund,  voL  v 
(Mercersb.  1852) ;  Gervaise,  La  Vie  de  S,  Irenie  (Paris, 
1723, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Stieren,  art. "  Iremeus,"  in  Ersch  u. 
Gruber,  Jtinofklop.  voL  ii,  sec  xxiii ;  Massuet,  Disserta- 
tiona  m  Irentei  libros,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Op- 
era; Deyliilg,  Irenmus,  evangelicce  veritatis  corfessor  ac 
testis  (Upa.  1721),  against  I^Iassnet ;  Ceillier,  Hist,ghih, 
d«  Auieurs  sacres  et  Eccles,  i,  495  sq.;  Fabricius,  Bibl, 
Grm,  vii,  75  sq. ;  Bohringer,  Kirchatgesch.  m  Biogra- 
i>4*o»,  vol  i;  Mohler,  Patroloffiej  vol  ii;  Bitter,  Gesck. 
*r  Philos,  i,  345  sq. ;  Dunckcr,  Des  heiL  Ireru  Christol «. 
^fi^anmeahange  m,  d,  iheol,  und  anthropoL  Grundlehren 
^rgestelU  (1843,  8vo) ;  Graul,  B,  chrisUich  Kircke  a.  d, 
SdwtUe  d,Iren,  Zeitaliers  (Lpz.  1860),  a  very  valuable 
little  work  of  168  pages,  in  which  "  the  position  of  Ire- 
wnisis  sketched  with  a  bold  and  firm  hand;"  SchrSckh, 
f^irdatgesckichte,  iii,  192  sq.;  Schaff,  Church  History, 
J^oL  i  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  Church  Historg,  vol  i  (see 
Ipdex) ;  Shedd,  Historg  of  Doctrines  (see  Index) ;  Har- 
^IVAow  are  the  Fathers f  (see  Index);  Augusti, 
^^'^^woywc^  voL  i  and  ii;  Banmgarten-Crusius,  Dog- 
^<JJ«wA.  (see  Index);  Bullet,  Theolog,  1869,  Oct.  25,  p. 
«J9;  ft*,  de  deux  Mondes,  1865j  February  16,  art.  vui; 
(MtHan  nemembrancer,  July,  1853,  p.  226;  Herzog, 
^'l^ncjfklopddie,  vii,  46  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

irenaeus,  St.,  a  Tuscan  martyr,  flourished  in  the 
J^  half  of  the  8d  century.  But  very  Uttle  is  known 
.  we  history  of  his  life.  He  suffered  martyrdom  dur- 
^^  w»e  peraecutbns.  under  the  emperor  Aurelius  (275), 

IJJ  ^  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Church  July  3 

^yfemat,  Mimoires  Fades,  voL  iv ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
^mrale^  xxv,  948. 

^renaaug^  St.,  another  martyr,  was  bishop  of  Sir- 
™^  (now  Sirmish,  a  Hungarian  village),  his  native 
rj^ttyi  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Many 
^^^'"^nents  were  offered  him  by  the  then  governor  of 

timufcl?^' ^^"*» ^^» "**  doubt, acted  under  instiuc- 
*««»&om  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximus,  to  re- 


nounce Christianity,  but,  all  proving  futile,  he  was  at 
last  beheaded,  after  having  been  subjected  to  various  tor- 
tures. Though  but  little  is  known  of  this  Iremeus's  per- 
sonal history,  it  is  evident,  from  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  secure  his  adhesion  to  the  heathen  practices, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  influence.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  accurately  known.  Some  think  it  to  be 
March  25,  the  day  on  which  his  death  is  commemora- 
ted by  Romanists ;  others  put  it  April  6,  A.D.  304.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gimrale,  xxv,  948 ;  Ceillier,  Hist, 
djes  aut.  sacr,  iii,  27 ;  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints^  iii,  651 
sq. ;  Real'Encgklop,f,  d.  Kathol,  DeutschUmd,  v,  715  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

IrenaeuB,  bishop  of  Tyre,  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  century.  He  was  originally  a  count  of  the 
empire,  and  first  took  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  where  he  represented  the 
emperor  Theodosius  as  assistant  to  Candidius,  to  settle 
the  controversy  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  and  their 
respective  followers.  Both  he  and  Candidius  favored 
Nestorius,  and,  failing  to  prevent  his  condemnation  at 
the  council,  did  their  utmost,  on  their  return  to  court,  to 
counteract  on  the  empcror^s  mind  the  influence  and  de- 
cision of  the  Cyrillians  against  Nestorius.  For  a  time 
they  succeeded  well,  as  their  representations  "  bore  on 
their  very  face  the  impress  of  truth."  But  the  Cyrillian 
party  predominating,  and  John,  the  secretary  of  CjTil, 
appearing  himself  at  court  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
Irenseus  and  Candidius,  the  feeble  sovereign  was  soon 
turned  in  favor  6f  the  Cyrillian  party,  and  Iremeus  him- 
self was  banished  from  the  court  about  A.D.  435.  He 
at  once  betotbk  himself  to  his  friends,  the  Oriental  bish- 
ops, and  by  them  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Tyre  in 
444.  The  emperor  now  issued  an  edict  condemning  the 
Nestorians,  and,  in  addidon,  it  was  ordered  that  Irenseus 
should  be  deposed  from  the  bishopric,  and  deprived  of 
his  clerical  character.  In  448  the  sentence  was  finally 
executed.  After  liis  retirement  Irenams  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Nestorian  struggle,  under  the  ritle  of  Tragoedki  * 
seu  Comment arii  de  rebus  in  Sgnodo  Ephesina  ac  in  Ori- 
cute  gestis.  The  original,  which  was  written  in  Greek, 
is  lost,  and  only  parts  of  it  remain  to  us  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation published  by  Christian  Lupus,  under  the  inaccu- 
rate title  of  Variorum  Patrum  Epistoke  ad  Concilium 
EpKesinum  pertinentis  (Louv.  1682).  Sec  Mausi,  Sacr, 
Condi,  Nov,  Collect,  v,  417, 731 ;  Tillemont,  3fem,  Eccles, 
xiv ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  sub.  ann.  444 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Gen,  xxv,  949 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  468  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

IrexiseuB,  a  pseudonym  for  the  celebrated  Church 
historian  Jouann  Karl  Ludwig  Gieseuer  (q.  v.). 

IrenseuB,  Chiistoph,  one  of  the  most  zealous  de- 
fendants of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fladans,  was  bom  at 
Schweiduitz,  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  First 
a  deacon  at  Aschersleben,  he  was  afterwards  called  to 
Eisleben  as  regular  pastor,  and  finally  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Weimar.  Accused  of  favoring  the  views  of 
Flacius,  a  consistent  though  much  persecuted  follower 
of  Luther,'he  was,  with  other  prominent  preachers  guilty 
of  the  same  failing,  dismissed  from  his  position  in  1572. 
He  now  removed  to  Austria,  where  he  published  in  1581 
a  pamphlet  against  the  first  article  of  the  Concordien- 
formdy  under  the  title  of  Christoph  Jrenai  Examen  d, 
ersten  A  rtikels  u.  d,  WirM'Geistes  i,  d,  neum  Concordi- 
enbuch  von  der  ErbsOnde,  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known  to  us.  See  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  781.  See 
Fi^cius.     (J.H.W.) 

IrenSBUB,  Falkovski,  a  learned  Russian  priest, 
was  bom  May  28, 1762.  He  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  then  went  to 
Hungary  to  study  philosophy,  history,  and  mathematics. 
He  was  married,  but  his  great  merits  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  bishop,  although,  according  to  the  gener- 
al rules  of  the  Greek  Church,  marriage  is  a  bar  to  a 
candidate  for  this  ofllice.  He  died  April  29, 1823.  ^  Ire- 
meus wrote  Chronologie  ecdesiastique  (Moscow,  1797) : 
-^ChrisHanWy  orthodoxcs  dogmatico^lentica  Theologia 
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Compendium  (Moscow,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  commen-  ' 
tariea  on  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Ga- 
Utians  (Kief,  1806,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Gagarin,  De  la 
TheoLdam  CEi/lise  Jiusse  (Par.  1857),  p.  63.  (J.  N.  P.) 
IrenaetiB,  Klementievski,  a  very  able  Russian 
theolo^an,  was  bom  at  Klementief  (\'ladimir  district) 
in  1753.  Of  his  early  history  but  little  is  known  to  us. 
He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  great  savant,  and  held 
the  bbhopric  of  Tvar,  and,  later,  the  archbbhopric  of 
Pskof,  and  died  at  St,  Petersburg  April  24,  1818.  Of 
course  he  belonged  to  the  monastic  order  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astical ofiices  of  Russia  are  accessible  only  to  monastic 
orders  (compare  Eckardt,  Modem  Russia),  Archbishop 
Irciueus  wrote  Comntentaries  on  the  Twelve  minor  Proph- 
ets:—St.  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Roman*  and  to  the  lie- 
breics :— and  also  published  some  of  his  sermons,  deliv- 
ered before  the  royal  household  at  St#i*etersburg  (1794). 
He  likewise  translated  into  Russian  the  writings  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Church  fathers,  and  cardinal  RelUirmine*s 
Commentary  on  the  Psahns  (Moscow,  1807,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
and  two  other  works  on  ascctism  by  Bellarmine.  See 
llocfer,  Nouv.  Diog.  Generate,  xxv,  949.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Ir^nd  {Eipfivrj,  Peace),  empress  of  Constantinople, 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  though  corrupt  char- 
acters of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  bom  in  Athens 
about  A.D.  725.  An  orphan,  17  years  of  age,  without 
any  fortune  except  her  beauty  and  talents,  she  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  then  reigning  emperor,  Leo  IV, 
and  in  A.D.  7G9  became  his  lawful  wife.  Her  love  for 
power,  it  is  said,  caused  her  to  commit  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, for  her  husband,  who  died  in  780,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  poisoned  by  her.  During  hb  reign 
she  had  acquired  not  on)y  the  love,  but  also  the  confi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  and  in  hb  testament  he  declared 
her  '•  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  their 
son  Constantine  VI,"  who  was,  at  the  decease  of  Leo  IV, 
only  ten  years  of  age.  Educated  in  the  worship  of  im- 
^  ages,  she  was  herself  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  icono- 
clasts, who  held  s^-ay  during  the  reign  of  her  husband, 
and  who,  even  at  one  time,  liad  caused  her  banbhment 
from  his  court  on  account  of  her  secret  worship  of  images, 
and  her  conspiracies  with  image-worshippers  against 
iconoclasro.  "  But,  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own 
name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  most  seriously  under- 
took the  min  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  the  first  step  of 
her  future  persecution  was  a  general  edict  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thou- 
sand images  were  exposed  to  public  veneration ;  a  thou- 
sand legends  were  invented  of  their  sufferings  and  mira- 
cles. As  opportiuiities  occurred  by  death  or  removal, 
the  episcopal  seats  were  judicially  filled ;  the  roost  eager 
competitors  for  earthly  or  celestial  favor  anticipated  and 
flattered  the  judgment  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  pro- 
motion of  her  secretary,  Tarasius,  gave  Irene  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of  the  Ori- 
ental Church."  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  council 
could  only  be  repeated  effectually  by  a  similar  assembly, 
and  to  this  end  she  convened  a  council  of  bbhops  at 
ConsUntinople,  A.D.  786.  By  thb  time,  however,  the 
people  and  the  army  had  learned  to  abhor  the  worship 
of  images  in  place  of  the  tme  God,  and  the  council  was 
opposed  by  a  mob,  assisted  by  the  troops,  and  even 
driven  from  the  capital.  This  by  no  means  intimidated 
Irene  in  her  marked  course.  She  had  determined  on 
the  reintroduction  of  image-worship  and  the  extirpation 
of  all  iconoclasts,  and  well  did  her  zeal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  gross  superstition  deserve  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  Church  ((Jreek)  with  a  saintship  (which  she  still 
occupies  in  the  Greek  calendar).  A  second  council  was 
convened  only  a  year  after  the  first  had  been  broken  up, 
but  this  time  at  Nice.  "  No  more  than  18  days  were 
allowed  for  the  consummation  of  thb  important  work ; 
the  iconodasts  appeared  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals 
or  penitents ;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of 
pope  Adrian  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  the  decrees 
vere  framed  by  the  president  Tarasius,  and  ratified  by 


the  acclamations  and  subscriptions  of  850  buhope.  Tber 
mianimously  pronounced  that  the  worship  of  images  s 
agreeable  to  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fstbcrs  aad 
councib  of  the  Church ;  but  they  hesitate  whether  that 
worship  be  relative  or  direct;  whether  the  godhesd  aad 
the  figure  of  Christ  be  entitled  to  the  same  nKxIe  of  ad<:>- 
ration.  Of  thb  second  Nicene  Council  the  acts  are  AiL 
extant;  a  curious  monument  of  superstition  and  i^nK*- 
ranee,  of  falsehood  and  folly"  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fi^i 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  v,  87  sq.).  Meanwhile^  howevCT. 
the  young  emperor  was  attaining  the  maturity  of  mas- 
hood  ;  *^  the  maternal  yoke  became  more  grievcios ;  aud 
he  listened  to  the  favorites  of  hb  own  age,  who  shsfcil 
hb  pleasures,  and  were  ambitions  of  sharing  his  powCT." 
But  Irene  was  by  no  means  ready  to  concede  to  her  s(« 
the  power  which  she  preferred  to  hold  in  her  own  ha&d. 
and,  ever  vigilant,  she  soon  penetrated  the  designs  d* 
her  son.  As  a  consequence,  there  arose  at  court  two 
factions.  The  young  and  the  vigorous  gathered  armmd 
the  heir  presumptive,  and  in  790  he  actually  mcceeded 
in  assuming  himself  the  government  of  affiurs.  As  Con- 
stantine VI  he  became  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  and  Irene  was  dismissed  to  a  life  of  solitiide  and 
repose.  '*  But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the 
arts  of  dissimulation :  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eu- 
nuchs, revived  the  filial  tendemefs  of  the  prince,  re- 
gained hb  confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credulity.  Tlte 
character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute  of  senee  or 
spirit;  but  his  education  had  been  studiously  neglected: 
and  the  ambitious  mother  now  exposed  to  the  public 
censure  the  vices  which  she  herself  had  nourished,  and 
the  actions  which  she  herself  had  secretly  advised.' 
Meanwhile  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  also  ccoicoctcd 
against  Constantino,  and  only  reached  his  ears  whcc 
he  knew  it  to  be  itni?ossible  for  him  to  successfully  re- 
sist. In  liaf  tc  he  ficd  from  the  capital.  But  hb  own 
guards  even  had  been  bought  in  the  interests  of  IreiM>, 
and  the  emperor  was  seized  by  them  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  transported  back  to  Constantinople  to  the 
pori)h}Ty  apartment  of  the  palace  where  he  had  fir»t 
seen  the  light.  "  In  the  mind  of  Irene  ambition  had 
stified  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  nature;"  and 
it  was  decreed,  in  a  bloody  council  which  she  had 
assembled,  that  Constantine  must  by  some  means  be 
forever  rendered  incapable  of  assuming  fbe  govern- 
ment himself.  While  asleep  in  hb  bed,  the  hirdiDg»  of 
Irene  entered  the  room  of  the  prince  and  stabbed  tbdr 
daggers  with  violence  and  precipitation  into  hb  eyes, 
depri\*ing  him  not  only  of  hb  eyesight,  but  rendering 
hb  life  even  critical  As  if  thb  crime  were  in  itself  not 
sufficiently  great,  the  youth  was  even  deprived  of  his 
liberty  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  survived  the  fa- 
tal stroke,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  leA 
to  phie  away,  llius  the  unnatural  mother,  guilty  of  a 
crime  unparalleled  in  the  hbtory  of  crimes,  secured  for 
herself  the  reins  of  government.  But  still  Irene  was 
not  free  from  anxieties.  Though  the  punishment  which 
her  crime  deserved  did  not  immediately  follow  the  bloody 
deed,  it  yet  came  surely.  Her  two  favorites,  Staunciu? 
and  Jiltius,  whom  she  had  raised,  enriched,  and  intrusted 
with  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  were  coustantly 
embroiled  with  each  other,  and  their  jealousies  cmly 
ceased  with  the  death  of  the  former,  A.!).  800.  In  or- 
der to  secure  her  possession  of  the  throne,  she  sought 
a  marriage  with  Charlemagne  -,  but  the  Frank  emperor 
had  evidently  no  relbh  for  a  woman  who  had  commit- 
ted so  many  crimes,  and  the  scheme  proved  abortive. 
Two  years  later,  her  treasurer,  Nicephorus,  rebelkd 
against  her,  and,  suddenly  seizing  her  person,  banished 
her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  ^e  was  forced  to  spin 
for  a  livelihood.    Here  she  died  of  grief,  A.D.  803.   See 

ICON0C!-A8M.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Irenical  Theology  b  a  term  (from  dprivtj.peact) 
used  to  designate  the  art  or  science  of  conciHating  any 
differences  which  arise  in  religion  and  in  the  Church 
from  one-sided  theories  or  misapprehension.  Making 
peace  implies  a  previous  warfare,  hence  irenical  tbeoIogT 
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k  closely  allied  to  polemics  (q.  v.),  which,  in  its  true 
character,  should  be  but  a  struggle  for  peace.     For  the 
ffvvStCfioc  riic  tipfjviii:^  or  "bond  of  peace"  (Eph.iv,8), 
embraces  ail  Christians,  and  the  dXri^^tvuv  iv  aya^ry, 
or  ^speaking  the  truth  in  love"  (Eph.  iv,  15),  contains 
two  commandments  which  cannot  be  separated.    Hence 
we  find  in  the  Christian  Church,  from  her  earliest  days 
up  to  our  own  times,  attempts  to  secure  peace  and  unity 
by  conciliating  all  differences  and  by  reuniting  those 
who  had  separated  from  each  other.     Sucli  was  partic- 
ularly the  case  when  schism  occurred  first  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  churches,  then  between  the  Rom- 
i»h  and  the  Protestant,  and,  again,  between  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed.    Lrenical  attempts  accompanied 
each  of  these  separations,  as  is  evinced  by  the  large 
number  of  works  known  as  Irenicum,  Unio,  ConcoiyHoj 
etc    But  the  labor  of  dogmatical  peace-makers,  or,  as 
some  call  them,  the  angels  of  peace  upon  earth,  is  so 
profoundly,  so  quietly,  and  unostentatiously  done,  that 
the  general  mass  of  professional  theologians  hardly  be- 
come aware  of  it.    As  a  r^^ular  science,  however,  or 
^rstematic  theorj',  these  efforts  at  peaceful  agreement 
on  the  points  of  difference  could  only  spring  from  a  well 
defined  and  developed  state  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
Christian  life  and  its  theory.     Hence  irenical  theology 
is  comparatively  modem,  and  its  s^'stem  but  little  de- 
Teloped  .as  yet.     No  one  can  deny  that  in  the  N.  T.,  in 
the  works  of  the  apologists,  apostles,  and  fathers,  and 
down  through  a  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  writings, 
and  paiticolarly  in  those  of  the  mystics  and  pious  as- 
cetics, there  are  many  pacificatory  elements  which 
might  serve  as  material  for  an  irenical  sj-stem.     After, 
the  Reformation  we  find  such  fragments  side  by  side 
with  the  most  violent  polemical  works.     We  might 
mention  in  thb  connection  Erasmus  {De  amalnlt  ecde- 
tim  ameardia),  George  Wicel,  H.  Cassander,  Fr.  Junius, 
besides  Melancthon,  Alartin  Bucer,  etc.     It  was  against 
one  of  these  peace-makers,  David  Paneus  (f  1615)  that 
Uwnhard  Hutter  wrote  his  Irenicum  vere  Ckrisiianum 
(2d  edit.  Rostock,  1619),  in  which,  however,  he  admits 
that  the  atudnment  of  ultimate  unity  and  peace  is  prob- 
lematicaL    Among  the  most  active  in  the  cause  of 
onion  we  find,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  Hugo  Grotius 
(t  1W5),  antl,in  the  Lutheran,  George  Calixtus  (f  1656). 
The  Jesuits,  however,  managed  to  interfere  in  all  these 
•ttempts,  and  to  render  them  abortive  by  proposing  so- 
phistical and  impossible  b&ses  of  union.     On  the  other 
band,  untimely  propositions  on  both  sides,  dictated 
either  by  fear  or  worldly  motives,  threw  discredit  on 
the  caose  itself.     It  was  now  decried  as  Babelianism, 
Samaritanism,  neutralism,  syncretism,  etc.     Still  there 
continued  to  appear  persons  who  believed  in  the  pos- 
Mbility  of  union,  and  Ubored  zealously  for  it.     Among 
them  were  John  Fabricius  of  Hehnstadt  (f  1729),  a  dis- 
aple  of  Calixtus,  and  the  Scotch  divine,  John  Dury,  or 
Doiams  (1630-78),  who,  knowing  the  relation  between 
the  Protestant  confessions,  labored  with  a  truly  Chris- 
^  spirit  to  secure  this  end.    His  principal  work,  /rcn- 
^fyun  tractatuun  Prodromus  (Amstelod.  1662,  8vo),  is 
"I  itaelf  a  sort  of  irenical  theory,  as  it  treats  of  the  man- 
ner of  removing  the  obstacles  to  union,  of  the  grounds 
"jfficient  for  evangelical  unity,  of  the  causes  and  means 
«  Rdigions  reconciliation,  and  of  the  true  method  of  ac- 
cwnpUshing  that  result.     Similar  works,  like  the  rue 
T^*"^*»»  etc,  appeared  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
««>,  though  not  so  numerously,  in  the  Lutheran.  Among 
r*  Jwmanists  even,  we  find  some  earnest  peace-makers, 
wtt  their  efforts  met  with  little  success.    Among  the 
^  prominent  was  the  Spaniard,  Christopher  Roja  de 
^«nola,  appointed  bishop  in  Austria  in  1668;  he  made 
P^  effiorts  towards  reconciling  the  churches,  and  was 
r^'^J^^'^ced  by  the  emperor  Leopold  and  pope  Inno- 
r^I»  but  was  afterwards  disowned  by  the  latter,  and 
^»CT  himself  was  obliged  to  caution  aU  against  hold- 
^J^cret  intercourse  with  him.     He  gained  to  his 
^  the  Lutheran  abbot  Mobmus,  of  Loccum,  in  Han- 
%  who,  in  torn,  found  a  zeak>us  and  distinguished 


advocate  of  unity  in  Leibnitz.  Correspondence  was  be- 
gun with  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  and  Leibnitz  wrote 
a  very  ingenious  Stfstema  Theologicej  which  was  only 
published  in  1819,  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  German 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Loreius  Doller  (Mayence,  1820), 
with  a  preface,  in  which  he  asserts  that  Leibnitz  was  at 
heart  a  Romanist.  This  brought  an  answer  of  G.  £. 
Schulze,  Uebfr  die  Enideckung  das  Ltibmtz  tin  Katkolik 
gtwtsen  (Gotting.  1827).  The  negotiations  in  the  mean 
time  proved  unsuccessful,  and  matters  remained  un- 
changed; but  still  the  irenical  tendency  was  clearly 
gaining  ground.  Soon  after  the  impulse  towards  a  liv- 
ing &ith  given  by  Spener  and  his  school  there  appeared 
a  large  number  of  works  for  and  against  the  union  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  which  finally  led,  in  Pnu^sia, 
to  some  practical  results.  These,  however,  wc  shall  not 
dweU  upon  here,  our  present  object  being  only  to  show 
the  development  of  irenical  theology.  John  Christo- 
pher Kocher  (f  1772)  published  a  Jiibliotheca  theologia 
irenictB  (Jerue,  1764),  which,  though  short,  is  valuable. 
He  defines  irenical  theology  (§  3)  as  being  "  t^iat  part 
of  controversial  theology  which  inquires  into  the  import 
of  such  doctrines  and  religious  ceremonies  as  either 
whole  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  personal  members  contend 
about,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Church  of  God,  or  to  restore  them  to  the  position 
which  they  first  held."  The  tendency  to  unity  now 
gradually  became  transformed  into  a  general  toleration ; 
nothing  was  done  towards  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
differences,  though  much  preparation  was  made  in  that 
direction  by  the  humanistic  tendenc}',  and  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  all  religious  systems.  (On  the  literature 
of  the  subject  in  that  period,  see  Winer,  Ilandbttck  der 
iheoL  Literaturg,  i,  3o6i-60.)  Among  the  works  which 
advocated  a  union  of  the  churches,  but  rather  from  a 
practical  than  a  scientific  point  of  view,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned first  those  of  Joseph  Planck  (f  1833)  and  Mar- 
heineke  (f  1845) ;  then  those  of  J.  A.  Stark  (f  1816) ; 
Theoduls  Gastmahl,  the  crypto  -  catholic  Protestant 
court-preacher  of  Darmstadt  (7th  edit.  1828,  8vo) ;  the 
Christliche  Ilmotikon  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Bohme  (Halle,  1827) ; 
and  Id^n  it,  cL  vmem  Zusammenhang  v.  Gluuhemreini- 
ffung  u,  Glaubenseimgung  in  d,  Evangtl.  Kirchej  by  Dan- 
iel of  Cologne  (Lei|)zig,  1823). 

In  Germany,  ilarhcinckc,  who,  in  imitation  of 
Planck,  transformed  symbolics  into  a  comparison  of  the 
different  Christian  confessions,  greatly  advance<l  the 
real  scientific  cliaracter  of  irenical  theology,  partly  as 
the  general  union  of  the  churches,  partly  as  that  of  the 
different  confessions.  The  same  spirit,  though  joined 
to  much  partiality,  pervades  also  the  Roman  Catholic ' 
Symbolik  of  Adam  Mohler,  and  in  a  more  liberal  tone 
Leopold  Schmid's  GeiU  des  Kafholicismus  oder  Gmndk' 
gung  der  chrigtltchen  Iremk  (1848).  On  the  contrary, 
such  works  as  Dr.  F.  A.  Staudenmaier*s  (f  1856)  Zum 
religiosen  Frieden  d.ZuhtnJl  (1846, 2  vols.  8vo)  dbfigure  . 
Protestantism  to  such  an  extent,  and  are  written  in  so 
illiberal  a  tone,  that,  if  such  were  more  abundant,  they 
would  kindle  again  the  fiercest  strife.  Yet  the  scientific 
basis  of  religious  and  denominational  peace  has  made 
much  progress  since  Schleiermacher  gave  a  scientific 
development  to  polemics  and  apologetics.  This  is  espe- 
cially e\*ident  in  J.  Peter  Lange's  Christliche  Bogmatik, 
the  third  part  of  which  (Heidelberg,  1852)  contains  a 
clever  sketch  of  practical  dogmatics,  or  of  polemics  and 
irenical  theology.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  province 
of  irenical  theology  to  bring  out  of  the  different  relig- 
ious opinions  those  which  coincide  with  the  Christian 
dogma,  to  free  them  from  all  errors  and  excesses,  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  life  and  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
or  to  submit  them  to  the  Christian  dogmas  (§  5).  It 
has  therefore  to  search  out  the  hidden  efforts  of  truth  in 
all  religious  manifestations.  All  distortions  of  truth  are 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  original  truth.  Irenical 
theology  is  again  divided  into  elementarily  L  e.  an  expo- 
sition of  the  struggles  of  truth  and  of  the  means  of  as- 
sisting it ;  and  concrete^  i.  e.  an  exposition  of  the  organic 
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liberation  and  development  of  truth  in  humanity  until 
the  completion  of  the  Church.  Sin,  however,  will  al- 
ways remain  an  obatacle  to  absolute  peace  till  it  is  final- 
ly abolished  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  this  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  by  adhering  to  Meldenius's  maxim : 
*<In  necessariis  unitas,  in  non  necessariis  libertas,  in 
utrisque  caritas."  See  Dr.  F.  J.  LUcke,  Ueber  d,  AlUr 
dieses  kirchlichen  Frietlenupruches  (Gott.  1850). — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyklopadiej  vii,  60 ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber's  Et»cif' 
khpddiej  ii,  23. 

Ir-ha-H6rdB,  in  the  A.  Vers.  "The  City  op  De- 
struction" (D*^nn  *l"^?,  Ir-ha-he'reiy  v.  r.  Ir-ha-che'' 
resy  O^inn  n"«5 ;  Sept.  'AxipiQ,  Vulg.  Cintas  Solis), 
the  naintf  or  appellation  of  a  city  in  Egypt,  mentioned 
only  in  Isa.  xix,  18.  The  reading  O^Jl,  i/erw,  is  that 
of  most  MSS.,  the  Syr.,  Aq.,  and  Theod.;  the  other 
reading,  CliH,  Cheres,  is  supported  by  the  Sept.,  but 
only  in  form,  by  SjTnm.,  who  has  woXtg  rfXiov,  and  the 
Vulg.  JSesenius  {Thesaur,  p.  891,  a;  622)  prefers  the 
latter  reading.  There  are  various  explanations;  we 
shall  first  take  those  that  treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  then 
those  tlmt  suppose  it  to  be  an  appellation  used  by  the 
prophet  to  denote  the  future  of  the  city. 

1.  "  The  city  of  the  Sun^^  a  translation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  generally  called  in  the 
Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form  of  its  civil  name  An  [see 
On],  and  once  Beth-shemesh,  "the  house  of  the  sun" 
(Jcr.  xliii,  13),  a  more  literal  translation  than  this  sup- 
posed one  of  the  sacred  name.  See  BETii-SHESf^ii. 
This  explanation,  however,  is  highly  improbable,  for 
we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and  the  civil  names 
of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a  third  name,  merely  a  variety  of 
the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the  sacred  name,  is  very  un- 
likely. The  name  Betk-shanesh  is,  moreover,  a  more 
literal  translation  in  ita  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name 
than  this  supposed  one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
as  to  the  last  part  of  the  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in 
Palestine  called  Beth-shemesh,  a  town  of  the  Levites  on 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  a  Mount 
Heres,  D^H""iil  (Judg.  i,  35),  so  that  the  two  names, 

as  applied  to  the  sun  aa  an  object  of  worship,  might 
probably  be  interchangeable.     See  Heres. 

2.  "  The  city  Heres,'^  a  transcription  in  the  last  part 
of  the  word  of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  HeUopolis, 
Ha-r.\,  "  the  abode  (liter. "  house")  of  the  sun."  This 
explanation,  however,  would  necessitate  the  omission  of 
the  article. 

3.  Jerome  supposes  b*lH  to  be  equivalent  to  ttJlH, 
"a  potsherd,"  and  to  be  a  name  of  the  town  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ostracink,  'Oorpanv/}  (*•  earthen").  Akin 
with  this  is  the  view  of  others  (see  Alexander  ad  loc.), 
who  suppose  that  reference  is  made  to  Tahpanes,  the 
brick-kilns  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xliii, 

4.  "  A  city  preserved,^  meaning  that  one  of  the  five 
cities  mendoned  should  be  preserved.  Gesenius,  who 
proposes  this  construction,  if  the  last  half  of  the  word 
be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the  place,  compares  the  Ar- 
abic charcuoj  "  he  guarded,  kept,  preserved,"  etc  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  word  Heres  or  Hres,  in  an- 
cient Egyptian,  probably  signifies  "  a  guardian."  This 
rendering  of  Gesenius  is,  however,  merely  conjectural, 
and  has  hardly  been  adopted  by  any  other  leading  in- 
terpreter. 

6.  The  ordinary  rendering, "  a  city  destroyedj*^  lit  "a 
city  of  destruction ;"  in  the  A.V. "  the  city  of  destruction," 
meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be 
destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's  idiom.  Some  maintain 
that  the  prophet  refers  to  five  great  and  noted  cities  of 
Egj'pt  when  he  says,  "In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan ;"  but 
they  cannot  agree  as  to  what  these  cities  are.  Others 
suppose  that  by  Jive  a  round  number  is  meant ;  while 
others  think  that  some  proportional  number  is  referred 
to— five  out  of  20,000,  or  five  out  of  1000.    Calvin  inter- 


prets the  passage  as  meaning  five  out  of  aix>-^^^ 
iessing  the  true  religion,  and  one  rejectuig  it ;  and  Utt& 
one  is  hence  called  "  City  of  destruction,"  which  b  nuti 
its  proper  name,  but  a  description  indicative  of  ita  dooou 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  then  either  under  a  jrnnt  nd« 
or  under  an  Ethiopian  sovereign.     We  can,  therefoce. 
understand  the  connection  of  the  three  scd>jecta  cooi- 
imsed  in  this  and  the  adjoining  chapters.     Chmp.  x\-ia 
is  a  prophecy  against  the  Ethiopians,  xix  is  the  Burdt  n 
of  Egypt,  and  xx,  delivered  in  the  year  of  the  capture 
of  Ashdod  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts 
the  leading  captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etbjopiam. 
probably  the  garrison  of  that  great  Mronghold,  aa  a 
warning  to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid. 
Chap,  xviii  ends  with  an  indication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  reifers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians — as  we  understand 
the  passage — as  sending  "  a  present"  "  to  the  place  c€ 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Mount  Zion"  (ver.  7). 
If  this  be  taken  in  a  proper  and  not  a  tropical  sense,  it 
would  refer  to  the  conversion  of  Ethiopians  by  the 
preaching  of  the  law  while  the  Temple  yet  stood.    That 
such  had  been  the  case  before  the  Gospel  was  preached 
is  evident  from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  at  qoeen 
Candace,  whom  Philip  met  on  his  return  homeward  from 
worshipping  at  JerusJdem,  and  converted  to  Chrisdanity 
(Acts  \'iii,  26-39).    The  Burden  of  Egypt  seems  to  point 
to  the  times  of  the  Pernan  and  Greek  dominioiis  over 
that  country.     The  citil  war  agrees  with  the  troubles 
of  the  Dodecarchy,  then  we  read  of  a  time  of  bitter  op- 
pression by  **  a  cruel  lord  and  [or  "  even"  J  a  fierce  king," 
probably  pointing  to  the  Persian  conquests  and  rok, 
and  specially  to  Cambyses,  or  Cambyses  and  Ochus,  and  i 
then  of  the  drying  of  the  sea  (the  Red  Sea;  compare  xi,    1 
15),  and  the  river,  and  canals,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
water-plants,  and  of  the  misery  of  the  fishers  and  work- 
ers in  linen.    The  princes  and  counsellors  are  to  lose 
their  wisdom  and  the  people  to  be  filled  with  fear,  all 
which  calamities  seem  to  have  b^un  in  the  desolatioo 
of  the  Persian  nUe.     It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what 
follows  as  to  the  dread  of  the  land  of  Jndah  which  the 
Egyptians  should  feel,  immediately  preceding  the  men- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  article :  "  In  that  day  shall 
five  cities  in  the  land  of  Eg>'pt  speak  the  langwige  of 
Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  h(»t8 ;  one  shall  be 
caUed  Ir-ha-heres.     In  that  day  shall  tha^e  be  an  altar 
to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a 
pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.     And  it  shall 
be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  be- 
cause of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  sav- 
iour, and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them"^  (xix, 
18-20).     The  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egypt  is 
prophesied  in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).     The  time 
of  the  Greek  dominion,  following  the  Persian  rule,  may 
here  be  pointed  to.     There  was  then  a  great  influx  of 
Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of  a  Jewish  town,  Omon, 
and  a  great  Jewish  population  at  Alexandria,  wc  may 
suppose  that  there  were  other  large  settlements.    These 
would  "  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,"  at  first  literal- 
ly, afterwards  in  their  retaiiung  the  religion  and  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers.     The  altar  would  well  correspood 
to  the  temple  built  by  Onias;  the  pillar,  to  the  syna- 
gogue of  Alexandria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  and 
western  borders  of  Egypt.    In  this  case  Alexitoder  would 
be  the  deliverer.     We  do  not  know,  however,  that  at 
this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  true  God 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.    If  the  pn^thecy  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  proper  sense,  we  can,  however,  see  no 
other  time  to  which  it  applies,  and  must  suppose  that 
Ir-ha-heres  was  one  of  the  cities  partly  or  whoUy  in- 
habited by  the  Jews  in  Egypt :  of  these,  Omon  was  the 
most  important,  and  to  it  the  rendering,  "  One  shall  be 
called  a  city  of  destruction,"  would  apply,  since  it  was 
destroyed  by  Titus,  while  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  the 
other  cities,  yet  stand.     If  the  pn^hecy  is  to  be  taken 
tropically,  the  best  reading  and  rendering  are  matters 
of  verbal  criticism.— Smith ;  Kitto.    SeelSAiAR. 
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Xr-ham-M^lach  (nban  ^-^r,  city  of  the  icJt,  so 
called  j|tt>.  from  the  salt  rocks  still  found  in  that  vidn- 
itf;  9^fr)  ttoAcc  twv  a\ufV,Yxdg.  civitas  9aliSf  Auth. 
Yen.  ^'City  of  Salt"),  a  dty  in  t^e  Desert  of  Judah, 
mentioned  between  Nibshan  and  £n-gedi  (Josh,  xv,  62) ; 
probably  atnated  near  the  sonth-westem  part  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Compare  the  "^Valley  of  Salt"  (2  Sam. viii, 
18;  P8a.lx,2). 

Ir-hat-Temanxn  (D'^'^'OFin  *t*^?,  dty  of  the 
palnu,  so  called  prob.  from  a  palm  grove  in  its  neigh- 
borhood ;  Sept.  voktc  ^oivucta^v,  or  ti  irokic  rwv  ^ivi- 
mv,  Yulg.  cicitas  palmantm,  Auth.  Versi  ^  city  of  palm- 
trees'*),  a  place  near  or  identical  with  Jrricho  (Deut 
xxxiv,  3;  Judg.  i,  16;  iii,  18;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  16), 
which  now,  however,  is  utterly  destitute  of  palm-trees. 

I'll  (Heb.  W,  ■>n'^5,  cUizmi  Sept.  Oipi,  Vulg. 
rTrat),  the  Ia8t-name4  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela,  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  7).  KC.  between  1856  and 
1658.    SeelR. 

TRI  also  appears  in  the  A.  Vers,  of  the  Apocrypha  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  62)  as  the  name  (Oitpia  v.  r.  Owp/,  Vulg. 
Jonu)  of  the  father  of  the  priest  Marmoth ;  evidently 
the  Uriah  (q.  v.)  of  Ezra  viii,  33. 

Iri'jah  (Heb.  Yir^foh',  JT^;«7%  seen  by  Jehovah; 
Sept  Sapovtac,  Vtdg.  Jerias)^  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  a 
captain  of  the  ward  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  who  ar- 
rested the  prophet  Jeremiah  on  the  pretence  ^|At  he 
was  deserting  to  the  Chaldrnms  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13, 14). 
EC  589. 

I   Irish  Chnroh.    See  Irblaio). 

Irmensaul,  a  statue  of  unknown  form  and  signifi- 
cance, which  was  erected  at  Eresberge,  in  Hessen  or 
Westphalia,  and  worshipped  by  the  andent  Saxons.  In 
772.  Charlemagne,  having  conquered  the  country  and 
btought  the  people  under  subjection,  destroyed  it,  to 
discMj^kie  the  idolatrous  worship.  It  is  said  that  he 
foanJBthe  inside  s  great  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  th^athedral  of  Hildesheim  they  show  a  column  of 
green  marble  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  column  of  Ir- 
mensaul See  Grimm, /rma»/ra«fett./nn£n«aii/ie  (Vien- 
na, 1815) ;  Von  der  Hagen,  Irmin,  $eme  S&ule  uu  «.  Wege 
(BresL  1817).— Pierer,  Utdv.  Lex,  ix,  66.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ir>na'hafth  [many  Ir^ttahaah]  (Ueb.  Ir-Nadioih', 
tinj  ^^"S,  Merpent  city ;  Sept  xoKtQ  Naac,  Vulg.  urbs 
Aaoi,  AutluVers.  margin,  "city  of  Nahash""),  a  pUce 
founded  (rebuilt)  by  Tehinnah,  the  son  of  Eshton,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  12).  Schwarz  (PakgL 
P>  116)  thinks' it  the  present  Dir-NachaSi  one  mile  east 
of  Beth-Jibrin;  prob.  the  same  marked  (perh.  inaccu- 
ntely)  DoT'Hakha*  on  Zimmennan's  map,  a  short  di»- 
tance  north-east  of  Beit-Jibrin.  Van  de  Velde  likewise 
idendfies  it  with  ^  Deir-Nalchm,  a  village  with  ancient 
n^mains  east  of  Beit-Jibrin*"  (Memoir,  p.  822).     See 

N^IASH. 

^»tina,6af^';  Chald.bnB,|iarse/';  Gr.  «ri'^fj- 
poc,  Lat  yermm).  There  is  not  much  room  to  doubt 
the  identity  of  the  metal  denoted  by  the  above  terms. 
Tnbal-Cain  is  theJtrtt-meiUioned  anith,  **  a  forger  of  ev- 
«y  instrument  of  iron"  (Gen.  iv,  22).  As  this  metal  is 
""wly  found  m  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  oombi- 
!>■*«»  with  oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
It, which  is  attributed  to  Tubal-Cain,  argues  an  acquaint- 
*^  with  the  difilculties  that  attend  the  smelting  of 
this  metaL  Iron  melts  at  a  temperature  of  about  dOOfP 
rahreohett,  and  to  produce  this  heat  hurge  furnaces  sup- 
phed  by  a  strong  bhist  of  air  are  necessary.  But,  how- 
evtt  difficult  it  may  be  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such 
JPI*«nces  at  so  early  a  perioid,  it  is  perfectly  certain 
tK^L?*^  "w  of  iron  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that 
therefcie  some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in 
question  most  have  been  discovered.  What  the  process 
?*y  We  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture ;  a  method 
^f«npkiyed  by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely  simple 
*^  <^  great  aatiqaity,  which,  though  rude,  is  Very  effeo- 
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tive,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar  knowledge 
in  an  early  stage  of  civilization  (Ure,  Diet,  Arts  cmd 
Sdencesj  &  v.  Steel).  The  smelting  furnaces  of  iEtha- 
lia,  described  by  Diodorus  (v,  18),  remains  of  which 
still  exist  in  that  country,  correspond  roughly  with  the 
modem  bloomeries  (Napier,  Metcttturgy  qjfthe  Bible  p. 
140).  Mallfiahle  iron  was  in  common  use,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
cast-iroiL    See  Metal. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Canaioi  is  indicated  by  describ- 
ing it  as  ^  a  land  whoqe  stones  are  iron"  (Deut  viii,  9),  a 
passage  firom  which  it  would  seem  that  in  ancient  times 
it  was  a  plentiful  production  of  that  vicuiity  (compare 
Job  xxviii,  2),  as  it  is  still  in  Syria,  especially  in  the  re- 
gion of  Lebanon  (Volney^s  Trav.  i,  288).  There  appear 
to  have  been  furnaces  for  smelting  at  an  early  period  in 
Egypt  (Deut.  iv,  20 ;  oomp.  Hengstenberg,  Mos,  u,Aeg, 
p.  19).  Winer,  indeed  {Reaiw,  s.  v.  Eisen),  understands 
that  the  basalt  which  predominates  in  the  Hauran 
(Burokhardt,  ii,  687)  is  the  material  of  which  Og's  bed- 
stead (Deut.  iii,  11)  was  made,  as  it  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron.  But  this  is  doubtfuL  Fliny  (xxxvi, 
11),  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says,  indeed,  that 
basalt  is  "  ferrei  colons  atque  duritise,*'  but  does  not  hint 
that  inm  was  ever  extracted  from  it.  The  book  of  Job 
contains  passages  which  indicate  that  iron  was  a  metal 
well  known.  Of  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  we  learn 
that ''iron  is  taken  from  dust"  (xxviii,  2).  Ironwaspre- 
pared  in  abundance  by  David  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (1  Chron.  xxii,8),  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  talents  (1  Chron.  xxix,  7),  or,  rather,  **  with- 
out weight""  (1  Chron.  xxii,  14).  Working  in  iron  was 
considered  a  calling  (2  Chron.  ii,  7).  See  Smith.  In 
Ecdus.  xxxviii,  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
an  iron-smith's  (Isa.  xliv,  12)  workshop:  the  smith, 
parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the  furnace,  sitting 
beside  his  anvil,  and  contemplating  the  nnwrought  iron, 
his  ears  deafened  with  the  din  of  the  heavy  hammer, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model,  and  never  sleeping  till  he 
has  accomplished  his  task.  The  superior  hardness  and 
strength  of  iron  above  all  other  substances  is  alluded  to 
in  Dan.  ii,  40;  its  exceeding  utility,  in  Sir.  xxxix,  81. 
It  was  found  among  the  Midianites  (Numb,  xxxi,  22), 
and  was  part  of  the  wealth  distributed  among  the  tribes 
at  their  location  in  the  land  (Josh,  xxii,  8). 

The  market  of  T3rre  was  supplied  with  bright  or  pol- 
ished iron  by  the  merchants  (k  Dan  and  Javan  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  19).  Some,  as  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  render  this 
'^ wrought  iron:"  so  De  Wette  ''geschmiedetes  Eisen." 
The  Targum  has  **  bars  of  iron,"  which  would  correspond 
with  the  ttrieturm  of  Pliny  (xxxiv,  41).  But  Kimcht 
(Lex.  s.  V.)  expounds  nid^,  ^dshSth,  as  ^pure  and  pol- 
ished" (=Span.  achrOf  steel),  in  which  he  is  supported 
by  R  SoL  Parchon,  and  by  Ben-Zeb,  who  gives  "glftnx- 
end"  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Homeric  aWwv  eidif' 
poc,  IL  vii,  473).  If  the  Javan  alluded  to  were  Greece, 
and  not,  as  Bocbart  (Phaleffy  ii,  21)  seems  to  think,  some 
place  in  Arabia,  there  might  be  reference  to  the  iron 
mines  of  Blacedonia,  spoken  of  in  the  decree  of  iEmilius 
Paulus  (Livj',  xlv,  29) ;  but  Bochart  urges,  as  a  very 
strong  argument  in  support  of  his  theory,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  the  T3rrians  did  not  depend 
upon  Greece  for  a  supply  of  cassia  and  dimamon,  which 
are  a3aociated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise  of  Dan  and 
Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary  was  the  case.  Pliny 
(xxxiv,  41)  awards  the  palm  to  the  iron  of  Serica,  that 
of  Parthia  being  next  in  excellence.  The  Chalybes  of 
the  Pontus  were  celebrated  as  workers  in  iron  in  very 
ancient  times  (iEsch.  Prom.  788).  They  were  identified 
by  Strabo  with  the  Chaldni  of  his  day  (xii,  549),  and 
the  mines  which  they  worked  were  in  the  mountains 
skirting  the  sea-coast  The  produce  of  their  hibor  is 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv,  12,  as  being  of  su- 
perior quality.  Iron  nunes  are  still  in  existence  on  the 
same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found  **  in  small  nodular  mass- 
es in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies  a  limestone  rock* 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog,  s.  v.  Chalybes). 
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From  the  earliest  times  we  meet  with  manufactures 
in  iron  of  the  utmost  variety  {some  articles  of  which 
seem  to  be  anticipations  of  what  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  modem  inventions).    Thus  iron  was  used 
for  chisels  (Deut,  xxvii,  6),  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
foraxe8(Deut,xix,5;  2  Kings  vi,  6, 6 ;  lBa.x,84;  comp. 
Homer,  //.  iv,  485) ;  for  harrows  and  saws  (2  Sam.  xii, 
81 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  8) ;  for  nails  (1  Chron.  xxii,  3),  and  the 
fastenings  of  the  Temple ;  for  weapons  of  war  (J.  Sam. 
xvii,7;  Job  xx,  24),  and  for  war  charioU  (Josh,  xvii, 
16, 18 ;  Judg.  i,  19 ;  iv,  8, 18).    The  hitter  were  plated 
or  studded  with  it,  or  perhaps  armed  with  iron  scythes 
at  the  axles,  like  the  currus  falcoH  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans.   Its  usage  in  defensive  armor  is  implied  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  7  (compare  Rev.  ix,  9),  and  as  a  safeguard 
in  peace  it  appears  in  fetters  (Psa.  cv,  18),  prison  gates 
(Acts  xii,  10),  and  bars  of  gates  or  doors  (Psa.  cvii,  16 ; 
Isa.  xlv,  2),  as  well  as  for  surgical  purposes  (1  Tim.  iv, 
2).    Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Ezek.  iv, 
8 ;  compare  Lev.  vii,  9),  and  bars  of  hammered  iron  are 
mentioned  in  Job  xl,  18  (though  here  the  Sept  per- 
versely renders  mdripoc  XV^^t "  cMt-iron").    We  have 
also  mention  of  iron  instruments  (Namb.xxxv,7) ;  barb- 
ed irons,  used  in  hunting  (Job  xii,  7) ;  an  iron  bed- 
stead (Deut  iii,  11) ;  iron  weights  (shekels)  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
7) ;  iron  tools  (1  Kings  vi,  7;  2  Kings  vi,  5) ;  horns  (for 
symbolical  use,  1  KLngs  xxii,  11);  trees  bound  with 
iron  ^an.  iv,  16) ;  gods  of  iron  (Dan.  v,  4),  etc     It 
was  used  by  Solomon,  according  to  Josephus,  to  damp 
the  large  rocks  with  which  he  built  up  the  Temple 
mount  {Ant.  xv,  11,  8),  and  |)y  Hezekiah's  workmen  to 
hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon  (Ecclus.  xlviii,  17).    Im- 
ages were  fastened  in  their  niches  in  later  times  by  iron 
brackets  or  clamps  (Wisd.  xiii,  15).    Agricultural  im- 
plements were  early  made  of  the  same  material.    In  the 
treaty  made  by  Porsena  was  inserted  a  condition  like 
that  imposed  on  the  Hebrews  by  the  Philistines,  that 
no  iron  should  be  used  except  for  agricultural  purposes 
(Pliny,  xxxiv,  89).     It  does  not  follow  from  Job  xix, 
24,  that  it  was  used  for  a  writing  implement  though 
such  may  have  been  the  case  (comp.  Isa.  xvii,  1),  any 
more  than  that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  (Jer.  xvii,  1),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  with  iron 
and  brass  (Deut  xxxiii,  25).    Indeed,  iron  so  frequently 
occurs  in  poetic  figures  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  its  literal  and  metaphorical  sense.    In  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following,  in  which  a  **yoke  of  iron*'  (Deut 
xxviii,48)  denotes  hard  service;  "a  rod  of  iron"  (Psa. 
ii,  9),  a  stem  govemment;  **&  pillar  of  iron"  (Jer.  i,  18), 
a  strong  support;  "and  threshinff  instruinents  of  iron" 
(Amos  i,  3),  the  means  of  cruel  oppression ;  the  hardness 
and  heaviness  (Ecclus.  xxii,  15)  of  iron  are  so  clearly  the 
prominent  ideas,  that,  though  it  may  have  been  used  for 
the  instruments  in  question,  such  usage  is  not  of  neces- 
sity indicated.     "  The  ^tt  mace  of  iron"  (Deut  iv,  28 ;  1 
Kings  viii,  51)  is  a  figure  which  vividly  expresses  hard 
bondage,  as  represented  by  the  severe  labor  which  at- 
tended the  operation  of  smelting.    Iron  is  aUuded  to  in 
the  following  instances:  Under  the  same  figure,  chas- 
tisement is  denoted  (Ezek.  xxii,  18,  20,  22) ;  reducing 
the  earth  to  totid  barrenness  by  turning  it  into  iron  (Deut 
xxviii,  23) ;  strength,  by  a  bar  of  it  (Job  xl,  18) ;  afflic- 
tion, by  iron  fetters  (Psa.  cvii,  10) ;  prosperity,  by  giving 
silver  for  iron  (Isa.  Ix,  17);  political  strength  (Dan.  ii, 
88) ;  obstinacy,  by  an  iron  sinew  in  the  neck  (Isa.  xlviii, 
4) ;  giving  supernatural  fortitude  to  a  prophet,  making 
him  an  iron  pillar  (Jer.  i,  18) ;  destmctive  power  of  em- 
pires, by  iron  teeth  (Dan.  vii,  7) ;  deterioration  of  char- 
acter, by  becoming  iron  (Jer.  vi,  28;  Ezek.  xxii,  18), 
which  resembles  the  idea  of  the  iron  age;  a  tiresome 
burden,  by  a  mass  of  iron  (Ecclus.  xxii,  15) ;  the  great- 
est obstacles,  by  walls  of  iron  (2  Mace,  xi,  9) ;  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  a  real  enemy  will  ever  show  his  ha- 
tred, by  the-  rast  returning  upon  iron  (Ecclus.  xii,  10). 
Iron  seems  used,  as  by  the  Hebrew  poets,  metonymically 
for  the  sword  (Isa.  x,  84),  and  so  the  Sept  understands 
\nAxaipa,    The  following  is  selected  as  a  heauitful 


comparison  made  to  iron  (Prov.  xxvii,  17),  '*  Xron  Qatat- 
ally)  uniteth  iron;  so  a  man  uniteth  the  cogitfwuaa 
of  his  friend,"  gives  stability  to  his  mgnptumf/ffhy  hi 
presence. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  £gyptita 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  alfauko 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as  no  traces  of  k 
have  been  found  in  their  monuments;  but  in  the  aepsl- 
chrcs  at  Thebes  butchers  are  represented  as  sharpeniiig 
their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  tbcix 
aprons,  which,  from  its  blue  color,  is  presunoed  to  be 
steeL    The  steel  weapons  on  the  tomb  of  Rameaes  m 
are  also  painted  blue ;  those  of  bronze  being  red  (IKH- 
kinson,  A  nc  Eg,  iii,  247).     One  iron  mine  only  has  bcs 
discovered  in  Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  itnopaa. 
It  is  at  Hamm^mi,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sts; 
the  iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of  specv- 
lar  and  red  ore  (ibid,  iii,  246).    That  no  articles  of  im 
should  have  been  found  is  readify  accounted  for  l^  the 
fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  moisture.    According  to  Pliny  (xxxiv,  43),  it  was 
preserved  by  a  coating  of  white  lead,  gypsum,  and  liquid 
pitch.     Bitumen  was  probably  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  (xxxv,  52).     The  Egyptians  obtained  their 
iron  almost  exclusively  from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form 
of  bricks  or  pigs  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  415).     Specimens 
of  Assyrian  iron-work  overlaid  with  bronze  were  discov- 
ered |flr  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(A'cp^M  Bab,  p.  191).    Iron  weapons  of  various  kinb 
were  found  at  Nimriid,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  expomre 
to  the  air.     Some  portions  of  shields  and  arrow-hc&ki 
(ib,  p.  194,  596)  were  rescued,  and  are  now  in  Fnji^linM 
A  pick  of  the  same  metal  {ib.  p.  194)  was  also  found,  w^ 
well  as  part  of  a  saw  (p.  195),  and  the  head  of  an  an 
(p.  857),  and  remains  of  scale-armor  and  helmets  iiihud 
with  copper  {Nineveh,  i,  340).    It  was  used  by  the  Etrus- 
cans for  offensive  weapons,  as  bronze  for  defensive  ar- 
mor.    The  Assyrians  had  daggers  and  arrow^Md^'  of 
copper  mixed  with  iron,  and  hardened  with  4^Bo>  of 
tin  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  418).     So  in  the  d^^w  Ho- 
mer war-clubs  were  shod  with  iron  (/^  vii,  141) ;  ar- 
rows were  tipped  with  it  {TL  iv,  123) ;  it  was  iMcd  f  r 
the  axles  of  chariots  {JL  v,  723),  for  fetters  {Od,  i,  2W\ 
for  axes  and  bills  (//.  iv,  485;  Od,  xxi,  8,  81).     AdrtJ- 
tus  {IL  vi,  48)  and  Ulysses  {Od,  xxi,  10)  reckoned  is 
among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weapons  being  kept  in  a 
chest  in  the  treasuiy  with  the  gold  and  brass  {Od,  xz% 
61).     In  Od,  i,  184,  Mentes  tells  Telemachus  that  he  is 
travelling  from  Taphos  to  Tamese  to  procure  bnus  in 
exchange  for  iron,  which  Eustathius  says  was  not  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  of  the  island,  but  was  the  produce 
of  piratical  excursions  (Millin,  AfineroL  I/om,  p.  115, 2d 
ed.).    Pliny  (xxxiv,  40)  mentions  iron  as  used  symbd- 
ically  for  a  statue  of  Hereules  at  Thebes  (comp.  Dan.  ii. 
83 ;  V,  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among  the  offerings  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at  Rome.     Ah*att» 
the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  a'anall 
goblet  of  iron,  the  workmanship  of  Glaucus  df  Qiioe,  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  soldering  this  metal  is 
attributed  (Herod,  i,  25).     The  goblet  is  described  br 
Pausanias  (x,  16).    |Fn}m  the  fact  that  such  offeriogs 
were  made  to  the  temples,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a 
prize  of  contest  a  rudely-shaped  mass  of  the  same  metal 
(Homer,  JL  xxiii,  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  carfy 
times  iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly  esteemed 
for  its  rarity.    That  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Homer  attaches  to  it  no  ep- 
ithet which  would  denote  its  predousness  (Millin,  pi 
106).     There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discovery  t^ 
brass  preceded  that  of  iron  (Lncret  v,  1292),  thongli 
little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  line  of  Hesiod  often 
quoted  as  decisive  on  thb  point  {Op,  ei  Dies,  150).    Tb« 
Dactyli  Idiei  of  Oete  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  propo- 
ties  of  iron  (Pliny,  vii,  57 ;  Diod.  Sic  v,  64),  as  the  Qf- 
clopes  were  said  to  have  invented  the  iron-smith's  forge 
(Pliny,  vii,  57).    According  to  the  Arundelian  maiiks, 
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iron  ms  known  B.C  1370,  while  Larcher  (Chronologie 
d Herod,  pu  570)  assigns  a  still  earlier  date,  KG.  1537. 
—Smith ;  Kitta    S^  Streu 

I'ron  (Heh.  Yiwn',  "jiX^^  place  of  alarm;  Sept 
IcfM^),  one  of  the  "•  fenced"  cities  of  Naphtali,  mention- 
ed between  En^hazor  and  Migdal-el  (Josh,  xix,  88).  De 
Saulcy  (Narrat,  ii,  382)  thinks  it  may  be  the  Yaroim 
marked  in  Zimmerman's  map  north-west  of  Safed,  the 
YcmM  obsetred  by  Dr.  Robinson  (new  ed.  of  Researches^ 
'm,  61,  62,  notes).  Van  de  Yelde  likewise  remarks  that 
it  is  ''now  Yanm,  a  village  of  Belad  Besharah.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  place  are  the  foundations  and 
other  remains  of  the  ancient  city**  {Memoir^  p.  822). 

Ironside,  Gn.BF.RT,  DJ).,  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  England  daring  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Of 
his  eaily  history  but  little  is  known  to  us.  He  was  the 
Rctor  of  a  small  church  in  an  obscure  little  village  in 
Dors^hire  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bris- 
tol immediately  after  the  Restoration.  Wood  {A  then. 
Oxen,  iii,  940)  says  of  him  that  he  owed  his  promotion 
to  t  poor  bishopric  solely  to  his  great  wealth.  He  died 
in  1671.  Bishop  Ironside  is  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled The  Sabbath  (Oxford,  1637, 4to).  See  Stoughton, 
Kedet.  History  oj"  England  (Church  of  the  Restoration)^ 
i,4U 

Iroquois.     See  Indians. 

Ir'peSl  (Hebrew  y»rp««/', iKO*n%  restoredh^  God; 
Sept.  Icp^^^X),  8  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  men- 
tioned b^wecn  Rekem  and  Ttndah  (Josh,  xviii,  27). 
The  associated  names  only  afford  a  conjectural  position 
somewhere  in  the  district  west  of  Jerusalem,  possibly  at 
d'Kustul  (Lat.  castellum\  on  a  conical  hill  about  half 
way  between  Kuloniyeh  (Lat  colonia)  and  Soba  (Rob- 
inson, Researches,  ii,  828). 

IrregnlaTity  is  a  technical  term  for  the  want  of 
the  necessaiy  canonical  qualifications  for  the  acquisition 
and  exercise  of  an  ecclesiastical  office.    These  requisite 
qoslifications  are  set  forth  in  canones  or  regula  enacted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Church  for  that  purpose.     It 
was  based  first  on  the  apostolic  examples  given  in  1  Tim. 
ui,  1  sq.;  v,22;  Tit.  i,  6  sq.;  and,  after  the  notion  of  the 
I^tical  priesthood  gained  ground  among  the  clergy, 
on  the  regulations  of  the  O.Test.,  which  were  explained 
in  a  mythical  sense.    The  qualifications  themselves  can 
aU  be  reduced  to  this,  that  the  party  ordained  should  not 
be  in  disrepute  for  crime,  or  in  a  state  which  would  ren- 
der him  unfit  for  and  incapable  of  ordination.    Innocent 
ni  (in  c  U^X. De purgatione  canonica  [v,33]  an.  1207) 
disthigoishes  "  nota  delicti"  and  "  nota  defechu''  as  "  im- 
P^enta  ad  sacros  ordines  promovendum  f  and  subse- 
<tuent  canonists  have  therefore  divided  the  impediments 
m  a  Hke  manner.    In  early  times  divers  expressions 
were  made  use  of  to  designate  these  impediments,  but 
ance  Innocent  HI  irregulariias  has  become  the  techni- 
cal name  of  them  in  canon  law  (c  33,  X.  De  testibus  [ii, 
20]  an.  1203).    See  Incapacity. 

The  Greek  Church  in  general  adhered  more  to  the 
principles  which  had  been  established  during  the  first 
ax  centories  (see  Canones  Apostolorum,  Cone.  Neocasar. 
•a. 814, can.  9  [c  11,  dist,  xxxiv];  ConciL  Nican.  eod. 
•On  TruUianum,  an.  692,  can.  21),  whilst  the  Evangelical 
Chorclvhas  so  far  adopted  also  later  regulations,  which 
'fwe  in  accordance  with  its  general  spirit.  The  formu- 
las of  confession  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  still  con- 
tinue, however,  to  refer  expressly  to  the  above-named 
PWBages  of  Scripture. 

L  Irr^larity  on  Account  of  a  Crime^— The  apostle 
"*°**l8  that  he  who  is  to  assume  an  office  over  the 
^^Pg'^gation  should  be  unimpeached.  Church  disci- 
pline has  gradually  defined  the  oifenses  which  compose 
*™*«j«rity.  Originally  it  consisted  of  all  offenses  that 
"^c^tated  public  penance;  after  the  9th  century,  of 
I  ^^  ^crc  publicly  known  (delictum  man^estum,  no- 
j!r*™)»  *nd  ril  faults  entailing  dbhonor,  in  which  the 
"Mamibus  porta  non  pateant  dignitotum"  of  c  87,  De 


regalis  Juris,  was  practically  adhered  to  (comp.  c  2,  Cod, 
Just,  **  de  dignitatibua,"*  xii,  1,  Constantin.).  There  are, 
besides,  other  offenses  named  by  the  law  which,  even 
though  secret  (delicta  occulta),  constitute  irregularity, 
namely,  heresy,  apostasy,  schism,  simony,  anabaptism, 
subreption  of  the  ordination,  promotion  without  passing 
through  the  regular  hierarchical  degrees,  ministration 
without  consecration,  performance  of  worship  whilst  un- 
der excommunication  or  interdict,  disregard  of  the  rule 
of  celibacy,  etc  (see  Thomassin,  Veius  et  nova  ecclesia 
disciplina,  pt.  ii,  Ub.  i,  cap.  Ivi-lxv ;  Ferraris,  BiUiotheca 
canonica,  s.  v.  Irregularitas,  art.  i,  No.  11 ;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  EncyJdopddie,  s.  v.  Ordination). 

Whilst  the  Greek  Church  generally  adhered  to  these 
regulations,  the  Evangelical  Church  naturally  deviates 
from  them  in  many  particulars,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  abolition  of 
the  rule  of  celibacy,  etc  That  a  person  who  has  under- 
gone punishment  for  crime  is  incapable  of  being  ordain- 
ed is  self-evident.  If  a  party  is  in  bad  repute,  the  con- 
gregation has  a  right  to  of^xMC  his  appointment,  in  case 
the  imputations  are  weU  founded.  This  is  a  law  among 
all  Christian  denominations. 

The  Romish  Church  suppresses  the  consequences  of 
irregularity  on  account  of  crime  by  means  of  a  dispen- 
sation which  the  bishops  are  empowered  to  ^ve  when 
the  crime  is  not  public,  except  in  case  of  premeditated 
murder  (Concilium  Trident,  Sess.  xxiv,  cap.  6,  **  De  re- 
form, verb. ;"  Sess.  xiv,  cap.  7,  "  De  reform.").  In  this 
case  the  dispensation  can  come  only  from  the  pope  him- 
self. So  also  for  public  offences,  except  he  delegates 
special  powers  to  the  bishop  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
Greek  Church,  on  the  contrary,  the  strict  regulations 
of  old  are  maintained,  whereby  irregularity  for  heavy 
offences  cannot  be  removed  (Thomassio,  Vetus  et  nova 
eccles,  disciplina,  cap.  Ix,  §  12). 

II.  Irregularity  caused  by  Want  of  Q^a^fication,  — 
Irregularity  for  offence  constitutes  also  irregularity  for 
want  of  sufficient  qualification,  as  it  entails  the  loss  of 
good  reputation  (d^ectus  fama)\  to  this  are,  however, 
added  other  causes  which  are  considered  as  defects. 
Among  these  are : 

1.  Defectus  mtatis  (want  of  the  canonical  age). — ^The 
age  appointed  for  ordination  has  undergone  various 
changes.  According  to  the  present  canon  law,  the  p|^ 
mary  consecration  of  the  Romish  Church  can  be  impart- 
ed in  the  seventh  year;  it  is  the  tonsure  (c  4,  De  tem^ 
porib.  ord,  in  vi  [  1, 9]  Boniface  VUI ;  Cone.  Trid.  Sess. 
xxiii,  cap.  4,  ^*  De  reform.'^.  The  age  demanded  for  the 
other  orders  is :  for  subdeacons,  the  twenty-second ;  dea- 
cons, the  twenty-third;  presbyters,  the  twenty-fifth; 
bishops  must  be  over  thirty  (Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxiii,  cap. 
12,  "  De  reform.").  Yet  the  pope  can  grant  dispensa- 
tion?.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  old  rule  demanding  that 
deacons  should  be  twenty  years  old  when  ordained,  and 
presbyters  thirty,  is  still  retained  (Nov,  Justin,  cxxxvii, 
cap.  1 ;  Cone,  TrulUanum,  can.  xii).  The  evangelical 
churches  generally  require  full  majority,  or  twenty-five 
years ;  in  some  countries  ordination  is  given  at  twenty- 
one.  Dispensations  are  also  granted  und€|  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  Church  of  England  r^uires  candi- 
dates to  deacons'  orders  to  be  twenty-three,  JMcesbyters 
twenty-four,  and  bishops  thirty.  > 

2.  Dffectus  natalium  (Ze^'morwrn).— Illegitimacy  was 
no  obstacle  to  ordination  in  the  ancient  Church  (c  8, 
dist  Ivi,  Uieronymus).  It  has  been  considered  so  since 
the  9th  century ;  yet  the  rule  was  not  very  strictly  en- 
forced (ConciL  Meldense,  an.  845  [in  cap.  17,  can.  i,  qu. 
vii] ;  Rcgino,  De  discipL  ecd.  lib.  i,  c  416  sq.).  Espe- 
cial action  was  taken  concerning  the  children  of  ordain- 
ed priests  (ConciL Pictaviense^  an.  1078  [c  1,  X. "  De  filiis 
presbyterorum  ordinandis  vel  non,"i,  17] ;  Claramontan, 
an.  1095  [comp.  c  14,  dist.  Ivi,  Urban  II),  etc ;  see  espe- 
cially dist,  Ivi,  tit.  x,  1, 17 ;  lib. vi,  1,11;  Conc.Trid.Sesa. 
XXV,  cap.  15, "  De  reform,"),  and  justified  their  hiws  by 
the  passage  of  the  O.  T.,  Deut  xxiii,  2  (comp.  c  10,  § 
6,  X.  "Derenunciat."i,  9,  Innocent  m,  an.  1206).    This 
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defect,  however,  c«n  be  remedied  (a)  by  recognition  (c 
6,  X.  "Qui  filii  sint  legitimi,"  iv,  17,  Alexander  III) ; 
(6)  by  entrance  into  a  convent  or  foundation  of  regular 
canons  (c.  11,  dist.  Ivi,  Urban  II ;  c.  1,  X. "  De  filiia  pres- 
byterorum,"  etc.).  This  regulation,  abolished  by  Six- 
taa  V,  was  restored  by  Gr^ory  XVI  in  1591,  but  with 
this  condition,  that  such  persons  should  be  disabled  from 
prelatical  honors,  (c)  By  dispensation,  which,  for  ordi- 
nes  minoreSj  and  for  majores  when  the  defect  is  not  pub- 
licly known,  can  be  granted  by  the  bishop ;  otherwise, 
for  ordmes  majores,  and  benefits  connected  with  cure  of 
souls,  the  dispensation  can  be  granted  only  by  the  pope 
(c  1, "  De  filiis  presbyterorum,"  in  vi  [i,  11] ;  comp.  c 
20,  26,  X.  "De  electione"  [i,  6]).  The  Greek  Church 
does  not  recognise  this  defect  (Thomassin,  cap.  Ixxxi,  § 
4),  neither  does  the  evangelical  Church,  although  many 
jurists  consider  the  canonical  principle  on  which  it  is 
based  as  common  law  (Wiese,  Kirchenrechtf  pt.  iii,  sec. 
1,  p.  160 ;  Eichhom,  Deutsekes  Privatrecht,  §  89 ;  Kirch^ 
enrecktf  i,  p.  704). 

8.  Defechu  corporis, — ^In  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Lev.  xxi,  17-20  sq.),  it  was  at  an  early  time  demanded 
that  the  candidate  for  orders  should  have  no  bodily 
blemishes  such  as  might  render  them  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  their  ofiice,  or  a  subject  of  dislike  to  the  people  (jCoiy- 
gtii,  Apost.  lib.  vii,  cap.  2,  3 ;  Canones  Apostolorum^  cap. 
76,  77).  The  Church  became  subsequently  very  strict 
on  this  point,  and  declared  all  bodily  defects  sufficient 
ground  for  irregularity  (cap.  2,  dist.  xxxiii ;  cap.  7,  dist. 
xxxiv ;  c.  1,  dist.  xxxvi ;  c  1, 3,  dist.  Iv,  etc),  but  final- 
ly returned  again  to  the  former  rules  (tit  x,  "  De  cor- 
por.  vitiatis  ordinandis  vel  non,"  i,  20).  Thus  ordina- 
tion is  refused  to  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  (jCoil  Apo*- 
iol  77,  c  6,  X. "  De  derico  egrotante  vel  debilitato,"  iii, 
6) ;  also  to  those  who  have  but  one  eye,  especially  if  the 
one  wanting  is  the  left  (oculus  canonist  as  in  reading 
mass  the  Missal  is  placed  on  the  left  side  (cap.  18,  dist. 
Iv),  the  lame  (c  10,  dist  Iv ;  c.  56,  dist  i, "  De  consecr."), 
epileptics  (c  1,  2,  can.  vii,  qu.  ii;  c  21,  X.  "De  electio- 
ne,"  i,  6),  lepers  (c.  8,  4,  X.  "  De  clerico  legrot"  iii,  6), 
those  who  had  mutilated  themselves  (c  21  sq. ;  Apost, 
c  7  sq.,  dist  Iv),  hermaphrodites  (Ferraris,  Biblioiheca 
caiiontc(7,'s.  v.).  In  some  of  these  cases  there  can  be 
dispensations  granted,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  loss  of  the 
4tnt  eye,  when  the  right  has  gained  more  strength  so  as 
to  compensate  for  the  defect  (Ferraris,  s.  v.  Irregularitas, 
art  i,  no.  12).  The  Greek  Church  has  retained  the 
original  principle,  and  its  application  by  the  Evangelical 
Church  appears  fully  justified. 

4.  Defectus  anima  (want  of  spiritual  capacity). — ^Thus 
madness,  imbecility,  etc,  are  grounds  of  irregularity  (c 
2-5,  dist  xxxiii). 

5.  Defectus  scientia  (the  want  of  adequate  educational 
preparation).— In  accordance  with  various  passages  of 
the  O.  T.  ( Jer.  i,  9 ;  Hos.  iv,  6 ;  MaL  ii,  7,  etc) ,  even  the  ear- 
ly Church  demanded  of  its  officers  to  have  enjoyed  spe- 
cial educational  advantages,  which  alone  ooidd  qualify 
them  to  act  as  teachers  of  the  people  (comp.  dist  xxxvi- 
xxxviii,  etc),  and  the  civil  laws  also  insisted  on  this 
point  (Nov<#a,  v.  vi,  cap.  4,  etc,  Capitulares  of  Charle- 
magne ;  Rettbeig,  Kirchengesch,  Deuischlands,  voL  ii,  § 
124).  Wth  regard  to  the  different  orders  special  regu- 
lations were  graduaUy  adopted.  The  Council  of  Trent 
prescribes:  "Prima  tonsura  non  initientur,  qui  sacra- 
mentura  confirmationis  non  susceperint  et  fidei  rudi- 
menta  edocti  non  fuerint,  quique  legere  et  scribere  nes- 
ciant  Minores  ordines  iis  qui  saltem  Latinam  linguam 
intelligant  .  .  .  conferantur.  Subdiaconi  et  diaconi  or- 
dinentur  ...  in  minoribus  ordinibus  jam  probati,  ac 
libris  et  iis  qua  ad  ordinem  exercendum  pertinent  in- 
struct!. Qui  ...  ad  ordinem  presbyteratus  assumun- 
tur  .  .  .  ad  popuhim  docenda  ea,  qus  scire  omnibus 
necesse  est  ad  salutem,  ac  ministnuida  sacramenta  dili- 
gent! examine  pnecedente  idonei  comprobentur.  Qui- 
cunque  posthac  ad  ecclesias  cathedrales  erit  assiunendus 
.  .  .  antea  in  universitate  studiorum  magbter  sive  doc- 
^M  aut  licentiatus  in  sacra  theologia  vel  jure  canoni- 


co  merito  sit  promotus,  aut  publico  alicnjus  actdeims 
testimonio  idoneus  ad  alios  docendos  tcndatm^  (Co«£. 
Trid,  SesB.  xxiii,  cap.  4, 11, 18, 14,  "  De  reform.;"  Sea 
xxii,  cap.  2,  "  De  reform.'').  No  dispensations  can  bt 
granted  for  this  case ;  still  the  pope  may  direct  thu  i 
party  be  ordained  without  possessing  the  necesBoy  is- 
struction,  but  should  not  act  in  the  office  until  he  hs 
remedied  this  defect  Otherwise  the  party  this  or- 
dained is  to  be  deposed  (c  15,  X. "  De  tetale''  [i,  14 jl 
The  Evangelical  Church  has  from  the  beginning  attaeb- 
ed  much  importance  to  the  proper  preparatioQ  and  ml- 
ural  attainments  of  candidates.  They  are  thcfdart 
generally  subjected  to  examinatioDS  before  ordinatioe. 
See  LiCESTiATK ;  Mikistry  ;  Theological  Edtca- 
tiok;  and  also  the  different  articles  on  Christian  dcDoti' 
inations. 

6.  Defectut  Jidei  (want  of  a  weQ-gronnded  faith).-I& 
consequence  of  the  prescription  of  the  apostle  (1  Tm 
iii,  6 ;  v,  22)  that  no  vio^vro^  should  be  ordained,  tbe 
Church  commanded  that  none  should  ^  ordained  iis- 
mediately  after  conversion  (Canon.  Apott,  79;  Cowl 
Niccm.  825,  c  2  [c  1,  dist  xlvii] ;  Gregorins,  anno  599 
[c  2,  eod.]),  and  especially  none  who  had  been  bapdzcd 
in  sickness  (cUnki)  {Cone  Neoca$ar,  an.  814,  c.  12  [c  1, 
dist  Ivii]).  Its  original  strictness  against  Uw  chOdreD 
and  relatives  of  heretics  was  subsequently  rdaxed,  and 
even  the  decrees  concerning  new  converts  fdl  into  dis- 
use where  such  showed  that  they  possessed  a  Ann  faith 
(c7,X.«Infinederescriptis"[i,8]);  GonxakaTeDo, 
Comment.  No.  7 ;  LanQglot,  InatiLjur.  am.  lib.  i,  th.  rO, 
§  12).  It  was,  however,  always  the  rule  that  no  oer 
convert  could  be  raised  at  once  to  high  offices  (c.  1  sq^ 
dist  bd),  and  this  rule  has  been  maintained  in  tbt 
Greek  Church  (Synod,  i  et  ii,  anoo  861,  c  17).  In  the 
Evangelical  Church  it  was  also  forbidden  to  raise  any 
proselyte  to  ofike,  but  this  is  not  generally  adbocd  to 
in  practice. 

7.  Defechu  perftdos  kniiaiit  (want  of  mcdinew).- 
It  appUes  to  those  who  have  departed  from  tbe  pnca* 
pie  Ecdesia  non  siiii  wnguinem.  Hence,  to  thoac  wbi 
have  shed  blood  in  war  {Cone  ToleL  i,  anno  400,  c  8  [c 
4,  dist  Ii] ;  Innocent  I,  anno  404  [c  1,  eod.];  c 24, X 
«De  homiddio"  [v,  12],  Honorius  UI) ;  also  tho«  who 
have  sat  as  accuser,  witness,  lawyer,  judge,  or  juiyrow 
in  a  criminal  court,  and  taken  part  in  a  sentence  o( 
death  {ConcU,  Tolef,  iv,  anno  638,  c81;  ConcToiitn 
anno  675,  c  6  [c  29,  80,  can.  xxiii,  qu.  viii] ;  c  5, 9,X. 
"  In  cleric!  vel  monachi  negotiis  secularibus  se  immi«- 
ceant,"  iii,  50 ;  comp.  c  xxi,  X. "  De  homiddio,"  r.  12, 
etc,  especially  the  glosses  to  c  1,  dist  Ii, "  Ad.  y.  saccr- 
dotium") ;  also  all  who  had  practised  surgery,  in  so  or 
as  cutting  and  cauterizing  were  concerned  (sua  ad  tit- 
tionem  velwdsionem  ittducit)  (c  9,  X.  dt  iii,  50). 

a  Defectus  sacrammU  (mairimoim)  (want  <rf  adhe- 
rence to  the  rule  of  monogamy).— The  •P****''^^^ 
mand  about  the  bishops  and  deacons  being  the  hnibawB 
of  one  wife  (1  Tim.  iii,  2, 12;  Titi,6)  wasby  theCbtfch 
considered  as  forbidding  not  only  actual  bigangr  (l^ 
mia  rera  sen  simuUaneo),  but  also  second  mairiige  {«• 
gamia  successiva)  (dist  xxvi;  c  1, 2,  dist  xxxiii, W-x. 
"  De  bigamis  non  ordinandis,"  i,  21,  etc>    The  idea  a 
bigamy  was  subsequently  extended  to  include  maiw 
with  a  widow  or  a  deflowered  virgin  (%<w»''',*"'^ 
tativa)  (c  2,  dist  xxxiii;  c  10,  18,  dist  «xiv;  c^ 
dist  i;  c  10,  §  6,  X.  "De  renunciatione,''  i,  9;  c-33, a- 
«Detestibus,"ii,20;  c4,5,7,X.«Debigami8nonori 
i,  21;  NoveUa  Justimani^yi,  cap.  1,  §  3;  cap.  v,cxx|u» 
cap.  xu) ;  also  the  continuadon  of  the  roaniage  w*^ 
after  a  woman  had  committed  adultery  (c  11»  **»     * 
xxxiv).    Finally,  it  was  considered  big«iny  for.^ 
who,  by  a  vow  of  chastity,  had  been  joined  >»  fPjr: 
marriage  to  the  Church,  like  monks,  or  who  had  attj^ 
ed  high  ecdesiastical  positions,  to  many  crcn  «  J^ 
(biffamia  similiiu<Unaria)  (c  24,  can.  xxvii,  qu.  i  U'^. 
Awyr.  an.  814]).     In  this  case  the  inegdanty  r^ 
non  propter  sacramenti  defectum^  sed  proptfr  ^m. 
inteniioms  cum  opere  subsecutOf  as  Innocent  III  exprt*v 
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decUrea(&4  wtd  7.  X. "  Da  blgimis  aon  onL").  Thi*  j 
catisUcuCC9  a  re^l  offense,  for  which,  however,  the  tush- 
op  an  give  a  diapensMJan  (c  4,  X. "  Da  dericis  conju- 
guia,"  iv,  8j  c  1,  X.  "Qui  derici  tcI  vovenWi  matritu. 
eonlnheie  poasmU,"  it,  6).  In  cases  of  real  bigamy,  the 
dispensatioD  ia  granted  by  the  pope  himself  for  h^her, 
and  by  the  toghop  Tor  miliar  orders  (act  glones  on  c  17, 
disl.  izsiv,  and  on  c  3.  X.  "  De  bigamis  mm  ord."). 
The  Creek  Church  foUows  the  ame  principles,  whilst 
(be  Evangelical  Church  thinlu  there  is  nothuig  repre- 
hensble  in  repeated  mairiagea,  even  with  widows  (aee 
eum.ru,%S;  lCor.vii,89J. 

9.  D^frctai/ama  (■  bad  reputation).— Od  the  nuny 
uaes  of  this  kind  which  maj  proiluce  irregularity,  but 
sn  diadnguished  from  those  in  which  inegulaiil;  re- 
HilU  from  ■  miadeed,  see  Ferraria,  BiiiiolAeai  caaoiuea, 
ar.Inet;alarilas,art.i,no.  12,  a;  E.  IHiillipa,  XircAdi- 

10.  U^edui  ISierlalu  (want  oTliberty) No  oue  who 

Unot  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  himself  can  be  ordain- 
b1  until  consent  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  party  on 
vhum  he  depends.  Thus  Blaves  require  the  assent  of 
tlieii  Diasler  {Cimoiia  Apiatolorani,c.iii;  cl,  2,  4sq^ 
IJ,  21,  dist.  liv;  c  S7,  can.  irii,  qu.  iv,  tJL  x,  "De  la- 
cii  mm  ordinandis,"  i,  18).  Dut  on  being  ordained  wAb 
ihe  (Dosenl  of  thrar  mastei  they  become  freei  when 
ihty  la  ordained  without  bis  consent  be  can  reclaim 
Ihfm  within  one  year  (.VoerUi  Juiliniani,  cxxiil,  cxft. 
:ivii,'*AutlL  si  servus"^  [c.  87,  Cod.  de  fpitcopU  tt  dtr^ 
i™,  i,  3]>  Yet  we  find  among  the  clergy  of  the  Uid- 
dk  Ages  nmo  who  remained  in  the  dependence  of  their 
EuiBH  masteis  alter  their  oidinatioo,  thongb  with  some 
iwuictioM  (see  FUrth,  Die  Miniterialtn,  Cologne,  1836, 
;  Vi,  p.  ^iA6b).  Those  who  are  Ualile  to  eivU  or 
nililary  duties  are  to  free  theauelveB  from  such  obliga- 
lions  before  ordination  (Cod.  Thtodot.  tit.  "  De  decuii- 
oEiibiii,'  xii,  1 1  c  1 2,  58,  Cud,  Jutlia.  "  De  episeopii  et 
drndB,"  i,  3;  XoBtllu,  cjixiii,  cap.  i,  pr.  }  1;  cap.  xv, 
■^Autb.  scd  neque  curulem"  [Cod.  de  qiitcopit  tt  dtri- 
fv,  i,  3];  c  t-3,  disc  li;  c  8,  can.  xxiii,  qu.  vi,  e(4^). 
Thijse  who  have  accounts  to  settle  are  to  do  so  before 
ba[^  ordained  {CatK.Cartiag.viao  348,  c  8;  andc.3, 
1^  li>,  cap.  un.  X.  "  De  obligatis  ad  ratiocinta  ordi- 
UDitii  vel  nan,"  i,  19;  c.  I,  dist- Iv  [Gelasius,  494];  c 
l,ili9Lliil  [Gregor,  i,  598]).  Those  who  an  married 
rqnirg  the  consent  of  their  wife,  who  is  then  lo  take 
Ue  TOW  of  chistily  or  to  enter  a  convent  (c.  6,  dist. 
Afd  {ConciL  A  rdal.  ii,  461  ?]  ;  c.  8,  X.  "  Da  clerids 
oiDjagatio"  [iii,  8],  Innocent  III,  an.  1207;  comp.  c.  6, 
I*,  X.''t>e  (onveniione  canjugatonim"  [tii.  32],  Alex. 
Ill;  C.4, "De  tempore  ordinal."  in  vi  [i,  9],  Bonilace 
Vlil),  According  to  Greek  canon  law  the  presbyter 
"O-j  be  married ;  and  it  is  only  in  case  he  diould  be 
mxle  laihop  that  his  wife  is  obliged  to  enter  a  convent 
{Cne.  TnlUm.  an.  692,  c.  48).  Children  need  the  Con- 
KBi  of  ibeir  parents  ontil  they 

tuvt  reiched  the  age  of  paber- 
Ij  (fixed  at  14)  (c.  1,  can.  XI, 
(»-ii;c,5,dist.xxviii).  See 
Tb(mi»ffliii,p>nu  tt  luta  tcck- 
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Pelagianism,  says  the  Rev.  O.  Adolphus 
Tkiologicitm,  p.  144,Bd  edit.  Cambridge,  England,  1865), 
of  the  Church  of'England,  and  himself  a  behever  in 
predestination,  carry  their  views  of  the  abtobile  pndet- 


Ivatjon,  through  the  influence  of  the  irresistible 
grace  of  God  causing  tbeirj&io/persciwiincf,  to  ench  an 
extreme  in  their  logical  deductions  that  there  qipeared 
OS  who  charged  the  Augustinian  system  with  lead- 
0  the  dangerous  conclusions  that  human  actions 
nmaterial,  and  human  eKirta  for  the  tnnvenion  of 
the  wicked  unavailing,  in  the  face  of  Ood's^rce  g^ft  of 
graa  in  accordance  with  his  wecrtt  decrwt,  predeter- 
mined from  everlasting.  For  the  Arminian  argument 
an  the  other  hand,  see  Ariunluiism  ;  Election  ;  Pbk- 

ISTISATIO.-*;    WiLI. 

Irrigation.    Gardens  in  the  East  andently  were, 

and  still  are,  when  poa^le,  planted  near  streams,  which 

afford  the  means  of  easy  irrigation,     (See  the  curious 

nt  of  ancient  garden  irrigation  in  Pliny,  Hitt.  NaL 

I.)    This  explains  aoch  paaaagea  as  Uen.  ii,  9  sq., 

SB.  i,  80.     But  Btreami  were  few  in  Palestine,  at 

least  soch  as  afforded  water  in  summer,  wben  alone  wa- 

iTBB  wanted  for  irrigation :  hence  n 


ter  from  the  streams  which  dried  up^in  summer,  was  in 
winter  stored  up  in  reoervnn,  ipacioua  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  water  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  dry 
season.  See  Pool;  Wii-i.  In  fact,  many  of  our  own 
large  nurseries  are  watered  in  the  same  manner  from 
reservoirs  of  rain-wster.  The  water  was  distributed 
through  the  garden 


"^i,  i  46-53.~Henog,  BtiO- 

f^nHepSJU,  vii,  67  sq.  See 
Is.uiiurr.    (J.N. p.) 

InoslaUbls  Oraoe.  As 
^™dy  italed  in  the  article  on 
'rBMB,  the  word  graet  is  the 
•""Se  of  three  great  thedogical 
fmlroTejHea.  One  of  these,  on 
tlw  nitioe  of  depravity  and  re- 
f»™™,  between  the  ortho- 
"ii  doorioe  of  the  Church  and 
nlagiuiioi,  comprehends  the 
JwslJmi  of  itrraiiiible  gmce. 
'r™«,"f  the  bnowen  of  Augus- 
iMi  in  their  attempt  to  oppose 
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ened  it  in  all  directionSf  and  which  were  supplied  either 
by  a  continued  stream  from  the  reservoir,  or  had  water 
poured  into  them  by  the  gardeners,  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  Egyptian  monoroents  (see  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Kg, 
abridgm.  i,  83  sq.).  See  Gardbx.  These  rills,  being 
turned  and  directed  by  the  foot,  gave  rise  to  the  phrase 
**  watering  by  the  foot,"  as  indicative  of  garden  irriga- 
tion (Deut  xi,  10).  Thus  Dr.  Thomson  says  {Land  and 
Booh,  ii,  279), "  I  have  often  watched  the  gardener  at 
this  fatiguing  and  unhealthy  work.  When  one  place  is 
sufficiently  saturated,  he  pushes  aside  the  sandy  soil  be- 
tween it  and  the  next  furrow  with  hb  foot,  and  thus 
continues  to  do  until  all  are  watered."  The  reference, 
however,  may  be  to  certain  kinds  of  hydraulic  machines 
turned  by  the  feet,  such  as  the  small  water-wheels  uaed 
on  the  plain  of  Acre  and  elsewhere.  At  Hamath,  Da- 
mascus, and  other  places  in  Syria,  there  are  large  water- 
wheels,  turned  by  the  stream,  used  to  raise  water  into 
aqueducts.  But  the  most  common  method  of  raising 
water  along  the  Nile  is  the  Shaduf,  or  well-sweep  and 
bucket,  represented  on  the  monuments,  though  not  much 
used  in  Palestine.  (On  the  whole  subject,  see  Kitto, 
Nat.  nut,  of  Pal  p.  ccxciii  sq.).    See  Water. 

Ir-she'mesh  (Heb.  id,  d^t^  ^"^^j  in  pause  ^*^!^ 
d?Dd,  city  q/'the  sun;  Sept.  voKiQ  Sd^cf, Vulg.  Hirse' 
mesy  id  est  civiUu  solis)^  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dan, 
mentioned  between  Eshtaol  and  Shaalabbin  (Josh,  xix, 
41) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  Betu-shemesh  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh.  XV,  10. 

I'ru  (Hebrew  Iru%  ^^"^y,  citizen;  Sept  'HprfjVulg. 

//tr),  the  first-named  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  the  eon  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chron.  iv,  15).    B.C.  1618. 

Irvine,  Mathew,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 22, 1817.  In  early  life  he  was  a  school-teacher. 
On  account  of  his  piety  and  gifts  he  was  made  an  elder 
ill  the  Church.  His  call  to  the  ministry  then  became 
more  apparent  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  he  began 
the  study  of  theology  privately  with  his  pastor,  and  in 
1843  was  lic^sed  and  ordained.  He  took  charge  of 
feeble  and  scattered  German  Reformed  congregations  in 
Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  did  the  work  of  a  pioneer  in 
a  truly  apostolic  spirit.  A  number  of  separate  charges 
were  formed  from  time  to  time  out  of  parts  of  his  field. 
His  ministry  was  greatly  blessed,  and  t^  wilderness 
and  solitary  places  all  around  became  glad.  He  accom- 
plished the  work  of  a  long  life  in  a  comparatively  few 
years,  and  died  in  peace  April  21, 1857. 

Inring,  Edward,  "  the  great  London  preiicher,  and 
promoter  of  a  strange  fanaticism,  whose  name  thirty 
years  ago  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  whose  career, 
so  strange,  grotesque,  solemn,  and  finally  so  sad,  was 
the  theme  of  the  sneers  of  the  thoughtless  and  of  the 
wonder  of  the  thoughtful,"  was  bom  Aug.  15, 1792,  at 
Annan,  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  where  his  father 
was  a  tanner.  He  was  piously  brought  up,  having  been 
early  destined  by  his  ambitious  parents  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
shortly  after  graduation  (1805)  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  mathematical  school  at  Haddington,  whence 
he  removed  in  1812  to  Kirkcaldy  to  assume  the  duties  of 
a  similar  but  more  eligible  position.  About  this  time 
he  also  began  his  theological  studies,  and,  in  accordance 
vrith  the  usage  of  his  alma  mater ^  he  entered  as  one  of 
her  students  of  theology.  After  a  stay  of  about  seven 
years,  having  completed  the  probation  required  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  attained,  by  action  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Annan,  to  "  the  ambiguous  position  of  a  li- 
censed preacher  and  candidate — a  layman  in  fact,  though 
often  recognised  as  a  clergyman  by  courtesy;  and  he 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  his  present 
occupation  to  that  for  which  he  had  been  formally  des- 
ignated.** But  not  finding  an  opening  immediately,  and 
tired  of  the  occupation  of  teaching,  he  recommenced 
study  at  Edinburgh,  devoting  meet  of  his  time  to  the 


writings  of  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylac 
last  there  came  an  invitation  to  preach  in  the 
of  the  celebrated'  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  desuoai 
procuring  for  himself  an  assistant  in  the  great  paririi 
St  John's,  Glasgow ;  and  shortiy  mfter  Irving  wa 
sen  for  this  position,  and  so  eniibled  to  begin  "  in 
est  the  great  life-work  for  which  he  had  been 
ing,  and  which  he  had  anticipated  with  most 
longings.    A  parish  of  10,000  souls,  mosUy  the 
of  poor  artisans  and  laborers,  composed  the  pasfcocaic 
St.  John's,  Glasgow,  and  Irving  at  once  entered  on 
varied  duties  with  all  his  energies."    But  as  his 
ation  in  this  parish  with  Dr.  Chalmers  only 
him  an  inferior  place,  he  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with 
position ;  and,  his  preaching  having  secured  him 
a  favorable  reputation,  he  was  invited  to  the  great  £ 
ILsh  metropolis  as  minister  of  the  CaledoniAn  Chardi, 
kirk  of  Scotland  in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 
in  July,  1822,  he  began  his  labors  in  this  little  out 
the-way  church,  composed  of  only  fifty  membera, 
sionally  enlarged  by  some  stray  Scotchmen  visting  t 
great  city.     In  a  very  few  weeks  he  began  to 
largo  congregations;  in  three  months  the  appficadcasi 
f(^seats  had  risen  to  1500;  at  length  it  became  nece»> 
sary  to  exclude  the  general  public,  and  to  admit  <mly  { 
those  who  were  provided  with  tickets.     Statesmen,  or- 
ators, the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  fashionable,  occupied 
the  seats  of  the  church,  and  their  carriages  thns^ed 
the  adjoining  streets.     His  ability  and  success  as  i 
preacher  are  thus  stated  by  a  writer  on  "  Henry  Drnm- 
mond"  in  the  London  Quart,  Rerifw,  October.  1860,  p. 
275 :  **  The  preacher's  great  stature,  his  bushy  bilack  her 
hanging  down  in  ringlets,  his  deep  voice,  his  soleou 
manner,  the  impressi  veness  of  his  action,  his  broad  Scotch 
dialect,  his  antiquated  yet  forcible  style,  all  combined  to 
rivet  attention,  and  made  you  feel  that  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  power.     Nor  did  his  matter  belie  the  im- 
pression which  was  thus  created.     He  was  bait  npeai 
accomplishing  the  end  of  the  Gospel  ministry  in  saving 
souls  ftom  death ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  course, 
before  the  disturbing  influences  of  his  position  had  dooe 
their  full  work  upon  him,  he  preached  with  great  fiiroe 
and  efTect."    The  influence  which  Irving  exerted  amcog 
an  classes  of  society  of  London  was  really  surprisiiig. 
Such  an  amount  of  applause  as  was  awarded  to  his  pul- 
pit discourses  ha»  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  since  btf 
day,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Spurgeon.   ijn 
1824,  a  volume  containing  Bome  of  his  discourses  was 
sent  forth,  not  as  sermons,  but  under  the  tide  of  Ora- 
tions:  For  the  Oracles  of  God,  four  Orations;  For 
Judgnants  to  come,  an  Argument  in  nine  Parts,     The 
author  shared  the  same  popular  favor  as  the  preacher, 
and  three  editions  of  the  book  were  sold  in  less  than 
half  a  year.    "Aimless,  and  without  a  wide  or  lasting 
interest,  curiously  quaint  in  style  and  manner,  while 
the  matter  generally  bears  upon  the  topics  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  it  contains  many  passages  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  depth,  many  an  outpouring  of  lofty  devo- 
tion, and  frequent  bursts  of  the  most  passionate  do- 
quence"  {Encyclop,  Britan,  xii,  625).     But,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  preacher  of  the  little  Hatton  Garden 
chapel,  everybody  who  wished  to  be  up  with  the  time 
had  to  read  it,  and  so  it  soon  "  became  the  talk  of  the* 
town,  and  was  criticised  by  each  according  to  his  posi- 
tion and  temper."    The  book  had  many  vulnerable 
points,  one  of  which,  not  the  least  perhaps,  was  the 
thrust  in  his  introduction  against  the  evident  lack  of 
success  of  the  ordinary  instmctions  of  the  pulpit,  charg- 
ing it  all  as  the  result  of  the  defective  manner  of  preach- 
ing generally  prevalent  in  England  at  that  time.    But 
if  this  arrayed  a  number  of  critics  against  him,  an  es- 
trangement of  the  great  body  of  contemporary  evangel- 
ical Christians  only  followed  his  course  of  action  in  1824. 
In  this  year  he  was  called  upon,  as  one  of  the  pulpit 
celebrities  of  the  great  metropolis,  to  preach  bef»e  the 
London  Missionary  Society.     He  had  long  dreamed  of 
a  revival  of  apostolical  missions,  and  to  ad\'ance  "these 
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oblime  fiuicies''  this  opportunity  afforded  him  scope. 
'For  three  mortal  hours  the  vast  assembly  was  held 
ntranoed  by  his  gorgeous  oratory  while  he. depicted, 
lot  the  work  of  that  or  any  other  body,  but  a  grand 
deal  of  a  miflsion  scheme  after  the  model  of  apostolic 
ime&  Daring  all  this  time  the  managers  sat  in  pain- 
al  solicitade,  first  ibr  their  usual  collections,  and  ulti- 
3Ut:;l/  for  the  damage  that  such  a  discourse  must  entail 
ipon  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  no- 
body could  suspect  the  preacher  of  a  design  to  harm  the 
cause  he  was  called  to  advocate.  To  his  mind  the  mis- 
sionary work  was  not  the  same  thing  with  that  contem- 
plated by  the  society,  and,  as  he  spoke  from  his  own 
inflamed  fancy  and  full  heart,  his  utterances  were  for- 
eign to  the  subject  as  they  vievred  it.  But  the  discourse 
was  more  than  a  blunder;  it  was  a  burning  protest, 
though  undesigned,  against  the  spirit  of  cowardly  pru- 
dence in  which  the  work  of  missions  was,  and,  alas! 
that  it  must  be  said,  still  is  prosecuted.  It  unluckily 
etrock  precisely  upon  those  points  which  annual  reports 
and  pUuibrm  orators  are  usually  careful  to  leave  un- 
touched, and  l^  holding  up  the  bright  ideal  it  con- 
demned the  actual*"  (Dr.  Curry). 

However  candid  may  have  been  his  nuumer  and  true 
the  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause  which  unquestionably 
impelled  Irving  at  this  time,  the  effect  was  to  estrange 
from  him  nuiny  of  his  Christian  (riends.     But  the  birth 
of  a  son  for  a  time  turned  his  attention  from  the  con- 
troversy which  his  acts  had  provoked  and  to  him,  so 
foad  of  home  life,  atoned  in  a  measure  for  the  loss  of 
friends.    The  child,  however,  soon  died,  and  this  addi- 
tional loss  incited  him  to  the  study  of  prophecy.     His 
attention  had  already  been  called  in  this  direction  by 
Hitiey  Frere,  **  an  earnest  but  one-sided  student  of  the 
prophedes,**  who  was  propounding  about  this  time  a 
Dew  theory  of  interpretation,  the  especial  object  of  which 
was  to  establish  the  idea  of  a  personal  reign  of  Christ 
OQ  earth.    The  study  and  translation  of  a  Spanish  work 
OD  this  subject,  generally  attributed  to  Ben-Ezra,  but 
really  the  production  of  the  Jesuit  Lacunza  (q.v.)  (pub- 
lished by  Irving  under  the  title  of  The  Coming  of  Me*- 
tiak  ia  Glory  and  Majesty),  aided  in  **  turning  the  bal- 
ance of  Irving's  mind  the  wrong  way  just  at  the  crisis 
of  hb  intellectual  fate.     These  prophetical  studies  met 
an  original  bias  in  his  mind,  and  made  him  a  fatal  prey 
to  religious  delusion^**    An  opportunity  soon  occurred 
to  lay  before  tiie  public  his  favorite  theory  of  the  mil- 
lenniom  by  an  invitation  from  the  Continental  Society 
to  preach  the  annual  sermon  (1825).    Like  the  mission- 
ary sermon  of  the  previous  year,  it  gave  rise  to  consid- 
oable  commotion,  more  especially  among  the  friends 
of  "Catholic  Emancipation.'*     England  at  this  time 
»a8  deddedly  in  favor  of  bestowing  upon  Roman  Cath- 
olics unlimited  political  power,  which  Irving  vehement- 
ly opposed.    A  good  part  of  his  audience  left  their 
KaU  before  the  speaker  had  finished  his  discourse, 
which,  like  the  missionary  sermon,  occupied  some  "  three 
or  more  hours  in  the  delivery."    To  make  a  bad  matter 
"^  worse,  Irving  determined  to  publish  his  discourse, 
enlarged  and  rearranged,  in  book  form,  and  during  the 
°JJ^  year  sent  it  forth  undergo  title  Babylon  and  In- 
,  JWe%  Foredoomed,  dedicating  it "  to  my  beloved  friend 
tt»d  brother  in  Christ,  Hatley  Frere,  Esq."     "Irving 
Mw  threw  himself  unreservedly,"  says  Dr.  Curry, "  into 
^e  oment  that  swept  him  away  from  his  moorings, 
^y  the  steange  fascination  which  often  attends  the 
'^of  prophecy  and  the  expectation  of  a  terrestrial 
JJ^^^um,  he  now  came  to  expect  the  speedy  coming 
«  tlimt  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  this 
^^ht  m  him  the  usual  results  of  excitement  and  spe- 
^%of  religious  thought  and  conversation.     He  had 
^^  that  stage  of  mental  excitement  in  which  al- 
™o«  eveiy  event  becomes  a  proof  of  the  cherished  ex- 
^^  «nd  the  mind's  own  action  steadily  intensifies 
we  dqmmant  fascination.     In  this,  too,  he  craved  the 
^P«thy  of  other  minds  inspired  with  the  same  senti- 
"«>^  and  these  he  readUy  obtained;  a  kmd  of  mystic 


circle,  among  whom  were  Hatiey  Frere,  now  relieved 
of  his  isolation,  the  celebrated  Rabbin,  Dr.Wolff^  Ir- 
ving himself,  and  Henry  Drummond,  with  others  less 
distinguished,  afler  numerous  informal  conversations, 
at  length  came  together  in  a  conference  at  Albury, 
the  hospitable  residence  of  Mr.  Drummond,  brought  to- 
gether, as  Irving  declared,  by  'a  desire  to  compare 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  the  Church 
at  this  present  crisis' "  (oomp.  art.ix,*'On  Drummond," 
in  the  London  C^arL  Review,  Oct.  1860).  "  Irving  sat 
down  with  his  motiey  associates,  a  giant  among  pig- 
mies, the  most  docile  of  the  company,  and  quite  ready 
to  yield  his  own  views  to  the  superficial  fancies  of  the 
least  distinguished  of  the  body,  and  to  surrender  his 
clearest  intellectual  convictions  to  what  was  styled  the 
answer  to  prayer.  From  such  sessions  the  only  proba- 
Ue  results  followed :  the  fanaticism  in  which  they  be- 
gan was  heightened  and  confirmed,  especially  in  the 
sin^  mind  capable  of  being  damaged  by  it." 

The  popularity  of  the  great  preacher,  however,  con- 
tinued unabated  in  the  midrt  of  all  these  difficulties; 
nay,  his  late  meditations  and  yearnings  rather  increased 
his  reputation,  and  soon  a  new  and  more  commodious 
church  had  to  be  provided  for  the  throngs  of  hearers 
that  weekly  came  to  listen  to  him.  The  money  for  the 
building  of  a  new  edifice  was  easily  procured,  and  early 
in  1827  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  newly-built  church 
in  Regent  Square,  Chalmers  preaching  on  the  occasion. 
"  The  transition  from  the  littie  Caledonian  chapel,  so 
long  thronged  by  a  promiscuous  crdWd  of  London  fash- 
ionable life,  to  the  commodious  National  Scoteh  Church 
in  Regent  Square,  with  its  weU-ordered  and  well-defined 
congregation,  marks  the  culmination  and  the  beginning 
of  the  descent  of  Irving's  popularity."  Shortly  after  his 
removal  to  the  new  church,  he  again  ventured  before 
the  public  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  three  vol- 
umes (1828)  selected  from  his  discourses  preached  since 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  London.  Up  to 
this  time  many  of  the  extravagances  of  Irving  had 
more  or  less  displeased  his  brother  laborers  in  the  min- 
istry, but  no  one  had  ventured  to  attack  him  publicly 
until  "an  idle  clergyman  called  Cole,"  of  whom  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's biographer,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  can  barely  speak  with 
civility,  accused  Irving  of  inculcating  heterodox  doc- 
trines on  the  Incarnation  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ser- 
mons, which  treats  chiefly  of  the  Trinity;  first  of  the 
divine  character,  and  especially  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  "  The  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  was  Ir- 
ving's favorite  theme.  With  the  utmost  intensity  he 
clung  to  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  his  Master — an 
idea  he  held  with  perfect  reverence.  The  first  shock 
of  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  of  heresy,  too,  in  relation 
to  his  adorable  Lord,  utterly  unmanned  him.  The  last 
thought  of  his  heart  would  have  been  to  derogate  fh>m 
the  dignity  of  his  Master,  his  impassioned  reverence  for 
whom  had  probably  stimulated  the  teaching  which  now 
bore  the  brand  of  heresy"  (Lond,  Quart,  Rev.  OcL  1862, 
p.  193).  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  follow  np 
the  controversy  incited  by  the  impertinent,  if  not  treach- 
erous conduct  of  Mr.  Cole  in  exaggerating  "  an  error 
which  should  have  been  the  groundwork  of  a  brotheriy 
expostulation,"  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  for  these 
very  views  on  the  incarnation  Irving  was,  some  years 
later,  deposed  from  the  ministry.  As  we  have  already 
said,  he  was  the  last  of  all  persons  who  could  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  views  which  he  set  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject had  anything  novel  or  unusual  in  them.  All  that 
he  was  possibly  guilty  of,  says  Dr.  Curry,  is  that  "he 
took  in  a  larger  view  which  contemplated  the  whole 
work  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  as  redemptive,  in 
that  by  it  the  Godhead  came  into  vital  union  with  human- 
ity, faOen  and  under  the  law.  This  last  thought  carried 
to  his  realistic  mode  of  thinking  the  notion  of  Christ's 
participation  in  the  fallen  character  of  humanity,  which 
he  designated  by  terms  that  implied  a  real  sinfulness  in 
Christ  His  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  odiousness  of  that 
idea  by  saying  that  this  was  overborne  and  at  length 
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wholly  expelled  by  the  iDdweUing  Gk>dheAd  helped  the 
matter  but  little,  and  still  left  him  open  to  grave  cen- 
sures for  at  least  an  unhappy  method  of  statement.  But 
under  all  this  there  is  unquestionably  a  most  precious 
Gospel  truth,  and  if  Irving  was  justly  condemned  for 
an  unwarrantable  misstatement  of  certain  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age  may  be  jusdy 
called  to  account  for  its  partial  exhibition  of  those  do^ 
trines.  For  centuries  the  Church  has  been  actively  oc- 
cupied in  setting  forth  and  defending  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  until  that  of  his  humanity  has  largdy 
fallen  out  of  its  thinkings.  It  is  quite  time  to  cease 
from  this  one-sidedness  and  to  take  in  a  whole  Gospel 
Fallen  humanity  demands  a  sympathizing  no  less  than 
an  almighty  Saviour;  and  if  indeed  Jesus  is  to  be  that 
Saviour,  he  must  be  apprehended  by  our  ftith,  as  '  man 
with  man,'  and  as  really  and  fully  *  touched  with  a  aoise 
of  our  infirmities.*  The  Church  of  Rome  answers  to  the 
heart's  yearning  for  human  sympathy  in  the  Mediator 
by  giving  that  office  to  Mary;  while  our  misformed 
practical  creeds  remove  Jesus  beyond  our  sympathies, 
and  g^ve  us  no  other  Mediator.  The  Church  awaits 
the  coming  of  a  John,  uprising  from  the  Saviour's  bos- 
om, to  set  forth  in  all  fulness  the  blessedness  of  the 
grace  of  Jesus,  the  mcamate  God,  who  hath  *  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows.' "  With  this  charge  of 
heresy  advanced  against  him,  Irving  set  out  on  a  visit 
to  his  native  land  **  to  warn,  first  his  father's  house  and 
kindred,  and  the  country  side  which  had  still  so  great  a 
hold  upon  his  heart,  And  then  universal  Scotland,  of  that 
advent  which  he  looked  for  with  undoubdng  and  fer- 
vent expectations;"  and  brilliant  was  the  success  with 
which  he  saw  his  labors  crowned  wherever  he  went. 
For  once  he  was  a  prophet  who  received  honors  in  his 
own  country.  Wherever  he  preached,  not  only  whole 
congr^ations  from  neighboring  towns  came  to  swell  his 
already  large  numbers  of  hearers,  but  oftentimes  even 
the  ministers  would  adjourn  their  services  and  go  with 
their  flocks  en  masse  to  hear  Scotland's  noble  descend- 
ant. While  preaching  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Apocalypse^ 
the  special  theme  of  study  in  these  later  years,  the  ser- 
vices bq^an  at  six  o'clock  A.M.  Of  these  Chalmers 
writes:  "He  is  drawing  prodigious  crowds.  We  at- 
tempted this  morning  to  force  our  way  into  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  changes  to  the  West 
Church,  with  its  three  hideous  galleries,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public"  and  even  then  there  was  not 
room.  As  in  Edinburgh,  so  was  his  success  at  Glasgow 
and  other  places  that  he  visited,  and  we  need  not  won- 
der that  Chalmers  himself  exclaims  "  that  there  must 
have  been  a  marvellous  power  of  atti'action  that  could 
turn  a  whole  population  out  of  their  beds  as  early  as  five 
in  the  morning." 

As  if  to  augment  the  difficulties  already  in  his  way, 
in  his  candid  and  straightforward  manner,  he  further 
estranged  his  friends  of  the  Scottish  Church  by  extend- 
ing his  sympathy  to  a  minister  of  his  native  Church,  a 
Mr.  Campbdl,  of  Row,  who  was  just  then  under  the  odi- 
um of  teaching  false  notions  on  the  Procrustian  high- 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

But  the  grand  and  final  divergence  fh>m  his  mother 
Church  further  resulted,  not  from  the  communication 
of  any  doctrinal  excitement  from  the  banks  of  Guirloch, 
but  from  a  very  strange  phenomenon  which  about  this 
time  took  its  rise  along  the  quiet  banks  of  this  river. 
F(Nr  some  time  Irving  had  been  pondering  on  the  heri- 
tage of  the  g\ft  ofimgwes  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Gifts),  and 
was  inclined  to  believe  this  spiritual  gift  to  have  been 
not  only  possessed  by  the  apostolic  Church,  but  an  act- 
ual heritage  of  the  Church  of  all  times ;  indeed,  a  nece»- 
sary  condition  for  the  healthy  state  of  any  Church  of 
Christ  These  thoughts  of  his  became  convictions  when 
seconded  at  this  juncture' by  some  remarkable  instances. 
In  the  locality  of  Row,  celebrated  for  the  piety  of  its 
inhabitants,  there  had  lived  and  died  a  young  woman, 
Isabella  Campbell  by  name,  of  rare  and  saintly  charac- 


ter.   A  memoir  which  her  minister  had  written  of  her 
attracted  the  attention  of  people  far  and  near,  and  Buiiy 
of  them  came  as  pilgrims  to  visit  the  spot  where  dK 
had  lived  and  prayed.    These  visits  to  the  evthh 
dwelling-place,  as  well  as  the  noUe  reputation,  if  sot 
example  of  a  departed  sister,  had  a  wondocful  inflocM^ 
on  the  surviving  sister  Mary — "gifted  with  the  aame 
spiritual  tempenunent,  with  powers  of  mind  of  no  onfi- 
nary  character,  and,  moreover,  with  the  personal  fma- 
nation  of  beauty."    For  a  long  time  she  had  been  af- 
flicted with  the  same  disease  which  had  made  a  pivj  of 
her  sister,  and  whUe  bring,  as  all  believed,  at  the  point 
of  death,  she  professed  to  have  received  ''the  gbft  of 
tongues^'  and,  "as  she  lay  in  her  weakneBS,"*  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  said,  had  come  upon  her  with  mighty  pow- 
er, and  "  constrained  her  to  speak  at  great  length,  aad 
with  superhuman  strength,  in  an  unknown  toognb* 
Similar  cases  occurred  in  other  neighboring  places, 
and  the  news  of  the  wondrous  phenomena  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Irving.     To  him,  of  course,  these  indicated 
"  an  approaching  realization  of  his  prophetic  dreams.* 
Not  for  an  instant  was  he  to  hesitate  to  adinow  ledge 
them  as  the  natural  answer  of  his  aspirations  and  |Kay- 
er;  and  many  of  his  own  flodc,  prepared  by  hk  pie- 
vious  teachings,  seconded  his  leanings  in  favor  of  these 
long-lost  spiritual  gifts.    Manifestations  of  a  amilar 
character  soon  appeared  in  his  own  Church,  at  first  pri- 
vately, then  at  the  week-day  matins,  and  fuially  evfn 
in  the  public  service  on  the  Sabbath.     "  The  die**  had 
truly  been  "  ca^,  and  from  that  time  the  Refpcnt  Square 
church  became  a  BabeL"    His  oldest  and  most  discreet 
friends  one  by  one  deserted  him,  finding  that  their  oood- 
sel  was  of  no  avaiL    Even  a  visit  of  Chalmers  and 
Coleridge,  both  his  friends,  could  not  in  the  least  stay 
the  current  that  was  fast  hurrying  him  to  a  most 
frightful  abyss.    A  collision  between  the  pastor  and  hb 
flock  was  inevitable,  though  some  of  his  peo|^  shared 
his  views.    Against  the  continuadon  of  the  "  new  proph- 
ets" even  his  own  brother-in-law  voted^  and  the  iner- 
itable  result  was  of  course  the  ejectment  of  the  miais- 
ter  and  his  believers  in  the  "  gift  of  tongues"  from  Re- 
gent Square  Church.    But  it  must  not  be  suppoeed  that 
a  num  of  Irving's  great  abilities,  though  his  coarse  wss 
now  downward,  was  surrounded  only  by  a  few  weak  id- 
lowers.    Among  those  who  faithfully  followed  their  pss- 
tor  were  some  of  London's  most  distinguished  chanc^ 
ters,  and  when  on  the  following  Sunday  he  met  his  ad- 
herents in  the  hall  of  the  great  infidel  Owen,  no  les 
tlian  800  were  there  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Indeed,  the  place  they  had  temporarily  secured  was  fkr 
too  smidl  to  contain  all  that  still  fiocked  to  hear  Irving, 
and  they  removed  to  a  large  gallery  in  Newman  Stre^ 
generally  designated  as  West's  GsJlery,  because  it  htd 
formerly  belonged  to  West  the  painter.    The  denoue- 
voxsdX.  of  the  play  had  now  fairly  b^un,  and  it  rapidly 
hastened  to  its  close.    The  "gifted  ones"  at  Newman 
Street  had  things  in  their  own  hands,  and  everything 
proceeded  by  "vision,"  and  "prophecy,"  and  in  the 
"Spirit;"  to  all  which  Irving  gave  the  most  reverent 
and  obedient  attention.    The  Presbytery  of  Annan,  by 
which  body  Irving  had  bqpn  first  licensed  to  preach,  but 
not  ordained, "  by  a  remarkable  stretch  of  power"  con- 
demned him  as  guilty  of  heresy,  and  excommunicated 
him  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.    But  as  if  his  cup  of 
sorrows  was  not  yet  sufficiently  bitter,  to  add  to  the  con- 
demnation  which  he  had  just  recdved  at  the  hand  of 
his  mother  Church,  which  he  so  deariy  loved,  he  was, 
on  his  return  from  Annan  to  London,  deprived  e^'en  bf 
his  own  adherents  of  the  anthoritv  which  bv  reason  df 
his  superiority  had  universally  been  granted  to  him,  and, 
in  accordance  with  a  "revelation,%wa8  interdicted  "  from 
exercising  any  priestly  function,  or  administering  the 
sacraments,  or  even  preaching,  excepting  to  those  less 
sacred  assemblies  to  which  unbelievers  were  admitted 
Astounded,  he  yet  utterod  no  murmur,  but  sat  in  the 
lowest  places  of  the  Church  which  he  himself  had  cre- 
ated, in  silent  and  resigned  humility."    Mr.  Andrews^  in 
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an  article  on  Irving  in  the  New  EnffUmder  (1868,  p.  816 
Bq.),  seeks  to  refute  this  statement,  so  generally  accept- 
ed as  made  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  biography  of  Mr. 
Irving.  But  even  Mr.  Andrews  acknowledges  that  when 
Mr.  Irving  was  finally  reordained  by  these  "  superior"  of- 
ficers, who  claimed  to  have  been  called  by  God  to  high- 
er distinctions,  his  position  "  was  in  some  respects  less  in- 
dependent than  before,'*  and  that  it  conld  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  "  that  Mr.  Irving  should  have  met  with 
trials  and  difliculties  in  the  progress  of  the  work  un- 
der his  new  phase,"  especially  ''a  man  of  his  great 
strength  of  character,  aind  gifts  for  leadership,  accus- 
tomed hitherto  to  be  foremost  in  whi^ver  he  engaged 
iu''  (p.  821).  But  for  once  fortune  favored  Irving.  The 
great  d^radation  which  he  was  called  upon  to  suffer 
was  to  be  his  last,  and  a  short  one  at  that.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1834,  the  severe  task  which  he  had  been  im- 
po:»ing  on  his  mind  and  body  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  while  on  a  journey  to  Scotland  for  the  recovery  of 
his  failing  health,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  died 
at  Glasgow  Dec.  8, 1834. 

Of  Irving  it  may  trufy  be  conceded  that  a  more  de- 
vout or  earnest  spirit  has  not  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
time  in  the  19th  century.  Destined  to  be  a  Christian 
minister,  **  he  strove"  (said  of  him  a  friend  who  knew 
him  well),  ^  with  all  the  force  that  was  in  him,  to  6e  iL 
He  might  have  been  so  many  things ;  not  a  speaker 
only,  but  a  doer — the  leader  of  hosts  of  men.  For  his 
head,  when  the  fog  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  obscured  it, 
was  of  strongs  far-reaching  insight  I]Jfc  very  enthusi- 
asm was  sanguine,  not  alrabiliar ;  he  was  so  loving,  full 
of  hope,  so  simple-hearted,  and  made  all  that  approach- 
ed him  his.  A  giant  form  of  activity  was  in  the  man ; 
^)eculation  was  accident,  not  nature.  There  was  in  him 
a  courage  dauntless,  not  pugnacious ;  hardly  fierce,  by  no 
possibility  ferocious ;  as  of  the  generous  war-horse,  gen- 
tle in  its  strength,  yet  that  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the 
spear.  But,  above  all,  be  he  what  he  might,  to  be  a  real- 
ity was  indispensable  for  him."  In  another  place  the 
same  friend  exclaims:  *^But  for  Irving  I  had  never 
known  what  the  communion  of  man  with  man  means. 
His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul  mine 
ever  came  in  contact  with.  I  call  him,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in 
this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find."  Similar  was  the  judg- 
ment of  all  Irving's  friends,  and  even  of  most  of  his  op- 
ponents. **  AU  admired  the  man,  his  many  virtues,  lids 
matchless  eloquence ;  all  deplored  hb  fall,  and  the  gulf 
of  separation  which  it  created  between  him  and  his 
mother  Church."  His  works  have  been  collected  by  his 
nephew,  the  Rev.  P.  Carlyle,  who  has  published  them 
under  the  title  of  Collected  Writinga  of  Edward  Irving 
(Lond.  1864-6, 6  vola.8vo).  See  Mrs.  Oliphant,  JLi/e  o/ 
£<Wrrf/rr% (Lond.1862;  N.Y. [Harpers']  1862, 8vo); 
Csriylc,  Miscdkmeoua  Essays ;  Meth,  <2u.  Rev,  Jan.  1849 ; 
1863;  Lond,  Quart,  Rev.  Oct.  1862,  art.  vi;  Edinb.  Rev, 
Oct  1862,  art  vii;  Encydop,  Britann,  xii,  s.  v. ;  Baring 
Gould,  Post  Mediceval  Preadters  (of  Enghuid  only) ;  lit- 
tell's  Living  Age  (on  Irving's  works),  Feb.  23, 1867,  art 
i;  and  M.  W.Andrews  (of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
the  name  now  assumed  by  the  Irvingites),  in  the  New 
£ngUmderf  July,  1868,  art.  i ;  Oct,  art  viiL     (J.  H.  W.) 

I'sa&c  (Heb.  Yitschak%  pns%  laughter,  in  the  poet 
books  sometimes  pniO^,rMcAaA',  Psa.  cv,  9;  Jer.  xxxiii, 
26;  Amos  vii,  9, 16,  in  the  last  two  passages  spoken  of 
the  IsraeUtish  nation;  Sept  and  N.  T.  'ItraoK,  Joseph. 
iMKoc,  Ant.i,  10,  5),  the  only  son  of  Abraham  by  Sa- 
rah, and  the  middle  one  of  the  three  patriarchs  who  are 
so  often  named  together  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Jew- 
ish race. 

\  Personal  Ilistorg, —The  foUowing  are  the  facts 
which  the  Bible  supplies  of  the  longest-lived  of  the 
three  patoiarcha,  the  least  migratory,  the  least  prolific, 
MMl  the  least  favored  with  extraordinary  divine  revela- 
tioM.  A  few  evenu  in  this  quiet  life  have  occasioned 
discoasbn. 


1.  The  promise  of  a  son  had  been  made  to  his  parents 
when  Abraham  was  visited  by  the  Lord  in  the  plains 
of  Manure,  and  appeared  so  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled,  see- 
ing gkat  both  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  *'  well  stricken 
in  ywB,"  that  its  utterance  caosed  the  latter  to  laugh 
incredulously  (Gen.  xviii,  1  sq.).  B.C.  2064.  Being 
reproved  for  h^r  unbelid",  she  denied  that  she  had 
laughed.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  special  visitation 
thus  promised  was,  in  effect,  that  Abraham  was  pious, 
and  would  train  his  oi&pring  in  piety,  so  that  he  would 
become  the  founder  of  a  great  nation,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  him.  See  Abraham. 
In  due  time  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  received 
the  name  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi,  1>3).  B.C.  2068.  This 
event  occurred  at  Gcrar.  Isaac  was  thus  emphatically 
the  child  of  promise.  Bom,  as  he  was,  out  of  due  time, 
when  his  father  was  a  hundred  years  old  and  his  moth-  - 
er  ninety,  the  parents  themselves  laughed  with  a  kind 
of  incredulous  joy  at  the  thought  of  such  a  prodigy 
(Gen.  xvii,  17 ;  xviii,  12),  and  referring  to  the  marvel- 
lousness  of  the  event  wheii  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
Sarah  said  that  not  only  she,  but  all  who  heard  of  it,  . 
would  be  disposed  to  laugh  (Gen.  xxi,  6).  The  name 
Isaac,  therefore,  was  fitly  cluwen  by  God  for  the  child, 
in  commemonrion  of  the  extraordinary,  supernatural 
nature  of  the  birth,  and  of  the  laughing  joy  which  it 
occasioned  to  those  more  immediately  interested  in  it. 
This  signification  of  Isaac's  name  is  thrice  alluded  to 
(Gren.  xvii,  17;  xviii,  12;  xxi,  6).  Joeephus  (Ant,  i, 
12,  2)  refers  to  the  second  of  those  passages  for  the  or- 
igin of  the  name;  Jerome  {Quasi,  IJebr,  in  Gen,}  vehe- 
mently confines  it  to  the  first;  Ewald  (Gesdi,  i,  425), 
without  assigning  reasons,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
all  three  passages  have  been  added  by  different  ^Titers 
to  the  original  record.  There  need  be  no  dispute  as  to 
which  of  these  passages  the  import  of  the  name  refers; 

it  includes  a  reference  to  them  all,  besides  according 
with  and  expressing  the  happy,  cheerful  disposition  of 
the  bearer,  and  suggesting  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  channel  of  the  prom- 
ised blessing,  and  the  t^'pe  of  him  who  is  pre-eminently 
the  Seedy  whose  birth  has  put  laughter  into  the  hearts 
of  myriads  of  our  race.  The  preternatural  birth  of  Isaac 
was  a  sign  from  heaven  at  the  outset,  indicating  what 
kind  of  seed  God  expected  as  the  fruit  of  the  covenant, 
and  what  powers  would  be  required  for  its  production — 
that  it  shoiUd  be  a  seed  at  once  coming  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  yet  in  some  sense  above  nature — the  special 
gift  and  oflE^ring  of  God.  When  Isaac  was  eight  days 
old  he  received  circumcision,  and  was  thus  received  into 
the  covenant  made  with  his  father;  while  his  mother's 
sceptical  laughter  was  turned  into  triumphant  exulta-  . 
tion  and  joy  in  God  (Gen.  xxi,  4-7).  (See  De  Wette, 
Krit.  p.  183  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gesch,  i,  388 ;  Hartmann,  Ueher 
d,  Pentat,  p.  269 ;  Lengerke,  Ken,  p.  290 ;  Niemeyer,  Cha- 
ract,  ii,  160.)     See  Namk.  • 

2.  The  first  noticeable  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Isaac  took  place  in  connection  with  his  weaning.  His 
precise  age  at  the  time  is  not  given,  but  we  may  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  (according  to  Eastern  custom) 
fully  two  years  old.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  Abra" 
ham  made  a  great  feast,  as  an  expression,  no  doubt,  of 
his  joy  that  the  child  had  reacheil  this  fresh  stage  in 
his  career — ^was  no  longer  a  suckling,  butcapable  of  self- 
sustenance,  and  a  certain  measure  of  independent  ac- 
tion. For  the  parents,  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
them,  it  would  naturally  be  a  feast  of  laughter— the 
laughter  of  mirth  and  joy ;  but  there  was  one  in  the 
famUy — Ishmael — to  whom  it  was  no  occasion  of  glad- 
ness, who  saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  more  peculiar 
honors  of  the  house  by  this  ycnmger  brother,  and  who 
mocked  while  others  laughed — ^himself,  indeed,  laughed 
(for  it  is  the  same  word  still,  pH^^t  ^cn.  xxi,  9),  but 
with  the  envious  and^scomful  'air  which  betrayed  the 
alien  and  hostile  spirit  that  lurked  in  his  bosom.  He 
must  have  been  a  well-grown  boy  at  the  time ;  and  Sa- 
rah, descrying  in  the  manifestations  then  given  the  sure 
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presage  of  future  rivalry  and  strife,  urged  Abraham  to 
cast  forth  the  bondmaid  and  her  son,  since  the  one  could 
not  be  a  co-heir  with  the  other.  Abraham,  it  would 
seem,  hesitated  for  a  time  about  the  matter,  feeling  j/ftn- 
ed  at  the  thought  of  having  Ishmael  separated  from  the 
household,  and  only  complied  when  he  received  an  ex- 
plicit warrant  and  direction  fh>m  above.  At  the  same 
time,  he  got  the  promise,  as  the  ground  of  the  divine 
procedure, "  For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called,**  that 
is,  in  Isaac  (as  contradistinguished  from  Ishmael,  or  any 
other  son)  shall  the  seed  of  blessing  that  is  to  hold  of 
thee  as  a  father  have  its  commencement.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Abraham  needed  to  have  this  truth  brought 
sharply  out  to  him,  for  correctim  on  the  one  side,  as 
well  as  for  consolation  and  hope  on  the  other,  as  his  pa- 
tenud  feelings  may  have  kept  him  from  apprehending 
the  full  scope  of  former  revelations  concerning  the  son 
of  Hagar.  The  high  purposes  of  God  were  involved  in 
the  matter,  and  the  yearnings  of  natural  affection  must 
give  way,  that  these  might  be  estaUished.  In  the  trans- 
actions themselves  the  apostle  Paul  perceived  a  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  for  all  times — especially  in  regard  to 
the  natural  enmity  of  the  heart  to  the  things  of  God, 
and  the  certainty  with  which,  even  when  wearing  the 
badge  of  a  religious  profession,  it  may  be  expected  to 
vent  its  malice  and  6ppo6ition  towards  the  true  children 
of  God  (Rom.  ix,  7, 10 ;  GaL  iv,  2S ;  Heb.  xi,  18).  The 
seed  of  blessing,  those  who  are  supematurally  bom  of 
God,  like  Isaac,  and  have  a  special  interest  in  the  riches 
of  his  goodness,  are  sure  to  be  eyed  with  jealousy,  and, 
in  one  form  or  another,  persecuted  by  those  who,  with  a 
name  to  live,  still  walk  after  the  flesh  (GaL  iv,  21-81). 
See  IsiixAEU 

It  has  been  asked,  what  were  the  persecutions  sustain- 
ed by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  Paul  refers  (GaL  iv, 
29)  ?    If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  he  refers  to  Gen.  xxi, 

9,  then  the  word  pHSp,  ira/^ovra,  may  be  translated 
mocking,  as  in  the  A,  V.,  or  inmlting,  as  in  xxxix,  14, 
mnd  in  that  case  the  trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of 
**  cruel  mockings*'  (t/iTraiy/iwv),  in  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi,3C).  Or  the  word  may  in- 
clude the  signification  paying  idolatrous  uorahip,  as  in 
Exod.  xxxii,  6,  or  fghting,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii,  14.  These 
three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who  relates  a 
Jewish  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by  Wetstein  on 
GaL  iv,  29)  of  Isaac  suffering  personal  violence  from 
Ishmael,  a  tradition  which,  as  Mr.  Ellicott  thinks,  was 
adopted  by  Paul.  The  English  reader  who  is  content 
with  our  own  version,  or  the  scholar  who  may  prefer 
either  of  the  other  renderings  of  Jarchi,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  connect  Gal.  ix,  29  with  Gen.  xxi,  9.     But  Ori- 

'  gen  (in  Gen^  Horn,  \'ii,  §  3),  and  Augustine  {Sermo  iii), 
and  apparently  Prof.  Jowctt  (on  GaL  iv,  29),  not  observ- 
ing that  the  gloss  of  the  Sept  and  the  Latin  versions 

g  "  playing  tcUh  her  son  Isaac'^  forms  no  part  of  the  sim- 
ple statement  in  Genesis,  and  that  the  words  pH^^, 
wai^ovrOy  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  meaning  "  play- 
ing," seem  to  doubt  (as  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other 
grounds)  whether  the  passage  in  Genesis  bears  the  con- 
struction apparently  put  upon  it  by  St  Paul.  On  the 
other  hand,  RosenmUUer  {SchoL  m  Gen,  xxi,  9)  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  characterize  iditoKf — "  persecuted** — as 
a  very  excellent  interpretation  of  pn^?3.  (See  Drusius 
on  Gen.  xxi,  9,  in  Crif,  Sacr,,  and  Estius  on  GaL  iv,  29.) 
What  effect  the  companionship  of  the  wild  and  way- 
ward Ishmael  might  have  had  on  Isaac  it  is  not  easy  to 
say ;  but  his  expulsion  was,  no  doubt,  ordered  by  God 
for  the  good  of  the  child  of  promise,  and  most  probably 
saved  him  from  many  an  annoyance  and  sorrow.  Freed 
ftom  such  evil  influence,  the  child  grew  up  under  the 
nurturing  care  of  his  fond  parents,  mild  and  gentle,  lov- 
ing and  beloved. 

8.  The  next  recorded  event  in  fhe  life  of  Isaac  is  the 
memorable  one  connected  with  the  command  of  God  to 
offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  on  a  mountain  in  the  land  of 
Horiah  (Gen.  xxii).    B.C.  cir.  2047.    Nothing  U  said 
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of  his  age  at  the  time  except  that  he  is  caDed  **%]mP 
C^TS),  perhaps  sixteen  years  of  age.  According  to  io- 
sephus  {A  nt.  i,  18, 2) ,  he  was  twenty-five  years  okL  Tint 
Isaac  knew  nothing  of  the  relation  in  which  he  pcTsc«> 
ally  stood  to  the  divine  command,  came  affiectingl3r  od 
in  the  question  he  put  to  his  father  while  they  jonntfr* 
ed  together, "  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  vbm 
b  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering?**  Even  then  the  se- 
cret was  not  disclosed  to  him ;  and  only,  it  woukl  tp- 
pear,  when  the  act  itself  was  in  process  of  being  con- 
summated, did  the  fearful  truth  burst  upon  his  soul  thtf 
he  was  himself  to  be  the  victim  on  the  altar.  Yet  tht 
sacred  narrative  tells  of  no  remonstrant  struggle  on  tk 
part  of  this  child  of  promise,  no  striWngs  for  escape,  m 
cries  of  agony  or  pleadings  for  deliverance :  he  seems  t* 
have  surrendered  himself  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the 
call  of  Heav-en,  and  to  have  therein  showed  how  thor- 
oughly  in  him,  as  in  his  believing  parent,  the  nmid  of 
the  flesh  had  become  subordinate  to  the  mind  of  the 
spirit  To  act  thus  was  to  prove  himself  the  fiuin^ 
tjk'pe  of  him  who  had  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart,  vA 
came  to  do,  not  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  bim  thtt 
sent  him.  But  the  death  itsdf,  which  was  to  prore  the 
life  of  the  worid,  it  belonged  to  the  antit^'pe,  not  to  the 
type,  to  accomplish.  The  ram  provided  by  God  in  the 
thicket  must  meanwhile  take  the  place  of  the  seed  d 
blessing.  In  the  surrender  by  the  father  of  his  "only 
son,"  the  concurrence  of  the  son's  will  with  the  fcthtfi, 
the  sacrificial  c^ath  which  \nrtuaUy  took  place,  and  the 
resurrection  frabi  the  dead,  whence  Abraham  recdnd 
his  son  "in  figiwe**  (Heb.  xi,  19),  are  all  points  of  ml- 
ogy  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has  been  view- 
ed in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of  five  disseM- 
tions  by  Frischmuth  in  the  Tkfs,  TTttoL  PkiloL  p.  W* 
(attached  to  Crit,  Sacri ;  originally  Jena,  1662-6, 4to\ 
By  bishop  Warburton  (Dir,  Leg,  h.  vi,  §  6)  the  nlwk 
transacrion  was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  infonnttion  \ij 
action  (comp.  Jer.  xxvii,  2;  Ezck.  xii,  8 ;  Hos.  i,  2).  in- 
stead of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind,  given  at  the  earnest  reqneft  of 
Abraham,  who  longed  impatiently  to  see  Christ's  dsr." 
This  view  is  adopted  by  dean  Graves  {On  (he  Pet^a- 
teuchy  pt.  iii,  §  4),  and  has  become  popular.  But  it  is 
pronounced  to  be  unsatisfactory  by  r>a\ndson  {Primitat 
Sacrijice,  pt  iv,  §  2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progresrre 
communication  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  ttooe- 
ment,  protests  against  the  assumption  of  a  contcmpo- 
rary  disclosure  of  the  import  of  the  sacrifice  to  Abra- 
ham, and  points  out  that  no  expiation  or  atonemeot  vras 
joined  with  this  emblematic  oblation,  which  consequent- 
ly symbolized  only  the  act,  not  the  power  or  rirtue  of 
the  Christian  sacrifice.  Mr.  Maurice  (Pafriarch  asd 
Lawgivers^  iv)  draws  attention  to  the  offering  of  ka*: 
as  the  last  and  culminating  point  (compare  £wald,<i^ 
schichte,  i,  430-4)  in  the  divine  education  of  Abnlwoi 
that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and  ground  of  eetf- 
sacrifice.  The  same  line  of  thought  is  followed  op  io  a 
very  instructive  and  striking  sermon  on  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham  in  Doctrine  ofSacrifcey  iii,  88-48.  Some  (k> 
man  writers  have  spoken  of  the  whole  transactkm  u  * 
dream  (Eichhom,  Biblioih,/,  Ubi,  Liter,  i,  46  sq.),  or  i 
myth  (De  Wette),  or  as  the  explanation  of  a  hieroglyi* 
(Otman,  in  Henke*s  Magasin,  ii,  617),  and  treat  other 
events  in  Isaac's  life  as  slips  of  the  pen  of  a  JewMi 
transcriber.  Even  the  merit  of  novelty  cannot  be  cUin»- 
ed  for  such  views,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  sow 
measure  forestalled  in  the  time  of  Augustine  (Senaoiit 
De  tentaiione  A  braha).  They  are,  of  course,  irrecoo- 
cilable  with  the  declaration  of  St  James,  that  it  was  o 
work  by  which  Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius  (iVP* 
Evang,  iv,  16,  and  i,  10)  has  preserved  a  singular  and 
inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  in  br  cxtrart 
from  the  ancient  Phoenician  historian  Sancboniatbofi; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  widely-spread  («« 
Ewald,  A  UherthOnwr,  p.  79,  and  Thomson's  fiamptvu  lec- 
tures, 1868,  p.  88)  heathen  practice  of  sacrificing  homan 
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igs  (so  Bnins,  in  Pauliis's  IWemorah,  vi,  1  sq.)  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  which  Abra- 
ham was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Waterland,  Worksj 
iv,  203).     Some  writers  have  found  for  this  transaction 
a  kind  of  parallel — it  amoudts  to  no  more — in  the  clas- 
sical l^ends  of  Iphigenia  and  Phrixus  (so  RosenmUller, 
MorgesL  i,  95),  etc  (see  J.  G.  Mlchaelis,  De  Ahr,  et  Is. 
a  Grmeis  in  UyrUum  et  Orionetn  corwersisj  Frcft,  a.  0. 
1721 ;  Zeibich,  Isaaci  ortus  in  fabula  Orioms  vestiffiaj 
Ger.  1776).    The  story  of  Iphigenia,  which  inspired 
the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sublime  notions  of 
the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  (iEsch.  Affarn,  147, 
et  seq.),  supplied  the  Roman  infidel  only  with  a  keen 
taunt  against  religion  (Lucret  i,  102),  just  as  the  great 
trial  which  perfected  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  mould- 
ed the  character  of  Isaac  draws  from  the  Ronumized 
Jew  of  the  first  century  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his 
own  iinacquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  (see 
Joseph.  j4  af.  i,  13, 3).     The  general  aim  of  certain  writ- 
ers has  been,  as  they  consider  it,  to  relieve  the  Bible 
from  the  odium  which  the  narrated  circumstances  are 
in  their  opinion  fitted  to  occasion.     That  the  passage  is 
free  from  every  possible  objection  it  may  be  too  much 
to  assert:  it  is,  however,  equally  clear  that  many  of  fhe 
objections  taken  to  it  arise  from  viewing  the  facts  from 
a  wrong  position,  or  under  the  discoloring  medium  of  a 
foregone  and  adverse  conclusion.    The  only  proper  way 
is  to  consider  it  as  it  is  represented  in  the  sacred  page. 
The  command,  then,  was  expressly  designatecf  to  try 
Abraham's  faith.    Destined  as  the  patriarch  was  to  be 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  was  he  worthy  of  his  high  and 
dignified  position  ?     If  his  own  obedience  was  weak,  he 
could  not  train  others  in  faith,  trust,  and  love :  hence  a 
trial  was  necessary.    That  he  was  not  without  holy  dis- 
positions was  already  known,  and  indeed  recognised  in 
the  divine  favors  of  which  he  had  been  the  object ;  but 
was  he  prepared  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  God's  will?    Re- 
ligious perfection  and  his  position  alike  demanded  a  per- 
fect heart :  hence  the  kind  of  triaL     If  he  were  willing 
to  surrender  even  his  only  child,  and  act  himself  both 
as  offerer  and  priest  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  required  vic- 
tim, if  he  could  so  far  conquer  his  natural  affections,  so 
subduo  the  father  in  his  heart,  then  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  his  will  was  wholly  reconciled  to  God's,  and 
that  he  was  worthy  of  every  trust,  confidence,  and  honor 
(comp.  James  ii,  21).    The  trial  was  made,  the  fact  was 
ascertained,  but  the  victim  was  not  slain.    What  is  there 
in  this  to  which  either  religion  or  morality  can  take 
exception?    This  view  is  both  confirmed  and  justified 
by  the  words  of  God  (Gen.  xxii,  16  sq.),  "  Because  thou 
hast  not  withheld  thy  only  son,  in  blessing  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  inH  multiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  heaven,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed.**    We  remark,  also,  that  not  a 
part-,  out  the  whole  of  the  transaction  must  be  taken  un- 
der consideration,  and  especially  the  final  result.     If  we 
dwell  exclusively  on  the  commencement  of  it,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  sanction  given  to  human  sacrifices; 
bat  the  end,  and  the  concluding  and  ever-enduring  fact, 
has  the  directly  opposite  bearing.    "Viewed  as  a  whole, 
the  transaction  is,  in  truth,  an  express  prohibition  of 
human  sacrifices.     Nothing  but  a  clear  command  from 
God  could  have  suggested  such  a  service.     **A  craving 
to  ^eaae,  or  propitiate,  or  communicate  with  the  powers 
above"  by  surrendering  "  an  object  near  and  dear"  to  one, 
which  canon  Stanley  erroneously  says  is  the  *' source 
of  all  sacrifice,"  and  to  which  he  attributes  Abraham's 
conduct  in  the  present  case  {History  of  the  Jewish 
ChurcK,  i,  47),  could  never  have  led  to  such  an  act.    The 
idea  is  wholly  improbable  and  irrational     Kurtz  main- 
tains that  the  basis  for  this  trial  of  Abraham  was  laid  m 
the  state  of  mind  produced  in  him  by  beholding  the 
Canaanitish  human  sacrifices  around  him.     His  words 
are :  **  These  Canaanitish  sacrifices  of  children,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  heathen  around  him  offered 
them,  must  have  excited  in  Abraham  a  contest  of 
thoughts  ....  and  induced  him  to  examine  himself 


whether  he  also  were  capable  of  sufficient  renunciation 
and  self-denial  to  do,  if  his  God  demanded  it,  what  the 
heathen  around  him  were  doing.  But  (/"  this  question 
was  raised  in  the  heart  of  Ahrahamy  it  must  also  have 
been  brought  to  a  definite  settlement  through  some  outward 
faxt.  Such  was  the  basis  for  the  demand  of  God  so  far 
as  Abraham  was  concerned,  and  such  the  educational 
motive  for  his  triaL  The  obedience  of  Abraham's  faith 
must,  in  energy  and  entireness,  not  lag  behind  that 
which  the  religion  of  nature  demanded  and  obtained 
from  its  professors.  Abraham  must  be  ready  to  do  for 
his  God  what  the  nations  around  him  were  capable  of 
doing  for  their  false  gods.  In  every  respect  Abraham, 
as  the  hero  of  faith,  is  to  out-distance  all  others  in  self- 
denial"  (Hist,  of  the  0,  Coven,  i,  269).  Objectively,  the 
transaction  was  intended  to  recognise  the  element  of 
truth  in  human  sacrifices,  while  condemning  the  sacri- 
fices themselves  (p.  269, 270).     See  Sacrifice. 

4.  Isaac  passed  his  early  days  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  herrls  up  and 
down  the  plains  of  Canaan.  At  length  \u^  father  wish- 
ed to  see  him  married.  Abraham  therefore  gave  a  com- 
mission to  his  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  servant  to 
the  effect  that,  in  order  to  prevent  Isaac  firom  taking  a 
wife  iVom  among  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  he 
should  proceed  into  Mesopotamia,  and,  under  the  divine 
direction,  choose  a  partner  among  his  own  relatives  for 
his  beloved  son.  Rebekah,  in  consequence,  becomes 
Isaac's  wife,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age  (Gen, 
xxiv).  B.C.  2023.  In  connection  with  this  marriage 
an  event  is  recorded  which  displays  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  Isaac,  while  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  sacred  record  regarding  him.  Probably  in 
expectation  of  the  early  return  of  his  father's  messenger, 
and  somewhat  solicitous  as  to  the  result  of  the  embassy, 
he  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide. 
While  there  engaged  in  tranquil  thought,  he  chanced 
to  raise  his  eyes,  when  lo !  he  beheld  the  retinue  near  at 
hand,  and  soon  conducted  his  bride  into  his  mother's 
tent  In  unison  with  all  this  is  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  historj',  that  Isaac  "  loved  her."  Isaac  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  kind  and  gentle  disposition,  of  a  calm 
and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  simple  in  his  habits,  having 
few  wants,  good  rather  than  great,  fitted  to  receive  im- 
pressions and  follow  a  guide,  not  to  originate  important 
influences,  or  perform  deeds  of  renown.  If  his  charac- 
ter did  not  take  a  bent  from  the  events  connected  with 
his  father's  readiness  to  offer  him  on  Mount  Moriah, 
certainly  its  passiveness  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  set  forth  ii>  that  nana- 
rive.     (See  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  lUust.  ad  loc.) 

Isaac  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  half-brother 
Ishmael,  buried  Abraham  his  father,  **  in  a  good  old  age, 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,"  took  up  a  somewhat  perma- 
nent residence  "by  the  well  Lahai-roi,"  where,  being 
blessed  of  God,  he  lived  in  prosperity  and  at  ease  (Gen. 
XXV,  7-11).  B.C.  1988.  One  source  of  regret,  however, 
he  deeply  felt  Rebekah  was  barren.  In  time,  however, 
two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  were  granted  to  his  prayers 
(Gen.  XXV,  21-26).  B.C.  2003.  As  the  boys  grew,  Isaac 
gave  a  preference  to  Esau,  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
those  robust  qualities  of  character  in  which  his  father 
was  defective,  and  therefore  gratified  him  by  such  dain- 
ties as  the  pursuits  of  the  chase  enabled  the  youth  to 
offer;  while  Jacob,  "a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,"  was 
an  object  of  special  regard  to  Rebekah — a  division  of 
feeling  and  a  kind  of  partiality  which  became  the  source 
of  much  domestic  unhappiness,  as  well  as  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  between  the  two  sons  (Gen.  xxv,  27,  28), 
See  Esau. 

5.  The  life  of  Isaac,  moveover,  was  not  passed  wholly 
without  trials  coming  in  from  without  A  famine  com- 
pels him  to  seek  food  in  some  foreign  land  (Gen.  xxvi, 
1  sq.).  B.C.  cir.  1985.  At  the  occurrence  of  this  fam- 
ine Isaac  was  expressly  admonished  by  God  not  to  g«|^ 
down  into  Egj-pt,  but  to  abide  within  the  boundaries  o^ 
the  Promised  Land ;  and  occasion  was  taken  to  renew 
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the  proimse  to  him  and  his  seed,  and  to  confinn  in  his 
behalf  the  oath  which  had  been  made  to  his  father. 
The  Lord  pledged  his  word  to  be  with  him  and  to  bless 
him  in  the  land — which  he  certainly  did,  though  Isaac 
did  not  feel  so  secure  of  the  promised  guardianship  and 
support  as  to  be  able  to  avoid  falling  into  the  snare 
which  had  also  caught  his  father  Abraham.  When  so- 
journing in  the  neighborhood  of  Gerar,  during  the  prev- 
alence of  the  famine,  and  no  doubt  observing  the  wick- 
edness of  the  place,  he  had  the  weakness  to  call  Rebekah 
his  sister,  in  fear  that  the  people  might  kill  him  on 
her  account,  if  they  knew  her  to  be  his  wife.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  >'iolence  was  offered  to  Rebekah ; 
and  the  Philistine  king,  on  discovering,  as  he  did,  from 
the  familiar  bearing  of  Isaac  towards  Rebekah,  that  she 
must  be  his  wife,  simply  rebuked  him  for  having,  by 
his  prevarication,  given  occasion  to  a  misapprehension 
which  might  have  led  to  serious  ccHisequences  (Gen. 
xxvi,  10). 

No  passage  of  his  life  has  produced  more  reproach  to 
Isaac's  character  than  this.  Abraham's  conduct  while 
in  Egypt  (ch.  xii)  and  in  Gerar  (ch.  xx),  where  he  con- 
cealed the  closer  connection  between  himself  and  his 
wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  has  been  regarded  by  avowed  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity as  involving  the  guilt  of  "lying  and  endeavoiv 
ing  to  betray  the  wife's  chastity,"  and  even  by  Chris- 
tians, undoubtedly  zealous  for  truth  and  right,  as  the 
conduct  of  "a  very  poor,  paltry  earthworm,  di^^laying 
cowardice,  selfishness,  readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a  ter- 
rible hazard  for  his  own  sake."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  more  reverence,  more  kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Waterland,  who  is  no  indiscriminate  apolo- 
gist for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a  minute  examina- 
tio^n  of  the  circumstances,  concludes  that  the  patriarch 
did  "right  to  evade  the  difficulty  so  long  as  it  could 
lawfully  be  evaded,  and  to  await  and  see  whether  di- 
vine Providence  might  not,  some  way  or  other,  inter- 
pose before  the  last  extremity.  The  event  answered. 
God  did  interpose"  {Scripture  Vindicated^  in  Worhf  iv, 
188, 190). 

There  is  no  improbability,  as  has  been  asserted,  that 
the  same  sort  of  event  should  happen  in  rude  times  at 
different  intervals,  and,  therefore,  no  reason  for  main- 
taining that  these  events  have  the  same  historical  basis, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  same  evejit  differently  represented. 
Neither  is  it  an  unfair  assumption  that  Abimelech  was 
the  common  title  of  the  kings  of  Gerar,  as  Pharaoh  was 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  that  it  may  have  been  the 
proper  name  of  several  kings  in  succession,  as  George 
has  been  of  several  English  kings. 

In  all  respects  except  this  incident,  Isaac's  connection 
with  the  Philistine  territory  was  every  way  creditable 
to  himself,  and  marked  with  tokens  of  the  divine  favor. 
He  cultivated  a  portion  of  ground,  and  in  the  same  year 
reaped  a  hundred  fold — a  remarkable  increiue,  to' en- 
courage him  to  abide  under  God's  protection  in  Canaan. 
His  flocks  and  herds  multiplied  exceedingly,  so  that  he 
rose  to  the  possession  of  very  great  wealth ;  he  ex-en  be- 
came, on  account  of  it,  an  object  of  envy  to  the  Philis- 
tines, who  could  not  rest  till  they  drove  him  from  their 
territory.  He  reopened  the  weUs  which  his  father  had 
^igg®<^»  and  which  the  Pfiilistines  had  meanwhile  filled 
up,  and  himself  dug  several  new  ones,  but  they  disputed 
with  him  the  right  of  possession,  and  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  from  them  one  after  another.  Finally,  at  a 
greater  distance,  he  dug  a  well,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  keep  unmolested;  and  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  at 
the  peace  he  enjoyed,  he  called  it  Rehoboth  (room) 
(Gen.  XXV,  22).  Thence  he  returned  to  Beersheba, 
where  the  Lord  again  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
fresh  assurance  of  the  covenant-blessing;  and  Abime- 
lech, partly  ashamed  of  the  unkind  treatment  Isaac  had 
received,  and  partly  desirous  of  standing  well  with  one 

«ho  was  so  evidently  prospering  in  his  course,  sent 
me  of  his  leading  men  to  enter  formally  into  a  cove- 
nant of  peace  with  him.    Isaac  showed  his  meek  and 


kindly  disposition  in  giving  courteous  entertaimnennP 
the  messengers,  and  cordially  agreed  to  their  pioposi 
It  was  probably  a  period  considerably  later  atill  the 
even  the  latest  of  these  transactions  to  which  the  nexx 
notice  in  the  life  of  Isaac  must  be  referred.  This  is  th« 
marriage  of  Esau  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  Caitaa 
(Judith  and  Bashemath),  which  is  assigned  to  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  Esau's  life,  coeval  with  Isaac's  hundredth. 
These  alliances  were  far  IVom  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
aged  patriarch ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  a  grief  erf 
mind  to  him  and  his  wife  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi,  86). 

6.  The  last  prominent  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  is  the 
blessing  of  his  sons  (Gen.  xxvii,  1  sq.).    RC  1«7.     It 
has  been  plausibly  suggested  (Br^e,  Ordo  Saed^ 
rum^  p.  310)  that  the  forebodings  of  a  speedy  demise 
(ver.  2)  on  the  part  of  Isaac,  whose  health  alwavs  ap- 
pears to  have  been  delicate  (Kitto's  Daify  Bible' IBuf. 
ad  loc),  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  his  brother 
Tshmael  died  at  the  age  he  had  just  now  reached  (Gen. 
XXV,  17),  although  he  himself  survived  this  point  fe- 
many  years  (Gen.  xxxv,  28).     When  old  and  dim  of 
sight  (which  fails  much  sooner  in  Eastern  coontries 
than  with  us),  supposing  that  the  time  of  his  depar- 
tuft  was  at  hand,  he  called  for  his  beknred  son  Eaao, 
and  sent  him  to  "  take  some  venison"  for  him,  and  to 
make  his  favorite  "savory  meat,"  that  he  might  cat 
and  "bless"  him  before  his  death.     Esau  prepared  to 
obey  his  father's  will,  and  set  forth  to  the  field;  but 
through  the  deceptions  stratagem  of  Rebekah  the  '-sa- 
vory meat"  was  provided  before  Esau's  return ;  and  Ja- 
cob, disguised  so  as  to  resemble  his  hairy  brother,  im- 
posed on  his  father,  and  obtained  the  blesaing.    Yet,  on 
the  discoveiy  of  the  cheat,  when  Esau  l»rought  in  to  hs 
father  the  dish  he  had  prepared,  Isaac,  remembering  no 
doubt  the  prediction  that  "  the  elder  should  serve  the 
younger,"  and  convmced  that  God  intended  the  Uestng 
for  Jacob,  would  not,  perhaps  rather  could  not,  lereise 
the  solemn  words  he  had  uttered,  but  bestowed  an  inle- 
jior  blessing  on  Esau  (comp.  Heb.  xii,  17).    See  Edox. 
This  paternal  Messing,  if  full,  conveyed,  as  was  usual,  the 
right  of  headship  in  the  family,  together  with  the  chief 
possessions.     In  the  blessing  which  the  aged  patriarch 
pronounced  on  Jacob,  it  deserves  notice  how  entireJj 
the  wished-for  good  is  of  an  earthly  and  temporal  na- 
ture, while  the  imagery  which  is  employed  serves  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  poetical  element  prevaD- 
ed  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Hebrew  character  (Gen. 
xxvii,  27  sq.).     Most  natural,  too,  is  the  extreme  agi- 
tation of  the  poor  blind  old  man  on  discovering  the 
cheat  which  had  been  put  upon  him.     All  the  parties 
to  this  nefarious  transaction  were  signally  punished  by 
divine  Providence  (comp.  Jarvis,  Church  of  the  Redetm- 
edj  p.  47).     The  enrire  passage  is  of  itself  en<mgfa  to 
vindicate  the  historical  character  and  entire  cn^hilirv 
of  those  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  patiiaixiis  which 
Genesis  presents. 

Yet  Isaac's  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of  his 
sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Fairfoaim  (7^ 
poioffy,  i,  884)  seems  scarcely  justified  by  facts  in  his 
conclusion  that  the  Uter  days  of  Isaac  did  not  fulfil  the 
promise  of  his  earlier;  that,  instead  of  reaching  to  Idgfa 
attainmente  in  faith,  he  fell  into  general  feebleness  and 
decay  moral  and  bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the 
natural  element  in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  inexact 
translation  (to  modem  ears)  of  n^X,  prey  taken  in  hunt- 
ing, by  "venison"  (Gen.  xxv,  28)^  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  form,  in  the  minds  of  English  readers,  a  low 
opinion  of  Isaac  Nor  can  that  opinion  be  supported 
by  a  reference  to  xxvii,  4 ;  for  Isaac's  desire  at  such  a 
time  for  savory  meat  may  have  sprung  either  from  a 
dangerous  sickness  under  which  he  was  laboring  (Bhmt, 
Undesigned  Coincidenees,  pt  i,  ch.  vi),  or  from  the  same 
kind  of  impulse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted  EU- 
sha  (2  Kings  iii,  16)  to  demand  the  soothing  influence 
of  music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord.  For 
sadness  and  grief  are  enumerated  in  the  Gemara  among 
the  impedimento  to  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
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(Smith's  Select  Discourtesy  vi,  245).  The  reader  who 
bears  in  mind  the  peculiarities  of  Isaac's  character  will 
scarcely  infer  from  those  passages  any  fresh  accession 
of  mental  or  moral  feebkuesa.  Such  a  longing  in  an 
old  man  was  innocent  enough,  and  indicated  nothing  of 
a  spirit  of  self-indulgence.  It  was  an  extraordinary  case, 
too,  and  Kalisch  sets  it  in  its  true  light :  **  The  venison 
is  evidently  like  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  recipient  of 
the  blessing,  and  ratifying  the  proceedings;  and  hence 
Jacob  killed  and  prepared  two  kids  of  the  goats  (verse 
9),  whereas,  for  an  ordinary  meal,  one  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient;  it  imparted  to  the  ceremony,  in 
certain  respects,  the  character  of  a  covenant  (comp.  xxi, 
27-80;  xxvi,  80;  Exod-  xii,  2;  xxiv,  5-11,  etc);  the 
one  party  showed  ready  obedience  and  sincere  affection, 
while  the  other  accepted  the  gift,  and  granted  in  return 
the  whole  store  of  happiness  he  was  able  to  bequeath. 
Thus  the  meal  which  Isaac  required  has  a  double  mean- 
mg,  both  connected  with  the  intern^  organism  of  the 
book"  (Comm,  on  Gen,  xxvii,  1-4). 

7.  The  stealing,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  of  his  father's 
blessing  having  angered  Esau,  who  seems  to  have  look- 
ed forward  to  Isaac's  death  as  affording  an  opportunity 
for  taking  vengeance  on  his  unjust  brother,  the  aged 
patriarch  is  induced,  at  his  wife's  entreaty,  to  send  Ja- 
cob into  Mesopotamia,  that,  after  his  own  example,  his 
son  might  take  a  wife  from  among  his  kindred  and  peo- 
ple, ''of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  Uiy  mother's  brother" 
(Gen.  xxvii,  41-46).    Ka  1927.    See  Jacob. 

This  is  the  last  important  act  recorded  of  Isaac.  Ja- 
cob having,  agreeably  to  his  father's  command,  married 
into  Laban's  family,  returned  aller  some  time,  and  found 
the  old  man  at  Mamre,  in  the  city  of  Arbah,  which  b 
Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned  (Gen. 
XXXV,  27).  B.acir.l89d.  Here, "  being  old  and  full  of 
days"  (180),  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,  and  his  sons 'Esau  and  Jacobj 
buried  him"  (Gen.  xxxv,  28).    RC.  1888. 

In  the  N.  T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offering  of  Isaac 
(Ueb.  xi,  17,  and  James  ii,  21)  and  to  his  blessing  his  jsons 
(Heb.  xi,  20).  As  the  child  of  the  promise,  and  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  children  of  the  promise,  he  is  contrast- 
ed with  Ishmael  (Rom.  ix,  7, 10 ;  GaL  iv,  28 ;  Heb.  xi, 
18).  In  our  Lord's  remarkable  argument  with  the  Sad- 
dacees,  his  history  is  carried  beyond  the  point  at  which 
it  is  left  in  the  O.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac, 
of  whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv,  29)  that  he  was  gath- 
ered to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still  living  to  Grod 
(Lnke  xx,  88,  etc) ;  and  by  the  same  divine  authority 
he  is  proclaimed  as  an  acknowledged  heir  of  future  glory 
(Matt.viii,ll,etc). 

XL  His  Character, — Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son, 
the  faithful  and  constant  husband  (see  Becker,  De  Isa- 
acoy  etc,  Greifsw.  1750),  became  the  father  of  a  house 
in  which  order  did  not  reign.  If  there  were  any  very 
prominent  points  in  his  character,  they  were  not  brought 
out  by  the  drcnmstances  in  which  he  wis  placed.  He 
appears  less  as  a  man  of  action  than  as  a  man  of  suffer- 
ing, from  which  he  is  generally  delivered  without  any 
direct  effort  of  his  own.  Thus  he  suffers  as  the  object 
of  lahmael's  mocking,  of  the  intended  sacrifice  on  Mo- 
riah,  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Jad>b's 
Btratagem.  But  the  thought  of  his  sufferings  is  eUaced 
by  the  ever-present  tokens  of  God's  favor;  and  he  suf- 
fers with  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir 
of  heavenly  promises,  without  uttering  any  complaint, 
•nd  generally  without  conunitting  any  action  by  which 
he  would  forfeit  respect.  Free  from  violent  passions,  he 
was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  and  tender  affections. 
Thus  he  mourned  for  his  mother  till  her  place  was  filled 
by  his  wife.  His  sons  were  nurtured  at  home  till  a  late 
period  of  their  lives ;  and  neither  his  grief  for  Esau's 
nwrriage,  nor  the  anxiety  in  which  he  w^as  involved  in 
consequence  of  Jacob's  deceit,  estranged  either  of  them 
from  his  affectionate  care.  His  life  of  solitary  blame- 
Iwsneas  must  have  been  sustained  by  strong  habitual 
Viety,  such  as  showed  itself  at  the  time  of  Rebekah's 


barrenness  (Gen.  xxv,  21),  in  his  special  interoourse 
with  God  at  Gerar  and  Beersheba  (xxvi,  2,  28),  in  the 
solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  his  blessing  and  re- 
fuses to  change  it  His  life,  judged  by  a  woriSy  stand- 
ard, might  seem  inactive,  ignoble,  and  unfruitful;  but 
the  "guileless  years,  prayers,  gracious  acts,  and  daily 
thank-offerings  of  pastoral  life"  are  not  to  be  so  esteem- 
ed, although  they  make  no  show  in  history.  Isaac's 
character  may  not  have  exercised  any  commanding  in- 
fluence upon  either  his  own  or  succeeding  generations, 
but  it  was  sufficiently  marked  and  consistent  to  win  re- 
spect and  envy  from  his  contemporaries.  By  his  pos- 
terity his  name  is  always  joined  in  equal  honor  with 
those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  so  it  was  even  used 
as  part  of  the  formula  which  Egyptian  magicians  in  the 
time  of  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  i,  22)  employed  as  effi- 
cacious to  bind  the  daemons  whom  they  adjured  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi,  42,  58). 

If  Abraham's  enterpriong,  unsettled  life  foreshadow- 
ed the  early  history  of  his  descendants;  if  Jacob  vras  a 
type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  unwarlike  character  of 
their  later  days,  Isaac  may  represent  the  middle  period, 
in  which  they  lived  apart  fh>m  nations,  and  enjoyed 
possession  of  the  fertile  land  of  promise.  (See  Kalisch, 
Gen,  ad  loc) 

IIL  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred  to  in 
the  N.  T.,  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute  particularity 
by  Philo  and  those  inteipreters  of  Scripture  who  were 
influenced  by  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Thus  in  Fhilo, 
Isaac  (laughter = the  most  exquisite  enjoyment = the 
soother  and  cheerer  of  peace-loving  souls)  is  foreshad- 
owed in  the  facts  that  his  father  had  attained  100  yean 
(the  perfect  number)  when  he  was  bom,  and  that  he  is 
specially  designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mbtress  of  Abraham's  household 
symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  predominant  wis- 
dom. His  attachment  to  one  wife  (Rebekah= perse- 
verance) is  contrasted  with  Abraham's  multiplied  con- 
nections, and  with  Jacob's  toil-won  wives,  as  showing  the 
superiority  of  Isaac's  heaven-bom,  self-sufficing  wisdom 
to  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  Abraliam  and  the 
painful  experience  of  Jacob.  In  the  intended  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  Philo  sees  only  a  sign  (laughter =rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,  and  is  a  fit  offering  to  him)  that 
God  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as  much  happiness  as 
is  good  for  him.  Clement  of  Rome  (ch.  xxxi),  with 
characteristic  soberness,  merely  refers  to  Isaac  as  an  ex- 
ample of  faith  in  God.  In  Tertullian  he  is  a  pattem  of 
monogamy,  and  a  type  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  But 
Clement  of  Alexandria  finds  an  all^^rical  meaning  in 
the  incidents  which  connect  Abimelech  with  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi,  8),  as  well  as  in  the  offering  of 
Isaac  In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by  Origen,  and 
by  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  expositors  generally. 
The  most  minute  particulare  of  that  transaction  are  in- 
vested with  a  q>iritual  meaning  by  such  writera  as  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  in  Gen,  §  iiL  Abraham  is  made  a  type 
of  the  first  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  Isaac  of  the 
second ;  the  two  servants  dismissed  are  the  Jewish  sects 
who  did  not  attain  to  a  perception  of  Christ  in  his  hu- 
miliation ;  the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God  which 
they  failed  to  understand ;  the  three  days  are  the  Patri- 
archal, Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations ;  the  ram  is 
Christ  on  the  cross ;  the  thicket  they  who  placed  him 
there.  Modem  English  writers  hold  firmly  the  typical 
significance  of  the  transaction,  without  ext^iding  it  into 
such  detail  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  i,  248,  251,  edit. 
1843 ;  Fairbaim's  Typology,  i,  832).  A  recent  writer  (A. 
Jukes,  Types  of  Genesis),  who  has  shown  much  ingenu- 
ity in  attaching  a  spiritual  meaning  (o  the  characters 
and  incidents  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  regards  Isaac  as 
representing  the  spirit  of  sonship,  in  a  series  in  which 
Adam  represents  human  nature,  Cain  the  carnal  mind, 
Abel  the  spiritual,  Noah  regeneration,  Abraham  the 
spirit  of  faith,  Jacob  the  spirit  of  sennce,  Joseph  suffer- 
ing or  glory.    With  this  series  may  be  compared  the 
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view  of  Ewald  (^Gesch.  i,  887-400),  in  which  the  whole 
patriarchal  family  is  a  prefigurativa  group,  compriaing 
twelve  members  with  seven  distinct  modes  of  relation : 
1.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  three  fathers,  re^>ect- 
ivcly  personifying  active  power,  quiet  enjoyment,  suc- 
cess after  struggles,  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  and  Ulysses  among  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  or  as  the  Trojan  Anchises,  i£neas,  and  Ascanius, 
and  mutually  related  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  Numa ;  2. 
Sarah,  with  Hagar,  as  mother  and  mistress  of  the  house-  [ 
hold,  3.  Isaac  as  child;  4.  Isaac  with  Rebckah  as  the 
type  of  wedlock  (comp.  his  A  UerthUmery  p.  283) ;  6.  Leah 
and  Rachel  the  plurality  of  coequal  wives;  6.  Deborah 
as  nurse  (compare  Anna  and  Caieta,  ^n.  iv,  654,  and 
vU,  1);  7.  Eliezer  as  steward,  whose  office  is  compared 
to  that  of  the  messenger  of  the  Olympic  deities. 

IV.  Traditions, — Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  as  an 
angel  made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth 
in  human  form  (Origen,  in  Joharm.  ii,  §  25) ;  as  one  of 
the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulness  has  no  pUce, 
as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angel  of  death  has  no 
power  (Eisenmenger,  Entd,  JucL  i,  843, 864).  He  is  said 
to  have  been  instructed  in  divine  knowledge  by  Shem 
(Jarchi,  on  Gen,  xxv).  The  ordinance  of  evening  pray- 
er is  ascribed  to  him  (Gen.  xxiv,  63),  as  that  of  morning 
prayer  to  Abraham  (xijc,  27),  and  night  prayer  to  Ja- 
cob (xxviii,  11)  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud,  i,  483). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran  repre- 
sent Isaac  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous  person  in- 
spired with  grace  to  do  good  works,  observe  prayer,  and 
give  alms  (ch.  xxi),  endowed  with  the  divine  gifts  of 
prophecy,  children,  and  wealth  (ch.  xix).  The  prom- 
ise of  Isaac  and  the  offering  of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned 
(ch.  xi,  38).  Faith  in  a  future  resurrection  is  ascribed 
to  Abraham ;  but  it  is  connected,  not,  as  in  Heb.  xi,  19, 
with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a  fictitious  miracle 
(chap.  ii).  Stanley  mentions  a  curious  tradition  of  the 
reputed  jealousy  of  Isaac's  character  that  prevails  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  respecting  the  grave  of  Re- 
bekah  {Jetcish  Churchy  i,  496  sq.).  (On  the  notices  of 
Isaac  in  the  Talmud,  see  Otho's  Lex.  Talnu  p.  133 ;  HsLm- 
haTgeVy Real'EncyUop./.  Bibel  u.  Talmud,  p.  612  sq.;  for 
the  notices  in  the  Koran,  see  Hottinger's  Hist.  Orient, 
p.  25,  52).— Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaim.  See  Bouchier, 
History  of  Isaac  (Lond.  1864).  For  older  treatises,  see 
Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliograph,  coL  190. 

Isaac,  bbhop  of  Langres,  France,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Kiersy  in  840,  as 
deacon  of  Laon.  After  the  death  of  Theutbalde,  Wulf- 
ade  seized  the  bishopric  of  Langres  in  spite  of  all  oppos- 
ing canons;  but  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  de- 
clared against  him,  and  Charles  the  Bald  compelled 
him  to  fiee.  Hilduin,  lay  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  then  pro- 
posed Isaac  as  bishop,  and  by  his  influence  caused  him 
to  be  appointed.  Isaac  was  ordained  bishop  of  Langres 
about  856.  We  afterwards  find  his  name  in  the  coim- 
cils  of  Toul  and  Langres  (859),  of  Tousy  (860),  of  Pistes 
(862),  of  Verberie,  and  of  Soissons  (866) — an  evidence 
that  he  had  gained  great  consideration  and  influence. 
His  mildness  caused  him  to  be/umamed  honusy  and  the 
martyrology  of  the  Church  of  Dijon  praises  him  highly. 
A  lasting  monument  of  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reform 
among  the  monastic  orders  is  his  work  on  CanonSj  pub- 
lished by  Sirmond,  ConcileSy  vol.  iii ;  Labbe,  ConciL  etc. ; 
Baluze,  CapttulaireSy  voL  ii.  See  Gallia  Christ,  voL  v, 
col.  533 ;  Hist.  Lili,  de  la  France,  v,  528 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bioff,  GSneraUj  xxvi,  4.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Isaac  THE  Syrian  (a),  with  the  surname  of  Doc- 
tor or  Magnus,  because  of  his  ability  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical writer,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
century,  was,  in*  all  probability,  a  native  of  Sjria,  He 
was  at  first  a  monk  in  a  convent  not  far  from  Gabala,  in 
Phoenicia,  and  afterwards  became  a  priest  at  Antioch. 
He  died  about  456.  He  wrote  several  theological  pam- 
phlets in  Syriac  (and  perhaps  also  in  Greek),  directed 
chiefly  against  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians.    A  work 


on  the  Contempt  of  the  World  would  be  ctmsidered  b 
his  chief  claim  to  reputation,  but  the  authorship  of  tim 
book  is  not  at  all  well  established.  It  is  by  aome  eop- 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  the  other  fsaae  the  Syr- 
ian (see  next  art.).  There  seem  to  be  better  groimfh 
for  considering  him  as  the  author  of  the  treatise  Im 
Cogitationibusy  the  Greek  text  of  which,  together  wit^ 
a  Latin  translation,  can  be  found  in  the  Asoeticxx  of  Pe- 
trus  Possinus.  The  library  of  the  Vatican  anUios 
some  other  MS.  works  of  Isaac  He  is  honored  »  a 
saint  both  by  the  Maronites  and  Jacobites  of  Svni. 
See  Gennadius,  De  Script.  Ecdes. ;  Cave,  Hist,  Littera- 
ria  ;  Fabricius,  BiUioth.  Graca,  xi,  214 ;  Uoefer,  jVott. 
Biog.  GeneraUy  xxvi,  3 ;  Jocher,  GekArt.  Lex,  ii,  199L 

Isaac  THE  Syrian  (6),  generally  with  the  snmaBie 
of  NinivitCy  an  ecdeaastical  writer  of  the  6th  centmr, 
became  bishop  of  Nineveh,  but  afterwards  reaigiied  his 
office  to  enter  a  convent,  of  which  he  was  subsec^Mntfy 
chosen  abbot  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  Gti 
century.  He  is  generally,  and,  as  it  seems,  justly  csm- 
sidercd  as  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Contemptu  Mwx^ 
diy  de  Operatione  corporaU  et  sui  A  bJecUone  USber,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Orikodaxographi  (second  edition, 
Basle,  1569),  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (of  Cok)gne,  roL  xi\ 
BiUiotheca  Patrum  (of  Paris,  voL  v),  BMioiheea  mms- 
svna  (of  Lyons,  voL  xi),  and  in  Galland,  Bihliotieca  Pa- 
trum (voL  xii).  AH  these  collections  contain  a  Greek 
text  with  a  Latin  translation,  yet  the  forma'  appeao 
itself  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Syriac.  There  in 
twenty-seven  ascetic  sermons  of  his  in  Greek  (MSS.  in 
the  Vienna  Library)  and  some  homilies  (MSS.  in  ibt 
Bodleian  Library).  See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter. ;  Fabridos, 
BibL  Gracay  xi,  215;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin.  xxvi,  4; 
Jocher,  Gelehrt,  Lex.  ii,  1991. 

Isaao  Aboab,  a  Spanish  Jew  of  some  distinctioD 
as  a  commentator  and  preacher,  was  bom,  accoiding  to 
GrUtz  (Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii,  225),  in  1433,  and  succeeded 
the  celebrated  Is&ac  of  Campanton  as  gaon  of  Ca^He. 
He  died  in  1493.  Aboab  wrote,  besides  super  commes- 
taries  to  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and  NacbmisL 
nJlQ^nn  b?  niau,  or  Dissertations  oh  a  Part  ofti^. 
Tabnudic  Tract  Jam-Toh  (Beza),  edited  by  Jedidja  Ga- 
lante  (Venice,  1608  ;  Wihnersdorf,  1716)  :— 'jiC'^B  "^n:, 
or  HomUieSy  with  free  Use  of  the  Hagadak,  edited  Inr 
Gershom  Soncini  (Constantinople,  1538,  4to ;  ZoUdev, 
1806,  4to).  There  are  a  number  of  other  works  thit 
have  frequently  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  this 
Isaac,  which  Dr.  Zunz  assigns,  as  Griite  believes  tot 
properly,  to  another  Isaac  Aboab,  who  flourished  aboot 
1300-1320.  Among  these,  the  most  important,  whicb 
FUrst  {Bibliotheca  Judaica,  i,  4  sq.)  assigns  to  the  pre^ 
ent  Isaac,  is  ^i;^!QSl  ^I^ISp,  a  hagadic  or  ethical  trea- 
tise on  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  in  seven  sectk»s 
(published  at  Venice,  1544,  foL,  and  several  times  btff; 
also  with  a  Heb.  commentary  by  Frankfurter,  Amsterd. 
1 701, 8vo ;  and  by  others  with  Spanish,  Hebrew,  Gemun, 
and  High-German  translations  at  difierent  times  aid 
places).     (J.H.W.) 

Isaao  Albalag,  a  Jeiv-ish  philosopher  of  max 
note,  flourished  in  Spain  during  the  latter  half  of  tbc 
13th  century.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  celffcn- 
ted  Falaquera,  and,  like  him,  well  versed  in  Arabtan 
philosophy.  Albalag  possessed  greater  natural  endow- 
ments than  Falaquera,  but,  wanting  that  independeiKX 
of  mind  which  made  the  latter  so  justly  celebnited,be 
failed  to  take  as  prominent  a  position.  He  died  aboot 
1294.  About  1292  he  edited  and  improved  AlgbawOi's 
Makasid  Alphilsaphay  under  the  title  of  m'r;;n  I'lTPi. 
A  part  of  it  has  been  published  by  Schorr  in  Ckalw^  it 
(1859)  and  vi  (1861).  See  Gratz,  GescJL  A  Juden,  vii, 
252  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

laaao  Argyms,  a  Greek  monk  who  flourished  ii 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century  at^Emnis,  in  Thiada, 
wrote  about  1373,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  ComptUus  Grcecorum  de  solemmUOe pasAor 
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tis  tekbrandi,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  Christ* 
mann  (Heidelberg,  1611,  4to),  and  inserted  by  Diony- 
sius  Petavios  in  his  ZM  Doctrma  temporum  (iii,  359). 
He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  still  in 
MS.  fonn  on  astronomy.  Of  Isaac's  personal  history  but 
little  is  clearly  known. — Jocher,  GHekri,  7>ar.  ii,  19W ; 
Mosheim,  Kcd,  Jlist,  bk.  iii,  oenL  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Isaac  ben-Abba-Mare,  a  Jewish  exponent  of 
the  Tahnnd,  was  bom  at  Bourg  des  St.  Gilles,  France, 
in  1139.  His  father  was  an  officer  under  the  govern- 
ment of  thd  count  of  Toulouse,  and  afforded  Isaac  ev- 
ery oppcvtnnity  for  distinction,  but  he  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  under  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Tarn  of  Kameru.  When  only  seventeen  years 
old  he  prepared  a  compendium  of  certain  ritualistic  laws 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  evinced  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  Talm^  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Talmud,  and  finaUy 
collected  all  his  investigations  on  the  Jewish  traditions 

under  the  title  of  "nsiayn  (probably  in  1179).    It  was 

incompletely  published  by  Josef  ben-Saruk  (Ven.  1608 ; 
and  since  then,  Warsowa,  1801).  See  GtHtz,  Gfsch,  d, 
Jtufeff,  vi,  244 ;  FUrst,  BibUoth,  Judaica,  ii,  187.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Isaao  ben -Abraham,  a  distinguished  Jewish 
Rabbi  of  the  Karaitic  sect,  was  bom  at  Trock,  near  Wil- 
na  (Lithuania)  about  1588.  Ife  is  especially  celebrated 
as  the  author  of  a  work  against  Christianity,  entitled 
TVlVl}^  p'f^T^^  Chizzuk  Amunah  (mumm^n ^/Edln),  written 
in  1593.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first,  contain- 
ing, fifty  chapters,  consists  of  an  apology  for  Judaism, 
and  a  general  attack  on  the  Christian  faith ;  the  second 
contjuns  a  critical  examination  of  a  hmidred  passages 
of  the  N.  T.,  intended  by  the  writer  to  refute  the  proofs 
adduced  by  Christians  from  the  Old  Test.  It  is  consid- 
ered, next  to  the  productions  of  Duran  (q.  v.),  the  ablest 
work  ever  written  by  any  Jew  against  the  Christian  re- 
Bgion.  It  was  first  published  by  Wagenseil,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  in  the  Tela  ignea  Saiana  (Altdorf,  1682, 4to), 
from  a  MS.  obtained  from  an  African  Jew,  which,  as 
Griitx  asserts,  was  imperfect  The  Hebrew  text  was  afler- 
vards  reprinted  by  the  Jews  (Amsterdam,  1705, 12rao), 
and  by  Gousset,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  a  refuta- 
tion (Amst.  1712,  foL).  Wolf,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Ilebra- 
Ko,  gives  a  supplement  and  variation,  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  perfect  MS.  than  the  one  at  Wagenseil*s 
command.  But  the  best  edition  is  held  to  be  that  of 
Rabbi  Deutsch  (Sohrau,  1865).  It  was  also  translated 
into  German  Hebrew  (Amst.  1717,  8vo);  into  German 
by  Gebling,  and  into  Spanish  by  Is.  Athia.  Among  the 
works  written  in  answer  to  it,  wlAh  deserve  especial 
mention,  besides  those  named  above,  are  J.MUller,  Con- 
futatioUbri  Chizuk  Emuna  (Hamb.  1644, 4to) ;  Gebhard, 
Centum  loca  Novi  Testamenii  vindicata  adversus  Chizuk 
Ermtna  ((Jrcifswald,  1699, 4to) ;  J.  P.  Storr,  Evangelische 
Gkmbenslehre  gegen  d,  Werk  Chismk  Emuna  (Tub.  1703, 
8vo) ;  K.  Kidder,  Demorutrat.  of  the  Messiah  (Lond.  1684- 
1700, 3  pts.  8vo).  Isaac  ben-Abraham  died  about  1594. 
See  Boffii,  Dizioiu  storico  degli  A  utori  Ebrei ;  Bartolocci, 
^agna  Bihlio,  Rabbitt, ;  Grtitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ix,  490 
sq.;  Hoefer,iVbi«?.  Biog,  Genir,  xxvi,  10 ;  FUrst,  J5»Ww<A. 
J««tii,139.    (J.H.W.) 

Isaac  ben- Abraham  Akrish,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  considerable  note,  was  bom  about  1489,  in  Spain ;  the 
name  of  the  place  is  not  known  to  us.  He  was  lame  on 
both  feet,  but  this  maimed  condition  by  no  means  pre- 
vented him  from  acquiring  great  learning ;  nay,  he 
e?en  travelled  extensively,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  great  scholar.  When  yet  a  boy,  the  persecutions 
of  the  Jews  by  the  Spaniards  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
native  land  (1492),  and  he  removed  to  Naples.  But 
•Iso  here  he  and  his  coreligionists  were  sordy  tried  by 
persecution,  and  again  he  fled;  this  time  from  country 
to  ooontry  "whose  languages  he  did  not  understand, 
■nd  whose  inhabitants  spared  neither  the  aged  nor  the 


young,"  until  he  finally  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  a 
banished  coreligionist  in  far-off  Egjrpt,    After  a  stay  of 
some  ten  years  he  removed  to  Palestine,  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Turkey,  where  he  was  honored  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  realm.    He'  died  after 
1577.    His  works  are  "^^aa  bip,  or  on  Jetoish  Reign 
\  during  the  Exile ;  containing  (1)  the  correspondence  of 
I  Chasdai  ben-Isaac  with  Jusuf,  the  king  of  the  Chassars ; 
(2)  D^ID  a-^a  nil'J  n-^a  rrayOy  or  History  of  the  House 
of  David  during  the  reign  of  the  Persians;  also  the  his- 
tory of  Bastanai,  etc.  (Constant  15  .  ,  8vo;  Basle,  1589, 
8vo ;  and  with  a  work  of  Farisaolo,  Offenb.  1720, 12mo). 
See  Gr&tz,  Gesch.  d.  Judeu,  Lx,  10  sq.,  420  sq.    (J.  H JM^.) 
Isaao  ben-Calonymos.    See  Nathan. 

laaao  ben-Slla  ben-Samuel,  a  Jewish  com- 
mentator who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  (1.)  A  Com~ 
mentary  on  the  Psalms^  published  at  Dyrhenfurt,  under 
the  title  of  D'^na^  '^Wipb  D]?  d'^bnp,  the  Psabns  with 
a  valuable  catena  (1728),  consisting  of  excerpts  from  the 
celebrated  expositions  of  Rashi,  D.  Kimchi,  etc,  giving 
also  an  abridgment  of  Alsheich's  commentary,  entitled 
bK  niia'QI'n,  and  a  German  expUmatbn  of  the  difficult 
words.  (2.)  A  Commentary  on  Proverhsy  entitled  "^b^iQ 
D*^^aia  ''h3''pb  B5,  Proverbs  with  a  valuable  catena 
(Wandsbeck,  1780-81),  composed  of  excerpts  from  the 
efcpositions  of  Rashi,  D.  Kimchi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Levi  b.-Ger- 
shon,  Salon&on  Ix-Melech,  giving  also  a  German  expla- 
nation of  the  difficult  expressions,  and  an  abridgment 
of  Alsheich's  exposition  called  Q'^S'^SB  21") ;  and  (3.)  A 
Commentary  dn  the  Sabbatic  Lessons  from  the  Prophets, 
entitled  pnS"^  "^it,  the  face  of  Isaac  (Wandsbeck,  1780), 
which  consists  of  excerpts  from  nine  of  the  most  distin- 
guished commentators,  viz.  Bashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  D.  Kimchi, 
Levi  b.-Ger8hon,  Abrabanel,  Alsheich,  Samuel  b.-Lania- 
do,  J.  Arama,  and  Joseph  Albo.  The  works  of  Isaac  b.- 
Ella  are  very  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  the 
Biblical  student,  to  see  on  one  page  the  expositions  of 
the  best  and  most  famous  Jewish  commentators  on  ev- 
er)' difficult  passage,  without  being  obliged  to  search  for 
them  in  inaccessible  and  costly  volumes. — Kitto,  Bibli- 
col  Cyclopadia,  ii,  410. 

Isaao  ben-Oikatilla.    See  Ibn-Gikatilla. 

laaao  ben-Jacob  Alfasi  or  Alcalai,  one  of 
the  most  distingubhed  Talmudical  scholars  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  was  bom  at  Cala-Hammad,  near  Fez,  in  Afri- 
ca, about  1018.  It  had  been  the  custom  among  Jewish 
Rabbis  to  follow  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Talmud  the 
decisions  of  the  Gaonim,  and  thus  direct  inquiry  and  in- 
dependence of  thought  had  weU-nigh  become  not  only 
obsolete,  but  even  imposuble.  But  when  Alfasi  had  be- 
come sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Talmudic  writings 
to  make  his  voice  heard  among  his  Jewish  brethren,  he 
evinced  such  an  independence  of  thought,  and  a  mind 
of  such  penetration,  that  he  was  soon  acknowledged  not 
only  on  Africans  shore,  but  £ven  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  by  Spain's  Jewish  savans,  as  one  of  the  ablest  in- 
terpreters of  their  tradition.  A  work  which  he  publish- 
ed at  this  time,  nisbjlO  "IBO,  or  the  Ucdacha^s  of  the 

whole  Talmud,  intended  as  a  Talmudical  compendium 
(published  at  Cracow,  1597, 8vo ;  Basle,  1602, 8 vo),  which 
has  preser>'ed  its  authority  even  to  the  present  day,  stUl 
further  increased  his  renown.  During  a  time  of  perse- 
cution (1088),  being  obliged  to  flee  his  native  country, 
he  sought  refuge  in  Cordova,  and  tliere  he  was  received 
with  great  honor.  But  his  distinction  as  a  Talmudist, 
and  the  kind  offices  of  his  Spanish  brethren,  seem  to 
have  annoyed  some  of  the  more  distinguishcil  Rabbis 
of  Spain.  A  controversy,  into  which  he  was  unwilling- 
ly drawn,  with  Ibn-Gia  and  Ibn-Albalda,  became  eq)e- 
ciidly  severe.  After  the  death  of  Ibn-Gia,  he  removed 
to  Lucena,  and  was  there  appointed  the  successor  of  his 
former  opponent.  But  his  controversy  with  Ibn-Albal- 
da continued  until  the  death  of  the  latter  (1094),  when 
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Alfa«  Adopted  a  son  of  Ibn-Albalda,  and  made  him  one 
of  his  moet  faithful  adherenta.  He  died  in  1108.  A 
list  of  the  different  editions  of  his  works  may  be  found 
inFWnty BibliothecaJudaieay\,Utfi,  See  Grfltz,  (?e«cA. 
tk  Judetiy  vi,  76  sq.,  92  sq. ;  Munk,  NoHct  sur  A  b(mlw€Uid, 
p.  4  sq. ;  Pinsker,  Likute  Kadmonyotf  text  No.  210,  and 
note  X.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben- Jehudah.    See  Ibk-Giath. 

Isaao  ben-Joseph,  called  also  Isaac  de  Cobt 
BEiL,  was  bora  in  Corbeil,  a  city  in  France,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  died  in  1280  accord- 
ing to  Kossi  (Jachia  Ghedalia  and  Abraham  Zaknth  say, 
th»  one  1240,  the  other  1270).  He  is  the  authw  of  the 
celebrated  work  entided  hbijl  '^'l^m,  Ammudey  GoUh 
(Constantinople,  1510, 4to;  Cremona,  1557, 4to;  and  with 
glosses  by  Perez  ben-Elia,  and  indications  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  from  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  Craoow, 
1596,  4to).  This  work  is  taken  fh>m  the  nix^  "ntD 
pnii  {Sepker  Mitsvoth  Godot)  of  Moses  of  Coucy,  and~is 

known  also  by  the  name  of  Semak  (firom  the  initials  of 
the  three  Hebrew  words  Sepher  Mitsvoth  Katon),  It 
contains  a  synopsis  of  the  precepts  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion. It  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  containing  reg- 
ulations for  one  day  of  the  week.  Isaac  wrote  it  in  1277, 
at  the  request  of  the  French  Jews,  who  denred  to  have 
a  clear  and  convenient  nuuiual  to  guide  them  in  matters 
pertaining  to  their  religion.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
Latin  title  of  Columnm  captivUatia,  and  sMU  more  fre- 
quently as  the  Liber  Praoeptorum  parvus.  Several  oth- 
er copies  of  it  were  made  by  French  as  well  as  German 
Rabbis.  Jekutiel  Salmon  ben-Mose,  of  Poeen,  made  a 
compendium  of  the  work  (Cracow,  1579, 4to).  See  Bar- 
tolocci,  Afagna'  BibHoth,  Rabbin, ;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  He- 
braica ;  Rossi,  Dizion,  storico  degU  A  utori  Ebrei ;  FUrst, 
BibUoth,Judaica^  i,  186 ;  GrUtz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vii,  ISl ; 
Jost,  Gtsck,  d,  Judenthumsj  iii,  83.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben-Juda  (Abrabanel).    See  Abraba- 

KEL. 

Isaac  ben-Latif  or  Allatii^  a  Jewish  philoso- 
pher of  some  note,  was  bora  about  1270,  somewhere  in 
the  southera  part  of  Spain.  Of  his  early  history  scarce- 
ly anything  is  now  known.  But  some  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved,  and  from  notices  of  distinguished 
contemporaries  we  learn  that  he  was  inclined  to  favor 
the  Cabalists  (q.  ▼.).  He  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
Rabbins  of  his  day,  but  e^'idently,  judging  from  his 
works,  was  rathn  two-sided  on  all  cabalistic  points,  so 
that  he  may  most  appropriately  be  said  to  have  stood 
**  with  one  foot  in  philosophy,  and  with  the  other  in  the 
Cabala."  He  died  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  t  he  14th 
century.  Of  his  wojks  are  printed  Pbrtp  bj  13*116, 
a  Commentary  on  Kohelet  (Constantinople,  1554,  8vo) : 
— lian  lilS  and  abiyn  nisiS,  a  Cosmology  (Vien. 
1862,  edited  by  a  Stera) :— dfaisn  n?0,  a  work  on 
Dogmatics,  Religious  Philosophy,  and  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, in  4  parts : — ^D^X  ripiitn  D,  a  History  of  Man; 
etc  See  GrUtz,  Ges(^  d,  Judettj  vii,  220  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch, 
d,  JudenthumSj  iii, 80;  Sachs, Kerem  Chemed,  viii, 88  sq. ; 
Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii,  224.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben-Mose.    See  Profiat  Durax. 

Isaac  ben-Moses,  als^)  called  Avoji,  who  flour- 
bhed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  deserves  our 
notice  as  the  author  of  (1.)  a  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, endtled  b»  niainan,  or  Consolations  of  God  (Sa- 
loniki,  1678-9) ;  and  (2.)  a  Commentary  on  Eccksiastes, 
entitled  TbT\^  i'^Hpa,  or  the  Gatherer  qfthe  Congre- 
gation (ibid.  1597),  which  are  both  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  exegetical  literature  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures. 
See  Kttto,  BibL  Cyclop,  ii,  410 ;  Steinschneider,  CatoL 
Lib,  Jlebr,  in  BiUioth,  Bod,  coL  1189. 

Isaac  ben  -  Schescheth  (Barfat\  one  of  the 
most  distingubhed  Rabbis  of  the  14th  century,  was  born 
about  1310,  at  or  near  Saragossa  (Spain).    He  presided 


over  the  congregation  at  Songossa  for  a  Dumber  cf 
years,  and  when,  in  1391,  the  persecuUoiis  insdtiitiid 
against  the  Jews  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  remno, 
he  removed  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued  to  bold  i 
like  position  until  his  death,  about  1444,  and  appofaited 
as  his  successor  the  celebrated  Simon  ben-Simach  Do- 
ran  (q.  v.).  He  was  especially  oelebcated  for  his  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  Jewish  tradition.  Not  onhr 
fh>m  all  parta  of  Spain,  but  from  the  diilereot  p«ts  oif 
Europe,  he  was  constantly  invited  to  express  his  opa- 
ion  on  the  meaning  oi  obscure  Talmndical  pasogia 
These  were  collected,  and  form  a  very  important  soom 
for  the  study  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Talmod,  and 
convey  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  accorate  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  Jews  in  his  day,  not  only  in  Spain  and  Al- 
giers,  but  in  France  and  even  other  countriea  as  wc& 
His  works  are  niS^dn^  ^"^^^^^  a  objection  of  Fdb- 
choth  (edited  by  Samuel  Levi  in  2  partC  Constantinople, 
1547,  foL  and  often) :— M^inn  b?  D,  or  Commentary  m 
the  Pentateuch,  with  notes  from  the  Talmud : — ygnn 
also  a  work  on  the  Talmud.  The  latter  two,  we  think, 
still  remain  in  MS.  form.  See  Grfitz,  Gesck.  d,Jmde»y 
viii,  88  sq.,  109  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenthums,  iii,  87; 
FUrst,  Biblioth,  Judaica,  ii,  146.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben-Suleiman  (Sahmo)  Israeli,  a  Jew- 
ish philosopher  and  philologian,  was  bom  in  Egrpt 
about  845.  He  was  a' physician  by  profenon,  and  ss 
such  attained  to  very  high  distinction,  serving  fron  904 
to  his  death  at  Kairuan,  as  private  physician  to  the 
reigning  prince,  and  celebrated  as  the  author  of  sercr* 
al  medical  works  valuable  even  in  our  day.  But  ako  si 
philologian  and  philosopher  he  attained  great  notoriety, 
more  particularly  as  the  author  of  a  phikwophical  coixi- 
mentary  on  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  treating  of  tbe 
Creation,  of  which,  however,  only  a  part  ia  now  extant 
It  bore  the  title  of  Stfer  Jezirak,  whence  the  error  that 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  Jezirak,  He  died 
about  940.  See  Gr^tz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  v,  282  sq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Isaac  Bllts.    See  Jekuthibl  bkm-Isaac. 

Isaac  Campanton.    See  Kampastox. 

Isaac,  Daniel,  a  prominent  Methodist  minister, 
conunonly  designated  as  the  Wesleyan  ^'Pblemic  Di- 
vine,"  was  bom  at  Caythorpe,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
England,  July  7, 1778.  He  was  early  devoted  to  books, 
and,  on  his  conversion  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  at  ooct 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian ministry.  In  1800  he  joined  the  Conference  on 
probation,  supplying  at  this  time  a  vacancy  on  Giimtbf 
Circuit  He  sooto'fose  to  great  distinction  among  his 
brethren  in. the  mmistry,  and  was  appointed  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  charges  at  the  conunand  of  his  de- 
nomination. May  20, 1832,  while  in  Manchester  praKb- 
ing  in  behalf  of  the  Sunday-school  w<niL,  he  was  seiad 
with  paralysis,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. At  the  session  of  the  next  Conference  be  was 
present^  and  believed  himself  sufficiently  recovered  to 
re-enter  upon  active  work,  and  was  appointed  to  York 
Circuit,  an  old  and  favorite  circuit,  to  which  he  was  nov 
sent  for  the  third  time.  But  he  began  to  fail  fast,  sod 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  March  21, 1881  Speak- 
ing of  the  abilities  of  Daniel  Isaac,  the  Rev.  SaniiMi 
Dunn  says:  "He  was  an  independent  thinker,  acute 
reasoner,  formidable  opponent.,  deicterons  polemic,  sound 
theologian,  striking,  instructive,  extemporaneous  preach- 
er, perspicuous  writer,  generous  benefactor,  fidthfU 
friend,  and  amiable  Chrisdan.  His  intellect  was  ofig- 
inal,  subtle,  analogical,  penetrating,  dear,  strong.  Bis 
manner  was  deliberate,  grave,  conrersationa],  pomted, 
humorous,  sarcastic,  ironicaL  The  sagacious  Hemy 
Moore  remarked:  *  Daniel  Isaac,  like  Paul,  resnoed 
with  his  hearers  out  of  the  Scriptures;  and  he  kept  in 
them,  never  went  out  of  th^n,  and  never  reasoned  him- 
self out  of  them.*  If  at  any  rime  he  drew  a  smile  firam 
his  hearers,  he  would  maintain  the  utmost  gnrri^    Hr 
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displayed  great  power  in  grappling  with  the  conscience, 
^nd  in  brii^g  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness. 
Of  the  ludicrous  he  had  a  marvellous  perception,  and 
could  present  an  object  in  such  a  light  as  to  excite  the 
indignation  or  the  loathing  of  those  who  before  admired 
it.    He  painted  from  life.     Many  hearers  were  disgust- 
ed with  their  own  likeness  as  they  saw  it  in  the  clear 
mirror  he  held  before  them.    He  was  never  declamatory 
or  ornate.     In  debate  he  was  remarkably  cool,  oalm, 
collected,  keen,  argumentative,  and  close.  'There  was 
no  trembling  hesitancy,  quibbling,  or  artifice.     He  en- 
gaged in  no  sham  fight ;  never  l^andished  the  sword  at 
a  distance,  but  came  at  once  to  close  quarters,  grappled 
with  his  opponent,  pierced  his  vitals,  and  took  from  him 
his  armor."    But  the  great  strength  of  Daniel  Isaac  lay 
in  his  pen,  and  he  wielded  it  with  especial  ability  in 
matters  of  controversy.     His  works  arc,  Universal'jUs- 
toraHon  (N.  Y.  1830, 12mo),  in  which  he  meets  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Universalists  to  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment i—SermoTU  on  the  Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Ii)nd.  1816)  i—Ecdesiastical  Claims  (Lond.  1816),  the 
views  of  whiqh  his  Conference  disapproved,  but  to 
which,  in  a  reply,  he  steadfastly  adhered.     Dr.  George 
Smith  {History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  iii,  7)   says 
of  this  work  and  the  action  of  the  Conference :  "  In 
many  important  respects  the  work  does  great  credit  to 
the  author's  industry  and  reqearch.     It  contains  the 
most  convincing  proofs,  from  Scripture  and  history,  of 
the  groundless  character  and  the  extravagant  chiims 
pnt  forth  on  behalf  of  the  ministerial  order  by  Papists 
and  High-Churchmen,  and  clearly  shows  the  contra- 
dictions, impieties,  and  absurdities  to  which  the  admis- 
aon  of  these  claims  must  inevitably  lead.    But  in  doing 
this,  Mr.  Isaac  went  so  far  as  to  impugn  the  scriptural 
position  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  held  by  Wesley 
and  the  Methodist  people.    Nor  is  this  the  only  serious 
defect  in  the  work;  some  passages  therein  are  grossly 
indelicate  and  irreverent,  if  not,  indeed,  profane  (from 
^ia  charge,  however,  it  should  be  said,  others  seek  to 
free  air.  Isaac) ;  while,  as  stated  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Conference,  its  'general  spirit  and  style'  are  decidedly 
waproper. . .  .  The  case  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.    Mr. 
Isaac's  ability,  energy,  and  sterling  worth  are  fully  ad- 
mitted, and  it  is  equally  clear  to  our  judgment,  from  a 
cweful  perusal  of  the  work,  that  the  Conference  were 
^  only  justified  in  adopting  the  course  they  pursued, 
bat  were  compelled  to  pursue  it  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case."    flis  next  work  was  publbhed  whilst  he 
was  stationed  at  Leicester,  and  on  terms  the  most  friend- 
ly with  Robert  Hall,  the  celebrated  Baptist  minister. 
It  was  entitled  Baptism  Discussed,    This  volume  Hall 
would  never  read;  but,  when  uiged  to  do  it  by  his 
mends,  he  remarked,  in  good  temper,  "If  he  has  ex- 
Po«d  oar  views  of  baptism  as  he  exposed  the  Episco- 

P««n8  in  his  £a&»<Mf»c«/ CTaww,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
^n  us."  Isaac  also  wrote  pamphlets  against  the  use 
of  mstrumental  music  in  the  house  of  God,  and  on  the 
Ijeeda  organ  discussions.  He  edited  the  Life  of  his  fa^ 
ther,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  John  Strawey  and  published 
fitetches  of  the  Lives  of  Hobert  Bolton^  John  Corbett, 
/^(ither  old  Divines.  In  1826  he  began,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunn,  a  work  on  the  Atone- 
"^uT^^  ™«lo  its  appearance  a  few  years  after.  His 
worfa  were  edited  after  his  death  by  the  venerable  John 
fJWKall,  and  published  at  London  (1828,  in  3  vols.  8vo). 
isee  Everett,  Polemic  Divine,  or  Memoirs,  etc,  of  Rev. 
^  W  (Ix)nd.  1839);  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism, 
^maq.    (J.H.W.) 

Iwao  Ibn-Alballa,  a  Jewish  writer  of  great  dis- 
™«>n,  was  bom  at  Cordova  about  1035.  He  mani- 
wstedat  anearly  age  superior  talents  and  great  thirst 
nhu!!?*"^'  Besides  the  study  of  the  Tahnud,  and  of 
Ptttiowphy,  he  was  eager  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thor- 
^n  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  the  mathematical 
fences,  and  when  thirty  years  old  began  a  commen- 
«2  ^  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Tahnud,  under  the 
»w  aujHU  ia-RocheUm,  but  it  was  so  extensive  a  work 
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that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete  it  He 
ahjo  attempted  an  astronomical  work  on  the  principle 
of  the  Jewish  mode  of  calculating  the  calendar,  under 
tJtie  tiUe  Ibbur  (about  1065).  Becoming  a  favorite  of 
^e  reigning  prince  of  Spain,  he  was  honored  with  the 
distmguished  position  of  nasi  and  grand  rabbi  of  the 
Jews  of  that  domain.  Ho  died  about  1094.  Sec  Gratz. 
Gesch,  d.  Juden,  vi,  72.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaao  Ibn-Oiat.    See  Ibn-Giat. 

Isaac  Israeli  ben-JoseC  a  very  distinguished 
Jewish  writer  who  flourished  at  Toledo  in  the  first  half 
of  the  14th  century  (1300-1840),  deserves  our  notice  as 
the  author  of  obl?  niO;^,  or  The  Foundation  of  the 
World,  a  masterly  production  on  Jewish  chronology- 
including  also  the  entire  fiehi  of  the  science  of  astrono- 
my, both  theoretically  and  pracUcally  delmeated  (Ber- 
lin, 1777, 4to ;  and  a  better  edition,  ibid.  1848, 4to).    This 
work,  of  which  a  part  of  the  MS.  has  been  preser^'ed, 
was  wntten  about  1310  at  the  express  wish  of  Israeli's 
teacher,  Asherben-Jechiel.    He  also  compiled  tables  of 
Jewish  chronology  under  the  title  of  ri^a;5n  nno  (Zol- 
kiew,  1806, 8vo,  et  eL).    See  GrStz,  Gesch'  k  Juden,  vii, 
290;  Carmoly,  liineraires,  p.  224;  R  Goldberg,  Isaac 
JsraHi  (in  the  Lib.  d.  Or.  1845),  c.  433-435;  FUret,  Bib- 
lioth.  Judaica,  ii,  150.     (J.  H.  W.) 

•  Isaao  Levita,  or  Johann  Isaac  Le\t,  as  he  call- 
ed himself  after  his  change  from  Judaism,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Jewish  saVans  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  at  Wetzkr  in  1515.     He  was  thoroughly  prepared 
by  his  friends  for  the  Rabbinical  office,  and  filled  it  for 
years  with  great  distinction ;  but,  becoming  impressed 
with  the  truthfuhiess  of  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  Messianic  predictions,  he  and  his  son  both,  after  a 
careful  and  extended  study  of  the  prophecies,  forsook 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.   Some  Jewish  writers  have  attributed 
this  couise  to  a  desire  for  promotion  in  literary  circles, 
which  as  a  Jew  were  closed  to  him.    But  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  other  than  the  residt  of  associa- 
tion with  Christians,  and  the  study  of  the  writmgs  of 
Christian  commentators  on  the  prophecies,  especially 
of  Isaiah  (more  particuUrly  chapter  liii),  which  is  said 
first  to  have  led  him  to  a  study  of  the  Messianic  predic- 
tions.   After  his  conversion  (1546)  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  at  the  citv  of  Lowen, 
and  in  1551  was  called  to  a  like  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cologne.     He  became  a  vigorous  defendant  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and  replied  to  Lmdanus, 
who  had  attacked  it  (in  his  De  optimo  Scripturas  tnter- 
pretandi  gmere,  Cologne,  1^,  in  a  work  entitled  D^ 
fenaio  Veriiatis  ffebraa  sacrarun  scripturarum  (CoL 
1559).     He  published  also  the  following  works  on  He- 
brew grammar,  which  rank  among  the  best  in  that  lan- 
guage: (1.)  An  Introduction,  to  the  Hebrew  Grammar, 
and  to  the  Art  of  Writing  a  pure  Hebrew  style,  entitled 
-1B1!5  •^nox  K-^a^  (Cdon.  1558),  in  which  he  gave  dif- 
fcrent  specimens  of  Hebrew  writing,  dialogues,  and  epis- 
tles, both  from  the  O.  T.  and  other  Hebrew  writings,  as 
well  as  the  books  of  Obadiah  and  Jonah  in  flebrew, 
with  a  Latin  translation :— (2.)  A  grammatical  treatise 
entitled  Meditationes  Hebraicte  in  Artem  Gramm.  per 
integrum  librum  Ruth  explicatce ;  adjecta  sunt  qucedam 
contra  D.  I.  Fdrsteri  lexicon  (Colon.  1558),  which  con- 
sists of  a  useful  analysis  and  excellent  transition  of  the 
entire  book  of  Ruth:— (3.)  Nota  in  Clenardi  Tabulam, 
etc.  (Colon.  1555),  being  annotations  on  Clenard's  Ta- 
bles of  Hebrew  Grammar :— (4.)  An  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  edition  of  Elias  Levita's  Chaldee  Lexicon,  en- 
titled l^amno  (Ck)lon.  1560).    He  likewise  translated 
several  scientific  works  written  by  Jews  into  Latin,  and 
was  an  assistant  to  Pagnini  on  his  great  lexicological 
work.    See  Bartolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb.  /  Jocher,  Gilehrt.  Lex. 
Addenda,  ii,  2332  sq. ;  Rivet,  Isagoge  ad  Sacr.  Script.  ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUr.  xxvi,  10 ;  Kitto,  BOd.  Cyclop. 
ii,410.     (J.H.W.) 
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Isaac  Pnlgar.    See  Pulgab. 

Isaac  "  the  Blind,"  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  13th 
century  (from  1190-1210),  is  noted  as  the  reputed  author 
of  the  modem  cabalistic  systeiA.  See  Cabala.  Some 
writers,  as  is  well  known,  assert  that  the  Cabala  orig- 
inated with  him,  but  this  is  doubted  by  the  best  author- 
ities, and  he  is  considered  only  to  have  been  the  first  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  this  peculiar  philo- 
sophical system,  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  Maimonides's 
(q.  V.)  phUosophical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  one  of 
the  mystical  books  of  the  Cabala,  the  Jezirah,  His 
theories  were  further  developed  after  his  death  by  liis 
two  disciples  Ezra  and  Azariel  of  Zerona.  Griitz  {Gesch, 
d*Judenj  \'ii,  7-4  sq.,  444  sq.)  seems  inclined  to  favor  the 
assertion  of  Joseph  Ibn-Gikatilla,  that  the  Cabak  sys- 
tem was  the  production  of  Isaac  the  Blind,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  sacred  Scriptures  nor  Jewish  tradition  bear  any 
reference  to  prove  its  earlier  existence.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaacus.    See  Is^\^\c  Le\ita. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  queen  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  characters  of  the  15th  centnry,  deserves 
our  notice  on  account  of  the  part  she  acted  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  Spain,  and  those  dominions  subject  to 
her  rule.  Isabella,  bom  April  23, 1541,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  II,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  In  1469  she 
married  Ferdinand  V,  surnamcd  "  the  Catholic,"  king  of 
Aragon.  She  was  not  the  J^eir-apparent  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1481,  as  she  had  an  elder 
sister.  But,  assisted  by  the  powerful  armies  of  her  hus- 
band, a  man  of  some  sterling  qualities,  but  of  very  lit- 
tle conscience,  she  succeeded  in  ascending  the  throne. 
Mr.  Prescott  and  most  modem  historians  seek  to  re- 
lieve her  of  the  stigma  that  she  was  responsible  for 
the  cmelties  that  were  inflicted  on  those  of  her  sub- 
jects who  chose  to  differ  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
their  worship  of  their  divine  Maker.  It  seems  certain 
that  she  was  deceived  by  the  Jesuits,  and  consented  to 
these  outrages  only  because,  in  her  fervor  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause,  she  believed  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  threatened ;  and,  though  we  pity  her 
weakness  in  the  hour  when  resoluteness  on  her  part  was 
most  needed  to  defend  and  protect  her  subjects,  she  saw 
that,  Spain  once  reformed,  Romanism  would  have  passed 
from  the  world  in  the  16th  centurj',  instead  of  stDl  lin- 
gering in  our  midst  at  this  late  hour.  But  if  we  excuse 
the  conduct  of  queen  Isabella  of  Castile  oh  the  ground 
of  her  piety  and  misled  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
quite  otherwise  must  we  treat  the  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band. He  it  is  upon  whom  must  fall  the  guilt  of  thfe 
outrages^dommittcd  in  the  name  of  God  in  Spain  and 
"other  lands  under  her  dominion  by  the  "  Holy  League." 
It  was  the  desire  of  money,  the  longing  for  power,  and 
extension  of  his  government  to  the  American  shore 
that  made  him  the  docile  follower  of  the  Jesiuts,  and 
brought  min  upon  Spain.  But  he  was  well  rewarded 
for  his  low  and  parsimonious  conduct  by  the  disturb- 
ances which  followed  the  death  of  Isabella  (Nov.  26, 
1504)  in  Castile,  and  his  expulsion  from  that  country, 
over  which,  by  the  will  of  his  departed  wife,  he  had  been 
appointed  regent.    See  Spain.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isagogics.    See  Ixtroductiox. 

Isai'ah  (prop.  Heb.  Yeshayah'j  t\^T&},  saved  by 
Jehovah;  but  this  shorter  form  occurs,  with  reference 
to  this  person,  only  in  the  Rabbinic  title  of  the  book: 
the  text  always  has  the  name  in  the  paragogic  form 
Yeshaya'hu,  ^in^rd^  Sept.,  Josephus,  and  N.  T.  'Hcra- 
taff,  Vulg.  haias';  Auth.Vers.  N.T.  "Esaias:"  but  the 
Heb.  name,  both  in  the  simple  and  prolonged  forms, 
occurs  of  other  persons  likewise,  although  differently 
Anglicized  in  the  Eng.  Vers. ;  see  Jeshaiaii  ;  Jesaiah), 
one  of  the  most  important  of  "  the  Greater  Prophets," 
who  gave  title  to  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 

I.  Personal  History  of  the  Prophet.— Uttle  is  known 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  Isaiah's  life.     Kimcbi 


(A.D.  1280)  says  in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  i,  1,  "V« 
know  not  his  race,  nor  of  what  tribe  he  was-"  His  fa- 
ther's napie  was  Amoz  (i,  1),  whom  the  fathers  of  ib« 
Church  confound  with  the  prophet  Amos,  because  tber 
were  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  the  tv^ 
names  are  spelled  alike  (so  Clem.  Alex. ;  Jerome,  Prof, 
in  Am,f  August  Civ,  D,  xviii,  27).  See  Ahoz.  The 
opinion  of  the  Rabbins  (Gemara,  MegilUi,  x,  2)  thai 
Isaiah  was  the  brother  of  king  Amaziah  rests  aim  on  a 
mere  etym*blogical  combination  (see  Carpzov,  IM  regm 
JesaitB  natalibuSf  Rost  1735).  Isaiah  resided  at  Jen- 
salem,  not  far  from  the  Temple  (ch.  vi).  Wo  leani  fiom 
ch.  vii  and  viii  that  he  was  married.  Two  of  his  sons 
are  menrioned,  Shear-jashub  and  Mafaer-ehalal-hc^ 
baz.  These  significant  names,  which  he  gave  to  his 
sons,  prove  how  much  Isaiah  lived  in  his  vocatian.  He 
did  not  consider  his  children  as  belonging  merdy  to  him- 
self, but  rendered  them  living  admonitions  to  the  peof)le. 
In  their  names  were  contained  the  two  chief  points  of 
his  prophetic  utterances :  one  recalled  to  mind  the  se- 
vere and  inevitable  judgment  wherewith  the  Lord  wis 
about  to  visit  the  worid,  and  especially  .his  people;  the 
other,  which  signifies  "The  remnant  shall  retum," 
pointed  out  the  mercy  with  which  the  Lord  would  re- 
ceive the  elect,  and  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  appar- 
ent destracdon,  he  would  take  care  to  preserve  his  peo- 
ple and  his  kingdom.  Isaiah  calls  his  wife  m  propkiita. 
This  indicates  that  his  marriage-life  was  not  only  tcea- 
sistent  with  his  vocation,  but  that  it  was  intimatdv  in- 
terwoven with  it.  This  name  cannot  mean  the  wife  of 
a  prophet,  but  indicates  that  the  prophet^s  of  Isaiah 
had  a  prophetic  gift^,  like  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  HuIdaL 
The  appellation  here  given  denotes  the  suitablenes  as 
well  as  genuineness  of  their  conjugal  relation. 

Even  the  dress  of  the  prophet  was  subservient  to  lus 
vocation.  According  to  xx,  2,  ho  wore  a  garment  of 
hair-cloth  or  sackclotli.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  costume  of  Elijah,  according  to  2  Kings  i,  S;  and  it 
was  the  dress  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt,  iii,  4).  Hain' 
sackcloth  is  in  the  Bible  the  SN^mbol  of  repentance  (coo- 
pare  Isa.  XX,  11,  12,  and  1  Kings  xxi,  27).  This  cos- 
tume of  the  prophets  was  a  sermo  proph&ttcus  reaUf,  a 
prophetic  preaching  by  fact.  Before  he  has  opened  hi* 
lips  his  external  appearance  proclaims  piravoiXri^  re- 
pent. 

It  is  held  traditionallv  that  Isaiah  suffered  martiT^ 
dom  under  the  wicked  Manassch,  by  being  sawn  in  t»o 
under  a  memorable  tree  long  said  to  have  stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  (Gremara,  Jehanu  iv,  13 ;  compare 
Sanhedr,  f.  103  b,  and  the  Targumites,  in  Asseroani,  O*- 
talog,  BilA.  Vat,  i,  4o2 ;  Trypho,  p.  849 ;  Jerome,  in  Jef. 
Irii;  Origen,  in  Psalm,  xxvO,  in  Afatf,  xiiii;  TertuDian. 
Patient,  xiv;  Augustine,  Civ,  Dei,  xviii,  24;  Chrome. 
Pasch,  p.  155).  The  traditional  spot  of  the  roartyrdom 
is  a  very  old  mulberry-tree  which  stands  near  the  Pool 
of  Siloaro,  on  the  slopes  of  Ophel,  below  the  south-ea^ 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  A  similar  accoimt  of  his  death  is 
contained  in  the  Ascension  of  the  Prophet  Isaidkj  an 
apocryphal  work,  the  Greek  original  of  whidi  was 
known  to  the  early  Church  (Epiphan.  liar,  xl,  2;  Je- 
rome, in  Jm.  xliv,  4,  p.  761,  etc.),  and  of  which  only  re- 
cently an  Ethiopic  version  has  been  found  and  translated 
by  Dr.  Laurence,  Oxford,  1819  (see  Nitzsoh,  in  the  Stv- 
dien  und  Krit,  1830,  ii,  209;  Engelhardt,  Kirchenge»(k 
Ahhandl,  207  sq.).  The  same  fate  of  Isaiah  appears  to 
be  alluded  to  by  Josephus  {Ant,  x,  8, 1). 

II.  Time  of  Isaiah.— Th^  heading  of  this  book  places 
the  prophet  under  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahtf, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah ;  and  an  examinatkn  d 
the  prophecies  themselves,  independently' of  the  bead- 
ing, leads  us  to  the  same  chronological  results.  Chap- 
ter vi,  in  which  is  related  the  definite  call  of  I»iah  to 
his  prophetic  office,  is  thus  headed:  "In  the  year  in 
which  king  Uzziad  died  I  saw  the  Lord,"  etc  The 
collection  of  prophecies  is,  therefore,  not  chronological- 
ly arranged,  and  the  utterances  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters (i  to  vi)  belong,  for  chronological  and  other  realboS) 
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to  tbe  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzzlahy  although  the  ut- 
terances in  chapters  ii,  iii,  iv,  and  v  have  been  errone- 
ously assigned  to  the  reign  of  Jotham.  As,  however, 
the  position  of  affairs  was  not  materially  chAnged  under 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  we  may  say  that  the  first  chapter 
was  uttered  during  that  reign.  The  continuation  of 
{trophetic  authorship,  or  the  writing  down  of  uttered 
prophecies,  depended  upon  the  commencement  of  new 
historical  developments,  such  as  took  place  under  the 
reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.  Several  prophecies 
(namely,,  vii-x,  4;  i,  2-31 ;  xvii)  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (xiv,  28-32,  apparently  to  the  occasion  of  his 
death);  and  most  of  the  sul^equent  prophecies  to  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah 
under  Hezekiah  is  also  described  in  a  historical  section 
contained  in  chapters  xxxvi-xxxix.  The  data  which 
are  contained  in  this  section  come  down  to  the  fifleenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  consequently  we  are  in 
the  possession  of  historical  documents  proving  that  the 
prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah  was  in  operation  during 
about  forty-five  years,  commencing  in  the  year  B.C. 
756,  and  extending  to  the  year  RC.  711.  Of  this  pe- 
riod, at  least  one  year  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
sixteen  to  the  reigii  of  Jotham,  fourteen  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  and  fourteen  and  upwards  to  the  reign  of  Ileze- 
kiah.  It  has  been  maintained,  however,  by  Staudlin, 
Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Gescnius,  and  others,  that  Isaiah  lived 
to  a  much  later  period,  and  that  his  life  extended  to  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  the  successor  of  Hezekiah.  For  this 
(pinion  the  following  reasons  are  adduced : 

(1.)  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxii,  82,  Isaiah  wrote 
the  life  of  king  Hezekiah.  It  would  hence  appear  that 
he  survived  that  king ;  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  32,  where  Isaiah's  biography  of 
Hezekiah  is  mentioned,  the  important  words  "  first  and 
last"  are  omitted ;  while  in  xxvi,  22,  we  read,  "  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  IJzziahj  Jirst  and  lastf  did  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amoz,  write.** 

(2.)  We  find  (as  above  stated)  a  tradition  current  in 
the  Talmud,  in  the  fathers,  and  in  Oriental  literature, 
that  Isaiah  suffered  raartyitlom  in  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh by  being  8a%vn  asunder.  It  is  thought  that  an  allu- 
sion to  this  tradition  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (xi,  37),  in  the  expression  they  ttere  $avm  asunder 
{tirpi(T9r}<Tav),  whicli  seems  to  harmonize  with  2  Kings 
xxi,  16,  **  Moreover,  Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very 
much." 

(S.)  The  authenticity  of  the  second  portion  of  the 


prophecies  of  Isaiah  being  admitted  (see  belo^-),  the 
nature  of  this  portion  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea 
that  its  author  had  lived  under  Manasseh.  The  style 
of  the  second  portion,  it  is  asserted,  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  first  that  both  could  not  well  have  been 
composed  by  the  same  author,  except  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  considerable  time  intervened  between  the 
composition  of  the  first  and  second  portion.  The  con- 
tents of  the  latter — such  as  the  complaints  respecting 
gross  idolatry,  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  idols,  the 
wickedness  of  rulers,  etc — seem  to  be  applicable  neither 
to  the  times  of  the  exile,  into  which  the  prq)het  might 
have  transported  himself  in  the  spirit,  nor  to  the  period 
of  the  pious  Hezekiah,  but  are  quite  applicable  to  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  This  last  argument,  however,  is 
too  subjective  in  its  character  to  be  of  much  weight ; 
the  difference  of  style  referred  to  may  be  more  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  topics  treated  of, 
and  it  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  national  sins 
rebuked  in  the  later  prophecies  had  ceased  during  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  other  arguments  may  be  ad- 
mitted so  far  as  to  allow  a  survivorship  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet  beyond  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah,  and  suffi- 
ciently into  the  reign  of  Manasseh  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  order  of  the  latter,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  uttered  any  predictions  during  the  fifteen 
added  years  of  Hezekiah ;  at  least  none  are  found  ex- 
tant that  seem  to  belong  to  that  period  (except  ch.  xl 
to  end,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  ensuing  Hez- 
ekiah*s  recovery) ;  his  great  age  and  the  absence  of  any 
special  occasion  may  well  account  for  his  silence,  and 
he  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
time  in  writing  down  his  former  predictions.  Nor  wUl 
this  view,  which  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  in 
the  case,  require  to  be  extended  a  life-time ;  for  if  Isa- 
iah, like  Jeremiah,  was  called  to  the  prophetical  office  in 
his  youth,  perhaps  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  would 
have  been  but  eighty  years  old  at  the  accession  of  Ma- 
nasseh (B.C.  696),  an  age  no  greater  than  that  of  Ho- 
sea,  whose  prophecies  extend  over  the  same  period  of 
sixty  years  (Hos.  i,  I).  * 

lU.  Historical  Works  of  Isaiah, — Besides  the  collec- 
tion of  prophecies  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  Isa- 
iah also  wrote  two  historical  works  (comp.  Isa.  xxxvi, 
3,  22).  It  was  part  of  the  vocation  of  the  prophets  to 
write  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  exhibit  in 
this  history  the  workings  of  the  law  of  retribution,  and 
to  exhort  to  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord  (see  Augusti, 
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Emleit,  p.  290;  Bertholdt,  Eifd^,  iv,  1849).  Most  of 
the  historical  books  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
written  by  prophets.  The  coUectors  of  the  canon  placed 
most  of  these  books  wider  the  head  prophets ;  hence  it 
appears  that,  even  when  these  historical  woriu  were  re- 
modelled by  later  editors,  these  editors  were  themselves 
prophets.  The  Chronicles  are  not  placed  among  the 
prophetical  books  so  called:  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  they  were  not  written  by  a  prophet.  But  their  au- 
thor constantly  indicates  that  he  composed  his  work 
from  abstracts  taken  verbatim  from  historical  mono- 
graphies  written  by  the  prophets;  consequently  the 
books  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nchemiah,  and  Esther  are  the  only 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  did  not 
originate  from  prophets. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a  biography  of 
king  Uzziah  (corop.  2  Chron.  xxvi,  22), "  Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last,  did  Isaiah  the  proph- 
et, the  son  of  Amoz,  write."  The  second  historicaj  work 
of  Isaiah  was  a  biography  of  king  Hezekiah,  which  was 
subsequently  inserted  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and  Israel 
These  annals  consisted  of  a  series  of  prophetic  mono- 
graphies,  which  were  received  partly  entire,  partly  in 
abstracts,  and  are  the  chief  source  from  which  the  in- 
formadon  contained  in  the  Chronicles  is  derived.  In 
this  work  of  Isaiah,  although  its  contents  were  chiefly 
hbtorical,  numerous  prophecies  were  inserted.    Hence 

it  is  called  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  82,  *in;?»7  ptn,  The 
Vision  of  Isaiah,  In  a  similar  manner,  the  biography 
of  Solomon  by  Ahijah  is  called  in  2  Chron.  ix,  29, "  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah."  The  two  historical  works  of  Isa- 
iah were  lost,  together  with  the  annals  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, into  which  they  were  embodied.  Whatever  these 
annals  contained  that  was  of  importance  for  all  ages, 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  being  received  into  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  predictions 
of  the  most  distinguished  prophets  have  been  formed 
into  separate  collections.  After  this  was  effected,  less 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  more  diffuse  annals, 
which  also  comprehend^  many  statements,  of  value 
only  for  particular  times  and  places. 

The  so-called  ^Ascension  of  Isaiah^  is  a  pseudepi- 
graphal  work  of  later  times,  originally  written,  it  would 
seem,  in  Greek  (AvafiariKov  'Hffoi'ou),  of  which  only 
an  old  Latin  translation  {Ascensio  Jsaia)  was  known  to 
scholars,  until  Bp.  Laurence  discovered  and  published 
the  Ethiopic  version  (Oxford,  1819,  8vo).  See  the  cri- 
tiques above  quoted  on  Laurence's  edit,  of  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah;  also  Carpzov,  Jirfrodttrt.  iii,  p.  90;  Gesenius, 
Cormfieni,  at  Isa.  i,  3  sq. ;  Knobel,  Prophet,  ii,  176  sq. ; 
Stickel,  in  the  HalL  Encyldop,  II,  xv,  371  sq. ;  Stuart's 
Comments  on  the  Apocalypse^  Introd. ;  Whiston,  ^  ii/A«i^ 
tic  Records^  i,  470 ;  Gieseler,  Visio  Jesaite  Ulustrata  (Giitt 
1832) ;  Gfrdrer,  Prophetm  veteres  (Stuttg.  1840) ;  Jolo- 
wicz,  Himmelfahrt  u.  Vision  des  Proph.  Jes,  (Lpz.  1854) ; 
De  heemelvaart  van  den  profeet  Jesaja,  in  the  Godge- 
leerde  Bijdragen  for  1862,  pt  vii,  p.  529-601.  See  Apoc- 
rypha; Kevelations,  Spumous.         , 

IV.  Integral  Authenticity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
—The  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  Christian  Church 
during  all  ages,  have  considered  it  as  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  prophecies  which  bear  the  name  of  Isaiah  real- 
ly originated  from  that  prophet.  Even  Spinoza  did  not 
expressly  assert,  in  his  Tractatus  Theologtco-Politicus 
(>'iii,  8),  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  consisted  of  a  collection 
originating  from  a  variety  of  authors,  although  it  is  usu- 
ally considered  that  he  maintained  this  opini(Hu  But 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  this  prevailing 
conviction  appeared  to  some  di\nnes  to  be  inconvenient 
All  those  who  attack  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah 
agree  in  considering  the  book  to  be  an  anthology,  or 
gleanings  of  prophecies,  collected  after  the  Babylonian 
exile,  although  they  differ  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  collection.  Koppe  gave  gentle  hints 
of  this  view,  which  was  first  explicitly  supported  by 
Eichhom  in  his  Introduction,  Eichhom  advances  the 
hypothesis  that  a  collection  of  Isaian  prophecies  (which 


might  have  been  augmented,  even  before  the  Babyk> 
nian  exile,  by  several  not  genuine  additions)  formed  the 
basis  of  the  present  anthology,  and  that  the  coUecton, 
after  the  Babylonian  exile,  considering  that  the  scidO 
on  which  they  were  written  did  not  form  a  volume  pro- 
portionate to  the  raze  of  the  three  other  prophetic  scroDs, 
containing  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  the  minor  prophets, 
annexed  to  the  Isaian  collection  all  other  oracles  at  hand 
whose  authors  were  not  known  to  the  editors.  In  this 
supposition  of  the  non-idenrity  of  date  and  authorship, 
many  German  scholars,  and  lately  also  Hitzig  and  £w- 
aid,  followed  Eichhom.  Gresenius,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained, in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that  all  the  txat- 
Isaian  prophecies  extant  in  that  book  originated  from 
one  author,  and  were  of  the  same  date.  Umbreit  and 
Koster  on  the  main  point  follow  Gesenius,  considering 
chaps,  xl  to  Ixvi  to  be  a  continuous  whole,  written  by  a 
pseudo-Isaiah  who  lived  about  the  termination  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  In  reference  to  other  portions  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  qoeg- 
tioned,  Umbreit  expresses  himself  doubtingly,  and  Kos- 
tor  assigns  them  to  Isaiah.  Gesenius  declines  to  ansva 
the  question  how  it  happened  that  these  portions  were 
ascribed  to  Isaiah,  but  Hitzig  felt  that  an  answer  to  it 
might  be  expected.  He  accordingly  attempts  to  ex- 
plain why  such  additions  were  made  to  Isaiah,  and  not 
to  any  of  the  other  prophetical  books,  by  the  extrwwdi- 
nary  veneration  in  which  Isaiah  was  held.  He  sap 
that  the  great  authority  of  Isaiah  occasioned  imp(»taiit 
and  distinguished  prophecies  to  be  placed  in  connection 
with  his  name.     But  he  himself  soon  after  destrovs  tte 

m 

force  of  this  assertion  by  observing  that  the  great  au- 
thority of  Isaiah  was  e^)ecially  owing  to  tliose  prophe- 
cies which  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  A  considat- 
ble  degree  of  suspicion  must,  however,  attach  to  the 
boasted  certainty  of  such  critical  investigations,  if  we 
notice  how  widely  these  learned  men  differ  in  defining 
what  is  of  Isaian  origin  and  what  is  not,  although  tbej 
are  all  hnkcd  together  by  the  same  fundamental  tend- 
ency and  interest  There  are  verj'  few  portions  in  the 
whole  collection  whose  authenticity  has  not  been  called 
in  question  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  impagn- 
crs.  Almost  every  part  has  been  attacked  eith^  by 
Doderlein,  or  by  Eichhom  (who,,  especially  in  a  later 
work  entitled  Lie  Hthraischen  Propketen^  Gutting.  1816 
to  1819,  goes  farther  than  all  the  others),  or  by  Justi 
(who,  among  the  earlier  adversaries  of  the  int^ral  au- 
thenticity of  Isaiah,  uses,  in  his  Vermischte  Sckr0e» 
[vols,  i  and  ii],  the  most  comprehensix'e  and,  apparently, 
the  best-grounded  arguments),  or  by  Paulua,  BosenmiU- 
ler,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald. 
Umbreit,  or  others.  The  only  portions  left  to  Isaiah  are 
chaps.  1,3-9;  xvii,xx,xxviii,xxxi,andxxxiiL  All  the 
other  chap&  are  defended  by  soitie  and  rejected  by  oth- 
ers ;  they  are  also  referred  to  widely  different  dates.  In 
the  most  modem  criticism,  however,  we  observe  an  indi- 
nati(Mi  again  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Isaian  authenticitT 
as  much  as  the  dogmatic  principle  and  system  of  the 
critics  will  allow.  Recent  critics  are  therefore  disposed 
to  admit  the  genuineness  of  chaps,  i  to  xxiii,  with  the 
only  exception  of  the  two  prophecies  against  Bab}'loa  in 
chaps,  xiii  and  xiv,  and  in  chap,  xxi,  1-10.  Chq)ters 
xxviii-xxxiii  are  allowed  to  be  Isaian  by  Ewald,  Um- 
breit, and  others. 

Divines  who  were  not  linked  to  these  critics  by  the 
same  dogmatical  interest  undertook  to  defend  thie  in- 
tegrity of  Isaiah,  as  Hensler  (Jesaias  neu  viberseta 
1788),  Piper  (Integritas  Jesaia,  1793),  Beckhaus  (refer 
die  IntegritUt  der  Prophetischen  Schriften,  1796),  Jahn, 
in  his  EudeUung^  who  was  the  most  aUe  among  the  ear- 
lier advocates,  Dereser,  in  his  Bearbeitung  £  Jesaiat, 
iv,  1,  and  Greve  {Vatidnia  JesauBy  Amsterdam,  1810> 
All  these  works  have  at  present  only  a  historical  value, 
because  they  have  been  surpassed  by  two  recent  mon- 
ographs. The  first  is  by  Jo.  Ulrich  MoUer  {De  Au- 
thentia  Oraculorum  Jesctitt,  chap,  xl-xlvi,  Copenhagm? 
1825).     Although  this  work  profesaedly  defends  only 
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the  laita  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  there  occur  in 
it  mauy  ai]guments  applicable  also  to  the  first  portion. 
The  standard  work  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Klcinert 
(Die  AechtheU  des  JesaioM,  vol  i,  Berlin,  1829).  It  is, 
however,  very  di£Fiise,  and  contains  too  many  h3rpoth- 
eses.  The  comprehensive  work  of  Schleier  ( Wurdiffung 
der  Eimcurfe  gegen  die  Altestamentlicken  Weiasagungen 
in  Jesaias,  ch^  xiii  and  xiv)  of  course  refers  more  es- 
pecially to  these  chapters,  but  indirectly  refers  also  to 
all  the  other  portions  whose  authenticity  has  been  at^ 
tacked.  Since  the  objections  against  the  various  parts 
of  Isaiah  are  all  of  the  same  character,  it  is  very  incon- 
sistent in  Koster,  in  his  work  Die  Prophetm  des  alien 
TatamenfeSf  to  defend,  in  page  102,  the  genuineness  of 
chaps,  xiii,  xiv,  and  xxi,  but  nevertheless,  in  pages  117 
and  297,  to  ascribe  chaps,  xl-lxvi  to  a  pseudo  Isaiah. 

We  have  space  here  only  to  indicate  the  following 
reasons  as  establishing  the  integrity  of  the  whole  book, 
and  as  vindicating  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part : 

1.  ExtemaUg.— The  ummimotis  testimony  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  tradition — Ecclus.  xlviii,  24,  25,  which 
manifestly  (in  the  words  TTopejcoXcerc  Toif^  rrfvQovirras 
if  Siiirv  and  viridit^£ — rd  viroKpvtpa  vplv  fi  vapayi- 
viaBai  avTo)  refers  to  this  second  part.  The  use  appa- 
rently made  of  the  second  part  by  Jeremiah  (x,  1-16 ;  v, 
25 ;  XXV,  31 ;  1,  li),  Ezekiel  (xiii,  40, 41),  and  Zephaniah 
(ii,  15 ;  iii,  10).  The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezra  i,  2-4, 
which  plidnly  is  founded  upon  Isa.  xliv,  28 ;  xiv,  1, 13, 
accreditiDg  Josephus's  statement  (Ant,  xi,  1,  2)  that  the 
Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predictions  of  him.  The 
inspired  testimony  of  the  N.  T.,  which  often  (Matt,  iii, 
3,  and  the  parallel  passages;  Luke  iv,  17;  Acts  viii,  28; 
Rom.  X,  16, 20)  quotes  with  specification  of  Isaiah's  name 
prophecies  found  in  the  second  part. 

2.  Internally. — The  congruity  of  topic  and  sentiment 
in  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  book.  The  oneness  of  diction  which  per- 
vades the  wholo  book.  The  peculiar  elevation  and 
grandeur  of  style  which,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, diBtinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the  second 
part  as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  their 
composition  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's  claiming 
the  aathorship.  At  the  time  to  which  the  composition 
is  aaaigued,  a  Zeehariah  or  a  Malachi  could  gain  a  sep- 
arate name  and  book;  how  was  it  that  an  author  of 
such  transcendent  gifts  as  *'  the  great  Unnamed"  who 
wrote  xl-lxvi  could  gain  none  ?  The  claims  which  the 
writer  makes  to  the  /oreknowledgc  of  the  deliverance 
by  Cyrus,  which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier  writer. 
^^ssiXj,  the  predictions  which  it  contains  of  the  character , 
fiifferingsy  death,  and  ghrijf cation  of  Jems  Christ :  a  be- 
liever in  Christ  cannot  fail  to  regard  those  predictions 
as  affixing  to  this  second  part  the  broad  seal  of  di- 
vine mspiration,  whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection 
Against  its  having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  an- 
nihilated. 

For  a  full  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Isaiah, 
besides  the  above  works,  see  professor  Stuart  On  the  Old 
Testam,  Canon,  p.  103  sq.,  and  Dr.  Davidson  in  the  new 
edit,  of  Home's  Introduction,  ii,  835  sq.,  in  which  latter, 
*«pecially,  copious  references  are  maile  to  the  latest  lit- 
erature on  the  subject.  Other  writers  who  have  taken 
the  same  side  are  especially  Hengstenberg.  in  his  Chris- 
tology,  vol  ii;  Hilvemick,  Einleitung,  vol.  iii  (1849); 
Stier,  in  his  Jesaias  nicht  Pseudo-Jesaias  (1850) ;  and 
KeU,  m  his  Eudeitung  (1853),  in  which  Ust  the  reader 
will  find  a  most  satisfactory  compendiurn  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  of  the  grounds  for  the  generally  received  view. 

'^'Origui,  Contents,  and  Style  of  the  Compilation^— No 
definite  account  respecting  the  method  pursued  in  col- 
lecting into  books  the .  utterances  of  the  prophets  has 
been  handed  down  to  as.  Concerning  Isaiah  as  well  as 
the  rest,  these  accounts  are  wanting.  We  do  not  even 
Iniow  whether  he  collected  his  prophecies  himself.  But 
V9  have  no  decisive  argument  against  this  opinion. 


Those  critics  who  reject  the  authenticity  of  the  book 
are  compelled  to  invent  other  authors,  and,  of  course, 
dififerent  theories  with  respect  to  compilers.  None  of 
these  have  proved  satisfactory.  (See  the  authorities 
above  referred  to.)  According  to  the  Talmudbts,  the 
book  of  Isaiah  was  collected  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah. 
But  this  assertion  rests  merely  upon  Prov.  xxv,  1,  where 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  are  said  to  have  compiled  the 
Proverbs.  To  us  it  seems  impossible  that  Isaiah  left  it 
to  others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a  volume,  because 
we  know  that  he  was  the  author  of  historical  works, 
and  it  is  nof  likely  that  a  roan  accustomed  to  literary 
occupation  would  have  left  to  others  to  do  what  he 
could  do  much  better  himself. 

Chaps,  i-v  contain  a  series  of  rebukes,  threatenings, 
and  expostulations  with  the  nation,  especially  Jerusa- 
lem its  head,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  sins,  and  par- 
ticularly idolatry.  Chap,  vi  describes  a  theophany  and 
the  prophet's  oAvn  call,  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  (to 
which  the  preceding  chapters  may  also  be  assigned,  with 
the  exception  of  chap,  i,  2-31,  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  first  of  Ahaz).  What  follows  next,  up  to  chap. 
X,  4,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  consists  of  a  sub- 
lime prediction  of  the  future  consolation  of  Israel,  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  deliverance  fron^urrounding 
enemies  (especially  Damascus  and  Samaria^  and  event- 
ually b}*^  the  Messiah,  who  is  prefigured  by  historical 
signs.  The  same  subject  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  succeeding  chapters  (x-xii),  the  deliverance  from 
Assyria  being  there  the  historical  type ;  this  is  the  first 
portion  appertaining  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Then 
follows  a  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  in 
which  the  chronological  arrangement  has  been  departed 
from,  and,  instead  of  it,  an  arrangement  according  to 
contents  has  been  adopted.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  more  and  more  resembled  a 
threatening  tempest.  The  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah  was 
more  fully  imfolded  in  sight  of  the  Assyrian  invasion 
under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah,  in  a  scries  of  vis- 
ions, describes  what  As^ria  would  do,  as  a  chastising 
rod  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  what  the  successors  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldees,  would  perform,  according 
to  the  decree  of  God,  in  order  to  realize  divine  justice  on 
earth,  as  well  among  Israel  as  among  the  heathen.  The 
prophet  shows  that  mercy  is  hidden  behind  the  clouds 
of  wrath.  This  portion  comprises  chaps,  xiii-xxxv,  the 
several  prophecies  of  which  were  uttered  at  various 
times  prior  to  the  Assyrian  invasion,  although  isolated 
portions  appear  to  belong  to  previous  reigns  (e.  g.  chap, 
xvii  to  the  occasion  of  the  alliance  of  Ahaz  vrith  Tig- 
lath-pileser;  chap,  xiv,  28-32,  to  the  death  of  Ahaz). 
With  the  termination  of  this  war  terminated  also  the 
public  Ufe  of  Isaiah,  who  added  a  historical  section  in 
chaps,  xxxvi-xxxix,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  right  un- 
dtfstanding  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by  him  during  the 
most  fertile  period  of  his  prophetic  ministry.  Then  fol- 
lows the  conclusion  of  his  work  on  earth  (chaps,  xl  to 
the  end),  composed  during  the  peaceful  residue  of  Hez- 
ekiah's  reign,  and  containing  a  closely  connected  scries 
of  the  most  spiritual  disclosures  touching  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  nation  under  the  Messiah.  This  second  part, 
which  contains  his  prophetic  legacy,  is  addressed  to  the 
small  congregation  of  the  faithful  strictiy  so  called ;  it 
is  analogous  to  the  last  speeches  of  Moses  in  the  fields 
of  Moab,  and  to  the  last  speeches  of  Christ  In  the  circle 
of  his  disciples,  related  by  John. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  is  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  consolation  among  the  prophets.  In  Isaiah 
this  consolation  is  so  clear  that  some  fathers  of  the 
Church  were  inclined  to  style  him  rather  evangelist  than 
prophet.  The  following  are  the  outlines  of  Messianic 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Isaiah:  A  scion  of  David, 
springing  from  his  family,  after  it  has  fallen  into  a  very 
low  estate,  but  being  also  of  divine  nature,  shall,  at  first 
in  lowliness,  but  as  a  prophet  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  proclaim  the  divine  doctrine,  develop  the  law  in 
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truth,  and  render  it  the  animating  principle  of  national 
life ;  he  shall,  as  high-priest,  by  his  vicarious  suffering 
and  his  death,  remove  the  guilt  of  his  nation,  and  that 
of  other  nations,  and  finally  nde  as  a  mighty  king,  not 
only  over  the  covenant-people,  but  over  all  nations  of 
the  earth  who  will  subject  themselves  to  his  peaceful 
sceptre,  not  by  violent  compulsion,  but  induced  by  love 
and  gratitude.  He  vrill  make  both  the  moral  and  the 
physical  consequences  of  sin  to  cease ;  the  whole  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
enmity,  hatred,  and  destruction  shall  be  removed  even 
from  the  brute  creation.  This  is  the  survey  of  the  Mes- 
sianic preaching  by  Isaiah,  of  which  he  constantly  ren- 
ders prominent  those  portions  which  were  most  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  people  under  the  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  firet  part  of  Isaiah  is  directed  to  the 
whole  people,  consequently  the  glorj'  of  the  Messiah  is 
here  dwelt  upon.  The  fear  lest  the  kingtlom  of  God 
should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  heathen  na- 
tions is  removed  by  pointing  out  the  glorious  king  to 
come,  who  would  elevate  the  now  despised  and  appar- 
ently mean  kingdom  of  God  above  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this'world.  In  the  second  part,  which  is  more  particu- 
larly addrcMcd  to  the  ticXoy//,  the  elect,  than  to  the  whole 
nation,  the  ftophet  exhibits  the  Messiah  more  as  a  di- 
vine teacher  and  high-priest.  The  prophet  here  preach- 
es righteousness  through  the  blood  of  the  scn'ant  of 
God,  who  will  support  the  weakness  of  siimcrs,  and  take 
upon  himself  their  sorrows. 

Isaiah  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  prophet's 
as  well  in  the  contents  and  spirit  of  his  predictions,  as 
also  in  their  form  and  style.  Simplicity,  clearness,  sub- 
limity, and  freshness,  are  the  never-failing  characters 
of  his  prophecies.  Even  Eichhom  mentions,  among  the 
first  merits  of  Isaiah,  the  conciimity  of  his  expressions, 
the  beautiful  outline  of  his  images,  and  the  fine  execu- 
tion of  his  speectcs.  In  reference  to  richness  of  im- 
agery he  stands  between  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  Sjnn- 
bolic  actions,  which  frequently  occur  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  seldom  occur  in  Isaiah,  llie  same  is  the  case 
with  visions,  strictly  so  called,  of  which  there  is  only 
one,  namely,  that  in  chap,  vi,  and  even  it  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  simplicity  and  clearness  above  that  of  the  later 
prophets.  But  one  characteristic  of  Isaiah  is,  that  he 
likes  to  give  signs — that  is,  a  fact  then  present,  or  near 
at  hand— as  a  pledge  for  the  more  distant  futurity,  and 
that  he  thus  supjiorts  the  feebleness  of  man  (comp.  vii, 
20 ;  xxx\ni,30 ;  xxxviii,7  sq.).  The  instances  in  chaps. 
Wi  and  xxxviii  show  how  much  he  was  con%nnccd  of 
his  vocation,  and  in  what  intimacy  he  lived  with  the 
Lord,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he  could  effect  what 
he  offers  to  do  in  the  one  passage,  and  what  he  grants 
in  the  other.  The  spiritual  riches  of  the  prophet  are 
seen  in  the  variety  of  his  style,  which  always  befits  the 
subject  When  he  rebukes  and  threatens  it  is  like  a 
storm,  and  when  he  comforts  his  language  is  as  tender 
and  mild  as  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  of  a  mother 
comforting  her  son.  With  regard  to  style,  Isaiah  is 
comprehensive,  and  the  other  prophets  divide  his  riches. 

Isaiah  enjoyed  an  authority  proportionate  to  his  gifts. 
We  learn  from  history  how  great  this  authority  was 
during  his  life,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Several  of  his  most  definite  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
while  he  was  yet  alive ;  for  instance,  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel;  the  invasion  of  the 
Aflsj'rians,  and  the  divine  deliverance  from  it ;  the  pro- 
longation of  life  granted  to  Hezekiah ;  and  several  pre- 
dictions against  foreign  nations.  Isaiah  is  honorably 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books.  The  later  proph- 
ets, especially  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  clearly  prove  that  his 
book  was  diligently  read,  and  that  his  prophecies  were 
attentively  studied.  The  authority  of  the  prophet  great- 
ly increased  after  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  by  the 
Babylonian  exile,  the  \'ictories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  covenant -people.  Even  Cyrus  (according  to 
'couqt  in  Joeephus,  Ant,  xi,  1,1  and 2)  was  induced 


to  set  the  Jews  at  liberty  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
concerning  himself.  Jesus  Sirach  (xlviii,  22-25)  beatomt 
splendid  praise  upon  Isaiah,  and  both  Philo  and  Joeefixas 
speak  of  him  with  great  veneration.  He  attained  tlK 
highest  degree  of  authority  after  the  times  of  the  Ke^ 
Testament  had  proved  the  mo^  important  pan  of  his 
prophecies,  namely,  the  ^lessianic,  to  be  divine.  Christ 
and  the  aposUes  quote  no  prophecies  so  frcquoitly  as 
those  of  Isaiah,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  who  had  ap- 
peared was  one  and  the  same  with  him  who  had  been 
promised.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  abound  in  praises 
of  Isaiah. — Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Messiah. 

VL  The  following  are  express  commentaries  bn  the 
whole  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  most  important  being 
desigiuited  by  an  asterisk  (♦)  prefixed :  Origen,  Fraff- 
menfa  (in  Opp,  iii,  104) ;  also  Jlomilvr  (in  Jerome,  0pp. 
iv,  1097);  Eusebius,  Commentarii  (in  Montiaucon's  Ctd- 
kdio  Nora) ;  Ephrem  Syrus,  Enarratio  (frwn  the  Svt. 
in  Opp.  I,  ii,  635) ;  Basil,  Enarratio  (Gr.  in  his  Opp.  L  ii, 
535;  tr.  in  Lat,  Basle,  1518,  4to) ;  Jerome,  Commfntaru 
(in  Opp,  iv,  1) ;  also  Adbreruitio  (tb,  iv,  1131);  Chry- 
sostom,  Jnterpreiatio  [on  i-viii]  (Gr.  in  Opp.x'u  1);  Cy- 
ril, Commeniarii  (Gr.  in.  Opp,  ii,  1  sq.) ;  Theodoret,  /■- 
tetpreiation  [in  Greek]  (in  Opp,  II,  i) ;  Procopius,  Ifit- 
ome  (Gr.  and  Lat,  Par.  1580,  foL) ;  Kupertus,  In  E»aiam 
(in  Opp.  i,  429) ;  Herveus,  Commeniarii  (in  Pez,  Theatnar. 
Ill,  i) ;  S.  Jarchi  [  L  e.  *'  Rashi" ],  Commentariut  (firom  the 
Heb.  edit  Brcithaupt,  Goth.  1713,  1714, 8  vols.  4io);  IX 
Kimclii,  Comntentarius  (from  the  Heb.  by  Malamineus, 
Florence,  1774, 4to) ;  Abrabanel,  T23*I*^B  (od.  L'EmpereuT, 
Lugd.  B.  1681 ,  8vo) ;  Aquinas,  Commeniarii  (Lugd.  1531, 
8vo ;  also  in  Opp.  ii) ;  Luther,  Enarrationet  (in  Opp.  iii, 
294);  Melancthon,j4 r^menftim  (in  Opp, m,99S};  (Eoo- 
\am\^Sidiu»,  Jfypomnematon  (Basil  1525,  1567,  4to);  Zo- 
inglius,  Compianatio  (Tigur.  1629,  fol. ;  also  in  Opp.  iii, 
163) ;  Dieterich,  A  usleffung  (Norimb.  1543, 4to) ;  Calvin, 
Commeniarii  (Gen.  1651,  1559,  1670,  1583,  1587,  1617, 
fol.;  in  French,  ib.  1552, 4to;  1572,  foL;  in  English  by 
Chiton,  Lond.  1609,  foL ;  by  Pringle,  Edmb.  1850, 4  vdL 
8vo) ;  Day,  Exposition  (London,  1654,  foL) ;  Muscolos, 
Commentarius  (BasiL  1557, 1570, 1600, 1623,  foL);  Bor- 
rhasius,  Commentarii  (BasiL  1561,  foL) ;  Draconis,  Cow- 
mentarius  (Lipsiie,  1568,  foL) ;  Strigel,  Condones  (Lipauc!, 
1563, 12mo) ;  Forerius,  Commentaria  (Venice,  1563,  foL; 
Antwerii,  1565, 8vo ;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  iv);  Sas- 
bouth,  Comrnentaritts  (Argent  1668,  8vo) ;  Mari<ffatus, 
Erpositio  (Par.  1664 ;  Gen,  1610,  foL) ;  Pintus,  Conmen- 
tana  (Lugd.  1661, 1567 ;  Antw.  1567, 1672,  foL) ;  Gualthe- 
nifl,  UomiluB  (Tigur.  1567,  folio) ;  Bullinger,  Erpositio 
(Tigur.  1567,  folio) ;  Selnecker,  Erklar.  (Lpz.  1569, 4to); 
Castri,  Commentaria  (Salam.  1570,  folio) ;  De  Palacios, 
IHluddatiottes  (Sakm.  1572, 8  vols.  foL) ;  Schnepf,  Scho- 
loi  (Tub.  1576, 1683,  foL) ;  Osorius,  Partjqtkrasis  (Bonon. 
1576, 4to ;  CoL  Agr.  1579, 1584, 8vo) ;  Uranus,  Commen- 
tarius  (in  Opp,  iii) ;  "^'if^and,  Adnotationes  (Erford.  1581, 
8vo) ;  (iuidell,  Commehtarius  (Perus.  1598-1600,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  Montanus,  Commentarii  (Antw.  1599,  2  vols.  4to); 
D.  Alvarez,  Commentarii  (Rome,  1599-1702,  2  vols,  foi; 
Lugd.  1716,  fol.) ;  Arcularius,  Comrnentarius  (ed.  Mont- 
zer,  Frankfort,  1607 ;  Lips.  1053,  8vo) ;  Arama,  C'^'^^X 
D'^arj  (\en,  1608, 8vo;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rabbinic 
Bible);  Sancius,  Comrnentarius  (Lugd.  1615;  Antwerp 
and  Mogunt  1616,  fol.) ;  Heshusius,  Comrnentarius  (HiL 
1617,  foL) ;  Forster,  Comrnentarius  (Vitemb.  1620, 1664, 
1674, 1679, 4to) ;  Oleastrc,  Commentarii  (Par.  1622, 1656, 
fol.) ;  a  Lapide,  In  Esaiam  (Antw.  1622,  folio) ;  G.  Alva- 
rez, Erpositio  (Lugd.  1623,  fol.) ;  De  Arcones,  Elunda- 
tio  (Lugd.  1642, 2  vols,  folio) ;  Di  Marino,  chis  l^pn 
(Verona,  1652,  4to);  Laisne,  Comment  aire  (IVuris,  16H 
fol.) ;  Laftado,  tB  "'^S  (Ven.  1657,  foL) ;  Varenus,  Cm- 
mentarius  (Rost  1673, 1708,  4t©) ;  ^rentins,  Comrnenta- 
rius (in  Opp,  iv,  Tub.  1675) ;  Jackson,  A  ftnotations  (Lon- 
don, 1682,  4to)  ;  S.  Schmid,  Comrnentarius  (ed.  Sandha- 
gen,  Hamb.  1698, 1695, 1702, 1728, 4to) ;  Sibersma,  Com- 
rnentarius (Amst.  1700, 4to);  CocceiuSf  Comrnentarius  (ii 
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Opp,u,AmsL  1701);  Dorache,  Commentarius  (ed.Fecht, 
Hamb,  1703, 4to) ;  Hellenbroek,  Erklaaring  (Rotterdam, 
1704,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Schmuck,  Praiectioms  (edit.  Vlich, 
Dresd.  1708, 4to) ;  White,  Commmtary  (Lond.  1709, 4to); 
Kortum,  Untersuchung  (Lpz.  1709, 4to) ;  ♦Vitringa,  Com- 
maUariuSy  Louv.  1714-20, 1724, 2  vols.  foL;  in  German, 
Herb.  1715-22,  2  vols.  fol. ;  the  last  abridged  by  Bu- 
Khing,  HaL  1749,  4to) ;  Petersen,  Lrkldr,  (Frckft.  1719, 
4to);  Leigh,  CommerUar  (Bninsw.  1725-34, 6  vols.  4to) ; 
Hoheisel,  Observatumes  (Gedan.  1729,  8vo);  Le  aerc, 
Contmentarius  (an  abstract,  Amsterdam,  1731,  foL);  Wo- 
ken, i?rWar.  (Lpz.  1732,  8vo);  Duguet,  Explicaiion  (in 
French,  Paris,  1734, 5  vols.  12mo) ;  Rambach,  ErUdrung 
(Zttr.  1741,  4to) ;  Reichel,  Erldut,  (Lpz.  and  GorL  1755- 
69, 16  pts.  8vo) ;  Vogel,  UmgchreHnmg  (HaL  1771, 8vo) ; 
Stniensee,  Ueberg,  (Halb.  1778,  8vo) ;  Cnisios,  llypom- 
wmaia  (Lips.  1773,  8vo) ;  *Lowth,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1774, 1778,  4to;  and  frequently  ance  in  many  forms; 
finally  in  connection  with  the  notes  of  Bp.  Patrick  and 
othew,  in  4  voK  8vo,  Lond.  and  Philadelphia) ;  Walther, 
Anmerh  (HaL  1774, 4to) ;  *D(>derlein,  Nota  (Altd.  1775, 
1780, 1783, 8vo) ;  HoUen,  Paraphrase  (Chehnsf.  1776, 2 
vol8.8vo) ;  Rambach,  i4«ffJcrA^  [to  tr.  of  Matt.  Henry's] 
(Lpz.  1777,  8vo);  Sponsel,^  Wtondfomj;  (Nurenb.  1779- 
80,2  vols. 4to) ;  Koppe,  Anmeik,  [to  Lowth ]  (Lpz.  1779- 
81,4  vols.  8vo) ;  Moldenhauer,  Anmerh  (Quedlinb.  1780, 
4to) ;  Weise,  Redan,  (Halle,  1780, 8vo) ;  *Seiler,  Erlaut. 
(ErL  1783, 8vo) ;  Cube,  Anmjerh,  (Berlin,  1785-6,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Rieger,  5cAo/i«»  (Memming.  1788, 8vo) ;  Henssler, 
j4 inner*.  (Hamb.  and  Kiel,  1788,  8vo);  Berthier,  Notes 
[French]  (Paris,  1789,  6  vols.  12mo) ;  Kocher,  Vindicics 
(Tubing.  1790,  8vo) ;  Dodson,  Notes  (Lond- 1790,  8vo) ; 
Kriigelius,  Bearbeitung  (Brem.  1790,  8vo) ;  Macculloch, 
Lectures  (Lond.  1791-1805,  4  vols.  8vo);  Pauliis,  Clavis 
(Jena,  1793, 8vo) ;  Eraser,  Commentary  (Edinburgh,  1800, 
8vo);  Bp.  Stock,  Translation  (Bath,  1805, 4to) ;  Van  der 
Palm,  Anmerk.  [Dutch]  (Arast.  1805,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ot- 
tensoBser,  n!|S<a  (Fttrth,  1807, 8vo) ;  Dereser,  Erhldrung 
(Frckft.  a.  M.  1808,  8vo) ;  *Gre8enius,  Commeniar  (Lpz. 
1821-9,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Horslev,  Notes  (in  Biblical  Criti- 
am,i,229);  UoUeryAnmerk  [Danish]  (Copenh.  1822, 
8vo) ;  De  liere.  Traduction  (Paris,  1823,  8vo) ;  Knos, 
Enodaiio  (UpsaL1824,8vo);  Jones,  Translation  (Oxford, 
1830, 8vo;  1842, 12mo) ;  Jenour,  Notes  (London,  1830, 2 
volatSvo);  Hendewerk,  £rifc/ar.  (Kdnigsberg,  1830-44,  2 
ToUSvo);  Mailer,  J5:rJWar.  (Brem.  1831, 8vo,pt.i);  Hit- 
z%Auslegung  (Heidelb.  1833, 8vo) ;  Maurer,  Commenta- 
ritts  (Lpz.  1836, 8vo) ;  Barnes,  Notes  (Bost  ^840, 3  vols. 
8vo;  abridged,  N.  Y.  1848,  2  vols.  12mo);  ♦Henderson, 
Commentary  (London,  1840,  1857,  8vo) ;  Govett,  Notes 
(Lond.  1841, 8vo);  *Umbreit,  Commentar  (Hamb.  1841- 
42,2  vols.  8vo);  Hcinemann,  C'^'b?  K'Jj^p  (BerL1842, 
870);  *Knobel,  ^rJWarwi^  (Lpz.*  1843,  8vo) ;  Dreschler, 
ErJdar.  (Stuttg.  1845-9, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  *Alexander,  Com- 
mattary  (N.  Y.  1846-7, 1865, 2  vols.  8vo ;  Glasgow,  1848, 
8to  ;  abridged,  N.  York,  1851, 2  vols.  l2mo) ;  Stier,  NicAt 
Pteudo-Jesaias  (Barmen,  1850,  2  pts.  8vo) ;  Smithson, 
Transhiion  (Lond.  1860, 8 vo);  Keithy  Commentary  (Lon- 
don, 1850, 8vo) ;  Meier,  Erkldr.  (pt  i,  Pforzh.  1850, 8 vo) ; 
Whish,  ParopArtMC  (Lond.  1865, 8vo) ;  Williams,  Com- 
maUary  (Lond.  1857, 8vo) ;  Diedrich,  Erkldr,  (Lpz.  1859, 
8vo);  Renner,  AusiUgung  (Stuttg.  1865,  8vo);  Luzatto, 
Cmmenti  [in  Heb.]  (Padova,  1865-7, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Sec- 
ond, Commentaire  (Genev.  1866, 8vo) ;  *Delitzach,  Com^ 
wntar  (in  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  series,  Lpz.  1866;  tr.  in 
Claike's  Library,  Edinb.  1867, 2  vols.  8  vo) ;  Cheyne,  Notes 
(Lend.  1868, 8vo) ;  Ewald,  Commentary  (chaps,  i-xxxiii, 
hrand.  from  the  Germ,  by  Glover,  London,  1869, 12mo) ; 
Netder,  Grundlage  (Monst.  1869, 8vo) ;  Birka,  Commen- 
tary (Lond.  1871, 8vo).    See  Prophet. 

Isanites.    See  Obadiah  (Abu-Isa). 

Is'cah  (Heb.  Tiskah',  h3D%  spy ;  Sept.  *Uox&\  the 
danghter  of  Haran,  and  sister  of  Milcah  and  Lot  (Gen. 
»,  29 ;  comp.  81).  Jewish  tradition,  as  in  Josephus  \A  nt, 
ii  6,  5),  Jerome  {Quosst,  in  Genesim),  and  the  Targum 
fSeodo-Jonathan,  identifies  her  with  Sarah  (q.  v.). 


Iscar'iot  (IfrKapmrriQy  probably  from  Heb.  C^X 
rii**lp,  man  o/Kerioth)y  a  surname  of  Judas  the  trai- 
tor, to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name 
(Matt.  X,  4,  and  often).    See  Kebioth;  Judas. 

Is^dael  (ItrSafjXtYvlg.  Gaddahel)^  the  name  of  one 
of  the  heads  of  families  of  '*  Solomon's  servants"  that  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  (1  Esd.  v,  33) ;  evidently  the 
Gn)DEL  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  texta  (Ezra  ii,  56 ;  Neh.  vii, 

58). 

Iselin,  Isaac,  a  German  philosopher  and  philan- 
thropist, was  bora  at  Brsle  March  27, 1728.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  for  the  law  profession,  but 
much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, and  he  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  a  Ge- 
schichte  d»  Menschheit  (Frkf.  and  Lpz.  1764,  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  often),  and  TraUme  emes  Menschmfrfundes  (Zurich, 
1758, 8vo,  and  often).  He  was  a  very  conspicuous  help- 
er of  Basedow  (q.  v.)  in  the  philosophic  efforts  of  the 
latter,  founded  a  "society  for  the  public  good"  at  Basle, 
aided  in  founding  the  Helvetic  Society  (1761),  in  which 
Hirzel,  Sarasin,  Pfeffel,  and  others  took  part,  and  was, 
in  short,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  hu- 
manitarianism  or  philanthropism  which  flourished  in 
the  second  ludf  of  last  century  in  Germany,  and  more 
especially  in  Switzerland.  Isaac  Iselm  died  June  15, 
1782.  See  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Church  Hist,  of  the  18/A 
and  19/A  Cent,  i,  sect,  xiv;  professor  Vischer,  Programm 
(Basle,  1841, 4to).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Iselin,  James  Christopher,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
theologian  and  philologist,  was  bora  at  Basle  June  12, 
1681.  After  he  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  and  especially  of  Greek,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew  and  theology.  He  was  ordained 
in  1701,  and  in  1705  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  at  Marburg.  In  1707  he  returned  to  Basle, 
and  became  successively  professor  of  history,  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  finally  (1711)  of  theology,  in  the  university  of 
that  place.  In  17 16  he  visited  France  (he  had  previously 
made  a  jouraey  there  in  1698),  and  was  warmly  received 
at  Paris  by  chancellor  D'Aguesseau.  In  1717  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres.  Iselin  died  April  14, 1737.  He  had  been 
in  relation  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day,  such  as  cardinal  Passionel,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Wake,  the  marquis  Beretti  Laudi,  ambassador 
of  Spain,  etc  He  wrote  In  Sententiam  Jac,  Ben},  Bos- 
suei  de  Babylone  bestiisgue  et  meretrioe  Apocalypseos 
(Basle,  1701, 4to)  i— Specimen  observationum  atque  con^ 
jecturarum  ad  orientalem  phUologiam  et  criticen  perti- 
nentium  (Basle,  1704,  4to) :  — i>e  Magorum  in  Persia 
DonUnatione  (Marb.  1707, 4to)  i^Dissertatio  qua  mundi 
atemitas  argumentis  historids  confutatur  (1709, 4to)  :— 
De  Canone  Nod  Testamenti  (in  Miscellanea  Groninga- 
nay  voL  iii),  against  DodweU :  etc.  He  also  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  Mercure  Suisse  (1784-5),  etc 
See  Beck,  Ft/a  Iselini  (Jempe  ffelveticay  voL  iii) ;  Eloge 
d Iselin  (Hist,  de  VA  cad,  des  Inscriptions^  voL  vi) ;  Schd- 
hora,  Lebentbeschr,  Iselin's  (Acta  Hist.Eccles,  voL  ii;  iii, 
1156 ;  iv,  1160) ;  Mordri,  Diet, ;  Chauffepie,  Diet, ;  J.  R. 
Iselin,  Laudatio  Iselini,— Hoefeij  Nouv,  Biogr,  GSnirakj 
xxvi,  50     (J.  N.  P.) 

laenbiehl,  Johann  Laxjrenz,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bora  on  the  Eichsfeld  in  1744. 
Of  his  early  history  we  know  nothing,  but  in  1773  we 
find  him  appointed  to  the  position  of  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  and  exegetical  literature  at  Mentz. 
As  his  first  theme  before  the  students  over  whom  he 
had  Ijeen  chosen  to  preside,  he  selected  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Isa.  vii,  14.  He  advanced  the  opinion  that  it 
was  erroneous  to  attribute  any  connection  to  this  pas- 
sage with  Matt,  i,  23,  and  asserted  that  it  did  not  at 
all  refer  to  Immanuel  the  Christ,  or  to  Mary,  the  moth- 
er of  Christ ;  that  Matthew  only  alluded  to  this  passage 
because  of  its  similarity  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.     Of  course  he  was  at  once  deposed 
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from  niB  position,  and.  as  is  customary  among  Roman 
Catholics,  dq)rived  of  his  personal  liberty  on  account  of 
propagating  and  cherishing  heretical  opinions.  He  was 
returned  to  the  theological  seminary  for  further  instruc- 
Hon,  and  released  two  years  after.  In  1778,  however,  he 
appeared  before  the  public,  defending  his  original  opin- 
ion under  the  title  of  Neuer  Versuck  uber  d,  WetMo^rt' 
gen  v,  Immanuel  (Coblenz).  He  had  meanwhile  been 
.  reappointed  to  the  professional  dignity,  and  his  persist- 
ency in  defending  his  peculiar  interpretations  again  de- 
prived him  of  his  position,  and  he  was  once  more  im- 
prisoned and  put  on  trial  His  book  was  forbidden  to 
all  good  Roman  Catholics  by  all  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, and  in  1779  a  bull  was  issued  against  it  by  the  pope. 
In  the  interim  he  had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  but, 
finding  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  all  opposed  to  him, 
he  recalled  his  former  opinion,  and  was  honored  with 
ecclesiastical  dignity  (1780).  In  1803  his  income  was 
reduced  to  a  small  pension,  and  he  lived  in  want  until 
his  death  in  1818.  Isenbiehl  also  wrote  on  the  diacrit^ 
ical  points  under  the  title  of  Corpus  dedsionum  dogmat" 
icarum.  See  Walch,  Neueste  Relig,  Ge^hichte,  viii,  9  sq. ; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengescfu  $,  d.  R^,  vii,  203  sq. ;  Henke, 
Kirchengtsch,  \'ii,  199  sq. ;  Fuhrmann,  Uandw,  d,  Kir- 
chengesch,  ii,  507.     (J.  H.  W.) 

lahaxn,  Chester,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  1798,  and,  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study  at 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  entered 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1820.  Shortly  af- 
terwards he  went  to  Andover  Seminary  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry,  upon  which  he  had  decided  soon  after 
his  conversion  while  at  Yale  College.  In  1824,  on  the 
completion  of  his  theological  course  of  study,  he  accept^ 
ed  a  call  to  a  newly-formed  church  at  Taunton,  where 
he  had  been  preaching  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
year  spent  at  Andover.  But  the  great  exertions  which 
the  work  demanded  of  him  were  too  severe  upon  his 
constitution,  and  the  ^rmptoms  of  consumption  appear- 
ing shortly  after,  he  went  South  in  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing his  health.  He  continued  failing,  however,  and  re- 
turned to  Boston  April  19th,  to  die  among  his  friends. 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  who  was  a  classmate  of  Chester  Ish- 
am  at  Yale,  speaks  very  highly  of  his  attainments  and 
religious  bearing,  in  Sprague's  Atmai*  of  the  American 
Pulpily  ii,  704  sq. 

Ishaneki  {elect  hand)^  a  Russian  sect  which  arose 
in  1666,  under  the  fear  that  the  printed  Church  books 
were  tainted  with  error,  since  they  differed  from  the  old 
MS.  copies  which  had  been  so  long  in  use.  They  stout- 
ly adhere  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  deny  different  orders 
among  the  clergy,  and  any  gradation  of  rank  among 
the  people,  but  under  Alexander  I  obtained  toleration, 
though  they  had  previously  been  exposed  to  constant 
persecution.  —  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Diet.  s.  v.  See  also  Eck- 
ardt,  Modem  Russia,  s.  v. 

lBhni>ah  (Hebrew  Ytshbach,'  T^^^^,  praiser ;  Sept, 
leirajSa),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  and  founder  ("  father**) 
of  Eshtemoa  (q.  v.) ;  he  probably  was  a  son  of  Mered 
by  his  wife  Hodiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  RC.  post  1612. 
Siee  Mrred.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Ishi  (q.  v.)  in 
verse  20,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  Nama^i  (q. 
v.)  of  ver.  19. 

Ish'bak  (Heb.  Yishbak%  p^'Q*^,  leaner ;  Sept  'Iter- 
fiwKy  'Ie(rj3oKr),  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV,  2 ;  1  Chron.  i,  32).  B.C.  post  2024.  We  are 
told  that  Abraham  ^'gave  gifts'*  to  the  sons  of  Keturah, 
^and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son  ea^ward,  unto 
.  the  east  country"  (Gen.  xxv,  1-6).  They  settled  in  the 
region  east  of  the  Arabah,  in  and  near  Mount  Seir,  and 
southward  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28, 
36 ;  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  Numb,  xxxi,  9, 10).     See  Keturah. 

The  settlements  of  this  people  are  very  obscure,  and 
Poole  (in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BtbU^  s.  v.)  suggests  as 
possible  that  they  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the 
valley  called  Sabdk,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  *<  JSibdk,  in  the 


Dahna"  (Mardsid,  s.  v.).  The  Heb.  root  pped«ly  car- 
responds  to  the  Arabic  (sabaq)  in  etymology  and  signi- 
fication. The  Dahna,  in  which  b  situate  Sab^k,  is  a 
fertile  and  extensive  tract  belonging  to  the  Benl-Te- 
mlm,  in  Nejd,  or  the  highland  of  Arai}ia,  on  the  nort^ 
east  of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  desert,  readun^ 
from  the  rugged  tract  (**  hazn")  of  YensA*ah  to  the  anuk 
of  Yebrln.  It  contains  much  pasturage,  with  compan- 
tively  few  wells,  and  is  greatly  frequented  by  the  Anttf 
when  the  vegetation  is  plentiful  {Mushiarak  and  Ma- 
rdsid y  s.  v.).  There  is,  however,  another  Dahnk,  nearer 
to  the  Euphrates  (»6.),  and  some  confumon  may  exist 
regarding  the  true  position  of  Sabak ;  but  either  Dabna 
is  suitable  for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak.  The  first^men- 
tioned  Dahnii  lies  in  a  favoraUe  portion  of  the  widely- 
stretching  country  known  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
Keturahites.  They  extended  from  the  borders  of  Pal- 
estine even  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  traces  of  their  s^- 
tlements  must  be  looked  for  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  where  the  desert  merges  into  the 
cultivable  land,  or  (itself  a  rocky  undulating  plateau) 
rises  to  the  wild,  mountainous  country  of  Nejd.  Ishbak 
seems  from  his  name  to  have  preceded  or  gone  bciiare 
his  brethren :  the  place  suggested  for  his  dwelling  is  far 
away  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  penetrates  also  into 
the  peninsula.  See  Arabia.  There  are  many  places, 
however,  of  an  almost  similar  derivation  (root  sh<Aok\ 
as  ShebeL'y  Shibdky  and  Esk-Sh6bak;  the  last  of  whidi 
has  especially  been  supposed  (as  by  Schwarz,  Palest,  pu 
215 ;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  I,  ii,  5i3)  to  preserve  a  tzmce  k 
Ishbak.  It  is  a  fortress  in  Arabia  Petnca,  and  b  near 
the  well-known  fortress  of  the  Crusaders'  times  caBcd 
EUKarak,  Thb  great  castle  of  Skobek  "  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  range  which  bounds  the  valley  of 
Arabah  on  the  east,  and  about  twelve  miles  north  of  IV 
tra,  on  the  crest  of  a  peak  commanding  a  wide  vieir. 
It  was  built  b>'  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  I  US, 
on  the  site  of  a  much  more  ancient  fortress  and  city, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Crusaden. 
The  name  they  gave  it  was  Mons  Regalis ;  but  by  the 
Arabs,  both  before  and  since,  it  has  been  uniformly  call- 
ed Shobek.  It  was  finally  taken  from  the  Franks  by 
Saladin  in  A.D.  1188  {Gesta  Dti  Per  Francos,  p.  426, 
611,  812;  Bohadin,  Vita  Saiadini,  p.  38,  54,  and  Imiai 
Geoffraphicus,  s.  v.  Sjanbachum).  The  castle  b  still  in 
tolerable  prescr\'ation,  and  a  few  families  of  Arabs  find 
within  its  walls  a  secure  asylum  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.  It  contains  an  old  church,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion of  th^  crusading  age  over  its  door  (Burckhardt, 
Travels  in  Syria,  p.  416 ;  Jland-hook  for  Syr,  and  PaL 
p.  58;  see  Forster,  Geogr,  of  Arabia,  i,  362;  Robinson, 
Bib,  Res.  ii,  164)"  (Kitto).    See  lDUMiK.\. 

lBhn>i-be'nob  (Heb.  Yishbi'-Benob',  Ssn  -^ac^, 
my  seat  b  at  Nohy  as  in  the  margin,  for  which  the  text 
has  S3n  ia»%  Yishbo'-Benob',  his  seat  b  at  Nob;  Sept 
'Uffpi  6vb  Nw/3,  Vulg.  Jeshi-benob),  one  of  the  Repha- 
im,  a  gigantic  warrior  who  bore  a  spear  of  300  sheitek' 
weight,  and  came  near  slaying  David  m  a  personal  ren- 
counter, but  was  slain  by  Abiahai  (2  Sam  xxi,  16).  B.C 
cir.  1018.     See  Giant. 

Ish-bo'sheth  [many  Ish'-bosheth,']  (Heb.  Ish'-bo'- 
sheth,  roa"^'^X,  man  of  shame,  i.  e.  bashful,  other- 
wise disgraceful;  Sept  'lofiocfb  v.  r.  *lipoa^i,  Joseph. 
'Upoa^oc,  Vulg.  Isboseth),  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four 
sons,  and  hb  legitimate  successor,  being  the  only  one 
who  survived  him  (2  Sam.  ii-iv).  Hb  name  appears 
(1  Chron.  viii,  33 ;  ix,  89)  to  have  been  originally  £au- 

BAAL,b5a-toK,«themanofBaaL"  Whether  thb  in- 
dicates that  Baal  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Jehotai, 
or  that  the  reverence  for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israelitish 
families,  b  uncertain ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  name  (Ish-bosheth, "  the  man  of  shame*^  by  which 
he  is  commonlv  known  must  have  been  substituted  fot 
the  original  word,  ni'ith  a  view  of  removing  the  scandal- 
ous sound  of  Baal  firom  the  name  of  an  Israelitish  king 
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see  Ewald,  /«r.  (ksch,  ii,  883),  and  superseding  it  by 
he  contemptaoas  word  (Bosheth — "Bhame")  which 
ras  somedmes  used  as  its  equivalent  in  later  times  (Jcr. 
iif  24;  xi,  13 ;  Hos.  ix,  10).    A  similar  process  appears 
n  the  alteration  of  Jerubbaal  (Jndg.  viii,  85)  into  Jerub- 
)esheth  (2  Sam.  xi,  21)  ;  Meri-baal  (2  Sam.  i\%  4)  into 
klephibosheth  (1  Chron.  viii,  34 ;  ix,  40).    llie  last  three 
*it9es  all  occur  in  Saul's  fiunily.     See  Saul.     He  is 
ihooght  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Isrui  plO^,  1 
dv,  49),  these,  two  names  having  considerable  resem- 
)lance ;  but  this  b  forbidden  by  1  Sam.  xxxi,  2,  comp. 
irith  1  Chron.  viii,  33.     See  Abinadab.     He  appears 
o  have  been  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
)f  Gilboa  (B.C.  1053),  in  which  he  was  not  himself  pres- 
mt,  but  in  which  his  father  and  three  older  brothers 
icrifihed ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  Orien- 
tal,  though  not  of  European  succession,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  as  the  oldest  of  the  royal  family,  rather  than 
Hephitxwheth,  son  of  hb  elder  brother  Jonathan,  who 
was  a  child  of  five  years  old.     Too  feeble  of  himself  to 
leize  the  sceptre  which  had  just  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  Saul,  he  was  immediately  taken  under  the  care  of 
Abner,  his  powerful  kinsman,  who  brought  him  to  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim,  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, beyond  the  reach  of  the  victorious  Philistines,  and 
he  was  there  recognised  as  king  by  ten  of  the  twelve 
tribes  (2  Sam.  ii,  8,  9).     There  was  a  momentary  doubt 
even  in  those  remote  tribes  whether  they  should  not 
close  with  the  offer  of  David  to  be  their  king  (2  Sam. 
ii,  7;  iii,  17).     But  thb  was  overruled  in  favor  of  Ish- 
bosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  17),  who  then  for  five 
yean  dowly  but  effectually  restored  the  dominion  of 
the  house  of  Saul  over  the  trans-Jordanic  territory,  the 
pUin  of  Esdraelon,  the  central  mountains  of  Ephraira, 
the  frontier  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  eventuaUy  "  over  all 
Israel"  (except  the  tribe  of  Judah,  2  Sam.  iii,  9).     In  2 
Sam.  ii,  10  Ish-bosheth  b  said  to  have  reigned  two 
years,  which  some  understand  as  the  whole  amount  of 
^  reign.    As  David  reigned  seven  and  a  half  years 
over  Judah  before  he  became  king  of  all  Israel  upon  the 
<feath  of  Ish-bosheth,  it  b  conceived  by  the  Jewbh 
cbronologer  (Seder  0km  Rabba^  p.  87),  as  well  as  by 
Kinichi  and  others,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  of  five 
years  in  the  throne  of  IsraeL    It  b  not,  however,  agreed 
by  those  who  entertain  thb  opinion  whether  this  va- 
<^ancy  took  place  before  or  after  the  reign  of  Ish-bo- 
•heth.    Some  think  it  was  before,  it  being  then  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  whether  he  or  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  should  be  made  king;  but  others  hold  that 
sfter  his  death  five  years  elapsed  before  David  was  gen- 
erally recognised  as  king  of  all  IsraeL     If  the  reign  of 
bh-bosh«th  be  lunited  to  two  years,  the  latter  b  doubt- 
i««  the  best  way  of  accoimting  for  the  other  five,  since 
w>  ground  of  deUy  in  the  succession  of  Ish-bosheth  b 
y estwl  in  Scripture  itself;  for  the  daim  of  Mephibo- 
^eth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  wliich  some  have  produced, 
'*^g  that  of  a  bme  boy  five  years  old,  whose  father 
"*^  reij^ned,  against  a  king's  son  forty  years  of  age, 
wo^  have  been  deemed  of  little  weight  in  IsraeL    Be- 
ooea,  our  notions  of  Abner  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
^  under  him  the  question  of  the  succession  could 
°*^  remamed  five  years  in  abeyance.     But  it  b  the 
™^  «wual,  and  perhaps  the  better  course,  to  settle  thb 
jST  ^^  *«PP<»ing  that  the  reigns  of  David  over 
^^*h,  and  of  Uh-bosheth  over  Israel,  were  nearly  con- 
2*j["^^"«S  namely,  about  seven  years  each ;  and 
^  the  two  years  named  are  only  the  first  of  thb  pe- 
Jr  ^"«  mentioned  as  those  from  which  to  date  the 
irm  ^^°"^'  of  the  ensuing  evente  —  namely,  the 
^  t)etween  the  house  of  Saul  and  that  of  David. 
viL  1  *|^^  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
or,  i   ''  *^?-  ^  ^)-    Ish-bosheth  thus  reigned  seven, 
c^l**"**  7*^  bave  it,  two  years— if  a  power  so  un- 
^'»nce  Jj?       ^  be  called  a  reign.     Even  the  sem- 
^Ul  »n  1  •*?**^'™^y  which  he  possessed  he  owed  to  the 
of  a^  .  ^^^^  of  Abner,  who  kept  the  real  control 
"  w  his  own  hands.    The  wars  and  negotia- 


tions with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner  (2 
Sam.  ii,  11 ;  iii,  6,  12).  After  vari^  skirmbhes  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  rival  kings,  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  army  of  David  under  Joab  was 
completely  victorious.  After  thb  the  interest  of  David 
continually  waxed  stronger,  while  that  of  Ish-bosheth 
declined  (2  Sam.  iii,  1).  At  length  Ish-bosheth  accused 
Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does  not  appear)  of 
an  attempt  on  ,hb  father's  concubine,  Rizpah,  which, 
according  to  Oriental  usage,  amounted  to  treason  (2 
Sam.  iii,  7;  comp.  1  Kings  ii,  13;  2  Sam.  xvi,  21 ;  xx, 
3).  Although  accustomed  to  tremble  before  Abner, 
even  Ish-bosheth's  temper  was  roused  to  resentment  by 
the  discovery  that  Abner  had  thus  invaded  the  harem 
of  his  late  father  Saul,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
sacred  under  his  care  as  a  son  and  a  king.  By  thb  act 
Abner  exposed  the  king  to  public  contempt,  if  it  did 
not  indeed  leave  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  intend- 
ing to  advance  a  claim  to  the  crown  on  hb  own  behalf. 
Abner  resented  this  suspicion  in  a  burst  of  passicm, 
which  vented  itself  in  a  solemn  vow  to  transfer  the 
kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David, 
a  purpose  which  from  thb  time  he  appears  steadily  to 
have  kept  in  view.  Ish-bosheth  was  too  much  cowed 
to  answer ;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  through  Ab- 
ner's  n^otiation,  David  demanded  the  restoration  of 
hb  former  wife,  Michal,  he  at  once  tore  hb  sister  from 
her  reluctant  husband,  and  committed  her  to  Abner's 
charge  (2  Sam.  iii,  14,  15).  It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  at- 
tribute thb  act  to  hb  weakness;  although,  as  David 
allows  that  he  was  a  righteous  man  (2  Sara,  iv,  10),  it 
may  have  been  owing  to  hb  sense  of  justice.  Thb 
trust  seems  to  have  given  Abner  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity to  enter  into  negotiations  with  David ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  he  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  resentment 
of  Joab  for  the  death  of  Abbhai  The  death  of  Abner 
deprived,  the  house  of  Saul  of  their  last  remaining  sup^ 
port.  See  Abner.  When  Ish-bosheth  heard  of  it,  "hb 
hands  were  feeble,  and  all  the  Israelites  were  troubled" 
(2  Sam.  iv,  1).  In  thb  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  a 
victim,  probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  hb  father. 
The  guard  of  Ish-bosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken  from 
their  own  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  xii,  29). 
But  among  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were  reckoned'  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Canaanitbh  inhabitants  of  Beeroth, 
one  of  the  cities  in  league  with  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  iv,  2, 3). 
Two  of  those  Beerothites,  Baana  and  Rechab,  in  re- 
membrance, it  has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul^s  slaughter 
of  their  kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to  destroy 
the  only  representative  that  was  left,  excepting  the 
child  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  4).  They  were  "chiefs 
of  the  marauding  troops"  which  used  from  time  to  time 
to  attack  the  territory  of  Judah  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv,  2 ;  iii, 
22,  where  the  same  word  11*15  b  used ;  Vulg.  principes 
latrormm).  They  knew  the  habits  of  the  king  and 
court,  and  acted  accordingly.  In  the  stillness  of  an 
Eastern  noon  they  entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  carry  off 
the  wheat  which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The 
female  slave,  who,  as  usual  in  Eastern  houses,  kept  the 
door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  fallen  asleep  at  her  task  (2  Sam.  iv,  5,  G,  in 
Sept  and  Vulg.).  They  stole  in,  and  passed  into  the 
royal  bedchamber,  where  Ish-bosheth  was  asleep  on  hb 
couch  during  hb  midday  siesta.  They  stabbed  him  in 
the  stomach,  cut  off  hb  head,  made  their  escape,  all 
that  afternoon,  all  that  night,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (Arabah,  A. V.  "plain;"  2  Sam  iv,  7),  and  pre- 
sented the  head  to  David  as  a  welcome  present.  B.C. 
1046.  They  met  with  a  stem  reception  from  the  mon- 
arch, who — as  both  right  feeling  and  good  policy  re- 
quired— testified  the  utmost  horror  and  concern.  He 
rebuked  them  for  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  an  imio- 
cent  man,  and  ordered  them  to  be  executed ;  their  hands 
and  feet  were  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  suspended  over 
the  tank  at  Hebron.  The  head  of  Ish-bosheth  was 
carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  hb  great  kjnsman 
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Abner,  at  the  Bome  place  (2  Sam.  iv,  9-12). — Smith; 
Kitto;  Fairbairn,  ^  See  Da vm. 

I'shi  (lleb.  Yishi'.'^VV'^jSalutan/;  Sept'l£ff«,'Ec, 

*U<ni)i  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Appaim,  and  father  of  Sheshan,  the 
eighth  in  descent  from  Judah  (1  Ohron.  ii,  31).  B.C. 
prob.  post  1612. 

2.  The  father  of  Zoheth  and  Ben-zohcth,  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah,  but  through  what  line  do&  not  appear  (1 
Chron.  iv,  20).  The  name  is  possibly  a  corruption  for 
the  IsiiBAH  of  ver.  17.     B.C.  i)erh.  cir.  1017. 

3.  Father  (progenitor)  of  several  (four  only  are 
named)  Simeonites  who  invaded  Mt.  Seir  and  disix)®- 
sessed  the  Amalekites  (1  Chron.  iv,  42).    B.C.  ante  726. 

4.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  Manasseh  East,  of  famous  val- 
or (1  Chron.  v,  2-1).    B.C.  cir.  720. 

I'SHI  (Heb.  Jshi'y  ''d'^X,  my  huAand;  Sept  o  av»)p 

fioVf  Vulg.  Vir  metis),  a  metaphorical  name  prescribed 
for  himself  by  Jehovah,  to  be  used  by  the  Jewish  Church, 
expressive  of  her  future  fidelity  and  privilege  of  intima- 
cy, in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  legalism  indicated  by 
the  title  BacUi,  "  my  master"  (Hos.  ii,  16). 

Ishi'ah  (Hebrew  Yishshiyah\  nj^"%  once  Jinj*^'7, 1 

Chron.  xii,  6 ;  lent  by  Jehovah)^  the  name  of  several  men, 
differently  Anglicized. 

1.  (Sept,  'Ucria,  Vulg.  Jesioj  Author.  Vers.  "  Ishiah.") 
The  fifth  son  of  Uzzi  (grandson  of  Issachar),  a  valiant 
chieftain  of  his  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).  B.C.  cir.  1618 ; 
but  in  ver.  2  he  is  apparently  made  nearly  contemporary 
with  David.     See  Uzzi. 

2.  (Sept  *l£<T(Tta  V.  r.  'lerm,  'lata ;  Vulg.  Je«a ;  Auth. 
Vers.  "  Jesiah,"  "  Isshiah.")  The  second  son  of  Uzziel 
(grandson  of  Levi),  and  fatlier  of  Zechariah  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  20;  xxiv,  25).  B.C.  cir.  1618 ;  although  the  con- 
text seems  to  place  this  one  also  in  the  time  of  David. 

3.  (Sept  *I«<Tiaf,  Vulg.  Jesias,  Auth.Xers,  "Isshiah.") 
The  first  of  the  sons  of  Behabiah,  and  great-grandson 
of  Moses  (I  Chron.  xxiv,  21 ;  compare  xxiii,  17 ;  xxvi, 
25,  where  he  is  called  Jesiiaiaii).  B.C.  post  1618.  See 
Eghauiah. 

4.  (Sept  'Uaid,  Vulg.  Jesia^  Author.  Vers.  "  Jesiah.") 
A  Korhite,  and  one  of  the  braves  that  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  6).     B.C.  1055. 

5.  (Sept  'Ifo-am,  Vulg.  Josue,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Ishijah.") 
One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Harim,  who  renoimced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  31).     B.C.  459. 

Ishi'jah  (Ezra  x,  81).    See  IsHiAir,  5. 

Ish'ma  (Heb.  TUhma',  fi<«'j'',  desolation,  otherwise 
high ;  Sept  Uafia),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  apparently 
named  (with  two  brothers  and  a  sister)  as  a  son  of  the 
founder  ("father")  of  Etam  (1  Chron.  iv,  3).  B.C.  prob. 
a^,  1612. 

iBh^ma^l  (Heb.  YishmaeV,  i>5<??'r%  heard  by  God; 

Sept  'I<TfjiaTi\,  Joseph.  'IcrfiaijXoc),  the  name  of  several 
men. 

1.  Abraham*s  eldest  son,  bom  to  him  by  the  concu- 
bine Hagar  (Gen.  xvi,  15 ;  xvii,  23).  See  Abraham  ; 
Hagar.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  age  attrib- 
uted to  him  in  Gen.  xxi,  14  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Gen.  xvii,  25  (see  Tuch,  Comm,  p.  882).  The  story  of 
his  birth,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  xvi,  is  in  every  re^aect 
characteristic  of  Eastern  life  and  morals  in  the  present 
age.  The  intent  desire  of  both  Abraham  and  Sarah 
for  children ;  Sarah's  gift  of  Hagar  to  Abraham  as  wife ; 
the  insolence  of  the  slave  when  suddenly  raised  to  « 
place  of  importance ;  the  jealousy  and  consequent  tyr- 
anny of  her  high-spirited  mistress ;  Hagar's  flight,  re- 
turn, and  submission  to  Sarah — for  all  these  incidents 
we  could  easily  find  parallels  in  the  modem  history  of 
every  tribe  in  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  origin  of  the 
name  Ishmael  is  thus  explained.  When  Ilagar  fied 
froih  Sarah,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  by  a  foun- 
tain of  water  in  the  wilderness  in  the  way  of  Shur  .  .  . 

d  he  jsaid, "  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear 


a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmad  Q  (rod  beazA 
because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction**  (G«l  xri 
11).  Hagar  had  evidently  intended,  when  she  fled,  u 
return  to  her  native  country.  But  when  the  angel  tck, 
her  of  the  dignity  in  store  for  her  as  a  mother^  and  the 
power  to  which  her  child,  as  the  son  of  the  great  patri- 
arch, would  attain,  she  resolved  to  obey  his  voice,  sai 
to  submit  herself  to  Sarah  (xvi,  10-18). 

1.  Ishmael  was  bora  at  Mamre,  in  the  eigbty-axib 
year  of  Abraham's  age,  eleven  years  after  his  arrival  m 
Canaan,  and  fourteen  before  the  birth  of  Isaac  (xvi  1 
16;  xxi,  6).  B.C.  207a  No  particidars  of  bis  earir 
life  are  recorded,  except  his  circumcision  wlien  thinefa 
years  of  age  (xvii,  25) .  B.C.  2066.  H  is  father  was  evi- 
dently strongly  attached  to  him ;  for  when  an  heir  ms 
promised  through  Sarah,  he  said,  "Oh  that  lahmsd 
might  live  before  thee !"  (xvii,  18).  Then  were  leneirfd 
to  Abraham  in  more  definite  terms  the  promises  msde 
to  Hagar  regarding  Ishmael :  "  As  for  Ishmael,  I  have 
heard  thee ;  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and  will  make 
him  fmitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly :  twdre 
])rinces  shall  he  beget :  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  na- 
tion" (ver.  20).  Before  this  time  Abraham  scans  to 
have  regarded  his  first-bom  child  as  the  heir  of  the 
promise,  his  belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  &r 
righteousness  (xv,  6) ;  and  although  that  faith  sboce 
yet  more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  when  Itaac 
was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Ishmael  ia  recorded  in 
the  narrative  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of  the  latter:  '•Asd 
the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight  be- 
cause of  his  son"  (xxi,  1 1). 

Ishmael  seems  to  have  remained  in  a  great  measme 
under  the  charge  of  his  mother,  who,  knowing  his  des- 
tiny, would  doubtless  have  him  trained  in  such  exer- 
cises as  would  fit  him  for  successfully  acting  the  pait  c*f 
a  desert  prince.  Indulged  in  every  whim  and  wish  by 
a  fond  father,  encouraged  to  daring  and  adventure  It 
the  hardv  nomads  who  fed  and  defended  his  iathcr's 
fiocks,  and  having  a  fitting  field  on  that  southern  bor- 
der-land for  the  play  of  his  natural  propensities,  Ifthoutl 
grew  up  a  true  child  of  the  desert — a  wild  and  iTayward 
boy.  The  perfect  freedom  of  desert  life,  and  his  cm- 
stant  intercourse  with  those  who  looked  up  to  him  vith 
mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  affection  as  the  son  aod 
heir-apparent  of  their  great  chief,  tended  to  make  him 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  overbearing  in  his  temper. 
The  excitement  of  the  chase — speeding  across  the  plaiis 
of  Beersheba  after  the  gazelles,  and  through  the  rugir^i 
mountidns  of  Engedi  after  wild  goats,  and  bears  aixi 
leopards,  inured  him  to  danger,  and  trained  him  f<ff  war. 
Ishmael  must  also  have  been  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  those  feuds  which  raged  almost  inccss|ntly  be- 
tween the  "  trained  servants"  of  Abraham  and  their  war- 
like neighbors  of  Philistia,  as  well  as  to  the  more  sen- 
ous  incursions  of  roving  bands  of  freebooters  from  the 
distant  East  Such  was  the  school  in  which  the  greas 
desert  chief  was  trained.  Subsequent  events  Ber\cd  to 
fill  up  and  fashion  the  remaining  features  of  Ishmads 
character.  He  had  evidently  been  treated  by  Abn- 
ham's  dependents  as  their  master's  heir,  and  Abraham 
himself  had  apparently  encouraged  the  belief.  The  so- 
expected  birth  of  Isaac,  therefore,  must  have  been  to  hm 
a  sod  and  bitter  disappointment  And  when  he  was  af- 
terwards driven  forth,  with  his  poor  mother,  a  homekss 
wanderer  in  a  pathless  wilderness ;  when,  in  conseqneoce 
of  such  uimatural  harshness,  he  was  brought  to  the  vcrr 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  was  only  saved  from  a  painful 
death  by  a  miracle ;  when,  after  having  been  reared  in 
luxury,  and  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  power,  he  was  suddenly  left  to  win  a  seantv 
and  uncertain  subsistence  by  his  sword  and  bow— «^« 
need  scarcely  wonder  that  his  proud  ^irit,  revoltii^ 
against  injustice  and  oruelty,  should  make  him  what 
the  angel  had  predicted,  "a  wild*4S8  man;  his  band 
agunst  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him" 
(xvi,  32). 

2.  The  first  recorded  outbreak  of  Ishmael's  rude  and 
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lyward  spirit  occurred  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac  B.C. 
161.  On  that  occasion  Abraham  made  a  great  feast 
ter  the  custom  of  the  country.  In  the  excitement  of 
le  moment,  heightened  probably  by  the  painful  con> 
iousness  of  his  own  blighted  hopes,  Isbmae!  could  not 
strain  his  temper,  but  gave  way  to  some  insulting  ex- 
tasions  or  gestures  of  nnxikery.  Perhaps  the  very 
une  of  the  child,  Isaac  ("  laughter^^),  and  the  exuber- 
it  joy  of  his  aged  mother,  may  have  furnished  sub- 
sets for  his  untimely  satire.  See  Isaac  Be  this  as  it 
lay,  Sarah's  jealous  eye  and  quick  ear  speedily  detect^ 
1  him ;  and  she  said  to  Abraham,  **■  Expel  this  slave 
nd  her  son ;  for  the  son  of  this  slave  shall  not  be  heir 
ith  my  son,  with  Isaac"*  (xxi,  10).  Now  Abraham 
>ved  the  boy  who  first,  lisping  the  name  "  father,"  open- 
d  in  his  heart  the  guishing  fountain  of  paternal  alOfec- 
ion.  The  bare  mention  of  such  an  unnatural  act  made 
im  tngiy  even  with  Sarah,  and  it  was  only  when  in- 
loenccd  by  a  divine  admonition  that  he  yielded.  The 
rief  account  of  the  departure  of  Hagar,  and  her  journey 
hrough  the  desert,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
oaching  pictures  of  patriarchal  life  which  has  come 
town  to  us:  "And  Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
md  took  bread,  and  a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  it  to  Ha- 
^,  patting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  lad  H^I^H),  and 
lent  her  away;  and  she  departed,  and  wandered  in  the 
irildemess  of  Beersheba.  And  when  the  water  was 
spent  in  the  skin,  she  placed  the  lad  under  one  of  the 
ihrobs.  And  she  went  and  sat  down  opposite,  at  the 
dirtance  of  a  bowshot ;  for  she  said,  I  will  not  see  the 
detth  of  the  lad.  And  she  sat  opposite,  and  lifted  up 
her  voice  and  wept"  (xxi,  14-16). 

Isaac  was  bom  when  Abraham  was  a  himdred  years 
fiU  (xxi,  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  Eastern 
tt»ge,  probably  took  place  when  the  child  was  about 
three  years  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have  been  then 
about  sixteen  years  old.    The  age  of  the  latter  at  the 
period  of  his  circumcision,  and  at  that  of  lii  \  cxpr.lsion, 
y^  given  occasion  for  some  literary  speculation.   A  care- 
fd  consideration  of  the  passages  referring  to  it  fails,  how- 
ever, to  show  any  discrepancy  between  them.    In  Gen. 
xvii/iojit  is  stated  that  he  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
Itt  was  circumcised;  and  in  xxi,  14  (probably  two  or 
three  years  later)  "  Abraham  .  .  .   took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  [it]  imto  Hagar,  putting  [it] 
m  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away." 
Here  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  child 
was  put  on  her  shoulder,  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
(mistranslated  by  the  Sept^  with  whom  seems  to  rest  the 
<^nn  of  the  question)  not  requiring  it ;  and  the  sense 
of  the  passage  renders  it  highly  improbable :  Hagar  cer- 
tainly carried  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder,  and  perhaps 
the  bread:  she  could  hardly  have  also  thus  carried  a 
c^>    Again,  these  passages  are  quite  irreconcilable 
*ith  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chi^ter,  where  Ishmael  is 
termed  *ir|n,  A  V.  "  lad"  (comp.,  for  use  of  this  word, 
Geo.  xxxiv,  19;  xxxvii,  2;   xli,  12).     It  may  seem 
**fnge  to  some  that  the  hairdy,  active  boy,  inured  to 
fatigue,  should  have  been  sooner  overcome  by  thirst 
tban  his  mother;  but  those  advanced  in  life  can  bear 
jbstinence  bnger  than  the  yoimg,  and,  besides,  Ishmael 
'^  probably  exhausted  his  strength  in  vain  attempts 
to  gain  a  supply  of  food  by  his  bow.    Again  Hagar  is 
^'^ttl  by  a  miracle :  «  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad 
• ..  and  said  unto  her.  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?   Fear 
•^  • . .  And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well 
«  watei^  (ver.  17, 19).    And  again  the  cheering  prom- 
i«  18  renewed  to  her  son, "  I  will  make  of  him  a  great 
'^*^''  (ver.  18). 

3.  The  wilderness  of  Paran,  lying  along  the  western 
nde  ofthe  Arabah,  between  Canaan  and  the  mountains 
« ^sinM,  now  became  the  home  of  Ishmael  (see  Baum- 
gJ««>iComiii.I,i,22):  "And  God  was  with  him,  and  he 


became 


a  great  archer"  (ver.  20).     Some  of  the  border 


«jbes  with  which  the  shepherds  of  Abraham  were  wont 
w  naeet  and  strive  at  the  wells  of  Gerar,  Beersheba,  and 


£n-Mishpat  probably  received  and  welcomed  the  out- 
cast to  their  tents.  A  youth  of  his  warlike  trainmg  and 
daring  spirit  would  soon  acquire  a  name  and  a  high  po- 
sition among  nomads.  (See  Prokesch,  Sptc,  Hut,  A  rab. 
p.  46.)  His  relationship  to  Abraham  also  would  add  to 
his  personal  claims.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  intention  of  his  mother  to  return  to  Egypt,  to 
which  country  she  belonged ;  but  this  being  prevented, 
she  was  content  t»  obtain  for  her  son  wives  from  thence 
(Gen.  xxi,  9-21 ;  on  which  latter  verse  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  adds  traditionally  that  he  divorced  his  first 
wife  Adisha,  and  then  married  an  £g}^tian  Phatima). 
His  mother,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  settled, 
took  for  him  an  Egyptian  wife — one  of  her  own  people, 
and  thus  completely  separated  him  from  hb  Shemitic 
connections.  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  elsewhere 
mentioned ;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an  Egj^ptian;  and 
this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic  blood  into  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  Arab  nation,  IshmaeFs  sons,  is  a  fact  that  has 
generally  been  overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any 
other  wife  of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyp- 
tian was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  "  sister  of  Ncba- 
joth"  (Gen.  xxviii,  9),  and  this  limitation  of  the  parent- 
age of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly  seems  to  point  to 
a  different  mother  for  IshmaeVs  other  sons.  The  Arabs, 
probably  borrowing  from  the  above  Babbinical  tradition, 
assert  that  he  twice  married;  the  first  wife  being  an 
Amalekite,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue ;  and  the  second  a 
Joktanite,  of  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  {Mir-dt  f/-Ze»kw»,MS., 
quoting  a  tradition  of  Mohammed  Ibn-Is-hak).  Though 
Ishmael  joined  the  native  tribes  of  Arabia,  his  posterity 
did  not  amalgamate  with  them.  The  Joktanitcs  have 
left  traces  of  their  names  and  settlements  chiefly  in  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  while 
the  Ishmaelites  kept  closer  to  the  borders  of  Canaan 
(see  Forster's  Geography  of  A  rabiay  i,  77  sq.). 

4.  Although  their  lots  were  cast  apart,  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  any  serious  alienation  existed  between  Ish- 
mael and  Isaac ;  for  when  Abraham  died,  we  read  that 
"  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah."  The  rival  brothers  then  met,  in  the  vale 
of  Mamre,  at  their  father's  tomb  (Gen.  xxv,  9).  B.C. 
1989.  (I'he  Talmud  states  [Baba  Baihra,  16 J  that 
prior  to  Abraham's  death  Ishmael  had  forsaken  the  no- 
madic mode  of  life.)  That  must  have  been  a  strange 
and  deeply  interesting  scene  at  the  biurial  of  the  great 
patriarch.  All  his  own  old  "trained  servants,"  with 
Isaac,  the  peaceful  shepherd  chief,  at  their  head,  were 
assembled  there;  while  Ishmael,  siurounded  by  the 
whole  body  of  his  wild  retainers  and  allies,  as  was  and 
still  is  the  custom  of  Beda^vy  sheiks,  stood  there  too. 
As  funerals  in  the  East  take  place  almost  immediately 
after  death,  it  is  evident  that  Ishmael  must  have  been 
called  from  the  desert  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father, 
which  implies  that  relations  of  kindness  and  respect  had 
been  kept  up,  although  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative prevents  any  special  notice  of  this  circumstance. 
Ishmael  had,  probably,  long  before  received  an  endow- 
ment from  his  father's  property  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  6). 

5.  Of  Ishmael's  personal  history  after  this  event  we 
know  nothing.  The  sacred  historian  gives  us  a  list  of 
his  twelve  sons,  tells  us  that  Esau  married  his  daughter 
Mahalath,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth  (xxviii,  9),  and  sums 
up  the  brief  simple  sketch  in  these  words:  "These  are 
the  years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael,  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years;  and  he  died,  and  was  gathered  to  his  peo- 
ple" (xxv,  17).  B.C.  1941.  Where  he  died,  or  where 
he  was  buried,  we  know  not. 

6.  It  has  been  shown,' in  the  article  AnAniA,  that 
Ishmael  had  no  claim  to  the  honor,  which  is  usually  as- 
signed to  him,  of  being  the  fotmder  of  the  Arabian  na- 
tion. That  nation  existed  before  he  was  bom.  He 
merely  joined  it,  and  adopted  its  habits  of  life  and  char- 
acter ;  and  the  tribes  which  sprung  from  him  formed 
eventually  an  important  section  of  the  tribes  o."  which 
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it  was  composed.  (See  also  Hottinger,  Eift,  Orient,  p. 
210.)  At  this  period  the  Arabian  desert  appears  to 
have  been  thinly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Joktan,  the 
son  of  Eber,  *'  whose  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thoa 
goest  onto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the'easf  (Gen.  x,  25-80). 
The  Joktanites,  or  Bene-Kahidn^  are  regarded  by  Am^ 
historians  as  the  iirst  and  most  honorable  progenitors  of 
the  Arab  tribes  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientaie,  s.  v. 
Arabes).     See  Joktan.  , 

Ishmael  had  twelve  sons :  Nebajoth,  Kedar,  Abded, 
Mibsam,  Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadiur,  Tema,  Jetur, 
Naphish,  and  Kedemah.     To  the  list  of  them,  the  sa- 
cred historian  appends  (Gen.  xxv,  16)  an  important  pi»» 
of  information :  "  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmaelf  and 
these  are  their  names,  Ity  their  cities  (DfT^^iSSn, "  forti- 
fied towns"),  cmd  their  camps  (Bn"l'^i3) ;  twelve prtiKJC* 
according  to  their  nations"  (BHiafc^b).    Every  one  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  therefore,  like  the  children  of 
Jacob,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  the  founder  of  a  dis- 
tinct colony  or  camp.    In  this  respect  the  statements  in 
the  Bible  exactly  accord  with  the  ancient  traditions  and 
histories  of  the  Arabs  themselves.     Native  historians 
divide  the  Arabs  into  two  races:  1.  Pure  Arahe^  de- 
scendants of  Joktan ;  and,  2.  Mixed  A  rabs^  descendants 
of  IshmaeL    Abulfeda  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes  and  nations  which  descended  from  both  these 
original  stocks  {Ilistvria  A  nteislamicOf  ed.  Fleischer,  p. 
180, 191  sq.).     Some  of  the  tribes  founded  by  sons  of 
Ishmael  retained  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  were 
well  known  in  history.    The  NabathaanSf  who  took  pos- 
session of  Idumiea  in  the  4th  century  KC,  and  con- 
structed the  wonderful  monuments  of  Petra,  were  the 
posterity  of  Nehajoth,  Ishmael's  eldest  son.     See  Naoa- 
Tic^ANS.     The  descendants  of  Jetur  and  Naphish  dis- 
puted with  the  Israelites  possession  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  the  former,  described  by  Strabo  as 
KOKovpyoi  Travrec  i^^'h  2))  g^^^  their  name  to  a  small 
province  south  of  Damascus,  which  it  bears  to  this  day. 
See  IxuBiBA.     The  black  tents  of  Kedtir  were  pitched 
in  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  fVom  their  abun- 
dant flocks  they  supplied  the  marts  of  Tyre  (Jer.  ii,  10 ; 
Isa-  Ix,  7;  Ezek.  xxvii,  21).     The  district  of  Tema  lay 
south  of  Edom,  and  is  referred  to  by  both  Job  and  Isai- 
ah (Job  vi,  19 ;  Isa.  xxi,  14;  Forster's  Geogr.  of  A  rabioj 
i,  292 ;  Heeren's  Historical  Researches^  ii,  107).    Dumah 
has  left  his  name  to  a  smaU  province  of  Arabia.     Since 
the  days  of  Abraham  the  tents  of  the  Ishmaelites  have 
been  studded  along  the  whole  eastern  confines  of  Pales- 
tine, and  they  have  been  scattered  over  Arabia  firom  the 
borders  of  Egypt  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     As 
friends  and  foes,  as  oppressors  and  oppressed — ^but  ever 
as  freemen — the  seed  of  Ishmael  have  *"  dwelt  in  the 
presence  of  their  brethren." 

Of  this  last  expression  various  explanations  have 
been  given,  but  the  plainest  is  the  most  probable ;  which 
is,  that  Ishmael  and  the  tribes  springing  from  him 
should  always  be  located  near  the  kindred  tribes  de- 
scended from  Abraham.  This  was  a  promise  of  benefit 
in  that  age  of  migration,  when  Abraham  himself  had 
come  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  a  stianger 
and  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  was  thus, 
in  fact,  a  relation  of  some  importance  between  this 
promise  and  the  promise  of  the  heritage  of  Canaan  to 
another  branch  of  Abraham's  offspring.  It  had  seem- 
ingly some  such  force  as  this — The  heritage  of  Canaan 
is  indeed  destined  for  another  son  of  Abraham;  but 
still  the  lot  of  Ishmael,  and  of  those  that  spring  from 
him,  shall  never  be  cast  far  apart  from  that  of  his  breth- 
ren. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Israelites  did,  in  fact,  occupy  the  country  bordering 
on  that  in  which  the  various  tribes  descended  from 
Abraham  or  Terah  had  settled — ^the  Israelites,  Edom- 
ites,  Midianites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  etc  Most  in- 
terpreters find  in  this  passage  a  promise  that  the  de- 
^ndants  of  Ishmael  should  never  be  subdued.  But 
are  unable  to  discover  this  in  the  text;  and,  more- 


over, such  has  not  been  the  fact,  whether  we  regaid  tb; 
Ishmaelites  apart  from  the  other  ArabianSy  or 
the  promise  made  to  Ishmael  as  applicaUe  to  the  v 
Arabian  family.    The  Arabian  tribes  are  in  a  sute 
subjection  at  this  moment;  and  the  great  Wahabr 
federacy  among  them,  which  not  many  years  ago 
Western  Asia  with  alarm,  is  now  no  longer  hrard  d. 

The  prophecy  which  drew  their  character  has  bd 
fulfilled  with  equal  minuteness  of  dctaiL     *^  He  duH  a 
a  toild  ass  of  a  man  (Q^K  K^B) ;  his  hand  agairat  d 
cry  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."    To 
means,  in  short,  that  he  and  his  descendants  should  ki 
the  life  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  deserts;  m 
how  graphicaUy  this  description  portrays  their  hal 
may  be  seen  in  notes  on  these  verses  in  the  Pid^ 
BibUj  and  in  the  works  of  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt, 
etc. ;  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  Arabian  romance 
Antar,  which  presents  the  m<»t  perfect  picture  of 
Bedouin  manners  now  in  existence.    A  recent 
tator  on  the  passage  has  illustrated  the  pit^ecy 
equal  force  and  beauty.     "  The  character  of  the 
elites,  or  the  Bedouins,  could  not  be  described  vook  sfi 
ly  or  more  powerfully.    Against  them  alone  time  «cri 
to  have  no  sickle,  and  the  conqueror's  sword  no  ed^ 
They  have  defied  the  softening  influence  of  civilizati 
and  mocked  the  attacks  of  the  invader.     U 
and  roaming,  obeying  no  law  but  their  spirit  oi  ad 
ture,  regarding  all  mankind  as  their  enemies,  vhom 
must  eitha  attack  with  their  spears  or  dnde  with 
faithful  steeds,  and  cherishing  their  deserts  as 
as  Uiey  despise  the  constraint  of  towns  and 
ties,  the  Bedouins  are  the  outlaws  among  the 
Plunder  is  legitimate  gain,  a  daring  robbery  is  praao 
as  valor"  (Kalisch,  ad  loc).     See  Isumaeute. 

7.  The  notions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmafl  (/f 
mail)  are  partly  derived  from  the  Bible,  partly  frtEi  i^ 
Jewish  Kid)bins,  and  partlj'  from  native  traditions^  B 
origin  of  many  of  these  traditions  is  obscure,lQt  a  gr^i 
number  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  Mohamrotii' 
having,  for  political  reasons,  claimed  Ishmael  for  U 
ancestor,  and  striven  to  make  cut  an  impossible  pe^ 
gree ;  while  both  he  and  his  followers  have,  as  a  cobrj 
quence  of  accepting  this  afsimied  descent,  sought  to 
alt  that  ancestor.  Another  reason  may  be  safdy 
m  Ishmaers  acknowledged  headship  of  the  nat 
Arabs,  and  this  cause  existed  from  the  veiy  period 
his  settlement.  See  Akabia.  Yet  the  rivalry  of 
Joktanite  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  and  its  iut 
course  with  classical  and  medinval  Europe,  the  wand' 
ing  and  unsettled  habits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  bav^ 
ing  no  literature,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  a  lo^f^ 
oral  tradition,  all  contributed,  till  the  importance  it  «^ 
quired  with  the  promulgation  of  El-IsUm,  to  render  od 
knowledge  of  the  Ishmaelitic  portion  of  the  people  ^ 
Arabia,  before  Mohammed,  lamentably  defective.  TM 
they  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  a  patriaichil  aoj 
primitive  form  of  life,  is  known  to  us.  Their  Tt\^^ 
at  least  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  ^^^ 
med,  was  in  Central  Arabia  chiefly  the  grossat  i(^ 
ism,  probably  learnt  from  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tW 
land ;  southwards  it  diverged  to  the  cosmic  worH'  ^ 
the  Joktanite  Himyerites  (though  these  were  far  fiw 
being  exempt  from  fetbhism),  and  northwards  (so^ 
least  in  ancient  times)  to  an  approach  to  that  true  foti\ 
which  Ishmael  carried  with  him,  and  his  desceDdant^ 
thus  gradually  lost.  This  last  point  is  curiooshr  jDw*- 
trated  by  the  numbers  who,  in  Arabia,  became  a^ 
Jews  (Karaites)  or  Christians  (though  of  a  \'e!y  w"^ 
form  of  Christianity),  and  by  the  movement  in  Kaicli 
of  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which  had  been  put  ^"^ 
ward,  not  long  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  br  n^ 
not  satisfied  with  Judaism  or  the  corrupt  form  of  Cbnsj 
tianity  with  which  alone  they  were  acquaintetl^^ 
movement  first  aroused  Mohammed,  and  was  aftenrtf^ 
the  main  cause  of  his  success. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first-bom  « 
Abraham^  and  the  majority  of  their  doctoro  (bat  the 
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int  is  in  dispute)  assert  that  this  son,  and  not  Isaac, 
IS  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice.  The  scene  of  this 
rrifice  is  Mount  'Araf&t,  near  Mecca,  the  last  holy 
ice  vi^ted  by  pilgrims,  it  being  necessary  to  the  com- 
.'tioD  of  pilgrimage  to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered 
ere  on  the  9th  of  the  Mohammedan  month  Zu-l-Uej- 
b,  in  commemoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacrifice 
vdctim  on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in  the 
Hey  of  Minb.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned  is  observ- 
Umiaghont  the  Muslim  world,  and  the  day  on  which 
is  made  is  caUcd  "  The  Great  Festival''  (Lane's  Mod, 
jtfpL  ch.  iii).  Ishmael,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  his 
»ther  at  Mekkeh,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  place 
lied  the  "Hejr,"  on  the  north-west  (termed  by  the 
nbs  the  north)  side  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a 
rved  wall  called  the  "  Ilatlm."  Ishmael  was  visited 
Mekkeh  by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the 
mple,which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  At  Mek- 
!h,  Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  Mud^d  or  £1-Mu- 
id,  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum,  and  had  thir- 
en  children  {Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  MS.),  thus  agreeing 
ith  the  Biblical  number,  including  the  daughter. 
Mohammed's  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally  lost,  for 
1  ttnknown  number  of  generations,  to  'AdnAn,  of  the 
renty-fiwt  generation  before  the  prophet:  from  him 
awnnvvds  the  latter^s  descent  is,  if  we  may  believe  the 
encalogists,  iairiy  proved.  But  we  have  evidence  far 
lore  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  genealogists;  for, 
Me  most  of  the  natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace 
p  ihtir  pedigrees,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who 
t  ignorant  of  his  race,  seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
epends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  necessitates 
Bs  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for  four  gcnera- 
m\  bat  no  more ;  and  this  law,  extending  from  time 
nunemorial,  has  made  any  confusion  of  race  almost  im- 
neible.  This  law,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  a 
nr  of  Mohammed,  but  an  old  pagan  law  that  he  en- 
Invored  to  suppress,  but  could  not.  In  casting  doubt 
tt  the  prophet's  pedigree,  we  must  add  that  this  cannot 
iB^  the  proofs  of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation 
King  IshmaeUtish  (and  so,  too,  the  tribe  of  Kure3rsh,  of 
rhotn  was  Mohammed).  Although  partly  mixed  with 
'oktanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahites,  etc; 
^^  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  as  before  remarked, 
ire  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Ishmaelites;  and, 
»hate\*er  theories  may  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  we 
i^ve  that  the  Arabs,  from  physical  characteristics, 
^ngtt^e,  the  concurrence  of  native  traditions  (be/ore 
Hoh&mmedanism  made  them  untrustworthy),  and  the 
iwtiniony  of  the  Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ish- 
naelitish.— Kitto-  Smith. 

2.  The  father  (or  ancestor)  of  Zebadiah,  which  latter 
*M  "ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah"  under  Jchoshaphat 
P  Chron.  xix,  11).     Ra  cir.  900. 

3.  Son  of  Jehohanan,  and  captain  of  a  "  hundred" 

onder  the  regency  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiii,l).    B.C. 

877. 

4.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
nwi  (1  Chron.  viii,  38 ;  ix,  44).     B.a  ante  588. 

5.  The  son  of  Nethaniah,  whose  treachery  forms  one 

of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  imme- 

^ly  succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl,  7- 

J"i  15,  with  a  short  summary  in  2  Kings  xxv,  23-25). 

^C.  587.    His  full  description  is  "  Ishmael,  the  son  of 

Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal"  of 

f a^h  (Jer.  xli,  1 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  25).    Whether  by  thU 

B  intended  that  he  was,  actually  a  son  of  Zedekiah,  or  of 

^  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  generally,  that  he  had 

'jy«l  Wood  in  his  veins — ^perhaps  a  descendant  of  Eli- 

shama,  the  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v,  16)— we  cannot  teU. 

Jerome  (Q«.  Hebr.  on  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7)  interprets  this 

cxpreaaion  as  meaning  "of  the  seed  of  Molech."    He 

P^  the  same  meaning  to  the  words  "  the  king's  son" 

J^  to  Maaseiah  in  the  above  passage.     The  ques- 

^n  IS  an  interesting  one,  and  has  recently  been  revived 

^^^  WrtchnJ},  etc.,  p.  307),  who  extends  it  to 

""**'  passages  and  persons.    See  Molecu.    Jerome  (as 


above)  further  says— perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a  tra^ 
dition — that  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  slave, 
Gera :  as  a  reason  why  the  "  seed  royal"  should  bear  the 
meaning  he  gives  it.  During  the  siege  of  the  city  he 
had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen  (Jer.  xl,  11), 
fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found  a  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Baalis,  then  king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jo- 
sephus,  AfU,  X,  9,  2).  Ammonitish  women  were  some- 
times found  in  the  harems  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  (1 
Kings  xi,  1),  and"  Ishmael  may  have  been  thus  related 
to  the  Ammonitish  court  on  his  mother's  side.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  instigated  by  Baalis  to  th^  designs  which 
he  accomplished  but  too  successfully  (Jer.  xl,  14 ;  Jo- 
sephus,  ^n/.  X,  9,  8).  Several  bodies  of  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  lying  under  arms  in  the  plains  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Jordan,  during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem, 
watching  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Western  Palestine, 
commanded  by  "  princes"  (C^^ia),  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Ishmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
the  Chaldsean  army  these  men  moved  across  the  Jordan 
to  pay  their  respects  to  Gedaliah,  whom  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent  (*T''pB)  of  the  prov- 
ince. Gedaliah  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Mizpah, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  main  road,  where 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  resided  with  him  (xl,  6).  The 
house  would  appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court- 
yard and  a  deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well 
was  certainly  (Jer.  xli,  9 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xv,  22),  and 
the  whole  residence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the  military 
works  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Ishmael  made  no  secret 
of  his  intention  to  kill  the  superintendent  and  usurp 
his  position.  Of  this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express 
terms  by  Johanan  and  his  companions;  and  Johanan, 
in  a  secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  irreparable  a  mis- 
fortmie  Gedaliah's  death  would  be  at  this  juncture  (xlf 
15),  offered  to  remove  the  danger  by  killing  IshmaeL 
This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man  evidently  of  a  high  and 
unsuspecting  nature,  would  not  hear  of  (xl,  16;  and  see 
the  amplification  in  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  9,  3).  They  all 
accordingly  took  leave.  Thirty  days  after  (Josephus, 
/In/.  X,  9,  4),  in  the  seventh  month  (Jer.  xli,  1),  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month — so  says  the  tradition — Ishmael 
again  appeared  at  Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by 
ten  men,  who  were,  according  to  the  Helnrew  text, 
"princes  of  the  king"  C^^tart  '^S'?),  though  this  b 
omitted  by  the  Sept  and  by  Josephus.  Gedaliah  en- 
tertained them  at  a  feast  (xli,  1).  According  to  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  this  was  a  very  lavish  entertain- 
ment, and  Gedaliah  became  much  mtoxicated.  It  must 
have  been  a  private  one,  for  before  its  close  Ishmael  and 
his  followers  had  murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attend- 
ants with  such  secrecy  that  no  alarm  was  given  outside 
the  room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldaean  soldiers  who 
were  there.  Jeremiah  appears  fortunately  to  have  been 
absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so  well  had  Ishmael 
taken  his  precautions,  that  for  two  days  the  massacre 
remained  perfectly  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  town. 
On  the  second  day  Ishmael  perceived  from  his  elevated 
position  a  large  party  coming  southwards  along  the 
main  road  from  Shechem  and  Samaria.  He  went  out 
to  meet  them.  They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees, 
who,  with  rent  clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  muti- 
lated bodies,  and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and 
weeping  (Sept.)  as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and 
offerings  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation 
they  turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintend- 
ent. Here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same  strata- 
gem which,  on  a  larger  scale,  was  employed  by  Mehe- 
met  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamdukes  at  Cairo  in 
1806.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims  passed  within  the 
outer  gates  (Sept.  courtyard)  he  closed  the  entrances 
behind  them,  and  there  he  and  his  band  butchered  the 
whole  number:  ten  only  escaped  by  the  offer  of  heavy 
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ransom  for  their  lives.  The  aeventy  corpses  were  then 
thrown  into  the  well,  which  (as  in  the  Sepoy  massacre 
at  Cawnpore)  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  house, 
and  which  was  completely  filled  with  the  bodies.  It 
was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done  by  Jehu — a 
man  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of  Ishmael,  with  the 
bodies  of  the  forty-two  relatives  of  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  x, 
14).  This  done,  he  descended  to  the  town,  surprised 
and  carried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Zedekiah,  who 
had  been  sent  there  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with 
their  eimuchs  and  their  Chaldaean  guard  (Jer.  xli,  10, 
16),  and  all  the  people  of  the  town,  and -made  off  with 
his  prisoners  to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Which 
road  he  took  is  not  quite  clear;  the  Hebrew  text  and 
Sept  say  by  Gibcon,  that  is  north ;  but  Josephus,  by 
Hebron,  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got  abroad,  and 
Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Johanan  and  his  com- 
panions. Whether  north  or  south,  they  soon  tracked 
him  and  his  unwieldy  booty,  and  found  them  reposing 
by  some  copious  waters  (0*^2*^  Q?^)*  lie  was  attack- 
ed, two  of  his  bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  re- 
covered, and  Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight 
of  his  people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thence- 
forward passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged.  Johanau's 
foreboding  was  fulfilled.  The  result  of  this  tragedy 
was  an  immediate  panic  The  small  remnants  of  the 
Jcwbh  commonwealth — the  captains  of  the  forces,  the 
^g*s  daughters,  the  two  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch,  and  all  the  men,  women,  and  children — at  once 
took  flight  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xli,  17 ;  xliii,  5-7),  and  all 
hopes  of  a  settlement  were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The 
remembrance  of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a  fast 
— the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  (Zech.  vii,  6;  viii,  19), 
which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the  Jews  on  the 
third  of  Tisri.  (See  Reland,  ^n/ty.  iv,  10:  Kimchi  on 
*Zech.  vii,  5).  The  part  taken  by  Baalis  in  this  trans- 
action apparently  brought  upon  his  nation  the  denun- 
ciations both  of  Jeremiah  (xhx,  1-6)  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Ezekiel  (xxv,  1-7),  but  we  have  no  record  to  show 
how  these  predictions  were  accomplished. — Smith.  See 
Gedaliaii. 

6.  One  of  the  "sons*'  of  Pashar,  who  divorced  his 
GentUc  wife  after  the  ExDe  (Ezra  x,  22).     RC  459. 

Ishmael  (as  a  later  name).     Sec  Ismael. 

Ish'maSlite  (Ileb.  TiskmeeU'j  '^ii<?«Tr%  1  Chron. 
ii,  17 ;  xxviii.  3,  etc,  plur.  t^''? ^D*^,  usually  Anglicized 
*'  Ishmcelites,"  q.  v.),  a  descendant  cf  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  Ishmaelites  carried  on  a  traiBc 
with  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25, 27 ;  xxxix ;  1),  and  lived 
a  wandering  life  as  nomades  at  the  eastward  of  the  He- 
brews and  of  Egypt  as  far  as  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Assyria,  i.  e.  Babylonia  (Gen.  xxv,  18),  which  same  lim- 
its are  elsewhere  assigned  to  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv, 
7);  so  also  the  names  "Ishmaelites''  and  "Midianites" 
appear  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  same  people  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  25, 27, 28 ;  Judg.  viii,  22, 24).  In  Gen.  xxv,  18, 
it  is  said, "  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur, 
that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  towards  Ass^Tia: 
and  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."  As 
Ishmael's  death  had  already  been  mentioned,  and  as  the 

Hebrew  term  bD3,  nopAa^-rendered  "Ac  rfted!,'' properly 

he  fell— is  seldom  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  reference  to 
"  dying,"  except  in  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  death,  as 
when  one  "  faUs"  in  battle,  the  probability  is  that  tM" 
pkal  here  signifies  that  his  territory  or  possession /etf  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,  or  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  borders  of  the  territories  in  which  the 
various  tribes  descended  from  Abraham  or  Terah  had 
settled— Uie  Israelites,  Edomites,  Midianites,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  etc  This  interpretation  is  countenanced 
by  the  Sept.  and  Targums,  which  have  dwelt,  and  by  the 
promise  in  Gen.  xvi,  12  (comp.  the  similar  phraseology 
'  Josh,  xxiii,  4;  Psa.  xvi,  6).     "The  twelve  sons  of 


Ishmael,  somewhat  like  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  U- 
came  so  many  heads  of  tribes  (Gen.  xxv,  13-15).  vkti 
implies  that  in  the  next  generation  they  6{»%ad  ibfs- 
selves  pretty  widely  abroad.  It  appears  {Gen.  xxv.i"! 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  race  lay  in  the  notrhm 
parts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  but  in  process  of  tisi 
they  would  naturaUy  stretch  more  inland,  eastward  ci 
southward.  That  they  also  extended  their  jotnDcTiBi 
northwards  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  brc^ibri 
of  Joseph  espied  "  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  conan 
from  GUcad,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  bala 
and  myrrh,  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt"  (Gen.  xxrrii 
25).  The  company  has  afterwards  the  name  of  Midiia 
ites  applied  to  it  (ver.  28),  probably  on  account  of  ia 
consisting  of  more  than  one  class  of  people.  Midiscits 
also  in  part;  but  being  first  called  Ishmaelites,  we  m 
have  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  formed  a  consi*^ 
able  portion  of  the  caravan  party.  The  trade  of  whui 
carriers  between  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Africa  ot 
the  one  side,  and  those  in  southern  and  western  Aai 
(India,  Persia,  Babylonia,  etc.)  on  the  other,  b  («€  a 
which  sections  of  the  Ishmaelitish  race  have  been  koovi 
from  the  remotest  times  to  take  a  part.  It  suited  tttk 
migratory  and  unsettled  habits;  and  they  became  a 
noted  for  it,  that  others,  who  did  not  belong  to  tl^  ssoi 
race,  were  not  unfrequently  called  Ishmaelites,  mmli 
because  they  followed  the  Ishmaelitic  traffic  and  mcj- 
ners.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  detcendtoa 
of  Ishmael  penetrated  into  Arabia,  or  acquired  fettk- 
ments  in  its  southern  and  more  productive  regions.  Ai 
it  is  certain  the  Ishmaelitish  mode  of  life  has  bctn  ei« 
ways  less  practised  there,  and  a  modified  dxilizaiHic  a 
of  old  standing,  the  probability  is  that  the  popoUtKi 
in  those  regions  has  little  in  it  of  Ishmaelitifli 
But,  with  all  their  regard  to  genealc^es,  the  AnI 
races  have  for  thousands  of  years  been  so  trait<fi 
into  each  other,  that  all  distinct  landmarks  are  wi 
lost.  The  circumstance  of  Mohammed  havii^.  for  p 
dential  reasons,  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  m 
of  Abraham,  has  led  to  an  extension  of  the  Ishmaelitifli 
circle  far  beyond  what  the  probable  facts  will  bear  c^' 
(Fairbaim).    See  Ishhael,  1. 

iBhmai'ah  (Heb.  IwAmo^aA',  n^rrr^,  an-i  in  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  19  in  the  paragogic  form  Yukmayn'kt^ 
*1 0*^5^0%  heard  by  Jehovah) ,  the  name  of  two  of  W 
vid's  officers.    See  David, 

1.  (Sept  ^afiata^^  Vulg.  SamoJaSy  Auth.  Vew.  ^If^ 
maiah.")  A  Gibeonite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  vsr 
riors  who  relinquished  the  cause  of  Saul,  the  head  d 
their  tribe,  and  joined  themselves  to  David  when  ^ 
was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).  B.C.  1046.  He  is  d* 
scribed  as  "a  hero  (gibbor)  among  the  thirty  ami  <^ 
the  thirty" — i.  e.  David's  body-guard;  bnt  his  nafflj 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  SaoLxxii 
and  1  Chron.  xL  Possibly  he  was  killed  in  fomc  ca 
counter  before  David  reached  the  throne.— Smith. 

2 .  (Sept  lanatoQy  Vulg.  Jesmaja^  Auth.  Vers.  **  hhf 
maiah.")  Son  of  Obadiah.  and  %dceroy  of  Zcbokw  ca- 
der  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  19).  RC 1014 

Ish'meSUte  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  at  Gen. xxxvii:^ 
27,  28;  xxix,  1,  as  a  general  name  of  the  Abrahaicie 
peoples  of  the  "  east  country"  or  Bbke-Kedeh  (q.v.'^ 
but  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  ii,  17)  in  the  strict  sense  of  U>* 
proper  Isioiagutes  (as  Anglicized  in  Judg.  \ui'ii\ 
Psa.  Ixxxiii,  6),  with  which  the  Heb.  name  conesfxoH 

iBh'merai  (Heb.  rwAmeray',  "^  jSP?  ^^  ^T^r^i 
preserved  by  Jehovah;  Septuag.  'l£<ra/iapi),  one  of  til 
"  sons"  of  Elpaal,  a  chief  Benjamite  resident  at  Jenisa- 
lero  (1  Chron.  viii,  18>    B.a  ante  588. 

I'shod  (Heb.  Ishhod%  •T'irra">5<,  man  oftpiet^'^X 
e.  in  countenance  or  in  fame;  Sept  simply  2ot'C,Vn)^ 
translates  vir  decorui),  a  son  of  Hammoleketh,  the  s** 
terofMachirofGilead(l Chron. vii,18).   RGcir.lt>'' 

Ish'pan  (Heb.  Y%shpan\  ',8^7,  prob.  hid,  bot  (k- 
senius  bald,  FUrst  ttrxmg;  Sept  'le(r^dv,Tiilg.  Je^ka^ 
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one  of  tfte  *'  sons"  of  Shashak,  a  Benjamite  chief  resident 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chion.  viii,  22).    B.C.  ante  588. 

Ish'-tob  (Ueh.rsh-T6b',y\'J'^'^^mano/Tob  [Le. 
good]'y  Sept*l<TTci/3;  JosephiisTorw/Soc;  Vulg./*^oi), 
apparently  one  of  the  small  Icingdoms  or  states  which 
formed  part  of  the  general  country  of  Aram,  named  with 
Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Maacah  (2  Sam.  x,  6,  8).  In  the 
parallel  account  of  1  Chron.  xix  Ishtob  is  omitted.  By 
Jl>scphu8  (Ant.  vii,  6, 1)  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a 
king.  But  thoi%h  in  the  ancient  versions  the  name  is 
given  as  one  word,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  significa- 
tion is  "the  men  of  Toi)"  (q.  v.),  a  district  mentioned 
also  in  connection  with  Ammon  in  the  records  of  Jeph- 
thah  (Judg.  xi,  3, 5),  and  again,  perhaps,  under  the  shape 
of  ToBiE  or  TuBiESi,  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
(I  Mace.  V,  13 ;  2  Mace  xU,  17).— Smith. 

Ish'uah  (Heb.  YUhvak%  md%  uniform;  Septuag. 
'htrovaf  but  'Utrffovd  in  Gen. ;  Vulg.  Jesua),  the  second 
named  of  the  sons  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi,  17 ;  1  Chron.  vii, 
30,  in  which  latter  passage  it  is  Anglicized  "  Isuah"). 
B.C.  1856.  He  appears  to  have  lell  no  issue  (compare 
Numb,  xxvi,  44). 

Ish^'nai  (I  Chron.  vii,  80).    See  Ishui,  1. 

Ish'ui  (Heb.  FwAri',  ^^^0%  umfoi-m^f  the  name  of 

two  men. 

1.  (Sept  in  Gen.  xlvi,  17,  'l€i5X ;  Vulg.  Jesmi,  Auth. 
Ters. "  Isui ;"  in  Numb,  xxvi,  44,  'I«(rou,  Jessui^ "  jesui ;" 
in  1  Chron.  vii,  30,  'Ii/<ro vt,  Jessuij "  Ishuai*^.  The  third 
named  of  the  sons  of  Asher,  and  founder  of  a  family  that 
bore  his  name  ("  Jesuites,"  Numb,  xxvi,  44).    RC.  1856. 

2.  (Septuag.  'letrffoui,  Josephus  'l€(Touc,  Ant,  vi,  6,  6; 
Vulg.  JcMMt,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Ishui").  The  second  named 
of  the  three  oldest  sons  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49) ; 
probably  the  same  with  Abi^adab  (1  Sam.  2cxxi,  2 ; 
comp.  1  Chron.  viil,  33).    See  Ish-bosiietii. 

Isidore  of  Alexandria,  St.,  was  bom  in  Egypt 
about  the  year  318,  and  led  for  a  time  the  life  of  a  her> 
mit  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Thebaid  and  in  the  desert 
of  Nitria.  St,  Atbanasius  ordained  him  priest^  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  a  hospital,  whence  Isidore  is  also  call> 
ed  ike  Hospitaller.  After  the  death  of  Athanasius,  Isi- 
dore courageously  defended  his  works  and  his  memory 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Arians.  Having  got  into  dif- 
ficulties with  Theophiliis,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Isi- 
dore was  obliged  to  flee  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
died  in  403.  llie  Greek  Church  commemorates  him  on 
tbe  loth  of  January.  See  Falladius,  Hist.  iMusiaca  ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xvi,  56.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Isidore,  St.,  bishop  op  Cobdova,  and  an  eminent 
Spanish  theologian  and  historian,  who  flourished  in  the 
4ib  centuT}',  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  380.  The 
chronicle  of  Flav.  Dexter  mentions  him  as  having  con- 
tinued St  Jerome's  Chronicon  to  the  year  880 ;  Sigebert 
de  Gembloux  attributes  to  him  also  a  Commentarius  in 
Orosii  Libros  Regum;  but  Florez  and  Antonio  show 
good  grounds  for  discrediting  this  assertion.  Antonio 
even  gives  ^^cry  strong  reasons  for  considering  this  Isi- 
dore an  imaginary  individual,  as  well  as  another  Isi- 
dore, likewise  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Cordova 
in  400-430,  whom  Dexter  considers  to  be  the  author  of 
a  Liber  Allegoriarum  and  a  Commentarius  m  Lucam, 
See  Bivarius,  Nota  ad  Dextrum;  Antonio,  BiUiotheca 
JlUpcaa  vetus,  i,  249 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Med.  et  Infima 
Laimtatis ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  G inhale,  xxvi,  56.  (J. 
N.  P.) 

Isidore  Mercator  (or  Peccator),  the  supposed 
name  of  a  compiler  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  9th 
wntury,  published  the  famous  collection  of  canons 
H»wn  as  the  P&eudo-Isidorian.  See  Canons  ;  Decre- 
tals. It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  this  writer 
bved  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  but  his  real 
name  is  a  nwitter  of  doubt  As  for  his  collection,  it  is 
evidently  based  on  that  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  numerous 
^pics  of  which  were  at  the  time  circulating  in  France  ; 
wit  it  contains  besides  a  vast  number  of  apocryphal  ad- 


ditions. Some  of  these  pieces  had  already  been  in  cir-' 
culation  for  years,  and  they  were  not  all  made  up  by 
the  Pseudo-Isidore.  The  collection  of  capitularies  of 
Benedict  Levita,  a  deacon  of  Mayence  (who  has  by 
some  been  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Isido^ 
rian  collection),  which  was  written  about  840,  contains 
already  numerous  extracts  of  the  fictitious  documents 
of  the  work  of  Mercator.  They  circulated  at  first  only 
in  Southern  France.  They  remained  unknown  in  Spain 
until  the  16th  century,  and  in  Germany  and  Italy  but 
few  copies  of  them  are  to  be  found.  They  are  compiled 
from  the  histories  of  Bufinus  and  Cassiodorus,  the  Liber 
Pontificalisy  the  works  of  the  fathers,  decisions  of  the 
councils,  regular  decretals,  the  Bible  (which,  according 
to  Richter,  he  quotes  from  the  Vu^ate,  revised  by 
Rhabanus  Maurus),  and,  finally,  the  Roman  law,  of 
which  he  possessecl  a  compendium  in  the  Visigoth  lan- 
guage. These  two  latter  circumstances  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  writer  must  have  been  either  a  native,  or  at 
least,  at  the  time,  a  resident  of  France.  Mayence  has 
sometimes  been  considered  as  the  place  where  Ae  pseu- 
do-decretals were  written,  and  Riculf  or  Otgar,  arch- 
bishops of  that  city,  or  even  Benedict  Levita,  above  al- 
luded to,  as  their  author ;  but  this  seems  unlikely,  the 
more  since  Rhabanus  Maurus,  who  succeeded  Otgar  in 
847,  appears  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  existence. 
It  must  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  for  it  contains  the  decrees  of  the  council  held 
at  Paris  in  829,  shows  a  knowledge  of  Rhabanus  Mau- 
rus's  work  against  the  chor-bishops  written  in  847-849, 
and  was  first  made  public  at  the  Synod  of  Chiersy  in 
857.  The  history  of  this  collection  has  never  been  fully 
traced  out;  much  may  perhaps  be  done  for  it  by  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  numerous  MS.  c(^ies  of  it  which 
are  still  extant.  Among  these  copies,  one  of  the  inost 
important  is  the  Codex  VaticanuSf  No.  630,  written  in 
858-867.  It  is  thought  that  the  Capitula  Angilranad, 
another  apocryphal  document  of  canon  law,  must  also 
be  considered  as  the  work  of  the  so-called  Isidore  Mer- 
cator. See,  besides  the  works  already  referred  to  under 
Decretaijs,  Centuriatores,  Kcdesiastica  kistoria,  voL 
vi,  cap.  vii,  and  voL  iii,  cap.  vii ;  Blondel,  Pseudo-Tsido- 
ru8  et  Turrianus  vapulantes ;  Van  £^)en,  De  CoUectio- 
ne  Isidori,  Opera,  voL  iii ;  Zaccaria,  Ani\febronio,  VoL  i, 
diss,  iii ;  Spittler,  Gesch.  des  canonischen  Rechts,  p.  243 ; 
Kunstaiaim,  Fragmente  vber  Pseudo-Isidor  (Neue  Sion, 
1855) ;  Gfrorer,  Untersuckung.  fiber  A  Iter,  Ursprung  und 
Zweck  d.  Dekretalen  d.Jalschen  Istdortis  (Friburg,  1848) ; 
Same,  Gesch,d,CaroUnger,  i,  71 ;  Ro8shirt,Zu  den  Kirch- 
enrechtUchen  Quellen  u.  z,  den  Pseudo-Isidoriachen  Decre- 
taktt  (Heidelberg,  1849) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale, 
xvi,  71 ;  Milmon,  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  370  sq. ;  Herzog, 
Real'Encgklop.  xii,  337;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  mid  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  ym,Sbd.    (J.H.W.) 

Isidore  of  Mo8CX)w,  a  distinguished  Russian  bish- 
op, was  bom  at  Thessalonlca  towards  the  close  of  the 
14th  century.  He  became  successively  archimandrite 
of  the  convent  of  St.Demitri  at  Constantinople,  coadju- 
tor of  the  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  finally  (in  1437), 
metropolitan  bishop  of  Russia.  In  this  capacity  he  at- 
tended, at  the  head  of  a  hundred  Russian  bishops  and 
priests,  the  Council  of  Florence,  at  which  the  union  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  was  efiected.  See  Flor- 
ence, Council  of.  Isidore  and  Bessarion  played  the 
most  important  port  in  that  council.  In  June,  1439, 
having  fulfilled  his  task,  he  returned  to  Moscow  to  pro- 
claim the  news.  But  the  grand  duke  Vasili,  who  was 
displeased  with  the  results  of  the  council,  had  him 
thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  alive; 
but  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  he  made  his 
escape,  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  Eugene  IV  welcomed 
him  OB  a  martyr.  As  the  union  efifected  by  the  Council 
of  Florence  in  1439  was  of  very  short  duration,  Isidore 
was  selected  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicholas  V,  as  mes- 
senger to  Constantinople,  to  attempt  again  a  union  of 
the  churches,  but  in  this  mission  he  failed.  Isidore  died 
at  Rome  April  27, 1463.    Having  witnessed  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  Islamism  at  Constantinople,  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  published  in 
the  Lettrts  Turques  of  Reisner,  voL  iv ;  the  second,  which 
is  dated  Candia,  July  7, 1453,  was  never  printed,  and  is 
probably  contained  in  the  Kiccardini  Library  at  Flor- 
ence. Some  Kussian  annalbts,  especially  Nikon,  give 
extracts  of  some  of  his  sermons  and  mandaments.  See 
Nananmukre  schoba  Opcoba ;  Drevnaia  Jiosjeiskaia  Bib- 
liotecay  voL  xi;  Strahl,  Der  Russiscke  MetropolU  Jsidor 
M.  sein  Vermch  d,  russisch-griechUche  Kircke  rait  d.  JiO^ 
misck'Katolischen  zu  vereutm  (Tubingen,  1828) ;  CUco- 
nii  et  Oldoini  Vitcs  et  Res  gesta  Pont\ficum  et  Cardkta- 
Hum  (Ronue,  1677),  ii,  903;  Statuta  Concilii  Floreniim 
(Florence,  1518) ;  Maimbourg,  Jlistoire  du  Schisme  des 
Grecs ;  Theiner,  Vicusitudes  de  VEglise  en  Pologne  et  en 
Russiey  i,  88;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirak^  xxvi,  73; 
"Neale's  History  of  the  Council  ofFlorence^  p.  69 ;  Covel, 
Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  117. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  (or  Pelusioia),  St.,  an  eccle- 
siastic^ writer,  was  bom  at  Alexandria  about  the  year 
870.  He  spent  his  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelusi- 
um, in  a  monastery  of  which  he  was  abbot,  and  where 
he  practised  strict  asceticism.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  St.  Chrj^sostom,  of  whom,  according  to  some,  he  was 
a  pupil,  and  whom  he  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus  and  Cyril.  In 
the  controversy  waged  by  Cyril  against  Nestorius,  Isi- 
dorus  Pelusiota  favored  the  CjTillian  party,  his  counsels 
of  moderation  contrasting  greatly  with  the  passion  and 
ambition  of  Cyril.  He  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  Church,  and  vigorously  opposed  all 
heretical  inroads.  Of  his  writings,  which  "discuss, 
with  learning,  piety,  judgment^  and  moderation,  nearly 
all  the  theological  and  practical  questions  of  his  age," 
there  remain  to  us  yet  a  collect;ion  of  his  letters,  forming 
five  volumes,  though  they  are  probably  not  all  (there 
are  more  than  2000  of  them)  his  own.  These  letters  treat 
almost  all  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  first 
three  volumes  were  published,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  by  J.  de  Billy  (Paris,  1685,  foh),  and  reprint- 
ed, together  vnth  the  fourth  volume,  by  Conrad  Ritters- 
hausen  (Heidelb.  1605,  foL),  and  the  fifth  by  the  Jesuit 
Schott  (Aiitw.  1628,  8vo).  A  complete,  though  rather 
faulty  edition  was  finally  published  at  Paris  in  1638, 
folio,  and  in  Migiie's  edition  of  the  fathers,  voL  Iviii 
(Paris,  1860).  See  Photius,  Bibliotheca  (cod.  228,  232) ; 
Schrockh,  Christliche  Kirchengesch.  xvii,  520, 529 ;  Heu- 
mann,  IHssertatio  de  Isidoro  Pelusiota  ejusgue  epistolis 
(Giittingen,  1737, 4to);  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graca,  x, 
480,  494 ;  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  De  IHd,  PeL  ritOy  scriptis  et 
docirina  (Halle,  1825) ;  Tillcmont,  Mem.  Ecclesiastiq'Ues, 
vol.  XV, ;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  Bibl.  des  out.  eccles,  iv,  6  sq. ; 
Ceillier,  Tlist.  des  aut.  sac,  xiii,  600  sq. ;  Neander,  Kirch- 
engesch. ii,  2, 361  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  941 ;  Herzog, 
Real-EncyJdop.  vii,  85;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  Generale, 
xx\n,  57. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  or  Isidorus  Hispaliensis, 
sumamed  also  "  the  young'*  to  distinguish  him  from  Isi- 
dore of  Cordova,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  7th  century,  was  bom  at  Carthagena  about 
the  year  560  or  570.  He  was  a  son  of  Severianus  and 
Theodora,  and  brother  of  St.  Leander,  his  predecessor  in 
the  bishopric  of  Seville,  and  of  St.  Fulgentius,  bishop  of 
Carthage.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  brother  Leander, 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  have  been 
favored  in  the  selection  of  a  successor  for  the  bishopric 
of  Seville,  but  it  was  not  principally  owing  to  his  rela- 
tionship to  Leander  that  he  was  honored  with  this  dis- 
tinguished position.  His  abilities  fully  entitled  him  to 
this  distinction.  When  he  ascended  to  the  bishopric 
the  Goths  had  been  masters  of  Spain  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  The  north  and  west  of  Europe  were  shrouded 
in  moral  darkness.  Germany,  occupied  by  a  number  of 
adverse  tribes,  was  yet  given  to  idolatry ;  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Scotland,  were  almost  unknown ;  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  had  just  received  the  first  faint  glimpse 
of  Christianity;  France  was  torn  by  the  diaeensions  of 


petty  monarchs,  and  the  East  itself  was  on  th«  eve  cf 
the  inroads  of  Mohammedanism.  To  counteract  theet 
influences,  and  to  build  up  the  Christian  faith  amoc; 
his  countrymen,  was  his  first  care.  To  this  end  he  es- 
tablished schools  to  properly  train  the  young,  cntOHJ 
into  closer  relations  with  the  bishop  of  Kome  (GrcipiT 
the  Great),  and  made  every  effort  to  bring  the  doctriml 
and  moral  system  of  Christianity  into  harmony  with  tk 
habits  and  institutions  of  those  various  races  and  ca- 
tionalities  which  at  that  time  compofed  fhe  Htspact)- 
Gothic  kingdom ;  and  so  successful  was  he  in  hi^  efiirk* 
that  he  is  considered  one  of  the  brightest  oniamenti>  of 
the  Church  of  Spain.  His  abilities  were  further  rwf^ 
nised  by  his  contemporaries  in  permitting  him  to  pI^ 
Mde  over  the  two  Councils — ^half  ecclesiastical,  half  civil 
—of  Seville  (619)  and  Toledo  (Dec,  633).  On  both  «• 
casions  he  showed  great  zeal  for  the  orthodox  side,  ud 
strict  opposition  to  all  heretical  manifestatioos:  csfe 
cially,  however,  was  he  opposed  to  Arianiann.  So  ibk 
was  the  conduct  of  Isidore  at  these  councils  that  tk 
canons  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  served  as  a  baas 
even  for  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Spanish  kiogdran. 
both  in  Church  and  State,  down  to  the  time  of  the  grei: 
constitutional  changes  of  the  15th  century.  Isidore  (^ 
Seville  died  at  Seville  April  4,  636,  and  was  canonized 
by  the  Church  soon  after  hb  death.  We  have  but  kt 
particulars  of  his  life  from  his  wTitings,  except  that  in 
a  letter,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  nnuli 
doubt,  he  invites  some  bishop  to  join  him  in  a  spxA  to 
depose  the  bishop  of  Cordova  for  luxurionsncss  id. 
worldliness.  The  great  reputation  wliich  Isidore  en- 
joyed among  his  colleagues  may  be  best  inferred  fr«n 
the  fathers  of  the  8th  Council  cf  Toledo,  who  call  hio 
Doctor  egregiuSj  eccksia  catholiae  norissimumj  dm^ 
pracedentibus  cetaie  postremus,  doctrince  comparc^^ 
non  injimus,  atque,  et  quod  majus  est,  jam  scecuhnmfoi- 
iorum  doctissimus^  cum  rererentia  nominandus^  Itidorvt, 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  disciple,  StlKefoos. 
he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  eloquence.  The  same  lo- 
thority  names  him  as  the  author  of  De  Genert  Ofci- 
orum  (generally  called  De  Officiis  ecdesiasticis),  Ukr 
Proamiorum : — De  Ortu  et  Obitu  Patrum  (sanctomin): 
— Liber  Synonymorum  (sive  lamentarionis)  >-Ik  Sat^ 
ra  rerum : — Liber  Sententiarttm : — Liber  Efymologiaf^ 
(Prigines\  probably  the  last  work  of  Isidore.  l\xt  firrt 
edition  of  his  works,  which  display  very  cxteusht 
learning,  and  cover  the  various  departments  of  litere- 
ture  —  theological,  ascctical,  liturgical,  scriptural,  his- 
torical, philosophical,  and  even  philolc^cal— and  this 
amply  account  for  the  admiradon  of  his  contanporaries, 
was  published  by  Michael  Somnius  (Paris,  1580, folio); 
another,  verj'^  complete,  was  taken  principally  from  ibe 
MSS.  of  Alvar.  Gomez,  and  augmented  by  notes  bt  J. 
B.  Perez  and  Grial  (Madrid,  1599, 2  vols.  foL).  The  edi- 
tion of  James  Dubi«uil  (Paris,  1601,  folio)  and  tMl  of 
Cologne  (1667)  are  taken  from  that  of  Madrid.  The 
latest,  which  is  also  considered  the  best,  is  due  to  Are- 
voli  (Rome,  1797-1803,  7  vohi.  4to).  See  StIldefbnie, 
De  Viris  Illustribus ;  Sigebert  de  Gembloux,  De  Seryit- 
EccUsiast.  (c  55) ;  Tritheim,  De  Script.  EccUs.;  M'Oie, 
Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  52 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bwg.Ghir. 
xxvi,  57  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-E^ 
cyTdop.  vii,  89  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biograpk^,  % 
627  sq.  (J.H.W.) 
Isid5niB  HisPALiEKsis.     See  Isidoke  op  Sb- 

VILLB. 

Isis  Cleric),  a"  Egyptian  deity,  sister  and  wife  of 
Osiris  (q.  v.),  is  caUed  by  the  Egyptians  lies,  and  is  by 
them  said  to  have  been  bom  on  the  4th  d^  of  the  Ep*- 
gomense,  or  five  days  added  to  the  Egj'ptian  year  of 
360  days.  The  history  of  the  worship  of  Isis  is  TCfy 
obscure,  all  the  information  we  possess  on  the  Bobject 
being  derived  from  Greek  writers.  Tradition  said  tb* 
her  brother  Osiris  having  married  her,  they  together 
undertook  the  task  of  civilizing  men,  and  t«ight  thfia 
agriculture;  their  marriage  produced  Honu*  Their  oth- 
er brother,  Typhon,  being  at  enmity  with  tbem,snccced- 
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ed  once  in  surprising  Osirifl,  murdered  him,  and  depos- 
ited the  body  in  a  box,  which  he  threw  into  the  sea 
(NUe).  lais,  while  wandering  about  in  mourning,  seek- 
ing O&na,  heard  that  Osiris,  before  his  deparUire,  had 
been  enamored  with  her  sister  Nephthys,  who  had  had 
a  son,  now  abandoned  by  the  mother  for  fear  of  Typhon. 
By  the  aid  of  some  dogs  Isis  succeeded  in  discovering 
that  son,  Anubes  by  name ;  she  at  once  adopted  him, 
and  brought  him  up,  and  he  became  her  faithful  follow- 
er. In  the  mean  time,  the  box  containing  Osiris  drifled 
m  the  sea  towards  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia,  and  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  bush,  which  soon  grew  into  a  tree,  the  box  re- 
maining inclosed  in  the  wood.  The  king  of  Byblos 
caused  a  column  to  be  made  of  this  tree  for  his  palace. 
Isb  hastened  thither  to  investigate  the  rumor,  and,  to 
avoid  recc^^tion,  offered  her  services  to  the  queen  as 
nurse.  At  night&ll  she  put  one  of  the  children  placed 
under  her  care  in  the  fire,  to  divest  it  of  all  that  was 
iDortal,  whUe  she  herself,  in  the  form  of  a  swallow,  flew 
around  the  column  which  contained  Osiris.  The  queen, 
seeing  her  child  in  the  fire,  cried  out  loudly,  and  thus 
deprived  him  of  immortality.  The  goddess  now  reveal- 
ed herself  amidst  thund^  and  lightning,  and  at  one 
blow  broke  down  the  column,  out  of  which  the  box  con- 
taining Osiris  felL  This  she  carried  to  her  son  Horus, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  Butos,  and  he  hid  it.  Ty- 
phon, however,  discovered  it,  recognised  the  body,  and 
tore  it  into  14  pieces  (accordiiig  to  others,  into  26  or  28 
pieces).  By  means  of  magic,  Isis  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing all  these  pieces  with  the  exception  of  the  genitals, 
to  replaoc  which  she  made  artificial  ones.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Egyptians  considered  the  Phallus  as  sa- 
cred. The  body  was  now  interred  at  Philae,  which  be- 
came the  principal  burial-place  of  the  Egyptians.  Osi- 
ris, however,  returned  from  Hades  to  educate  his  son, 
and  Isis  bore  him  again  another  son,  Harpocrates.  As, 
however,  she  allowed  Tjrphon,  who  had  been  captured 
by  Horus,  and  whom  she  was  to  have  killed,  to  escape, 
Horus  took  the  crown  from  her,  and  in  its  place  Hermes 
placed  bulls'  horns  on  her  head,  since  which  Isis  has  gen- 
erally been  represented  under  the  form  of  a  woman  with 
the  horns  of  a  cow.  Isis  was  originally  for  the  Egyp- 
tian a  personification  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  fecun- 
dated by  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  NUe.  In  after  times, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  notions,  Osiris  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  god  of  the  sun,  Isis  was  trans- 
formed into  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  consequently 
as  a  friendly  and  life-imparting  deity.  She  was  also 
considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world,  of  which 
ihe  was  said  to  hold  the  ke3rs,  and  to  be  the  ruler  and 
jodge.  She  subsequently  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
roler  of  the  sea,  the  law-giver  and  protector  of  marriage, 
the  support  of  the  state,  the  fouadress  of  religion  and 
the  my^ries ;  and  she  finally  obtained  such  importance 
that  she  was  considered  by  the  philosophers  as  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  worid,  the  divine  power  which 
u  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomenon  of  nature,  and  the 
*owe  of  divine  and  human  life. 

In  the  monuments  Isis  is  called  the  goddess-mother, 
the  mistress  of  heaven,  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  and 
nune  of  Horus,  the  mourner  of  her  brother,  the  eye  of 
the  sun,  and  regent  of  the  gods.  In  her  terrestrial 
<^*i*wctcr  she  wears  upon  her  head  the  throne  which 
'cpi^sented  her  name;  in  her  celestial,  the  disc  and 
horns,  or  tall  plumes.  She  is  often  seen  nursing  Horus 
(q-v.);  somethnes  alsb  with  the  head  of  a  cow  (indi- 
^g  her  identity  with  the  cow  Athor,  the  mother  of 
the  sun),  having  a  ball  between  her  horns,  the  lotus  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  the  sistmm  in  her  hand.  She 
""«ly  wore  a  doak  £astened  on  her  bosom  by  a  knot; 
cjher  images  represent  her  with  a  spear,  or,  again,  with 
^  head  of  a  hawk  and  wings,  a  spear  in  her  right 
n^nd  tnd  a  snake  in  the  left,  or  with  a  flowing  mantle 
tod  spreading  a  sail  bis  was  worshipped  throughout 
Wpt*  and  especially  at  Memphis.  There  was  an  im- 
^ofheratSais  withthe  inscription, « I  am  the  all, 
««fc  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  and  my  ck>ak  has  no 
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mortal  lifted  yet"  An  annual  festival  of  ten  days'  du- 
ration commemorated  the  victory  of  las  over  Typhon 
by  means  of  the  sistnim :  on  this  occasion  a  solemn  fast 
was  succeeded  by  processions,  in  which  sheaves  of  wheat 
were  carried  about  in  honor  of  Isis,  etc.  After  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  the  witrship  of  Isis  was  propagated 
throughout  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks; 
in  Greece  temples  were  erected  to  her  at  Pblius,  Mega- 
ra,  Tithorea,  and  Phocis.  The  worship  of  Isis  was  ^so 
introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sulla  (B.Cr  86), 
but  her  temples  were  often  closed  on  account  of  the  li- 
centiousness of  her  priests.  ( Josephus  tells  a  story  about 
the  demolition  of  her  temple  at  Rome  by  order  of  the 
emperor  on  account  of  an  intrigue  by  one  Mundus  to  se- 
cure the  gratification  of  his  passion  for  a  Roman  matron. 
Ant.  xviii,  3,  4).  Yet,  under  the  emperors,  it  found 
credit,  and  Domitian,  Commodus,  and  CaracaUa  were 
themselves  among  her  priests.  Writers  of  those  times 
say  that  it  was  in  their  day  still  the  custom  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  carry  a  boat  in  solenm  procession  in 
honor  of  Isis  on  the  opening  of  spring  (March  5th). 
Hence,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the  5th  of  March  is  des- 
igimted  as  Isidii  fuwiffium.  As  similar  processions  were 
also  made  by  some  of  the  German  nations  in  honor  of 
their  deities,  Tacitus  claims  that  they  also  worshipped 
Isis ;  yet  her  name  nowhere  appears  among  them,  neitJier 
IS  it  exactly  known  what  goddess  he  thus  designated. 

"  The  myth  of  Isis,  as  given  by  Plutarch  {Be  Iside), 
appears  to  be  a  fusion  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  tra- 
ditions, and  the  esoterical  explanations  offered  by  that 
writer  and  others  show  the  high  antiquity  and  unintel- 
ligibility  of  her  name.  She  was  thought  to  mean  the 
cause  or  seat  of  the  earth,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Neith  or  Minerva,  and  Athor  or  Venus ;  to  be  the 
Greek  Demeter  or  Ceres,  Hecate,  or  even  lo.  Many 
monuments  have  been  found  of  this  goddess,  and  a  tem- 
ple at  Pompeii,  and  a  hymn  in  her  honor  at  Antioch. 
The  representations  of  her  under  the  Roman  empire  are 
most  numerous,  Isis  having,  in  the  pantheistic  spirit  of 
the  age,  been  compared  with  and  figured  as  all  the  prin- 
cipal goddesses  of  the  Pantheon"  (Chambers,  CyclopcR- 
duif  s.  v.). 

The  fable  was  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  Gnostics.  Accordingly,  among  other  repre- 
sentations, we  find  a  gem  containing  a  beetle,  with  Isis 
on  the  opposite  side,  holding  two  children,  the  emblem 
of  maternal  fecundity.  See  Madonna.  On  another 
gem  the  beetle  is  not  cut  on  the  stone,  but  the  stone  is 
formed  into  the  shape  of  the  insect,  and  on  the  convex 
back  is  represented  Isis,  or  the  Egyptian  (Deres,  reclin- 
ing beside  the  NUe,  with  two  vases  of  Egyptian  com, 
the  emblem  of  vegetable  prolificness,  naturally  expressed 
by  the  emblem  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  Nile :  from  the 
h«ad  issues  the  lotus,  and  in  one  hand  is  held  a  nilome- 
ter,  or  perhaps  a  spade.  It  is  the  exact  form  of  the 
same  agricultural  instrument  as  used  at  this  day  in  the 
East.  An  amulet  of  Isis  was  held  in  great  sanctity. 
See  Egypt. 

See  Herod,  ii,  c  59;  Ovid,  Metam,  ix,  776;  Bunsen, 
EgypCs  Plact,  i,  418 ;  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  CtuL  iii, 
276;  iv,  866;  Birch,  GalL  Ant,  p.  81;  Reichel,  De  Isis 
apud  Romanos  eultu  (Berlin,  1849) ;  Pierer,  trnversal 
Lexikon,  ix,  82 ;  Smith,  DicL  ofClcM,  Mythol  s.  v. 


Gnostic  Gem  of  Isis,  on  a  Scarabseos. 


Isites,  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  sect,  who  de- 
rive their  name  from  their  founder,  Isa-Alerdad.    They 
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hold  that  the  Koran  was  created,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Mohammed  himself  against  such  a  state- 
ment, for  he  held  that  it  was  eternal,  and  in  his  day 
anathematized  all  who  dared  to  dissent  from  his  asser- 
tion. The  Isites,  however,  really  avow  the  same  belief, 
though  they  clothe  it  in  very  different  language.  They 
say  that  the  copy  of  the  Koran  delivered  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  his  I^phet  was  only  a  transcription  of  the 
original,  and  that  the  reference  of  eternal  could  not 
therefore  be  to  any  copy  possessed  by  man.  But  their 
real  heresy  consists  in  their  declaration  that  the  Koran 
does  not  contain  that  matchless  eloquence  which  Mo- 
luunmedans  generally  claim  as  evidence  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  book.  See  Bronghton,  BibUoih.  UUtor.  Sac, 
1,647. 

Islam  or  Eslaxa  (Arab.),  the  proper  name  of  the  re- 
ligion known  as  Mohiunmedanism,  designates  complete 
and  entire  submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God,  his  will 
and  his  service,  as  weU  as  to  all  those  articles  of  faith, 
commands,  and  ordinances  revealed  to  and  ordained  by 
Mohammed  his  prophet.  Islam,  the  Mohammedans  say, 
was  once  the  religion  of  all  men ;  but  wickedness  and 
idolatry  came  into  the  world  either  after  the  murder  of 
Abel,  or  at  the  time  which  resulted  in  the  flood,  or  only 
after  Amru  Ibn-Lohai,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  Ara- 
bian idolaters.  Every  child,  they  believe,  is  bom  in  Is- 
lam, or  the  true  faith,  and  would  continue  faithful  to  the 
end  were  it  not  influenced  by  the  wickedness  of  its  par- 
ents, "  who  misguide  it  early,  and  lead  it  astray  to  Ma- 
gism  [see  Parsees],  Judaism,  or  Christianity." — Cham- 
bers, Cydopadia,  v,  048.    See  Mohammedanism. 

Island  or  Isle  is  the  invariable  rendering  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  the  Hcb.  word  '^K  (Sept,  vv<toc,  Vulg.  in- 

8ula)f  which  occurs  in  the  following  senses,  chiefly  in 
poetry :  First,  that  of  dry  or  habitable  land  in  opposi- 
tion to  water;  as,  ^'I  will  make  the  rivers  islands*^  (Isa. 
xlii,  15;  comp.  xliii,  19 ;  lii, 2).  Especially  is  it  a  mar- 
itime region  or  sca-cocu^  liice  the  East-Indian  Dsib, 
which  means  both  shore  and  island.  In  Isa.  xx,  6,  the 
isle  of  Ashdod  means  the  country,  and  is  so  rendered  in 
the  mar^,  particularly  as  this  was  a  sea-shore.  In 
Isa.  xxiii,  2,  6, "  the  isle**  means  the  country  of  Tyre, 
and  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  7,  that  of  Chittim  and  Elisha, 
both  being  maritime  regions.  (In  Job  xxii,  80,  ''j33"'*K 
means  the  non-guiltless.)  In  this  sense  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly restricted  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
sometimes  in  the  fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea** 
(Isa.  xi,  11),  or  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles"  (Gen.  x,  5 ;  comp. 
Zeph.  ii,  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as  "  isles"  (Psa.  Ixxii, 
10 ;  Ezek.  xxW,  15, 18 ;  xxvii,  8, 85 ;  xxxix,  G ;  Dan.  xi, 
18) :  an  exception  to  this,  however,  occurs  in  Ezek. 
xxvii,  15,  where  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  in- 
tended. Secondly,  it  is  used  both  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish, according  to  its  geographical  meaning,  for  an  isl- 
and proper,  i.  e.  a  countzy  surrounded  by  water,  as  in 
Jer.  xlvii,  4,  "the  isle  (margin)  of  Caphtor,"  which  is 
probably  that  of  Cyprus.  "  The  isles  of  the  sea"  (Esth. 
X,  1)  are  evidently  put  in  opposition  to  "  the  land"  or 
continent.  Thirdly,  the  word  is  used  by  the  Hebrews 
to  designate  all  those  countries  divided  from  Palestine 
by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv,  22,  "  the  isles 
which  are  beyond  the  sea,"  which  were  hence  regarded 
as  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth  (Isa.  xxiv,  15 ; 
xlii,  10 ;  lix,  18 ;  compare  the  expression  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  19, 
*'  the  isles  afar  off**),  and  also  as  large  and  numerous 
(Isa.  xl,  15 ;  Psa.  xcvii,  1).  (See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spicp- 
Ugiumj  i,  181-142.)  In  Isa.  xi,  11,  after  an  enumeration 
of  countries  lying  on  their  own  continent,  the  words 
"  and  the  islands  of  the  sea"  are  added  in  order  to  com- 
prehend those  situate  beyond  the  ocean.  It  is  observed 
by  Sir  I.  Newton  (on  DanieL,  p.  276),  "By  the  earth  the 
Jews  understood  the  great  continent  of  idl  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, to  which  they  had  access  by  land ;  and  by  the  isles 
of  the  sea  they  understood  the  places  to  which  they 
sailed  by  sea,  particularly  all  Europe.  (See  Gesenius, 
rAe#.//c6.p.88.)— Kitto;  Smith.    Comp.  Wild  Bkast. 


Islands  of  the  Blessed  were,  according  to  x 
very  old  Greek  myth,  certain  happy  isles  situated  t» 
wards  the  edge  of  the  Western  Ooie«n,  where  the  hrav 
ites  of  the  gods,  rescued  from  death,  dwelt  in  joy,  aol J 
possessed  everything  in  abundance  that  could  coottibaiif 
to  it.— Chambers,  Cydop,  ▼,  648. 

Islebians  is  the  name  by  which  the  followers  of 
John  Agricola  (q.  v.)  are  deugnated,  in  distinction  Croo 
all  other  Antinomians  (q.  v.).  The  name  is  deriTtI 
from  their  master,  who  was  also  known  as  the  magiiM 
IsMnuSj  because  a  native  of  Eisleben,  also  the  btitli> 
place  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  was  a  contemporarr. 
Sometimes  the  Islebians  are  called  Nomcmacki  (q.  t.). 

Islip,  Simon,  an  English  prelate,  flourished  in  the 
14th  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  eariy  ht8to> 
ry.  He  became  archbishop  in  1849,  having  previoi»> 
ly  been  canon  of  SL  Paul's,  dean  of  the  AtcIks,  ud  i 
member  of  the  privy  council  of  the  king.  He  is  espe- 
cially celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  college  ofCtD* 
terbuiy  (now  a  part  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford).  ^He 
built  it,"  says  bishop  Godwin,  in  his  account  of  Mp. 
"  and  endowed  it  with  good  possessions,  appropriating 
unto  the  same  the  parsonages  of  Pagham  and  HsyfiekL" 
Perhaps  more  noteworthy  still  is  his  conduct  toviidi 
WickliflTe,  related  by  Neander  {Ch,  UUt,  v,  185^  when 
the  name  is  by  mistake  spelled  Islep,  and  so  even  in  the 
English  tianslation  by  Torrey).  Islip,  says  Neanda, 
was  a  firm  friend  of  the  reformer,  and  in  1863  shoved 
his  predilections  for  WicklifTe  by  appointing  him  vns- 
seer  over  the  Canterbury  college,  characterizing  bin 
"  as  a  man  in  whose  circumspection,  fidelity,  and  actir- 
ity  he  had  the  utmost  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  giv« 
this  post  on  account  of  his  hcmorable  deportment  and 
his  learning.**  Of  course,  after  Islip's  death  in  13G6  (Apr. 
26),  Wickliffe  was  deprived  of  his  place  (comp.  Levis, 
We  of  Widdiffe,  1820,  p.  9  sq.).  See  Hook,  Ecdaiat- 
iical  Biogt-aphy,  vi,  266.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ismadd'ah  (Heb.  Ytsmakyah'f  but  only  in  th(  pfo- 
longed  form  Yismachya'ku^  IM'^SpD^,  supported  hy  Jt- 
hovah;  Sept  £a/xax(a),  one  of  the  Levites  cfaarj^cdby 
Hezekiah  with  the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  offer' 
ings  under  the  general  direction  of  the  high-priest  and 
others  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13).     B.a  726. 

Is'maSl,  a  Graocized  form  of  the  name  Isbiuel  (^ 
v.),  found  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  ('I(r/m^X.)    The  son  of  Abraham  (Judith  ii,  331 

2.  (lopa^XoQ.)  One  of  the  priests  who  reUnqiufibed 
their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,22). 

IsmaSl,  the  elder  son  of  Jaafcr  Saduk,  the  sixtli 
imaum,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Ali  Ben-Ali  Taleb  (who 
married  Mohammed's  daughter  Fatima,  and  founded 
the  Ali  sect,  also  known  as  Fatimiteg,  and  more  generally 
as  the  ShiiieSf  q.  v.),  was  to  have  beoa  the  seventh  imann 
of  the  Shiites,  but,  as  he  died  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
Jaafer  appointed  as  his  successor  his  younger  son  Kau- 
zim.  ThLs  noany  of  the  Shiites  opposed,  holding  that, 
as  the  imaum  is  an  incarnate  emanation  of  the  Deity, 
only  a  descendant  of  the  direct  line  could  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  this  high  office,  and  claimed  the  dtf- 
tinction  for  the  sons  of  Ismail,  who  alone,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Jaafer,  were  entitled  to  be  imaums.  This  con- 
tention caused  a  schism  among  the  Shiites  about  the  2d 
century  of  the  Hegira  (8th  century  of  our  «a),  utA 
gave  rise  to  a  new  sect,  under  tKe  name  of  IS3IAEL- 
ITES,  or  IsKAfiUASS.  The  Abbasside  (friends  wd 
followers  of  Abbas,  the  unde  of  Mohammed),  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  foster  all  divisions  between  the  powc^ 
ful  Shiites,  in  order  to  assume  the  government  theffl- 
selves,  sided  with  the  Isma^lites.  But  the  F&siaos, 
among  whom  the  IsmaSlites  at  first  mainly  pnwpemi 
(generally  known  as  Talimis,  firom  taiimi^  "learning, 
because  Uiey  afterwards  held,  contrary  to  the  orthodox 
Mussulmans,  that  man  can  arrive  at  the  troth  of  anj- 
thing  only  by  continned  study),  soon  comprehended  the 
designs  of  the  Abbassidc,  and  they  waired  alike  agaimt 
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the  Abbasside  caliphs  and  the  other  Mnaraknans.    Mis- 
siouaries  were  sent  through  all  the  territories  settled  by 
the  fi^owers  of  Mohammed,  at  this  time  torn  in  pieces 
by  scores  of  sects,  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  Isma^     They  flourished  in  the  9th  and  10th  centu- 
ries under  the  name  of  Karmatiant  (q.  v.),  and  consti- 
tuted a  secret  band,  governed  by  laws  very  much  like  the 
fieemasons,  admitting,  however,  some  very  dangerous 
tenets,  and  advocating  the  extiiparion  of  their  enemies 
by  the  sword.     They  received  addirional  strength  in 
the  nth  century  of  our  cera,  when  a  family  of  chiefs, 
through  the  means  of  superstition,  established  an  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  IsmaSlians  that  enabled 
them  for  two  centuries  to  control  the  affairs  of  Persia. 
The  first  oi  these  chiefe  was  Hussun  Subah  (from  whose 
name  the  Isma^tes  of  this  period  are  often  called  IIus- 
tum  or  Hossoni — a  title,  however,  having  no  connec- 
tion [as  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  J  with 
the  English  word  assassin,  which  is  really  equivalent 
to  ^kaskishr^atenf  see  Assassins),  who,  after  many 
years  of  persecution,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  strong- 
hold, and,  there  fortifying  himself,  founded  upon  the  la- 
maSlitic  model  a  sect  of  his  own.     Besides  maintaining 
the  principles  of  the  Isma^lites  so  far  as  regarded  Uieir 
x^his  of  succession  to  the  office  of  imaum,  he  also  ^  in- 
troduced many  new  tenets  more  conformable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Siiffis,  or  philosophical  deists,  than  to 
those  of  orthodox  Mohammedans.    The  Koran,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  a  holy  volume;  but  he  insisted  that  its 
spirit,  and  not  ita  literal  meaning,  was  to  bo  observed. 
He  rejected  the  usual  modes  of  worship,  as  true  devo- 
tion, he  said,  was  seated  in  the  soul,  and  prescribed 
forms  might  disturb,  though  they  could  never  aid,  that 
secret  and  fervent  adoration  which  it  must  always  offer 
to  its  Creator  (Malcolm,  from  a  Persian  MS.).     But 
the  principal  tenet  which  Hussun  Subah  inculcated  was 
a  complete  and  absolute  devorion  to  himself  and  to  hb 
descendants.    His  disciples  were  instructed  to  consider 
him  more  as  their  spiritual  than  their  worldly  leader. 
The  means  he  took  to  instil  this  feeling  into  their  minds 
mast  have  been  powerful,  from  the  effect  which  was 
produced.    ^  When  an  envoy  from  Malik  Shah  came  to 
Allahamout,  Hussun  commanded  one  of  his  subjects  to 
stab  himself,  and  another  to  cast  himself  headlong  from 
a  precipice.    Both  mandates  were  instantly  obeyed! 
'Go,'  said  he  to  the  astonished  envoy,  *and  explain  to 
your  master  the  character  of  my  followers' "  (Malcolm, 
ffitt.  o/Penia,  i,  899).     One  reason  which  may  be  as- 
^gned  for  this  control  of  Hussun  over  his  adherents  is 
that  he  formed  them  into  a  secret  order,  and,  besides, 
promised  them  advancement  from  (me  degree  to  an- 
other, in  the  highest  of  which  a  foretaste  of  the  life  that 
is  to  come  was  given  them.    This  extraordinary  mode 
^  procuring  the  devotion  of  his  disciples  he  is  said  to 
We  produced  by  drugs.     "A  youth  who  was  deemed 
worthy,  by  his  strength  and  resolution,  to  be  initiated 
uito  the  Assassin  service  was  invited  to  the  table  and 
conversation  of  the  grand  master,  or  grand  prior;  he 
was  then  intoxicated  with  hashish  (the  hemp-plant), 
«nd  carried  into  the  garden — a  true  Eastern  Paradise — 
where  the  music  of  the  harp  was  mingled  witli  the 
"pngs  of  birds,  and  the  melodious  tones  of  the  female 
angers  harmonized  with  the  murmurs  of  the  brooks. 
Everything  breathed  pleasure,  rapture,  and  sensuali- 
ty, and  this,  on  awakening,  he  believed  to  be  Paradise ; 
^erything  around  him,  the  houris  in  particular,  con- 
tributed to  confirm  his  delusion.    After  he  had  expe- 
^^ced  as  much  of  the  pleasures  of  Pa^dise,  which  the 
Ptophet  had  promised  to  the  blessed,  as  his  strength 
would  admit— after  quaffing  enervating  delight  from  the 
fy^  of  the  houris,  and  intoxicating  wine  from  glitter- 
"»«  goblets,  he  sank  into  the  lethargy  produced  by  nar- 
cotic draughts,  <m  awakening  from  which,  after  a  few 
hours,  he  again  found  himself  by  the  side  of  his  supe- 
"or.    The  latter  endeavored  to  convince  liim  that  cor- 
J°^y  he  had  not  lefk  his  side,  but  that  spiritually  he 
"*l  been  rapt  into  Paradise,  and  had  there  enjoyed 


a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  which  awaits  the  faithful,  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  faith  and  the 
obedience  of  their  chiefs.  Thus  did  these  infatuated 
youths  blindly  dedicate  themselves  as  the  tools  of  mur- 
der, and  eagerly  seek  an  opportunity  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  in  order  to  become  putakers  of  a  Paradise  of  sen- 
sual pleasure.  What  Mohanmied  had  promised  in  the 
Koran  to  the  Moslem,  but  which  to  many  might  ap- 
pear a  dream  and  mere  empty  promises,  they  had  en- 
joyed in  reality ;  and  the  joys  of  heaven  animated  them 
to  deeds  worthy  of  hell"  (Madden,  Turkish  Empire,  ii, 
185,  based  on  Hammer's  Gesch.  der  Assassinm),  Mal- 
colm thinks  this  an  improbable  tale,  invented  by  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans,  who  hold  the  Assassins  in 
great  abhorrence,  because  "  the  use  of  wine  was  strictly 
forbidden  them,  and  they  were  enjoined  the  most  tem- 
perate and  abstemious  habits."  But  this  seems  to  us 
only  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  believe  it  to 
be  true ;  for  if  Hussun  used  the  hashish  to  intoxicate  his 
followers  when  their  nerves  needed  atrengthening  for 
some  atrocious  deed,  we  could  not  expect  him  to  advocate 
the  free  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Nay,  its  truth 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  revelations  which  the  fourth 
successor  of  Hussun  as  grand  master  made  of  the  im- 
posture. The  use  also  to  this  day  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Cairo  of  opium  with  henbane  shows  what  an  in- 
credible charm  they  exert  on  the  drowsy  indolence  of 
the  Turk  and  the  fiery  imagination  of  the  Arab. 

Hussun,  on  account  of  several  hill  forts  which  he 
had  seized,  "was  styled  'Sheik  el-Jebel,'  an  Arabic 
title  which  signifies  'the  chief  of  the  mountains,'  and 
which  has  been  literally,  but  erroneously,  translated 
'  the  old  man  of  the  mountain' "  (Malcolm,  i,  401).  The 
IsmaSlites  in  his  time  spread  extensively.  They  flour- 
ished not  only  in  Persia,  but  also  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
until  A.D.  1253,  when  their  atrocities  became  imbeara- 
ble,  and  a  general  massacre  against  them  was  inaugu- 
rated. A  command  was  issued  by  the  reigning  prince, 
Mangu  Khan,  in  the  651st  year  of  the  Hegira,  ^  to  exter- 
minate all  the  Isma^litcs,  and  not  to  spare  even  the  in- 
fant at  its  mother's  breast  .  .  .  Warriors  went  through 
the  provinces,  and  executed  the  fatal  sentence  without 
mercy  or  appeal.  Wherever  they  found  a  disciple  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ismat^lites  they  compelled  him  to 
kneel  down,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  The  whole  race 
of  Kia  Busuigomid,  in  whose  descendants  the  grand 
mastership  had  been  hereditary,  were  exterminated. . . . 
Twelve  thousand  of  these  wretched  creatures  were 
slaughtered  without  distinction  of  age.  .  .  .  The  *  de- 
voted to  murder*  were  not  now  the  victims  of  the  or- 
der's vengeance,  but  that  of  outraged  humanity.  The' 
sword  was  against  the  dagger  [the  weapon  the  Assas- 
sins most  generally  used  to  murder  their  opponents], 
the  executioner  destroyed  the  murderer.  The  seed 
sowed  for  two  centuries  was  now  ripe  for  the  har%'C6t, 
and  the  field  ploughed  by  the  Assassin's  dagger  was 
reaped  by  the  sword  of  the  mogul.  The  crime  had  been 
terrible,  but  no  less  terrible  was  the  punishment"  (Mad- 
den, ii,  187;  comp.  Milman's  Gibbon  [Harper's  edition], 
Dedine  and  Fail  o/the  Soman  Empire,  vi,  216).  But, 
with  all  these  persecutions,  they  still  struggled  on  for 
many  j^ears,  and  even  in  our  own  day  ''remains  of  the 
Ismaelites  still  exist  both  in  Persia  and  Syria,  but  mere- 
ly as  one  of  the  many  sects  and  heresies  of  Islamism 
[see  Mohammedanism],  without  any  claims  to  power, 
without  the  means  of  retaining  their  former  importance, 
of  which  they  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  lost  all  remem- 
brance. The  policy  of  the  secret  state-subverting  doc- 
trine whrch  animated  the  followers  of  Hussun,  and  the 
murderous  tactics  of  the  Assassins,  are  equally  foreign 
to  them.  Their  writings  ore  a  shapeless  mixture  of  Is- 
ma^litic  and  Christian  traditions,  glossed  over  with  the 
ravings  of  a  mystical  theology.  Their  places  of  abode 
are,  both  in  Persia  and  S3rria,  those  of  their  forefathers, 
in  the  mountains  of  Irak,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  anti- 
Lebanon"  (Madden,  ii,  190, 191).  At  present  many  stu- 
dents of  Eastern  history  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
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"the  Druaes"  (q.  v.),  generally  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Hivitcs,  to  whom  they  bear  some  char- 
acteristic resemblances  (comp.  Chasseaud  [a  native  of 
Syria,  and  a  very  aUe  scholar],  DruMea  of  the  LthanoHj 
p.  361  sq.),  **  must  bo  looked  upon  as  the  only  true  rep- 
resentatives in  Syria  of  the  Isma^lian  sect  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  All,  from  whom  the  Assassins  are  derived'' 
(Madden,  ii,  196).  Some  also  hold  to  a  connection  of 
the  Aruarians  with  the  Assassins,  especially  Mr.Walpole 
{Traveb  in  the  further  East  in  1850-51  [London,  2  vols. 
8vo]  ;  compare  also  his  Travels  in  the  Eastj  iii,  3  sq.). 
Even  in  India  the  Isma^lites  are  believed  to  have  fol- 
lowers, and  as  such  "the  Borahs^  an  industrious  race  of 
men,  whose  pursuits  are  commercial,  and  who  are  well 
known  in  the  British  settlements  of  India,  who  still 
maintain  that  part  of  the  creed  of  Hussun  Subah  which 
enjoins  a  complete  devotion  to  the  mandate  of  the  high- 
priest"  (Malcolm,  i,  407,  408),  are  mentioned.  Sec,  be- 
side the  works  already  cited,  J.  F.  Rousseau,  Mhnoire 
sur  les  Ismaelis  et  lea  Nosairis^  with  notes  by  De  Sacy ; 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Lyde,  The  Ansireeh  and  Ishmaleeh,  a 
Visit  to  the  secret  Sects  of  Northern  Syria  (Lond.  1868, 
8vo) ;  Asiatic  Researches^  xi,  43  sq.  Sec  also  Moham- 
medans; Shhtes.     (J.  H.W.) 

Ismail  Hajt,  a  Mussulman  reformer,  was  bom  on 
the  28th  of  Shawal,  1196  of  the  Hegira  (Sept.  11, 1781), 
in  the  village  of  Pholah,  district  of  Delhi.  His  family 
had  furnished  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  theolo- 
gians, and  Ismail  began  eariy  to  preach  and  write 
against  the  superstitious  practices  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Mohanmiedan  worship  in  Hindustan. 
In  1819  he  became  connected  with  Ahmed  Shah,  a  Mo- 
hammedan of  a  family  of  Sycds  of  Bareilly,  in  Upper  In- 
dia, who  was  at' this  time  attracting  a  great  dejd  of  at- 
tention at  Delhi  by  superior  sanctity,  and  by  his  denun- 
ciatfons  of  the  corrupt  forms  of  worship  then  prevalent 
In  1822,  he  and  another  Mussulman  of  some  learning  set 
out  with  Ahmed  Shah  on  a  visit  to  Arabia  and  Turkey. 
In  all  the  great  cities  large  congr^ations  gathered  about 
these  new  reformers,  who  sought  to  enforce  attention  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran  independent  of  the  opinions 
of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Moslem  Church.  After 
travelling  about  for  more  than  four  years  they  returned 
to  Delhi,  determined  to  establish  a  theocratic  form  of 
government  in  India,  and  to  restore  Islamism  to  its 
original  simplicity.  The  reformers  inaugurated  a  gen- 
eral war  against  the  unbelieving,  and  laying  particu- 
lar stress  on  the  doctiine  of  the  unity  of  God,  they  soon 
succeeded  in  gaining  considerable  power  by  the  great 
number  of  their  adherents.  The  Sikhs  (q.  v.)  became 
their  chief  opponents,  and  with  them  a  protracted  strug- 
gle ensued.  Driven  from  Delhi  by  the  civil  authorities, 
they  retired  in  1827  to  Punjtar  (situated  in  the  Eusof- 
zal  hills,  between  Peshawur  and  the  Indus),  where  they 
found  an  ally  in  Omar,  khan  Afghan  of  Punjtdr.  At 
first  these  united  forces  were  successful  in  their  wars 
against  the  Sikhs,  but  the  Afghans  soon  grew  weary  of 
these  conquests  for  strange  allies,  and  Ahmed  and  Is- 
mail being  left  alone,  removed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  there,  amid  rugged  mountains,  continued  for 
a  time  the  desultory  warfare.  Early  in  May,  1881,  how- 
ever, they  were  surprised  at  a  place  called  Balakot,  in 
the  moimtains  of  Pahkli,  and  slidn. 

The  followers  of  Ahmed  and  Ismail  are  called  Thari- 
caii  Mohammediyat,  and  bear  some  resemblance  in  their 
doctrines  to  the  Sunnites  (q.  v.).  Ismail  composed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sect,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Ahmed, 
the  Tukvia  td-Im^  or  « Basis  of  the  Faith,*'  in  the 
Urdu,  or  vernacular  language  of  Upper  India,  and  it  was 
printed  at  Calcutta.  "  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  of 
which  the  first  only  is  understood  to  be  the  work  of  Is- 
mael,  the  second  part  (the  Sirat  Almostakim, published 
in  Persian  at  Calcutta,  and  translated  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal)  being  inferior,  and  the 
production  of  another  person.  In  the  preface  Ismail 
deprecates  the  opinion '  that  the  wise  and  learned  alone 
"•an  comprehend  God's  Word.     God  himself  hatl  said  a 


prophet  had  been  raised  up  among  the  rude  and  igso- 
rant  for  their  instrucdon,  and  that  be,  the  Lord,  \ak 
rendered  obedience  easy.  There  were  two  things  cass)- 
tial :  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  which  was  to  \sm 
no  other,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Prophet,  whieb  n^ 
obedience  to  the  law.  Many  held  the  sayings  of  ik 
saints  to  be  their  guide,  but  the  Word  of  God  was  iku 
to  be  attended  to,  although  the  writings  of  the  pioffi 
which  agreed  with  the  Scnptures  might  be  read  for  d- 
ification.'  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  unity  ofG^i 
and  in  it  the  writer  deprecates  the  sa]^catioo  of  saim 
angels,  etc,  as  impious.  He  declares  the  reasons  girsi 
for  such  worship  to  be  futile,  and  to  show  an  utter  iga> 
ranee  of  God's  Word.  '  The  ancient  id<daterB  had  UIk- 
wise  said  that  they  merely  venerated  powers  and  dinn- 
ities,  and  did  not  regard  them  as  the  equal  of  the  Al- 
mighty; but  God  himself  had  answered  Uiese  beathos. 
likewise  the  Christians  had  been  admonished  for  gb- 
ing  to  dead  monks  and  friars  the  honor  due  to  the  \ak 
God  is  alone,  and  oompamon  he  has  none;  prostiatuiD 
and  adoration  are  due  to  him,  and  to  no  other.'  laniS 
proceeds  in  a  similar  strain,  but  assumes  some  doubtful 
positions,  as  that  Mohammed  says  Grod  is  one,  and  nun 
learns  from  his  parents  that  he  was  bom;  he  beiiere 
his  mother,  and  yet  he  distrusts  the  apostle;  orUutan 
evil-doer  who  has  faith  is  a  better  man  than  the  moet 
pious  idolater"  (Cunningham,  History  of  the  Sikkt,  ^ 
190,  foot-note  f).  The  work  was  translated  m  the  J«^ 
nal  of  the  Royal  A  siatic  Society  of  Great  Britw  (1852), 
xiii,  817-867.  See  Garcin  de  Tasay,  Hist,  de  la  Iitt.4* 
doustane^  i,  251 ;  Hoefer,  A'bif r.  Biogr,  GeneraUf  xxvi,SL 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Ismaol  ben-EIisa,  Ha-Cohen,  one  of  the  wm 
oelebrated  Jewish  Rabbis  and  theotogians,  vas  boa 
about  A.D.  60  in  .Upper  Galilee,  and  when  yet  a  child 
was  carried  as  a  captive  to  Rome  on  the  destnetion  of 
Jerusalem.  While  he  was  confined  in  (ffiaoo  in  tte 
Eternal  City,  the  Rabbis  Joshua,  Azzariah,  and  Gam^ 
II  had  come  to  Rome  to  implore  mercy  and  pardco  ^ 
the  captive  Jews  of  the  then  reigning  emperor  Kodc- 
tian  (about  A.D.  83),  and  by  accident  passing  the  yrO' 
on  door  of  this  young  boy,  Rabbi  Joshua  exclaimed  ai 
his  door, "  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil,  and  Israel  to  the 
robbers?"  (Isa.  xlii,  24)  to  which  Ismail  ben-Elia  gre 
this  manly  reply:  "The  Lord,  against  whom  we  hare 
sinned,  and  would  not  walk  in  his  ways,  nor  be  obediat 
imto  his  law"  (ibid.).  This  remarkid)le  reply  from  the 
mouth  of  Ismail  so  interested  the  ceksbrated  BaK)e 
in  his  behalf  that  they  vowed  to  secure  his  libcntioa 
before  they  shoiUd  quit  the  city.  Ismail  ben-EHsa. 
when  liberated,  placed  himself  under  the  instructKa 
of  Rabbi  Joshua,  and  also  studied  under  the  celebnud 
Simon  ben-Jochu.  At  a  later  period  we  find  IsmpI 
ben-Elisa  in  Southern  Judiea,  not  far  from  the  IdniM»i 
boundaries,  at  Kephar-Aziz  (f^tX— )B3),  occnpied  in 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  grape.  But  while  thw 
employed  he  was  also  engagetl  in  the  noble  efTort  of 
maintaining  young  Jewish  maidens,  who,  by  the  defla- 
tions of  the  war,  had  been  impoverished,  and  were  suf- 
fering terribly  from  destiturion.  Ismail  ben-EIisa  b 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  pew^ 
cutions  so  frequent  at  that  periotl  (about  A.D.  121> 
His  especial  ser\'ice  to  Judaism  was  the  system  of  inter- 
pretation which  he  inaugurated  in  opposition  to  the 
sptem  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  The  hitter  held  that  "every 
repetition,  figure,  parallelism,  ^Tionyme,  word,  lettef? 
particle,  pleonasm,  nay,  the  very  shape,  and  every  or^ 
nament  of  a  letter  or  title,  had  a  recondite  meaning  w 
the  Scripture,  *  just  as  every  fibre  of  a  fl/s  wing  or  an 
ant's  foot  has  its  peculiar  significance.'  Hence  he  main- 
tained that  the  particles  TK,  W,  -j5<,  and  p%  ts^^ 
as  the  construction  of  the  finite  verb  with  the  infiniti«^ 

e.  g.  laa-^nrn  wa^n,  a-^urn  arn,  have  a  dogmatic 

significance,  and  he  therefore  deduced  points  of  »* 
from  them-  Philo  was  of  the  same  opinion  (comp.  ff"" 
0u)f  eldiog,  on  Trepirrdv  bvofxa  ovSkv  n^f^iVj  ^^^  ^"^ 
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rov  TrpayfJMToXoyttv  dfiv^rov  <^opag,  Deprofugu,  cd. 
Mangejy  p.  458),  and  he  even  deduced  from  them  eth- 
ical and  philosophical  maxims;  and  this  was  aLK>  the 
opinion  of  the  Greek  translator  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Septoagint,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  anxiety  to  indicate 
the  Hebrew  particle  r&(  by  the  Greek  avv,  which  has 

greatly  perplexed  the  commentators  who,  being  muu;- 
qnainted  with  this  fact,  have  been  unable  to  account  for 
this  barbarism  and  violation  of  grammatical  propriety'* 
(oomp.  Ginsborg,  Comment,  on  Ecdmaetetf  p.  496).  On 
the  other  hand,  Rabbi  Ismail  ben-Elisa  held  that  the 
Scriptures  (of  course  only  the  O.  T.),  being  a  composi- 
tion intended  for  human  eyes  and  comprehension,  **u9ed 
expressions  in  their  common  acceptation,  and  that  many 
of  the  repetitions  and  parallelisms  are  simply  designed 
to  render  the  style  more  rhetorical  and  powerful,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  without  violation  of  the  laws  of  lan- 
gtuige,  be  adduced  in  support  of  legal  deductions."  In 
Bcoordance  with  this  theory,  he  established  thirteen  ex- 

egetical  rules,  which  are  called  T\'\1'Q  tV^VS^  ^hvs 
^X5aO'<  'la'TT,  The  thirteen  Rules  of  R,  Ismail,  by 
which  abne,  as  he  maintained,  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
interpreted  (Ons  n^JinS  rTTinnia).    Comp.  the  vexy 
valnaUe  wwk  of  Dr.  £.  M.  Pinner,  Talmtid  Babli  (/roc- 
tot  Berachoth)  tnit  deutscher  Uebersetzung,  etc.  (Berlin, 
1842,  foL),  i,  17-20,  where  Ismael's  jrules  are  given  with 
lengthy  annotations.     See  also  the  article  Midrash. 
Rtbbi  Ismai^l  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  number 
of  other  works.    The  most  important  of  these  are,  an 
allegorical  commentary  on  Exod.  xii-xxiii,  20,  called 
KT^bs^a,  treating  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
Torah.    Numerous  editions  of  it  have  been  printed; 
the  first  at  Constantinople,  1515,  folio;  the  last,  to  our 
kmwledge,  at  Wilna,  1844,  folio.    It  has  been  augment- 
ed by  notes  from  several  other  Jewish  writers,  and  was 
tnnalated  into  Latin  l^  Ugolino  {Thesaurus  Antiquita- 
tm,rol  xiv)  :— niis'^n  '^g'^D  (or  TjiSn  b),  a  work 
on  mystic  theology,  of  which  extracts  have  been  pub- 
lished in  "liaab  Itnx  (Venice,  1601, 4to;  Cracow,  1648, 
4u>),  and  in  other  work^.    It  was  printed  separately  un- 
der the  title  niis'^n  •^JD'pB  tt5nn  (Venice,  1677, 8vo; 
Zolkiew,  1838, 8vo).    It  was  also  inserted  in  parts  in  the 
-edition  of  the  Zohar.    Isma^  also  wrote  a  cabalistic, 
>%orical  treatise  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God, 
nnder  the  title  m^ip  n^5d;  also  caUed  n^1>n  'o. 
A  part  of  it  was  published  in  the  ix^'p  'd  of  Eleazar 
Ixav-Jehudah  of  Worms  (Amsterd.  1701, 4to,  and  often). 
Another  small  cabalistic  treatise  on  the  shape  and  mys- 
tic value  of  letters,  under  the  title  of  n:!)CP)n  b,  was 
poWiahed  with  a  long  commentary  (Konz,  1774,  4to), 
^    See  FUr8t,^tM.J^Eufa«ca,ii,  75  sq.;  Rossi,  2>tzM>fi. 
ftorico  dtgU  Autori  Ebrei;  Zunz,  /We  Gottesdienstlichen 
VortrSge  der  Juden  (Berlin,  1882),  p.  47  sq. ;  Griltz,  Ge- 
**»cAfe  der  Juden,  iv,  68  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Caialogus 
IMnr.  Hebr,  in  BiUioth,  Bodleiana,  col.  1160,  etc ;  Ben- 
(^^una^  (Szegedin,  1858),  i,  122  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

IsmaSlites.    See  Ismabu 

Iniai'ah  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).    See  Ishmaiah,  L 

Is'pah  (Heb.  Tishpah',  riBW^,  prob.  bald;  Septuag. 

S?^  7« '.  'ltiff&),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Beriah,  a  chief 

Bcnjamite  (originally  ftom  the  neighborhood  of  Aija- 

fn)i«rident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  16).    RCante 
588.  V  "^     / 

I«'ra81  [not  Iznel]  (Heb.  TisraSr,  ix'jto?;  Sept, 
fjd  N.  T.  'lopafiX),  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Jew- 
"hnation,  and  of  the  nation  itself,  specially  of  the  kmg- 
*>^coniprisbg  the  ten  northern  tribes  after  the  schism. 

The  name  was  originally  conferred  by  the  angel-Je- 

"ovah  upon  Jacob  alter  the  memorable  prayer-struggle 

«  Penid  (Gen.  xxxii,  28) ;  and  the  reason  there  assign- 

^  is  that  the  patriarch  "  as  a  prince  had  power  (tj^^-nto) 

I  **'^  ^  and  man,  and  prevailed"  (oomp.  Gen.  xxxv, 


10 ;  Hos.  xii,  4).  The  etymology  is  therefore  clearly 
from  the  root  tl'^^y  with  the  frequent  adjunct  ^d(,  God, 
The  verb  itself  occurs  nowhere  else  than  in  the  above 
passages,  where  it  evidently  means  to  strive  or  contend 
as  in  battle ;  but  derivatives  are  foimd,  e.  g.  n*ito,  a 
princess,  and  hence  applied  to  Abraham's  wife  in  ex- 
change for  her  former  name  Sand.  The  ngnificadon 
thus  appears  to  be  that  of  a  "successful  wrestler  with 
God,"  a  sense  with  which  all  the  lexicographers  sub- 
stantially coincide ;  e.  g.  Gesenius  {ffeb.  Lex.  s,  v.,  and 
Thesaur,  p.  lQ^),pugnator,  i.  e.  miles  Dei;  Winer  (Ileb. 
Lex.  p.  1026),  luctator^  L  ^  pugnator  Dei;  FUrst  (//eft. 
WOrterb.  s.  v.),  Gott-Beherrscher. 

1.  Jacob,  whose  history  will  be  found  under  that 
name.  Although,  as  applied  to  Jacob  personall}^  Israel 
is  an  honorable  or  poetical  appellation,  it  is  the  common 
prose  name  of  his  descendants,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  title  Jacob  is  given  to  them  only  in  poetry.  In  the 
latter  division  of  Isaiah  (after  the  d9th  chapter),  many 
instances  occur  of  the  two  names  used  side  by  side,  to 
subserve  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  in  ch.  xl, 
27;  xii, 8, 14, 20, 21;  xlii,24;  xliii,  1, 22, 28, etc ;  so, in- 
deed, in  xiv,  1.  The  modem  Jews,  at  least  in  the  East, 
are  fond  of  being  named  Israeli  in  preference  to  Yahudi, 
as  more  honorable. — Kitto.    See  Jacob. 

2.  The  IsRAEUTES,  i.  e.  the  whole  people  of  Israel, 
the  twelve  tribes;  often  called  the  children  of  Israel 
(Josh,  iii,  17;  vii,  25;  Judg.  viii,  27;  Jcr.  iii,  21);  and 
the  house  of  Israel  (Exod.  xvi,  31 ;  xl,  88) ;  so  also  in  Is' 
rael  (1  Sam.  ix,  9) ;  and  land  oflsi-ad,  I  e.  Palestine  (1 
Sam.  xiii,  19 ;  2  Kings  vi,  23).  Sometimes  the  whole 
people  is  represented  as  one  person :  "  Israel  is  my  son'* 
(Exod.  iv,  22;  Numb,  xx,  14;  Isa.xli,8;  xlii,24;  xliii, 
1, 15 ;  xliv,  1, 5).  Israel  is  sometimes  put  emphatically 
for  the  true  Israelites,  the  faithful,  those  distinguished 
for  piety  and  virtue,  and  worthy  of  the  name  (Paa.  Ixxiii, 
1 ;  Isa.  xiv,  17 ;  xlix,  3 ;  John  i,  47 ;  Rom.  ix,  6 ;  xi,  20). 
Israelites  was  the  usual  name  of  the  twelve  tribes,  from 
their  leaving  Egypt  until  after  the  death  of  SauL  But 
in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  between  the  ten  tribes 
and  Judah  from  the  death  of  Saul  onward,  these  ten 
tribes,  among  whom  Ephraim  took  the  lead,  arrogated 
to  themselves  this  honorable  name  of  the  whole  nation 
(2  Sam.  ii,9, 10, 17,28;  iii,  10, 17;  xix, 40-43;  1  Kings 
xii,  1) ;  and  on  their  separation,  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, into  an  independent  kingdom,  founded  by  Jero- 
boam, this  name  was  adopted  for  the  kingdom,  so  that 
thenceforth  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes  were  called  Ungs 
of  Israel,  and  the  descendants  of  David,  who  ruled  over 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  called  kings  of  Judah.  So 
in  the  prophets  of  that  period  Judah  and  Israel  are  put 
in  opposition  (Hos.iv,  15;  v,3, 5;  vi,  10;  vii,l;  viii,  2, 
3,6,8;  ix,  1, 7 ;  Amos i,  1 ;  ii,6;  iii,14;  Mici,5;  Isa.v, 
7).  Yet  the  kingdom  of  Judah  could  still  be  reckoned  as 
a  part  of  Israd,  as  in  Isa.  viii,  14,  the  two  kingdoms  are 
called  the  two  houses  of  Israel;  and  hence,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  Samaria,  the  name 
Israel  began  agun  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  8ur\'iving 
people. — Gesenius.    See  Hebrew;  Israelite;  etc. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  excluding  Judah,  in 
1  Sam.  xi,  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous  cry  of  the 
rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  1)  and  against  his 
grandson  (1  Kings  xii,  16).  Thenceforth  it  was  assumed 
and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  northern  kingdom,  in 
which  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and 
Simeon  had  no  share. — Smith.    See  Israel,  Kingdom 

OF. 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  returned  ex- 
iles, although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah, resum^  the  name  Israel  as  the  designation  of  their 
nation,  but  as  individuals  they  are  almost  always  de- 
scribed as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  Instances 
occur  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  application  of 
the  name  Israel  to  Judah  (e.  g.  2  Chron.  xi,  3 ;  xii,  6), 
and  in  Esther  of  the  name  Jews  to  the  whole  people. 
The  name  Israel  is  also  used  to  denote  laymen  as  dis* 
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tinguished  from  priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministers 
(Ezra  vi,  16;  ix,  1;  x,  26;  Neh.  xi,  8,  etc.).— Smith. 
The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ever  formed  the  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  stock  (1  Kings  xviii,  30, 81 ;  Ezra 
vi,  17 ;  Jcr.  xxxi,  1,  etc.).  Hence  also  in  the  New  Test 
"  Israel"  is  applied  (as  in  No.  2  above)  to  the  true  peo- 
ple of  God,  whether  of  Jcwbh  or  Gentile  origin  (Rom. 
ix,  6 ;  Gal.  vi,  16,  etc.),  being,  in  fact,  comprehensive  of 
the  entire  Church  of  the  redeemed.— Fairbaim.  See 
Jews. 

ISRAEL,  Kingdom  of.  The  name  Israel  (q.  v.), 
which  at  first  had  been  the  national  designation  of  the 
twelve  tribes  collectively  (Exod.  iii,  16,  etc),  was,  on  the 
division  of  the  monarchy,  applied  to  the  northern  king- 
dom (a  usage,  however,  not  strictly  observed,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xii,  6),  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  portion, 
which  was  termed  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  limita^ 
tion  of  the  name  Israel  to  certain  tribes,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  that  of  Ephraim,  which,  accordingly,  in  some 
of  the  prophetical  writings,  as  e.  g.  Isa.  xvii,  13 ;  IIos.  iv, 
17,  gives  its  own  name  to  the  northern  kingdom,  is  dis- 
cernible even  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  afibrds  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  of  the  causes  which  eventually  led  to  the 
schism  of  the  nation.  It  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
rivalry,  which  needed  only  time  and  favorable  circum- 
stances to  ripen  into  the  revolt  witnessed  after  the  death 
of  Solomon. 

I.  Causes  of  the  Division,— The  prophet  Abijah,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  announce  to  Jeroboam,  the 
Ephraimite,  the  transference  to  him  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  declared  it  to  be  the  pun- 
ishment of  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  idolatry  so  largely  promoted  by  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi,  81-85).  But  while  this  revolt  from  the  house 
of  David  is  to  be  thus  viewed  in  its  directly  penal  char- 
acter, or  as  a  divine  retribution,  this  does  not  preclude 
an  inquiry  into  those  sacred  causes,  political  and  other- 
wise, to  w^hich  this  very  important  revolution  in  Israel- 
itish  history  is  clearly  referable.  Such  an  inquiry,  in- 
deed, will  make  it  evident  how  human  passions  and  jeal- 
ousies were  made  subservient  to  the  di\ane  purpose. 

Prophecy  had  early  assigned  a  pre-eminent  place  to 
two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob— Judah  and  Joseph — as  the 
founders  of  tribes.  In  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
hb  sons  by  the  dying  patriarch,  Joseph  had  the  birth- 
right conferred  upon  him,  and  was  promised  in  his  son 
Ephraim  a  numerous  progeny;  while  to  Judah  promise 
was  made,  among  other  blessings,  of  rule  or  dominion 
over  his  brethren — "thy  father's  children  shall  bow 
down  before  thee''  (Gen.  xlviii,  19, 22;  xlix,  8, 26;  comp. 
1  Chron.  v,  1, 2).  These  blessings  were  repeated  and  en- 
larged in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut,  xxxiii,  7, 17). 
The  pre-eminence  thus  prophetically  assigned  to  these 
two  tribes  received  a  partial  verification  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  exodus  their  numbers  were  nearly  equal,  and  far 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  other  tribes ;  and  further,  as  be- 
came their  position,  they  were  the  first  who  obtained 
their  territories,  which  were  also  assigned  them  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  land.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to 
the  various  other  circumstances  which  contributed  to 
the  growth  and  aggrandizement  of  these  two  tribes,  and 
which,  from  the  position  these  were  thus  enabled  to  ac- 
quire above  the  rest,  naturally  led  to  their  becoming 
heads  of  parties,  and,  as  such,  the  objects  of  mutual  rival- 
ry and  contention.  The  Ephraimites,  indeed,  from  the 
very  first,  gave  unmistakable  tokens  of  an  exceedingly 
haughty  temper,  and  preferred  most  arrogant  claims 
over  the  other  tribes  as  regards  questions  of  peace  and 
war.  This  may  be  seen  in  their  representation  to  Gideon 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Judg.  xdii,  1),  and  in  their  con- 
duct towards  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii,  1).  Now  if  this  over- 
bearing people  resented  in  the  case  of  tribes  so  incon- 
siderable as  that  of  Manasseh  what  they  regarded  as  a 
slight,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  they  must  have  eyed 
the  proceedings  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  more 
"Specially  their  rival.    Hence  it  was,  that  while  on  the 


first  establishment  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  Ephraimites,  witk 
the  other  northern  tribes  with  whom  they  were  aswd- 
ated,  silently  acquiesced,  they  refused  for  seven  years  to 
submit  to  his  successor  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  (2  SanLiL 
9-11),  and  even  after  their  submission  they  showed  a 
disposition  on  any  favorable  opportunity  to  raise  the  cry 
of  revolt :  "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xx,  1).  I: 
was  this  early,  long-condnued,  and  deep-rooted  fe^og, 
strengthened  and  embittered  by  the  schism,  though  ik^ 
concurring  with  it,  that  gave  point  to  the  language  in 
which  Isaiah  predicted  the  blessed  times  of  Mea^*. 
"  The  envy  also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adver- 
saries of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off;  Ephraim  shall  not  cutt 
Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim"  (Isa.  xi,  13]. 
Indeed,  for  more  than  400  years,  from  the  time  thtt 
Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the  Israelitish  hosts,  Ephraim, 
with  the  dependent  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Benjamin, 
may  be  said  to  have  exercised  undisputed  pre-emiDeoce 
till  the  accession  of  David.  Accordingly  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  a  people  would  not  readily  sofamii 
to  an  arrangement  which,  though  declared  to  be  of  di- 
vine appointment,  should  place  them  in  a  subcndin^ 
condition,  as  when  God  "  refused  the  tabemade  of  Jo- 
seph, and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  bat  chose  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  even  the  Mount  Zion  which  he  loveiT 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  67, 68).    See  Ephkaim. 

There  were  thus,  indeed,  two  powerful  elements  teod- 
ing  to  break  up  the  national  unity.  In  addition  to  tht 
long-continued  and  growing  jealousy  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Ephrjumites  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  another  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  dynasty  of  David  in  particular  wss 
the  arrangement  just  referred  to,  which  consisted  is 
the  removal  of  the  civil,  and  more  particularly  the  ecde- 
siastical  government,  to  Jerusalem.  The  Mosaic  ocdi- 
nances  were  in  themselves  exceedingly  onerous,  anu 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  felt  by  such  as 
were  resident  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  as  it  en- 
tailed upon  them  long  journeys,  not  only  when  attend- 
ing the  stated  festivals,  but  also  on  numerous  other  oc- 
casions prescribed  in  the  law.  This  must  have  been 
felt  as  a  special  grievance  by  the  Ephraimites,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  national  sanctuaiy  had  been  for  a 
very  long  period  at  Shiloh,  within  their  own  tcrritonr; 
and  therefore  its  ^ansference  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to 
discern,  would  not  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  a  pectpk 
who  had  proved  themselves  in  other  respects  so  jealots 
of  their  rights,  and  not  easily  persuaded  that  this  was 
not  rather  a  political  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  rival 
tribe,  than  as  a  matter  of  divine  choice  (1  Kings  xir, 
21).  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  other  provisions  of  the  theocratic  eamomr 
relative  to  the  anniud  festi\'als  would  be  taken  advanta^ 
of  by  those  in  whom  there  existed  already  a  spirit  (^ 
dissatisfaction.  Even  within  so  limited  a  locality  as 
Palestine,  there  must  have  been  inequalities  of  dimatc, 
which  must  have  considerably  affected  the  seasons,  wot 
particularly  the  vintage  and  harvest,  with  which  tht 
feasts  may  in  some  measure  have  interfered,  and  in  so 
far  may  have  been  p^uctive  of  discontent  between  the 
northern  and  southern  residents.  That  there  were  in- 
conveniences in  both  the  respects  now  mentioned  would 
indeed  appear  from  the  appeal  made  by  Jeroboam  to 
his  new  subjects,  when,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  and 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  schism  by  making  it  religious 
as  well  as  political,  he  woiUd  dissuade  them  from  at- 
tendance on  the  feasts  in  Judah :  "  It  is  too  much  for 
you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem*'  (1  ILings  xii,  28) ;  andfnjm 
the  fact  that  he  postponed  for  a  whole  month  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (ver.  82),  a  change  to 
which  it  is  believed  he  was  induced,  or  in  the  adop- 
tion of  which  he  was  at  least  greatly  aided,  by  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  the  harvest  being  considerably  later  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  districts  {Ptct.  BiUe^  note 
on  1  Kings  xii,  82). 

Again,  the  burdensome  exactions  in  the  form  of  ser- 
vice and  tribute  imposed  on  his  subjects  by  Solomon 
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for  his  extensive  buildings,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
splendid  and  luxurious  court,  must  have  still  further 
deepened  this  disaffection,  which  originated  in  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  already  referred  to.  It  may  indeed 
be  assumed  that  this  grievance  was  of  a  character  which 
appealed  to  the  malcontents  more  directly  than  any  oth- 
er; and  that  these  burdens,  required  especially  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  capital,  must  have  been  exceediqgly 
disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  who 
did  not  in  any  way  participate  in  the  glories  in  support 
of  which  such  onerous  charges  were  required.  The  bur- 
dens thus  imposed  were  indeed  expr^sly  stated  to  be 
the  chief  ground  of  complaint  by  the  representatives  of 
Israel  headed  by  Jeroboam,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  at  Shechem,  waited  on  the  son  of  Solomon 
with  a  view  to  obtain  redress  (1  Kings  xii,  4).  The 
long  SDMulderlng  dissatisfaction  could  no  longer  be  re- 
pr^ed,  and  a  mitigation  of  their  burdens  was  imperi- 
ously demanded  by  the  people.  For  this  end  Jeroboam 
had  been  summoned,  at  the  death  of  Solomon,  from 
Egypt,  whose  presence  must  have  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  issue,  although  it  may  be  a  question  wheth- 
er Jeroboam  should  not  be  regarded  rather  as  an  instru- 
ment called  forth  by  the  occasion  than  as  himself  the 
instigator  of  the  revolt.  With  this  agrees  the  intima- 
tion made  to  him  from  the  Lord  many  years  before  by 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  The  very  choice  of  Shechem, 
within  the  territories  of  Ephraim,  as  the  coronation 
place  of  Rehoboam,  may  have  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
pression of  the  rebellious  spirit  in  the  n(»rthem  tribes  by 
means  of  so  grand  and  imposing  a  ceremony. 

However  this  may  have  been,  or  in  whatever  degree 
the  causes  specified  may  have  severally  operated  in 
prodaciog  the  revolt,  the  breach  now  made  was  never 
healed,  God  himself  expressly  forbidding  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Rehoboam  and  his  counsellors  to  subju- 
gate the  revolted  provinces  with  the  intimation, "  This 
thing  is  from  me**  (1  Kings  xii,  24).  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  productive,  with  but 
slight  exceptions,  of  further  estrangement. 

IL  Extent  and  Resources  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel-^ 
The  area  of  Palestine,  even  at  its  utmost  extent  under 
Solomon,  was  very  circumscribed.  In  its  geographical 
relations  it  certainly  bore  no  Comparison  whatever  to 
the  other  great  empires  of  antiquity,  nor  indeed  was 
there  any  proportion  between  its  size  and  the  mighty 
influences  which  have  emanated  from  its  soiL  Making 
»llowance  for  the  territories  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  possession  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  area 
of  Palestine  did  not  mnch  exceed  13,000  square  miles. 
This  limited  extent,  it  might  be  shown,  however^  did 
the  present  subject  call  for  it,  rendered  that  land  more 
8uitahle  for  the  purposes  of  the  theocracy  than  if  it  were 
of  a  far  larger  area.  What  precise  extent  of  territories 
was  embraced  in  the  kmgdom  of  Israel  cannot  be  very 
coaly  determined,  but  it  may  be  safely  estimated  as 
niore  than  double  that  of  the  southern  kingdom,  or,  ac- 
cording to  a  more  exact  ratio,  as  9  to  4.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  specify  with  exactness  (he  several  tribes  which  com- 
posed the  respective  kingdoms.  In  the  announcement 
made  by  Ahijah  to  Jeroboam,  he  is  assured  often  tribes, 
while  only  one  is  reserved  for  the  house  of  David ;  but 
this  must  be  taken  only  in  a  general  sense,  and  is  to  be 
Mitcqweted  by  1  Kings  xii,  23  (compare  ver.  21) ;  for  it 
would  appear  that  Simeon,  part  of  Dan,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Benjamin,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  Je- 
"walem  itself  was  situated  within  that  tribe,  formed 
portion  of  the  kmgdom  of  Judah  (Ewald,  Gesckichte,  iii, 
^).^  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Judah  was  the 
only  independent  tribe,  and  therefore  it  might  be  spoken 
of  as  the  one  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
honae  of  David.  The  ten  tribes  nominally  assigned  to 
Israel  were  probably  Joseph  (= Ephraim  and  Manaa- 
seh),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Benjamin,  Dan, 
Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben,  Levi  being  intentionally  omit- 
ted; the  ten  actually  embraced  in  it  seem  to  have  been 
Sphriim,  Manasseh  (East  and  West),  Issachar,  Zebulon, 


Asher,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Reuben,  and  (in  part)  Dan.  With 
respect  to  the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have 
be^  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings  iii,  4) ; 
as  much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon  (see  1 
Kings  xi,  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  northern  kingdom ;  and  Ammon,  though 
coimected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's  native  land 
(2  Chron.  xii,  13),  and  though  afterwards  tributary  to 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  5),  was  at  one  time  allied  (2 
Chron.  xx,  1),  we  know  not  how  closely  or  how  early, 
with  Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho  and  Japho 
remained  in  the  possesion  of  Israel 

With  regard  to  population,  again,  the  data  are  even 
more  defective  than  with  respect  to  territorial  extent. 
According  to  the  uncompleted  census  taken  in  the  re^ 
of  David,  about  forty  years  previous  to  the  schism  of 
the  kingdom,  the  fighting  men  in  Israel  numbered 
800,000,  and  in  Judah  600,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9);  but  in 
1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  6,  the  numbers  are  differently  stated  at 
1,100,000  and  470,000  respectively,  with  the  intimation 
that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  included  (comp.  xxvii, 
24).  As  bearing  more  directly  on  this  point,  Rehobo- 
am raised  an  army  of  180,000  men  out  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  to  fight  against  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  21) ; 
and  again,  Ahijah,  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  Trith  4CiO,000 
men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
800,000  (2  Chron.  xiii,  8).  Accordmg  to  the  general 
laws  observable  in  such  cases,  these  numbers  may  be 
said  to  repres^it  an  aggregate  population  of  from  Jive 
and  a  half  to  six  millions^  of  which  about  one  thirdf  or 
two  millions,  may  be  fairly  arsigned  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  at  the  time  of  the  separation. 

Shechem  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  (1 
ELings  xii,  2d),  venerable  for  its  traditions,  and  beauti- 
ful in  its  situation.  Subsequentiy  Tirzah,  whose  love- 
liness had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of  Solomon  (Cant. 
vi,  4),  became  the  royal  residence,  if  not  the  capital  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiv,  17)  and  of  his  successocs  (xv, 
33;  xvi,  8,  17,  23).  After  the  murder  of  Jeroboam's 
son,  indeed,  Baasha  seems  to  have  intended  to  fix  his 
capital  at  Ramah,  as  a  convenient  place  for  annoying 
the  king  of  Judah,  whom  he  looked  on  as  his  ordy  dan- 
gerous enemy;  but  he  was  forced  to  renounce  this  plan 
(1  Kings  iv,  17,  21).  Samaria,  uniting  in  itself  the 
qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility,  and  a  commanding 
position,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (1  Kings  xvi,  24),  and  re- 
mained the  capital  of  the  kingdom  until  it  had  ^ven 
the  last  proof  of  its  strength  by  sustaining  for  three 
years  the  onset  of  the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was 
probably  only  a  royal  residence  of  some  of  the  lorael- 
itish  kmgs.  It  may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient 
holiness  of  Shiloh  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the 
secluded  site  of  the  tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves. 
He  chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan. 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel,  a  Benja- 
mite  city  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out  by  history 
and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

III.  Political  and  Religious  Relations  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel, — But  whilst,  in  extent  of  territory  and  of  pop- 
udation,  and  it  might  be  shown  also  in  various  other  re^ 
spects,  the  resources  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  at 
the  very  least  double  those  of  its  southern  rival,  the 
latter  embraced  elements  of  strength  which  were  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  other.  There  was  first  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  ex- 
posed its  northern  frontier  to  invasions  on  the  part  of 
Syria  and  the  Assyrian  hosts.  But  more  than  this,  or 
any  exposure  to  attack  from  without,  were  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  polity  on  which  the  king- 
dom was  founded.  Jeroboam^s  public  sanction  of  idol- 
atry, and  his  other  interferences  with  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  law,  more  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  priesthood,  at  once  alienated  from  his  govern- 
ment all  who  were  well  affected  to  that  economy,  and 
who  were  not  ready  to  subordinate  their  religion  to  any 
political  considerations.  Of  such  there  were  not  a  few 
within  the  territories  of  the  new  kingdom.     The  Le- 
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vites  in  particular  fled  the  kingdom,  abandoning  their 
;ut>perty  and  posaeasions ;  and  bo  did  many  others  be- 
sides ;  '^  such  as  set  their  hearta  to  seek  the  Lord  God 
o(  Israel  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers.  So  they  strengthened  the  king- 
dom of  Judah"  (2  Chron.  xi,  13-17).  Not  only  was  one 
great  source  of  strength  thus  at  once  dried  up,  but  the 
strongly  conservating  principles  of  the  law  were  vio- 
lently shocked,  and  the  kingdom  more  than  ever  ex- 
posed to  the  encroachments  of  the  heathenism  which 
extended  along  its  frontier. 

One  element  of  weakness  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  it  was  composed, 
more  especially  after  they  had  renounced  those  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  law  which,  while  preserving  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  tribes,  served  to  bind  them  together 
as  one  people.  Among  other  circumstances  unfavora- 
ble to  unity  was  the  want  of  a  capital  in  which  all  had 
a  common  interest,  and  with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed by  some  common  tie.  This  want  was  by  no  means 
compensated  by  the  religious  establishments  at  Bethel 
and  Dan.  But  it  is  in  respect  to  theocratic  and  relig- 
ious relations  that  the  weakness  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael specially  appears.  Any  sanction  which  the  usur- 
pation of  Jeroboam  may  have  derived  at  first  from  the 
announcement  made  to  him  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  and 
afterwards  from  the  charge  given  to  Rehoboam  and  the 
men  of  Judah  not  to  fight  against  Israel,  because  the 
thing  was  from  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xii,  28),  roust  have 
been  completely  taken  away  by  the  denunciations  of 
the  prophet  out  of  Judah  against  the  altar  at  Bethel  (1 
Kings  xiii,  1-10),  and  the  subsequent  announcements  of 
Ahijah  himself  to  Jeroboam,  who  failed  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  kingdom  was  given  him  (1  Kings 
xiv,  7-16).  The  setting  up  of  the  worship  of  the  calves, 
in  which  may  be  traced  the  infiuence  of  Jeroboam's  resi- 
dence m  £g3i)t,  and  tl),e  consecrating  of  priests  who 
could  have  no  moral  weight  with  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  were  chosen  only  for  their  subservience  to  the  royal 
win,  were  measures  by  no  means  calculated  to  consoli- 
date a  power  from  which  the  divine  sanction  had  been 
expressly  withdrawn.  On  the  contrary,  they  led,  and 
very  speedily,  to  the  alienation  of  many  who  might  at 
the  outset  have  silently  acquiesced  in  the  revolution, 
even  if  they  had  not  fully  approved  of  it.  The  large 
migration  which  ensued  into  Judah  of  all  who  were  fa- 
vorable to  the  former  institutions  must  still  further  have 
a^ravated  the  evil,  as  all  vigorous  opposition  would 
thenceforth  cease  to  the  downward  and  destructive  tend- 
ency of  the  anti-theocratic  policy.  The  natural  result 
of  the  course  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  step  taken  by 
Jeroboam  was  never  retraced  by  any  Of  his  successors, 
one  after  another  following  the  example  thus  set  to 
them,  so  that  Jeroboam  is  emphatically  and  frequently 
characterized  in  Scripture  as  the  man  ^*  who  made  Is- 
rael to  sin,"  while  his  successors  are  described  as  follow- 
ing in  "  the  sin  of  Jeroboam." 

Further,  as  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  are  referable  to 
Egypt,  so  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  was  introduced  by 
Ahab,  the  seventh  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  had  its  origin 
in  the  Tyrian  alliance  formed  by  that  monarch  through 
his  marrirge  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
Sidon.  Hitherto  the  national  religion  was  ostensibly 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the  representation  of  the 
calves;  but  under  this  new  rdgn  every  attempt  was 
made  to  extirpate  this  worship  entirely  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  God's  prophets  and  the  subversion  of  his  altars. 
It  was  to  meet  this  new  phase  of  things  that  the  stren- 
uous agency  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  their  associates  was 
directed,  and  assumed  a  quite  peculiar  form  of  prophetic 
ministration,  though  still  the  success  was  but  partial  and 
temporary.     See,  however,  under  Elltaic  and  Elisha. 

rV".  Decay  and  Dissolution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel 
— ^The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power.  It 
was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  deprived  of  many 
elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as  open  and  as 
*jiridely  extended  as  before,  but  it  wanted  a  capital  for 


the  seat  of  organized  power.  Its  teiritoiy  was  as  fer- 
tile and  as  tempting  to  the  spoiler,  but  its  people  wete 
less  united  and  patriotic  A  corrupt  religion  poisooid 
the  source  of  national  life.  While  lesa  reverence  attend- 
ed on  a  new  and  unconsecrated  king,  and  leas  respect 
was  felt  for  an  aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  c^ 
the  Levites,  the  army  which  David  foand  hAid  to  eon- 
troUrose  up  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  w3fel 
strength ;  and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  t 
revolution,  occupied  the  throne  in  quick  suocefiaoD. 
Tyre  ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  kn- 
ger  profitable  to  the  merchant  city.  Mo«b  and  AmmoB 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A  pow- 
erful neighbor,  Damascus,  sat  aimed  at  the  gate  of  Is- 
rael; and  beyond  Damascus  might  be  discerned  the 
rising  strength  of  the  first  great  monarchy  of  the  worid. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  therefore  the 
history  of  its  decay  and  di^olution.  In  no  true  sense 
did  it  manifest  a  principle  of  progress,  save  only  ia 
swerving  more  and  more  comfidetely  (ram  the  couzee 
marked  out  by  Providence  and  revelation  for  the  seed 
of  Abraham ;  and  yet  the  history  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing how,  notwithstanding  the  ever-widening  breadi  be- 
tween the  two  great  branches  of  the  one  oommunitj, 
the  divine  purposes  concerning  them  were  aocompliah- 
cd.  That  a  polity  constituted  as  was  that  of  the  nofth- 
cm  kingdom  contained  in  it  potent  elements  of  decay 
must  be  self-evident,  even  were  the  fact  less  ckariy 
marked  on  every  page  of  its  history. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  carried  back 
with  him  into  Israel  the  good-will,  if  not  the  sobstantial 
assistance  of  Shishak,  and  this  will  account  for  his  es- 
caping the  storm  from  Egypt  which  swept  over  Bebo- 
boam  in  his  fifth  year  (2  Chron.  xii,  2-9).  Daring  that 
first  period  Israel  was  far  from  quiet  within.  Althoqgb 
the  ten  tribes  collectively  had  decided  in  favor  of  Jero- 
boam, great  numbers  of  individuals  remained  attached 
to  the  fiimily  of  David  and  to  the  worship  at  Jenisaksa, 
and  in  the  three  first  years  of  Rehoboam  migrated  into 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xi,  16, 17).  Perhaps  it  was  not  mtil 
this  process  commenced  that  Jeroboam  was  worked  op 
to  the  desperate  measure  of  erecting  rival  sanctuaries 
with  visible  idols  (1  Kings  xii,  27) ;  a  measure  whkh 
met  the  usual  ill-success  of  proftne  state-craft,  and  s^ 
gravated  the  e\41  which  he  feared.  Jeroboam  had  not 
sufficient  force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a  founder  «€ 
a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  securing  his 
present  elevation.  Without  any  ambition  to  share  in 
the  commerce  ol"  Tyre,  or  to  compete  with  the  growing 
power  of  Damascus,  or  even  to  complete  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  helpless  monarch  whom  he  had  deiHived  of 
half  a  kingdom,  Jeroboam  acted  entirely  on  a  defensive 
policy.  He  attempted  to  ^ve  his  subjects  a  centre 
which  they  wanted  for  their  political  all^ioncc,  in  She- 
chem  or  in  Tirzah.  He  sought  to  change  merely  so 
much  of  their  ritual  as  was  inconsistent  with  his  author* 
ity  over  them.  But,  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  were 
set  up,  the  priests,  and  Levites,  and  many  rdigioos  Is- 
raelites (2  Chron.  xi,  16)  left  their  country,  and  the  dis- 
astrous emigration  was  not  effectually  checked  even  l^ 
the  attempt  of  Baasha  to  build  a  fortress  (2  Chron.  xri, 
6)  at  Ramah.  A  new  priesthood  was  introduced  (1 
Kings  xii,  81)  absolutely  dependent  on  ftie  king  (Amos 
vii,  13) ;  not  forming,  as  under  the  Mosaic  law,  a  landed 
aristocracy,  not  respected  by  the  people,  and  onaUe 
either  to  withstand  the  oppression  or  to  strengthen  the 
weakness  of  a  king.  A  priesthood  created  and  a  ritasl 
devised  for  secular  purposes  had  no  hold  whatev^  tsx 
the  conscience  of  the  people.  To  meet  their  spiritual 
cravings  a  succession  of  prophets  was  raised  up,  great  in 
their  poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  self-de- 
pendence, their  moral  influence,  but  imperfectly  organ- 
ized— a  rod  to  correct  and  chedc  the  civil  govi^mmait) 
not,  as  they  might  have  been  nndtf  happier  drcom- 
stances,  a  staff  to  support  iL  The  army  soon  learned 
its  power  to  dictate  to  the  isolated  monarch  and  diss- 
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nited  people.  Although  Jeroboam,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom,  himself  reigned  nearly  twenty-two  years,  yet 
his  eon  and  successor  Nadab  was  violently  cut  off  after 
a  brief  reign  of  less  than  two  years,  and  with  him  the 
whole  house  of  Jeroboam. 

Thus  speedUy  closed  the  first  dynasty,  and  it  was  but 
a  type  d  those  which  followed.  Eight  houses,  each 
ushered  in  by  a  revolution,  occupied  the  throne  in  rapid 
succession,  the  army  being  frequently  the  prime  movers 
in  these  transactions.  Thus  Baasha,  in  the  midst  of 
the  army  at  Gibbethon,  slew  Nadab,  the  son  of  Jero- 
boam ;  and,  again,  Zimri,  a  captain  of  chariots,  slew 
Elsh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  and  reigned  only 
seven  days,  during  which  time,  however,  he  smote  all 
the  poMerity  and  kindred  of  his  predecessor,  and  ended 
his  own  days  by  suicide  (1  Kings  xvi,  18).  Omri,  the 
captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish  the  usurper 
Zimri,  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years  he  prevailed 
orer  his  other  rival  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people, 
(hnri,  the  sixth  in  order  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  found- 
ed a  more  lasting  dynasty,  for  it  endured  for  forty-five 
years,  he  having  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab,  of 
vhom  it  is  recorded  that  he  "  did  more  to  provoke  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel 
that  were  before  him*"  (1  Kings  xvi,  88) ;  and  he,  again, 
by  his  son  Ahaziab,  who,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  two 
yean,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  and,  leaving  no  son, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoram,  who  reigned 
twelve  years,  until  slain  by  Jehu,  the  captain  of  the 
amiy  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  who  also  executed  the  total 
destetion  of  the  family  of  Ahab,  which  perished  like 
those  of  Jeroboam  and  of  Baasha  (2  Kings  ix,  9). 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  the  rival  kingdoms 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  very  unfriendly  char- 
acter. *<  There  was  war  between  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam an  their  day^  (1  Kings  xiv,  30) ;  so  also  between 
Asa  and  Baasha  (1  Kings  xv,  14, 82).  The  first  men- 
tion of  peace  was  that  made  by  Jehoshaphat  with  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xxil,  44),  and  wMch  was  continued  between 
their  two  successors.  The  princes  of  Omri^s  house  cul- 
tivated an  alliance  with  the  contemporary  kings  of  Ju- 
dah,  which  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram 
snd  Athaliah,  and  marked  by  the  community  of  names 
amoi^  the  royal  children.  Ahab*s  Tyrian  alliance 
strengthened  him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine 
mind  of  Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  further  support. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  suffered  also  from  foreign  ene- 
mies. In  the  reign  of  Omri  the  Syrians  had  made 
tbemsdves  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Israel  (1 
Kings  XX,  88),  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  erect 
streets  for  themselves  in  Samaria,  which  had  just  been 
made  the  capital.  Further  incursions  were  checked  by 
Ahab,  who  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Sjrrians  which 
lasted  three  yean  (1  Kings  xxii,  1),  until  that  king,  in 
league  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  attempted  to 
wrest  Bamoth-Gilead  out  of  their  hands,  an  act  which 
cost  him  his  life.  The  death  of  Ahab  was  foUowed  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Moabites  (2  Kings  i,  4),  who  were 
again,  however,  subjugated  by  Jehoram,  in  league  with 
Jehoshaphat.  Again  the  Syrians  renewed  their  inroads 
on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  even  besieged  Samaria, 
bat  fied  through  panic  In  the  reign  of  Jehu  "  the  Lord 
began  to  cut  Israel  short :  and  Hazacl  smote  them  in  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel"  (2  Kings  x,  82).  Their  troubles 
from  that  quarter  increased  still  further  during  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  when  the  Syrians  reduced  them  to  the  ut- 
most extremities  (2  Kings  xiii,  7).  To  this  more  pros- 
perous days  succeeded,  with  a  reverse  to  Judah,  whose 
long  presumptuously  declared  war  against  Israel 

Under  Jeroboam  11,  who  ireigned  forty-two  years,  the 
aflaiis  of  the  northern  kingdom  revived.  "  He  restored 
the  coast  of  Israel,  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto 
the  sea  of  the  plain;  ...  he  recov^^  Damascus,  and 
Hamath,  which  beUmged  to  Judah,  for  Israer  (2  Kings 
xiv,  25,  28).  DamaflcuB  was  by  this  time  probably 
weakened  by  the  advance  of  the  power  of  Assyria. 
This  period  of  proq[>erity  was  followed  by  another  of  a 


totally  different  character.  Jeroboam^s  son  and  suc- 
cessor Zachariah,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  was 
assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  six  monthis,  by  Shallum, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one  month,  was  slain  by  Men- 
ahem,  whose  own  son  and  successor  Pekahiah  was  in 
turn  murdered  by  Pekah,  one  of  his  captains,  who  was 
himself  smitten  by  Hoshea.  In  the  days  of  Menahem, 
and  afterwards  of  Pekah,  the  Assyrians  are  seen  extend- 
ing their  power  over  Israel;  first  under  Pul,  to  whom 
Menahem  paid  a  tribute  of  threescore  talents  of  silver, 
that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  king- 
dom in  his  hand  (2  Kings  xv,  19).  Now  the  Ass^Tians 
are  fotmd  pushing  their  conquests  in  every  direction; 
at  one  time,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  leading  away  into 
captivity  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
XV,  29),  and  again  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  then  besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Isra- 
elites, in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians,  who  had  some- 
how recovered  their  former  ascendency.  See  Stria. 
This  interposition  led  to  the  destruction  of  Damascus, 
and  in  the  succeeding  weak  reign  of  Hoshea,  who  had 
formed  some  secret  alliance  with  Egypt  which  was  of- 
fensive to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  to  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  after  a  three-years'  siege,  by  Shalmaneser,  and 
the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Assyria ;  and  thus  ter- 
minated the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  an  existence  of  258 
years.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet  remained 
in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of  religious  decline, 
moral  debasement,  national  degradation,  anarchy,  blood- 
shed, and  deportation.  Even  these  were  gathered  up 
by  the  conqueror  and  carried  to  Assyria,  never  again,  as 
a  distinct  people,  to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly 
and  pleasant  land  which  their  forefathers  won  under 
Joshua  from  the  heathen.  (See  Ewald,  Eirdextung  in 
die  Geschichte  des  Volket  Israel,  and  Geschichte  de$  Vo1ke§ 
Israel  his  ChristuSf  Getting.  1851 ;  also  Witsii,  AiKd^tf 
\ov,  de  decern  ti'ibubus  Israel,  in  his  jEgypHaca,  p.  808 
sq. ;  J.  G.  Klaiber,  Hist  regni  EphrainL,  Stuttg.  1888.) 
— Fairbaim;  Kitto;  Smith. 

V.  (^ronological  Difficulties  of  the  Reigns  as  compared 
with  those  of  Judah. — These  will  mostly  appear  by  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  annexed  table,  where  the  num- 
bers given  in  the  coltmms  headed  "  nominal"  are  those 
contained  in  the  express  words  of  Scripture.  These 
and  other  less  obvious  discrepancies  will  be  found  ex- 
plained under  the  titles  of  the  respective  kings  in  this 
Cgdopasdia,  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  recapitulate  the 
most  prominent  of  them  together. 

1.  The  length  of  Jeroboam's  reign  is  stated  in  1  Kings 
xiv,  20  to  have  been  twenty-two  years,  which  appear 
to  have  been  reckoned  from  the  same  point  as  Rehobo- 
am's  (L  e.  in  Nisan) ;  whereas  they  were  only  current, 
^ce  Rehoboam's  accession  took  place  somewhat  prior 
to  that  of  Jeroboam.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam  (seventeen  years,  1  Kings 
xiv,  21),  and  Abijah  (three  years,  1  Kings  xv,  2)  were 
but  twenty  years,  and  Nadab  succeeded  Jeroboam  in 
Asa's  second  year  (ver.  25).  In  like  manner  Nadab's 
two  nominal  years  (ver.  25)  are  current,  or,  in  reality, 
little  over  one  year;  for  Baasha  succeeded  him  in  Asa's 
third  year  (verse  28, 33).  So,  again,  Baasha's  twenty- 
four  years  of  reign  (verse  88)  must  be  reduced,  for  pur- 
poses of  continuous  reckoning,  to  twenty-three;  for 
Elah  succeeded  him  in  Asa's  twenty-sixth  year  (1  Kings 
xvi,  8).  Once  more,  Elah's  two  years  (ver.  8)  must  be 
computed  as  but  one  full  year,  for  Zimri  slew  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Asa's  twenty-seventh  year  (ver.  10, 15). 
The  cause  of  this  surplusage  in  these  reigns  appears  to 
be  that  at  some  point  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the 
begiiming  of  the  calendar  for  the  regnal  years  of  the 
Israelitish  reign  was  changed  (see  1  Kings  xii,  32, 38) 
from  the  spring  (the  Hebrew  sacred  year)  to  the  faU 
(their  older  and  secular  year),  so  that  they  overlap 
those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by  more  than  half  a  year. 
The  reigns  of  the  line  of  Judah  must  therefore  be  taken' 
as  the  standard,  and  the  parallel  line  of  Israel  adjusted 
by  it.     (The  numbers  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  in  2 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OP  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

Y*aro/pre- 
etding  King 

LetuU 

KlROS 

OP 
ISKABL. 

Vomm9uet$tt4iU 

Kl5M 

OP 

Ytmrifpf*. 
etdincEimf 

1 

Nomi- 
nal. 

R«al. 

Noml- 

RmI. 

Uah- 
•r. 

Clin- 
ton. 

Wi- 
n»r. 

Cor- 
rect. 

Nom- 
inal. 

R«al. 

Nooi-  p     , 
tnaL    "^'• 

Nom- 
inaL 

R«l. 

JmdaL 

22 

21+ 

Jeroboam 

975 

970 

975 

973 

Rehoboam 

41 

41+ 

17 

17+ 

•  • 

■  • 

Naamab. 

958 

950 

957 

956-5 

AbUah 

•  • 

■  • 

8 

8 

18th 

18th 

955 

056 

055 

WA 

Asa 

41 

41 

80th 

80th 

Manrh^^ 

2d 

2d 

8 

1 

Nadab 

954 

955 

954 

051 

^*. 

^FI^hAJi 

8d 

3d 

24 

28 

Baasha 

958 

954 

953 

950 

I 

26th 

26th 

2 

1 

Elah 

980 

980 

930 

927 

27Ui 

27  th 

7d. 

7d. 
4 

Zimii 
Tibnl 

929 

•  • 

980 

•  • 

928 

•  • 

926 
926 

31 8t 

31 8t 

12 

7 

Omri 

929 

980 

928 

922 

8Sth 

SSth 

22 

20 

Ahab 

918 

919 

918 

916 

914 

915 

914 

912 

Jehoehaphat 

85 

36 

25 

26 

4th 

4th 

Azabah. 

17th 

17th 

2 

1 

Ahazlah 

898 

896 

897 

890 

ISth 

ISth 

12 

12- 

Jehoram 

896 

895 

896 

694 

892 

891 

889 

887-6 

Jehoram 

82 

37 

8 

3 

5tb 

8-«th 

28 

28 

Jeha 

885 

884 

885 

884 

(Athallah) 

22 

•  • 

28+ 

«  ■ 

1 
6 

I 
6 

12th 

11th 

AthaliaL 

884 

888 

884 

888-2 

1 
.  .        1 

878 

877 

878 

877-6 

Jehoash 

7 

7 

40 

40— 

7tb 

7th 

Ziluah. 

fiSd 

23d 

17 

17- 

Jehoahaz 

856 

855 

856 

SKM 

87th 

39th 

16 

16— 

Jehoash 

841 

889 

840 

838 

839 

887 

838 

887 

Amazlah 

26 

85 

29 

29 

8d 

8d 

JehoadJaD. 

15th 

15th 

41 

41 

Jeroboam  II 

825 

823 

825 

823-2 

810 

808 

809 

808 

Uzziah 

16 

16 

62 

58 

87th 

10th 

Jechdi^ 

Cll] 

[Interreejnnm] 
Zechariah 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

782-1 

SSth 

SSth 

6  m, 

6m. 

778 

771 

772 

770 

39th 

39th 

Im. 

Im. 

Shallum 

772 

no 

771 

770 

89th 

89th 

10 

lO+'Menabem 

772 

770 

771 

770-69 

60th 

50th 

2 

2 

Pekahiah 

761 

759 

760 

759-« 

52d 

52d 

20 

20 

Pekah 

759 

757 

759 

757-6 

758 

756 

75d 

75ft-6 

Jotham 

26 

50 

16 

16+ 

2d 

8d 

Jenuba. 

742 

741 

741 

740 

Ahaz 

80 

36 

16 

16 

17th 

17th 

[8] 

[Interregnnm] 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

787-6 

12th 

12th 

9 

»— 

Hoshea 

780 

780 

729 

729-« 

726 

726 

725 
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Hezekiah 

25 

25 

89 

29 

8d 

3d 

AbL 

6th 

6th 

Samaria  taken 

721 

721 

721 

720 

M 

693 

697 

696 

607-6 

Manaaseh 

12 

18 

55 

55 

m  m 

■  • 

Hephzibik 

648 

642 

641 

642-1 

Amon 

22 

•22 

8 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

Mesholte- 
mecb. 

641 

640 

689 

640-39 

Josiah 

S 

8 

81 

81 

•  • 

•  • 

Jedidah. 

610 

609 

609 

609 

Jehoahaz 

23 

23 

SncL 

8  m. 

•   • 

•  • 

HamataL 

- 

610 

609 

609 

609-8 

Jehoiakim 

25 

20 

11 

10+ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

ZebadAb. 

509 

598 

598 

698 

Jehoiachin 

18 

18 

8  m. 

8  m. 

•  • 

m  m 

Nehnehta. 

599 

598 

598 

693 

Zedekiab 

21 

21 

11 

lO-l- 

•  • 

Hamntal 

588 

587 

586 

588 

Jeraaalem 
destroyed. 

-, 

Chron.  xv,  19;  xvi,  1,  are  evidently  a  transcriber's  er- 
ror for  twenty-five  and  twenty-six ;  see  1  Kings  xvi,  8). 

2.  Omri's  reign  is  stated  in  1  Kings  xvi,  23  to  have 
lasted  twelve  years,  beginning,  not,  as  the  text  seems 
to  indicate,  in  Asa's  thirty-first  year,  but  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  (for  Zirari  reigned  but  seven  days),  since  Ahab 
succeeded  him  in  Asa's  thirty-eighth  (ver.  29),  making 
these  really  but  eleven  full  years,  computed  as  above. 
The  thirty-first  of  Asa  is  meant  as  the  date  of  Omri's 
sole  or  undisputed  reign  on  the  death  of  his  rival  Tibni, 
after  four  years  of  contest  His  six  y^ars  of  reign  in 
Tirzah  (some  verse)  are  dated  from  this  latter  point, 
and  are  mentioned  in  opposition  to  his  removal  of  his 
capital  at  the  end  of  this  last  time  to  Samaria  (ver.  24), 
where,  accordingly,  he  reigned  one  full  or  two  cturent 
years,  still  computed  as  above.  This  last-named  fact  is 
again  the  key  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  length  of  his 
successor  Ahab's  reign,  which  is  set  down  in  ver.  29  as 
twenty-two  years  "in  Samaria ;**  for  they  date  firom  the 
change  of  capital  to  that  place  (Ahab  having  probably 
been  at  that  time  appointed  ^'iceroy),  being  ui  reality 
only  a  small  fraction  more  than  twenty  years.  This 
appears  from  the  combination  of  the  residue  of  Asa's 
rdgn  (41  —38 =8 ;  comp.  also  1  Kings  xxii,  41)  and  the 
seventeenth  of  Jehoshaphat,  when  Ahaziah  succeede<l 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii,  61).  Ahazioh's  two  years  (same 
verse)  arc  to  be  computed  as  current,  or  one  full  year, 
on  the  same  principle  as  above. 

The  other  difficulties  relate  to  minute  textual  dis- 
crepancies, not  important  to  the  chronology;  some  of 
them  involve  the  supposition  of  interregna.  They -will 
all  be  found  fully  discussed  under  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective kings  to  whose  reigns  they  belong.  For  a 
complete  vindication  and  adjustment  of  all  the  textual 
numbers  (save  two  or  three  universally  admitted  to  be 
^t)  by  means  of  actual  tabular  construction,  see 


the  Meth.  Quart,  Review,  Oct.  1850.    See  also  Jcdab, 

KlNGDO^I  OF. 

The  chronology  of  the  kings  has  been  minutdy  in- 
vestigated by  Usher,  Chronol^ia  Sacra  (in  his  WMs, 
xii,  95-144) ;  by  Lightfoot,  Ord^  of  the  Texts  of  the  0. 
T,  (in  Works,  i,  77-130) ;  by  Halea,  New  Analyns  of 
Chronology,  ii,  372-447 ;  by  Ointon,  Fasti  Hellaiici,  m, 
Append.  §  6;  by  H. Browne,  Onh  Sadontm,  chap,  iv; 
and  by  Wolff,  in  the  Studien  tu  Krii,  (1858,  iv.)  See 
Chronology. 

Israel  ben-Samuel  Maohbebi,  a  Jewish  writ- 
er of  the  Karaitic  sect,  flourished  at  the  opening  of  ilie 
14  th  century,  at  Kahira.  He  deserves  our  notice  as  the 
author  of  works  on  the  Jewish  laws  and  traditions,  in 
which  he  advanced  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Kara- 
ites. Thus,  in  his  work  n;3'>rn^  nisirt  (written  about 
1806),  he  asserts  that  the  animal,  if  killed  according  to 
law,  and  eaten  according  to  prescription,  develops  it- 
self in  man  to  a  higher  state  of  being.  The  '^sbochet' 
(the  person  killing  the  animal)  must,  however,  be  a  be- 
liever of  the  migration  of  the  souls  of  animals  into  the 
souls  of  men,  else  it  can  not  only  not  take  effect,  bat 
makes  the  meat  unfit  for  food.  But  it  is  also  as  the 
interpreter  of  the  matrimonial  laws  that  he  ranks  hig|i 
among  the  Karaites.  See  GrUtz,  Gesch.  der  Jvdeit,rii 
322.     (J.H.W.) 

Ifl'raSllte  (Heb.  Fwregfi',  '^iH'n^,  2  Sam.  xviL 
25;  once  [Numb.xxv,  14]  ^K^b^  ©""K,  nwm  of  Israel 
L  e.  male  Israelite;  fern.  H^K'^i^  ''laraelitiah  wom- 
an," Lev.  xxiv,  10 ;  Sept  and  New  Test  'ItrpcajKhTK^  * 
descendant  of  Jacob,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the  dto- 
sen  nation,  for  which,  however,  the  simple  name  Isiu- 
KL  (q.  V.)  is  oftener  employed  in  a  ooUective  sense,  but 
with  various  degrees  of  extension  at  different  times: 
(1.)  The  twelve  tribes  descended  from  Jaoob^s  »ooi, 
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ailed  "Israel''  already  in  Egypt  (Exod.  iii,  16),  and  so 
hroaghoot  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Fudges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  often  with  the  explicit  ad- 
lition  ^aO"  Israel  (2.)  The  larger  portion,  or  ten 
lorthem  tribes,  after  the  death  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  ii,  9,  10, 
17, 28),  a  distinction  that  prevailed  even  under  David 
2  Sam.  xix,  40).  (3.)  More  definitely  the  schismatical 
wrtion  of  the  nation  (consisting  of  all  the  tribes  but 
fodah  [including  Simeon]  and  Benjamin),  which  es- 
;abli8h^  a  separate  monarchy  at  Samaria  after  the 
letth  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xii,  19).  Seldom  does  the 
legitimate  kingdom  of  Judah  appear  in  the  sacred  nar- 
lative  under  this  appellation  (2  Chron.  xii,  1 ;  xv,  17). 
(4.)  After  the  Exile,  the  two  branches  of  the  nation  be- 
came again  blended,  both  having  been  carried  away  to 
the  same  or  neighboring  regions,  and  are  therefore  des- 
ignated by  the  ancient  title  without  distinction  in  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  1  Maccabees.  Gradually,  however,  the 
name  "Jews"  (q.  v.)  supplanted  this  appellation,  espc- 
dallv  among  foreigners.  (5.)  In  the^  N.  Test  the  term 
"laiel"  and  "Israelite"  is  used  of  the  true  theocracy  or 
spiritual  people  (2  Cor.  xi,  22).— Winer,  i,  617.  See  He- 
brew. 

IsraSli'tish  (Lev.  xxiv,  10  qq.).    See  Israelite. 

Is'saohar,  the  name  of  two  men  in  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  descendants  of  one  of  them,  and  the  region  inhab- 
ited by  them. 

1.  The  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fifth  of  Leah ;  the 
first  bom  to  Leah  after  the  inter\'al  which  occurred  in 
the  births  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxx,  17 ;  comp.  xxix, 
So).  He  was  bom  in  Padan-Aram  early  in  KC.  1914. 
In  Genesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and  the 
few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe  contain 
merely  a  brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and  heroes  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii,  1-5).  At  the  descent  into 
Eg>'pt  four  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  who  founded  the 
four  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xlvi,  13 ;  Numb, 
xxvi,  23,  25;  1  Chron.  vii,  1). 

Form  and  Sigrdjicaium  of  the  A%Re.— Both  are  pecul- 
iar. The  form  is  'n3«C  [i.  c.  Yitsaskar';  if  pointed 
88  would  be  regular,  '^Sb^'^] :  such  is  the  invariable 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  Co- 
dex and  Verdon,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  but  the  Masoretes  have  pointed  it  so  as  to 
sopersede  the  second  S,  '13^^%  Yi9sa[8'\kar' ;  SepL 
'Iwdxap,  N.  T.  'I<Ta<rxap,  joeephus  laadxapiQ  {Ant.  v, 
1, 22), referring  to  the  tribal  territory;  Vulg.  Isachar, 
(See  Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb,  p.  1831.) 

<^  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
luune  is  recorded  as  bestowed  on  account  of  a  circum- 
sUnce  connected  with  the  birth.    But,  as  may  be  also 
noticed  in  more  than  one  of  the  otliers,  two  explana- 
tions seem  to  be  combined  in  the  narrative,  which  even 
then  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  name.    **  God  hath  given  me  my  hire  C^5^»  '^" 
^)  > .  .  and  she  called  his  name  Issachar,**  is  the  rec- 
^\  but  in  verse  18  that  "  hire"  is  for  the  surrender  of 
^  maid  to  her  husband,  while  in  verse  14-17  it  is  for 
^  discovery  and  bestowal  of  the  mandrakes.    Besides, 
IS  indicated  above,  the  name  in  its  original  form — Isas- 
kar— rebels  against  thb  interpretation,  an  interpreta- 
tion which,  to  be  consistent,  requires  the  form  subse- 
quently imposed  on  the  word,  Is-sachar.    The  verbal 
aUosion  b  not  again  brought  forward,  as  it  is  with  Dan, 
Asher,  etc,  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses.    In  the 
^nner  only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern  a  faint 
*cho  of  the  sound  of  **  Issachar"  in  the  word  shikmo — 
"  his  shoulder^'  (Gen.  xlix,  16).    The  words  occur  again 
•tawtt  identically  in  2  Chron.  xv,  7,  and  Jer.  xxxi,  16 : 
*^?^  ^="there  is  a  reward  for;"  A.V.  "shall  be  re- 
garded."  An  expansion  of  the  story  of  the  mandrakes, 
^ith  curious  details,  will  be  found  in  the  Tettamentum 
/*ttW  (Fabridus,  Cod  Pf««fcpi7r.  p.  620-623).    They 
»ae  nltimatdy  dep(mted  **  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (ao- 
'^''ting  to  the  same  legend),  whatever  that  may  mean. 


Tribe  ofltsackar, — Issachar^s  place  during  the  jour- 
ney to  Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  tabernacle,  with 
his  brothers  Judah  and  Zebulun  (Numb,  ii,  5),  the  group 
moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x,  15),  and  having  a 
common  standard,  which,  according  to  the  Rabbinical 
tradition,  was  of  the  three  colors  of  sardine,  topaz,  and 
carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  three  tribes, 
and  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lion's  whelp  (see  Targum 
Pseudo-Jon.  on  Numb,  ii,  3).  At  this  time  the  captain 
of  the  tribe  was  Nethaneel  ben-Zuar  (Numb,  i,  8 ;  ii,  5 ; 
vii,  18 ;  X,  15).  He  was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph, 
who  went  as  representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies 
(xiii,  7),  and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  who  assist- 
ed Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv, 
26).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who  were  to 
stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  the  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii,  12).  He  was  still  in  com- 
pany with  Judah,  Zebulun  being  opposite  on  £baL 
The  number  of  the  fighting  men  of  Issachar  when  taken 
in  the  census  at  Sinai  was  54,400.  During  the  journey 
they  seem  to  have  steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mor- 
tality at  Peor  they  amounted  to  64,800,  being  inferior  to 
none  but  Judah  and  Dan— to  the  latter  by  100  souls 
only.  The  numbers  given  in  1  Chron.  vii,  2,  4,  5,  prob- 
ably the  census  of  Jo^,  amount  in  all  to  145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connection  be- 
tween Issachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed,  to  be 
renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasions,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  turn.  The  intimate  relarion  with  Zebu- 
lun was,  however,  maintained.  The  two  brother-tribes 
had  their  portions  close  together,  and  more  than  once 
they  are  mentioned  in  company.  The  allotment  of  Is- 
sachar lay  above  that  of  Manasseh.  The  specification 
of  its  boundaries  and  contents  is  contained  in  Josh,  xix, 
17-23.  But  to  the  towns  the^  named  must  be  added 
Daberath  (a  Levitical  city,  xxi,  28 :  Jarmuth  here  is 
probably  the  Remeth  of  xix,  21)  and  Ibleam  (Josh,  xvii, 
11).  The  boundary,  in  the  words  of  Josephus  (A  ni,  v,  1, 
22), "  extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor."  In  fkct,  it  almost  exactly 
consisted  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  JezreeL  The 
southern  boundary  we  can  trace  by  £n-gannim,  the 
modem  Jenln,  on  the  heights  which  form  the  southern 
enclosure  to  the  plain ;  and  then  further  westward  by 
Taanach  and  Mcgiddo,  the  authentic  fragments  of  which 
still  stand  on  the  same  heights  as  they  trend  away  to 
the  hump  of  CarmeL  On  the  north  the  territory  nearly 
ceased  with  the  plain,  which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor, 
the  outpost  of  the  hills  of  2^bulun.  East  of  Tabor,  the 
hill-country  continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  while  a  detour  on  the  S.E.  included  a  part 
of  the  plain  within  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  near  Beth- 
shean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley.  In  a 
central  recess  of  the  plain  stood  Jezreel,  on  a  low  swell, 
attended,  just  across  the  border,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
eminence  of  Mount  Gilboa,  and  on  the  other  by  that 
now  called  Ed-Duhy,  or  "Little  Hermon,"  the  latter 
having  Shtmem,  Nain,  and  Endor  on  its  slopes— names 
which  recall  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
events  in  the  history  of  Israel.    See  Tribe. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities  in 
the  tribe,  with  their  approved  or  conjectural  identifica- 
tions: 

Abez,  Town. 

Auaharath,  da 

Anem,  do. 

Aphek,  da 

Beth-gan,  do. 

Beth-pazzez,  da 

Beth-shemesb,  do. 
Chesullotb,  or  Chisloth^      ^a 

Tabor,  \ 

Dabareb*.  or  Daberath,  do. 

Bn-gahnim,  da 

Bn-Eaddah,  do. 

Gur,  Ascent, 

Hapharaim,  Town, 
Ibleam  da 

Ittah-kazln,  do. 
Jarmuth,  do. 


UhneijUt 
{Meskarfih\tt 
See  Em-qamniii. 
[EUFtdehl  t 
See  En-oamnim. 

Kattkab-^'Hawa  t 

IkeaU 

Debureh. 
Jenin. 

UinMahiDt 
iMukeiMleh^r 
[El'Afuleh]f 
{Jelttjnehl  t 
{Kefr  Kmna}  t 
See  Ramotu. 


Jeireel,  -jpLstn, 

(FaDDU 

Jokmeam,  or  Jakneom,     Town. 


IfaDDUEa,    JfnZfWn. 


■i    dels  and  Unkel- 
t    bllebif 

[Sliara]r 

lEth-SktJrahj  r 


Rabblth, 

Ramoth,  or  Remeth, 

Sbabulmah, 

Sblbor, 

Shniiem, 

Tbia  territory  was,  as  it  atill  is,  amont;  the  richist 
]«Tul  in  Palestine.  Westward  nis  the  fumDus  pliiii 
vhicb  derived  its  nimp,  the  "acvd-plot  of  God"— such 
is  the  sigiiilication  of  Jezieel— froin  its  fertility,  and  the 
very  weeds  of  which  at  this  day  testify  W  ita  enotroous 
powBTB  of  production  {Stanley,  .S.  and  P.  p.  348).  See 
E9^^tf^ELON;  Jezhebi.  On  the  north  is  Tabor,  which, 
even  under  the  bumiiig  sun  of  that  climate,  is  said  to 
retain  the  glades  and  dells  of  an  English  wood  (ibid.  p. 
350).  On  Che  east,  behind  Jeireel,  is  the  opening  which 
conducts  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan — to  that  Beth-Sbean 
nhich  WIS  proverbially  among  the  Rabbis  the  gate  of 
Paradise  for  its  fniitfulness.  It  ia  t^ia  aspect  of  the 
teiriloiy  of  Issachar  which  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  blcssinp  of  Jacob,  The  image  of  the  "sturdy  he- 
"*"  (P'2-k  '^'^'35 — the  large  animal  used  for  burdens  and 
field-work,  not  the  lighter  and  smftet  she-ass  for  riding 
— "  couching  down  between  the  two  staUa,"  chewing  the 
fodder  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet — ia  very  applicable,  not 
oiJy  to  the  tendendea  and  habits,  bnt  to  the  Tery  Hze 
and  air  of  a  ntral  agrarian  people,  while  the  sequel  of 
the  verae  is  no  kss  auggeative  of  the  certain  result  of 


ant,  and  he  bowed  his  back  to  bear,  and  became  a  alat 
to  tribute" — the  tribute  impoeed  on  him  by  the  various 
marauding  tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  lenitory  by 
the  richness  of  the  crops.  The  blesang  of  Moses  com- 
^  the  [Hcture.    He  is  not  only  "  in  tents" — in  nom- 


ad or  acmi-Domad  life— bat  "rejoicinf^  in  tbcm:  ani'tt 
is  perhapa  not  atraining  a  point  to  observe  that  he  has 
by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his  individuality.  He  aid 
Zebnlun  are  mentioned  together  as  having  part  po— 
aion  in  the  holy  moun^D  of  Tabor,  which  was  near  Iba 
frontier  line  of  (ach  (DeuL  xxsiii,  18, 19),  We  pan 
from  thia  to  the  time  of  Deborah :  the  chief  sliag^  in 
the  great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  tenitoiy 
of  lasaohar,  "by  Taanach  at  the  waleia  of  Megiddo' 
(Judg.T,  19);  but  the  allnsian  to  the  tribe  in  the  nmf  \ 
of  triumph  is  of  tbe  most  cursory  nature,  uot  coneislail  I 
with  its  hat-ing  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  actiXL 

One  among  the  judgea  of  Israel  was  fhnn  Iseachar—  | 
Tola  (Judg.  x,  1)— but  beyond  the  length  of  hia  nrav  ! 
we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he  resided  out  of  | 
the  runilB  of  hia  01m  tribe — at  Shamir,  in  Uoont  Epht*- 
im.  By  Joaephus  he  is  omitted  entirely  (ace  AnI.  v,  7, 
6).  The  censue  of  the  tribe  taken  in  the  reij^  of  David 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  ia  contained  in  1  C^mat 
vii,  1-6,  and  an  ciprcssion  occurs  in  it  which  testifis  to 
the  nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  tribe  no  leas  than  36.000  wer«  ma- 
rauding mercenary  trtwpa — "  hands"  (B'^'inj) — a  term 
applied  to  do  other  tribe  in  this  enumeration,  Ihoi^  ; 
cIsewherB  to  Gad,  and  uniforinly  to  the  irregular  bodiu 
of  the  Dedouin  nations  round  Israel,  This  was  ;rob*-  | 
bly  at  the  close  of  David's  reign.  Thirty  years  btfcte, 
when  two  himdred  of  the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had 
gone  to  Itebron  to  asaist  in  mokiug  David  king  ovtr 
the  entire  realm,  different  quaMcationa  are  nMcd  in 
them — they  "  had  understanding  of  the  tXrea  to  knov 
what  Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  all  their  brelhien 
were  at  their  commandment."  To  what  this  "undci- 
standing  of  the  timce"  was  we  have  no  dew  (see  Dey- 
ling,  ObteiT,  i,  160  sq.)-  By  the  later  Jewish  inteipiet- 
ers  it  is  c:tptained  aa  skill  in  ascertaining  the  period) 
of  the  Bun  and  moon,  the  inten^slation  of  months,  and 
dates  of  solemn  feasts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
signs  of  the  heavens  (Targum,  ad  loc. ;  Jcnme,  QiaA 
Beb.").  Josephua  (Ant.  vii,  a,  2)  givea  it  as  '-knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happoi  f  and  he  adda  that  the 
armed  men  who  came  with  these  leaden  were  iOflSk 
One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  acconling  to  an  old 
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Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (QfUBst.  ffeb,  on 
2  Chron.  xvii,  16),  was  Amasiab,  son  of  Zichii,  who, 
nith  200,000  men,  offered  himself  to  Jehovah  in  the 
senice  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  16) ;  but  tlus  is 
very  questionable,  as  the  movement  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  Jndah  and  Benjamin.  The  ruler  of 
the  tribe  at  this  time  was  Chnri,  of  the  great  family  of 
Michael  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  18 ;  compare  vii,  3).  May  he 
Dot  have  been  the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Israel  of  the 
same  name — the  fonnder  of  the  "  house  of  Omri"  and  of 
the  ^  house  of  Ahab,"  the  builder  of  Samaria,  possibly 
on  the  same  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  the  Issacharite 
judge,  Tola,  had  formerly  held  his  court  ?  But,  whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  at  any  rate  one  dynasty  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  kings  was  Issacharite.  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahi- 
jah,  of  the  honse  of  Issachar,  a  member  of  the  army 
with  which  Nadab  and  all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbe- 
thon,  apparently  not  of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (com- 
pare 1  Kings  xvi,  2),  slew  the  king,  and  himself  mount- 
ed the  throne  (1  Kings  xv,  27,  etc).  He  was  evidently 
1  fierce  and  warlike  man  (xvi,  29;  1  Chron.  xvi,  1),  and 
m  idolater  like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty 
lasted  during  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  reign  and  the 
two  of  his  son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was 
wrested  from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father 
had  acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and  con- 
nections of  Baasha — he  left  him  *'  not  even  so  much  as 
a  hoy"  (xvi,  11). 

Distant  as  Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  the  inhabi- 
tants took  part  in  the  Passover  with  which  Hezekiah 
sanctified  the  opening  of  his  reign.  On  that  memora- 
ble occasion  a  multitude  of  the  people  from  the  north- 
ern tribes,  and  among  them  from  Issachar,  although  so 
long  estranged  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
ibrgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications,  yet 
by  the  enlightened  piety  of  Hezekiah  were  allowed  to 
keep  the  feast;  and  they  did  keep  it  seven  da>^  with 
KTcat  gladness — ^with  such  tumultuous  joy  as  had  not 
been  known  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  whole 
land  was  one.  Nor  did  they  separate  till  the  occarion 
bad  been  ngnalized  by  an  immense  destruction  of  idol- 
atnms  altars  and  symbols, "  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
El^raim  and  Manasseh,**  up  to  the  very  confines  of  Is- 
sachar's  own  land — and  then  **  all  the  children  of  Israel 
retoned  every  man  to  his  possession  into  their  own  cit- 
ws"  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  1).  Within  five  years  from  this 
date  Shalmaneser,  king  of  As83nria,  had  invaded  the 
^^otth  of  Palestine,  and  after  three  years*  mege  had  taken 
Sudaria,  and,  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  had  carried  Issa- 
char away  to  his  distant  dominions.  The  only  other 
Kriptnral  allusion  to  the  tribe  is  that,  with  the  rest  of 
their  brethren  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(Pvi  only  excepted),  the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  shall  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii, 
VSmith. 

2.  A  Eorhite  Levite,  one  of  the  door-keepers  (A.  V. 
porters^  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventh  son  of 
Obed-Edom  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  5).    B.C.1014. 

Ittendorp,  Hendrik,  belonged  to  the  Evangelical 
IJtttherans  of  Holland.  He  was  called  in  1723  to  the 
f™fge  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Purmerend.  In  1737 
b«hly  infirmities  rendered  a  colleague  necessary.  In 
^  he  resigjied  his  charge. '  Though  obliged  to  desist 
jTwn  his  ministerial  work,  he  render«i  himself  eminent- 
ly uaeful  to  his  denomination  by  presenting  to  the  Dutch 
?  twnalation  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  Grerman 
^ymna.  SeeGla8ius,C;odr^fefrdA^ecfertoid,ii,196sq.; 
J^  Gftckiedam  van  het  godtdienstig  Gezang  bij  de  Lu- 
"*«^A«i  M  de  Nederianden  door,    (J.  P.  W.) 

Xaaerleln,  Israel  bes-Petachta,  a  Jewish  Rabbi 
0"  great  distinction  among  Jewish  scholars  in  the  15th 
^tury,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  truly  leam- 
ja  irtrman  synagogal  teachers,  flourished  about  1427- 
^J^At  first  he  was  settled  over  a  congregation  at 
^"'burg;  later  he  removed  to  Neustadt,  near  Vienna. 


Isseriein  was  a  very  liberal-minded  Jew,  and  did  much 
by  his  influence  to  advance  the  standing  of  Jewish 
scholarship  in  his  day.  More  particularly  was  his  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  theological  schools  of  his  Hebrew 
brethren  all  over  Germany.  From  the  moat  distant 
parts  of  Europe  students  flocked  to  the  schools  at  £r^ 
furt,  Nuremburg,  Regensburg,  and  Prague,  where  the 
Talmud  was  expounded  in  a  most  masterly  manner 
(comp.  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch,  u.  Lit,  p.  167  sq.).  According 
to  Jost  (Geach.  d,  JtidetUhunu  u.  t.  Sekiettt  iii,  116),  Isser- 
iein died  obscurely  in  1452,  but  this  seems  improbable, 
as  FUrst  has  evidence  of  Isserlein's  activity  in  1457. 
His  works  are  *j^"||rt  TB^'nin  T\VO,  a  collection  of  854 
opinions  on  the  diiffercnt  fields  of  Rabbinism  (Tenice, 
1519, 4to;  FUrth,  1778, 4to) :— D^^anDS?  fi*^pDB,  on  the 
Halachoth  (Venice,  15J9,  4to,  and^often;  FUrth,  1778, 
4to):— rrjinn  \>y  "itf^^?  a'^'n^lXa,  or  Expositions  on 
Rashi's  Commentary  to  the  Penteteuch  (^'enice,  1619, 
4to,  and  often) :— ^nilT  'I'iro  oi  D'^siHa,  or  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  Sha'are  Dura  of  Isaac  Duran  (Ven- 
ice, 1548, 4to,  and  often) ;  etc  See  Grata,  Gesch,  d,  Ju- 
den,  viii,  220  sq. ;  FUrst,  Biblioih.  Jud,  ii,  154 ;  Frttnkel, 
Israel  Isseriein  (Lib,  d.  Or.  1847),  c.  675-678.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Isserles,  Mose  ben-Israel,  a  celebrated  Polish 
Rabbi,  was  bom  at  Cracow  in  1520.  The  son  of  a  very 
wealthy  man,  and  a  relative  of  the  distinguished  savan 
Melr  Katzenellenbogen  of  Padua,  he  was  aflV)nled  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  thorough  culture.  Of  these  he 
readily  availed  himself,  and,  in  consequence,  filled  very 
prominent  positions  at  quite  an  early  age.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished, however,  rather  for  his  early  acquisitions  and 
extended  knowledge  than  any  great  natural  abilities. 
He  died  in  1578.  The  writings  of  Isserles  are  very  va- 
ried, covering  the  departments  of  theological,  exegeti- 
cal,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  historical  and  philosophical 
literature.  In  all  of  these  he  was  perfectly  at  home. 
His  most  important  works  are  Jlbl'^n  n^l'm  b,  on  Sao 
rifices  and  other  subjects  ofJetcish  Antiquities  (Prague, 
1569):— 1;;>^  'y^rya,  or  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Es- 
ther (Cremona,  1559,  4to;  Amsterd.  1769, 8vo).  For  a 
list  of  all  his  works,  see  Ftlrst,  B%blioth,Jud,  ii,  155  sq. 
See  'EtAx!i\L^Mos,b,'IsrSel gmamt  Mose  Isserles^  in  the 
Oriental  Literaturblatt  (1847),  c.  827-30;  Gihiz,  Gesck, 
d,  Juden,  ix,  472  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

I68fai''ah  (a,  1  Chron.  xxiv,  21 ;  by  1  Chron.  xxiv, 
25).    SeelsHiAU. 

iBsne,  besides  its  ordinary  sense  oi  going  forth  (^29, 
Chald.  to  fiow,  Dan.  vii,  10;  also  nix^in,  exit,  L  e. 
source,  Prov.  iv,  23,  fr^uently  of  the  direction  or  termi- 
nus of  a  boundary;  iKTOptvofiaif  to  go  out, Rev.  ix,  17, 
18),  and  progeny  (H'liiTD,  (Jen.  xl\'iii,  6,  elsewhere  "  Xtn- 
dredr  n'i5""BS,«Aoo/#,i.e.oflB^ring,Isa.xxii,24;  ovig- 
fia,  seed.  Matt  xxii,  25),  is  the  rendering  employed  by 
our  tranislators  for  several  terms  expressive  of  a  purulent 
or  jmhealthy  discharge,  especially  from  the  sexual  or- 
gans. The  most  emphatic  of  these  is  DiT,  from  2^t,  to 
fine,  both  the  verb  and  noun  being  frequently  applied 
to  diseased  or  unusual  secretions,  e.  g.  the  monthly 
courses  or  catamenia  of  women,  and  the  seminal  flux  or 
gonorrhcea  benigna  of  men  (Lev.  xv ;  Nuinb.  v,  2).  See 
Disease.  A  more  intense  and  chronic  form  of  tliis  dis- 
charge was  the  ^  issue  of  blood,"  or  uterine  hsemorrhage 
of  the  woman  in  the  Gospels  (pvovQ  alfnaros,  Mark  v, 
25 ;  Luke  viii,  43, 44 ;  alfto^futf  MatL  ix,  20),  which,  as 
it  made  her  ceremonially  unclean,  she  was  so  anxious 
to  conceal  when  she  came  in  contact  with  the  multitude 
and  with  Christ  (See  monographs  in  Volbeding,  Index, 
p.  49 ;  Hase,  Zefteii  Jesu,  p.  141.)  The  term  fl^'Jt,  Ezek. 
xxiii,  20,  signifies  a  pouring,  and  is  applied  to  the  emis- 
sio  sendnis  of  a  stallion,  to  which  the  idolatrous  para- 
mours of  Judiea  are  compared  in  the  strong  language  of 
the  prophet.    See  Adultert.     The  only  other  term  so 

rendered  is  ^ip^,  a  fountain,  applied  to  the  womb,  or 
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pudenda  muliebrOf  as  the  source  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
chaxf^e  (Lev.  xii,  7;  xx,  18;  comp.  irTjyfjf  Mark  v,  29). 
See  Flux. 

"The  texts  Lev. XV, 2, 8;  xxii,4;  Numb,  v, 2  (and  2 
Sam.  iii,  29,  where  the  malady  is  invoked  as  a  curse), 
are  probably  to  be  interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev. 
XV,  3  a  distinction  is  introduced,  which  merely  means 
that  the  cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute 
ceremonial  cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide  the 
legal  time,  seven  days  (ver.  18),  and  perform  the  pre- 
scribed purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See,  how- 
ever, Surenhusius's  preface  to  the  treatise  ZahUn  of  the 
Mishna,  where  another  interpretation  is  given.  As  re- 
gards the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it  is  general- 
ly asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  [gon,  virtdenid)  is 
modem,  having  first  appeared  in  the  15th  century. 
Chardin  {Voyages  en  Perse,  ii,  200)  states  that  he  ob- 
served that  this  disorder  was  prevalent  in  Persia,  but 
that  its  effects  were  far  less  severe  than  in  Western  cli- 
mates. If  this  bo  true,  it  would  go  some  way  to  ex- 
plain the  alleged  absence  of  the  ffon,  viruL  from  ancient 
nosology,  which  found  its  field  of  observation  in  the 
East,  Greece,  etc.,  and  to  confirm  the  supposition  that 
the  milder  form  only  was  the  subject  of  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion. But,  beyond  this,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
appear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for  want  of 
an  accurate  observation  of  their  symptoms,  leave  no 
trace  behind  them.  The  *  bed,'  *  seat,'  etc.  (Lev.  xv,  6, 6, 
etc),  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  regarded  by 
that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  defilement  extended  to 
them  merely  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  ceremo- 
nial strictness  with  which  the  case  was  ruled.  In  the 
woman^s '  issue,'  (v.  19),  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems 
alone  intended,  supposed  to  be  prolonged  (v.  26)  to  a  mor- 
bid extent  The  scriptural  handling  of  the  subject  not 
dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  s^^mptoms,  it  seems 
gratuitous  to  detail  them  here :  those  who  desire  such 
knowledge  will  find  them  in  any  compendium  of  thera- 
peutics. See  Josephus,  War,  v,  5, 6 ;  vi,  9, 8 ;  Mishna, 
Chdim.  i,  8,  8 ;  Maimon.  ad  ZcMrOy  ii,  2 :  whence  we 
learn  that  persons  thus  affected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple  mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebration, 
nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  also  Michaelis,  Laws  of 
Moses,  iv,  282"  (Smith).    See  Uncleaotcess. 

IS8U8,  or,  rather,  Isus  ("laoc),  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus {Ant,  X,  8,  6)  as  high-priest  between  Joram  and 
Axioramus;  apparently  corresponding  to  the  Jehosha- 
phat  of  the  Seder  Olam,    See  High-priest. 

Istalcn^'ras.  "  In  1  Esdr.  viii,  40,  the  '  son  of  Is- 
talcurus'  (o  rov  'IffToKKOvpov)  is  substituted  for  *  and 
Zabbud'  of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra  (viii,  14). 
The  Keri  has  Ziikur  instead  of  Zabbud,  and  of  this 
there  is  perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus"  (Smith). 

Ifl'^uah  (1  Chron.  vii,  80).    See  Ishuah. 

Is'ui  (Gen.  xlvi,  17).    See  Ishui,  1. 

ItlUa,  a  name  attributed  to  the  old  Latin  version 
which  was  the  foundation  of  Jerome's  Vulgate.  »See 
Italic  Version. 

Ital'ian  (ItoKikoq)  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture,  in 
the  mention  of  the  "  Italian  band,"  i.  e.  Roman  cohort, 
to  which  Cornelius  belonged  (Acts  x,  1).  «  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  cohort  of  Italians  separate  from  the  le- 
gionary soldiers,  and  not  a  cohort  o{  the  *Leffio  Italica,^ 
of  which  we  read  at  a  later  period  (Tacitus,  Hist,  i,  59, 
64;  ii,  100;  iii,  14)  as  being  raised  by  Nero  (Dio  Cass. 
Iv,  24 ;  Sueton.  Nero,  19).  (See  Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  p. 
800  sq.)  Wieseler  \CkronoL  p.  146)  thinks  they  were* 
Italian  volunteers;  and  there  is  an  inscription  in  Grater 
in  which  the  following  words  occur :  *  Cohors  militum 
Italioomm  voluntaria,  quae  est  in  Syria'  (see  Ackerman, 
Numismatic  Illustrations,  p.  84)"  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  St,  Paul,  i,  113).  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject :  Schwarz,  De  cohorte  Italica  et  A  ugusta  (Altdorf, 
1720).    See  Cohort. 

Italian  School  or  Philosophy.    By  the  Italian 


school  is  properly  understood  the  blending  of  the  Pr- 
thagorean  and  Eleatic  systems  of  philosophy  into  oat 
It  is  sometimes,  however,  used  of  the  P3rthagorean  sp> 
tem  merely.  The  reason  for  designating  it  as  the  Iul- 
ian  school  is  because  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  taugU 
in  Italy.    See  Pythagoras. 

Italian  Versions  op  the  Scripttrks.  The  ear- 
liest translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  modem  Italian  i* 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Giacomo  da  Viraggio  (Jaco- 
bus de  Voragine),  archbishop  of  Genoa,  in  the  b^inmnp 
of  the  18th  century.  This  rests  exdosively  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sixtus  Senensis  {BibliotA,  SanetlliK  W^and 
there  is  weighty  reason  for  doubting  the  statemait. 
That  at  an  early  period,  however,  versione  of  part^  if 
not  of  the  whole  of  Scripture  into  Italian  were  made,  ii 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  there  exist  in  various  lilmies 
MSS.  containing  them.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
is  an  Italian  Bible  in  two  vols,  folio,  as  well  as  sercni 
codioes  containing  parts  of  the  Bible  in  that  languge; 
in  the  library  at  Upsala  is  a  Codex  containing  a  hifitorr 
compiled  from  the  first  seven  books  of  the  O.  T.  m  Ital- 
ian ;  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  b  aaltal- 
ian  translation  of  the  N.T.,  with  portions  of  the  Old,  and 
in  other  libraries  like  relics  are  preserved  (sec  Le  Long. 
Bib,  Sac.  cap.  \n,  §  1). 

The  earliest  printed  Italian  Bible  is  that  of  ICioiao  di 
Malermi  (or  Malherbi),  a  Venetian  Benedictine  monk  <^ 
the  order  of  CamaldoU :  it  appeared  under  the  title  oi 
Biblia  Volgare  Historioia,  etc  (Ven.  1471 .)  The  traBS- 
lation  is  from  the  Vulgate,  and  is  pronouneed  by  B.  S- 
mon  to  be  executed  in  a  harsh  style  and  careleflslV  {Bist, 
Crit,  du  N.  T.  p.  487).  It  was,  however,  repeatedly  re- 
printed ;  the  best  editions  are  that  superintended  by 
Marini  (Ven.  1477, 2  vols,  fol),  and  that  issued  at  Venki 
in  1567  (1  vol  foL).  In  1630  Antonio  Bniccioll  issoesi 
his  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  and  in  1532  the  firet  cditioa 
of  his  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  containing  a  re- 
vised and  corrected  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  under  the 
title  of  La  Biblia  che  contiene  Sacri  Kbri  del  recckio  Ten- 
amento  tradoUo  nuovamente  de  la  Hebraica  verita  n  &i- 
gua  Toscana,  cm  dimni  libri  SelN.  T.  tradotti  da  Greco 
in  lingua  Tosc. con privUegio  de  lo  inclito  Senato  !«*% 
e  letera  a  Francesco  I,  Rege  ChrisOamssimo  (fol  Venice, 
ap.  Luc.  Ant,  Juntse).  This  translation  is  said  bv  Simn 
to  follow  in  the  O.  T.  the  Latin  version  of  Pagniii  rath- 
er than  to  be  made  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  to 
partake  of  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  Pagnini's  style. 
It  was  put  in  the  index  of  the  prohibited  books  amoog 
works  of  the  first  class.  Many  editions  of  it,  howev^ 
appeared,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  Zanetti 
(Ven.  1540, 8  vols.  fol).  Bruccioli*s  version  of  the  a  T. 
in  a  corrected  form  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1562,  along 
with  a  new  version  of  the  N.  T.  by  Gallais  and  Bexa ;  to 
this  notes  are  added,  and  especially  an  expontion  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  translation  of  Marmochini,  thoi^ 
professedly  original,  is,  in  reality,  only  a  revised  editkm 
of  that  of  Bruccioli,  the  design  of  which  was  to  bring  ii 
more  fully  into  accordance  with  the  Vulgate.  Seven! 
translations  of  the  Psalms  (some  from  the  Hebrew)  and 
of  other  parts  of  Scripture  appeared  in  Italy  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  a  new  tians- 
lation  of  the  N.  T.,  by  a  Florentme  of  the  name  of  Zacha- 
ria,  appeared  in  8vo  at  Venice  in  1542,  and  at  Florence 
in  1566,  copies  of  which  are  now  extremely  rare.  Ths 
Jew  David  de  Pomis  issued  a  translation  of  Ecclesiastcs 
with  the  origmal  Hebrew  (Ven.  1578). 

In  1607  appeared  at  Geneva  the  first  Protestant  Ital- 
ian version— that  of  Giovanni  Diodati  {La  Biblia:  Ook 
I  Libri  del  Vecckio  e  del  Nuovo  Testamento  [sm.  foUo]). 
To  this  are  appended  brief  mai^al  notea  This  ver- 
sion was  made  directly  from  the  original  texts,  and 
stands  in  high  esteem  for  fidelity.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly reprinted.  Being  in  the  plain  Lucchese  dialect,  it 
is  especially  adapted  for  circiUation  among  the  commoo 
people.     It  is  that  now  adopted  by  the  Bible  Societies 

Aversion  aflecting  greater  elegance,  but  by  no  means 
so  faithful,  is  that  of  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of 
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Florence  The  N.  T.  appeared  at  Turin  in  1769,  and 
the  O.  T.  in  1779,  both  accompanied  with  the  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  with  copious  notes,  chiefly  from  the 
fathers.  This  work  received  the  approbation  of  pope 
Pius  YL  It  is  made  avowedly  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
is  in  the  pure  Tuscan  dialect.  Repeated  editions  have 
i^)peared;  one,  printed  at  Livomo  (L^hom),  and  those 
issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Lond. 
1813, 1821),  want  the  notes,  and  have  consequently  been 
placed  in  the  index  of  prohibited  books.  To  read  and 
circulate  this  book,  though  bearing  the  papal  sanction, 
was,  till  lately,  a  grave  offense,  as  the  well-known  case 
of  the  Madiai  in  Florence  proves. — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Versions. 

Italic  Version  (Vetus  Tiald)^  the  usual  name  of 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  used  prior  to  the 
days  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  probably  made  in 
Northern  Africa  in  the  2d  century.  The  Italic,  howev- 
er, is  property  a  revision  of  this  old  Latin  version,  which 
was  in  use  in  Northern  Italy,  or  around  ^lilan.  Frag- 
ments of  it  have  been  preserved  by  Blanchini  and  Saba- 
ticr  (Eadie,  Ecdes.  Did,  s.  v.).  Portions  containing  the 
1)ooks  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  have  been  published 
by  Lord  Ashbumham  (London,  1870)  from  an  ancient 
Oxlex  in  his  library.    See  Latin  Versions. 

It'aly  ('IraXt'a,  of  uncertain  etymology),  the  name 
of  the  country  of  which  Rome  was  the  capital  (Acts 
xviii,2;  xxvii,  1,6;  Heb.  xili,  24).    This,  like  most 
geographical  names,  was  differcnUy  applied  at  different 
periods.    In  the  earliest  times  the  name  **  Italy"  in- 
cluded only  the  little  peninsula  of  Calabria  (Strabo,  v,  1). 
The  country  now  called  Italy  was  then  inhabited  by  a 
namber  of  nations  distinct  in  origin,  language,  and  gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Veneti  on 
the  north,  and  the  Pelasgi,  Sabines,  Etrurians,  etc,  on 
the  south.    But,  as  the  power  of  Rome  advanced,  these 
nations  were  successively  annexed  to  the  great  state, 
and  the  name  ^*  Italy"  extended  also,  till  it  came  te  be 
tpplled  to  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Alps,  and 
Polybius  seems  to  use  it  in  this  sense  (i,6;  ii,  14).— 
Kitto.    For  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the  word,  see 
Smitli's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Geography ^  e.  v.    From 
the  time  of  the  dose  of  the  republic  it  was  employed 
«s  we  employ  it  now,  L  e.  in  its  true  geographical 
s^QMf  as  denoting  the  whole  natural  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of  Messina.    In  the 
Xew  Testament  it  occurs  three,  or,  indeed,  more  cor- 
fcctly  speaking,  four  times.    Li  Acte  x,  1,  the  Italian 
cohort  at  Csesarea  (ij  <nr«pa  »/  KoXovfikvrj  'IraXiKtj^ 
A.V. "  Italian  band"),  consisting,  as  it  doubtless  did,  of 
men  requited  in  Italy,  illustrates  the  militarj'  relations 
of  the  imperial  peninsula  with  the  provinces.     See 
"^KMY.    In  Acts  xviii,  2,  where  we  are  told  of  the  ex- 
polaon  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  with  their  compatriots 
"  from  Italy,"  we  are  reminded  of  the  large  Jewish  pop- 
ulation which  many  authorities  show  that  it  contained. 
^  ^^»  I»  where  the  beginning  of  St  Paul's  voyage 
to  Italy'  is  mentioned,  and  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, illustrate  the  trade  which  subsisted  between  the 
pcnmsula  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.   Lastly, 
the  words  in  Heb.  xiii,  24, «  They  of  Italy  (ol  dird  rfjc 
IraXiac)  salute  you,"  whatever  they  may  prove  for  or 
*S^  this  being  the  region  in  which  the  letter  was 
^"itten  (and  the  matter  has  been  strongly  argued  both 
*jy»),  are  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  progress  of 
Umuaiiity  m  the  West.— Smith.    A  concise  account 
f  ^iwi  divisions  and  history  of  ancient  Italy  may  be 
w«ndmAnthotfsC%M*./)icf.s.v.  Italia.    See  Rome. 

Italy,  HoDERx,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe,  with 
*lf5^of  112,852  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1870 
JJ^^»WO  inhabitants.  The  name  originaUy  belonged 

atfJ^  ^'*^'^^"*  ^^^^  of  the  Apennine  peninsula  alone; 
"the  tune  of  Thucydides  it  embraced  the  whole  south- 
toxr****'  f"Mn  the  river  Laus,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
"!^I»ntiwn,  on  the  SicUian  Straits;  after  the  con- 
lucst  of  Taientom  by  the  Romans  it  was  extended  to 


all  the  conntry  firom  the  Sicilian  Straits  to  the  Amo  or 
Rubicon ;  finally,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  came  to  be 
used  of  the  whole  of  the  peninsido.  In  a  still  wider 
sense  it  was,  under  Constantinc,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
four  chief  divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  being  subdi- 
vided into  three  (according  to  others  into  four  or  two) 
dioceses — ni^Tia,  Africa,  and  Italy  Proper.  But  this 
wider  significance  died  out  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  name  has  since  been  confined 
to  the  Apennine  peninsula.  It  denoted  a  country,  the 
people  of  which  gradually  coalesced  into  one  nation, 
united  by  the  same  language,  Uterature,  and  habits,  but 
which  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  constituted  one  po- 
litical commonwealth.  Not  until  1859  did  the  national 
aspirations  for  unity  succeed  in  erecting  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  peninsula  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  in 
1866  Venetia  was  added,  and  in  1870  the  incorporation 
of  Rome  completed  the  structure  of  national  unity. 

I.  Church  History. — (1.)  The  planting  of  Christianity 
in  Italy  can  be  traced  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian 
lera.  The  apostle  Peter,  according  to  old  accounts,  vis- 
ited Rome  as  early  as  A.D.  42,  but  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced  for  the  assertion  of  Roman  theo- 
logians that  Peter  was  at  any  time  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  still  less  that  he  held  this  office  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  In  53  the  Christians,  together  with  the 
Jews,  were  expelled  from  Rome  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  RomansT  (about 
55)  indicates  that  the  Church  in  Rome  was  at  tliat  time 
fuUy  organized.  Under  Nero,  Peter  and  Paul  were  prob- 
ably put  to  death,  together  with  numerous  other  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  Among  those  who  were  put  to 
death  under  Domitian  (81-96)  was  (lavius  Clemens,  a 
man  of  consular  digtuty,  and  belonging  to  the  imperial 
family.  Many  other  churches  in  Italy,  besides  that  of 
Rome,  trace  their  foundation  to  assistants  of  the  apos- 
tles; thus  Barnabas  is  said  to  have  established  the 
Church  of  Milan,  Mark  the  Church  of  Aquileja,  ApoUi- 
naris  the  Church  at  Ravenna.  The  churches  of  Lucca, 
Fiesole,  Bologna,  Bari,  Benevento,  Capua,  Naples,  Paler- 
mo, Syracuse,  Pavia,  Urbino,  Mantua,  Verona,  Pisa,  Flor- 
ence, and  Sienna  also  claim  to  be  of  apostolic  origin. 
That  many  of  the  churches  were  really  organized  dur- 
ing the  first  century  is  not  doubted,  but  hardly  any  of 
them  has  a  documentary  history  which  ascends  beyond 
the  begiiming  of  the  2d  century.  Even  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  b  so  involved  in  obscurity  that  it 
is  not  known  in  which  order  the  first  four  bishops  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  From  the  beginning  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury bishoprics  rapidly  increased,  and  do>vn  to  the  year 
811  there  are  enumerated  many  seats  of  bishops  in  all 
the  provinces.  The  first  episde  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Sotcr  (A.D.  176  sq.)  was  written  to  the  bishops  of  Cam- 
pania, and  his  second  to  the  bishops  of  Italy.  The  Ro- 
man bishop  Zephyrinus  (203-221)  addressed  his  first 
epistle  to  all  the  bbhops  of  Sicily,  and  Euscbius  his 
third  to  the  bishops  of  Tusda  and  Campania.  A  "  Pro- 
vincial Synod  of  Rome,"  consbting  of  twelve  bishops, 
was  presided  over  by  Telesphorus  (142-154) ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  synod  under  Anicetus  (167-175) ;  another 
in  197,  and  many  more  in  the  8d  century'.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century  Christianity  was  so  firmly 
established  throughout  Italy  that  the  pagans  could  make 
no  notable  resistance  when  Christianity  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  became  the  religion  of  the  state.  The 
apostasy  of  Julian  retarded  but  little  the  >actory  of 
Christianity,  which  became  complete  when,  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  century',  Theodosius  exterminated  pa- 
ganism by  fire  and  sword.  As  the  bbhop  of  Rome  was 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church  one  of  the  three 
great  bbhops  of  the  Christian  Church  (Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch),  the  churches  of  Italy  became  subor^ 
dinate  to  hb  superintendence  and  jurisdiction ;  only  the 
Church  provinces  of  the  metropolitans  of  Milan  and 
Aqnileia  remtuned  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rome  for  many  more  centuries.  The  more  the  power 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  rose,  the  more  the  Church  his- 
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toiy  of  Italy  is  absorbed  by  the  history  of  the  papacy 
and  the  Roman  Church.  In  no  other  country  of  £ur 
rope  was  the  imity  of  faith  better  preserved  and  less  in- 
terrupted than  in  Italy.  The  rule  of  the  Arian  Goths 
(493-563)  lasted  too  short  a  time  to  establish  Arianism 
on  a  firm  foundation,  and  all  the  following  changes  in 
the  secular  government  of  the  country  recognised  the 
predominant  Church.  The  unity  of  the  Italian  Church 
during  the  Middle  Ages  was  but  little  disturbed  by  he- 
letical  sects;  the  Catharists  and  Pasagii  never  became 
powerful,  and  soon  disappeared ;  only  the  Waldenses,  in 
the  remote  valleys  of  Piedmont,  survived  all  persecu- 
tion.   See  Papacy. 

(^2,)Ili*lory  of  the  Reformation, — Italy,  like  other 
countries,  had  its  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  the  Domuiican  monk  Sa- 
vonarola (q.  v.),  who  fearlessly  advocated  a  radical  re- 
forai  of  the  Church.  The  revival  of  the  classical  stud- 
ies on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corruption  which  prevailed 
at  the  papal  court  on  the  other,  disposed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century  many  minds  towards  abandon- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Rome.  In  general,  however,  the 
tendency  towards  freethinking  was  stronger  among  the 
makonteots  than  the  wish  for  a  religious  reform.  One 
nithe  most  important  efforts  in  the  latter  direction  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Leo  X  by  some  twenty  earnest  men, 
who  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  in 
the  Church  a  spirit  of  piety  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing corruption.  Among  them  were  Cajetan,  subse- 
quently founder  of  the  order  of  the  Theatines ;  Caraffa, 
subsequently  pope  Paul  lY ;  and  Contarini,  subsequent- 
ly canlioal.  All  of  them  desired  to  effect  a  reformation 
within  the  Church,  though  some  of  them  strongly  in- 
dincd  towards  the  reformatory  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  To  this  class  of  reformers  belonged  also 
firoccioli,  who  published  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
Bible  (1530-1532),  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Among  the  sympathizers  with  this  movement 
were  also  Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modcna ;  San  FeUce,  bish- 
op of  Cava;  cardinal  Morone,  Grimani,  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  and  Foleugo,  a  pious  Benedicthic  of  Monte 
Cwina  In  conseqaence  of  the  frequent  intercourse  of 
Upper  Italy  with  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  and  other  reformers  began  to  circulate  in 
Italy  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  To  evade 
the  Inquisition,  they  were  generally  published  either 
anonymously,  or  under  the  name  of  other  authors. 

Venice  appears  to  have  been  the  first  city  of  Italy  in 
which  the  Reformation  took  root.  This  was  chiefly  due 
to  its  constant  intercourse  with  Germany,  and  to  the  in- 
dependent position  maintained  by  that  republic  towards 
the  see  of  Rome.  As  early  as  1620  Luther  received 
Bcws  from  Venice  that  a  great  need  was  felt  there  of 
evangelical  preachers  and  books,  and  in  1528  he  was  in- 
fomed  that  the  cause  was  making  good  progress.  The 
ftct  that  Venice  was  a  refuge  for  all  who  in  other  parts 
of  Italy  were  persecuted  for  their  faith  was  likewise  fa- 
Torable  to  the  progress  of  Protestantism.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1630)  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  at  Venice  to  a 
high  degree,  and  Lucio  Paolo  wrote  a  pressing  letter  in 
their  name  to  Mclancthon,  imploring  him  to  resist  to 
the  last  Even  priests  were  found  in  the  evangelical 
party,  as  Valdo  Lupetino,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans, 
*ho  advised  his  relative,  M.  Flacius,  of  lUjTia,  after- 
wards one  of  the  champions  of  Protestantism,  to  go  to 
Germany,  where  he  would  learn  a  better  theology  than 
he  would  find  in  a  convent  (1537).  Through  such  men, 
who  were  in  personal  communication  with  the  reform- 
ers, Venice  remained  regularly  connected  with  Witten- 
l^rg.  In  1539  Melancthon  addressed  on  epistle  to  Ven- 
ice which  affords  most  valuable  information  concerning 
the  position  of  the  evangelical  partj'  in  that  city  at  that 
^cw  The  evangelical  party  increased  not  only  in  the 
aty  of  Venice,  but  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  repub- 
lic, particularly  at  Vicenza  and  Treviso,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  government  ever  interfered  with  its 
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peaceful  development.  It  is  only  after  1542  that,  at  the 
instigation  of  Rome,  the  Protestants  of  the  Venetian 
republic  began  to  experience  serious  difiiculties.  Al- 
though very  numerous,  they  had  not  till  then  organized 
themselves  into  a  society.  They  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy.  They  were 
without  a  leader,  and,  besides,  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  dividing  them.  Balthasar  Altieri,  a  native  of. 
Aquila,  and  secretary  of  the  English  ambassador,  sue-* 
ceeded  in  unituig  them.  He  also  wrote  to  Luther,  ask- 
mg  him  to  obtain  for  the  Protestants,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  German  Protestant  princes,  permission  from 
the  senate  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, at  least  until  the  council  diould  decide  on  the 
points  of  difference.  He  also  invoked  the  mediation  of 
Luther  to  allay  the  manifold  divisions  which  weakened 
the  Ph>testants  of  Venetia.  As  Italy  had  intercourse 
with  Switzerland  as  well  as  with  Germany,  both  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Lutheran  reformations  had  found  their 
adherents;  and,  in  particular,  disputes  arose  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  Bucer  had  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  heal  these  difficulties,  and  it  was  now  expected 
that  Luther  would  be  more  succeasfuL  The  answer  of 
Luther  expressed,  however,  distrust  towards  the  Swiss 
and  their  doctrines,  and  warned  the  people  against  the 
works  of  Buoer.  Melancthon  was  deeply  grieved  at  the 
tone  of  Luther's  answer,  as  he  knew  the  Italians  to  be 
only  too  prone  to  indulge  in  discussions  and  arguments 
on  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Plt>bably  about  this 
time  secret  societies  began  to  be  formed  for  the  discus- 
sion of  theological  doctrines,  principally  concerning  the 
Trinity ;  and  those  ^nti-Trinitarian  schemes  which,  in 
the  following  century,  separated  Italian  Protestantism 
from  that  of  other  countries,  originated  in  them.  About 
1542  the  principles  of  Protestantism  were  introduced 
into  Istria  by  Paolo  Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria, 
and  for  a  while  made  rapid  progress,  which,  however, 
was  soon  interrupted.  After  opposing  Protestantism 
for  a  long  while,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  he 
was  for  a  while  papal  legate,  and  took  part  as  such  in 
the  Conference  of  Worms,  Vergerio  was,  by  the  reading 
of  Luther's  works,  which  he  had  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  them,  brought  to  embrace  their  views. 
His  first  convert  was  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Pola. 
Both  now  labored  zealously,  and  with  great  success,  to 
evangelize  their  dioceses,  until  in  1545  the  Inquisition 
finally  interfered,  and  Vergerio  was  obliged  to  flee. 

Next  to  Venice,  Ferrara  became  one  of  the  central 
points  of  Protestantism.  It  was  introduced  there  by 
Renata,  wife  of  Hercules  II,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XII,  king  of  France.  She  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
through  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  when  she  came  to 
Ferrara  in  1627,  she  soon  found  herself  surromided  by 
persons  holding  the  same  ^'iews.  Some  were  scholara 
who  held  offices  in  the  university  or  at  court,  while 
others  were  refugees  who,  persecuted  in  their  own  coun- 
try for  their  Protestant  opinions,  found  there  a  safe  ref- 
uge. Calvin  himself  spent  a  few  months  there  in  1586, 
and  ever  after  remained  in  active  correspondence  with 
the  duchess;  also  Hubert  Languet,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  history  of  the  French  Reformation. 
Among  the  Italians  were  Flaminio  and  Calcaguini,  a 
friend  of  Contarini  and  Poole ;  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli, 
Aonio  Paleario,  and  Celio  Secundo  Curione,  who  won 
over  Peregrino  Morata,  the  tutor  of  the  duke's  brother, 
to  Protestantism.  The  learned  daughter  of  Morata, 
Olympia,  whose  letters  express  a  truly  evangeUcal  spir- 
it, was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  the  com- 
panion of  the  young  daughter  of  Rcnata. 

From  Ferrara  probably  the  movement  spread  over  to 
Modena,  which  belonged  also  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
Already  in  1580  a  papal  rescript  commanded  the  Inqui- 
sition to  use  every  exertion  to  suppress  the  heretical 
tendency  among  the  monks  of  the  diocese  of  Ferrara. 
Yet  the  movement  did  not  really  break  out  until  1640, 
when  the  learned  Sicilian  Paolo-  Rlcci  come  to  Modena 
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and  established  a  congregation  there.  Ladies  of  high 
rank  protectetl  the  new  doctrine,  especially  a  certain 
countess  Kangonc.  As  a  sign  of  the  spirit  of  opposition 
against  Kome,  we  may  mention  the  satires  which  were 
published,  as,  for  instance,  a  letter  purporting  to  come 
from  Jesus  Christ,  and  wortled  in  the  manner  of  the  pa- 
pal mandaments,  announcing  that  our  Lord  contempla- 
.ted  resuming  the  absolute  and  immediate  government 
of  the  Church  himself.  Cardinal  Morone,  bishop  of 
Modcna,  although  evangelically  inclined  himself,  com- 
plainetl  much  in  his  letters  (1540-1544),  written  during 
hia  stay  in  Germany  as  papal  legate,  of  the  progress  of 
Protestantism  in  his  diocese,  and  said  he  was  told  that 
Modena  hatl  become  Lutheran.  But  with  the  news  of 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  came  also  the  informa- 
tion that  the  differences  conccniing  the  Eucharist  had 
arisen,  and  Bucer  wrote  to  the  Protestants  of  Modena 
and  Bologna  to  heal  the  breach  (1541).  At  Bologna, 
the  Germans  who  came  there  to  attend  the  university 
gained  many  supporters  to  evangelical  views;  the  most 
important  among  them  was  Giovanni  Mollio,  a  Minor- 
ite, who  labored  long  as  a  preacher  and  professor.  The 
presence  of  the  Saxon  ambassador,  John  of  PlaniUc,  who 
came  to  Bologna  with  Charies  V,  gave  the  Protestants 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  request  in  which  they  asked 
for  the  convocation  of  a  synod,  and  exprewed  their  ven- 
eration for  the  (tcrman  princes  who  had  protectetl  Prot- 
estantism in  their  states.  They  hoped  by  the  council 
to  get  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  to  obtain  relig- 
ious liberty ;  in  the  mean  time  they  wished  only  per- 
mission to  use  their  Bibles  without  being  on  that  ac- 
count considered  as  heretics.  The  movement  was  prop- 
agated also  through  other  parts  of  the  Papal  States,  at 
Faenza  and  Imola ;  and  iu  Rome  itself  there  were  many 
who  privately  approved  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  In 
Naples,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  imported 
by  the  (vcrman  soKliors  in  1527,  and  they  appear  to  have 
taken  root,  for  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  iu  1536  to 
counteract  the  Protestant  tendencies  by  threatening  the 
severest  punishments  against  the  so-called  heretics. 
Yet  in  the  same  year  the  emperor  himself  sent  to  Na- 
ples the  man  who  was  destined  to  play  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  evangelizatiou  of  Italy.  Juan  Valdez 
came  to  Naples  as  secretary  of  the  viceroy.  Position, 
education,  intelligence,  and  character  combined  to  make 
him  influential.  A  small  but  eminent  circle  silently 
formed  aromid  him  for  reciprocal  edification  and  the 
promotion  of  an  inner,  living  Christianity.  Among 
them  were  count  Galcazzo  Caraccioli,  nephew  of  pope 
Paul  IV ;  the  martyr  Pietro  Camesecchi,  Roman  proto- 
notary ;  Giulia  Gonzaga,  duchess  of  Trajetto ;  Vittoria 
Colonna,  the  widow  of  Pescara;  and  the  noble  confessor 
Isabella  Maurica.  Yaldez  only  continued  his  evangel- 
izing labors  for  four  years:  he  died  in  1540.  But  his 
work  was  continued  by  two  of  his  followers,  Pietro  Mar- 
tyr  Vermigli  and  Bernardino  Occhino.  The  former,  hav- 
ing been  sent  as  prior  to  an  Augustinian  convent  at 
Naples,  read  some  of  Bucer's  and  Zwingle's  works,  and, 
having  become  converted  to  their  doctrines,  he  began 
working  in  the  same  direction  as  Valdez.  He  delivered 
lectures  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  were  attended 
not  only  by  his  own  monks,  but  also  by  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  clergy  and  the  Uity.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Capuchin  Occhino,  confessor  of  Paul  III, 
general  of  his  order,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  Church  at  the  time,  was  invited  to  preach  the 
Lent  sermons  at  Naples,  first  in  1536,  and  again  in  1539. 
An  attentive  reading  of  the  Bible  had  already  caused 
him  to  regard  faith  as  the  only  means  of  salvation ;  his 
intercourse  with  Valdez  strengthened  him  still  more  in 
his  views;  he  began  preaching  justification  by  faith, 
and  gained  many  adherents  by  his  fiery  eloquence.  Al- 
though none  of  these  men  thought  as  yet  to  separate 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  were  soon  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  The  Theatine  Cajetan,  friend  of  the 
zealot  Caraffa,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  them. 
Vermigli  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  justify  him- 


self, but  was  saved  from  any  annoyance  this  time  bvdK 
interference  of  several  cardinals.  Soon  ailer,  hmrmi, 
been  at  Naples  for  about  three  years,  he  demanded  1^ 
recall;  and  having  been  appointed  prior  at  Lucca, b* 
began  to  labor  for  the  evangelization  of  this  new  &U. 
New  persecutions  finally  decided  him  to  separate  opcnk 
from  the  Chivch  of  Rome,  and  to  flee  the  countir  i^r 
safety.  Three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples  accosnps- 
nied  him :  Paolo  Lacisio,  afterwards  profesaor  at  ikrv- 
burg,TheodosioTrebellio,andGiulioTerenziana  £i^ 
teen  others  followed  him  soon  after;  among  them  Cd« 
Martinengho,  who  died  as  pastor  of  the  Italian  coiu^n- 
gation  at  Geneva;  Em.  Tremellio,  who,  after  various  vi- 
cissitudes, became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Acadenj 
of  Sedan,  and  H.  Zanchi,  who  occu|ued  a  distingukltf*i 
place  among  the  m(»t  eminent  theologians  of  Germanr. 
At  Florence  Vermigli  met  with  Occhino,  who,  stimulated 
by  his  example,  also  sacrificed  his  position,  and  left  Icj- 
ly.  Another  champion  of  the  Reformation,  the  leuned 
Celio  Secundo  Curione,  replaced  for  a  while  Martyr  is 
the  congregation  at  Lucca,  and  afterwards  labored  it 
various  places,  tmtil  he  also  was  obliged  to  seek  safetr 
in  flight,  and  went  to  Switzerland. 

Thus  the  movement  had  become  general  thitragfaoct 
Italy.  Many  admitted  that  no  reforms  were  to  te  ex- 
pected from  the  Church  or  its  hierarchy,  and  s^nrated 
from  it,  some  silently,  others  openly;  the  latter  indiiyii 
more  and  more  to  a  union  with  the  Protestants  of  Ga- 
many  and  Switzerland.  Still  a  large  number  retained 
the  hope  that  the  Church  itself  would  make  the  neco- 
sary  reforms,  either  by  the  long-wished-for  cotmeiL « 
by  other  concessions.  The  evangelical  tendencies  fine- 
ly acquired  such  influence,  even  among  the  dagr.thsi 
pope  Paul  III  thought  it  best  to  make  apparently  nee 
concesedons ;  he  appointed  Contarini,  Sadolet,  Poole,  utl 
Fregoso  (but  at  the  same  time  also  Caraffa),  membea 
of  the  college  of  cardinals.  As  a  preUminary  step  to- 
wards the  convocation  of  a  council,  he  formed  them,  to- 
gether  with  some  other  prelates,  into  a  congregatioo. 
with  the  mission  of  drawing  up  a  project  of  the  refonw 
most  needed.  Soon,  however,  the  oncompromisii^  op- 
ponents of  all  reformatonr  measures  gained  the  asccsd- 
cncy  with  the  pope,  ana  it  was  resolved  to  put  dom 
the  reformatory  movement  at  any  price.  A  superier 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Rotoe, 
with  full  power  of  life  and  death  in  all  cases  coneemin? 
religion,  and  acting  with  the  same  severity  i^gainst  iD. 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  persoiu  The  bull  estab- 
lishing the  new  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  was  is- 
sued July  21, 1542.  It  was  composed  of  six  cardinals 
with  Caraffii  at  their  head.  They  were  authorized  to 
appoint  envoys,  with  full  power  to  act  for  them  in  the 
different  provinces.  The  pope  alone  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  those  they  had  condemned.  The  new  insti- 
tution was  soon  adopted  in  Tuscany,  Milan,  and  Naple«; 
all  the  Italian  sutes  gave  it  the  necessary  soppoit 
Venice  itself  was  unable  to  resist  its  introduction,  tbooj^fa 
here  lay  judges  were  joined  to  the  inquiators.  Boob 
were  also  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  Inqu^cion; 
after  1543  no  book  was  permitted  to  be  published  with- 
out its  sanction,  and  soon  there  appeared  lists  of  forbit!- 
den  books.  Next  to  the  Inquisition,  the  Council  of 
Trent  proved  a  heavy  blow  to  Italian  Protestantina 
Many  who  were  wavering  or  lacked  courage  wctc  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  old  fold ;  many  others  left  their 
native  land  for  safety,  and  a  great  number  became  mar- 
t}TS  to  their  faith  in  dungeons  or  at  the  stake.  Rune 
gave  the  signal  of  most  of  the  persecutions  which  tk 
Protestants  suffered  in  Italy.  Caraffa  had  spies  everr- 
,  where.  Among  the  first  who  were  obliged  to  seek  safetr 
in  flight  were  Occhino  and  Vermigli.  The  congregatioii 
which  had  been  establbhed  by  them  and  Valdez  at  Xt- 
ples  was  subjected  to  severe  attacks  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter was  dead ;  many  of  its  members  gave  way  un<^ 
the  persecution,  and  the  others  were  obliged  to  use  the 
utmost  secrecy.  Giovanni  Mollio,  of  Mantalcino,  a  Fna- 
ciscan,  still  officiated  among  them  for  some  time,  but  be 
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also  was  obliged  to  leave  Naples  in  1543.  An  Augus- 
tioian  from  Sicily,  Lorenzo  Komano,  subsequently  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  finally  became  reconciled  with  Rome. 

The  congregation  founded  at  Lucca  by  Peter  Vermigli 
met  with  the  same  fate.  Rome  compelled  the  senate  in 
1545  to  issue  severe  edicts  against  the  Protestants,  who 
here  also  submitted  to  outward  conformity,  and  by  so 
doing  lost  the  spirit  which  had  animated  them,  so  that 
when  the  Inquisition  was  really  established  among  them 
the  greater  number  became  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
Many,  however,  resisted  to  the  last,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  left  for  Geneva,  Berne,  Lyon,  and 
other  places.    See  Ixquisition. 

The  countess  of  Ferrara  was  no  longer  able  to  protect 
her  fellow-Protestants.  A  papal  decree  <k>mmanded  that 
all  suspicious  persons  should  be  examined;  imprison- 
ment, banishment,  death,  or,  at  best,  flight,  was  the  usual 
Catc  of  the  accused.  Fannio,  of  Faenza,  fell  a  martyr  to 
his  faith.  Renata  herself  was  much  persecuted  by  her 
hasband,but  remained  steadfast,  and  after  her  husband's 
^th  retired  to  France,  where  she  showed  herself  a 
coarageous  protector  ef  the  Protestants.  All  Italy  was 
awed  into  obedience  by  the  Inquisition.  The  prisons 
at  Rome  were  filled  with  prisoners  brought  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Mollio,  having  returned  from  Naples  to 
Bologna,  was  taken,  brought  to  Rome,  and  executed. 
The  Gospel  had  made  great  pn^ress  among  the  Fran- 
dscans,  especially  in  Upper  Italy ;  a  large  number  of 
them  were  imprisoned,  others  escaped,  and  most  of  them 
were  compelled  to  recant.  The  persecution  became  still 
more  violent  when  Caraffa  himself,  aged  seventy-nine 
years,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1555  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV.  To  purify  and  restore  the  Church  was  his 
chief  aim,  and,  in  order  to  attain  this,  he  was  most  zeal- 
oos  in  the  persecution  of  all  unbelievers  and  heretics. 
He  spared  none — not  even  the  leaders  of  the  moderate 
reform  party.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  (Con- 
tsrini  being  dead),  cardinal  Morone,  remained  a  prison- 
er mitil  the  pope's  death,  in  the  castle  of  St.Angelo. 
Kshop  Foscarari,  of  Modena,  and  San  Felice,  of  Cava, 
were  also  arrested,  while  cardinal  Poole  was  summoned 
to  come  from  England  to  justify  himself.  Among  the 
chief  points  of  accusation  against  Morone  were  that  he 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
<'f  Trent,  especially  in  regard  to  justification ;  that  he 
rejected  the  efficiency  of  good  works,  and  advised  his 
Ijearers  to  tnist  only  in  the  redeeming  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
The  first  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Paul  IV  was  Poroponio 
Algieri,  who  had  labored  faithfully  for  the  propagation 
of  evangelical  views  at  Padua;  he  died  courageously  at 
the  stake.  Under  Pius  IV,  the  Inquisition  did  not  re- 
lent in  its  work.  He  was  himself  present  at  an  auto- 
^fe  at  which  Ludovico  Paacali,  a  minister  of  the  Wal- 
^Jcwes  of  Calabria,  was  executed.  When  the  Domini- 
csn  Ghidieri,  former  president  of  the  Inqubition,  and  a 
worthy  disciple  of  Caraffa,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in 
1566,  under  the  name  of  Pius  V,  the  Inquisition  entered 
«  new  era  of  prosperity.  He  accomplished  the  final 
wppresrfon  of  Protestantism  in  Italy.  Prisoners  were 
sent  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  duke  of  Flor- 
Qwe  himself  sent  there,  as  his  peace-offering,  the  emi- 
nent apostolical  protonotary.  Pietro  Camesecchi,  whom 
his  learning,  piety,  and  position  had  heretofore  protect- 
^  and  who  now  became  a  martyr.  The  same  fate  be- 
fel  Antonio  del  Pagliarici  (Aonio  Paleario),  who,  as  pro- 
fe^r  of  rhetoric  at  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Milan,  had  ac- 
qaired  universal  reputation,  and  who  is  generally  con- 
Mdered  as  the  author  of  the  treatise  Del  Benejicio  di 
Ohriaoy  a  truly  evangelical  work,  which,  by  its  clear 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  gain- 
^  many  adherents  to  Protestantism.     ^ 

The  numerous  Protestants  of  Venetia  also  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  pajial  persecution,  although  the  repub- 
lic resisted  the  Inquisition,  and  sought  to  counteract  it 
^  a  number  of  decrees.  Already,  in  1642,  the  papal 
J^^^ella  Casa  procured  the  arrest  of  a  priest,  Giulio 
MilaiBe,  and,  soon  after,  that  of  the  provincial  of  the 


Minorites,  Baldo  Lnpetino.  The  former,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  escape.  In  1546  pope  Paul 
III  gave  a  f^h  impulse  to  the  persecutions,  and  many 
fled  the  country,  some  recanted,  and  others  were  im- 
prisoned for  life.  The  persecution  was  still  more  vio- 
lent in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice  than  in  the  city  it- 
self. The  bishop  of  Bergamo  himself,  Soranzo,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith, 
and  was  imprisoned.  A  few  only  succeeded  in  hiding 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  Alti- 
eri,  who  had  so  often  obtained  protection  for  the  Italian 
Protestants  from  the  princes  forming  the  league  of 
Smalcal(},  was  at  last  in  danger  himself,  and,  after  many 
escapes,  died  poor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brescia  in 
1560.  After  1657,  foreigners  who  visited  Venice  for 
study  or  commerce  received,  however,  some  degree  of 
protection.  This  encouraged  the  native  Protestants, 
who  called  a  minister,  and  again  formed  a  congregation 
in  private.  They  were  soon  betrayed,  and  most  of  them 
imprisoned.  The  senate  now  for  the  first  time  consent- 
ed that  their  offence  should  be  punished  by  death.  They 
were  not  burnt,  however,  but  thrown  into  the  sea  at 
night  Baldo  Lupetino  was  among  these.  The  de- 
struction of  the  little  church  of  the  Waldenses,  who, 
since  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  had  settled  at  St, 
Pisto  and  Montalto,  in  Calabria,  is  one  of  the  saddest 
episodes  of  the  sad  history  of  Italian  Protestantism. 
The  other  evangelical  communities  of  Locarno,  etc,  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

(3.)  Church  History  from  the  Suppression  of  the  Befor^ 
mation  until  the  present  Day, — ITiroughout  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  centuries  Italy  remained  dismembered 
into  a  number  of  small  states,  which  prevented  the  peo- 
ple fi-om  becoming  one  consolidated  nation.  Its  eccle- 
siastical history  during  this  period  is  as  unimportant 
as  the  politicaL  Only  once  an  sera  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms appeared  to  davm,  when  Leopold,  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  brother  of  emperor  Joseph  II,  attemptetl,  by 
the  agency  of  Scipio  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato, 
to  reform  the  polity  of  the  Church.  At  a  sj'nod  of  his 
clergy  which  Ricci  assembled  at  Pistoia  (1786),  and 
which  was  largely  attended,  the  principles  of  the  Galil- 
ean Church  and  of  the  most  liberal  Jansenism  were 
adopted ;  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  popes,  and,  in 
particular,  the  claim  of  infallibility,  were  severely  de- 
nounced, many  superstitious  ceremonies  were  abolished, 
and  it  was  determined  that  public  worship  should  be 
conducted  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  cirailated  among  them.  But  these 
enactments  were  opposed  by  most  of  the  bbhops  of  Tus- 
cany, and  when  Leopold  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
of  Austria,  the  hierarchy  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  territorial  changes  which  the  French  republic  and 
the  first  Napoleon  introduced  in  Italy  were  not  of  long 
duration,  but  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  during  this 
period  had  been  kindled  in  the  minds  of  many  Italians 
survived.  A  secret  society,  the  Carbonarij  which  at 
first  aimed  at  the  introduction  of  a  universal  republic, 
but  subsequently  had  the  establishment  of  a  national 
union  and  the  introduction  of  liberal  reforms,  and,  in 
particular,  religious  toleration,  for  its  chief  object,  spread 
with  great  rapidity  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  be- 
came the  rallpng-point  for  all  the  educated  Italians 
who  wished  to  break  the  omnipotent  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  the  political  and  social  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Carbonari  succeeded  in  1821  in  compelling 
the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  grant  a  liberal 
constitution,  but  an  armed  intervention  of  the  Austrians 
soon  restored  the  absolute  power  of  the  king  and  the 
despotic  influence  of  the  Church.  It  was,  however,  ap- 
parent that  the  educated  classes  of  Italy  only  yielded  to 
brutal  force,  and  that  the  desire  to  emancipate  the  peo- 
ple from  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and,  in  particular, 
from  the  temporal  rule  of  the  popes,  became  stronger 
every  year.  In  1830  a  new  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
papal  provinces,  and  within  a  fortnight  four  fifths  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  had  made  themselves  free  from 
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papal  rule,  and  constituted  themselves  an  independent 
state.  Again  it  required  the  armed  intervention  of  Aus- 
tria to  arrest  the  success  of  the  liberal  and  cnti-papal 
movement  throughout  Italy.  The  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Sardinia  of  Charles  Albert  in  1831  gave,  how- 
ever, to  Italy  one  prince  who  openly  adhered  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  national  liberal  party,  and  therefore 
awakened  great  hopes  for  tho  future.  In  the  same  year 
Mazzini  organized  the  secret  society  Young  Italy,  which 
repeatedly  attempted  uisurrections  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  Italian  republic  All  these  attempts 
were  unsuccessful,  but  they  greatly  increased  the  breach 
between  the  Italian  people  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  liberal  priest  V.  Gioberti,  in  his  work  on  the  moral 
and  political  primacy  of  the  Italians  (1843),  endeavored 
to  prove  that  a  reconciliation  between  the  national  lib- 
eral party  and  a  reformed  papacy  was  possible,  and  that 
the  best  way  for  securing  a  political  regeneration  of  It- 
aly was  the  establishment  of  a  confederation  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  with  a  liberal  pope  at  its  head.  When,  in 
1846,  Gregory  XVI  died,  and  the  new  pope,  Pius  IX, 
seemed  to  adopt  some  of  the  views  of  Gioberti,  the  be- 
lief in  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  found  many  ad- 
herents among  the  liberal  party,  but  the  large  body  of 
the  ultramontane  part>'  looked  upon  them  with  distrust, 
and  even  regarded  many  steps  taken  by  the  new  pope 
as  a  mistaken  policy. 

The  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  at  first  appear- 
ed to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  religious  afCairs 
of  the  country.  In  Kome  a  Constituent  Assembly  was 
called,  which  on  Feb.  5, 1849,  abolished  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  pope,  and  proclaimed  the  Roman  republic.  The 
greatest  enemies  of  the  papacy  in  Italy,  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  were  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  which,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  months  later  (June  4),  was  struck  down 
by  the  French  troops,  which  Louis  Napoleon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic,  had  sent  there  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  temporal  power.  But,  although  the  rev- 
olutionary movements,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
abolished  throughout  Italy  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  unsuccessful,  one  of  the  state 
governments,  Sardinia,  remained  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  national  union  and  of  a  liberal  legislation  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Church  affairs.  The  Legislature,  in  1850,  adopted 
liberal  laws,  introduoefl  by  the  mmister  Siccardi  (hence 
called  the  Siccardian  laws),  which  provided,  1,  that  all 
civil  suits  must  be  decided  in  civil  courts  and  according 
to  the  common  law ;  2,  that  all  priests  in  criminal  cases 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state ;  8,  that  crim- 
inals may  be  arrested  in  churches  and  other  sacred 
places.  When  archbishop  Franzoni,  of  Turin,  resisted 
the  new  law  of  the  state,  he  was  promptly  arrested ;  and 
when  he  refused  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the 
dying  minister  Santa  Rosa,  he  was  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice (Sept.  26, 1850)  and  exiled.  The  archbishop  otCag- 
liari  shared  his  fate.  In  the  threatening  allocutions  of 
the  pope  (the  first  dated  Nov.  1, 1850),  the  government 
replied  by  sequestrating  the  revenues  of  the  archbishop. 
In  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  made  to  the 
government  by  the  monks,  the  ministry  of  Cavour  (1852- 
1858),  the  greatest  Italian  statesman  of  modem  times, 
issued  the  stringent  laws  of  March  2, 1855,  by  which 
the  convents  of  all  monks  who  did  not  devote  them- 
selves to  preaching,  to  instruction,  or  to  the  nursing  of 
the  sick  were  suppressed  (831  out  of  605).  The  papal 
anathema  against  the  authors  of  these  laws  remained 
without  the  least  effect  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  in  consequence  of  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria and  the  successful  revolutions  in  central  and  south- 
em  Italy,  united  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  with  the  only 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  papal  territory  and  of  Vene- 
tia,  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  liberal  Sardinian  laws 
were  not  only  retained,  but  made  more  stringent.  No- 
body seemed  to  care  about  the  Church  laws  against 
those  who  spoliated  the  patrimony  of  St,  Peter  (the 
States  of  the  Church),  and  on  Jan.  1, 1866,  the  obligatory 

'd  marriage  was  introduced.     Tho  government  and 


the  Parliament  were  fully  agreed  in  the  wish  to  ooca- 
plete,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  unity  of  Italy,  by  the  a&- 
nexation  of  Yenetia  and  the  remainder  of  the  ptpal  ter- 
ritory, inclusive  of  the  city  of  Rome.  In  accordaoet 
with  the  plan  of  Ovour,  the  Parliament,  as  eirlr  » 
1861,  almost  unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  makiii: 
Rome  the  capital  of  Italy,  though  they  expressed  t  will- 
ingness to  give  to  the  pope  full  guarantees  for  the  im 
and  independent  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  fanctkHst. 
The  movements  of  Garibaldi  showed  that  the  inbali- 
tants  of  the  papal  provinces  alone,  aided  by  voknt^en 
from  other  parts  of  Italy,  would  have  been  fully  able  \a 
depose  the  papal  government,  and  unite  the  teniioty 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  it  required  the  preseocc 
of  a  large  Freifch  army  in  Rome  to  maintain  the  de- 
tested  papal  rule.  Yenetia  was  obtained  as  a  resak  c( 
the  war  of  1866,  but  the  expedition  of  Garibaldi  agah^ 
Rome  in  1867  led  to  a  new  occupation  of  the  pq)al  is- 
ritory  by  a  French  army. 

The  wretched  financial  condition  of  Italy,  which  had 
become  more  threatening  than  ever  by  the  war  <rf  1866. 
and  the  September  convention  of  1864,  by  which  the 
government  engaged  to  assume  a  part  of  the  papal  deU, 
compelled  the  ministry  in  1867  to  bring  in  a  kill  for  tk 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  sub- 
ject had  been  under  deliberation  since  1865,  when  a  per- 
sonal correspondence  took  place  between  the  pope  tod 
the  king,  which  induced  the  latter  to  make  to  tie 
Church  a  few  concesaons.  But  the  sale  of  the  Choreb 
property,  though  for  a  time  delayed,  was  nrgenily  de- 
manded by  the  Parliament  and  puUic  opinion  i5  tbe 
only  escape  from  a  general  bankruptcy,  and  the  gorenh 
ment  tho^ore  laid  a  bill  before  the  Parliament  whk^ 
met  on  March  22, 1867 ;  but  the  committee  elected  br 
the  Parliament  rejected  the  project  of  the  goreminent 
as  too  compromising  and  not  sufficiently  radical  inii  io 
the  very  first  article  of  its  own  draft  demanded  the  ab- 
olition of  all  mcmastic  institutions,  and  the  oonfiscatke 
of  tho  whole  property  of  the  Church.  The  govenuneDl 
jielded  to  the  views  of  the  committee,  and,  after  sever- 
al modifications  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  govan- 
ment  and  the  Parliament,  both  chambers  adopted  tbe 
bill  for  the  sale  of  the  Church  property  by  an  imnww 
majority  (the  lower  chamber,  on  July  27,  by  296  vote 
against  41 ;  the  senate,  on  Aug.  12,  by  84  against  29).  Tk 
actual  sale  began  at  Florence  on  October  26, 1867,  thoo^ 
even  before  this  drafts  on  the  revenue  to  be  realiaed  br 
the  sale  had  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  400  nnlb^ 
francs.  The  new  exconmiunications  pronounced  agsio^ 
all  buyers  of  Church  property  failed  to  have  any  efled; 
the  government  and  the  overwhelmuig  majority  of  boih 
chambers  unwaveringly  persisted  in  canying  out  the 
new  laws  concerning  the  Church  and  her  property. 

The  (Ecumenical  Council  which  was  opened  by  tit 
pope  at  Rome  on  Dec  8, 1869,  was  unable  to  impro^ 
the  influence  and  the  prospects  of  the  papacy  inwag 
the  Italians.  The  govemment,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
people  at  large  repudiated  the  claims  of  the  oounoi 
more  generally  than  was  done  in  any  other  purely  C»^ 
olic  country.  The  nation  became  more  impatient  thij 
ever  for  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  « 
the  pope,  and  the  incorporation  of  his  states  with  the 
kingdom ;  and  when,  in  1870,  the  Franco-Gcnnan  ^ 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  ftom  Roo"*- 
and  ultimately  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  French  £»• 
pire,  the  Italian  govemment  coidd  no  longer  resist  tw 
popidar  pressure  for  the  annexation  of  the  papal  stit* 
In  September,  1870,  count  Ponza  di  San  Martioo  ^ 
sent  to  Rome,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  govem- 
ment, proposed  to  the  pope  to  renounce  the  tempo* 
rule  and  to  dissolve  his  army;  he  was,  in  this  case,^ 
retain  the  Leonine  part  of  Rome,  a  civil  list,  and  the 
right  of  diplomatic  represenUtion.  The  govenuD<»* 
also  offered  to  guarantee  the  free  exercise,  by  the  pop*? 
the  bishops,  and  the  priests,  of  their  eccle^asticaljon*' 
diction,  and  the  immunity  of  all  cardinals  and  ijnhi^ 
sadors.    When  the  pope  rejected  all  these  offers  m  c^ 
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promise,  on  Sept  11,  the  Italian  troops,  in  compliance 
frith  numerous  petitions  from  the  subjects  of  the  pope, 
Entered  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  on  Sept.  20,  by 
the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  put  an  end  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope.  '  A  note  from  cardinal  An- 
tonelli,  the  secretary  of  state,  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, protested  against  the  act ;  and  the  bishops  and 
the  ultramontane  party  in  all  the  countries  re-echoed 
the  protest,  and  many  princes,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, were  called  upon  to  interfere  and  to  restore  the 
pope  to  his  throne.     The  pope  issued  a  new  brief  of 
excommunication,  in  which  he  said, "  We  declare  to 
yoQ,  venerable  brethren,  and  through  you  to  the  whole 
Church,  that  all  those  (in  whatever  notable  dignity  they 
may  shine)  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  invasion,  usur- 
pation, occupation  of  any  of  our  provinces,  or  of  this 
holy  city,  or  of  anything  connected  therewith,  and  like- 
wise all  who  have  commissioned,  favored,  aided,  coun- 
seUed,  adhered  to  them,  and  all  others  who  promote  or 
cany  out  the  things  aforesaid,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, and  in  any  manner  whatever,  have  incurred  the 
^eater  excommunication  (ercotnmttnicatio  major),  and 
the  other  censures  and  penalties  which  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  holy  canons  of  the  apostolical  constitutions 
and  the  decrees  of  the  oecumenical  councils,  in  particu- 
lar that  of  Trent."*    None  of  all  these  measures  produced 
the  least  eifecL     When  the  first  Parliam^t  of  all  Italy 
met,  the  king  declared, "  We  entered  Rome  in  virtue  of 
the  national  right,  in  virtue  of  the  compact  which  unites 
all  Italians  to  one  nation.   We  shall  remain  there,  keep- 
ing the  promises  which  we  have  solemnly  given  to  our- 
Klres;  freedom  of  the  Church,  entire  independence  of 
the  pope  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious  ftmctions,  and 
in  his  relations  to  the  Catholic  Church."    None  of  the 
foreign  governments  interrupted  its  amicable  relations 
with  the  Italian  government.     In  July,  1871,  the  gov- 
ernment transferred  its  seat  to  Rome,  where,  in  ^ite  of 
&11  the  papal  excommunications,  it  received  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, and  where  it  was  at  once  followed  by  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  foreign  governments. 

Although  nearly  all  the  bishops  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing m^ority  of  the  priests  showed  themselves  as  parti- 
sans of  the  papacy  in  its  struggle  against  the  govem- 
jncnt  and  the  public  opinion  of  Italy,  the  idea  of  reform- 
ing the  Church  by  rejecting  all  or  much  of  the  corrup- 
tions which  had  crept  into  it  during  the  Middle  Ages 
*nd  in  modem  times,  and  by  reconciling  it  with  the 
civilization  of  the  19th  century,  found  more  adherents 
wnong  the  priests  of  Italy  than  among  those  of  any 
other  country.    In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  refprm- 
CK  desired  the  Church,  in  particular,  to  abandon  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  pope,  to  recognise  the  national 
unity  of  Italy,  and  to  aid  in  carrjring  through  a  separ- 
ation between  Church  and  State.     In  the  province  of 
'^on  they  all  wished  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
P^^pcs,  to  enlarge  that  of  the  bishops,  and  one  portion 
^ent  so  far  as  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
High-Church  party  of  the  Church  of  England.     They 
nad  an  organ,  the  Examinatore  of  Florence ;  and  as  even 
one  of  the  six  hundred  bbhops  (cardinal  D'Andrea),  and 
tne  Jesuit  Passaglia,  who  had  long  been  regarded  by  the 
ultramontane  party  as  one  of  their  ablest  theologians, 
M^d  other  men  of  high  prominence,  declared  their  con- 
currence with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  reformatory 
Projects,  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason  for  hoping  last- 
jpg  results  from  the  movement.    More  recently,  the  re- 
jormatory  movement  in  Germany,  headed  by  Dr.  Ddl- 
pfiw,  has  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the 
Italian  reformers. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th 
**"^,  cruel  laws  made  it  for  more  than  two  hundred 
^^  imposnble  for  any  Italian  to  declare  himself  a 
l^^tant;  only  the  Waldenses  (q.  v.),  in  their  remote 
^*fleys,  maintained  with  difficulty,  and  amidst  great  per- 
*cutiona,  their  organization.  At  the  close  of  the  18th 
^^^^^^ry  the  victorious  French  republic  recognised  the 


human  rights  of  the  Waldenses,  and  proclaimed  relig- 
ious toleration;  but  the  restored  monarchies  revived 
some  of  the  most  intolerant  laws,  and  even  the  Wal- 
denses were  placed  in  so  unbearable  a  position  that  it 
required  the  intervention  of  England  and  Prussia  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  merest  toleration.  At  length  the  lib- 
eral constitution  of  1848  gave  them  full  political  rights 
in  Sardinia ;  they  were  allowed  to  step  forward  out  of 
their  seclusion  in  the  valley,  and,  with  the  most  hearty 
S3rmpathy  of  all  friends  of  religious  toleration,  opened  a 
chapel  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Turin.  In  the  re* 
maindcr  of  Italy  the  p^secution  of  the  Protestants  con- 
tinued. The  government  of  Tuscany,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  Italian  governments, 
startled  the  whole  civilized  world  by  its  cruel  measures 
against  the  Madiai  couple,  against  count  Guicciardini 
and  Dominioo  Cecchetti,  and  only  the  most  energetic 
remonstrances  of  the  foreign  powers  prevailed  upon  the 
grand-duke  to  change  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  into 
exile.  Finally,  in  1859,  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  gave  to  the  Waldenses  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tending their  evangelistic  labors  to  all  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. They  soon  occupied  a  number  of  important 
places,  transferred  their  theological  seminary  to  Flor- 
ence, and  had  an  able  representative  in  the  Italian  Par- 
liament (the  Turin  banker  Malan).  Many  Italians, 
however,  who  were  eager  to  embrace  Protestant  views, 
did  not  share  all  the  views  of  the  Waldenses,  especially 
those  on  the  ministry  and  the  Church,  and,  after  the 
model  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  in  England,  organized 
free  Christian  organizations.  Of  their  leaders,  professor 
Mazarella  and  count  Guicciardini  are  the  best  known. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
other  Church  organizations.  Nearly  every  town  of  im- 
portance has  thus  received  the  nucleus  of  a  Protestant 
population.  In  some  places  the  fanaticism  of  the  priests 
caused  riots  against  Protestants,  none  of  which  was  so 
bloody  as  that  in  Barletta  in  1860 ;  but  the  government 
of  Itidy,  and  the  immense  majority  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liaments, have  secured  the  complete  triiunph  of  the 
cause  of  religious  toleration. 

II.  Statistics.  —  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  It- 
aly Lb  nominally  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic' 
Church.  The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  was  es- 
timated in  1870  at  26,766,000;  of  whom  33,000  were 
Protestants,  30,000  Jews,  and  2000  members  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Practically  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  no  longer  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  can  easily  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  Parliament  have  been  for  years  in  open 
conflict  with  Rome,  and  utterly  disregard  and  set  aside 
the  laws  of  the  Church ;  that  the  claims  of  the  pope 
have  only  a  few  advocates  in  the  Parliament^  and  that, 
in  particular,  the  radical  party,  with  men  like  Mazzini 
and  Garibaldi  at  their  head,  have  openly  and  formally 
renounced  the  religious  communion  with  Rome. 

According  to  the  Papal  Almanac  (A  tmuario  Pontifico) 
for  1870,  the  country  had,  exclusive  of  Rome  and  of  the 
six  suburban  sees  (the  sees  of  the  cardiiud  bishops),  Os- 
tia,  Porto,  Palcstrina,  Frascati,  Albano,  and  Sabina,  268 
dioceses,  which  were  distributed  among  the  former  Ital- 
ian states  as  follows: 
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Of  these  dioceses,  10  archbishopncs  and  66  bishoprics 
are  immediately  subject  to  the  pope,  and  without  con- 
nection with  an  ecclesiastical  province,  while  87  arch- 
bishops are  heads  of  ecclesiastical  provinces,  containing, 
besides  them,  155  suffiragan  bishops.    The  dioceses  of 
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Italy,  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  are  smaller  than  in 
any  other  country ;  and  while  the  (nominally)  Catholic 
population  ia  no  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  world,  it  has  more  than  one 
fourth  of  all  the  dioceses.  Thus  the  Italian  bishops 
have  an  undue  preponderance  at  every  council ;  and  as 
they  generally  hold  the  most  ultramontane  views,  they 
have  considerably  contributed  to  the  success  of  ultra 
papal  theories  within  the  Catholic  Church.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  has  expressed  a  wish  to  reduce  the 
number  of  dioceses,  and  a  considerable  number  has  there- 
fore been  kept  vacant  tdnce  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  secular  clergy  in  18CG  had  about  1 15,000  mem- 
bers, or  about  1  to  every  24d  inhabitants,  showing  a  rel- 
atively larger  number  of  priests  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world.  Besides  the  secular  clergy,  Italy  had 
in  1860  more  than  60,000  monks  in  2050  establishments, 
and  about  30,000  nuns  in  802  establishments.  The 
most  numerous  among  the  monastic  orders  are  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  with  1227  houses;  the  Dominicans,  with 
140;  the  Augustinians,  with  138;  the  Carmelites,  with 
125;  the  Jesuits,  with  57 ;  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  with 
49;  the  Redemptorists,  with  81;  the  Franciscan  nuns, 
with  89;  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  50.  The  convents 
were  formerly  very  rich,  but  a  large  portion  of  their 
property  was  confiscated  during  the  French  invasion  at 
the  eud  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
turj'.  More  recently  the  government  of  Italy  has  sup- 
pressed a  large  portion  of  all  the  convents,  and  confis- 
cated their  property.  In  1866,  the  total  number  of  con- 
vents suppressed  amounted  to  over  2000,  with  38,000 
inmates ;  of  these,  1252,  with  20,228  inmates,  belonged 
to  the  mendicant  orders,  and  1162,  witl|  18,168  inmates, 
were  of  other  orders. 

Popular  instruction,  which  until  recently  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  monks  and  nnns,  is,  according  to  official 
accounts,  in  a  very  low  condition.  In  1862,  of  the  entire 
male  population,  only  2,620,269  were  able  to  read ;  of 
the  female,  only  1,258,186;  17,000,000  persons  were  un- 
able to  read  and  write.  Of  every  1000  persons,  there 
were,  unable  to  read — in  Lombardy,  599 ;  in  Piedmont, 
603 ;  in  Tuscany,  773 ;  in  Modena,  799 ;  in  the  Romagna, 
802 ;  in  Parma,  818 ;  in  the  Marca,  851 ;  in  Umbria,  858 ; 
in  Naples,  880;  in  Sicily,  902;  in  Sardinia,  911.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  pubUc  in- 
struction has  made  great  progress.  From  1860  to  1863 
the  number  of  male  teachers  increased  from  12,475  to 
17,604;  that  of  female  teachers  from  6631  to  13,817. 
The  number  of  educational  institutions  amounted  in 
1864  to  81,675,  which  were  attended  by  1,681,296  chil- 
dren. In  the  same  year  Italy  had  452  gymnasia,  with 
22,759  pupils;  123  lycea,  with  864  pupils;  and  344  sem- 
inaries, with  12,923  pupils.  There  were  20  universities, 
15  of  which  were  state  and  5  free.  Six  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  government  to  be  first-class  universities : 
Turin,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Palerma 
The  number  of  students  had  in  1866  decreased  to  8148, 
from  15,668  in  1862. 

The  Church  of  the  Waldenses  is  the  only  fully  organ- 
ized Protestant  Church  in  Italy.  It  consists  of  16  com- 
munities, with  a  membership  of  22,000.  Its  governing 
body  is  caUed  the  Table.  The  Theological  School  in 
Florence  had  in  1869  3  professors  (Revel,  Gcymonat,  and 
De  Sanctis)  and  14  students,  4  of  whom  were  formerly 
Catholic  priests.  According  to  the  report  made  to  the 
Waldensian  Synod  in  1866,  evangelistic  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  thb  Church  at  23  principal  stations,  which 
were  thus  distributed :  7  in  Piedmont,  3  in  Lombardy, 
1  in  Emilia,  3  in  Liguria,  4  in  Tuscany,  1  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Naples,  1  in  Sicily,  1  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  2  in 
France  for  Italians.  To  work  these  stations  it  employ- 
ed 19  pastors,  11  evangelists,  and  29  teachers — in  all,  59 
agents.  The  number  of  attendants  upon  public  wor- 
ship was  reckoned  at  from  2000  to  2500 ;  that  of  com- 
»""iicants  at  1095.  At  the  Synod  of  1869  the  number 
ions  was  announced  as  amounting  to  36,  with  21 


pastors,  16  evangelists,  and  58  teachers — in  alL  95 
agents.  During  these  three  yean  the  number  of  coo- 
verts  had  increased  900 ;  favorable  reports  were,  in  par- 
ticular, made  of  the  congr^ations  in  I^gnerol,  Ta- 
rin,  Venice  (in  which  ci^  the  congregation  nombercu 
239  members),  Livomo,  where  the  schocd  was  attendeii 
by  800  children,  and  from  Messina,  where  the  raptdlT 
increasing  number  of  attendants  at  divine  worship  nuuk 
it  necessary  for  the  congregation  to  rent  three  times  ii 
the  course  of  a  single  week  lai^ger  halls.  The  Nice  For- 
eigners* Evangelization  Committee  employed  in  1867 
15  agents,  who  were  stationed  at  Barletta,  Como,  Milan. 
Fara,  Florence,  Piverone,  Sardinia,  and  Sondrio.  The 
salaries  of  six  of  the  evangelists  are  paid  by  the  Evis- 
gelical  Continental  Society  of  London.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  committee,  including  the  money  recdveu 
from  the  Evangelical  Continental  Society,  were  £1323: 
the  expenditures  £1180.  The  American  and  Foreiga 
Christian  Union  supports  more  than  40  agents  in  Itahr. 
A  Theological  Training  School  has  been  established  bv 
the  society  at  Milan,  where  in  1866  the  Rev.  Mr.  OaA, 
assbted  by  4  Italian  (urofeseors,  instructed  19  thedogini 
students,  superintended  churches  in  8  different  placx^ 
and  sustained  from  10  to  20  colporteurs  in  North  Italy. 
In  1870  the  training  school  was  transferred  to  the  cut 
of  a  Committee  of  Evangelization  appointed  by  the 
Free  Christian  Church  of  Italy.  This  body  was  for- 
mally organized  at  Milan  in  June,  1870,  and  coodsts  of 
a  considerable  number  of  evangelical  churches,  tv« 
thirds  of  which  (more  than  20)  represent  the  resulti  of 
the  previous  expenditure  and  labor  of  this  soeiciy. 
These  churches  and  their  pastors  are  still  sustained  by 
the  board.  Another  missionary  of  the  society  superin- 
tended at  Sarzana  evangelistic  operations  in  some  10 
different  places.  The  Weslej-an  Missionary  Sodety  ha*l 
ui  1867  several  agents  in  Italy  under  the  supcrinteod- 
ence  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Piggott  at  Padua.  A  Raggiii 
School,  supported  by  the  society  in  this  city,  was  regti- 
larly  attended  by  40  lads.  Florence  also  had  proepefons 
schools ;  there  were  increa^ng  congregations  at  (>eiD«- 
na,  Parma,  Mezzano  Inferiore  (15  miles  from  Piunia,, 
and  at  Naples ;  and  efforts,  with  some  success,  had  lv«i 
made  in  other  places.  The  missionaries  and  othtr 
agents  were  sustained  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  T^ 
Scotch  Free  Church  had  several  mimsters  settled  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy,  who  were  engaged,  in  additioa  to 
their  regular  labors  among  their  countrymen,  in  super- 
intending the  work  of  Bible  distribution.  In  addiiion 
to  these  Protestant  agencies,  free  evangelical  Iialiffi 
churches  were  to  be  found  in  several  parts,  as  in  Genoa, 
Florence,  etc,  all  of  them  being  more  or  leas  allied  vitL 
the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

School-work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  churches  and  stations.  In  Naples  there  were  in  1868 
4  schools,  with  14  teachers  and  873  children,  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  committee.  There  were  3  Wal- 
densian schools  in  Florence  and  2  in  L^htmu  The 
Waldensian  schools  in  the  valleys  numltercd  80,  vidi 
3750  children  in  regular  attendance.  The  ^^  Italian 
Evangelical  Publication  Society"  selects  and  tramlatei 
religious  books  and  tracts  suitable  for  Italy,  and  prints 
them  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  It  prints  the  £co  d^ 
VerUa  (weekly)  and  the  Amico  di  Casa  (annual).  It 
has  published  232  new  works,  or  new  editions  of  woiis, 
amounting  to  520,000  copies,  and  has  sold  since  186i  as 
many  as  890,000  copies.  See  Ilerzog,  JUal'£p<yU(f^ 
viU,  99 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchfti-LexUoii,  v,  582  sq.; 
Wiggers,  KirchL  Statistik,  ii,  8  sq. ;  Neher,  KinkL  Gt- 
ogr.  u.  Statistiky  i,  4  sq. ;  Nippold,  Ifandbuck  <kr  nna- 
ten  Kirchenffesch.  (2d  ed.  Elberf.  1868) ;  Christian  Ymt- 
book  (London,  1867  and  1868);  UgheUi,  liaJia  Sacra 
(Rome,  1644,  6  vols.) ;  M*Crie,  Hist,  of  the  Protprm  awi 
Suppression  of  the  ReformaiioH  w  Ifafjf  (Edinb.  1827); 
Erdmann,  Die  Rtfomtation  u,  ihre  Mdrtzrer  in  Italie^ 
(Berl.  1855) ;  Leopold,  Ueber  die  Ursachen  der  Reforma- 
tion und  deren  Vrrfall  in  If  alien  (in  Zeitschriff  fiir  hist. 
TheoL  1843) ;  Matthes,  KirchL  ChromJt,     (A.  J.  S.) 
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Itch  (O'lH,  che'resj  from  O^nH,  to  scratch  and  to 
burn) J  an  intiammatory  irritation  of  the  Bkin,  threatened 
to  the  Israelites  as  an  infliction  in  case  of  idolatry  (Deut 
xxviii,  27) ;  probably  some  cutaneous  or  eruptive  disor- 
der common  in  Egypt,  but  of  what  peculiar  chaiucter  is 
uncertain,  if,  indeed,  any  peculiar  malady  is  intended. 
See  Disease. 

Ith,  JoHANN,  a  German  theologian  and  philosopher 
of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1747. 
In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  he  had  also 
pursued  his  studies,  but  in  1796  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  settled  at  Siselen,  where  he  lived  until  1799,  when 
he  was  elected  dean  and  president  of  the  committee  of 
education  and  religion  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  He  died 
in  1813.  Beside^  a  number  of  philosophical,  philol(^- 
ical,  pndc^gical,  and  even  homiletical  works,  he  wrote 
VerjmcA  einer  Antkropologie  oder  PhUosophie  der  Men- 
9ckm  (Berne,  1794-^,  2  vols. ;  new  edit,  1803  sq.),  which 
is  a  very  valuable  work : —  Verkalinisse  cL  Stoats  z.  Re- 
ligion u.  Kircke  (ibid.  1798,  8vo) : — SiUerdeJtre  der  Bra- 
hmen (ibid.  1794,  8vo),  really  a  reproduction  of  his 
translation  of  Ezour-Vidam,  an  old  Hindu  work  on  mor- 
als and  religion.  See  Krug,  Philos,  Worterbuckj  ii,  558. 
(J.H.W.) 

Ithacias.     See  Idacius. 

Ith'ai  (1  Chron.  xi,  31).    See  Ittai. 

Ith'amar  (Heb.  Ithamar%  "lan'^X,  palmAsU ;  but 
according  to  FUzst,  not  high^  i.  c.  little;  Sept.  'I^dfiap ; 
Josephus  'I^a/mpoC)  ^^'  viii,  1,  3),  the  fourth  and 
youngest  son  of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  vi,  3).  B.C.  1658.  He 
was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  along  with  his  broth- 
ers (Exod.  vi,  23 ;  Numb,  iii,  2, 3) ;  and  after  the  death 
of  NatUb  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x,  1  sq.),  as  they  left  no 
children,  he  and  Eleazar  alone  remained  to  discharge 
the  priestly  functions  (Lev.  x,  6, 12 ;  Numb,  iii,  4 ;  xxvi, 
60  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxiv,  2).  Nothing  is  individually  re- 
corded of  him,  except  that  the  property  of  the  taberna- 
cle was  placed  under  his  charge  (Exod.  xxxviii,  21), 
and  that  he  superintended  all  matters  connected  with 
its  removal  by  the  Levitical  sections  of  Gershon  and 
Merari  (Numb,  iv,  28).  The  sacred  utensils  and  their 
removal  were  intrusted  to  his  elder  brother  Eleazar, 
whose  family  was  larger  than  that  of  Ithamar  (I  Chron. 
xxiv,  4).  Ithamar,  with  his  descendants,  occupied  the 
position  of  common  priests  till  the  high-priesthood  pass- 
fid  into  his  family  in  the  person  of  Eli,  under  circum- 
^ances  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  See  Eli.  Abiathar, 
whom  Sobmon  deposed,  was  the  last  high-priest  of  that 
line,  and  the  pontificate  then  reverted  to  the  elder  line 
of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (I  Kings  ii,  27).  See 
HioH-pRiKST.  The  traditionary  tomb  of  Ithamar  is 
«iU  shown  near  that  of  his  brother  Eleazar  in  the  hill 
of  Phfaiehas  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  151).  A  priest  by  the 
name  of  Daniel,  of  his  posterity,  returned  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  viii,  2 ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  29). 

Ith'iel  (Heb.  mm',  ix'^n'^X,  for  ix  "^nx,  God 
*^  mey  or,  according  to  FUrst,  the  property  of  God; 
Sept,  At^u/X,  Vulg.  Etheel;  but  in  Prov.  xxxi,  1,  both 
translate  oi  irumvowiQ  ^£y,  cum  quo  est  Deus  and  Deo 
*CK»  moranie),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  person  mentioned  along  with  Ucal  in  Prov. 
«Xj  I,  apparently  as  one  to  whom  the  "  words  of  Agur's 
gophecy"  had  been  addressed.  RC.  perhaps  cir.  990. 
See  AouR.  Gescnius  {Theaaur,  Heb,  p.  88)  thinks  that 
Ithiel  and  Ucal  were  the  children  or  disciples  of  Agur, 
to  whom  he  inscribed  his  aphorisms ;  others  regard  both 
words  as  appellatives,  and  render  the  whole  clause  as 
toUows:  "Thus  spake  the  man :  I  have  toiled  for  God, 
I  have  toiled  for  God,  and  have  ceased"  (see  Stuart's 
Comment  ad  k)c). 

2.  The  son  of  Jesaiah  and  father  of  Maaseiah,  a  Ben- 
janute,  one  of  whose  posterity  returned  with  a  party 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  7).    B.a  long  ante  536. 


Ith'mah  (Heb.  Tithmah',  ri^tn^  orphanage;  Sept. 
'le^f/xa),  a  -Moabite,  and  one  of  David^s  supplementary 
body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  46).    B.C.  1046.    See  David. 

Ith'nan  (Heb.  Yithnan%  "Jjn^,  bestowedy  otherwise 
distance;  Sept.  'l^vdv  [but  the  Vat.  MS.  joins  it  to  the 
preceding  word,  'Aaopnovdvy  and  the  Alex,  to  the  fol- 
lowing, 'I.^a^i0],  Vulg.  Jethnam),  one  of  the  cities  in 
the  south  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Hazor  and  Ziph 
(Josh.  XV,  23) ;  perhaps  lying  along  the  southern  edge 
of  the  highland  district  It  cannot  well  have  been  the 
Jedna  of  the  Onomasticon  (Udvd,  the  modem  Idhna), 
for  this  is  in  the  mountains  west  of  Hebron  (see  Keil's 
Comment,  ad  loc).  The  enumeration  in  ver.  32  requires 
us  to  Join  this  with  the  following  (there  being  no  copula 
between),  Ithnan-Ziphy  i.  e.  Zephath  (q.  v.).  See  Ju- 
dah. 

Ith'ra  (Heb.  YUhra',  i<';n%  excellence;  Sept  'li- 
^«p,  Vulg.  j€tra)y  an  Israelite  (probably  an  error  of  tran- 
scription [see  Thenius,  Comment,  ad  loc] ;  a  Jezreelitef 
according  to  the  Sept  and  Vulg. ;  but  [more  correctly] 
an  Ishmaelite,  according  to  1  Chron.  ii,  17),  and  father 
of  Amasa  (David's  general)  by  Abigail,  David's  sister 
(1  Kings  ii,  5) ;  elsewhere  called  Jistueb  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
25).     B.C.  ante  1023. 

Ith'ran  (Heb.  rt/Aran','j^n%  excellent),  the  name 

of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  'l^pdvy  'It^pdv ;  Vulg.  Jethram,  Jethran,) 
One  of  the  sons  of  Dishon,  and  grandson  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  41).     B.C.  cir.  1964. 

2.  (Sept  'If^ip,  Vulg.  Jeihran,)  Apparently  one  of 
the  sons  of  Zophah,  the  great-grandson  of  Asher  (1 
Chron.  vu,  37) ;  probably  the  same  as  Jetiieu  in  v.  68. 
KC.  long  post  1856. 

Ith'^res&m  (Heb.  FfrArcaw',  d^'^H';',  superabundance 
of  the  people;  Sept'It^tpaa/i, 'Icipa/i;  Josephus  Tt- 
^padfjoic  [Ant,  vii,  i,  4]),  David's  sixth  son,  bom  of 
Eglah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  6 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  3).  B.C. 
1045.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  QucBsf, 
Heb,  in  2  Sam.  iii,  5;  v,  23)  Egkh  is  said  to  have  been 
Michal,  *and  to  have  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream ; 
but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  Bible. 

Ith^'rite,  or,  rather,  Je'therite  (Heb.  Yiihri\  ^^'^'^j 
Sept  'U^patoc  and  'le^tpi,  but  Ai^aXdn  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  53 ;  Vulg.  Jethrites  and  Jethraus  or  Jethreus),  the 
posterity  of  some  Jetiier  mentioned  as  resident  in  Kir- 
jath-jearim  (A.V.  "the  Ithrites"  [1  Chron.  u,  53]); 
probably  the  descendants  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Moses  (who  settled  in  this  region.  Judges  i,  10),  and 
so  called  as  being  thus  the  posterity  of  Jeturo,  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Moses.  See  Kenite.  Two  of  David's 
famous  warriors,  Ira  and  Gareb,  belonged  to  this  clan 
(2  Sam.  xxiil,  38 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  40).  See  David.  Ira 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  "  Ira  the  Jairite," 
David's  priest  (2  Sam.  xx,  26).  According  to  another 
supposition,  Jether  may  be  only  another  form  for  Ithra 
(2  Sam.  xvii,  25),  the  brother-'in-Uw  of  David,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  "  Ithrites,"  as  a  family,  sprang  from 
him.  According  to  still  another  supposition,  the  two 
Ithrite  heroes  of  David's  guard  may  have  come  from 
Jattir,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  one  of  the  places 
which  were  the  "haunt"  of  David  and  his  men  in  their 
freebooting  wanderings,  and  where  he  had  "friends"  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  27;  comp.31). 

Itinerancy,  a  word  which  Methodism  has  adopted 
in  its  ecclesiastical  terminology  as  expressing  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  that  religious  denom- 
ination. Wesley's  plans  for  the  revival  of  Christian 
life  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  travel  from  town  to  town.  He  did 
so  quite  systematically  through  his  long  life.  Very 
early  a  few  talented  laymen  were  commissioned  by  him 
to  preach  in  the  societies  which  he  had  organized  dur- 
ing his  own  absence,  for  he  usuaUy  staid  but  a  day  or 
two  in  any  one  place.    These  lay  preachers,  or  "help- 
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en,"  as  he  called  them,  soon  multiplied  to  scores,  at  last 
to  hundreds;  but  the  societies  demanding  their  labors 
in  the  intervals  of  the  great  preacher's  visits  multiplied 
still  faster.  As  early  as  his  third  Conference  (May,  1746), 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  extending  and  methodizing  the 
labors  of  his  "helpers"  on  some  plan  of  " itinerancy." 
He  appointed  them,  therefore,  to  definitive  "circuits" 
this  year.  The  word  "  circuit"  has  ever  since  been  an 
important  technical  term  in  Methodism.  The  "  Min- 
utes," or  journal  of  this  Conference,  show  that  the  whole 
country  was  mapped  into  seven  of  these  "  itinerant"  dis- 
tricts. Wales  and  Cornwall  each  constituted  one ;  New- 
castle and  its  neighboring  towns  another.  That  of  York- 
shire comprised  seven  counties.  London,  Bristol,  and 
Evesham  were  the  head-quarters  of  others.  By  1749 
there  were  twenty  of  these  "  rounds"  in  England,  two  in 
Wales,  two  in  Scotland,  and  seven  in  Ireland ;  and  at 
Wesley's  death  there  were  seventy-two  in  England, 
three  in  Wales,  seven  in  Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  in 
Ireland.  The  circuits  were  long,  comprising  at  least 
thirty  "  appointments"  for  each  month,  or  about  one  a 
day.  The  preachers  were  changed  at  first  from  one  cir- 
cuit to  another,  usually  every  year,  and  invariably  ev- 
ery two  years;  sometimes  from  England  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  back  again. 

The  "circuit  system"  has  been  retained  in  England 
down  to  our  day ;  even  the  churches  of  the  large  cities 
are  combined  under  a  "circuit"  pastorate.  In  "Ameri- 
ca," the  societies  in  cities,  and  also  the  large  societies  in 
the  country,  are  generally  "  stations,"  each  being  sup- 
plied by  its  own  pastor.  The  "  circuit  system,"  howev- 
er, is  maintained  among  the  feebler  churches,  and  quite 
generally  in  the  Far  West,  and  nearly  everywhere  along 
the  frontier  settlements  of  the  country. 

Two  other  characteristic  features  of  Weslev's  svstem 
rendered  the  "  itinerancy"  not  only  possibly,  but  nota- 
bly effective.  The  "  local"  ministry — consbting  of  gift- 
ed laymen  in  secular  business — supplied  the  pulpits  in 
the  absence  of  the  "regular"  or  itinerant  preachers,  as 
the  latter  could  appear  in  any  given  place  on  their  long 
circuits  but  once  a  fortnight,  in  most  cases  but  once  a 
month,  and  in  others  but  once  in  six  week&  Thus 
public  ministrations  were  kept  up  every  Sunday.  The 
class-meeting,  comprising  twelve  "  members,"  under  an 
experienced  "  leader,"  met  weekly,  and  thus  a  sort  of 
pastoral  supervision  of  the  whole  membership  was  main- 
tained in  the  absence  of  the  authorized  pastor  or  itin- 
erant.   Sec  Lay  Ministry. 

In  these  facts,  so  co-ordinate  and  co-operative,  we 
have  the  chief  explanadon  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
Wesley's  ministerial  system.  Some  of  the  circuits,  in 
our  own  country  especially,  were  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  including  scores  or  hundreds  of  socie- 
ties or  "appointments,"  each  of  which  was  regularly 
visited,  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  weeks,  by  the  "  circuit 
preacher,"  and  meanwhile  the  "local  preachers"  and 
"  class-leaders"  kept  each  fully  supplied  with  Sabbath, 
and,  indeed,  almost  daily  religious  services.  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  does  the  legislative  genius  of  Wesley,  so  high- 
ly estimated  by  Southey,  Macaulay,  and  Buckle,  more 
strikingly  appear  than  in  this  combination  of  pastoral 
provisions. 

If  its  adaptation  to  England  was  eminent,  it  was  pre- 
eminent in  America,  where  the  customary  local  pastorate 
of  other  denominations  seemed  to  aflford  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  prodigiously  advancing  population  and 
settlement  of  the  country.  "  Methodbm,  with  its  *  lay 
ministry'  and  its  *  itinerancy,'  could  alone  afford  the  min- 
istrations of  religion  to  this  overflowing  population ;  it 
was  to  lay  the  moral  foundations  of  many  of  the  great 
states  of  the  West  The  older  churches  of  the  colonies 
could  never  have  supplied  them  with  *  r^^ular'  or  edu- 
cated pastors  in  any  proportion  to  their  rapid  settlement, 
Methodism  met  this  necessity  in  a  manner  that  should 
command  the  national  gratitude.  It  was  to  become  at 
last  the  dominant  popular  faith  of  the  country,  with  its 
*«ndard  planted  in  every  city,  town,  and  almost  every 


village  of  the  land.  Moving  in  the  van  of  emigratka, 
it  was  to  supply  with  the  means  of  religion  the  frootieB. 
from  the  Canadas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Pnget's 
Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  was  to  do  this  io- 
dispensable  work  by  means  peculiar  to  itself;  by  de- 
tricting  the  land  into  circuits  which,  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  could  each  be  ^latedhr 
supplied  ¥rith  religious  instruction  by  one  or  two  trav- 
elling evangelists,  who,  preaching  daily,  could  thus  barf 
charge  of  parishes  comprising  hundreds  of  miles  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  souls.  It  was  to  raise  up,  witboat 
delay  for  preparatory  training,  and  thrust  out  upon  these 
circuits,  thousands  of  such  itinerants,  tens  of  tbotuancb 
of  ^  local'  or  lay  preachers  and  '  exhorters,*  as  aaxilianr 
and  unpaid  laborers,  with  many  thousands  of  daos  kad 
ers,  who  could  maintain  pastoral  su^rvision  over  the 
infknt  societies  in  the  absence  of  the  itinerant  pfcaeb- 
ers,  the  latter  not  having  time  to  delay  in  any  kxifitr 
for  much  more  than  the  public  services  of  the  polfit. 
Over  all  these  circuits  it  was  to  maintain  the  watchfol 
jurisdiction  of  travelling  presiding  elders,  and  over  the 
whole  system  the  superintendence  of  travelling  bisbopo. 
to  whom  the  entire  nation  was  to  be  a  common  diocese'^ 
(Stevens,  History  of  Afethodism).  "  Without  any  dis- 
paragement of  other  churches,  we  may  easily  see  that 
they  were  not  in  a  state  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  country.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  much  diat- 
tered  and  enfeebled,  was  destitute  of  the  episcopal  or- 
der, had  to  wait  long,  and  urge  her  plea  ardently  upon 
the  attention  of  the  bishops  of  England  befon  they 
could  procure  consecration  for  any  of  her  ministers  (and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  non-existence  of  m  bishop  involm 
amongst  the  Episcopalians  the  non-existence  of  the 
Church),  so  that  this  community  was  not  in  a  positiai 
to  undertake  to  any  great  extent  an  aggressive  service. 
The  principles  of  the  Independents,  which  subordimte 
the  call  of  a  minister  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  placed 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  their  seeking  the  outl^'ing  popula- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  were  no  Churches  to  addn»s  this 
call ;  and,  though  the  Presbyterian  system  is  not  nec- 
essarily BO  stringent  in  these  matters  as  Independent 
chtm;hes  acting  on  their  theories,  yet,  as  they  caimoc 
move  without  the  action  of  their  synodical  bodies,  there 
was  little  prospect  of  their  doing  much  missionary  work. 
Thus  this  work  fell  very  much  into  the  liands  of  the 
Methodist  itinerancy.  The  men  were  admirably  fitted 
for  their  task.  Rich  in  religious  enjoyment,  full  of  faith 
and  love,  zealous  and  enei^tic,  trained  to  labor  and  ex- 
ertion, actuated  by  one  single  motive — that  of  gloriiying 
God,  they  thought  not  of  privation,  but  unhesitating) j 
followed  the  emigrants  and  *  squatters'  in  their  pere^ 
nations  wherever  they  went.  American  society  wag 
thus  imbued  vrith  Christian  truth  and  principle,  as  well 
as  accustomed  to  religious  ordinances,  in  its  nannal 
state"  (London  Quariaiy  Rerunc,  October,  1854,  p.  125). 

Wesley  started  with  no  "  theory"  of  ministexial  itin- 
erancy. The  expediency  of  the  plan  alone  led  to  its 
adoption ;  but  he  died  believing  in  it  as  a  theory,  as,  in- 
deed, the  apostolic  plan  of  evangelization.  In  liis  esti- 
mation, it  not  only  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  evang^ 
ists,  by  keeping  Uiem  energetic  and  chivalrous,  but  it 
had  the  capital  advantage  of  enabling  one  preacher  to 
minister  the  truth  to  many  places,  and  it  made  snuU 
abilities  avaiUble  on  a  lai^  scale.  He  says  that  he  be- 
lieves he  should  himself  preach  even  his  congr^tioa 
"  asleep"  were  he  to  stay  in  one  place  an  entire  year. 
Nor  could  he  "  believe  that  it  was  ever  the  Lord's  will 
that  any  congregation  should  have  one  teacher  only.'' 
"  We  have  found,"  he  writes, "  by  long  and  constant  ex- 
perience, that  a  frequent  exchange  of  teachers  is  best. 
This  preacher  has  one  talent,  that  another.  No  one 
whom  I  ever  yet  knew  has  all  the  talents  which  are 
needful  for  beginning,  continuing,  and  perfecting  the 
work  of  grace  in  a  whole  congregation."     (A.  S.) 

There  can  be  no  question  that  an  itinerant  ministzy 
has  the  sanction  of  the  highest  scriptural  examples 
Christ  was  an  itinerant.    Uls  ministiy  in  the  fleeh  was 
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not  a  settled  pastorate ;  he  went  about  doing  good. 
The  t^relve  disciples  were  itinerants,  both  before  and 
after  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  They  went  from 
dty  to  ci^  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  And 
the  prophets  before  them  were  itinerants.  Samuel  had 
his  circle  of  appointments;  £lijah,  and,  after  him,  £li- 
aha,  had  no  settled  abode  even,  but  moved  about  from 
phice  to  place.  These  were  all  itinerants.  If  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  even  while  the  apostles  were 
yet  at  work,  there  are  evidences  that  a  stationary  min- 
istry was  occasionally  introduced,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  into  the  original  plan  of  the  Gospel  of  Je- 
803  Christ  "Is  there  one  word,"  says  Beauchamp 
(Letters  on  the  Call  and  QuaJificatums  ofMimsters  of 
ih«  Gotpel  [Charleston,  S.  C,  1849,  18mo],  page  97), 
perhaps  too  strongly,  "in  the  New  Testament  from 
which  anything  can  be  inferred  in  favor  of  a  settled 
ministiy  ?  The  whole  of  this  sacred  book  breathes  the 
spirit  of  itinerancy ;  and  all  the  transactions  record- 
ed  in  it,  in  reference  to  the  ministry,  agree  with  this 
spirit,"  Nay,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  though  many  were  in  favor  of  a  set- 
tled ministry,  and  numerous  the  efforts  to  bring  it  about, 
most  of  the  Christian  preachers  were  "itinerants."  In 
the  Latin  Church,  itinerant  preachers  have  ever  been 
employed:  they  form  a  special  religious  order— a  class 
of  preaching  monks  (comp.  D'Aubigne,  I/istoire  de  la 
Reformation^  v,  102).  Thus  Berenger,  in  France,  em- 
ployed itinerant  ministers  to  spread  his  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  Wycliffe,  in  England, 
introduced  the  system  of  itinerant  preaching,  and  the 
Swiss  historian  goes  so  far  even  as  to  assert  that  the  re- 
fonnatory  movements  among  the  Christians  of  England 
hare  all  been  marked  by  an  effort  to  introduce  the  S3rs- 
tem  of  itinerant  preaching.  "  This  kind  of  preaching 
always  reappears  in  England  in  the  grand  epochs  of  the 
Church"  (ibid.  p.  103).  But  if  WycUffe  and  the  Reform- 
ers were  first  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  itinerant  preach- 
ing, it  is  to  Wesley,  nevertheless,  that  alone  is  due  the 
credit  of  organizing  "  itinerancy"  as  a  permanent  and 
anirersal  scheme  of  ministerial  labor  throughout  a  large 
denomination. 

The  itinerancy  has  always  been  a  feature  cherished 
with  jealous  care  by  the  Methodist  bodies,  and  with  re- 
spect to  bishops  it  is  hedged  about  by  one  of  the  re- 
strictive rules  in  the  Meth.  Epis.  Church  (see  their  Dis- 
cipHw,  Powers  of  the  General  Conference).  The  length 
of  time  fur  which  the  travelling  preachers  may  remain 
on  the  same  "  charge"  (whether  a  circuit  or  station)  has 
varied  at  (Ufferent  times  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  now  limited  to  three  years.  "  Presiding 
elders"  can  remain  only  four  years  on  the  same  "dis- 
trict." 

.  As  to  the  advantages  and  ^adcdntages  of  the  itiner- 
ant 8}'8tem,  no  one  has  given  a  more  unbiased  account 
of  the  objections  that  have  thus  far  been  presented 
against  the  conthiuation  of  "  itinerancy"  than  Dr.  Crane 
(J/eMod  Quart,  Rev.,  Jan.  1866,  p.  73  sq.),  and  we  follow 
him  in  the  main,  supplementing  it  only  Avith  what  comes 
from  other  churches. 

1.  "The  people  are  restricted  in  the  choice  of  their 
pastors."  If  this  be  true,  no  other  system  so  soon  rem- 
edies the  difficulty  as  the  itinerancy,  for  it  secures  at 
the  same  time  with  the  pastor  a  further  change  within 
a  short  period,  without  inflicting  dishonor  or  injustice. 

2.  "At  certain  fixed  intervals  it  removes  the  pastor 
'^th  whom  the  people  Jiave  become  acquainted,  and 
substitutes  a  stranger  iff  his  place."  In  return,  it  af- 
fords each  church  the  benefit  of  the  varied  endowments 
of  many  ministers,  and,  moreover,  keeps  ministers  and 
people  in  vigorous  action. 

3. "Societies  and  congregations  have  less  cohesive 
loree  than  their  own  good  demands."  This,  of  all  objec- 
tions, has  been  the  one  most  frequently  urgetl,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  that  it  is  hard  to  deny.  It  is  with 
*  view  to  obviate  this  evil  that  many  have  advocated 
»n  extenaon  of  the  term  of  serA^cc  to  five  or  more  years. 


4. "  The  change  sometimes  comes  inopportunely."  If 
this  happen  in  some  instances,  and  they  can,  after  aU,  be 
but  few,  much  greater  are  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  this  system,  as  it  never  leaves  a  church  without  a 
pastor,  and  at  the  same  time  also  secures  to  the  minister 
a  pastorate,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  work  effectively  in 
the  Gospel  field.  The  greatest  problem  for  other  de- 
nominations to  solve  is  "  unemployed  ministers."  Thus 
a  writer  in  the  hvtelligencer,  speaking  of  the  trials  re- 
sulting from  a  want  of  an  itinerant  ministry  m  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  says  of  Methodism :  "  No  man 
who  can  work,  and  wants  to  work,  need  be  idle,  with 
fields  appointed  and  the  Churches  benedictions  upon 
those  who  strive  to  tUl  them,  and  no  man  is  laid  upon 
the  shelf  till  age,  infirmity,  or  misconduct  places  him 
there ;  while,  when  i^  and  infirmity'  come,  that  Church 
still  supports  and  cherishes  those  who  have  worn  life 
out  in  her  and  the  Master's  work.  That  a  Church  thus 
served  with  the  whole  life-long  energies  of  her  ministry 
should  thrive  and  grow  under  the  divine  blessing,  need 
surprise  no  one  who  properly  weighs  the  bearings  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  ruling  out  by  our  churches  of 
half  the  aggregate  effective  force  of  the  ministry,  which 
a  growing  fastidiousness  in  the  matter  of  choosing  and 
settling  preachers  causes  to  be  practically  lost  to  the 
Church,  has  a  gloomy  look  for  her  future  prosperity. 
The  prospect  of  such  a  life-voyage  is  not  apt  to  be  spe- 
cially attractive  to  youth  pondering  whether  or  not  to 
embark ;  for,  once  embarked,  unless  it  be  a  Methodist 
vessel  that  bears  them,  they  nmy  find  themselves  strand- 
ed high  and  6xy,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  ere  the 
voyage  is  half  run." 

5.  "The  brief  pastorates  arc  liable  to  create  an  unwise 
love  of  novelty  and  excitement,"  This,  if  somewhat 
true,  is  not  a  very  formidable  objection ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evil  of  indifference  and  dissatisfaction, 
so  liable  to  be  produced  by  a  long  pastoral  term,  is  far 
greater.  The  brief  pastorates  afford  the  minister  time 
and  mental  force  for  the  preparation  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  sermons,  and  are  therefore  favorable  to 
thorough  preparation  for  the  pulpi  t.  Says  Dr.  Isaac  Tay- 
lor ( Wesley  and  Methodism,  Lond.  1851),  "Any  one  who, 
endowed  with  some  natural  faculty  and  ^uency  of  ut- 
terance, has  made  the  experiment,  will  have  found  it  far 
from  difficult  to  acquire  the  power  of  continuous  and 
pertinent  speaking  upon  familiar  topics,  especially  upon 
religious  topics,  and  so  to  hold  out  for  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  or  more ;  and  if  this  habit  of  speaking  be  well 
husbanded,  and  kept  always  within  the  safe  enclosures 
of  conventional  phrases,  and  of  authenticated  modes  of 
thinking,  this  preacher  may  be  always  ready  to  ascend 
the  pulpit,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  His  sermon,  or 
his  set  of  discourses,  is,  in  fact,  the  glib  run  of  the  men- 
tal associations  upon  worn  tracks,  this  way  or  that,  as 
the  mind  may  chance  to  take  its  start  from  a  given  text. 
This  sort  of  mindless  facility  of  speaking  proves  a  sore 
temptation  to  many  a  located  minister,  and  its  conse- 
quence is  to  leave  many  a  congregation  sitting  from 
year  to  year  deep  in  a  quagmire.  Better  than  this,  un- 
doubtedly, would  be  itinerancy — far  better  is  a  frequent 
shifting  of  monotonies  than  a  fixedness  of  the  same." 

But  also  to  the  "itinerant"  himself  the  system  affords 
many  advantages,  though,  it  is  true,  it  also  subjects  him 
to  some  disadvantages.  The  pros  and  cons  of  this,  part 
of  the  question  are  these : 

1.  "  It  restricts  him  in  the  choice  of  his  field  of  labor." 
But  if  this  be  a  disadvantage,  it  is  fully  atoned  for  by 
the  fact  that,  however  restricted,  the  field  is  certain. 

2.  "  It  tends  in  some  cases  to  lessen  the  amount  paid 
for  the  support  of  the  pastor."  If  this  be  true,  it  can  be 
so  oidy  measurably,  for  of  late,  at  least,  the  Methodist 
pastor  is  remunerated  as  well  as  his  brethren  in  the  sis- 
ter churches,  while  the  itinerancy  affords  him  a  greater 
degree  of  independence,  enabling  him  to  "  speak  boldly, 
as  he  ought  to  speak." 

8.  "  It  deprives  the  minister  and  his  family  of  a  per- 
manent place  of  residence."    This  the  more  prolonged 
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stay  has  measurably  remedied,  but  it  is  a  question  wheth- 
er a  still  longer  term  would  not  deprive  the  itinerant  of 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  health.  It  is  held  by  com- 
petent judges,  and  the  point  is  also  made  by  Dr.  Crane, 
that  the  itinerancy  is  conducive  to  health  and  long  life, 
as  the  vital  forces  of  a  pastor  settled  over  a  congrega- 
tion for  many  years  in  succession  are  necessarily  sub- 
jected to  a  fearful  strain,  and  thus  what  appears  at  first 
a  family  deprivation  turns  out  really  to  be  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  entire  household.  See,  besides  the  articles 
and  books  already  referred  to,  Hodgson,  EccUs,  Polity  of 
Methodism  defended,  especially  p.  95-118;  Porter,  Com- 
pendium of  Methodism, 

It'tah-ka'zin  (Heb.  Eth4:atsin%  "{^^'^  r?,  time 
[according  to  F Urst, /jcopfc]  ofthejudffe,  only  with 
M  local,  *|'^2C)5  HP? ;  Sept.  iiri  iruXtv  Kaaifi  v.  r.  Kara- 
ffi/i ;  Vulg.  Thacasin),  a  city  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Zebulun  (but  within  Issachar),  between  Gath-hepher 
and  Kemmon-methoar  (Josh,  xix,  13),  therefore  a  very 
short  distance  (east)  from  Scpphoris  (Seffurieh).  It  is, 
perhaps,  identical  with  the  Kefr  Kerma  usually  regard- 
ed as  the  site  of  Cana  (q.  v.)  of  the  N.  T. 

It'tai  (Heb.  Ittay',  ''PiK,  pcrlu  near  or  (imelt/f  other- 
wise possessor) f  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Eff^af)  Son  of  Ribai,  a  Benjamite  of  Gib- 
eah,  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  29),  call- 
ed in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  31)  Itiiai  (Ileb. 
Ithay%  '^n-'X,  a  fuller  form ;  Sept.  'H^ov).     B.C.  1046. 

2.  (Sept.  'EOt  [ and  so  Josephus]  v.  r.  'EOBii).  "  It- 
TAi  THE  GiTTiTE,"  i.  c.  the  native  of  Gat.h,  a  Philistine 
in  the  army  of  king  David.  He  appears  only  during 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  B.C.  cir,  1023.  We  first  dis- 
cern him  on  the  morning  of  David's  flight,  while  the 
king  was  standing  under  the  olive-tree,  below  the  city, 
watching  the  army  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  See 
DA\^I>.  Last  in  the  procession  came  the  600  heroes 
who  had  formed  Da\-id's  band  during  his  wanderings  in 
Judah,  and  who  had  been  with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv, 
18 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxiii,  13 ;  xxvii,  2 ;  xxx,  9,  10 ;  and 
Josephus,  A  ni.  ^-ii,  9,  2).  Among  these,  apparently  com- 
manding them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (v.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him,  and  be- 
sought him  as  "  a  stranger  and  an  exile,"  and  as  one 
who  had  but  very  recently  joined  his  service,  not  to  at- 
tach himself  to  a  doubtful  cause,  but  to  return  "with  his 
brethren"  and  abide  with  the  king  (v.  19, 20).  But  Ittai 
is  firm ;  he  b  the  king's  slave  (^55»  ^^^'  "  sen-ant"), 
and  wherever  his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly, 
he  is  allowed  by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over 
the  Kedron  with  the  king  (xv,  22,  Sept.),  with  all  his 
men,  and  "all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him." 

These  "little  ones"  (rjaJl-bs, "all  the  children")  must 
have  been  the  families  of  the  band — their  "households" 
(1  Sam.  xxvii,  8).  They  accompanied  them  during 
their  wanderings  in  Judah,  oflcn  at  great  risk  (1  Sam. 
xxx,  6),  and  they  were  not  likely  to  leave  them  behind 
in  this  fresh  commencement  of  their  wandering  life. 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organized  by  Da- 
vid at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  m  command 
of  a  third  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  the  time  at  least) 
enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  and  Abishai  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  2, 5, 12).  But  here,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  bat- 
tle, wc  take  leave  of  this  valiant  and  faithful  stranger ; 
his  conduct  in  the  fight  and  his  subsequent  fate  are 
alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor  b  he  mentioned  in  the  Ibts 
of  David's  captains  and  of  the  heroes  of  hb  body-guard 
(see  2  Sam.  xxiii;  1  Chron.  xi),  Ibts  which  arc  possibly 
of  a  date  pre\nous  to  Ittai's  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

An  interesting  tradition  b  related  by  Jerome  (Quasf, 
ffebr,  on  1  Chron.  xx,  2).  "  David  took  the  crown  off 
the  head  of  the  image  of  Milcom  (A.V.  *  their  king'). 
But,  by  the  law,  it  was  forbidden  to  any  Israelite  to 
touch  either  gold  or  silver  of  an  idol.  Wherefore  they 
*^at  Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  had  come  to  David  firom 


the  Philbtincs,  was  the  man  who  snatched  the  cnyvn 
from  the  head  of  Milcom ;  for  it  was  lawful  for  m  He- 
brew to  take  it  firom  the  hand  of  a  man,  though  not  hva 
the  head  of  the  idoL"  The  main  difficulty  to  the  recep- 
tion of  thb  legend  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  Ittai  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Ammonitbh  war,  which  happened  sevenl 
years  before  Absalom's  revolt,  the  expression  of  David 
(2  SanL  XV,  20), "  thou  camest  but  yesterda>',**  loses  in 
force.  However,  these  words  may  be  mereiy  m  strong 
metaphor. 

From  the  cxpresrion  "thy  brethren"  (xv,  20)  we  mar 
infer  that  there  were  other  Philistines  besides  Ittai  is 
the  six  hundred;  but  thb  b  uncertain.  Ittai  was  not 
exclusively  a  Philistine  name,  nor  does  "  Gittite"— as 
in  the  case  of  Obed-edom,  who  was  a  Levite — neceaa- 
rily  imply  Philbtine  parentage.  Still  David's  wonLs. 
"  stranger  and  exile^"  seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  an 
Israelite. — Smith.  Others,  however,  have  hazarded  the 
supposition  that  thb  Ittai  b  the  same  as  the  preceding 
having  been  called  a  Gittite  as  a  native  of  Gittaim.  in 
Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv, 3),  and  a  "stranger  and  an  exik" 
as  a  Gibeonite,  who,  having  fled  from  Beeroth,  a  Gibe- 
onitbh  town  (Josh,  ix,  17),  had,  with  his  brethren,  taken 
up  hb  residence  in  Gittaim.  All  thb  b  very  inqvobe- 
bie.    See  Gittite. 

Ittig,  Thomas,  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
at  Leipzig  Oct.  81, 1643.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Leipzig,  Rostock,  and  Strasburg.  After  filling  lite 
pastorate,  he  became,  ui  1698,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  hb  native  city.  In  1691  he  was  tran^ 
ferred  to  the  chair  of  theology.  He  died  April  7, 1710. 
Ittig  was  a  very  able  man,  but  he  lacked  all  Udennoe 
towards  those  who  chose  to  differ  from  him,  and  in  same 
of  hb  writings  he  b  quite  severe  against  other  rehgitm* 
bodies  than  Lutherans.  He  b  especially  celebrated  cs 
a  collector  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers  («c 
below).  Hb  principal  works  are,  A  nimadrersionft  ia 
crrmtramfaculfatis  theoloffiae  Parisiensis,  etc.  (Lcipzic. 
1685, 4to)  : — De  Iferesiarchis  teri  aposfolici  ei  aposiofv'o 
proximi  (Leipz.  1690  and  1708, 4to)  : — Proleffomem  O'l 
Flavii  Josephi  opera  Graco-Latina  (Cologne,  1691.  foL) : 
— BiMwtheca  Patrum  opostolicorum  GnecO'/MiisM,  etc 
(Leipz.  1699,  2  vols.  8vo)  (above  alluded  to)  :—Operim 
(dementis  A  lexandrini  Supplemenfunty  etc.  (Lci|a.  ITPP, 
8vo) : — Exercitationum  Thtologicartmi  rarii  arguptet^ti, 
etc.  A  ccedunt  duir  orationes  inaugurales,  etc.  ^Lcipxi^, 
1702) : — Exercitatio  tkeolngica  de  nocisf€mafic(*rvm  quv 
rundam  nostra  (etatis  jmrffatoriis  (Lpz.  1703. 4to)^— /V 
Synodi  Carentonensis  a  refonnatis  in  Gallia  ecHestis 
anno  1631  cclebrafee  indulgentia  erga  Lntkeranos.  etc 
Dissertatio  theologica.  A  ccedunt  qvafubr  Programmatn 
(Lpz.  1705,  4to): — Historia  Synodorum  natumaUvm  n 
reformatis  in  Gallia  hahitarum^  etc.  (Lpz.  1705):—/^ 
IHbliothecis  et  Catenis  Patrum^  etc  (Lpz.  1 707,  8vo)  :-" 
Historia  ecclesiastica  primi  a  Christ o  nato  sacnli  tdtctn 
Capita  de  scriptoribus  et  scriptis  ecclesiastiris,  etc  (Lpr. 
1709, 4to) : — Schediasma  de  avtoribus  qui  de  tcriptorUms 
ecclesiasticis  eyerunt  (Lpz.  1711, 8vo)  : — Historia  ConcHii 
Xicani  (Leipz.  1712,  4to) : — Opuscvla  variti^  ediia  cam 
Chrbtiani  Ludovici  (Leipz.  1714,  8 vo).  See  Iktrrulk 
Vita,  ObitUy  Scriptisque  Th,  Tttigii  epistolica  J>is*ertati" 
(Lpz.  1710) ;  Acta  Eruditorvm  Lipsiensia,  p. 221 ;  Xice- 
ron,  MemoireSf  xxix,  241-252 ;  Sax,  Onomast.  Litemr.  v. 
392 ;  Appendix,  vi,  585;  Ersch.  u.  Gruber,  A  Ug.  Emyt.; 
J.  Fabricius,  l/ist.  BiUiotheca,  v,  140, 141, 802, 303,810: 
vi,  456 ;  Hoefer,  Nour.  i3iog.  Generale,  xxri.  106 ;  Fuhr^ 
mann,  Handtcdrterbuch  d.  Kirg^yeschichte^  ii,  515. 

Itarse'a  (iTovpaia),  a  small  district  in  the  NX.  of 
Palestine,  forming  the  tctrarchy  of  Philip,  m  connection 
with  the  adjacent  territory  of  Trachonitis  (Luke  iil  1). 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  •^•', 
Itur,  or  Jetur,  one  of  IshmaeFs  sons  (1  Chron.  i,  31 ).  In 
1  Chron.  v,  19,  thb  name  b  given  as  that  of  a  tribe  or 
nation  with  which  Keuben  (beyond  the  Jordan)  n-arrcd; 
and,  from  its  being  joined  with  the  names  of  other  of 
Ishmael^s  sons,  it  b  evident  that  a  tribe  descended  fhun 
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his  son  Jetur  is  intimated.    In  the  latter  text  the  Sept 
takes  this  view,  and  for  "  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,"  reads  "  with  the  Hagarites, 
and  Itaramns,  and  Nephisseans,  and  Nadabeeaus."    The 
old  name  seems  to  be  still  preserved  in  that  of  Jedur, 
which  the  same  region,  or  a  part  of  it,  now  bears.    (This, 
however,  has  lately  been  disputed  by  Wetzstein  IReise- 
herichtf  p.  88  sq.]  on  the  precarious  ground  of  the  pres- 
ent dependent  situation  of  the  district.)     We  may  thus 
take  the  district  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ishmaers  son, 
whose  descendants  were  dispossessed  or  subdued  by  the 
Amorites,  under  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  and  subsequently  to  have 
bekNiged  to  that  half  tribe  of  Manisseh  which  had  its 
possessions  east  of  the  Jordan.     From  1  Chron.  v,  19,  it 
appears  that  the  sons  of  Jetur,  whether  under  tribute  to 
the  Amorites  (as  some  suppose),  and  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan  or  not,  were  in  actual  occupation  of 
the  couutr)",  and  were  dbpossessed  by  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Jordan,  who  now  conquered  and  colonized  the  little 
province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  between  Bashan  and  Mount 
Hennon  ("in  Libano  monte"  according  to  Muratori, 
The$,  ftucript.  ii,  670).     During  the  Exile  thb  and  oth- 
er border  countries  were  taken  possession  of  by  various 
tribes,  whom,  although  they  are  called  after  the  original 
names,  as  occupants  of  the  countries  which  had  received 
those  names,  we  are  not  bound  to  regard  as  purely  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessors.     These  new  Ituree- 
ans  were  eventually  subdued  by  king  Aristobulus  (B.C. 
106),  who  reconquered  the  province,  then  called  by  its 
Greek  name  Ituraea,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their 
choice  of  Judaism  or  banishment  (Joseph.  Artt.  xiii,  11, 
3).    >Vliile  some  submitted,  many  retired  to  their  own 
rocky  fastnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of  Ilermon  adjoining. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ituneans  were  still  recognisable  as  a 
distinct  people  in  the  time  of  Pliny  {I/ist.  Xat.  v,  23). 
They  extended  their  incursions  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  but 
submitted  to  the  Romans  under  Porapey  (Appian,  .1/tVA- 
rtrf.  106),  and  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their 
native  princes  as  vassals.     Ituraea  was  first  formally  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Claudius  (Tacitus, 
^nw.  xii,  23, 1 ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ux,  12),  having  been  previ- 
ously included  in  Penea  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  Her- 
od.   (See  F.  MUnter,  De  rebus  Ituncorum  [Hav.  1824]). 
As  already  intimated,  Ilerod  the  Great,  in  dividing  hb 
dominions  among  his  sons,  bequeathed  Itureea  to  Philip 
as  part  of  a  tetrarchy  composed,  according  to  Luke,  of 
Trachonitis  and  Itunea ;  and  as  Josephus  (Ant.  xv,  10, 1 ; 
comp.  xvii,  8, 1)  mentions  his  territory  as  competed  of 
Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batansea,  some  have  thought 
CRdand,  p.  106;  Light  foot,  Ilor,  Ileb.)  that  the  evange- 
list reganleil  Auranitis  and  Paneas  as  comprehended 
under  Itunea,  a  name  loosely  applied  by  ancient  writers 
(see  Pliny,  v,  19 ;  Epiphan.  I/ares.  19 ;  comp.  Paulus, 
Comnmtri,  dll-  Wetstein,  i,  671).      But  it  properly 
denoted  a  well-defined  region  distinct  from  Auranitis. 
^y  rightly  places  it  north  of  Bashan  an(t»near  Da- 
^MCTO  (v.  23),  and  J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining 
Trachonitis,  and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus,  be- 
^^^  Tiberias  and  Damascus  (Getta  Dei,  p.  1074 ;  comp. 
P-  771, 1003).    The  districts  mentioned  by  Luke  and 
Josephus  were  distmct,  but  neither  of  these  historians 
give  a  full  list  of  all  the  little  provinces  in  the  tetrar- 
chy of  Philip.    Each  probably  gave  the  names  of  such 
as  were  of  most  importance  in  connection  with  the 
events  he  was  about  to  relate.     Both  Batantea  and  Au- 
;jn»tw  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  "region  of 
irachonitis"  (TpaxwWn^oc  x^^P^)?  *"<l  *8  Josephus 
mentions  a  part  of  the  "house  of  Zenodorus^  which  was 
given  to  Philip,  it  unquestionably  embraced  Itunea  {A  nt, 
^^1  )0, 3).    According  to  Strabo  (xvi,  755  sq.),  the  coun- 
'5'  known  to  classical  writers  was  hilly  (comp.  Jac.  de 

•  ^kf*'  ^  ^^^*^»  ^^^^  ™*"y  ravines  and  hoUows;  the 
whabitante  were  regarded  as  the  worst  of  barbarians 
(^M»ro,  PkU^,  i^  14)^  ^jio,  being  deprived  of  the  re- 
?^«e«  of  agriculture  (ApuL  Florvl,  i,  6),  lived  by  rob- 
^  (Strabo,  xvi,  756),  being  skilful  aichers  (VirgU, 


Gtorg.Uf  A4S\  Lucan.  vii,  230, 514).  The  present  Jedur 
probably  comprehends  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
proper  Itur»a.  This  is  described  by  Burckhardt  {SyrtOf 
p.  286)  as  "lying  south  of  Jebelkessoue,  east  of  Jebel  es- 
Sheik  (Mount  Uermon),  and  west  of  the  Haj  road."  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  south  by 
Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hennon,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  b  table-land,  with  an  undu- 
lating surface,  and  has  little  conical  and  cup-shaped 
hiUs  at  inter\*al8.  The  southern  section  of  it  has  a  rich 
soil,  well  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  streams  from 
Uermon.  The  greater  part  of  the  northern  section  b 
entirely  different.  The  surface  of  the  ground  b  cover- 
ed with  jagged  rocks,  in  some  places  heaped  up  in  huge 
piles,  in  others  sunk  into  deep  pits ;  at  one  place  smooth 
and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with  yawning  chasms,  in 
whose  rugged  edges  rank  grass  and  weecb  spring  up. 
The  rock  b  all  basalt,  and  the  formation  similar  to  that 
of  the  Lejah.  See  AituoB.  The  molten  lava  seems  to 
have  issued  from  the  earth  through  innumerable  pores, 
to  have  spread  over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  been 
rent  and  shattered  while  cooluig  (Porter,  Handbook,  p. 
465).  Jedur  contains  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages, 
ten  of  which  are  now  gudrcly  desolate,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  only  a  few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living  in 
wretched  hoveb  amid  heaps  of  ruins  (Porter,  Damascus, 
ii,  272  sq.).  See  Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  Appendix,  p.  149 ; 
Jour,  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.31 1. 

Itzchaki,  abo  called*  Ben-Jasus,  and  by  the  long 
Arabic  name  o{ Abu  Ibrahim  Isaac  Ibn-Kastar  (or  Sak- 
tar)  ben-Jasus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  great  celebrity, 
and  commentator,  was  bom  A.D.  982  at  Toledo.  Like 
many  other  Jewish  savans,  he  followed  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  so  dbtingubhed  himself  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  princes  of  Dcnia  and  Mug'ahid, 
and  to  Ali  Ikbal  Addaula.  He  died  in  1057.  Itzchaki 
wrote  (1)  a  Hebrew  grammar,  calleil  D'^E1"*sn  *1S)0, 
The  Book  of  Syntax ;  and  (2)  on  Biblical  criticbro, 
caUed  '^pnS"»  ISO,  The  Work  of  Itzchaki.  Neither  of 
these  works  b  now  known  to  us,  but  from  Aben-Ezra, 
who  quotes  them,  we  learn  that  Itzchaki  was  one  of  the 
eariiest  assailants  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  he  b  said  to  have  main- 
tained that  the  portion  in  the  Pentateuch  which  describes 
the  kings  of  Idumaea  (Gen.  xxxn,  80,  etc.)  was  written 
many  centuries  after  Moses  (comp.  Aben-Ezra,  Conimen" 
taries  on  Gen.  xxxvi,  30,  81 ;  Numb,  xrir,  17 ;  Hos.  i,  1). 
See  GrStz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi,  53 ;  Zeitsehrif)  der 
devisch.  morgeid.  GeseUsch.  1854,  p.  551 ;  1855,  p.  838. 

Itzchaki,  Solosion.    See  Rasiii. 

IVah  (Heb.  Iwah\  M|?,  for  M*?,  arcah\  an  orfr- 
turning  or  ruin,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi,  32 ;  Sept.  'Aovn,  but  in 
Isa.  xxxvii,  13,  unites  with  the  preced.  word  into  'Ava- 
lyyovyava),  a  city  of  the  Assyrians  whence  they  brought 
oolonbts  to  repeople  Samaria  (2  Kings  x^nii,  34 ;  xix, 
13 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  13,  where  it  b  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Hena  and  Sephan-aim ;  also  in  the  cognate  form 
"Ava,"  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  where  it  stands  in  connecrion 
with  Babylon  and  Cuthah).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks 
that  the  site  must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  that  it  b 
probably  identical  with  the  modem  Ilii,  which  is  the'lc 
of  Herodotus  (i,  179),  a  place  famous  for  bituminous 
springs  (see  Rich,  First  Memoir  on  Bcd>ylon,  p.  64,  and 
Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition,  i,  65).  This  town  lay 
on  the  Euphrates,  between  Sippara  (Sephar\'aim)  and 
Anah  (Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  poUti- 
cally  united  shortly  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (2 
Kings  xix,  13).  He  also  regards  it  as  probably  the 
Ahava  (R1M^<)  of  Ezra  (vm,  16).  He  believes  the 
name  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  that  of  a 
Babylonian  god,  Iva,  who  represents  the  sky  or  iEther, 
and  to  whom  the  town  b  supposed  to  have  Ijeen  dedi- 
cated (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  1, 606,  note).  In  the  Tal- 
mud the  name  appears  as  Ihih  (X'^n'^),  whence  might 
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possibly  be  formed  the  Greek  'Ic,  and  the  modem  Hit 
(where  the  t  is  merely  the  feminine  ending),  if  we  might 
suppose  any  connection  between  the  Greek  and  the  Tal- 
mud. Isidore  of  Charax  seems  to  intend  the  same  place 
by  his  'A«i-7ro\tc  {Mans,  Parth,  p.  5).  Some  have 
thought  that  it  occurs  as  let  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  Thothmea  III,  about  B.C.  1450 
(Birch,  in  Otia  ^gyptiaca^  p.  80).  But  these  conject- 
ures are  destitute  of  any  great  probability,  as  the  form 
of  the  Heb.  name  does  not  well  correspond.  See  Ava. 
Ives,  Levi  Sillim^vn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  theologian  of 
some  note,  more  especially  on  account  of  his  defection 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  Romanism, 
was  bom  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  Sept.  16, 1797.  His  parents 
removed  to  New  York  State  while  he  was  quite  young, 
and  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  Lewisville  Academy. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1812,  he  served  his  coun- 
try for  one  year,  and  in  1816  finally  entered  upon  his 
collegiate  course  at  Hamilton  College,  pursuing,  at  the 
same  time,  studies  preparatory  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  had  been  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  in  1819,  when  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  college,  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  continued  his  theological  education  at  N.  Y.  City 
under  bishop  Hobart,  at  whose  hands  he  received  dea- 
con's orders  in  1822,  and  whose  son-in-law  he  became  in 
1825.  His  first  parish  was  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  but  he  re- 
mained there  only  a  few  months,  as  he  received  a  call 
in  1823  from  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  he  at 
once  accepted,  bishop  White  ordaining  him  to  the  priest- 
hood. In  1827  he  was  called  to  Christ  Church,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  and  the  year  following  became  assistant  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  N.  Y.  City.  This  connection  he  sev- 
ered six  months  later,  to  assume  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  N.  Y.  In  1831  he  was  honored  with  the 
bbhopric  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  became  very  pop- 
ular, and  for  a  time  wielded  great  mfluence ;  but  in  1848 
he  began  to  advocate  doctrines  inadmissible  by  any 
Protestant  believer  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  di»> 
trust  and  alienation  on  the  part  of  his  diocese  led  him 
to  renounce  publicly  his  mistaken  course.  But  so  in- 
clined had  he  become  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of 
the  apostolical  succession,  and  the  need  of  an  '*  infallible'' 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  soon  avowed  his 
former  opinions,  and  in  1852,  while  in  Europe,  publicly 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  Of  course,  this 
caused  his  deposition  from  the  bishopric  of  N.  Carolina. 
In  defense  of  his  course,  he  published  The  Trials  of  a 
Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catholicism  (Boston,  1854, 8vo), 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  Roman  Ottholic  view  of  the 
divine  right  of  episcopacy.  Finding  that  the  Protestant 
Epis.  Church  does  not  possess  a  regular  apostolical  suc- 
cession (p.  146-157),  he  felt  obliged  to  accept  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  the  true  Church.  This  course  was  very 
naturally  pursued  by  bishop  Ives,  who,  while  yet  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  had  always  inclined  to  High-Church- 
ism.  "Sitting  upon  the  pinnacle  of  High-Churchism, 
the  head  easUy  turns,  or  becomes  so  dizzy  as  to  fall 
down  into  the  abyss  of  Popery."  Ives  fell,  Ukc  Doane, 
and  Wheaton,  and  Markoe,  by  carrying  out  the  High- 
Church  principles  to  their  legitimate  results.  After 
his  change  he  was  employed  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
St,  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary,  and  as  lecturer  on 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the  convents  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Ex-bishop 
Ives  evidently  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  noble  in- 
tentions, for  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  we  find  him 
incessantly  at  work  in  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion at  Manhattanville  for  the  protection  of  destitute 
children:  here  nearly  2000  children  are  now  provided 
for.  He  died  Oct.  13, 1867.  Ives  published  also  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons  On  the  Apostles'  Doctrine  and  FeUoic^ 
ship,  and  another  On  Obedience  of  Faith  (1849, 18mo). 
See  Xew  Englander,  Aug.  1855,  art.  iv ;  Princeton  Reriev^ 
xvii,  491  (on  his  sermons) ;  Appleton,  American  Cyclop. 
annual  of  1867, 411  sq. ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors. 
i,945.     CJ.H.W.) 


Ivlmey,  Joseph,  the  historian  of  the  English  B^ 
tists,  was  bom  in  1778,  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Bristb 
Academy,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  was  psstor  <if  i 
Biq>tist  church  in  London.  His  prindpal  pablicttkoi 
are,  (1)  an  edition  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress^  with  Aote; 
—(2)  The  Life  of  John  Bunyan ;— (3)  Treatise  om  Bap- 
tism and  Communion : — (4)  The  Life^  Tisnes,  and  Opin- 
ions of  John  Milton : — (5)  History  of  the  EngUsk  Bap- 
tists (4  vols.  8vo).  The  last,  his  most  important  wv^h 
is  highly  commended  by  Robert  Hall  for  the  value  {A 
its  historical  substance  and  for  the  quality  of  the  au- 
thor's style.  His  Life  of  Bunyan  conrinaed  to  be  the 
chief  authority  on  Uie  subject,  until  the  growing  paUk 
appreciation  of  the^  ingenious  dreamer^  enlisted  in  ti» 
illustration  of  his  life  the  classic  pen  of  Soatbey  and  Usa 
minute  diligence  of  Mr.  Offor.  Air.  Ivimey's  death  oc- 
curred in  1834.  See  G.  Pritchard,  Memoirs  of  tie  Life 
and  Writings  of  Joseph  Ivimey  (London,  1885, 8ro). 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres  (Camotensis).  Little  'u 
known  of  the  life  of  this  prelate  beyond  what  we  can 
leam  from  his  works.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  ascertained  (it  lb  supposed  to  have  been  about  lOlOX 
neither  u  his  descent :  some  say  that  he  was  of  low  ex- 
traction ("  ex  genere  minime  nobili,"  Gallia  Christkma^ 
viii,  1126),  while  others  give  him  a  noble  parentage  (^in 
agro  Bellovacensi  natus  nobili  a  sanguine  nobilem  ani- 
mum  traxit,"  Vita  D,  Ivoms,  Paris  ed.  1647).  lie  etni- 
ied  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Paris,  then  theology  un- 
der Lanfranc  in  the  convent  of  Bee ;  and  in  1078  became 
superior  of  the  convent  of  St.Quentin,  in  which  office 
he  acquire  great  reputation  as  a  theologian  and  caiKHi- 
ist.  In  1090,  upon  the  deposition  of  the  bishop  of  Char- 
tres for  simony,  Ivo  was  appointed  in  his  place,  yet 
his  predecessor  had  still  such  strong  local  interest  tha: 
Ivo  had  to  be  nominated  directly  by  the  pope  (Urban 
II),  and  was  only  installed  in  1092,  at  Capua.  He  15 
one  of  the  prelates  who  contributed  most  to  the  exten- 
sion of  papal  authority,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak 
plainly  against  the  abuse  of  the  system  of  curacy;  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  hb  life  he  is  even  praised  as  csie  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Galilean  liberties.  In  the  difficoltr 
about  the  question  of  inrestiture  (q.  v.),  raised  by  Hilde- 
brand  and  his  followers,  the  course  of  Ivo  was  marked 
by  great  moderation,  arising,  not  from  weakness,  but 
from  a  desire  of  conciliating  and  meting  justice  to  all 
parties.  He  also  endeavored  to  check  the  pciwcnting 
spirit  of  the  hierarchy  when  it  began  to  accuse  pc^ 
Paschal  H  of  heresy  for  having  yielded  to  emperor  Hen- 
ry V.  Hlb  private  character,  as  well  as  his  leanung, 
gave  him  great  influence.  When  Philip  I  repudiated 
his  legitimate  wife  to  marry  another,  he  alone  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  him,  and  neither  promises  nor  threats 
could  induce  him  to  sanction  the  misdeed ;  and  by  his 
noble  and  straightforward  course  he  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  people  and  nobility,  who  all  took  his  part. 
He  died  m  1115  (according  to  Richtcr  and  Mejer,  in 
1125),  ana  was  canonized  m  1570  for  May  20.  A»  a 
writer,  he  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Pannomia  and 
a  decretum  [see  Caxoxs  and  DEcnEXALS,  Collec- 
tions OF) ;  also  of  287  Letters  (Paris,  1584-85,  1610), 
which  shed  much  light  on  the  history  of  his  time,  and 
show  in  how  high  an  estimation  his  opinions  were  bdd; 
24  ecclesiastical  discourses  on  synods,  festivals,  etc ;  and 
finally,  a  short  chronicle  of  the  French  kings.  The  most 
complete  collection  of  his  works  has  been  published  at 
Paris  in  1647,  foL,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  PoKnor- 
mia.  In  Migne's  edition  of  the  fathers  Ivo's  woi^s  were 
reprinted  in  1855  (Paris).  See  Hist.  Lift,  de  France,  x, 
102;  V,  150;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldopadie,  vii,  189  eq.; 
Mosheim,  Eccles,  Hist,  ii,  180  sq. ;  CeiUier,  Hist,  des  A  ut. 
Sac,  xxi,  423  sq. ;  Schriickh,  Kirchengesch,  xvii,  13  sq.; 
XX vi,  12  sq. 

Ivory  (D'^ansd,  shenhabbim\  elephcmts  (00th ;  see 
A.  Benary,  in  the  Berliner  Lit.  JahrbScher,  1831,  Na  96; 
1  Kings  X,  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  and  so  explained  by 
the  Targnm,  b'^B'H  id,  and  Sept.  6d6vrig  IXi^tfrtyot; 
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also  sunply  ',13,  a  loolk,  Fsa.  xlv,  S;  Ezck.  xxvii,  IG; 
Amoa  vi,  4;  N.T.  iXtpdvrii'oc,  a/Kory,  Rev.  itriii,  12). 
Ii  19  iBiuuksble  Ihac  no  ivDid  in  Bibtic&l  Hebrew  de- 
notes »n  elepliant,  unleM  the  Utter  portion  of  the  com- 
pound lAn-AoUiin  be  .Bupposeij  (o  hare  this  meuiing. 
tie«eniii9  derives  it  from  the  Sanicrit  tMoj,  "an  ele- 
phant ;"  Keil  <on  1  Kings  x,  W)  from  the  Coptic  tbos  ; 
while  ^  Hem;  RawUiiion  mentions  a  word  habka, 
Khieh  he  met  with  in  the  Assyriui  inscriptioiui,  and 
■liich  he  underatanda  to  mean  "  the  large  ■niniBl,''  the 
term  beini;  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the  eamel 
(Jouni.n/At.Soc.7iii,iE3).  It  in  suggested  in  Gese- 
niiui's  Theiaumi  (s.  v.)  that  the  oiiginsl  reading  may 
have  been  C^33n  ys,  "  ivoij-,  ebony"  (compare  Ezek. 
xxvii,I5).  By  some  of  the  ancient  nations  these  tusks 
Here  imaginedtotie  honu  (Ezeh.iuciru,  15;  Pliny.viii, 
4;  xviii,  1),  thoogh  Diodorus  Siculua  (i,  65)  correctly 
alls  them  tocth.  As  they  were  Hrst  acquainted  with 
elephinta  through  their  ivor)',  which  was  an  important 
uiicle  of  commerce,  the  shape  uf  the  tusks,  in  all  prob- 
ibiliiy,  led  them  into  this  error.  They  are  geimine 
leeth,  comtuning  in  themselves,  and  occupying,  ill  the 
upper  jaw,  the  whole  mass  of  secretions  which  in  other 
ininuls  form  the  upper  incisor  and  laoiary  teeth.  They 
ue  useful  for  defence  and  ofTence,  and  for  holding  du<vn 
green  branches,  or  rooting  up  water-plants ;  but  still 
thcr  an  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  there  is  a  varie- 
ty of  elephant  in  the  Indian  forests  entirely  destitute  of 
tasks,  and  the  females  in  most  of  the  races  are  eitlier 
itithout  them,  or  have  them  very  smaU;  not  turned 
dimnwirds,  aa  Bochart  atatca,  but  rather  straight,  as 
correctly  described  by  Pliny.  Only  two  species  of  ele- 
jihii^ts  are  recogniaed— the  African  and  tJie  Indian — 
uuIt  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  uie  of  the 
eii,  which  in  the  former  is  much  larger  ilian  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  attain  some- 
limej  a  length  of  8  or  even  JO  feet,  and  a  weight  of  100 
10  laj  pounds;  but  those  of  the  Indian  elephant  are 
touch  shorter  and  lighter,  while  in  the  females  they  of- 
ten Ksrcely  project  beyond  the  lips.  "Klcphsiit's  loolh," 
or  simply  "  elephant,"  is  a  common  name  for  ivory,  iiot 
only  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  in  Greek,  but  also 
in  Ihe  Western  tongues,  although  in  all  of  them  teeth 
of  other  spccica  may  be  included.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  example,  that  the  harder  and  more  accessi- 
ble ivory  ohiained  from  the  hippopotamus  was  known 
iu  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  that  obtsineil  from  the  ele- 
pWt.  This  kind  of  ivory  does  not  split,  and  therefore 
na  audently  moat  useful  for  military  instruments.  See 
Elxtiumt. 

The  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period  made  use  of 
Ihismaterisl  in  decoration.  The  cover  of  a  small  ivory 
bii  in  the  Egyptian  ixllcction  at  the  Lonvre  is  "  in- 
Kribel  with  the  prienomen  Nefer-ha-re,  or  Ncper-che- 
m,  adopted  by  a  dynasty  found  in  the  iip|}er  line  of  the 
Uilet  of  Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunsen  to  the 
Ml.  ...  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  IU  ivory  was  im- 
ported in  consderablc  quantities  into  Egypt,  either  '  in 
boats  laden  with  ivory  and  ebony"  fpota  Ethiopia,  or 
cist  in  tusks  and  cups  from  the  Rnteo-nu.  ...  The  cel- 
•iiaiay  car  at  Florence  has  its  linchpins  tipped  with 
ivory"  (ffirch,  in  Traa.  of  Rog.  Six.  of  IM.  iii,  Sd  se- 
™).  The  specimens  of  Egyptian  ivory  work,  v  '  ■ 
>te  found  in  the  principal  museums  of  Europe,  are, 
eftbem,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  a  dat«  ant 
te  the  Pertin  invasion,  and  some  even  as  old  u 
IBth  dynasty.  The  practice  of  inlaying 
fl»  wills  with  ivory  and  other  valuable  ' 
^  very  eiteanve  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
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pally  brought  bom  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii,  IH},  though 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  A^o.  The  EtMo- 
pians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i,  55),  brought  to 
tiesoatris  "  ebony  and  gold,  and  Ihe  teeth  of  cleplianto." 
Among  the  tribute  paid  by  them  to  the  Pcisan  kings 
were  "twenty  Urge  tusks  of  ivory"  (Herod,  lit,  97).  The 
procesuons  of  human  figures  bearing  presents,  etc.,  still 
extant  on  the  walls  of  palaces  and  tumbs,  attest,  by  the 
black,  crisp-haired  bearers  of  huge  teeth,  that  some  of 
these  camo  from  EthiopU  or  Central  Africa;  and  by 
white  men  similarly  Uden,  who  slso  bring  an  AsUtic 
elephant  and  a  while  bear,  that  others  came  from  the 
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w  seei  in  the  British  Museum.  Amongst  the  articles 
Jf™«hDlLl  funiiture  there  is  a  seat  with  four  turned 
^  inMd  with  ivory,  brought  from  Thebes;  also 
|»Sh-hadied  chair  on  lion-footed  legs;  the  back  solid, 
™^  with  panels  of  darker  wood,  with  lotus  flowers  of 
1*^.   The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  ptioci- 


Tribnte  of  Elcphnnts'  Tusks  brought  to  Tholbmci  HL 

(Thebes.) 
East.    In  the  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea  (c.  4),  attributed 
to  Arrian,  Coloe  {CaUii)  is  said  to  be  "  the  chief  mart  for 

or  ThuUa\  a  port  on  the  Kcd  Sea,  about  three  days' 
jinuncy  from  Color,  together  with  ilie  hides  of  hippo- 
potami, lurtulse-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (PUny,  vi,  M). 
The  elqjhants  and  rhinoceroses  froni  which  it  was  ob- 
tained were  killed  further  up  the  country-,  and  ftw  were 
taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  Ihe  neighborhood  of  Adouli. 
At  Ptolemais  Theroii  was  found  a  little  ivoiy  like  that 
ofAdouli(7'myiu,c3).  Ptolemy  PhiUdelphus  made 
this  port  the  depCt  of  the  elephant  trade  (Pliny,  vi,  W). 
According  to  Pliny  (viii,  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on 
the  borders  of  Ethiopia  thiit  the  natives  made  door- 
posts of  it,  and  even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle. 
The  author  of  the  Ftnplut  (c  10)  menCionB  Khapta  as 
'  er  station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  thb  port  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
ty,  and  "  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned  by 
Ihe  overtlow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes"  (Smith,  Dirf. 
ofCiaa.  Gm^aphy.  s.  v.  Rhapta).  The  Egj-ptian  mer- 
chants traded  for  ivory  and  onyjt  stones  to  Barygazo, 
the  port  to  which  was  carried  down  the  commerce  of 
Western  India  from  Ozena  {Piriplui,  c  40). 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great  traf- 
fic in  ivoiy.  Thdr  early  conquests  in  India  bad  made 
them  familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to  one  rendering 
of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied  the  luxurious  Tyr- 
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Una  wiih  orvinge  in  ivoiy  from  rhe  islo  of  Chitrim 
(Emk.  itxvii,  6).  On  the  obeliflk  iii  Ihe  British  Muse- 
um the  ciplivea  or  tribule-beBren  are  represented  u 
curying  tuiks.  Aamag  the  merchaddise  of  Babylon 
enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii,  12  are  included  "all  manner 
vtwela  of  iroiy,"  Mr.  Layard  diicovereil  several  oma- 
ment*  made  from  ivory  in  the  Auyrbm  mounda  (.Vinr- 
vth,  ii,  16),  but  they  are  of  uncertain  date,  and  exhibit 
marks  of  Egyptian  workmanship  (i6.p.l63, 1U8).  Many 
«perimen»  of  A»9yrian  carving  in  ivuty  have  been  found 
in  the  excavatiuns  atNimmil,  and  among  the  leM 
tablets  "richly  inlaid  with  blue  anil  opaque  glass,  lajns- 
laiuU,  ele."  (IJonomi,  .VinerfA  ami  iU  I'lilaai,  p.  KM 
romp.CnnL  V.  U).  Part  of  an  ivory  staff,  apparently  i 
sceptre,  niid  several  entire  elephants'  lu3lu,werc  diacov 
ered  by  Sfr,  LayanI  in  (he  lost  stage  of  decay,  and  it 
was  with  exlreme  difficulty  that  these  inWreMing  relica 
could  be  restored  (Xin.  and  Bab.  p.  IDj). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  fhsjuenlly 

ployed  for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  trapping!  of 
hone*  were  studded  with  it  (Homer,  /i  v,684)i  if 
usedforthehsndleaof  keys(<WjMp^,xxi,7)andfbr  .__ 
Iwisea  of  shield*  (Hce.  Se.  litre.  141, 142).  The  "ivory 
house"  of  Ahab  (I  Kings  x:cil,  39}  was  probably  a  pal- 
act,  the  wall*  of  which  were  panelled  with  ivoiy,  like 
the  palace  of  Jlenrlaus  described  by  Hornet  (Oi/js.  iv 
78j  compare  Eurip.//i*,^ut583,  iAf^oirofiroi  iAum. 
Comp.  also  Amos  iii,  16,  and  Psa.  xlv,  0,  unless  the  "  ivo- 
ty  palaces"  in  the  latter  passage  were  pcrfume-boxet 
made  of  that  material,  as  Itis  been  conjccluiwl).  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  ihe  "tower  of  ivory"  of 
Cant,  vii,  4  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  or  whether  ' 
had  its  original  among  the  things  that  were.  Bella  ii 
laid  or  venecral  with  ivory  were  m  use  among  the  He- 
brew* (Amos  vi,  4 ;  ccmpare  Homer,  Od.  xxiij,  200),  as 
also  among  the  Egj-ptions  (Wilkinson,  A  hc.  Eg.  iii,  1B9), 
The  practice  of  inlayiiig  and  veneering  wooilwith  ivory 
and  tortoise-shell  is'  described  by  Pliny  (xvi,  84).  By 
the  luxurious  Phtcmdaus  ivoty  wa*  employed  to  orna- 
ment the  boxwood  rowing-bciuiheB  (or  "  hatches"  ac- 
cording to  some)  of  thcur  gallcj-s  (Eiek,  xxvii,fl).  The 
skiUcil  workmen  of  Hinun,  king  of  Tyre,  fashioned  the 
great  iiory  thtone  of  Solomon,  and  overhdd  it 
puregold{l  King»i,18;  2Chron,ix,17).  The 
thua  employed  was  supplied  by  the  caravans  of  DeJan 
(laa.  xxi,  13;  Eiek,  xxvii,  16),  or  was  brought  from 
liast  Indies,  wiih  apes  bdiI  peacocks,  by  the  iiaiy  of 
Tarshish  (1  Kings  x,  23),  As  an  inMance  of  the  eui)er- 
abundaiit  possession  and  barbarian  use  of  elephants' 
teeth  may  be  mentioned  Ihe  octagonal  icory  hualing- 
lower  bnilt  by  Akbar,  about  twenty.fout  miles  wtst  of 
Agra:  it  is  still  star.iUng,  and  bristles  with  128  enor- 
mous tnsks  disposed  in  ascending  lines,  idxleen  on  each 
face.  Mr.  Roberts,  remarking  on  the  words  of  Amos 
(vi,  4),  they  "  that  lie  upon  boils  of  ii-ory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  conches,"  refer*  the  last  word,  iu  con- 
formity with  the  Tamul  verwon,  to  swinging  cots,  often 
mentioned  in  the  early  talcs  of  India,  and  still  plenti- 
fully used  by  the  wealthy.  But  it  docs  not  appear  that 
they  were  known  in  Western  Asia,  or  that  fignrra  of 
them  occur  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  It  is  more  likely 
that  pallan  (those  luxurious  trai'elling  Utters)  are 
raemil,  which  were  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  while  the 
person  within  wos  stretched  at  ease.  They  were  in 
common  use  oven  among  the  Romans,  for  Cicero  fell 
into  his  assassin's  liands  while  he  was  attempting  to  es- 
cape in  one  of  them  towards  Naples.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, inlaying  with  ii-ory  seems  to  have  become,  at 
length,  rather  a  common  metliod  of  ornamenting  the 
inlenom  of  the  manidans  of  the  wealthy;  for  Horace 
mentions  it  as  an  e%-idence  of  hia  humble  wav  of  life 
that  "no  walls  iidaid  with  ivory  adorned  hia  bouse." 

Ivy  (Irimnit)  is  mentioned' but  once  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  in  the  Apocr>-pha,  namely,  in  2  Mace, 
vi,  7,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  were  compelled, 
when  Ihe  feast  of  Bacchus  was  kept,  to  go  in  procession 
carrying  ivy  to  this  doily,  to  whom  it  i*  well  known  this 
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fonning  Ihe  "cormptible  crown"  (I  Cor.  ii,  SS)  for 
which  the  corapelilots  at  the  great  Isthmian  gmwt 
contended,  and  which  St.  Paid  so  beautifully  coninfli 
with  the  "incorruptible  crown"  that  shall  heroller 
encircle  tha  brows  of  those  who  run  worthily  the  iice 
of  this  mortal  life.  In  the  Isthmian  contests  the  vie- 
_      md  was  either  irjr  m  pine — Smith.    See 

The  term  aaaii  or  icim;t  sctms  to  have  been  applied 

.  the  Greeks  in  a  general  sense,  and  to  have  indukd 

many  plant*,  and  among  them  some  elimbeis,  as  tb( 

mnro/cufuii,  besidea  the  common  ivy  llledrra  MiiX 

was  specially  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  whitii 

slinguished  by  Ihe  name  o("IledfmpoHim,Di- 

aut  Bacrhira,  quod  ex  ea  poj'larum  corone  ccji- 

Buerentur."     It  is  well  known  that  in  ihe  Dionmur 

festivals  in  honor  of  Dionj-sus,  and  in  the  procewiws 

called  Biaaot,  with  which  Ihcy  were  ceJcbraied,  maxn 

look  part,  in  the  disguise  of  IJacrhe,  Saiadei 

iphffi,  etc.,  adorned  witli  garlands  ofii-v,  etc.  (Ovid, 

Fuili,  iii,  766).     Bacchus  is  generally  thnu^^it  to  have 

been  educated  in  India,  and  the  Indian  Bayha  has  bno 

ipposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  name.     The  fart  rf 

BighCs  being  a  compound  of  two  word*  signifj-ing  tip* 

and  master  or  lord,  would  appear  lo  confirm  the  idwni- 

Bocchus  is  usually  represented  as  drawn  in  his 

chariot  by  a  tiger  and  a  lion,  and  tigers,  etc,  aie  dt- 

scribedas  following  him  in  his  Indian  Journey.    Asite 

"lowever,  is  not  a  plant  of  India,  it  might  be  ol^ofl- 

ils  being  characteristic  of  an  Indian  god.    Ital  in 

lountains  which  bomid  India  lo  the  north  both  ibe 

nd  the  vine  may  be  found,  and  the  Greeks  weft 

acquainted  with  tlie  fact  that  Mount  Mero  ia  the  only 

port  oflndia  where  ivy  wasproduccd.    Indeed,  Alexai:- 

id  his  companions  are  uid  to  have  crowned  thcin- 

with  \vy  in  honM-  of  Bacchus.     The  iiT,  //(dm 

hflir,  being  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  too  wriJ 

Hjwn  to  require  special  notice^Killo.    SecBArciic& 

Ixora,  a  divinity  of  the  East  Indians,  or  the  wm- 

ehippers  of  Brahm.    They  hold  him  to  be  of  infinit« 

and  illustrate  this  belief  by  saj-ing  that 

iself,  desirous  of  seeing  Ixora's  bead,  ascend- 
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ed  to  heaven  on  wings,  but  failed  to  gain  admittance, 
the  power  of  Ixora  preventing  it.  A  very  similar  desire 
Tishnn  cherished,  but  all  his  attempts  also  to  this  end 
Ixora  frustrated.  He  is  said  to  have  two  wives,  one  of 
irhom  constantly  resides  with  him,  and  conceals  herself 
in  his  hair;  the  other,  strangely  enough,  they  say,  dies 
annually,  and  is  by  Ixora  restored  to  life  again.  The 
Brahmins  represent  this  idol  standing  on  a  pedestal, 
with  no  less  than  sixteen  arms,  each  of  them  grasping 
something  of  value,  or  representing  the  natural  ele- 
ments, or  weapons  indicating  his  power.  His  head  is 
adorned  with  long  and  beaudful  hair;  his  face  is  whito 
and  shining;  he  has  three  eyes,  and  a  crescent  or  half 
moon  upon  his  forehead. — Broughton,  Bibliotheca  Hist, 
Sac  i,  561.    See  Braidcikism. 

lyar  O^''^ »  'I«P»  Josephus,  A  nt.  viii,  3, 1 ;  the  Ma- 
cedonian 'Aprtfihioc)  is  the  lato  name  of  that  month 
which  was  the  second  of  the  sacred,  and  the  seventh  of 
the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  which  began  with  the 
new  moon  of  May.  The  few  memorable  days  in  it  are 
the  10th,  as  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli ;  the  14th,  as  the 
second  or  lesser  Passover  for  those  whom  uncleanness  or 
absence  prevented  from  celebrating  the  feast  in  Nisan 
(Numb,  ix,  11) ;  the  23d,  as  a  feast  instituted  by  Simon 
the  ^laccabce  in  memory  of  bis  taking  the  citadel  Acra, 
in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace  xiti,  51,  52);  the  28th,  as  a  fast 
for  the  death  of  SamneL    See  Calendar. 

Gesenius  derives  lyar  from  the  Hebrew  root  "11 X, 
to  shine  ;  but  Benfey  and  Stem,  following  out  their  the- 
ory of  the  source  from  which  the  Jews  obtained  such 
names,  deduce  it  from  the  assumed  Zend  representative 
of  the  Persian  hahar,  "  spring'*  {Monaisnamen,  p.  134). 
The  name  lyar  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.,  this  month 
being  always  described  as  the  second  month,  except  in 
two  places  in  which  it  is  called  Z\f(l  Kings  vi,  1, 37). 
— Kitto.    See  Zif. 

I3rim.    See  Island;  Wild  Beast. 
Iz'ehar  (Numb,  iii,  19).    See  Izhar. 
Iz'eharite  (Numb,  iii,  27).    See  Izhar. 
Iz'har  (Heb.  YUshar',  ^ns%  oil,  as  often ;  Sept. 
'lavaap,  'laaap),  the  second  son  of  Kohath  (son  of  Levi), 


and  father  of  three  sons  (Exod.  vi,  18,  21 ;  Numb,  xvi, 
1 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  2, 18,  38 ;  xxiii,  12, 18).  In  Numb,  iii, 
19,  his  name  is  Anglicized  ^  Izehar.**  His  descendants 
are  called  Iziluutes  (Heb.  Yitskari%  ''"^•JS"^;  Sept. 

*l(Taaapif  *\ijaapiy  'Iffoadp  [Numb,  iii,  27 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  22 ;  xxvi,  23, 29,  in  the  first  of  which  passages  it 
is  Anglicized  "  Izeharites"]).  B.C.  post  1856.  See  also 
ZoiLiR.  *'  In  1  Chron.  vi,  22,  A  mminadab  is  substituted 
for  Izhar,  as  the  son  of  Kohath  and  father  of  Korah,  in 
the  line  of  Samuel.  This,  however,  must  be  an  acciden- 
tal error  of  the  scribe,  as  in  ver.  38,  where  the  same  gen- 
ealogy is  repeated,  Izhar  appears  again  in  his  right 
place.  The  Codex  Alex,  in  ver.  22  reads  Izhar  in  place 
oi  A  mminadab,  zx\A  the  Aldine  and  Complut.read  Amr 
minadab  between  Izhar  and  Koro,  making  another  gen- 
eration. But  these  arc  probably  only  corrections  of  the 
text.    (See  Burrington,  Geneal,  of  the  0.  T,Y  (Smith). 

Izrahi'ah  (Heb.  Yizrachyah%  fl^n^ij^  tprout  oj 
Jthovah  sc  into  the  world),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'U^pia ;  Vulg.  Israhia,)  The  son  of  Uzzi, 
and  grandson  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii, 
3).    He  was  the  father  of  five  sons  (ibid.).    B.C.  c.  1 618. 

2.  (Sept,  omits,  but  some  copies  have  'lilpiaCj  others 
'Ii(7pia£ ;  Vulg.  Jezraja ;  A.  V. "  Jezrahiah.")  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  singers  (doubtless  a  Levitc)  who  cel- 
ebrated the  completion  of  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  ExUe  (Neh.  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

Iz^'rahite  (Heb.  Yizrach%  H'nt';',  only  with  the  art. 
n^it^rt,  the  indigenous,  prob.  by  error  of  transcription  for 

•^n^Jt^  a  Yizrachite  [but  FUrst  makes  it  a  man's  name 
=Izrahiah'\,  and  this  again  for  '^T\'^1^,Ezrachife;  Sept. 

has  'U^paiX  v.  r.  'Ufrpak ;  Vulg.  Jezerites),  a  patronymic 
epithet  of  Shamhuth,  one  of  David's  generals  (I  Chron. 
xxvii,  8),  prob.  so  called  as  being  descended  from  Zerah, 
Judah's  son.    See  Ezrahite. 

Iz'rl  (Heb.  YifsH',  '^'n^^  the  Jezeriie,  otherwise  a 
former ;  Sept.  'Uadpi ;  Vulg.  Isari),  the  leader  of  the 
fourth  division  of  Levitical  singers  under  David  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  11) ;  prob.  the  same  with  Zeri,  of  the  sons 
of  Jeduthun,  mentioned  in  ver.  3.    B.C.  1014. 


J. 


Ja'iUcan  (Heb.  Yaakan',  1)5?;?,  wretter;  Sept.  has 
two  names,  'loiajcdv  Kai  OvKdfi,  other  copies  simply 
'Akuv  or  'laxin;  Vulg.  Jacan),  the  last  named  of  the 
sons  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horito  (1  Chron.  i,  42, 
where  it  is  Ajiglidzed  ^'Jakan'');  called  in  the  parallel 
passage  (Gen.  xxxvi,  27)  by  a  simpler  form  of  the  same 
name,  Akan.  KC.  anto  1964.  His  descendants  appear 
to  have  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Arabah.  He 
was  the  forefather  of  the  Bene-Jaakan  (q.  v.),  round 
whose  weUs  the  children  of  Israel  twice  encamped,  once 
after  they  left  Moseroth,  and  just  before  they  went  on 
to  Hor-Hagidgad  (Numb,  xxxiii,  30-<82),  and  again  in 
a  reverse  direction  after  they  left  Kadesh-bamea,  and 
before  they  reached  Mount  Hor  or  Mosera  (Deut.  x,  6). 
See  Beeroth-benb-Jaakan. 

Jal&^obah  [some  Jaako'bah']  (Heb.  Yaako'bah, 
•^P^i  *  paragogic  form  of  the  name  Jacob;  Sept. 
'laxa^d),  one  of  the  prosperous  descendants  (a'^X'^toS, 
princes)  of  Simeon  that  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  Ge- 
dor  [Gcrar]  (1  Chron.  iv,  36).    B.a  apparently  cir.  710. 

Ja^lUa  [many  JaS'ki]  (Heb.  Yadla^^^T},  ibex; 
Sept,  'Uarik  V.  r.  *IiXi7\),  one  of  the  Nethinim  ("ser- 
vants of  Solomon")  whose  descendants  (or  perhaps  a 
place  whose  former  inhabitants)  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zembbabel  (Neh.  vii,  58);  called  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (Ezra  ii,  56)  by  the  equivalent  [the  final 
t*  or  n  by  Chaldsism]  name  Jaalau  (nbr*',  Sept,  '!«- 
Xa).    KC  anto  536.  '  ^ 


Ja'IQah  [many  Jad'lah]  (Ezra  ii,  56).    See  Jaala. 

Ja'^am  [many  JaS'lam']  (Heb.  Yalam',  db:?;?, 
concealer;  Sept.  'IiyXo/i),  the  second  nameil  of  Esau's 
three  sons  by  AhoUbamah  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxvi,  5. 
14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  85).     B.C.  post  1964. 

Jaan.    See  Dan-jaan. 

Ja'&nai  [some  Jad'nai]  (Hebrew  Yanay',  •^35^, 
mourner,  otherwise,  for  fT^pS?]^,  answered  by  Jehovah; 
Sept.  lavai  v.  r.  laviV,  Vulg.  Janat),  one  of  the  chief 
Gadites  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  12).  KC  be- 
tween 1093  and  782. 

Jaaphar  Ibn-Tophail,  a  distinguished  Arab  of 
the  12th  century,  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  a 
philosophical  treatise  entitled  the  History  of  Hoi  Ibn- 
Yokdan  (translated  into  Latin  by  Pococke  [Oxf.  1671] 
and  into  English  by  Ockley  [Oxf.  1708, 8vo]).  It  aims 
to  teach  that  "  the  light  of  nature  is  sufiicient  to  lead 
mankind  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity  without  the  aid 
of  revelation."  Of  Jaaphar's  personal  hbtory  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1198.     See  Gorton's  Biographical  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Ja'ard-or'^egim  (Hebrew  Yadrey'  Oregim',  ■»"n5;? 
D''3*^ X ;  Sept.  'Aptwpyifi,  Vulg.  Saltus  polymilarvis), 
according  to  the  present  toxt  of  2  Sam.  xxi,  19,  a  Beth- 
Ichemito,  and  the  father  of  Elhanan,  who  slew  Groliath 
(the  words  "  the  brother  of  are  added  in  the  A.  Vers.). 
In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xx,  5),  besides  other 
differences,  Jaui  is  found  instoad  of  Jaare,  and  Oregim 
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h  omitted.  Oregim  is  not  elsewhere  found  as  a  proper 
name,  nor  is  it  a  common  word;  and  occurring  as  it 
does  without  doubt  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (Auth.Vers. 
"weavers"),  in  a  sentence  exactly  parallel  to  that  in  1 
Sam.  xvii,  7,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  should  also  occur 
in  the  middle  of  the  same.  The  conclusion  of  Kenni- 
cott  {Dissertation,  p.  80)  appears  to  be  a  just  one— that  in 
the  latter  place  it  has  been  interpolated  from  the  former, 
and  that  Jair  or  Jaar  b  the  correct  reading  instead  of 
Jaare.  See  Ei-hanan.  Still  the  agreement  of  the  an- 
cient versions  with  the  present  Hebrew  text  affords  a 
certain  corroboration  to  that  text,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked.  See  J.ur.  The  Peshito,  followed  by  the 
Arabic,  substitutes  for  Jaarc-Oregim  the  name  "J/a- 
laph  the  weaker"  to  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no 
clew.  The  Targum,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anx- 
ious to  avoid  any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  narra- 
tive in  I  Sam.  xvii,  substitutes  David  for  Elhanan,  Jesse 
for  Jaare,  and  is  led  by  the  word  Oregim  to  relate  or 
possibl}'  to  invent  a  statement  as  to  Jesse's  calling — 
"  And  David,  son  of  Jesse,  weaver  of  the  veils  of  the 
house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was  of  Bethlehem,  slew 
Goliath  the  Gittite."  By  Jerome  Jaare  is  literally  trans- 
lated "damask-weavers'  grove"  (compare  Quouliotns  He- 
hraica  on  both  passages).  In  Joseph us's  account  {A  nt. 
vii,  12,  2)  the  Israelitish  champion  is  said  to  have  been 
"Nephan,  the  kinsman  of  DaWd"  (Ne^avof  o  avyytvriQ 
avTov)\  the  word  kinsman  perhaps  referring  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  the  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse,  or 
simply  arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem.  In  the 
received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written  with  a  small  or 
suspended  r,  showuig  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Maso- 
retes  that  letter  is  uncertain. — Smith.  The  Jewish 
Midrashim  generally  identify  Daxdd  with  Elhanan,  and 
interpret  Jaare-Oregim  fancifully;  e.  g.  (1)  as  David's 
own  name, "  because  he  was  great  among  the  forest  [of 
the  J  Oregim  or  Weavers  [of  the  Law] ;  L  e.  the  Sanhe- 
drim, who  brought  the  Halachah  (legal  decisions)  be- 
fore him  that  he  might  weave  it,"  9s  it  were  (Jalkut  on 
2  Sam.  xxf,  19  sq.) ;  or  (2)  it  is  David's  name  as  the 
son  of  a  mother  who  "  wove  veils  for  the  sanctuary ;" 
or  (3)  as  an  epithet  of  Jesse.     See  Okegim. 

Ja'^sau  [some  Jaa'sau]  (Heb.  Yaasav^  ib?^; 
Sept  translates  kiroiri<fav  q.  d.  ''C?^,  but  the  margin  has 
Yausay^  '^'O'S^Jabricator^  otherwise  for  fT'tar^')  ^nade 
by  Jehovah,  and  so  Vulg.  Jast),  an  Israelite  of  the  "  sons" 
of  Bani,  who  renounced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  87).     B.C.  459. 

JarsiSl  (Heb.  YaasiH\  ix''to?^  made  by  God; 
Sept  'Eooii\\  and  'Aot^X ;  Vulg.  Janet) y  a  Mesobaite,  and 
one  of  David's  body-guard  (I  Chron.  xi,  47,  where  the 
name  is  Anglicized  "  Jasiel") ;  probably  the  same  with 
the  son  of  Abner  and  viceroy  over  Benjamin  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  21).     RC.  1046-1014. 

Jaazani'ah  (Heb.  Yaazam/ah%  miT^,  heard  by 
Jehovah;  also  in  the  prolonged  form  Yadzanya'hu, 
*lM*^3t3f*^  [2  Kings  xxv,  23 ;  Ezek.  viii,  11  ] ;  sometimes 
in  the  contracted  form  Yezanyah',  MJ3t*^,  "  Jczaniah" 

[Jer.  xlii,  1],  or  Yezamfahu,  IM^St*^,  "Jezaniah"  [Jer. 
xl,  8]  ;  Septuag.  'Itl^oviaQ,  but  'A^apiac  in  Jer.  xlii,  1 ; 
Vulg.  Jezanias),  the  name  of  four  men  about  the  time 
of  the  CJaptivity. 

1.  The  son  of  Jeremiah,  and  one  of  the  chief  Recha- 
bites  (i.  e.  sheik)  whom  the  prophet  tested  with  the  offer 
of  wine  (Jer.  xxxv,  3).     B.C.  606,     See  Jrhonadab. 

2.  The  son  of  Shaphan,  whom  Ezekiel  in  his  vision 
saw  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  seventy  elders  offering 
idolatrous  incense  in  the  "chambers  of  imagery"  at  Je- 
rusalem (Ezek.  viii,  11).     RC.  598. 

3.  The  son  of  Azur,  and  one  of  the  "pHnces"  among 
the  twenty-five  men  seen  in  vision  by  the  same  prophet 
at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  represented  as  en- 
couraging the  city  in  it»  wicked  pride  (Ezek.  xi,  1). 
RC.  593. 


4.  The  son  of  Hoshaiah,  a  Maachathite,  wbo  acted 
in  conjunction  with  Johanan,  the  sod  of  Kareah,  after 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  first  in  submitting  to  the  Bab- 
ylonian govenior  Gedaliah,  and,  after  his  aasasEdnaticD. 
in  requesting  Jeremiah's  advice  lis  to  the  proper  ccmst 
for  the  peo^e  to  pursue  (2  Kings  xxv,  2i ;  Jer.  xl.  S: 
xlii,  1).  He  appears  to  have  assisted  in  recovering  hh- 
mael's  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jer.  xli,  11).  After 
that  he  probably  went  to  Egypt  with  the  rest  (Jer,  xHH, 
4, 5).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  called  Azariab, 
the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  who  rejected  the  divine  counsel 
thus  asked,  and  insisted  on  fleeing  into  Egjpt  (Jer.  zlni, 
1).    RC.  587.    See  Jebemiau. 

Jai&'ser  (Hebrew  YaSzeyr',  "nM?^,  1  Chron.  vi,  81 ; 
xxvi,  31 ;  elsewhere  the  more  abbreviated  form  "^J?^. 
Y'azer'j  helper;  Sept  'la^^p  [2  Sam.  xxiv,  5,'EX*i^]; 
Auth.  Vers. "  Jaazer"  in  Numb,  xxi,  82 ;  xxxil,  35 ;  else- 
where "  Jazer"),  a  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
by  the  Israelites  under  Moses  from  the  Amorites  (NomK 
xxi,  32),  and  assigned,  with  other  neighboring  fdaces  d 
Gilcad,  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxiii,  1,3, 35 ;  Jteh. 
xiii,26) ;  also  constituted  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xxi,39: 
1  Chron.  vi,  81).  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  imp(7- 
tance,  for  it  gave  its  name  to  a  large  section  of  coantiT. 
The  *'  hmd  of  Jazer^  was  fertile,  and  its  rich  pastures  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  tribes  of  Beubcn,  Gad,  and 
Manas8eh(Numb.xxxii,l).  As  it  is  mentioned  between 
Dibon  and  Nimrah,  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  bigb 
plain  north  of  Heshbon  (Numb,  xxxii,  3).  It  was  alk^- 
ted  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  39 ;  1  Chroo.  vl 
81),  but  in  the  time  of  David  it  would  appear  to  havt 
been  occupied  by  Hebronites,  L  c.  descendants  of  Ko- 
hath  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  31).  It  seems  to  have  given  its 
name  to  a  dbtrict  of  dependent  or  "  daughter"  towns 
(Numb,  xxi,  32,  A.V.  "villages;"  1  Mace,  v,  8).  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  census  under  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  31),  and  was  among 
the  Moabitish  places  that  experienced  the  dcsulatinj; 
march  of  the  Chaldsan  in\'aders  (Isa.  xvi,  8 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
32,  in  which  latter  passage  a  ^  sea  of  Jazer"  is  spoken 
of).  In  the  "burdens"  proclaimed  over  Moab  by  tb« 
prophets,  Jazer  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  that  that 
were  vineyards  there,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  had  extended  thither  from  Sibmah  (Isa.  xvi,  8, 9; 
Jer.  xlAnii,  32).  After  the  exile  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Mace  v,  8).  According  to 
Eusebius  {Onomast.  s.  v.  'Ia2[t;p),  it  lay  10  R.  miles  west 
(south-west)  of  Philadelphia  (Rabbath-Ammon),  and  15 
from  Heshbon.  Josephus  calls  the  place  Jazorus  (\a- 
(aipdCf  Ant.  xii,  8, 1),  and  Ptolemy  Gazorus  (Val^tpo^, 
V,  16,  9).  Seetzen  (in  Zach's  MonatL  Corresp,  juvm, 
429)  thinks  it  is  found  in  the  present  ruins  called  Syr<x 
Sar  (Burckhardt's  Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  355, 357),  but  this 
is  too  near  Babbah  according  to  Zimmerman's  map, 
which  also  gives  the  village  of  Seir  at  the  head  of  a 
wady  of  the  same  name,  at  about  the  proper  location  to 
correspond  with  that  of  Eusebius.  Raumer  (J^alaM,  p^ 
254)  thinks  it  is  rather  the  A  in  Uazir  (Buixikhazdt. 
Trav,  p.  609) ;  but  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  statement 
of  Eusebius  in  another  place  (jOnomoMt.  s.  v.  'A^^i^p),  that 
it  lay  eight  miles  from  Philadelphia,  confounding  Jazn 
with  Hazor  (see  Keil's  Comment,  on  Josk,  xiii,  25).  As 
to  the  "  sea  of  Jazer"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii, 
32),  which  (lesenius  {Comment,  on  Isa.  x\-i,  8)  thinks  an 
error,  while  Heland  confounds  it  with  the  Jabbok  (Arf- 
cestina,  p.  825),  and  others  with  other  streams  (Bttschin^ 
Erdbe8ch.-x\,9^)\  it  is  probably  (see  Hitzig,  Comm.xM. 
Jet,  p.  196)  the  A'oAr  Syr  or  the  above-named  wady 
(see  Prof.  Stuart,  in  the  BiStiL  Repo$,  1836,  p.  157).  Wt'h 
this  identification  Schwaiz  coincides  (Pciettiney  p.  230). 
Porter  (in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.)  suggests  that  *♦  the  land  of 
Jazer''  must  have  extended  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  that  "  the  sea  of  Jazer"  may  therefore  have  been  s» 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  just  as  the 
northern  lake  took  the  name  of  "  Tiberias,"  and  **  Gen- 
esaret,"  and  "  Chinuereth."    But  this  is  unconfirmed  br 
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any  other  passage.  In  Numb,  xxi,  24,  where  tne  pres- 
ent Hebrew  text  has  t?  (A.  V. "  strong"),  the  Sept.  has 
put  'ItiZrip.  Burckhardt,  in  travelling  from  £s-Salt  to 
Ileshbon,  passed  the  last-named-above  ruined  town,  call- 
ed Siry  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  immediately 
beloifv  it  was  the  source  of  a  stream  which  ran  down  to 
the  Jordan  (Trav,  in  SyriOt  p.  364).  The  ruins  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  road,  and  below 
them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the  wady  Szir 
(Burckhardt),  or  Mojeb  es-Szir  (Seetzen),  answering, 
though  certjdnly  in  position,  yet  imperfectly  i^  charac- 
ter, to  the  voTafib^  fdyurroc  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  con- 
jectturcs  that  the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the 
source  of  this  brook,  considerable  marshes  or  pools  some- 
times existing  at  these  spots.  (Comp.  his  earlier  sug- 
gestion of  the  source  of  the  wady  Serkay  p.  893.)  Szlr, 
or  Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  9  Ro- 
man miles  W.  of  Amman,  and  about  12  from  Heshbon. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jazer  of  the 
Bible  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  823).  The  prophecies 
of  Scripture  are  fulfilled.  The  city  and  country  are 
alike  desolate.  The  vineyards  that  once  covered  the 
hill-«ddes  are  gone ;  and  the  wild  Bedawln  from  the  east- 
era  desert  make  cultivation  of  any  kind  impossible  (Por^ 
ter,  JJand-bookfor  Syria  and  Pakstwey  p.  298  sq.). 

Jaftai^'ah  (H^  only  in  the  paragogic  form  YaSzi- 
ya'hiij  VlJT5^,  comforted  hy  Jehovah  ;  Scpt'Ojia),  ap- 
parently a  third  son,  or  a  descendant  of  Merari  the  Lc- 
vite,  and  the  founder,  of  an  independent  house  in  that 
family  (I  Chron.  xxiv,  26, 27)  (B.a  ante  1014) ;  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
(compare  the  fists  in  xxiii,  21-28 ;  Exod.  vi,  19).  The 
word  Beno  (13S1),  which  follows  Jaaziah,  should  proba- 
bly be  translated  "  his  son,*"  i.  e.  the  son  of  Merari.  But 
the  text  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  l^ard  to  know  in 
what  light  to  regard  the  person  to  whom  it  is  assigned. 
Elsewhere  the  only  sons  of  Merari  mentioned  are  Mahli 
and  Mushi  (Exod.  vi,  10 ;  Numb,  ill,  33 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  4 
[A.V.  19];  xxiii,  21). 

Ja&'adSi  (Heb.ra&*e/',i«'it^,a>»»/brf«lby  God; 
Sept.  'ItjovX  Vk  r.  'O^ci^X),  a  Levitical  musician  among 
those  of  the  subordinate  part  (1  Chron.  xv,  18) ;  doubt- 
ksB  the  same  with  the  Aziel  who  was  one  of  those  that 
performe<l  the  toprano  (ver.  20).     RC  1014. 

Jabajahltes  is  the  name  of  a  modern  Mohamme- 
dan sect  which  teaches  **  that  the  knowledge  of  God  ex- 
tends to  all  things,  but  is  perfected  by  experience ;  and 
that  he  governs  the  world  according  to  the  chance  of 
tli'vers  events,  as  not  having  had,  from  eternity,  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  things  future."  Of  course  the  or- 
thodox Moh^nmedans  look  upon  this  doctrine  as  heret- 
ical, and  condemn  the  Jabajahites  as  an  impious  and 
blasphemous  set.  See  Broughton,  BibUolh,Hist.  Sac  i, 
498.    See  Mohammedanism. 

Ja'bal  (Heh.  Yabal\  ^a;^,  a  streamy  as  in  Isa.  xxx, 
25;  xliv,4;  Sept  'Iw/3^X,  Josephus  'li/JiyXoc,  ^f^f-  'h% 
2),  a  descendant  of  Cain,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  and 
brother  of  Jubal ;  described  in  Gen.  iv,  20  as  "  the  father 
of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle."  RC.  cir. 
3500.  This  obviously  means  that  Jabal  was  the  first 
who  adopted  that  nomadic  fife  which  is  still  followed  by 
numerous  Arabian  and  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia  (compare 
Buttman,  AfythologuSy  i,  164*  sq.).  Abel  had  long  before 
been  a  keeper  of  sheep  (Gen.  iv,  2) ;  but  Jabal  invented 
such  portable  habitations  (formed,  doubtless,  of  skins) 
as  enabled  a  pastoral  people  to  remove  their  dwellings 
with  them  from  one  place  to  another,  when  they  led 
their  flocks  to  new  pastures.  See  Tent.  Bochart  (Ste- 
rol, i,  ii,  c  44,  near  the  end)  points  out  the  difference 
between  his  mode  of  life  and  Abel's.  Jabal*s  was  a  mi- 
gratory life,  and  his  possessions  probably  included  other 
snimals  besides  sheep.  The  shepherds  who  were  before 
him  may  have  found  the  Und  on  which  they  dwelt  suf- 
fidenUy  prodoctive  for  the  constant  sustenance  of  their 
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flocks  m  the  neighborhood  of  their  fixed  abodes.    There* 
is  no  need  of  supposing  (with  Hartmann,  U^  Pentat,  p. 
395)  any  historical  anticipation  in  Gen.  iv,  17. 

Jabalot,  Francois  Ferdinand,  an  Italian  preach- 
er of  the  Dominican  order,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1780, 
and  educated  at  the  university  in  that  place.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  gained 
notoriety  as  a  preacher  and  student  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. ^He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  *'  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index,"  and  one  of  the  examiners  of 
bishops.  He  died  at  Rome,  March  9, 1834.  His  writ- 
ings are,  Deffli  Ebrti  nel  loro  rapporto  coUe  nazioni  Cris- 
tiane  (Rome,  1825, 12mo)  :—Orazione  /unebre  in  morte 
del  conle  A  ntonio  Cerati  (Parma,  1816, 4to).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Geniralcy  xxvi,  141. 

Jab'bok  (Heb.  Yabbok%  pa;^,  according  to  Simo- 
nis,  Onomast,  p.  315,  a  pouring  ouiy  by^Chaldaism  from 
ppa ;  otherwise,  for  p21K%  a  wrettUngy  from  p^K,  a 
coincidence  that  seems  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xxxii,  24; 
Sept.  *la(3iltKy  but  'lapwx  in  Gen.  xxxii,  22 ;  Josephus 
*ldpaKxoc,  Ant,  iv,  5,  2;  Chald.  «pa!|% Targ.),  one  of 
the  streams  which  traverse  the  country  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  which,  after  a  course  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
between  the  districts  of  Merad  and  Belka  (Seetzen, 
xviii,  427),  falls  into  that  river  nearly  midway  between 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  about  forty-five 
miles  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  another  outlet  for  the 
water  in  time  of  freshets  being  situated  a  few  miles 
higher  up  (Lynch,  Exped,  p.  253,  and  Map).  It  seems 
to  rise  in  the  Hauran  mountains,  and  its  whole  course 
may  be  computed  at  sixty-five  miles.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  boundary  which  separated  the  king- 
dom of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  or  the  territory  of 
the  Ammonites,  from  that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Josh, 
xii,  1-5;  Numb. xxi,  24 ;  Deut.  ii, 37 ;  Judg.  xi,  13,  22) ; 
and  it  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  the  boundary 
between  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Numb,  xxi,  6;  Dent,  iii,  16).  The  earliest  no- 
tice of  it  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxii,  22,  in  the  account  of  Ja- 
cob's mysterious  struggle  with  Jehovah  in  its  vicinity 
(south  bank).  Accor(Ung  to  Eusebius  {Onomast,  s.  v.) 
it  was  between  Gerasa  (Jerash)  and  Philadelphia  (Am- 
man). Origen  {Opera,  ii,  43)  says  it  was  known  in 
his  day  by  the  Aame  Jambioe  (^'lappiicri  or  'lafifivxtf). 

*^The  stream  is  important  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  topography  helps  us  to 
understand  more  easily  some  passages  of  Scripture.  It 
was  the  boundary  between  the  Amorites  and  the  Am- 
monites. We  are  told  that  after  the  defeat  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  at  Jazer,  ^Israel  possessed  his 
land  fpom  Amon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  ^he  children 
of  Anmion ;  for  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
was  strong*  (Numb,  xxi,  24).  The  Jabbok,  flowing  in 
a  wild  and  deep  ravine  through  the  Gilead  mountains, 
formed  a  strong  natural  frontier  for  the  bordering  prin- 
cipaliti^  It  would  seem  that  at  the  Exodus  the  Am- 
monites possessed  the  country  eastward  and  northward  « 
of  the  upper  sources  and  branches  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
that  Sihon  and  Og  occupied  the  whole  region  between 
the  Ammonites  and  the  Jordan,  extending  as  far  north 
as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh,  xii,  2-8 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv, 
5,  2  and  3).  The  Israelites  conquered  Sihon  and  Og, 
and  took  their  kingdoms;  and  the  possessions  of  the 
three  tribes,  thus  acquired,  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  Hermon ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  touch  the 
territory  of  Ammon  (Deut.  ii,  37 ;  iii,  16).  About  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  Jordan  the  Jabbok  forks,  one  branch 
coming  down  from  Jerash  on  the  north,  and  the  other 
from  Rabbath-Amman  on  the  south;  these  branches 
formed  the  western  frontier  of  the  Anmionites,  dividing 
them  from  the  .Amorites,  and  subseqently  from  the  Is- 
raelites (Reland,  Pal  p.  103).  Previous  to  the  Exodus 
the  territory  of  the  Ammonites  was  nrach  more  exten- 
sive, embracing  the  whole,  region  between  the  Jabbok 
and  the  Amon;  but  the  Amorites  drove  them  out  of 
that  portion,  and  forced  them  into  the  mountains  around 
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the  sourceft  of  the  Jabbok,  and  into  the  plains  eastward 
(Judg.  xi,  13  22)"  (Porter  in  Kitto,  s.  v.).  It  is  now 
called  the  Zerka  [or  Wady  Zurka]  (from  its  "blue"" 
color,  Robinson's  Researchety  iii,  Append,  p.  826 ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Schwaiz,  Palest,  p.  52,  from  a  fortress  of  the 
same  name  on  the  caravan  route  from  Damascus  to 
Mecca).  Its  sources  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilcad,  and  it  also  drains  a  portion 
of  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia  beyond.  Li  its  passage 
westward  across  the  plains  it  more  than  once  passes  un- 
der ground.  The  upper  branches  and  tributaries  are 
mere  winter  streams.  At  the  point  where  the  two  main 
branches  from  Jerash  and  Ammon  unite,  the  stream  be- 
comes perennial,  and  often,  after  heavy  rain,  is  a  foam- 
ing, impassable  torrent,  "  The  ravine  through  which  it 
flows  b  narrow,  deep,  and  in  places  wild.  Throughout 
nearly  its  whole  course  it  is  fringed  by  thickets  of  cane 
and  oleander,  and  the  large  clustering  flowers  of  the  lat- 
ter give  the  banks  a  gay  and  gorgeous  appearance  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer"  (Porter,  Handbook 
for  S,  and  P,  p.  810).  Higher  up,  the  sides  of  the  ra- 
vine are  clothed  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak,  pine,  and 
arbutus;  and  the  undulating  forest  glades  are  carpeted 
with  green  grass,  and  strewn  with  innumerable  wild 
flowers.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok 
b  probably  the  most  picturesque  in  Palestine ;  and  the 
ruins  of  town,  and  viUage,  and  fortress  which  stud  the 
surrounding  mountain  sides  render  the  country  as  inter- 
esting as  it  b  beautifuL  The  water  b  pleasant,  and, 
the  bed  being  rocky,  the  stream  runs  dear  (Burckhardt's 
Syria f  p.  847 ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels^  p.  319;  Buck- 
ingham, Palestine^  il,  109 ;  Lindsay,  ii,  123). 

Jaa>esh  (Heb.  Yabeth'y  ^2;;>,  dr;^,  as  in  Job  xiii,  25; 
Ezek.  xvii,  24,  etc;  also  written  fully  Yabeyth'y  b'^2;;>, 
1  Sam. xi,  1,8, 5,10;  xxxi,ll;  2  Sam. ii, 4,5;  1  Chron. 
X,  12,  first  time),  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept,  in  Sam.  'Ia/3ic,  in  Chron.  Pa/Jiic.)  The 
shorter  form  (1  Sam.  xi,  8,  9, 10;  xx,  12, 18;  1  Chron. 
X,  12,  only)  of  the  name  of  the  city  elsewhere  called 
Jabesii-Gilead  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Sept  'lajScic  v.  r.  *A/3tic,  Joseph.  la/^f^^oc,  Ant. 
ix,  1 1 , 1 .)  The  father  of  Shallum,  which  latter  usurped 
the  throne  of  Israel  by  the  assassination  of  Zachariah 
(2  Kings  XV,  10, 18, 14).     RC.  ante  770. 

Jal>esh-gU'e&d  (Heb.  Yabesh'  Gilad\  nyi*  wnj 

[also  ^^y^i  see  Jabesh,  by  which  simple  form  it  b 

sometimes  called];  Sept. 'Ia/3cic  or'Ia/3ic  [}^  Chron. 
rafieio]  TaXadB  or  rrjc  VaXaaSinSo^ ;  Josephus  'Id- 
fiiaoq  [Ant,y,%  ll],'la/3ic  [^n/.vi,5,l],  and 'Ia)8Mr- 
(roQ  [Ant,  vi,  14, 8]),  a  town  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the 
land  of  Gilead,  dbtai\t  a  night's  journey  from  Bethshan 
(1  Sam.  xxjd,  11 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  4 ;  luu,  12).  In  the  sense 
denoted  in  thb  juxtaposition,  Gilead  included  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  21),  as  well  as  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  (Numb,  xxxii,  1-42)  east  of 
the  Jordan ;  and  of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the 
chief,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh east.  It  b  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  its  inhabitants  for  not  com- 
ing up  to  Mizpeh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  be- 
tween the  children  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Every  male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all 
the  virgins — to  the  number  of  400 — seized  to  be  given 
in  marriage  to  the  600  men  of  Benjamin  that  remained 
(Judg.  xxi,  8-14).  Nevertheless  the  city  survived  the 
loss  of  its  males,  and  b  next  memorable  for  the  siege  it 
sustained  from  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  the  rais- 
ing of  which  formed  the  first  exploit  of  the  newly-elect- 
ed king  Saul,  and  procured  hb  confirmation  in  the  sov- 
ereignty. The  inhabitants  had  agreed  to  surrender,  and 
to  have  their  right  eyes  put  out  (to  incapacitate  them 
from  military  service),  but  were  allowed  seven  days  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  In  the  mean  tijne  Saul  collected  a 
large  army,  and  came  to  their  relief  (1  Sam.  xi).  Thb 
service  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Jabeshites, 
^d  about  forty  years  after,  when  he  and  hb  three  sons 


were  slain  by  the  Philbtines  in  Mount  Gilboa  (1  S 
xxxi,  8),  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  eame  by  night  nd 
took  down  their  corpses  from  the  walls  of  Bethshac 
where  they  had  been  exposed  as  trophies,  then  bomed 
the  bodies,  and  buried  the  bones  under  a  tree  near  tbr 
city,  observing  a  strict  funeral  fast  for  seven  days  {xtL 
18).     ^  Jabesh-gilead  was  on  the  mountain,  east  of  ch« 
Jordan,  in  full  view  of  Bethshan,  and  these  brave  ms 
could  creep  up  to  the  tell  along  wady  Jalfid  without  b^ 
ing  seen,  while  the  deafening  roar  of  the  brook  wooU 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  heard**  (Thoo»oe. 
Land  anMBook,  ii,  174).     David  does  not  forget  to  bles 
them  for  thb  act  of  piety  towards  hb  old  master,  and  im 
more  than  brother  (2  Sam.  ii,  15),  though  be  afterwards 
liad  the  remains  translated  to  the  ancestnl  sepokhrf 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14).     Jabesh  stiS 
exbted  as  a  town  in  the  rime  of  Eusebius,  who  place*  it 
on  a  hill  six  miles  from  Pella,  towards  Geraaa  {OnomaiL 
s.  V.  'Apiffio^  and  'lafifio),    Mr.  Buckingham  thinks  it 
may  be  found  in  a  place  called  Jehaz  or  Jfjaz^  marked 
by  ruins  upon  a  hiU  in  a  spot  not  far  fronn  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  indications,  Jabesh  must  hare  teen 
situated  {TraveU,  ii,  180, 184).     It  was  more  probaUj 
situated  on  the  present  wady  Jabe*,  which  Burckhardt 
(TVar.  in  Syrian  p.  289)  describes  as  entering  the  Jordan 
not  far  below  Bdsan.    According  to  Schwarz  {PalnL 
p.  284),  there  b  a  village  of  the  same  name  BtiHexisti^ 
on  thb  wady  ten  miles  east  of  Jordan ;  but  Dr.  RofaiB- 
son,  during  hb  last  visit  to  thb  region,  soogfat  in  vais 
for  any  village  or  ruins  by  that  name  (which,  be  says,  b 
applicid  exclusively  to  the  wady),  but  thinks  the  ate  of 
Jabesh-gilead  may  be  marked  by  that  of  the  ruins  caDed 
by  the  Arabs  ed-Deir  (the  convent),  high  up  the  wadv, 
on  the  south  side,  on  a  hUl,  and  containing  columiis  as 
he  was  informed  (new  ed.  of  Researchesj  iil,  819).    It  is 
about  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Pella,  near  the  fine  of 
the  ancient  road  to  Gerasa  (Van  de  Velde,  TrortU,  n, 
849-52 ;  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria  and  PaJUtt.  p.  317 ; 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal  p.  290). 

Ja'bex  (Heb.  Yabeta',  )'25!',  according  to  1  Chrras. 
iv,  9,  qfflictiony  sc  to  hb  mother,  apparently  by  tTaiis<- 
position  from  the  root  SStJ ;  Sept.  *lyaPric  and  Ta^ 

or  rajdf;c)»  the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  (&C  post  1612),  but  d 
what  parUcular  family  b  not  apparent,  although  ve 
have  thb  remarkaUe  account  of  him  inserted  among  a 
series  of  bare  pedigrees :  ^  And  Jabez  was  more  hoom- 
ble  than  hb  brethren :  and  hb  mother  caUed  hb  name 
Jabez,  saying.  Because  I  bare  him  with  sorrow  (3S;, 
o't*di).  And  Jabez  called  on  the  God  of  Israel,  saying. 
Oh  that  thou  wouldst  bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my 
coast,  and  that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  th^ 
thou  wouldst  keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may  not  grierr 
me  (**a2C9,  o/«5t') !  And  God  granted  him  that  wbicb 
he  requested"  (1  Chron.  iv,  9, 10).  It  is  very  doobdW 
whether  any  connection  exbts  between  thb  gcneak^ 
and  that  in  ii,  50-55.  Several  names  appear  in  both— 
Hur,  Ephratah,  Bethlehem,  Zareathites  (in  A.  V.  iv,  t 
inaccurately  **  Zorathites'*),  Joab,  Caleb ;  and  there  b 
much  similarity  between  others,  as  Rechab  and  Rechah, 
Eshton  and  Eshtaulites;  but  any  positive  connectini 
seems  undemonstrable.  The  Targum  identifies  Jabez 
and  OthnieL  For  the  traditionary  notices  of  thb  per- 
son and  hb  character,  see  C3arke*s  Comment,  ad  loc 

2.  A  place  described  as  being  inhabited  by  seven] 
families  of  the  scribes  descended  from  the  Kenites,  and 
allied  to  the  Rechabites  (1  Chron.  ii,  55).  It  occnis  in 
a  nodce  of  the  progeny  of  Salma,  who  was  ofVndah. 
and  closely  connected  with  Bethlehem  (ver.  51),  possi- 
bly the  father  of  Boaz;  and  also — though  how  is  d« 
clear — with  Joab.  The  Targum  states  some  curious 
particulars,  which,  however,  do  not  much  elucidate  t^ 
dificulty,  and  which  are  probaUy  a  mixture  of  trust- 
worthy tradition  and  of  mere  invention  based  on  philo- 
logical gpx>unds.  Rechab  b  there  identified  with  Be- 
chabiah,  the  son  of  Eliezer,  Moseses  younger  son  (I 
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Chron.  xxvi,  25),  and  Jabez  with  Othniel  the  Kenezite, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Jabez  "  becaose  he  founded  by 
his  counsel  (p^^^)  a  school  (K^*^2'^n)  of  disciples 
called  Tirathites,  Shimeathites,  and  Sucathites.**  See 
also  the  quotations  firom  Talmud,  Temurahj  in  Bnxtorf  s 
Lex,  coL  966,  where  a  similar  derivation  is  given.  As 
the  place  appears  to  have  been  situated  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah,  it  may  have  been  settled  by  the  numer- 
ous posterity  of  the  above  person  by  the  same  name 
(comp.  **  the  men  of  Rechah,"  1  Chron.  iv,  12).  The  as- 
sociated names  would  seem  to  indicate  a  locality  near, 
if  not  identical  with  Kirjath-jearim  (comp.  in  the  same 
region  Kiijath-sepher,  or  book-ioutnf  implying  the  liter- 
ary avocation  of  its  inhabitants),  where  some  of  the 
same  famiHes  appear  to  have  dwelt  (1  Chron.  ii,  53),  e.  g. 
the  Ithrite8=Kenites,  the  Shumathites=Simeathite8. 

Jabez,  Isaac  ben-Salomo  ben -Isaac  ben-Jo- 
seph, a  Jewish  oommentatOT  of  some  note,  flourished 
in  the  15th  century.  Of  his  personal  history  we  are 
uninfonned,  but  his  works,  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
15th  century,  still  continue  to  be  considered  valuable 
contributions  to  exegetical  literature;  and  Frankfurter, 
in  his  "  Rabbinic  Bible,^  inserted  the  following,  which 
are,  however,  rather  compilations  from  different  exposi- 
tors than  the  ori^^nal  productions  of  Jabez :  (1)  nipHn 
nin%  or  Commentary  onthePsalnu:—(2)  mJT^  '^^Tl^Db, 
or  Commentary  on  Proverbt: — (3)  ^^10  t^5<*1%  or  Com- 
menUury  on  Proverbs: ^{4)  D'^ttJ^Tp  ©*Tp,or  Commen- 
tary on  the  Song  of  Songs: — (5)  p'^^TS  HttS,  or  Com- 
mentary on  Ruth: — (6)  D'^^SH  Hp'TS,  or  Commentary 
on  Lamentations: — (7)  5*T73  '^'ISttJ,  or  Commentary  on 
the  Booh  of  Eccksiastes:—(S)  DlittJ  n*10a?,  or  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Esther :— (9)  d'^'ICJ''  nD*ia,  or 
Commentary  on  Daniel: — (10)  d'^DIH  9*^1231^,  or  Com- 
mentary on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Besides  these,  Jabez 
wrote  y\'X^  pB%  or  homiletical  Commentary  on  the 
JIapktarotkf  or  Sabbatic  Lessons  from  the  prophets 
(Belvidere,  near  Constantinople,  1593,  folio)  :  —  nbo 
nnsan,  or  ComTnentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  See  "Wolf, 
Bihiioth,  //((*raa,i,694;  iii,617  sq.;  iv,886;  Fttrst,J5t&- 
Hotk,  JudL  ii,  2 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr,  in  Bib- 
lioth.  BodL  coL  1125 ;  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  s.  v. 

Jan>in  (Heb.  Yabin',  l^^*;,  discemer ;  Sept  'Ia/3^ 
fv.  r.  'la^v,  but  'Ia/3eiv  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9],  Josephus 
laj3tvo€9  ^ni-  v,  5, 1),  the  name  of  two  kings  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  city  Hazor.  See  Hazor.  It  was  possibly  a 
royal  title,  like  Agag  among  the  Amalekites,  iad  Abun- 
elech  among  the  Philistines. 

1.  A  king  of  Hazor,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  princes  who  reigned  in  Canaan  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Israelites  (Josh,  xi,  1-14).  His  dominion 
seems  to  have  extended  over  aU  the  north  part  of  the 
country ;  and  after  the  ruin  of  the  league  formed  agunst 
the  Hebrews  in  the  south  by  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the  waters  of 
Merom  (the  Lake  Huleh),  and  called  all  the  people  to 
arms.  This  coalition  was  destroyed,  as  the  one  in  the 
south  had  been,  and  Jabin  himself  perished  in  the  sack 
of  Hazor,  his  capital,  B.C  cir.  1615.  This  prince  was 
the  last  powerful  enemy  with'  whom  Joshua  combated, 
and  his  overthrow  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
crowning  act  in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land, 
leaving  only  the  Anakim  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim  to  be  dispossessed  in  detail  (Josh,  xi,  21- 
23;  comp.  xiv,  6-15). 

2.  Another  king  of  Hazor,  and  probably  descended 
from  the  preceding  (Judg.  iv,  2,  8),  with  whom  some 
(Maurer,  Comment,  on  Josh,  xi ;  Hervey,  Genealogies,  p. 
228)  have  confounded  him  (see  H^vernick,  Einleit.  II,  i, 
53 ;  Keil,  on  Joshua  xi,  10-15).  It  appears  that  during 
one  of  the  servitudes  of  the  Israelit^  probably  when 
they  lay  under  the  yoke  of  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  king- 


tei  of  Hazor  was  reconstructed.  The  narrative  gives 
toihis  second  Jabin  even  the  title  of  ^  king  of  Canaan ;" 
and  this,  with  the  possession  of  900  iron-armed  war- 
chariots,  implies  unusual  power  and  extent  of  dominion. 
The  iniquities  of  the  Israelites  having  lost  them  the  di- 
vine protection,  Jabin  gained  the  mastery  over  them ; 
and,  stimulated  by  the  memory  otticient  hostilities, 
oppressed  them  heavily  for  twent^^ears,  RC.  1429- 
1409.  From  this  thraldom  they  were  relieved  by  the 
great  victory  won  by  Barak  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
over  the  hosts  of  Jabin,  commanded  by  Sisera,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  those  times  (Judg.  iv, 
10-16).  SeeSiSEBA.  The  well-compacted  power  of  the 
king  of  Hazor  was  not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken. 
The  war  was  still  prolonged  for  a  time,  but  ended  in  the 
entire  ruin  of  Jabin,  and  the  subjugation  of  his  territo- 
ries by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iv,  24).  This  is  the  Jabui 
whose  name  occurs  in  P&a.  Ixxxiii,  10.    See  Hazor. 

Jabinean,  Henbi,  a  French  religious  ^Titer,  bom 
at  Etampes  near  the  opening  of  the  last  century,  was, 
after  completing  his  studies  at  Paris,  appointed  profess- 
or at  the  yitry-le-Fran9ais  CoUege  on  his  refusal  to 
subscribe  the  formulary  generally  submitted  before  a 
candidate  is  permitted  to  enter  the  priesthood.  But  his 
attainments  were  of  such  superior  order  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Chalons*6ur-Mame  waived  this  obligation, 
and  Jabineau  was  consecrated  a  priest  He  then  be- 
came rector  at  the  College  of  Titry.  But  he  soon  ex- 
changed the  rostmm  for  the  pulpit,  where,  on  account 
of  his  liberal  views,  he  was  several  times  interdicted. 
In  1768  he  entered  the  lawyer's  profession,  and  during 
the  Hbvolution  wrote  a  number  of  vehement  articles 
against  the  French  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  died  in  July,  1792,  Portly  before  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  against  priests 
(Aug.  26, 1792).  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
are,  CompStence  de  la  puissance  iempoi'dle  relativement 
a  Virection  eta  la  suppression  des  siiges  ijnscopaux  (Par. 
1760, 8vo;  1790,  and  often)* — Exposition  des  principes 
de  lafoi  Catholique  sur  FEglise,  recueiUie  des  instrudions 
famUikres  de  M,  Jab  . .  .  (published  shortly  after  his 
death.  Par.  1792, 8vo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Oeni- 
ralcy  xx^T,  142.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jablomiki,  Daniel  Zhnst,  a  distinguished  Get- 
man  theologian,  was  bom  at  a  little  \nllage  near  Dant- 
zic  Nov.  26, 1660.  The  name  of  his  father,  a  preacher, 
was  originally  Figulus,  but  he  in  after  life  exchanged  it 
for  Jablonski,  deriving  the  name  from  that  of  liis  na- 
tive place,  Jablunka,  a  small  village  in  Silesia.  Young 
Jablonski  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lyssa,  in 
Prussian  Poland,  and  at  the  University  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  (now  constituting  the  Berlin  University), 
where  he  applied  himself  to  literature  and  philosophy, 
but  more  especially  to  theology  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. In  1680  he  visited  the  universities  and  libra- 
ries of  Holland  and  England,  and  spent  considerable 
time  at  Oxford.  On  his  return  in  1688  he  was  appoint- 
ed preacher  at  one  of  the  reformed  churches  of  Magde- 
burg, which  place  he  left  two  years  later  in  order  to  as- 
sume the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  at  I^rssa.  In 
1690  he  was  made  court  preacher  at  Konigsberg,  and 
in  1693  his  fame  procured  him  the  place  of  preacher  to 
the  king  at  Berlin.  But  still  other  honorable  offices 
awaited  him.  Thus,  in  1718,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Consistory,  in  1729  a  Church  councillor,  and  in  1733 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  Frederick 
I,  he  labored  earnestly,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  accomplish 
a  union  of  the  different  Protestant  churches.  He  died 
at  Berlin  May  25, 1741.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
had  been  devoted  to  severe  study,  and  he  was  eminently 
successful  as  a  preacher.  Dr.  Hagenbach  (Hurst's  transL 
of  Ch,  Jlist,  oflSth  and  I9th  Cent,  i,  410,  ^12)  aa}'S  that 
Jablonski  was  a  bishop  among  the  Moravians  (1698),  and 
even  was  "the  eldest  of  the  Moravian  bishops,"  and 
that  he  consecrated  both  David  Nitschmann  (q.  v.)  and 
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count  Zinzendorf  for  the  epucopal  office.  At  the  jAr 
stance  of  the  queen,  he  was  honored  as  early  as  ItW 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Jablonski  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  eight  discourses  of  Richard  Bentley 
against  Atheism,  the  treatise  of  Joseph  Woodward  on 
the  religions  socUtaes  of  London,  and  that  of  Burnet  on 
predestination  anflkace ;  but  he  is  especially  celebrated 
by  an  edition  of  fro  Hebrew  Bible,  vrith  notes  and  an 
introduction,  published  under  the  title  of  Biblia  Uebra- 
ica  cum  notis  Htbraicis  (Berlin,  1699, 2  vols.  4to;  2d  ed. 
1712, 12mo).  The  pre&ce  has  since  been  printed  in 
other  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Both  editions  have 
a  Hst,  by  Leusden,  of  2294  select  verses,  in  which  all  the 
words  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  are  contained.  He  also 
published  an  edition  of  the  Talmud,  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  religious  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
ChriMliche  PretUglen  (Berlin,  1716,  etc,  10  parts,  4to). 
Many  of  Jablonski's  writings  bear  on  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Poland.  One  of  the  most  able  of  them  is 
the  Historia  Consensus  Sendomiriensis  inter  evangeUoos 
rtgni  PolonuB  et  Litkucmim  (Berlin,  1731, 4to),  etc.  See 
Ersch  u.  Gruber,  A  Ug,  Encyk,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Gin,  xxvi,  145 ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jablonski,  Paul  Ernst,  a  distinguished  German 
theologian  and  philobgist,  and  son  of  the  former  Ja- 
blonslu,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1693.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he 
acquired  such  great  proficiency  in  the  Coptic  as  well  as 
other  Oriental  languages  that  the  government  of  Prus- 
sia sent  the  young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king  (in  1714),  to  visit  the  principal  libra- 
ries and  high  schools  of  Europe,  to  perfect  himfelf  in 
hb  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  decipher  Cop- 
dc  and  other  MSS.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Leyden,  and  Paris.  Alter  his 
return  home  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Licbenberg  in  1720.  He,  however,  soon  found 
that  his  place  was  in  the  rostrum  rather  than  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  1721  accepted  the  professorship  of  philos- 
ophy in  hb  alma  mater.  In  1722  he  was  honored  with 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  theology,  and  shortly 
afler  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
('IS'J  Berlin.  He  died  December  14, 4^67r  Jablonski  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  many  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  throw  light  on  the  language,  literature,  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian  Glossary, 
which  makes  the  first  volume  of  the  Opuscula  quihits 
lingua  et  arUiquitas  jEgypHorum,  etc,  published  by  J.  S. 
te  Water  (Leyden,  1804-10,3  vols.  8vo),  is  pronoimced  by 
Quatrem^re  the  most  complete  work  in  that  department. 
Another  work  of  great  value  in  .this  department,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  productions  of  Jablonski,  is  the 
Pcmtheon  ^ggptiorum  site  de  diis  eorum  commentarius, 
cum  prolegomenis  de  religione  et  tkeologia  jEgypiiorum 
(Berlin,  1750-62, 3  vols.  8vo).  The  other  works  of  es- 
pecial value,  and  of  interest  to  our  readers,  are,  Disquisi- 
tio  de  Lingua  Lgcaomca  (Berlin,  1714, 4to;  2d  edition, 
Utrecht,  1724),  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  language 
of  Lycaonia,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv,  11,  bore  no  rdation 
to  Greek : — Exercitatio  hisiorvxhtheologica  de  Nestoria" 
msmOf  etc  (Berlin,  1724, 8vo;  German  by  Inunermann, 
Magdeburg,  1752, 4to) ;  this  work,  intended  as  a  defence 
of  Nestorianism,  excited  great  controversy  among  the 
German  theologians : — Remphan,  uEgyptiorum  Deus^  ab 
Israelitis  deserto  cultus  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1786,  4to) : 
— Dissert  exeg,'histor,  de  Serapi  parabolicOf  ad  Matt, 
xMt,  81  et  32  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1736, 4to)  :—De  uUi- 
mis  Pauli  apostoU  laboribus  a  beato  Luca  pratermissis 
(Berl.  1746, 4to)  :—De  Menmone  Grceoorum  et  jfJggptio- 
rumj  hujusgue  celeberrima  in  ThebcUde  statua,  Syntag- 
mata III  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1763,  4to)  i—InstUutkmes 
histories  Christiana  antiquioris  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1758, 
8vo)  : — Institutiones  hist^  Christiana  recentioris  (Francf. 
1756, 8vo) ;  the  two  latter  works  were  published  togeth- 
er under  the  title  Inst,  Hist.  Christiana  (Francfort  ad 
Oder,  1766,17^7, 2  vols.  8vo ;  revised  and  augmented  by 
£.  A.  Schulze,  id.  1783, 1784,  2  vols.  8vo;  Sd  voL  by  E. 


H.  D.  Stosch,  containing  the  history  of  toe  18th  cesto- 
ry,  idem.  1767,  8vo ;  revised  and  completed  by  A  P.  C. 
Schickedana,  id.  1786,  8vo).  See  Erach  u.  Gruber,  A^ 
Encyklop, ;  Hoefer.  Nouv,  Biog*  Ginhrde^  xxvi,  146  a).; 
Kitto,  Cydop.  of  Bib,  Zi^.  s.  v.;  Heraog,  Real^Bse^ 
pddie,  8.  V.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jab'^neSl  (Hebrew  Yabneil',  ^MSn^  hmlt  hy  M; 

Sept  'lapvTiXt  but  'lapttjX  in  Josh,  xix,  38),  the  name 
of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Jadahf  be^ 
tween  Mount  Baalah  and  the  Mediterranean  (JoriL  xt, 
11);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (2  Chron.  xxri,6) 
called  Jabmbii  (q.  v.)  or  Jahnia  (1  Mace  iv,  15,  etc.). 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Niq)htali,  mentioDed  be* 
tween  Nekeb  and  Lakum  (Josh,  xix,  83).  Schwin 
{Palest,  p.  181,  182)  afllrms  that  the  later  name  of  Jib- 
neel  was  Kefr  Yamah^  ^  the  village  by  the  sea,"  mdon 
Talmudical  grounds  (comp.  Reland's  Palast,  p^  545,716) 
locates  it  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Meroco,  tod 
thinks  it  identical  with  the  Jamma  or  Janmtk  mar 
tioned  by  Josephus  as  Iving  in  this  section  of  Uppet 
GalUee  ('Idfivia,  Lffe^  87;  'lafcw'^.  War,  li,  20.  6). 
This  is  not  improbable,  as  the  boundary-liioe  here  de- 
scribed appears  to  have  extended  from  the  ncithan 
limit  of  Pidestine  along  the  eastern  bounds  of  Naphtafi 
to  the  Jordan  proper.  It  is  perhaps  the  village  Jamek, 
visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  on  the  declivity  of  the  westm 
mountain  south  of  Lake  Huleh,  with  a  wady  contaimog 
a  small  stream  on  the  south  of  the  village,  and  a  fev 
ruins  of  the  Jewish  type  {Later  Researches,  p.  36l,362> 

Jab'neh  (Heb.  Tabneh%  mn^  a  building;  VLsat- 
ker,  Misctll,  Phaen,  p.  266,  compares  the  Arabic  Yuhsofi 
Sept.  'lapfjp  V.  r.  'lajivTi  and  'Ia/3<ic,Vulg.  JaimaXi 
Philistine  town  near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Jtfpt 
and  Ashdod,  whose  wall  king  Uzziah  demolished  {t 
Chron.  xxvi,  6).     It  is  probably  this  place  whose  name 
many  of  the  copies  of  the  Sept  insert  in  Josh.  xr.  56 
('Ufivat,  'lafivai,  'Ufiva^,  Cod.  Vat.  Vifivd}.    In  lUtf 
times  (Josephus,  War,  i,  7,  7;  Stnibo,  xvi,  759;  Pfinr, 
V,  14),  under  the  name  ofJanmia  ('la/ivia,  1  Hao&ir* 
16;  'Idfivfia,  1  Mace  v,  68;  x,  69;  2  Mace  xii.au 
was  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  Cientiles  (Fhilo,  Opfi. 
ii,  575).     According  to  Josephus  (-4  tU,  xii,  8,  6),  G* 
gias  was  governor  of  it ;  but  the  text  of  the  Maccabee 
(2  Mace  xii,  32)  has  Idunuea.     At  thb  time  there  w 
a  harbor  on  the  coast  (see  PtoL  v,  16,  2),  to  which,  tod 
the  vessels  Ijnng  there,  Judas  set  fire,  and  the  coofl*- 
gration  was  seen  at  Jerusalem,  a  distance  of  abovt 
twenty-five  miles  (2  Mace  xii,  9).     The  harbor  is  tl» 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  in  consequence,  speaks  of  the 
town  as  double — dua  Janmes  (see  Reland,  p.  823).  like 
Ascalon  and  Gaza,  the  harbor  bore  the  title  of  Majmnt^ 
perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning  the  ^  place  on  the  set 
(Kenrick,  Phamda,  p.  27,  29).     Pompey  took  the  pU« 
from  the  Jews  and  joined  it  to  the  province  of  Snii 
(Josephus,  War,  i,  7,  7).    Its  distance  from  JenBtkn 
was  240  stadia  (2  Mace  xii,  7),  from  Diospolis  tireht 
Roman  miles  {ftuu  Anton,),  from  Aacalon  200  stadis 
(Strabo,  xvi,  769).    At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jenu*- 
lem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the  most  populous  places  of  Jb- 
dsea,  and  contained  a  Jewish  school  of  great  fame,  whoff 
learned  doctors  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talond 
(Mishna,  Bosh  Jlasshana,  iv,  1 ;  Sanhedr,  xi,  4 ;  coid|v 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  286  sq. ;  Sperbach,  Diss,  ds  Aai6e- 
mia  Jabhnensi  ejusque  rectoribus,  Viteh.  1740;  lightfwt* 
Academ,  Jabn,  histor,,  in  his  Opp,  ii,  87  sq.).    TTie  Jf 
called  this  school  their  Sanhedrim,  though  it  onlj  ff^ 
sessed  a  faint  shadow  of  the  authority  of  that  gntt 
council  (Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  iii,  95, 2d  edit: 
Lightfoot,  ii,  141-148).     In  this  holy  city,  according  fi? 
an  early  Jewish  tradition,  was  buried  the  great  Oamt- 
lieL     His  tomb  was  visited  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  cet- 
tury  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj,  of  Tudeia,  ii,  439,  440;  •!» 
98).    In  the  time  of  Euselnus,  however,  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  small  place  {iroXixyrf),  merely  requiring  casnil 
mention  {Onomasticon,  a.  v.  'lapytia).    In  the  6th  oefi* 
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tniy,  under  Justmian,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  (EpiphanioSy  adv,  Hcer.  lib.  ii^  730).  Under  the 
Crusaders,  who  thought  it  to  be  the  site  of  Gath,  and 
who  built  a  fortress  in  it,  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of 
IbeUHf  and  gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  counts,  one  of  whom, 
Jean  dlbelin,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the  fa- 
mous code  of  the  ^Assises  de  Jerusalem"'  (Gibbon,  chap. 
Ivili  ad  fin.).  For  the  history  in  full,  see  Reland,  Pa- 
last,  p.  822 ;  Rosenmtiller,  AlUrth,  ii,  2,  p.  866 ;  Raumer, 
Palasi.  p.  200 ;  comp.  Thomson,  L,  and  B,  ii,  812  sq. 

The  name  Ytbna  is  still  borne  by  a  little  village 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  site,  upon  a  small  emi- 
nence on  the  western  side  of  wady  Rubin,  about  one 
hour  from  the  sea  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  182;  Correap, 
d^OriefUy  V,  p.  873,  874).  According  to  Schohs  {Reisen, 
p.  146),  there  are  here  the  ruins  of  a  former  church,  af- 
terwards a  mosque;  also,  nearer  the  sea,  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bridge  over  the  wady,  with  high  arches,  built 
of  very  large  stones.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  wady, 
on  a  small  eminence,  is  the  tomb  of  Rubin  (Reuben), 
the  son  of  Jacob,  from  whom  the  wady  takes  its  name ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Mejr  ed-Din  (1495)  as  having  been 
fonnerly  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Moslems,  as  it 
still  is  in  some  degree  (Fundffr.  des  Orients,  ii,  188).  It 
b  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Jaf!a,*seven  from  Ramleh, 
and  four  from  Akir  (Ekron).  (See  Robinson's  Beaearch- 
«,  iii,  22;  Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  125.)  It  probably  occu- 
pies its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of  old  buildings 
are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the  fortress  which  the 
Cniaaders  built  th«re  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  274). 

This  position  likewise  corresponds  with  that  of  Jar- 
heel  (Josh.  XV,  11)  on  the  western  end  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (so  Schwarz,  Palestine^  p.  98 ;  Keil, 
Comment,  ad  loc),  which  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {OnomcuL  s.  v.  Jamneel)  between  Ashdod  and 
Biospolis.  There  b  no  sign  of  its  ever  having  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  {Ant,  v,  1,  22)  correctly 
attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  There  was  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the  Philistines 
for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  lowland  plain 
[see  Dan],  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  next  time 
we  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6). 

Jabrftda  (^'lajSpovdd),  a  city  of  Palestine  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy  (v,  15),  and  as  an  episcopal  city  by  St. 
Paulo  (Geoffr,  Sacr.  p.  294) ;  now  Yebrud,  a  village,  but 
still  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  rather  more  than  an  hour  to 
the  west  of  the  great  caravan  road  IVom  Damascus  to 
Horns,  nearly  midway  between  these  two  cities  (Porter, 
pamascus,  i,  860).— Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  823 ;  Rob- 
inson, Later  Researches,  p.  556. 

Ja'chan  (Heb.  Takan',  ']'LT'^,  mourner;  Sept  'la- 
X^v  V.  r.  'Itoaxav),  one  of  seven  chief  Gadite  "  broth- 
era"  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  13).  RC.  between 
1093  and  782.    See  also  Aran. 

Ja'ohln  (Heb.  Takin%  ')"^D;,/m;  Sept  'laxdv, 
'laxiv),  the  name  .of  three  men  and  also  of  a  pillar. 

1.  The  fourth  named  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi,  10 ;  Exod.  vi,  15),  called  Jarib  in  1  Chron.  iv,  24. 
His  descendants  are  called  Jachinites  (Heb.  Yakud', 
''?''^^  Sept  'laxivi.  Numb,  xxvi,  12).     B.C.  1856. 

2.  The  head  of  the  twenty-first "  course'^  of  priests  as 
amnged  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  17).    B.C.  1014. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  ExUe  (1  Chron.  ix,  10 ;  Neh.  xi,  10).     RC.  536. 

4.  Jachin  (Sept  in  Kings  'laxovft,  Alex.  'laxovv ; 
wt  m  Chron.  KardpBtiHng  in  both  MSS. ;  Josephus  'la- 
X«v;  Vulg.  Jachin,  Jaehim)  and  Boaz  were  the  names 
of  two  columns  (the  former  on  the  right  hand  [south], 
the  latter  on  the  left)  set  up  (according  to  Phoenician 
»^le :  compare  Menander  in  Josephus,  A  nL  viii,  5, 8 ;  see 
vatke'8fii&trA«>Ap.824,826;  Movers,  PA^w.  i,  298)  in 
the  porch  (obfijb)  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii, 
f^22;  2  Chron.  iii,  17;  comp.  Jer.  lii,  21),  and  doubt- 
less of  symbolical  unport  (Simonis,  Onomasticon,  p.  430, 


460).  See  Architecture;  Tempt. k. 
Each  was  eighteen  cubits  high  and  twelve  g 
in  circumference,  or  four  in  diameter,  g-^ 
They  were  formed  of  brass  (copper  or  6^ 
bronze,  perhaps  some  more  precious  al-  .•^ 
loy)  four  fingers  in  thickness  (Jer.  lii,  21).  g  ^ 
The  capitals  (quadrangular,  Jer.  lii,  23),  n  I 
also  of  brass,  were  five  cubits  high  (1  c  J 
Kings  vii,  16;  Jer.  lii,  22;  2  Chron.  iii,  B^ 
15).  The  description  of  the  ornaments  o^ 
(of  the  same  metal,  Jer.  lii,  22)  of  the  l^*!^ 
capitals  (1  Kings  vii,  17  sq. ;  compare  2  <=>  J 
Kings  XXV,  17;  2  Chron.  ii,  15;  iv,  12;  §" 
Jer.  lii,  22)  b  much  confused  and  obscure  SZ 
(Hitzig,  Jerenu  p.  423),  either  on  account  o-g 
of  the  brevity  or  in  consequence  of  some  ^(^ 
corruption  in  the  text,  and  it  is  therefore  ^ 
no  wonder  that  antiquarians  (see  Lamy, 
De  TaJbem,f(Bd,  p.  1043  sq. ;  Meyer,  BldU,/.  hdh.  Work 
i,  13  sq. ;  ix,  81  sq. ;  Grttnersen,  in  the  Stuttgart,  Kunstb, 
1831,  No.  77  sq.;  Keil,  Tempel  Solomo's,  p.  95  sq.; 
Schnaase,  Gesch,  der  biid,  Kttnste,  i,  245,  280)  and  archi- 
tects (Schmidt,  BibUc,  Mathem,  p.  253  sq.)  should  have 
varied  greatly  in  their  views  and  reconstructions  on  this 
point  (compare  Lamy,  Tab,  18;  Scheuchzer,  Phys,  sacr, 
iii,  tab.  443  sq. ;  see  Meyer,  ut  sup,).  It  is  dear,  how- 
ever, that  the  capitals  were  swelling  at  the  top,  and  lily- 
shaped  (1  Kings  vii,  18,  20;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  viii, 
8, 4).  (For  discussions  of  various  points  connected  with 
the  subject,  see  RosenmUller  on  Jer.  lii,  22 ;  Meyer's  Bi- 
beldeitt.  p.  257 ;  Jahn,  iii,  261 ;  Movers,  Chron.  p.  263 ; 
Hirt,  Gesch,  d.  Baukunst,  tab.  8,  fig.  20 ;  Bottcher,  Prob, 
alttest,  8chr\ftausl,  p.  835 ;  Kdl,  Comment,  on  1  Kings 
vi,  15.  Monographs  on  the  subject  have  been  written 
by  J.  G.  Michaelis,  Frankft.  1783;  Unger,  Lugd.  1733; 
and  Kilchberger,  BerL  1783 ;  especially  M.  Plesken,  De 
columms  cBneis,YitQh,  1719;  also  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus, 
K ;  compare  the  treatises  of  Lightfoot,  Keil,  Hirt,  and 
Bardwell  on  Solomon's  r«np&.)— Winer,  i,  520.  See 
Boaz;  Pillar. 

Jachini,  Abraham.    See  Lewi  (Sabbaiat), 

Ja'chinlte  (Numb,  xxvi,  12).    See  JAcinx  1. 

Jacinth  (wawvS'oc,  the  hyacwth),  properly  a  flower 
of  a  deep  purple  or  reddish  blue  (so  vcxivhivoQ,  hj/acin- 
thine,  L  e.  hyacinth-colored,  "of  jacinth,"  Rev.  ix,  17); 
hence  a  precious  stone  of  like  color  (Rev.  xxi,  20).  Con- 
siderable doubt  prevails  as  to  the  real  mineral  thus  des- 
ignated, if  indeed  any  particular  stone  be  intended,  and 
not  rather  every  purplish  or  azure  gem.  According  to 
Dr.  Moore  (Anc,  Mineralogy,  p.  169),  it  is  most  nearly 
related  to  the  zircon  of  modem  mineralogists.  The 
hyacinth  or  jacinth  stone  was  of  various  colors,  from 
white  or  pale  greeir  to  purple-red.  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  shining  with  a  golden  color,  and  in  much  favor  as  an 
amulet  or  charm  against  the  plague  (HisU  Nat.  xxxvii, 
9).  It  occurs  in  the  Sept.  for  ttSHFl,  Exod.  xxv,  6 ;  also 
for  riPDPl,  Exod.  xxvi.  4;  but  is  usually  supposed  to 
represent  the  Heb.  DO?,  "ligure"  (q.  v.)  (RosenmlUler, 
BibL  AUerthumsh  lY,!*,  p.  88).    See  Gem. 

Jackal,  the  Persic  shoal,  Turkish  jakal,  cams  au- 
reus of  Linnieus,  has  been  thought  to  be  denoted  by 
several  Hebrew  words  variously  rendered  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.  See  Fox;  Dragon;  Whelp,  etc  It  is  a  wild 
animal  of  the  canine  family  [see  Wolf;  Dog],  which 
^n  Persia,  Armenia,  likewise  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Beschr, 
166),  and  even  in  Syria  (Russel,  Aleppo,  ii,  61)  and  Pal- 
estine (around  Ja£Ek,  Gaza,  and  in  Galilee,  Hassdqnist, 
Trav.  p.  271 ;  among  the  hUls  of  Judiea,  Robmson,  ii,  432 ; 
iii,  188),  is  frequently  met  with,  attaining  a  birge  size 
(three  and  a  half  feet  in  length),  and  so  closely  resem- 
bling a  fox  in  color  and  general  appearance  as  to  be  at 
first  readily  mistaken  for  that  animal.  But  the  jackal 
has  a  somewhat  peculiarly  formed  head,  not  greatly  un- 
like that  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  about  seven  inches  long, 
with  a  very  pointed  muzzle,  and  yellowish-red  hair. 
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which  nwmblcs  th«t  of  the  wolf.  The  cokir  of  Ihe 
body  ii  yellowiih-gray  ibove,whitiih  below;  the  b»ck 
and  sidcB  •ometiniM  of  mixed  gray  and  bUch ;  the 
■houldera,  thighs,  and  l«|{g  unifonnly  tawny-yellow. 
The  tail  ii  round,  projecting,  and  reaobing  hardly  to 
the  heel.  The  eye*  are  large,  with  a  round  pupil.  It 
ia  gr^ariDiu  in  its  habits,  hunting  in  pack)  (generally 
piej'ing  upon  smaller  animals  and  poultry,  but  frequent- 
ly attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds),  the  pest  of  the 
countries  where  it  is  found.  It  bunowB  in  the  earth, 
prcfening  forests  and  caverns,  where  it  usually  lies  hid 
(luring  the  daytime;  but  at  night  itiasueain  companies 
(sometimea  rei;  large)  on  predatory  incursions  among 
the  villages,  and  often  the  immediate  vicinity  of  (owns. 
Its  favorite  food  is  (owls  at  canion,  and  it  will  break 
inM  graves  to  make  a  meal  upon  the  corpse,  and  even 
carry  off  and  devour  young  children  if  found  unprotect- 
ed. In  a  wild  slate,  this  animal  has  an  inlslerably  of- 
fenuve  odor.  Colonel  HamilUja  Smith,  in  his  Casida, 
■tatea  that  "jaclude  form  a  group  of  crepuscular  and 
nocturnal  canines,  never  voluntarily  abroad  before  darii, 
and  then  bunting  for  prey  during  the  whole  night ;  en- 
tering the  streets  of  towns  to  aeek  for  oflali,  robbing  the 
ben-rooMs,  enteiing  out-honaes,  examining  doors  and 
windows,  feasting  upon  all  drewd  vegetables  and  ill- 
accured  provisiona,  devouring  all  the  carrion  they  find 
exposed,  and  digging  their  way  into  sepulchres  [hat  are 
not  carefully  protected  against  llieir  activity  and 
cioustitss;  and  in  the  fruit  season,  in  common 
foxes,  seeking  the  vineyards,  and  fstteiung  upon  grapes. 
They  congregate  in  great  uumbera,  sometimes  as  i 
as  two  himdied  being  found  together,  and  they  howl  so 
iDcesBantly  that  the  annoyance  of  (heir  voices  is  the 
ttieme  of  numerous  apologues  and  lAles  in  (he  literature 
of  Asia.  This  cry  is  a  melancholy  sound,  beginning 
Ihe  instant  the  sun  sets,  and  never  ceaNng  till  after  it. 
has  arisen.  The  voice  is  uttered  and  responded  to  by 
all  within  hearing,  in  an  accent  of  every  possible  (one, 
from  a  short,  hungry  yelp  (o  a  prolonged  crescendo  cry, 
rising  octave  above  oc(ave  in  (he  shrillness,  and  mingled 
with  dismal  whinings,  as  of  a  human  being  in  distresa." 
Their  nightly  howl  has  a  peculiar  wailing  tone  (Rusacl, 
A  kppo,  p.  62 ;  Russ^ger,  Reur,  iii,  135),  greatly  resem- 
bling the  cry  of  a  child.  "  These  siniiler,  guilty,  woe- 
begone brutes,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  gather  in 
gangs  among  ihe  graves,  and  yell  in  rage,  and  Sght  like 
lends  over  their  midnight  orgies ;  but  on  the  battle- 


(Thomson,  Land  and  BtKl.\. 
134).  (Se^  generally,  Bi- 
chait,  Ilirroz,  ii,  180  aq.,  wto 
maintains  that  Uie  jackal  vn 
designated  among  the  GrepU 
and  Bomans  by  the  nant 
»wc,  3<UDC,  KKmpfer,  AmBt. 
ii,  406  sq.  i  Gmelin,  Rat.  a. 
81  sq.  GUldenstadt,  in  .V«. 
'  rommaii.  acad.  PttropoL  u. 
449  sq. ;  Oednuuin,  SammL  a. 
18  «j.) 
This  animal  is  very  gem- 
i  aUy  regarded  aa  denoted  bj 
the  name  *<»;  (i,  the  hortrr,  is 
the  plural,  e^^Ri  ^iiB','- wiU 
beasts  of  the  islands'^.  lefin- 
aented  as  inhabiting  ierat 
(Isa.  xiii,  SS;  xxxiv.H:  Jn. 
xl,  39).  It  ia  ii»re  osnallT 
recognised  as  the  ^5^,  •!■- 
of,  of  Scripture  (jiXilT^f, 
"fox"),  especially  in  the  in- 
stance of  Kamson's  ri|)lai 
(Judg.  TV,  4 ;  compare  Kokc- 
mllller,  Abenliuout.  IV,  ti, 
156  sq.,  and  SfAiJia  ad  JtS- 
cw,  p.  827>  See  Fox.  We 
have,  however,  m  proDf  that  ihual'  denotes  cxcImtf- 
ly  the  fox,  and  that  iym',  and  Sokimoii's  little  foin^ 
refer  solely  to  Jackals ;  particularly  as  these  animil) 
,  if  really  known,  not  abundant  in  Western  Am. 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  em|rii»:  f« 
they  are  but  little  noticed  by  the  Greek  writers  sod 
sportsmen  who  resided  where  now  they  are  heard  sod 
seen  every  evening;  these  authorities  Dtfering  no  re- 
mark on  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  rpc- 
cies,  namely,  the  choms  of  bowlings  lasting  all  nigfar— 
a  habit  so  intolerable  that  it  is  the  invariable  theme  rf 
all  the  Shemitic  writers  since  the  Hegira  whenever  they 
mentionlhejackaL  We  may  therefiwe infCT that sHoC. 
if  a  general  denomination,  and  that^in',  if  the  etymiJ- 
ogy  be  Just,  is  derived  from  howling  or  hsridng,  and 
may  designate  the  jackal,  though  more  probably  it  is- 
cludea  also  those  wild  Canide  which  have  a  dmOu 
habit.  Indeed,  as  Ehrcnherj;  (/con.  et  dtterifl,  Hni- 
nuL  dfc.  'i)  has  remarked,  it  is  likely  that  tiavrDni 
have  usually  confounded  [he  jackal  with  the  omti  S)r- 
tartti,  while  a  thorough  treatise  on  the  cadt  aarnu  a 
still  a  deaideratum  (see  Wood,  Siblt  A  mmali,  p.  5G). 

There  ia  alao  anotber  term  in  the  O.  T.,  ^n  ((cm,  in 
plural  by  Chaldaism,  V^Ci  taraaii',  regarded  by  othos 
as  the  singular,  whence  a  true  pittr.  C^S^iri,  fomnn'. 
"dragons"),  described  if  a  wild  luumal  inhalnting  d»- 
erts,  and  uttering  a  plaintive  cry  (Job  six,  29;  Mici, 
>^};  often  Joined  (in  poetic  parallelism)  with  nz^  fZ, 
"daughter  of  the  ostrich,"  and  C^St,  tyin'  (laa.  ilii. 
22;  xxxiv,  13;  xliii,  20).  The  S)-riac  understands  Ibt 
jackal,  and  the  Arabic  the  Tro{/'(comp.  Pococke.  Cctan- 
in  ilic.  ad  loc ;  Schnurrer,  Bia.phHoi.  p.  323  sq.).  It  is 
possibly  no  more  than  the  cuni»  Si/rioau  after  aU.  Bi>- 
chart  (llirrot.  iii,  222  sq.)  interprets  it  of  an  enonnaD 
kind  of  serpent.     See  Dhagon. 

Jaokaoo,  Attbni',  an  English  Konconformia  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Suffolk  in  1593.  He  studied  at'Tiin- 
ily  College,  Cambridge,  hecnme  lecturer,  and  afterwards 
minister  of  St.Michael'^  Wood  Street,  London.  Subse- 
quently he  received  the  linng  of  St.  Faith's,  but  wis 
ejected  for  nonconformity  in  166S,  and  died  in  1666. 
His  annotations  are  still  esteemed.  His  writings  in 
it,  and  ate  goitr- 
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the  whok  Book  o/Isctiah  (London,  1682, 4to). — Darling, 
Cyclop,  BibUoff.  &  v. ;  Allibone,  Bict,  o/ Authors j  s.  v. 

Jaokflon,  Cyril,  a  celebrated  English  divine,  was 
bora  in  1742.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  University, 
and,  after  holding  several  benefices,  was  appointed  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which  position  he  held  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  April  9, 1819. 

JackBon,  James  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  and  reared  in  Clarke 
County,  Ga.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  to 
us,  neither  are  we  aware  of  the  date  of  his  conversion, 
though  it  appears,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Florida  Con- 
ference, of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  it  must  have 
been  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  honoredl  by  his 
associates  in  the  ministry  as  a  man  of  superior  abilities, 
and  held  some  of  the  best  appointments  in  the  Florida 
Conference.  He  was  also  professor  in  Andrew  Female 
College  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Feb.  18, 1868,  he  was  pre»ding  elder  of  Jacksonville  Dis- 
trict. In  all,  he  ^nt  about  thirty  years  in  the  minis- 
try.  See  Minutes  of  A  nn,  Conf,  M.  E,  Ch,  South,  iii,  227. 

Jackson,  John,  an  English  Arian  divine  and 
great  Hebraist  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Lensey, 
ia  Yorkshire,  in  1686.     He  studied  at  Doncastcr  School 
and  at  Jesus  Collie,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bach- 
elor's d^ree,  but  could  not  obtain  that  of  master  of  arts 
<«  account  of  his  Arian  principles.    In  1712  the  corpo- 
ration of  Doncaster  presented  him  with  the  rectory  of 
Bossington,  but  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter having  made  him  oonfrater  of  Wigston's  Hospital, 
in  Leicester,  a  position  which  required  no  subscription 
of  him,  he  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  in  1729  suc- 
ceeded to  its  noastership.     He  died  in  1763.    Jackson 
carried  on  a  lively  controversy  with  several  of  England's 
most  distinguished  orthodox  writers  of  divinity,  more 
especially  with  bishop  Warburton  (q.  v.) .    He  also  wrote 
a  large  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Tke  Duty  of  a  Christian  set  forth  and  explained  in  sev- 
fral  practical  Discourses,  being  an  Exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc  (Lond.  1728, 12mo)  -.^The  Existence 
ttod  Unity  of  God  proved  from  his  Nature  and  Attri- 
liutes,  being  a  Vindication  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Demonstration 
of  ike  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  etc  (London,  1734, 
•  %vo):—The  Belief  of  a  future  Stale  proved  to  be  afunr 
damentcU  A  rtude  of  the  Hellion  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
Mdhythe  Philosophers,  etc  (Lond,  1745,  8vo)  i—Chro- 
wioyical  Antiquities,  etc^for  the  Space  of  five  thousand 
Years  (Lond.  1752, 3  vols.  4to),  and  many  other  contro- 
verual  pamphlets.    See  Dr.  Sutton,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
aad  Writings  of  J,  J.,  etc  (Lond.  1764, 8vo) ;  Chalmers, 
Gen,  Biog.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxv,  149;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  s.  V. ;  Gorton,  Biogjf^icL  s.  v. 

Jackson,  John  Frelinghuysen.  See  Jack- 
son, Wiluam,  1. 

Jackson,  Samnel,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  who 
beld  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift,  of  the  Wesleyans, 
«nd  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
English  Wesleyanism,  was  bom  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  particulariy  prominent  in  the 
Sabbath-school  movement.  "To  him  alone,**  says  a 
writer  in  the  London  Quart,  Rev.  1863,  p.  261,  "  must  be 
attributed  the  awakening  among  them  (the  Wesleyans) 
of  that  religious  jealousy  for  the  younger  members  of 
their  societies  and  congregations,  which  of  late  has  so 
much  elevated  their  system  of  Sunday-school  instruction, 
*nd  has  thrown  the  hedge  of  a  more  direct  nunisterial 
oversight  and  training  around  mnltitudes  of  their  youth, 
who  might  otherwise  have  passed  unguarded  through 
the  perils  that  precede  adult  age.  For  some  years  ^ 
fore  his  death  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
young  "became  a  passion  with  Mr.  Jackson ;  he  wrote 
»n<l  spoke  of  little  besides."  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
plain  in  language,  masculine  in  sentiment,  ever  abound- 
Mg  in  simple  but  forcible  illustrations.    The  date  of  hb 


death  is  not  known  to  us.  His  brother  Thomas,  anothr 
er  celebrated  minister  of  the  We8le3rans,  edited  the  ser- 
mons of  Samuel  Jackson,  and  prefaced  them  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author  (London,  1863, 8vo). 

Jackson,  Thomas,  D.D.  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Willowing,  Durham,  in  1579.  He 
studied  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  after  1596  at 
Corpus  Christi,  of  which  he  became  vice-president.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  successively  vicar  of  Newcas- 
tle, president  of  his  college  in  1630,  prebendary  of  Win- 
chester in  1633,  and,  finally,  dean  of  Peterborough  in 
1688.  He  died  in  1640.  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  for  piety  and  learning;  he  was  pro- 
foundly read  in  the  fathers,  and  possessed  great  depth 
of  judgment.  His  works  (commentaries,  among  these 
a  valuable  commentary  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  ser- 
mons), which  rank  very  high,  form  a  magazine  of  theo- 
logical knowledge,  and  are  remarkable  also  for  el^ance 
and  dignity  of  style  Southey  places  him  among  the 
very  best  of  English  divines,  and  George  Herbert  says, 
"  I  bless  God  for  the  confirmation  Dr.  Jackson  has  given 
me  in  the  Christian  religion  against  the  Atheist,  Jew, 
and  Socinian,  ^d  in  the  Protestant  against  Rome"  A 
new  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  copious  index,  was  pub- 
lished in  1844  (Oxford,  12  vols.  8vo).  See  DarUng,  Cy- 
clop, Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  Biograph,  BritamnUa,  s,  v. ;  Fuller, 
Worthies  /  Wood,  A  thence  Oxomenses  (see  Index,  voL  i) ; 
Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Jackson,  William  (l),bom  in  1732,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  New  Jersey.  He  began  his  studies  for  the  ministry' 
with  the  Rev.  John  Frelinghuysen,  whose  daughter  he 
married  in  1757.  The  church  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  which 
was  the  first  of  any  denomination  in  the  state,  had  exist- 
ed ninety  years  without  a  pastor,  being  unable  to  procure 
one  from  the  mother  country.  In  1763,  in  union  with 
the  Church  on  Staten  Island,  a  call  was  made  upon  Mr. 
Jackson  which  bound  him  to  go  to  Holland,  complete 
his  studies,  and  obtain  ordination  from  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  These  churches  were  to  pay  him  £100  for 
his  support  while  absent.  Four  years  and  three  months 
elapsed  before  his  return  in  1757,  when  he  assumed  full 
pastoral  charge,  dividing  his  services  equally  between 
the  two  congregations.  These  facts  show  both  the 
tenacity  of  Church  life  and  the  devotion  of  the  people 
to  the  idea  of  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry.  The 
Coetus  and  Conferentie  troubles,  which  had  so  long  rent 
the  churches,  and  which  grew  out  of  this  very  question 
of  an  educated  ministry,  were  finally  adjusted  in  1771, 
through  the  great  exertions  of  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston 
(q.  V.)  and  his  associates,  and  both  Mr.  Jackson  and 
these  churches  rejoiced  in  the  consummation.  See  Ro- 
FORMBD  Dutch  Church.  His  ministry  lasted  tldrty- 
two  years  (1757-1789),  when  he  became  insane.  He 
died  in  1813.  Mr.  Jackson's  literary  and  theological 
attainments  were  attested  by  academic  degrees  confer- 
red by  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  cdleges.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a -pulpit  orator,  preaching  in  the  Dutch 
language.  His  voice  was  commanding,  and  his  popu- 
larity was  such  that  ^  in  Middlesex  and  Somerset  coun- 
ties he  was  estimated  as  a  field-preacher  second  only  to 
Whitefield.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  Raritan  church, 
the  assembly  was  so  large  that  he  had  to  leave  the  pul- 
pit and  take  a  station  at  the  church  door  to  deliver  his 
sermon,"  and  the  throng  outside  was  greater  than  that 
which  filled  the  building.  His  ministry  was  useful,  ac- 
ceptable, and  crowned  with  great  and  permanent  bless- 
ings. One  of  his  five  sons,  the  Rev.  John  Frelinghuy- 
sen Jackson,  was  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Harlem,  New  York,  where  he 
died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He  was 
a  laborious,  faithful,  and  devoted  minister,  and  disrin- 
guished  for  his  pecuniary  liberality.— B. C. Taylor's  Anr 
nals  of  Classis  and  Township  of  Bergen;  Corwin's  Manr- 
ual  of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  120.     (W.  J.  R,  T.) 

Jackson,  William  (2),  an  English  divine,  broth- 
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er  of  Cyril  Jackson,  bom  in  1750,  was  educated  at  West* 
minster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  obtain- 
ed the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1799,  and  became,  after  having 
been  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
regius  professor  of  Greek  in  1811,  and  bishop  of  Oxford. 
He  died  in  November,  1815.  He  published  some  of  his 
sermons  (1784-1804).  See  Rich,  Bibliotheca  Americana 
Nova,  i,  317. 

Jackson,  William^  D.D.  (3),  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bora  in  Cornwall,  Comu,  Dec  14,  1768. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  about  commencing  his  stud- 
ies preparatory  for  college,  his  mind  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  religious  truth,  and  he  at  once  decided  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  ministry.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
College  in  1786,  and  graduated  in  1790.  For  a  time  he 
taught  a  school  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  bu£,  finding  that 
Ids  services  were  needed  in  the  Church,  he  commenced 
finally  the  study  of  theology  under  Drs.  Spring  and 
Emmons.  In  1793  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  he 
performed  ministerial  labors  first  near  his  home,  and  af- 
terwards in  New  Jersey.  A  call  which  had  been  given 
him  by  .the  Congregational  Society  at  Dorset,  Vt,  in 
1793,  when  feeble  health  obliged  him  to^ecline,  was  re- 
newed three  years  after,  and  this  time  accepted.  He 
was  ordained  Sept.  27, 1796.  In  1887  he  was  obliged  to 
ask  his  people  for  an  assistant;  and  though  his  task  had 
thus  been  made  easier,  his  health  continued  to  fail  him, 
aud  he  died  Oct.  15, 1842.  In  1837  Middlebury  CoUege, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  corporation  member  for  several 
years,  conferred  on  him  the  doctorate  of  divmity.  Dr. 
Jackson  possessed  a  mind  of  high  order,  sanctified  by 
earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  "  Dr. 
Porter,  late  of  Andover,  the  companion  of  his  youth, 
and  particular  friend  in  college,  said  of  him, '  He  is  the 
only  minister  of  his  age  who  has  kept  up  with  the  times.' 
His  mental  enterprise  and  panting  for  progress  never 
left  him." — Dr.  J.  Maltby,  in  Sprague,  AmuoftJuA mer- 
icon  Pulpity  ii,  340. 

Ja'^COb  (Heb.  Yaakob\  ^p:^,9upplarUery  from  S^J, 
to  bite  the  h^l  [to  which  signification  there  b  allusion 
in  Gen.  xxv,  26 ;  xxvii,  86 ;  Hos.  xii,  8] ;  SepU  and  N.T. 
'laKtap;  Josephus  'laKut^oCi  which  latter  is  identical 
with  the  Greek  name  for  "James"),  the  name  of  two 
men  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  second-bom  of  the  twin  sons  of  Isaac  by  Re- 
bekah  (B.C.  2004).  In  the  following  account  of  his  his- 
tory, we  largely  avail  ourselves  of  the  statements  in  Kit- 
to's,  Smith's,  and  Fairbairn's  dictionaries. 

1.  His  conception  is  stated  to  have  been  supernatural 
(Gen.  xxv,  21  sq.).  Led  by  peculiar  feelings,  Rebekah 
went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  (as  some  think,  through  the 
intervention  of  Abraham),  and  was  informed  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a  mother,  that  her  ofTspring  should 
be  the  founders  of  two  nations,  and  that  the  elder  should 
serve  the  younger — circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
bome  in  mind  when  a  judgment  is  pronounced  on  her 
conduct  in  aiding  Jacob  to  secure  the  privileges  of  birth- 
right to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Esau.  He 
was  bom  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abraham 
159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi. 

As  the  boys  grew,  Jacob  appeared  to  partake  of  the 
gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  character  of  his  father,  and 
was  «ccordingly  led  to  prefer  the  tranquil  safety  and 
pleasing  occupations  of  a  shepherd's  life  to  the  bold  and 
daring  enterprises  of  the  hunter,  for  which  Esau  had  an 
irresistible  predilection.  The  latter  was  his  father's  fa- 
vorite, however,  while  Rebekah  evinced  a  partiality  for 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxv,  27, 28). 

That  selfishness,  and  a  pmdenco  which  approached 
to  cunning,  had  a  seat  in  the  heart  of  the  youth  Jacob, 
appears  but  too  plainly  in  his  dealing  with  Esau,  when 
he  exacted  firom  a  famishing  brother  so  large  a  price  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  as  the  surrender  of  his  birthright  (Gen. 
xxv,  29-34).  aa  dr.  1985.  (See  Kitto,  Dailif  Bible 
lUust,  ad  loc) 

The  leaning  which  his  mother  had  in  favor  of  Jacob 


would  naturally  be  augmented  by  the  ooodoct  of  Eaa 
in  marrying,  doubtless  contrary  to  his  parents'  visha 
two  Hittite  women,  who  are  recorded  as  having  beeo  i 
grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and  Rebekah  (Geo.  xxri,  S4, 35 > 
B.ai964. 

Circumstances  thus  prepared  the  way  for  prueuiing 
the  transfer  of  the  birthright,  when  Isaac,  being  mm 
old,  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  pronounce  the  irrevoc^de 
blMng,  which  acted  with  all  the  force  of  a  modeni  tes- 
tamentary bequest.  This  blessing,  then,  it  wsa  eweo- 
tial  that  Jacob  should  receive  in  preference  to  Ebul 
Here  Rebekah  appears  as  the  chief  agent ;  Jacob  is  a  mat 
instrument  in  her  hands.  Isaac  directs  Esau  to  proooR 
him  some  venison.  This  Rebekah  hears,  and  urges  her 
reluctant  favorite  to  personate  his  elder  brother.  Jacob 
suggests  difficulties;  they  are  ntet  by  R^>ekah,  who  b 
ready  to  incur  any  personal  danger  so  that  her  object  be 
gained  (see  Thomson,  Land  cmd  Book^  ii,  d65>  Ho 
voice  is  obeyed,  the  food  is  brought,  Jacob  is  equipped 
for  the  deceit;  he  helps  out  his  fniad  by  direct  fabe- 
hood,  and  the  old  man,  whose  senses  are  now  lailing«  is 
at  last  with  difficulty  deceived  (Gen.  xxvii).  B.C  1927. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  most  reprebemoUe 
transaction,  and  presents  a  truly  painful  picture,  in  whidi 
a  mother  conspires  with  one  son  in  order  to  cheat  her 
aged  husband,  with  a  view  to  deprive  another  son  of  his 
rightful  inheritance.  Justification  is  here  impo»ble; 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  estimate  we  fonn, 
that  there  was  a  promise  in  favor  of  Jacob,  that  Jaa^li 
qualities  had  endeared  him  to  his  mother,  and  that  the 
prospect  to  her  was  dark  and  threatening  which  arose 
when  she  saw  the  negligent  Esau  at  the  head  ni  the 
house,  and  his  hateful  wives  assuming  command  over 
herself. 

For  the  sale  of  his  lirthright  to  Jacob,  Esau  isbnmd- 
ed  in  the  N.  Test,  as  a  "  profane  person**  (Heb.  xii,  16). 
The  following  sacred  and  important  privileges  have 
been  mentioned  as  connected  with  primogeniture  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  and  as  constituting  the  object  of  Jacob's 
desire :  (a)  Superior  rank  in  the  fVunily  (see  Gen.  xhx, 
3, 4).  (6)  A  double  portion  of  the  father's  property  (so 
Aben-Ezra)  (see  Deut.  xxi,  17f4md  Gen.  xlvii,  22).  (r) 
The  priestly  office  in  the  patriarchal  church  (see  Kumh. 
viii,  17-19).  In  favor  of  this,  see  Jerome,  ad  £nn^ 
Ep,  Ixxxiii,  §  6;  Jarchi,  in  Gen.  xxv;  Estius,  in  Ilfbr.^ 
xii ;  Shuckford,  Connexion^  bk.  vii ;  Blunt,  Undes,  Coix. 
i,  1,  §  2,  3 ;  and  against  it,  Vitringa,  Obaerr.  Sac^  and 
J.  D.  Mlchaelis,  Moaaisch,  Rechi,  ii,  §  64,  cited  by  Rosen- 
mUUcr  in  Gen.  xxv.  '  {d)  A  conditional  promise  or  ad- 
iimbration  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  (see  Cartwrigfat 
in  the  Crit.  Sacr.  on  Gen.  xxa^).  (e)  The  promise  of 
the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  though 
not  included  in  the  birthright,  nuiy  have  been  so  regaid- 
ed  by  the  patriarchies  it  was  by  their  descendants 
(Rom.  ix,  8,  and  ShoKford,  viii).  The  whole  solgect 
has  been  treated  in  separate  essays  by  Vitringa  in  hk 
Obserrai.  Sacr,  i,  11,  §  2 ;  also  by  J.  H.  Uottinger,  and 
by  J.  J.  Schroder.  See  Eycke,  J>e  venditione  primogen- 
turoR  Esavi  (W'ittemb.  1729) ;  Gmelin,  De  benedict,  pa- 
tema  Esavo  a  Jacobo  prarrpta  (Tub.  1706);  Heydeg^ 
ger.  Hist.  Patriarch,  ii,  14.     See  Birthrigut. 

With  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  his  father^s 
blessing  (ch.  xxvii),  few  persons  will  accept  the  excuse 
offered  by  St.  Augustine  (Serm.  iv,  §  22, 28)  for  the  de- 
ceit which  he  practised :  that  it  was  merely  a  figuxatire 
action,  and  that  his  personation  of  Esau  was  justified  by 
his  previous  purchase  of  Esau*s  birthright.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary,  with  the  view  of  cherishing  a  Chris- 
tian hatred  of  sin,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a 
fallible  man  whom  tho  choice  of  God  has  rendered  ven- 
erable in  the  eyes  of  believers.  Waterland  (iv,  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which  is 
neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  encourage 
the  extenuation  of  guilt :  **I  do  not  know  whether  it  be 
justifiable  in  every  particular;  I  suspect  that  it  b  not. 
There  were  several  very  good  an4  laudable  circumstas* 
ces  in  what  Jacob'  and  Rebekah  did,  but  I  do  not  taka 
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Hpon  me  to  acquit  them  of  all  blame.  Blunt  (Undes, 
Coinc.^  observes  that  none  ^  of  the  patriarchs  can  be  set 
up  as  a  model  of  Chriatian  morals.  They  lived  under  a 
code  of  Iaws  that  were  not  absolutely  good,  perhaps  not 
so  good  as  the  Levitical ;  for,  as  this  was  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  perfect  law  of  Christ,  so  possibly  was 
the  patriarchal  but  a  preparation  for  the  Law  of  Moses.*' 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  unhappy  transac- 
tion, and  the  retribution  which  fell  upon  all  parties  con- 
cern^c^in  it,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  Benson 
(fftd^^ttn  Lectures  [1822]  on  Scripture  DifficuUies,  xvi, 
xvii).  See  also  Woodgate  (Ilistoriccd  Sermons f  ix)  and 
IVIaiuice  (Patriarchs  aud  Lawgicers^  v).  On  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies  concerning  £san  and  Jacob, 
and  on  Jacob's  dying  blessing,  see  bishop  Newton,  Dis- 
sertations  on  the  Prophecies j  §  3, 4. 

Ponishment  soon  ensued  to  all  the  parties  to  this  in- 
iquitous transaction  (see  Jarvis,  Church  of  the  Redeemed, 
p.  47}.  Fear  seized  the  guilty  Jacob,  who  is  sent  by  his 
father,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rebekah,  to  the  original  seat 
of  the  family,  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  wife  among 
his  cousins,  the  daughters  of  his  mother's  brother,  Laban 
the  Syrian  (Gen.  zxviii).  Before  he  is  dismissed,  Jacob 
again  receives  his  father's  blessing,  the  object  obviously 
being  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man's  mind  the  great 
promise  given  to  Abrahxun,  and  thus  to  transmit  that 
inflaence  which,  under  the  aid  of  divine  Providence,  was 
to  end  in  placing  the  family  in  posse^on  of  the  land  of 
Palestine,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  make  it  "  a  multitude  of 
people.*^  The  language,  however,  employed  by  the  aged 
fathex  suggests  the  idea  that  the  religious  light  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  mind  of  Abraham  had  k»t  some- 
what of  its  fulness,  if  not  of  its  clearness  also,  since  "  the 
blesang  of  Abraham,"  which  had  originally  embraced 
all  nations,  is  now  restricted  to  the  descendants  of  this 
one  patriarchal  family.  And  so  it  appears,  from  the 
language  which  Jacob  employs  (Gen.  xxviii,  16)  in  re- 
lation to  the  dream  that  he  had  when  he  tarried  all 
night  upon  a  certain  plain  on  his  journey  eastward,  that 
hid  idea  of  the  Deity  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  local 
god :  "■  Sorely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  /  knew  it 
noU^  Nor  does  the  languid  which  he  immediately 
after  employs  show  that  his  ideas  of  the  relations  b^ 
tween  God  and  man  were  of  an  exalted  and  refined  na- 
ture :  "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  rai- 
ment to  put  on,  so  that  I  como  again  to  my  father's 
house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God."  The 
vision,  therefore,  with  which  Jacob  was  fav^sd  was  not 
without  occasion,  nor  could  the  terms  in  wmch  he  was 
addressed  by  the  Lord  fail  to  enlarge  and  correct  his 
conceptions,  and  make  his  religion  at  once  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  influentiaL  (Jacob's  \nsion  at 
Bethel  is  considered  by  Miegius  in  a  treatise  \De  Scald 
Jacobt]  in  the  Thesaurus  novus  Theoioffico-Philohgicus, 
ij  195.  See  also  Augustine,  Serm.  cxxii ;  Kurz,  History 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  i,  309.) 

2.  Jacob,  on  coming  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the 
East,  accidentally  met  with  Rachel,  Laban's  daughter, 
to  whom,  with  true  Eastern  simplicity  and  politeness,  he 
showed  such  courtesy  as  the  duties  of  pastoral  life  sug- 
gest and  admit  (Gen.xxix).  Here  his  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate nature  displays  itself  imder  the  influence  of 
the  bonds  of  kindred  and  the  fair  form  of  the  youthful 
maiden :  "Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  wept."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
Jacob  himself  had  now  reached  the  mature  age  of  sev- 
enty-ievcn  yeacB,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Jo- 
seph's age  (Gen.  XXX,  25;  xli,46;  xlv,2)  with  Jacob's 
(Gen.  xlvii,  9 ;  xxxi,  41).  After  he  had  been  with  his 
unde  the  space  of  a  month,  Laban  inquires  of  him  what 
reward  he  expects  for  his  services.  He  asks  for  the 
*^  beautiful  anid  well-favored  Rachel."  His  request  is 
granted  on  condition  of  a  seven  years'  service — a  long 
period,  truly,  but  to  Jacob  "  they  seemed  but  a  few  days 
for  the  love  he  had  to  hey."  When  the  time  was  ex- 
pired, the  crafty  Laban  availed  himself  of  the  customs 


of  the  country  in  order  to  substitute  his  elder  and  "  ten- 
der-eyed" daughter,  Leah.  In  the  morning  Jacob  found 
how  he  had  been  beguiled;  but  Laban  excused  himself, 
saying, "  It  must  not  be  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  first-bom."  Another  seven  year^ 
service  gains  for  Jacob  the  beloved  Rachel.  Leah, 
however,  has  the  compensatory  privilege  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  first-bom,  Reuben ;  three  other  sons  suc- 
cessively follow,  namely,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  sons 
of  Leah.  This  fruitfulness  was  a  painful  subject  of  re- 
flection to  the  barren  Rachel,  who  employed  language 
on  this  occasion  that  called  forth  a  reply  from  her  hus- 
band which  shows  that,  mild  as  was  the  character  of  Ja- 
cob, it  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  energy 
(Gen.  XXX,  2).  An  arrangement,  however,  took  place, 
by  which  Rachel  had  children  by  means  of  her  maid, 
Bilhah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali  were  bom.  Two 
other  sons.  Gad  and  Asher,  were  bom  to  Jacob  of  Leah's 
maid,  Zilpah.  Leah  herself  bare  two  more  sons,  name- 
ly, Issachar  and  Zebulun ;  she  also  bare  a  daughter,  Di- 
nah. At  length  Rachel  herself  bare  a  son,  and  she  call- 
ed his  n&me  Joseph.  As  this  part  of  the  sacred  history 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  cavil  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  anachronism  (see  Hengstenberg,  ^u/A.  des  PentaL  ii, 
851),  it  may  be  well  to  present  here  a  table  showing  the 
chronological  possibility  of  the  birth  of  these  children 
within  the  years  allotted  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxix, 
32;  XXX,  24). 


No. 

RadLt. 

BiiLk. 

ZihlnJk. 

B.C. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

Reuben 
Simeon 
Levi 
Jadah 

Issachar 

Zebnlon 
Dhiah 

Joseph 

Dan 

Naphtali 

Gad 
Asher 

Snmmcr,    1919 
Spring.       1918 
Spring,       1917 
Beginning  191($ 
Spnng,       1916 
Spring,       1915 
Summer,    1915, 
Beginning  1914 
Spring,       1914 
Fall,           1914 
Summer,    1915 
Pall.            191.'* 

Jacob's  polygamy  is  an  instance  of  a  patriarchal  prac- 
tice quite  repugnant  to  Christian  morality,  but  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  not  then 
come  for  a  full  expression  of  the  will  of  God  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  mutual  rights  of  husband  and  wife  were  rec- 
ognised in  the  history  of  the  Creation,  but  instances  of 
polygamy  are  frequent  among  persons  mentioned  in  the 
sacked  records,  from  Lamech  (Gen.  iv,  19)  to  Herod  (Jo- 
sephus,  A  ni,  xvii,  1,  2).  In  times  when  frequent  wars 
increased  the  number  of  captives  and  orphans,  and  re- 
duced nearly  all  service  to  shivery,  there  may  have  been 
some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition  and  protec- 
tion of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half-wives,  as  Bilhah 
and  Zilpah.  In  the  case  of  Jacob,  it  is  right  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  his  original  intention  to  marry 
both  the  daughters  of  Laban.  (See,  on  this  subject, 
Augustine,  Contra  Faustum,  xxii,  47-54.) 

Most  faithfully  and  with  great  success  had  Jacob 
served  his  uncle  for  fourteen  years,  when  he  became  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  his  parents.  At  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Laban,  however,  he  is  induced  to  remain  for  an 
additional  term  of  six  years.  The  language  employed 
upon  this  occasion  (Gen.  xxx,  25  sq.)  shows  that  Ja- 
cob's character  had  gained  considerably  during  his  ser- 
vice, both  in  strength  and  comprehensiveness;  but  the 
means  which  hi0employed  in  order  to  make  his  bargain 
with  his  unde  work  so  as  to  enrich  himself,  prove  too 
clearly  that  has  moral  feelings  had  not  undergone  an 
equal  improvement  (see  Baumgarten,  Comment,  I,  i,  276), 
and  that  the  original  taint  of  prodence,  and  the  sad  les- 
sons of  his  mother  in  deceit,  had  produced  some  of  their 
natural  fruit  in  his  bosom.  (Those  who  may  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  means  which 
Jacob  employed,  may,  in  addition  to  the  original  narra- 
tive, consult  MichaeUs  and  RoseumlUler  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  following :  Jerome,  Qutest.  in  Gen. ;  Pliny, 
Hist,  Nat,  vii,  10 ;  Oppian,  Cyneff,  i,  330  sq. ;  Michaelis, 
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VernuSchriftAj^l  sq.;  Hastfeer,  Utber  SchafzudU ;  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  i,  619 ;  NiUchmann,  De  corylo  Jacobi  in 
Thesaur,  novus  Theotogieo-Philoiogicus,  i,  201.  Winer 
[HandwdrUrb,  8.  v.  Jacob]  gives  a  parallel  paaaage  from 
i£lian,  //«/.  A  mm,  viii,  21.) 

The  prosperity  of  Jacob  displeased  and  grieved  Laban, 
BO  that  a  separation  seemed  desirable.  His  wives  are 
ready  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly,  he  set  out,  with 
his  family  and  his  property, "  to  go  to  Isaac  his  father  in 
the  hmd  of  Canaan"  (Gen.  xxxi)  (RC.  1907).  It  was 
not  till  the  third  day  that  Laban  learned  that  Jacob  had 
fled,  when  he  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  his 
nephew,  and,  after  seven  days' journey,  overtook  him  in 
Mount  (iilead.  Laban,  however,  is  divinely  warned  not 
to  hinder  Jacob's  return.  Reproach  and  recrimination 
ensued.  Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  put  forward  by  La- 
ban :  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  ?"  In  truth, 
Rachel  had  carried  off  certain  images  which  were  the 
objects  of  worship.  Ignorant  of  this  misdeed,  Jacob 
boldly  called,  for  a  search,  adding,  "  With  whomsoever 
thou  tindest  thy  gods,  let  him  not  live."  A  crafty  wom- 
an's cleverness  eluded  the  keen  eye  of  Laban.  Rachel, 
by  an  appeal  which  one  of  her  sex  alone  could  make, 
deceived  her  father.  Thus  one  sin  begets  another ;  su- 
perstition prompts  to  theft,  and  theft  necessitates  deceit. 
WTiatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  teraphim  (q.  v.) 
which  Rachel  stole,  and  which  Laban  was  so  anxious  to 
discover,  and  whatever  kind  or  degree  of  worship  may 
in  reality  have  been  paid  to  them,  their  existence  in  the 
family  suffices  of  itself  to  show  how  imperfecljy  instruct- 
ed r^^arding  the  Creator  were  at  this  time  those  who 
were  among  the  least  ignorant  in  divine  things.  La- 
ban's  conduct  on  this  occasion  called  forth  a  reply  from 
Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  sennce  had  been 
most  severe,  and  which  also  proves  that,  however  this 
severe  service  might  have  encouraged  a  certain  servili- 
ty, it  had  not  prevented  the  development  in  Jacob's  soul 
of  a  high  and  energetic  spirit,  which,  when  roused, 
could  assert  its  rights,  and  give  utterance  to  sentiments 
both  just,  striking,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  most  poetical 
phraseology.  Peace,  however,  being  restored,  Laban  on 
the  ensuing  morning  took  a  friendly,  if  not  an  affection- 
ate farewell  of  his  daughters  and  their  sons,  and  return- 
ed home. 

8.  So  far,  things  have  gone  prosperously  with  Jacob; 
the  word  of  God  to  him  at  Bethel,  promising  protection 
and  blessing,  has  been  wonderfully  verified,  and,  with  a 
numerous  family  and  large  possessions,  he  has  again 
reached  in  safety  the  borders  of  Canaan.  But  is  there 
still  no  danger  in  front?  Shortly  after  parting  with 
Laban,  he  met,  we  are  told,  troops  of  angels,  apparently 
a  double  band,  and  wearing  somewhat  of  a  warlike  as- 
pect, for  he  called  the  place  in  honor  of  them  by  the 
name  of  Mahanaim  [two  hosft]  (Gen.  xxxii,  1,  2). 
vV^hcther  this  sight  was  presented  to  him  in  vision,  or 
took  place  as  an  occurrence  in  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
life,  may  be  questioned,  though  the  latter  supposition 
seems  best  to  accord  with  the  narrative;  but  it  is  not  of 
material  moment,  for  either  way  the  appearance  was  a 
reality,  and  bore  the  character  of  a  specific  revelation  to 
Jacob,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  It  formed  a  fitting  counterpart  to  what  he  for- 
merly had  seen  at  Bethel ;  angels  were  then  employed 
to  indicate  the  peaceful  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  heavenly  world  when  obliged  to  r^ue  from  Canaan, 
and  now,  on  his  return,  they  are  agaiiMnployed  with  a 
like  friendly  intent — to  give  warning,  indeed,  of  a  hos- 
tile encounter,  but  at  the  same  time  to  assure  him  of  the 
powerful  guardianship  and  support  of  heaven.  The  for- 
mer part  of  the  design  was  not  long  in  finding  confirma- 
tion; for,  on  sending  messengers  to  his  brother  Esau  with 
a  friendly  greeting,  and  apprising  him  of  hb  safe  return 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia,  he 
learned  that  Esau  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him  with  a 
host  of  400  men.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
especially  after  the  preliminary  intimation  given  through 
''he  angelic  bands,  as  to  the  intention  of  Esau  in  advan- 


cing towards  his  brother  with  such  a  foroe.  Hie  vtm 
of  Jacob's  reappearance  in  Canaan,  and  that  bo  kops 
as  a  dependant  upon  others,  bat  as  possessed  of  anqk 
means  and  a  considerable  reUnoe,  awoke  into  fresh  ac- 
tivity the  slumbering  revenge  of  Esau,  and  led  hiaun 
the  ^ur  of  the  moment,  to  resolve  on  bringing  tli^  oce- 
troversy  between  them  to  a  decisive  issue.  This  Mp- 
pears  from  the  whole  narrative  to  be  so  plainly  the  tm 
state  of  matters,  that  it  seems  needless  to  refer  to  aha 
views  that  have  been  taken  of  it  But  Jacob  was  uA 
the  man  at  any  time  to  repel  force  with  force,  add  U 
had  now  learned,  by  a  variety  of  experiences,  where  the 
real  secret  of  his  safety  and  strength  lay.  His  fim  ho- 
pressions,  however,  on  getting  the  intelligence,  vm 
those  of  trembling  anxiety  and  fear;  but,  on  reoorensi; 
himself  a  little,  he  called  to  his  aid  the  two  great  vtt^ 
ons  of  the  believer — pains  and  prayer.  He  firrt  diriiW 
his  people,  with  the  flocks  and  herds,  into  two  cocnpA- 
nies,  so  that  if  the  one  were  attacked  the  other  mig^t 
escape.  Then  he  threw  himself  in  earnest  pffarer  ml 
supplication  on  the  covenant-mercy  and  faithfuloes  of 
God,  putting  God  in  mind  of  his  past  loving-kindixacs 
at  once  groat  and  undeserved ;  reminding  him  $ko  of 
the  express  chaigc  he  had  given  Jacob  to  return  to  Ca- 
naan, with  the  promise  of  his  gracious  presence,  tod  im- 
ploring him  now  to  establi^  the  hopes  he  had  'mt^ 
by  granting  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  Esaou  So 
ended  the  first  night;  but  on  the  following  day  fintber 
measures  were  resorted  to  by  Jacob,  though  stiO  in  tbt 
same  direction.  Aware  of  the  melting  power  of  kind- 
ness, and  how  **  a  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger,"  be  n- 
solved  on  giving  from  his  substance  a  munificoit  prf^ 
ent  to  Esau,  placing  each  kind  by  itself,  one  after  the 
other,  in  a  succession  of  droves,  so  that  on  hearing, » be 
passed  drove  after  drove,  the  touching  words,  "A  pwat 
sent  to  my  lord  Esau  from  thy  servant  Jacob,"  it  njipfei 
be  like  the  pouring  of  live  coals  on  the  head  of  hii 
wrathful  enemy.  How  could  he  let  his  fury  «pl«k 
against  a  brother  who  showed  himself  so  anxious  to  be 
on  terms  of  peace  with  him  ?  It  could  scarcely  be,  on- 
less  there  were  still  in  Jacob's  condition  the  groawli  of 
a  quarrel  between  him  an<f  his  God  not  yet  a]t(^bef 
settled,  and  imperilling  the  success  even  of  the  best  <*• 
forts  and  the  most  skilful  preparations. 

That  there  reaUy  was  something  of  the  sort  now  «p 
posed  seems  plain  from  what  ensued.  Jacob  had  made 
all  his  arrangements,  and  had  got  his  family  as  weQ  0 
his  substance  transported  over  the  Jabbok  (a  brook  ihat 
traverses  ^  land  of  Gilead,  and  runs  into  the  Jonlin 
about  half  way  between  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ind  il>« 
Dead  Sea),  himself  remaining  behind  for  the  nigbt  » 
is  not  said  for  what  purpose  he  so  remained,  but  ib«« 
can  be  little  doubt  it  was  for  close  and  rolitaiy  de«bng 
with  God.  While  thus  engaged,  one  suddenly  apr««^ 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  in  the  guise  of  an  eoflny 
wrestling  with  him  and  contending  for  the  roastrtT' 
Esau  was  still  at  some  distance,  but  here  was  an  «i\'tf' 
sary  already  present  with  whom  Jacob  had  to  mahitiu 
a  severe  and  perilous  conflict ;  and  this  plainly  an  »• 
versary  in  appearance  only  human,  but  in  reality  tb* 
angel  of  the  Lord's  presence.  It  was  as  much  a»  to  fff- 
**  You  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  enmity  of  <* 
mightier  than  Esau,  and,  if  you  can  only  prevail  in  gel- 
ting  deliverance  from  this,  there  is  no  fear  that  nwitfl' 
will  go  well  with  you  oth^wise ;  right  with  God,  tot 
may  trust  him  to  set  you  right  with  yonr  brother. 
Tha  ground  and  reason  of  the  matter  lay  in  Jacob's  w- 
ceitful  and  wicked  conduct  before  leaving  the  lii"J " 
Canaan,  which  had  fearfully  compromised  the  chinrter 
of  God,  and  brought  disturbance  into  Jacob>  ^^^^ 
the  covenant  Leaving  the  land  of  Canaan  corerw 
with  guilt,  and  liable  to  wrath,  he  must  now  re^'^  " 
amid  sharp  contending,  such  as  might  kad  to  en« 
searchings  of  heart,  deep  spiritual  abasement,  and  tw 
renunciation  of  all  sinfiU  and  crooked  devices  as  utfcii? 
at  variance  with  the  childlikt  simplicity  and  confidew* 
in  God  which  it  became  him  to  cxerciae.    In  the  e*'' 
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nest  conflict,  he  maintained  bis  ground,  till  the  heaven- 
ly combatant  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh  and  put  it 
oat  of  joint,  in  token  of  the  supernatural  might  which 
this  mysterious  antagonist  had  at  his  command,  and 
showing  how  easy  it  had  been  for  him  (if  he  had  so 
pleased)  to  gain  the  mastery.  But  even  then  Jacob 
would  not  quit  his  hold ;  nay,  all  the  more  he  would  re- 
tain it,  since  now  he  could  do  nothing  more,  and  since, 
also,  it  was  pUiin  he  had  to  do  with  one  who  Md  the 
power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hand ;  he  woulffbere- 
fore,  not  let  him  go  till  he  obtained  a  blessmg.  Faith 
thus  wrought  mightily  out  of  human  weakness — strong 
by  reason  of  its  clinging  affection,  and  its  beseeching 
importunity  for  the  favor  of  heaven,  as  expressed  in 
Hos.  xii,  4 :  "  By  his  strength  he  had  power  with  God ; 
yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed;  he 
wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him."  In  attestation 
of  the  lact,  and  for  a  suitable  commemoration  of  it,  he 
had  his  name  changed  from  Jacob  to  Israel  (combatant 
or  wrestler  with  God) ;  "  for  as  a  prince,"  it  was  added, 
by  way  of  explanation, "  hast  thou  power  with  God  and 
with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  Jacob,  in  turn,  asked 
liter  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  wrestled  with 
him— not  as  if  any  longer  ignorant  who  it  might  be,  but 
wishing  to  have  the  character  or  manifestation  of  God- 
bead,  as  this  had  now  appeared  to  him,  embodied  in  a 
agiiificant  and  appropriate  name.  His  request^ howev- 
er, was  denied;  the  divine  wrestler  withdrew,  after  hav- 
ing blessed  him.  But  Jacob  himself  gave  a  name  to 
the  place,  near  the  Jabbok,  where  the  memorable  trans- 
action had  occurred:  he  called  it  Peniel  {the face  of 
God\ " for,"  said  he,  "I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved"  (Gen.  xxxii,  25-31).  The  contest 
indicated  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  reverse ;  but  his 
preservation  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation  and  blessing. 

This  mysterious  wrestling  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  difficulty  and  misinterpretation  (see  Hofmann,  Varia 
Sacra,  185  sq. ;  Henmann,  StfUoff,  diss,  i,  147  sq.).  The 
narrate  did  not,  we  think,  intend  it  for  the  account  of  a 
dream  or  illusion  (see  Ziegler  in  Henke's  Nat  Mag,  ii, 
29  iq.;  Hengstenberg,  BUeam^  p.  51 ;  Herder,  Geist  der 
ildK  Poesie,  i,  266 ;  Tuch's  Gen,  p.  468).  A  Uteral  inter- 
pretation may  seem  difficult,  for  it  makes  the  Omnipo- 
tent raitquiah  one  of  his  own  creatures,  not  without  a 
long  struggle,  and  at  last  only  by  a  sort  of  art  or  strata- 
gem (compare  similar  accounts  in  heathen  mythology, 
Bauer,  Hd>,  MythoL  i,  251  sq. ;  Movers,  Pkdnic.  i,  433 ; 
Bahlen,  Indien,  i,  225).  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
said  that  the  only  way  to  expound  the  narrative  is  to 
divest  ourselves  of  our  own  modem  associations,  and  en- 
deavor to  contemplate  it  from  the  position  in  which  its 
tathor  stood  (see  Buah's  Notej  ad  loc.).  Still,  the  ques- 
tion recurs.  What  was  the  fact  which  he  has  set  forth 
in  these  terms?  (see  De  Wette,  Krit,  d.  Is,  Gesch,  p.  132 ; 
^yniA^IsraeUten,  i,  405;  RosenmUller,  Scholia,  ad  loc.) 
The  design  (says  Wellbeloved,  ad  loc), "  was  to  encour- 
«ge  Jacob,  returning  to  his  native  land,  and  fearful  of 
hiii  brother's  resentment,  and  to  confirm  his  faith  in  the 
existence  and  providence  of  God.  And  who  will  ven- 
toe  to  say  that  in  that  early  period  any  other  equally 
efficacious  means  could  have  been  employed  ?"  (Comp. 
the  language  akeady  quoted  [ver.  28].)  A  very  obvious 
«Mi  pursued  throughout  the  history  of  Jacob  was  the 
^elopment  of  his  reUgious  convictions ;  and  the  event 
m  question,  no  less  than  the  altars  he  erected  and  the 
dreams  he  had,  may  have  materially  conduced  to  so  im- 
portant a  result.  That  it  had  a  lasting  spiritual  effect 
npon  Jacob  is  evident  from  the  devout  tenor  of  his  after 
jjfe.  (For  a  beautiful  exposition  of  this  event,  see 
Charles  Wesley's  poem  entitled  "Wrestling  Jacob." 
Compare  Krmnmacher,  Jocoft  Wrestling  [Lond.  1838].) 

After  this  night  of  anxious  but  triumphant  wrestling, 
Jacob  rose  from  Peniel  with  the  sun  shining  upon  him 
(an  emblem  of  the  bright  and  radiant  hope  which  now 
J'hMninated  his  inner  man),  and  went  on  his  way  halt- 
"»g— weakened  corporeally  by  the  conflict  in  which  he 
had  engaged,  that  he  might  have  no  confidence  in  the 


flesh,  but  sfirong  in  the  divine  favor  and  blessing.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Esau  approached  with  his  formidable 
host,  all  hostile  feelings  gave  way ;  the  victory  had  been 
already  won  in  the  higher  sphere  of  things,  and  he  who 
tumeth  the  hearts  of  kings  like  the  rivers  of  water, 
made  the  heart  of  Esau  melt  like  wax  before  the  liberal 
gifts,  the  humble  demeanor,  and  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
brother.  They  embraced  each  other  as  brethren,  and 
for  Ihe  present  at  least,  and  for  anything  that  appears 
during  the  remainder  of  their  personal  lives,  they  main- 
tained the  most  friendly  relations. 

4.  After  residing  for  a  little  on  the  farther  side  of 
Jordan,  at  a  place  called  Suocoth,  from  Jacob's  having 
erected  there  booths  (Hebrew  suMsoth)  for  his  cattle,  he 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  his  tent  near  Shechem 
— ultimately  the  centre  of  the  Samaritans.  [In  the  re- 
ceived text,  it  is  said  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18),  "He  came  to 
Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem" — but  some  prefer  the  read- 
ing Shalom:  **He  came  in  peace  to  dty  of  Shechem."] 
There  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  from  the  family  of 
Shechem,  and  obtained  a  footing  among  the  people  as  a 
man  of  substance,  whose  friendship  it  was  desirable  to 
cultivate.  But  ere  long,  having,  by  the  misconduct  of 
Hamor  the  Hivite  (see  Dinah)  and  the  hardy  valor  of 
his  sons,  been  involved  in  danger  from  the  natives  of 
Shechem  in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  divinely  directed,  and, 
under  the  divine  protection,  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where 
he  is  to  <^make  an  altar  unto  God,  that  appeared  unto 
thee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau  thy 
brother"  (Gen.  xxxiv,  xxxv)  (B.C.  cir.  1900).  Obedi- 
ent to  the  divine  command,  he  first  purifies  his  family 
from  "strange  gods,"  which  he  hid  under  "the  oak 
which  is  by  Shechem,"  after  which  God  appeared  to 
him  again,  with  the  important  declaration, "  I  am  Grod 
Almighty,"  and  renewed  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
While  journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ephrath,  his  beloved 
Rachel  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  her  second  son, 
Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv,  16-20)  (RC.  cir.  1899).  At 
length  Jacob  came  to  his  father  Isaac  at  Mamre,  the 
family  residence,  in  time  to  pay  the  last  attentions  to 
the  siged  patriarch  (Gen.  xxxv,  27)  (B.C.  1898).  The 
complete  reconciliation  between  Jacob  and  Esan  at 
this  time  is  shown  by  their  uniting  in  the  burial  rites 
of  their  father.  Not  long  after  this  bereavement,  Jacob 
was  robbed  of  his  beloved  son,  Joseph,  through  the  jeal- 
ousy and  bad  faith  of  h'ls  brothers  (Gen..xxxvii)  (B.C 
1896).  This  loss  is  the  occasion  of  showing  us  how 
strong  were  Jacob's  paternal  feelings;  for,  on  seeing 
what  appeared  to  be  proofs  that  "some  evil  beast  had 
devoured  Joseph,"  the  old  man  "  rent  his  clothes,  and 
put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son 
many  days,  and  refused  to  be  comforted"  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
33). 

A  widely  extended  famine  induced  Jacob  to  send  his 
sons  down  into  Egypt,  where  he  had  heard  there  was 
com,  without  knowing  by  whose  instrumentality  (Gen. 
xlii  sq.)  (B.C.  1875).  '  The  patriarch,  however,  retained 
his  youngest  son  Benjamin, "  lest  mischief  should  befall 
him,"  as  it  had  befallen  Joseph.  The  young  men  re- 
turned with  the  needed  supplies  of  com.  They  relateld, 
however,  that  they  had  been  taken  for  spies,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  way  in  which  they  could  dbprove 
the  charge,  namely,  by  carrying  down  Benjamin  to  "the 
lord  of  the  land."  This  Jacob  vehemently  refused  (Gen. 
xliii,  36).  The  pressure  of  the  famine,  however,  at 
length  forced  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany 
his  brothers  on  a  second  visit  to  Egypt ;  whence,  in  due 
time,  they  brought  back  to  their  father  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence, "  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,"  How  naturally  is  the  effect  of 
this  on  Jacob  told — "and  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he 
believed  them  not."  When,  however,  they  had  gone 
into  pardcnlars,  he  added,  "  Enough,  Joseph  my  son  is 
yet  alive ;  I  will  go  and  seer  him  before  I  die."  Touches 
of  nature  like  this  sufiice  to  show  the  reality  of  the  his- 
tory before  us,  and,  since  they  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  they  will  of  themselves  avail  to  sustain 
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its  credibility  against  all  that  the  enemy  cah  do.  The 
passage,  too,  with  others  recently  cited,  strongly  proves 
how  much  the  character  of  the  patriarch  had  improved. 
In  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  Jacob's  life  he  seems 
to  have  gradually  parted  with  many  less  desirable  qual- 
ities, and  to  have  become  at  once  more  truthful,  more 
energetic,  more  earnest,  affectionate,  and,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  religious.  Encouraged  "  in  the  vi- 
sions of  the  night,''  Jacob  goes  down  to  Egypt  (B.C. 
1874),  and  was  affectionately  met  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xlvi, 
29).  Joseph  proceeded  to  conduct  his  father  into  the 
presence  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  when  the  man  of 
God,  with  that  self-consciousness  and  dignity  which 
religion  gives,  instead  of  offering  slavish  adulation, 
^  blessed  Pharaoh."  Struck  with  the  patriarch's  vener- 
able air,  the  king  asked,  "  How  old  art  thou?"  What 
composure  and  elevation  is  there  in  the  reply,  "The 
days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years 
of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  dajrs  of 
the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their 
pilgrimage"  (Gen.  xlvii,  8-10).  Jacob,  with  his  sons, 
now  entered  into  possession  of  some  of  the  best  land  of 
Egypt,  where  they  carried  on  their  pastoral  occupations, 
and  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  earthly  prosperity. 
The  aged  patriarch,  after  being  strangely  tossed  about 
on  a  very  rough  ocean,  found  at  last  a  tranquil  harbor, 
where  all  the  best  affections  of  his  nature  were  gently 
exercised  and  largely  unfolded  (Gen.  xlviii,  sq.).  After 
a  lapse  of  time,  Joseph,  being  informed  that  his  father 
was  sick,  went  to  him,  when  "  Israel  strragthened  him- 
seli^  and  sat  up  in  his  bed."  He  acquainted  Joseph 
with  the  di>ine  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which 
yet  remained  to  be  fulfilled,  and  took  Joseph's  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  distinguishing  them  by  an 
adoption  equal  to  that  of  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  oldest 
of  his  own  sons  (Gen.  xlviii,  5).  How  impressive  is  his 
benediction  in  Joseph's  family  (Gen.  xlviii,  15,  16): 
"  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did 
walk,  the  Crod  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day,  the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless 
the  lads;  and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,imd  the 
name  of  my  fathers ;  and  let  them  grow  into  a  multi- 
tude in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  "And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  Behold,  I  die ;  but  God  will  be  with  you,  and 
bring  you  agun  unto  the  land  of  your  fathers"  (ver.  21). 
Then,  having  convened  his  sons,  the  venerable  patri- 
arch pronounced  on  them  also  a  blessing,  which  is  full 
of  the  loftiest  thought,  expressed  in  the  most  poetical 
diction,  and  adorned  by  the  most  vividly  descriptive 
and  engaging  imagery  (see  St^helin,  Aninladversiones 
in  Jacobi  vaticinium,  Ileidelb.  1827),  showing  how  deep- 
ly religious  his  character  had  become,  how  freshly  it 
retained  its  fervor  to  the  last,  and  how  greatly  it  had 
increased  in  strength,  elevation,  and  dignity:  "And 
when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons, 
he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed  [L  e.  knelt  towards 
the  bed's  head  (see  Delitzsch  on  Heb.xi,  21)  rather  than 
bowed  over  the  top  of  his  staff,  as  Stuart,  ad  loc  (see 
Staff)],  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people"  (Gen.  xlix,  33),  at  the  ripe  age  of  147 
years  (Greii.  xl\'ii,  28).  B.C.  18i57.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed, carried  with  great  care  and  pomp  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  deposited  with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife 
Leah,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  The  route  pursued  by 
this  funeral  procession  is  ingeniously  supposed  by  Dr. 
Kitto  {Pict.  Hist  of  Jews,  i,  136)  to  have  been  the  more 
circuitous  one  afterwards  tllken  by  the  Israelites  by  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir  and  across  the  Jordan,  the  object 
being  apparently  in  both  cases  the  fear  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  lay  in  the  direct  route.  Dr.  Thomson  ob- 
jects to  this  as  an  unnecessary  deviation  {Land  and 
Book,  ii,  385),  urging  that  the  Bethagla,  which  Jerome 
identifies  with  the  Area-Atad  or  Abel-mizraim  (q.  v.), 
as  the  scene  of  the  mourning  ceremonies,  lay  near  Gaza; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  certainly  difiicult  to  explain  the 
^tant  statement  that  the  spot  in  question  was  situ- 


ated "  beyond  the  Jordan,"  as  it  clearly  implies  a  aw- 
ing of  the  river  by  the  cavalcade. 

In  the  list  of  Jacob's  lineal  HAaAomLmta  ^ven  in  Qm. 
xlvi,  8-27,  as  being  those  that  accompanied  him  on  ha 
removal  to  Egypt,  there  is  evidence  that  th«  list  was 
rather  made  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  or  perhifs 
even  somewhat  later  (see  Hengstenberg's  Potfoiafei.ii, 
290  sq.) ;  for  we  find  mentioned  not  only  numerous  aois 
(som<^|f  whom  will  appear  to  be  even  giandsoDE)  of 
Benjcnn,  at  the  date  of  that  emigratioD  a  youth  {m 
xliv,  20,  30-34),  but  also  the  children  of  Pharez,  at  th£ 
time  a  mere  child  (oomp.  xxxviii,  1).  See  Besjaxd. 
There  has,  moreover,  been  experienced  ocmaidenble  dif- 
ficulty in  making  out  the  total  oS  seventy  perscms  ihoe 
stated,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  sixty-«ix  included  in  ii, 
and  likewise  the  aggregates  of  the  posterity  of  the  ser- 
eral  wives  as  there  computed.  This  difficulty  is  fiutber 
enhanced  by  the  number  seventy-five  assigned  by  Ste- 
phen (Acts  vii,  14)  to  Jacob's  family  at  the  same  date. 
This  last  statement,  however,  cannot  be  disposed  of  id 
the  manner  frequently  adopted  by  including  the  wires 
of  Jacob  and  his  sons  (for  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  at  all  referred  to,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  wooM 
have  swelled  the  number  more  largely  if  added),  bat  id 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  quotation  made  (withoot  Ia- 
dorsing  or  caring  to  discuss  it^fMccuracy)  from  the  Sqit, 
which  gives  that  total  in  the  passage  in  Genesis,  but 
inconsistently  attributes  nine  sons  to  Joseph  in  pbce  of 
two.  Of  all  the  explanations  of  the  other  discrqwicies. 
that  of  Dr.  Hales  is  perhaps  the  most  plauMUe  {Afufy- 
sis  of  Chronology,  ii,  159),  but  it  has  the  insuperable  ob- 
jections of  including  Jacob  kimseffuDong  the  nombet 
of  his  own  posterity,  and  of  not  conforming  to  the  meth- 
od of  enumeration  in  the  text.  A  comparison  of  Nomh 
xxvi,  8,  shows  that  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  FsUd 
and  grandson  of  Reuben,  has  been  accidentally  d|tf{ip«l 
from  the  list  in  question ;  this  restored,  the  whok,  vith 
its  parallel  accounts,  may  be  adjusted  with  entire  hsr- 
mony,  as  in  the  table  on  the  following  pages. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter  davs 
of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii,  3, 4, 12)  to  convert  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  from  their  state  of  alienatioo  Cram 
God  by  recalling  to  their  memory  the  repeated  acts  of 
God's  favor  shown  to  their  ancestor.  Malachi  (i,^) 
strengthens  the  desponding  hearts  of  the  retained  ex* 
iles  by  assuring  them  that  the  love  which  God  bestov* 
ed  upon  Jacob  was  not  withheld  from  them.  Beod» 
the  frequent  mention  of  his  name  in  conjuncticm  witii 
those  of  the  other  two  patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  ref- 
erences to  events  in  the  Ufe  of  Jacob  in  four  boob  of 
the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix,  11-13,  Paul  adduces  the  bistoix 
of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favor  of  God  ii  inde- 
pendent of  the  order  of  natural  descent.  In  Heb.  xii, 
16,  and  xi,  21,  the  transfer  of  the  birthright  and  Jacob  s 
dying  benediction  are  referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel, 
and  his  possession  of  land  at  Shechem,  are  cited  in  John 
i,  51,  and  iv,  5, 12.  Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acts  vii,  12, 
16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was  the  means  df  re- 
storing Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the  borisl 
of  the  patriarch  in  Shechem. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the  quiet 
patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness  vfaidi 
seems  to  have  marked  liis  mother's  family ;  and  in  Eata, 
as  in  Ishmael,  the  migratory  and  independent  charscter 
of  Abraham  was  developed  into  the  enterprisiiig  habits 
of  a  warlike  huntcr-chie£  Jacob,  whose  histoiy  ocoi- 
pies  a  larger  space,  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  les  £h 
vorable  impression  than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs 
with  whom  he  is  joined  in  equal  honor  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt,  viii,  11).  But,  in  considering  his  dunacter,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  were 
set  in  those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  sano 
tifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  A  timid,  thought- 
ful boy  would  acquire  no  self-reliance  in  a  seduded 
home.  There  was  little  jscope  for  the  exerdae  of  intel- 
ligence, wide  sympathy,  generosity,  frankness.  Growi  ~ 
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up  *  Btranger  tn  the  great  joji  anil  great  somni-s  of 
natoral  life — deaths,  and  vc^lv^k,  and  birCha;  inund  to 
caution  and  neCrauit  in  the  prEsence  of  a  mure  vigorous 
bmhci;  eecieily  ellmulatcd  by  a  belief  that  God  de- 
ugnnl  for  him  eonie  BuperioT  blesnng,  Jacob  vae  per- 
haps in  a  fair  vray  to  become  a  narrow,  selfish,  deceitful, 
disappointed  man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than 
half  a  lifetime  in  solitude,  he  ia  driven  from  home  by 
the  provolied  bostihty  of  his  more  powerful  hrother. 
Then,  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow,  tlie  outcast  begins  life 
afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed,  and  finds  himself 
brought  first  of  all  unexpecledly  into  that  cinsc  personal 
communion  with  God  which  elevates  the  soul,  and  Ibcn 

ble  of  drawing  out  all  the  tiecter  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture^ An  unseen  world  was  opened.  God  revived  and 
renewed  (a  him  that  slumbering  promise,  over  which  he 
bad  brooded  far  threescore  years  since  he  had  learned  it 
in  childhood  from  his  mother.  Angels  conversed  with 
him.  GrBdnally  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watchful 
care  oC  an  ever-present  spiritual  Father.  Face  to  face 
he  wrestled  with  thervepresentative  of  the  Almighty. 
And  BO,  even  though  the  moral  consequences  ofhiseorly 
trancgrcssiiins  bunf{  about  him,  and  saddened  him  with 
a  deep  knowledge  of  all  the  evil  of  treachery  and  domes- 
tic envy,  and  partial  Judgment,  and  filial  disobedience, 
yet  the  increaang  revelations  of  God  enlightened  the 
old  age  of  the  paliiaich ;  and  at  last  the  timid  "  sup- 
planter,"  the  man  of  subUe  devices,  waiting  for  the  ud- 
vation  of  Jehovah,  die*  the  "  soldier  of  God,"  uttering 
the  messages  of  God  to  his  remote  posteritv.  (See  Nie- 
meyer, Ckarnkl. ii, 2G0 sq. ;  Stanley,  Jonah Churck,i, 58 
sq.)  For  reflections  on  various  incident*  in  Jacob's  hfe, 
■ee  Bp.  Hall's  Coatfmphiliom,  bk.  iii ;  Blunt,  IHmL  ofja- 
(o&  (Lond.  1832, 1860). 

Many  Kabbinical  l^ends  concerning  Jacob  may  be 
found  iit  Eisenmenger's  Eul.  Judtntk-,  and  in  the  Jrrtttci- 
'•mTarsum.  (See  alsaOlho,/«r.AaU.p.286j  Hambur- 


ger, Talmud.  IFOrieri.  a.  v.).     In  tl 


I  Koran  he  is  cAa 


mentioned  in  conjonclion  with  the  other  two  paliiiir^ 
(ch^.  ii,  and  elsewhere).    Sec  HoiiAMMEU.unsH. 

JACOB  also  occur*  in  certain  poelial  and  oaam- 
tional  phrases,  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  the  palri- 
arch  to  the  theocracy  and  state,  "  (iod  of  Jaab.' 
Spr^^rVbx  (Eitod.  iii,  6;  iv,  B;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1 ;  fta. 
XX,  '2;  IsB.  ii,  3);  or  simply  "Jacob"  (Pat.  xxiv,  6. 
where  the  term  ''nl'it  appears  to  have  faUcn  ont  of  Ibi 
Wrt);  also  "mighty  One  of  Jacob,"  3p5^  I^S  (Pn. 
cutiij,  2).  are  (itlc*  of  Jehorak  a*  the  uationaTdtiiy, 
"Jacob"  frequently  stands  for  his  posterity  or  the  Ini- 
elitish  people;  hut  poeiically  chiefly,  "jjnuse  of  Jon*,' 
=pr^  n^a  (Eiod-iii,  B;  rsa.ii,  6,0;  viii,  17;  Aiwe 
iii,t3i  ix,8i  Micii,7;  Obad.  17, 18),  "jwrrfy-yoo*" 
3P9?  J:?!  (Iaa.xlv,I9i  Jet.  xxxiii,26),  "aow  o/'J.i- 
coft,"  api:  •>»  (I  Kings  iviii,  87 ;  Mat  iii,  6),  "a* 
gregalion  of  Jacob,'  SpS''  rittp  (Dent,  sxxiii.  4). 
and  eiraply  "Jacob,"  Spy;  (Narob,  xxiii,  7, 10,21,13; 
xiiv,  5, 17, 19;  DeuL  xxxii,  9;  xxxiii,  10;  I^a.  iir,7, 
11;  iliv,B;  IsLXxrii,6,9;  Jer.x,85;  xxxi,II;  Ann 
vi,  8;  vii,  2;  Tiii,  7).  all  put  for  the  hanse  or  lamilyt' 
Jacob;  whenoetheejipreHBion"ui  Jan*,"Spl'^3  {Gra. 
xlix,  7 ;  Lam.  ii,  8),  L  e.  among  the  Jewish  people.  Ten 
generally  the  name  is  used  for  tlie  people  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  with  the  epithets  appropriate  to  their  patriar- 
chal progenitor,  e.  g. "  Jacob,  mv  servant"  (Isa.  xliv,  I ; 
xlv,  4;  ilviii,  20;  Jer.  xsn,  10;  xlvi,  27,  38),  "Jawfe 
thy  (Edom'«)  brother"  (Obad.  10).  In  Hke  manner  with 
the  term  Irrad, "  Jacob"  is  even  spoken  of  the  tagiim 
o/Ephraim,  which  had  anogaled  to  iloelf  the  title  prop- 
er only  to  the  entire  nation  (Isa.  ix,  7 ;  xvii.  4 ;  Uir.  L 
6;  Ho«.x,ll;  xii,S);  and,  after  the  deatruction  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  the  same  expressian  is  empkived  of 
the  remaining  kingdom  of  Judah  (NBh.ii,8;  ObwL  Itl). 
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-Gesenioa.    See  IshamjDiscriminaHve  uses  of  ^  Jacob''* 
md  "  IsraeT'  (Lond.  1854).     Comp.  Israeu 

JACOB'S  WELL  (jnyy^  tov  'Iarw/3),  on  the  curb 
f  which  Christ  sat  down  during  his  interview  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  of  S^obar  (John  iv,  6).     It  was  a 
leep  Sluing  (ver.  11)  in^e  vicinity  of  Shechem,  near 
;he  road  from  Jemsakm,  probably  so  called  from  having 
^n  dug  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  (ver.  8, 28)  when  dwell- 
ing in  this  neighborhood  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18).     It  is  still 
known  by  the  same  title,  about  half  a  mile  south-east 
Df  NablCls  (Robinson's  Researches^  iii,  112),  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Gerizim  (Arvieux,  ii,  66 ;  Schubert,  iii,  186). 
It  is  bored  through  the  solid  rock,  and  kept  covered 
with  a  stone  by  the  Arabs  (see  Hackett's  liiustrationSf 
|v  199  sq.).     It  is  thus  described  by  Porter  in  Murray's 
/fattdbook  Jar  Syria^  ii,  340 :  *'  Formeriy  there  was  a 
square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully  built  vaulted  cham- 
ber, about  t^ijjljket  square,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  the 
true  mouth  ofthe  well.    Now  a  portion  of  the  vault  has 
fallen  and  completely  covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  shaUow  pit,  half  filled  with 
itones  ^d  rubbish.'*    Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bibiej  ii, 
67)  carefully  measured  the  well,  and  found  it  nine  feet 
in  diameter,  and  seventy-five  feet  deep.    It  was  proba- 
bly much  deeper  in  ancioit  times,  as  there  are  signs  of 
considerable  accumulation  of  stones  and  rubbish  below 
its  present  bottom ;  and  Manndrell  (Blarch  24)  says  that 
in  his  time  it  was  thirty-^ve  yards,  or  one  hundred  and 
five  feet  deep.     It  contains  at  times  a  few  feet  of  wa- 
ter, but  at  others  it  b  quite  dry.     Over  the  well  there 
foraierly  stood  a  large  church,  built  in  the  4th  century, 
but  probably  destroyed  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
as  &Bwulf  (p.  45)  and  Fhocas  do  not  mention  it.     Its 
remains  are  just  above  the  well,  towards  the  south-west, 
merely  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen 
fragments  of  gray  granite  columns  still  retaining  their 
andent  polish  (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches^  iii,  132). 
(For  older  descriptions,  see  Hamesveld,  il,  896  sq.)    See 

^UBCIIEX. 

2.  Jacob  (^lafutfi)  was  the  name  ofthe  father  of  Jo- 
seph, the  husband  of  the  Yiigin  Mary  (Matt,  i,  15, 13). 
BwC  ante  40.    See  Mary. 

Jacob  OF  Edbssa  (so  called  after  the  name  of  his 
residence),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Syrian  writers 
and  theologians,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  7th 
century.    He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Indaba  (in  An- 
tioch),  and  in  early  life  entered  the  monastic  order. 
About  the  year  651  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Edessa; 
bat  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Church  often  led  him 
astray,  and  he  made  many  enemies  among  the  clergy, 
and  finally  resigned  the  episcopal  dignity,  retiring  to  a 
life  of  seclusion  in  a  monastery  at  Toledo.     He  now  be- 
gan an  extended  study  of  the  Sjrriac  Verwon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  made  numy  valuable  corrections  and 
annotations,  of  which  parts  still  remain  to  us  (compare 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  Eichhom's  Biblioth.  d,  hibl.  Litter. 
^  571  sq. ;  Notices  et  extraits  des  MSS,  iv,  648  sq. ; 
Eichhom,  £tU:  (2.  6»6/./>t^  ii,  270;  the  same,  Einl,  in  d, 
'i.  ?.  ii,  §  260  sq.).    After  the  decease  of  his  successor 
*t  Edessa  he  was  invited  to  reassume  the  duties  of  the 
Wabopric,  but  he  died  while  on  his  journey,  June  6, 708. 
Jacob  of  Edessa  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Monophysi- 
hsni,  and  he  is  greatly  revered  by  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.), 
wbile  he  is  highly  esteemed  also  by  the  Maronites.    He 
*as  distinguished  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  translated  a  number  of 
^reek  works  into  Syriac,  a  task  which  he  so  ably  dis- 
charged that  he  was  honored  with  the  surname  of  "  in- 
'^nwter  ofthe  books"  (in  the  Syriac,  fcqnan  KJ^^^J?). 
He  wrote  commentaries  and  scholia  on  the  O.  T.  and  N. 
^t  of  which  extracts  are  contained  in  the  works  of 
Kphraem  (comp.  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient,  i,  476  sq.). 
°^  ^fm^yReal^Encyklopddie,  vi,  879  sq. ;  Halle  Ency- 
**^P*«e,  2d  sect,  xiu,  165-167.    (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  OF  Hungary,  wmamed  the  Master,  a  fa- 
wtw  and  adventurer,  and  the  chief  of  the  Pastoureaux 


or  Shepherds,  is  8upi;)oeed  to  have  been  a  luitive  of 
Hungary,  though  nothing  definite  is  kuo^m  as  to  his 
origin.     In  his  youth  he  joined  the  Cistercian  order, 
but  is  said  to  have  afterwards  embraced  Islamism  :  this, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  some  even  reversing  the 
order  of  his  conversion  from  one  faith  to  the  other.    He 
was  also  represented  as  having  learned  the  occult  arts 
from  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  also  as  having  been  a  traitor 
to  France.   At  any  rate,  we  find  him  at  Easter,  A.D.  1251 , 
heading  a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  king  St.  Louis, 
then  a  prisoner  at  Ceesarea.     The  king,  apparently  for- 
saken by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  was  the  idol  of  the 
people.    Jacob  travelled  through  the  provinces,  preach- 
ing a  crusade  in  which  none  but  the  poor  and  Imrly 
should  take  part,  God  having  forsaken  the  opulent  an<l 
the  great  on  account  of  their  pride,  and  the  clcrg}'  on 
account  of  their  licentiousniess.     He  claimed  to  have 
visions,  to  have  received  a  direct  message  from  the  Vir- 
gin, etc.     "  He  was  an  aged  man,"  says  Milman, "  with 
a  long  beard,  and  pale,  emaciated  face ;  he  spoke  Latin, 
French,  and  German  with  the  same  fluent  persuasive- 
ness; he  preached  without  authority  of  pope  or  prelate." 
The  eloquence  of  the  Master  of  Hungary  stirred  the 
lowest  depths  of  society,    llie  shepherds,  the  peasants, 
left  their  flocks,  their  stalls,  their  fields,  their  ploughs; 
in  vain  friends,  parents,  wives  remonstrated ;  they  took 
no  thought  of  sustenance.     So,  drawing  men  after  him 
"  as  the  loadstone  draws  the  iron,"  he  soon  had  a  large 
number  of  followers,  who  received  the  name  of  Pastou- 
rels  or  Pastoureaux,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  and  the 
most  of  his  followers  were  shepherds  or  peasants.     Both 
the  magistrates  and  queen  Blanche,  thinking  they 
might  become  instrumental  in  securing  the  liberation 
of  the  king,  encouraged  them  for  a  time.     Soon,  how- 
ever, their  ranks  were  swelled  by  a  number  of  vagrants, 
thieves,  highwaymen,  and  all  the  scum  of  the  popula- 
tion, attracted  by  the  prospect  of  spoils.    They  had 
started  from  Flanders  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  and  when 
they  reached  Amiens  they  numbered  80,000.     These 
recruits  wore  daggers,  swords,  battle-axes,  and  all  the 
implements  of  warfare.     Received  and  entertained  by 
the  citizens  of  Amiens,  they  gained  new  adherents,  and 
their  number  swelled  to  50,000,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  gates  of  Paris  they  were  a  formidable  band  of  100,000 
armed  men.     Sismondi  says:  "Their  hatred  of  the 
priests  tvah  as  great  as  their  hatred  of  the  infidels.    They 
had  preachers  who  never  had  been  ordained;  their 
teachings  were  far  from  orthodox,  and  they  assumed 
the  right  of  setting  aside  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  they 
granted  divorces,  and  permitted  marriages  which  the 
priests  denounced  as  contrary  to  the  canons."    They 
were  especially  bitter  against  the  monastic  orders,  and     ^^ 
a  number  of  monks  were  murdered  by  them.     The  au- 
thorities began  to  regret  having  encouraged  them ;  yet 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  Paris,  and  Jacob  went  so  far 
as  to  officiate  publicly  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache. 
Several  murders  marked  their  stay  in  the  capitoL   Find- 
ing his  forces  considerably  increased,  Jacob  divided 
them  into  several  bands,  under  pretense  of  embarking 
them  at  different  points  for  the  Holy  Land.     One  of 
these  bands  went  to  Orleans,  where  they  massacred  all 
the  priests  and  monks  they  could  find ;  and  thence  to 
Bourges,  where,  the  priests  carefully  keeping  out  of  the 
way,  they  attacked  the  Jews,  demolishing  their  syna- 
gogues and  plundering  their  houses.    Effective  meas- 
ures were  at  last  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses. 
They  were  excommunicated  by  the  Church,  and  the 
authorities  invited  the  people  to  arm  against  and  war 
on  them.    Jacob  was  still  in  the  capitaL     One  day,  by 
order  of  the  queen,  an  executioner  mingled  with  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  him,  and,  while  he  was  preach- 
ing, cut  off  his  head  with  a  single  blow  of  the  axe.    At 
the  san^ie  time,  a  number  of  knights  charged  on  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  dispersed.    The  other  bands  met  with 
the  same  fate,  and  an  end  was  put  at  the  same  time  to 
the  depredations  and  to  the  sect.    See  Matthew  Paris, 
Hist.  Anglia;  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  Chron,  in  SpiciL; 
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Matthew  of  Westminster,  JJis/orta;  ChrorudeStDenys; 
Sismondi,  //w/.  de»  Frangcns^  vii,  475  aq. ;  Dufey,  Did, 
de  la  Conversationj  article  Pastoureaux ;  Hoefer,  Nottv* 
Bioff,  Ginirale^  xxvi,  167  sq. ;  Milman,  LaHn  Christian' 
iitfj  vi,  57  sq. ;  Semler,  Vemich  e.  Kirchengesch,  i,  545  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Jacob  OF  JiJTERBOCK  (or  Jacobus  Cisterciensis,  etc) 
was  bora  at  Jllterbock  about  1388.  When  yet  quite 
young  he  entered  the  Cistercian  monastery  Z>e  PafO' 
disOf  situated  in  Poland,  and  afterwards  went  to  Cracow 
to  procure  the  doctorate.  Distinguished  for  scholarship 
and  piety,  he  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
among  his  fellow  monks,  and  was  finally  elected  abbot 
of  lis  convent.  Some  time  after  he  removed  to  Prague, 
but,  growing  dissatisfied  with  the  many  failings  of  men 
who  professed  to  have  quitted  the  world  to  seek  an  alli- 
ance with  God,  but  who,  in  trath,  had  only  entered  the 
monastic  order  because  it  was  the  road  to  distinction,  he 
advocated  a  reform  of  the  Church,  and  at  one  time  even 
fostered  the  thought  of  forsaking  the  monastic  life  alto- 
gether. He  changed  to  the  Carthusian  order,  removed 
to  one  of  their  monasteries  at  Erfurt,  was  here  also 
greatly  beloved  for  his  superior  abilities,  and  became 
prior  of  the  monastery.  He  died  in  1645.  Jacob  of  Ju- 
terbock  may  be  justly  regarded  an  associate  of  the  mys- 
tics of  the  14th  century,  and  virtually  a  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation — one  of  the  Johns  preparing  the  way  for 
Luther.  Characteristic  of  his  efforts  for  a  reformatory 
movement  are  his  Sermones  notabilea  etfoTrmalts  de  tem- 
pore et  de  Sanctis: — Libelli  tree  de  arte  curamU  vitia  (in 
Joh.  Wesseli  t^.,  Amst.  1617)  -.—Liber  de  veritate  dicen- 
da: — TracL  de  causis  muUarum  passionum  (in  Pezelii 
Bibliotlu  ascet,  vii) : — De  wdulgentiis : — De  negligemtia 
Pralaiorum  (in  Walch,  Monum.  med.  cev.  ii,  Fasc.  1) : — 
De  septem  eccUsice  statibus  opusctdum  (Walch,  Fasc  2). 
Especially  in  the  last  work  he  declares  that  a  reform 
of  the  Church  could  only  be  effected  by  subjecting  the 
whole  clergy,  from  the  pope  downward,  to  a  thorough 
change  He  vehemently  opposed  the  absolute  power  of 
the  papal  chair,  the  right  of  the  pope  to  control  the 
councils,  and  naturally  enough  denied  the  infallibility 
of  the  so-called  "  vicar  of  Christ."  See  UUmann,  Re- 
formers btfore  the  Reformation^  i,  208,  250 ;  Trithemii 
Catal,  Ulusir,  virorum^  i ;  Herzog,  Real-Enofklap,  y%  380, 
881 ;  BUAiotheca  Sacra,  i,  434  sq.  #    •  • 

Jacob  OF  London,  a  Jewish.  Rabbi  who  flourished 
in  EngUnd  at  the  opening  of  the  13th  century,  was  ap- 
pointed by  king  John,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  when  yet  friendly  to  the  Jews,  and  uninfiuenced 
by  the  diabolical  exertions  of  the  Roman  prelate  Ste- 
phen Langton,  as  chief  Rabbi  of  England  ("  presbytera- 
tus  onmium  Judsorum  totius  Angliss^.  Jacob  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  especially  conversant  with  Jew- 
ish tradition,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. Even  the  king  hesitated  not  to  call  him  his  dear 
friend  ("  dilectus  et  familiaris  noster*^.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  his  literary  produc- 
tions, which,  by  a  man  of  his  abilities,  must  have  been 
valuable,  especially  as  an  index  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  England  under  king  John.  See  Grtttz,*(&eA^  d, 
Juden,  yUylQ,     (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  OP  Mies  (Jacobus  de  Misa,  also  called,  on 
accowit  of  his  small  stature,  JacobelluSy  L  e.  Jacob  the 
Short),  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  polem- 
ical controversy  inaugurated  by  Huss,  was  born  about 
the  second  half  of  the  14th  century,  at  Misa,  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Prague, 
and  then  became  priest  at  Trina,  and  ultimately  at 
Prague.  At  the  instigation  of  Petrus  Dresdensis,  the 
Waldensian,  he  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  antiquity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mode  of  administering  the  sac- 
rament, and,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  writings  of 
the  early  Church,  became  convinced  that  the  Roman 
Church  had  no  right  or  authority  to  deprive  the  laity  of 
*^^he  cup,  and  by  his  tongue  and  by  his  pen  he  preached 
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usage,  and  administering  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Excob- 
municated  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  he  chiDeip^ 
the  university  authorities  to  refute  \as  arguments,  ^ 
further  defended  his  course  by  his  pen :  Kndirw  ifi 
Replicatt.  contra  Andreas  B^jdam.  The  approUtk 
which  his  course  received  fronrthe  people  seemed  nih- 
eor  serious  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  just  then  in  mi- 
sion,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  refute  Jacob  of  Him. 
But  soon  Huss  also  came  forward,  and  dedared  that  tk 
early  fathers  had  been  taught  by  the  disdpks  thu 
Christ  desired  both  the  wine  and  die  bread  to  be  pm 
to  the  laity,  and  when  arraigned  as  a  heretic  before  lie 
bar  of  the  council,  he  still  continued  to  reiterate  hb  £»• 
mer  statements  (compare  Hist,  et  Momm.  J.  Bus  aiftt 
Bieron.  Pragensisy  Norimb.  1715,  i,  52  sq. ;  Y.  d.  Harfi, 
Magnum  acumeniatm  Conslantiense  CondSvOj  etc:,  ft, 
291).  Jacob  of  Hies,  thus  encouraged  by  the  atntsde 
of  Hubs,  a  cUissmate  of  his  at  the  u^iiiilj  lom 
vigorously  than  ever  defended  his  position,  and  foa^ 
further  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  in  Ikm- 
onstratio  per  testimonia  Scripturte  patrum  aique  ipd«- 
rum  communioaiionem  calids  inplAe ChrisHamtmv- 
cessarium  (in  V.  d.  Hardt,  iii,  804  sq.).  Of  course  bii 
opponents  could  not  long  continue  in  alence,  and  they 
naturally,  though  awkwardly  enough,  endeavored  to  re- 
fute him  by  proofs  from  the  Bible  and  the  Cbnrch  fa- 
thers. Perhaps  the  most  able,  L  e.  the  most  ridicnkxe 
of  all,  and  the  most  vehement  of  the  oppositioD  docc* 
ments,  was  an  anonymous  Epistola  Elendaka  fmV.d 
Hardt).  There  were  even  some  who  attempted  to  prow 
that  the  deprivation  of  the  cup  had  its  sanction  in  tbe 
Old-Test  Scriptures !  Thereupon  the  council  cocTawl 
at  Constance  (the  13th  session,  June  15, 1411)  again  con- 
demned the  course  of  Jacob  of  Mies,  although  it  riitn- 
ally  admitted  all  that  he  claimed  for  the  laity  («ee  Qvst- 
ler,  Kirchen  Gesch,  II,  ii,  227  sq.,  in  the  4th*  edit).  J^ 
cob  again  defended  his  course  by  an  Apologia  prd  «»• 
munione  pkbis,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  celebmed 
Gerson  in  his  Cone  pubL  cavsam  J,  de  Misa  et  Bokft^ 
rum  quoad  communionis  laicalis  sub  tUKoque  specit  n/ft*- 
sitaiem  uberius  discutiendi.  Notwithstanding  tbe  fn- 
quent  denunciations  of  his  course,  he  continued  to  )^ 
his  parish,  and  even  took  up  his  pen  in  behalf  of  msnT 
other  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Romanists.  Thus  be 
opposed  the  Waldensians  on  the  doctrine  of  pnrgatarr 
and  the  mass,  in  De  purgatorio  anima  pott  morim 
(in  Walch,  Monum,  medii  cw,  i,  fasc.  iii,  p^  1  sq.).  He 
also  wrote  De  jttramentOy  de  antichristOy  and  prepiwl 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Wycliffe.  He  died  ti> 
Prague,  Aug.  9, 1429.  The  result  of  the  controveisy  on 
the  cup  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  triumph  for  Ja- 
cob of  Mies  and  for  Huss.  See  Martini,  Diss,  de  J.  dt 
MisOf  etc.,  prima  Eucharist,  Calids  per  eccie$.  Boh.  rte- 
dice  (Altdorf,  1753, 4to) ;  Spittler,  Gi^ch,  d  Kdcks  i  Aaf 
AbendmafUj  p.  49  sq.;  Schrockh,  Kirchef^esck.  xxxiii 
332  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encgklop&Ue,  vi,  894  sq.;  GM^ 
Life  of  Huss  (1871, 2  vols.  8vo).     (J.  H.W.) 

Jacob  OF  NistBLS  (often  samameA  Jacob  the  Greaf}, 
the  instjuctor  of  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  and  a  reUtive  of 
Gregory  the  illuminator,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Ki^ 
(Zoba)  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century.  The  littk 
that  is  known  of  him  makes  him  out  to  hsve  been  t 
man  ^*  distinguished  for  ascetic  holiness  and  for  n^ 
ulcus  works,"  clothed,  of  course,  like  many  of  the  earlr 
characters,  in  such  a  mythical  dress  that  the  diancter 
is  often  placed  in  a  most  ridiculous  light  (comp.  Stio* 
ley.  Eastern  Churchy  p.  198).  In  his  early  life  he  "spent 
many  years  as  a  hermit  in  forests  and  baves,  and  M 
like  a  wild  beast  qn  roots  and  leaves,"  clothed  in  a  nw^ 
goatVhair  cloak ;  and  this  dress  and  mode  of  life  he  ii 
said  to  Imve  continued  even  after  he  became  bishop  cf 
Nisibis.  That  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  d 
his  contemporaries  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  w»» 
member  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (Assemani,  iBiW.  (^.  »■ 
169;  iii,  587),  and  by  the  distinction  which  he  received 
at  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  who  called  him  one  of  the 
three  pillars  of  the  world  (comp.  Schaff,  Ch,  Histonf,  iii, 
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369).  Ho  died  about  338.  As  a  writer,  Jacob  of  Nisi- 
bis  hardly  gained  distinction ;  his  authorship  is  even 
questioned  by  many.  A  number  of  works  are  attributed 
to  him,  but  under  his  name  are  preserved  only  an  Ar- 
meDian  translation  of  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Seleucia 
and  eighteen  sermons,  of  which  a  copy  was  prepared  by 
direction  of  Asscmani  for  the  Vatican  (BibL  Or,  i,  557 
sq.,  632).  An  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes,  was  prepared  and  published  by  cardinal  Antonelli 
(1756,  folio;  Venice,  1765;  Const.  1824).  See,  besides 
Schaff  and  Stanley,  Neumann,  Gescfu  d.  A  rmen.  Lit,  p. 
18  sq.;  Biograpkie  UmverseUe,  art.  Jacques  de  Niaibe; 
Herzog,  BeaUEncykhpdtUe,  vi,  896.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacob  OP  SarOo,  a  celebrated  writer  and  teacher 
of  the  Syrian  Church,  was  bom  at  Curtanum,  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  452.  He  was  made  a  presbyter  in  603, 
and  attained  the  distinction  of  bishop  in  519.  He 
was  honored  by  the  surname  of  "  doctor"  (Syr.  Mai- 
pdm\  and  by  that  of  **  the  universal"  (Syr.  Tibeliia), 
He  was  the  author  of  an  innumerable  number  of  works. 
Thus  no  leas  than  763  homilies  in  verse  are  attributed 
to  him  (of  which  Barhebneus  had  182),  besides  exposi- 
tions, an  anaphora,  a  form  of  baptism,  hymns,  and  let* 
ten.  But  evidently  many  works  are  falsely  attributed 
to  him,  as  Adsemani  {BibL  Orient,  ii,  832)  has  proved. 
Many  of  his  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  He 
died  at  SarCkg  Nov.  29, 621.  The  Jacobites  and  Maron- 
ites  both  commemorate  him,  and  the  former  hold  him, 
with  many  other  orthodox  teachers,  in  great  reverence, 
although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  in  the  least  devi- 
ated from  the  orthodox  course.  He  certainly  reproached 
Nestorius.  His  expositions  are  still  used  in  the  Syrian 
churches  at  public  worship,  and  have  also  been  translated 
into  Arabic.  Several  of  his  hymns  are  contained  in  the 
Brev.ferile  Syr.  and  in  the  V?^.  Domin,  (Rome,  1787). 
A  poetic  eulogy  which  he  pronounced  on  Simeon  the  Sty- 
fite  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Zingerie  (in  his 
Men  und  Wirken  des  heU,  Simeon  StyUtes,  Innsbr.  1855, 
8vo,  p.  279^-298).  See  Etheridge,  Syr,  Churches  (Lond. 
1846, 12mo),  p.  241  sq.;  Henwg,  Real^Encyklopddie,  vi, 
397. 

Jaoob  OF  ViTRY  (Jacobus  de  Vifriaco,  or  Jacobus 
Vitriacus)f  so  named  afler  his  native  place,  was  bom  in 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  a  pres- 
byter at  the  village  of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  when, 
attracted  by  the  celebrated  sanctity  of  Maria  of  Og- 
niea,  he  removed  to  her  place  of  residence,  the  diocese 
<rf  Liege.  She  received  him  kindly,  and  influenced  him 
to  take  a  position  in  the  diocese.  At  the  request  of  the 
pope  he  began  preaching  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  sacred  tomb 
at  Jenualem,  travelling  through  France  to  levy  contri- 
hutions.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Acre,  and  at  the  request  of  pope  Honorius  III  went  to 
the  Holy  Land.  He  there  performed  a  noble  work: 
among  other  things,  he  provided  for  the  children  of  the 
Saracens  whom  the  Christians  had  taken,  baptized 
them,  and  intrusted  them  to  the  care  of  pious  Christian 
women.  After  the  retirement  of  tlje  Christians  from 
I>aniietta,  he  resigned  in  1225  the  episcopal  office,  and 
returned  to  Ognies.  In  1229  pope  Gregory  IX  appoint- 
ed him  cardinal  and  papal  legate  of  France,  Brabant, 
ttHl  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  at  Rome  May  1, 1240. 
The  writings  of  Jacob  de  Vitry  are  valuable.  He  prof- 
ited greatly  by  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land,  gathering 
much  of  the  material  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
hB  principal  work,  the  Historia  Orientalis,  generally  en- 
titled History  of  Jerusalem^  published  entire  as  "Cura 
Andreas  Hoji  Bnigensb"  (1597) ;  also  by  Martene  and  Du- 
«»H  Tkesaur,  nop,  A  necdotorum^  t,  iii  (Par.  1717).  This 
work  ofJacobde  Vitry  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
fi«t  contains  the  history  (this  as  well  as  the  others  are 
fflainly  ecclesiastical)  of  Jerusalem  in  brief;  the  second, 
«  short  review  of  the  history  of  the  West,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  history  of  the  different  Church 
wdeis,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  pilgrimages ;  in  the 
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third  he  returns  to  the  East,  and,  beginning  with  the 
General  Lateran  Council,  closes  with  the  surrender  of 
Damietta.  This  last  part  of  the  work  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  production  of  Jacob,  but,  in  all  probability,  was 
written  by  some  other  hand,  to  add  to  the  completeness 
of  the  work.  Ceillier,  however,  attributes  the  whole 
work  to  Jacob,  and  defends  his  view  by  stating,  in  com- 
mendation of  part  third,  "L'auteur  avait  vu  de  ses  yeux 
ce  qu'il  raconte"  (in  accordance  with  the  statement  in 
the  pre&ce  of  the  work,  p.  1048).  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  Frehch,  and  inserted  in  the  Collection  des 
memoires  relatifs  a  Vhistoire  de  France,  tom.  xxii.  His 
letters  are  also  of  great  importance  to  the  hbtorian : 
Jacobi  de  VOriaco  epistola  missa  in  Lotharingiam  de 
capitione  Damiatai  (published  by  Bongarsius  m  the  first 
part  of  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos^,  and  Ejusdem  epistola 
quatuor  ad  Honorium  III  Papam  (in  Martene  and  Du- 
rand^s  above-named  woric,  and  same  volume) ;  a  life  of 
the  celebrated  St.  Bfary  of  Ognies;  and  sermons  on  the 
Gospds  and  Epistles,  of  which  a  portion  was  published 
at  ^twerp  in  1575.  See  Ceillier,  Nist,  des  A  tUeurs  Sa- 
cris,  xiii,  587  sq.;  Bibliotheca  Bdgiea,  i,  542;  Herzog, 
ReaUEncyldopadiey  vi,  898.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacx>b  DE  VoRAGiNE,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Legenda  aurea,  was  bom  at  Vlraggio,  near 
Grenoa,  in  1230.  He  joined  the  preaching  friars  at  Ge- 
noa in  1244,  and  became  provincial  of  the  order  for  Lorn- 
hardy  in  1267.  For  services  rendered  to  the  Church 
and  to  his  order  in  different  circumstances,  he  was  final- 
ly made  archbishop  of  Genoa  in  1292,  and  died  in  1298. 
His  reputation  rests  exclusively  on  a  compilation  of  le- 
gends which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of  Ijegenda  Sane- 
toruntf  or  Legenda  aurea  (also  known  as  the  Historia 
Longobardiqa,  on  account  of  a  short  Lombard  chron- 
icle it  contains,  attached  to  the  life  of  pope  Pelagius). 
The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  fanciful  biographies, 
some  compiled  from  older  works,  others  merely  made  up 
of  the  traditions  current  among  the  people  and  in  con- 
vents. Many  of  the  elements  of  these  biographies  are 
taken  from  apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  martyrologies,  and  are  to  be  foimd  in  other  anterior 
and  contemporary  works,  such  as  the  Passional,  the  le- 
gends of  Mary,  etc  Some  of  them  are  inventions,  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  show  how  quickly  fables  become 
mixed  up  with  history :  such  are  the  lives  of  Dominic 
and  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  These  legeiyls  are,  moreover, 
entirely  devoid  of  poetic  beauty,  thatfedeeming  feature 
of  many  works  of  this  kind.  Jacob  was  a  mere  com- 
piler and  chronicler,  without  taste  and  without  talent;  a 
specimen  of  his  coarseness  is  to  be  found  f1^  what  he  re- 
lates of  Vespasian  in  his  life  of  the  apostle  James,  llie 
only  original  part  of  the  work  is  the  preface  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  life  of  each  saint,  in  which  Jacob  attempts 
to  give  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  their  names  ^ 
and  these  explanations  consist  in  wonderful  etymologies 
and  wild  speculations,  such  as  could  be  expected  from 
an  ignorant  monk  unacquainted  with  either  Greek  or 
Hebrew.  The  work  was  soon  esteemed  at  its  just  value. 
The  superior  of  the  order,  Berengarius  de  Landora,  sub- 
sequently archbishop  of  Compostella  (f  1830),  commis- 
sioned Bemardus  Giddonis,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lod^ve 
(t  1331),  to  write  a  life  of  the  saints  from  authentic 
sources.  Bemardus,  who  was  a  zealous  historian,  set  to 
work  and  produced  a  Speculum  sanctorum  in  four  vol- 
umes. This,  however,  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 
The  Legenda  of  Jacob  became  the  Legenda  aurea,  and 
gained  in  popularity  not  only  because  it  was  shorter 
than  the  voluminous  compilation  of  Bemardus,  but  es- 
pecially on  account  of  its  extravagant  descriptions  and 
relations  of  miraculous  occurrences,  which  suited  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  much  better  than  a  plain, 
truthful  narration  of  facts.  Many  translations  of  it  were 
made  into  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  after  the  discovery  of  printing  many  editions 
of  it  were  published.  (See  Brunet,  Manuel  de  V amateur 
de  licresy  iv,  687  sq.  The  latest  edition  is  by  Dr.  Grttsse, 
librarian  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  Lpz.  1845, 8vo).    To  us 
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the  bo6k  is  very  important  as  an  index  to  the  supersti-  ! 
tious  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Among  the  other  works 
of  Jacob  de  Voragine  we  may  mention  JSermonei  de  fern" 
pore  et  quadragedmales  (Paris,  1600;  Venice,  1689,  2 
vols.)  '.^Sermone9  de  domwicU  per  atmum  (Venice,  1644, 
4to,  and  1666,  foL)  i—Qaadragesimale  et  de  Sanctis  (Ven- 
ice, 1602, 2  vols.  4to)  i—iSermones  de  Sanctis  (Lyon,  1494 ; 
Papiie,  1500;  Venice,  1680)  i—Mariaie  five  sermones  de 
B.Maria  Virffine  (Venice,  1497, 4to ;  Paris,  1608;  May- 
ence,  1616, 4to).    The  latest  editions  of  his  collected  ser- 
mons appeared  at  Augsburg  (1760, 4  vols.  foL).   All  these 
sermons  are  mere  sketches;  those  on  the  saints  are  full 
of  fibles,  and  can  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  I^egenda  aurea ;  the  160  sermons  on  Mary  treat, 
in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  virtues,  perfection,  and  mir- 
acles of  the  Virgin.     Lentz,  in  his  GescK  d,  Jlomiletik 
(Brunswick,  1839,  i,  267),  gives  a  German  transUtion  of 
one  of  them  as  a  specimen.    Jacob  also  wrote  in  defense 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  doubtless  against  the  attacks  of 
St.  Amour,  a  Defensorium  contra  impugnantes  Fraires 
PradicatoreSj  quod  non  vivant  secundum  vitam  apostoli' 
cam  (Venice,  1604).    An  abridgment  which  he  prepared 
of  the  Summa  rirtufum  et  vitiorum  of  Wm.  Peraldus,  and 
his  De  operibus  et  opusadis  8,  A  ugustini  have  never 
been  printed  (Quetif  and  Rchard,  i,  458).     His  chroni- 
cle of  Genoa,  down  to  1297,  has  been  published  by  Mu- 
ratori,  Scriptores  remm  Italic  ix,  1  sq.     The  assertion, 
made  by  Sixtus  Senensis  (BibUoth,  Sacra^  lib.  iv),  that 
Jacob  wrote  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  ai^>earB 
to  be  erroneous :  no  such  work  has  ever  been  found,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers;  it  is,  more- 
over, highly  improbable  that  the  compiler  of  the  I^gen- 
da  aurea  should  have  considered  it  desirable  or  profita- 
ble to  give  the  fiction-loving  people  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vemacukr.    See  Uerzog,  Real-EncyldopSdiej  >t,  899. 
(J.n.W.) 

Jacob  ben-Abba-Mari  ben-Simon  (Simson)j 
generally  known  as  Jacob  Anatoli  (Anatolio),  a 
flcwi»li  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Provence  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  centur\-.  lie  was  the  son-in-law  of  the 
celebrated  writer  Samuel  Ibn-Tibbon,  and,  like  him,  be- 
came an  ardent  follower  of  Maimonides.  In  early  life 
he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, and  this  enabled  him  to  translate  many  of  the 
philosophical  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  Jewish  breth- 
ren. But,  unlik^is  great  master,  he  was  inclined  to 
rationalism  to  sucti  a  degree  that  he  set  about  attempt- 
ing to  explaui  the  miracles  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures  in  a 
natural  way.  His  fame  soon  spread  abroad,  and  when 
the  emperor  Frederick  IT,  the  last  of  the  llohenstaufen, 
looked  about  for  a  translator  of  Aristotle,  his  eyes  fell 
on  Anatoli,  and  he  was  invited  to  Naples,  and  paid  an 
annuity  from  the  emperor's  private  purse  to  perform  the 
arduous  task,  or,  according  to  some,  to  assbt  in  the  un- 
dertaking, lie  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  Michael 
ScotuB,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  together 
with  the  coramentarv-  by  the  Arabian  pliilosopher  Aver- 
roes  (Ibn-Roshd),  into  the  Latin  (comp.  GrUtz,  Geach,  d, 
Juden,  vii,  105,  note  1 ;  Roger  Bacon,  OperOy  ii,  140 ;  Re- 
nan,  Averroes  et  rArerroismey  p.  163  sq.).  Jacob  Ana- 
toli died  about  1250.  Sec  Sciiol.\.sticism  ;  Scotus 
(Mici  I  ael).     (J.  II.  W.) 

Jacob  ben-Asheri  nKN-jEciiiET.  den-Uri  brn- 
Eliakim  ben-Jeiiui>aii,  also  called  Baal  J/a-Turimj 
lifter  his  celebrated  ritual  work,  was  bom  in  Germany 
about  A.D.  1280.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fearful  massacres  of  his  Jewish  breth- 
ren, which  began  in  Bavaria  April  20,  1298,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rindfieisch,  and  soon  spread  over  France 
and  Austria,  and  by  which  more  than  100,000  persons 
were  slaughtered  in  less  than  six  months.  The  inse- 
curity of  the  Uves  of  Jews  led  him  to  emigrate  in  1308. 
For  more  than  two  years  he  and  his  family  moved  from 
town  to  town,  until  they  foimd  a  resting-place  at  Toledo, 
in  Spain.    Though  in  very  straitened  pecuniary  circum- 

Mices,  he  began  at  once  literary  labors,  and  as  the  re- 


sult we  have  (I)  A  Commentary  on  the  PeiOatemek  (L^^  ■  I 

n^iir.n  b?),  the  basis  of  which  is  Nachmanides's  exp»- 

sition.     *<He  excluded  from  it  Nachmanides^s  phi» 

sophico-cabalistic  portions,  inserted  in  their  stead » 

marks  of  Rashi, 'Joseph  Cara,  Samuel  ben-Meier^  Afa» 

ham  ben-Chija,  K.  Tam,  Aben-Ezra,  Joseph  Kia^K 

Jehndah  the  Pious,  Simon  ben-Abraham.  Meier  of  £*• 

thenburg,  R  Asher,  the  father,  and  R.  Jehndah.  tk 

brother  of  the  author,  as  well  as  glosses  of  his  ovr  it 

the  beginning  of  every  Sabbatic  section  [see  Hapiit*- 

R.VII  ],  which  chiefly  consist  of  explanations  of  vnrds  mj 

whole  sentences  according  to  the  benneneudcil  lA 

called  ^'^•ilStS'^a  (L  e.  reducing  every  letter  of  a  woni* 

its  numerical  value,  and  explaining  it  by  aootber  val 

of  the  same  quantity  [see  Midrash],  moA  wfaki  \s 

calls  nK*^B^B,  dainty  svpplements)^  and  recondite  m- 

sons  for  the  critical  remarks  of  the  Masorites  upon  di 

text  (ni'niDr  n  ^^TZT'J),    This  work  b  of  great  iaiii* 

tance  to  the  understanding  of  the  original  des^  dtk 

Masorah.     Such  was  the  extraordinary  popt^arity  « 

the  Gematrical  portions  of  this  comnoentary  that  i^ 

were  detached  ^m  the  exegetical  part  and  priatcd  i^ 

a  separate  form  in  Constantinople  in  1514,  in  yeskeii 

1544,  and  have  since  appeared  not  only  in  the  BaUiai 

Bibles  of  Bomberg  (Venice,  1646-48  and  1568),  ^  Ba^ 

torf  (Basle,  1617-19),  and  Frankfurter   (Amstatli^ 

1724-27),  under  the  title  of  -^CIT^n  riRITit  nj 

O'^'nian  ^53,  but  also  in  five  editions  of  the  Bibbi* 

tween  1595  and  1658,  and  in  no  less  than  twentr  <Iif* 

ent  editions  of  the  Pentateuch  between  the  years  194 

and  1804 — whereas  the  cxegetical  part  was  not  rslS^ 

ed  till  1805  at  Zolkiew,  and  again  in  1888  at  HsoomJ 

—(2)  O'^'^ia  f'^a'pfi^  a  celebrated  religions  codf. 

named  because  it  consists  of  four  parta  or  rows, 

tively  denominated  O'^'^H  H"»1X,  the  tray  qfl^c 

n51,  the  teacher  of  knowledges  •^Tm  p»,  the  fhm 

help;  and  ISt^tsn  "jCH,  the  breastplate  offutict.^ 

treats  of  the  ritual,  moral,  matrimonial,  civil  and 

observances  of  the  Jews,  and  is,  upcm  the  wh(^,s 

remarkable  work ;  for  a  time  it  even  su[^lantai  tbt 

Ha'Chezaka  of  the  renowned  Maimonides,  and  bee 

the  text-book  of  Jewish  Rabbins  throughout  the 

known  world.     It  u  indie^iensable  to  the  stute*  ^ 

Jewish  antiquities,  and  we  refer  here  only  to  the  W 

editions  that  have  been  published  of  thb  wofk  {Ss;^ 

burg,  1540;  Hanover,  1610).     He  died  in  184(1   ^ 

(;eiger,  WissenschafiL  Zeitung  IV  (Stuttg.  18»l  p^ 

sq. ;  Grtiti,  GescK  d,  Juden^  vii,  846  sq. ;  FUrst,  ^j^ 

Jud.  ii,  10  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  CataL  Libr.  Ilfbr.  is  B^ 

lioth,  Bodleiana,  col  1181  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyckp,  BH  U 

ii,452sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  ben-ChaJim  ben-Is.vac  Ibs-.^posu 
a  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  was  bom  at  Tunis  ab^ 
1470.  During  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  tl*  W 
half  of  the  16th  century  he  was  obliged  to  flee  hs  P 
tive  country,  and  he  went  to  Italy.  After  residing  9 
Rome  and  Florence  he  removed  to  Venice,  and  cnp*c«^ 
as  corrector  of  the  press  proofs  of  the  cclcbfited  r»« 
berg  cdiUon  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible.  This  work  Iw  ]<? 
formed  with  great  ability,  and  he  afterwards  pobfir^*^ 
a  second  edition  of  thb  Bible  in  four  Atjlumcs  fblki.  raft 
ed  Bamberg's  Second  Rabbinic  Bible  (\'enice,  15?i-5 
The  first  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  F^ 
Pratensis  (q.  v.).  It  contauis  the  Hebrew  tfx!.  ^i^' 
the  Masorah,  the  Targums,  the  commentaries  of  sn<^ 
of  the  most  noted  early  Jewish  scholars,  and  ctf»«p  *" 
troductions,  etc.,  by  the  editor  himself.  Jaa*  ^ 
Chajim  deserves  especial  credit  for  the  able  bsewt^ 
which  he  labored  on  the  Masorah  (q.  \.\  displarire  '-"^ 
small  amount  of  erudition,  sagacity,  and  patience.  '^A 
the  greatest  of  care  he  sifted  the  indigestible  initcf* 
which  had  gathered  in  the  Ist  and  2d  oeniBri»t- 
having  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  he  inserted  it  «9^ 
the  margin  of  his  edition  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible.    1^  ^ 
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*  life  he  embraced  Christumity.  He  died  about  the 
iddle  of  the  16th  century.  See  Kitto,  Joum,  Sac  Lit, 
63,  p.  521 ;  BtbL  Cyclop,  ii,  463 ;  Rossi,  Dizion,  ttorico 
^  Autori  £breif  8.  v.;  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Jud,  ii,  17; 
chhom,  EwUit,  in  d,A,T,^  894.  See  Rabbinical 
BLES.     (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  ben-Bleazar,  a  Jewish  grammarian, 
unshed  at  Toledo  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  centu- 
.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  work  entitled  *^BD 
)^  (the  book  of  completion),  which  investigates  the 
tare  of  the  vowel-points  of  Hebrew,  and  also  the  ety- 
dogy  of  proper  Hebrew  names;  it  was  freely  used  by 
mchi,  as  is  proved  by  frequent  citations.  *^  Jacob  ben- 
eazar  was  a  sound  grammarian,  laid  down  some  ex- 
Dent  roles  respecting  the  Hebrew  syntax,  and  mate- 
liy  aided  the  development  of  philology  in  Spain  at  a 
oe  when  Biblical  exegesis  was  much  neglected  and 
e  study  of  the  Talmud  was  paramount"  (Dr.  Gins- 
rg,  in  Kitto,  s.  v.).  He  was  also  active  in  the  cor- 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  Test,  and  for  this 
rp(»e  relied  on  the  celebrated  Codex  Hillali  or  He- 
i,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  Hebrew 
ficea.  It  Was  written,  according  to  some,  at  Hilla,  a 
m  built  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Babel,  and 
Dce  the  name  by  which  the  MS.  is  designated ;  oth- 
i,  however,  hold  that  it  was  the  production  of  Rabbi 
wes  ben-HilleL  It  bears  date  from  the  beginning  of 
e  7th  century,  according  to  Sakkuto,  who  in  ^is  day 
iita  1500)  saw  a  portion  of  the  Codex,  and  pronounced 
to  be  900  years  old,  and  cites  Kimchi  (Juchassiny  ed. 
Bpowski,  Lond.  1857,  p.  220)  as  saying  in  his  grammar 
i  Nomb.  XV,  4,  that  the  Pentateuch  of  this  Codex  was 
his  day  extant  at  Toledo.  The  probability  is  that  a 
eater  portion  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  was  destroyed  at 
Km,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  last  deposited,  during  the 
necutions  of  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  all  Jew- 
i  writings  in  1 197.  Jacob  ben-Eleazar's  correction  of 
e  text  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures  by  the  aid  of  this  cele- 
itctl  Codex  makes  it,  therefore,  doubly  valuable  for  all 
itical  students  of  the  Hebrew  text.  See  Biesenthal 
ri  Lebrecht's  Radicum  Liber  (Berlin,  1847),  p.  16,  26 ; 
ager,  in  Ozar  Neckmad  II  (Vienna,  1857),  p.  159  sq. ; 
tfilz,  Ge$ch,  d.  Juden^  vi,  132 ;  Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Manu- 
«iPT8,  Biblical.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacob  ben-Machir  Tibbon.    See  Proflit. 

Jacob  ben-Meier.    See  Tam. 

Jacob  ben-Sheshet  Gbrundi,  a  celebrated 
ibalist  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
ntwy,  deserves  our  notice  because  of  his  efforts  to 
interact  the  influence  which  some  of  the  better  edu- 
^  and  more  liberal-minded  Jewish  Rabbins  of  the 
Ith  and  14th  centuries  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  intro- 
Ktbn  of  a  philosophical  mode  of  interpretation  inau- 
nated  by  the  renowned  Maimonides.  Like  many 
l»er8  of  his  conservative  brethren,  he  confronted  the 
''crals  with  harsh  terms  and  low  and  \nilgar  epithets, 
•d  thereby  only  strengthened  the  cause  of  his  adver- 
•^  Thus  he  called  the  Maimonidists  "  heretics  and 
ww^ressors  of  the  kw,"  and  asserted  that  "  they  seek 
»ly  the  furtherance  of  the  temporal  good,  of  the  earth- 
'  life,  the  defence  of  life  and  property,  but  deny  all  fu- 
«re  rewanls  and  punishments,"*  etc  These  gross  mis- 
Jprwentations  are  contained  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
*etl  in  defence  of  the  cabalistic  mode  of  interpreta- 
»«•  See  GrUtz,  Geschickte  der  Juden,  vii,  85 ;  note 
.p.  412-459.     See  Cabala  ;  Maimonides.     (J.  H. 

Jacob  Baradeeos.    See  Jacobites. 

Jacob  Berab,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  bom  A.D.  1474  at 
«qtt<?da,  near  Toledo,  Spain,  was  obliged  by  persecu- 
wn  to  leave  his  native  land  when  only  eighteen  years 
'<1.  After  many  years  of  travel  through  Egypt  to  Je- 
^em^  and  thence  to  Damascus,  he  at  last  found  a 
wtmg-place  in  Safet  (about  1534).    Possessing  a  krge 


fortune  and  great  thirst  for  honor,  he  sought  d]stino-> 
tion  among  his  Palestinian  brethren.  Favored  by  the 
Rabbins  of  his  own  immediate  vicinity,  he  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  (1538)  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  Holy 
Land,  which,  no  doubt,  he  intended  to  serve  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Jewish  cause, 
there  was  higher  authority  at  Jerusalem  than  at  SaTet ; 
and  when  Berab  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  chief 
Rabbi,  Levi  ben-Chabib,  by  appointing  him  next  in  au- 
thority, the  consummation  of  the  project  failed,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  Judaism  all  over  the  world.  A  con- 
troversy between  the  two  parties  ensued,  which  ended 
with  the  death  of  Berab  (January,  1541) ;  it  completely 
destroyed  the  hope  of  a  re-establishment  of  ordination 
and  of  a  Jewish  state.  See  Grfttz,  Geaeh.  d.  Judetij  ix, 
ch.  ix  and  x ;  Jost,  Geschickte  d,  JudenthumSf  iii,  128  sq. 
See  Jews.     (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  Emden  Ashkenasi  (shortened  Jahez\  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  of  great  distinction  among  the  Hebrews 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1696.  He 
was  the  son  of  Chacham  Zewi,  another  Rabbi  of  the 
celebrated  Zewi  family.  Being  banished  from  their 
homes,  his  father*s  family  sought  a  refuge  first  in  Po- 
land, later  in  Moravia.  Possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  Jacob  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  Jewish  traditions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  secular 
studies,  which  he  considered  likely  to  be  derogatory  to 
his  firm  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  Rabbinical  writ* 
ings.  Even  the  position  of  Rabbi,  which  was  frequent* 
ly  offered  him,  he  hesitated  to  accept,  lest  it  should  in 
the  least  interfero  with  his  studies.  But,  once  persuaded 
to  assume  the  sacred  duties  at  Emden,  he  was  thereaf- 
ter always  called  Jacob  Emden,  although  in  the  oflScial 
papers  of  the  Danish  government  he  is  called  HerscheL 
He  soon  retumed  to  private  life,  and  became  a  resi- 
dent at  Altona  (about  1730),  near  Hambuiig.  But,  if 
Jacob  did  not  retain  an  official  position  in  the  syna- 
gogue, he  certainly  continued  to  work  actively  for  the 
good  of  Israel ;  and  as,  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  he  often  censured,  both  by  pen  and 
tongue,  those  who  departed  from  the  old  and  wonted 
way,  he  thus  made  it  possible  for  his  adversaries,  of 
whom,  like  his  father,  he  had  not  a  few,  to  stigmatize 
him  as  the  Jewish  *^  grand  inquisitor,**  etc  If  Jacob 
Emden  ever  deserved  to  be  criticised  for  improper  con- 
duct, it  is  for  his  relation  towards  Rabbi  EibeschUtz,  who 
was  his  competitor  for  the  rabbiship  of  the  Altona,  Ham- 
burg, and  Wandsbeck  congregations,  which  Jacob  did 
not  care  to  fill,  but  which  he  would  gladly  have  had  the 
honor  to  decline.  (Compare  Griltz,  v,  897  sq.)  Em- 
den was  especially  severe  against  all  the  Cabalists,  and 
many  were  the  books  that  he  issued  to  contradict  their 
teachings.  He  even  denied  the  authorship  of  some  of 
the  cabidlstic  writings ;  thus  he  pronounced  the  book 
Zohar  to  be  a  spurious  production  of  his  own  century, 
etc  He  placed  himself  in  a  very  ridiculous  light  by  a 
judgment  which  he  gave  on  Jewish  traditional  law,  upon 
which  the  advice  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  had  also  b«en 
obtained,  and  in  which,  differing  from  this  great  man,  he 
addressed  him  more  like  a  teacher  than  a  pupiL  Jacob 
Emden  died  in  1776.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Samuel  Dubno.  His  writings,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, cover  no  less  than  34  different  works.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  his  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  fanatics  of  the  last  century,  known  as  the  followers 
ofSabbataiZewi(q.v.).  They  are,  5313  n^-^^f  'nsiSp 
■^SS,  taken  from  the  celebrated  polemical  work  by  Ja- 
cob Sasportas,  on  the  sad  fate  of  Sabbatai  Zewi  (Amst. 
1737, 4to) :— ^iaisn  D,  the  most  ably  conducted  po- 
lemic against  Zoharites  and  Sabbatians,  consisting  of 
different  brochures  (Alton.  1758, 4to) :— niXJj5n  n^iiP, 
another  collection  against  S.  Zewi  and  his  followers  (Al- 
tona, 1752, 4to) :— "pran  ni^TiK  bx  nnsidn,  on  the 

Sabbatians  who  espoused  the  Christian  faith  (Altona, 
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1767, 8vo).  Of  bis  other  works,  the  most  able  are,  per- 
haps, Hli35  *<"1D,  on  the  Temple  service,  the  sacrifice, 
etc  (Altona,  1745-^9, 8vo;  extract  by  S.Deatsch,Pre8b. 
1835,  8vo) :— n^ao  "'^J^a?*  first  part  of  a  great  work 
on  the  Jewish  ritual  (Altona,  1745,  8vo,  and  often)  :— 
ni3fc<  V?,  the  Mishnic  tract  j46(rtA,¥rith  commentaries 
by  celebrated  Jewish  savans,  etc  (Amst  1751, 4to) ;  etc. 
See  Gratz,  Getch,  d,  Judm,  x  (Index) ;  Jost,  Gt$ch.  A  Ju- 
denthums,  iii,  194, 252, 808 ;  FUrst,  BUdioth,  Jud.  i,  241  sq. 
(contains  a  list  of  all  his  writings) ;  Sam.  Dubno,  ^"M 
Tin"»  (BerL  1776, 8vo);  FUrst,  Jiawfc  Emden  in  the  Lib, 
d  Or,,  1846,  c  442.  See  Luzatto;  Je^s  (Modern). 
(J.H.W.) 

Jacob,  Henry,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was  bom 
in  the  county  of  Kent  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  educated  at  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford- 
He  had  secured  the  living  of  Cheriton,  a  place  in  his  na- 
tive county,  but  appearing  before  the  public  in  print  as 
an  advocate  of  a  reform  of  the  English  Church  ("  Rea- 
sons proving  the  Necessity  of  Reforming  our  Churches 
in  Enghind,"  Lond.  1604),  he  was  deprived  of  his  parish, 
and  even  obliged  to  flee  the  countrj'.  After  residing 
some  time  in  Holland  he  returned  to  England,  and 
founded  the  first  Independent  (Congregationtl)  church 
in  that  country.  See  Independents.  In  1624  he  em- 
igrated to  Virginia,  and  here  he  died  soon  after  his  ar- 
rivaL  Henry  Jacob  was  an  extensive  writer,  but  his 
writings  are  almost  without  exception  of  a  polemical 
nature,  and  at  present  very  scarce.  The  most  impor- 
tant are,  a  reply  to  bishop  Bilson's  Sermons  on  Redemp- 
tion (preached  in  1597,  pubL  1598,  8vo),  entitled  Trea- 
tise on  the  Sufferings  cmd  Victory  of  Christ  (Lond.  1598, 
8vo),  and  D^ence  of  the  same  (1600, 4to).  See  Strj-pe, 
Ltfe  ofWhitgift;  AlUbone,  Diet,  o/Auth,  i,948;  Hook, 
Ecdes,  Biog.  vi,  273. 

Jacob,  Stephen,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28, 1789 ;  was  converted 
in  Feb.  1810;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  June,  1812;  was 
superannuated  in  1818;  and  died  April  24,  1819.  He 
was  a  zealous,  acceptable,  and  useful  preacher,  and  de- 
votedly pious.— JftnMte«  of  Conferences,  i,327. 

Jaoobi,  Frikdrich  Hkikrich,  one  of  Germany's 
most  eminent  philosophers,  was  bom  at  Dllsseldorf  Jan- 
uary 25, 1748.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and, 
anxious  to  be  assisted  by  his  son,  he  designed  him  for 
the  mercantile  profession.  When  only  sixteen  years 
old,  Jacob!  was  sent  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main  to  leam 
the  business.  But  he  daily  evinced  fondness  for  a  lit- 
erary profession,  and  a  short  time  after,  having  removed 
to  Geneva,  he  was  further  incited  to  study  by  associ- 
ation with  learned  men,  among  whom  was  the  great 
mathematician  Le  Sage.  The  death  of  his  father  oU(iged 
him  to  return  to  DUsseldorf,  to  look  after  the  business 
interests  of  the  family.  He,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  continued  his  studies,  which  were  now  becoming 
multifarious,  not  to  say  contradictory,  and,  according  to 
one  of  his  biographers, "  presented  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  a  philosophical  composite,  including  in  his  an- 
gle personality  the  quadmple  variety  of  an  enlightened 
18th  century  man,  a  mystic,  an  atheist,  and  a  theist." 
Appointed  a  member  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  much 
more  leisure  afforded  him  than  while  at  the  head  of  his 
father's  business,  and  he  now  not  only  gave  himself  up 
to  study,  but  also  to  authorship,  to  which  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  his  literary  associates,  among  whom  fig- 
ured some  of  Germany's  most  noted  names.  His  first 
productions  were  a  collection  of  letters  by  an  imaginary 
person  named  Allwill,  and  a  romance  called  "  Woldemar" 
(1777,  and  often),  which,  like  some  of  the  productions  of 
his  friend  and  present  associate  Gothe,  incorporated  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  the  writer.  Brought  more 
prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  government,  he  was 
honored  with  a  financial  position  in  the  state's  service, 
and  he  removed  to  Munich.  But  his  unhesitating  ex- 
■osures  of  the  impmdence  and  injurious  tendency  of  the 


Bavarian  system  of  finance  made  him  many  enemin.^ 
and  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Pempelfort,  near  \>^ 
seldorf,  where  his  hospitable  nature  soon  gathered  tSoat 
him  *^  celebrated  guests  from  all  quarteiB  of  the  cuhiTft- 
ted  world,"  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  sboald  nc« 
ccmtinue  his  literary  productions.    Among  other  fiter- 
ary  enterprises  which  he  ventured  upon  was  a  oootro 
versy  with  Mendelssohn  (in  Brief e  vher  d,Lekre  d.  Spi- 
noza [BresL  1785,  and  often])  on  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  advocated  by  the  pantheist  Spinoza,  whoee  phik(=- 
ophy  had  at  this  time  been  almost  forgotten.     This 
he  fturther  and  most  ably  prosecuted  in  Widrr  Mestdeh- 
sohns  BeschuUUgungen  (Lpz.  1786) ;  (comp.  Kahnia,  Ilift 
of  Germctn  Protestantism,  p.  156  sq.).     It  was  this  con- 
troversy with  Menddssohn,  which  had  ori^^inated  with 
the  discovery  by  Jacobi  that  the  friend  of  the  fonwi. 
Lessing,  the  author  of  Nathan,  was  a  Spinoxit't,  yr^oA 
Mendelssohn  was  determined  to  refute,  but  which  ado- 
ally  laid  even  the  latter  open  to  the  chai^  of  ach^^o- 
ting  pantheistical  doctrines,  that  first  brought  clearir  10 
light  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Jacobi,  and  stamped 
him  as  the  *' philosopher  of  faith."    The  points  of  Jt- 
dobi's  position  are  thus  stated  by  Schwegler  {History  0/ 
Philosophy,  transl.  by  Sedye,  p.  272) :  "  (1 .)  Splnoz^ 
is  fatalism  and  atheism ;  (2.)  Every  path  of  phikwqthk 
demonstration  leads  to  fatalism  and  atheism ;  (8.)  In  or- 
der that  we  may  not  fall  into  these,  we  must  set  a  hmlt 
to  demonstrating,  and  recognise  faith  as  the  ekmect  d 
all  metaphysical  knowledge."    Principles  like  these,  ad- 
vocated at  a  time  when  atheism  was  enthroned  aB  om 
Germany  and  France,  naturally  enough  arouaed  onivenal 
opposition  in  the  philosophical  world.    ^  It  was  cfaar^ 
upon  him  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  reason,  a  prearbn 
of  blind  faith,  a  despiser  of  science  and  of  phikHK>pliT.  1 
fanatic  and  a  papist."    To  controvert  these  opintcNv.  ht 
determined  to  develop  his  principle  of  faith  or  iauDedi- 
ate  knowledge ;  he  published  David  Hume  vber  d^GUn- 
ben,  Oder  Tdealismus  u,  Realismus  (BrcsL  1787, 8vo).  This 
brought  down  upon  him  the  followers  of  Kuit,  md 
shortly  after  he  also  estranged  the  admirers  of  Fiditrbr 
his  Sendschreiben  an  Fichte  (1799).     His  cbntroreniil 
opponents,  however,  never  failed  to  acknowledge  Uk 
great  abilities  of  Jacobi,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  chsv- 
ter  and  opinions.     When  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  extended  to  Germany,  Jacobi  rptimi 
to  Holstein,  whence  he  removed  successively  toWan^ 
beck  and  Hamburg;  from  the  latter  he  was  caUcdis 
1804,  to  Munich,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  nrv 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was,  in  1807,  appoint- 
ed president.     In  1811  he  further  involved  himself  in  a 
controversy  with  another  philosophical  school,  that  of 
Schelling,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  Von  tLgdUHckn 
Dingenv.ihrerOjenbarung  (Lpz,  ISiiy,.    This  time  thf 
dispute  was  waged  rather  bitterly;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  estimate  which  Schelling  drew,  in  hb 
reply,  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  merits  of  JacoM 
the  latter  continued  to  maintain  a  hij^h  rank  gmcttz 
sincere  and  honest  inquirers  after  truth ;  and  even  if 
it  roust  be  confessed  that  Jacobi  was  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  detached  speculations,  and  that  be  ntber 
prepared  than  established  a  system  of  philosophy,  xh 
it  remains  undisputed  that  the  profoundness  aisd  orie- 
inality  of  his  views  have  furnished  materials  of  which 
more  systematic  minds  have  not  scrupled  to  avail  them- 
selves for  the  construction  of  their  own  theories.    Ja- 
cobi died  at  Munich  March  10, 1819.     Besides  the  phil- 
osophical productions  already  menHoned,  he  wrote  l'^ 
d,  Untemehmen  d,  Kritidsmus  d,  Vermm/t  z,  Verstcmiif 
zu  bringen  (BresL  1802,  8vo).     All  his  works  were  pab- 
lished  collectively  at  Leipag  in  1812.     **  Jacobi  stood  to 
the  philosophy  of  his  day,  as  it  had  flowed  down  ttom 
Kant  to  Schelling,  in  a  very  peculiar  relation.     He  irts 
incited  by  each  of  these  systems ;  he  learned  ftom  et^ 
and  on  each  of  them  he  exercised  his  strength.    But  hr 
was  not  satisfied  by  either  of  them ;  yet  he  was  ido^ 
strongly  repelled  by  pantheism,  whether  the  earlier  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  whom  he  highly  esteemed  as  a  mm. 
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)r  its  later  form  in  Schelling's  natural  philosophy.  .  .  . 
facobi  did  not  despiae  reason ;  he  rather  pleaded  for  it ; 
[)ut  reason  was  not  to  him  a  faculty  for  the  creation,  dis- 
^overy,  or  production  of  truth  from  itself.     By  reason 
be  meant,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  that 
irhich  perceives,  the  inmost  and  original  sense.    He  did 
not  regard  reason  and  faith  as  being  in  conflict  with  each 
»ther,  but  as  one.    Faith  inwardly  supplies  what  knowl- 
edge cannot  gain.    Here  Jacobi  united  with  Kant  in 
acknowledguig  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  to 
produce  a  demonstration  of  God  and  divine  things.  .  .  . 
But  the  vacant  place  which  Kant  had  therefore  left  in 
his  system  for  divine  things  .  .  .  Jacobi  filled  up  by  the 
doctrine  of  faith"  (Hurst's  Hagenbach,  CA.  Hist,  IBth  and 
19/A  CetiL  U,  238  sq.).     The  whole  philosophy  of  Jacobi 
is  perhaps  best  stated  thus :  ^  All  demonstrative  systems 
must  necessarily  lead  to  fatalism,  which,  however,  is  ir- 
reconcilable with  man's  consciousness  of  the  freedom  of 
his  ratbnal  nature.     The  general  s^^stem  of  nature,  in- 
deed, and  man  liimself,  so  far  as  he  is  a  part  of  that  sys- 
tem, is  pure  mechanism ;  but  in  man  there  ia  nnques- 
tiunably  an  energy  which  transcends  and  is  superior  to 
sense,  or  that  faculty  which  is  bound  up  with  and  regu- 
lated by  the  la^-s  of  nature.    This  higher  energy  is  lib- 
erty or  reason,  and  consequently  sense  and  reason  re- 
veal to  man  two  distinct  spheres  of  his  activity — the 
seimble  or  visible  world,  and  the  invisible  or  intelli- 
gible.   The  existence  of  these  worlds  no  more  admits 
of  dononstrative  proof  than  that  of  sense  and  reason 
themselves.     Now  sense  and  reason  arc  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  principles  of  all  intellectual  operations,  and 
as  such  legitimize  them,  while  they  themselves  do  not 
receive  their  legitimization  from  aught  else;  and  the 
existence  of  sense  and  reason  necessarily  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  sensible  and  intelligible  objects  about  which 
they  are  conversant.    But  this  existing  system  of  things 
cannot  have  originally  proceeded  either  from  nature  or 
From  man's  intellect  or  reason,  for  both  nature  and  the 
human  mind  are  finite  and  conditionate,  and  there  must 
be  something  infinite  and  unconditionate,  superior  to 
and  independent  both  of  nature  and  man,  to  be  the 
source  and  principle  of  all  things.     This  being  is  God. 
Now  as  man's  liberty  consists  in  his  personality  or  ab- 
»lute  individuality,  for  this  constitutes  his  proper  es- 
sence, while  the  mechanism  of  nature  is  hereby  distin- 
guished from  man,  that  none  of  its  members  are  indi- 
vidual of  character,  therefore  that  which  is  superior  both 
to  nature  and  to  man  must  be  perfectly  and  supremely 
mdiridual;  God  consequently  is  one  only,  and  strictly 
personal    Moreover,  as  the  ground  of  all  subsistence, 
he  cannot  be  without  subsistence ;  and  as  the  principle 
of  reason,  he  cannot  be  irrational     Of  the  existence  of 
this  ^vine  intelligence,  however,  all  direct  proof  is  as 
impossible  as  a  demonstration  of  existence  simply.   Gen- 
^ttUy,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  known  except  upon  testi- 
nwny,  and  whatever  rests  on  testimony  is  not  certainty, 
but/aieA,  and  such  a  faith  or  belief,  when  its  object  b  the 
existence  of  a  good  and  supreme  being,  is  religion."     It 
is  apparent,  then,  that  Jacobi  may  appropriately  be  look- 
ed upon  as  an  advocate  of  religion,  but  by  no  means  can 
he  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  Christian  philosopher ; 
for,  although  he  believed  in  a  revelation  of  God,  he  was 
"fer  from  taking  sides  with  the  believers  of  revehtion, 
m  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word."     If  it  is  proper 
to  daas  the  influence  of  Jacobi*s  philosophy  with  that 
of  Fichte  and  SchelUng,  as  Farrar  (Crilical  History  of 
Fru  Thought^  p.  288)  does,  it  is  weU  at  least  to  concede 
that  these  philosophical  systems  all  together  certainly 
rormed  one  class  of  influences,  which  were  operating 
fwot  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  were  tend- 
JJ^g  to  redeem  alike  German  literature  and  theology." 
Their  first  effect  was  to  produce  examination  of  the 
JfJ^wy  principles  of  belief,  and  to  excite  inquiry;  and, 
IJottgH  at  first  only  re-enforcing  the  idea  of  morality, 
Jfey  altimately  drew  men  out  of  themselves  into  aspira- 
J|«|M  afker  the  infinite  spirit,  and  developed  the  sense  of 
*peadence,  of  humility,  of  unselfishness,  of  spirituality. 


They  produced,  indeed,  evil  effects  in  pantheism  and 
ideology,  but  the  results  were  partial,  the  good  was  gen- 
eral The  problem, What  is  truth?  was  through  their 
means  remitted  to  men  for  reconsideration ;  the  answers 
to  it  elicited  from  the  one  school.  It  is  that  which  I  can 
know ;  from  the  other.  It  is  that  which  I  can  intuitive- 
ly feel,  threw  men  upon  those  unalterable  and  infallible 
instincts  which  God  has  set  in  the  human  breast  as  the 
everlasting  landmarks  of  truth,  the  study  of  which  lifts 
men  ultimately  out  of  error."  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated advocates  of  these  Wews  of  Jacobi  we  find  in 
Schleiermacher  (compare  Hagenbach,  ii,  332  sq.,  339), 
though,  of  course,  the  former  only  prepared  the  way  for 
the  latter;  and,  indeed,  this  "  faith  philosophy,"  *'  with 
some  slight  modifications  in  each  case,  consequent  upon 
their  philosophical  system,"  b  the  theory  not  only  of 
Jacobi  and  of  Schleiermacher,  but  also  of  Kitzsch,  Man- 
sel  (author  of"  Limits  of  Religious  Thought"),  and  prob- 
ably, also,  of  the  Scotch  philosopher  Hamilton  (compare 
Cocker,  ChristianUy  and  Greek  PhUosophy,  p.  70  sq.). 
See  Herbst,  Biographie  in  the  Bibliothek  chrisUicher 
Denker  (Lps.  1830),  i ;  Max  Jacobi,  Brie/icechsel  zwis- 
chen  GOtht  u.  Fr.  //.  Jacobi  (Lpz.  1846) ;  Gcrvinus,  Ge^ 
schichte  d,  poet,  A^o/.  Lit.  d,  DetUschen  (3d  edit.),  iv,  556 
sq. ;  Chalybceus,  Hist,  Specui.  PhiL  p.  60  sq. ;  Ersch  u. 
Gruber,  AUgem,  Encyklop,;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Jacobites  b  the  uamel>y  which  the  different  com- 
munities in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  who  hold 
to  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  have  been  known  since 
their  union,  aJK>ut  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  Sec 
EuTYCHiANiSM ;  MoNOPJfYsiTES.  The  naost  prominent 
party  in  accomplbhing  the  union  of  these  Monophy- 
sitcs,  who,  near  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  were 
very  weak,  and  threatened  with  extermination,  was  Ja- 
cob (or  James)  Albardai,  or  Baradieus  (or  Zanzalus),  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Severus,  a  monk  and  presbyter  of  the 
convent  of  Phasilta,  near  Nisibis,  and  it  b  after  thb  Ja- 
cob that  the  united  Monophysites  were. named  after 
their  wiion,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  afler 
James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  or  Jacob  the  patriarch,  or 
afler  Dioscorus,  who  was  called  Jacob  before  hb  ordina- 
tion. It  b  true,  however,  that  these  communities  are 
sometimes  designated  as  the  Severians,  Dioscorians,  £u- 
tychians,  and  even  as  the  Theodosians  (for  the  Egyptian 
Monophysites,  see  Copts  ;  for  the  Armenian,  see  Ar* 
iiENiAN  Church  :  and  for  the  Abyssinian,  see  Abyssik- 
I.VN  Church).  Thesumamesof  Jacob  who  united  the 
Monophysites,  however,  have  no  bearing  on  hb  relation 
to  the  sects,  but  are  strictly  personal  Thus  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  dress  in  which  he  travelled  through  the  East 
for  the  benefit  of  hb  party  (says  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotkeque 
Orientaley  p.  435)  gained  him  the  name  of  Baradai  (I  e. 
a  coarse  honerblanket ;  compare  Assemani,  ii,  66,  414 ; 
Makrizi,  Geschichte  der  Kopten,  edited  by  WUstenfeld ; 
Eutychius,  Anncdes,  ed.  Pocockc,  ii,  144,  147).  Jacob 
was  made  bishop  of  Edessa  in  541,  and  then,  sa^'s  Dr. 
Schaff  (Ch,  History^  iii,  775), "  thb  remarkable  man  de- 
voted himself  for  seven  and  thirty  years  with  unwea- 
ried zeal  to  the  interests  of  the  persecuted  Monophy- 
sites. *  Light  footed  as  Asahel*  (2  Sara,  ii,  18),  and  in 
the  garb  of  a  beggar,  he  journeyed  hither  and  thither 
amid  the  greatest  dangers  and  privations;  revived  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  ordained  bbhops,  priests,  and 
deacons ;  organized  churches ;  healed  divbions ;  and 
thus  saved  the  Monophysite  body  from  impending  ex- 
tinction."   He  died  in  578. 

"  The  Jacobites  have  always  protested  against  being 
considered  followers  of  Eutyches ;  but,  while  they  pro- 
fess to  anathematize  that  heresiarch,  they  merely  re- 
ject some  minor  opinions  of  his,  and  hold  fast  hb  great 
distinguishing  error  of  the  absorption  of  the  humanity 
of  our  Saviour  in  hb  divine  nature.  They  think  that 
in  the  incarnation,  from  two  natures  there  resulted  one. 
In  other  words,  they  believe  that  the  Redeemer  does 
not  posses  two  natures,  but  one  composed  of  two,  illui)- 
trating  their  dogma  in  thb  way :  *  Glass  b  made  of  sand ; 
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bat  the  whole  is  only  glass,  no  longer  sand :  thns  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  has  absorbed  the  human,  so  that 
the  two  have  become  one.' "     A  middle  way  between 
Eutychianism  and  orthodoxy  was  chosen  by  Xenayas 
(q.  V.)  and  his  school,  who  on  the  incarnation  maintain 
"  the  existence  in  Christ  of  one  nature,  composed  of  the 
divinity  and  humanity,  but  without  conversion,  confu- 
sion, or  commixture.     He  teaches  that  the  Son,  one  of 
the  Trinity,  united  himself  with  a  human  body  and  a 
rational  soul  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.    His  body  had 
no  being  before  this  union.     In  this  he  was  born,  in  it 
he  was  nourished,  in  it  he  suffered  and  died.     Yet  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Son  did  not  suffer  or  die.    Nor  was 
his  human  nature,  or  his  agency,  or  death,  merely  vis- 
ionary, as  the  Phaiitasmists  taught,  but  actual  and  reaL 
Moreover,  the  divine  nature  was  not  changed  or  trans- 
muted into  (he  huvicm,  or  commixed  or  confused  there- 
with ;  neither  was  the  human  nature  converted  into  the 
divine,  nor  commixed  or  confused  with  it ;  but  an  ad- 
unation  of  the  two  natures  took  place,  of  a  mode  equiv- 
alent to  that  which,  by  the  union  of  body  and  soul, 
makes  a  human  being;  for  as  the  soul  and  body  are 
united  in  one  human  nature,  so,  from  the  union  of  the 
Godhead  and  manhood  of  our  Lord  J^us  Christ,  there 
has  arisen  a  nature  peculiar  to  itself,  not  simple,  but  com- 
plex ;  *  one  double  nature.' "    Here  is  evidently  main- 
tained a  distinction  from  the  Eutychians  that  the  flesh 
ot  Christ  taken  from  the  Virgin  was  actual  and  real, 
and  united  with  the  divine  in  Christ,  "  without  confu- 
sion, change,  or  divisioft;''  and  from  the  orthodox,  in 
holding  that,  after  the  union,  the  two  natures  united 
in  one,  loshig-  their  distinctiveness.     This  view  of  Xe- 
nayas, says  Etheridge  {Syrian  ChurckeSf  p.  143),  seems 
to  be  at  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites ;  but,  as 
the  laity  is  very  moderately  educated,  this  remark  ap- 
plied only  to  the  clerg}\     As  an  indication  that  they 
liave  only  an  imperfect  idea  on  this  point,  Etheridge 
cites  their  usage  of  '*  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
only  the  middle  finger  of  their  hand,  holding  the  others 
80  as  to  render  them  in\Tsible,''  evincing  thereby  that 
the  whole  subject  is  to  them  an  unsolved  mystery. 

Like  the  Greek  Church,  the  Jacobites,  as  a  rule,  deny 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  holding, 
however,  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  personality 
and  deity. 

Sacratnenis. — It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Jaco- 
bites, with  the  Boman  Catholics,  hold  to  the  septenary 
number  on  the  sacraments,  but  Etheridge  sa}'S  (p.  144) 
that  **  this  must  be  taken  in  a  qualided  sense,  as  they 
have  no  dbtinct  service  of  confirmation,  nor  do  they 
use  extreme  unction,  unless  it  be  sometimes  imparted 
to  members  of  the  priesthood.  Auricular  confession, 
too,  is  scarcely  known  among  them.  And  in  the  Eu- 
charist, while  they  profess  to  recognise  the  real  presence, 
it  must  not  be  understood  in  the  Papite  sense  of  tran- 
substantiation,  but  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  which 
accompanies,  in  an  undescribed  manner,  the  elements 
of  the  bread  and  wine :  a  species  of  consubstantiation, 
illustrated  by  Bar  Salib  (m  Matt,  xxviii,  Codd.  Syr, 
Clement,  Vatic,  16,  foL  29)  under  the  idea  of  iron  in 
union  with  fire,  and  receiving  from  it  the  properties  of 
light  and  heat,  while  its  own  nature  remains  unaltered** 
(comp.  Bar-Hebraeus,  Menorath  Kudshi,  or  the  "  Lamp 
of  the  Saints,"  fundam.  vi,  sect.  2).  At  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  they  administer  newly-made  unleav- 
ened bread  (Rodiger,  however,  in  Herzog,  Reul'Ency- 
hlopddie,  vi,  400,  asserts  that  they  use  leavened  bread), 
commixed  with  salt  and  oil,  and  of  both  kinds,  but  gen- 
erally dipping,  like  the  Nestorians,  the  cake  into  the 
wine.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  they  are  said,  but 
very  improbably,  to  have  performed  by  imprinting  on 
the  subject  (of  course  infants),  with  a  burning  iron,  the 
figure  of  the  cross,  on  some  part  of  the  body,  generally 
the  arm,  sometimes  even  the  face. 

The  doctrine  o(  purgatory  they  wholly  ignore,  though 
't  b  true  they  follow  the  Syrian  custom  in  praying  for 
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Descent, — Their  origin  they  attempt  to  taux  UikaSt 
from  the  first  Hebrew  Christiana.  Dr.  Wolff  (SamraaL 
1889)  says,  **  They  call  themselves  the  Bnay  Isre^  (tht 
children  of  Israel),  whose  ancestors  were  oonTeited  bf 
the  apostle  James;"  and  continues,  that  ^^  there  cmbbu 
be  the  least  doubt  that  their* claim  to  bciug  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Jewbh  Christians  of  old  is  jisL  Thtk 
physiognomy,  mode  of  worship,  their  attachment  to  tl^ 
Mosaic  law,  their  liturgy,  their  tradition,  so  rimilar  to 
the  Jewish,  the  technical  terms  in  their  theology,  al 
prove  that  they  are  real  descendants  of  AUvfasn.*' 
They  certainly  followed  the  Jews  at  one  time  in  sob- 
jecting  their  male  members  to  circumcision  (comp.  S*- 
Ugniac,  Itinerancy^  viii,  c  i).  One  thing  is  peculisrir 
characteristic  of  the  Jacobites — they  practise  the  adc»- 
tion  of  the  saints,  and  particularly  worship  the  rootlKT 
of  Christ.  As  teachers  and  saints,  they  revere  some  tf 
the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  Church  History  of  tbe 
early  centuries,  particularly  Jacob  of  Sartig,  Jacob  rf 
Edessa,  Dioscorus,  Severus,  P.  Fullo,  and  Jacob  Baii- 
dasus ;  but  Eutyches  they  ignore.  (Compare  AsBesnani, 
BibL  Orient,  ii,  diss,  de  Monophys.  §  8  and  10;  Roiau- 
dot,  Jlist.  Patriarch,  A  lex,  p.  138  sq. ;  id.  lAturg.  ii,  108X 

The  Jacobites  also  impede  upon  themselves  excessive 
fasts:  ^'five  annual  lents,  during  which  both  the  cler- 
gy and  the  laity  abstain  not  ordy  from  flesh  or  €^fqp^ 
but  even  from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish"  (Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire,  iv,  551 ; 
comp.  La  Croze,  Chrisiianisme  de  VEthiapie^  p.  353). 

Their  clergy  are  constituted  on  the  model  of  a  pciiett 
hierarchy.  "Extremely  tenacious  of  their  ccdesa:^ 
tical  status  in  this  particular,  they  gloi^*-  in  an  apost<i}- 
ical  succession  from  St.  Peter  as  the  first  bishop  of  Anli- 
och,  and  exhibit  what  they  hold  to  be  an  unbroken 
series  of  more  than  180  bishops  of  that  see  from  his  d^ 
to  our  own."  This  assertion  they  mtko  in  the  face  ci 
the  fact  that  they  only  started  in  the  6th  century  xxadQ 
Jacob,  but  they  certainly  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ileges with  all  other  churches  that  lay  claim  to  a  dirret 
apostolic  succession  (q.  v.). 

By  the  side  of  the  patriarch,  who  holds  the  highest 
ofiice  in  the  Church,  there  is  a  secondary  ofllcer  at  the 
head  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  the  Maphrian  (Syrisc, 

S<JJ*lBr,  L  e.  the  fructifier),  or  Prunas  Orientis,  wbcsc 
mission  it  is  to  ordain  bbhops,  and  also  to  consecrale 
the  patriarch  elect  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  He  oc- 
cupies, to  a  certain  degree,  tlie  same  position  as  the 
now  obsolete  Katholikos  {Catholic)  of  the  Nestorian 
Church,  and  is  sometimes  designated  by  that  imme. 
He  resides  at  Mosul,  and  hb  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  Jacobites  of  the  East  residing  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia;  the  rest  of  Mesopota- 
mia, Asia  proper,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Cilicia,  and  Ar- 
menia are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  (On  Ordination^  sec  Etheridge^  Syr,  C%.  p. 
147  sq.)  With  the  diocese  of  the  patriarch  there  ctmna 
in  contact  the  patriarchate  of  the  Copts  (q.  v.),  and  cf 
late  years  both  churches  have  sustained  a  bbhop  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

The  Jacobites  are  dbtinguished  for  the  number  cf 
their  convents,  from  which,  as  b  the  cu^om  in  all  the 
Eastern  churches,  the  higher  ofiicers  of  the  Church  are 
all  chosen.  These  institutions  are,  perhaps  for  thb  rea- 
son also,  under  the  super\'ision  of  the  bbhops. 

At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  the  Jacobite 
Church  produced  many  men  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
foundness of  their  views,  their  teachings,  and  their  wiii- 
ings.  No  less  than  150  archbishops  and  bishops  hxvt 
been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the  sect,  of  whuoa 
an  account  is  given  in  the  second  part  of  J.  G.  Assooa- 
ni's  Bibliothtca  Orientulis,  The  most  eminent  of  ibcm 
are  John,  bbhop  of  Asia ;  Thomas  of  Harkel,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  revised  the  Philoxenian 
translation  of  the  N.  T. ;  Jacob  of  Edessa ;  the  patriarch 
Dionysius  T,  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  centuiy,  autha 
of  a  Syriac  chronicle,  of  which  Asscmani  has  made 
much  use,  and  of  which  a  part  has  been  publbhed  br 
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TuUberg  (Upsala,  1850) ;  John,  bishop  of  Dora,  in  the 
9th  century;  Moses  Bor-Klpha  (f  913),  whose  treatise 
on  Paradise  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Andr.  Masios ; 
Pionysius  Bar-Sallbi,  bishop  of  Amid  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, author  of  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  other 
theological  works  (Assemani,  ii,  156-21 1) :  Jacob,  bishop 
of  Tagrit  in  the  13th  century ;  and  especially  Gregorius 
Abulfaiagius ;  Bar-Hebraeus,  in  the  13th  century,  who 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  noblest  man  of  the  East- 
em  Church ;  his  death  was  mourned  alike  by  Jacobites 
and  Nestorians,  by  Greeks  and  Armenians,  all  of  whom 
forgot  the  disputes  which  were  agitating  at  that  time 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  gathered  at  his  grave  to  min- 
gle their  tears  for  the  loss  of  a  truly  virtuous  and  great 
man.  The  work  of  Biblical  criticism  known  as  Receruio 
KarhaphenHa  is  also,  as  shown  by  Wiseman  {Mora  Syr. 
Rome,  1828, 8vo,  p.  206, 212),  due  to  the  Jacobite  Church. 
ITic  present  condition  of  this  sect  is  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  George  Percy  Badger  {Nestoricuu  and  their 
Ritualgf  i,  60) :  "  The  present  hierarchy  of  the  Jacobites 
in  Turkey  consists  of  a  patriarch,  who  claims  the  title 
of  '  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  successor  of  St.  Peter,' 
eight  metropolitans,  and  three  b'lshops.    Of  these,  one 
resides  at  Mosul,  one  in  the  convent  of  Mar  Mattai,  in 
the  same  district,  one  at  Urfat,  one  at  Diarbekir,  or 
KharpOt,  one  at  Jerusalem,  one  at  Mardln,  three  in 
Jebel  Tiir,  and  two  are  called  Temeloyo,  i.  e.  universal, 
without  any  regular  dioceses.  .  .  .  The  bishops  gener- 
ally ire  illiterate  men,  but  little  versed  in  Scripture, 
and  entirely  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  histor}*.    They 
scarcely  ever  preach,  and  their  episcopal  visitations  are 
confined  to  occasional  ordinations,  and  to  the  collection 
of  tithes  from  their  several  dioceses.    All  of  them  can, 
of  course,  read  the  Syriac  of  their  rituals,  but  few  thor- 
oughly imderstand  it.  ...  As  might  naturally  be  tx- 
peoted,  the  lower  orders  of  the  Syrian  clergy  are  gener- 
ally more  illiterate  than  the  bbhops ;  and  how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  .  .  .  Such  being  the  awkwardness  and  inef- 
ficiency of  their  clergy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
religious  knowledge  and  vital  godliness  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb  among  the  Syrian  laity.    Notwithstanding 
the  comparative  affluence  of  this  community,  I  believe 
that  there  do  not  exist  among  them  more  than  twenty 
small  schools  in  the  whole  of  Turkey,  where  their  popu- 
lation amounts  to  something  like  100,000  (Etheridge 
says  150,000).     The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  in 
villages  of  the  proportion  of  their  numbers  in  the  differ- 
ent districts:  (1)  Jebel  Tftr,  150  viUages;  (2)  district 
of  Urfah  and  Gawar,  50  villages;  (8)  Kharpfit,  15  vil- 
lages; (4)  Diarbekir,  6  villages;  (5)  Mosul,  5  villages; 
(6)  Damascus,  4  villages,  making  in  all  230  villages 
now  uihabited  by  Syrians."     (Comp.  Richard  Pococke, 
Travds  in  the  Easty  II,  i,  208,  Niebuhr,  Reigebetchreib, 
vol. ii;  Buckingham,  Trav.  in  Mesopotamia^  i,  321, 341 ; 
Robinson,  Palestine,  iii,  460  sq.) 

As  early  as  the  14th  century  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  used  her  influence  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Jac- 
obite and  Western  churches  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 
But,  although  many  accessions  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Jacobites,  they  have  not  yielded  entire,  as  did  the 
Copts  in  the  15th  century.     The  first  really  important 
success  the  Romanists  achieved  in  the  17th  century, 
imdcr  Andreas  Achigian,  when  the  converts,  at  that 
time  quite  numerous,  styling  themselves  "Syrian  Cath- 
oUcs,"  elected  him  as  a  rival  patriarch.    He  was  follow- 
ed by  Petrus  (Ignatius,  vol  xxv),  who  did  not  continue 
long  in  office,  as  the  opposition  party  proved  too  strong 
for  Rome  (Assemani,  ii,  482).    This,  however,  by  no 
weans  discouraged  the  Papists,  for  the  undertaking  was 
fjsomed  shortly  afterwards;  and  they  have  for  some 
wroe  past  sustained  in  Syria  a  patriarch  who  resides  at 
Haleb,  and  they  have  even  "Catholic  Jacobite  con- 
vents."   The  inferiority  of  the  Sj-rian  Catholics  to  the 
JfacoWtes  has  induced  the  Protestants  of  Enghmd  and 
America  to  establish  missions  among  them,  and  they 
have  thus  far  met  with  tolerable  success.    See  Asseraa- 
%  BQfL  Or,  ii ;  Diss,  de  Monophys.  §  1-10 ;  Neale,  £ast. 


Church,  iii  (see  Index);  Abudachus,  ffisi,  Jacobitarum 
(Oxf.  1700) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rom,  En^, 
(Harper's  ed.),  iv,  551  sq. ;  Migne,  Did.  dea  Ordres  re- 
ligieuxj  ii,  561 ;  Wetrer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. ; 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyJdopddie,  vi,  400  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacobs,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
was  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  22, 1806.  He 
was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Penn. 
(class  of  1825).  While  at  college  he  was  particularly 
disringuished  as  a  linguist,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
professor  of  languages  was  requested  to  hear  the  recitar 
tions  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  commenced  his  theolog- 
ical studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Kurtz, 
and  completed  them  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg  in  1827.  The  same  year  he  took  charge  of 
the  classical  department  established  in  connection  ^dth 
the  seminary,  from  which  Pennsylvania  College  took 
its  origin.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher.  No 
one  ever  pursued  his  work  more  nobly,  or  with  an  aim 
more  exalted.  He  received  license  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  1820,  but  his  health  was  so  delicate  that  he  seldom 
officiated  in  the  pulpit.  He  died  Nov.  30, 1830,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  Shepherd8town,Va.,  as 
he  was  returning  from  a  trip  to  the  South,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  health.  In  talent  he  was  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  those  who 
were  brought  in  contact  with  hira  appreciated  his  ex- 
cellent character,  and  acknowledged  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. 

Jacomb,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  pious  Nonconformist  di- 
vine who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  England  in  the  17th  century,  was  bom  m  Leices- 
tershire in  1622.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  During  the  Rebellion  he  obtained  the  liv- 
ing of  St.  Alartin,  Ludgate,  but  was  ejected  in  1662,  dur- 
ing the  Bartholomew  ejectment  of  Nonconformists,  and 
died  March  27, 1687.  Stoughton  {EccL  Hist,  of  Engk 
[CA.  of  the  Restoration^  i,  165)  says  that  Jacomb,  while 
a  member  of  the  Savoy  Conference  [see  biDEPEN- 
DEXTs],  in  which  he  figured  very  prominently,  "  b  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  superior  education,  of  a  staid  mind, 
of  temperate  passions,  moderate  in  his  counsels,  and  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  not  vehement  and  confident, 
not  imposing  and  overbearing,  but  receptive  of  advice, 
and  yielding  to  reason.'*  He  was  one  of  the  continua- 
tors  of  Poole's  AnnotcUions,  His  works,  which  are  now 
scarce,  are,  A  Treatise  on  Holy  Dedication  [on  Psa.  xxx] 
(Lond.  1668, 8vo)  : — Several  Sermons  on  this  viiith  Chap- 
ter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  [18  on  the  Ist,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  verses  J  (London,  1672,  4to). — Darling,  Cyclop, 
BiUioff.  8.  v. ;  Stoughton,  Eccles,  History  (Ch,  of  the  Res- 
toration^f  ii,  504,  505. 

Jacquelot,  Isaac,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Yassy  Dec.  16, 1647.  He  became  a  minis- 
ter in  1668,  and  was  colleague  of  hb  father,  the  pastor 
of  Vassy,  until  obliged  to  leave  in  consequence  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  resided  first  at 
Heidelberg,  then  (1686)  at  La  Haye,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  a  French  congregation.  In  consequence  of 
some  trouble  he  had  with  Jurieu,  Benott,  and  others,  he 
accepted  an  offer  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  heard 
him  preach,  and  had  learned  to  esteem  Jacquelot,  and 
in  1702  he  settled  at  Berlin  as  pastor  of  a  French  church. 
He  died  there  Oct.  20,  1708.  He  wrote  Dissertations 
sur  r Existence  de  Dieu  (La  Haye,  1697,  4to;  Par.  1744, 
8  vols.  12mo) : — Dissertations  sur  le  Messie  (La  Haye, 
1699,  8vo)  * — La  ConformitS  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Rtnson 
(Amst  1705,  8vo): — Reponse  aux  Entretiens  composh 
par  M.  Bayle  contre  la  Conformke,  etc.  (Amstcrd.  1707, 
8vo) : — Trait e  de  la  veriti  et  de  Vinspiration  du  Vieux 
et  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Rotterd.  1715, 8vo)  '.^Sermons 
(Gen.  1750,  2  vols.  12rao);  and  a  number  of  controver- 
sial pamphlets  against  Benolt,  Jurieu,  Werenfels,  etc 
See  Hist,  des  Ouvrages  des  Savants  (Dec  1708) ;  Vie  de 
Jacquelot  (in  the  Dissertat,  sur  C Exist,  de  DicUf  Paris  ed. 
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1744) ;  ChauflTepie,  Dictionaire;  Nici^ron,  Jfemoires  (yolL 
vi) ;  Haog,  Im  France  Proiestante ;  Hoder,  Xouv,  Biog, 
Ghurale,  xx\n,  8C7.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jacquemin,  James  Alexis,  a  French  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  was  bom  at  Nancy  Aug.  4, 1750.  He  enters 
ed  the  Church  in  early  life,  and  was  for  a  time  vicar  in 
a  parish  of  his  native  city.  He  met  with  considerable 
success  in  the  pulpit,  but  when,  in  1778,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Nancy,  he 
readily  accepted  this  new  position.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  newspaper  called  Le  Catholique  de  Nancy. 
In  1791,  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  dvil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and  he 
settled  in  Germany,  where  he  joined  his  bishop,  De  la 
Fare,  also  an  exile.  The  latter  having  appointed  him 
his  vicar-general,  Jacqnemin  returned  to  France,  though 
exposed  to  great  danger,  during  the  "  Reign  of  Terror.*' 
lie  subsequently  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
College  of  Nancy.  In  1823  he  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
Die,  but  age  and  infirmities  soon  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign this  office,  and  he  retired  to  Nancy,  where  he  died, 
June  15, 1832.  He  wrote  De  Incamatione  Verbi  Domi- 
Abrege  des  memoirea  de  VAbbe  Barruelypour  servir 
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a  Vhist.  du  Jacobinitme  (Hambiurg  [Nancy],  1801 ;  Par. 
1817,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Henrion,  Aimuaire  Biogror- 
phique  (1830-34) ;  Biog,  des  Hommes  vitants ;  Uoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxvi,  219.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jactitation  of  Marriage  is  a  suit  which  was 
formerly  competent  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  now  is  competent  in  the  English  Divorce  Court,  to 
settle  a  question  of  disputed  marriage.  If  a  party  boast 
or  profess  that  lie  or  she  is  married  to  another,  the  lat- 
ter may  institute  the  suit,  and  call  upon  the  former  to 
produce  proof  of  the  marriage.  If  this  is  not  done,  then 
a  decree  passes  which  enjoins  the  party  to  perpetual  si- 
lence on  the  subject.  This  xemedy  is  now  scarcely  ever 
resorted  to,  for,  in  general,  since  lord  Hardwick's  Act 
(1766),  there  is  sufficient  certainty  in  the  forms  of  legal 
marriage  in  England  to  prevent  any  one  being  in  igno- 
rance whether  he  or  she  is  really  married  or  not — a  re- 
proach which,  however,  is  often  made  against  the  law 
of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  suit  of  a  declarator  of  putting 
to  silence,  which  is  equivalent  to  jactitation  of  marriage, 
is  often  resorted  to,  the  latest  and  most  notorious  in- 
stance of  its  use  being  that  in  the  Yelverton  marriage 
case. — Chambers,  Ct/clopadia, 

Jacu^'bUB  (laKovpi'oQ  V.  r.  *Iop<rou)3oc,  Vulg.  ^cctt- 
&u«),  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48)  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Lc^-ites  who  supported  Ezra  in  read- 
ing the  law ;  evidently  the  Akkub  (q.  v.)  of  the  corre- 
sponding Heb.  text  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

■r   /  J     x»T  u  I'  J  ^  M^k  1       .       o    ..  »T   •  »      J    ing  Iddo  the  seer.     By  Jerome  (Qu, 
Ja'da  (Heb.  lada',  r^;,  knotctng;  Sept.  lacas  and    ^^^29)  the  name  is  given  as  Jaddo,- 
Aovocd),  the  last  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Onam,  a  de- 
scendant of  Judah  through  Jerahmeel ;  his  two  sons  are 
likewise  menUoned  (1  Chron.  ii,  28, 32).    RC.  post  1612. 

Ja^dau  (Heb.  Yaddav'^  1^]?,  probably  by  erroneous 
transcription  for  'i'ni»,  Yiddo\  **Iddo;"  rather  than  for 
*'•!!?»  Yadday'i  id.,  as  in  the  margin ;  Sept,  '\aiat  v.  r. 
'A^ta,Vulg.  Jeddu)y  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Nebo  who  di- 
vorced their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x,  43). 
RC.  459. 

Jaddai.    See  Jadau. 

Jaddes,  a  name  of  the  priests  of  the  genii  among 
the  islanders  of  Ceylon.  The  pagodas  or  chapels  where 
they  ofi!iciate  have  no  revenue,  and  any  pious  person 
who  builds  a  chapel  officiates  in  it  himself  as  priest. 
llie  exteriors  of  these  chapels  are  painted  with  repre- 
sentations of  halberds,  swords,  arrows,  shields,  and  the 
like..  The  natives  call  these  chapels  Jacco,  i.  e.  the 
devil's  tenement,  Jacco  or  Jacca  signifying  derii;  the 
islanders  of  Ceylon,  like  many  other  savage  tribes,  wor- 
shipping the  devil  because  of  hb  wickedness  and  evil 
Diopensities  (comp.  l.ubbock.  Origin  of  Civilization,  p. 


of  Jacco,  shavee  his  head.  See  Knox,  Deacr^iam  tf 
CeyloHj  pt.  iv,  ch.  v ;  Broughton,  Bibliatk,  Ifist^  Saa  i 
499 ;  Davy,  A  ccount  qf  Ceylon,  p.  1 18.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jad'duM  (Heb.  Yaddu%  ?^"^^  hnoum ;  Sept  'Ik- 

^ova,  'laloVf  *lSova)f  the  name  of  two  men  after  Ute 
time  of  the  Captivity. 

1.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  subscribed  the 
sacred  covenant  drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  21). 
B.C.  cir.  410. 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  and  the  last  hij^-pnest 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Neh.  xii,  1 1, 22>  He 
is  doubtless  the  person  alluded  to  by  Josephiis  (lac- 
Sovg,  Ant^  xi,  8,  3-6)  as  exercising  the  pontifical  offiee 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (B.C  832),  and  as  coming  forth  from  Jerusakm 
at  the  head  of  the  priestly  body  to  meet  the  advancii^ 
conqueror,  and  tender  him  the  submission  of  the  city. 
See  Alexa}<der.  In  that  case  his  name  must  have 
been  inserted  by  **  the  great  Synagogue**  after  the  Scrip- 
ture canon  (q.  v.)  had  been  made  up  by  Ezra  (RC, 
cir. 406).  See  Ciirokicl.es.  "We  gather  pretty  cer- 
tainly that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign  of  the  last  PeisiaD 
king  Darius,  and  that  he  was  still  high-priest  after  the 
Persian  dynasty  was  overthrown,  i  e.  in  the  reign  at 
Alexander  the  Great  For  the  expression  ^  Darios  the 
Persian*  (Neh.  xi,  22)  must  have  been  used  after  tht 
accession  of  the  Grecian  dynasty;  and,  had  another 
high-priest  succeeded,  his  name  would  most  likely  have 
been  mentioned.  Thus  far,  then,  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
bears  out  the  truth  of  Josephus's  history,  which  makes 
Jaddua  high-priest  when  Alexander  invaded  Judiea. 
But  Josephus's  stor}"  of  his  interview  with  Alexander 
is  not,  on  that  account,  necessarily  true,  nor  his  accoost 
of  the  building  of  the  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  daring 
Jaddua's  pontificate,  at  the  instigation  of  Sanballat,  both 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  circumstances, 
may  have  been  derived  from  some  apocryphal  book  of 
Alexandrian  growth,  since  lost,  in  which  chronology  and 
history  gave  way  to  romance  and  Jewish  vanity.  Jo- 
sephus  seems  to  placer  the  death  of  Jaddua  after  that  of 
Alexander  (Ant.  xi,  8,  7).  Eusebius  assigns  twenty 
years  to  Jaddua's  pontificate"  (Smith).  See  Hcrvey, 
Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  p.  323  eq. ;  Jarvis,  Chnrch  of  At 
Redeemed,  p.  291.     See  IIigh-piukst. 

Ja^'don  (Heb.  Yadon',  y,^^,  judge;  Sept.  has  EW- 
pijjv  [but  most  eds.  omit],yulg.  Jadon),  a  Mexonothite 
who  assisted  In  reconstructing  the  walls  c^  Jousalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii,  7).  B.C.  44d. 
JADON  (laSwv)  is  the  name  attributed  by  Joaephus 
(.4  nt.  viii,  8, 5)  to  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  who  with- 
stood Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at  Bethel — probably  intcnd- 

J/ebr,  on  2  Chnn. 
— Smith. 

Ja'Sl  (Heb.  YaiV,  i?^,  a  wQd  goat  or  ibex,  as  in 
Psa.  civ,  18;  Job  xxxix,  1;  Sept,  'larj\,  Josephns  *l«?- 
\tl),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  and  the  slayer  of  the 
oppressor  of  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iv,  17-22).  RC  1409. 
Heber  was  the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan  who  had 
separated  from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  had  pitched  his 
tent  under  the  oaks,  which  had,  in  consequence,  recei^-ed 
the  name  of  **  oaks  of  the  wanderers'*  (A.  Y.  |Jain  of  Za- 
anaim,  Judg.  iv,  11),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kede^i- 
Naphthalu  See  HKnER.  The  tribe  of  Heber  had  main- 
tained the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  pastures  by  adopting 
a  neutral  position  in  a  troublous  period.  Their  descent 
from  Jethro  secured  them  the  favorable  regard  of  the 
Israelites,  and  they  were  sufllciently  important  to  con- 
clude a  formal  peace  with  Jabin,  king  of  llazor.  See 
Kenite. 

In  the  headlong  rout  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
the  Conaanites  by  Barak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his  char- 
iot the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (comp.  Homer,  JL  v, 
20),  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
tliat  taken  by  his  army.     On  reaching  the  tents  of  the 


sq.).    The  Jaddes,  when  he  celebrates  the  festival    nomad  chief,  he  remembered  that  there  was  peace  be- 
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tween  hb  sovereign  and  the  house  of  Heber,  and  Uiere- 
fore  applied  for  the  hospitality  and  protection  to  which 
he  was  thus  entitled  (Harmer,  Obs,  i,  460).     "  The  tent 
of  Jael**  is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  ha- 
rem of  Heber  was  in  a  separate  tent  (RosenmUUer,  Afor- 
genL  iii,  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself  was  absent 
at  the  time.     In  the  sacred  seclusion  of  this  almost  in- 
violable sanctuary  (Pococke,  JCast,  ii,  6)  Sisera  might 
well  have  felt  himself  absolutely  secure  from  the  incur- 
riona  of  the  enemy  (Calmet,  Fragm,  voL  xxv) ;  and 
although  he  intended  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ke- 
nites,  he  would  not  have  ventured  so  openly  to  violate 
all  idea  of  Oriental  propriety  by  entering  a  woman's 
apartments  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheqve  OrientaUf  s.  v.  Ha- 
ram)  had  he  not  received  Jael's  express,  earnest,  and 
respectful  entreaty  to  do  so.    See  Harem.     He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  she  flung  the  quilt  (nspiZdil,  A. 
v.  '^a  mantle;*'  evidently  some  part  of  the  regular  fur- 
niture of  the  tent)  over  him  as  he  lay  wearily  on  the 
floor.    When  thirst  prevented  sleep,  and  he  asked  for 
water,  she  brought  him  buttermilk  in  her  choicest  ves- 
sel, thus  ratifying  with  the  semblance  of  officious  zeal 
the  sacred  bond  of  Eastern  hospitality.     Wine  would 
hare  been  less  suitable  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  eschewed  by  Heber's  clan  (Jer. 
XXXV,  2).    Curcilefl  milk,  according  to  the  quotations  in 
Harmer,  is  still  a  favorite  Arab  beverage,  and  that  thb 
is  the  drink  intended  we  infer  from  Judg.  v,  25,  as  well 
as  from  the  direct  statement  of  Joseph  us  (ydXa  dutpOo- 
poc  vJi},  A  nt,  V,  5,  4),  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
nippose  with  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis  (D.  Kimchi,  Jar- 
chi,etc)  that  Jael  purposely  used  it  because  of  its  sopo- 
rific qualities  (Buchart,  /lieroz,  i,  473).     But  anxiety 
still  prevented  Sisera  from  composing  himself  to  rest 
until  he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  his  protectress  that 
she  would  faithfully  preserve  the  secret  of  his  conceal- 
ment ;  till  at  last,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  the 
weary  and  unfortunate  general  resigned  himself  to  the 
deep  sleep  of  misery  and  fatigue.     Then  it  was  that 
Jael  took  in  her  left  hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins 
(XV. "nail")  which  fastened  down  the  cords  of  the 
tent,  ami  in  her  right  hand  the  mallet  (A.V.  "a  ham- 
mer") used  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and,  creeping 
np  to  her  sleeping  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  terrible 
blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into  the 
earth.    With  one  spasm  of  fniitless  agony,  with  one 
contortion  of  sudden  pain,  "  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead"  (Judg. 
V,  27).    She  then  waited  to  meet  the  pursuing  Barak, 
and  led  him  into  her  tent,  that  she  might  in  his  pres- 
ence claim  the  glory  of  the  deed !     See  Barak. 

Many  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  fulfilled  the 
saving  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv,  9;  Josephus,  /Ifrf.  v,  5,  4), 
and  hence  they  have  supposed  that  Jael  was  actuated 
by  some  divine  and  hidden  influence.     But  the  Bible 
gives  no  hint  of  such  an  inspiration,  and  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  Deborah  merely  intemled  to  inti- 
mate the  share  of  the  honor  which  would  be  assigned 
by  posterity  to  her  own  exertions.     If,  therefore,  we 
eliminate  the  still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the 
Rabbis  that  Sisera  was  slam  by  Jael  because  he  at- 
tempted to  offer  her  violence— the  murder  will  appear 
in  all  its  hideous  atrocity.    A  fugitive  had  asked  and 
received  dakkil  (or  protection)  at  her  hands— he  was 
miserable,  defeated,  wear)-— he  was  the  aUy  of  her  hus- 
pand— he  was  her  invited  and  honored  guest— he  was 
M»  the  sanctuary  of  the  harem— above  aU,  he  was  con- 
fiding, defenceless,  and  asleep  -,  yet  she  broke  her  pledged 
laith,  violated  her  solemn  hospitality,  and  murdered  a 
trustful  and  unprotected  slumberer.     Surely  we  require 
f he  clearest  and  most  positive  statement  that  Jael  was 
instigated  to  such  a  murder  by  divine  suggestion. — 
Smith.    See  H08PITA14TV. 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand,  on  merely 
"^  grounds,  the  object  of  Jael  in  this  painful  trans- 
■'^'^on.    Her  motives  seem  to  have  been  entirely  pru- 


dential; and  on  prudential  grounds  the  very  circum- 
stance which  renders  her  act  the  more  odious — the  peace 
subsisting  between  the  nomad  chief  and  the  king  of  Ha- 
zor — must  to  her  have  seemed  to  make  it  the  more  ex- 
pedient. She  saw  that  the  Israelites  had  now  the  up- 
per hand,  and  was  aware  that,  as  being  in  alliance  with 
the  oppressors  of  Israel,  the  camp  might  expect  very 
rough  treatment  from  the  pursuing  force,  which  would 
be  greatly  aggravated  if  Sisera  were  found  sheltered 
within  it.  This  calamity  she  sought  to  avert,  and  to 
place  the  house  of  Heber  in  a  favorable  position  with 
the  victorious  party.  She  probably  justified  the  act  to 
herself  by  the  consideration  that,  as  Sisera  woiUd  cer- 
tainly be  taken  and  slain,  she  might  as  well  make  a 
benefit  out  of  his  inevitable  doom  as  incur  utter  ruin  in 
the  attempt  to  protect  him.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  at  first  the  woman  was  sincere  in  her  proffers  of 
Arab  friendship ;  but  the  quiet  sleep  of  the  warrior  gave 
her  time  to  reflect  how  easily  even  her  arm  might  rid 
her  kindre<l  people  of  the  oppressor,  and  she  was  thus 
induced  to  plot  against  the  life  of  her  victim.  It  does 
not  appear  that  she  committed  the  falsehood,  which  she 
was  requested  by  him  to  do,  of  denying  the  presence  of 
any  stranger  if  asked  by  a  passer-by.  See  Kitto's  I>cd^ 
Bible  J  UustrationSf  ad  loc 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Jael  than 
to  account  for  the  appareiitly  eidc^stic  notice  which  it 
receives  in  the  triumphal  ode  of  Deb6rah  and  Barak ; 
but  the  following  remarks  will  go  far  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty :  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sisera  would  have  been 
put  to  death  if  he  had  been  taken  alive  by  the  Israelites. 
The  war-usages  of  the  time  warranted  such  treatment, 
and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  it.     They  had, 
therefore,  no  regard  to  her  private  motives,  or  to  the 
particular  relations  between  Heber  and  Jabin,  but  be- 
held her  only  as  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  what 
was  usually  regarded  as  the  final  and  crowning  act  of  a 
great  victory.    The  unusual  circumstance  that  this  act 
was  performed  by  a  woman's  hand  was,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  time,  so  great  a  humUiation  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  contrasting  the  result 
with  the  proud  confidence  of  victory  which  had  at  the 
outset  been  entertained  (Judg.  v,  30).     Without  stop- 
ping to  ask  when  and  where  Deborah  claims  for  hersc^ 
any  infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  likely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinize  the  moral  bearings  of  an  act 
which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  herself  and  her 
people,  we  may  question  whether  any  moral  commenda- 
tion b  directly  intended.     What  Deborah  stated  was  a 
facty  viz.  that  the  wives  of  the  nomad  Arabs  would  un- 
doubtedly regard  Jael  as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise 
her  as  a  popular  heroine.     ^'She  certainly  was  not 
*  blessed'  as  a  pious  and  upright  person  is  blessed  when 
performing  a  deed  which  embodies  the  noblest  princi- 
ples, ami  which  goes  up  as  a  memorial  before  God,  but 
merely  as  one  w^ho  acted  a  part  that  accomplished  an 
important  purpose  of  heaven.    In  the  same  sense,  though 
in  the  opposite  direction,  Job  and  Jeremiah  cursed  the 
day  of  their  birth ;  not  that  they  meant  to  make  it  the 
proper  subject  of  blame,  but  that  they  wished  to  mark 
their  deep  sense  of  the  evil  into  which  it  had  ushered 
them — mark  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  life-heritage 
of  sorrow  and  gloom.    In  like  manner,  and  with  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  case  before  us,  the  psalmist  pro- 
nounces happy  or  blessed  those  who  should  dash  the 
little  ones  of  Babylon  against  the  stones  (Psa.  cxxxvii, 
9),  which  no  one  who  understands  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
poetry  would  ever  dream  of  construing  into  a  proper 
benediction  upon  the  ruthless  murderers  of  Babylon's 
children,  as  true  heroes  of  righteousness.    It  merely  an- 
nounces, under  a  strong  individualizing  trait,  the  com- 
ing recompense  on  Babylon  for  the  cruelties  she  had 
inflicted  on  Israel ;  her  own  measure  should  be  meted 
back  to  her ;  and  they  who  should  be  the  instruments 
of  effecting  it  would  execute  a  purpose  of  God,  whether 
they  might  themselves  intend  it  or  not.    Let  the  poet- 
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ical  exaltation  of  Jael  be  vieired  in  the  light  of  these 
cognate  passages,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  noth- 
ing at  variance  with  the  verdict  which  every  impartial 
mind  must  be  disposed  to  pronounce  upon  her  conduct. 
It  is,  in  realit}',  the  work  of  God^s  judgment,  through  her 
instrumentality,  that  is  celebrated,  not  her  mode  of  car- 
rying it  into  execution ;  and  it  might  be  as  just  to  re- 
gard the  heathen  Medes  and  Persians  as  a  truly  pious 
people  because  they  are  called  God's  '  sanctified  ones'  to 
do  his  work  of  vengeance  on  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii,  8),  as, 
from  what  is  said  in  Deborah's  song,  to  consider  Jael  an 
example  of  righteousness"  (Fairbaim).  See  Dkborah. 
As  to  the  morality  of  the  act  of  Jael  for  which  she  is 
thus  applauded,  although  it  can  not  fairly  be  justified  by 
the  usages  of  any  time  or  people,  yet  the  considerations 
urged  by  Dr.  Kobinson  (Biblical  Repos,  1831,  p.  607)  arc 
of  some  force :  "  We  must  judge  of  it  by  the  feelings  of 
those  among  whom  the  right  of  avenging  the  blood  of 
a  relative  was  so  strongly  rooted  that  even  Moses  could 
not  take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally  by  blood  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  nation ;  [Sisera,  the  general  of]  their  chief  op- 
pressor, who  had  mightily  oppressed  them  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years,  now  lay  defenceless  before  her ;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  to  extirpate.  Perhaps,  too, 
she  felt  called  to  be  the  instfument  of  God  in  working 
out  for  that  nation  a  great  ddiverance  by  thus  extermi- 
nating the  chiertain  of  their  heathen  oppressor.  At 
least  Israel  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  and,  in  this  ^•^ew,  wc 
can  not  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime  which 
both  she  and  Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  of  heaven."  We  must, 
moreover,  not  forget  tlie  halo  with  which  military  suc- 
cess gilds  every  act  in  the  popular  eye,  and  that,  in 
times  of  war,  many  things  are  held  allowable  and  even 
commendable  which  would  be  reprobated  In  peace.  Dr. 
Thomson,  indeed  {Lcmd  and  Book^  ii,  146  sq.),  justifies 
Jael's  course  by  the  following  considerations :  1.  Jabin, 
although  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Kenites,  had 
doubtless  inflicted  much  injury  upon  them  in  common 
with  their  neighbors  the  Israelit^  and  may  have  been 
— probably  was — specially  obnoxious  to  Jael  herself.  2. 
We  are  not  to  assume  that  Bedouin  laws  were  of  strict 
force  among  the  settled  Kenites.  8.  Jael  must  have 
known  her  act  would  be  applauded,  or  she  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  it  4.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  she  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Israelites, 
not  only  from  friendly,  but  also  religious  grounds ;  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kenites  seems  to  be  mentioned 
merely  to  account  for  Sisera's  seeking  her  tent,  although 
he  appears  to  have  felt  himself  insecure.  Nor  did  her 
promise  of  protection  contain  any  warrant  against  vio- 
lence at  ker  hands,  but  only  of  secretion  from  the  hostile 
army.    See  Sisera. 

The  Jael  mentioned  in  Deborah's  song  (Judg.  v,  6) — 
"  In  the  da^'s  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  in  the  days 
of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travel- 
lers walked  through  byways" — has  been  supposed  by 
some  (e.  g.  Gesenius,  I^x,  s.  v. ;  Dr.  Robinson,  ttt  supra ; 
Fl\rst,and  others)  to  have  been  a  local  judge  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  interval  of  anarchy  between  Shamgar 
and  Jabin.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  supposition,  to 
make  Jael  the  name  of  a  man,  for  the  case  of  Deborah 
shows  that  the  place  of  judge  might  be  occupied  by  a 
female.  The  reasons  for  this  supposition  are,  1.  That 
the  state  of  things  describe<l  in  Judg.  v,  6  as  existing  in 
Jael's  days,  is  not  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
da}-s  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  whose  time  was  famous 
for  the  restoration  of  the  nation  to  a  better.  2.  That 
the  wife  of  a  stranger  would  hanlly  have  been  named  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel.  (See  Ber- 
theau  in  the  ExegH.  Ifandbuck,  ad  loc.)  But  there  is 
no  evidence  either  of  such  an  interval  or  of  such  a 
judgeship ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  natural  to  refer  the 
name  to  the  wife  of  Heber  as  the  most  prominent  char- 
acter of  the  period  referre<l  to,  the  recollection  of  her 

te  act  giving  her  a  distinction  that  did  not  pre\'iously 


attach  to  her.  The  circumstance  that  the  name  Jitli} 
mascultM  in  the  Hebrew  is  of  no  force,  as  it  is  fredj 
used  (literally)  of  the  female  deer  (Prov.v,  \%^v/\, 
See  Jt'DGES. 

Jaff6,  Philipp,  a  celebrated  modem  Jewish  §ebols, 
was  bom  at  Schwersenz,  near  the  city  of  Posoi  ii 
Prussian  Poland,  about  1820.  His  early  educatiao  la 
received  first  at  the  high  school  of  his  native  Unm,  mi 
then  under  the  care  of  the  father  of  the  writer  of  ibii 
article.  After  graduating  at  the  Gymnasium  of  IVwi, 
he  began  his  university  career  by  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  duly  obtained  his  degree.  He  dedined,how« 
ever,  to  comply  with  the  wbhes  of  his  friends  to  o 
tcr  the  medical  profession,  and  continued  his  itsy  a 
the  university,  devoting  himself  to  his  &vorite  bui&& 
history  and  philology.  In  1843  he  gave  to  the  vorUa 
Higtory  of  the  German  Empire  under  Loikairfhe  Saxm, 
and,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  this  work,  he  nt*- 
qnently  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Pertz's  M^ 
umenta  Germania  I/istorica,  His  articles  and  ewii 
—  the  outgrowth  of  most  laborious  researches— wwt 
read  eagerly,  and  admired  by  all  scholars  interested  ia 
the  history  and  literature  of  Germany,  and  led  ulti- 
mately to  his  appointment  as  '*  extraordinary"  pnicfnr 
of  history  at  the  Univftsity  of  Berlin.  He  wm  the  fipt 
Jew  upon  whom  the  honor  of  such  a  distillgai^hcd 
appointment  was  conferred  by  the  Pruscisn  govon- 
ment.  He  now  further  distinguished  hinuelf  br  i  coo 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  papacy — Reffoia  Po^k 
Roman,  ad  MCXCVIII  (BeroL  1851, 4to)— a  work  whifb 
at  once  was  acknowledged  a  masterpiece  in  its  dqist- 
ment,  and  will  forever  remain  valuable  for  the  chnw)- 
logical  records  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  In  1^  JiC? 
embraced  Christianity,  evidently  with  a  design  to  fo^ 
ther  promotion,  from  which,  by  his  religious  jwofefi* 
he  seemed  to  be  barred.  But  he  soon  repented  of  ib« 
step,  and  so  great  became  the  conflict  in  his  heirt  tbtc 
he  committed  suicide  in  the  summer  of  1870.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Jagel,  Abraham,  an  Italian  Rabbi,  fiouriabed  a 
Monsclice  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  and  the  fint 
half  of  the  17th  century.  He  is  distinguished  « tht 
author  of  an  able  Jewish  catechism  of  doctrine  and  isur- 
als,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  2'iS  T^] 
O'enice,  1587,  8vo,  and  often).  It  was  translated  inrt 
Latin  by  Carpzov,  Odhel,  Van  der  Hardt,  and  by  De 
Veil  The  latter  published  it  with  the  Hehrew  lexi: 
Dodrina  Bona  (London,  1689,  8vo).  It  was  also  tmt- 
lated  into  German,  entitled  J)at  Buck  von  Guten  JiS- 
achen  Lehren  (Lpzg.  1694).  Jagel  became  a  conrert  to 
Romanism,  and  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  fon'- 
lo  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuiy,  and  vtsin 
1619  and  1620  Roman  censor  of  all  Hebrew  boob.  He 
wrote  also  several  books  on  the  Jewish  doctrines  and 
usages,  of  which  a  complete  list,  with  the  tnuisUtwtf 
that  have  been  made  of  them,  is  given  by  Furat,  iiW** 
o/A.  Ji«/.  ii,  10  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Jagello.    See  Polanix 

JHger,  Natiian,  a  Lutheran  minister,  bom  in  18^ 
was  educated  for  the  sacred  ministry  firet  at  Gettytbori; 
Theological  Seminary,  and,  completing  his  course  with 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hecbt,  of  Easton,  was  dedicated  to  the  pif 
toral  office  in  the  summer  of  1845.  His  first  charge  «» 
at  Orwigsburg,  whence  he  removed  to  Ly ken's  Valify; 
thence  successively  to  Falkner*8  Swamp,  Upper  Mow' 
Bethel,  and  Reiglesville,  Bucks  County,  Pcnn.,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  2, 1864.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family  ^ 
Lutheran  ministers,  consisting  of  his  grandfather,  fsibtf- 
in-law,  brother-in-law,  and  a  number  of  other  relatircs 
of  the  same  name.  His  literary  and  theok)gical  t^vsr 
ments  were  very  respectable,  acquired  amid  difRcnltics 
that  would  have  disheartened  roost  other  men.  He 
studied  when  others  slept,  performing  during  the  dir 
the  laborious  duties  of  large  pastorates,  and  purauR^ 
his  studies  at  night.  His  theok>gical  knowlnlge  r» 
quite  extensive.  He  was  an  earnest  man,  and  an  ener- 
getic laborer  in  the  cause  of  Chriat 
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Jagger,  Ezra,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bora  at 
Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y^  Feb.  27, 1 806.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  18S3,  and  joined  the  New  York 
Conference  the  year  following,  and  successiyely  filled 
the  circuits  of  Huntington,  Hempstead,  White  Plains 
and  Greenburg,  Westport,  Weston  and  Easton  Village, 
Burlington,  Derby,  Southold  and  Cutchogue,  Farming- 
dale,  Smithtown,  and,  at  last,  once  again  Huntington. 
He  died  April  22, 1850.  Jagger  was  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  great  benevolence,  mild  and  unassuming  in 
manner,  and  most  beloved  where  best  known.  He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and  devoted  to  his  Master's 
work.— Smith  (W.  C),  Sacred  Memories  (N.  Y.  1870, 
12mo),  p.  206, 207. 

Jaggemaut,  or  Jaggemaut  Purl,  or  Purl,  is 
the  name  of  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Orissa  (85^^  54' 
long.,  and  19^  45'  laU),  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  pilgrimages  of  the  Hindus  in  India.     It  con- 
tains a  temple  erected  to  "Vishnu  in  A.D.  1198,  in  which 
Btands  an  idol  of  this  Indian  deity,  called  Jaggernaut 
(commonly  Juggernaut)^  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
Jaganndtha,  i,  e.  lord  of  the  world.     "The  idol  is  a 
carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  visage,  painted 
black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  color.     On 
festival  days  the  throne  of  the  idol  is  placed  upon  a 
stapendons  mo\*able  tower  sixty  feet  high,  resting  on 
wheels,  which  indent  the  ground  deeply  as  they  turn 
slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.    Attached  to  it 
are  tax  ropes  of  the  length  and  size  of  a  ship's  cable,  by 
which  the  people  draw  it  along.     The  priests  and  at- 
tendants are  stationed  around  the  throne,  on  the  car, 
and  occasionally  address  the  worshippers  in  libidinous 
songs  and  gestures.     Both  the  walls  of  the  temple  and 
the  sides  of  the  car  are  covered  with  the  most  indecent 
onblems,  in  large  and  durable  sculpture.     Obscenity 
and  bkK>d  are  the  characteristics  of  the  idoFs  worship." 
The  origin  of  this  idolatrous  worship  (which  gained  its 
notoriety  e^eciaUy  by  the  fanaticism  which  has  in- 
duced, sad  still  induces,  thousands  of  Hindus  to  sacrifice 
their  lives,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  eternal  bliss,  by 
throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
hearing  the  idol)  is  as  follows:  "A  king  desirous  of 
founding  a  city  sent  a  learned  Brahman  to  pitch  upon 
a  proper  spot     The  Brahnum,  after  a  long  search,  ar- 
rived upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  there  saw  a  crow 
di\ing  into  the  water,  and,  having  washed  its  body, 
makuig  obeisance  to  the  sea.     Understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  birds,  he  learned  from  the  crow  that  if  he 
remained  there  a  short  time  he  would  comprehend  the 
wonders  of  this  land.    The  king,  apprized  of  this  occurs 
fence,  built  on  the  spot  where  the  crow  had  appeared  a 
^ge  city,  and  a  place  of  worship.     The  rajah  one  night 
hwrd  in  a  dream  a  voice  saying,  *  On  a  certain  day  cast 
toe  eyes  on  the  sea-shore,  when  there  will  arise  out 
of  the  water  a  piece  of  wood  fifty-two  inches  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  cubits  broad ;  this  is  the  true  form  of  the 
deity;  take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hidden  in  thine  house 
seven  days;  and  in  whatever  shape  it  shall  then  appear, 
place  it  in  the  temple,  and  worship  it*     It  happened  as 
the  rajah  had  dreamed,  and  the  image,  called  by  him 
Jaggann&tha,  became  the  object  of  worship  of  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  performed  many  miracles."    Another  le- 
gend, however,  relates  that "  the  image  arising  from  the 
Jfater  was  an  avatara,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu ;  it  was 
fashioned  by  Yiswakarman,  the  architect  of  the  gods, 
"»io  a  fourfold  idol,  which  represented  the  supreme  dei- 
ty* and  the  temple  itself  was  erected  over  it,  and  inau- 
8J^  by  the  god  Brahm&  and  his  divine  court," 
This  may  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the 
worship  of  JaggemAth  (as  Max  MlUler  [Chips,  i,  57] 
•Pella  It)  was  origmally  in  honor  of  Vishnu.     See  New- 
«J^b,  Cifdop,  of  Missions,  p.  495;  Sterling,  Account  of 
*^  (aee  Index) ;  Chamber^  Cyclop,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 
<IagiiiB  are  the  hermits  of  the  Banians,  a  sect  in 
w  India.    There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  them : 
U)  the  Van-aphrastas,  (2)  the  San-jasiis,  and  (8)  the 
Avadoutaa.    The  Van-aphrasUii  Uve  in  forests,  many 


of  them  married  and  having  children,  feeding  on  the 
herbs  and  fruits  that  grow  wild ;  but  they  scruple  to 
pluck  up  the  root  of  anything,  considering  it  a  sinful 
act,  as  they  believe  the  soul  to  be  contained  in  the  root, 
supposing  everything  to  possess  a  spiritual  life ;  and,  of 
course,  believing  also  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
San-Jasiis  affect  greater  abstinence,  oppose  matrimony, 
betel,  and  all  pleasures  whatsoever.  They  have  but 
one  daily  meal,  served  only  on  earthen-ware,  and  live 
on  alms.  Their  garments  they  dye  with  red  earth,  and 
always  carry  a  long  bamboo  cane  in  their  hands.  This 
class  is  a  regular  nomad  tribe ;  they  do  not  even  stay 
two  nights  in  the  same  place.  They  are  taught  in  their 
sacred  writings  to  look  forward  with  desire  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  the  body.  Lust,  anger,  avarice, 
pride,  revenge,  and  the  love  of  this  world  they  consider 
their  most  formidable  enemies,  and  pray  to  their  gods 
to  deliver  them  from  one  and  all  of  these  sins.  'Vhe 
last-named  class,  the  Avadoutasj  forsake  their  families, 
both  their  wives  and  their  of!s{fting,  and  anything  that 
would  make  one  of  them  dependent  on  the  other  for 
production.  Thus  they  deny  themselves  even  the  use 
of  those  things  which  the  other  two  classes  of  Jaguis 
are  wont  to  enjoy.  They  are  habilitated  only  with  a 
small  piece  of  linen  cloth  to  cover  their  sex.  Their 
food  they  procure  from  strangers,  to  whose  houses  they 
go  when  hungry,  and  eat  anything  that  is  offered  them. 
These  devotees  especially  frequent  the  banks  of  the  sa- 
cred Hindu  rivers  and  the  neighborhood  of  great  temples, 
both  for  religious  motives  and  in  order  to  obtain  most 
readUy  alms  and  food,  particularly  milk  and  fruits.  Tliey 
have  one  Oriental  custom,  viz.  rubbing  their  body  with 
ashes,  no  doubt  to  free  themselves  from  the  stain  of  sin. 
See  Dissert,  on  the  ReUgion,  etc,  of  the  BamanSj  apud  Re" 
Kg,  Cer,  vol  iii ;  Craufurd,  Sketches  of  the  Hindoos,  i,  235 
sq. ;  Broughton,  Bibiioth,  Hist,  Sac,  i,  499.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ja'gtir  (Heb.  Yagur\  "l^ia^,  p^ice  of  sojourn ;  Sept 
*layovp  v.  r.  'A<ywp),  a  city  on  the  south  or  Idumiean 
bonier  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  £der  and  Kinah 
(Josh.  XV,  21 ).  "  Its  name  might  perhaps  indicate  that 
it  was  one  of  the  fortified  camping-grounds  of  the  bor- 
der Arabs'*  (Kitto).  "  The  Jagur,  quoted  by  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  99)  from  the  Talmud  as  one  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  territory  of  Ashkelon,  must  have  been  fur- 
ther to  the  north-west"  (Smith).  The  position  of  the 
town  here  considered  can  only  be  conjectured  as  not 
very  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  iwt  mentioned 
among  the  towns  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2-8), 
though  it  probably  was  one  of  them.  It  was  possibly 
situated  in  wady  Jurrah,  which  runs  into  the  south-west 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Jah  (Heb.  Yah,  n^,  a  contraction  for  t\iXX^,  Jeho- 
vah, Psa.  Ixviii,  4,  elsewhere  rendered  "Lord").  See 
Jeiiovaii  ;  Hallelujah.  It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  many  Heb.  names,  as  Adonmaii,  Isaiah,  etc 

Ja^'hath  (Hebrew  Yach'ath,  TH^,  prob.  for  n'ln;?, 
union',  Sept,  'U^,  but  *Ui^  in  1  Chron.  vi, 43,  and  'iyo^ 
V.  r.  'la^  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  22),  the  name  of  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah  and  of  several  Levites. 

1.  A  sen  of  Shimei  and  grandson  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  10) ;  yet  no  such  son  is 
mentioned  in  ver.  9,  where  the  three  sons  of  Shimei  are 
by  some  error  (probably  the  transposition  of  the  hitter 
ckuse)  attributed  to  his  brother  Laadan,  while  in  verse 
11  Jahath  is  stated  to  have  been  "  chieF  (i.  e.  most  nu- 
merous in  posterity)  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimei.  A 
similar  disagreement  appears  in  the  parallel  passage  (1 
Chron.  vi),  where  Jahath  (ver.  43)  occurs  as  the  son  of 
Gershom  (prob.  by  the  transposition  of  Shimei's  name 
into  the  preceding  verse),  and  again  (ver.  20)  as  a  son 
of  Libnah  (L  e.  Laadan),  instead  of  Shimei  (comp.  Zim- 
imh,  the  son  of  Jahath,  ver.  20,  42).  KC.  considerably 
post  1856. 

2.  Son  of  Keaiah  (or  Haroeh),  of  the  posterity  of 
Hezron,  and  father  of  two  sons  (1  Chron.  iv,  2).  B.C 
post  1612. 
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3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shelomoth  (or  Shelomith),  a 
descendant  of  Izhar,  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  appointed 
to  a  prominent  place  in  the  sacred  services  by  David  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  22>     RC.  1014. 

4.  One  of  the  Levitical  overseers  of  the  Temple  re- 
pairs instituted  by  Josiah ;  he  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Merari  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12).     RC  628. 

Ja'haz  (Heb.  Ya'hais,  ]^n^,  trodokn  down,  Isa.  xv, 
4;  Jer.  xlviu,  34;  Sept  'laerera;  also  with  n  local  and 
in  pause,  nsn^J,  Yah'tsah,  Numb,  xxi,  23,  Sept,  uq 
'lafTtrd ;  Deut,"  ii,  32,  Sept,  ei'c  'laera ;  and  this  even 
with  a  prefix,  f^^r^lja'  Judg.  xi,  20,  Sept.  ii'c  'lavtrd ; 
but  likewise  with  n  paragogic,  "Sn^  Yah'taahy  Sept. 
'laertra,  Josh,  xui,  18;  A.  Vera.  "  Jahaza;"  'laira,  Jer. 
xlviii,  21, «  Jahazah ;"  'lawa,  Josh,  xxi,  36, «  Jahaaah ;" 
*P£^ac  V.  r.  'lawa,  2  Chron.  vi,  78,  "  Jahzah"),  a  town 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  Sihon  was  defeated,  in  the 
borders  of  Moab  and  the  region  of  the  Ammonites 
(Numb,  xxi,  23;  Deut.'ii,  82;  Jndg.  xi,  20);  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  18),  and  assigned  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  36;  1  Chron.  vi,  78). 
In  Isa.  XV,  4;  Jer.  xl\*iii,  21,  it  appears  as  one  of  the 
Hoabitish  places  that  suffered  from  the  transit  of  the 
Babylonian  conquerors  through  the  "phiin  country''  (i.e. 
the  Mishor,  the  mod.  Belka).     The  whole  country  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea  had  originally  been  given  to  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix,  86-38 ;  Deut.  ii,  19-22) ; 
but  the  warlike  Amorites  from  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
conquered  them,  and  expelled  them  from  the  region 
north  of  the  river  Amoiu     From  the  Amorites  the  Is- 
raelites took  this  country,  but  subsequently  the  Am- 
monites claimed  it  as  theirs  (Judg.  xi,  13),  and  on  the 
decline  of  Jewish  power  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
again  took  possession  of  it.    Hitzig  {Zu  Jtsa.  ad  loc.)  re- 
gards Jahaz  and  Jahzah  as  different  places  (so  Keil  on 
Josh,  ad  loc,  urging  ^that  they  are  distinguirfied  in  the 
passages  of  Jer.) ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  (so  Winer, 
Realw,  8.  v.  Jahaz),  and  at  variance  vrith  the  philology. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert (see  Raumer,  Zug  d,  Ur,  p.  63 ;  Hengstenberg,  Bil- 
tam,  p.  239).    See  Exodus.    From  the  terms  of  the  nar- 
rative in  Numb,  xxi  and  Deut  ii  we  should  expect  that 
Jahaz  was  in  the  extreme  south  part  of  the  territory  of 
Sihon,  but  yet  north  of  the  River  Amon  (see  Deut  ii, 
24,  36;  and  the  words  in  verse  81,  "begin  to  possess"), 
and  in  exactly  this  position  a  site  named  Jazaza  is 
mentioned  by  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  227,  "a  viUage  to  the 
south-west  of  Dhiban'O ;  but  this  lacks  confirmation,  es- 
pecially as  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast,  s.  v.  'Itfrtrd, 
Jassa)  place  it  between  Medeba  (MrjSafjuHtv)  and  Dibon 
(At/3ouf,  Deblathaim);  and  the  latter  states  that  "Ja- 
haz lies  opposite  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  boundary  of  the 
region  of  Moab."    These  requirements  are  met  by  sup- 
posing Jahaz  to  have  been  situated  in  the  open  tract  at 
the  head  of  wady  Waleh,  between  Amun  on  the  east, 
and  Jebel  Humeh  on  the  west 

Jaha^'za  (Josh,  xiii,  18)  or  Jaha'zah  (Josh,  xxi, 
36;  Jer.  xlviii,  21).     Sec  Jaiiaz. 

Jahazi'ah  (Heb.  Yachzeyah^  HJjn?,  hehddhj  Je- 
hovah; Sept  'la^tof),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a 
priest,  one  of  those  deputed  by  Ezra  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  Jews  had  married  Gentile  wives  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  15).     B.C.  459. 

Jaha'aiSl  (Hebrew  YachazieV,  bX'^TIT?,  beheld  by 
God;  Sept.  'U^t^X,  'la^i^X,  'O^i^X,  'Aliiik),  the  name 
of  five  men.     See  also  Jahzeeu 

1.  The  third  "  son"  of  Hebron,  the  grandson  of  Levi 
through  Kohath  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxiv,  33).  RC. 
probably  post  1618,  perhaps  1014. 

2.  One  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  David 
at  ZiWag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).     RC.  1055. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  preceded  the  sacred  ark 
with  trumpets  on  its  removal  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  6).    RC.  cir.  1048. 


4.  The  son  of  Zechariah,  a  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Asaph,  who  predicted  to  Jehoshaphat  his  triumph  ores 
the  host  of  the  Moabites  with  such  decided  assurai]oe&. 
See  Jehoshaphat.  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  ia 
Script4ire,  but  his  prophecy  on  this  occasion  b  ^ven  ia 
full :  **  Then  upon  Jahaziel,  the  son  of  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jeiel,  the  son  of  Mattaniah.  a 
Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  came  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  congr^ation;  and  he  said. 
Hearken  ye,  all  Judidi,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jensa- 
lem,  and  thou,  king  Jehoshaphat,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
unto  you.  Be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  by  reason  of  the 
great  multitude ;  for  the  battle  is  not  youis,  bat  God's. 
To-morrow  go  ye  down  against  them:  behold,  they 
come  up  by  the  cliff  of  Ziz ;  and  ye  shall  find  them  at 
the  end  of  the  brook,  before  the  wiMemess  of  J^kud. 
Ye  shall  not  need  to  fight  in  this  battle :  set  toiit- 
selves,  stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord 
with  you,  O  Judah  and  Jerusalem :  fear  not,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed ;  to-morrow  go  out  agauist  them,  for  the  Lord 
will  be  with  you''  (2  Chron.  xx,  14-17).    B.a  dr.  ^6. 

5.  One  of  the  ^  sons"  of  Shechaniah,  whose  son  (Ben- 
Jahaziel,  but  his  name  is  not  othenvise  given ;  iudeed, 
there  is  evidently  some  confusion  in  the  text ;  comp.  ver. 
3)  is  said  to  have  returned  from  Babylon  with  300  maks 
of  his  retainers  (Ezra  viii,  5).  RC.  ante  459.  See 
Shechaniah. 

Jah'dai  (Heb.  Yahday',  '^'nri%  prob. ^raijperf  Sept. 
'la^aO,  a  descendant  apparently  of  Caleb,  of  the  Dunihr 
of  Hezron ;  his  sons*  names  are  given,  but,  as  his  own 
parentage  is  not  stated  (1  Chron.  ii,  47),  it  can  only  be 
conjectured  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Gazez, 
the  son  (different  from  the  brother)  of  Haran  (ver.  46). 
RC  prob.  post  1612.  Various  other  suggesdoos  re- 
garding the  name  have  been  made,  as  that  Gazez,  the 
name  prece<ling,  should  be  Jahdai  (Houbigant,  ad  loc) ; 
that  Jahdai  was  a  concubine  of  Caleb  (Gnmenbcirg, 
quoted  by  Michaelis,  ^  dino^  ad  loc),  etc ;  but  these  are 
mere  groundless  suppositions  (see  Borrington,  i,  216; 
Bertheau,  Comment,  ad  loc). 

Jah'diel  (Heb.  Yadidiil\  i«*^'nn!',  madeja^ml  by 
God;  Sept.  'If^ir;X),  one  of  the  famous  chieftains  of  (he 
tribe  of  Manasseh  resident  in  northern  Bashan  (1  Chron. 
V,  24).     B.C.  apparently  720. 

Jah'do  (Heb.  Yachdo\  i-nn^,  his  mwm\  otherwise 
for  "p^n^,  united;  S«pt.  'le^^at),  son  of  Boz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai,  of  the  descendants  of  Abihail,  resident  in 
Gilead  (1  Chron.  v,  14).     B.a  between  1098  and  782L 

Jah'leSl  (Heb.  YachUeVy  ^K^n?,  Aop%  in  God; 
Sept.  'Axo>/X),  the  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeb- 
ulou  (Gen.  adxd,  14;  Numb,  xxvi,  26).  His  descend- 
ants are  called  Jahleelites  (Heb.  YackkeU%  "^^K^n^*, 
Sept.  'AxoijXc,  Numb.  xx\n,  26).     RC.  1866. 

Jah^eSlite  (Numb,  xxvi,  26).     See  Jahlkeu 

Jah'mai  (Heb.  Yachmay',  ^XXV>y  protector :  Sept 
*ltfiov)f  one  of  the  '^  sons"  of  Tola,  grandson  of  Issacbar 
(1  Chron.  vii,  2).     RC.  cir.  1658. 

Jalm,  JoHANN,  a  distinguished  German  Soman 
Catholic  theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bora  at  Tas- 
witz,  in  Moravia,  June  18, 1750.  He  studied  at  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Zna3rm,  the  University  of  Olmtltz,  and  tl» 
Rom.  Cath.  Theological  Seminary  of  Rruck,  entered  the 
Church,  and  was  for  some  time  a  priest  at  MisUtiL  Is 
1782  he  received  the  doctorate  from  OlmUtz,  and,  after 
having  filled  with  great  distinction  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  and  Biblical  hermeneutics 
at  Bruck,  he  was,  in  1789,  called  to  the  Univcrnty  of 
Vienna  as  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages,  d«^:roat- 
ics,  and  Kblical  arch«olog}%  At  this  high  school  he 
labored  successfully  for  seventeen  years,  amid  suspioons 
and  petty  persecutions  from  the  court  of  Rome  which 
pained  his  ingenuous  spirit.  Some  words  in  the  pref- 
ace of  his  EinleiL  in  d,  gottl  BUcker  d.  aJten  Bttndn  (Vi- 
enna, 1703, 1802, 1803,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  the  aaaeition  that 
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the  books  of  Job,  Jonah,  Judith,  and  Tobit  are  didactic 
poems;  and  that  the  dsemoniacs  in  the  N.  T.  were  pos- 
sessed with  dangerous  diseases,  not  with  the  devil,  were 
made  charges  against  him.  In  1792  complaints  of  his 
unsoundness  were  laid  before  the  emperor  Francis  II  by 
cardinal  Migazzi,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
a  ^)ecial  commission  to  examine  the  charges.  Athough 
it  was  decided  that  Jahn's  views  were  not  heterodox, 
thev  cautioned  him  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future  in 

w 

expressing  opinions  likely  to  lead  to  interpretations 
contrary  to  the  dogmas  oiihe  Churchy  and  even  suggest- 
ed a  duinge  of  the  obnoxious  passages  (comp.  Henke, 
Ardtiof,  d.  neueste  Kirchengeschichte,  ii,  51  sq. ;  P.  J.  S. 
Hath,  Versuch  einer  Kirchavjesch.  d.  18-'**  Jahrh.  ii,  875, 
376).    Though  he  honestly  and  willingly  submitted, 
his  detractors  continued  their  machinations  till  he  was 
(in  1806)  removed  from  the  cong^iial  duties  of  an  office 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  and  was  made,  merely, 
of  course,  to  prevent  scandal  which  might  have  resulted 
from  a  deprivation  of  all  dignity,  canon  or  Domherr  in 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Stephen.     Even  before 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  professorship,  two  of  his 
books,  Iniroductio  in  liJbroi  sacros  Veteru  Tegfamenii  in 
compendium  redaeta  (Vienna,  1804),  and  Archaologia 
BibHca  in  compendium  redaeta  (Vienna,  1805),  which 
were  then  very  popular  among  the  university  students, 
were  condemned  and  placed  on  the  Index,  without  their 
author  being  heard  in  his  defence.    Jahn  died  Aug.  16, 
1816.    Besides  the  works  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  dte,  and  a  series  of  grammars  and  chrestomathies  on 
the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  he 
wrote, fitUiAcAe  Arckaologie  (Vienna,  1797-1805, 5  vols. ; 
vols.i  and  ii,2d  edition,  1817-1825) : — Lexicon  Arabico- 
IxUimtm,  ChrestomathuB  Arabicm  accommodatum  (Vien. 
1802):  this  work  was  considered  the  best  of  its  kind 
until  the  publication  of  a  similar  production  by  Sylves- 
ter de  Sacy : — Biblia  Uebraica  diffessit,  et  graxiores  leo- 
tMmm  varielates  adjecit  (Vien.  1806, 4  vols,  royal  8vo) : 
—Enchiridion  Hermeneuticm  generalia  tabularum,  etc 
(Vienna,  1812;  with  an  Appmdix  hermeneut^  s,  exerci- 
tatiows  exegetictBy  Vienna,  1813):  —  Vaticinia  Prophet 
tarum  de  Jesu  Messia,  commentaritu  criiicus  in  Wn-os 
propheticot  Veteria  Testamenti  (Vien.  1815),  etc     Some 
time  after  his  death  appeared  Nacktrdge  zu  JakrCs  theo- 
logitchen  Werken,  published  from  his  MSS.  (Tubingen, 
1821),  which  contained  six  interesting  difflertations  on 
various  Biblical  subjects,  and  with  them  some  letters  of 
John's,  giving  a  clew  to  the  motives  of  the  persecutions 
directed  against  him.     Jahn's  memory  deserves  to  be 
cherished  by  all  true  lovers  of  Oriental  scholarship.    He 
fonushed  text-books  for  the  study  of  those  languages 
superior  to  any  of  his  time,  and,  although  they  are  at 
present  obsolete,  he  certainly  aided  modem  scholarship 
by  famishing  superior  tools.    As  a  theological  writer  he 
was  clear  and  methodical,  and  his  numerous  works,  of 
which  several  enjoy  an  English  dress,  *' diffused  a 
hiowledge  of  Biblical  subjects  in  places  and  circles 
where  the  books  of  Protestants  would  scarcely  have 
heen  received.    The  latter,  however,  have  appreciated 
his  writings  fully  as  much  as  Boman  Catholics.    He 
was  not  profound  in  any  one  thing,  because  he  scattered 
his  energies  over  so  wide  a  field;  but  he  was  a  most 
UKful  author,  and  one  of  his  books  (the  Archaology)  is 
still  the  krgest  and  best  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
^^^^    As  a  theologian  of  the  Romish  Church  he  was 
certably  exceedingly  liberal,  so  much  so  that  Heng- 
stenberg  (on  the  Pentateuch)  rather  finds  fault  with 
hwQ.    ^  Welder,  Gelehrt,  Lex.  d,  KathoL  Geitaicfikeit, 
i«^7;  H.  Doring,  D.  gdehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands, 
"» '  sq. ;  Meusel,  Gelehrt,  Deutschlands  (6th  ed.),  iii,  510 ; 
»» 13;  xi,  994.  j^y^  255;  xviu,  254;  xxiii,  18;  Ersch 
»•  ^ruber,  AUg,  Encyh. ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Wer- 
«»»,  GtKk  d  KathoL  TheoL  p.  273  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jah'zah  (l  Chron.  vi,  78).     See  Jahaz. 

Jah'zeel  (Heb.  YachUeil',  bxxn% aUottedhy  God; 
^  *A(rt^),  the  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Naphtali 


(Gen.  xlvi,  24).  His  descendants  are  called  Jahzeel- 
ITKS  (Heb.  YachUeiti',  "^bssn^  Sept,  'AfftijXt,  Numb, 
xxvi,  48).  In  1  Chron.  vii.  18,  the  name  is  written 
Jahziel  (b&^-'^jn^  YachUi^V,  id. ;  Sept.  'law^X).  R 
a  1856. 

Jah'zeSlite  (Numb,  xxvi,  48).    See  Jahzbel. 

Jah^'zerah  (Heb.  Yachze'rah^  rrjtn^,  returner; 
but  Gesenius  prefers  to  read  fljtn^,  i.  e.  Jahaziah; 
Sept.  'Ul^tiaq  v.  r.  'E^ipa,  Vulg.  Jezra),  son  of  Meshul- 
1am  and  father  of  Adiel,  a  priest  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).  RC 
long  ante  536.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  Ahasai, 
the  father  of  Azareel  (Neh.  xi,  13),  since  the  preceding 
and  the  foUowing  name  are  alike. 

Jah'sd^l  (1  Chron.  vii,  13).    See  Jaiizeel. 

Jailor  {Se<rfio<fiv\a^j  guard  of  a  prisonerj  Acts  xvi, 
23,  27,  86).    See  Prison. 

Jainas,  the  name  of  a  very  powerful  heterodox  sect 
of  Hindus  particularly  flourishing  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  Hindustan.  Their  name,  JainaSy  sig- 
nifies followers  of  Jinoy  the  generic  name  of  deified 
sfiints ;  but,  as  these  saints  are  also  called  A  rhat,  the 
sect  is  frequently  called  A  rhatas.  The  tenets  of  this 
.sect  are  in  several  respects  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Buddhists  [see  Buddhism],  but  they  resemble  in  others 
those  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  Like  the  Buddhists, 
they  deny  the  divine  ori^  and  authority  of  the  Veda 
(which,  however,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  if  the 
doctrines  of  the  latter  are  conformable  to  the  Jaina  ten- 
ets), and  worship  certain  saints  whom  they  consider  su- 
perior to  the  other  beings  of  their  pantheon.  They  dif- 
fer, indeed,  from  them  in  regard  to  the  hbtory  of  these 
personages,  bu^  the  original  notion  which  prevails  in  this 
worship  is  the  same.  Like  the  Brahmanical  Hindus, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  admit  the  institution  of  caste, 
and  perform  the  essential  ceremonies  called  Sanskdras 
(q.  v.),  and  recognise  some  of  the  subordinate  deities  of 
the  Hindu  pantheon  —  at  least  apparently,  as  they  do 
not  pay  especial  homage  to  them,  and  as  they  disregard 
completely  all  those  Brahmanical  rites  which  involve 
the  destruction  of  animal  life.  The  Jainos  have  their 
own  Puranas  and  other  religious  books,  which  in  the 
main  confine  themselves  to  a  delineation  of  their  Tor- 
thankharas,  or  deified  teachers  of  the  sect.  The  Vedas 
of  the  Brahmans  they  supply  by  their  Siddhdntas  and 
Agaynas, 

Their  peculiar  doctrines  are  that  "  all  objects,  mate- 
rial or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine  categories,  call- 
ed Tattwa*  (truths  or  principles),  of  which  we  need  no- 
tice only  the  ninth  and  last,  called  Mokshoy  or  liberation 
of  the  vital  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  action,  i.  c  final 
emancipation.  In  reference  to  it  the  Jainas  not  only 
afllrm  that  there  b  such  a  state,  but  they  define  the  size 
of  the  emancipated  souls,  the  place  where  they  live, 
their  tangible  qualities,  the  duration  of  their  existence, 
the  distance  at  which  they  arc  from  one  another,  their 
parts,  natures,  and  numbers.  Final  emancipation  is  only 
obtained  Un  a  state  of  manhood  (not  in  that  of  a  good 
demon,  or  brute),  while  in  possession  of  five  senses: 
while  possessing  a  body  capable  of  voluntary  motion,  in 
a  condition  of  possibility;  while  possessing  a  mind, 
through  the  sacrament  of  the  highest  asceticism,  in  that 
path  of  rectitude  in  which  there  is  no  retrogression ; 
through  the  possession  of  perfect  knowledge  and  vision; 
and  in  the  practice  of  abstinence.'  Those  who  attain  to 
final  liberation  do  not  return  to  a  worldly  state,  and 
there  is  no  interruption  to  their  bliss.  They  have  per- 
fect vision  and  knowledge,  and  do  not  depend  on  works 
(see  J.  Stevenson,  The  Kalpa  Sutra  andNava  Tattwa^, 
The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before,  are  common 
to  all  classes  of  Jainas,  but  some  differences  occur  in  the 
practice  of  their  duties,  as  they  are  divided  into  relig- 
ious and  lay  orders — Yatis  and  Srdvakaa,  Both,  of 
course,  must  place  implicit  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
saints ;  but  the  Yati  has  to  lead  a  life  of  abstinence, 
taciturnity,  and  continence ;  he  should  wear  a  thin  cloth 
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over  his  month  to  prevent  insects  from  flying  into  it, 
and  he  should  cany  a  brush  to  sweep  the  place  on  which 
he  is  about  to  sit,  to  remove  any  living  creature  out  of 
the  way  of  danger ;  but,  in  turn,  he  may  dispense  with 
aU  acts  of  worship,  while  the  Srdvaka  has  to  add  to  the 
obsen'ance  of  the  religious  and  moral  duties  the  practi- 
cal worship  of  the  saints,  and  a  profound  reverence  for 
his  more  pious  brethren.  The  secular  Jaina  must,  like 
the  ascetic,  practice  the  four  virtues — liberality,  gentle- 
ness, piety,  and  penance ;  he  must  govern  his  mind, 
tongue,  and  acts ;  abstain  at  certain  seasons  from  salt, 
flowers,  green  fruits,  roots,'  honey,  grapes,  tobacco ;  drink 
water  thrice  strained,  and  never  leave  a  liquid  uncover- 
ed, lest  an  insect  should  be  drowned  in  it ;  it  is  his  duty, 
also,  to  \asit  daily  a  temple  where  some  of  the  images  of 
the  Jaina  saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it  three  times, 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  and  make  some  oflfer- 
ings  of  fruits  or  flowers,  while  pronouncing  some  such 
formula  as  '  Salutation  to  the  Saints,  to  the  Purje  Exist- 
ences, to  the  Sages,  to  the  Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in 
the  world/  The  reader  in  a  Jaina  temple  is  a  Yati,  but 
the  ministrant  priest  is  not  seldom  a  Brahman,  since  the 
Jainas  have  no  priests  of  their  own,  and  the  presence  of 
such  Brahmanical  ministrants  seems  to  have  introduced 
several  innovations  in  their  worship.  In  Upper  India 
the  ritual  in  use  is  often  intermixed  with  formulas  be- 
longing more  properly  to  the  Saiva  and  S^kta  wor- 
ship (see  Hindu  Sects  under  India),  and  images  of  Siva 
and  his  consort  take  their  place  in  Jaina  temples.  In 
the  south  of  India  they  appear,  as  mentioned  before,  to 
observe  also  all  the  essential  rites  or  Sansknras  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindu.  The  festivals  of  the  Jainas  arc 
especially  those  relating  to  events  in  the  life  of  their 
deified  saints;  but  they  observe,  also,  several  common  to 
other  Hindus,  as  the  spring  festival,  the  Srtpanchaml, 
and  others"  (Chambers,  Cyclopadia^  s.  v.). 

The  sect  is  divided  into  two  principal  factions — the 
Digambaras  and  the  Swetambaras.  The  name  of  the 
former  signifies  "  sky-clad,"  or  naked,  and  designated 
the  ascetics  who  went  unclad;  but  at  present  they  wear 
colored  garments,  and  dishabilitate  only  at  meal-times. 
The  name  of  the  latter  faction  means  "  one  who  wears 
white  garments."  But  it  is  not  mainly  in  dress  that 
these  two  factions  are  distinct  from  each  other;  there 
are  said  to  be  no  less  than  seven  hundred  different  points 
upon  which  they  split,  84  of  which  are  considered  vital 
by  each  party.  Thus,  e.  g. "  the  Swet&mbaras  decorate 
the  images  of  their  saints  with  ear-rings,  necklaces,  arm- 
lets, and  tiaras  of  gold  and  jewels,  whereas  the  Digam- 
baras leave  their  images  without  ornaments.  Again, 
the  Swet&mbaras  assert  that  there  are  twelve  heavens 
and  sixty-four  Indras,  whereas  the  Digambaras  main- 
tain that  there  are  sixteen  heavens  and  100  Indras.  In 
the  south  of  India  the  Jainas  are  di\4ded  into  two 
castes ;  in  Upper  Hindustan,  however,  they  are  all  of  one 
caste.  It  is  remarkable  that  amongst  themselves  they 
recognise  a  number  of  families  between  wtiich  no  inter- 
marriage can  take  place,  and  that  they  resemble  in  thb 
respect  also  the  ancient  Brahmanical  Hindus,  who  estab- 
lished similar  restrictions  in  their  religious  codes. 

"  Aa  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jaina  creed,  it  is 
stiU  more  fantastical  than  that  of  the  Brahmanical  sects 
(whence  it  is  borrowed  to  a  great  extent),  but  without 
any  of  the  poetical  and  philosophical  interest  which  in- 
heres in  the  gods  of  the  Vedic  time.  The  highest  rank 
amongst  their  numberless  hosts  of  divine  beings — di- 
vided by  them  into  four  classy  with  various  subdi- 
visions— they  assign  to  the  deified  saints,  whom  they 
call  ./Mia,  or  A  rhat,  or  Tirthakaray  besides  a  variety  of 
other  generic  names.  The  Jainas  enumerate  twenty- 
four  Tirthakaras  of  their  past  age,  twenty-four  of  the 
present,  and  twenty-four  of  the  age  to  come ;  and  they 
invest  these  holy  personages  with  thirty-six  superhu- 
man attributes  of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  sameness  of  these  attributes,  they  dis- 
tinguish the  twenty-four  Jinas  of  the  present  age  from 
each  other  in  color,  stature,  and  longevity.    Two  of 


them  are  red,  two  white,  two  bine,  two  blju^ ;  the  vet 
are  of  a  golden  hue,  or  a  yellowish-brown.  The  otba 
two  peculiarities  are  regulated  by  them  with  equal  foe- 
cision,  and  according  to  a  syston  of  decrement,  from 
Ruhabha,  the  first  Jina,  who  was  500  poles  in  etatun. 
and  lived  8,400,000  great  years,  down  to  J/aAaHnz,tbe 
twenty-fourth,  who  had  degenerated  to  the  nze  of  a 
man,  and  was  no  more  than  forty  years  on  earth— the 
age  of  his  predecessor,  Pdrtwandihaj  not  exceeding  100 
years.  The  present  worship  is  almost  restricted  to  tbe 
last  two  Tirthakaras ;  and,  as  the  stature  and  >'ean  of 
these  personages  have  a  reasonable  possibility,  IL  T. 
Colebrooke  inferred  that  they  alone  are  to  be  cooada- 
ed  as  historical  personages.  As,  moreover,  amongst  tt« 
disciples  of  Mahavlra  there  is  one,  Indrabhiiti,  who  b 
called  Gautama t  and  as  Gautama  is  also  a  name  of  tbe 
founder  of  the  Buddha  faith,  the  same  distinguidted 
scholar  concluded  that,  if  the  identity  between  these 
names  could  be  assumed,  it  would  lead  to  the  fonher 
surmise  that  both  these  sects  are  branches  of  the  suce 
stock.  But  against  this  \'iew,  which  would  aasign  to 
the  Jaina  religion  an  antiquity  even  higher  thm  643 
B.C.  (the  date  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  apo- 
theosis of  Gautama  Buddha),  several  reasons  are  aOegol 
by  professor  Wilson.  As  to  the  real  date,  however,  of 
the  origm  of  the  Jauui  faith,  as  the  same  scholar  justfy 
observes,  it  b  immersed  in  the  same  obscurity  which  in- 
vests all  remote  history  amongst  tlie  Hindus.  We  can 
only  infer  from  the  existing  Jaina  literature,  and  fioGi 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  that  it  came  later  into  exist- 
ence than  the  Buddhist  sect,"  See  Colebrooke,  MisctUo- 
neotu  Essays ;  Wilson,  Works,  \  (Lond.  1862  ) ;  Trevor,  /k- 
c/to.  Us  Natiees  and  Missions,  p.  109  f  q. ;  Chambers,  €$- 
clopafdiaf8.v,    Comp. India;  Hixduis)!. 

Janr  (Hebrew  YaXr%  l-^K^,  enUffhtener  ;  Sept.'Iofp, 
'lae/p ;  but  in  1  Chron.  ii,  22,  some  copies  'Aiip ;  in 
Esth.  ii,  5,  'laipoQ ;  compare  'laiipoc,  Mark  v,  22;  J«e- 
phus.  Wary  vi,  1, 8),  the  name  of  three  men,  also  of  ooe 
other  of  different  form  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  The  son  of  Segub,  which  latter  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  his  mother's  side  [see  Aixiption],  but  of 
Judah  on  his  father's  (1  Chron.  ii,  22) ;  but  Jair  is  reck- 
oned as  belonging  to  Manasseh  (Numb,  xxxii,  41 ;  Dent 
iii,  14;  1  Kings  iv,  13),  probably  on  account  of  his  ex- 
ploits and  possessions  in  Gilead,  where  he  appean  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  his  mother  (comp.  1  Cbno. 
ii,  21),  bemg  perhaps  an  illegitinuite  child  (see  Banner 
in  Tholuck's  Liter,  Am,  1886,  p.  11),  or,  at  all  events^  bcr 
heir  (Schwarz,  Paksf.  p.  185),  although  his  possesaocs 
might  strictly  be  claimed  as  an  appanage  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xix,  34).  See  Judah  upox  Joboa5. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  expedition  against  tbe 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  the  time  of  which  is  disputed,  but 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 
Moses  (B.C.  1618),  and  which  seems  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  operations  connected  with  the  conquest  of  the  ctnm- 
try  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  iii,  23 ;  Numb.  xsxHi, 
41 ;  Deut,  iii,  14).  He  settled  in  the  part  of  Arp* 
bordering  on  Gilead,  where  we  find  the  small  towns  thos 
taken  (retaken)  by  him  named  coUectively  Havolh- 
jair,  or  "  Jair's  vilUges"  (Numb,  xxxii,  41 ;  Dent  iii, 
14 ;  Josh,  xiii,  30 ;  1  Kings  iv,  13 ;  1  Chion.  ii,  22>  Set 
Havoth-jair.  These  are  variously  stated  to  have 
been  ticenfy-tkree  (1  Chron.  ii,  22),  thirty  (Judg.  x,  4), 
and  sixty  in  number  (1  Chron.  ii,  23;  Josh,  xiii,  30:  1 
Kings  iv,  13,  in  which  last  passage  they  are  said  to 
have  been  "great  cities,  with  Avails  and  brazen  bais''> 
The  discrepancy  may  easily  be  reconciled  by  the  «ip- 
position  (warranted  by  Numb,  xxxii,  39,  40)  that  al- 
though Jair,  in  conjunction  with  his  relatives,  captoivd 
the  whole  sixty  cities  composing  the  Gileadite  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan  (Deut.  iii,  4\  only 
twenty-three  of  these  were  specially  assigned  to  him; 
whereas,  at  a  later  date,  his  portion  may  have  received 
some  accessions ;  or  the  number  attributed  to  his  de* 
scendant  of  the  same  name  may  be  only  a  round  or  ap* 
proximate  estimate,  as  being  about  one  half  the  entire 
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number.    (For  other  methods  of  adjustment,  see  Wi- 
ner's Reahcorterbuck,  s.  v.  J  air.) 

2.  The  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  a  native  of  Gilead,  in 
Mtnaaseh  (Josephus,  Ant,  v,  7,  6,  'laiipfjc))  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  therefore  probably  descended  from  the  pre- 
ceding, with  whom,  indeed,  he  is  sometimes  confound- 
eiL  He  ruled  twenty-two  years  (B,(X  1296-1274),  and 
his  opulence  is  indicated  in  a  manner  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived;  **lle  had  thirty  sous,  that 
rode  on  thirty  as»-colt8  (Q"*'^J5),  and  they  had  thirty 
cities  (t3*'^'^5  sg&in),  which  are  called  Havoth-jair,  in 
the  land  of  Gilead**  (Judg.  x,  8,  4).  A  young  ass  was 
the  most  valuable  beast  for  riding  then  known  to  the 
Hebrews;  and  that  Jair  had  so  many  of  them,  and  was 
able  to  assign  a  village  to  ever)'  one  of  his  thirty  sons, 
is  very  striking  evidence  of  his  wealth  (see  Kitto*s  Dai- 
Uf  Bible  lUustrat  or  Judg.  v,  6-10).  The  twenty-three 
villages  of  the  more  ancient  Jair  were  probably  among 
the  thirty  which  this  Jair  possessed.  His  burial-place 
was  Camon,  doubtless  in  the  same  region  (Judg.  x,  5). 
It  is  probably  one  of  his  descemlants  (so  numerous)  that 
is  caUetl  a  Jairite  (Heb.  YalH%  '^■^■'5<^  Sept.  'lap/,  2 
Sam.  XX,  26).  Possibly,  however,  the  genuine  reading 
was  ^'^7\\  the  Jathrite,    See  Iua. 

3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shimei  and  father  of  Morde- 
cai,  Esther's  uncle  (£8th.  ii,  5).     B.C  ante  598. 

4.  (Heb.  Yair'j  *1'>5;  marg.,  but  text  Yadr%  "nir^; 
^^h.  awake;  Sept. 'I«ip,Vulg.  corruptly  «a/^tt*.)  The 
father  of  Elhanan,  which  latter  slew  the  brother  of  Go- 
liath (1  Chron.  xx,  5).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam. 
xxi,  19)  we  find,  instead  of  Jair, "  J.vare-*'  p^y^,  ap- 
parently the  plur,  of  the  other  word,  q.  d.  "^5^,  &  forest; 
Sept  'tape,  Vulg.  again  $alfus)f  with  the  addition  "Or- 
^m"  (CS'^X,  toeavera;  Sept,  i»^acVovr€C,Vulg. /w/y- 
miiarius),  which  has  probably  been  erroneously  taken 
by  transcribers  from  the  latter  part  of  the  same  Terse 
(see  Kennlcott's  Diss,  on  the  I/^rew  Texty  i,  78).  B,C. 
ante  1018.     See  Elhanan. 

Ja^uite  (2  Sam.  xx,  26).    See  Jair,  2. 

Jai"ras  ('Ia»poc,  sec  Jair),  an  otherwise  unknown 
niler  of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  whose  only 
daughter  Jesus  r&jtored  to  life  (5Iark  v,  22 ;  Luke  viii, 
41 ;  comp.  Matt,  ix,  18).  A.D.  27.  Some  have  wrong- 
ly inferred  from  our  Saviour's  words,  "The  maid  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth**  (Rautenberg,  in  the  flanndv.  Bein 
ir3{f.  s.  Nutz,  u.  VerffnUg.  1761,  p.  88;  Olshausen,  Com- 
mmt.  i,  821),  that  the  girl  was  only  in  a  swoon  (gee  Ne- 
ander,  Ld)en  Jesu,  p.  847). 

JAITIUS  (laCipoQ)  also  occurs  in  the  Apocrj'pha 
(Esth.  xt,  2)  as  a  Graecized  form  of  the  name  of  J.ur 
(q.  v.),  the  father  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  6). 

Ja'kan  (I  Chron.  i,  42).    See  Jaakan. 

Ja'keh  (Heb.  YakeA'^  T^^'^j pious;  Sept  ht^dfjiEvoc 
[reading  hnp5],Vulg.rom«M  [reading  K|5^]),  a  name 
given  as  that  of  the  father  of  Agur,  the  author  of  the 
apothegms  in  Prov.  xxx,  1  sq.  Interpreters  greatly 
diflfer  as  to  the  person  intcndecL  See  Agur.  The  tra- 
ditional view  is  that  which  gives  the  word  a  figurative 
import  (q.  cL  HiHJP^  obedience^  sc  to  God) ;  and  it  will 
then  become  an  epithet  of  DaWd,  the  father  of  Solomon, 
a  tfrm  appropriate  to  his  character,  and  especially  so  as 
applied  to  him  by  a  son.  Others  understand  a  real 
name  of  some  unknown  Israelite;  and,  in  that  case,  the 
most  probable  supposition  is  that  it  denotes  the  father 
of  the  author  of  some  popular  maxims  selected  by ."  the 
men  of  Hezekiah"  (perhaps  composed  by  them,  or  in 
their  time)^  and  thus  incorporated  with  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon.  But  the  allusion  to  these  latter  compilers  in 
Prov.  XXV,  1,  appears  only  to  relate  to  an  editing  on 
their  part  of  literary  efiTusions  (in  part,  perhaps,  retained 
in  the  memory  by  oral  recitation)  which  are  expressly 
assigned  to  Solomon  as  their  author.  See  Proverbs. 
Prof.  Stuart  {Coviment,  ad  loc.)  adopts  the  suggestion  of 


Hitzig  (in  Zeller's  Theol  Yahrh.  1844,  p.  283),  assented  to 
by  Bertheau  {Kurzgef,  Kxtg,  Handb,  ad  loc.),  and  renders 
the  clause  thus :  "  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  her 

who  was  obeyed  (reading  PT^Ip^)  in  Massa;"  and  in  an 
extended  comparison  with  the  parallel  passage  (xxi,  1), 
defends  and  illustrates  this  interpretation,  making  Ja- 
keh  to  have  been  the  son  and  successor  of  a  certain 
queen  of  Arabia  Petnea,  chiefiy  on  the  ground  that  the 
phrase  ^'^'0  n^^D  bxittb  '^13^1  wUl  bear  no  other 
translation  than  The  words  of  Lenrnel,  king  of  Mas9a, 
But  if  the  construction  be  thus  rendered  more  facile  in 
this  passage,  it  is  more  difiicult'in  the  other,  where 
H^ttH  nj5'^**|2  cannot  be  brought  nearer  his  version 
than  The  son  ofJakeh  of  Massa.  Even  this  rendering 
violates  in  both  passages  the  Masoretic  punctuation, 
which  is  correctly  followed  in  the  Auth.Ver8.;  and  the 
interpretation  proposed,  after  all,  attributes  both  names 
(Agur  and  Lemuel)  to  the  same  person,  without  so  good 
reason  for  such  variation  as  there  would  be  if  they  were 
ascribed  as  epithets  to  Solomon.    See  Itiiiel. 

Ja'kim  (Heb.  Yakim',  D'^pJ,  establisher)^  the  name 
of  two  men.    Sec  also  Jehoiakim. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXtaKiifi  v.  r.  lojc/ft,  Vulg.  Jacim.)  The 
head  of  the  twelfth  division  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as 
arranged  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  12).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  (Sept  'laKii'ft  V.  r.  'Iari;i,  Vulg.  J  acini.)  One  of 
the  *^  sons"  of  Shimhi,  a  Benjamite  resident  at  Jcnisa- 
lem  (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     B.C.  apparently  cir.  688. 

Jakusi,  the  Japanese  divinity  of  physic.  "  His  idol 
is  placed  in  a  small  temple  richly  adorned,  standing  up- 
right on  a  gilt  tarate  flower,  or  f aba  jEgyptiacOy  under 
one  half  of  a  large  cockle-shell  extended  over  his  head, 
which  is  encircled  with  a  crown  of  rays.  He  has  a 
sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  hand  something 
unknown.  The  idol  is  gilt  all  over.  The  Japanese,  as 
they  pass  by,  never  fail  to  pay  their  reverence  to  this 
golden  idol,  approaching  the  temple  with  a  low  bow,  and 
bareheatled,  when  they  ring  a  little  bell  hung  up  at  the 
entrance,  and  then^  holding  both  their  hands  to  their 
foreheads,  repeat  a  prayer.  The  Japanese  relate  that 
this  temple  was  erected  to  Jakusi  by  a  pious  but  poor 
man,  who,  having  discovered  an  excellent  medicinal 
power,  gained  so  much  money  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  give 
this  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  physic." — 
Broughton,  Bibtioth.  IJisL  Sac.  i,  499. 

Jakut.    See  Siberia. 

Ja^on  (Heb.  Yalon',  "jibj,  lodger;  Sept  'JaXtiw  v.  r. 
'lajuwv),  the  last-ni^med  of  the  four  sons  of  Ezra,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  apparently  of  a  family  kindred  with 
that  of  Caleb  (I  Chron.  iv,  17).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  1618. 

Jamabo.    See  Yamabo. 

Jamaica,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  received 
in  1514  the  name  Isla  de  San  Jago.  In  1660  the  native 
population  had  become  nevly  extinct.  For  a  time  Ja- 
maica remained  under  the  administration  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus;  subsequently 
it  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  house  of  Braganza ;  in  16oo 
it  was  occupicil  by  the  English,  and  in  1670  formally 
ceded  to  England,  which  has  ever  since  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  The  importation  of  slaves  ceased  in  1807, 
and  in  1838  the  slaves  obtained  their  entire  freedom. 
The  negro  population  increased  very  rapidly,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  1861,  there  were,  in  a  total 
popuhition  of  441,264,  only  13,816  whites,  mostly  Finglish, 
against  346,374  negroes  and  81,066  mulattoes.  The  col- 
ored population  has  always  complained  of  being  oppress- 
ed and  ill-treated  by  the  former  slaveholders,  who  own 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  property,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  have  withdrawn  firom  the  to^ms  and 
plantations  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  they 
have  formed  a  number  of  new  settlements.  In  October, 
1865,  a  negro  insurrection  broke  out,  in  the  course  of 
which  several  government  buildings  were  stormed  by 
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the  in8ai^nt«f  and  a  number  of  plantations  plundered. 
The  English  governor,  Eyre,  suppressed  the  insurrection 
with  a  severity  which  caused  his  suspension  from  office, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  of  investi- 
gation. The  latter  had,  however,  no  practical  result, 
and  the  Queen's  Bench,  to  which  the  case  of  governor 
Eyre  had  been  referred  by  the  jur^-,  declined  to  insti- 
tute a  triaL 

Before  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  planters  were  in 
general  opposed  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves. 
In  1754  the  Moravian  Brethren  commenced  a  mission 
in  Jamaica,  encouraged  by  several  of  the  planters,  who 
presented  them  an  estate  called  Carmcl.  Their  progress 
was  but  slow.  From  the  beginning  of  the  mission  to 
1804  the  number  of  negroes  baptized  was  938.  From 
1838,  when  complete  liberty  was  granted  to  the  negroes, 
the  MoraWan  mission  prospered  greatly;  and  in  1850, 
the  number  of  souls  under  the  care  of  the  mission  at  the 
several  stations  was  estimated  at  1300.  In  1842  an  in- 
stitution for  training  native  teachers  was  established. 
In  18G7  the  mission  numbered  14  churches  and  chai)els, 
with  11,850  sittings,  9350  attendants  at  divine  worship, 
and  4460  members.  The  number  of  schools  was  17,  and 
of  scholars  30.  The  mission  of  English  Wesleyans  was 
commenced  by  Dr.  Coke  in  1787.  It  soon  met  with  vi- 
olent opposition,  and  the  Legblative  Assembly  of  the 
island  and  the  town  council  of  Kingston  repeatedly 
passed  stringent  laws  for  cutting  off  the  slave  popula- 
tion from  the  attendance  of  the  Weslcyan  meetings,  and 
for  putting  a  stop  to  the  labors  of  the  missionaries. 
From  1807  to  1815  the  missionary  work  was  accordingly 
interrupted,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the  interference  of 
the  home  government  and  the  English  governors  of  Ja- 
maica that  it  could  be  resumed.  But  every  uisurrec- 
tlonary  movement  among  the  negroes  led  to  a  new  out- 
cry against  the  missionaries,  in  particular  the  Wesleyan, 
against  whom,  at  different  times,  special  laws  were  is- 
sued. A  great  change,  however,  took  i)lace  in  public 
opinion  after  the  abolition  of  slaverj',  when  the  Ilouse 
of  Assembly  of  the  island  and  the  Common  Council  of 
Kingston  made  grants  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  Wesleyan 
chapels  and  schools.  In  1846  the  number  of  Church 
members  in  connection  "with  the  Wesleyan  mission 
amoimted  to  26,585 ;  but  from  that  time  it  began  to  de- 
crease, and  in  1853  had  declined  to  19,478.  In  1867  the 
Wesleyans  had  75  churches  and  chapels,  with  34,105 
sittings,  24,210  attendants  of  public  worship,  26  minis- 
ters, 14,661  members,  5107  Sunday-scholars,  and  86  day- 
schools,  with  2563  scholars.  The  English  Baptists  en- 
tered upon  their  mission  in  Jamaica  in  1814.  It  soon 
became  very  prosperous :  in  1839  it  numbered  21,000, 
and  in  1841, 27,706  members.  Since  then  it  has  like- 
wise declined,  and,  according  to  the  returns  of  1867,  the 
number  of  members  has  been  reduced  to  18,947.  The 
mission  has  87  churches  and  chapels,  with  51,320  sit- 
tings, 34,200  attendants  of  public  worship,  33  ministers, 
1  college,  and  14  students.  The  statbtics  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies  and  societies  in  1867  were  as  follows : 


CfaurchM  and  AUentUat*  of 

Chapels. 

pub.  wonbip. 

Mtti'tters. 

Membera. 

Ch.  of  Enfflaud. . 
Londou  Misslou- 

87 

89,710 

33 

•  •  •  « 

ary  Society. . . . 
United  Presbyfs 

m 

B610 

8 

2150 

26 

7965 

IS 

40&4 

United  Free  Ch. 

Methodists 

c 

•  •  «  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

Roman  Catholics 

8 

2920 

11 

1T94 

Amer.  Mission... 

G 

7150 

■  • 

Ch.  of  Scotland. . 

1 

450 

•  • 

■  •  •  • 

Altogether,  the  number  of  persons  under  religious 
instruction  was  estimated  in  1867  at  154,000,  and  the 
churches  and  chapels  together  could  seat  174,000  per- 
sona. Formerly  the  Church  of  England  was  the  State 
church,  and  was  supported  by  the  local  Legislature,  but 
in  1868  the  state  grant  was  abo]ishe<l.  The  island  is  the 
see  of  an  Anglican  bishop  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Wear 
apostolic.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Jambl^tohiui,  or  Iambliciius  (*Ia/i/3Xixoc),  a  cele- 


brated Neoplatonic  philosopher  of  the  4th  centmy, «» 
bom  at  Cbalcis,  in  Coele-Syria.  What  little  we  know 
of  his  life  is  derived  from  the  works  of  Ennapiiis,  a  Soph- 
ist, whose  love  of  the  marvelous  renders  his  testimoer 
doubtful  authority.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  studied 
under  Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  resided  in  Syria  on- 
til  his  death,  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  probably  before  A.D.  838  (Sai> 
das,  B.  v.  'IdfipXixo^ ;  Eunapius,  lamblich.).  He  wb 
deeply  versed  in  the  t>hilo6ophical  system  of  Pltfo  and 
Pythagoras,  as  well  as  in  the  theology  and  phikwphT 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  and  enjoyed  great  Rp» 
utation,  being  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  oonudered 
even  the  equal  of  Plata  In  his  life  of  Pythagoras  he 
appears  as  a  Syncretist,  or  compiler  of  different  system^ 
but  without  critical  talent.  So  far  as  can  be  githemi 
from  fragments  in  his  works  in  Proclus's  commoit&rj 
on  the  Yinueus,  he  went  even  further  than  his  teachm 
in  subtlety  of  arguments,  subdividing  Plotinns's  trinity*, 
and  derinng  therefrom  a  series  of  triads.  ^  larnhhcbu 
distinguishes  first  three  purely  intelUgibU  triads,  tbcs 
three  intelicctutd  ones,  thus  forming  the  vorj-njvfsojMd- 
cal  series,  and  the  votpav.  By  the  side  of  the  gntt 
triad  he  places  inferior  ones,  vioi  frjfiiovfryot,  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  transmit  the  action  of  the  former.  He  b 
also  distinguished  from  Plotinus  and  Porph}^  bj  u  al- 
most superstitious  regard  for  numerical  formulaa  Al 
the  principles  of  his  theology  can  be  represented  br 
numbers:  the  monad,  the  supreme  unit,princi|deofiil 
unity,  as  well  as  of  all  diversity;  two,  the  intcikicttbe 
first  manifestation  or  development  of  unity ;  three,  tht 
soul,  or  ^tifiiovpyoiy  the  principle  which  brings  all  pro- 
gressive beings  back  to  unity ;  four,  the  prindple  of  imi- 
versal  harmony,  which  comprises  the  causes  of  all  thiop; 
eight,  the  source  of  motion  (x«^<nc)»  taking  all  be- 
ings away  fVom  the  supreme  principle  to  disperK  then 
through  the  world ;  idne,  the  principle  of  all  idesatr 
and  of  all  perfection ;  and  finally,  ten,  the  result  cftBl  tltt 
emanations  of  the  rd'Ev.  Neither  Plotinns  nor  ?oc- 
phyry,  whatever  their  regard  for  P>'thagora8''s  doctrines, 
ever  went  to  such  an  extent  in  reducing  their  princii^ 
to  numerical  abstractions"  (Vacherot,  /Jut.  Critifu  dt 
VEcoie  cTA  lexandrie,  voL  ii).  Jamblichos  did  not  aoqoi- 
esce  in  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Neoplatiuusti,  bit 
thought  that  man  could  be  brought  iiito  direct  conuut- 
nication  with  the  Deity  through  the  medium  of  theoipc 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  thus  attached  great  importance 
to  mysteries,  initiations,  etc  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  the  most  imiK>rtant  of  which  are :  1.  Ilfpc  II«^a- 
yopot;  a\pi<nu>Ci  intended  as  a  preparation  Ux  the  stot  t 
of  Plato,  and  consisting  originally  of  ten  books,  five  oi 
which  are  now  lost.  The  princifial  extant  are  Tltpi  tw 
TlvBayopucov  j^iov  (published  first  by  J.  Arcerios  Theo- 
doretuis,  Franeker,  1598,  4to;  best  etL  L.  Kuster,  Am^t. 
1707,  4to;  and  Th.  Kiesslmg,  Lpx.  1815,  2  vds.  8to;; 
— nporpcmrot  Xoyoc  c/c  ^Xotro^iay  (Th.  Kieadiiig. 
Lpz.  1818,8vo);t— n<pt  jcotv^c  fiaOfifiaruoK  iirariifafc 
(Yilloison,  A  neodota  Grwca,  ii,  188  sq. ;  J.  G.  Fries,  Copen- 
hagen, 1790,40):— T«i  ^ioXoyovfuva  Hie  dptSft^rt^ 
(Ch.  Wechel,  Paris,  1543,  4to;  Tr.  Ast,  I4ML  1817,  8to). 
2.  The  ricpc  fw<m)(HbtVi  in  one  book,  in  which  a  pntsi 
named  Abammon  is  introduced  as  replying  to  a  kttcf 
of  Porphyrins.  He  endeavors  to  vindicate  the  truth, 
purity,  and  divine  origin  of  Egyptian  and  Chaldee  the- 
oiogYf  and  maintains  that  man,  through  theurgic  ntcK 
may  commune  with  the  Deity.  There  has  been  woe 
controversy  concerning  the  authenticity  of  this  ik-ork, 
but  Tcnnemann  and  other  eminent  critics  think  therein 
no  good  reasons  why  the  authorship  should  be  dcoie^lt'' 
lamblichus.  It  was  published  by  Ficinus  (Venice,  1*^ 
4to,  with  a  Latin  transL);  X.  ScuteUius  (Rome,  JaTi^ 
4to),  and  Th.  Gale  (Oxf.  1678,  foL,  with  a  Latin  tnaAX 
etc.  See  Eimapiua,  VifcB  Sopkist, ;  Julian,  Orat.  ir,  146: 
Kpist,  40  ;  Dodwell,  £xcercif,  de  A^tcUe  P^Aoff.  17W; 
Hcbenstreit,  Dissert atio  de  JamabUci  Doctrma,  LeipL 
1704, 4to ;  Brucker,  llistoria  eritica  PkUowpkite,  ii.  2W, 
431;  Tillemont,  I/ist,  des  JCmperatrs,  vi,  246;  Tennc- 
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nann,  (7etcA.  <fer  Pkilosophiej  vi,  246 ;  Ritter,  Gesch,  iter 
Pkihtopkie,  iv,  647;  Fabricius,  Bibtioikeca  GrtBcOj  voL 
iv,  pt  iit,  p.  60;  Tiedroann,  (JeUt  der  SpekuUU,  Philoso- 
pkie,  ni,  453 ;  Jules  Simon,  Histoire  de  CEcole  d^A  Uxan- 
Irie,  ii,  187-265^Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bi- 
jgraphjfy  ii,  549 ;  Hoefer,  A'bttr.  Bu^.  Geniraky  xxvi,  805 
»q. ;  Lanlner,  Works,  voL  viii ;  Butler,  Hitt.  A  ne,  PkUos, 
i,  76, 77 ;  ii,  821, 329.     See  Neoplatonism. 

Jam'brds  Clafi/3p^,  prob.  of  Egyptian  etymolo- 
srv),  a  person  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  opposed 
Hoses  (2  Tim.  ili,  8).     &C.  1658.     See  Janmes. 

JamH^rL  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas  Macca- 
bfeus  (RC.  161),  **  the  children  of  Jambri"*  are  said  to 
have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a  detachment  of  the 
Haccabiean  forces,  and  to  have  suffered  reprisals  (1  Mace 
ix,  36-4 1).  The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the 
rariety  of  readings  is  considerable :  'lafippi,  'Ia/i/3pctv, 
'A/i/3poc,  'Aftppi ;  Sjnr.  A  mbrei,  Josephus  {A  nt,  xiii,  1, 2) 
read  o(  'Afiapaiov  TaiSt^y  and  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  true  reading  is  'Afipi  (-<0»  <^  'om  which  occurs 
daewhere  (1  Kings  xvi,  22 ;  Joseph.  A  nt.  viii,  12, 5,  *Afm- 
fMvof ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  18,  Heb.  '''^T2y,Vulg.  A  fori;  1 

Chron.  ix,  4,  'AuPpatfi,  i.  e.  Amorites. 
It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  Michaelis,  Grimm,  1 

Usee,  ix,  36)  that  the  original  text  was  "^n^QM  "^SS, 

**  the  sons  of  the  Amorites,"  and  that  the  reference  is  to 
a  family  of  the  Amorites  who  had  in  early  times  occu- 
pied the  town  Medeba  (ver.  86),  on  the  borders  of  Reu- 
ben (Numb,  xxi,  30, 31).— Smith. 

James,  or  rather  Jacobus  ('IaKa)/3oc,  the  GrsBcized 
fomi  of  the  name  Jacob),  the  name  of  two  or  three  per- 
lons  mentioned  in  the  New  Test 

1.  Jaxbs,  thg  son  op  Zbbedbb  (laxut^c  6  rov 
Z</3c^atov),  and  elder  brother  of  the  evangelist  John,  by 
one  or  the  other  of  which  relationships  he  is  almost  al- 
ways designated.     Their  occupation  was  that  of  fisher- 
men, probably  at  Bethsaida,  in  partnership  with  Simon 
Peter  (Lake  v,  10).     On  comparing  the  account  given 
in  Matt  iv,  21,  Biark  i,  19,  with  that  in  John  i,  it  would 
<ppear  that  James  and  John  had  been  acquainted  with 
oar  Lord,  and  had  receive<l  him  as  the  Messiah,  some 
time  before  he  called  them  to  attend  upon  him  statedly 
—a  call  with  which  they  immediately  complied.    A.D. 
27.    Their  mother's  name  was  Salome  (Matt  xx,  20; 
xxrii,  56;  comp.  with  Mark  xv,  40 ;  xvi,  1).     We  find 
James,  John,  and  Peter  associated  on  several  interesting 
occasions  in  the  Saviour's  life.    They  alone  were  pres- 
ent at  the  transfiguration  (Matt  xvii,  1 ;  Mark  ix,  2 ; 
Luke  ix,  28) ;  at  the  restoration  to  life  of  Jaims's  daugh- 
ter (Mark  v,42;  Luke  viii,  51);  and  in  the  garden  of 
(■^thsemane  during  the  agony  (Mark  xiv,  38;  Matt 
«ri,37;  Luke  xxi,  87).    With  Andrew  they  listened 
in  private  to  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Iflark  xiii,  3).    James  and  his  brother  appear  to 
bave  indulged  in  false  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
tfewah,  and  were  led  by  ambitious  views  to  join  in  the 
fequest  made  to  Jesus  by  their  mother  (Matt  xx,  20-28 ; 
Mark  X,  85).    From  Luke  ix,  52,  we  may  infer  that  their 
^coBperament  was  warm  and  impetuous.    On  account, 
Probably,  of  their  b(^dness  and  energy  in  discharging 
4»eir  apostleship,  they  received  from  their  Lord  the  ap- 
j^l*tion  of  Boanerges  (q.  v.),  or  Sons  of  Thunder  (for 
■^  various  explanations  of  this  title  given  by  the  fa^ 
see  Suiceri  Thes,  Ecetes,  &  v.  Bpovr^,  and  LUcke's 
Bonn,  1840,  Eudeitung,  c.  i,  §  2,  p.  17).     See 
James  was  the  first  martyr  among  the  apostles 
xii,  1),  A.D.  44.   Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  frag- 
>t  preserved  by  Eusebins  {H%sLEccles,i,9),  reports 
t  the  oflker  who  conducted  James  to  the  tribunal  was 
iofioenced  by  the  bold  declaration  of  his  faith  as  to 
ibrace  the  Gospel  and  avow  himself  also  a  Christian ; 
'Consequence  of  which,  he  was  beheaded  at  the  same 
Pe.— Kitto. 

I  For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  connection 
pi  Spain,  sec  the  Roman  Breviary  (wF«if.5.ydc: /Ip.), 
1  which  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  and  the  conversbn 
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of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to  him,  and  where  it  is  as- 
serted that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  and  that 
his  remains  were  translated  to  Compoetella.  See  also 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Apostolloal  History  written  by 
Abdias,  the  (pseudo) 'first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdias, 
De  historia  ceriaminis  ApostoHci,  Paris,  1566);  Isi- 
dore, Devitdet  obitu  SS.  utriusque  Testam,  No.  LXXIII 
(Hagonoie,  1529) ;  Pope  Calixtus  IPs  four  sermons  on 
St  James  the  AposUe  {BibL  Pair.  Magn.  xv,  824) ;  Ma- 
riana, De  A  dventu  Jacc^  Apostoli  Afttjoris  in  hispaniam 
(CoL  Agripp.  1609) ;  Baronius,  Mariyroloffhtm  Romamtm 
ad  JuL  25,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1589) ;  BoUandus,  A  da  Sano^ 
torwH  ad  Jul.  25,  vi,  1-124  (Antwerp,  1729) ;  Estius, Comm. 
tn  Act,Ap,  c.  xii;  Amiot,in  dtfialiora  loca  S.  Script. 
(CoL  Agripp.  1622) ;  Tillemont  Mhnoires  pour  servir 
a  V Histoire  Ecdisiastique  des  six  premiers  siikdes,  i,  899 
(Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no  shadow  of  foundation 
for  any  of  the  legends  here  referred  to,  we  pass  them  by 
without  further  notice.  Even  Baronius  shows  himself 
ashamed  of  them;  Estius  gives  them  up  as  hopeless; 
and  miemont  rejects  them  with  as  much  contempt  as 
his  position  wotdd  allow  him  to  show.  Epiphanius, 
without  giving,  or  probably  having  any  authority  for 
or  against  his  statement,  reports  that  St  James  died  un- 
married (S.  Epiph.  Adv.  liar,  ii,  4,  p.  491,  Paris,  1622), 
and  that,  bke  hb  namesake,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Naza- 
rite  {ibid,  iii,  2, 13,  p.  1045).— Smith. 

2.  James,  the  ^  son"  or  ALPKiKUS  (laKiafioQ  h  rov 
'AX^iov),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Mark  iii,  18 ;  Matt 
X,  8 ;  Luke  vi,  15 ;  AcU  i,  18).  A.D.  27-29.  His  moth- 
er's name  was  Mary  (Bfatt  xxvi,  56 ;  Mark  xv,  40) ;  in 
the  latter  passage  he  is  called  Jambs  the  Less  (u  /iirpoc, 
the  Little),  either  as  being  younger  than  James,  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  or  on  account  or  his  low  stature  (Mark  xvi, 
1 ;  Luke  xxiv,  10).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  same  with  *Mame8,  thr  Lord's 
BRoniBR"  (GaL  i,  19);  but  the  express  title  of  Apostle 
given  to  him  in  this  last  passage,  as  well  as  in  1  Cor. 
XV,  7  (comp.  also  Acts  ix,  27),  seems  decisive  as  to  their 
identity— no  other  James  being  mentioned  among  the 
Twelve  except  ^  James,  the  brother  of  John,"  who  was 
no  near  relative  of  Christ  Another  question  is  whether 
he  was  the  same  with  the  James  mentioned  along  with 
Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas,  as  Christ's  brethren  (Matt  xiii, 
55 ;  Mark  vi,  3).  This  depends  upon  the  answer  to  two 
other  questions:  1st  Is  the  term  '^brother"  {ddiX^g) 
to  be  taken  in  the  proper  sense,  or  in  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  kinsman,  in  these  texts?  The  use  of  the  tiUe 
in  the  last  two  passages,  as  well  as  in  John  ii,  12 ;  Matt 
xii,  46-50 ;  Mark  iu,  31-85 ;  Luke  viii,  19-21 ;  Acts  i,  14, 
in  explicit  connection  with  his  mother,  and  in  relations 
which  imply  that  they  were  members  of  his  immediate 
family,  most  naturally  requires  it  to  be  taken  in  its  lit- 
eral sense,  especially  as  no  intimation  is  elsewhere  con- 
veyed to  the  contrary.  See  Bkother.  Nor  can  the 
term  ^  sisters"  {AdiX^i),  employed  in  the  same  connec- 
tion (Matt,  xiii,  56;  Mark  vi,  3),  be  referred  to  other  than 
uterine  relatives.  This  inference  is  sustained  by  the 
striking  coincidence  in  the  names  of  the  brotiiers  in  the 
list  of  the  apostles  (namely,  James,  Judas,  and  apparent- 
ly Simon,  Luke  vi,  15, 16;  Acts  i,  13)  with  those  in  the 
reference  to  Christ's  brothers  (namely,  James,  Judas,  Si- 
mon, and  Joses,  Matt  xiii,  55 ;  Mark  vi,  3),  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  ^^  James  the  Less  and  Joses"  are  said  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  same  Mary  who  was  **  the  wife  of  C!leo- 
phas"  (Mark  xv,  40;  and  Matt  xxvii,  56;  comp.  with 
John  xix,  25).  2d.  Who  is  this  «  Mary,  the  wife  of  CJleo- 
phas?"  In  the  same  verse  (John  xix,  25)  she  is  called 
"his  [Christ's]  mother's  sister"  (j}  fiijTrip  avroif  leai  4 
ASi\<firi  rijc  prirpbg  ahrov,  Mapia  j}  rov  KAwirot,  xai  4 
MaydaXrivTi) ;  and,  although  some  interpreters  distin- 
guish between  these  appellations,  thus  making  four  fe- 
males in  the  enumeration  instead  of  three,  yet  the  inser- 
tion of  the  distinctive  particle  jcat,  "and,"  between  each 
of  the  other  terms,  and  its  omission  between  these,  must 
be  understood  to  denote  their  identity.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  no  two  sisters  perman  would  ever  have 
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tlie  same  name  given  to  them,  an  unprecedented  over- 
sight that  would  produce  continua]  confusion  in  the  fam- 
ily ;  besides,  the  law  did  not  allow  a  man  to  be  married 
to  two  sisters  at  the  same  time  (Lev.  xviii,  18),  as  Jo- 
seph in  that  case  would  have  been ;  nor  would  either  of 
these  objections  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  two  Biarys 
to  have  been  half-sisters.  The  only  plausible  conjecture 
is  that  they  are  called  sisters  (i.  e.  sisters-in-law),  be- 
cause of  their  marriage  to  two  brothers,  Cleophas  and  Jo- 
seph; a  supposition  that  is  strengthened  by  their  ap- 
parent intimacy  with  each  other,  and  their  similar  con- 
nection with  Jesus  intimated  in  John  xix,  26.    Cleophas 
(or  Alphsus)  seems  to  have  been  an  elder  brother  of 
Joseph,  and  dying  without  issue,  Joseph  married  his 
wife  (probably  before  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin,  as 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  older  than  she)  according 
to  the  Levirate  law  (Deut  xxv,  5) ;  on  which  account 
his  oldest  son  by  that  marriage  is  styled  the  (legal)  son 
of  Cleophas,  as  well  as  (reputed  half-)  brother  of  Jesus. 
See  Alpilkus;  Mary.    This  arrangement  meets  all 
the  statements  of  Scripture  in  the  case,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  declarations  of  early  Christian  writers.    (See  No. 
6,  below.)    The  only  objection  of  any  force  against  such 
an  adjustment  is  the  statement,  occurring  towards  the 
latter  part  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  that  '^  neither  did 
his  brethren  believe  on  him"  (John  vii,  6),  whereas  two 
of  them,  at  least,  are  in  this  way  included  among  his  dis- 
ciples (namely,  James  and  Jude,  if  not  Simon) ;  and,  al- 
though they  are  mentioned  in  Acts  i,  14  as  subsequent- 
ly 3rielding  to  his  claims,  yet  the  language  in  John  vU, 
7  seems  too  decisive  to  admit  the  supposition  that  those 
there  referred  to  sustained  so  prominent  a  position  as 
apostles  among  his  converts.     A  more  likely  mode  of 
reconciling  these  tvro  passages  is  to  suppose  that  there 
were  still  other  brothers  besides  those  chosen  as  apos- 
tles, not  mentioned  particularly  anywhere  (perhaps  only 
Joses  and  one  younger),  who  did  not  believe  on  him  im- 
til  a  very  late  period,  being  possibly  convinced  only  by 
his  resurrection.    Indeed,  if  three  of  these  brethren  were 
apostles,  the  language  in  Acts  i,  18, 14,  requires  such  a 
suppositiou;  for,  after  enumerating  the  eleven  (includ- 
ing, as  usual,  James,  Simon,  and  Jude),  that  passage 
adiU, "  and  with  his  brethren,^    Whether  these  mention- 
ed brothers  (as  indeed  may  also  be  said  of  the  tUters,  and 
perhaps  of  Simon)  were  the  children  of  Mary,  Cleophas's 
widow,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  uncertain ;  yet  in  the 
expression  **  hex  first-horn  son,"  applied  to  Jesus  (Luke 
ii,  7),  as  well  as  in  the  intimation  of  temporary  absti- 
nence only  in  Matt  i,  25,  there  seems  to  be  implied  a 
reference  to  other  children  (see  Virgin)  ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  given  why  such 
should  not  have  been  the  case;  we  may  therefore  con- 
jecture that  while  James,  Simon,  Jude,  and  Joses  were 
Joseph's  children  by  Geophas's  widow,  and  the  first  three 
were  of  sufficient  age  to  be  chosen  apostles,  all  the  oth- 
ers were  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  among  them  only 
some  sisters  were  of  sufficient  age  and  notoriety  at 
Christ's  second  visit  to  Nazareth  to  be  specified  by  his 
townsmen  (Matt  xiii,  65;  Mark  vi,  8),  Joses  and  the 
children  of  the  Virgin  generally  being  the  *'  brethren" 
that  4id  not  believe  in  Jesus  till  late  (John  vii,  6;  Acts 
i,  14).    See  Jude.    To  the  objection  that  if  the  Virgin 
had  had  other  children,  especially  sons  (and  still  more, 
a  half-son,  James,  older  than  any  of  them),  she  would 
not  have  gone  to  live  with  the  apostle  John,  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  it  may  be  replied  that  they  may  have  been 
still  too  young  (except  James,  who  was  already  charged 
with  the  care  of  his  own  mother),  or  otherwise  not  suit- 
ably circumstanced  to  support  her;  and  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  still  the  express  direction  of  Jesus,  her  eldest 
son,  would  have  decided  her  residence  with  "Uie  be- 
loved disciple,"  who  was  eminently  fitted,  as  Christ's  fa- 
vorite, no  less  than  by  his  amiable  manners  and  com- 
parative affluence,  to  discharge  that  dutv.    See  John. 
(See  Meik  Quart,  Rev,  Oct  1851,  p.  670^672.)    See  on 
the  No.  8,  below. 
There  have  been  three  principal  theories  on  the  sub- 


ject :  1.  For  the  identity  of  James,  the  Loid's  brotho. 
with  James  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Alphms,  we  find  [wt 
Routh,  Rdiq.  Sacr.  i,  16, 43, 280  [Oxon.  1846])  Qmm 
of  Alexandria  {NypotyposeiSj  bk.  vii,  apod  Eusebius.^. 
£.  i,  12 ;  ii,  1)  and  Chrysostom  (oi  Gal  i,  19).   This  kr- 
pothesis,  being  warmly  defended  by  St.  Jerome  (m  Mas. 
xii,  49)  and  supported  by  St  Augustine  (Ooirfra  Faui. 
xxii,  85)  etc),  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the  Wet- 
em  Church.    2.  Parallel  with  this  opinion,  there  exbt- 
ed  another  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  Jana  to 
the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  thmfen 
not  identical  with  the  son  of  Alphcuk    This  is  ir^ 
found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen^ti 
Matt  xiii,  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  aodibe 
Pseudo- Apostolical  Constitution  of  the  3d  ceotury  (0^ 
lo.  Cod.  Apocr,  i,  228 ;  Const,  Apost.  vi,  12).    It  is  idopt- 
ed  by  Eusebius  {Comm,  in  Esai,  xvii,  6 ;  H.  E.\  Ii;  ii 
1).     Perhaps  it  is  Origen's  opinion  (see  OuluM 
ii,  12).     St  Epiphanius,  St  Hilary,  and  St  Ambrae  ve 
have  already  mentioned  as  being  on  the  same  eide.  So 
are  Victorinus  (Vict,  Phil,  w  GaL  apud  Maii  Scrift.T^" 
nov.  call  [Romffi,  1828])  and  Gregory  Nyssen  {Opp.ii 
844,  D.  [Palis  ed.  1618)],  and  it  became  the  Rapeed 
belief  of  the  Greek  Church.    8.  The  Helvidian  hrpotk- 
sis,  put  forward  at  first  by  Bonosus,  Hdridiitt,  nd  Jo- 
vinian,  and  revived  by  Herder  and  Strauss  in  GenDUjr, 
is  that  James,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  and  the  sialen  were 
all  children  of  Joseph  and  Mar>',  while  James  the  apoa- 
tle  and  James  the  son  of  Alphieus  (whether  one  or  tfQ 
persons)  were  different  from,  and  not  akin  with  thee 
"  brothers  and  sistera"  of  our  Lord.    English  thedt^ 
cal  writers  have  been  divided  between  the  fint  utd  se^ 
ond  of  these  views,  with,  however,  a  prefJerence « tie 
whole  for  the  first  hjrpothesis.      See,  e,  g.  Lanlwr.vi, 
496  (London,  1788) ;  Pearson,  Mwor  Works,\,m{Od 
1844),  and  On  Me  Crted,  i,  808 ;  ii,  224  (Oxford,  18»); 
Thomdike,  i,  5  (Oxf.  1844) ;  Home's  Introd.te  H.S.'v, 
427  (Lond.  1884),  etc     On  the  same  side  axe  lightH 
Witsius,  Lampe,  Baumgarten,  Semler,  Gabler,  Eichbcn. 
Hug,  Bertholdt,  Guericke,  Schneckenburger,  Meier.  Sta- 
ger, Gieseler,  Theile.    Lange,  Taylor  (C>p. v,20  [Looto 
1849]),WUson  (0»p.  vi,  678  [Oxf.  1859]),  and  Cave  W' 
o/St.  James)  maintain  the  second  hypothesis  with  V«- 
sius,  Basnage,  Valesius,  etc     The  third  is  held  bv  Dr. 
Davidson  (Introd,  New  Test,  voL  iii)  and  by  Dean  Alfetl 
(Greek  Test,  iv,  87).     Our  own  position,  it  will  be  ptf- 
ceived,  combines  parts  of  each  of  these  views,  miinw'^ 
ing  with  (1)  the  identity  of  the  two  Jameses,  with  (i) 
the  Levirate  marriage  of  Joseph  and  the  widow  (^^^ 
phsus,  and  with  (3)  that  these  were  all  the  diildRn  d 
Joseph  and  in  part  of  Mary.    See  James,  Episru  of 
(below). 

3.  James,  the  brother  op  the  Lord  (o  i^^ 
Tov  Kvpiov  [GaL  i,  19]).  Whether  this  James  is  Wffi- 
tical  with  the  son  of  ^phseus  is  a  questiou  which  I^ 
Neander  pronounces  to  be  the  most  diifficult  in  the  ip»- 
tolic  hbtory ;  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  cansidcri»« 
particularly  under  this  head  the  arguments  that  hi^ 
been  urged  in  support  of  the  n^;ative.  We  read » 
Matt,  xiii,  55,  **  Is  not  his  mother  caUed  Maiy,  and  fe» 
brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Jadasri* 
in  Mark  vi,  8, "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  am  of  Met. 
and  brother  of  James  and  Josee,  and  of  Jnda  and  SiDi»- 
and  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us?"  Those  flic^ 
who  suppose  the  terms  of  affinity  in  these  andpanl^ 
passages  to  be  used  in  the  laxer  sense  of  near  t^^f^ 
have  remarked  that  in  Mark  xv,  40  mention  b  Didej^ 
"  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Jose*;'  «^ 
that  in  John  xix,  25  it  is  said  "  there  stood  br  thea«J 
of  Jesus  his  mother  and  his  mother^s  sister,  lltiy*^ 
wife  of  Qeophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene  f  they  tha^ 
infer  that  the  wife  of  Cleophas  is  the  same  as  the  ffi^ 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  consequently  that  Jtf^ 
(supposing  Cleophas  and  Alphsus  to  be  the  aaoe  oifl^ 
the  former  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  aco*^ 
ing  to  the  Greek  orthography)  was  a^  eoum  rf^ 
Lord,  and  on  that  account  tamed  his  brother^  and  ths 
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the  other  individuals  called  the  brethren  of  Jesus  stood 
in  the  same  relation.     It  is  also  urged  that  in  the  Acts, 
after  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  we  read 
only  of  one  James ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  improbable 
that  our  Lord  would  have  committed  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  the  beloved  disciple  had  there  been  sons  of  Jo- 
seph living,  whether  the  offspring  of  Mary  or  of  a  for- 
mer marriage.    Against  this  view  it  has  been  alleged 
that  in  several  early  Christian  writers,  James,  the  broth- 
er of  the  Lord,  is  distinguished  from  the  son  of  Alph»us, 
that  the  identity  of  the  names  Alphseus  and  Cleophas  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
words  *^his  mother's  sister,"  in  John  xix,  25,  are  to  be 
considered  in  apposition  with  those  immediately  follow- 
ing—"Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,"  or  intended  to  desig- 
nate a  different  individual,  since  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  two  sisters  should  have  had  the  same  name. 
Wieseler  {Studien  wtdKritiken,  1840,  iii,  648)  maintains 
that  not  three,  but  four  persons  are  mentioned  in  this 
passage;  and  that,  since  in  Matt,  xxvii,  56,  and  Mark 
XV,  40,  be^des  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Mary,  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses,  Salome  also  (or  the  mother  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee)  is  named  as  present  at  the  Crucifixion, 
it  follows  that  she  must  have  been  the  sister  of  our 
Lord's  mother.     But,  even  allowing  that  the  sons  of  Al- 
phteos  were  related  to  our  Lord,  the  narrative  in  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Acts  presents  some  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  not  the  persons  described  as  **  the 
brethren  of  Jesus."    (1.)  The  brethren  of  Jesus  are  asso- 
ciated with  his  mother  in  a  manner  that  strongly  indi- 
cates their  standing  in  the  filial  relation  to  her  (Matt. 
xil,  46 ;  Mark  iii,  81 ;  Luke  viii,  19 ;  Matt,  xiii,  56,  where 
"sisters"  are  also  mentioned);  they  appear  constantly 
together  as  forming  one  family  (John  ii,  12) :  **  After 
this  he  went  down  to  Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother, 
'  and  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples"  (Kuinoel,  Comment, 
in  Matt,  xii,  46).     (2.)  It  is  explicitly  stated  that  at  a 
period  posterior  to  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, among  whom  we  find  "  the  son  of  Alphieus,"  "  nei- 
their  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him"  (John  vii,  5 ; 
Lttcke's  Comments),    Attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made 
by  Giotius  and  Lardner  to  dilute  the  force  of  this  lan- 
guage, as  if  it  meant  merely  that  their  faith  was  imper- 
fect or  wavering — "  that  they  did  not  believe  as  they 
should;"  but  the  language  of  Jesus  is  decisive:  '*My 
time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is  always  ready ; 
the  world  cannot  hate  you,  but  me  it  hateth"  (compare 
this  with  John  xv,  18, 19 :  "  If  the  world  hate  you,"  etc). 
As  to  the  supposition  that  what  is  affirmed  in  John's 
Gospel  might  apply  to  only  some  of  his  brethren,  it  b 
evident  that,  admitting  the  identity,  only  one  brother  of 
Jesus  would  be  left  out  of  the  "company  of  the  apos- 
tles."   (3.)  Luke's  language  in  Acts  i,  13, 14,  is  opposed 
to  the  identity  in  question ;  for,  after  enumerating  the 
^)05tle8,  among  whom,  as  usual,  is  "  James,  the  son  of 
Alphsus,"  he  adds, "  they  all  continuetl  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Maiy, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren,"    From  this 
passage,  however,  we  learn  that  by  this  time  his  breth- 
ren had  received  him  as  the  Messiah.    That  after  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  we  find  only  one  James 
mentioned,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  probably  only  one,  "the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  re- 
mained at  Jerusalem ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  silence  of  the  historian  respecting  the  son  of  Alphse- 
Qs  is  not  more  strange  than  respecting  several  of  the 
other  apostles,  whose  names  never  occur  after  the  cata- 
logue in  i,  13.    Paul's  language  in  GaL  i,  19  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Lord's  brother  with 
the  son  of  Alphieus  by  its  ranking  him  among  the  apos- 
tles, but  others  contend  that  it  is  by  no  means  decisive 
(Winer,  GrammcUik,  4th  edit,  p.  517 ;  Neander,  Ilittory 
ffthePlanHng.etc, u, 5  [En^ translation]).     Dr. Nie- 
meyer  {Charakieristik  der  Bibel,  i,  899  [Halle,  1880]) 
enumerates  not  less  than  five  persons  of  this  name,  by 
distingmshing  the  son  of  Alphseus  from  James  the  Less, 
and  assuming  that  the  James  last  mentioned  in  Acts  i, 


13  was  not  the  brother,  bnt  the  father  of  Judas.  Amidst 
this  great  disagreement  of  views  (see  in  Winer's  Reaheor, 
s.  V.  Jacobus ;  Davidson's  Introd,  to  the  iV:  T.  iii,  302  sq. ; 
Home's  Introduction,  new  ed.  iv,  591,  n. ;  Piinceton  Re- 
view,  Jan.  1865),  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  main 
question  is  that  given  above  (No.  2),  idenrifying  James, 
the  son  of  Alphseus  or  Cleophas  with  one  of  the  apostles, 
the  literal  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  son  of  Mar}',  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  Virgin  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  of 
both  with  Joseph  (but  see  Alford,  Prolegg.  to  vol.  iv,  pt. 
1  of  his  Comment,  p.  88  sq.).  This  Levirate  explanation 
is  summarily  dismissed  by  Andrews  {Life  of  our  Lord, 
p.  108)  and  Mombert  (in  the  Am.  edit,  of  Lange's  Com- 
mentary, introd.  to  cpist  of  James,  p.  19)  as  "  needing  no 
refutation ;"  but,  although  conjectural,  it  is  the  only  one 
that  makes  it  possible  for  James  to  have  been  at  once 
ChritCs  brother  and  yet  the  eon  of  A  Iphaus,  If  he  was 
likewise  the  jsame  with  the  eon  of  Mary,  the  wife  ofCieo- 
phas,  the  theory  may  be  said  to  be  demonstrated.  Oth- 
er treatises  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Mill's  Accounts  of  our 
Lord's  Brethren  Vindicated  (Cambridge,  1843) ;  Schaff, 
Das  Verhaltniss  des  Jacobus,  Bruders  des  Herm,  und  Ja- 
cobus A  Iphdi  (Berlin,  1842) ;  Gabler,  Be  Jacobo,  epistoke 
eidem  ascripta  auctori  (Altorf,  1787).  For  other  mono- 
graphs, see  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmaium,  p.  31. 

If  we  examine  the  early  Christian  writers,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject.  Euse- 
bius  {llisi,  EccUs,  ii,  1)  says  that  James,  the  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  brother  of  the  Lord,  son  of  Joseph,  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  was  sumamed  the  Just  by  the  ancients 
on  account  of  his  eminent  virtue.  He  uses  similar  lan- 
guage in  his  Evangelical  Demonstration  (iii,  5).  In  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  he  reckons  fourteen  apostles,  viz. 
the  twelve,  Paul,  and  James,  the  toother  of  our  Lord.  A 
similar  enumeration  is  made  in  the  *^ Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions'* (vi,  14).  £piphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  Theopby- 
lact  speak  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  as  being  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Cleophas.  They  suppose  that  Joseph  and 
Cleophas  were  brothers,  and  that  the  latter  dying  without 
issue,  Joseph  married  his  widow  for  his  first  wife,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  custom,  and  that  James  and  his  breth- 
ren were  the  offspring  of  this  marriage  (Lardner's  Cred- 
Unlity,  Ii,  118;  Works,  iv,  548;  i,  163^  v,  160;  Bist,  of 
Heretics,  ch.  xi,  §  1 1 ;  Works,  viii,  527 ;  Supplement  to  the 
Credibility,  ch.  xvii ,  Works,  vi,  188).  A  passage  from 
Joeephus  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  Ecdes,  ii,  23),  in 
which  James,  the  brother  of  "  him  who  is  called  Christ,'* 
is  mentioned  {Ant,  xx,  9, 1) ;  but  in  the  opuiion  of  Dr. 
Lardner  and  other  eminent  critics,  this  clause  is  an  in- 
terpolation (Lardner's  Jewish  Testimonies,  ch.  iv ;  Woi'ks, 
vi,  496).  That  James  was  formally  appointed  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  himself,  as  reported  by  Epipha- 
nius  {Hceres,  Ixxviii),  Chrysostom  {Horn,  xi  in\  Cor, 
rit),  Produs  of  Constantinople  {De  Trad,  Div,  LUurg.), 
and  Photius  {Ep,  157),  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows 
this  account  in  a  passage  of  his  history,  but  says  else- 
where that  he  was  appointed  by  the  apostles  {H,  Eccl. 
ii,  23).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  author  who 
speaks  of  his  episcopate  {Hypotyposeis,  bk.  vi,  apud  Eu- 
sebius, Hist,  Ecc  ii,  1),  and  he  alludes  to  it  as  a  thing  of 
which  the  chief  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  might 
well  have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement  reports 
that  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  delivered  the  gift 
of  knowledge  to  James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  Peter,  who 
delivered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  they  to  the 
seventy.  These  views  of  the  leadership  of  James  in 
the  college  of  the  apostles  agree  with  the  account  in 
Acts  (Ix,  27 ;  xii,  17 ;  xv,  13, 19).  According  to  Hege- 
sippus  (a  converted  Jew  of  the  2d  century)  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  undertook  the  government  of  the 
Church  along  with  the  apostles  (/icrd  rStv  &iroiTT6Kwv), 
He  describes  him  as  leading  a  life  of  ascetic  strictness, 
and  as  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Jews  (ap. 
Euseb.  Hist,  Ecdes,  u,  23).  But  in  the  account  hf  givte 
of  his  martyrdom  some  drcumstances  are  highly  im- 
probable (see  Routh,  Reliquia  Sacrce,  i,  228),  although 
the  event  itself  is  quite  credible  (A.D.  62).    In  the  apoc- 
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ryphal  GrOfpel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  precipitated  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple, 
then  assaulted  with  stones,  and  at  last  dispatched  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  fuller's  pole  (Lardner*s  SuppU- 
went,  ch.  xvi,  Worhy  vi,  174 ;  Neander,  PUmUng,  etc,  ii, 
9, 22).     Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sappus  does,  in  somewhat  different  words,  having  evi- 
dently copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him.    Ue  adds 
a  few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere  assertions  or 
conclusions  of  his  own  {Hares,  xxix,  4;  Ixxviii,  13). 
He  calculates  that  James  must  have  been  ninety-six 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  adds  (on  the  aur 
thority,  as  he  says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others) 
that  he  wore  the  mraXov  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he 
probably  confounds  him  with  St.  John  (Polycr.  apud 
Eusebius,  Jlistor.  EccUs.  v,  24.     But  see  Cotta,  De  lam, 
pont.  App,  Joan,  Jac  et  Marci  [  Tub.  1 756]  ).     Gregory 
of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried,  not  where  he  fell, 
but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  a  tomb  in  which  he  had 
already  buried  Zacharias  and  Simon  (De  ghr,  mart,  i, 
27).    The  monument — ^part  excavation,  part  edifice — 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Tomb  of  St. 
James,"  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so-called  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.    The  tradition  about  the  monument  in  ques- 
tion is  that  SL  James  took  refuge  there  after  the  capture 
of  Christ,  and  remained,  eating  and  drinking  nothing, 
until  our  JiOrd  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection (see  Quaresmius,  etc,  quoted  in  Tobler,  SUoah^ 
etc,  p.  299).    The  legend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  be 
first  mentioned  by  Maundeville  (A.D.  1320 :  see  Early 
Trav.  p.  176).     By  the  old  travellers  it  is  often  called 
the  "  Church  of  Sl  James."    Eusebius  teUs  us  tliat  his 
chair  was  preserved  down  to  hiy  time  (on  which  see 
Heinichen*s  Excursus  \^Exc  xi,  ad  Euseb,  J/ist,  Eccles. 
vii,  19,  voL  iv,  p.  957,  ed.  Burton]).     We  must  afld  a 
strange  Talmudic  legend  which  appears  to  relate  to 
James.    It  is  found  in  the  Midrash  Kohelethj  or  Com- 
mentary on  Ecdesiastes,  and  also  in  the  Tract  A  bodah 
Zarah  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.     It  is  as  follows :  '*  R. 
Elleaer,  the  son  of  Dama,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and 
there  came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu,  the  son  of  Pandera;  but 
&  Ismael  suffered  him  not,  saying,  *  That  is  not  allowed 
thee,  son  of  Dama.*     He  answered, '  Suffer  me,  and  I 
will  produce  an  authority  against  thee  that  is  lawful,' 
but  he  could  not  produce  the  authority  before  he  ex- 
pired.   And  what  was  the  authority  ?    This :  *'  Which 
if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them'  (Lev.  xviii,  5).     But 
it  is  not  said  that  he  shall  die  in  them."    The  son  of 
Pandera  is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given 
to  our  Lord  when  representing  him  as  a  magician.    The 
same  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  (Hares,  Ixxviii)  to 
the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John  Damascene  (De 
Fide  Orth,  iv,  15)  to  the  grandfather  of  Joachim,  the 
•uppoaed  father  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    For  the  identifi- 
cation of  James  of  Secama  (a  place  in  Upper  Gralilee) 
with  James  the  Just,  see  Mill  (Historic,  Criticism  of  the 
Gospdf  p.  818,  Camb.  1840).— Kitto;  Smith.    For  the 
apocryphal  works  attributed  to  James,  see  Ja31es,  Spu- 
Bious  Writixos  of. 

JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF;  said,  accordhig  to  Eusebius 
(Hist,  Eccles,  ii,  28),  to  be  the  first  of  the  so-called  Cath- 
olic epistles  (ffo^oXupai),  as  being  addressed  to  classes 
of  Christians  rather  than  to  individuals  or  particular 
communities.    See  Epistles,  Catholic 

I.  Authorship, — As  the  writer  simply  styles  himself 
*^  JameSf  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
the  question  as  to  whom  this  may  designate  has  been  a 
subject  of  keen  and  prolonged  controversy,  since,  as  Eu- 
sebius has  again  remarked,  there  were  several  of  this 
name.  James  the  Great,  or  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was 
pnt  to  death  under  Herod  Agrippa  about  the  year  44, 
and,  therefore,  the  authorship  cannot  with  any  proprie- 
ty be  ascribed  to  him,  though  a  Syriac  MS.,  published 
1^  Widmandstadt,  and  an  old  Ladn  version,  published 
by  Martianay  and  Sabatier,  make  the  assertion.  The 
authonhip  has  been  assigned  by  not  a  few  to  James 


the  Leas,  6  /uKpoc,  the  son  of  AlphsDos  or  Cleophas,  sad 

by  others  to  James,  the  Lord's  brother.    Many,  how« 

ever,  maintain  that  the  two  names  were  home  by  tk 

same  individual,  James  being  called  the  Lord's  binthcr 

either  as  being  a  cousin  or  adoptive  brother  of  Jena 

(Lange,  art  Jacobus  in  Herzog's  Encyklopadie),  or  ai  a 

son  of  Joseph  by  a  Levirate  connection  with  the  widov 

of  Cleophas — the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  and  Theopbr- 

lact ;  or  as  a  won  of  Joseph  by  a  fornix  marri^e^-the 

view  of  St  Chrysostom,  Hilar}',  Cave,  and  Basnage.  Or 

the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  some  that  James,  son  of 

Alphsns,  and  James,  brother  of  our  Lord,  were  diitinct 

persons,  the  latter  bdng  a  uterine  brother  of  Jesus,  isd 

standing,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Gospek^ 

in  the  same  relation  with  him  to  their  comrooo  motbcr 

Mary — as  in  Bfatt  xii,  47 ;  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3;  Joha 

ii,  12 ;  Acts  i,  14.     On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  the 

former  hypothesis,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  the  qoet- 

tion,  referring  the  reader  to  the  previous  article,  ind  to 

that  on  Bbotheks  of  our  Lord.    There  are  also  tine 

excellent  monographs  on  the  subject :  Blom,  Tkni  Dih 

serf,  de  toiq  ddtX^otQ  Kvpiov  (Lugd.  Bat  1839);  ScbiS, 

Das  Verhaltniss  des  Jacobus  Brvdtrs  des  Herm  (BafiB, 

1842);  Wijbelingh,  QuU  est  epistola  Jacobi  Scriftorf 

(Groningen,  1854).    For  the  other  side,  see  Mill  on  tk 

Mythical  Jnterpretation  of  the  Gospels,  p.  219,  ed.  kc, 

1861.     Dr.  Mill  hdd  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Msit, 

or  that  she  was,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  dif  rapOtmc, 

and  thus  virtually  forecloses  the  entire  investipttioa. 

It  serves  little  purpose  to  sneer  at  those  who  hold  the 

opposite  theory  as  having  their  prototypes  in  the  Anti- 

dicomarianites  or  Helvidians  of  the  4th  ccntunr. 

According  to  our  \dew,  the  author  of  this  qiistk  vs 
the  Lord's  brother,  and  an  apostle,  or  one  of  tbe  trdve. 
In  GaL  ii,  9,  Paul  classes  him  with  Peter  and  John.  iQ 
three  being  pillars  (orvXoi),  He  is  said  by  Uegeiip(i«* 
(Eusebius,  ^wr.ii,  28)  to  have  received  the  govemnent 
of  the  Church,  ftird  rwv  AwooroXiav,  not  post  af»^ 
losj  as  Jerome  wrongly  renders  it,  but  aUmg  rilh  iU 
apostles — as  the  natural  rendering  is — or  was  received 
by  them  into  a  collegiate  relation.  In  the  pseudo-Qen- 
entines,  and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutioos,  boireTV, 
he  is  traditionally  separated  from  the  apostkai  It  i> 
quite  gproundless  on  the  part  of  Mlesder  (Studies  »i 
KriiVxn,  1842),  Stier,  and  Davidson  to  argue  that  tbe 
James  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  GalatiaDS  b  « 
diflferent  poson  from  the  James  referred  to  in  tbe  se^ 
ond  chapter.  Again,  we  have  Paul  distinctly  acknovl- 
edging  the  high  position  of  the  brethren  of  the  Loid 
when  he  ranges  them  between  **  other  apostks^  tsd 
"  Cephas*^  in  1  Cor.  ix,  5. ,  By  universal  consent  Juoes 
was  called  o  dUatoQ,  and,  being  martyred,  was  svoceed- 
ed  by  a  cousin,  Symeon,  second  of  the  cousins  of  the 
Lord,  and  a  son  of  Alphieus  (ovra  dvtil/tov  rt^  KfP*^ 
devrtpov).  Thus  James  was  the  superintendent  of  d» 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and,  probably  on  account  of  con- 
tinuous residence,  possessed  of  higher  influence  theie 
than  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  who  cosld 
only  be  an  occasional  visitor.  *^  Certain  from  Jiio»' 
(rtvic  Awd  'laKufiov)  went  down  to  Antioch,  bef«« 
whom  Peter  prevaricated,  as  if  he  had  stood  in  swe  cf 
the  stricter  Judaic  principles  of  James  and  his  ftxty 
(Acts  XV ;  GaLii).  It  seems,  therefore,*  vciy  Mtnnl 
that  one  occupying  this  poution  in  the  theocratic  ID^ 
tropolis  should  write  to  his  believing  brethren  cf  tte 
Dispersion.  He  sympathized  so  strongly  with  the  nxr- 
iads  of  the  Jews  who  believed  and  yet  were  zesloos  (f 
the  law — (i^Xwr^i  rov  vopov — that  for  their  sskct,  tad 
to  ward  off  their  hostility,  he  advised  the  apostle  i^ 
to  submit  to  an  act  of  conformity.  This  conserntirt 
spirit,  this  zeal  for  the  law  at  least  as  the  morsl  nik  d 
life,  and  this  profession  of  Christianity  along  with  nni- 
form  obedience  to  the  ''customs,"  seem  to  us  cfasracto' 
istic  elements  of  the  epistle  before  us. 

The  opinion  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  was  diff^ 
ent  fh>m  James,  the  son  of  AlphsMis,  and  not  an  spoa(l<'< 
is  held  by  acmcnt,  Herder,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Keni, 
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SchafT,  Winer,  Stier,  Rothe,  and  Alford.  Davidson, 
while  hoklmg  the  opinion  that  the  Lord's  brother  and 
James  the  apostle  are  different  persons,  ascribes  the 
epistle  to  the  latter.  But  the  theory  seems  to  violate 
all  the  probabilities  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  early 
fathers  and  historians.  That  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
is  James  the  apostle,  is  an  opinion  maintained  by  Baro- 
nius,  Lardner,  Pearson,  Gabler,  Eichhom,  Hog,  Gaericke, 
Meier,  Gieseler,  Theile,  and  the  most  of  other  writers. 

IL  Cojwmeal  AutAoritjf. — The  epistle  is  found  in  the 
Syriae  Peshito  in  the  2d  century,  a  yanrion  which  cir- 
culated in  the  neighborhood  of  that  country  to  which 
James  and  his  readers  belonged,  and  the  translator  and 
his  coadjutors  must  have  had  special  historical  reasons 
for  inserting  James  in  their  canon,  as  they  exclude  the 
Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse.    There  are  clauses  in  Clement  of 
Rome  (^Ad  Cor,  xxxii)  and  in  Hermas  {Matidat,  xii,  15) 
which  probably  may  refer  to  correspondent  portions  of 
this  epistle,  though,  perhaps,  they  may  only  allude  di- 
rectly to  the  Septuagint.    The  quotation  from  the  Latin 
version  of  Irenseus  {A  dvers.  Hares,  iv,  16)  appears  to  be 
more  direct  in  the  phrase  ^*et  amicus  Dei  vocatus  est." 
But  this  phrase,  found  also  in  Clement,  seems  to  have 
been  a  current  one,  and  Philo  calls  Abraham  by  the 
same  appellation.    We  cannot,  therefore,  lay  such  im- 
mediate stress  on  these  passages  as  is  done  by  Kern, 
Wiesinger,  and  others,  though  there  is  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  passages  in  the  apostolical 
iaUiers,  bearing  any  likeness  of  style  or  thought  to  the 
apostolical  writings,  were  borrowed  from  them,  as  either 
direct  imitations  or  unconscious  reproductions.     This 
epistle  is  quoted  by  Origen  (/n  JoatLy  in  Operoy  iv,  806) ; 
and  the  Latin  version  of  Rutinos  uses  the  phrase  JacO' 
kts  apostoliu  as  a  preface  to  a  quotation.    This  father 
quotes  the  epistle  also  as  ascribed  to  James— iv  rj  ^c- 
(Mfiivp  'lajntf/Jov  itrurroXj;  though,  as  Kern  remarks, 
Origen  says  that  the  doctrine  **  faith  without  works  is 
dead"  is  not  received  by  all — o^  mr/x^P^l^^v-    Clement 
of  Alexandria  does  not  quote  it,  but  Eusebius  says  that 
he  expounded  all  the  catholic  epistles,  including,  how- 
ever, iu  the  range  of  his  comments  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
otbas  and  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.   Tertullian 
seems  to  make  no  reference  to  it,  though  Credner  su[h 
poses  an  allusion  to  ii,  23  in  the  second  book  Adversus 
Judaot  {Opercu,  ed.  Oehler,  ii,  704).     Eusebius  places  it 
among  the  Antilegomena  (Hittor,  Ecdes.  ii,  23 ;  iu,  25), 
saying  of  the  epistle,  under  the  first  reference,  after  he 
had  just  spoken  of  its  author's  death,  itniov  ik  t^c  vo- 
9(itTM  fitv,  etc,  '^  It  is  reckoned  spurious — ^not  many 
of  the  andenta  have  mentioned  it;"  subjoining,  how- 
ever, that  it  and  Jude  were  used  in  most  of  the  church- 
es   In  other  places  Eusebius  quotes  James  without 
hesitation,  calling  the  epistle  by  the  sacred  title  of 
ypa^4,  and  its  author  6  itpbQ  atrooroXog.     Jerome  is 
very  explicit,  sa3ring  that  James  wrote  one  epistle, 
which  some  asserted  had  been  published  by  another  in 
his  name,  but  that  by  degrees  and  in  process  of  time 
C'paullatim  tempore  prooedente")  it  obtained  authority. 
Jerome's  assertion  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  several  persons  named  James,  and  that  confusion 
on  this  point  was  one  means  of  throwing  doubt  on  the 
epistle.    There  seems  to  be  also  an  allusion  in  Hippoly- 
tos  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  122)  to  ii,  13,  in  the  words  t)  ydp 
cpiffiC  aviXtutc  Itrri  rtf  fir^  irotTitrayn  Afoc.    It  was  at 
tength  received  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  897,  and 
in  that  century  it  seems  to  have  been  all  but  universally 
acknowledged,  both  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es—Theodore of  Mopsuestia  being  a  noarked  exception, 
because  of  the  allusion  in  it  (v,  11)  to  the  book  of  Job. 
At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  its  genuineness  was 
s^sin  called  in  question.     Luther,  in  his  preface  to  the 
N.  T.  in  1522,  comparing  it  "  with  the  best  books  of  the 
«.  T.,"  stigmatized  it  as  "  a  right  strawy  epistle  (eine 
reetu  ttroheme  Epittd)^  being  destitute  of  an  evangelic 
J^w^."    Cyril  Lucar  had  a  similar  objecrion,  that 
Qttlat's  name  was  coldly  mentioned,  and  that  only  once 


or  twice,  and  that  it  treated  merely  of  morality — (^sola 
a  la  moralita  attende" — Lettret  Aneodote$f  p.  85,  Amster- 
dam, 1718).  Erasmus  had  doubts  about  it,  and  so  had 
cardinal  Cajetan,  Fladus,  and  the  Magdeburg  ceoturia- 
tors.  Grotius  and  Wetstein  shared  in  these  doubts,  and 
they  are  followed  by  Schleiermacher,  Schott,  De  Wette, 
Reuss,  the  Tubingen  critics  Baur  and  Schwegler,  and 
Ritschl  in  his  EnMehung  der  A  U-hxtkoL  KirdU,  p.  150. 
These  recent  critics  deny  its  apostolic  source,  and  some 
of  them  place  it  in  the  2d  century,  from  its  resemblance 
in  some  parts  to  the  Clementine  homilies.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  objections  of  almost  all  these  opponents 
spring  mainly  fh>m  doctrinal  and  not  from  critical  views, 
being  rather  originated  and  sustained  by  the  notion  form- 
ed of  the  contents  of  the  epistle  than  resting  on  any  prop- 
er historical  foundation.  We  have  not  space  to  go  over 
the  several  objections,  such  as  the  absence  of  the  teml 
apostle  from  the  inscription,  though  this  is  likewise  not 
found  in  several  of  Paul's  epbtles;  the  want  of  individ- 
uality in  the  document,  though  this  may  easUy  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  author  in  rela- 
tion to  his  readers ;  and  the  apparent  antagonism  to  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  consider.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  object,  with 
Wetstein  and  Theile,  that  James  refers  to  the  apocry- 
phal writings,  a  practice  unknown  till  a  later  period,  for 
Theile's  array  of  passages  {ProlegomeMif  p.  46)  does  not 
prove  the  statement,  as  Huther's  reply  to  this  and  other 
similar  objections  has  shovm  at  length,  and  step  by 
step.  Nor,  lastly,  can  it  be  said  that  the  Greek  style  of 
the  epistle  betrays  a  culture  which  the  author  coidd  not 
possess.  The  s^'le  is  nervous,  indeed,  and  is  more  He- 
braistic in  its  general  structure  than  in  its  individuid 
phrases,  as  in  its  short  and  pithy  clauses,  the  absence 
of  logical  formula,  the  vrant  of  elaborate  constructions, 
its  oratorical  fervor,  and  the  simple  and  direct  outflow 
of  thoughts  in  brief  and  often  paralleUstic  clauses  In- 
tercourse with  foreign  Jews  must  have  been  frequent  in 
those  days,  and  there  are  always  minds  which,  from  nat- 
ural propensity,  are  more  apt  than  others  to  acquire  a 
tasteful  facility  in  the  use  of  a  tongue  which  has  not 
been  their  vernacular.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
account,  we  have  every  reason  to  accept  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle,  the  trial  it  has  passed  through 
giving  us  fuller  confidence  in  it,  since  the  principal  ob- 
jections are  the  offspring  either  of  polemical  prejudice, 
or  of  a  subjective  criticism  based  more  on  aesthetic  ten- 
dendes  than  historical  results.  Ranch  has  faintly  ob- 
jected to  the  integrity  of  the  epistle,  asserting  that  the 
condusion  of  v,  12-20,  may  be  an  interpolation,  because 
it  is  not  in  logical  harmony  with  what  precedes ;  but 
he  has  had  no  followers,  and  Kern,  Theile,  Sehnecken- 
burgor,  and  others  have  refuted  him — logical  sequence 
bdng  a  form  of  critical  argument  wholly  inapplicable  to 
this  epistle.  (See  Davidson,  Inirod,  to  N,  T.  iii,  831  sq«) 
See  Antilboomena. 

IIL  The  Pertonsfor  whom  the  Epistle  is  intended, — 
The  salutation  is  addressed  ^to  the  Twdve  Tribes 
which  are  scattered  abroad'*  (rate  ^(tf^fca  fvXaic  raX^ 
iv  ry  dtaiTwopq[).  They  were  Jews,  d^iX^oi — brethren 
or  bdieving  Jews,  and  they  lived  beyond  Palestine,  or 
in  the  Dispersion.  Such  are  the  pldn  characteristics, 
national  and  religious,  of  the  persons  addressed.  There 
are,  however,  two  extremes  of  religious  opinion  about 
them.  Some,  as  Lardner,  Macknight,  Theile,  Credner, 
and  Hug,  imagine  that  the  epistle  is  meant  for  all  Jews, 
But  the  inscription  forbids  such  a  suppodtion.  The 
tone  of  the  epistle  implies  that  **  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  addressed  fellow-believers — "  brethren" — 
" begotten"  along  with  himsdf  (tifiac)  "by  the  word  of 
truth,"  and  all  of  them  bearing  the  "  gt>od  name"  (KctKbv 
ovofta).  The  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  implies 
also  that  they  hdd  "  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  Glory,"  and  they  are  exhorted  not  to  hold  it 
inconsistently,  along  with  manifest  respect  of  persons,  or 
showing  unfounded  social  preferences.  They  are  told 
besides,  in  v,  7,  to  exercise  patience,  eotc  r^c  irapov- 
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mag  tov  Kvpiov,  till  the  public  promiBed  adrent  of  the  I 
Lord  their  Sayioor.  The  rich  men  denonnoed  in  v,  1 
may  not  have  belonged  to  the  Church  in  reality,  but 
this  startling  denunciation  carried  in  it  warning  to  them 
and  comfort  to  the  poor  and  persecuted.  May  there  not 
be,  in  a  letter  to  a  church,  holy  invective  against  those 
without  it,  who  annoy  and  oppress  its  unresisting  mem- 
bers ?  Dean  Alford,  after  Huther,  inclines  to  include  in 
the  iioffiropd  Jews  also  in  Palestine — Judaa  being  re- 
garded as  the  centre.  He  refers  to  the  phrase,  Acts  viii, 
1  (jravrfQ  ok  tutnfdpfiaav  Kard  tAq  x^''^  ^C  'lov^a- 
toQ  Kai  ^fiapdao).  But  the  use  of  the  verb  here  in 
its  general  sense  and  in  an  easy  narrative  cannot  modi- 
fy the  popular  meaning  of  diaowopd  as  the  technical  or 
geographic  title  of  Je^vs  beyond  Palestine. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  by  KQster 
{Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1831),  Kern,  Neudecker,  and  De 
Wette,  that  the  title  in  the  inscription  b  a  symbolic  one, 
and  signifies  simply  Christians  out  of  Palestine,  as  the 
true  Israel  of  God.  A  modification  of  this  view  is  held 
by  others,  viz.,  that  while  the  epistle  is  addressed  to  be- 
lieving Jews,  believing  heathen  and  unconverted  Jews 
are  not  excluded.  But  the  phrase  iu  the  inscription,  as 
in  Acts  xxvi,  7,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  and 
with  no  spiritualized  meaning  or  reference.  The  entire 
tone  and  aspect  also  are  Jewish.  The  place  of  ecclesi- 
astical meeting  is  frwayiayt) ;  the  law,  vofioQy  is  of  su- 
preme authority.  The  divine  unity  is  a  primary  and 
distinctive  article  of  faith,  the  ordinary  terms  of  Jewish 
obtestation  are  introduced,  as  is  also  the  prophetic  epi- 
thet symbolizing  spiritual  unfaithfulness, /locxoXi^^C  (iv, 
4).  Anointing  with  oU  is  mentioned,  and  the  special  re- 
gard to  be  paid  (i,  27)  to  orphans  and  widows  finds  its 
basis  in  repeated  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  errors 
refuted  also  are  such  as  naturally  arose  out  of  Pharisaic 
pride  and  formalism,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  promised 
Christ  in  a  spirit  of  traditional  carnality.  The  fact  that 
the  Dispersion  was  found  principally  in  the  East— that 
is,  in  Syria  and  adjacent  countries — countenances  the 
presumption  that  this  epistle  is  found  in  the  Peshito  at 
so  eariy  a  period  because  it  had  immediate  circulation 
in  that  region,  and  there  had  proved  the  fitness  and  use- 
fulness of  its  counsels  and  warning.  Josephus  says  of 
the  Dispersion,  that  the  Jews  were  scattered  everywhere, 
'kXhotov  ii  TJ  "^vpiq,  dvafUfuyfiivov  (WVir,  vii,  8,  8). 
The  persons  addressed  were  poor;  the  rich  were  their 
persecutors,  their  own  partialities  and  preferences  were 
worldly  and  inconsistent ;  they  wanted  perfect  confidence 
in  God,  and  stumbled  at  the  divine  dispensations;  sins 
of  the  tongue  were  common,  eagerness  to  be  public 
teachers  was  an  epidemic  among  them;  they  spoke 
rashly  and  hardly  of  one  another;  and  they  felt  not  the 
connection  between  a  living  faith  and  a  holy  life.  So- 
ciety was  under  a  process  of  apparent  disintegration, 
wars  and  fightings  were  frequent,  with  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Its  extremes  were  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
with  no  middle  class  between ;  for,  though  tradings  and 
journey ings  quite  in  Jewish  style  are  referred  to  (iv,  18, 
14),  the  principal  occupation  was  husbandry,  with  no 
social  grade  between  those  who  owned  and  those  who 
reaped  the  fields.    See  Dispersion. 

IV.  TtTrte  and  place  ofipriting  the  Epittle, — ^The  place 
most  probably  was  Jerusalem,  where  James  had  his  res- 
idence. Many  allusions  in  the  epistle,  while  they  apply 
to  almost  any  Eastern  locality,  carry  in  them  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  that  country,  in  the  metropolis  of 
which  James  is  known  to  have  lived  and  labored.  These 
allusions  are  to  such  natural  phenomena  as  parching 
winds,  ver.  1-11 ;  long  drought,  v,  17, 18 ;  the  early  and 
latter  rain,  v,  7 ;  saline  springs,  iii,  12 ;  proximity  to  the 
sea,  i,  6 ;  iii,  4  (Ung^s  EkUeihing^  ii,  489).  Naturally 
fVom  the  holy  capital  of  Judaea  goes  forth  from  the 
**  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  a  solemn  circular  to 
all  the  believing  brethren  in  the  Dispersion — for  to 
them  James  was  a  living  authority  to  which  they  bow- 
ed, and  Jerusalem  a  holy  centre  that  stirred  a  thousand 
loyal  associations  ^lithin  them. 


It  is  not  80  easy  to  determine  the  time  at  winch  toe 
epistle  was  written.  Many  place  the  date  about  the 
year  60 — close  on  the  mar^rrdom  of  James  the  Joat,  or 
not  long  bef<nre  the  destruction  <^  Jerusalem — aa  Midiae- 
lis,  Pearson,  Mill,  Guericke,  Burton,  Maidmigbt,  Bkck 
{Evnieii^  p.  547, 1862),  and  the  older  comDsentators  gen- 
erally. Hug  and  De  Wette  place  it  after  the  EpsBtle  to 
the  Hebrews,  to  which  they  imagine  it  contains  socne 
allusions — Hug  holding  that  it  was  written  (nberiegt) 
on  set  purpose  against  Paul  and  his  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  So  also  Baur  {PauUutj  p.  677).  But  ibex 
reasons  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  great  argu- 
ment that  the  Epistle  of  James  was  written  to  opfiose 
either  the  doctrine  or  counteract  the  abiisea  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justifkation  by  faith  has,  aa  we  shall  see,  do 
foundation.  The  notion  that  this  cpistlo  is  in  some 
sense  corrective  in  its  tone  and  purpose  appears  plaua- 
ble  to  us,  as  Paul  is  so  usually  read  by  us  before  James 
that  we  gain  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  him,  wbi^ 
James  occupies  also  a  later  place  in  the  ordinarr  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  state  of  the  Je- 
dsBo-Christians  addressed  in  the  epistle  is  not  that  wfairii 
we  know  to  have  existed  at  and  before  the  year  60, 
There  is  no  allusion  to  the  fierce  disputations  i»  to  the 
value  and  permanence  of  circumcision,  the  authority 
and  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  law,  or  the  conditioos 
on  which  Gentile  converts  should  be  admitted  into  iht 
Church — the  questions  discussed  at  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem. Controversies  on  these  points,  it  is  asserted,  sat- 
urated the  Church  during  many  years  before  the  fkU  c^ 
Jerusalem,  and  no  one  could  address  Jewish  ocmveits  at 
any  length  without  some  alluaon  tor  them.  Tlie  myri- 
ads who  believed,  as  James  said,  were  **  all  zeakias  oi 
the  law**  (Acts  xxi,  20) ;  and  that  zeal  assumed  so  niaiiT 
false  shapes,  threw  up  so  many  barriers  in  the  way  «^ 
ecclesiastical  relationship,  nay,  occasionally  so  infrii^al 
on  the  unconditioned  freeness  of  the  Goqiel  as  to  rob  it 
of  its  simplicity  and  power,  that  no  Jew  addressing  Jew- 
ish believers  with  the  authority  and  from  the  poaitiai 
of  James  could  fail  to  dwell  on  those  disturbing  and  as- 
grossing  peculiarities.  The  inference,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  many  critics,  is,  that  the  epistle  was  written  prist 
to  those  keen  and  universal  discussions,  and  to  that  state 
of  the  Church  which  gave  them  origin  and  contiaa- 
ance;  prior,  therefore,  also  to  the  time  when  the  labon 
of  the  apostle  Paul  among  the  Gentiles  called  such  at- 
tenrion  to  their  success  that  ^certain  from  James  came 
down**  to  Antioch  to  examine  for  themselves  and  camr 
back  a  report  to  the  mother  Church  in  Jemsalcm  (Acts 
XV ;  GaL  ii).  The  epistle,  on  this  view,  might  be  writ- 
ten shortly  before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem — probaUj 
about  the  year  45.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Neander, 
Schneckenbuiger,  Theile,  Thiersch,  Huther,  Davidson, 
and  Alford. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wiesinger  and  Bleek  justly  ofc^ect 
that  the  iiiter\'al  supposed  is  too  limited  for  sodi  a 
growth  of  Christianity  as  this  epistle  implies.  Mote- 
over,  although  the  argument  in  fiivor  of  an  eariy  date, 
drawn  from  the  supposed  design  of  counteracting  the 
mi8inter()retation  of  some  of  PauVs  doctrines  (comp.  S 
Pet.  iii,  16),  is  scarcely  tenable,  yet  the  epistle  mantfest- 
ly  presupposes  such  a  general  intelligence  of  Gospd 
terms  and  truth  as  could  hardly  have  obtained,  csfiecia}- 
ly  abroad,  so  early  as  prior  to  the  first  council  at  Jemsa- 
1cm  (Acts  xv).  Indeed,  many  of  the  above  aignments  ia 
favor  of  this  very  early  date  are  self-contradictory;  fix 
it  was  precisely  at  this  period  that  the  disputes  and  con- 
troversies in  question  raged  most  fiercely,  not  having  yet 
been  authoritadvely  determined  by  any  ecclesiastical 
consultation  (oomp.  Paul*s  strong  contoition  with  Pefer 
and  Barnabas) ;  whereas  the  official  edict  of  that  coun- 
cil precluded  any  further  public  discussioii.  In  this  re^ 
spect  the  Epistle  of  James  will  fairiy  compare  with  thai 
to  the  Hebrews,  written  about  the  same  time.  The 
reasoning,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  hold  good  agaicK 
so  late  a  date  as  immediately  preceding  Jerusakm^ 
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fall  (80  Macknight  infers  Arom  t,  1) ;  for  at  that  time 
the  old  controversy  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  re- 
vived. De  Wette  adduces  the  allusion  to  the  name 
"Christians**  in  ii,  7,  as  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the  late 
dste ;  but  this  wotdd  only  require  a  date  later  than  that 
of  Acts  xi,  26.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  decidedly 
preponderates  in  favor  of  the  interval  between  Paul's 
two  imprisonments  at  Rome,  or  about  A.D.  62. 

y.  Object  of  Writvtff. — ^The  main  design  of  the  epis- 
tle is  not  to  teach  doctrine,  but  to  improve  morality. 
James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N.  Test. ;  not  in  such 
sense  a  moral  teacher  as  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
maintainer  and  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  yet 
mainly  in  this  epistle  a  moral  teacher.  There  are  two 
ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic  of  the  epistle. 
Some  commentators  and  writers  see  in  James  a  man 
who  had  not  realized  the  essential  principles  and  pecul- 
iarities of  Christianity,  but  was  in  a  transition  state, 
half  Jew  and  half  Christian.  Schneckenbuiger  thinks 
that  Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life. 
Neander  is  of  much  the  same  opinion  {Pfianzung  und 
Leitmgy  p.  579).  The  same  notion  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  ProC  Stanley  and  dean  Alford.  But  there  is 
another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  accounting  for 
the  (act  James  was  writing  for  a  special  class  of  per- 
sona, and  knew  what  that  class  especially  needed ;  and 
therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  he  adapt- 
ed his  instructions  to  their  capacities  and  wants.  Those 
for  whom  he  wrote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish 
Christians,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  James, 
tiring  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what  were  the 
chief  ons  and  vices  of  his  countrymen ,  and,  fearing 
that  his  flock  might  share  in  them,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
to  warn  them  against  the  contagion  from  which  they 
not  only  might,  but  did  in  part  sufler.  This  was  his 
main  object ;  but  there  is  another  closely  connected  with 
it.  As  Christians,  his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials 
which  they  did  not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith 
that  would  have  become  them.  Here,  then,  are  the  two 
objects  of  the  epistle :  1.  To  warn  against  the  sins  to 
which,  as  Jews,  they  were  most  liable.  2.  To  console 
and  exhort  them  under  the  sufferings  to  which,  as 
Christians,  they  were  most  exposed.  The  warnings 
and  consolations  are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer  does 
not  seem  to  have  set  himself  down  to  compose  an  essay 
or  a  letter  of  which  he  had  previously  arranged  the 
heads;  but,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  have  poured 
out  what  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  or  closest  to 
his  heart,  without  waiting  to  connect  his  matter,  or  to 
throw  bridges  across  from  subject  to  subject.  While, 
in  the  purity  of  hb  Greek  and  the  vigor  of  his  thoughts, 
ve  mark  a  man  of  education,  in  the  abruptness  of  his 
transitions  and  the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  style 
we  may  trace  one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who 
<tisarmed  Domitian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds, 
^  by  exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil  (Hegesip- 
pns  apud  Euieh,  iu,  20. 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them  are — 
formalism,  which  made  the  service  (OptiCKtia)  of  God 
consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies,  whereas 
he  reooinds  them  (i,  27)  that  it  consists  rather  in  active 
love  and  purity  (see  Coleridge's  Aidtto  ReJUdion,  Aph. 
28;  note  also  active  love =Bp,  Butler's  "benevolence," 
and  purity  =  Bp.  BuUer's  "  temperance") ;  fanaticism, 
which,  under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal,  was  tearing  Je- 
ftmlem  to  pieces  (i,  20) ;  fatidism,  which  threw  its  sins 
on  God  (i,  18) ;  meanness,  which  crouched  before  the 
rich  (ii,  2) ;  falsehood,  which  had  made  words  and  oaths 
pUythings  (ui,  2-12) ;  partisanship  (iii,  14) ;  evil  speak- 
ing (iv,  11);  boasting  (iv,  16) ;  oppression  (v,  4).  The 
great  lesson  which  he  teaches  them,  as  Christians,  is 
I^rience— patience  in  trial  (i,  2);  patience  in  good  works 
(i»  22-25) ;  patience  under  provocations  (iii,  17) ;  pa- 
tience under  oppression  (v,  7) ;  patience  under  persecu- 
tion (v,  10);  and  the  ground  of  their  patience  is,  that 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  which  is  to  right 
all  wrongs  (v,  8). 


YI.  There  are  two  points  in  the  epistle  which  de- 
mand a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These  are, 
(a)  ii,  14-26,  which  has  been  represented  as  a  formal 
opposition  to  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith; 
and  (6)  v,  14, 15,  which  is  quoted  as  the  authority  for 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction. 

(a)  Justification  being  an  act,  not  of  man,  but  of  God, 
both  the  phrases  <* justification  by  faith"  and  "justifi- 
cation by  works"  are  inexact.  Justification  must  either 
be  by  grace  or  of  reward.  Therefore  our  question  is. 
Did  or  did  not  James  hold  justification  by  grace?  If 
he  did,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  aposUes. 
Now  there  is  not  one  word  in  James,  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  can  earn  his  justification  by  works ;  and  this  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  justification 
of  reward.  Still  Paul  does  use  the  expression  "justi- 
fied by  faith"  (Rom.  v,  1),  and  James  the  expression 
"justified  by  works,  not  by  faith  only."  Here  is  an 
apparent  opposition.  But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning 
ik  the  two  apostles,  we  see  at  once  that  there  b  no  con- 
tradiction either  intended  or  possible.  Paul  was  oppos- 
ing the  Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  accept- 
ance by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In  opposi- 
tion to  these,  Paul  lays  down  the  great  truth  that  ac- 
ceptance cannot  be  earned  by  man  at  all,  but  is  the  free 
gift  of  God  to  the  Christian  man,  for  the  sake  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  appropriated  by  each  individual, 
and  made  his  own  by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish 
tenet  that  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ;  that 
godliness  was  not  necessary,  if  but  the  belief  was  cor- 
rect. This  presumptuous  confidence  had  transferred  it- 
self, with  perhaps  double  force,  to  the  Christianized 
Jews.  They  had  said,  "Lord,  Lord,"  and  that  was 
enough,  without  doing  his  Father's  wiU.  They  had  rec- 
ognised the  Messiah:  what  more  was  wanted?  They 
had/at^.'  what  more  was  required  of  them?  It  is 
plain  that  their  "faith"  was  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  "  faith"  of  Paul.  Paul  tells  us  again  and  again 
that  his  "faith"  is  a  "faith  that  worketh  by  love;"  but 
the  very  characteristic  of  the  "  faith"  which  James  is 
attacking,  and  the  very  reason  why  he  attacked  it,  was 
that  it  did  not  wotk  by  love,  but  was  a  bare  assent  of 
the  head,  not  influencing  the  heart;  a  faith  such  as 
devils  can  have,  and  tremble.  James  tells  us  that 
^^fide$  w/ormi$"  is  not  sufficient  on  the  part  of  man  for 
justification ;  Paul  tells  us  that  "Jidet/ormataT  is  suffi- 
cient :  and  the  reason  why^cfet  ^ormif  will  not  justify 
us  is,  according  to  James,  because  it  lacks  that  special 
quality,  the  addition  of  which  constitutes  its  ,fides  for" 
mata.  See,  on  this  subject,  Bull's  Jfarmonia  ApoatoUca 
el  Examen  Centur<B ;  Taylor's  Sermon  on  ^^FaUh  tpork^ 
ing  hy  Love^  viii,  284  (Lond.  1850) ;  and,  as  a  corrective 
of  Bull's  view,  I^urence's  Bampton  Lectttrety  iv,  v,  vL 
Other  discussions  may  be  found  in  Knapp,  Scrxpta^  p. 
511;  Reuss,  Thiologie,  ii,  524;  Hofmann,  8chr\ftbevieii, 
i,  689;  Wardlaw's  Sermons;  Wood's  Theology,  ii,  408; 
Watson's  InsiiiuteSf  ii,  614;  Lechler,  Dat  ApostoL  und 
nachapostolische  ZeitaUer,  p.  163.  For  monographs,  see 
Walch,  Bibtitche  Theologie,  iv,  941 ;  Danz,  WOrterbucli, 
s.  V.  Jacobus.    See  Justification  ;  Faith. 

(5)  With  respect  to  v,  14, 15,  it  is  enough  to  eay  that 
the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  and  the  ceremony  de- 
scribed by  James  differ  both  in  their  subject  and  in  their 
object.  The  subject  of  extreme  unction  is  a  sick  man 
who  is  about  to  die,  and  its  object  is  not  his  cure.  The 
subject  of  the  ceremony  described  by  James  is  a  sick 
man  who  is  not  about  to  die,  and  its  object  is  his  cure, 
together  with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution.  James 
is  plainly  giving  directions  with  respect  to  the  manner 
of  administering  one  of  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  with  which  the  Church  was  endowed  only  in  the 
apostolic  age  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the 
iqxKties. 

VIL  Coiri«rf#.— The  errors  and  sins  against  which 
James  warns  his  readers  are  such  as  arose  out  of  their 
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Bituation.  Petfeetion — rtAfionyc  ^  a  prominent  idea, 
and  riXiiot  is  a  fteqaent  epithet — the  "  perfect  work" 
of  patience,  the  "  perfect"  gift  of  God,  the  "  perfect  law** 
of  liberty  or  the  new  covenant,  faith  **  nude  perfect," 
and  the  tongue-governing  man  ia  a  '^  perfect  man.**  He 
writes  from  a  knowledge  of  their  circumstances,  does 
not  set  before  them  an  ethical  system  for  their  leisurely 
study,  but  selects  the  vices  of  opinion  and  life  to  which 
their  circumstances  so  markedly  and  so  naturally  ex- 
posed them.  Patience  is  a  primary  inculcation,  it  being 
essential  to  that  perfection  which  is  his  central  thought 
Trials  develop  patience,  and  such  evils  as  produce  trials 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  in  a  spirit  of  fatalism  to  God. 
Spiritual  life  is  enjoyed  by  believers,  and  is  fostered  by 
the  reception,  and  specially  by  the  doing  of  the  word; 
and  true  religious  service  is  unworldly  and  disinterested 
beneficence.  Partial  preferences  are  forbidden  by  the 
royal  law — faith  without  works  is  dead — tongue  and 
temper  are  to  be  under  special  guard,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  wisdom — the  deceits  of  casuistry  are  to  be  es- 
chewed— contentious  covetonsness  is  to  be  avoided  as 
one  of  the  works  of  the  devil,  along  with  censorious 
pride.  Rich  oppressors  are  denounced,  and  patience  is 
enjoined  on  all ;  the  fitting  exercises  in  times  of  glad- 
ness and  of  sickness  are  prescribed ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
is  extolled  and  exemplified;  while  the  conclusion  ani- 
mates his  readers  to  do  for  others  what  he  has  been  do- 
ing for  them— to  convert  them  *^  from  the  error  of  their 
way"  (see  Stanley's  Sermom  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic 
Affff  p.  297). 

The  epistle  contains  no  allusion  to  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  though  they  are  implied.  It  was 
not  the  writer's  object  either  to  discuss  or  defend  them. 
It  would  be  unwarranted,  on  that  account,  to  say  that 
Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  own  spiritual  Hfe,  or 
that  he  was  only  in  a  transition  state  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  He  might  not,  indeed,  have  the  free 
and  unnational  views  of  Paul  in  presenting  the  GospeL 
But  a  true  Christianity  b  implied,  and  his  immediate 
work  lay  hi  enforcing  certain  Christian  duties,  which  he 
does  in  the  style  of  the  Master  himself. 

VHL  Style  and  Language, -^The  similarity  of  this 
epistle  in  tone  and  form  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
has  often  been  remarked.  In  the  ^irit  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  he  sharply  reprobates  all  extemalism,  all  self- 
ishness, inconsistency,  worldliness,  ostentation,  self-de- 
ception, and  hypocrisy.  Thus  in  the  first  chapter  as 
a  sample :  comp.  i,  2,  Matt,  v,  10-12 ;  i,  4,  Matt,  v,  48 ; 
i,  5,  Matt,  vii,  7 ;  i,  9,  Matt  v,  8;  i,  20,  Matt  v,  22,  etc 
The  epistle,  in  short,  is  a  long  and  earnest  illustration 
of  the  final  warning  given  by  our  Lord  in  the  figures  of 
building  on  tlie  rock  and  building  on  the  sand.  The 
composition  is  the  abrupt  and  stem  utterance  of  an  ear- 
nest, practical  soul — a  rapid  series  of  censures  and  coun- 
sels— not  entirely  disconnected,  but  guierally  suggested 
by  some  inner  link  of  association.  Often  a  general  law 
is  epigrammatically  laid  down,  while  a  peodiar  sin  is 
reprobated  or  a  peculiar  virtue  enforced — or  a  principle 
is  announced  in  the  application  of  it  The  style  is  vig- 
orous—full of  imperatives  so  solemn  and  categorical  as 
to  dispel  all  idea  of  resistance  or  compromise,  and  of  in- 
terrogations so  pointed  that  they  carry  their  answer 
with  them.  It  is  also  marked  by  epithets  so  bold  and 
forcible  that  they  give  freshness  and  color  to  the  dic- 
tion. The  clauses  have  a  rhetorical  beauty  and  power, 
and  as  in  men  of  fervent  oratorical  temperament,  the 
words  often  fall  into  rhythmical  order,  while  the  thoughts 
occasionally  blossom  into  poetry.  An  accidental  hex- 
ameter is  found  in  i,  17  [provided  it  be  lawful  to  make 
the  hist  syllable  of  ^<ric  long]. 

The  Greek  is  remarkably  pure,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  comparative  purity.  Hegesippus,  as 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  sa3rs  that  James's  believing  breth- 
ren desired  him  to  address  the  crowds  assembled  at  the 
Passove^;  for  there  were  brought  together  <*all  the 
tribes,  with  also  the  Gentiles'* — xd<rat  ai  fvXai  ftird 
Kal  tC*v  IBvwv ;  and  Greek  must  have  been  the  lan- 


guage emplojred.  It  is  thoefore  quite  preporteioaa  m 
the  part  of  Bolten,  Betholdt,  and  Schott  to  snapect  thtt 
the  Greek  of  this  epistle  is  a  translation  from  an  Aia- 
nuean  originaL 

Resemblances  have  sometimes  been  traced  between 
this  epistle  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  these  maj- 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  authors  were  some- 
what similarly  circumstanced  in  relatioa  to  their  read- 
ers. But  Hug's  and  Bleek's  inference  is  a  rash  one— 
that  Peter  must  have  read  the  epistle  of  Jamca. 

In  a  word,  the  Epistle  of  James  is  a  noble  piotai 
against  laxity  of  morals — against  supine  and  easy  aeqvi- 
escence  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  without  feeling  thdr 
power  or  acting  under  their  influence,  while  it  preseata 
such  ethical  lessons  as  the  Church,  i^aced  in  mnliiple  re- 
lations to  a  world  of  sense  and  trial,  has  ever  need  <W  to 
animat4»i  and  sustain  it  in  its  progress  towards  peifectioo. 
— Kitto;  &nith. 

IX.  CommeiUarie*, — ^The  following  are  the  exegeCictl 
treatises  expressly  on  the  whole  epistle ;  to  a  few  of  the 
most  important  we  prefix  an  asterisk  (*) :  Dtdymas  Ai- 
exandrinus,  In  Ep,  Jaoobi  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  v,S30) ; 
Althamer,  AusUgung  (Arg.  1527,  8vo);  Zui^gle,  AAk^- 
fattoiw«(Tigur.  1533, 8vo;  also  in  (>p!p.iv,  534);  Fcteig. 
Commentarius  (Lugdun.  1555, 8vo) ;  Logenhagen,  J<iu- 
tationes  (Antw.  1571, 8vo ;  1572, 12mo) ;  Heminge,  Om- 
mentary  (London,  1577,  4to) ;  Feuardent,  CommenlanMi 
(Paris,  1599,  8vo);  Bangy  Commentarius  (Wittenh.  1600, 
8vo) ;  Bracche,  Commentarius  (Paris,  1005,  4to) ;  Tom- 
bull,  Lectures  (Lond.  1606, 4to) ;  Winckelmann,  ExpBc^ 
tio  (Giess.  1608,  8vo);  Steuart,  Commentarius  (Ii^gobt 
1610,  4to);  Paez,  Commentaria  (Antwerp,  1617,  162S; 
Lugd.  1620,  4to);  Lorin,  Commentarius  [indod.  Jade] 
(Mogunt  1622;  Cok>n.  1633,  foL) ;  Wolzc^^^en,  Amaet^i' 
ones  (in  Opp,) ;  Laurent,  Commentarius  (Amst  1635^1662, 
4to) ;  Kemer,  Predigten  (Ulm,  1639,  8vo) ;  Mayer,  Ex- 
position (London,  1639, 4to) ;  Price,  Commentarii  (Load. 
1646,  foL ;  also  in  the  Crit^  Sacri)i  *Manton,  Cowsmmtnry  \ 
(London,  1658,  4to ;  1840, 1842, 1844, 8vo) ;  BrocdimaHl, 
Commentarius  (Hafn.  1641, 1706, 4to;  FrankAot,  165ft, 
foL) ;  Schmidt,  Disputationes  [includ.  Ephea.  etc]  (Ar> 
gent  1685,  1699,  4to) ;  Creid,  Predigten  (Frankf:  lG9i 
8vo);  Sfrnth^VUbreiding  (Amst.  16^ 4to) ;  Ci^gbloa. 
Ftsr/Uoortn^  [includ.  John's  ep.]  (Franeck.  1704,4u>); 
Griebner,  Predigten  (Lpz.  1720,  8vo);  GrammUdi,  A*- 
m^riL  (Stuttgard,  1721, 8vo) ;  Michadis,  IntrodmcHo  (HsL 
1722, 4to);  Benson,  ParapAnue  (Lond.  1738, 4to;  with 
the  other  cath.  ep.  ib.  1749, 1756, 4to ;  in  Latin,  HaL  1747, 
4to);  Heisen,  Dissertationes  (Brem.  1739,  4to);  JaoHo, 
Verklaar.  (Gron.  1742, 4to) ;  Damm,  A  nmerh  (BerL  1747, 
8vo);  Baumgarten,i4tu/i^7toi^  (HaL  1750, 4to);  Semkr. 
Paraphrasis  (HaL  1781 ;  in  Germ.  Potsd.  1789);  Storr, 
Dissertationes  (Tub.  1784,  4to ;  also  in  his  0pu9e.  Aa^ 
ii,  1-74) ;  E. F.  K.  RosenmUUer,  Awnerk.  (Leipzig,  1787, 
8vo);  Moms,  Pralectiones  [including  Pet]  (Lips.  17M, 
8vo);  Goltz,  Verklaaring  (Amster.  1798,  4to);  SdMoetr 
Erkldr,  (voL  i,  Marb.  1799,  8vo) ;  Antonio,  VerUaari^ 
(Leyd.  1799,  4to) ;  flensler,  Erldut  (Hamb.  1801, 8vo) ; 
Clarisse,  Bearbeid,  (Amst  1802,  8vo) ;  Stuart,  Verklaar. 
(Amst  1806, 8vo) ;  Van  Kosten,  VerUaaring  (Amst  1821, 
8vo) ;  *Schulthes8,  Commentar,  (Turid,  1824, 8 vo) ;  Geh- 
ser,  Erkldr,  (BerL  1828, 8vo) ;  *Schneckenbitfger,  A  ma. 
(Stuttg.  18^2,  8vo) ;  *TheUe,  Commentar.  (Lipoiip,  18S1 
8vo) ;  Jaoobi,  Predigten  (BerL  1835,  8vo;  tr.  1^  R^asi 
London,  1838,  8vo) ;  Kern,  Erkldrung  (Tub.  1838,' 8vo); 
Scharling,  Commentarius  [including  Jude]  (Havn.  1840, 
8vo) ;  *Stier,  Audegung  (Barmen,  1845, 8vo)  ;  CeUerie-., 
Commentaire  (Par.  1850, 8vo) ;  Stanley,  Sermom  (in  Stt- 
mons  and  Essays^  p.  291) ;  *Neander,  Eriauter,  (fieriic 
1850, 8vo,  being  voL  vi  of  his  ed.  of  the  Heilige  Sckri/L; 
tr.  by  Mrs.  Conant,  N.  Y.  1852, 12mo) ;  Dril;^^,  Pre^r 
ten  (Lpz.  1851, 8vo) ;  Patterson,  Comatentary  (in  the  J<«r. 
(^Sac  Lit,  Oct  1851,  p.  250  sq.) ;  ^Wieainger,  Commas 
tar  (^5nigs.  1854, 8vo,  being  voL  vi  of  Olshauaen^s  Ccm- 
menOiry) ;  Viedebrandt,  Bibeistunden  (Bed.  1859,  8to}  : 
Porubazky,  Predigten  (Vienna,  1861, 8vo) ;  WanUaw,  Lec- 
tures (London,  1862, 12mo);  Hermann  [edit  BouaaaJ, 
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Commaiarvui^,  td  Rh.  1865, 8vo);  *Adani,  Dt$oour$es 
(Ediob.  1867,  8vo);  Ewald,  Erlddnmg  [indud.  Ueb.] 
(Oott  1870, 8ro).     See  £pi8TIJC 

JAMES,  SPURIOUS  WRITINGS  OF^The  foUow- 
ing  peeadepigraphal  works  have  been  attributed  to  the 
a[MStIe  James :  1.  The  ProtevomgtUum,  2.  Historia  de 
NaiwUate  Maria.  8.  De  ndrtieuUa  vtfantia  Dotmni 
nostri,  etc  Of  these,  the  Protevangelium  is  worth  a 
passing  notice,  not  for  its  contents,  which  are  a  mere 
parody  on  the  early  chapters  of  Lake,  transferring, the 
events  which  occurred  at  our  Lord's  birth  to  the  birth 
of  Mary  his  mother,  but  because  it  appears  to  have  been 
early  known  in  the  Church.  It  is  possible  that  Jus- 
tin Martyr  (DietL  cum  Tryph,  c  Ixxviii)  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {StromcckXy  lib.  viii)  refer  to  it,  Origen 
speaks  of  it  (m  Matt,  xiii,  56) ;  Gregory  Nyssen  (Opp, 
p.  946,  edit  Paris),  Epiphanius  (ffter,  Ixxix),  John  Da- 
mascene {Orat,  i,  ii,  in  Nativ,  Maria)y  Photius  {Orat. 
m  Nalw.  Mariai)j  and  others,  allude  to  it.  It  was  first 
published  in  Latia  in  1552,  in  Greek  in  1564.  The  old- 
est MS.  of  it  now  existing  is  of  the  10th  century.  (See 
Thilo's  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testameniiy  i,  45,  108, 
159, 837,  Lips.  1852.)--Smith.    See  Apocrypha. 

James,  St.  (of  Comfostella),  CHURCH  OF,  a 
very  famous  church  in  Spain,  dedicated  to  St.  James 
Major,  the  patron  saint  of  the  kingdom.  A  wooden 
bust  of  the  saint,  with  tapers  ever  burning  before  it, 
has  stood  on  the  high  altar  for  nine  hundred  years, 
and  the  church  is  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims,  who 
kiss  the  image.  Miracles  are  ascribed  to  St,  James, 
such  as  appearing  on  a  white  horse  defeating  the  Moors. 
— Eadie,  £ccles.  Diet,  a.  v.     See  Compostella. 

James's,  St.,  DAY,  is  a  festival  in  some  churches, 
falling  in  the  Western  churches  on  the  25th  of  July, 
and  in  the  Eastern  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  commem- 
orating St.  James  the  Elder,  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother 
of  St.  John.  No  trace  of  this  festival  at  an  early  period 
can  be  found  in  any  country  but  Spain.  James  was  the 
fint  of  the  apostles  that  suffered  martyrdom.  This  par- 
ticular day  was  chosen  for  the  commemoration,  not  with 
reference  to  the  date  of  the  apostle's  death,  which  took 
place  probably  a  little  before  Easter,  but  in  connection 
with  Uie  legoMl  of  a  miraculous  translation  of  the  relic 
of  the  apoede  from  Palestine  to  Compostella,  in  Spain. 
See  Fanrar,  Ecdes,  Did,  s.  v. 

James,  St.  (thk  Less),  FESTIVAL  OF.  See  St. 
Phiup. 

James,  St.,  LITITRGY  OF,  a  form  of  service  which 
was  very  early  used  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  the 
Monophysites  using  it  in  Syriac  and  the  orthodox  in 
Greek,  this  last  having  in  it  many  interpolations  from 
the  liturgies  of  other  places.  Palmer,  in  his  Origines 
Lihiryicm,  with  which  Neale  {Mrod,  East,  Ch,  p.  318) 
•grees,  says,  **  There  are  satisfactory  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  order,  substance,  and  generally  the  expressions 
of  the  solemn  liturgy  used  all  through  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  before  the  year  451 ;  that  the 
fiturgy  thus  ascertained  coincides  with  the  notices  which 
the  fathers  of  that  country  give  concerning  their  liturgy 
daring  the  5th  and  4th  centuries ;  that  this  liturgy  was 
UKd  in  the  whole  patriarchate  of  Antioch  in  the  4th 
century  with  little  variety;  that  it  prevailed  there  in 
the  8d  century,  and  even  in  the  2d.  The  liturgy  of  St. 
James  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have  originated 
near  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christianity;  at  least  in 
the  first  century  of  our  sera**  (comp.  Neale,  Introd,  East, 
Ch,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i,  especially  p.  819). — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Diet. 

8.V. 

James  of  Edessa,  etc   See  Jacob  of  Edessa,  etc. 

James  I  of  Enolaio)  and  YI  of  Scotland  was 
^  only  oflbpring  of  Kaiy,  queen  of  Scots,  by  her  sec- 
ond bnrtMmd,  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  who,  through 
kis  lather,  Blatthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  being  de- 
Mended  from  a  daughter  of  James  II,  had  some  preten- 
sioo>  to  the  soeoetsion  of  the  Scottish  throne  in  case 


of  Mary  dying  without  issue.  He  was  the  grandaooi 
as  Mary  was  the  granddaughter,  of  Margaret  Tudor, 
through  whom  the  Scottish  line  claimed  and  eventually 
obtained  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  England  after 
the  failure  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  YIIL  The  son 
of  Mary  and  Damley  (or  king  Henry,  as  he  was  called 
after  his  marriage)  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
June  19, 1566,  and  was  baptized  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  in  Stirling  Castle  December  17  fdlowing, 
by  the  names  of  Charl^  James.  The  murder  of  Dam- 
ley took  place  Feb.  18, 1567,  and  was  followed  by  Mary's 
marriage  with  Bothwell  on  May  15  of  the  same  year; 
her  capture  by  the  insurgent  nobles,  or  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation as  they  called  themselves,  at  Carberry,  on 
June  14 ;  her  consignment  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven  on  the  17th,  and  her  forced  resignation  of 
the  crown  on  July  24,  in  favor  of  her  son,  who  was 
crowned  at  Stirling  on  the  28th  as  James  Y I,  being  then 
an  infant  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  final  struggle  was  raging  in  Scotland 
between  the  two  great  interests  of  the  old  and  the  new 
religion,  which,  besides  their  intrinsic  importance,  were 
respectively  identified  with  the  French  and  the  English 
alliance,  and  which,  together  with  the  old  and  the  new 
distribution  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  made*  the 
minority  of  James  stormy  beyond  even  the  ordinary 
experience  of  Scottish  minorities.  Before  hb  mother's 
marriage  with  Bothwell  he  had  been  committed  by  her 
to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar;  and  James's  education 
was  midnly  intrusted  to  Mar's  brother,  Alexander  Er»> 
kine,  and  other  distinguished  Scotch  scholars,  among 
whom  figured  most  prominently  the  Protestant  George 
Buchanan, a  zealous  adherentof  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
During  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton bad  been  assigned  the  regency ;  but  James's  guai^ 
dians  being  anxious  to  control  themselves  the  afiairo  of 
state,  in  1578  Morton  was  driven  from  power,  and  James 
nominally  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Morton, 
however,  soon  succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself,  and 
hdd  the  government  for  another  short  period,  when  he 
was  finally  deposed,  and  the  young  king  again  obtained 
the  centrtd  of  state  affiurs.  He  was  at  thn  time  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  was  assisted  by  a  council  of 
twelve  nobles.  Once  more  great  rejoicings  were  mani- 
fest throughout  the  land.  All  parties  hailed  tlie  event 
as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  lera,  and  to  all  it  seemed 
to  bring  the  prospects  of  power  and  prosperity.  Pres- 
byterians relied  on  the  early  training  of  the  prince ;  Ro- 
manists on  the  descendency  of  the  young  ruler,  and,  re- 
garding his  mother  as  in  some  sense  a  martyr  to  their 
cause,  supposed  that  it  would  naturally  enough  influ- 
ence James  to  incline  to,  if  not  openly  espouse  Ronaan- 
ism.  The  pope  wrote  pleasant  letters  to  the  young 
monarch,  and  Jesuits  were  dispatched  with  all  haste  to 
serve,  in  the  garb  of  Puritans,  the  cause  of  Rome.  The 
greater,  then,  was  the  discontent  among  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  when  James  showed  predilections  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Shortly  after  his  accession, 
the  *^Book  of  Policy,"  which  up  to  our  day  remains 
the  guide  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment and  other  affairs  of  a  similar  nature,  >vas  issued. 
Another  very  important  step  taken  was  the  publication 
of  a  confession  of  faith  by  the  General  Assembly,  which 
the  king  approved  and  swore  U>  (comp.  Sack,  Church  of 
Scoilandy  ii,  5  sq.).  New  presbyteries  were  established 
throughout  the  realm,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Puritans 
were  to  be  the  only  fkvorites,  when,  on  a  sudden,  by  a 
successful  conspiracy  of  a  party  of  nobles,  Jamra  was 
imprisoned,  with  the  endeavor  to  force  him  to  more  fa- 
vorable actions  in  behalf  of  his  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects. The  whole  afiair  is  known  in  English  history 
as  the  **  Raid  of  Ruthven."  A  counterplot  in  1588  se- 
cured the  freedom  of  the  monarch,  but  fnnn  henceforth 
a  new  policy  was  inaugurated,  in  which  he  was  wholly 
controlled  by  the  nobles  of  his  court.  In  1584  five 
resolutions  were  published,  known  as  the  ^^  black  resolu- 
tionsy"  which  aiooed  at  the  total  abrogation  of  the  iVee- 
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byterian  Church.  Severe  persecutions  followed,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  James  had  actually  turned  to 
Romanism.  Alter  the  death  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
courted  the  favor  of  James,  and  a  treaty  was  finally 
concluded  between  them,  by  which  the  two  kingdoms 
bound  themselves  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
against  all  foreign  powers  who  should  invade  their  ter- 
ritories, or  attempt  to  disturb  the  reformed  religious  es- 
tablishment of  either.  This  action,  of  course,  at  once 
favored  the  Protestant  subjects  of  James;  for  his  sever- 
ity assumed  towards  them  previous  to  this  alliance  was 
due,  no  doubt,  to  his  endeavor  to  secure,  in  view  of  the 
persecution  of  his  mother  by  Elizabeth,  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  power.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  execution  of  his  mother  would  naturally 
drive  him  to  an  alliance  with  Spain  ^  but  James,  al- 
though **  he  blustered  at  first  under  the  sting  of  the  in- 
sult that  had  been  offered  him,^  was  soon  pacified,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  a  friendly  relation  with  Eliz- 
abeth if  he  would  maintain  his  chance  for  the  English 
throne.  Accordingly,  James  lent  his  assistance  to  Eliz- 
abeth in  the  preparations  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  Span- 
ish armada.  Still  more  gracious  seemed  the  attitude  of 
James  towards  the  Puritans  on  his  return  from  Norway 
(1589),  whither  he  had  gone  to  espouse  princess  Anne, 
the  second  daughter  of  Frederick  II,  king  of  Denmark. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  1590  he  attended  and  spoke  highly  of  their  es- 
tablishment, and  in  1592  he  caused,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
a  national  form  of  religion.  This  action  the  Scottish 
Church  regarded  as  their  true  charter,  but  they  soon 
learned  that  James  had  only  favored  them  because  out- 
ward circumstances  had  necessitated  this  coiu^  and 
that  inwardly  he  had  changed  to  an  avowed  admirer 
of  episcopacy,  and  inclined  even  towards  popery ;  **  so 
that  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State  in  this  case  was 
one  of  a  very  frangible  nature."  To  make  matters 
worse,  both  parties  cherished  the  bfliest  opinions  of 
their  powers  and  rights.  Various  unsuccessful  treason- 
able attempts  against  the  government  had  kept  the 
people  in  a  high  pressure  of  excitement,  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  these  attempts  were  supported, 
if  not  instigated,  by  the  court  and  nobility  of  Spain, 
having  for  their  especial  object  the  intimidation  of  the 
irresolute  monarch,  and  the  re-estabUshment  of  Roman- 
ism, first  in  Scotland,  and  finally  in  England  also,  the 
people  desired  the  severe  punishment  of  the  traitors. 
James,  however,  inflicted  only  a  very  mild  punishment, 
and  the  dissatisfied  multitude  began  loudly  to  condenm 
the  policy  of  their  king.  The  Church  also  criticised 
James's  course,  and  a  contest  ensued  that  assumed  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  of  a  civil 
war.  Nearly  all  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper  classes, 
however,  were  with  the  king;  and  by  an  unusual  exer- 
tion of  vigor  and  firmness,  very  seldom  manifested  in 
his  personal  histor^,  James  was  enabled  not  only  com- 
pletely to  crush  the  insurrection,  but  to  turn  the  occa- 
sion to  account  in  bringing  the  Church  into  full  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1598,  the  substance  of  episcopacy,  which 
James  by  this  time  had  come  to  espouse  openly,  and  in 
which  he  was  governed  by  the  maxim  "  No  bishop,  no 
king,"  was  restored,  in  a  political  sense,  by  seats  in 
Parliament  being  given  to  about  fifty  ecclesiastics  on 
the  royal  nomination.  Even  the  General  Assembly  was 
gained  over  to  acquiesce  in  this  great  constitutional 
change. 

By  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1608  James  finally 
reached  the  object  for  which  he  had  striven  for  many 
years,  and  which  had  induced  him  even  to  court  the 
favor  of  the  murderer  of  his  own  mother.  On  March 
24  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  this  act  became  spiritual  head  of  the  Church  of 
England.  "  That  Church  had  aheady  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  having  the  grossest  of  voluptuaries  for  ita  supremo 
head;  it  was  now  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  having  the 


greatest  liar,  and  one  of  the  greatest  drmkards  oC  his 
age,  in  the  same  pontion**  (Skeats).     As  in  the  Oraxck 
of  Scotland  the  contest  had  been  waged  between  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants  for  the  favor  of  the  throoe,  m 
in  England  the  Established  Church,  the  Episcopal,  and 
the  Puritans  were  arrayed  against  each  otbex;  and 
James  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  dispute.     Biased  ia 
favor  of  the  episcopacy,  James,  however,  decided  oo  & 
conference  of  the  two  parties,  anxious  to  di^ilAy  hi» 
"proficiency  in  theology,"  and  ^determined  oo  giving 
both  sides  an  opportunity  of  applauding  his  polanicil 
skill,  and  making  hb  chosen  line  of  conduct  at  least  ap- 
pear to  result  from  partial  inquiry"  (Baxter,  EmpL  <X 
Ilittory,  p.  650).    As  yet  no  separation  had  taken  place, 
neither  had  the  Puritans  even  renounced  epiacopacr, 
nor  did  they  question  regal  supremacy ;  they  only  ob- 
jected to  being  bound  against  the  dictates  of  tl^ir  ood- 
sdence  to  the  observance  of  certain  pcrfonnaDces;  they 
desired  purity  of  doctrine,  good  pastors,  a  rtkam  in 
Church  government  and  in  the  Book  of  Conomon  Ftrr- 
er;  in  short,  a  removal  of  all  usages  which  savorai  of 
Romanism.    A  conference  (q.  v.)  was  consequently  as- 
sembled at  Hampton  Court  in  January,  1604,  and  the 
points  of  difference  discussed  in  James's  pr»ex»oe,  he 
himself  taking,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  a  caor 
spicuous  and  most  undignified  part.     "  Church  writen, 
in  dealing  with  this  subject,  have  felt  compelled  to  em- 
ploy language  of  shame  and  indignation  at  the  coodut 
of  the  king  and  the  bbhope  of  this  period,  which  a  Non- 
conformist would  almost  hesitate  to  use"  (Skeats).    On 
the  episcopal  side  appeared  archbishop  M'hitgiA, 
ed  by  bishops  Bancroft,  Bilson,  and  others ;  on  the 
of  the  Puritans  appeared  four  divines,  headed  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Reynolds,  at  that  time  preaidest  oft>a^ 
pus  Christi  College,  Oxford.     **  It  is  obvioas,  fitm  the 
whole  proceedings,  that  the  conference  was  eammonti. 
for  a  purpose  opposed  to  its  ostensible  aim.     It  was  aot 
intended  to  bring  the  two  parties  in  the  Church  into  har- 
mony, but  to  give  occasion  for  casting  out  one  of  them* 
(Skeats).    The  attitude  of  the  king  pleased  the  chared 
men,  and  "  the  prelates  accepted  him  with  devout  grat- 
itude.   The  more  his  character  became  revealed  to 
them,  the  greater  was  their  satisfiu^tion.     When  he  al- 
most swore  at  the  Puritans,  Whitgiil  dedared  that  hb 
majesty  spoke  by  the  especial  assistance  of  God^s  Spirit 
(comp.  Baxter,  Ch,  Uitt,  of  England,  p.  559),  and  Bancroft 
that  he  was  melted  with  joy,  for  that,  since  Christi 
time,  such  a  king  had  not  been.    When  he  drhreikd 
they  held  up  their  hands  in  amaze  at  his  wiadooi.'* 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  **  the  two  parties  fuUy  understood 
each  other.     James  had  quite  sufficient  canning  to  de- 
tect the  ambitious  designs  of  the  prelates,  and  the  prel- 
ates had  sufficient  learning,  and  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  morals,  to  know  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  dissembler  and  a  fooL     But  it  served  their  pur- 
poses to  play  into  each  other^s  hands.     The  king  cooU 
put  down  Puritanism  in  the  Church,  and  *  harry*  all 
Brownists  and  Anabaptists  out  of  the  land,  and  the  bisb- 
ops,  in  their  turn,  could  exalt  the  supremacy  of  tlw 
monarch"  (Skeats).     But,  as  if  the  ungenerous  and  un- 
gracious action  of  the  king  had  not  yet  reached  the  di- 
max,  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  Convocation  met 
in  the  year  following,  and  framed  a  new  set  of  caaooi 
to  insure  conformity.    "  These  laws — laws  so  far  as  tht 
clergy  are  concerned — still  deface  the  constitutioo  aad 
character  of  the  English  Episcopalian  Church. . . .  Tbcy 
are  now  littie  else  than  monuments  of  a  past  age  of  in- 
tolerance, and  of  the  combined  inmiobility  and  timidity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  present  day. 
Old  bloodhounds  of  the  Church,  with  their  teeth  dmra 
and  their  force  exhausted,  they  are  gazed  at  with  as 
much  contempt  as  they  once  excited  fear"  (Skeats). 
Baxter  (p.  568)  says  of  these  laws,  **  Some  of  them  hare 
become  obsolete,  others  inoperative  through  ooontcr  k;^ 
islation;  but  no  consistent  dei^gyman  can  foi;i^  that 
they  constitute  the  rule  of  his  pledged  obedience,  al- 
though there  wioy  be  cases  in  which  attrition  to  tht 
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pint  rather  than  the  letter  will  best  insure  the  object 
f  their  enactment.'*  But  some  good  sprang  also  ftom 
be  Hampton  Court  Conference;  results  which  none 
robably  had  anticipated.  ^  Reynolds,  the  Puritan,  had 
uggested  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  hy  his  majes- 
fB  special  sanction  and  authority.  The  vanity  of  the 
ing  was  touched,  and  the  great  work  was  ordered  to 
e  executed.**  See  English  Vebsioxs.  But  what, 
erhaps,  decided  him  in  his  course,  if  decision  could 
rer  become  manifest  in  the  actions  of  James  I,  to  iden- 
ify  himself  wholly  with  the  Episcopalians,  was  the 
vmpowder  plot  (q.  v.),  which  was  maturing  about  this 
ime  (1604-5).  It  exterminated  in  James  the  last  ves- 
iges  of  favor  for  Romanism  when  he  found  that  from 
lome  he  never  could  expect  anything  but  a  death-war- 
mt  unless  the  English  Church  changed  to  a  Roman 
'«tholic  State  Church.  And  if  James  had  declared  in 
Parliament  in  1604  ^^that  he  had  never  any  intention 
f  granting  toleration  to  the  Catholics,**  he  could  now 
e  justified  in  adding  ^  that  he  would  drive  every  one 
f  them  from  the  land,**  as  he  did  threaten  to  do  towards 
11  Nonconformists.  As  if  the  conspiracy,  which  had 
}rtuDately  failed,  was  not  worthy  the  censure  even  of 
tome,  but  deserved  commendation,  one  of  the  principal 
saders,  the  Jesuit  Garnet,  was  even  canonized  by  the 
ioQuui  court,  of  course  not  openly  on  the  strength  of 
lis  assistance  in  the  diabolical  project,  but  **  on  the  faith 
ih  pretended  miradef  his  face  having,  it  was  icnd,  been 
een  in  a  straw  sprinkled  with  his  Uood.**  Thus  Rome 
did  its  very  best  to  identify,  or  at  least  to  confound, 
ne  of  the  most  diabolical  projects  ever  conceived,  with 
he  evidences  of  transcendent  sanctity**  (Baxter,  p.  565), 
tnd  for  Roroe*s  treachery  the  honest  Puritans  of  Eng- 
and  were  made  to  suffer.  The  policy  of  the  king  (who 
J  this  time  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Great 
Mtain)  was,  however,  not  to  be  confined  to  England. 
in  Scotland  also  the  power  of  the  Puritans  was  to  be 
itterly  broken,  and  the  episcopate  to  be  re-established. 
in  August,  1606,  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Perth  which 
lad  this  object  in  view,  and  the  decision  arrived  at,  by 
i  union  of  the  nobility  and  the  prelatical  facrion,  to 
sect  seventeen  bbhoprics,  and  to  bestow  on  these  new- 
y-created  prelates  the  benefices,  honors,  and  privileges 
heretofore  awarded  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
^urch.  After  having  properly  disposed  of  the  leaders 
>f  the  Scottish  Church,  a  General  Assembly  was  uncon- ' 
tittttionally  convened  at  Linlithgow  on  Dec.  10, 1606. 
U  most  of  the  synods  opposed  its  acts,  new  persecutions 
Kreie  the  issue.  Feb.  16, 1610,  the  king  established  two 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  two 
uchbishope,  and  designated  these  tribunals  as  ^*  Courts 
>f  High  Commission,**  uniting  the  two  shortly  after 
^beir  establishment.  This  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  a  sort 
>f  Inquisition,  combined  the  attributes  of  a  temporal 
uid  spiritual  tribunal;  but  it  was  bound  to  no  definite 
Aws,  and  was  armed  with  the  united  terron  of  civil  and 
!c<^esia8tical  despotism.  On  June  8, 1610,  a  meeting 
iras  &ially  held  at  Glasgow,  and  there,  by  means  of 
^bes,  wluch  are  said  to  have  reached  the  not  inoonsid- 
inhle  sum  of  j£800,000  sterling,  the  prelatical  measures 
Ktn  carried,  and  all  opposition  nominally  overcome, 
^t  the  people  by  no  means  seemed  ready  to  coincide 
rith  the  opinion  of  the  king,  and  many  were  the  dis- 
°rt)ances  that  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  What- 
^'er  work  had  to  be  done  to  further  the  royal  schemes 
"^as  done  quietly,  and  no  General  Assembly  met  until 
August,  1616,  this  time  held  at  Aberdeen,  and  especial- 
7  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Scotland  by  the  issue 
>f  a  new  confession  of  fiiith  projected  by  the  prelatical 
[«rty,  and  whidi,  although  tolerably  orthodox,  was  re- 
'I'vkably  at  varymce  with  the  discipline  of  the  Estab- 
li^ed  Church.  Af&urs  assumed  another  and  more  seri- 
^tam  in  the  summer  of  1617,  when  James,  on  a  visit 
irhich  he  paid  to  Scotland,  succeeded,  though  not  with- 
^t  great  difficulty,  in  securing  from  Parliament,  which 
^  had  newly  smnmoned,  as  well  as  from  the  General 
^'"cmbly,  the  approbation  of  such  regulations  as,  along 


with  other  innovations  "previously  made  since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  brought  the  Scottish 
Church — in  government,  in  ceremonies,  and  in  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  civil  power— very  nearly  to  the 
model  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England. 
Change,  however,  as  the  king  might,  the  constitution 
and  ordinances,  almost  without  number,  published  again 
and  again,  public  opinion  by  no  means  altered  even  for 
a  moment,  and  the  19th  century  still  finds  Scotland  true 
to  her  Puritanic  notions  of  the  16th  century.  The  king 
had  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  "  five  arti- 
cles of  Perth**  (q.  v.);  he  had  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  but  he  failed  to  con- 
quer it. 

In  England,  also,  the  shortsighted  policy  of  James 
now  brought  distrust  and  discredit.  The  execution  of 
Raleigh  and  the  denial  of  assistance  to  the  Protestant 
Bohemians,  both  sacrifices  to  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
latter  even  at  the  expense  of  his  son-in-law,  whom  the 
Bohemians  had  chosen  for  their  king,  hardly  justify 
Baxter  in  the  statement  that  king  James*s  object  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  Protestant  interests,  and  that 
^  his  treatment  of  the  Puritans  was  marked  by  a  lenien- 
cy strongly  contrasting  with  the  more  vigorous  course 
adopted  by  his  predecessors,  and  naturally  occasioning 
a  di£ference  of  opinion  as  to  its  wisdom  and  propriety** 
(p.  568).  If  toleration  was  the  policy  of  James  I,  it  did 
not  manifest  itself  agunst  the  Independents,  who,  ^  after 
repeated  and  fruitless  applications  for  toleration**  (Bax- 
ter, p.  572),  were  obliged  to  go  to  distant  lands  to  find  a 
place  where  they  could  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science. Certainly  the  state  did  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  these  pilgrim  fathen  in  1619  because  they  were  Pu- 
ritans, but  simply  because  they  were  likely  to  settle  and 
to  cultivate  land  otherwise  almost  worthless.  In  1624 
James  was  finally  driven,  both  by  the  opposition  of  Par- 
liament to  his  policy  in  seeking  a  closer  alliance  with 
Spain  and  by  the  clamor  of  the  people  for  a  war  with 
that  country,  to  dispatch  an  army  into  Germany  to  re- 
cover his  son-in-law's  possessions.  But,  as  if  his  meas- 
ure of  tribulation  was  not  yet  full,  thb  enterprise  proved 
a  total  failure,  and  brought  discredit  upon  the  English 
name.  The  king  also  assumed  a  ridiculous  attitude  on 
the  question  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  wont  to  look  upon  Sunday  as  a  holiday ; 
the  Puritans,  however,  desired  it  observed  as  a  Christian 
day  of  rest,  *  To  counteract  these  efforts,  James  publish- 
ed a  **  Book  of  Sports,**  advising  the  people  that  Sunday 
was  not  to  be  a  day  mainly  for  religious  rest  and  wor- 
ship, but  of  games  and  revels  (Skeats,  p.  47).  See  Sab- 
batarian CoNTRO'i'ERSY.  llus  reign,  so  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  English  and  Scottish  State  and 
the  Church  of  Christ,  were  finally  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion by  the  death  of  James,  March  27, 1625.  Severe  as 
may  have  been  some  of  the  historians  who  have  written 
the  fate  of  this  king,  none  can  be  said  to  have  exagger- 
ated the  many  despicable  features  of  his  character ;  and 
we  need  not  wonder  that  his  vacillating  course  towards 
hb  subjects,  favoring  first  the  Puritans,  then  the  Epis- 
copalians ;  tightening  first  the  reins,  and  then  loosening 
them  against  the  Romanists — all  inspired,  not  by  the 
true  spirit  of  toleration,  but  by  artful  designs,  well  ena- 
ble us  to  repeat  of  him  Macaulay*s  judgment,  that  James 
I  was  **  made  up  of  two  men — a  witty,  well-read  scholar, 
who  wrote,  disputed,  and  harangued,  and  a  nervous, 
driveUing  idiot  who  acted.** 

James  I  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  though  he 
was  far  from  deserving  the  sunuime  which  the  flattery 
of  his  contemporaries  accorded  him, "  Solomon  the  Sec- 
ond,** he  was  certainly  not  wholly  destitute  of  literary 
ability,  and,  had  he  pursued  a  literary  life  instead  of 
governing  a  state,  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  might 
have  earned  a  much  higher  position  among  his  fellow- 
beings.  It  brings  to  mind  the  prophetic  utterance  of 
his  tutor,  that  James  was  better  fitted  to  be  a  scholar 
than  a  ruler.  The  writings  of  James  which  deserve 
mention  here  are,  Fruit ftd  Meditation  upon  a  part  of 
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the  Revelation  of  St  John  (Londri588) : — Dmnumologiaj 
a  dialogue  in  three  books  in  defence  of  Ike  belief  in 
Witches  (Lond.  1597, 4to) ;  and  yet  the  king  withal  hes- 
itated not  to  punish  his  subjects  for  a  like  faith : — Ba- 
<r(Xcc6v  Atafpov;  instructions  to  his  son  He|uy  (who 
died  Nov.  6,  1612),  in  which  James  laid  down  his  opin- 
ions on  the  power  of  the  throne  over  the  State  and 
Church,  and  which,  for  the  doctrines  it  contained  on 
Church  government,  was  censured  as  libellous  by  the 
Synod  of  St.  Andrew's  (Lond.  1699)  i^TripUci  Nodo  Tri- 
pUx  Cuneus,  an  apology  for  the  oath  of  allegiance  that 
James  exacted  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  which 
was  answered  by  cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  produced  a 
long  controversy  and  many  other  publications  on  both 
sides,  for  an  account  of  which,  see  a  note  by  Dr.  Birch 
in  the  Appendix  to  Harris's  Life  of  James  i—Protesta- 
do  Antivoritia,  in  qua  rex  suam  expomt  HnUnHam  de 
confcBdertxtorum  ordinum  effedu  et  cutis  in  coitsa  ForsfM 
(London,  1612),  the  successor  of  Arminius  as  professor  of 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  whom  he  accused 
of  heresy  [see  Vorstius],  etc  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  folio  (London,  1616),  and  a 
Latin  translation  by  bishop  Mountague  in  1619.  A 
more  complete  edition  was  published  at  Franki(Nrt-on- 
the-Main  in  folio  in  1689.  He  is  also  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  completed  up  to 
the  3ist  Psalm  (Oxf.  1631, 12mo).  See  James  Welwood, 
Memoirs  of  the  most  material  Transactions  in  England 
for  the  last  100  Years  prece^ng  the  Revolution  (London, 
1700,  8vo);  Peyton,  Divine  Catastrophe  of  the  kingly 
FanUly  of  the  House  of  Stuart  (1781, 8vo) ;  Wilson,  Ltfe 
and  Reign  of  King  James  1  (1663,  foL,  and  reprinted  in 
Bp.  Kenneths  Complete  History,  vol.  ii) ;  Lingard,  History 
of  England,  vols,  viii  and  ix ;  Baxter,  Ch,  Hist,  ch.  xiii ; 
Collier,  Eccles.  Hist. ;  Hallam,  ConstiL  Hist,  (see  Index) ; 
Raumer,  Gesch,  r.  Europe^  vol  v;  RudlofT,  Gesch,  d.  Re- 
formation  in  Schottland,  vol.  i ;  Soame,  Elizabethean  His- 
tory,  p.  515  sq.;  Skeats,  History  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England,  p.  ^  sq. ;  Hunt  (the  Rev.  John),  Religious 
Thought  in  England  (Lond.  1870, 8  vo),  vol.  i,  ch.  ii  and  iii ; 
English  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  RealrEncyklop.  vi,  881  sq. 
See  England  (Ciiurch  of);  Puritans.     (J.  H.  W.) 

James  H  of  Enolano  and  VII  of  Scotland,  son 
of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria,  was  bom  October  15, 
1633.  In  1643  he  was  created  duke  of  York.  In  1648, 
during  the  civil  war,  which  resulted  in  the  decapita- 
tion of  his  (ather,  he  made  his  escape  to  Holland,  and 
thence  to  France,  where  his  mother  resided.  The  early 
education  of  the  duke  of  York  had,  by  the  wish  of  his 
father,  been  intrusted  to  Protestants,  but  his  mother,  a 
bigots  Romanist,  now  improved  her  opportunity,  and 
the  young  prince  was  surrounded  by  Roman  Catholic 
influences,  and,  to  be  more  readily  inclined  to  Popery, 
was  assured  that  the  unfortunate  end  of  his  father  was 
due  only  to  his  strict  adherence  to  Protestantism,  and 
that  no  prince  could  hold  the  reins  of  government  suc- 
cessfully who  was  not  supported  by  Rome.  In  1652  he 
entered  the  French  army  under  general  Turenne,  and 
served  in  it  until  the  peace  concluded  with  Cromwell  (Oc- 
tober, 1655)  obliged  James  to  quit  the  territory  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  then  oifered  a  position  in  the  army  of 
Spain,  which  he  accepted.  At  the  Restoration  (May, 
1660)  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  immediately 
made  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  In  the  ensuing 
wars  with  Holland  (1664-1672),  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  this  prince  and  his 
brother  for  the  especial  purpose  of  crushing  the  Dutch 
as  a  Protestant  people,  and  to  disable  them  from  inter- 
fering with  the  re-establishment  of  popery  in  England, 
to  which  they  themselves  inclined,  he  twice  commanded 
the  English  fleet,  and  was  eminently  successfuL  In 
1660  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  lord  chancellor  Hyde, 
and  the  reason  generally  assigned  for  this  act  is  that  the 
lady  was  far  gone  with  child  when  the  marriage  was 
contracted.  But  she  lived  only  a  few  years  (she  died 
March  81, 1671),  snflfering,  it  is  supposed,  from  neglect, 
if  not  the  positive  ill-usage  of  her  husband,  who,  not- 


withstanding his  professions  of  zeal  for  rriiginn,  is- 
dulged  in  a  large  share  of  the  reigning  licentioasieB. 
and  kept  a  mistress  almost  fran  the  date  of  his  i:^ 
riage.  A  few  months  before  her  death  the  ducheas  hal 
signed  a  declaration  of  her  reconciliation  to  the  aiKkst 
reUgion  (Romamsm,  of  course),  and  shortly  alieiwwd 
the  duke  also  publicly  avowed  his  convexsion  to  poperr. 
an  act  which,  although  his  cmcealed  indinatioos  had 
been  long  suspected,  did  not  fail  to  create  a  great  9a>- 
sation,  especially  as,  from  his  brother  a  want  of  bs^. 
he  was  now  looked  upon  as  Charles's  probaUe  snoces- 
sor  to  the  throne  of  England.  On  the  passage,  in  the 
beginning  of  1673,  of  the  Test  Act,  which  required  ^ 
ofl^^ers,  civil  and  military,  to  rec^ve  the  sacraxBcot 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Established  Chtacb, 
the  duke  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  resign  the  ooo- 
mand  of  the  fleet  and  the  office  of  lord  high  adnuTal 
These  duties  were,  however,  assigned  to  a  board  of  coca- 
missioncrs,  consisting  of  his  friends  and  dependants^  m 
that  he  still  virtually  remained  at  the  head  of  the  navjd 
aflairs.  On  Nov.  21, 1678,  he  married  again ;  this  time 
a  Roman  Catholic  princess,  Maiy  Beatrix  Eleaaon. 
daughter  of  Alphonso  IV,  duke  of  Modena,  a  lady  then 
only  in  her  fifteenth  year. 

During  the  great  irritation  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics which  followed  the  publication  c^  the  UtiB  Dates 
(q.  V.)  popish  pk)t  in  1678-79,  the  duke  of  York,  by  the 
advice  of  king  Charies  U,  quitted  England  and  took  op 
his  residence  on  the  Continent.     While  he  was  abeaxt 
efforts  were  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  whith 
would  have  been  successful  had  not  Pariiament  aoddaih/ 
been  prorogued  (May  27, 1679).     In  1680  he  retorned 
again  to  England,  but  so  great  was  the  oppoeltkii  to- 
wards him  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  send  him  dovn 
to  govern  Scotland.    The  odium  in  which  the  dnke  o^ 
Yoric  now  stood  among  the  English  was  further  mani- 
fest by  a  second  attempt  to  paas  in  Pariianoent  a  bill 
excluding  him  from  the  right  of  succesmon  to  the  throoe. 
which  again  foiled  by  another  prorogation  of  the  oomi- 
cil  of  the  nation.    This  time,  no  doubt,  the  effort  vat 
mainly  the  result  of  the  discreditable  relation  whkh  the 
prince  sustained  towards  the  Meal-tub  Plot,  an  attemix 
on  the  part  of  his  coreligionists  to  counteract — and  ia 
this  they  were  grievously  disappdnted — the  efiect  of 
the  Titus  Oates  plot  discoveries.    In  1682,  when  Charfei 
was  involved  in  difficulties  with  his  concubine,  the  duke 
of  York  was  invited  over,  and  he  improved  the  opporto- 
nity,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  make  himself  an  indis- 
pensable counsellor  of  his  brother,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
Test  Act,  he  became  (much  more  than  Charles  himadf) 
*^  the  mainspring  and  director  of  the  conduct  of  pablk 
aifidrs.''    On  the  death  of  Charies  II,  Feb.  6,  l&U,  be 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  strangely  enough,  without  the 
least  opposition.    His  pledge  to  the  people  was, "  I  t>haU 
make  it  my  endeavor  to  preserve  this  govemnMst,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established,"  a 
declaration  which  seemed  rather  necessary  from  a  disci- 
ple of  popeiy.    It  must,  however,  also  be  acknowledged 
that  James  II  ^  began  his  reign  with  a  frank  and  open 
profession  of  his  religion,  for  the  first  Sunday  after  hii 
accession  he  went  publicly  to  mass,  and  obliged  fotber 
Huddleston,  who  attended  his  brother  in  his  last  horns, 
to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic* 
(Neale,  Puritans,  Harper's  edition,  ii,  315).     But  if  tht 
people,  though  hesitatingly,  yet  tacitly,  submitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  king  to  worship  according  to  tbe 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  even  suffered  Romsn- 
ism,  the  very  name  of  which,  just  at  this  time,  was  de- 
spised by  nearly  every  English  subject,  to  dalm  their 
nder  for  ita  convert,  yet  his  display  of  the  theory  that 
a  king  was  not  subject  to  the  criticisms  of  his  peo- 
ple— in  short,  his  theory  of  absolute  s^prtmaof  sooo 
aroused  the  nation  frvmi  their  lethargy,  though  it  did 
not  at  once  appear  that  the  community  would  ever  seek 
to  relieve  itself  from  the  calamity  which  it  bad  just  io- 
cnrred.    Greater  still  became  the  anxiety  of  the  natios 
when  it  appeared  that,  **  in  spite  of  his  own  solenm  en- 
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^agements  to  gorem  constitutionally,  and  heedless  of 
iminoos  intimations  which  reached  him,  in  the  shi^ 
»f  addresses,  that  the  religion  of  his  subjects  was  dearer 
o  them  than  their  lives,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
)Toject8  with  a  recklessness  amounting  to  infatuation" 
Baxter,  Ck,  Hist,  p.  6S7).     Right  in  his  first  measures, 
ung  James  showed,  sa3r8  Hume  {HxMt,  ofEngUmd,  Har- 
)ef  8  edition,  vi,  286), "  that  either  he  was  not  sincere  in 
tiis  profesaons  of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or  that  lie  en- 
tertained so  lofty  an  idea  -of  his  own  legal  power  that 
sven  his  utmost  sincerity  would  tend  very  little  to  se- 
cure the  liberties  of  the  people."    Not  satisfied  with  his 
iTowed  confession  of  Romanism,  he  even  made  unneces- 
lary  and  offensive  displays  of  his  religious  principles, 
and  thereby  greatly  wounded  the  pride  of  his  subjects. 
The  mass  was  openly  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at 
Westminster  in  Passion  Week  of  this  year  (1685) ;  an 
agent  was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  king's  submis- 
non  to  the  so-called  vicar  of  Christ ;  a  close  alliance  was 
entered  into  with  France;  and  it  was  even  generally 
hinted  that  "  the  Church  of  England  was  in  principle 
80  cloeely  allied  to  the  Roman  Catholic  that  it  would  not 
be  ^fficult  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  readmissiun  of  the 
English  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church" 
(comp.  Sir  John  Dahrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain^ 
Append,  pt.  i,  p.  100-113 ;  Fox,  Hist,  of  early  Part  of 
the  Reign  of  James  J  J).    All  this,  too,  was  done  at  a 
time  when  "  there  was  among  the  English  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  Roman  Catholic,  where  the  interests  of 
Us  religion  were  concerned,  thought  himself  free  from 
tU  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality ;  nay,  that  he  thought 
it  meritorious  to  violate  those  rules,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  avert  injury  or  reproach  from  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  member ;"  at  a  time  when  "  Roman  Catholic 
casuists  of  great  eminence  had  written  in  defence  of 
equivocation,  of  mental  reservation,  of  perjury,  and  even 
of  assassination,"  and  the  fruits  of  this  odious  school  of 
sophists  were  seen  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  muder  of  the  first  William  of  Orange,  the  murder 
of  Hemy  III  of  France,  the  numerous  conspiracies  which 
had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and,  above 
nU,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  when  all  these  could  con- 
stantly be  dted  *'  as  instances  of  the  dose  connection 
between  vidous  theory  and  vidous  practice" — a  series 
of  crimes  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  every  one  of  them 
been  prompted  or  applauded  by  Roman  Catholic  priests 
(comp.  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Ewfkifid,  Harper's  edit^  ii,  6 
>qO>   It  was  certainly  sheer  madness  (and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  so-daimed  successor  of  Peter  even  so 
declared  it)  to  still  further  aggravate  the  opposition  of 
bis  snbjects  by  persecution  for  religious  bdief.    Hini- 
Klf  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  members  of  his  own  con- 
fession complete  toleration,  which,  after  all,  was  only 
''natural -and  right,"  it  seems  simply  preposterous  to 
find  him  persecuting  the  Puritans.    Almost  immediate- 
ly after  his  accession  to  the  throne  James  IT  convoked 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  where  the  majority  of  the 
population  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline, and  where  prelacy  was  abhorred  **  as  an  onscrip- 
tural  and  as  a  fordgn  institution,"  and  demanded  new 
laws  against  the  unruly  Presbyterians,  who  already 
"closely  associated  the  episcopal  polity  with  all  the 
*ril8  produced  by  twenty-five  years  of  corrupt  and  crud 
^^maladministration."    In  a  slavish  spirit,  the  Scottbh 
Parliament  complied  with  the  royal  request,  forbidding 
^der  the  death  penalty  preaching  in  any  Presbyterian 
^onventide  whatever,  and  even  attendance  on  such  a 
omvcnticle  in  the  open  air  (May  8, 1686).     A  short 
twne  after,  the  Parliament  of  England  also  was  con- 
voked (May  19),  which,  as  readUy  as  the  Scottish, 
<»n»plied  with  the  demands  of  the  king,  but,  to  his 
R^^at  sorrow,  nevertheless  evinced  the  possibility  of 
opposition  to  popery,  for  which  he  was  anxious  to  se- 
<^  concessiona.  But  while  both  Parliaments  were  thus 
J«VttUy  submittmg  to  the  wishes  of  the  absolutist, 
the  countries  were  invaded,  and  this  afforded  the  king 
»  wvorable  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  Romanists 


into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  in  spite  of  the  legal  test  of 
conformity  to  the  Established  Church  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  every  person  filling  any  public 
office ;  and  when,  after  a  successful  suppression  of  the 
insurrectionary  attempts,  the  king  reassembled  Parlia- 
ment in  November,  he  not  only  stated  that  these  Roman 
Catholics  would  now  be  continued,  but  requested  extra 
supplies  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  largdy  men  of  his  own  confession 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army ;  and  when  the  people 
seemed  unwilling  .to  grant  this  request,  the  king  per- 
emptorily prorogued  Parliament,  after  it  had  sat  a  little 
more  than  a  week.  James,  however,  was  determined 
to  continue  the  policy  iniriated,  and  ordered  patents  to 
be  made  out  under  the  great  seal  for  every  Roman  Cath- 
olic officer  that  he  had  appointed,  and  upon  the  same 
prindple  continued  the  benefices  of  some  Protestant  di- 
vines who  claimed  to  have  been  converted  to  Roman- 
ism. Quite  different  continued  to  be  his  dealings  with 
the  dissenters.  Everywhere  they  were  made  to  feel "  the 
weight  of  the  arm  of  the  conqueror,"  espedally  in  the 
provinces  that  had  lately  been  subject  to  invasion,  to 
which  the  Papists,  as  well  as  High-Churchmen,  claim- 
ed that  dissenters  bad  lent  their  aid.  *^  Thus  were  the 
Nonconformists  ground  between  the  Papists  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  High-Church  dergy  on  the  other,  while 
the  former  made  their  advantage  of  the  latter,  condud- 
ing  that  when  the  dissenters  were  destroyed,  or  thor- 
oughly exasperated,  and  the  clergy  divided  among  them- 
sdves,  they  should  be  a  match  for  the  hierarchy,  and  ca- 
pable of  establishing  that  rdigion  which  they  had  been 
so  long  aiming  to  introduce"  (Neale,  Puritans^  ii,  819). 
Roman  Catholic  churches  were  everywhere  opened,  Jes- 
uits and  regular  priests  came  in  numbers  from  abroad, 
schools  were  opened  under  their  control  in  the  English 
metropolis  even,  men  weije  forbidden  to  q)eak  disre- 
spectfully of  the  king's  religion,  and  all  seemed  turning 
in  favor  of  Rome,  when  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  dergy 
of  the  State  Church  were  opened,  and  they  deemed  it 
high  time  to  preach  against  the  dangerous  tendendes. 
An  open  rupture  with  the  State  Church  had  become  me  v- 
itable ;  for  the  king,  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  positiim  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
had  taken  to  recover  the^pec^e,  who  were  deserting 
thdr  churches  in  numbers,  and  to  rescue  the  Protestant 
religion  from  the  danger  into  which  it  had  fallen,  sent 
circular  letters  to  the  bishops,  accompanying  them  with 
an  OTder  to  prohibit  the  inferior  dergy  from  preaching 
on  the  controverted  points  of  religion.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  these  per^^ering  attempts  of  his 
against  the  established  religion,  as  well  as  upon  the  law 
of  the  land,  should  eventually  involve  him  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Episcopalians,  to  be  productive  of  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  Finding  that  to  carry  his  schemes 
in  favor  of  Riomanism  he  must  strengthen  himsdf  by 
the  opponents  of  the  State  Church,  he  suddenly,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1687,  published  the  famous  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  a  paper  at  once  suspending  and  dis- 
pensing with  all  the  penal  laws  against  dissenters,  and 
all  tests,  induding  even  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, heretofore  required  of  persons  appointed  to  of- 
fices dvil  or  military;  but  at  the  same  time  he  repeated 
his  promise,  *' already  often  repeated  and  often  violated, 
that  he  would  protect  the  Established  Church  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  legal  rights."  At  filrst  the  dissenters 
huled  the  seeming  approach  of  a  new  era,  and  great 
were  the  rejoicings  in  behalf  of  a  dedaration  which  se- 
cured them  liberty  of  consdence,  and  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  prison  that  had  so  long-  barred  them ;  and 
the  king  felt  not  a  little  encoturaged  in  his  new-chosen 
course  when  addresses  came  to  him  fhnn  some  of  the 
dissenters  (though  they  afterwards  proved  to  have  rep- 
resented only  a  small  faction ;  comp.  Neale,  Puritansj  ii, 
828).  Emlx>klened,  he  immediately  showed  his  predi- 
lections for  his  own  Church.  In  Ireland,  all  places  of 
power  under  the  crown  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Ro- 
manists.  The  earl  of  Castlemaine  was  at  the  same  time 
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publicly  sent  as  embassador  extraordinary  to  Rome  to 
express  the  king's  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to  effect 
the  reconcilement  of  the  kingdom  with  the  "  holy  see.** 
In  return  the  pope  sent  a  nuncio  to  England,  who  re- 
sided openly  in  London  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign,  and  was  solemnly  received  at  cotut,  in  the  face 
of  the  act  of  Parliament  declaring  any  communication 
with  the  pope  to  bo  high  treason.  Four  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  were  consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  and 
sent  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function,  each  in  his  par- 
ticuhir  diocese.  In  Scotland  and  England,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  offices  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  army  and 
in  the  state,  were  now  filled  with  Roman  Catholics; 
even  those  of  the  ministers  and  others  who  had  shown 
themselves  disposed  to  go  furthest  along  with  the  king 
were  dismissed,  or  visibly  lost  his  favor,  if  they  refused 
to  conform  to  the  ancient  religion.  At  last  James's 
"eye  was  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  catholicity  im- 
parted to  bis  metropolis  by  the  spectacle  of  monks  trav- 
ersing its  streets  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders , 
he  was  gratified  by  the  presence  of  an  Italian  prelate, 
D'Adda,  as  nuncio  from  the  pope ;  and  he  entertained  a 
sanguine  hope  of  obtaining  a  Parliament  elected  under 
the  new  corporation  charters,  which  should  furnish  a 
majority  of  his  adherents,  while  the  lords  were  to  be 
swamped  by  a  creation  of  peers  compliant  with  his 
wishes.  The  Nonconformists,  he  calculated,  would  sup- 
port his  views  as  long  as  their  support  would  be  impor- 
tant, and  he  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  his  dec- 
laration of  indiUgence  placed  him  in  favorable  contrast 
with  the  French  monarch,  to  whose  exilecl  Protestant 
subjects,  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1684),  England  was  affording  its  hospitality,  not  aware 
that  his  subjects  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
genius  and  tactics  of  his  religion  to  know  that  indul- 
gence and  persecution  were  Jl)ut  indifferent  instruments 
for  its  propagation,  adapted  to  the  different  circum- 
stances of  an  ascendant  or  a  declining  Protestantism — 
one  and  the  same  spirit  actuating  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  common 
religions,  in  subservience  to  similar  political  objects" 
(Baxter,  Ch,  Hist,  p.  639).  The  dissenters,  in  particu- 
lar, soon  learned  to  comprehend  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion— that  a  league  of  the  court  and  Romanism  was  de- 
pendent on  their  assistance  for  its  success  to  overawe 
the  Episcopalians  and  secure  victory  to  popery;  and 
when  they  did  comprehend  the  scheme,  *'  notwithstand- 
ing the  renewed  sufferings  to  which  they  might  be  ex- 
posed, they  took  part  against  it.  .  .  .  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  v^ed  vrith  each  other  in  showing 
them  (the  Episcopal  clergy)  their  sympathy.  . . .  None 
of  them — not  even  Penn  (q.  v.) — ^was  in  favor  of  the  tol- 
eration of  Roman  Catholicbm.  No  man  who  valued 
the  civil  liberties  of  England  dreamed  of  giving  a  foot- 
hold to  the  professors  of  that  intolerant  creed.  Three 
generations  haU  not  sufficed  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
its  curse  on  England.  Thousands  still  living  could  rec- 
ollect the  Vaudois  massacres,  and  the  streets  of  London 
were  at  that  moment  crowded  with  sufferers  fixHn  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes"  (Skeats,  p.  83).  The 
Nonconformists,  almost  as  a  body,  refused  to  recognise 
the  legality  of  the  indulgence,  mainly,  of  course,  be- 
cause they  saw  in  the  encroachment  against  the  law  a 
prerogative  which,  if  not  resisted,  might  lead  ultimate- 
ly to  the  establishment  of  popery  as  the  religion  of  the 
state.  But,  whatever  were  the  reasons  of  the  dissents 
ers,  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  gain  their  support  evi- 
dently failed,  and  it  became  daily  more  apparent  that 
the  war  which  the  king  had  opened  with  the  Church 
must  soon  reach  a  dimax.  An  attempt  had  already 
been  made  to  compel  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
confer  a  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  a  Benedictine  monk. 
This  was  not  persevered  in ;  but  soon  after,  a  vacancy 
having  happened  in  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  the  vice-president  and  fellows  were  order- 
ed by  royal  mandate  to  fill  it  up  by  the  election  of  a  per- 
son named  Farmer,  a  late  convert  to  popery  (for  whom 


was  afterwards  substituted  Parker,  Inshop  of  OxhA 
who  avowed  himself  a  Romanist  at  heart),  and  on  thcs 
refusal  were  cited  before  an  ecclesiastics]  connnnas 
and  expelled.    See  Hough,  John  (1).     I>eteTimi»<d.  d 
possible,  to  gain  over  the  Nonconformists,  whose  aid  k 
evidently  needed  to  carry  out  sacoessfully  his  projects, 
James  published,  April  27, 1688,  a  second  dedantian  d 
indulgence  to  dissenters,  and  commanded  it  to  be  read 
by  the  clergy  immediately  after  divine  aenrioe  in  aD  t^ 
churches  of  England.     On  this,  Sancroft,  arcfabishep  c4 
Canterbury,  and  six  bishops — Lloyd  of  St.  Aaaph,  Ka 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chicfaestcr, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawnev  of  Bristol — B€t 
in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  May  18,  aod 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  representing  their  arer- 
sion  to  obey  the  order,  for  many  reasons,  and  espedaBr 
because  the  declaration  was  founded  upon  mch  a  dis- 
pensing power  as  Parliament  had  often  dedared  iUc^aL 
For  tfthis  they  were  all,  June  8,  sent  to  the  Tower,  oa 
the  chai^  of  publishing  a  false,  fictitious,  malkiom. 
pernicious,  and  seditious  libd.    The  histcny  of  the  triil. 
and  the  verdict  of  Not  ffuilty  by  the  jury,  Jane  29, 1®*, 
which  the  nation  approved,  and  which  was  hailed  by 
the  whole  kingdom  as  a  great  national  triumph,  foaos 
one  of  the  most  glowing  passages  in  the  splendid  naxn- 
tive  of  Macaulay  (ii,  293).    This  defeat,  however,  in  t» 
degree  checked  for  a  nooment  the  infatuated  kii^     To 
quote  the  summary  of  Hume, ''  He  struck  oat  two  of 
the  judges,  Powel  and  Holloway,  who  had  appeared  t& 
favor  the  bishops ;  he  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those 
clerg^noaen  who  had  not  read  his  declaration,  that  is,  the 
whole  Churcii  of  England,  two  hundred  excepted;  be 
sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows  whom  he  had  ob- 
truded on  Magdalen  Coll^^  to  elect  for  i^esidettt,  in 
the  room  of  Parker,  lately  deceased,  one  Giffbrd,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bishop  of  Madanra;  a^ 
he  is  even  said  to  have  nominated  the  same  person  to 
the  see  of  Oxford."     It  was  in  the  midst  of  th^  grest 
contest  ^nth  the  Church  and  the  nation  that,  June  10,  a 
son  was  claimed  to  have  been  bora  to  Jame:  received, 
however,  by  the  people  with  a  strong  sospidor  chat  the 
child  was  supposititious,  and  that  the  queen  had  nrvvr 
been  delivered  or  been  pregnant  at  alL    For  this  notJ«i, 
however,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  was 
no  good  ground.     But  the  fact  that  a  direct  heir  bad 
been  born,  who,  in  all  probabili^,  would  restore  poperr, 
in  which,  no  doubt,  he  woidd  be  instract»l  from  earbck 
infancv,  turned  the  Protestants*  eves  towards  James's 
son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  **  for  the  d^veruxe 
of  their  country  from  the  perils  w^ith  which  it  was 
threatened;  and  James,  before  the  end  of  Septemba; 
learned  with  consternation  that  his  oym  son-in-law.  in 
obedience  to  their  call,  was  preparing  to  land  upon  his 
coasts."     On  the  night  of  the  same  day  on  ^hich  the 
seven  prelates  of  the  English  Church  had  been  pro- 
nounced not  guilty ,  an  invitation  was  di^atched  to  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  fugned  by  seven  of  the  leading 
English  politicians,  to  come  over  to  England  and  occu- 
py the  throne.    November  5,  William  landed  at  Torbay 
with  14,000  men.    Vainly  did  James  now  attempt  to 
regain  his  subjects'  confidence  by  retracing  his  steps; 
no  one  would  trust  his  promises,  made  in  the  hour  ai 
misfortune,  and,  finding  himself  deserted  not  only  by 
the  nation,  but  even  by  his  own  children,  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  his  co-re- 
ligionist and  royal  friend,  Louis  XIV,  and  obliged  to 
live  upon  a  pension  settled  upon  him  by  the  king  of  tie 
French  until  his  death,  Sept.  C,  1701.     For  England 
his  exit  "  effected  a  revolution  (November,  1688)  which 
has  deserved  the  epithet  of  glorious,  not  less  through  its 
bloodless  character  than  fh>m  its  identification  with 
those  civil  and  religious  liberties  which  it  seaind  w 
every  class  of  Englishmen.*'    See,  besides  the  authori- 
ties cited  under  James  I,  Hetherington,  Ch,  qfSeotlaai, 
ii,  146  sq. ;  Stoughton,  EccUtktstical  Bisk  of  EiigiaHi 
(see  Index) ;  Macaulay,  Higl,  of  England,  voL  i  and  ii: 
Churke,  Hfe  ofJamtafI  (Lond.  1816,2  Toia4to);  De- 
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baiy,  niaLo/the  Church  of  England  Jhm  James  II  to 
1717  (Lond.  1860, 8vo),  chf^i.  i-v ;  Maq>beT80ii,  Ilist,  of 
Great  Britain,  i,  450  sq. ;  Burnet,  Beign  of  James  II 
(ed.  1852).  See  Presbytebians;  Scotlaio)  ;  Ireland  ; 
EXGLAICD.     (J.U.W.) 

James,  John,  a  minister  or  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Buckingham  County,  Ya^ 
August  1, 1782.  He  entered  the  Kentucky  Conference 
in  1820,  and  successirely  *<  filled  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  appointments  acceptably  and 
suoceatfully."  He  was  an  acdent  worker  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his  Master  amid 
persecutions  and  heav>'  loss  of  property :  his  father-in- 
law,  a  wealthy  man,  disinherited  his  diuighter  (the  wife 
of  John  James)  because  her  husband  was  a  Methodist 
pieadier.  Mr.  James  died,  after  a  service  of  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  Church,  in  1860.  As  a  preacher,  his  ability 
was  superior,  Imt  his  sermons  were  more  of  a  hortatory 
nature  than  severe  logical  doctrinal  discusuons.  *'  Dur- 
ing his  ministerial  life  he  won  many  soids  to  Christ,  and 
was  regarded  in  his  old  age  as  a  father  in  IsraeL  He 
k>red  his  work  to  the  last,  and  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
scended from  his  horse  to  the  grave." — AfuuAnn,  Conf, 
M.E.Ch.S.u,l9SBq, 

James,  John  Angell,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  bom  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  June  6,  1785, 
was  educated  at  the  college  at  Gosport,  and  entered  the 
minisby  when  only  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and,  before  twenty,  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor of  the  "Church  Meeting  in  Carr*s  Lane,"  Birming- 
ham, where  he  remained  till  his  death,  October  1, 1859. 
^  In  the  course  of  years  Angell  James  came  to  be  connd- 
ered  the  most  important  and  influential  public  man  in 
connection  with  his  own  denomination,  and  on  account 
of  his  evangelical  views  of  religion,  he  was  also  much 
esteemed  both  by  the  Low-Church  party  in  the  Englbh 
Establishment,  and  by  Dissenters  generally  in  Scotland 
and  America."  Mr.  James  published,  besides  a  multi- 
tade  of  sermons,  tracts,  addresses,  a  number  of  small  re- 
Ugious  volumes,  the  best  known  being  the  Anxious  In- 
quirer,  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Christian  Professor, 
which  had,  and  still  have,  a  vast  circulation  both  in  En- 
^nd  and  m  this  country.  See  Dale's  L\fe  and  Inters 
of  John  Angell  James  (London,  1862) ;  Pen-Pictures  of 
popular  English  Preachers  (London,  1858,  p.  274  sq.) ; 
Aw  York  Literary  and  Theological  Revieic,  i,  595.    (J. 

H.W.) 

James,  John  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  1786,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1727,  and  died  in 
1829.  He  published  several  works  of  travels  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  Europe. — AUibone,  Diet. 
o/^irfAorf,p.952. 

James,  Peter,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1789, 
and  removed  to  Virginia  in  1799,  and  from  thence,  a  year 
later,  to  MississippL     In  1812  he  joined  the  Mississippi 
Conference.    He  filled  several  prominent  positions  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  Conference,  and  was  for  a  time  pre- 
siding elder.    The  Memphis  Conference  being  formed 
ont  of  a  part  of  the  Mississippi,  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  latter,  which  he  did ;  but  his  health  declining,  he  be- 
ome  a  superannuate.   He  died  March  18, 1869.   "Peter 
James  possessed  but  limited  literary  attainments;  but, 
V  dint  of  application,  he  became  an  able  minister  of  the 
(^<npeL   In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  maintained  his  in- 
^^ty  as  a  Christian,  and  exemplified  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  our  holy  religion."— if  tn.  Ann,  Conf  3f.  E.  Ch. 
^.iii,S40. 

Jamei,  Thomas,  D.D.  (1),  a  learned  divine  and  an 
^  criUc,  was  bom  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1571. 
He  studied  at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Ox- 
««d,  of  which  he  became  feUow  in  1598.  He  was  ap- 
P^n^ted  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  its  foundation 
jn  1602,  and  afterwards  subdean  of  Wells,  and  rector  of 
Moogeham,  Kent    He  died  in  1629.    Dr.  James,  it  is 


said,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  critics  of  his  day.  Hb 
principal  works  are,  BeUum  Papale,  sine  concordia  dis" 
cars  SixH  V  ad  Clementis  VIII,  circa  Iliet-onymianam 
«rfWon«m,  etc  (Lond.  1600, 4to;  1841, 12mo)-.—^  Treatise 
of  the  Corruption  of  Scripture,  Comcils,  and  Fathers,  hy 
the  Prdates,  Pastors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Church  of  Pome 
for  Maintenance  of  Popery  and  Irreligion  (Lond.  1612, 
4to ;  reprinted  1688, 1843).— Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i, 
952. 

James,  Thomas  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Madison  County, 
Tenn.,  October  19, 1882.  He  joined  the  Church  at  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  St.  Louis  Confer- 
ence in  1852,  and  appointed  to  Carthage  Circuit.  He 
then  removed  first  to  Mount  Yemon  Circuit,  next  to  Os- 
ceola Circuit,  then  to  Fredericktown,  and  finally  to 
Ozark  Circuit.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  the  work  in 
the  fall  of  lSb7.—Min,  Ann,  Corf.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  ii,  14. 

Jameson,  Mrs.  Anna,  an  English  authoress,  de- 
serves our  notice  as  the  writer  of  a  series  of  works  on 
Christian  art  and  arclueology  of  most  superior  order. 
She  was  bom  in  Dublin  May  19, 1797,  and  was  married 
in  1827  to  Mr.  Jameson,  a  barrister,  but  soon  after  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  litera- 
ture. She  died  March  17, 1860.  Her  works  of  interest 
to  us  are.  Sacred  and  Legendary  A  rt  (Lond.  1848,  8vo) ; 
— Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  (1850): — Legends  of 
the  Madonna  (1852): — Scriptural  and  Legendary  Ilis^ 
tory  of  our  Lord,  etc,  as  rtpresented  w  Christian  Arts 
(1860). 

Jami  is  a  Turkish  name  for  the  temples  in  which 
worship  is  performed  on  Fridays  (the  worship  itself 
bearing  the  name  of  Jema'namazi),  it  being  unlawful  to 
use  the  lesser  temples  (mosques)  on  that  day.  The  first 
Jami,  called  Selalyn  (L  e.  royal),  being  founded  by  a  sul- 
tan, was  built  by  Orkhan  the  Second,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
who  began  his  reign  in  1826. — Broughton,  Bib,  Hist,  Sac, 
i,50L 

Jamleson,  John,  D.D.,  a  divine  and  philologist, 
was  bom  at  Glasgow  March  8, 1759.  He  became  min- 
ister of  the  Anti-Burgher  Secession  Church  in  Scotland, 
and  was  stationed  first  at  Forfar  (in  1781),  and  after- 
wards (1797)  for  forty-three  years  at  Edinburgh.  He 
died  in  1838.  His  principal  works  are,  A  VUidication 
of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Primitive  Faith 
concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ  (Edinb.  1794, 2  vols.  8vo) : 
"  a  very  able  and  learned  reply  to  PriesUy's  history  of 
early  opinions:" — An  Alarm  to  Britain,  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  the  rapid  Progress  of  Infidelity  (Perth, 
1795, 12mo)  -.—Sermons  on  the  Heart  (Edinb.  1789-90, 2 
vol8.8vo): — The  Use  of  Sacred  History,  confrming  the 
Doctrine  of  Revelation  (Edinb.  1802, 2  vols.  8vo)  i—An 
Historical  Account  of  the  ancient  Culdees  oflona,  and  of 
their  Settlement  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (Edinb. 
1811,  4to),  etc  His  reputation,  however,  rests  chiefly 
on  his  Etymological  Didionary  of  ike  Scottish  Language 
(180^1809),  of  which  he  published  an  abridgment  in 
1818,  and  to  which  he  added  a  suf^plement  in  1825.  See 
Darling,  Cyclop,  BiUiog,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors, 

8,  V. 

Jasmin  (Hebrew  Tamin',  'p^J,  lit.  the  right  hand, 
hence  lude,  as  often;  i.  q.  Felix;  Sept.  laftfiv  and  'la- 
fxiv,  but  V.  r.  'Ia/3iiv  In  1  Chron.  ii,  27,  and  omits  in 
Neh.  viii,  7),  the  name  of  three  men.  See  also  Benja- 
min. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi,  11;  Exod.  vi,  15;  Numb,  xxvi,  12;  1  Chron.  iv, 
24).  B.C.  1856.  His  descendants  were  called  Jamin^^ 
ITES  (Heb.  Fomtm',  "^d*^^^)  Sept.  lafupi.  Numb,  xxvi, 

12). 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Jndah  (1  Chroa  ii,  26).  B.C. 
cir.  1658. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  that  interpreted  the  law  to  the 
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people  after  the  return  firom  Babylon  (Neh.  Tiii,  7).  B. 
C.  cir.  410. 

Ja'^minite  (Numb,  xxvi,  12).    See  Jamw,  1. 

Jam'lech  (Heb.  YanUek',  '?^V7^;,  im^/y ;  Sept.  'A/*- 
aXtjx  V.  r.  'AfiaXfiKj  lifioXox;  Vulg.  Jemlech\  a  chief- 
tain (i<^b9)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeonf  apparently  one  of 
tliose  whose  family  increased  so  greatly  that  they  invaded 
the  valley  of  Gedor  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  dis- 
possessed the  Hamites  (1  Chron.  iv,  34).    RC.  cir.  711. 

Jam'nia  ('la/ivia  v.  r.  la/o/eta),  a  Gnecized  or 
later  form  of  the  name  of  the  city  Jabneel  (q.  v.),  used 
in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace  iv,  15 ;  v,  68 ;  x,  69 ;  xv,  40), 
and  Josephus  (/I  irf.  v,  1,  22 ;  xiv,  4, 4 ;  War,  i,  7,  7). 

Jam'nite  (o  iv  ^lafiviia^  6  lafivlrTjc)i  an  inhabit- 
ant of  JA31NIA  (2  Mace,  xii,  8, 9, 40)  or  Jabxeel  (q.  v.). 

Janduno.    See  John  of  JANDUNa 

Janeway,  Jacob  J.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter of  some  note,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New- York  in 
1774,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1794.  He 
joined  the  Presbyterians,  but  ako  served  the  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church  for  some  time  with  great  distinction. 
The  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the 
pastorate,  and  he  resided  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  in  1868.  Mr.  Jane- 
way  wrote  quite  extensively.  His  most  important  con- 
tributions are  commentaries  on  Romans,  HebrewSj  and 
Acts  (PhiladeL  3  vols.  18mo) : — Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Uoly  Bible : — Revieio  of  Dr.  Schaffon  Protestantism^  etc. 
See  (Pha.)  Presh,  Mag,  May,  1853. 

Janeway,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1652  he  left  the  State  Church  and  set  up  a  dissenting 
congregation  (Presbyterian)  at  Rotherhithe.  He  died 
in  1674.  Besides  a  life  of  his  brother  John  (q.  v.)  and 
his  sermons,  he  published  The  Saints  Encouragement 
(1675, 8vo)  '.—Token  for  Children  (1676, 8vo,  and  often) : 
— Heaven  upon  Earth  (1677,  8vo).  See  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  i,  954;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog.vi,  276. 

Janeway,  Jolrn,  a  very  pious  and  promising 
young  man,  was  bom  at  Lilly,  Hertfordshire,  in  1633,  of 
religious  parents,  entered  Cambridge  at  seventeen,  and 
at  eighteen  was  converted,  in  part  by  means  of  Baxter's 
Saints  Rest^  He  now  glowed  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
especially  of  those  nearly  related  to  him ;  secret  prayer 
became  his  element.  On  leaving  college,  his  father  be- 
ing dead,  he  went  to  live  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Cox,  where 
his  health  sank  under  his  studies  and  labors,  and  he  fin- 
ished his  short  course  suddenly  in  June,  1667.  His  dy- 
ing bed  was  a  scene  of  triumph.— Middleton,  Works,  iii, 
862. 

Jangling,  vain  (jiaraioXoy la,  frivolous  or  empty 
talk), 

Janitords,  persons  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
doors  of  the  churches  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  cate- 
chumens, and  excommunicated  persons,  and  others  not 
entitled  to  admission.    See  DooBtKeepeks. 

Janizaries  {Jemrtsheri,  ^*  new  soldiers")^  a  Turkish 
military  force  which  was  for  some  time  recruited  from 
Christian  prisoners  taken  by  the  Turks,  more  especially 
during  the  Cnisades,  They  were  originated  by  the 
Osmanli  Emir  Orchan,  about  1330,  of  young  Christian 
prisoners,  which,  after  having  been  distributed  among 
the  Turkish  husbandmen  in  Asia,  there  to  learn  the 
Turkish  language,  religion,  and  manners,  were  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Mohammedanism.  This  treatment 
of  Christian  prisoners  sprang  from  the  Mohammedan 
doctrine  that  "  all  children  at  their  birth  are  naturally 
disposed  to  Islamism,**  and  they  reasoned  that,  by  en- 
forcing the  conversion  of  the  young  captives  to  the  tme 
fiiith,  and  enrolling  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
the  faithful,  they  were  serving  both  their  temporal  and 
eternal  interests.  But  after  a  time  the  recruiting  of 
^e  Janizaries  was  also  undertaken  among  the  Chris- 


tian subjects  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  &e 
of  this  terrible  scheme  inspired  terror  and  conatonatkc 
among  the  vanquished  Christian  populations  of  Aaa 
Minor,  Thrace,  and  Anatolia,  where  the  new  tax  c€ 
flesh  and  blood  on  families  severed  the  nearest  a^ 
dearest  ties.    For  a  period  of  300  years  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  nuse  annually  for  this  lo^uich  of  the  Tnrids^ 
army  no  less  than  1000  Christian  youths ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated by  Von  Hammer  that  no  leas  than  500,000  yom^ 
Christians  were  thus  converted  into  Mohammedan  Turk- 
ish soldiers  (compare  Creasy,  Hist,  Ottoman  Turks,  i,  21 
sq.).     In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  centory  the  old 
system  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  Janizaries  exduaTelj 
with  compulsory  conscripts  from  the  Christiaa  tx^^eca 
of  the  Tiuk  was  finally  abandoned,  as  the  many  privi- 
leges which  these  soldiers  enjoyed  as  body-guard  of  the 
sultan,  etc,  induced  many  young  Turks  to  seek  adtais- 
sion  to  their  body.     There  were  two  classes  of  JaiUEa- 
ries,  one  regularly  organized,  dwelling  in  banacks  ia. 
Constantinople- and  a  f^w  other  towns,  and  wboee  man- 
ber  at  one  time  amounted  to  no  less  than  GOJOOO,  af- 
terwards, however,  reduced  to  25,000;  and  the  othtr 
composed  of  irregular  troops,  caDed  Jamaksj  scattoed 
throughout  all  the  towns  of  the  empire,  and  amountiiig 
in  number  to  800,000  or  400,000.    At  the  head  of  the 
whole  Janizary  force  was  the  Aga,  who  held  his  ap- 
pointment for  life,  and  whose  power  was  almost  with- 
out limit.    In  times  of  peace  they  acted  as  apoboe 
force ;  in  war  they  generally  formed  the  reserve  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  were  noted  for  the  wild  impetmaitT 
of  their  attack.     But  the  many  privile;^  wlrich  were 
bestowed  on  them  soon  began  to  make  them  very  nxini- 
ly ;  and  their  history  abounds  in  conspiracies,  asBasnu- 
tions  of  sultana,  viziers,  agas,  etc,  and  atroddes  U 
every  kind;  so  that,  by  degrees,  they  became  men 
dangerous  to  the  country  than  any  foreign  enemies 
Attempts  to  reform  or  dissolve  them  were  always  im- 
successful,  till  sultan  Mahmoud  II,  in  1826,  bang  op- 
posed in  some  of  his  measures  by  them  in  Constantmo- 
ple,  displayed  the  flag  of  the  Prophet,  and  succeeded  is 
arousing  on  his  own  behalf  the  fanatical  zeal  of  oUkt 
portions  of  his  troops.    Their  own  aga  deserted  than, 
they  were  defeated,  and  their  barracks  burned,  wbea 
8000  of  them  perished  in  the  flames.     Jane  17, 182£,  a 
proclamation  announced  the  Janizaries  forev^  aboli^i- 
ed.     Everywhere  in  the  empire  they  were  persecuted 
until  **  upwards  of  40,000  of  these  troops  were  annihi- 
lated, and  an  equal  number  driven  into  exile.''    See  Fia- 
zer  (the Rev.  R,  W.),  Turkey,  Ancient  and  Modem  (Lon- 
don, 1854, 8vo),  p.  406 ;  Creasy,  Hist,  of  Ottomcm  Turht, 
chiefly  founded  on  Yon  Hammer  (London,  1858, 2  voh. 
8vo),  VoL  ii ;  KnoDes,  Turkish  History,  i,  132  sq. ;  Mad- 
den (R  R),  Turkish  Empire  (Lond.  1862,  8vo\  ch.  xiii; 
Macfarland,  Constantinopk  in  1828.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jan'na  (lawa,  prob.  for  Heb.  T^^"^,  yannak',jkmr^ 
ishing,  although  no  corresponding  name  occurs  in  the 
O.  T.),  the  father  of  Melchi  and  son  of  Joseph,  naoMd 
as  the  sixth  in  ascent  from  Christ  on  his  mother's  dde 
(Luke  iii,  24).  Ra  cir.  200.  See  Genealoot  or 
Christ. 

JannseuB.    See  Alexander  Jank^us. 

Jan'n^B  (la  w^c*  probably  of  Egyptian  et3nDcdogT 
[see  below]).  Jannes  and  Jambres  are  thought  to  have 
been  two  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  who  attempted  by 
their  enchantments  (D*^^b,  Exod.  vii,  22,  ^c;  or 
D'^isnb,  Exod.  vii,  11,  secret  arts)  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence on  Pharaoh^s  mind  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  (see  Exod.  vii,  viii).  Their  names  occur  nowhere 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  only  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (2  Tim.  iii,  8),  where  Paul  says  no  more  |haQ 
that  they  *^  withstood  Moses,**  and  that  their  lolly  in 
doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii,  8, 9).  He  became 
acquainted  with  them,  most  probably,  from  an  mndeoH 
Jewish  tradition,  or,  as  Theodoret  expresses  it,  ^^fiom 
the  tm written  teaching  of  the  Jews."  They  are  fband 
frequently  in  the  Tahnodical  and  Rabbinical  writings, 
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bat  with  some  variations.    Thus,  for  Jannes  we  meet 

with  Wnr,  ''anr,  •^Sacr',  01D"1%  0'^3\  Of  these,  the 
last  three  are  forms  of  the  Hebrew  *3HT^,  which  has  led 

to  the  supposition  that  'lawrjc  ^  a  contracted  form  of 
the  Greek  Iwdwrjc.  Some  critics  (Pfeiffer,  Dub,  vex. 
i,  253)  consider  these  names  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  in  that  case  the  Jewish^  writers  must  have  been 
misled  by  a  similarity  of  sound  to  adopt  the  forms 
above  mentioned,  as  the  Mishna  {Sanhedr,  98,  b ;  Choi, 
19,  a)  has  done  in  the  case  of  other  unknown  proper 
names  (Majus,  ObservaU  aacr.  ii,  42).    For  Jambres  we 

find  D'>"iai3%  D1"lma1^  X^aia,  ■^'naia,  and  in  the  Shed- 
thdith  Hakkabala  (xiii,  2)  the  two  names  are  given 
IH'^'Jlin^aXI  '^3X1%  L  e.  Johannes  and  Ambroeius! 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  inserts  them  in  Exod.  vii,  11. 
The  same  writer  also  gives  as  a  reason  for  Pharaoh's 
edict  for  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  male  children 
that  ''this  monarch  had  a  dream  in  which  the  land  of 
Egypt  appeared  in  one  scale  and  a  lamb  in  another ; 
that  on  awakening  he  sought  for  its  interpretation  from 
his  wise  men ;  whereupon  Jannes  and  Jambres  QS^'i!^ 
D^"13T3''1)  said,  "A  son  is  to  be  bom  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  who  will  desolate  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt."*  Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  speak  of  Jannes 
and  Jambres  as  the  two  sons  of  Balaam  (Talmud,  Jal- 
ha  Rubetif  Ixxxi,  3),  and  assert  that  they  were  the 

jrouths  (0*^*153,  Auth.  Version  servants)  who  went  with 

bim  to  the  king  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  22).  Arabian 
tradition  assigns  them  a  place  in  Egyptian  history  (see 
the  Anaiic  Journal,  1843,  No.  7,  p.  78).  Their  graves 
rere  located  in  Egypt  (Pallad.  Lausiac,  20).  The  Pyth- 
igorcan  philosopher  Numenius  mentions  these  persons 
in  a  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Prceparatio  Evang, 
ix,  8),  and  by  Origen  (c  Cels,  iv,  p.  198,  ed.  Spencer) ; 
ila>  Pliny  {Hist.  NcU,  xxx,  1),  and  apparently  Apuleius 
ApoL  p.  94).  The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several 
oiagiciana  who  opposed  Moses;  among  them  is  none 
resembling  Jannes  and  Jambres  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Mous- 
ia  Ben  Amran).  There  was  an  ancient  apocryphal 
^ting  entitled  Jannes  and  Mambres,  which  is  referred 
»  by  Origen  (w  Matt,  Comment.  §  117;  Opera,  v,  29), 
ind  by  Ambrosiaster,  or  Hilary  the  Deacon :  it  was  con- 
Icmned  by  pope  Gelasius. — Ritto. 

Jannes  appears  to  be  a  transcription  of  the  Egyptian 
lame  Aan,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It  was  the  no- 
Den  of  two  kings :  one  of  the  eWventh  d3masty,  the 
atber  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I  of  the  twelfth;  the 
ither,  according  to  our  arrangement,  fourth  or  fifth  king 
*r  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  called  by  Manetho  'Idwac  or 
lovuic  (Josephus),  or  Zrodi/  (Africanus).  See  Poole, 
lone  jEg^iaca,  p.  174  sq.  There  is  also  a  king  bear- 
Dg  the  name  Annu,  whom  we  assign  to  the  second  dy- 
UBty  {Hot,  JEg.  p.  101).  The  significations  of  Attn  is 
ioabtfol:  the  cognate  word  Atot  means  a  valley  or 
'lain.  The  earlier  king  Attn  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Ist  century  B.C. ;  the  later  one  is  thought  to  have  been 
he  second  predecessor  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  This  shows 
^t  a  name  which  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
he  original  of  Jannes  was  in  use  at  or  near  the  period 
^  the  sojoom  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous,  and  very  fluctua- 
ing  in  use;  generally,  the  most  prevalent  at  any  time 
rere  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or  not  long  dead. — 
mith. 

See  Wetstenii  Nov.  Test.  Grac  ii,  862 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
^ainuRabb.  coL  945 ;  Lightfoot's  Sermon  on  Jannes  and 
ambres  (in  Works,  vii,  89) ;  JCrubhin,  or  Misceiltmies, 
h.  xxiv  (in  Works,  iv,  33)|i  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  ii, 
b.  XXXV  (in  Works,  vii,  381) ;  Fabric  Pseudepigr,  V.  T. 

813;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocryph.  i,  563;  the  dissertations 
>e  Janne  et  Jambre  of  Zentgrav  (Argent  1699) ;  Gro- 
ns  (Hafn.  1707) ;  Michaelis  (HaL  1747) ;  and  Hermann, 
k  pseudotAatanaturffio  Pharaoms  (Jen.  1745). 

banning,  Conrad,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  at 
rioningcn  Nov.  16, 1650.    He  received  his  early  edu- 
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cation  from  his  unde,  J.  Tinga,  a  pastor  at  Groningen. ' 
As  his  parents  were  devoted  Romanists,  they  were  un- 
willing to  have  him  educated  at  the  Protestant  univer- 
sity of  his  native  dty.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  a  Jes- 
uit College  in  Westphalia,  and  aflerwartls  to  Antwerp. 
In  1679  he  was  associated  with  the  Bollandists  in  the 
gigantic  labor  of  preparing  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In 
1661  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  In 
Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  and  on  his  whole  route,  he 
collected  materials  for  the  above-named  work.  He  re- 
tained to  Antwerp  in  1686,  but  soon  made  another  tour, 
visiting  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia  in 
quest  of  further  materials.  In  1697  he  again  went  to 
Rome,  and  rendered  important  service  in  the  work  to 
which  his  life  was  devoted.  To  his  indefatigable  labon 
this  stupendous  task  is  under  veiy  great  obligations,  as 
thirteen  volumes  are  ascribed  to  his  pen.  Different 
judgments  may  be  formed  of  this  work.  Prof.  H.  De 
Groot,  of  the  Groningen  University,  a  man  of  eminent 
attainments  in  Church  History,  and  distinguished  by  his 
writings  in  this  department,  thus  speaks  of  the  work 
of  the  Bollandists:  ''With  many  fables  and  worthless 
legends,  they  communicate  a  great  number  of  important 
biographies,  elucidated  generaUy  with  great  learning, 
and  in  the  earlier  portions,  for  the  most  part,  also  with 
impartiality.  For  a  knowled^  of  Church  History  in 
the  primitive  times,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
both  the  lives  and  the  elucidations  are  often  of  inesti- 
mable value."  Janning  died  August  13, 1723.  See  B. 
Glasius,  Godgeleerd  N^erland,  ii,  159  sq. ;  Geschiedenis 
der  Christelijke  Kerk,  door  Profs.  De  Groot,  Ter  Haar, 
Kist,  Moll,  etc.,  v,  84.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Jano'Mh  (Heb.  Yano'dch,  niSJ,  rest;  2  Kings  xv, 
29 ;  Sept.  'Avdtx  v.  r.  'lavux  J  ^"^  "*  «^08^*  xvi,  6, 7  with 
n  local,  Yano'chah,  nni:^,  to  Janoah;  Sept.  'Iava>xa 
V.  r.  *laviiiKa  and  'lavu),  or  even  'Max<tf ;  Vulg.  Janoe; 
A.  y. "  Janohah"),  the  name  probably  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  on  the  N.E.  border  of  Ephraim  (see  Keil 
and  Delitzsch,  Comment,  on  Joshua,  etc.,  p.  177,  Clarke's 
ed.),  and  consequently  in  or  near  the  Jordan  valley  (Josh, 
xvi,  6, 7).  Euseb.  and  Jerome  state  that  in  their  time 
it  was  still  a  village  in  the  district  of  Acrabatine,  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sichem  (Onomasticon 
a.  V.  'lavw,  Janon).  About  three  and  a  half  hours'  (12 
miles)  east  by  south  of  Nablus  stands  the  little  village 
of  Yanun,  situated  in  a  vale  which  descends  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  to  the  Jordan.  The 
village  is  now  mostly  in  ruins,  but  it  has  a  few  houses 
inhabited,  and  its  ancient  remains  "  are  extensive  and 
interesting.  Entire  houses  and  walls  are  still  existing, 
but  covered  with  immense  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish. 
The  dwellings  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  built  upon 
and  between  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Janohah*'  (Van 
de  Yelde,  Travels,  ii,  303).  Janohah  being  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  range,  the  border  "  went  down" 
to  Ataroth,  which  lay  in  the  vaU^  of  the  Jordan. 
About  a  mile  up  the  vale  of  Janohah  is  a  little  fountain, 
and  on  a  hill  above  it  the  prostrate  ruins  of  another  an- 
cient town  which  is  now  called  Kkirbet  Yanun  ("  ruined 
Yanun")  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii,  297).— Kitto. 

2.  A  town  of  Northern  Palestine,  situated  apparently 
between  Abel-beth-Maachah  and  Kedesh,  and  within 
the  boundaries  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken,  with  several 
other  cities,  on  the  first  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv,  29).  It  is  mention- 
ed by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  they  strangely  con- 
found it  with  Janohah,  a  town  of  Ephraim  {Onomasticon, 
s.  V.  Janon),  and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  Reland 
(Palastina,  p.  826),  Gesenius  (Thesaurus,  s.  v.),  Schwarz 
Palest,  p.  147),  and  others.  The  modem  village  of  JIu- 
nin,  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  between 
Abel  and  Kedesh,  and  which  contains  the  massive  ruins 
of  a  lai^e  and  strong  castle,  would  answer  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  names  have  some  slight  radical  affinity. 
For  a  description  of  Hunln,  see  Porter,  Handbook  for 
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Sfffia  and  Palestine,  p.  444.— Kitto, ».  y.  A  ruin  called 
Yanuk,  on  a  hill  S.W.  of  Haddata  (Kobinson,  Uiier  Re- 
iearcA«#,  p.  68),  seems  by  its  name  to  have  more  corre- 
spondence to  Janoah  than  Ilunnin ;  but  it  lies  in  the 
centre  of  Gentile  Galilee,  and  Tiglath-PUeser's  march 
seems  rather  to  have  followed  the  hills  along  the  Huleh 
plain. — ^Van  de  Velde,  Memoir ,  p.  824. 

Jano'hah  (Josh,  xvi,  6, 7).     See  Janoah,  1.  ' 

Janow,  Matthias  von,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
reformers  before  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  three 
distinguished  forenmners  of  liuss  [see  Wau>hau8er 
and  Miucz],on  whose  teachings  in  their  day,  more  than 
on  all  the  territorial  aggrandizements  of  the  German 
empire,  the  most  important  results  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  14th  century  were  staked  (Gillett,  /7um,  i,  87),  was 
the  son  of  a  Bohemian  knight    Of  the  early  history  of 
Matthias  we  know  but  ver}'  little.    He  was  educatiMi  at 
the  University  of  Prague,  where  he  was  a  zealous  disciple 
of  Milicz  (q.  v.),  and  he  is  often  called  Magisler  Parin- 
etuisj  because  he  spent  six  years  at  the  University  of  Par- 
is, and  obtained  his  master's  degree  there.   He  travelled 
extensively,  and  no  doubt  had  attained  great  popularity 
as  a  scholar  and  divine  when  quite  young.     He  was 
ambitious  to  secure  some  prominent  position,  land  suc- 
ceeded, on  a  vbit  to  Rome  in  1880,  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointment of  prebenda^  at  Prague,  and  confewor  of 
Charles  IV.    He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office 
Oct  12,  1881,  and  continued  therein  until  his  death, 
Nov.  80,  1394.    Matthias  of  Janow  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  but  he  was  certain- 
ly a  man  of  very  earnest  and  deep  piety,  zealous  for  his 
Master's  cause,  anxious  to  purify  the  Church  from  the 
evils  and  corruptions  which  then  threatened  the  extir- 
pation of  all  religious  feeling ;  and  however  small  may 
have  been  his  influence  in  the  pulpit, "  it  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
through  his  writings,  and  by  his  scientific  exposition  of 
principles.     In  his  works  we  may  find  not  only  the  re- 
formatory ideas  which  passed  over  from  him  to  Huss, 
but  also  the  incipient  germ  of  those  Christian  principles 
which  at  a  later  period  were  unfolded  in  Germany  by 
Luther,  although  the  latter  liever  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Matthias  of  Janow"  (Neandcr,  Ch,  Hist,  v,  192). 
In  his  earlier  period  of  life,  disgusted  with  that  spiritual 
pride  and  contempt  of  the  laity  which  characterized  the 
priests  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  he  was  impressed 
by  Milicz's  ideas  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Chris- 
tians, more  especially  after  he  had  been  placed  in  the 
confessional,  where  he  had  great  opportunity  to  inform 
himself  more  minutely  of  the  good  or  bad  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  of  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  This 
may  be  clearly  seen  not  only  from  his  own  narration  of 
the  change  which  he  experienced  (see  Neander,  Ch.  Hist. 
V,  194r  sq. ;  Gillett,  //i/«,  i,  28  sq.),  but  also  from  his 
writings,  collected  under  the  title  of  De  regulis  Vetrris 
et  Novi  Testameniij  of  which,  unfortwiately,  the  greater 
part  still  remains  in  MS.  form  (for  extracts,  see  Jor- 
dan, Vorldufer  d.  /lusifenihums  in  Bohmen  [Lpz.  1846]). 
Pressel,  in  Herzog  (s.  v.),  says  that  the  work  might 
more  appropriately  have  been  entitled  Inquiries  concern- 
ing true  and  false  Christianity,    "  It  is  chiefly  taken  up 
with  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  tiroes,  and  hints 
concerning  the  future,  based  on  the  rules  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  on  the  prophetical  elements  which 
they  contain.    Although  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  de- 
tails which  is  arbitrary,  particularly  in  the  apocalyptic 
calculations,  yet  grand  prophetic  glances  into  the  future 
are  also  to  be  found.    He  portrays  the  utter  corruption 
of  the  Church  in  all  its  parts,  and  explains  the  tsatises 
of  it"  (Neandcr).    The  main  object  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, was  the  rejection  of  the  authority  of  human  tradi- 
tions and  popish  decretals,  and  the  substitution  in  their 
stead  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  divine  Word. 
He  tries  everything  by  this  test    The  conduct  of  the 
bishops  and  the  priests  is  severely  arraigned.    The 
antichrist,  he  asserts,  has  already  come.     He  is  nei- 


ther Jew,  Pagan,  Saracen,  nor  worldly  tyrant  penen- 
ting  Christendom,  but  the  man  who  opposes  Chxuttfa 
truth  and  the  Christian  life  in  the  way  of  deccpiioa: 
he  is  and  will  be  the  most  wicked  Chiistimn,  fakcjr 
styling  himself  by  that  name,  aasuming  the  highest  sta- 
tion in  the  Church,  and  possessing  the  highest  consider- 
ation, am^ting  dominion  over  all  ecclesiafitics  and  lay- 
men ;  one  who,  by  the  workuig  of  Satan,  knows  bow  ts 
make  subservient  to  his  own  ends  and  to  his  own  win 
the  corporations  of  the  rich  and  wise  in  the  cndn 
Church ;  one  who  has  the  preponderance  in  honors  and 
in  riches,  but  who  especially  misappropriates  the  gwxi» 
of  Christ,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  and  al 
that  belongs  to  the  hopes  of  religion,  to  his  own  ag- 
grandizement and  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  pas- 
sions; deceitfully  perverting  spiritual  things  to  csnal 
ends,  and  in  a  crafty.and  subtle  manner  employing  wkn 
was  designed  for  the  salvation  of  a  Christian  peofife,  as 
means  to  lead  them  astray  from  the  truth  and  power  c^ 
Christ  (Neander,  v,  196  sq. ;  Gillett,  p.  80  sq.>    It  is  a^ 
parent,  from  the  tenor  of  Janow*s  wTitings,  XhaX  he  Unik 
higher  ground  than  the  other  Hussite  forerunnof,  Wald- 
hausen  and  Milicz — the  earliest  Bohemian  refonnexs— 
and  that  he  was,  in  truth,  the  Wicklifie  of  the  BoImsiu- 
an  Church.    The  efforts  of  his  predecessors  were  amply 
toward  a  reform  in  morals  and  in  doctrine,  but  the  ef- 
forts of  Janow  were  directed  to  a  reformation  of  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  system,  with  a'  view  to  remove  wbc^  tfc* 
yoke  of  that  system.     He  strove  not  simply  to  derate 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  priest  and  tic 
layman,  but  demanded  alike  privileges  for  both.     Not 
to  the  priesthood  only,  but  to  the  laity  also  bekn^p^ 
the  communion  of  both  kinds ;  not  to  the  popes  oady. 
who  had  haughtily  exalted  themselves,  belonged  the 
right  to  govern,  but  all  bishops  should  share  the  saoM 
privileges ;  in  short,  his  idea  was  that  the  organiaos  c4' 
the  Church  is  one  in  which  all  the  members  sboctld  l« 
connected  according  to  their  several  ranks,  and  co-o(«r- 
ate  together  like  the  head  and  members  in  the  hmuz 
body  (comp.  Reichel,  See  of  Pome  in  the  Middle  Affer^-^ 
600).     We  need  not  wonder  that  Janow,  altboo^h  he 
did  not  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  heretic,  wma  not  kiric 
permitted  to  cast  abroad  seeds  which  must  resuh  in  tb« 
overthrow  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  the  remoral  <-f 
many  strung  barriers  which  protected  the  priesthood  in 
these  days  of  darkness  and  of  sin.     Having  urged  uf>«a 
the  emperor  the  need  of  a  council,  the  pope  dedar^^ 
Janow  guilty  of  disseminating  heretical  optniouft,  m:A 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Prague.     It  is  said  that  he  it^ 
canted  in  1889  before  the  S^mod  of  Prague,  which  had 
arraigned  him,  but  it  is  evident 'from  his  writings  that 
he  never  changed  his  opinions,  for  one  of  his  last  decla- 
rations was, "  All  that  remains  for  us  is  to  desire  a  ref- 
ormation by  the  overthrow  of  the  antichrist  himselC  t* 
lift  up  our  heads  and  see  oiu-  redemption  near.*     i)ix- 
tecn  years  after  his  death  (1410),  his  writings,  it  is  gnn 
erally  admitted,  were  committed  to  the  flames,  tof^bir 
with  those  of  Wicklifle.     See  Palacky,  Gesciiekte  ros 
Bdhmen^  III,  i,  178  sq.;  Neander,  Cknrch  I/isiory,  v. 
192  sq. ;  Gillett,  Uuss  and  his  Times,  i,  26  sq.     {J.  H. 
W.) 

Jansen  or  Jansenius,  ComeliuB  (l\  a  dt9ta^- 
guished  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at  Hulst  in  151\\ 
He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Loarain.  an  i 
acquired  at  the  same  Hme  a  thorough  knowledge  o( 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1538  he  went  to  Tongertoo  as 
professor  of  theology,  and  became  successively  curate  of 
St.  Martin  at  Courtray  in  1550,  dean  of  the  thcok^n^ 
faculty  of  Louvain  in  156i,  and  was  soon  after  sent  Ij 
Philip  II  to  the  Council  of  Ik'ent.  On  his  return  to  tbr 
Netherlands  he  was  made  bishop  of  (vhent  in  1568L  He 
died  April  10, 1576.  His  works  on  Scripture  eojoy^ 
great  reputation.  He  wrote  Concordia  JCtHtm^/eiien  fi 
ejusdem  Concordia  ra/io  (Louvain,  1649,  8vo)  : — Para- 
phrasis  m  omnes  Psalmos  Davidicos  (Louv.  1849, 4to): 
— CommentarU  in  Comordiam  ac  totam  /fittoriam  fnr^ 
gelicam  (Louvain,  1572, 1577,  and  1617,  fuL;  Lyon,  15@7 
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gnd  1606,  folio;  oflen  reprinted  at  Antwerp  and  Venice 
[this  is  bis  chief  work]) : — ArmotaHones  in  librum  Sa- 
piftnHm  Sahmoins  (Antwerp,  1589, 4to) : — CommeiUarii 
in  Proctrbia  Salomams  et  Eccksktsticamj  etc.  See  Si- 
fflonis,  Oratio  infunere  Janaeim ;  Gallia  Christiana  (vol. 
vi) ;  Sander,  De  iUtutribus  Gcmdis ;  Grenebrardus,  Chron- 
icon;  Foppens,  BibL  Bdgica;  Mirens,  De  Scriptoribus 
Saadixvi;  Pope-Blount,  Cenmra  Aviorum ;  Fabricius, 
IliiU  BibUotk^—^odfst,  Nouvelie  Biog,  Ginirak,  xxvi, 
Ui.    (J.N.  P.) 

Jaiisezi(iii«)  ComeliuB  (2),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
divine  and  founder  of  the  Jamsenists,  bom  at  Accoy, 
near  Leerdam,  in  Northern  Holland,  OcL*28, 1585,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  above  Cornelius  Jansen,  the  Bp.  of  Ghent 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Utrecht,  and  in  1602 
entered  the  university  at  T^uvain  as  a  student  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  While  at  this  high-school  he 
seems  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  French- 
man, Jean  Baptiste  Duvergier  (q.  v.)  de  Hauranne,  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  SL  Cyran.  "  Both  he  (i.  e. 
Cyran)  and  Jansenius  were  there  brought  into  contact 
with  some  who  in  secret  cherished  the  doctrines  of  grace 
althoDgh  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  thus  they  re- 
ceived many  principles  of  truth  utterly  opposed  to  those 
ordinarily  held  in  the  Church.  There  also  they  both 
saw  and  felt  the  evil  workings  of  the  Jesuits ;  they 
maiked  the  inroads  which  that  83rstem  was  making  on 
all  doctrinal  truth  and  practical  morality.^'  But  Jan- 
senius's  severe  industry  brought  on  sickness,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  university,  and  for  a  time  the  two 
bosom-friends  were  separated.  Advised  to  seek  a  change 
of  air,  he  undertook  a  journey  through  France,  and  final- 
ly stopped  at  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies  anew.  Again 
the  two  friends  met,  and  together  they  removed  to  Ba- 
yonne,  and  spent  another  series  of  years  in  earnest 
study  and  meditation,  particularly  on  the  writings  of  the 
Church  fathers,  of  whom  Augustine  became  their  sge- 
cial  favorite.  So  interested  became  Jansenius  in  the 
writings  of  Augustine,  that  from  henceforth  he  detcr- 
mined  to  make  it  his  life-business  to  arrange  and  method- 
ize everything  in  the  productions  of  this  Church  father 
treating  on  the  subjects  of  the  grace  of  God,  the  condi- 
tion of  man  as  fallen,  free-will  and  human  impotence, 
original  sin,  election,  efHcacious  grace,  faith,  and  other 
points  of  Uke  importance,  with  a  view  to  a  reformatory' 
movement  in  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  by  com- 
bating the  increasing  Pelagianism  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
1617  the  two  friends  again  parted,  Jansenius  returning 
to  Louvain  to  obtain  the  doctorate  and  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  an  extraordinary  professorship  in  the  university. 
In  a  controversy  which  ensued  between  this  high-school 
tnd  the  Jesuits  Jansenius  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  twice  sent  to  Spain  (1624  and  1625)  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  university,  Holland  being,  at  that  time,  de- 
pendent on  Spain.  In  1621,  Jansenius  and  Cyran,  who 
had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  met  again 
at  Louvain  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  such  a 
change.  They  divided  the  work  among  themselves, 
Jansenius  taking  the  field  of  doctrine,  Duvergier  that  of 
organization  and  life.  At  the  same  time,  they  entered 
uito  intimate  connections  with  distinguished  priests  in 
Ireland  and  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory  (q.  v.).  The  Spanish  Inquisition  seems 
to  have  had  wind  of  this  great  and  daring  undertaking 
of  the  two  noble  spirits,  and  when,  in  1630,  Jansenius  was 
nominated  for  the  r^ular  professorship  of  sacred  litera- 
ture at  Louvain,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the 
Sf^intmcnt.  But  Jansenius  was  made  the  recipient  of 
this  honorable  distinction  in  spite  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
"  Holy  Office.'*  He  further  secured  the  favor  of  the 
Spanish  court  by  his  opposition  to  France  and  its  alli- 
ances with  Protestant  powers,  to  which  course  he  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  incited  by  the  tardiness  of  Riche- 
lieu to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Jansenius  and  Duver- 
gier in  the  intended  reformatory  movement  He  se- 
verely attacked  the  pretensions  of  France,  which  at  this 


time,  by  her  attitude,  was  threatening  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  in  a  work  entitled  Mara  Gal- 
Hcus,  the  publication  of  which  occasioned  the  imprison- 
ment of  Duvergier,  who  was  known  to  have  been  in  con- 
stant epistolary  intercourse  with  Jansenius,  while  to  the 
Utter  it  secured  the  see  of  Ypres  (1636).  In  this  city 
he  died  of  the  plague  May  6, 1638,  just  as  he  had  finish- 
ed his  Augustinua,  a  work  embodyuig  the  result  of  22 
years*  study  of  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  which, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  he  had  read,  pen  in 
hand,  at  least  ten  times,  and  the  portions  relating  to  sin 
and  grace  no  less  than  thirty  times,  determined  to  ex*- 
hibit,  expound,  and  illustrate,  not  his  own  view^  but  the 
exact  views  of  the  celebrated  Church  father  (compare 
A  uffusdnusj  ii,  Procem.  xxix,  65). 

Jansenius  was  a  learned  theologian,  but  a  plaui,  retir- 
ing man,  who  spent  most  of  hb  life  in  his  study,  and  was 
hardly  known  in  hb  day  beyond  the  inmiediate  circle 
surrounding  him.  It  b  thought  likely  that  the  impulse 
communicated  by  Baius  (q.  v.)  to  the  school  of  Louvain 
may  have  influenced  Jansenius  in  giving  thb  direction 
to  hb  studies,  as  Cornelius  Jansen,  the  bishop  of  Ghent, 
who  was  one  of  the  instructors  of  our  Jansen  at  Louvain, 
was  himself  a  pupil  of  Baius,  and  that  through  him  he 
had  imbibed  a  strong  dislike  to  the  lax  views  of  theolo- 
gy and  morality  advocated  by  the  Jesuits.  Jansenius 
took  the  ground,  in  opposing  the  Jesuits,  that  life  stands 
in  the  closest  relation  to  practical  doctrinal  precepts. 
He  thought  it  impossible  to  attain  true  spiritual  and 
Christian  life  without  the  fullest  faith  in  thb  doctrine, 
which  alone  inculcates  true  humility.  On  the  ground 
that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the  fall,  he  sought  to  de- 
stroy all  feeling  of  individual  power,  giving  up  human 
free  agency  to  divine  grace,  and  declaring  human  nature 
to  be  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  unable  by  itself  to  do  any 
good.  While  he  believed  these  to  have  been  the  doc- 
trines of  Augustine  himself,  yet,  as  an  obedient  son 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  while  he  was  anxious  to 
purge  her  from  the  Pelagianism  of  the  Jesuits,  he  dearly 
loved,  he  in  hb  will,  written  half  an  hour  before  his 
death,  said  of  hb  yet  unpublbhed  A  ugustinut,  *'  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  make  any  changes  in  it ; 
yet,  should  the  Holy  See  require  such,  remember  that  I 
am  an  obedient  son,  and  willing  to  submit  to  the  Church 
in  which  I  have  lived  till  death."  He  willed  the  MS.  to 
Lame,  Fromond,  and  Calenus,  who  publbhed  it  under 
the  title  A  ugtutinus  . .  .  «eu  dodrina  sancti  A  uguMini  de 
humana  natura  tanctiUttej  cBffriiudine,  medicinaf  adversiu 
Pelagianot  et  MaastUenses  (Louvain,  1640,  folio). 

The  A  uffiutinus  b  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  Jansenius  gives  a  historical  account  of  Pelagianism, 
which  heresy  exalted  the  power  of  free-agency,  and  de- 
nied the  original  depravity  of  human  nature,  and,  conse- 
quently, original  sin.  In  the  second  part  the  writer  sets 
forth  the  views  of  St.  Augustine  on  human  nature,  both 
in  its  state  of  primitive  purity  and  in  its  state  of  degra- 
dation after  the  fall.  In  the  third  part,  finally,  he  pre- 
sents the  ideas  of  St.  Augustine  touching  grace,  by  which 
Christ  redeems  us  from  our  fallen  state,  also  the  pre- 
destination of  men  and  angels.  The  fundamental  propo- 
sition of  the  work  is  that, "  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  free- 
agency  exbts  no  longer  in  man,  pure  works  are  a  mere 
gratuitous  gift  of  God,  and  the  predesdnation  of  the  elect 
b  not  an  effect  of  hb  prescience  of  our  works,  but  of  hb 
free  volition."  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  b  a  close  re- 
production of  the  views  presented  by  Calvin  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.  Such  principles  were,  of  course,  in  di- 
rect oppositiorf  with  those  advocated  in  Spain  and  Hol- 
land by  the  Jesuits  Molina  and  Lessius,  who  wished  to 
conciliate  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  human  free-agency.  Jansenius,  besides, 
had  personally  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  "  Order  of  Je- 
sus" by  causing  the  Jesuits  to  be  excluded  as  professors 
from  the  University  of  Louvain ;  and,  though  the  work 
had  failed  to  excite  much  attention,  the  Jesuits  were 
determined  now  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemy.  The 
A  uffusiinus  thus  became  the  occasion  of  a  theological 
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controversy  by  far  the  most  important  in  its  doctrinal, 
social,  and  even  political  results  which  has  agitated  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  great  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century.    The  whole  weight  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  having  been  brought  into  play  to  cause  the 
condemnation  of  the  work  at  Rome,  it  was  accordingly 
and  speedily  done  by  pope  Urban  VIII,  in  his  bull  In  «m- 
inenti,  March  6, 1642.    "So  decisive  a  point  would  not 
have  been  gained  by  the  Jesuits  had  they  not  succeeded 
in  directing  the  attention  of  the  papal  court  to  a  passage 
in  which  Janscnius  brought  forward  a  statement  of  St. 
Augustine  as  authoritative,  although  the  same  point 
(without  reference,  of  course,  to  that  fether)  had  been 
condemned  at  Rome.     This  was  an  inroad  on  papal  in- 
faUibiltty^  and  this  caused  the  rejection  of  the  work,^    But 
if  the  book  of  Janscnius  had  failed  to  excite  much  at^ 
tention,  the  issuing  of  a  bull  against  its  use,  and  all  this 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  provoked  no  little  in- 
terest   Especially  strong  was  the  opposition  against 
the  bull  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  and  many  were  the 
partisans  thus  secured  for  the  A  uffustimtsy  a  number  of 
whom — perhaps  even  the  most — ^were  animated,  in  all 
likelihood,  less  by  doctrinal  predilection  than  by  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  laxity  of  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Jes- 
uits, with  which  the  opposition  to  the  Auffustinus  was, 
of  course,  always  identified.    The  very  strongest  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Attffustinus  were  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal  (q.  v.),  a  celebrated  association  of  scholars  and  di- 
vines, among  whom  figured  some  of  the  brightest  names 
in  the  Church  of  France  of  the  17th  century.     One  of 
these,  Antoine  Amauld  (q.  v.),  in  1643  published  his  De 
la  Jrequente  Communion,  based  on  the  predestination 
doctrine  of  Augustine  and  Jansenius,  and  thereby  heap- 
ed more  live  coals  on  the  heads  of  the  now  already  much- 
distracted  Jesuits.    Even  the  Dominicans  in  different 
countries  divided  in  opinion,  those  of  Spain  and  Italy 
enlisting  on  the  side  of  the  Jansenists  (as  the  advocates 
of  the  A  ugustinus  came  by  this  time  to  be  called),  those 
of  France  siding  with  the  Jesuits.    Even  the  Sorbonne, 
of  whom  Amauld  was  a  member,  was  divided ;  and, 
after  an  earnest  strife  between  the  contending  parties 
had  waged  in  France  for  some  time,  both  decided  in  1651 
to  carry  it  to  Rome,  and  plead  their  cause  before  the  in- 
fallible  (!)  judge.     In  1649,  Comet  Syndic,  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  at  Paris,  at  the  instigations  of  the  Jesu- 
its, had  drawn  up,  in  connection  with  some  of  them,  five 
propositions,  and  had  submitted  them  to  the  Sorbonne 
as  forming  the  substance  of  Jansenius's  work.     These 
the  Jesuits  now  presented  at  Rome,  satisfied  that  if  they 
could  only  once  obtain  the  condemnation  of  these  as 
heretical,  the  fall  of  Jansenism  was  of  course  secured. 
On  May  81, 1653,  the  Jesuits  finally  secured  their  end, 
and  Innocent  X,  in  his  bull  Cum  occasioned  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  cardinal  Chigi,  condemned  the  five  propo- 
sitions, which  had  been  "  mostly  couched  in  somewhat 
ambiguous  language,  so  as  to  admit  of  very  different 
explanations,"  the  object  of  the  Jesuits  being  "  to  pro- 
cure their  condemnation  in  any  sense  or  in  any  form." 
They  are  as  follows :  (1.)  That  there  are  divine  com- 
mands which  virtuous  and  pious  persons,  though  they 
would  gladly  perform  the  same,  cannot  possibly  obey, 
because  God  has  not  given  them  that  measure  of  grace 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  render 
such  obedience.    (2.)  That  no  one  in  this  depraved  state 
of  nature  cah  resist  the  influence  of  divine  grace  when  it 
operates  on  the  heart     (3.)  That,  in  order  to  make  the 
actions  of  men  meritorious,  it  is  not  nec^^saiy  that  they 
be  free  from  necessity,  but  only  from  restraint,     (4.) 
That  the  semi-Pelagians  greatly  err  when  they  affirm 
that  the  will  of  man  has  power  to  receive  or  to  resist  the 
influence  of  prevenient  grace.    (5.)  That  they  are  semi- 
Pelagians  who  assert  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  passion 
and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men. 
The  pope  pronounced  the  first  and  the  last  proposition 
presumptuous,  impious,  and  blasphemous,  but  the  other 
three  simply  heretical.    The  friends  and  adherents  of 
Jansenius  admitted  the  propriety  and  justice  of  con- 


demning these  propositions,  but  muntalned  that  tber 
were  not  found  in  the  work  of  Janseniuai 

France  was  at  this  time  at  enmity  with  Rome,  aid 
cardinal  Mazarin,  though  but  little  interested  in  th^ 
theological  questions,  believed  this  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  re-establish  amicable  relations  with  Rome,  d-^ 
fended  with  him  on  account  of  his  arrest  of  Gardinal 
Retz  (q.  v.).  He  held  an  assembly  at  the  Loon^, 
March  26, 1654,  in  which  thirty-<nght  bishops  took  pan, 
and  which  declared  that  the  pope's  deciaon  shookl  be 
considered  as  applying  positively  to  Jansenlis^s  doe- 
trine,  and  that  all  who  held  in  any  way  the  five  con- 
demned propositions  should  be  dealt  with  as  h«eCic& 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  heads  of  all  the 
dioceses  throughout  France,  and  approved  by  the  pope 
September  29.  In  January,  1656,  the  Sorbonne  tin 
took  direct  action  against  the  Jansenists  by  eondems- 
ing  two  letters  of  Amauld,  in  which  the  latter  dedand 
that  he  could  not  find  the  five  condemned  propoeitkDS 
in  Jansenius*8  writings.  He  also  hit  upon  an  expc^mt 
which  not  only  rendered  the  bull  for  a  time  hanrnktS; 
but  which  initiated  a  new  movement  against  the  doe- 
trine  of  papal  infallibility.  «  True,"  he  said,  "  the  see 
of  Rome  has  authority  to  decide  with  respect  to  doc- 
trine, and  every  good  Catholic  must  submit  to  its  de- 
cree ;  but  the  Holy  See  may  misapprehend  fad  (as  io 
the  papal  condemnation  of  Galileo's  theory  of  planetsiT 
movement),  whether  a  book  contains  certain  staienmsts 
or  no :  the  meaning  also  of  a  writer  may  be  nu^oDder^ 
stood.  Let  the  five  propositions  be  heretical,  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  they  are  to  be  found  neither 
inletternor  in  spirit  in  the  writings  of  Jansen.**  Tbai 
arose  the  celebrated  disdnction  of  de  facto  and  dejure. 
The  Sorbonne  now  demanded  of  Amauld  that  he  skosM 
discontinue  his  opposition  and  submit  to  her  dedaons. 
He,  and  sixty  others  with  him,  still  refusing  to  sabsoi, 
they  were  expelled  from  the  theolc^cal  faculty.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  clergy  was  also  convened  in 
September  of  this  year,  and  the  following  forarala  ms 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  De  Marca,  archbishop  of  Too- 
lousc:  ''I  condemn  with  heart  and  lips  the  doctrine  of 
the  five  propositions  of  Cornelius  Jansenins,  contaised 
in  his  book  entitled  Avgnstimts,  and  which  the  pope  aad 
bishops  have  condemned,  said  doctrine  not  being  tks: 
of  St  Augustine,  whom  Jansenius  has  explained  wroog- 
ly,  against  the  real  meaning  of  that  holy  doctor."  A 
biill  of  Alexander  VII,  October  16,  indorsed  the  deei- 
sions  of  the  assembly,  and  affirmed  that  the  condenojed 
propositions  were  a  part  of  the  doctrines  of  JaBsevias. 
The  signing  of  the  above  formida,  which  was  required 
of  all  French  priests  and  members  of  religions  orden^ 
was  everywhere  opposed.  Louis  XIV,  confounding  the 
Jansenists  with  the  Fronde,  gave  the  Church  the  bdp 
of  the  civil  authorities.  But  the  members  of  Port-Ro^-al 
continued  in  their  opposiUon,  thinking  it  perjury  fer 
them  to  sign  it  Another  royal  edict  of  April  29, 1664. 
was  now  issued,  which  was  more  moderate  in  its  de- 
mands. It  merely  required  the  signing  as  a  matter  oS 
form,  but  at  the  same  time  threatened  such  as  refused 
with  seizure  of  their  income,  and  even  with  excommimi- 
cation.  The  opposition  still  continuing,  headed  by  Poet- 
Royal,  persecution  now  commenced  in  earnest  The 
dungeons  of  the  Bastile  were  crowded  with  those  wbo 
refused  to  violate  their  consciences  by  subscribing  a  for- 
mula  which  they  did  not  believe  to  set  forth  their  vifv& 
The  very  passages  of  the  fortress  were  occupied  by  pris- 
oners. Among  those  who  were  thus  treated  was  Le- 
maltre  de  Sacy,  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Poft- 
Royal,  who,  accused  of  inciting  them  to  resist,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile  in  1666.  As  for  Duveigier  de 
Hauranne,  he  had  already  been  sent  to  Vincent  thiity 
years  before. 

The  government  and  the  Jesuits,  determined  to  sup- 
press the  rebellions  spirit  of  Port-Royal  (q.  v.),  now  used 
every  effort  that  could  be  devised  to  gain  th^  end. 
Two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion  of  AraaaM 
fVom  the  Sorbonne,  when  the  dvU  authorities  oidered 
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that  eveiy  novloe  and  scholar  should  be  removed  from 
Port-RoyaL  This  sharpened  the  pen  of  Pascal,  and  forth 
came  the  eighteen  famous  Provincial  Letters  {Lettres  a 
m provincial),  "  In  these  remarkable  letters  the  author 
showed  with  extraordinary  force  how  narrow  the  ques- 
tioa  really  was — ^whether  five  propositions  are  in  the 
Augusiuuu  or  not,  when  no  one  had  there  pointed  them 
out;  he  showed  by  what  unworthy  compromises  the 
condemnation  of  Dr.  Amauld  had  been  bbtained ;  and, 
besides  touching  on  doctrinal  points  which  were  in- 
volved, he  firmly  and  manfully  attacked  the  shameless 
casoistiy  of  the  Jesuits.  These  letters  had  a  wonderful 
efficiency,  for  their  power  was  felt  even  by  those  who 
had  no  apprehension  of  the  present  subject  of  controver- 
sy." Voltaire  has  said  that  in  wit  the  earlier  of  them 
were  not  excelled  by  the  comedies  of  Moli^re,  while  the 
latter  ri^ttlled  the  productions  of  Bossuet  in  eloquence; 
in  fact,  that  they  constituted  an  epoch  in  French  litera- 
ture. Says  Hallam  (Introd,  Literature  ofEuropey  Har- 
per's edition,  ii,  385) :  "  These  letters  did  more  to  ruin 
the  name  of  Jesuit  Uian  all  the  controversies  of  Protes- 
tantism, or  all  the  fulminations  of  the  Parliament  of 
Parisu"  "All  Europe,"  says  Macaulay  (^History  ofEng^ 
land,  ii,  46),  "read,  admired,  and  laughed."  But  not 
only  the  Jesuits  felt  this  heavy  blow ;  even  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  Peter's  chair  staggered  and  reeled  under  the 
sadden  attack,  and,  as  a  setoff  for  it,  cardinal  Chigi, 
DOW  Alexander  YII,  not  only  confirmed  the  position  of 
his  predecessor,  and  again  declared  that  the  five  propo- 
sitions were  contained  de  facto  in  AuffiutinuSj  but,  imi- 
tating the  French  authorities,  accompanied  it  by  the 
requsition  that  every  one  holding  a  spiritual  ofilce  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  abjure  these  errors  by  sub- 
scribing a  formula  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  This 
mjudicious  and  oppressive  act  subjected  the  Jansenists 
to  still  severer  persecutions,  and  continued  the  heated 
controversy,  in  which  the  aUest  pens  on  both  sides  were 
enlisted.  A  great  point  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
infallibility  question.  See  Infalubiuty.  But,  as  the 
controversy  continued,  it  took  a  wider  range,  and  came 
to  embrace  such  topics  as  the  rights  of  the  bishops  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  of  the  pope ;  the  Jesuit- 
ical views  of  theology  and  morality,  so  ably  censured 
by  Pascal,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  the  vast  and  alarm- 
ing power  of  the  Jesuits,  and  even  many  usages  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  opposition,  which  thus  far  had 
seemed  to  come  mainly  from  Port-Royal  recluses,  was 
found  to  have  spread  even  among  high  dignitaries  of 
the  Church :  four  bishops  refused  to  sign  the  formulary 
which  Rome  dictated,  and  many  others  of  this  high  po- 
sition in  France  took  the  groni^  of  "  respectful  silence." 
In  1668  king  Louis  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  Rome  for  a  compromise,  substantially  on  the  basis  of 
Amauld's  distinction  of  de  facto  and  dejure,  and  of  re- 
•p«{/«/«fcnce. 

'^Jansenistic  principles  now  became  far  more  wide- 
ly diffused.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
thought  a  Jansenist  was  not  necessarily  a  heretic ;  the 
schools  of  Port^Royal  flourished  even  more  than  before 
the  persecution  and  imprisonment ;"  the  learned  Tille- 
mont  became  one  of  her  reduses,  and  Racine  one  of  her 
students.  The  incumbents  of  the  papal  chair  even  be- 
came the  friends  of  Port^Royal,  and  obtained  no  little 
aid  from  it  in  their  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  which  In- 
nocent XI  m(Mre  especially  manifested.  This,  of  course, 
exasperated  the  Jesuits  more  than  ever,  and  the  great 
iriend  and  protector  of  Jansenism  at  court,  the  duch- 
^  of  LongueviHe,  having  died,  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing over  Louis  XIV,  who,  it  is  said, "  abhorring  Jansen- 
ism quite  as  much  as  he  abhcMred  Protestantism,  and 
\&j  much  more  than  he  abhorred  atheism,"  had  ab- 
stained from  open  cadence  only  at  the  instance  of  the 
<lnch«aB  of  LongueviHe.  An  edict  was  issued  forbid- 
ding the  admission  of  new  members  to  Port-Royal,  and 
the  recluses  were  on^sred  to  "quit  the  valley  of  Port- 
Boyal  at  once  and  forever ;"  while  Dr.  Amauld,  the 
Pnndpal  support  of  Jansenism,  was  obliged  to  fiee  from 


France,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
he  died  in  1694.  Another  and  last  personal  disciple  of^ 
Cyran  died  in  1695.  In  the  same  and  the  following  year 
passed  away  also  the  other  great  supports  of  Jansenism, 
and  it  was  already  whi^)ered  among  the  Jesuits  and  at 
the  French  court  that  the  heretical  movement  had  been 
successfully  eradicated,  when  suddenly  the  crippled  Jan- 
senism received  a  fresh  start.  A  priest  of  the  Oratory 
of  Paris,  P.  Quesnel,  a  man  of  learning,  zeal,  and  spirit- 
uality of  mind,  had  published  the  New  Testament  with 
annotations  which  were  of  a  piractical  and  edifying  char- 
acter, but  strongly  tinged  with  Jansenistic  doctrines. 
It  had  been  published  in  successive  portions  from  1671 
to  1687.  It  had  met  at  first  with  a  mqst  favorable  re- 
ception. The  Sorbonne  had  approved  it ;  pope  Clement 
XI  had  commended  it;  Fran9ois  Harl^,  archbishop  of 
Pariis,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Jansenists,  had  express- 
ed his  approbation  of  it;  Louis  Antoine  de  NoaiUes, 
bishop  of  Chalons,  subsequently  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  finally  a  cardinal,  who  was  then  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Jansenistic  doctrines,  had  even  taken  the  work 
under  his  special  protection,  and  enjoined  its  perusal 
in  his  diocese.  It  had  been  and  still  was  eagerly  read, 
and  had  already  passed  through  many  editions.  An- 
other edition  had  just  (1702)  become  necessary,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Le  wmveau  Testament 
en  Francois,  avec  des  I'efiexions  morales  sur  chaque  tw- 
M,  pour  en  rendre  la  lecture  plus  utile,  et  la  meditation 
plus  aisie.  The  author  had  never  signed  the  five  prop- 
ositions, and  his  confessor  now  put  the  question  to  the 
Sorbonne  "whether  he  might  admit  to  communion  a 
spiritual  person  who  had  done  no  more  than  maintain 
the  'reverential  silence,*  as  some  of  the  bishops  had 
done,"  and  the  reply  from  the  Sorbonne  came  that,  with 
regard  to  points  of  fact,  respectful  obedience  was  suffi- 
cient obedience.  But  hardly  had  the  cas  de  conscience, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  become  known  at  Rome, 
when  pope  Clement  XI  condemned  it  in  the  most  severe 
terms  (Feb.  12,  J703),  and  complained  to  the  king  of 
those  who  so  thoughtlessly  stirreid  up  the  old  controver- 
sy. Finally,  the  bull  Vineam  Domini  (July  16,  1705) 
confirmed  and  renewed  all  preceding  condemnations  of 
the  five  propositions.  This  bull  was  accepted  by  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  registered  in  Parliament 
But  with  it  the  Jesuits  were  by  no  means  quieted. 
They  desired  complete  victory.  Another  edition  of 
Quesnel's  Reflexions  morales  having  become  necessary, 
and  it  being  the  production  of  a  decided  Jansenist,  pop- 
ularizing the  Port-Royalists,  who  made  it  one  of  their 
duties  to  distribute  it  freely  among  the  people,  they  de- 
termined that  it  also  should  be  suppressed.  They  per- 
sisted in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the 
work  by  the  papal  see  until  at  last  success  crowned  their 
undertaking.  In  1708  Clement  XI  pronounced  against 
it,  and  in  1712  it  was  prohibited  by  a  papal  edict  as  "a 
text-book  of  undisguised  Jansenism."  By  this  time  the 
king  of  France  (Louis  XIV)  and  the  Jesuits  were  in 
league  together,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Jan- 
senists, as  opponents  of  the  Jesuits,  were  severely  dealt 
with.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  this  bull,  as  well  as 
many  others  that  were  issued  about  this  time  in  Rome, 
and  aiming  at  the  Frendi  Church,  were  one  and  all  dic- 
tated in  Paris.  Says  TregeUes  {Jansenists,  p.  88), "  The 
king  and  the  Jesuits  procured  whatever  bulls  they  want- 
ed from  the  pope,  and  when  they  did  not  sufficiently 
set  forth  the  Jansenist  heresy,  they  were  returned  from 
Paris  to  Rome  with  corrections  and  alterations,  to  which 
the  pope  acceded."  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  bull  of 
1712  was  in  1718  followed  by  another  still  severer,  fa- 
mous as  the  bull  Un^enitus,  by  which  were  condemn^ 
all  of  the  writings  of  Quesnel,  and  all  that  had  ever  been 
or  might  ever  be  written  in  their  defence.  It  also  sin- 
gled out  101  propositions  from  the  works  of  Quesnel 
"as  false,  captious,  evil  sounding,  offensive  to  pious  (1) 
ears,  scandalous,  pernicious,  rash,  and  injurious  to  the' 
Church  and  its  customs ;  contumelious,  not  against  the 
Church  merely,  but  also  against  the  secular  authorities; 
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seditiotis,  impious,  Uasphemoas,  suspected  of  heresy, 
and  also  savoring  of  heresy  itself;  also  favoring  here> 
tics;  heresies,  and  schism,  erroneous,  nearly  allied  to 
heresy,  often  condemned ;  and,  furthermore,  also  heret- 
ical ;  and  sundry  heresiettj  especially  those  contained  in 
the  well-known  propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  were  condemned."  The 
bull  did  not  specify  ichich  of  the  propositions  belonged 
severally  to  each  of  these  heads  of  condemnation.  **  This 
was  the  triumph  of  doctrinal  Jesuidsm :  Le  Tellier,  the 
king's  Jesuit  confessor,  arranged  the  terms  of  the  bulL 
It  seemed  as  if  every  feeling  of  piety  towards  God,  and 
ever}'  apprehension  of  his  grace,  was  to  be  extinguished 
throughout  tlie  Papal  Church— as  if  all  who  adhered  at 
all  to  many  doctrines  that  had  been  regarded  as  ortho- 
dox were  to  have  their  feelings  and  their  consciences 
outraged.**  But  the  Galilean  clergy  was  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  bull,  although  the 
Jesuits  earnestly  pressed  it.  Some  were  in  favor  of  its 
imconditional  acceptance,  others  desired  to  make  a  qual- 
ifying declaration,  and  still  others  wished  the  qualiiSca- 
tion  to  be  made  by  the  pope  himself.  After  much  dis- 
putation, the  king  himself  decided  the  matter  by  making 
submission  to  the  biUl  binding  in  Church  and  State. 
From  three  to  four  thousand  volumes,  including  pam- 
phlets, relating  to  the  controversy  which  this  famous 
bull  provoked,  are  found  in  the  great  Parisian  library. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV  left  the  fate  of  Jansenism 
still  unsettled,  while  it  also  caused  a  relaxation  of  the 
repressive  measures.  The  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
uiged  to  refer  the  whole  controversy  to  a  national  coun- 
cil, and  the  leaders  of  the  Jansenist  party  appealed  to  a 
general  coimciL  The  Jansenist  party  thus  formed,  which 
numbered  four  bishops  and  many  inferior  ecclesiastics, 
were  called,  from  this  circumstance,  the  ApptUanta  (q. 
v.).  The  firmness  of  the  pope,  and  a  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  regent,  brought  the  Appellants  into  disfavor. 
Even  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  forced  to  submit,  and 
registered  the  papal  bull  m  h  lit  de  justice  (June  4, 
1720),  although  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church.  The  Appellants  for  the 
most  part  submitted,  the  recusants  being  visited  with 
severe  penalties ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
Louis  XY,  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  bull  was 
at  length  formally  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  general 
public  were  concerned.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Jansemsts  were  rigorously  repressed,  and  their  great 
stronghold,  Port-Royal,  having  been  already,  in  1709- 
1 1,  destroyed  by  connivances  of  the  king  and  the  Jesuits, 
a  large  number  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands,  where  they 
formed  a  community,  with  Utrecht  as  a  centre.  (See 
below,  Jansenists  in  Holland.) 

"  During  the  18th  century  Jansenism  degenerated  in 
France.  In  1727  Francois  de  Paris  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  in  Paris.  He  was  of  an 
honorable  family,  and  had  early  shown  a  religious  turn 
of  mind.  His  patrimony  he  bestowed  upon  the  poor, 
and  earned  his  livelihood  by  weaving  hose.  In  1720,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  made  deacon  of  St.  Medard. 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  would  gladly  have  invested  him 
with  a  higher  oflSce,  but  he  declined.  In  1722  he  re- 
signed his  deaconship,  and  retired  to  a  wilderness.  He 
soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion  and 
poverty,  denying  himself  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life, 
and  shortening  his  days  by  self-inflicted  torments.  A 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  brother,  a  member  of  the  French  Parliament,  who 
subsequently  renounced  his  woridly  position  and  prop- 
erty, and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion  and  asceticism.  To 
the  grave  of  Francis  de  Paris  m  ultitudes  flocked.  There, 
in  various  ways,  they  testified  their  superstitious  regard 
and  veneration,  and  there  marvellous  cures  were  claimed 
to  be  wrought  and  miracles  said  to  be  performed.  Strong 
religious  emotions  were  manifested,  and  some  were  seized 
with  convulsions.  Some  were  favored  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  and  predicted  the  overthrow  of  Church 
W  State.    Such  predictions  were  heard  until  within  a 


short  time  previous  to,  and  even  daring  the  rerolnlioB 
of  1789.  As  late  as  1840  multitudes  of  religiotis  pilgrias 
still  resorted  to  the  spot,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
and  crowned  with  garlands  the  grave  of  I>e  Paris.  The 
superstition  and  Iknaticism  which  prevailed  at  his  grave 
soon  after  his  death  were  not  whoDy  confined  to  the 
common  people,  but  were  shared  by  a  considerable  nam- 
ber  of  men  of  learning  and  rank.  Those  of  the  latter 
class  who  made  themselves  most  conspicaoos  were  Hie- 
ronymus  N.  de  Paris,  the  parliamentaj^  member  joat  al- 
luded to ;  C.  Folard,  widely  and  favorably  known  by  his 
observations  on  the  history  of  Polybins ;  and  Louis  Ba- 
silius  Carr^  de  Montgerou,  a  member  of  Parliament^  who 
experienced  a  wonderful  conversion  at  the  grave  of  this 
venerated  saint,  and  who  subsequently  narrated  the  aur- 
vellous  phenomena  there  witnessed,  and  vindicated  tbeir 
supernatural  and  di\'ine  character.  These  soperstitioaf 
and  fanatical  excesses,  combined  with  the  ansteritifs 
and  even  inhuman  mortifications  practiced  by  many  ci 
the  more  zealous  Jansenists,  tended  to  prejudice  the 
more  enlightened  against  their  cause,  and  greatly  weak- 
ened its  moral  power.  Petitpied,  Asvdd,  Rc^n,  and 
others,  attempted  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide  of  superstitiaD 
and  fanaticism.  These  excetees  ruined  the  cause  of  the 
Jansenists — at  least  in  France,  or,  in  the  words  of  Tai- 
taire,  *  the  grave  of  St.  Francis  of  Paris  became  the  grave 
of  Jansenism,*  for  thenceforth  the  whole  ecclesiastica] 
authority  lost  its  importance**  (Hur8t*s  Ifaffmbcd,  n, 
426).  Yet  men  were  slow  to  give  it  up :  they  dang  to 
it  even  in  its  death-hours.  Such  as  were  deairDus  of  a 
reformation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  secretly  or 
openly  e^x)used  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists.  Those 
who  desired  to  see  the  arrogance  of  the  pope  checked 
and  his  power  restrained  favored  the  Jansenistic  caose. 
All  who  were  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  were  n^rarded  » 
Jansenists.  Enlightened  men  everywhere  sympathiud 
with  the  Jansenists  in  tbeir  efforts  to  restrict  papal  en- 
croachments and  the  demoralizing  influence  of  Jemit- 
ism ;  and,  when  its  sun  went  down  in  France,  the  friends 
of  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tamed  towards 
Holland,  and  hoped  that  from  it  would  go  out  a  great 
power  for  good.  The  most  distinguished  theologians 
of  Italy,  such  as  Zola,  Tamburini,  and  others,  held  a  reg- 
ular epistolary  correspondence  with  the  Jansenists  at 
Utrecht.     (See  below.) 

Had  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  been  suseeptiUe  of 
a  thorough  reformation,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  it 
would  have  been  effected  by  the  enlightened,  zcakios 
self-eacrificing»  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  JansenistJL 
They  were  true  sons  of  the  Church — they  sincerely  de- 
sired its  inward  and  outward  prosperity — ^they  cheridi- 
ed  an  almost  servile  devotion  to  it.  Though  their  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  morals  was  esscntiaUy  Augustinian, 
and  thus  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of  the  Re- 
formers, yet  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Rcformcfs. 
and  their  minds  were  filled  with  prejudice  against  them. 
But  they  made  common  cause  with  these  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  New-Testament  Scriptures,  in  their  ethris 
to  promote  their  use  among  the  people,  and  in  their  in- 
culcation of  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  To  their  praise 
it  should  be  mendoned  that  a  Bible  Society  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Jansenists  of  France  as  eariy  as  1726,  whidi 
flourished  for  thirty  years.  Though  the  Jansen»itic 
movement  was  unsuccessful  in  reforming  the  Romi»h 
Church,  yet  it  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
by  counteracting  the  prevalent  spirit  of  cormption,  and 
by  promoting  a  spiri  t  of  sincere  piety.  The  piety  whidi 
it  fostered  was  never,  it  is  trae,  as  enlightened  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Church :  the  piety 
of  even  its  most  enlightened  advocates  was  not  whoQ}- 
firee  from  certain  admixtures  of  superstition,  fanatidfm. 
mysticism,  and  asceticism.  We  add,  in  conclusion,  thit 
Gallicanism,  as  revived  and  formulated  in  the  four  ft- 
mous  propositions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  French 
Clergy  in  1682,  was  also  under  gieat  obligations  to  the 
Jansenists. 

JoMenists  in  ITolkmd, — Although  the  fanatical  ex« 
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to  whicli  Jansenism  had  gone  in  France  for  a 
time  darkened  its  prospects  of  ultimate  success,  it  must 
t»e  conceded,  even  by  Koman  Catholics  of  the  most  ul- 
txmmontane  class,  that  Jansenists  in  the  18th  and  19th 
oeotaries  *' preserved  a  dose  association  with  greater 
parity  of  morals  and  a  deeper  faith"  than  their  oppo- 
nents the  Jesuits,  who  for  the  last  200  years  have  ap- 
X>c2tr€xl  in  behalf  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  only  to 
sttzen^then  and  to  preserve  their  own  existence  as  an 
order.      It  was  this  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jan- 
senists thmt  *^  everywhere  smoothed  the  way  for  them." 
IVhen  persecution  had  driven  them  from  France,  ''we 
find  traces  of  them  in  Vienna  and  in  Brussels,  in  Spain 
and  in  Portugal,  and  in  every  part  of  ltal3r"  (Ranke, 
Hist,  Papticy^  London,  1851,  ii,  29i8).     Everywhere  they 
now   diaseminated  their  doctrines,  but  it  is  especially 
in  Protestant  Holland  that  the  sect  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful, and  has  maintained  itself  to  our  own  day.     In 
the  days  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  Utrecht  had  been  raised 
to   tlie   dignity  of  an  archiepiscopal  see  (A.D.  1557). 
Xhe  other  United  Provinces,  on  throwing  off  the  Span- 
iali  sliackles,  became  Calvinists,  but  Utrecht  and  Haar^ 
\exsk   oontinned  faithful  to  the  Roman  hierarchy.     To 
this  part  of  a  country,  where  the  evangelical  life  had 
taiigtit  even  the  Roman  Catholic  communist  a  spirit  of 
toleraticHi,  the  Jansenists  directed  their  steps,  and  it  is 
here  alone  that  they  still  appear  as  a  definite,  tangible 
body.    Their  organization  in  Holland  dates  partly  from 
the  forced  emigration  of  the  French  Jansenists  under 
king  Loais  XIV,  and  partly  from  the  controversy  about 
Qoesncl  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century ;  but  their 
success  as  an  independent  sect  (if  we  may  thus  style 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  but  de- 
fenders of  the  evangelical  doctrine)  dates  from  the  day 
irhen  the  vicar  apostolic,  Peter  Codde,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Amauld,  was  suspended  by  Clement  XI  in  1702  from 
his  position  on  account  of  his  firm  adherence  to  Jan- 
aenistic  principles,  was  allured  to  Rome,  treacherously 
detained  there  for  three  years  in  defiance  of  all  canon-> 
ical  regulations,  and  a  certain  Theodore  de  Cock,  a 
friend  of  the  Jesuits  (so  a  Jesuit  sometimes  designates 
himself)*  appointed  in  his  stead.     The  chapter  of 
Utrecht,  thus  deprived  of  the  man  of  their  choice,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  new  vicar  named  in  Codde's 
place,  and  angrily  joined  themselves  to  the  Appellant 
party  in  France,  many  of  whom  had  come  thither.    The 
l^vemment  of  Holland  also  interfered  in  1703,  suspend- 
ed the  operation  of  the  papal  bull,  and  deprived  De  Cock 
of  the  archbishopric.     Codde,  on  his  return,  did  all  that 
he  conld  to  repair  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Jansen- 
ists during  the  incumbency  of  De  Cock,  who  had  made 
many  changes,  had  deprived  many  priests,  some  even 
of  thirty  years*  standing,  of  their  livings,  and  had  ap- 
pointed his  Jesuitical  friends  instead.    At  length,  in 
1723,  they  elected  on  archbishop,  Cornelius  Steenhovcn, 
for  whom  the  form  of  episcopal  consecration  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  French  bishop  Yorlet  (titular  of  Babylon), 
who  had  been  suspended  for  Jansenistic  opinions.    A 
Inter  Jansenist  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Meindarts,  estab- 
lished in  1742  Haarlem  and  in  1758  Deventer  as  his  suf- 
fragan sees ;  and  in  17()3  a  synod  was  held,  which  sent 
its  acts  to  Rome,  m  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  that 
see,  which  the  Church  of  Utrecht  professes  to  acknowl- 
edge.    Since  that  time  the  formal  succession  has  been 
maintained,  each  bishop,  on  being  appointed,  notifying 
the  pope  of  his  election,  and  craving  confirmation.    The 
popes,  however,  have  uniformly  rejected  all  advances, 
excc])t  on  the  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  the  bull 
VmgemtuB,    But  the  Jansenists  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  have  even  refused 
to  be  houpht  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  was  at- 
tempted in  1828.    The  recent  act  of  the  Roman  see  in 
defining  as  of  catholic  faith  the  dogma  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Maiy  has  been  the 
occasion  of  a  new  protest.    Their  language  is  firm  and 
explicit :  "  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  Catholic  faith," 
lay  they, /'and  to  the  defence  of  the  truth,  to  njed 


holdijf  (he  new  anJ/dUe  dogma  of  the  immaculate  concept 
tion.  We  should  therefore  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  kept 
silence  any  longer. .  . .  Our  Church  (the  Jansenist  sect) 
has  often  appealed  to  an  oecumenical  council  to  be  law- 
fully appointed.  We  renew  this  appeal  .  .  .  We  make 
our  appeal  at  this  time  and  place  because  of  the  viola- 
tion done  to  the  faith,  and  the  injury  which  the  bish- 
ops have  suffered,  since  they  were  not  consulted  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  our  Saviour,  was  set  up  as  of 
divme  authority.  May  the  Father  of  lights  enligbten 
us,  and  work  his  will  in  us.  We  sign  ourselves,  with 
veneration,  very  holy  father,  the  humble  ser\'auts  of 
your  holiness."  Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  me- 
tropolitan archbishop  and  the  two  bishops.  This  letter, 
dated  SepL  6, 1856,  is  accompanied  by  a  pastoral  exhor- 
tation addressed  to  the  faithfuL  llie  Romish  court 
replied  by  a  formal  anathema  dated  Dec  4,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  ^The  sacred  congregation 
of  the  most  eminent  and  most  reverend  cardinals  of  the 
holy  Romish  Church,  inquisitors  general  throughout 
the  Christian  republic  against  heretical  perversity,  hav- 
ing heard  the  report  of  the  committee  acting  in  the 
name  of  our  holy  father,  pope  Pius  IX,  do  now  condemn 
the  views  published  by  the  three  false,  scbumatical  bish" 
ops  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  .  .  .  The  sacred  congre- 
gation forbid  all  persons,  of  every  state  and  condition, 
in  any  way,  and  under  any  pretext,  to  print  the  said 
document  containing  these  views,  to  keep  it  in  their 
house,  or  read  it ;  every  one  must  instantly  give  it  up 
to  the  bishops  or  to  the  inquisitors."  '  The  Jansenists 
are  genuine  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  refuse  a  servile 
obedience  to  Rome.  They  have  also  come  to  deny  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  altogether,  and  recognise  him 
only  as  the  ^  head  of  the  bishops,"  placing  the  highest 
authority  of  the  Church  in  a  general  council.  They  cir- 
culate the  Scriptures,  and  insist  on  inward  piety.  They 
denominate  themselves  Roman  Catholics  of  the  episco- 
pal dergy.  They  still  number  about  5000  souls,  and 
are  divided  over  twenty-five  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of 
Utrecht  and  Haarlem.  Their  clergy  are  about  thirty 
in  number,  with  a  seminary  at  Amersfoort,  which  was 
founded  in  1726.  The  name  of  their  present  archbish- 
op is  Van  Santen,  whom  Rome  has  again  and  again 
vainly  endeavored  to  induce,  by  the  basest  of  means,  to 
sign  the  prescribed  formulary  (corop.  Tregelles,  Janserb- 
istSf  p.  80  sq.).  I:y>  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  possess  a 
theological  system,  it  may  be  described  as  a  compound 
of  Jansenist  and  ultra-Gallican  principles. 

Other  Works  ofJansetdus, — Besides  the  work  which 
gave  rise  to  the  schismatical  movement  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  wrote  also  Oratio  de  interioris  horn- 
inis  Reformatione  (1627 ;  translated  into  French  by  Ar- 
nauld  d'AndiUy) : — A  lexipharmacum  pro  citrus  iSilea 
DmcensUms,  adversus  mimstrorum  suorum  fascinumj  sire 
Responsio  breris  ad  Ubellum  eorum  provocatorium  (Lou- 
vain,  1680): — Spongia  notarunij  quHms  Alexipharma' 
cum  aspersit  GiAertus  Vatius  (Louvain,  1631,  8 vo): — 
Tetraieuchus,  sive  commentarius  in  quatuor  A'cangelia 
(Louvain,  1639,  4to) : — PentateuchuSy  sive  commentarius 
in  guinque  libros  Moysis  (Louvain,  1641, 4to) : — Analec- 
ta  m  Proverbioy  Ecclesiasten,  Sapientiam,  Ilabacum  et 
Sophoniam  (Louvain,  1644,  4to)  :—J/arj  Gallicus,  seu 
de  justitia  armorum  et  foederum  regis  Gallite,  Libri  If 
(1633).  See  Foppens,  Bibl,  Belgica;  Bayle,  Diet,  Cri- 
tique; Dumas,  Hist,  des  cinq  Propositions;  Leydecker, 
Uistoria  Jansenismi  (Utrecht,  1695,  8vo) ;  Frick,  Ueber- 
setzung  der  Bulla  UnigeniiuSf  etc  (Ulm,  1717, 4to) ;  (7e- 
schiedenis  van  de  Christelijhe  Kerk  in  de  18*'*  efutr,  door 
A.  Ijpeij,  xii,  335-887 ;  Harenberg,  Geschichte  der  Jesu- 
iten;  Fontaine,  Mim,p,  servir  a  t/Iistoire  du  Port-Roy- 
al (1738) ;  Divers  Scrits  touchani  la  signature  duformu- 
kare  (1706) ;  Hulsemannus,  De  auxiUis  gratia ;  Nieuw- 
lands,  Vermaaklijkheden  itU  de  Kerkgeschiedenis ;  La 
Constitution  Unigenitus  avec  des  Remarques  (Utrecht) ; 
Walchii  BibL  Theolog,;  Henke's  Kirchengeschichie  des 
18'*»  Jahrhunderts;  La  Verite  des  Miracles,  operis  par 
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rintercession  de  Mr,  de  Paris  (1787,  1746;  written  by 
Montgermi) ;  Reuchlin,  (ktcA,  von  Port-Royal  (Hamb. 
1889, 1844) ;  Traiti  dogmatique  tur  hi  ndracleM  du  tempt 
(1737) ;  GeschiedenU  der  Christelijhe  Kerk,  door  Profs. 
De  Groot,  TeiiUaar,  Kist,  Moll,  Nieuwenhuis,  etc^  vol. 
V  (Amstcsdam,  1859) ;  Colonia,  Diet,  des  livrts  Janse- 
msteBy  etc;  Ste.  Beuve,  Port  Royal, voL  i  and  ii;  Tre- 
gelles,  in  Kitto's  Jourtu  Sac,  Lit,  Jan.  1851,  and  since 
in  separate  and  enlarged  fonn,  The  Jansenitts  (London, 
1851,  12mo);  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  Selfct  Memoirs 
o/ Port-Royal ;  Declaration  des  ICvequet  de  HoUande,  etc 
(Paris,  1827);  Gerberon,  Hist  de  Jansenism;  Voltaire, 
Steele  de  Louis  XI F,  U,  264 ;  Rapin  (Jesuit),  Histoire  de 
Jansenisme,  edit  by  Domenedi  (Paris,  1861,  8vo) ;  Am. 
Bib,  Rep,  dd  ser.  iu,  689  eq,;  Am,  TheoL  Rev,  1860,  Aog. 
vol.  IL    See  Jesuits;  Pobt-Royau 

Jansen,  Ellert,  an  Anabaptist  martyr,  sofTered 
during  the  persecutions  of  the  Anabaptists  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  in  the  Low  Countries,  then  un- 
der the  government  of  Charles  V.  In  the  year  1549  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Amsterdam,  with  nineteen  other  An- 
abaptists. He  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  his  mental  ca- 
pacity and  force  of  character  designated  him  as  a  man 
well  qualified  even  for  one  of  the  learned  profesmons. 
While  his  other  friends  escaped  from  prison,  he  remained 
behind,  determined  to  profess  openly  his  peculiar  Chris- 
tian views,  or  die  in  defence  of  them.  March  20, 1549, 
he  finally  suffered  the  so  much  coveted  martyrdom  by 
burning.     See  Brown,  Baptist  Mart,  p.  67. 

Jansenism.    See  Jaksexius,  2. 

Jansse,  Lucas,  a  distinguished  French  Protestant 
theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Rouen  about  1605. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Huguenot  seminary  situated 
at  the  lately  celebrated  Sedan,  and  was  pastor  at  Rouen 
from  1682  to  1682,  .when  age  and  infirmities  obliged  him 
to  resign.  At  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he 
retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  April  24th,  1686. 
Jansse  was  a  man  of  solid  learning  and  lively  imagina- 
tion. He  made  himself  especially  conspicuous  by  a  pam- 
phlet— La  Messe  trouvei  dans  VEcriture  (Villefnmche 
[Rouen],  1647, 12mo)— in  which  he  ridiculed  Veron  for 
having,  in  an  edition  of  the  Louvain  Bible  published 
at  Paris  in  1646,  translated  the  beginning  of  Acts  xiii,  2 
by  "As  they  said  mass  unto  the  Lord."  In  order  to 
avoid  persecution,  Jansse  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
copies;  but  it  was  often  reprinted,  as  in  Recueil  de  plu- 
sieurs  pieces  curieuses  (Villefranche  [Holland],  1678, 
12mo),  and  alone  under  the  title  Le  Miracle  du  P,  Veron 
sur  la  Messe  (Lond.  1699, 12mo).  He  wrote,  also,  Traiti 
de  la  Fin  du,  Monde  (Rouen  and  Quevilly,  1656, 8vo)  : — 
fje  Chritien  au  Pied  de  la  Croix  (Rouen,  1683, 8vo),  etc 
See  Chauffepie,  Diet,  Hist, ;  Haag,  La  France  Protest,; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneralCf  xxvi,  854.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Janssenboy,  the  family  name  of  several  Dutch 
theologians  quite  distinguished  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  mostly  as  missionaries  of  the  Dominican  order. 

1.  Cornelius,  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  was  educated  at  Louvain,  then  went  to  Ita- 
ly, and,  after  preaching  and  teaching  for  some  time,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  sent  him  in  16^  to 
the  northern  provinces  on  mission  work,  and,  as  his  es- 
pecial field,  Saxony  was  designated.  Failing,  however, 
to  make  many  converts  in  this  country,  the  very  cradle 
of  Protestantism,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  to  Flanders. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  in  1687,  he  was  lost  at  sea  (Oct. 
1 1).  He  wrote  several  works  of  some  note,  mostly  of  a 
polemical  nature,  amongst  which,  of  especial  interest  to 
us,  his  Defense  de  la  Foi  Catholique, 

2.  DoMiNicus,  brother  of  the  former,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam March  14, 1647,  was  also  dispatched  to  the  north- 
em  proHnccs  at  the  same  time  as  hb  brother  Comelius. 
He  resided  at  Hamburg,  but  the  opposition  he  hero  en- 
countered by  impradent  conduct  finally  resulted  in  his 
expulsion  from  the  city ;  and  although  the  order  was 
"^erwards  revoked,  by  reason  of  his  pledges  to  be  more 

derate  and  fair  in  his  representations  of  the  Reform- 


ers, he  quitted  Hamburg  in  1684  and  retir^to  a  Donu]>- 
ican  convent  at  Cologne.  In  1643  his  soperion  sent  ham 
to  Amsterdaxp,  where  he  died  March  14, 1647.  Whik 
at  Cologne,  Dominicus  published  several  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Roman  C«Uio& 
Church,  but  they  are  rather  of  an  inferior  order. 

3.  Nicholas  was  bora  at  Zierickzee,  on  the  island  of 
Schouwen,  Zealand,  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  oes- 
tury.  After  having  taken  the  Dominican  garb  at  An- 
vers,  he  was  appointed  regent  and  then  superior  of  the 
college  at  lire,  in  Brabant,  and  afterwards  professor  c^ 
theology  at  Louvmu.  Hb  superior  ability  pointed  him 
out  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  for  missionary  labor  amoog 
the  Lutherans  of  Denmark,  and  he  was  intrusted  with 
this  wt>rk.  After  a  stay  of  several  years  in  Holstan, 
Norway,  and  other  northern  provinces,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  give  an  account  of  his  labors,  and  to  profKiK  the 
measures  necessary  to  re-establish  Romanism  in  thoR 
countries.  In  1628  he  was  again  dispatched  to  the 
same  countries,  this  time  reinforced  by  his  brocfacn 
above  mentioned.  He  failed,  however,  in  making:  mach 
of  an  impression  on  the  Protestants;,  who  had  heard  and 
seen  enough  of  Romanism  and  its  workings  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  salvation  did  not  flow  through  that  chsmeL 
While  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  liberality  by  both 
the  government  and  the  people  among  whom  he  came 
to  prodaim  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  r^ig^ 
ion,  the  converts  for  his  religion  were  few,  if  any.  ^t 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Rome  had  wdl  chosen  die 
man  who  was  likdy  to  make  converts  for  p(^>ery,  if  sorh 
a  thing  had  been  possible.  Nicholas  was  certaiBly  a 
man  of  great  emdition,  and  well  qualified  to  i^ain  even 
the  admiration  of  his  opponents.  He  died  Xovember 
21, 1684.  His  works  are,  Panegyrique  de  61,  Tiamas 
d'Aquin  (Louvaui,  1621, 8vo):— Vie  de  St  Dovtvufw 
(Anvers,  1622,  8vo)  i—Defensio  Fidei  CaiioL  (Anrcn, 
1681, 8vo),  etc  See  Touron,  Uommes  illustres  de  tordre 
de  St,  Dominique  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxvi,  356  aq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Janasens,  Erasmus  (Lat  Erasmus  JonAx:cEs),a 
Dutch  Unitarian  theologian,  was  bora  about  1540.     He 
was  rector  of  the  College  of  Antwerp,  but  his  advocacT 
of  Socinianism  obliged  him  to  resign  that  office  in  1576. 
He  was  next  rector  of  the  College  of  Embden  (Oo§t 
Friae),  but,  in  consequence  of  new  persecutions,  he  weot 
in  1579  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Poland,  where  he  set- 
tled at  Cracovia  in  1584.     Here  he  asked  to  be  permit' 
ted  publicly  to  defend  his  opinions.    The  demand  was 
granted,  and  the  renowned  Faustus  Sodnius  was  his  op- 
ponent.   Their  conference  lasted  two  days  (29th  and 
80th  of  November,  1584),  and  passed  off  cahnly;  bat, 
both  having  subsequently  published  an  account  of  the 
proceedings,  they  accused  each  other  of  incorrectnesiL 
Janssens,  however,  on  being  offered  the  pastocship  of  a 
Unitarian  congregation  at  Clausemburg,  in  Transylva- 
nia, retracted  his  former  principles,  and  adopted  those 
of  Socinius  (q.  v.),  who,  as  is  well  known,  by  his  great 
ability  not  only  silenced  all  the  anti-Trinitaiians  that 
differed  from  his  %dews,  but  finally  even  gained  them  all 
over  to  his  side  (comp.  Knudnski,  Reformatiom  in  Polamd 
[Lond.  1840, 2  vols.  8vo],  ii,  866).    Janssens  is  supposed 
to  have  died  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century.     His 
principal  works  were,  Clara  Demonstraiio  AnticMrirtKm 
immediate  post  mortem  apostolorum  cctpisse  regnare  tn 
Ecdesia  Ckristi  (1584, 12mo)  [thb  work  gave  rise  to  the 
persecutions  which  obliged  Janssens  to  retire  to  PolandJ: 
— A  ntithesis  doctrina  Christi  et  A  nti-Ckristi  de  vno  vero 
Deo  (anon.  1585,  12mo;  with  a  refutation  by  Jonne 
Zanchio,  Neustadt,  1586,  4to)  : — Scriptum  guo  camsas 
propter  quas  vita  atema  contingat  complectitur,  etc 
(1589) : — Epistola  ad  Faastum  Sodnum,  with  an  ansver 
of  the  hitter  dated  April  the  20th,  1590 :  —  De  Um^anti 
Filii  Dei  existentioj  sive  dispntatio  inter  Erasmrnm  Jo- 
hasmem  et  Faiutum  Socinum,  etc.  (Cracov.  1595, 12mo): 
— De  Quatuor  MonarckHs: — Commentaritts  in  Apoca- 
lypsin.     He  published,  also,  the  Biblionim  Pars  I F,  id 
ek  Libri  Prophetici,  Latina  recensio  ex  Mebreea  Jaeia, 
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hrevtbusque  9<Aolii»  iUustrcUa  ah  Immanuele  TremeUio  et 
Franc  Jtmio  (Fraocf.  1679).    See  Dierclueu's  A  ntuerpia 
CkriMto  nasoensy  etc^  p.  678;  Vriemoet,  A  then,  Fri$,  p. 
182 ;  Fauste  Socin,  Epiat,  III  ad  Matth,  Jiadeciuntj  p. 
386,487);  San'dmSyBibL  Antitrinit,^, 72, S^ 97^88,  lOb; 
Paqaot,  Mem,  pour  servir  a  rhist,  des  PayB'Bas,  vii,  328- 
333.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginir.  xxvi,  857.     (J.  N.  P.) 
Jansson,  Hans  Hendrick,  a  Dutch  theologian, 
bom  at  Siddeburen  Sept.  3, 1701,  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Groningen.     Hb  theolo^cal  instructors 
there  were  Otto  Verbrugge  and  Antonius  Driessen.    At- 
tracted by  the  spirit  and  fame  of  Yitringa,  he  resorted 
to  the  Franeker  University,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
that  celebrated  divine.    After  becoming  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  he  repaired  to  Utrecht  to  enjoy  the  in- 
structions of  the  distinguished  Lampe.    He  was  settled 
successively  at  Dirksland  (1723-31),  Embden  (1731-45), 
Finsterwolde  (1745-48),  Veendam  (1748-62),  and  Gro- 
ningen (1752-80).    His  first  work,  by  which  he  made 
himself  known  as  a  worthy  disciple  of  Yitringa,  was  an 
expoffltion  of  the  Epistle  of  James.    It  was  commended 
by  competent  theologians  of  his  day  as  being  of  ster- 
ling merit.     He  occupies  in  this  woric  high  evangelical 
ground,  insisting  not  on  a  heathenish  morality,  but  on 
practical  piety.    In  1760  he  gave  to  the  public  an  ex- 
position of  the  Epistle  of  Judc.    In  thb  work  he  op- 
poses the  enthusiasm  and  mysticism  which  prevailed 
around  him,  and  which  tended  to  subvert  vital  godli- 
ness.   His  next  work  was  on  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Zechariah.    These  were  all  quarto  vol- 
umes.   Several  smaller  volumes  of  an  experimental  and 
practical  character  were  also  published  by  him.    He 
enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  love  and  esteem  of 
the  congregations  which  he  successively  served.     He 
died  )Iarch  1,  1780,  universally  lamented.    See  B.  Gla- 
siua,  Godgdeerd  Nederland,  ii,  169  sq.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Jansson,  Hillebrand,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Zandeweer  April  20, 1718.    He  was  fitted  for 
the  university  by  his  father,  who  was  also  named  Hille- 
brand, and  who  was  successively  settled  at  Sebaldebu- 
ren,  Noordhom,  and  Zandeweer.    The  younger  Hille- 
brand first  settled  at  Noordhom,  where  he  remained 
from  1741-50 ;  then  removed  to  Kropswolde,  where  he 
labored  till  1753,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Veendam. 
This  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous panshes  of  Holland.    Here  he  labored  for  nearly 
half  a  century  with  zeal  and  fidelity.     He  died  Oct.  12, 
1789.    His  name  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
funned  Church  of  Holland  by  reason  of  the  conspicuous 
part  he  took  in  the  controversy  on  the  sacrament  of  the 
land's  Supper.     Francis  Gomar,  noted  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Arminius,  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  a  latitudi- 
narian  interpretation  to  what  is  said  on  this  point  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  (Article  35),  and  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  (81st  Q.  and  A.).    According  to  him,  every 
one  who  openly  acknowledged  the  Christian  religion 
might  come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  irrespective  of  pei^ 
sonal  piety.    This  view  was  adopted  by  many,  and 
from  time  to  time  found  public  advocates.    In  1764  E. 
Van  Eerde  defended  it  against  J.  K.  Appelius.    He  ap- 
P^ed  to  the  standards,  and  he  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained his  views  with  decided  ability.    Jansson  entered 
the  liste  on  the  side  of  Van  Eerde,  and  henceforth  be- 
came the  principal  combatant.    The  position  he  took 
was  thisi  "Every  one  who  has  a  historical  faith  con- 
fesses the  same,  and  deports  himself  inoffensively  and 
exemplarily,  and  in  accordance  with  his  confession  not 
^y  may,  but  also  must  come  to  the  Supper ;  and  in  so 
w  as  he  does  it  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command,  in 
^^^^pectation  of  his  blessing,  promised  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Word  and  the  seahi  of  the 
covenant,  he  does  not  sin  in  the  thing  itsplf,  although 
he  always  does  it  ill  as  to  the  manner  so  long  as  he  does 
not  do  it  spiritually."    He  seems  to  have  pUiced  the  ob- 
«»vance  of  this  ordinance  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  hearing  the  Word  preached  and  other  acts  of  divine 
worship,  such  as  singing  and  prayer.    Appelius,  on  the 


contrary,  maintained  "  that  the  Supper  was,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  instituted  for  the  regenerate,  who  pos- 
sess spiritual  life  and  its  attributes.**  This  controversy 
greatly  agitated  the  Church,  and  its  effect  was  in  some 
places  to  restrain  men  from  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  to  deter  those  who  had  already  made  a  pro- 
fession from  coming  to  the  communion.  A  somewhat 
intermediate  %*iew,  presented  and  advocated  by  the  ac- 
complished P.  Bosyeld,  served  to  allay  the  agitation, 
and  finally  prevailed  in  the  Church.  His  view  is  sub- 
stantially this :  All  who  have  made  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith,  whether  they  possess  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  truly  converted  or  not,  must  be 
regarded  as  believers,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  and  bound 
to  observe  this  ordinance ;  and  the  minister  must  invite 
£U  such  to  come  to  the  communion,  as  being  their  priv- 
il^e  and  duty.  This  view  is  substantially  in  harmony 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  most  evangelical  denom- 
inations in  this  country^  See  Gesckiedenis  van  de  Chrii- 
(eUjke  Kerk  in  de  18*'*  eeuw,  door  A.  Ijpeij,  vii,  401-  sq. ; 
Getchiedems  der  Nederkmdsche  Ilervortnde  Kerk,  door 
A.  Ijpeij  en  J.  Dermout,  lii,  612  sq.;  Glasius,  Godge' 
leerd  Nederland,  ii,  175  sq.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Januarius  is  a  name  under  which  some  fourteen 
martyrs  are  honored  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A 
gens  Januana,  or  family  of  that  name,  is  found  among 
the  old  inscriptions.  There  is  a  monument  in  Turin  to 
the  memory  of  a  certain  Januarius  Vintius.  The  name 
seems  to  have  belonged  especially  to  Africa  and  South- 
em  Italy.  Its  popularity  is  proved  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  martyrs  bearing  it,  which  is  surpassed  by  few 
others  (perhaps  Alexander,  Felix,  John,  etc).  The  best 
known  among  them  is  St.  Januarius,  bbhop  of  Bcne- 
vento,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century  (according  to  the  Neapolitan  tradition,  at  P02- 
zuoli,  where  many  Christians  suffered  a  like  fate,  in  305). 
The  saint's  day  is  Sept.  19.  Januarius  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Naples.  His  head  and  blood,  preserved  in  vial^ 
and  looked  upon  as  holy  relics,  are  kept  in  the  chapel 
El  Tesoro,  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  where  they  were 
placed  Jan.  13,  1497.  According  to  tradition,  a  pious 
woman  gathered  at  the  place  of  his  execution  two  bot- 
tles of  his  blood,  and  presented  them  to  bishop  Severus 
of  Naples.  On  three  festivals  each  year,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  day  of  the  martyrdom,  Sept.  19,  and  on 
occasions  of  public  danger  or  calamity,  as  earthquakes 
or  eruptions,  the  head  and  the  phials  of  the  blood  are 
carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  high  altar  of  the  ca- 
thedral, or  of  the  church  of  St.  Clare,  where,  after  prayer 
of  greater  or  less  duration,  the  blood,  on  the  phials  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  head,  b  believed  to  lique- 
fy, and  in  this  condition  is  presented  for  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  or  for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  considerable  time  elapses 
before  the  liquefaction  takes  place,  and  sometimes  it  al- 
together fails.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  an  omen  of 
the  worst  import ;  and  on  those  occasions  when  the  mir- 
acle is  delayed  beyond  the  ordinary  time,  the  alarm  and 
excitement  of  the  congregation  rise  to  the  highest  pitch, 
as  it  is  represented  in  such  a  case  to  be  an  evil  sign  for 
the  city  and  the  people.  The  blood  is  exposed  three 
times  every  year,  particularly  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
and  in  cases  of  especial  public  affliction.  The  process  of 
the  performance  of  this  so-called  miracle  is  kept  secret 
by  the  clergy  of  Naples.  Of  late  years  the  hquefaction 
of  the  blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  saint's  good- 
will towards  the  government;  but  it  has  done  so  for 
Ferdinand  II,  for  Garibaldi,  and  for  Victor  Emanuel  with 
equal  ease,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  saint 
is  indifferent  to  the  political  fate  at  least  of  his  devout 
worshippers.  Addison,  in  his  Travels,  speaks  of  the 
performance  (in  his  notices  of  Naples)  thus :  "  I  had 
twice  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  pre- 
tended miracle,  and  must  confess  that,  so  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  real  miracle,  I  look  upon  it  ub  one  qf  the  most 
bungling  tricks  I  ever  saw" 
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Another  Jannarius,  stid  to  have  suffered  under  Felix, 
bas  Jan.  7  assigned  to  him  in  the  Martyrologiuin  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Still  another,  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Africa  with  Paul  and  Gerontius,  has  Jan. 
19.  Veda  names  April  8  for  a  Januarius  of  Africa,  along 
with  MacariJA  and  Maxima.  July  10  is  kept  in  honor 
of  two  saints  of  like  name,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the 
seven  sons  of  Felicitas,  who  are  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  towards  the  end  of  the  2d  century  at  Rome ;  the 
other  suffered  martyrdom  in  Africa  with  Felix  and  Na- 
bor.  Their  remains  were  transferred  to  Milan.  July 
11  is  sacred  to  a  Januarius  who  died  at  Nicopolis.  An- 
other suffered  martyrdom  at  Carthage,  together  with 
Philippus,  CatuliuuB,  etc,  July  15.  A  Januarius,  togeth- 
er with  Felicissimus  and  Agapetus,  fell  a  martjrr  under 
Decius  at  Rome,  and  the  Church  observes  Aug.  6  in  his 
memory.  October  13  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Spanish 
martyrs  Faustus  and  Januarius,  who  suffered  at  Cordova. 
On  Oct.  24  there  is  mention  made  of  a  Januarius  who, 
after  being  long  persecuted,  was,  together  with  Felix, 
Audactus,  etc,  put  to  death  and  buried  near  Carthage 
The  island  of  Sanlinia  has  also  a  Januarius,  in  whose 
honor  they  keep  Oct.  25.  On  Dec  2  we  find  a  Janua- 
rius, with  Severus,  etc;  and  another  in  Africa  Dec  15. 
See  llerzog,  Reul-Enc^klopddie,  vi,  433  sq. ;  Pierer,  Univ, 
J^r.  H,  v. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Iaex,  v,  500 ;  Zell, 
Jlomische  JCpvp-aphiky  ii,  88 ;  Monumenta  Tavrinensia^  ii, 
119 ;  J.  G.  Keysler,  Neucste  JReigen  (Hanov.  1751) ;  A  eta 
Sancfa,  vol.  vi ;  Chambers,  Cyclopced,  s.  v. ;  Broughton, 
BUdioth.  Hist.  Sac,  i,  502. 

Ja'num  (Heb.  Yanum',  013'^,  ilumber,  otherwise  for 
1*13^,  propagaiion ;  Septuag.  'lavoup  v.  r.  'UpatVf  Vulg. 
Janun\  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned 
between  Eshean  and  Beth-tappuah  (Josh,  xv,  53).  The 
Heb.  text  has  D'''3J  (as  if  Yatdm'^  O'^S'^)  by  a  manifest 
error,  which  is  corrected  in  the  Masoretic  marg. ;  many 
copies  have  Yanus'^  ^^Y^y flighty  as  in  the  Eng.  margin 
"Janus."  The  Syriac  version  has  Yalum.  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  'Xavova)  mentions  a  place,  Janua,  three 
miles  south  of  Legio,  but  admits  that  it  cannot  be  the 
locality  in  question.  M.  de  Saulcy  {Nar,  i,  437)  thinks 
the  site  may  possibly  be  marked  by  the  ruins  otJerJtehf 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  nearly  south  of  Hebron ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  remains  are  little  more  than 
those,  of  caves  (Bib,  Res.  ii,  472).  The  associated  names 
ap])ear  to  indicate  a  district  immediately  north-west  of 
Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh,  ad  loc).  The  position 
corresponds  with  that  of  a  ruined  site,  RasJabrehy  mark- 
ed on  the  first  edition  of  Van  de  Velde's  map  immedi- 
ately on  the  west  of  the  road  directly  north  from  He- 
bron to  Jerusalem,  and  adjoining  Khurbet  en-Nasara ; 
but  the  second  edition  of  the  map  omits  both  these  sites, 
though  the  latter  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Memoir 
(p.  247)  as  "  a  ruined  village"  visited  by  him  as  well  as 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (ResearcheSf  i,  317). 

Janus.    See  Janum. 

Janus,  a  very  old  Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is 
merely  a  different  form  of  Dianua  (probably  the  sun). 
The  worship  of  this  divinity  held  a  high  place  in  the 
regards  of  the  Romans.  "In  every  imdertaking  his 
name  was  first  invoked,  even  before  that  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  the  more  singular,  as  Jupiter  was  unquestiona- 
bly the  greatest  of  the  Roman  gods.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  verification  of  the  tradition  that  Janus 
was  the  oldest  of  them,  and  ruled  in  Italy  before  any  of 
the  others  came  thither.  (See  below,  our  reference  to 
Romulus.)  He  presided  not  only  over  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  over  the  beginning  of  each  month,  each 
day,  and  the  commencement  of  all  enterprises.  On  New 
Year's  day  people  made  each  other  presents  of  figs,  dates, 
honey-cakes,  sweetmeats,  etc ;  wore  a  holiday-dress,  sa- 
luted each  other  kindly,  etc  The  pious  Romans  prayed 
to  him  every  morning,  whence  his  name  of  Matutinus 
Pater  (Father  of  the  Morning)."  Janus  is  represented 
-"*^  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  a  key  in  his  left,  sit- 


Coin  with  head  cf  Jama. 


ting  on  a  beaming  throne  (probably  a  rdic  of  the  origin 
or  at  least  very  old  worship  of  Janus  as  the  son).  Bt 
has  also  two  (and  sometimes  even  three)  faces  (wb»tt 
the  expression,  applied  to  a  deceitful  person, '^Janie- 
faced"  [compare  Ovid,  Faatij  i,  135]),  one  youthful  szA 
the  other  aged ;  the  one  looking  forward,  and  the  otl^ 
backward,  in  which  some  have  professed  to  see  a  tym- 
bol  of  the  wisdom  of  the  god,  who  behdds  both  t^ 
past  and  the  future,  and  others  simply  of  the  reton  <4 
the  year.  Although  it  is  related  that  Romuhift  himedf 
erected  a  temple  to  Janus  in 
Rome,  it  seems  that  a  spe- 
cial impulse  to  the  cultus  of 
this  god  was  first  acquired 
by  the  action  in  his  favor  of 
Numa,  who  dedicated  to  him 
the  passage,  close  by  the  Fo- 
rum, on  the  road  connecting 
the  Quirinal  with  the  Pala- 
tine. This  passage  (errone- 
ously called  a  temple,  but 
which  was  merely  a  sacred 
gateway  containijig  a  statue 
of  Janus)  was  open  in  times  of  war,  and  dosed  in  tjnm 
of  peace.  The  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  thk  Lam 
deity  has  been  very  extended  and  varied:  thus  sooe 
have  even  supposed  Janus  of  the  Romans  the  pai^ 
of  Noah  of  the  Hebrews,  deriving  his  name  from  "i*^, 
vtney  because  Noah  was  the  first  planter  of  \4nes,  and  be> 
cause  of  his  two  faces,  the  one  representing  hb  agbt  rf 
the  world  before,  the  other  his  sight  of  the  world  after 
the  Deluge !  See  Chambers,  Cydopadia,  s.  v. ;  VoDise; 
Worterb.  der  MythoL  p.  918  sq.;  Smith,  Did.  o/Cku. 
Biog, 

Janvier,  Levi,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  l«nr 
at  Pittsgrove,  N.  J.,  April  26, 1816,  graduated  at  PriR^e- 
ton  College  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  \^ 
and  then  pursued  a  theological  course  of  study  at  Prii^f- 
ton  Seminary,  teaching  at  the  same  time  in  Lafayem 
College,  where  he  so  ably  discharged  his  duties  thai  be 
was  urged  to  accept  a  professorship.  But  Janvier  pw^ 
ferred  the  missionary  work,  and  he  was  licensed  and  (s- 
dained  by  the  West  Jersey  Presbytery,  his  fatlier,  afeo » 
minister,  preaching  on  the  occasion.  He  went  to  Indii^ 
and  there  was  for  several  yean»  superintendent  of  the 
mission  press ;  he  also  prepared  a  translation  of  the  Fea- 
tateuch  and  Psalms  into  Punjabi,  and  udedin  the  prff- 
aration  of  a  Punjabi  dictionary  and  other  works  in  thi* 
department  Impaired  health  obliged  him  to  seek  m- 
rearion,  and  he  came  on  a  visit  to  his  native  countrr  h 
1859.  In  1860  he  returned  again  to  the  misnonan' 
work,  but  he  continued  only  a  short  time  to  serve  he 
Master  here  on  earth :  March  25, 1864,  he  was  mimienNi 
by  a  Sikh  at  Anandpore,  India.  "  He  was  a  miasioaarT 
of  a  high  order ;  learned,  wise,  gentle,  humble,  winning: 
whose  loving,  benevolent  life  preached  most  toochniglj 
the  Gospel  of  his  Master,'*  was  the  testimony  of  one  d 
the  papers  of  India  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Janvier. 
Another  colaborer  (the  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey)  wrote  to  the 
Methodist^  New  York,  in  April,  1864,  that  "great  excit^ 
ment  prevailed  among  the  people,"  and  that  Janvierf 
funeral  "was  attended,  with  marked  respect,  by  ''wO" 
sands  of  natives."  See  Wilson,  Preth,  Hist,  Alm,'l^? 
117  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Janvier,  Ren^-Ambroise,  a  French  Bcncdif" 
tine  monk,  was  bom  at  Sainte-Osmane,  on  the  MaiOfin 
1613.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Hebnu<» 
of  the  17th  century,  and  is  celebrated  for  bb  Latin  tnu»- 
lations  of  several  Jewish  commentaries,  among  ^^^ 
are  a  translation  of  Kimchi*s  commentary  on  the  Vf*^ 
entitled  R.  Dav,  Kimchi  CommentarU  in  Pgabnot  (Pw«> 
1666, 4to).  He  died  at  Paris  April  25, 1682.  SeeHodtf. 
Nouv.  Biog,  Gen.  xxvi,  368 ;  Haureau,  JlisL  LUtirairt  h 
Main,i\,  115;  JIist,litte7',de  la  Congreg,  de St,M0tr,V 
101. 

Jao.    See  Jehovah  ;  TALExninANisx. 
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Japan,  a  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  consisting  of  a 
^reat  number  (about  8850)  of  large  and  small  islands, 
»rhich  are  situated  between  3(P  10'  and  54^  24'  N.  lat., 
md  between  147^  84'  and  164*=>  30'  E.  long.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Japan  proper,  which  embraces  the  large  isl- 
lads  Japan  or  Nipon  (with  Sado,  Oki,  and  Awadsi), 
Sitkokf,  and  Kiusiu  (intith  a  number  of  adjacent  islands), 
ind  the  dependencies,  to  which  belong  Jeso,  with  ^ja- 
cent  islands,  the  174  Kuriles,  the  less  known  (89)  Bomie, 
ind  the  Lieu  Kieu  Islands.  The  population  b  gener- 
ally estimated  at  from  85  to  40  millions;  its  area  at 
about  150,000  square  miles. 

The  histoiy  of  Japan,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  begins  with  the  dynasty  of  the  heavenly 
^ods,  consbting  of  seven  generations,  and  reigning  from 
four  to  five  miUion  years.     It  was  followed  by  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  earthly  gods,  consisting  of  five  generations, 
and  reigning  2,842,167  years.     The  native  population 
(the  Ainoe)  was  at  a  very  early  period  (according  to 
Bome  as  early  as  B.C.  1240)  pushed  back  by  the  immi- 
grants from  China.     Probably  Simnu  (the  divine  war- 
rior), the  founder  of  the  Japanese  empire,  with  whom 
the  authenticated  history  of  the  country  begins,  was 
also  a  Chinese.     He  first  conquered  Kiusiu  (about  B.C 
667),  subsequently  Nipon,  where  he  erected  a  palacious 
temple  (Duri)  to  the  sun  goddess  (Miako),  and  consti- 
tute himself  ruler,  under  the  honorary  title  of  Mikada 
When  he  died  he  was  regarded  as  a  national  hero.    His 
ftocceasors  were  called  Mikado  or  Kin  Rey  (emperor) ; 
also  Ten  Go  (Heavenly  Prince)  or  Ten  Zin  (Heavenly 
Child).    In  the  century  before  Christ  the  dignity  of  the 
four  commanders-in-chief  (Djogoon)  was  created  in  the 
war  against  the  Ainos.    As  chiefs  of  the  army,  they 
concentrated  the  executive  power  in  their  hands,  stead- 
fly  enlarged  it,  and,  under  the  reign  of  a  weak  Mikado, 
succeeded  in  making  it  hereditary  in  their  families. 
This  was,  in  particular,  the  case  with  the  Kubo  (crown 
general)  Yoritimo,  who  had  rescued  the  country  from  a 
perilous  situation  during  the  administration  of  the  Mi- 
kado Koeyei  (1141-^);  he  added  to  his  title  Kubo  the 
word  Sama  (lord).     Henceforth  he  and  his  successors 
resided  in  Yeddo,  while  Miako  remained  the  residence 
of  the  Mikados ;  his  dynasty  was  in  1834  supplanted  by 
mother,  but  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  sec- 
ttlar  authority  remained  unchanged. 

In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  first  Europeans 
^ted  Japan,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  only 
known  to  them  from  Arabiaxi  geographers,  and  from  the 
accounts  given  in  the  18  th  century  by  the  traveller 
Marco  Polo,  after  his  return  from  China.     Through  the 
efforts  of  three  runaway  Portuguese  sailors,  who  in  1545 
had  found  a  refuge  on  board  a  Chinese  merchantman, 
and  who,  having  by  storms  been  driven  to  the  Japanese 
island  Tanega,  had  found  a  kind  reception  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince  of  Bungo,  in  Kiusiu,  a  lively  com- 
mercial intercourse  arose  with  Portugal,  which  soon 
proved  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  latter  country.    In 
1M9,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary  Francis  Xavier, 
who  had  convei;^  a  Japanese  at  Goa,  arrived  in  Japan. 
^^ng  a  stay  of  two  years  he  visited  the  territories  of 
several  princes  and  founded  missions,  which  he  con- 
fided to  zealous  priests  of  his  order.    The  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  the  Catholic  Church 
numbered  about  250  churches  and  13  seminaries.     The 
Buddhist  priests  made  a  desperate  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  but  a  number  of  the  Daimios 
wvored  it,  as  they  expected  from  the  success  of  Chris- 
^anity  great  commercial  advantages.     In  1562  the 
pnnce  of  Omura,  and  soon  after  the  princes  of  Bungo  and 
^^  embraced  Christianity,  and  sent  a  splendid  em- 
^***y  (embracing  also  three  princes),  with  rich  presents, 
"I^Pope  Gr^ry  XIII  and  to  king  Philip  II  of  Spain. 
kZ^^"  the  suspicion  arose  that  the  Daimios  who  had 
«^waced  Christianity  intended,  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
Jr^^tiw  governments  and  of  the  native  Christian  pop- 
^^n»  to  establish  their  entire  independence,  the  Kubo 
'**«»»  Fide  Yose,  an  upstart  who,  b^ing  of  low  birth,  had 


in  1585  usurped  the  dignity  of  Kubo  Sama,  cuftailed 
the  rights  of  the  subordinate  princes,  took  from  the  Mi- 
kado eveiything  except  the  administration  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  and  issued  a  stringent  edict  against 
Christianity,  which  had  been  favored  by  his  predecessor 
Nabunanga.  The  edict  provided  for  the  exile  of  all 
the  missionaries  and  the  destruction  of  the  churches. 
It  was  not  executed  at  once,  but  in  1596  a  real  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  began,  the  beginning  of  a  relig- 
ious and  civil  war  which  lasted  for  forty  years.  Fide 
Yose  died  in  1598,  while  preparing  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  China ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  gtmr- 
dian  of  his  minor  son,  Yie  Yazoo,  prince  of  Mikava, 
whose  descendants  have  reigned  at  Yeddo  until  the  pres- 
ent day.  Yie  Yazoo  made  the  dignity  of  Kubo  hered- 
itary in  the  three  houses  founded  by  his  sons,  shut  the 
Mikado  up  in  his  palace  at  Miaco,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try a  legislation  and  constitution  under  which  it  remahi- 
ed  at  peace  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Dutch  had  gained  a  footing  in 
Japan,  and,  from  commercial  jealousy  against  the  Por- 
tuguese, aided  and  encouraged  the  Kubo  Sama  in  his 
proceedings  against  the  Christians.  With  their  aid,  at 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  70,000  Christians  who  had 
intrenched  themselves  on  the  peninsula  Siraabara  were 
crushed.  Since  then  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  became 
gradually  extinct  The  number  of  Christians  put  to. 
death  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions,  and 
the  annals  of  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans 
are  filled  with  narratives  of  the  deaths  of  members  of 
their  orders  in  Japan.  Besides  Xavier,  the  greatest 
missionaries  were  Yalignani,  father  John  Baptist,  a  Span- 
ish Franciscan,  Philip  of  Jesus,  a  Mexican  Franciscan, 
both  crucified  at  Nagasaki,  father  Charles  Spinola,  etc 
The  last  Catholic  priest  who  entered  Japan  was  Sedotti, 
who  in  1709  found  means  to  land,  but  was  never  again 
heard  of. 

The  hatred  of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  detest- 
ed foreigners,  induced  the  rulers  of  Japan  to  break  off 
all  intercourse  with  Christian  nations.  £ven  the  allied 
Dutch  had  soon  to  suffer  from  this  isolati<m.  They  had 
to  give  up  in  1641  the  bland  of  Firando  (north  of  Na- 
gasaki), which  in  1609  had  been  assigned  to  them  as  a 
trading  station,  and  to  remove  to  the  island  of  Desiroa, 
where  their  officers  were  subjected  to  a  very  rigoious 
superintendence.  They  were  only  allowed  to  export 
annually  goods  to  the  value  of  750,000  florins  (the  Chi- 
nese 1,000,000)  in  two  ships  (the  Chinese  in  ten) ;  more- 
over, they  had  to  send  for  a  long  time  annually,  and 
since  1790  every  fourth  year,  tribute  to  Yeddo.  All  the 
efforts  made  by  the  governments  of  Christian  nations 
Cthe  English  from  1618  to  1623,  and  in  1808,  the  Rus- 
sians in  1792  and  1804,  and  the  North  Americans  in 
1887)  to  re-establish  commercial  relations  were  unsuc- 
cessfuL  When  Chijia  was  partly  opened  to  the  Chris- 
tian nations  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking  (1842), 
king  William  II  of  the  Netherlands  (by  a  letter  doted 
Febl  15, 1844)  made  another  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
the  Japanese  government  to  open  several  ports  and  t« 
allow  commercial  intercourse,  but  again  his  request  was 
declined,  as  was  also  that  of  the  American  commodore 
Biddle,  who  in  1846  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  and 
proposed  the  conclusion  of  a  commerci^  treaty.  More 
successful,  however,  was  the  American  commodore  Per- 
ry, who,  towards  the  close  of  1852,  was  sent  with  a  flo- 
tilla to  Yeddo.  After  long-protracted  and  most  difiScult 
negotiations,  he  concluded  on  March  81, 1858,  at  Kana- 
gava,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  by  which  the 
American  vessels  received  access  to  the  ports  of  Simoda 
and  Hakodade,  to  the  former  immediately,  to  the  latter 
from  March  81,  1855,  in  order  to  take  in  fuel,  water, 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  The  long  isolation 
of  Ji^Nm  from  the  Christian  world  ha\'ing  thus  come  to 
an  end,  treaties  with  other  Christian  nations  soon  fol- 
lowed. Thus  England  obtained  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  similar  to  the  American  on  Oct.  14, 1854;  Russia 
on  Feb.  7, 1855 ;  the  Netherlands  on  Nov.  9, 1866.    The 
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last-n^med  treaty  abrogated  the  disgnceful  stipulations 
conceraiug  Christianity  to  which  the  Dutch  had  former- 
ly been  compelled  to  submit,  and  an  additional  stipula- 
tion of  Jan.  80, 1856,  allowed  them  to  celebrate  divine 
worship  in  the  opened  ports.  In  1857  and  1858  new 
treaties  made  further  concessions  to  the  four  treaty 
powers,  and  the  same  rights  were,  by  a  treaty  of  Oct  9, 
1858,  extended  to  France.  From  Jan.  1, 1859,  the  ports 
of  Nagasaki,  Ilakodade,  and  Kanagava;  fVom  Jan.  1, 
1800,  the  port  of  Negato,  and  another  port  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Nipon ;  and  on  Jan.  1, 1863,  Hiogo,  the  port 
of  Osaca,  were  opened.  Foreigners  were  allowed  to  re- 
side in  these  places,  to  purchase  landed  property,  to 
build  houses  and  cnurches,  and  to  celebrate  their  divine 
worship;  from  Jan.  1,  1862,  they  were  also  permitted 
to  reside  in  Yeddo.  Gradually  other  Christian  nations, 
as  Portugal,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Austria,  likewise  sent 
expeditions  to  Japan,  which  requested  and  obtained  the 
conclusion  of  similar  treaties. 

The  first  step  towards  opening  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  was  soon  followed  by  others.  In  1860  a 
Japanese  embassy  was  sent  to  the  United  States;  an- 
other vbited  in  1862  the  London  Exhibition,  as  well  as 
courts  of  Europe.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  even 
the  brother  of  the  Tycoon  appeared  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  A  number  of  young  Japanese,  including  many 
sons  of  princes,  were  sent  to  the  schools  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  particular  those  of  the  United  States;  several 
distinguished  foreigners  were  called  to  high  offices  in 
Japan,  and  a  Japanese  consul  general  was  iq)pointed  for 
San  Francisco  in  1869. 

The  great  change  which,  during  the  period  from  1851 
to  1870,  took  place  in  the  relation  of  Japan  to  the  world 
abroad,  was  not  completed  without  producing  many  vi- 
olent commotions,  and  effecting  important  transforma- 
tions at  home.  The  policy  punued  by  the  Tycoon  at 
Yeddo  was  bitterly  opposed  and  resisted  by  many  of  the 
most  influential  Daimios,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Japanese  people  at  large.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
found  out  that  the  European  govemmenta  which  had 
concluded  treaties  with  the  Tycoon  had  been  greatly 
mistaken  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  office  of 
Tycoon.  They  had  r^arded  him  as  being  the  absolute 
ruler  of  Japan;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  Mikado,  although 
actually  confined  to  the  exercise  of  his  religious  func- 
tions, was  still  universally  looked  upon  as  the  head  of 
the  state,  and  the  highest  arbiter  in  all  quarrels  between 
the  Tvcoon  and  the  Daimios.  In  union  with  the  Dai- 
mios,  the  Mikado  now  asserted  his  sovereignty  with 
considerable  success.  When  some  of  the  Daimios  com- 
mitted outrages  against  the  foreigners,  the  Tycoon  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  bring  them  to  punishment,  and  the 
European  powers  had  themselves  to  enforce  their  claims 
against  the  princes  of  Satsuma  and  Negato.  Ultimate- 
ly a  fierce  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Tycoon 
and  a  number  of  the  northern  Daimios  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Mikado  and  the  majority  of  the  Daimios  on  the 
other,  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the 
Tycoon  (1868),  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to 
the  full  power  of  actual  ruler.  The  successful  Mikado, 
however,  did  not,  as  many  expected,  change  the  foreign 
policy,  but  showed  himself  eager  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  foreigners,  and  to  elevate  the 
country  to  a  level  with  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  May,  1869,  a  large  congress 
of  Daimios  was  held  at  Yeddo,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  the  year  1871  many  important  reforms  in 
the  administration  have  partly  been  carried  through, 
partly  begun. 

The  authorization  given  by  the  Japanese  government 
to  foreign  residents  of  a  free  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  open  porta  was,  of  course,  eagerly  em- 
braced by  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  Missionaries  of  both  established  themselves 
in  several  oP  the  ports,  attending  both  to  the  religious 
wanta  of  the  foreign  residents,  and  preparing  for  mis- 
^onary  operations  among  the  natives.    The  appearance 


of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  Nagasaki  hrouglit  ts 
light  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  descendants  of  fc^- 
mer  Christians  in  Jl^)an  still  secretly  adhered  to  tb» 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  now  hoped  for  penniaekio  ta 
exercise  it  publicly.    The  Japanese  government,  how- 
ever, did  not  give  the  expected  permission,  bat  in  1887 
arrested  and  imprisoned  some  twenty  of  the  natrre 
Christians.    After  an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  the 
French  charge  d'affaires  obtained  in  December  their 
liberation.     In  the  following  year,  however,  the  penc>- 
cution  was  renewed  with  great  cruelty.     The  icJlowmp 
b  one  of  the  official  decrees  published  by  the  govtn/- 
ment:  ^As  the  abominable  religion  of  the  Christians  is 
strictly  prohibited,  every  one  shall  be  bound  to  denooncc 
to  the  proper  authorities  such  persons  as  appear  eotfi- 
cious  to  him,  and  a  reward  shall  be  given  to  him  for  » 
doing.     Although  the  sect  of  the  Christiju»  has  befxi 
many  centuries  ago  persecuted  most  rigorously  by  th« 
Rankfu  government,  its  entire  extermination  had  oat 
been  arrived  at,     Aa,  however,  the  number  of  U>e  lid- 
lowers  of  the  Christian  doctrine  has  lately  oonsidciBUT 
augmented  in  the  village  of  Urakami,  near  Kagasaki. 
whose  peasants  secretly  adhere  to  it,  aider  matme  cca- 
sideration  it  has  been  ordered  by  the  highest  antbontr 
that  Christians  shall  be  taken  into  custody,  accorcfii^ 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  annexed  docnment^  *.Ks 
the  Christian  doctrine  has  been  prohibited  in  th^  coos- 
try  since  the  oldest  times,  this  matter  ought  noc  to  be 
lightly  treated.     Those  to  whose  custody  Chrisdaas 
shall  be  confided  shall  therefore  instruct  them  of  whci 
is  right,  with  leniency  and  htmaanity^and  shall  do  thdr 
best  to  again  make  good  men  of  them.     But  if  Eoim 
should  not  repent  and  acknowledge  their  emon,  tber 
shall  be  most  severely  punished  without  any  merer. 
Those  whom  it  concerns  shall  keep  this  weD  in  mtnd, 
and  denounce  to  the  proper  authorities  every  one  vbo 
shall  prove  incorrigible.     Those  men  (Christians),  until 
they  have  repented,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hare  any 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitanta  of  the  places  where 
they  are  consigned.    They  shall  be  used  to  dear  land, 
or  to  work  in  the  lime-pits,  or  the  gold  and  coal  mines, 
or  for  any  work  their  officers  may  think  fit  to  emidoy 
them  on.    They  shall  live  in  the  mountains  and  for- 
ests.    One  portion  of  rice  shall  be  allowed  per  head  lo 
the  respective  Daimios  for  the  space  of  three  years,  to 
commence  from  a  day  to  be  determined  ho'eafter.  Th«y 
sh^  be  brought  in  small  detachments  to  the  places  men- 
tioned below.     The  Daimios  shall,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceive the  informaticm  of  the  arrival  of  the  persons  iBot- 
ted  to  them,  send  soldiers  to  take  them  orei^    The 
above  imperial  orders  are  hereby  published  far  observ- 
ance.    The  following  Daimios  shall  take  over  th« 
Christians  allotted  to  them  at  their  respective  palacn 
at  Osaca.' "    This  decree  was  followed  by  a  Ust  of  tbii- 
ty-four  Daimios  who  had  Christian  prisoners  alk^ted 
to  them,  in  numbers  varying  from  80  to  250  each.    The 
following  decree  was  posted  at  the  gates  of  Yokohama: 
"■  The  Christian  religion  being  still  forbidden  in  the  aaat 
manner  as  formerly,  is  strictly  interdicted.     The  dcvD- 
ish  sect  is  strictly  prohibited." 

On  the  7th  of  July  114  native  Christians,  chiefly  men 
and  heads  of  families,  were  put  on  board  the  Japanese 
steamer  Sir  H.  Parkes  at  Nagasaki,  and  carried  awtr 
to  the  mines  of  the  north  for  penal  servitude.  The  pro- 
test of  the  consuls  at  Nagasaki  and  the  mtnisten  it 
Yeddo  were  of  no  avail  The  Congress  of  Daimies 
which  met  in  1869  showed  itself  likewise  very  bcedk 
to  Christianity.  Only  one  member  dared  to  defend  it, 
while  210  voted  for  a  resolution  declaring  Christaanky 
to  be  opposed  to  the  state.  Another  resolution  to  in&t 
severe  penalties  for  bringing  back  the  apostates  to  one 
of  the  religions  of  the  country  was  negatived  by  176 
against  44  votes. 

Japan  has  long  had  many  religions  sects  whidi  hiv? 
lived  peaceably  together.  The  three  principal  seds 
are  the  Sinto  religion.  Buddhism,  and  the  sect  of  Siil 
The  original  and  most  ancient  is  the  Sinto  or  Sinsyoo 
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sect,  which  b  founded  on  the  worship  of  spirits,  called 
in  the  Japanese  language  Kami,  in  the  Chinese  Sin, 
K'ho  control  the  actions  of  men,  and  all  visible  and  in- 
risible  things.  The  chief  of  these  spirits  is  Yen  Zio 
Dai  Sin,  which  means  Great  Spirit  of  the  Heavenly 
Light,  who  receives  the  highest  honors  from  all  reli^ous 
parties.  Besides  this  sun-goddess,  thousands  of  inferior 
Kamis  receive  divine  honors.  Most  of  these  are  the 
spirita  of  distinguished  men,  who  were  canonized  on  ac- 
count  of  their  merits.  Their  number  is  not  limited,  but 
the  Mikado  still  possesses  the  right  to  canonize  promi- 
nent men,  and  thus  to  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of  a 
KamL  The  Sinto  religion  has  five  conunandments :  1. 
Preservation  of  the  pure  fire  as  an  emblem  of  purity  and 
a  means  of  purification ;  2.  Purity  of  the  soul,  of  the 
heart,  and  the  body ;  3.  Observation  of  festivals;  4.  Pil- 
grimages; 5.  Worship  of  the  Kami  in  the  temples  and 
at  home.  The  numerous  temples  (Mya)  contain  no 
idols,  but  large  metal  mirrors  and  packets  of  white  pa- 
per scraps,  as  ^mbols  of  purity.  The  priests  are  called 
Kaminusi,  or  keepers  of  the  gods.  They  Uve  near  the 
temples,  and  derive  their  income  chiefly  from  the  money 
offerings  made  on  feast-days.  Among  the  twenty-two 
places  of  pilgrimage,  the  temple  Nykoo,  in  the  province 
of  Jsyay,  which  is  sacred  to  the  sun-goddess,  is  the  most 
prominent,  and  every  one  is  bound  to  visit  it  at  least 
ODoc  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  second  religion  is 
Buddhism,  which  was  introduced  about  532  from  Corea, 
bat  received  many  modifications  in  Japan,  and  gradual- 
ly became  the  rehgion  of  the  vast  majority  of  Japanese. 
The  sect  known  as  Siuto,  or  the  school  of  philosophers, 
comprises  the  followers  of  Confucius,  and  includes  the 
people  of  the  best  education. 

The  great  political  revolution  through  which  Japan 
passed  in  18G8,  by.  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  Ty- 
coon and  the  re-establishment  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  ftfikado,  was  accompanied  by  an  effort  to  effect  a 
complete  change  in  the  state  religion  of  the  country. 
Au  American  missionary  writes  on  this  subject,  under 
date  of  Dec  26, 1868,  as  follows:  "Here  the  Buddhist 
religion  is,  or  was,  the  established  religion,  and  the 
priests  have  a  monopoly  of  burymg  people,  and  pray- 
ing for  them  afterwards.    The  aboriginal  Sinto  religion 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  poverty,  and  consequent  disfavor 
and  disgrace.     This  state  of  things  commenced  about 
three  hundred  years  ago  under  Yie  Yazoo,  the  founder  of 
the  Tycoon  dynasty.     In  the  wars  which  he  waged  he 
was  often  beaten,  and  in  his  flight,  and  in  other  times 
of  calamity,  he  and  his  adherents  found  shelter  and  sym- 
pathy in  many  a  Buddhist  monastery.    At  last,  when 
he  reached  the  throne,  he  liberally  rewarded  all  those 
priests  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  adversity,  pa^dng 
them  a  fixed  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  be- 
etowing  grants  of  land  to  be  held  as  temple  grounds, 
the  revenue  from  which  was  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  temple.    From  that  time  Buddhism  flourished  in 
Japan,  and  Sintoism  decayed.    The  nation  followed  the 
example  of  the  victorious  Tycoon,  and  thus  Buddh- 
ism became  established  and  popular.     Still,  as  the  Ty- 
coon did  not  ignore  the  Mikado,  but  allowed  him  to  be 
the  nominal  bead  of  Japan,  and  even  paid  some  outward 
respect  to  him,  in  the  same  way  Buddhism  did  not  ig- 
nore or  displace  Sintoism,  of  which  the  Mikado  is  pon- 
tifex  maximus.    Where  the  aboriginal  Sinto  gods  were 
worshipped  before,  the  Buddhist  divinities  did  not  re- 
place or  supersede  them,  but  were  added  to  them,  and 
thus,  in  many  places,  a  singular  union  was  effected. 
Buddhism  and  Sinto  divinities  are  worshipped  togeth- 
w,  and  the  priests  of  both  divisions'  often  reside  in  the 
8ame  temple.    When  this  w  the  case  such  temples  are 
<^*J^  Ryoby,  i.  e.  *  union  temples.'     Thus  there  are 
pare  Buddhist,  pure  Sinto,  and  the  mixed  or  union 
temples.    During  the  recent  revolution  a  great  effort 
M8  been  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Mikado  to  re- 
vive the  ancient  faith,  and  cast  off  whatever  is  of  for- 
eign origin,  whether  derived  from  China  or  India.    Ef- 
»rt8  are  made  to  eliminate  the  whole  mass  of  Chinese 


characters  from  the  language  and  literature  of  th^land, 
and  to  return  to  the  ancient,  simple,  and  alphabetical 
manner  of  writing.  The  same  principle  is  at  work  in 
the  reaction  against  the  established  religion,  which  is 
of  foreign  origin,  introduced  from  China  and  India  1500 
years  ago.  Since  the  Mikado's  government  has  been 
established,  it  has  decreed  that,  where  Buddhist  and 
Sinto  divinities  are  worshipped  in  the  same  temple, 
the  former  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  latter  alone  rev- 
erenced. The  priests  of  the  former  religion  are  urged 
to  embrace  the  ancestral  and  national  faith,  in  which 
case  they  may  continue  to  hold  their  places.  At  vari- 
•ous  points  over  the  empire  there  are  deserted  Sinto 
temples.  The  ancient  god  holds  his  place,  but,  not  be- 
ing a  popular  god,  his  shrine  is  forsaken  by  officiating 
priests  and  worshippers.  The  present  government  has 
made  inspection,  and  found  that  in  many  cases  these 
shrines,  so  sadly  neglected,  are  the  shrines  of  the  true 
and  ancient  gods.  These  are  to  be  re-erected,  and  en- 
dowed with  government  support.  What  has  been  taken 
from  the  disendowed  Buddhists  will,  no  doubt,  most  of 
it  be  given  to  the  Sintos.  Now,  when  one  of  these  old 
temples  is  re-erected  and  endowed,  the  office  of  priest  in 
it  becomes  desirable.  Not  only  has  it  a  revenue  from 
government,  but  the  people  suddenly  wake  up  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  same  forgotten  god,  in 
the  olden  time,  worked  wonders.  The  early  history  of 
the  divinity  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  on  the  princi- 
ple 'Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,'  it  is  magnified; 
worshippers  bring  their  offerings,  new  votive  tablets 
are  set  up,  and  the  revenue  hence  accruing,  added  to 
what  is  bestowed  by  government,  makes  a  priest's  office 
a  desirable  one,  especially  as  he  is  exempt  from  all  mil- 
itary service.  Many,  therefore,  now  seek  to  obtain  this 
position ;  but,  on  presenting  their  petitions  at  the  scat 
of  government,  it  is  generally  decided  that  it  b  desira- 
ble to  have  these  places  filled  by  adherents  of  the  Mi- 
kado from  the  south."  In  1870  the  Buddhbt  priests 
were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  Mikado  the  sum  of  8,000,000 
rios,  or  $10,000,000,  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in 
possession  of  their  temples  and  monuments,  and  of  ob- 
ser\'ing  their  religious  rites  and  customs  without  restric- 
tion. 

The  reports  on  the  number  of  natives  who  desire  to 
reconnect  themselves  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
greatly  vary.  According  to  a  recent  (1870)  report  of 
the  Japanese  government  their  number  amounts  to  3600, 
of  whom  2000  were  at  Urakami,  near  Nagasaki,  100  at 
Omura,  and  1500  at  Fubahori.  Besides,  there  were 
Christians  in  Shimabara,  Amakusa,  Uirado,  and  other 
places,  but  their  number  could  not  be  accurately  stated. 
There  is  a  strong  force  of  French  Jesuits  at  Kanagawa. 
They  have  lately  opened  a  school  for  young  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  French  language  and  liter- 
ature, and  the  sciences.  The  pope  has"  erected  Japan 
into  a  vicariate  apostolic.  The  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries assert  that  at  least  100,000  Japanese  would 
openly  join  their  Church  if  religious  toleration  should 
be  established. 

Protestant  missions  were  in  1870  supported  in  Japan 
bv  three  American  denominations:  the  Presbvtcrian 
Church,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  Several  missionaries  teach  sec- 
ular branches  in  the  government  schools.  Progress  has 
been  made  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Japan- 
ese, and  Bible-classes  have  been  formed,  but  up  to  1871 
but  few  of  the  natives  had  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Presbyterian  missionaries,  who  had  sta- 
tions at  Yokohama  (begun  in  1859)  and  Yeddo  (begun 
in  1869),  had,  according  to  their  report  of  1870,  baptized 
three  natives.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sup- 
ported one  missionary  bishop  and  one  missionary.  See 
Charleroix  et  Crasset,  Hisioire  de  Japan  (Paris,  1754) ; 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon  (Lohd. 
1863);  Siebold,  Nipon;  Archiv  zur  Beschreibung  von 
Japan  (Leyd.  1832-51);  American  Annual  Cyctopedia^ 
1868,1870.     (A.J.S.) 
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Japha.    See  Japhia,  8. 

Ja'pheth  (Heb.  Yt'pheth^  rSJ*^,  in  pause  Ya'pheth^ 
n^*',  wide-jprcodtn^  [comp.  Gen.  ix,  27],  although  some 
make  it  signify /air,  referring  to  the  light  complexion 
of  the  Japhethites ;  Sept.  'Ia0f3 ;  Josephus  'la^i&oc, 
>ln/.  i,  4, 1),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  mentioned 
last  in  order  (Gen.  v,  82 ;  vi,  10 ;  vii,  13 ;  ix,  18 ;  x,  I ;  1 
Chron.  i,  4),* although  it  appears  from  Gen.  x,  21  (comp. 
ix,  24)  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  Noah's  sons,  bom  one 
hundred  years  before  the  flood  (Michaelis,  SpiciL  ii,  66). 
B.C.  2616.  He  and  his  wife  were  two  of  the  eight  per- 
sons (1  Pet,  iii,  20)  preserved  in  the  ark  (Gen.  vii,  7).^ 
In  Gen.  X,  2  sq.  he  is  called  the  progenitor  of  the  exten- 
sive tribes  In  the  west  (of  Europe)  and  north  (of  Asia)— 
of  the  Armenians,  Modes,  Greeks,  Thradans,  etc.  (comp. 
S>'ncellus,  Chron,  p.  49 ;  Mala,  Chronogr,  p.  16 ;  see  Tuch 
on  ver.  27).  See  ETHSoonAPHY.  De  AVette  {Kritikj  p. 
72)  justly  repudiates  the  opinion  of  the  Targuminif  both 
Jonathan  and  Hieros.,  who  make  Japheth  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  African  tribes  also.  The  Arabian  traditions 
(D'Herbclot,  Biblioth,  Orient.)  attribute  to  Japheth  won- 
derful powers  (Weil,  BibUsche  Jjcgmdm^  viii,  46),  and 
enumerate  eleven  of  his  sons,  the  progenitors  of  as  many 
Asiatic  nations,  viz.  Gin  or  Dshin  (Chinese),  Scklah 
(Slavonians),  Manshuge,  Gomari,  Turk  (Turks),  Kha- 
lage,  Khozar,  Ros  (Russians),  Sussan,  Gaz,  and  Torage. 
In  these  traditions  he  is  called  AhouUierk  (Hottinger, 
IIUL  Orient,  p.  37).  To  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  x,  2  and  1  Chron.  i,  5,  the  Sept.  and  Euse- 
bius  add  an  eighth,  Elisha,  though  not  found  in  the  text. 
Some  (Buttroann,  Myiholog,  i,  222 ;  Bochart,  PhaL  iii,  1 ; 
and  Hassc,  Entdeckung,  ii,  131)  identify  Japheth  with  the 
*lainTOQ  of  Greek  fable,  the  depository  of  many  ethno- 
graphical traditions  (see  Smith's  Did,  of  Classic,  Bvogr, 
s.  V.  Japetus),  while  others,  again,  connect  him  with  Ke- 
rens, mentioned  by  the  ancient  hbtorian  Sanchoniathon. 
His  act  of  filial  piety.  In  conjunction  with  Shem,  as  re- 
lated in  Gen.  ix,  20-27  (where  some  understand  the 
clause, "  He  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  to  refer 
to  God,  and  not  to  Japheth),  became  the  occasion  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  exteasion  of  his  posterity  (sec  Heng- 
'stenberg's  Christology,  i,  42).     See  SiiK^f. 

Japheth  ben -All  iia-Levi  (called  in  Arabic 
Ahu'Ali  Hassan  ben- AH  al-Levi  al-Bozrii),  a  very  able 
Karaite  grammarian  and  commentator  on  the  Old  Test, 
flourished  at  Bassra,  in  Arabia,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  10th  century.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  a 
history  of  the  Karaites  (q.  v.),  of  which  traces  still  re- 
main (see  Rule,  Karaites^  p.  106),  and  commentaries 
which  cover  twenty  MS.  volumes  preserved  in  Paris 
and  Leyden.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  literary 
labors,  and  obtained  the  honorable  appellation  of 'l^b^H 
7l"l!lil,  the  great  teacher^  and  a  place  among  those  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Karaite  Prayer-book.  The  late  emi- 
nent Orientalist  Munk  brought,  in  1841,  fWmi  Egypt  to 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,  eleven  volumes  of  this  commen- 
tary, five  of  which  are  on  Genesis  and  many  sections  of 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers ;  two  volumes  are  on 
the  Psalms,  one  is  on  Proverbs,  and  one  on  the  Five  Me- 
gilloth.  They  are  written  in  Arabic,  preceded  by  the 
Hebrew  text  and  an  Arabic  translation.  The  indefati- 
gable Pinsker  has  examined  the  entire  twenty  volumes, 
and  made  extracts  from  them.  Thb  work,  of  such  gi- 
gantic magnitude,  although  it  has  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  Biblical  exegesis  (as  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  Aben-Ezra  had  them  con- 
stantly before  him  when  writing  his  expositions  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  that  he  quotes  them  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect), has  not  as  yet  been  published,  and  we  have  still 
only  the  fragments  which  Aben-Ezra  gives  us.  Japheth 
was  also  an  extensive  polemical  writer,  and  engaged  in 
controversies  with  the  disciples  of  Saadia  (q.  v.) ;  but 
for  polemics  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
proper  requisites.  See  Ginsburg  in-Kitto,  s.  v.;  Jost, 
'^fielitische  Armalen  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1841),  p. 
Targes,  Rabbi  Japhet  ben-Ueli  Bassorensis  Karaitis 


in  Psal  Commentaru  Prefatio  (1846) ;  Pinricer,  UUm^ 
Kadmofdot  (\'ienna,  1868),  p.  169;  Sappkaient,  pu  1<:. 
etc. ;  Grtttz,  GeschichU  der  Judem,  v,  342.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Japhetil  ben-Said,  a  descendant  of  the  abov^. 
apd  another  great  Karaite,  in  all  pfobabtlity  also  bar. 
at  Bassra,  flourished  about  1 160-1200.  Bendea  the  oel~ 
ebrated  work  in  defence  of  Karaiwm  entitled  Ha-Atatct 
ha'TorOj  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  abaoi 
1167,  he  wrote  commentaries  <m  the  Peotateock  asti 
other  books  of  the  O.  T.  Pinsker  fancies,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  this  is  the  Japheth  whom  the  Katsim 
describe  as  the  instructor  of  Aben-Ezra,  and  aasecti  thai 
Ezra's  quotations  from  the  commentary  on  Exod.  ir,  3i'-; 
viii,  18 ;  ix,  16 ;  x,  5, 21,  belong  to  thb  Japheth,  and  not 
to  the  former.  His  commentaries  are  still  in  MS^,  both 
in  the  Paris  and  Leyden  libraries.  See  P^insker,  Uitaf^ 
Kadmomotf  p.  222  sq.  and  185  sq.,  Supplement;  Gratx, 
Geschichte  der  Judm,  vi,  305  sq.;  Kitto,  BibL  (>ci>p.  a. 
V.    See  Karaitks. 

Japbi'a  (Heb.  YaphVa,  $*^&7,  spletuKd;  Sept  la- 
^ti  v.  r.  'la^aym  and  ^ayyai,  but  'lifii  in  2  SasL  v. 
15),  the  name  of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  The  king  of  Lachish,  who  joined  the  coafpdaBcr 
at  the  instance  of  Adoni-zedek  against  Jo^oa,  bift  w» 
defeated  and  slain  after  confinement  in  the  cave  of  MaL- 
kedah  (Josh,  x,  8  sq.).     KC.  1618. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David  (q.  v.)  by  some  one  cf 
his  full  wives  whose  name  is  not  given,  bom  at  Jctuss- 
lem  (2  Sam.  v,  15;  1  Chron.  iii,  7;  xiv,  6).  B.C  post 
1016. 

3.  A  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  aonthem  hamn- 
dary  of  Zebulon,  situated  on  high  ground  between  Da- 
berath  and  Gath-hepher  on  the  north  (Josh,  xix,  121 
Reland  {PaJUut,  p.  826)  thinks  it  b  the  town  Syaimkmm 
(t)  XvKafuvog  or  XvKafiivuiVj  Steph.  Byz.  ^wifitvovX 
on  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  Cannel,  between  PtoJ^*- 
mais  and  Ciesarea  (Pliny,  v,  15, 5),  according  to  the  //is. 
A  nton,  twenty  Roman  miles  from  the  latter ;  called  //r- 
pha  (H(l>a)  in  the  time  of  Euscbius  (Oimwi.  e.  v.  'la^cX 
and  still  extant  (Golii  Not,  ad  Alfrag.  p.  132)  under  the 
name  of  Haifa  (Robinson^s  Researches,  iii,  194).  \U 
also  regards  it  as  the  Jebba  of  Pliny  (v,  18),  whidi  Ge- 
ienius,  however  {Thesaur,  p.  613),  shows  is  distingui«b- 
ed  from  Sycaminiun.  This  position  does  not  agree  with 
the  requirements  of  the  text  The  place  has  been  i<ko- 
tified  by  Dr.  Robinson  (^Researches,  iii,  200)  with  tht 
modem  \'illage  Yafa,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Nazareth  (Schubert,  Reise,  iii,  203),  where  tlw 
Italian  monks  fix  the  readence  of  the  apo^le  James 
(Raumer,  PalSst,  p.  127).  Sec  Quaresmius,  fjUtada^ 
ii,  843 ;  and  Early  Travels,  p.  186 :  Maundcville  eaB^  it 
the  "Castle  of  Saffra."  So,  too.  Von  Harff,  A.D.  U» 
{Pilgerfahrf,  p.  195).  Although  ntuated  in  a  vafler, 
the  tribal  line  must  have  crossed  ("went  up,"  text  q( 
Joshiui)  the  hills  on  the  south  of  it  (Keil,  CommenL  ad 
loc).  It  contains  about  thirty  houses,  with  the  remains 
of  a  church,  and  has  a  few  single  palm-trees.  Eosebios 
and  Jerome  doubtless  refer  to  this  place,  as  "Japhet.  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  still  called  Jophe,  or  the  ascent  cf 
Japho"  (jOnom,  s.  v.  Japhic).  The  Japha  (la^d)  forti- 
fied by  Josephus  {Ltfe,  87,  45)  was  probably  the  sam^ 
a  large  and  strong  village  of  Galilee,  afterwards  cap- 
tured by  Tr^an  and  Titus,  under  the  orders  of  Vespt- 
sian.  In  the  storm  and  sack  of  the  place,  acoofding  to 
the  same  writer,  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  pot  to 
the  sword,  and  2130  made  captives  (  War,  ii,  20, 6;  iii, 
7,  31).  With  this  location  De  Saulcy  {Narrat,  i,  73) 
and  Schwarz  {Palestine,  p.  170)  coincide,  as  also  Van  de 
Velde  (Memoir,  p.  321)  and  Porter  (^Handbook,  p.  385). 

Japhaet  (Heb.  Yaphkf,  ::b^^  ddicerer;  SepC 
*la^a\r\T),  a  son  of  Heber  and  great-grandson  of  Asbcr; 
several  of  his  sons  are  also  named  (1  Chron.  vii,  32,  SS^. 
RC.  between  185G  and  1658.  It  appears  to  have  bem 
a  branch  of  his  descendants  (Japhleiite*^  ^^'^'1^  Het>. 
Yaphleti',  SepL  'In0Xiyri,.Vulg.  JepUeti,  Aatb.'Veni<n 
"  Japhleti*)  that  are  mentioned  in  Josh,  xvi,  3  as  hsv- 
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4iig  settled  along  the  border  between  Ephnum  and  Dan, 
near  (north  of)  the  present  Jaffa  road,  apparently  east 
of  Beth-horon,  possibly  at  the  present  Beit  Unia.  Oth- 
ers, however,  regard  the  name  in  this  locality  as  a  trace 
of  one  of  the  petty  tribes  of  aboriginal  Canaanites  (com- 
pare the  Archite,  *'  Archi,**  in  the  verse  preceding,  and  in 
2  Sam.  XV,  82;  the  Ophuite,  **  Ophni,"  Josh,  xviii,  24). 

Japhleti  (Josh,  xvi,  S).    See  Japhlet. 

Ja'pho  (Josh,  xix,  46).    See  Joppa« 

Jaqoelot.    See  Jacqueidt. 

Ja'rah  (1  Chron.  ix,  42).    See  Jehoadail 

Jarchi.    See  Rashl 

Jard,  Francois,  a  very  celebrated  French  Jansenist 
preacher,  bom  at  Bolldne,  near  Avignon,  March  3, 1675, 
was  one  of  the  appellants  against  the  bull  Unigenitus. 
He  ^ed  April  10, 1768.  B^des  hb  sermons,  he  pub- 
lished La  religion  Chritieime  tnkUtee  dans  le  veritable 
e/prit  de  tea  maximes  (Paris,  1748, 1763,  6  vols.  12mo; 
new  ed.  Lyons,  1819,  6  vols.  12mo).  See  Hoefcr,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  xxvi,  872. 

Ja'reb  (Heb.  Yarfh\  "DTT^j  t  q.  S'^'^;,  contentious, 
L  e.  an  adversary)  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  Hos.  V,  13;  x,  6,  where  a  "king  Jareb"  {r^TQ 
yv^,  Sept.  paaiXt^  'Iap«//i,  ViUg.  rex  ultor)  is  spoken 
of  as  the  false  refuge  and  final, subjugator  of  the  king- 
fbm  of  IsraeL    It  probably  is  a  figurative  title  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  (mentioned  in  the  same  connection), 
who,  like  the  Persian  monarchs,  affected  the  title  of 
"the  great  king"  (^lichaelis,  Supplem.,  actually  derives 
it  from  the  Syriac  irSb, "  to  be  great") ;  here  spoken  in 
irony  towards  the  faithless  nation  as  their  greatest 
scoultge  (Gescnius,  Thes,  //e6.  p.  1286).    Had  Jareb  been 
the  proper  name  of  the  king  of  Ass^nria,  as  it  would  be 
if  this  rendering  were  correct,  the  word  preceding  C?]'^, 
wUkf "  king")  would  have  required  the  article.    That 
it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than  to  the 
king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in  parallelism 
with  Asshur.     Such  is  the  opinion  of  FUrst  {Handw,  s. 
v.)t  who  illustrates  the  s}^mbolical  usage  by  a  compari- 
son with  Rahab  as  applied  to  Egypt.    At  the  same 
time  he  hazards  a  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  an 
oU  AssATian  word,  adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  so  modified  as  to  express  an  intelligible  idea,  while 
retaining  something  of  its  original  form.    The  clause  in 
which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  Judah, 
in  order  to  make  the  paralldism  complete;  and,  with 
this  in  view,  Jarehi  interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to 
Tiglath-PUescr  (2  Kings  xvi,  8)  to  aid  him  against  the 
combined  forces  of  S}Tia  and  IsracL    But  there  is  no 
reaaon  to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer 
to  Ephraim,  and  the  allusion  would  then  be,  as  explain- 
^  by  Jerome,  to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized  by  Menahem 
(2  Kings  XV,  19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly  included. 
Other  interpretations  of  the  most  fanciful  character  have 
been  given  (Glass,  PhiL  Sacr,  iv,  8, 17,  p.  644). 

^a'red  (Heb.  h'r«f,  ^'^^  in  pause  Ya'red,  "Tn  J  de- 
fender; Sept.  laptSf  N.  T.  'lapid,  Josephus  'lapiorjs), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  fourth  antediluvian  patriarch  in  descent  from 
Seth,  son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Enoch ;  bom  B.C. 
8712, died  Ka  2750,  aged  962  years;  162  years  old  at 
the  birth  of  his  heir  (Gen.  v,  16-20 ;  1  Chron.  i,  2,  "  Je- 
redrLukeiii,87). 

2.  A  son  apparently  of  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
by  his  wife  Jehudijah,  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
"^toe  verse  a  different  parentage  is  spoken  of;  he  is 
named  as  the  "  father"  (L  e.  founder)  of  Gedor  (1  Chron. 
iy,  18,  where  the  name  is  ^ng^cized  '^Jered").  KC. 
cir.  1612.  The  Rabbins,  however,  give  an  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  passage,  and  treat  this  and  other 
>^*tnes  therein  as  titles  of  Moses — Jcred  because  he 
oased  the  manna  to  descend. 

^atenton,  a  cdebrated  abbot  of  St.  Benigne,  at  Di- 


jon, France,  bom  at  Vienna  towards  the  year  1045,  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  at  Cugny.  After  leading  for 
some  time  a  life  of  dissipation,  he  retired  in  1074  to  the 
little  monastery  of  La  Chaise-Dieu,  of  which  he  soon 
became  the  prior,  distinguishuig  himself  among  his  mo- 
nastic associates  by  a  display  of  brilliant  abilities  and 
great  erudition.  In  1082  he  was,  ailer  filling  various 
other  positions  of  trust,  dispatched  on  a  very  important 
mission  by  the  French  papal  legate.  In  1084  he  went 
to  Rome  to  report  the  success  of  his  mission  to  pope 
Gregory  VII,  at  that  time  confined  by  the  emperor  in  the 
castle  of  Sant-Angcloa,  and  he  effected  the  pope's  liber- 
ation by  encouraging  the  papal  legions  to  ofTer  resist- 
ance to  the  imperial  troops.  We  need  not  wondecthat 
such  service  was  well  repaid  by  the  papal  court,  and 
that  hereafter  Jarenton  figures  prominently  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  In  1097  he  retired  to  his  abbey, 
which  he  lefl  only  to  attend,  in  1100,  the  Council  of  Va- 
lencia. He  died,  apparently,  Feb.  10, 1113.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  extensively,  but  only  a  letter  to 
Thierry,  the  abbot  of  St.  Hubert,  is  now  known.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gsneraley  xxvi,  375.    (J.  H.W.) 

Jaresi'ah  (Heb.  Yaareshga\\  f^?^*!???*  nourished 
by  Jehovah;  Sept.  Taapacria),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Je- 
roham,  a  chief  Benjamite  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
\'iii,  27).    B.C.  apparently  ante  588. 

Jar^ha  (Heb.  Yarcha',  3[?T1^,  et>Tnology  unknown, 
but  probably  £g3rptian ;  Sept.  luix^X,  Vulg.  Jaraa),  the 
Egyptian  slave  of  a  Hebrew  named  Sheshan,  who  mat- 
ried  the  daughter  of  his  master,  and  was,  of  course, 
made  free.  As  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  his  posterity  is 
traced  through  this  connection  (1  Chron.  ii,  34-41), 
which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. Jarha  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  chief  house 
of  the  Jerahmeelites,  which  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  from  which  sprang  several 
illustrious  persons,  such  as  Zabad  in  the  reign  of  David, 
and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chron.  ii,  31  sq). 
B.C.  prob.  ante  1658.— Kitto.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter  whom  Jarha  mar- 
ried was  Ahlai,  from  the  statement  in  ver.  81,  compared 
with  that  in  ver.  84;  but  the  masculine  form  of  tho 
word,  and  the  use  of  Ahlai  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  xi,  41) 
for  a  man,  is  adverse  to  thb  conclusion.  As  Sheshan*s 
oldest  grandson  by  this  marriage  was  called  Attai,  and 
as  the  genealogy  would  run  through  him,  it  is  supposed 
by  others  that  Ahlai  is  a  clerical  error  for  Attai ;  while 
others  think  Ahlai  C^bnM,  dutjoiner,  from  pHK)  was  a 
name  given  to  Jarha  on  his^  incorporation  into  the  fam- 
ily of  Sheshan.  Others  conjecture  that  Ahlai  was  a 
son  of  Sheshan,  bom  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
At  what  time  this  marriage  occurred  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly determine,  but  as  Sheshan  was  the  seventh  in 
descent  from  Hezron,  the  grandson  of  Judah,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  much  later  than  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  (B.C.  1612),  and  on  the  presumption  that  there 
are  no  lacunse  in  the  pedigree,  it  would  naturaUy  fall 
much  prior  to  the  Exode  (B.C.  1658).  In  1  Sam.  xxx, 
13,  mention  is  made  of  an  Egyptian  who  was  8er\'ant  to 
an  Amalekite,  and  there  b  no  reason  why  it  should 
seem  strange  that  an  Egyptian  should  also  be  found  in 
the  family  of  a  Hebrew,  especially  as,  being  a  Jerah- 
meelite,  he  had  (supposing  ihe  event  to  have  occurred 
in  Palestine)  his  possessions  in  the  same  district  as  the 
Amalekites,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  nearest  to  Egypt  (1 
Sam.  xxvii,  10 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20,  21 ;  Josh,  xv, 
21 ;  1  Chron.  xv,  18).  See  Burrington's  GeneaL ;  Bees- 
ton,  Genealogy ;  Her\'ey*s  GeneaL  p.  34 ;  Bertheau  on  1 
Chron.  ii,  24,  etc).    Sec  Sheshan. 

Ja'rib  (Heb.  Yarib',  y^'y^y  an  adversary,  as  in  Psa. 
XXXV,  1,  etc;  Sept.  'Iapef/3,  'Iap/j3),  the  name  of  three 
or  four  men.    See  also  Jareb. 

1.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  24);  elsewhere 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10,  etc)  called  Jachix  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  popular  chiefs  dispatched  by  Ezra  to 
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procure  the  company  of  priests  in  the  return  to  Jemsa- 
1cm  (Ezra  viu,  16).     B.C.  469. 

3.  One  of  the  pricsta  of  the  kindred  of  Jeshna  that 
divorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x, 
18).     B.C.  459. 

4.  A  Grsecizcd  or  corrupt  form  (1  Mace  xiv,  29 ;  com- 
pare ii,  1)  of  JoLVRiB  (q.  v.). 

Jar'imoth  (lapiftot^\  a  GrsBcized  form  (1  Esd.  ix, 
28)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  27)  Jercmoth  (q.  v.). 

Jarkon.    See  Me-jabkox. 

Jarlath  is  the  name  of  the  second  successor  of  St. 
Patrick  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  IreUnd,  near  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his 
personal  hbtory.    See  Ireland. 

Jarmooh  (Kcland,  PalcBstma^  p.  288)  or  Jarmuk 
(Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  53),  a  river  of  Palestine  (Tl^")"^) 
mentioned  in  the  TaUnud  (Parahf  viii,  10 ;  Baba  Ba- 
thray  746)  as  emptying  into  the  Jordan ;  the  Ilieromax 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  the  modem 
Yarmuk, 

Jar^mnth  (Heb.  Yarmuth',  n!I^5•l^  heiffht;  Sept 

'Upifiov^)f  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  85),  in- 
habited after  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  29) ; 
originally  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  [see 
Piram]  defeated  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  8,  5,  23;  xii,  11 ; 
XV,  35).  Eusebius  (OnomasL  s.  v.  ItptftovQf  also  'Up- 
fiox*i*i)  sets  down  Jarvmcha  or  Jermus  as  ten  Roman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Jerusalem,  but  else- 
where Jarmuth  (s.  v.  'Upifiov^t  doubtless  the  same 
place)  less  correctly  at  four  miles'  distance,  although  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eshtaol,  which  is  ten  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis.  Dr.  Robinson  (^Researches'  ii,  844)  iden- 
tified the  site  as  that  of  ramtuXr,  a  village  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Beit-Jibrin  (Schwarz,  PaUsU  p.  85). 
As  the  name  implies,  it  is  situated  on  a  ridge  (tell  Er- 
mud  or  A  rtnuth^  a  different  pronunciation  for  Yannuth : 
Van  de  Velde,  Narraiwe^  ii,  198).  It  is  a  small  and 
poor  place,  but  contains  a  few  traces,  in  its  hewn  stones 
and  ruins,  of  former  strength  and  greatness  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  281 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  324;  Tob- 
ler,  Dritie  Wanderung,  p.  120,  462). 

2.  A  Lcvitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xxi, 
29),  elsewhere  called  Remetii  (Josh,  xix,  21)  and  Ra- 
MOTH  (1  Chron.  W,  73).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  157)  sup- 
poses it  was  the  liamah  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xix,  22), 
which  he  identifies  with  the  modem  village  of  Rameh, 
north-west  of  Shechem ;  but  this  place  lies  within  the 
territory  of  Manasseh.  The  associated  names  seem  to 
indicate  a  locality  on  the  eastem  edge  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.     See  Reaietii. 

Jaro'iih  (Heb.  Yaro'&ch,  ^1"i'',  perhaps  bom  under 
the  new  moon;  Sept,  has  'A^ai  v.  r.  'I^m,Vulg.  Jara), 
son  of  Gilead  and  father  of  Huri,  of  the  Gadites  resident 
in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  14).     B.C.  long  ante  782. 

Jarque  or  Xarque,  D.  Francisco,  a  South  Amer- 
ican Jesuit,  flourished  in  the  17th  ccntur>'.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  author  of  Estado  presente  de  las  Mis- 
stones  en  el  Tucuman^  Paraguay  e  Rio  de  la  Plata  (1687, 
4to),  for  which  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  el- 
ement eminently  fitted  him.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
Jesuits  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  foreign  languages, 
and  how  thorough  and  accurate  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  nations  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact. 
(J.H.W.) 

Jarratt,  DE\nsREux,  an  early  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  New  Kent,  Va., 
Jan.  6  (O.  S.),  1732-33.  His  early  education  was  neg- 
lected, and  he  had  few  opportunities  of  receiving  in- 
stmction  in  youth ;  but  he  so  far  improved  himself  as  to 
t)e  able,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  take  charge  of  a  neigh- 
boring school.  Soon  after,  he  entered  a  fomily,  in  which 
one  part  of  his  duties  was  to  read  a  sermon  of  FlaveVs 
'■very  night — a  task  which  he  performed  at  first  with 


reluctance.  The  effect  of  these  disooarws  was  to  en- 
vince  him  of  sin.  He  now  perused  Rasseirs  ScnBtn 
and  Burkett's  Exposition  of  the  N.T.;  bnt,  bong  sub- 
jected to  many  temptations,  he  reUpeed  into  his  kmBus 
state.  He  was  finally  rdieved  by  a  passage  in  Itnak 
(Ixii,  12),  and  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry,  for  whi<* 
purpose  he  went  to  England  in  1762.  On  his  retan  be 
served  at  Bath,  Va.,  where  he  was  eminently  snccerfal 
after  some  time,  although  at  first  his  labors  appear  u 
have  been  disregarded.  He  died  January  29, 1801.  Ik 
was  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  Sermons,  tad  A  Seria 
of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  republished  in  1806  in  conDKti« 
with  his  ^w/ofcwyrqpAy.— Sprague,  Aiuu  v,  214;  i/<ti- 
o<^  Quarterly  Review,  1855,  p.  602. 

Jarrige,  Pierre,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  bom  it 
Tulle  in  1605,  is  celebrated  in  history  by  his  desertioa 
from  and  severe  attacks  upon  the  Jesuitical  ordcti  He 
was  a  very  popular  teacher  and  preacher  at  the  tinK. 
when  he  joined  the  Calvinists  in  1647 ;  but,  meetjog 
with  great  opposition  in  France,  and  his  life  e\'ai  beio|r 
threatened,  he  went  to  Leyden,  HolL,  where  he  pmcbed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sute  Church.  Meanwhik 
the  Jesuitical  order  condemned  him  to  suffer  deaUi,fot 
by  hanging,  then  by  burning.  This  provoked  the  » 
celebrated  work  of  hia,  Les  Jisuites  mi*  smr  tkkqfsii 
(Leyden,  1649, 12mo,  and  often),  in  which  he  thcroagUr 
exposed  the  working  of  that  nefarioos  clerical  (rnkt 
A  controversy  ensued,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  re- 
tum  of  Jarrige,  in  1650,  to  the  Jesuits — due,  no  dnbt, 
more  to  the  threats  against  his  life  than  anything  ebe. 
He  certainly  tumed  the  table  like  a  zeal6us  Jesuit,  tni 
now  again  condemned  as  heretics  the  very  Chrisoaw 
with  whom  he  had  so  lately  associated,  and  vbose 
cause  he  had  professed  to  have  embraced.  He  did 
Sept,  20, 1660.  See  Hoefer,  Aowr.  Biog.  Gen.  xxvi,  *3 
sq.;  Utiyle,  Historical  Dictionary,  B,v.     (J.H.W.) 

Jarry,  Pierre-Fran9018  Th^phile,  a  French  Bv 
man  Catholic  religious  writer,  was  bom  at  St.  Ficm, 
Normandy,  in  March,  1764.  Aiter  completing  his  wni- 
ies  at  Paris,  ho  was  appointed  curate  at  Escots;  bat.  re- 
fusing to  sign  the  clerical  obligation  demanded  by  the 
revolutionists,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coontrv  in 
1791.  In  1798  the  bishop  of  Auxerre  met  Jany  in  G€^ 
many,  and  appointed  him  grand-vicar,  and  a  short  linR 
after  the  exiled  Pius  VI  appointed  him  archdeacon  aai 
canon  of  Liege,  Belgium.  Prevented,  howe^-er,  ftwn  m- 
suming  the  functions  of  this  position,  he  resided  at  Hon- 
ster,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conv^a(»  ^ 
count  Stolberg  (q.  v.).  After  the  Restoration,  he  re- 
tired to  Falaise.  He  died  at  lisieux  Aug.  31, 1:^ 
Jarry  wrote  quite  extensively,  especially  agaiiist  tte 
usurpations  of  the  Revolutionists  of  France.  Hif  theo- 
logical works  of  note  are.  Dissert,  sur  V episcopal  de  ^. 
Pierre  a  Antioche,  avec  la  defense  de  rauthenticiti  da 
ecrits  des  Saints  Peres  (Paris,  1807,  8vo):— iifw» 
d'une  DisserL  (of  the  abbot  Emery)  sur  la  miiigatitm  <*? 
peines  des  danmis  (Leipr.  1810, 8vo).  See  Hoefer,  So^- 
Biographic  Ginerale,  xxvi,  386.     (X  H.  W.) 

Janris,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protts- 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Nonralk,  Coniu 
May  6  (O.  S.)  1739.  He  passed  A.R  in  Yale  College  in 
1761,  and  became  a  Uy  reader  at  Middletown,  where. 
two  years  after,  he  settled  as  rector,  having  preriouslt 
received  ordination  in  England.  In  1776  he  presided  si 
a  convention  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  held  at  New  H«- 
ven,  when  it  was  resolved  to  suspend  all  religious  w*- 
ship.  In  1797  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  subseqneot^ 
removed  to  Cheshire,  N.H.,  and  died  May  3, 1813.  Hb 
style  of  preaching  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  ofW* 
lotson  and  Sherlock.  He  publbhed  Tiw /S^moitf.  See 
Sprague,  i4fi»ai!»,  V,  287.  « 

Jarvls,  Samuel  Farmar,  D J).,  LUD.,  wis  bon. 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  20, 1786,  and  passed  AB  * 
Yale  College  in  1806.  In  1811  he  took  chuge  of* 
Michael's  Church,  Bloomingdale,  and  in  1818  becfflK 
rector  of  St  James's,  N.Y.    He  afterwards  becsmepn^ 
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feflsor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Gen.  TheoL  Seminary,  j 
N.  Y.  In  1819  the  doctorate  of  divinity  was  conferred  j 
on  him  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1837,  by  Trinity  CoUego,  Hartford. 
When  rector  of  St  Paul's,  Boeton,  in  1826,  he  embarked 
for  Europe  to  procure  materials  for  a  work  on  Church 
history.  During  an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  examined 
all  the  important  libraries  of  Europe  on  the  subject  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed,  and,  on  his  return, 
oommen<^  A  Con^)lete  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
[portions  of  it  w^ere  published  in  1844  and  1850],  which 
remains  unfinished.  Ue  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  the  Church,  and  occupied  various  posts  of  honor  in 
the  diocese  of  Connecticut.  He  died  in  1851.  A  list 
of  his  writings  is  given  by  AUibone,  Diet,  of  A  uth.  i,  956. 

Jaa'ael  (lava^oc  v.  r.  'Atra^Xoc)}  a  Gnecized,  or, 
rather,  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  is,  30)  of  the  Hebrew  name 
(Ezra  X,  29)  Shkal  (q.  v.). 

Ja'shen  (Heb.  Yashen',  *t?^,  sleepinff^  as  in  Cant,  vii, 
10,  et<s. ;  Septnag.  *la<nv  v.  r.  'Auav)^  a  person,  several  of 
whose  '*  sons'*  are  named  as  among  David's  famous  body- 
guard (2  Sam.  xxiii,  82),  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
HiSHEM  the  Gizonite  (1  Chron.  xi,  84).  Other  discrep- 
ancies also  occur  between  the  two  passages :  the  former 
names  three,  while  the  latter  makes  the  first  (Jonathan) 
8on  of  the  next,  and  both  (with  slight  verbal  variations) 
assign  special  patronymics  to  the  last  two.  Perhaps 
the  two  accounts  may  best  be  reconciled  by  understand- 
ing the  two  braves  referred  to  as  being  Jonathan  Ben- 
Shammah  (or  Ben-Shageh),  and  Abiam  Ben-Sharar  (or 
Ben-Sacar),  grandsons  of  Jashen  (or  Hashcm)  of  Gizon, 
ill  the  mountains  of  Judah  —  hence  called  Hararites. 
EC.  considerable  ante  1046.  This  name  Kennicott  be- 
lieves (Disserlalion,  i,  201-8)  lies  concealed  hi  the  word 
rendered  '*  the  Gizonite"  in  Chronicles,  and  accordingly 
proposes  to  read  in  both  places  "  Gouni,  of  the  sons  of 
Hashem ;  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha  the  Hararite  $'' 
his  view  being  supported  by  the  Alex,  copy  of  the  Sept., 
which  reads  vloi  'Avdfi  6  VutVvi  'lutva^av  vioc  ^ayf)  o 
'Apapi.  However,  the  want  of  the  a  before  '^33,  and  the 
n  prefixed  to  the  name  read  by  him  as  Gouni,  are  objec- 
tions to  this  Wew,  and  Bertheau  may  probably  be  right 
{CkroniL  p.  134),  that  ^33  is  due  to  a  repetition  of  the 
last  three  letters  of  the  preceding  word,  *'  the  Shaalbon- 
ite"  (^3*abr»n),  and  that  we  should  simply  read  Ha- 
shem the  Gizonite.  In  the  list  given  by  Jerome,  in  his 
Quasiionts  I/ebraicay  Jashen  and  Jonathan  are  both 
omitted.    See  David. 

Ja^alier  (Heb.  Yashar\  *ldj,  upright),  A  volume 
by  this  title  (*)UJ!n  *1BD,  the  book  of  the  upright  man ; 
Auth.  Vers. "book  of  Jasher")  appears  anciently  to  have 
existed  among  the  Hebrews,  containing  the  records  of 
honored  men,  or  other  praiseworthy  transactions.  The 
wwk  is  no  longer  extant,  but  is  cited  in  two  passages  of 
the  O.T.  in  the  following  manner :  "And  the  sun  stood 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in 
the  book  o/Jasher  f  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day,"  etc  (Josh,  x,  13).  The  other  passage  is  2  Sam.  i, 
17, 18:  **And  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation 
o>-er  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son  (also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  [the  use  of]  the  bow :  be- 
hold, it  is  written  in  the  book  ofJasher)/"  After  this 
follows  the  huncntation  of  David. 

I.  Views  of  the  Irtcident  in  Joshua's  Career, — The 
hook  of  Jasher  has  attracted  attention  because  it  is  ap- 
pealed to  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  still.  The  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
refers  to  it  as  containing  a  record  of  the  miracle  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  do  justice  to  our 
subject  without  entering  into  an  interpretation  of  the 
wonderful  phenomenon  on  which  so  much  ingenuity  has 
been  wasted.  The  misspent  time  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  passage  in  Joshua  makes  a  critic  sad  in- 
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deed.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  words  in  their  natural 
and  obvious  sense,  men  have  been  led  away  by  their 
adherence  to  the  letter  into  recondite,  foolish,  and  ab- 
surd conjectures.  One  thing  is  a  key  to  the  right  in- 
terpretation, viz.  that  the  passage  recording  the  miracle 
is  a  quotation  from  the  poetical  book  of  Jasher.  The 
only  difiiculty  is  to  discover  where  the  quotation  begins 
and  where  it  ends.  But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  as  to  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  a  strictly 
literal  signiiication  of  the  language  ought  not  to  be 
pressed  upon  a  statement  professedly  extracted  from  a 
popular  poetical  work 

1.  The  most  obvious  and  ancient  interpretation  of  this 
diffictilt  passage  is  the  literal  one.  At  first  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  sun  itself,  which  was  then  believed  to 
have  revolved  round  the  earth,  stayed  his  course  for  a 
day.  Those  who  take  this  view  aigue  that  the  theory 
of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  the 
generally  received  one  since  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Co- 
pernicus, is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  reception  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system  of  the  universe,  this  view  continued  to  be 
held  by  many  divines,  Protestant  as  well  as  Koman  Cath- 
olic, and  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Buddeus  {Hist, 
Eccles,  V.  T,  Halle,  1716, 1744,  p.  828  sq.)  and  othera  in 
the  last  century. 

But  in  more  recent  times  the  miracle  has  been  ex- 
plained so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  now  received 
opinion  respecting  the  earth's  motion,  and  the  Scripture 
narrative  supposed  to  contain  rather  an  optical  and  pop- 
ular than  a  literal  account  of  what  took  place  on  this 
occasion;  so  that  it  was  in  reality  the  earth,  and  not 
the  sun,  which  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua 
(Clarke's  Commentary,  ad  loc). 

2.  Another  opinion  is  that  first  suggested  by  Spinoza 
(Tract,  Theolog,'Politic,  c.  ii,  p.  22,  and  c  vi)  and  after- 
wards maintained  by  Le  Clerc  {Comment,  ad  loc.),  that 
the  miracle  was  produced  by  refraction  only,  causing 
the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon  after  its  setting,  or 
by  some  other  atmospherical  phenomena,  which  pro- 
duced sufilcient  light  to  enable  Joshua  to  pursue  and 
discomfit  his  enemies.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  view 
which  grants  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  without  encum- 
bering it  with  unnecessary  difficulties. 

8.  The  last  opinion  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  the 
learned  Jew  Maimonides  {More  Nebochim,  ii,  c.  liii)^ 
viz.  that  Joshua  only  asked  of  the  Almighty  to  grant 
that  he  might  defeat  his  enemies  before  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  and  that  God  heard  his  prayer,  inasmuch  as 
before  the  close  of  the  day  the  five  kings,  with  their  ar- 
mies, were  cut  in  pieces.  This  opinion  is  favored  by 
Yatablus,  in  the  marginal  note  to  this  passage  (see  Rob- 
ert Stephens's  edition  of  the  Bible,  folio  1557),  "Lord, 
permit  that  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  fail  us  not 
before  our  enemies  are  defeated."  Grotius,  while  he 
admitted  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  Almighty's 
arresting  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  making  it  reappear 
by  refraction,  approved  of  the  explanation  of  Maimoni- 
des, which  has  been  since  that  period  adopted  by  many 
divines,  including  Jahn  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
(who  explains  the  whole  as  a  sublime  poetical  trope, 
Inirod,  p.  ii,  §  80),  and,  among  orthodox  Protestants,  by 
a  writer  in  the  Berlin  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  Nov, 
1832,  supposed  to  be  the  editor,  the  late  professor  Heng- 
stenberg  (Robinson's  Biblical  Repository,  1833,  iii,  791 
sq.  See  Seller's  Biblical  Hermeneuiics,  English  transla- 
tor's note,  p.  176,- 176).    See  Joshua. 

II.  Opinions  as  to  the  Character  of  the  Book  itself.-^ 
As  the  word  Jasher  agnizes  Just  or  upright,  by  which 
term  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  this- 
book  has  generally  been  considered  to  have  been  so  en-- 
titled  as  containmg  a  history  otjust  men.  The  former 
of  the  above  passages  in  which  the  book  is  cited  in 
Scripture  is  omitted  by  the  Sept,  while  in  the  latter 
the  expression  is  rendered  fSipXiov  rov  €v9ovc :  the 
Yulg.  has  liber  justorum  in  both  instances.  The  Peshito 
Syriac  in  Joshua  has  "the  book  oi praises  or  hymns" 
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leading  ^'^'^^  for  ^IT^n,  and  a  nmilar  transpoeitioD 
will  account  for  the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in 
Sam.,  "  the  book  of  Aahir,*^  The  Targum  interprets  it 
**  the  book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
who  gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  greatness 
of  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlviii,  19),  which  was  fulfilled  when 
the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding.  The  same  Rabbi, 
in  his  commentaiy  on  Samuel,  refers  to  Genesis,  "  the 
book  of  the  upright,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to 
explain  the  aUusion  to  the  book  of  Jasher ;  and  Jerome, 
while  discussing  the  "etymology  of  Israel,"  which  he 
interprets  as  '*  rectus  Dei,"  incidentally  mentions  the 
fict  that  Genesis  was  called  "  the  book  of  the  just"  (li- 
ber Genesis  appellatur  ivBiatVy  id  est,  justorum),  from 
its  containing  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Is- 
rael {Comm.  in  Jet.  xliv,  2).  The  Talmudists  attribute 
this  tradition  to  R.  Johanan.  R.  Eliezer  thought  that 
by  the  book  of  Jasher  was  signilied  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy from  the  expressions  in  DeuL  vi,  18 ;  xxxiii,  7, 
the  latter  being  quoted  in  proof  of  the  skill  of  the  He- 
brews in  archery.  In  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Samuel  ben- 
Nachman,  the  book  of  Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the 
book  of  Jasher  {Aboda  Zara^  c.  ii);  and  that  it  was  the 
book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  was  held  by  some 
Hebrew  writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sixtus  Senen- 
sis  {BibL  Sonet,  lib.  ii).  R.  Levi  ben-Gershom  recog- 
nises, though  he  does  not  follow,  the  tradition  given  by 
Jarchi,  while  Rimchi  and  Abiirbanel  adopt  the  render- 
ing of  the  Targum.  This  diversity  of  opinions  proves, 
if  it  proves  nothing  more,  that  no  book  was  known  to 
have  survived  which  could  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
book  of  Jasher. 

Josephus,  in  relating  the  miracle  narrated  in  Josh,  x, 
appeals  for  confirmation  of  his  account  to  certain  docu- 
ments deposited  in  the  Temple  (^Ant,  v,  1, 17),  and  his 
words  are  supposed  to  contain  a  covert  allusion  to  the 
book  of  Jasher  as  the  source  of  his  authority.  But  in 
his  treatise  against  Apion  he  says  the  Jews  did  not 
posses  myriads  of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory, 
but  twenty-two  only;  ftt>m  which  Abicht  concludes 
that  the  books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hint- 
ed at  in  the  former  passage,  while  basins  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the  proph- 
ets or  by  the  royal  scribes.  Theodoret  {Quast,  xiv  in 
Jesum  Nave)  explains  the  words  in  Josh,  x,  18,  which 
he  quotes  as  r6  pi^Xiov  to  evpfOiv  (prob.  an  error  for 
(vQiQj  as  he  has  in  Quast.  iv  tn  2  Reff,),  as  referring  to 
the  ancient  record  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  book 
of  Joshua  derived  the  materials  of  his  hutory,  and  ap- 
plies the  passage  in  2  Sam.  ii,  18  to  prove  that  other, 
documents,  written  by  the  prophets,  were  made  use  of 
in  the  composition  of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  or, 
rather,  the  author  of  the  QmBstiones  Hehraiccey  under- 
stood by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  history  of  the 
just  prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan.  Another  opin- 
ion, quoted  by  Sixtus  Senensis,  but  on  no  authority,  that 
it  was  the  book  of  eternal  predestination,  is  scarcely 
worth  more  than  the  bare  mention. 

That  the  book  of  Jasher  was  one  of  the  writings 
which  perished  in  the  Captivity  was  held  by  R.  Levi 
ben-Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional  explana- 
tion above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  Junius,  Hotringer  (Thes,  Phil,  ii,  2,  §  2),  and  many 
other  modem  writers  (Wolfii  BUbL  Heb.  ii,  223). 

What  the  nature  of  the  book  may  have  been  can  only 
be  inferred  firom  the  two  passages  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned and  their  context,  and,  this  being  the  case,  there 
is  dearly  wide  room  for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Ma- 
sius  (quoted  by  Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times,  what- 
ever was  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity  was  written  in  the  form  of  annals  by  learned 
men,  and  that  among  these  annals  or  records  was  the 
book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the  trustworthiness  and 
-methodical  arrangement  of  the  narrative,  or  because  it 
tAined  the  relation  of  the  deeds  of  the  people  of  Is- 


rael, who  are  elsewhere  q>oken  of  tmder  the  symiboiial 
name  Jeshurun.  Of  the  latter  hypothesis  Font  ^^ 
proves  {Hcmdw.  s.  v.).  Sanctius  {Comment,  ad  2  Beg.  1} 
conjectured  that  it  was  a  ooUecUon  of  pioos  hymm, 
written  by  different  authors,  and  mng  on  various  oco- 
sions,  and  that  from  this  collection  the  Psalter  was  cob- 
piled.  That  it  was  written  in  verse  niay  rcasoosUjbe 
inferred  from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exfaitat 
unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rhyUim ;  but  that  it  took 
its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  soppoitedbf 
etymology.  Lowth,  indeed  {PrxeL  p.  80ft-7),  imagiaed 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  national  songs,  so  caQed  Ix- 
cause  it  probably  commenced  with  '^">1^^  tK,az  jfod^. 
"  then  sang,"  etc,  like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Exod.  xv,  1  ,- 
his  view  of  the  quesdon  was  that  of  the  Syrite  and  Ar- 
abic translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  Bk, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a  difi- 
culty  still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the  book  of 
Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national  heroes  of  all  a^ 
embalmed  in  verse,  among  which  David^s  lameat  ors 
Saul  and  Jonathan  had  an  i4)propriate  place,  vas  tbe 
opinion  of  Calovius.  A  fragment  of  a  similar  kind  ii 
thought  to  appear  in  Numb,  xxi,  14.  Gesemos  cocjec- 
tured  that  it  was  an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  vfakh 
acquired  its  name,  "  the  book  of  the  just  or  upogfat,* 
from  being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quota, 
but  does  not  approve,  the  theory  of  lUgen,  that,  like  tk 
Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  the  actueveoiatsof 
illustrious  warriors,  and  from  this  derived  the  talk  (^ 
"  the  book  of  valor."  But  the  idea  of  warlike  rakr  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  root  yashar.  Dufun  contei^ 
from  2  Sam.  i,  18,  that  the  contents  of  the  book  mm  of 
a  military  nature ;  but  Montanus,  regarding  rather  the 
etjriDology,  considered  it  a  collection  of  pcditical  acd 
moral  precepts.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of  David  i» 
a  sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that  the  fngmot 
quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was  part  of  a  fimenl<^ 
composed  upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and  nanrttini:^ 
achievements.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  caacdrt 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  one  book  only  is  alloded  w 
in  both  instances.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  tbit 
there  is  very  slight  ground  for  any  concludoo  l^yood 
that  which  affects  the  form,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  the  content& 

From  the  passage  above  referred  to  (2  Sam.  11^ 
'*A1bo  he  bade  them  teach  the  chUdren  of  Israel  [die 
use  of]  the  bow"),  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  (see  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  Comment,  ad  loc,  and  Home's  Jntrod.^ 
i)  that  the  book  of  Jasher  contained  a  treatise  on  aidn 
ery ;  but  it  has  been  observed  (see  Parker's  translatioo 
of  De  Wette's  Introd,  i,  801)  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cient mode  of  citation,  which  consisted  in  referring  to 
some  particular  word  in  the  document, "  the  bow^wbifi 
the  chDdren  of  Israel  were  to  be  taught  indicated  tbe 
poetical  passage  from  the  book  of  Jasher  in  which  tbc 
"  bow  of  Jonathan"  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  i,  22).  0« 
writer  (Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  m  tbe  Biblical  Repoii^ 
1846,  p.  97  sq.)  rashly  proposes  to  reject  both  references 
to  the  book  in  question  as  spurious,  and  even  the  wbak 
account  of  the  miracle  in  Joshua. 

De  Wette  {Einleitung,  §  169)  endeavors  to  deduce  m 
argument  in  favor  of  the  late  composition  of  the  book  (^ 
Joshua  from  the  circimastance  of  its  citing  a  work  (n& 
the  book  of  Jasher)  which  "pomts  to  the  time  of  Darii 
inasmuch  as  his  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonatbao  s 
contained  in  it."  But  it  has  been  supposed  by  oihen 
(although  the  American  translator  of  De  Wettc's/afrwi 
looks  upon  this  as  quite  improbable)  that  the  book  msr* 
as  a  collection  of  poems,  have  received  acc«sions  at  va- 
rious periods,  and,  nevertheless,  been  still  quoted  by  it* 
original  name.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  adopts  this  view  « 
the  book  of  Jasher  in  his  Lecturesj  still  refers  the  compo' 
mtion  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  SauL 

m.  Attempted  Reproduction*  of  (he  WorL-l^ 
though  conjecture  might  almost  be  thought  to  bare  ex- 
hausted itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of  premises,  a  schol- 
ar of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired  of  being  able  tf* 
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only  to  decide  what  th6  book  of  Jasher  was  in  itself,  but 
of  rcconstmcting  it  from  the  fragments' which,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  he  traces  throughout  the  several  books 
of  the  Old  Test.    In  the  preface  to  his  Jaahar^  or  Frag- 
menta  A  rchdypa  Carmmum  Hebrcneorum  m  Matorttkr 
ko  Veterit  Testamenti  iextu  passim  tessellata  (London, 
1854, 1860, 8vo),  Dr.  Donaldson  advances  a  scheme  for 
the  restoration  of  this  ancient  record  in  accordance  with 
his  own  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents.    Assuming  that, 
during  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an 
unwonted  impulse  was  given  to  Hebrew  literature,  and 
that  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing something  on  which  their  faith  might  rest,  the 
book  of  **  Jashar,**  or  "  uprightness,"  he  asserts,  was  writ- 
ten, or,  rather,  compiled  to  meet  thb  want.    Its  object 
was  to  show  that  in  the  beginning  man  was  upright, 
bat  had,  by  carnal  wisdom,  forsaken  the  spiritual  Uw ; 
that  the  Israelites  had  been  chosen  to  preserve  and  trans- 
mit this  law  of  uprightness ;  that  David  had  been  made 
king  fi9r  his  religious  integrity,  leaving  the  kingdom  to 
his  son  Sok>nion,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people  reach- 
ed its  culminating  point.    The  compiler  of  the  book  was 
probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  Gad 
the 'seer.    It  was  thus  "the  first  offspring  of  the  pro- 
phetic schools,  and  ministered  spiritual  food  to  the  great- 
er prophets."     Rejecting,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  as  founded  entirely  on  tradition,  and  ad- 
hering to  his  own  theoiy  of  the  origin  and  subject  of  the 
book  of  Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  the  religious  marrow  of  holy  Scripture.     In 
such  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  i^oof  is  not  to  be  looked 
for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  what 
measure  of  probability  should  be  assigned  to  a  scheme 
elaborated  with  considerable  ingenuity.    Whatever  an- 
cient fragments  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  ex- 
bibit  the  nature  of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of 
the  true  Israelites,  predict  their  prosperity,  or  promise 
future  blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theory,  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  relics  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 
Following  such  a  principle  of  selection,  the  fragments 
fall  into  seven  groups.    The  first  part,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  man  was  created  upright  O^^, 
$&A&ry,  but  fell  into  sin  by  carnal  wisdom,  contains  two 
fragnents^^  Elohistic  and  a  Jehovistic,  both  poetical, 
the  latter  being  the  more  full    The  first  of  these  in- 
dade8Gen.i,27,28;  vi,  1,2,4,6;  viii,21;  \'i,6,8;  the 
other  is  made  up  of  Gen.  ii,  7-9, 15-18, 25 ;  iii,  1-19, 21, 
^?24.    The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  fragments, 
thows  how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  being  up- 
right (O'^'liS'^,  yeshdrim)^  were  adopted  by  God,  while 
the  neighboring  nations  were  rejected.     Fragment  1, 
Gen.  ix,  18-27 ;  fragment  2,  Gen.  iv,  2-8, 8-16 ;  fragment 
8,Gen.xvi,l-4, 15,16;  xvu,  9-1 6, 18-26;  xxi,l-14,20, 
21 ;  fragment  4,  Gen.  xxv,  20-34 ;  xxvii,  1-10, 14, 18-20, 
2M0;  iv,18,19;  xxvi,34;  xxxvi,2;  iv,23,24;  xxxvi, 
8;  xxviii,  9 ;  xxvi,  86 ;  xxvii,  46 ;  xxviii,  1-4,  11-19 ; 
3aix,l,etc.,24,29;  xxxv,  22-26;  xxiv,  26-29;  xxxv, 
^14, 15 ;  xxxii,  81.    In  the  third  part  is  related,  under 
the  figure  of  the  Deluge,  how  the  Israelites  escaped  from 
^gypt,  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  final- 
ly? in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  built  a  temple  to  Jehovah. 
"^Q  punges  in  which  this  is  found  are  Gen.  vi,  6-14 ; 
v»,6,ll,12;  viii, 6»7, 8, 12 ;  v,29;  ^-iii,4;  I  Kings  vi; 
^ii,  48 ;  DcuL  vi,  18 ;  Psa.  v,  8.    The  three  fragmento 
of  the  fourth  part  contain  the  divine  laws  to  be  observed 
^  the  upright  people,  and  are  found  in  (1 )  Deut  v,  1-22 ; 
(2)  vi,  1-5 ;  Lev.  xix,  18 ;  Deut  x,  12-21 ;  xi,  1-6,  7-9 ; 
«wl  (3)  viii,  1-8 ;  vi,  6-18, 20-26*     The  blessings  of  the 
fright,  and  their  admonitions,  are  the  subject  of  the 
fifUi  part,  which  contains  the  songs  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix), 
"f^ssm.  (Numb,  xxiii,  xxiv),  and  Moses  (Deut  xxxii, 
'"ttiii).    The  wonderfhl  victories  and  deliverances  of 
^")^  «re  celebrated  in  the  sixth  part,  in  the  trium- 
;  Phal  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Exod.  xv,  1-19),  of 
J«A«a  (Josh.  X,  12, 13),  and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  1-20). 


The  seventh  is  a  collection  of  various  hynins  composed 
in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  Da- 
vid*s  song  of  triumph  over  Goliath  (!)  (I  Sam.  ii,  1-10); 
his  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  19-27),  and 
for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  88, 34) ;  his  psalm  of  thanksgiving 
(Psa.  xviii ;  2  Sam.  xxii) ;  his  triumphal  ode  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  Edomites  (Psa.  Ix),  and  his  prophecy  of 
Messiah's  kingdom  (2  Sfon.  xxiii,  1-7),  together  with 
Solomon's  Epithalamium  (Pu.  xlv),  and  the  hymn  sung 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (Psa.  Ixviii). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  critic  has  shown  great 
ingenuity  and  constructive  skill  in  elaborating  his  the- 
oiy. His  commentaries  on  the  individual  fragments 
composing  the  parts  oflen  exhibit  striking  and  just  re- 
marks, with  a  right  perception  of  the  genius  of  some 
portions  of  the  O.  T.  Yet  we  must  pronounce  the  at- 
tempt a  failure.  The  leading  positions  are  untenable. 
Donaldson's  arguments  are  often  weak  and  baseless. 
Most  of  the  contents  which  he  assigns  to  the  book  of 
Jashar  never  belonged  to  it,  such  as  the  pieces  of  Gen- 
esis which  he  selects,  etc  But  it  is  needless  to  enter 
into  a  refutation  of  the  h3rpothe8is,  ingeniously  set  forth 
in  elegant  Latin,  and  supported  with  considerable  acute- 
ness.  Most  of  the  book  of  Jashar  cited  in  Joshua  and  2d 
Samuel  is  lost  It  is  very  improbable  that  laws  such  as 
those  in  Deut  vi,  x,  xi,  or  historical  pieces  like  Gen.  xvi, 
1-4,  ever  belonged  to  it    It  is  also  a  most  imfortunate 

coniecture  that  r^'^U,  in  Gen.  xlix,  10,  b  abridged  from 
}1ti7d ;  or,  even  if  it  were,  that  it  furnishes  a  proof  of 
the  poem  being  written  while  Solomon  was  king  (p.  27). 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  critic  gives  great  extension 
of  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  word  "^D*^,  in  making  it  aiU 
most,  if  not  altogether,  an  appellation  of  the  Israelitish 
people.  When  he  assumes  that  it  is  contained  in  bK*^t3*^, 
the  notion  b  erroneous  (p.  23). 

Among  the  many  strange  results  of  Donaldson's  ar- 
rangement, Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  are  no  longer  the 
sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of  Adam ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  Noahs  life  related  in  Gen.  ix, 
18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter.  Cain  and  Abel  are 
the  sons  of  Shem,  Abraham  b  the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau 
becomes  LameAi,  the  son  of  Methuselah. 

2  and  8.  There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of'  the 
book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a  moral  trea- 
tise, written  in  A.D.  1894  by  R.  Shabbatai  Carmuz  Levi- 
ta,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists  in  the  Vatican  library ; 
the  other  was  written  by  Jacob  bcn-Meir,  or  R.  Tam, 
who  died  in  1171,  and  contains  a  treatise  on  Jewish  ritr 
ual  questions.  It  was  publbhed  at  Cracow  in  1686, 4to, 
and  again  at  Vienna  in  18 1 1,  but  incorrectly.  No  trans- 
lation of  either  was  ever  made. — Kitto ;  Smith. 

4.  An  anonymous  work  under  the  same  name  was 
publbhed  at  Venice  in  1625,  at  Cracow  in  1628,  and  at 
Prague  in  1668.  It  contains  the  hbtories  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  and  Judges,  and  intermixes  many  fabu- 
lous things.  It  gives  (Ixxxviii,  64)  the. account  of 
Joshua's  miracle  nearly  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  mak- 
ing the  sun  to  stand  still  '^  thirty-six  times"  (D*^tn:?),  Le. 
hours;  but  does  not  bring  the  hbtoiy  down  later  than 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  preface  itself  states  that 
it  was  discovered  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Sidrus,  one  of  the  officers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching 
a  house  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret 
chamber  a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  with  nsany  others,  which  a 
venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took  the  old  man 
under  hb  protection,  and  built  for  him  a  house  at  Se- 
viUe,  where  the  books  were  safely  deposited,  and  thence 
thb  one  was  conveyed  to  Naples,  where  it  was  printed. 
The  book  ii\  question  b  probably  the  production  of  a 
Spanbh  Jew  of  th6n3th  century  (Abicht,  De  Itbr,  Jiecti, 
in  Thes.  Nov.  TheoL  Phil,  i,  626^).  A  German  version 
of  it,  with  additions,  was  published  by  R.  Jacob  at  Frank- 
fort^n-the-Mam  (1674, 8vo),  with  the  tide  ^^';)  dtt, 
perfect  and  right,    A  stereotyped  translation  of  thb 
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work  was  pablisbed  in  New  York  in  1840,  under  the  di- 
rection uf  M.  M.  Noah,  with  certilicates  of  its  fidelity  to 
the  original  by  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  who  had  ex- 
amined iL 

5.  The  above  works  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
various  editions  of  a  fabrication  which  was  first  secretly 
printed  at  Bristol,  and  published  in  London  in  1751  (4to), 
by  an  infidel  type-founder  of  Bristol  named  Jacob  Ilive, 
who  was  its  real  author.  It  was  entitled  ^  The  Booh  of 
Jasher,  with  Testimonies  and  Notes  explanatory  of  the 
Text :  to  which  isprejixed  Various  Readings :  trandated 
into  English  from  the  Hebrew  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  who 
went  a  pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land.'*  This  book  was 
noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  December,  1751,  which 
describes  it  as  ^  a  palpable  piece  of  contrivance,  intend- 
ed to  impose  upon  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  to  sap  the 
credit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken  the  charac- 
ter of  Moses  himself.**  The  preface,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Alcuin,  contains  an  account  of  the  finding  of 
the  book  in  MS.  at  Gazna,  in  Persia,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  translated.  Having  brought  it  to  England, 
Alcuin  says  that  he  left  it,  among  other  papers,  with  a 
clergyman  in  Yorkshire.  AfUr  two  pages  of  various 
readings,  the  book  itself  follows,  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  chapters.  Testimonies  and  notes  are  appended. 
The  editor  states,  in  a  dedication  at  the  beginning,  that 
he  bought  the  MS.  at  an  auction  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  affirms  that  WickliflTe  had  written  on  the  out^ 
side,**!  have  read  the  book  of  Jashcr  twice  over, and  I 
much  approve  of  it  as  a  piece  of  great  antiquity  and  cu- 
riosity, but  I  cannot  assent  that  it  shoidd  be  made  a  part 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture.'*  This  clumsy  forgery  was 
reprinted  at  Bristol  in  1827,  and  published  in  London  in 
1829  (4to),  as  a  new  discovery  of  the  book  of  Jasher.  A 
prospectus  of  a  second  edition  of  this  reprint  was  issued 
in  1838  by  the  editor,  who  therein  styles  himself  the 
Rev,  C.  R.  Bond.  This  literary  fraud  has  obtained  a 
notoriety  far  beyond  its  merits  in  consequence  of  the 
able  critiques  to  which  it  gave  rise,  having  been  again 
exposed  in  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner  for  1881,  and 
elaborately  refuted  by  Home  in  Ioa  Introduction  (ut  sup. ; 
new  edition,  iv,  741-6). 

See,  besides  the  literature  above  refened  to,  Hilliger, 
De  Libro  Recti  (Lips.  1714) ;  Nolte,  De  Libro  Justorum 
(Helmst  1719) ;  Wolf,Z)«  Libro  Rectorum  (Lips.  1742); 
Steger,  De  vocabulo  *I^J  (Kiel,  1808) ;  Anon.  Jasher  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh,  and  Sam,  (London,  1842) ;  Hopkins, 
Plumbline  Papers  (Auburn,  1862,  ch.  vu) ;  and  the  peri- 
odicals cited  by  Poole,  Index,  s.  v.    Compare  Joshua. 

Jasho''beam  (Heb.  Yashobam',  Drnd\  dweller 

t  '  T    t     TIT* 

among  the  people,  or  returner  to  the  people,  otherwise, 
to  whom  the  people  returns,  or  a  returning  people ;  Sept. 
in  1  Chron.  xi,  11,  *Ufiaap,  v.  r.  'UoaPaia ;  in  1  Chron. 
xii,  %*U<Tfia&n  V.  r.  lofioKap ;  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  2, 
'lofioap,  V.  r.  'I(T/3o<i^;  Vulg.  Jesbaam,  but  Jesboam  in 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  2),  the  name  of  several  of  David's  fa- 
vorite officers. 

1.  One  of  the  Korhitcs,  or  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Korah  (and  therefore  probably  not  identical  with  the 
following),  who  joined  David's  band  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii,  6).     B.a  1068. 

2.  "  Son"  of  Hachmoni,  one  of  David's  worthies,  and 
the  first  named  in  the  two  lists  which  are  given  of  them 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  8;  1  Chron.  xi,  11).  One  of  these  texte 
is  held  to  have  suffered  through  the  negligence  of  copy- 
ists, and,  as  Jashobeam  is  not  otherwise  historically 
known,  commentators  have  been  much  embarrassed  in 
comparing  them.  The  former  passage  attributes  to  him 
the  defeat  of  800,  the  hitter  of  800  Philistines;  and  the 
question  has  been  whether  there  is  a  mistake  of  figures 
in  one  of  these  accounts,  or  whether  two  different  ex- 
pbits  are  recorded.  Further  difficiities  iiftii  appear  in 
comparing  the  two  texts.  We  have  assumed  Jashobe- 
am to  be  intended  in  both,  but  this  is  open  to  question. 
Tu  Chronicles  we  read,  '*  Jashobeam,  the  Hachmonite, 

-ef  of  the  captains:  he  liiled  up  his  spear  against  800 


men,  slaih  by  him  at  one  time;**  but  in  Samael  [msr- 
gin  ] ,  **  Joshcb-bassebet  the  Tachmonite,  chief  amoog  tbr 
three,  Adino,  of  Ezni,  who  lifted  up  his  spear  su^shA 
800  men,  whom  he  slew.**  That  Jashobeam  the  Hatk- 
m(mite  and  Josheb-bash-shebeth  the  TachnHmite  are  the 
same  person,  is  clear ;  but  may  not  Adino  of  Czni,  wbrme 
name  forms  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  ex]d«i, 
which,  as  related  here,  constitutes  the  sole  discref^Dfr 
between  the  two  texts,  be  another  person?  Bfasnr  so 
explain  it,  and  thus  obtain  a  solution  of  the  difficnkv. 
But  a  further  comparison  of  the  two  vcnes  will  ngam 
suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  vene  last  cited  wmat  be- 
long to  Jashobeam ;  for  not  only  is  the  parallel  incom- 
plete if  we  take  the  last  clause  from  him  and  aangn  it 
to  another,  but  in  doing  this  we  leave  the  ^  chief  amosg 
the  captains"  without  an  exploit,  in  a  list  which  leoonb 
some  feat  of  every  hero.  We  incline,  therefore,  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  suppose  that  Jashobeam,  or  Jo- 
sheb-bash-shebeth, was  the  name  or  title  of  the  dikC 
Adino  and  Eznite  being  descriptive  epithets,  and  Hadn 
monite  the  patronymic  of  the  same  pexson ;  and  the 
remaining  discrepancy  we  account  for,  not  on  the  sup- 
position of  different  exploits,  but  of  one  of  those  com^ 
tions  of  numbers  of  which  several  will  be  found  in  cobb- 
paring  the  books  of  Chronicles  with  thoee  of  Samud  and 
Kings.    B.C.  1014.    See  Adino;  David;  Ezyrrc 

The  exploit  of  breaking  through  the  host  of  the  Pbi- 
listines  to  procure  David  a  draught  of  water  from  tbr 
well  of  Bethlehem  is  ascribed  to  the  three  chief  befoe&, 
and  therefore  to  Jashobeam,  who  was  the  first  of  the 
three  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  13-17;  1  Chron.  xi,  15-19).  KC 
1045. 

3.  We  also  find  a  Jashobeam  who  commanded  24^ 
and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the  month  Nisan  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  2).  He  was  the  son  of  Zabdiel ;  if,  then- 
fore,  he  was  the  same  as  the  foregoing  Jashobeam,  his 
patronymic  of  **the  Hachmonite"  must  be  xefenvd  to 
his  race  or  office  rather  than  to  hb  immediate  father. 
See  Hachmoni. 

Ja'ahnb  [or  Jash'uh]  (Heb.  Yashub%  2=ltr,  re- 
turner;  once  by  error,  !1'^^J,  Yashib'y  in  text  1  Chnja 
vii,  1;  Samar.  Pent,  in  Numb.  Yosheb',  a3*i'';  Sept. 

'laffovfi),  the  name  of  two  men,  or,  perhaps,  the  last  if 
rather  a  place.    See  also  Shear-jashijb. 

1.  The  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of^iaochar  (1 
Chron.  vii,  1 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  24) ;  called  Job  (perhaps  hv 
contraction  or  corruption  [or  possibly  only  by  substito- 
tion,  both  having  the  same  meaning,  one  from  3^  aod 
the  other  from  3^>t])  in  the  parallel  passage  (G^l 
xlvi,  18).  B.C.  1856.  His  descendants  were  called 
Jashubitks  (Hebrew  Yashubi%  '»3*JJ,  Sept,  'lacovjiiy 
Numb,  xxvi,  24). 

2.  One  of  the  "sons"  (?  former  resident*)  of  Bani. 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Exile  (£za  x. 
29).     RC.459. 

Jash^ubi-le^em  (Heb.  Yashu'bi^Le'ckeM,  '^TT 
B^V  t"  "*  pause"  La'chem,  tanb],  returning  home  froin 
battle  or  for  food;  Sept  dirk<rrpt>l/ev  aifrov^  v.  r.  airt- 
orpi^av  ii'c  A*€/i  ;  Vulg.  reversi  sunt  in  Lahem),  appar- 
ently a  person  named  as  a  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  son 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22).  RC.  perhaps  dr.  995.  sin« 
it  added  at  the  end  of  thie  list,  **  And  these  are  andcot 
things.  These  were  the  potters,  aipd  those  that  dweb 
among  plants  and  hedges;  there  they  dwelt  with  the 
king  [?  Solomon;  but, according  to  some,  Pharaoh. dot- 
ing the  residence  in  Egypt]  for  his  work."  P^j^tdr, 
however,  "it  is  a  place,  and  we  should  infer  ftooi  in 
connection  with  Maresha  and  Chozeba— if  Choxeta  be 
Chezib  or  Achzib — that  it  lay  on  the  western  side  of  tbe 
tribe,  in  or  near  the  Shephelah  or  *  plain.'  The  Jewi^ 
explanations,  as  seen  in  Jerome's  Queest,  Ilebr.  on  thb 
passage,  and,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  in  the  Taipia 
on  the  Chronicles  (ed.Wilkins,  p.  29,  30),  menticn  oi' 
Moab  as  the  key  to  the  whole.  Chosseba  is  Elimckcfa: 
Joash  and  Saraph  are  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  who  'had 
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the  dominion  in  Moab*  from  marr3dng  the  two  Moabite 
damselft:  Jashubi-Lehem  is  Naomi  and  Ruth,  who  re- 
turned  (Jasbabi)  to  bread,  or  to  Beth-ZeAent,  after  the 
fiamine:  and  the  *  ancient  words'  point  to  the  book  of 
Kutli  as  the  source  of  the  whole"*  (Smith). 

J'aBh'ubite  (Numb,  xxvi,  24).     See  Jashub,  1. 

See  TezidIs. 


''ai^l  (1  Chron.  xi,  46).    See  Jaasiel. 

Ja'son  ('Ia<7(iiv,  he  that  wUl  cure^  originally  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts),  a  common  Greek 
name,  which  was  frequently  adopted  by  Uellenizing 
Jetrs  as  the  equivalent  of  Je«u«,  Jo$hua  ('li^irovCf  comp. 
Joeephus,  Ant. xii,  5, 1 ;  Aristeas,  Hist,  apud  Hody,  p.  7), 
{OobaUy  with  some  reference  to  its  supposed  coim^ction 
with  iaa^at  (i.  e.  the  heakr),  A  parallel  change  occurs 
in  Aleimns  (£liakim),  while  NicolauMy  DoHtheus,  3/«n«- 
UtuM,  etc,  were  direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names.  It 
occoTB  with  reference  to  several  men  in  the  Apocrypha, 
and  one  in  the  New  Testament. 

X.  Jasox,  thb  son  of  Elbazer  (comp.  Ecdus.  1, 27, 
'Jffotwc  vio^  ^*p^X  BXfa^op,  Codex  A),  was  one  of  the 
oovnmissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  in  conjunction 
with  Eupolemus,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and  mu- 
tual support  with  the  Romans,  B.C.  161  (1  Mace  viii, 
17;  Joeepfaa8,i4ftf.xii,10,6). 

2.  Jason,  the  father  op  Antipater,  who  was  an 
envoy  to  Rome  to.  renew  the  treaty,  at  a  later  period, 
under  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  in  conjunction  with  Nume- 
nius,  the  son  of  Antiochus  (1  Mace  xii,  16;  xiv,  22),  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

3.  Jasox  of  Oyrene,  in  Africa,  was  a  Hellenizing 
Jew  of  the  race  of  those  whom  Ptolemy  Soter  sent  into 
Egypt  (2  Mocc.  i;  Josephus,  ^in/.  xii,  1 ;  Prideaux,  Con- 
mediotif  II,  176).  He  wrote  in  five  books  the  history  of 
Judas  MaccaboBus  and  his  brethren,  and  the  principal 
transactions  of  the  Jews  during  the  reigns  of  Seleucus 

IV  Philopator,  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  and  Antiochus 

V  Eupator  (&C  187-162),  from  which  five  books  most 
of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (q.  v.)  is  abridged.  In 
aU  probability  it  was  written  in  Greek,  and,  from  the 
fact  of  its  including  the  wars  under  Antiochus  Y  Eupa^ 
tor,  it  must  have  been  written  after  B.C.  162.  The 
sources  from  which  Jason  obtained  his  information  are 
unknown,  and  it  is  not  certain  when  either  ho  or  his 
epitomizcr  lived.  All  that  we  know  of  his  history  is 
contained  in  the  few  verses  of  the  2d  Mace  ii,  19-23. 

#.  Jasox,  the  high-priest,  was  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II,  and  the  brother  of  Onias  III.     His  proper 
name  was  Jesus,  but  he  had  changed  it  to  that  of  Jason 
{'liprovc  'Icurova  'iavrov  funovoftcurev  [Josephu8,i4n/. 
xii,  5, 1])*    Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Antiochus  IV 
Epiphanes,  Jason  offered  to  the  king  440  talents  of  yearly 
tribute  if  he  would  invest  him  with  the  high-priesthood, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  (4  Mace,  iv,  17)  (KC. 
dr.  175).    Josephus  says  that  Onias  III  was  dead  on  the 
accession  of  Jason  to  the  high-priesthood,  and  that  Jason 
received  this  post  in  consequence  of  his  nephew,  Onias 
IV,  the  son  of  Onias  III,  being  as  yet  an  infant  (A  nt,  xii, 
5, 1).     Jason  also  offered  a  further  150  talents  for  the 
license  '^  to  set  him  up  a  place  of  exercise,  and  for  the 
training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen"  (2 
Mace  iv,  7-9 ;  Josephus,  A  nL  xii,  5, 1).    This  offer  was 
immediately  accepted  by  Antiochus,  and  Jason  built  a 
gymnasium  at  Jerusalem.    The  effect  of  this  innovation 
was  to  produce  a  stronger  tendency  than  ever  for  Greek 
fashions  and  heathenish  manners,  and  they  so  increased 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  wicked  Jason  that  the 
priests  despised  the  Temple,  and  ^  hastened  ta  be  par- 
takers of  the  unlawful  aUoPwance  in  the  place  of  exercise, 
after  the  game  of  Discus  (q.  v.)  called  them  forth"  (2 
Mace,  iv,  14).    Some  of  the  Jews  even  "^  made  them- 
selves uncircurndsod,'*  that  they  might  appear  to  be 
Greeks  when  they  were  naked  (1  Mace  i,  15 ;  Josephus, 
>4ii/.  xii,5, 1).    At  last,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  cities 
who  used  to  send  embassies  to  Tyre  in  honor  of  Hercules 
(Curtius,  iv,  2 ;  Polybius,  ReHq,  xxxi,  20, 12),  Jason  sent 


special  messengers  {^t^tpovo)  from  Jerusalem,  who  were 
the  newly-elected  citizens  of  Antioch  ('Avriox<7c  ovra^\ 
comp.  2  Mace  iv,  9),  to  carry  800  drachmsB  of  silver  to 
the  sacrifice  of  that  god.  See  Hercules.  The  money, 
however,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  sender,  was  not 
used  for  the  sacrifice  of  Hercules,  but  reserved  for  mak- 
ing triremes,  because  the  bearers  of  it  did  not  think  it 
proper  {did,  rb  fir^  Ka^iiKiiv)  to  employ  it  for  the  sacri- 
fice (2  Mace  iv,  19, 20).  In  B.C.  172  Jason  also  gave  a 
festival  to  Antiochus  when  he  visited  Jerusalem,  Jason 
and  the  citizens  leading  him  in  by  torch-light  and  with 
great  shoutings  (2  Mace,  iv,  22).  Josephus  mentions 
this  visit,  but  8a3r8  that  it  was  an  expedition  ctgainst  Je- 
rusalem, and  that  Antiochus,  upon  obtaining  possession 
of  ihe  city,  slew  many  of  the  Jews,  and  plundered  it  of 
a  great  deal  of  money  {Ant,  xii,  5, 3).  The  crafty  Ja- 
son, however,  soon  found  a  yet  more  cunning  kinsman, 
who  removed  him  from  his  office  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  with  his  brother,  Onias  HI. 
Meuelaus,  the  son  of  Simon  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  5, 1 ;  Si- 
mon's brother,  2  Mace,  iv,  23),  governor  of  the  Temple, 
having  been  sent  by  Jason  to  Antiochus,  knew  how, 
through  flattery  and  by  offering  800  talents  more  than 
Jason,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  king.  Antiochus  imme- 
diately gave  him  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  Jason  was 
forced  to  fiee  into  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  (2 
Mace,  iv,  2G).  See  Menelaus.  In  RC 170,  Antiochus 
having  undertaken  his  second  expedition  into  Egj'pt, 
there  was  a  rumor  that  he  was  dead,  and  Jason  made  an 
attack  upon  Jerusalem  and  committed  many  atrocities. 
He  was,  however,  forced  again  to  flee  into  the  country 
of  the  Ammonites  (2  Mace,  v,  5-7).  At  length,  being 
accused  before  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians,  he  was  com- 
pelled "  to  flee  from  city  to  city,  pursued  of  all  men.  and 
being  held  in  abomination  as  an  open  enemy  of  his 
country  and  countrymen,"  and  eventually  retired  into 
Egypt  (2  Mace,  v,  8).  lie  afterwards  retired  to  take 
refiige  among  the  Lacedaemonians, "  thinking  there  to 
find  succor  by  reason  of  his  kindred'^  (2  Mace,  v,  9 ; 
compare  1  Mace,  xii,  7, 21 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  4, 10 ;  see 
Prideaux,  Connect,  ii,  140 ;  Frankel,  Monatschri/},  1853, 
p.  45G),  and  perished  miserably  "  in  a  strange  laud** 
(comp.  Dan.  xii,  80  sq. ;  Mace,  i,  12  sq.).  His  body  re- 
mained without  burial,  and  he  had  "  none  to  mourn  for 
him"  (2  Mace  v,  9, 10).    See  High-priest. 

5.  Jason  of  Tiiessalonica  was  the  host  of  Paul 
and  Silas  at  that  city.  In  consequence,  his  house  was 
assaulted  by  the  Jews  i«order  to  seize  the  apostle,  but, 
not  finding  him,  they  dragged  Jason  and  other  brethren 
before  the  ruler  of  the  city,  who  released  them  on  secu- 
rity (Acts  xvii,  5-9).  A.D.  48.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi,  21 
as  one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Paul,  and  probably  accompa- 
nied him  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth  (A.D.  54).  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  apostle  into 
Asia,  though  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Jason  and  Se- 
cundus  were  the  same  person  (Acts  xx,  4).  Alford  says 
Secundus  is  altogether  unknown  (Acts,  1.  e).  Aocoid- 
ing  to  tradition,  Jason  was  bishop  of  Tarsus  (Fabridus, 
Lux  Evangelil,  p.  91, 92). 

Jasper  {p'ff6'^',yashepheh\  proh, polished  or  gUtter* 
inff,  lacnrcc)}  a  gem  of  various  colors,  as  purple,  cerulean, 
but  mostly  green  like  the  emerald,  although  duller  in 
hue  (Pliny,  NaL  Hist,  xxxvii,8, 9 ;  Epiphanius,  De  Gfm- 
mis,  §  6 ;  Braun,  De  Vest,  Sacerdot,  ii,  19).  "  It  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest*s  breast- 
plate (Exod.  xxviii,  20 ;  xxxix,  13),  and  the  first  of  the 
twelve  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi,  19) :  the  difference  in  the  order  seems  to  show 
that  no  emblematical  importance  was  attached  to  that 
feature.  It  was  the  stone  employed  in  the  superstrucU 
ure  (Iv^ofAfiaic)  of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi,  18).  It  further  appears  among  the  stones  which 
adorned  the  king  of  T3n'e  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13).  Lastly,  it 
is  the  emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  divine 
Being  (Rev.  iv,  3).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  as 
far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi,  11),  are 
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that  it  WIS  *  most  prectoas,*  and  '  Hke  ciystal'  (cpvirraX- 
Af ^Mv) ;  not  exactly  '  dear  as  crystal/  as  in  the  A.  Y^ 
but  of  a  crystal  hue :  the  term  is  applied  to  it  m  this 
sense  by  Diosoorides  (v.  160 :  XiOoc  icunei^  o  ftiv  tiq 
itm  fffiapayii^wPf  6  Si  jcpiMrroXX^Jijc).  We  may  also 
infer  from  Rev.  iv,  8  that  it  was  a  stone  f)f  brilliant 
and  transparent  light**  (Smith).  The  ancient  jasper 
thus  appears  to  have  been  frequently  tomslucent,  but 
the  modem  is  opaque.  A  brown  variety  existed  in 
Egypt.  The  jssper  of  the  ancients,  therefore,  compre- 
hended various  precious  stones  not  readily  identifiable 
(RosenmUUer,  BibL  AWterthunu  IV,  i,  42 ;  Moore's  Anc 
Mm,  p.  163).  What  is  now  properly  called  jasper  by 
mineralogists  is  a  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  quartz,  of 
several  varieties,  mostly  the  common,  the  EgypHany  and 
the  striped;  of  different  colors — whitish,  yellow,  green, 
reddish,  etc,  sometimes  spotted  or  banded ;  occurring 
either  in  masses  or  loose  crystals,  and  susceptiUe  of  a 
fine  polish  (see  the  Lond.  EncyclopcBdiay  s.  v.).    See  Gem. 

Jaspis,  Gottfried  Sieoxund,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Meissen  April  8, 1766.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1792  as  pastor  at  PUchau.  In  1814  he  was 
called  to  the  Nicolai  church  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  15, 1823.  While  he  distingmshed  himself  greatly 
as  a  preacher,  it  is  particularly  as  a  writer  in  BibUcal 
literature  that  Jaspis*s  name  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here.  He  published  an  excellent  Latin  translation  of 
the  apostolic  epistles  (lips.  1793-95;  new  ed.  1821, 8vo). 
His  polemical  and  homiletical  works  are  now  no  longer 
regarded  as  of  any  value.  "He  was  a  man  of  pure 
aims  and  cheerful  piety,  and  a  good  scholar  and  preach- 
er.**— Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Adelung*s  Addenda  to  Jocher, 
Gelehrten  Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Jassasa,  Al  (or  the  Spy\  a  Mohammedan  name  for 
a  beast  which  is  to  be  one  of  their  signs  of  the  approach 
of  the  day  of  judgment :  When  the  sentence  shall  be  ready 
to  Jail  upon  themj  toe  will  cause  a  beast  to  come  forth 
unto  them  out  of  the  earth,  which  shall  speak  unto  them. 
It  is  supposed  by  them  that  it  will  appear  first  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  Mount  Safa,  or  in  the  territory 
of  Tayef.  She  is  to  be  a  monster  in  size,  and  so  swift 
that  no  human  being  shall  be  able  to  pursue  her  in  her 
rapid  flight  through  this  world,  marldng  the  believers 
from  the  unbelievers, "  that  every  person  may  be  known 
at  the  day  of  judgment  for  wlmt  he  really  is.**  See 
Sale«  Prelim.  Dissert,  to  the  Koran,  p.  79;  Broughton, 
Biblioth,  HisL  iSac.  i,  506.         * 

Jasn^'buB  ('laaovpoc)f  the  Gnecizcd  form  (1  Esd. 
ix,  80)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  29)  Jashub  (q.  v.). 

Jataka  (literally  relating  to  birth)  is  the  name  of 
a  Buddhistic  work  consisting  of  a  series  of  books  which 
contain  an  account  of  550  previous  births  of  S&kya  Mu- 
ni, or  the  Buddha.  Several  tales  that  pass  under  the 
name  of  iEsop's  fables  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection 
of  legends.    See  Buddhism. 

Ja^tal  (Arap  v.  r.  *Iar6X),  a  conrupt  Greek  form  (1 
Esd.  V,  28)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  Neh.  vii,  45) 
Atbr  (q.  v.). 

Jath'nidl  (Heb.  YathniiV,  t^<^:^!«,  given  by  God, 
otherwise  praiser  of  God;  Sept.  Ncr^ava  v.  r.  Na3a- 
vaffX,  'la^avajjX),  the  fourth  son  of  Meshelemiah,  one 
of  the  Levitical  (Korhite)  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  2).     KC  1014. 

Jat'tir  (Heb.  YaHir',  *l"»n^  [in  Josh,  xv,  48,  else- 
where "defectively**  "^T}^], pre-eminent ;  Sept.  'le^ip  or 
'ie^tp),  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  48, 
where  it  is  named  between  Shamir  and  Soooh)  assigned 
to  the  priesto  (Josh,  xxi,  14;  1  Chron.  vi,  67).  It  was 
one  of  the  places  in  the  south  where  David  used  to 
haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and  to  his  friends  in  which 
he  sent  gifU  firom  the  spoil  of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  XXX,  27).  The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David's 
«'ard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  88 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  40)  were  possibly 
Jattir,  living  memorials  to  him  of  his  early  diffi- 


culties. According  to  Eusebins  and  Jerome  (^Omomatf. 
s.  V.  Jether),  it  was  in  their  day  a  veiy  large  hwmlrt.  ia- 
habited  by  Christians,  twenty  Roman  miles  fiom  Eke- 
theropolis,  in  the  district  of  the  Daroma,  near  ^lolatitt 
(Reland,  Palast,  p.  885>  It  is  named  by  Hsp-Paidii, 
the  Jewish  traveller ;  but  the  passage  is  defective,  sad 
little  can  be  gathered  from  it  (Zunz,  iu  Ash^s  jBo^L  t/ 
Tudela,  ii,  442).  The  required  position  answers  neaiir 
to  that  of  the  modem  village  of  ^A  ttir,  disoovaed  b^ 
Dr.  fiobinson  {Researches,  ii,  194,  625)  in  this  n^*^ 
"  marked  by  caves  upon  a  hill*'  (ocMop.  Wilaon,  Loads  o/* 
Bible,  i,  853),  and  situated  fifteen  miles  south  of  He- 
bron, and  five  north  of  Moladah  (Schwaiz,  PalesHtit,  ^ 
105).  It  contains  extensive  ruins  (Tristram,  Laisd  of 
Israel,  p.  888> 

Jauffret,  Gaspard  Jca^i  A!a>R^  Jo6Epn,a  Fkesdi 
Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  La  Roque-Bmo- 
sane,  Provence,  Dec.  18, 1759.  He  was  educated  at  Toa- 
lon  and  Aix,  then  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made 
can<Hi  of  Aulp.  He  subsequently  went  to  Pans,  when 
he  conrinued  his  theological  studies  under  the  pfiests  •( 
St  Roch  and  St,  Sulpice,  and  in  1791  established  the  pe> 
riodical  AmuUes  de  la  Religion  et  du  SenHmemt,  aiaed 
against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  ciergy.  He  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Amnie$  BeUf- 
ieuses.  About  1801  he  acted  as  vicar-general  of  eardiiMl 
Fesch,  at  Lyon,  during  the  latter's  embassy  to  Rome,  aad 
he  here  labored  with  the  people  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
Concordat*  Cardinal  Fesch  subsequently  caDed  Inn  10 
Paris,  where;  Jauffiret  established  a  number  of  reiigiaas 
societies,  and  obtained  many  privileges  for  divers  oaa- 
gregations  of  monks  and  nuns  through  the  influence  of 
his  patron.  Made  chaplain  of  the  emperor,  he  was  is 
July,  1806,  appointed  bishop  of  Metz,  and  oonseerstri 
Dec  8  of  the  samejrear,  still  retaining  bis  imperial  chsp- 
laincy.  This  position  he  improved  fay  establidui^  • 
number  of  seminaries  and  Roman  Catholic  scdioob  of  all 
kinds.  In  1810  he  was  one  of  the  persons  aent  to  meet 
the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  and  subsequently  becsme 
her  confessor.  In  1811  he  was  rewarded  for  h»  seal  is 
promoting  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  from  his  fint  wile  hr 
the  archbishopric  of  Aix ;  but  he  never  really  held  tkii 
position,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  betwcm  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  and  finally  felt  constrained  to  renoosoe 
it  He  died  at  Paris  May  13, 1828.  He  wrote  De  b 
Religion  a  VAssemUie  Nationale  (1790^1, 8vo ;  atten  re- 
printed under  divers  Utles)  i—Dm  Culte  public  (1795.  :2 
vols.  8vo ;  8d  ed.  1815) : — Memoirepomr  sercir  a  VIHtf. 
de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Philosophie  (Anon.  Paris,  1808,3 
vols.  8vo),  besides  a  number  of  controversial  and  pcscti- 
cal  works.  See  Ami  de  la  Religion  et  db  JM,  xxxrl 
G5-74;  CAroR^e  Religieuse,  vi,  289-^05;  Qo^raxd,/^ 
France  Litteraire, — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Gsmirale,  xxvi 
410  sq.     (J.N. P.) 

Java,  an  island  in  the  Malay  archipdago,  and,  MStet 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  laigest  in  the  Sundia  groqv  » 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Dutch  power  in  the  East.  The 
island  is  680  miles  long,  by  85  to  120  miles  broad,  sitd 
has  an  area  of  49,780  square  miles.  The  popolatko  hsi 
very  rapidly  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  19ih 
century.  AVhile  in  1812  it  amounted  only  to  4,500.000 
inhabitants,  it  numbered  in  1845  9,560,000  (of  whoo 
106,088  were  Chinese,  81,216  Arabs,  16,308  Europeaw 
and  their  descendants,  and  5111  slaves)  ;  in  1864. 
18,649,680  (26,460  Europeans,  and  156,890  Chinese^: 
and  in  1869,  15,578,000  (Europeans,  29,189 ;  Chroe^ 
172,280).  The  natives  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  but  t« 
two  different  nations — the  Javanese  in  the  east,  and  tbf 
less  numerous  Sundanese  in  the  west.  The  Javanese  sn 
a  peaceable,  frugal,  and  indilstrious  people,  who  hsrc 
made  greater  progress  in  agriculture  than  any  otbn 
people  of  Asia  except  the  Qiinese  ami  Japanese.  Ii 
1827  Java  was  invaded  by  the  Arabs,  who  sul^i^ 
ted  the  whole  island,  and  established  in  it  the  Moham- 
medan religion  and  customs.  Only  in  the  rennote  mono- 
tains  a  few  thousand  worshippers  of  Buddha  and  Bnb- 
ma  remain.    The  rains  of  many  temples^  images,  ssd 
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tombe  prove,  howerer,  thmt  at  an  eariy  period  Brah' 
nuinlsm  struck  deep  root  among  the  people.  The 
Portuguese,  who  eame  to  Java  in  1679,  as  well  as 
the  English  who  arrived  later,  were  expelled  by  the 
I>atch,  who  established  themselves  in  Java  in  1594, 
and  steadily  advanced  in  the  conquest  of  the  island 
nntil  only  two  native  states  were  left — Soerakarta,  or 
Solo,  with  690,000  inhabitants,  and  Djodjkarta,  with 
340,000  inhabitants.  From  1811  to  1816  the  island  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  British,  who  had  conquered  it,  but 
in  181G  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  In  consequence 
of  the  bad  administration  a  number  of  outbreaks  took 
place,  among  which,  in  particular,  that  of  DJepo  Negoro, 
in  1825,  was  very  dangerous,  until  at  length  the  gov- 
ernors. Van  der  Capellen  and  Jan  van  den  Busch,  suc- 
ceeded, by  encouraging  agriculture,  and  by  other  meas- 
ures, in  developing  the  productivit}'  and  prosperity  of  the 
island  to  a  high  degree.  In  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  Jan.  1, 1860,  slavery  was  abolished  in  Java,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  Dutch  colonies.  During  the  rule  of  the 
Pcwtnguese  the  Catholic  miasionaries  formed  some  na- 
tive conii^regations,  of  which  only  a  few  remnants  are 
left  at  Batavia  and  Depok.  The  Dutch  government 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  missionary  labor,  and  Protes- 
tant missions  were  not  begun  until  the  island  passed,  in 
1811,  under  the  rule  of  England.  The  first  society  in 
the  field  was  the  London  Missionary  (since  1818),  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  English  Baptists.  But  both 
societies  confined  thdr  eflbrts  chiefly  to  the  Chinese  and 
the  Malays.  Their  missionaries  were  allowed  to  remain 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch  administration,  but 
they  had  to  submit  to  many  restrictions,  until,  in  1842, 
all  non-Dut(^  missionaries  in  the  Dutch  colonies  were 
forbidden  to  perform  any  missionaiy  labors.  Thus  only 
the  Rotterdam  Missionaiy  Society,  which  had  beg^n  its 
operations  in  Batavia  and  the  neighborhood  in  1820, 
was  able  to  continoe  the  nusaionary  w<M>k.  A  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  labors  of  this  society  by  a  journey 
of  riattation  on  the  part  of  its  inspector.  A  mission  sta- 
tion was  established  at  Samarang,  and  a  second  very 
promising  field  opened  in  the  province  of  Surabaya,  with 
Modjo  Wamo  as  centre,  whence  the  mission  extended 
to  Kediii  and  Malang.  The  society,  in  1866,  supported 
in  Java  three  missionaries  and  several  native  agents. 
In  1851  a  society  for  home  and  foreign  missions  was 
formed  at  Batavia,  with  which  the  Dutch  section  of  the 
Java  Committee  at  Amsterdam  associated  itself.  The 
society  labored  in  Batavia  and  the  neighborhood,  in 
particular  among  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  and  took  sev- 
eral brethren  of  the  Society  of  Gossner  into  its  service. 
In  1854  the  Mennonite  Missionary  Society  at  Amster- 
dam (Doopgezinde  Yereeniging)  began  its  operations  at 
Djapara,  while  the  Nederland  Zendings  Yereeniging, 
which  was  established  in  1858,  opened  missions  among 
the  Sundanese,  to  whom  it  has  also  undertaken  to  give 
a  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  employed  in  1866  five 
mtasionaries,  and  had  four  stations.  The  NederL  Gere- 
formeerde  Zendings  Yereeniging  has  also  established 
several  missions  (in  1866  three  nussionaries)  in  Java, 
and  the  Utrecht  Mlsaonary  Society  has  begun  miBsion- 
ary  operations  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Bali,  where 
Buddhum  is  still  prevalent.  The  Dutch  government 
continues  to  be  an3rthing  but  favorable  to  the  missions, 
but  patronizes  the  diffusbn  of  education,  and  has  re- 
cently established  for  that  purpose  a  native  normal 
school  at  Bandong.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  has 
a  vicar  apostolic  in  the  city  of  Batavia.  The  govern- 
ment pays  the  salaries  of  eight  priests.  The  Catholic 
population  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Dutch  soldiers 
and  Indo-Portuguese. — Newcomb,  Cyclopmdia  of  Mis- 
nom;  Qrundemaimj  Mitsumt' A  (ku ;  Wetzer  u.Welte, 
Kirehm-Lexihrn,  xii,  569,  691.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ja'ran  (Hebrew  Yavan^  1JJ,  of  foreign  origin),  the 

name  of  a  person  (borrowed  from  that  of  his  descend- 
ants) and  also  of  a  city. 

1.  (Sept.  'lavav  in  Gen.  x,  2, 4 ;  *Iavav  in  1  Chron.  i, 
5,7;  »>''E\Xacml8a.lxvi,19andE2ek.xxvii,  18;  else- 


where ol  "EXXj^i'cc*)  'I^^  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and 
the  father  of  Elishah,  Taxshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim 
(Gen.  X,  2, 4 ;  1  Chron.  i,  5, 7).  RC.  post  2514.  Hence 
for  the  country  settled  by  his  posterity,  supposed  to  be 
Greece^  L  e.  Ionia  (whence  the  Heb.  name),  whidi  prov- 
ince, settled  by  colonists  from  the  mother  country,  was 
better  known  to  the  Orientals,  as  lying  nearer  to  them, 
than  HeUas  itself  (see  Geaenius,  Tkes,  Heb,  p.  587).  It 
is  mentioned  among  the  places  where  the  Syrians  ob- 
tained articles  of  traffic  (oomp.  Bochart,  PhaUg^  iii,  8), 
namely,  brass  and  slaves  (Ezck.  xxvii,  18) ;  as  a  distant 
country  among  the  **  isles  of  the  sea**  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19). 
Alexander  the  Great  is  styled  king  of  Javan  ("  Gnecia," 
Dan.  viii,21;  X,  20;  oomp.xi,  2;  Zech.ix,13).    In  Joel 

iii,  6,  the  patronymic  occurs  D*'D1^rt"'^3a,  sons  of  "  the 
Gnedans,"  like  the  poetic  vliQ  'Axaititv.  See  Ethnol- 
ogy. This  name,  or  its  analogue,  is  found  as  a  designa- 
tion of  Greece  not  only  in  aU  the  Shemitic  dialects,  but 
also  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Old  Persic,  and  the  Egyptian 
(Knobel,  VdUcertafelj  p.  78  sq.),  and  the  form  'Idovcc  *p- 
pears  in  Homer  as  the  designation  of  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Attica  {lUadf  xiii,  685),  while  .£schyltis  and 
Aristophanes  make  their  Persian  interlocutors  call  the 
Greeks  'IdovtQ  (^Eschylus,  Pers.  174, 555, 911,  etc. ;  Aris- 
toph.  A  cham.  104, 106),  and  the  Scholiast  on  the  latter  of 
these  passages  from  Aristophanes  expressly  says,  Hav- 
rac  rove  "EXKijvaQ  'Idovac  oi  ^apfiapoi  IkoKow. 
"The  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  the  rime  of  Sargon  (about  B.C.  709),  in  the  form 
of  Yavnan  or  Yuium,  as  descriptive  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  Assyrians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  pow- 
er of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  widely  spread  throughout 
the  East  The  name  was  probably  introduced  into  Asia 
by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians  were  naturally 
better  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races  on 
account  of  their  commercial  activity  and  the  high  pros- 
perity of  their  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. The  extension  of  the  name  westward  to  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians,  was  but  a  natural 
process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  already  had 
to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.  It  can  Hardly  be  im- 
agined that  the  early  Hebrews  themselves  had  any  act- 
ual acquaintance  with  the  Greeks;  it  is,  however,  worth 
mentioning,  as  illustrative  of  the  communicadon  which 
existed  between  the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that,  amongst 
the  artists  who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of 
Esarhaddon^s  palaces,  the  names  of  several  Greek  artists 
appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlinson's  Uerod.  i, 
483).  At  a  later  period  the  Hebrews  must  have  gained 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  through  the  Egyp- 
tians. Psammetichus  (B.C.  664-610)  employed  lonians 
and  Carians  as  mercenaries,  and  showed  them  so  much 
favor  that  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body : 
the  Greeks  were  settled  near  Bubastis,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar  (Herod,  ii, 
154).  The  same  policy  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
monarchs,  especially  AmasLs  (B.C.571-525),who  gave  the 
Greeks  Naucratis  as  a  commercial  emporium.  It  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  any  information  which  the  Hebrews 
acquired  in  relation  to  the  Greeks  must  have  been 
through  the  indirect  means  to  which  we  have  adverted ; 
the  Greeks  themselves  were  very  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  southern  coast  of  ^yna  until  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Theearliest  notices  of  Palestine 
occur  in  the  works  of  Hecataens  (B.C.  594-486),  who 
mentions  only  the  two  towns  Canytis  and  Card^tus; 
the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  country  as 
Syria  Palseetina,  and  notices  incidentally  the  towns  As- 
calon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana  (Bataniea  ?),  and  Cadytis,  the 
same  as  the  Canytis  of  Hecatieus,  probably  Gaza.  These 
towns  were  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  uncertain  Ecbatana,  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  no  Greek  had,  down  to  this  late  period, 
travelle<l  through  Palestme"  (Smith).  See  Grkeck. 
2.  (Sept' olvoc  v.r.  'luivdvy  'laov&v.)    A  region  or 
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town  of  Arabia  Felix,  whence  the  Syrians  procured 
manufactures  of  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  (£zek.  xxvii, 
19) ;  probably  the  Javan  mentioned  in  the  Camus  (p. 
1817)  as  "a  town  of  Yemen,*"  and  **a  port  of  Ispahan/' 
Some  confound  this  with  the  preceding  name  (Credner 
and  Hitzig,  on  Joel  iii,  6 ;  see  Meier  on  Joel,  p.  166),  but 
Tuch  (on  Gen,  p.  210)  suggests  tliat  it  may  have  been  so 
named  as  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks. 
By  a  change  of  reading  (see  Hiivemick,  ad  loc.)  in  an 
associated  word  (it^Kp,/roi»  Uzal^  for  ^^XT3,  tpun,  i.  e. 
thread),  some  critics  have  thought  they  find  another 
place  mentioned  in  the  same  vicinity  (see  Bochart,  Pha- 
leg,  I,  ii,  21 ;  RoscnmUller,  BibL  Geog,  iii,  296-806). 

Javelin  is  the  rendering  ii^tho  Auth.Vcrs.  of  two 
Heb.  terms:  H^sn  (chanith\  so  called  from  itsjkxibili- 
tjDf  a  lance  (1  Sam.  xviii,  10, 11;  xix,  9,  10;  xx,  33; 
elsewhere  "  spear") ;  and  npi  {ro'machy  from  its  pier- 
c%ng)j  a  lance  for  heavy-armed  troops  (Numb,  xxv,  7 ; 
"lancet,**  L  e.  spear-head,  1  Kings  xviii,  28;  "buckler," 
incorrectly,  1  Chron.  xii,  8;  elsewhere  "spear").  See 
Armor. 

Jaw  (usually  and  properiy  '^ni,  lechi'y  rendered  also 
"jaw-bone ;"  once  0*'Hipbp,  malkochim^  "jaws,"  Psa. 
xxii,  15,  elsewhere  "  prey ;"  also  m3?knT3,  methcdleoth' " 
"jaws,"  Job  xxix,  17;  "jaw  teeth,"  Prov.  xxx,  14; 
"  cheek  teeth,"  Joel  i,  6).  The  denuded  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass  afforded  Samson  (q.  v.)  a  not  unsuitable  weapon 
(see  Seiffcrheld,  De  maxilla  asini,  Tubing.  1716)  for  the 
great  carnage  which  he  once  effected  (Judg.  xv,  15). 
See  Lehi. 

Jay,  William,  a  very  distinguished  English  Inde- 
pendent minister,  was  bom  at  Tisbury,  county  of  Wilts, 
in  1769.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  poor  stone-cutter,  and  ob- 
tained hb  education  by  the  influence  and  charity  of 
iDriends  he  made  as  a  youth,  distinguishing  himself  even 
then  by  great  natural  abilities  and  ready  acquisition. 
When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  preach- 
ing, and  before  he  had  passed  his  minority  he  is  said  to 
have  delivered  no  less  than  1000  sermons.  Like  Wes- 
ley, he  often  preached  out-doors ;  and  he  himself  relates 
the  history  cjf  his  early  life  thus :  "  In  the  milder  sea- 
sons which  would  allow  of  it,  we  often  addressed  large 
numbers  out  of  doors ;  and  manv  a  clear  and  calm  even- 
ing  I  have  preached  down  the  day  on  the  corner  of  a 
common,  or  upon  the  green  turf  before  the  cottage  door. 
These  neighborhoods  were  supplied  sometimes  weekly 
and  sometimes  fortnightly,  both  on  the  week-days  and 
on  the  Sabbaths.  We  always  on  the  Sabbaths  avoid- 
ed, if  possible,  the  church  hours;  and  on  week-days  we 
commonly  omitted  the  services  during  the  hay  and  com 
harvest,  that  we  might  not  give  reasonable  offence  to 
the  farmers,  or  entice  the  peasants  away  from  their  la- 
bor before  their  usual  time.  I  would  also  remark  that 
we  did  not  always,  in  these  efforts,  encounter  much  op- 
position; indeed,  I  remember  only  a  few  instances  in 
which  we  suffered  persecution  from  violence  or  mde- 
ness."  Jan.  31, 1791,  he  was  made  preacher  of  Argylo 
Chapel,  Bath,  and  here  he  labored  for  sixty-two  years 
with  great  distinction.  Jay  was  not  excelled  even  by  the 
greatest  of  pulpit  orators  for  which  England  has  been  so 
justly  celebrated  within  the  last  100  years.  John  Foster 
calls  him  the  "prince  of  preachers;"  Sheridan  pro- 
nounced him  "the  most  natural  orator'*  he  had  ever 
heard ;  Dr.  James  Hamilton  as  a  preacher  who  filled 
him  "  with  wonder  and  delight  ;*'  and  Beckford  as  pos- 
sessing a  mind  like  "  a  clear,  transparent  stream,  flow- 
ing so  freely  as  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
inexhaustible."  He  died  in  December,  1853, "  beloved 
and  trusted  by  religious  professors  of  all  sects**  {London 
A  thenaum,  Sept.  30, 1854).  "  Mr.  Jay  was  not  only  a  pi- 
ous and  eminently  successful  preacher,  but  a  verj*  genial 
and  interesting  man ;  a  sagacious  observer,  yet  of  child- 
like simplicity  in  taste  and  disposition ;  possessed  of  a 
fine,  though  sometimes  quaint  humor ;  a  most  instrac- 
tive  and  pleasant  companion,  rich  in  anecdote  and  remi- 


niscence, and  able,  firom  personal  knowledge,  to  girt 
living  sketches  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  who  hid 
appeared  in  the  religious  worid,  high-flying  bigou  a- 
cepted,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  etifier 

pajrt  of  the  present  century He  was  not  a  nrkt 

Calvinist,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  the  '  exclosive'  pin 
of  the  Calvinistic  creed  in  any  form.     He  belierfd  m 
*'  two  grand  tmths* — '  that  if  we  are  saved,  it  is  emircjr 
of  (lod's  grace ;  and  if  we  are  lost,  it  will  be  oitii^ 
from  ourselves.*     He  held  to  these  firmly,  though  b« 
might  not  see  the  connection  between  them.    'Tbe 
connection,*  he  says, '  is  like  a  chain  aanoss  the  river;  I 
can  see  the  two  ends,  but  not  the  middle ;  not  because 
there  is  no  real  union,  but  because  it  is  under  wskt.' 
As  to  Church  polity,  Mr.  Jay  inclined,  on  the  whok,  lo 
Presbyteriamsm,  with  a  special  leaning,  perhaps,  on  ooe 
point — that  of  mutual  ministerial  oversight  and  rafne- 
sibility — to  Wesleyan  Methodism.     But  he  did  not  l<- 
lieve  any  particular  ybrm  of  polity  to  be  of  divine  to- 
thority"  {London  Quart,  RevietCj  18M,  p.  553  sq.).    B« 
kno^ni  of  his  varied  and  extensive  writings  axe  Monu^ 
and  Evening  Exercises  (voL  i-iv  of  the  collectire  ediiwa 
of  his  Works,  ed.  of  1842)  :—The  Christian  cofdemjiafd 
(voL  vi  of  his  WorJa) :  —  Mornings  tcith  Jesus  (1<4, 
8vo).    His  Works  were  published  entire  (Bath,  1W2-H 
12  vols.  8vo ;  New  York,  3  vols.  8vo).     Sec  Attt(Aio^ 
phy  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay,  with  Remiidscenca  ofnu 
distinguished  Conten^raries,  Selections  Jrvm  kis  Cffrn- 
spondence,  etc,  edited  by  George  Redford,  DJ).,  LLIX, 
and  John  Angiell  James  (Lond.  1854,  8vo ;  8d  ed.  1S55^; 
Wilson,  Memoir  of  Jay  (1854, 8vo) ;  Wallace,  Portraii' 
ure  of  Jay  (1862, 12mo);  Allibone,  Diet  ofAutkor$,i 
857 ;  Princeton  Review,  v,  369  sq. ;  Meth,  Quart.  Rnine, 
v,335.     (J.H.W.) 

Jayad^va,  a  celebrated  Hindn  poet,  who,  acoani- 
ing  to  some,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  llth,  a«a^ 
ing  to  others  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centmy  tftcr 
Christ.  His  roost  renowned  work  is  the  Gitagoemtia, 
an  erotic  poem  in  honcv  of  the  Hindu  deity  Kiidms  (sa 
incamadon  of  Vishnu)  and  his  wife  Riidba.  It  is  intn- 
preted  both  in  a  literal  and  a  mystical  sense.— Cho- 
bers,  Cydoptedia,  s.  v. 

Ja3rne,  Peter,  a  pioneer  Methodist  Episcc^  mhi- 
ister,  bom  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  1778,  entered  tbe 
itinerancy  in  1797,  and  in  1805-6  was  stationed  m  Bos- 
ton, where  he  died  Sept,  6,  1806.  Mr.  Jayne  was  a  nun 
of  great  promise  and  rare  abilities.  His  style  wis  twe 
and  vigorous,  his  piety  consistent,  and  his  manners  in- 
genuous. His  early  death  was  deplored  by  his  brethren 
as  the  eclipse  of  a  morning  star.  Sec  Minutes  of  Con- 
ferences, i,  146 ;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Methodism^  i,  cb. 
xxvi.     (G.L.T.) 

Ja'sar  (i)  'la^^p  v.  r.  *\a^i\v),  a  CJnecizcd  form  (I 
Mace  V,  8)  of  Jaazer  (q.  v.). 

Ja'ser  (Numb,  xxxii,  1,  3;  Josh,  xxi,  39;  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  5 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  81 ;  xxvi,  81 ;  Isa.  xvi,  ^,  9;  Jff. 
xlviii,  32).    See  Jaazer. 

Ja'ziz  (Heb.  Yaziz',  1"^^^, prominent ;  Scf^tlmlH 
V.  r.  'laCi'O*  *  Hagarite  overseer  of  David's  flocks  (\ 
Chron.  xxvii,  31),  which  were  probably  pastured  on  rbe 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  nomad  country  where  the  f*^re- 
fathers  of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  v,  1^221 
B.C.  1014.    See  Hagarite. 

Jealousy  (nX3p,  C^Xoc),  properiy  the  feeling  of 
suspicion  of  a  wife's  purity  (Numb,  v,  14 ) ;  often  osed 
of  Jehovah's  sensitive  regnd  for  the  true  faith  of  ws 
Church  (Exod.  xx,  6,  etc;  2  Cor.  xi,  2).  See  Mai- 
RiAGK.  The  same  term  is  sometimes  used  for  anger  « 
indignation,  or  an  intense  interest  for  the  honor  •»* 
prosperity  of  another  (Psa.lxxix,6;  1  Cor.  x,  22;  he^ 
i,  14 ;  viii,  2).  Conjugal  jealousy  is  one  of  the  strong** 
passions  of  our  nature  (Prov.  vi,84 ;  Cant.  viii,6).  WbM 
God  is  said  to  be  sl  jealous  God,  or  to  be  moved  to/n/- 
ousy,  or  when  the  still  stronger  expression  is  iiswl  "•''' 
hovah,  whose  name  is  JeakfwT  (Exod.  xxiv,  14),  we  «« 
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to  nndenUnd  this  language  as  employed  to  mustrate, 
niher  than  to  represent,  the  emotions  of  the  divine 
mind.  The  same  causes  operating  upon  the  human 
mind  would  produce  what  we  call  anger,  jealousy,  re- 
pentance, grieif^  etc ;  and  therefore,  when  these  emotions 
are  ascribed  to  the  mind  of  God,  this  language  is  used 
because  such  emotions  can  be  represented  to  us  by  no 
other.  Thus  God  is  represented  to  us  as  a  husband,  re> 
lated  to  his  Church  by  a  marriage  covenant  that  binds 
her  to  be  wholly  for  him,  and  not  for  another.  The 
more  sincere  and  constant  the  love,  the  more  sensitive 
is  the  heart  to  the  approach  of  a  rival ;  and  the  thought 
of  such  affection  being  alienated  or  corrupted  fills  the 
Boul  with  grief  and  indignation.  So  God  commends  the 
puri^,  the  fervency,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  love  to  his 
Church  by  the  most  terrific  expressions  of  jealousy.  See 
Idolatry. 

JEALOUSY,  IMAGE  OF  (nK3)?rT  b^O,  Sept  <i- 
Kwv  rov  ZfJ^ov^tVvlg.  idolum  ze/t),  an  idolatrous  object 
seen  l^  the  prophet  in  that  remarkable  vision  which 
portrayed  to  him  the  abominations  that  called  down  the 
divine  vengeance  on  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  viii,  3,  5).  See 
I>LvcERT,  Chamber  of.  It  stood  upon  ^pedestal  (SCIlS, 
"seat")  within  the  inner  or  priests'  court  of  the  Temple, 
adjoining  the  great  altaif  and  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  statue  of  Astarte,  which  Manasseh  had 
the  audacious  effrontery  to  erect  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts (2  Kings  xxi,  7).  See  Asiitoreth.  This  idol, 
arresting  the  attention  of  all  who  came  to  worship  just 
as  they  entered,  claimed,  as  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  their 
adoration,  and  thus  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  God 
of  heaven  (sec  Henderson,  Commentary^  ad  loc ;  Bieder- 
mann,  De  idolo  zeli,  Frcib.  1757).     See  Idou 

JEALOUSY-OFFERING  (riXJp  nnpp,  Septuag. 
^<rio  Zv^OTuirioQ^  Vulgate  ablatio  zelotypia)  was  the 
name  of  a  '^  meat-offering**  which  a  husband  was  to 
bing  when  he  subjected  his  wife,  under  charge  of  adul- 
tery, before  the  priest,  to  the  ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters 
(Numb.  V,  1 1  sq.).  It  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  an  cphah 
•f  barley^meal,  without  oil  or  frankincense.  Tlie  priest 
most  wave  it  (ver.  25),  and  bum  a  handfid  on  the  altar 
(ver.  2G).  The  Mbhna  gives  more  minute  directions 
{Sotah^  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1, 6).  See  Adultery.  Bailey,  as  an 
inferior  grain  to  wheat  (Phiedrus,  ii,  8, 9),  was  symboli- 
cal of  the  suspected  condition  of  the  wife  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
307).  Oil  and  incense,  as  emblems  of  joy  and  piety, 
were  obviously  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. — Winer,  i, 
307.    See  Offering. 

JEALOUSY,  WATERS  0F(B'^-|-iXi2n  D'^^ittn  "^p, 
Numb.  V.  19,  bUter  waters  that  curse^  Sept.  rii  r^<up  rov 
iXiy/iou  rov  kirucaraptafuvovy  Vulg.  aquas  ista  amaria- 
iinuB  m  qu'js  maledicta  conffetsi,  A.  V.  **  this  bitter  water 
that  causeth  the  curse**).    (See  Acoluthi,  De  aquis  amaris 
maledictionem  inferentibus  [Lips.  1862]).     When  a  He- 
brew wife  was  suspected  of  adultery,  her  husband  brought 
her  first  before  the  judges,  and,  if  she  still  asserted  her 
innocence,  he  required  that  she  should  drink  the  waters 
of  jealously  that  God  might,  by  these  means,  discover 
what  8he  attempted  to  conceal  (Numb,  v,  12,  etc).    The 
ftnther  details  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  (Com,  ad 
loc)  from  the  rabbinical  authorities  (comp.  Wagenseil*s 
Sola^  pass.) :  **  The  man  then  produced  his  witnesses,  and 
they  were  beard.  After  this,  both  the  man  and  the  wom- 
an were  conveyed  to  Jenisalem,  and  placed  before  the  San- 
hedrim; and  if  she  persisted  in  denying  the  fact,  she  was 
^  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  court  of  Israel,  stripped  of 
her  own  cbthes,  and  dressed  in  black,  before  great  num- 
bers of  her  own  sex.     The  priest  then  told  her  that,  if 
she  was  really  innocent,  she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if 
guilty,  she  might  expect  to  suffer  all  that  the  law  had 
<***»nnced  against  her,  to  which  she  answered  *Amen, 
■»nen.'    The  priest  then  wrote  the  terms  of  the  law  in 
this  form:  *If  a  strange  man  hath  not  come  near  you, 
and  you  are  not  polluted  by  forsaking  the  bed  of  your 
husband,  these  bitter  waters,  which  I  have  cursed,  will 


not  hurt  you ;  but  if  you  have  polluted  yourself  by  com- 
ing near  to  another  man,  and  gone  astray  from  your  hus- 
band, may  you  be  accursed  of  the  Lord,  and  become  an 
example  for  all  his  people ;  may  your  thigh  rot,  and 
your  belly  swell  till  it  burst ;  may  these  cursed  waters 
enter  into  your  belly,  and,  being  swelled  therewith,  may 
your  thighs  putrefy.'  After  this,  the  priest  filled  a 
pitcher  out  of  the  brazen  vessel  near  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  cast  some  dust  of  the  pavement  into  it,  min- 
gled something  with  it  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  then 
read  the  curses,  and  received  her  answer  of  Amen.  An- 
other priest  in  the  mean  time  tore  off  her  clothes  as  low 
as  her  bosom,  made  her  head  bare,  untied  the  tresses  of 
her  h|dr,  fastened  her  clothes  (which  were  thus  torn) 
with  a  girdle  under  her  breast,  and  then  presented  her 
with  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  or  about  three  pints  of 
barley-meaL  The  other  priest  then  gave  her  the  waters 
of  jealousy  or  bitterness  to  drink,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
woman  had  swallowed  them,  he  gave  her  the  meal,  in  a 
vessel  like  a  frying-pan,  into  her  hand.  This  was  stir- 
red before  the  Lord,  and  part  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire 
of  the  altar.  If  the  wife  was  innocent,  she  returned 
with  her  husband,  and  the  waters,  so  far  from  injuring 
her,  increased  her  health,  and  made  her  more  fruitful ; 
but  if  she  was  guilty,  she  grew  pale  imraediatcly,  her 
eyes  swelled,  and,  lest  she  should  pollute  the  Temple,  she 
was  instantly  carried  out  vrith  these  sjTnptoms  upon 
her,  and  died  immediately,  with  all  the  ignominious  cir- 
cumstances related  in  the  curses.*' 

This  ordeal  appears  to  have  contained  the  essence  of 
an  oath  varied  for  the  purpose  of  pectdiar  solemnity,  so 
that  a  woman  would  naturally  hesitate  to  take  such  an 
oath,  understood  to  be  an  appeal  to  heaven  of  the  most 
solemn  kind,  and  also  to  be  accompanied,  in  case  of  per- 
jury, by  most  painful  and  fatal  effects.  The  drinking 
appears  to  have  been  a  symbolical  action.  When  "  the 
priest  wrote  the  curses  in  a  book,'*  and  washed  those 
curses  into  the  water  which  was  to  be  drunk,  the  water 
was  understood  to  be  impregnated  as  it  were,  or  to  be 
tinctured  with  the  curse,  the  acrimony  of  which  it  re- 
ceived ;  so  that  now  it  was  metaphorically  bitter,  con- 
tainiiup  the  curse  in  IL  The  drinking  of  this  curse, 
though  conditionally  effective  or  non-effective,  could  not 
but  have  a  great  effect  on  the  woman's  mind,  and  an  an- 
swerable effect  on  the  husband*s  jealousy,  which  it  was 
designed  to  cure  and  to  dissipate.  We  read  cf  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  trial  took  place ;  and,  if  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ordeal  were  really  infrequent,  M'e  may 
regard  that  as  an  evidence  of  its  practical  utility,  for  it 
would  seem  that  the  trial  and  its  r^ult  were  so  dreadful 
that  the  guilty  rather  confessed  their  crime,  as  they  were 
earnestly  exhorted  to  do,  than  go  through  iL  The  rab- 
bins say  that  a  woman  who  confessed  in  such  circum- 
stances was  not  put  to  death,  but  only  divorced  without 
dowr}%  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  this  species  of 
ordeal  could  not  injure  the  innocent  at  all,  or  punish  the 
guilty  except  by  a  miracle,  whereas  in  the  ordeals  by 
fire,  etc,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  the  innocent  could  scarcely 
escape  except  by  a  miracle     See  Adultery. 

Jeanes,  Henry,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at  Al- 
lensay,  county  of  Somerset,  in  1611,  and  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University.  He  held  first  the  rectorj'  of 
Beercrocomb  and  Capland,  and,  after  Walter  Kaleigh's 
expulsion,  the  rectory  of  Chedzoy.  He  died  in  1C62. 
Jeanes  wrote  several  theological  treatises:  (1)  Ahsti' 
nencefrom  Evil: — (2)  Indifference  of  Human  Actions: 
— (8)  Original  Righteousness ;  besides  several  polemical 
tracts  in  a  controversy  which  he  waged  against  Dr. 
Hammond,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Goodwin,  etc.  An  answer 
to  Milton's  JconodastSy  entitled  The  Image  Unbroken^ 
was  generally  believed  to  be  written  by  Jeanes,  but 
Watt  ascribes  the  work  to  Joseph  Jane  (see  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  p.  957). — Hook,  Ecdes.  Biogr,  vi,  280. 

Je^&rim  (Heb.  YtSiHm\  D'^nr;',/oiv^«/  Sept  'la- 
piiyi),  the  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  border  of  Judah, 
between  Mount  Seir  and  Beth-shemesb  (Josh,  xv,  10); 
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stated  to  be  the  site  of  Chesalois  (q.  v.).  KesU  stands, 
seven  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem, "  on  a  high  point  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  wady  Ghur&b 
and  wady  IsmaiL  The  latter  of  these  is  the  south- 
western continuation  of  wady  Beit-Hanina,  and  the  for- 
mer runs  parallel  to  and  northward  of  it,  and  they  are 
separated  by  this  ridge,  which  is  probably  Momit  Jea- 
rim*'  (Robinson,  New  Researches^  p.  154).  Forests,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  none ;  but  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  latest  traveller  that  "  such  thorough 
woods,  both  for  loneliness  and  obscurity,  he  had  not  seen 
since  he  left  Germany"  (Tobler,  Wanderung,  1857,  p. 
178).— Smith.  Perhaps  the  hill  behind  Kuryet  el-Enab 
may  be  Mount  Seir ;  from  it  the  border  "  passed  over 
(wady  Ghurab)  to  the  shoulder  qrs-bx  1351)  of 
Mount  Jearim  ....  and  then  went  down  to  Beth-she- 
mesh."  It  may  be  that  a  considerable  district  of  the 
mountains  in  this  locality  was  called  Jearim,  for  Baalah 
is  called  Kirjath-Jieartiw  (**  the  town  of  Jearim") ;  and 
if  so,  then  we  can  see  the  reason  why  the  explanatory 
phrase  is  added,  "  Mount  Jearim,  which  it  Chesalon,^  to 
limit  the  more  general  appellative  to  the  narrow  ridge 
between  the  two  wadys  (see  Keil  on  Joshua,  ad  loc; 
Porter,  Jlandboohfor  S,  and  Pal  p.  285).— Kitto.     See 

KiRJ  ATI  I-J  E  ARI M. 

J'e&t'erai  (Heb.  Yedtheray',  ^  j^X^  perhaps  for 
'»^n5'^,  rich;  Sept.  'If^pi,Vulg.  Jethrai),  son  of  Zerah, 
a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  vi,  21) ; 
apparently  the  same  caUed  Etiini  in  ver.  41. 

Jebb,  John  (1),  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  Socinian  writer, 
was  born  in  London  in  1736.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  of  which 
latter  he  became  fellow.  He  was  made  rector  of  Ov- 
ington,  Norfolk,  in  1764,  but,  having  changed  from  or- 
thodoxy to  Socinianisro,  he  declined  any  longer  serv- 
ing the  Church,  and  resigned  in  1775,  to  apply  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  died  at  London  in  1786. 
His  writings  have  been  published  entire,  entitled  Works, 
Theological,  Medical,  etc.,  with  memoirs  by  John  Disney, 
D.D.  (London,  1787,  3  vols.  8vo).  See  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev,  Mr,  Jebb  with  Relation  to  his  Sentiments,  etc^^Lond. 
1778,  8vo) ;  Resignation  no  Proof,  a  Letter  to  Mr,  Jebb, 
by  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (London, 
1776,  8vo) ;  A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  John  Jebb,  M,A .,  etc 
{Lond.  1776,  8vo) ;  Atkins,  General  Biography ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biogr,  GineraU,  xxvi,  609 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  A  uthorsy  i,  957. 

Jebb,  John  (2),  bishop  of  Limerick,  an  eminent 
Irish  theologian,  was  bom  at  Drogheda  Sept  27, 1775. 
He  studied  at  Dublin  University,  where  his  proficiency 
attracted  the  notice  of  Broderick,  bishop  of  Kilmore, 
who  made  him  curate  of  Swanlibar.  When  Broderick 
became  archbishop  of  Cashel,  he  gave  Jebb  the  living 
of  Abington,  one  of  the  richest  in  Ireland.  He  was 
finally  made  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1823.  A  Protestant 
bishop  in  a  district  chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  overcame  the  prejudices  of  the  people  by  his  lib- 
eral spirit,  and  staunchly  defended  their  rights.  He 
died  at  Limerick  Dec  7, 1833.  His  principal  works  are 
Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  practical,  etc  (Lond.  1815, 
8vo,  and  often)  '.—Practical  Theology  (Lond.  1880,  and 
again  1837,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Pastoral  Instructions  on  the 
Character  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1881  [new 
ed.  1844],  sm.  8vo) :— Thirty  Years*  Correspo,idencewith 
A  lexander  Knox,  Esq,  (London,  1834, 2  vols.  8vo).  But 
by  far  his  most  important  work  is  his  Sacred  Literature 
(London,  1820,  8vo,  and  oft^n),  intended  chiefly  as  a  re- 
view of  the  works  of  Lowth  on  Hebrew  poetry  and  Isai- 
ah. "Bishop  Jebb  undertakes  to  controvert  some  of 
the  principles  of  Dr.  Lowth,  and  to  show  that  the  crite- 
ria by  which  the  latter  would  determine  what  is  poetry 
in  Hebrew  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  as 
well  as  the  Old.  Aside  from  this  controversy  with 
Lowth,  the  work  contains  many  illustrations  and  expla- 
nations of  difficult  or  obscure  passages,  valuable  to  the 
~^*'  ^'cal  scholar.    *No  book  of  criticism  has  lately  ap- 


peared ^nore  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student  of  the 
Bible.* "  See  fJfe  of  Bishop  Jebb,  with  a  selection  from 
his  letters,  by  Rev.  Charies  Forster  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1837. 
8vo) ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A  tUkors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jeberechi'ah  (Heb.  YebereiyaA',  only  in  the  pcr- 
agogic  form  Yeberekya'hu,  ^rt"'2n5?»  blessed  by  JisaU- 
vah ;  SepL  Bapaxiai),  the  father  of  Zecbaiiah,  which 
latter  Isaiah  took  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of  his  marriage 
with  « the  prophetess"  (Isa.  viii,  2).  B.C.  cir.  739.  Both 
the  SepL  and  the  Vulg.  give  the  name  in  its  ordinary 
form,  Barachiah,  and,  as  we  do  not  lind  it  elsewhere, 

the  initial  *^  is  probably  an  error,  which  may  be  •comntf- 
ed  for  by  supposing  the  preceding  word  'p  to  have  beoi 
originally  plural,  "^SS,  the  two  witnesses  being  both  sons 

of  Barachiah,  and  the  final  letter,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
copyist,  to  have  been  prefixed  to  the  following  wotd. 
The  same  pair  of  names  seems  to  have  been  of  no  nn- 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  priestly  houses.  Zedusiah 
the  prophet  was  son  of  Berechiah  (Zech.  i,  IX  *nd  we 
have  ^  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias"*  (Matt,  xxiii,  3,  h). 
Josephus  also  (  War,  iv,  5,  4)  mentions  another  Zacha- 
rias, son  of  Baruch.— Kitto.     See  Zechariaii. 

Je'bns  (Heb.  Ydms',  0^!!%  trodden  hard,  L  &  pah. 
fastness ;  Sept.  liflov^),  the  *hame  of  the  mdcnt  Ca> 
naanitish  city  which  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  taae  of  the 
hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was  built  (Jebusi,  Joth.  xr,  8; 
xviii,  16, 28).  In  Judg.  xix,  10  it  is  identified  with  Je- 
rusalem, and  in  1  Chron.  xi,  4,  5,  the  only  other  pasaigc 
in  which  the  name  occurs,  it  is  identified  with  the  cas- 
tle of  Zion,  subsequently  oslled  the  castle  or  city  of  Da- 
vid. The  sides  of  Zion  descoided  precipit<NiaIy  on  the 
west  imd  south  into  the  deep  valley  of  Uinnom,  and  oa 
the  east  into  the  TyropcBon,  which  separated  it  fsom 
Moriah.  On  the  north  side  a  branch  valley,  the  nppa 
part  of  the  Tyropceon,  swept  round  it ;  and  here  was  a 
ledge  of  rock  on  which  a  massive  tower  was  afterwaids 
founded,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  older  one.  Reoem 
excavations  on  the  site  remarkably  corroborate  these 
facts.  See  Jerusalem.  Jehus  was  thus  naturally  a 
place  of  great  strength ;  and,  being  strongly  fort^ed 
besides,  it  b  not  strange  that  the  Jebusites  should  have 
gloried  in  it  as  impregnable  (see  Rose,  Preemmm  Jeim- 
steorum  castri  expugnati,  Alt  1729),  and  that  the  cap- 
ture of  it  by  David  should  have  been  considered  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  achievements  (2  Sam.  v,  8).  Evea 
after  Jehus  was  captured,  and  Jerusalem  founded  and 
made  the  capital  of  Israel,  Zion  was  separately  fortified. 
It  seems  that  in  addition  to  the  **  castle"  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  there  was  a  lower  city  or  suburb,  perha|« 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys ;  lor  we 
read  that  the  children  of  Judah  had  captured  and  honi- 
ed Jerusalem  (Judg.  i,  7,  8),  while  afterwards  it  is  siid 
**  the  Benjamites  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that 
inhabited  Jerusalem"  (ver.  21).  The  Jebusites  still  bdd 
the  **  castle,"  which  was  within  the  allotted  territofy  of 
Benjamin,  but  the  children  of  Judah  drove  them  oat  of 
the  lower  tovm,  which  was  situated  within  their  bor^ 
ders.  This  is,  in  substance,  the  explanation  given  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  v,  2,  2  and  5). — Kitta     See  JESUsmu 

Jeb'nai  (Heb.  Yebusi'^  a  word  used  in  the  (^iginsl 
of  a  place  and  its  inhabitants. 

1.  "Jebusi"  C^O^W=theJebvsite;  Sept,  lf/3oww. 
lc/3ot;Ct  Vulg.  Jebusaus),  the  name  employed  for  the 
city  of  Jebus,  only  in  the  ancient  document  descrilD]!^ 
the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (Josh,  xv,  8;  xviii,  16,  28).  In  the  &8t 
and  last  place,  the  explanatory  words,  **  which  is  Jeniss- 
lem,"  are  added.  In  the  fir^  however,  our  translaton 
have  given  it  as  "the  Jebusite."  A  parallel  to  this 
mode  of  designating  the  town  by  its  inhabitants  is 
found  in  this  very  list  in  Zemaraim  (xviii,  22),  .\vim 
(ver.  23),  Ophni  (ver.  24),  and  Japhletitc  (xvi,  8),  etc 
—Smith. 

2.  " Jebusi te"  or  "Jebusites,"  forms  indiscriminateir 
employed  in  the  A.  Vers.,  although  in  the  original  the 
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name,  whether  applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation, 
is  never  foand  in  the  plural ;  always  singular.  The  full 
form  is  •'0!|3*rT ;  but  in  a  few  places — viz.  2  Sam.  v,  6 ; 
xxiv,  16, 18 ;  'l  Chron.  xxi,  18  only— it  is  "  defectively*' 
written  '^037'?.  Without  the  article,  ^p^i:!'^,  it  occurs 
in  2  Sam.  v,  8;  1  Chron.  xi,  6;  Zech.  ix,  7.  In  the  first 
two  of  these  die  force  is  much  increased  by  removing 
the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  Vers.,  and  reading  **  and 
smiteth  a  Jebusite.'^ — Smith.    See  Jebusite. 

Jeb'nsite  (Heb.  Yebtui^  ■'p^n;',  Sept  l«/3oi;<racoc, 
but  'Upovc  in  Josh,  xv,  8 ;  xviii,  28,  or  ItfiovQ  in  Judg. 
xix,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  4 ;  also  'hliowrai  in  Joeh.  xviii, 
16,  and  'Ufiowri  in  Ezra  ix,  1 ;  A.  V.  "  Jebusi^  in  Josh, 
xviii,  16,  28),  the  name  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Jebus,  frequently  mentioned  (usuiUly  last  in  the  list) 
amongst  the  seven  Canaanitish  nations  doomed  to  de- 
struction (Gen.  X,  16;  xv,  21 ;  Exod.  iii,  8, 17;  xiii,  6; 
xxiii,  23;  xxxiii,  2;  xxxiv,  11 ;  Numb,  xiii,  29;  Deut. 
vii,  1;  XX,  17;  Josh,  iii,  10;  ix,  1 ;  xi,  3 ;  xii,  8;  xxiv, 
11;  Judg. iii, 5;  1  Kings  lx,20;  1  Chron. i,  14;  2 Chron. 
viii,  7 ;  Ezra  ix,  1 ;  Neh.  ix,  8).     They  appear  to  have 
descended  from  a  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  16).    "  His 
place  in  the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
X,  16;  1  Chron.  i,  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe  main- 
tained long  after  (Numb,  xiii,  29 ;  Josh,  xi,  8) ;  and  the 
same  connection  is  traceable  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel 
(xvi,  3, 46),  who  addresses  Jerusalem  as  the  fruit  of  the 
union  of  an  Amorite  with  a  Hittite"  (Smith).    At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  (see  Jour,.Sac.  Lit. 
Oct.  1851,  p.  167)  they  were  found  to  be  a  considerable 
tribe  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (Josh,  ix,  1),  seated  on  one 
of  the  hills  of  Judah  (some  have  wrongly  inferred  Mo- 
riah  from  2  Chron.  iii,  1,  but  in  2  Sam.  v,  9  it  is  clearly 
identified  with  Zion),  near  the  Hittites  and  Amorites 
(Numb,  xiii,  30 ;  Josh,  xi,  3),  where  they  had  founded  a 
city  called  Jbbus  (Josh,  xviii,  28 ;  comp.  xix,  10),  prob- 
ably after  the  name  of  their  progenitor,  and  established 
a  royal  form  of  government,  being  then  ruled  by  Adoni- 
zedek  (Josh.  X,  1,28).    See  Salem.    They  seem  to  have 
been  a  warlike  tribe;  and,  although  they  were  defeated 
with  much  slanghter,  and  Adoni-zedek,  their  king,  slain 
by  Joshua  (Josh,  x),  and  though  a  part  of  their  city 
wems  to  have  been  afterwards  taken,  sacked,  and  burn- 
ed by  the  warriors  of  Judah  (Judg.  i,  8),  yet  they  were 
not  wholly  subdued,  but  were  able  to  retain  at  least  their 
acropohs  (Judg.  i,  21),  and  were  not  entirely  dispossessed 
of  it  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v).     Being  situated 
on  the  border  (Josh,  xv,  8 ;  xviii,  16),  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  to  either  of  which  it  is  indifferently  as- 
signed (Josh.  XV,  63 ;  xviii,  28 ;  Judg.  i,  21),  it  was  only 
at  this  Ute  date  secured  to  the  actual  territory  of  Da- 
vid's tribe  (1  Chron.  xi).     He  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  instead  of  Hebron  (Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch,  ii,  683), 
but  did  not  wholly  expel  the  natives  (1  Kings  ix,  20). 
By  that  time  the  inveteracy  of  the  enmity  between  the 
Hebrews  and  such  of  the  original  inhabitants  as  re- 
"»amed  in  the  hind  had  much  abated,  and  the  rights  of 
private  property  were  respected  by  the  conquerors. 
This  we  discover  from  the  fact  that  the  site  on  which 
the  Temple  afterwards  stood  belonged  to  a  Jebusite 
named  Araunah,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  king 
David,  who  declined  to  accept  it  as  a  free  gift  from  the 
owner  (2  Sam.  xxiv ;  1  Chron.  xxi).     This  afterwards 
became  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  iu,  1). 
«  appears  that  the  Jebusites  subsisted  under  his  reign 
m  the  state  of  tributaries  or  shives  (2  Chron,  \'iii,  7), 
Md  even  so  continued  to  the  times  of  the  return  from 
»»bylon  (Ezra  ix,  1).     See  Jerusalem. 
,  The  name  "Jebusite"  is  sometimes  put  for  the  city 
Itself  inhabited  by  them  (Lq.  "city  of  the  Jebusites," 
Jndg.xix,ll),asinJo8h.xv,8;  xviu,16;  also  poetical- 
V)  in  later  times,  for  its  successor,  Jerusalem  (Zech.  ix, 
')•    See  Jebvsl 

"In  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  ashes 
w  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are  said  to 
nave  been  buried  in  a  cave  where  the  race  of  the  Jebu- 


sites formerly  dwek,  and  previous  to  this  is  mentioned 
the  arrival  in  the  island  of  a  pious  Jebusite,  a  kinsman 
of  Nero  {AcL  AposLApocr,  p.  72,78,ed  Tiach.)"  (Smith).. 

Jecaml'ah  (1  Chron.  ui,  18).    See  jEXAmAH. 

Jechiel  ben-Josepb,  of  Paris,  a  Rabbi,  flourish- 
ed m  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  cele- 
brated Jehudah  Sir-Leon  (q.  v.).  But  Uttle  is  known 
of  the  early  history  of  his  life.  In  the  prime  of  life  we 
find  him  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  theological  school, 
and  an  officiating  Rabbi  in  the  capital  of  France.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  IX  the  Romanbts  made  every 
effort  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France, 
where  they  were  enjoyuig  at  this  time  special  favors. 
They  accused  the  Jews  of  manifold  crimes,  and  asserted 
that  the  Tahnud  contained  disrespectful  language  to- 
wards Jesus,  etc;  and  though  the  king  hesitated  to 
bdieve  this,  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  both  Christians  and  Jevra  to  search  the 
Talmud  for  obnoxious  passages.  Of  the  four  Rabbis 
appointed,  Jechiel  ben-Joseph  headed  the  Jewish  com- 
mission, and  he  alone,  in  the  main,  carried  on  the  dis- 
putation, which  resulted  unfavorably  to  the  Jews.  In 
the  dispute  Jechiel  dispkyed  great  ability  and  learning, 
but  it  is  to  be  defdored  that  he  injnred  his  cause  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian  by  the  assertion  which  he  made 
that  the  name  of  Jesus  occurring  in  the  Talmud  does 
not  refer  to  Jesus  the  Christ.  See  Jews  in  France; 
WagenseU,  Tela  ignea  Satana  (2  vols.  4to);  Griltz,  6e- 
schichte  der  Juden,  vii,  116  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jecholl'ah  (2  Kmgs  xv,  2).    See  Jeooliah. 

Jeohoni^as  (l«xoviac),  a  Grsedzed  form  of  two 
Hebrew  names  occurring  in  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T. 

1.  In  Esth.  xi,  4 ;  Bar.  i,  8, 9 ;  Matt.'i,  11, 12,  for  king 
Jehoiakin  (q.  v.). 

2.  In  1  Esd.  viii,  92  for  Sheciianiah  (q.  v.),  who  en- 
couraged Ezra  in  the  matter  of  divorcing  the  Gentile 
wives  (Ezra  x,  2). 

Jeooli^ah  (Heb.  Yekolyah',  rr^SS^,  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
8,  where  the  text  erroneously  has  n^P^S'^ ;  Auth.  Vers. 
"  Jecholiah ;"  in  2  Kings  xv,  2,  the  paragogic  form  Ye- 
kolya'hu,  ^IH^^S^,  able  through  Jehovah ;  Sept,  lixiXio ; 
Josephus  'AxtaXac,  AtU,  ix,  10, 1 ;  Vulg.  Jechelia),  a  fe- 
male of  Jerusalem,  mother  of  king  Czziah,  and  conse- 
quently wife  of  king  Amaziah,  whom  she  appears  to 
have  survived :  her  character  may  be  inferred  from  the 
general  piety  of  her  son.     B.a  824-807. 

Jeconi'ah  (1  Chron.  iii,  16, 17 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxvu, 
20 ;  xxviii,  4 ;  xxix,  1 ;  Esth.  ii,  6).     See  Jehoiachik. 

Jeooili''a8  (ItxoviaQ)^  a  GrsBcized  form  (1  Esd.  i, 
9)  of  the  name  elsewhere  given  (2  Chron.  xxxv,9)  as 
CONAKLVH  (q.  v.). 

Jedae'us  (le^atoc),  a  less  correct  form  (1  Esd.  ix, 
30)  of  the  Hebrew  name  (Ezra  x,  29)  Adaiah  (q.  v.). 

Jedai'^ah  (Heb.  Yedayah%  the  name  of  several  men, 
of  different  form  in  the  originid. 

1.  (f^;";?'  *»«^*«'  of  Jehovah  ;  Sept,  'E^ia  v.  r.  *ldia 
and  *lihata.)  Son  of  Shimri  and  father  of  Allon,  of  the 
ancestors  of  Ziza,  a  chief  Simeonite  who  migrated  to  the 
valley  of  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  37).    B.C  long  ante  711. 

2.  (Same  Hebrew  name  as  preceding ;  Sept.  Ic^ata.) 
Son  of  Harumaph,  and  one  of  those  that  repaired  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  iii,  10).  B.C 
446. 

3.  (*^;?'?^  hioxcing  Jehorali ;  Sept  'Ihia,}  The 
chief  of  the  second  division  of  priests  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xxiv,  7).     B.C.  1014. 

4.  (Same  Heb. name  as  preceding;  8eptTw5at,'Ii^- 
Sova,  'laSia,  Iditac,  'Qiovtag.'ESiog.'hdihvt  Aidnov,) 
A  priest  who  officiated  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (1 
Chiron,  ix,  10 ;  Neh.  xi,  10 ;  in  which  latter  passage,  how- 
ever, he  is  styled  the  son  of  Joiarib,  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Jehoiarib  with  whom  he  is  merely  associated  in 
the  former  passage).     From  Ezra  il,  36;  Neh.  vii,  89^ 
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he  appears  to  hare  belonged  to  the  family  of  Jeshua 
(973  of  his  relatives  having  returned  with  him  from  Bab- 
ylon), so  that  he  b  probably  the  same  with  the  priest 
Jedaiah  enumerated  (Neh,  xii,  6)  amongst  the  contem- 
poraries of  Jeshua  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (the 
name  apparently  being  repci^l  in  verse  7 ;  comp.  ver. 
19, 21,  where  the  same  repetition  occurs,  although  with 
the  mention  of  different  sons),  and  probably  also  identi- 
cal with  the  Jedaiah  whom  the  prophet  was  directed  to 
crown  with  the  symbolical  wreath  (Zech.  vi,  10, 14). 
B.C.  63C-620. 

Jad'du  (*I«o^ou),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esd.  v,  24)  for 
the  Hebrew  name  (Ezra  ii,36)  Jedaiah  (q.  v.). 

Jedia'Sl  [most  Jedi'ail]  (Heb.  YediaiV,  bK5'^7?, 
known  by  God;  Sept.  'IaOi^X,'A^i^X,  'ItStijX),  the  name 
of  at  least  three  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  6),  whose 
sons  (ver.  10)  and  descendants  are  enumerated  as  being 
17,200  warriors  in  David's  census  (ver.  1 1).  He  is,  per- 
haps, the  same  elsewhere  called  Ashdel  (1  Chron.  viii, 
1).    See  Benjamin  ;  JACoa 

2.  A  Shimrite  (q.  v.) ;  one  of  DaVid*s  famous  body- 
guard (1  Chron-  xi,  45) ;  probably  the  Manassite  of  the 
same  name  who  joined  David's  troop  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii,  20).     RC.  1058-1046. 

3.  A  Korhite  of  the  Levitical  family  of  Ebiasaph,  sec- 
ond son  of  Meshelemiah,  and  one  of  the  gate-keepers  to 
the  tabemade  or  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  2).     B.C.  1014. 

Jedi'dah  (Heb.  Yedida/t%  n'J"»7;',6ffor«/;  Septuag. 
*Iiddida ;  Josephus  li^^,  ^4  n/.  xi,  4, 1 ),  daughter  of  Adai- 
ah  of  Boskath  and  mother  of  king  Josiah,  consequently 
wife  of  king  Amon,  whom  she  appears  to  have  sur^'ived 
(2  Kings  xxii,  1).  Her  character  may  be  inferred  from 
the  piety  of  her  son.     B.C.  648-639. 

Jedldi'ah  (Heb.  Yedide^ah',  fi;7''7>  heloved  by 
Jehovah ;  Sept,  *Uh^a)y  the  name  specially  given  by  the 
Lord  to  Solomon  (q.  v.)  at  his  birth,  through  Nathan, 
in  token  of  the  divine  favor  purposed  towards  him  (2 
Sam.  xii,  25). 

JedithuB.    See  Jedutiiun. 

Jedna  (le^va),  a  town  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  as  lying  **  in  the  desert,  six  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Hebron,"  precisely  in  which 
location  stands  the  modem  village  Idhna  (Robinson,  Re- 
searches, ii,  404). 

Jed'uthun  (Hebrew  Yeduthun',  -(Jinn^  or  isim^ ; 
also  'i^n'i-r;',  YedUhun',  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  88;  Neh.  xi, 
17 ;  Psa.  XXX  and  Ixxvii,  titles;  lauder;  Sept.  'l^i^ovv, 
but  '\di^u)v  in  1  Chron.  ix,  16),  a  Levite  of  Merari's  fami- 
ly, and  one  of  the  foiur  grreat  masters  of  the  Temple  music 
appointed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xvi,  41, 42;  xxv,  1,  etc). 
B.C.  1014.  From  a  comparison  of  1  Chron.  xv,  17, 19,  >vith 
xvi,  41,  42;  xxv,  1,  8,  6;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  15,  some  infer 
that  he  was  identical  with  Ethan  (q.  v.).  In  2  Chron. 
xxxv,  15,  he  bears  the  title  of  "the  king's  seer."  His 
sons  sometimes  appear  as  exerdsing  the  same  office  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  1, 8),  at  others  as  door-keepers  of  the  sacred 
edifice  (1  Chron.  xvi,  42).  His  name  is  also  put  for  his 
descendants  (JeduthuniteSf  "sons  of  Jcduthun**),  who 
occiur  later  as  singers  and  players  on  instruments  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  15 ;  Neh.  xi,  17).  *  In  the  latter  significa- 
tion it  occurs  in  the  superscriptions  to  Psa.  xxxLx,  Ixii, 
Ixxvii ;  but  Aben-Ezra  supposes  it  to  denote  here  a  spe- 
cies of  song,  and  Jarchi  a  musical  instrument.  The 
form  of  the  phrase  (I'ln'l^  b?,  "upon  Jeduthun")  fa- 
vors the  latter  interpretation  (Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb,  p. 
569),  indicatmg  a  kind  of  instrumental  music,  or  per- 
haps a  style  or  tnne  of  performance  (Ewald,  IJeb,  Poene, 
p.  176)  invented  or  introduced  by  Je<fhthun;  a  conclu- 
sion strengthened  by  finding  a  phrase  indicative  of  au- 
thorship (l^iniT^b,  "to  Jeduthun,'*  i.  e.  composed  by 
him),  ascribed  in  a  similar  connection  (Psa.  xxxix,  ti- 
tle), since  he  b  elsewhere  recognised  as  an  inspired 
-tcr  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  15).     See  Musician. 


Jeejeebhoy,  Sir  Jamsktjre,  a  Parsee  merckst 
prince  and  great  philanthropbt,  who  was  bom  of  pcur 
parents  at  Bombay,  JiUy  15, 1783,  and  at  the  age  i/ 
twenty  had  already  amassed  a  fortune  which  securw 
him  the  universal  acknowledgment  as  the  *^fint  mer- 
chant in  the  East,"  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  fortune 
in  the  endowment  of  schools  and  hospitaK  From  1M2 
to  1858  he  is  reported  to  have  spent "  upwards  of  a  qutr- 
ter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  founding,  endoTio^ 
or  supporting  undertakings  of  a  purely  benevolent  chir- 
acter;"  but  what  is  more  noteworthy  still  is  that  ihis 
Parsee  merchant  by  no  means  coutliied  his  chartulk 
efforts  to  his  own  confession:  Christian,  Hindu,  aod 
Mussulman  also  shared  the  benefits  of  his  magnanlmoos 
acts.  In  1857  queen  Victoria  conferred  oo  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood  —  the  first  occasixm  on  which  thst 
dignity  was  bestowed  on  an  Eastern.  He  died  April 
15, 1859.    See  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  x, 

Jee^H  ('UijXt  v.  r.  If  iTjXti),  a  comipt  Giwciieil  Hjitd 
(1  Esd.  v.  88)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  56)  J.ulau 
(q.  v.). 

JeS'luB  (*Iti/Xoc  V.  r.  *Ic>/X),  a  Gnecizcd  form  (1 
Esd.  viii,  92)  of  the  Heb.  name  (£2011  x,  2)  Jeiiiel  (q.r.). 

Jee'sar  (Hebrew  H'zer,  "lt5'»«,  abridged  far^Kf 
zer;  SepL  'A^ii^cp^,  a  son  of  Gilcad  of  Manasseh  (Knah, 
xxvi,  30) ;  e£ewhere  (Josh,  xvii,  2,  etc)  called  Abiezes 
(q.  v.).  The  patronymic  Jeezerites  C^IJ^J^  HA 
Iezeri\  Sept  'AxuZ^pi}  i«  in  like  manner  appUcd  to  his 
descendants  (Numb,  xxvi,  80),  elsewhere  caBedAEin- 
RITES  (Judg.  vi,  11,  etc.). 

Jee'zerite  (Numb,  xxvi,  30).     Sec  Jeczer. 

Jeffery,  John,  an  English  theolc^an,  was  bora  it 
Ipswich  in  1647.  He  studied  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cain* 
bridge,  entered  the  Church,  and  was  appointed  mtt? 
of  Dennington,  Sufblk;  then  of  a  parish  in  NorviclL 
His  exemplary  conduct,  sound  teachinga,  and  grett  en- 
dition  rendered  him  very  popular.  In  1687  be  oUiiwd 
the  livings  of  Kirton  and  Falkenham,  and  in  1694,  Til- 
lotson,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  mtit 
him  archdeacon  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  1720.  Jeierf 
was  much  opposed  to  religious  controversies,  boldini; 
that  they  generated  "  more  heat  than  light.**  He  pob- 
lished  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Christiim  Morais;  Merd 
and  Religious  Aphoritms,  taken  (rom  Dr.Wichootes  pt- 
pers.  A  complete  collection  of  bis^wn  Sermons  aai 
Tracts  was  published  (London,  1758,  2  vob.  8vo).  Stc 
Memoirs  pr^xed  to  the  collection ;  Hoefer,  NoiiT.Bk>p. 
GMraky  xxvi,  682;  Allibone,  Dictiomtry of  Awikm,\, 
959. 

Jeffries,  George,  an  English  law>'er  of  the  crcwn, 
bom  about  1640,  was  chief  justice  of  the  Kings  Bewli 
during  the  reign  of  James  II,  and  is  cxecratwl  in  ccc^ 
siastiod  historj'  for  his  conduct  towards  Baxter  (q-t.^ 
and  Fairfax  (q.  v.).  He  seems  to  ha\-c  been  a  iwn  of 
low  inclinations,  and  a  ijeady  tool  in  the  hand?  of  the 
court.  In  the  year  1688,  after  the  flight  of  king  J«m«s. 
he  was  recognised  at  London  during  the  riots  bjr  the 
rabble,  and,  after  "  having  suffcretl  far  more  than  the 
bitterness  of  death,  he  was  safely  lo«lged  in  the  fortress 
(the  Tower  of  London),  where  some  of  his  most  iflnstn- 
ous  victims  had  passed  their  last  days,  and  where  bis 
own  life  was  destined  to  close  in  mispcakable  ignonunf 
and  honor."  He  died  April  18, 1689.  No  one  h»  bet- 
ter delineated  his  character  than  Macaiday  {f/itfon/  (/ 
England f  vol.  ii),  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  this  aUe 
master  for  further  details.  Sec  also  Neale,  JJistcry  of 
the  Puritans,  ii,  817  sq.,  841. 

Je'gar-sahadu'tha  (Chald.  Yegar'-Sakaduik', 
S^nnnb  ^i'^.piie  of  the  testimony;  Se\iL  ^owii  t'^ 
/laprwpiac,  Vulgate  tumulus  testis),  the  Araiwetn  nw* 
given  by  Laban  as  a  Syrian  to  the  monud  of  rttuja 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  his  league  with  Jacob,  where- 
as the  latter  st>'led  it  (Gen.  xxx^47)  by  the  equivakut 
Hebrew  name  of  Gal-Eed  ^^q.  v.). 
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Jebale^e^  [many  Jehal'eleil]  (Heb.  YehalUlel% 
hnb^t^'^f  praiser  ofGod)y  the  name  of  two  men. 

i.'  (Sept,  'IaXX£X;7X,  Vulg.  Jakletl)  A  descendant 
of  Jadahy  several  of  whoee  sons  are  enumerated,  although 
his  own  immediate  parentage  is  not  mentioned  (1  Chron. 
iv,  16).     RC.  apparently  cir.  1618. 

2.  (SepL  loXX^X,ViUg.  Jalaleel,  Auth.Vers.  «  Jeha- 
leleL")  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  whose  son 
Azariah  aided  in  restoring  the  Temple  serv-iccs  under 
llczekiah  (2  Chrou.  xxLx,  12).     RC.  ante  *2C. 

Jehal^elel  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12).   See  Jer.vleleei^  2. 

Jehdei'ah  [»ome  Jehde'iah  or  Jehdei' ah]  (Hebrew 
Yechdejfah\  only  in  the  paragogic  form  in^'nn|^,  Yech- 
deya'hu,  rejoicer  m  Jehovah  ;  Sept.  lacata,  'laoiaf),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Shubael  or  Shebuel,  of  the  family 
of  Gershom,  who  appears  to  have  been  head  of  a  division 
of  the  Levitical  Temple  attendants  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xxiv,20;  comp.  xxili,  16).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  A  Meronothite,  and  herdsman  of  the  royal  asses 
under  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80).  B.C. 
1014. 

Jehez^ekel  (l  Chron.  xxiv,  16).    See  Ezekiei^  1. 

Jehi^ah  (Hebrew  Ytchiyah\  r!*n%  JeJiovah'i  living 
one  ;  Sept.  Icaia),  a  Levite  associated  with  Obed-edom 
as  door-keeper  of  the  sacred  ark  when  brought  by  David 
to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv,  24) ;  elsewhere  (ver.  18)  called 
Jehikl  (q.  v.). 

Johl'Sl  (Heb.  YechUV,  ^^TT,  God's  living  one),  the 
nan>e  of  several  men. 

1.  (1  Chron.  ix,  85.)     See  Jeiel,  1. 

2.  (1  Chron.  xi,44.)     See  Jeiel,  2. 

3.  (Sept.  'h'irjX  or  'I<t//X,  but  v.  r.  'la^tJ^X  in  1  Chron. 
x\'i,  5.)  One  of  the  Levites  "  of  the  second  degree"  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  execute  the  music  on  the  occasion 
of  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv,  18, 
20,  in  which  latter  passage  they  are  said  to  have  per- 
formed **  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth").  He  is  apparent- 
ly the  same  with  the  person  mentioned  (verse  24)  by  the 
synonymous  name  Jeiiiah,  although,  from  the  similar 
collocation  of  names,  others  have  confounded  this  with 
the  Jeiei.  of  ch.  xvi,  5,  a  name  of  different  signification. 
He  is  probably  identical  with  the  one  named  as  chief 
amongst  the  three  descendants  of  Tiaadan  (i.  e.  Libni) 
arranged  by  David  in  charge  of  the  Temple  porters  (1 
Chron.  xxiii,  8),  and  hence  likewise  >vith  the  Gershonitc 
with  whom  were  deposited  the  gems  offered  by  tho  peo- 
ple for  the  sacred  structures  and  utensils  (1  Cliron.  xxix, 
8).  KC.  1043-1014.  It  is  doubtless  his  descendants 
who  were  called  Jehielites  (Hebrew  YechUUj  '^^K'^n'^, 
Sept.  'I«4X,  A.  V. "  JehieU,';  1  Chron.  xxvi,  21, 22)*. 

4.  (Sept.  l^pt^X  v.  r.  *It//X,  Vulg.  JahieL)  A  Hach- 
monite  ("son  of  Hachmoni"*)  who  appears  to  have  been 
tutor  in  the  royal  family  towards  the  close  of  Da\'id'8 
reign  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  82).  B.C.  dr.  1030.  "  The  men- 
tion of  Ahithophel  (ver.  33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
list  as  before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome's  Quast.  Uebraica 
on  this  passage,  Jehiel  is  said  to  be  David's  son  Chileab 
or  Daniel;  and  'Achamoni,'  interpreted  as  Sapientissi' 
musy  is  taken  as  an  alias  of  David  himself  (Smith). 

5.  (Sept.  Ifi^X.)  The  second-named  of  the  six  sons 
of  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xxi,  2),  exclusive  of  his 
first-born  and  heir,  Jehoram,  who,  on  his  accession,  mur- 
dered aU  his  brothers  (verse  4).     KC,  887. 

6.  (Sept.  *ltiriK)  A  descendant  of  Heman,  and  one 
of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Hezekiah  in  his  reformation 
of  the  public  religion  (2  Chron.  xxix,  14,  where  the  He- 
brew text  has  ?K  W,  YechuW\  and  who  eventually  was 
appointed  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  sacred  offer- 
ings (xxxi,  18).     B.C.  726. 

7.  (Sept.  Iti^X.)  One  of  those  who  contributed  lib- 
erally to  the  r^ewal  of  the  Temple  sacrifices  under  Jo- 
siah ;  stated  to  have  been  a  "  prince**  or  courtier,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  '^ndcr  of  the  house  of  God,"  which  im- 


plies some  union  of  civil  and  religious  functions  (2  Chron. 
XXXV,  8).     B.C.628. 

8.  (Sept. 'hft^Xv.r.  Iff ^X.)  The  father  of  Obadiah, 
which  latter  returned  with  his  relatives  of  the  sons  of 
Joab,  218  males,  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  \iii,  9). 
B.a  ante  459. 

9.  (Sept.  'hi)\  V.  r.  Te<c^X,  also  lai^X  v.  r.  Aiiu/X.) 
One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Elam  (?  Persian)  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  26) ;  probably  the 
same  with  the  father  of  Shechaniah,  who  propcsed  that 
measure  (verse  2).     B.C.  459. 

10.  (Sept.  Ici^X  V.  r.  'Iti^X.)  One  of  the  priests, 
^  sons"  of  Harim,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  21).     B.a  459. 

Jehi'dli  (1  CTiron.  xxvi,  21, 22).     Sec  Jeiuel,  1. 
Jehlzki'ah  (Heb.  Yechizkiyah\  only  in  the  para- 
gogic form  Yechizkit/a'hUy  sinjptn'^,  L  q.  Uezeriaii  ; 

Sept.  '£^iiciac)»  son  of  Shallum,  one  of  the  Ephraimitifeh 
leaders  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet  Oded  (q.  v.), 
insbted  upon  the  liberation  and  humane  treatment  of 
the  captives  taken  and  lBt>ught  to  Samaria  in  the  incur- 
sion of  Pekah  upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxviii,  12 ;  comp.  8, 13, 16).     B.C.  cir.  738. 

Jeho'ftdah  (Heb.  Ythoaddah',  n^rin^,  Jehovah 
is  his  oiiuunad ;  Sept.  loita^a  v.  r.  la^a),  son  of  Ahaz, 
and  father  of  Alemeth  and  others  of  the  descendants  of 
Saul  through  Mephibosheth  (1  Chron.  viii,  86),  called 
Jailvii  (f!^?^,  Yarah%  dropping  of  honey,  as  in  1  Sam. 
xiv,  27,  otherwise  woodsman^  but  more  probably  a  cor- 
rupt reading  for  tTH5^,  Yahda%  i.  q.  Jehoadah ;  Sept. 

'ladof  Vulg.  Jara)  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ix, 
42).     B.C.  considerably  pent  1087. 

JehoHd'dan  (Heb.  YehoSddan%  y^Tin'^.lq.Jtho- 
adah;  Sept.  *lu)aSiv)f  a  female  of  Jerusalem,  mother  of 
king  Amaziah,  and  consequently  wife  of  king  Jehoa>>li, 
whom  she  appears  to  have  surv'ived  (1  Kings  xiv,  2 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  1 ;  in  the  former  of  which  passages  the  text 
has  "p^^in^  Yehoaddtn'),  Her  character  may  per- 
haps be  inferred  fVom  the  partiallv  good  conduct  of  her 
son.    B.C.  862-837. 

Jeho'^as  (Heb.  YehoSchaz%  ThXin^,  J^AoraA  is 
his  holder  J  i.  e.  sustainer ;  Sept.  'Iioa^a^ ;  written  also  in 
the  contracted  form  tnXT^,  Yoachaz'f  2  Kings  xiv,  1 ;  2 
CJhron.  xxxvi,  2,  4 ;  Sept.  *lwaxa^ ;  A.  V. "  Jchoabaz**), 
the  name  of  three  kings.     See  also  Joahaz. 

1.  One  of  the  names  of  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxi,  17,  Sept.  'Ovo^i'ac),  and  father 
of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxv,  23,  Sept  Iwd^a^ ;  usually 
called  AiiAziAH  (q.v.). 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  the  twelfth  sepa- 
rate king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  x,  85).  He  reigned  seven- 
teen years,  B.C.  855-838  (Josephus  'Iwa^oCfAtU.  ix,  8, 
5).  As  he  followed  the  evil  courses  of  the  house  of  Jer- 
oboam, the  Syrians,  under  Hazael  and  Beuhadad,  were 
suffered  to  prevail  over  him ;  so  that  at  length  he  had 
only  left,  of  all  hb  forces,  fifty  horsemen,  ten  chariots, 
and  10,000  foot.  Overwhelmed  by  his  calamities,  Jeho- 
ahaz  at  length  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Jehovah 
over  Israel,  and  humbled  himself  before  him,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  for  Israel  in 
the  person  of  Jehoash,  this  king's  son  (B.(3. 841,  whence 
the  latter*s  viceroy  ship  Is  dated,  2  Kings  xiii,  10),  whu 
was  enabled  to  expel  the  Syrians  and  re-establish  th<> 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii,  1-9, 25).     See  Is^ 

RAEL,  KIKODOM  OF. 

3.  The  third  of  the  four  sons  of  Josiah  by  Hamutal, 
bom  RC.  682,  originally  caUed  Shallum,  seventeenth 
separate  king  over  Judah  for  three  months  only,  B.C. 
609  (Josephus  'Iwaxa^oc,  A  nt,  x,  5, 2).  After  his  father 
had  been  slain  in  resisting  the  progress  of  Pharaoh-ne- 
cho,  Jehoahaz,  who  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age» 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  people  in  preference  to 
his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiii,  31, 86),  and 
received  at  Jerusalem  the  regal  anointing,  which  seems 
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to  have  been  usually  omitted  in  times  of  order  and  of 
regular  succeaeion  (the  oldest  brother,  Johanan  [1  Chron. 
iii)  15],  having  apparently  died  without  issue,  add  Zede- 
kiah  being  yet  too  young  [2  Chron.  xxvi,  11]).  He 
found  the  land  full  of  tronUe,  but  free  from  idolatry. 
Instead,  however,  of  following  the  excellent  example  of 
his  father,  Jehoahaz  fell  into  the  accustomed  crimes  of 
his  predecessors,  and,  under  the  encouragements  which 
his  example  or  indifference  offered,  the  idols  soon  reap- 
peared. He  is  therefore  described  by  his  contempora- 
ries as  an  evil-doer  (2  Kings  xxiii,82)  and  an  oppressor 
(Ezek.  xix,  8),  and  such  is  his  traditional  character  in 
Josephus  (Ant,  x,  5, 2) ;  but  his  deposition  seems  to  have 
been  lamented  by  the  people  (Jer.  xxii,  10 ;  Ezek.  xix, 
1).  Pharaoh-necho,  on  his  victorious  return  from  the 
Euphrates,  thinking  it  politic  to  reject  a  king  not  nom- 
inated by  himself,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  and 
set  thereon  his  brother  Jehoiakim.  The  deposed  king 
was  at  first  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Riblah,  in  S3Tia,  but 
was  eventually  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  30-85;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  1-4;  1  Chron.  iii,  15 ;  Jer. 
xxii,  10, 12).  See  Prideaux,  Connection,  an.  610 ;  Ewald, 
Gtacfu  Itr.  iii,  719 ;  RosenmUller,  SchoL  in  Jer,  xxii,  11. 

See  JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF. 

Jeho'&8h  (Heb.  Yehoaah',  «X^r!;»,  Jehovah-ffiven ; 

in  most  of  the  passages  in  2  Kings  only ;  more  usually  in 

the  contracted  form  Yodsh%  CXi^  "  Joash,"  Sept.  Iwac, 

Josephus  Ifa/affoc)}  the  name  of  two  kings.  See  also 
Joash. 

1,  The  son  of  king  Ahaziah  by  Libnah  of  Beersheba, 
was  bom  B.C.  884 ;  made  king  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  reigned  eighth  over  the  separated  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah  forty  years,  B.C.  877-887.  Jehoash,  when  an  in- 
fant, was  secretly  saved  by  his  aunt  Jehoshebath,  who 
was  married  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  from  the  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  family  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usurp- 
ed the  throne.  See  Jehoiada.  Jehoram  having  him- 
self killed  all  his  own  brethren,  and  all  his  sons,  except 
Ahaziah,  having  been  killed  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians,  and  all  Ahaziah*s  remoter  re- 
lations having  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and  now  all  his  sons 
being  put  to  death  by  Athaliah  (2  Chron.  xxi,  4, 17 ; 
xxii,  1, 8, 9, 10),  the  house  of  David  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  Jehoash  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  Solomon.  By  the  high-priest 
and  his  wife  the  child  was  privately  brought  up  in  the 
chambers  connected  with  the  Temple  till  he  was  in  his 
eighth  year,  when  Jehoiada  deemed  that  the  state  of 
affairs  required  him  to  produce  the  youthful  heir  of  the 
throne  to  the  people,  and  claim  for  him  the  crown  which 
his  grandmother  had  so  unrighteously  usurped.  Find- 
ing the  influential  persons  whom  he  consulted  favorable 
to  the  design,  everything  was  secretly  but  admirably 
arranged  for  producing  Jehoash,  and  investing  him  with 
the  regalia,  in  such  a  manner  that  Athaliah  could  have 
no  suspicion  of  the  event  till  it  actually  occurred.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  sole  survi\'ing  scion  of  David's 
illustrious  house  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  kings,  by 
a  particular  pillar  in  the  Temple  court,  and  was  crowned 
and  anointed  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  high- 
wrought  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  then  found  vent 
in  clapping  of  hands  and  exulting  shouts  of  ^'  Long  live 
the  king !"  The  joyful  uproar  was  heard  even  in  the 
palace,  and  brought  Athaliah  to  the  Temple,  from  which, 
at  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was  led  to  her  death.  See 
Athaliah. 

Jehoash  behaved  well  during  his  minority,  and  so 
long  after  as  he  remained  under  the  influence  of  the 
high-priest.  Excepting  that  the  high-places  were  still 
resorted  to  for  incens6  and  sacrifice,  pure  religion  was 
restored,  hurge  contributions  were  made  for  the  repair 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  accordingly  restored,  and  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  invasion 
and  domestic  disturbance.  But  when  this  venerable 
adviser  died  the  king  seems  to  have  felt  himself  reliev- 
ed from  a  yoke,  and,  to  manifest  his  freedom,  began  to 


take  the  contrary  course  to  that  which  be  fimS  fiAmi 
while  under  pupilage.  Gradually  the  persons  who  bad 
possessed  influence  formerly,  when  the  house  of  Dtrij 
was  contaminated  by  its  alliance  with  the  house  i 
Ahab,  insinuated  themselves  into  has  ooond^  and  o* 
long  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  observanoes  of  tkr 
law  were  neglected,  and  the  land  was  defiled  with  idol- 
atries and  idolatrous  usages.  The  prophets  then  ottcr^i 
their  warnings,  but  were  not  heard ;  and  the  infatiu^ 
king  had  the  atrocious  ingratitude  to  put  to  <kat^ 
Zechariah,  the  son  and  successor  of  bis  bencfiKtor  Je* 
hotada.  For  these  deeds  Jehoash  was  made  an  exampfe 
of  the  divine  judgments.  He  saw  bis  realm  derasUtoi 
by  the  Syrians  under  Hazael;  his  armies  were  cut  a 
pieces  by  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbers;  and  he  irv 
even  besi^ed  in  Jerusalem,  and  only  preserved  his  op- 
ital  and  crown  by  giving  up  the  treasures  o(  the  Tm- 
pie.  Besides  this,  a  painful  malady  embittered  all  bs 
latter  days,  and  at  length  he  became  so  odious  that  hi* 
own  servants  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  ro 
his  bed.  They  are  said  to  have  done  this  to  aro^ 
the  blood  of  Zechariah,  who  at  bis  death  had  crki 
**  The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it ;"  and  it  is  beooe 
probable  that  public  opinion  ascribed  all  the  caltmitki 
of  his  life  and  reig^  to  that  infamous  deed.  Se«  Zcnf- 
ARiAH.  Jehoash  was  buried  in  tbe  ci^  of  Darid,  he. 
a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  was  denied  to  his 
remains  (2  Kings  xi ;  xii ;  2  Chron.  xxiv).  He  is  oae 
of  the  three  kings  (Ahaziah,  Jehoash,  Amaziah)  onit- 
ted  by  Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt  i,  ^\ 

With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  tbe  SyriaB 
invasion  given  in  2  Kings  and  in  2  Chron.,  which  bare 
led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  other  commentator) 
to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions,  and  othento 
see  a  direct  contradiction,  or  at  least  a  strange  ioeoo- 
pleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer,  the  difficulty  ex- 
ists solely  in  the  minds  of  the  critics.  See  Stria.  The 
narrative  given  above,  which  is  also  that  of  Keil  and  E. 
Bertheau  (^Exeg,  handb,  z.  A,T.)  t&  well  as  of  JosqAus 
{Ant,  ix,  n,  4),  perfectly  suits  the  two  accounts,  wiiifh 
are  merely  different  abridgments  of  the  one  fuller  a^ 
count  contained  in  the  original  chronicles  of  tbe  kin^ 
dom. — Kitto ;  Smith.    See  Judaii,  Kingdom  of. 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israd: 
reigned  thirteenth  over  the  separate  kingdcnn  aixtea 
(nominal)  years,  RC.  838-823,  and  for  about  one  yar 
contemporaneously  with  his  namesake  of  Judah  (?  Kinp 
xiv,  1 ;  comp.  with  xii,  1,  xiii,  10).     When  he  soccwd- 
ed  to  the  crown  the  kingdom  was  in  a  deplorable  ftale 
from  the  devastations  of  Hazael  and  Benhadad,  iuop 
of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at  this  time  we  had  also  evi- 
dence in  the  preceding  article.    Jehoash,  it  is  tnie,  i<))' 
lowed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  the  policy  ^ 
keeping  up  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves;  bat,  apart 
from  this,  he  bears  a  fair  character,  and  had  intemK 
at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  devotion  to  tbe  God 
of  his  fathers  (comp.  Josephus,  ^itf.  ix,  8, 6).    Indeed, 
custom  and  long  habit  had  so  established  the  viem  ^ 
political  expediency  on  which  the  schismatical  estab- 
lishments at  Dan  and  Bethel  were  founded,  that  at 
length  the  reprehension  which  regulariy  reean  in  the 
record  of  each  king's  reign  seems  rather  to  apply  to  it 
as  a  mark  of  the  continuance  of  a  pnUic  crime  than  a» 
indicative  of  the  character  or  disposition  of  tbe  vapoo^ 
prince,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  more  detaikd  a^ 
counts  of  his  own  conduct.    These  accounts  are  fim>n- 
ble  with  respect  to  Jehoash.     He  held  the  prophet  Bi- 
sha  in  high  honor,  looking  up  to  him  as  a  /atber.  When 
he  heard  of  his  last  iUness  he  repaired  to  tbe  bediide  of 

the  dying  prophet,  wept  over  his  face,  and  addiw"** 
him  as  *'  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  hofsemea  that- 
of."  The  prophet  promised  him  deliverance  tarn  ih* 
Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek,  the  scene  of  Abab's  great  vid«7 
over  a  former  Benhadad  (1  Kbigs  xx.  26-80>  He  then 
bid  him  smite  upon  tlie  ground,  and  the  king  90ff* 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked  him  if 
staying,  and  limited  to  three  his  victories  over  Syn* 
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These  pjromises  were  accomplished  after  the  prophet's 
death.    God  took  compaasioii  upon  the  extreme  misery 
of  Isra^  aod,  in  remembrance  of  his  covenant  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  interposed  to  save  them 
from  entire  destruction.    In,  three  sigAal  and  successive 
victories  Jehoash  overcame  the  Syrians,  and  retook 
fix)m  them  the  towns  which  Hazael  had  rent  from  Is- 
rael   These  advantages  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
more  potent  than  that  of  Judah.    Jehoash,  however, 
sought  no  quarrel  with  that  kingdom,  but  he  neverthe- 
less became  involved  in  a  war  with  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah.    The  grounds  of  this  war  are  given  fully  in  2 
Chron.  xxv.     Sec  A3Iaziah.    The  hiring  of  100,000 
men  of  Israel  for  100  talents  of  silver  by  Amaziah  is  the 
only  instance  on  record  of  such  a  transaction,  and  im- 
plies that  at  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  free 
from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians.    These  mercenary  soldiers, 
having  been  dismissed  by  Amaziah,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  prophet,  without  being  allowed  to  take  ^hurt  in  the 
Edomitish  expedition,  returned  in  great  wnuh  to  their 
own  country,  and  sacked  and  plundered  the  cities  of 
Judah  in  revenge  for  the  slight  put  upon  them,  and  also 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  share  of 
the  plunder.    It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that  Amazi- 
ah, on  his  return  from  his  triumph  over  the  Edomites, 
declared  war  agrinst  Jehoash,  in  spite  of  the  warning 
of  the  prophet ;  but  Jehoash,  when  he  received  the  de- 
fiance from  Amaziah,  answered  with  becoming  spirit  in 
a  parable  (q.  v.),  which  by  its  images  calls  to  mind  that 
of  Jotham;  the  cool  disdain  of  the  answer  must  have 
been,  and  in  fact  was,  exceedingly  galling  to  Amaziah : 
"  The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  sarong,  Give  thy  dau^ter  to  my  son 
to  wife ;  and  there  came  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in 
Lebanon  and  trod  down  the  thistle."    This  was  admira- 
ble ;  nor  was  the  implication  less  so :  *^  Thou  hast  in- 
deed smitten  £dom,  and  thine  heart  hath  lifted  thee  up : 
glory  of  this,  and  tarry  at  home;  for  why  shouldest 
thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even 
thou,  and  Judah  with  thee."    In  the  war,  or,  rather,  ac- 
tion which  followed,  Jehoash  was  victorious.    Having 
defeated  Amaziah  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  Judah,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  waU  to  the  extent 
of  400  cubits,  and  carried  away  the  treasures  both  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palace,  together  with  hostages  for  the 
future  good  behavior  of  the  crestfallen  Amaziah.    Je- 
hoash himself  did  not  long  survive  this  victory ;  he  died 
in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  xiv,  1-17). 
— Kitto ;  Smith.    See  Israel^  kingdom  of. 

Jeho^hanan  (Heb.  Yehochanan%  13rnn%  Jehovah- 

ffraaOedj  q.  d.  Oco^cupoc),  the  name  of  several  men.    See 
also  JoiiAN AN ;  John,  etc 

X,  (Sept.  Iftfvov.)  A  Korhite,  and  head  of  the  sixth 
divinon  of  Levitical  Temple  porters  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  3). 
KC 1014. 

2.  (Sept.la;avav.)  Jehoshaphat's  second '*  captain," 
in  command  of  280,000  (?)  men  (2  Chron.  xvii,  15) ; 
probably  the  same  whose  son  Azariah  supported  Jehoi- 
ada  in  his  restoration  of  prince  Jehoash  (2  Chron.  xxiii, 
1).    B.acir.910. 

3.  (Sept.  'Jtoavdvy  Auth.  Vers. "  Johanan.")  The  fa- 
ther of  Azariah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  Ephraimite 
chiefs  who  insisted  upon  the  return  of  the  captives  ftom 
the  rival  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  12).   B.C.  ante  738. 

4.  (Sept.  luavaVf  A.  Vers,  "  Johanan.")  A  priest, 
the  "  son"  of  Eliashib,  into  whose  chamber  Ezra  retired 
to  bewail  the  profligacy  of  his  countrymen  hi  marrying 
Gentile  wives  (Ezra  x,  6) ;  doubtless  the  same  elsewhere 
called  Johanan  in  the  original  (Neh.  xii,  22,  23),  and 
perhaps  identical  with  No.  7  below. 

5.  (Sepu'litHtviv.)  Oneofthe"son8"ofBebai,who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Babylonian  exile 
(Ezra  X,  28).     B.a  469. 

S,  (Sept.  'iutva^av  v.  r.  loivai/,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Joha- 
nan.") Son  of  Tobiah,  the  Samaritan  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  and  son-in-law  of  Meshullam  (Neh.  vi,  18).  RC. 
446. 


7.  (Sept.  liavdv.)  One  of  the  priests  who  cclebm* 
ted  with  music  the  reparation  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii,  42).  RC.  446.  He  was  perhaps  the  same 
with  Na  4  or  No.  8. 

8.  (Sept.  *lii}avdv.)  A  leading  priest,  the  son  ef 
Amariah,  and  contemporary  with  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  18). 
RC.  dr.  406.  He  may  have  been  identical  with  the 
preceding. 

Jeboi'aohin  (Heb.  YehS^akin',  "pDjin^,  Jehovah- 
appointed;  Sept.  l.u)axifi  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  6,  8, 12, 15; 
XXV,  27 ;  lexoviac  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  8, 9 ;  lutaKUfi  in 
Jer.  lii,  81 ;  Josephus  'Iwdx«/«)C,  Ant,  x,  6,  8;  7, 1 ;  N. 
Test.  'lixoviaQy "  Jechonias,"  Matt,  i,  11, 12 ;  contracted  * 

once  ■p^T*''^*  ^'^^'*'»'»  Ezek.  i.  2,  Sept.  'Iwcuctifi,  Auth. 
Vers.  "  Jehoiachin"),  also  in  the  contracted  forms  Jec- 
ONIAU  (^^p5^.  Yekonyah'f  Sept  'Uxoviag  in  Jer.  xxvii, 
20;  xxviii,  4;  xxix,  2;  1  Chron.  iii,  16, 17;  but  omits 
in  Esth.  ii,  6;  likewise  paragogic  sinjiD*^,  Yekonya'hu^ 
Jer.  xxiv.  1,  Sept.  Itxov/ac),  and  Coniah  (Konyah'y 
only  paragogic  *in^33,  Kom/a'hn^  Jer.  xxii,  24,  28; 
xxxvii,  1,  Sept.  lexoviaj:),  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  by  Nehushta,  daughter  of  Elnathan  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  he  succeeded  his  father  as  the  nineteenth  monarch 
of  that  separate  kingdom,  but  only  for  three  months  and 
ten  days,  B.C.  598.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age 
according  to  2  Kings  xxiv,  8,  but  only  eight  according 
to  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  9.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  dates  (see  J.  D.  MuUer,  Be  reb,  duar. 
tribuum  regni  Jud,  adversiSf  Lipsise,  1745 ;  Oeder,  Freie 
Untersuch,  liber  einige  AUtesU-Bucher^  p.  214 ;  Offerhaus, 
Spicileg,  p.  193),  the  most  usual  solution  being  that  he 
had  reignetl  ten  years  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  so 
that  he  was  eight  when  he  began  his  joint  reign,  but 
eighteen  when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  There  are, 
however,  difficulties  in  this  view  which,  perhaps,  leave 
it  the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  "  eight"  in  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  9,  b  a  corruption  of  the  text,  such  as  might 
easily  occur  from  the  relation  of  the  numbers  eight  and 
eighteen.  (All  the  versions  read  eighteen  in  Kings, 
knd  so  the  Vulg.  and  many  MSS.  of  the  Sept  in  Chroiu, 
as  well  as  at  1  Esd.  i,  43.  Among  recent  commentators, 
Keil,  Thenius,  and  Hitzig  favor  the  reading  eighteen, 
while  Bertheau  prefers  eight.  The  language  in  Jer. 
xxii,  24-30  is  not  decisive,  for  the  epithets  there  applied 
to  Jechoniah  do  not  necessarily  imply  adult  age,  al- 
though they  more  naturally  agree  with  it.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  allusion  in  Ezek.  xix,  5-9.  The 
decided  reprobation,  however,  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  9,  and  in 
2  Chron.  xxxvi,  9,  would  hardly  be  used  of  a  mere  child. 
The  mention  of  his  mother  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  12  does  not 
imply  his  minority,  for  the  queen-dowager  was  a  very 
important  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  number 
eight,  indeed,  would  bring  Jchoiachin^s  birth  in  the  year 
of  the  beginning  of  the  c^tivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion,  and  thus  exactly  agree  with  the  language  in 
Matt  i,  11 ;  but  the  expression  "  and  his  brethren"  add- 
ed there,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  following  verse, 
agrees  better  with  a  less  precise  correspondence,  as  like- 
wise the  qualifying  "  about"  indicates.  The  argument 
drawn  fVom  his  father*8  age  at  death,  thirty-six  [2  Kings 
xxiii,  36],  is  favorable  to  Jehoiachin's  maturity  at  the 
time,  for  most  of  these  kings  became  fathers  verj'  early, 
Josiah,  e.  g.,  at  fifteen  [2  Kings  xxii,  1,  comp.  with  xxiii, 
36].)     He  was,  therefore,  bom  in  RC.  616. 

Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  which  had  al- 
ready brought  so  much  disaster  upon  the  royal  house 
of  David,  and  upon  the  people  under  its  sway.  He 
seems  to  have  very  speedily  indicated  a  political  bias 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Chaldean  empire,  for  in 
three  months  after  his  accession  we  find  the  generals  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  again  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xxii,  18-xxiv, 
30).  Jehoiachin  had  come  to  the  throne  at  a  time 
when  Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had  been  for 
three  or  four  years  harassed  and  distressed  by  the  in- 
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roads  of  the  armed  band»  of  Chaldscans,  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites,  sent  against  them  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  rebellion.  See  Jehoiakim. 
Jerusalem  at  this  time,  therefore,  was  quite  defenceless, 
and  unable  to  ofiTer  any  resistance  to  the  regular  anpy 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  in 
person  after  the  siego  was  commenced  (2  Kings  xxiv, 
10, 11).  In  a  very  short  time,  apparently,  and  without 
any  losses  from  famine  or  (ighting  which  would  indicate 
a  serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion; and  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and  all  his  servants, 
captains,  and  officers,  came  out  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  treated  them,  with  the  harem 
and  the  eunuchs,  as  prisoners  of  war  (Jer.  xxix,  2 ;  Ezek. 
xvii,  12;  xix.  9).  Ho  was  sent  away  as  a  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  his  mother,  his  generals,  and  his  troops, 
together  with  the  artificers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  (This  number, 
found  in  2  Kuigs  xxiv,  14,  is  probably  a  round  number, 
made  up  of  the  7000  soldiers  of  ver.  16,  and  the  3023 
nobles  of  Jer.  Hi,  28,  exclusive  of  the  1000  artificers  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xxiv,  16 ;  see  Brown's  Ordo  Sadorunt, 
p.  186.)  Among  these  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Few 
were  left  but  the  poorer  sort  of  people  and  the  unskilled 
laborers ;  few,  indeed,  whose  presence  could  be  useful  in 
Babylon  or  dangerous  in  Palestine.  See  Captivity. 
Neither  did  the  Babylonian  king  neglect  to  remove  the 
treasures  which  could  yet  be  gleaned  from  the  palace  or 
the  Temple,  and  he  now  made  spoil  of  those  sacred  ves- 
sels of  gold  which  had  been  spared  on  former  occasions. 
These  were  cut  up  for  present  use  of  the  metal  or 
for  more  convenient  transport,  whereas  those  formerly 
taken  had  been  sent  to  Babylon  entire,  and  there  liud 
up  as  trophies  of  victory.  If  the  Chaldiean  king  had 
then  put  an  end  to  the  show  of  a  monarchy  and  annex- 
ed the  country  to  his  own  domuiions,  the  event  would 
probably  have  been  less  unhappy  for  the  nation;  but, 
still  adhering  to  his  former  policy,  he  placed  on  the 
throne  Mattaniah,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Josiah, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv,  1 1- 
16;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  9, 10;  Jer.  xxxvii,  1).  See  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. 

Jehoiachin  remained  a  captive  at  Babylon— actually  in 
prison  (X^S  ^'^9))  <uid  wearing  prison-garments  (Jer. 
li,  31, 33 — for  thirty-six  years,  \Hz.  during  the  lifetime  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  but,  when  that  prince  died,  his  son, 
£vil-roerodach,  not  only  released  him,  but  gave  him  an 
honorable  seat  at  his  own  table,  with  precedence  over 
all  the  other  dethroned  kings  who  were  kept  at  Bab- 
ylon, and  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  his  rank  (2 
Kings  XXV,  27-30;  Jer.  lii,  81-34).  B.C.661.  To  what 
he  owed  this  favor  we  are  not  told,  but  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators allege  that  Evil-merodach  had  himself  been 
put  into  prison  by  his  father  duruig  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  and  had  there  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  the  deposed  king  of  Judah.  We  learn  from  Jer. 
xxviii,  4  that,  four  years  after  Jehoiachin  had  gone  to 
Babylon,  there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jerusalem  of 
his  return,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  Jehoiachin 
himself  shared  this  hope  at  Babylon.  The  tenor  of  Jer^ 
emiah's  letter  to  the  elders  of  the  captivity  (chap,  xxix) 
would,  however,  indicate  that  there  was  a  party  among 
the  captivity,  encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  were  at 
this  time  looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  over- 
throw and  Jehoiachin's  return;  and  perhaps  the  fearful 
death  of  Ahab,  the  son  of  Kolaiah  (verse  22),  and  the 
close  confinement  of  Jehoiachin  through  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's reign,  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  disposi- 
tion to  conspire  against  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  put  of 
a  portion  of  the  captivity.  But  neither  Daniel  or  Eze- 
kiel, who  were  Jehoiachin's  fellow-captives,  make  any 
further  allusion  to  him,  except  that  Ezekiel  dates  his 
prophecies  by  the  year  "  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity" 
(i,  2 ;  viii,  1 ;  xxiv,  1,  etc.) ;  the  latest  dat«  being  "  the 
twenty-seventh  year"  (xxix,  17 ;  xl,  1).  .We  also  learn 
from  Esth.  ii,  6  that  Kish,  the  ancestor  of  Mordecai,  was 


Jehoiachin's  fellow-captive.  But  the  apocryphal  boob 
are  more  communicative.  Thus  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Baruch  (i,  8)  introduces  "  Jech<Hiiaa,  the  son  of  Jeboi- 
akim,  king  of  Judah,"  into  his  narrative,  and  repree^i 
Baruch  as  reading  his  prophecy  in  his  ears  and  in  tk 
ears  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the  nobles,  and  elikn,  tod 
people,  at  Babylon.  At  the  hearing  of  Baroch's  mntk 
it  is  added,  they  wept,  and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  affl 
a  collection  of  silver  to  Jerusalem,  to  Joii^m,  the  xa 
of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum  the  liigh-priest,  vith 
which  to  purchase  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifices,  aoA  in- 
cense, bidding  them  pray  for  the  pro^>erity  of  N^ 
chadnezzar,  and  Belshazzar  his  sou.  The  biatory  uT 
Susanna  and  the  elders  also  apparently  makes  Jcbo- 
achin  an  important  personage,  for,  according  to  the  lo- 
thor,  the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  mao  d 
great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the  captives, 
to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted  for  judgmeni— i 
descriptioli  which  suits  Jehoiachin.  Africanus  {£p.  oi 
Oriff. ;  Kouth,  ReL  Sac  ii,  113)  expressly  calls  Sutima's 
husband  king,  and  says  that  the  king  'cf  Babykw  bsd 
made  him  his  royal  companion  (trvv^povoc)-  He  u 
also  mentioned  in  1  Esd.  v,  5,  but  the  text  seems  to  k 
corrupt.  That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chroo.  iii,  16  is  oil- 
ed "  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his  unde  (call- 
ed "  his  brother"  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  10),  who  was  kis 
successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain.  But  it  is  prcb- 
able  that  "  Assir^  (*1©»I  =  captive),  who  is  rcckooed 
amongst  the  family  of  Jeconiah  in  1  Chron.  iii^r.mr 
really  have  been  only  an  appellative  of  Jeconiah  bin* 
self  (see  Bert  beau  on  1  Chron.  iii,  16).  See  Assni.  In 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt,  i,  11)  he  b  named  in  ib? 
received  text  as  the  "  son  of  Josias'*  his  grandfitber;  tbe 
name  of  Jehoiakim  having  probably  been  omitted  bv  er- 
roneous transcription.  See  Genkalogt.  In  the  dak 
portrait  of  his  early  character  by  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxil 
80),  the  expression  "  Write  ye  this  man  childless"  rcfen 
to  his  having  no  successor  on  the  throne,  for  he  bad 
chUdren  (see  Meth.  Quar,  Review,  Oct.,  1852,  p.  ©W). 
See  Salathiel.  Josephus,  however  {A  nt,  x,  7, 1),  gives 
him  a  fair  character  (see  Keil,  Commeatary  on  Kmgs,^ 
602).  The  compiler  of  1  Esd.  gives  the  name  of  Jecbo- 
nias  to  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  who  reigned  thne 
months  after  Josiah's  death,  and  was  deposed  and  or- 
ried  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-necho  (1  Esd.  i,  84:  2  Kingi 
xxiii,  80).  He  is  followed  in  this  blunder  by  Epiphani- 
us  (i,  21),  who  says  **  Josiah  begat  Jechoniah,  who  b 
also  called  Shallum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechopudi 
who  is  called  Zedekiah  and  Joakim.^  It  has  its  origin, 
doubtless,  in  the  confusion  of  the  names  when  written  ia 
Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of  Hebrew. — Kitto ;  Smith. 
See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

Jehoi'ada  (Hebrew  TMyada'y  5?7^''"n^,  JAtm^ 
hnotcn ;  Sept.  'Iwtn^o,  'Itota^l,  'Iw^ae),  the  name  of  two 
or  more  priests. 

1.  ITie  father  of  Benaiah,  which  latter  was  one  of 
David's  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  vui,  18 ;  xx,  23 ;  xxiii, 
20,  22;  1  Kings  i,  8,  26,  32,  36,  38,  44;  ii,  25. 29,34,35, 
46 ;  iv,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  22, 24 ;  xviii,  17 ;  xx\Ti,  6>  RC 
ante  1046.  He  is  probably  the  same  mentioned  as  a*- 
sisting  David  at  Hebron  as  leader  (T^;^)  of  3700  amKti 
Aaronites  (1  Chron.  xii,  27);  Josephu^  who  calls  him 
"Iw^a^Ci  Bays  4700  Le\ates  (.4  «/.  vii,  2, 3).  In  1  C3iroo. 
xxvii,  34,  his  name  seems  to  have  been  erroneoiely 
transposed  with  that  of  his  son. 

2.  The  high-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah's  umrp*- 
tion  of  the  throne  of  Judah  (RC.  883-877),  and  daring 
the  most  of  the  reign  of  Jehoash.  It  does  not  appcir 
when  he  first  became  high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign.  0<! 
married  Jehosheba  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of  kiug 
Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chron.  xxii,  U); 
and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  royal  family  of  Jodiji 
after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  by  Jehu,  he  and  htf 
wife  stole  Jehoash  from  amongst  the  king's  sons  ^^ 
him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple,  and  eventually  replaced 
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him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceetors.  See  Athaliah. 
In  effecting  this  happy  revolution,  NH  which  both  the 
throne  of  David  and  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Blpses  were  rescued  from  imminent 
danger  of  destruction,  Jehoiada  displayed  great  ability 
and  prudence.  Waiting  patiently  till  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah— and,  we  may  presume,  her  foreign  practices 
and  preferences — had  produced  disgust  in  the  land,  he  at 
length,  in  the  7th  year  of  her  reign,  entered  into  secret 
alliance  with  all  the  chief  partisans  of  the  house  of  Da- 
vid and  of  the  true  religion.  He  also  collected  at  Jeru- 
salem the  Levites  from  the  different  cities  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  probably  under  cover  of  providing  for  the  Tem- 
ple services,  and  then  concentrated  a  large  and  conceal- 
ed force  in  the  Temple  by  the  expedient  of  not  dismiss- 
ing the  old  courses  of  priests  and  Levites  when  their 
successors  came  to  relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By 
means  of  the  consecrated  shields  and  spears  which  Da- 
vid had  taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chron.  xviii,  7-11 ; 
xxvi,  20-28 ;  1  ^ings  xiv,  26, 27),  he  supplied  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their  men.  Having 
then  divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  three  bands, 
which  were  posted  at  the  principal  entrances,  and  Med 
the  courts  with  people  favorable  to  the  cause,  he  pro- 
duced the  young  king  before  the  whole  assembly,  and 
downed  and  anointed  him,  and  presented  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  Law  according  to  Deut.  xvii,  18-20.  See 
HiLKiAH.  The  excitement  of  the  moment  did  not 
make  him  forget  the  sanctity  of  God's  house.  None 
but  the  priests  and  ministering  Levites  were  permitted 
by  him  to  enter  the  Temple,  and  he  gave  strict  orders 
that  Athaliah  should  be  carried  without  its  precincts 
before  she  was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  in- 
augurated the  new  reign  by  a  solemn  covenant  between 
himself  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and  the  king,  to 
renounce  the  Baal-worship  which  had  been  introduced 
bv  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  serve  Jehovah.  This  was 
followeil  up  by  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  altar 
and  temple  of  Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattao,  his  priest. 
He  then  gave  orders  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Tem- 
ple service,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  all  which  seems  to  have 
been  effected  with  great  vigor  and  success,  and  without 
any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young  king  himself,  un- 
der this  ^riso  and  virtuous  counsellor,  ruled  his  kingdom 
well  and  prosfbrously,  and  was  forward  in  works  of  piety 
daring  the  lifetime  of  Jehoiada.  The  reparation  of  the 
Temple,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and 
interesting  account  is  given  in  2  Kings  xU  and  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  was  one  of  the  most  important  works  at  this  pe- 
riod. At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  and  for  his 
agnal  services  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  his  country, 
which  have  earned  him  a  place  amongst  the  very  fore- 
most well-doers  in  Israel,  he  had  the  unique  honor  of 
burial  amongst  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  city  of  David. 
—Smith.  His  decease,  though  at  an  advanced  age,  yet 
occurred  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of 
Jehoash,  who  thereupon  imnkediately  fell  into  idolatry, 
and  was  even  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  family  of  Jehoiada.  See  J^poASH,  1.  His 
age  at  his  death  is  stated  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  15)  to  have 
been  130  years,  which  Hervey  {Genealogy  of  own  Ijord^ 
P>  304)  proposes  to  change  to  103,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
presumed  disparity  between  Jehoiada's  age  and  that  of 
his  wife,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that  a  man  of  90  could 
hardly  have  exhilnted  such  energy  as  he  displayed  in 
<Uspbcing  Athaliah ;  but  the  change  is  wholly  arbitrary 
and  unnecessary.  Josephos,  in  his  history  {A  tU,  ix,  7, 
1,  where  he  Gnecizes  the  name,  'Ici^aoy),  follows  the 
Bible  account;  but  in  his  list  of  the  high-priests  (Ani, 
^  ^y  6),  the  corresponding  name  seems  to  be  ^  xioramus 
('A|i(upa/i0C)  perhaps  by  corruption  for  "  Joram").  In 
the  Jewish  chronicle  {Seder  CHam)^  however,  it  correct- 
ly appears  as  Jehoiadahj  and  with  a  date  tolerably  an- 
swoing  to  the  scriptural  requirements.  In  both  au- 
thorities, many  of  the  adjoining  names  are  additional  to 
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those  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  See  Hioh-priest.  It  is 
probably  this  Jehoiada  who  is  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xxix, 
26  as  a  pre-eminent  incumbent  of  the  office  (see  Rosen^ 
mUUer  and  Hitzig,  ad  loc),  and  he  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  the  Berbchiah  {Bapaxiag)  of  Matt  xxiii,  25. 
See  Zkdekiah. 

3.  (Neh.  iii,  6).    See  Joiada. 

Jehoi'akim  (Heb.  Yehdyakim',  D-^p^in^  Jeho- 
vah-establisked ;  Sept.  'IwxKifif  oftener  'lutaKeifif  Jose- 
phus  'lutoKifioc ;  compare  Joiakim,  Jokim),  the  second 
son  of  Joeiah  by  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Ku- 
mah  (probably  the  Dumah  of  Josh,  xv,  62) ;  bom  B.C. 
634,  and  eighteenth  king  of  the  separate  throne  of  Ju- 
dah for  a  period  of  eleven  yeard,  B.C.  609-698.  He  is 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  84,  36,  86 ;  xxiv,  1,  6,  6, 
19;  1  Chron.  iii,  15, 16;  2  Chron.  X2cxvi,  4,  5,  8;  Jer.  i, 
3;  xxii,  18,  24;  xxiv,  1;  xxv,  1;  xxvi,  1,  21,  22,  23; 
xxvii,  1, 20 ;  xxviii,  4 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  xxxvi,  1, 9, 28, 29, 80, 
32;  xxxvii,  1 ;  xlv,  1 ;  xlvi, 2 ;  Ui,  2 ;  Dan.  i,  1,  2.  His 
original  name  was  Eliakim  (q.  v.),  but  the  equivalent 
name  of  Jehoiakim  was  given  him  by  the  Egyptian 
king  who  set  him  on  his  father's  throne  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
34).  This  change  is  significant  of  his  dependence  and 
loss  of  liberty,  as  heathen  kings  were  accustomed  to 
give  new  names  to  those  who  entered  their  service 
(Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Ezra  v,  14;  Dan.  i,  7),  usually  after  their 
gods.  In  this  case,  as  the  new  name  is  Israelitish,  it  is 
probable  thkt  Pharaoh-necho  gave  it  at  the  request  of 
Eliakim  himself,  whom  Hengstenberg  supposes  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  place  hb  name  in  closer 
connection  with  the  promise  (2  Sam.  vii,  12),  where  not 
Ei,  but  Jehovah  is  the  promiser;  and  to  have  done  this 
out  of  opposition  to  the  sentence  of  the  prophets  re- 
specting the  impending  fall  of  the  house  of  David  (CArw- 
toL  ii,  401,  Eng.  trans.).  There  exists  the  most  striking 
contrast  between  his  beautiful  name  and  his  miserable 
fate  (Jer.  xxii,  19).  (See  Eckhird,  Vom  Esels-Begrdb' 
fdss,  Lpz.  1716w)     See  Name. 

Jehoiakim's  younger  brother  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum, 
as  he  is  called  Jer.  xxii,  11,  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
made  king  by  the  people  of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Josiah,  probably,  with  the  intention  of  following 
up  Jo8iah*8  pohcy,  which  was  to  side  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar against  Egypt,  being,  as  Prideaux  thinks,  bound 
by  oath  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  (i,  60).  See  Jeiio- 
AYiAZ.  Pharaoh-necho,  therefore,  having  borne  down 
all  resistance  with  his  victorious  army,  immediately  de- 
posed Jehoahaz,  and  had  him  brought  in  chains  to  Rib- 
lah,  where,  it  seems,  he  was  en  his  way  to  Carchemish 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  33, 34;  Jer.  xxii,  10-12).  See  NECua 
He  then  set  Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne 
— changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  (see  above) — and, 
having  charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a  trib- 
ute of  100  talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold = 
nearly  $200,000,  in  which  be  mulcted  the  land  for  the 
part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon,  he 
eventually  returned  to  Egypt,  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34; 
Jer.  xxii,  10-12;  Ezek.  xix,  4).  Pharaoh-necho  also 
himself  returned  no  m«re  to  Jerusalem ;  for,  after  his 
great  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim, he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions  (2  Kings  xxiv, 
7 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  2),  and  his  successor  Psammis  (Herod,  ii, 
dxi)  made  no  attempt  to  recover  them.  Egypt,  there- 
fore, played  no  part  in  Jewish  politics  during  the  seven 
or  eight  years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle 
of  Carchenush  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as 
one  of  the  Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of 
which  was  the  natural  frtut  of  his  victory  over  Necho. 
He  found  Jehoiakim  quite  powerless.  After  a  short 
siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  prisoner, 
bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon  (2  Cliron. 
xxxvi,  6,  7),  and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels 
of  the  Temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar, 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  was  at  this  time,  in 
the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third  year  of 
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hiB  Teign  [see  Nebuciiadnezzar],  that  Daniel  and 
Hananiab,  Miahael  and  Azaiiah,  were  taken  captives 
to  Babylon  (Dan.  i)  1»  2) ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to 
have  changed  his  purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and 
to  have  accepted  his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on 
the  throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  of 
hb  father  Josiah  (q.  v.).  The  year  following  the  Egyp- 
tians were  defeated  upon  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi,  2), 
and  Jehoiakim,  when  he  saw  the  remains  of  the  defeated 
army  pass  by  his  territory,  could  not  but  perceive  how 
vain  had  been  that  reliance  upon  Egypt  against  which 
he  had  been  constantly  cautioned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxi,  1 ;  xlv,  1).  In  the  same  year  the  prophet  caused 
a  collection  of  his  prophecies  to  be  written  out  by  his 
faithful  Baruch,  and  to  be  read  publicly  by  him  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  king,  he  sent  for  it,  and  had  it  read  before  him. 
But  he  heard  not  much  of  the  bitter  denunciations  with 
which  it  was  charged  before  he  took  the  roll  from  the 
reader,  and,  after  cutting  it  in  pieces,  threw  it  into  the 
brazier  which,  it  being  winter,  was  burning  before  him 
in  the  halL  The  counsel  of  God  against  him,  however, 
stood  sure;  a  fresh  roll  was  written,  with  the  addition 
of  a  further  and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the 
king,  occasioned  by  this  foolish  and  sacrilegious  act. 
^He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David: 
and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the 
heat  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost"  (Jer.  ayxvi).  All 
this,  however,  appears  to  have  made  little'  impression 
upon  Jehoiakim,  who  still  walked  in  his  old  paths.    See 
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After  three  yeara  of  subjection,  Jehoiakim,  deluded 
by  the  Egyptian  party  in  hb  court  (compare  Josephus, 
Ant,  X,  6,  2),  ventured  to  withhold  his  tribute,  and 
thereby  to  throw  off  the  Chaldasan  yoke  (2  Kings  xxiv, 
1).  This  step,  taken  contrary  to  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Jeremiah,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  al- 
legiance, was  the  ruin  of  Jehoiakim.  What  moved  or 
encouraged  Jehoiakim  to  this  rebellion  it  is  difiicult  to 
say,  unless  it  were  the  restless  turbulence  of  his  own 
baid  disposition  and  the  dislike  of  paying  the  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Babylon,  which  he  would  have  rather  lav- 
ished upon  his  own  luxury  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii,  18-17), 
for  there  was  really  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  Eg>^t  at 
this  time  to  account  for  such  a  step.  It  seems  more 
probable  that,  seeing  Egypt  entirely  severed  from  the 
affairs  of  Syria  since  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  and  the 
king  of  Babylon  wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he 
hoped  to  make  himself  independent.  Though  Nd>u- 
chadnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come  in  person 
to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal,  he  sent  against  him  nu- 
merous bands  of  Chaldieans,  with  Syrians,  Moabites, 
and  Anomonitcs,  who  were  all  now  subject  to  Babylon 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  7),  and  who  cruelly  harassed  the  whole 
country,  being  for  the  most  part  actuated  by  a  fierce 
hatred  against  the  Jewish  name  and  nation.  It  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  xiv  (compare  Jer.  xv,  4  with  2  Kings 
xxiv,  2, 3).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign  must  have 
been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  The  Ammonites  ap- 
pear to  have  overrun  the  land  of  Gad  (Jer.  xlix,  1),  and 
the  other  neighboring  nations  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  helplessness  of  Israel  to  ravage  their  land  to  the 
utmost  (Ezek.  xxv).  There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out 
of  the  walled  cities.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably,  as  the  time 
approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  to  come  against 
Judffia,  the  desultory  attacks  and  invasions  of  his  troops 
became  more  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engagement 
with  some  of  these  forces,  or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own 
oppressed  subjects,  who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Baby- 
lonians by  the  murder  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign.  His  body,  as  predicted,  appears  to  have  been 
cast  out  ignominiously  on  the  ground ;  perhaps  thrown 
over  the  walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that  he  was 
dead;  and  then,  after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time, 


to  have  been  di^»ed  away  and  buried  <<  with  the  benit 
of  an  ass,"  witlfft  pomp  or  lamentation,  **  beyond  t^ 
gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii,  18, 19 ;  xxxvi,  80;  jm  1 
Chron.iii,ld;  2 Kings xxiii,84-89|  xxiv,  1-7;  2Chi% 
xxxvi,  4-8).  Yet  it  was  not  the  object  of  Nebodoi- 
nezzar  to  destroy  altogether  a  power  which,  as  tribotcr 
to  him,  formed  a  seiViceable  outpoat  towards  £gT|«. 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  great  final  tAjta  of  ^ 
his  designs  in  this  quarter.  He  therefore  stiU  mo- 
tained  the  Uirone  of  Judah,  and  placed  on  it  Jeboisdiii, 
the  son  of  the  late  king.  Not  does  he  af^iear  to  ion 
removed  any  considerable  number  of  the  inhaMtBaw 
until  provoked  by  the  speedy  revolt  of  this  last  q- 
pointee.    See  Jeiioiachin. 

The  expression  in  Jer.  xxxvi,  80,  "  He  shall  hire 
none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,"  is  not  to  be  taka 
strictly;  and  yet,'  as  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin  was  fer 
only  thirteen  weeks,  Jehoiakim  may  be  said  to  hsn 
been  comparatively  without  a  succ^bot,  maix  his  m. 
scarcely  sat  down  upon  his  throne  before  be  was  4f> 
posed.  The  same  explanation  a^^es  to  2  Kii^  Txia. 
84,  where  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  is  said  to  have  sa^ 
ceeded  his  father  Josiah,  whereas  the  reign  of  Jeboiliiz 
intervened.  This  was  also  so  short,  however,  as  sot  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  succession.  In  Matt,  i,  1 1,  in  the  rt- 
ceived  text,  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  ('loKzcd'/f,  "Jakia"/ 
is  omitted,  making  Jehoiachin  appear  as  the  Bosudk- 
siah ;  but  in  some  good  MSS.  it  is  supplied,  as  in  t^ 
margin  (see  Strong's  Greek  Harmony  oftht  GotpeU,  mM 
on  §  9).    See  Genealogy. 

Josephus's  history  of  Jehoiakim^s  reign  is  coosasteit 
neither  with  Scripture  nor  with  itself.  His  accotmt  d 
Jehoiakim^s  death  and  Jehoiachin*s  successioa  s^aa 
to  be  only  his  own  inference  from  the  Scripture  mm- 
tive.  According  to  Josephus  (^n/.  x,  6),  Nebocbtil- 
nezzar  came  against  Judiea  in  the  8th  year  of  Jebcii- 
kim*s  reign,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  wbicb  be 
did  for  three  years,  and  then  revolted,  in  the  llth  var, 
on  hearing  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  gone  to  inrade 
Egypt.  Such  a  campaign  at  this  time  is  extremelr 
improbable,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fully  occupied  tl£e- 
where ;  it  is  po^ible,  however,  that  sach  a  rumor  mij 
have  been  set  afloat  by  interested  parties.  Joeef^a 
then  inserts  the  account  of  Jehoiakim's  burning  JereiBi- 
ah's  prophecy  in  his  fifth  year,  and  concludes  by  siriw 
that  a  little  time  afterwards  the  king  of  Babylcm  n»if 
an  expedition  against  Jehoiakim,  who  amnitted  Nebu- 
chadnezzar into  the  city  upon  certain  conditions,  whki 
Nebuchadnezzar  immediately  broke ;  that  he  slew  ^^ 
hoi^kim  and  the  flower  of  the  citizens,  and  aeni  St^*^ 
captives  to  Babylon,  and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  kici^.t<i^ 
almost  immediately  afterwards  was  seized  with  fear  let 
the  young  king  should  avenge  his  father^s  death,  and  » 
sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem ;  that  Jek>ii- 
chin,  being  a  man  of  just  and  gentle  dispt^tion,  did  i^ 
like  to  expose  the  dty  to  danger  on  his  own  accoant, 
and  therefore  surrendered  himself,  his  mother,  and  kin- 
dred to  the  king  of  Babyl(m*s  officers  on  condition  (^ 
the  city  suffering  no  harm,  but  that  Nebachadnezzar.ia 
direct  violation  of  the  conditions,  took  10,832  prisoner 
and  made  Zedekiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jc^wrliA 
whom  he  kept  in  custody.    See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in  s.- 
cribing  to  him  a  vicious  and  irreligious  character.  Tm 
writer  of  2  Kings  xxiii,  37  tells  us  that  "he  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,**  a  statcnKnt 
which  is  repeated  in  ch.  xxiv,  9,  and  2  Chrwi.  xxxrli 
The  latter  writer  uses  the  yet  Wronger  expre«on  "^  tfe* 
acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  abominations  which  he  did" 
(ver.  8).  But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we 
have  the  fullest  portraiture  of  him.  If,  as  is  pn^t>{f. 
the  19th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reiga  vc 
have  a  detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry  prartke^ 
at  Jerusalem  under  the  king's  sanction,  with  which  Eze- 
kiel*s  vision  of  what  was  going  on  six  years  later,  vitlun 
the  very  precincts  of  the  Temple,  exactly  agrees :  incei« 
offered  up  to  *^  abominable  beasts,"  *^  women  wee|nng  ^^ 
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Thammnz,'*  and  men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple, 
"with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord," 
woishlpping  "  the  sun  towards  the  east"  (Ezek.  viii). 
The  vindictive  pursuit  and  murder  of  Urijah,  the  son  of 
Shemaiab,  and  th^  indignities  offered  to  his  corpse  by 
the  king's  command,  in  revenge  for  his  faithful  prophe- 
syiag  of  evil  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  are  samples 
dfhisirreligion  and  tyranny  combined.  Jeremiah  but 
DUHndy  escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer.  xxri,  20-24).  The 
cnrious  netioe  of  him  in  1  Esd.  i,  38 — that  he  put  his 
nobles  in  dumM^  and  caught  Zaraces,  his  brother,  in 
Egypt}  and  brought  him  up  thence  to  Jerusalem — also 
points  to  his  cruelty.  His  daring  impiety  in  cutting  up 
and  burning  the  roll  containing  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  national  fuA  was  being  cel- 
ebrated, has  been  noticed  above  (see  also  Stanley,  Jewith 
Ckwrdi,  ii,  597  sq.).  His  oppression,  injustice,  oovetous- 
nesB,  luxury,  and  tyranny  are  most  severely  rebuked 
(Jer.  xxii,  13-17) ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  observed, 
ts  indicating  his  thorough  selfishness  and  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
land  was  so  impoverished  by  the  heavy  tributes  laid 
upon  it  by  £g3i>t  and  Babylon  in  turn,  he  should  have 
squandered  large  sums  in  building  luxurious  palaces  for 
himself  (Jer.  xxii,  14, 15). — Smith ;  Kitto.    See  Ima6&> 

BT,  ChAMBBBS  op. 

Jehoi'aiib  (Hebrew  Tehdjar%b\  ^''•ij'in;',  whose 

cause  Jehovah  defends;  Sept,  'lutapeip  or  'lapeifi  v.  r. 
'Iwapi/i ;  1  Chron.  ix,  10 ;  xxiv,  7  only ;  elsewhere,  both 
in  Heb.  and  A.T.,  the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Joiarib), 
a  distinguished  priest  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix,  10),  head 
»f  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  sacerdotal  "courses"  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  7).  RC.  1014.  Of  these  courses,  only  four 
are  mentioned  as  having  returned  from  Babylon — those 
of  Jedaiah,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim  (Ezra  ii,  36-39; 
Keh.  vii,  39-42) ;  and  Jewish  tradition  says  that  each  of 
th^e  was  divided  into  six,  so  as  to  preserve  the  original 
number  with  the*  original  names  (Talm.  Hieros.  Taamthy 
ch.  i V,  p.  68,  coL  1  in  ed.  Bombeig).  T\n^  might  account 
for  our  finding,  at  a  later  period,  Blattathias  described  as 
of  the  coinse  of  Joarib  (1  Mace  ii,  1),  even  though  this 
course  did  not  return  from  Babylon  (Prideaux,  Conneo- 
Hon,  i,  136, 8th  ed.).  We  find,  however,  that  some  of 
the  descendants  of  Jehoiarib  did  return  from  Babylon  (1 
Chron.  ix,  10 ;  Neh.  xi,  10 ;  see  Jedaiah)  ;  we  find,  also, 
that  in  subsequent  lists  other  of  the  priestly  courses  are 
mentioned  as  returning,  and  in  one  of  these  that  of  Je- 
hoiarib is  expressly  mentioned  (Neh.  x,  2-8 ;  xii,  1-7), 
ind  mention  is  made  of  Mattenai  as  chief  of  the  house 
>f  Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Jeshua  (xii,  19).  The  proba- 
tolity,  therefore,  is,  that  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  did  go 
3p,  but  at  a  later  date,  perhaps,  than  those  four  men- 
ioned  in  Ezra  ii,  36-39,  and  Neh.  vii,  39-42.  To  the 
»ursc  of  Joiarib  Josephus  tells  us  he  belonged  (AtU.  xi, 
),  1 ;  Zt/e,  §  1).— Kitto.     See  Pbiest. 

Jehon^adab  (Heb.  Yehonadab%  S^jiSi^  to  whom 
Tfhovah  is  liberal,  2  Sam.  xiii,  5;  2  Kings' x,  15,  23; 
fer.  XXXV,  8, 14, 16, 18;  Sept.  'lufvaddfi,  Auth. Version 
*Jonadab,"  except  in  2  Kings  x,  15,  23),  also  in  the 
wntracted  form  Jonadab  (S^ji^  Tonadab'y  2  Sam. 
tiii,  3,  32,  35;  Jer.  xxxv,  6,  10,  19;  Sept.  *la>va^d/3), 
he  name  of  two  meiu 

1.  A  son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  David,  a  very 
:rafty  person  (^^^  ^??5  ^^®  ^^^  ^  ^^^  usually 
wnslated  "  wise,"  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  2  Sam. 
liii,  3),  i  e.  apparently  one  of  those  characters  who,  in 
he  midst  of  great  or  royal  fomilies,  pride  themselves, 
md  are  renowned,  for  being  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
>f  the  whole  circle  in  which  they  move.  His  age  nat- 
irally  made  him  the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to 
he  throne  (2  Sam.  xiii,  3).  He  perceived  from  the 
trince's  altered  appearance  that  there  was  some  un- 
«U)wn  grief— "Why  art  thou,  the  king's  son, so  lean?" 
;-and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out,  he  gave  him  the 
'atal  advice  for  ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (ver.  6, 6). 


B.C.  cir.  1033.  See  Amnon.  Again,  wh<n>  in  a  later 
stage  of  Uie  same  tragedy,  Amnon  was  murdered  by 
Absalom,  and  the  exaggerated  report  reached  David 
that  all  the  princes  were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  al- 
ready aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  with 
the  king,  and  was  able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  Sam. 
xiii,  32, 33). — Smith.    ^  Absalom. 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab,  the  progenitor  of 
a  peculiar  tribe,  who  held  themselves  bound  by  a  vow 
to  abstain  from  wine,  and  never  to  relinquish  the  no-> 
madic  life  (Jer.  xxxv,  6-19).  See  Rbohab.  It  appears 
from  1  Chron.  ii,  55  that  his  father  or  ancestor  Bechab 
("  the  rider")  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  the 
Arabian  tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israel- 
ites. One  settlement  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Heber  (Judg. 
iv,  11)^  retaining  their  Bedouin  customs  under  the  oak 
which  derived  its  name  from  their  nomadic  habita 
The  main  settlement  was  in  the  south.  Of  these,  one 
branch  had  nestled  in  the  diffb  of  Engedi  (Judg.  i,  16; 
Numb,  xxiv,  21).  Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier 
of  their  native  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i,  16).  A  third  was  established,'  under  a  fourfold  divi- 
sion, at  or  near  the  town  of  Jabez,  in  Judah  (1  Chron. 
ii,  55).  See  Kenit&  To  which  of  these  branches  Re- 
chab and  his  son  Jehonadab  belonged  is  uncertain ;  he 
was  evidently,  however,  the  chieftain  of  an  important 
family,  if  not  the  generally  acknowledged  head  of  the 
entire  clan.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  up 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe  (see  Judg. 
i,  16 ;  iv,  11),  were  inculcated  by  Jehonadab  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  on  his  descendants  or  retainers;  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  from  their  being  l^ought  into  closer 
ooimection  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  settled  districts. 
The  vow  or  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  them  is  pre- 
served to  us :  "  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor 
your  sons  forever.  Neither  shall  ye  build  houses,  nor 
sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any:  but  all 
your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents;  that  ye  may  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  be  strangers"  (Jer. 
xxxv,  6, 7).  This  life,  partly  monastic,  partly  Bedouin, 
was  observed  with  the  tenacity  with  which,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  such  customs  are  continued  in 
Arab  tribes ;  and  when,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Jehonadab,  the  Rechabites  (as  they  were  called  from  his 
father)  were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  Chaldsaan 
invasion  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  transgress  the  rule  of  their  ancestor, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  blessing  was  pronounced  upon  him 
and  them  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxv,  19) :  *^  Jon- 
adab, the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
befbre  me  forever."    See  Rechabite. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jehonadab 
as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half-religious 
sect,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  austere  Elijah,  and 
the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos  ii,  11  (see  Ewald,  Al- 
terthumer,  p.  92,  93),  we  arc  the  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  single  occasion  on  which  he  appears  before  us 
in  the  historical  narrative  (2  Kings  x,  15  sq.).  B.C. 
883.  Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  suddenly  met  the 
austere  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  Kings  x,  15). 
It  seems  that  they  were  already  known  to  each  other 
(Josephus,  Ant,  ix,  6, 6).  The  king  was  in  his  chariot ; 
the  .^b  was  on  foot  It  is  not  altogether  certain  which 
was  the  first  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text — followed  by 
the  A.V. — implies  that  the  king  blessed  (A. Vers,  "sa- 
luted") Jehonadab.  The  Sept.  and  Josephus  (Ant,  ix, 
6,  6)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the  king.  Each 
woidd  have  its  peculiar  appropriateness.  The  king 
then  proposed  their  close  imion.  "  Is  thy  heart  right, 
as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?"  The  answer  of  Jehon- 
adab is  slightly  varied.  In  the  Hebrew  text  he  vehe- 
mently replies,  "  It  LB,  it  is :  give  me  thine  hand."  In 
the  Sept.  and  in  the  A.  V.,  he  replies  simply,  "It  is;" 
and  Jehu  then  rejoins,  "If  it  is,  give  me  thine  hand." 
The  hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  oflFered 
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and  graet)ed.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might  whisper  his  se- 
cret into  his  ear,  and  said,  "  Come  with  me,  and  see  my 
zeal  for  Jehovah."  It  was  the  first  indication  of  Jehu's 
design  upon  the  worship  of  Baal,  for  which  he  perceived 
that  the  stem  zealot  would  be  a  fit  coadjutor.  Having 
intrusted  him  with  the  secret,  he  (Sept.)  or  his  attend- 
ants (Heb.  and  A.y.)  caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with 
him  to  Samaria  in  the  royal  chariot.  Jehonadab  was 
evidently  held  in  great  respect  among  the  Israelites 
generally ;  and  Jehu  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining the  countenance  and  sanction  of  such  a  man  to 
his  proceedings;  and  as  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jehon- 
adab went  out  to  meet  Jehu,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
people  of  Samaria,  alarmed  at  the  menacing  letter  which 
they  had  received  from  Jehu,  had  induced  Jehonadab  to 
go  to  meet  and  appease  him  on  the  road.  His  vener- 
ated character,  his  rank  as  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  his 
neutral  position,  weU  qualified  him  for  this  missioi^;  and 
it  was  qiute  as  much  the  interest  of  Jehonadab  to  concil- 
iate the  new  dynasty,  in  whose  founder  he  beheld  the 
minister  of  the  divine  decrees,  as  it  was  that  of  Jehu  to 
obtain  his  concurrence  and  support  in  proceedings  which 
he  could  not  but  know  were  likely  to  render  him  odious 
to  the  people.  So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal 
become  the  national  religion,  thajt  even  Jehonadab  was 
able  to  conceal  his  purpose  under  the  mask  of  conformi- 
ty. No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  witli  Jehu  throughout ; 
but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned is  when  (probably  from  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah)  he  went  with 
Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out  any  that 
there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass  of  pagan  wor- 
shippers (2  Kings  X,  23). — Smith ;  Kitto.    See  Jkhu. 

Jehon'athan  (Heb.  Tehonathan'y  yr^ittjy  Jehovah- 
given;  Sept.  'Iwvo^av),  the  full  form  of  the  name  of  four 
men. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  6, 8, 21 ; 
xviii,  1, 8, 4 ;  xix,  2, 4, 6, 7 ;  xx  throughout,  and  all  later 
passages  except  1  Chron.  x,2,  in  all  which  the  A.y.  has 
"Jonathan"  [q.v.],as  the  Hebrew  likewise  elsewhere 
has). 

2.  Son  of  Uzziah,  and  superintendent  of  certain  of 
king  David's  storehouses  (r\i"t^M,  the  word  rendered 
"  treasures"  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in  27, 28  "  cellars") 
(I  Chron.  xxvii,  25).    B.C.  1014. 

3.  One  of  the  Levifces  who  were  sent  by  Jehoshaphat 
through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of  the  Law,  to 
teach  the  people  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).     B.C.  910. 

4.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii,  18),  and  the  representative  of 
the  family  of  Shemaiah  (verse  6)  when  Joiakim  was 
high-priest — that  is,  in  the  next  generation  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  under  Zembbabel  and  Jeshua.  B.C. 
post  536. 

Jeho'ram  (Heb.  Tehoram^  ft*1'iil%  Jehovah-^xalt' 
edy  1  Kings  xxii,  50 ;  2  Kings  i,  17 ;  iii,  1, 6 ;  viii,  16, 25, 
29;  ix,  15,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24;  xii,  18;  2  Chron.  xvii,  8; 
xxi,  1, 8, 4, 5, 9, 16 ;  xxii,  1, 5, 6, 7, 11 ;  Septuag.  'Iwpa/i, 
A.V."  Joram"  in  2  Kings  ix,  15, 17,21,22,23),  also  in 
the  contracted  form  Joram  (D'J'i^,  rbram',  2  Sam.  viii, 
10 ;  2  Kings  viii,  16, 21, 23, 24, 26, 28, 29 ;  ix,  14, 16, 29 ; 
xi,  2;  1  Chron.  iii,  11;  xxvi,  25;  2  Chron.  xxii,  6,  7; 
Sept  'lufpdfif  but  'liddovpdfi  in  2  Sam.  viii,  10),  the 
name  of  five  men. 

1.  Son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  sent  by  his  father  to 
congratulate  David  upon  his  victory  over  Hadadezer  (2 
Sam.  viii,  10 ;  Heb.  and  A.  V. "  Joram") ;  elsewhere  call- 
ed Hadoram  (1  Chron.  xviii,  10). 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershom,  employed  with 
his  relatives  in  special  sacred  services  connected  with 
the  Temple  treasury  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  25 ;  Heb.  and  A.y. 
"Joram").     B.C.1014. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  Law  throughout  the  land  (2  Chron. 
xvii,  8).     B.C.  910. 


4.  (Josephus  'Iwpa/ioc,  Ata.ix,%  2.)     The  m  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  successor  to  his  elder  bnda 
Ahaziah,  who  died  childless.    He  was  the  tenth  ksc 
on  the  separate  throne  of  Israel,  and  reigned  12  rem 
RC.  894-883  (2  Kings  i,  17;  iii,  l)."   The  date  of  y» 
accession,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Jeboam  U 
Judah  (2  Kings  i,  17),  must  be  computed  from  i  Tke- 
royship  of  the  latter  during  hia  father  Jehoeha|^> 
war  at  Ramoth-gilead  (1  Kings  xxii,  2  sq.).    The  reck- 
oning in  2  Kings  ix,  29  is  according  to  Jehonm's  weai 
reign ;  that  in  2  Kings  viii,  25,  according  to  tbe  yms 
of  his  reign  as  b^inning  ]Ht>lepticalIy  with  the  Isiet- 
itish  calendar  or  regnal  point,  i  e.  the  autunui,ai  tbast 
of  Judah  do  in  the  spring.    See  Isbael,  kikgdox  cr. 
The  Moabites  had  be^  tributarv  to  the  crown  of  L«- 
rael  since  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms;  botkk^ 
Hesha  deemed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  bo  bearri 
blow  to  the  power  of  Israel  that  he  might  sai^  is« 
Ms  independence.    He  accordingly  did  so,  by  withboy- 
ing  his  tribute  of  "  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  nna,  jtA 
the  wool."    The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had  afforded  » 
opportunity  for  any  operations  against  the  rertto^ 
iMit  the  new  king  hastened  to  reduce  them  igiin  undtf 
the  yoke  they  had  cast  off.     The  good  king  of  JodiK 
Jehoshaphat,  was  too  easily  induced  to  take  a  pm  is 
the  war.    He  perhaps  feared  that  the  example  of  Moih 
if  allowed  to  be  successful,  might  seduce  into  a  m&e 
course  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of  Edom,  whrai  k 
now  summoned  to  join  in  this  expedition.    Accai&i^j, 
the  three  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  nurrbni 
through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  attack  Hesha.  IV 
three  armies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  peii^^^f 
want  of  water.    The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  euggestd  b 
inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  £li^  the  ae 
of  Shaphat,  at  that  rime,  and  since  the  latter  ptit  (/ 
Ahab's  reign,  Elijah's  attendant  (2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  1  Kit^ 
xix,  19-21),  was  found  with  the  host.    From  him k^ 
ram  received  a  severe  rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  ioqiiirF  J 
the  prophets  of  his  father  and  mother— the  pophcts  d 
BaaL    Nevertheless,  for  Jehoshaphat's  sake,  Elfibi  ic- 
quired  of  Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of  so  iI»g- 
dant  supply  of  water,  and  of  a  great  victory  over  ite 
Moabites,  a  promise  which  was  inmiediateiy  ful^ 
The  same  water  which,  filling  the  valley,  and  the  ti&a^ 
es  dug  by  the  Israelites,  supplied  the  whole  army  and  tl 
their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to  the  Moabite9«vb.' 
were  advancing,  like  blood  when  the  morning  suo  f^ 
upon  it.     Concluding  that  the  allies  had  fallen  out  id^ 
slain  each  other,  they  marched  incautiously  to  tbe  tt- 
tack,  and  were  put  to  the  rout.    The  allies  pareocd  tka 
with  great  slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  tkvja* 
terly  ravaged  and  destroyed,  with  all  its  citic«.  Kirfatf- 
aseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  ofMotbis«i( 
his  last  stand.    An  attempt  to  break  through  the  be- 
sieging army  having  failed,  he  resorted  to  the  dcspasM 
expedient  of  offering  up  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  hi^ 
throne,  as  a  bumt-<^!iering  upon  the  wall  of  the  dtT,ii 
the  sight  of  the  enemy.     Upon  this,  the  Iinelitc$  re- 
tired and  returned  to  their  own  land  (2  Kings  iii).  ^^ 
cir.  890.     See  Mesua. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  Elieha's  M^- 
and  of  the  above  remarkable  deliverance  granted  biti>^ 
allied  armies  acceding  to  his  word,  that  JehoniDi  ^ 
his  return  to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of  Bulwkk^ 
Ahab,  hia  father,  had  made  (2  Kings  iii,  2);  for  it' 
Kings  iv  we  have  an  evidence  of  EUsha's  beii^  ^ 
friendly  terms  with  Jehoram  in  the  offer  made  by  bim  '^ 
speak  to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  ShunaromiteEi  (H^ 
is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  [^eradWAjlO];  W 
he  did  not  renoove  the  golden  calves  introduced  bW^ 
oboam.)  The  impression  on  the  king^s  mind  wts  i^ 
bly  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  incident  of  Ktfos^- 
cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  inrotdA  of  tb< 
Syrians,  which  doubtless  resulted  from  it  (2  Kiiig»  ^^ 
See  Naaman.  Accordingly,  when,  a  little  later, irvi|!^ 
broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel  we  find  £lis)tf  ^ 
I  friending  Jehoram.    The  king  was  made  acqoainteiibT 
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Uie  prophet  with  the  secret  counsels  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  defeat  them ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  Elisha  had  led  a  large  band  of  Syrian  sol- 
diers, whom  God  had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaria, 
Jehoram  reverentially  asked  him,  "  My  father,  shall  I 
smite  them  ?"  and,  at  the  prophet's  bidding,  not  only  for- 
bore to  kiU  them,  but  made  a  feast  for  them,  and  then  sent 
them  home  unhurt.  This  procured  another  cessation 
from  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the  Israelites  (2  Kings  vi, 
23).  See  Ben-hadad.  What  happened  after  this  to 
change  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  prophet 
we  can  only  conjecture.  But,  putting  together  the  gen- 
eral bad  character  given  of  Jehoram  (2  Kings  iii,  2, 8) 
with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  Baal-worship  at  the 
end  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  x,  21-28),  it  seems  probable 
that  when  the  Syrian  inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  and  was  rebuked  by  •  Elisha,  and  threatened 
with  a  return  of  the  calamities  from  which  he  had  es- 
caped. Refusing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syr- 
ians and  a  close  si^e  of  Sunaria  actually  came  to  pass, 
according  probably  to  the  word  of  the  prophet.  Hence, 
when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  consequence  of  the 
ftmine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and  eating  her  own  child, 
the  king  immediately  attributed  the  evil  to  Elisha,  the 
Km  of  Shaphat,  and  determined  to  take  away  his  life. 
The  message  which  he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he 
conmissioned  to  cut  off  the  prophet's  head,  "■  Behold,  this 
evil  is  from  Jehovah,  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah 
any  bnger  ?"  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  having  on 
Mckcloth  at  the  time  (2  Kings  vi,  30, 83),  also  indicates 
that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings,  similar  to  those 
given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of  his  day,  had  passed 
between  the  prophet  and  the  weak  and  unstable  son  of 
Ahab.  The  providential  interposition  by  which  both 
Elisha's  life  was  saved  and  the  city  delivered  is  narrated 
in  2  Kings  vii,  and  Jehoram  appears  to  have  returned 
to  friendly  feelings  towards  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii,  4). 
aa  dr.  888-«84.     See  Eusha. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha 
went  to  Damascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael, 
and  bis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room  of 
Ben-hadad;  and  it  was  during  Elisha's  absence,  proba- 
bly, that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram  and  Gehazi, 
tod  the  return  of  the  Shunammitess  from  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  recorded  in  2  Kings  viii,  took  place.    Je- 
horam seems  to  have  thought  the  revolution  in  Syria, 
which  immediately  followed  Elisha's  prediction,  a  good 
opportunity  to  pursue  his  father^s  favorite  project  of  re- 
covering Ramoth-gilead  from  the  Syrians.    He  accord- 
ingly made  an  alliance  with  his  nephew,  Ahaziah,  who 
had  just  succeeded  Jehoram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and 
the  two  kings  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  eastern  fVon- 
tier  against  the  Syrians  by  fortifying  Ramoth-gilead, 
which  had  fallen  into  Jehoram's  hands,  and  which  his 
father  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  from  the 
Syrians.    This  strong  fortress  thenceforth  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  operations  beyond  the  river.    Ha- 
Mel  was  scarcely  settled  on  the  throne  before  he  took 
■nna  and  marched  against  Ramoth,  in  the  environs  of 
which  the  Israelites  sustained  a  defeat    Jehoram  was 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Jezreel 
to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  Kings  viii,  29 ;  ix,  14, 16), 
leaving  his  army  in  the  charge  of  Jehu,  one  of  his  ablest 
ind  most  active  generals,  to  hold  Ramoth-gilead  against 
HwaeL    Jehu,  however,  in  this  interval  was  anointed 
king  of  Israel  by  the  messenger  of  Elisha,  and  immedi- 
ately he  and  the  army  under  his  command  revolted  from 
their  aUegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  Kings  ix),  and  Jehu, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jehoram,  wound- 
ed and  defenceless  as  he  was.    Jehoram.  going  out  to 
Meet  him,  feU  pierced  by  an  arrow  from  Jehu's  bow  on 
me  very  plat  of  ground  which  Ahab  had  wrested  from 
JJaboth  the  Jezreclite,  thus  fulfiUing  to  the  letter  the 
prophecy  of  EUjah  (1  Kings  xxi,  21-29).     RC.  888.— 
«n^h;Kitto.    See  Jehu. 
5.  (Josq)hns  'Iidpa/iof,  i4«/.  ix,  6,  1.)     The  eldest 


son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  fiflh  king  on  the 
separate  throne  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  (alone)  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  and  reigned  three  years,  B.C. 
887-884.  It  is  indeed  said  in  the  general  account  (2 
Chron.  xxi,  5,  20 ;  2  Kings  viii,  16)  that  he  began  to 
reign  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  that  he  reigned 
eight  years ;  but  the  conclusions  deducible  from  the  fact 
that  hia  reign  began  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  viii,  16),  show  that  the  reign  thus 
stated  dates  back  three  years  into  the  reign  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  from  this  b  seen  to  have  associated  his  eldest 
son  with  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  as,  indeed, 
is  expressly  stated  in  this  last  cited  passage  (see  Keil's 
Com,  on  2  Kings  i,  17 ;  Reime,  Harmon,  tfita  Josaphatj 
Jen.  1713,  and  Digs,  de  num,  armor,  regni  Josaph.,  ib.). 
This  appears  to  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  absence  in  the  conflict  with  confederate  invaders, 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xx) ; 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  a  still  earlier  copartner- 
ship (2  Kings  i,  17),  apparently  during  the  allied  attack 
upon  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-gilead,  in  which  Ahab  lost 
his  life.  See  Jehoshaphat.  Jehoram's  daughter  Je- 
hosheba  was  married  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  (q.  v.). 
He  had  himself  unhappily  been  married  to  Athaliah, 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  her  influence 
seems  to  haye  neutralized  all  the  good  he  might  have 
derived  from  the  example  of  his  father.  One  of  the 
flrst  acta  of  his  reign  was  to  put  his  six  brothers  to  death 
and  seize  the  valuable  appanages  which  their  father  had 
in  his  lifetime  bestowed  upon  them.  After  this  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  him  giving  way  to  the  gross  idola- 
tries of  that  new  and  strange  kind— the  Phoenician — 
which  had  been  brought  into  Israel  by  Jezebel,  and  into 
Judah  by  her  daughter  Athaliah.  For  these  atrocities 
the  Lord  let  forth  his  anger  against  Jehoram  and  his 
kingdom.  The  Edomites  revolted,  and,  according  to 
old  prophecies  (Gren.  xxvii,  40),  established  their  perma- 
nent independence.  It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could 
do,  by  a  night^ttack  with  all  his  forces,  to  extricate 
himself  from  their  army,  which  had  surrounded  him. 
Next  libnah,  the  city  of  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  13),  one 
of  the  strongest  fortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  Kings  xix, 
8),  and  perhaps  one  of  those  *^  fenced  cities"  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  8)  which  Jehoshaphat  had  given  to  his  other  sons, 
renounced  allegiance  to  Jehoram  because  he  had  for- 
saken Jehovah,  the  God  of  his  fathers.  But  this  seem- 
ed only  to  stimulate  him  to  enforce  the  practice  of  idol- 
atry by  persecution.  He  had  eariy  in  his  reig^n  received 
a  writing  from  Elijah  the  prophet  admonishing  him  of 
the  dreaidful  calamities  which  he  was  bringing  on  him- 
self by  his  wicked  conduct,  but  even  thisfidled  to  e£fect 
a  reformation  in  Jehoram.  See  Eujah.  At  length 
the  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the  Arabians  and  Cush- 
ites  on  the  other,  grew  bold  against  a  king  forsaken  of 
God,  and  in  repeated  invasions  spoiled  the  land  of  all  its 
substance;  they  even  ravaged  the  royal  palaces,  and 
took  away  the  wives  and  children  of  the  ^ng,  leaving 
him  only  one  son,  Ahaziah.  Nor  was  this  all :  Jehoram 
was  in  his  last  days  afflicted  -with  a  frightful  disease  in 
his  bowels,  which,  from  the  terms  employed  in  describ- 
ing it,  appears  to  have  been  malignant  d3rsentery  in  its 
most  shocking  and  tormenting  form  (see  R.  Mead,  BibL 
/TronM.  44;  but  comp.  Bartholin.  Aforb.  BibL  c  12;  G. 
Dethardrng,  De  morbo  reg,  Jorami,  Rostock,  1731).  See 
Disease.  After  a  disgraceful  reign  and  a  most  painful 
death,  public  opinion  inflicted  the  posthumous  dishonor 
of  refusing  him  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings. 
Jehoram  was  by  far  the  most  impious  and  cruel  tyrant 
that  had  as  yet  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah,  though 
he  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  some  of  his  successors 
(2  Kings  viii,  16-24 ;  2  Chron.  xxi).  His  name  ap- 
pears, however,  in  the  royal  genealogy  of  our  Saviour 
(Iwpd/i,"  Joram,"  Matti,8).    See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

Jehoshab^eslth  (2  Chron.  xxii,  11).     See  Je- 
hosheba. 

Jehosh'aphat  (Heb.  Yehoihaphat',  ttf ^iri;',  Je- 
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hovah'judffedf  L  e.  vindicated ;  Sept.  'luffra^r),  some- 
Umes  in  the  contracted  form  Joshaphat  (ISB^i^,  To- 
tkaphai'f  1  Chron.  xi,  43 ;  xv,  24 ;  'Iai(ra0ar,  A.  Vers, 
in  the  latter  passage  '^  Jehoshaphat;^  N.T.  'loMra^ar, 
"  Josaphat,"  Matt,  i,  8 ;  Josephus  'loNrd^aroc))  the  name 
of  six  men. 

1.  A  Mithnite,  one  of  David's  famous  body-guard  (1 
Chron.  xi,  43 ;  Heb.  and  A.  V.  «  Josaphat").    B.C.  1046. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  appointed  to  blow  the  trumpets 
before  the  ark  on  its  removal  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV,  24 ;  Heb. "  Josaphat**).     KC  dr.  1043. 

3.  Son  of  Ahilud,  and  royal  chronicler  (q.  v.)  under 
David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii,  16 ;  xx,  24 ;  1.  Kings 
i v,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xviU,  15).     KC  1014. 

4.  Son  of  Paruah,  and  Solomon's  purveyor  (q.  v.)  in 
Issachar  (1  Kings  iv,  17),    B.C.  dr.  995.    See  Solo- 

MOX. 

5.  The  fourth  separate  king  of  Judah  (**  Israer  ui  2 
Chron.  xxi,  2,  last  clause,  is  either  a  transcriber's  error 
or  a  general  tide),  being  son  of  Asa  (by  Azubah,  the 
daughter  of  Shilhi),  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years,  RC.  912-887 
(1  Kings  xxii,  41, 42 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  31).  He  commenced 
his  reign  by  fortifying  his  kingdom  against  Israel  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  1,  2) ;  and,  having  thus  secttfed  himself 
against  surprise  firom  the  quarter  which  gave  most  dis- 
turbance to  him,  he  proceeded  to  cleanse  the  land  from 
the  idi^atries  and  idolatrous  monuments  by  which  it 
was  still  tainted  (1  Kings  xxii,  43).  Even  the  high- 
places  and  groves  which  former  well-disposed  kings  had 
suffered  to  remain  were  by  the  zeal  of  Jehoshaphat  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  (2  Chron.  xvii,  6),  although  not 
altogether  (2  Chron.  xx,  83).  In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  chiefo,  with  priests  and  Levites,  proceeded  from 
to^n  to  town,  with  the  book  of  the  Law  in  their  hands, 
instructing  the  people,  and  calling  back  thdr  wandering 
affections  to  the  rdigion  of  their  fathers  (2  Chron.  xvii, 
7-9).  The  results  of  this  fidelity  to  the  principles  of 
the  theocracy  were,  that  at  home  he  enjoyed  peace  and 
abundance,  and  abroad  security  and  honor.  His  treas- 
uries were  filled  with  the  "  presents"  which  the  blessing 
of  €rod  upon  the  people,  *^  in  thdr  basket  and  their  store," 
enabled  them  to  bring.  His  renown  extended  into  the 
neighboring  nations,  and  the  Philistines,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  Arabian  tribes,  paid  him  rich  tributes  in  sil- 
ver and  in  cattle.  He  was  thus  enaUed  to  put  all  his 
towns  in  good  condition,  to  erect  fortresses,  to  oiganize  a 
powerful  army,  and  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  degree  of 
importance  and  splendor  which  it  had  not  enjoyed  since 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Chron.  xvii,  10-19). 

The  weak  and  impious  Ahab  at  that  time  occupied 
the  throne  of  Israel;  and  Jehoshaphat,  after  a  time, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  his  power,  sought,  or  at 
least  did  not  repel,  an  alliance  with  him.  This  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  grand  mistake  of  his  reign,  and 
that  it  was  such  is  proved  by  the  consequences.  Ahab 
might  be  benefited  by  the  connection,  but  under  no  dr^ 
cumstances  could  it  be  of  service  to  Jehoshaphat  or  his 
kingdom,  and  it  might,  as  it  actually  did,  involve  him 
in  much  disgrace  and  disaster,  and  bring  bloodshed  and 
trouble  into  his  house.  Jehoshaphat's  ddest  son  Jeho- 
ram  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jeze- 
bel. It  does  not  appear  how  far  Jehoshaphat  encour- 
aged that  ill-starred  union.  The  closeness  of  the  alliance 
between  the  two  kings  is  shown  by  many  drcumstances : 
Elijah's  rductance  when  in  exile  to  set  foot  within  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Blunt,  Und.  Come,  ii,  §  19,  p.  199) ; 
the  identity  of  names  given  to  the  children  of  the  two 
royal  families ;  the  admission  of  names  compounded  with 
the  name  of  Jehovah  into  the  family  of  Jezebel,  the 
zealous  worshipper  of  Baal ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
Jehoshaphat  accompanied  Ahab  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Accordingly,  we  next  find  him  on  a  visit  to  Ahab  in  Sa- 
maria, being  the  first  time  any  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  had  met  in  peace.  He  here  experienced  a  recep- 
•on  worthy  of  his  greatness;  but  Ahab  failed  not  to 


take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  so  worked  upon  th? 
weak  points  of  his  character  as  to  prevail  upcKk  Inm  ts 
take  arms  with  him  against  the  Synansy  -with 
hitherto,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  never  had  lufed  mny 
or  occasion  of  quarreL  However,  Jehoehjq>liat 
so  far  infatuated  as  to  proceed  to  the  war  ^Hthoot  coe- 
snlting  God,  who,  according  to  the  priJndplcs  oCthe  the- 
ocratic government,  was  the  final  arlriter  of  -vrar  su 
peace.  The  false  prophets  of  Ahab  poored  forth  aatfie 
promises  of  success,  and  one  of  them,  nanied  Zedcid&li. 
resorting  to  material  symbols,  made  him  horns  of  ina. 
saying,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  with  these  ttkxmix  thaa 
smite  the  Syrians  till  they  be  conmmed.**  Stili  J^«b- 
aphat  was  not  satisfied ;  and  the  answer  to  his  f ■ztfatr 
inquiries  extorted  fbom  him  a  rebuke  of  the  rphtfianrc 
which  Ahab  manifested  to  call  Micah  *^  Uks  prophet  d 
the  Lord."  The  fearless  words  of  this  piopliet  did  not 
make  the  impression  upon  the  king  of  Judah  whkii 
might  have  been  expected ;  or,  probably,  he  then  idt 
himself  too  deeply  bound  in  honor  to  recede.  He  wesn 
to  the  fatal  battle  of  Ramoth-gilesd,  and  there  nearij 
became  the  victim  of  a  plan  which  Ahab  had  laid  for 
his  own  safety  at  the  expease  of  his  too-confidii^  aSr. 
He  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  appear  as  king,  whik  be 
himsdf  went  di^^uised  to  the  battle.  This  brought  tfae 
heat  of  the  contest  around  him,  as  the  Syrians  took  hen 
for  Ahab;  and,  if  they  had  not  in  time  discovered  tbdr 
mistake,  he  would  certainly  have  been  slain  (1  ^^np 
xxii,  1-83).  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  battle  lost ;  hot 
Jehoshaphat  escaped,  and  returned  to  Jemaalein  ^ 
Chron.  xviii).     B.C.  895.     See  Ahab. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expeditipn  he  was 
met  by  the  just  reproaches  of  the  prophet  Jehu  (? 
Chron.  xix,  1-3).  The  best  atonement  he  cooM  make 
for  this  error  was  by  the  course  he  actually  took.  H« 
resumed  his  labors  in  the  further  extirpation  <^  idola- 
try, in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  improrp- 
ment  of  his  realm.  He  now  made  a  tow  of  his  ldngd«4n  i 
in  person, "  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,^  that  he 
might  see  the  ordinances  of  Grod  duly  established,  and 
witness  the  due  execution  of  his  intentions  respecting 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  diWne  law.  Tkif 
tour  enabled  him  to  discern  many  defects  in  the  local 
administration  of  justice,  which  he  then  applied  him> 
self  to  remedy  (see  Selden,  De  St/nedr,  ii,  ch.  8,  §  4^. 
He  appointed  magistrates  in  every  city  for  the  deter- 
mination of  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  abuses  to  which  the  administration  of  justice 
was  in  those  days  exposed  may  be  gathered  from  hi5 
excellent  charge  to  them :  "Take  heed  what  ye  do.  (of 
ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is'with  tod 
in  the  judgment  Wherefore  now  let  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  be  upon  you;  take  heed  and  do  it;  for  there  i»  do 
iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  reipect  of  pers«jos. 
nor  taking  of  gifla.*'  Then  he  established  a  sapraor 
council  of  justice  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of  priests.  Le- 
vites, and  "  the  chiefs  of  the  fiithers,^  to  which  diffici^ 
cases  were  referred,  and  appeals  brought  from  the  ^so- 
vincial  tribunals.  This  tribunal  also  was  indocted  by  a 
weighty  but  short  charge  from  the  king,  whoee  coodoct 
in  this  and  other  matters  places  him  at  the  very  head 
of  the  monarehs  who  reigned  over  Judah  as  a  separate 
kingdom  (2  Chron.  xix,  4-11). 

The  activity  of  Jehoshaphat's  mind  was  next  torocd 
towards  the  revival  of  that  nuuitime  conunerce  which 
had  been  established  by  Solomon.  The  land  of  £d«o 
and  the  ports  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  were  still  under  the 
power  of  Judah,  and  in  them  the  king  prepared  a  fitit 
for  the  voyage  to  Ophir.  Unhappily,  however,  ht 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  aliovrd 
him  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  For  thb  the  ex|:<e- 
dition  was  doomed  of  God,  and  the  vessels  were  wrvckrd 
almost  as  soon  as  they  quitted  port.  Instructed  by  E!t- 
ezer,  the  prophet,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disaster.  Je- 
hoshaphat eqiupped  a  new  fleet,  and,  having  this  tim^ 
declined  the  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Israel,  the  yt^r- 
age  prospered.    The  trade,  however,  was  not  prosecuted 
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vith  any  zeal,  and  was  soon  abandoned  (2  Chron.  xx, 
35-37;  1  Kings  xxu,  48,  49).  B.a  895.  See  Com- 
merce. 

After  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  Jehoram, 
his  successor,  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  join  him  in  an 
expedition  against  Moab.  KC.  dr.  891.  This  alliance 
was,  however,  on  political  grounds,  more  excusable  than 
tlij  two  former,  as  the  Moabites,  who  were  under  tribute 
to  Israel,  might  draw  into  their  cause  the  Edomites, 
who  were  tributary  to  Jndah.  Besides,  Moab  could  be 
invaded  with  most  advantage  from  the  south,  round  by 
the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  king  of  Israel  could 
not  gain  access  to  them  in  that  quarter  but  by  marching 
through  the  territories  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  latter  not 
only  joined  Jehoram  with  his  own  army,  but  required 
his  tributary,  the  king  of  Edom,  to  bring  his  forces  into 
the  field.  During  the  seven  days'  march  through  the 
wilderness  of  Edom  the  army  suiTered  much  from  want 
of  water,  and  by  the  time  the  allies  came  in  sight  of 
the  army  of  Moab  they  were  ready  to  perish  from  thirst. 
In  this  emergency,  the  pious  Jehoshaphat  thought,  as 
usual,  of  consulting  the  Lord,  and,  hearing  that  the 
prophet  Elisha  was  in  the  camp,  the  three  kings  pro- 
ceeded to  his  tent.  For  the  sake  of  Jehoshafihat,  and 
for  his  sake  only,  deliverance  was  promised,  and  it  came 
during  the  ensuing  night  in  the  shape  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  which  rolled  down  the  exhausted  wa- 
dys,  and  filled  the  pools  and  hoUow  grounds.  After- 
wards Jehoshaphat  took  his  full  part  in  the  operations 
of  the  campaign  till  the  armies  were  induced  to  with- 
draw in  horror  by  witnessing  the  dreadful  act  of  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  in  offering  up  his  eldest  son  in  sacrifice 
upon  the  wall  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  shut  up  (2 
Kings  iii,  4-27).    See  Jehoram. 

This  war  kindled  another  much  more  dangerous  to 
Jehoshaphat  The  Moabites,  being  highly  exasperated 
at  the  part  he  took  against  them,  turned  all  their  wrath 
upon  him.  They  induced  their  kindred,  the  Ammon- 
ites, to  join  them,  obtained  auxiliaries  from  the  Syrians, 
and  even  drew  over  the  Edomites,  so  that  the  strength 
of  all  the  neighboring  nations  may  be  said  to  have  been 
united  for  this  great  enterprise.  The  allied  forces  en- 
tered the  land  of  Judah  and  encamped  at  Engedi,  near 
the  western  border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  extremity 
Jehoshaphat  felt  that  all  his  defence  lay  with  God.  A 
solema  fast  was  held,  and  the  people  repaired  from  the 
t^)wns  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  help  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  the  king,  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
concluding  with, "  O  our  God,  wilt  (Aou  not  judge  them, 
for  ice  have  no  might  against  this  great  company  that 
Cometh  against  us,  neither  know  we  what  to  do;  but 
our  eyes  are  upon  thee."  He  ceased ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  silence  which  ensued,  a  voice  was  raised  pronoun- 
cing deliverance  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  telling 
them  to  go  out  on  the  morrow  to  the  cliflfe  overlooking 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  see  them  all  overthrown 
without  a  blow  from  them.  The  voice  was  that  of  Ja- 
ksziel,  one  of  the  Levites.  His  words  came  to  pass. 
The  allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  destroyed 
each  other;  so  that  when  the  Judahites  came  the  next 
day  they  found  their  dreaded  enemies  all  dead,  and  noth- 
ing was  lefl  for  them  but  to  take  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
sWn.  This  done,  they  returned  with  triumphal  songs 
to  Jerusalem.  This  great  eveiit  was  recognised  even 
by  the  neighboring  nations  as  the  act  of  God;  and  so 
strong  was  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  them, 
^t  the  remainder  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  was  passed 
in  quiet  (2  Chron.  xx).  B.a  890.  His  death,  how- 
ever, took  place  not  very  long  afler  this,  at  the  age  of 
^rty,  after  having  reigned  twenty-five  years,  B.C.  887. 
He  left  the  kingdom  in  a  prosperous  condition  to  his 
eldest  son  Jehoram,  whom  he  had  in  the  last  years  of 
^is  life  associated  with  him  in  the  government.  See 
Jehoram,  6. 

"Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord  with  all  his 
heart,"  was  the  character  given  to  this  king  by  Jehu, 


when,  on  that  account,  he  gave  to  his  grandson  an  hon- 
orable grave  (2  Chron.  xxii,  9).  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  character.  The  Hebrew  an- 
nals offer  the  example  of  no  king  who  more  carefully 
squared  all  his  conduct  by  the  principles  of  the  theoc- 
racy. He  kept  the  Lord  alwa^'s  before  his  eyes,  and 
was  in  all  things  obedient  to  his  will  when  made  known 
to  him  by  the  prophets.  Few  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
manifested  so  much  zeal  for  the  real  welfare  of  his  peo- 
ple, or  took  measures  so  judicious  to  promote  iL  His 
good  talents,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
generally  sound  judgment,  are  shown  not  only  in  the 
great  measures  of  domestic  policy  which  distinguished 
bis  reign,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted. No  trace  can  be  found  in  him  of  that  pride 
whioh  dishonored  some  and  ruined  others  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  and  followed  him.  Most  of  his  errors 
arose  from  that  dangecous  facility  of  temper  which  some- 
times led  him  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  naturally 
sound  judgment,  or  prevented  that  judgment  from  being 
fairiy  exercised.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  never 
happier  or  more  prosperous  than  under  his  reign ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to 
any  king.  His  name  ('Idxra^dr, "  Josaphat")  occurs  in 
the  list  of  our  Saviour's  ancestors  (Matt,  i,  8). — Kitta 

See  JuDAIf,  KINGDOM  OF. 

6.  The  son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  king  Jehu  of  Is- 
rael (2  Kings  ix,  2,  14>    B.C.  ante  883. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF  (^S^^inn  ptt?, 
Sept,  KoiXdg  'lowra^ar,  Vulg.  Vallis  Josaphat)^  a  vaUey 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the 
spot  in  which,  after  the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
from  capti\nty,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the  heathen 
(Joel  iii,  2  [iv,  2  J),  and  would  there  sit  to  judge  them 
for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (Joel  iii,  12  [v,  4]).  The 
nations  referred  to  seem  to  be  those  who  spedaUy  op- 
pressed Israel  and  aided  in  their  overthrow,  particu- 
larly the  flponians,  Tyrians,  and  I'hocnicians  generally 
(ver.  4).  The  passage  is  one  of  great  boldness,  abound- 
ing in  the  verbal  turns  in  which  Hebrew  poetry  so  much 
delights ;  and,  in  particular,  there  is  a  play  between  the 
name  given  to  the  spot — Jehoshaphat,  L  e. "  Jehovah's 
judgment"  —  and  the  "judgment"  there  to  be  pro- 
nounced. The  Hebrew,  prophets  often  refer  to  the  an- 
cient glories  of  their  nation :  thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
"day  of  Midian,"  and  of  the  triumphs  of  David  and  of 
Joshua  in  "  Mount  Pcrazim*'  and  in  the  "valley  of  Gib- 
eon,"  and  in  like  manner  Jod,  in  announcing  the  ven- 
geance to  be  taken  on  the  strangers  who  were  annoying 
his  country  (iii,  14),  seems  to  have  glanced  back  to  that 
triumphant  day  when  king  Jehoshaphat — the  greatest 
king  the  nation  had  seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  great- 
est champion  of  Jehovah — ^led  out  his  people  to  a  valley 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed  with* 
such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  as  was 
without  a  parallel  in  the  national  records  (2  Chron.  xx : 
see  J.  E.  Gerhardt,  Dissert,  v,  d.  CUaiion  ins  Thai  Josa- 
phat  [BajTcuth,  1775]).    See  Joel. 

But,  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat  is  both 
natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  in- 
tended. The  name  may  be  only  an  imaginary  one,  con- 
ferred on  a  spot  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  vis- 
ion of  the  prophet.  Such  was  the  view  of  some  of  the 
ancient  translators.  Thus  Theodotion  renders  it  xot^a 
KpiffiuCf  and  so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan — "  the  plain  of 
the  di\ision  of  judgment."  Michaelis  (Bibeljur  Uru/e- 
iehrtey  Remarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  similar  view,  and  con- 
siders the  passage  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  Maccabeean 
victories.  By  others,  however,  the  prophet  has  been 
supposed  to  have  had  the  end  of  the  world  in  view  (see 
Henderson,  Keil,  etc,  ad  loc.). 

The  name  "  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  (generally  simply 
d->J6s,  more  fully  wady  Jusqfaty  also  wady  Shafat  or 
Faraun)y  in  modem  times,  is  attached  to  the  deep  ra- 
vine which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  through  which  at  one  time  the  Kedron  forced 
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its  stream.  At  what  period  the  name  was  first  applied 
to  this  spot  is  not  known.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  Bible  or  in  Joeephua.  In  both  the  only  name  used 
for  this  gorge  is  Kidron  (N.  T.  "  Cedro2«'*).  We  first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
in  the  Onomcuticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (s.  v.  Coelas), 
and  in  the  commentary  of  the  latter  father  on  Joel. 
Since  that  time  the  name  has  been  recognised  and 
adopted  by  travellers  of  all  ages  and  all  faiths.  It  is 
used  by  Christians — as  Arculf,  in  700  {Early  Trav,  p.  4) ; 
the  author  of  the  CUet  de  Jherusalenij  in  1187;  and 
Maundrell,  in  1697  (Early  Trav,  p.  469)— and  by  Jews, 
as  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  about  1170  (Asher  i,  71 ;  see  Re- 
land,  PakuU  p.  356).  By  the  Moslems  it  is  still  said  to 
be  called  by  the  traditional  name  (Seetzen,  ii,  23,26), 
though  the  name  usually  given  to  the  valley  b  Wady 
Sitti'Maryam,  Both  Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that 
the  last  judgment  is  to  take  place  there.  To  find  a 
grave  there  is  a  frequent  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs, 
Heathen  and  Uoly  Landsj  p.  290),  and  the  former  show 
— as  they  have  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries — the 
place  on  which  Mohammed  is  to  be  seated  at  the  last 
judgment :  a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  near  the  south  comer — one  of  the  pillars 
which  once  adorned  the  churches  of  Helena  or  Justin- 
ian, and  of  which  multitudes  are  now  imbedded  in  the 
rude  masonry  of  the  more  modem  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
This  pillar  is  said  to  be  called  et-Tarik, "  the  road**  (De 
Saulcy,  Voyage^  ii,  199).  From  it  will  spring  the  bridge 
ofAs-Sirat,  the  crossing  of  which  is  to  test  the  true  be- 
lievers. Those  who  cannot  stand  the  test  will  drop  off 
into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna,  in  the  depths  of  the  valley 
(Ali  Bey,  p.  224, 6 ;  Mejr  ed-Dln  in  Robinson^s  Hesearch, 
i,  269).  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever  a  level 
strip  affords  the  opportunity,  are  crowded— in  places  al- 
most paved — by  the  sepulchres  of  the  Moslems,  or  the 
simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting  the 
assembly  of  the  last  judgment  (For  a  fujUescription 
of  this  valley,  see  Robinson,  BibL  ResearchWfXy  342, 355, 
396-402;  ii,249.) 

So  narrow  and  precipitous  a  glen  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  Biblical  event,  but  this  inconsistency  does  not  appear 
to  have  disturbed  those  who  framed  or  those  who  hold 
the  tradition.  It  is,  however,  implied  in  the  Heb.  terms 
employed  in  the  two  cases.  That  by  Joel  is  imek  (pp^)) 
a  word  applied  to  spacious  valleys  such  as  those  of  £s- 
draelon  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  Syria  and  Palest.y  Appendix, 
§  1).  On  the  other  hand,  the  ravine  of  the  Ridron  is 
invariably  designated  by  ndchal  (^H3),  answering  to  the 

modem  Arabic  ready.  There  b  no  instance  in  the  O.  T. 
of  these  two  terms  being  convertible,  and  thb  fact  alone 
would  warrant  the  inference  that  the  tradition  of  the 
identity  of  the  emek  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  ndchal 
Kidron  did  not  arise  until  Hebrew  had  begun  to  become 
a  dead  language.  The  grounds-  on  which  it  did  arbe 
were  probably  these : 

1.  The  frequent  mention  throughout  thb  passage  of 
Joel  of  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple  (ii,  32 ; 
iii,  1, 6, 16, 17, 18)  may  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
locality  of  the  great  judgment  would  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  Thb  would  be  assisted  by  the  men- 
tion of  Ihe  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  somewhat  similar 
passage  in  Zechariah  (xiv,  3, 4). 

2.  The  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in  judgment 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  he  had  ascended. 
Thb  was  at  one  time  a  received  article  of  Chrbtian  be- 
lief, and  was  grounded  on  the  words  of  the  angels,  "  He 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  heaven"  (Adrichomius,  Theair,  TerrcB  Sancta,  s.  v. 
Jerusalem,  §  192 ;  Com.  h  Lapide  on  Acts  i).  Sir  John 
Maundeville  gives  a  different  reason  for  the  same. 
"Very  near  this" — the  place  where  Christ  wept  over 
Jerusalem — "  b  the  stone  on  which  our  Lord  sat  when 
he  preached ;  and  on  that  same  stone  shall  he  sit  on  the 
day  of  doom,  right  as  he  said  himself."  Bernard  the 
Wise,  in  the  8th  century,  speaks  of  the  church  of  St. 


Leon,  in  the  valley,  '^  where  our  Lord  will  come  to  jodf- 
ment"  {Early  Travelg,  p.  28). 

8.  There  b  the  alternative  that  the  vallev  of  Jebo^ 
aphat  was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the  valley  of  tbe 
Kidron,  and  that,  from  the  name,  the  cocmectiQa  witk 
Joel's  prophecy  and  the  belief  in  its  being  the  scene  d 
Jehovah's  last  judgment  have  followed.  This  may  be 
so,  but  then  we  should  expect  to  find  Mune  trace  of  cbe 
existence  of  the  name  before  the  fourth  ccntary  after 
Chrbt.  It  was  certainly  used  as  a  burying-plaee  ts 
early  as  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6),  bet  w 
inference  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  this. 

But,  whatever  originated  the  tradition,  it  has  hcUits 
ground  most  firmly,  as  b  evinced  by  several  local  draiiD- 
stances.  {a)  In  the  valley  itself,  one  of  the  four  remark- 
able monuments  which  exbt  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  w» 
at  a  very  eariy  date  connected  with  JchoehaphaL  At 
Arculf's  visit  (about  700)  the  name  appears  to  hxn 
been  borne  by  that  now  called  **  Absalom^s  tomb,"  bat 
then  the  "tower  of  Jehoshaphat"  {Earfy  7>are&,  pt+'. 
In  the  time  of  Maundrell,  the  "  tomb  of  Jebosfaapbit' 
was  what  it  still  is — an  excavation,  with  an  archiiectii- 
ral  front,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  '^Abiakin'* 
tomb."  X  tolerable  view  of  thb  b  given  in  plate  3J  tf 
Munk's  Palestine;  and  a  photograph  by  SalzmamifWiUi 
a  description,  in  the  Texte  (p.  31)  to  the  same.  TV 
name  may,  as  already  observed,  really  point  to  Jehodu- 
phat  himself,  though  not  to  hb  tomb,  as  he  was  baried. 
like  the  other  kings,  in  the  city  of  David  (3  ChnHLXxi, 
1).  See  Absaixim's  Tomb.  (6)  One  of  the  gates  aftfce 
city  in  the  east  wall,  opening  on  the  valley,  htm  Ae 
same  name.  Thb  is  plain  from  the  Citez  de  Jkenadm, 
where  the  Porte  de  Io»ofa$  b  said  to  h«ve  been  a  ■p«- 
tem"  close  to  the  golden  gate-way  {Poriez  Oirit\miiif 
ihe  south  of  that  gate  {pars  derers  muO,  §  4).  Uwm, 
therefore,  at  or  near  the  small  walled-np  door-^Mts 
which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  restored  the  name  of  ttjiftf> 
teme  de  Josaphat,  and  which  b  but  a  few  •fcdtotte 
south  of  the  golden  gate-way.  However  this 
this  "postem"  b  evidently  of  later  date  than 
in  which  it  occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stono  if 
the  wall  have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it,  and  in  k> 
far,  therefore,  it  b  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the  tnditioc 
being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod,  by  whom  tbti 
wall  was  built.  It  b  probably  the  **  little  gate  leadii^ 
down  by  steps  to  the  valley"  of  which  Arculf  speaku 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1163)  also  mentions  the  gate  of 
Jehoshaphat,  but  without  any  nearer  indication  of  its 
position  than  that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  monu- 
ments (Asher,  i,  71).  (e)  Lastly,  leading  to  thb  gite 
was  a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshaphat  (Cite  it 
Jherusalem,  §  7). — Smith. 

If  the  "  king's  dale"  (or  valley  of  Shaveh)  of  Gen. 
xiv,  17,  and  of  2  Sam.  xviii,  18,  be  the  same,  and  if  the 
commonly  received  location  of  them  be  correct,  then  we 
have  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  identified  with  that  <^ 
Melchizedek,  and  its  history  carries  us  back  to  Sikfo's 
earliest  days.  But  at  what  time  it  became  a  cemetery 
we  are  not  informed.     See  Shaveh. 

C^Til,  in  the  4th  century,  mentions  it  in  a  way  which 
indicates  that  in  hb  day  tradition  had  altered,  or  thtt 
the  valley  was  supposed  to  emlxace  a  wider  sweq)  of 
country  than  now,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  some  furkngs 
east  of  Jemsalem — as  bare,  and  fitted  for  equestrian  ex- 
ercises (Reland,  Palastinay  p.  855).  Some  old  travellcfl 
say  that  it  was  "  three  miles  in  length,  reaching  from 
the  vale  of  Jehinnon  to  a  place  without  the  city  which 
they  call  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings"  {Travels  of  7^ 
Englishmen  two  centuries  ago).  Some  of  the  old  tnir- 
ellers — such  as  Felix  Fabri,in  the  Idth  centiu^' — ctO  it 
CeUf  from  the  Koilas  of  Eusebius  and  the  Corlas  of  Je- 
rome ;  and  they  call  that  part  of  the  Kidron  which  'v 
connected  with  it  Crinarius  or  Krinarius — tlie  place  of 
judgment  {Evag,  i,  371).  We  may  add  that  these  oU 
writers  extend  thb  valley  considerably  upwards,  placing 
Gethsemane  and  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Mrpn  in 
it.    They  seem  to  have  divided  the  Kidrcm  bed  bto 
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two  parti:  the  lower, aJled  the  TiUey  orSUoam  or  Si- 
tae ;  the  upper,  the  valley  or  Jehosbaphat,  from  whicb 
the  eastern  gate  of  [he  oityin  early  timejwai  called,  nol, 
u  Dovr,  Sc  Stephen's,  but  "  the  gate  of  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoetaiphal.'' 

The  preeenl  valley  of  Jetioehaphat  occupies  (he  Kid- 
ron  hciliow  and  the  adjoining  accliviti™  on  both  sides, 
lu  limits  have  not  b^  detlned,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
begin  a  little  above  the  Ibuntain  of  Ihe  Tirf^n  (L'm  ed- 
I'ctaj),  and  to  extend  to  the  bend  of  the  Kidron,  under 
Sropus.  1'he  acclivity  to  [be  eaatem  wall  of  Jerusalem 
in— at  least  towards  the  tap— aTuikiah  buiying-ground  j 
and  the  white  tomb*,  wi[h  the  Koran  (in  stone)  at  the 
one  end,  and  a  turlun  sC  the  other,  look  picturesque  as 
ihcy  dot  for  several  hundred  yards  tbe  upper  put  t>f  the 
slope.  The  other  acclivity,  anceiidin);  the  steep  between 
Olivet  and  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  is  crowded  all  over 
vith  flat  Jewish  [omb6,each  with  (he  Hebrew  inscrip' 
tion,  and  speckled  here  and  there  with  bushy  olive- 
treea.  Thus  Moslems  and  Jews  occupy  the  valley  of 
JehoebaphaC  between  them,  with  their  dead  looking 


e  UL  of  Olives  In  tbe  background, 
acme?  [he  Kidron  into  each  o(hera'  faces,  and  laid  there 
in  the  common  belief  that  it  was  no  ordinary  privilege 
10  diie  in  Jerusalem  and  be  buried  in  such  a  spot.  The 
viUoy  uf  the  present  day  ptesecla  Dothing  remarkable. 
It  is  rough  to  tbe  feet  and  barren  to  Ihe  eye.  It  is  still, 
moreover,  frequently  a  solitude,  with  nothing  to  break 
ilie  loneliness  but  perhaps  a  pasung  shepherd  with  a 
few  sheep,  or  a  traveller  on  his  way  to  Aiiata,  or  some 
inhilnuuit  of  Silwun  or  Bethany  going  into  the  city  by 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Tombs,  and  olives,  and  rough, 
vcrdureless  steeps  are  all  that  meet  the  eye  on  either 
ude.~Falrbaim.     See  jEnusAuur. 

Jehoah'«ba  (Ileb,  i'ehoihe'ba,  S^^V\^,  Jehorah- 
nmnag;  Septuag. 'li^ro^H,  Jcnephus 'Ii^oa/Ji;!)), (he 
daughter  of  Jehoram,  sister  of  Aboziah,  and  aunt  of  Jo- 
•sk,  kings  of  Judah.  Tbe  last  of  these  owed  his  life  to 
her,  and  his  crown  to  her  husband,  the  high-priest  Je- 
bnada  (i  Kings  xi,  2).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2 
Chnm,  iiii,  11)  die  name  is  written  Jeiiobiiabi 
(rraiSin%roSM*B*a(*';  Sept. Tiwa/Sio").  B.G884. 
See  Jehoabh,  1.  Her  name  thus  exactly  correspond* 
in  meaning  to  that  uf  the  only  two  othei 
"h  priests  who  are  known  to  us,  viz.  Elisheba,  the  wife 
of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi,  23),  and  Elisabeth, 
Z**bariah  (Luke  i,  7).  As  she  is  called  (2  Kiiigs  si,  2) 
"the  iiaugblerof^iirciin,aister  of  AhaziiUi,"it  hasbeen 
eonjectured  that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athalioh, 
j™i  of  Joiamby  another  wife  (comp.  Josephu*,  .4  b/,  in, 
'.  li  'Oxoiifl  o/iowdrpioc  aiiXfii).  She  is  the  only 
""     '" "  i  of  tbe  marriage  of  a  princess  of  the 
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was  a  provi<lentiat  circumstance— "  for  she  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Ahaiiah"  (2  Cbmn.  jtaii,  11) — as  inducing  and 
probably  enabling  her  to  rescue  the  infant  Jeboash  from 
the  massacre  of  his  brothers.  By  her  he  and  his  nurse 
were  concealed  in  the  palace,  anil  iinerwatda  in  the  Tem- 
ple (2  Kings  xi,  3, 3;  !  Chron.  xxii,  II),  where  he  was 
brought  up  probably  with  her  sons  (2  Chron.  xsiii,  II), 
who  assisted  at  his  coronation.  One  of  these  was  Zecb- 
ariab,  who  succeeded  her  husband  in  his  office,  and 
was  afterwards  murdered  (2  Chron.  xiiv,  20).— Smith. 
Needless  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  her  mairiage 
with  Jehoiada  (Newman,  Hit.  Monarch,  p.  195),  which 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  Kings,  as  "a  fiction  of  llw 
chronicler  to  glorify  his  greatness."  Thi«,  however,  is 
certainly  assumed  in  2  Kings  xi,  S,  and  is  accepted  1^ 
Ewold  {GachKhIr,  iii,  575}  as  perfectly  authentic— Kit- 
to.    See  Jehoiada. 

JehoBh'ua  (Numb,  riii,  16),  or  Jahorti'nah  (i 
Chron.  vii,  27).    See  Joshua. 

Jeho'vah  (P}!^-^,  TcAocah;  Sept.  uauaUy  li  Ki-pioc, 
AutlLVers.  usuaUy  "the  Lobd"),  Ihe 
name  by^hicb  Ciod  was  pleaseil  lo 
make  bimwlf  known,  under  the  cov- 
enant, (o  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Exod. 
vi,2,SJ,  although  it  was  doubtless  in 
use  among  the  patriarchs,  as  it  oc- 
curs even  in  the  history  of  the  cre- 
ation (Gen.  ii,  4).     The  theory  of 
tt  Schwind  {Semilucit  Dtnkm.  1792), 
E    (ha[  the  record  is  of  later  origin  than 
I    tbe  Mosaic  age,  is  based  upon  the  false 
,    assumption   that   the  Hebrews  had 
'i    previously   been    polytheistic      See 
■      (ilUKBIS;  Got). 

I  I.  Modem  Proamciatim  of  ihe 
I  A'anif  .—Although  ever  since  Ihe  time 
I  af(iBlatinus,awriterofthclCthcen- 
3  tury  (ZJe  artami  caliolira\<rilatu, 
H  lib.  3}  —  not,  as  according  to  othets, 
g  since  Kaymuiid  tiartin  (see  (Jusset. 
jl  IjCx.  p.  383)— it  has  been  the  almost 
rsal  custom  to  pronounce  the 
!■  name  l^jn^  (in  those  copies  whore  it 
is  furnished  with  vowels),  Jthotah, 
■lA  day,  most  scholan  agree  that  this 
pointing  is  not  the  original  and  genuine  one,  but  that 
these  rowels  are  derived  from  those  of  "•VVSi,  A  doaai. 
For  the  later  Hebrews,  even  before  Ihe  time  of  the  Sept. 
version,  cither  following  some  old  superstition  (compare 
Herod.  ii,86;  Cicero,  Zfe  naf. deor.  iii,  66)  or  deceived  by 
a  false  interpretation  of  a  certain  Slosaic  precept  (Lcv< 
xxiv,  16),  have  always  regarded  this  name  as  too  sacred 
even  to  be  pronounced  (Philo,  Dt  ril.  Moiii,  iii,  619, 529, 
ed.  Colon.;  Joseph.  .Inf.  ii,  12, 4 ;  Talmud,  Sanhrd.  ii,  90, 
a  1  Maimonides  in  Jad.  Chtuaka,  xiv,  10 ;  also  in  More 
\tbochi7H,  i,  61 ;  Theodoret,  Quail.  13  in  Exod.;  Euse- 
bius,  Pnrp.  Kvangrl.  ii,  805>  Wherever,  therefore,  this 
ineflable  name  is  read  in  the  sacred  books,  thoy  pro- 
nounced '■it'A,  "Adoaaii"  Loni,  in  its  stead ;  and  hence, 
when  the  Masoretic  text  came  to  be  supplied  with  the 
vowels,  the  four  letten  mrv  were  pointed  with  the 
vowels  of  this  word,  the  initial  '^  taking,  as  usual,  a  sim- 
ple instead  of  a  compomid  Shcva.  This  derivation  oftbe 
voweLi  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  pointing  alter  the 
prefixes,  and  from  the  use  of  tbe  I>agesh  after  it,  in  both 
which  particulars  it  exactly  imitates  the  pecuUaritiea 
of  ''3'ISt,  and  likewise  from  the  varied  pointing  when 
following  ^I'tX,  in  which  case  it  is  written  Flln^  and 
prononncedQ''rl^K,"£lbAi>n,"  God,  the  vowels  of  which 
it  then  borrows,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  sound 
Admai/.  That  a  similar  law  or  notion  prevailed  even 
before  the  Christian  era  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  Septuag.  renders  riin^  by  oKiip(or,hke^p^; 
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and  even  the  StmariUns  obeenred  the  same  custom,  for 
they  used  to  pronomice  JT^H*^  by  the  word  K^'^ttJ,  Shinuif 
i,  e.  THE  NAME  (Reland,  -De  Sanutriktmsy  p.  12 ;  Hunt- 
ington, lAtters,  p.  33).  (See,  on  this  subject  generally, 
Hadr.  Reland,  Decaa  exerciiaiiotatm  pkUoL  de  verapron, 
nomims  Jekova  [Traj.ad  Khen.  1707]). 

II.  Trw  Pointing  of  the  ITordL— Maimonides  (Afore 
Nebochinty  i,  62)  gives  an  obscure  account  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  secret  method  of  teaching  its  true  pronuncia- 
tion to  the  priests,  but  avers  that  it  was  unknown  from 
its  form.  Many  adduce  the  statements  of  Greek  writ- 
ers, as  well  profane  as  Church  fathers,  that  the  deity  of 
the  Hebrews  was  called  Jao,  lAO  (a  few  leva;,  laov), 
Theodoret  alone  adding  that  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion was  I  ABB  (Diod.  Sic  i,  94  J  Porphyry  in  Eusebius, 
Prtep.  £p,  X,  11;  Tzetzes,  ChiUad,  vii,  126;  Hesychius 
often ;  Clemens  Alex*  Strom,  v,  p.  666,  Oxon. ;  Origen, 
in  Dan.  voL  ii,  p.  45 ;  Irenams,  JIcBre*.  ii,  66 ;  Jerome,  tn 
Psa.  viii;  Theodoret,  Quast,  15  in  Exod.;  Epiphanius, 
JIar.  xx).  The  Gnostics  classed  law,  as  the  Hebrew 
divinity,  among  their  sacred  emanations  (Irenaeus,  i,  84 ; 
Epiph.  /far,  26),  along  with  several  of  his  appellations 
(see  Mather,  Histoire  du  Ginfttidsmey  tab.  8-10 ;  BeUer- 
mann,  Ueber  die  Gemmen  der  Alien  mil  dem  Ahrax' 
(Mlde,  fasc  i,  ii,  Berlin,  1817, 1818) ;  and  that  famous 
oracle  of  Apollo,  quoted  by  Macrobius  (Sat,  i,  18),  as- 
cribing this  name  {'law)  to  the  sun,  appears  to  have 
been  of  Gnostic  origin  (Jablonski,  Panth,  ^gypt,  i,  250 
sq.). 

Hence  many  recent  writers  have  followed  the  opinion 
of  those  who  think  that  the  word  in  question  was  orig- 
inally pronounced  MIH]^,  Yahvoh%  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  *law.  But  this  view,  as  well  as  that  which 
maintains  the  correctness  of  the  common  pointing  Slin*^ 
(Michaelis,  Suppkm,  p.  524;  Meyer,  BlStterfur  hdkere 
Wakrheity  xi,  p.  306),  is  opposed  to  the  fact  that  verba 
of  the  class  (n  b)  firom  which  this  word  appears  to  be 
derived  do  not  admit  such  a  pointing  (Cholem)  with 
their  second  radical  Moreover,  the  simple  letters  HliT^ 
would  naturally  be  pronounced  Jao  by  a  Greek  without 
any  special  pointing.  Those,  therefore,  appear  to  have 
the  best  reason  who  prefer  the  pointing  H'JH^,  Yakveh' 
(not  n^rn,  Yahaveh%  for  the  first  M  being  a  mappik-he 
[as  seen  in  the  form  M*^,  kindred  «um,  ease"]  does  not 
take  the  compound  Sheva),  as  being  at  once  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  Hebrew  vocalization,  and  a  form  from 
which  all  the  Greek  modes  of  writing  (including  the 
Samaritan,  as  cited  by  Theodoret)  may  naturally  have 
sprung  0-=i,  1=0  as  a  "mater  lectionis,"  and  H  being 
silent ;  thus  leaving  a  as  the  representative  of  the  first 
vowel).  From  this,  too,  the  apocapated  forms  ^H*^  and 
in|^  may  most  readily  be  derived ;  and  it  is  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  etymology.  Ewald  was  the  first  who 
used  in  a//  his  writings,  especially  in  his  translations 
from  the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  the  form  Jahve,  although  in 
his  youth  he  had  taken  ground  in  favor  of  Jehovah 
(oomp.  his  Ueber  d,  Compoiition  der  Genesitf  Brunswick, 
1823).  Another  defender  otJahveh  was  Hengstenberg 
(Beitrage  zur  Einleii,  ins  A,  T.  Berlin,  1831-89,  vol  U). 
Strongest  in  defence  of  Jehovah  is,  among  prominent 
German  theologians,  Holemann,  Bibektudien  (Leipzig, 
1859-60),  voL  I 

III.  Proper  Signification  of  the  Term, — A  clew  to  the 
real  import  of  this  name  appears  to  be  designedly  fur- 
nished in  the  passage  where  it  is  most  distinctively  as- 
cribed to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Exod.  iii,  14 :  "And 
God  said  to  Moses,  /  ihaU  he  what  f  shall  be  (?i;)nK 
*^?'75  ^V.^) ;  *n<l  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  The  I  shall  be  has  sent  me  to  gou** 
(where  the  Sept.  and  later  versions  attempt  to  render 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  'T^fliJ  by  6  wv,  the  Venetian 
Greek  barbarously  rf  ^vrwnyc,  Vulg.  qui  sum,  A- Vers. 
~  <im").    Here  the  Almighty  makes  known  his  un- 


changeable character,  implied  in  his  eternal  adfexi^ 
ence,  as  the  ground  of  confidence  for  the  oppreseed  I^i- 
elites  to  trust  in  his  promises  of  deliverance  and  care 
respecting  them.  The  same  idea  is  elsewhere  aDnfed 
to  in  the  Old  Test,,  e.  g.  MaL  iii,  0,  ^  1  am  Jehovah:  I 
change  not;"*  Hos.  xii,  6,  "Jehovah  is  his  memeDte.' 
The  same  attribute  is  referred  to  in  the  descriptko  d 
the  divine  Redeemer  in  the  Apocalypse  (Ker.  i,  4,  ^ 
6  wp  K€u  o  ?/v  icai  6  ipxofuvoQy  a  phrase  used  indeed 
nably,  with  designed  identification  with  Jehorah.  see 
Stuart,  Commentary y  ad  loc),  with  which  has  been  apdj 
compared  the  famous  inscriptum  on  the  Saitk  tei^^e 
of  I^  ('Eyw  e/fu  to  yiyovbc  Kai  ov  cat  iaofievoy^  Rb- 
tarch,  Z>e  fsid,  et  Osir,  9),  and  various  parallel  tiik»  of 
heathen  mythology,  especially  among  Eastern  natiac& 
Those,  however,  who  compare  the  Greek  and  Koman  (k- 
itiea,  ju(5iter,  Jove,  Aioc*  etc,  or  who  seek  an  Egrj^ifii 
origin  for  the  name,  are  entirdy  in  error  (see  Thohick's 
treatise  transL  in  the  Bib.  fUpos,  1834.  p.  89  sq.;  Hcs^ 
stenberg.  Genuineness  of  the  Pentattuchy  i^  213 ;  for  cthtr 
Shemitic  etymologies,  see  Fllrst,  s.  v.).  Nor  are  tbcee 
(as  A.  M*Whorter,  in  the  BibluOheca  Sacra,  Jan.  ISdT, 
who  appears  to  have  borrowed  his  idea  from  the  Jom, 
of  Sac,  Lit,  jfii.  1854,  p.  393  sq. ;  see  Tyler,  Jehorah  the 
Redeemery  Lond.  1861)  entirely  correct  (see  FUrst »  B*ti. 
WOrterb,  s.  v.)  who  regard  nifl^  a8= n]1fT^,  and  this  ii 
the  actual  fut.  Kal  of  the  verb  mil=S~nn,  and  so  ics- 

der  it  directly  he  shall  beyLe,  He  thai  shaU  be;  axx 
this  form,  if  a  verb  at  all,  would  be  in  the  niphil  (!ee 
Koppe  aid  Exod.  loc,  in  Pottii  SgU,  iv,  p.  59 ;  BoliJai. 
ad  Gen.  p.  103;  Vatke,  Theolog.  BibL  p.  671)  and  wonld 
signify  he  that  shall  cause  to  beyLe,  the  Creator;  for  tbe 
real  fut.  Kal  is  Jll^n^  Yihyeh',  as  frequently  occsn. 
It  Is  rather  a  denominative,  i.  e.  noun  or  adj.,  fonDcd  br 
the  prepoutive  *^  prefixed  to  the  verb-root,  and  pointed 
like  ns^^  and  other  nouns  of  similar  formation  (Kord- 
heimer^s.^cdr.  Gram,  §  512;  Lee's  Bebr,  Gram,  §  159). 
The  word  will  thus  ^gnify  the  Exigtenty  and  dcagsate 
one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  Deity,  one  that 
i^pears  to  include  all  other  essential  ideas. — Gesenins. 

IV.  Application  of  the  Title,  —  The  supreme  Deitr 
and  national  Giod  of  the  Hebrews  b  called  in  the  0.  T. 
by  his  own  name  Jehovah,  and  by  the  appeU&tive  £lo- 
HiM,  i  e.  Gody  either  promiscuously,  or  so  that  ^e  (x 
the  other  predominates  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
context  or  the  custom  of  the  writer.  Jehorah  Ehkim^ 
conunonly  rendered  the  "  Lord  God,"  is  used  by  aj^wa- 
tion,  and  not,  as  some  would  have  it,  Jehorah  of  gcdt, 
L  e.  chief  or  prince  of  gods.  This  is  the  customary  ap- 
pellation of  Jehovah  in  Gen.  ii  and  iii ;  Exod.  ix.  ^ 
etc  Far  more  frequent  is  the  compounded  form  wba 
followed  by  a  genitive,  as  "Jehovah  God  of  IsraeT 
(Josh,  vii,  13;  vui,  30);  "Jehovah  God  of  thy  &thcn" 
(Deut,  i,  21 ;  vi,  3);  "Jehovah  God,  thy  God"  (Deut.  i. 
31 ;  ii,  7);  "Jehovah  of  hosts,"  L  e.  of  the  cekstkl  i^ 
mies.    See  Host. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  attentive  reader  that  tlie 
term  Lord,  so  frequently  applied  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T« 
is  generally  synonjnnous  with  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Test 
As  Christ  is  called  "  The  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending,  which  is,  and  which  was,  ssA 
which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty  ;'*  and  also,  "of  him  it 
is  said,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever;"  he  must  be  Jehovah,  the  et^nally  existing 
and  supreme  God  (Psa.  di,  25-27;  Heb.  i,  10-12;  xiii, 
8;  Rev.  1,4,8).  See  Logos.  Jau  (In^,  ToA, SepU Kp- 
pioQy  Auth.  Vers.  "  Lord,"  except  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  4)  is  t 
)X>etic  form  abbreviated  from  Jehovah,  or  perhaps  firpo 
the  more  ancient  pronundalaon  Jahvtk,  It  is  diic^ 
employed  in  certain  customary  fonnolas  or  rdiains  (w 
a  proper  title  in  Psa. Ixxxix,  9;  xdv,  7, 12 ;  Isa. xxxrE 
11;  Exod.  XV,  2;  Psa.  cxviii,  4;  Isa.  xii,  2;  FBa.lxriii, 
5 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  4).  Thfti,  as  well  as  a  modiScatian  of  Je- 
hovah, frequently  occurs  in  proper  names.    See  Hal- 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  name  J<b- 
hoffoh  is  generallj  rendered,  in  the  EngUsh  version,  by 
the  word  Lord  (sometimes  God),  and  printed  in  noall 
capitals,  to  distinguish  it  ttom  the  rendering  of  'iS'l^i 
and  ILvpioQ  by  the  same  word;  it  is  rendered  "Jeho- 
vah" only  in  Exod.  vi,  3;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  18;  Isa.  xii,  2; 
xxvi,  4,  and  in  the  compound  proper  names  following. 

VL  Literature, — For  a  full  discussion  of  the  questions 
connected  with  this  sacred  name,  see,  in  addition  to  the 
above-cited  works,  Gataker,  De  nom,  Dd  tetragram.,  in 
his  0pp.  Crit,  (Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1698) ;  Meier,  Lectio  now. 
tdragratfu  exam,  (Viterbo,  1725) ;  Capellus,  Or.  de  nonu 
Jekova^  in  his  Oritica  Sac.  p.  690 ;  Crusius,  Commeni.  de 
wmittM  tetragram,  signif,  ^ps.  1758) ;  Malani,  De  Dei 
wm,jnxta  Heb,  comment  criL  (Lucae,  1767) ;  Koppe,  In- 
ttrpretat.  formula,  etc.  (Gottingen,  1783),  and  in  Pottos 
SyffojTCiv,  50-66;  Eichhom,fi«W*o^A,v,  556-560;  Wahl, 
D.  Xamen  Goties  JeAova,  excurs.  i  to  his  Uabbakuk ;  J.  D. 
Blichaelis,  De  Jehova  ab  jEgyptus  cuUoy  etc,  in  his  Zergt. 
R  Schrift.  (Jena,  1795) ;  Brendel,  War  Jehova  bet  den 
Heb.  bloss  em  NaiionalgoUf  (Landsb.  1821)  [see  TheoL 
Amcd.  for  1822,  p.  384] ;  R.  Abr.  ben-Ezra,  Sepher  Has- 
$hem,  mit  Comm.  by  Lippmann  (Fulda,  1834) ;  Landaner, 
Jehom  u,  Ehkim  (Stuttg.  1836);  Gambier,  Tides  ofJer 
hovoA  (London,  1853);  De  Burgos,  De  nomine  tetragram- 
mato  (Frankf.  1604 ;  Amsterd.  1634) ;  Fischer,  id.  (Tub. 
1717) ;  Jahn,  De  n^'^•»  (Wittenb.  1755) ;  Rafael  ben- 
David,  mia-lbrn  (Venice,  1662);  Reincccius,  De  mr!"» 
(Leipz.  lOao-^)*;  Snoilshik,  id.  (Wittenb.  1621);  Ste- 
phani,  id.  (Leips.  1677) ;  Sylburg,  De  Jehova  (Strasburg, 
1613) ;  Yolkmar,  De  nommOnu  divinis  (WitXenh.  1679) ; 
Kochler,  Deprorumdatione  et  vi  Hin"*  (Erlangen,  1867) ; 
Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i,  18  sq. ;  ii,  98,  215. 
See  Elohut. 

Jeho'vah-ji'reh  (Hebrew  Yehovah'  Tireh%  tl'jn'^ 
MX*!^,  Jehovah  will  see,  L  c.  provide ;  Sept,  Kt;pioc  tl^ev, 
Vulg.  Dominus  videt),  the  symbolical  epithet  given  by 
Abraham  to  the  scene  of  his  offering  of  the  ram  provi- 
dentially supplied  in  place  of  his  son  (Gen.  xxii,  14), 
evidently  with  fusion  to  his  own  reply  to  Isaac's  in- 
quiry (verse  8).     See  Mobiah. 

Jeho'vah-nia'sl  (Hebrew  Yehovah'  Nissi',  np'^ 
^^t},  Jehovah  is  mg  banner;  Septuag.  Kvpioc  Kara^vyti 
Hov,  Vulg.  Dominus  exaltalio  mea),  the  symbolical  title 
bestowed  by  Moses  upon  the  altar  which  he  erected  on 
the  hill  where  his  ufiiAifd  hands  in  prayer  had  caused 
Israel  to  prevail,  stated  in  the  text  to  have  been  intend- 
ed as  a  memento  of  Grod's  purpose  to  exterminate  the 
Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii,  15).  See  Rephidim.  The 
phraseology  in  the  original  is  peculiar :  '^  For  [the  J  hand 

[is]  on  [the]  throne  (OS,  ?  read  D3,  banner)  of  Jah," 
which  the  A.  V.  glosses,  **  Because  the  Lord  hath  sworn," 
q.  d.  lifted  up  his  hand.  See  Oath  ;  Hand.  "  The 
ngnificance  of  the  name  is  probably  contained  in  the 
sllosion  to  the  staff  which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a 
Ixumer  during  the  engagement,  and  the  raising  or  low- 
eting  of  which  turned  the  fortune  of  battle  in  favor  of 
the  brsdites  or  their  enemies.  God  is  thus  recognised 
in  the  memorial-altar  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  who 
ksds  them  to  victory,  and  is  their  rallying-point  in  time 
of  peril.  On  the  figurative  use  of  *  banner,'  see  Psa.  Ix, 
4 ;  Isa.  xi,  10"  (Smith).    See  Banker. 

Jeho'vah-Bha^'lom  (Hebrew  Yehovah'  Shalom', 
t'^j'S  iljn^,  Jehovah  g^vea  peace,  L  e.  prosperity ;  Sept 
EfpTvij  Kvpioy,  Vulgate  Domini  pax),  the  appellation 
given  by  Gideon  to  an  altar  erected  by  him  on  the  spot 
^here  the  divine  angel  appeared  to  him  and  wrought 
the  miracles  which  confinned  his  mission ;  in  conmiem- 
Jl^iioa  of  the  success  thus  betokened  to  him  ('<  Peace 
be  untothee"^ ;  stated  to  have  been  extant  at  a  late  day 
^  Ophrah  (Judg.  vi,  24).     (See  Criiici  Sacri,  ii,  949 ; 

^*th««sr,  De  AUari  Gideoms,  Gryph.  1746.)     See  Gw- 
ttw. 

Jeho' vah-aham^mah  (Heb.  Yehovah'  Sham'mah, 


rtati  Hitt'^,  Jehovah  is  there;  Sept  KvptoQ  ^«i,Vulg. 
Dominus  ibidem,  Auth-Vers.  "The  Lord  is  there'O,  the 
symbolical  title  conferred  by  Ezekiel  upon  the  spiritual 
representation  of  Jerusalam  seen  by  him  in  his  vision 
(Ezek.  xlviii,  85) ;  under  a  figure  evidently  of  like  im- 
port with  the  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  xxi,  8 ;  xxii,  8).  In  the  Old-Test 
prophecy  it  appears  to  have  been  a  type  of  the  Gospel 
Church  (comp.  Immanuel),  probably  through  a  prima- 
ry reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  metropolis 
after  the  Exile,  and  perhaps  of  the  recovery  of  the  Jews 
to  Christianity,  whereas  the  N.-T.  seer  carries  forward 
the  symbol  to  the  heavenly  abode  of  the  saints  (comp. 
Jer.  xxxiii,  16). 

Jeho'^vah-tsid'kenu  (Heb.  Yehovah'  Tsidke'nu, 
^Sg*!^  ^j^%  Jehovah  is  our  righteousness,  i.  e.  deliver- 
er, see  Gesenius,  Thes,  Hdf,  p.  1151,  b;  Sept  Kvptoc  ^i- 
Katoffvvri  rifMV,  but  KvptoQ'  'IwrediK  in  Jer.  xxiii,  6 ; 
Vulg.  Dominus  Justus  nosier  ;  Auth.  Vers. "  The  Lord  our 
righteousness"),  an  epithet  applied  by  the  prophet  to 
the  Messiah  (Jer.  xxiii,  6),  and  likewise  to  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxiii,  16),  as  S3nmbolical  of  the  spiritual  prosperity 
of  God's  people  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  (See 
Clarke's  Comment,  on  the  passages.)  By  some,  the  epi- 
thet in  the  former  passage,  at  least,  is  regarded  as  as- 
cribing to  the  Mesdah  the  name  Jehovah,  and  asserts 
ing  that  he  is  or  brings  righteousness  to  man  (Smith's 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  i,  271, 4th  ed. ;  Hen- 
derson's note  on  the  passage;  Alexander's  Connection 
and  Harmony  of  the  0,  andN.T.p,  287,  2d  ed.) ;  while 
others  think  that  the  appellation  here  given  to  the  Mes- 
siah 18,  like  that  given  by  Moses  to  the  altar  he  erected, 
and  which  he  called  Jehovah -nissi,  simply  a  concise 
utterance  of  the  faith  of  Israel,  that  by  means  of  the 
Messiah  God  will  cause  righteousness  to  flourish  (Heng- 
stenbe^s  Christohgy,  ii,  417).  The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  latter  is  derived  from  Jer.  xxxiii, 
16,  where  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  city  of -Jerusa- 
lem, and  where  it  can  only  receive  such  an  explanation. 

Jehoz'abad  (Heb.  Yehozabad',  ^at-irt'',  Jehovah- 

given;  Sept  'liol^apdd,  but  'ItaZapiS  in  2  Chron.  xxiv, 
26),  the  name  of  three  men.    Sec  also  Jozabad. 

X.  The  second  son  of  Obed-edom  (q.  v.),  the  Levitical 
gate-keeper  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  4).  B.C. 
1014. 

2.  The  last-named  of  Jehoehaphafs  generals  (Jose- 
phus  'Oxo^Tog,  AnL  viii,  15,  2)  in  command  of  (?) 
180,000  troops  (2  Chron.  xvii,  18).    Ra  cir.  910. 

3.  Son  of  Shomer  (or  Shimrith,  a  Moabitess),  one  of 
the  two  servants  who  assassinated  king  Jehoash  of  Ju- 
dah  in  that  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  called  Millo  (2 
Kuigs  xii,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  26).    B.C.  837. 

JehOZ'adak  (Heb.  Yehotsadak',  p'JSin^,  Jeho- 
vah'just\fied ;  Sept  'loKTt^fir;  Auth.  Vers.  ^Josedech" 
in  Hag.  and  ZecL),  also  in  the  contracted  form  Joza- 
DAK  (P7^'i%  Yotsadak',  in  Ezra  and  Neh.;  Sept  '!«- 
ffiStK),  the  son  of  the  high-priest  Seraiah  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (1  Chron.  vi,  14, 15).  Al- 
though he  succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood  afler  the 
slaughter  of  his  father  at  Ribhih  (2  Kings  xxv,  18-21), 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  performing  the  functions  of 
his  office  (Selden,  De  success,  in  PonL  in  0pp.  ii,  104). 
He  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Neduchadnczzar  (1 
Chron.  vi,  15),  and  evidently  died  in  exile,  as,  on  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  his  son  Joshua  was  the  first 
high-priest  who  officiated  (Hag.  i,  1,  12,  14;  ii,  2,  4; 
Zech.  vi,  11;  Ezra  iii,  2,  8;  v,  2;  x,  18;  Neh.  xii,  26> 
B.C.  588.    See  High-pbiest. 

Je'hu  (Heb.  Yehu%  KirP,  according  to  Gesenius  for 
KW^H**,  L  q.  Klflin*^,  Jehovah  is  He;  but  according 
to  Fllrst  firom  K^n=h'^n>  to  Uve,  q.  d.  the  living;  Sept 
'lov,  '1170^,  but^  'lov^a  in  Hoa.  i,  4),  the  name  of  flvo 
men. 
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1.  Son  of  Obed  and  father  of  Azaiiah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  38).     B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  An  Antothite,  one  of  the  Benjamite  sUngers  that 
joined  David's  band  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  3).  B.a 
1055. 

3.  The  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet  (Josephus  'Ii/ovci 
A  id,  viii,  12, 3)  of  Judah,  but  whose  ministrations  were 
chiefly  directed  to  laraeL  His  father  was  probably  the 
seer  who  suffered  for  having  rebuked  Asa  (2  Chron. 
xvi,  7).  He  must  have  begun  his  career  as  a  prophet 
when  very  young.  He  first  denounced  upon  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  and  hb  house  the  same  awful  doom  which 
had  been  already  executed  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam 

*  (1  Kings  xvi,  1,  7) ;  a  sentence  which  was  literally  ful- 
filled (vcr.  12).  The  same  prophet  was,  many  years 
after,  commissioned  to  reprove  Jehoshaphat  for  his  dan- 
gerous connection  with  the  house  of  Ahab  (2  Chron. 
xix,  2).  He  appears  to  have  been  the  public  chronicler 
during  the  entire  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  a  volume 
of  his  records  is  expressly  referred  to  (2  Chron.  xx,  34). 
RC.  928-886. 

4.  The  eleventh  king  of  the  separate  throne  of  Israel 
(Josephus  'Iiyovc*  ^^^  v^"*  l^y  ^),  and  founder  of  its 
fourth  dynasty;  he  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  B.C. 
883-855  (2  Kings  ix,  x;  2  Chron.  xxii,  7-9).  His  his- 
tory was  told  in  the  lost  ^^  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (2  Kings  x,  84).  His  father's  name  was  Jehosh- 
aphat (2  Kings  ix,  2) ;  his  grandfather's  (which,  as  be- 
ing better  known,  was  sometimes  affixed  to  his  own — 2 
Kings  ix)  was  Nimshi.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one 
of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history 
is  when,  with  a  comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar,  or  Bar-Dakar 
(Ephraem  Syms,  Qpp,  iv,  540),  he  rode  (either  in  a  sep- 
arate chariot,  Sept.,  or  on  the  same  seat,  Josephus)  be- 
hind Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Samaria  to  Jez- 
rcel,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the  warning 
of  Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  (2  Kings  ix, 
25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been  known 
to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of  promise,  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned  as  the  future  king  of 
Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to  anoint  as  the  minister  of  ven- 
geance on  Israel  (1  King^  xix,  16, 17).  This  injunction, 
for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It 
was  reserved  long  aflerwaitls  for  his  successor  Elisha. 
See  AiiAB. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jeho- 
ram,  had  risen  to  importance.  The  same  activity  and 
veheiQence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his  earlier  distinc- 
tions still  continued,  and  he  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
a  charioteer  whose  rapid  driving,  as  if  of  a^madman  (2 
Kings  ix,  21),  could  be  distinguished  even  from  a  dis- 
tance. Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehu 
held  a  <x)mmand  in  the  Israelitish  army  posted  at  Ra- 
moth-gilead  to  hold  in  check  the  Syrians,  who  of  late 
years  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  extend  their  fron- 
tier to  the  Jordan,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of 
much  of  the  territory  of  the  Israelites  east  of  that  river. 
The  contest  was,  in  fact,  still  carried  on  which  had  begun 
many  years  before  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  Jehoram's  fa- 
ther, who  had  lost  his  life  in  battle  before  this  very  Ra- 
moth-gilead.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  had  taken  part 
with  Jchoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  this  war ;  and  as  the 
latter  had  been  severely  wounded  in  a  recent  action, 
and  had  gone  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
Ahaziah  had  also  gone  thither  on  a  visit  of  sympathy  to 
him  (2  Kings  viu,  28,  29).  RC.  883.  According  to 
Ephraem  Syrus  (who  omits  the  words  '^saith  the  Lord" 
in  2  Kings  ix,  26,  and  makes  ^  I"  refer  to  Jehu),  he  had, 
in  a  dream  the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of  Naboth 
and  his  sons  (Ephr.  Syr.  Opp,  iv,  540).  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  a  council  of  war  was  held  among  the  military 
commanders  in  camp,  when,  very  unexpectedly,  a  youth 
of  wild  appearance  (2  Kings  ix,  11),  known  by  his  garb 
to  be  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  prophets,  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  tent,  and  called  forth  Jehu,  declaring 
that  he  had  a  message  to  delivier  to  him  (2  Kings  ix,  1- 
They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber.    The  youth 


uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (Joaephns,  ^  fit  ix,  6, 
1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it  orv 
Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the  me— ^i 
from  EUsha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  king  of  Israel 
and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  rushed  out  of  the 
house  and  disappeared  (2  Kings  ix,  7,  8).     Surprian^ 
as  this  message  must  have  been,  and  awful  the  dntr 
which  it  imposed,  Jehu  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  and 
the  occasion.   lie  returned  to  the  council,  probably  witk 
an  altered  air,  for  he  was  asked  what  had  been  the  cnc- 
munication  of  the  young  prophet  to  him.     He  tried  tt 
first  to  evade  their  questions,  but  th^i  revealed  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  had  found  himself  placed  by  the 
prophetic  calL     In  a  moment  the  enthusaaam  of  the 
army  took  fire.    They  threw  their  garments — the  \sx^ 
square  hegtd^  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid — under  his 
feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  placed  him 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs  (q.  v.),  as  on  an  extempoce 
throne,  blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets*  and 
thus  ordained  him  king  (2  Kings  ix,  11-14).    Jehu  was 
not  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage  through  remisEiKs&. 
He  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  between  Ba- 
moth-gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  then  set  off*  at  full  speed 
with  his  ancient  comrade  Bidkar,  whom  he  made  capciiii 
of  the  host  in  hb  place,  and  a  band  of  horsem^L    Frcra 
the  tower  of  Jezreel  a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust 
raised  b}'  the  advancing  party,  and  announced  his  com- 
ing (2  Kings  ix,  17).     The  messengers  that  were  seoi 
out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same  principle  of  secrenr 
which  had  guided  all  his  movements.     It  was  not  tfll 
he  had  almost  reached  the  city,  and  was  identified  br 
the  watchman,  that  apprehension  was  felt.     Ikit  ersi 
then  it  seems  as  if  the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipatetl 
news  from  the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a  revolution  at 
home.     Jehoram  went  fo^h  himself  to  meet  him,  vA 
was  accompanied  by  the  king  of  Judah.     They  met  in 
the  field  of  Naboth,  so  fatal  to  the  house  of  Ahab.    The 
king  saluted  him  with  the  question,  "Is  it  peace,  Jeha?^ 
and  received  the  answer,  "  What  peace,  so  long  as  the 
whoredoms  (idolatries)  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her 
witchcrafts  are  so  many  ?"    This  completely  opened  the 
eyes  of  Jehoram,  who  exclaimed  to  tb%  king  of  Judah. 
"  There  is  treachery,  O  Ahaziah !"  and  turned  to  &e. 
But  Jehu  felt  no  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  knew  that 
the  slightest  wavering  might  be  fatal  to  him.    He 
therefore  seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  fuU  aim  at 
Jehoram,  with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the  host, 
was  always  with  him,  shot  h)pi  through  the  heart  (2 
Kings  ix,  24).    Jehu  caused  the  body  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  field  of  Naboth,  out  of  which  he  had  pass- 
ed in  his  attempt  at  flight,  and  grimly  remarked  to 
Bidkar,  his  captain,  "  Remember  how  tha^  when  I  and 
thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord  laid 
ihii  burden  upon  him."    The  king  of  Judah  endearored 
to  escape,  but  Jehu*s  soldiers  pursued  and  inflicted  upon 
him  at  Beth-gan  (A.  Y.  "  the  garden-house"),  probaUy 
Engannim,  a  wound  of  which  he  afterwards  died  at 
Megiddo.     See  Ahaziah.    Jehu  himself  entered  the 
city,  whither  the  news  of  this  transaction  had  already 
preceded  him.    As  he  passed  und»  the  walls  iA  the  pal- 
ace, Jezebel  herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  effect,  appear^ 
ed  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  saluted  him  with  a  ques- 
tion such  as  might  have  shaken  a  man  of  weaker  nerves, 
"Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master?"     But  Jehu 
was  unmoved,  and,  ijistead  of  answering  her,  called  out, 
"Who  is  on  my  side — ^who?"  when  several  eonucbi 
made  their  appearance  at  the  window,  to  whom  be 
cried,  "  Throw  her  down !"  and  immediately  this  proud 
and  guilty  woman  lay  a  blood-stained  corpse  in  the 
road,  and  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses.    See 
Jezebel.    Jehu  then  went  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
pahice  (2  Kings  ix,  16-37).     He  was  now  ma^er  cf 
Jessreel,  which  was,  next  to  Samaria,  the  chief  town  d 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  could  not  feel  secure  while  the 
capital  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  family,  and 
of  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  strong  aUach- 
ment  to  the  house  of  Ahabw    The  force  of  the  Idoir 
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which  he  had  struck  wa«,  however,  felt  even  in  Sama- 
ria.   When,  therefore,  he  wrote  to  the  persons  in  au- 
thority there  the  somewhat  ironical  but  designedly  in- 
timidating counsel,  to  set  up  one  of  the  young  princes 
in  Samaria  as  king  and  fight  out  the  matter  which  lay 
between  them,  they  sent  a  very  submissive  answer,  giv- 
ing in  their  adhesion,  and  professing  their  readinew  to 
obey  in  all  things  his  commands.     A  second  letter  from 
Jehu  tested  this  profession  in  a  truly  horrid  and  ex- 
ceedingly Oriental  manner,  requiring  them  to  appear 
before  him  on  the  morrow,  bringing  with  them  the 
heads  of  ail  the  royal  princes  in  Samaria.     A  fallen 
house  meets  with  little  pity  in  the  East;  and  when  the 
new  king  left  his  palace  the  next  morning,  he  found 
seventy  human  heads  piled  up  in  two  heaps  at  his  gate. 
There,  in  the  sight  of  these  heaps,  Jehu  took  occasion 
to  explain  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  appointed  minister  of  the  divine  decrees, 
pronounced  long  since  against  the  house  of  Ahab  by  the 
prophets,  not  one  of  whose  words  should  fall  to  the 
ground.    He  then  continued  his  proscriptions  by  exter- 
minating in  Je2xeel  not  only  all  in  whose  veuis  the  blood 
of  the  condemned  race  flowed,  but  also — by  a  considera- 
ble stretch  of  his  commission — those  officers,  ministers, 
and  creatures  of  the  late  government  who,  if  suffered 
to  live,  would  most  likely  be  disturbers  of  his  own  reign. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Samaria.     So  rapid  had  been 
these  proceedings,  that  on  his  way,  at  "  the  shearing- 
house*'  (or  Betheked),  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or 
nephews  (2  Chron.  xx,  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Jndah, 
and  therefore  connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a 
visit  of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.     These  also  were  put 
to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later  history, 
of  Mizpah,  and,  in  our  own  da3rs,  of  Cawnpore  (2  Kings 
X,  14).     (See  Kitto's  DaUy  Bible  lUust,  ad  loc)     As  he 
drove  on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.    It  was  Jehon- 
adab,  the  austere  Arab  sectary,  the  son  of  Rechab.     In 
him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a  ready  ally.     The  austere 
virtue  and  respected  character  of  the  Rechabite  would, 
as  he  felt,  go  far  to  hallow  his  proceedings  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude.     He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and 
they  concocted  their  schemes  as  they  entered  Sainaria 
(2  Kings  X,  15, 16).     See  Jehonadab.     In  that  capital 
Jehu  continued  the  extirpation  of  the  persons  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  late  government.     This, 
far  firom  being  in  any  way  singular,  is  a  common  cir- 
cumstance in  Eastern  revolutions.    But  the  great  stroke 
was  yet  to  come ;  and  it  was  conceived  and  executed 
with  that  imion  of  intrepid  daring  and  profound  secrecy 
which  marks  the  whole  career  of  Jehu.    His  main  ob- 
ject was  to  exterminate  the  ministers  and  more  devoted 
adherents  of  Baal,  who  had  been  so  much  encouraged 
by  Jezebel.     There  was  even  a  temple  to  this  idol  in 
Samaria ;  and  Jehu,  never  scrupulous  about  the  means 
of  reaching  objects  which  he  believed  to  be  good,  laid  a 
snare  by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  main  body  of 
Baal's  ministers  at  one  blow.     He  professed  to  be  a 
more  zealous  servant  of  Baal  than  Ahab  had  been,  and 
prodaimed  a  great  festival  in  his  honor,  at  which  none 
but  his  true  servants  were  to  be  present.    The  proph- 
ets, priests,  and  officers  of  Baal  assembled  from  all  parts 
for  this  great  sacrifice,  and  sacerdotal  vestments  were 
given  to  them,  that  none  of  Jehovah^s  worshippers 
might  be  taken  for  them.     Soldiers  were  posted  so  that 
none  might  escape.    The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi,  82 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  x,  7,  6)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.    The  chief  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered, as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  himself. 
Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.     There  was  some 
apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah  might  be 
found  in  the  temple ;  such,  it  seems,  had  been  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  two  religions.    As  soon,  however,  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  all,  and  none  but  the  idolaters  were 
there,  the  signal  was  given  to  eighty  trusted  guards, 
and  a  sweeping  massacre  removed  at  one  bk)w  the  whole 


heathen  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  in- 
nermost sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the  A* 
V.  "  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal*')  was  stormed,  the 
great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  demolished,  the  wooden 
figures  of  the  inferior  divinities  sitting  round  him  were 
torn  from  their  places  and  burnt  (EwaJd,  Gesch,  iii,  526), 
and  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses 
(2  Kings  x). 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal  of  Jehu  in  exterminating 
the  grosser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up  under  his 
immediate  predecessors,  he  was  not  prepared  to  subvert 
the  policy  which  had  led  Jeroboam  and  his  successors 
to  maintain  the  schismatic  establishment  of  the  golden 
calves  in  Dan  and  Beth-cL  See  Jeroboam.  This  was, 
however,  a  crime  in  him — the  worship  rendered  to  the 
golden  calves  being  plainly  contrary  to  the  law ;  and  he 
should  have  felt  that  he  who  had  appointed  him  to  the 
throne  would  have  maintained  him  in  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  dangers  which  might  seem  likely  to 
ensue  from  permitting  his  subjects  to  repair  at  the  great 
festivals  to  the  metropolis  of  the  rival  khigdom,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  tl^eocratical  worship  and  of  sacer- 
dotal service.  Here  Jehu  fell  short :  and  this  very  pol- 
icy, apparently  so  prudent  and  far-sighted,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of  his 
kingdom,  was  that  on  account  of  which  the  term  of  rule 
granted  to  his  dynasty  was  |^rtened.  For  this  it  was 
foretold  that  his  dynasty  sMuld  extend  only  to  four 
generations;  and  for  this  the  divine  aid  was  withheld 
fh)m  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Syrians  under  Hazael  on 
the  eastern  frontier.  Hence  the  war  was  disastrous  to 
him,  and  the  Syrians  were  able  to  mauitain  themselves 
in  the  possesion  of  a  great  part  of  his  territories  beyond 
the  Jordan  (2  Kings  x,  29-88).  He  died  in  quiet,  and 
was  buried  in  Samaria,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son 
Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  x,  84-86).  B.a  855.  His  name  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  of  the  Israelitish  kings  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Assyrian  monuments.  It  seems  to  be  found 
on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  NimrQd  (Layard, 
Xinevehf  i,  896),  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  among 
the  names  of  kings  who  are  bringing  tribute  (in  this 
case  gold  and  silver,  and  articles  manufactured  in  gold) 
to  Shahnaneser  L  His  name  is  given  as  "Jehu"  (or 
"  Yahua''),  "the  son  of  Khumri"  (Omri).  This  substi- 
tution of  the  name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father 
may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  importance  which 
Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  "  Beth-Khumri,"  only 
given  to  Samaria  in  these  monuments  as  "  the  House  or 
Capital  of 'Omri''  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  643 ; 
Rawlinson's  IlerodoL  i,  465). 

There  is  nothing  difficult  to  understand  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jehu.  He  was  one  of  those  decisive,  terrible, 
and  ambitious,  yet  prudent,  calculating,  and  passionless 
men  whom  God  from  time  to  time  raises  up  to  change 
the  fate  of  empires  and  execute  his  judgments  on  the 
earth.  He  boasted  of  his  zeal—"  Come  and  see  my  zeal 
for  the  Lord" — but  at  the  bottom  it  was  zeal  for  Jehu. 
His  zeal  was  great  so  long  as  it  led  to  acts  which  squared 
with  his  own  interests,  but  it  cooled  marvellously  when 
retfldred  to  take  a  direction  in  his  judgment  less  favor- 
able to  them.  Even  his  zeal  in  extirpating  the  idolatry 
of  Baal  is  not  free  from  suspicion.  The  altar  of  Baal 
was  that  which  Ahab  had  associated  with  his  throne, 
and  in  overturning  the  latter  he  could  not  prudently  let 
the  former  stand,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  attached  ad- 
herents of  the  bouse  which  he  had  extirpated.  He 
must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  history,  as  an  in- 
strument for  accomplishing  great  purposes  rather  than 
as  great  or  good  in  himself.  In  the  long  period  during 
which  his  destiny — though  known  to  others  and  per- 
haps to  himself— lay  dormant ;  in  the  suddenness  of  hb 
rise  to  power;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  car- 
ried out  his  purposes;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stem,  fanatic,  wayward  zeal, 
he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in  modem  times. 
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The  Scriptore  narrative,  although  it  fixes  our  attention 
on  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  caoae  of  relig- 
ion by  the  extermination  of  a  worthless  dynasty  and  a 
degrading  worship,  yet,  on  the  whole,  leaves  the  sense 
that  it  was  a  reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dynasty, 
indeed,  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  longer  than  any 
other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  Kings  x),  and  under  Jero- 
boam II  it  acquired  a  high  name  among  the  Oriental 
nations.  But  Elisha,  who  had  raised  him  to  power,  as  far 
as  we  know,  never  saw  him.  In  other  respects  it  was  a 
failure ;  the  original  sin  of  Jeroboam's  worship  contin- 
ued; and  in  the  prophet  Hooea  there  seems  to-be  a  ret- 
ribution exacted  for  the  bloodshed  by  which  he  had 
mounted  the  throne :  *^  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jez- 
reel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu"  (Hos.  i,  4),  as  in  the  simi- 
lar condemnation  of  Baasha  (1  Kings  xvi,  2).  See  a 
striking  poem  to  this  effect  on  the  character  of  Jehu  in 
the  Lyra  Aposiolica,  —  Kitto;  Smith.    See  Israel, 

KINGDOM  OF. 

5.  Son  of  Josibiah,  apparently  one  of  the  chief  Sim- 
eonites  who  migrated  to  the  valley  of  Gedor  in  quest  of 
pasturage  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  expelled 
the  aboriginal  liagarites  (1  Chjon.  iv,  85).   B.C  cir.  71 1. 

Jehub'bah  (Heb.  YechubboA',  f13H%  for  which  the 
margin  has  nSLHI,  ve-Chubbah'y  i  c.  and  Uubbah^  as  if 
the  proper  form  were  nSlH,  Ckuhbah',  L  ^.hidden;  Sept. 
'0/3d  V.  r.  la/3a,yulg.  I^)a),  one  of  the  sons  of  Sha- 
mer,  or  Shomcr,  of  the  time  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  84). 
B.a  perhaps  dr.  16ia 

Jehu'cal  (Heb.  Yehukal',  b?in^,  able;  Sept  'Iw- 
ct^aX),  son  of  Shelemiah,  one  of  two  persons  sent  by 
king  Zedekiah  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  request  his 
prayers  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom ;  but  who  joined  with 
his  associates  on  his  return  in  demanding  the  prophet's 
'death  on  account  of  his  unfavorable  response  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  3).     In  Jer.  xxxviii,  1  his  name  is  written  in 

the  contracted  form  Jucal  (^?1*^,  Ytikal%  Sept.  'Iwa- 
%aX),  and  in  verse  4  he  is  styled  one  of  "  the  princes." 
RC.689. 

Je'hud  (Heb.  Tehud',  'Til*^,  apocopated  from  Ju- 
DAH,  as  in  Dan.  ii,  25,  etc. ;  Sept  'lovd  v.  r.  'lot;^  and 
'A^wp),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dan,  named  between 
Baalah  and  Bcne-barak  (Josh,  xix,  45).  It  is  perhaps 
the  present  village  eUYehudit/ek,  seven  and  a  hidf  miles 
south  of  east  from  Jaffa  (Robinson's  ResearcheSf  iii,  45 ; 
new  ed.  iii,  140, 141,  notes;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  141). 

Jehudah  (ha-Levi)  db  Modena.    Sec  Modena. 

Jehudah  ben-Balaam.    See  Idx-Balaam. 

Jehudah  ben-David.    SeeCHAjuo.  * 

Jehudah  ben-Koreiah.    See  Ibx-Koreish. 

Jehudah  (iia-Levi)  ben-Samuel  (called  in  Ar- 
abic Abulhassan)  a  distinguished  Spanish  Jew,  great 
alike  as  linguist,  philosopher,  and  poet,  one  of  the  greats 
est  lights  m  Jcw^ish  literature,  was  bom  in  Castile  about 
1086  according  to  GrUtz,  or  1105  according  to  Bappo- 
port  But  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  his 
life ;  when  a  youth  of  fifteen  he  was  already  celebrated 
as  a  promising  poetical  genius.  In  the  vigor  of  qym- 
hood  we  find  Jehudah  endeavoring  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  Babbinical  and  Arabian  literature,  both  by  po- 
etical productions  and  by  disciples  whom  he  gathered 
about  him  at  Toledo,  w^here  he  founded  a  college.  About 
1141  he  is  supposed  to  have  completed  his  Kozari 
C^^^fiD),  generally  called  Cusarif  the  best  work  ever 
written  in  defence  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  aiming  to 
refute  the  objecticms  urged  against  Judaism  by  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  philosophical  infidels,  and  that 
sect  of  the  Jews  known  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
recc^iition  of  the  authority  of  tradition — the  Karaites. 
Many  eminent  critics,  aniong  whom  ranks  Bartolocci, 
have  long  discredited  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  pro- 
fluction  of  Jehudah,  but  of  late  all  seem  agreed  that  he 
really  the  author  of  the  work,  which  is  entitled 


(7^  Booh  o/Evidence  and  Argument  m  Apologffjwr^ 
despised  Rdigion,  i  e.  Judaiffln).  In  stjie,  this  work  b 
an  imitation  of  Plato's  dialogues  on  the  imxDortality  of 
the  souL  According  to  Gratz  {Geschickte  der  Jmies, 
V,  214  sq.;  vi,  146  sq.),  the  Khozars,  a  tribe  of  tbe 
Finns,  which  was  akin  to  the  Bulgarians,  Avariana,  ffid 
Ugurians,  or  Hungarians,  had  settled  on  the  bcaikfs 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  founded  a  dominion  on  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caq[>ian  Sea,  vezy  near 
Astracban.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Peisian  es)- 
pire,  this  Finnish  tribe  invaded  the  Cauca^is,  made  in- 
roads into  Armenia,  conquered  the  Crimea,  exacted 
tribute  from  the  Byzantine  emperors,  made  vassab  td 
the  Bulgarians,  etc,  and  compelled  the  Buseians  to  sa^i 
annually  to  their  kings  a  sword  and  a  costly  for.  like 
their  neighbors,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russiatts,  they  woe 
idolaters,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  groas  sensoality 
and  licentiousness,  imtil  they  became  acquainted  inch 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  through  commeicul 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks  and  Arab?,  and  with  Juda- 
ism through  the  Greek  Jews  who  fled  from  the  rehgioar 
persecutions  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Leo  (A.D.  7231 
Of  these  strangers  called  Khozarians  the  Jews  gaioal 
the  greater  admiration,  as  they  especially  distingutshed 
themselves  as  merchants,  physicians,  and  coandlkffs  ii 
state ;  and  the  Khozars  came  to  contrast  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion with  the  then  corrupt  Christianity  and  Mobss- 
medanism.  King  Bulan,  the  ofiicials  of  state,  and  ibe 
majority  of  the  people,  who  had  determined  to  ibnake 
their  idolatrous  worship,  embraced  Judaiana,  AJ).  73L 
This  important  item  of  Jewish  histoiy,  which  is  rigidtr 
contended  for  as  authentic  by  some  of  the  best  stsdeos 
of  Oriental  history  (compare  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  La 
Khozars^  memoire  la  a  VAcademie  des  Inscr^ioas  et  da 
Bellet-Uttres  [Paris,  1851];  Carmoly,  IHnirairts  A  h. 
Terre  Sainte  [Bnixelles,  1847],  p.  1-104;  GrStz,  GtscLd. 
Judmy  V,  210  sq.),  throws  light  upon  Eldad  Ua-Duus 
description  of  the  lost  tribes ;  the  references  in  the  Chsl- 
dee  paraphrase  on  Chron.  i,  5, 26 ;  the  allusion  in  Josp- 
pon  ben-Gorion,  ch.  x,  ed.  Breithaupt ;  and  many  oclts 
theories  about  the  whereabouts  of  the  ten  tribes.  See 
Restoration.  It  is  this  item  of  Eastern  histoiy  that 
furnished  Jehudah  a  basis  for  his  work.  In  his  Kosari 
he  represents  Bulan  as  determined  to  forsake  idolacnr, 
and  earnestly  desirous  to  find  the  true  religion.  To  ths 
end  he  sends  for  two  philosophers,  a  Christian  and  a  Mo- 
hammedan, listens  to  the  expositions  of  their  le^iectivc 
creeds,  and,  as  they  all  refer  to  the  Jews  as  the  fomitain* 
head,  he  at  last  sends  for  an  Israelite,  one  Rabbi  Isaac 
of  ganger,  probably  a  Bithynian,  to  propound  his  re- 
ligious tenets,  becomes  convinced  of  their  divine  origb, 
and  embraces  the  Jewish  religion.  The  real  impoitance 
of  this  work,  however,  rests  on  the  discussions  into  which 
it  enters  on  many  subjects  bearing  upon  the  exposition  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Jewish  literature,  histcny,  phiks- 
ophy,  etc,  all  of  which  are  in  turn  reviewed.  Thus.  f<r 
instance^  synagogual  service,  feasts,  fasts,  sacrifices,  the 
Sanhedrim,  the  development  of  the  Talmud,  the  Haso- 
rah,  the  vowel-points,  the  Karaites,  etc,  are  all  minotely 
discussed  in  this  work,  which  De  Sacy  (see  BiograjAie 
UniverseUe,  xxii,  101  sq.)  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  Jew- 
ish pen.  Aben-Ezra  and  David  Kimchi  frequently  re- 
fer to  it,  the  former  in  his  Commentary,  the  latXes  in  he 
Lexicon.  A  Hebrew  translation  of  Kozari  was  pre- 
pared by  Jehudah  Ibn-Tibbon,  who  named  it  "iSO 
•Titian  (The  Booh  of  Kozari),  after  the  heroes  of  it,  and 
it  was  fuBt  published  at  Fano  in  1606,  then  at  Veaice  in 
1547,  with  an  introduction  and  commentary  by  Muscato 
(Venice,  1594) ;  with  a  Latin  translation  and  disserta- 
tions by  Jo.  Buxtorf,  fiL  (Basle,  1660) ;  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  it  was  made  by  Abendana  without  the  Hebrev 
text  (Amsterd.  1668).  The  work  has  more  lately  been 
published  with  a  commentary  by  Satorow  (B^L  1795): 
with  a  commentary)  vuious  readings,  index,  etc,  by  G. 
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Brecher  (Pragae,  1889-40) ;  and  the  very  latest,  with  a 
Gennan  translation,  explanatory  notes,  etc^  by  Dr.  Da- 
vid Cassel  (Leipzig,  1853),  which  is  generally  oonaidered 
the  most  useful  edition.  Jehudah,  like  many  other  em- 
inent Jewish  literati  of  his  day,  seems  to  have  practised 
medicine  to  secure  to  himself  a  sufficient  income,  which 
his  literary  labors  evidently  failed  to  provide  for  him. 
After  the  eompletion  of  his  Kozari  he  determined  to 
emigrate  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  die  and  be  buried  in  the 
land  of  his  forefathers.  Tradition  says  that  he  was 
murdered  by  an  Arab  (about  1142)  while  he  was  lying 
on  his  face  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  overcome  by 
his  contemplations  at  the  ruin*  of  Zion,  of  *^  the  depop- 
ulation of  a  region  once  so  densely  inhabited,  the  wil- 
derness and  desolation  of  a  land  formerly  teeming  with 
luxuriance** — a  gift  which  God  had  given  unto  his  fore- 
fathers, who  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  goodness  of 
their  Lord.  He  is  said  to  be  buried  at  Kephar  KabuL 
See  Geiger,  Wissauchqftliche  Zeitschriftj  i,  158  sq. ;  ii, 
867  sq. ;  Cassel,  Daa  Buck  Kumri  (Leipzig,  1853),  p.  v- 
XXXV ;  Grdtz,  Geachichte  der  Judeti,  vi,  14(^-167 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Cataloffiu  Libr,  Hebr,  in  BibUotheca  Bodleia- 
Ma,  coL  1338-1342;  Sachs,  Rdiff.  Poesie  der  Juden  in 
Spamejt,  p.  287 ;  Turner,  Jewish  RabbiSy  p.  22  sq. ;  Kitto, 
BibL  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Rule,  Karaites  (Loudon,  1870),  p.  80 
sq. ;  FUrst,  BibUoth.  Jud,  ii,  35  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jehttdah  (Arje-Lokb)  ben-Zebl  (Hirsh),  a  Jew- 
ish writer  of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Krotoschin  (Polish 
Prussia)  abont  1680.  He  afterwards  became  rabbi  at 
Carpentras  and  Avignon.  His  works  are:  (1)  A  He- 
brew Lexicon,  entitled  ni^JTi  •^inx  (The  Tents  of  Ju- 
dah)  (Jesnitz,  1719,  4to),  consisting  of  two  parts;  the 
first  part,  D9129  D^  (the  everlasting  name),  confines  it- 
self mainly  to  proper  names;  the  second  part,  D^l  ^*^ 
{place  and  name),  supplies  the  words  omitted  in  the 
^9t  part.  Thb  work  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
cordance as  well  as  of  a  lexicon,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
the  places  in  Scripture  in  which  every  word  is  to  be 
found:— (2)  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  called  h^in*i  phn 
{The  Portion  ofJndaK) ;  of  this  work,  the  introduction 
only,  ttJTipn  11»b  mO*^  {The  Foundation  of  the  Sa- 
ered  Language),  was  ever  published  (Wilmersdorf,  1721, 
4to) ;  it  contains  fifteen  canons  and  paradigms,  with  a 
German  translation: — and  (8)  a  Concordance,  entitled 
t^1n>  5>ta  (The  Stem  ©/"JudoA),  which  only  goes  as  far 
a5\he  root  q3S  (Offenbach,  1732,  4to).— Kitto,  Biblic, 
Cyclop,  8.  V. ;  Steinschneider,  Libri  Ilebrai  in  Biblioth. 
Bodleiana,  coL  1378;  Bibliogr.  ffandb,/.  Hebr,  Sprach- 
hmde  (Leipzig,  1859),  p.  70;  FUrat,  BibliotK  Jud,  i,  145 
sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Jehudah,  ha-Kodefth,  etc    See  Judah,  etc 


T-.1.   .^1  /Ti  K        X'  1  ^v  **.»-.       r  ^  Jekab'acSl  (Heb.  Yekabtseiir,  i^:i'2p\  gathered 

Jehtt'di  (Hebrew  Yehudt\  '^n!^ri\  a  Jew,  as  often;   i„a»j    a    ».  v  a    'xtti     i^i;     n  M   '  e 

,      *  ,  ,,     ,,     ».»/".'•*  .X  /.  *"  by  God;  Sept.Kap<Ttr)\,Ymg.Cabse€r),the  name  of  a 


Sept  'lovSiip  V.  r.  'loviiv,  'lovdi,  *JovSti)  son  of  Neth- 
tniah,  sent  by  the  princes  to  invite  Baruch  to  read  Jer- 
emiah's roll  to  them,  and  who  afterwards  read  it  to  the 
king  himself  (Jer.  xacxvi,  14,  21).     KC  605. 

Jehndi'jah  (Heb.  Yehudigah',  nj^sin^  f^th  the 
irt,  the^  Jewess,  as  in  the  Engl,  margin ;  Sept.  *lSia  v. 
'A^ia,  Vulg.  Judaja),  a  female  named  as  the  second  wife 
apparently  of  Mered,  and  mother  of  several  founders  of 
cities  in  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  18) ;  probably  the  same 
with  HoDiAH  in  the  ensuing  verse,  mentioned  as  the 
sister  of  Naham,  etc  The  latter  name  is  poseiblv  by  a 
corruption  of  ha-YekudMah,  See  Mered.  B.C.  cir. 
1612. 

JeOmsh  (Chron.  viii,  89).    See  Jecsh. 

Jei'el  (Heb.  YM',  bH'^5;',  «Mi^cA«?away  by  God), 
the  name  of  several  men.    See  also  Jeiiiel;  Jbueu 

1.  (Text  b«ir;«  [l  e.  Jeuel],  Sept.  'Ici^X  v.  r.  'Ig^X, 
Vulg.  Jekiel,  Auth.  Version  "  JehieL")  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  named  as  the  founder  of  and  resi- 
<ient  at  Gibeon,  the  husband  of  Maachab,  and  the  father 


of  a  krge  fhmily  (1  Chron.  ix,  86 ;  comp.  viii,  29).   B.C. 
pTob.  cir.  1618. 

2.  (Text  ixnyn  [i.  c  JeveT],  Sept,  'Ifi^X  or  'InriKj 
Vulg.  Jediel,  Auth.  Vers.  "JehieL")  An  Aroerite,  son 
of  Hothan,  and  brother  of  Shama,  one  of  David's  supple- 
mentary heroes  (1  Chron.  xi,  44).     RC.  1046. 

3.  (Sept  'Iic^X,  Vulg.  Jehiel,  but  Jahiel  in  the  first 
occurrence  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  5.)  One  of  the  Levites  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  celebrate  the  divine  praises  before 
the  ark  on  its  removal  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xvi,  5) ; 
apparently  the  same  mentioned  again  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  verse  as  a  performer  on  "psalteries  and 
harps  f  named  elsewhere  in  like  connection  with  Obed- 
edom,  either  as  a  gate-warden  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
XV,  18,  21),  or  as  one  of  the  sacred  musicians  "with 
harps  on  the  Sheminith  to  excel"  (1  Chron.  xv,  21). 
B.C.  1043.    See  Jeiiiel,  1. 

4.  (Sept,  'EX^iJX  v.  r.  'EXti^X,  'EXw^X,  also  'Im^X, 
Vulg.  JehieL)  A  Levite,  son  of  Mattaniah  and  father 
of  Benaiah,  great-grandfather  of  Jahaziel,  who  predicted 
success  to  Jehoshaphat  against  the  Ammonites  and  Mo- 
abites  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).     B.C.  considerably  ante  890. 

5.  (Text  ixiP^  [L  c  J«M^/],'Sept.  'lei^X,  Vulg^  Je- 
hieL) A  scribe  charged,  in  connection  with  others,  with 
keeping  the  account  of  Uzziah's  troops  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
11).     Ra  803. 

6.  (Sept,  'la;^X,Vulg.  JehieL)  A  chief  Reubenite  at 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  some  census,  apparently -on  the 
deportation  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  by  Tilgath-pil- 
neser  (1  Chron.  v,  7).     B.C.  782.  » 

7.  (Text  iitir;'  [L  c  Jeuel],  Sept  'ItV^X,  Vulg.  Ja- 
hieL)  A  Levite  of  the  "sons"  of  £lizaphan,  one  of 
those  who  assisted  in  expurgating  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  13).    Kd  726. 

8.  (Sept  'liV^X,  Vulg.  JehieL)  One  of  the  chief  Le- 
vites who  made  an  offering  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Passover  by  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).    B.a  623. 

9.  (Text  b^t'^r;'  [i.  c  Jeuel],  Sept  'IfiyX  v.  r.  'Bf^X, 
Vulg.  Jehiel,)  One  of  the  "  last  sons"  of  Adonikam,  a 
leading  Israelite,  who,  with  seventy  males,  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  13).    B.C.  469. 

10.  (Sept  'luaiX  v.  r.  'loijX,  Vulg.  JehieL)  An  Is- 
raelite, one  of  the  "sons"  of  Nebo,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x,  43).    B.C.  459. 

Jeins.    Sec  Jains. 

Jeish.    Sec  Jeusii. 

Jejunia  quataor  tempSmm  is  the  original 
name  for  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  y^,  which 
are  now  commonly  called  Ember  Weeks  (q.  v.).  See 
Bingham,  Antiq,ofthe  Christian  Church,  p.  155,  1190. 

Jejunium.    See  F.vstino. 


place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi,  25) ;  elsewhere 
(Josh.  XV,  21)  called  by  the  equivalent  but  shorter 
name  Kabzeel  (q.  v.). 

Jekame^Hm  (Heb.  Yekamam',  Q5T3p%  gatherej' 
of  the  people ;  Sept  'Jeicffjuac,  *l€Kifua),  the  fourth  in 
rank  of  the  "  sons"  of  Hebron  in  the  Levitical  arrange- 
ment established  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  19 ;  ludv, 
23).     B.C.  1014. 

Jekaxni'ah  (Heb.  Yekamgah',  flJ^B%  gathered  by 
Jehovah),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  'Icjco/iiac  v.  r.  'Itxtfuag,  Vulg.  Icamia,) 
Son  of  Shallum,  and  father  of  Elishama,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Sheshan  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  41).  B.C.  prob. 
cir.  588. 

2.  (Sept  'Icjcma  v.  r.  'Itiufua,  Vulg.  Jecemia,  Auth. 
Version  "  Jecamiah.")  The  fifth  named  of  the  sons  of 
king  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iii,  18),  bom  to  him  during  the 
Babylonian  exile,  and,  accordmg  to  tradition,  by  Susan- 
na.   See  Jehoiachin.    B.C.  post  598. 

Jeka^thi($l  (Heb.  Yekuthiel',  i5t*in!|p%  reverence 
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of  God;  Sept  "liK^iiK  V.  r.  o  Xerc^X),  "father"  of  Za- 
noah,  and  one  of  the  sons  apparently  of  Mered  by  bis 
second  wife  Hodiah,  or  Jehudijab  (1  Chron.  iv,  18). 
B.C.  cir.  1618.     See  Mered. 

"  In  the  comment  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  Jered  is  interpreted 
to  mean  Moses,  and  each  of  the  names  following  are 
taken  as  titles  borne  by  him.  Jekuthiel  —  *  trust  in 
God' — is  so  applied  *  because  in  his  dajrs  the  Israelites 
trusted  in  the  (Jod  of  heaven  for  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
derness.' In  a  remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish 
and  Portuf^uesc  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 
Sabbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  '  tidings  of 
peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  JekuthieL'  This 
is  expl^ned  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in  the  life  of 
Phineas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  believed  to  be  identical  (see  Allen,  Modem  Juda- 
ism, p.  229)."— Smith. 

Jekuthiel.    Sec  Luzatto. 

Jekuthiel  ben-Isaac  Blitz,  also  called  by  his 
father's  name,  Isaac  Blitz,  was  corrector  of  the  press  at 
the  printing  establishment  of  Uri  Febes  Levi  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  was  the  first  Jew  who  translated  the  whole 
0.  T.  into  German  (in  Hebrew  type).  It  was  published 
under  the  title  t33tt:K  ll^rba  "J 'an  {The  four-and- 
(tptnty  Books  translate  into  German)^  with  (ni'^>3fin 

tssrx  'pt^ba  riabnn)  Raibag's  rrbr'^r,  or  Usus  on 

Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  and  a  threefold  introduc- 
tion, viz.  a  Hebrew  introduction  by  the  translator,  a 
Latin  di|)loma  from  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski  HI, 
a  Judieo-Grerman  introduction  by  the  publisher,  and  a 
German  introduction  by  the  translator  (Amsterd.  1676- 
78).  A  specimen  of  this  translation  is  given  by  Wolf, 
Bibliotkeca  Ifebrcea,  iv,  183-187.  Comp.  also  ii,  454  of 
the  same  work;  Steinschneider,  Catalogua  Libr,  Hebr, 
in  Bibliotkeca  Bodleiana,  coL  175 ;  Gratz,  Gesckichte  der 
Juderi,  X,  329  sq. ;  Fllrst,  BiUioth,  Jud,  i,  120  sq. 

Jekuthiel  ben-Jehudah  Coiien  (also  called 
Salman  Nakdon,  L  e.  ^  Punctuator,  and  by  contrac- 
tion Ieiiabi),  a  distinguished  Masorite  and  editor  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  flourished  in  Prague  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  I3th  century.  He  edited  a  very  correct  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  (published  for  the  first  time  by  Hei- 
denheim  in  his  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  called  ^"iX^ 
D'^r?  [Rixlelheim,  1818-21])  and  the  book  of  Esther 
(Ao  published  by  Heidenheim  in  his  D'^"i1Dil  ^Xi!^  *1*1D 
[Rodelheim,  1825]),  with  the  vowels  and  accents,  for 
the  preparation  of  which  he  consulted  six  old  Spanish 

codices,  which  he  denominates  KP,  pK,  HK,  DG2t, 
t  K,  13  2<,  and  which  Heidenheim  explains  to  mean 

^nx  ''i^^^'T,  Ti^^ip,  aiu:n,  ni^iiio-a,  ipt,  m::,  the 

prefix  St  denoting  Spain  (comp.  K"i1pn  •j''2f  on  Numb, 
xxxip,  28).  The  results  of  his  critical  labors  he  further 
embodied  in  a  work  entitled  fc<*Tlp  1*^2>  (The  Eye  of  the 

Reader),  and  makes  frequent  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  distinguished  Jewish  commentators  of  his 
and  the  preceding  age.  An  appendix  to  the  work  con- 
tains a  grammatical  treatise  entitled  ^')p3n  ^Z'y^,  or 
mp3n  ^iis  {The  Laws  of  the  Vowel  Points),  Comp. 
Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur  (Berl.  1845),  p.  115 ; 
FUrst^  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii,  53 ;  Gciger,  Wissenschafl- 
liche  ZeitschiififJiidische  rA«)%w*,v,  418-420;  Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus  Libr,  Heb,  in  Biblioiheca  Bodleiana, 
coL  1381.— Kitto,  Cyclop,  BihL  Lit,  s.  v. 

Jeml'ma  (Heb.  Yemimah',  tTT^^"^,  dove,  from  the 
Arab. ;  Sept.  'H;i€pa,yulg.  Dies,  both  mistaking^  the  der- 
ivation as  if  from  Ui\  day),  the  name  of  the  first  of 
Job's  three  daughters  bom  after  his  trial  (Job  xlii,  14). 
RC.  cir.  2200.  "The  Rev.  C.  Forster  {Historical  Ge- 
ography of  A  rabia,  ii,  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of 
Job  in  Arabia,  thinks  that  the  name  of  Jemima  sur- 
yiyes  in  Jemama,  the  central  province  of  the  Arabian 
^eninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Arabian  tradition  (see 


Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii,  §  26),  was  called  afl«r  Jemama,  a 
ancient  queen  of  the  Arabians'*  (^nith). 

Jeminl.    See  Benjahin. 

Jem^naan  (^Ufivadv,  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  nm- 
tioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  ii,  20)  among  than 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  to  which  the  panic  of  ii» 
incursion  of  Holofemes  extended,  no  doubt  Jabseel  or 
Jamnli  (q.  v.). 

Jemu'Sl  (Heb.  Yemuil',  iVA^'^,  day-hght  of  God; 
Sept  'JefiovrjXf  Vulg.  Jamuel),  the  first^named  of  Uk 
sons  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi,  10 ;  £xod.  vi,  15) ;  ek«irhm 
(Numb,  xxvi,  12)  callld  Nemuel  (b«5ir3,  Xetnir; 
Sept,  Na/iOVJ^X,  Vulg.  Namuel),  apparently  by  an  error 
of  copjHstB,  and  his  descendants  NEMCKurts  (Hetrcr 
Nemuili,  '^bxi^3,  Sept,  "SafiovTjjXif  Vulg.  Kamtulit*, 
Numb,  xxvi,  12)!     B.C.  1856. 

Jenlsch,  Daniel,  a  German  theologian  of  book 
note,  was  bom  at  Heiligenbeil,  in  East  PrusBia,  Apiil  % 
1762,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Konigsbeiie. 
In  1786  he  became  pastor  at  the  Mary  Church,  and  i^ 
terwaids  at  the  Nicholas  Church.  Endowed  withgresl 
natural  abilities,  and  a  very  earnest  work^,  JanaA 
soon  secured  for  himself  one  of  the  foremost  places  as  i 
theologian  and  a  philosophical  writer.  But  too  ckn 
application  to  study  resulted  in  a  derangeracBt  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  he  b  supposed  to  have  violently  end- 
ed his  life  Feb.  9,  1804.  His  works  of  interest  to  w  m 
Ueber  Grund  u,  Werth  d,  Enldeclnmgen  Kaitt*  »  Jo* 
Metaphysik,  Moral,  u,  Aesthetik  (BerL  1796,laife  8toj: 
— Sollfe  Religion  dem  Memchen  jemals  ewtbekrUck  iterin 
fibid.  1797,  8vo).  Besides  these,  he  published,  after  \i& 
mind  began  to  be  seriously  afiected,  Veher  Gottesttreir^ 
ung  u,  KirchUche  Reformen  (ibid.  1802,  8vo),  rather  tbe 
work  of  a  sceptical  Christian,  if  we  may  use  the  expre^ 
sion,  though  it  contains  also  many  just  cridcin$  ra 
the  liturgy  and  homiletics  of  the  Lutheran  Chtuck  d 
his  day;  and  Kritik  des  dogmatisck-ideaUscken  v.  hfpiT' 
ideali^en  Religions-  u.  Moralsysiems  (Lpz.  1804,  tfrol 
which  was  the  last  work  of  Jeniscb.  Sec  Doring,  (rf- 
lehrte  Theologen  Deutschlands,  ii,  20  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Jenklo,  Robert,  an  English  theologian,  was  t«n 
at  Minster,  Thanet,  in  1656.  He  studied  at  Cantfrboit 
and  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  He  «£ 
successively  appointed  rector  of  SL  John's  Colkge,  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  chaplain  to  Dr.  Lake,  bi^iop  d 
Chichester.  In  1688  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  rr- 
quired  of  all  holding  benefices,  and  retired  to  private  Ufe. 
He  died  in  1727.  His  principal  work  is  The  Reatcta- 
bleness  of  the  Christian  Religion  (six  editions;  the  be$t 
1734,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  wrote  also  ExamtnaHom  ofty 
Authority  of  General  Councils  (Lond.  1688, 4to):-/*- 
fensio  sancti  A  ugustini  versus  J,  Pherepomum  (London, 
,  1707,  8vo) : — Remarks  upon  four  Books  just  jmUuiei 
(on  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  Lake's  Parofhcf 
of  St,  Paul's  Epistle,  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  choisie,  ett,\ 
He  also  tran^ted  into  English  TillemontV  Life  (/ 
Apolhnius  of  Tyana,  See  Gorton,  General  Biogrofk 
Diet,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nowp.  Biogr^  Genirale,  xxvi,  6i*; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  962.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jeiikin,'WiUiaiiL    See  Jekktx. 

Jenks,  Benjamin,  an  English  divine,  was  h(xn 
in  1646.  Of  his  early  history  but  little  is  known.  He 
was  at  first  rector  at  Harley,  then  at  Kenley,  and  after- 
wards chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Bradford.  He  died  tf 
Harley  in  1724.  He  published  Prayers  and  Ofca  f/ 
Devotion  for  Families,  and  for  particular  Perscm  npm 
most  Occasions  (London,  1697,  8vo;  of  which  the  27il> 
edition  was  published  in  1810  by  the  Rev.  Cbaries  Sii»- 
eon,  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  with  alia*- 
tions  and  amendments  in  style;  there  is  also  an  editin 
by  Barnes,  12mo,  and  an  abridgment,  l2mo):—Swie»' 
sion  to  the  Righteousness  of  God  (1700, 8vo ;  4th  ed.  1755. 
12mo) : — Meditations,  with  short  Prayers  amnexed  (ITOI. 
8vo;  2d  edit.  1766,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  recommcndatorr 
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Preface  by  Mr.  Hervey) : — Ourcmoffrapht/,  or  IleaoeH 
Opened  (1710,  8vo) : — The  Poor  Man^s  Companiotif  a 
kmr  Prayer-iook  for  Families  on  common  Days  and 
other  Occasions  (Lond.  1718,  8vo),  besides  a  number  of 
sennoDS  ou  various  topics.  See  Allibone,  Didionary  of 
^«M(?r»,i,963. 

Jenkfl,  Hervey,  a  Baptist  mioister,  was  bom  at 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  June  16,  1787,  and  was  educated  at 
Brown  University.  After  teaching  a  short  time  at  the 
tcademyat  that  time  connected  with  the  university,  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  successively  pastor  at 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  then  at 
Hudson  alone;  next  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  whence  he  again 
letumed  to  Hudson.  He  died  July  15,  1814.  He  was 
a  young  man  <A  great  promise,  and,  though  he  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  died,  his  abilities  had 
abeady  been  generally  recognised.— Spragne,  A  imaU  of 
the  American  Puipit,  vi,  587  sq. 

Jenks,  "William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  great  ability  and  distinction,  was  bom  at  Newton, 
Misi,  in  1778,  but  when  only  four  years  of  age  his  fa- 
ther removed  to  Boston.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1797.  He  was  first  settled 
in  the  ministry  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bath, 
He^  where  he  remained  twelve  years ;  he  next  filled  the 
professorship  of  Oriental  and  English  literature  in  Bow- 
doin  College  three  years;  then  he  went  to  Boston,  and 
was  very  active  in  originating  plans  to  secure  religious 
and  social  privileges  for  seamen,  till  that  time  a  neg- 
lected class  of  men.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  in- 
stitutions for  the  benefit  of  sailors  now  existing  in  that 
city  owe  their  origin  to  him.  He  was  pastor  at  the 
same  time  of  the  Green  Street  church,  which  he  served 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1866.  Dr. 
Jenks  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society.  He  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  an  Orientalist,  and  edited  the  Compre- 
hensive Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible  (Brattleborough, 
18W,  5  vols.  roy.  8vo;  Supplem.  1  vol.  roy.  8vo),  which 
"still  stands  without  a  rival  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended."  He  also  published  an  Explanatory  By- 
Me  Atlas  and  Scripture  Gazetteer  (1819, 4to).  See  AUi- 
t)oo€,  Diet.  ofAtUhorSf  i,  968;  Appleton,  Amer,  Annual 
Cgdop.  1866,  p.  420.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jenkyn,  Robert.    See  Jenkin. 

Jenkyn,  William,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
rine,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  1612,  and  edu- 
»ted  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  first  be- 
wne  lecturer  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  London,  and  in  1641 
ninister  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and  lecturer 
>f  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  Refusing  to  observe  (in  1662) 
he  public  thanksgiving  appointed  by  Parliament  on 
Kxasion  of  the  destraction  of  the  monarchy,  he  was 
ejected  for  nonconformity.  Soon  afler  he  was  sent  to 
he  Tower  for  participation  in  Love's  plot,  but^  upon  pe- 
ition,  was  pardoned,  and  restored  to  the  ministry.  Mr. 
[''eak,  who  had  in  the  interim  become  minister  oC  Christ 
^urch,  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Jenkyn  reinstated.  Upon 
his  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  his  work.  On  the 
tassage  of  the  Oxford  Act  he  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
lad  retired  from  London  to  Hertfordshire,  where  he 
(reached  privately.  After  the  Act  of  Indulgence  in 
G71,  he  returned  again  to  London ;  but  when,  in  1682, 
be  tempest  broke  out  against  the  Nonconformists,  he 
eU  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  sent  to  New- 
;ate  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  where  he  died,  from  the 
lir  and  infection  of  the  prison,  in  1685.  Jenkyn  enjo^ 
d  a  very  enviable  reputation  among  his  contempora- 
ies  for  Christian  piety  and  great  ability.  Richard  Bax- 
er  pronounced  him  "  a  sententious  and  elegant  preach- 
r."  He  published  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  ofJude 
London,  1652-54, 4to ;  another  ed.,  revised  by  the  Rev. 
ames  Sherman,  with  memoir  of  the  author,  London, 
839,  imp.  8vo,  and  often).  See  Alllbone,  Did,  ofAu' 
horSf  \j  96.S ;  Xonctwformist^  Memorial;  Calamy,  Min- 
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isters  ejected  (1728);  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biography  Gsnsraky 
xxvi,  649, 

JenningB,  David,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Independent 
minister,  was  bom  at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  in  1691. 
In  1718  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Old 
Gravel  Lane,  Wapping,  where  he  remained  for  forty- 
four  years.  In  1744  he  went  as  divinity  tutor  to  Cow- 
ard's Academy,  and  died  Sept  16, 1762.  His  principal 
works  are,  Jewish  AnHqukies,  with  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Hebrew  Language  (London,  1766;  10th  edition, 
1839, 8vo) ;  a  work  which  ^has  long  held  a  distinguish- 
ed character  for  its  accuracy  and  leaming,"  and  certain- 
ly one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage : — The  Beauty  cmd  Benefit  of  early  Piety  (Lond. 
1781, 18mo)  I— A  Vindication  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Oriffinal  Sin  [Anon3rm.]  (London,  1740,  8vo) : — An 
Appeal  to  Reason  and  Common  Sense  (1755,  12mo) : — 
Sermons  to  the  Young  (1748,  12mo),  etc  See  Orton, 
Ltfe  of  Doddridge,  p.  16,  243;  Protestant  Dissent,  Mag, 
vol.  V ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  GhUrale,  xxvi,  660 ;  Alli- 
bone.  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  964. 

Jennings,  John,  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
brother  of  David .  Jennings  (see  above),  became,  after 
preaching  for  some  time,  a  theological  tutor  at  Kib- 
worth. He  was  also  tutor  to  Dr.  Doddridge.  He  died 
in  1723.  He  wrote  Two  Discourses  on  Preaching  (Lon- 
don, 17W,  12mo;  also  in  E.  Williams's  Preacher's  As- 
sistant), etc  See  Wilson,  Hist,  of  Dissenters ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GSnerale,  xxvi,  660;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  Authors,  i,  964. 

Jennings,  Samuel  Kennedy,  a  Protestant 
Methodist  lay  minister  of  great  ability  and  distinction, 
was  bom  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  June  6, 1771.  He  was 
educated  at  Rutgers  (then  Queens)  College.  Afler  the 
completion  of  his  collegiate  course  he  studied  medicine, 
and  for  a  time  even  practiced  as  a  physician.  In  Iiis 
youth  he  was  a  decided  infidel,  although  he  sprang  from 
a  family  of  ministers  and  zealous  Christian  workers. 
In  1794  he  was  converted,  and  two  years  after  he  enter- 
ed the  lay  ministry,  and  8er^'ed  his  Church  very  ably. 
In  1805  bishop  Asbury  ordained  him  a  deacon,  and  in 
1814  bishop  M'Kendiec  made  him  an  elder.  In  1817 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Baltimore,  after  having  fill* 
ed  in  various  places  the  position  of  physican  and  minis- 
ter, and  in  this  city  also  he  made  many  friends  by  his 
Christian  kindness  and  liberality.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  for  the  introduction  of  lay  representation 
in  the  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  were  expelled  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  finally  organized  the  ^  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church."  See  Lay  Delegation.  He 
died  Oct.  19, 1854.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  vii,  279 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  Meth,  Episc  Church,  (J. 
H.W.) 

Jenyns,  Soamb,  an  English  politician,  and  a  writer 
on  theological  subjects,  bom  at  London  in  1704,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  in 
his  early  years  a  well-known  infidel,  but  extended  Bib- 
lical studies  caused  his  conversion,  and  he  at  once  en- 
tered the  lists  in  active  defence  of  the  Gospel  tmths. 
His  ablest  work,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
supposition  on  the  part  of  some  that  Jenyns  published  it 
only  with  intent  to  injure  the  Christian  cause,  now  gen- 
erally refuted  on  good  grounds,  is,  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1776, 12mo;  10th 
ed.  1798, 8vo,  and  often  since).  Baxter  (CA.  History,  p. 
659)  says  that  the  work  **  brought  out  the  internal  evi- 
dence to  th»  trath  of  Christianity  arising  from  its  pecul- 
iar and  exalted  morality,"  and  points  to  it  as  one  of  the 
efforts  by  which  "  infidelity,  if  not  convinced,  was  si- 
lenced." (See,  for  the  pamphlets  on  the  controv^ersy 
which  this  work  elicited,  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  xviii, 
520,  note  8).  He  also  wrote  A  free  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  ofEcil  (1766, 8vo,  and  oft^n),  which 
was  rather  a  failure  as  a  theological  treatise,  and  was 
very  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Johnson  (see  Bosiu'ell's 
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Johnton,  year  175C).  The  entire  writings  of  Jen^ms  are 
collected  in  4  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1790-93),  together  with 
his  bi<^aphy  by  Charles  Nelson  Cole.  Jenyns  died 
Dec  18,  1787.  See  AlUboue,  Did,  of  A  uthors,  i,  965 ; 
English  Cyclopixdia,  s.  v.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Jeph^tha6  (Heb.  xi,  82).    See  Jkpiitiiah. 

Jeph'thah  (Heb.  Yiphtach*,  HRfi^  opened  or  open- 
er)^ the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place.     See  also 

JlPHTlIAlI-EU 

1.  (Sept  'Utp^d  V.  r.  'I<^a<  and  'Icd^ac,  Josephus 
'I««^W»  Vulg.  Jephte,  N.  T.  'I«03af,  « Jephthag''),  the 
ninth  judge  of  the  Israelites  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
U.C.  1*250-1250.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
east,  and  was  the  son  of  a  person  named  Gilead  by  a 
concubine,  or  perhaps  harlot  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  expelled  from  his  home  by  the  envy  of 
his  brothers,  who,  taunting  him  with  illegitimacy,  re- 
fused him  any  share  of  the  heritage,  and  he  withdrew 
to  the  land  of  Tob,  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Hebrew 
territories.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  before  this  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  daring  character  and  skill  in 
arms;  for  no  sooner  was  his  withdrawal  knovm  than 
a  great  number  of  men  of  desperate  fdrtunes  repaired  to 
him,  and  he  became  their  chief.  His  position  was  now 
very  similar  to  that  of  David  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  court  of  SauL  To  maintain  the  people  who  had 
thus  linked  their  fortunes  with  his,  there  was  no  other 
resource  than  that  sort  of  brigandage  which  is  account- 
ed honorable  in  the  East,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised 
against  public  or  private  enemies,  and  is  not  marked  by 
needless  cruelty  or  outrage.  So  Jephthah  con6ned  his 
aggressions  to  the  borders  of  the  small  neighboring  na- 
tions, who  were  in  some  sort  regarded  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  Israel,  even  when  there  was  no  actual  war 
between  them  (Judg.  xi,  1-3). 

The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  having  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Israelites  had  fallen 
under  subjection  after  the  death  of  Jair,  in  consequence 
of  relapsing  into  idolatry,  Jephthah  seems  to  have  occur- 
red to  ever>'  one  as  the  most  fitting  leader.  A  deputation 
was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to  take  the  command. 
After  some  demur,  on  account  of  the  treatment  he  had 
foi'merly  received,  he  consented  to  become  their  captaui 
on  the  condition — solemnly  ratified  before  the  Lord  in 
M izpeh— that,  in  the  event  of  his  success  against  Am- 
nion, he  should  still  remain  as  their  acknowledged  head. 
The  rude  hero  commenced  his  operations  with  a  degree 
of  diplomatic  consideration  and  dignity  for  which  we 
are  not  prepared.  The  Ammonites  being  assembled  in 
force  for  one  of  those  ravaging  incursions  by  which  they 
had  repeatedly  desolated  the  land,  he  sent  to  their  camp 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  invasion,  and  a  demand  of  the 
ground  of  their  proceeding.  This  is  highly  interesting, 
because  it  shows  that,  even  in  that  age,  a  cause  for  war 
was  judged  necessary,  no  one  being  supposed  to  war 
without  provocation^  and,  in  this  case,  Jephthah  de- 
manded what  cause  the  Ammonites  alleged  to  justify 
their  aggressive  operations.  Their  answer  was,  that  the 
land  of  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan  was  theirs.  It 
had  originally  belonged  to  t^em,  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  by  the  Amorites,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Israelites,  and  on  this  ground  they  claimed  the  res- 
titution of  these  lands.  Jephthah's  reply  laid  down  the 
just  principle  which  has  been  followed  out  in  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  nations,  and  is  maintained  by  aU  the 
great  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  land  belonged 
to  the  Israelites  by  right  of  conquest  from  the  actual 
possessors,  and  they  coiUd  not  be  expected  to  recognise 
any  antecedent  claim  of  former  possessors,  for  whom 
they  had  not  aoted,  who  had  rendered  them  no  assist- 
ance, and  who  had  themselves  displayed  hostility  against 
the  Israelites.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  conquer  the  country  from  the  powerful  kings 
who  had  it  in  possesion,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  restor- 
ing it  to  the  ancient  occupants,  of  whom  they  had  no 
"^vorable  knowledge,  and  of  wiiose  preWous  churns  tbey 


were  scarcely  cognizant  But  the  AnuDooites  raaiot- 
ed  their  former  views,  and  on  this  iamie  they  took  ik 
field.  Animated  by  a  consdouaness  of  di\'iDe  tid,  Jcf^ 
thah  hastened  to  meet  them,  defeated  them  in  sem^ 
pitched  battles,  foUowed  them  with  great  slaogbter. 
and  utterly  broke  their  dominion  over  the  eaftem  hoA- 
ites  (J  udg.  xi,  4-83).  See  Pagenstecher,  Jephle*  (Ifs- 
go,  1746). 

The  victory  over  the  Ammonites  was  followed  t^  i 
quarrel  with  the  proud  and  powerful  Ephraimittf  « 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan.  Thb  tribe  was  dispkced 
at  having  had  no  share  in  the  glory  of  the  reccitt  rid»- 
ry,  and  a  large  body  of  men  belonging  to  it,  who  biJ 
crossed  the  river  to  share  in  the  action,  used  very  bigk 
and  threatening  language  when  tliey  found  their  ib- 
ices were  not  required.  Jephthah,  finding  hif  itiuBi- 
strances  had  no  ^ect,  reassembled  some  of  bii  disbaad- 
ed  troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimites  batUe,  when  tber 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss.  The  victois  maA 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and,  when  any  one  came  to  pus 
over,  they  made  him  pronounce  the  word  ^  Shibboieib' 
(on  ear  of  com) ;  but  if  he  could  not  give  the  asfin- 
tion,  and  pronounced  the  word  as  "  Sibboletli,*'  tbej 
knew  him  for  an  Ephraimite,  and  slew  him  oo  the  ^ 
(Judg.  xii,  1-6). 

The  remainder  of  Jephthah's  rule  was  pescdbLfod, 
at  his  death,  he  left  the  country  quiet  to  his  satxtma 
Ibzan.  He  was  buried  in  his  native  regioo,  in  one  d 
the  cities  of  Gilead  (Judg.  xii,  7). 

Jkphtii  Airs  Vow. — When  Jephthah  set  forth  igaaa 
the  Ammonites,  he  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  'If 
thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Amoi^ 
inUn  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be  that  whatsoever  oonet^ 
forth  [i.  e.  first]  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  loe, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  ofAamn, 
shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  np  fbr  t 
bumt-ofTering''  (Judg.  xi,  80, 31 ).  He  tea*  vktoDm : 
the  Ammonites  sustained  a  terrible  overthrow.  He  H-i 
return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Mizpeh.  As  be  drew 
nigh  his  house,  the  one  that  came  forth  to  meet  \m 
was  his  own  daughter — his  only  child,  in  whom  hit 
heart  was  bound  up.  She,  with  her  fair  compamMai, 
came  to  greet  the  triumphant  hero  *'  with  timbrds  td 
with  dances.^  But  he  no  sooner  saw  her  than  be  tr& 
his  robes,  and  cried,  ''Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hut 
brought  me  very  low  ....  for  I  have  opened  mymoflih 
imto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back."  Not  did  die  t^ 
it  She  replied,  "  My  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  lit 
mouth  imto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that  wbkh 
has  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth,  forasmuch  is  the  M 
hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  tbe 
children  of  Ammon."  But,  afler  a  pause,  she  adde^- 
"  Let  this  thing  be  done  for  me :  let  me  alone  tT« 
months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon  tbe  roous- 
tains  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my  feUows."  H^ 
father,  of  course,  assented,  and  when  the  time  tx^ 
she  returned,  and,  we  are  told, "  he  did  with  her  acc^ 
ing  to  his  vow."  It  is  then  added  that  it  became  ^i 
custom,  in  Israel  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yw- 
ly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gik»ii» 
three  daj's  in  the  year"  (Judg.  xi,  34-40). 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  "Jei*- 
thah's  rash  vow,"  the  question  being  whether,  in  doffS 
to  his  daughter  **  according  to  his  vow,"  he  really  ^ 
offer  her  in  sacrifice,  or  whether  she  was  merdy  dotaoa. 
te  perpetual  celibacy. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  reillT  offa«d  ip 
to  God  in  sacrifice— slain  by  the  hand  of  her  fath^  *»* 
then  burned— is  a  horrible  conclusion,  but  one  whki  Jt 
seems  impossible  te  avoid.  This  was  undeistood  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  text  by  Jonathan  the  partphn* 
and  Rashi,  by  Josephtis  (.4  nt,  t,  7, 10),  and  by  pffbij* 
all  the  early  Christian  fathers,  as  Origen  (w  Joflw* 
tom.  W,  -cap.  36),  Chrysoetora  {Horn,  ad  pop.  A  afiw**^ 
xiv,  3 ;  Opp,  ii,  145),  Theodoret  {QfUMtionei  in  Jv^ 
xx),  Jerome  <A>.  ad  Jul  11« ;  Opp.  i,  791,  etc),  Ao- 
gusdue  {Qucestionet  in  Jud,  viii,  49 ;  Opp,  Hi  h  ^^^'- 
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o  alto  in  the  Talmud  (Tanchuma  to  Bechu-Kothcti,  p. 
71)  and  Midrash  (R.  1,  §  71),  in  both  of  which  great 
tstonishmeut  is  expressed  with  the  dealings  of  the  high- 
driest.  For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  lera 
hb  was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion  of 
lews  and  Christians.  .  Yet  none  of  them  extenuates  the 
ict  of  Jephthah.  Joeephus  calls  it  neither  lawful  nor 
(leasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  aay  that  he  ought  to 
tave  referred  it  to  the  high-priest ,  but  either  he  failed 
0  do  80,  or  the  high-priest  culpably  omitted  to  prevent 
he  rash  act.  '  Origen  strictly  confines  his  praise  to  the 
leroism  of  Jephthah's  daughter. 

The  other  interpretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
vimchu  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacrificed, 
he  was  shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  lather  built  for 
he  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited  by  the 
laughters  of  Israel  four  days  m  each  year  as  long  as  she 
[red.  This  mterpretation  has  been  adopted  by  many 
xninent  men  —  as  by  Levi  ben-Genon  and  Bechai 
imongst  the  Jews,  and  by  Drusius,  Grotius,  Estius,  De 
)ieu,  bishop  Hall,  Waterland,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others. 
Ilore  names  of  the  same  period,  and  of  not  less  author- 
ty,  might,  however,  be  adduced  on  the  other  side, 
ightfoot  once  thought  (ErubhtHi  §  16)  that  Jephthah 
lid  not  slay  his  daughter,  but,  upon  more  mature  reflec- 
km,  he  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  {Harmony,  etc ; 
lodges  xi,  Works,  i,  51). 

1.  The  advocates  for  the  actual  death  of  the  maiden 
xmtend  that  to  Hoe  unmarried  was  required  by  no  law, 
ustom,  or  devotement  amongst  the  Jews :  no  one  had  a 
ight  to  impose  so  odious  a  condition  on  another,  nor  is 
my  such  condition  implied  or  expressed  in  the  vow 
rhich  Jephthah  uttered.  It  is  certain  that  human 
acritice  was  deemed  meritorious  and  propitiatory  by 
he  neighboring  nations  [see  SAcrancE] ;  and,  consid- 
ting  the  manner  of  life  the  hero  had  led,  the  recent 
ilolatries  in  which  the  people  had  been  plunged,  and 
he  peculiarly  vague  notions  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
fordan,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  contemplated  from 
he  first  a  human  sacrifice,  as  the  most  costly  offering  to 
Jotl  known  to  him  (comp.  the  well-known  story  of  the 
mmolation  of  Iphigenia,  Iliad,  ix,  144  sq.).  It  is  diffi- 
Mh  to  conceive  that  he  could  expect  any  other  creature 
ban  a  human  being  to  come  forth  out  of  the  door  of  his 
wuit  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  His  aflUction  when 
lu  daughter  actually  came  forth  is  quite  compatible 
rith  the  idea  that  he  had  not  even  exempted  her  from 
he  sacredness  of  his  promise,  and  the  depth  of  that  af- 
liction  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  any  other  altema- 
ive  than  the  actual  sacrifice.  In  that  case,  the  circum- 
tance  that  she  ^  knew  no  num**  is  added  as  setting  in  a 
tronger  light  the  rashness  of  Jephthah  and  the  heroism 
•f  his  daughter.  If  we  look  at  the  text,  Jephthah  vows 
Hat  whatsoever  came  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house 
0  meet  him  "shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  [Kimchi's 
endering  *  or*  is  a  rare  and  harsh  one]  I  will  offer  it  up 
OT  a  bumt-offering,"  which,  in  fact,  was  the  regular 
ray  of  making  a  thing  wholly  the  Lord^s.  Afterwards 
fe  are  told  that  **  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,** 
hat  is,  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  plain  words, 
'ffereil  her  for  a  bumt-offering.  (This  circumlocutory 
•hrase,  and  the  omission  of  any  direct  term  expressive 
f  death,  are  attributed  to  euphemistic  motives.)  Then 
oUows  the  intimation  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  la- 
mented her  four  days  every  year.  People  lament  the 
lead,  not  the  living.  The  whole  story  is  consistent  and 
ntcHigible  while  the  sacrifice  b  understood  to  have 
»ken  place,  but  becomes  perplexed  and  difficult  as  soon 
a  we  begin  to  turn  aside  from  this  obvious  meaning  in 
ewch  of  recondite  explanations.  The  Jewbh  com- 
nentators  themselves  generally  admit  that  Jephthah 
eally  sacrificed  his  daughter,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
Uege  that  the  change  in  the  pontifical  dynasty  from 
•le  house  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar  was  caused  by 
he  high-priest  of  the  time  having  suffered  this  trans- 
<^n  to  take  place.  It  b  true,  human  sacrifices  were 
wbidden  by  the  law ;  but  in  the  rude  and  unsettled  age 


in  which  the  judges  lived,  when  the  Israelites  had  adopt- 
ed a  vast  number  of  erroneous  notions  and  practices  from 
their  heathen  neighbors,  (see  2  Kings  iii,  27),  many 
things  were  done,  even  by  good  men,  which  the  law  for- 
bade quite  as  positively  as  human  sacrifice.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  the  setting  up  of  the  altar  by  Gideon  at 
hb  native  Ophrah  (Judg.  viii,  27),  in  direct  but  unde- 
signed opposition  to  one  of  the  most  stringent  enact- 
ments (Deut.  yiii)  of  the  Mosaical  code. — Kitto  -,  Smith. 
(See  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  ad  loc) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  well  replied  tliat 
the  text  expressly,  and  in  varied  terms,  alludes  to  the 
obligation  of  the  girl  to  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  \'irginity 
(ver.  37, 88, 39).  Such  a  state  was  generally  consider^ 
a  calamity  by  the  Israelitbh  women,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  early  prophecy  of  the  incarnation  (Gen.  iii, 
15).  Sec  Barrennrss.  But,  besides  this,  the  celiba- 
cy of  Jephthah*8  daughter  involved  the  extinction  of 
his  whole  house  as  well  as  dynasty,  and  removed  from 
him  hb  only  child,  the  sole  prop  and  solace  of  his  de- 
clining years.  For  it  was  her  duty,  as  the  Lord*s  prop- 
erty, to  dwell  separately  at  Shiloh,  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (compare  Luke  iii, 
37 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  84),  far  from  her  father,  the  companions 
of  her  youth,  and  the  beloved  haimts  of  her  childhoo<l; 
all  this  was  sufiicient  cause  for  lamentation.  But  the 
idea  that  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  father  as  a  con- 
sequence of  hb  vow  shocks  all  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity, could  only  have  horrified  her  as  weU  as  all  oth» 
parties  concerned,  is  inconsbtent  with  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  was  impossible  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  requisitions  in  several  points.  For 
instance,  human  sacrifices  were  among  the  abominations 
for  which  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted 
to  destruction  (Deut.  xviii,  0-14);  and  the  Israelites 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  act  like  them  in  sacrificing 
their  sons  and  daughters  by  fire  (Deut,  xii,  29-81). 
Again,  for  the  redemption  of  any  person  devoted  to  God 
(Exod.  xiii,  11-18),  and  even  for  the  very  case  of  Jeph- 
thah's  singular  vow,  if  understood  to  refer  to  hb  daugh- 
ter's immolation,,  provision  was  expressly  made  (Lev. 
xxvii,  2-5),  so  that  he  might,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
have  redeemed  her  from  death  by  a  nnall  payment  of 
money.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  by  the  law 
he  could  not  offer  any  victim  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  except 
where  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  place  hb  name  (Deut, 
xvi,  2,  6, 11, 16;  compare  with  Lev.  i,  2-13;  xvii,  3-9), 
that  is,  in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh :  moreover,  none  but 
a  Levite  could  kill,  and  none  but  a  priest  could  offer 
any  victim;  and  the  statement  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
phirast  (ad  loc.)  that  the  sacrifice  took  place  through  a 
neglect  to  consult  Phinehas,  the  high-priest,  besides  in- 
volving an  anachronism,  b  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
the  known  conditions  of  the  case.  Moreover,  none  but 
a  male  victim  could  be  presented  in  sacrifice  in  any 
case.  It  b  true  that  if  Jephthah  had  been  an  idolater 
he  might  have  offered  his  daughter  in  any  of  the  high- 
places  to  a  false  god ;  but  he  was  evidently  made  the 
deliverer  of  hb  people  from  the  yoke  of  Ammon  because 
he  was  not  an  idolater  (see  Judg.  xi,  29-86 ;  comp.  Lev. 
XX,  1-5) ;  and  hb  whole  conduct  b  commended  by  an 
inspired  apostle  (Heb.  xi,  32:  comp.  1  Sam.  xii,  11)  as 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  true  God.  Such  sanction  b  very 
different  from  the  express  condemnation  of  the  irregu- 
lar and  mischievous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii,  27),  for  there  b  nowhere  the  least  intima- 
tion that  Jephthah's  conduct  was  other  than  entirely 
praiseworthy,  although  his  vow  b  evidently  recorded  as 
a  warning  against  inconsiderate  oaths  (Jarvb's  Church 
of  the  Redeemed,  p.  1 15-117).  Indeed,  it  b  very  doubt- 
ful whether  he  had  the  power  to  sacrifice  hb  daughter, 
and  it  b  incredible  that  she  should  have  been  the  first 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  vow,  as  well  as  incon- 
ceivable how  she  should  have  so  readily  inferred  so  un- 
usual an  import  from  the  brief  terms  in  which  he  first 
intimated  to  her  his  fatal  pledge  (ver.  35,  86) ;  whereas 
it  b  altogether  likely  that  (with  her  prompt  consent)  he 
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had  the  right  of  doonung  her  to  perpetual  singknefis  of 
life  and  rdigious  sccluaion  (compare  1  Cor.  vii,  36-88). 
See  Nazahitb.  It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the 
term  employed  to  express  his  promise  of  devotement 
in  this  case  is  ^"13 ,  ne'dety  a  consecration,  and  not  Q^^n 
che' rem,  destruction.  See  Vow;  Anathema.  Korean 
we  suppose  (with  Prof.  Bush,  ad  loc)  that  during  the 
two  months'  respite  he  obtained  better  information, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  immolation  was  avoided 
by  a  ransom-price ;  for  it  is  stated  that  he  literally  ful- 
filled his  vow,  whatever  it  was  (ver.  39).  The  word 
rendered  "lament*  in  verse  40  is  not  the  common  one 
(HDia)  translated  "  bewail"  in  verse  37,  38,  but  the  rare 
expression  (HSP)  rendered  "rehearse"  in  ch.  v,  11,  and 

meaning  to  celebrate,  as  implying  joy  rather  than  grief. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question,  see  the  notes  of 
the  Pictorial  Bible,  and  Bush's  Notes  on  Judges,  ad  loc ; 
comp.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  le  Vau  de  Jephte,  in  his 
Conment.  Litteral,  tom.  ii;  Dresde,  Votum  Jephtha  ex 
Antiq.  Jndaica  iUustr.  (Lips.  1767,  1778)  \  Randolf,  Er- 
HSrtmg  d,  Gelubdes  Jephtha,  in  Eichhom's  Repertorium, 
viii,  13 ;  Lightfoot's  Harmom/,  under  Judg.  xi,  Erubhin, 
cap.  xvi,  Sermon  on  Judg.  xi,  39 ;  Bp.  Russell's  Connec- 
tion of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  i,  479-492 ;  Hales's 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  ii,  288-292;  Gleig's  edition  of 
'Stackhou8e,ii,97;  Clarke^s  Commen/ary,  ad  loc ;  Rosen- 
mUller,  ad  loc ;  Hengstenberg's  PentaL  ii,  129 ;  Markii 
Dissert, phiL  theoL  p.  580 ;  MichaeHs,  Mos.  Recht,  iii,  30 ; 
Ziegler,  Theoloy,  A  bhandL  i,  337 ;  Paulus,  Conssrvat,  ii, 
197 ;  Vatke,  BibL  Theohg,  p.  275;  Capellus,  De  voto  Jeph, 
(Salmur.  1683) ;  Dathe  in  Doderiein's  Theolog,  BibL  iii, 
827 ;  Jahn,  Einleit.  ii,  198 ;  Eckermann,  Theolog,  Beitr, 
V,  i,  62;  Reland,  Antiq,  sacr,  iii,  10,  6,  p.  363;  Vogel  in 
Biedermann's  Act.  scholast.  n,  250;  Georgi,  De  voto 
Jephta  (V^iteb.  1751) ;  Heumann,  Nov,  syUoge  dissert,  ii, 
476 ;  Bornhold,  De  voto  per  J^htach.  nuncupato  (Altd. 
1740) ;  Schudt,  Vita  Jepht,  (Groning.  1753),  u,  77 ;  Bru- 
no in  Eichhom's  Repertor,  x-iii,  43 ;  Buddsei  Hist.  V.  T, 
i,  898 ;  Hess,  Gesch,  Jos.  «.  der  Ileer/uhrer,  ii,  156 ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Charakt,  iii,  4% ;  Ewald,  Isr,  Geschichte,  ii,  397 ; 
Selden,  Jus  not,  et  gent,  i,  11 ;  Anton,  Con^xirat.  Ubror, 
V.  7*.  Of/,  pt.  ii,  iii ;  F.  Spanheim,  De  voto  Jq>htka,  in  his 
Dissert,  theol,  hist  p.  185-21 1 ;  H.  Benzel,  De  voto  Jepth, 
incruento  (Lond.  1732) ;  Rathlefs  TheoL  for  1755,  p.  414 ; 
Seller,  Gemekmiitz,  Beitr,  1779,  p.  386;  Hasche,  Utber 
Jeph,  u,  s,  GelUbde  (Dresd.  1778 ;  see  in  the  Dresden  An- 
teig.  1787) ;  Pfeiffer,  De  votp  Jephthce,  in  his  Opp,  p.  591 ; 
Tierotr,  id.  (Jena,  1657) ;  MUnch,  id.  (Altd.  1740);  Bib, 
Repos,  Jan.  1843,  p.  143  sq. ;  Afeth.  Qucurt^  Rev.  October, 
1855,  p.  558  sq. ;  Universcdist  Review,  Jan.  1861 ;  Evan- 
gelical  Rev.  July,  1861 ;  Gassel,  in  Herzog's  EncyhL  s.  v, ; 
also  the  works  cited  by  Darling,  Cyclop,  coL  284. 

2.  See  Jiphtah. 

Jephun^ne  (U^own),  a  Gnecized  form  (Ecclus. 
xlvi,  7)  for  the  Hebrew  name  Jephunneh  (q.  v.). 

Jephun^neh  (Heb.  Yephumeh',  TVit^,  nimble),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'U^owfi,  also  *lnf>ovti  and  'U^owrj.)  The 
father  of  Caleb  (q.  v.),  the  faithful  fellow-explorer  of  Ca- 
naan with  Joshua,  in  which  paternal  connection  alone 
his  name  occurs  (Numb,  xiii,  6 ;  xiv,  6,  30,  38 ;  xxvi, 
65;  xxxii,  12;  xxxiv,  19;  Deut  i,36;  Josh,  xiv,  6, 18, 
14 ;  XV,  18 ;  xxi,  12 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  15 ;  vi,  56).    RC.  1698. 

2.  (Sept,  'li^ivd.')  One  of  the  sons  of  Jether  or  Ith- 
ran,  of  the  descendants  of  Ashcr  (1  Chron.  \'ii,  38).  B.C. 
prob.  ante  1017. 

Je'^rah  (Heb.  lYrach,  H^J,  in  pause  n^]J,  Ya'rach, 
the  moon,  as  often ;  Sept.  'lapdxt  but  omits  in  1  Chron. 
i,  20,  where,  however,  some  copies  have  'laSip ;  Vulg. 
J  are),  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  appar- 
ently the  founder  of  an  Arab  tribe,  who  probably  had 
their  settlement  near  Hazarraaveth  and  Hadoram,  be- 
tween which  the  name  occurs  (Gen.  x,  26),  the  general 
location  of  all  the  Joktanid»  being  given  in  verse  30  as 

'ending  from  Mesha  eastward  to  Mount  Sephar.    Bo- 


chart  (Phaleg,  u,  19)  thinks  the  word  is  Hebrew,  W  i 
translation  of  an  equivalent  Arabic  name,  aiMi  vokt- 
stands  the  Alaltei  to  be  meant,  a  tribe  inhabiting ik 
auriferous  region  on  the  Red  Sea  (Agatharcfa.  49:  So- 
bo,  xvi,  p.  277 ;  Diod.  Sic  iii,  44),  and  conjccton*  tkt 
their  true  name  was  Benay  Uaila,  "Sons  of  the  Mooi' 
<m  account  of  their  worship  of  that  luminary  onder  tk 
title  A  Ulat  (Herodotus,  iii,  8).  He  also  obsenrcs  tfaa  i 
tribe  exists  near  Mecca  with  the  title  sons  of  the  moet 
probably  the  Hilalites  mentioned  by  Nidnihr  {Darrif- 
tion  of  Arabia,  p.  270).  That  the  Alilai,  however,  vtn 
worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an  assumption  unsoppottcd  b 
facts;  but,  whatever  may  be  said  in  its  favor,  the  peoji 
in  question  are  not  the  Bene-Hilil,  who  take  Uta 
name  from  a  kinsman  of  Mohammed,  in  the  fifth  ^'^ 
eration  before  him,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  Kfn 
(Caussin,  Essai,  Tab.  X  a  ;  Abu-l-Fidik,  Hist,  a/mLA 
Fleischer,  p.  194).  The  connection  renders  the  (fisui 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis  more  probable,  who  {Spicileji.'}x.^ 
161)  refers  the  name  to  the  Moon-coast,  or  Moiat  ^th 
Moon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hadramaut  (Buaim- 
veth),  notfarfyomShorma(£drisi,p.26,27).  Fbooeb 
has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  £1-Utt,  whieb  \ii 
reader  may  consult  (Spec.  Hist.  AnA.  p.  90);  aadds^ 
Sir  G.  WUkinson,  in  his  notes  to  Herodotus  (ed.  Unis- 
son,  ii,  402,  foot-note,  and  Essay  i  to  bk.  iii):  be  jc«m 
to  be  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Ar^  " '  &*(L 
'first'"  [correctly,  "awwaT],  is  "rehited  to"  VltorAl- 
hih,  etc,  and  that  Alitta  and  MylitU  are  SbmiHr 
names  derived  from  ^weled,  traUtda, *to  bear diDdrcc* 
(Essay  i,  p.  537).  The  comparison  of  AlitU  ind  Mt- 
Utta  is  also  extremely  doubtful ;  and  probablr  Nct(*S 
tus  assimilated  the  former  name  to  the  latter.  IndH^. 
Jerah  has  not  been  satisfactorilv  identified  with  da 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  t  ftftns 
(and  probably  an  old  town,  like  the  numcroos  fcftiw^ 
places  in  the  Yemen,  of  the  old  Himyerite  king*^^ 
named  Yerdkh  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  (fctrirt 
of  the  Nijj  Ad  (Mardsid,  s.  v.  Yerakh),  which  is  in  Mife- 
reh,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen  (A'aww).-G«- 
nius;  Smith.    See  Arabia. 

Jerah'meSl  (Heb.  Yerachmeir,  ^»tn^>  ^t*! 
God  or  beloved  by  God),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sq>t  'IpafisriX  and  *I<pf/uqX  v.  r.  'Upaiidh 
First-born  of  Hezrou,  brother  of  Caleb,  and  iatlKr  u^ 
Ram  (not  Aram),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,!l 
25,  26,  27,  33,  42).  RC  ante  1658.  His  descendira 
were  called  Jbrahmeeutes  (Hebnew  l>racfa««a' 
•^bx^ann^  Sept.  'Icpi/u^X  and  'l€(Hfut]\  v.  r.  lip^ 
1  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29). 

2 .  (Sept.  'IpaftatjX  v.  r.  *Iepa/ie^.)  Son  rf  Kih.  J 
Levite  whose  relationship  is  undefined  othenriff  •« 
Chron.  xxiv,  29).    RC  apparently  1014 

3.  (Sept,  UptftniX  v.  r.  Iipf/ie^.)  Son  of  Hibiw- 
lech  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  two  persons  commaiHled  br  ^ 
hoiakim  to  apprehend  Jeremiah  and  Banich,  who  prov- 
identially escaped  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26>    RC  GOo. 

Jerah'^meeiite  (l  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  xxs,  29\  J=« 
Jerahmeel,  1. 

Jer'echuB  (Uptxo^),  a  Gnecized  form  (I  E*it' 
22)  of  the  name  .of  the  city  of  Jericho  (q.  v.). 

Jeered  (a,  1  Chroa  i,  2;  6, 1  Chron.  iv,  18).  S« 
Jared. 

Jer'emai  (Hebrew  Yeremay',  '^«'}^,  dweDinrii 
heights;  Sept.  'Iipe/ii  v.  r.  T^pa/ie).  one  of  the  ^*i^ 
of  Hashum,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  ifter  the  I^ 
turn  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  33).     RC  459. 

Jereml^ah  (Heb.  Yirmeyak',  flJB'^l^  often  in  * 
paragogic  form  Jin^TS'l'^,  Yirmeya'hu,  espediDy  in  * 
book  of  Jeremiah ;  raised  up  [L  e.  appointed]  1^  >^<^ 
vah;  Sept  and  N.  T.  'Icpf/iiac ;  *^  Jwnemias,"  Miit 
14;  "Jeremy,"  Matt  ii,  17;  xx>-ii,  9;  but  in  this 
passage  it  probably  oocun  only  by  error  of  copyists; 
Zech.  xi,  12, 18))  the  name  of  eight  or  nine  mm. 
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1.  The  fifth  in  nmk  of  the  Gadite  braves  who  joined 
)avid'8  troop  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chron.  xii,  10).  RC. 
061. 

2.  The  tenth  of  the  same  band  of  adventoxers  (1 
^hron.  xii,  18>    RC  1061. 

3.  One  of  the  Benjamite  bowmen  and  slingers  who 
epaired  to  David  while  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).  R 
).  1058. 

4.  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east,  apparently 
iboot  the  time  of  the  deportation  by  the  Assyrians  (1 
3mm.  V,  24).     Ra782. 

5.  A  native  of  libnah,  the  father  of  Hamutal,  wife 
f  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and  Zedekiah  (2 
Cings  xxiii,  31 ;  xxiv,  18>     RC.  ante  682. 

6.  Son  of  Habaziniah,  and  father  of  Jaazaniah,  which 
ast  was  one  of  the  Rechabites  whom  the  prophet  tested 
rith  the  offer  of  wine  (Jer.  xxxv,  3).    RC  ante  606. 

7.  The  second  of  the  "  greater  prophets"  of  the  O.  T., 
:  son  of  HiUdab,  a  priest  of  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
benjamin  (i,  1 ;  comp.  xxxii,  6).  The  following  brief 
ecoant  of  the  prophets  career,  which  is  fuUy  detailed 
Q  his  own  book,  is  chiefly  from  Kitto's  Cydopadia, 

1.  RelaHves  of  Jeremiah.  —  Many  (among  ancient 
mters,  Clement.  Alex.,  Jerome ;  among  modems,  Eich- 
lorn,  Calovios,  MaldonatuSfVcm  Bohlen,  etc)  have  sup- 
Kised  that  his  father  was  the  high-priest  of  the  same 
lame  (2  Kings  xxii,  8),  who  ftHmd  the  book  of  the  law 
B  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jouah  (Umbreit,  Praktischer 
loamenlar  uber  den  Jeremia,  p.  x).  This,  however, 
eems  improbable  on  several  grounds  (see  Carpzov,  Tn- 
rod.  iii,  130 ;  also  Keil,  Ewald,  etc.) :  first,  there  is  noth- 
og  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  to  lead  119  to  think  that 
til  father  was  more  than  an  ordinary  priest  ('^  Hilkiah 
oaej  of  the  priests,"  Jer.  i,  1);  again,  the  name  Hil- 
iah  was  common  among  the  Jews  (see  2  Kings  xviii, 
3^  1  Chron.  vi,  45;  xxvi,  11 ;  Keh.  viii,  4 ;  Jer.  xxix,  8) ; 
ind,  lastly,  his  residence  at  Anathoth  i»  evidence  that 
K  belonged  to  the  line  of  Abiathar  (1  Kings  ii,  26-85), 
rho  was  deposed  from  the  high-priest's  office  by  Solo- 
am:  after  which  time  the  office  appears  to  have  re- 
Daioed  in  the  line  of  Zadok. 

2.  History, — Jeremiah  was  very  young  when  the 
ronl  of  the  Lord  first  came  to  him  (i,  6).  This  event 
00k  place  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (RC.  628), 
rhile  the  youthful  prophet  still  lived  at  Anathoth.  It 
ronld  seem  that  he  remained  in  his  native  city  several 
"ears;  but  at  length,  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution 
f  his  fellow-townsmen  (xi,  21),  and  even  of  his  own 
amlly  (xii,  6),  as  well  as  to  have  a  wider  field  for  his 
xertiona,  he  left  Anathoth  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Jerusalem.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law,  five 
rears  after  the  commencement  of  his  predictions,  must 
live  produced  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  Jere- 
oiah,  and  king  Jonah  no  doubt  found  him  an  important 
%  in  carrying  into  effect  the  reformation  of  religious 
rorship  (2  Kings  xxiu,  1-25).  RC.  628.  During  the 
cign  of  this  monarch,  we  may  readily  believe  that  Jer- 
aniah  would  be  in  no  way  molested  in  his  work ;  and 
bat  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  Anathoth  to  the 
iighteenth  year  of  his  ministry,  he  probably  uttered  his 
ramings  without  interruption,  though  with  little  suc- 
cess (see  ch.  xi).  Indeed,  the  reformation  itself  was 
wthing  more  than  the  forcible  repression  of  idolatrous 
Did  heathen  rites,  and  the  re-estabtishment  of  the  ex- 
wnal  service  of  (Jod,  by  the  command  of  the  king.  No 
looner,  therefore,  was  the  influence  of  the  court  on  be- 
half of  the  true  religion  withdrawn,  than  it  was  evident 
^  no  real  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  minds 
>f  the  people.  Jeremiah,  who  hitherto  was  at  least 
)rotectedby  the  influence  of  the  pious  king  Josiah,  soon 
became  the  object  of  attack,  as  he  must  doubtless  have 
oog  been  the  object  of  dislike  to  those  whose  interests 
"r«re  identified  with  the  corruptions  of  religioru  The 
ieath  of  this  prince  was  bewailed  by  the  prophet  as  the 
?(QciiiBor  of  the  divine  judgments  for  the  national  sins 
[2  Onon.  xxxv,  26).    RC  609.    See  Lamentations. 

We  hear  noUiing  of  the  prophet  during  the  three 


months  which  constituted  t^e  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz; 
but  *^  in  the  begiiming  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim''  (RC 
607)  the  prophet  was  interrupted  in  his  ministry  by 
"  the  priests  and  the  prophets,"  who,  with  the  populace, 
brought  him  before  the  civil  authorities,  urging  that 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  him  for  his 
threatenings  of  evil  on  the  city  unless  the  people  amend- 
ed their  ways  (ch.  xxvi).  The  princes  seem  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  aware  of  the  results  which  the  gen- 
eral corruption  was  Imnging  on  the  state,  and  if  they 
did  not  themselves  yield  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophet,  they  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  wero  quite  averse  ftom  so  openly  re- 
nouncing his  authority  as  to  put  his  messenger  to  death. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  rather  owing  to  the 
persoiud  influence  of  one  or  two,  especially  Ahikam, 
than  to  any  general  feeling  favorable  to  Jeremiah,  that 
hb  life  was  preserved ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
then  either  placed  under  restraint,  or  else  was  in  so 
much  danger  from  the  animosity  of  his  adversaries  as 
to  make  it  prudent  for  him  not  to  appear  in  public  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (RC  605)  he  was  com- 
numded  to  write  the  predictions  which  had  been  given 
through  him,  and  to  read  them  to  the  people.  From 
the  cause,  probably,  which  we  have  intimated  above,  he 
was,  as  he  says,  ''shut  up,"  and  could  not  himself  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  (xxxvi,  5).  He  therefore 
deputed  Baruch  to  write  the  pre^ctions  after  him,  and 
to  read  them  publicly  on  the  fast-day.  These  threat- 
enings being  thus  anew  made  public,  Baruch  was  sum- 
moned before  the  princes  to  give  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  roll  containing  them  had  come  into 
his  possession.  The  princes,  who,  without  strength  of 
principle  to  oppose  the  wickedness  of  the  king,  had  suf- 
ficient respect  for  religion,  as  well  as  sagacity  enough  to 
discern  the  importance  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  God*s 
prophet,  advised  both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  conceal 
themselves,  while  they  endeavored  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  king  by  reading  the  roll  to  him.  The  re- 
sult showed  that  their  precautions  were  not  needless. 
In  his  bold  self-will  and  reckless  daring  the  monarch 
refused  to  listen  to  any  advice,  even  though  coming 
with  the  professed  sanction  of  the  Most  High.  Having 
read  three  or  four  leaves, "  he  cut  the  roll  with  the  pen- 
knife and  cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth, 
until  all  the  roll  was  consumed,"  and  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch, 
who,  however,  were  both  preserved  from  the  vindictive 
monarch.  At  the  command  of  Crod  the  prophet  pro- 
cured another  roll,  in  which  he  wrote  all  that  was  in  the 
roll  destroyed  by  the  king,  ^  and  added  bendes  unto 
them  many  like  words"  (xxxvi,  82).    See  Baruch. 

Near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (B.C  599), 
and  during  the  short  reign  of  his  successor  Jehoiachin 
or  Jeooniah  (RC  598),  we  find  him  still  uttering  his 
voice  of  warning  (see  ch.  xiii,  18 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv, 
12,  and  Jer.  xxii,  24-80),  though  without  effect;  and, 
after  witnessing  the  downfall  of  the  monarchs  which  he 
had  himself  predicted,  he  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  and 
hope  to  those  who  shared  the  captivity  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily (ch.  xxix-xxxi).  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Zedeldah  that  he  was  put  in  confinement, 
as  we  find  that  "they  had  not  put  him  into  prison" 
when  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (xxxvii,  4,  5)  (RC  589).  On  the 
investment  of  the  city,  the  prophet  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  king  declaring  what  would  be  the  fatal  issue, 
but  this  had  so  little  effect  that  the  slaves  who  had 
been  liberated  were  again  reduced  to  bondage  by  their 
fellow-citizens  (ch.  xxxiv).  Jeremiah  himself  was  in- 
carcerated in  the  court  of  the  prison  adjoining  the  palace, 
where  he  predicted  the  certain  return  f^m  the  impend- 
ing captivity  (xxxii,  38).  The  Chaldfeans  drew  off 
their  army  for  a  time  on  the  report  of  help  coming  flrom 
Egypt  to  the  bedeged  city,  and  now,  feeling  the  danger 
to  be  imminent,  and  yet  a  ray  of  hope  brightening  their 
prospects,  the  king  entreated  Jereiniah  to  pray  to  the 
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Lord  for  them.  Tlie  hopes  of  the  king  were  not  re- 
sponded to  in  the  •mesBage  which  Jeremiah  received 
l^m  God.  He  was  assured  that  the  Egyptian  armv 
would  return  to  their  own  land,  that  the  Chaldaeans 
would  come  again,  and  that  they  would  take  the  city 
and  bum  it  with  fire  (xxxvii,  7,  8).  The  princes,  ap- 
parently irritated  by  a  message  so  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  made  the  departure  of  Jeremiah  from  the  city 
{for  he  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  released  from 
confinement),  during  the  short  respite,  the  pretext  for 
accusing  him  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldieans,  and  he  was 
forthwith  cast  into  prison,  where  he  might  have  perish- 
ed but  for  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  royal  eunuchs 
(xxxvii,  12-xxxviii,  13).  The  king  seems  to  have 
been  throughout  inclined  to  favor  the  prophet,  and 
sought  to  know  from  him  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  iMit  he 
was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  princes,  and  dared 
not  communicate  with  him  except  in  secret  (xxxviii, 
14-28),  much  less  could  he  follow  advice  so  obnoxious 
to  their  views  as  that  which  the  prophet  gave.  Jere- 
miah, therefore,  more  from  the  hostihty  of  the  princes 
than  the  inclination  of  the  king,  was  still  in  confinement 
when  the  city  was  taken,  B.C.  588.  Nebuchadnezzar 
formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his  character  and  of  the 
value  of  his  counsels,  and  gave  a  special  charge  to  his 
captain,  Nebuzar-adan,  not  only  to  prox-ide  for  him, 
but  to  follow  his  advice  (xxxix,  12).  He  was  accord- 
ingly taken  from  the  prison  and  allowed  free  choice 
either  to  go  to  Babylon,  where  doubtless  he  would  have 
been  held  in  honor  in  the  royal  court,  or  to  remain  with 
his  own  people  (RC.  687).  With  characteristic  patriot- 
ism he  went  to  Mizpah  with  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Bab- 
ylonian monarch  had  appointed  governor  of  Judiea,  and, 
after  his  murder,  sought  to  persuade  Johanan,  who  was 
then  the  recognised  leader  of  the  people,  to  remain  in 
the  land,  assuring  him  and  the  people,  by  a  message 
from  God  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  that,  if  they  did 
so,  the  Lord  would  build  them  up,  but  if  they  went  to 
Egypt,  the  evils  which  they  sought  to  escape  should 
come  upon  them  there  (ch.  xlii).  The  people  refused 
to  attend  to  the  divine  message,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Johanan,  went  into  Egypt,  taking  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch  along  with  them  (xliii,  6).  In  Egypt  the 
prophet  still  sought  to  turn  the  people  to  the  Lord, 
from  whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  deeply  revolted  (ch. 
xliv),  but  his  ivritings  give  us  no  subsequent  informa- 
tion respecting  his  personal  histor}%  Ancient  traditions 
assert  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Egypt, 
According  to  the  pseudo-Epiphanius,  he  was  stoned  by 
the  people  at  Taphiue  (tV  Ta0va(c)t  the  same  as  Tah- 
panhes,  where  the  Jews  were  settled  (Z>e  Vitis  Prophet, 
ii,  239,  quoted  by  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigi'aphus  V, 
T,  i,  1110).  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were  removed  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Alexandria  (Carpzov,  Inirod,  pt. 
iii,p.  138,  where  other  traditions  respecting  him  may  be 
found). 

JEREMIAH,  Book  of.  Jeremiah  was  contempo- 
rary with  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 
No  one  who  compares  them  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  mind  of  Jeremiah  was  of  a  softer  and  more  delici^ 
texture  than  that  of  his  illustrious  contemporary  Eze- 
kiel, with  whose  writings  his  arc  most  nearly  paralleL 
His  whole  history  convinces  us  that  he  was  by  nature 
mild  and  retiring  (Ewald,  Propheten  des  A  It,  Bund.  p.  2), 
highly  susceptible  and  sensitive,  especially  to  sorrow- 
ful emotions,  and  rather  inclined,  as  we  should  imagine, 
to  shrink  from  danger  than  to  brave  it.  Yet,  with  this 
acute  perception  of  injury,  and  natural  repugnance  from 
being  ^  a  man  of  strife,"  he  never  in  the  least  degree 
shrinks  from  publicity ;  nor  is  he  at  all  intimidated  by 
reproach  or  insult,  or  even  by  actual  punishment  and 
threatened  death,  when  he  has  the  message  of  God  to 
deliver. 

1.  The  stifle  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this  view  of 
the  character  of  his  mind :  though  not  deficient  in  pow- 
er, it  is  peculiarly  marked  by  pathos.  He  delights  in 
^hc  expression  of  the  tender  emotions,  and  employs  all 


the  resources  of  his  imagination  to  excite  correstKafeii 
feelings  in  his  readers.  He  has  an  irress^le  w^ 
thy  with  the  miserable,  which  finds  utteruxc  ii  'It 
most  touching  descriptions  of  their  condition. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah  is  marked  by  the  peedkiiK 
which  belong  to  the  later  Hebrew,  and  by  tbe  ntioda- 
tion  of  Aramaic  forms  (Eichhorn,  Ewieiivng,  iii.  It; 
Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  J/eb.  Spracke^  p.  36).  li  i» 
we  imagine,  on  this  account  t^at  Jerome  compbiwiW 
a  certain  rusticity  in  Jeremiah^s  style.  Lowth,kmRr- 
er,  says  he  can  discover  no  traces  of  it,  and  regirds  Jer- 
emiah as  nearly  equal  in  snblimity  in  msDv  pots  u 
Isaiah  {De  Sacra  Poeti  Ilek  p.  426). 

2.  The  canomcihf  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  m  ^ 
eral  are  established  both  by  the  testimony  of  vsam 
writers,  and  by  quotations  and  refermocs  wbieh  ociv 
in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  the  son  of  SinwA  rtfcp 
to  him  as  a  prophet  consecrated  from  tbe  iromb.^' 
quotes  from  Jer.  i,  10  the  commission  with  wfakfa  be 
was  intrusted  (Ecdus.  xlix,  7).  In  2  Mace  ii,  1-*,  ii«a< 
is  a  tradition  respecting  his  hiding  the  tabemidr  ^ 
the  ark  in  a  rock,  in  which  he  is  called  "  Jemniih  ck 
prophet"  Philo  speaks  of  him  under  rimilar  titK 
as  irpo^fiTtjCy  fiwrrrjCf  itpo^avTfic,  and  cafls  t  pssee 
which  he  quotes  from  Jer.  iii,  4  an  arade— )|q^' 
(Eichhorn,  Kinkitungy  i,  95).  Josephus  refers  to  h^ 
by  name  as  the  prophet  who  predicted  the  erils  vhici 
were  coming  on  the  dty,  and  speaks  of  him  e  tbe  «e- 
thor  of  Lamentations  (jJtiXog  ^p^vtitikCv)  wbidi  ty 
still  existing  {Atti,  x,  5, 1).  His  vrritings  are  isckidn 
in  the  list  of  canonical  books  given  by  Mefito,  Ori^ 
(whose  wordQ  are  remarkable :  *I<p(/iiac  cvv  Sp^nfl; 
•cat  ry  iirtffroXy  iv  t>/i'),Jerome,  and  the  Talmud  (Eki- 
hom,  Euileittmgy  iii,  184).  In  the  New  Testamem  J«^ 
miah  is  referred  to  by  name  in  Matt,  ii,  17,  where  tpt- 
sage  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  and  hi  Matt  xvL  U 
in  Heb.  viii,  8-12,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxu 
81-34w  There  is  one  other  place  in  which  the  duk  d 
Jeremiah  occurs — Matt,  xxvii,  9 — which  has  occwo^ 
considerable  difficulty,  because  the  passage  there  qsettd 
is  not  found  in  the  extant  writings  of  the  pn^bet  (iS 
Kuinol,  Com,  ad  loc.).  J^ome  affirms  that  be  ^ 
the  exact  passage  in  a  Hebrew  apocryphal  book  (Jt^ 
dus,  Codex  PseudepigraphnSj  i,  1108),  bat  there  is  ■ 
proof  that  that  book  was  in  existence  before  the  tint 
of  Christ  It  is  probable  that  the  passage  intOHkdl? 
Matthew  is  Zech.  xi,  12, 18,  which  in  part  comsp«t» 
with  the  quotation  he  gives,  and  that  tbe  name  is  > 
gloss  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  (see  (^ 
hausen,  Commentar  iiber  d,  N,  Test,  ii,  498). 

8.  The  genuineness  of  some  portions  of  tbe  book  ba 
of  late  been  disputed  by  German  critics.  Morcn^vbftt 
views  have  been  adopted  by  Dc  Wette  and  Hiizigf  i^* 
tributes  X,  1-16,  and  ch.  xxx,  xxxi,  and  xxxiii  to  tbi 
author  of  the  conduding  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaisi 
His  fundamental  arg^umcnt.  against  the  last-namnl  j^ 
tion  is,  that  the  prophet  Ze^hariah  (viii,  7, 8)  <fx^ 
from  Jer.  xxxi,  7, 8,  SiS,  and  in  verse  9  speaks  of  tbe » 
thor  as  one  who  Uved  "  in  the  day  that  the  foand^^ 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  was  laid."  But  tlidt 
is  nothing  in  ver.  7  and  8  of  Zechariah  to  prove  tlot  it 
is  intended  to  be  a  quotation  from  any  written  ]9t^ 
cy,  much  less  from  this  portion  of  Jeremiah.  Hhk^ 
Hitzig  {Jeremia,  p.  230)  gives  up  the  external  cvidtfs* 
on  which  Movers  had  rdied.  The  internal  erkka* 
arising  from  the  examination  of  particular  wonis  «^ 
phrases  is  so  slight,  espedally  when  the  antbeotkiij 
of  the  latter  p)ortion  of  Isaiah  is  maintained,  thttena 
Ewald  agrees  that  the  chapters  in  question,  as  vd)  r 
the  other  passage  mentioned  (x,  1-16),  are  the  wort  '^ 
Jeremiah.  It  seems,  however,  not  improbable  tbat  t^^ 
Chaldee  of  verse  11  is  a  gloss  which  has  crept  into  tk 
text,  both  because  it  is  (apparently  withont  reisoe)  * 
another  language,  and  because  it  seems  to  intempi  ^ 
progress  of  thought  The  predictions  against  fii^ 
in  ch.  1  and  li  are  objected  to  by  Movers,  De  Wette,  s^ 
others  on  the  ground  that  they  contain  many  \sM!^ 
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tions.  Ewakl  attributes  them  to  some  unknown  proph-  again  divided  into  strophes  of  from  seven  to  nine  vcraesi 
et,  who  imitated  the  style  of  Jeremiah.  Their  authen-  firequently  distingmshed  by  such  a  phrase  as  **The 
tlcity  is  maintained  by  Hitzig  (p.  891)  and  by  Umbreit  Lord  said- also  unto  me."  These  separate  sections  are 
(p.  ^-298),  to  whom  we  must  refer  for  an  answer  to  '  arranged  by  Ewald  so  as  to  form  five  distinct  books :  I. 
the  objections  made  against  them.  The  last  chapter  is  I  The  introduction,  ch.  L  IL  Reproofs  of  the  sins  of  the 
generally  regarded  as  an  appendix  added  by  some  later  Jews,  ch.  ii-xxiv,  consbting  of  seven  sections,  viz.  1.  ch. 
author.  It  is  almost  verbiQly  the  same  as  the  account  ii ;  2.  ch.  iii-vi ;  3.  ch.  vii-x ;  4.  ch.  xi-xiii ;  5.  ch.  xiv- 
ia  2  Kings  xxiv,  18;  xxv,dO,  and  it  carries  the  history  |  xvii,  18;  6.  ch.  xvii,  19-xx;  7.  ch.  xxi-xxiv.  III.  A 
down  to  a  later  period,  probably,  than  that  of  the  death  '  general  review  of  all  nations,  the  heathen  as  well  as  the 
of  Jeremiah.    That  it  is  not  his  work  seems  to  be  indi-   people  of  Israel,  consisting  of  two  sections :  1.  ch.  xlvi- 


cated  in  the  last  verse  of  ch.  li.    (See  generally  Htiver- 
nick's  EmkUung,  ii,  232,  etc) 


xlix  (which  he  thinks  have  been  transposed) ;  2.  chap. 
XXV,  and  a  historical  appendix  of  three  sections:  1.  ch. 


4.  Much  difficulty  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  writ-  xxvi ;  2.  ch.  xxvii ;  and  8.  ch.  xxviii,  xxix.  IV.  Two 
ings  of  Jeremiah  from  the  apparent  disorder  in  which  |  sections  picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter  times:  1.  ch. 
they  stand  in  our  present  copies,  and  from  the  many  \  xxx,  xxxi ;  and  2.  ch.  xxxii,  xxxtii ;  to  which,  as  in  the 
disagreements  between  the  Hebrew  text  and  that  found  last  book,  is  added  a  historical  appendix  in  three  sections : 
in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  many  conjectures  have    1.  ch.  xxxiv,  1-7;  2.  ch.  xxxiv,  8-22;  8.  ch.  xxxv.    V. 

The  conclusion,  in  two  sections :  1.  ch.  xxxvi;  2.  ch.  xlv. 


been  hazarded  respecting  the  occasion  of  this  disorder. 
The  following  are  the  principal  diversities  between  the 
two  texts : 


All  this,  he  supposes,  was  arranged  in  Palestine  during 
the  short  interval  of  rest  between  the  taking  of  the  city 


H«br«ir. 


6«ptoagiiit. 


Cbronolog;le«]. 


ti 


(o.)  The  chapters  containing  prophecies  against  for-  '  and  the  departure  of  Jeramiah  with  the  remnant  of  the 
eign  nations  are  placed  in  a  different  part  of  the  book, '  Jews  to  £g>i>t.  In  Egypt,  after  some  interval,  Jere- 
and  the  prophecies  themselves  arranged  in  a  different '  miah  added  three  sections,  viz.  ch.  xxxrii,  xxxix,  xl- 
order,  as  in  the  following  table :  I  xliii,  and  xliv.     At  the  same  time,  probably,  he  added 

xlvi,  13-26,  to  the  pre- 
vious prophecy  respect- 
ingEgypt,  and,  perhaps, 
made  some  additions  to 
other  parts  previously 
written. 

For  a  purely  topical 
analysis  of  the  book,  see 
Dr.  Davidson,  in  Home's 
Inirod.  new  ed.  ii,  870  sq. 
The  exact  chronological 
position  of  some  of  the 
prophecies  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  determine. 


lAli  nations,  xzv,  14-33. 
Egypt,  xliU,  8-13. 
"     xIIv,l-80. 
I     "     xlvi,  1-88. 
Phlllgtinea,  xlvll,  1-T. 
jMoab,  xlvHl,  1-47. 
Ammon,  xlix,  1-6. 
Edom,  xlix,  7-22. 
Bimascns,  xlf  x,  S3-S7. 
Kedar,  xlix,  29-88. 
lElam,  xlix,  34-39. 
Babvlon,  1,1-46. 
1      ^'       li,l-«4. 


Elnm,  XXV,  end  (xlix,  84-39). 
Egypt,  xxvi,  entire  (xlvi,  1-88). 
Babjlou,  xxvii,  en  lire  (1, 1-46). 

'*       xxviii,  entire  (li,  1-64). 
Philistines,  xxix,  beffln.  (xlril,  1-7). 
Bdom,  xxix«  end  (xlix,  7-28). 
Ammon,  xxx,  begin,  (xlix,  1-d). 
Kedar,  xxx,  middle  (xlix,  2$-3S). 
Damascus,  xxx,  end  (xlix,  28-27). 
Moab,  xxxl,  entire  (xlviii,  1-44). 
All  nations,  xxxii,  entire  (xxv,  15-8S). 
The  other  chAps.  (xxxiii-lf)  follow  in 

the  same  order  as  the  Heb.  (xxvi- 

xlv). 


Egypt,  xlvi,  1-12.    B.C.  607. 

Surrounding  ua- 
tions,  xxv. 

Moab,  Ammon, 
Edom,  Damas- 
cus, Kedar,  and 
Blam,  xlviii, 
xlix. 

Babylon,  1,  II. 

Phillstinet,  xlvii. 

Egypt,  xliii,  8-13, 
acliv,xlvi,13-2& 


II 
II 
II 
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607. 


58S. 
594 
680. 


687. 


(b.)  Various  passages  which  exist  in  the  Hebrew  are 
not  found  in  the  Greek  copies  (e.  g.  xx%4i,  19-22 ;  xxxiii, 
14-26 ;  xxxix,  4-14 ;  xlviii,  46-47).  Besides  these  dis- 
crepancies, there  are  numerous  omissions  and  frequent 
rariations  of  single  words  and  phrases  (Movers,  De  utri- 
Msque  VcUidttiorum  Jeremke  recensionia  indole  el  origine, 
p.  8-32).  To  explain  these  diversities,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  recension,  a 
hypothesis  which,  with  various  modifications,  is  held 
by  most  modem  critics  (Movers,  ut  supra ;  De  Wette, 
J^Mrbttck  tier  Ilut.-Crit,  Einleit,  in  d.  A  If,  Test,  p,  803 ; 
Ewald,  Propheten  des  AU,  Bund,  ii,  23;  Keil,  Einieit.  p. 
300  sq. ;  Wichelhaus,  De  Jeremice  vers,  A  lex,  UaL  1847). 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
present  (apparently)  disordered  arrangement  of  Jere- 
miah's predictions.  Bejecting  those  that  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  of  accident  (Blayney,  Notes^  p.  8)  or  the 
caprice  of  an  amanuensis  (Eichhom,  EinL  iii,  134),  we 
notice  that  of  Ewald  (with  which  Umbreit  substantially 
Agrees,  Praktisck,  Comment,  iiber  dm  Jeremia,  p.  xxvii), 
who  finds  that  various  portions  are  prefaced  by  the 
umo  formula,  ''The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah 
fifom  the  Lord"  (vii,  2 ;  xi,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxv,  1 ; 
XXX,  1 ;  xnxii,  1 ;  xxxiv,  1,  8 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  xl,  1 ;  xliv,  1), 
or  by  the  very  similar  expression,  "  The  word  of  the 
lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah'*  (xiv,  1 ;  xlvi,  1 ;  xlvii, 
1 ;  xlix,  34).  The  notices  of  time  distinctly  mark  some 
other  divisions  which  are  more  or  less  historical  (xxvi, 
1 ;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  1 ;  xxxvii,  1).  Two  other  portions 
ue  in  themselves  sufficiently  distinct  without  such  in- 
dication (xxix,  1 ;  xlv,  1),  while  the  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  book  serves  for  the  section  contained  in  ch.  i. 
There  are  left  two  sections  (chap,  ii,  iii),  the  former  of 
which  has  (mly  the  shorter  introduction,  which  gener- 
^y  designates  the  commencement  of  a  strophe ;  while 
the  latter,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  be  imperfect,  hav- 
ing as  an  introduction  merely  the  word  *■  saying."  Thus 
the  book  is  divided  into  twenty-three  separate  and  in- 
<^>endent  sections,  which,  in  the  poetical  parts,  are 


The  principal  predictions  relating  to  the  Messiah  are 
found  in  chapter  xxiii,  1-8 ;  xxx,  31-40 ;  xxxiii,  14-2C 
(Uengstenberg's  Christohgie,  iii,  49^619).— Ritto. 

6.  The  following  are  the  special  exegetical  works  on 
the  whole  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  to  a  few  of  the  roost 
important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk  [*]:  Origen, 
HmmlicB  (in  Opp,  iii,  126) ;  also  Selecta  (Und,  iii,  287) ; 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Explanatio  (Syriac  and  Lat  in  Opp,  v, 
98) ;  Jerome,  Jn  Jer,  (in  Opp,  iv,  833) ;  Theodoret,  InteV' 
pretatio  (Greek,  in  Opp,  II,  i) ;  Babanys  Maurus,  Com- 
mentarii  (in  Opp,^ ;  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  Jn  Ilierem,  (in 
Opp.  i,  466) ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  CommentarU  (in  Opp,  ii) ; 
Melancthon,  Argumenium  (in  Opp,  ii) ;  Arama,  D'^'HIJt, 
etc.  [includ.  Isa.]  (Ven.  1608,  4to;  also  in  Frankfurter's 
Rabb.  Bible);  Zuingle,  Complanatio  (Tiguri,  1&81,  foL; 

also  in  Opp,  iii) ;  CEcolampadius,  Comn^enlarii  [includ. 
Lam.]  (Argent.  1533,  4to);  Bugenhagen,  Adnotationes 
(Vitemb.  1546,  4to) ;  De  Castro,  Cotnmentarius  [includ. 
Lam.  and  Baruch]  (Par.  1559,  Mogunt  1616,  ft>L);  Zi- 
chemius,  Enarrationes  (Colon.  1559, 8vo) ;  Pintus,  Confi 
mentarius  [includ.  Isa.  and  Lam.]  (Lugdun.  1561, 1584, 
1590,  Salmant.  1581,  foL) ;  Calvin,  Praiectiones  (Genev. 
1563, 1576;  1589,  foL;  in  French,  ib.  1565,  foL;  trans,  in 
English  by  Owen,  Edinburgh,  1850, 5  voKSvo) ;  StrigeL 
Condones  (Lips.  1566,  8vo) ;  Selnecker,  A  uslegung  (I^iz. 
1566,  4to) ;  Bullinger,  Condones  (Tigurini,  1575,  folio) ; 
Taillepied,  Commeniarius  (Par.  1583, 4to) ;  Heilbrunner, 
Qwestiones  (Lauing.  1586,  8vo);  Capella,  Commentarvi 
(Tarracon.  1586, 4to) ;  Figuiero,  Parapkrasis  (Lugdun. 
1596,  8vo) ;  Brenz,  Commentaria  (in  Opp.  iv) ;  Brough- 
ton,  CommetUarius  [includ.  Lam.]  (Geneva,  1606,  4to) ; 
Polan,  CommerUarius  [includ.  Lam.]  (BasiL  1608,  8vo) ; 
Sanctius,  Commentarius  [indnd.  Lam.]  (Lugdun.  1618, 
foL) ;  A  Lapide,  In  Jerem,  etc.  (Antw.  1621,  fol.) ;  (ihis- 
ler,  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1688,  3  vols.  foL) ;  De  Beira, 
Considerationes  (Olyssip.  1683,  foL);  Hulsemann,  Com- 
mentarius  [includ.  Lam.]  (Rndolphop.  1663,  Lips.  1696, 
4to) ;  Forster,  Commentarius  (Vitemb.  1672, 1699, 4to) ; 
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Alting,  CommerUarius  (Amst  1688,  folio;  also  in  0pp.  i, 
649) ;  *Seb.  Schmidt,  Commentarius  (Argent  1686,  Fr. 
ad  M.  1697, 1705,  2  vols.  4to);  De  Sac>',  ExplicaHan  (in 
French,  Paris,  1691,  12mo) ;  Noordbeek,  Vitiiggmge 
(Franck.  1701 ,  4to) ;  ♦Lowth,  Commentary  [inclad.  Lam.] 
(Lond,  1718, 4to ;  also  in  the  "  Commentary  of  Patrick," 
etc) ;  Petersen,  Zeugmu  (Francf.  1719, 4to) ;  Kapel,  Pre- 
digtm  (Lunenb.  1720, 1756,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Ittig,  Predigtm 
(Dresden,  1722, 4to) ;  Michaelis,  Obaervaiionts  [on  parts, 
indud.  Lam.]  (Gotting.  1743,  4to) ;  Burscher,  Erlduter- 
ung  (Leipzig,  1756, 8vo) ;  Venema,  Commentarius  (Leov. 
1765, 2  vols.  4to) ;  ♦Blajmey,  Xotes  [indud.  Lam.]  (Oxf. 
1784, 4to;  3d  ed.  Lond.  1886, 8vo);  Schnunrer,  Observa- 
times  [on  parts]  (Tub.  1798-4,  4  pts.  4to ;  also  in  Velt- 
husen  et  cet  Comment,  ii-iv) ;  Leiste,  Observationes  [on 
parts]  (Gotting.  1794, 8vo,  and  also  in  Pott,  et  cet.  Com" 
ment,  ii);  Spohn,  NotcB  (Lips.  1794-1824,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Volborth,  Anmerkungen  (Celle,  1796,  8vo) ;  Uhrich,  De 
Vatib,  sacris  (Dresden,  lV97, 4to) ;  Schuk,  Scholia  (No- 
rimburg,  1797,  8vo) ;  Hcnsler,  Bemerhmgen  [on  parts] 
(Lpz.  1806,  8vo) ;  Dereser,  Erlddrung  [inclad.  Lam.  and 
Banich]  (F.  ad  M.  1809,  8vo);  Shalom-Kohen,  Ueber- 
setzung  [with  Hebrew  commentary]  (FUrth,  1810, 8vo) ; 
♦Horslev,  Notes  [including  Lam.]  (in  BibL  Crit.  ii,  1); 
(iaab,  ErUdrung  [on  parts]  (Tub.  1824, 8vo) ;  Roorda, 
Commentaria  [on  parts]  (Groning.  1824, 8vo) ;  ♦Dahler, 
Notes  (in  French,  Strasb.  1826-80, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Rosen- 
mnller,  Scholia  [induding  Lam.]  (lips.  1826-7,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Movers,  Recensiones  Jerem,  (Hamb.  1827,  8vo) ; 
Knobcl,  De  Jerem.  Chaldaizante  (Vratislav.  1831,  4to) ; 
KUper,  Jeremtte  interpres  (Berlin,  1887,  8vo) ;  *Hitzig, 
Erkldrung  (Leipzig,  1841,  8vo);  *L^rabreit,  Commentar 
(Hamb.  1842,  8vo) ;  *Hender8on,  Commentary  [includ. 
Lam.]  (London,  1861, 12mo);  Neumann,  i4  t{«/«>^nf7  [in- 
duding Lam.]  (Lpz.  1866,  8vo) ;  (iraf,  Erkldrung  (Lpz. 
1862,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Cowles,  Notes  (N.  York,  1869, 12mo). 
See  Prophets. 

JEREMIAHf  Epistle  of,  one  of  the  apocryphal 
writings,  purporting  to  proceed  from  tb«  pen  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  (q.  v.). 

1.  Title  and  Position, — This  apocryphal  piece,  which 
derives  its  title,  IrurroXr^  'Ifptpiov  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syriac, 
etc),  from  purporting  to  be  an  epistle  sent  by  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah  *^to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to 
fiabylon,"  has  different  positions  in  the  different  MSS. 
It  is  placed  afler  the  Lamentations  in  Origen's  Hexa- 
pias,  according  to  the  Syriac  Hexapla  codex  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Arabic 
versions,  etc ;  i&  some  editions  of  the  Sept.,  in  the  Lat- 
in, and  the  S^Tiac,  which  was  followed  by  Luther,  the 
Zurich  Bible,  and  the  A.  Vers.  {^^  Epistle  ofJeremy^\  it 
constitutes  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  apocr^'phal  book  of 
Baruch,  while  Theodoret,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  several 
MSS.  of  the  Sept,  entirely  omit  it.  It  is,  however,  an 
independent  production,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Baruch.    See  Baruch,  Book  of. 

2.  Design  and  Contents, — ^The  design  of  this  epistle  is 
to  admonish  the  Jews  who  were  going  into  captivity 
%ith  the  king  to  beware  of  the  idolatry  which  they 
would  see  in  Babylon.  It  tells  the  people  of  God  not  to 
become  idolaters  like  the  strangers,  but  to  sorve  their 
own  God,  whose  angd  is  with  them  (verse  1-7),  and  it 
exposes  in  a  rhetorical  declamation  the  folly  of  idolatr}' 
(verse  8-72),  conduding  every  group  of  verses,  which 
contains  a  fresh  proof  of  its  foUy,  with  the  reiterated  re- 
marks, "  Seeing  that  they  are  no  gods,  fear  them  not" 
(ver.  16, 28,  29, 66), "  How  can  a  man  think  that  they 
are  gods?"  (ver.  40, 44, 56, 64, 69),  "  How  can  a  man  not 
see  that  they  are  not  gods?"  (ver.  49,  53). 

8.  A  uthory  Date^  original  iMnguage,  Canonicityf  etc. — 
The  inscription  claims  the  authorship  of  this  epistie  for 
Jeremiah,  who,  it  is  said,  wrote  it  just  as  the  Jews  were 
going  to  Babylon,  which  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  the 
flrst'year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  or  B.C.  606. 
This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  regards  it  as  canonical.  But  mod- 
em critics,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  who  deny  the 


power  to  any  Church  to  override  internal  evidence,  tai 
defy  the  laws  of  criticism,  have  shown  satisfaetorilT  ths 
its  original  language  is  Greek,  and  that  it  was  wiittc 
by  Hellenistic  Jews  in  imitation  of  Jeremiah,  di.  x  rad 
xxix.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  this  epi«dr 
does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  was  never  indnded  in  the 
Jewish  canon,  is  designated  by  Jerome,  who  knew  iikk 
than  any  father  what  the  Jewish  canon  contain^  t« 
HrtnvBtwiypafo^  (Proem,  Commentar.  in  Hierom,).if» 
marked  with  obeli  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla,  as  is  en- 
dent  from  the  note  of  Cod.  Chishanos  (Boporx  SXor 
uf^Xttrrai  kotA  robe  6),  and  was  passed  over  br  The- 
odoret, though  he  explained  the  book  of  BamdL  Tk 
date  of  this  epistle  cannot  be  definitely  settled.  It  b 
gen^aUy  supiKMed  that  2  Maoc  ii,  2  allndestot)mcfi$- 
tle,  and  that  it  most,  therefore,  be  older  than  this  book 
of  Maccabees.  Herzfdd  (Gesckickte  d,  V.  Israel  ver  ^ 
Zerstorung  des  ersten  TmpelSy  Brunswick,  1847,  p.  II«) 
infers  from  it  the  very  reverse,  namely,  that  this  epistk 
was  written  irfier  the  passage  in  2  Mace,  while  FritaBdw- 
and  Davidson  are  utterly  unable  to  see  the  appropiiste- 
ness  of  the  supposed  reference.  It  is  moet  proboUr  tbn 
the  writer  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  Maccabcas  pe- 
riod. 

4.  Literature. — Amald,  A  Critical  Cotmnentary  tm  At 
Apocryphal  Boots,  being  a  Continuation  of  Patrick  cad 
Lowth ;  Eichhom,  EnUeitung  in  die  apohrypk.  Sekr^ 
des  Alien  Testaments  (Lpz,  1795),  p.  390  sq.;  De  Wette. 
Einkit.  in  d.  AUe  Testament,  sec.  324 ;  Fritzsche,  A'in- 
gefasstes  exegetisehes  IJandbuch  z,  d.Apohr.d,AUfn  To- 
tamentesj  part  i  (Lpzg.  1851),  p.  206  sq. ;  Keil,  Eisidt^j 
in  das  AUe  Testament  (1859),  p.  731  sq. ;  Davidson.  TV 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  (London,  1856).  p. 
1038 ;  also  in  Home's  Introduction  (Lcmdoo,  18d6(,  n. 
1088, 1039.— Kitto.    See  Apocrypha. 

JEREMIAH,  Lamentations  of.  See  Laxexta- 
TioKS  of  Jeremiah. 

8.  A  priest  who  accompanied  Zerubfaebd  from  Bi^t- 
Ion  to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  1).     B.C.  5S6. 

9.  One  of  those  who  followed  the  princes  in  the  rir* 
cnit  of  the  newly-repaired  walls  with  the  sound  of  tnao- 
pets  (verse  34) ;  apparent!}'  the  same  with  one  of  tk 
priestB  who  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  along  vit^ 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  2).  RC  446-cir.  410.  He  w«  pos- 
sibly identical  with  No.  8. 

Jeremiah  H,  patriarch  of  Constanttk<»'le.  «e 
bom  in  1686.     He  was  dected  patriarch  May  6, 157?; 
in  1679  he  was  driven  from  his  see,  but  after  the  (katb 
of  Metrophanes  (1 680)  he  regained  his  position.    Siort- 
ly  aAer  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  sultan  oe  t 
charge  of  high  treason.     Liberated  through  the  iDte^ 
vention  of  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Venicf.  be 
was  again  exiled  to  Rhodes  in  1585.     Finally,  io  15(<7, 
he  was  aglun  rdnstated  in  the  patriarchate  by  pajv^ 
600  ducats  yeariy  to  the  party  who  had  hdd  it  done? 
his  exile.     The  Church  funds  had  been  so  reduced  is 
consequence  of  all  these  struggles  that  Uiere  wis  no 
money  to  meet  the  expenses  for  worship.     Under  th» 
circumstances,  Jeroniah  was  obliged  to  seek  help  from 
the  czar,  in  return  for  which  he  was  oUiged  to  erefte 
the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  a  patriarch.     This  was  m- 
cordingly  done;  but,  Jeremiah  having  stopped  at  K»f 
on  his  return  to  Moscow,  a  number  of  bishops,  who  hJtl 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  and  who  had  vr^l^ 
mently  opposed  his  course,  left  him,  and  joined  tU 
Church  of  Rome.     Some  writers  say  that  Jeremith  w 
persecuted  for  attempting  to  unite  the  Greek  and  tb« 
Latin  churchesi     He  was  the  patriarch  with  wb«D  ^ 
Tubingen  theologians  entered  into  a  correspondence  i" 
1573,  with  the  intention  to  bring  over  the  Greek  Cbtfch 
to  the  Reformers,  and  which  resiUted,  as  is  wdl  known- 
in  the  rejection  of  Luther's  doctrines  by  the  Gm^ 
Church.     (See  Chr. F.  Schnurrer.  Orationes  aead.M^ 
riam  liter.  iUustrantes,  ed.  H.  E.  G.  Panlus,  TtiK  1828^^ 
1 13  sq.).   Jeremiah  II  died  in  1694.    See  Ada  et  Scfif 
ta  Theologorum  Wirtembergensium  et  Patrian^  Ctff- 
stantinopolitani  D.  Hieremia  (Wirtcmbexg,  1684);  A(tA 
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OriaiaUi  EcdaitB  contra  Lutheri  heretimj  numumeiUigf 
fkotis  ac  lUesertatiombus  iUustraia  (Rome,  1739).  See 
also  Sobrame  Go$oudaraL  Gramot,  voU  ii ;  Haigold,.Aei- 
lagm  gum  neaverSnderten  RussUmd  (Riga^  1769),  voL  i ; 
Leveaque,  Hitt,  de  Russie,  iii,  1 17 ;  Vicistitudes  de  CEgliae 
des  deuxcriies  en  Pologne  et  en  RusHey  i,  47) ;  Document 
rtlaitf  qu  Patriarcai  Motcovite  (Paris,  1867) ;  Hoefer, 
iVoup.  Bioff.  Generalej  xxvi,  668.    See  Greek  Church. 

Jeremiah,  archbiflhop  of  Sens,  fkHirished  in  the 
Utter  half  of  the  8th  and  the  early  past  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Magnus  in  818  to  the  ecclesiastical 
office,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  827.  See  Hoefer, 
Aottp.  Bioff.  Generalef  xxv,  667. 

Jeremi'as  ('lepe^iar),  a  Grsecized  form  of  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  Jeremiah  (q.  v.)  the  prophet  (Ecclus.  xlix,  6 ; 
2  Mace,  xr,  14 ;  Matt  xvi,  14). 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84.)    See  Jeremai. 

Jer'emoth  (Heb.  Yereymoth',  ni^S'^'l^,  or  Yere- 
moth',  ni^^^,  heighu)y  the  name  of  several  men.    See 

also  jERUiOTH. 

1.  (Sept.  *l<ipiftu^.)  The  last  named  of  the  three 
sons  at  Mushi,  grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiii^  23) ; 
called  Jerimoth  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  30.    B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  (Sept.  'leptfiia^  v.  r.  'l€(Mf«ow^,Vulg.  Jerimoth,  A. 
V. « Jerimoth.")  One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Becher,  son  of 
Benjamin  (I  Chron.  vii,  8).    RC.  apparently  1017. 

3.  (Sept,  'Uptfiup^.)  A  Levite,  chief  of  the  fifteenth 
division  of  Temple  musicians  as  arranged  by  DaHd  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  22) ;  probably  the  same  called  Jerimoth 
in  ver.  4.     B.a  1014. 

4.  (Sept.  'lapifitit^  V.  r.  'Apc/t4^.)  One  of  the  "  sons" 
of  Beriah,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chron.  viii,  14).  KC.  appar. 
dr.  58B. 

5.  (Sept.  'Jiptfua^  v.  r.  *laptftkt^.)  An  Israelite,  one 
of  the  "sons"  (?  inhabitants)  of  Elam,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  26).     RC.  459. 

6.  (lapfitot^  V.  r.'Ap/i4a^,yulg.yerimuM.)  Another 
Inaelite,  one  of  the  ^  sons*"  (?  inhabitants)  of  Zattu,  who 
likewise  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  X,  27).     RC.  459. 

7.  (Ezra  X,  29, ''  and  Ramoth.")     See  Ramoth. 
Jer'emy,  a  familiar  fonn  (1  Esdr.  i,  28,  82,  47,  57 ; 

ii,l;  2E8dr.ii,18;  Baruch  vi,  tiUe ;  2  Mace,  u,  1,5,7; 
Matt,  ii,  17 ;  xxvii,  9)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Jer- 
kmiah  (q.  v.). 

JERE5IY,  Epistle  op.    See  Jeremiah,  Epistle  of. 

Jeri'ah  (Heb.  Yeriyah',  tV^y^Joundedhy  Jehovah^ 
otherwise /earcr  of  Jehovah,  1  Chron.  jucvi,  81 ;  Sept 
*l«pmc  V.  r.  'lovpiacVulg.  Jeria,  A.  Vers.  "Jerijah;" 
«la)  m  the  paragogic  form  Yeriya'hu,  inj"^ ;  Sept,  "U- 
pw  in  1  Chron.  xxiii,  19,  but  li^iov  in  1  Chron.  xxiv, 
23;  Vulgate  Jeriau,  Auth.  Vers.  **  Jcriah'O,  the  first  m 
rank  of  the  "  sons"  of  Hebron  in  the  Levitical  arrange- 
ments instituted  by  David  (1  Chron.  ut  sup.).  RC.1014. 

Jer'ibai  (Heb.  Yeribay',  ''Ty;^  contentious ;  Sept 
lapi^ai  V.  r.  laptftt),  a  son  of  Elnaam,  and  (together 
with  his  brother  Joshaviah)  one  of  David's  famous  body- 
guard (1  Chron.  xi,  46).     RC.  1046. 

Jer'icho  (Heb.  Yericho',  tH'^'l^,  place  of  fragrance, 
proUfrom  balsamous  herbs  growing  there;  Josh,  ii,  1, 
2,3;  iii,16;  iv,18,19;  v,10,18;  vi,  1, 2,25,26;  vii,2; 
viii,  2;  ix,  8;  X,  1,  28,  30;  xii,  9;  xiii,  82;  xvi,  1,  7; 
xviu,l2,21;xx,8;  xxiv,ll;  2  Kings  ii, 4, 15, 18 ;  also 
*^*"*"  ''"^%  Yerecho',  Numb,  xxii,  1;  xxvi,  3,  63; 
«w,  12;  X3^xUi,  48,  50;  xxxiv,  16;  xxxv,  1 ;  xxxvi, 
13;  Deatxxxii,49;  xxxiv,  1,8;  2  Sara.  x,5;  2  Kings 
«v,  6;  1  Chron.  vi,  78;  xix,  5;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15; 
*^  n,  84;  Neh.  iii,  2;  vii,  86;  Jer.  xxxix,  5;  Ui,  8; 
onw  rtm-i^,  Yerichoh',  1  Kings  xvi,  34;  Sept  and  N. 
T. 'l€pix«,  Josephus  ^ItptxovQ  [Gen.  -oi/i/roc];  Strabo, 
*^'^  %  41,  l«pocoDc ;  Ptolem.  v,  16, 7 ;   UpuKovQ ;  Vulg. 


Jericho;  Justin.  Uierichtu),  a^city  situated  in  a  plain 
traversed  by  the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  where 
that  river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh,  iii,  16).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
their  approach  to  Palestine ;  they  *'  pitched  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  on  this  side  Jordan  by  Jericho"  (Numb,  xxii, 
1).  It  was  then  a  large  and  strong  city,  and  must  have 
existed  for  a  long  period.  The  probability  is  that  on 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire  from 
heaven  Jericho  was  founded,  and  perhaps  by  some  who 
had  resided  nearer  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  but  who 
abandoned  their  houses  in  fear.  Had  the  citv  existed 
in  the  time  or,^raham  and  Lot,  it  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  notice  when  the  latter  looked  down  on  the  plain 
of  Jordan  from  the  heights  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xiii).  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  referred  to,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  was  evidently  the  most 
important  city  in  the  Jordan  valley  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Numb,  xxxiv,  15;  xxxi,  12;  xxxv,  1,  etc}. 
Such  was  either  its  vicinity  or  the  extent  of  its  territory 
that  Gilgal,  which  formed  their  primary  encampment, 
stood  in  its  east  border  (Josh,  iv,  19).  That  it  had  a 
king  is  a  very  secondary  consideration,  for  almost  every 
small  to¥m  had  one  (xii,  9-24) ;  in  fact,  monarchy  was 
the  only  form  of  government  known  to  those  primitive 
times — the  government  of  the  people  of  God  presenting 
a  marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage.  But  Jericho 
was  further  inclosed  by  walls — a  fenced  city — its  waUs 
were  so  considerable  that  at  least  one  person  (Rahab) 
had  a  house  upon  them  (ii,  15),  and  its  gates  were  shut, 
as  throughout  the  East  still,  "  when  it  was  dark"  (v,  5). 
Again,  the  spoil  that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its  af- 
fluence—  Ai,  Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  He- 
bron, Debir,  and  even  Ilazor,  evidently  containeil  noth- 
ing worth  mentioning  in  comparison  —  besides  sheep, 
oxen,  and  asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron. 
These  possibly  may  have  been  the  first-fruits  of  those 
l»rass  foundries  "  in  the  plain  of  Jordan"  of  which  Solo- 
mon afterwards  so  largely  availed  himself  (2  Chron.  iv, 
17).  Silver  and  gold  were  found  in  such  abundance 
that  one  man  (Achan)  could  appropriate  stealthily  200 
shekels  (100  oz.  avoird. ;  see  Lewis,  ]Jeb,  Rep,  vi,  57)  of 
the  former,  and  "  a  wedge  of  gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.) 
weight ;"  "  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,"  purloined  in 
the  same  dishonesty,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a 
then  existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the  far 
East  (Josh,  vi,  24 ;  vii,  21).  In  fact,  its  situation  alone 
— in  so  noble  a  plain,  and  contiguous  to  so  prolific  a 
river — would  bespeak  its  importance  in  a  country  where 
these  natural  advantages  have  always  been  so  highly 
prized,  and  in  an  ago  when  people  depended  so  much 
more  upon  the  indigenous  resources  of  nature  than  they 
are  compelled  to  do  now.  Jericho  was  the  city  to 
which  the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the  harlot  upon 
the  waU,  and  departed,  having  first  promised  to  save  her 
and  all  that  were  found  in  her  house  from  destruction 
(Josh,  ii,  1-21).  The  account  which  the  spies  received 
IVom  their  hostess  tended  much  to  encourage  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  Israelites,  as  it  showed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  greatly  alarmed  at  their 
advance,  and  the  signal  miracles  which  had  marked 
their  course  from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan.  The  strangp 
manner  in  which  Jericho  itself  was  taken  (see  Hacks, 
De  ruina  murorum  Jtierichuntiorum,  Jena,  1690)  must 
have  strengthened  this  impression  in  the  countiy,  and 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  designed  for  that  ^ect 
The  town  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Israelites,  who 
pronounced  an  awful  curse  upon  whoever  should  rebuild 
it ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  ex- 
cept Rahab  and  her  family  (Josh.  vi).  Her  house  was 
recognised  by  the  scarlet  line  bound  in  the  window  from 
which  the  spies  were  let  down,  and  she  and  her  relatives 
were  taken  out  of  it,  and  **  lodged  without  the  camp;" 
but  it  is  nowhere  said  or  implied  that  her  house  esci^ed 
the  general  conflagration.  That  she  "  dwelt  m  Israel" 
for  the  future;  that  she  married  Salmon,  son  of  Naas- 
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son,  "  prince  of  the  children  of  Judali,"  and  had  by  him 
BoaZf  the  husband  of  Kuth  and  pro^nitor  of  David  and 
of  our  Lord;  and,  lastly,  that  hers  \b  the  first  and  only 
Crentile  name  that  appears  in  the  list  of  the  faithful  of 
the  O.  T.  given  by  Paul  (Josh,  vi,  25;  .1  Chron.  ii,  10; 
Matt,  i,  5;  Ueb.  xi,  31)— all  these  facts  surely  indicate 
that  she  did  not  continue  to  inhabit  the  accursed  site ; 
and,  if  so,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  from 
Scripture,  how  could  it  ever  have  been  inferred  that  her 
house  was  left  standing?  (See  Hoffmann,  Rahahs 
Erettung,  BerL  1861.)     See  Rahab. 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was  be- 
stowed by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii, 
21 ;  it  lay  also  on  the  border  of  Ephraim  [Josh,  xvi,  7  J), 
and  from  this  time  a  long  interval  elapses  before  Jeri- 
cho appears  again  upon  the  scene.  It  is  only  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  life  of  David  in  connection  vrith 
his  embassy  to  the  Ammonitish  king  (2  Sam.  x,  5).  The 
solemn  manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  under 
Hiel  the  Bethelite  is  recorded — upon  whom  the  curse 
of  Joshua  is  said  to  have  descended  in  full  force  (1  Kings 
xvi,  34) — would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that 
time  its  8it«  had  been  uninhabited.  It  is  true,  mention 
is  made  of  *'a  city  of  palm-trees''  (^'u^*  h  1^>  '^^  iii) 
13)  in  existence  apparently  at  the  time  when  spoken  of, 
and  Jericho  is  twice-ronce  before  its  first  overthrow, 
and  once  after  its  second  foundation — designated  by 
that  name  (see  Deut  xxxiv,  8,  and  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15) ; 
but  these  designations  must  be  understood  to  apply  only 
to  the  tUfy  in  whatever  condition  at  the  time.  (On  the 
presence  of  these  trees,  see  below.)  However,  once  act- 
ually rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly  in  importance. 
In  its  immediate  vicinity  the  sons  of  the  prophets  sought 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  Elisha  '*  healed  the  spring 
of  the  waters;**  and  over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan, 
Elijah  "  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven"  (2  Kings 
ii,  1-22).  In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ohaldieans  (2  Kings  xxv,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  5).  By 
what  may  be  called  a  retrospective  account  of  it,  we 
may  infer  that  Hiel's  restoration  had  not  utterly  failed, 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  '^  children  of  Jer- 
icho," 345  in  number,  are  comprised  (Ezra  iii,  34;  Neh. 
vli,  36);  and  it  is  even  implied  that  they  remoye<l 
thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jericho  assbted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  which 
was  next  to  the  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii,  2).  It  ^as  event- 
ually fortified  by  the  Syrian  general  Bacchides  (1  Mace, 
ix,  50 ;  Josephus,  A  nU  xiii,  1, 3). 

The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus  was  distant  150 
stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  sixty  from  the  Jordan.  It 
lay  in  a  plain  overhung  by  a  barren  mountain,  whose 
roots  ran  northward  towards  Scythopolis,  and  south- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  plain. 
Eastward,  its  barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the 
plain^the  great  plain,  as  it  was  called— flowed  the  Jor- 
dan, and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two  lakes : 
Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and  Asphaltites  for 
its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jordan,  it  was  parched 
and  unhealthy  during  summer;  but  during  winter,  even 
when  it  snowed  at  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  here  wore 
linen  garments.  Hard  by  Jericho,  bursting  forth  close 
to  the  site  of  the  old  city  which  Joshua  took  on  his  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  was  a  most  exuberant  fountain, 
whose  waters,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  proper- 
ties, had  received  (proceeds  Josephus)  through  Elisha's 
prayers  their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  prolific  efli- 
cacy.  Within  its  range— seventy  stadia  (Strabo  says 
100)  by  twenty— the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  unexam- 
pled. Palms  of  various  names  and  properties — some 
that  produced  honey  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
neighborhood;  opobaLsaroum,  the  choicest  of  indigenous 
fruits;  Cyprus  (Arabic  "el-henna"),  and  myrobalanum 
("  zukkum")  throve  there  beautifully,  and  thickly  dot- 
ted about  the  pleasure-grounds  ( Warj  iv,  8, 3).     These 

d  other  aromatic  shrubs  were  here  of  peculiar  fra- 


grance (Justin.  XXX vi,  8 ;  Josephus,  Ant,iv,%\\  xir. 
4, 1 ;  XV,  4,  2;  War,  i,  0,  6;  i,  18,  r>>  Wisdom  ben^ 
did  not  disdain  comparison  with  ^  the  loce-fdants  d 
Jericho"  (Ecchis.  xxiv,  14).  Well  might  Strabo  {G«s- 
xvi,  2,  §  41,  ed.  Muller)  oondnde  that  ita  revenues  vcr 
considerable.  The  peculiar  productions  mentujocd,  m 
addition  to  those  noticed  above,  were  honey  (Cedvra.  p. 
104)  and,  in  later  times,  the  sugar-cane  (see  KofciBsaa'* 
Hesecirchesj  ii,  290  sq.). 

By  the  Romans,  Jericho  was  first  visited  under  Pos- 
pey.  He  encamped  there  for  a  aingle  night,  and  sobfc- 
qiicntly  destroyed  two  forts — Threx  and  Tanms— tkai 
commanded  its  approaches  (Strabo,  Geogr,  §  40)k  Da- 
gon  (Josephus,  War,  if  2, 8)  or  Docus  (1  Mace  xvi,  13: 
comp.  ix,  50),  where  Ptolemy  assassinated  his  fatlur-ifi- 
law,  Simon  the  Maccabee,  may  have  been  one  of  these 
strongholds,  which  were  afterwards  infested  by  banditiL 
Gabiuius,  in  his  resettlement  of  Judiea,  made  Jericho  ciu 
of  the  five  seats  of  assembly  (Josephus,  War,  i,  8,  d't 
With  Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still  greater  proou- 
nencc:  it  had  been  found  full  of  treasure  of  all  khids; 
as  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his  Roman  allies  wbo 
sacked  it  {ibid,  i,  15, 6) ;  and  its  revenues  were  eagcrir 
sought  and  rented  by  the  wily  tyrant  from  Qeo^tcL 
to  whom  Antony  had  assigned  them  (^Avt.  xv,  4^fu 
Not  long  ailerwaids  he  built  a  fort  there,  which  be  ctfi- 
ed  "Cyprus,"  in  honor  of  his  mother  (JSbitL  xri,5):  s 
tower,  which  he  called,  in  honor  of  his  brother,  ^Phaae>- 
lis ;"  and  a  number  of  new  palaces,  superior  in  their 
construction  to  those  which  had  existed  thef«  prerios- 
ly«  which  he  named  afler  his  friends.  He  even  fowMted 
a  new  town  higher  up  the  plain,  which  he  caBed,  hfce 
the  tower,  Phasaelis  ( War,  i,  21, 9).  If  he  did  not  otke 
Jericho  his  habitual  residence,  he  at  least  retired  tbkb- 
er  to  die — and  to  be  mourned,  if  he  could  have  got  ha 
plan  carried  out;  and  it  was  in  the  amphitheatre  of, 
Jericho  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  announced  to 
the  assembled  soldiers  and  people  by  Salome  ( War.  L 
88, 8).  Soon  afterwards  the  place  was  burned  and  tie 
town  plundered  by  one  Simon,  a  revolationary  ihit  had 
been  slave  to  Herod  {Ant,  xvii,  10, 6) ;  but  Arcbelm 
rebuilt  the  former  sumptuously,  founded  a  new  town  ia 
the  plain,  that  bore  his  own  name,  and,  most  impoitant  ^ 
all,  diverted  water  from  a  village  called  Ke«ra  to  irrigate 
the  plain,  which  he  had  planted  with  palms  (.4«<!.  xviL 
13, 1).  Thus  Jericho  was  once  more  **a  city  of  p^m* 
when  our  Lord  visited  it«  As  the  city  that  had  so  ex- 
ceptionally contributed  to  his  own  ancestzy — as  the  city 
which  had  been  the  first  to  fall,  amidst  so  much  cere- 
mony, before  "the  captain  of  the  Lord^s  hon  and  hb 
servant  Joshua*' — we  may  well  suppcwe  that  his  eyes 
surveyed  it  with  unwonted  interest.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  rocky  heights  overhanging  it  (bcace 
called  by  tradition  the  Quarentaua)  that  he  was  assifl- 
ed  by  the  tempter ;  and  over  against  it,  according  to 
tradition  likewise,  he  had  been  previously  baptizui  io 
the  Jordan.  Here  he  restored  sight  to  the  bUnd  (tvo 
certainly,  perhaps  three  [Matt,  xx,  80;  Mark  x,40]: 
this  was  in  leaving  Jericho ;  Luke  says  *■*'  as  he  was  com 
nigh  unto  Jericho,"  etc.  [x>'iii,35]).  Here  the  dcsctwi- 
ant  of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of  Zaccfa«- 
us  the  publican — an  office  which  was  like]}-  to  be  lucn- 
tive  enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally,  between  Jeran* 
lem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene  of  his  stofy  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  which,  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  ai  a 
real  occurrence  throughout,  at  least  derives  intcret 
from  the  fact  that  robbers  have  ever  been  the  tenor  of 
that  precipitous  road  (comp.  Phocas,  ch.20;  fee  Schu- 
bert, iii,  72) ;  and  so  formidable  had  they  proved  oofy 
just  before  the  Christian  «ra,  that  Pompey  had  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  destruction  of  their  strongboJds 
(Strabo,  as  before,  x^n,  2,  §  40 ;  comp.  Joseph.  v4  nf.  xx,6, 
1  sq.).  The  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  stiH  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  the  most  dangerous  about  Mf 
estine.  (See  Hacketfs  lUustra,  ofScrytf,  p.  206.)  M 
lately  as  1820,  an  English  traveller.  Sir  Frederick  Hen- 
niker,  was  attacked  on  this  road  by  the  Arabs  with  lie- 
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amofl,  who  stripped  him  naked  and  left  him  severely 
woanded. 

Poeterior  to  the  Gospels,  Vespasian  found  it  one  of  the 
toparchies  of  Judiea  (  iVat't  iii,  3,  5),  but  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  in  a  great  measure  when  he  encamped  there 
(ibid,  W,  S,  2).     He  left  a  garrison  on  his  departure  (not 
necessarily  the  10th  legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have 
marched  through  Jericho)  which  was  still  there  when 
Titos  advanced  upon  Jerusalem.     Is  it  asked  how  Jeri- 
cho was  destroyed?     Exadently  by  Vespasian;  for  Jo- 
sephus,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr.  Robin- 
son {BibL  Res,  i,  6C6, 2d  e^.)  thinks.     The  city  pillaged 
.  and  burnt  in  Josephns  (  \Var  iv,  9, 1)  was  clearly  Jeri- 
cho, with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not  Gerasa,  as  may 
be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the  language  there  with 
that  of  8,  2,  and  the  agent  was  Vespasian.     Euscbius 
and  Jerome  (jOnomasU  s.  v.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed 
when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Romans.     They 
further  add  that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt — they  d<\  not 
say  by  whom — and  still  existeil  in  their  day;  nor  had  the 
ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  obliterated.    Could 
Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a  colony  there  when  he 
passed  through  Judsei  and  founded  i£lia?  (Dion  Cass. 
Ilia,  Ixix,  c  11,  ed.  Sturz ;  more  at  large  Chron,  Paschal, 
p.  254,  ed.  Du  Fresne.)     The  discovery  which  Origen 
made  there  of  a  version  of  the  O.  T.  (the  5th  in  his  Hex- 
apla),  together  with  sundry  MSS.,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
suggests  that  it  could  not  have  been  wholly  without  in- 
habitants (Euseb.  E,  If,  vi,  16 ;  Epiphan.  Lib.  de  Pond,  el 
Mensur,  circa  med.) ;  or  again,  as  is  perhaps  more  prob- 
able, did  a  Christian  settlement  arise  there  under  Con- 
stantine,  when  baptisms  in  the  Jordan  b^an  to  be  the 
rage  ?    That  Jericho  became  an  episcopal  see  about  that 
time  under  Jerusalem  appears  from  more  than  one  ancient 
Notitia  {Geoffraph.S,ti  Carolo  Paulo,  p.  806,  and  the  Par- 
.  ergon  appended  to  it ;  comp.  William  of  Tyre,  Hist,  lib. 
xxiii,  ad  f.).     Its  bishops  subscribed  to  various  councils 
in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries  {ibid,,  and  Le  Quien's 
Oriats  Christian,  iii,  65:1).    Justinian,  we  are  told,  re- 
stored a  hospice  there,  and  likewise  a  church  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  (Procop,  De  adtf,  v,  9).     As  early  as  A.D. 
337,  when  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  (ed.  Wesseling)  \'i8ited 
it,  a  house  existed  there  which  was  pointed  out,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  as  the  house  of  Rahab.     This  was 
roofless  when  Arculfus  saw  it ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
third  city  was  likewise  in  ruins  (Adamn.  De  Ijocis  S,  ap. 
Migne,  PaJtrolog.  C,  Ixxxviii,  799).     Had  Jericho  been 
visited  by  an  earthquake,  as  Antoninus  reports  (ap.  Ugo- 
lini  Thesaur,  vii,  p.  mccxiii,  and  note  to  c  3),  and  as  Syria 
certainly  was,  in  the  27th  year  of  Justinian,  A.D.  553  ? 
If  80,  we  can  well  understand  the  restorations  already  re- 
ferred to;  and  when  Antoninus  adds  that  the  house  of 
Rahab  had  now  become  a  hospice  and  oratory,  we  might 
almost  pronounce  that  this  was  the  very  hospice  which 
had  been  restored  by  that  emperor.     Again,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  Christian  Jericho  receive  no  injury  from  the 
Perdan  Romizan,  the  ferocious  general  of  Choeroes  II, 
AD.6U?  (Bar-Hebr«i  Chron,  p.  99,  Lat.  v.,  ed.  Kirsch). 
It  would  rather  seem  that  there  were  more  religious  edi- 
fices in  the  7th  than  in  the  6th  century  round  about  it. 
According  to  Arculfus,  one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gil- 
gal;  another  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  supposed  to 
have  deposited  his  garments  previously  to  his  baptism; 
a  third  mthin  the  precincts  of  a  vast  monastery  dedica- 
ted to  John,  situated  upon  some  rising  ground  overlook- 
ing the  Jordan.    Jericho  meanwhile  had  disappeared 
as  a  town  to  rise  no  more.     Churches  and  monasteries 
^ning  up  around  it  on  all  sides,  but  only  to  mocdder 
away  in  their  turn.     The  anchorite  caves  in  the  rocky 
flanks  of  the  Qutrentana  are  the  most  striking  memorial 
that  remains  of  early  or  mediieval  enthusiasm.    Arculf- 
us speaks  of  a  diminutive  race — Canaanites  he  calls  them 
—that  inhabited  the  plain  in  great  numbers  in  his  day. 
Tliey  have  retained  possession  of  those  fairy  meadow- 
1*^  ever  since,  and  have  made  their  head-quarters  for 
some  centuries  round  the  "  square  tower  or  castle**  first 
n>«ntioned  by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  Allat.  £vfi/icicr.  p. 


151)  in  A.D.  1211,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Saracens,' 
whose  work  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  though  it 
has  since  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  house  of  Zac- 
cheus.  Their  village  is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Canis.  Thesaur, 
iv,  16),  in  A.D.  1230,  styled  "a  vUe  place;"  by  Sir  J. 
Maundeville,  in  A.D.  1822,  «a  Httle  village;"  and  by 
Henry  Maundrell,  in  A.D.  1697, "  a  poor,  nasty  village ;" 
in  which  verdict  all  modem  travellers  that  have  ever 
visited  it  must  concur.  (See  Early  Travels  in  Pal,  by 
Wright,  p.  177  and  451.)  They  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  debased  race,  and  are  probably  nothing  more 
or  less  than  veritable  Gipsies,  who  are  still  to  be  met  with 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Frank  mountain  near  Jenisa- 
1cm,  and  on  the  heights  round  the  \'illage  and  convent  of 
St.  John  in  the  desert,  and  are  still  called"  Scomunicati" 
by  the  native  Christians — one  of  the  names  applied  to 
them  when  they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the 
15th  century  (i.c.from  feigning  themselves  **  penitents" 
and  under  censure  of  the  pope.  See  Hoyland's  Historical 
Survey  of  ike  Gipsies,  p.  18;  also  The  Gipsy,  a  poem  by 
A.  P.  Stanley). 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  restored  as  a 
town  by  the  Crusaders;  but  its  plains  had  not  ceased  to 
be  prolific,  and  were  extensively  cultivated  and  laid  out 
in  vineyards  and  gardens  by  the  monks  (Phocas  ap.  Leon. 
Allat.  Sv/i/iirr.  [c.  20],  p.  81).  They  seem  to  have  been 
included  in  the  domains  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  as  such,  were  bestowed  by  Amulf  upon  his  niece  as 
a  dowry  (William  of  Tyre,  Hist,  xi,  15).  Twentj'-five 
years  afterwards  we  find  McUsendis,  wife  of  king  Fulco, 
assigning  them  to  the  convent  of  Bethany,  which  she  had 
fwmded  A.D.  1187. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with  reason 
placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl,  Res,  i,  552-568)  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  fountain  ofElisha ;  and  that 
of  the  second  (the  city  of  the  New  Test,  and  of  Josephus) 
at  the  opening  of  the  wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  ludf  an  hour 
from  the  fountain.  The  ancient,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
practicable  road  from  Jerusalem  zigzags  down  the  rug- 
ged and  bare  mountain  side,  close  to  the  south  bank  of 
wady  el-Kelt,  one  of  the  most  sublime  ravines  in  Pales- 
tine. In  the  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
and  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  road,  is  an  im- 
mense reservoir,  now  dry,  and  round  it  are  extensive 
ruins,  consisting  of  mounds  of  rubbish  and  ancient  foun- 
dations. *  Riding  northward,  similar  remains  were  seen 
on  both  sides  of  wady  el-Kelt.  Half  a  mile  farther  north 
we  enter  cultivated  ground,  interspersed  vrith  clumps  of 
thorny  nubk  ("  lote-tree")  and  other  shrubs ;  another  half 
mile  brings  us  to  Ain  es-Sultdu,  a  large  fountain  burst- 
ing forth  from  the  foot  of  a  mound.  The  water,  though 
warm,  is  sweet,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  irrigation 
of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  whole  plain  immediately 
around  the  fountain  is  strewn  with  ancient  ruins  and 
heaps  of  rubbish. 

The  village  traditionally  identified  vrith  Jericho  now 
bears  the  name  of  Rika  (in  Arabic  er-Riha)  and  is  situ- 
ated about  the  middle  of  the  plain,  six  miles  west  from 
the  Jordan,  in  N.  lat.  84°  57',  and  E.  long.  85^  33'.  Dr. 
Olin  describes  the  present  village  as  "  the  meanest  and 
foulest  of  Palestine."  It  may  perhaps  contain  forty 
dwellings,  with  some  two  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
houses  consist  of  rough  walls  of  old  building -stones, 
roofed  with  straw  and  brushwood.  Each  has  in  front 
of  it  an  inclosure  for  cattle,  fenced  with  branches  of  the 
thorny  nubk ;  and  a  stronger  fence  of  the  same  materi- 
al surrounds  the  whole  village,  forming  a  rude  barrier 
against  the  raids  of  the  Bedawin.  Not  far  from  the  \\1- 
If^  is  a  littie  square  castle  or  tower,  evidently  of  Sara- 
cenic origin,  but  now  dignified  by  the  title  of"  the  house 
of  Zacchseus."  This  village,  though  it  bears  the  name 
of  Jericho,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  both  from 
the  Jericho  of  the  prophets  and  that  of  the  evangelists. 
Very  probably  it  may  occupy  the  site  of  Gilgal  (q.  v.). 
The  ruinous  state  of  the  modem  houses  is  in  part  owing 
to  a  comparatively  recent  event.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  his 
retreat  from  Damascus,  near  the  dose  of  1840,  having 
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been  attacked  by  the  Arabs  in  croarin^  the  Jordan)  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  army  and  razed  Jericho  to  the  ground. 

The  soil  of  the  plain  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility ;  there 
is  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  many  of  the  old 
aqueducts  are  almost  perfect ;  yet  nearly  the  whole  plain 
is  waste  and  desolate.  The  grove  supplied  by  the  foun- 
tain is  in  the  distance.  The  few  fields  of  wheat  and  In- 
dian com,  and  the  few  orchards  of  figs,  are  enough  to 
show  what  the  place  might  become  under  proper  culti- 
vation. But  the  people  are  now  few  in  number,  indolent, 
and  licentious.  The  palms  which  gave  the  ancient  dty 
a  distinctive  appellation  are  gone;  even  that  *« single 
solitary  palm"  which  Dr.  Robinson  saw  exists  no  more. 
The  climate  of  Jericho  is  exceedingly  hot  and  unhealthy. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  depression  of  the  plain,  which 
is  about  1200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  bare  white  cliffs  and  moun- 
tain ranges  which  shut  in  the  plain,  and  the  noiaome  ex- 
halations from  the  lake,  and  from  the  numerous  salt- 
springs  around  it,  are  enough  to  poison  the  atmosphere. 
— Smith;  Kitto. 

For  further  details  respecting  Jericho,  see  Reland's  Pa- 
tea/,  p.  883, 829  sq.;  Lightfoot,/7or./^«*.p.85sq.;  Otho*s 
Ijex.  Rabb.  p.  298  sq. ;  Bachiene,  ii,  8,  §  224  sq. ;  Hames- 
veld,  ii,  291  sq. ;  Cellar.  Notit.  ii,  662  sq. ;  Robinson's  Be- 
searches,  ii, 267  sq.;  Olin's  Travels, ii,  196  sq.;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  489  sq. 

Jeri'81  (Heb.  TerUV,  bx'^'l^,/ear«-  of  God,  or  I  q. 

Jeruel;  Sept.  'hptiiX),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar,  mentioned  as  a  valiant  chief  of  his  tribe, 
which  were  enrolled  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii, 
2).     RC.  poet  1856. 

Jeri'jah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  31).    See  Jeriah. 
Jer'imoth  (Heb.  Yerimoth',  HlTD'^'n^,  heights,  I  q. 
Jercmoth),  the  name  of  several  men.    See  also  Jere- 

MOTII. 

1.  (Sept.  lipifiov^.)  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela, 
son  of  Benjamin,  a  valiant  chief  of  his  tribe  (1  Chron. 
vii,  7).     RC.  post  1856. 

2.  (Sept.  Ifpi/ibid.)  The  last  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Mushi,  grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  80) ; 
elsewhere  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  28)  called  Jeremotii  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept  *lapifiov^  v.  r.  'Apt/uu^.)  One  of  the  fa- 
mous Benjamite  archers  and  slingers  that  joined  David's 
band  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  5).     B.C.  1055. 

4.  (Sept.  *Upifiov^  V.  r.  'Upifiio^.)  One  of  the  four- 
teen sons  of  Heman,  and  appointed  a  Levitical  musician 
under  his  father  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  ser- 
vices by  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4) ;  probably  the  same 
elsewhere  (ver.  22)  called  Jeremotii. 

5.  (Sept.  lepifiov^  v.  r.  'hptfjia)^.)  Son  of  Azriel, 
and  '^dkptain"  of  Naphtali  under  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxvu,  19).     B.C.  1014. 

6.  (Sept.  'Epfiov^  V.  r.  Ifpi/ioud.)  A  son  of  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  Rehoboam's  first  wife  (2 
Chron.  xi,  18).  B.C.  ante  973.  He  appears  to  have 
been  different  from  any  of  David's  sons  elsewhere  enu- 
merated (2  Sam.  iii,  2-6 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  4-7),  having, 
perhaps,  been  bom  of  a  concubine  (compare  2  Sam.  xvi, 
21).  See  DA\aD.  "  This,  in  fact,  is  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion respecting  h£s  maternity  (Jerome,  QucesHones,  ad 
loc).  It  is,  however,  somewhat  questionable  whether 
Rehoboam  would  have  married  the  grandchild  of  a  con- 
cubine even  of  the  great  David.  The  passage  2  Chron. 
xi,  18  is  not  quite  clear,  since  the  word  *  daughter'  is  a 

correction  of  the  Keri:  the  original  text  had  "p,  L  e. 
*8on"»  (Smith). 

7.  (SepL  'Ifpf/tita^.)  A  Levite,  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  Temple  offerings  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  13).     B.C.  726. 

Je'rloth  (Heb.  Yerioth',  ni^'^^n^',  timidiiy,  other- 

wise  curtains;  Ifpiw^),  a  person  apparently  named  as 

the  latter  of  the  first  two  vrtves  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron, 

o^veral  children  being  mentioned  as  the  fVuit  of  the  mar- 

^  with  one  or  the  other  (1  Chron.  ii,  18).     B.C.  post 


1856.  The  Vulgate  renders  this  as  the  son  of  Caleb  by 
the  first-mentioned  vrife,  and  father  of  the  sons  nanmi: 
butr  contrary  to  the  Heb.  text,  which  is  closely  followed 
by  the  Sept  There  is  probably  some  oormptloci ;  pc»- 
sibly  the  name  in  question  b  an  interpolation :  compare 
ver.  19 ;  or  perhaps  we  should  render  the  connective  * 
by  even,  thus  making  Jerioth  but  another  name  fer 
Azubah. 

Jennent,  George,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Secern 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1769  at  Peebles,  Scvi- 
land,  where  his  father  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  a 
church  of  that  branch  of  the  Secession  Church  denoD- 
inated  before  their  union  in  1819  as  Anti-bnrgfaer.  Oa 
the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course  he  enters  the 
divinity  hall  of  his  denomination,  situated  at  Alloa,  and, 
while  a  student  there,  took  a  high  standing  in  his  des. 
Afler  preaching  a  short  time  in  Scotland  he  went  to 
London,  to  become  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Wilaon,  at  the 
Secession  Church  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside,  and  was  or- 
dauied  in  the  last  week  of  Sept.  1782.  In  the  EngUdi 
metropolis  Jennent  was  well  received,  and  he  laboRd 
there  for  the  space  of  thirty-five  years,  his  preadung 
attractuig  lai^  and  respectable  congregations  from  the 
Scottish  residents  of  London.  He  di^  May  23, 18J9. 
"  His  character  stood  very  high  in  the  estimate  of  til 
who  knew  him,  as  a  man  of  sense,  learning,  prndence, 
and  exalted  piety."  He  was  one  of  the  first  duecton 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  greatly  enconr- 
aged  the  enterprise.  The  writings  of  Jerment  intruited 
to  the  press  are  mainly  public  lectures  and  scfmons 
(London,  1791-1813).  Among  these  his  £ariy  Piei$,H- 
lustrated  and  recommended  m  several  Disamrses ;  and 
Religion,  a  Monitor  to  the  Middle-aged  and  the  Glory  #/* 
old  Men,  deserve  to  occupy  a  couFpicuous  place.  See 
Morison,  Fathers  and  Founders  (^Lond.Misu  Society,^ 
606  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Jerobo'Mm  (Heb.  Yam^m',  05a^'«,  merease  of 
the  people;  Sept.  'Upofioafi,  Josephus  Upo^SapocS 
the  name  of  two  of  the  kings  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel. 

1.  The  son  of  Nebat  (by  which  title  h^  is  nsualhr  £s- 
tinguished  in  the  record  of  his  infamy)  by  a  womtn 
named  Zeruah,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Kings  xi,26). 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  schismatical  northom  king- 
dom, consisting  of  the  ten  tribes,  over  which  he  reigmd 
twenty-two  (current)  years,  B.C  973-951.  At  the  time 
he  first  appears  in  the  sacrted  history  his  mother  wis  a 
widow,  and  he  had  already  been  noticed  by  Sdomon  » 
a  clever  and  active  young  man,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  works  whidi  that  magnifi- 
cent king  was  carrying  on  at  Jerusalem,  having  special 
charge  of  the  services  required  of  the  leading  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (1  Kings  xi,  26-28;  comp.  Josephus,  ^n/.viii, 
7,  7).  B.C.  1010-998.  This  appointment,  the  reward 
of  his  merits,  might  have  satisfied  his  ambition  had  not 
the  declaration  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  given  him  higlicr 
hopes.  When  informed  that,  by  the  divine  appcmt- 
ment,  he  was  to  become  king  over  the  ten  tribes  about 
to  be  rent  from  the  house  of  David,  he  was  not  contait 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  bat  b^an  to 
form  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  discovery  of  which  ooo- 
strained  him  to  flee  to  Egypt  to  escape  condign  ponish- 
ment,  B.C.  cir.  980.  The  king  of  that  country  was  but 
too  ready  to  encourage  one  whose  success  most  neces> 
sarily  weaken  the  kingdom  which  had  become  gnst 
and  formidable  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  whidi 
had  already  pushed  its  frontier  to  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings 
xi,  29-40). 

When  Solomon  died,  the  ten  tribes  sent  to  call  JcftK 
boam  from  Eg}'pt ;  and  he  appean  to  have  headed  tbe 
deputation  that  came  before  the  son  of  Solomon  with 
a  demand  of  new  securities  for  the  rights  which  tbe 
measures  of  the  late  king  had  compromised.  It  may 
somewhat  excuse  the  harsh  answer  of  Rehoboam  thst 
the  demand  was  urged  by  a  body  of  men  headed  by  one 
whose  pretensions  were  so  well  known  and  so  odioos  to 
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the  house  of  David.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  making 
their  applications  thus  offensively,  they  struck  the  first 
blow,  although  it  is  possible  that  they,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, intended  to  use  the  presence  of  Jeroboam  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  frighten  the  king  into  compliance. 
The  imprudent  answer  of  Rehoboam  rendered  a  revolu- 
tion inevitable,  and  Jeroboam  was  then  called  to  reign 
over  the  ten  tribes  by  the  style  of  "  King  of  Israer  (1 
Kings  xii,  1-20).  Autumn,  B.C  973.  See  Rehoboam. 
(For  the  general  course  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne,  see 
the  article  Israel,  Kingdom  of.)  The  leading  object 
of  bis  policy  was  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  to  rend  asunder  those  common  interests 
among  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  which  it  was  one 
great  object  of  the  law  to  combine  and  interlace.  1o 
this  end  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable  interests  and  obligations  of  the  covenant  peo- 
*ple  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to  resort  to  the  one  tem- 
ple and  altar  4>f  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  establish- 
ing shrines  at  Dan  and  Beth-el~the  extremities  of  his 
kingdom — where  "golden  calves'*  were  set  up  as  the 
symlx^  of  Jehovah,  to  which  the  people  were  enjoined 
to  resort  and  bring  their  offerings.  See  Calf,  Gold- 
KX.  The  pontificate  of  the  new  establishment  he  united 
to  his  crown,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  kings  (1  Kings 
xii,  26-33).  He  was  ofiiciating  in  that  capacity  at  Beth- 
el, offering  incense,  when  a  prophet  (Josephus,  ^n/.  viii, 
8, 5,  calls  him  Jadon,  L  e.  probably  Iddo;  compare  Afd, 
viii,  15,  4 ;  Jerome,  Q»cBSt.  Ifebr.  on  2  Chron.  x,  4)  ap- 
peared, and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  announced  a  coming 
time,  as  yet  far  off,  in  which  a  king  of  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, Josiah  by  name,  should  bum  upon  that  unholy  altar 
the  bones  of  its  ministers.  He  was  then  preparing  to 
verify,  by  a  commissioned  prodigy,  the  truth  of  the  ora- 
cle he  had  deHvered,  when  the  king  attempted  to  arrest 
him,  but  was  smitten  with.palsy  in  the  arm  he  stretched 
forth.  At  the  same  time  the  threatened  prodigy  took 
place— the  altar  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  ashes  strewed 
far  around.  Awe-struck  at  this  twofold  miracle,  the 
king  begged  the  prophet  to  intercede  with  God  for  the 
restoration  of  his  hand,  which  was  accordingly  healed 
(1  Kings  xiii,  1-6).  RC.973.  This  measure  had,  how- 
ever, no  abiding  effect.  The  policy  on  which  he  acted 
lay  too  deep  in  what  he  deemed  the  vital  interests  of 
his  separate  kingdom  to  be  even  thus  abandoned ;  and 
the  force  of  the  considerations  which  determined  his 
conduct  may  in  part  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
no  subsequent  king  of  Israel,  however  well  disposed  in 
other  respects,  ever  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  on  this  schis- 
matical  estabUshment  (1  Kings  xiii,  83,  34).  Hence 
"the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he 
sinned  and  made  Israel  to  sin,''  became  a  standing 
phrase  in  describing  that  iniquity  from  which  no  king 
of  Israel  departed.    See  Idolatry. 

The  contumacy  of  Jeroboam  eventually  brought  upon 
him  the  doom  which  he  probably  dreaded  beyond  all 
others— the  speedy  extinction  of  the  dynasty  which  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains  and  incurred  so  much  guilt  to 
publish  on  firm  foundations^  His  son  Abijah  being 
sick,  he  sent  hia  wife,  disguised,  to  consult  the  prophet 
Ahijah,  who  had  predicted  that  he  should  be  king  of 
Israel  The  prophet,  although  he  had  become  blind 
with  age,  knew  the  queen,  and  saluted  her  with,  "Ck)me 
in,  thou  Mrife  of  Jeroboam,  for  I  am  sent  to  thee  with 
Iwfavy  tidings."  These  were  not  merely  that  the  son 
should  die— for  that  was  intended  in  mercy  to  one  who 
alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  God,  and  was  the  only  one  who  should  obtain 
an  honored  grave— but  that  his  race  should  be  violently 
and  utteriy  extinguished:  "I  will  take  away  the  rem- 
nant of  the  house  of  Jejoboaro  as  a  man  taketh  away 
dung,  tiU  it  be  all  gone**  (1  Kings  xiv,  1-18).  The  son 
wed  as  soon  as  the  mother  crossed  the  threshold  on  her 
return;  and,  as  the  death  of  Jeroboam  himself  is  the 
next  event  recorded,  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  long 
Wffvive  his  son  (1  Kings  xiv,  20).  B.C.  early  in  961.— 
Kitto.    (See  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  lUtutrationa,  ad  loc) 


'^Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house  of 
Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recordeii  is  a  battle 
with  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam,  in  which,  in  spite  of  a 
skilful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and  of  much  supe- 
rior force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  the  time  lost  three 
important  cities— Beth-el,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephraim.  The 
Targum  on  Ruth  iv,  20  mentions  Jeroboam's  having 
stauoned  guards  on  the  roads,  which  guards  had  been 
slain  by  the  people  of  Netophah ;  but  what  is  here  al- 
luded to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we  have  at  present  no 
clew  to*'  (Smith).  The  Sept.  has  a  long  addition  to  the 
Biblical  account  (at  1  Kings  xii,  24),  evidently  taken 
from  some  apocryphal  source.  Josephus  simply  follows 
the  Hebrew  text.  (See  Caasel,  KOniff  Jeroboam^  Erfurt, 
1857.) 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoash,  and  the  four- 
teenth king  of  Israel,  for  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  B.C. 
823-782  (2  Kings  xiv,  23).  He  followed  the  example 
of  the  first  Jeroboam  in  keeping  up  the  idolatry  of  the 
golden  calves  (2  Kings  xiv,  24).  Nevertheless,  the  Lord 
had  pity  upon  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv,  26),  the  time  of  its 
ruin  had  not  yet  come,  and  this  reign  was  long  and 
flourishing,  being  contemporary  with  those  of  Amaziah 
(2  Kings  xiv,  23)  and  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xv,  1)  over  Ju- 
dah. Jeroboam  brought  to  a  successful  result  the  wans 
which  his  father  had  undertaken,  and  was  always  vic- 
torious over  the  Syrians  (comp.  2  Kings  xiii,  4 ;  xiv,  26, 
27).  He  even  took  their  chief  cities  of  Damascus  (2 
Kings  xiv,  28 ;  Amos  i,  3-5)  and  Hamath,  which  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  David,  and  re- 
stored to  the  realm  of  Israel  the  ancient  eastern  limits 
from  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea  (2  Kings  xiv,  25 ;  Amos 
vi,  14).  Ammon  and  Moab  were  reconquered  (Amos  i, 
13;  ii,  1-3);  the  Transjordanic  tribes  were  restored  to 
their  territory  (2  Kings  xiii,  5 ;  1  Chron.  v,  17-22).  But 
it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration.  The  sanctuar}'  at 
Beth-el  w^as  kept  up  in  royal  state  (Amos  vii,  13),  while 
drunkermess,  licentiousness,  and  oppression  prevailed  in 
the  country  (Amos  ii,  6-8 ;  iv,  1 ;  vi,  6 ;  Hos.  iv,  12-14 ; 
i,  2),  and  idoktry  was  united  with  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah (Hos.  iv,  13 ;  xiii,  6).  During  this  reign  lived  the 
prophets  Hosea  (Hos.  i,  1),  Joel  (comp.  Joel  iii,  16  with 
Amos  i,  12),  Amos  (Amos  i,  1),  and  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv, 
25).  In  Amos  vii,  1 1,  Amaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Beth- 
el, in  reporting  what  he  called  the  conspiracy  of  Amos 
against  Jeroboam,  represents  the  prophet  as  declaring 
that  Jeroboam  should  die  by  the  sword ;  and  some  would 
regard  this  as  a  prophecy  that  had  failed  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, as  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  death  was  other 
than  natural,  for  he  was  buried  -with  his  ancestors  in 
state  (2  Kings  xiv,  29),  although  the  interregnum  of 
deven  years  which  inter\'ened  before  the  accession  of 
his  son  Zechariah  (2  Kings  xiv,  23,  comp.  with  xv,  8) 
argues  some  political  disorder  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(see  the  Studten  vnd  Kritiken,  1847,  iii,  648).  But  the 
probability  rather  is  that  the  high-priest,  who  displayed 
the  true  spirit  of  a  persecutor,  gave  an  unduly  specific 
and  offensive  turn  to  the  wordis  of  Amos,  in  order  to  in- 
flame Jeroboam  the  more  against  him.  The  only  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  where  his  name  occurs  are  2  Kings 
xiii,  13 ;  xiv,  16, 23, 27, 28, 29 ;  xv,  1,  8 ;  1  Chron.  v,  17 ; 
Hos.  i,  1 ;  Amos  i,  1 ;  vii,  9, 10, 11 ;  in  all  others  the  for- 
mer Jeroboam  is  intended.    See  Isra)£L,  kingdom  of. 

• 

Jeroliain  (Heb.  Yerocham'y  drtl*^,  cherisked)y  the 
name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'UpffxiijX,  'Upopodfjiy  'Upiafi.)  The  son 
of  Elihu  (Eliab,  Eliel),  and  father  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's 
father  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Chron.  viy  27, 34).    RC.  ante  1142. 

2.  (Sept.  'Upodfi  V,  r.  'Ipoa/i.)  An  inhabitant  of 
Gedor,  and  father  of  Joelah  and  Zebadiah,  two  of  the 
Benjamite  archers  who  joined  David's  band  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii,  7).     RC.  ante  1055. 

3.  (Sept.  'Iwpdfi  V.  r.  'I(>wa/3.)  The  father  of  Aza- 
reel,  which  latter  was  "  captain"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  un- 
der David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  22).  RC. 
ante  1017. 
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4.  (Sept.  'I<i»pa/i.)  Father  of  Azariah,  which  Utter 
is  the  first  mentione<l  of  the  two  of  that  name  among 
the  "captains  of  hundretU"  with  whom  Jeboiada  plan- 
ned the  restoration  of  prince  Jehoash  to  the  throne  (2 
Chron.  xxiii,  1).     B.C  ante  876. 

5.  (Sept.  'hpodfi  v.  r.  Ipodfi.)  The  father  of  sev- 
eral Benjamite  chiefs  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
viii,  27).     B.C.  apparently  ante  588.     See  No.  6. 

6.  (Sept  Upodfi  V.  r.  Upofiodfi.)  The  father  of  Ib- 
neiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  Benjamite  chiefs  res- 
ident at  Jerusalem  (I  Chron.  ix,  8).  RC.  apparently 
ante  636.     Possibly  identical  with  the  preceding. 

7.  (Sept.  hpadfji  v.  r.  Ipaa'/i.)  The  son  of  Pashur, 
and  father  of  Adaiah,  which  last  was  one  of  the  chief 
priests  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).  B.C. 
apparently  ante  536. 

8.  (Sept.  'Upodfi.)  The  son  of  Pelaliah,  and  father 
of  Adaiah,  which  last  was  one  of  the  chief  priests  resi- 
dent at  Jcnisalcm  aflcr  the  Exile  (Neh.  xi,  12).  B.C. 
ante  440.  Perhaps,  however,  this  Jeroham  was  the 
same  with  No.  7. 

Jerome  (fully  Latinized  Sophronius  Eusthius  Hie' 
rontfmu3\  generally  known  as  Saint  Jerome,  one  of 
the  most  leameil  and  able  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Western  Church,  was  bom  at  Stridon,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  (but  whose  site  is 
now  unknown,  as  the  place  was  destroj'ed  by  the  Goths 
in  A.D.  377),  at  some  period  between  881  and  845 — ac- 
cording to  Schaff,  it  probably  occurred  near  845.  His 
parents  were  both  Christians.  His  early  education  was 
superintendetl  by  his  father,  after  which  he  studied 
Greek  and  Latm  rhetoric  and  philosophy  under  iElitis 
Donatus  at  Rome.  >Vhile  a  resident  in  this  Christian 
city  he  was  admitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  decided 
to  devote  liis  life,  in  rigid  abstinence,  to  the  service  of 
hb  Master.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  a  visit  which 
he  made  to  Gaul  was  undertaken  before  or  after  this 
important  event.  At  any  rate,  about  870  we  find  him 
at  Treves  and  at  Aquileia,  busy  in  transcribing  the  com- 
mentaries of  Hilarius  on  the  Psalms,  and  a  work  on  the 
sj'nods  by  the  same  author;  and  in  composing  his  first 
theological  essay,  De  muliere  septies  j)ercuMa,  the  letter 
to  rnn9centiu8.  In  373  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
East,  in  company  with  his  friends  Innoccntius,  Evagri- 
ua,  and  Heliodonis,  and  (mally  settled  for  a  time  at  An- 
tioch.  Bluing  his  residence  at  this  place  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  fever,  and  in  a  dream  which  he  had  in 
tills  sickness  he  fancied  liimself  called  before  the  judg- 
ment bar  of  God,  and  as  a  heathen  Ciceronian  (ho  hatl 
hitherto  given  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers)  so  severely  reprimanded  and  scourged 
that  even  the  angels  inteTcede<l  for  him  from  sympathy 
with  his  youth,  and  he  himself  was  le<l  to  take  the  sol- 
emn vow  hereafter  to  forsake  the  study  and  reading  of 
worldly  books,  a  pledge  which,  however,  he  did  not  ad- 
here to  in  after  life.  A  marked  religious  fervor  thence- 
forth animated  Jerome;  a  devotion  to  monastic  hab- 
its became  the  ruling  principle,  we  might  say  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  desert  of 
Chalcij  in  374,  and  there  spent  four  years  in  penitential 
exercises  and  in  study,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  his  active 
and  restless  spirit  soon  brought  him  again  upon  the 
public  stage,  and  involved  him  in  all  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  those  controversial  times. 
See  Meletius.  In  379  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by 
bishop  Paulinus  in  Antioch,  without  receiving  charge 
of  a  congregation,  as  he  preferred  the  itinerant  life  of 
a  monk  and  student  to  a  fixe<l  office.  About  380  he 
journeyed  to  Constantinople,  where,  although  past  a 
student's  age,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  feet  of  the  celebrated  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  to 
listen  to  the  anti-Arian  sermons  of  this  learned  father 
of  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  pupil  and  instructor  soon 
b?carae  great  friends ;  and  there  resulted  from  his  study 
'•'»  (Jreek  language  and  literature,  to  which  much  of 
\c  and  attention  was  here  devoted,  several  trans- 


lations from  the  i\Titing8  of  the  early  Greek  iaibos, 
among  which  the  roost  important  are  the  Chronide  of 
Ensebius,  and  the  homilies  of  Origen  on  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  It  cost  Jerome  no  small  sacriiicc  to  tear  faii»- 
self  away  from  his  friend  and  instructor  to  return  in  ^ 
to  Rome  as  mediator  in  the  Meletian  schism,  whidi 
greatly  agitated  the  Church  of  Antiocli  at  tlda  tkor. 
In  a  council  which  was  convened  at  Rome  Jerome  t<»cjk 
a  prominent  part,  and  afterwards  acted  as  secretazr  le 
the  Roman  pontiff.  By  his  adherence  to  I>ammii,t 
close  friendship  sprang  up  between  these  two  great 
men,  which  was  broken  only  by  the  death  of  the  poii- 
titr.  Some  writers  have  criticised  the  conduct  of  Je- 
rome against  the  Eastern  churches,  and  believe  that 
Dttmasus  purchased  the  influence  of  Jerome  Ibr  his 
party;  but  for  this  opinion, as  well  as  for  that  of  ochens 
that  the  domineering  manner  of  Damasua.  made  Jenrae 
pliant  and  servile,  there  arc  no  good  groouds;  indeed, 
Jerome  was  too  independent  and  determined  in  dur- 
acter  ever  to  be  swayed  in  his  opinion  by  the  wiQof 
others.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  flattery  which  Dkd- 
asus  bestowed  on  Jerome  by  recognising  his  abilitiet  si 
superior,  and  urging  him  to  undertake  thom  vast  ex- 
egedcal  labors  which  finally  resulted  in  presenting  the 
Church  with  a  revised  Latin  version  of  the  BiUe  (an 
below  on  the  Vultfate)^  was  what  drew  Jerome  to  Tkm- 
asus,  and  made  him  one  of  the  bishop's  most  faithfol 
adherents. 

Jerome's  fame  as  a  man  of  eloquence,  learning,  and 
sanctity  was  at  this  period  in  it«  zenith,  and  he  im- 
proved his  advantages  to  further  the  interests  of  iw»- 
nasticism.  Ever>'whcre  he  extolled  the  merit  of  tfa^ 
mode  of  life,  though  it  had  hitherto  found  few  ad- 
vocates at  Rome,  aiid  the  clergy  had  even  ^idaitlr 
opposed  it.  He  commended  monastic  seclusion  eira 
against  the  will  of  ])arents,  interpreting  the  wonl  c^ 
the  Lord  about  forsaking  father  and  mother  »  if  nK>- 
nasticism  and  Christianity  were  the  same.  ''Thoi^ 
thy  mother,  with  flowing  hair  and  rent  garments,  dvokl 
show  thee  the  breasts  which  have  nourished  thee; 
though  thy  father  should  lie  upon  the  threshold;  vet 
depart  thou,  treading  over  thy  father,  and  fiy  with  dnr 
eyes  to  the  standard  of  the  cross.  .  .  .  The  lore  of 
God  and  the  fear  of  hell  easUy  rend  the  bonds  of 
the  household  asunder.  The  holy  Scripture  indeed 
enjoins  obedience  to  parents,  but  he  who  loves  them 
more  than  Christ  loses  his  souL  .  .  .  O  desert,  when 
the  flowers  of  Christ  arc  blooming  I  O  solitude,  wfaere 
the  stones  for  the  new  Jerusalem  are  prepared !  O  re- 
treat, which  rejoices  in  the  friendship  of  God!  What 
doest  thou  in  the  world,  my  brother,  with  thy  6««l 
greater  than  the  world?  How  long  wilt  thou  remain 
in  the  shadow  of  roofs,  and  in  the  smoky  dungeui  cf 
cities?  Believe  me,  I  see  here  more  of  the  light"  (Ep. 
xiv).  Many  pious  persons  placed  themsdves  under  his 
spiritual  direction;  *'evcn  the  senator  Pammachins. 
son-in-law  to  Paula  (one  of  Jerome^s  most  cdebrattd 
female  converts),  ami  heir  to  a  fortune,  gave  his  gooAi 
to  the  poor,  exchanged  the  purple  for  the  cowl,  exposed 
himself  to  the  mockery  of  his  colleagues,  and  bccasie, 
in  the  flattering  language  of  Jerome,  the  general-iii- 
chief  of  Roman  monks,  the  first  of  monks  in  the  fint  of 
cities"  (Schafr,  ii,  21 1).  His  converts  for  the  monastic 
life  were,  however,  mainly  of  the  female  sex,  and  mosth 
daughters  and  widowo  of  the  most  wealthy  and  hofDon- 
ble  classes  of  Rome.  These  petridan  converts  "he 
gathered  as  a  select  circle  around  him ;  he  expounded 
to  them  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  which  some  of  those 
Roman  ladies  were  very  well  read ;  ho  answered  thor 
questions  of  conscience ;  he  incited  them  to  celibate  life, 
lavish  beneficence,  and  enthusiastic  asceticism ;  and  flat- 
tered their  spiritiud  vanity  by  extravagant  pnisesb  lie 
was  the  oracle,  biographer,  admirer,  and  eulogist  of 
these  holy  women,  who  constituted  the  spiritual  nobilky 
of  Catholic  Rome."  .  .  .  But  ^  his  intimacy  with  these 
distinguished  women,  whom  he  admired  more,  periopR. 
than  they  admired  him,  together  witli  hb  luispaiing  at- 
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tacks  npon  the  immoralities  of  the  Roman  clergy  and 
of  the  higher  classes,  drew  upon  him  much  unjust  cen- 
sore  and  groundless  calumny,  which  he  met  rather  with 
indignant  scorn  and  satire  than  with  quiet  dignity  and 
Christian  meekness;"  and  when  his  patron  Damasus 
(lied,  in  A.D.  884,  he  found  it  necessary^  or,  at  least, 
thought  it  the  more  prudent  oours^  to  quit  Rome,  and  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  East.  As  "  the  solitudes  of  Europe 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  sanctiiied  to  satisfy  a  passion 
for  holy  seclusion,"  by  which  Jerome  was  now  wholly 
controlled,  and  **as  the  celebrity  attending  on  ascetic 
privations  was  still  chiefly  confined  to  the  Eastern 
world,  Jerome  bade  adieu  to  his  native  hills,  to  his  he- 
reditary property,  to  pontifical  Rome  herself,"  and,  after 
touching  at  Rhegtum  and  Cyprus,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
visit  with  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  and  a  short 
stay  at  Antioch,  he  continued  hb  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  finally  settled  in  386  at  Bethlehem.  "  In  a 
retreat  so  well  qualified  to  nourish  religious  emotion 
even  in  the  most  torpid  heart,  the  zeal  of  Jerome  did 
not  slumber,  but  rather  seemed  to  catch  fVesh  fire  from  the 
objects  and  the  recollections  which  surrounded  him. . . . 
In  that  peaceful,  pure,  and  pious  solitude,  where  it  was 
natiual  enough  that  he  should  exaggerate  the  mer- 
its of  mortification,  and  fasting,  and  celibacy,  and  pil- 
grimage, and  disparage  the  substantial  virtues,  which 
he  could  rarely  witness,  and  which  he  could  never  prac- 
tice," he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  further  study  of 
the  sacred  language,  and  here  completed  the  great  lit- 
erary labor  of  his  life,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  followed  to  this  place  by  several  of  his  lady 
friends,  one  of  whom,  Paula  (q.  v.),  founded  here  four  con- 
vents— three  fur  nuns,  one  for  monks — the  last  of  which 
she  placed  under  the  caro  of  Jerome.  But  his  life,  even 
in  this  retreat,  was  by  no  means  a  quiet  or  peaceful  one : 
¥rild  and  awfid  as  the  abode  was,  it  did  not  deter  liim 
from  sending  forth  from  these  solitudes  fiery  and  vehe- 
ment invectives  not  only  against  the  opponents  of 
Church  orthodoxy,  like  Helndius  (against  whom  he 
hM  appeared  before  in  384),  Jovinian  (q.  v.),  Vigilan- 
tius  (q.  v.),  and  the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  but  he  engaged  in 
controversies  even  with  his  former  firiend  Rufinus  (q.  v. ; 
see  also  Origenistic  Controversy),  and  in  a  moder- 
ate form  even  with  St.  Augustine  (see  Mohler,  Vcrmiachte 
Schri/ten,  i,  1  sq. ;  Hieron.  Opera j  ed.  Vail,  i,  632  sq.) 
By  Ws  controversy  with  the  Pelagians  he  had  endan- 
gered his  life,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fiee  from  Bethle- 
hem, and  to  live  in  concealment  for  over  two  years.  In 
418  he  returned  again  to  his  monastery  at  Bethlehem, 
worn  out  in  body  and  mind  by  unceasing  toil,  privations, 
and  anxieties,  and,  seized  by  sickness,  his  feeble  frame 
soon  gave  wav,  and  he  died  in  419  or  420  (some  say 
Sept.  30,  420).' 

The  infhienee  which  Jerome  exerted  on  his  contem- 
poraries, the  prominence  which  they  assigned  him,  and 
the  r^ard  which  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  since 
bestowed  npon  him,  may  be  justified  in  view  of  the 
customs  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  by 
considering  both  the  sunny  and  shadowy  side,  not 
only  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  4th  century,  that  we  can  accord  to  him  a  place 
among  the  great  teachers  and  holy  men  of  the  early 
Church,  and  can  afford  to  overlook  the  glaring  incon- 
sistencies and  violent  passions  which  disfigure  him  so 
greatly,  and  which  have  inclined  Protestant  writers  not 
unfrequently  to  call  him  "  a  Church  father  of  doubtful 
character."  We  think  Dr.Vilmar  {Jahrbiicher  deuisch- 
fr  TkeoL  x,  746)  has  best  delineated  Jerome's  character 
when  be  says,  "Jerome  yielded  to  the  spirit  which  an- 
imated the  Church  in  his  day,  and  willingly  intrusted 
hb  spiritual  development  to  her  care  in  so  far  as  he 
lacked  independent  judgment.  "And  it  is  in  this  that 
his  greatness  consists,  in  his  ability  well  to  discern  the 
true  wants  and  opinions  of  his  day  from  the  vacillating 
views  of  the  masses,  and  the  capricious  indinations  of 
the  losa  of  momentary  power.  No  opposition  could 
move  him  from  the  defence  of  anything  when  once  dis- 


cerned by  him  as  a  truth.  .  .  .  Where  be  judged  him- 
self to  be  in  the  right,  he  manifested  the  energy  worthy 
of  a  Roman,  even  though  the  world  was  against  him." 
Thus  he  hesitated  not  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  all 
Rome  when  once  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  come 
forward  as  a  promoter  of  monasticism  "in  a  country 
where  it  was  as  yet  but  little  loved,  in  the  great  capita], 
where  the  rigidly  ascetic  tendency  came  into  collision 
with  the  propei»ities  and  interests  of  many,"  and  where 
"  he  could  not  fail,  even  on  this  score,  to  incur  the  ha- 
tred of  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity"  (Neander, 
ii,  683).  StiU,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  that  however 
greatly  we  regret  this  attitude  of  Jerome  in  behalf  of 
monachism,  which,  at  this  early  period  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  Chureh,  may  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  that 
such  great  personal  sacrifices  and  privations  were  the 
only  proofs  which  the  young  convert  could  bring  to 
evince  his  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  Mas- 
ter, yet "  no  one  has  denounced,  no  one  has  branded  more 
energetically  than  he  the  failse  monks,  the  false  penitents, 
the  false  widows  and  virgins.  He  points  out  with  a 
bold  hand  all  the  faults  and  dangers  of  the  instit4ition," 
so  far,  of  course,  as  an  advocate  of  monasticism  could 
have  ventured  to  do  it  at  all  (compare  Alontalembcrt, 
Monks  of  the  W^esty  i,  406  sq. ;  Lea,  Celibacy ^  p.  72  sq.). 
Jerome,  in  short,  was  in  the  service  of  the  popular  opin- 
ion, and  yet  never  yidded  to  the  opinion  of  the  day. 
In  the  opinion  of  Neander,  Jerome's  "  better  qualities 
were  obscured  by  the  great  defects  of  his  character,  by 
his  mean  passions,  his  easily  offended  vanity,  his  love 
of  controversy  and  of  rule,  his  pride,  so  often  concealed 
under  the  garb  of  humility."  Much  milder  is  the  judg- ' 
ment  of  Dr.  Schaff,  who  pronoimces  Jerome  "indeed 
an  accomplished  and  most  sen'iceable  scholar,  and  a 
zealout  entkuskist  for  all  which  his  age  counted  holy 
.  .  .  .  and  tfint  he  reflected  with  the  virtues  the  fail- 
ings also  of  his  age  and  of  the  monastic  system,"  adding 
in  a  foot-note  that  "among  later  Protestant  historians 
opinion  has  become  somewhat  more  favorable,"  though 
he  again  modifies  this  statement  by  saying  that  this 
has  reference  "  rather  to  his  learning  than  to  his  nooral 
character." 

The  Vulgatf, — Jerome  gave  also  great  offence  to  his 
contemporaries  by  his  attempt  to  correct  the  I^tin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  then  "  become  greatly  distorted  by  the 
blending  together  of  different  translations,  the  mixing  up 
with  each  other  of  the  different  Gospels,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  transcribers."  This  he  successfully  completed, 
and  it  is  regarded  by  all  Biblical  scholars  as  "by  far  the 
most  important  and  valuable"  work  of  Jerome,  in  it- 
self constituting  "  an  immortal  service"  to  the  Christian 
Chureh.  "Above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  even  all 
his  successors  down  to  the  16th  century,  Jerome,  by  his 
linguistic  knowledge,  his  Oriental  travel,  and  his  entire 
culture,  was  best  fitted,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  man  to  un- 
dertake and  successfully  execute  so  gigantic  a  task — 
a  task  which  just  then,  with  the  approaching  separa- 
tion of  East  and  West,  and  the  decay  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  Christen- 
dom, was  of  the  highest  necessity.  Here,  as  so  often 
in  history,  we  plainly  discern  the  hand  of  divine  Prov- 
idence" (Schaff).  He  had  been  urged  to  undertake 
this  work  by  bbhop  Damasus,  and  it  was  commenced, 
as  already  noted,  while  Jerome  was  yet  a  resident  at 
Rome,  and  had  there  amended  the  translation  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Psalms.  In  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem 
he  extended  this  work  to  the  whole  Bible,  supported  in 
his  task,  it  is  generally  believed,  by  the  Hexapla  of  Or- 
igen,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  the 
library  at  Oesarea.  "  Even  this  was  a  bold  widertak- 
ing,  by  which  he  must  expose  himself  to  being  loaded 
with  reproaches  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in  their  igno- 
rance, which  they  identified  with  a  pious  simplicity,  were 
wont  to  condemn  every  deviation  from  the  traditional 
text,  however  necessary  or  salutary  it  might  be.  They 
were  very  ready  to  see,  in  any  change  of  the  only  text 
which  was  known  to  them,  a  falsification,  without  in- 
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qniring  any  further  into  the  reason  of  the  alteration. 
Yet  here  he  had  in  his  favor  the  authority  of  a  Roman 
bishop,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  this  case  it  was  im- 
possible to  oppose  to  him  a  translation  estAblished  and 
transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  a  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  text  hitherto  received. . . .  But  he  must 
have  ^ven  far  greater  offence  by  another  useful  under- 
taking, viz.  a  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
according  to  the  Alexandrian  translation,  which  before 
this  had  alone  been  accepted,  but  according  to  the  He- 
brew. This  appeared  to  many,  even  of  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  ignorant  persons,  a  great  piece 
of  impiety — to  pretend  to  imderstand  the  Old  Testament 
better  than  the  seventy  inspired  interpreters — ^better 
than  the  apostles  who  had  followed  this  translation,  and 
who  would  have  given  another  translation  if  they  had 
considered  it  to  be  necessary — to  allow  one's  self  to  be 
80  misled  by  Jews  as  for  their  accommodation  to  falsify 
the  writinga  of  the  Old  Testament  !*"  (Neander,  Church 
History,  ii,  684  sq.)  But  with  the  opposition  there  came 
also  friends,  and  among  his  supporters  he  counted  even 
Augustine,  until  gradually  it  was  introduced  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  West.  Of  this  great  work,  as  a  whole. 
Dr.  Schaff  thus  speaks  (CA.  Ilistorif,  iii,  976  sq.) :  "  The 
Vulgate  takes  the  tirst  place  among  the  Bible  versions 
of  the  ancient  Church.  It  exerted  the  same  influence 
upon  Latin  Christendom  as  the  Septuagint  upon  Greek, 
and  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  mother  of  most  of  the 
earlier  versions  in  the  European  vernaculars.  It  is 
made  immediately  from  the  original  languages,  though 
with  the  use  of  all  accessible  helps,  and  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Itala  as  Luther's  Bible  is  to  the  older  German 
versions.  From  the  present  stage  of  Biblical  philology 
and  exegesis  the  Vulgate  can  be  charged,  indeed,  with 
innumerable  faults,  uiaccuracies,  inconsistencies,  and  ar- 
bitrary dealing  in  particulars;  but,  notwithstanding 
these,  it  deserves,  as  a  whole,  the  highest  praise  for  the 
boldness  with  which  it  went  back  from  the  half-deified 
Septuagint  directly  to  the  original  Hebrew;  for  its 
union  of  fidelity  and  fVeedom ;  and  for  the  dignity, 
clearness,  and  gracefulness  of  iu  style.  Accordingly, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  it  very 
naturally  became  the  clerical  Bible  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, and  so  continued  to  be  till-  the  genius  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
England,  returning  to  the  original  text,  and  still  fur- 
ther penetrating  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
ivith  the  continual  help  of  the  Vulgate,  produced  a 
number  ot  popular  Bibles,  which  were  the  same  to  the 
evangelical  laity  that  the  Vulgate  had  been  for  many 
centuries  to  the  Catholic  clergy.  This  high  place  the 
Vulgate  holds  even  to  this  day  in  the  Ronuui  Church, 
where  it  is  unwarrantably  and  perniciously  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  origmaL''    See  Vuloatk. 

Jeronu^s  other  Writings. — As  the  result  of  his  crit- 
ical labors  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have  also  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis,  the  major  and  minor  prophets, 
Ecclesiastes,  Job,  on  some  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  and  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Titus,  and  Philemon,  besides  translations  of  different 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  All  these  pro- 
ductions Dr.  Schaff  pronounces  "  the  most  instructive 
we  have  from  the  Latin  Church  of  that  day,  not  except- 
ing even  those  of  Augustine,  which  otherwise  greatly 
surpass  them  in  theological  depth  and  spiritual  unction." 
Alban  Butler  thus  speaks  of  Jerome's  exegetical  labors : 
*'  Nothiug  has  rendered  St.  Jerome  so  famous  as  his  crit- 
ical labors  on  the  holy  Scriptures.  For  this  the  Church 
acknowledges  him  to  have  been  raised  by  God  through 
a  special  providence,  and  particularly  assisted  from 
above,  and  she  styles  him  the  greatest  of  all  her  doc- 
tors in  expounding  the  divine  oracles."  To  works  of 
an  exegetical  character  in  a  wider  sense  belong  also  bis 
Liber  de  interpretatione  nomimtm  Hebraicorum^  or  De 
ftondnibus  Ilebr.  {Qpera^  iii,  1-120),  the  book  On  the  In- 
**>rprttali(m  of  the  Hebrew  Names,  an  etymological  lex- 
-I  of  the  proper  Names  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 


ments, useful  for  its  time,  but  in  many  respects  defec- 
tive, and  now  worthless;  and  Liber  de  siiu  ei  nomimbu 
looorum  Ilebraicorum,  usually  cited  under  the  title  £»• 
«c6m  Onomastieon  (urbium  et  locorum  S.  Scriptus) 
{Opera^  iii,  121-290),  a  free  translation  of  the  Ommta- 
ticon  of  Eusebius,  a  sort  of  Biblical  topcJogy  in  alpha- 
betical order,  stiU  considered  valuable  to  antiquarite 
scholarship. 

Yet  the  busy  life  which  Jerome  led,  and  the  ooctTo- 
versies  which  he  waged  in  behalf  of  rigid  orthodoxy  in 
Christian  belief,  prove  that,  so  far  from  confining  bioiRlf 
to  the  production  of  exegetical  works,  be  was  emplortd 
on  almost  every  subject — biography,  history,  and  ibe 
vast  field  of  th^logy,  and  in  all  he  wielded  the  p«  of 
a  scholar,  in  a  (Latin)  style  acknowledged  by  all  to  k 
both  pure  and  terse.  ^The  phraseology  of  Joome.' 
says  Prod  W.  Ramsay  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Romas 
Biog,  B.  v.),  "■  is  exceedingly  pure,  bearing  ain[^  teti- 
mony  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  mtiat  have  stu&ni 
the  choicest  models.  No  one  can  read  the  Valgate 
without  being  struck  by  the  contrast  which  it  preMna 
in  the  classic  simplicity  of  its  language  to  the  dcgcns- 
ate  affectation  of  Apuleius,  and  the  barbarous  ofascunty 
of  Ammianus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical  vrii- 
crs."  We  lack  the  space  to  go  into  further  deUib  oa 
his  \'aried  productions,  and  are  obliged  to  refer  fof  » 
more  detailed  statement  to  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  amlP^ 
mtm  Biog,  (Lond.  1859,  roy.  8vo),  ii,  401  sq^  and  Hodez, 
Kouv,  Biog,  Ginirale^  xxvi,  681  sq.  In  shurt,  ^  JerooK 
excelled"  (sax's  Dr.  Eadie,  in  Appleton*s  Cydcp,  Bw^.) 
"all  his  contemporaries  in  eruditttHi.  He  wanted  tlw 
glowing  fancy  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  serene  tempa 
and  symmetrical  intellect  of  Augustine,  bat  he  was  be- 
yond them  both  in  critical  skill  and  taste.  His  finilts 
lie  upon  the  surface— a  hot  and  hasty  disposition,  which 
so  resented  every  opposition,  and  magnified  trifies,  tloi, 
in  bis  towering  passion,  he  heaped  upon  opponents  op- 
probrious epithets  and  coarse  in\'ective.  Haste,  ea^- 
ness,  and  acerbity  appear  also  in  his  letters  and  exposi- 
tions. His  mode  of  life  murt  have  greatly  aggravstnl 
thb  touchiness  and  irascibility,  as  it  deprived  him  d 
the  mollifying  influence  of  society  and  friendship.  VSs 
heart  was  estranged  from  human  svmpathies;  and,f«vr 
when  lighted  up  by  the  ardors  of  his  indignant  pasioiu 
it  was,  like  his  own  cell,  cold,  gloomy,  and  uninvitii^ 
The  works  of  Jerome  will  always  maintain  for  him  the 
esteem  of  Christendom.  There  is  in  them  a  great  deal 
that  is  baseless,  fanciful,  and  one-sided,  bat  veiy  moch 
that  is  useful  and  instructive  in  exegesis  and  theofegv." 
A  still  greater,  and  to  us  nearer  authority.  Dr.  Sdiaff 
{Ch,  History  J  iii,  987  sq.),  thus  sums  ap  the  position  and 
work  of  Jerome  in  the  Christian  Church:  ** Orthodox 
in  theology  and  Christology,  semi-Pelagian  in  anthro- 
pology, Romanizing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Chmch  ai:4 
tradition,  anti-chiliastic  in  eschatology,  legalistic  acd 
ascetic  in  ethics,  a  violent  fighter  of  all  heresies,  a  ia- 
natical  apologist  of  all  monkish  extravagances^  Jooese 
was  revered  throughout  the  Catholic  middle  age  as  ibe 
patron  saint  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  leanuap 
and,  next  to  Augustine,  as  maximus  doctor  eedesite ;  tot 
by  his  enthusicstic  love  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  his  re- 
course to  the  original  languages,  hb  classic  tian^ttioa 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  manifold  exegetical  merits,  he  also 
played  materially  into  the  hands  of  the  Reformation, 
and  as  a  scholar  and  an  author  still  takes  the  first  ruik, 
and  as  an  influential  theologian  the  second  (after  Au- 
gustine), among  the  Latin  fathers." 

Of  the  various  editions  of  Jerome's  works  a  detail- 
ed account  is  given  by  Schonemann  (^Bibliotheen  Pa- 
trum  lAitinorum,  i,  c  4,  §  8).  Parts  of  them  wev 
early  published,  but  the  first  critical  edition  cf  h» 
writings  collectively  was  given  to  the  public  in  1516k 
It  was  superintended  by  Erasmus,  with  the  asetsUnrr 
of  CEcolampadius  (Basle,  9  vols.  foL ;  reprinted  in  l^ 
and  1537,  the  last  edition  being  the  best;  and  abo  tf 
Lyons,  1580,  in  8  vols.  foL).  Another  critical  editioa 
was  prepared  by  Marianas  Victorinus  (Rome,  1666-71 
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9  yolft  foL;  rq[>rinted  at  Paris,  1578, 1608, 4  toIb^  and 
in  164a,  9  vols.).  The  Proteetant  Adam  Tribbechovios 
prepared  an  edition  which  was  published  at  Frankfort^ 
on-tbe-Main  and  at  Leipsic,  1684, 12  vols.  foL ;  then  ap- 
peared the  Benedictine  edition  prepared  by  John  Mar- 
tianaj  and  Anton  Pouget  (Paris,  1693-1706, 5  vols.  foL), 
which  was,  however,  Ikr  inferior  to,  and  was  wholly  su- 
perseded by,  the  last  and  best  of  all,  preparcjg^y  Do- 
minicus  YallarBl  and  Sdpio  Maffei  (Verona,  l7n-42,  11 
vols.  foL;  reprinted,  with  improvements,  Yea  1766-72). 
The  edition  of  Migne,  Paris  (Petit-Montrooge),  1845- 
46,  also  in  11  vols.  (torn,  xxii-xxx  of  the  P(Urologia 
LctU)y  ^'notwithstanding  the  boastful  title,  is  only  an 
uncritical  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Vallarsi,  with  unes- 
sential changes  in  the  <Mrder  of  arrangement;  the  Vita 
Hieronjfmiaad  the  Tettimonia  de  Bieronymo  being  trans- 
fared  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fiist  volume,  which  is 
niore  convenient"  (Dr.  Schaif ).  The  so-called  Comes 
of  Hieronymus  {LUfer  Comitis  Lectumarius)^  a  work  of 
great  value  for  the  history  of  liturgies,  is  fkJsely  attrib- 


uted to  Jerome,  and  belongs  to  a  later  period;  Ukewise 
bis  Martyrologiumy  and  sJb  of  the  epistles. 

See  Du  Pin,  NouvtUt  ntbHotk,  des  auteun  Eceles.  iii, 
100-140;  Tillemont,  Mim,  EccUm.  xii,  1-356 ;  Hartianay, 
LaViede  St.  Jerome  (Paris,  1706) ;  Joh.  Stilting,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  SepL  viii,  418-688  (Antw.  1762) ;  But- 
ler, Lives  of  the  Saints  (sub.  SepL  80);  Vallarsi  (in  Op, 
i^ierofi.  xj,  1-240) ;  Schrockh, /^»rcA«n^escA.  viii,  859  sq., 
and  especially  xi,  3-254 ;  Neander,  Ch,  HisL  ii,  682  sq. ; 
Schaff,  Ch.  J/iskny,  ii,  §  41 ;  iii,  §  177;  Sebastian  Dolci, 
Maximus  Hieronymus  Vita  sua  Scriptor,  (Ancon.  1750, 
4to) ;  Engelstoft,  Bieron.  Stridonensis,  interpresj  criti- 
cuSf  exegeta,  apologetOf  Mistoricus,  doctor,  monachus 
(Havn.  1798) ;  Ersch  und  (xmber's  EncycL  sect,  ii,  vol. 
viii ;  CoUombet,  Bistoire  de  St.  Jerome  (Lyons,  1844) ;  O. 
Zockler,  Bieronjfwnu,  sein  Leben  und  Wirhen.  (Gotha, 
1865, 8vo) ;  Revue  du  Deux  Mondes  (1865,  July  1).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Jerome  of  Prague,  one  of  the  earliest  and  aUest 
of  the  reformers  before  the  Beformation,  a  brave  defend- 
er of  the  truth,  and  a  most  devoted  friend  and  follower 
of  John  Hnss,  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Bohemian 
family,  whose  real  name  was  Faulfisdk.  Of  his  early 
history  all  data  are  wanting^  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  bom  about  1375,  as  he  is  known  to  have  been 
somewhat  younger  than  his  friend  Huss,  who  was  bom 
in  1369  (comp.  Neander,  Ch.  Bist.  v,  246).  After  stud- 
ying for  several  years  at  the  university  of  his  native 
place,  **  Jerome,  full  of  life  and  ardor,  of  an  enterprising 
apirit,  not  dispoeed  to  remain  still  and  quiet  a  long  time 
in  one  place,"  continued  his  studies  at  the  universities 
of  Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and  Oxtbrd,  from  each 
of  which  he  received  the  doctorate  of  divinity  (about 
1398-1400).  Endowed  with  great  natural  ability,  Je- 
rome obtained  from  such  an  extended  course  of  study 
advantages  which  soon  gave  him  great  reputation  for 
learning,  especially  as  he  was  one  of  the  few  knights 
in  Bohemia  who  had  manifested  any  xeai  for  science 
and  literary  culture.  But  if,  by  a  careful  cultivation  of 
his  superior  natural  abilities,  he  secured  fw  himself  the 
admiration  and  homage  of  the  men  of  letters,  it  is  un- 
qoestionaUe  that  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  ante-reformer  was  due,  in  the  main,  to  his  stay  at 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Wickliffe  (q.  v.),  and  at  once  enUsted  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  re- 
former. "  Until  now,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  when 
he  commenced  his  copy  of  the  Dialogus  et  Trialogus, 
''we  had  nothing  but  the  shell  of  science;  Wickliffe 
first  laid  open  the  kemeL"  It  is  thought  possible  by 
some  that  Jerome  had  read  these  worics  before  he  went 
to  Oxford,  and  that  his  esteem  for  the  writer,  whom  he 
eoold  conceive  only  as  a  man  of  a  noble,  acute,  and  re- 
markable mind,  had  attracted  him  to  Oxford  (compare 
Bohringenii:trc4«  Ckristi  u.d.Zeugen,i^%n)\  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  so  much  b  certain,  that,  on  his  return  to 
Prague,  Jercme  "professed  himself  an  open  favorer  of 
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him  (Wickliffe),  and,  finding  his  doctrines  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Bohemia,  and  that  Huss  was  at 
the  head  of  that  party  which  had  espoused  them,  he 
attached  himself  to  that  leader"  (Gilpin,  Lives,  p.  234; 
compare,  however,  Gillett,  lAfe  of  Buss,  i,  69).  May  28, 
1403,  the  University  of  Prague,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
archiepisoopal  officials  and  the  cathedral  chapter  of 
Prague,  publicly  condemned  the  writings  of  John  Wick- 
liffe as  hereticid,  in  spite  of  a  strong  opposition,  headed 
by  Johi4  Huss,  Jerome,  and  Master  Nicholas  of  Leito- 
mysl  (q.  v.).  R>r  some  time  past  there  had  been  grow- 
ing a  discontent  between  the  native  and  foreign  element 
represented  at  the  university.  When  that  institution 
of  learning  was  founded,  Prague  was  the  residence  of 
the  German  emperor,  but  that  city  was  also  the  capital 
of  Bohemia,  a  country  which  "  seemed  fitted  by  loca- 
tion and  general  features  to  become  one  of  the  foremost 
states  of  Europe,"  and  the  people,  aware  of  their  great 
natural  resources,  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  policy 
of  the  rulers  to  make  their  country  a  province  of  Ger- 
many. A  strong  feeling  of  natioiudity,  such  as  is  again 
witnessed  in  our  day,  developed  itself  in  every  Slavic 
heart,  and  gradually  Bohemian  literature,  a  nation's 
strength,  which  had  before  succumbed  to  the  German, 
b^^  to  revive,  and  with  it  th^re  came  a  longing  de- 
sire to  force  from  the  Germans  the  control  of  the  uni- 
versity, in  which  the  native  Bohemians  saw  themselves 
outvoted  by  strangers.  The  Germans  were  Nominal- 
ists, Wickliffe  a  Realist ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  his  writ- 
ings were  condemned,  even  though  the  Bohemians  were 
in  favor  of  the  Englishman  (see  Reichel,  See  of  Rome 
in  the  Middk  Ages,  p.  602  sq.;  Studien  und  KriHka:, 
1871,  ii,  297  sq.).  Here,  then,  came  an  opportunity  for 
Huss  and  his  Maids' to  strike  not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
religious  interests  of  their  countrymen,  but  to  become 
champions  of  their  nations  rights,  "and  on  this  side 
they  might  count  on  receiving  the  support  of  many  who 
did  not  agree  vrith  them  in  religious  and  doctrinal  mat- 
ters." They  could  count  on  the  most  influential  of  thf 
nobility;  even  king  Wenzel  himself  was  won  for  their 
cause.  He  was  induced  to  change  the  relati<m  of  votes 
at  the  University  at  Prague  in  rach  a  manner  that  the 
Bohemians  could  gain  the  ascendency,  and,  this  once 
done,  the  election  of  Huss  to  the  rectorate  of  the  univer- 
sity followed.  The  Germans,  of  course,  were  unwilling 
to  submit  readily  to  such  changes,  and  left  Prague  in 
large  numbers,  to  found  a  university  at  Leipzig.  They 
also  circulated  the  most  injurious  reports  respecting  the 
Hussites  (as  we  will  hereafter  call  the  adherents  of  Huss 
and  Jerome  for  convenience  sake).  In  the  mean  time 
also, "  by  the  express  admonition  of  the  pope,"  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  Zybneck,  had  issued  (in  1406)  a  de- 
cree ''that  henceforth  no  one,  under  severe  penalty, 
should  hold,  teach,  or,  for  purposes  of  academic  debate^ 
argue  in  fjavor  of  Wickliffe's  doctrines."  This  same 
Zybneck  was  the  legate  of  Gr^ory  XIL  To  thb  last 
pope  the  king  of  Bohemia  adhered  at  this  time,  but  in 
1409,  when  the  Council  of  Pisa  renounced  the  rival 
popes,  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XIH,  and  declare<l 
Alexander  V  the  legitimate  incumbent  of  the  papal 
chair,  Huss  inclined  to  favor  the  action  of  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  and  won  also  the  king  over  to  his  side,  through 
the  influence  of  Jerome,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite at  court.  This  brought  about  an  open  rapture 
with  Zybneck,  who  had  hitherto  hesitated  openly  to  at- 
tack Huss  and  Jenmie.  Now  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  delaying  the  decisive  conflict.  ''  He  issued  an 
ordinance  forbidding  all  teachers  of  the  university  who 
had  joined  the  party  of  the  cardinals  (who  controlled 
the  Council  of  Pisa)  against  the  schismatic  popes,  and 
had  thus  abandoned  the  cause  of  Gregory,  to  discharge 
apy  priestly  duties  within  his  diocese."  The  Bohemi- 
ans refused  to  obey  the  mandate;  the  archbishop  then 
complained  to  the  king,  and  found  that  he  was  power- 
less to  enforce  obedience  to  his  decrees;  neither  was  his 
master,  Gregory  XII,  able  to  do  it  Determined  to  con- 
quer, the  archbishop  now  suddenly  espoused  the  cause 
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of  the  ttvonger  Tivil  in  the  ptpacy,  and  appealed  to  Al- 
exander V  for  his  dedaioa  in  the  conflict  with  the  Bo- 
hemians. A  papal  bull  was  secnred  condemning  the 
articles  of  Wickliffe,  forbidding  preaching  in  private 
chapels,  and  anthoiizing  the  archbishop  to  appmnt  a 
oommiBsion  to  enfnxie  the  measures  adopted  by  him  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  spreading  heieey.  In  addition  to 
a  renewal  of  his  former  decrees,  the  archbishop  now 
condenmed  not  only  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  but  also 
those  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  as  well  as  those  of  t^eir  pre- 
decessors Milicz  and  Janow,  and  caused  them  to  be 
publicly  burned.  "The  deed  was  done.  The  books 
were  burned.  The  ban  of  the  Church  rested  on  those 
who  had  dared  to  object.  Doubtless  the  archbishop 
felt  that  he  had  secured  a  triumph.  He  had  executed 
the  papal  sentence,  and  prored  himself  an  able  instru- 
ment of  the  Church  party  who  had  instigated  him  to 
the  bold  deed.  But  it  provoked  move  than  it  overawed. 
The  king,  the  court,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  dti^ 
zens  of  Prague  were  enraged  and  embittered  by  it,  A 
cry  of  indignation  ran  throughout  Bohemia"  (Gillett, 
Huuy  i,  157).  Acts  of  violence  followed,  and,  as  is  too 
apt  to  be  the  case,  excesses  were  committed  by  maraud- 
ers, and  the  crime  charged  to  the  reformers.  The  king 
and  the  people  siding  with  the  Hussites,  it  remained  for 
the  papal  party  to  adopt  severer  measures;  these  were 
soon  found  in  the  proclamation  of  an  interdict  oo  the 
city  of  Prague,  and  the  excommunicatioa  of  the  leaden. 
Huss  left  the  dty  to  avoid  an  open  conflict  between  his 
countrymen,  and  Jerome  also  soon  quitted  the  place,  and 
went  to  Ofen  (1410).  But  Zybneck  was  unwilling  to  see 
his  opponent  abroad  proclaiming  everywhere  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliiie,  and  denouncing  even  popery.  Je- 
rome dared  to  propose  even  sudi  questions  as  these: 
Whether  the  pope  possessed  more  power  than  another 
priest,  and  whether  the  bread  in  the  Eudiarist  or  the 
body  of  Christ  possessed  more  virtue  in  the  mass  of  the 
Koman  pontiff  than  in  that  of  any  other  officiating  ec- 
clesiastic. Nay,  one  day,  while  in  an  open  square,  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  his  friends  and  adherents,  he  ex- 
posed two  sketches,  in  one  of  which  Christ's  disciples, 
on  one  side,  following,  with  naked  feet,  their  Master 
mounted  on  an  ass ;  while  on  the  other  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  were  represented  in  great  state  on  superb 
horses,  and  preceded,  as  usual,  with  drums  and  trumpets. 
Zybneck  caused  the  arrest  of  Jerome  by  the  archbishop 
of  Grau,  who,  recognising  the  superior  abilities  and 
great  influence  of  Jerome,  dismissed  him  five  days  after. 
More  vehement  and  serious  became  Jerome*s  opposition 
to  the  papal  party  in  1412,  after  the  publication  of  the 
papal  bull  granting  pleaary  indulgence  (q.  v.)  to  all  who 
should  engage  in  ^  holy  warfare**  against  king  Ladis- 
laus  (q.  V.)  of  Naples.  Hubs,  who  had  returned  to 
Prague,  and  who  now  was  excommunicated,  simply 
preached  with  all  his  power  against  this  bull,  but  Je- 
rome, urged  on  by  his  impulsive  nature,  was  carried 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  and  of  decency.  He 
caused  (if  he  did  not  head  the  movement  he  undoubt- 
edly inspired  it)  the  bull  to  be  carried  about  the  streets 
by  two  lewd  women,  heading  a  long  procession  of  stu- 
dents, and,  after  displaying  it  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  it  was  publicly  burnt,  with  some  indulgence  briefs, 
at  the  pillory  of  the  new  town.  "  That  similar  scenes 
not  unfrequently  occurred  is  roost  probable.  Among 
the  charges  brought  against  Jerome  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  are  some  which  imply  that  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  had  been  far  from  unexceptionable.  Some 
of  these  are  denied ;  but  the  evidence  is  strong,  if  not 
decisive,  in  regard  to  his  course  on  the  reception  of  the 
papal  bulls  for  the  Crusade.  On  another  occasion  he  b 
said  to  have  thrown  a  priest  into  the  Moldau,  who,  but 
for  timely  aid,  would  have  been  drowned.  But  such 
violence  was  bitterly  provoked.  The  burning  of  the 
books  by  Sbynco  (Zybneck),  the  execution  of  three  men 
for  assvting  the  falsehood  of  the  indulgences,  the  ex- 
'*^qxnnnication  of  Huss,  to  say  nothing  of  the  course 
^ed  by  his  assailantsi,  had  excited  a  stvoog  feeling 


against  the  patrons  of  papal  fraod  and  eedeelMlioal  ettw 
ruption.  We  are  only  surprised  that  the  deep  icaeDS- 
ment  felt  was  confined  in  its  eypreesion  withm  sadi 
limits'*  (Gillett,  1,257).  Both  he  and  Hnaa  w«ie  obli(«c4 
to  flee  ftom  Prague,  as  the  safety  of  tbeir  fives  n 
threatened  Huss  (q.  v.)  retired  to  the  castle  of  Ked 
Hradek,  while  Jerome  went  to  Pohmd  and  ii*ii«i«, 
Bnt  tl^seed  which  they  bad  widely  sown  sprang  np 
quicklyrand  a  council  which  had  in  the  men  ^aat 
convened  at  Constance  dted  Huss  for  a  defenoe  of  biR 
course.  When  the  tidings  of  the  impnMMUDeDt  of  bit 
friend  reached  Jerome  he  determined  to  go  to  Coostnot 
himseUL  He  went  there  at  first  incognito  and  seoctij 
(April  4, 1416),  but,  tearing  danger  fot*  hinaaelf  witboiit 
the  posriUUty  of  affording  rdief  to  his  tncnd,  be  kft 
for  a  town  four  miles  distant,  and  thence  demandtd  tf 
the  emperor  a  safe^xniduet  to  Constance,  that  he  nigbt 
publicly  answer  before  any  one  to  every  charge  of  here- 
sy that  might  be  brought  against  him.  Not  being  dUe 
to  obtain  such  a  safe-conduct,  he  caused  to  be  afilzed 
the  next  day,  on  the  gate^pf  the  empeioils  palace,  «b 
the  doors  of  the  principal  e^ch^  the  Tesidenees  of  the 
cardinals,  and  other  eminent  prdatee,  a  notice  in  the 
Bohemian,  Latin,  and  German  languages,  wherein  he 
declared  himself  ready,  provided  only  he  should  hare 
Ml  liberty  and  securi^  to  come  to  Constance  and  to 
leave  it  again,  to  defend  himself  in  public  befote  Hbt 
council  against  every  accusation  made  against  his  ftith. 
Not  obtaining  what  he  demanded,  he  procured  a  eertift' 
cate  to  be  drawn  up  to  that  effect  by  the  Bohcansa 
knights  resident  in  Constance  and  sealed  with  thrir 
seals,  and  with  this  to  serve  as  a  vindicatioii  of  hioietf 
to  his  friends,  he  prepared  to  turn  his  face  tewaids  Bo- 
hemia. The  pai^sts  detennimng  to  secure  his  attend- 
ance at  the  council,  a  passport  was  now  sent  him  from 
the  council,  guaranteeing  his  safety  frtnn  Tiolenee,bot 
not  from  punishment,  if  he  were  adjudged  guihy  of  the 
heresy  charged  against  him;  but  this  Jerome— Hsm 
having  been  already  sent  to  prison — deemed  ii 
and  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  But  his  enemies  \ 
ceeded  in  wayla}ang  him,  and  on  the  road  he  was  ar- 
rested near  Hirschau,  a  small  town  in  Suabia,  April  2&, 
1416,  and  delivered  over  into  the  power  of  the  oooncii 
May  23.  He  was  immediately  brought  before  a  pobfie 
convocation  of  that  body.  A  citation  was  sent  to  hiai, 
which,  it  was  said,  had  been  posted  up  in  Constance  ta 
reply  to  his  declarations  to  the  connciL  He  denied  ts 
have  seen  them  before  he  1^  the  vicinity  of  ConBtaaee, 
where  he  had  waited  sufficiently  long  to  be  reached  by 
any  reply  made  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  time,  aad 
that  he  would  have  complied  with  the  sumn>ons  husd  it 
reached  him  even  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  Bat 
this  declaration  rather  aggravated,  if  anything,  the 
memben  of  the  council,  so  eager  to  find  a  piea  to  con- 
demn the  prisoner.  Many  members  of  this  coobcO 
came  from  the  universities  of  I^ris,  Heidelberg,  and 
Cologne,  and  recollecting  him,  they  desired  to  triomph 
over  the  man  who  had  always  far  outstripped  tbcsL 
<*  Accordingly  one  after  another  addressed  him,  aad  re- 
minded him  of  the  prapositiotts  which  be  had  set  foith. 
The  first  among  these  was  the  learned  chanceBer  Ger* 
son,  who  captiously  charged  him  with  wishing  to  set 
himself  up  as  an  angel  of  eloquence,  and  with  cxcitxag; 
great  commotions  at  Paris  by  maintaining  the  reafitr 
of  general  conceptions.  We  may  observe  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  like  examples,  the  strong  propensity  which 
now  prevailed  to  mix  up  together  philosophicd  aad 
theological  disputes.  But  Jerome  distinguiriied  one 
from  the  other,  and  declared  Uiat  he,  as  a  nniTenity 
master,  had  maintained  such  phikeophical  doutrines  ss 
had  no  concern  with  faith*  In  i^avaot  to  aU  that  had 
been  objected  to  him  by  different  parties,  he  hdd  Yaoh 
mii  ready  to  recant  as  soon  as  he  was  taught  anything 
better.  Amid  the  noisy  riiouts  was  heard  the  ay, '  Je> 
rome  must  be  burnt.*  He  answered  wis  ^^^mti^PM^ 
'Well,  if  you  wish  my  death,  let  it  come,  in  God^ 
namel'"   Wiser  oounseb,  however,  prevailed  at  the  ma* 
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meatf  and  Jerome  was  lemitted  to  prisoii,  where  he  was 
bound  to  a  stake,  with  his  hands,  feet,  and  neck  so  that 
be  could  soazoely  move  his  head.  Thus  he  lay  two 
days,  with  nothing  to  est  bat  bread  and  water.  Then 
for  the  fint  time  he  obtained,  through  the  mediation  of 
Peter  Maldottisoritz,  who  had  been  told  of  his  situation 
by  his  keepers,  other  means  of  subsistence.  This  se- 
vere imprisonment  threw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  sick- 
ness. He  demanded  a  confessor,  which  was  at  first  re- 
fused, and  then  granted  with  difficulty.  After  he  had 
spent  several  months  in  this  severe  confinement,  he 
hesrd  of  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend,  whose  death  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Jerome  produced  the  greatest  ex- 
asperation of  feeling  among  the  knights  in  Bohemia 
snd  Moravia.  On  the  2d  of  September  they  put  forth 
a  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
indignatioD,  dedared  that  they  had  known  Huss  but  as 
a  pious  man,  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Gk)spel ; 
and  that  he  had  fidlen  a  victim  only  to  his  enemies  and 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  They  entered  a  bitter  com- 
plaint against  the  capti%'ity  of  the  innocent  Jerome, 
who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  brilliant  gifts; 
perhi^  he,  too,  had  already  been  murdered  like  Huss. 
They  declared  themsdves  resdved  to  contend,  even  to 
the  shedding  of  their  blood,  in  defence  of  the  law  of 
Christ  anjl  of  his  faithful  servants'*  (Neander,  Ch,  Hist, 
V,  875).  This  decided  stand  of  Jerome's  friends  forced 
the  council  to  mildw  terms,  and  they  determined,  if 
possible,  to  induce  him  to  recant  of  his  heretical  opin- 
ions, a  point  which  the  effect  of  Jerome's  dose  confine- 
ment, and  the  sufferings  that  he  had  endured  for  the 
past  six  months,  made  them  believe  might  be  carried 
without  much  difiiculty.  They  mainly  pressed  him  to 
recant  his  opinion  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
and  on  the  third  examination,  Sept.  11, 1415,  Jerome, 
by  this  time  worn  out  both  in  body  and  mind,  made  a 
pabiic  and  unqualified  recantation  of  the  Hussite  state- 
ment of  the  encharistio  theory.  Here  the  disreputable 
conduct  of  the  Bomamsts  might  well  have  rested,  and 
Jennne  have  been  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
But  there  were  men  in  the  council  who«well  understood 
that  Jerome  had  been  induced  to  recant  only  because  he 
saw  no  other  door  to  lead  fh>m  the  prison,  and  that,  his 
liberty  once  regained,  he  would  return  to  his  friends,  to 
preach  anew  Uie  truth  as  he  had  heard  it  from  the  Upe 
(>f  Hubs,  and  as  he  had  received  it  firom  the  writings  of 
Wicklifie.  Indeed,  they  had  reasons  to  fear  that  if  he 
ever  escaped  with  his  life,  it  would  be  given  to  the  cause 
in  which  Hues  had  just  fallen.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  men  of  honor  in  the  council — men  who,  though 
they  had  narrowed  themsdves  down  until  they  could  see 
Christ  exemplified  only  in  those  who  bowed  submissive- 
ly before  the  papal  chair,  yet  would  not  make  pledges 
only  to  break  them  as  soon  as  they  found  it  to  theb  in- 
terest to  do  so.  One  of  these  was  the  cardinal  of  Cam- 
bfay,  who  insisted  that  Jerome  ought  now  to  be  liber- 
ated, as  had  been  promised  him  before  his  recantation. 
The  counsel  of  the  more  cunning,  however,  prevailed, 
and  Jerome  was  detained  to  answer  other  and  more  se- 
riooB  accusationSk  Tired  of  the  crooked  ways  of  these 
so-called  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  Jerome  finally 
declined  to  be  any  longer  subjected  to  private  exam- 
inations, and  declared  that  publidy  only  would  he  be 
ready  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  his  accusers.  May  28, 
141€^  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  public  hear- 
ing. On  this  day,  and  on  the  26th,  he  spent  from  six 
in  the  naoming  until  one  in  the  afternoon  in  replying  to 
the  different  accusations  made  against  him,  and  dosed, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  the  ooundl,  by  passionatdy  dis- 
dauaing  his  former  cowardly  recantation.  "■  Of  all  the 
sins,*'  he  exclaimed  now,  with  great  feeling,  <*that  I 
have  committed  since  my  youth,  none  weigh  so  heavily 
on  my  mind  and  cause  me  such  poignant  remorse  as 
that  which  I  committed  in  this  &tal  place  when  I  ap- 
proved of  the  iniquitous  sentence  rendered  against  Wick- 
liffe  and  against  the  holy  martyr  John  Huss,  my  master 
and  friend*"    If  his  defence  had  been  delivered  with 


such  presenee  of  mind,  with  so  much  doquence  and 
wit  as  to  exdte  universal  admiration  and  to  incHne  his 
judges  to  mercy,  the  dosing  declaration  against  his  for- 
mer recantation  certainly  sealed  his  own  death-warrant, 
and  left  not  the  least  hope  for  escape  ftoax  mart3rrdom. 
Tet  there  were  some  among  his  judiges  in  whom  he  had 
excited  so  deep  a  syrapat^^y  that  they  would  not  de- 
clare against  hhn ;  there  were  also  some  who  dared  not, 
by  this  new  maAyrdom,  provoke  still  further  the  angry 
feelings  of  the  Bohemians.  He  was  granted  a  respite 
of  forty  days  for  reflection,  and  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded to  those  who  still  wavered  in  condemning  the  her- 
etic to  influence  him  possiUy  to  recant  of  this  dedded 
opposition  to  the  Church.  But  Jerome  remained  stead- 
fast this  time.  If  he  had  seen  a  period  when,  Hke  Cian- 
mer's,  his  faith  faltered,  it  had  passed,  and  he  was  now 
ready  to  die  rather  than  again  deny  that  he  thought 
and  fdt  as  a  Hussite.  May  80  had  been  appointed  to 
pass  fhud  judgment.  He  still  refusing  to  recant,  the 
council  pronounced  against  him,  and  he  was  handed 
over  for  execution  to  the  secular  authorities.  The  whole 
trial  and  his  last  hours  are  vividly  pictured  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  eye-witness,  Poggio,  a  Florentine,  who  is  f^edy 
dted  by  Neander  (CA.  Hist,  v,  878  sq.),  and  is  given  in 
full  by  Gilpin  {Lives,  p.  255  sq.).  Of  his  last  hours  Pog- 
gio relates  as  follows:  ''With  cheerful  looks  he  went 
readily  and  willingly  to  his  death;  he  feared  ndther 
death  nor  the  fire  and  its  torture.  No  stoic  ever  suffer- 
ed death  with  so  firm  a  soul  as  that  with  which  he 
seemed  to  demand  it.  Jerome  endured  the  torments  of 
the  fire  with  more  tranquillity  than  Socrates  displayed 
in  drinking  his  cup  of  hemlock."  Jerome  was  burned 
like  his  friend  and  master  Huss,  and  his  ashes  likewise 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  **  Historians,  [Roman]  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike,  vie  with  each  other  in  pa^dng 
homage  to  the  heroic  courage  and  apostolic  resignation 
with  which  Jerome  met  his  doom.  Posterity  has  con- 
firmed their  verdict,  and  reveres  him  as  a  martyr  to  the 
troth,  who,  unwearied  in  life  and  noble  in  death,  has  ac- 
quired an  immortal  renown  for  his  share  in  the  Rdbr- 
mation."  Indeed  we  qucsticm  whether  to  Jerome  and 
Huss  sufficient  credit  is  given  for  thdr  share  in  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century.  We  fear  that  it  is 
through  neglect  alone  that  to  Huss  and  Jerome  is 
denied  a  place  by  the  side  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  to 
which,  as  GiUett  (Huss  and  his  Times^  Preface)  rightly 
sa3rs,  they  are  justly  entitled.  '^  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  great  reform  movement,  of  which  Huss  was  the 
leader,  was,  to  human  view,  after  a  most  desperate  and 
prolonged  struggle,  crushed  out;  not,  however,  without 
leaving  behind  it  most  important 'tesnlts."  See  Gillett, 
Huss  and  his  Times  (2  vols.  8vo,  new  edit.  1871) ;  Nean- 
der, Church  History,  voL  v  (see  Index) ;  Tischer,  Leften 
d,  Hieron,  p.  Prog.  (Lpz.  1835);  Helfert,  Hus  u,  Hiercn, 
(Prag.  1858, p.  151  sq.,  208  sq.;  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, though  rather  partial) ;  Czerwenka,  Gesch,  der  evan" 
geL  KinM  m  Bdhmm  (Bielef.  1869),  voL  i;  Bohringer, 
Die  Kirche  ChrisHj  ii,  4,  608  sq.;  Krummd,  Gegch.  der 
hOkm.  Rtformation  (Ctotha,  1867,  8vo);  Paladcy,  Oesch. 
9.  Bdhm,  vol.  iii  and  iv.     See  Hu8&     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jeromites.    See  Hierontmites. 

Jerubb^a&l  (Heb.  Yeruhba'al,  i??'^*',  contender 
with  Baal;  comp.  Ishbaal;  Sept  'lepojSaoX),  a  sur- 
name of  Gideon  (q.  v.),  the  judgie  of  Israel,  given  him 
in  consequence  of  his  overthrow  of  the  idol  (Judg.  vi, 
32;  vU,  1 ;  viii,  29,  85;  ix,  1,  2,  5, 16, 19,  24,  28,  57;  1 
Sam.  xii,  11).  *'  'fhe  name  Jerubbaal  appears  in  the 
Gnecized  form  oiHierombal  (UpSfijiaXoc)  in  a  fragment 
of  Philo-Byblius  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Prcep,  Evang* 
i,  9) ;  but  the  identity  of  name  does  not  authorize  us  to 
conclude  that  it  is  Gideon  who  b  there  referred  to.  In 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  'lapijSoXoc  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  ddty  (Gesenius,  Monunu  PAiemc.  p.  229;  Mo- 
vers, Phonicier,  i,  434)"  (Kitto).  Josephus  omits  all  ref- 
erence to  the  incident  (A  nL  v,  6).    See  Jerubbksheth. 

Jeraba>eBhetli  (Heb.  rerubbe'sheth,  rtS^'J?* 
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imier  with  the  tihamt^  I  c  «fo/ ;  compare  Ishbosheth  ; 
Sept.  'Iepo/3daX),  a  surname  (probably  to  avoid  men- 
tioning the  name  of  a  false  god,  Exod.  xxiii,  13)  of  Gid- 
eon (q.  v.),  the  Israelitish  judge,  acquired  on  account 
of  his  contest  with  the  idolatry  of  Baal  (2  Sam.  xi«  21). 
See  Jbrubbaal. 

Jera'Sl  (Heh.  Fcrwa/',  l>K!|*n%/otmdW  by  God,  oth- 
erwise/<?ar  of  God;  compare  jERiEL;^pt.  'Ifpi^X),  a 
desert  paiia,  L  e.  open  common)  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
diction by  Jahaziel  of  Jehoshaphat^s  victory  over  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  where  it  is  described  as  being 
situated  on  the  ascent  from  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea 
towards  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  leading  to- 
wards the  cliff  Ziz  (1  Chron.  xx,  16).    The  «  desert"  was 
probably  so  called  as  adjoining  some  town  or  village  of 
the  same  name.    From  the  context  it  appears  to  have 
lain  beyond  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  (ver.  20),  in  the  di- 
rection of  Engedi  (ver.  2),  near  a  certain  watch-tower 
overlooking  the  pass  (ver.  24).    It  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  the  tract  d-HussascJi,  sloping  from  Tekoa  to 
the  precipice  of  Ain-Jidy,  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  as 
fertile  in  the  north-western  part  {Researches,  ii,  212),  but 
sterile  as  it  approaches  the  Ghor  (p.  243),  and  forming 
part  of  the  Desert  of  Judiea.    The  invading  tribes,  hav- 
ing marched  round  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  had  en- 
camped at  EngedL     The  road  thence  to  Jerusalem  as- 
cends from  the  shore  by  a  steep  and  "  terrible  pass" 
(Walcott,  Bib.  Sac,  i,  69),  and  thence  leads  northward, 
passing  below  Tekoa  (Robinson,  Btb,  Res,  i,  501,  508). 
The  valley  (**  brook,"  ver.  16),  at  the  end  of  which  the 
enemy  were  to  be  found,  was  probably  the  wady  Jehar, 
which,  with  its  continuation  wady  el-Ghar,  traverses 
the  southern  part  of  this  plateau  (Robinson's  Res,  ii, 
185) ;  and  its  upper  end  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
through  which  the  triumphant  host  passed  on  their  re- 
turn, and  named  it  Berachah  (q.  v.),  L  e.  blessitig,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  (ver.  26). 

Jern'salem  (Heb.  d^^1'i%  Yeruskala'Xm,  fully  [in 
1  Chron.  iii,  5;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1 ;  Esth.  ii,  6;  Jer.  xxvi, 
18  J  C^bail^  Yerushala'yim  [with  final  rt  directive, 
n«bo!!"»%  1  Kings  X,  2;  fully  rt^^ViUn^,  2  Chron. 
X3txii!  91;  Chald.  Dbw-i-^  or  dbtZJn%  Yerushelem' ; 
SjT.  Urishkm;  Gr.  'lepowraXfifi  or  [rd]  'UporroXv^a 
[Gen.  -vfuov] ;  Latin  Hierosolyma),  poetically  also  Sa- 
lem (Oio,  Shalem^  and  once  Ariel  (q.  v.) ;  original- 
ly Jkbus  (q.  V.) ;  in  sacred  themes  the  "  City  of  God," 
or  the  «  Holy  City"  (Neh.  xi,  1, 16;  Matt  iv,  5),  as  in 
the  modem  Arab,  name  el-KhttdSj  the  Holy  (comp.  \iq6- 
TfoXtc,  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  524) ;  once  (2  Chron.  xxv,  28)  the 
"  city  of  Judah."     The  Heb.  name  is  a  dual  form  (see 
Gesenius,  I^hrg,  p.  539  sq. ;  Ewald,  A'rt^.  Gramm.  p.  332), 
and  is  of  disputed  etymology  (see  Gesenius,  Thes,  H^, 
p.  628;  RosenmUller,  Altherth,  H,  ii,  202;  Ewald,  Isr, 
Gesch,  ii,  584),  but  probably  signifies  possession  of  peace 
(q.  d.  ob^-ion^  [rather  than  obu  Jl'^^,  i.  e,  founda- 
tion of  peace  J  as  preferred  by  Cresenius  and  FUrst]),  the 
dual  referring  to  the  two  chief  momitains  (Zion  and  Mo- 
riah)  on  which  it  was  built,  or  the  two  main  parts  (the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  City,  L  e.  Zion  and  Acra).    It  has 
been  known  under  the  above  titles  in  all  ages  as  the 
Jewish  capital  of  Palestine. 

I.  History, — ^This  is  so  largely  made  up  of  the  history 
of  Palestine  itself  in  different  ages,  and  of  its  successive 
rulers,  that  for  minute  details  we  refer  to  these  (see  es- 
pecially Jt'DiVA) ;  we  here  present  only  a  general  sur- 
vey, chiefly  condensed  from  the  account  in  Kitto's  Cy- 
clopcedia. 

1.  This  city  is  mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture,  be- 
ing usually  supposed  to  be  the  Salem  of  which  Mel- 
chizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv,  18).  B.C.  cir.  2080.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  themselves ;  for  Josephus, 
who  calls  Melchizedek  king  of  Soljmaa  (SoXv/ta),  ob- 
serves that  this  name  was  aflcrwards  changed  into  Hi- 
eroeolyma  {Ant,  i,  10, 3).   All  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 


Jerome  excepted,  agree  with  Josephus,  and  ondenlnd 
Jerusalem  and  Salem  to  indicate  the  same  place.  The 
Psalmist  also  says  (Ixxvi,  2), "  In  Salem  is  his  taber- 
nacle, and  his  dwelling-plAoe  in  Zion."     See  Salem. 

The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  which  Ahtuham 
(Gen.  xxii,  2)  reached  on  the  third  da,y  from  Beershebi. 
there  to  offer  Isaac  (B.C.  dr.  2047),  is,  acoording  to  Jo- 
sephus {AnL  i,  18, 2),  the  roountain  on  which  Sokocfi 
afterwanis  built  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  iii,  1).  See  Mo- 
riah. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with  ''Ca- 
dytis,  a  luge  city  of  Syria,"  ^  almost  as  large  as  Saxdjsw" 
which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii,  159 ;  iii,  5)  as  hir- 
ing been  taken  by  Fharaoh-Necho,  need  not  be  inve^ 
gated  in  this  place.  It  is  interesting,  and,  if  decided  in 
the  affirmaUve,  so  far  important  as  confirming  the  Scf^ 
ture  narrative,  but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  wir 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will 
find  it  fuUy  examined  in  Rawlinaon*s  fferodotu*,  ii,246: 
^akesley*s  Herodotus — Excursus  on  Bk,  iii,  di.  v  (both 
against  identification) ;  and  in  Keniick's  Eggpi^  ii,  40& 
and  Did,  of  Gk,  and  Rom,  Geogr,  ii,  17  (both  for  it). 

Nor  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions— if 
traditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual  speoila- 
tions— of  Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  2)  and  Plutarch  (/«.  et  Osir. 
ch.  xxxi)  of  the  foundation  of  the  dty  by  a  certain  Hi- 
erosolymus,  a  son  of  the  Typhon  (see  Winer's  mite,  l 
545).  All  the  certain  information  to  be  obtained  as  !■> 
the  early  history  of  Jerusalem  must  be  gathered  from 
the  books  of  the  Jewish  historians  alone. 

2.  The  name  Jertisalem  first  occurs  in  Jo^  x,l,wlHre 
Adonizedek  (q.  v.),  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  menticaed  as 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  other  kings  agaia^ 
Joshua,  by  whom  they  were  all  overcome  (oomfw  JodL 
ui,  10).    B.a  1618.    See  Joshua. 

In  drawing  the  northern  border  of  Judah,  we  fod  Je- 
rusalem again  mentioned  (Josh,  xv,  8;  compare  J<»h. 
xviii,  16).  This  border  ran  through  the  vaBey  <^  Bec- 
Himiom ;  the  country  on  the  south  of  it,  as  Bethkhm. 
belonged  to  Judah ;  but  the  roountain  of  Zion,  fonmi^ 
the  northern  wall  of  the  valley,  and  ooca|ued  by  tlK 
Jebusites,  appertained  to  Benjamin.  Among  the  dftkf 
of  Benjamin,  therefore,  is  also  mentioned  (Jo^  xviii 
28)  "  Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem"  (comp.  Jndg.  xix,  10: 
1  Chron.  xi,  4).  At  a  later  date,  however,  owing  to  ihr 
conquest  of  Jehus  by  Daxdd,  the  line  ran  on  the  nHtb- 
em  side  of  Zion,  leaving  the  city  equally  divided  bc^ 
tween  the  two  tribes.  See  Tribe.  There  is  a  rabtsai- 
cal  tradition  that  part  of  the  Temple  was  in  the  lot  d 
Judah,  and  part  of  it  in  that  of  B^jamin  (Lightiboit  L 
1050,  Lond.  1684).    See  Temple. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  when  there  remuned  frr 
the  children  of  Israel  much  to  conquer  in  Canaan,  ibr 
Lord  directed  Judah  to  fight  against  the  Canaaiute^; 
and  they  took  Jerusalem,  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  it  on  fire  (Judg.  i,  1-8),  B.G  cir.  16£*X 
After  that,  the  Judahites  and  the  Benjamites  dwelt  with 
the  Jebusites  at  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  recorded  (Joah.  xv, 
63)  that  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  tbr 
Jebusites  inhabiting  Jerusalem ;  and  we  are  larther  in- 
formed (Judg.  i,  21)  that  the  children  of  Benjamin  #1 
not  expel  them  from  Jerusalem  (comp.  Judg.  xix,  U^ 
12).  Probably  the  Jebusites  were  removed  by  Jedih 
only  from  the  lower  dty,  but  kept  poeocnaion  of  the 
mountain  of  Zion,  which  David  conquered  at  a  later  p^ 
riod.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Josephus  (Atd,r,%  i\ 
See  Jebus.  Jerusalem  is  not  again  mentioned  til  tht 
time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  stated  (1  Sam.  xvii,  54)  that  B** 
vid  took  the  head  of  Goliath  and  brought  it  to  Jens*- 
lem,  B.C.  dr.  1063.  When  David,  who  had  prevwo^ 
rdgned  over  Judah  alone  in  Hebron,  was  calkd  to  ruk 
over  all  Israel,  he  led  his  forces  against  the  JtAmBtei, 
and  conquered  the  castle  of  Zion  which  Joab  first  sciW 
(1  Sam.  V,  5-9;  1  Chron.  xii, 4-8).  He  then  fixed  \a 
abode  on  this  mountain,  and  called  it  **  the  dty  of  Di* 
vid,"  B.C.  dr.  1044.  He  strengthened  its  foctificatiar.^ 
[see  MiLLo],  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enlaigcd  u- 
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Thither  he  earned  the  ark  of  the  ocnrenant;  and  there 
he  built  to  the  Lord  an  altar  in  th^  threshing-floor  of 
Araunaii  the  Jebosite,  on  the  place  where  the  angel 
stood  who  threatened  Jemaalem  with  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  15-25).  But  David  could  not  build  a  house  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  on  account  of  the  wars 
which  were  about  him  on  every  side  (2  Sam.  vii,  13 ;  1 
Kings  V,  8-5).  Still  the  Lord  announced  to  him,  through 
the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii,  10),  **  I  will  appoint  a 
place  for  my  people  Israel,  and  will  plant  them,  that 
they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own  and  move  no 
more,"  B.C.  dr.  1043.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
even  David  had,  then  at  least,  no  assurance  that  Jerusa- 
lem in  particular  was  to  be  the  place  which  had  so  of- 
ten been  spoken  of  as  that  which  God  would  choose  for 
the  central  seat  of  the  theocratical  monarchy,  and  which 
it  became  after  Solomon's  Temple  had  been  built.  See 
Temple. 

3.  The  reasons  which  led  David  to  fix  upon  Jerusalem 
as  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdlArare  noticed  elsewhere 
[see  David],  being,  chiefly,  that  it  was  in  his  own  tribe 
of  Judah,  in  which  his  influence  was  the  strongest,  while 
it  was  the  nearest  to  the  other  tribes  of  any  site  he  could 
have  chosen  in  Judah.  The  peculiar  strength  also  of 
the  situation,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  natural  trench 
of  valleys,  could  not  be  without  weight.  Its  great 
strength,  according  to  the  military  notions  of  that  age, 
is  shown  by  the  length  of  time  the  Jebusites  were  able 
to  keep  possession  of  it  against  the  force  of  all  IsraeL 
David  was  doubtless  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests 
in  this  matter;  but  if  those  interests  had  not  come  into 
play,  and  if  he  had  only  considered  the  best  situation 
for  a  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  more  central  situation  with  respect  to  all 
the  tribes  would  not  have  been  far  preferable,  especially 
as  the  law  required  all  the  adult  males  of  Israel  to  re- 
pair three  times  in  the  year  to  the  place  of  the  divine 
presence.  Indeed,  the  burdensome  character  of  this  ob- 
ligation to  the  more  distant  tribes  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  excuses  for  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  it 
certainly  was  for  the  establishment  of  schismatic  altars 
in  Dan  and  Beth-el  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  Many  travellers 
have  suggested  that  Samaria,  which  afterwards  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  separated  kingdom,  was  far  prefer- 
able to  Jerusalem  for  the  site  of  a  capitid  city;  and  its 
central  situation  would  also  have  been  in  its  favor  as  a 
metropolis  for  all  the  tribes.  But  as  the  choice  of  Da- 
vid was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, which  made  Mount  Moriah  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple, we  are  bound  to  consider  the  choice  as  having  been 
providentially  ordered  with  reference  to  the  contingen- 
cies that  afterwards  arose,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  for 
which  it  was  well  adapted.    See  Judah. 

The  promise  made  to  David  received  its  accomplish- 
ment when  Solomon  built  his  Temple  upon  Mount  Mo- 
riah, RG.  1010.  He  also  added  towers  to  the  walls,  and 
otherwise  greatly  adorned  the  city.  By  him  and  his 
father  Jerusalem  had  been  made  the  imperial  residence 
of  the  king  of  all  Israel ;  and  the  Temple,  often  called 
**  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  constituted  at  the  same  time 
the  residence  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  supreme  head 
of  the  theocratical  state,  whose  vicegerents  the  human 
kings  were  taught  to  regard  themselves.  It  now  be- 
longed, even  less  than  a  town  of  the  Levites,  to  a  par- 
ticular tribe  :  it  was  the  centre  of  all  civil  and  religious 
affairs,  the  very  place  of  which  Moses  spoke,  Deut.  xii, 
5 :  ^*  The  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  even  unto 
his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou  shalt  come" 
(comp.ix,6;  xiii,14;  xiv,28;  xvi,  11-16;  Psa.  cxxii). 
See  Solomon. 

Jerusalem  was  not,  indeed,  politically  important:  it 
was  not  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  directing  the 
affairs  of  other  states,  but  it  stood  high  in  the  bright 
prospects  foretold  by  David  when  declaring  his  faith  in 
the  coming  of  a  Messiah  (Paa. ii,  6;  1, 2;  Ixzxvii;  cii, 


16-22;  ex, 2).  In  all  these  passages  the  name  Zaon  is 
used,  which,  although  properly  applied  to  the  southen- 
most  part  of  the  site  of  Joruulem,  is  often  in  Scriptire 
put  poetically  for  Jerusalem  generally,  and  aomecuaes 
for  Mount  Moriah  and  its  Temple.     See  Zicxic. 

The  importance  and  splendor  of  Jerusalem  were  coo- 
siderably  lessened  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  under 
whose  son  Rehoboam  ten  of  the  tribes  rebelled,  Judab 
and  Benjamin  only  remaining  in  their  allegiance,  RC 
978.  Jerusalem  was  then  only  the  capital  of  the  very 
small  state  of  Judah.  When  Jeroboam  in^tntfd  the 
worship  of  golden  calves  in  Beth-el  and  Dan,  the  tm 
tribes  went  no  longer  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  and 
sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xii,  28-90). 
See  Israel,  kingdom  of. 

After  this  time  the  history  of  Jemaalem  is  oontiniied 
in  the  history  of  Judah,  for  which  the  second  book  of 
the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles  are  the  principal  wanes 
of  information.  After  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  kio^ 
dom  of  Judah  was  almost  alternately  ruled  by  good 
kings, "  who  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  ai^  of 
the  Lord,"  and  by  such  as  were  idolatroas  and  evil-dii- 
poeed;  and  the  reign  of  the  same  king  often  varied,aDd 
was  by  turns  good  or  evil.  The  condition  of  the  kin^ 
dom,  and  of  Jerusalem  in  particular  as  its  metropoiis^ 
was  very  much  affected  by  these  mutations.  Under 
good  kings  the  city  flourished,  and  under  bad  kings  it 
suffered  greatly.  Under  Rehoboam  (q.  v.)  it  was  con- 
quered by  Shishak  (q.  v.),  king  of  E^^t,  who  pOl^ged 
the  treasures  of  the  Teinple  (2  Chron.  xii,  9),  RC  97(1 
Under  Amaziah  (q.  v.)  it  was  taken  by  Jehoaa^  king  of 
Israel,  who  broke  down  four  hundred  cubits  of  the  waB 
of  the  city,  and  took  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  all  tke 
vessels  that  were  found  in  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xir,  13. 
14),  B.C.  cir.  830.  Uzziah  (q.  v.),  son  of  AmftTiaKj  wbo 
at  first  reigned  well,  built  towers  in  Jemaalem  at  tke 
comer-gate,  at  the  valley-gate,  and  at  the  taming  of 
the  wall,  an^Vbrtified  them  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  9),  RCdr. 
807.  His  son,  Jotham  (q.  v.),  built  the  high  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  reared  up  many  other  structures  (2  Cfaroo. 
xxvii,  3,  4),  B.C.  dr.  755.  Hezekiah  (q.  v.)  added  to 
the  other  honors  of  his  reign  that  of  an  improver  of  Je- 
rusalem (2  Chron.  xxix,  3^  KG.  726.  At  a  later  date, 
however,  he  despoiled  the  Temple  in  some  degree  in  oi^ 
der  to  pay  the  levy  imposed  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (3 
Kings  xviii,  15, 16),  KG  713.  But  in  the  latter  pot 
of  the  same  year  he  performed  his  most  eminent  service 
for  the  city  by  stopping  the  upper  coarse  of  Gihon,  and 
bringing  its  waters  by  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  to  the 
west  side  K>f  the  city  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  80).  This  wtxk 
is  inferred,  from  2  Kings  xx,  to  have  been  of  great  iin> 
portanoe  to  Jerusalem,  as  it  cut  off  a  supply  of  water 
from  any  besieging  enemy,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the 
threatened  invasion  by  the  Assyrians.  See  SBzncAcnB- 
BiB.  Hezekiah's  son,  Manasseh  (q.  v.) « was  poniilted  by 
a  capture  of  the  city  in  consequence  of  his  iddatrous 
desecration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11),  KC  dr. 
690 ;  but  in  his  later  and  best  >9earB  he  built  a  strong 
and  very  high  wall  on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem  (3 
Chron.  xxxiii,  14).  The  woriis  in  the  city  coone^fd 
with  the  names  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Judah  were, 
so  far  as  recorded,  confined  to  the  defilmient  of  the  boose 
of  the  Lord  by  bad  kings,  and  its  puigaticm  by  good 
kings,  the  most  important  of  the  latter  being  the  repair- 
ing of  the  Temi;de  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xx,  xxiii),  &C 
623,  till  for  the  abounding  iniquiUes  of  the  nation  the  dtr 
and  Temple  were  abandoned  to  destruction,  after  sercnl 
preliminary  spoliations  by  the  Egyptians  (2  Kings  xxixL 
33-85),  B.a  609,  and  Babylonians  ^  Kings  xxiv,  14),  E 
a  606,  and  again  (2  Kings  xxiv,  13),  B.a  598.  Finalfy. 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  JeruMlem  was  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  its 
Temple  and  palaces  with  fire  (2  Kings  xxv ;  2  Chroo. 
xxxvi ;  Jer.  xxxix),  RC  588.  Thus  was  Jcmsalen 
smitten  with  the  calamity  which  Moses  had  profpheaied 
would  befall  it  if  the  people  would  not  keep  the  coat- 
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I  of  the  Lord,  bat  broke  bia  corenant  (Lev.  I 
uTi,  14 ;  Dent,  uviii).  The  Anuhing  Mioke  to  tbia 
dnaUtioo  mnpnt  by  tb«  i«aett  of  the  principaljewa,  . 
on  the  muncraafGedaliab,  into  Eg7pt,B.C.  687,  where  | 
the;  were  erentiullj  involved  in  the  conqneet  or  that 
raoiuiybythe  BabylanUiu ( Jer. il-xlis).  Meanwhile  , 
the  fJuHa  lenmuit  of  the  lower  duaes,  who  had  cluDg 
Id  their  native  soil  amid  all  these  revenes,  were  swept  i 
iwij  bj  a  floal  deportation  to  Babylon,  which  left  the 
laod  hUnlly  without  an  iiihabilant  <Jer.  lii,  SO).  B.C.  i 
Sti.    See  Nebuchadnbszab, 

HoKS  had  long  ber««  predicted  that  if,  in  the  land  of  j 
thai  captivity,  hia  afllicled  coatitrfmen  repented  oftheii  < 
eril,  th^  ahmld  be  bmught  back  agun  to  the  land  oat  | 
of  which  (hey  bad  been  cut  (Deul.  xxi,  1-6;  comp.  I  i 
KiigBTiii,  46-68;  Neh.i,8,9).  The  Lord  also,  through  | 
Iiaiab,  Gondeuended  to  point  oat  the  agency  Ihroogh  I 
which  the  reatoration  of  the  holy  city  waa  to  be  accom-  | 
pliahed,  and  even  named,  long  before  hia  biith,  the  very  . 
perMO,  Cyrua,  nnder  whose  orden  Ihia  waa  to  be  efleot-  | 
ed  (Iskxliv,  88;  oranp.  Jer.  iii,  3,  7,8j  xxiii,S;  xxxi, . 
10;  zzzii,36,  87).  Among  the  retnarltahly  preciae  in-  . 
dicniima  ahooM  be  mentioned  that  in  which  Jeremiah 
(IZT,  B-12)  limits  the  duratim  of  Judah'a  capdvity  to  i 
•eno^  yeata.  See  CAPnviTr.  Tbeae  encourage- 1 
nwnla  were  continued  through  the  prophets,  who  them-  ' 
nlTH  ahaied  the  captivity.  Of  thia  number  waa  Daniel, 
to  wbom  it  waa  rereakd,  while  yet  praying  for  the  rea- 
tcntioD  of  hia  people  (Dan.  is,  16, 19),  that  the  Mreela 
and  the  walla  of  Jeniaalem  ahould  be  bnilt  again,  even 
in  tmutdous  timet  (ver.  36).    See  Seventy  Weeki. 

4.  Daniel  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Cyras,  king  of  Per- 
«ia  (Dan.  i,  1),  and  the  fulfllment  of  bia  prayer.  It  was 
in  the  year  B.a  6B6, "  in  the  fint  year  of  Cyrus,"  that.  In 
acEompiiahment  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lord 
Kiirel  op  tbe  spirit  of  this  piince,  who  made  a  procla- 
nuUion  throughout  all  his  kingdom,  expressed  in  these 
leaiartable  words :  "  Tbe  Lord  C^od  of  heaven  hath  given 
tne  all  the  kingdoma  of  the  earth,  and  hi  iuu  charged  me 
lo  lniJd  Am  a  home  at  Jenuainn,  »AhA  u  in  JudaA. 
Who  ii  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be 
with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jeniaalem,  and  build  the 
jiouae  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (Eira  i,  2, 8).  Thia 
important  call  was  answered  by  a  considerable  number 
ef  persons,  particularly  prieata  and  Leviles;  and  the 
Biany  who  declined  to  quit  their  houaes  and  poaeeaaiona 
■n  Babylonia  committed  vslusbte  gifts  to  tbe  haoda  of 
Ibeii  mote  laaloua  brethren.  Cyrus  also  caused  the  sa- 
cred veasels  of  goiil  and  silver  which  Nebuchadneiiar 
bid  taken  from  the  Temple  to  be  restored  to  Sheehbaz- 
tai,  tbe  prince  of  Judab,  who  took  them  to  Jerusalem, 
followed  by  42,3eO  people^  besides  their  ae^v^nt^of  whom 
tliere  were  7837  (Eoa  i,  6-11). 

On  thdi  arrival  at  Jeruaalem  they  contributed,  ae- 
ronlingio  their  ability,  to  rebuild  the  Temple;  Jahua 
tbe  prieel,  and  Zerubbabel,  reared  up  an  altar  to  offer 
bumt^iaeringi  thereon;  and  when,  in  the  following 
year,  the  foundatiim  was  laid  of  the  new  house  of  God, 
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"the  people  shooted  for  joy, 

but  many  of  the  I^evitea 
who  had  seen  the  first  Tem- 
ple wept  with  a  loud  voice" 
(Exraiii,!,13).    ft-hentbe 

wish  to  share  in  the  pious 
labor,  Zerubbabel  declined 
the  offer,  and  in  revenge,  the 
Satnaritana  sent  a  depute 
tion  lo  king  Artaxentes  of 
Tetsia,  carrying  a  prceenl* 
ment  in  which  Jerasalem 
waa  described  as  a  rebel- 
lious city  of  old  time,wlucli, 
if  rebuilt,  and  ita  walls  set 
up  again,  would  not  pay 
loll,  tribute,  a    ' 


the  public  revenue.  The  deputation  saceeeaied,  and 
Artazerxea  ordered  that  the  bailding  of  the  Temple 
should  cease.  The  interruption  thus  caused  lasted  to 
the  BBcond  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (Eira  iv,  24), 
when  Zerubiwbel  and  Jc«hua,  supported  by  the  propb- 
eu  Uaggai  and  Zechaiiah,  again  resumed  the  work,  and 
would  not  ceaae  thoogb  cautioned  tiy  the  Peraian  gov- 
ernor of  Judna,  B.C  530.  On  the  matter  coming  be- 
fore Darius  HystaspLa,  and  the  Jews  reminditig  him 
of  the  permisBon  given  by  Gyms,  he  dedded  in  their 
favor,  and  also  ordered  that  the  expenaea  of  the  woA 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  reveoue  (Ezra  vi, 
8).  In  the  sixth  year  of  (he  reign  of  Darias  the  TeiD- 
ple  waa  finished,  when  they  kept  tbe  dedicatory  festi- 
val with  great  Joy,  and  next  celebrated  Che  Passover 
(Ezra  vi,  15, 16, 19),  EC.  616.  ARerwarda,  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  tbe  second  Artaxetxes  (Locgimanas),  Ezra, 
a  descendant  of  Aaron,  came  up  to  Jerusakro,  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  number  of  Jews  who  had  remained  in 
Babylon,  B.C  469.  He  was  highly  painraiied  by  the 
king,  who  not  only  made  him  a  large  present  in  gold 
and  silver,  hot  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  (reas- 
uren  of  Judna  apeedily  to  do  whatever  Ezra  should  re- 
quire of  them ;  allowing  him  to  collect  money  through- 
out the  whde  province  of  Babylon  for  the  wants  of  tbe 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  ^ving  him  liiU  power 
to  appoint  magistrates  in  hia  country  to  Judge  the  peo- 
ple (Ezra  vii,  viii).  At  a  later  period,  in  the  (wenlieth 
year  of  king  Artaxerxee,  Sehemiah,  who  waa  hia  cup- 
bearer, obtained  peimissioo  to  proceed  to  Jeruaalem,  and 
to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  nty  and  its  wall,  which 
he  happily  accompliahed,  in  apite  of  all  the  (^>podtioii 
wliich  he  received  from  the  enemiea  of  larael  (Meh.  i,  ii, 
iv,  vi),  RC  446.  The  dty  waa  then  capacious  and  large, 
bu(  the  people  in  it  were  few,  and  many  bonaea  still  \t^ 
in  nuns  (Neh.vil,4).  At  Jeruaalem  dwelt  the  rnlera 
of  tbe  people  and  '^  certain  of  the  cttildren  of  Judah  and 
of  the  children  ofBenjamin;"  but  it  was  now  determined 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  should  cast  lota  to  bring  one 
of  ten  to  the  capital  <^eh.  si.  1-1),  aC  dr.  440.  On 
Kebemiah't  reCum,  after  several  years'  absence  to  court, 
all  strangers,  SamaritanSyAmmonites,  Moabites,  etc,  were 
removed,  to  keep  the  chosen  people  from  pollution;  min- 
iateiB  were  appointed  to  the  Temple,  and  tbe  service  was 
performed  according;  to  the  law  of  Moaes  (Ezra  x ;  Neb. 
viii,x,xii,xiii),RC.cir.410.  Of  the  Jeniaalem  thusby 
such  great  and  long-continued  exertions  restored,  very 
splendid  prophecies  were  altered  by  those  prophela  who 
flourished  after  Che  exile ;  the  general  purport  of  which 
was  lo  describe  the  Temple  and  city  as  dcmine*!  to  be 
glorified  far  beyond  the  former,  by  the  advent  of  tbe 
long  and  eagerly-expected  Messiah,  "  tbe  dcare  of  all 
nations"  (Zech.  ix,  9;  xil,  10;  xiii,  S;  H^^.  ii,  6,  7; 
MaLiii,!]).     SccEzka;  NEtiEHtAH. 

6.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  Jermalem  (which  is 
closely  oonnocled  with  that  of  Palestine  in  general), 
down  to  its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  we  must  draw 
chiefly  upon  JcsephoS  and  the  hooks  of  Ih 
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It  is  said  by  JoeephuB  (iltit  xi,  8)  that  when  the  do- 
minion of  this  part  of  t^e  world  passed  from  the  Per- 
sians to  the  Greeks,  Alexander  the  Great  advanced 
against  Jerusalem  to  pmiish  it  for  the  Adelity  to  the 
Persians  which  it  had  manifested  wMle  he  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  His  hostile  purposes,  however, 
were  averted  by  the  appearance  of  the  high-priest  Jad- 
dua  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  priests  in  their  sacred  vest- 
ments. Alexander  recognised  in  him  the  figure  which 
in  a  dream  had  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Asia.  He  therefore  treated  him  with  respect 
and  reverence,  spared  the  city  against  which  his  ¥rrath 
had  been  kindled,  and  granted  to  the  Jews  high  and  im- 
portant privileges.  The  historian  adds  that  the  high- 
priest  £iiled  not  to  apprise  the  conqueror  of  those  proph- 
ecies in  Daniel  by  which  his  success^  had  been  predict- 
ed. The  whole  of  this  story  is,  however,  liable  to  sus- 
picion, from  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  circum- 
stance in  the  histories  of  this  campaign  which  we  pos- 
sess.   See  Alkxander  thk  Great. 

Afler  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon  (B.C  824), 
Ptolemy  surprised  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when 
the  Jews  would  not  fight,  plundered  the  city,  and  car- 
ried away  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt, 
where,  however,  from  the  estimation  in  which  the  Jews 
of  this  period  were  held  as  citizens,  important  privileges 
were  bestowed  upon  them  (Joseph.  A  nt,  xii,  I).  In  the 
contests  which  afterwards  followed  for  tha.  possession  of 
Syria  (including  Palestine),  Jerusalem  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  directly  injured,  and  was  even  spared  when 
Ptolemy  gave  up  Samaria,  Acco,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  to  pil- 
lage. The  contest  was  ended  by  the  treaty  in  B.C.  302, 
which  annexed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  together  with 
Arabia  Petnea  and  C<Ble-S3nria  to  Egypt.  Under  easy 
subjection  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  Jews  remained  in  much 
tranquillity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  in  which 
the  principal  incident,  as  regards  Jerusalem  itself,  was 
the  visit  which  was  paid  to  it,  in  RC.  245,  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  on  his  return  from  his  victories  in  the  East. 
He  offered  many  sacrifices,  and  made  magnificent  pres- 
ents to  the  Temple.  In  the  wars  between  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  the  kings  of  Egypt,  fVom  B.(X  221  to  197, 
Judiea  could  not  fail  to  suffer  severely;  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  incident  in  which  Jerusalem  was 
principally  concerned  till  the  alleged  visit  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  in  B.C.  211.  He  offered  sacrifices,  and  gave 
rich  gifts  to  the  Temple,  but,  venturing  to  enter  the 
sanctuary  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  high- 
priest,  he  was  seized  with  a  supernatural  dread,  and  fled 
in  terror  from  the  place.  It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to 
Eg3rpt  he  vented  his  rage  on  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in 
a  very  barbarous  manner.  See  Alexandria.  But  the 
whole  story  of  his  visit  and  its  results  rests  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees  (chaps,  i  and 
iii),  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  implicit  credit.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  war  the  Jews  seemed  to  favor  the 
cause  of  Antiochus ;  and  after  he  had  subdued  the  neigh- 
boring country,  they  voluntarily  tendered  their  submis- 
sion, and  rendered  tlkeir  assistance  in  expelling  the  Egyp- 
tian garrison  from  Mount  Zion.  For  this  conduct  they 
were  rewarded  by  many  important  privileges  by  Anti- 
ochus. He  issued  decrees  directing,  among  other  things, 
that  the  outworks  of  the  Temple  should  be  completed, 
and  that  all  the  materials  for  needful  repairs  should  be 
exempted  from  taxes.  The  peculiar  sanctity  of  the 
Temple  was  also  to  be  respected.  No  forei^er  was  to 
imss  the  sacred  walls,  and  the  city  itself  was  to  be  pro- 
tected fh)m  pollution;  it  being  strictly  forbidden  that 
the  flesh  or  skins  of  any  beasts  which  the  Jews  account- 
ed unclean  should  be  brought  into  it  (Joseph.  A  nt,  xii,  8, 
3).  These  were  very  liberal  concessions  to  what  the 
king  himself  must  have  regarded  as  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

Under  their  new  masters  the  Jews  enjoyed  for  a  time 
nearly  as  much  tranquillity  as  under  the  generally  be- 
nign and  liberal  government  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  in 
B.G.  176,  Seleucus  Philopator,  hearing  that  great  treas- 


ures were  hoarded  up  in  the  Temple,  and  being  distra»> 
ed  for  money  to  carry  on  his  wan,  sent  hia  twauRt, 
Heliodorus,  to  bring  away  these  treasures.  But  tlm 
personage  is  reported  to  have  been  so  frightened  and 
stricken  by  an  apparition  that  be  reUnqiiished  the  at- 
tempt, and  Seleucus  left  the  Jews  in  the  imdiatvfoed 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  (2  Mace  iii,  4-40 ;  Joseph.  A  nt. 
xii,  3, 8).  His  lHX>ther  and  successor,  Antiochus  Epipk- 
sues,  however,  was  of  another  mind.  He  took  op  the 
design  of  reducing  them  to  a  conformity  of  mannen  snl 
religion  with  other  nations ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  ab<d- 
ishing  those  distinctive  features  which  noade  the  Jem  « 
peculiar  people,  socially  separated  from  all  otiiiaa.  Thii 
design  was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  al- 
though there  were  many  among  the  higher  <daaKS  wk> 
regarded  it  ¥rith  favor.  Of  this  way  of  thinking  wm 
Menelaus,  whom  Antiochus  had  made  higib-priest,  sad 
who  was  expelled  by  the  orthodox  Jews  with  ignoniBiT, 
in  RC  169,  when  they  heard  the  joyful  news  that  Asd- 
ochus  had  been  slain  in  Egypt  The  nunor  prorad  ua- 
true,  and  Anriochus,  on  his  return,  panisbed  tbcm  br 
plundering  and  profaning  the  Temple.  Wone  evils  be- 
fell them  two  years  after;  for  Antiochus,  oat  of  homor 
at  being  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  his  de- 
signs upon  Egypt,  sent  his  chief  collector  of  tribate, 
Apollonius,  with  a  detachment  of  22,000  men,  to  wa. 
his  rage  on  Jerusalem.  This  person  plundered  the  csr 
and  razed  its  walls,  with  the  stones  of  which  be  bdk  a 
citadel  that  commanded  the  Temple  Moont.  A  statae 
of  Jupiter  was^set  up  in  the  Temple ;  the  peculiar  ob- 
servances of  the  Jewish  law  w&n  abolished,  and  a  pa- 
secution  was  conunenced  against  all  who  adhered  to 
these  observances,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idol^  Je- 
rusalem was  deserted  by  priests  and  people,  and  the  daihr 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  was  entirely  discontiiroed  (1  Maoc 
i,  29-40;  2  Mace  v, 24>26 ;  Joseph.  ^ nT. xii, 6, 4>  See 
Antiochus  Epiphakes. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Maccabees, 
who,  after  an  arduous  and  sanguinary  struggle,  obtain- 
ed poffiession  of  Jerusalem  (KC 168),  and  rq>aiied  smI 
purified  the  Temple,  which  was  then  diilaiMdated  andd^- 
serted.  New  utensils  were  provided  for  the  sacred  ser- 
vices: the  old  altar,  which  had  been  polluted  by  heatbni 
abominations,  was  taken  away,  and  a  new  one  ereetei 
The  sacrifices  were  then  recommenced,  exactly  three 
years  after  the  Temple  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olympius.  The  castle,  however,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians,  and  long  proved  a  sore  annoyance  to  tki 
Jews,  although  Judas  Maccabsaus  surrounded  the  Ten- 
pie  with  a  high  and  strong  wall,  furnished  with  towen, 
in  which  solders  were  stationed  to  protect  the  worship- 
pers from  the  Syrian  garrison  (1  Mace,  i,  86, 87;  Joaepb. 
AnL  vii,  7).  Eventuidly  the  annoyance  grew  so  ii^ 
erable  that  Judas  laid  siege  to  the  castle.  This  attempt 
brought  a  powerful  army  into  the  countly  under  tJ^ 
command  of  the  regent  Lysias,  who,  howevo^  beiog 
constrained  to  turn  his  arms  elsewhn^  made  peaee 
with  the  Jews;  but  when  he  was  admitted  into  the 
city,  and  observed  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  threw 
down  the  walls  in  violati<m  of  the  treaty  (1  Maoc.  vi. 
48-65).  In  the  ensuing  war  with  Bacchidea,  the  gen- 
eral of  Demetrius  Soter,  in  which  Judas  was  dain,  tlK 
Syrians  strengthened  their  citadd,  and  (daced  in  it  tbe 
sons  of  the  principal  Jewish  families  as  hoeti^es  (1 
Maoc  ix,  52,58;  Joseph,  ^fi/:.  xiii,  1,8).  The  year  i^ 
ter  (B.Cw  159)  the  temporizing  high-priest  Alctmas  da- 
rected  the  wall  which  separated  the  court  of  Israel  from 
that  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  cast  down,  to  afford  the  Uiist 
free  access  to  the  Temple;  but  he  was  seized  with  pain- 
as  soon  as  the  work  commenced,  and  died  in  great  ago- 
ny (1  Mace  ix,  51-57).  When,  a  few  years  after,  De- 
metrius and  Alexander  Balas  sought  to  outbid  each  oth- 
er for  the  support  of  Jcmathan,  the  hostages  in  the  cis- 
tle  were  released;  and  subsequently  all  the  Syrian  gar- 
risons in  Judfea  were  evacuated,  excepting  those  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Bethzur,  which  were  diiefly  occupied  hv 
apostate  Jews,  who  were  alhud  to  leave  th^  pLaoei  U 
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refuge.  Jonathan  then  rebuilt  the  waDs  of  Jerusalem, 
and  repaired  the  buildings  of  the  city,  besides  erecting 
a  palace  for  his  own  residence  (1  Mace  x,  2-4 ;  Joseph. 
A  nL  xiii,  2, 1).  The  particular  history  of  Jerusalem  for 
several  yean  following  is  little  more  than  an  account  of 
the  ellbrts  of  the  Maccabnan  princes  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  castle,  and  of  the  Syrian  kings  to  retun  it  in  their 
hands.  At  length,  in  B.C.  142,  the  garrison  was  forced 
to  surrender  by  Simon,  who  demolished  it  altogether, 
that  it  might  not  again  be  used  against  the  Jews  by 
their  enemies.  Simon  then  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  and 
built  there  a  palace  for  himself  (1  Mac;^  xiii,  43-52 ; 
JcMeph.^ii/.xiii,6,6).  This  building  was  afterwards 
turned  into  a  regular  fortress  by  John  Hyrcanus  (q.  v.), 
and  was  ever  after  the  residence  of  the  Maccabcean 
}ifrin€;es  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xv,  11)4).  It  is  called  by  Josephus 
•*  the  castle  of  Baris,**  in  his  history  of  the  Jews;  till  it 
was  strengthened  anil  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  called  it  the  castle  of  Antonia,  under  which  name 
It  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  wars  of  the 
Komans.     See  Maccabres. 

6.  Of  Jerusalem  itself  we  find  no  notice  of  consequence 
in  the  next  period  till  it  was  taken  by  Pompey  (q.  v.) 
in  the  summer  of  B.C.  63,  and  on  the  very  day  observed 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  lamentation  and  fasting,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.    Twelve  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in  the 
Temple  courts,  including  many  priests,  who  died  at  the 
very  altar  rather  than  suspend  the  sacred  rites  (Joseph. 
A  mi,  xiv,  1-4).    On  this  occasion,  Pompey,  attended  by 
his  generals,  went  into  the  Temple  and  viewed  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  but  he  left  untouched  all  its  treasures  and  sacred 
things,  while  the  walls  of  the  city  itself  were  demolish- 
ed.    From  this  time  the  Jews  are  to  be  considered  as 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  (Joseph,  ^n/.  xiv, 
4,  5).     The  treasures  which  Pompey  had  spared  were 
seized  a  few  years  afler  (B.C.  51)  by  Crassus.     In  the 
year  RC.  43,  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  Pompey  had 
demolished,  were  rebuilt  by  Antipater,  the  father  of  that 
Herod  the  Great  under  whom  Jerusalem  was  destined 
to  assume  the  new  and  more  magnificent  aspect  which 
it  bore  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  which  constituted  the 
Jerusalem  which  Josephus  describes.   See  Uerod.   Un- 
der the  following  reign  the  city  was  improved  with  mag- 
nificent taste  and  profuse  expenditure;  and  even  the 
Tonple,  which  always  formed  the  great  architectural 
glory  of  Jerusalem,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by 
Herod  the  Great,  with  a  splendor  exceeding  that  of  Sol- 
om<m's  (Mark  xiii,  1 ;  John  ii,  20),     See  Temple.     It 
was  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple  as  thus  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  as  thus  improved,  that  the  Sav- 
iour of  men  walked  up  and  down.    Here  he  taught, 
here  he  wroughtfmiracles,  here  he  suffered ;  and  this 
was  the  Temple  whose  **  goodly  stones"  the  apostle  ad- 
mired (Mark  xiii,  1),  and  of  which  he  foretold  that  ere 
the  exisdng  generation  had  passed  away  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another.    Nor  was  the  city  in  this 
state  admired  by  Jews  only.     Pliny  calls  it  "  longe  da- 
rissiniam  urbium  orientis,  non  Jud«s  modo"  {Hist,  Nat, 
V,  16). 

•    Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  this  greatness 
as  if  to  enhance  the  misery  of  its  overthrow.    As  soon 
as  the  Jews  had  set  the  seal  to  their  formal  rejection  of 
Christ  by  putting  him  to  death,  and  invoking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  blood  upon  the  heads  of  themselves 
imd  of  their  children  (Matt,  xxvii,  25),  its  doom  went 
forth.     After  having  been  the  scene  of  horrors  without 
example,  during  a  memorable  siege,  the  process  of 
which  is  narrated  by  Josephus  in  full  detail,  it  was,  in 
A.D.  70,  captured  to  the  Romans,  who  razed  the  city 
and  Temple  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  three  of  the 
towers  and  a  part  of  the  western  wall  to  show  how 
strong  a  place  the  Roman  arms  had  overthrown  (Joseph. 
WaTf  vii,  1, 1).     Since  then  the  holy  city  has  lain  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Gentiles,  and  will  so  remain  "  until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled." 


The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  did  not 
cause  the  site  to  be  utterly  forsaken.  Titus  (q.  v.)  left 
there  in  garrison  the  wh<^  of  the  tenth  l^on,  besides 
several  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.  For 
these  troops,  and  for  those  who  ministered  to  their 
wants,  there  must  have  been  dwellings ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  Jews  or  Christians  as  ap- 
peared to  havti  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were  forbidden 
to  make  their  abode  among  the  ruins,  and  building  them 
up  so  far  as  their  necessities  might  require.  But  noth- 
ing like  a  restoration  of  the  city  could  have  arisen  from 
this,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  any  but  poor  people,  who 
found  an  interest  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  garrison, 
were  likely  to  resort  to  the  ruins  under  such  circtmistan- 
oes. .  However,  we  learn  firom  Jerome  that  for  fifty  years 
after  its  destruction,  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  still 
existed  remnants  of  the  city.  But  during  all  this  period 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  history. 

Up  to  A.D.  181  the  Jews  remained  tolerably  quiet, 
although  apparently  awaiting  any  favorable  opportuni- 
ty of  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke.  The  then-  emperor, 
Hadrian  (q«v.),  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  state 
of  feeling,  and,  among  other  measures  of  precaution,  or- 
dered Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt  as  a  fortified  place  where- 
with to  keep  in  check  the  whole  Jewish  population. 
The  works  had  made  some  prepress  wh^i  the  Jews,  un- 
able to  endure  the  idea  that  their  holy  city  should  be 
occupied  by  foreigners,  and  that  strange  gods  should  be 
set  up  within  it,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  under  the 
notorious  Barchochebas  (q.  v.),  who  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah.  His  success  was  at  first  very  great,  but  he 
was  crushed  before  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, so  soon  as  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him ; 
and  a  war  scarcely  inferior  in  horror  to  that  under  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  was,  like  it,  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  tne  Jews  had  obtained 
possession.  This  was  in  A.D.  135,  from  which  period 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has  often  been  dated. 
The  Romans  then  fiubhed  the  city  'according  to  their 
first  intention.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  inhabited 
wholly  by  foreigners,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach it  on  pain  of  death :  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  was  erected  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  old  name 
of  Jerusalem  was  sought  to  be  supplanted  by  that  of 
jEHa  CapUolinaj  conferred  upon  it  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror ^lius  Hadrianus  and  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  By 
this  name  was  the  city  known  till  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  that  of  Jerusalem  again  became  current, 
although  iElia  was  still  its  public  designation,  and  re- 
mained such  so  late  as  A.D.  686,  when  it  appears  in  the 
acts  of  a  ^mod  held  th^re.  This  name  even  passed  to 
the  Mohammedans,  by  whom  it  was  long  retained ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  they  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Crusaders  |^it  it  became  generally  known  among  them 
by  the  uafflS  of  ^/-A^Aucfo— "  the  holy"— which  it  still 
bears. 

7.  Prom  the  rebuilding  by  Hadrian  the  history  of  Je- 
rusalem is  almost  a  blank  till  th^ime  of  Coiistantine, 
when  its  history,  as  a  place  of  extreme  solicitude  and 
interest  to  the  Christian  Church,  properly  begins.  Pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  City  now  became  common  and 
popular.  Such  a  pilgrimage  was  undertaken  in  A.D. 
326  by  the  emperor's  mother  Helena,  then  in  the  eighti- 
eth year  of  her  age,  who  built  churches  on  the  alleged 
site  of  the  nativity  at  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  example  may  prob- 
ably have  excited  her  son  to  the  discovery  of  the  site 
of  the  holy  septdchre,  and  to  the  erection  of  a  church 
thereon.  He  removed  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  which, 
in  studied  insult^  the  site  had  been  encumbered.  The 
holy  sepulchre  was  then  purified,  and  a  magnificent 
church  was,  by  his  order,  built  over  and  around  the  sa- 
cred spot.  This  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated 
with  great  solemnity  in  A.D.  835.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  thus  singled  out  is  the  same  that  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  place  in  which  Christ 
was  entombed ;  but  the  correctness  of  the  identification 
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then  nuria  bw  of  Ule  yean  been  much  disrated,  on 
grouDtb  which  have  betm  exunined  in  the  article  Uol- 
GOTHA.  The  very  arm  on  wbich  our  Lord  uffered 
WW  alaOf  in  the  comve  of  these  explontioniif  belie' 
have  been  diuavcxed,  under  the  circumMaoce*  wbich 
have  ebewheii!  been  deKiibed.     See  Cataa. 

By  CooataDline  the  edict  excluding  the  Jews  fimn 
the  city  of  their  falhera'  sepulchres  was  Co  &r  rcfiealed 
tbat  they  were  allowed  to  enter  it  ODce  a  year  to  wail 
over  the  desolatioa  of  "  the  holy  and  beautiful  house"  in 
which  tbeir  fatheia  worshipped  Ood.  When  the  neph- 
ew of  Conatantine,  the  empenw  Julian  (q.  v.),  abandoned 
Christianity  for  the  old  Paganism,  he  endearored,  as  a 
nuttar  of  policy,  to  condliale  the  Jews.  He  allowed 
than  free  acccas  to  the  city,  and  pertnitted  them  to  re- 
build their  Temple.  They  acconlin^y  began  to  lay  the 
fiHUidatioiu  m  A.D.  862;  bnt  the  speedy  dealh  of  thi 
emperor  piobably  occaaLoned  that  abandonment  of  the 
attempt  which  contemporary  writeiB  ascribe  to  super- 
natural hinderances.  The  edicts  seem  then  to  have 
been  renewed  which  excluded  the  Jews  from  the  city, 
except  on  the  anniverBuy  of  its  capture,  when  they 
were  allowed  lo  enter  the  city  and  weep  over  iL  Their 
^ipointed  wailing-place  remains,  and  tbeir  practice  of 
wailing  there  continues  to  tbe  present  day.    Fror   "' 


TMJews"WaUiua-PIace,"in(hewa8terawaUoflb« 
Haram  indosure.  # 

Jamea,  the  first  biahop,  to  Jude  II,  who  died  A.D.  186, 
there  bad  been  a  series  of  fifteen  bishops  of  Jewish  de- 
scent; and  from  Mujua,  who  succeeded  aimeon,  to  Ma- 
cariuB,  who  preaideiAver  the  Church  of  Jejuaalem 
der  Conatantine,  there  was  a  series  of  twenty-thiee  b 
ops  of  Gcndle  descent,  but,  beyond  a  bare  list  of  their 
names,  little  is  known  of  the  Church  or  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  during  tbe  whole  of  thia  latter  period. 

In  the  centuries  enauing  the  conversion  of  Conatan- 
tine, the  roada  to  Zion  were  thronged  with  pilgrima 
Irom  all  parts  of  Christendom,  and  the  land  abounded  in 
monaateties,  occupied  by  persons  who  wished  to  lead  a 
religious  life  amid  the  scenes  which  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  Saviour'a  presence.  Alter  much  struggle  of  con- 
flicting dignities,  Jeraaalem  was,  in  A.D.  «1, declared  a 
patriarchate  hy  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon,  See  Patri- 
AHCiiATH  OF  Jehusauim.  In  the  theological  motro- 
versies  which  followed  the  decision  of  that  council  with 
reganl  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  Jejuaalem  bore  its 
share  with  other  Oriental  churches,  and  two  of  its  bish- 
ops were  depoaed  by  Monophyaite  faiatica.  ThoSynod 
"'  '— ualem  in  A,D.  636  confirmed  the  decree  of  the 
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SynodofCongtantinaple  agaiiisttheHoiio(Aynua.  Sh 

a  second  Constantine  in  Justinian,  who  aaeemted  ik 
throne  A.D.  6'iT.  Uc  repaired  and  enriched  the  lotm: 
atructurea,  and  bailt  apon  Mount  Horiali  a  magnifinB 
church  to  the  Virgin,  as  a  moixKial  of  the  penecutia: 
of  Jeaua  in  the  Temgde.  He  aba  fouiHleii  tai  or  decs 
oiHiTenta  in  and  about  Jemaalem  and  Jericbo,  and  iMa^ 
lished  a  hospital  for  pilgrims  in  each  of  tboae  cilM&i 

In  the  following  century,  the  Peniaiia,  who  had  kv 
haraaaed  the  empire  of  the  Eaat,  penetrmted  into  S™. 
and  in  A.D.614,  nndei  Choanies  11,  after  defeating  ik 
forces  of  the  empeira  Ueradius,  b  *  ' 
Btorm.  Hany  thonaanda  of  tbe  inhabitant* 
and  mnch  of  the  dty,  including  the  fiDcst  < 
that  of  the  Holy  Sepulctire  anxing  them — was  de 
ed.  When  the  conquenira  withdrew  tfaer  took 
the  principal  inhatritanta,  the  patriarch,  and  tbi 
crom;  but  when,  the  year  afto^peaee  waa  cond 
these  were  restored,  and  the  snperor  HeracdioB  a 


The  damage  occanoned  by  the  Fersiaiia  was  ■ 
repaired.  Buf  Arabia  soon  fumished  ■  man  fi 
ble  enemy  in  the  khalif  Omar,  whose  tzoopa  a^ 
before  the  dty  in  A.D.  6S6,  Arabia,  Syria,  aod  Eft^  , 
having  already  been  brought  under  the  Hoolen  yakc 
After  a  limg  aiege  tbe  austere  khalif ' ' 
the  camp,  and  the  city  waa  at  length  bd 
in  A.D.  687.  Tbe  comiueTor  of  mighty  kings  oiIeM 
the  holy  dty  in  liia  garment  of  camd'a  hair,  aod  co' 
ducted  himself  with  much  disoetjoii  and  gmeiuus  £a^ 
bearance.  By  his  orders  the  magnifteent  moaque  wiadi 
sdli  boan  his  name  waa  built  upon  Honnt  Moriah,  afm 
the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

8.  Jerusalem  remained  in  poasesrion  of  the  Aiataah 
and  was  occasionally  visited  by  Chcis^an  pilgrim)  fiua 
Europe  till  towards  the  year  lOOD,  when  a  get^cal  bdicf 
that  the  second  coming  of  the  Saviooi  waa  near  al  haad 
drew  pilgrims  in  unwoated  crowds  to  the  UiJy  Lad. 
and  created  an  impulse  for  pilgrimagea  thither  whk^ 
ceased  Dot  to  act  after  tbe  Oret  exdting  cause  had  bos  < 
forgotten.     The  Moslem  government,  in  Mdo-  M  dedre  ' 

prodt  from  thia  enthusiasm,  Impoaed  ibe  tribaa 

of  a  piece  of  gold  as  the  price  of  entrance  into  the  boli 

dty.     Tbe  sight,  by  such  large  numben,  erf  the  htif 

place  in  tbe  honda  of  infidels,  the  exaction  «f  tribtfc 

and  the  insults  to  which  the  pilgrims,  ofloi  of  tbe  higb- 

nk,  were  exposed  from  the  Moslem  rabble,  exdad 

:traordinaty  ferment  in  Europe,  and  led  to  ttea 

'kable  expeditiona  for  recovering  the  Holy  Sqiol-  i 

ctire  Irom  the  Hohammedans  which,  under  the  name  ti   i 

the  Crusades,  will  aliraya  fill  a  most  important  and  a-  : 

rious  chapter  in  tbe  history  of  the  world.      (Sec  Gib-  ' 

ban't  Hulory  of  IheDiKim!  and  Faii  of  the  SowtamS^  | 

ire.)     See  Cri'sajjes.  | 

The  dominion  over  Palestine  had  poM^  in  A.D.9K   | 

from  the  kbalifs  of  Bagdad  to  the  Fatimite  khaBfr  d    • 

Egypt,  and  these  in  their  turn  were  dispoesened  in  AJX    j 

11)73  by  the  Turkomans,  who  had  usurped  the  powenot    i 

the  Eastern  khalifat-    The  severitiea  exercised  by  tbei    I 

more  fierce  and  undviliied  Uoolems  upon  both  tbe  >»•    i 

ChriaUans  aod  the  European  pilgnms  aupplied  tbt    { 

lediate  impulse  to  the  first  Eastern  ejcpeditiixi.    Bid    ' 

Jie  Ijme  the  Crusaders,  under  Uodfrey  of  ft^ai^-    i 

appeared  before  Jeruaslem,  on  the  17Lh  of  June.  IBK 

-\e  Egyptian  khaUfs  had  reoovered  possesaiaa  of  Pafcf    I 

ae,  anil  driven  the  Turkomans  beyond  the  EupfarMn.     ' 

Ailer  a  aiege  of  forty  daya,  the  holy  city  wh  (aka 

'  atorm  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  and  a  dreadful  m»- 

aacre  of  the  Moalem  inhabitants  followed,  withoot  di^ 

''     ''in  of  age  or  sex.     Aa  soon  as  order  was  resnaei 

le  dty  deared  of  the  dead,  a  regular  n mm 

waa  established  by  tbe  dection  of  Uodlrey  aa  b^  of 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  maari 
]  dedicate  anew  lo  the  Und  the  place  whoe  to) 
presence  bad  once  abode,  and  the  Mosque  ofOatarbe- 
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line  a  Christian  cathedral,  which  the  historians  of  the 
me  disdnguish  as  "  the  Temple  of  the  Lord'*  {Templum 
^mmm).  The  Christians  kept  possession  of  Jerosalem 
ighty-eight  years.  See  below,  Jerusalem,  Kihghts 
r.  During  this  long  period  they  appear  to  have  erect- 
1  serecal  chorches  and  many  convents.  Of  the  latter, 
!w,  if  any,  traces  remain ;  and  of  the  former,  save  one 
r  two  ruins,  the  Chorch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
ley  rebuilt,  is  the  only  memorial  that  attests  the  ex- 
tence  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  A.D. 
187  the  holy  city  was  vnested  from  the  hands  of  the 
hriatians  by  the  sultan  Saladin,  and  the  order  of  things 
as  then  reversed.  The  cross  was  renooved  with  igno- 
liny  from  the  sacred  dome,  the  holy  places  were  puri- 
sd  from  Christian  stain  with  rose-water  brought  from 
'amascns,  and  tbe  call  to  prayer  by  the  muezzin  once 


more  sounded  over  the  city.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  day  the  holy  dty  has  remained,  with  slight  in- 
terruption, in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  On  the  threat- 
ened siege  by  Richard  of  England  in  1192,  Saladin  took 
great  pains  in  strengthening  its  defences.  New  wall« 
and  bulwarks  were  erected,  and  deep  trenches  cut,  and 
in  six  months  the  town  was  stronger  than  it  ever  had 
been,  and  the  works  had  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  a 
rock.  But  in  A.D.  1219,  the  sulten  Melek  el-Moaddin 
of  Damascus,  who  then  had  possession  of  Jerusalem,  or* 
dered  all  the  waUs  and  towers  to  be  demolished,  except 
the  citadel  and  the  inclosure  of  the  mosque,  lest  the 
Franks  should  again  become  masters  of  the  city  and 
find  it  a  place  of  strength.  In  this  defenceless  state  Je- 
rusalem continued  till  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II,  in  A.D.  1229,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
walls  should  not  be  rebuilt.  Yet  ten  years  hiter  (A.D. 
1239)  the  barons  and  knights  of  Jerusalem  began  to 
build  the  walls  anew,  and  to  erect  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  west  of  the  city.  But  the  works  were,  interrupted 
by  the  emir  David  of  Kerek,  who  seized  the  city,  stran- 
gled the  Christian  inhabitants,  an<f  cast  down  the  new- 
ly erected  walls  and  fortress.  Four  years  after,  howev- 
er (AJ>.  1243),  Jerusalem  was  again  made  over  to  the 
Christians  without  any  restriction,  and  the  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  restored  and  completed ;  for  they  are 
mentioned  as  existing  when  the  city  was  stormed  by 
the  wild  Kharismian  hordes  in  the  following  year,  short- 
ly after  which  the  city  reverted  for  the  last  time  into 
the  hands  of  its  Mohammedan  masters,  who  have  sub- 
stantially kept  it  to  the  present  day,  although  in  1277 
Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily. 

9.  From  this  time  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  sunk 
very  much  in  political  and  military  importance,  and  it 
IB  scarcely  named  in  the  history  of  the  Mameluke  sul- 
tans who  reigned  over  Egypt  and  the  greater  part  of 
S3rria  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  At  length,  with 
the  rest  of  S3Tia  and  Egypt,  it  passed  under  the  sway 
of  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim  I  in  1517,  who  paid  a  has^ 
visit  to  the  holy  dty  from  Damascus  after  his  return 
from  Egypt  From  that  time  Jerusalem  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  during  this  period  has 
been  subject  to  few  vicissitudes;  its  history  is  accord- 
ingly barrel  of  inddent  The  present  walls  of  the  city 
were  erected  by  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  the  successor 
of  Selim,  in  A.D.  1542,  as  is  attested  by  an  inscription 
over  the  Jaffa  gate.  As  Utely  as  A.D.  1808,  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  partially  consumed  by  fire ; 
but  the  damage  was  repaired  with  g^^eat  labor  and  ex- 
pense by  September,  1810,  and  the  traveller  now  finds 
in  this  imposing  fabric  no  traces  of  that  calamity. 

In  A.D.  1832  Jerusalem  became  subject  to  Moham- 
med All,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  holy  dty  opening  its 
gates  to  him  without  a  siege.  During  the  great  in- 
surrection in  the  districts  of  Jerusalem  and  NabK^s  in 
1834,  the  insurgents  seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held 
possesdon  of  it  for  a  time ;  but  by  the  vigorous  opera- 
tions of  the  government  order  was  soon  restored,  and 
the  city  reverted  quietly  to  its  allegiance  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  his  troops.  In  1841  Mo- 
hammed Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
by  European  interference,  and  Jerusalem  was  again  sub- 
jected to  the  Turkish  government,  under  which  it  now 
remains. 

In  the  same  year  took  place  the  establbhment  of  a 
Plrotestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  by  the  English  and 
Prussian  governments,  and  the  erection  upon  Mount 
Zion  of  a  church  calculated  to  hold  500  persons,  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  English  Church.    See  Jerusalem,  See  of  (below). 

In  1850  a  dispute  about  the  guardianship  of  the  holy 
places  between  the  monks  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  in  which  Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia,  dded 
with  the  Greeks,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the 
French,  with  the  Latins,  led  to  a  deddon  of  the  question 
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by  the  Port«,  which  iru  omaiMtiAory  to  Kunu,  and  | 
Khich  mulled  in  a  war  or  conaidenble  mi^iCude, 
known  u  "  the  Crimean  War,"  between  that  country  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  allied  Torces  of  England  and  France 
on  the  other.  This  war  haa  led  U>  greater  liberties  of 
all  clanea  of  citizena  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religioiu 
faith,  and  to  a  partial  adjuiuneut  of  the  rival  claima  of 
the  Greek  and  Ijitin  monks  to  ceitaia  portions  of  the 
holy  places ;  it  has  also  resulted  in  much  more  freedom 
biwarils  Frank  travellers  in  visiting  the  city,  so  that 
even  ladies  have  been  allowed  lo  enter  the  muaque  in- 
closure ;  but  it  has  caused  no  material  allenulon  in  the 
city  or  in  its  political  relations. 

For  details,  see  Wiuios, //i><.  ffi?«io{{riiw,  in  hia  Jftt- 
rrlL  Sacr.  ii,  187  sq. ;  Spalding,  CncA.  <£  Cirinl.  "- 
uiffirekht  Jtruialem  (Berlin, IHOS];  Devling, /f;(w 
jiitoliiue  Origy.  et  lluluria  (Lipe.  17^3);  Wagnitt,  Urb. 
d.  Phaaomane  wr  d.  ZentuTUng  Jtr.  (Halle,  1780) ;  K. 
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Besuie,  SloriadeUa  BatSica  HP,  Croae  vt  Genu.(SimL 
1760);  C,Cellariua,aevf;toCupi/D/iiiu,et(^inliiift> 
grammala,  p.  til  sq.;  Poujoulal,  lliiioirt  de  Jinuotn 
(Brux.  1842)i  F. Hunter's  treatise  on  ttm  Jeriii  Wn  '■ 
under  Hadrian,  transL  in  the  BibliotK  Satra  (bt  l^ 
p.  S33  aq. ;  Raumer'a  PalaUnia ;  Robinson's  OIL  Ra 
m  Palatme ;  and  especially  Williams,  Uo^  Citi,  vol.  l 

II.  A  ncitnt  Topography. — This  has  been  a  >iibj«t  i 
no  Uttle  dispute  among  anliquaiian  geogra^dKn.  Wt 
prefer  here  briefly  to  state  our  own  independent  omit 
sons,  with  the  auihority  on  which  each  point  rcMa  n^ 
we  shall  therefore  but  incidentally  notice  the  codoovit' 
Bics,  which  will  be  fonnd  discussed  under  the  seim: 
heads  elsewhere  in  thla  Cyclopedia, 

I.  /falural  Fealurt*. — These,  of  cootse,  an  nii«h 
the  same  in  all  ages,  as  the  surface  of  the  region  vim 
Jeiuaalem  is  aitualed  is  generally  liroestooe  nick.  Tm 
the  wear  of  the  elements  has  ao  doubt  caused  koi 
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miDOC  chinges,  uvl  ibe  demolition  of  Urge  biuldingi 
BUHKasiTely  baa  effected  very  considerable  differencea 
of  level  by  the  sccmnuliljon  of  nibbiah  in  the  hollows, 
■ad  creD  on  some  oCthebiUe;  while  in  same  OBeshigb 
spots  were  anciently  cut  away,  TKlleys  partiaDy  fllled, 
and  artificial  platfomu  and  terraces  fonned,  and  in  oth- 
eiE  deep  tiencbcs  or  mawive  stmctureB  have  left  (lieir 

(A.)  HIBi, — (1.)  jlfoiraf  Zion,  freqaently  mentioned  in 
the  Old  TeMament,  only  once  in  the  New  (Rev.  xiv,  1), 
cslled  by  Joaephua  "  the  Upper  City"  ( l^nr,  V,  4, 1),  was 
divided  by  a  valley  (Tyropteoo)  from  aiiother  hill  oppo- 
site (Acra),  than  which  it  was  "  higher,  and  in  length 
more  diroct"  (tiiid.).  It  is  almoet  universally  amgucd, 
in  DHdeni  times,  as  the  sonth-westeni  hill  of  the  city. 
See  ZiON. 

(i.)  Mmat  Moriah,  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  iii,  I ,  as 
IhesiteDftbeTempIciBunmiBtahflbleinallBgeB.  Orig- 
inally, accordiDg  to  Joeephus  (War,  v,  6, 1),  the  eammit 
was  small,  and  the  placform  was  enlu'ged  by  Solomon, 
who  bailt  up  a  high  stone  terrace  wall  on  three  sideB 
(eaatiSOoth,  and  weeC),  leaving  a  tremendous  piedpice 
at  the  (south-eastern)  comer  (^Atti.  ix,  11,  8  and  fi). 
ScHUe  of  the  lower  oourses  ofthoie  stones  are  still  stand- 
ing.    See  HoHiAiL 

(3.)  The  bill  /I  n-a  is  so  called  by  Jowphm,  who  says 
it  "  sustained  the  Lower  Gty,  and  was  of  the  shape  of  a 
moon  when  she  is  homed,"  or  a  crescent  nCnr,  v,  4, 1). 
It  was  separated  from  another  hill  (Beietfc)  by  a  broad 
valley,  which  the  Asmonnans  partly  lilkd  up  with  earth 
taken  from  the  top  of  Acra,  so  that  it  might  be  made 
l.iwei  than  the  Temple  (tUd).  Concemin);  the  por- 
tion of  this  hill  there  is  much  dispute,  which  can  only 
be  settled  l>y  the  locaUon  of  the  valleys  on  either  side 
of  it  (aee  Csspari,  in  the  Stud,  md  Krit.  ii,  1864).    See 

(4.)  The  hiQ  Bnetha,  tnCerpreted  by  Joaephns  as 
ntcaning  "  New  City,"  placed  by  him  opposite  Acrii,  and 
stated  to  be  origlnaily  lower  than  it,  is  said  by  him  iUso 
to  lie  over  against  the  tower  Anionia,  from  which  i 
tepuafed  by  a  deep  fosse  {War,  v,  4,  1  and  S). 

(5.)  (TpAfl  is  referred  to  by  NehemUh  {iii,28.27),  as 
wen  as  by  JoecphuB  {  War,  v,  4, 2),  in  such  connt  ' 
Kith  the  walla  as  to  show  that  none  other  can  t 
:  ended  than  the  rid|^  of  ground  sloping  to  a  point 
HwtliwBnl  from  the  T«mplc  area.    Sec  Opugl. 


^■rofeable  contour  of  the  Bill  Opbel.  (From  Llenlenant 
VParron's  Sketch.  Feb.  1, 1809^  hi  Tiadngs  of  the  "  Pales- 
tine EzpkiTBtlon  Pnod,'*) 
(6.)  Ctdrtay,  oc  more  properly  Golgotha,  was  a 
miiiencc,  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  as  the  place  of 
he  crocifixion.  Modem  tradition  assigns  it  to  the  site 
f  the  Chnich  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  tljis  is  greatly 
onteMcl;  the  question  turns  chieKy  upon  the  course 
.r  the  second  wall,  outside  of  which  the  crucitlxion  un- 
Lnubtedly  took  place  (John  xix,  17).     3ee  Cat.vahv. 

(7.>  The  Jfourtf  of  Oliva  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
loaepboa,  as  well  as  in  tbe  Kble,  that  it  can  Ije  taken 
or  no  other  than  that  which  now  passes  under  the  same 
isme.      See  Uuvift. 
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(8.)  Scojna  is  the  name  ssugned  by  Josephus  to  an 
elevated  plain  about  seven  furlongs  distant  ftom  the 
ity  wall  in  a  northerly  direction  (ITai",  u,  19,  4;  v,  2, 
],  an  mterval  that  was  leveled  by  Titus  on  bis  ap- 
Toacb  from  Samaria  (Oid.  iii,  2).  By  this  can  there- 
ire  be  meant  neither  the  rocty  prominences  on  the 
eouthem,  nor  those  on  the  northem  edge  of  that  pan 
valley  of  Jeboshaphat  which  sweeps  around  the 
n  the  north,  for  tlie  former  are  loo  near,  and  the 
latter  intercepted  by  the  valley ;  but  rather  the  gentle 
slope  on  the  north-west  of  the  city. 
Besides  these,  there  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi,  S9. 
the  hill  Gareb,"  apparently  somewhere  on  the  north- 
rot  of  tile  city,  and  Goath,  possibly  an  eminence  on  the 
'eat.  "  Mount  Gihon,"  so  confidently  laid  down  on  cf  r- 
lin  maps  of  the  ancient  city,  is  a  modem  invention. 

(R)  l'afl(s«.—(l,)  The  principal  of  these  was  the  one 
nmed  by  Joeephus  that  of  the  Tyropaon,  or  Cheese- 
makers,  running  between  Zion  and  Acra,  down  as  far  as 
3iloam(H'(i>-,v,4,l).  The  sonthem  part  of  this  is  still 
ilearly  to  be  traced,  although  much  choked  up  by  the 
aecumnlaled  rubbish  of  ages;  but  as  to  the  northern 
part  there  is  connderable  discrepancy.    Some  (as  Dr. 


ection  of  thsTyropoon  Vstlej  indMt.Mortah.  ihontng 
the  prewut  SB  well  as  tbe  ndglnsl  larttce.  IFrom  Li. 
Watren'i  Bkeich,  OcL  n,  In  Trsdnin  of  the  "  Psieslhie 
Kiplorallon  Fund.") 

tobinson)  make  it  bend  around  the  northern  brow  of 
Zion,  and  so  end  in  the  shallow  de|iression  between  that 
hillandthe  eminence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  while  oth- 
(Villiams,  with  whose  views  in  this  particular  wi' 
coincide)  cany  it  directly  north,  through  the  depression 
along  the  western  Nde  of  the  mosque  area,  and  east- 
ward of  the  church,  in  the  direction  of  the  Dsmascus 
Gate.     See  Tmopraos. 

(2.)  The  only  other  considerable  valley  within  the 
city  was  that  above  referred  to  as  h-ing  between  Acra 
snd  Bezetha.  The  tsngusge  of  Josephus,  in  the  pas- 
sage where  he  mentions  this  valley  (H'«r,  v,  4, 1),  has 
been  understood  by  some  as  only  applicable  to  the  up- 
per portion  of  that  which  is  sbove  regarded  as  the  Ty- 
ropiEon,  because  he  caila  it  "  a  irooif  valley,"  and  this  is 

only  says  that  the  bills  Acra  and  Bezelha  "werejor- 
nvrty  divided  by  a  broad  valley;  but  in  those  timts 
when  tbe  Asmonsiaus  reigned,  Ihey  filled  up  lljat  valley 
with  earth,  and  bad  a  muid  to  join  the  city  to  the  Tem- 
ple :  they  then  took  off  a  part  of  the  height  of  Ada, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  less  elevation  than  it  was  befort', 
that  the  Temple  might  be  superior  to  it."  From  this  it 
is  clear  that  in  tbe  dmcs  of  Joeephua  this  valley  was 
not  so  distinct  as  rormerty,  so  that  we  must  not  look  for 
it  in  the  pUun  and  ajiparently  unchanged  depresrion 
west  of  the  Temple,  but  rather  in  the  choked  and  ob- 

norlhem  ride  of  tbe  present  mosque  inclosure.  The 
union  of  tbe  city  and  Temple  across  this  valley  ia  also 
more  explicable  on  this  ground,  because  it  not  only  im- 
plies a  nearly  level  poasage  effected  between  the  Temple 
sres  and  that  patt  of  the  city  there  intended — which  is 
true  only  on  the  northern  side,  but  it  also  intjmates  that 
there  had  previously  been  no  special  passage-way  there — 

Zion  by  a  bridge  or  causeway,  besides  at  least  two  other 
easy  avenues  to  the  parts  of  the  city  in  that  direction. 

(8.)  The  longest  and  deepest  of  the  valleys  ouiade 
the  walls  was  the  VaUr^  qf  Jthoihiiphal,  which  ran 
along  the  entire  eastern  and  north-easlcm  side,  forming 
the  bed  of  the  brook  Eedron.  Respecting  the  identity 
of  this,  tbe  modem  name  leaves  no  room  for  dispute. 
See  Ji!hobhafiiat,Vallhyoi'. 

(4)  On  tbe  aoulh  ade  no  the  Valky  btn-Hiaaom  (i. 
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e.  *'  son  of  Hinnom**),  oorrnpted  in  our  Savtoai's  time 
into  Crehenna,  and  anciently  styled  Tophet.  Of  this 
also  the  modern  name  u  still  the  same.    See  Geheicva. 

(5.)  On  the  west,  forming  the  northern  continuation 
of  the  last,  was  what  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
VcUletf  of  GikoHj  from  the  pools  of  that  name  situated 
in  it.    See  Gihon. 

(0.)  Streams, — Of  these  none  were  perennial,  but  only 
brooks  formed  by  the  winter  rains  that  collected  in  the 
valleys  and  ran  off  at  the  sonth-eastera  comer  towatds 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  brook  Kedron  was  the  principal 
of  these,  and  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Okl  and  New 
Testaments  (2  Sam.  xv,  28;  John  xviii,  1),  and  by  Jo- 
sephus  ( Wary  v,  2, 8),  as  lying  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.     See  Kedrok. 

(D.)  Fountains,  — (I,)  En-rogd,  first  mentioned  in 
Joeh.  XV,  7, 8,  as  a  point  in  the  boundary-line  of  Judah, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  Zion.  It  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  deep  well  still  found  at  the  junction  of 
the  valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoehaphat,  and  currently 
known  as  the  wdl  of  Joab  or  Nehemiah.  It  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  called  by  Joeephns  ^  the  fountain  in 
the  king's  garden"  (i4  rU,  vii,  14, 4).  Its  water  is  pecul- 
iar, but  no  underground  connection  has  been  traced  with 
any  other  of  the  fountains.    See  Eh-rooel. 

(2.)  Siloam  or  SMloah  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as  well  as  by  Josephus,  and  the  last 
indicates  its  site  at  the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Tyropoe- 
on  ( War^  v,  4, 1).  It  is  identical  with  the  modem 
fount  of  Selwan.    See  Siloam. 

(8.)  The  only  remaining  one  of  the  three  natural 
springs  about  Jerusalem  is  that  now  known  as  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  (Um  ed-Deraj,  ^  the  mother  of  steps"), 
above  the  Fool  of  Siloam.  It  is  intermittent,  the  over- 
flow apparently  of  the  Tem[^e  supply ;  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  passage  through  the  rock  with  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  (Robinson,  ResearckeSy  i,  502  sq.).  It  is  appar- 
ently the  same  with  the  "king's  pool"  (Neh.ii,  14 ;  comp. 
iii,  16)  and  "Solomon's  Pool"  (Joeephu^  War,  v,  4,  2), 
This  we  arfr  inclined  (with  Lightfoot  and  Robinson)  to 
identify  with  the  "Poo/ (/jB«fA<s«ia"  in  John  v,  2.  See 
Bethesda. 

There  are  several  other  wells  adjoining  the  Temple 
area  which  have  the  peculiar  taste  of  Siloam,  but  wheth- 
er they  proceed  from  a  living  spring  under  Moriah,  or 
are  conducted  thither  by  the  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem, 
or  come  from  some  distant  source,  future  exj^ontions 
can  alone  determine.  Some  such  well  has,  however, 
lately  been  discovered,  Irat  how  far  it  supplies  these  va- 
rious fountains  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined  {Jour, 
Sac  Lit,  April,  1864).    See  Solomon's  Pool. 

(E.)  Reservoirsy  Tanksy  c<c— (1.)  The  Upper  Pool  of 
Gikon,  mentioned  in  Isa.  vii,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  80,  etc, 
can  be  no  other  than  that  now  found  in  the  northem 
part  of  the  valley  at  the  west  of  the  city.  This  is  prob- 
ably what  is  called  the  *^  Dragon  WdT  by  Nehemiah 
(ii,  18),  lying  in  that  direction.  Josephus  also  inciden- 
tally mentions  a  "  Serpents  Pool"  as  lying  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  city  {War,  v,  8,  2),  which  the  simi- 
larity of  name  and  position  seems  to  identify  with  this. 
See  Giiiox. 

(2.)  The  Lower  Pool  (o/Gihon),  referred  to  in  Isa. 
xxii,  9,  is  also  probably  that  utuated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  same  valley.    See  Poou 

(8.)  There  still  exists  on  the  western  side  of  the  dty 
another  pool,  which  is  frequently  termed  the  Pool  of 
HezeHah,  on  the  suppoation  that  it  b  the  one  intended 
to  hold  the  water  which  that  king  is  said  (2  Kings  xx, 
20 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  80)  to  have  brought  down  to  the  city 
by  a  conduit  from  the  upper  pooL  It  is  to  this  day  so 
connected  by  an  aqueduct,  which  renders  the  identifica- 
tion probable.  But  it  does  not  follow  (as  some  aigue) 
that  this  pool  was  within  the  second  wall  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  lay  strictly  within  the  city ; 
the  statements  above  referred  to  only  show  that  it  was 
designed  as  a  reservoir  for  8uppl3ring  the  inhabitants, 
especially  on  Mount  Zion,  within  the  bounds  of  which 


it  could  never  have  been  embraced.  This  pod  is  ps> 
haps  also  the  same  as  one  mentioned  by  Josephns,  asda 
the  title  of  A  nufffdahn,  as  opposite  the  thiid  of  tk 
"  banks"  raised  by  Titus  (  War\  11, 4).  He  then  \h 
cates  it  "a  great  way  oil"  tram  Antonia,  yet  "«  tbt 
north  quarter"  of  the  dty;  and  a  more  auitabfe  plan 
for  an  assault  could  not  have  been  selected,  asit  wm  it 
the  comer  where  the  three  walls  joined,  being  erideBtir 
within  the  outer  one,  and  in  front  of  the  inner  one  {j& 
to  be  taken),  but  not  necessarily  within  the  mid£e  vd 
(which  had  been  taken  and  demoliahed).  See  Heee- 
KiAii's  Pool. 

(4.)  Josephus  also  mentions  a  deep  tremek  wlank  «« 
dug  on  the  north  of  the  tower  Antonia  for  its  defaw 
( H^or,  V,  4, 2).  The  western  part  of  thia  seems  to  kare 
been  filled  up  during  the  siege,  in  order  to  jtepsn  a 
way  for  the  approach  of  the  Roman  engines  fint  to  ihs 
tower  and  afterwards  to  the  Tem|^  wall  (IFar.T,  IK 
4 ;  vii,  2,  7).  The  eastern  portion  still  exiirts,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wider  and  deeper  than  deevbov 
(being  unindosed  by  the  wall),  forming,  indeed,  qdtt  t 
reoepUude  for  rain-water.  This  pit  we  are  indi«d  ts 
identify  with  the  pool  StnMuSf  which  Josephns  locata 
at  this  spot  {Wary  v,  11, 4).  In  modem  times  it  be 
often  been  assigned  as  the  site  of  the  Pbol  of  Betbesdi. 
but  this  can  hvdly  be  correct.  What  is  now  koovn  <s 
the  pool  of  Betheada  b  perhaps  a  reservoir  built  in  tk 
pit  fh>m  which  Herod  quarried  the  stone  for  reooastmet- 
ing  the  Temfib. 

(5.)  Of  aqueducts,  besides  the  two  already  mentkned 
as  supplying  respectively  the  pools  of  Siloam  and  He»- 
kiah,  there  still  exists  a  long  subterranean  cottdaktJbM, 
brings  water  from  the  pools  of  Bethlehem  (attributed  ts 
Solomon);  which,  ])a8sing  along  the  soath^westan  ak 
of  the  VaUey  of  Uinnom,  then  crossing  it  above  die  kfv* 
er  pool,  and  winding  around  the  northern  btow  ctlk^ 
at  last  supplies  one  or  more  wdls  in  the  weauin  ade  ^ 
the  mosque  indosure.  This  is  ondoobtedly  an  anaGA 
work,  and  can  be  no  other  than  tiie  aqueduct  which  tbe 
Talmud  speaks  of  (as  we  shall  see)  as  fiirmahing  tbt 
Temple  with  an  abundance  of  water.  It  was  pfobsbtv 
reconstracted  by  Pilate,  as  Josephus  speaks  of  "aqo^ 
ducts  whereby  he  brought  water  from  the  distance  of 
400  [other  editions  read  800,  and  even  200]  furfee^' 
(  War,  ii,  9,  4).  (See  below,  water  8ii|^y  d  mod^ 
Jerusalem.) 

2.  Respecting  the  andent  walls,  with  their  pcrfs  ubi 
(awersy  our  prindpal  authority  must  be  the  deecrqidM 
of  andent  Jemsalem  furnished  by  Josephns  {War,v.l 
2),  to  which  allusion  has  so  often  been  made.  The  cnly 
other  account  of  any  oon»derable  fulue«  is  contained  is. 
Nehemiah's  statement  of  the  portions  repaired  under  hij 
superintendence  (ch.  iii).  Besides  these,  and  some  vt- 
cidental  notices  scattered  in  other  parts  of  these  antkon 
and  in  the  Bible  generally,  there  are  left  us  a  few  iin« 
in  particular  places,  which  we  may  combine  with  tbe 
natural  points  determined  above  in  making  out  the  dr- 
cuit  and  fortifications  of  the  dty.  (See  bdow,  foitifiei- 
tionsof  thedty.) 

(F.)  The  First  or  Old  R^oflU-Josephus^s  account  f< 
this  is  as  follows:  "Beginning  on  the  nor^  fr«n  ^ 
tower  Hippicus  (so  called),  and  extending  to  the  XyscBs 
(so  called),  thence  touching  the  coundl-[lKHise],  it  jois- 
ed  the  western  doister  of  the  Temple ;  but  in  the  ctber 
direction,  on  the  west,  beginning  from  the  same  tovpf. 
and  extending  through  the  place  Bethso  (so  called)  to 
the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  and  thence  on  tile  south  tam- 
ing above  the  fountain  Siloam,  and  thence  again  beisi- 
ing  on  the  east  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  and  reaching  » 
far  as  a  certain  place  which  they  call  Ophla,  it  jobmi 
the  eastward  doister  of  the  Temple."  It  was  dcfenkd 
by  sixty  toweis  {ibid,  §  8),  probably  at  equal  distances* 
and  of  the  same  average  dimennons  (but  probeUy  eaa^ 
what  smaller  than  those  of  the  outer  wall),  exdosKt 
of  the  three  towers  specially  described. 

(1.)  On  the  north  side  it  b^^  at  the  Tower  cfHif 
picus.    This  has  been  with  great  probatnlitv  idotfifled 
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with  the  site  of  the  prMent  citadd  or  Castle  ci  David, 
at  the  north-western  ooroei  of  Zion.  This  tower  is 
titat«d  by  Joeephus  to  have  been  25  cubits  (about  45 
feet  square),  and  solid  to  the  height  of  80  cubits  (  Wotj 
v,4,8>  At  the  north-western  comer  of  the  modem 
citadel  is  a  lower  45  feet  square,  cut  on  three  sides  to  a 
great  height  out  of  the  9oiid  rock,  which  (with  Mr. Wil- 
liams) we  think  can  be  no  other  than  Uippicus.  This 
is  protMbiy  the  tower  at  the  Valley  Gate  mentioned  in  2 
Chron.  xxri,  9.    See  Hippicus.  ^ 

(2.)  Not  far  &om  Hippicus,  on  the  same  wall,  jAphus 
places  the  Tower  qfPhataibu,  with  a  solid  base  of  40 
cubits  (about  73  feet)  square  as  well  as  high  {ibid).  To 
this  the  tower  on  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  modem 
citadel  so  nearly  corresponds  (its  length  being  70  feet, 
and  its  breadth  now  shortened  to  56  feet,  the  rest  hav- 
ing probably  been  masonry),  that  they  cannot  well  be 
regarded  as  other  than  identical 

(3.)  Not  far  from  this  again,  Josephus  locates  the 
TVnwr  qf  Mariamiie,  20  cubits  (about  36  feet)  square 
md  high  (ibicL).  This  we  incline  (with  Mr.  Williams) 
v>  place  about  the  same  distance  east  of  PhasaSlus. 

(4.)  The  Gate  GermeOh  (I  e.  ''garden")^  distinctly  sUted 
by  Joeephus  as  belonging  to  the  first  wall  ( Wary  v,  4, 2), 
ipparently  not  far  east  of  Mariamne.  The  arch  now 
l(iu)wn  by  this  name,  near  the  south  end  of  the  bazaars, 
iridently  is  comparatively  recent.    See  Gennath. 


lodern  "Gate  ofOennath,'*  explored  by  Ldenteoant  War- 
ren in  his  excavations  at  Jemsalem.  (From  Tracing  of 
Feb.  1, 1867,  of  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fnnd.^ 

(5.)  There  is  anoth^  **obicure  gate"  referred  to  by 
^(Mephus,  as  lying  near  Hippicus,  through  which  the 
Fews  made  a  sally  upon  the  Romans  (  H^or,  v,  6;  vi,  5). 
rhis  could  not  have  been  on  the  north  side,  owing  to 
he  precipice.  It  must  be  the  same  as  that  through 
rhich  he  says  elsewhere  (ibid,  vii,  3)  water  was  brought 
0  the  tower  Hippicus,  evi4aitly  from  the  Upper  and 
^>wer  Pools,  or  frim  SUoam. :  It  can  therefore  only  be 
^ed  just  south  of  Hippicus.  It  appears  to  be  iden- 
>cal  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
^0%  Gate  (Neh.  iii,  13;  compare  2  Chron.  xxvi,  9; 
3uii,M). 

(6.)  On  the  southern  side  of  this  wall  we  next  come 
OQiitting  <*  Bethso"  for  the  present)  to  Joeephus's  "Gate 
f  the  JSnenei,'"  This  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
ad  opposite  the  modem  Zion  Gate;  but  as  the  ancient 
tty  took  in  more  of  this  hill  than  the  modem  (for  the 
'omb  of  David  is  now  outside),  we  roust  look  for  it 
iong  the  brow  of  Zion  at  the  south-west  comer.  Here, 
cconlingly,  the  Dung-gate  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  ii,  13, 
nd  iii,  13,  as  lying  next  to  the  Valiey-gate ;  and  in  thie 
itter  passage  it  is  placed  at  1000  cubits  (1820  feet)  from 
^— the  accordance  of  the  modem  distance  with  which 
^  be  considered  as  a  strong  verification  of  the  cor- 
actneas  of  the  position  of  both  these  gates.  The  Dung- 
ate  is  also  referred  to  in  Neh«xii,  31,  as  the  first  (alter 


theYalley-gata^  out  of  which  the  company  appear  to 
have  emerged)  toward  the  right  (Le.  south)  from  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  city  (i.  e.  facing  the  wall  on  the 
outside). 

From  this  point,  the  escarpments  still  found  in  the 
rock  indicate  the  line  of  the  wall  as  passing  along  the 
southern  brow  of  Zion,  as  Josephus  evidently  means. 
Beyond  this,  he  says  it  passed  above  the  fountain  Si- 
loam,  as  indeed  the  turn  in  the  edge  of  Zion  here  re* 
quires. 

(7.)  At  this  south-east  comer  of  Zion  probably  stood 
the  Pottery-gate,  mentioned  (Jer.  xix,  2,  where  it  is  mis- 
translated ^  east-gate")  as  leading  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom ;  and  it  apparently  derived  its  name  from  the 
"  Potter's  Field,"  lying  opposite.    S^  Potter's  Fikld. 

Beyond  this,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  trace  the 
line  indicated  by  Josephus.  His  language  plainly  im- 
plies that  in  skirting  the  southern  brow  of  Zion  it  curved 
sufficiently  to  exclude  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  although  it 
has  been  strongly  contended  by  some  that  this  fountain 
must  have  been  within  the  city. 

(8.)  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  we  should  natu- 
rally look  for  a  gate,  and  accordingly  we  find  mention  of 
a  FouHtawrgate  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  beyond  the 
Dung-gate  (Neh.  ii,  14 ;  xii,  37),  and  adj<Hning  the  Pool . 
of  Siloah  (Neh.  iii,  15),  which  seems  to  fix  its  position 
with  great  certainty.  The  next  bend  beyond  Siloam 
would  naturally  be  at  the  termination  of  the  ridge  com- 
ing down  from  the  Temple.  From  this  point,  according 
to  Josephus.  it  curved  so  as  to  face  the  east,  and  extend- 
ed to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (Solomon's  Po(^),  thus 
passing  along  the  verge  of  OpheL  If  this  fountain  re- 
ally be  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  we  must  locate  here 

(9.)  The  Sheqhgatey  which,  on  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined to  fix  in  this  vicinity  (Neh.  xii,  39;  iii,  1,32; 
John  V,  2). 

llie  line  of  the  wall,  after  this,  according  to  Joeephus, 
ran  more  definitely  upon  the  edge  of  Ophel  (thus  imply- 
ing a  slight  bend  to  the  east),  and  continued  along  it 
till  it  reached  the  Temple.  We  are  not  compelled^by 
his  language,  to  carry  it  out  to  the  extreme  south-east^ 
em  comer  of  the  Temple  area,  because  of  the  deep  prec- 
ipice which  lay  there  {Ant^  xv,  11, 4).  Just  so,  the 
modem  wall  comes  up  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south 
side  of  this  area.  The  ancient  point  of  intersection  has 
been  discovered  by  the  recent  excavations  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers.    (See  the  sketch  of  Ophel  above.) 

From  this  account  of  the  first  wall,  we  should  natu- 
rally conclude  that  Joeephus's  Upper  C!ity  included  the 
Tyropoeon  as  well  as  Ophel ;  but  from  other  passages  it 
is  certain  that  Zion  had  a  separate  wall  of  its  own  on 
its  eastem  brow,  and  that  Joeephus  here  only  means 
to  sp^ak  of  the  outer  wall  around  the  west,  south,  and 
east.  Thus  he  states  ( War,  vi,  7, 2)  that,  after  the  de- 
straction  of  the  Temple,  the  Romans,  having  seized  and 
bumed  the  whole  Lower  City  as  far  as  Siloam,  were  still 
compelled  to  make  special  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Jews 
fh>m  the  Upper  City;  and  from  his  account  of  the  banks 
raised  for  this  purpose  between  the  Xystus  and  the 
bridge  (Jbid  8, 1),  it  is  even  dear  that  this  wall  extend- 
ed around  the  n(Nrth-eastem  brow  of  Zion  quite  to  the 
north  part  of  the. old  wall,  leaving  a  space  between  the 
Upper  City  and  the  Temple.  He  also  speaks  {ibid  6, 
2)  of  the  bridge  -as  parting  the  tyrants  in  the  Upper  City 
fimn  Titus  iix  1;be.  westem  doister  of  the  Temple.  This 
part  of  the  T3rropGSon  was  therefore  inclosed  by  barriers 
on  all  its  four  sides,  namely,  by  the  wall  on  the  west 
and  north,  by  the  Temple  on  the  east,  and  by  the  bridge 
on  the  south.  The  same  condusion  of  a  branch  from 
the  outer  wall,  running  up  the  westem  side  of  the  T3nro- 
poeon,  results  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  account  of 
the  repairs  in  Neh.  iii.  The  historian  there  states  that 
adjoining  ("  after  him")  the  part  repaired  around  the 
Fountain-gate  at  ^oah  (verse  15)  lay  a  portion  ex- 
tending opposite  the  ^  sepulchres  of  David"  (verse  16). 
By  these  can  only  be  meant  the  tomb  of  David,  still  ex- 
tant on  the  crown  of  Zion,  to  which  Peter  aUudes  (Acta 
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iif  29)  as  existing  in  his  day  within  the  city.  Bat  we 
cannot  8upiM»e  Nehemiah  to  be  here  returning  along 
the  wall  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  describing  repairs 
which  he  had  just  attributed  to  others  (verses  14  and 
15) ;  nor  can  he  be  speaking  of  the  wall  eastward  of  Si- 
loam,  which  would  in  no  sense  be  opposite  David's  tomb, 
but  actually  intercepted  from  it  by  the  termination  of 
Ophel:  the  only  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  he  is  now 
proceeding  along  this  branch  wall  northward,  lying  op- 
posite David's  tomb  on  the  east  By  "  the  pool  that 
was  made,"  mentioned  as  situated  here  (verse  16),  can- 
not therefore  be  meant  either  Siloam,  or  the  Lower  Pool, 
or  even  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  but  some  tank  in  the  val- 
ley, since  filled  up,  probably  the  same  with  the  ^  ditch 
made  between  the  two  wils  for  the  water  of  the  old 
poor  (Isa.  xxii,  11),  which  might  easily  be  conducted 
(from  either  of  the  pools  of  Gihon)  to  this  i^t,  along  the 
line  of  the  present  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem.  More- 
over, it  was  evidently  along  this  branch  waU  (^^  the  go- 
ing up  of  the  wall")  that  one  party  of  the  priests  in 
Neh.  xii,  87  ascended  to  meet  the  other.  This  double 
line  of  wall  is  also  confirmed,  not  only  by  this  passage, 
but  likewise  by  the  escape  of  Zedekiah  *^  by  the  way  of 
the  [Fountain-]  Gate  between  the  two  walls,  which  is 
by  the  king's  garden*^  (L  e.  around  Siloam),  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plain  leading  to  Jericho  (2  Rings  xxv,  4, 5 ; 
Jer.  xxix,  4 ;  lii,  7).  From  2  Ghron.  xxvii,  8 ;  and  xxiii, 
14,  it  is  also  evident  that  Ophel  was  inclosed  by  a  sep- 
arate wall  y[e  will  now  endeavor  to  trace  this  branch 
wall  around  to  the  Temple  and  to  the  gate  Gennath  as 
definitely  as  the  intricate  account  in  Nehemiah,  togeth- 
er with  other  scattered  notices,  will  allow. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  part  of  the  wall 
woukl  leave  the  other  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
Zion,  near  the  PoUery-gate,  where  the  hill  is  steep,  and 
keep  along  the  declivity  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
for  the  sake  of  more  perfect  defence.  There  were  ttairs 
in  this  wall  just  above  the  wall  that  continued  to  the 
Fountain-gate  (Neh.  xii,  37 ;  iii,  15),  which  imply  at 
least  a  small  gate  there,  as  they  led  into  the  Upper  City. 
They  would  naturally  be  placed  within  the  outer  wall 
for  the  sake  of  security^,  and  at  the  eastern  side  of  this 
comer  of  Zion,  where  the  rock  is  still  precipitous  (al- 
though the  stairs  have  disappeared),  so  that  they  afford 
additional  confirmation  to  the  wall  in  question. 

(10.)  Above  the  Sepulchre  of  David,  and  beyond  "the 
pool  that  was  made,"  Nehemiah  (chap,  iii,  16)  places 
"  the  house  of  the  mighty,"  apparently  a  Giants'  Towers 
to  defend  the  wall.  Immediately  north  of  this  we  may 
conjecture  would  be  a  gate,  occurring  opposite  the  mod- 
em Zion-gate,  and  over  against  the  ancient  Sheep-gate, 
although  the  steepness  of  the  hill  would  prevent  itf  gen- 
eral use. 

Farther  north  is  apparently  mentioned  (Neh.  iii,  19) 
another  minor  entrance^ "  the  going  up  to  the  armory  at 
the  turning  of  the  wall,"  meaning  probably  the  bend  in 
the  brow  of  Zion  opposite  the  south-western  comer  of 
the  Temple,  near  where  the  bridge  connected  them. 

Farther  on,  another  "  turning  of  the  wall,  even  unto 
the  comer,"  is  mentioned  (Neh.  iii,  24),  but  in  what  di- 
rection, and  how  far  off,  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  It  may  mean  the  junction  with 
the  wall  of  the  bridge. 

From  this  point  it  becomes  impossible  to  trace  the  or- 
der pursued  by  Nehemiah  in  the  rest  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, as  he  does  not  describe  the  wall  from  point  to  point, 
but  mostly  refers  to  certain  objects  opposite  which  they 
lay,  and  frequently  omits  the  sign  of  continuity  ("  after 
him").  All  that  can  be  definitely  gathered  as  to  the 
consecutive  course  of  the  wall  is  that,  by  various  turns 
on  different  sides,  its  respective  parts  faced  certain  fixed 
points,  especially  "  the  tower  lying  out"  (verses  25, 26, 
27) ;  that  it  contained  three  gates  (the  "Water-gate," 
verse  26;  the  "Horse-gate,"  verse  28;  and  the  gate 
«  Miphkatl,"  verse  81) ;  that  it  adjoined  Ophel  (verse  27) ; 
and  that  it  completed  the  circuit  of  walls  in  this  direc- 
tion (verse  82).    It  needs  but  a  glance  to  see  that  all 


this  strikin^y  agrees,  in  general,  with  the  aboreHoo- 
tioned  incloenre  in  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon  joa 
above  the  bridge,  which  certainly  embraced  all  the  d»- 
jects  referred  to  by  Nehemiah,  as  we  shall  see;  andtkb 
fad;  of  the  quadrilateral  form  of  these  portiofH  of  ik 
wall  will  best  account  for  (he  i^iparent  omifunoD  of  t^ 
part  of  his  statement  (as  our  total  ignorance  of  mur  u' 
the  elements  of  elucidation  makes  it  now  seem),ai  vd: 
as  his  repeated  use  of  the  peculiitf  noode  of  descriptiDt 
"ovo^against."  Our  best  course  is  to  follow  the  pf^ 
summ  line,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  seems  to  i^ 
quire,  and  identify  the  points  as  they  occur,  tniitijig  m 
the  naturalness  with  which  they  may  fall  in  with  cc 
scheme  for  its  vindication. 

After  leaving  the  bend  at  the  Jondion  with  tk 
bridge,  we  should  therefore  indicate  the  oourse  of  t^ 
wall  as  following  the  natural  declivity  on  the  noctb-e» 
edge  of  Zion  in  a  gentle  curve,  till  it  joined  the  i»rtb- 
em  line  of  the  old  wall,  about  half  way  between  U^ 
gate  Gennath  and  the  Temple.  Indeed,  the  langiu^ 
of  Nehemiah  (xii,  87)  implies  that "  the  going  up  of  ibe 
[branch]  wall"  extended  "  above  the  house  of  DivuT 
(i.  e.  the  "  king's  house"),  and  th^ioe  bent  "even  ^asx* 
the  Water-gate  eastward." 

(11.)  On  this  part  of  the  wall,  at  its  junction  with  tk 
bridge,  we  think  must  be  placed  the  Horse-gate  (2  Kia?< 
xi,  16;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  15;  Neh.  iii,  28;  Jer.  xxxl^ 
40). 

(12.)  Not  far  to  the  north  of  this  must  be  placed  *'  ik 
Tower  fying  out"  (Neh.  ui,  26, 26, 27). 

(18.)  On  the  north  side  of  the  space  indnded  br  tk 
parts  of  this  wall  we  place  the  Water-gate  (Neh.  iii,  ^ 
xii,87 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii,  1, 8, 16) ;  probably  the  same  siii 
the  Middle-gate  (Jer.  xxxix,  3 ;  compare  2, 4, 5). 

(14.)  The  only  remaining  gate  in  this  part  of  tif 
walls  is  the  Prison-gate,  in4be  middle  of  the  bridge  of^ 
posite  the  Water-gate  (Neh.  xii,  3(M0);  probably  tk 
same  with  the  gate  Mipkkad,  referred  to  by  Nehoniiij 
as  lying  betweoi  the  Horse-^ate  and  the  Sheep-^ 
(chap,  iii,  28, 81,82),  an  identity  which  the  name  (vroti 
— being  htcrally  Gate  of  reviewing,  perhaps  firocn  thr 
census  being  taken  at  this  place  of  concourse,  or  (vitl 
the  Vulgate)  Gate  of  judgment,  from  its  pioximiiT  » 
the  prison. 

(G.)  The  Second  or  Middle  TToZl— Josephoft^s  mMt- 
ment  of  the  course  of  this  wall  is  in  these  wonte:  **  B^ 
the  second  [wall]  had  (first)  its  beginning  from  t^ 
gate  which  they  called  Gennath,  belonging  to  the  fiRt 
waU,  and  then,  encircling  the  northern  slope  only,  weca 
up  [or,  returned]  as  far  as  Antonia"  ( War,  v,  4,  f ).  It 
had  forty  towers  (ibid,  8),  probably  of  the  same  geaa*^ 
size  as  those  of  the  outer  waU.  If  we  have  conecth* 
identified  Acra,  it  must  be  this  hill  that  Josephns  c^ 
"  the  northern  slope;"  and  the  direction  of  tha  wiD  re- 
quire that  the  wall,  after  leaving  Gennath,  should  akin 
the  lowest  edge  of  Golgotha  in  nearly  a  straight  fis^ 
till  it  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  TjTopcBon,  oppose 
the  westem  edge  of  Acra.  This  direct  course  agre^ 
with  the  absence  of  any  special  remark  in  Josepbic  r- 
specting  its  line  between  these  two  points.  Neither  i^ 
there  mention  of  any  gate  or  tower  along  it,  near  G«- 
nath  nor  opposite  Golgotha;  so  that, 

(1.)  The  first  point  of  note  in  this  direction  i9  tlf 
Tower  of  Furnaces,  which  may  be  located  on  the  nwtfe- 
eastem  slope  of  the  elevation  assumed  to  be  that  of  Gta- 
gotha  (Neh.  iii,  8, 1 1, 18 ;  xii,  88 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xsm- 
9) ;  and  (2.)  on  the  westem  bank  of  this  entraaoe  of  tk 
Tyropoeon  would  be  situated  the  Comer-gate  (ooaip** 
Jer.  xxxi,  88). 

From  this  point  the  wall  would  mn  directhr  acn* 
the  broad  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon,  to  meet  the  nortfc- 
westem  brow  of  Acra,  which  Josephus  intimates  it  orK 
served  to  include.  This  part  spanning  the  valby  a^ 
be  the  Broad  WaU,  referred  to  in  Neh,  iii,8;  xii,»» 
lying  here.  A  stronger  wall  would  be  needed  here. » 
there  was  no  natural  breastwork  of  rock,  and  it  ws$  (^ 
this  side  that  invaders  always  approached  the  city.  A^ 
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rordinglr,  this  etrengthening  of  the  wall  in  thiB  part  by 
an  additional  thickneas  Mraa  first  effect^  by  Manasseh 
(i  ChroD.  xxxiii,  14) ;  and  having  been  broken  down  in 
Hezekiah's  time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  him  as  a  defence 
against  the  Assyrians  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5),  and  again 
broken  down  by  the  rival  Jehoash,  on  his  capture  of  the 
city  (2  Kings  xiv,  18). 

(3.)  On  the  eastern  dope  of  this  depression,  we  think, 
must  be  placed  the  Ephraim-gate  (Neh.  iii,  88, 39 ;  2 
Kings  xiv,ld;  comp^Neh.viii,16),  coaespdndiing  to  t^e 
modem  ^  Damascus-gate,*^  and  probaQy  identical  with 
the  Bmjavmrgate  (Jer.  xxxvii,  12, 18 ;  comp^  xxxviii, 
7 ;  see  Zecluxiv,  10),  but  different  from  the  **  IJigh  gate 
of  Benjamin,  that  was  by  the  house  <^  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
xz,  2).  The  character  of  the  masonry  at  the  present 
Damascus-gate,  and  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  indi- 
cate this  as  one  of  the  ancient  entrances  (Robinson, 
/i'««6arcil«r,i,463,464). 

BVom  this  point  the  wall  probably  ran  in  a  circular 
north-east  course  along  the  northern  declivity  of  Acra, 
about  where  the  modem  wall  does,  until  it  reached, 

(4.)  The  Old-gate^  which  appears  to  have  stood  at  the 
northp^ast  comer  of  Acra  (Neh.  iii,  8, 6, 8 ;  xii,  39) ;  ap- 
parently the  same  as  the  Firtt-^ate  (Zech.  xiv,  10). 

Here,  we  conceive,  the  wall  took  a  bend  to  the  south, 
following  the  steep  eastern  ridge  of  Acra;  for  Josephus 
states  that  it  ''only  inclosed"  this  hill,  and  then  joined 
the  tower  Antonia.  For  this  latter  reason,  also,  it  must 
have  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  valley  which  coor 
nects  this  point  with  the  western  end  of  the  pseudo- 
Bet  hesda  (evidently  the  valley  separating  Acra  and 
Bezetha) ;  and  this  will  gi^  one  horn  of  the  "  crescent- 
shape**  attributed  by  him  to  the  Upper  City,  including 
the  Temple  in  the  middle,  and  Ophel  as  the  other  horn. 
We  should  therefore  indicate  for  the  line  of  the  rest  of 
this  wall  a  very  slight  outward  curve  from  near  Her- 
mI's  Gate  to  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  mosque  area. 

(5.)  The  only  remaining  gate  expressly  referred  to  as 
tying  in  this  wall  is  the  Fi$h-gate,  which  stood  not  very 
iar  from  the  junction  with  Antonia  (Neh.  iii,  1, 3,6 ;  xii, 
i9;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14;  2^ph.  i,  10). 

(6.)  The  Tower  AniomcL,  at  which  we  thus  arrive, 
MS  situated  (according  to  Josephus,  War,  v,  5, 8)  at  the 
corner  of  the  Temple  court  where  the  northern  and 
restem  cloisters  met  This  shows  that  it  did  not  cov- 
(f  the  whole  of  the  platform  north  of  the  Temple,  but 
mly  had  "  courts  and  broad  spaces"  occup3dng  ^is  en- 
ire  area,  with  a  tower  at  each  of  the  four  comers  {ibid.), 
)f  these  latter  the  proper  Antonia  seems  to  have  been 
me,  and  they  were  all  doubtless  connected  by  porticoes 
itid  passages.  They  were  all  on  a  precipitous  rock,  fifty 
^ts  high,  the  proper  tower  Antonia  being  forty  cubits 
tbove  this,  the  south-eastern  tower  seven^,  and  the  oth- 
-n  fifty  cubits  (tUd.).  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
VsDwnaean  princes  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  high- 
iriest*8  vestments,  and  called  by  them  Boris  (ibid,,  A  nt, 
nr,  11, 4).  It  was  "  the  castle"  into  which  Paul  was 
aken  from  the  mob  (Acts  xxi,  8^7).  See  Antonia. 
(7.)  That  one  of  these  four  t^er*  which  occupied 
be  north-east  comer  of  the  court  of  Antonia  we  are  in- 
fined  to  identify  with  the  ancient  Tower  qfl/ananeelj 
etween  the  tower  of  Meah  and  the  Fish-gate  (Neh.  iii, 
J  3 ;  xii,  89),  and  at  the  most  north-eastem  point  of  the 
ity  (Jer.  xxxi,  38,  comp«ired  with  Zech.  xiv,  10). 
(8.)  The  south-east  one  of  these  towers,  again,  we 
tke  to  be  the  ancient  Tower  o/Meahj  referred  to  in 
be  above  passages  of  Nehemiah. 

Pierotti  has  found  a  subterraneous  passage  extending 
torn  the  Golden-gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction  (Je- 
fmdem  Explored,  i,  64).  He  could  not  trace  it  com- 
letdy;  only  in  two  un^nnected  fragments,  one  180 
iet  long,  and  another  150  feet.  This  may  be  the  se- 
ret  passage  (jcpvam)  Swpvi)  which  Herod  excavated 
xnn  Antonia  to  the  eastern  gftle,  where  he  raised  a 
>wer,  from  which  he  might  watch  any  seditious  move- 
>ent  of  the  people ;  thus  establishing  a  private  commur 
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nication  with  Antonia,  through  which  he  might  pour 
soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  Temple  area  as  need  re- 
quired (Josephus,  A  nt.  xv,  1 1, 7). 

This  will  make  out  the  circuit  of  the  general  tower 
of  Antonia,  the  proper  castle  standing  on  the  south-west 
comer,  and  thence  extending  a  wing  to  reach  the  towet 
on  the  north-west  domer;  and  the  two  towers  on  the 
east  side  being  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  ones. 
It  had  gates  doubtless  on  all  sides,  but,  besides  that  on 
the  south  (which  will  be  considered  under  the  Temple), 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  none  except, 

(9.)  The  Goiden-ffote,  so  called  in  modem  times.  It 
is  a  double-arched  passage  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Ha- 
ram,  now  closed  up,  but  evidently  a  work  of  antiquity, 
from  its  Roman  style  of  architecture,  which  would  nat- 
urally refer  it  to  this  time  of  Herod's  enlargement  of 
Antonia.  Its  position,  as  we  shall  see,  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  convenient  entrance  to  this  inclosure.  See 
Fenced  City. 

The  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple  area,  which  evident- 
ly served  for  that  of  the  city,  and  connects  Josephus's 
first  and  second  walls  on  this  part,  we  reserve  for  consid- 
eration under  the  head  Temple. 

(H.)  Tke  Third  or  Outer  VTa/Z.  — This  was  not  yet 
built  in  the  time  of  Christ,  having  been  begun  by  Her- 
od Agrippa  I  about  A.D.  43.  Josephus's  account  of  its 
course  is  in  the  following  words  {War,  v,4,2):  "The 
starting-point  of  the  third  [wall],  however,  was  the 
tower  Hippicus,  whence  stretching  as  far  as  the  north- 
em  slope  to  the  tower  Psephinos,  thence  reaching  op- 
posite the  monuments  of  Helena,  .  .  .  and  prolonged 
through  [the]  royal  vaults,  it  bent  in  the  first  place  with 
a  comer  tower  to  the  (so-styled)  Fuller's  monument, 
and  then  joining  the  old  circuit  [L  e.  the  former  wdl], 
ended  at  the  (so-called)  valley  Kedron."  It  inclosed 
that  part  of  the  town  called^ezetha,  or  the  "  New  City," 
and  was  (in  parts  at  least)  ten  cubits  thick  and  twenty- 
five  high  (t&M/.).  It  was  defended  by  ninety  towers 
twenty  cubits  square  and  high,  two  hundred  cubits 
apart  {ibid,  3). 

(1.)  The  first  mark,  then,  after  leaving  Hippicus,  was 
the  Tower  Psephinos,  described  {ibidJ)  as  being  an  octa- 
gon, seventy  cubits  high,  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  city,  opposite  Hippicus.  It  was  situated  quite  off 
the  direct  road  by  which  Titus  approached  the  city  from 
the  north  {ibid,  ii,  2),  and  lay  at  a  bend  in  the  northem 
wall  at  its  westem  limit  {ibid,  ii!^  5).  All  these  partic- 
ulars agree  in  identifying  it  with  the  foundations  of 
some  ancient  stmcture  still  clearly  traceable  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  modem  city,  opposite  the  Up- 
per PooL  Indeed,  the  ruins  scattered  along  the  whole 
distance  between  this  point  and  the  present  Jaffa-gate 
suffice  to  indicate  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  third 
wall  along  the  rocky  edge  of  the  Valley  of  Gihon.  We 
therefore  locate  Psephinos  opposite  the  southemmost 
two  of  foior  square  foundations  (apparently  the  towers  at 
intervals)  which  we  ^d  mark^  on  Mr.  Williams's  Plan, 
and  indicating  a  salient  point  in  the  wall  here,  which 
is  traceable  on  either  side  by  a  line  of  old  foundations. 
These  we  take  to  be  remnants  of  that  part  of  this  outer 
wall  which  Josephus  says  was  begun  with  enormous 
stones,  but  was  finished  in  an  inferior  manner  on  account 
of  the  emperor's  jealousy  (  War,  ut  sup.).  Although  no 
fftUe  is  referred  to  along  this  part  of  the  wall,  yet  there 
probably  was  one  not  far  below  Psephinos,  where  the 
path  comes  down  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  pres- 
ent city  walL 

(2.)  Between  the  tower  Psephinos  and  the  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  north-west  were  the  Women's  Towers,  where 
a  sallying  party  came  near  intercepting  Titos  (Joseph. 
War,  V,  2 ;  compare  3, 8).  They  appear  to  have  issued 
from  the  gate  and  followed  him  to  the  towers. 

(8.)  Not  very  far  beyond  this,  therefore,  was  the  gate 
through  which  the  above  par^  emerged.  This  could 
have  heesn.  none  other  than  one  along  the  present  public 
road  in  thb  direction,  a  continuation  of  that  leading 
through  the  Ephraim-gate  up  the  head  of  the  T3nopoe- 
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failed  to  be  one  tt  the  notch  oppoiite  the  nonta-<M  m- 
neiof  the  present  dty.  Below  thti  spot  the  uianliBl 
modem  wails  would  coincide  m  poaition. 

B.  As  to  tlie  inlgmil  lubdiritioai  of  the  aty,  f(*  du 
remain  beyond  the  amngement  necaaaiilv  nsakiK: 
fiom  the  pnaition  of  the  hills  and  the  cuunei>rU)tnlk 
little  ia  positively  known  reelecting  the  Mrati  rf  ■■ 
cient  Jenualem.  Josephni  saya  QVar,  v,  4, 1)  ihii  ik 
cnnfaponding  rows  of  boiues  on  Zion  and  Acre  te 
naud  at  the  Ty^pocon,  whi 


if  wide  thoroughfares  hke  thosi 


implife  that  th 

•te  must  not  iMot  km 

ofOneau] 

cities,and  this  is  the  general  character  of  thm(^iiir4-  , 
era  JenaaleiD,  The  same  remark  will  apply  lo  iLi 
"  narrow  slreeu  leading  ohUquely  to  the  [aeojad]  nlf 
on  the  inside,  Beveral  times  referred  to  in  the  aamDitl 
the  capture  of  the  dty  (iror,  v,8, 1).  The  piiaa[*l 
thoroughfarea  must  be  gaiheted  from  Iheptaitmioflir 
gates  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  with  what  Fn  UiB 
aie  aupplied  in'  ancient  authors.  In  deterumdng  Ha 
position,  the  roune  of  the  modern  roads  Dt  paths  anal 
the  city  is  of  great  asaielanec,  as  even  a  mule4fack  n 
tbe  East  is  renuukably  permaiienL 

We  must  not,  howerer,  in  this  coniwclian,  fail  U>  ib- 
tice  the  famous  frn^menliuned  by  JoaephuaO^iairT, 
4,2;  irar,i,7,2i  ii,16,3;  i-i,6,2;  vi,  8, 1)  ai  ksrti; 
anciently  connected  the  hill  Zion  with  the  Temple  nar  i 
its  south-west  angle.  Dr.  Robinson  (who  waa  ia  lU- 
eatine  in  IS3H,  and  published  hia  book  in  ISII)  di' 
to  have  discovered  this  (^Rttearcht,  i,  iib  m-}  in 


(4.)  The  laoKoage  of  Josephns  im- 
plies that  after  the  sweep  of  the  wall 
(in  its  general  northern  course)  at  the 
lower  I^phinDS,  it  took,  on  t^e  whole, 
a  pretty  direct  line  till  it  passed  east 
otCheUoiaimailso/Htlaia.  Itshould 
therefore  be  drawn  with  a  slight  curve 
from  the  old  foundations  ahoix  refer- 
red to  (noHh-east  of  Psephinos)  to  the 
base  ot  a  rocky  eminence  just  lo  the 
north  of  the  present  north-west  load, 
upon  which,  we  think,  must  be  placed 
the   monuments  in   question   (Joie- 

(6.)  Tbe  next  point-referred  to  by 
Josephns  is  the  Royal  Vaallt,  which 
have  been  with  most  probability  iden- 
tifled  with  the  ruins  still  found  on  the 
north  of  the  city  at  and  aroaad  the 
"Tombs  of  the  Kings." 

(0^  Next  in  Josephus's  descriplian 

comes  the  Comer  Tower,  at  which   -  -  .  .  _    , 

the  wall  bent  in  a  very  m.rke.1  man-       K*'"'^'"  '•'  *""  "'  ^"^  "  »''•  """"■ 
ner  (hence  dimbllesa  the  name),  evidently  on  meeting 
the  Valley  of  Jchoshaphat. 

For  tbe  rest  of  the  way  the  wall  thererore  must  have 
fallowed  the  ridge  of  the  VaUey  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  our 
only  task  is  to  identify  points  of  interest  along  IL 
■  (T.)  A  little  to  tbe  east  of  this  comer  lower,  in  the 
retreating  angle  of  tbe  wall,  which  accommodates  a 
small  ravine  setting  up  southward  from  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  we  h^ate  the  jale  which  Titus  waa  ap- 
jHOBching  when  he  met  the  above-mentioned  sally. 

(8.)  The  last  point  mentioned  by  Josephus  is  tbe 
FuUer'a  Monumott,  which  we  locale  on  the  eminence  not 


rvfsiei 


tofth 


'est  angle  of  tbe  Temple  AitSi 
a  slonea  atill  Jutting  vOL  tim 
ptnnt ;  whereas  Dr-  Olin  (^ 
,  and  publuhed  in  1843)  amm 


north-east  ■ 

ous  aepalcbral  caves,  however,  with  which  the  whole 
face  of  the  hill  is  perfonled,  it  is  impossible  to  ideoliry 
any  one  in  particular. 

From  this  point  the  wall  naturally  relumtd  in  a  dis- 
tinctly southern  course,  along  the  edge  of  >he  vaUey, 
until  it  Joined  the  ramparts  of  the  court  of  Antonia,  at 
the  tower  of  Ilanane^L  Although  there  is  no  altuBion 
to  .aay^e  along  this  part,  yet  there  could  scarcely  have 


\-isiled  Palestine  ic 

that  this  leUc  had  tuthen 

ttaveller,  all  hough  wfl  known  to  the  ddaoia  of  Jhvs- 

lem  (rrawi«,ii,26).     The  controversy  which  siw" 

the  subject  was  closed  by  a  letter  from  the  Ret.  U.  A 

Homes,  of  Constantinople,  sUting  that  the  exi«w 

and  probable  character  of  the  remains  in  quotiaa  wn 

sti^^gesled  in  his  presence  to  Dr.  Robinson  by  thf  m*' 

sionaiies  then  resident  at  Jtrusalem.     The  nattaaa 

of  Ihe  English  engineers  on  Che  spot  have  demominiBl 

the  truth  of  the  identillcatiwi  thus  proposed.   See  To- 1 


Doubtless  Jerusalem  anciently,  like  all  otbif  <n- 
iea,  had  deflnile  fuorlert  or  districts  when  puiitala 
ptassea  of  dtiiens  e^iedally  resided,  hut  there  «»  ■* 
the  same  difference  in  religion  whkh  cpustinue  b* 
maihed  divisions  within  the  bounds  of  the  modere  dtT- 
It  is  dear,  however,  as  well  fium  tbe  gnat  antiqaitv  "^ 
the  Upper  City,  as  from  its  being  i)ccu[Hed  in  pan  I? 
palaces,  that  it  waa  tbe  special  abode  of  the  Dobiliiy  (* 


iNDvcrj  or  the  Plerarths  aoclent  Arch  ■Cron  the  Ttto- 
pmn  St  the  eanlh-wett  comer  of  the  Temple.  (Ftddi 
lieDlaunt  WarreD'B  8keUh,  Avgaa  M,  1H8,  in  Tnclogi 
of  the  "FilegilDoBiplontlonFiiiid."] 

t  qieik),  iaduding  perhaps  the  higher  order  of  the 
ikuhood.  Ophel  appcan  (from  Neb.  iii,  SB ;  x,2l}  lo 
ave  been  the  genenj  ttadence  of  the  Levitea  and  low- 
r  officen  connectcil  oith  the  Temple.  The  Lower  City, 
tAcra,  would  therEfore  conetituM  the  chief  seat  of  bwd- 
at,  and  e«i»eqnently  of  tiadtBmEn'B  and  mechaniia' 
ctidaue,  while  Beietba  woald  be  inhabited  by  a  min- 
cUtnems  population.  There  arp,  beaidea  theee  general 
Ktioni,  but  thtt<iW|>articnlar  districta,  the  names  of 
rhich  have  anae  down  (o  oa ;  these  ai« : 

(1.)  Mhto,  which  ia  named  by  Joaepfam  as  lying 
bng  the  waatem  idde  of  the  Brst  wall  -,  but  we  an  ig~ 
otantof  its  e:itent  or  special  appropriation. 

(t)  Millo  is  mentioned  in  several  pUces  in  the  Old 
'tMamoit  (3  Sam.T,  9;  1  Kings  ix,  19,24;  xi,  27;  2 
JBgs  rii,20)  in  auclil  CMQaectiona  aa  to  imply  thatlt 
lathenairw  of  some  tract  adjoining  Zion  in  the  inte> 
lor  of  the  dty,  and  we  have  therefore  ventured  to 
loitify  it  with  the  space  so  aingulariy  inclosed  by  the 
iU>  on  the  north  nde  of  the  brid^     See  Hillo. 

R),)The  Siibiirbi  mentioned  by  Jo8q>faus  (Ant.xv, 
6.6)  as  the  qnaTtCT  to  which  Che  miildle  two  of  the  four 
tuemXemple-gatcslediwe  think,  must  be  not  simply 
^oetha  ill  general  (which  was  separated  from  the  Tem- 
h  hy  the  intervening  Lower  Gty),  but  rather  the  low 
mnd  (natarally,  tfaeiefore,  indif^rently  inhabited)  ly- 
ig  imraediately  north  of  2Joa  and  in  the  upper  expan- 
on  of  the  TynipoKin,  including  a  tract  ihi  both  ndea  of 
M  beginning  of  the  second  wall. 

iiuliuile  tbclouticn  oTathafiMic 
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buOdingi  and  objects  of  note  connected  with  the  ancient 
city.  The  topography  of  the  Te]ifi.s  will  be  cooaidei^ 
ed  in  detail  under  that  article. 

(a.)  Within  the  Upper  City— Zfon— (1.)  Herod'iPal- 
aer.  This,  Joeephua  atatea  ( War,  v,  4, 4),  adjcnned  the 
towers  Hippicua,  etc;,  on  the  north  ride  of  the  old  trail, 
being  "entirely  walled  about  to  the  height  of 30  cnbita, 
with  towers  at  equal  diatances."  Its  preciae  dimeniuons 
in  all  are  not  given,  but  it  must  have  covered  a  large 
area  with  its  "  innumerable  rooma,*'  its  "  many  porticoes" 
and  "courts,"  wicb  "several  gmvea  of  trees,  and  long 
walks  through  them,  with  deep  canal*  and  ciatems." 
Similar  descriptions  are  also  given  in  Anl,  xv,  9.  S;  War, 
i,  21, 1.  We  do  na  regard  it,  howerer,  as  identical  with 
the  itirmg-iaU  built  by  Herod  Agrippa  on  Zion  (AnI. 
xx,a,11),forthatwas  only  awing  to  the  former  palace 
of  the  Aamonaana  (apparently  a  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  "  king's  house"),  and  lav  nearer  (he  Temple 
(IKnr.ii,  16,8)— the  adjoining  "po"'™"  ™  "gallery" 
mentioned  in  these  passages  being  probsbly  a  covered 
portion  of  the  Xystus.  One  of  the  ground  apartm^Ia 
of  this  building  appeaia  to  have  been  the  procurator'n 
pntlorium,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Christ'a  trial 
before  Klate  (John  xviii,28,BB;  xix,9;  Matt  xv,10), 
as  Jos^hua  iHlbrma  ua  (  War,  ii,  14,  S)  that  (he  Roman 
governors  look  up  their  quarters  in  the  palace,  and  set 
up  their  tribunal  (compare  Matt,  xxvii,  19)  in  front  (Le. 
at  the  eaatera  entrance)  of  it  (namely,  uu  the  "Pane- 
meni"of  John  xix,  19). 

(2.)  There  ie  no  reason  to  sqppose  that  Dmi^t  TimA 
occujiied  any  other  position  than  that  now  ahown  as  his 
burial-piace  on  Mount  Zion.  It  waa  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  old  city  (1  Kings  ii,  10) ;  Neheroiah  men- 
tions it  aa  anrviving  the  flrut  overthrow  of  the  dty  (Neh. 
iii,  16);  I'eter  refers  to  it  aa  extant  at  Jemaatem  in  his 
time  (Acta  ii,  29) ;  and  Joaephua  allDd»  lo  it  as  a  cosllv 
and  noble  vault  of  sepulture  (Ani.xui,8,ii  xvi,7,  ij. 
The  present  edifice,  however,  ia  doubtleaa  a  compsra' 
dvety  modem  atruclure,  erected  over  the  aite  of  (he  an- 
cient monument,  now  buiied  by  the  accumulated  robbiEb 


(8.)  The  A 


efemd  (o  in  Neh.  iii,  19,  has  al- 
the  bend  of  the  branch  wall  from 
a  north-east  to  a  north-nest  direction,  a  UttJe  below  the 
bridge.  Its  place  waa  probably  represented  in  ourSav- 
ionr'a  time  by  an  improved  building  for  some  similar 
pnblic  purpose. 

(4.)  The  Kiag'i  Hoam,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Teatament,  has  also  Iwen  suiHcienUy  noticed  above,  and 
its  probable  identity  with  Herod  Agrippa'a  "dining-hall" 

(i.)  Within  the  Lower  City— /era  md  OjArl.—(\.') 
Joaephua  informs  ua  (H'or,  vi,6,3)  that  " Queen //dr- 
ntt^i  PaUKeyits  in  the  middle  of  Acra,"  apparently  upon 
the  summit  of  that  hill,  near  the  modem  site  of  the  tra- 
ditionary "  palace  of  HemL"  It  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  (north-east)  limit  of  Simon's  occupancy  in  the  Low- 
er Qty  (War,  v,  6, 1). 

(2.)  There  were  doubtless  Bozaart  in  ancient  aa  in 
modem  Jerusalem,  but  of  these  ve  have  no  account  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  inatancea.  Joeephua  mendona  "  B 
place  whoe  were  the  merchanta  of  wool,  the  braziers, 
and  the  market  for  cloth,"  Just  inude  the  second  wall, 
not  far  fh»m  its  jnnrtiwi  with  the  first  ( War,  v,  8, 1). 
It  would  also  seem  fhm  Neh.  viii,  1, 16,  thaC  there  waa 
aome  aoch  place  of  general  resort  at  the  head  oftheTy- 
ropcerM.    A  "  baker's  street"  or  row  of  shops  is  referred 

though  it  appears  to  have  been  in»me  central  part  of 
the  dty.  See  abn  Uakticsh.  nrhaps  hasaars  were 
stretched  along  the  low  tract  between  thie  Ephraim-gate 
and  the  iwrthem  brow  of  Zion. 

(3.)  The  Xyitat  is  frequently  mrntloned  by  Joaephus 
as  a  place  of  popular  assemblage  between  Zion  and  the 
Temple,  and  between  the  bridge  and  the  old  wall  ( War, 
v,4,2;  Ti,S,S;6,2;8,l).  We  have  ihereTore  thought* 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  included  within  Ibe  Upper 
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i  i  nciviii,  6),  muat  Umve  been  siCualed  in 
Ihe  north-west  eomer  ofthtinclosure  which 
we  h«ve  desigiuled  u  "  MilWj"  near  the 
■'PruoD-gUc"  (Nell,  xii,  89),  and  i'e<«r'i 
•"icon  giu"  (Acia  lii,  10).     See  PRiaoK. 

(fi.)  Oil  the  lidKe  of  Ophet,  not  fat  from 
the  "  Fountain  of  the  VirRin,"  appeua  to 
have  mcckI  the  Paltict  of  HoiuAaxia,  other- 
wise M}-le<l  that  of  GrapA  (Josephus,  War, 
V,  6,1;  4,  a;  it, 9, 11;  i-i,  7, 1). 

(U.)  Josephui  states  (_Anl.  iv,  S,l)  that 
Hood  "  built  a  theatre  at  Jemuiem,  as  al«o 
a  very  great  amphitheatre  in  the  plain;'' 
hut  this  notice  ie  too  indefinite  to  enahle  ua 
to  Hz  the  site  of  these  builditigs.  He  also 
Bpeaka  elsewhere  (AtU.  xvii,  lU,  2)  of  ahip- 
poiffome  Bomewhere  near  the  Temple,  but 
whether  it  wu  the  same  ta  the  amphithea- 
tre is  impOHible  to  determine ;  the  purpoaea 
of  the  three  eiUlice*,  however,  would  appeal 
tu  have  liecn  different. 

(c)  Within  the  New  City— SeMrto.— <1.)  The  Han- 
tin^fl^D/'king.lfeaitmler,  referred  toby  JoaephusClfar, 
V,  7, 3)  were  on  the  south-west  edge  of  the  proper  hill 
Beaetha,  nearly  oppoaile  the  Fiah-jcilc,  as  the  circom- 
stancee  there  narrated  seem  to  require.  This  will  also 
agree  with  the  aubeequent  erection  of  the  second  eiit(ine 
by  the  Roman!  (evidently  by  the  same  party  of  be- 
siegers operating  on  this  qnartei',  "^  a  great  way  off"  Irotll 
Ihe  other),  which  was  reved  at  20  cubits' distance  from 
the  pool  Stnitbius  (Oid.  xi,  4),  being  just  aoulh  of  this 
.    miraunient. 

{■i.)  The  Sepulckre  of  Ckrut  was  not  far  ln>m  the 
place  of  the  Cnidflition  (John  xii,  i-i)  \  if,  therefore, 
the  modem  church  occupy  the  true  Calvary,  we  see  no 
good  reason  to  dispute  the  identity  of  the  die  of  the 
tomb  adll  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  weat  roHiDda  of 
that  building.    See  Golgotha. 

(9.)  The  Catap  iff  Uie  A  agriaiu  was  on  the  north- 
west aide  of  the  city  (lBa.ixvi,Zi  2  Kuiga  iriii,  17), 
identical  with  the  site  of  Titus'B  second  camp  within  the 
outer  wall,  but  suAlcicntly  outside  the  second  wall  to  be 
hevond  the  reach  of  daits  ftom  it  (Josephua,  IVnr,  v,  7, 
3;  l!,S),HthatwecanweU[efeTitonlyb)thewealem 
part  of  the  general  swell  which  terminates  in  the  knoll 
of  Calvaiy. 

(4.)  The  MamimaU  o/the  high-priest  Jo/ia  ia  lo  be  lo- 
cated near  the  bottom  of  the  north  edge  of  Zion,  a  little 
east  of  the  tower  Mariamne  (Joaephus,  War,  v,  1 1, 4 ;  6, 
a;  9,2;  7,8).' 

{d.)  In  the  EaeiriHU  of  the  city.— (1.)  Herngi  tftmu- 
laenU  we  incline  to  locate  on  Ihe  brow  of  the  ridge  south 
of  the  "  upper  pool  of  Gihon"  (see  Josephua,  Ww,  v,  S, 
■il  12,2). 

(2.)  The  yiOoffe  o/tkt  Eitbmtii  U  nwDtioned  hy  Jo- 
aephus {ibid.)  as  lying  along  this  line  of  blockade  south 
of  Herod's  Monuments,  and  tberelbre  probably  on  the 
western  edge  of  Uihon,  near  the  modem  hamlet  of  Abu- 
Wa'ir. 

(S.)  The  Fulltri'  FiM  we  take  to  be  the  broad  Valley 
orUihon,eepecially  between  the  two  pools  of  that  name; 
for  not  only  its  designation,  but  all  the  notices  respect- 
ing it  (Isa.vii,3;  xxxvi,2;  2  Kings  xviii,  IT),  indicate 
iu  proxhnity  to  these  waters.     See  Fullern'  FieiJ>. 

(4.)  Pon^>a,'i  Cd^  is  placed  by  Joaephus  {WaT,\, 
12, 2)  on  a  mountain,  which  can  be  no  other  than  a  low- 
iir  spur  of  the  modern  "Hill  of  Evil  Counsel."  This 
must  have  been  that  general's  preliminary  csoip,  for, 
when  he  captured  the  city, "  he  pitched  his  camp  with- 
in [his  own  line  of  circumvallaiioa,  Ihe  outer  wall  being 
^hen  unbuilt],  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple"  {AM. 
iiiv,4,2). 


Jemsalen)  from  "the  Well  of  Joah." 

(6.)  There  is  no  good  ground  to  dispute  the  tnA-| 
tionary  site  of  AoeUama  or  the  PoUer't  FitU  (Km.' 
xxvii,  7, 8),  in  the  fate  of  the  south  btmrofthaT** 
of  HinnuiD.    See  Aceldama. 

(6.)  The  J4'oiuiBiaKo/'-4w«*|\e.Amiaa  wHa>- 
niah],  the  high-priest,  mentioned  hyJaBFphiB(ll'ar,'. 
12,2),  must  have  been  Just  above  lim  aile  of  Aceidmi. 

(7.)  The  A^w?'«  Cardial  (Neh.  iii,  16)  oould  have  bfft 
no  other  than  the  well-watered  |ikit  irf  gmmd  aros^ 
the  well  of  En-Rogel,  where  were  also  tlw  U^'k*- 
yrmti  (Zech.  liv,  10), 

(N.)  The  rock  Periileretm  (literally  "  pigeoB-kfJe'i. 
referred  to  by  him  in  the  same  con^clkm,  has  ban  W 
inaptly  identified  with  the  peribraled  face  of  (heViltj 
of  Jeboshaphat  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  oTOhva,  wkm 
modem  tradition  aasigna  the  graves  irfJeboabsplutilb- 
saloiD,  James,  and  Zecbariab. 

(S.)  The  seoand  of  these  mina  from  the  ixith  it  |M»' 
abtv  the  veritable  Piiiar  ofAbmlom,  lefened  to  ia  lU 
Soiptures  (2  Sam.  iviii,  IH),  an^y  JoKphra  a*  if  CP 
taiu  in  his  day  ("amarUe  pillar  in  theking't  dale[tkl 
Valley  ot  Jehoahaphat,  which  led  to  'the  Hi^  0H 
dens' J,  iKofurlaagt  diilmtfron  JerutiJtt''  (J*.  i«| 
lU,  ay.    See  AnsAijiM'a  Tohk 

(10.)  The  last  and  moat  interesting  q«t  m  this  W- 
vey  is  the  garden  of  Grtitemane,  which  traditioii  hit  •■ 
cnnnstently  kicsted  that  nearly  every  lianfla  hB  »■ 
knowledged  its  general  identity.    Reifiecting  Us  sm\ 

cdve  the  propriety  of  suppoaing  a  village  of  the  am 
name  to  have  been  k>eated  near  it.  See  GafHsuun 
(II.)  Finally,  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  Itae  <fiflM 
ent  points  in  the  Komans'  aaU  q/'cuvuatnJWwa.  'Vi 
inf;  the  aiege  by  Titus,  as  given  by  Joeepbia  ((Cur,!^, 
12,  2),  at  the  same  time  indicating  iheir  vlaiulT  d, 
above  determined :  "  Titus  began  the  wall  finn  *| 
camp  of  the  Assyriana,  where  his  own  camp  was  pl^ 
ed  [i.  e.,  near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nuden  dtrl 
wall],  and  drew  it  [in  a  north-east  cnrvejdown  Utla> 
lower  pana  of  the  New  City  [  foUowing  the  gevnl  ^ 
rectionofthe  present  north  wjl]  :  th«iceitw«ntfsoatfc- 
easterly]  along  [the  eastern  bank  of]  the  Talk?- of  Ee- 
dron  lo  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  it  then  bent  [flireclly]  to- 
wards the  south,  and  encompassed  the  [we««n  slojie  rf 
that]  mountain  as  far  the  rock  Perisiereos  [Hk  (oab 
of  Jehoshaphat,  etc], and  [of]  that  other  hlD  [the  Iti^ 
of  Offence]  which  lies  next  it  [on  the  south  ],aDil[whii4! 
is  over  [  i.  e.  east  of  |  the  Valley  f  of  JehoAafJiat]  whfc» 
reaches  to  Siloam ;  whaieeitbentagaintD(beveK,i^ 
went  down  [the  hill]  to  the  Valley  of  the  Fooataaa^da' 
wady  En-Nar],  beyond  which  "it  went  up  affinacifcj 
ifAnanuethehigb-priest[^ior«AMUiaaJ  I 
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and  encompasaing  that  roounUdn  where  Pompey  had 
jbnntfly  pitched  his  camp  [the  extremity  of  the  UiU  of 
Kvil  Counsel],  it  returned  to  [L  e.  towards]  the  north 
^de  of  the  city,  and  was  carried  [along  the  soath-w^st- 
ern  bank  of  Gihon  Valley]  as  far  as  a  certain  village 
called  the  house  of  the  Erebinthi  [at  Aba-Wa*ir] ;  after 
Mrhich  it  encompassed  [the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which 
{toodj  Herod's  monument  [south  of  Upper  Gihon],  and 
here  on  the  east  [end]  was  joined  to  Titus's  own  camp, 
nrhere  it  began.  Now  the  length  of  this  wall  was  forty , 
'urbngs  less  one.**  Along  the  line  thus  indicated  it 
rould  be  precisely  thb  length ;  it  would  make  no  sharp 
urns  nor  devious  projections,  and  would  kaep  on  cora- 
naiiding  eminences,  following  the  walls  at  a  convenient 
listance  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  missiles. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  the  various  points  oonnect- 
d  with  the  ancient  topography  of  Jerusalem,  see  Villal- 
andi,  Apparahu  urbis  HierotoL  in  pt.  3  <tf  Pradi  and 
rUlalp.  Expianat,  trt  Ezech,  (Rome,  1604) ;  Lamy,  De 
^ab./ad,  sand,  civ,  etc,  vii  (Paris,  1720),  bk.  iv,  p.  552- 
87 ;  Reland,  PalfBst,  p.  8S2  sq. ;  Offenhaus,  DtscripU  vet, 
fierosoL  (Daventr.  1714);  Faber,  Arckaol,  i,  273  sq.; 
Umesveld,  ii,  2  sq. ;  Rosenmtlller,  A  Uertk,  II,  ii,  202  sq. ; 
lobinson,  ResearcheSy  i,  408-516;  Williams,  hofy  City, 
,  13-64;  BUdiothfca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  154  sq.;  1846,  p. 
18  sq.,  605  sq. ;  1848,  p.  92  sq. ;  Reisner,  lenualem  Ve- 
utissima  Dt»cripta  (FrancoC  1568);  Olshausen,  Zur 
'opograpkie  d,  aUm  Jerusaiem  (Kiel,  1833) ;  Adricho- 
lius,  Hientscdem  $icut  Ckritti  tempore  Jloruit  (Colon. 
)93) ;  Chrysanthi  (Beat  Patr.  Hieroeolymorum)  ffigto- 
n  et  Descriptio  Terra  SancUB,  Urbisgue  Sanetm  Hieru- 
fiem  (Venet.  1728)  [this  work  is  in  Greek] ;  D'AnviUe, 
issert,tur  r£tendue  de  PAnciemte  Jerusalem  (Paris, 
'47) ;  Thnipp,  A  nciaU  Jerusalem  (Lond  1855) ;  Strong's 
'armot^  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  Append,  ii ;  Sepp, 
vusakm  (Munich,  1863);  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great 
iag  (Phila.  1858) ;  Fergusson,  Ancient  Topography  of 
9iuato/»*[  altogether  astray]  (Lond.  1847) ;  Lewin,Je- 
mdem  (London,  1861) ;  fierotti,  Jerusalem  Explored 
Apdon,  1864) ;  Unruh,  Das  cdte  Jerusalem  (Langens. 
m)i  Scholz,  De  UierosolynuB  situ  (Bonn,  1835). 

IIL  Modem  City 1.  Situation.— Thie  following  able 

ictch  of  the  general  position  of  Jerusalem  is  extracted 
m  Dr.  Bobinson^s  Researches  (i,  380-384):  '' Jerusa- 
n  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain-ridge, 
lending  without  interruption  from  the  plain  of  Es- 
■eJon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end  of  the 
ttd  Sea  and  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Mediterrane- 
i;  or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
lending  aa  far  south  as  to  Jebel  Araif,  in  the  Desert, 
lere  it  sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great 
istem  plateau.  This  tract,  which  is  everywhere  not 
IS  than  from  20  to  25  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
in  fact,  high,  uneven  table-land.  It  everywhere  forms 
e  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
rdan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  while  towards  the  west  it 
iks  down  by  an  <^Eset  into  a  range  of  lower  hills, 
lich  lie  between  it  and  the  great  plain  along  the  coast 
the  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  this  upper  region 
everywhere  rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainou^^d  is, 
weover,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or 
St  on  either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediter- 
lean.  The  line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
B  waters  of  these  valleys — a  term  which  here  applies 
Dost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season — 
lows  for  the  xoost  part  the  height  of  land  along  the 
^  yet  not  00  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys, 
lich  run  oflT  in  different  directions,  often  interlap  for 
»nsiderable  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  a  valley 
(tch  descends  to  the  Jordan  often  has  its  head  a  mile 
two  westward  of  the  commencement  of  other  valleys 
lich  mn  to  the  western  sea. 

"  From  the  great  {dain  of  Esdradon  onwards  towards 
i  south,  the  moontainous  country  rises  gradually, 
ming  the  tract  anciently  known  as  the  mountains  of 
ifaraim  and  Judab,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  ii 
ains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  Paris  feet  above  the 


level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Further  north,  on  k 
line  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards 
the  true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
2500  Paris  feet,  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed,  lies 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Its  mean  geographical  position 
is  in  lat.  31^  46'  43''  N.,  and  long.  35°  13'  £.  from  Green- 
wich. 

"  Six  or  seven  miles  north  and  north-west  of  the  citv 
is  spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about  el-Jib 
(Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Blreh  (Beeroth), 
the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  south-east  part 
through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the  Arabs  wady 
6eit  Uanlna,  biit  to  which  the  monks  and  travellers 
have  usually  given  the  name  of  the  *  Valley  of  Turpen- 
tine,' or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the  mistaken  supposition 
that^t  is  the  ancient  Valley  of  Elah.  This  great  \<alley 
passes  along  in  a  south-west  direction  an  hour  or  more 
west  of  Jerusalem,  and  finally  opens  out  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  hours  south-west  from  the  city,  under  the  name 
of  wady  es-Stlr&r.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Ram- 
leh  to  Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  val- 
ley at  the  village  of  Kulonieh,  on  its  western  side,  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On  again  reach- 
ing the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon 
an  open  tract  sloping  gradually  downward  towards  the 
east,  and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  holy  city,  and  beyond 
them  the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives. The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some 
distance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat ;  close  at  hand,  on  his  right,  the  ba- 
mn  which-  forms  the  banning  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom.  Farther  down  both  these  valleys  become  deep, 
narrow,  and  precipitous;  that  of  Hinnom  bends  south 
and  again  east  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unites  with 
the  other,  which  then  continues  its  course  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Upon  the  broad  and  elevated  promontory  within 
the  fork  of  these  two  valle3r8  lies  the  holy  city.  All 
around  are  higher  hills ;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives; on  the  south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called, 
rising  directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  wady;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of 
the  ridge,  connected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives,  bounds 
the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  To- 
wards the  south-west  the  view  is  somewhat  more  open, 
for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  conunencing  just  at 
the  southern  brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretch- 
ing off  south-west,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In 
the  north-west,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  from  many  points 
can  discern  the  Mosque  of  Neby  Samwll,  situated  on  a 
lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  wady,  at  the  distance  of 
two  hours.  , 

"The  surface  of  the  ele\''ated  promontory  itself,  on 
which  the  city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steeply  towards 
the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  the  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat From  the  northern  part,  near  the  present 
Damascus-gate,  a  depression  or  shallow  wady  runs  in  a 
southern  direction,  and  is  joined  by  another  depression 
or  shallow  wady  (still  easy  to  be  traced)  coming  down 
from  near  the  Jaffa-gate.  It  then  continues  obliquely 
down  the  slope,  but  with  a  deeper  bed,  in  a  southern  di- 
rection, quite  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  This  is  the  ancient  Tyropoeon.  West  of 
its  lower  part  Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  without 
the  modem  city ;  while  on  the  east  of  the  Tyropoeon  lie 
Bezetha,  Moriah,  and  Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and  oom- 
parativdy  narrow  ridge,  also  outside  of  the  modem  city, 
and  terminating  in  a  rocky  point  over  the  Pool  of  Silo- 
am. These  last  three  hills  may  strictly  be  taken  as 
only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  ridge.  The  breadth  of 
the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  brow  of  the  VaUey 
of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaf&-gate,  to  the  brink  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  1020  yards,  or  nearly  half  a 
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geognq)hical  mile,  of  which  distance  818  yards  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  area  of  the  great  mosque  el-Haram  esh> 
SherlC  North  of  the  Jaffii-gate  the  city  wall  #weepe 
ruund  more  to  the  west,  and  increases  the  breadth  of  the 
city  in  thal^part. 

'^The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  aU  of  limestone 
formation,  and  not  particularly  fertile,  l^e  rocks  ev- 
eiywhere  come  out  above  the  surface,  which  in  many 
parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with  loose  stones,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  barren  and  dreary ;  yet  the 
oil  re  thrives  here  abundantly,  and  fields  of  grain  are 
Jleu  in  the  valleys  and  level  places,  but  they  are  less 
productive  than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Nabliis. 
Neither  vineyards  nor  fig-trees  flourish  on  the  high 
l^round  around  the  dty,  though  the  latter  are  found  in 
the  gardens  below  Siloam,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem." 

**The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is,  a  subject  of  constant 
reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers.  Their 
fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its  height,  to 
the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all  parts  of  the 
rountr}'.  It  was  the  habitation  of  Jehovah,  from  which 
'he  looked  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world'  (Psa. 
icxxiii,  14) :  its  kings  were  '  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth'  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  litera- 
are  of  narrative  and  description  this  poetry  is  reduced 

0  prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jerusalem 
vms  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were  visible  from 
t  (2  Mace,  xii,  9).  From  the  tower  of  Psephinus,  out- 
ide  the  walls,  could  be  discerned  on  the  one  hand  the 
f  editerraneaii  Sea,  on  the  other  the  country  of  Arabia 
Joseph  us,  War,  v,  4, 3).  Hebron  could  be  seen  fipom  the 
wfs  of  the  Temple  (Lightfoot,  Chor.  Cent,  xlix).  The 
unc  thing  can  be  traced  in  Joseph us's  account  of  the  en- 
irons  of  the  city,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is, 

1  truth,  a  remarkable  ravine  [and  has,  byiate  excava- 
ons,  been  proved  to  have  been  much  greater  ancient- 
'],  to  a  depth  so  enormous  that  the  head  swam  and  the 
res  failed  in  gazing  into  its  recesses  (Ant,  xv,  11,  5)" 
Smith). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round  the 
ty,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given  by  lieuten- 
it  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir  (p.  179, 180)  accom- 
mying  his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow :  p^^ 

orth-west  corner  of  the  city  {K(ur  Jalud) 2610 

ount  Zion  {CafmaetUum) 26S7 

onnt  Moriah  (Haram  €9h-Sh»ri/) 2429 

idge  over  the  Kedron,  near  Qethsemane 2281 

>ol  of  Siloam 2114 

r-Byttb.  at  the  confluence  of  Hinuom  and  Kedron.  1996 
»ant  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  sammlt. . .  2724 

table  of  levels  differing  somewhat  from  these  will  be 
md  in  Barclay's  CUy  cfthe  Great  Kingy  p.  103  sq. 
2.  Kespecting  the  supply  of  the  city  with  wattr^  we 
m  from  Strabo*8  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
mpey  that  the  town  was  well  provided  with  water 
thin  the  walls,  but  that  there  was  none  in  the  envi- 
18  {Geog.  xvi,  2, 40).  Probably  the  Roman  troops 
»i  suiTered  from  want  of  water,  as  did  other  armies 
ich  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  narratives  of  all 
h  sieges  we  never  read  of  the  besieged  suffering  from 
rat,  although  driven  to  the  most  dreadful  extremities 
I  resourcefl  by  hunger,  while  the  besiegers  are  fre- 
sntly  described  as  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  wa- 

and  as  being  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  a  great  dis- 
ce.  The  agonies  of  thirst  sustained  by  the  first  Cru- 
ers  in  their  siege  of  Jerusalem  will  be  remembered 
most  readers  from  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  Tasso, 
lot  from  the  account  furnished  by  William  of  Tyre. 

when  the  town  was  taken  plenty  of  water  was  found 
hin  it.  This  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  is 
laps  only  in  part  explained  by  reference  to  the  sys- 
i  of  preserving  water  in  dstems,  as  at  this  day  in 
asalena.  Solomon's  aqueduct  near  Bethlehem  to  Je- 
Jem  could  have  been  no  dependence,  as  its  waters 
ht  eamly  have  been  cut  off  by  the  besiegers.  All 
wells,  tCtaOj  are  now  outside  the  town,  and  no  interi- 
>untain  is  mentioned  save  that  of  Hezekiah,  which 


is  scarcely  fit  for  drinking.  At  the  sieg^  by  Titus  the 
well  of  Siloam  may  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Jews, 
L  e.  within  the  walls;  but  at  the  siege  by  the  Crusaders 
it  was  certainly  held  by  the  besieging  Franks,  and  yet 
the  latter  perished  from  thirst,  while  the  besi^ed  had 
"  ingentes  copias  aquae."  We  cannot  here  go  through 
the  evidence  which  by  combination  and  comparison 
might  throw  some  light  on  thb  remarkable  question. 
There  is,  however,  good  ground  to  conclude  that  from 
very  ancient  times  there  has  been  under  the  Temple  an 
unfailing  source  of  water,  derived  by  secret  and  subter- 
raneous channels  from  springs  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
and  communicadng  by  other  subterranean  passages  with 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
east  of  the  town,  whether  they  were  within  or  without 
the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  existence  of  a  perennial  source  of  water  below 
the  Temple  has  always  been  admitted.  Tacitus  knew 
of  it  {Hist  V,  12) ;  and  Aristeas,  in  describing  the  an- 
cient Temple,  informs  us  that  **  the  supply  of  water  was 
unfidling,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  abundant  natural 
fountun  flowing  in  the  interior,  and  reservoirs  of  admi- 
rable construction  under  ground,  extending  five  stadia 
round  the  Temple,  with  pipes  and  conduits  unknown  to 
all  except  those  to  whom  the  ser\ice  was  intrusted,  by 
which  the  water  was  brought  to  various  parts  of  the 
Temple  and  again  conducted  off."  The  Moslems  also 
have  constantly  affirmed  the  existence  of  this  fountain 
or  cistern;  but  a  reserve  has  always  been  kept  up  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  is  supplied.  This  reserve  seems 
to  have  been  maintained  by  the  successive  occupants  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  point  of  civic  honor;  and  this  fact  alone 
intimates  that  there  was  danger  to  the  town  in  its  be- 
coming known,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
came  from  without  the  city  by  secret  channels,  which  it 
was  of  importance  not  Xp  disclose.  Yet  we  are  plainly 
told  in  the  Bible  that  Hezekiah  '^ stopped  the  upper 
water-course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  dty  of  David"  (1  Kings  i,  33,  38) ;  from  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  80,  it  seems  that  all  the  neighboring  foun- 
tains were  thus  *^  stopped"  or  covered,  and  the  brook 
which  they  had  formed  diverted  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels into  the  town,  for  the  exprcM  purpose  of  preventing 
besiegers  from  finding  the  "  much  water^*  which  previ- 
ously exbted  outside  the  walls  (comp.  also  Ecclus.  xlviii, 
17).  Perhaps,  likewise,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xlvii,  1- 
12)  alludes  to  this  secret  fountain  under  the  Temple 
when  he  speaks  of  waters  issuing  from  the  threshold  of 
the  Temple  towards  the  east,  and  flowing  down  towards 
the  desert  as  an  abundant  and  beautiful  stream.  This 
figure  may  be  drawn  from  the  waters  of  the  inner  source 
under  the  Temple,  being  at  th^  time  of  overflow  dis- 
charged by  the  outlets  at  Siloam  into  the  Kidron,  which 
takes  the  eastward  course  thus  described. 

There  are  certainly  wells,  or  rather  shafts,  in  and 
near  the  Temple  area,  which  are  sdd  to  derive  their 
waters  through  a  passage  of  masonry  four  or  five  feet 
high,  from  a  chamber  or  reservoir  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
under  the  grand  mosque,  in  which  the  water  is  said  to 
rise  from  the  rock  into  a  basin  at  the  bottom.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  reservoir  and  source  of  water  is  affirmed 
by  the  citizens,  and  coincides  with  the  prions  intima- 
tions, but  it  must  be  left  for  future  explorers  to  clear  up 
all  the  obscurities  in  which  the  matter  is  involved. 
Even  Dr.  Barclay,  who  gave  great  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, was  unable  fully  to  clear  it  up  {City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  293). 

The  pools  and  tanks  of  ancient  Jerusalem  were  very 
abundant,  and,  each  house  being  provided  with  what 
we  may  call  a  bottle-necked  dstem  for  rain-water, 
drought  within  the  city  was  rare ;  and  history  shows  us 
that  it  was  the  besiegers,  not  the  besieged,  that  gener- 
ally suffered  fVora  want  of  water  (GuL  Tyr.  bk.  viii,  p.  7 ; 
De  Waha,  Lahore*  Godfredi,  p.  421),  though  occasion- 
ally this  was  reversed  (Jo^phus,  War,  v,  9,  4).  Yet 
neither  in  ancient  nor  modem  times  could  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem  be  called  "  waterless,"  as  Strabo 
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docribea  it  {Gtogr.  tm,  !,  BG).  In  >nmnicr  the  fields  i 
uhI  hillB  UDund  ire  Teidimlcn  and  gray,  icorched  with  ' 
moDthi  or  dcuugbt,  yet  within  ■  ndiiu  of  k 
tbere  ue  aome  tliirty  or  forty  natural  aiirings  (Barclay's 
t%  oflhe  Grrai  King,  p.  'ifib).  Tile  aitiAdal  pruvisiob 
Ibr  ■  supply  of  water  in  JerusaleiD  in  sncieat  times  was 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  extensive  ever  under- 
taken for  a  city.  Till  lately  this  was  not  fully  credited ; 
but  Barclay'*,  and,  more  recently,  Whitty'a  and  tterot- 
ti's  BubtecTsneouB  excavation*  hare  proved  it.  The 
aqueduct  of  Solomon  (winding  iloDg  fgr  tw( ' 
and  a  quarter)  pour*  the  waters  of  the  three 
pools  into  the  eoonnous  Temple  wells,  cut  oul 
eras  in  the  Tock  1  and  the  pools,  which  surround  the  city 
in  aU  directions,  supply  lo  a  (treat  extent  the 
river  or  a  lake  (Traill's  Jmephui,  voL  i ;  App" 
60).  For  a  deacriptiim  of  these,  see  Tbomsou,  Lund  and 
Boot,  ii,  523  sq. 

The  ordinary  means  taken  by  the  inbabitanta  to  se- 
cure a  supply  of  water  have  been  described  under 
article  Cistekm;  for  interesting  details,  see  Raumer's 
PtJiUtim,  p.  329-833;  RobiDSOu's  Saearc&a,  i,  47r 
616',  Olm's  TrarfU,  ii,  IfiS-lSlj  and  WilliamS'B  Ho 
CUs,  ii,  458-502. 

S.  We  present  in  this  connection  some  additional  r 
marks  on  the/oMii£ni(ioM  of  the  city.  Dr.  Robinson 
think*  that  the  wall  of  the  new  city,  the  £lia  of  Hadri- 
an, nearly  coincided  with  that  of  the  present  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  portion  of  Mount  Zion  which  now  lies  outside 
'  would  seem  then  also  to  have  been  excluded;  for  Euse- 
Ihus  and  Cyril,  In  the  4th  century,  speak  of  the  denuo' 
ciation  of  the  prophet  being  fulfilled,  which  describes 
Zion  as  "a  ploughed  Held"  (Mic  ill,  2). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  appear  to  have  1 
gates  on  each  ude  of  the  city,  maUng  eight 
number  not  {greatly  short  of  that  assigned  in  the  above 
estimate  to  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  probably 
pying  nearly  the  places  of  the  most  important  of  the 

On  the  west  ude  were  two  gatea,  of  which  the  piii 
eipal  was  the  Porta  Daoii,  gale  of  David,  olten  mei 
tiooed  by  the  writers  on  the  Crusades.    It  was  called 
hy  the  Arabs  Bab  el-ilUirab,  and  corresponds  to  tl 
present  Jaffa-gate,  or  Bab  d-KkatU.     The  other  w 
the  gate  of  the  Fuller'*  Field  (Porta  Villa  FuOonii'}, 
called  from  l9a.vii,  8.    This  seems  to  be  the  same  which 
otbers  call  Porta  Judiciaria,  and  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  wall  over  against  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  leaiUng  to  Silo  (Neby  Samwil)  and  GibeoD. 
This  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Arabian  write, 
Serb.     There  i*  no  tmce  of  it  in  the  present  walL 

On  the  north  there  were  also  two  gates,  and  all  the 
Middle-Age  writer*  speak  of  the  principal  of  them  as 
the  gate  of  3t.Stephen,  rrom  the  notion  that  the  death 
of  the  protomartyt  took  place  near  it.  This  was  alsi 
called  the  gate  of  Ephraini,  in  reference  to  its  probahli 
andent  itame.  Arabic  wrilera  called  it  Bab  'A  rand  tl' 
GAuTfA,  of  which  the  present  nam^  Bob  d-'Amud,  ii 
only  a  contraction.  The  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  i* 
on  the  <atl  of  the  city,  and  the  scene  of  the  martyrdi 
is  now  placed  near  it;  but  there  i*  no  account  of  the 
change.  FWher  east  was  the  gale  of  Benjamin  {Porla 
£efyaniinu),'Torrfsponding  apparently  to  what  is  now 
called  the  gale  of  Ilcrod. 

On  the  east  there  seem  fo  have  been  at  least  two 
gates.  The  northernmost  i*  de*«ibed  by  Adamnanus 
as  a  small  portal  leading  down  to  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat.  It  was  called  the  gate  of  Jeho^apbat  from  the 
valley  to  which  it  led.  It  seems  lo  be  represented  by 
the  present  gale  of  St.  Stephen.  The  Arabian  writers 
call  it  Bab  tt-UAat,  gate  of  the  Tribes,  being  another 
tbrm  of  the  modem  Arabic  name  Bab  etSsbal.  The 
present  gate  of  SL  Stephoi  has  four  lions  sculptured 
over  it  on  the  outside,  which,  as  well  as  the  architec- 
ture, show  that  it  existed  before  the  present  walls.  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  that  the  original  '*  small- portal"  was 
rehnilt  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  Franks  when  they  built 
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Interior  of  the  "  Golden  Gate." 
in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple  area.  It  u  now  tillfJ 
by  the  Arabs  BiA  ed-Daharistk,  but  fonnerlj  Bab  n- 
Samrk,  "  Gsle  of  Mercy."  The  naroe  Golden  Gate  Kf 
peais  to  have  come  from  a  supposed  comectioo  wiib 
one  of  the  ancient  gate*  of  the  'Temple,  which  are  Hid 
to  have  been  covered  with  gold ;  but  this  name  caapc; 
be  traced  bach  beyond  the  historians  of  the  CnadEs. 
This  gate  is,  from  it*  architecture,  obviously  of  Bobis 
origin,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  tLe  a^ 
sure  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  which  was  built  ttyHadpan 
upon  Mount  Moriah.  The  exterior  is  now  walMif>. 
but,  bfiug  double,  the  interior  forms  wiiliiii  the  Mn  i 
recess,  which  is  used  far  prayer  by  the  Moelon  wonkqr 
per.  Different  leseons  are  given  for  the  doeing  efilu' 
gate.  It  was  probably  because  it  was  found  incceioi- 
ient  that  a  gate  to  the  mosque  should  be  open  iallK 
exterior  walL  Although  not  walled  up,  it  waa  iai 
closed  even  when  the  Crusaders  were  in  ponesnon  u 
the  city,  and  only  opened  once  a  year,  oa  Palm  Saodiv, 
in  celebration  of  our  Lord's  supposed  Criam|4ial  caf} 
through  it  to  the  Temple. 

Of  all  the  towers  with  which  the  aty  wu  aDciealr  I 
adorned  and  defended,  the  most  important  is  that  tl 
Hippicus,  which  Joeepbiis,  as  we  have  already  seca.  as- 
sumed a*  the  stardiig-point  in  his  description  ef  all  tk 
wall*  of  the  city.  Herod  gave  to  it  tbe  name  li  i 
friend  who  waa  sUin  in  battle.  It  was  a  quadraupilc 
structure,  twenty-live  cubit*  on  each  side,  and  buili  q' 
eniiiely  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits.  Abvvi 
this  solid  part  was  a  cistern  twenty  cahita;  and  thx. 
for  twenty-five  cubit*  tnorc,  were  chambeTa  of  tariw 
kinds,  with  a  breastwork  of  two  cuhils,  and  builouai! 
ofthree  cubits  upon  the  lop.  The  alliuide  oflhe  whofc 
tower  was  consequently  eight;  cubits.  The  slaies  ri 
which  it  was  built  were  very  large,  twoity  caliits  Iscc 
by  ten  broad  and  five  high,  and  (probably  in  tbe  npfii 
part)  were  of  while  marhle.  Dr.  Kobimm  hB  ehen 
that  this  tower  should  be  sought  at  the  Dorth-veA  to- 
net  of  the  upp<t  city,  or  Mount  Zion.  This  pait.aEi* 
tie  to  Ihe  south  of  the  Jafb-gite,  is  now  occnpied  ij 
the  citadel  It  is  an  irregnUr  avembli^e  of  njasn' 
towers,  surrounded  on  Ihe  inner  side  lowarda  tbe  ci<T 

deep  fosse.  The  lowers  which  rise  from  the  hriak  if 
the  fofse  are  protected  on  ihat  side  by  a  knt  dopit-' 
bulwark  or  butneas,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  rftl» 
trench  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degreeSi  This  pan 
beats  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  Dr.  RoUbh  '•> 
inclined  to  ascribe  these  massive  outworks  to  tbe  li"' 
of  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying  of  the  dtv  by  UaihisS' 
This  fortress  is  described  by  the  Uiddle-Af(e  biSeiix 
as  the  tower  or  diadel  of  David.  Within  i(,  •>  ih 
traveller  enters  the  dty  by  the  Jaffa-gate,  the  laxtk- 


marks  of  hi 


•r  antiquity  than  any  of  ibe  otheia.   !*■ 
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sppei  pvt  is,  indeed,  modem,  bal  the  lower  part  u  built 
of  lu^Ter  HtuocB,  bevelled  At  the  edges,  and  Apparently 
Mill  mnipjing  their  original  pUces.  This  tower  liu 
been  nogled  uut  by  the  Franks,  and  beaie  among  them 
the  name  of  the  lower  ot  David,  while  they  BometimH 
give  tn  the  whole  fortrew  ihe  name  of  the  CMlle  of  Da- 
vid. Taking  all  the  drcumstances  into  account,  Dr. 
RolHiiBon  thinks  that  the  antique  lower  poitiou  ot  this 
tower  is  in  all  probability  a  remnant  of  the  tower  of 
llippicua,  which,  ae  JowphuB  states,  was  left  standing 
by  Tilua  when  he  destroyed  the  city.  This  discovery, 
however,  is  not  new,  the  identitv  having  been  'advoca- 
ted by  Raumer  and  others  before 'Dr.  Kobinson  travelled. 
This  view  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  Mr.  Williama, 
who  shows  tbat  the  aoiih-matem  angle  of  the  present 
citadel  exactly  corresponds  xa  size  and  poeition  to  the 
dncriplion  of  Josephus,  while  other  portions  of  the  same 
Keoeral  structure  have  been  rebuilt  upon  the  old  foim- 
ditions  of  the  adjoining  towers  of  Mariamne  and  Pha- 
uelua  {/faig  Cits,  ii,  14-lS). 
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^■hicb,  tike  taty  may  be  aud  to  be  built.  Fiom  them 
have  been  hewn,  in  past  ages,  the  massive  Umetone 
blacks  which  a[q>ear  in  the  walls  and  elsewhere.  In 
these  dark  chambers  one  may,  with  the  help  of  torches, 

uow  climbing  uilo  c 
another,  noting  the  i 

shapes— bars  here,  slices  there,  boulders  theje,  thrown 
up  together  in  utter  conTnsion.  Only  in  one  comer  du 
we  Hnd  a  few  dripping)  of  wal«i  and  a  tiny  spring;  for 
these  singular  excavations,  Uke  Ihe  great  limestone  cave 
at  Khureitun  (beyond  Bethlehem,  probably  Adullam), 
are  entirely  free  from  damp;  and  though  the  only  bit 
of  intercourse  with  the  upper  air  is  by  the  small  twenty- 
inch  hole  at  the  Damsacus-gala,  through  which  (he  en- 
Cerpming  traveller  wriggles  into  them  like  a  serpent. 
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The  "Castle  of  David." 
The  present  DamascuB-gau  in  particular,  from  ii 
nassire  style  and  other  circumstances,  seems  to  hav 
iccupieil  a  prominent  point  along  the  ancient  "  aecon 
rail"  of  the  city.  Connected  with  its  etruetiirea  are  tJi 
mmense  underground  quarries,  on  which,  as  well  as  oi 


and  Khaa,  p.  263-266).     These  are  no  doubt  the  subter- 
ranean retreats  referred  to  by  Josepbus  as  occupied  by 
the  despairing  Jews  in  the  last 
days  of  Jennalem  (War,  vi,  7, 
8;  \-i,8,1);  audtowhtchTas- 
so  alludes  when  relating  the 
wizard's  promise  to  conduct 
the  "Soldau"  through  God- 
frey's leaguer  into  the  heart 
ofthecity(6'eiii*./.iiB-.x,29). 
I    The  native  name  for  the  quar^ 
ries  is  3laghdrtl  rl-Koaon,  thr 
Cotton  Cave.    For  a  full  de- 
BCriptiDii  of  these  caverns,  see 
Barclay,  Cilyoflke  Greal  Kiag, 
p.4IKlBq. ;  Ittomton,  Land  and 
Soot,u,i91  eq. ;  Wilson  in  the 
OrAumce  Surrey  (1866,  p,  63). 
4.  The  following  dforiptiHH 
ot  the  present  city  is  chiefly 
bridged  from  the  excellent 
account  of  Dr.  Olin  {Traneh, 
voLii,ehap.iv).    The  geneml 
view  of  the  city  from  the  Hl 
of  Olives  is  mentioned  more  or  Ices  by  all  travellers  as 
that  from  which  they  derive  tbeir  most  distinct  and 
abiding  impresinon  of  Jerusalem. 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  about  half  a 
mile  east  bora  the  dty,  which  it  completely  overlooks, 
every  considerable  edifice  and  al- 
most every  house  being  visible. 
The  city,  seen  from  this  point,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  regular  inclined  plaij), 
sloping  gently  and  uniformly  bom 
west  to  east,  or  towards  the  ob- 
server, and  indented  by  a  alight 


east  comer  of  the  quadrangle — for 
that  may  be  assumed  as  the  liguje 
formed  by  the  rocks— that  which 


]Hcd  by  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds. 
This  is  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of 
Solomon's  Temple;  ondtheground 
embraced  in  this  indoeurc  occu- 
pies about  an  eighth  of  the  whole 
modem  city.  It  is  covered  with 
greensward,  and  planted  sparingly 
with  olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  lovely 
feature  of  the  town,  whether  we 
have  reference  to  the  splendid 
Btmctures  or  the  beautiful  lawn 
spread  out  around  them. 

The  south-west  quarter,  eni- 
braciog  that  part  of  Mount  Zion 
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which  is  within  the  modcni  town,  is  to  s  great  ex- 
Iriit  cKvupicd  1^  the  AimeniBD  convenl,  an  monnous 
Hlifiw,  which  is  the  only  conipicuous  olijtct  in  this 
iicighliorhcxxl.  The  north-west  is  IstkcIv  occupied  by 
the  Latin  convent,  inother  very  extvnMve  cstsblish- 
ment.  About  midway  between  these  two  convenla  is 
the  castle  or  diadel,  close  to  the  Bethlehem-gate,  al- 
Teady  mentioned.  The  unrth-eaat  quarter  or  Jerusalem 
is  but  partially  tiiiilt  up,  and  it  has  more  the  aspect  of  a 
raniblinf!  aericuUural  village  than  that  or  a  crowded 
city.     The  vacant  s|H>ts  here  are  green  with  gnrdens 

along  the  southem  wall,  and  west  or  tiie  Haram,  also 
coveted  with  verdure.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also 
appear  two  or  three  green  spots,  which  are  small  gar- 
dens.    The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only 

striking  objects.     There  ani  no  buUdingH  which,  either 


from  their  size  or  beauty,  are  likely  to  encaige  tb»  u- 
tention.  Eight  or  ten  minarets  mark  the  fweiiincuf^' 
many  moequea  in  difltrent  pans  of  the  lowri.  but  tbr- 
ar^  only  noticed  because  of  their  elevalioo  abovr  it>r 
■urrountling  edifices.  Upon  the.same  princliile  Tbr  ev> 
tests  for  a  momoit  upon  a  grral  number  of  low  dime, 
which  form  the  lool^  of  the  prindpal  dwellinga.  aad  n- 
lieve  the  heavy  unifoimity  of  the  flat  plastnvd  rui- 
which  cover  the  greater  mass  of  mote  bomlile  habiu- 
lions.  Many  ruinous  filet  and  a  thousand  diaea><'<<>: 
objects  are  concealed  or  disguised  by  the  dwt:aiKt^  Bf  air^ 
inequalities  of  surface,  which  exist  lo  to  great  an  esuci 
that  thcte  is  liot  a  level  street  of  any  length  in  Jos*- 

Krom  the  same  commaiiding  point  of  vivw  a  few  ni- 
ive  andSg  trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  pm  of  chrVall'i 
of  Jehoshaiihat,  and  scattered  over  the  side  at  din : 
from  its  base  to  the  niniiniL    Tbey  «e  apriaUed  <« 
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more  spaxingly  on  the  soathera  side  of  the  city  on 
Mounts  Zion  and  OpheL  North  of  Jerusalem  the  olive 
plantations  appear  more  numerous  as  well  as  thriving, 
and  thus  offer  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  sunburnt  fielb 
and  bare  rocks  which  predominate  in  this  landscape. 
The  region  west  of  the  city  appears  to  be  destitute  of 
trees.  Fields  of  stunted  wheat,  yellow  with  the  drought 
lather  than  white  for  the  harvest,  are  seen  on  all  sides 
of  the  town. 

Within  the  gates,  however,  the  city  is  full  of  inequal- 
ities. The  passenger  is  tlw&ys  ascending  or  descending. 
There  are  no  level  streets,  and  little  skill  or  labor  has  been 
employed  to  remove  or  diminish  the  inequalities  which 
nature  or  time  has  produced.  Houses  are  built  upon 
mountains  of  rubbish,  which  are  probably  twenty,  thir- 
ty, or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  and  the  streets 
are  constructed  with  the  same  disregard  to  conven- 
ience, with  thb  difference,  that  some  slight  attention  is 
paid  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  off  surjdus  water. 
The  streets  are,  without  exception,  narrow,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The  houses  often 
meet,  and  in  some  instances  a  building  occupies  both 
sides  of  the  street,  which  runs  under  a  succession  of 
arches  barely  high  enough  to  permit  an  equestrian  to 
IMss  under  them.  A  canopy  of  old  mats  or  of  plank  is 
suspended  over  the  principal  streets  when  not  arched. 
This  custom  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  which  is  very  intense  in  summer,  and  it  gives 
a  gloomy  aspect  to  all  the  most  thronge<i  and  busy 
parts  of  the  city.  These  covered  ways  are  often  per- 
vaded by  currents  of  air  when  a  perfect  calm  prevail  in 
other  places.  The  principal  streets  of  Jerusalem  run 
nearly  at  right  angl^  to  each  other.  Very  few,  if  any 
of  them,  bear  names  among  the  native  population.  They 
are  badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irregularly  with  raised 
stones,  with  a  deep  square  channel  for  beasts  of  burden 
in  the  middle ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  ground  contrib- 
utes to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in  most  Oriental  cities. 

The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  substantially  built  of  the 
limestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is 
composetl :  not  usually  hewn,  but  broken  into  regular 
forma,  and  making  a  solid  wall  of  very  respectable  ap- 
pearance. For  the  most  part,  there  are  no  windows 
next  to  the  street,  and  the  few  which  exist  for  the  pur- 
poses of  light  or  ventilation  are  completely  masked  by 
casements  and  lattice-work.  The  apartments  receive 
their  light  from  the  open  courts  within,  llie  ground 
plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  inclosure,  common- 
ly forming  the  walls  of  the  house  only,  but  sometimes 
embracing  a  small  garden  and  some  vacant  ground. 
The  rain-water  which  falls  upon  the  pavement  is  care- 
fully conducted,  by  means  of  gutters,  into  cisterns,  where 
it  is  preserved  for  domestic  uses.  The  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem rely  chiefly  upon  these  resen'oua  fur  their  supply 
of  this  indispensable  article.  Every  house  has  its  cis- 
tern, and  the  larger  habitations  are  provided  with  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  which  occupy  the  ground 
story  or  cells  formed  for  the  purpose  below  it.  Stone  is 
employed  in  building  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it 
can  possibly  be  applied,  and  JeruMlem  is  hardly  more 
expoaed  to  accidents  by  fire  than  a  quarry  or  subterra- 
nean cavern.  The  floors,  stairs,  etc.,  are  of  stone,  and 
the  ceiling  is  usually  formed  by  a  coat  of  pUster  laid 
upon  the  stones,  which  at  the  same  time  form  the  loof 
and  the  vaulted  top  of  the  room.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a 
few  other  appurtenances,  are  all  that  can  usually  be  af- 
forded of  a  material  so  expensive  as  wood.  The  little 
timber  which  is  used  is  mostly  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  rough,  crooked 
stack  of  the  fig-tree,  or  some  gnarfetl,  twisted  planks 
made  of  the  oUve— the  growth  of  Palestine,  are  occa- 
sionally seeru  In  other  respects,  the  description  in  the 
article  House  will  afford  a  sufficient  notion  of  those  in 
Jerasalem.  A  large  number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are 
in  a  dilapidated  and  ruinous  state.  Nobody  seems  to 
make  repairs  so  long  as  his  dwelling  does  not  absolutely 
reioae  him  shelter  and  safety.    If  one  room  tumbles 


about  his  ears  he  removes  into  another,  and  permits 
rubbish  and  vermin  to  accumulate  as  they  will  in  the 
deserted  halls.  Tottering  staircases  are  propped  to  pre- 
vent their  fall ;  and,  when  the  edifice  becomes  untena- 
ble, the  occupant  seeks  another  a  little  less  ruinous,  leav- 
ing the  wreck  to  a  smaller  or  more  wretched  family,  or, 
more  probably,  to  a  goatherd  and  his  flock.  Habita- 
tions which  have  a  very  respectable  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  street,  are  often  found,  upon  entering  them,  to 
be  little  better  than  heaps  of  ruins. 

Nothing  of  this  would  be  suspected  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the  various  com- 
manding points  without  the  walls,  nor  from  anything 
that  mee^  the  eye  in  the  streets.  Few  towns  in  the 
East  offer  a  more  imposing  spectacle  to  the  view  of  the 
approaching  stranger.  He  is  struck  with  the  height 
and  massiveness  of  the  walls,  which  are  kept  in  perfect 
repair,  and  naturally  produce  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
wealth  and  comfort  which  they  are  designed  to  protect. 
Upon  entering  the  gates,  he  is  apt,  af^r  all  that  has 
been  published  about  the  solitude  that  reigns  in  the 
streets,  to  be  surprised  at  meeting  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  the  chief  thoroughfares,  almost  without  excep- 
tion decently  clad.  A  longer  and  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Jerusalem,  however,  does  not  fail  to  cor- 
rect this  too  favorable  impression,  and  demonstrate  the 
existence  and  general  prevalence  of  the  poverty  and 
even  wretchedness  which  must  result  in  every  country 
from  oppression,  from  the  absence  of  trade,  and  the  ut- 
ter stagnation  of  all  branches  of  industry.  Ck>nsiderable 
activity  is  displayed  in  the  bazaars,  which  are  supplied 
scantily,  like  those  of  other  Eastern  towns,  with  provis- 
ions, tobacco,  coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  A  considerable  business  is  still  done»in  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  sacred  trinkets,  which  are  purchased 
to  a  vast  amount  by  the  pilgrims  who  annually  throng 
the  holy  city.  The  support  and  even  the  existence.of 
the  considerable  population  of  Jerusalem  depend  upon 
this  transient  patronage  —  a  circumstance  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  prevailing  poverty  and  degradation  b 
justly  ascribed.  .  The  worthlaas  articles  employed  in 
this  pitiful  trade  are,  almost  without  exception,  brought 
from  other  places,  especially  Hebron  and  Bethlehem— 
the  former  celebrated  for  its  baubles  of  glass,  the  latter 
chiefly  for  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  other  toys  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  olive-wood,  black  stones  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  etc  These  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  ignorant 
pilgrims,  sprinkled  with  holy  wtter  by  the  priests,  or 
consecrated  by  some  other  rdigious  mummery,  and  car- 
ried off  in  triumph  and  worn  as  ornaments  to  charm 
away  disease  and  misfortune,  and  probably  to  be  buried 
with  the  deluded  enthusiast  in  his  cofiin,  as  a  sure  pass- 
port to  eternal  blessedness.  "With  the  departure  of  the 
swarms  of  pilgnms,  however,  even  this  poor  semblance 
of  active  industry  and  prosperity  deserts  the  city.  With 
the  exception  of  some  establishments  for  soap-making,  a 
tannery,  and  a  very  few  weavers  of  coarse  cottons,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  manufacturers  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  place.  Agriculture  is  almost  equally  wretch- 
ed, and  can  only  give  employment  to  a  few  hundred 
people.  The  masses  really  seem  to  be  without  any  r^- 
ular  employment  A  considerable  number,  especially 
of  the  Jews,  professedly  live  on  charity.  Many  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  annually  find  their  way  hither  on  similar 
resources,  and  the  approaches  to  the  holy  places  are 
thronged  with  beggars,  who  in  piteous  tones  demand 
alms  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  blessetl  Virgin.  The 
general  condition  of  the  population  is  that  of  abject  pov- 
erty. A  few  Turkish  ofiicials,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 
military ;  some  remains  of  the  old  Mohammedan  aris- 
tocracy— once  powerful  and  rich,  but  now  much  impov- 
erished and  nearly  extinct;  together  with  a  few  trades- 
men in  easy  circumstances,  form  almost  the  only  excep- 
tions to  the  prevailing  indigence.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle broker  among  the  whole  population,  and  not  the 
smallest  sum  can  be  obtained  on  the  best  bills  of  ex- 
change short  of  Jaffa  or  BeirdU 
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5.  The  population  of  JeniMdem  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  different  travellers,  some  making  it  as 
high  as  80,000,  others  as  \oW  as  12,000.  An  average 
of  these  estimates  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
12,000  and  15,000;  but  the  Egyptian  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  of  militaiy  conscription  in  Syria  has  lately  fur- 
nished more  accurate  data  than  had  previously  been  ob- 
tainable, and  on  these  Dr.  Robinson  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  not  more  than  11,500,  distributed  thus : 

Mohammedans 4,500 

•     Jews 8,000 

Christians 8.500 

11,000 

If  to  this  be  added  something  for  posrible  ^maaoDB, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  convents,  the  standing  popula- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  garrison,  would  not  exceed  1 1,500. 
Dr.  Barclay  is  very  minute  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
sects,  and  his  details  show  that  Robinson  greatly  under- 
estimated them  when  he  gave  their  number  as  8500. 
Barclay  shows  them  to  be  in  all  4518  (p.  588).  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  population  is  that  of  Pierotti,  who 
gives  the  entire  sum  as  20,880,  subdivided  as  follows : 
Christian  sects,  5068;  Moslems  (Arabs  and  Turks),  7556; 
Jews,  7706. 

The  huiguage  most  generally  spoken  among  all  class- 
es of  the  inhabitants  is  the  Arabic.  Schools  are  rare, 
and  consequently  facility  in  reading  is  not  often  met 
Mrith.  The  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants  has  al- 
ready been  indicated. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  hcdds  the  rank  of 
pasha,  but  is  responsible  to  the  pasha  of  Beirfit  The 
government  is  somewhat  milder  than  before  the  period 
of  the  Egyptian  dominion ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  inhabitants  at  least  have  ample  cause 
to  regret  the  change  of  masters,  and  the  American  mis- 
sionaries lament  that  change  without  reserve  (Am.  Bib. 
lUpoi.  for  1848).  Yet  the  Moslems  reverence  the  same 
spots  which  the  Jews  and  Christians  account  holy,  the 
holy  sepulchre  only  excepteil ;  and  this  exception  arises 
(Vom  their  dlBbeltef  that  Christ  was  emcified,  or  buried, 
or  rose  again.  Formerl§  there  were  in  Palestine  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  and  Augusrine  orders,  and  of  those 
of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Anthony ;  but  since  1804  there  have 
been  none  but  Franciscans,  who  have  charge  of  the  Lat- 
in convent  and  the  holy  places.  They  resided  on  Mount 
Zion  till  A.D.  1661,  when  the  Turks  allowed  them  the 
monastery  of  St.  Salvador,  which  they  now  occupy. 
They  had  formerly  a  handsome  revenue  out  of  all  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  but  these  sources  have  fallen 
off  since  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  establishment 
is  said  to  be  poor  and  deeply  in  debt.  The  expenses 
arise  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  convent  of -enter- 
taining pilgrims,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  twen- 
ty convents  belonging  to  the  establishment  of  the  Terra 
Santa  is  estimated  at  40,000  Spanish  dollars  a  year. 
Formerly  it  was  much  higher,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  exactions  of  the  Turkish  government  'Burck- 
hardt  says  that  the  brotherhood  paid  annually  £12,000 
to  the  pasha  of  Damascus.  But  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment relieved  them  firom  these  heavy  charges,  and  im- 
posed instead  a  regular  tax  on  the  property  possessed. 
For  the  buildings  and  lands  in  and  around  Jerusalem 
the  annual  tax  was  fixed  at  7000  piastres,  or  850  Span- 
ish dollars.  It  is  probable  that  the  restored  Turidsh 
government  has  not  yet,  in  this  respect,  recurred  to  its 
old  oppressions.  The  convent  contains  fifty  monks,  half 
Italians  and  half  Spaniards.  In  it  resides  the  intendant 
or  the  principal  of  all  the  convents,  with  the  rank  of  ab- 
bot, and  the  title  of  guardian  of  Mount  Zion  and  custos 
of  the  Holy  Land.  He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  has 
charge  of  all  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  Holy  Laiid.  There  is  also  a  president  or  vi- 
car, who  takes  the  place  of  the  guardian  in  case  of  ab- 
sence or  death:  he  was  formerly  a  Frenchman,  but  is 
now  either  an  Italian  or  Spaniard.  The  procurator, 
who  manages  their  temporal  affairs,  is  always  a  Span- 
iard.   A  council,  called  Disoretorium,  composed  of  these 


officials  and  three  other  monks,  has  the  general  mam 
agement  of  both  spiritual  and  temporal  liMtteraL  Moeb 
of  the  attention  oif  the  order  is  occupied,  and  nmcli  «C 
itf  expense  incurred,  in  entertaining^ilgrims  and  in  thr 
distribution  of  alms.  The  native  Ronoan  CatboGcs  Ihrv 
around  the  convent,  on  which  they  are  whc^y  depend- 
ant. They  are  native  Arabs,  and  are  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  converts  in  the  times  of  the  Cmsadesi 

There  is  a  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  bat  be  veo- 
ally  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  is  represented  in  tiw 
holy  city  by  one  or  more  vicars,  who  are  bishops  raid- 
ing in  the  great  convent  near  the  church  of  tiie  Hdr 
Sepulchre.  At  present  the  vicars  are  tlte  bishops  of 
Lydda,  Nazareth,  and  Kerek  (Petra),  aaeisted  by  the 
o^er  bishops  resident  in  the  convent.  In  additioa  tp 
thirteen  raonasteriea  in  Jerusalem,  they  pomeae  the  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Jerusalem ;  that  4^*  St  He- 
lena, between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem ;  and  that  of 
St  John,  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  AH 
the  monks  of  the  convents  are  foreigners.  The  Oiri»- 
tians  of  the  Greek  rite  who  are  not  monks  are  all  natirr 
Arabs,  with  their  native  priests,  who  are  allowed  to  per^ 
fmrn  the  Church  services  in  their  mother  tongue— the 
Arabic 

The  Armenians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  patriarch,  with 
three  convents  and  100  monks.  They  have  alio  con- 
vents at  Bethlehem,  Ramleh,  and  Jaffa.  Few  of  the 
Armenians  are  natives :  they  are  mostly  merchants,  aad 
among  tha  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  phuie,  and  Xhm 
convent  in  Jerusalem  is  deemed  the  richest  in  the  Le- 
vant Their  church  of  St  James,  upon  Mount  Zmo,  w 
rety  showy  in  its  decorations,  but  void  of  taste.  The 
Coptic  Christians  at  Jerusalem  are  only  some  BMoks  le- 
siding  in  the  convent  of  e»-Sultan,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  There  is  also  a  convent  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Jacobite  Sjrum. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  in  JemsakB 
at  8000  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Kicolavson,  the  resident  missionarv  to  the  Jew?; 
yet  in  the  following  year  (1889)  the  Scottish  depntaticB 
set  them  down  at  six  o.*  seven  thousand  on  the  sane 
authority.  (See  Dr.  Barclay^s  estimate  abovcL)  Ther 
inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  town,  between  Moant 
Zion  and  Mount  Moriah.  Thb  b  the  worst  and 
part  of  the  holy  city,  and  that  in  which  the  pli^ne 
fails  to  make  its  first  appearance.  Few  of  the  Jenaka 
Jews  are  natives,  and  most  of  them  come  from  Ibrcu!! 
parts  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fathers*  sepulchrea.  The 
greater  proportion  of  them  are  fVom  different  parts  of 
the  Levant,  and  appear  to  be  mostly  of  Spaniali  and 
Polish  origin.  Few  are  from  G»many,  or  andeistand 
the  German  language.  They  are,  for  the  most  part 
wretchedly  poor,  and  depend  in  a  great  degree  for  their 
subsistence  upon  the  contributions  of  their  brethica  ii 
different  countries.  These  contributions  vaiy  oonsitK 
erably  in  amount  in  different  years,  and  often  occa- 
sion much  dissatisfaction  in  their  distribation  (see  the 
Narrative  of  the  Scottish  deputation,  p.  148).  An  ef- 
fort, however,  is  now  making  in  Europe  for  the  pftano- 
tion  of  Jewish  agriculture  in  Palestine,  and  a  sodetr 
formed  for  that  purpose,  under  whose  aospices  m.vum 
Jewish  families  have  emigrated  to  their  mwjt'd  father- 
land, and  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  prodoctiev 
for^hich  the  soil  was  anciently  so  famooai  Pnamineei 
among  these  philanthropic  exertions  are  those  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  of  London,  who  has  estaUidied  a  ten 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  his  Jeweh 
brethren  (Benjamin,  Eipht  Yean  in  A  ma  amd  Afrieo. 
p.  84).  Under  tl^  reforms  and  rdigious  toleration  ii- 
troduced  by  the  present  sultan  an  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  inhabitants  oT^ 
rusalem  may  be  expected.  It  should  also  be  added  that 
European  enterprise  has  projected  a  railway  from  Jaft 
to  Jerusalem  as  one  of  the  fhiits  of  the  alliance  ihtoKf; 
the  late  war,  and  on  its  comf^tion  an  additional  impalR 
will  doubtless  be  given  to  this  andent  metropolis  by  the 
facilities  of  travel  and  transportation  thus  allbnied 
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6.  The  moflt  recent  and  complete  works  on  modem  Je- 
insalem  are  Dr.  Titos  Tobler's  Zwei  Bucket  Topographie 
voaJenuaiem  und  seine  Umgetmngen  (BerL  1853,  et  seq.), 
iHuch  contains  (voL  i,  p.  xi-civ)  a  nearly  full  list  of  all 
woricB  by  tnTeUers  and  others  on  the  subject,  with  brief 
criticiBms  (continued  in  an  appendix  to  his  Dritte  Wcm^ 
dertng^  Gotha,  1859,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  his  BibliO' 
graphia  Gtoffraphica  PcUeesHnm,  Lps.  1867),  and  Prof. 
Sepp's  Jerutakm  und  das  HeiUge  Land  (MUnchen,  1864, 
2  vok),  which  almost  exhaustively  treats  the  sacred 
topography  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  The 
city  has  been  more  or  lees  described  by  nearly  all  who 
«   have  visited  the  Holy  Land;  see  especially  Bartlett's 
Waih  about  Jerusalem  (Lond.  1842).    The  map  of  Van 
de  Velde  (Gotha,  1858),  with  a  memoir  by  Tobler,  has 
remained  the  most  exact  one  of  the  present  city  till  the 
publication  of  the  English  Ordnance  Survey  (London, 
1864^  1866;  N.  Y.,  1871),  which  contains  minute  de- 
tails^   The  most  perfect  pictorial  representation  is  the 
Panorama  of  Jertuakm,  taken  from  the  Mount  of  OU 
wfSy  in  three  large  aquatint  engravings,  with  a  key,  pub- 
liahed  in  Germany  (Munich,  1850).    Many  new  and  in- 
teresting details  have  been  furnished  by  the  scientific 
surveys  and  subterruiean  explorations  of  the  oigineers 
lately  employed  under  the  auspices  of  the  *^  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund"  of  England,  the  results  of  which  are 
detailed  in  their  successive  Quarterly  Statements^  and 
popularly  summed  up  in  their  volume  entitled  Jerusalem 
Recovered  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1871, 8vo).    See  Palestine. 
JERUSALEM,  COUNCILS  OF  {ConciUa  Hteroso- 
lymtand).    Mnch  depends,  in  determining  the  number 
of  councils  held,  on  the  significance  of  the  name.     See 
the  article  Council.    We  have  room  here  only  for  the 
principal  councils  held  at  Jerusalem.    They  are,  L  The 
,^  ecclesiastical  council  mentioned  in  Acts  xv,  which 
h  believed  to  have  been  held  during  the  year  47,  under 
James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of 
the  dispute  in  the  Church  of  AnHoch  on  the  proprieQr 
«if  dispensing  with  drcomcision  (probably  provoked  by 
Judaizers).     By  the  dedsioiis  of  this  council,  the  faith- 
ful were  commanded  to  abstain  (1)  from  meats  which 
had  been  offered  to  idols  (so  as  not  even  to  appear  to 
countenance  the  worship  of  the  heathen),  (2)  from  blood 
and  strangled  things  (probably  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts),  and  (8)  from 
fontication  (the  prevailing  vice  of  the  Gentiles).     See 
CVhtkcil,  Apostolical,  at  Jerusalem.    IL  In  885, 
when  many  bishops  had  met  in  the  sacred  city  to  c<hi- 
"eciate  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Constantine 
(iirected  that  an  efibrt  should  be  made  to  heal  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Church.     It  was  by  this  council  that  Anus 
was  restored  to  fellowship,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Al- 
exandria.   Eusebius  (  Vit.  ConsL  iv,  47)  pronounces  it  the 
laigest  he  knew  next  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  with  which 
Ik  even  compares  it.    HI.  One  in  349,  by»  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  sixty  bishops,  upon  the 
return  of  Athanasius  (q.v.)  to  Alexandria,  after  the  death 
uf  Gregory.    They*  rescinded  the  decree  which  had  been 
published  against  him,  and  drew  up  a  synodal  letter 
to  the  Church  in  Alexandria.     lY.  Held  in  899,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  synodal  letter  from  Theophilus  of  Alexan- 
dria on  the  decrees  passed  in  council  against  the  Origen- 
ists.    They  concurred  in  the  judgment,  and  stated  their 
resolution  not  to  hold  communion  with  an^who  denied 
the  equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father.    See  Oriobn  ; 
TRwrrY,    V.  In  453,  on  Juvenal's  restoration,  by  the 
emperor  Bfarcian,  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (from 
which  he  had  been  deposed  on  account  of  his  concur- 
rence in  the  oppression  of  Flavianus  in  the  Latrociniuin 
at  Ephesos),  and  the  expulsion  of  Theodosius,  a  £uty- 
chian  heretic,  who  had  become  bishop  by  prejudicing 
the  empcesB  Eudoxia  and  the  monks  against  Juvenal  (q. 
v.).    YL  Held  in  518,  under  the  patriarch  John  III, 
and  composed  of  thirty-three  bbhope.    They  addressed 
a  synodal  letter  to  John  d  Constantinople  indorsing 
the  dedmons  of  the  council  of  that,  city,  anid  condemned 
the  Severians  and  Entychians.    VIL  About  536,  under 


patriarch  Peter,  attended  by  forty-five  bishops.  They 
indorsed  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (536) 
concerning  the  deposition  of  the  Monothelite  patriarch 
Anthymus  and  the  election  of  Menai  in  his  stead.  The 
Acephalists  were  also  condenoned  by  them.  YUI.  Held 
in  553,  where  the  acts  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  council  of 
Constantinople  were  received  by  all  the  bishops  of  Pal- 
estine with  the  exception  of  Alexander  of  Abilene,  who 
was  therefor  deposed.  IX.  In  684.  In  this  coimdl  the 
patriarch  Sophronius  addressed  a  synodal  letter  tp  the 
different  patriarchs,  informing  them  of  his  election,  and 
urging  them  to  oppose  the  Monothelites.  X.  In  1443, 
under  Aisenius  of  Cfesarea,  ordering  that  no  ordination 
of  a  clerk  should  be  considered  valid  if  performed  by  a 
bishop  in  conununion  with  Rome,  unless  the  clerk  proved 
to  the  orthodox  bishops  his  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  the 
Greek  Church.  XL  By  far  the  most  important  council 
held  there  was  that  of  1672.  It  was  convened  by  Dosi- 
theus,  at  that  time  pa&iaroh  of  Jerusalem.  There  were 
present  fifty-three  prelates  of  his  diocese,  including  the 
ex-patriaroh  Nectarius;  six  metropolitans,  archiman- 
drates,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  monks.  The  council  call- 
ed itself  AoTTiQ  dp^oBo^iac  i)  diroXoyia,  Its  main  ob- 
ject was  to  eradicate  Calvinism,  which  threatened  to  find 
many  adherents  amongst  this  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  into  which  it  had  been  introduced  by  Cyrillns 
Lucaris.  The.  declarations  of  belief  put  forth  by  this 
council  gave  rise  to  considerable  trouble  in  the  Eastern 
Churoh.  Many  charged  it  with  Romanistic  tendencies, 
especially  because  it  avoided  all  utterance  on  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  chiurches ;  and  it  was  claim- 
ed, also,  that  their  confession  directiy  opposed  the  con- 
fession of  Cyril.  (ConsiUt  Harduin,  xi,  179 ;  Kimmel, 
Libri  Symbolici  codes.  Orient,)  See  Mansi,  SuppL  i,  coll. 
271 ;  Baronius,  iv.  Cone  p.  1588^  v.  Cone  p.  275,  789 ; 
Mansi,  note  to  Raynaldus,  ix,  420 ;  Landon,  Man,  Coun- 
cils, p.  271  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadiey  vi,  501  sq. 

JERUSALEM  CREED.  The  early 'churohes  of  the 
sacred  city  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  creed  of  their  own,  which  some  believe  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ithile  others 
claim  that  it  originated  before  his  time.  It  has  been 
preserved  in  the  c&techetical  discourses  of  QytM,  and 
reads  as  follows :  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
viable  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before 
all  worids;  very  God  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
who  was  incarnate  and  made  man,  crucified  and  btuied, 
and  the  third  day  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  coming  to 
judge  quick  and  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Paraclete,  who  spake  by  the  prophets ;  and  in  one  h«ly 
catholic  Church ;  and  resurrection  of  the  fiesh ;  and  in 
Hfe  everlasting."  See  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Oxford 
transL  1838),  ii,  52  sq. ;  Migne,  Patrologia  GracOj  xxxiii, 
505  sq. ;  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiquitieSf  p.  474. 

JERUSALEM,  FRIENDS  OF,  is  the  name  of  a  fa- 
natical sect  in  Wtlrtemberg  who  claim  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  believers  of  the  Bible  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  congregate  there,  according  to  Ezek. 
xland  sq. 

JERUSALEM,  KNIGHTS  OF.  The  possession  of 
Jerusalem  by  a  Christian  power  during  the  period  of 
the  Latin  kings  (see  above,  history  ofJerusakm)j  gave 
birth  to  the  two  great  orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  the 
Temple,  and  that  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem ;  the  former 
of  which  was  distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
latter— known  also  under  the  name  of  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers (q.  v.) — first  fixed  themselves  at  Rhodes,  and  af- 
terwards dwindled  down  into  the  littie  society  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  (q.  v.).  The  Teutonic  order  sprung 
up  at  Acre  in  1191,  and  its  grand  masters,  who  became 
hereditary,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  kings  of  Prussia.    See  TsafPLAns. 

JERUS  ALEM«  NEW,  the  symbolic  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churoh;  also  called  ""the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife" 
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(Rev.  xxi,  2-21 ;  iii,  12).  The  apostle,  from  the 
mit  of  a  high  mountain,  beheld,  in  a  pictorial  symbol 
or  scenic  lepresentation,  a  city  resf^endent  with  celes- 
tial brightness,  which  seemed  to  descend  from  the  heav- 
ens to  the  earth.  It  was  buUt  upon  terraces,  one  rising 
above  another,  each  terrace  having  it^  distinct  wall  sup- 
porting or  encircling  it ;  and  thus,  although  each  wall 
was  only  144  cubits =252  feet  high,  the  height  of  the 
whole  city  was  equal  to  its  diameter.  This  was  stated 
to  b^  a  square  of  about  400  miles;  or  12,000  stadia = 
about  1600  miles  in  circumference— of  course  a  mystical 
number,  denoting  that  the  city  was  cai>able  of  holdmg 
ahnost  countless  myriads  of  inhabitants.  In  its  general 
form,  the  symbolic  city  presente  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  new  city  in  Ezek.  xl-xlviiL  The  picto- 
rial B3rmbol  ^nust  be  regarded  as  the  representation  not 
of  a  place  or  state,  but  of  the  Church  as  a  tociety^  the 
"  body  of  Christ**  (Eph.  v,  23-30 ;  Gal.  iv,  26).  As  Je- 
rusalem and  Zion  are  often  used  for  the  inhabitants  and 
faithful  worshippers,  so  the  new  Jerusalem  is  emblemat- 
ical of  the  Church  of  God,  part  on  earth  and  part  in 
heaven.  To  suppose  the  invisible  worid  to  be  exclu- 
sively referred  to  would  deprive  the  contrast  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  economy,  Sinai  and  Zion,  of  its 
appositeness  and  force.  Moreover,  the  distinction  be- 
tween *'  the  general  assembly  of  the  enrolled  citizens,*' 
and  ^  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect**  (Heb.  xii,  22- 
24),  can  be  explained  only  by  interpreting  the  former 
of  the  Church  militant,  or  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 
Thus  we  see  why  the  New  Jerusalem  was  beheld,  like 
Jaoob*8  ladder,  extending  from  earth  to  heaven.  See 
Zion. 

JERUSALEM,  NEW,  CHURCH.    See  New-Jkru- 
SALKM  Church.         * 

JERUSALEM,  PATRL^CHATE  OF.   See  Patri- 
archate OF  Jkrusalbm. 

JERUSALEM,  the  new  SEE  of  St.  James  dj.  The 
city,  sacred  alike  to  the  Jew,  the  Grentile,  and  the  Turk, 
never  felt  the  influence  of  Protestant  teachings  until  the 
opening  of  (he  present  lera,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  des- 
titute condition  of  the  Jews  first  caused  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  missionaries  to  Palestiift.  These  were  sent 
in  1818  by  the  North  American  Missionary  Society,  of 
Boston.  In  Europe,  no  action  was  taken  until  1882 :  in 
this  year  the  London  Jewish  Missionary  Society  also 
entered  the  field.  In  1840,  at  last,  the  expedition  of 
the  great  European  Powers  to  the  East  gave  rise  to  the 
hope  that,  though  Protestantism  might  not  immediate- 
ly secure  a  strong  foothold,  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans at  least  would  be  broken,  and  an  opening  be 
made  for  Christian  influences  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
saqred  land.  The  great  ambition  of  kiag  Frederiek 
William  lY.  of  Prussia  was  to  establish  a  Protestant 
bishopric  in  the  holy  city ;  and  when,  at  the  ratification 
(July  15, 1840)  of  the  treaty  between  the  Christian  and 
Mussulman  Powers,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  desired  sup- 
port for  his  proposition  in  favor  of  entire  religious  liber- 
ty for  Eastern  Christians,  he  dispatched  a  special  embas- 
sy to  the  queen  of  England,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  bishop  of  Londm  (recognising  in  them 
the  spiritual  heads  of  the  English  Church),  and  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  these  two  gresit  Protestant  nations — 
Prussia  and  England— to  establish  and  support  in  com- 
mon a  Protestant  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  which  should 
be  equally  shared  in  (L  e.  alternately)  by  both  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  and  the  Anglickn*  churches.  ^  It  was 
anticipated,**  says  Dr.  Hagenbach  {Church  Hist,  ISth  and 
i9th  Cent,  ii,  897  sq.),  *"  that  by  this  means  Protestant- 
ism would  be  more  firmly  established,  and  an  important 
centre  formed  for  missionary  labors.  While  Prussia  had 
formally  united  with  En^and  in  the  attainment  of 
great  ecclesiastical  ends,  it  now  seemed  that  England, 
by  the  position  which  Providence  had  given  her,  was 
adapted  to  the  realization  of  this  plan ;  and  the  influ- 
ence which  she  had  gained  as  a  European  Power  in  the 
East  and  in  Jerusalem,  encouraged  the  hope  without, 


while  it  was  inwardly  strengthened  by  the  fixed  forsp 
of  her  ecclesiastical  character,  and  by  the  halo  of  bcr 
episcopal  dignity.**  Of  course,  people  differed  in  thdr 
opinion  concerning  the  prc^xwition.  There  were  omdit 
eminent  German  theologians  who  doubted  the  wisden 
of  afiiliating  with  the  English  Chnrch,  which  they  6^- 
cried  as  one  of  exterior  formalism,  etc,  while,  amoopi 
the  Enghsh,  many  hesitated  to  cast  in  their  lot  wkk 
German  rationalistic  divines.  But  the  plan  was,  after 
all,  adopted  by  the  higher  deigy  of  England,  as  wdl  it 
might  be,  for  it  secured  to  them  not  only  the  first  se- 
lection, but  Prussia  also  stipulated  that  the  bishopric  te 
be  formed  at  the  Church  of  St.  James,  in  Jenaaakm. 
should  be  after  the  plan  of  the  Established  Chordi  is 
England,  and  that  the  stationed  bishop,  thoogh  be  be  t 
German,  •houU  receive  Ait  cqfpropriate  eomeeraliom  of 
the  ktmd*  of  the  prtmate  of  the  A  nglican  ChMrA  (the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury),  and  evbsenbe  to  lA«  39  am- 
dei  of  the  Establishment,  The  plea  which  the  En^ 
clergy  made  on  its  adoption  was  that  it  gmve  rise  to  U» 
hope  of  bringing  about  by  this  means  a  reooodhitioo 
between  the  two  denominations:  the  archfaiidiop  cvea 
expressed,  on  the  occasion,  the  hope  that  this  would  fesd 
to  '^  a  unity  qfdiscipiine  as  well  as  of  doctrine  between 
our  own  Church  and  lA«  Ums  perfecdy  consHtuied  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Europe.**  The  endowment  cf 
the  bishopric  was  fixed  at  £80,000  steriing,  to  insoie  tbr 
bishop  a  yeady  income  of  £1200.  The  Inshop  w»  tn 
be  named  alternately  by  England  and  Prussia,  the  pri- 
mate of  England,  however,  having  the  right  to  veto  the 
nomination  of  the  latter.  The  protection  to  be  aflbided 
to  the  German  Evangelists  is  provided  for  by  the  onfi- 
nances  of  1841-2,  containing  the  following  spedficatian: 
1st.  The  bishop  will  take  the  German  oongregatioB  sn- 
der  his  protection,  and  afford  them  all  the  assistance  id 
his  power.  2d.  He  will  be  assisted  by  competent  Ger- 
man ministers,  ordained  according  to  the  ritual  of  tbr 
Ohurch  of  England,  and  required  to  yield  him  obedi- 
enoe.  8d.  The  liturgy  is  to  be  taken  from  the  received 
liturgies  of  the  Prunian  Church,  carefolly  revised  trr 
the  primate.  4th.  The  rite  of  confirmation  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  form  of  the  En^ish  CSundL 
In  the  mean  while,  an  act  of  Parliament,  under  date  << 
PcL  6, 1841,  decided  that  persons  could  be  oonsecnted 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  fordgn  caaa/am 
Mrithout  thereby  becoming  subjects  of  the  crown,  hoc 
that  such  would  also  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tbr 
archbishop,  in  order  that  they,  and  such  deacons  swi 
ministers  as  they  might  ordain,  may  have  the  right  t» 
fulfil  the  same  functions  in  England  and  Irdand.  h 
consequence,  Dr.  M*Caal,  of  Irebmd,  havh^  dwiintdthr 
aiyuiiiinwntyPr.  Michael  Salomon  Alexander,  piuftjsg 
of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  literature  at  Christ's  OoOeiie. 
London,  a  converted  Jew,  and  formerly  a  Prussian  sob- 
ject  (having  been  bom  in  Polish  Prussia  in  1799),  w« 
made  first  incumbent  of  the  new  bishopric  He  iatA 
Nov.  28, 1846,  near  Cairo.  His  successor  was  Sanaei 
Gobat,  of  Cremine,  canton  Berne,  a  student  of  the  Batlp 
Mission  House,  nominated  by  Prussia,  and  experienced 
for  missionary  labors  by  his  residence  in  Abyasims. 
Since  then,  the  news  from  Jerusalem  has  been  gnatr- 
ing.  Jan.  21, 1849,  a  newly-created  Evangdieal  cfavcfc. 
called  Christ  Church,  situated  on  Mount  ^oo,  was  dedi^ 
cated.  Th^Gospel  is  preached  there  in  Hebrew,  £»- 
gUsh,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Arabic.  Dekiagiii; 
to  it  are  a  burial-ground;  a  school  attended  by  the  ckS- 
dren  of  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  different  ChristiaB 
denominations ;  a  hospital  for  the  Jews,  in  whidi  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Scriptures;  a  hos- 
pital for  proselytes,  etc,  which  is  attended  to  bj  dcacoa- 
esses;  a  house  of  industry  for  proseljrtee,  and  an  minf- 
trial  school  for  Jewish  females.  The  number  of  Jewish 
converts  averages  from  seven  to  nine  annually.  la 
sequence  of  the  firman  granting  to  Protestants  the  sa 
rights  as  are  possessed  by  other  churches,  they  have 
tabttsbed  smsll  schools  in  Bethlehem,  Jai&y  NaUfis.  a 
Nazareth. 
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For  accunte  accounts,  see  Henog,  Real'Encyldop,  vi, 
503  sq. ;  Abeken,  Dom  evcmgdiache  BUthum  w  Jertualem 
(Berlin,  1W2).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jtrnaaleiii,  Johanm  Friedrich  Wilhslm,  a  Ger- 
man theologian — one  of  the  best  apologetic  and  practi- 
cal theologians  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Osna- 
brtlck  Nov.  22, 1709,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universities 
uCLeipadg  and  Wittenberg;  at  the  latter  he  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree.  Disinclined  to  enter  the  mimstry,  for  which 
he  had  prepared  himself,  and  too  young  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  academical  instructors,  he  went  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  studied  at  Leyden,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
counsels  of  such  men  as  Albert  Schultens,  Peter  Bur- 
man,  etc    He  sought  and  secured  the  M^idship  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  different  Christian  denominations 
uf  Holland,  and  learned  to  appreciate  men  out  of  the 
pale  of  his  own  band.    After  his  return  to  his  native 
place,  still  only  twenty-four  years  old,  he  received  the 
most  flattering  offers,  one  of  which  was  a  position  at  the 
newly-created  University  of  Gottingen,  which  he  in- 
clined to  aco^t.    Fearing  that  he  might  not  be  thoi^ 
onghly  prepared,  he  again  set  out  on  a  journey,  this  time 
to  wp&aA.  a  year  of  further  preparatory  study  in  England, 
more  espedaUy  at  liondon.    He  there  became  acquunt- 
ed  with  the  master  theologians  of  that  age  and  country. 
Thomas  Sheriock,  Daniel  Waterland,  Samuel  Clarke  free- 
ly admitted  the  young  scholar  to  their  studies,  and  so 
interested  became  he  in  English  theology  that  he  re- 
mained there  three  years  and  declined  to  go  to  Grdttin- 
gen.    In  1740  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  was  appoiut- 
od  tutor  and  preacher  of  prince  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick.    In  1743  he  was  appointed  provost 
of  the  monasteries  of  St.  CrucLs  and  i£gidi;  in  1749  he 
was  made  abbot  of  Marienthal,  and  in  1752  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  Riddagshausen,  a  theological  training-school 
of  the  Brunswick  ministry,  with  which  he  remained  as- 
sociated for  two  scores  of  years,  and  in  which  he  labored 
earnestly  to  promote  especially  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
young  preachers.    Indeed,  so  well  were  his  labors  per- 
formed, that  a  late  biographer  of  Jerusalem  is  found  to 
say  that  in  no  small  measure  the  religious  spirit  of 
Brunswick  of  our  day  is  due  to  the  work  which  he  per- 
formed at  this  institution.     In  1771  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  consistory  of  WolfenbUttel.    In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  was  severely  afHicted  by  the  suicide 
of  his  son  (1775),  who  had  gone  tp  Wetzlar  to  practice 
law.    Jerusalem  died  Sept.  2, 1789.    His  most  important 
work,  Betrachtungen  H,  d^fomekmsten  Warheitm  der  Re- 
%»o»,  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Brunswick  (Braunsch.  1768-79,  1785, 1795,  2  vols.), 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages.    Of 
tus  other  works,  we  notice  two  collections  of  sermons 
IBraunsch.  1745-53, 1788-89) ;  for  a  fuU  list,  see  Doring's 
0,  deuUchen  Kanzetredner  d  18  ».  19  JoArhunderts ;  Je- 
nucdem§  Selbstbiographie  (Braun.  1791). — Herzog,  Real~ 
EnqfJdop,  8.  v.;  Jocher,  CeleArt,  Lex.  (Adelung's  Adden- 
la),  s.  V. ;  Domer,  Geschichte  der  Protest,  Theolog,  bk.  ii, 
livis.  iii,  §  1 ;  Tholuck,  Ge$€h,  det  BcUionaiunnu,  pt.  i ; 
flurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hist,  18M  and  19th  Cent,  i  (see 
Index) ;  Zeitschr,  hist,  TheoL  1869,  p.  580  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 
Jeru'sha  (Heb.  Yerusha%  IX^^^V^y possession;  Sept. 
Upotfira),  the  daughter  of  Zadok,  and  mother  of  king 
^othan,  consequently  wife  of  Uzziah,  whom  she  appears 
o  have  survived  (2  Kings  xv,  88) ;  written  Jkrushah 
TO!|*1%  Terushah't  id, ;  Sept.  *Upov(ra)  in  the  parallel 
laasage  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  1).    RC.  806. 
Jem'ahali  (2  Chroiu  xxvii,  1).    See  Jbrusha. 
Jesai'ah  Imany  Jesai'ah^  (a,NelLxi,7,  5,1  Chron. 
ii,  21).     See  Jeshaiah. 

Jeshal^Bh.  [many  Jeshai^tth']  (Hebrew  Yeshctyah', 
nriD*^,  deiittrctnce  of  Jehovah ;  1  Chron.  lii,  21 ;  Ezra 
iiij  7, 19 ;  Neh.  xi,  7 ;  elsewhere  in  the  paragogic  form 
•T^yO*^,  Yeshctya*hu)j  the  name  of  several  men. 

i.'  (Sept.  'Qcaiac  v.  r.  'IwoiaQ^  Vulg.  Isajas^  Author. 
TeiB.  "  Jeshaiah."^    Son  of  RehalHah,  and  father  of  Jo- 


ram,  of  the  Levitical  family  of  Eliezer  (1  Chron.  xx^'i, 
25).     aa  considerably  ante  1014. 

2.  (Sepu  'Ie««a  v.  r.  'Iftiaq ;  *I<riac  v.  r.  'Iditrid ;  Vulg. 
JesejaSj  AutluVers.  '^Jeshaiah.")  One  of  the  sons  of 
Jeduthun,  appointed  under  him  among  the  sacred  harp- 
ers (1  Chron.  xxv,  8),  at  the  head  of  the  eighth  divis- 
ion of  Levitical  musicians  (ver.  15).    B.C  1014. 

3.  See  Isaiah. 

4.  (Septuag.  'Uovda  v.  r.  'Itcr/a,  Vulg.  /«q^,  Auth. 
Vers. "  Jesaiah.")  Father  of  Ithiel,  a  Benjamite,  whose 
descendant  Sallu  resided  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile 
(Neh.ix,7).     B.C.  long  ante  539. 

5.  (Septuagint  'Uatia  v.  r.  'Uaw^  Vulgate  Jesejas^ 
Auth.  Vers.  "Jesaiah.")  The  second  of  the  three  sons 
of  Hananiah,  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  21 ;  see 
Strong's  Harmomf  and  Expos,  qf  the  Gosp,  p.  17).  B.C- 
po6t536. 

6.  (Septuag.  ^VLtrata  v.  r.  'I<ratac,Vulg.  /9q;V»,  Auth. 
Vers.  "  Jeshaiah.")  Son  of  Athaliah,  of  the  «  sons"  of 
Elam,  who  returned  with  70  male  relatives  from  Babv- 
lon  (Ezra  viii,  7).     B.C.  459. 

7.  (Sept,  'I(7ata,  Vulg. IsajaSf  Author. Vers.  "Jeshai- 
ah.") A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  who  accom- 
panied Hashabiah  to  the  river  Ahava,  on  the  way  from 
Babylon  to  Palestine  (Ezra  viii,  1^).     RC.  459. 

*  Jeaha'nah  [many  Jesh'anah'\  (Heb.  Yeshanah'^ 
nj^^,  old,  q.  d.  TlaXaidwoXig ;  Sept,  'Utrvvd  v.  r.  'A va), 
a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  taken  with  its  suburbs 
f^tmi  Jeroboam  by  Abijah,  and  mentioned  as  situated 
near  Bethel  and  Ephraim  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19).  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  "village  Isanas"  ('l<rovac),  mentioned 
by  Josephus  as  the  scene  of  Herod's  encounter  with 
Pappus,  the  general  of  Antigonus,  in  Samaria  {Ant.  xiv, 
15, 12 ;  compare  'I actvay  A  nt.  viii,  11,8).  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  unless  w^  accept 
the  conjecture  of  Reland  (Pa&M^p.861),that"Jethaba, 
urbe  anriqua  Judsess"  is  at  once  a  corruption  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  name  Jeshana.  According  to  Schwarz 
(Palestine,  p.  158),  it  is  the  modem  village  Al'Sanin,  two 
miles  west  of  Bethel ;  but  no  such  name  appears  on  Zim- 
mermann's  map,  unless  it  be  Ain  Sinia,  a  village  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  fhut-trees,  with  vegetable 
gardens  watered  from  a  well,  situated  at  a  fork  of  the 
valley  about  a  mile  N.E.  of  Juiha  (Robinson's  Research- 
es, iii,  80). 

Jeshar'elah  [some  Jeshare'lah"]  (Heb.  Yeshare^' 
lah,  (^^K1)Z3%  upright  towards  God;  some  copies  read 

nbx'lto;',  Yesare'lah ;  Stptuag.  'IcrpeijXa  v.  r.  'Itwpi^X ; 
Vulg.  Isreekt),  the  head  of  the  seventh  division  of  Le- 
vitihcal  muridans  (1  Chron.  xxv,  14) ;  elsewhere  called 
by  the  equivalent  name  Asarelah  (ver.  2).   B.C.  1014. 

Je8heb''e&b  (Heb.  Yeshehab',  M'2^^,  seat  of  his 
father;  Sept.  'lepaSiK  v.  r.  'l€<r/3aaX,  Vulg.  Ishbaab), 
the  head  of  the  fourteenth  division  of  priests  as  ar- 
ranged 1)y  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  13).     B.C.  1014. 

Je'Bher  (Heb.  Ye'sher,  ^'&^,upright;  Sept 'loioaap 
't,  r.  laadg),  the  first  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Caleb 
(son  of  Hezron)  ^y  his  first  wife  Azubah  (1  Chron.  ii, 
18).    B.C.  ante  1658.    See  Jerioth. 

Jesh'imon  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Version 
(Numb,  xxi,  20 ;  xxiii,  28 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  24 ;  xxvi, 
1,  8)  of  ■jilS'^ip*'  (jfeshimon%  which  simply  denotes  a 
wilderness,  as  in  the  margin  (so  the  Sept.),  and  else- 
where in  the  text  (Deut,  xxxii,  10 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  7 ;  "  des- 
ert," Psa.  Ixxviii,  40;  cvi,  14;  Isa.  xHu,  19,  20,  "soU- 
taiy"  way,  Psa.  cvii,  4).    See  Desebt. 

Jeabimoth.    See  Bbth-jeshimoth. 
JeBh'iahai  [many  Jeshish'al,  some  Jeshisha'l"] 
(Heb.  Yeshishay*,  *^XT^Xi^,  grayish,  perh.  q.  d.  bom  of  an 

old  man;  Sept.  'Uaoat  v.  r.  'UaaX),  the  son  of  Jahdo 
and  father  of  Michael,  of  the  ancestry  of  Abihail,  a  Gad- 
ite  chief  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  14).  B.a  long  ante  782, 

Jeshohai'^ah  (Heb.  Jeshochayah',  fijn'itSj',  tpor- 


JESHUA 


864 


JESSE 


gkipper  ofJekovdh;  Sq)t.  'lacrotita),  a  chief  Simeonite, 
apparently  one  of  thoae  who  migrated  to  the  valley  of 
(ifMior  (1  Chron.  iv,  86).     B.C.  prub.  cir.  711. 

Jesh^nM  (Heb.  Yeiku'SL,  9!1D%  a  contracted  form 
of  Joshua,  i.  q.  Jesus;  Sept.  'ir)Gov^^  the  name  of 
several  men,  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Neh.  viii,  17.)     See  Joshua. 

2.  The  head  of  the  ninth  sacerdotal  "dass**  as  ar- 
ranged by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11,  where  the  name 
w  Anglicized  "  Jeshuah").  B.C.  1014.  He  is  thought 
by  florae  to  be  the  Jeshua  of  Ezra  ii,  36.    Bat  see  No.  6. 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by  Hezekiah  to  dis- 
tribute the  sacred  offerings  in  the  sacerdotal  cities  (2 
Chron.  xxxi,  16).     B.C.  726. 

4.  A  descendant  (or  native)  of  Pahath-moab  (q.  v.) 
mentioned  along  with  Joab  as  one  whose  posterity,  to 
the  number  of  2812  (2818),  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
ii,  6 ;  Neh.  vii,  11).     RC.  ante  536. 

5.  A  Levite  named  along  with  Kadmiel  as  one  whose 
descendants  (called  "children"  [? inhabitants]  of  Hoda- 
viah  or  Hodeviah),  to  the  number  of  74,  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  40 ;  Neh.  vii,  43).  KC.  ante  536.  See 
Nos.  9  and  10. 

6.  Jeshua  (or  Joshua  as  he  is  called  in  Hag.  i,  1, 12 ; 
ii,  2,  4 ;  Zech.  iii,  1,  8,  6,  8,  9),  the  "  son"  of  Jozadak  or 
Jozedech,  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews  when  they  k^ 
turned,  under  Zerubbabel,  from  the  Babylonian  exile 
(Neh.  vii,  7 ;  xii,  1,  7, 10,  26;  Ezra  ii,  2;  x,  18).  KG 
536.  He  was  doubtless  bom  during  the  exile.  His 
presence  and  exhortations  greatly  promoted  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  and  Temple  (Ezra  v,  2).  B.a  520-446. 
The  altar  of  the  latter  being  first  erected  enabled  him  to 
sanctify  their  labor  by  the  religious  ceremonies  and  of- 
ferings which  the  law  required  (Ezra  iii,  2, 8, 9).  Jeshua 
joined  ^ith  Zerubbabel  in  opposing  the  machinations 
of  the  Samaritans  (Ezra  iv,  8) ;  and  he  was  not  found 
wanting  in  zeal  (comp.  Ecclus.  xlix,  12)  when  the  works, 
after  having  been  interrupted,  were  resumed  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezra  v,  2;  Hagg.  i,  12). 
Several  of  the  prophet  Haggai*s  utterances  are  address- 
ed to  Jeshua  (Haj^.  i^  1 ;  ii*  2),  and  his  name  occurs  in 
two  of  the  symbolical  prophecies  of  Zechariah  (iii,  1-10 ; 
vi,  11-15).  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  Jeshua,  as 
pontiff,  represents  the  Jewish  people  covered  at  first 
with  the  garb  of  slaves,  and  afterwards  with  the  new 
and  glorious  vestures  of  deliverance.  In  the  second  he 
wears  for  a  moment  crowns  of  silver  and  gold,  as  83^11- 
bols  of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  crowns  of  Israel,  which 
were  to  be  united  on  the  hea*  of  the  Messiah. — Kitto. 
See  High-priest.  He  is  probably  the  person  alluded 
to  in  Ezra  ii,  86 ;  Neh.  vii,  89.    See  Jedaiah. 

7.  Father  of  Jozabad,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
licvites  appointed  by  Ezra  to  take  charge  of  the  offer- 
ings for  the  sacred  services  (flzra  viii,  S3).  B.C.  ante 
459. 

8.  The  father  of  Ezer,  which  latter  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  ruler  of  Mizpah'*  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  iii,  19).     B.C.  ante  446. 

9.  A  Levite,  son  of  Azaniah  (Neh.  x,  9),  who  actively 
co-operated  in  the  reformation  instituted  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  viii,  7;  ix,  4,  5;  xii,  8).  B.C.  cir.  410.  He  was 
possibly  identical  with  No.  5. 

10.  Son  of  Kadmiel,  one  of  the  Levites  in  the  Tem- 
ple on  its  restoration  after  the  captivity,  in  the  time  of 
Eliashib  (Neh.  xii,  24).  B.C.  cir.  406.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, "son"  is  here  a  transcriber's  error  for  "and;"  so 
that  this  Jeshua  will  be  the  same  as  No.  5. 

11.  A  city  of  Jndah  inhabited  after  the  captivity, 
mentioned  in  connection  Mrith  Jekabzeel,  Moladah,  and 
other  towns  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi,  26). 
According  to  Schwarz  {PaltsU  p.  116),  it  is  the  village 
Yenik^  near  Khulda,  five  English  miles  east  of  Ekron ; 
doubtless  the  village  Yeshua  [locally  pronounced  Esh- 
wa\  seen  by  Dr.  Robinson  (new  edit,  of  Reseca-cheSy  iii, 
1 54, 1 55),  and  laid  down  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  on  wady 
Ohurab,  between  Zorah  and  Chesalon. 


Jesh'uah  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11).    See  Jeshua,! 

Jesh'tmui  (Heb.  Yeshurvn'^  '\V^&})j  a  poedal  1^ 
pellation  of  the  people  of  Israel,  used  m  token  of  iIEbc- 
tion  and  tenderness,  occurring  four  times  (Dent  xxxii 
15,  Sept.  'Ia«tfj3,  Vulg.  (kiectiu ;  Deat.  xxziii,  5, 26,  nd 
Isa.  xliv,  2  [A.  Vers,  in  this  latter  passage  *' Jesunm"]; 
Sept.  i^yawrifuvoc,  Vulgate  rectistimusy.  The  tem  is 
(according  to  Mercer  in  Pagnini,  Thet.  i,  p.  1105;  MieiL 
in  SvppLj  and  others)  a  diminutive  (after  the  fonn  d 
Zebulun,  Jeduthun,  etc)  from  ^W^  L  q.  "^^  (compw 
D!17D  and  fi^^),  q.  d.  rectulus,  a  ^  rightling,"  L  e.  tk 
dear  upright  people.  Aquila,  S^anmachos,  and  Th»- 
dotion  have  in  Isaiah  tif^v^,  elsewhere  ev^vroTOi; 
Kimchi  says, "  Israel  is  so  called  as  being  just  among  tk 
nations;"  so  also  Aben-Ezra  and  Saadias  (in  the  Pa^) 
interpret.  Others,  as  Grotius,  understand  the  vord  is 
a  diminutive  from  "  Israel"  itself,  and  so  appaiemlj  the 
Chald.,  Syriac,  and  Saadias  (in  Isaiah),  but  agauitt  the 
analogy  of  derivation.  Bgen  {De  unbre  lapidto,  p.  2d, 
and  ill  Paulus,  MemorabiL  vi,  p.  157)  ^ves  a  £tf-fetched 
derivation  from  the  Arabic,  and  other  fadbiful  expduu* 
tions  may  be  seen  in  Jo.  Olpius's  Diss,  de  yiiTS^  (pn^ 
side  Theod.  Hasaso,  Brems,  1730).  The  passages  wba« 
it  is  empbyed  seem  to  express  the  idea  that  in  the  dor- 
acter  of  righteous  Jehovah  recognised  his  people  in  ooa- 
sideration  of  their  covenant  relation  to  him,  whockr. 
while  they  observed  the  terms  of  that  coreoant,  tber 
stood  legally  justified  before  him  and  dean  in  his  sgfaL 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  pious  kings  are  said  to  hm 
done  "^ttjjn,  "  that  which  was  right"  in  the  eyes  of  Je- 
hovah, i.  e.  what  God  approved  (1  Kings  xi,  34,  etc.)^ 
Gesenius;  Kitto. 

Jesi'ah  (a,  1  Chron.  xii,  6;  5, 1  Chran.  xxiii, 3(^> 
See  IsHiAH,  2,  4. 

Jesim'iel  (Heb.  YesimiiV,  ^H*^^*^^,  <99N>Mtef  <^ 
God;  Sept.  'Icr/iai^X),  apparently  one  of  the  chief  Sis- 
eonites  who  migrated  to  the  valley  of  Gedor  in  setid 
of  pasture  (1  Chron.  iv,  86).     RC.  cir.  711. 

JesBSeans.  According  to  Epiphanios,  the  firM  dis- 
tinctive appellation  of  Christians  was 'iMnraioii  Jean^ 
ans,  but  it  is  doubtful  from  whom  the  title  was  derired 
or  in  what  sense  it  was  applied.  Some  suppose  it  wai 
from  Jesse,  the  father  of  David ;  others  (and  with  fc 
greater  probability  o€>accuracy)  trace  it  to  the  name  oT 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Philo  is  known  to  have  written  a  wort 
on  the  first  Churoh  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria,  whkb  be 
himself  entitled  ir«pt  'Uooaiutv,  which  is  now  extaec 
under  the  title  of  irtpi  fiiov  ^eatpfjTueov  (of  the  cootM- 
plative  life),  and  so  is  cited  by  Eusebins  even :  Jaromf, 
however,  knew  the  work  intimately,  and  for  this  retna 
gave  Philo  a  place  in  his  list  of  ecclesiastical  writen. 
Eusebius  also  mentions  the  name  Jessaans  as  a  distinc- 
tive appellation  of  the  early  Christians.  Comp.  Ki^- 
ham,  A ntiq.  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Riddle,  Ckristiam  AtsHfa- 
lieSj  p.  181. 

Jes'^Bd  (Heb.  Yishay^  '^XS^,  perhaps jfrm,  othenrw 
living ;  once  *^^K,  Ishag\  either  by  prosthesis,  or  wumig. 
1  Chron.  ii,  18;  Sept.  and  N.T.  'lHT(rai\  Josephos  'I^ 
aatoc,  Ant.  vi,  8, 1),  a  son  (or  descendant)  of  CMieAihe 
son  of  Boaz  and  Buth  (Ruth  iv,  17,  22;  Hatt.  i,  5,6. 
Luke  iii,  32 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  12).  He  was  the  iatber  (^ 
eight  sons  (1  Sam.  xvii,  12),  from  the  youngest  of  whom, 
David,  is  reflected  all  the  distinction  which  bcfei^ 
to  the  name,  although  the  latter,  as  being  of  haaUr 
birth,  was  oftien  reproached  by  his  enemies  with  Chb  pt- 
rentage  (1  Sam.  xx,  27, 80,  81 ;  xxii,  7,8;  xxt.  10;  i 
Sam.  XX,  1 ;  1  Kings  xii,  16;  2 Chron. x,  16).  ""JUm^f 
Jesse*"  is  used  poetically  for  the  family  of  E^rid  <I».xi 
1),  and  "Boot  [L  e.  root-shoot,  or  sprout  from  the  staoi^ 
i.  q.  scion]  0/ Jesse"  for  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xi,  10;  Bev.r, 
5 ;  comp.  xxii,  16).  He  seems  to  have  bcoi  a  pcaioa  if 
some  note  and  substance  at  Bethlehem,  his  propeftr  be> 
ing  chiefly  in  sheep  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1, 11;  xvii,  20;  ooiwfi 
Psa.  IxxvVti,  71).     It  wouki  seem  from  1  Sao.  xrir  A 
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that  be  must  hare  been  aware  of  the  high  destinies 
which  awaited  his  son,  but  it  is  doabtftd  if  he  ever  lived 
to  see  them  realized  (see  1  Sam.  xvii,  12).  The  last 
historical  mention  of  Jesse  is  in  relation  to  the  asyliun 
which  David  {ffocured  for  him  with  the  king  of  Moab  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  3).    KC  dr.  106a-1061.    See  David. 

"  Accordiog  to  an  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  recorded 
in  the  Targam  on  2  Sam.  xxi,  19,  Jesse  was  a  weaver  of 
the  vails  of  the  sanctuary;  bat  as  there  is  no  contradic- 
ticHi,  so  there  is  no  corroboration  of  this  in  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  oregim^ '  weavers,'  in  connection  with  a  member 
of  his  family.  See  Jaare  -  Oreoim.  Who  the  wife 
of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  The  family  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  sons,  two  female  members — Zeruiah  and 
Abigail;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  were  Jesse's 
daughters,  for,  though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his 
SODS  (1  C'hron.  ii,  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii,  25).  Of  this,  two 
explanations  have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish: 
that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Jesse  (Jerome,  Quasi, 
Ilebr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii,  25,  and  the  Targum  on  Ruth  iv, 
22).  (2.)  Prof.  Stanley's :  that  Jesse's  wife  had  formerly 
been  wife  or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites  (Jewish  Ckureh,  ii,  50, 6 1)"  (Smith).  See 
N^uiAsn. 

Jesse,  Tree  of,  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  is  a 
"epresentation  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  on  scrolls  of 
oliage  so  arranged  as  to  represent  a  tree,  and  was  quite 
1  common  subject  f<Mr  sculpture,  painting,  and  embroid- 
fy.  In  ancient  churches,  the  candlesticks  often  took 
lUs  form,  and  was  therefore  called  a  Jesse.  See  Parker, 
^ihs$.  A  rchit,  a.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaohgyj  p.  388. 

Jes'snd  (Iwaovk  v.  r.  *lr)<Tovk  and  'Iiytrouc,  1  Esdr. 
,  ^),  or  Je'^sn  (IrjaovQj  1  Esdr.  viii,  63),  corrupt  forms 
see  Ezra  ii,  40 ;  viii,  33)  of  the  name  of  Jeshua  (q.  v.). 

JESU  is  likewise  used  in  modem  poetry  for  the  name 
f  Jescs,  our  Saviour,  especially  as  a  vocative  or  gcni- 
ve. 

Jesiiates,  a  monastic  order,  so  called  because  its 
lerobora  frequently  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus.  The 
'indcrs  were  John  of  Colombiid,  gonfaloni^re,  and  Fran- 
s  Mino  Vincentini  of  Sienna.  This  institution  was 
•nfinned  by  Urban  V  in  the  year  1368,  and  continued 
U  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  suppressed  by 
lement  IX.  The  persons  belonging  to  it  professed 
►verty,  and  adhered  to  the  institute  of  Augustine. 
hey  were  not,  however,  admitted  to  holy  orders,  but 
xifessed  to  assist  the  poor  with  their  prayers  and  other 
Sees,  and  prepared  medicine  for  them,  which  they  dis- 
iboted  gratuitously :  we  find  them,  for  that  reason,  call- 
sometimes  Apostolic  Clerks,  They  were  also  knovini 
the  Congregation  of  Saint  llieronynmSy  their  patron, 
aving  become  laj^y  interested  in  the  distillery  of 
andies,  etc,  they  were  by  the  people  called  Padri  dell 
ua  rite.  A  female  order  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
nuch  of  the  male  order,  was  founded  by  Catharina 
•lombina.  They  still  continue  to  exist  in  Italy  as  a 
mch  organization  of  the  Augustinian  order.  See  Her- 
?,  Real^Encyldop,  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  Ecclesiast,  Did.  p.  340 ; 
^yot,  Geschichie  d,  K luster  tmd  Ritierorden,  iii,  484  sq. 

Jes'ui,  Jes'uite  (Numb,  xxvi,  44).  See  Ishui,  1. 
Jesuits,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus  (Sodetas  Jesu),  the 
6t  celebrated  among  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
man  Catholic  Church. 

L  Foundation  of  the  Order, — It  was  founded  by  the 
wish  nobleman  Don  Ifiigo  (Ignatius)  of  Loyola  (q. 
.    Thirst  for  glory  caused  him  at  an  early  age  to  en- 

the  army.  Ilaving  been  wounded,  May  20,  1521, 
ing  the  siege  of  Pamplona  by  the  I>ench,  he  turned 
ing  the  slow  progress  of  his  recovery  from  his  former 
fwite  reading  of  knights'  novels  to  the  study  of  the 

of  Jesus  and  the  saints.  His  heated  imagination 
gestcd  to  him  an  arena  in  which  even  greater  dis- 
^ion  could  be  won  than  in  military  life,  and  he  re- 
-ed  henceforth  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of 
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I  God  and  of  the  Church.  Having  recovered,  he  first 
went  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Montserrat,  where, 
after  a  general  confession,  he  took  the  vow  of  chastity, 
hung  up  his  sword  and  dagger  on  the  altar,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Manresa,  where,  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
hospital,  he  hid  himself  m  a  rocky  cavern  near  the 
town,  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  prayer  and 
ascetic  exercises.  Here  he  is  believed  to  have  made 
his  first  draft  of  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises"  {Exercitia 
SpiritucUia),  a  work  which  in  1548  a  brief  of  pope  Paul 
III  warmly  commended  to  all  the  faithful,  and  to  which 
the  thorough  soldier-like  discipline  that  cliaracterizes 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ultra  papal  system  of 
which  they  have  been  the  pioneers,  are  greatly  due.  As 
Ignatius  himself  subsequently  states,  the  idea  of  a  new 
religious  order  which  was  to  take  a  front  rank  under 
the  banner  of  Christ  in  ihe  combat  against  the  prince 
of  darkness  likewise  originated  with  him  at  this  time. 
During  a  brief  pilgrimage  which  Ignatius  made  in  1528 
to  Palestine,  he  became  aware  that  he  utterly  lacked 
the  necessary  literary  qualification  for  carr^'ing  out  the 
plans  which  he  had  conceived.  Accordingly,  when  he 
had  returned  to  Spain,  he  entered  a  grammar-school  at 
Barcelona,  and  subsequently  visited  the  universities  of 
Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and  at  last  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  from  1528  to  1535,  and  in  1583  acquired  the 
title  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  Paris  Ignatius  gradu- 
ally gathered  around  himself  the  first  members  of  the 
order  he  intended  to  found.  His  first  associates  were 
Lefevre  (Petrus  Faber),  from  Savoy,  Francis  of  Xavier, 
from  Navarre,  and  the  Spaniards  Jacob  Lainez,  Alfons 
Salmeron,  Nicolaus  Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez. 
They  were  for  the  first  time  called  together  by  Ignatius 
in  July,  1534,  and  soon  after,  on  August  15,  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption  of  Mary,  they  took  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  labor  in  the  Holy  Limd  for  the  conversion  of 
the  infidels.  In  case  they  should  be  unable  to  carry 
out  this  project  within  one  year  after  their  arrival  in 
Venice,  they  would  go  to  Rome  and  place  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pope.  On  Jan.  6, 1537,  Ignatius 
was  joined  in  Venice  by  all  of  his  disciples  and  three' 
more  Frenchmen— Le  Jay,  Codure,  and  Brouet  All 
took,  two  months  later,  holy  orders,  but  their  plan  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  they  could  not  execute,  as  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  at  war  with  sultan  Soleiman  II.  They  con- 
sequently went  to  Rome  to  await  the  orders  of  the  pope. 
Paul  III  received  them  kindly,  gave  to  Faber  and  Lai- 
nez chairs  in  the  Sapienza,  and  requested  Ignatius  to 
labor  as  a  city  missionary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
religious  life.  In  March,  1538,  the  other  associates  also 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  it  was  now  formally  resolved  to 
establish  a  new  religious  ord^.  Ignatius  was  elected 
to  submit  their  plan  to  the  pope,  and  to  obtain  his  sanc- 
tion. This  was  given  on  Sept  27,  1540,  in  the  buU 
Hegimini  MilUantis  ecdesice^  which,  however,  restricted 
the  number  of  professi  to  forty.  Three  years  later 
(March  14,  1543),  another  bull,  Injunctum  Nobis,  re- 
moved this  restriction.  Reluctantly  Ignatius  accepted 
the  dignity  of  the  first  general  of  the  order,  to  which  he 
had  been  unanimously  elected.  He  entered  upon  his 
office  on  April  17, 1541 ;  and  soon  after,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  Paul  III,  the  draft  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  order  was  made  by  him  (not,  as  is  often 
maintained,  by  Lainez ;  see  Gendli,  Lehen  des  keil.  fg- 
naiiuSf  p.  212).  Before  being  finally  sanctioned,  the  con- 
stitution was  to  undergo  several  revisions;  but  before 
these  were  made,  Ignatius  died,  July  31, 1556. 

IL  Constitution  aud  Form  of  Government. — The  laws 
regulating  the  order  are  contained  in  the  so-called  Insti- 
tutum  (official  edition,  Prague,  1757,  2  vols. ;  new  edit. 
Avignon,  1827-38).  The  work  opens  with  a  collection 
of  all  the  bulls  and  decrees  of  the  apostolic  see  concern- 
ing the  new  society.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
privileges  which  have  been  granted  to  the  order,  and 
by  the  General  Examination,  which  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  constitutions,  and  is  laid  before  every  ap- 
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fdicant  for  admission.  The  most  important  portion  of 
the  code,  the  constitutions,  consists  of  ten  chapters,  to 
each  of  which  are  added  explanations  {Dedaradonft^ 
which,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  are  to 
be  equally  valid  as  the  constitutions.  Next  follow  the 
decrees  and  canons  of  the  general  congregations;  the 
plan  of  studies  (Ratio  Studiorum),  which,  however,  in 
1882  was  considerably  changed  by  the  general  John 
Koothahn;  the  decrees  of  the  generals  (Ordinationes 
GeneraKufn)j  as  they  were  revised  by  the  eighth  Gen- 
eral Congregation  in  1615;  and,  in  conclusion,  by  three 
ascetic  writings — the  IndustritB  ad  curandos  anima 
morbos  of  general  Claudius  Aquaviva,  the  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises of  Ignatius,  and  the  Direotoriumj  an  official  in- 
struction for  the  right  use  of  these  exercises.  At  the 
bead  of  the  order  is  a  general  {Propositus  GeneraUa}, 
who  is  elected  for  life,  must  reside  at  Rome,  and  is  only 
subject  to  the  pope.  His  power  is  unlimited,  as  the 
Council  of  Assistants  has  only  a  deliberative  vote.  He 
is,  however,  bound  to  the  constitutions,  which  he  can 
neither  change  nor  set  aside.  The  constitution  provides 
for  the  deposition  of  a  general  in  particular  cases  by  the 
General  Congregation,  but  the  case  has  not  yet  occurred. 
For  the  administration  of  the  provinces  into  which  the 
order  is  divided  the  general  appoints  provincials  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  Sev^al  provinces  are  united 
into  an  assistentioj  which  is  represented  in  the  council 
of  the  general  by  an  assistant.  There  were  in  1871  five 
assistants  for  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Ger^ 
many.  The  assistants  are  appointed  by  the  General 
Congregation,  but  in  case  of  the  death  or  a  long  absence 
of  an  assistant  the  general  can  substitute  another,  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  provincials.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  provincial  are  the  praepositi,  who  govern 
the  houses  of  the  professed,  and  the  rectors,  who  govern 
the  coU^es  and  the  novitiates.  They  are  likewise  ap- 
pointed by  the  general.  At  the  head  of  the  minor  es- 
tablishments (residentiai)  are  ** superiors."  Each  of 
these  officers  has  by  his  side  a  consultor  to  advise,  and 
a  monitor  to  watch  and  admonish  him.  As  in  every 
religious  order,  the  members  are  divided  into  priests  and 
lay  brothers  {Coadjutores  iemporales).  The  latter  tiUce 
the  simple  vows  after  a  two-years'  novitiate,  and  the 
solemn  vows  after  having  been  in  the  order  for  at  least 
ten  yeaxB.  Those  candidates  who,  on  entering  the  or- 
der, leave  their  future  employment  entirely  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  superiors,  are  called  Indifferent^ ;  but, 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  General  Congregation,  their 
final  destination  must  be  assigned  to  them  at  least  with- 
in two  years.  The  candidates  for  the  priesthood  are, 
during  the  first  two  years,  Novitii  sckohistici;  then, 
after  binding  themselves  to  the  order  by  taking  simple 
vows,  they  become  Scholastici  approhali,  devote  them- 
selves for  several  years  to  classical  and  philosophical 
studies,  and  are  for  some  time  employed  as  teachers  or 
educators  in  the  colleges,  before  they  begin  the  study 
of  theology,  which  lasts  for  four  years.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  theological  course  they  are  ordained 
priests,  and  now  entei'  into  a  third  novitiate,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  increase  their  zeal.  At  the  end  of 
this  novitiate  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  solemn 
profession  of  the  vows,  and  enrolled  either  in  the  class 
of  the  professed  or  that  of  the  spiritual  coadj  utors.  Only 
the  former  class,  the  professed,  who  take  the  fourth  vow 
of  an  unconditional  obedience  to  the  pope,  possess  the 
fiill  rights  of  members  of  the  society.  The  professed  of 
a  |Mt)vince  eveiy  third  year  meet  in  a  provincial  con- 
gregation, and  out  of  their  midst  choose  a  procurator^ 
who  has  to  make  a  report  on  the  affairs  and  condition 
of  the  province  to  the  general  On  the  death  of  a  gen- 
eral the  Provincial  Congregation  -elects  two  deputies, 
who,  together  with  the  provincials,  constitute  the  Gen- 
eral Congregation,  which  elects  the  new  general  In 
this  General  Congregation  the  supreme  legislative  power 
is  vested;  it  can  be  called  together  on  extraordinary 
occasions  by  the  general,  and,  in  case  the  latter  neglects 
his  duty,  by  tlic  asastants.    Thus  the  order  bears  the 


aspect  of  military  aristocracy,  and  never,  during  tk 
whole  history  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  have  xJtat  pope 
had  in  their  service  a  body  of  men  so  thoRN^fafy  dis- 
ciplined. **  Before  any  ono  ooold  become  a  membe,  k 
was  severely  and  appropriately  tested  in  the  wividite. 
Of  the  actual  members,  only  a  few  choice  8{»ritsTei£bei! 
the  perfect  dignity  of  the  professed,  from  wbom  «k@s 
were  chosen  the  principal  officeiB,  the  sopokn  and  tk 
provincials,  constituting  a  weH-organixed  train  of  i&- 
thorities  up  to  the  general  Every  individoal  was  pow- 
erful in  his  appropriate  sphere,  but  in  every  act  be  vs 
closely  watched  and  guarded  lest  be  should  tnuc^ 
his  proper  limits.  So  perfect  was  the  obedience  iooi- 
cated  by  a  long  course  of  discipline,  and  stceogtbesri 
by  every  spiritual  means,  that  a  sin^  aibttrarrbeite- 
flexible  will  controlled  every  movaoooit  of  the  ordo  k 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Although  every  individual  poe- 
sessed  no  more  will  of  his  own  than  the  paiticnliiiBeB- 
bers  of  the  human  body,  he  expected  to  be  {^(^  ia 
precisely  that  position  in  which  his  talents  woo^  be 
best  developed  for  the  common  benefit:  in  asmm^ 
monastic  devotion,  in  literary  and  scientific  piaEuit&  k 
the  secular  life  of  courts,  or  in  strange  ad^'entnret  ^ 
eminent  offices  among  savage  nations*'  (Hase,  (%eni 
History,  §  383). 

HI.  History  from  1540  to  1760.— On  the  death  of  Ig- 
natius the  General  Congregation  could  not  meet  \m»- 
diately,  as  the  Spaniards,  who  were  at  war  with  tk 
pope,  blocked  up  the  roads  to  Rome.  On  Jane  Id,  laJT, 
Jacob  Lain^E,  the  most  gifted  member  of  the  ordeE,v« 
elected  the  second  general  of  the  order.  The  coostita- 
tions  were  once  more  revised,  and  unanimoudy  atfepcal 
but  the  pope  (Paul  IV)  disliked  several  of  its  pcqt^4Hl 
and  in  particular  wished  to  have  the  general  ekcted  ft 
a  term  of  only  three  years,  and  an  observance  of  tk 
canonical  hoiira  The  Jesuits  liad  to  submit  in  the  kt^ 
ter  points,  but  when  the  aged  pope  soon  after  dbd  \^ 
returned  to  their  original  practice.  •  The  society  t^t^ 
rapidly,  and  numbered  at  the  death  of  Lainex  (J&a.  li 
1565)  eighteen  provinces  and  130  housee.  Dmisg  ik 
administration  of  the  two  following  generals,  the  2fe- 
iard  Frauds  Borgia  (1565-72)  and  the  Belgian  lloo 
rian  (1572-80),  the  order  was  greatly  favored  by  tk 
popes,  and  new  provinces  were  organized  in  Pern,  Hei* 
ico,  and  Poland.  The  fourth  General  CongregBtic&  a 
Feb.  19,  1581,  elected  as  general  the  Neapolitan  0* 
dius  Aquaviva  (1581-1615),  a  man  of  rare  admisifa*' 
tive  genius,  who  successfully  carried  the  society  tbrcmei 
the  only  internal  conunotion  of  importance  thn^ 
which  it  has  passed,  and  who,  next  to  its  foonkr.  be 
done  more  than  any  other  general  in  moulding  its  chr 
acter.  The  leading  Spanish  Jesuits,  mortified  at  uts^ 
the  generalship,  which  they  had  b^un  to  regvd  e  i 
domain  of  their  nationality,  pass  into  the  han^  of  0 
Italian,  meditated  an  entire  decentralization  <tf  tb«  ts* 
der  and  the  hegemony  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  export 
of  the  unity  and  the  monarchical  prindple.  Tht  fte 
met  with  the  approval  of  Philip  II;  but  the  eaa^^ 
pope  Sixtus  Y,  who  took  sides  with  Aquaviva,  ^d 
it  Under  Clement  VIII  the  Spaniards  renewed  tkir 
scheme,  and  tlic  commotion  produced  by  them  becioe 
so  great  that  in  1593  the  fifth  Gcnend  Coogr^^atiA 
(the  first  extraordinary  one)  was  convoked.  The  8fa>- 
iards  hoped  that  Aquaviva  would  be  removed,  bet  ap^ 
their  designs  were  defeated,  and  the  centralislic  aJiak 
istration  of  the  general  sustained.  The  admiai^tnt" 
crisis  was  followed  by  violent  doctrinal  conlxwese^ 
The  book  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  Molina  iavi3lTcd  tk 
order  in  a  quarrel  with  the  DcHninicane,  and  a  ««a 
(published  in  1599)  in  which  the  Spanish  Jesoit  U^- 
ana  justified  tyrannicide  raised  a  st<Hin  of  indiji^asfiw 
against  the  society  throughout  Europe,  althoogii  Aq^** 
viva,  in  1614,  strictly  forbade  all  menibeis  of  the  air 
to  advance  this  doctrine.  During  the 
of  Aquaviva  (about  IwSp)  the  order  munbered  37 
inces,  21  houses  of  professed,  287  colleges.  33 
96  residences,  and  10,581  membersr   During  the 
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istration  of  theKoman  Mntius  Yitelleschi  (1615-45)  the 
onler  celebrated  its  firat  centenary  (1640).  The  eighth 
Genend  Congregation,  on  Jan.  7, 1646,  elected  as  gen- 
end  the  Neapolitan  Yincenz  Carafia.  On  January  1  of 
this  year  pope  Innocent  X  had  issoed  a  brief,  according 
to  which  a  General  Congregation  was  to  be  held  every 
ninth  year,  and  the  administration  of  the  superiors  was 
limited  to  three  years.  The  latter  provision  was  re- 
pealed by  Alexander  VII  (Jan.  1, 1663) ;  the  former  did 
not  take  effect  untU  1661,  as  the  short  administration 
of  the  generals  Vincenz  CarafEa  (f  June  8, 1649),  Francis 
Hccolomini  (f  June  17, 1661),  and  Aloys  Gottifredi  had 
practically  suspended  it.  On  March  17, 1652,  the  Gen- 
eral Congregation  for  the  first  time  elected  as  general  a 
German,  Goswin  Nickel,  of  Julich,  to  whom,  on  account 
»f  his  great  age,  the  eleventh  Congregation,  on  June  7, 
1661,  gave  Paul  Oliva  as  coadjutor,  with  the  right  of 
nocesaon.  Oliva  was  general  for  more  than  seventeen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Belgian  Noyelle  (1682- 
M>)  and  the  l^aniard  Thyisns  Gonzalez  (1687-1705). 
Pope  Imiocent  XI  was  unfavorable  to  the  order,  and  in 
1681  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  forbade  it  to 
!eceive  any  more  novices ;  but  in  1686  this  decree  was 
anoelled  by  Innocent  himself.  Gonzalez  caused  con- 
iderable  excitement  by  publishing  a  work  against  the 
loctrine  of  Probabilism,  which  had  been  generally  taught 
7  the  theologians  of  the  society.  He  was  succeeded 
y  the  generals  Tamburini  (1706-80),  Retz  (1780-50), 
Tttconti  (1751-55),  Centurione  (175^-67),  Ricci  (1758- 
8);  under  the  latter  the  order  was  suppressed  (1773). 
'he  order  during  all  this  time  had  steadily,  though  not 
q>idly  increased  in  strength.  It  numbered  in  1720  5 
Bsistants,  37  provinces,  24  houses  of  professed,  612  col- 
iges,  59  novitiates,  340  residences,  157  seminaries,  200 
nssions,  and  19,998  members,  among  whom  were  9957 
rieatfl.  In  1762  the  order  had  increased  to  89  prov- 
ices,  639  colleges,  61  novitiates,  176  seminaries,  835  res- 
lences,  223  missions,  and  22,787  members,  among  whom 
"ere  11,010  priests. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  order,  the  pope, 
lie  bishops,  and  those  monarchs  who  were  opposed  to 
le  Reformation  recognised  the  Jesuits  as  the  most  effi- 
imt  organization  for  saving  the  old  Church.  Thus 
ie  spread  of  the  order  was  rapid.  At  the  Council  of 
rent  the  Spanish  ambassadors  declared  that  their  king, 
hilip  II,  Imew  only  two  ways  to  stay  the  advance  of 
le  Reformation,  the  education  of  good  preachers,  and 
le  Jesuits.  Calls  were  consequently  received  from  va- 
ons  countries  for  members  of  the  order;  but,  as  they 
M  only  opposed  Protestantism,  but  defended  the  most 
tce^ive  claims  of  the  popes  with  regard  to  secular 
ivemments,  they  soon  encountered  a  violent  resistance 

I  the  part  of  those  governments  which  refused  a  ser- 
ile  submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  papacy.  In  many 
taes  the  bishoi»  sided  against  them,  as  the  Jesuits 
ere  found  to  be  always  ready  to  extend  the  papal  at 
le  cost  of  the  episcopal  authority.    This  was  especial- 

the  case  in  the  republic  of  Venice,  where  the  patri- 
th  Trcvisani  show^  himself  their  decided  opponent, 
ibsequently,  when  they  defended  the  interdict  which 
wl  V  had  pronounced  against  Venice,  they  were  ex- 
iHed  (in  1606),  and  not  until  1656  did  pope  Alexander 

II  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  republic  a  reluctant 
osent  to  their  return.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
otary  the  Hedmontese  viceroy  in  Sicily,  Maffei,  ex- 
iUed  them  from  that  island,  because  they  were  again 
le  most  eager  among  the  clergy  to  enforce  a  papal  in- 
rdict  Nowhere  did  the  order  render  to  the  Church 
Home  so  great  services  as  in  Germany  and  the  north- 
n  countries  of  Europe,  where  Protestanti«n  had  he- 
me predominant.  While  taking  part  in  all  the  efforts 
lainst  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  they  labored  with 
rttcolar  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  educational  in- 
itntions,  and  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  princes. 

both  respects  they  met  with  considerable  success, 
^r  colleges  at  Ingolstadt,  Munich,  Vienna,  Prague, 
>)ogne,  Treves  Mentz,  Augsburg,  EUwangen,  and  other 


places  became  highly  prosperous,  and  attracted  a  Iarg% 
number  of  pupils,  especially  from  the  aristocratic  fami- 
lies, most  of  whom  remained  throughout  life  warm  8np> 
porters  of  all  the  schemes  of  the  order.  Under  emperor 
Rudolph  II  the  Jesuits  established  themselves  in  all 
parts  of  Germany.  At  mc^  of  the  courts  Jesuits  were 
confessors  of  the  reigning  princes,  and  invariably  nsed 
the  influence  thus  gained  for  the  adoption  of  forcible 
measures  against  Protestantism.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits  a  counter-reformation  was  forcibly  carried 
through  in  a  number  of  provinces  in  which  Protestant- 
ism, before  their  arrival,  appeared  to  be  sure  of  success. 
Thus,  in  particular,  Austria,  Styria,  Bavaria,  or  Baden, 
were  either  gained  back  by  them  or  preserved  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  from  1648  to  1748  they  are  said 
to  have  persuaded  no  less  than  forty-five  princes  of  the 
empire  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  advi- 
sors of  the  princes,  they  became  to  so  high  a  degree  in- 
volved in  political  affairs  that  frequently  even  the  gen- 
erals of  the  order  and  the  popes  deemed  it  necessary  to 
recommend  to  them  a  greater  caution.  They  were  call- 
ed into  Hungary  by  the  archbishop  of  Gran  as  early  as 
1561,  but  there,  as  well  as  in  Transylvania,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  religious  wars  for  a  long  time  prevented 
them  from  gaining  a  firm  footing.  When,  however,  the 
policy  of  the  Austrian  government  finally  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Je*- 
uits  became  all-powerfuL  In  1767  they  had  in  these 
two  countries  18  colleges,  20  residences,  11  missionary 
stations,  and  990  members.  In  Poland,  Petrus  Canisius 
appeared  in  1558  at  the  Diet  of  Petrikau ;  about  twenty 
years  later  the  favor  of  king  Stephen  Bathori  empower- 
ed the  Jesuits  to  found  a  numbo:  of  colleges,  and  to  se- 
cure the  education  of  nearly  the  whole  aristocracy.  John 
Casimir,  the  brother  of  Vladislav  IV,  even  entered  the 
order  on  Sept.  25, 1643,  and,  although  not  yet  ordahied 
priest,  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1647 ;  yet,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  became  king  of  Poland  (1648- 
68).  The  Jesuit  Possevin  was  in  1581  sent  as  embassa- 
dor of  Gregory  XIII  to  Ivan  IV  of  Russia,  and  subse- 
quently the  Jesuit  Vota  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
unite  the  Greek  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  in  1714,  expelled  the  few  Jesuits  who  at 
that  time  were  laboring  in  his  dominions.  In  Sweden, 
in  1578,  the  Jesuits  induced  the  king,  John  III,  to  make 
secretly  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and 
queen  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  likewise  prevailed  upon  in  1654,  by  the  Jesuits  Ma- 
cedo  and  Casati,  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  people  at  large,  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits 
were  entirely  fruitless.  To  England,  Salmeron  and 
Brouet  were  sent  by  Ignatius,  They  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  the  English  Church  from 
Rome,  but  they  confirmed  James  V  of  Scotland  ^in  the 
Ronum  Catholic  faith,  encouraged  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  their  opposition  to  the  English  king  and  the  Angli- 
can reformation,  and,  having  returned  to  the  Continent, 
established  several  colleges  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  for  England.  Elizabeth  expelled  all 
the  Jesuits  from  her  dominions,  and  forbade  them,  upon 
penalty  of  death,  to  return.  During  her  reign  the  Jes- 
uit Campion  was  put  to  death.  In  1606  father  Garnet 
was  executed,  having  been  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  in  the  confessional  In  1678  the  Jesuits  were  ac- 
cused by  Titus  Gates  of  having  entered  into  a  conspira- 
cy against  Charles  II  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of 
which  six  members  of  the  order  were  put  to  death.  The 
first  Jesuits  who  were  brought  to  the  Netherlands  were 
some  Spanish  members  of  the  order,  who,  during  the 
war  between  France  and  Charles  V,  were  ordered  to 
leave  France.  The  bishops  showed  them,  on  the  whole, 
less  favor  than  in  the  other  countries,  and  the  magis- 
trates in  the  cities,  on  whose  consent  the  authorization 
to  establish  colleges  was  made  contingent,  generally 
opposed  them ;  but  they  overcame  the  opposition,  and 
in  the  southern  provinces  (Belgium)  soon  became  more 
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numerous  and  influential  than  in  most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  They  attracted  great  attention  by  their 
attacks  upon  Bajus  and  the  Jansenists,  both  of  whom 
were  condemned  at  Rome  at  their  instigation.  In  the 
northern  provinces  (Holland)  stringent  laws  were  re- 
peatedly passed  against  them,  and  they  were  charged 
with  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange,  as  well  as 
with  the  attempt  against  the  life  of  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
but  both  charges  were  indignantly  denied  by  the  order. 
In  France,  where  the  Jesuits  established  a  novitiate  at 
Paris  as  early  as  1540,  they  encountered  from  the  begin- 
ning the  most  determined  opposition  of  the  University 
and  the  Parliament,  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  forbade 
them  to  exercise  any  priestly  functions.  In  1550  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  obtained  for  them  a  favorable  patent 
from  Henry  II,  but  the  Parliament  refused  to  record  it. 
In  1561  Lainez  received  from  the  Synod  of  Poissy  the 
concession  that  the  Jesuits  should  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  "  Fathers  of 
the  College  of  Clermont."  Thb  college,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Charles  IX  in  1565,  and  by  Henry  HI  in  1580, 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  numbered  upwards  of  2000  pupils. 
In  the  south  of  France  the  Jesuits  gained  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  in  the  north,  and  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  leaders  in  the  Wolent  struggle  of  the  Catholic 
party  for  the  arrest  and  suppression  of  Calvinism.  They 
were  closely  allied  vrith  the  Ligue,  but  general  Aquaviva 
disapproved  the  openness  of  this  alliance,  and  removed 
fathers  Matthieu  and  Sommier,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  alliance,  to  Italy 
and  Belgium.  The  Jesuit  Toletus  brought  about  the 
reconciliation  between  the  Ligue  and  Henry  IV,  who 
remained  a  warm  protector  of  the  order.  Nevertheless, 
Jesuits  were  charged  with  the  attempts  made  upon  the 
Ufe  of  Henry  by  Chastel  (1594)  and  Ravaillac  (1610),  as 
they  had  before  been  charged  with  compUcity  in  the 
plot  of  Qement  (1589)  against  Henry  IH.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  instituted,  accordingly,  proceedings  against 
the  Jesuit  Guignard,  who  had  been  the  instructor  of 
Chastel,  sentenced  him  to  death,  deprived  the  Jesuits 
of  their  goods,  and  exiled  them  from  France.  Henry 
IV  was,  howeverj  prevailed  upon  to  recall  them,  contin- 
ued to  be  their  protector,  and  again  chose  a  Jesuit  as 
his  confessor.  The  same  oflice  was  filled  by  members 
of  the  order  during  nearly  the  whole  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII,  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV,  and  through  the  royal 
confessors  the  order  therefore  did  not  cease  to  exercise  a 
very  conspicuous  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  kings 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  connivance  of  these 
confessors  with  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  kings  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  undermine  the  respect  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for  religion  in  general, 
among  the  educated  classes.  To  Rome,  however,  they 
rendered  invaluable  ser>'ices  by  heading  the  opposition 
against  Louis  XFV  and  the  bishops  when  the  latter  con- 
jointly tried  to  enforce  throughout  the  Catholic  Church 
of  France  submission  to  the  four  Galilean  articles,  and 
after  eflTecting  a  full  reconciliation  between  Rome  and 
Louis,  by  securing  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  and  averting  a  victory  of  Jansenism, 
which  had  obtained  full  control  of  the  best  intellects  in 
the  Church  of  France.  In  Spain,  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  the  order,  its  access  was  remarkably  rapid. 
As  early  as  1554  three  provinces  of  the  order  (Castile, 
Aragon,  and  Andalusia)  had  been  organized.  They 
were,  however,  opposed  by  the  learned  Melchior  Canus ; 
in  Saragossa  they  were  expelled  by  the  archbishop,  and 
the  Inquisition  repeatedly  drew  them  before  their  tri- 
bunal as  suspected  of  heresy.  But  the  royal  favor  of 
the  three  PhiUps  (PhUip  II,  III,  and  IV)  kept  their  in- 
fluence unimpaired.  In  Portugal,  Francis  Xavier  and 
Simon  Rodriguez  visited  Lisbon  on  their  way  to  India. 
They  were  well  received  by  the  king,  and  Rodriguez 
was  induced  to  remain,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
province,  which  soon  belonged  to  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  order. 


IV.  Suppression  of  the  Order  (1750-73).— Id  tbeisiii- 
die  of  the  18th  century  the  order  was  at  the  zoiitli  cf 
its  power.    As  confessors  of  most  of  the  reigning  prix^ 
and  a  large  number  of  the  first  aristocratic  families,  k^ 
as  the  instructors  and  educators  of  the  children,  tbfr 
wielded  a  controlling  influence  on  the  de^iniesofiDofi 
of  the  Catholic  states.    At  the  same  time  ther  h«i 
amassed  great  wealth,  which  they  tried  to  iDcret^br 
bold  commercial  speculations.  Both  inilueDce  and  wealth 
the}'  used  with  untiring  energy,  and  with  a  coiisistei!<7 
of  which  the  hirtory  of  the  worid  hardly  knoirs  a  [>£r- 
allel^or  the  development  of  their  ultra  papal  fr^cm 
\  In  point  of  doctrine,  extermination  of  Protestifltn; 
and  every  form  of  belief  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Boo?. 
and  within  the  Church  blind  and  immediate  submisti 
to  the  doctrinal  decision  of  the  infallible  pope ;  is  i^ki 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  weakening  of  the  efoseopil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  papal  authority,  the  defence  of  ik 
most  exorbitant  claims  of  the  popes  with  regard  to  s«> 
ular  government,  and  a  controlliDg  influoice  iqxQ  th 
popes  by  the  order— these  were  the  prominent  feumo 
of  the  Jesuit  system.    As  the  Jesuits  were  aiuwns  to 
crush  out  everything  opposed  to  the  Roman  CailK^ 
system,  as  they  imderstood  it,  it  was  natural  ihtt  iS 
these  elements  should,  in  self-defence,  combine  for  ^£^ 
ning  the  destruction  of  so  formidable  an  antagomst  h 
the  Jesuits  had  attained  their  inflatotial  poadoo  chkf* 
ly  through  the  favor  of  the  princes,  the  same  mciho^ 
was  adopted  for  crushing  them.    The  first  great  rktm 
was  won  against  them  in  PortugaL     Sebastian  io^e 
Calvalho,  better  known  under  the  title  (which  he  re- 
ceived in  1770)  of  marquis  of  Pombal,  probtblr  \ht 
greatest  statesman  which  Portugal  has  ever  W  iris 
fully  convinced  that  commerce  and  indu^iy,  and  sQtk 
material  interests  of  the  country,  could  be  socon^cDr 
developed  only  when  the  monarchy  and  the  nation  vm 
withdrawn  from  the  depressing  connecrion  with  the  hh 
erarchy  and  the  nobility,  and  that  the  first  step  tcmv^ 
effecting  such  a  revolution  was  the  removal  of  the  Jt?- 
uits.     Opportunities  for  diqxising  the  king  agaiwt  Ux 
order  soon  offered.     In  Paraguay,  a  portion  o(  whid 
had  in  1753  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  Portugal,  an  ts^- 
rection  of  the  natives  broke  out  against  the  new  nk. 
The  Jesuits,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  had  e^^ 
lished  in  Paraguay  a  theocratic  form  of  govtnms^ 
which  gave  them  the  most  absolute  power  ova- 1^ 
minds  of  the  natives.     They  were  therefore  oppoa^J  ta 
the  cession  of  a  portion  of  this  territory  to  Portugal  s^ 
spared  no  efforts  to  prevent  it.     When,  therrfow.  tVJ 
natives  rose  generally  in  insurrection,  it  was  the  ^?C2- 
eral  opinion  that  an  insurrection  in  a  country  like  Yb-^ 
aguay  was  impossible  without  at  lea^  the  ooncirsrvf 
of  the  order.     The  Jesuits  themselves  denied.  bowtttL 
all  participation  in  the  insurrection,  and  asserted  t^ 
the  provincial  of  the  order  in  Paraguay,  Barreda.  b 
loyal  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  general,  Vispcun. 
had  endeavored  to  induce  the  natives  to  satenit  to  tb^ 
partition  of  the  country.     Pope  Benedict  XIV  was  f -rf- 
vailed  upon  to  forbid  the  Jesuits  to  engage  in  conoBtr- 
cial  transactions  (1758),  and  the  patriarch  of  IM*'- 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  reform  tfccc 
withdrew  from  them  all  priestly  functions.    An  attcscpt 
to  assassinate  the  king  (Sept,  3, 1758)  supplied  an  fo:»- 
sion  for  impeaching  them  of  high  treason,  as  the  <fc±* 
of  Aveiro,  when  tortured,  named  two  Jesuits  as  la*  *> 
complices.     The  two  accused  denied  the  guilt,  ami  ib* 
writers  of  the  order  generally  represent  the  wbde  al&ff 
as  arranged  by  Pombal  in  order  to  give  him  a  m*  1*^* 
text  for  criminal  proceedings  against  the  onki.    vte 
Sept  3, 1759,  a  royal  decree  forever  exdnded  the  «fe 
from  Portugal  and  confiscated  its  property.    Mo«  ^  *^ 
members  were,  on  board  of  govonment  sbsp^  ^^T 
Italy ;  and  one  of  their  prominent  members,  llai^'^ 
was  in.  1761  burned  at  the  stake.    The  pope,  in  ^ 
had  interceded  for  them ;  the  nuncio  had  lo  feavc  ^* 
country  in  1760,  and  all  connection  with  Roffle 
broken  o£ 
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In  France  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  order  found  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  arousing  public  opinion  against 
It  ill  the  commercial  speculations  of  the  Jesuit  Lava- 
lette,  the  superior  of  the  mission  of  Martinique.  When, 
in  the  war  between  France  and  England,  his  ships  were 
captured,  his  creditors  applied  for  payment  to  father  De 
Sacy,  the  procurator-general  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions 
in  Paris.  He  satisfied  them,  and  instructed  Lavalette 
to  ai^tain  from  speculations  in  future.  When  Lavalette 
disregarded  these  instructions,  and  when,  consequently, 
new  lo89«  occurred,  amounting  to  2,400,000  livres,  Sacy 
refused  to  hold  himself  responsible.  The  creditors  ap- 
plied to  the  Parliament,  whose  jurisdiction  was  (1760) 
recognised  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Parliament  demanded 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  order  for  examination. 
On  April  18, 1761,  a  decree  of  Parliament  suppre^d  the 
congr^tions  of  the  Jesuits;  on  May  8  the  whole  order 
was  declared  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt  of  Lavalette ; 
on  August  6  the  constitution  of  the  order  was  declared 
to  be  an  encroachment  upon  Church  and  State,  twenty- 
four  works  of  Jesuit  authors  were  burned  as  hereticid  and 
langerons  to  good  morals,  and  the  order  was  excluded 
from  educational  institutions.  A  protest  from  the  king 
Aug.  29, 1761),  who  annulled  these  decrees  of  the  Par- 
iament  for  one  year,  was  as  unavailing  as  the  interces- 
Bon  of  the  majority  of  the  French  bishops  and  of  pope 
3ement  XIIL  Other  Parliaments  of  France  followed 
he  example  given  by  the  Paris  Parliament :  on  April 
1, 1762,  eighty  colleges  of  the  order  were  closed ;  and  on 
iugust  6  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  declared 
he  constitution  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  godless,  sacrilegious, 
tad  injurious  to  Church  and  State,  and  the  vows  of  the 
irder  to  be  null  and  void.  In  the  beginning  of  1764  all 
he  members  were  ordered  to  forswear  their  vows,  and 
0  declare  that  their  constitution  was  punishable,  abom- 
oable,  and  injurious.  Only  five  complied  with  this 
ffder;  among  them  father  Cerutti,  who  two  years  before 
lad  written  the  best  apology  of  the  order.  On  Nov.  26, 
7GI,  Choiseul  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  king  for  a 
lecree  which  banished  the  Jesuits  from  France  as  dan- 
lerous  to  the  sUte.  Clement  XIII,  the  steadfast  friend 
f  the  order,  replied  to  the  royal  decree  on  Jan.  8,  1765, 
y  the  bull  Aposlolicam,  in  which  he  again  approved 
he  order  and  its  constitution. 

In  Spain,  Aranda,  the  minister  of  Charles  III,  was  as 
uccesaful  as  Pombal  in  Portugal  and  Choiseul  in  France. 
)uring  the  night  from  SepL  2  to  Sept.  3,  1768,  all  the 
^uits  of  the  kingdom,  about  6000  in  number,  were 
eized  and  transported  to  the  papal  territory.  WTien 
l>e  pope  refused  to  receive  them,  they  were  landed  in 
joraca,  where  they  remained  a  few  months,  until,  in 
768,  that  island  was  annexed  to  France.  They  were 
tien  again  expelled,  and  this  time  found  refuge  in  the 
apal  territory.  In  Naples  from  3000  to  4000  Jesuits 
rere  seized  in  the  night  from  Nov.  3  to  4, 1767,  by  order 
f  the  regent  Tanucci,  the  guardian  of  the  minor  Ferdi- 
snd  IV,  and  likewise  transported  to  the  States  of  the 
Jhurch.  The  government  of  Parma  seized  the  Jesuits 
n  Feb.  7,  1768,  because  the  pope,  claiming  to  be  the 
mdal  sovereign  of  Parma,  had  issued  a  brief  declaring 
a  order  of  the  Parmese  government  (the  Pragmatic 
anction  of  Jan.  16,  1768)  null  and  void,  and  excom- 
lonicating  its  authors.  All  the  Bourbon  courts  took 
des  in  this  question  with  Parma,  forbade  the  publica- 
m  of  the  papal  brief,  and  when  Clement  XIII  refused 
>  repeal  it,  France  occupied  Avignon,  and  the  govem- 
»ent  of  Naples  Benevent  and  Pontecorvo.  At  the  same 
me,  the  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  Fon- 
sca,  was  induced  to  seize  the  Jesuits  of  Malta  and 
wwport  them  to  the  Papal  States.  When  Qement 
III,  who  had  steadfastly  refused  the  demand  of  the 
^mrbons  to  abolish  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
hole  Church,  died,  on  Feb.  2,  1769,  there  was  a  severe 
luggle  in  the  conclave  between  the  friends  (Zelanti) 
ad  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits.  The  demands  of  the 
rench  and  Spanish  ambassadors  to  pledge  the  new  pope 
lat  he  would  abolish  the  order  were  firmly  repelled  by 


the  College  of  Cardinals;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ambassadors  succeeded  in  securing  the  election  of  car- 
dinal Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV),  who,  while  before  the 
election  he  was  regarded  by  both  parties  as  a  friend, 
soon  disclosed  an  intention  to  sacrifice  the  hated  order 
to  the  combined  demands  and  threats  of  the  Bourbon 
courts.  The  reconciliation  with  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  Parma  was  obtained  by  making  to  them  great  con- 
cessions ;  the  brother  of  Pombal  was  appointed  cardinal ; 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Ricci,  was  alone,  among  all 
the  generals  of  religious  orders,  excluded  from  the  usual 
embrace;  and  when  he  solicited  the  favor  of  an  audience 
he  was  twice  refused.  Papal  letters  to  Louis  XV  (Sept 
30,  1769)  and  Charies  III  (Nov.  20)  admitted  the  giult 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  order, 
but  asked  for  delay.  When,  on  July  4, 1772,  the  mild 
Azpura  had  been  succeeded  as  ambassador  of  Spain  by 
the  more  energetic  Joseph  Monino  (subsequently  count 
of  Florida  Blanca),  other  measures  against  the  order  fol- 
lowed in  more  rapid  succession.  In  September  the  Ro- 
man college  was  closed,  in  November  the  college  at 
Frascati.  At  last  the  brief  Dominus  ac  Redempior  nos' 
ter  (which  had  been  signed  on  July  21,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning)  announced  on  August  16  to  the  whole 
world  the  abolition  of  the  order,  on  the  ground  that  the 
peace  of  the  Church  required  such  a  step. 

IV.  From  the  Abolition  of  the  Order  until  its  Restora- 
tion, 1773-1814. — The  suppression  of  the  order  in  the 
city  of  Rome  was  carried  through  with  particular  sever- 
ity by  a  committee  of  five  cardinals  and  two  prelates, 
all  of  them  violent  enemies  of  the  order.  The  general, 
Ricci,  his  five  assistants,  and  several  other  Jesuits,  were 
thrown  into  prison,  where  thoy  had  to  remain  for  several 
years,  Pius  VI  confirmed  the  decree  of  abolition,  and 
did  not  dare  to  release  the  imprisoned  Jesuits;  when, 
finally,  they  were  released,  they  had  to  promise  to  ob- 
serve silence  w^ith  regard  to  their  triaL  Some  of  them 
took  the  demanded  oath,  but  others  refused.  The  gen- 
eral, Ricd,  had  previously  died,  Nov.  24,  1775,  emphat- 
ically asserting  his  own  and  the  order's  innocence.  The 
brief  of  abolition  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  in 
Portugal.  Spain  and  Naples  were  dissatisfied  because 
they  wished  a  buU  of  excommunication  (as  a  niore 
weighty  expre^ion  of  the  papal  sentence)  instead  of  a 
brief.  In  Germany,  where  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
had  long  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  order,  the  brief 
was  promulgated,  but  the  Jesuits,  after  laying  down  the 
habit  of  the  order,  were  allowed  to  live  together  in  their 
former  colleges  as  societies  of  secular  priests.  In  France 
the  brief  was  not  officially  promulgated,  and  the  Jesuits, 
otherwise  so  ultra  papal  in  their  views  of  the  validity 
of  papal  briefs,  now  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  order  had  not  been  abolished  in  France  at  all.  In 
Prussia  Frederick  II  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the 
brief,  and  in  1775  obtained  permission  from  Pius  VI  to 
leave  the  Jesuits  undisturbed.  Soon,  however,  to  please 
the  Bourbon  courts,  the  Prussian  Jesuits  were  requested 
to  lay  aside  the  dress  of  tlie  order,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II  abolished  all  their  houses.  In  Russia  Catha- 
rine II  also  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the  brief,  and 
ordered  the  Jesuits  to  continue  their  organization.  The 
Jesuits  reasoned  that,  since  the  brief  in  Rome  itself 
had  not  been  published  in  due  form,  they  had  a  right  to 
comply  with  the  imperial  request  until  the  brief  should 
be  communicatctl  to  them  by  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
ceses. This  ofiicial  communication  was  never  made, 
and  Clement  XIV  himself,  in  a  secret  letter  to  the  em- 
press, permitted  the  continuation  of  the  Jesuit  colleges 
in  Russia.  When  the  archbishop  of  Mohilev,  in  1779, 
authorized  the  Jesuits  to  open  a  novitiate,  Pius  YI  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Bourbon  courts  to  represent  the 
step  taken  by  the  Russian  bishop  as  unauthorized; 
orally,  however,  as  the  Jesuits  maintain,  he  repeatedly 
confirmed  what  officially  he  had  disowned.  Thus  the 
Jesuits  attempt  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
having  disobeyed  the  pope,  by  chai^ng  the  latter  with 
deliberate  duplicity.     The  Russian  Jesuits  were  pkced 
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under  the  vice-general«  Czerniewicz  (1782-85),  Lienkie- 
wicz  (1785-98),  and  Careu  (1799-1802).    The  brief  of 
Clement  XfV  was  in  1801  repealed  by  Pius  VII,  so  far 
as  Russia  was  concerned,  and  the  next  superior  of  the 
Russian  Jesuits,  Gabriel  Gmber  (1802-5),  assumed  the 
title  of  a  general  for  Russia,  and  since  July  81,  1804, 
also  for  Naples.     The  successor  of  Gruber,  Brzozowski 
(1805-20),  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  order  by 
the  pope.     Soon  after  (1815)  the  persecution  of  the  or- 
der  began  in  Russia;  Dec  20,  1816,  they  were  expelled 
from  St  Petersburg,  in  1820  from  all  Russia.     In  other 
countries  of  Europe  the  ex-Jesuits  had  formed  societies 
which  were  to  serve  as  substitutes  of  the  abolished  or- 
der.    In  Belgium  the  ex-Jesuits  De  Broglie  and  Tour- 
ney established  in  1794  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
o/Jesuty  ^hich,  after  its  expulsion  from  Belgium,  estab- 
lished its  centre  in  Austria*     In  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  pope,  and  through  the  mediation  of  arch- 
bishop Migazzi,  of  Vienna,  this  society,  under  the  suc- 
cessor of  Toum^ly  (f  1797),  father  Varin,  united,  on 
April  8, 1799,  with  the  Baccanarists  (q.  v.),  or  Fathers 
of  (he  Faith  o/Jestu,     Under  this  name  Baccanari  (or 
Paccanari),  a  layman  of  Trent,  had,  in  union  with  sev- 
eral ex-Jesuits,  established  in  1798  a  society  in  Italy, 
which,  after  the  union  with  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  made  considerable  progress  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  England.    Most  of  the  members 
hoped  gradually  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  reunion  vrith 
the  Jesuits  in  Russia;  but  as  Baccanari,  who  in  the 
mean  while  had  become  a  priest,  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  sincere  sympathy  with  this  project,  he  was  abandon- 
ed by  many  members  and  by  whole  houses.     In  1807 
he  was  even  arrested  by  order  of  Pius  VII,  but  the 
French  liberated  him  in  1809,  since  which  year  he  en- 
tirely disappears.     The  last  house  of  the  society,  that 
of  St  Sylvester,  in  Rome,  joined  the  restored  Jesuits  in 
1814. 

V.  History  of  the  Order  from  its  Restoration  in  1814 
to  1871. — Soon  after  his  return  from  the  French  captiv- 
ity, Pius  VII  promulgated  (Aug.  7, 1814)  the  bull  Sol- 
Ucitudo  omnium  ecclesiarum,  by  which  he  restored  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  whole  earth.  Father  Paniz- 
zone,  in  the  name  of  the  general  of  the  order,  Brozow- 
ski,  who  resided  in  Russia,  received  back  from  the  pope 
the  church  Al  Gesu,  in  Rome.  When  Brozowski  died, 
the  order  had  to  pass  through  a  severe  trial  The  vicar- 
general,  father  Petrucci,  in  union  with  father  Pietroboni, 
tried  to  curtail  the  electoral  freedom  of  the  General  Con- 
g^regation,  and  his  plans  were  supported  by  cardinal 
Delia  Genga;  but  the  other  members  invoked  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pope,  and,  freedom  of  election  having 
been  secured,  elected  as  general  father  Fortis,  of  Verona 
(1820-29),  who  was  succeeded  by  father  Roothan,  of 
Amsterdam  (1829-53),  and  father  Becks,  a  Belgian  (elect- 
ed July  2, 1853).  Within  a  few  years  after  the  resto- 
ration the  order  had  again  estabUshed  itself  in  all  parts 
of  Italy.  Ferdinand  III,  in  1815,  called  them  to  Mode- 
oa;  and  the  ex-king  of  Sardinia,  Emanuel  IV,  entered 
the  order  in  1815;  he  died  in  1819.  The  fear  which 
the  election  of  cardinal  Delia  Grenga  as  pope  in  1823 
caused  to  the  order  proved  to  be  ungrounded,  for  the 
new  pope  (Leo  XII)  was  henceforth  the  warm  patron 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  restored  to  them  the  Roman  college 
(1824).  They  were  expelled  from  Naples  and  Piedmont 
in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  1820 
and  1821,  but  were  soon  restored.  In  1836  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  in  Ve- 
rona cardinal  Odescalchi  in  1838  entered  the  novitiate, 
but  died  in  1841.  General  Roothan  witnessed  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  all  Italy,  and  even  from  Rome, 
in  1848,  but  he  lived  to  see  their  restoration  in  Naples 
and  Rome  in  1850.  The  war  of  1859  again  destroyed 
the  provinces  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  in  1866  also  Venice. 
In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII,  by  decree  of  May  15, 1815,  de- 
clared the  charges  which  former  Spanish  governments 
had  made  against  the  Jesuits  false.  The  revolution  of 
1820  drove  them  from  their  houses,  and  on  Nov.  17, 


1822,  twenty-five  of  them  were  killed;  but  wheatb 
insurrection  was  in  1824  subdued  by  the  French,  tfe 
Jesuita  returned.  In  the  civil  war  of  1834  th€T  we 
again  expelled;  in  Madrid  a  fearful  riot  was  aasfi 
against  them  by  the  report  that  they  had  poisooedlk 
weUs,  and  fourteen  were  massacred.  On  July  7,  liSa, 
the  order  was  abolished  in  the  Spanish  dominioDgt^i 
decree  of  the  Cortes.  Since  1848  they  began  abiitlT 
to  return,  but  the  law,  which  had  not  been  ief>eal«L  «■ 
again  enforced  against  them  by  the  revolatioo  cf  IM. 
Only  in  Cuba  they  remained  undisturbed.  To  Fbttsgil 
the  Jesuits  were  recalled  by  Dom  Miguel  in  1^,  aai 
in  1832  they  received  the  college  of  Coimbni,  wb« 
they  numbered  the  great-grandson  of  Pombal  imi^ 
their  pupils.  After  the  overthrow  of  Dom  Migod  the 
laws  of  Pombal  were  again  enforced  against  tiieoi  br 
Dom  Pedro,  and  ever  since  they  have  been  exdsH 
from  Portugal  In  France  a  number  of  bishop  ex- 
pressed, immediately  after  the  restoratiou  of  the  onkr. 
a  desire  to  place  the  boys'  seminaries  under  their  (^irge, 
and  Talleyrand  declared  himself  in  favor  of  tb«ir  M 
restoration,  but  the  king  did  not  consent.  Kereitk- 
less,  the  niunber  and  the  influence  of  the  Jesoiti  st^ 
ily  increased,  and  they  labored  witii  particular  zesi  fo 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  bv  wtus  <tf 
holding  "  missions."  They  re-established  the  ''oeQgT^ 
gations"  among  the  laymen,  and  other  religious  amdi- 
tions.  In  1826  they  had  two  novitiates,  two  raidetns, 
and  eight  colleges,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  wis^ 
AcheuL  La  Mennais  in  vain  endeavored  to  gain  tk 
Jesuits  for  his  revolutionary  ideaa.  As  all  the  fibo^ 
parties,  and  even  many  Legitimists,  like  coont  MoiAii- 
sier,  united  for  combating  the  Jesuits,  royal  on&usce 
of  July  16, 1828,  took  from  the  Jesuits  aU  their  sAvk 
and  limited  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  boys'  sotbo- 
ries  to  20,000.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  Sssehri 
all  the  houses  of  the  order,  and  drove  all  the  mesibo^ 
out  of  France ;  but  gradually  many  returned,  and  Bi* 
vignan,  in  Paris,  gained  the  reputadon  of  being  on  ^ 
the  first  pulpit  orators  of  his  country.  On  mMko  <i 
Thiers,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1845,  reqoestel  ue 
government  to  abolish  the  order  in  France;  but  \k 
government  preferred  to  send  a  special  ambafeai^ 
(Rossi)  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  the  suppreseka  d 
the  Jesuits  from  the  pope.  Gregory  XVI  decK«<i  a 
make  any  direct  concessions,  but  the  general  of  the  iv- 
der  deemed  it  best  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  a 
France  in  order  to  evade  the  storm  rising  against  tk 
order.  The  revolution  of  1848,  the  goveramem  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  revolution  of  1870,  left  tbas 
undisturbed,  and  they  were  allowed  to  erect  a  oocskki* 
able  number  of  colleges  in  the  four  provinces  into  wlock 
France  is  divided.  In  England  the  Jesuits  ctx^ia^ 
after  the  abolition  of  the  order,  to  live  in  onumcn.  Ib 
1790  they  received  from  Thomas  WeW  the  castk  of 
Stonyhurst,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  mod  pepdff 
educational  institutions  of  the  English  Roman  Cath^^es. 
In  1803  they  were  allowed  to  join  the  Russian  tracct 
of  the  order.  In  Belgium  the  Fathers  of  the  F«ii* 
joined  in  1814  the  restored  order.  The  Dutch  go«rft- 
ment  expelled  the  Jesuits,  but  they  returned  after  tie 
Belgian  revolution  of  1880,  and  soon  becsnie  rerr  bs- 
merous.  The  Jesuits  who  in  1820  had  been  expefiei 
from  Russia,  came  to  Gallida,  and  opened  coDfqgr^  * 
Tamopol  and  Lemberg.  Others  were  called  lo  Hm- 
gary  by  the  archbishop  of  Colocza,  and  father  Lasdn 
made  his  appearance  in  Vienna.  As  they  seemed  the 
special  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  &a^ 
ily,  they  gained  a  great  influence,  and  were,  as  ia  ^ 
other  countries,  regarded  by  the  Liberal  p«ty  as  ttj 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  religious  and  cinl  Bbfttr, 
They  were  therefore  expdled  by  the  revolntioB  ofl^ 
but  returned  again  when  the  revolutionaiv  nMyv»«E 
was  subdued,  and  received  from  the  Austrim  gtwm- 
ment  in  1857  the  theological  faculty  of  the  lTiiive5*y 
of  Innspruck.  To  Switseriand  eight  Fatbera  of  A? 
Fsdth  were  in  1806  called  ftom  Rome  by  ^ 
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ment  of  Talau.  They  soon  broke  off  the  connection 
with  Baccanari,  and  in  1810  were  incorporated  with  the 
Bodety  in  Rnasia.  After  the  restoration  of  the  order, 
they  soon  established  colleges  in  other  Catholic  cantons, 
particularly  in  Freiburg,  Lucerne,  and  Schwytz.  When 
the  gOTemment  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  on  Oct.  24, 
1844,  resolved  to  place  the  episcopal  seminary  of  the 
city  uf  Lucerne  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  two 
rolnnteer  expeditions  (Dec  1844,  and  March,  1845) 
nrere  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
{orerment  of  Lucerne,  but  both  were  unsuccessful.  As 
Dost  of  the  Protestant  cantons  demanded  the  expulsion 
)f  the  Jesuits  from  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  those  can- 
ons which  either  had  called  Jesuits  to  canUnial  institu- 
ioDS  or  which  patronized  them  (namely.  Lucerne,  Uri, 
khwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Freibuig,  and  Yalais) 
itrengthened  a  separate  alliance  (the  "  Sonderbund"), 
rhich  had  already  been  formed  in  1843,  and  appointed 
I  council  of  war  for  the  emergency  of  a  civil  conflict, 
[n  September,  1847,  the  Federal  Diet  decreed  the  disso- 
ntion  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jes- 
lits,  and  when  the  seven  cantons  refused  submission,  the 
Sonderbund  war  broke  out,  which,  in  November,  1847, 
nded  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the  expul- 
lioa  of  the  Jesuits.  The  revised  federal  constitution 
>f  Switzerland  forbids  the  establishment  of  any  Jesuit 
ettleroent.  From  the  German  States,  with  the  excep- 
ion  of  Austria,  the  Jesuits  remained  excluded  until  the 
evolutionary  movements  of  1848  established  the  prin- 
aple  of  religious  liberty,  and  gained  for  them  admission 
0  all  the  states,  in  particular  to  Prussia,  whexe  they  es- 
ablished  in  rapid  succession  houses  in  Munster,  Pader- 
K>m,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Treves, 
ud  other  cities.  They  gained  a  considerable  influence 
n  the  Catholic  population  in  particular  by  holding 
Kunerons  missions  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

The  membership  of  the  order,  during  the  period  from 
1841  to  1866,  increased  from  8666  to  8155.  At  the  be- 
,aiming  of  1867  the  numerical  strength  of  the  order  was 
B  follows: 


AuiiUnt's  District. 

Province. 

Mmnbn.|  Prieats. 

L  lialy 

1.  Rome 

4S» 
852 
222 
202 
223 
448 
602 
185 
668 
263 
666 
660 
702 
546 
492 
708 
18 
812 
167 
28S 
264 

245 

194 

141 

173 

128 

160 

260 

70 

260 

95 

224 

806 

816 

271 

144 

188 

10 

151 

77 

80 

76 

IGcrmauy 

2.  Naples  (scattered). . 

3.  Sicily  (scattered). . . 

4.  Turin  (scattered). . . 

5.  Venice  (scattered).. 
1.  Austria 

2.  Belgium 

8.  Gamcla 

4.  Germany 

5.  Holland 

8.  France. 

1.  Champagne. 

2.  Paris 

8.  Lvons. 

4.  Tonlouse 

4.  Spain 

1.  Aragon  (scattered). 

2.  Castile  ^scattered). 

3.  Mexico  (scattered). 
I.  Eneland 

&  England 

2.  Ireland 

3.  Maryland 

4.  Missonri 

Total,  21  provinces,  8831  members  (3568  priests,  2332 
cbolastics,  and  2436  brothers). 

VI.  The  Labors  of  the  Order  in  ike  Missionary  Fidd, 
-From  the  beginning  of  the  order,  the  extension  of  the 
inarch  of  Rome  in  pagan  countries  constituted  one  of 
he  chief  aims  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  zeal  In  this  fleld 
fas  all  the  greater,  as  they  hoped  that  here  the  losses 
aflicted  upon  the  Church  by  Protestantism  would  be 
acre  than  balanced  by  new  gains.  The  energy  which 
hey  have  displayed  as  foreign  missionaries  is  recognised 
nt  aU  ades;  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of 
nany  of  their  members,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
nvtyrdom  of  about  800  of  the  order,  has  also  met  with 
Reserved  recognition  even  among  Protestants.  On  the 
*ther  hand,  within  their  own  Cliurch,  charges  were 
ntmght  against  Jesuit  missions,  as  a  class,  that  they 
feccived  candidates  for  baptism  too  easily,  and  without 
tuvmg  sufficient  proofs  of  their  real  oonversion,  and 


that  they  were  too  accommodating  to  pagan  views  and 
customs.  These  charges  led  to  long  controversies  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  other  monastic  orders^  and  to 
several  decisions  of  the  popes  against  them.  In  India, 
the  first  missionary  ground  occupied  by  the  Jesuits, 
Xavier  and  his  companions,  Camero  and  Mansilla,  in- 
duced a  large  number  of  natives  to  join  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Li  Travaucore  forty  churches  had  to  be  built 
for  the  converts,  and  Francis  Xavier  is  reported  to  have 
baptized  10,000  pagans  within  one  month.  As  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  mission 
was  the  rigid  caste  system,  the  Jesuits  concluded  to  let 
some  members  of  the  order  adopt  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  others  that  of  other  castes.  According- 
ly, the  Jesuits  Fernandez,  De  Nobili,  and  others  began 
to  practice  the  painful  penances  of  the  Brahmins,  en- 
deavored even  to  outdo  them  in  the  ligor  of  these  pen- 
ances, and  thus,  making  the  people  believe  that  they 
were  Brahmins,  or  Indians  of  other  castes,  they  made  in 
some  districts  considerable  progress.  The  Catholic  con- 
gregations in  Madura,  Carnate,  Mogar,  and  Ceylon  are 
said  to  have  numbered  a  native  population  of  upwards 
of  150,000.  Japan  was  also  visited  by  Francis  Xavier, 
who  arrived  there  with  two  other  missionaries  in  1549. 
They  gained  the  favor  of  several  Dairoios,  and,  with 
their  efficient  aid)  made  considerable  progress.  In  1575 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  was  estimated  at  40,000 ; 
in  1582  three  Christian  Daimios  sent  ambassadors  to 
pope  Gregory  XIII ;  in  1618  they  had  houses  of  pro- 
fe^ed  at  Nagasaki,  Miaoo,  and  Fidiata,  colleges  at  Na- 
gasaki and  Arima,  and  residences  at  Oasaca  and  seven 
other  places.  During  the  persecution  which  broke  out 
in  the  17th  century  and  extirpated  Christianity,  more 
than  a  hundred  members  of  the  order  perished,  together 
with  more  than  a  million  of  native  Christians.  The 
first  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  were  the  Jesuits 
Roger  and  Ricd.  The  latter  and  several  of  his  success- 
ors, in  particular  father  Adam  Schall,  gained  considera- 
ble influence  upon  the  emperors  by  means  of  their 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  Chinese  literature,  and  the 
number  of  those  whom  they  admitted  to  the  Church 
was  estimated  as  early  as  1668  at  300,000.  They  show- 
ed, however,  so  great  an  accommodation  with  regard  to 
the  pagan  customs  that  they  were  denounced  in  Rome 
by  other  missionaries,  and  several  popes,  in  particular 
Benedict  XIY,  condemned  their  practices.  In  Cochin 
€!hina  the  first  Jesuits  arrived  in  1614,  in  Tunkin  in 
1627.  In  both  countries  they  succeeded,  in  spite  of 
cruel  persecutions,  in  establishing  a  number  of  congre- 
gations which  survived  the  downfall  of  the  wder.  They 
met  with  an  equal  success  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  the  Marianas;  but  their  labors  on  the  Caroline  Isl- 
ands were  a  failure.  Their  labors  in  Ab3r8sinia,  Moroc- 
co, and  other  parts  of  Africa,  likewise,  did  not  produce 
any  lasting  results.  Congo  and  Angola  were  nominally 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Jesuit  and  other  missiona- 
ries, but  even  Roman  Catholic  writers  must  admit  that 
the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  population  differed  but 
little  from  paganism,  into  which  they  easily  relapsed  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  without  European  mis- 
sionaries. In  1549,  Ignatius  Loyola,  at  the  request  of 
king  John  III  of  Portugal,  sent  Emanuel  de  Nobrega 
and  four  other  Jesuits  to  Brazil,  where  they  gathered 
many  man-eating  Indians  in  villages,  and  civilized 
them.  Among  the  many  Jesuits  who  followed  these 
pioneer  missionaries,  Joseph  de  Anchieta  (f  1597)  and 
the  celebrated  pulpit  orator  Anthony  Vieira  (about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century)  are  the  most  noted.  Among 
the  Jesuits  who  labored  in  the  American  provinces  of 
Spain  was  Peter  Claver,  who  is  said  to  have  baptized 
more  than  300,000  negroes,  and  is  called  the  apostle  of 
the  negroes.  In  1586  they  were  called  by  the  bishop 
of  Tucuman  to  Paraguay,  which  soon  became  the  most 
prosperous  of  all  their  missions.  The  Christian  tribes 
were  gathered  by  the  missionaries  into  the  so-called 
missions,  and  in  1736  the  tribe  of  the  Guaranis  alone 
numbered  in  thirty-two  towns  from  30,000  to  40,000 
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ffloilies.  When,  in  1753,  the  SpaniArds  ceded  seven 
redactions  to  Portugal,  and  80,000  Indians  were  ordered 
to  leave  their  villages,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. In  Mexico  the  Jesuits  joined  in  1572  the 
other  monastic  orders  in  the  missionary  work.  They 
directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  unsubdued  tribes, 
and  in  1680  numbered  500  missionaries  in  70  missionary 
stations.  The  Jesuit  Salvatierra  and  his  companion 
Pacolo  in  1697  gained  firm  footing  in  California,  where 
they  gradually  established  sixteen  stations.  In  New 
California,  which  was  first  discovered  by  the  Jesuit 
Kuhn,  they  encountered  more  than  usual  obstacle  but 
gradually  the  numbe^  of  their  stations  rose  to  fourteen. 
In  Florida  they  met  with  hardly  any  success.  In  New 
France,  where  the  first  Jesuit  missionary  appeared  in 
1611,  father  Brebeuf  became  the  first  apostle  of  the  Hu- 
rons.  The  Abenakis  were  fully  Christianized  in  1689 ; 
subsequently  nearly  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Illinois,  on 
the  Mississippi,  was  baptized.  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  inducing  a  num- 
ber of  Greeks  and  Armenians  to  recognise  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  pope.  Afler  the  restoration  of  the  order  the 
Jesuits  resumed  their  missionary  labors  with  great  zeal. 
VII.  The  Work  at  ^owc— While  abroad  the  order 
was  endeavoring  to  extend  the  territory  of  the  Church, 
their  task  at  home  was  to  check  the  further  progress  of 
Protestantism,  and  every  other  form  of  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  become  within  the  Church  the 
moat  powerful  organization.  They  regarded  the  pidpit 
as  one  of  the  best  means  to  establish  an  influence  over  the 
mass  of  the  Catholic  people,  and  many  members  gained 
considerable  reputation  as  pulpit  orators.  Bourdaloue, 
Ravignan,  and  Felix  in  France,  Scgneri  in  Italy,  Tolet 
in  Spain,  Yieyra  in  Portugal,  were  regarded  as  among 
the  best  pulpit  orators  in  those  countries ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  effect  of  their  preaching  was  more  sensational 
than  lasting.  In  order  to  train  the  youth  in  the  princi- 
ples of  rigid  ultramontanism,the  constitution  of  the  order 
enjoined  upon  the  members  to  cultivate  with  particular 
zeal  catechctica.  A  large  number  of  catechisms  were  ac- 
cordingly compiled  by  Jesuit  authors,  among  which  those 
of  Canisius  and  cardinal  Bellarmine  gained  the  greatest 
reputation  and  the  widest  circulation.  In  modem  times 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  catechism  of  the  Jesuit 
Deharbe  by  the  ultramontane  bishops  is  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  revival 
of  ultramontane  principles  among  the  German  people. 
As  confessors,  the  Jesuits  were  famous  for  their  indul- 
gent and  lax  conduct  not  only  towards  licentious  princes, 
but  towards  all  who,  in  their  opinion,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  benefit  the  order.  In  their  works  on  moral  theol- 
ogy they  developed  a  comparatively  new  branch,  cas- 
uistry ;  and  many  of  their  writers  developed  on  the 
theory  of  Probabilism  (q.  v.)  ideas  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  Church  indignantly  repudiated  as  dangerous  in- 
novations, and  which,  in  some  instances,  even  the  popes 
deemed  it  necessary  to  censure.  In  order  to  effect  among 
their  adherents  as  strict  an  organization  as  the  order 
itself  possessed,  so-called  "  congregations"  were  formed 
among  their  students,  and  among  all  classes  of  society, 
who  obeyed  the  directions  of  the  order  as  absolutely  as 
its  own  members.  Wherever  there  were  or  are  houses 
of  Jesuits,  there  is  a  Jesuitic  party  among  the  laity 
which  pursues  the  same  aims  as  the  order.  Thus  the 
Jesuits  have  become  a  power  wherever  they  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fanati- 
cism invariably  coimected  with  their  movements  has 
always  and  naturally  produced  against  them  a  spirit  of 
bittem^s  and  hatred  which  has  never  manifested  itself 
to  the  same  degree  against  any  other  institution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  importance  of  schools 
for  gaining  an  influence  upon  society  was  appreciated 
by  the  Jesuits  more  highly  than  had  ever  before  been 
the  case  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  their  educational  institutions  was  the  Roman 
College  (jCoUegium  Jiomanum),    Paul  IV  conferred  upon 


it  in  1556  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  univcraty;  Gitf- 
ory  XIII,  in  1581,  a  princely  dotation.  In  1584  it  im- 
bered  2107  pupils.  Eight  of  ita  pupils  (UitanVlIl 
Innocent  X,  Clement  IX,  Clement  X,  Innocent  XIL 
Clement  XI,  Iimocent  XIII,  and  Clement  XII)  mnM 
the  papal  throne;  several  others  (AlovBius  ofGoangi. 
Camillus  of  Lellis,  Leonardo  of  Porto  Mauiizio)  voe 
enrolled  among  the  canonized  saints.  In  1710  the  J» 
uits  conferred  the  academical  degrees  at  24  DQiTenatis 
and  612  colleges,  and  157  boarding-achools  were  mtdv 
their  management.  After  the  restoration  of  the  onk 
the  Jesuits  displayed  the  same  zeal  in  estalME^ 
schools  and  colleges,  and  have  revived  tlieir  Rpotatb 
of  strict  disciplinarians,  who  know  how  to  cuib  the  ii3> 
petuofiity  and  passions  of  youth ;  but  neither  in  the  kt* 
mer  nor  in  the  present  period  of  their  history  btve  th^r 
been  able  to  raise  one  of  their  schools  to  that  depr«  of 
eminence  which,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Geram 
universities,  must  be  admitted  by  friend,  and  foe.  Ik 
number  of  writers  which  the  order  has  produced  ism)- 
mense.  As  early  as  1608  Rit>adeneyni  published  a  di- 
alogue of  the  writers  of  the  order  containing  167  psj?*. 
Alegambe  (1643)  and  Southwell  (1G75)  extended  it  istj 
a  -large  volume  in  folio.  More  recently  the  BeJpn 
Jesuits  Augustine  and  Aloys  de  Backer  b^in  ttlUi^- 
raphy  of  the  onler,  which,  though  not  yet  comptoi 
numbered  in  1870  seven  volimaes  (quarto).  A  nev  ra- 
tion of  this  work,  to  be  published  in  three  ^-clame^^ii 
folio),  b  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  fcJlu^iE^ 
writers  of  the  order  belong  among  those  who  aielt$t 
known :  Bellarmine,  Less,  Molina,  Petavius,  Soarez.  To- 
let,  Yasquez,  Maldonat,  Salmeron,  Cornelius  a  Lipuk. 
Hardouin,  Labbc,  Sirmond,  the  BoUandists,  lia^ii. 
Perrone,  Passaglia,  Gur>',  Secchi  (astronomer).  (^ 
recently  the  order  has  also  attempted  to  establish  its  I'Vii 
organs  in  the  province  of  periodical  literature.  Pntfia- 
tions  of  this  kind  are  the  semi-monthly  Civilta  Catk&a 
of  Rome,  which  is  generally  r^arded  as  the  most  difie^ 
expounder  of  the  principles  of  the  mc^t  advanced  olm- 
montane  school ;  Etudes  historiques  of  France.  Tht  Mi^^ 
in  England,  and  the  Stimmen  von  Maria  iMaei  (a  ncr:^ 
ly  published  by  the  Jesuits  of  Maria  Laach  since  Ai^:e<^ 
1871)  in  Germany. 

VIII.  Some  Errors  conctrmng  the  JcsuiU.—As  ik 
Jesuits,  by  their  systematic  fanaticism,  provoked  a  ^^ 
lent  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  opponents  c^  vHta- 
montane  Catholicism,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  (^ 
occasionally  groundless  charges  were  brought  agss^ 
them,  and  that  some  of  these  were  readily  be&Tfri 
Among  the  erroneous  charges  which  at  <»ie  time  haif 
had  a  wide  circulation,  but  from  which  the  best  h^ 
rians  now  acquit  them,  are  the  following:  1.  That  tb^ 
are  responsible  for  the  sentiments  contadned  in  the  ^ 
mous  volume  MonUa  Secreia  (^  v.).  [This  woA  w» 
not  written  by  a  Jesuit,  but  is  a  {j^tirn  the  axiih(s  'i 
which  was,  however,  as  familiar  yrifiJiht  nwrmJCBS 
of  the  Jesuits  as  with  their  history  (ee^^ve9ekr,Kirth' 
engesch.  iii,  2,  656  sq.).  2.  That  the  suj^fiior  of  the  «- 
der  has  the  power  to  order  a  member  to  oflnacit  a  sic 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  ptaeage  ^  ^ 
constitution  on  which  the  charge  is  based/(riflis  ^  **• 
bis  nuUas  canstituiiones  dedarationes  vtl  ar^foerm  iSr* 
vivendi  posse  obligati<mem  ad  peccatunn  indwmt,  *ba 
Superior  CAJuberei)  has  been  misundersnood.  S-Th* 
the  order  holds  to  the  maxim  that "  tlie  cm  jas*"^/^ 
means.'^  Although  many  works  of  Jesuit* ^I*^***' 
lar  those  on  'tyraimicide)  were  well  calculitai  **  ®*^ 
such  an  opinion  into  the  minds  of  the  readtj'^  ^"^ 
has  never  expressly  taught  it. 

IX.  Literature* — The  number  of  works  on 
is  legion.    The  titles  of  most  may  be  found,  i 
Bibliographie  hist,  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus    (I> 
The  most  important  work  in  favor  of  the  Jcs^ui 
tineau-Joly,  Hist,  de  la  Comp,  de  Jesus  (ftd.  ed.  X* 
6  vols.).    The  best  that  has  been  written  on  tlie  7 
are  the  chapters  concerning  the  Jesuits  in  Ranked 
on  the  Roman  popes.     (A.  J.  S.)  i 
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Jes'tmin  (Isa.  xliv,  2).    See  Jeshukux. 

Je'sufl  ('Iijcroucj  Gen^  Dat,  and  Voc.  -o?,  Ace  -ovv] 
torn  the  Heb.  ?^13;?,  Yeshu'd,  « Jeshua"  or  "Joshua;" 
Syr.  Yeshujf  the  name  of  several  persons  (besides  our 
Saviour)  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  and  Jo- 
Eephus.  For  a  discussion  of  the  full  import  and  applica- 
tion of  the  name,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  Joshua  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esdr.  vii,  87 ; 
Ecclus.  xhri,  1 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  55 ;  Acts  vii,  45 ;  Heb.  iv,  8 ; 
90  also  Josephus,  passim). 

2.  Joshua,  or  Jeshua  (q.  v.)  the  priest,  the  son  of 
Jehozadak  (1  Esdr.  v,  5, 8, 24, 48, 56, 68, 70 ;  vi,  2 ;  Lx,  19; 
Ecclus.  xlix,  12 ;  so  also  Josephus,  Ant,  xi,3, 10  sq.). 

3.  Jeshua  (q.  v.)  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  v,  58;  ix,  48). 

4.  JESUS,  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  ('I^ffovc  woe 
liipdx;  Vulgate  Jesus  JiHus  Sirach)^  is  described  in  the 
text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1, 27)  as  the  author  of  that  book, 
which  in  the  Sept.,  and  generally  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
is  called  by  his  name — the  Wisdom  o/Jfsus,  the  Son  of 
Strachf  or  simply  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach^  but  in  the 
Western  churches,  after  the  Vulgate,  the  Book  ofEccle- 
riasticus.  The  same  passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  internal  character  of  the  book  con- 
firms its  Palestinian  origin.  The  name  Jesus  was  of 
frequent  occurrence  (see  above),  and  was  often  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  Jason  (see  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  6, 1). 
In  the  apocrj'phal  list  of  the  seventy-two  commissioners 
sent  byEleazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs  twice  (Aristophanes, 
UisL  ap.  Hody,  De  Text,  p.  vii),  but  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est  ground  for  connecting  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus 
with  either  of  the  persons  there  mentioned.  The  vari- 
ous conjectures  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  son  of  Sirach  from  the  contents  of  his  book — 
as,  for  instance,  that  he  was  a  priest  (from  vii,  29  sq. ; 
xlv;  xlix,l),  or  a  physician  (from  xxxviii,  1  sq.) — are 
equally  unfounded.  The  evidences  of  a  date  B.C.  cir. 
810-270,  are  as  follows :  1.  In  ch.  xliv,  1-1,21,  the  praises 
of  the  ancient  worthies  are  extolled  down  to  the  time 
of  Simon,  who  is  doubtless  Simon  I,  or  "  the  Just"  (B.C. 
370-300).  2.  The  Talmud  most  distinctly  describes  the 
woric  of  Ben-Sira  as  the  oldest  of  the  apocryphal  books 
(oomp.  Tosefoth  Idavnj  ch.  ii).  3.  It  had  a  general  cur- 
rency, and  was  quoted  at  least  as  early  as  the  2d  centu- 
ry B.C.  (comp.  A  both,  i,  5 ;  Jerusalem  Nazter^  v,  8),  which 
^ws  that  it  must  have  existed  a  considerable  period  to 
hare  obtained  such  circulation  and  respect;  and,  4.  In  the 
description  of  these  great  men,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  book,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  those  Ha- 
gadic  legends  about  the  national  worthies  which  were 
80  rife  and  numerous  in  the  second  centurj*  before  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  "  38th  year  of 
king  Euergetes"  (translator's  prologue)  argues  a  later 
date.    See  Ecclesiacticus. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach"  was  cele- 
brated under  the  name  oT  Ben-Sira  as  a  writer  of  prov- 
erbs, and  some  of  those  which  have  been  preserved  offer 
a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in  Ecclesiasticus;  but 
in  the  course  of  time  a  later  compilation  was  substituted 
for  the  original  work  of  Ben-Sira  (Zunz). 

According  to  the  first  prolc^ue  to  the  book  of  Eccle- 

aastictis,  taken  from  the  Synopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Atha- 

jadiis  (iv,  377,  ed.  Migne),  the  translator  of  the  book 

)ore  the  same  name  as  the  author  of  it.     If  this  conjec- 

ure  were  true,  a  genealogy  of  the  following  form  would 

jiult :  I-  Sirach.     2.  Jesus,  son  (father)  pf  Sirach  (aw- 

or  of  the  book).    3.  Sirach.    4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach 

\yindator  of  the  book).    It  is,  however,  most  likely 

^     «t  the  last  chapter, "  The  prayer  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 

, .  lecA,"  gave  occasion  to  this  conjecture.    The  prayer 

''  attributed  to  the  translator,  and  then  the  table  of 

•n  followed  necessarily  from  the  title  attached 

the  history  and  personal  character  of  Ben-Sira, 
^^^  t  be  gathered  from  his  book,  as  it  is  the  only 
^  ,jgilt^f  of  information  which  we  possess  upon  the  sub- 
■>^        Jl  Like  all  his  co-religionists,  he  was  trained  from 


his  early  life  to  fear  and  love  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
He  travelled  much  both  by  land  and  sea  when  he  grew 
up,  and  was  in  frequent  perils  (Ecclus.  xxxiv,  11, 12). 
Being  a  diligent  student,  and  having  acquired  much 
practical  knowledge  from  his  extensive  travels,  he  was 
intrusted  with  some  office  at  court,  and  his  enemies,  who 
were  jealous  of  him,  maligned  him  before  the  king, 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life  (Ii,  6, 7).  To  us,  howev- 
er, his  religious  life  and  sentiments  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  they  describe  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  during  the  period  elapsing  between  the  ().  and  N. 
Test  Though  deeply  penetrated  with  the  fear  of  God, 
which  he  declared  was  the  only  glory  of  man,  rich,  no- 
ble, or  poor  (x,  22-24),  still  the  whole  of  Ben-Sira's  te- 
nets may  be  described  as  limited,  and  are  as  follows : 
Resignation  to  the  dealings  of  Providence  (xi,  21-25) ; 
to  seek  truth  at  the  cost  of  life  (iv,  28) ;  not  to  use  much 
babbling  in  prayer  (vii,  14) ;  absolute  obedience  to  par- 
ents, which  in  the  sight  of  God  atones  for  sins  (iii,  1-16 ; 
vii,  27, 28);  humUity  (iii,  17-19;  x,  7-18, 28);  kindness 
to  domestics  (iv,  80;  vii,  20, 21;  xxxiii,  30, 31) ;  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  (iv,  1-9) ;  to  act  as  a  father  to  the  father- 
less, and  a  husband  to  the  widow  (iv,  10);  to  visit  the 
sick  (vii,  85) ;  to  weep  with  them  that  weep  (\-ii,  84) ; 
not  to  rejoice  over  the  death  of  even  the  greatest  ene- 
my (\ni,  7),  and  to  forgive  sins  as  we  would  be  forgiven 
(xxviii,  2, 3).  He  has  nothing  in  the  whole  of  his  book 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  judgment, 
the  existence  of  spirits,  or  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah. 
— Smith ;  Kitto.     See  Sikach. 

5.  See  Barabbas. 

6.  (Col.  iv,  11).    See  Justus. 

JESUS  is  also  the  name  of  several  persons  mention- 
ed by  Josephus,  especially  in  the  pontitical  ranks.  See 
High-priest. 

1.  A  high-priest  displaced  by  Antiochus  Epiphaues 
to  nmke  room  for  Onias  {^Ant,  xii,  6, 1 ;  xv,  3, 1). 

2.  The  son  of  Pl^abct,  deprived  by  Herod  of  the  high- 
priesthood  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  o^vn  father-in- 
law  Simon  {Ant,  xv,  9, 4). 

8.  Son  of  Sie,  Successor  of  Eleazar  (^Ant,  xvii,  13, 1). 

4.  The  son  of  Damnteus,  made  high-priest  by  Agrip- 
pa  in  place  of  Ananus  (^n/.  xx,  9, 1). 

5.  The  son  of  Gamaliel,  and  successor  of  the  preceding 
in  tlie  high-priesthood  {^Ani,  xx,  9, 4 ;  compare  War,  iv, 
4,8). 

6.  Son  of  Ananus,  a  plebeian,  and  the  utterer  of  the 
remarkable  doom  against  Jerusalem,  which  was  fulfilled 
during  the  last  siege  simultaiaeously  with  his  own  death 
( War,  vi,  5, 3). 

7.  A  priest,  son  of  Thebuthus,  who  surrendered  to  Ti- 
tus the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple  (  War,  vi,  8, 3). 

8.  Son  of  Sepphias,  one  of  the  chief  priests  and  gov- 
ernor of  Tiberias  (  War,  ii,  20, 4). 

9.  Son  of  Saphat,  a  ringleader  of  the  Sicarii  during 
the  last  war  M'ith  the  Bomans  (  War,  iii,  9, 7). 

Jesus  Christ  ('Ij7<yoi;c  Xpiffrdf,  '\7\c0vQ  b  Xpto- 
t6q  ;  sometimes  by  Paul  in  the  reverse  order  "  Christ 
Jesus''),  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  This  double  designa- 
tion is  not,  like  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark,  Joscs  Barna- 
bas, composed  of  a  name  and  a  surname,  but,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  Simon  Magus,  Bar-Jesus  Elymas,  of  a  prop- 
er name  and  an  official  title.  Jrsi's  was  our  Lord's 
proper  name,  just  as  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  the 
proper  names  of  three  of  his  disciples.  To  distinguish 
our  Lord  from  others  bearing  the  name,  he  was  termed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (John  xviii,  7,  etc.,  strictly  Jesus  the 
Nazarene,'ltjoovQ  6  ^a^Hufpaiog),  and  Jesus  the  son  of 
Joseph  (John  vi,  42,  etc.). 

I.  Import  of  the  name. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Jesus  is  the  Greek  form  of  a  Hebrew  name,  which  had 
been  borne  by  two  illustrious  individuals  in  former  pe- 
riods of  the  Jewish  history — the  successor  of  Moses  and 
introducer  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land  (Exod.xxiv, 
13),  and  the  high-priest  who,  along  with  Zerubbabel 
j  (Zech.  iii,  1),  took  so  active  a  parti  in  the  re-establish- 
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ment  of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Its  orig- 
inal and  full  form  is  Jehoahua  (Numb,  xiii,  16).  By 
contraction  it  became  Joshua,  or  Jfshua ;  and  when 
tranrferred  into  Greek,  by  taking  the  termination  char- 
acteristic of  that  language,  it  assumed  the  form  Jesus, 
It  is  thus  that  the  names  of  the  illustrious  individuals 
referred  to  are  uniformly  written  in  the  8ept^  and  the 
iirst  of  them  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
by  this  name  (Acts  vii,  46 ;  Heb.  iv,  8). 

The  original  name  of  Joshua  was  ffoshea  (^^i^^ 
sacing)^  as  appears  in  Numb,  xiii,  8,  16,  which  was 
changed  by  Moses  into  Jehoshua  (5^1?!%  JeAoraA  is  his 
salcation),  as  appears  in  Numb,  xiii,  16 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  27, 
being  elsewhere  Anglicized  "  Joshua.**  After  the  exile 
he  is  called  by  the  abridged  form  of  this  name,  Jeshua 
(Ji^^^i  id.)t  whence  the  Greek  name  'IrjffovQy  by  which 
this  is  always  represented  in  the  Sept.  This  last  Heb. 
form  dilTers  little  from  the  abstract  noun  from  the  same 
root,  n^^l'j'^,  yeshuah%  ddiverance,  and  seems  to  have 

been  understood  as  equivalent  in  import  (see  Matt,  i,  22 ; 
comp.  Ecclus.  xl\n,  1). 

The  ♦*  name  of  Jesus"  (Phil,  ii,  10)  is  not  the  name  Je- 
sus, but "  the  name  above  every  name"  (ver.  9) ;  L  e.  the 
supreme  dignity  and  authority  with  which  the  Father 
has  invested  Jesus  Christ  as  the  reward  of  his  disinter- 
ested exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  divine  glory  and  hu- 
man happiness;  and  the  bowing  iv  nji  dvofian  'Irjffov 
is  obviously  not  an  external  mark  of  homage  when  the 
name  Jesus  is  pronounced,  but  the  inward  sense  of  awe 
find  submission  to  him  who  is  riused  to  a  station  so  ex- 
alted. 

The  conferring  of  this  name  on  our  Lord  was  not  the 
result  of  accident,  or  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
but  was  the  effect  of  a  direct  divine  onler  (Luke  i,31 ; 
ii,21),  as  indicative  of  his  saving  function  (Matt,  i,  21). 
Like  the  other  name  fmmanuel  (q.  v.),  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily import  the  divine  character  of  the  wearer.  This, 
however,  clearly  results  from  the  attributes  given  in  the 
same  connection,  and  is  plainly  taught  in  numerous  pas- 
Mges  (see  especially  Rom.  1^8,4;  Lx,  5). 

For  the  import  and  application  of  the  name  Chbist, 
see  Messiah. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  name  Jesus,  inclufling 
many  fanciful  etymologies  and  explanations,  with  their 
refutation,  see  Gresenius,  Tkes.  Hd).  ii,  582 ;  Simon.  Onom, 
V.  T.  p.  519  sq.;  Fritzsche^  De  nomine  Jesu  (Freiburg, 
1705);  Clodius,  De  nom,  Chr.  et  Maria  Arabicis  (Lips. 
1724) ;  Hotringer,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  153, 157 ;  Seelen,  Med- 
itat.exef;,ii,4ld;  Thiess,ALrtr.(7offim«i/.ii,895;  A-Pfeif- 
fer,  De  nomine  JesUy  in  his  treatise  De  Talmude  Judao- 
rumy  p.  177  sq. ;  Baumgartcn,  Betrackt.  d,  Namens  Jesu 
(Halle,  1736) ;  Chrysander,  De  vera  forma  atque  em- 
phasi  nominis  Jesu  (RinteL  1751) ;  Osiander,  Uarmonia 
Erangelica  (BasiL  1561 ),  lib.  i,  c  6 ;  Chemnitius,  De  nom- 
ine  Jesu,  in  the  Thes.  TheoL  PhUoL  (AmsL  1702),  voL  ii, 
p.  62 ;  Canini,  Disquis,  in  loc  aliq,  N,  T.,  in  the  CrU,  Sac 
ix ;  Gass,  De  utroque  J,  C,  nomine,  Dei  jUii  et  nominis 
(YratistL  1840) ;  and  other  monographs  cited  in  Yolbe- 
ding's  Index,  p.  6, 7 ;  and  in  Hase's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  5L 

II.  Personal  Circumstances  of  our  Lord,  —  (In  this 
branch  of  our  subject  we  largely  translate  from  Winer, 
i,  556  sq.) — 1.  General  View, — The  following  is  a  naked 
statement  of  the  facts  of  his  career  as  they  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  evangelical  narratives,  supposing  them  to 
be  entitled  simply  to  the  credit  due  to  profane  history. 
(For  literature,  see  Volbeding,  p.  56 ;  Hase,  p.  8.)  The 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was  bom  (B.C.  6)  at 
Bethlehem,  near  Jerusalem,  under  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  of  Mary,  at  the  time  betrothed  to  the 
carpenter  (r««ra>v)  Joseph,  and  descended  from  the 
royal  house  of  David  (Alatt.  i,  1  sq. ;  Luke  iii,  23  sq. ; 
comp.  John  vii,  42).  Soon  afler  his  birth  he  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  from  the  murderous  designs  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  a  hasty  flight  into  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Kgypt  (MatL  ii,  13  sq. ;  according  to  the  tradition  at 


Matarea,  see  Etamgd,  infant,  Arab,  c.  24 ;  apparoitlj i 
place  near  old  Heliopolis,  where  is  still  shown  a  vezr 
old  mulberry-tree  under  which  Mary  is  said  to  fagrr 
rested  with  the  babe,  see  Prosp.  Alpio,  Ber,  ^Hp,  i,  ^  p. 
24 ;  Paulns,  SammL  iii,  256  sq. ;  Tiachendoff,  Reisen,  i. 
141  sq. ;  comp.  generally  Ilartmami,  Erdbeackr.  v,  Afti- 
ea,  i,  878  sq.).  See  EgiiTT  ;  Hebod.  But  immediate- 
ly ailer  the  death  of  this  king  his  paienta  reumied  to 
their  own  country,  and  settled  again  (^Lake  i,  26)  is 
Nazareth  (q.  v.),  in  Lower  Galilee  (Matt,  ii,  23;  conp. 
Luke  iv,  16 ;  John  i,  46,  etc),  where  the  youthial  Jesas 
so  rapidly  matured  (Luke  ii,  40, 52),  that  in  his  tvdiftb 
year  the  boy  evinced  at  the  metropolis  traits  of  aa  on- 
common  religious  intelligence,  which  excited  artmiidw 
ment  in  all  the  spectators  (Luke  ii.  41  sq.).  With  t^ 
event  the  history  of  his  youth  concludes  in  the  ccmb- 
ical  gospels,  and  we  next  find  him,  about  the  thiniMh 
year  of  his  age  (A.D.  25),  in  the  neighborhood  oi  tfee 
Dead  Sea,  at  the  Jordan,  where  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  consecrated  for  the  introduction  of  the  oew  <fivme 
dispensation  (j^aoiXna  tov  Oeov)  by  the  ^mbol  of  wa- 
ter baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist  (MatL  in. 
13  sq.;  Mark  i,  9  sq.;  Luke  iii,  21  sq.;  John  i,  32  sq.! 
He  now  began,  after  a  forty-days*  fast  (comp.  1  Kings 
xix,  8)  spent  in  the  wilderness  of  Jadsa  (Matt,  iv,  1-11; 
Mark  i,  12  sq.;  Luke  iv,  1-13)  in  quiet  naeditatim  upoa 
his  mission,  to  publish  openly  in  person  this  ''kingdaa 
of  God,"  by  earnestly  summoning  his  countrymen  to  re- 
pentance, i.  e.  a  fundamental  reformarion  of  their  senti- 
ments and  conduct,  through  a  new  birth  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  iii,  3  sq.).  He  repeatedly  announced  him- 
self as  the  mediator  of  this  diq)ensation,  and  in  pasa- 
ance  of  this  character,  in  correction  of  the  sensual  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  with  reference  to  the  kn^ 
hoped-for  Redeemer  (comp.  Luke  iv,  21X  he  chose  fraa 
among  hb  early  associates  and  Galiliean  couitrymea  t 
small  number  of  faithful  disciples  (Matt,  x),  and  wiih 
them  travelled,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Paschal 
f&ttival  and  during  the  summer  mcmths,  in  varioos  di- 
rections through  Palestine,  seizing  every  opportanity 
to  impress  pure  and  fruitful  religious  sentiments  npaa 
the  populace  or  his  immediate  disciples,  and  to  cnligltt- 
en  them  concerning  his  own  dignity  as  God's  kgate 
(vtoc  roH  Q(ov),  who  should  abolish  the  sacrificial  ser- 
vice, and  teach  a  worship  of  God,  as  the  common  Father 
of  mankind,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (John  iv,  24).  With 
these  expositions  of  doctrine,  which  all  breathe  the  no^ 
blest  practical  spirit,  and  were  so  carefully  adapted  to 
the  capacity  and  apprehension  of  the  hearers  that  ic 
respect  to  clearness,  simplicity,  and  dignified  foccc  they 
are  still  a  pattern  of  true  instruction,  he  coupled,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Old-Testament  prophets,  and  as  his  af^e 
expected  from  the  Messiah,  wonderful  deeds,  especially 
charitable  cures  of  certain  diseases  at  that  time  verv 

• 

prevalent  and  regarded  as  incurable,  but  to  these  he 
himself  appears  to  have  attributed  a  subordinate  value. 
By  this  means  he  gathered  about  him  a  comaderahfe 
company  of  true  adherents  and  thankful  Hianipl*^  chic- 
ly from  the  middle  class  of  the  people  (John  vii,  49; 
and  even  from  the  despicable  publicans,  Matt,  ix,  9  sq.: 
LtUce  V,  27  sq.) ;  for  the  eminent  and  learned  wa«  re- 
pelled by  the  severe  reproofs  which  he  uttered 
their  corrupt  maxims  (Sf ark  xii,  88  sq.),  their 
nious  (Luke  xii,  1 ;  xviii,  9  sq.)  aixuX  hypocritical  punctil- 
iousness (Luke  xi,  39  sq.;  xviii,  9  sq.),  and  againat  their 
prejudices,  as  being  subversive  of  all  true  reUgioa  (Joha 
viii,  33 ;  ix,  16),  as  well  as  by  the  slight  rc^^rd  which 
(in  comparison  with  their  statutes)  he  paid  to  the  Sab- 
bath (John  V,  16) ;  and  as  he  in  no  respect  corresfKifMi- 
ed  to  their  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  full  of  animosi- 
ty, they  made  repeated  attempts  to  seize  his  penoa 
(Mark  xi,  18 ;  John  vii,  30, 44).  At  last  they  succeed 
ed,  by  the  assistance  of  the  traitor  Judas,  in  taking  hiai 
prisoner  in  the  very  capital,  where  he  had  just  partaka 
of  a  parting  meal  in  the  familiar  circle  of  his  friend 
(the  Passover),  upon  which  he  engrafted  the  initiatocy 
rite  of  a  new  covenxmt ;  and  thus,  without  t*ic<»itan^  ggj 
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surprise  on  his  part,  in  surrendering  him  into  the  bands 
of  the  Boman  authorities  as  a  popular  insurvectionist 
He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  crucifixion,  as  be  liad 
often  declared  to  his  disciples  would  be  bis  fate,  and  suf- 
fered himself,  with  calm  resignation,  to  be  led  to  the 
place  of  execution  between  two  malefactors  (on  their 
traditional  names,  see  Thilo,  ApocrypK  i,  580  sq. ;  comp. 
Evang,  wfcmt.  A  rab.  c.  28) ;  but  he  arose  alive  on  the 
third  day  from  the  grave  which  a  grateful  disciple  had 
prepared  for  him,  and  after  tarrying  forty  days  in  the 
midst  of  his  disciples,  during  which  he  confidently  in- 
trusted the  prosecution  of  the  great  work  into  their 
hands,  and  promised  them  the  divine  help  of  a  Paracleto 
{xapaKkriTog)j  he  finally,  according  to  one  of  the  narra- 
tors, soared  away  visibly  into  the  sky  (A.D.  29).  (See 
Volbeding,  p.  6.) 

2.  Sources  of  Information,  —  The  only  trustworthy 
accounts  respecting  Jesus  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
evangelists.  (See  Volbeding,  p.  5.)  See  Gospels,  Spu- 
Bious.  They  exhibit,  it  is  true,  many  chasms  (Causse, 
Dt  raUordbus  oh  quas  non  plura  quam  qua  extant  ad  J, 
C.  vitam  pertineniia  ab  Evotvj,  Uteris  sint  consignata, 
Franckf.  1766),  but  they  wear  the  aspect  of  a  true,  plain, 
lively  narrative.  Only  two  of  these  derive  their  mate- 
rials from  older  traditions,  doubtless  from  the  apostles 
and  companions  of  Jesus;  but  they  were  all  first  written 
down  a  long  time  after  the  occurrences :  hence  it  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  historical  matter  was  even 
at  that  time  no  longer  extuit  in  an  entirely  pure  state 
(since  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  both  in  views 
and  opinions,  are  readily  interchanged  in  an  unscien- 
tifically formed  style) ;  but  that  after  Jesus  had  been  so 
gloriously  proved  to  be  the  Messias,  the  incidents  were 
improved  into  prodi^^es,  cspeciaUy  through  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Old-Testament  prophecies  (Kaiser,  BibL 
TheoL  i,  199  sq.).  Yet  in  the  synoptical  gospels  this 
could  only  be  shown  in  the  composition  and  connection 
of  single  transactions ;  the  facts  themselves  in  the  re- 
spective accounts  agree  too  well  in  time  and  circum- 
stances, and  the  narrators  confine  themselves  too  evi- 
dently to  the  position  of  writers  of  memoirs,  to  allow  the 
supposition  of  a  (conscious)  transformation  of  the  events 
or  any  such  developments  from  Old-Testament  prophe- 
cy: moreover,  if  truth  and  pious  poetry  had  already 
become  mingled  in  the  verbal  traditionary  reports,  the 
eye-witaesses  Matthew  and  John  would  have  known 
well,  in  a  fresh  narration,  how  to  distinguish  between 
each  of  these  elements  with  regard  to  scenes  which  they 
had  themselves  passed  through  (for  memory  and  imag- 
ination were  generally  more  livdy  and  vigorous  among 
the  ancients  than  with  us)  (^r.  v6.  JRationalismuSj  p.  2^ 
>q.;  compare  Heydenreich,  Ueb.  Unztddssiffkeit  rf.  mi/th. 
Auffassung  des  Histor.  im  N.  T.  und  im  Christenth,  Her- 
bom,  1831-5;  see  Hase,  p.  9).  Sooner  would  we  sup- 
pose that  the  fertile-minded  John,  who  wrote  latest,  has 
set  before  us,  not  the  pure  historical  Christ,  but  one 
apprehended  by  faith  and  confounded  with  his  own 
spiritual  conceptions  {Br,  iiber  Rational,  p.  852).  But 
while  it  is  altc^ther  probable  that  even  be,  by  reason 
of  his  individuality  and  spiritual  sympathy  with  Jesus, 
apprehended  and  reflected  the  depth  and  spirituality  of 
his  Master  more  truly  than  the  S3moptical  evangelists, 
who  depict  rather  the  exterior  phenomena  of  his  char- 
acter, at  the  same  time  there  is  actually  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  doctrinal  discourses  of  Jesus  in  John,  either 
in  substance  or  form,  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
Christ  of  the  first  three  evangelists  (see  Heydenreich,  in 
his  Zeitschr,Jiir  Predigermiss.  i,  pt  1  and  2) ;  yet  these 
latter  represent  Jesus  as  speaking  comparatively  seldom, 
and  that  in  more  general  terms,  of  his  exaltation,  dig- 
nity, and  relation  with  the  Father,  whereas  that'  Christ 
would  have  explained  himself  much  more  definitely 
and  fully  upon  a  point  that  could  not  have  remained 
undiscussed,  is  of  itself  probable  (see  Hase,  p.  10).  Hence 
also,  although  we  cannot  believe  that  in  such  represen- 
tations we  are  to  understand  the  identical  words  of 
Christ  to  be  given  (for  while  the  retention  of  all  these 


extended  discourses  in  the  memory  is  improbable,  on 
the  other  hand  a  writing  of  them  down  is  repugnant  to 
the  Jewish  custom),  yet  the  actual  sentiments  of  Jesus 
are  certainly  thus  reported.  (See  further,  Bauer,  Bibl, 
TheoL  N.  T.  ii,  278  sq.;  B.  Crusius,  Bibl  Theol  p.  81 ; 
Fleck,  Otium  theoiog.  lips.  1831 ;  and  generally  Krum- 
macher,  Ueber  den  Geist  und  die  Form  der  evang,  Gesch, 
Lpz.1805;  Eichhom,  i^in^.  i, 689  sq.;  on  the  mythi- 
cism  of  the  evangelists,  see  Gabler,  NeuesH,  thtoL  Joum, 
vii,  396;  Bertholdt,  Theol.  Joum.  v,  235  sq.) 

In  the  Church  fathers,  we  find  very  little  that  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  clearly  historical  tradition, 
but  the  apocryphal  gospels  breathe  a  spirit  entirely  for- 
eign to  historical  truth,  and  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
petty  miracles  (Tholuck,  Glaubwurdigkeity  p.  406  sq. ; 
Ammon,  Leb.  Jesu,  i,  90  sq. ;  compare  Schmidt,  £inl.  ins 
N,  T,  ii,  234  sq.,  and  Biblioth,/,  Krit.  u,  Exegese,  ii,  481 
sq.).  The  passage  of  Josephus  (A  nt,  xviii,  3,  3 ;  see 
Gieseler,  Ecties,  HisL  §  24),  which  Eusebius  {Hist.  EccL 
i,  1 1 ;  Demonstr.  Ev,  iii,  7)  was  the  first  among  Christian 
writers  to  make  use  of,  has  been  shown  (see  Hase,  p.  12), 
although  some  have  ingeniously  striven  to  defend  it 
(see,  among  the  latest,  Bretschneider,  in  his  Diss,  capita 
theolog.  Jud.  dogmat.  e  Joseph)  collect.  Lips.  1812;  Buh- 
mert,  Ueher  des  Jos.  Zeugniss  von  Christo,  Leipz.  1823 ; 
Schodel,  FU  Joseph,  de  J,  Chr,  testatusy  Lips.  1840),  to  be 
partly,  but  not  entirely  spurious  (see  Eichstadt,F^rtaN» 
de  Jesu  Christo  testimonii  avBtvria  quo  jure  nuper  rursus 
defensa  sit,  Jena,  1813 ;  also  his  6  Progr,  m,  einem  avctar, 
1841 ;  Paulus,  in  the  Heidelberg  Jahrb.  1813,  i,  269  sq. ; 
Theile,  in  the  N.  Jcritisch.  Joum,  d.  theolog.  Lit,  ii,  97  2a\,  ; 
Heinichen,  Exc,  1  zu  Euseb.  II.  E,  iii,  331  sq. ;  also  Suppl. 
notarius  ad  Eustbium^  p.  73  sq. ;  Ammon,  Liben  Jesu,  i, 
120  sq.).  See  Josephus.  (See  Volbeding,  p.  6.)  The 
Koran  (q.  v.)  contains  only  palpable  fables  concerning 
Jesus  (Hottinger,  Histor.  Or,  105  sq. ;  Schmidt,  in  his 
Bibl.f.  Krit.  u.  Exegese,  i,  110  sq.;  D'Herbelot,  BiUiotK 
Orientale,  ii,  349  sq. ;  compare  Augusti,  Christologite  Ko^ 
ran  lineanu  Jena,  1799),  and  the  Jewish  History  of  Jesus 
(5^r5t»  nh^l^in,  edit.  Huldrici,Lugd.  Bat.  1703;  and  in 
Wagenseil,  Tela  ign.  Satan.  Altdorf,  1681)  betrays  itself 
as  an  abortive  fabrication  of  Jewish  calumny,  destitute 
of  any  historical  value  (see  Ammon,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  263), 
while  the  allusions  to  Jesus  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Bab- 
bins  have  only  a  polemical  aim  (seeMeelfUhrer,  Jie«w«m 
Talmude,  Altdorf,  1699,  ii,  4 ;  Werner,  Jesus  in  Talntude, 
Stadac,  1731 ;  comp.  Bynaeus,  Be  natali  J.  C.  ii,  4).  (See 
Volbeding,  p.  5.)  The  genuine  Acts  of  Pilate  ("Acta 
Pilati,"  Eusebius,  Chron.  A  rm.  ii,  267 ;  compare  Henke, 
Opusc.  p.  199  sq.)  are  no  longer  extant  [see  Pilate]  ; 
what  we  now  possess  under  this  title  is  a  later  fabrica- 
tion (see  Ammon,  i,  102  sq.).  In  the  Greek  and  Roman 
profane  authors,  Jesus  is  only  incidentally  named  (Taci- 
tus, A  nnal.  xv,  44, 3 ;  Pliny,  Epist.  x,  97 ;  Lamprid.  Vif. 
A  lex.  Set.  c  29, 43 ;  Porphyry,  De  philosoph.  ex.  orac.  in 
Euseb.  Demonstr.  Evang.  iii,  7 ;  Liban.  in  Socr.  Hist.  Ev, 
iii, 23 ;  Ludan, Mors peregr, ell,  13).  On  Suidas, s. v. 
'I»;<Tovf,  see  Walter,  Codex  in  Svida  mendax  de  Jesu 
(Lips.  1724).  Whether  by  Chrestus  in  Suetonius  (Claud, 
p.  25)  is  to  be  understood  Christ,  is  doubted  by  some 
(comp.  Emesti  and  Wolf,  ad  loc ;  see  Claudius),  but 
the  unusual  name  Christus  might  easily  undergo  this 
change  (see  also  Philostr.  Soph,  ii,  11)  in  popidar  refer- 
ence (see  generally  'Eckhar^jNon-Christiimor.  de  Christo 
testimonia,Qued^h.  1737 ;  Koscher, Hist.  Jesu  Christo  ex 
scriptorib.  prof  an,  eruta,  Jena,  1726 ;  Meyer,  Versuch  e, 
Vertheid.  u.  Erldut,  der  Geschichte  Jesu  u.  d.  Apostol.  a, 
griech,  u.  rdm.  Profanscrib.  Hannov.  1805;  FronmUller, 
in  the  Studien  der  wUrtemb.  GeistL  x,  1.  On  the  Jesus 
of  the  book  of  Sirach,  xliii,  25,  see  Seelen,  De  Jesu  in  Jesu 
Sirac.frustra  qucssiio,  Lubec  1724 ;  also  in  his  Medii, 
exeg,  i,  207  sq.). 

8.  The  scientific  treatment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  belongs 
to  the  modem  period  of  theological  criticism.  Among 
earlier  contributions  of  a  critico-chronological  character 
is  that  of  Oiferhaus  {De  vii  a  J.  C.privata  et  publico ,  in 
his  SpiciL  histor,  chronoL  Groningen,  1739).     Gh^iling 
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(Halle,  1818)  first  undertook  the  adjustment  in  a  lively 
narrative,  of  the  recent  (rationalietic)  exposition  that 
has  resulted,  to  the  actual  career  of  Christ.  An  indepen- 
dent but,  on  the  whole,  imsatisfactory  treatise  is  that  of 
Planck  (Gesch.  d.  Christenth,  in  der  Periode  aeinfr  ersten 
Einfuhr.  in  die  Welt  durch  Jesum  w.  die  Apostel,  Gtittin- 
gen,  1818).  Kaiser  has  attempted  an  anal>'sis  (Bibl. 
TheoL  i,  ^0  sq.).  Still  more  severe  in  his  method  of 
criticism  is  Paulus  {Das  Leben  Jesu  als  Gi-undlage  einer 
reinen  Gesch.  d,  Urchristenth.  Heidelb.  1828),  and  bold  to 
a  degree  that  has  alarmed  the  theological  world  is  D.  F. 
Strauss  {r^eben  J.  krit.  bearbeiL  Tubing.  1835,  and  since). 
The  latter  anew  reduced  the  evangelical  histories  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  i)lain  transactions)  to  a  mythical 
composition  springing  out  of  the  Old-Test,  prophecies 
and  the  exx)ectation8  of  the  Messiah  in  the  community, 
and,  in  his  criticism  upon  single  points,  generally  stands 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  preceding  writers.  In  oppo- 
sition to  him,  numerous  men  of  learning  and  courage 
rose  up  to  defend  the  "  historical  Christ,"  some  of  them 
insbting  upon  the  strictly  supernatural  interpretation 
(Laiige ;  Ilarless ;  Tholuck,  GUiubicUrdiffkeit  der  evangel, 
Gesch.  Hamb.  1838 ;  Krabbe,  Vorles.  fiber  das  Leben  Jesti, 
Hamb.  1839),  while  others  concede  or  pass  over  single 
points  in  the  history  (Neander,  L«6«i  J.  Chr.  Hamburg, 
1837).  Into  this  controversy,  which  grew  highly  per- 
sonal, a  philosophical  writer  (Weisse,  Evang.  Geschichle 
Kiit.  u,  phUosoph.  Bearbettung,  Lcipz.  1840)  became  in- 
volved, and  attempted,  by  an  ingenious  but  decidedly 
presumptuous  criticism,  to  dbtinguish  the  historical  and 
the  unhistorieal  element  in  the  evangelical  account.  At 
the  same  time,  Theile  {Zur  Biographie  Jesu,  I^eipzig, 
1837)  gave  a  careful  and  conciliatory  summary  of  the 
materials  of  the  discussion,  but  Hase  has  published  (in 
the  4th  ed.  of  his  A«6en  JesUy  Leipz.  1840)  a  masterly  re- 
view, showing  the  gradual  rejection  of  the  extravagances 
of  criticism  since  1829.  The  substance  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  has  thus  now  become  established  in  general  belief 
as  historical  truth ;  yet  Bauer  {Krii.  der  evangeL  Gesch. 
d,  Synoptiker^  Leipz.  1841),  after  an  analysis  of  the  gos- 
pels as  literary  productions,  calls  the  original  narrative 
concerning  Jesus  "  a  pure  creation  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness," and  he  pronounces  the  evangelical  history 
generally  to  be  "  solved."  Thenius  has  met  him  with  a 
proof  of  the  evangelical  history,  drawn  from  the  N.-Test. 
epistles,  \\\  a  few  but  striking  remarks  {Das  Evang.  ohne 
die  Evangelien,  Leipz.  1843),  but  A.  Ebrard  (  Wiss.  Krit. 
d.  evang.  Gesch.  Frankf.  1842)  has  fully  refuted  him  in  a 
learned  but  not  unprejudiced  work  (see  also  Weisse,  in 
the  Jen,  Lit.-Zeit,  1843,  No.  7-9, 13-16).  But  this  heart- 
less and  also  peculiarly  insipid  criticism  of  Bauer — 
which,  indeed,  often  degenerates  into  the  ridiculous — 
appears  to  have  left  no  impression  upon  the  literary 
world,  and  may  therefore  be  dismissed  without  further 
consideration  (comp.  generally  Grimm,  GlaubwUrdigkeit 
d,  evangeL  Gesch,  in  Bezug  avj" Strauss  und  Bauer j  Jena, 
1845).  Lately,  Von  Ammon  {Gesch,  d,  I^eb.  JesUy  Leipz. 
1842)  undertook,  in  his  style  of  combination,  carefully 
steering  between  the  extremes,  a  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  full  of  striking  obser\^ations.  Whatever  else  has 
been  done  in  this  department  (Gfrorer,  Geschichte  des 
Urchristenth.  Stuttg.  1838 ;  Salvador,  Jesus  Christ  et  sa 
doctrine,  Par.  1838)  belongs  rather  to  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity than  to  the  data  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  Catho- 
lic literature  little  has  appeared  on  this  subject  (Kuhn, 
Leben  Jesu  wissensch,  bearbeitet,  Mainz,  1838 ;  of  a  more 
general  character  are  the  works  of  Francke,  Leipz.  1838, 
and  Storch,  Leipz.  1841).  (On  the  bearing  of  subjective 
views  upon  the  treatment  of  the  Gospel  historj',  there 
are  the  monographs  cited  in  Yolbeding,  p.  6.) .  See  lit- 
erature below,  and  compare  the  art.  Christology. 

4.  Chronological  Data, — a.  The  year  of  Christ's  birth 
(for  the  general  condition  of  the  age,  see  Knapp,  De  statu 
temp,  nato  Christo,  HaL  1757;  and  the  Churoh  histories  of 
Gieseler,  Neander,  etc;  on  a  special  point,  see  Masson, 
Jani  tempi.  Christo  nascente  reseratnm,  Rotterdam,  1700) 
cannot,  as  all  investigations  on  this  point  have  proved 


(Fabricii  BibL  antiquar,  p.  187  sq.,  342  sq. ;  Thiesa,  Krk, 
Comment,  ii,  339  sq. ;  comp.  especially  S.  van  Tilde,  iJt 
anno,  mense  et  die  uati  Chr,  Lugd.  Bat.  1700,  prcdl  J.  G. 
Walch,  Jena,  1740;  K.  Michaeles,  Ueber  das  Gebvris-  v. 
Sterbtjahr  J.  C.  Wien,  1796,  ii,  8),  be  determiiwd  witk 
full  certainty  (Keccard,  Pr,  in  rationes  et  Ihmtes  acerti- 
tudinis  circa  temp,  not,  Christi,  Reg.  1768) ;  yet  it  is  kov 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  vulgar  lera  (Hambei- 
ger,  De  epochce  Dionys,  orfu  et  auctore,  Jen-  1704;  also 
in  Alartini  Tlies,  Diss.  Ill,  i,  341  sq.),  of  which  the  tint 
year  corresponds  to  4714  of  the  Julian  Period,  or  754 
(and  latter  part  of  758 ;  see  Jarvis,  Introd.  to  Hist.ofOx 
Church,  p.  54,  610)  of  Rome  (Sanclemeutc,  De  rtdg.  mrat 
emendat.  Rom.  1793 ;  Ideler,  ChronoL  ii,  383  «).),  has  as- 
signed it  a  date  too  late  by  a  few  years  (see  Strmg's 
Harm,  and  Expos,  Append,  i),  since  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Matt,  ii,  1  sq.),  according  to  Josephus  {A»i. 
xvii,  8,  1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14,  5 ;  xvii,  9,  3),  naust  hmve  oc- 
curred before  Easter  in  B.C.  4  (see  Browne's  Ordo  Sa- 
clorum,  p.  27  sq.).  Hence  Jesus  may  have  been  bora  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  Rome  750,  four  yeazs  beicee 
the  epoch  of  our  lera,  or  even  eariier  (Uhland,  Cirirtaca 
anno  ante  cer.  vulg,  4  exeunte  natum  esse,  Tidiiiig.  1775; 
so  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler,  Jar\'is),  but  in  no  csk  hui 
(comp.  also  Offcrliaus,  SpicHeg.  p.  422  sq. ;  Paulas,  Com- 
ment, i,  206  sq. ;  Vogel,  in  Gabler's  Joum,/'.  otuerL  tie- 
olog.  Lit,  i,  244  sq. ;  and  in  the  Studien  der  wUrteaAerg. 
Geistlichk.  I,  i,  50  sq.).  A  few  passages  (as  Luke  iii,  1, 
23;  Matt,  ii,  2  sq.)  afford  a  closer  determinatitm  [see 
CvRKNius]  ;  the  latter  gave  occasion  to  the  celebratsd 
Kepler  to  connect  the  star  of  the  Magi  with  a  i^anetary 
conjunction  (of  Jupiter  and  Saturn),  and  more  rtcess. 
writers  have  followed  this  suggestion  (Wurro,  in  Ba> 
gel's  A  rchiv.  H,  i,  261  sq. ;  Ideler,  Ilandb,  d,  CkroaoL  n, 
399  sq.,  and  Lehrb.  d,  ChronoL  p.  428  sq.;  compare  aL9o 
MUnter,  Stem  der  IVeisen,  Copeuh.  1827;  Kleiu*a  6^pp&- 
sitionssckr.V,  i,  90  sq. ;  Schubert,  Lehrb,  d,  Stenihcade^ 
p.  226  sq.),  fixing  upon  B.C.  6  as  the  true  year  of  the 
nativity.  See  Nativity.  But  Matt,  ii,  16  seems  to 
state  that  the  Magi,  who  must  have  arrived  at  Jerusa- 
lem soon  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  had  indicated  the  firs£ 
appearance  of  the  phenomenon  as  having  occurred  a 
long  time  previously  (probably  not  exactly  two  yean 
before),  and  on  that  view  Jesus  might  have  been  bean 
earlier  than  B.C.  6,  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Mars  to  the  same  conjunction,  occurring  in  tbt 
spring  of  B.C  6,  according  to  Kepler,  may  have  ir^ 
excited  the  full  attention  of  the  MagL  Lately  \Mesi^- 
Icr  (Chronolog,  Sgnopse,  p.  67  sq.)  has  brought  down  the 
nativity  to  the  year  B.  C.  4,  and  in  additional  confinna- 
tion  of  this  date  holds  that  a  comet,  which,  according  to 
Chinese  astronomical  tables,  was  visible  for  more  tbaa 
two  months  in  this  year,  was  identical  ^-ith  ihc  star  vi 
the  wise  men,  at  the  same  time  adducing  Luke  ii,  1  sq.; 
iii,  23,  as  pomting  to  the  same  A^ear.  But  if  the  Magi 
had  first  been  incited  to  their  journey  by  the  appearaioe 
of  that  comet,  they  could  not  well  have  designated  to 
Herod  as  the  Messianic  star  the  planetary  conjuiwtloa  of 
A.U.C  747  or  748,  then  almost  two  years  ago,  seeing  this 
was  an  entirely  distinct  phenomenon.  Under  this  nip- 
]x>sition,  too,  Herod  woidd  have  made  more  sure  of  hi^ 
purpose  if  he  had  put  to  death  children  three  years  old. 
According  to  this  view,  then,  we  should  place  Christ's 
birth  rather  in  B.C  7  than  B.C  4.  Some  uncertainty, 
however,  must  alwaA's  attend  the  use  of  theae  astronom- 
ical data.  See  Star  ix  tiie  Kvst.  As  an  element  in 
determining  the  year  of  the  nativity*,  Luke  iii,  1,  oomp. 
23,  must  also  be  taken  into  the  accoimt.  Jesus  is  there 
positively  stated  to  have  entered  upon  his  public  min- 
istry at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  indeed  soon  after  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  mission  b^an  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  so  that  by  reckoning  back 
about  thirty  years  from  this  latter  date  (August,  TSl,  to 
August,  782,  of  Rome,  A.D.  28-29),  we  arrive  at  abpi^ 
B.C.  3  as  the  year  of  Chrisfs  birth,  which  corr^ipoods 
to  the  statements  of  Irenaeus  {/leeret,  iii,  25),  Tertulliaa 
{Adv.  Jud,  8),  and  Eusebius  {/list,  Et,  i,  5),  that  Jesuft 
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was  bom  in  the  year  41  (42)  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
L  e.  751  of  Rome,  or  B.C.  3  (Ideler,  Chronolog,  ii,  385). 
As  Luke's  language  in  that  passage  is  somewhat  indefi- 
nite (**  about,"  oMTei),  we  may  presume  that  Christ  was 
rather  over  than  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  thb 
will  agree  with  the  computation  of  the  fourth  year  be- 
fore the  Dionysian  aera,  i.  e.  750  of  Rome.  If,  however, 
we  suppose  (but  sec  Browne,  Ordo  Scedorum^  p.  67)  the 
joint  reign  of  Tiberius  with  Augustus,  i.  e.  his  associa- 
tion with  him  in  the  government  especially  of  the  prov- 
inces (VelL  Paterc  Hist  Rom,  ii,  121 ;  Sueton.  iii,  20, 21 ; 
Tacitus,  A  tmal.  i,  3 ;  Dio  Cass,  Ilist^  Rom.  ii,  103),  three 
and  a  half  years  before  his  full  reign  (Janis,  Introd.  p. 
228-239),  to  be  meant,  we  shall  again  be  brought  to 
about  B.C.  6,  or  possibly  7,  as  the  year  of  the  nativity. 
The  latest  conclusion  of  Block  (/>cw  wahre  Gtburttjahr 
Ckristij  BerL  1843),  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  year  735 
of  Rome,  or  nineteen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
vulgar  lera,  based  upon  the  authority  of  the  later  Rab- 
bins, does  not  call  for  special  examination  (yet  see  Wiese- 
ler,  CkronoL  Synopse^  p.  132).     See  Advent. 

The  month  aiid  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ  cannot  be 
determined  with  a  like  degree  of  approximation,  but  it 
could  not,  at  all  events,  hove  fallen  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary, since  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  flocks  are  not 
found  in  the  open  fields  during  the  night  (Luke  ii,  8),  but 
in  pens  ("the  first  rain  descends  the  17th  of  the  month 
Marchesvan  [November],  and  then  the  cattle  returned 
home;  nor  did  the  shepherds  any  longer  lodge  in  huts 
in  the  fields,"  Gemara,  Nedar,  63) ;  moreover,  a  census 
(aro/pa^),  which  made  travelling  necessary  (Luke  ii, 
2  sq.),  would  not  have  been  ortlered  at  this  season.  We 
may  naturally  suppose  that  the  month  of  March  is  the 
time  for  driving  out  cattle  to  pasture,  at  least  in  Southern 
Palestine  (SUskind,  in  Bengers  A  rchiv.  i,  215 ;  comp.  A. 
J.  n.  d.  Hardt,  De  momerUis  quibtud,  hist,  et  chron,  ad  de- 
itrmin.  Chr,  diem  nataL  Helmst.  1754 ;  Kcimer,  De  die  na- 
tali  Sercatorvt,  Lips.  1778;  Funck,  De  die  Servat.  naiali, 
Rint.  1735 ;  also  in  his  Dissert.  A  cad.  p.  149  sq. ;  MUnter, 
Stem  der  Weisen,  Copcnh.  1827,  p.  110  sq.).  If  we  can 
rrly  upon  a  statement  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  that  the 
first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  entered  upon 
their  duties  in  the  regular  cycle  the  very  week  in  which 
the  Temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (Mishna,  iii, 
298,3),  we  are  furnished  with  the  means,  by  comparison 
with  the  time  of  the  service  of  Zachariah  (Luke  i,  5, 8), 
who  belonged  to  the  eighth  di\ns<ion  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10), 
of  determining  with  considerable  certainty  (Browne's 
Ordo  Sadorum,  p.  33  sq.)  the  date  of  the  nativity  as 
occurring,  if  in  B.C.  6,  about  the  month  of  August 
(Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos.  Append,  i,  p.  23).  The  at- 
tempts of  Scaliger  and  Bengel  to  determine  the  month 
of  the  nativity  from  this  element  (compare  Maurit.  De 
tortit.  p.  384  sq.)  are  unsatisfactory  (see  Van  Til,  ut  sup. 
p.  75  sq. ;  Allix,  Diatr.  de  atmo  et  mense  J.  C.  nat.  p.  44 
sq. ;  Paulus,  Comment,  i,  36  sq.).  Lately  Jarvis  (Introd, 
p.  535  sq.)  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  traditionary 
date  of  Christmas  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and  Seyffiurth 
has  anew  adopted  the  conclusion  {Ckronolog.  Sacra^ 
p.  97  sq.)  that  John  the  Baptist  was  bom  on  the  24th 
of  June,  and  consequently  Jesus  on  the  25th  (22d  in  his 
Summary  of  recent  Discoveries  in  Chronology,  N.  York, 
1857,  p.  236)  of  December,  based  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Israelites  reckoned  by  solar  months :  this  pays  no 
regard  to  Lake  ii,  8  (see  Hase,  p.  67).    See  CiiRisTMAa 

6.  The  year  of  Christ's  crucifixion  is  no  less  disputed 
(comp.  Paulus,  Comment,  iii,  784  sq.).  The  two  extreme 
limits  of  the  date  are  the  alwve-mentioned  15th  year  of 
Tiberius,  in  which  John  the  Baptist  began  his  career 
(Luke  iii,  1),  i.  e.  Aug.  781  to  Aug.  782  of  Rome  (A.D. 
28-29),  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  that  emperor,  790  of 
Romq  (A.D.  37),  in  which  Pilate  had  already  left  the 
province  of  Judsea.  Jesus  appears  to  have  begun  his 
public  teaching  soon  after  John's  entrance  upon  his  mis- 
sion; for  the  message  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  John,  which 
is  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  beginning 
of  Christ's  public  ministry  (John  i,  19;  comp.  xxix,35; 


ii,  1),  and  comes  in  just  before  the  Passover  (John  ii,  12 
sq.),  must  have  been  within  a  year  after  John's  public 
appearance.     This  being  assumed,  a  further  approxima- 
tion would  depend  upon  the  determination  of  the  num- 
ber of  Passovers  which  Jesus  celebrated  during  his  min- 
istry ;  but  this  itself  is  quite  a  diificult  question  (see  un- 
der No.  6,  below).     It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
he  could  not  well  have  passed  less  than  three  Paschal 
festivalis  and  probably  not  more  than  four  (i.  e.  one  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  Christ's  three  years,  and  a 
fourth  at  the  close  of  the  last) ;  thus  we  ascertain  as  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  these  festivals  the  year  A.D.  28,  and 
as  the  probable  terminus  ad  quem  the  year  A.D.  32 ;  or, 
on  the  supposition  (as  above)  that  the  joint  reign  of  Ti- 
berius is  meant,  we  have  as  the  limits  of  the  Passovers 
of  Jesus  A.D.  25-29.     This  result  would  be  rendered 
more  definite  and  certain  if  we  could  ascertain  wheth- 
er in  the  last  of  these  series  of  years  (A.D.  29  or  32)  the 
Jewish  Passover  fell  on  a  Friday  (Thursday  evening 
and  the  ensuing  day),  as  this  was  the  week-day  on 
which  the  death  of  Christ  is  generally  held  to  have 
taken  place.     There  have  been  various  calculations  by 
means  of  lunar  tables  (Linbrunn,  in  the  A  bhandlung  der 
hayerschen  A  kiidemie  der  Wiss,  voL  vi ;  "VVurm,  in  Ben- 
gel's  A  rchiv.  II,  i,  292  sq. ;  Anger,  De  temporum  in  A  ct. 
A  post,  ratione  diss,  i,  Lips.  1880,  p.  80  sq. ;  Browne,  Ordo 
Scecloi-um,  Lond.  1844,  p.  504),  to  determine  dining  which 
of  the  years  of  thb  period  the  Paschal  day  must  have  oc- 
curred on  Friday  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Kxposit,  Ap- 
pend, i,  p.  8  sq.) ;  but  the  inexactness  of  the  Jewbh  cal- 
endar makes  every  such  computation  uncertain  (Wurm, 
ut  sup.  p.  294  sq.).     Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
two  most  recent  investigations  of  Wurm  and  Anger  both 
make  the  year  A.D.  31,  or  784  of  Rome,  to  be  such  a  cal- 
endar year  as  we  require.     Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synops, 
p.  479),  on  the  other  hand,  protests  against  the  forego- 
ing computations,  and  insists  that  in  A.D.  30  alone  the 
Paschal  day  fell  on  Friday.    According  to  other  calcu- 
lations, A.D.  29  and  33  are  the  only  years  of  thb  period 
in  which  the  Paschal  eve  fell  on  Thursday  (see  Browne, 
Ordo  Sadorumy  p.  55),  while  so  great  discrepancy  pre- 
vaib  between  other  computations  (see  Townsend's  Chro- 
noloffical  N,  T.  p.  *lbd)  that  little  or  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  thb  argument  (eee  Strong's  Ilarm.  and  Kx- 
posit. Append,  i,  p.  8  sq.).     See  Passover.     The  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  ancient  writers  (Ireneeus,  ii,  22, 5), 
that  Jesus  died  at  40  or  50  years  of  age  (compare  John 
viii,  57),  b  altogether  improbable  (sec  Pisanski,  De  er- 
rore  Irenmi  in  determinanda  atate  Christi^Hegiom.  1777). 
The  most  of  the  Church  fathers  (TertulL  .4  rfr.  Jwc/.  8; 
Lactantius,  Institut.  iv,  10 ;  Augustine,  Civ.  dei^  xviii,  54 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  p.  147,  etc)  assign  but  a  single  year 
as  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  place  hb  death 
in  the  consubhip  of  the  two  Gemini  (VIII  Cal.  April 
Coss.  C.  Rubellio  Gemino  et  C.  Rutio  Geroino),  i.  e.  782 
of  Rome,  A.D.  29,  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius's  reign, 
which  Ideler  {Chronology^  ii,418  sq.)  has  lately  (so  also 
Browne,  Ordo  Sceclorum^  p.  80  sq.)  attempted  to  recon- 
cile with  Luke  iii,  1  (but  see  Se}'iaarth,  Chronol.  Sacra^ 
p.  115  sq. ;  Eusebius,  in  his  Chron,  Armen,  ii,  p.  264, 
places  the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  19th  year  of  Tiberius, 
which  Jerome,  in  hb  Latin  transbtion,  calb  the  18th ; 
on  the  above  reckoning  of  the  fathers,  see  Petavius,  A  ni- 
madvers,  p.  146  sq. ;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i,  497  sq.).     On 
the  observation  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion  (^latt. 
xxvii,  45 ;  Mark  xv,  33 ;  Luke  xxiii,  44),  see  Eclipse. 
(On  the  chronological  elements  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  see 
generally  Hottinger,  Pentas  dissertai,  bibL-chronol.  p.  218 
sq. ;  Voss,  De  annis  Christi  dissert  at,  Amst  1643 ;  Lupi, 
De  notis  chronolog.  amn  mortis  et  nativ.  J.  C,  dissertat, 
Rom.  1744 ;  Horix,  Obeervat.  hist,  chronoL  de  annis  Chr, 
MogunL  1789 ;  compare  Volbeding,  p.  20 ;  Hase,  p.  52.) 
See  Chronology. 

4.  The  two  family  registers  of  Jesos  (Matt,  i  and  Luke 
iii),  of  which  the  first  b  descending  and  the  latter  as- 
cending, vary  considerably  from  each  other;  inasmuch 
as  not  only  entirely  different  names  of  ancestors  are  giv- 
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tn  from  Joseph  upwards  to  Zenibbabel  and  Salathiel 
(Matt,  i,  12  sq. ;  Luke  iii,  27),  but  also  Matthew  carries 
back  Joseph's  lineage  to  David's  son  Solomon  (ver.  G 
sq.),  while  Luke  refers  it  to  another  son  Nathan  (ver. 
81).  Moreover,  Matthew  only  goes  back  as  far  as  Abra- 
ham (as  he  wrote  for  Jewish  readers),  but  Luke  (in 
agreement  with  the  general  scope  of  his  gospel)  as  far 
as  Adam  (God).  This  disagreement  eariy  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Church  fathers  (see  Eusebins,  Hiti.  Ev, 
i,  7),  and  later  interpreters  have  adopted  various  hy- 
potheses for  the  reconcilement  of  the  two  evangelists 
(see  especially  Surenhus.  Bi73Xoc  raraXXay^c,  P«  820 
sq.;  Rus,  Harmon,  evang,  i,  65  sq.;  Thiess,  Krit,  Com- 
mentar,  ii,  271  sq. ;  Kuinol,  ProUg,  in  Matt,  §  4).  There 
are  properly  only  two  general  representations  p<Msible. 
For  the  history  of  Christ's  parents,  see  Joseph;  Mary. 

(a)  Matthew  traces  the  lineage  through  Joaeph^  Luke 
gives  the  maternal  descent  (comp.  also  Neander,  p.  21) ; 
so  that  the  person  caUed  Eli  in  Luke  iii,  23,  appears  to 
have  been  the  father  of  Mary  (see  especially  Helvicus, 
in  Crenii  Erercitat,  phUoL  hist,  iii,  p.  832  sq. ;  Spanheim, 
Dubia  evang.  i,  13  sq. ;  Bengel,  Heumann,  Patdus,  Kui- 
nol,  in  their  Commentaries ;  Wieseler,  in  the  Studien  u, 
Krit.  1845,  p.  861  sq. ;  on  the  contraiy,  Bleek,  Beitrage 
z,  Evangelienkrit,  p.  101  sq.).  But,  in  the  first  place,  in 
that  case  Luke  would  hardly  have  written  so  expressly 
"  the  son  of  Eli"  (rot)  *HXi),  since  we  must  understand 
all  the  following  genitives  to  refer  to  the  wcXxaH  fathers 
and  not  to  the  fathers-in-law  (the  appeal  to  Ruth  i,  11 
sq.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  daughter-in-law 
could  be  called  daughter  among  the  Hebrews,  is  una- 
vailing for  the  distinction  in  question) ;  although,  in  the 
second  place,  we  need  not  understand  the  Salathiel  and 
Zerubbabel  named  in  one  geneabgy  to  have  been  both 
different  persons  from  those  mentioned  in  the  other 
(Paulus,  {Comment,  i,  243  sq. ;  Robinson,  Gr,  Harmony^ 
p.  186),  which  is  a  very  questionable  expedient  (see 
especially  Hug,  Eudeitung^  ii,  266 ;  M^hodist  Quarterly 
RevieWf  Oct.  1852,  p.  602  sq.).  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
Luke  does  not  even  mention  the  mother  of  Jesus  (but 
only  Matt,  i,  16),  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  Jews 
were  not  at  all  accustomed  to  record  the  genealogies  of 
women  (Baba  Bathra,  f.  110,  "The  father's  family,  not 
the  mother's,  is  accounted  the  true  lineage;"  compare 
Wetstein,  i,  231),  we  might  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  descended  from  a 
virgin  (compare  also  Paulus,  Leben  J,  i,  90).  A  still  dif- 
ferent explanation  (Voss,  ut  sup. ;  comp.  also  Schleyer, 
in  the  Theol.  Quartalsckr.  1836,  p.  403  sq.,  539  sq.),  name- 
ly, that  Eli,  although  the  father  of  Mary,  is  here  intro- 
duced as  being  the  grandfather  of  Joseph  (according  to 
the  supposition  that  Mary  was  an  heiress.  Numb,  xxvii, 
8),  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  untenable  interpretation 
(see  Paulus,  Comment,  i,  243, 26  L).  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  objection  to  the  view  under  consideration,  it 
meets,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject.    See  Genealogy. 

(b)  Some  assume  that  the  proper  father  of  Joseph 
was  Eli :  he,  as  a  brother,  or  (as  the  difference  of  the 
names  up  to  Salathiel  necessitates)  as  the  nearest  rela- 
tive (half-brother?),  had  married  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
deceased  childless  Jacob,  and  according  to  the  Levirate 
law  (q.  V.)  Joseph  would  appear  as  the  son  of  Jacob,  and 
would,  in  fact,  have  two  fathers  (so  Ambrosius) ;  or  con- 
versely, we  may  suppose  that  Jacob  was  the  proper  fa- 
ther of  Joseph,  and  Eli  his  childless  deceased  uncle 
(comp.  Julius  Afric  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ev*  i,  7 ;  Calix- 
tus,  Clericus).  This  hypothesis,  which  still  conflicts 
with  the  Levirate  rule  that  only  the  deceased  is  called 
father  of  the  posthumous  son  (Deut  xxv,  6),  Hug  (EmL 
ii,  268  sq.),  has  been  so  modified  as  to  presume  a  Levirate 
marriage  as  far  back  as  Salathiel,  by  which  the  mention 
of  Salathiel  and  Zerubbabel  in  both  lists  would  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  Hug  also  introduces  such  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  parents  of  Joseph,  and  still  another  among 
more  distant  relatives.    This  is  ingenious,  but  too  com- 

^icated  (see  generally  Paulus,  ut  sup,  p.  260).     Itadi^ 


rect  descent  of  Jesus  could  have  been  laid  down  ftam. 
David,  there  remains  no  reason  why,  when  the  natiuil 
extraction  of  the  Messiah  strught  from  David  was  » 
important,  the  very  evangelist  who  wrote  immediatdr 
for  Jewish  readers  should  have  traced  the  indirect  line- 
age. But  if  so  many  as  three  Levirate  marriages  hsi 
occurred  together  (as  Hug  thinks),  we  should  suppose 
that  Matthew,  on  account  of  the  infrequency  of  such  a 
case,  would  have  given  his  readers  some  hint,  or  athaai 
not  have  ¥rritten  (ver.  16)  "  begat"  (iyitnnjct)  in  a  man- 
ner quite  calculated  to  mislead.  Moreover,  this  hypoch- 
esis  of  Hug  rests  upon  an  interpretation  of  1  Chnm.  ill 
18  sq.,  which  that  scholar  himself  could  only  have  d^ 
sen  in  a  genealogical  difliculty.     See  Lkviratc  Law. 

(c)  If  both  the  foregoing  explanations  be  rejected, 
there  remains  no  other  course  than  to  renounce  the  At- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  two  family  lines  of  Jesos,  and 
frankly  acknowledge  a  discrepancy  between  the  evaa- 
gelists,  as  some  have  done  (Stroth,  in  £ichhom's  ^ 
pert,  ix,  131  sq.;  Ammon,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  266;  Thkffi, 
Krit,  Comment,  ii,  271  sq.;  Fritzsche,  ad  Matt,  p. So; 
Strauss,  i,  105  sq. ;  De  Wette,  B.  Crusius,  Alford,  on  Lake 
iii).  In  the  decayed  family  of  Joseph  it  might  not  hare 
been  possible,  especially  after  so  much  mi^ortune  as  be- 
fell the  country  and  people,  to  recover  any  written  «fe- 
ments  for  the  construction  of  a  family  register  bac^  to 
David.  Were  the  account  of  Julius  Africanus  (to  Eu- 
sebius, i,  7 ;  compare  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr,  pL  885).  that 
king  Herod  had  caused  the  family  records  of  the  Jen 
to  be  burned,  correct,  the  want  of  such  informatko 
would  be  still  more  evident  (but  see  Wetstetn,  i,  p.  23?; 
Wieseler,  in  the  Stud,  u,  Kritik.  1845,  p,  869).  In  that 
case,  after  the  need  of  such  registers  had  arisen,  penoos 
would  naturally  have  set  themselves  to  compiling  them 
from  traditional  recollections,  and  the  variations  dT these 
may  readily  have  resulted  in  a  double  lineage.  Bot 
even  on  this  view  it  has  been  insisted  that  both  hms 
present  the  descent  of  Joseph  and  not  of  Mary,  sixKe  it 
was  unusual  to  exhibit  the  maternal  lineage,  and  the 
Jews  woidd  not  have  regarded  such  an  ex^Bctioa  fi«B 
David  as  the  genuine  one.  There  are,  at  all  evoits,  bnt 
two  positions  possible :  either  the  supernatural  geoeia- 
tion  of  Jesus  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  admitted,  or  Jesa 
was  considered  a  son  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii,  38).  In  the 
latter  case  a  family  record  of  Joseph  entirdy  soffioed  kt 
the  application  of  the  O.-T.  oracles  to  Jesus;  in  the  far^ 
mer  case  it  has  been  conceived  that  snch  a  regtstfr 
would  have  been  deemed  superfluous,  and  every  niutmal 
lineage  of  Jesus  from  David  (Rom.  i,  3)  would  hare 
thrown  his  divine  ori^n  into  the  background.  This 
has  been  aUeged  as  the  reason  why  John  gives  no  gen* 
ealogy  at  all,  and  generaDy  sttys  noUiing  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  Jesus  from  the  family  of  David  (see  Von  AmnK^i. 
L^,  Jes,  i,  179  sq.).  The  force  of  these  arguments,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  lessened  by  the  consideration  that  the 
early  Christians,  in  meeting  the  Jews,  would  be  venr 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  prove  Christ*s  podttve  desceot 
from  David  through  both  his  reputed  and  his  real  par- 
ent; the  more  so,  as  the  former  was  avowed  to  be  auk 
nominally  such,  leaving  the  whole  actual  lineage  to  be 
made  out  on  the  mother's  side.  (See  generally  BauD* 
garten,  De  genealogia  Chr,  Hal.  1749 ;  Dttar,  Geaeidogui 
Jesu^  Gott  1778 ;  BUsching's  Harmon,  d,  Evassg.  p.  IS7 
sq.,  264  sq.)     See  Genealogy  of  Christ. 

5.  The  wonderful  birth  of  Jesos  throngh  the  intef- 
vention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  only  the  synoptical 
gospels  relate  (Luke  i,  26  sq. ;  Matt,  i,  18  sq. ;  the  apoc- 
ryphal gospels,  in  order  to  remo\'e  all  idea  of  the  ooo- 
ception  of  Mary  by  Joseph,  make  him  to  have  htsss 
absent  a  long  time  from  home  at  work,  ffistor,  J^epii 
c^  5 ;  Hist,  de  Nativ.  Marim,  c.  10),  has  been  imagsEttd 
by  many  recoit  interpreters  (Ammon,  BibUc  ThioL  ii, 
251  sq.,  and  Comm,  in  narraOonum  de  primtordiis  J,  C, 
/oniesy  incrementa  et  nexum  e,  reL  Chr,  Gott,  1798;  abo 
in  his  Nov.  Opusc  p.  25  sq.;  Bauer,  Theol,  N,  T,  i.  Sit 
sq. ;  Brief e  Hber  RationaUsmuSy  p.  229  sq.;  Kaiser,  B^ 
Theolog,  i,  281  sq. ;  Greiling,  p.  24  sq.)  to  have  beeo  a 
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myth  suggested  by  the  O.-Test  prophecies  (Isa.  vii,  14), 
and  they  have  hdd  Joseph  to  be  the  proper  father  of 
J^us  (as  it  is  well  known  that  many  in  the  earliest 
Church,  and  individuals  later,  from  time  to  time,  have 
done,  UnschuU,  Nachr,  1711,  p.  622  sq.;  Walther,  Vers, 
etnes  »chr\ftmass.  Betueisse  data  Joseph  der  tuahre  Voter 
ChrisHsei,  BerL  1791 ;  on  the  contrarj-,  Oertel,  Antijoae- 
phisnuu  Oder  Kritik  des  Schr^fiTH.  Bew.,  etcJ.,  Germ. 
1793;  Hasse,  Josepkum  verum  patrem  e  Scriptura  non 
fuisse^  Reg.  1792;  Ludewig,  HUtor,  UntersucL  uber  die 
versck  Meiaungen  v.  d.  Abkunjt  /e«.  WolfenbUttel,  1831 ; 
comp.  also  Korb,  A  niicarus  oder  histor.-krit,  Beleuchtung 
der  Schrift ;  "  IHe  ncUurL  Geburt  Jem  u.  s,  tr."  Leipzig, 
1831)  on  the  following  noways  decisive  grounds:  (a) 
*^  John,  who  stands  in  so  near  a  relation  to  Jesus,  and 
must  have  known  the  iamUy  affedrs,  relates  nothing  at 
all  of  this  wonderful  birth,  although  it  was  very  appo- 
site to  his  design."    But  this  evangelist  shows  the  high 
digni^  of  Jesus  only  from  his  discourses,  the  others 
from  public  evidences  and  a  few  astonishing  miracles ; 
moreover,  Ws  prologue  (i,  1-18)  declares  dogmatically 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the  synoptical  gospels 
do  historically  in  this  respect.     (Compare  also  the  de- 
portment of  Mary,  John  ii,  3  sq.;  see  Neander,  p.  16 
sq.)     (b)  "Neither  Jesus  nor  an  apostle  ever  appeals 
in  any  discourse  to  this  circumstance.     Paul  always 
says  simply  that  Jesus  was  bom  *of  the  seed  of  David' 
(Rom.  i,  3 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  8) ;  once  (GaL  iv,  4),  more  defi- 
nitely, *  of  a  woman'  (tc  ywaiKoc,  not  irap^lyov)."    It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  an  appeal  to  a  fact 
which  only  one  individual  could  positively  know  by  ex- 
perience would  be  very  ineffectual;  and  an  apostle 
would  be  very  likely  to  subject  himself  to  the  chai^  of 
irrelevancy  if  he  resorted  to  such  an  appeal  (comp.  Nie- 
roeyer,  Pr,  ad  iUtutrand,  plurimor.  N.  T,  scriptorum  «'- 
letUium  de  primordiU  vita  J.  C.  Halle,  1790).     But  this 
would  be  laying  as  improper  an  emphasis  upon  the  word 
ywif  (GaL  iv,  4)  as  that  of  the  older  theologians  upon 
rtai?  (Isa.  vii,  14).     (c)  "  Mary  calls  Joseph,  without 
quaiificatioit,  tlae  father  o/Jesug  (Luke  ii,  48),  and  also 
among  the  Jews  Jesus  was  generally  called  Joseph^s 
son  (Matt,  jdii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3;  Luke  iii,  23;  iv,  22; 
John  i,  46 ;  vi,  42).**    This  last  argument  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  force ;  but  Mary  might  naturally,  in  common 
parlance,  call  Joseph  Jesas's  father^  just  as,  in  modem 
phrase,  a  foster-father  is  generally  styled  father  when 
definiteness  of  expression  is  not  requisite,     (d)  "The 
brothers  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  him  as  the  Messiah 
(John  vii,  5),  which  would  be  inexplicable  if  the  Deity 
had  already  indicated  him  as  the  Messiah  from  his  very 
birth."     Yet  these  brothers  had  not  themselves  person- 
ally known  the  fact ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  not  uncommon 
that  one  son  in  a  family  who  is  a  general  favorite  ex- 
cites the  ill-will  of  the  others  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
even  deny  his  evident  superiority,  or  that  brothers  fail 
to  appreciate  and  esteem  a  mentally  distinguished  broth- 
er,    (e)  "  History  shows  in  a  multitude  of  examples 
that  the  birth  of  illustrious  men  has  been  embellished 
with  fables  (Wetstein,  N,  T.  i,  p.  286) ;  especially  is  the 
notion  of  a  birth  without  connection  with  a  man  (trop- 
^ivcyeviii)  wide  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Georgi, 
A  ^phdbet.  Tibet,  Rom.  1762,  p.  55  sq.,  369  sq.),  and  among 
the  Indians  and  Chinese  it  is  even  applied  to  the  found- 
ers of  religion  (PauL  a  Bartholom.  System,  Brahman,  p. 
158;  Da  Halde,  Beschr,  d.  Chines,  Reichs,  iii,  26).*'     In 
case  it  is  meant  by  this  that  a  wonderful  generation  of 
a  holy  man,  effected  immediately  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
was  embraced  in  the  drcle  of  Oriental  belief  (Rosen- 
rattllor,  in  Gabler's  Joum,/,  ausserL  iheoL  Liter,  ii,  253 
sq.),  this  argument  might  make  the  purely  historical 
character  of  the  doctrine  in  question  dubious,  were  it 
capable  of  proof  that  such  an  idea  also  harmonizes  with 
the  principles  of  the  Israelitish  monotheism,  or  could  it 
be  made  probable  (Weisee,  Leben  JeWj  i,  176  sq.)  that 
this  aocoont  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  a  heathen  produc- 
tion (see,  on  the  contrary,  Neander,  p.  12  sq.).     On  the 
9ther  hand)  however,  this  statement  stands  so  isolated 


in  the  Christian  tradition,  and  so  surpasses  the  range  (^ 
the  profiine  conceptions,  that  we  can  hardly  reject  the 
idea  that  it  must  have  operated  to  enhance  the  estimate 
of  Christ's  dignity.  It  has  been  suggested  as  possible 
(Paulus,  L^)en  Jesu,  i,  97  sq.)  that  the  hope  had  already 
formed  itself  in  the  soul  of  Mary  that  she  would  become 
the  mother  of  the  Messiah  (which,  however,  is  contra^ 
dieted  by  her  evident  surprise  and  difficulty  at  the  an- 
nouncement, Luke  i,  29,  34),  and  that  this  had  drawn 
nourishment  fVom  a  vision  in  a  dream,  as  the  angelic 
annunciation  (Luke  i,  26  sq.)  has  been  (but  with  the 
greatest  violence)  interpreted  (see,  however,  Van  Oos- 
terzee,  De  Jesu  e  Virgine  natOf  Utr.  1840).    See  Cokcep^- 

TION. 

Bethlehem,  too  (Wagner,  De  loco  not.  J,  Chr,  O)lon. 
Brandenb.  1673),  as  the  place  of  Christ's  birth,  has  been 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  mythical  dress  of  the  narrative 
(comp.  Mic.  V,  1 ;  see  Thiess,  Krit.  Comment,  ii,  414),  and 
it  has  therefore  been  inferred  that  Jesus  was  not  only 
begotten  in  Nazareth,  but  also  bom  there  (Kaiser,  BibL 
Theoi,  i,  230) — ^which,  nevertheless,  does  not  follow  from 
John  i,  46.  That  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  is  stated 
in  two  of  the  evangelical  accounts  (Matt  ii,  1 ;  Luke  ii, 
4),  as  may  also  be  elsewhere  gathered  from  the  events 
which  follow  hb  birth.  But  a  more  direct  discrepancy 
between  Matthew  and  Luke  (Hase,  p.  44),  respecting  Jo- 
seph's belonging  to  Bethlehem  (Matt,  ii,  22,23;  Luke  i, 
26 ;  ii,  4),  cannot  be  substantiated  (compare  generally 
Gelpe,  Jugendgesch,  d,  Herm,  Berne,  1841 .)     See  Beth- 

L£HEM. 

6.  Among  the  relatives  of  Jesus,  the  following  are 
named  in  the  N.Test :  (a)  Mary^  Jesus's  mother's  sister 
(John  xix,  25).  According  to  the  usual  apprehension 
of  this  passage  [see  Salome],  she  was  married  to  one 
Clopas  or  Alphieus  (q.  v.),  and  had  as  sons  James  (q.  v.) 
the  younger  (Acts  i,  13)  and  Joses  (Matt,  xxvii,  56 ; 
Mark  xv,  40).  See  Mary.  (6)  Elizabeth^  who  is  called 
the  relative  ((rt;yy<i/i7c> "  cousin")  of  Mary  (Luke  i,36). 
Respecting  the  degree  of  relationship,  nothing  can  be 
determined :  it  has  been  questioned  (Paulus,  Comment, 
i,  78)  whether  she  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  this  ap- 
pears certain  from  Luke  i,  5.  In  a  fragment  of  Hippol- 
ytus  of  Thebes  (in  Fabricii  Pseudepigr.  ii,  290)  she  is 
called  Subey  the  daughter  of  Mar5''s  mother's  sister.  She 
was  married  to  the  priest  Zacharias,  and  bore  to  him 
John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i,  57  sq.).  See  Elizabeth. 
(c)  Brethren  of  Jesus  (a^iX^oi,  Matt  "xii,  46,  and  paral- 
lel passages;  John  ii,  12;  vii, 8, 5, 10;  Acts  i,  14;  dhX- 
0O(  ToU  Kvpiovy  1  Cor.  ix,  5),  by  the  name  of  James, 
Joses  (q.  v.),  Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt  xiii,  55,  and  the 
parallel  passage,  Mark  vi,  3).  (On  these  see  Clemen,  in 
the  Zeitschr,/.  wiss.  TheoL  iii,  329  sq. ;  A.  H.  Bloom,  De 
toIq  ddeXtftolQ  et  ralg  ddiKip.  rov  KvpioVj  Lugd.  Bat 
1839 ;  Wieseler,  in  the  Studien  u,  Kritik,  1842,  i,  71  sq. ; 
Schaff,  Das  Verhdltn.  des  Jacob.  Brud.  d.  Herm  zu  Jacob, 
A  Iphdi,  BerL  1842,  p.  1 1  sq.,  34  sq. ;  Grimm,  in  the  TfaU, 
Encycl,  2,  sect,  xxiii,  p.  80  sq. ;  Method.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct 
1861,  p.  670-672 ;  on  their  descendants,  Eiiseb.  Hist,  Ev, 
iii,  20, 33 ;  see  Koraer,  De  propinquor.  Servatoris  perse- 
cutione.  Lips.  1782.)  In  the  passages  Matt  xii,  46 ;  xiii, 
55 ;  John  ii,  12 ;  Acts  i,  14,  are  unquestionably  to  be  un- 
derstood proper  brothers,  as  they  are  all  together  named 
conjointly  with  the  mother  of  Jesus  (and  with  Joseph, 
Matt  xiii,  55) ;  the  same  is  the  natural  inference  from 
the  statement  (John  vii,  5)  that  the  brethren  {itltK^pot) 
of  Jesus  had  not  believed  in  him  as  the  Messiah.  On 
"James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord"  ('Iara;/3oc  6  d^tk^oQ 
KvfMov,  Gal.  i,  19),  see  James,  "rhese  brethren  were 
regarded  as  mere  relatives,  or,  more  exactly,  cousins 
(namely,  sons  of  Mary,  Jesus's  mother's  sister),  by  the 
Church  fathers  (espedally  Jerome,  ad  Matt,  xii,  46); 
also  lately  by  Jessieu  {Aviheniic,  epist.  Jud.  p.  36  sq.), 
Schneckenburger  (Ep,  Jac.  p.  144  sq.),  Olshausen  (Com- 
menl,  i,  465  sq.),  Olockler  (Evang,  i,  407),  Kuhn  (Jahrb, 
f,  TheoL  und  christL  PkOos,  1884,  in,  pt  i),  and  others, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  the  names  James  and  Joses 
appear  among  the  sons  of  the  othet  Maiy  (Matt  xxvii, 
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56),  partly  that  it  is  not  certain  that  Mary,  after  her  first 
conception  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  became  the  mother 
of  other  children  by  her  husband  (see  Origen,  in  Matt. 
iii,  463.  ed.  de  la  Kuc ;  comp.  Euscbius,  IlisU  KccL  ii,  1). 
The  latter  argument  is  of  no  force  (see  Schaff,  p.  29) ;  on  , 
the  former,  see  below.  But  the  term  "  brethren"  (ri^tX-  j 
0oi),  since  it  does  of  itself  indioite  blood  relatives,  can-  { 
not  without  utter  confusion  be  used  of  mere  cousins  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  mother.  And  if  it  de- 
notes proper  brothers,  as  also  Bloom  and  Wieseler  sup- 
pose, the  question  still  remains  whether  these  had  both 
I^arents  the  same  with  Jesus  (i.  e.  were  his  full  brothers), 
or  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (lialf- 
brothcrs;  compare  TheophyL  ad  1  Cor,  9).  The  latter 
opinion  [see  Joskpii  j,  which  is  based  upon  an  old  (Ebi- 
onitic)  tradition  (see  Fabricius,  Pseudepiffr.  i,  291 ;  Thilo, 
Cod.  Apocr,  i,  109,  208,  362  sq.),  ia  held  as  probable  by 
Grotius  {ad  Jae.  i,  1),  Vorstius  (De  Ifebr.  Nov.  Test,  ed- 
Fischer,  p.  71  sq.),  Paulus  {Comment,  i,  6113),  Bertholdt 
(EinleiLx,  656  sq.),  and  others;  the  former  by  Herder 
{Brie/e  zweener  Briider  J.  p.  7  eq.).  Pott  (Proieg.  in  Ep. 
Jac.  p.  90),  Ammon  {SUA.  TheoL  ii,  269),  Eichhom  (Einl. 
ins  N.  T.  iii,  570  sq.),  Kuinol  (ad  Matt,  xii,  46),  Clement 
(ut  sup.\  Bengel  (in  his  N.  A  rchic,  ii,  9  sq.),  Stier  (.4  n- 
deut.  i,  404  sq.),  Fritzsche  (ad  AfiUt.  481),  Neander  {Ub. 
Je«u,  p.39  sq.),  Wieseler  and  Schaff  (ut  sup.),  and  oth- 
ers. An  intimation  that  favors  this  last  view  is  con- 
tained in  the  expression  '*  first-bom"  (Matt  i,  25 ;  Luke 
ii,  7),  which  b  further  corroborated  by  the  statement  of 
abstinence  from  matrimonial  intercourse  until  the  birth 
of  Jesus  (Matt,  i,  25 ;  but  see  Olshausen,  ad  loc),  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  brothers  in  question  were  later 
sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  circumstance  that  the 
sister  of  Jcsus's  mother  had  two  sons  similarly  named — 
James  and  Joses  (or  three,  if  we  understand  'lov^aQ  'la- 
Kttfftov  [Luke  vi,  16]  to  mean  "brotfie?-  of  James"  [see 
Judas  j)— is  not  conclusive  against  this  view,  since  in 
two  nearlv-rclated  families  it  is  not  even  now  unusual 
to  find  children  of  the  same  name,  especially  if,  as  in  the 
present  case,  these  names  were  in  common  use.  Eicb- 
horn*s  explanation  (ut  sup.  p.  571)  is  based  upon  a  long 
since  exploded  hypothesis,  and  requires  no  refutation. 
John  xix,  26,  contains  no  valid  counter-argument :  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  may  have  become  convinced  by  his 
resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii,  10),  and,  even  had  they  been 
so  at  his  death,  yet  perhaps  the  older  and  more  spiritu- 
ally-kindred John  may  have  seemed  to  Jesus  more  suit- 
able to  carry  out  his  last  wishes  than  even  his  natural 
brothers  (see  Pott,  ut  sup.  p.  76  sq. ;  Clement,  ut  sup.  p. 
860  sq.).  At  all  events,  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are  not 
only  expressed  as  having  become  at  length  believers  in 
him,  but  they  even  appear  somewhat  later  among  the 
publishers  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  i,  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  6).  See 
Broth KRS.  (d)  Sisters  of  Jesus  are  mentionetl  in  Matt, 
xiii,  56 ;  Mark  vi,  3  (in  Mark  iii,  32,  the  words  rat  a'l 
ddt\<pai  are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity).  Their 
names  arc  not  given.  That  we  are  to  understand  own 
sisters  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  remarks  respecting 
his  brothers,  {e)  Finally,  an  ecclesiastical  tradition 
makes  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  the 
apostles  James  and  John  (Mark  xv,40;  xvi,  l,etc.),  to 
have  been  a  relative  of  Jesus.  (See  Hase,  p.  55.)  See 
Salome. 

7.  Jesus  was  educated  at  Nazareth  (Hase,  p.  57 ;  Weisse, 
De  J.  C.  educatione,  Helmst.  1698 ;  Lange,  De  profectib, 
Christi  adolesc.  Altdorf,  1699),  but  attended  no  (Rabbin- 
ical) schools  (John  vii,  15).  He  appears,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  to  have  learned  the  trade  of  his 
adopted  father  (Justin  Mart  c.  Tryph.  88,  p.  316,  ed.  Col. ; 
comp.  Theodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  23 ;  Sozomen,  vi,  2,  etc.), 
but  this  he  did  not  continue  to  practice  at  the  same  time 
with  his  career  of  teaching,  as  was  usual  with  all  the 
Rabbins  (compare  Neander,  p.  54).  By  this  means  he 
may  in  part  have  acquired  his  subsistence  (comp.  Mark 
vi,  8 ;  but  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  6,  p.  299,  denies  this 
statement,  and  Tischendorf  omits  6  r*jcraiv).  Besides, 
'  *s  followers  supplied  him  with  liberal  presents,  and,  on 


his  journeys,  the  Oriental  usages  of  ho^itality  (Johnr, 
45 ;  xii,  2)  ser^'ed  him  in  good  stead  (see  Rau,  UndeJa. 
alimenta  ritee  acceperif,  Erlang.  1794).  See  HoepiTAL- 
ITY.  A  number  \)f  grateful  women  also  accompanied 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  who  cared  for  his  maintoh 
anee  (Luke  viii,  2;  Mark  xv,41).  He  had  a  ctaamcm 
traveUing-purse  with  the  apostles  (John  xii,  6;  xiii, '29), 
from  which  the  stock  of  provisions  for  the  joumey  wn 
provided  (Luke  ix,  13;  Matt,  xiv,  17  sq.,  etc).  We 
certainly  cannot  regard  Jesus  as  properly  poor  in  the 
sense  of  indigent  (see  Walch,  MiscelL  Sacr.  p.  866  si.\ 
for  this  appears  (Henke's  Mus.  ii,  610  sq.)  neither  from 
Matt  ^nii,  20  (see  L\inze,DeCkrisfidieiliisjetpaiipertatf, 
lips.  1784),  nor  yet  from  2  Cor.  yin,  9  (see  Bekri^  z, 
verminfiigen  Denk.  iv,  160  8q.),and  John  xix,  23,  rather 
shows  the  contrary'  (comp.  Bar-Hebrseus,  Ckron.  p.  251); 
yet  hb  parents  were  by  no  means  in  opulent  cimfflt- 
stances  (see  Luke  ii,  24 ;  comp.  Lev.  xii,  8),  and  be  him- 
self possessed  (Matt,  viii,  20)  at  least  no  real  estate  what- 
ever (see  generally  Rau,  De  causis  cur  J.  C.  pavpertan 
se  subjecerit  pracipuis,  Erlang.  1787 ;  Siebenhaar,  in  the 
Sdc/is. eget. Stud. ii,  168 eq.).  See  Himiuatiotc  Bor- 
ing his  public  career  of  teaching,  Jesus  (when  not  trar- 
elUng)  staid  chiefly  and  of  choice  at  Capernaum  (Mart, 
iv,  13),  and  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  (Luke  ir,  1€; 
Mark  vi,  1)  'visited  Nazareth  (see  Kiesling,  De  J.  Sazar. 
ingrata  patria  exule,  lips.  1741).  In  extmor  he  con- 
stantly observed  the  customs  of  his  people  (see  A  Ge- 
senius,  Christ,  decoro  gentis  sua  se  acoommodasse,  Hdmst. 
1734 ;  Gude,  De  Ckristo  et  discipuHs  ejus  decori  stndioti$j 
in  the  Nov.  miscellan.  Lips,  iii,  563  sq.),  and,  far  fnm 
wishing  to  attract  attention  by  singularity  or  aosterit}-, 
he  took  part  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life  (John  ii,  1  sq.; 
Luke  vii,  31  sq.;  Matt  xi,  16  sq.;  compare  ix,  14  sq.> 
Nevertheless,  he  never  married  (compare  Qan.  Akx. 
Stronu  iii,  191  sq. ;  see  Schleiermacher,  Der  ChristUek 
Glauhe,  1st  ed.  ii,  526),  for  the  supposition  of  Schultfaes 
(Neutest.  theolog.  Nachr.  1826,  i,  20  sq.;  1828, i,  102  sq.^ 
that  Jesus  was  married  according  to  Jewish  usage,  vith 
the  addition  that  his  wife  (and,  perhapa,  several  childrEQ 
by  her)  had  died  before  his  entrance  upon  public  life,  is 
a  pure  hypothesis  that  at  least  deserves  no  countenance 
from  the  silence  in  the  N.T.  as  to  any  such  occurrences; 
and  the  stupendous  design  already  in  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Jesus  afforded  no  motive  for  marriage,  and,  in- 
deed, did  not  admit  (compare  Matt  xix,  12)  such  a  cm- 
finerocnt  to  a  narrower  circle  (see  Weisse,  Leben  Jen,  I 
249  sq. ;  comp.  Hase,  p.  109).  Additional  literature  mar 
be  seen  in  Volbeding,  p.  17, 18 ;  Hase,  p.  59.    See  Naz-i- 

RKNU. 

8.  The  length  of  Jesos^s  public  ministry  (begiimiB? 
about  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  Luke  iii,  24 ;  see  Rosch. 
in  the  Brem.  u.  Verd.  Bibliotk.  iii,  818  aq.),  as  wdl  as 
the  chronological  sequence  of  the  single  events  rdaied 
in  the  Gospels,  is  very  variously  estimated.  (See  Ha«, 
p.  17.)  The  first  three  evangelists  give,  as  the  scene 
of  their  transactions  (af^er  his  temptation  and  the  hn- 
prisonment  of  the  Baptist,  Matt  iv,  1>13),  almost  exdn- 
sively  Galilee  (De  GaUlma  ojiportuno  SermUoris  mir&> 
ulor.  theatro,  Gott.  1775),  inasmuch  as  Jesus  had  btf  re»> 
idence  then  in  the  city  Capernaum,  eq)eciaUy  in  the 
winter  months  (Matt  iv,  13;  viii,  5;  xvii,  34;  Madti 
21 ;  ii,  1 ,  etc).  For  the  most  part,  we  find  him  in  the  ro- 
mantic and  thickly  settle<l  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  or  upon  its  surface  (Matt  viii,  23  sq. ;  xiii.  1 
sq. ;  xiv,  13 ;  Luke  viii,  22),  also  on  the  other  tdde  ia 
Penea  (Matt\'iii,28;  Luke  \'iii,2C;  Mark  vii,81).  Once 
he  went  as  far  as  within  the  Phoenician  boundaries 
(Matt  XV,  21 ;  Mark  vii,  24  sq.).  But  in  the  synoptical 
gospels  he  only  appears  once  to  have  visited  Jenoilen}. 
at  the  time  of  the  last  Passover  (Matt  xxi  sq.;  Mark 
xi  sq. ;  Luke  xix  sq.).  According  to  this,  the  dontiA 
of  his  teaching  might  be  limited  to  a  na^  year  (Itxs^ 
iii,  24),  and  many  (appealing  to  Luke  iv,  19;  comp.ls>> 
Ixi,  1  sq. ;  see  Origen,  Horn,  82 ;  comp.  T«rtulL  .4  <*•.  Jvi 
c.  8 ;  but  see  Koraer,  p.  4)  already  in  the  ancient  Chan^ 
(Clem.  Alex,  j^/roffit  i,  p.  147 ;  Origen,  Princip,  iv,  5)  odf 
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allow  this  space  to  his  public  mission  (compare  Mann, 
Three  Years  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ,  p.  161 ; 
Priestly^  Uarmomf  of  the  Evangelists,  London,  1774^  ii,  4 ; 
Browne,  Ordo  Sadorumy  p.  634  sq.) ;  although,  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  others,  Luke  vi,  1  (second-^rst  Sab- 
bath) affords  indication  of  a  second  Passover  which  Je- 
ns celebrated  during  his  public  career.    See  Sabbath. 
On  the  other  hand,  John's  Gospel  shows  (comp*  Jaco- 
bi,  Zur  CkronoL  d,  Ldfens  J.  im  Evang,  Joh,  in  the  Stud. 
u.Krit,  1838,  iy,  845  sq.)  that^esus  was  not  only  often- 
er,  but  generally  in  Judna  (whence  he  once  travelled 
through  Samaria  to  (xalilee,  John  iv,  4 ;  compare  his  re- 
turn, Luke  xvii,  11),  namely,  in  the  holy  city  Jerusalem 
(but  this  difference  agrees  with  the  respective  designs 
of  the  several  gospels;  see  Neander,  p.  385  sq.),  and  in- 
forms us  otjhe  Jevrish  festivals  whkh  Jesus  celebrated 
at  Jerusalem.    The  first,  occurring  soon  after  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesos  (John  ii,  13),  is  a  Passover;  the  second 
(John  V,  1)  is  called  indefinitely  **  a  feast  of  the  Jews'* 
[ioprij  riMV  'lovdat^v) ;  the  third  was  the  Festival  of 
Tabernacles  (John  vii,  2) ;  the  fourth  the  Feast  of  Ded- 
ication (John  X,  22) ;  and,  lastly,  the  fifth  (John  xii, 
xiii)  again  a  Passover :  mention  is  also  made  (John  vi, 
4)  of  still  another  Passover  which  Jesus  spent  in  Galilee. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  Jesus  was  engaged  some  three 
years  (Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  ii,p.67)  as  a  public  teach- 
er; and  if  by  the  *' feast"  of  John  v,  1  we  are  also  to 
understand  a  Passover  (Paulus,  Comm,  i,  901  sq. ;  SUs- 
kind,  in  Bengel's  A  rchiv.  i,  182  sq. ;  K  CrutiuBy  ad  loc ; 
SeyfTarth,  ChronoL  Sacra,  P-  114;  Robinson,  J/armong, 
p.  193),  which,  however,  is  not  certain  (LUcke,  ad  loc ; 
Anger, Ih  temp,  in  Act.  Apost.  ratione,  i,  24  sq. ;  Jaoobi, 
ut  tup.  p.  864  sq.),  we  must  assign  a  period  of  three  and 
a  half  years  (Euaebins,  i,  10, 3),  as  lately  Seyffarth  has 
done  {Summary  of  recent  Discoveries  in  ChronoL  N.  Y. 
1857,  p.  183),  although  on  the  most  singular  grounds 
(see  AUVmi,  Commentary  on  John  v,  1).     Otherwise  the 
e\'angelists  hardly  afford  more  than  two  years  and  a  few 
months  (see  Anger,  ut  sup.  p.  28 ;  Hase,  p.  17  sq.).  to  the 
public  labors  of  Jesus  (see  generally  Laurbeck,  De  an- 
m  ministerii  Chr.,  Altdorf,  1700 ;  Ko'mer,  Quot  Paschata 
Christus  post  baptism,  celebraverit.  Lips.  1779 ;  Pries,  De 
mmero  PaschcUum  Chriati,  Rostock,  1789;  Lahode,  De 
die  et  amo  uk.  Pasch.  Chr.  HaL  1749  ;«Mar8h's  remarks 
in Michaelb's  Introd.ii, 46  sq.).    Again, as  the  apostles 
were  not  uninterruptedly  in  company  with  Jesus,  the 
time  of  their  proper  association  with  him  might  be  still 
further  reduced  somewhat,  although  we  can  not  (with 
Hanlein,  De  temporis,  quo  J.  C.  cum  ApostoL  versatus  est, 
iuratione,  ErL  1796)  assume  it  to  have  been  barely  some 
line  months.    Under  these  three  (or  four)  Paschal  fes- 
tivals writers  have  repeatedly  endeavored,  for  historical 
ind  particularly  apologetic  purposes,  to  arrange  all  the 
angle  occurrences  which  the  first  evangelists  mention 
without  chronological  sequence,  and  so  to  obtain  a  com- 
>lete  chronological  view  of  Jesus's  entire  journeys  and 
caching.    Yet,  notwithstanding  so  great  a  degree  of 
ngennity  has  been  expended  upon  this  subject,  none  of 
he  Goepel  Harmonies  hitherto  constructed  can  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  series  of  historical  conjectures, 
ince  the  narrative  of  the  first  three  evangelists  presents 
>ut  little  that  can  guide  to  a  measurably  certain  con- 
iluaioa  in  such  an  arrangement,  and  John  himself  does 
lot  appear  to  relate  the  incidents  in  strictly  ehronolog- 
cal  oitler  according  to  these  Passovers  (see  generally 
■Uchhorn,  EinL  ins  N,  T.  i,  692  sq.).     The  most  impor- 
ant  of  these  attempts  are,  Lightfoot,CAnmtdie  of  the  0. 
Old  N.  T.  Lond.  1656 ;  Doddridge,  Expodtor  of  the  N.  T. 
x)iidon,  1739;  l^us,  Harmoma  Evangelistar.  Jen,  1727; 
iacknight,  J^annof^  of  the  four  Gospels,  London,  1756, 
^atine  fecit  notasque  adjecit  Rtlckersfelder,  Brem.  1772 ; 
(engel,  Richi.  Harmome  der  4  Evangel.  3d  edit  Tubing. 
766 ;  Kewcome,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Dublin,  1778 ; 
*atilu9,Cominsfi/.  i,446  sq.;  ii,l  sq.,384  8q.;  iii,82sq.; 
Raiser,  Ueb.  die  synopt.  ZusammensteU.  der  4  Evang.  Nu- 
pmb.  1828;  Clausen,  Quat.evangeLtabukB  synopt.  sec.  i'a' 
temper,  Copenhagen,  1829;  Wieseler,  Chronolog, 
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Synapse  der  4  Evang.  Hamb.  1843 ;  Townsend's  ChronoL 
Arrang.oft/teN.TesLhondLl^l,BMt.lS87;  Greswell, 
Harmonia  Evang.  Lond.  1830;  Riobinson,  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  (Greek),  Bost.  1845  (EngL  id.) ;  Tischeudorf, 
Synopsis  EvangeL  Leipz.  1851 ;  Strong,  Harmot^  of  the 
Gospels  (English),  N.  Y.  1852  (Greek),  ib.  1854;  Stroud, 
Greek  Harmony,  Lond.  1853.     See  Uabaionibs. 

9.  Besides  the  twelve  apostles  (q.  v.),  Jesus  also  choee 
seventy  (q.  v.)  persons  as  a  second  more  private  order 
(Luke  X,  1  sq.),  who  have  been  supposed  by  some  to 
oorreqwnd  to  some  Jewish  notion  of  the  seventy  nations 
of  the  worid,  inasmuch  as  Luke  shows  a  tendency  to 
such  generalization ;  but  this  number  was  probably  se- 
lected (see  Kuinol,  ad  loc)  with  reference  to  the  seven- 
ty elders  of  the  Jews  (Numb.  xT,  16  sq.),  composing  the 
Sanhedrim,  just  as  the  twelve  apostles  represented  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (compare  generally  Burmann,£!x- 
erciL  Acad,  ii,  95  sq.;  Heumann,  De  70  Christi  legaiis. 
Getting.  1743).  Their  traditional  names  (see  Assemani, 
Hiblioth,  Or,  III,  i,  319  sq. ;  Fabric!  Lux,  p.  115  sq.),  some 
of  which  are  cited  by  Eusebius  (i,  12),  might  have  some 
historical  ground  but  for  the  manifest  endeavor  to  place 
in  the  illustrious  rank  of  the  seventy  every  conspicuous 
individual  of  the  apostolical  age,  concerning  whom  noth- 
ing positive  was  Imown  to  the  contrary.  The  account 
of  Luke  himself  has  sometimes  been  called  in  question 
as  unhistorical  (Strauss,  i,  566  sq. ;  Schwegler,  Nach- 
apost.  Zeitalter,  ii,  45;  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Neander, 
p.  541  sq.). 

Respecting  the  characteristics  of  Jesus's  teaching  (see 
especially  Winkler,  Ueber  J.  LehrfUhigheit  und  Lthixtrt, 
Leipz.  1797 ;  Behn,  Ueh.  die  I^hrart  Jem  u.  seiner  Apos- 
tel,  Lt\beck,  1791 ;  Hauff,  Bemerkungen  Uber  die  Lehrart 
Jesu,  Offenbach,  1788 ;  H.  Ballauf,  Die  Lehrart  Jesu  als 
vortreffiich  gezeigt,  Hannov.  1817 ;  H.  N.  la  Qd,  De  Jesu 
Ch.  instituendi  methodo  horn,  ingenia  excolente,  Groning. 
1885 ;  Ammon,  BUI  TheoL  ii,  328  sq. ;  Planck,  Geschichte 
d,  Christenth.  i,  161  sq. ;  Hase,  Leben  Jes.  p.  123  sq. ;  Ne- 
ander, p.  151  sq. ;  Weisse,  i,  376  sq.),  we  may  remark 
that  all  his  discourses,  which  were  delivered  sometimes 
in  the  synagogues  (Matt,  xiii,  54 ;  Luke  iv,  22,  etc), 
sometimes  in  public  places,  and  even  in  the  open  field, 
sometimes  in  the  Temple  court,  were  suggested  on  the 
occasion  (John  iv,  32  sq. ;  vii,  37  sq.),  either  by  some 
transaction  or  natural  phenomenon,  or  else  by  some  re- 
cital (Luke  xiii,  1),  or  expression  of  others  (Matt  vm, 
10).  He  loved  especially  to  clothe  his  sentiments  in 
comparisons  (see  Greiling,  p.  201  sq.),  parables  (Matt 
xiii,  11  sq.,  34  sq.)  (for  these  are  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  simplicity,  conciseness,  natural  beauty,  in- 
teUigibleness,  and  dignity ;  see  especially  linger,  Depart 
aboktr,  Jesu  ncUura,  interpretatione,  usu,  Leipz.  1828),  al- 
legories (John  vi,  32  sq. ;  x ;  xv) ,  and  apothegms  (IVIatt 
v),  sometimes  also  paradoxes  (John  ii0l9 ;  vi,  53 ;  viii, 
58),  which  exactly  suited  the  comprehension  of  his  au- 
dience (Mark  iv,  88 ;  Luke  xiii,  15  sq. ;  xiv,  5  sq.) ;  and 
he  even  adapted  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  his  doc- 
trines to  faqailiar  Jewish  forms,  which  in  his  mouth  lose 
that  ruggedness  and  unssthetic  character  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Talmud  (comp.  Weisse,  De 
more  Domini  acceptos  a  magistris  Jud,  loquendi  ac  diS" 
serendimodossapienteremendandi,Yite\),\792).  SeeAi/- 
lkgort;  Parable.  In.contests  with  learned  Jews,  Je- 
sus knew  how,  by  simple  clearness  of  intellect,  to  defeat 
their  arrogant  dialectics,  and  yet  was  able  to  pursue 
their  own  method  of  inferential  argument  (Matt  xii, 
25).  When  they  proposed  to  him  captious  questions,  he 
brought  them,  not  unfrequently  by  similar  questions, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma  (Matt  xxi,24;  xxii, 
20;  Luke  x,  29  sq.;  xx,  3  sq.),  or  by  appeal  to  the  ex- 
plicit written  law  or  to  their  sacred  history  (Matt,  ix, 
13 ;  xii,3  sq. ;  xix,  4  sq. ;  Luke  vi, 2  sq. ;  x, 26  sq. ;  xx, 
28  sq.),  or  by  analogies  from  ordinary  life  (Matt  xii,  10 
sq.),  to  maintain  silence,  or  put  them  to  embarrassment 
with  all  their  sagacity  and  legal  zeal  (Matt  xxii,  42  sq.  i 
John  viii,  3  sq.) ;  sometimes  he  disarmed  them  by  th3 
exercise  of  his  miraculous  power  (Luke  v,  24).   With  a 
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few  exceptions,  John  alone  asmgns  longer  speeches  of  a 
dogmatic  character  to  Jesus;  nor  is  it  any  matter  of 
surprije  that  the  Wisdom  which  delivered  itself  to  the 
populace  in  maxims  and  similes  should  permit  itself  to 
be  understood,  in  the  circle  of  the  priests  and  those  eru- 
dite in  the  law,  connectedly  and  mystically  on  topics  of 
the  higher  ffnotis,  although  even  in  John,  of  course,  we 
can  not  expect  the  iptistima  verbcL  In  a  formal  treat- 
ment, moreover,  his  representations,  especially  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  people,  could  not  be  iiree  firom  accommoda- 
tion (P.  van  Hemert,  Ueb,  A  ccommod,  im  N,  T.  Dortmund 
and  Leips.  1797) ;  but  whether  he  made  use  of  the  ma- 
terial (not  merely  negative)  q)ecies  of  accommodation 
is  not  a  historical,  but  a  dogmatic  question  (comp.  there- 
on Bretschneider,  Handb,  d,  Dogm,  i,  420  sq. ;  Wcgschnei- 
der,  Insiitut.  p.  119  sq.;  De  Wette,  SittenUhre,  iii,  181 
sq.;  Neander,p.210  sq.).  See  Acxx»rMODATiON.  Like 
the  O.-T.  prophets,  he  sometimes  also  employed  symbol- 
ical acts  (John  xiii,  1  sq.,  20, 22;  comp.  Luke  ix,47  sq.). 
A  dignified  expression,  a  keen  but  a^ectionate  look,  a 
gesticulation  reflecting  the  inward  inq)iration  (Hege- 
meister,  ChrUtum  geatua  pro  condone  usurpasae,  Servest. 
1774),  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  force  of 
his  words,  and  gained  for  him,  in  opposing  the  Phari- 
sees and  lawyers,  the  eulogium  of  eloquence  (compare 
John  vii,  40 ;  xviii,  6 ;  Matt,  vii,  28  sq.).  The  tuition 
which  Jesus  imparted  to  the  apostles  (comp.  Greiling,  p. 
213  sq.),  was  apparently  private  (Matt,  xiii,  11  sq.;  see 
Ciilln,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  14).  See  Apostijc  Finally,  Jesus 
commonly  spoke  Syro-Chaldee  (comp.  e.  g.  Mark  iii,  17 ; 
v,  41 ;  vii,  34;  Matt.  xxvii,47;  see  Malala,  Chronograph, 
p.  13),  like  the  Palestinian  Jews  generally  [see  Lax- 
guaok],  not  Greek  (Diodati,  De  Chritto  Grace  hquentey 
Neap.  1767,  translated  in  the  A  m.  BibL  Repos,  Jan.  1844, 
p.  180  sq. ;  comp.  on  the  contrary,  Emesti,  Neueite  theoL 
BibL  i,  2G9  sq.),  although  he  might  have  understood  the 
latter  language,  or  even  Latin  (Wemsdorf,  De  Chrisio 
Latine  loquente,  Viteb. ;  see  generally  Reiske,  De  lingua 
vem,  J,  C.  Jen.  1670 ;  Bh.  de  Kossi,  DeUa  lingua  propria 
di  ChristOf  Parm.  1778 ;  Zeibich,  De  lingua  Judaor.  temp, 
Chritti  et,  .4/km^.  Vitebsk,  1791;  Wisemann,  in  his  Hor, 
Stfriac  Rom.  1828).  No  uniting$  of  his  are  extant  (the 
spuriousness  of  the  so-called  letter  to  the  king  of  Edessa, 
given  by  Eusebius,  i,  13,  is  evident;  comp.  also  Rohr's 
Krif,  Predi^r^nblioth,  i,  161  sq.  [see  Abgar]  :  the  al- 
leged written  productions  of  Jesus  may  be  seen  in  Fa- 
bricii  Cod,  Apocr,  i,  803  sq.),  nor  was  there  need  of  any, 
since  he  had  provided  for  the  immediate  dissemination 
of  his  doctrines  through  the  apostles,  and  he  wished 
even  to  turn  away  attention  from  the  literature  of  the 
age  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  a  thorough  piety  (compare 
Hauir,  Briefe  d.  Werth  der  »chr{fiL  ReUUrhtnd,  betref- 
fend,  i,  94  sq.;  Sartorius,  Cur  Chrittut  scripti  nihil  re- 
liquerit^  Leipz.  1%16 ;  Witting,  Warum  J,  nichta  Schri/iL 
hinterkusen,  Bschw.  1822 ;  Giesecke,  Warum  hat  J,  C. 
Uber  sich  u,  g,  Relig,  nichts  8chr{fU,  hwterlaM9en\  LUneb. 
1823;  aCrusiu8,i/fft^7'A«)/:p.22sq.;  Neander, p.  160 ; 
comp.  Hase,  p.  1 1).  Jesus  has  been  improperly  entitled 
a  Rabbi,  or  high  rank  of  religious  teacher  (^3*^,  pct/3/3i), 
in  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  schools,  as  having  been  thus 
styled  not  only  by  the  popuhce  (Mark  x,  61 ;  Jolm  xx, 
16),  or  his  disciples  (John  i,39,60;  iv,81.;  ix,2;  xi,8; 
Matt.  xxvi,25,  etc.),  but  also  by  Nicodemus"  (John  iii,  2), 
and  even  his  enemies  (vi,  26)  themselves  (Vitringa,  Sy- 
nag.  vet,  p.  70C ;  Paulus,  Leben  Jet,  i,  122  sq. ;  see,  on  the 
contrary,  C.  E.  Schmid,  De  promoHone  acad,  Christo  ejus- 
que  ditcipuUa  perperam  tributa^  Lips.  1740).  In  the  time 
of  Jesus  persons  had  no  occasion  to  aspire  to  the  formal- 
ity of  learned  honors,  as  in  later  ages  (Neander,  p.  60), 
and  Jesus  had  little  sympathy  with  such  an  ostentatious 
spirit  (John  vii,  15).  See  Rabbi.  (Additional  litera- 
ture may  be  seen  in  Volbeding,  p.  26.)     See  Prophet. 

9.  The  Jews  expected  miracles  of  the  Messiah  (John 
vii,  31 ;  4  Esdr.  xiii,  60;  comp.  Matt.  Wii,  17 ;  John  xx, 
30  sq.;  see  Berthohit,  Chrvttologia  Judaor,  p.  168  sq.), 
such  as  Jesns  performed  {ripara,  trrjpeta,  ^wapfi^). 

^,se  all  had  a  moral  tendency,  and  aimed  at  beneficent 


results  (on  Matt  viii,  28  sq^  see  Putins,  ad  loc.;  Bni- 
Schneider, /foftdb. d /^fl^m. i, 807  sq.;  Hase, />e6ai Jen. 
p.  134 ;  on  Matt  xxi,  18  sq.,  see  Fleck,  Verlheid,  d.  Ckrv- 
tenth,  p.  138  sq.),  in  which  mpecU  they  are  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  silly  thaomaturgy  of  the  apocrr- 
phal  gospels  (see  Tholock,  Glaubitikrdigk,d,e9ang,M^ 
p.  406  sq.),  consisting  mostly  of  raising  the  deid  aid 
the  cure>(Mark  vi,  M)  of  such  maladies  as  had  bs&d 
all  scientific  remedies  (insuiity,  epilepsy,  palsy,  lepn»r, 
blindness,  etc).     He  askea  no  reward  (comp.  llatt  x, 
8),  and  performed  no  mirades  to  gratify  curiosity  (Uia 
xvi,  1  sq. ;  Mark  viii,  11  sq.),  or  to  excite  the  aitfldsb- 
ment  of  a  sensuous  populace;  rath^  he  repeatedlT  fsr- 
bade  the  public  report  of  his  extraordinary  deeds  (Kml 
ix,  80;  Mark  i,  44;  vii,  86;  viii,  26;  Luke  v,  14;  m 
66;  Plitt,  in  the  UeMt,  ffebop/erj  1860,  p.  890  tq^tika 
an  erroneous  view  of  Mark  v,  19,  for  in  vene  SO  Jen 
bids  the  man  relate  his  cure  to  hit  relatwes  only),  nd 
he  avoided  the  popular  outbursts  of  Joy,  which  vmU 
have  sweDed  loudly  at  his  particuUrl^  sucoessfol  icfaier* 
ments  (John  v,  13),  only  suffering  these  mirsda  to  be 
acknowledged  to  the  honor  of  God  (Luke  viii,  39  iq.; 
xvUf  16  sq.).    In  eflfecting  cures  he  sometimes  made  u 
of  some  means  (Mark  vii,  88 ;  viii,  23 ;  John  ix,  6  iq.; 
comp.  Spinoza,  Tract,  theoL  poL  c  6,  p.  241,  ed.  Ptai: 
Med,'herm,  Untersuch,  p.  386  sq.;  Panlns,  LAenJmX 
228),  but  in  general  he  employed  simply  a  word  (Hiti 
viii,  1  sq. ;  John  v,  8,  etc),  even  at  a  distance  Qbsx. 
viii,  6  sq. ;  Luke  'vii,  6  sq. ;  John  iv,  60),  or  mn^  i 
touch  of  the  invalid  (Matt  viii,  8,  15)  or  the  afflkted 
member  (blind  eyes.  Matt  ix,  29;  xx,  34;  see  Seikr. 
ChritL  an  in  operibus  mirabilib,  curamis  utussUrmeik 
Eriang.  1795 ;  also,  Jestu  an  ndracula  atit  ipsius  rtribi 
ediderif,  ib.  1799) ;  on  the  other  hand,  likeiritt,  a  c«e 
was  experienced  when  the  infirm  touched  h»  garoot 
(Matt  ix,  20  sq. ;  xiv,  36),  but  in  such  a  case  ahrars  oe 
the  presumption  of  a  firm  faith  (Matt  ix,  28;  cnnpaR 
John  V,  6),  so  that  when  this  failed  the  mirKoins 
power  was  not  exercised  (Matt  xiii,  58 ;  Mark  n.  5\ 
On  this  very  account  some  modems  have  asserted  (Gate- 
muth.  Diss,  de  Christo  Med,  Jen.  1812  [on  the  oppoate. 
Ammon*s  Theolog.  Joum,  i,  177  sq.] ;  Ennemoser,  J/<w- 
neiism,  p.  473  sq. ;  Kieser,  Sgtt,  de*  TeUurism,  ii,  502  sq-: 
Meyer,  Naturandlogien  od,  die  Erwchein,  d,  amm.  i/<f?- 
net,  mit  Hins,  auf  Theol,  Hamb.  1889;  or»mp.W«i«.i. 
349  sq.)  that  these  cures  were  principally  cffertcd  br 
Jesus  through  the  agency  of  aiiinud  magnetism  {ette^ 
Luke  Wii,  48 ;  see  generally  Pfau,  De  Chritto  aeadm. 
-V.  T,  medico  primariOy  Eriang.  1748 ;  Schultbesi^  in  tie 
Xeuest,  theoL  Nachr,  1829,  p.  860  8q.>     See  Hkaloc 
That  the  Jewish  Rabbis  and  the  Easenes  perfonDed,or 
perhaps  only  pretended  to  perform,  similar  cures,  at  fc*^ 
upon  diemoniacs,  appears  froin  Matt  xii,  27;  Lakexi 
19 ;  Mark  ix,  38  sq. ;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  ii, 8, 6;  A^- 
viii,  2,  6).     The  sentiments  of  Jesus  himself  s»  to  il»e 
value  and  tendency  of  his  miracles  are  undenitbk:  ^ 
disapproved  that  eagerness  for  wonders  displayed  by  to 
contemporaries  (Matt,  xvi,  1 ;  John  ii,  18)  whidi  "j*"^ 
fVom  sensuous  curiosity  or  from  pure  malevolence  (^at^ 
xii,  89;  xvi,  4;  Mark  viii.  11  sq.),  or  else  bad  s  think- 
less  regard  merely  to  their  own  advantage  (John  iv, +'*: 
vi,  24),  but  which  ever  desired  miracles  merely  as  «*» 
while  he  regarded  them  as  a  narional  method  *»  f* 
taining  his  purpose  of  awakening  and  calling  forth  ft" 
(John  xi,  42;  comp;  Matt,  xi,  4  iq.;  Luke  vii,  21  f^\ 
and  hence  often  lamented  their  ineffipctuahwas  (Mitt 
xi,  20  sq. ;  Luke  x,  18 ;  see  especially  Nitxsch/  Qjuf^ 
Chrittut  miraculit  tribuerit,Viteb,  1796;  ScboU,  Op^f- 
i.  Ill  sq.;  Lehnerdt,  De  nonnuUit  Chr,  effatis  »•*?» 
quid  quantumq,  trUmerit  miraeuUt  cognotcetur,  Reg»* 
1888 ;  comp.  Paulus,  in  the  Xeu,  theoL  Joum.  ix,  Mi*h 
413  sq.;  Storr,  in  Flatfs  Magaz,  iv,  178  sq.;  Ei«l».*. 
the  KircheMatter ftir  dot  Bitth,  Rottenburg,  i,  161  f^ 
De  Wette,  BibHteh.  Dogm,  p.  196  sq. ;  Strauass  (?fa«**J 
lehre,  i,  86  sq.).     As  an  undeniably  effective  mean* « 
introiducing  Christianity,  these  miracles  hMvt  ettr  R* 
tained  a  profound  signi^cance,  of  which  they  dsn*  " 
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deprived  by  any  efforts  to  explain  them  on  natural  prin- 
ciples {Br,  vh,  BoHonalittnuSj  p.  215  sq.))  or  to  ascribe 
them  to  traditional  exaggeratioi^  for  aU  investigations 
of  this  character  have  as  yet  generally  resulted  only  in 
a  contested  exegesis,  and  are  oflentimes  more  difficult 
of  belief  than  the  miraculous  incidents  themselves  (see 
on  the  subject  generally  Koster,  Immanuel  oder  Charact. 
der  neutetL  Wttnderenahlungen,  Lpz.  18^1 ;  Johannsen, 
in  Schroter  and  Klein's  Oppontioruchr.  y,  571  sq. ;  vi,  81 
sq. ;  Muller,  De  mirac.  J.  Ch.  nat,  et  neceas,  Marburg  and 
HaL  1889 ;  Neander,  p.  256  sq.).    See  Miracle. 

10.  Several  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ*s  passion 
(q.  V.)  are  explained  under  Bloody  Sweat,  Cross,  Li- 
TiiosTROTON,  Pilate,  Eclipse,  etc  (compare  Merillii 
Notm  impassion.  J,  Chr,  Par.  1622,  Frcf.  and  Lips.  1740 ; 
Walther,  JurigtMstor.  Betrachi^  ab,  d,  Gtsehichte  w,  d. 
Lad,  K.  Sterh,  ChrisU,  Breslau,  1788, 1774 ;  Die  Leidens- 
gesch,  Jesu  exe^etisch  und  arch&olog.  bearbeitet,  Stuttg. 
1809;  Hug,  in  the  Zeitsckr.f,  d.  Ertbisth,  Freiburg^  v, 
1  sq.;  Friedlieb,  ArchdoL  d,  LetdmsgescK  Bonn,  1848). 
The  question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  upon  Jesus  by  the  Sanhedrim  and 
procurator  has  of  late  been  warmly  discussed  (see,  for 
the  former  view,  Salvador,  Histoire  des  institutions  de 
Moistf  BruxeL  1822,  ii,  c.  8 ;  also,  Jesus  Christ  et  sa  doc- 
trinej  Par.  1888 ;  Hase,  Leben  Jes.  p.  197  sq. ;  on  the  op- 
posite, Dupin,  VahU  Jesus  devarU  Catphe  et  Pilate^  Par. 
1829 ;  Ammon,  FortbUd,  i,  841  sq. ;  B.  Crusius,  Opusc.  p. 
149  sq. ;  Neander,  p.  683  sq. ;  comp.  also  Daumer,  Syst. 
<fcr  gpecuL  Philos,  p.  41  sq. ;  and  Neubig,  1st  J.  mit  rolf. 
Reehte  den  Tod  eines  Verbreckers  gestorben  f  ErL  1836). 
The  Sanhedrim  condemned  Jesus  as  a  blasphemer  of 
God  (Matt  xxvi,  66  sq. ;  Mark  xiv,  64 ;  compare  John 
xix,  7),  for  which  the  Law  prescribed  capital  punish- 
ment (Lev.  xxiv,  16);  but  he  would  have  been  guilty 
of  this  crime  if  he  had  falsely  claimed  (Matt,  xxvi,  68 
sq.;  Luke  xxii,  67  sq.)  to  be  the  Messiah  (Son  of  God), 
and  the  fact  of  this  profession  was  substantiated  indi- 
rectly by  witnesses  (Matt  xxvi,  60  sq. ;  Mark  xiv,  57 
sq.),  and  directly  by  Jestis's  own  declaration  (Matt, 
xxvi,  63  sq. ;  Mark  xiv,  61  sq.).  So  far  the  transaction 
might  seem  to  be  tderably  rc^s^ular,  except  that  swear- 
ing the  prisoner  as  to  his  own  crime  is  an  unheard- 
of  process  in  law.  Moreover,  there  was  more  than  a 
angle  superficial  examination  of  witnesses  (Matt  xxvi, 
60),  and  Jesus  had  really  uttered  (John  ii,  19)  what 
the  deponents  averred.  But  that  Jesus  c^d  not  be 
the  Messiah  was  presupposed  by  the  Sanhe<mm  on  the 
ground  of  their  Christological  ^iews ;  and  here  were 
they  chiefly  to  blame.  More  exact  inquiries  concem- 
mg  the  teachings  and  acts  of  Jesus  would  have  sure- 
ly corrected  their  impression  that  Jesus  was  a  blas- 
phemer, and  perhaps  lecTthem  to  a  rectifk^tion  of  their 
expectations  respecting  the  Messiah.  Another  point  is 
entitled  to  omsideration  in  estimating  their  judicial  ac- 
tion. The  Sanhedrim^s  broader  denunciation  of  Jesus 
before  Hlate  as  a  usurper  of  royal  power,  and  their 
charging  him  with  treason  (crimen  Uesm  majesta(is) 
(Matt  xxvii,  1 1 ;  Mark  xv,  2 ;  Luke  xxiii,  2 ;  John  xviii, 
S3),  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
a  theocratic  king,  and  that  the  populace  for  a  few  days 
saluted  Jesus  with  huzzas  as  the  S^n  of  David  (Matt 
xxi ;  John  xii).  Jesus  certainly  did  not  aspire  to  roy- 
alty in  the  political  sense,  as  he  declared  before  Pilate 
(John  xviii,  86  sq.) :  this  the  Sanhedrim,  if  they  had 
been  dispassionate  judges,  must  have  been  assured  of, 
even  if  they  had  not  previously  inquired  or  ascertuned 
how  far  Jesus  was  from  pretensions  to  political  author- 
ity. The  sentence  itself  is  therefore  less  to  be  repro- 
bated than  that  the  high  court  did  not,  as  would  have 
been  worthy  itself,  beeome  better  informed  respecting 
the  charges ;  their  indecorous  haste  evinces  an  eageniess 
to  condemn  the  prisoner  at  all  hazards,  and  their  vindic- 
tive manner  ctesriy  betrays  their  personal  malice  against 
him.  That  Pilate  passed  and  executed  the  sentence  of 
death  contrary  to  his  better  judgment  as  a  civil  officer 
is  b^ond  all  doubt    See  Pilate. 


That  Jesus  passed  through  a  merely  apparent  death 
has  been  supposed  by  many  (see  especially  Biilirdt, 
Zwecke  Jesu,  x,  174  sq. ;  Paulus,  Comment,  iii,  810  sq., 
and  Leben  Jesu,  I,  ii.  281  sq. ;  on  the  contrary',  see  Rich- 
ter,  De  morte  Servatotis  in  cruee,  Gott  1757,  also  in  his 
Disss  4  med,  p.  1  sq. ;  Gruner,  De  Jes,  C.  morte  vera,  non 
sinmlata,  Jena,  1805;  SchAidtmann,  Medic.'pkilos,  Ee- 
weis,  doss  J,  nach  s.  Kreuzigung  nicht  von  einer  todta/inL 
Ohmnackt  be/alien  gewesen,  Osnabr,  1880).  The  pierc- 
ing of  the  side  of  Jesus  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  soldier 
(John  xix,  84;  his  name  is  traditionally  giv^n  as  Longi' 
nus,  see  Thilo,  Apocr,  p.  586)  has  been  regarded  as  the 
chief  circumstance  upon  which  everything  here  depends 
(Triller,2>c  mirando  lateris  cordisqtte  Christi  ruhere,  in 
Gruner's  Tract,  de  dtemoniacis,  Jciif,  1775;  Eschcnbuch, 
Scripta  med,-bibl,  p.  82  sq. ;  Bartholin!,  De  latere  Christi 
apeiio,  Lugd.  Bat  1646),  inasmuch  as  be/ore  this  punc- 
ture the  above  cited  ph3'8icians  assume  but  a  torpor  and 
swoon,  which  might  seem  the  more  probable  because 
crucifixion  coidd  hardly  have  caused  death  in  so  short  a 
time  (Mark  xv,  44).  See  Crucify.  But  the  account 
of  the  wound  in  the  side  is  not  such  as  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  by  that  means  fully  and  absolutely  de- 
termined (see  Brief e  iiber  Rationaliamus,  p.  286  sq.),  since 
the  evangelist  does  not  state  tchich  side  (irXcvpd)  was 
pierced,  nor  where,  nor  how  deeply.  It  is  therefore  silre- 
ly  a  precarious  argument  to  presume  the  left  side  (al- 
though the  position  of  the  soldier,  holding  the  spear  in 
his  right  hand  and  thrusting  it  opposite  him,  would 
strongly  countenance  this  supposition),  and  equally  so 
to  assume  a  very  deep  indsion,  penetrating  the  pericar- 
dium and  heart,  thus  changing  a  swoon  into  actual 
death ;  nevertheless,  comp.  John  xx,  25,  26,  in  favor  of 
this  last  particular.  The  purpose  of  the  stab — to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  crucified  person  was  still  alive — also 
demanded  a  forcible  thrust,  and  the  issue  of  blood  and 
water  vouched  for  by  the  o-angelist  (j'^^X^ev  iv^q 
alpa  Ktti  €*^cup,  perhaps  a  hendiadys  for  bloody  wata) 
woidd  certainly  point  to  real  death  as  immediately  re- 
sulting. By  this  we  must  understand  the  clotted  blood 
(cruor)  in  connection  i^'ith  the  watery  portion  (/wkot), 
which  both  flow  together  from  punctures  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels  (veins)  of  bodies  just  dead  (fVom  the  arte- 
ries  of  the  breast,  as  supposed  by  Hase  [7^5.  Jesu,  2d  ed. 
p.  196],  no  blood  would  issue,  for  these  are  usually  empty 
in  a  corpse),  and  the  piercing  of  the  side  would  therefore 
not  cause,  but  only  indicate  ^e*ath.  See  Blood  am> 
Water.  In  fine,  the  express  assertion  of  the  evangel- 
ists, that  Jesus  breathed  his  last  {i^iwivef  [Mark  xv, 
87;  Luke  xxiii,  46],  a  term  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  expiravit,  he  expired,  and  so  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  common  acceptance  of  death),  admits  no  oth- 
er hypothesis  than  that  of  actual  and  complete  dissolu- 
tion.   See  Ago>jy. 

The  fact  of  the  return  of  Jesus  alive  from  the  grave 
(comp.  Ammon,  De  vera  J.C,  i-eviviscentia,  £rlang.  1808 ; 
Griesbach,  Defontib.  unde  Evangel,  suas  de  resvrreciione 
Domini  narrationes  hauserint,  Jena,  1788;  Friedrich,  in 
Eichhom's  Bildioth.  vii,  204  sq. ;  DoderL  De  J.  C.  in  tit, 
reditu,  Utr.  1841)  is  not  invalidated  by  Strauss's  ingeni- 
ous hjTwtheses  (ii,  645;  see  Hase,  p.  212;  Theile,  p.  105 
sq. ;  comp.  Kuhn,  Wie  ging  Ch,  durch  des  Grabfs  Thur, 
Stralp.  1838) ;  but  if  Jesus  had  been  merely  dead  in  ap- 
pearance, so  delicate  a  constitution,  already  exhausted 
by  sufferings  before  crucifixion,  would  certainly  not  hare 
revived  without  special — that  is,  medical — assistance 
(Neander,  p.  708) :  in  the  cold  rock-vault,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere loaded  with  the  odor  of  aromatics,  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  in  utter  prostration,  he 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have  rather 
been  killed  than  resuscitated.  His  return  to  life  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  true  miracle.  See  Resur- 
rection.    On  the^ave  of  Jesus,  see  GoixwyrHA. 

After  he  had  risen  (he  lay  some  thirty-six  hours  in 
the  grave ;  not  three  full  days,  as  asserted  by  Se  yffarth. 
Summary  ofChronol  Discor,  N.  Y.  1857,  p.  188),  he  first 
showed  himself  to  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt.  xxWii,  9 ; 
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Mark  xvi,  9 ;  John  xx,  14 ;  but  about  the  same  hoar  to 
the  other  women,  see  Strong's  Greek  Harmony^  p.  864), 
then  to  his  apoetles  in  various  places  in  and  about  Jeru- 
salem (Luke  xxiv,  13  sq.,  36  sq. ;  John  xx,  19  sq.),  and 
was  recq^nised  by  them-^not  immediately,  it  is  true  (for 
the  few  past  days  of  suffering  may  have  considerably 
disfigured  him  bodily),  but  ]pt  unequivocally — as  their 
cmciiied  teacher  (Neander,  p.  715  sq.),  and  even  handled, 
although  with  some  reserve  (Luke  xxiv,  87 ;  John  xxi, 
12).  He  did  not  appear  in  public ;  had  he  done  so,  his 
enemies  would  have  found  opportunity  to  remove  him 
a  second  time  out  of  the  way,  or  to  represent  him  to  the 
people  as  a  sham  Jesus:  his  resurrection  could  have  its 
true  significance  to  his  believers  only  (see  generally 
Jahn,  Nachtrdge,  p.  1  sq.)*  After  a  stay  of  40  days,  he 
was  visibly  carried  up  into  the  sky  before  the  eyes  of 
his  disciples  (Luke  xxiv,  51 ;  Acts  i,  9.  Mark  xvi,  19,  is 
of  doubtful  authenticity).  Of  this,  three  evmngelical 
witnesses  (Matthew,*  Mark,  and  John)  relate  nothing 
(for  very  improbable  reasons  of  this,  see  Flatt's  Magaz, 
viii,  55  sq.),  although  the  last  implies  it  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  ^  I  ascend  to  my  Father,"  and  closes  his  Gospel 
with  the  last  interview  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (John  xxi ;  compare  Matt  xxviii,  16).  The 
apostles,  in  the  doctrinal  expositions,  occasionally  allude 
to  this  ascension  (avahi^iQ)  of  Jesus  (Acts  iii,  21 ;  1  Tim. 
iii,  16 ;  Rev.  xii,  5),  and  often  speak  (Acts  ii,  83 ;  v,  81 ; 
vii,55,56;  Rom.vui,84;  Eph.i,20;  CoL  iii,  1)  of  Christ 
as  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (see  Griesbach,  Sylr 
logt  locor.  N,  T,  ad  adsceru.  Christi  m  caL  tpectantiamy 
Jena,  1793 ;  also  in  his  OpuscuL  ii,  47i  sq. ;  B.  Crusius, 
BibL  Theol,  p.  400).  Over  the  final  disposal  of  the  body 
of  Christ  after  its  ascension  firom  the  earth,  an  impene- 
trable veil  must  ever  rest.  The  account  of  the  ascen- 
sion (see  Stud,  und  Krit.  1841,  iii,  597  sq.)  b  still  treated 
by  many  of  the  critical  theologians  (comp.  Ammon,  At- 
cennu  J,  C,  in  cceL  histor.  BibL  Gotting.  1800,  also  in  his 
Nw.  opusc.  iheoL ;  Horst,  in  Horn's  Getting,  Museum  f, 
Theol.  I, ii,d  sq.;  Br, ilber  RationaL  p.238  sq.;  Strauss, 
ii,  672  sq. ;  Hase,  p.  220)  as  one  of  the  myths  (moulded 
on  the  well-known  O.-T.  examples.  Gen.  v,  24 ;  2  Kings 
ii,  11,  and  serving  as  a  basis  of  the  expectation  of  his 
visible  return  from  heaven,  Acta  i)  11 ;  for,  that  the  Jews 
of  that  day  believed  in  an  ascension  of  the  Messiah  to 
heaven  [comp.  John  vi,  62],  appears  from  the  book  Zo- 
kar  [Schbttgen,  Harm  Hehr.  ii,  596]  :  the  comparisons 
with  heathen  apotheos^  |re  not  in  point  [B.  Hasse,  Hi*- 
toricB  de  Chr,  an  vitum  et  cctL  redeunte  ex  narrat,  Liv,  de 
Bomulo  iliustratiOf  Regiom.  1805 ;  Gfrorer,  Urckristenth. 
I,  ii,  374  sq.],  and  the  theories  of  Bauer  in  Flatt's  Mag, 
xvi,  173  sq.,  Seller,  Weichert,  and  Himly  [see  Bret- 
schneider,  Syst,  EntwickeL  p.  589 ;  Otterbein,  De  adscm- 
stone  in  ooelum  adspectabUi  modo  facta,  Duisb.  1802;  or 
F<^tmann,  Comm,  de  in  caelum  adscensu,  Havn.  1826]  are 
as  little  to  the  purpose)  that  originated  among  the  Chris- 
tians, or  were  even  invented  by  the  apostles  (Gramberg, 
Beligionsid,  ii,  461)  —  a  view  that  is  forbidden  by  the 
close  proximity  of  the  incident  in  point  of  time  {London 
[Wesleyan  ]  Review,  Julj',  1861).  It  can,  therefore,  only 
be  regiurded  as  a  pretematural  occurrence  (Neander,  p. 
726).    See  Ascknsion. 

11.  Respecting  the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  we 
know  nothing  with  certainty.  According  to  Eusebius 
{Hist,  EccL  vii,  18),  the  woman  who  was  cured  of  her 
hemorrhage  (Matt,  ix,  20)  had  erected  from  thankful- 
ness a  brazen  statue  (see  Hastei  Dissertai,  sylloge,  p.  814 
sq. ;  comp.  Heinichen,  Exc  \^  ctd  Eusebius,  iii,  397  sq. ; 
Thilo,  Cod.  apocr,  i,  562  sq.)  of  Jesus  at  Paneas  (Caoea- 
rea-Philippi),  which  was  destroyed  (Sozom.  Hist,  EccL 
v,  21)  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Julian  (compare 
Niceph.  Hist,  EccL  vi,  15).  Jesus  himself,  according  to 
several  andcnt  (but  scarcely  trustworthy)  statements 
(Evagr.  iv,  27 ;  Niceph.  ii,  7),  sent  hhs  likeness  to  Ab- 
garus  (q.  v.)  at  Edessa  (comp.  Bar-Hebr.  Chron,  p.  118), 
where  was  also  said  to  have  be^  found  the  handker- 
chief of  Christ  with  an  imprint  of  his  countenance  (Ce- 
drenu8,i^wf.p.l76;  Bar-Hebneus,  C%ron.  p.  168),     Still 


another  figure  of  Jesus  is  also  mentioned  (Nicepboma,  itf 
supr.f  this  credulous  historian  names  the  evangcSa 
Luke  as  the  painter  fiiocessively  of  Jesus,  Mary,  ai^ 
several  apoetles),  and  a  certain  Publins  Lsitolitt,  a  Bo- 
man  oflicer  (according  to  one  MS.  b,  prooonsuT)  is  repan- 
ed  to  have  composed  a  description  of  Christ^s  penooal 
appearance,  which  (with  great  variation  of  the  text)  h 
still  exhibited  as  extant  (comp.  Fabricii  Cod.  apocr.  N, 
TesL  i,  301  sq. ;  Pseudolentuli,  Joa.  Damasc  el  Hicf^ 
IHist,  Ecdes,  i,  40]  prosopograpk.  J.  C.  edlL  Carpzofr, 
Helmst  1774).    This  last,  according  to  the  text  of  Gab- 
ler  (in  Latin),  reads  as  follows :  ^  A  man  of  tail  stature, 
good  appearance,  and  a  venerable  countenance,  such  » 
to  inspire  beholders  both  with  love  and  awe.    His  hair, 
worn  in  a  circular  form  and  curied,  rather  dark  and  Aaor- 
ing,  flowing  over  the  shoulders,  and  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  head,  after  the  style  of  the  Nazarenes.    His 
forehead,  smooth  and  p^ectly  serene,  with  a  face  free 
from  wrinkle  or  spot,  and  beautified  with  a  modente 
ruddiness,  and  a  fiuiltless  nose  and  mouth.     His  beard 
fiUl,  of  an  auburn  color  like  his  hair,  not  long,  bat  part- 
ed.    His  eyes  quick  and  clear.     His  a^^ect  terrible  in 
rebuke,  placid  and  amiaUe  in  admonition,  cheerful  with- 
out losing  its  gravity:  a  person  never  seen  to  lai^h,  bat 
often  to  weep,"  etc  (compare  Niceph.  i,  40).     (Sec  Vat 
beding,  p.  6.)    The  description  given  •by  Epaphaims 
{Monach.  p.  29,  ed.  Dressel)  has  lately  been  discoverwi 
by  Tischendorf  {Cod.  Ken.  cL  i,  cod.  8,  No.  12,000)  m  a 
somewhat  different  and  perhaps  more  original  form  (in 
Greek),  as  follows :  **  But  my  Christ  and  God  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  countenance.    His  statore  ws 
fujly  developed,  his  height  being  six  feet.     He  had  to- 
bum  hair,  quite  abundant,  and  flowing  down  mostH 
over' his  whole  person.     His  eyebrows  were  black,  and 
not  highly  arched;  his  eyes  brown,  and  bright.     He 
had  a  family  likeness,  in  his  fine  eyes,  prominent  mse, 
and  good  color,  to  his  ancestor  David,  who  is  and  ta 
have  had  beautiful  eyes  and  a  ruddy  oomplexioo.    He 
wore  his  hair  long,  for  a  razor  never  touched  it;  nor 
was  it  cut  by  any  person,  except  by  ha  mother  in  his 
childhood.     His  neck  inclined  forward  a  little,  so  that 
the  posture  of  his  body  was  not  too  upright  or  edfL   Hit 
face  was  full,  but  not  quite  so  round  as  bis  mother's; 
tinged  with  sufiSdent  color  to  make  it  handsome  satd 
natural;  mild  in  exprearion,  like  the  blandnesB  in  the 
above  description  of  his  mother,  whoae  features  his  own 
strongly  jjesembled."     This  production  bean  endeot 
marks  of  neing  a  later  fabrication  (see  Gabkr,  2  Progt. 
in  outhenHam  epist,  Lenhdi,  etc,  Jen.  1819, 1822;  ite>  in 
his  Opusc  ii,  638  sq.).    There  is  still  awrther  notice  of 
a  similar  kind  (see  the  Jen,  lALrZeit,  1821,  aheet  40), 
and  also  an  aoooont  of  the  figure  of  Jesoa,  whidi  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  is' said  to  have  had  in  fab 
lararium  or  household  shrine  (see  Zeibich  in  the  Aor. 
MisceU.  L^,  iii,  42  sq.).    See  Christ,  Imaoks  ok. 

From  the  New  Test,  the  following  particulan  cs&f 
may  be  gathered:  Jesus  was  free  from  bodily  defects 
(for  so  much  is  implied  in  the  type  of  an  nnblenmttfd 
victim  under  the  law,  and  otherwise  the  people  woaU 
not  have  recognised  in  him  a  prophet,  whUe  the  Phari- 
sees would  have  been  sure  to  throw  any  physical  de€a*^ 
mity  in  his  teeth),  but  his  exterior  could  have  fjuMiid 
nothing  remarkable,  since  Maiy  Magdalene  mistook  his) 
for  the  gardener  (John  xx,  15),  and  the  two  disd]^ 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  16),  as  well  m  tfe 
apostles  at  his  last  appearance  by  the  Sea  of  Gennemctk 
(John  xxi,  4  sq.),  did  not  at  first  recognise  him ;  bat  Ins 
form  then  probably  bore  many  permanent  marks  of  his 
severe  8uffering&  The  whole  evangelical  narrative  in- 
dicates sound  and  vigorous  bodily  health.  In  Vnk  aod 
voice  he  must  have  had  something  wonderfVd  (Joia 
xviii,  6),  but  at  the  same  time  engaging  and  benevoka*: 
his  outward  air  was  the  expression  of  the  high,  Dofafe. 
and  free  spirit  dwelling  within  him.  The  assertioes  d 
the  (Church  fathers  (Clem.  Alex.  Pctdag.  iii,  92;  <SfrHL 
vi,  93 ;  Origen,  Cds.  vi,  327,  ed.  Spenc)  that  (Jurist  had 
an  unpreposseseing  appearance  are  of  no  anthority,  boBg 
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eridently  confonned  to  Isa.  liii  (but  see  Piuutii  Assertio 
de  gmguUvri  J,  Ch,  pulckritudtne^  Par.  1661 :  see  genei^ 
aUy,  in  additiop  to  the  above  authorities,  F.Vavassor, 
De  forma  CkrisHy  Paris,  1649 ;  on  the  portraits  of  Jesus, 
Reiske,  JDe  imaginibus  ChritHy  Jena,  1685;  Jablonsky, 
Opusc,  ediL  Te  Water,  iii,  877 ;  Junker,  Ueber  Christus' 
k^jcj  in  Meusd's  MisceiL  artut.  Ink,  pt.  25,  p.  28  sq. ; 
Ammo%  Ueb,  Christuskdpft,  in  his  Magazm,f.  christL 
PrecL  I,  li,  315  sq.;  Tholuck,  Literar,  Anzeig,  1884,  No. 
71 ;  Grimm,  Die  Sage  und  Vrsprrmg  der  Christu^nldery 
BerL  1843 ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Hist,  of  our  Lord  exemplified 
m  Worki  of  Art  [Lond.  1865]).  (See  further  in  Vol- 
beding,  p.  19 ;  Hase,  p.  65 ;  AfetJL  QuarL  Rev.  Oct.  1862, 
p.  679.) 

12.  It  might  be  an  interesting  question,  had  we  the 
means  of  accurately  determining,  how  and  by  what  in- 
strumentalities Jesus,  in  a  human  point  of  view,  attained 
hia  spiritual  power,  or  to  what  influence  (aside  from  di- 
vine inspiration)  he  owed  his  inteUectual  formation  as 
a  founder  of  religion  (Ammon,  BioL  Theolog,  i,  234  sq. ; 
Ilcmdbuch  der  christl.  Sittenlekrey  i,  43  sq. ;  Kaiser,  BS>L 
Theolog.  i,  284  sq. ;  De  Wette,  BibL  Dogm.  p.  185  sq. ; 
CoUn,  BibL  Theolog.  ii,  8  sq. ;  Hase,  p.  56  sq. ;  compare 
Rao,  De  momentia  its  qua  adJes.  divincar.  rerum  scietUia 
isnbuendum  viri  habuisie,  mdecmtur^  Erlang.  1796 ;  Grei- 
ling,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  58  sq. ;  Planck,  i,  23  sq. ;  Brief e  vber 
RcUionaL  p.  154  sq.).     But  while  there  has  evidently 
been  on  the  one  side  a  general  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  which  the  natural  improvement  of  Jesus 
had  to  overcome  (Reinhard,  Plan  Jesu^  p.  485  sq.),  yet 
none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  has  satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  or 
been  free  from  clear  historical  difficulties.     Many,  for 
instance,  suppose  that  Jesus  had  his  religious  education 
in  tlie  order  of  the  Essenes  (q.  v.),  and  they  think  that 
in  the  Christian  morals  they  especially  find  many  points 
df  coincidence  with  the  doctrines  of  that  Jewish  sect 
(Reim,  C&ristua  und  die  Vemunfi.  p.  668  sq. ;  StSudlein, 
Cf€9ck»  d,  JSiUenlehre  JesUj  i,  570  sq. ;  see,  on  the  contrary, 
LUderwald,  in  Henke's  Magaz.  iv,  378  sq. ;  Bengel,  in 
Flatt's  Magaz,  vii,  126  sq. ;  J.  H.  Dorfm tiller,  De  dispari 
Je»u  Estaorumque  disciplinOjWvamdeL  1803 ;  Wegnem, 
in  Illgen*s  Zeitschr.  1841,  pt  2 ;  comp.  Heubner,  5th  Ap- 
{)end.  to  his  edit,  of  Beinhard's  Plan  Jesu).    Others  at- 
tribute the  culture  of  Jesus  to  the  Alexandrio^ewish 
relij^ous  philosophy  (Bahrdt,  Briefe  fiber  die  Bibel  im 
Volkston,  i,  376  sq.;  GfrOrer,  in  the  Gesch.  des  Urchrig- 
tenihS).    Still  others  imagine  that  Sadducseism  {  see  Sad- 
dccee]  ,  or  a  comparison  of  this  witl)  Pharisieism  [see 
Phariseb],  was  the  source  of  the  pure  religions  views 
of  Jesus  (Henke,  Magaz.  v,  426  sq. ;  Des  Cotes,  Schutz- 
sekr.  fur  Jesm  von  Nazareth,  p.  128  sq.).    Although 
sini^le  points  in  the  teaching  and  acts  of  Jesus  might  be 
iUustrated  by  each  of  these  theories  (as  could  not  fail  to 
be  the  case  with  respect  to  one  who  threw  himself  into 
the  nudst  of  the  religious  efforts  of  the  age,  and  com- 
bined efficiency  with  right  aims),  yet  the  whole  of  his 
spiritual  life  and  deeds,  the  high  deamess  of  under- 
standing, the  purity  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  the 
independence  of  spirit  and  matchless  moral  power  which 
stamp  each  particular  with  a  significance  that  was  his 
alone,  cannot  be  thus  explained  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Booky  ii,  86  sq.).    A  richly-endowed  and  profound  mind 
is,  nooreover,  presupposed  in  all  such  hypotheses  (comp. 
Paolosy  LdK  Jeniy  i,  89).     Our  object  is  simply  to  inves- 
tigate the  influences  that  aroused  these  spiritual  facul- 
ties, unfolded  them,  and  directed  them  in  that  path. 
And  in  determining  these,  it  is  clear  at  the  outset  that 
a  powerful  impulse  must  have  been  given  to  the  natural 
development  of  Jesus's  mind  (Luke  ii,  52)  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  prophet- 
ical books  (Isaiah  and  the  Psalms,  Pacdus,  Ld)en  Jem,  i, 
119  sq.),  which  contained  the  germs  of  an  improved 
moootbeisDi,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  Jew- 
ish nicetiea.    He  would  also  derive  assistance  from  a 
.  comparison  of  the  Pharisaical  statutes,  which  were  un- 
qBetfionably  known  to  Jesus,  and  particularly  of  the 


Jewish  Hellenism  (Alexandrianism ;  see  Alexakdkian 
School),  with  those  simple  doctrines  of  the  old  Mosa- 
ism,  especially  as  spiritualized  by  the  prophets.  How 
much  may  have  been  derived  from  outward  circum- 
stances we  do  not  know;  that  the  maternal  training, 
and  even  the  open  (Luke  iv,  29)  and  romantic  situation 
of  Nazareth,  had  a  beneficial  influence  in  unfolding  and 
cultivating  his  mind  (Greiling,  Leb,  Jesu,  p.  48),  scarcely 
admits  a  doubt,*nor  that  the  neighborhood  of  Gentile 
inhabitants  in  the  entire  vicinity  might  have  idready 
weakened  and  repressed  in  the  youthful  soul  of  Jesus 
the  old  Jewish  narrow-mindedness.  The  age  abo  af- 
forded a  crisis  for  bringing  out  and  determining  thS 
bent  of  his  genius.  Learned  instruction  (see  No.  6 
above)  Jesus  had  not  enjoyed  (Matt  xiii,  54  sq. ;  John 
vii,  15),  although  the  Jewish  fables  {Toledoth  Jesu,  p. 
5)  assign  him  a  youthfid  teacher  named  Elhanan 
(1?0  ")*  ^'^^  Christian  tradition  {Hiatoria  Josephi,  c 
48  sq.)  attributes  to  him  wonderful  aptness  in  learning 
(see  generally  Paidus,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  121  sq.).  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  natural  influences  operating  upon  his 
human  spirit,  there  was,  above  all,  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion (John  iii,  34)  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  intercom- 
munication of  the  divine  nature;  for  the  bare  facts  of 
his  career,  even  on  the  lowest  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  the  documents  attesting  these,  are  incapable  of  a  ra- 
tional explanation  on  the  ground  of  hb  men  humanity 
(see  J.  Young,  Christ  9f  History,  Lond.  1855^.  Y.  1857). 
See  Christ.  (For  additional  literature,  see  Yolbeding, 
p.  86  sq.)  His  prediction  of  future  events  would  not  of 
itself  be  an  evidence  of  a  higher  character  than  that  of 
other  prophets.    See  Prophecy. 

18.  Respecting  the  enterprise  on  behalf  of  mankind 
which  Jesus  had  conceived,  and  which  he  undeviating- 
ly  kept  in  view  (see  especially  Reinhard,  Versuch.  Ub.  d. 
Plan  den  der  Stijler  der  chr.  Rel.  zum  Besten  der  Mensch. 
entwarf  5th  edit  by  Heubner,  Wittemb.  1880  [compare 
the  Neues  theoL  Joum,  xiv,  24  sq.] ;  Der  Zweck  Jesu  ge^ 
schichil  u.  seeUcundL  dargesfellt,  Ldpz.  1816 ;  Planck,  i,  7 
sq.,  86  sq. ;  Greiling,  p.  120  sq. ;  Strauss,  i,  468  sq. ;  Ne- 
ander,  p.  115  sq. ;  Weissc,  i,  117  sq.),  a  few  observations 
only  can  here  be  indulged.    See  Redemption.    That 
Jesus  sought  not  simply  to  be  a  reformer  of  Judaism 
(John  iv,  22;  Matt,  xv,  24 ;  compare  Matt,  v,  17)  [see 
LJIw],  much  less  the  founder  of  a  secret  association 
(Klotzsch,  De  Christo  ab  insiituenda  societate  dandestina 
aHeno,  Yiteb.  1786),  but  to  unite  all  mankind  in  one 
great  sacred  family,  is  vouched  for  by  his  own  declara- 
tions (John  iv,  28 ;  X,  16),  by  the  whole  tendency  of  his 
teaching,  by  his  constant  expression  of  the  deepest  sjon- 
pathy  with  humanity  in  general,  and  finally  by  the  se- 
lection of  the  aposties  to  continue  his  work ;  only  he 
wished  to  confine  himself  personally  to  the  boundaries 
of  Judiea  in  the  publication  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  XV,  24),  whereas  his  disciples,  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  should  eventually  traverse  the  world  as  heralds 
of  the  truth  (Matt  xxviii,  19  sq.).     It  is  evident  that 
to  Jesus  himself  the  outline  of  his  design  was  always 
clearly  defined  in  the  course  of  his  labors,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dogmatic  conformity  of  the  ddineations  in 
John's  Gospel,  and  the  loose,  ui^hronological  develop- 
ment of  it  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  it  is  impossible  ac- 
curately to  show  historicaUy  the  gradual  realization  of 
this  subjective  scheme.     But  that  Jesus  at  any  moment 
of  his  life  whatever  had  stated  the  political  element  of 
the  theocracy  as  being  blended  with  his  spiritual  emol- 
uments (Hase,  Tj^,  Jesu,  p.  86  sq.,  2d  edit)  is  an  unwar- 
rantable position  (comp.  Heubner,  in  Reinhard,  ut  sup, 
p.  894  sq. ;  LUcke,  Pr.  examinatur  senfeniia  de  tnutato 
per  eventa  adeoque  sentim  emendaio  Christi  consiUo,  Gott 
1831 ;  Neander,  p.  121  sq.).    The  reason  why  he  did  not 
directiy  announce  himself  to.  the  popular  masses  as  the 
expected  Messiah  (indeed,  he  even  evaded  the  question, 
Luke  XX,  1  sq.,  and  forbade  the  spread  of  this  report, 
Matt  xvi,  20)  unquestionably  was,  that  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  were  incapable  of  separating  their  carnal  an- 
ticipations from  the  true  idea  of  the  Messiah  (q.  v.).   He 
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Strove,  therefore,  on  every  occaAion  to  set  thb  idea  itself 
in  a  right  position  before  them,  and  occasionally  sug- 
gested the  identification  of  his  person  with  the  Messiah, 
partly  by  the  epithet "  Son  of  Man,"  which  he  applied 
to  himself  (see  especiaUy  Matt,  xii,  8),  partly  by  explic- 
it statements  (Matt,  xiii,  16  sq.;  Luke  iv,  21).  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  re- 
specting him  declined,  and  the  majority  regarded  him 
only  as  a  great  prophet,  chiefly  interesting  for  his  won- 
der-working. He  decidedly  announced  himself  as  the 
^lessiah  only  to  individual  susceptible  hearts  (John  iv, 
26 ;  ix,  86  sq.),  and  also  to  the  high-priest  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  career  (Matt,  xxvi,  64),  The  disciples  re- 
quired it  merely  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  they 
had  already  attained  (Blatt,  xvi,  13  sq. ;  Luke  ix,  20). 
See  Kingdom  op  Hkavkic. 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  Jesus  (humanly 
considered),  which  evftn  in  the  synoptical  goeq;)els,  that 
are  certainly  chargeable  with  no  embellishment,  appears 
in  a  high  ideality,  has  never  yet  been  depicted  with  ac- 
curate psychological  skill  (see  Yolbeding,  p.  85),  but  usu- 
ally as  a  model  of  virtue  in  general  (yet  see  Jerusalem, 
XachgeloM,  Schr\ftf  i,  75  sq. ;  Greiling,  p.  9  sq. ;  £.  G. 
Winckler,  Vers,  e,  P»ychocographie  Juu^  Lpz.  1826 ;  UU- 
mann,  Sundlosigk,  JeSj  p.  85  sq. ;  Ammon,  Leb,  Ju,  i,  240 
sq. ;  Thiele,  in  the  DarmtU  Kirch,'Zeit.  1844,  No.  92-94). 
(Comp.  Hase,  p.  62, 64.)  On  the  ^holeric)  temperament 
of  Jesus,  s#e  J.  G.  Walch,  De  tenq^eramento  Christi  horn, 
Jen.  17d8.  Deep  humility  before  God  (Luke  xviii,  19), 
and  ardent  love  towards  men  in  view  of  the  determined 
sacrifice  (John  x,  18),  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
his  noble  devotion,  while  the  divine  zeal  that  stirred 
bis  g^reat  soul  concentrated  all  his  virtues  upon  his  one 
grand  design.  Jesus  appears  as  the  harmonious  c6m- 
plete  embodiment  of  religious  resignation ;  but  this  was 
so  far  from  being  a  result  of  innate  weakness  (although 
Jesus  might  have  had  a  slender  physical  constitution), 
that  his  natural  force  of  character  subsided  into  it  (for 
examples  of  high  energy  in  feeling  and  act,  see  John  ii, 
16  sq. ;  viii,  44  sq. ;  Matu  xvi,  23 ;  xxiii,  6,  etc).  Ev- 
erywhere to  this  deep  devotion  was  joined  a  clear,  pru- 
dent understanding  —  a  combination  which  alone  can 
preserve  a  man  of  sensibihty  and  activity  from  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  reckless  enthusiast  or  a  weak  senti- 
mentalist. This  is  most  unmistakably  exhibited  inAhe 
accoimt  of  his  passion  and  death.  Neither  do  we  find 
m  Jesus  any  trace  ot  the  austerity  and  gloomy  stern- 
ness of  other  founders  of  religion,  or  even  of  his  contem- 
porary the  Baptist  (Matt,  xi,  18  sq.).  In  the  midst  of 
eagei  listeners  in  the  public  streets  or  in  the  Temple,  he 
spoke  with  the  high  dignity  of  a  messenger  of  God; 
yet  how  affectionately  sympathetic  (John  xi,  35),  how 
solicitous,  how  self-sacrificing  did  he  exhibit  himself  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family,  in  the  dear  circle  of  his  friends ! 
What  tender  sympathy  expressed  itself  in  him  on  every 
occasion  (Luke  vii,ld;  Matt.  ix,86;  xiv,  14  j  xxx,34). 
He  was  both  (compare  Rom.  xii,  15)  tearful  among  the 
tearful  (John  xi,  35),  and  cheerful  among  the  cheerful 
(John  li,  1  sq. ;  Luke  vii,  84).  On  this  very  account  the 
character  of  Jesus  has  at  all  times  so  irresistibly  won 
the  hearts  of  the  good  and  noble  of  aU  people,  since  it 
evinces  not  merely  the  rarest  magnaniniity,  such  .as  to 
cause  amazement,  but  at  the  same  time  the  purest,  most 
disinterested  humanity,  and  thus  presents  to  the  ob- 
server not  simply  an  object  of  esteem,  but  also  of  love. 
The  hbtory  of  Jesus's  life  is  equally  interesting  to  the 
child  and  the  full-grown  man,  and  certainly  his  exam- 
ple has  effected  at  all  times  not  less  than  his  precepts. 
In  accordance  with  thb  unmistakable  sum  of  his  char- 
acter, certain  single  passages  of  the  Gospels  (e.  g.  Matt, 
xii,  46  sq. ;  xv,  21  sq. ;  John  ii,  4),  which,  verbally  ap- 
prehended [see  Can  a],  might  perplex  us  concerning  Je- 
sus (comp.  J.  F.Volbeding,  Utrum  Ckristut  matrem  gemi9- 
que  mum  dwimuiaverit  H  despexerU^WUih,  1784;  K.  J. 
Klemm,  De  necesiitudine  J.  Christo  c.  coructnffuineu  tn- 
iercedenUj  Lips.  1846),  may  be  more  correctly  explained 
(see  Ammon,  Leb,  Jetu,  i,  248  sq.),  and  may  be  placed  in 


harmony  with  others  (e.  g.  Luke  ii,  51 ;  oompaie  laa^ 
De  tuhjectione  Chr,  sub  parentib,  lipa.  1738).     See  £»- 

SAMPLK.  J 

The  task  of  the  world's  redemption,  acting  as  m 
ever-present  burden  upon  the  Saviour's  mind,  prodncel 
that  pensiveness,  not  to  say  sadness,  which  was  a  mark- 
ed characteristic  of  all  his  deportment.  Rarely  <fid  \at 
equanimity  rise  to  exuberant  joy,  and  that  only  in  cm- 
nection  with  the  great  ruling  object  of  bis  life  (Lake  x. 
21) ;  oftener  did  it  experience  dejection  of  spirit  (Jobc 
xii,27X  at  times  to  the  depths  of  mental  angntah  (Maik 
xiv,  84).  See  Aoont.  It  was  this  interior  pRaeoR 
that  so  frequently  burst  forth  in  sighs  and  tears  (Jobs 
xi,  33;  Luke  xix, 41),  and  made  Jesus  the  ready  i^tb- 
pathizer  with  human  affliction  (John  xi,  35).  It  isaacb 
spiritual  and  unselfish  trials  that  ripen  every  truly  gre^ 
moral  character,  and  it  was  accordingly  needfol  ih£ 
6od,  ^  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  slKHiki  make 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  thioogfa  loflfT- 
ings.**  The  fact  tllat  Jesus  was  emphadcally  ''a  mn 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  is  the  real  ke^ 
to  the  subdued  and  self-collected  tone  of  bis  entire  de- 
meanor.   See  Kenosis. 

For  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  astonishing  pora 
which  our  Saviour  exercised  over  his  auditors,  awLis- 
deed,  exerted  over  all  who  came  within  hb  cirde  of  in- 
fluence, we  are  doubtless  to  look  to  two  or  three  fsfcss 
which  have  never  yet  been  exhibited,  at  least  in  oo«- 
nection,  with  such  graphic  portraiture  as  to  make  kb 
life  stand  out  to  the  modem  reader  in  its  true  raonl 
grandeur,  force,  and  vividness.  These  elements  are  part- 
ly suggested  in  the  evangelist^s  statement  that  tboee 
who  first  hung  upon  the  Redeemer's  lips  found  ia  ke 
discourses  a  new  end  divine  assurance :  **  He  tangkt 
them  €u  one  hating  authority,  and  not  a*  the  serial 
(Matt,A'ii,29),. 

(1.)  His  doctrines  wcro  novel  to  his  hearers,    it  w 
not  so  much  because  he  announced  to  them  the  ntber- 
ing  in  of  a  new  dispensation,  for  upon  this  he  meie^ 
touched  in  his  introductory  addresses  and  by  way  of  a^ 
resting  their  attention ;  all  details  respecting  that  frnb 
aeira  which  could  gratify  curiosity,  or  even  awakes  iU^ 
sedulously  avoided,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  divert  tlu 
popular  expectation  fh>m  himself  as  the  central  %ur 
in  the  coming  scenes.    It  was  the  spiritual  tmt^  be 
communicated  that  burned  upon  the  hearts  of  the  ift- 
ening  populace  with  a  strange  intensity.     True,  the  e>- 
sential  features  of  a  religious  life  had  been  illuatiated  m 
their  sacred  books  for  centuries  b>'  holy  men  of  oRaad 
the  most  vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  may  be  aaid  ^^ 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  Mosaic  code  and  the  pi^ 
phetical  comments ;  nay,  U  ving  examples  were  not  want- 
ing to  confirm  the  substantial  identity  of  religioas  ex- 
perience under  whatever  outward  economy.    Yet,  ai  tls 
time  of  our  Lord's  advent,  the  fundamental  priori}^ 
of  sound  piety  seem  to  have  beoi  forgotten  or  ovciIm^* 
ed,  especially  by  the  Pharisees,  whose  views  and  pnc- 
tices  were  r^^arded  as  the  models  by  the  nation  at  big^ 
>Vhen,  therefore,  our  Lord  brought  back  the  popular  at- 
tention to  the  simple  doctrines  of  love  to  God  and  naa* 
not  only  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  O.-T.  ctfaka. 
but  as  comprising  the  whole  duty  of  man,  the  aiolfJie^ 
ty,  pertinence,  and  truthfulness  of  the  sentiment  caae 
with  an  irresistible  freshness  of  conviction  to  the  niads 
of  the  humblest  hearers.    For  this,  too,  they  had  al- 
ready been  prepared  by  the  sad  contrast  between  the 
precepts  and  the  conduct  of  the  highest  sectarief  of  (ke 
day,  by  the  tedious  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and. 
above  all,  by  the  bitter  yearnings  after  religioas  libeftr 
in  their  own  souls,  which  the  current  ^stem  of  bdKf 
failed  to  supply.     Sin  yet  lay  as  a  load  of  anguish  npc 
their  hearts,  and  they  eageriy  embraced  the  gentk  in* 
vitations  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  bosom  of  their  offend- 
ed heavenly  Father.    It  was  precisely  the  iwurreeti* 
of  these  again  obscured  teachings  that  gave  socKpo'"^ 
to  the  preaching  of  Luther,  Whitofield,  Wesley,  EdvaA 
and  others  in  subsequent  times^  and  which  ouomted 
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tlie  moral  desert  of  their  day  into  a  spiritual  Eden.  But 
there  was  this  to  enhance  the  effect  in  the  Saviour's 
promulgations,  that  they  awakened  the  expectation  of 
a  millennial  reign;  an  idea  misconstrued,  indeed,  by 
many  of  the  Jews  into  that  of  a  temporal  dominion,  but 
on  that  very  account  productive  of  a  more  boundless 
and  extravagant  enthusiasm.  The  national  spirit  was 
roused,  and  Jesus  even  found  it  necessary  to  repress  and 
avoid  the  fanatical  and  disloyal  manifestations  to  which 
it  was  instantly  prone.  Yet  in  those  hearts  which  bet- 
ter understood  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  there  arose 
the  dawn  of  that  Sabbatic  day  of  which  the  Pentecostal 
effusion  brought  the  meridian  glory.  (For  the  best  elu- 
cidation of  this  difference  between  Christ's  and  his  pre- 
deceaaoiB',  as  well  as  rivals*  teaching,  see  Stier's  Wards 
qf  Jesus,  passim.) 

(2.)  He  spoke  as  God.  Later  preachers  and  reform- 
ers have  felt  a  heroic  boldness,  and  have  realized  a  mar- 
velous effect  in  their  utterances,  when  fully  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  their  mission  and 
the  sacred  character  of  their  communications;  but  Jesus 
was  no  mere  ambassador  from  the  court  of  heaven;  he 
was  the  Word  of  the  Lord  himself.  Ancient  prophets 
had  made  their  effata  by  an  inspired  impulse,  and  cor- 
y>borated  them  by  outward  miracles  that  enforced  re- 
spect, if  tbey  did  not  command  obedience ;  but  Jesus 
poss^sed  no  restricted  measure  of  the  Spirit,  and  wrought 
Wonders  in  no  other's  name ;  in  him  dwdt  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  the  Shekinah  stood  re- 
vealed in  his  every  act,  look,  and  breath.  *^  Never  man 
spake  like  this,'*  was  the  significant  confession  extorted 
frooB  his  very  foes.  He  who  came  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  told  but  the  things  he  had  seen  and  known 
when  he  unveiled  eternal  verities  to  men.  His  daily 
demeanor,  too,  under  whatever  exigency,  or  temptation, 
or  provocation,  was  a  most  pungent  find  irrefragable 
comment  on  all  he  said — a  faultless  exapiple  reflecting 
a  perfect  doctrine.  Unprecedented  as  were  his  mira- 
cles, his  life  itself  was  the  greatest  wonder  of  alL  The 
manner,  it  is  often  truly  observed,  is  quite  as  important 
in  the  pubUc  speaker  as  the  matter;  and,  we  may  add, 
his  personal  associations  with  his  hearers  are  often  more 
influential  with  them  than  either.  In  all  these  partic- 
ulars Christ  has  no  parallel— he  had  no  defect.  (See 
this  ar;g^ment  admiraoly  treated  in  Bnshnell's  Nature 
and  the  Supernatural,  chap,  x.) 

(3.)  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  (a  work  which  admira- 
bly illustrates  the  human  side  of  Christ  and  his  religion, 
although  it  lamentably  ignores  the  divine  element  in 
both^  fcNTcibly  points  (chap,  v)  to  the  fact  that  the  bare 
miracles  of  Jesus,  although  they  were  so  public  and  so 
stupendous  as  to  compel  the  credit  and  awe  of  all,  were 
in  themselves  not  sufficient  to  command  even  reverence, 
much  less  a  loving  trust;  nay,  that,  had  they  been  too 
freely  used,  they  were  even  calculated  to  repel  men  in 
affright  (comp.  Luke  v,  8)  and  consternation  (see  Luke 
viii,  87).  It  was  the  self-restraint  which  the  Possessor 
of  di^'ine  power  evidently  imposed  upon  himself  in  this 
respect,  and  especially  his  persistent  refusal  to  employ 
his  supernatural  gift  either  for  his  own  personal  relief 
and  comfort,  or  for  the  direct  promotion  of  his  kingdom 
by  way  of  a  violent  assault  upon  hostile  powers,  that 
intensified  the  astonished  regard  of  his  followers  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  devoted  veneration.  This  penetrating 
sense  of  attachment  to  one  to  whom  they  owed  every- 
thing, and  who  seemed  to  be  independent  of  their  aid, 
and  even  indifferent  to  his  own  protection  while  ser>^ing 
others,  culminated  at  the  final  tragedy,  which  achieved 
a  world*s  redemption  at  his  own  expense.  *'  It  was  the 
combination  of  greatness  and  self-sacrifice  which  won 
their  hearts,  the  mighty  powers  held  ^ider  a  mighty 
control,  the  unspeakable  condescension,  the  Cross  of 
Chritt  (p.  57) — ^a  topic  that  ever  called  forth  the  full 
enthusiasm  of  Paul's  heart,  and  that  fired  it  vrith  a  he- 
roic zeal  to  emulate  his  Master. 

'IlL  Narrative  of  our  Saviour^ s  Z(/e  and  Ministry, — 
^or  the  further.liteiature  of  each  topic,  see  the  articles 


referred  to  at  each.)  See  Gospels.  About  four  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed  since  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah's  fore- 
runner, and  nearly. the  same  interval  had  transpired 
since  Ezra  dosed  the  sacred  canon,  and  composed  the 
concluding  psalm  (cxix) ;  a  still  greater  number  of  years 
had  intervened  since  the  latest  miracle  of  the  Old  Test, 
had  been  performed,  and  men  not  only  in  Palestine,  but 
throughout  the  entire  East,  were  in  general  expectation 
of  the  advent  of  the  universal  Prince  (Suetonius,  Vesp, 
4 ;  Tacitus,  Hist.v,  13)— an  event  which  the  Jews  knew, 
from  their  Scriptures  (Dan.  ix,  25),  was  now  close  at 
hand  (see  Luke  ii,  26, 88).  See  Ad\'est.  It  was  un- 
der such  circumstances,  at  a  time  when  the  Koman  em- 
pire, of  which  Judasa  then  formed  a  part,  was  in  a  state 
of  profound  and  universal  peace  (Orosius,  Hist,  v'hjin,), 
under  the  rule  of  Augustus  (Luke  ii,  1),  that  an  incident 
occurred  which,  although  apparently  personal  and  incon- 
siderable, broke  like  a  new  oracle  the  silence  of  ages 
(comp.  2  Pet.  iii,  4),  and  proved  the  dawn  of  the  long- 
looked-for  day  of  Israel's  glory  (see  Luke  i,  78).  A  priest 
named  Zachariah  was  performing  the  regular  functions 
of  his  office  within  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, when  an  angel  appeared  to  him  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  his  hitherto  childless  and  now  aged 
wife,  Elisabeth,  should  bear  him  a  son,  who  was  to  be 
the  harbinger  of  the  promised  Redeemer  (Luke  i,5-25). 
See  Zacharias.  To  punish  and  at  the  same  time  W 
move  his  doubts,  the  power  of  articulate  utterance  was 
miraculously  taken  from  him  until  the  verification  of 
the  prediction  (probably  May,  B.C.  7).  See  JoiiK  the 
Baptist.  Nearly  half  a  year  after  this  vision,  a  still 
more  remarkable  annunciation  (^.  v.)  was  made  by  the 
same  means  to  a  maiden  of  the  now  obscure  lineage  of 
David,  resident  at  Nazareth,  and  betrothed  to  Joseph,  a 
descendant  of  the  same  once-royal  family  [see  Geneal- 
ogy] :  namely,  that  she  was  the  individual  selected  to 
become  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  who  had  been  ex- 
pected in  all  previous  ages  (Luke  i,  26-38).  See  Mary. 
Her  scruples  having  been  obviated  by  the  assurance  of 
a  divine  paternity  [see  Incarnation],  she  acquiesced 
in  the  providence,  although  she  could  not  have  failed  to 
foresee  the  ignominy  to  which  it  would  expose  her  [see 
Adultery],  and  even  joined  her  relative  Elizabeth  in 
praising  God  for  so  high  an  honor  (Luke  i,  39-56).  As 
soon  as  her  condition  became  known  [see  Gonception], 
Joseph  was  divinely  apprised,  through  a  dream,  of  his 
intended  wife's  innocence,  and  directed  to  name  her 
child  Jesus  (sec  above),  thus  adopting  it  as  his  ovm. 
(Matt,  i,  18-25 ;  probably  April,  B.C.  6).  See  Joseph. 
Although  the  parents  resided  in  Galilee,  they  had  oc- 
casion Just  at  this  time  to  vbit  Bethlehem  (q.  v.)  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  along  with  their  relatives  in  a  census  now 
in  progress  by  order  of  the  Boman  authorities  [see  Gy- 
renius],  and  thus  Jesus  was  bom,  during  their  stay  in 
the  exterior  buildings  of  the  public  khan  [see  Gara- 
VANSERAi],  at  that  place  (Luke  ii,  1-7),  in  fulfilment  of 
fn  express  prediction  of  Scripture  (Mic  v,  2),  prob.  Aug. 
B.G.  6.  See  Nativity.  The  auspicious  event  was  her- 
alded on  the  same  night  by  angels  to  a  company  of 
shepherds  on  the  adjacent  plains,  and  was  recognised  by 
two  aged  saints  at  Jerusalem  [see  Sui  eon  ;  Anna  ] ,  where 
the  mother  presented  the  babe  at  the  usual  time  for  the 
customidy  offerings  at  the  Temple,  the  rite  of  circumcis- 
ion (q.  v.)  having  been  meanwhile  duly  performed  (Luke 
ii,  8-39 ;  prob.  Sept.  B.G.  6).  Public  notice,  however, 
was  not  attracted  to  the  event  till,  on  tbe  arrival  at  the 
capital  of  a  party  of  Eastern  philosophers  [see  Magi], 
who  had  been  directed  to  Palestine  by  astronomical 
phenomena  as  the  birthplace  of  some  note<l  infant  [sec 
Star  op  the  Wise  Men],  the  intelligence  of  their  in- 
quiries reached  the  jealous  ears  of  Herod  (q.  v.),  who 
thereupon — ^first  ascertaining  from  the  assembled  Sanhe- 
drim the  predicted  locality — sent  the  strangers  to  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  holy  family  appear  to  have  continued, 
pretending  that  he  wished  himself  to  do  the  iilustriocs 
babe  reverence,  but  really  only  to  render  himeelf  more 
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tore  of  his  dotniclion  (HilL  ii,  1-lS).    Thii  attempt 

■wax  failed  by  [he  Tetum  of  the  Hagi  hone  bj  mother 
mule,  through  divine  iutimation,  and  the  child  wu 
terved  from  the  murdeioaa  age  of  Herod  by  a  pre- 
dpilouB  flight  of  the  paientj  (who  were  in  like  manner 
warned  of  the  danger)  into  Egypt  [««  Alkiasdiiia] 
under  a  like  direction  (prob.  July,  B.C  B).  Here  they 
rem«ned  [nee  Eavpr]  until,  on  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
al  theiUvine  snggeiCion,  they  returned  to  Paleitine;  but, 
avoiding  Judsa,  where  Archelaus,  who  resembled  his 
father,  hail.Bucceeiled  to  the  throtie,  they  »et  tied  at  their 
former  plaoe  of  residence,  Naiarclh,  within  the  territory 
of  the  milder  Anlipas  (MatU  ii,  19-28 ;  proh.  April,  RC 
4).  SeeNAZARENE.  The  evangelists  pan  over  the  boy- 
hnod  of  Jegas  with  the  rimple  remark  that  his  obedience, 
inlelliKcuee,  and  piety  won  the  affections  of  all  who  knew 
him  (Luke  ii,  40, 51, 52).  A  smgle  incident  is  recorded 
in  illustration  of  these  traits,  which  occurred  when  he 
had  completed  his  twelfth  year — an  age  at  which  the 
Jewish  males  were  expected  to  take  upon  them  the  re- 
spon^tolity  of  attaching  themselves  to  the  pablic  wor- 
^ip,  as  having  (irived  at  yais  of  diiCTeljon  (Lnks  ii, 
41-60;  sec  Lightfbot  and  Wetstein,  ad  loc).  Having 
accompanied  his  parents,  on  this  occaaiDn,  to  the  Faaa- 
over  at  Jemaalem,  the  iad  tarried  behind  at  tbe  close  of 
the  festal  week,  and  was  discovered  by  them,  as  they 
tujned  back  to  the  capita]  from  their  homeward  Journey, 
after  consderahle  search,  aitlirg  in  the  midst  of  the  E^ 
bis  in  one  of  the  anteroonu  of  the  sacred  edifice,  seek- 
ing information  from  them  on  sacred  themes  (or  prob*- 
Uy  raihcr  imparting  than  eliciting  truth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Socratic  questionings)  with  a  clearness  and 
profundity  so  far  beyond  his  years  and  opportunities  as 
to  eicilc  the  liveliest  astonishment  in  all  beholden 
(April,  A.D.  8).  His  pointed  reply  to  his  mother's  ex- 
postulation fur  his  seeming  n^lecC  of  filial  duty  evinces 
a  eompcehension  already  of  his  divine  character  and 
work :  "  Knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be  at  my  Father's  T" 
(if  role  rou  narpDC  fiou). 

I.  la/roduetoiy  Kear.— Soon  after  John  the  Baptist 
had  opened  his  rcmarkaUe  misaion  at  the  Jordan,  among 
the  thousands  of  all  classes  who  flocked  to  his  preaching 
and  baptism  (q.  v.),  Jesos,  then  thirty  years  old,  pre- 
sented himself  for  tbe  same  initiatory  rite  at  his  hands 
as  the  only  acknowledged  prophet  extant  who  was  em- 
powered to  administer  wiiat  should  be  equivalent  to  the 
holy  anointing  oil  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices 
(Matt.lii,lS-17;  Luke  111,1-18,28;  and  parallels).  See 
Ut:s8iAH,  John  did  not  at  once  recognise  Jesos  aa  the 
Hesaiah,  although  he  had  Just  declared  to  the  people 
the  near  approach  of  his  own  Superior ;  yet,  being  doubt- 
less pcmonally  well  acquainted  with  his  relative,  in 
whom  he  must  have  perceived  Che  tokens  of  an  extraor- 
dinary religious  personage,  he  modestly  declined  to  per- 
fbim  a  ceremony  that  seemed  to  imply  his  own  pre-em- 
inence; but  upon  his  compliance  with  the  requeeC  of 
Jesus,  on  the  ground  of  the  propriety  of  this  prelimina- 
ry ordinance,  a  divine  attesladon,  both  in  a  visible  [sM 
Dove']  and  an  audible  [see  Bath-kol]  form,  was  pi^ 
licly  given  as  to  the  sacred  character  of  Jesns,  and  in 
snch  dear  conformity  to  a  criterion  which  John  him- 
self had  already  received  by  the  inward  revelation,  that 
he  at  once  began  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  the.Meswah 
in  his  person  (prob.  August,  A.D.  25).  See  JoHS  the 
Baptist.  After  this  inauguration  of  his  public  career, 
Jesus  immediately  retired  into  the  desert  of  Judna, 
where,  during  a  fast  of  forty  days,  he  endured  thoM  in- 
terior temptations  of  Satan  which  should  suCice  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  his  virtue  to  that  power  to  which 
Adam  had  succumbed ;  and  at  its  dose  he  successfully 
leasted  three  special  attempts  of  the  devil  in  a  personal 
form  to  move  him  first  to  doubt  and  then  to  presume 
npon  Che  divine  care,  and  Anally  to  bribe  him  Co  such 
barefaced  idolatry  that  Jesns  indignantly  repelled  him 
from  bis  prcaeoce  (Matt  iv,  1-iI,  and  parallels).  See 
IMITATION.  The  effect  of  John's  open  testimony  to 
character  of  Jesus,  as  he  b^an  his  preaching  afiesh  , 
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Uap  of  oar  Lord's  Jountrs  during  the  introdatuiTf''-' 
ofbisHtclslry. 

the  next  season  on  the  other  iideofCheJardan,«e9^ 
as  not  only  to  lead  to  a  deputation  of  inqidry  <e  1°'' 
ftom  Che  Sanhedrim  on  the  subject,  bnl  also  to  iBd" 
two  of  the  Baptist's  disciples  to  attach  iheimdia  <' 
Christ,  one  of  whom  immediaCdy  inCrodmsd  Ibs  w 
brother  Co  his  newly-fonnd  Master,  and  to  Ihitt.  f  I* 
was  departing  for  Galilee,  were  added  two  Mbatii'^ 
acquaintance  (John  i,  19-86).  On  arriving  «  Cb» 
(q.  v.),  whither  he  had  been  inrited  with  bit  "!■''? 
and  friends  to  a  wedding  festival,  Jesus  perftn"''  '■' 
ftmt  miracle  by  changing  water  into  wine  for  ibunlW 
ofthegue«ta(Johnii,l-lI;  prob. March, AJ). «)■ 

i  Firit  oumpHhlic  I'Mr.— Afler  a  short  rial  U  t* 
pemaum,  Jesus  returned  to  Judiea  in  orda  10  siln>^  , 
PasBver ;  and  finding  Che  entrance  to  the  Tm* 
choked  with  various  kinds  of  mcrchant-stal^  ht  fc^j 
blj  expelled  their  saerilegions  ocCTrpaats,  and  ""^j^V 
his  authority  by  a  piediccion  of  his  iesiatn«>«- "^ 
was  at  the  time  misondentood  (John  ii,  1}-SS>  Be 
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female  t%  the  veil  of  Jacob  (q.  v.)i  near  She> 
I  the  aptrituiU  blesungs  of  God'a  true  worehip- 
peiB,  led  to  her  convenion,  wilh  a  Uif^e  number  of  her 
fellow-citiienB,  among  whom  he  tamed  two  days  (John 

4-41i  piob.  December,  A.D.  W).  On  hia  arrival  in 
Calilee  he  waa  received  with  great  respect  (John  iv,  43- 
45),  and  hU  public  announcements  of  the  advent  of  the 
Heaeianic  age  (Matt,  iv,  IT ;  Mark  i,  14, 16)  in  all  the 
iynagoguea  of  that  country  spread  his  fame  still  more 
nidely  (Lake  iv,  14, 15).  In  this  course  of  preaching 
*     Teri^led  Cans,  and  there,  by  a  void,  cured  the  oim 

Hie  ofHenid'i  courtiers  that  lay  at  the  point  of  death 
at  Capernaum  (John  iv,46-54).  Arriving  at  Nazareth, 
he  waa  invited  by  his  (owiuiDien  to  read  the  Scripture 
lesson  (tsa.  Ixi,  1,  2)  in  the  eynagogne,  but  they  took 

'  offence  at  his  application  of  it  to  himaelf,  and  still 
more  at  his  commenta  upon  it,  tJiaC  [hey  hurried  htm 
tumnltuoiul}'  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  would 
thrown  him  off  had  he  not  escaped  from  their 
bands  (Lohe  iv,  16~S0).  Thenceforvard  be  fixed  utwn 
(q.  V.)  as  bis  general  place  of  residence 


iracles  doling  the  Paschal  week  conflrmedthe  popolai 
opranon  conceminj;  his  prophetic  character,  and  even 
idnced  a-  niembei  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  seek  a  private 
ilerview  with  him  [see  NicodehdsJ  ;  but  his  doi 
'  the  necessily  of  a  spiritual  change  in  his  dia 
lee  RmajtEBATioN],  and  his  Bt4tement  of  his  own 
ueion  [see  Atokemest],  were  neither  intelligible  nor 
{Teeable  U>  the  worldly  minds  of  the  people  (John  ii, 
<-S6;  iii,  1-21).  Jesus  now  proceeded  to  tho  Jordan, 
fed  by  the  instTumentality  of  hie  diaaplea  continued 
le  inaugural  baptism  of  the  people  instituted  by  John, 
bo  had   meanwhile  removed  farther  -  up  the  * 

here,  so  far  from  being  Jealous  of  Jesua's  incre 
!lebrity,  he  gave  stiU  stronger  testimony  to  the  supe- 
or  destiny  of  Jesua  (John  iii,  22-36);  but  the  impris- 
iment  of  John  not  long  Bfterwards  by  order  of  Herod 
llatt.  xiv,  S  sq.;  Hark  vi,  17  sq.:  Luke  iii,  19; 
:red  it  expedient  (UatC  ir,  13;  Hark  i,  14),  in 
■ction  with  the  odium  excited  1^  the  hierarchy  (John 
■,  1-3),  that  Jeans  should  retire  into  Galilee  (Lujie  iv, 
I).    Chi  bis  way  thitber,  his  conversation  with  a  Sa- 


(Hatl,  It,  13-16). 


of  his 


n  this 


nrighborhood,  after  addressing  the  people  on  the  lake 
shore  from  a  boat  on  the  water,  he  directed  the  owners 
of  the  boat  to  a  spot  further  out  from  the  Bhore, where 
they  caught  so  evidently  miraculous  a  draught  of  Hsh 
ss  to  convince  bo^  them  and  their  panneis  of  his  eu- 
pohuman  character,  and  then  invitod  alt  four  of  the 
bhermep  to  become  bis  disciples,  a  call  which  they 
promptly  obeyed  (Luke  v,  l-Ip;  Matt,  iv,  19-23;  and 
parallels).  On  his  return  to  Capemsuro  he  restored  a 
dtemoniac  among  the  assembly  whom  he  addreased  in  the 
synagogue,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience  and  vi- 
cinity (Mark  1,21-29,  and  parallels),  and,  retiring  to  the 
houaeofoneof  these  lately  chosen  followers,  he  cured  his 


■ofafev, 


LB  well  u 


of  invalids  and  deranged  persons,  at  sunset  of  the  same 
day(Harki,29-34;  MBtt.viii,17;andparaUels).  Ris- 
ing the  next  morning  for  solitary  prayer  before  any  of 
the  family  were  stirring,  he  set  out,  notwichetanding 
the  remonstrances  of  hia  host  as  soon  as  he  had  discov- 
ered him,  to  make  a  general  toor  of  Galilee,  preaching 
to  mnltitudes  who  Socketl  to  hear  him  fmm  all  direc- 
tions, and  supporting  his  doctrines  by  miraculous  cures 
of  every  species  of  physical  and  mental  diaease  (Mark  i, 
86-88;  Mau.  iv,  23-25;  and  parallels;  prob.  February, 
A.D.  Z7).  One  of  these  cases  was  a  leper,  whose  reBln- 
ration  to  parity  caused  each  crowds  to  resort  to  Jesus  aa 
compelled  him  to  avoid  public  thoroughfares  (Marie  i, 
40-45,  and  parallels).  On  his  return  to  Opemaum  his 
door  was  soon  thronged  with  listenera  to  his  preaching, 
including  ntany  of  the  learned  Pharisees  Irom  Jcmsa- 
lem ;  and  the  cavils  of  these  latter  at  his  pronouncing 
spiritual  absolution  upon  a  paralytic  whom  earnest 
friends  had  been  at  great  pains  to  let  down  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  by  removing  the  balcony  roof  above  him.  he 
refuted  by  instantly  enabling  the  helpless  man  to  walk 
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home,  curving  hit  couch  <T.iike  v,  17-S6,  and  pinl- 
tels;  piub.  March,  A.D.  27).  On  utother  excuniuo  by 
the  itka  shore,  aTuz  preaching  10  [he  people,  be  Mim- 
moaeil  w  a  diidple  the  colleclot  of  (he  Koman  impoMa 
(Harkii,lS,l^aiulpualld9i  probably  April,  A.D.  3i> 
See  Matthew. 

8.  Sfomd  more ptiWic  leaf.— The  Pmwvct  row  drew 
near,  which  Jeeua,  lilis  the  devout  Jews  generally,  was 
oreful  to  altenil  aC  Jenualem  (Saturday,  April  12,  A.U. 
ST).  See  PASaovER.  As  he  pa^wil  by  the  peni«go- 
nil  pool  of  Bcthesda,  near  the  sheep-gate  of  the  city, 
he  obecrvcil  in  otie  of  it«  porehea  an  invalid  await- 
ing the  uitennittent  influx  of  the  water,  Co  which 
the  populace  had  attributed  a  miraculoualy  turative 
power  to  the  first  bather  thereafter;  but,  learning  that 
he  had  been  thus  inlimi  for  thirty-eight  yean,  and  aa- 
certaiDing  from  him  that  be  waa  even  too  helpless  to 
reach  the  wat^r  in  time  to  experience  ita  virtue,  he  im- 
mediately  reatored  bim  t«  vigor  by  a  word.  See  Be- 
THKSiiA.  This,  happening  Ui  occur  on  tbe  Sabbath,  so 
inceoanl  Ihe  hienrchy  that  they  charged  the  author  of 
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expoaurc  of  their  ineonaintaicy  (John  r,  1^7).  Ai  ii 
was  preparing  lo  return  to  UalUee,  on  the  SaUtath  tun- 
ing the  Paschal  week  (Saturday,  April  19,  A.D.!7),hB 
diidples  chanced  to  pluck,  aa  sliangeia  wae  ^vHtpi 
loda(Deul.xxiii,25),afewDftberipeheadsfnm  tk 
standing  barley,  through  which  they  were  at  ihe  (in 
pBMng,  in  order  to  allay  theii  hunger ;  anil  thii  bda; 
captiously  allied  by  some  Fhsriaee  by-staodoi  a>  i 
fresh  vidation  of  the  sacred  day,  Jeaua  took  onnao  u 
rebuke  their  over-«ciiipulouaue«  aa  beiug  confuled  bj 
the  example  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxi,  1-6),  tbe  pnctice  si 
the  priests  Ihemselvea  (Numb,  xxviii,  9.-19),  ml  ik 
tenor  of  Scripture  (Hos.  vi,  6 ;  compare  1  Sam.  xr.*^. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  oat  the  tme  dcsf^  of 
Ihe  Sabbath  (q.  r.),  namely,  nun's  own  benefit  (Mao. 
xii,  l-S,  and  parallels).  On  an  ensuing  Sabbaib  {\nii. 
Saturday,  April  26,  A.D.  27),  entering  tbe  tyn^gpic 
(apparently  of  C^iemaum),  be  once  dkve  excited  lit 
same  odium  by  curing  a  man  whoae  right  hand  ns 
palsied;  but  his  opponents,  who  had  been  walchii^tkc 
opporiunily,  were  silenced  by  bis  appeal  to  tbe  pUlm- 
thropy  of  the  act,  yet  they  thenceforth  b^an  lo  plotlni 
destruction  (Haric  iii,  IS,  and  paralkir).  Retiing  a 
Che  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  addresBed  the  multiiiidee  wId 
thronged  here  from  all  quarien,  and  cuieil  the  mek  aid 
dnnoniacB  among  them  (Hark  iii,  7-13;  Uait.  icii,17. 
21,  and  parallels).  After  a  night  spent  in  prayn  oo  i 
mountain  in  the  vicinity,  he  now  chose  twelve  ptmai 
from  among  his  folk>wen  to  be  hia  cmslant  altendams 
and  future  witnesses  to  his  career  (Luke  vi,  I^IS,  md 
parallels).  See  ArosTLE.  Then,  descending  lo  a  Tar- 
rial  plain,  he  cured  the  diseaaed  among  the  aasemUed 
multitude  (Luke  vi,  17-19),  and,  seating  tuBsrlf  Dpon  aa 
eminence,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  his  memoraUe  a^joa 
exhibiting  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  in  opfiailia 
to  Che  formalism  of  the  prevalent  theijogy  (MaU-v,  I- 
12;  Luke  vi,  24-26;  Matt,  v,  17-3*,  i7-80,  3S-W;  ri, 
1-8,16-18;  vii,l-6,12,ia-18,20,2l, 34-27;  viii,l.ud 
parallel  passages ;  proU  May,  A.D.  27).  See  Sermjs 
I  tm  THB  Mot'NT.  On  his  return  to  Capenuum,  Jskk 
'  at  the  instaiux  of  the  Jewish  elders,  cured  the  son  of  i 
modest  and  pious  centurion,  who,  although  a  Utnlilc. 
had  built  the  village  synagogue,  and  whoae  ftith  is  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  restore  by  his  nkcre  word  the  distiai 
invalid  excited  Ihe  liveliest  interest  in  the  nacA  of  Jt- 
sus  himself  (Luke  vii,  1-10,  and  parallel).  Tbe  eosdii): 
day,  pasting  near  Nain,  he  met  a  large  pTDccsii«i  tssi- 
ing  frtoD  the  liUage  for  the  interment  of  the  only  sod  of 
a  widow,  and,  commisenliug  her  double  bcrearemnt. 
he  restored  the  youth  instantly  to  life,  to  tbe  aatooitk 
ment  of  the  beholders  (Luke  vii.  11-17).  John  tbe  ^- 
tist,  hearing  while  in  prison  of  these  tninide^  sent  two 
mesaengeii  to  Jesus  to  obtain  more  explicit  aaiiii  ■»  i 
fiom  his  own  lips  as  to  the  Messiah,  wliich  be  seoncd 
BO  slow  plainly  to  avow ;  but,  instead  of  retanung  a  di- 
rect answer,  Jesus  proceeded  lo  perform  additional  imia- 
des  in  their  presence,  and  then  referred  tliem  to  tbt 
Scripture  piDphedes(lBa.  1x1,1;  x.\xv,&,6)  of  cliesedi»- 
tinctive  marks  of  the  Meeaianic  age ;  but  as  soon  as  th 
meseengere  had  departed,  he  eulogized  tbe  chancta  (^ 
John,  although  the  introducer  of  an  na  Ins  favonl 
than  the  period  of  Jesus  himself,  snd  concluded  bf  se- 
vere denunciations  of  the  cities  (especially  Capetnaum. 
Chonuin,  and  Setlisaida)  which  had  continued  impoii- 
tent  under  his  own  preaching  (Luke  vii,  l8-.to;  Uau. 

fxi,  30-24 ;  and  parallels).  Atraul  this  lime,  a  rharise 
invited  him  one  day  to  dine  with  him,  Ixil,  while  be  <cai 
I  reclining  at  the  table,  a  female  notorious  for  her  itaaio- 
I  rality  came  penitently  behind  bim  and  bedewed  nik 
.  her  tears  his  unsandaled  feet  extended  beyond  the  conclii 
I  then  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  dually  affediooale- 

ly  anointed  them  with  ointment  bcougbc  for  that  jbi- 
I  pose,  while  the  host  scarcely  restrained  his  auirnse  th* 

Jesus  should  suffer  this  familiarity ;  but,  in  ■  poiatid 
I  parable  of  two  debion  released  frDm  ■*■—'■"""  amootj, 
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J«siu  at  once  Jnatlfled  the  love  of  the  tranun  and  le- 
buked  the  aordulneM  of  the  boet,  who  hid  nEglectetl 
these  ofDcea  of  respect,  uid  then  cauflnDcd  the  women's 
trnnbting  hopM  of  patdon  for  her  put  Bins  (Luke  vu, 
SG-50).  He  next  aet  out  on  hie  second  tour  of  Galilee 
(eummer  of  A.D.  27),  accompuiied  by  several  giaUful 
females  who  bore  his  expenses  (Luke  viii,  1^).  No 
•Doner  had  he  returned  to  Capernaum  (prob,  Oct.  A.D. 
Si)  than  auch  crowda  reaawmbled  at  liia  bouse  tliat  his 
friends  sought  to  leetnin  what  the]'  deemed  his  excea- 
tire  enthusiasm  to  address  them,  while  the  jealous  hi- 
tnnhy  rrom  JcniBa]em,who  were  present,  scrupled  not 
to  Btliibute  lo  coilueion  with  Satan  the  cute  of  a  blind 
and  dumb  dnmoniac  wluch  be  wrought.  But,  refuting 
this  aboard  cavil  (snce  bis  act  was  directly  in  oppoai- 


pardonable  criine  against  the  Holy  ^irit,  who  was  (be 
agent,  and  proceeded  Co  characleriie  the  rancor  urheart 
dial  had  prompted  it ;  then,  alter  refusing  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  one  of  his  enemies,  who  inteTnipted  him  by 
demanding  some  celestial  portent  in  confirmation  of  his 
eliiinis  (for  he  declared  no  further  miracle  should  be 
granted  to  liau  except  his  eventual  resurrection,  which 
he  compared  to  the  restoration  of  Jonah  fVom  the  maw 
•r  tbe  fish),  he  contrasted  the  obduracy  of  the  genera- 
lion  that  heard  him  with  the  penitence  of  the  Ninevites 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  ^ucen  of  Sheba  to  listen  to  far 
inferior  wisdom,  and  closed  by  comparing  their  aggTi- 
voted  condition  to  that  of  a  relapsed  diemoniac  (Mail 
iii,  19-21;  Matt,  xii,  22-45 :  and  parallels),  A  woman 
present  pronounced  his  mother  happy  in  having  such  a 
son,  but  he  declared  those  rather  happy  who  obeyed  his 
teaching  (Luke  xi,  27).  At  that  moment,  being  inform- 
ed of  the  approach  of  bis  relatives,  and  tbeir  inability  to 
reach  him  throngh  tbe  crowd,  he  avowed  his  faithful 
followers  to  be  dearer  than  his  eartlily  kindred  (ilatt. 
xii,  M-M,  and  paiaDels).  A  Pharisee  (q.  T.)  present  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  but,  on  his  evincmg  surprise  that 
his  guest  did  not  pertbrm  the  ablutions  customary  before 
eating,  Jesus  inveighed  against  Che  absurd  and  hypocrite 
ical  zeal  of  the  sect  concerning  externals,  while  they 
neglected  tbe  essentials  of  piety ;  and  when  a  devotee 
of  the  taw  [see  Lawyer]  complained  of  the  sweeping 
character  of  these  charges,  he  denounced  the  seUish  and 
miaous  essuistry  of  this  class  likewise  with  such  severi- 
ty that  Che  whole  party  det«rmined.  to  entrap  him,  if 
ponible,  into  some  onguarded  ex))resaion  against  the 
reUgimia  or  civil  power  (Luke  xi,  37-42,  44^16,  63-54, 
and  parallel).  Seo  Sckibe.  On  his  way  home  he  con- 
tinued to  address  the  immense  concourse,  first  against 
the  hypocrisy  which  he  had  Just  witnessed,  and  then — 
tailing  occsdon  from  the  demand  of  a  person  present 
tbot  he  would  ose  his  authority  to  compel  his  brother 
to  settle  their  father's  estate  with  him,  which  he  reftised 
on  the  ground  of  its  irrelevancy  to  his  sacred  functions 
— he  proceeded  to  discourse  on  the  necessity  and  pro- , 
ptiet;  of  trust  in  divine  Providence  for  oar  temporal 
wants,  iDustrating  this  duty  by  the  parole  of  the  lud-  1 
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den  death  of  a  rich  worldling,  by  a 
various  natural  objects,  by  contrast  with  the  heathen, 
and  by  tbe  higher  importance  of  a  preparation  for 
heaven  (Luite  xii,  1,  U,.7, 13-91,  83,  84,  and  parallels). 
Being  informed  of  a  recent  atrocity  of  Herod  against 
some  Galileans,  he  declared  thai  an  equally  awfid  fate 
awaited  the  impenitent  among  his  hearers,  and  enforced 
the  admonition  by  the  parable  of  (he  delay  in  cutting  * 
down  a  fruitless  tree  {Luke  xiii,  1-9).  Again  leaving 
his  home  [he  same  day,  he  deUvered,  while  silting  in  a 
boat,  to  a  large  audience  upon  the  lake-shore,  the  sev- 
eral parable*  of  the  different  fate  of  various  portions  of 
seed  m  a  field,  the  true  and  blse  wheat  growing  loKoth- 
er  till  harvest,  the  gradual  but  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  a  plant  of  grain,  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
mustard-shrub  from  a  very  small  seed,  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  leaven  Uirooghout  a  large  mass  of  dough 
(Matt,  xiii,  1-9, 24-Sp;  Mark  iv,  36-29;  Malt,  xiii,  91- 
3G;  and  parallels);  but  it  was  only  to  the  privileged 
disciplea  (as  he  informed  them)  in  private  that  be  ex- 
plained, at  their  own  request,  the  various  elements  of 
the  first  of  these  parables  as  referring  to  the  different 
degrees  of  improvement  made  by  the  corresponding 
cUsses  of  his  own  hearers,  adding  various  admonitions 
(by  comparisons  with  common  hfc)  to  diligence  on  the 
part  of  Che  apoatles,  and  then,  after  explaiiung  the  par- 
able of  the  false  wheat  as  referring  Co  the  divine  for- 
bearance to  eradicate  the  wicked  in  this  scene  of  proba- 
tion, he  added  the  parable  of  the  assortment  of  a  hete- 
rogeneous draught  of  Ush  in  a  commou  riet,indicati\-e  of 
the  final  discriminalio!)  of  tbe  foregoing  characters,  with 
two  minor  parahks  illustrating  the  paramount  value  of 


elty  with  orthodoxy  in  religious  preaching,  like  the  vi 
ried  stores  of  a  slulful  housekeeper  (Malt,  xiii,  10, 11, 
la-aSi  V,  H-16;  vi,22,28;  x,26,27;  xiii,  12,  36-43, 
47-50,44-46,51-63;  and  parallels).  See  Parablb.  As 
Jesus  was  setting  out,  towards  .evening  of  the  same  day, 
to  crocs  the  lake^  a  scribe  proposed  to  become  his  ccD- 
stlnt  disciple,  but  was  repelled  by  being  reminded  bj 
Jesus  of  the  hardships  to  which  be  woukl  e:tpose  him- 
self in  his  company ;  tiro  others  uf  his  attendants  were 
refused  a  temporal^  leave  of  absence  to  arrange  their 
demesne  affairs,  lest  it  might  wean  them  altog^hcf 
from  his  seri-ice  (Matt,  viii,  tS-2J ;  I.uke  xi,61,62;  and 
parallels).  While  Cba  party  were  crossing  the  lake,  Je> 
sua,  overcome  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  stem  bench  of  the  boat,  when  so  violent  ■ 
squall  took  them  that,  in  the  utmost  conaleinalion,  tbej 
appealed  lo  him  for  preserralLon,  and,  rebuking  their 
distrust  of  his  defending  presence,  he  calmed  the  tem- 
pest with  s  word  (Matt,  viii,  23-27,  and  paralkhi).  See 
Galilee,  Se.v  of.  On  reaching  the  eastern  shore,  thej 
were  met  by  two  frantic  diemoniacs,  roaming  in  the  de- 
serted catacombs  of  Gsdaro,  who  prostrated  themselves 
before  Jesus,  and  implored  his  forbearance;  but  the  Sa- 
tanic influence  that  possessed  them,  on  being  expelled 
by  him,  with  his  permission  seized  upon  a  large  herd  of 
Bwine  feeding  near  (probably  raised,  cbnuary  tu  the  law, 
for  supplying  Che  market  of  the.Greek-imitating  Jews), 
and  caused  them  to  rush  headlong  into  the  lake,  whem 
thev  were  drowned  [sec  D.SHOMACJ ;  and  this  loss  ao 
off'cnded  the  worldly-mmded  owners  of  the  awlne  that 
the  neighbors  general];  requested  Jeans  to  return  home, 
which  he  immediately  did,  leavuig  the  late  maniacs  to 
fill  the  country  with  the  remarkable  tidings  of  Ibeir 
cure  (llark  v,  1-21,  and  parallels).  Nut  long  afterwards, 
on  occasion  of  a  large  entertainment  mode  for  Jesus  bj 
Matthew,  Che  Pharisees  found  fault  with  the  disciples 
because  their  Master  had  condescended  lu  aseodate  with 
the  tax-gatlier^rs  and  other  disreputable  persons  Ihst 
were  guests ;  but  Jesns  dcrtored  that  such  had  most 
need  of  his  incervourse,  his  mission  being  lo  reclaim  sin- 
ners (MatLix,IO-13,BndparallelB).  At  the  same  lime 
be  explained  to  an  inquirer  why  he  did  not  enjoin  sea- 
Bona  of  fasting  hko  the  Baptist,  chat  his  presence  as  yet 
should  rather  be  a  cause  of  gladness  lo  his  followiri. 
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and  he  illnttrated  the  impropriety  of  roch  severe  le- 
quiremenla  prem&turdy  by  tbe  fefltivity  of  a  muTuge 
week,  «nd  by  the  puablei  of  a  new  pslch  on  ui  old  g»r- 
ment,  enil  new  wine  in  old  ekin-botUee  (MMt.  ix,  14-17, 
and  parallels).  In  the  midet  uf  these  lemaiks  he  was 
entreated  by  a  leading  d^zen  Dimed  JbItds  (q.  v.)  to 
visit  his  daughter,  who  lay  at  the  point  of  deUh ;  and 
'  while  goLn^  for  that  purpone  he  cured  a  fetoaJe  among 
the  crowd  of  a  chronic  hBmorrhage  {q.  v.)  hy  her  aeciet- 
Ij  touching  the  edge  of  his  drens,  which  led  to  hei  dis- 
covery and  Bicknowledgnicnt  op  the  vpot;  but  in  tte 
meanlime  infomuition  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  aick 
gill :  nevertheless,  encouraging  the  Tuher'B  faith,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  where  ber  funeral  had  already  bc- 
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disciples  only,  restored  her  to  life  and  health  by  a  lim- 
ple  tfluch  and  word,  to  tbe  amazement  of  all  the  vicin- 
ity (Hark  v,  22-13,  and  parallels).  As  he  waa  leaving 
JaSnu'a  bouae  two  blind  men  followed  him,  whoac  re- 
quest that  he  would  restore  their  aight  he  granted  by  ■ 
touch ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  cured  a  dumb  demo- 
niac, upon  which  the  Fhatiseea  repeated  their  calumny 
erhis  coUuiion  willi  Satan  (MstU  ix,  S7-M).  Tuiting 
Nazareth  agsin  shortly  aflerwarda,  hia  acquaintances 
were  astonished  at  hia  eloquence  in  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath,  but  were  so  prejudiced  against  hia  obscure 
family  that  but  few  had  eufflcient  faith  to  warant  the 
eiertion  of  hia  miracnloai  power  in  cures  (Mark  vi,  1-C, 
and  parallel).  About  this  time  (probably  Jsn.  and  Feb. 
A.D.  28),  commiserating  the  moral  destitution  of  the 
community,  Jesus  sent  out  the  apostles  in  pairs  on  ■  gen- 
eral tour  of  preaching  and  miracle-working  in  different 
directions  (but  avoiding  the  Qentiles  and  Samaritans), 
with  special  instructions,  while  he  made  hia  third  cir- 
cuit of  Galilee  for  a  lilte  purpose  (Matt,  ix,  86-88;  x, 
1,  6-14,  40-42 :  xi,  1 1  Mark  vi,  12, 18 ;  and  parallels). 
Upon  their  return,  Jeans,  being  apprized  of  the  execu- 
tion of  John  the  Baptiat  by  Heiod  (Mark  vi,  21-29 ; 
probably  March,  A.D.  2R),  and  of  the  tctiaich's  views  of 
himself  (Mark  vi,  14^16 ;  see  Johk  tub  Baptist),  re- 
tired with  them  across  the  lake,  followed  hy  crowds  of 
men,  with  their  families,  whom  at  evening  he  miracn- 
lously  fed  with  a  few  provisiona  at  hand  (Mark  vi,  30- 
44,  and  parallels),  an  act  that  excited  such  enthusiasm 
among  them  as  to  lead  them  to  Torm  the  plan  of  forci- 
bly proclaiming  him  their  political  king  (John  vi,  14, 
16);  this  deaign  Jeeus  defeated  by  distnisaing  the  mul- 
titude, and  sending  away  the  disciples  by  themselves  in 
a  boat  aeron  tho  take,  while  be  spent  most  of  the  night 
alone  in  prayer  on  a  netghboting  hill ;  bat  towards  day- 
light be  rejoined  them,  by  walking  on  the  water  to  them 
as  they  were  toiling  at  tbe  oais  against  the  wind  and 
tempestDoua  waves,  and  suddenly  calming  the  sea, 
brought  them  to  the  ahort,  U>  their  great  amazer 
then,  as  he  proceeded  through  the  plain  of  (lennesi 
the  wboleooimtiy  brought  their  sick  to  him  to  be  cured 
(Matt,  xiv,  22-36,  and  parallels),  the  populace  whom  he 
bad  left  on  Che  efutem  shore  meanwhile  misung  him, 
returned  by  boats  to  Capernaum  (John  vi,  22-24 ;  prob. 
ThursU.  and  Friday,  March  25  and  26,  A.D.  28).  Meet- 
ing them  in  their  search  next  day  in  the  synagogue,  ^ 
took  occamon,  in  alluding  to  the  recent  miracle,  to  pro- 
claim himitl/vi  them  at  large  as  the  celestial  " 
na"  for  the  soul,  but  cooled  tbeiT  political  amlntii 
warning  them  that  Che  beneSts  of  his  mission  could 
only  he  received  through  a  participation  by  faith  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  shortly  to  be  made  in  bis  own  person; 
■  doctrine  that  soon  discouraged  their  adherence  lo  him, 
but  proved  no  stumbling-block  to  the  steadfast  faith  o' 
eleven  of  his  apostJea  (John  vi,  25-71 ;  prob,  Saturdai 
March  27,  A.D.  28), 

4.  Third  more  puNic  Tear, — Avoiding  the  malidou 
plots  of  the  hierarchy  at  Jerusalem  by  remaining  at 
Capernaum  during  the  Pawover  (John  vii,  1 ;  probably 
Sunday,  March  2S,  A.D.  28),  Jesus  took  occauon,  from 
the  fault  found  by  some  Pharisees  Ihnn  the  capital 
against  bis  disciples  for  eating  with  unwashed  hands 


Map  of  our  Savloor'sTniTeli  during  the  Ihlrdmwep* 

lie  Year  of  Us  MtiiiBtry. 
[see  Ablution],  to  rebuke  their  traditional  scmml"* 
nesB  as  subversive  of  the  true  intent  of  the  Uw,  mi  " 
expound  to  bis  disciples  the  tne  cause  of  nxnl  dd'' 
ment,  as  consisting  in  the  corrupt  afiections  of  Urthnn 
(Markvii,I-lB;  Matt,xv,l!-!0-,  andparaH*).  K^ 
tiring  to  the  borders  of  Phicnida,  he  was  bcsooftbl  i» 
■uih  importunity  by  a  Gentile  woman  to  curt  b«  *«■  I 
monisc  daughter,  that,  alter  overcoming  with  lb*  ■«  I 
touching  arguments  his  assumed  indilfaejKe,  h(t  W" 
gained  his  assent,  and  on  reaching  home  she  SamiM 
daughter  restored  (Matt,  xv,  21-28,  and  paraMi  P™ 
May,  A.D.  28),  Thence  tBUuning  through  the  DW 
olis,  publicly  teaching  on  tbe  way,  be  cured  a  4af  u* 
dumb  persm,  with  muiy  other  invalida,  and,  ainer 
lously  feeding  tbe  great  multitude  that  followeJ  u 
he  sailed  across  to  Che  westem  shore  of  the  lake  (»■* 
vil,  81-87;  Mall,  xv,  80-88;  and  parallels),  when  k"^ 
hukcd  the  Pharisees'  demand  of  some  celestial  pfw^^ 
referring  them  lo  the  tokens  of  the  existing  ma,  «lii» 
were  as  evidenC  u  rigns  of  the  weather,  and  adiMU^ 
ing  them  of  the  coming  reCrihotion  (Matt  xvi,  l-)i  '■ 
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25, 26),  and,  again  hinting  at  die  crowning  miracle  of 
his  resurrection,  he  returned  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake,  warning  his  disciples  on  the  way  of  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  the  sectaries,  which  he  compared  to  Uaven^ 
(Matt  xvi,  4-12,  and  parallels).  Proceeding  to  Beth- 
ssida  (in  Penui),  he  cured  a  blind  man  in  a  gradual 
manner  by  successive  touches  of  his  eyes  (Mark  viii, 
22-26),  and  on  his  way  through  the  environs  of  Caesa- 
lea-Philippi,  after  private  devotion,  he  elicited  from  the 
disciples  a  profession  of  their  faith  in  him  as  the  Mes- 
slab,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  right  of  legislating 
for  his  future  Church,  but  rebuked  Peter  for  demurring 
at  his  prediction  of  his  own  approaching  passion,  and 
enjoined  the  strictest  self-denial  upon  his  followers,  in 
view  of  the  eventual  retribution  shortly  to  be  foreshad- 
owed by  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Matt,  xvi, 
13-28,  and  parallels ;  prob.  May,  A.D.  28).  A  week  af- 
terwards, taking  three  disciples  only  with  him,  ^e  as- 
cended a  lofty  mountain  in  the  vicinity  (prob.  Hermon), 
where  his  person  experienced  a  remarkable  lunft[iou8- 
nes  [see  iSiAMSFiouBATioif],  with  other  prodigies,  that 
at  fint  alarmed  the  disciples;  and,  on  descending  the 
mountain,  he  explained  the  allusion  (MaL  iv,  5,  6)  to 
Elijah  (who,  with  Moses,  fa^  just  conversed  with  him 
in  a  gbrified  state)  as  meaning  John  the  Baptist,  lately 
pot  to  death  (Matt  xvii,  1-13,  and  parallels).  On  his 
retmrn  to  the  rest  of  the.  disciples,  he  found  them  dis- 
puting with  the  Jewish  sectaries  concerning  a  dasmoniac 
deaf<4nute  child  whom  the  former  had  vainly  endeavor- 
ed to  cure ;  the  father  now  earnestly  entreating  Jesus  to 
exercise  his  power  over  the  malady,  although  of  long 
dmation,  he  immediately  restored  the  lad  to  perfect 
soundness,  and  privately  explained  to  the  disciples  the 
cause  of  their  failure  as  lying  in  their  want  of  faith 
(Mark  ix,  14-28,  and  parallels),  which  would  have  ren- 
dered them  competent  to  any  requisite  miracle  (Luke 
xvii,  5, 6,  and  parallel)  if  coupled  with  devout  humility 
(Mark  ix,  29,  and  parallel).  Thence  passing  over  into 
Galike,  he  again  foretold  his  ignominious  crucifixion 
and  9pee&y  resurrection  to  his  disciples,  who  still  failed 
to  apprehend  his  meaning  (Mark  ix,  80-82,  and  paral- 
lels). On  the  return  of  the  party  to  Capernaum,  the 
collector  of  the  Temple-tax  waited  upon  Peter  for  pay- 
iDent  fifom  his  Master,  who,  although  stating  his  exemp- 
tion by  virtue  of  his  high  character,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  directed  Peter  to  catch  a  fish,  which  would  be 
found  to  have  swallowed  a  piece  of  money  sufficient  to 
pay  for  them  both  (Matt  xvii,  24-27;  prob.  June,  A.D. 
S8).  About  this  time  Jesus  rebuked  the  disciples  for  a 
strife  into  which  they  had  fallen  for  the  highest  honors 
under  their  Master's  reign  by  placing  a  child  in  their 
midst  as  k  symbol  of  artless  innocence ;  and  upon  John's 
remarking  that  they  had  lately  silenced  an  unknown  per- 
son acting  in  his  name,  he  reprimanded  such  bigotry, 
enlarging  By  various  similes  upon  the  duty  of  tenderly 
<lealing  with  new  converts,  and  dosing  with  rules  for 
the  expulsion  of  an  tmworthy  member  from  their  socie- 
ty, addin|;  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant  to  en- 
force the  doctrine  of  leniency  (Mark  ix,  83-40, 42,  49, 
50;  Matt  xviii,  10, 15-85;  and  parallels).  Some  time 
afterwards  (prob.  September,  A.D.^)  Jesus  sent  seven- 
ty of  the  most  trusty  among  his  followers,  in  pairs, 
through  the  region  which  he  intended  shortly  to  visit, 
with  instructions  similar  to  those  before  given  to  the 
•po6tles,but  indicative  of  the  opposition  they  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  (Luke  x,  1-8;  Matt  vii,  6;  x,  28- 
^;  and  parallels) ;  and  then,  after  declining  to  accom- 
pany his  worldly-minded  brothers  to  the  approaching 
festival  of  Tabernacles  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  they 
urged  him  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his 
wonderful  powers,  near  the  close  of  the  festal-week  he 
went  thither  privately  (John  vii,  2-10),  experiencing 
on  the  way  the  inhospitality  of  the  Sainaritans  with  a 
patience  that  rebuked  the  indignation  of  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples (Luke  ix,  51-56),  and  receiving  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  a  single  Samaritan  among  ten  lepers 
whom  he  cured  (Luke  xvii,  11-19). 


5.  Last  half  Year. — ^^  ^^^  opening  of  the  festival  at 
Jerusalem  (Sunday,  Sept  21,  A.D.  28),  the  hierarchy 
eagerly  inquired  for  Jesus  among  the  populace,  who 
held  discordant  opinions  concerning' him ;  but,  on  his 
arrival,  he  boldly  taught  in  the  Temple,  vindicating  his 
course  and  claims  so  eloquently  that  the  very  officers 
sent  by  his  enemies  to  arrest  him  returned  abashed, 
while  the  people  continued  divided  in  their  sentiments, 
being  inclined  to  accept  his  cordial  invitations  (Matt 
xi,  28-80),  but  deterred  by  the  specious  objections  of  the 
hierarchy  (John  vii,  11-58).  Next  morning,  returning 
from  the  Mt  of  Olives  (prob.  the  residence  of  Lazarus 
at  Bethany),  in  the  midst  of  his  teaching  in  the  Tem- 
ple he  dismissed,  with  merely  an  admonition,  a  female 
brought  to  him  as  an  adulteress  (q.  v.),  with  a  view  to 
embarrass  him  in  the  disposal  of  the  case,  none  of  his 
conscience-stricken  accusers  daring  to  be  the  first  in  ex- 
ecuting the  penalty  of  the  law  when  allowed  to  do  so 
by  Jesus  (John  viii,  1-11).  He  then  continued  his  ex- 
postulations with  his  captious  hearers  respecting  his  own 
character,  until  at  length,  on  his  avowing  his  divine 
pre-existence,  they  attempted  to  stone  him  as  guilty 
of  blasphemy,  but  he  withdrew  from 'their  midst  (John 
viii,  12^59).  The  seventy  messengers  returning  shortly 
afterwards  (prob.  Oct  A.D.  28)  with  a  report  of  great 
succen,  Jesus  expressed  his  exultation  in  thanks  to  God 
for  the  humble  instrumentality  divinely  chosen  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  (Luke  x,  17-21,  and  parallel). 
Being  asked  by  a  Jewish  sectary  the  moat  certain  meth- 
od of  securing  heaven,  he  referred  him  to  the  duty,  ex- 
pressed in  the  law  (Deut  vi,  5 ;  Lev.  xix,  8),  of  supreme 
love  to  God  and  cordial  philanthrc^y,  and,  in  answer  to 
the  other^  question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  latter 
obligation,  he  illustrated  it  by  the  parable  of  the  benev- 
olent San^aritan  (Luke  x,  25-87).  Returning  at  even- 
ing to  the  home  of  Lazarus,  he  gently  reproved  the  im- 
patient zeal  of  the  kind  Martha  in  preparing  for  him  a 
meal,  and  defended  Mary  for  being  absorbed  in  his  in- 
structions (Luke  X,  88-42).  After  a  season  of  private 
prayer  (prob.  in  Gethsemane,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
next  morning),  he  dictated  a  model  of  prayer  to  his  dis- 
ciples at  their  request,  stating  the  indispensableness  of 
a  placable  spirit  towards  others  in  order  to  our  own  for- 
giveness by  God,  and  adding  the  parable  of  the  guest  at 
midnight  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  urgency  in  prayer, 
with  assurances  that  God  is  more  wilUng  to  grant  his 
children's  petitions  for  spiritual  blessings  than  earthly 
parents  are  to  to  supply  their  children's  temporal  wants 
(Luke  xi,  1-18,  and  parallels).  As  he  entered  the  dty, 
Jesus  noticed  a  man  whom  he  ascertained  to  have  be^ 
blind  from  his  birth,  and  to  the  disciples'  inquiry  for 
whose  sin  the  blindness  was  a  punishment,  he  answered 
that  it  was  providentially  designed  for  the  divine  glory, 
namely,  in  his  cure,  as  a  means  to  which  he  moistened 
a  little  clay  with  spittle,  touched  the  man's  eyes  with  it, 
and  directed  him  to  wash  them  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
(Saturday,  Nov.  28,  AD.  28) ;  but  the  hierarchy,  learn- 
ing the  cure  fh)m  the  neighbors,  brought  the  man  before 
them,  because  the  transaction  had  taken  place  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  disputed  the  fact  until  testified  to  by  his 
parents,  and  then  alleging  that  the  author  of  the  act, 
whose  mime  was  yet  unknown  even  to  the  man  himself, 
must  have  been  a  sinner,  because  a  violate  of  the  sa- 
cred day,  they  were  met  with  so  spirited  a  defence  of 
Jesus  by  the  man  himself,  that,  becoming  enraged,  they 
imnoediately  excommunicated  him.  Jesus,  however, 
meeting  him  shortly  after,  disclosed  to  his  ready  faith 
his  own  Messianic  character,  and  then  discoursed  to  his 
captious  enemies  concerning  the  immunities  of  true  be- 
lieves in  him  under  the  simile  of  a  fold  of  sheep  (John 
ix ;  X,  1-21).  The  same  figure  lie  again  took  up  at  the 
ensuing  Festival  of  Dedication,  upon  the  inquiry  of  the 
Jewish  sectaries  directly  put  to  him  in  Solomon's  por- 
tico of  the  Temple,  as  to  his  Messiahship,  and  spoke  so 
pointedly  of  his  unity  with  God  that  his  auditors  would 
have  stoned  him  for  blasphemy  had  he  not  hastily  with- 
drawn from  the  place  (ai.  Dec  1,  AJ).  28),  and  retired 
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to  the  Jordan,  where  he  gained  many  adherenta  (John 
X,  22-42).     Lazarus  at  this  time  falling  sick,  his  sisters 
sent  to  Jesus,  desinng  hb  presence  at  Bethany;  but  af- 
ter waiting  several  days,  until  Lazarus  was  dead,  he  in- 
formed his  disciples  of  the  fact  (which  he  assured  them 
would  turn  out  to  the  divine  glory),  and  proposed  to  go 
thither.     On  their  arrival,  he  was  met  first  by  Martha, 
and  then  by  Mary,  with  tearful  expressions  of  regret  for 
his  absence,  which  he  checked  by  assurances  (not  clear- 
ly apprehended  by  them)  of  their  brother's  restoration 
to  life ;  then  causing  the  tomb  to  be  opened  (after  over- 
ruling Martha's  objection),  he  summoned  the  dead  Laz- 
arus forth  to  life,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators 
(John  xi,  1-46 ;  probably  Jan.  A.D.  29).     See  Lazabus. 
This  miracle  aroused  afresh  the  enmity  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, who,  after  consultation,  at  the  haughty  advice  of 
Caiaphas,  determined  to  accomplish  his  death,  thus  un- 
wittingly fulfilling  the  destined  purpose  of  his  mLseion 
(John  xi,  47-53).  '  Withdrawing  in  consequence  to  the 
city  of  Ephron  (John  xi,  54),  and  afterwards  to  Penea, 
Jesus  continued  his  teaching  and  miracles  to  crowds 
that  gathered  about  him  (Mark  x,  1,  and  parallel).     As 
he  was  preaching  in  one  of  the  synagogues  of  this  vi' 
cinity  one  Sabbath,  he  cured  a  woman  of  chronic  paraly- 
sis of  the  back,  and  refuted  the  churlish  cavil  of  one  of 
the  hierarchy  present  at  the  day  on  which  this  was 
done,  by  a  reference  to  ordinary  acts  of  mercy  even  to 
animals  on  the  Sabbfth  (Luke  xiii,  10-17;  prob.  Feb. 
A.D.  29).    Jesus  now  turned  his  steps  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, teaching  on  the  way  the  necessity  of  a  personal 
preparation  for  heaven,  without  trusting  to  any  exter- 
nal recommendations  (Luke  xiii,  22-80) ;  and  replying 
to  the  Pharisees*  insidious  warning  of  danger  from  Her- 
od, that  Jerusalem  alone  was  tl:  a  destined  place  of  peril 
for  him  (Luke  xiii,  31-88).    On  one  Sabbath,  while  eat- 
ing at  the  house  of  an  eminent  Pharisee,  he  cured  a  man 
of  the  dropsy,  and  silenced  all  objections  by  again  ap- 
pealing to  the  usual  care  of  domestic  animals  on  that 
day;  he  then  took  occasion,  fx>m  the  anxiety  of  the 
guests  to  secure  the  chief  places  of  honor  at  the  table, 
to  discourse  to  the  company  on  the  advantages  of  mod- 
esty and  charity,  closing  by  an  admonition  to  prompt 
compliance  with  the  offers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage-feast  and  the  wedding-garment  (Luke 
xiv,  1-15;  Matt,  xxii,  1-14,  and  parallel;  prob.  March, 
A.D.  29).     To  the  multitudes  attending  him  he  pre- 
scribed resolute  self-denial  as  essential  to  true  disciple- 
ship  (Luke  XV,  25, 26,  and  parallel),  under  various  fig- 
ures (Luke  xiv,  28-33) ;  while  he  corrected  the  jealousy 
of  the  Jewish  sectaries  at  his  intercourse  with  the  lower 
classes  (Luke  xv,  1, 2),  by  teaching  the  divine  interest 
in  penitent  wanderers  from  him  (Luke  xix,  10,  and  par- 
allel), iinder  the  parables  of  stray  sheep  (Luke  xv,  3-7, 
and  parallel),  the  lost  piece  of  money,  and  the  prodigal 
son  (Luke  xv,  8-32).     At  the  same  time,  he  illustrated 
the  prudence  of  securing  the  di>'ine  favor  by  a  prudent 
use  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  in  the  parable  of  the 
fraudulent  steward  (Liike  xvi,  1-12),  showing  the  in- 
compatibility of  worldliness  with  devotion  (Luke  xvi, 
13,  and  parallel) ;  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Phari- 
sees he  rebuked  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laz- 
arus (Luke  xvi,  14, 15, 19-31),  declaring  to  them  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  had  already  come  unob- 
served (Luke  xvii,  20,  21).     He  impressed  upon  both 
classes  of  his  hearers  the  importance  of  perseverance, 
and  yet  humility,  in  prayer,  by  the  parables  of  the  im- 
portunate widow  before  the  unjust  judge,  and  the  peni- 
tent publican  in  contrast  with  the  self-righteous  Phari- 
see (Luke  xviii,  1-14).     To  the  insidious  questions  of 
the  Jewish  sectaries  coqceming  divorce,  he  replied  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  ori^nal  design  of  marriage, 
being  only  suffered  by  Moses  (with  restrictions)  on  ac- 
count of  the  inveterate  customs  of  the  nation,  but  really 
justifiable  only  in  cases  of  adultery;  but  at  the  same 
time  explained  privately  to  the  disciples  that  the  oppo- 

extreme  of  celibacy  was  to  be  voluntary  only  (Matt. 

S-12,  and  parallels).     He  welcomed  infants  to  his  I 


arms  and  blessing,  as  bdng  a  sjrmbol  of  the  innoewe 
required  by  the  Gospel  (Mark  x,  18-16,  and  paraOefe'. 
A  rich  and  honorable  young  man  visiting  him  wiU 
questions  concerning  the  way  of  salvation,  Jesu  tk 
pleased  with  his  frankness,  but  proposed  terms  to  hwa- 
bling  to  his'woridly  attachments  that  he  retired  with- 
out accepting  them,  which  fumi^ied  Jesus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discoursing  to  his  followers  on  the  prtjo&iil 
influence  of  wealth  on  piety,  and  (in  reply  to  a  reaiark 
of  Peter)  of  illustrating  the  rewards  of  s^-denyiog  ex- 
ertion in  religious  duty  by  the  parables  of  the  servant  at 
meals  after  a  day*a  work,  and  the  laboren  in  the  Tins 
yard  (Mark  x,  17-29;  Matt,  xix,  28,^;  Lake  xvii, 7- 
10;  Matt.  XX,  1-16;  and  parallels).  As  tbcr  had  wm 
arrived  at  the  Jordan  opposite  Jenisalein,  Jesos  ooa 
more  warned  the  timid  disciples  of  the  fate  awaiti^r 
him  there  (Mark  x, 32-34);  but  tbey  so  little  onda- 
stood  him  (Luke  xvii,  34),  that  the  mothw  of  Jsma 
and  ^hn  ambitiously  requested  of  him  a  ptrooiiiMK 
poet  for  her  sons  under  his  administration,  tber  ako  tf- 
norantly  professing  their  willingness  to  share  his  mdkf- 
ings,  until  Jesus  checked  rivalry  between  them  and  tfas 
fellow-disciples  by  enjoining  upon  them  all  a  nmaal 
deference  in  imitation  of  his  self-sacrificing  mnstm 
(Bfatt.  XX,  20-28).  As  they  were  passing  through  Ja- 
icho,  two  blind  men  implcved  of  him  to  restore  tbex 
sight,  and,  although  rebuked  by  the  by-etanderB«  tber 
urged  their  request  so  importunately  as  at  length  to 
gain  the  ear  of  Jesus,  who  called  them,  and  widi  a  woA 
enabled  them  to  see  (Mark  x,  46-52,  and  paraDek). 
Passing  along,  he  observed  a  chief  publican,  named  Zat- 
chteus  (q.  v.),  who  had  run  in  advance  and  dimbed  a 
tree  to  get  a  sight  of  Jesus,  but  who  now,  at  Jcsos's  ivi^ 
gestion,  gladly  received  him  to  his  house,  and  there  ra- 
dicated himself  Arom  the  calumtiies  of  the  inaidioas  hi- 
erarchy by  devoting  one  half  his  property  to  charttr. 
an  act  that  secured  his  commendadon  by  Jesos  (Lake 
xix,  2-9),  who  took  occaidon  to  illustrate  the  doty  of 
fidelity  in  improving  religious  privil^es  by  the  panfak 
of  the  "  talents"  or  "  pounds"  (Uike  xix,  1 1-28,  and  par- 
allel).* Keaching  Bethany  a  week  before  the  Passovs^r 
when  the  Sanhedrim  were  (banning  to  seixe  him.  Jesos 
was  entertained  at  the  house  of  Laamis,  and  vindicated 
Mary's  act  in  anointing  (q.  v.)  his  head  with  a  flask  of 
precious  ointment,  from  the  pandmonioas  objectkos  of 
Judas,  declaring  that  it  should  ever  be  to  her  pnax  ss 
highly  significant  in  view  of  his  approaching  bazzjl 
(John  xi,  55-57 ;  xii,  1-11 ;  and  paadlels). 

6.  Passion  Week, — The  entrance  of  Jesus  into  J«f»- 
salem  next  morning  (Monday,  March  14,  A.IX  29)  ws 
a  triumphal  one,  the  disciples  having  mounted  him 
upon  a  young  ass,  which,  by  his  direction,  they  Ibaad  ia 
the  environs  of  the  city,  and  spread  their  garmenti  sod 
green  branches  along  the  road,  while  the  multitiide  e»- 
corting  him  proclaimed  him  as  the  expected  desccndanc 
of  Da\Hd,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  hierarchy,  who  vaiolr 
endeavored  to  check  the  popular  dedamatioas  [see  Ho- 
sanna]  ;  Jesus  meanwhile  was  absorbed  in  grief  at  the 
ruin  awuting  the  impenitent* metropoln  (Matt,  scxi  1- 
9;  John  xii,  16, 17, 19;  Luke  xix,  39-44;  and  paraUeb). 
Arriving  at  the  Temple  amid  this  general  excitemef^ 
he  again  cleared  the  Temple  courts  of  the  profane  trades- 
men, while  the  sick  resorted  to  him  for  cure,  and  the 
children  prolonged  his  praise  till  evening,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Bethany  for  the  night  (Matt,  xxi,  10-17.  acd 
parallels).  On  his  way  again  to  the  city,  early  in  tbe 
morning,  he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  a  green  bat  fruit- 
less fig-tree  (q.  v.)  (to  which  he  had  gone,  not  having 
yet  bieakfastied,  as  if  in  hopes  of  finding  on  it  skkdc  of 
last  year's  late  figs),  as  a  symbol  of  the  unprodacdve 
Jewish  nation,  the  day  being  occupied  in  teachii^  si 
the  Temple  (where  the  multitude  of  his  hearen  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  hierarchal  designs  apuast 
him),  and  the  night,  as  usual,  at  Bethany.  On  the  ee- 
suing  morning  the  fig-tree  was  found  withered  to  tbe 
very  root,  which  led  Jesus  to  impress  upon  the  discif^ 
the  efficacy  of  faith,  especially  in  their  public  foartkie' 
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(Matt  xxi,  18, 19 ;  Luke  xxi,  37,  SS ;  xix,  47, 48 ;  Matt 
xxi,  20-22).  Thiis,  the  last  day  of  Jesus's  intercourse 
with  the  public,  was  filled  with  various  discussions  (Wed- 
nesday, March  16,  A.D.  29).  The  hierarchy,  demanding 
the  authority  for  his  public  conduct,  were  perplexed  by 
his  counter-question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Baptist's 
mission,  and  he  seized  the  occasion  to  depict  their  inoon- 
sistency  and  criminality  by  the  parables  of  the  two  sons 
sent  by  their  father  to  work,  and  the  murderous  garden- 
ers, with  so  vivid  a  personal  reference  as  to  cover  them 
with  confusion  (Matt  xxi,  28-46,  and  parallels).  The 
mooted  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  tribute  to  a  Gentile 
power,  being  insidiously  proposed  to  him  by  a  coalition 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Uerodians,  was  so  readily  solved  by 
him  by  an  appeal  to  the  very  coin  paid  in  tribute,  that 
they  again  retired,  unable  to  make  it  a  ground  for  pub- 
lic charges  against  him  (Matt  xxii,  15-22,  and  parallels). 
The  case  of  seven  brothers  successively  married  (under 
the  Levirate  law)  to  the  same  woman  being  next  sup- 
posed by  the  Sudducees,  he  as  easily  disposed  of  the  im- 
aginary difficulty  concerning  her  proper  husband  in  the 
other  world  by  declaring  the  non-existence  of  such  re- 
lations there,  and  refuted  their  infidelity  as  to  the  future 
life  by  citing  a  passage  of  Scripture  (Matt  xxii,  28-S3, 
and  parallels).  Seeing  the  Sadducees  so  completely  si- 
lenced, one  of  the  Pharisaical  party  undertook  to  puzzle 
Jesus  by  raimng  that  disputed  point,  What  Mosaic  in- 
junction is  the  most  important?  but  Jesus  cited  the  du- 
ties of  supreme  devotion  to  God  and  general  benevolence 
to  man  as  comprising  all  other  moral  enactments,  to 
which  the  other  so  cordially  a8sente4  as  to  draw  a  com- 
mendation from  Jesus  on  hiB  hopeful  sentiments  (Mark 
xii,  28-84,  and  parallel).  Jesus  now  turned  the  tables 
upon  his  opponents  by  asking  them.  Whose  descendant 
the  Messiah  should  be  ?  and  on  their  replying,  David's, 
of  course,  he  then  asked  how  (as  in  Psa.  ex,  1)  he  could 
still  be  David's  Lord?  which  so  embarrassed  his  ene- 
mies that  they  desisted  from  this  mode  of  attack  (Matt 
xxii,  41-^).  Jesus  then  in  plain  terms  denounced  be- 
fore the  ooncoiuse  the  hypocrisy  and  ostentation  of  the 
hierarchy,  especially  their  priestcraft,  their  sanctimony, 
their  ambition,  their  extortion,  their  casuistry,  and  their 
intolerance,  and  bewailed  the  impending  fate  of  the 
city  (Matt  xxiii,  1-12, 14-21,  29-89,  and  parallels).  Ob- 
serving a  poor  widow  drop  a  few  of  the  smallest  coins 
into  the  contribution-box  in  the  Temple,  he  declared 
that  she  had  shown  more  true  liberality  than  wealthier 
donors,  because  she  had  given  more  in  proportion  to  her 
means,  and  with  greater  self-denial  (Marie  xii,  41-44, 
and  parallel).  A  number  of  proselytes  [see  Helenist] 
requesting  through  Philip  an  interview  with  Jesus,  he 
met  them  with  intimations  of  his  approaching  passion, 
while  a  celestial  voice  announced  the  glory  that  should 
thereby  accrue  to  God,  and  he  then  retired  fh)m  the  un- 
believing public  with  an  admonition  to  improve  their 
present  spiritual  privileges  (John  xii,  20-60).  As  he 
was  crossing  the  Mount  of  Olives,  his  disciples  calling 
his  attention  to  the  noble  structure  of  the  Temple  oppo- 
site, he  declared  its  speedy  demolition,  and  on  their  ask- 
ing the  time  and  tokms  of  this  catastrophe,  he  discoursed 
to  them  at  length,  first  on  the  coming  downfall  of  the 
city  and  nation  (warning  them  to  escape  betimes  from 
the  catastrophe),  and  then  (by  a  gradual  transition,  in 
which,  under  varied  imagery,  he  represented  both  events 
more  or  less  blended)  he  passed  to  the  scenes  of  the  final 
judgment  (described  as  a  forensic  tribunal),  interspers- 
ing constant  admonitions  (especially  in  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins)  to  preparation  for  an  event  the  date  of 
which  was  so  uncertain  (Matt  xxiv,  1-8 ;  x,  17-20, 34- 
86 ;  xxiv,  9, 10 ;  x,  28 ;  xxiv,  18-87 ;  Luke  xxi,  84-86 ; 
Matt  xxiv,  43,44;  Luke  xii,  41, 42;  Mark  xiii,8],34; 
Matt  xxiv,  45-61 ;  Luke  xii,  47, 48;  Matt  xxiv,  42 ;  xxv, 
1-12;  Luke  xii,  85-88;  Matt  xxv,  13, 81-46).  As  the 
Passover  was  now  iq)proaching,  the  Sanhedrim  held  a  se- 
cret meeting  at  the  house  of  the  high-priest,  where  they 
i-esolved  to  get  possession,  but  by  private  means,  of  the 
Tson  of  Jesus  (Thursday,  March  17,  A.D.  29),  and  Ju- 


das Iscariot,  learning  their  desire,  went  and  engaged  ts 
betray  his  Master  into  their  handis,  on  the  fini  oppocto- 
nity,  for  a  fixed  reward  (Matt  xxvi,  1-5, 14-16,  uid  par- 
allels). 

The  same  day  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples  into  tk 
city,  with  directions  where  to  prepare  the  Passover  mol 
(Luke  xxii,  7-18),  and  at  evening,  rqMuring  tbitha  to 
partake  of  it  with  the  whole  number  of  his  apoetks  [see 
Lobd's  Suppkb],  he  affectionately  reminded  them  «f 
the  interest  gathering  about  this  last  repast  with  tbem; 
then,  while  it  was  progressing,  he  washed  their  feet  to 
reprove  their  mutual  rivalry  and  enforce  oaodeseetmm 
to  one  another  by  his  own  example  [see  Waswsg  the 
Feet],  and  immediately  declared  his  own  betrayal  Iff 
one  of  their  number,  fixing  the  individual  (by  a  sga 
recognised  by  him  alone)  among  the  amazed  disdfla 
(Luke  xxii,  14^17,  24 ;  John  xiii,  1-15 ;  Luke  xxii,  2^ 
80;  John  xiU,  17-19,  21,  22;  Matt  xxvi,  22-24;  John 
xili,^26 ;  Matt  xxvi,  25 ;  and  parallela).  Judas  im- 
mediately withdrew,  full  of  resentment,  but  without  tk 
rest  suspecting  his  purpose;  relieved  of  his  pnteact, 
J(%us  now  began  to  speak  of  his  approadiing  fkte,  vhea 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  surprised  inquiries  of  his  <&• 
dples,  who  produced  their  weapons  as  ready  for  hit  de- 
fence, while  Peter  stoutly  maintained  his  steadSmtnm, 
although  warned  of  his  speedy  defection  (John  xiiij^T- 
88,  86-88;  Matt  xxvi,  81-88;  Luke  xxii,  81-88;  tod 
parallels) ;  th^n,  dodng  the  meal  by  institutiBg  tie 
Eucharist  (q.  v.)  (Matt  xxvi,  26-29,  and  pcnflels),  it- 
sus  lingered  to  discourse  at  length  to  his  disdplo  (wboae 
questions  showed  how  little  they  comp(rehended  hiio) 
OD  his  departure  at  hand,  and  the  gift  (in  cansequnce) 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  exhortations  to  religioca  actiT- 
i^  and  mutual  love,  and,  aft^  a  prayer  for  the  dirioe 
siuTeguard  upon  them  (John  xiv,  1-xv,  17;  xiii,  84, 3&; 
XV,  18-xvii,  26),  he  retired  with  them  to  the  Mount  d 
Olives  (John  xviii,  1,  and  parallels).  Here,  cntcfii^ 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  withdrew,  with  three  <^ 
the  disciples,  a  short  distance  from  the  reaX,  and,  while 
they  fell  asleep,  he  three  times  prayed,  in  an  agony  (q* 
V.)  that  forced  blood-tinged  sweat  Irom  the  pores  ofh^ 
forehead,  for  relief  from  the  horror-stricken  angnuh  of 
his  soul  [see  Bloody  Sv^'eat],  and  was  partkBy  re- 
lieved by  an  angelic  message ;  but  Judaa,  soon  appeir- 
ing  with  a  force  of  Temple  guards  and  othera  wIkiid  be 
conducted  to  this  frequent  place  of  his  Master's  mire- 
ment,  indicated  him  to  them  by  a  kiss  (q.  v.);  Jesas 
then  presented  himself  to  them  with  sa<^  a  migecttf 
mien  as  to  cause  them  to  fall  \)fck  in  dismay,  but  irbik 
Peter  sought  to  defend  him  by  striking  off  with  his 
s^'ord  the  ear  of  one  of  the  assailants  (which  Jesus  iai- 
mediately  cured  with  a  touch,  at  the  same  time  rebuk- 
ing his  disciple's  impetuosity),  Jesus,  after  a  dnot  n* 
monstrance  upon  the  tmnnltuous  and  furtive  mam^ 
of  his  pursuers'  approach,  and  a  stipulaticm  for  his  dis- 
ciples' security,  niSBered  himself  to  be  takoi  priscoei, 
with  scarcely  one  of  his  friends  remaining  to  prot^ 
him  (Matt  xxvi,  86-50;  John  xviii,  4-9;  Luke  xjcii, 
49 ;  Matt  xxvi,  51-56 ;  Mark  xiv,  51, 52 ;  and  panD^ 
See  Betrayal.  H€  was  first  led  away  to  the  palaec 
of  the  ex-pontiff  Aimas,  who,  after  vainly  endeavonng 
to  extract  from  him  some  confesdon  respecting  hiraelt' 
or  his  disciples  (while  Peter^  who,  with  John,  had  iA- 
lowed  after,  three  times  denied  any  connection  withhiaa 
[see  Peter],  when  questioned  by  the  various  serraitt! 
in  the  court-yard,  but  was  brought  to  pungent  penitcnee 
by  a  look  from  his  Master  witJbin  the  house),  sent  hm 
for  further  examinati<»  to  the  acting  high-prie^  Cat- 
aphas  (John  xviii,  18-16, 18, 17,  25, 19-28, 26,27;  Lake 
xxii,  61, 62 ;  John  xxiii,  24 ;  and  parallels).  This  fiiac- 
tionary,  assembling  the  Sanhedrim  at  daylight  (Fridsr, 
March  18,  A.D.  29),  at  length,  with  great  diflScoltT,  pn>- 
cured  two  witnesses  who  testified  to  Jesus's  threat  ^ 
destroying  the  Temple  (see  John  ii,  19),  but  with  ai^ 
discrepancy  between  themselves  that  Cai aphas  broke  tte 
silence  of  Jesus  by  adjuring  him  respecting  his  Vetst- 
anic  claims,  and  on  his  avowal  of  his  character  made 
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use  of  this  admission  to  charge  him  with  blasphemy,  to 
which  the  Sanhedrim  present  assented  with  a  sentence 
of  death ;  the  officers  who  held  Jesus  thereupon  indulged 
in  the  vilest  insults  upon  his  person  (MatL  xxvi,  67, 59- 
63 ;  Luke  xxii,  67-71, 63-65 ;  and  parallels).    See  Caia- 
PHAS.    After  a  formal  vote  of  the  full  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.) 
early  in  the  forenoon,  Jesus  was  next  led  to  the  procu- 
rator Pilate's  mansion  for  his  legal  sanction  upon  the 
determination  4^  the  religious  court,  where  the  hierar- 
chy sought  to  overcome  his  reluctance  to  involve  him- 
self in  the  matter  (which  was  increased  by  his  exami- 
nation of  Jesus  himself,  who  simply  replied  to  their 
allegations  by  giving  Pilate  to  understand  that  his 
claims  did  not  relate  to  temporal  things)  by  charging 
him  with  sedition,  especially  in  Galilee,  an  intimation 
that  Pilate  seized  upon  to  remand  the  lilhole  trial  to 
Herod  (who  chanced  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time), 
as  the  civil  head  of  that  province  (John  xviii,  28-38; 
Matt,  xxvii,  12-14 ;  Luke  xxiii,  4-7).    Herod,  however, 
on  eageriy  questioning  Jesus,  in  hopes  of  witnessing 
some  display  of  his  miraculous  power,  was  so  enraged  at 
his  absolute  silence  that  he  sent  him  back  to  Pilate  in 
a  mo^  attire  of  royalty  (Luke  xxiii,  8-12).    The  proc- 
urator, thus  compelled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
case,  convinced  of  the  prisoner's  innocence  (especially 
after  a  message  from  his  wife  to  that  effect),  proposed 
to  the  populace  to  release  him  as  the  malefactor  which 
custom  required  him  to  set  at  liberty  on  the  holiday  of 
the  Passover  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  hierarchy  insisted  on  the 
release  of  a  notorious  criminal,  Barabbas,  instead,  and 
enforced  their  clamor  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  with 
so  keen  an  insinuation  of  Pilate's  disloyalty  to  the  em- 
peror, that,  after  varied  efforts  to  exonerate  himself  and 
discharge  the  prisoner  (whose  personal  bearing  enhanced 
his  idea  of  his  character),  he  at  length  yielded  to  their 
demands,  and,  after  allowing  Jesus  to  be  beaten  [see 
Fl.\gellation]  and  otherwise  shamefully  handled  bv 
the  soldiers  [see  Mocking],  he  pronounced  sentence  ill 
hb  execution  on  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii,  13-16;  Matt. 
XV,  17-19,  16,  20-30;  John  xTx,  4-16;  and  parallels). 
See  Pilate.    The  traitor  Judas,  perceiving  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crime,  now  that,  in  consequence  of  his  Mas- 
ter's acquiescence,  there  appeared  no  chance  of  his  es- 
cape, returned  to  the  hierarchy  with  the  bribe,  which, 
on  their  cool  reply  of  indifference  to  his  retraction,  he 
flung  down  in  the  Temple,  and  went  and  hung  himself 
in  despairing  remorse  (Matt,  xxvii,  3-10).     S^  Judas. 
On  his  way  out  of  tha  city  to  Golgotha,  where  he  was 
to  be  crucified,  Jesus  fainted  under  the  burden  of  his 
cross,  which  was  therefore  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
one  Simon,  who  chanced  to  pass  at  the  time,  and  as 
they  proceeded  Jesus  bade  the  disconsolate  Jewish  fe- 
males attending  him  to  weep  rather  for  themselves  and 
their  nation  than  for  him ;  on  reaching  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution [see  Golgotha],  afler  refusing  the  usual  nar- 
cotic, he  was  suspended  on  the  cross  between  two  male- 
factors, while  praying  for  his  murderers ;  and  a  brief 
statement  of  his  offence  (which  the  Jews  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  induce  Pilate  to  change  sa  to  phraseology) 
was  placed  above  his  head,  the  executioners  meanwhile 
having  divided  his  garments  among  themselves:  while 
hanging  thus,  Jesus  was  reviled  by  the  spectators,  by 
the  soldiers,  and  even  by  one  of  his  feUow-sufferers 
(whom  the  other  penitently  rebuking,  was  assured  by 
Jesus  of  speedy  salvation  for  himself  [sec  Thief  on  the 
Cross]),  and  committed  his  mother  to  the  care  of  John ; 
then,  at  the  close  of  the  three  hours'  preternatural  dark- 
ness [see  Eclipse],  giving  utterance  (in  the  language 
of  Psa.  xxii)  to  his  agonized  emotions  [see  Sabactha- 
Ki]  amid  the  scoffs  of  his  enemies,  he  called  for  some- 
thing to  quench  his  thirst,  which  being  given  him,  he 
expired  with  the  words  of  resignation  to  €rod  upon  his 
lips,  while  an  earthquake  (q.  v.)  and  the  revivification 
of  the  sleeping  dead  bore  witness  to  his  sacred  charac- 
ter, as  the  by-standers  [see  Centurion]  were  forced  to 
-knowledge  (Matt  xxvii,  31,  32;  Luke  xxiii,  27-31; 
.  XV,  22,  23,  25,  27,  28 ;  Luke  xxiii,  34 ;  John  xix, 


19-24;  Matt  xxvii,  36, 39-43;  Luke  xxiii,  30, 87,99- 
43 ;  John  xix,  25-27 ;  Matt  xxvii,  4^-47, 49 ;  John  xix, 
28-30;  Luke  xxiii,  46;  Matt  xxvii,  51-53 ;  Lake  xxiii, 
47,  48 ;  and  parallels).  See  Passion.  Towards  erco- 
ing,  on  account  of  the  approaching  Sabbath,  the  Jevi 
petitioned  Pilate  to  cause  the  crucified  penoos  to  be 
killed  by  the  usual  process  of  hastening  their  death  [m 
Crucifixion],  and  their  bodies  removed  from  so  puke 
a  place ;  and  as  the  soldiers  were  execntiiig  thu  <mls. 
they  were  surprised  to  find  Jeais  already  dead;  «k  of 
the  soldiers,  however,  tested  the  body  by  plangii^  a 
spear  into  the  side,  when  water  mixed  with  dots  of 
blood  issued  from  the  w^ound  (John  xix,  31-37).  See 
Blood  and  Water.  A  rich  Arimathsean,  nsmed  Jo- 
seph (q.  v.),  a  secret  believer  in  Jesus,  soon  came  and 
desired  the  body  of  Jesus  for  burial,  and  Pilate,  as  sooa 
as  he  had  ascertained  the  actual  death  of  Jesus,  gm 
him  permission ;  accordingly,  with  the  help  of  Nico(k> 
mus,  he  laid  it  in  his  own  new  vault,  temporarily  wrap- 
ped in  spices,  while  the  female  friends  of  Jfsos  obfierred 
the  plaoe  of  its  sepulture  (Mark  xv,  42-44 ;  John  xii, 
38-42 ;  Luke  xxiii,  25,  26;  and  parallels).  See  Sepo- 
chre.  Next  day  (Saturday,  March  19,  A.D.  29)  tbe 
hierarchy,  remembering  Jesus's  predictions  of  his  ovn 
resurrection,  persuaded  Pilate  to  secure  the  entnmoe  to 
the  tomb  by  a  large  stone,  a  seal,  and  a  guard  [see 
Watch  ]  at  the  door  (Matt  xxvii,  62-66).  The  womes, 
meanwhile,  prepared  additional  embalming  matembic 
the  evening  for  the  body  of  Jesus  (Mark  xvi,  1).  See 
£mbalm. 

Very  early  next  morning  (Sunday,  March  20,  A.D. 
29)  Jesus  arose  alive  from  the  tomb  [see  Pernio 
tion],  which  an  angel  opened,  the  guards  smwoin^ 
away  at  the  sight  (Matt  xxviii,  2-4,  and  paralleli. 
The  women  soon  appeared  on  the  spot  with  the  spkss 
for  completing  the  embalming,  but,  discovering  the  stoce 
removed  from  the  door,  Mary  Magdalene  hastily  reiom- 
ed  to  tell  Peter,  while  the  rest,  entering,  missed  the  body, 
but  saw  two  angels  at  the  entrance,  who  infonned  tbeo 
of  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  and,  as  they  were  re- 
turning to  inform  the  disciples,  they  met  Jesus  himself; 
but  the  disciples,  on  their  return,  disbelieved  their  re- 
port (Mark  xxi,  2-4;  John  xx,  2;  Luke  xxir,  S-^: 
Matt  xxviii,  7-10;  Luke  xxiv,  9,  10;  and  panjleb> 
The  guard,  however,  had  by  this  time  recovkcd,  ts^ 
on  reporting  to  the  hierarchy,  they  were  \mb&^  to  dita- 
late  a  story  of  the  abreption  of  the  body  during  thefl 
sleep  (Matt  xxxiii,  11-15).  Mary  Magdalene  meaa- 
while  had  roused  Peter  and  John  with  the  tidings  of  the 
absence  of  the  body,  and,  on  their  hastening  to  the  tonU 
they  both  observed  the  state  of  things  there,  withoni 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it) ;  bat  Ha- 
ry,  who  arrived  soon  after  they  had  left,  as  she  stood 
weeping,  saw  a  person  of  whom,  mistaking  him  fx  the 
keeper  of  the  garden,  she  inquired  for  Uie  body,  bat  was 
soon  made  aware  bv  his  voice  that  it  was  Jesus  himttKi 
when  she  fell  at  his  feet,  being  forbidden  a  neizer  ap- 
proach, but  bidden  to  announce  his  r^urrectioo  to  the 
disciples  (John  xx,  11-18 ;  Mark  xvi,  11 ;  and  panM 
On  the  sune  day  Jesus  appeared  to  two  of  the  disciidy 
who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  and  discoursed  to  them  x^ 
specting  the  Christobgy  of  the  Old  Test^  but  they  did 
not  recognise  him  tiU  they  were  partaking  the  meal  td 
which,  at  their  journey's  end,  they  invited  him,  and 
then  they  immediately  returned  with  the  news  to  Jen*- 
salem,  where  they  found  that  he  had  in  the  mesnirbile 
appeared  also  to  Peter  (Luke  xxiv,  13-33,  and  panS^ 
At  this  moment  Jesus  himself  appeared  in  their  inid£^< 
and  overcame  their  incredulity  by  showing  them  his 
wounds  and  eating  before  them,  and  then  gave  thee 
instructions  respecting  their  apostolical  mission  (Uike 
xxiv,  36-49 ;  John  xx,  21 ;  Mark  xvi,  16-18;  Joho  x. 
4, 22, 23 ;  and  parallels).  Thomas,  who  had  been  abKoi 
from  this  interview,  and  therefore  refused  to  beBere  ms 
associates'  report,  was  also  convinced,  at  the  next  ^ 
pearance  of  Jesus  a  week  ailerwards  (Sunday  evening 
Mareh  27,  A.D.  29),  by  handling  him  personally  (•Ma 
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XX,  24-29).    Some  time  afterwards  (prob.  Wednesday, 
March  30,  A.D.  29)  Jesus  again  appeared  to  his  disciples 
on  the  shore  of  tlie  Sea  of  Tiberias,  as  they  were  fishing ; 
and,  after  they  had  taken  a  preternatural  quantity  of 
M  at  his  direction,  coming  ashore,  they  partook  of  a 
meal  which  he  had  prepared,  after  which  he  tenderly 
reproved  Peter  for  his  unfaithfulness,  and  intimated  to 
him  his  fotnre  martyrdom  (Matt,  xxviii,  16 ;  John  xxi, 
1-28).    Soon  afterwards  (probably  Thursday,  March  81, 
A.D.  29)  ]\e  appeared  to  some  five  hundred  of  his  disci- 
ples (1  Cor.  XV,  6)  at  an  appointed  meeting  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Galilee,  where  he  commissioned  his  apostles 
afresh  to  their  work  (Matt,  xxviii,  16-20).     Next  he 
appeared  to  James  (1  Cor.  xv,  7),  and  finally  to  all  the 
apostles  together  [see  Appearance  (of  risen  Christ)], 
to  whom,  at  the  end  of  (orty  days  from  his  passion 
(Thmsday,  April  28,  AD.  29),  he  now  gave  a  general 
charge  relative  to  their  mission  [see  Apostle],  and, 
leading  them  towards  Bethany,  while  blessing  them  he 
was  suddenly  carried  up  bodily  into  the  sky  [see  Ascen- 
sion] and  enfolded  from  their  sight  in  a  cloud  [see  In- 
tkrcession],  angels  at  the  same  time  appearing  and 
declaring  to  them,  in  their  astonishment,  his  future  re- 
turn in  a  similar  manner  (Acts  i,  2-12,  and  parallels). 
(For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  foregoing 
Dffrative,  see  Strong's  HartMny  and  Exponlion  of  the 
Oospehy  N.  Y.,  1852.)     See  Gospels. 

IV.  Literature. — ^Much  of  this  hafl  been  cited  under 
the  foregoing  heads.  We  present  here  a  general  sum- 
mary. 

1.  The  efforts  to  produce  a  biography  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  may  be  said  to  have  begtm  with  the  at- 
tempts to  combine  and  harmonize  the  statements  of  the 
evangelists  (see  Hase,  Leben  Jtm^  p.  20).  See  Harmo- 
nies. The  early  Church  contented  itself  simply  with 
colUting  the  narratives  of  the  different  apostles  and  an 
occadonal  comment  on  some  passages.  See  Monotes- 
SASON.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  also  later  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  works  written  on  the  life  of  Christ 
were  uncritical,  fantastic,  and  fiction-like,  being  mere 
religious  tracts  (Hase,  p.  26).  Even  after  the  Reforma- 
tion had  given  rise  to  speculation  and  religious  theory, 
the  works  on  the  life  of  Christ  continued  to  be  of  a  like 
character.  It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  18th 
centoiy,  when  the  WolfenbUttel  Fragmentists  had  at- 
tacked Christianity  [see  Lessing],  that  the  Apologists 
^  themselves  constrained  to  treat  the  history  of  Christ 
in  his  twofold  nature,  as  God  and  also  as  man.  This 
period  was  therefore  the  first  in  which  the  life  of  Christ 
ifas  tinted  in  a  critical  and  pragmatical  manner  (comp. 
Strauss,  LAen  JesuL,  1864,  p.  1).  Soon,  however,  these 
^orts  degenerated  into  humanitarianism,  and  even  pro- 
bity. .  Herder,  the  great  German  poet  and  theologian, 
*Tote  distinct  treatises  on  the  life  of  "  the  Son  of  God" 
Old  on  the  life  of  ^  the  Son  of  man."  Some  treated  of 
Jie  prophet  of  Nazareth  (Bahrdt,Venturini ;  later  Langs- 
iorf) ;  others  even  instituted  comparisons  with  men  like 
Socrates,  oftentimra  drawing  the  parallel  in  favor  rather 
>f  the  latter.  Others  (Paulus,  Greiling),  in  order  to 
oit  the  tendency  of  the  age,  hesitated  not  to  strip  the 
|fe  of  Christ  of  all  the  miraculous,  and  painted  him 
imply  as  the  humane  and  wise  teacher.  Such  a  theo- 
y  was,  of  course, "  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  a  ration- 
ilism  pure  and  simple*'  (compare  Plumptre,  Christ  and 
Christendom,  Boyle  Lect.  1866,  p.  829).  The  more  mod- 
rn  theology  (we  refer  here  mainly  to  Grcrman  theology 
ince  Schleiermacher)  attempted  to  crowd  forward  the 
^L  Thus  Hase  proposed  for  his  task  the  treatment 
how  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  according  to  divine  predesti- 
ation,  by  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  the 
nil  of  hb  age,  had  become  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 
A  still  more  destructive  attitude  (oomp.  Lange,  I,  x 
^)  was  asBomed  by  Strauss,  who,  while  not  denjring 
hat  Jesna  had  lived,  yet  reo^nised  in  the  accounts 
f  the  gospels  simply  a  mythical  reflex  of  what  the 
"oung  Christian  society  had  invented  to  connect  with 
he  prophetical  announcements  of  the  old  covenant, 


though,  of  course,  he  added  that  it  had  been  done  un- 
consciously and  thoughtlessly.  Thus  the  (poetico-^)ec- 
ularive)  truth  of  the  ideal  Christ  was  to  be  maintained, 
but  it  soon  vanished  in  the  clouds  like  a  mist.  In  a 
modified  form  this  mythical  theory  was  advocated  by 
Weisse,  who,  like  others  before  him,  endeavored  to  solve 
the  miraculous  in  the  life  of  Christ  by  the  introduction 
of  higher  biology  (magnetism,  etc),  and  used  Strauss's 
hypotheses  in  order  to  dispose  of  whatever  he  found 
impracticable  in  his  own  view.  The  Tubingen  theolo- 
gian, Bruno  Bauer  (Kriiik,  der  evangeU  Gesch,  vol.  iii), 
went  further,  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  see  in 
the  accounts  of  the  apostles  a  harmless  poesy,  branded 
them  as  downright  imposture.  A  much  more  moderate 
position  was  taken  by  one  who  utterly  disbelieved  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  Salvador  the  Jew.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  historical  personality  of  Jesus,  though 
the  Saviour,  in  his  treatment,  came  to  be  nothing  but  a 
Jewish  reformer  (and,  of  couise,  a  demagogue  also). 

It  must  be  aclmowledged,  however,  that  these  criti- 
cisms provoked  a  more  Uiorough  study  of  the  subject, 
and  that  orthodox  Christianity  is  therefore  in  no  small 
measure  indebted  to  German  rationalism  for  the  great 
interest  which  has  since  been  manifested  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  The  rationalistic  works  called  forth  innu- 
merable critiques  and  rejoinders  (most  prominent  among 
which  were  those  of  W.  Hoffmann,  Stuttg.  1888  sq. ; 
Hengstenbcrg,  in  the  Evangel,  Kirchenzeitung,  1836; 
Schweizer,  in  the  Stud.  w.  Krit.  1887, No.  iii;  'Ilioluck, 
Hamburg,  1838 ;  UUmann,  Hamb.  1838) ;  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of  a  vast  number  of  produc- 
tions on  the  life  of  Jesus. 

We  call  attention,  likewise,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
theologians,  among  whom  arc  Meijboom  (Groning.  1861), 
Van  Osterzee,  and  others.  Anew  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject was  promised  by  the  late  chevalier  Bunsen  (Preface 
to  his  H^ppolyiuSf  p.  xlix)  but  it  never  made  its  appear- 
ance. Ewald,  however,  continued  his  work  on  the  Jews 
{Gesch.  d,  Volkes  Israei),  closing  in  a  fifth  volume  with 
the  life  of  Christ  {Leben  Christus).  The  author  evi- 
dentiy  is  a  non-believer  in  our  Lord's  godhead  (compare 
Liddon,  Bampt,  Lecture,  1866,  p.  605).  His  method  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  has  something  of  the  same  in- 
definiteness  which  characterized  the  work  of  Schleier- 
macher (compare  Plumptre,  Boyle  Lecture,  1866,  p.  336). 
Ewald  views  Jesus  "  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  O.  T. — as 
the  final,  highest,  fullest,  clearest  revelation  of  God — as 
the  true  Messiah,  who  satisfies  all  right  longing  for  God 
and  for  deliverance  from  the  cune — as  the  eternal  King 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  with  all  this,  and  while 
he  depicts  our  Lord's  person  and  work,  in  its  love,  activ- 
it}",  and  majesty,  with  a  beauty  tiiat  is  not  often  met 
with,  there  is  but  one  nature  accorded  to  this  perfect 
Person,  and  that  nature  is  human."  Of  a  very  different 
character  from  all  these  works  are  the  lectures  of  Prof. 
C.  J.  Riggenbach,  of  Basle,  who  presents  us  the  picture 
of  our  Lord  from  a  harmonistico-apolc^tic  point  of  view. 

Here  deserve  mention  also  the  labors  of  Neander,  who, 
"in  the  conviction,  which  runs  through  his  Church  Uis^ 
iory,  that  Christendom  rests  upon  the  personality  of 
Christ,"  was  not  a  littie  alarmed  by  the  production  of 
Strauss,  and  "  with  fear  and  trembling,  feeling  thttt  con- 
troversy was  a  duty,  and  yet  also  that  it  manred  the  de- 
votion of  spirit  in  which  alone  the  life  of  his  Lord  and 
Master  could  be  contemplated  righUy,"  entered  the  lists 
agunst  rationalistic  combatants.  His  excellent  work 
has  found  a  worthy  translator  in  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Clintock.  We  pass  over  men  like  Hare,  "who  re- 
produce more  or  less  the  rationalism  of  Paulus"  (perhaps 
the  first  conspicuous  work  of  the  rationalistic  Germans, 
though  it  failed  to  awaken  the  general  interest  that 
Strauss's  work  did ;  comp.  Plumptre,  Boyle  Lect.  1866,  p. 
329) ;  others  also,  who,  like  Ebrard  and  Lange,  "avow- 
edly assume  the  position  of  apologists,  though  their 
works  are  at  least  evidence  (as  are  bishop  Ellicott's  //»/- 
setm  Lect.,  and  the  many  elaborate  commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  in  our  country  and  abroad)  that  orthodox  thco- 
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logians  do  not  Bhiink  from  the  field  of  kiquiry  thus 
opened." 

A  time  of  quiet  and  rest  seemed  now  to  have  dawned 
upon  this  polemical  field  of  Christian  theology,  when 
suddenly,  in  18G8,  the  learned  Frenchman  Renan  ap- 
peared with  his  Fte  de  Jistu^  and  stirred  anew  the  spir- 
its, as  Strauss  had  done  thirty  years  before.  Most  ar^ 
bitrarily  did  Mr.  R^nan  deal  with  the  data  upon  which 
his  work  professed  to  be  based;  while  theologically  he 
proceeded  throughout "  on  a  really  atheistic  assumption, 
disguised  beneath  the  veil  of  a  pantheistic  phraseology. 
...  It  is,  howerer,  when  we  look  at  the  Vie  de  Jesus 
from  a  moral  point  of  view  that  its  shortcomings  are 
most  apparent  in  their  length  and  breadth.  Its  hero 
is  a  fanatical  impostor,  who  pretends  to  be  and  to  do 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  beyond  him,  but  who,  never- 
theless, is  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity" (liddon,  p.  606).  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  to 
this  caricature  by  Mr.  R^nan  that, "  If  this  be  the  found- 
er of  Christianity,  and  if  Christianity  be  the  right  be- 
lief, then  all  religion  must  cease  from  the  earth ;  for  not 
only  is  this  character  unfit  to  sustain  Christianity,  but 
it  is  unfit  to  sustain  any  religion ;  it  wants  the  bond" 
(Lange,  I,  xviii).  Yet  "it  may  be  that  to  the  thou- 
sands whose  thoughts  have  either  rested  in  the  symbols 
of  the  infiancy  and  the  death  which  the  cuUus  of  the 
Latin  Church  brings  so  prominently  before  them,  or 
who,  having  rejected  these,  have  accepted  nothing  in 
their  place,  the  Vie  de  Jisus  has  given  a  sense  of  human 
reality  to  the  Gospel  history  which  they  never  knew 
before,  and  led  them  to  study  it  with  a  more  devout 
sympathy"  (Plumptre,  p.  837).  Countless  editions  and 
translations  were  made  of  the  work,  and  it  was  read 
everywhere  with  as  much  interest  as  if  it  had  been  sim- 
ply a  work  of  fiction;  indeed  German  theologians,  even 
the  Rationalists,  hesitated  not  to  rank  it  among  French 
novels.  Innumerable  are  the  works  which  were  writ- 
ten against  and  in  defence  of  this  legendary  hypothesis. 
In  Germany,  especially,  the  contest  raged  fiercely,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  materialistic  Frenchman 
was  to  uproot  all  Christian  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people  of  Germany,  when  Strauss  suddenly 
reappeared  on  the  stage  in  behalf  of  his  mythical  the- 
ory with  a  new  edition  of  his  Ld)en  Jesu,  this  time 
prepared  ybr  the  wants  of  the  German  people,  "and  the 
new  work,  more  popular  in  form,  more  caustic  and  sneer- 
ing in  its  hostility,  has  been  read  as  widely  as  the  old. 
.  .  .  Mustering  aU  old  objections  and  starting  anew,  he 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  first  three  gospels  contradict 
each  other  and  the  fourth.  Without  entering  into  the 
more  elaborate  theories  as  to  their  origin  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  several  parties  and  sects  in  early  Christen' 
dom,  as  Baur  did  afterwards,  he  has  a  general  theory 
which  accounts  for  them.  Men*s  hopes  and  wishes, 
their  reverence  and  awe,  tend  at  all  times  to  develop 
themselves  into  mj/t?u.  .  .  .  The  n^hs  were  not  *  cun- 
ningly devised,'  but  were  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
growth  of  the  time  in  which  they  first  appeared.  If 
men  asked  what,  then,  was  left  them  to  believe  in— what 
was  the  idea  which  had  thus  developed  itself  through 
what  had  been  worked  on  as  the  facts  of  Christianity, 
the  answer  was  that  God  manifested  himself,  not  in 
Christ,  but  in  humanity  at  large — humanity  is  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  child 
of  the  visible  mother  and  the  invisible  father.  .  .  .  The 
outcry  against  the  book  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
enormous.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  dallied 
with  unbelief  to  see  that  they  were  naked,  and  it  strip- 
ped off  the  fig-leaf  covering  of  words  and  phrase  with 
which  they  had  sought  to  hide  their  nakedness.  What 
was  offered  as  the  compensation  for  all  this  work  of  de- 
struction, if  it  were  offered  in  any  other  spirit  than  that 
of  the  mockery  even  then,  and  yet  more  now,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  author,  was  hardly  enough  to  give  warmth 
and  shelter  to  any  human  soul"  (Plumptre,  p.  334). 
''^e  ablest  among  Christian  divines  and  scholars  came 
ard  to  refute  the  naked  falsehoods,  and  up  to  our  day 


the  contest  rages,  nor  can  itbe  saidhowsoonitiriQbt 
ended;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  orthodox  Chxtttitsfey 
is  daily  gaining  ground,  even  in  the  veiy  core  <^tlit 
heart  of  Rationalism.  In  France  it  drew  forth  the  il^ 
work  of  Pressens^,  Jisus  Christ  son  Temps^  taVkm^ 
(Euvre  (Paris,  1865),  which  has  since  appealed  in  c 
English  dress  in  this  country.  In  England,  Eea  Horn, 
a  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Qirist  (LoBdoi, 
1866),  was  a  response  to  French  and  Gennan  BttioBt!- 
ists,  in  so  far  as  the  reality  of  our  Saviour's  jnunsD  a- 
reer  is  concerned.    (See  above,  II,  8.) 

Great  service  has  also  been  done  for  thetn&bjr^ 
productions  of  Weiss  {Seeks  VortrSge  Ober  die  Penm 
Jesu  Christie  Ingolst  1864),  Liddon  {Ban^fbm  Letbm, 
1866 ;  see  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  18^sitide  Tii 
and  particnlariy  by  Row  (London,  1868 ;  N.T.  1871 ;  at 
Princeton  Rev,  1810,  art  v),  Plumptre  (5dyfc  Z«t  1»6> 
R,  Payne  Smith  {Bamptcn  Lecture,  1869),  Leatbes,  W^ 
ness  of  St.  John  to  Christ  {Boyle  Led.  1870),  Andrews,  tad 
Hanna.  Several  popular  treatises  on  the  sul:9ect  tcr 
also  produced  in  Germany,  England,  and  America,  imn^ 
which  arc  those  of  Abbott  and  Eddv.  Hennr  Wad 
Beecher  has  just  published  voL  1  of  a  similar  work. 

2.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  impomm  of  iIk 
very  numerous  works  relating  to  the  penon  aodliatn? 
of  Christ,  of  which  Germany  has  been  espedaDj  Mdd 
(comp.Walch,  iii,  404;  Hase,  p.  28,  87,  41;  Andmr^ 
Preface). 

(1.)  Of  a  general  character  are  treatises  by  tbe  fe)> 
lowing  authors,  respecting  the  proper  method  of  ioTO- 
tigating  the  career  of  Christ :  Ddderlein  (Jena,  1788  s<^), 
Semler  (HaL  1786),  Eberhard  (HaL  1787),  Albere  (God. 
1793),  Ammon  (Gott.  1794),  Brttggeman  (Gott  1735). 
Stuckert.(Francfort,  1797),  MOUer  (Stuttg.  1785),  PifW 
(Gott,  1835),  Sextroh  (Gott.  1785),  Petcrsoo  (Lab.l«*). 
Scholten  (Tiaj.  1840),  Wiggers  (Rort.  1837).  Ob  pwh 
fane  and  apooyphal  materials:  Kdcher  (Jena,  ITS* 
Meyer  (Uamb.  1805),  Angusti  (Jena,  1799),Hiildnc(La 
1705),  Werner  (Stad.  1781).  Diatessura  of  the  Goi^ 
history  have  been  composed  bv  the  foUowing:  I F- 
Bahrdt  (Lpz.  1772),  Roos  (Ttlbingen,  1776),  Hulsdids 
(Munch.  1784),  C.  F.  Bahrdt  (BerL  1787),  Bcigen  ijCM- 
sen,  1789  sq.),White  (Oxon.  1800),  Keller  (Stattg.  i^ 
Horn  (NUmbuig,  1803),  Sebastian!  (LpEg.  1806XHib>- 
mer  (Wien,  1807),  Langsdorf  (Mannheim,  1890),KQck)a 
(Lips.  1835),  and  others.     See  Harmokies. 

Discussions  on  the  l^fe  of  Jesus,  in  a  more  hiits^ 
form,  of  a  hostile  character,  are  by  the  foUowing :  Baiafi 
(Braunschweig,  1778  sq.),  C.  F.  Bahidt  (Halle,  1782;  Bed 
1784  sq.),  J.  G.  Schulthess  (ZUr.  1783),Yentarim  (&i|ec 
1800),  Langsdorf  (Mannh.  1881),  D.  F.  Stinm  (TQbii^- 
1885, 1887, 1888  [the  work  which  provoked  the  imaagt- 
able  critiques  and  rejoinders,  as  above  stated].  Sttt 
(Bonn,  1886),  Theile  (Lpzg.  1882),  Hahn  (bapag,  1^> 

Of  an  apohgetic  character  [beodes  those  in  ex^ 
oppoffition  to  Strauss]  are  the  following:  Beinhan)  (Wa- 
tenburg,  1781 ;  5th  edition,  with  additions  by  Hrabsff' 
1880),  Hess  (Zurich,  1774,  rewritten  1823),  Yenuehies 
(Halle,  1799),  Opitz  (Zerijst,  1812),  Planck  (GWL  Wli?v 
Bodent  [Rom.  Cath.]  (GemUnd.  1818  sq.), Pnda  (He- 
delb.  1828),  J.  Schulthess  (Zurich,  1830),  Hase  (Lp^^ 
1829, 1835), Neander  (HamU  1887;  translated bjrH'Qia' 
took  and  Blumenthal,  N.  Y.  1840),  Klenker  (Bren.  1'^; 
Ulm.  1793),  Basedow  (Lpz.  1784),  Wi2enman(l4B.l?^'' 
Herder  (Riga,  1796),  Hacker  (Leipzig,  1801-3),  Scbcsd 
(Lpzg.  1841),  Kolthoff  (Hafru  1852),  Hofmann  (Lq|^ 
1852),  Keim  (ZUr.  1861, 1864),  Wisenmann  (1864),  Wds 
(Ingolst.  1864).     See  Rationausm. 

Among  those  of  a  more  practical  chanids'  tre  i^ 
foUowing :  Walch  (Jena,  1740),  HUnibcr  (Frankf.  iTfi^ 
Hoppenstedt  (Hannov.  1784  sq.).  Hunter  (Load.  ITS^ 
Fleetwood  (Lwid.),  Cramer  (Lpz.  1787),  Marx  (MttMttf. 
1789, 1830),  Gosner  (Leipzig.  1797;  Zurich,  1818),  8i«e- 
nis  (Zerbet,  1800),  Meister  (Basel,  1802),  Reicfaeobo^ 
(Wien,  1793,  1826),  Geihaid  and  MuUer  (Erfcrt,  l^t* 
Bauriegel  (KeusUdt,  1801, 1821),  Greiling  (Halle,  l^^^ 
Jacobi  (Gotha,  1817;  Sonders.  1819),  Pflanm  (Non^vqi 
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1819),  Ammon  (Lpzg.  1842-7,  8  vola.),  MlUler  (Berlin, 
1819, 1821),  Schmidt  (Wien,  1822, 1826),  Francke  (BreaL 
1823,  hpig.  1838, 1842),  Buchfelner  (MUnch.  1826),  Ne- 
vels  (Aachen,  1826),  Stephani  (Magdeb.  1830),  Onymus 
(Sulzb.  1831),  Blunt  (London,  1835),  Hartmann  (Stuttg. 
1837),  Weiase  (Lpeg.  1838),  Kiihn  (Mainz,  1888),  Lehr- 
icich  (QoedL  1840),  Hincher  (Tubing.  1839),Wttrkert8 
(Meiss.  I&IO),  Hug  (1840),  Kraue  (Case.  1850),  Uchten- 
stein  (ErL  1855),  Rougemont  (Paris  and  Lansanne,  1856), 
J.Buch^  (Stuttgard,  1859),  Krummacber  (Bielf.  1854), 
Baumgarfien  (Brunsw.  1859),  Uhlhom  (Uamb.  1866 ;  Boat 
1868),  ElUcott  (London,  1859),  Andrews  (N.  Y.  1862). 

Among  thoae  pictorially  illustrated  are  the  works  of 
Schleich  (Munch.  1821),  Langer  (Stuttgart,  1823),  Kitto 
(Lond.  1847),  Abbott  (N.  Y.  1864),  Crosby  (N.  Y.  1871). 
Among  those  of  a  poetical  character  are  Juvencus, 
ed.  Arevalus  (Rom.  1792),  Vida  (L.  R 1566,  ed.  Muller; 
Hamb.  1811),  Wilmaen  (BerUn,  1816, 1826),  Gittermann 
(Hannov.  1821),  Schincke  (HaL  1826),  Klopstock  (HaL 
1751,  and  often),  Lavater  (Winterth.  1783),  Halem  (Han- 
nov. 1810),  Weihe  (Elberf.  1822,  1824),Wihny  (Sulzb. 
1825),  Kirsch  (Lpz.  1825),  Gopp  (Lpz.  1827). 

(2.)  Of  a  more  special  nature  are  treatises  on  particu- 
lar portions  of  Christ's  ouhoard  history  or  circumstances, 
e.  g.  his  relatives :  Walther  (BerL  1791),  Oertd  (Germ. 
1792),  Haase  (Regiom.  1792;  BerL  1794),  Ludewig  (Wolf- 
enb.  1831),  Tiliander  (UpsaL  1772),  Geyer  (Viteb.  1777), 
Blom  (L.  Bat  1839),  Oosterzee  (I'raj.  a.  R.  1840);  and 
his  country:  Konigsmau  (Slesvic  1807).  Among  those 
on  his  birth :  Korb  (Lpz.  1831),  Mecrheim  (Viteb.  1785), 
Reimer  (Lubec,  1653)..  Getter  (Numb.  1774);  and  in  a 
chronological  point  of  view,  among  others:  Masson 
(Roterd.  1700),  Maius  (KUon.  1708;  id.  1722),  Heinec- 
dus  (HaL  1708),  Liebknecht  (Giess.  1735),  Hager  (Chem- 
nit  1748),  Mann  (Lond.  1752),  Jost  (\Virceb.  1754),  Hai- 
den  (Prague,  1759),  Reccared  (Regiom.  1768;  id.  1766), 
Horix  (Mogunt.  1789),  Sanctemente  (Rome,  1795),  Mi- 
chaelis  (Wien,  1797),  MUnter  (Kopenh.  1827),  Feldhoff 
(FrankC  1832),  Mayer  (Gryph.  1701),  Hardt  (Hehnstadt, 
1754),  Komer  (Lipsise,  1778),  Mynster  (Kopenh.  1887), 
Buschke  (Brest  1840),  Caspari  (Hamb.1869);  compare 
Stud.  tt.  Krit,  1870,  ii,  357 ;  1871,  u ;  Baptist  Quarterly, 
1871,  p.  113  sq.;  and  see  Zumpt,  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi 
(Leipzig,  1869).  On  his  infancy,  education,  etc :  Nie- 
mcyer  (Halle,  1790),  Ammon  (Gotting.  1798),  Schubert 
(Gryph.  1813),  Carpzov  (Helmst.  1771),  Weise  (Hehnst 
1798),  Lange  (Aid.  1699),  Arnold  (Regiom.  1730),  Rau 
(ErL  1796),  Bandelin  (Lub.  1809).  On  the  duration  of 
his  ministry:  Chrysander  (Brunsw.  1760),  Pisanski  (Re- 
giom. 1778),  Loeber  (Altenb.  1767),  Komer  (Lips.  1779), 
PriesUey  (Birmingham,  l780),Newcome  (Dublin,  1780), 
Priess  (Rost.  1789),  Hanlein  (Erlang.  1796).  See  Apos- 
tle. On  his  baptism,  see  Jofen  the  Baptist.  On  his 
traveb :  Schmidt  (Bmenau,  1833 ;  Paris,  1887).  On  his 
celibacy :  Niedner  (Schneeberg,  1815).  On  his  teaching : 
Tschncke  (Lipsiae,  1781),  Bahrdt  (Berlin,  1786),  Mander- 
bach  (Elberf.  1813),  Martini  (Rost,  1794),  Stier  (Leipzig, 
1853  sq. ;  Edinb.  1856  sq.).  See  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
On  his  aUeged  writings:  Ittig  (Lipsiae,  1696),  Epistola 
apocrypha  J,  C,  ad  Petrun  (Rom.  1774),  Sartorius  (Ba- 
siL  1817),  Gieaeke  (Lllnenb.  1822),  Witting  (Braunschw. 
1823).  See  Aboar.  On  his  miracles  (q.  v.) :  Heumann 
(Gott  1747),  Pfaflf  (Tubingen,  1752),  PauU  (Riga,  1773), 
Trench  (Lond.  1848;  N.  Y.  1850).  On  his  transfigura- 
tion (q.  V.)  I  Reusmann  (Gdtting.  1747),  Georgi  (Viteb. 
1744),  anonymous  Essay  (Lond.  1788),  Haubold  (Gdtt. 
1791),  Eger  (1794),  Rau  (ErL  1797) ;  and  his  white  gar- 
ment, Jjanke  (Lips.  1672),  Sagittarius  (Jena,  1673).  On 
his  temptation  (q.  v.) :  Bauragarten  (Halle,  1755),  De 
Saga  (Gdtt  1757),  Farmer  (London,  1671),  Sauer  (&nn, 
1789),  Postius  (Zweibr^l791),  Ziegenhagen  (Franckfort, 
1791),  Domey(Up8al.  1792),  SchUtze  (Hamb.  1793),  Dahl 
CUpeaL  1800),  BerthoWt  (ErL  1812),  Gellerichta  (Altenb. 
1«15X  Richter  (Viteb.  1825),  Schweizer  (Zurich,  1833), 
Ewald(Bayreuth,183a);  camp,  the  ZeUschr./.wissmsch, 
TheoL  1870,  p.  188  sq.  On  his  passion  (q.  v.) :  Iken  (Brem. 
l*43j  Tr.  a.  R.  1758),  Baumgarten  (Halle,  1757),  Glanz 


(Stuttg.  1809),  Hennebeig  (Lpzg.  1828),  Schlegel  (Lpzg. 
1775),  Mosche  (Franckfort,  1785),  EwaW  (Len^',  1785), 
Fischer  (Lpzg.  1794),  Kindervater  (Lpzg.  1797),  Mosler 
(Eisenb.  1816),  Krummacher  (Beri.  181^,  Jongh  (Tr.  a. 
R.  1827),  Adriani  (Tr.  a.  B.  1827),  Walther  (Brest  1738; 
Lpzg.  1777).  On  his  crucifixion  (q.  v.) :  Schmidtman 
(Osnabr.  1830),  Neubig  (ErL  1886),  Hasert  (BerL  1839), 
Karig  (Lpzg.  1842),  Stroud  (Lond.  1847).  See  Agony  ; 
Atokement.  On  his  words  upon  the  cross:  Hopner 
(Lips.  1641),  Dankauer  (Aig.  1641),  Luger  (Jena,  1739), 
Scharf  (Viteb.  1677),  Niemann  (Jena,  1671),  Lokerwitz 
(Viteb.  1680).  On  hU  burial :  Te  Water  [L  e.  Wessel- 
ing]  (Traj.  a.  Rh.  1761).  See  Calvary.  On  his  res- 
urrection (q. v.):  among  others,  Buttstedt  (Gene,  1749), 
Sherlock  (London,  1751),  Seidd  (Hehnst  1758),  Weickh- 
mann  (Viteb.  1767),  Burkitt  (Meining.  1774),  Rehkopf 
(Hehnstadt,  1775),  Luderwald  (Hehnst  1778),  Less  (Gott 
1779),  Scheibel  O^rankf.  1779),  Moeche  (Frankf.  1Z79), 
Sender  (Halle,  1780),  Moldenhaner  (Hamb.  1779),Veltr 
husen  (Hehnst.  1780),  Pfeiffer  (ErUng.  1779, 1787),  Mi- 
chaelis  (HaL  1783),  Schmid  (Jena,  1784),  Plessing  (HaL 
1788),  Volkmar  CBresL  1786),  Henneberg  (Lpzg.  1826), 
Frege  (Hamb.  1833),  Griesbach  (Jena,  1784),  Niemeyer 
(HaL  1824),  RosenmUller  (Erkng.  1780),  Paulus  (Jena, 
1795),  Pisansky  (Regiom.  1782),  Zeibich  (Gene,  1784), 
Rusmeyer  (Giyph.  1734),  ^euerlein  (GbtU  1752),  Gut- 
schmidt  (Halle,  1753),  Muller  (Hafn.  1836).  On  his  as- 
cension (q.  v.),  among  others :  Griesbach  (Jena,  1793), 
Seller  (Erhmg.  1798, 1803),  Ammon  (Gott  1800),  Otter- 
bein  (Duisb.  1802),  FlUgge  (Argent  1811), Weichert  (Vi- 
teb. 1811),  Fogtmann  (Havn.  1826),  Hanna,  The  Forty 
Days  qfter  our  Lord's  Resurrection  (London,  1863). 

The  following  are  k}me  of  the  treatises  on  the  personal 
traits  of  Jesus,  e.  g.  his  physical  constitution :  Weber 
(HaL  1825),  Engelmann  (Lpz.  1834),  Gieseler  (Gotting. 
1837).  On  his  dress:  Zeibich  (Witt  1754),  Gerberon 
(Par.  1677).  His  hmguage :  Reiske  (Jena,  1670),  Klae- 
den  (Viteb.  1739),  Diodati  (NeapoL  1767),  Pfannkuche 
(m  Eichhom^s  A  Ug,  BibL  vii,  865-480),  Wiseman  Cm  Ws 
Uor,  Syr,  Rome,  1828),  Zeibich  (Viteb.  1791),  Paulus 
(Jena,  1803).  On  his  mode  of  life :  Lunze  (Lips.  1784), 
Rau  (Eri.  1787, 1796),  Jacobaeus  (Haih.  1703),  Schreiber 
(Jena,  1743),  Tragard  (Gryph.  1781).  On  his  intercourse 
with  others :  Gesenius  (Helmstadt^  1734),  Jetze  (Liegn. 
1792).  Respecting  the  imier  nature  of  his  character, 
the  foUowing  may  be  named,  e.  g.  on  his  (human)  dis- 
position and  temperament:  Woytt  (Jena,  1753),  Buck- 
ing (StendaL  1793),  Schinmaier  (Flensb.  1774  sq.),  Wink- 
ler (Lpz.  1826),  Domer  (Stuttg.  1839);  on  his  psychol- 
ogy, see  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  April,  1870.  On  his  sinless- 
ness,  among  others :  Walther  (Viteb.  1690),  Baumgarten 
(HaL  1740),  Erbetem  (Meiss.  1787),  Weber  (Titeb.  1796), 
Ewald  (Hannov.  1798;  Gerae,  1799),  UUmann  (Hamburg, 
1883,  translated  in  Ckrk's  Biblical  Cabinet,  Edmburgh), 
Fritzsche  (Halle,  1835).    See  Messiah. 

Jesus  Christ,  Orders  o£  These  were  formed 
of  temporal  knights  in  the  countries  paying  homage  to 
the  Roman  see  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

I.  Such  was  the  order  founded  under  this  name,  also 
known  as  the  Order  o/Dobrin,  in  1213,  by  duke  Conrad 
of  Masovia  and  Kujavia,  Poland.  They  followed  the 
rules  of  St  Augustine  as  a  religious  society,  and  their 
aim  was  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  heathenish 
Prussians,  their  western  neighbors.  Their  stronghold 
was  the  burgh  of  Dobrin,  in  Prussia.  The  insignia  and 
dress  of  the  order  were  a  white  mantle,  on  the  led  breast 
a  red  sword,  and  a  five-pointed  red  star.  The  order  was 
merged  into  the  German  order  in  1234. 

XL  In  Spain  such  an  order  was  founded  in  1216  by 
Dominicus.  The  knights  bound  themselves  to  practise 
monastic  duties,  and  to  battle  in  defence  of  their  Church. 
It  was  approved  by  pope  Honorius  IH,  and  confirmed, 
under  various  names,  by  different  popes.  When  Pius 
V  founded  the  congregation  of  St  Peter  the  Martyr  at 
Rome,  composed  of  the  cardinals,  grand  inquisitors,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Holy  Office,  this  order  was 
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merged  into  it.  In  1815  king  Ferdinand  YII  commxuid- 
ed  the  members  of  the  Inquisition  to  wear  the  insignia 
of  the  order. 

in.  Another  of  like  name  was  started  in  Portugal  in 
1817  by  king  Dionysius  of  Portugal,  in  concert  "vnth 
pope  John  XXII,  and  was  composed  of  the  knights  of 
the  former  Knights  Templars  (q.  v.).  See  Christ,  Or- 
der OF,  vol.  ii,  p.  268, 

rV,  Another  of  this  class  was  tlie  Order  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  J  and  waa  iicuinded  in  1643  by  Eudes  (q.  v.).  Their 
insignia  are  a  gilded  Maltese  cross,  enamelled  with  blue, 
surrounded  by  a  golden  border,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  name  of  Jesus :  it  is  worn  at  the  button- 
hole. The  full-dress  cloak  is  of  white  camlet,  with  the 
cross  of  the  order  in  blue  satin,  with  gilt  border,  and 
name  on  the  left  side.  The  order  consists  of  a  grand 
master,  thirty-three  commanders  (in  commemoration  of 
th&  years  of  Christ's  life),  knighU  of  uprightness  and 
of  grace,  chaplains,  and  serving  brethren.  See  Hcrzog, 
Real'Enci/klop.  vi,  615 ;  Pierer,  Utdv,  Lex,  viii,  809. 

Jesus  (Holy  Child),  Congregation  oi^  thk 
Daughters  of  the,  is  the  name  of  a  Society  existing  in 
Rome,  and  was  founded  by  Anna  Moroni,  of  Lucca,  who 
in  early  years  went  to  Home,  and  there  amassed  a  for- 
tune, which  she  decided  to  devote  to  a  religious  pur- 
pose. In  its  character,  she  made  it  an  institution  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  "Ho^ital  Sisters,"  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  women,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  The  congregation  was  confirmed  by  pope 
Clement  X  in  1673.  The  nimiber  of  the  members  is  set 
down  at  thirty-three,  corresponding  with  the  years  Je- 
sus spent  on  earth ;  they  assume  the  voiy  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  The  novitiate  lasts  three  years, 
but  they  may  withdraw  before  taking  the  vow,  leaving, 
however,  to  the  congregation  whatever  they  may  have 
brought  there  on  their  admission.  The  discipline  of 
the  congregation  is  strict ;  the  dress  is  a  full  dark  bro^vn 
garment  and  white  cowl.  There  existed  also  a  similar 
order  under  the  name  of  "  Sisters  of  the  good  Jesus" 
early  in  the  15th  century.  Their  main  object  was  the 
promotion  of  a  life  of  chastity  among  females. — Ilerzog, 
Real-Encyklop,  vi,  615.     Sec  Hospital  Sisters. 

Jesus's  Sacred  Heart,  Society  o£    In  the 

beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  Jesuita,  fearing  the 
suppresnon  of  their  own  order,  actively  engaged  in  the 
establishment  of  other  orders  likely  to  continue  the 
same  peculiar  work.    More  particularly  these  were  the 
Societies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  they 
formed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  where  Boman 
Catholicism,  especially  Jesuitism,  had  a  foothold.    Os- 
tensibly they  were  to  be  societies  of  a  purely  rcUgious 
character,  but  in  reality  they  proved  to  l)e  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  society  of  the  Baccanarists- 
an  asylum  for  the  ex-Jesuits,  a  society  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuita  under  a 
new  name  and  form.    Such  was  evidently  the  aim  of 
this  society  in  1794,  when  the  ex-Jesuit  abb^s  Charles 
de  Broglie,  Pey,  Toumely,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  or- 
ganized it  at  a  country  retreat  near  Lowen,  in  Belgium, 
with  Toumely  (q.  v.)  as  superior.    After  the  battle  of 
Fleurus  (Juno  26, 1794),  not  only  the  fate  of  Belgium 
seemed  determined,  but  also  that  of  this  society,  and 
it  was  post-haste  removed  to  more  congenial  climes. 
They  found  a  protector  in  the  elector  Clemens  Wences- 
laus,  and  settled  at  Trfeves.     "  The  Jesuits  who  dwelt 
there,"  says,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  "would  gladly 
have  welcomed  them  as  of  their  own  number  if  these 
Frenchmen  had  only  been  masters  of  the  German  lan- 
guage."   They  flourished  at  Trfeves  for  more  than  two 
years,  when  the  approach  of  the  victorious  French  army 
obliged  them  again  to  pull  up  stakes,  and  they  settled 
first  at  Paasau,  next  at  Vienna,  and,  when  driven  from 
the  imperial  city,  removed  to  its  very  shades,  entering, 
even  after  this  (1797),  quite  frequently  the  limits  of 
Vienna.    In  1799  the  order  was  merged  into  that  of  the 
rcanarists  (q.  v.). 


A  female  order  of  like  name  with  the  abore,  vh» 
origin  is  also  attributed  te  the  Jesuits,  was  fmuukd  in 
1800  at  Paris.  The  first  leader  of  it  was  the  bh^ 
en  Barat,  and  it  was  approved  by  Leo  XU  Deoemba 
22,  1826.  As  they  engage  in  the  education  of  yoc^ 
females,  they  enjoy,  not  oaly  in  Roman  CsthoUe  oooi- 
tries,  a  favorable  reputation,  but  are  in  a  floanduQ; 
condition  in  many  Prote^ant  countries  also.  Th^ 
have  in  Europe  alone  more  than  a  hundr»l  establi^ 
ments.  They  exist  also  ih  America  and  Africa.  Tb&i 
private  aims,  no  doubt,  are  those  of  the  Jeaoitic^  tadss. 
See  Herzog,  JUai-Encyklop,  v,  116 ;  Wetzer  and  Wdte. 
Kirchen-Lex,  iv,  486  sq. ;  Henrian-Fehr,  MdnAsordrn, 
ii,  62  sq. ;  Schlor,  Die  Frauen  r.  keU,  HerzenJesa  (Gnio, 
1846, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jesus,  Society  ol    Sec  Jesuits. 
Je'ther  (Heb.  Ye'tka-,  *^r|^,  surplus),  the  name  of 
six  men,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  'le^ep.)  A  son  of  Jada  and  great-gruidn 
of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  family  of  Judah ;  he  had  a  brodhr 
Jonathan,  but  no  children  (1  Chron.  ii,  32).  B.C  m.- 
siderably  post  1856. 

2.  (Sept,  'Io^op,Vulg.  Jethro,  Auth.  Vers-^Jethnx" 
The  father-in-law  of  Moses  (Exod.  iv,  18,  fint  diosc; 
elsewhere  (last  clause  of  the  same  verse)  called  Jejwso 
(q.v.). 

3.  (Sept.  *le^tp.)  The  first  named  of  the  soos  o^ 
Ezra  (?  Ezer),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (his  brothers  boE^ 
Mered  [q.  v.],  Epher,  and  Jalon),  but  whose  cannectjflitt 
are  not  otherwise  defined  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  B.C  i*^ 
cir.  1618.  In  the  Sept.  the  name  is  repeated:  '^sd 
Jether  begat  Miriam,"  etc.  By  the  author  of  the  (Jic^ 
Ifebr,  in  Par,  he  b  said  to  have  been  Aaron,  Ezra  ban; 
another  name  for  Amram  (q.  v.).  Miriam  (q.  v.)  in  tbs 
second  part  of  the  verse — explained  by  the  Targom  to 
be  identical  with  Efrath — ^is  taken  by  many  to  b(  • 
male  name. 

4.  (Sept  'li^£p.)  The  oldest  son  of  Gideon,  wK 
when  called  upon  by  Ids  father  to  escecote  the  capcsxed 
Midianite  kings,  Zcbah  and  Zalmunna,  timidly  dei£B£d 
on  account  of  his  youth  (Judg.  viii,  20).  EC  1361 
According  to  Judg.  ix,  8,  he  was  slain,  togetha  will 
69  of  his  brothers — Jonathan  alone  escaping— ^Qp<^ 
one  stone**  at  Ophrah,  by  the  hands  of  AbimdccK  ^ 
son  of  Gideon's  concubine,  of  Shechem.    &c  Gcdeo!^ 

5.  (Sept,  'If^cp,  'le^ip.)  The  father  of  Amasa,  l^ 
vid's  general  (1  Kings  ii,  5,  32;  1  Chron.  ii,  17);  d«y 
where  (2  Sam.  xvii,  6)  called  Ithba  (q.  v.).  He  i»  «fe- 
scribed  in  1  Chron.  ii,  17  as  an  Isbma^te,  whidu^gii^ 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  '^laraeHte'*  of  tk 
Hebrew  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  or  the  "  Jezreelite'*  of  the  Stft 
and  Vulg.  in  the  same  passage.  *^  Ishmadite**  is  ^ 
by  the  author  of  the  Quoest.  Ilebr.  in  Hb,  Re^  to  h»R 
been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is  no  txsx 
of  it  in  the  MSS.  llie  Talmud  records  two  (fivcigecl 
opinions  on  the  subject  (Jer.  Jebanu  9,  c;  compi  Btbfi. 
Jeb.  77,  a).  According  to  B.  Samuel  har-Nachmaoi,  Jo 
ther  was  an  Ishmaelite  by  birth,  but  became  a  pnedju : 
hence  the  two  appellatione.  Another  opinion  is  tbit  < 
staunch  upholder  of  David's  reign,  he,  when  the  kicgV 
descent  through  Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  was  msk  a 
pretext  by  some  of  his  antagonists  to  deprive  him  ^^ 
his  crown,  "girded  his  loins  like  an  Israelite,''  ^ 
threatened  to  uphold  by,  the  sword,  if  need  be,  the  is- 
thority  of  the  Hakcha,  which  had  decided  that  "a  "^^ 
abitbh  man,  but  not  a  ifoabitish  tromon,  an  Amnx^ 
tish  man,  but  not  an  Ammonitish  mmton,  sbooM  bt 
prohibited  from  entering  into  the  congregataon.  Sm- 
ilarly  we  find  in  the  Taig.  to  1  Chron.  ii,  17  (Wilkin'* 
edition — this  verse  belongs  to  tiio«e  wanting  in  Bedi 
that  the  father  of  Amasa  was  Jether  tie  Jsraeiiff-  ^ 
that  h6  was  called  Jether  the  Ishmaelite  becanae  he  i^ 
ed  David  hXD'^ra  (=r*1  J^'^a)  before  the  tribaB 
[Wilkins,  ^  cum  A  rabibus /"'],'  Later  caameBO^ 
(Rashi,  Abrabanel,  David  Kimchi)  assume  that  be  ts^ 
an  Israelite  by  birth,  but  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Isbs*^ 
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And  was  for  this  reason  also  called  the  IshmaeHte,  as 
Obed  £dom  is  also  called  tiie  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi),  or  Hi- 
ram's father  the  Zuri  or  Tyrian  (1  Kings  vi).  David 
Kimchi  also  adduces  a  suggestion  of  his  father,  to  the 
effect  "•  that  in  the  land  of  Ishmael  Jether  was  called 
the  Israelite  from  his  nationality,  and  in  that  of  Israel 
they  called  him  the  Ishmaelite  on  account  of  his  living 
in  the  land  of  IshmaeL**  Joeephus  calls  him  'Ic^opcn^c 
{Ant,  vii,  10, 1).  He  married  Abigail,  David's  sister, 
probably  during  the  sojourn  of  the  family  of  Jesse  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  under  the  protection  of  its  king.  See 
Amasa. 

6.  (Sept.  'Ifc^ip  V.  r.  'Ifc&^p.)  An  Asherite  (head  of  a 
warrior  family  numbering  26,000)  whose  three  sons  are 
named  in  1  Chron.  vii,  38;  possibly  the  same  with  Ith- 
RAN  of  the  preceding  verse. 

7.  Whether  the  Itkrites  (''*in%  Sept.  ^B^iQoioQ, 
'U^pij  'le^tpiy  T€^pir7;c,  Vulg.  Jethrites,  Jethrceus^  etc) 
Ira  and  Gareb,  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  38,  etc,  were 
natives  of  an  otherwise  tmknown  place  called  Jether, 
or  of  Jathir,  T^n*^,  one  of  David's  places  of  refuge  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  27),  or  descendants  of  one  Jcther—the  least 
probable  suggestion— cannot  now  be  determined.  See 
Iturite. 

Je^'theth  (Heb.  Yetketh',  nn;»,  prob.  apeg,  or  fig.  a 
prince;  Sept,  *U^i^  and  'li^p,  the  last  apparently  frop 
falsely  reading  *nn^;  YvUg,  Jetheth),  the  third  named  of 
the  petty  Edomitish  sheiks  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
40;  1  Chron.  i,  51).  RC.  ante  1658.  See  Esau.  As 
to  identification,  El-Wetideh  is  a  jiUce  in  Nejd,  said  to 
be  in  the  Dahnii  [see  IsrrBAK] ;  there  is  also  a  place 
cafled  EUWetid,  and  El-  Wetiddt,  which  is  the  name  of 
mountains  belonging  to  Bene  Abd-Allah  Ibn-Ghatfdn 
{Mardsid,  s.  v.)  (Smith).     Sec  Arabia, 

Jeth'lah  (Heb.  YUhlah',  nbn^,  suspended,  i.  e.  lof- 
ty; Sept,  'UBXd  v.  r.  XtXa^a,  Vulg.  Jethela),  a  city  on 
the  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentioned  between 
Ajalon  and  Elon  (Josh,  xix,  42).  The  associated  names 
8eem  to  indicate  a  locality  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
tribe,  not  far  from  the  modem  el-Atrun  (Ataroth),  per- 
haps the  mined  site  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map 
(bwt  ed.)  as  Amwas  (Nieopolis).    See  Emmaus,  2. 

Jeth'ro  (Heb.  Yiaro%  i'^n^,  L  q.  "jiin^,  excellence 
or  gatn^  as  often  in  Eccles. ;  occurs  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  iv, 
18;  x\-iii,  1,  2,  5,  6,  9, 10, 12;.  Sept,  'loBop)  or  Jether 
(■^nj,  abundance,  as  often ;  occurs  with  reference  to  this 
person,  Exod.  iv,  18,  where  it  is  Anglicized  "  Jethio" 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  though  m  the  Heb.-Sam.  text  and 
Sam.  version  the  reading  is  I^ID*',  as  in  the  Syriac  and 
Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott's  MS&,  and  a  MS.  of  Targ. 
Onk^  No.  16  in  De  Rossi's  collection ;  Sept.  'lo^op),  a 
"priest  or  prince  (for  the  word  )trD  carries  both  signi- 
fications, and  both  these  oflSces  were  united  in  the  pa- 
triarchal sheiks)  of  Midian,  a  tract  of  country  in  Ara- 
bia Petnea,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  spent  his 
exile  from  the  Egyptian  court,  B.C.  1698.     The  famUy 
of  this  individual  seems,  in  the  sequel  at  least,  to  have 
observ^ed  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  common  with 
the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xviii,ll,  12),  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
posterity  of  Midian,  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ketu- 
rah,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  the 
f^persion  cast  upon  Moses  for  having  married  a  Cushite 
18  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  its  genealogical  descent 
from  that  patriarch  (Calmet).     See  Midian. 

"  Considerable  difliculty  has  been  felt  in  determining 
who  this  person  was,  as  well  as  his  exact  relation  to 
Moses;  for  the  word  inW,  which,  in  Exod.  iii,  1*;  Numb. 
X,  29;  Judg.  iv,  11,  is  translated  fatAer^Maw,  and  in 
fien.  xix,  14,  son-inrlaw,  is  a  term  of  indeterminate  sig- 
nification, denoting  simply  rehitionship  by  marriage; 
and  besides,  the  transaction  which  in  one  place  (Exod. 


xviii,  27)  is  related  of  Jethro,  seems  to  be  in  another 
rehited  of  Hobab  (Numb,  x,  28).     Hence  some  have 
concluded  that,  as  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Moses's 
connection  with  this  family  was  formed,  his  father-in- 
law  (Exod.  ii,  18),  Reuel  or  Raguel  (the  same  word  in 
the  original  is  used  in  both  places),  was  dead,  or  con- 
fined to  his  tent  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  the 
person  who  visited  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Smai  was  his 
brother-in-law,  called  Uobab  in  Numb,  x,  29;  Judg.  iv, 
11 ;  Jethro  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  and  in  Judg.  i,  16,  Ke^  C^?^I? 
which  there,  as  well  as  in  iv,  11,  is  rendered  'the  Ko- 
nite')'*  (Kitto).     Against  this  exphmation,  however, 
there  lies  this  serious  objection,  that  in  Numb,  x,  29 
Hobab  is  expressly  called  the  son  of  Raguel  (or  Reuel), 
who  in  Exod.  ii,  16-21  b  evidenUy  made  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  iii,  1  is  clearly  the  same  as  Jethro, 
Nor  will  the  interpretation  of  the  Taigum  avail,  which 
makes  Reuel  the  grandfather  of  Moses's  wife  (by  a  fre- 
quent Hebraism  of  "  daughter"  for  granddaughter,  etc); 
for  then  Moses's  real  father-in-law  would  be  nowhere 
named;  and  it  is  clearly  Jethro  whose  flocks  he  kept, 
and  to  whom  he  "made  obeisance"  (Exod.  xviii,  7) ; 
which,  with  other  incidental  allusions,  are  all  natural 
on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  his  son-in-law,  but 
are  out  of  place  in  a  brother-i||-hiw.    Besides,  it  is  Jethro 
who  is  called  the  sacerdotal  and  tribal  head  of  the  clan, 
which  could  not,  under  the  patriarchal  domestic  consti- 
tution, have  been  the  case  had  his  father  Reuel  been 
still  alive.    If,ilndeed,  we  could  accept  the  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Ewald  {Geack,  dea  Isr,  sec  ii,  33)  that,  by 
an  ancient  clerical  error,  the  words  "p  I'^H'^,  "  Jethio, 
son  of,"  had  dropped  out  before  the  name  of  Reud, 
it  would  then  be  easy,  with  the  Taigum  Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra,  Rosenmllller,  etc,  to  assume  that  Jethro 
was  Reuel's  son;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  error. 
All  those  methods  of  adjusting  these  accoimts  must 
therefore  be  abandoned  which  maintain  the  identity  of 
Jethro  and  Hobab,  in  whatever  way  they  seek  (see 
^y'iner's  Realwdrterbuch,  s.  v.  Raguel)  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies;  and  the  whole  of  the  statements  may  be 
cleared  up  by  understanding,  with  Von  Lengerke  (ATe- 
naan,  i,  393),  Bertheau  {Gesch,  Isra,  sec  242),  Kalisch 
{Exod,  p.  35),  and  others,  that  Jethro  and  Raguel  were 
but  different  names  of  Moses's  father-in-law,  and  that 
the  son  Hobab  was  his  brother-in-law  (referring  inh 
in  Numb,  x,  29  to  Raguel,  and  in  Judg.  iv,  11  taking  it 
in  the  general  sense  of  affinis,  relative  by  marriage). 
Josephus,  in  speaking  of  Raguel,  remarks  once  {ArU,  ii, 
12, 1)  that  he  "had  lothor  ('lo^op,  I  c  Jethro). for  a 
surname"  ('It^tyXaToc  ijv  ImKXijfia  nf  'Payoo^X). 
"  The  abbreviated  form  of  his  name  (Jether  or  Jethro, 
for  Jethron)  is  enumerated  by  the  Midrash  as  the  first 
of  the  seven  (or,  according  to  another  version,  eight) 
names  by  which  this  Midianitish  priest  was  known  [  viss. 
Jether  or  Jethro,  because  he  heaped  up  ("I'^mn)  good 
deeds,  or  because  *  he  added  a  Paraslia  to  the  Torah ;' 
Cheber  pSH),  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Lord ; 
Chobeb  (32H),  because  he  was  beloved  by  the  Lord,  or 
because  '  he  loved  the  Torah  ;*  Reuel,  because  he  was  a 
companion  (2?*^)  to  the  Lord ;  Petuel,  because  ho  freed 
himself  C^fadfe)  from  idolatry].    Indeed,  Jether  is  con- 
sidered his  original  name,  to  which,  when  he  became  a 
believer  and  a  convert  to  the  faith,  an  additional  letter 
(1)  was  afiSxed.    According  to  the  Midrash  (foL  63, 54), 
he  had  been  one  of  Pharaoh's  musician^  and  had  got 
possession  of  Adam's  staff,  which  had  belonged  to  Jo- 
seph ;  but  he  was  driven  from  Egypt  because  he  opposed 
the  decree  for  drowning  the  Israelitish  infants"  (Kitto). 
See  Hobab;  Raguel. 

"  The  hospitality,  free-hearted  and  unsought,  which 
Jethro  at  once  extended  to  the  unknown,  homeless  wan- 
derer, on  the  relation  of  his  daughters  that  he  had  wa- 
tered their  flock,  is  a  picture  of  Eastern  manners  no  less 
true  than  lovely.    We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Je- 
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thro,  before  his  acqaaintance  with  Hoses,  was  not  a  woi^ 
shipper  of  the  true  God.  Traces  of  this  appear  in  the 
delay  which  Moses  had  suffered  to  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumcision  of  his  son  (Exod.  iv,  24-26) : 
indeed,  it  is  even  possible  that  Zipporah  had  afterwards 
been  subjected  to  a  kind  of  divorte  (Exod.  xviii,  2, 
Sl^^n^l^U),  on  account  of  her  afjtachment  to  an  alien 
creed,  but  that  growing  convictions  were  at  work  in  the 
mind  of  Jethro,  from  the  circumstance  of  Israel's  con- 
tinued prosperitjr,  till  at  last,  acting  upon  these,  he 
brought  back  his  daughter,  and  declared  that  his  im- 
pressions were  confirmed,  for  ^noto  he  knew  that  the 
Lord  was  greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein 
they  dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them :'  consequently 
we  are  told  that  *  jethro,  Moses's  father-in-law,  took  a 
bunit-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and  Aaron  came, 
and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses's  fa- 
ther-in-law be/ore  God,'  as  if  to  celebrate  the  event  of 
his  conversion'*  (Smith).    See  Moses. 

"Shortly  after  the  Exodus  (B.C.  1658),  Jethro  paid  a 
visit  to  Moses,  while  the  Hebrew  camp  was  lying  in  the 
environs  of  Sinai,  bringing  with  him  Zipporah,  Moses's 
wife,  who,  together  with  her  two  sons,  had  been  left 
with  her  family  while  h|r  husband  was  absent  on  his 
embassy  to  Pharaoh.  The  interview  was  on  both  sides 
affectionate,  and  was  celebrated  first  by  the  solemn  rites 
<^  religion,  and  afterwards  by  fesdvities,  of  which  Aaron 
and  the  ciders  of  Israel  were  invited  Ao  partake.  On 
the  following  day,  observing  Moses  incessantly  occupied 
in  deciding  causes  that  were  submitted  to  him  for  judg- 
ment, his  experienced  kinsman  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  speedy  exhaustion  which  a  perseverance  in  such 
arduous  labors  would  superinduce ;  and  in  order  to  re- 
lieve himself,  as  well  as  secure  a  due  attention  to  every 
case,  he  urged  Moses  to  appoint  a  number  of  subordinate 
officers  to  divide  with  him  the  duty  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, with  power  to  decide  in  all  common  i^airs,  while 
the  weightier  and  more  serious  matters  were  reserved 
to  himself.  This  wise  suggestion  the  Hebrew  legislator 
adopted  (Exod.  xviii).  As  the  Hebrews  were  shortly 
afterwards  about  preparing  to  decamp  from  Sinai,  the 
kinsmen  of  Moses  announced  their  intention  to  return 
to  their  own  territory,"  and  Moses  interposed  no  special 
objection  to  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  his  father-in- 
law,  whose  presence  was  doubtless  essential  at  home, 
and  who  accordingly  took  his  deparure  (Exod.  xviii,. 
27).  HIb  brother-in-law  Hobab  naturally  purposed  to 
accompany  his  father  back  to  Midian,  and  at  first  ex- 
pressed a  refusal  to  the  invitation  of  Moses  to  accompa- 
ny the  Israelites  to  Canaan  (Numb,  x,  29,  80).  It  is 
not  stated  whether  he  actually  returned  with  his  father, 
"  but  if  he  did  carry  that  purpose  into  execution,  it  was 
in  opposition  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Jewish 
leader,  who  entreated  him,  for  his  own  advantage,  to 
cast  in  bis  lot  with  the  people  of  God ;  at  all  events  to 
continue  with  them,  and  afford  them  the  benefit  of  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  wilderness.  *  Leave  us 
not,  I  pray  thee,'  said  Moses,  *■  forasmuch  as  thou  know- 
est  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou 
may  est  beta  us  instead  of  eyes  f  which  the  Sept.  has  ren- 
dered *  and  thou  shalt  be  an  elder  among  us.'  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  meaning  is  that  Hobab 
might  perform  the  office  of  a  hyber  or  guide  (see  Brace's 
Travds^  iv,  586) — his  influence  as  an  Arab  chief,  his 
knowledge  of  the  routes,  the  situation  of  the  wells,  the 
places  for  fuel^  the  prognostics  of  the  weather,  and  the 
most  eligible  stations  for  encamping,  rendering  him  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  act  in  that  important  capacity.  See 
Caravan.  It  is  true  thatGod  was  their  leader,  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  the  advance- 
ment or  the  halting  of  which  regulated  their  journeys 
and  fixed  their  encampments.  But  beyond  these  gen- 
eral directions  the  tokens  of  their  heavenly  guide  did 
not  extend.  As  smaller  parties  were  frequently  sallying 
forth  from  the  main  body  in  quest  of  forage  and  other 
necessaries,  which  human  observation  or  enterprise  were 


sufficient  to  provide,  so  Moses  discovered  his 
and  good  sense  in  enlisting  Che  aid  of  tlie  son  of  a  natin 
shttk,  who,  from  his  Cnnily  oonnection  with  hini8df,kii 
powerful  influence,  and  his  long  expetienee,  pnaua^te 
render  the  Israelites  most  impmtant  Bervioe&''  Totboe 
sdicitations  we  may  infer,  finom  the  absence  ofaiyte* 
ther  refusal,  that  Hobab  finaUy  yielded;  a  condsosa 
that,  indeed,  seems  to  be  explicitly  reT^rcd  to  in  Jb4^ 
i,  16 ;  iv,  11.     See  Kextte  ;  Itubite. 

No  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Jethro  vs^  knon. 
but  the  Arabs,  who  call  him  ShoaSb,  have  a  vuiety  d 
traditions  concerning  him.    They  say  that  Michael,  tk 
son  of  Taskir,  and  grandson  of  Midian,  was  his  fatiber; 
this  last  was  the  immediate  son  of  Ishmad,  uxfxi&s^ 
to  the  author  of  Ldy-Tarik,  but  Moses  makes  no  nes- 
tion  of  Midian  among  the  sons  of  Ishmad  (Geo.  xxt, 
13, 14).    Jethro  gave  his  son-in-law  Moses  the  minn- 
lous  rod ;  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of  Adam,  and  we  (^ 
the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  etc.  (Lane's  ^oran,p.  190;  Weff^ 
Bibl,  Legends,  p.  107-109).    Although  blind  (Lane,  pu  m 
note),  he  was  favored  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  God 
sent  him  to  the  Midianites  to  preach  the  unity  d  God, 
and  to  withdraw  them  from  idolafsv.     A  oonnnentator 
on  the  Koran  affirms  that  whenever  Jethro  peifonoedhis 
devotions  on  the  top  of  a  certain  mountain,  the  nmuh 
tain  became  lower,  in  order  to  render  his  ascent  ncm 
fasy.     Another  Arabian  commentator  says  that  Jethro 
took  pains  to  reform  the  bad  customs  of  Uie  Midisiut«& 
such  as  stealing,  having  two  sorts  of  weights  and  dkii^ 
ures,  for  buying  by  the  larger  and  selling  by  the  small- 
er.   Besides  these  frauds  of  the  Midianites  in  their  till- 
ing, they  offered  violence  to  travellers,  and  robbed  tkio 
on  the  highways.    They  threatened  even  Jethro  fcf  L& 
remonstrances.    This  insolence  obliged  God  to  manife^ 
his  wrath :  he  sent  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  with  a  voice 
of  thunder,  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  which  destroyed 
them  all  except  Jethro,  and  those  who,  like  him,  be- 
lieved the  unity  of  God  (Lane,  p.  179-181),    After  this 
punishment  Jethro  went  to  Moses,  as  related  in  Exod 
xviiL  1-8.    The  Mohammedans  term  him,  from  the  ad- 
vice he  gave  to  Moses,  ^  The  preacher  of  the  pvopbetf' 
(D'Herbelot,  BibL  Orient,  iii,  278  sq. ;  comp.  J.  C  User. 
J)e  Jethrone,  Helmst  1715).   ^  The  name  of  Sbo'eib  tfiB 
remains  attached  to  one  of  the  wadys  on  the  east  sk 
of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  through  whidi,  acooni- 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  locality  (Seetzen,  Reism,  18^ 
ii,  819, 876),  the  children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  i^- 
dan.     Other  places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  be 
two  daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  GvM^ 
Akaba  (Stanley,  Syr,  and  Pal  ^  83)"  (Smith). 

Je'tur  (Heb.  Yetur',  "TTS}^^  prob.  i.  q.  *n!!3,  an  ocfc- 

sure,  L  e.  nomadic  camp ;  Sept.  'Urovp^  'Iirrovp,  bet 
'Irovpaioi  in  1  Chron.  v,  19),  one  of  the  twelve  sons  trf 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  1 5 ;  1  Chron.  i,  31 ).  RC  post  2063. 
His  name  stands  also  for  his  descendants,  the  Iturreu 
(1  Chron.  V,  19),  a  people  living  east  of  the  noitbenj 
Jordan  (Luke  iii,  1),  where  he  appears  to  have  settkd. 
See  Ituilka. 

Jetser,  Joiiann,  a  religious  fanatic,  a  taikffbvtiadf. 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  ve  a 
lay  brother  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Beine.  TV 
order  to  which  he  belonged  about  this  time  were  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  the  Franciscans  oo  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception.  Some  noted 
monks  and  priests  of  the  former  had  so  fiercely  aasi&ed 
it  that  they  had  been  summoned  to  Rome  to  answe^ 
their  conduct  The  Dominicans  of  Wimpfen  thoenptfl 
determined  to  appear  to  one  of  their  novitiates  at  Bone 
— this  very  Jetzer — at  midnight,  and,  representing  ^ 
parted  spirits,  assured  him  that  in  the  other  woiid  the 
doctrine  of  immaculate  conception  was  denied,  and  tha: 
those  who  had  in  this  world  persecuted  the  ^yppoaoAi 
of  the  doclxine  were  still  in  Pu^atory,  and  there  expi- 
ating their  crime.  He  at  first  was  coropdetely  dnpedl 
and  created  a  great  excitement  among  the  masses,  wfaici 
was  all  that  the  monks  had  desired  in  order  to  securt 
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the  Eberation  of  their  comrades  at  Rome.  Bnt  when 
Jetzo*  found  that  he  had  been  imposed  npon,  he  serious- 
ly opposed  the  plot  at  the  danger  of  his  life.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  Mosheim,  Ecdea,  Uitt,  book  iv,  cent, 
xyi,  sec  1,  ch.  i,  §  12.     See  also  BsRifE  0>xferescb. 

Jett^'el  (Heb.  YfM\  ^X15^,  matched  away  by  God, 
le.  protected;  Sept  'Ief/\,Vulg.  Jehuet)^  a  descendant 
of  Zerah,  who,  with  his  kindred  to  the  number  of  690, 
resided  in  Jerusalem  after  the  capti^'ity  (1  Chron.  ix, 
6).  B.C.  536.  This  name  is  also  everywhere  written 
in  the  text  for  ij<'^?^  S^  Jeiel.  In  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Esdr.  viii,  89)  It  sUuids  for  the  Heb.  Jeud  (Ezra  viii, 
13)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bcne-Adonikam  who  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity. 

Je'tLsh  (Hebrew  Frf?**',  OH?%  assembler;  written 
0^57»  Yf^'i  in  tlic  text  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  6, 14;  1  Chron. 
vii,  10),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'UovSf  but  'ltov\  in  1  Chron,  i,  85;  Vulg. 
Jehus),  The  oldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Esau  by  AhoU- 
bamah,  the  daughter  of  Anah,  bom  in  Canaan,  but  af- 
terwards a  sheik  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxx\i,  5, 14, 18 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  35).     RC.  post  1964. 

2.  (Sept.  'liiijQ  v.  r.  'laovc»Vulg.  Jehus,)  The  first 
named  of  the  sons  of  Dilhan,  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  vii,  10).     RC.  considerably  post  1856. 

3.  (Sept.  'IwaCj^^ulg*  Jaus*)  A  Levite,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Shimci ;  not  having  many  sons,  he  was  reck- 
oned with  his  brother  Beriah  as  the  third  branch  of  the 
fiunUy  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  10, 11).    B.C.  1014. 

4.  (Sept.  'Uovcy  Vulg.  Jehus,)  One  of  the  three  sons 
of  Rehoboaro,  apparently  by  Abihail,  his  second  wife  (2 
Chron.  xi,  19).     B.C.  post  973. 

5.  (S€pt,*'I^tac  V.  r.  'lac.Vidg.  JehuSy  A.  Vers.  "  Je- 
hosh.")  The  second  son  of  Eshek,  brother  of  Azel,  of 
the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,  89).  KC  cir. 
688. 

Je'ilas  (Heb.  YdHs',  y^S^,  comseUor,  q.  d.  'Rvfiov 
Xoc;  Sept.  'Uovc  v.  r.  'l«/3ovc,  Vulg.  Jehus),  a  chief 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  apparently  of  Shaharaim, 
bom  of  his  wife  Hodesh  or  Baara  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(I  Chron.  rUi,  10).     RC.  perh.  cir.  1618. 

Jew  (Heb.r«A«dj;'  ''^in;',  plur.  fi''71JT«^  sometimes 
C*'?'1!»n%  Esth.  iv,  7 ;  vui,  1,7, 13 ;  ix,  15, 18  text ;  fem. 

flJ7=»n%  1  Chron.  iv,  18 ;  Chald.  in  plur.  emphat.  "^Ti'^Ti'!, 
Dan.  iii,  8 ;  Ezra  iv,  12 ;  v,  1, 5 ;  adv.  n-^nJin^,  Judaice, 

in  the  Jews' language,  2  Kings  xviii,  26 ;  Neh.  xiii,  24 ; 
Sept  and  N.  T.  'lovdaioQy  hence  verb  'lot^ot^^o),  to  Ju- 
*itw,  GaL  ii,  14 ;  adj.  'lov^mcof ,  Jewishj  Tit.  i,  14,  etc.), 
a  name  formed  from  that  of  the  patriarch  Judah,  and 
applied  in  its  first  use  to  one  belonging  to  the  tribe  or 
country  of  Judah,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  a  subject  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xvi,  6;  xxv,  5; 
Jer.xxxii,12;  xxxviii,19;  xl,ll;  xli,3;  xliv,  1;  Iii, 
28),  in  contradistinction  from  the  seceding  ten  tribes, 
who  retained  the  name  of  Israel  or  Israelites.  During 
the  captivity  the  term  seems  to  have  been  extended 
(see  Josephns,  Ant,  xi,  5, 6)  tP  all  the  people  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  country,  without  distinction  (Esth. 
iii,  6, 9;  Dan.  iii,  8,  12);  and  this  loose  application  of 
the  name  was  preserved  after  the  restoration  to  Pales- 
tine (Hag.  i,  14 ;  ii,2;  Ezraiv,12;  v,l,5;  Neh.i,2;  ii, 
16;  V,  1,8, 17),  when  it  came  to  denote  not  only  every 
•J^cendant  of  Abraham  in  the  largest  possible  sense 
(2  Maoc  ix,  17 ;  John  iv,  9 ;  Acts  xviii,  2, 24,  etc.),  es- 
pecially in  opposition  to  foreigners  («  Jews  and  Greeks," 
Act«xiv,l;  xviii,4;  xix,10;  1  Cor. i, 28, 24), but  even 
proseljrtes  who  had  no  blood-reUtion  to  the  Hebrews 
(Acts  ii,5;  comp.  10).  An  especial  use  of  the  term  is 
•W^Jeable  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  whei«  it  frequently 
stands  for  the  chief  Jews,  the  eldersj  who  were  opposed 
to  Christ  (John  i,  19;  v,  15, 16;  vii,  1, 11, 18;  ix,  22; 
^12,Hetc;  comp.  Acts  xxiii, 20).     See  Judah. 

The  original  designation  of  the  Israditish  nation  was 
*«  Ifebrewsy  by  which  all  the  legitimate  posterity  of 


Abraham  were  known,  not  only  among  themselves  (G«rL 
xl,  15;  Exod.ii,7;  iii,  18;  v,8;  vii,  16;  ix,18;  Jonah 
i,  9 ;  comp.  4  Maoc.  ix— although  the  name  Jew  was  in 
later  times  prevalent;  see  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
Exod.,  ut  sup.),  bat  also  among  fcoeigners  (as  the  Egyp- 
tians, Gen.  xxxix,  14;  xli,  12;  Exod.  i,  16;  the  Philis- 
tines, 1  Sam.  iv,  6, 9;  xiii,  19;  xxix,  8;  the  Assyrians, 
Judith  xii,  11 ;  and  even  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  see 
Plutarch,  Sympos,  iv,  5;  Appian,  Civ,  ii,  71 ;  Pausan.  i, 
6,  24;  V,  7,  8 ;  x,  12,  5;  Porphyry,  VU,  Pythag,  p.  185; 
Tacit  Hist,  v,  2).  See  Israrlttk.  After  the  exile,  the 
title  Jews  became  the  usual  one  (compare  1  Mace  viii), 
while  the  term  ^  Hebrews'*  fell  into  disuse,  being  still 
applied,  however,  to  the  Samaritans  (Josephus,  i4fi/.  xi, 
8, 6),  or  more  commonly  to  designate  the  vulgar  S3rro- 
Chaldee  spoken  by  the  Palesrinian  Jews  (comp.  Acts  ix, 
29 ;  Eusebius  iii,  24),  in  di^lnction  from  the  Hellenists 
(Acts  vi,  1 ;  comp.  the  title  of  the  **■  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews," and  see  Bleek,  EitdeiL  w  d,  Br,  a.  d,  Hebr,  p.  82 
sq. ;  Euseb.  vi,  14).  See  Hellenist.  Yet  Paul,  who 
spoke  Greek,  was  appropriately  styled  a  Hebrew  (2  Cor. 
xi,  22 ;  PhiL  iii,  5) ;  and  still  later  the  terms  Hebrew 
and  Jew  were  applied  with  little  distincti<»i  to  persons 
of  Jewish  descent  (Eusebius,  i/wtJ?r.ii,  4;  Philo,iii,4). 
See  Hebrew.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  these  epi- 
thets, see  Greeenius,  Gesch,  d,  Hebr,  Sprache,  9  sq. ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  BOeam,  p.  207  sq. ;  Ewald,  Krit,  Gramm,  p.  8, 
and  IsraeL  Gesch,  i,  884 ;  Hofimann,  in  the  HalL  £^- 
dop,  II,  iii,  807  sq. ;  Henke's  Mus,  ii,  689  sq. ;  Carpzov, 
Crit,  Sacra y  p.  170  sq.) 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  previous  to  the 
Christian  tera,  is  interwoven  vrith  that  of  their  country 
and  capitaL  See  Palestine;  Jerusalem.  During 
the  Biblical  periods  it  consists  mostly  of  the  narratives 
of  the  progenitors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
events  that  marked  its  leading  epochs.  See  Abraham  ; 
Jacob;  Moses;  Joshua;  Judges;  David;  Solomon; 
Judah;  Israel;  Captivity;  Maocabee8;  Herod; 
Jud^a.     (For  further  details,  see  list  of  works  below.) 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  a  history  of  the  Jews  ought  per- 
haps to  commence  with  the  return  of  the  remnant  of 
the  chosen  people  of  God  fVom  the  exile  (q.  v.),  but  this 
portion  of  their  history,  down  even  to  the  time  of  their 
final  dispersion,  A.D.  185,  has  already  been  treated  at 
length  in  other  parts  of  this  work  (we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  articles  Hadrian  ;  Bar^Cocheba  ;  Dispersed  ; 
Jerusalem).  It  was  the  effort,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bar-Cocheba,  to  regain  their  independence,  that  brought 
about  a  repetition  of  scenes  enacted  under  Titos,  and 
resulted  actually  in  the  depopulation  of  Palestine.  Tal- 
mud and  Midrash  (especially  Midrash  Echa)  alike  ex- 
haust even  Eastern  extravagance  in  describing  the  ter- 
rible consequences  that  followed  the  capture  by  the  Bo- 
mans  of  the  last  of  the  Jewish  forts— Bither,  their  great- 
est stronghold.  The  Whole  of  Judiea  was  turned  into  a 
desert;  about  985  towns  and  villages  were  laid  in  ash- 
es; fifty  of  their  fortresses  were  razed  to  the  ground; 
even  the  name  of  their  capital  was  changed  to  iEIia 
Capitolina,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  approach  it  on 
pain  of  death;  thousands  of  those  who  liad  escaped 
death  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  such  as  could  not  be 
thus  disposed  of  were  transported  into  EgypL  "The 
previous  invasions  and  conquests,  civil  strifes  and  oiv 
pressions,  persecution  and  famine,  had  carried  hosts  m 
Jewish  captives,  slaves,  fugitives,  exiles,  and  emigrants 
into  the  remotest  produces  of  the  Medo-Persian  em- 
pire, all  over  Asia  Minor,  into  Armenia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  Roman  con- 
quest and  persecutions  completed  this  work  of  disper- 
sion ;"  and  thus  suddenly  scattered  abroad  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  regions  of  Mt  Atlas,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Po,  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  bond  o^ron- 
nection  which  the  possession  of  a  common  country  only 
can  afford.  Their  lot  henceforth  was  oppression,  pov- 
erty, and  scorn. 

Yet  even  in  their  utmost  depression,  their  religious 
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life  asserted,  as  it  has  ever  done,  its  superiority  over  all 
the  disasters  of  time.  No  sooner  had  the  war  termina- 
ted thai),  as  if  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  the 
Sanhedrim  (q.  v.)  and  the  synagogue  reappeared.  Out 
of  Palestine  innumerable  congregations  of  various  sizes 
had  long  been  established ;  but  the  late  events  in  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  Palels- 
tine,  would  have  insured  their  annihilation  but  for  the 
rdigious  idiosyncrasy  of  the  people.  If  but  three  per- 
sons were  left  in  a  neighborhood,  they  would  rally  at 
the  trysting-place  of  the  law.  The  sense  of  their  com- 
mon dangers,  miseries,  and  wants  bound  the  Jewish 
people  more  closely  to  one  another.  A  citizen  of  the 
world,  having  no  country  he  could  call  hb  own,  the 
Jew  nevertheless  lived  within  certjun  well-defined  lim- 
its, beyond  "which,  to  him,  there  was  no  world.  Thus, 
though  scattered  abroad,  the  Israelites  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a  nation ;  nor  did  any  nation  feel  its  oneness  and 
integrity  so  truly  as  they.  Jerusalem,  indeed,  had  ceased 
to  be  their  capital;  but  the  school  and  the  synagogue, 
and  not  a  Levitical  hierarchy,  now  became  their  impreg- 
nable citadel,  and  the  law  their  palladium.  The  old 
men,  schooled  in  sorrows,  rallied  about  them  the  man- 
hood that  remained  and  the  infancy  that  multiplied,  re- 
solving that  they  would  transmit  a  knowledge  of  their 
religion  to  future  generations.  They  founded  schools 
as  well  as  synagogues,  imtil  their  efforts  resulted  in  the 
writing  of  a  code  of  laws  second  only  to  that  of  Moses — 
a  system  of  traditionary  principles,  precepts,  and  cus- 
toms to  keep  alive  forever  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism (see  Rule,  Karmtes,  p.  69). 

Among  the  first  thuigs  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  at  this  period  of  their  history  was  the  elec- 
tion, in  place  of  the  late  Gamaliel  11  (q.  v.),  of  a  patriarch 
from  the  eminent  rabbins  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  Roman  conqueror.  A  synod  congregated  at  Us- 
cha  (q.  v.),  and  Simon  ben-Gamaliel,  presenting  the  best 
hereditary  claims  for  this  distinguished  office,  was  cho- 
sen, and  intrusted  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  school  at  Jamnia  (q.  v.),  there  to  re-estab- 
lish with  fresh  efficiency  a  rabbinic^  apparatus.  Soon 
another  and  more  important  institution  was  founded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  Gennesareth,  in  the  pleasant 
tovm  of  Tiberias  (q.  v.).  Here  also  was  reorganized 
the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  until  Judaism  was  brought  to 
stand  out  even  in  bolder  relief  than  it  had  dared  to  do 
since  the  calamities  under  Titus.  In  a  great  meas- 
ure this  success  of  the  Jews  was  due  to  the  Romans, 
who,  under  the  government  of  the  Antonines,  mitigated 
their  severity  against  this  unfortunate  people,  restoring 
to  them  many  ancient  privileges,  and  permitting  them 
to  enjoy  even  municipd  honors  in  common  with  other 
citizens.  Indeed,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Jewish  writers  as- 
sert that  he  had  secretly  become  a  convert  to  their  faith 
(comp.  Jost,  Gesch,  d.  IsradUetu,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  ix),  but  for 
this  statement  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason ; 
at  least  GrUtz  (Gesch,  der  Juden^  iv,  225,  226)  does  not 
even  allude  to  it.  Most  prominently  associated  w^ith 
Gamaliel  II  in  this  work  of  reconstruction,  among  the 
Jews  of  the  West,  were  Meir,  Juda,  Jos^,  Simon  ben- 
Jochai,  to  whose  respective  biographical  articles  we  re- 
fer for  further  details;  also  Juda  Ha-Nasi,  the  succes- 
sor of  Gamaliel  II.  In  Babylonia  likewise  the  Jews  had 
drained  ever}"-  ncn'e  to  r^ain  their  lost  power  and  ui- 
fluence,  and  they  had  established  a  patriarchate  very 
much  like  that  of  the  West,  At  first  they  had  looked 
to  the  Roman  Jews  for  counsel,  and  had  virtually  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  their  Jerusalem  brethren 
in  all  spiritual  matters,  confining  to  temporal  matters 
alone  the  office  of  the  Resh  Gdutlta  (q.  v.),  or,  "Prince  of 
the  Captivity,"  as  they  called  their  rulers ;  but  as  the 
chances  for  a  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  and  a  return 
to  ftower  in  the  holy  city  grew  less  and  less,  they  de- 
termined, encouraged  by  the  growing  celebrity  of  their 
own  schools  at  Nisibis  (q.  v.)  and  Nahardea  (q.  v.),  to 
establish  their  total  independence  of  the  schools  of  Pal- 
nine,  and  to  unite  in  their  officer  Reah  Gelutha,  who 


was  chosen  from  those  held  to  be  descended  from  tk 
house  of  David,  both  spiritual  and  temporal  antlicniy 
(see  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Udh  JJJU  p.  152, 153>  Wt  ae 
told  of  the  Resh  Gelutha  that,  after  the  qmsoKdatipn  cf 
the  temp(»^  and  spiritual  offices,  he  exerciied  a  povs 
almost  despotic,  and,  though  a  vassal  of  the  king  d'Pe^ 
sia,  he  assumed  among  his  ovm  people  the  style  of  a  moe- 
arch,  lived  in  gre^t  splendor,  had  abody-gaard,com»l- 
lors,  cup-bearers,  etc. ;  in  fact,  bis  government  vas  qoiti 
an  vnperium  in  imperiOf  and  possessed  a  thorraghlT  ut- 
erdotal,  or  at  least  theocratic  character.  His  RJbjms 
were,  many  of  them  at  least,  extremely  wealthy,  a^ 
pursued  all  sorts  of  industrial  occupations.  They  wm 
merchants,  bankers,  artiaaiiiy  luuiMndmeo,  and  dx^ 
herds,  and,  in  particular,  had  the  reputatioa  of  \m^ 
the  best  weavers  of  the  then  famous  Babylonian  gl^ 
ments.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at  ti^ 
time  further  east  we  cannot  teU,  but  it  seena  qoiia 
certain  that  they  had  obtained  a  footing  in  ChiiB,if 
not  before  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  during  the  1st  co- 
tury.  They  were  first  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  maka- 
aries  of  the  17th  century.  They  did  not  appear  em  to 
have  heard  of  Christ,  but  they  possessed  the  hook  of 
Ezra,  and  retained,  on  the  whole,  a  very  decided  la- 
tionalism  of  creed  and  character.  From  their  huigugv, 
it  was  inferred  that  they  had  originally  come  fron  Pa* 
sia.  At  one  time  they  would  appear  to  have  heen  higb- 
ly  honored  in  China,  and  to  have  held  the  highest  ad 
and  military  offices.  In  India  also  they  gained  a  foc(> 
hold,  and  since  the  Russian  embassies  into  Asia  im 
have  been  found  in  many  {daces  (see  Xotik  America 
Rerietc,  1881,  p.  244> 

Rcvertuig  to  the  Jews  of  the  Roman  empiie,  ve  ^ 
them  perfectly  resigned  to  their  fate,  and  compaiatiTtiT 
prosperous,  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  i^ 
v.).  Indeed,  the  closing  part  of  the  2d  and  the  ^ 
part  of  the  8d  century  will  ever  remain  among  the  last 
memorable  years  in  the  annals  of  Jewish  htstcrf.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Judah  Hakkodesh  ((^v.) 
flourished,  and  it  was  under  his  preadency  ora  ^ 
school  at  Tiberias  that  the  Jews  proved  to  the  vo^ 
that,  though  they  were  now  left  without  a  m^nop^ 
without  a  temple,  and  even  without  a  couDtiT,tkfr 
could  still  continue  to  be  a  nation.  Driven  from  ibt 
sacred  city,  they  changed  Tiberias  into  a  kind  of  Jsash 
lem,  where,  instead  of  building  in  wood  and  st<H)e,  ^ 
employed  workmen  in  rearing  another  edifice,  «^ 
even  to  this  day  continues  to  proclaim  the  greantes  d 
the  chosen  people  of  ^God  after  their  disperaco— t^ 
Mishna  (q.  v.),  and  the  Gemara,  better  known  as  tbe 
Babylonian  Talmud  (q.  v.),  the  so-called  Oral  lav  it- 
duced  to  writing,  arranged,  commented  upon,  and  ev 
plained,  which  became  in  the  course  of  a  few  cattonw 
a  complete  Digest  or  Encydopsedia  of  the  law,  the  T^ 
ligion,  and  the  nationality  of  the  Jews.    See  Babbcu^ 

2.  We  have  already  said  that  under  the  Romas  eo- 
perors  of  the  2d  and  8d  centuries  the  Jews  were  in  i 
somewhat  flourishing  condition.  Quite  diffcnnt  \saBi 
their  fate  in  the  4th  century,  when  the  emperor  of  B>)^ 
knelt  before  the  cross,  ai^d  the  empire  became  a  Qsii^ 
tian  state.  Kot  only  were  converts  fh>m  Judaion  pn- 
tected  from  the  resentment  of  their  coontiymem  ^ 
Christians  were  prohibited  from  becoming  Jcwi  Tbt 
equality  of  rights  to  which  the  pagan  enpcron  l^ 
admitted  them  was  by  degrees  restricted.  In  ^^ 
from  the  esUblishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Bdtf^ 
empire  dates  the  great  period  of  humiliatioB  fl'  ^ 
Jews ;  hereafter  they  chai^  to  a  condemned  ud  pci^ 
cuted  sect.  But  if  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  ^ 
came  baneful  to  the  Jews,  it  does  by  no  means  foO^ 
that  Christianity  is  to  bear  the  blame.  Nay,  the  i^ 
of  that  age  and  country  are  altogether  respoosibfe  ^ 
their  sufferings.  They  appeared  as  the  peisentce  • 
the  new  religion  whenever  the  opportunity  }»«i«^ 
itself.  Thus  they  allied  themselves  to  Arians  dtfi^ 
the  revolution  of  353  in  destroying  tbe  property  & 
lives  of  the  Catholics.    See  Auexaxdbl.!.   Yet,tb«qr^ 
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decried  "aa  the  most  hateful  of  all  people,**  they  con- 
tinued to  fill,  after  this  period,  important  civil  and  mil- 
itaiy  situations,  had  eq)ecial  courts  of  justice,  and  exer- 
cised the  influence  which  springs  from  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  knowledge.  Under  the  rule  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  everything  changed  again  in  their  favor.  The 
heathen  worshipper  felt  that  the  Jew,  as  the  opponent 
of  the  Christian,  was  his  natural  ally;  and,  fresh  from 
oppression  and  tyranny  which  a  Christian  government 
had  heaped  upon  them,  the  Jews  hesitated  not  to  un- 
sheath  the  sword  in  union  with  the  Apostate's  legions. 
A  gleam  of  splendor  seemed  to  shine  on  their  future 
destiny ;  and  when  Julian  (q.  v.)  determined  *^  to  belie, 
if  possible,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,"  and  gave 
them  permission  to  rebuild  their  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  transport  which  they  manifested,  it  is  said,  is  one 
of  the  most  sublime  spectacles  in  their  history.  (Comp., 
as  to  the  views  of  Christian  writers  on  the  miracle  said 
to  have  been  wrought  here,  preventing  the  Jevn  from 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  especially,  Etheridge,  In- 
trod,  to  Hdyrew  Lit.  p.  134  sq.)  The  attempt,  as  is  well 
known,  was  signally  defeated.  The  emperor  suddenly 
died,  and  from  that  event  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Roman  government  towards  £he  Jews  was  more  or  less 
depressive,  though  never  severe.  *<  In  short,  down  to 
the  time  that  terminated  the  Western  patriarchate  (A. 
D.  415),  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  towards  the  Jews 
appears  to  have  been  marked  by  an  inflexible  determi- 
nation to  keep  them  in  onler,  tempered  by  a  wise  and 
worthy  moderation."  Thus,  in  the  code  of  Theodosius 
II,  their  patriarchs  and  oflicers  of  the  synagogue  are 
honorably  mentioned  as  "  Viri  gpectatimmij  illustresy  cla' 
rimmi.^^  They  enjoyed  absolute  liberty  and  protec- 
tion in  the  observance  of  their  ceremonies,  their  feasts, 
and  their  sabbaths.  "  Their  synagogues  were  protected 
by  law  against  the  fanatics,  who,  in  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  Italy,  attacked  and  set  them  on  fire.  Throughout 
the  empire  the  property  of  the  Jews,  their  slaves,  and 
their  lands  were  secured  to  them.  Yet  the  Christians 
were  exhorted  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  unbeliev- 
ing people,  and  to  beware  of  the  doctrines  of  the  eyna.- 
gogue.  The  laws,  however,  cotdd  not  prevent  the  zeal 
of  several  bishops  from  stirring  up  the  hatred  of  the 
populace  against  the  Jews.  Even  Ambrose  imputed  as 
a  crime  to  some  Asiatic  bishops  and  monks  the  effort  to 
rebuild,  at  their  own  expense,  a  synag(^ue  which  they 
had  demolished."  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  here  the  dis- 
reputable acts  of  another  great  father  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Cjrril  (q.  v.),  who,  in  A.D.  415,  during  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  II,  caused  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from 
the  bishopric  of  Alexandria. 

3.  The  condition  of  this  people  became  even  worse 
after  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  (A.D.  895)  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  especially  in  the 
East,  under  Justin  I  (A.D.  518-27),  where  they  were 
deprived  of  their  citizenship,  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  were  classed  with  heretics.  Justiuiaa  (A. 
D.  627-65)  went  still  further.  He  not  only  confirmed 
former  enactments,  but  made  others  still  more  onerous, 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  drive  the  Jews  into  the  Church. 
"The  emperor,  laying  it  down  as  a  principle  that  civil 
rights  could  only  belong  to  those  who  professed  the  oi^ 
thodox  faith,  entirely  excluded  the  Jews  in  his  code 
(codex)  and  his  edicts  (novelte).  Anything  which 
coukl  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  festivals  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  strictly  forbidden  them;  all  dis- 
cosaon  with  Christians  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime,  and 
all  proselytiam  punished  with  death.  Even  their  right 
of  hokling  propAty  was  restricted  in  many  ways,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  wills.  The  emperor  declared 
himself  with  especial  severity  against  the  traditions  and 
precepts  of  the  Takaud."  Such  oppression  naturally 
enough  provoked  the  Jews  to  repeated  rebellion,  only 
to  be  subjected,  afler  complete  failure  to  r^ain  their 
^^cedom,  to  increased  bitterness  of  their  cup  of  degrada- 
tion [see  Justinian],  until,  deprived  of  the  last  de- 
gree of  political  importance,  many  of  their  number 


quitted  the  Byzantine  empire  to  seek  a  refuge  In  Persia 
and  Babylon,  where  the  Israelite  was  treated  with  more 
leniency.     Compare  also  Samabitasvs. 

As  we  have  said,  their  condition  was  more  tolerable 
in  the  Western  empire,  where,  upmi  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  tribes,  they  were  more  favorably  regarded 
than  their  Christian  neighbors.  The  Jews  also  formed 
a  part  of  all  the  kingdoms  which  rose  up  out  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome;  but,  unfortunately,  our  information 
respecting  them,  for  a  considerable  period  at  least,  is 
very  imperfect.  **  In  the  absence  of  a  literature  of  their 
own,  we  know  of  them  only  through  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers, who  take  notice  of  them  chiefly  as  the  objects  of 
the  converting  zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Christian  priesthood  among  their  barbarous 
rovaders  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  gaining  converts 
among  the  Jews.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
classes  were  altc^ther  different.  Among  the  heathen, 
when  a  prince  or  a  successful  warrior  was  converted  to 
the  faith,  he  carried  along  with  him  all  his  subjects  or 
his  companions  in  war.  But  the  Jews  moved  in  masses 
only  in  matters  connected  with  their  own  religion ;  in 
every  other  respect  they  were  wholly  independent  of 
each  other.  Their  conversion,  therefore,  could  only  be 
the  effect  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  each  individual. 
The  character  of  the  Christian  clergy  did  not  fit  them 
for  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  Their  ignorance  and 
frequent  immorality  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
r^ard  to  the  Jews,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  O.-T. 
Scriptures,  and  tuul  arguments  at  command  which  their 
opponents  could  not  answer.  Besides,  there  were  no 
inducements  of  a  woridly  nature  at  this  period  to  influ- 
ence the  Jews  in  exchanging  their  religion.  They  had 
no  wish  for  the  retreat  of  the  cloister,  nor  did  they  stand 
in  need  of  protection  on  account  of  deeds  of  violence  and 
rapine.  Their  habits  were  of  a  description  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  monk  or  brigand.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  clergy,  however,  were  miremitted,  and 
threats  and  blandishments  were  alternately  resorteil  to, 
so  that  the  struggle  was  constant  between  Catholicism 
and  Judaism  ...  till  the  appearance  of  a  new  religion 
wrought  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  latter." 

4.  According  to  Griltz  {GeBch.d.Juden,  v,  81),  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jevrs  in  Arabia  a  century  preceding  Moham- 
med's appearance  and  during  his  activity  presents  a 
beautiful  page  in  Jewish  aimals.  Many  were  the  Ara- 
bian chiefs  and  their  tribes  who  had  assimilated  with 
the  Jews  or  become  actual  converts  to  the  Mosaic  relig- 
ion. Indeed,  for  several  centuries  previous  to  Moham- 
med's appearance,  a  Jewish  kingdom  had  existed  in  the 
south-west  of  Arabia,  and  some  even  claim  that  it  ex- 
tended back  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ  Others  as- 
sert that  a  Jew  did  not  mount  the  throne  of  Yemen  (q. 
V.)  until  about  A.D.  320 ;  while  GrHtz  (v,  91  sq.,  442  sq., 
especially  p.  443, 447)  holds  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Himyaritic  kingdom  to  Judaism  did  not  take  place  until 
the  5th  century.  So  much,  however,  is  now  settied,  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  (about  A.D.  520- 
530)i  the  last  king  who  reigned  over  the  country  Zunaan 
or  Zn-n-Nuwas  was  a  Jew  (comp.  Perron, /S^ur  thistoire 
de»  Arabes  avant  VJslannsme,  in  the  Journal  Anaiiquef 
1838,  Oct.,  Nov.,  p.  853  sq.,  443  sq.),  and  that  only  with 
his  death  Judaism  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
Himyarites  (q.v.).  See  article  Arabia  (/fe/^/ww).  The 
influence,  then,  which  the  Jews  must  have  exerted  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula  at  the  tune  of  Mohammed's  ap- 
pearance failed  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  prophet,  and 
he  hastened  to  secure  the  aid  of  these  countrymen  of 
his,  who  were  equally,  with  his  other  Arabian  brethren, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  had  with  them  at 
least  the  common  cause  of  extirpating  idolatry  and 
Christianity.  There  was,  perhaps,  also  another  rea- 
son why  the  prophet  of  Arabia  should  have  sought  an 
association  with  the  Jews.  His  own  mother  was  a 
Jewess  by  descent,  and  had  only  in  after  life  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  Syrian  monk  Sergius. 
To  her  maternal  instructions  he  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  indebted  for  his  fint  religioafl  impressions;  and 
though  he  did  not  remain  long  under  her  care,  yet  the 
slight  knowledge  of  pure  religion  which  he  thus  ob- 
tained must  certainly  have  inclined  him  to  draw  the  Jew- 
ish influence  to  his  side  in  his  attacks  against  the  idol- 
atrous hordes  of  Arabia  (oomp.  Ockle  j,  Saraceru,  i,  98 ; 
Von  Hammer,  A  tsassiruy  chap.  i).  The  Jews,  however, 
soon  became  convinced  that  the  cause  of  Mohanuned 
was  not  their  own ;  that  his  object  was  a  unipn  of  all 
forces  under  his  sceptre,  the  supremacy  of  Islam,  and 
the  subjugation,  if  not  ultimately  utter  extinction  of 
all  rival  religions;  and  the  compact  so  lately  formed 
was  as  quickly  broken  by  an  open  revolL  Mohammed, 
however,  proved  the  stronger,  and  in  the  ware  which  he 
waged  against  the  different  Jewish  tribes  he  came  forth 
conqueror.  From  624  to  628  several  of  the  latter  were 
subjugated  or  wholly  destroyed,  or  obliged  to  quit  the 
Arabian  territory.  In  632  all  Jews  were  finally  driven 
from  Arabia,  and  they  settled  in  Syria.  A  greater  dis- 
play of  heroism  than  the  Jews  exhibited  during  these 
struggles  with  the  Islamitish  impostor  has  never  been 
witnessed,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  a  Jewish  writer 
should  point  to  the  epoch  as  one  of  which  every  Jew 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  The  prophet  himself  very  near- 
ly paid  by  his  life  for  the  victories  which  he  had  gained 
over  Moeaism ;  but  it  seems  that,  when  Mohammedan- 
ism had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  spread  beyond 
Arabia,  the  animosity  towards  the  Jews  was  forgotten, 
ami  they  were  kindly  treated.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
the  extension  of  the  religion  of  the  Crescent  through 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Spain,  proved,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  Jews. 
Exceptuig  accidental  pexsecutiiHis,  such  as  those  in  Mau- 
riunia  A.D.  790,  and  in  Egypt  A.D.  1010,  they  enjo>'ed, 
under  the  caliphs  and  Arabian  princes,  comparative 
peace.  The  Jews  actually  entered  upon  a  prosperous 
career  in  everv  country  to  which  the  Moslem  arms  ex- 
tended.  In  North  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  their 
condition  greatly  improved,  and  in  Moorish  Spain,  where 
their  religion  enjoyed  full  toleration,  their  numbers 
greatly  increased,  and  they  became  famous  for  their 
learning  as  well  as  for  trade.  "In  the  new  impulse 
given  to  trade  by  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  arms,  the 
Jews,  ever  awake  to  their  own  interests,  took  their  ad- 
vantage. In  the  wide  extent  of  conquest,  new  wants 
were  created  by  the  advance  of  victorious  armies :  king- 
doms which  had  long  ceased  to  hold  intercourse  with 
each  other  were  brought  into  union,  and  new  channels 
of  commercial  intercourse  were  opened  up;  and,  leaving 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which  were  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  the  policy  of  the  caliphs,  the  Jews  be- 
came the  merchants  by  whom  the  business  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  world  was  conducted.  In  the 
court  of  the  caliphs  they  were  favorably  received,  and 
for  centuries  the  whole  management  of  the  coinage  was 
intrusted  to  them,  from  the  superior  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance with  which  they  could  execute  it,  and  fVom  their 
opportunities,  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  com- 
meroial  relations,  to  give  it  the  widest  circulation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  in  all  the  previous  mint- 
ages." But,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  was  not  only  in 
commercial  greatness  that  they  flourished.  Not  a  few 
of  them  distinguished  themselves  in  the  walks  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  They  were  counsellors,  secretaries, 
astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the  Moorish  rulera;  and 
this  period  may  well  be  considered  the  golden  age  of 
Jewish  literature.  Poets,  orators,  philosophers  of  high- 
est eminence  arose,  not  isolated,  but  in  considerable 
numbera ;  and  it  is  a  well-establidied  fact,  that  to  them 
is  chiefly  due — through  the  Arab  medium — the  preser- 
vation and  subsequent  spreading  in  Europe  of  ancient 
classica]  literature,  more  especially  of  philosophy.  (Com- 
pare, on  the  efforts  of  Nestorian  Christians  in  this  direc- 
tion, Etheridge,  Syrian  Churches,  p.  289  sq.)  Their  chief 
attention,  however,  continued  to  be  even  then  directed 
Talmud  and  its  literature,  especially  in  Babylo- 
Te  they  still  had  a  Resh-gelutka  as  their  imme- 


diate mler.  Here  their  gnat  scbooli,  reorganized  m- 
der  the  Seboraim  (thinkers),  were  pat  in  a  sdU  ihr 
flourishing  conditicm  by  the  G«mmn  (ennnent),  of  wfaa 
the  most  prominent  are  Saadias  (q.  r.)  (about  892-M2i. 
the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic,  whom,  fg 
his  great  linguistic  attainments,  Aben-Ena  deagato 
as  the  Qipa  ^33  tt'^'nanan  OS<*^ ;  Sherira  G«i  i% 
V.)  (died  997),  grandson  of  Judah,  to  whom  we  owe  oc 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  Bib- 
ylonia.  In  this  period  (from  the  6th  to  the  8th  canh 
ries)  the  Masora  was  developed,  followed  by  numems 
commentaries  on  it  and  on  the  Tarffum  o/Jfrvtahi, 
besides  a  collection  of  the  earlier  UaggadoM  (e.g.Ba- 
hith-rabba),  now  mostly  known  as  Midrasktm.  S« 
Mid  RASH.  From  Palestine,  also,  came  about  thii  tim 
signs  of  freshness  and  vigor  in  Jewish  litentnre:  \ht 
admirable  vowel  system ;  talm'udical  compends  and  mil* 
ings  on  theological  cosmogony.  See  Cabala.  Iht 
Karaites  (q.  v.)  likewise,  according  to  some  autboritks, 
originated  about  the  8th  century  (this  is,  hoirc\-er,  dis- 
puted now  by  Rule,  Karaite  Jews,  Lond.  1870,  an.*To, 
who  believes  them  to  be  of  much  earlier  date),  tod  os- 
der  their  influence  a  whole  kingdom,  named  Eboor.  is 
believed  to  have  been  converted  to  Judaism,  on  ik 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  See  Jehvdah  (Ha-Liti^ 
ben-Samuel.  Hero  deserve  mention,  also,  tlie  moa 
celebrated  of  the  Jews  in  Africa  under  the  Sfneci 
princes,  the  grammarians  Ibn-Koraish  (q.  v.),  Doiu^l 
(q.  v.),  Chayug  (q.  v.) ;  the  lexicographer  HefcU,ci 
Isaac  ben-Sole}nnaii. 

Very  different  w^as  the  fate  of  the  Jews  under  ChrL*- 
tian  rulers.  Few  were  the  monarchs  of  Chrifttcdfc 
who  rose  above  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  1^5 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices  only  could  the  nm  i 
Israel  enjoy  tolerance.  In  Italy  their  lot  had  ahnr 
been  most  severe.  Now  and  then  a  Roman  pocuf 
would  afford  them  his  protecdon,  but,  as  a  rule,  tbfr 
have  received  only  intolerance  in  that  countrr.  Dt^ 
even  to  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Pius  IX  fromthf 
temporal  power,  it  has  been  the  barbarous  custom,  on  tk 
last  Saturday  before  the  Carnival,  to  compel  the  Jc«s i- 
proceed  *'  en  masse"  to  the  capitol,  and  ask  permisiioix-^ 
the  pontiff  to  reside  in  the  sacred  city  another  yesr.  A! 
the  foot  of  the  hill  the  petition  was  refused  them,  bd 
after  much  entreaty,  they  were  granted  the  favor  who 
they  had  reached  the  summit,  and,  as  their  resides^. 
the  Ghetto  was  assigned  them. 

Their  circumstances  were  most  fitvorabk;  mMng  tk 
Franks.     Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  bad  impii^ 
confidence  not  only  in  the  ability,  but  also  in  the  istc^ 
rity  of  the  Jewish  merchants  in  his  realm,  and  be  ei^ 
sent  the  Jew  Isaac  as  his  ambassador  to  the  oowt  of 
Haroun  Alraschid.     To  Isaac's  faithfulness  sod  •bi&r 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  great  privileges  wbidi 
the  Jews  enjoyed  under  Louis  le  DeUnuiaire,  who  •* 
said  to  have  made  them  **  all-powerfuL"    But  if  tbee 
two  Christian  rulers  were  noble  and  generous  tovvd* 
the  Jews,  the  clergy  of  their  day  by  no  mems  tiasti 
the  same  feeling  towards  the  despised  EMe.    Utsj  * 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  many  a  member  d 
the  lower  orders,  were  heard  before  the  throoe  snd  b^ 
fore  the  people  complaining  of  the  kind  treatment  whxi> 
the  Jews  received.     One  prelate  hesitated  not  to  on- 
demn  the  Jews  because  the  "country  people  1»^ 
upon  them  as  the  only  people  of  God  T    Hence  we  cm- 
not  wonder  that  after  the  decease  of  these  two  vi^ 
monarchs,  when  the  weaker  Carlovingians  b^gts  to  i^ 
and  the  Church  to  advanoe  with  id^erious  strides  i 
melancholy  change  ensued — kings,  bishops,  fendil  b«> 
ons,  and  even  the  municipalities,  all  joined  in  a  c>(^ 
val  of  persecution,  and  the  histoiy  d*  the  Jews  bec0^ 
nothing  else  than  a  succesrive  series  of  massacre.   (^ 
below,  6 ;  Brit,  and  For,  Rev,  1842,  p.  459  sq.) 

In  England  the  Jews  made  their  first  appeotf" 
dining  the  period  of  the  Saxmis.  They  are  mofii^ 
in  the  eodeeiastical  constitutions  o{  Egbert,  arebbi^ 
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q>  of  York,  A.D.  740;  they  are  also  named  in  a  charter 
to  the  monks  of  Croyland^  A.D.  883.  They  enjoyed 
Diany  privileges  under  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
son,  William  Kufus,  who  favored  them  in  many  ways. 
Hie  lands  of  the  vacant  bishoprics  were  fturmed  out  to 
them,  which  proves  that  the  Jews  must  have  been  ag- 
ricultimsts  at  this  time ;  while  in  the  schools  th^  held 
many  honorable  positions.  Thus,  at  Oxford,  even  at 
this  time  a  great  seat  of  learning,  they  possessed  them- 
selves three  halls — Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and  Ja^ 
■cob  Hall,  to  which  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  went  for 
instruction  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  They  enjoyed  these 
and  other  privileges  until  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
suddenly  changed  everybody  against  them.  (See  below.) 

In  Crermany  their  position  was  perhaps  more  servile 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  They  were  re- 
garded as  the  sovereign's  property  (kammerhtechie, 
chamber-servants),  and  were  bought  and  sold.  They 
had  come  to  that  country  as  early  as  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  they  did  not  become  a  numerous  class  until 
the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  and  we  therefore  postpone 
further  treatment  to  the  next  section. 

In  Spain  their  circumstances  at  first  were  most  for- 
tunate. Especially  during  the  whole  brilliant  period 
of  Moonsh  rule  in  the  Peninsula  they  shared  the  same 
fovorat^  condition  as  in  all  other  countries  to  which 
the  Moslem  arms  had  extended ;  **  they  enjoyed,  indeed, 
what  must  have  seemed  to  them,  in  comparison  with 
their  ordinary  lot,  a  sort  of  Elysian  life.  They  were  al- 
most on  terms  of  equality  with  their  Mohammedan  mas- 
ters, rivalled  them  in  civilization  and  letters,  and  prob- 
ably surpassed  tliem  in  wealth.  The  Spanish  Jews  were 
consequently  of  a  much  higher  type  than  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  were  not  reduced  to 
the  one  degrading  oocupation  of  usury,  though  they  fol- 
lowed that  too;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  husband- 
men, landed  proprietors,  physicians,  financial  adminis- 
tntora,  etc;  they  enjoy^  special  privileges,  and  had 
courts  of  justice  for  themselves.  Nor  was  this  state  of 
things  confined  to  those  portions  of  Spain  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Moors;  the  Christian  monarchs  of 
the  north  and  middle  gradually  came  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  their  services,  and  we  find  them  for  a  time  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  by  the  rulons  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile. But  the  extravagance  and  consequent  poverty  of 
the  nobles,  as  well  as  the  increasing  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, ultimately  brought  about  a  disastrous  change. 
The  estates  of  the  noUra,  and,  it  is  also  beheved,  those 
attached  to  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  were  in  many 
cas»  mortgaged  to  the  Jews ;  hence  it  was  not  difficult 
for  'conscience'  to  get  up  a  persecution,  when  goaded 
to  its '  duty'  by  the  pressure  of  want  and  shame.  Grad- 
naJly  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  privUege  of  living 
where  they  pleased ;  their  rights  were  duninished,  and 
their  taxes  augmented"  (Chambers).  More  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

5.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Crusades  form  a  distinct  epoch  amid 
these  centuries  of  darkness  and  turmoiL  If  the  Jew  had 
hitherto  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Christian,  and  had 
be^  gradually  reduced  in  social  {Hnvil^e,  he  was  now 
grossly  abused  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  him  who 
taught,  ^  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Undertaken 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Christians  of  the  world — 
^that  ideal  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  which  forms 
the  centre  of  the  polemical  and  religious  life  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages'^—the  crusading  movement  was  inaugurated 
by  a  wholesale  massacre  and  persecution  first  of  £e  Jew, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Mussulman.  The  latter,  perhaps, 
had  given  just  provocation  by  his  endeavors  to  sup- 
plant the  dross  by  the  Crescent,  but  what  had  the  mof- 
fenave  and  non-proselyting  Jew  done  to  deserve  such 
acts  of  violence  and  rapine  ?  Shut  out  from  all  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  their  better  quahties, 
the  Jews  were  gradually  reduced  to  a  decUne  both  in 
duoacter  and  condition.  From  a  learned,  influential, 
•Bj}  powerful  class  of  the  community,  we  find  them,  after 


the  inauguration  of  the  Crusades,  sinking  into  misera- 
ble outcasts;  the  comm(m  prey  of  clergy,  and  nobles, 
and  burghers,  and  existing  in  a  state  worse  than  slav- 
ery itself.  The  Christians  deprived  the  Jews  even  of 
the  right  of  holding  real  estate,  and  confined  them  to 
the  narrower  channels  of  traffic  **  Their  ambition  being 
thus  fixed  upon  one  subject,  they  soon  mastered  all  the 
degrading  arts  of  accumulating  gain;  and  prohibited 
frcMDi  investing  their  gains  in  the  purchase  of  land,  they 
found  a  more  profitaUe  employment  of  it  in  lending  it 
at  usurious  interest  to  the  thoughtless  and  extravagant. 
The  effect  of  this  was  inevitable.  At  a  time  when  com- 
mercial pursuits  were  held  in  contempt,  tb«  assistance 
of  the  Jews  became  indiq)ensable  to  the  nobles,  whose 
hatred  rose  in  proportion  to  their  obligations;  and,  # 
where  there  was  the  power,  the  temptation  to  cancel  the 
debt  by  violence  became  irresistible."  A  raid  against 
the  Jews  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  a  bankrupt  noble, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Jew  had  recourse  to 
the  only  revenge  that  was  left  him  to  atone  for  this 
gross  injustice — the  exaction  of  a  more  exOTbitant  gain 
when  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  enthronement  of  Richard  I  (1189),  the  Cru- 
saden,  on  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  hesitated 
not  to  inaugurate  their  warfare  by  a  pillage  of  the  Jews, 
In  the  desperate  defence  which  the  latter  waged  against 
the  knights  of  England  in  the  castle  at  York,  finding 
resistanoe  useless,  500  of  them,  having  first  destroyed 
everything  of  value  that  belonged  to  them,  murdered 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  deprived  themselves 
of  life,  rather  than  fall  a  prey  to  Christian  warriors. 
(See  Hume,  History  ofEnglimd,)  A  like  treatment  the 
Jews  received  under  the  two  following  monarchs ;  their 
lives  and  wealth  were  protected  only  for  a  contidera- 
iion.  With  the  tyrannical  treatment  they  received  at 
the  hand  of  king  John  (q.  v.)  every  reader  of  history 
is  familiar.  Under  Henry  III  they  were  treated  still 
worse,  if  possible.  The  reign  of  Edward  I  (1272-1307) 
finally  brought  suddenly  to  a  terminus  the  miserable 
condition  of  this  people  by  a  wholesale  expulsi(»i  fnmi 
the  kingdom  (A.D.  1290),  tdVer  a  vain  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  priesthood  to  convert  them  to  CSiristianity, 
preceded,  of  course,  by  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  their 
property.  These  exiles  amounted  to  about  16,000.  They 
emigrated  mostly  to  Germany  and  France.  In  the  former 
country  the  same  sort  of  treatment  befell  them.  In  the 
Empire  they  had  to  pay  all  manner  of  iniquitous  taxes 
— body-tax,  capitation  tax,  trade  taxes,  coronation  tax, 
and  to  present  a  multitude  of  gifts,  to  moUify  the  ava- 
rice or  supply  the  necessities  of  emperor,  princes,  and. 
barons.  It  did  not  sofiSoe,  however,  to  save  them  from  the 
loss  of  their  property.  The  populace  and  the  lower  cler- 
gy also  must  be  satisfied ;  they,  too,  bad  passions  to  grat- 
ify. A  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  **  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity" was  inaugurated.  Treves,  Metz,  Cologne,  Mentz, 
Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  and  other  cities,  were  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  "  unbeUevers."  The  word  Hep 
(said  to  be  the  initials  of  HieroaoUfma  est  perdita,  Jeru- 
salem is  taken)  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  empire 
became  the  signal  for  massacre,  and  if  an  insensate 
monk  sounded  it  along  the  sU'eets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  paroxysms  of  murderous  rage.  The  choice  of  death 
or  conversion  was  given  to  the  Jews,  but  few  were 
found  wilhng  to  purchase  their  hfe  by  that  form  of  per- 
jury. Rather  than  subject  their  ofifepring  to  conver- 
sion and  such  Christian  training,  fathers  presented  their 
breast  to  the  sword  after  putting  their  children  to  death, 
and  wives  and  virgins  sought  refuge  from  the  brutality 
of  the  soldiers  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  river 
with  stones  fastened  to  their  bodies.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
Decline  cmd  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  [Harpers'  edit.], 
V,  554.)  Not  less  than  17,000  were  suppoaed  to  have 
perished  in  the  German  empire  during  these  persecu- 
tions ;  yet  those  who  survived  clung  to  the  land  that  had 
given  them  birth,  and  suffered  from  pillage  and  mal- 
treatment until  they  were  expelled  by  force — from  Vi- 
enna (A.D,  1196),  Mecklenburg  (1225),  Brealau  (1226), 
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Brandenburg  (1248),  Frankfort  (1241),  Monich  (1285), 
Nurenbiux  (1390),  Prague  (1391),  and  Ratisbon  (1476). 
The  ^  Black  Death,"  in  particular,  occasioned  a  great 
and  widespread  persecution  (1848-1350).  They  were 
murdered  and  burned  by  thousands,  and  many  even 
sought  death  amidst  the  conflagrations  of  their  syna- 
gogues. From  Switzerland  to  Silesia  the  land  was 
drenched  with  innocent  blood,  and  even  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  emperor  and  the  pope  long  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  that  were  perpetra- 
ted. When  the  race  had  almost  disappeared  from  Ger- 
many, feelings  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
his  kingdoai  caused  Charles  IV  to  concede  them  some 
privileges;  and  in  the  Golden  Bull  (1856)  the  future 
condition  of  the  Jews  was  so  clearly  pointed  out,  that  it 
prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  further  bloodshed,  though 
it  still  continued  to  leave  them  subject  to  oppression 
and  injustice.  Their  residence  was  forbidden  in  some 
places,  and  in  many  cities  to  which  they  had  access 
they  were  confined  to  certain  quarters  or  streets,  known 
as  ghettos  or  Jews'  streets  (Jttdenstratse}, 

No  better,  nay  worse,  if  possible,  was  their  condilicm 
in  France  from  the  1 1th  to  the  16th  centuries.  All  man- 
ner of  wild  stories  were  circulated  against  them :  it  was 
said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host,  and  to  con- 
temptuously stick  it  through  and  through ;  to  invei^e 
Christian  children  into  their  houses  and  murder  them ; 
to  poison  wells,  etc  They  were  also  hated  here  as  else- 
where on  plea  of  excessive  usury.  Occasionally  their 
debtors,  high  and  low,  hraitated  not  to  have  recourse  to 
what  they  called  Christian  religion  as  a  very  easy  means 
of  getting  rid  of  their  obligations.  Thus  Philippe  Au- 
gustus (1179-1223),  under  whose  rule  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  held  mortgages  of  enormous  value  on  the  estates 
of  Church  and  state  dignitaries,  simply  confiscated  the 
debts  due  to  them,  forced  them  to  surrender  the  pledges 
in  their  possession,  seized  their  goods,  and  finally  even 
banished  them  from  France ;  but  the  decree  appears  to 
have  taken  effect  chiefly  in  the  north ;  yet  in  less  than 
twenty  years  the  same  proud  but  wasteful  monarch  was 
glad  to  let  them  come  back  and  take  up  their  abode  in 
Paris.  Louis  IX  (1226-1270),  who  was  a  very  pious 
prince,  among  other  rdiffious  acts,  cancelled  a  third  of 
the  claims  which  the  Jews  had  against  his  subjects, 
**for  the  hfrwjit  of  his  souL"  An  edict  was  also  issued 
for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  their  sacred  books, 
and  we  are  told  that  at  Paris  twenty-four  carts  filled 
with  copies  of  the  Talmudy  etc,  were  consigned  to  the 
flames.  See  Talmud.  The  Jews  were  also  forbidden 
.to  hokl  social  intercourse  with  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors, and  the  munlerer  of  a  Jew,  if  he  were  a  Chris- 
tian, went  unpunished.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that 
when,  in  the  ifollowing  century,  a  religious  epidemic, 
known  as  the  Rising  of  the  Shepherds,  seized  the  com- 
mon people  m  Languedoc  and  the  central  r^ons  of 
France  (A.D.  1821),  they  indulged  in  horrible  massacres 
of  the  detested  race ;  so  horrible,  indeed,  that  in  one 
place,  Verdun,  on  the  Qaronne,  the  Jews,  in  the  mad- 
ness of  their  agony,  threw  down  their  children  to  the 
Christian  mob  fW)m  the  tower  in  which  they  were  gath- 
ered, hoping,  but  m  vain,  to  appease  the  djemoniacal  fury 
of  their  assailants.  ^  One  shudders  to  read  of  what  fol- 
lowed ;  m  whole  provinces  every  Jew  was  burned.  A  t 
Chinon  a  deep  ditch  was  dug^  an  enormous  pile  raised, 
and  1 60  o/*  both  sexes  burned  togdher  !  Yet  Christianity 
never  produced  more  resolute  martyrs ;  as  they  sprang 
into  the  place  of  torment,  they  sang  hymns  as  though 
they  were  going  to  a  wedding ;"  and,  though  "  savage 
and  horrible  as  such  self-devotion  is,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  strength  of  heart  which  it  discovers;  and, 
without  inspiration,  one  might  foretell  that,  so  long  as 
a  solitary  heart  of  this  description  was  left  to  beat,  it 
would  treasure  its  national  distinction  as  its  sole  remain- 
ing pride."  At  last,  in  1^94,  they  were  indefinitely  ban- 
ished from  France,  and Vhe  sentence  ngidly  executed 
'^see  Schmidt,  Gesch,  Frcn^creichs,  i,  504  sq.). 

^>uch  is  the  frightful  Picture  of  horrors  and  gloom 


which  the  Jews  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Itt- 
ly  offer  in  their  medieval  history.  **  Circomsaibfd  b 
their  rights  by  decrees  and  laws  of  the  ecctesiartical  ts 
well  as  civil  power,  excluded  from  all  honorable  occops- 
tions,  driven  from  place  to  place,  from  province  to  pnm 
ince,  compelled  to  subsirt  almost  exdosivdy  by  met- 
cantile  occupations  and  usury,  overtaxed  and  degrnled 
in  the  cities,  kept  in  narrow  quarters,  and  maiked  in 
their  dress  with  signs  of  contempt,  plundered  by  \tm\tm 
barons  and  penniless  princes,  an  easy  prey  to  all  parties 
during  the  civil  feuds,  again  and  again  robbed  of  tbdx 
pecuniary  claims,  owned  and  sold  as  serfs  (chaailM^ 
servants)  by  the  emperors,  butchered  by  nsobs  sod  re- 
volted peasants,  chased  by  the  monks,  and  finally  bora- 
ed  in  thousands  by  the  Crunders,  who  also  burned  thm 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  in  their  synagogues,  or  tonnenud 
by  ridicule,  abusive  sennoos,  monstroos  accosatioot  uA 
trials,  threats  and  experiments  of  conversioD.'* 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  the  dajrs  of  prospeiiiy 
to  the  Jews  lingered  longest.  As  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, they  enjoyed  in  these  countries,  whik  their  n- 
mained  under  Moorish  rule,  almost  equality  with  ibe 
Moslems.  As  in  France  under  the  CarlovingiaiiB,  so  is 
Spain  under  Saracen  rule,  their  literature  betokcM  ei 
uncommon  progress  in  civilization — a  progress  whkb 
left  far  in  the  distance  all  other  nations,  even  those  who 
professed  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  Croes.  Bat  thii 
was  especially  true  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  Acquainted 
with  the  Arabic,  they  could  easily  dive  into  the  treas- 
ures of  that  language ;  and  the  facility  with  wbidi  tb? 
Jews  mastered  all  languages  made  them  ready  JxtOB- 
preten  between  Mn^nlroan  and  Chaistian.  It  m: 
through  their  original  thinkers,  such  as  A  vicelvoii  (Ibc- 
Gebirol,  q.  v.)  and  Moses  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  that  tk 
West  became  leavened  with  Greek  and  Omental  tbooj^ 
(Lewes,  Philos.  ii,  63),  and  the  same  persecuted  and  de- 
spised race  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  instrnmesa 
whereby  the  Arabian  philosophy  was  made  effective  oa 
European  culture.  "Dans  le  monde  Musulman  cooioe 
dans  le  monde  chr^tien,"  said  the  late  professor  Hmk. 
of  Paris  {Melanges,  p.  836),  "  les  iluifs  exdus  de  h  ric 
publique,  voues  k  la  haine  et  an  mepris  par  la  religi^ 
dominante,  toujours  en  presence  des  dajigen  dcot  ks 
mena^ait  le  fanatisme  de  la  foule,  ne  troovaicBt  \k 
tranquillity  et  le  bonheur  que  dans  un  isdenient  cuoi- 
plet,  Ignore's  de  la  8ocidt4$  les  savants  Jai£i  vooai«i 
aux  sciences  un  culte  d^suit^rette.**  But  all  their  abil- 
ity', learning,  and  wealth  did  nS  long  ward  off  the  a»- 
restrained  religions  hatred  of  the  common  people,  vbo 
felt  no  need  of  culture,  and  enjoyed  no  opportuiutics  to 
borrow  money  from  them.  The  world,  which  bcf*E 
seemed  to  have  made  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  to  aDov 
them  time  to  regain  wealth  that  might  be  plnndcfrd. 
and  blood  that  might  be  poured  out  like  water,  no* 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  as  extensrf 
to  drain  the  treasures  and  the  life  of  this  devoted  ncf. 
Kingdom  after  kingdom,  and  people  after  people,  f^ 
lowed  the  dreadful  example,  and  strove  to  peal  the  JowII 
of  the  descendants  of  Israel ;  till  at  length,  what  «t 
blush  to  call  Christianity,  with  the  Inquisition  in  its 
train,  cleared  the  fair  and  smiling  provinces  of  Spain  <^ 
this  industrious  part  of  its  populatiim,  and  brcnght  i 
self-inflicted  curse  of  barrenness  upon  the  benighted  hoi. 
(MUman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii ;  comp.  Prescott,  /loni  aW  Ir- 
abeila,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii ;  Jost,  GestA.  d  IsraeRten,  vi,  75^  11^ 
184, 216, 290;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  GenHlei,p,m\ 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  continued  to  ^< 
favorable  Arom  near  the  dose  of  the  11th  century  (to 
which  time  we  traced  them  in  the  preceding  Mo- 
tion) nntil  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  tbr 
star  of  their  fortune  may  be  said  to  have  cnlminatri 
It  is  true,  the  Mohammedan  power  was  now  on  tb 
wane,  but  then  the  Christian  rulers  felt  not  yet  soffi- 
dently  well  established  in  the  peninsula  to  take  entn 
measures  against  the  Jews  (Da  Costa,  Israel  and  ^ 
Gentiles,  p.  189  sq.,  224).  A  capitation  tax  was  paid  bj 
the  numerous  synagogues,  and  presents  were  oaade  te' 
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the  iniknte)  the  nobility,  or  the  Church;  but  in  every 
other  re^)ect  the  Jews  lived  like  a  separate  nation, 
framing  and  executing  their  own  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  It  is  true  they  had  not  here  a  Beshgelu' 
iha  as  their  authority,  but  a  substitute  was  afforded 
them  in  the  **  rabbino  mayor,"  the  Jewish  magistrate, 
irho  "  exercised  his  right  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed 
bb  decrees,  which  the  king  alone  could  annul,  with  the 
royal  arms.  He  made  journeys  through  the  country 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  Jewish  afiairs,  and  inquire 
nto  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the  different  syna- 
gogues, ^e  had  under  him  a  *  vice-rabbino  mayor,'  a 
^ancellor,  a  secretary,  and  several  other  officers.  Two 
Ufferent  orders  of  rabbins,  or  judges,  acted  under  him 
n  the  towns  and  districts  of  the  kingdom."  The  first 
mportant  danger  that  threatened  them  was  in  1218, 
vhen  a  multitude  of  foreign  knights  and  soldiers  gather- 
ed together  at  Toledo  preparatory  to  a  crusade  against 
he  Moors.  The  campaign  was  to  bo  opened,  as  had 
>een  done  in  Germany,  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
lews;  but,  by  the  intervention  of  Alphonso  IX,  sur- 
lamed  the  Good,  the  attempt  was  in  a  great  measure 
lefeated,  and  the  Jews  continued  to  prosper,  after  a 
imilar  attempt  made  by  the  Ck>rtes  of  Madrid  had 
ailed,  until  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  By  this 
ime  the  general  hatred  against  the  Jews  had  spread 
tlanningly  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  as  we  have  al- 
eady  had  occasion  to  see,  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
rhich  the  black  death  caused  throughout  that  portion 
»f  the  gk>be.  They  were  now  also  in  Spain  confined  to 
>articidar  quarters  of  cities  in  which  they  resided,  and 
tttempts  were  made  for  their  conversion.  In  1250  an  in- 
titution  had  even  been  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
raining  men  to  carry  on  successfully  controversies  with 
he  Jews,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  their  conver- 
ion.  Bat  very  different  results  followed  the  bloody 
teisecntions  which  were  actually  and  successfully  inau- 
nirated  against  them  at  Seville  in  1391, 1392.  These 
rere  the  outbursts  of  priestly  and  popular  violence,  and 
>ad  no  sooner  commenced  in  that  city  than  Cordova, 
Poledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  the  island  of  Majorca 
bUowed  in  its  train ;  immense  numbers  were  murdered, 
ind  wholesale  theft  was  perpetrated  by  the  religious 
abble.  Escape  was  possible  only  through  flight  to 
iher  countries,  or  by  accepting  baptism  at  die  point 
f  the  sword,  and  the  number  of  such  enforced  converts 

0  Christianity  is  reckoned  at  no  less  than  200,000.  If 
he  persecutions  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  elsc- 
rhere  had  severely  tried  the  Jewish  race,  these  persecn- 
ions  in  Spain  completely  extinguished  all  hope  of  fur- 
her  joy,  for  they  hit,  so  to  speak,  the  very  core  of  the 
ewish  heart,  and  form  a  sad  turning-point  in  the  his- 
ory  of  the  Jews,  and  the  15th  of  March,  1391,  forms  a 
iiemorable  day  not  only  for  the  Jew,  not  only  for  the 
•paniard,  but  for  all  the  world;  it  iras  the  seed  from 
rhich  germinated  that  monster  called  the  Inquiaition 
(ir^tz,  Geach.  cL  Juden,  viii,  61  sq.)*  Daily  now  the  con- 
ition  of  this  people,  even  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Tew  worse  and  worse,  until  it  fairly  b^gars  descrip- 
ion.  A.D.  1412-1414  they  had  to  endure  another  bloody 
"iniecution  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  by  the  mid- 
ie  of  the  15th  century  we  read  of  nothing  but  perse- 
Qtion,  violent  conversion,  massacre,  and  the  tortures  of 
he  Inquisition.  "  Thousands  were  burned  alive.  '  In 
ne  year  280  were  burned  in  Seville  alone.'  Sometimes 
he  popes,  and  even  the  nobles,  shudi^red  at  the  fiend- 
ih  zeal  of  the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it,  but 
Q  vain.  At  length  the  hour  of  final  horror  came.  In 
LD.  1492,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  an  edict  for  the 
xpolsion,  within  four  months,  of  all  who  refused  to  be- 
ome  Christians,  with  the  strict  inhibition  to  take  nei- 
her  gold  nor  silver  out  of  the  country.  The  Jews  of- 
ered  an  emnrmous  sum  for  its  revocation,  and  for  a  mo- 
nent  the  sovereigns  hesitated;  but  Torquemada,  the 
Dominican  in(^^itor-general,  dared  to  compare  his  roy- 

1  master  and  mistress  to  Judas;  they  shrank  from  the 
iwful  accusation ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  most  industrious, 


the  most  thriving,  the  most  peaceable,  and  the  most 
learned  of  their  subjects— and  consequently  of  Spain  her- 
self—became irremediable."  (See  Inquistiion  in  this 
volume,  p.  601  sq.)  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  and 
most  melancholy  hour  in  their  modem  history.  It  is 
considered  by  themselves  as  great  a  calamity  as  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  800,000  (some  even  give  the 
numbers  at  650,000  or  800,000)  resolved  to  abandon  the 
country,  which  a  residence  of  seven  centuries  had  made 
almost  a  second  Judasa  to  them.  The  incidents  that 
marked  their  departure  are  heart-rending.  Almost  ev- 
ery land  was  shut  against  them.  Some,  however,  ven- 
tured into  France,  others  into  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Mo- 
rocco, in  the  last  of  which  countries  they  suffered  the 
most  frightful  privations.  Of  the  80,000  who  obtained 
an  entrance  into  Portugal  on  payment  of  eight  gold 
pennies  a  head,  but  only  for  eight  months,  to  enable 
than  to  obtain  means  of  departure  to  other  countries, 
many  lingered  after  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
and  the  poorer  were  sold  as  slavra.  In  A.D.  1495,  king 
Emanuel  commanded  them  to  quit  his  territories,  but 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  secret  order  that  all  Jewish 
children  under  14  years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their 
mothers,  retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up  as  Chris- 
tians. Agony  drove  the  Jewish  mothers  into  madness ; 
they  destroyed  their  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  threw  them  into  wells  and  rivens  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  persecutors.  Nei- 
ther were  the  miseries  of  those  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  who,  for  the  most  part,  secretly  adhered  to 
their  old  faith  {OnsgimyAfausim — "  yieldinjfto  violence, 
forced  ones")  less  dreadfuL  It  was  not  until  the  17th 
century  that  persecution  ceased.  Autos-da-fe  of  sus- 
pected converts  happened  as  late  as  A.D.  1655  (Cham- 
bers, s.  v.).    See  Mabbamos. 

6.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  restoration  of  letters 
occasioned  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  reformation  in  the  Christian  Church  opened  in  a 
certain  sense  a  somewhat  more  beneficial  sera  to  the 
Jews.  It  is  true,  they  reaped  the  benefits  of  this  trans- 
formation less  than  any  other  portion  of  European  soci- 
ety ;  "•  still,  the  prepress  of  civilization  was  silently  pre- 
paring the  way  for  greater  justice  being  done  to  this 
people ;  and  their  conduct,  in  circumstances  where  they 
were  allowed  scope  for  the  development  of  their  better 
qualities,  tended  greatly  to  the  removal  of  the  preju- 
dices that  existed  against  them."  They  found  a  friend 
in  Reuchlin  (q.  v.),  who  made  strenuous  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  preservation  of  Jewish  literature.  Lu- 
ther, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  public  career,  is  supposed 
to  have  favored  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  hy  violent 
means  (questioned  by  some ;  comp.  Qratz,  Geschichte  des 
Judai,  ix,  220  sq. ;  833  sq, ;  Etheridge,  p.  440  sq. ;  Jost, 
Geach,  des  Judenthttms  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  217) ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  all  through  Germany,  where  the  Protestant 
element,  if  imy  where,  was  strong  in  those  days,  their 
lot  actually  became  harder  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. See  below.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  Komaii 
pontiff  (Sixtus  V,  1585-90)  animated  by  a  far  more 
wise  and  kindly  spirit  towards  them  than  any  Protes- 
tant prince  of  his  time.  In  1588  he  abolished  all  the 
persecuting  statutes  of  his  predecessors,  allowed  them  to 
settle  and  trade  in  every  city  of  his  dominions,  to  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  in  respect  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  taxation,  placed  them  on  a 
footing  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  Of  course,  all  this 
was  done  for  a  consideration.  The  Jews  had  moneyy 
and  it  he  made  them  furnish  freely,  but  then  they  en- 
joyed at  least  certain  advantages  by  virtue  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

Strange  indeed  must  it  appear  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory that  one  of  the  first  countries  in  modem  days  that 
rose  above  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  grant- 
ed the  Jews  the  most  liberal  concessions,  was  a  part  of 
the  possessions  of  their  most  inveterate  enemy,  Philip 
II  of  Spain,  and  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  contril>- 
uting  to  this  change  was  the  very  instmment  selected 
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by  the  hatred  of  the  Dominicaiifl — the  bloody  Inquisi- 
tion. It  was  the  active,  energetic,  intelligent  Holland- 
er, readily  appreciating  the  bufiiness  qualifications  of  his 
Jewish  brother,  that  permitted  him  to  settle  by  his  side 
as  early  as  1603.  It  is  true,  the  Jew  did  not  enjoy  even 
in  Holland  the  rights  of  citizenship  until,  aft^  nearly 
two  hundred  years  of  trial  (1796),  he  had  been  found  the 
equal  of  his  Christian  neighbor  whenever  he  was  per- 
mitted to  exchange  the  garb  of  a  slave  for  that  of  a 
master.  It  was  Holland  that  afforded  to  the  hunted 
victims  of  a  crCiel  and  refined  fanaticism  a  resting-place 
on  which  they  could  encamp,  and  finally  enjoy  even 
equality  with  the  natives  of  the  soiL  Many  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Jews  (so  the  Jews  of  the  Danish  peninsula  are 
termed)  left  their  mother  country',  and  in  this  new  re- 
public vied  with  its  citizens  in  the  highest  qualities  of 
commercial  greatness.  Soon  came  the  Jews  of  Poland 
and  Germany  also  to  enjoy  the  special  privileges  which 
the  Dutch  stood  ready  to  administer  to  them.  Denmark 
and  Hamburg  partook  of  the  liberal  spirit,  and  there  also 
the  Jews  were  heartily  welcomed.  In  England,  also, 
they  soon  after  (1655),  by  the  success  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, gained  anew  a  foothold.  It  is  true,  they  did  not 
reaUy  obtain  public  permission  to  settle  again  in  the 
island  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1660-85),  but 
Cromwell,  it  is  generally  believed,  favored  their  admis- 
sion to  the  country,  and  no  doubt  permitted  it  quietly 
in  a  great  many  instances.  The  right  to  possess  land, 
however,  they  did  not  acquire  until  1728,  and  the  right 
of  citizenship  was  not  conferred  on  them  until  1758. 
Into  France!  also,  they  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
^  century,  admitted  again,  though,  of  course,  at  tirstTB? 
«  places  which  opened  their  gates  to  them  were  few  in- 
deed. Most  of  those  who  came  thither  were  relics  of 
that  mighty  host  of  exiles  which  had  lell  Spain  and 
Portugal  after  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  (see 
above).  They  went  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
provinces  Avignon,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  and  of  the  dt^ 
ies  among  the  first  to  bid  them  enter  were  Bayonne  and 
Bordeaux.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  finally  caused  here, 
as  elsewhere,  a  decided  change  in  their  favor  (of  which 
more  bdow).  In  Germany,  as  we  have  already  said, 
their  worth  failed  to  be  recognised.  They  were  mal- 
treated even  under  the  great  and  otherwise  liboal 
monarch,  Frederick  II;  and,  as  Prussia  (Brandenburg) 
was  even  then  in  the  vanguard  of  German  affiurs,  the 
intolerant  treatment  which  they  here  recdved  was  aped 
in  the  other  and  less  important  realms  of  the  em- 
pire. They  were  driven  out  of  Bavaria  in  1558,  out  of 
Brandenburg  in  1573,  and  similar  treatment  befeU  them 
elsewhere.  They  also  exdted  numerous  popular  tu- 
mults (as  late  even  as  1730  in  Hamburg,  of  whose  liberal 
treatment  of  the  Jews  we  spoke  above  in  connection 
with  the  Low  Countries),  and,  in  fact,  during  the  whole 
of  the  17th  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  18th  century, 
the  hardships  inflicted  on  them  by  the  German  gov- 
ernments became  positivdy  more  and  more  grievous. 
Russia  also  failed  to  treat  with  the  least  consideration 
the  Jewish  people.  Admitted  into  the  realm  by  Peter 
the  Great  (1689-1725),  they  were  expelled  from  the  em- 
pire, 35,000  strong,  in  1743  by  the  empress  Elizabeth. 
They  were,  however,  readmitted  by  the  empress  Cath- 
arine II.  The  only  other  two  countries  which  truly 
afforded  the  Jevn  protection  were  Turkey  and  Po- 
land. The  Mohammedan?,  as  we  have  ahready  had 
opportunity  to  observe,  have,  ever  since  the  decease  of 
the  founder  of  their  religion,  been  conriderate  in  their 
dealings  with  thdr  Jewish  subjects.  In  Turkey,  the 
Jews  were  at  this  period  hdd  in  higher  estimation  than 
the  conquered  Greeks;  the  latter  were  termed  teshir 
(slaves),  but  the  Jews  moruapkir  (visitors).  They  were 
permitted  to  re-establish  schools,  rebuild  synagogues^ 
and  to  settle  in  all  the  commerdal  towns  of  the  Levant. 
In  Poland,  where  they  are  to  tha  day  more  numerously 
represented  than  in  any  other  European  country,  they 
>et  a  most  favorable  reception  as  early  as  the  14th  cen- 


tury by  king  Caaimir  the  Great,  whose  fiiendAipk 
the  Jews  is  attributed  to  the  love  he  bore  a  Jeviifa  »> 
tress  of  his.  For  many  years  the  whok  trade  of  dv 
country  was  in  their  hands.  During  the  17th  and  tk 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century,  however,  ther  wcr 
much  persecuted,  and  sank  into  a  state  of  gieat  ipo- 
ranee  and  even  poverty.  The  French  Rero)ati(»- 
which,  in  i^ite  of  the  severity  and  barbarism  of  RsauEB 
intolerance,  affected  more  or  less  the  Poli^  peopk- 
also  greatly  benefited  the  Jews  of  Poland.    Se«  b^iv. 

7.  The  Modem  P«r»od.— The  appcazance  of  Mm 
Mendelssohn  (q.  v.),  the  Jewish  phikeopbe^  on  tk 
stage  of  European  history  greatly  improved  the  ttitnx^ 
the  Jews  not  only  in  Germany,  but  idl  over  Eorope.^ 
we  might  say  the  worid.  Various  other  camcR,  mo^ 
which,  especially,  the  American  and  French  lerobitMBB, 
and  the  great  European  war  of  1812-15,  also  coatobQitd 
to  this  change.  Efforts  to  ameliorate  the  coodion  of 
the  Jews,  indeed,  began  to  be  manifested  em  bdoR 
these  important  events.  In  Italy,  as  eaiif  n  1741 
Charles  of  Naples  and  Sicily  gave  to  the  Jews  tlie  rigiil 
to  resettle  in  his  kingdom,  with  the  privilegei  of  br- 
stricted  oommore.  In  England  we  notice  as  eari^  m 
1758  a  Jews'  Naturalization  Bill  pass  the  booses  of  Fk> 
liam^it,  and  in  Anuria  the  emperor  Franca  pdi^ 
his  celebrated  toleration  edict,  which  gave  theJma 
comfortable  standing  in  his  dominiMis,  in  1782.  Wtfi 
this  last  date  virtually  opens  the  new  sera. 

The  low  ebb  to  which  Babbinism  had  sunk  dxwttk 
middle  of  the  18th  century  made  a  Jewidi  Bdonatka 
not  only  possible,  but  neoessazy.  In  the  preoediBg  co- 
turies,  before  and  even  after  the  ChriatiaD  Befomttft 
again  and  again  ftdse  Meanaha  bad  come  fonrariad 
sought  to  impose  tbemsdves  upon  the  nnfortunate  ksdn 
as  embassadcmi  firom  on  high  to  amdiorate  their  coedi- 
tion,  and  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  {nrophctSL  SeeSArat- 
THAi  Zkwi  ;  Chasidim  ;  Jacob  FRAifK.  The  {Nflfile.ii 
thdr  forlorn  condition,  had  gravitated  with  their  ta^ 
era,  and  had  fallen  deep  in  the  slough  of  ignoraace  bA 
superstition.  No  man  was  better  qualified  to  laitt  tiK* 
up  fh>m  this  low  estate,  and  trantfonn  the  Jewisb  nt 
into  a  higher  state,  than  the  ^  third  Moao,"  vho-^ 
in  Germany  (m  1729),  an  ardent  disdple  of  the  sot 
Moses  of  the  12th  century  [see  MAi]io2in>Es],  tk  tf- 
sociate  of  the  master  minds  of  Germany  d'the  Ivt  li^ 
of  the  Irai  century,  and  (he  boeom  friend  of  Uaai$' 
eminently  possessed  evefv  quality  necrasary  to  cfx^ 
tute  a  leader  and  a  guide;  and  it  ia  to  Moeet  Mck^ 
sohn  that  pre-eminently  bdong  the  honor  and  gl«T  d 
having  transformed  the  Jewi^  race  all  over  the  ^f^ 
to  a  position  of  equaUty  with  their  feUow-beiagi  rf  *« 
Christian  faith,  not  only  mentally  and  maaSfyM^ 
litically  also.  It  is  true  the  change  was  akmly  ww^ 
and  there  is  even  yet  much  to  be  accomplished.  StHL 
in  Germany,  thereis  hardly  an  avenue  of  teflBpool  fe- 
suit  in  whidi  the  Jew  is  not  found  oocupyiog  ^  ^ 
positions.  In  the  rostrum  of  the  best  German  uniTjis- 
ties  he  is  largely  represented;  on  the  bench,  1bW« 
great  the  obstades  that  might  seem  to  bar  him  tK^ 
promotion,  he  has  secured  the  most  hooonbte  £>Ui^ 
tions.  As  ph^'ddans,  the  Jews  are  among  the  elite  a 
the  profesdon;  and  so  in  all  the  other  Tocatioai  of  ^ 
they  have  proved  that  th^  are  worthy  of  the  tni^  i** 
posed  in  them.  The  country  in  Europe,  howei«.  ^ 
which  the  Jew  holds  the  highest  social  pootia  b 
France.  There  N^pdeon,  in  1606,  oonfened  npoa  thssi 
many  privileges,  and  they  have  since  entered  the  h^ 
est  ofilces  in  the  government,  in  the  army,  and  os^* 
At  present  they  enjoy  like  privileges  in  England  «J» 
The  progrte  in  removing  "  Jewish  disabilitie*'  *■ 
rather  slow,  but  it  was  finally  effected  m  1^*'^ 
the  Jew  was  admitted  to  Parliament  In  HoQffi^  ^ 
Belgium  all  restrictioiis  were  sw^t  away  by  tht  R^ 
lution  of  1880.  In  Rusda,  which  contains  f^f^ 
thirds  of  the  Jewish  pofmlation  of  Enrae,  ihetr  at^ 
tion  has  been  very  variable  since  th Apediif?  o(  ^ 
present  century.    In  1805  and  1809  tha  eBopeior  iltx- 
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and^  issued  decrees  granting  them  liberty  of  trade  and 
commeroe,  bat  the  barbarons  Nicholas  deprived  them  of 
tU  these,  and  treated  them  quite  inhumanly,  especially 
in  Poland,  where  they  were  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  Revolutionists.    Since  the  accession  of  Alex- 
uuier  II  their  condition  has  been  improving,  and  there 
is  reason  to  hope  for  still  further  amelioration  of  their 
circumstances.     In  Italy  they  were  subject,  more  or  less, 
to  intolerance  and  oppression  until  the  dethronement  of 
the  papal  power.    Since  the  establishment  of  a  united 
kingdom  l^ey  enjoy  there  the  same  high  privileges  as 
in  France.    In  Spain,  too,  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  so  lately  remodelled  into  a  monarchy, 
brought  "glad  tidings"  to  the  Jews.    They  had  suffer- 
ed under  the  yoke  of  Romanism  the  general  fate  of  the 
heretic;  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  the 
estaUishment  of  a  popular  government,  at  once  secured 
for  all  re%ious  toleration,  and  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tauied  that  Spain  contains  many  adherents  to  the  Jew- 
ish faith  among  the  attendants  of  the  Romish  service. 
In  Denmark  they  were  granted  equality  with  other  na- 
tives in  1814.   In  Norway  they  were  excluded  until  1860, 
and  in  Sweden  their  freedom  is  as  yet  limited.    In  Aus- 
tria, as  in  other  countries  where  Roman  Catholicism  has 
so  long  swayed  the  sceptre  with  mediieval  barbarity,  the 
politi^  changes  of  late  years  have  placed  the  Jew  on 
an  equality  with  his  Christian  neighbor,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  higher  positions  of  the  state  are  filled  by  Jews. 
Our  notice  of  their  condition  in  other  countries  (aside 
Irom  the  United  States  of  America,  for  which  see  no- 
tice below)  must  be  necessarily  brief  on  account  of 
our  limited  space.     In  Turkey,  in  spite  of  the  exaction 
of  pashas,  the  insolence  of  janizaries,  and  the  miseries 
ofwar,  they  are  quite  numerous  and  thriving.     In  Pal- 
estine, where  they  are  rapidly  increasing,  they  are  very 
poor,  and  depend  mainly  on  their  European  brethren 
for  assistance.    See  Jbrusalbm.    In  Arabia  their  num- 
ber is  small,  and  they  enjoy  much  independence.     In 
Persia  they  are  quite  numerous,  but  their  condition 
is  rather  pitiable.    They  exist  also  in  Afghanistan,  a 
country  whose  importance  will  now  be  more  realized 
ttnce  the  occupation  of  Turkistau  (June,  1871)  by  Rus- 
sia leaves  Afghanistan  the  only  independent  country 
separating  the  Russian  empire  iJN>m  the  wealth  of  India. 
The  Jews  here  thrive  as  traffickers  between  Cabul  and 
China.    Jews  are  likewise  found  in  India  and  Cochin- 
China,  where  they  are  both  agriculturists  and  artisans; 
is  a  flourishing  colony  in  Surinam ;  in  Bokhara,  where 
they  possess  equal  rights  with  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  are  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals ; 
in  Tartary  and  China,  where,  however,  their  number  is 
believed  not  to  be  adequately  known.    In  Africa,  also, 
they  exist  in  large  numbers;  especially  numerous  are 
they  all  along  the  North- African  coast,  where,  indeed, 
they  have  had  communities  for  perhaps  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  which  were  largely  re-enforced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  Spanish  persecutions.    They  are 
numerous  in  Fez  aiid  Morocco,  are  found  in  small  num- 
bers in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  more  numerous  in  Abyssinia, 
and  it  is  ascertained  that  they  have  even  made  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  Africa;  they  exist  in  Sudan,  and 
are  also  found  further  south.    America,  too,  has  invited 
their  spirit  of  enterprise.     In  the  United  States,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  they  enjoy  absolute  liberty.     (See,  for 
further  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  our 
country,  the  article  Judaism.)     They  have  been  in 
Brazil  since  1625,  and  in  Cayenne  since  1639,  and  are 
also  settled  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  entire  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  is  reckoned 
variously  at  between  3^  and  15  millions.  Chambers, 
taking  the  former  estimate,  distributes  them  as  follows : 
about  1,700,000  to  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Pnissian 
Poland,  about  600,000  to  Germany,  about  240,000  to 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  about  200,000  to  Galicia, 
about  300,000  to  Turkev,  about  47,000  to  Italy,  about 
30,000  to  Great  Britain;  Asia,  about  138,000;  Africa, 
about  6O4/)00 ;  and  America,  about  30,000.    We  are  in- 
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clined  to  estimate  the  number  of  Jews  to  be  no  less  than 

»ix  millions,  and  of  these  give  to  Europe  about  4,000,000, 

and  to  the  United  States  of  America  about  500,000.    The 

estimate  of  Chambers  for  the  United  States  might  be 

more  accurately  adopted  as  the  census  of  the  city  of 

New  York  only.    The  f/andbuch  der  Vtrgldchendm  Sta- 

iistik  by  G.  von  Kolb  (Leipzig,  1868)  gives  the  following 

as  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  countries  named : 

Germany 478,000  Denmark 4,200 

Austria 1,124,000!  Sweden 1,000 

Great  Britain 40,000iGreec« 600 

France 80,000  European  Tnrkey . .  70,000 

European  Russia... 2,277,000  Asiatic  Turkey  and 

Italy 20,200     Syria 52,000 

Portugal 8,000  Morocco  and  North 


AlVica 610,000 

BastemAsia 600,800 

America. 400,000 


Switzerland 4,200 

Belgium 1,000 

Neinerlauds 64,000 

Luxemburg 1,000 

See  Jost,  Geschichte  d,  IsraeUtm  (since  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees)  (Berlin,  1820-29,  9  vols.  8vo),  his  Neuere 
Gesdu  (BerL  1846-7,  8  vols.  8vo),  and  also  his  Gesch,  d, 
Judenihunu  u,  s.  Sektm  (Leipzig,  1867-9, 3  vols.  8vo) ; 
GrUtz,  Gesck,  d,  Juden  (vol.  iii-xi ;  vols,  i  and  ii,  treating 
of  the  earliest  period  of  Jewbh  histor}',  have  not  yet 
made  their  appearance) ;  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews 
(London  and  N.Tork,  new  edit.,  revised  and  augmented, 
1869-70, 3  vols.  sm.  8vo) ;  Geiger,  Judmthum  v,  s,  Getch. 
(Lpz.  1864-5, 2  vols.  8vo);  Dessauer,  Gesclu  d,  Israeliten 
(Leipzig,  1845) ;  Da  Costa,  Isrciel  and  the  GeniUes  (Lond. 
1850, 12mo) ;  Kaiserling,  Gesch,  der  Juden  in  Portugal 
(Lpz.  1859, 8vo) ;  Morgoliouth, //is/or^  o/Jeies  in  Great 
Britain  (Lond.  1851, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  Capefigue,  Jfist.philot, 
des  Jit\fs  (Par.  1838) ;  Depping,  Z^«Ju{/4  dam  le  moyen- 
dge  (Paris,  1834) ;  Etheridge,  Jntrod,  to  Heh,  Literature, 
(Loud.  1856, 12mo) ;  Haller,  De$  Jv\f8  en  France  (Paris, 
1845) ;  Bedanide,  Lea  Juifa  en  France,  en  Jtalie  et  en 
Espagne  (Paris,  1859) ;  Smucker,  Hiat,  of  Modem  Jewa 
(N.  Y.  1860) ;  Beer,  Geach,  Lekren  u,  Meinung,  der  Juden 
(Lpz.  1826,  8vo) ;  Jenks  (William),  History  of  the  Jewa 
(Boet  1847, 12mo) ;  Mills,  BrUiah  Jewa,  their  ReUguma 
Ceremoniea  (Loncl  1862) ;  Ockley,  History  of  the  present 
Jewa  (translated  from  the  Italian  of  Jeh.  Arj.  da  Medi- 
na, Lond.  1650) ;  Schimding,  Die  Juden  in  Oeaterreich, 
Preusaen  und  Sachsen  (Lpz.  1842);  Toway,  Anglia  Ju- 
daica  (Oxf.  1788);  Benjamin,  Eight  Years  in  Aaia  and 
Africa  (Hanover,  1859);  Finn,  Sephardim,  or  Hiatory 
of  the  Jewa  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (London,.  1841,  8vo; 
reviewed  in  Brit,  and  For,  Rev,  1842,  p.  459  sq.) ;  Brit, 
and  For,  Rev.  1837,  p.  402  sq. ;  Lond.  Quarterly  Review, 
xxxviii,  114  sq.;  Christian  Examiner,  1848,  p.  48  sq.; 
1830,  p.  290  sq. ;  North  Am,  Rev,  1881,  p.  234  sq.  The 
work  of  Basnage  (Hist,  de  la  Religion  des  Ju\fa  depuis 
JesuS'Christ  jusqu'a  priseni  (Haag,  1716, 15  vols.  8vo) 
was  compiled  from  second-hand  sources,  and  so  teems 
with  errors  and  unjust  statements  towards  Jews  that  we 
can  hardly  advise  its  perusal  to  any  who  seek  accuracy 
and  erudition.  For  the  reUgioua  viewa,  etc,  of  the  Jews, 
see  Judaism.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Jew,  THE  WANDERDfa  While  the  tradition  ob- 
tained in  the  Christian  Church  that  the  *^  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved"  should  not  die  (John  xxi,  23),  we  fhid  as  a 
counterpart  the  tradition  of  an  enemy  of  the  Redeemer, 
whom  remorse  condemned  to  ceaseless  wanderings  until 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  This  tradition  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  has,  like  other  traditions,  undergone 
various  changes.  The  first  Christian  writer  by  whom 
we  find  it  mentioned  is  the  Benedictine  chronicler  Mat- 
theus  Parisius  (f  1259).  According  to  the  account  he 
gives  in  his  Hiatoria  Major — an  account  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  received  from  an  Armenian  bishop,  to 
whom  the  Wandering  Jew  had  himself  told  it — his  his- 
tory was  as  follows :  His  name  was  Cartaphilua,  and  he 
was  door-keeper  of  the  palace,  in  the  employ  of  Pilate. 
When  the  Jews  dragged  Jesus  out  of  the  palace,  after 
his  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  the  door-lLeepear 
struck  him,  saying  mockingly,  *<  Go  on,  Jesus,  go  faster ; 
why  dost  thou  linger  ?"  JesuS  turned  around  sternly, 
and  said,  '*  I  am  going,  but  thou  shalt  remain  waiting 
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antil  I  retam.**  The  door-keeper  was  then  about  thirty 
years  old ;  but  since,  whenever  he  reaches  his  hundredth 
year,  a  sudden  faintness  overcomes  him,  and  when  he 
awakes  from  his  swoon  he  finds  himself  returned  to  the 
age  he  was  at  the  time  the  Lord  pronounced  his  punish- 
ment. Cartaphilus  was  baptized  with  Ananias  under 
the  name  oi  Joseph^  which  caused  him  afterwards  to  be 
confounded  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  As  a  Christian, 
he  led  a  life  of  strict  penitence,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
forgiveness.  The  scene  of  action  of  this  Wandering 
Jew  is  in  the  East — namely,  Armenia. 

llic  tradition  of  the  West  is  somewhat  different 
Here  we  find  him  first  mentioned  in  the  16th  century, 
under  the  name  of  A  hasuenu^  and  he  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  1547  in  Hamburg,  then  in  Dantzig  and  in 
other  cities  of  Germany,  and  in  other  countries  also. 
Dr.  Paul  us,  of  Eizen,  bishop  of  Schleswig — the  story 
goes — heard  him  relate  his  history  as  follows :  Ahasue- 
rus  was  a  shoemaker  in  Jerusalem  during  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  one  of  the  loudest  in  crying  "  Crucify  him." 
When  Jesus  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  ho  passed 
before  the  shoemaker's  house.  Tired  vrith  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  Saviour  leaned  against  the  porch  for 
rest ;  but  the  shoemaker,  who  stood  at  his  door  with  a 
child  in  his  arms,  bade  him  harshly  move  on  (according 
to  some  he  even  struck  him),  when  Christ,  turning 
round  and  looking  severely  at  him,  said, "  I  shall  stay 
and  rest,  but  thou  shalt  move  on  until  the  last  day." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  centur}'  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th,  the  tradition  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
in  England,  changed  to  the  original  Eastern  account. 
A  stranger  made  his  appearance  claiming  to  be  an  offi- 
cer of  the  upper  council  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  had 
done  what  was  generally  attributed  to  Cartaphilus — 
namely,  had  struck  Jesus  as  the  latter  left  Pilate^s  pal- 
ace, and  said  to  him, "Go,  move  on;  why  dost  thou 
yet  linger  here?*'  The  English  universities  sent  their 
ablest  professors  to  questionshim.  He  proved  himself 
able  to  answer  them  all;  he  related  a  great  deal  con- 
cerning the  apostles,  as  also  about  Mohammed,  Tamer- 
lane, Soliman,  etc,  all  of  whom  he  professed  to  have 
known  personally;  he  knew  all  the  dates  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  Crusades,  etc  Some  considered  him 
an  impostor  or  a  visionary,  while  others  believed  him. 

Whether  the  allegory  of  Ahasuerus,  or  this  ever-rest- 
less being,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  type  of  the  anti- 
Christian  spirit  .of  scepticism,  or  whether,  in  a  more 
concrete  sense,  it  is  meant  to  typify  the  ever-wandering, 
homeless,  yet  still  unchanged  Jewish  people,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  critics  to  decide.  We  will  only  add  that  this 
fanciful  tradition  has  become  the  theme  for  a  great 
number  of  works  of  imagination.  It  has  been  worked 
up  into  songs,  as  by  Schubert,  Schlegel,  etc ;  into  epics, 
as  by  Julius  Mdsen,  Nich.  Lenaw,  etc :  into  dramas,  as 
by  Klingemann.  French  writers  also  have  used  it; 
Edgar  Quinet  and  Beranger  have  composed  songs  on 
the  Wandering  Jew.  But  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tion to  which  this  legend  has  given  rise  is  Eugene  Sue's 
novcd.  The  Wandering  Jew  (^Le  Ju\f  errant^  Paris,  1844). 
See  Dr.  J.  G.  Th.  Griisse,  Sage  r.  ewigen  Juden,  historuch 
enttcickelt  (Dresden  u.  Leipz.  1844, 8vo) ;  Herzog,  Real- 
JCncgklopddie,  vii,  181  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jewel  is  the  representative  in  the  A.V.of  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  the  original :  t5T3  (ne'zem,  a  ring)^  a  nose-ring 
(l*rov.  xi,  22 ;  Isa.  iii,  21 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  12 ;  e%'erywhere  else 
rendered  "  ear-ring,"  Gen.  xxiv,  22,  80, 47 ;  see  Jerome 
on  Ezek.  ad  loc ;  Hartmann's  Nebrderin,  ii,  166 ;  iii, 
205),  or  an  ear-ring  (Gen.  xxxv,  4 ;  Exod.  xxxii,  2, 3) ; 
elsewhere  without  specifying  the  part  of  the  person  on 
which  it  was  worn  (Judg.  viii,  24-26 ;  Exod.  xxxv,  32 ; 
Job  xlii,  11 ;  Prov.  xxv,  12;  Hos.  u,  15).  "^bn  (c*a/t', 
80  called  as  being  polished),  a  necklace  or  trinket  (Cant 
vii,  1 ;  "  ornament,"  Prov.  xxv,  12),  and  n^bn  (chelgah'y 
fem.  of  preced.),  a  necklace  or  female  ornament  (Hos.  ii, 
**).  ^\>^  (*«'»'»  an  implement  or  vessel  of  any  kind),  an 
:^c  of  silver-ware  or  other  precious  materiel  ((icn. 


xxiv,  58;  Exod. iii, 22;  xi,2;  xii,35;  Num1xxzvi,SQi 
51 ;  1  Sam,  vi,  8,  15 ;  Job  xxviii.  17 ;  I*rov.  xx,  15),  m 
any  elegant  trappings  or  piece  of  finery  in  dress  (Isil  bd, 
10;  Ezek.  xvi,  7,  89;  xxiii,  16),  elsewhere  ronkfed 
"  vessel,"  etc  niSD  {segullah',  propertg)^  werith  <f 
treasure  (MaL  iii,  17 ;  elsewhere  usually  **  peculiar  treas- 
ure," Exod.  xix,  5 ;  Psa.  cxxxv,  4,  etc.).  See  Deess; 
Precious  Stone;  etc 

JeweU,  John,  a  learned  Engli^  writer  and  UdK^ 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  English  Protestant  Qiorc^ 
was  bom  May  24, 1522,  at  Buden,  in  the  coont}'  of  DeT> 
on,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degiee 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1541,  became  a  noted  tutor,  tnd 
was  soon  after  chosen  lecturer  on  rhetoric  in  his  odkge. 
He  had  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  BefamtatiGo, 
and  inculcated  them  upon  his  pupils.,  though  it  bad  to 
be  done  privately  till  the  accession  of  king  Edward  tbe 
Sixth,  which  took  place  in  1546,  when  he  made  a  poUie 
declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered  into  a  dose  fneoA- 
ship  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  visiting  Oxford  riwEt 
thb  time.     On  the  accession  of  queen  Haiy  in  1533.1k 
was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  rage  of  the  storm  tba 
raised  against  the  ReformaHon ;  he  was  obliged  to  iee, 
and,  after  encountering  many  difiiculties,  jdned  tk 
English  exiles  at  Frankfort,  in  the  second  year  of  qaeiB 
Mary's  reign,  and  here  made  a  public  recantation  of  bii 
forced  subscription  to  the  popish  doctrines.    He  tba 
went  to  Strasburg,  and  afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  be 
resided  with  Peter  MartjT.     He  returned  to  Englacd 
in  1559,  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  and  in  tbe 
following  year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salia^nrr. 
He  now  preached  and  wrote  anew  in  favor  of  the  Kd"- 
ormation,  and  sought  in  evcr}^  way  to  extinguish  sr 
attachment  stUl  remaining  for  the  Roman  Catbc&s. 
It  was  at  this  rime,  after  more  than  twenty  years  5pect 
in  researches,  that  he  published  his  famous  Apolcgitifni 
Ecclesia  AngHcana  (translated  into  six  diflfcrent  ta- 
guages,  and  into  English  by  lady  Bacon  [wife  of  tbe 
councillor],  under  the  title.  An  Apology  or  JxArer  « 
defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  1662,  4to).    Bot  fcis 
watchful  and  laborious  manner  of  life  impaired  bis 
health,  and  brought  him  quickly  to  tbe  grave.   Hf 
died  at  Monkton  Farley  Sept,  22, 1571 .     "  He  was  a  picl- 
ate  of  great  learning,  piety,  and  moderation ;  inrprotcb- 
able  in  his  private  life ;  extremely  genercus  and  chario- 
ble  to  the  poor,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  his  doors  alw^  stff^ 
open.    He  was  of  a  pleasant  and  aflbble  tempo',  modest, 
meek,  and  temperate,  and  a  great  master  of  his  pasooL 
His  memory  was  naturally  strong  and  retentive,  bitf  be 
is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  it  by  art,  insomocb  tb£ 
marveUous  things  are  related  of  it  by  his  biogrspbaii* 
The  writings  of  bishop  Jewell,  which  are  chiefly  croirp- 
versial,  are  greatly  valued  even  in  our  day,  and  m 
freely  used  in  two  departments  of  Church  controvcrsv— 
on  the  question  between  the  Church  of  England  txA  tbe 
Church  of  Rome,  and  on  the  question  req>ecting  tbe  de- 
votional sentiments  of  the  English  Protestant  fatbcn 
Besides  his  Apology,  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  Thomas  lUr- 
ding  (q.  v.),  A  Defence  of  the  Apology  (1565  and  156?, 
folio),  the  reading  of  which  was  oUigatory  in  aQp*^ 
ishes  until  the  time  of  Charies  I : — A  View  of  a  seditka 
Bull  sent  into  England  by  Pope  Pius  K  m  1 569  >-A  Trro- 
tise  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Lond.  1582, 8\o)'^—An  £^ 
position  of  the  ttco  Epistles  to  the  Thcasalomans:-~A 
Treatise  on  the  Sacraments  (Lond.  1588,  8vo);  beadcs 
several  sermons  and  contmvernal  tieatisrai     Hb  wvcfct 
were  collected  and  published  in  one  folio  volume  (Ln^ 
1609, 1611, 1631, 1711 ;  recent  ediUons,  Camh.  1845-5PJ 
vols.  sm.  fol. ;  Oxf.  1847, 1848, 8  vols.  8vo).    See  fnSe. 
Church  Hist.  ,•  Burnet,  Hist,  if  Reformation;  h.  Haa- 
frey,  Life  of  John  JeweU  (1578) ;  Hoefer,  Awr.  Biog,  Off. 
xxvi,710;  Allibone,I>t<:/.  ofAutk.  i,  967;  Wood.^/i^ 
nte  Oxon,  voL  i  (see  Index) ;  Chas.  Webb  le  Baa.  Ufi  *f 
Bishop  JeweU  (1885) ;  Middleton,  Reformers,  iii,  8&2  sq- 
(J.H.W.) 

Jewess  (^loviaia),  h  woman  of  Hebrew  birth,  wiib- 
out  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts  xvi,  1 ;  scxir,  24).    It  i> 
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Applied  in  the  fonner  passage  to  Eunice,  the  mother  of 
Timothy;  who  was  unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin 
(oomp.  2  Tim.  iii,  15),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the 
wife  of  Felix  and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. — Smith. 
See  Jew. 

Jewett,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ret,  was  bom  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1789.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  converted,  commenced 
preaching  the  year  following,  and  travelled  a  circuit  by 
direction  of  a  presiding  elder.  In  1808  he  joined  the 
New  York  Annual  Conference.  His  ministaial  labors 
were  uninterrupted  from  1807  to  1851,  a  period  of  forty- 
four  years,  during  nineteen  of  which  he  held  the  office 
of  presiding  elder.  His  appointments  were  Middletown, 
Conn.;  Poughkeepde,  New  York  City,  and  ftom  1832  on 
the  Hudson  River,  White  Plains,  Newburgh,  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  Rhinebeck  districts.  The  last  six  years  of 
his  life  he  sustained  to  the  Conference  a  superannuated 
relation.  As  a  man,  Mr.  Jewett  possessed  many  estima- 
ble traits  of  character.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  distin- 
^^hed  for  a  marked  decision  and  firmness  of  character. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  simple,  and  eminently  prac- 
tical As  a  pastor,  he  was  wise,  diligent,  faithful,  and 
anosually  successful,  leaving  behind  him,  wherever  he 
went,  a  holy  influence.  As  a  presiding  elder,  he  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  brethren.  He 
died  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1857.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Jewett,  'William  D.,  a  Alethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  about  1788;  was  con- 
verted in  1811;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821,  and 
preached  much,  and  was  ordained  deacon  previous  to 
entering  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1830;  was  superan- 
nnated  in  1845,  and  died  at  Huron,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10, 1855. 
llr.  Jewett  was  a  man  of  "unobtrusive  piety,  and  a  pat- 
tern of  ministerial  fidelity."  He  labored  with  all  faith- 
fulness and  love  until  his  strength  failed  him.  At  death 
he  led  his  property,  about  $3000,  to  the  Bible  and  MLs- 
sionary  societies,  and  the  superannuated  brethren  of  his 
own  Conferencc^Af tfw/M  of  Cmf,  vi,  102.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Jewish  Clov^aTicoc))  of  or  belonging  to  Jews:  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  Rabbinical  legends  against  which 
the  apostle  Paul  warns  his  younger  brother  (Tit.  i,  14). 
—Smith.    Sec  Jkw. 

JEWISH  CHRISTIANS.    See  Judaizers. 

Jew'ry  ni"?>  Yehud'y  Chald.,  Dan.v,  13,  kst  clause; 
"Jodica"  in  Ezra  v,  8;  elsewhere  "Judah;**  'loviaXa, 
Lnke  xxiii,  5;  John  vii,  1;  elsewhere  "Judiea**),  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  L  e.  the  kingdom  of  Juuaii,  later 
JuDJSA,  "Jewry**  also  occurs  frequently  in  the  A.V. 
of  the  Apocrypha  (lE8dr.i,32;  ii,4;  iv,40;  v,7,8,67; 
vi,  1;  vUi,  81 ;  ix,  3;  Bel  33;  2  Mace,  x,  24). 

Jews.    See  Jew. 

Jeiani'ah  (Jer.  xl,  8 ;  xUi,  1).    See  Jaazaniait,  4. 

Jes'ebel  (Hebrew  Iie^hel^  ^5!^^?,  mt-cokabUed,  q.  d. 
«Xoxoc,  compare  Plato,  p.  249;  Lat.  Agnea,  I  e.  wtada^ 
chaste;  an  appropriate  female  name,  remarks  Gesenius, 
and  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  character  of  Ahab*s 
queen;  com^  ItabeUa;  Sept 'Ic^a/JtX ;  N. T.  "It^a/J^X, 
Rev.  ii,  20 ;  Joseph.  'la^ejSiXtc,  >4  iK.  ix,  6, 4 ;  Vulg.  Jez- 
«W),the  consort  of  Ahab,king  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi, 
81),  WIS  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  (q.  v.),  king  of  Tyre 
ttd  Sidon,  and  originally  a  priest  of  Astarte  (Josephus, 
ApvMy  i,  18).  This  unsuitable  alliance  proved  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  for  Jezebel  induced 
ker  weak  husband  not  oidy  to  connive  at  her  introducing 
the  worship  of  her  native  idols,  but  eventually  to  be- 
eome  himself  a  worshipper  of  them,  and  to  use  all  the 
neans  in  his  power  to  esteblish  them  in  the  room  of 
the  God  of  Israel  The  worship  of  the  golden  calves, 
^l»ich  previously  existed,  was,  however  mistakenly,  in- 
:  tended  in  honor  of  Jehovah ;  but  this  was  an  open  alien- 
ation from  him,  and  a  taming  aside  to  foreign  and 
I  ttiange  gods,  which,  indeed,  were  no  gods  (but  see  Vat- 
«,fiat  7%«)Z.  1,406).  Most  of  the  particulars  of  thU 
wdbot  apparently  highly-gifled  woman's  conduct  have 


been  related  in  the  notices  of  Aiiab  and  Elijaii.  Froin 
the  course  of  her  proceedings,  it  would  appear  that  she 
grew  to  hate  the  Jewish  system  of  law  4nd  religion  on 
account  of  wliat  must  have  seemed  to  her  its  intoler- 
ance and  its  anti-social  tendencies.  She  henoe  sought 
to  put  it  down  by  all  the  means  she  could  command ; 
and  the  imbecility  of  her  husbana  ^  ^  to  have  made 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  subservient  tt»  .^er  designs. 
The  manner  in  which  she  acquired  and  used  her  power 
over  Ahab  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  matter  of  Naboth, 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  other  affairs  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  brings  out  her  true  character,  and  dis- 
plays the  nature  of  her  influence.  B.C  cir.  897.  When 
she  found  him  puling,  like  a  spoiled  child,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  Naboth  to  gratify  him  by  selling  him  his 
patrimonial  vineyard  for  a  '^  garden  of  herbs,"  she  taught 
him  to  look  to  her,  to  rely  upon  her  for  the  aocom- 
plbhment  of  his  wishes;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  im- 
pression, more  perhaps  than  from  savageness  of  temper, 
she  scrupled  not  at  murder  under  the  abused  forms  of 
law  and  religion  (1  Kings  xxi,  1-29).  She  had  the  re- 
ward of  her  unscrupulous  decisiveness  of  character  in 
the  triumph  of  her  policy  in  Israel,  where,  at  last,  there 
were  but  7000  people  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 'to 
Baal,  nor  kissed  their  hand  to  his  image.  Nor  was  her 
success  confined  to  Israel;  for  through  Athaliah  —  a 
daughter  after  her  own  heart— who  was  married  to  the 
son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  same  policy  pre- 
vailed for  a  time  in  Judah,  after  Jezebel  hersdf  had  per- 
ished and  the  house  of  Ahab  had  met  its  doom.  It 
seems  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jezebel  main- 
tained considerable  ascendency  over  her  son  Jchoram ; 
and  her  measures  and  misconduct  formed  the  principal 
charge  which  Jehu  cast  in  the  teeth  of  that  unhappy 
monarch  before  he  sent  forth  the  arrow  that  «lew 
him.  The  last  effort  of  Jezebel  was  to  intimidate  Jehu 
as  he  passed  the  palace  by  warning  him  of  the  eventual 
rewards  of  even  successful  treason.  It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  woman  that,  even  in  this  terrible 
moment,  when  she  knew  that  her  son  was  slain,  and 
must  have  felt  that  her  power  had  departed,  she  dis- 
played herself,  not  with  rent  veil  and  dishevelled  hair, 
"  but  tired  her  head  and  painted  her  eyes'*  before  she 
looked  out  at  the  window.  The  eunuchs,  at  a  word 
from  Jehu,  having  cast  her  down,  she  met  her  death  be- 
neath the  wall  [see  Jehu]  ;  and  when  afterwards  the 
new  monarch  bethought  him  that,  as  "a  king's  daugh- 
ter," her  corpse  should  not  be  treated  with  disrespect, 
nothing  was  found  of  her  but  the  p^M  of  her  hands 
and  the  soles  of  her  feet :  the  dogs  Wm  eaten  all  the 
rest  (1  Kings  xvi,  31;  xviii,4,18,19;  xxi,  5-25;  2  Kings 
ix,  7, 22, 80-37).     B.C.  883.— Kitto. 

The  luune  of  Jezebel  appears  anciently  (as  in  modem 
times)  to  have  become  proverbial  for  a  wicked  terma^ 
gant  (comp.  2  Kings  ix,  22),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  prob- 
ably used  in  Rev.  ii,  20,  where,  instead  of  "  that  woman 
Jezebel"  (rffv  ywaUa  'U^a(3riX\  many  editors  prefer 
the  reading  "  thy  wife  Jezebel"  (n)v  ywaiKd  eov  'UZ' 
a/3A),  i.  e.  of  the  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Thyatira, 
who  seems  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  a  public  teach- 
er, althou^  herself  as  corrupt  in  doctrine  as  in  prac- 
tice. In  this  address  to  the  representative  of  the 
Church  she  is  called  hb  wife,  L  e.  one  for  whose  char- 
acter and  conduct,  as  being  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion over  which  he  had  charge,  he  was  responsible,  and 
whom  he  should  have  taken  care  that  the  Church  had 
long  since  repudiated.  Her  proper  name  is  probably 
withheld  through  motives  of  delicacy.  We  need  hot 
suppose  that  she  was  literally  guilty  of  licentiousness, 
but  only  that  she  disseminated  and  acted  upon  such  cor- 
rupt reUgious  principles  as  made  her  resemble  the  idol- 
atrous wife  of  Ahab  in  her  public  influence.  (See  Ja- 
blonski,  Di$8.  de  Jezabele  Tkyatirmor,  pseudo^trophet- 
essoy  Frankf.  1739 ;  Stuart's  Comment,  ad  loc.)  Otheia, 
however,  maintain  a  more  literal  interpretation  of  tho 
passage  (see  Clarke  and  Alford,  ad  loc.).  SeeNicoi-Ai- 
tan. 
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Jezelus  (UZfl^os),  the  Gnecized  fonn  (in  the 
Apocrypha)  of  the  name  of  two  Jews  whose  sons  are 
•aid  to  have  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra;  but  a 
oompariaon  with  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  indicate  an 
identity  or  else  confusion. 

1.  (Vulgate  ZecheleuB.)  The  father  of  Sechenias,  of 
"the  sons  of  Zathoe"  (I  Esdr.  viii,  82) ;  evidenUy  the 
Jahaziel  of  Ezra  viii,  5. 

2.  (Vulg.  JeheUu,)  The  father  of  Abadias,  of  ^  the 
ions  of  Joab*"  (L  Esdr.  viii,  35) ;  evidently  the  Jiouel  of 
Ezra  viii,  9. 

'Ilffcp,  but  in  Chron.  'ZaaQ  v.  r.  'Affiip),  the  third  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi,  24 ;  Numb,  xxvi, 
49;  1  Chron.  vii,  18),  and  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
jBKERtTES  (Heb.  Yitsri'f  '''^Sp,  Septuag.  'icffcpi, Numb, 
xxvi,  49 ;  see  IzRi).    Ra  isdC. 

Je'zerite  (Numb,  xxvi,  49).  See  Jezer.  ' 
Jezi'ah  (Heb.  YizziyaA\  rw%  for  n;-^%  sprink- 
led by  Jehovah ;  or  perhaps  to  be  ivritten  ST^T^,  I'uyoA', 
for  n'^'^p,  (usembled  by  Jehovaky  comp.  Jkzikl;  Sept, 
'A^^a,  Vulgate  Jezid),  an  Israelite,  one  of  the  "sons"  of 
Paroeh,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  alter  the  exile 
(Ezra  X,  25).    aa459. 

Je'siSl  [some  Jezi'il]  (Heb.  YtzuV,  bs^*^P,  as  in 
the  margin,  (tssembled  by  God;  Sept.  'A^t^X  v.  r.  'Iwr/X, 
etc. ;  Vulg.  Jazietji  a  "  son"  of  Azmaveth,  who,  with  his 
brother,  was  one  of  the  Benjamite  archers  that  rein- 
forced David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,8>     B.C.  1055. 

Jeiirah  (nn'^y*  IfiD,  Sepher  YetHrdh),  or  the 
Book  o/ Creation,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the.  cabalistic 
books  which,  next  to  the  Zoiiar,  forms  the  principal 
source  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  Jewish  m3r8- 
ticism.    The  age  of  the  book  it  has  thus  far  been  im- 
possible exactly  to  determine.    Jewish  tradition  claims 
it  to  be  ot  divine  origin.    It  was  intrusted  by  the  Lord 
to  Abraham,  and  he  handed  it  down  to  Akiba  (q.  v.). 
Modem  scholars  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Jezirah  is  the  product  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  Eg}'pt  at 
the  time  of  Philo  Judsnis.    Dr.  Znnz,  however,  assigns 
it  to  the  Geonasdc  period,  the  8th  or  9th  century.    For 
tho  latter  assertion  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son, and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  was  composed 
during  the  period  of  the  first  Mishnaists,  L  e.  between 
a  century  befa|^nd  about  eighty  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ  (con^Ktheridge,  Introd.  to  Hd>,  Lit,  p.  800  sq. ; 
Enfield,  Nist,  Philos,  p.  405).    See  Cabala,  voL  ii,  p.  1. 
Wo  do  this  after  having  determined  that  the  Hebrew 
of  this  work  is  of  that  dialectic  kind  used  by  the  learned 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Christian  sera. 
Indeed,' it  is  barely  possible  that  the  work  itself  was  a 
collection  of  fragments  of  various  earlier  times;  a  kind 
of  resumi  of  what  had  hitherto  been  determined  on  the 
occult  subject  of  which  it  treats.    The  Jezirah  treats 
^f  the  Creation  of  tho  World,  and  "  is,  in  fact,  an  ancient 
effort  of  the  human  mind  to  discover  the  plan  of  the 
universe  at  large,  and  the  law  or  band  which  unites  its 
various  parts  into  one  harmonious  whole.    It  opens  its 
instrucrions  with  something  of  the  tone  and  manner  of 
the  Bible,  and  announces  that  the  universe  bears  upon 
itself  the  imprint  of  the  name  of  God ;  so  that,  by  means 
of  tho  great  panorama  of  the  world,  the  mind  may  ac- 
quire a  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  from  the  unity 
which  reigns  in  the  creation,  it  may  learn  the  oneness 
of  the  Cr^itor."    So  far,  so  good.    But  now,  instead  of 
tnuung  in  the  universe  the  laws  which  govern  it,  so  as 
to  ascertain  from  those  laws  the  thoughts  of  the  law- 
giver, **  it  is  sought  rather  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  by 
finding  some  tangible  analogy  between  the  things  which 
exist  and  the  signs  of  thought,  or  the  means  by  which 
thought  and  knowledge  are  principally  communicated 
and  interpreted  among  men;  and  recourse  is  had  for 
this  purpose  to  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew 


alphabet,  and  to  the  first  ten  of  tbe  mtmber^  (< 
Etheridge,  p.  804  sq.). 

**  The  book  of  Jezirah  begins  by  an  efiiiniefatioii  tt 
the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom  (rraan  rtia^ro), «, 
]dainer  terms,  of  the  thirty-two  attribaies  of  the 
mind  (^3^),  as  they  are  demonstxated  in  tbe 
of  the  universe.    The  book  shows  why  there  are  j 
thirty-two  of  these;  by  an  analysis  of  this  Duarixr 
seeks  to  exhibit,  in  a  peculiar  method  of 
arithmetic,  so  to  speak  (on  tbe  asauraption  that 
are  the  signs  of  existence  and  thought),  the 
that  God  is  the  author  of  all  things,  the  uni  veiae 
a  development  of  original  entity,  and  existence  being 
thought  become  concrete ;  in  short,  that,  instead  of  t 
heathenish  or  poptdar  Jewish  conception  of  the 
as  outward  or  coexistent  with  Deity,  it  is  coeqoal 
birth,  having  been  brought  out  of  nothing  by  God,  th 
establishing  a  pantheistic  sj'stem  of  emanation,  of 
principally  because  it  is  not  anywhere  designated  h^ 
this  name,  one  would  think  the  writer  was  not  himsdC 
quite  conscious.    The  following  sketch  will  tlbacrani! 
the  curious  process  of  this  argumentation.    The  noAbct' 
82  is  the  sum  of  10  (the  number  of  digits)  and  22  (tbir 
number  of  the  letters  of  the  Heb.  alphabet),  thb  latt«4 
being  afterwards  further  resolved  into  8+7+12.    Th* 
first  chapter  treats  of  the  former  of  these,  or  the  de^ 
cade,  and  its  elements,  which  are  designated  as  fig«rc4 
(ni*^*ifi}p,  8ephiroth')f  in  contradistinction  from  the  21 
letters.    This  decade  is  the  sign  mannal  of  the  unrrenei 
In  the  details  of  this  hypothesis,  the  existence  of  divin- 
ity in  the  abstract  is  really  ignored,  though  not  fbncalhr 
denied ;  thus  the  number  1  is  its  ^irit  as  an  active  px»- 
ciple,  in  which  all  worlds  and  beings  are  j-et  indoeed;  2 
Lb  the  spirit  from  this  spirit,  L  c.  the  active  piindple  in 
so  far  as  it  has  beforehand  decided  on  creating ;  3  is  wa- 
ter; 4  fire,  these  two  being  the  itieal  foundations  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  worlds  respectively ;  while  the  ax 
rcnudning  figures,  5  to  10,  are  r^^arded  severally  as  the 
signs  manual  of  height,  depth,  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  forming  the  six  sides  of  the  cube,  and  represent- 
ing the  idea  of  form  in  its  geometrical  perfection. 

"  We  see,  however,  that  this  alone  cstablidi^  nochiag 
real,  but  merely  expounds  the  idea  of  possibility  or  ac- 
tiudlty,  at  the  same  time  establishing  the  rirtuaHfrr  as 
existing  in  Goil,  the  foundation  of  all  things.  The  ac- 
tual entities  are  therefore  introduced  in  the  subscqneot 
chapters  under  the  22  letters.  The  connection  bctircen 
the  two  series  is  evidently  the  Word,  which  in  tbe  fint 
Sephirah  (niunber)  is  yet  identical  in  voice  and  acticB 
with  the  spirit;  but  afterwards  these  elements,  sepa- 
rating as  creator  and  substance,  together  produce  the 
world,  the  materials  of  which  are  represented  bj  the 
letters,  since  these,  by  their  manifcid  comhinatinni, 
name  and  describe  all  that  exists.  Next,  three  kcteis 
are  abstracted  from  the  22  as  the  three  motkert  C 

sing  the  mncmotechnic  w<»d  Dttit),  L  e.  the 
sal  relations  of  principle,  contrary  principle,  and  bal- 
ance, or  in  nature— fire,  water,  and  air;  in  the  woiU — 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  air;  in  the  seasons — heat, 
cold,  mild  temperature;  in  humanity — the  spirit,  the 
body,  the  soul;  in  the  body— the  head,  the  ftet,  the 
trunk ;  in  the  moral  organization— gtdlt,  innocence,  lav, 
etc  These  are  followed  by  seven  dovtiet  (oonsisdng 
of  n^B3"133),  L  e.  the  relations  of  things  which  are 
subject  to  change  (oppoution  without  balance),  e.  g.Ii& 
and  death,  happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  insamty, 
riches  and  poverty,  beauty  and  ugliness,  master}-  and 
sen'itude.  But  these  seven  also  designate  the  material 
world,  namely,  the  six  ends  (sides)  of  the  cube,  and  the 
palace  of  holiness  in  the  middle  (the  immanent  deity) 
which  supports  it;  also  the  seven  planets,  the  scves 
heavenly  spheres,  the  seven  da}*s  of  the  week,  the  sevea 
weeks  (fVom  Passover  to  Pentecost),  the  seven  portab 
of  the  soul  (i.  e.  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  etc).  This 
theory  further  has  express  reference  to  the  fact  that 
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ftom  the  Gombination  of  the  letters  results,  with  mathe- 
matictl  certainty  and  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  a  quantity 
of  words  so  great  that  the  mind  cannot  enumerate  them ; 
Urns,  from  two  letters,  two  words ;  from  three,  six ;  from 
foor,  twenty-four,  etc ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  let- 
ters, whether  spdcen  as  results  of  breath,  or  written  as 
deinents  of  words,  are  the  ideal  foundation  of  all  things. 
Finally,  the  twelve  tinffle  letters  (constituting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  alphabet)  show  the  relations  of  things  so 
&r  88  they  can  be  apprehended  in  a  universal  category. 
Their  geometrical  xepresentative  is  the  regular  twelve- 
aided  polygon,  such  as  that  of  which  the  horizon  con- 
nsts;  their  representation  in  the  world  ^ves  the  twelve 
'  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  twelve  months  of  the  lunar 
year ;  in  human  beings,  the  twelve  parts  of  the  body  and 
twelve  faculties  of  the  mind  (these  being  very  arbitrari- 
ly determined).  They  are  so  organized  by  God  as  to 
fonn  at  once  a  province  and  yet  be  ready  for  battle,  i.  e. 
they  are  as  well  fitted  for  harmonious  as  for  omtentious 
action"  (Herzog). 

The  text  of  the  Jezirah  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
which  are  subdivided  into  sections.  Its  style  is  purely 
dogmatic,  having  the  air  and  character  of  aphorisms, 
or  theorems  laid  down  with  an  absolute  authority. 
The  abstract  character  is,  however,  relieved  by  an  ha- 
gadistic  addition  which  relates  the  conversion  of  Abram 
from  Chaldaan  idolatry  to  pure  theism,  so  treated  as  to 
leoder  the  work  a  kind  of  monologue  of  that  patri- 
arch on  the  natural  world,  as  a  monument  or  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  one  only  God.  The  book  of 
Jezirth  has  been  published  with  five  commentaries 
(Mantua,  1562) ;  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by 
Rittangelius  (Amst.  1642),  and  with  a  German  transla- 
tion and  notes  by  Meyer  (Lpzg.  1830).  See  Griltz,  in 
Frankd's  M(matuckr\fi,  viii,  67  sq.,  108  sq.,  140  sq. ; 
Stcinschneider,  Catalog,  Libr,  ifeftr.  «n  Biblioiheca  Bodl, 
coL  335  sq.,  652,  689  sq. ;  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Jud,  i,  27  sq. ; 
ii,  258  sq.     See  Pantheis)!. 

Jezli'ah  (Heb.  Yizliah',  nK''i>t%  perh,  draicn  out, 
I  c.  preserved  ;  Sept  'UO<ia  v.  r.  'If^Xiac,  Vulg.  JezUa), 
one  of  the  "  sons'*  of  Elpaal,  and  apparently  a  chief  Ben- 
jamitc  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  18).  B.C. 
prob.  dr.  588. 

Jezo''&r   [some  Jez'oar'\   (1  Chron.  iv,  7).    See 

ZOAR. 

Jezrahi'ah  (Neh.  xii,  42),    See  Israhiah,  2. 

Jes'reSl  (Heb.  Yizriel,'  i>Kyit%  once  ix3>'lt'^,  2 
Kings  ix,  10;  town  by  God;  Sept.  'le^a^X,  but  some- 
times 'l£^i7X,  'If^^pijjX,  'Ic^paA  or  'litpakX ;  Josephus 
'IttFpaijXa,  A nL  viii,  18,  6 ;  'leerpacXa,  Ant,  ix,  6, 4),  the 
name  of  two  places  and  of  several  men. 

1.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix,  18), 
where  the  kings  of  Israel  had  a  palace  (2  Sam.  ii,  8  sq.), 
•nd  where  the  court  often  resided  (1  Kings  xviii,45; 
ui,  1 ;  2  Rings  ix,  30),  although  Samaria  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  kingdom.  It  is  most  frequently  men- 
tioned m  the  history  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  "  In  the 
neighborhood,  or  within  the  town  probably,  was  a  tem- 
ple and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an  establishment  of  400 
priests  supported  by  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi,  88 ;  2  Kings 
x,U).  The  palace  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi,  1 ;  xviii,  46), 
probably  containing  his  *  ivory  house'  (1  Kings  xxii, 
39),  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of 
the  city  waU(comp.l  Kings  xxi,  1;  2  Kings  ix,  25, 80, 
^\  The  seraglio,  in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the 
Qty  wall,  and  had  a  high  window  facing  eastward  (2 
Kinp  ix,  30).  Ctose  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  se- 
raglio (as  Josephus  supposes,  i4fi/.  ix,  6, 4),  was  a  watch- 
tower,  on  which  a  sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  ar- 
nyab  from  the  disturbed  district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2 
Kings  ix,  17).  This  watch-tower,  well-known  as  '  the 
tower  in  Jezreel,*  may  posnbly  have  been  the  tower  or 
"^9*1^  near  which  the  Egyptian  army  was  encamped  in 
we  battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  {Herod,  ii,  169). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
novels  of  the  modem  village  may  be  its  representative. 


The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also  the  gate- 
way of  the  palace  (2  Kings  ix,  84).  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city  wall,  was  an 
open  space,  such  as  existed  before  the  neighboring  city 
of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi,  12),  and  is  usually  found  by 
the  walls  of  Eastern  cities,  under  the  luune  of  Uho 
mounds'  (see  A  rabian  Nights,  passim),  whence  the  dogs, 
the  scavengers  of  the  East,  prowled  in  search  of  offal  (2 
Kings  ix,  25).  See  Jezebel.  A  little  further  east, 
but  adjacent  to  the  royal  domain  (1  Kings  xxi,  1),  was 
a  smooth  tract  of  land  cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley 
(2  Kings  i,  25),  which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen  of 
Jezreel  (2  Kings  ix,  1),  by  a  hereditary  right  (1  Kings 
xxi,  3) ;  but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it 
would  have  easily  been  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs 
for  the  royal  use  (2  Kings  xxi,  2).  Here  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  Kings  xxi,  17)"  (Smith). 
Here  was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  Ahab  coveted 
to  enlarge  the  palace-grounds  (1  Kings  xviii,  45, 46; 
xxi),  and  here  Jehu  executed  his  dreadful  commission 
against  the  house  of  Ahab,  when  Jezebel,  Jehoram,  and 
all  who  were  connected  with  that  wretched  dynasty  per- 
ished (2  Kings  ix,  14-87 ;  x,  1-1 1).  These  horrid  scenes 
appear  to  have  given  the  kings  of  Israel  a  distaste  for 
this  residence,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned  in  their  his- 
tory. It  is,  however,  named  by  Hosea  (i,  4 ;  compare  i, 
11;  ii,  22) ;  and  in  Judith  (i,  8 ;  iv,  8 ;  vii,  8)  it  occurs 
under  the  name  of  Esdraelon  (^'EodpriXutv),  near  Do- 
thaim.  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still 
a  hirge  village,  12  R.  miles  from  Scythopolis  and  10  from 
Legio,  called  Esdraela  ('Ea^paijXa,  Onomast,  s.  v.  *I«^- 
paikk,  Jezrael) ;  and  in  the  same  age  it  again  occurs  as 
Stradela  (THn,  Hieros,  p.  686).  Nothing  more  is  heard 
of  it  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  called  by 
the  Franks  Parvum  Gerinum,  and  by  the  Arabs  Zerin 
(an  evident  corruption  of  the  old  name) ;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  commanding  a  wide  proq)ect — on  the  east  to 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  west  to  Mount  Car- 
mel  (WiU.  Tyr.  xxii,  26).  But  this  line  of  identification 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  lost  sight  of,  and  Jezreel 
came  to  be  identified  with  Jenin.  Indeed,  the  village 
of  Zerin  ceased  to  be  mentioned  by  travellers  dll  Tur^ 
ner,  Buckingham,  and  others  after  them  again  brought 
it  into  notice ;  and  it  is  still  more  lately  that  the  iden- 
tification of  Zerin  and  Jezreel  has  been  restored  (Rau- 
mer,  Paiastina,  p.  166 ;  Schubert,  iii,  164 ;  Elliot,  ii,  879 ; 
Robinson,  iii,  164). 

Zerin  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  and  very  steep 
descent  into  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  Jezreel,  whicb 
runs  down  between  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Her- 
mon.  Lying  comparatively  high,  it  conunands  a  wide 
and  jioble  view,  extending  down  the  broad  vall^  on 
the  east  as  far  as  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  ix,  17)  to  Beisan 
(Bethshean),  and  on  the  west  quite  across  the  great 
plain  to  the  mountains  of  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii,  46). 
It  is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  iii,  168)  as  a 
most  magnificent  site  for  a  city,  which,  being  itself  a 
conspicuous  object  in  every  part,  would  naturally  give 
its  name  to  the  whole  region.  In  the  valley  directly 
under  Zerin  is  a  considerable  fomitain,  and  another  still 
larger  somewhat  further  to  the  east,  under  the  northern 
side  of  Gilboa,  called  Ain  Jalud.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  little  question  that  as  in  Zerin  we  have  Jezreel,  so  in 
the  valley  and  the  fountain  we  have  the  "  valley  of  Jez- 
reel" and  the  "  fountain  of  JezreeF  of  Scripture.  Ze^ 
rin  has  at  present  little  more  than  twenty  humble  dwell- 
ings, mostly  in  ruins,  and  with  few  inhabitants.  (See 
De  Sanlcy,  i,  79 ;  ii,d06  sq. ;  Schwarz,  p.  164 ;  Thomson^ 
ii,  180.)— Kitto. 

The  inhabitants  of  this.dty  were  called  Jezrekutes 

(Heb.  Yezre^W,  '^l?K?'?p,  1  Kings  xxi,  1,4, 6, 7, 15, 16; 
2  Kings  ix,  21, 25). 

Jezreel,  Blood  of  (Q*^^^,  i.  c.  Uoodshed),  put  for 
the  murders  perpetrated  by  Ahab  and  Jehu  at  this  place 
(Hos.  i,  4).     See  below. 

Jezbeei^  Day  of  (01%  L  e.  period),  put  for  the  pre- 


JEZREEL,  DITCH  OF 


JEZREEL,  VALLEY  OF 


of  rengeuice  Tor  the  atcod- '  sboM  a.  Eadndon,  nmmng  down  eaatwird  to  tlKi<i^ 


tiea  there  <onimit(ed  (Hob.  i,  b).     See  3,  beloi 

Jkzreel,  Ditch  or  (Sn,  SepUug.  irpar(i'>:ia^i>),wu 
aimpl/  the  fortification  or  iatrenchmentii  BuTntunding 
the  city,  outade  of  which  Nkboth  wu  executed  (1  Kings 
i[xi,23i  comi>,ver.l8).    Sea  Trench. 

Jeoreec,  Fountain  of  (17^,  ilwayi  a  perennial 
natural  ipriag),  ■  place  vbere  Saul  encamped  befure  the  ' 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  (i  SanL  xxix,  I).  Still  in  the 
same  eastern  direction  from  Zerin  are  two  springs,  one 

ID  the  town,  the  other  20  minute*  (KobLu-   the  Midianiles,  Amalekitea, 


Tbia  waa  called  the  "  Valley  of  Jezreel;"  u>d  Bnlidm 

with  the  other  towns  in  and  iround  the  TaUey. «»  nf 

inally  inhabitoi  by  a  fierce  and  wariike  race  wlu  •■ 

"chaiiotionron"(Joeh.xvii,m).    The rceioo fdl cb^r 

la  the  tot  of  lamchar,  but  neither  this  Wibem    " 

powerful  neighbor  Ephraituwaa  able  to  drive  out  Ibco- 

■     t  people  (xix,  18).    The  "valley  of  Jenwl'lx 

9  cneofoneof  the  moat  aignal  victories  eTcradi 

Jie  Israelites,  and  of  one  of  the  moat  mdaixbiil 

a  they  ever  sustained.     In  the  time  of  the  Ju 

hildreu  of  lite  Ek" 


Bon,  Sa.  fla.  iii,  1G7).  This  lallet  spring  " flows  from  crosaed  the  Jordan,  and  "pitched  in  the  vallerdJc 
under  aaort  of  cavern  in  the  waUofeonglomerate  rock,  ^^"^o„  coveting  its  giwn  paMurea  with  tL 
which  here  forms  the  base  of  Gilhoa.  The  water  is  ex-  ;  ,^j^  q^,^  ^^  herds  (Judg.  vi,  S3  Bq.>  Gidtoi  I. 
edlent ;  and  uauing  ftoni  erevicea  in  the  rock^  it  spreads  ■  ti,j,  ,„mn,oned  the  wsnion  of  Israel  round  his  •usti 
braiMd  pool «  or  50  feet  ui  diam-  „j  took  up  ■  poeition  on  the  lowet  slopes  of  liJw 
1.-™   ,u,i68),     Thu  probatly,    (,;ogj^  the  "wellof  Harol"  (vii,l;  also      "  '    ' 


eter,  full  of  flj 

both  from  ita  size  and  u 

fcrred  to.     It  is  also  probably  the  same  aa  the  eprin 

(A.  V. "  well")  of  "  Harod,"  where  Gideon  er 


fountain  of  Jezreel"),  abouta  mUe  east  of  the  ci 

:  up  the  identical  poution  rormerly  ocrvf^i 


night  attKk  ™  the  Midianit«  (J^dg.  vii,  1). .  ^y  ,he  Midianitee,  and  the  Isnelilea  under  Saul  ^i-M 

(PoBsibly  the  nearer  spring  may  Oistuictively  have  l>cer'         - -       ■    - 

called  that  of  Jcireel,  and  the  farther  one  that  of  Har 
od.)  The  name  of  Harod,  "trembling,"  probably  wa 
in  ftom  the  "trembling"  of  Gideon's  army  (Judg.vi 


8).     Itw 


t  of  the 


Crusaders  and  Saracens,  and  was  called  by  the  Chris- 
tians ruAantu, and bv  the  Arabs  ^uiJaIui/,"the  spring 
ofGoliath"(Robinson,fli6.ftej.iii,69).  This  last  name, 
which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that  here  David  killed 
Goliath.  The  tradi^n  may  be  a  confused  reminiscence 
of  many  battles  fought  in  its  neighborhood  (Ritter,  Jor- 
dan,  p.  416) ;  or  the  word  may  be  a  cocTupIion  of ''  Gil- 
ead,"  suppndng  that  to  be  the  anincut  name  of  Gtlboa, 
and  thus  explaining  Judg.  vii,  8, "  depart  IVom  Mount 
Gileail"  (Schwann,  p.  384).  fiee  Gileao,  According  Io 
JosephuB  {AbI,  viii,  15, 4,  G),  this  spring,  and  the  pool 
attached  to  it,  was  the  spot  where  Nabolh  and  hie  sons 
were  executed,  wliere  the  doga  and  swine  licked  up  their, 
blond  and  that  of  Ahab,  and  where  the  harlots  bstbcd 
in  the  blood-stained  water  (Sept.).  But  the  natural  ui- 
ferencefrom  the  present  text  of  IKingaxxii,  88  makes 
the  scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaria,. 
Smith,     See  Naboth. 

Jezheel,  roRTioM  OP  (p|>n),  merely  ugnifiea  the 
field  or  country  adjoining  the  city,  where  the  crime  of 
Ahab  liad  been  perpetrated,  and  where  its  retritiuljon 
was  to  be  exacted  <2  Kings  ix,  10,21,86,87;  comp.ver. 
26,  26).  NaboUi  waa  stoned  to  death  outside  the  city 
of  Jezreel  (1  Kings  xxi,  13),  and  the  dogs  lickefl  up 
Ahab's  blood  that  was  clotted  in  the  bottom  of  his  chai^ 
lot,  bcrore  it  was  washed,  near  the  pool  of  3i 
Kings xxii,3S,38);  hence  Schwan  (/>oic>r. p. 
proposes  to  render  the  expression  Clp'33 
"ICBtr  "in  the  place  where^  (occulting  in  the 
sentence  of  retaliation,  1  Kings  xxi,  19),  aa 
Ngnifying  "in  punishment  for  that  ■"  but  thia 
GOListmction  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Heb.  idiom  (see  Geeenius's  isr.  s.  v.  Clp'O), 
and  the  other  incidents  furnish  a  sufficient- 
ly exact  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  (see 
Clarke's  Commeal.  ad  loc). 

Jezreei,  Toweb  Of  (t^«,  Sept.  rif 
TOt) ,  was  one  of  the  turrets  or 


m  Gideon's  old  camping-ground  by  the 
Jezreel"  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1-11).  The  IsrMliteiwm  *■  ^ 
feated,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  the  flower  ufiki 
troops,  fell  on  the  heights  of  Gilboa  (ixxi,  l-6>_luiii 


tended  it 

dradiM,  which  continued  to  be  the  sceiie  of  the  gmai 
military  evolutions  of  Palestine.  Tliis  lUter  ii^  ioM 
the  moat  extensive  level  in  the  Holy  Laind  (ri  iW- 
jtiya  aimply,  1  Msec  xii,  49;  Jos^bua,  Ai^.  xi.  I,S 
viii,  2,  8;  xii,  8,  5;  xv,  8,  S;  War,  iii,  S,  I ;  ti/>.tl 
fully  rAfuynwifiov'EiTfpijXw/i,  Judith  i,S).  Iieili 
modem  iltij  Ibit-'AniT,bj  wbich  tbe  whole  livj 
plain  is  known  to  the  Aiaba.  It  is  also  known  ia  Soi]- 
toro  as  the  jiiotn  «/■  J/iyiiio  (2  Chrtm,  TX3r,  M;  i^L 
xii,  II),  and  the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocalj-pst  llr. 
xvi,  16),  It  extends  about  thirty  milea  in  Icngili  ^ 
east  to  west,  and  eighteen  in  breadth  fmn  iuili> 
south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mouutUH' 
Galilee,  and  on  the  south  by  those  of  Samaria ;  « 'Ir 
eastern  part  by  Mount  Tabor,  the  little  UenDOD.  w 
Gilhoa;  and  on  the  west  by  Caimel,  betweea  ibd 
range  and  the  mountains  of  Galilee  is  bd  outlet.  il«- 
by  the  river  Kiebon  winds  its  wav  to  the  bay  of  An 
(seeIttdiinaan'BAu«in^e>,iii,lG0-i62,181.2;:).  Htr. 
in  tbe  most  fertile  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  («  B>- 
selquist,  rmr.  p.lT6;  TroUo.  p.  546;  Timundt^i.'' 
Schubert,  iii,  168, 166),  the  tribe  of  lawhar  rejoMa 
their  tents  (Deut.  xxxiii,  IS).  In  the  first  ages  oO*' 
ish  history,  as  well  aa  during  the  Bonoan  empiR  «' 
tbe  Crusades,  and  even  in  later  times,  thia  plaia  W 
t>eeQ  the  scene  of  many  a  memoiaUe  cuDlcst  (Kt  U- 


d  by  a 


ing  the  ei 

Seeal 

Jkbeei,  VaI.lek  or  (pBS,  Josh,  xvii, 
!<];  Judg.  vi,33;  Hob.  i,!)).  On  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  city,  between  the  parallel 
lidgnofGilboa  andHoreh  (now  called  Jebel 
ed-Duhy;  see  Moil  eh),  lies  a  rich  valley 
(hence  ils  name,  GoiTj  ta^iig-plact),  an  off- 


Hap  of  tbe  Valftgr  of  /sire«l  and  Plain  of 


JEZREEL 
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JIPHTHAH-EL 


inson,  Researcha,  ii,  283).  The  same  plain  was  the 
scene  of  the  conflict  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Syrians  (1 
Kings  XX,  26-80).  Here  also  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
fought  in  disguise  against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
fen  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29). 
Joeephos  often  mentions  this  remarkable  part  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  always  (as  above)  under  the  appella- 
tlun  Mtthe  Great  Plain ;  mider  the  same  name  it  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (in  the  OnonuutJ), 
^It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment,*'  says  Dr. 
E.  Clarke, "  in  every  contest  from  the  days  of  Nabucha- 
donosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of  whose 
war  with  Arphaxad  (Judith  i,  8)  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  until  the  disastrous  march  of 
the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria. 
Jews,  Gentiles,  Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  Egsrptians, 
Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  French,  warriors  out 
of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven,  have  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld 
the  various  banners  of  their  nation  wet  with  the  dews 
or  Tabor  and  of  Hcrmon."  (For  other  notices  of  this 
place,  see  De  Saiilc>-'s  Narrative,  ii,  806-8 1 1.)  This  no- 
ble plain,  like  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  rich  plains 
of  Palestine  and  ^^nria,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  only  partially  culti\^ted ;  the  soil  is  deep, 
of  a  dark  red  color,  inclined  to  be  clayey,  and  cannot  be 
turpassctl  in  natural  fertility  (see  Keland,  PalasL  p.  866 
sq.;  Hamesveld,  i,  418  sq.).     See  EsDicAKiiON. 

2.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Juttah  and  Jokdeam  (Josh,  xv,  66),  situated  (ac- 
cording to  the  associated  names)  in  the  district  south- 
east of  Hebron,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Judah.  It 
is  possibly  identical  with  the  modem  ruined  site  Zurtut, 
which  lies  in  a  fertile  region  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii, 
201),  as  the  name  Jezreel  implies.  See  No.  8.  It  was 
probably  this  place  (1  Sam.  xxv,  43)  from  which  came 
Ahinoam,  one  of  David's  wives  (comp.  the  neighboring 
Carroel,  where  Abigail,  his  other  wife,  taken  about  the 
Bame  time,  resided),  the  Jezrkeutess  (H'^bx^'^t^  1 
Sam.  xxvii,  3 ;  xxx,  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  2 ;  iii,  2 ;  1  Chion.  iii, 
1).    See  Abez. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  8,  where  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  are  also  mentioned),  apparently 
of  the  same  family  with  Penuel  and  Ezer,  "  sons"  of 
Hur,  the  grandson  of  llezron  (ver.  4).  From  the  fre- 
quent association  of  names  of  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem  in  the  same  connection,  it  is  probable  that 
thb  Jezreel  was  the  founder  of  the  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (No.  2,  above)  which  bore  his  name.  In  the 
text  it  is  stated  of  him  and  his  relatives,  ^  these  are  the 
fether  of  Kum"  (na*^?  -^nx  ntxH,  Sept.  cat  ovroi 
vtoi  AiVa^,  Vulg.  isia  quoqfue  stirps  Etam,  AutkYers. 
"and  these  are  of  the  fathers  of  Etam**),  meaning  ap- 
parently Uiat  they  founded  or  resided  in  the  place  by 
that  name ;  and,  as  several  other  towns  in  the  same 
pneral  neighborhood  arc  expressly  assigned  to  separate 
indiyidoals  in  the  enumeration,  this  must  be  ascribed 
*pecially  to  Ishma  and  Idbash,  who,  with  their  sister, 
Me  the  only  two  not  thus  particularly  identified  with 
my  other  tocality.     RC.  cir.  1612. 

4.  A  symbolical  name  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea 
to  his  oldest  son  (Hos.  i,  4),  then  just  bom  (B.C.  cir. 
J82),  in  token  of  a  great  slaughter  predicted  by  him, 
uke  that  which  had  before  so  often  drenched  the  soil  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraeton  with  bk)od  (ii,  2).  He  is  after- 
J^Mds  made,  together  with  his  brother  Lo-emmi  and 
h»  sister  Lo^uhama  (i,  6,  9),  emblems  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  be  restored  after  punishment  and  dispersion  in 
the  approaching  exile,  and  to  be  augmented  by  new  fa- 
vors (ii,  24, 25).  In  this  way  is  to  be  understood  the 
vexed  passage  of  the  same  prophet  (Hoe.  ii,  22), «  And 
the  earth  shall  hear  [rather,  answery  and  yield]  the 
<»n^  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil  [due  from  the  soil] ;  and 
I  ^  ^\^  ^^^^  S^  ^^  ^^^  earth]  shall  hear  [answer] 
J«TCel,"  i  e.  the  earth,  rendered  fertile  from  heaven  (see 
Tcr.  21),  shall  yield  anew  her  produce  to  (the  tillers  of) 


JezreeL  The  prophet  then  (ver.  23)  carries  out  the  ref- 
erence to  his  son,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  significa- 
tion of  the  name  Jezreel,  which  im^es  the  productive- 
ness of  that  plain, "  And  I  will  sow  her  [L  e.  him  and  it, 
Jezreel  being  construed  as  a  fern.,  like  other  collectives, 
e.  g.  Ephraim  in  Isa.  xvii,  10, 11,  etc]  unto  me  in  the 
earth ;  and  I  will  have  mercy  upon  her  that  had  not  ob- 
tained mercy  [L  e.  again  cherish  Lo-ruhama],  and  I 
will  say  to  them  which  were  not  my  people  [he,  to 
TsO-ammi],  Thou  art  my  people,  and  they  shall  say, 
Thou  art  my  God ;"  L  e.  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  whom 
the  prophet  thus  emblematically  represents  by  liis  three 
children,  will  again  be  planted,  cherished,  and  claimed 
by  Jehovah  as  his  own. — Gesenius.  See  Hosea.  "From 
this  time  the  image  seems  to  have  been  continued  as  a 
prophetical  expression  f^r  the  sowing  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, as  it  were  broadcast;  as  if  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
one  rkh  plain  of  JezreeL  '  I  will  sow  them  among  the 
people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  fip  countries' 
(Zech.  X,  9).  *  Ye  shall  be  tilled  and  sown,  and  I  will 
multiply  men  upon  you*  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  9, 10).  *I  will 
SO10  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  with  the 
seed  of  men  and  with  the  seed  of  beast'  (Jer.  xxxi,  27). 
Hence  the  consecration  of  the  image  of '  sowing,*  as  it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xii,  2)"  (Smith). 

Jez'reSUte  (1  Kings  xxi,  1, 4, 6, 7, 15, 16 ;  2  Kings 
ix,  21, 25),  an  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (q.  v.),  in  Issachv. 

Jez^TeeliteBB  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  3 ;  xxx,  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii, 
2 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  1),  a  woman  of  Jezbeel  (q.  v.),  in  Ju- 
dah. 

Jib^'sam  (Hebrew  Tibsam',  ^iO'2'^,  pleasant ;  SepL 
*lifia<Tafi  V.  r.  'Iffiaoav),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Tda,  the 
son  of  Issachar,  a  valiant  chief,  apparently  of  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chron.  vii,  2>    KC  cir.  1017. 

Jid'laph  (Hebrew  Yidlaph',  C)i'l%  tearful;  Sept. 
'lt\6ap)y  the  seventh  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor 
(Abraham's  brother)  by  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii,  22).  B.C. 
cir.  2040. 

Jim'^iia  (Numb,  xxvi,  44),  Jim'nall  (Gen.  xlvi,  17), 
Jim'nite  (Numb,  xvi,  44).    See  Imna. 

Jiph'^tah  (Heb.  Yiphtach',  HPlp^,  the  same  name 
as  Jephthah;  Sept.  'U^a),  a  towii  in  the  "lowland" 
district  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Ashan  and  Ash- 
mah  (Josh,  xv,  48),  and  lying  in  the  southern  medial 
group  west  of  Hebron  and  east  of  Eleutheropolis.  See 
Judah.  Some  (e.  g.  Keil,  ad  loc)  have  located  it  in 
the  mountain  district,  contrary  to  the  text;  but,  al- 
though the  import  of  the  name  implies  a  "  defile"  ad- 
joining, and  the  associated  names  are  indicative  of  nat- 
urally strong  positions,  yet  the  "plain"  or  Shephelah  (q. 
V.)  here  actually  comes  quite  far  in  this  direction  to  the 
proper  "hill  country"  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  18). 
We  may  therefore  presume  a  location  for  Jiphtah  at  the 
ruined  village  Jimrin,  where  a  smaller  valley  runs  up 
south  from  wady  el-Melek  (Robinson,  ii,  842,  note ;  Tan 
de  Velde's  Map,  ed.  1864). 

Jiph'thah-el  (Heb.  Tiphtach'-el,  ivi'mt'},  open- 
ing of  God;  Sept.  [Tat]  'Ii^a^X),  a  valley  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  line  between  Asher  and  Naphtali  with 
the  northern  boundary  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  14,  27). 
Dr.  Robinson,  with  great  probability,  suggests  (new  ed. 
of  Researches,  iii,  lois,  107)  that  the  name  is  represented 
by  tha,t  of  Jotaqaiaia  (lutrdvaTa),  the  renowned  fortress 
of  Galilee  mentioned  by  Joeephus  as  having  been  forti- 
fied by  himself  (War,  ii,  20,  6;  Life,  87),  and  then  as 
having  held  out,  under  his  own  command,  against  the 
continued  assaults  of  Vespasian,  and  where  he  was  at 
last  taken  prisoner  after  the  downfall  of  the  place  {War,. 
iii,  7,  8-86).  He  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  a  preci- 
pice, except  on  the  north,  whero  the  city  extendeid  out 
upon  the  sloping  extremity  of  the  opposite  mountain ; 
the  deep  valleys  on  the  other  sides  wero  overlooked  by 
surrounding  mountains.  It  contained  no  fountains,  but 
only  dstems,  with  cavenifl  and  mibtezranean  recesses. 
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Rdtnd  had  already  Temarked  (Pakest,  p.  816,  867)  that 
the  Gopatata  (KHnfilS)  of  the  Talmudic  writings,  three 
miles  firom  Sepphoris,  was  probably  identical  with  this 
place.  It  b  doubtless  the  modem  J^ai,  which  lies  four 
or  five  English  miles  firom  Sefurieh.  It  was  first  visited 
and  identified  by  Schultz  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  7G8  sq.). 
The  valley  in  question  would  thus  answer  to  the  great 
wady  Abilm,  which  runs  south-westerly  from  Jefat,  the 
boundary  between  Asher  and  Zebulon  following  the  line 
of  hills  between  Sukhnin  and  Kefr  Menda,  in  which 
this  wady  has  its  head  (Robinson,  tU  9up,)f  rather  than 
to  the  deeper  wady  Jiddinj  considerably  south  of  this, 
and  running  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  southern  side 
of  which  stands  the  village  of  Amkah,  therefore  not  al- 
together answering  to  Beth-Emek  (as  thought  by  Dr. 
Smith,  Btbliotkeca  Sacra,  1858,  p.  121),  which  was  thus 
situated  on  the  valley  Jiphthah-el  (Josh,  xix,  27).  Dr. 
Thomson,  while  justly  objecting  to  the  latter  valley,  as 
being  too  far  north  (Land  and  Booh,  i,  472),  propo^  as 
the  site  of  Ji|^thah  the  ruined  site  Jiftahj  **  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  long  valley  [rather  plain]  of  Turan," 
which  he  would  identify  with  the  **  valley  of  Jiphthah- 
el*'  {ib,  ii,  122) ;  but  this,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  even 
south  of  Kumaneh  (Rimmon),  which  undoubtedly  lay 
within  Zebulon  (1  Chron.  vi,  77).  The  title  (KJ|,  rar- 
ing, and  not  bns,  wa^,  i.  e.  *^  valley  watered  by  a 
brook  ;**  see  Gesenius,  Lexic  s.  v.)  properly  designates 
this  fine  pass  (hence  the  superlative  luune,  God's  Defile), 
which  connects  the  rich  plain  el-Buttauf  on  the  east 
with  the  yet  more  fertile  plain  of  Acre  on  the  west,  and 
b  described  by  the  Scottbh  deputation  as  *<  inclosed 
with  steep  wooded  hiUs;  sometimes  it  narrotcs  almhst 
to  the  ttraUness  of  a  defile,  .  .  .  The  valley  b  long,  and 
dedines  very  gently  towards  the  west;  the  hills  on 
either  side  are  often  finely  wooded,  sometimes  rocky 
and  picturesque.  The  road  b  one  of  the  best  in  Pales- 
tine, and  was  no  doubt  much  firequented  in  ancient  days" 
{Report,  p.  809, 310).  There  seems  also  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  etymological  force  of  the  name  (q.  d.  the 
opening  out  of  a  gorge  into  a  plain)  in  the  statement 
(Josh,  xix,  14),  **  And  the  outgoingt  thereof  are  in  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah-el"  (comp.  Deut,  xxxiii,  18,  "And  of 
Zebulon  he  said.  Rejoice,  Z^ulon,  in  thy  goings  ouf), 

Jireh.    See  Jeuovah-jireh. 

JlBohakl    SeeRASHi;  Saktak. 

Jo'ttb  (Heb.  YoSb%  aK'i%  Jehovah  b  \m  father; 
Sept  'IaKz/3,  but  'Iw/3ai3  in  1  Chron.  ii,  16),  the  name 
of  three  men.    See  also  Ataroth-bbth-Joab. 

1.  The  son  of  Seraiah  (son  of  Kcnaz,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah),  and  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charashim 
or  craftsmen  (I  Chron.  iv,  14).     B.C  post  1567. 

2.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  the  sbter  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sam.  viii,  16;  xx,  13),  and  "captain  of  the  host" 
(generalissimo  of  the  army)  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
David*s  reign  (2  Sam.  ii,  18 ;  x,  7 ;  xi,  1 ;  1  Kings  xi, 
15 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  2).  It  b  a  little  remarkable  that  he 
b  designated  by  hb  maternal  parentage  only,  hb  father's 
name  being  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Jo- 
sephus  ('Iaia/3oc),  indeed,  gives  {A  nt,  vii,  1,8)  the  father's 
name  as  Suri  (Sovpc),  but  thb  may  be  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  preceding  Sarouiah  ij^a^vta\  Perhaps  he 
was  a  foreigner.  He  seems  to  have  resided  at  Bethle- 
hem, and  to  have  died  before  hb  sons,  as  we  find  men- 
tion of  hb  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam.  ii,  32). 

Joab  first  appears  associated  with  his  two  brothers, 
Abbhai  and  Asahel,  in  the  command  of  David's  troops 
against  Abner,  who  had  set  up  the  claims  of  a  son  of 
Saul  in  opposition  to  those  of  David,  then  reigning  in 
Hebron.  The  armies  having  met  at  the  pool  of  Gibeon, 
a  general  action  was  brought  on,  in  which  Aimer  was 
worsted,  6.C.  1053.  See  Gibbon.  In  hb  flight  he  had 
the  mbfortune  to  kill  Joab's  brother,  the  swift^footed 
Asahel,  by  whom  he  was  pursued  (2  Sam.  ii,  13-32). 
See  Abner;  Asaheu  Joab  smothered  for  a  time  his 
"liment  against  the  shedder  of  hb  brother's  blood; 


but,  being  whetted  by  the  natural  riTaby  of 
between  him  and  Abner,  he  afterwards  mftde  it  tbe 
cuse  of  hb  policy  by  treacherously,  in  tbe  act  of 
ly  conununication,  slaying  Abner,  at  the  tot 
when  the  services  of  the  latter  to  David,  to  wboo  ha 
had  then  turned,  had  rendered  him  a  most  dan|,uuM 
rival  to  him  in  power  and  influence  (2  Sam.  iii,  ^271u 
That  Abner  had  at  first  suspected  that  Joab  w«ndd  taka 
the  position  of  blood-avenger  [see  BijOOi>-icEvnH3a]  is 
clear  from  the  apprehension  which  he  expressed  (2  San. 
ii,  22) ;  but  that  he  thought  that  Joab  had,  under  sll 
the  circumstances,  abandoned  thb  position,  b  sham  bf 
the  unsuspecting  readiness  with  which  he  went  ande 
with  him  (2  Sam.  ui,  26,  27);  and  that  Joab  placed )» 
murderous  act  on  the  footing  of  vengeance  for  hb  broth- 
er's blood  b  plainly  stated  in  2  Sam.  iii,  30;  by  vkkk 
it  also  appears  that  the  other  brother,  Abishai,  iharei 
in  some  way  in  the  deed  and  its  responsbilities.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Abner  was  perfectly  justified  in  sbpsfT 
Asahel  to  save  hb  own  life,  it  b  very  doubtful  if  J«^ 
would  ever  have  asserted  hb  right  of  blood-rercsgehad 
not  Abner  appeared  likely  to  endan^per  his  inflaaioe 
with  David.  The  king,  much  as  he  reprobated  the  act, 
knew  that  it  had  a  sort  of  excuse  in  the  old  castosn  U 
blood-revenge,  and  he  stood  habitoally  too  much  in  ava 
of  hb  impetuous  and  able  nephew  to  brin;^  him  to  pna- 
bhment,  or  even  to  displace  him  from  bis  oonuasnd. 
*'  I  am  thb  day  weak,"  he  said, "  though  anointed  ki^ 
and  these  men,  the  sons  of  Zenuah,  be  too  baid  fior  m? 
(2Sam.iii,89).  B.ai046.  Desirous  probably  of  isah- 
ing  some  atonement  before  David  anid  the  pnbUc  ior 
thb  atroci^,  in  a  way  which  at  the  same  time  vai 
most  likely  to  prove  effectual,  namdy,  by  some  daring 
exploit,  Joab  was  the  first  to  mount  to  the  assault  at  tha 
storming  of  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  which  had  le- 
mained  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusitea,  B.C  dc 
1044.  By  thb  sei^'ice  he  acquired  the  chief  comna&d 
of  the  army  of  all  Israel,  of  which  David  was  by  this 
time  king  (2  Sam.  v,  6-10).  He  had  a  chief  ajamat- 
bearer  of  hb  own,  Nahaiai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  I 
37 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  39),  and  ten  attendants  to  carry  his  | 
equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam.  xviii,  15).  He  hsd 
the  charge,  formerly  bdonging  to  the  king  or  judge,  of 
giving  the  signal  by  trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (3 
Sam.  xviii,  16).  He  was  called  bv  the  almost  refil 
atle  of ""  lord"  (2  Sam.  xi,  11),  "•  the'prince  of  the  kisf  i 
army"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  34).  Hb  usual  residcDce  (ex- 
cept when  campaigning)  was  in  Jerusalem,  but  he  had 
a  house  and  property,  with  bariey-fields  adjoininj^  in 
the  country  (2  Sam.  xiv,  80),  in  the  *<  wilderacssT  (1 
Kings  ii,  84),  probably  on  the  north-east  of  JerusricB 
(compare  1  Sam.  xiii,  18 ;  Josh,  viii,  15, 20),  near  an  a»- 
cient  sanctuary,  called  ficom  its  nonoadic  \illage  **■  Baal- 
hazor"  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23 ;  compare  with  xiv,  80),  whcR 
there  were  extensive  sheepwalks.  It  b  posnble  that 
thb  *'  house  of  Joab"  may  have  given  ita  name  to  Ata* 
roth  Beth-Joab  (1  Chron.  ii,  54),  to  distingnish  it  ham 
Ataroth-adar.  Hb  great  military  achievements,  which 
he  conducted  in  person,  may  be  divided  into  three  cam* 
paigns :  (a)  The  flrst  was  against  the  allied  fbioes  of 
SyrU  and  Ammon.  He  attacked  and  de£eated  the  Br- 
ians, while  hb  brother  Abbhai  did  the  same  fer  the 
Ammonites.  The  Syrians  rallied  with  their  kindred 
tribes  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  were  finalfy 
routed  by  David  himself.  See  Hadarkzxr.  (&)  The 
second  was  against  £dom.  The  decisive  victory  was 
gained  by  David  himself  in  the  ^  vaUey  of  sah,"  and 
celebrated  by  a  triumphal  monument  (1  Sam.  viii,  18). 
But  Joab  had  the  charge  of  canying  out  the  victoiy, 
and  remained  for  six  months  extirpating  the  male  pop> 
ulation,  whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra  (I 
Kings  xi,  15, 16).  So  long  was  the  terror  of  hb  mm* 
preserved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  piinoe  of  Edoo. 
in  the  Egyptian  court,  heard  that  ^  David  slept  with 
hb  fathers,  and  that  Jo<Ai  tke  capiaim  ofiAe  h^  was 
dead,"  did  he  venture  to  return  to  hb  own  coantry  ^ 
xi,  21, 22).    (c)  The  third  was  against  the  Am«i»,^.^ 
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Ther  were  again  leil:  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  %  7-19).  He 
went  against  them  at  the  b^^nning  of  the  next  year, 
''at  the  time  when  kings  go  out  to  battle" — to  the  siege, 
<tf  RaUbah.  The  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the  whole 
army  was  encamped  in  booths  or  hots  round  the  be- 
leaguered city  (2  Sam.  xi,  1, 11).  After  a  sortie  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to  the  Jewish  army, 
Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the  river,  and  then,  with 
tnie  kiyalty,  sent  to  urge  David  to  come  and  take  the 
citadel,  **  Kabbah,"  lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should 
pass  from  the  king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii,  26-28). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  later  acts  of 
Joab,  seeing  that  they  are  in  fact  part  of  the  public  rec- 
onl  of  the  king  he  served.    See  David.    He  served 
htm  faithfully,  both  in  political  and  private  relations; 
for,  although  he  knew  his  power  over  David,  and  often 
treated  him  vrith  little  ceremony,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  most  truly  devoted  to  his  interests.    But 
Joab  had  no  principles  apart  from  what  he  deemed  his 
daty  to  the  king  and  the  people,  and  was  quite  as  ready 
to  serve  his  master's  vices  as  his  virtues,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  interfere  with  his  own  interests,  or  tended  to 
poraote  them  by  enabling  him  to  make  himself  useful 
to  the  king.    (See  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  iv,  458  sq.)    His 
ready  apprehension  of  the  king's  meaning  in  the  matter 
of  Uriah,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  made  himself 
the  instrument  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  by 
which  it  was  covered,  are  proofs  of  this,  and  form  as 
deep  a  stain  upon  his  character  as  his  own  murders  (2 
Sam.  xi,  14-25),  B.C.  1035.    As  Joab  was  on  good  terms 
with  Absalom,  and  had  taken  pains  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation between  him  and  his  father^  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  upon  his  firm  adhesion  to  David  when  Ab- 
sdorn  revolted,  and  upon  his  stem  sense  of  duty  to  the 
kiog^from  whom  he  expected  no  thanks — displayed  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  slaughter  of  his  favor- 
ite son,  when  all  others  shrunk  firom  the  responsibility 
of  doing  the  king  a  8er\nce  against  his  own  will  (2  Sam. 
xriii,  1-14).    B.C  cir.  1023.    In  like  manner,  when  Da- 
vid unhappily  resolved  to  number  the  people,  Joab  dis- 
cerned the  evil  and  remonstrated  agunst  it,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  he  performed  the 
duty  tardily  and  reluctantly,  to  afford  the  king  an  op- 
portunity of  reconffldering  the  matter,  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  how  odious  the  measure  was  to  him  (2  Sam. 
xxxiv,  1^4).     David  was  certainly  ungrateful  for  the 
ien*ices  of  Joab  when,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  pow- 
erful party  which  had  supported  Absalom,  he  offered 
the  command  of  the  host  to  Amasa,  who  had  command- 
ed the  army  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix,  13).     But  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  new  commander,  in  the  cmei^ncy 
which  the  revolt  of  Bichri's  son  produced,  arising  per- 
haps from  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  to  follow  their 
new  leader,  gave  Joab  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
luperior  re«>urce8,  and  also  of  removing  his  rival  by  a 
iDurdcr  very  similar  to  that  of  Abner,  and  in  some  re- 
spects less  excusable  and  more  fouL     See  Aai  aba.     Be- 
tides, Amasa  was  his  own  cousin,  being  the  son  of  his 
Dother^s  sister  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-13).    RC.  cir.  1022. 

When  David  lay  apparently  on  his  death-bed,  and  a 
iemonatration  was  made  in  favor  of  the  succession  of 
he  eldest  snrviving  son,  Adonijah,  whose  interests  had 
leen  compromised  by  the  preference  of  the  young  Solo- 
non,  Joab  joined  the  party  of  the  former.  B.C.  dr. 
[015.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard  this  as  a  defection 
rom  David.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dem- 
mstnitioii  in  favor  of  the  natural  heir,  which,  if  not  then 
nade,  ocmid  not  be  made  at  alL  But  an  act  which 
roold  have  been  justifiable  had  the  preference  of  Solo- 
Don  been  a  mere  caprice  of  the  6LA  king,  became  crimi- 
lal  as  an  act  of  contumacy  to  the  divine  king,  the  real 
lead  of  the  government,  who  had  called  the  house  of 
>avid  to  the  throne,  and  had  the  sole  right  of  determin- 
ng  which  of  its  members  should  reign.  We  learn  from 
David's  last  song  that  his  poweilesGniiess  over  his  courts 
en  was  even  then  present  to  his  mind  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  6, 
'),  ttidiiow  he  recalled  to  Solomon's  recollection  the  two 


murders  of  Abner  and  Anuisa  (1  Kings  ii,  5, 6),  with  an 
injunction  not  to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with  impu- 
nity. When  the  prompt  measures  taken  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  king  rendered  Adonijah's  demonstration 
abortive  (1  Kings  i,  7),  Joab  withdrew  into  private  life 
till  some  time  after  the  death  of  David,  when  the  fate 
of  Adonijah,  and  of  Aluathar — whose  life  was  only  spared 
in  consequence  of  his  sacerdotal  character— wacped  Joab 
that  he  had  little  mercy  to  expect  from  the  new  king. 
He  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar ;  but  when  Sdomon  heard 
this,  he  sent  Beuaiah  to  put  him  to  death ;  and,  as  he 
refused  to  come  forth,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
slain  even  at  the  altar.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished warriors  and  unscrupulous  men  that  Israel 
ever  produced.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  his  domain 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  and  buried  there  (1  Kings 
ii,  5,  28-34).  RC.  cir.  1012.  He  left  descendants,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  them,  unless  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  double  curse  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii,  89)  and  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ii,  28)  that  they  seemed  to  dwindle 
away,  stricken  by  a  succession  of  visitations — ^weakness, 
leprosy,  lameness,  murder^  starvation.  His  name  is  by 
some  supposed  (in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adonijah's  cor- 
onation on  that  spot)  to  be  preserved  in  the  modem  ap- 
pellation of  Enrogel— "  the  well  of  Job" — corrupted  from 
Joab, — Kitto;  Smith. 

3.  One  of  the  *^  sons"  of  Pahath-rooab  (1  Esdr.  viii,. 
85),  whose  descendants,  together  with  those  of  Jeshua, 
returned  from  the  exile  to  the  number  of  2812  t>r  2818 
(Ezra  ii,  6;  Neh.  vii,  11),  besides  218  males  subsequent- 
ly under  the  leader^p  of  one  Obadiah  (Ezra  viii,  9). 
aa  ante  536. 

Jo'&chas  Clutaxa^  V.  r.  *IdfxoZ  and  *l€xovtac)f  a 
Gnecized  form  (1  Escbr.  i,  34)  of  the  name  of  king  Jeiuv 
HAZ  (q.  v.). 

Jo'&ohim  (lutaK(ifi)y  a  Grsecized  form  of  the  HeW 
name  Jehoiakim,  and  applied  in  the  Apocrypha  to 

1.  The  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah  (Bar.  i,  3). 

2.  A  priest  (o  UfxvQ fA,y.  "high-priest"),  said  to  be 
son  of  Hilkiah  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Jerusaleni 
by  the  Babylonians  (Bar.  i,  7).  See  Joacim,  4.  As  no 
such  pontiff  occurs  at  this  time  (see  High-priest),  the 
person  intended  may  perhaps  have  been  not  the  suc- 
cessor, but  only  a  junior  son  of  Hilkiah — if,  indeed,  the 
whole  narrative  be  not  spurious.    See  Barucii. 

Joaohim,  abbot  of  Floris,  was  bom  at  Celico,  in 
the  diocese  of  Cosenza,  about  1130.  Ailer  a  short  resi-« 
dence  at  the  court  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  he  journeyed  to 
Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  joined  the  Cistercians,  and 
became  abbot  of  Corace  (Curatium),  in  Calabria.  This 
office  he  resigned,  however,  some  time  after,  and  found- 
ed himself  a  monastery  at  Floris,  near  Cosenza.  Joa- 
chim died  between  1201  and  1202.  He  enjoyed  great 
reputation  during  his  life :  he  was  reverenced  by  many 
as  a  prophet,  and  stood  in  high  consideration  with  popes 
and  princes,  but  since  his  day  he  has  been  very  vari- 
ously judged.  Praised  as  a  prophet  by  J.  G.  Syllannus, 
and  defended  by  the  Jesuit  Papebroch,  he  was  accused 
of  heresy  by  Bouaventura,  and  called  a  pseudo-prophet 
by  Baronius.  His  partisans  claimed  that  he  worked 
miracles,  but  it  appears  better  proved  that  he  wrote 
prophecies,  and  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
growing  corrupuon  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  He  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  a  reformation.  His  character 
has  perhaps  been  best  delineated  by  Neandcr  (CA.  Hist, 
iv,  220),  who  sa^-s  of  him :  "  Grief  over  the  corruption 
of  the  Church,  longing  desire  for  better  times,  profound 
Christiau  feeling,  a  meditative  mind,  and  a  glowing 
imagination,  such  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
spirit  and  his  writings."  He  complained  of  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church,  opposed  the  issue  of  indul- 
gences, condemned  the  Crushes  as  antagonisdc  to  the 
express  purpose  of  Christ,  wh(}  had  himself  predicted 
only  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  decried  the  simoniouS 
habits  of  the  clergy,  and  even  argued  against  the  be- 
stowal of  temporal  power  on  the  pope,  fearing  that  the 
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contentions  in  his  day  for  temporal  power  might  ulti- 
mately result,  as  they  eventually  did,  in  the  assumption 
of  "  spiritual  things  which  do  not  belong  to  him.^  Joa- 
chim's doctrines,  however,  are  somewhat  peculiar.  His 
fundamental  argument  is  that  the  Christian  sra  closes 
with  the  year  1260,  when  a  new  «ra  would  commence 
under  another  dispensation.  Thus  the  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead  divided  the  government  of  ages  among 
them:  the  reign  of  the  Father  embraced  the  period 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
that  of  the  Son,  the  twelve  centuries  and  a  half  ending 
in  1260,  and  then  would  commence  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  change  would  be  marlced  by  a  prog- 
ress similar  to  that  which  followed  the  substitution  of 
the  new  for  the  old  dispensation.  Thus  man,  after  hav- 
ing been  carnal  under  the  Father,  half  carnal  and  half 
spiritual  under  the  Son,  would,  under  the  Holy  Ghost, 
become  exclusively  spirituaL  So  there  have  been  three 
stages  of  development  in  society,  in  which  the  suprem- 
acy belonged  successively  to  warriors,  the  secular  clergy, 
and  monks  (comp.  Neander,  Church  Hittory,  iv,  229  sq.). 
As  Joachim  found  many  adherents,  the  third  Lateran 
Council,  at  the  request  of  Alexander  III,  condemned 
Joachim's  '^  mystical  extravagances ;"  Alexander  IV  was 
still  more  severe  in  opposition  to  Joachim ;  and  in  1260 
the  Council  at  Aries  finally  pronounced  all  followers  of 
Joachim  heretics.  Joachim's  ideas  were  chiefly  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  meditations  on  the  N.  T.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  scholastic  theology,  which  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing the  principles  of  faith  dialectically,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  Peter  Lombard  explained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  13th  centu- 
ry these  views  had  gained  a  large  number  of  adherents. 
Among  the  many  works  attributed  to  Joachim  some  are 
undoubtedly  spurious,  while  others  have  probably  been 
subjected  to  additions,  etc,  in  consequence  of  his  popu- 
larity (compare  Neander,  iv,  221,  note).  The  Kxpositio 
tnper  Apoccdypsim  (Venice,  1517,  4to,  often  reprinted), 
Concordia  Veteris  ac  Novi  Te^tamenti  libri  v  (Venice, 
1619, 8vo),  and  the  Ptalterium  decern  Chordarum  appear 
to  be  genuine.  Among  the  others  bearing  his  name  are 
commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  parts  of 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  also  a 
number  of  prophecies  concerning  the  popes,  and  predict- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  papacy.  All  these  were  pub- 
lished at  Venice  (1519-1624)  and  Cologne  (1577).  His 
life  was  written  by  Gregory  di  Lauro  (Naples,  1660, 
4to).  Among  the  MS.  works  attributed  to  him.  Pro- 
pheUa  et  Exposiiiones  SibyUarum ;  ExcerpHones  e  libris 
Joachimi  de  Mundifine,  de  Terroribus  et  Alrumms^  ten 
de  pseudo-Christis ;  Prophetim  de  Oneribus  Provincia- 
rum;  EpistoloB  Joachimi  de  suia  Prophetiis;  and  Reve- 
kUioneSf  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris. 
See  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France^  voL  xx;  Dom  Gervaise, 
Histoire  de  rabbi  Joachim;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta 
letter.  ItoL  voL  v,  2d  ed. :  Gregoire  Laude,  Vie  de  VahU 
Joachim;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geniraley  xxvi,  718;  Ne- 
ander, Ch,  History ,  iv,  216  sq.  •  Herzog,  Real-Encykiop, 
vi,  713  sq.;  £ngelhardt,JbacAtm,  etc,  in  Kirchengetck. 
Abhandlungen  (Erl.  1832). 

Joachim  I  and  II.    See  Reformation  (German). 

Joaohimitea.    See  Joachim  op  Floris. 

Jo'^&oim  ('I(i>aci/i),  another  Graecized  form  of  the 
Heb.  name  Joachim,  applied  in  the  Apocrypha  to 

1.  The  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (1  Esdr.  i,  87, 88, 
89). 

2.  By  corruption  for  JEnoiAcnix,  the  next  king  of 
Judah  (1  Esdr.  i,  48). 

3.  A  son  of  Zerubbabel,  who  returned  to  Jerusalem 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  6),  apparently  a  mistake  for 
Zerubbabel  himself. 

4.  "  The  high-priest  which  was  in  Jerusalem"  (Judith 
iv,  6,  14)  in  the  time  of  Judith,  and  who  welcomed  the 
heroine  aflcr  the  death  of  Holofem^  in  company  with 

the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (»)  ytpovaia  rutv 
"fv  'IffpaijX,  XV,  8  sq.).    The  name  occurs  with  the 


various  reading  EUaJamj  but  it  is  impoMible  to  idadfr 
him  with  any  historical  character.  No  such  namf  oc- 
curs in  the  lists  of  high-priests  in  1  CbmLvi  (conpan 
Josephus,  Aid,  x,  8,  6) ;  and  it  is  a  mere  arUtrDT  ogd- 
jecture  to  suppose  that  Eliakim,  mentioned  in  2  Kii^ 
xviii,  18,  was  afterwards  raised  to  that  digmtj.  Sti 
less  can  be  said  for  the  identification  of  Jotdm  vitb 
Hilkiah  (2  Kings  xxii,  4;  Joeephns  'EXicunac,.4i^]:, 
4,  2;  Sept  XcXin'ac).  The  name  itself  is  ap^ffoprute 
to  the  position  which  the  high-priest  occapies  in  tk 
story  of  Judith  ("  The  Lord  hath  set  up*^,  and  the  po- 
son  must  be  ri^aided  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  ficdoo. 
— Smith.     Sec  Judith. 

5.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sa&  1  sq).  The  oimi 
seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  former  ca^^b 
a  reference  to  its  meaning ;  and  it  was  probably  for  t^ 
same  reason  that  the  hu^nd  of  Anna,  the  mothe  of 
the  Vii^^,  is  called  Joacim  in  eariy  l^ends  {Pn^ 
Jac.  i,  etc.). — Smith.     See  Susakjta. 

Jolida'ntia  ('I«i)a^avoc,Vulg.  J(oaJfia),oiie(^tk 
priests,  ^  sons  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Jos^ec,  and  his  br^ 
ren,"  who  had  married  foreign  wives  after  the  exik  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  19) ;  apparently  the  same  as  Gedauau  iotl^ 
corresponding  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  18)  by  a  conufCoJ 
(see  Burrington,  Genealogies^  i,  167). 

Jo'eUl  (Heb.  Yoach\  nxi^  Jehovah  is  his  hnAgr^i 
e.  helper),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'I toiaa  v.  r.  Iwo^,  Vulg.  JoaJuu)  The  Uurf 
son  of  Obed-edom  (q.  v.),  appointed  with  his  brethia 
to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  furniture  (1  Chi<HLXxTi,4). 

2.  (Sept.  'IftM^x  v^*  '•  'lina^y  'I(iKic«  'ItaNza  ^  bat  in  2 
Chron.  first  occurrence  'Iwa  v.  r.  'Iw^aao,  second  'l^tr 
Xa ;  Vulg.  Joah.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gerabai, 
the  son  of  Zimmah  and  father  of  Iddo  (1  Chnm.  vi2!  ; 
apparently  the  same  elsewhere  called  Etiiax,  and  &tiMf 
of  Adaiah  (ver.  42).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  tbe 
person  who,  with  his  son  Eden,  aided  Hezeklah  in  h» 
efforts  at  a  religious  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxis,  li> 
RC.  726. 

3.  (Sept  'Iwac,  in  Isa.  *I«ax»'^"J«-  Joaie,)  Soo  d 
Asaph  and  historiographer  of  king  Hezekiah,  who  w 
one  of  the  messengers  that  received  the  insulting  me- 
sage  of  Rabshakeh  (2  Kings  xviii,  18, 26, 37 ;  Isa.  xxxfi, 
8,11,22).     RC.712. 

4.  rSept,  'lovax  v.  r.  'lomc,  Vulg.  Joha;  Josephos 
'Iwanjc,  Ant.Xyij  1.)  Son  of  Joahaz  and  historiogo- 
pher  of  king  Josiah ;  he  was  one  of  the  oflkers  that  su- 
perintended the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Qiroo.  xxbt, 
8).     B.a  623. 

Jo'fihaz  (Heb.'  Yoachaz',  tn»'i%  a  contracted  fom 
of  the  name  Jehoahaz,  for  which  it  occurs  in  speaking 
of  others  of  the  same  name;  Sept.  'IbtaxaZjYvJg-  J^^ 
chaz),  the  father  of  Joah,  which  latter  was  hisUaiogn- 
pher  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chnm.  xxxiv,  8).  EC 
ante  623. 

Joan,  pope(ss),  is  the  name  of  a  fictitiow  fanafe 
who  was  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  ft- 
ter,  as  John  VHI,  between  the  popes  Leo  IV  and  Bene- 
dict III,  about  868-856.  This  personage  is  first  said  le 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  Soman  pontiff  by  liariastB 
Scotus,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  who  died  at  Uem 
in  1086,  and  who  says  in  his  chronicle  (which  maor 
authorities  declare  to  be  spurions\  under  the  year  83S, 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lotha- 
rius,  that  Leo  IV  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  that  to 
him  succeeded  Joan,  a  woman,  whose  pontific^  lasted 
two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days,  aft«  whidi  Bai- 
edict  in  was  made  pope.  But  Anaistasioa,  who  Kred  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  pope  Joan,  and  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  popes  down  to  Nicholas  L  who  succeeded 
Benedict  HI,  savs  that  fifteen  dap  after  Leo  IVs  death 
Benedict  HI  succeeded  him.  Further,  Hiacmir  of 
Rheims,  a  contemporary,  in  his  twenty-sixth  letter  to 
Nicholas  I,  states  that  'Benedict  III  succeeded  Leo  IV 
immediately.    It  is  i  roved,  moreover,  by  tlie  unqiM*- 
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Uonable  evidence  of  a  diploma  stiU  pieserved,  and  of  a 
contemponury  coin  which  Garampi  has  published,  that 
Benedict  III  was  actually  reigning  before  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Lothaire,  which  occurred  towards  the  close 
of  855.  It  is  true  that  some  MS.  copies  of  Anastaaius, 
among  others,  one  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  contain 
the  story  of  Joan ;  but  this  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
an  interpolation  of  later  copyists,  who  have  inserted  the 
tale  in  the  very  words  of  Martinus  Polonus,  a  Cistercian 
monk  and  confessor  to  Gregory  X  (latter  part  of  the  12th 
century),  who  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  which, 
after  Leo  IT,  he  places  '^  John,  an  Englishman,"  and 
then  adds, "  Hie,  tU  asseritur,  foemina  fuit."  Other  au- 
thorities for  this  story  are  Sigbert  of  Gemblours  (f  1113) 
and  Stephen  de  Bourbon,  who  wrote  about  1225. 

According  to  these  accounts,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
an  English  missionary,  was  bom  at  Mayence  or  Ingel- 
heim,  and  was  a  woman  of  very  loose  morals.  She  is 
said  to  have  removed  to  Fulda,  and  having  there  estab- 
lished an  improper  intimacy  with  a  monk  of  the  con- 
vent, assnmeid  mole  attire,  entered  the  convent,  and 
afterwards  eloped  with  her  paramour,  who  was  a  very 
learned  man,  to  Athens,  where  she  applied  herself  to  the 
study  of  Greek  and  the  sciences  under  her  lover's  able 
directions.  After  the  death  of  her  companion  she  went 
to  Rome,  where  she  became  equally  proficient  in  sacred 
learning,  for  which  her  reputation  became  so  great,  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Johannes  Anglicanus,  that  she 
easily  obtained  holy  orders,  and  with  such  ability  and 
adroitness  clad  the  deception  that  at  the  death  of  Leo 
she  was  unanimously  elected  as  his  successor,  under  the 
general  belief  of  her  male  sex.  Continuing  to  indulge 
in  sexual  intercourse,  the  fraud  was  finally  discovered, 
to  the  infinite  mortification  of  the  Roman  Church,  by 
her  sodden  delivery  of  an  infant  in  the  public  streets, 
near  the  Colosseum,  while  heading  a  religious  procession 
to  the  Lateran  Basilica.  The  mother  and  child  died 
Goon  after,  and  were  buned  in  856.  This  event  is  said 
to  have  caused  the  adoption  of  the  Sella  stercoraria, 
which  was  in  use  iVom  the  middle  of  the  11th  century 
to  the  time  of  Leo  X,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  sex 
(^  the  popes  elect. 

The  story  was  generally  credited  firom  the  latter  part 
of  the  11th  until  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  All 
Church  historians  after  Martinus  generally  copied  it 
from  him,  and  presented  it  as  an  authentic  narrative. 
The  first  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  story  was  Flatina 
(U21-1481),  who,  although  repeating  it  in  his  Lives  of 
tie  Popes,  concludes  with  these  words :  "  The  things  I 
have  above  stated  are  current  in  vulgar  reports,  but  are 
taken  from  uncertain  and  obscure  authorities,  and  I  have 
inserted  them  briefly  and  simply  not  to  be  taxed  with 
obstinacy."  Panvinius,  Platina's  continuator,  seems  to 
have  been  more  critical :  he  subjoins  a  very  elaborate 
note,  in  which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  tale,  and 
proves  it  to  have  been  an  invention.  Later  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  seeing  the  arguments  which  their  op- 
ponents in  doctrine  obtained  from  this  story  against  pa- 
pal succession,  took  great  pains  to  impeach  its  accuracy ; 
^t  it  is  truly  curious  that  the  best  dissertation  on  the 
nibject  is  that  of  David  Blondel,  a  Protestant,  who  com- 
pletely refutes  the  story  in  his  Familier  Eclaircissement 
fe  la  question  si  une  Femme  a  eie  assise  au  Sisffe  Papal 
^re  Leon  IV  et  Benoit  III  (Anwterdam,  1649).  He 
»as  followed  on  the  same  side  by  Leibnitz  (Flores  sparsi 
n  tumulum  Papissa,  in  [Chr.  L.  Scheidt]  BiUioth.  Hist. 
^Gotting.  1768], i,  297  sq.),  and,  although  attempts  have 
>een  made  from  time  to  time  by  a  few  writers  to  main- 
ain  the  tale  (among  which  one  uf  the  most  noted  was 
I  work  published  in  1785  by  Humphrey  Shuttleworth, 
ntitled  A  Present  for  a  Papist,  or  the  History  of  the 
'^\fe  of  Pope  Joan,  proving  that  a  Woman  called  Joan 
eaUy  teas  Pope  of  Rome),  it  has  been  all  but  universal- 
y  discarded,  its  latest  patron  being  professor  Kist,  of 
icyden,  who  but  a  few  years  since  devoted  an  elaborate 
aaay  (  Verhamiiding  over  de  Pausin  Joanna)  to  the  sub- 
ect.    Nearly  all  ecclesiastical  writers  of  our  day  seem 


to  be  agreed  that  no  feminine  character  ever  filled  the. 
papal  chair,  but  there  b  certainly  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  causes  which  provoked  the  story.  Some  at- 
tribute it  to  a  misconception  of  the  object  of  the  Sella 
stercorari^ ;  the  canons  excluded  eunuchs  from  the  pa- 
pal throne,  and  the  sella  stercoraria  was  contrived  to 
prove  that  the  person  elected  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  canons.  Others  oonsid^  it  as  a  symbolical  satire. 
Still  others  look  upon  it  as  a  lampoon  on  the  inconti- 
nence of  the  pope,  John  V UI ;  or,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly,  as  a  satire  on  the  female  regiment  (under  Ma- 
rosia)  during  the  popedom  of  John  X-XII.  See,  for 
further  details,  Gieseler's  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  ii,  pt,  i 
(4th  ed.),  29  sq. ;  also  Wensing,  Over  de  Pausin  Joanna 
— in  reply  to  Kist — (S'Graveuhage,  1845) ;  Bianchi  Gi- 
ovini's  Esame  CriHco  degli  atti  relativi  aUa  Papessa 
Giovamta  (Milan,  1845) ;  Bower,  Hiet,  Popes,  iv,  246  sq. ; 
Fuhrmann,  Handwdrterb,  der  KirchengeecK  ii,  469  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real-Emyklop,  vi,  721 ;  Christ,  Examiner,  Ixxv, 
197 ;  Western  Rev,  April,  1864,  p.  279.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Joan  d'Albret.    See  Huguenots;  France. 

Joan  OF  Arc  (French  Jeanne  d^Arc),  or  "  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,"  is  the  name  of  a  character  whose  histoiy 
concerns  not  only  the  secular  historian ;  it  deserves  the 
careful  OHisideratbn  also  of  the  ecclesiastical  student. 
The  remarkable  fate  of  this  heroine  is  truly  a  phenome- 
non in  religious  philosophy.  We  have  room  here,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  heroine, 
and  refer  the  student  to  Bottiger,  Weltgesch,  in  Biogra" 
phien,  iv,  474 ;  Michelet,  HisL  de  France,  vii,  44 ;  Gorres, 
Jungfrau  v,  Orleans  (Regensb.  1834) ;  Uase,  Neue  Pro- 
pheien  (Lpz.  1851);  Strass,  Jean  d'Arc  (1862);  EyseU, 
Joh,  d'Arc  (1864)  i  Locher,  Schlafu,  Trdume  (Zurich, 
1853) ;  and  espedally  (mainly  on  her  visions,  etc)  the 
celebrated  German  Uieologian  of  Bonn  University,  Ds. 
J.  P.  Lange,  in  Herzog,  Real'EncyJdop,  vii,  165  sq. 

Joan  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  peasants.  And 
was  bom  in  1412,  in  the  village  of  Domremy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Yosges,  France.  She  was  taught,  like  other 
young  women  of  her  station  in  that  age,  to  sew  and  to 
spin,  but  not  to  read  and  write.  She  was  distinguished 
from  other  girls  by  her  greater  simplicity,  modesty,  in- 
dustry, and  piety.  When  about  thirteen  years  of  age 
she  believed  that  she  saw  a  flash  of  light,  and  heard  an 
unearthly  voice,  which  enjoined  her  to  be  modest,  and 
to  be  diligent  in  her  religious  duties.  The  impression 
made  upon  her  excitable  mind  by  tne  national  distresses 
of  the  time  soon  gave  a  new  character  to  the  revelations 
which  she  supposed  herself  to  receive,  and  when  fifteen 
years  old  she  imagined  that  unearthly  voices  called  her 
to  go  and  fight  for  the  Dauphin.  Her  story  was  at  first 
rejected  as  that  of  an  insane  person ;  but  she  not  only 
succeeded  in  making  her  way  to  the  Dauphin,  but  in 
persuading  him  of  her  heavenly  mission.  She  assumed 
male  attire  and  warlike  equipments,  and,  with  a  sword 
and  a  white  banner,  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  troops,  whom  her  example  and  the  notion  Jttier 
heavenly  mission  inspired  with  new  enthusiasm.  ^^>ril 
29, 1429,  she  threw  herself,  with  supplies  of  provisions, 
into  Orleans,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  £nglish,  and 
from  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  May  made  successful  sallies 
upon  the  English,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  After  this  important  victory  the  national 
ardor  of  the  French  was  rekindled  to  the  utmost,  and 
Joan  became  the  dread  of  the  previously  triumphant 
enemy.  She  conducted  the  Dauphin  to  Rheims,  where 
he  was  crowned,  July  17,  1429,  and  Joan,  with  many 
tears,  saluted  him  as  king.  She  now  wished  to  return 
home,  deeming  her  mission  accompUshed ;  but  Charles 
importuned  her  to  remain  with  his  army,  to  which  she 
consented.  Now,  however,  because  she  no  longer  heard 
any  unearthly  voice,  she  began  to  have  fearful  forebod- 
ings. She  continued  to  accompany  the  French  army, 
and  was  present  in  many  c<uiflicts.  May  24, 1430,  while 
heading  a  sally  Irom  Compi^gne,  which  the  Burgun- 
dian  forces  were  besi^ing,  she  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
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sold  by  a  Borgundian  officer  to  the  English  for  the  sum 
of  16,000  francs.  Being  conveyed  to  Kooen,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  English,  she  was  brought  before  the 
spiritual  tribunal  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  at  a  scvcer- 
ess  and  heredc;  and  after  a  long  trial,  acopmpamed 
with  many  shameful  circumstances,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  astounding  is  the  fact  that  her  own  country- 
men, and  the  most  learned  of  these,  representing  the 
University  of  Paris,  pronounced  her  under  the  influence 
of  witchcraft.  By  their  advice,  she  was  condemned  to 
be  burned  to  death.  Recanting  her  alleged  errors,  her 
punishment  was  commuted  into  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. But  the  English  feared  her,  and  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  sacrifioe  her  life,  and  they  finally  succeed- 
ed in  renewing  the  trial;  words  which  fell  from  her 
when  subjected  to  great  indignities,  and  her  resumption 
of  male  aUire  when  all  articles  of  female  dress  were 
carefully  removed  from  her,  were  made  grounds  of  con- 
cluding that  she  had  relapsed,  and  she  was  brought  to 
the  stake  May  80,  1431,  and  burned,  and  her  ashes  cast 
into  the  Seine.  Her  family,  who  had  been  ennobled 
on  her  account,  obtained  in  1440  a  revisal  of  her  trial, 
and  in  1456  she  was  formally  pronounced  by  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  authorities  to  have  been  innocent.  The 
doubts  respecting  the  fate  of  Joan  d'Aro  raised  by  M. 
Delapierre  in  his  Doute  historiqua  (1855),  who  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  she  never  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
that  another  person  was  executed  in  her  stead,  seem  to 
have  no  good  ground. — Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Joan  OP  Kent  is  the  name  of  a  female  character 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  and 
who  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  heretic,  April  25, 1552, 
for  holding  the  doctrine  that  *•  Christ  was  not  truly  in- 
carnate of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh,  being  sinful,  he  could 
not  partake  of;  but  the  Word,  by  the  consent  of  the 
inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took  flesh  of  her."  This 
scholastic  nicety  appalled  all  the  grandees  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  including  even  Cranmer,  who,  finding  the 
king  slow  to  approve  the  condemnation  of  Joan  of  Kent, 
presented  to  the  sovereign  the  practice  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  stoning  blasphemers  as  a  counterpart  of  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  and  secured 
the  king*s  approval  for  the  execution  of  the  poor  woman, 
who  "  could  not  reconcile  the  spotless  purity  of  Christ's 
human  nature  with  his  receiving  flesh  from  a  sinful 
creature."  See  Neal,  Puritcuu,  i,  49 ;  Strype,  Memorials 
of  the  Hrformation,  ii,  214. 

Jo&'nan  (^l<aavav  V.  r.  'Iwi/ai/),  a  Gwecized  form 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  1)  of  the  name  of  Johanan  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Eliashib  (Ezra  x,  6). 

Joanes  (or  Juanes),  Vicentb,  a  celebrated  Span- 
ish painter  whose  subjects  are  exclusively  religious,  was 
bom  at  Fuente  la  Uiguera,  in  Valencia,  in  1528.  He 
studied  in  Italy,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  style, 
chiefly  the  works  of  the  Roman  school,  and  died  Dec 
21,  1579,  while  engaged  in  finishing  the  altar-piece  of 
th^|burch  of  Bocairente.  His  body  was  removed  to 
Val^ia,  and  deposited  in  the  churoh  of  Santa  Cruz  in 
1581.  Joanes  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  paint- 
ers:  he  is  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  school  of 
Valencia,  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Spanish  Raffii- 
elle.  His  drawing  is  correct.,  and  displays  many  suc- 
cessful examples  of  foreshortening;  his  draperies  are 
well  cast,  his  coloring  is  sombre  (he  was  particularly 
fond  of  mulberry  color),  and  his  expression  is  mostly  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  subject,  which  is  generally 
devotion  or  impassioned  resignation,  as  in  the  *^  Baptism 
of  Christ"  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia.  Like  his  coun- 
trymen Vargas  and  D'Amato  of  Naples,  he  is  said  to 
have  always  taken  the  sacrament  before  he  commenced 
an  altar-piece.  His  best  works  are  in  the  cathedral  of 
Valencia,  and  there  are  several  good  q)ecimens  in  the 
Prado  at  Madrid.— fn^^A  Cyd^xBdiOy  s.  v. 

Jolin'iia,  the  name  of  a  man  (prop.  Joatmas)  and 
>  of  a  woman  in  the  New  Testament. 

(liaawde,  probably  i.  q.  'ludwtic,  Johm.)    The 


(great)  grandson  of  Zembbabel,  in  the  Ihiieage  of  (%nt 
(Luke  iii,  27);  probablv  the  same  called  Abssas  m  ibt 
Old  Testament  (1  Chron.  iu,  21.  See  Stxoa^B  Han, 
and  ExpoM,  of  the  Gotpeit,  p.  16, 17).  B.G.  comideniiiT 
post  536.    See  Gbkbalogy  of  Christ. 

2.  C^wawOf  prob.  femin.  of  'ludtomfCf  Jokm.)  Tbe 
wife  of  Chuza,  the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetmck 
of  Galilee  (Luke  viii,  8).  She  was  one  of  tlM»e  woma 
who  followed  Christ,  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  hk 
and  his  disciples  out  of  their  abundance.  They  had  £ 
been  cured  of  grievous  ^seases  by  the  Sftvioai,  or  hd 
received  material  benefits  from  him ;  and  the  casum 
of  the  country  allowed  them  to  testify  in  this  way  their 
gratitude  and  devotedness  without  reproach.  It  is  usu- 
ally suppose  that  Joanna  was  at  this  time  a  widow.  Sbe 
was  one  of  the  females  to  whom  Christ  appeared  after 
his  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv,  10).    A.D.  27-29.— £itta. 

JoHn'lian  (liaawdv  v.  r.  'lutdvvrfc),  the  ddest 
brother  of  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace  ii,  2) ;  elserbeze 
called  John  (q.  v.). 

Joannes.    See  Jorx. 

Jo'arib  ('Icaapt'/3  V.  r.  'luKipiift)j  a  Gmcized  fons 
(1  Mace,  ii,  1)  of  the  name  of  the  priest  Jeuoubib  {i 
Chron.  xxiv,  7). 

Jo'&sh  (Heb.  Yoash'f  the  name  of  aeveral  peisttt, 
written  in  two  forms  in  the  originaL 

1.  (UM1%  a  contracted  form  of  Jeboash;  Sepm^ 
'Iw ac-)  The  father  of  Grideon,  buried  in  Ophnh,  vbec 
he  had  Uved  (Judg.  vi,  11,  29;  vii,  14;  viii,  18,»,3J!l 
Although  himself  probably  an  idc^ter,  he  ingenios^ 
screened  his  son  from  the  popular  indignation  in  over> 
throwing  the  altar  of  Baal  (Judg.  ri,  80, 31>  &C  13Si 
See  GfDEON. 

2.  (Same  form  as  preceding ;  Sept. *Ii^pac  ▼•  r. 'I war) 
A  son  of  Shemaah  or  Hasmaah  the  Gibeathite,  and  sec- 
ond only  to  his  brother  Ahiezer  among  the  fanire  Bee- 
jamite  archers  that  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Oam, 
xii,8).     B.C.1055. 

3.  (Same  form  as  preceding ;  Sept.  'Iftwic-)  One  of  tte 
descendants  of  Shelah,  son  <^  Judah,  mentioned  aaioi^ 
those  who  were  in  some  way  disdngoished  among  the 
Moabites  in  eariy  times  (1  Chron.  iv,  22).  B.C  pcrh. 
cir.  996.  See  Jashubi-leheii.  **  The  Hebrew  traJ- 
tion,  quoted  by  Jerome  (Qatesf.  Hibr.  m  ParaL)  w^ 
Jarehi  {Comm,  ad  loc),  applies  it  to  Mahloo,  the  son  of 
Eliinelech,  who  married  a  Moabitess.  The  cAprectaoa 
rendered  in  the  A.V.,  *  who  had  the  dominion  (^^?3) 
in  Moab,*  would,  according  to  this  inter^tfetadon,  a^^iifr 
*  who  married  in  Moab.'  The  same  explanation  is  g^- 
en  in  the  Targum  of  R  Joseph"  (Smith). 

4.  (Same  form  as  preceding;  Sept.  'Ikiac.)  An  emi- 
nent officer  of  king  Ahab,  to  whose  close  custody  the 
prophet  Micaiah  was  remanded  for  denmmdng  the  ^ 
lied  expedition  against  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  Kings  xxii. 
26 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  25).  B.C.  896.  He  is  stykd  *•  6ie 
king's  son,"  which  is  usually  taken  literally,  TbenMS 
(Comment,  ad  loc,  in  Kings)  suggesting  that  he  may 
have  been  placed  with  the  governor  of , the  dty  for  mih- 
tary  education.  Geigcr  conjectures  that  MaaseiaK,  **  ita 
king's  son,"  in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7,  was  a  prince  irf"  the  Mo- 
loch worship,  and  that  Joash  was  a  priest  of  the  eane 
(  Urschrift,  p.  307).  The  ride,  however,  may  merely  es- 
dicate  a  youth  of  princely  stock. 

5.  (Same  form  as  preceding:  Sept.lwaf.)  Kingef 
Judah  (2  Kings  xi,  2;  xii,  19, 20;  xiii,  1, 10;  xir,  l.S. 
17,23;  1  Chron. iu,ll ;  2 Chron. xxii,ll;  xxiv,l [SX"^! 
2, 4, 22, 24 ;  xxv,  23, 26).     See  Jehoash,  1. 

6.  (Same  form  as  preceding ;  SepL  'lata^.)  Kin^  of 
Israel  (2  Kings  xiii,  9,  12, 13, 14,  25;  xiv,  1, 2^  27;  1 
Chron.  xxv,  17, 18, 21,  23 ;  Hoa.  i,  1 ;  Amos  1 1). 
Jehoash,  2. 

7.  OS^i%  to  whom  Jehovah  kastensy  Le.  for  aid  ; 
'IwacO     One  of  the  "  sons'*  of  Bedier,  son  of  ~ 
a  chieftain  of  his  family  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).    BXX  prob^ 
dr.  1017. 
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8.  (Same  form  as  last ;  Septaufi;.  'Ititag,)  The  person 
taviiig  cbaige  of  the  royal  stores  of  oU  under  David 
ind  Solomon  (1  Chron.  zxvii,  28).    KC.  1014. 

Jo'&tham  (Matt  i,  19).    See  Jotuam. 

Jolisab'dUB  (ItaiiZapdoc  V.  r.  'Ia)^a)3^oc),  a  Gne- 
ized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48)  of  the  name  of  Jozabad  (q. 
r.),  the  Lcvite  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

JoSzar  (Itaa^apoQj  'lio^apoc,  i.  e.  Joezer),  a  son  of 
Boethus.  and  brother-in-law  of  the  high-priest  Matthias 
q.  v.),  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  pontifical  office  by  the 
jrbitrary  act  of  Herod  the  Great  on  the  day  preceding 
in  eclipse  of  the  moon  (Joscphus,  A  nt,  xvii,  6, 4),  which 
•ccurred  March  13,  B.C.  4.  He  was  deprived  of  the  of- 
ice  by  Cyreuius  (although  he  had  aided  that  officer  in 
nforcing  the  tax,  ib.  xviii,  1, 1)  in  the  37th  year  after 
he  battle  of  Actium  {ib.  xviii,  2, 1),  L  e.  A.D.  7-8.  It 
ippears,  however,  that  he  had  been  temporarily  removed 
A.D.  4)  by  Archelans  during  the  short  term  of  his 
ffother  Eleazar,  and  then  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sie  (t&. 
mi,  13,  1),  and  restored  by  popular  acclamation  (ib. 
cviii,  2, 1).    See  Hioh-priest. 

Job,  the  name  of  two  persons,  of  different  form  in 
heoriginaL 

1.  (3"i*X,  /yo6',  persecuted;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Iw^.) 
Vn  Aratuan  patriarch  and  hero  of  the  book  that  bears 
lis  name;  mentioned  elsewhere  only  in  Ezek.  xiv,  14, 
!0;  Jas.v,  11.  The  various  questions  connected  with 
m  hiitoiy  ve  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  poem 
tself.  In  the  following  statements  we  largely  avail 
■unelves  of  the  articles  in  Smith's  Dictionary  <(f  (he 
3ikle  and  Kitto's  Cydopadia. 

I.  Analytia  of  Contents, — 1.  The  Introduction  (i,  1-ii, 
0)  supplies  all  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is 
Msed.  Job,  a  chieftain  in  the  land  of  Uz  (apparently 
I  district  of  Northern  Arabia — see  Uz),  of  immense 
realth  and  high  rank,  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of 
perfect  int^prity,  and  blameleas  in  all  the  relation  of 
ife.  The  highest  goodness  and  the  most  perfect  tern- 
»ral  happiness  are  combined  in  his  person ;  under  the 
lotection  of  God,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  he 
iDJoys  in  advanced  life  (froih  xlii,  16  it  has  been  infer- 
ed  that  he  was  about  seventy  years  old  at  this  time), 
m  almost  paradisiacal  state,  exemplifying  the  normal 
nolts  of  human  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  righteous 
3od. 

One  question,  however,  could  be  «used  by  envy :  May 
iot  the  goodness  which  secures  such  direct  and  tangible 
■ewards  be  a  refined  form  of  selfishness?  In  the  world 
^  spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are 
trooght  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  suggests 
iiis  doubt,  and  boldly  asserts  that  if  those  external 
dfissiogs  were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his  alle- 
pance.  The  question  thus  distinctly  propounded  is  ob- 
nsoAy  of  infinite  importuice,  and  could  only  be  an- 
>wered  by  inflicting  upon  a  man,  in  \f hom,  while  pros- 
)erottt,  malice  itself  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities 
irhich  are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  be  inva- 
"iably  the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  i^ickedness.  The 
iccuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  triaL  He  de- 
"froys  Job*s  property,  then  his  children ;  and  afterwards, 
0  leave  no  possible  opening  for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to 
nfiict  upon  him  the  roost  terrible  disease  known  in  the 
Sast.  See  Job's  Disease.  Each  of  these  calamities 
■Bumes  a  form  which  produces  an  impression  that  it 
oast  be  a  viritation  from  God,  precisely  such  as  was  to  be 
expected,  supposing  that  the  patriarch  had  been  a  suc- 
*88ful  hypocrite,  reserved  for  the  day  of  wrath.  Job's 
irife  breaks  down  entirely  under  the  trial — ^in  the  very 
vords  which  Satan  had  anticipated  that  the  patriarch 
^ioiself  would  at  last  utter  in  his  despair,  she  counsels 
turn  <^  to  curse  God  and  die."  (The  Sept.  has  a  remark- 
^  addition  to  her  speech  at  ii,  9,  severely  reproaching 
1^  as  the  cause  of  her  bereavements.)  Job  remains 
steadfast.  The  destruction  of  his  property  draws  not 
'lom  him  a  word  of  complaint;  thedeatiiof  hb  children 
^cits  the  sol^mest  words  of  resignation  which  ever 


fell  from  the  lips  of  a  mourner— the  disease  which  made 
him  an  object  of  loathing  to  roan,  and  seemed  to  desig- 
nate him  as  a  visible  example  of  divine  wrath,  is  borne 
without  a  murmur;  he  repels  hb  wife's  suggestion  with 
the  simple  words, "  What !  shall  we  receive  good  at  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?"  **  In 
all  this  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  lips." 

2.  The  Controversy  (ii,  11-xxxi,  40).~Still  it  is  clear 
that,  had  the  poem  ended  here,  many  points  of  deep  in- 
terest would  have  been  left  in  obscurity.  Entire  as  was 
the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have  been  inwardly 
perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had  no  clew,  which 
were  quite  unaecountable  on  any  hypothesis  hitherto 
entertained,  and  seemed  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  jus- 
tice engraven  on  man's  heart.  It  was  also  most  desira- 
ble that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  generality  of 
men  by  sudden  and  nnaccountdble  calamities  should 
be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  speculations 
concerning  the  providential  government  of  the  world. 
An  opportunity  for  such  discussion  is  afforded  in  the 
most  natural  manner  by  the  introduction  of  three  men, 
representing  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  age,  who 
came  to  condole  with  Job  on  hearing  o^  his  misfortunes. 
Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  in  the  interim,  dur- 
ing which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progress, 
and  Job  had  thoroughly  realized  the  extent  of  his  mis- 
eiy.  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular  beauty. 
At  a  distance  they  greet  him  with  the  wild  demonstra- 
tions of  sympathLung  grief  usual  in  the  East;  coming 
near,  they  are  overpowered  by  the  sight  of  his  wretch- 
edness, and  sit  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  ut- 
tering a  wcrd  (ii,  11-18)^  This  awful  silence,  whether 
Job  felt  it  as  a  proof  of  real  sympathy,  or  as  an  indica- 
tion of  inward  suspicion  on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his 
anguish.  In  an  agony  of  desperarion  he  curses  the  day 
of  his  birth,  and  sees  and  h<^es  for  no  end  of  his  miseiy 
but  death  (ch.  iii). 

This  causes  a  discussion  between  him  and  his  friends 
(ch.  iv-xxxi),  which  is  divided  into  three  main  parts, 
each  with  subdivisions,  embracing  alternately  the 
speeches  of  the  three  friends  of  Job  and  his  answers: 
the  last  part,  however,  consists  of  only  two  subdivisionB, 
the  third  friend,  Zophar,  having  nothing  to  rejoin ;  a 
silence  by  which  the  author  of  the  book  generally  des- 
ignates tbe  defeat  of  Job's  friends,  who  are  defending  a 
common  cause.  (It  has,  however,  been  argued  with 
much  force  by  Wemyss,  that  some  derangement  has  oc- 
curred in  the  order  of  the  composidon ;  for  chap,  xxvii, 
13-28,  appears  to  contain  Zophar's  third  address  to  Job, 
while  ch.  xxviii  s^ems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
book,  cmitaining  the  moral,  added  perhaps  by  some 
later  hand.)    But  see  below,  §  5. 

(a.)  The  results  of  the^r»<  discussion  (chap,  iii-xiv) 
may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  government  resting 
upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation  between  sin  and 
punishment  (iv,  6, 11,  and  throughout).  Afflicti<His  are 
always  penal,  issuuig  in  the  destruction  of  those  who 
are  radically  opposed  to  God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to 
his  chastisements.  They  lead,  of  course,  to  correctioji 
and  amendment  of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  con- 
fesses his  sins,  puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  God.  In 
that  case  restoration  to  peace,  and  «ven  increased  pros- 
perity, may  be  expected  (v,  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of 
the  suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some  spe- 
cial sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the  sufferer  indicates  the 
true  internal  relation  between  him  and  God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case  of 
Job.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  scandalized  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  complaints,  and  when  they  find  that  ho 
maintains  his  freedom  from  wilful  or  conscious  sin,  they 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  his  faith  is  radically 
unsound;  his  protestations  appear  to  them  almost  blas- 
phemous; they  become  convinced  that  he  has  been  se- 
cretly guilty  of  some  unpardonable  sin,  and  their  tone, 
at  first  courteous,  though  warning  (compare  ch.  iv  with 
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ch.  xv),  becomes  stern,  and  even  harah  and  menacing. 
It  is  clear  that,  unless  they  are  driven  from  their  partial 
and  exclusive  theory,  they  most  be  led  on  to  an  unqual- 
ified condemnation  of  Job. 

In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the  three 
friends  is  cleariy  developed.  Eliphaz  represents  the 
true  patriarchal  chieftain,  grave  and  dignified,  and  err- 
ing only  from  an  exclusive  adherence  to  tenets  hitherto 


argument,  does  not  now  bentate  to  imputie  to  Jab'& 
worst  crimes  of  which  man  could  be  ^^ty.  His  de- 
fence is  blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  god- 
less; that  he  disregards  the  wisdom  of  age  and  expe- 
rience, denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  (vene 
8-1 6),  and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (vcr.  2&-27)  ^ans 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befaU  him  {vtz. 
28-30).     Fildad  (ch.  x^-iii)  takes  up  this  sogg^tioa  of 


unquestioned,  and  influenced  in  the  first  place  by  genu-    ungodliness,  and,  after  enlarging  upon  the  iDeviulOe 


ine  regard  for  Job  and  sympathy  with  his  afiiiction. 
Bildad,  without  much  originality  or  independence  of 
character,  reposes  partly  on  the  wiae  saws  of  antiquity, 
partly  on  the  authorityof  his  older  friend.  Zophar  dif- 
fers from  both:  he  seems  to  be  a  young  man;  his  lan- 
guage is  violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  offensive 
(see,  especially,  his  second  speech,  ch.  xx).  He  repre- 
sents the  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  bigots  of  his 
age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position  and  arguments 
of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direct  object 
of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  deny  or 
forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  integ^ty  is  asserted  by 
God  himself.  His  answers  throughout  correspond  with 
these  data.  He  knows  with  a  sure  inward  oonviction 
that  he  is  not  an  offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents : 
he  is  therefore  confident  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  afflictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent  This  consciousness,  which 
from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested  by  others, 
enables  him  to  examine  fearlessly  their  position.  He 
denies  the  assertion  that  punishment  follows  surely  on 
guilt,  or  proves  its  commission.  Appealing  boldly  to 
experience,  he  declares  that,  in  point  of  fact,  prosperity 
and  misfortune  are  not  always  or  generally  commen«i- 
rate ;  both  are  often  irrespective  of  man's  deserts ;  "  the 
tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke 
God  are  secure"  (xii,  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  viz.  that  all 
events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's  hand  (xii,  9- 
25),  but  as  for  the  principles  which  underlie  those  events 
he  knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  sure  that  his  friends 
are  equally  uninformed,  and  are  sophists  defending  their 
position,  out  of  mere  prejudice,  by  arguments  and  state- 
ments false  in  themselv^  and  doubly  offensive  to  God, 
being  h3rpocritically  advanced  in  his  defence  (xiii,  1-13). 
Still  he  doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  although  he 
cannot  see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be  manifested, 
he  feels  confident  that  his  innocence  must  be  recognised. 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him^  he  also 
will  be  my  salvation"  (xiii,  14,  16).  There  remains, 
then,  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes. 
He  turns  to  supplication,  implore  God  to  give  him  a 
fair  and  open  trial  (xiii,  18-28).  Admitting  his  liabil- 
ity to  such  sins  as  are  common  to  man,  being  unclean 
by  birth  (xiii,  26 ;  xiv,  4),  he  yet  protests  his  substan- 
tial innocence,  and  in  the  bitter  struggle  with  his  mis- 
ery he  first  meets  the  thought  which  is  afterwards  de- 
veloped with  remarkable  distinctness.  Believing  that 
with  death  all  hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases, 
he  prays  that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  (xiv,  18), 
and  there  reserved  for  the  day  when  God  will  try  his 
cause  and  manifest  himself  in  love  (verse  16).  This 
prayer  represents  but  a  dim,  yet  a  profound  and  true 
presentiment,  drawn  forth,  then  evidently  for  the  first 
time,  as  the  possible  scdution  of  the  dark  problem.  As 
for  a  renewal  of  life  here,  he  dreams  not  of  it  (verse  14), 
nor  will  he  allow  that  the  possible  restoration  or  pros- 
perity of  his  descendants  at  all  meets  the  exigencies  of 
his  case  (ver.  21, 22). 

(6.)  In  the  seamd  discussion  (ch.  xv-xxi)  there  is  a 
more  resolute,  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Job's 
friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive  justice. 

This  requires  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  position  taken  dering  his  fundamental  principles,  and  he  urges  w^ 
by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his  innocence.  The  fact  much  dignity  and  impressivenoss  the  exhortations  mai 
that  his  calamities  are  unparalleled  proves  to  them  that '  warnings  which  in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bildai 
there  must  be  something  quite  unique  in  his  guilt.  Eli-  j  has  nothing  to  add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  m- 
phoz  (ch.  xv),  who,  as  usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the  i  comprehensible  majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  cf 


results  of  all  iniquity,  concludes  that  the  special  erib 
which  had  come  upon  Job,  such  as  agony  of  heart,  nan 
of  home,  destruction  of  famUy,  are  pecaliariy  the  psal- 
taes  due  to  one  who  is  without  God.  Zophar  (ch.  xx) 
draws  the  further  inference  that  a  sinner's  sofiBDiijp 
must  needs  be  proportioned  to  his  former  cnjoymocs 
(ver.  6-14),  and  his  losses  to  his  former  gains  (ver.  15- 
19),  and  thus  not  only  accounts  for  Job*8  present  calam- 
ities, but  menaces  him  with  still  greater  evils  (ver.  3*- 
29). 

In  answer,  Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his  af- 
flictions (xvi,  7-16,  and  xix,  6-20),  but  rejecta  the  charge 
of  ungodliness;  he  has  never  forsaken  his  Maker,  sod 
never  ceased  to  pray.  This,  being  a  matter  of  invazd 
consciousness,  cannot  of  course  be  proved.  He  apfmiU 
therefore  directly  to  earth  and  heaven :  •*  My  witnese  is 
in  heaven,  and  my  record  is  on  high"  (xvi,  19).  Th« 
train  of  thought  thus  suggested  carries  him  modi  Tbj- 
ther  in  the  way  towards  the  great  truth — that  ance  is 
this  life  the  righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  eriL 
it  follows  that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  suffer- 
ings recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect  maa- 
ifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  This  view  becomes 
gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the  controveny 
proceeds  (xvi,  18, 19 ;  xvii,  8, 9,  and  perhiqw  1S~16\  and 
at  Ust  finds  expression  in  a  strong  and  deur  dcdaratia^ 
of  his  conviction  that  at  the  latter  day  (evidently  th^ 
day  which  Job  had  expressed  a  longing  to  see,  xir.  12- 
14)  God  will  personally  manifest  himself  as  his  neanA 
kinsman  or  avenger  [see  CtOEl],  and  that  he,  Job,  al- 
though in  a  disembodied  state  (^'^toap,  tritktmt  n^ 
flesh),  should  survive  in  spirit  to  witness  this  postho- 
mous  vindication,  a  pledge  of  which  had  already  oitt^ 
been  given  him  (^K*^  "^3*^?) — ^^  notwithstanding  the 
destruction  of  his  skin,  i.  e.  the  outward  man,  refainnif 
or  recovering  his  personal  identity  (xix,  25-27).  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Job  hero  virtually  anticipates  the 
final  answer  to  all  diflicnlties  supplied  by  the  ChtisiaaD 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and  narrm- 
minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents,  Job  draws  oat  (chap, 
xxi)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact  that,  fion 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  niig<odly  nea, 
avowed  atheists  (ver.  14, 16),  persons,  in  fact,  guilty  rf 
the  very  crimes  imputed,  out  of  mere  oonjeetorc.  t» 
himself,  frequently  enjoy  great  and  unbroken  pfoepsity. 
From  this  he  draws  the  inference,  which  he  slates  ia  a 
very  unguarded  manner,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to  gm 
just  offence,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs  over  the 
temporal  dispensations  of  God. 

(c)  In  the  third  dialogue  (chap,  xxii-xxxi)  no  real 
progress  is  made  by  Job's  opponents.  Th«j  wiH  no* 
give  up  and  carniot  defend  their  position.  Blt{dias  (c^ 
xxii)  makes  a  last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point  whkii 
he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station  in  whkh 
Job  was  formerly  placed  presented  tanptations  to  ob- 
tain crimes ;  the  punishments  which  he  under^goes  are 
precisely  such  as  might  be  expected  had  those  crimes 
been  committed;  hence  he  infers  they  actnally  were 
committed.  The  tone  of  this  discourse  thoroa|?hly  has^ 
raonizes  with  the  character  of  Eliphaz.  He  cooM 
scarcely  come  to  a  different  ccmdusion  withoat 
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man.  Zopbtfi  the  most  violoit  and  least  ratumal  of 
the  three,  is  put  to  sileoce,  and  retires  from  the  contest 
(unlen  we  adopt  the  above  soggestion  of  a  tnuispontion 
of  the  text). 

In  hia  last  two  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  bis  posi- 
tioDf  nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new  argument, 
but  he  states  with  incomparable  force  and  eloquence  the 
chief  points  which  he  regards  as  established  (ch.  xzvi). 
All  creation  is  confounded  by  the  majesty  and  might  of 
God;  man  catches  but  a  faint  echo  of  God's  word,  and 
is  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  comprehend  his  'ways.     He 
then  (ch.  xxvii)  describes  even  more  completely  than 
his  opponents  had  done  the  destruction  which,  as  a  rule, 
ultimately  faUs  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  deserve  if  he  were  hypocritically  to  dis- 
guise the  truth  concerning  himself,  and  deny  his  own 
intc^ty.    He  thus  rect^nises  what  was  true  in  his  op- 
ponents' arguments,  and  corrects  his  own  hasty  and  im- 
guarded  statements.    Then  follows  (chap,  xxviii)  the 
grand  description  of  Wisdom,  and  the  declaration  that 
human  wisdom  does  not  consist  in  exploring  the  hidden 
md  inscrutable  ways  of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  turning  away  from  evil.     The  remainder  of  this 
discourse  (ch.  xxix-xxxi)  contains  a  singularly  beauti- 
ful description  of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with  his  ac- 
tual misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication  of  his  char- 
acter from  all  the  charges  made  or  insinuated  by  his 
opponents. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  argumoit  thus  far,  Job's 
three  friends  may  be  considered  as  asserting  the  follow- 
ing positions : 

(1.)  No  man  being  free  from  sin,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  we  are  liable  to  calamities,  for  which  we  must  ac- 
count by  a  reference,  not  to  God,  but  to  ourselves.  From 
the  misery  of  the  distressed,  others  are  enabled  to  infer 
their  guilt ;  and  they  must  take  this  view  in  order  to 
vindioite  divine  justice. 

(2.)  The  distress  of  a  man  proves  not  only  tluU  he  has 
timed,  but  shows  also  the  degree  and  measure  of  his  sin; 
sod  thus,  from  the  extent  of  calamity  sustained,  may 
be  inferred  the  extent  of  sins  committed,  and  from  this 
the  mearare  of  impending  misfortune. 

(3.)  A  distressed  man  may  recover  his  former  happi- 
nesB,  and  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than  he  ever 
enjoyed  before,  if  he  takes  a  warning  from  his  afflic- 
tiMtt,  repents  of  his  sins,  reforms  his  life,  and  raises  him- 
self to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  rectitude.  Impatience 
md  irreverent  expostulation  with  God  serve  but  to  pro- 
ong  and  increase  punishment;  for,  by  accusing  God  of 
injustice,  a  fresh  an  is  added  to  former  transgressions. 

(4.)  Thoogh  the  wicked  man  is  capable  of  prosperity, 
itUl  it  is  never  lasting.  The  most  awful  retribution 
loon  overtakes  him ;  and  his  transient  felicity  must  it- 
elf  be  considered  as  punishment,  since  it  renders  him 
leedleas,  and  makes  him  feel  misfortune  more  keenly. 
In  opposition  to  them,  Job  maintains: 
(1.)  Th«  moBt  upright  man  may  be  highly  unfortu- 
iite--more  so  tlian  the  inevitable  faults  and  shortcom- 
Dgs  of  humaa  nature  would  seem  to  imply.  There  is  a 
ivage  cruelty,  deserving  the  severities  of  the  divine 
esentment,  in  inferring  the  guilt  of  a  man  from  his  di»- 
nessesL  In  distributing  gwxl  and  evil,  God  regards, 
either  merit  nor  guilt,  but  acts  according  to  his  sover- 
ign  pleasure.  His  omnipotence  is  apparent  in  every 
art  of  the  creation,  but  his  justice  cannot  be  seen  in 
le  government  of  the  world;  the  afflictions  of  the 
ghteoos,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  are 
ridence  against  it.  There  are  innumerable  cases,  and 
Db  considers  his  own  to  be  one  of  them,  in  which  a  suf- 
fer has  a  right  to  justify  himself  before  God,  and  to 
ipeal  to  some  other  explanation  of  his  decrees.  Of 
lis  right  Job  freely  avails  himself,  and  maintains  it 
gainst  his  friends. 

(2.)  In  A  state  of  composure  and  calmer  reflection, 
>b  qualilAes,  chiefly  in  his  concluding  speech,  some  of 
s  former  rather  extravagant  assertions,  and  says  that, 
though  Grod  generally  iSOicts  the  wicked,  and  blesses 


the  righteous,  still  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  sin- 
gle cases  in  which  the  pious  undergo  severe  triab;  the 
inference,  therefore,  of  a  man's  gtdlt  from  his  misfor- 
tunes is  by  no  means  warranted.  For  the  exceptions 
established  by  experience  prove  that  God  docs  not  al- 
ways distribute  prosperity  and  adversity  after  this  rule, 
but  that  he  sometimes  acts  on  a  different  principle,  or 
as  an  absolute  lord,  according  to  his  mere  will  and 
pleasure. 

(8.)  Humbly  to  adore  God  is  our  duty,  even  when  we 
are  subject  to  calamities  not  at  all  deserved;  but  we 
should  abstain  from  harshly  judging  of  those  who,  when 
distressed,  seem  to  send  forth  complaints  against  €rod. 
.  8.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is  evident 
both  parties  had  partially  failed.  Job  has  been  betray- 
ed into  very  hazardous  statements,  while  his  friends  had 
been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous,  on  the  other  bigot- 
ed, harsh,  and  pitiless.  The  points  which  had  been 
omitted,  or  imperfectly  developed,  are  now  taken  up  by 
a  new  interlocutor  (ch.  xxxii-xxxvii),  who  argues  the 
justice  of  the  divine  administration  both  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  dispensations  allotted  to  man,  and  from  the 
essential  character  of  God  himself.  Elihn,  a  young 
man,  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family 
of  Abraham,  has  listened  in  indignant  nlence  to  the  ar- 
guments of  his  elders  (xxxii,  7),  and,  impelled  by  an 
inward  inspiration,  he  now  addresses  himself  to  both 
parties  in  the  discusuon,  and  specially  to  Job.  He 
shows,  first,  that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or  in- 
sufficient grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to  vin- 
dicate Giod's  justice.  Job,  again,  had  assumed  his  entire 
innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice  (xxxiii,  d-11). 
These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both  overlooking  one 
main  object  of  all  suffering.  God  speakt  to  man  by 
chastisement  (ver.  14, 19-22)— warns  him,  teaches  him 
self-knowledge  and  humility  (ver.  16, 17) — and  prepares 
him  (ver.  28)  by  the  mediation  of  a  spiritual  interpreter 
(the  angel  Jehovah  of  Genesis)  to  implore  and  to  obtain 
pardon  (ver.  24),  renewal  of  life  (ver.  25),  perfect  access 
and  restoration  (ver.  26).  This  statement  does  not  in- 
volve any  charge  of  special  guilt,  such  as  the  friends 
had  alleged  and  Job  had  repudiated.  Since  the  warn- 
ing and  suffering  are  preventive  as  well  as  remedial, 
the  visitation  anticipates  the  commission  of  sin ;  it  saves 
man  from  pride,  and  other  temptations  of  weahh  and 
power,  and  it  efiects  the  real  object  of  all  divine  inter- 
positions, the  entire  submission  to  God^s  wilL  Again, 
Elihu  argues  (xxxiv,  10-17)  that  any  charge  of  injus- 
tice, direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source  of  justice;  the 
very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from  his  governance  of 
the  universe,  the  principle  of  which  is  bve.  In  his  id>- 
solute  knowledge  God  sees  all  secrets,  and  by  his  abso»> 
lute  power  he  controls  all  events,  and  that  for  the  one 
end  of  bringing  righteousness  to  light  (verse  21-80). 
Man  has,  of  course,  no  claim  upon  God ;  what  he  re- 
ceives is  purely  a  matter  of  grace  (xxxv,  6-9).  The 
occasional  appearance  of  unanswered  prayer  (verse  9), 
when  evil  seems  to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  merely 
to  the  fact  that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  insolent  spirit 
(ver.  12, 13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart,  and  he  will 
see  if  that  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (ch.  xxxvi)  to  show 
that  the  almightiness  of  Grod  is  not,  as  Job  seems  to  as- 
sert, associated  with  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  his 
creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  this  truth,  has  been  led 
into  grave  error,  and  terrible  danger  (ver.  12;  comp.  18), 
but  God  is  still  drawing  him,  and  if  he  yields  and  fol- 
lows he  will  yet  be  delivered.  The  rest  of  the  discourse 
brings  out  forcibly  the  lessons  taught  by  the  manifesta- 
tions of  goodness  as  well  as  greatness  in  creation.  In- 
deed, the  great  object  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to 
teach  men—''  Who  teacheth  like  him  ?"  This  part  dif- 
fers from  Job's  magnificent  description  of  the  mystery 
and  majesty  of  God's  works,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a 
clearer  recognition  of  a  loving  purpose — and  from  the 
address  of  the  Lord  which  follows*  by  its  discursive  and 
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trgnmentadre  tone.  The  last  words  are  eridently  spo- 
ken while  a  violent  storm  is  coming  on,  in  which  Elihu 
views  the  signs  of  a  Theophany,  such  as  cannot  fail  to 
produce  an  intense  realization  of  the  nothingness  of  man 
before  God. 

4.  The  Alimghtjfi  Response.  —  From  the  preceding 
analysis  it  is  obvious  that  many  weighty  truths  have 
been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion— nearly 
every  theory  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  suffering  has 
been  reviewed — ^while  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
towards  the  apprehension  of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be 
revealed,  such  as  were  knovm  only  to  God.  But  the 
mystery  is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  The  position  of 
the  three  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable-r 
the  views  of  Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect — ^while  even 
Elihu  gives  not  the  least  intimation  that  he  recognises 
one  special  object  of  calamity.  In  the  case  of  Job,  as 
we  are  expressly  told,  that  object  was  to  try  his  sincer- 
ity, and  to  demonstrate  that  goodness,  integrity  in  all 
relations,  and  devout  faith  in  God  can  exist  independent 
of  external  circumstances.  This  object  never  occurs  to 
the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  interlocutors,  nor  could  it  be 
proved  without  a  revelation.  On  the  other  lumd,  the 
exact  amount  of  censure  due  to  Job  for  the  excesses  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  to  his  three  opponents 
for  their  harshness  and  want  of  candor,  could  only  be 
awarded  by  an  omniscient  Judge. 

Accordingly,  from  the  midst  of  the  storm,  Jehovah, 
whom  Job  had  several  times  vehemently  challenged  by 
appeal  to  decide  the  contest,  now  speaks.  In  language 
of  incomparable  grandeur  he  reproves  and  silences  the 
murmurs  of  Job.  God  does  not  ^ndcacend,  strictly 
speaking,  to  argue  with  his  creatures.  The  speculative 
questions  discussed  in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but 
the  declaration  of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by 
a  marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  glory  of  creation,  and  his  all-embracing  providence 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
He  who  would  argue  with  the  Lord  must  understand  at 
least  the  objects  for  which  instincts  so  strange  ukI  man- 
ifold are  given  to  the  beings  fkr  below  man  in  gifts  and 
powers.  This  declaration  suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a  right 
mind:  he  confesses  his  inability  to  comprehend,  and 
therefore  to  answer  his  Maker  (xl,  8,  4).  A  second  ad- 
dress completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a  charge  of 
injustice  against  God  involves  the  consequence  that  the 
accuser  is  more  competent  than  he  to  rule  the  universe. 
He  should  then  be  able  to  control,  to  punish,  to  reduce 
all  creatures  to  order — but  he  cannot  even  subdue  the 
monsters  of  the  irrational  creation.  Baffled  by  levia- 
than and  behemoth,  how  can  he  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, how  contend  with  him  who  made  and  rules 
them  all? 

5.  Job's  unreserved  submission  terminates  the  trial 
(ch.  xxxviii-xlii.  There  is  probably  another  transpo- 
sition at  xl,  1-14,  which  belongs  after  xlii,  1-6).  He 
expresses  deep  contrition,  not,  of  course,  for  sins  falsely 
imputed  to  him,  but  for  the  bitterness  and  arrogance 
which  had  characterized  some  portion  of  his  complaints. 
In  the  rebuke  then  addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character  is  distinctly  recognised,  while 
they  are  condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  wilful,  but  proceeded  fI^om  a  real  but  narrow- 
minded  conviction  of  the  divine  justice,  is  pardoned  on 
the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  of  his  external 
prosperity,  which  is  an  inevitable  result  of  God's  per- 
sonal manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ultimate  compensa- 
tion of  the  righteous  for  all  sufferings  undergone  upon 
earth. 

IL  Design  of  the  Booh — 1.  From  this  analysis  it  may 
seem  clear  that  certain  views  concerning  the  general 
object  of  the  book  are  partial  or  erroneous,  a.  It  can- 
not be  the  object  of  the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  guilt  and  sorrow,  or  that  the  old 
orthodox  doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound. 
Job  himself  recognises  the  general  truth  of  the  doctnne, 
which  is,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  his  ultimate  restoration 


to  happiness,  h,  tfot  is  the  devdopmeot  of  the  giw 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  primary  object  It  wonU 
not,  in  that  case,  have  been  passed  over  in  Job's  last  (is- 
course,  in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  or  in  the  addiw  of  tbe 
Lord  God.  In  fact,  critics  who  hoM  that  view  admii 
that  the  doctrine  is  rather  suggested  than  de?daped, 
and  amounts  to  scarcely  more  than  a  hope,  a  pieeefiti- 
ment,  at  the  most  a  subjective  conviction  of  t  tnth  fim 
fully  revealed  by  him  **  who  broug^  life  and  umnoru&tT 
to  Ught"  (See  Pareau,  De  ImmortaiUatis  notU  k  {Sn 
Jobi^  Devent.  1807.)  The  cardinal  truth  of  the  imnur* 
taUty  of  the  soul  is,  indeed,  cleariy  implied  UuDogiwa 
Job's  reasoning,  as  it  is  elsewhere  assumed  in  theCT. 
(comp.  Matt,  xxii,  82) ;  and  this  thought,  Id  fact,  cos- 
stitutes  the  afflicted  patriarch's  ground  of  oonolitki 
and  trust,  especially  in  that  sublime  passage  (six,  25- 
27)  where  he  expresses  his  confidence  in  bid  poMbuiDoai 
vindication,  which  could  be  of  no  satisfaction  uoksla. 
spirit  should  survive  to  witness  iL  Yet  this  b^  b 
1  nowhere  carried  out  at  length,  as  woukl  hive  beeo  tte 
case  had  this  been  the  main  theme  of  the  efupee, 
Much  less  is  the  later  doctrine  of  the  resarrectioB  of 
the  body  contained  in  the  poem.  See  Resubuctiox. 
c  On  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  see  beknr.  Set 
Future  Life;  Immobtauty. 

2.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  primary  design  of  tlu 
poem  is  that  which  is  distinctly  intinuited  iu  tbe  iaao- 
duction,  and  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  nan^,  t» 
show  the  effects  of  calamity  in  its  worst  and  moat  vfki 
form  upon  a  truly  religious  spirit.  Job  b  no  Sboc  m 
Titan  (Ewald,  p.  26),  strugglmg  rebelliouahr  agnoM 
God ;  no  Prometheus  victim  of  a  jealous  and  onr^- 
ing  Deity :  he  is  a  suffering  man,  acutely  sensiin  Ut 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by  the  kai 
of  wetdth,  position,  domestic  happiness,  the  le^  of 
his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  fdlowers,  tonoed  k 
a  loathsome,  incurable,  and  all  but  uneadoraUediseue* 
and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief  and  passkm  by  the  in- 
sinuations of  ocmscions  guilt  and  hypocrisy.  I'Dds 
such  provocation,  being  wholly  without  a  dew  to  tt> 
cause  of  his  misery,  and  hopeless  of  restoratkn  to  bip- 
piness  on  earth,  he  is  shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  dma 
almost  to  desperation.  Still  in  the  centre  of  faisbdi^ 
he  remains  firm  and  unmoved — ^with  an  intense  est 
sciousness  of  his  own  integrity — ^without  a  doubt »  » 
the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice  of  God. 
and  therefore  awaiting  with  longing  ezpectatiA  ^ 
final  judgment  which  he  is  assured  must  oome  andbd^ 
him  deliverance,  llie  representation  of  such  a  cfaw 
ter,  involving  the  discomfiture  of  man's  great  esesf 
and  the  development  of  the  maniftdd  proUent  vlocb 
such  a  spectacle  suggests  to  men  of  imperfect  kwi*^ 
edge,  but  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring  mind,  is  the  i»^ 
direct  object  of  the  vrriter,  who,  bke  all  great  qazjif  ^ 
the  ancient  worid,  dealt  less  with  abstract  propoat^ 
than  with  the  objective  realitiee  of  existence.  Such  ff 
the  impression  naturally  made  by  the  book„aod  vhkk 
is  recognised  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the  n*^ 
grasps  the  tenor  of  the  arguments,  and  realizes  tbe  ^ 
acters  and  events. 

3.  Still,  beyond  and  beneath  this  outward  and  oco- 
.  sional  design  there  evidoitly  lies  a  grander  pnUi*- 

which  has  exercised  the  reflection  of  all  pioos  andcoQ^ 
siderate  minds,  and  which  we  know  was  vividfy  pw*^ 
upon  the  contemplation  even  of  the  Oriental  Mii^  7 
early  times  (Pha.  xxxvii).  Hence  the  needy  b**" 
mous  voice  of  critics  and  readers  has  decided  that  tk 
ultimate  object  of  the  book  is  the  con8ideTad<»  <^^ 
question  how  the  afilictions  of  the  righteois  sn^t^ 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent  with  ^ 
justice.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  direct  pi^ 
lem  exclusively  ref(»s  to  the  first  point,  tbe  aeoofti^ 
ing  only  incidentally  discussed  on  occasion  of  tbe  ka^ 
theme.  If  this  is  overlooked,  the  author  woidd  k^ 
to  have  solved  only  one  half  of  his  problem:  the  «*< 
from  which  the  whole  discuasioii  proceeds  has  reto^ 
merely  to  the  leading  problem. 
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There  is  another  fundamental  error  which  has  led 
n^u-Iv  all  modem  interpreters  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
design  of  this  book.  They  assume  that  the  problem 
coald  be  satisfactorily  solved  only  when  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  in  another  life  had  been  first  established, 
which  had  not  been  done  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job :  a  perfect  solution  of  the  question  was  therefore  not 
to  b^ expected  from  him.  Some  assert  that  his  solution 
is  erroneous,  since  retribution,  to  be  expected  in  a  future 
world,  is  transferred  by  him  to  this  life ;  others  say  that 
he  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  unloose,  and  has 
been  satisfied  to  ask  for  implicit  submission  and  devo- 
tednesB,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  every. attempt 
at  a  solution  must  lead  to  dangerous  positions:  blind 
resignation,  therefore,  was  the  short  meaning  of  the 
lengthened  discussion.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion after  death  our  author  does  not  enter ;  but  that  he 
knew  it  may  be  inferred  from  several  passages  with 
great  probability ;  as,  for  instance,  xiv,  14,  ^*  If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?  All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come."  The  \f  here 
diows  that  the  writer  had  been  before  engaged  in  con- 
•idering  the  subject  of  life  after  death;  and  when  such 
is  the  case,  a  pious  mind  will  necessarily  indulge  the 
hope,  or  will,  at  least,  have  an  obscure  presentiment  of 
immortality.  The  truth  also  of  God's  undoubted  grace, 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  based,  will  be 
(bund  dearly  laid  down  in  chap.  xix.  Still  the  author 
does  not  recur  to  this  hope  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
his  problem ;  he  did  not  intend  in  his  discussion  to  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  what  God  had  dearly  revealedy  and 
this  was  in  hb  time  confined  to  the  vague  notion  of  life 
continued  after  death,  but  not  connected  with  rewards 
and  punishments.  From  these  considerations  it  appears 
that  those  interpreters  who,  with  Bernstein,  De  Wette, 
md  Umbreit,  assume  that  the  book  of  Job  was  of  a 
sceptical  nature,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  doctrine 
of  retribution  as  laid  down  in  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  entirely  misunderstood  it.     ^ 

On  nearer  examination,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
kctrine  of  retribution  afler  death  is  not  of  itself  alone 
alculaled  to  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  be- 
ief  in  a  final  Judgment  is  firm  and  rational  only  when 
it  re^  in  the  belief  in  God's  continued  providential 
government  of  the  world,  and  in  his  acting  as  sovereign 
U)rd  in  all  the  events  of  human  life.  Temporary  in- 
jastice  is  still  injustice,  and  destroys  the  idea  of  a  holy 
tod  just  God.  A  God  who  has  something  to  redress  is 
to  God  at  alL  Even  the  ancient  heathen  perceived 
hat  future  awards  would  not  vindicate  incongruities 
D  divine  providence  here  (see  Barth,  Notes  to  Claudkaiy 
078  sq.).  God's  just  retribution  in  this  world  is  extol- 
ed  throughout  the  Old  Testament  The  New  Test*- 
oent  holds  out  to  the  righteous  promises  of  a  future  life, 
IS  weE  as  of  the  present;  and  our  Saviour  himself,  in 
etting  forth  the  rewards  of  those  who,  for  his  sake,  for- 
ook  everything,  begins  with  this  life  (Matt,  xix,  29). 
i  nearer  examination  of  the  benedictions  contained  in 
be  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v)  shows  that  none  of 
hem  exclusively  refer  to  future  blessings;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  in  his  view  proceeding  without 
ntermptioD,  and  therefore  his  examples  of  the  distribu- 
k)n  of  divine  justice  in  this  world  are  mingled  with 
Iwse  of  requital  in  a  future  order  of  things.  The  Grali- 
eans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  own 
icrifices  (Luke  xiii,  1),  wov  in  Christ's  opinion  not  ac- 
ulentaUy  killed ;  and  he  threatens  those  who  would  not 
!pent  that  they  should  in  like  manner  perish.  That 
ckness  is  to  be  considered  as  a  punishment  for  sin  we 
re  cleariy  taught  (John  v,  14 ;  Luke  v,  20,  24) :  in  the 
inner  passage  it  is  threatened  as  a  punishment  for  sins 
>mmitted ;  in  the  latter  it  is  healed  in  consequence  of 
imishment  remitted.  The  passage  in  John  ix,  2,  3, 
tucfa  is  often  appealed  to  in  proof  that  our  Lord  did 
9t  consider  sickness  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  does  not 
rove  this,  but  only  opposes  the  Jewish  position — found- 
1  on  the  mistaken  doctrine  of  retribution— that  all  se- 
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vere  sicknesses  and  infirmities  were  consequences  of 
crimes.  The  solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the  su^ 
ferings  of  the  righteous  rests  on  two  positions : 

(1.)  Their  Necessity, — Even  the  comparatively  right- 
eous are  not  without  sin,  which  can  be  eradicated  only 
by  afflictions,  and  he  who  patiently  «pdures  them  will 
attain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  otherwise  obscure  ways 
of  God.  The  trials  of  the  pious  issue  at  once  from  God's 
justice  and  love.  To  Mm  who  entertains  a  proper  sense 
of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  no  calamity  appears  so  great  as 
not  to  be  deserved  as  a  punishment,  or  useful  as  a  cor- 
rective. 

(2.)  The  ComperucUions  attending  /Aem.— Calamity,  as 
the  veiled  grace  of  God,  is  with  the  i>ious  never  expe- 
rienced alone,  but  manifest  proofs  of ^vine  favor  accom- 
pany or  follow  it.  Though  sunk  in  misery,  they  still 
are  happier  than  the  wicked,  and  when  it  has  attained 
its  object  it  is  terminated  by  the  Lord.  The  consola- 
tions offered  in  the  Old  Testament  arc,  agreeably  to  the 
weaker  judgment  of  its  professors,  derived  chiefly  from 
external  circumstan<%s,  while  in  the  New  Testament 
they  are  mainly  ^iritual,  the  eye  being,  moreover,  di- 
rected beyond  the  limits  of  this  world. 

It  is  this  purely  correct  solution  of  the  problem  which 
occurs  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  not  set  forth,  however, 
in  any  one  set  of  speeches,  but  is  rather  to  be  gathered 
from  the  concurrent  drift  of  the  entire  discussion.    For, 

[1.]  The  solution  cannot  be  looked  for  in  JoVs  speech- 
eSj  for  God  proves  himself  gracious  towards  him  only 
after  he  has  been  corrected  and  hiunbled  himself.  Al- 
though the  author  of  the  book  does  not  say  (i,  22 ;  ii, 
10;  comp.  xlii,  7)  that  Job  had  charged  God  foolishly, 
and  sinned  with  his  lips,  yet  the  sentiment  calling  for 
correction  in  his  speeches  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be 
that  "  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  justified 
himself  rather  than  God"  (xxxii,  1, 2).  The  entire  pur 
rity  of  his  character  did  not  prevent  his  falling  into 
misconceptions  and  even  contradictions  on  this  impor- 
tant topic,  which  the  discussion  only  tended  the  more  to 
perplex.  Job  continues  to  be  embarrassed  for  the  solu- 
tion, and  he  is  only  certain  of  this,  that  the  explanation 
of  his  friends  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Job  erred  chiefly 
in  not  acknowledging  his  need  of  chastisement;  not^ 
withstanding  his  iBtegrity  and  sincere  piety,  this  pre- 
vented him  from  apprehending  the  object  of  the  calam- 
ity inflicted  on  him,  led  him  to  consider  God's  dispen- 
sations as  arbitrary,  and  made  him  despair  of  the  return 
of  better  days.  The  greatness  of  his  sufferings  was  in 
some  measure  the  cause  of  his  misconception,  by  excit- 
ing his  feelings,  and  preventing  him  from  calmly  con- 
sidering his  case.  He  was  in  the  state  of  a  man  temptr 
ed,  and  deserving  God's  indulgence.  He  had  received 
considerable  provocation  from  his  friends,  and  often  en- 
deavored to  soften  his  harsh  assertions,  which,  particu- 
larly in  ch.  xxvii,  leads  him  into  such  contradictions  as 
must  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  tempted ;  he  is 
loud  in  acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  God  (ch.  xxviii), 
and  raises  himself  at  times  to  cheeripg  hopes  (comp.  ch. 
xix).  But  this  can  only  excuse,  not  justify  him,  and 
therefore  it  is  ii)  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  him 
that  he  remains  silent  when,  in  Elihu's  speeches,  the 
correct  solution  of  the  question  is  su^ested,  and  that  he 
ultimately  acknowledges  his  fundamental  error  of  doing 
justice  to  himself  only. 

[2.]  The  solution  of  the  question  mooted  cannot  be 
contained  in  the  speeches  of  J dtis  friends.  Their  d&> 
meaner  is  reproved  by  God,  and  represented  as  a  real 
sin,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  to  obtain  pardon  for  them 
Job  was  directed  to  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Their 
error  proceeded  from  a  crude  notion  of  sin  in  its  exter- 
nal appearance ;  and,  inferring  its  existence  from  calam- 
ity, they  were  thus  led  to  condemn  the  afflicted  Job  as 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes  (ch.  xxxii).  The  moral  use  of 
sufferings  was  unknown  to  them,  which  evidently  proved 
that  they  themselves  were  not  yet  purged  and  cleared 
from  guilt.  If  they  had  been  sensible  of  the  nature  of 
man,  if  they  had  understood  themselves^  they  would,  on 
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seeing  the  misery  of  Job,  have  exdaimed,  "  God  be 
merdfol  to  us  sinners !"  There  is,  indeed,  an  important 
oorrect  principle  in  their  speeches,  whose  centre  it  forms, 
80  much  so  that  they  mostly  err  only  in  the  application 
of  the  general  truth.  It  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  invariable  coinection  between  sin  and  misery,  which 
is  indelibly  ingrafted  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  which 
many  ancient  authors  allude.  The  problem  of  the  book 
is  then  solved  by  properly  uniting  the  correct  positions 
of  the  speeches  both  of  Job  and  his  friends,  by  main- 
taining his  innocence  as  to  any  moral  obliquity  (al- 
though cherishing  a  view  which  must  have  resulted  in 
q)iritual  pride,  had  not  the  Lord  thus  mercifully  exposed 
its  character  before  it  ripened  into  guilt),  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  idea  that  misfortune  is  neces- 
sarily a  punitive  infliction  (being  only  a  curse  when  it 
follows  the  violation  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  Creator, 
and  even  then  capable  of  being  overruled  for  the  wel- 
Uae  of  his  saints),  thus  tracing  the  errors  of  both  par- 
ties to  a  common  source,  the  want  of  a  sound  insight 
into  the  nature  of  sin.  Job  considers  himself  righteous, 
and  not  deserving  of  such  inflictions,  because  he  was  not 
conscious  of  having  committed  any  crime;  and  his 
friends  fancy  they  must  assume  that  ho  was  highly 
criminal,  in  order  to  Justify  his  misery. 

[3.]  The  solution  of  the  question  at  i^ne  is  not  ex- 
dosively  given  in  the  addreases  of  God,  which  contain 
only  the  basis  of  the  solution,  not  the  solution  itself.  In 
setting  forth  his  majesty,  and  in  showing  that  imputing 
to  him  injustice  is  repugnant  to  a  correct  conception  of 
his  nature,  these  addresses  establish  that  there  must  be 
a  solution  which  does  not  impair  di\'ine  justice.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  the  solution  itself,  but  everything  is  thus 
jffepared  for  the  solution.  We  apprehend  that  God 
mutt  be  just,  but  it  remains  further  to  be  shown  how  he 
can  be  just,  and  still  the  righteous  be  miserable. 

[4.]  Nor  yet  can  we  justly  regard  the  speech  ofElViu 
as  affording  altogether  a  correct  solution  of  this  main 
question;  for,  as  the  preceding  analysis  has  shown,  it 
fidls  short  of  the  purpose,  and  the  text  itself  (xxxviii, 
2)  expressly  states  its  bewilderment  and  incompetency. 
Nevertheless,  the  position  of  this  in  the  poem,  and  the 
general  agreement  of  its  doctrines  with  the  final  result, 
indicate  that  it  contains,  in  germ  0t  least,  the  correct 
solution,  as  far  as  human  sagacity  can  go.  The  leading 
principle  in  Elihu's  statement  is,  that  calamity  in  the 
shape  of  trial  was  inflicted  even  on  the  comparatively 
best  men,  but  that  God  allowed  a  favorable  turn  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  it  had  attained  its  object.  Now  this  is 
the  key  to  the  events  of  Job's  life.  Though  a  pious 
and  righteous  man,  he  is  tried  by  severe  afflictions.  He 
knows  not  for  what  purpose  he  is  smitten,  and  his  ca- 
lamity continues;  but  when  he  learns  it  from  the  ad- 
dresses of  Elihu  and  Grod,  and  humbles  himself,  he  is 
relieved  from  the  burden  which  oppresses  him,  and  am- 
ple prosperity  atones  for  the  afflictions  he  has  sustained 
(the  last  vestige  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty 
in  thus  afflicting  a  good  man  at  the  instance  of  Satan, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  example  to  future  ages,  disap- 
pearing with  the  consideration  that  the  subject  of  it 
himself  required  the  severe  lesson  for  his  own  spiritual 
IHTofit).  Add  to  this  that  the  remaining  portion  of  Eli- 
hu's speeches,  in  which  he  points  to  God's  infinite  maj- 
esty as  including  his  justice,  is  continued  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  God;  that  Elihu  foretells  God's  appearance; 
that  he  is  not  punished  by  God  as  are  the  friends  of 
Job;  in  fine,  that  Job,  by  his  very  silence,  acknowledges 
the  problem  to  have  been  solved  by  EUhu ;  and  his  si- 
lence is  the  more  significant,  because  Elihu  had  urged 
him  to  defend  himself  (xxxiii,  32),  and  because  Job  had 
repeatedly  declared  he  would  "  hold  his  peace"  if  it  was 
shown  to  him  wherein  he  had  erred  (vi,  24, 25 ;  xix,  4). 
This  view  of  the  book  of  Job  has  among  modem  authors 
been  supported  chiefly  by  Stftudlin  {Beitrage  zur  Re- 
ligions und  Sittenlehre,  ii,  188)  and  Stickel  {Das  Buck 
^iobj  Lpzg.  1842),  though  in  both  it  is  mixed  up  with 

^ch  erroneous  matter;  and  it  is  further  confirmed  by 


the  whole  Old  Tertament  giving  tiie  same  ansvs  ^ 
the  question  mooted  which  the  speeches  (^EUhn  ofe: 
in  its  concentrated  form  it  is  presented  in  Pa.  xsxri 
xlix,  IxxilL 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  r^ 
rehension  of  Elihu's  speech  by  Jehovah  himsdf,  as  si- 
voring  of  (uresumption,  intimates,  as  the  tenor  of  tk 
whole  succeeding  portion  of  the  poem  also  impUo^tka 
there  are  mysteries  in  divine  providence,  the  foil  sob- 
tion  of  which,  in  this  life  at  least,  God  does  not  dd^ 
nor  think  best  to  make  to  h  is  creatures  who  are  tbe  tub- 
jects  of  them.  The  inscrutability  of  God's  ways  br  b- 
man  judgment  is  a  necessary  inferoice  fron  hb  infiflkr, 
and  the  character  of  this  life  as  a  probatioo  reqniRS  tbt 
withholding  of  many  of  his  plans  in  order  to  their  pn^ 
er  disciplinary  effects.  Especially  is  the  saint  mjani 
to  **  walk,by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  and  the  gnwtk 
and  fullest  exercise  of  this  faith  can  only  occm  m^ 
such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  Job  w»  ptoei 
While  it  is  pre-eminently  the  doctrine  of  both  the  (M 
and  the  New  Testament  that  afflictions  are  the  etrtUr 
lot  of  the  righteous,  it  is  equally  a  maxim  nnds  b^ 
dispensations  that  the  most  ennobling  motive  for  thcs 
patient  endurance  is  the  simple  fact  that  they  in  &• 
pensed  by  our  heavenly  Father,  who  alone  folly  knm 
why  they  are  best  for  us.  Could  the  subject  of  thee  a 
the  time  perceive  clearly  their  necessity  andadnniafc. 
half  their  value  would  be  destroyed;  for  an  asoma 
of  this  he  must  trust  the  known  kindness  and  wisdce 
of  the  Hand  that  smites  him  (Heb.  xii,  1>  It  vas  tb 
sublime  position,  finally  attained  by  the  tried  patncii 
(Job  xxiii,  10),  which  gilds  his  character  with  ii»  iw* 
sacred  hue.  The  above  b  substantially  the  view  ef  tk 
moral  design  of  the  book  entertained  by  the  latest  ex- 
positors (e.  g.  Conant,  Defitzsch,  etc.),  althoogb  tier 
do  not  bring  out  these  ethical  conaidcratioDS  withsfr 
cient  distinctness. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  view  taken  by  EwaH  re- 
specting 4he  design  of  the  book  of  Job.  He  jostlr  re- 
jects the  common,  superficial  view  of  its  deagn,  wliki 
has  recently  been  revived  and  defended  by  Hind  (« 
his  Commentary  Lpzg.  1839),  and  which  repKiaiti  tk 
author  as  intending  to  show  that  man  cannot  appdw^ 
the  plans  of  God,  and  does  best  to  submit  in  ignerto* 
without  repining  at  afllictions.  Nowhere  in  the  »bA 
book  is  simple  resignation  crudely  enjoined,  and  »• 
where  does  Job  say  that  he  submits  to  sodi  an  bq^ 
tion.  The  prologue  represents  his  sufierings  as  tri^ 
and  the  epilogue  dedares  that  the  end  had  proved  ihiK 
consequently  the  author  was  competent  to  giw  »  ^ 
odicy  with  reference  to  the  calamity  of  Job  and  if»» 
is  the  case  he  cannot  have  intended  simply  to  recafi" 
mend  resignation.  The  Biblical  writers,  when  aig^" 
on  this  problem,  know  how  to  justify  God  with  t^ 
ence  to  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  and  ha«  do^ 
tendon  of  evading  the  difficulty  when  they  recowncK 
resignation  (see  the  Psalms  quoted  above,  and,  ia  w 
New  Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  xu^ 
The  view  of  the  book  of  Job  aUnded  to  would  i»l««'^ 
and  take  it  out  of  its  natural  connection.  This  f^ 
then,  we  agree  with  Ewald,  but  we  cannot  W"*^ 
his  own  view  of  the  design  of  the  book  of  Job.  Aoot^ 
ing  to  his  system,  "calamity  is  never  a  pmushmatw 
sins  committed,  but  always  a  mere  phantom,  an  u^ 
inary  show,  above  which  we  must  raise  onndve  ^ 
the  consciousness  of  the  eternal  nature  of  the  baafi 
mind,  to  which,  by  external  prosperity,  nothing  cia  » 
added,  and  from  which,  by  external  misfortune,  wi«h» 
can  be  taken  away.  It  was  (says  Ewald)  the  merit « 
the  book  of  Job  to  have  prepared  these  sounder  n€« 
of  worldly  evil  and  of  the  immortality  of  mind,  tie^ 
mitting  them  as  fruitful  buds  to  P<»«erity."  fttfj^ 
a  sjTstem  as  this  must  be  abortive  to  <5<®**^7 
any  considerable  afiiiction,  and  is  equally  oppow  * 
the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  which,  while  recopa** 
the  reality  and  natnndness  of  sorrow,  and  even  aDo«s 
its  exhibition,  yet  knows  bow  effectually  to  a«  * 
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wounds  by  the  most  substantial  consideTatioiis.  Nor  is 
it  in  accordance  with  the  book  itself,  which  nowhere 
impugns  or  mitigates  the  extrat  of  Job's  calamities,  but, 
from  the  high  vantage  ground  of  the  prol<^ue  and  epi- 
kgae,  impresses  us  with  a  more  solemn  insight  into  their 
sgnificanoe  than  even  Job  was  enabled  to  take,  and 
throaghoutthe  discussion  (both  on  the  part  a^  the  three 
fiiends— whose  argument  is  based  upon  then  tangibil- 
ity as  evidence  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  espedally 
in  the  key  famished  by  £lihn— which  exalts  them  to 
the  most  interesting  degree  of  importance  in  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  peo]^  of  Ciod),  admits  and  therefore 
seeks  to  justify  their  pungency.  Their  demgn  is  as  far 
from  stoicism  as  from  insensibility.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  purpose,  this  book  becomes  one  of  the 
most  precious  le^^es  to  the  Church— to  which  tribula- 
tion in  this  world  has  been  left  as  a  heritage ;  and  a 
sublime  exposition  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  prob- 
lons  of  religious  experience  in  its  most  highly  developed 
phase. 

III.  Historical  Character  of  the  Work— On  this  sub- 
ject there  are  three  opinions;  (1.)  Some  contend  that 
the  book  contains  an  entirely  true  history.  (2.)  Others 
■tsert  that  it  contains  a  narrative  entirely  imiaginary, 
and  constructed  by  the  author  to  teach  a  great  moral 
troth.  (8.)  The  third  opinion  is  that  the  book  is  found- 
ed on  a  title  history,  which  has  been  recast,  modified, 
ind  enlarge#by  the  author. 

h  The  first  view,  taken  by  numerous  ancient  inter- 
pteters,  is  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  expositors. 
Until  a  comparatively  late  time,  the  general  opinion  was 
not  only  that  the  persons  and  events  which  it  describes 
ire  real,  but  that  the  very  words  of  the  speakers  were 
Ktually  recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job 
biniself  employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing 
It  (A.  Schidtens),  or  that  at  a  very  early  age  some  in- 
ipired  Hebrew  collected  the  facts  and  sayings,  faithfully 
^reserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  jn^sented  them  to  his 
nnntrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  Some  such  view 
ieems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Joeephus,  for  he  f^ces 
fob  in  the  list  of  the  historical  books-,  and  it  was  prev- 
dent  with  all  th^  fathers  of  the  Church.  In  its  sup- 
XRt  several  reasons  are  adduced,  of  which  only  the  first 
Dd  second  have  any  real  force ;  and  even  these  are  out- 
weighed by  other  considerations,  which  render  it  impos- 
ilde  to  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  an  entirely  true  his- 
oiy,  but  which  may  be  used  in  defence  of  the  third 
new  aUuded  to.  Itls  said.  (1.)  That  Job  is  (Ezek.  xiv, 
4-20)  mentioned  as  a  public  charactjsr,  together  with 
?oah  and  Daniel,  and  represented  as  an  example  of  pi- 
ty. (2.)  In  the  Epistle  of  James  (v,  11),  patience  in 
offerings  is  recommended  by  a  reference  to  Job.  (8.) 
0  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Sept.  a  notice  is  append- 
d  to  the  book  of  Job,  evidently  referring  to  Gen.  xxxvi, 
3,  and  stating  that  Job  was  the  king  Jobab  of  Edom. 
t  is  as  follows:  *'And  it  is  written  that  he  will  rise 
gain  with  thoee  whom  the  Lord  will  raise  up.  This 
s  translated  out  of  a  Syrian  book.  He  dwelt  indeed  in 
be  land  of  Ansitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumsea  and  Ara- 
■a.  His  first  name  was  Jobab;  and  having  married 
n  Arabian  woman,  he  had  by  her  a  son  whose  name 
ras  Ennon.  He  was  himself  a  son  of  Zare,  one  of  the 
nis  of  Esao,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Bosorra;  so 
liat  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Abraham.  And 
liese  were  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Edom,  over  which 
mmtry  he  also  bore  rule.  The  first  was  Balak,  the  son 
r  Beor,  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Deniuiba.  And 
fter  Balak,  Jobab,  who  is  call^  Job ;  and  after  him 
som,  who  was  governor  from  the  region  of  Thaiman- 
is;  and  after  him  Adad,  son  of  Barad,  who  smote  Ma- 
ian  in  the  plain  of  Moab;  and  the  name  of  his  city  was 
ethaim.  And  the  friends  who  came  to  him  were  Eli- 
baz  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  the  king  of  the  Thaimanites ; 
aldad,  the  sovereign  of  the  Sauctueans ;  and  Sophar, 
le  king  of  the  Mlnaians."  An  account  is  given  at  the 
oee  of  the  Arabic  version  so  similar  that  the  one  has 
rery  appearance  of  having  been  copied  frM  the  other, 


or  of  their  having  had  a  common  origin.  AristseuS, 
Philo,  and  Polyhistor  acknowledged  the  account  to  be 
true,  as  did  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  tradition  is  derived  from  the  Jews.  This 
statement  is  too  late  to  be  relied  on,  and  originates  in 
an  etymological  combination  [see  Jobab]  ;  and  that  it 
must  be  erroneous  is  to  a  certain  extent  evident  firom 
file  contents  of  the  book,  in  which  Job  is  not  represent- 
ed as  a  king.  (4.)  In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (see 
D^Herbelot,  s.  v.  Ayoub)  about  the  patriarch  and  his 
family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by  his  character 
and  calamities :  these  traditions  may  possibly  have  been 
<ierived  from  the  book  itself,  but  it  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  they  had  an  independent  origin.  Indeed, 
Job's  tomb  continues  to  be  shown  to  Oriental  tourists. 
Now  the  fact  of  a  Job  having  lived  somewhere  would 
not  of  itself  prove  that  the  hero  of  our  narrative  was 
that  person,  and  that  this  book  contained  a  purely  his- 
torical account.  Moreover,  his  tomb  is  shown  not  in 
one  place,  but  in  six,  and,  along  with  it,  the  dunghill 
on  which  Job  is  reported  to  have  sat!  (See  Carpzov, 
Tnirod,  ii,  33 ;  Jahn,  Einleit.  I,  i,  761 ;  MichaeUs,  Einleit, 
i,  1 ;  Bertholdt,  v,  2040).  (5.)  Dr.  Hales  and  others  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  his  exact  year,  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  constellation  alluded  to  in  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ; 
but  the  nnoertainty  of  such  a  process  is  too  evident  to 
need  consideration,  as  the  very  names  of  the  planets  al- 
luded to  are  doubtfuL 

Against  this  view  it  mtist  be  remarked  generally,  that 
the  whole  work  is  arranged  on  a  well-considered  plan, 
proving  the  author's  power  of  independent  invention ; 
that  the  speeches  are,  in  their  general  structure  and  in 
their  detaUs,  so  elaborate  that  they  could  not  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  conversation  or 
disputation ;  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  Job 
in  his  distressed  state  to  have  detivered  such  speeches, 
finished  with  the  utmost  care;  and  that  they  exhibit 
uniformity  in  their  design,  fulness,  propriety,  and  color- 
ing, though  the  author,  with  considerable  skill,  repre- 
sents each  q)eaker  whom  he  introduces  arguing  accord- 
ing to  his  character.  Moreover,  in  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  speeches, 
the  figures  3  and  7  constantly  occur,  with  the  decimal 
number  formed  by  their  addition.  The  transactions  be- 
tween God  and  Satan  in  the  prok^e  absolutely  require 
that  we  shotdd  distinguish  between  the  subject-matter 
forming  the  foundadon  of  the  work  and  its  enlargement, 
which  can  be  only  done  when  a  poetical  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged in  ita  composition.  God's  speaking  out  of 
the  clouds  would  be  a  miracle,  without  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  its  magnitude,  and  having  a  merely  pei^ 
sonal  reference,  while  all  the  other  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  in  connection  with  the  theocratical  gov- 
ernment, and  occur  in  the  midst  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  God. 

2.  Impelled  by  the  force  of  these  arguments,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the  whole 
work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apobgue,  or  that,  upon  a 
substratum  of  a  few  radimental  facts  preserved  by  tra- 
dition, the  genius  of  an  original  thinker  has  raised  this, 
the  most  remaricable  monument  of  the  Shemitic  mind. 
The  first  indications  of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the 
Talmud  {Baba  Batkra,  xv,  1).  In  a  discussion  upon  the 
age  of  this  book,  while  the  Rabbins  in  general  maintain 
its  historical  character,  Samuel  Bar-Nachman  declares 
his  conviction  *' Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a  created 
man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."  Hai  Gaon  (Ewald  and 
Duke's  Beitrage,  iii,  165),  AD.  1000,  who  is  followed  by 
Jarchi,  altered  this  passage  to  *' Job  existed,  and  was 
created  to  become  a  parable."  They  had  evidently  no 
critical  ground  for  the  change,  but  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides  (ilfo- 
reh  Nebochimj  iii,  22),  with  his  characteristic  freedom  of 
mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired  book.  Balbag, 
i.e.  R.  Levi  Ben-Gershom,  treats  it  as  a  philosophic  work. 
A  late  Hebrew  commentator,  Simcha  Arieh  (Schlott- 
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mann,  p.  4),  denies  the  historical  truth  of  the  namtive 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  incredible  that  the  patriarchs 
of  the  chosen  race  should  be  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a 
child  of  Edom.  This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration 
of  the  argument  that  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  invented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  the  following  arguments 
may  be  adduced:  (1.)  It  has  always  seemed  to  pioyB 
writers  incompatible  with  any  idea  of  inspiration  to  as- 
sume that  a  narrative^  certainly  not  allegorical,  sliould 
be  a  mere  fiction,  and  irreverent  to  suppose  that  the  Al- 
mighty would  be  introduced  as  a  speaker  in  an  imagin- 
ary colloquy. 

(2.)  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  sound- 
est principles  of  criticism.  £  wald  says  {Eitil,  p.  15)  most 
truly,  "  The  invention  of  a  history  without  foundation 
in  facts — the  creation  of  a  person,  represented  as  having 
a  real  historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet — ^is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of  all  an- 
tiquity, that  it  only  began  to  develop  itself  gradually 
in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of  any  ancient  peo- 
ple, and  in  its  complete  form  belongs  only  to  the  most 
modem  tiroes.*'  In  the  canonical  books  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  any  such  invention.  Of  all  people,  the  Hebrews 
were  the  least  likely  to  mingle  the  mere  creations  of 
imagination  with  the  sacred  records  reverenced  as  the 
peculiar  glory  of  their  race. 

It  is  true  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  Ewald  to 
show  the  historical  character  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
book  are  not  entirely  conclusive,  especially  the  literature 
of  the  name  Job,  which  may  have  reference  to  the  char- 
acter he  sustains  in  the  narrative  (from  !^^^(,  to  hcUej 
q.  d. "  the  assaUed,"  L  e.  tempted ;  see  Gesenius,  Thes,  ffeb. 
p.  81) ;  still  they  must  be  sJlowed  to  have  some  weight, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  usage  of  Scrip- 
ture in  its  poetical  and  rhetorical  amplifications,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  considerations  presently  to  be  adduced 
in  relation  to  the  author  of  this  book,  justify  the  pre- 
■  sumption  of  a  historical  foundation,  not  only  for  the  facts 
and  personages  represented  in  the  book,  but  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  speeches. 

(3.)  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must  either 
proceed  naturally  from  a  faithful  adherence  to  objective 
truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  consummate  art. 
The  effect  is  produced  partly  by  the  thorough  consist- 
ency of  all  the  characters,  especially  that  of  Job,  not 
merely  as  drawn  in  broad,  strong  outlines,  but  as  devel- 
op<kl  under  a  variety  of  most  trying  circumstances; 
partly  also  by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  inci- 
dents which  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  manner. 
Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the  supernatural 
trial  is  carried  into  execution  by  natural  agencies — by 
Chaldtean  and  Sabsean  robbers — by  whirlwinds  common 
in  and  peculiar  to  the  desert — by  f^e — and,  lastly,  by  the 
elephantiasis  (see  Schlottmann,p.l5;  Ewald,  ^c;  and 
Hengstenberg),  the  most  formidable  disease  known  in 
the  East.  The  disease  was  indeed  one  which  the  In- 
dians and  most  Orientals  then  probably  believed  to  be 
peculiarly  indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and  would  therefore 
be  naturally  selected  by  the  writer  (see  the  analysis 
above).  But  the  symptoms  are  described  so  faithfully 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  writer  must  either  have 
introduced  them  with  a  view  to  giving  an  air  of  truth- 
fulness to  his  work,  or  have  recorded  what  he  himself 
witnessed  or  received  from  an  exact  tradition.  The 
former  supposition  is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  the  pe- 
culiar s^'mptoros  are  not  described  in  any  one  single 
passage  so  as  to  attract  the  reader's  attention,  but  are 
made  out  by  a  critical  and  scientific  examioation  of 
words  occurring  here  and  there  at  intervals  in  the  com- 
plaints of  the  sufferer.  The  most  refined  art  fails  in 
producing  such  a  result ;  it  is  rarely  attempted  in  the 
most  artificial  ages,  was  never  dreamed  of  by  ancient 
writers,  and  must  here  be  regarded  as  a  strong  instance 
f  the  undesigned  coincidences  which  the  soundest  crit- 


icism regards  as  the  best  evidence  of  genoineDca  oi 
authenticity  in  any  work. 

8.  Luther  first  suggested  the  theory  which,  in  scat 
form  or  other,  is  most  generally  received.  In  his  'av>- 
duction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  tbe  & 
ble  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having  w  treated  the  M§- 
torical  facte  as  to  demonstrate  the  truth  that  God  aks 
is  rightcOTs;  and  in  the  Tuckreden  (ed.Walch,x][L, 
2093)  he  says:  *^I  look  upon  the  book  of  Job  ta  i  ine 
history,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  all  took  plsce  jtut  a^ 
it  is  written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  kvKd 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form."  This  poatin 
was  strongly  attacked  by  BeUarmine  and  other  Rffl&a 
theologfians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated  by  mod  La- 
therans.  The  fact  that  Spinoza,  Qericus,  Da  Pin,  od 
Father  Simon  held  nearly  the  same  opinion,  the  first  de- 
nying, and  the  others  notoriously  holding  Vm  vkws  ef 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  had  of  couise  a  teodeofju 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  J.  D.  Michaelis  first  re\>ired  tk 
old  theory  of  Bar-Nachman,  not  upon  critical,  bat  di^* 
matic  grounds.  In  a  mere  history  the  q>inioo!  or  ik<> 
trines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  omild  bare  u 
dogmatic  authority ;  whereas,  if  the  whole  book  tcr  i 
pure  inspiration,  the  strongest  arguments  ooold  t«  dt^ 
duced  iiom  them  on  behalf  of  the  great  truths  of  tk 
resurrection  and  a  future  judgment,  which,  tboi^h  b' 
plied  in  other  early  books,  are  nowhere  so  distincthr  i» 
culcated.  The  arbitrary  character  of  sutii  reasonio;^  ii 
obvious.  At  i»esent  no  critic  doubts  that  the  narmiM 
rests  on  facts,  although  the  prevalent  opiniai  vsm 
Continental  scholars  is  certainly  that  in  its  form  m 
general  features,  in  its  reasonings  and  representatiiaa  ^ 
character,  the  book  is  a  work  of  creative  genios. 

Taking  this  view,  we  must  still  abstain  from  o^j 
taking  to  determine  what  the  poet  derived  from  tni; 
tion,  and  what  he  added  himself,  since  we  know  wa  \sA 
far  tradition  had  already  embellished  the  original  m 
Thus  much  only  will  it  be  safe  to  conclude :  that  the  i^ 
dividual  really  existed,  possibly  in  the  region  indkat^ 
that  he  literally  underwent  a  trial  substantially  Hke  M 
represented,  and  that  a  discussion  grew  out  of  it,bcM 
perhaps,  between  him  and  a  party  of  his  friends  after  ii^ 
first  severity  was  passed,  covering  the  essential  prinapfa 
developed  in  the  book,  but  briefly  and  simply  cxpreaM 

IV.  Descent,  Country ,  and  Ape  of  the  A  artor.— 1.  (.V« 
ions  differed  in  ancient  times  tatathe  nation  U>  whkl 
the  author  belonged,  scnne  considering  him  to  hare  beej 
an  Arab,  others  an  Israelite.  Various  indicatioos  fcro 
the  latter  supposition:  (1st),  We  find  in  our  book  mug 
ideas  of  genuine  Israelitish  growth :  the  cieatioo  d  ib< 
world  is  described,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailij 
notions  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  immediate  cftct  <^<2j 
vine  omnipotence;  man  is  formed  of  clay;  the  spmi  «< 
man  is  God's  breath ;  God  employs  the  angeb  ibr  Un 
performance  of  his  orders;  Satan,  the  great  eoefflj 
of  the  chUdren  of  God,  a  his  instrument  for  tempbe^ 
them ;  men  are  weak  and  sinful;  nobody  is  pare  in  tK 
sight  of  God;  nioral  corruption  is  propagated  Th«< 
is  promulgated  to  men  the  law  of  God,  which  thermM 
not  infringe,  and  the  transgressions  of  which  are  visw 
on  offenders  with  punishments.  Moreover,  the  wSki 
world,  or  Sheol,  is  depicted  in  hues  entirely  H<*few.  J* 
these  particulars  might,  without  much  trouble,  be  adceJ 
many  more;  but  the  deep-searching  inquirer  will  ^' 
ticuhurly  weigh,  (2dly),  the  fact  that  the  book  dis^tp  i 
strength  and  fervor  of  religious  faith  such  as  cwiW  oal^ 
be  expected  within  the  domain  of  revelation.  Mo*^ 
theism,  if  the  assertions  of  ancient  Arabian  authors  m^ 
be  trusted,  prevailed,  indeed,  for  a  long  period  amonp  tw 
Arabs,  and  it  held  its  ground  at  hast  among  a  port>a 
of  the  nation  till  the  age  of  Mohammed,  who  obiai^ 
for  it  a  complete  triumph  over  polytheiaro,  whi<*  ** 
spreading  firom  Syria.  StiU  the  god  of  the  Ai^  «* 
as  those  of  the  heathens  genenlly  were,  a  letiied  gt»H 
dwelling  far  apart,  whUe  the  people  of  the  Old  0®^ 
enjoyed  «be  privilege  of  a  vital  cwnmunion  with  0^ 
and  the  wpnth  with  which  our  author  enters  into  t^ 
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Tiew  incontrovertibly  proves  that  he  was  ^n  Israelite. 
(Sdly),  As  regards  the  language  of  our  book,  several  an- 
denc  writers  asserted  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
(he  Aiamsan  or  Arabic  tongue,  and  afterwards  trans- 
Med  into  Hebrew  by  Moses,  David;  Solomon,  or  some 
onknown  writer.  Of  this  opinion  was  the  author  of  the 
Appendix  in  the  Septuagint^  and  the  compiler  of  the 
tract  on  Job  added  to  the  works  of  Origen  and  Jerome ; 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  chiefly  defended  by  Span- 
]ieim,in  his  Utstoria  JobL  But  for  a  translation  there 
v  too  much  propriety  and  precision  in  the  use  of  words 
and  phrases;  the  sentences  are  too  compact,  and  free 
from  redundant  expressions  and  members;  and  too  much 
care  is  bestowed  on  their  harmony  and  easy  flow.  The 
parAUelism  also  is  too  accurate  and  perfect  for  a  trans- 
lation, and  the  whole  breathes  a  freshness  that  could  be 
expected  from  an  original  work  only. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  argument,  others,  as 
Eichbom,  took  a  medium  course,  and  assumed  that  the 
aatbor  was  a  Hebrew,  though  he  did  not  live  among  his 
countrjrmen,  but  in  Arabia.  ^  The  eariier  Hebrew  his- 
tory," they  say,  '^is  unknown  to  the  author,  who  is  igno- 
nmt  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  portraying  na- 
ture, also,  he  proves  himself  always  familiar  with  Arabia, 
while  he  is  silent  respecting  the  characteristics  of  Pales- 
tine. With  Egypt  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted, 
irbich  can  be  accounted  for  better  by  supposing  him  to 
have  lived  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestine.**  Hit^ig  and 
Hirzcl  accordingly,  among  the  latest  writers,  hold  that 
the  writer  was  an  Egyptian.  Wetxstein  and  Delitzsch 
ny  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Hauran.  The  occasional 
nae  of  the  name  Jehovah,  however,  appears  to  imply  a 
later  date  than  the  Exode,  and  the  absence  of  allusion 
to  the  events  of  Jewish  history,  it  has  been  thought, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  line  of  argument 
(from  natural  religion)  pursued  in  the  book,  as  in  £«de- 
fiiastes.  It  has  further  been  suggested  that  the  author, 
without  directly  mentioning  the  Pentateuch,  frequently 
lUndes  to  portions  of  it,  as  in  iii,4,  to  Gen.  i,  8 ;  in  iv,  19, 
uid  xxxiii,  6,  to  Moees's  account  of  the  creation  of  man ; 
in  V,  14,  to  Deut.  xxxii,  32 ;  in  xxiv,  11,  to  Deut.  xxv,  4. 
Moreover,  history  says  nothing  of  the  Israelites  having 
permanently  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  land  of 
Arabia,  so  as  to  allow  the  supposition  of  the  above  or- 
gin  of  the  book  of  Job  by  a  Hebrew  thus  isolated  from 
Palestine;  nor  will  most  of  the  arguments  adduced  to 
vove  the  acquaintance  (and  therefore  neighborhood)  of 
iw  author  with  Egypt  bear  a  close  examination.  Thus 
1 19  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  description  of  the 
rorking  of  mines  in  ch.  Xxviii  must  necessarily  have 
efercnce  to  £g3^t ;  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and  £dom  afford- 
d  much  better  materials.  That  the  author  must  have 
3iown  the  Egyptian  mausolea  rests  on  an  erroneous  in- 
erpretation  of  iii,  14,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  as- 
mion  that  xxix,  18,  refers  to  the  Egj^tian  mythus  of 
he  phcenix.  Casting  aside  these  arbitrarily  assumed 
!g}'ptian  references,  we  have  only  the  following :  Our 
uthor  knows  t^c  Egyptian  vessels  of  bulrushes,  ix,  26 ; 
tie  Kile-grass,  viii,  12;  the  Nile-horse  (Behemoth)  and 
ie  crocodile  (Leviathan),  xi,  15 ;  xli,  1.  Now,  as  these 
ungs  belong  to  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of  a 
eighboring  country,  they  must  have  been  known  to 
'ery  educated  Israelite:  the  vessels  of  bulrushes  are 
tentionedalso  inlaa.xviii,2.  Neither  are  we  disposed 
» adopt  the  compromising  view  of  Stickel,  who  assumes 
lat  the  author  wrote  his  book  in  the  Israelitish  territory 
•deed,  but  close  to  the  frontier,  in  the  far  south-east  c^ 
alestine.  That  the  author  had  there  the  materials  for 
s  descriptions,  comparisons,  and  imagery  set  better  he- 
re his  eyes  than  anywhere  else,  is  true,  for  there  he 
id  an  opportimity  of  observing  mines,  caravans,  drying 
>  of  brooks,  etc  But  this  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the 
>thor  having  lived  permanently  in  that  remote  part  of 
ilestine,  and  of  having  there  written  his  book :  he  was 
•t  a  mere  copyist  of  nature,  but  a  poet  of  considerable 
ninence,  endowed  with  the  power  of  vividly  reprcsent- 
g  thif^  Absent  fiom  him. 


%  Asio  the  age  of  the  author  of  this  book,  we  meet 
with  three  opinions :  (a.)  That  he  lived  before  Moses, 
or  was,  at  least,  his  contemporary.  (6.)  That  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  centuries  next  follow- 
ing—the opinion  of  Hafan,  Schlottmaim  (BerL  1867),  and 
Delitzsch.  (c)  That  he  lived  shortly  before,  or  during, 
or  even  after  the  Babylonian  exile.  Against  this  last 
view  (adopted  by  Le  Clere  among  earlier  interpreters, 
and  among  modem  expositors  by  Bernstein,  Gesenius, 
Umbreit,  and  De  Wette)  it  is  conclusively  objected,  (1.) 
That  the  book  is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  itself 
(Ezek.  xiv,  14-20)  as  well  known  before  the  Chalda!an 
exile.  Others,  with  less  plausibility,  urge  what  they 
deem  imitations  of  various  sentiments  and  even  ))a8- 
sages  of  Job  in  the  ante-exilian  prophets,  e.  g.  Jer.  xx, 
14,  comp.  with  Job  iii  (see  Ktlper,  Jeremiaa  Itbroi-um  sa- 
crorum  mterpres  atgue  vmdexy  p.  164  sq.) ;  Lam.  ii,  16, 
comp.  Job  xvi,  18 ;  Lam.  iii,  7,  9,  comp.  Job  xix,  8 ;  Isa. 
xl,  2,  comp.  Job  i  (and  x,  17;  xiv,  14);  Isa.  li,  9,  comp. 
Job  xxvi,  13;  Isa.  xix,  6,  comp.  Job  xiv,  11;  Psa.  evil, 
42,  comp.  Job  v,  16.  (2.)  The  absence  of  those  Chalda- 
isms  in  Job  which  occur  in  books  written  about  the  time 
of  the  captivity.  (3.)  The  poetical  character  of  the 
book,  which  is  wholly  different  from  the  declining  style 
of  the  later  period. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written 
between  the  age  of  Moses  and  the  Exile  may  be  found 
in  Kichter's  essay,  De  A^tate  Jobi  definienda,  reprinted 
in  RosenmUller's  edition  of  Lowth's  Praledionei  de  P<h- 
esi  Sacra  Uebreeorum,  in  which  he  maintains  that  it 
was  written  in  the  age  of  Solomon.  Most  of  these  rea- 
sons, indeed,  are  either  not  conclusive  at  all,  or  not  quite 
cogent.  Thus  it  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  proved  l^ 
modem  researches  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  unknown  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses.  The 
assertion,  too,  that  the  marks  of  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment observable  in  our  book  belonged  to  a  later  age 
resta  on  no  historical  ground.  Further,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  for  such  an  eariy  time  the  language  is  too 
smooth  and  neat,  since  in  no  Shemitic  dialect  is  it  pos- 
sible to  trace  a  progressive  improvement  The  evident 
correspondence  also  between  our  book  and  the  Proverbs 
and  Psalms  is  not  a  point  proving  with  resistless  force 
that  they  were  aU  written  at  the  same  time.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  of  such  a  kind  that  the  authors  of  the 
Proverbs  and  Psalms  (comp.  especially  Psa..xxxix,  13, 
with  Job  vii,  19;  xiv,  6;  x,  20,  21;  ^ni,  8,  21,  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible),  can  be  exactly  said  to  have  copied  our 
book ;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  all  belong-^ 
ing  to  the  same  class  of  writings,  by  the  very  great  uni- 
formity and  accordance  of  religious  conceptions  and 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the 
stability  of  its  religious  charkcter.  The  striking  coin- 
cidence,  in  particular,  ob6er%'able  between  the  eulogy  of 
^wisdom**  contained  in  Job  xxviii  and  the  numerous 
similar  didactic  strains  found  in  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon (comp.  especially  Prov.  iii,  iv).  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  above  supposition  that  this  chapter  was  add- 
ed by  a  later  hand  than  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the 
book,  or  at  least  as  a  sequel  to  the  traditional  part  of  the 
poem. 

The  traditionary  \new  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  of 
Job  ascribes  it  to  Moses;  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
view  have  been  collected  by  Spanheim,  and  may  be 
seen  with  replies  in  Wemyss  {Life  and  Times  ofjobj  p. 
82  sq.).  The  following  leading  points  are  deserving  of 
consideration :  (1.)  There  is  m  the  book  of  Job  no  direct 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  and  its  descriptions 
and  other  statements  are  suited  to  the  period  of  the  pa- 
triarchs; as,  for  instance,  the  great  authority  held  by 
old  men,  the  high  age  of  Job,  and  fathers  offering  sacri- 
fices for  their  families — ^which  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  when  our  book  was  written  no  sacerdotal  order  yet 
existed.  Nor  is  this  ignormg  of  all  the  most  mterest- 
ing  objects  and  associations  of  Judaism  fully  explainable 
on  the  ground  of  the  author's  desire  to  t»ase  the  quesuon 
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At  issue  wholly  on  religious  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence ;  for  many  of  the  incidents  of  Jewish  and  even  pa- 
triarchal history  were  too  apposite  to  his  topic  to  be 
passed  over  (e.  g.  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  the  plain),  unless  we  suppose  a 
degree  of  studied  impersonation  at  variance  with  the 
fiaturalness  and  practical  aims  of  Scripture.  (2.)  The 
language  of  the  book  of  Job  seems  strongly  to  support 
the  opiniop  of  its  having  been  written  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Moses.  It  has  often  been  said  that  no  writing 
of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  more  frequently  illustrated 
from  the  Arabic  than  this  book.  Jerome  observes  (Pra- 
faL  in  Dan.)j ''  Jobum  cum  Arabica  lingua  plurimam 
habere  sodetatem ;"  and  Schultens  proved  this  so  incou- 
trovertibly  that  Gesenius  was  rather  too  late  in  denying 
the  fact  (see  his  Geschichte  der  Ilebrdischen  Sprache^  p. 
83).  Now,  from  this  character  of  its  language  we  might 
be  induced  to  infer  that  the  work  was  written  in  the 
remotest  times,  when  the  separation  of  the  dialects  had 
only  begun,  but  had  not  yet  been  completed.  It  is  true 
that  this  peculiarity  of  idiom  is  not  such  as  to  be  of  it- 
self conclusivo  as  to  the  date ;  and  it  might  even  have 
been  to  some  extent  assumed  in  order  to  correspond 
with  the  foreign  garb  of  the  poem.  It  also  contains 
some  Aramaisms  and  other  signs  of  degeneracy  \  but 
these  (unless  attributable  to  copyists)  may  easily  be  ac- 
oountcd  for  by  the  supposition  of  a  later  editorship 
merely.  (3.)  The  Jewish  tradition  of  the  authorship  of 
Moses  (see  Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin,  p.  323 ;  comp.  Tobit  ii,  12 ; 
Euseb.  PrcBp,  Ev.  ix,  25),  although  not  entirely  uniform, 
seems  to  have  been  firmly  established  at  an  early  pe- 
riod ;  and,  lightly  as  it  has  been  treated  by  some  (see 
Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Home's  ItUrod,  ii,  727), 
still  affords  the  only  writer  of  sufficient  note  to  whom 
the  work  has  ever  been  definitely  ascribed.  The  fa- 
cilities enjoyed  by  Moses  during  his  quiet  sojourn  in 
Midian  were  greater  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other 
*  Hebrew  author  for  such  a  production ;  and  the  contem- 
plations of  his  active  and  well-stored  mind  may  have 
furnished  as  ample  a  motive  for  the  task  as  can  be  found 
at  any  other  period,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer 
to  whom  the  book  has  been  assigned,  even  if  no  special 
outward  occasion  can  be  shown  to  have  led  to  the  liter- 
ary effort  at  that  time.  This  date,  moreover,  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  admit  the  incorporation  of  Jewish  the- 
ology without  its  history,  and  affords  a  locality  where 
all  the  elements  of  the  poem  were  at  hand.  (4.)  The 
period  in  which  Job  hiniself  lived  is  a  distinct  question 
from  that  of  the  age  in  which  the  book  was  written,  it 
being  only  necessary  (on  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of 
the  narrative)  to  locate  the  author  subsequently  to  the 
times  of  h'ls  hero,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
suggest  the  topic  The  ante-Mosaic  date  of  Job's  life 
is  evident  from  his  longevity  (probably  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  xliii,  16, 17 — ^where  the  SepL  expressly  gives 
his  boCal  age  as  240  years,  assigning,  however,  170  of 
these  as  preceding  his  affliction),  which  seems  to  mark 
him  as  contemporary  with  Peleg,  Reu,  or  Serug  (B.C. 
2414-2122),  as  well  as  from  the  primitive  character  of 
his  social  relations,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  Abra- 
ham (RC.  2163-1988).  His  country  could  not  have 
been  far  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  See  Uz.  There 
is  thus  found  to  be  a  reasonable  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  this  book,  so  far  as  time  and 
place  are  concerned,  while  there  is  no  internal  evidence 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  tradition  in  its  favor.  Our 
conclusion,  as  being  the  most  probable  combination  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  that,  as  a  recitative  poem  in 
a  rudimentary  form,  it  was  originally  framed  in  Job's 
age  (by  that  romance  style  of  composition  spontaneous 
with  Orientals),  and  that,  in  its  Arabic  di^ess,  it  was 
gathered  by  Moses  from  the  lips  of  the  Midianitish 
bards  during  his  residence  among  them;  that  it  was 
first  composed  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  not 
reduced  to  its  present  complete  form  till  considerably 
later,  perhaps  by  Solomon.  This  progressive  kind  of 
■ithorship  is  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  other  epics 


have  come  down  to  us  through  ainular  stages  of  bcnk 
legend,  oral  preservation,  collection,  formal  compostia 
and  editorship,  and  is  even  illustrated  in  the  adgm  ^ 
Other  less  obscurely  traceable  books  of  the  BiUe.  Set 
Genesis.  (5.)  In  defence  of  the  theory  that  the  ba* 
was  written  during  the  Assyrian  invasion,  B.C.dr.7W!i 
see  the  introduction  to  Merx's  Buck  Job  (Jeoa,  1870). 

y.  Integrity  of  the  Book, — ^It  is  satisOMTtoiy  to  M 
that  the  arguments  employed  by  thoee  who  impip  tk 
authenticity  of  considerable  poitioDS  of  this  book  ce. 
for  the  most  part,  mutually  destmctive,  and  tbit  tk 
most  minute  and  searching  investigations  bong  out  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  unity  of  its  oaax^ainaai, 
and  the  coherence  of  itb  constitoent  parts.  Out  p«si 
of  great  importance  is  noted  by  the  latest  and  ooef^tbt 
most  ingenious  writers  (M.  £.  B^nan,  Le  fJtre  «fe  M 
Par.  1859)  on  this  subject.  After  Btmie  etraog  lemazb 
upon  the  inequahty  of  the  style,  and  appeaianoe  oTb- 
t^polation,  M.  £.  R^nan  observes  (p.  xUv):  ^Tbefi^ 
brews,  and  Orientals  in  general,  differed  widely  fan  » 
in  their  views  about  composition.  Their  works  wm 
have  that  perfectly  defined  outline  to  whidi  we  ire  a^ 
customed,  and  we  should  be  careful  not  to  asMune  inter- 
polations or  alterations  {retouche$)  when  we  meet  «i± 
defects  of  sequence  which  surprise  u&"  He  then  sbm 
that  in  parts  of  the  work,  acknowledged  by  ill  cotb 
to  be  by  one  hand,  there  are  very  strong  inatSDOs  d 
what  Europeans  might  regard  as  repetition,  or  saspeo 
of  interpolation :  thus  Elihu  recommences  hb  ngnseE: 
four  times ;  while  discourses  ai  Job,  which  have  dkioc: 
portions,  such  as  to  modem  critics  might  seem  oooqb- 
nected  and  even  misplaced,  are  impressed  with  sock  i 
character  of  sublimity  and  force  as  to  leave  no  doil4 
that  they  are  the  product  of  a  nngle  inaqpirstioo.  Te 
this  just  and  true  observation  it  must  be  added  tint  tht 
assumed  want  of  coherence  and  of  logical  oonaisteDCTi 
for  the  most  part,  only  apparent,  and  results  from  and- 
ical  difference  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  amoxiaaa^ 
thought  between  the  old  Eastern  and  modem  Esi^mib. 

1.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  introdortwywl 
concluding  chapters  (1.)  on  account  of  the  styte.  01 
course  there  is  an  obvious  and  natural  differefKeb^ 
tween  the  prose  of  the  narrative  and  the  highly  poeool 
language  of  the  colloquy.  Yet  the  b^  critics  iw«  *> 
knowledge  that  the  style  of  these  portions  is  qoii«  • 
antique  in  its  simple  and  severe  grandeur  as  that  (^tk 
Pentateuch  itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  reses- 
blance :  see  above,  and  comp.  Lee,  Job,  p.  49),  or  as  fflT 
other  part  of  the  book,  while  it  is  as  strikingly  nnhk 
the  narrative  style  of  all  the  later  productions  of  tie 
Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with  perfect  truth, "  These  piy- 
saic  words  harmonize  thoroughly  with  the  oM  poem  ia 
subject-matter  and  thoughts,  in  coloring  and  in  «tj 
also  in  language  so  far  as  prose  can  be  like  po«tiT. 
(2.)  It  is  said,  again,  that  the  doctrinal  views  ire  d«  « 
harmony  with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  nnfoo»ted 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  patriarch,  as  derelopri 
in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  a*  identictl  vtA 
those  maintained  throughout  the  book.  The  l(*n>  of 
worship  belongs  essentially  to  the  early  patriarchal  type; 
with  little  of  ceremonial  ritual,  without  a  separate  pie«- 
hood,  thoroughly  domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  Kp- 
resentation  of  the  angels,  and  their  appeDatioo,  "«bs 
of  God,"  peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  Geicsis,  ace*"*- 
entirely  with  the  intimations  in  the  eariiest  docnnieBti 
of  the  Shemitic  race.  (3.)  It  is,  moreover,  alleged  tl»it 
there  are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related  in  \k 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the  di^¥* 
But  the  apparent  contradiction  between  six,  1"  aw 
the  statement  that  all  Job*s  children  had  perished  i«*^ 
upon  a  mianterpretation  of  the  words  •'30^  ''JS?  *'^ 
dren  of  my  womb,'*'L  e,  "of  the  womb  that  bare  hh^'^ 
"  my  brethren,''  not  "  my  children"  (compare  iii,  V^  • 
indeed,  the  destruction  of  the  patriarch's  whole  Uia^ 
is  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  dialogue  (e.  g.  viii,  4  i  xxu- 
5).    Again,  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  (kft* 
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of  Satan  in  the  last  chapter  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  poem  (Schlottmann,  p.  89, 
4D).  It  was  too  obvious  a  result  to  need  special  notice, 
and  it  had,  in  fact,  been  accomplished  by  the  steadfast 
faith  of  the  patriarch  even  before  the  discussions  com- 
menced. Ko  allusion  to  the  agency  of  that  spirit  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  colloquy,  since  Job  and  his  friends 
arc  represented  as  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transactions 
in  heavtti.  At  present,  indeed,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  entire  work  would  be  unintelligible  with- 
out these  portions.  (4.)  The  single  objection  (R^nan, 
p.  40)  which  presents  any  difficulty  on  the  ground  of 
anachronism  is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldsans  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  first  appear 
in  Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in  the 
genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii,  22),  a  fact  quite  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  early  existence  of  the  people  as  a 
eepante  tribe.  It  is  highly  probable  that  an  ancient 
nee  bearing  that  name  in  Kurdistan  (see  Xenoph.  Cyr, 
iii,  1,34 ;  Anah,  iv, 8, 4 ;  v,  5, 17)  was  the  original  source 
«f  the  nation,  who  were  there  trained  in  predatory  hab- 
its, and  accustomed,  long  before  their  appearance  in 
history,  to  make  excursions  into  the  neighboring  des- 
erts, a  view  quite  in  harmony  with  the  part  assigned  to 
them  in  this  book. 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage  chap, 
xxvii,  from  ver.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here  Job 
describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypocrite  in 
terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct  contradic- 
tion with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  arguments  in  other  dis- 
courses. Dr.  Kennicott,  whose  opinion  is  adopted  by 
Eichhom,  Froude,  and  others,  held  that,  owing  to  some 
confusion  or  omission  in  the  MS.,  the  missing  speech  of 
Zophar  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Job.  The  fact 
of  the  contradiction  is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have 
ihowii  that  it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  pa- 
triarch's character  and  fundamental  principles.  He  had 
been  provoked  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggrava- 
tion into  statements  which  at  the  close  of  the  discussion 
he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  recall :  he  was  bound, 


at  a  later  date,  is  fkr  from  weakening  the  force  of  his 
observation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  style. 

4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater  difficulties, 
and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationalists,  whose 
opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only  by  orthodox 
writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most  sceptical  commenta- 
tors. The  former  support  their  decision  on  the  appar- 
ent, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  real  difference  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  in 
doctrinal  views,  and,  more  positively,  in  language^d 
general  style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts 
that  Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job,  and 
unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty.  These 
points  were  observed  by  very  early  writers,  and  were 
accounted  for  in  various  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  Elihu 
was  regarded  as  a  specially  inspired  person  (Schlott- 
mann,  p.>68).  In  the  Seder  Olatn  (a  rabbinical  system 
of  chronology)  he  is  reckoned  among  the  prophets  who 
declared  the  will  of  God  to  the  Gentiles  before  the  prom- 
ulgation of  the  law.  S.  Bar-Nachman  (12th  century) 
notes  his  connection  with  the  £unily  of  Abraham  as  a 
sign  that  he  was  the  fittest  person  to  expound  the  ways 
of  God.  The  Greek  fathers  generally  follow  Chrysoa- 
tom  in  attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect,  while 
many  of  the  best  critics  of  the  last  two  centuries  con- 
sider that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  his  dis- 
course. On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,  who  is  followed  by 
Gregory,  and  many  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers 
c^  the  Western  Church,  speak  of  his  character  and  argu- 
ments with  singular  contempt  Later  critics,  chiefly 
rationalists,  see  in  him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduc^ 
only  to  heighten  by  contitut  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alternative  of  re- 
jecting his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely  len 
objectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stuhlman,  Bern- 
stein, Ewald,  Renan,  and  other  writers  of  similar  opin- 
ions in  other  countries.  A  candid  and  searching  exam- 
ination, however,  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is 
proved  (see  Schlottman,  Atre/L  p.  55)  that  there  is  a  close 


having  spoken  so  harshly,  to  recc^nise,  what,  beyond  ;  internal  connection  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
donbt,  he  never  intended  to  deny,  the  general  justice  of  \  book.  There  are  references  to  numerous  passages  in  the 
divine  dispensations  even  in  this  world.  Moreover,  he  !  discourses  of  Job  and  his  friends,  so  covert  as  only  to  be 
intunates  a  belief  or  presentiment  of  a  future  retribu-  discovered  by  close  inquiry,  yet,  when  pointed  out,  so 
tion,  of  which  there  are  no  indications  in  any  other '  striking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
spcsker  (see  ver.  8).  The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  {  Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  demands — 
coherent:  the  first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  |  a  confutation  of  his  opinions,  not  merely  produced  by  an 
M;  nor  can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  inju-  I  overwhelming  display  of  divine  power,  but  by  rational 


ly  to  the  sense.  Ewald  says,  "Only  a  grievous  misun- 
derstanding of  the  whole  book  could  have  misled  the 
modem  critics  who  hold  that  this  passage  is  interpolated 


and  human  arguments,  and  proceeding  from  one  not, 
like  his  other  opponents,  bigoted  and  hypocritical,  but 
upright,  candid,  and  truthful  (comp.  xxxiii,  3,  with  vi, 


or  misplaced.**     Other  critics  have  abundantly  vindi-  ;  24, 25).     The  reasonings  of  Elihu  are  moreover  such  as 


eated  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  (Hahn,  Schlott- 


are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  doctrines  inctd- 


msnn,  etc.).    As  for  the  style,  E.  Rdnan,  a  most  com-   cated  in  the  book,  while  they  are  necessarily  cast  in  a 


petent  anthority  in  a  matter  of  taste,  declares  that  it  is 
<Hie  of  the  finest  developments  of  the  poon.  It  certain- 
ty differs  exceedingly  in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  de- 
vout spirit  firom  the  speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  si- 
lence satisfactory  reasons  have  already  been  assigned 
(see  the  analysis).  This  last  argument,  however,  ap- 
plies rather  to  chap,  xxviii,  which  may,  without  any 
impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  the  poem,  be  regarded 
ss  an  embellishment  representing  the  times  and  senti- 
ments of  the  final  editor  (i.  e.  Sotomon). 

3.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the  Al- 
mighty have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by  many, 
of  course  rationalistic,  writers  (Stuhlman,  Bernstein, 
^chhold,  Ewald,  Meier),  partly  because  of  an  alleged 
mferiority  of  style,  partly  as  not  having  any  bearing 
|ip<Hi  the  argument;  but  the  connection  of  reasoning, 
involved,  though,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  drawn  out, 
m  this  discourse,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  anal- 
ysis; and  as  for  the  style,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  for 
the  resonant  grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will 
^^«^t  from  the  judgment  of  E.  R^an,  whose  sugge&- 
Mon,  that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same  author 


form  which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  assigned 
to  the  Almighty.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
trinal ^stem  of  EUhu  is  in  some  points  more  advanced 
than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it  may  be  answered,  first, 
that  there  are  no  traces  in  this  discourse  of  certain  doc- 
trines which  were  undoubtedly  known  at  the  earliest 
date  to  which  those  critics  would  assign  the  interpola- 
tion, whereas  it  is  evident  that  if  known  they  would 
have  been  adduced  as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for 
a  warning  and  consolation.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms  and 
of  the  Prophets  could  have  failed  to  urge  such  topics  as 
the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the  personal 
advent  of  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Elihu  differs  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind  from  that 
which  has  been  either  developed  or  intimated  in  several 
passages  of  the  work,  and  consists  chiefiy  in  a  specific 
application  of  the  mediatorial  theory,  not  unknown  to 
Job,  and  in  a  deeper  appreciation  ofthe  love  manifested 
in  all  im)vidential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable  skill 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work,  that  the 
highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  afiUctions,  and  to  the 
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source  to  which  men  should  apply  for  comfort  and  in- 
struction, should  be  reserved  for  this,  which,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  human  reasoners,  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  discussion.  Little  can  be  said  for  Lightfoot's  theory 
that  the  whole  work  was  composed  by  Elihu,  or  for  E. 
Kenan's  conjecture  that  this  discourse  may  have  been 
composed  by  the  author  in  his  old  age ;  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  Elihu  is  the  full- 
est exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that^wo  of  the  most  impartial  and  discerning  critics 
(EwSd  and  Rdnan).  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  fully  acknowl- 
edge its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omission 
of  Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  persons  are 
named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as  agents,  or  as 
otherwise  concerned  in  the  events.  Thus  Job's  breth- 
ren are  named  incidentally  in  one  of  his  speeches,  and 
his  relatives  are,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  concluding 

chapter.     HadElihubeenmentionedat  first,  we  should  .         .  ,     .      ,  ,y_. 

of  course  have  expected  him  to  take  part  in  the  discus-  in  0pp.  iii] ;  in  EngL,  Lond.  1584,  foL ;  in  Genii^  Herb. 
sion,  and  the  impression  made  by  his  startling  address  1587,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lip«n»,  1566, 1571, 
would  have  been  lost.     Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor,  i  1576,  8vo) ;  Steuch,  Enarrationes  (Ven.  1567.  4to) ;  Fo- 


Rupert, /nJofttiw  (in  0!Rp.i,  1034);  Peter  of  Bkns,  C^ws- 
pendiwn  (in  Opp,  iii,  19) ;  Aquinas,  Camm^ntarii  (in  Oj^ 
i;  also  Ven.  1506,  foL;  Rom.  1562,  4to) ,  BafWilas  0-  «• 
Ralbag),  ^HB  (Fernura,  147t,  4to ;  with  various  snp<r- 
comments,  Naples,  1486, 4to;  and  in  Bombeiig's  RaUitni^ 
Bibles);  Arama,  "I'^K'?  (Salonica,  1517,  foUo;  Riva  da 
Trento,  1662,  4to;  Yen.  1567,  4to) ;  Bugenha^:eii,  -4  Ao- 
tationes  (Argent  et  Basil.  1526,  8vo) ;  Buccr,  Coswwb- 
iaria  (Argent.  1528,  folio) ;  CEcolampadius,  Ejxffemaia 
(Basil.  1531,fol,  1533, 1536, 4to;  Genev.  1532, 1553,1578, 
foL ;  in  French,  Genev.  1562,  4to) ;  Borrhaos,  Comoo- 
tarius  (Argent.l532,Ba8il.l539,1544,  Genev.  1590,  foL); 
Cajetan,  Commentarius  (Rom.  1535,  folio) ;  U.  ben-Sido- 
mon  (ha-Kohen),  dl"lD  (Constautin.  1545,  4to)  ;  Titei- 
mann,  Ebtcidatio  (Paris,  1548,  1550,  8vo;  1553,  12im: 
Lugd- 1554,  Antw.  1566, 12mo) ;  Ferua,  ExfdioaHo  (Cd. 
1558,  1574,  Lngdun.  1567,  8vo);  Lutzius,  Atbtotatioma 
(Basil.  1559,  1563,  8vo) ;  Calvin,  Sermons  (in  French, 
Genev.  1563, 1611,  fol;  in  Lat.  ib.  1569,  1593,  foL  [afeo 


indeed,  could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  arguments, 
while  this  silence  brings  out  a  curious  point  of  coinci- 
dence with  a  previous  declaration  of  the  patriarch  (vi, 
24, 25).  Again,  the  discourse,  being  substantially  true, 
did  not  need  correction,  and  is  therefore  left  unnoticed 
in  the  fiaal  decision  of  the  Almighty.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  traditions 
of  the  East  than  that  a  youth,  moved  by  a  special  and 
supernatural  impulse  to  speak  out  God's  truth  in  the 
presence  of  his  elders,  should  retire  into  obscurity  when 
he  had  done  his  work.  More  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of  style  and  dia- 
lectic peculiarities.  The  most  acute  critics  diflfer  in- 
deed in  their  estimate  of  both,  and  are  often  grossly  de- 
ceived (see  Schlottmann,  p.  61) ;  still,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  accounted  for  either  on 
the  supposition  that  the  author  adhered  strictly  to  the 
form  in  which  tradition  handed  down  the  dialogue — in 
which  case  the  speech  of  a  Syrian  might  be  expected  to 
bear  traces  of  his  dialect — or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms 
and  idioms,  which  are  far  from  resembling  later  vulgar- 
isms or  corruptions  of  Hebrew,  and  occur  only  in  highly 
poetic  passages  of  the  oldest  writers,  are  such  as  pecid- 
iarly  suit  the  style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker  (see 
Schlottmann,  EinL  p.  61).  It  has  been  observed,  and 
with  apparent  truth,  that  the  discourses  of  the  oth^  in- 
terlocutors have  each  a  very  distinct  and  characteristic 
coloring,  shown  not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  thought, 
but  in  peculiarities  of  expression  (Ewald  and  Schlott- 


bian  (Mos.  b.-EL),  d15*iri,  etc  (modem  Greek  in  Heb. 
characters,  Constantinople,  1576,  4to);  Ibn-Jaiah  (Bar. 
ben-Is,),  Ti1"'a  ^^P^  [includ.  Ecdes.]  (Constant.  1576i. 
fol) ;  Marloratus,  Expontio  (Genev.  1581, 4to) :  De  Ha- 
erga,  Commenkiria  [on  ch.  i-xviii,  indud.  Cant.]  (Com- 
plut.  1582,  fol)  i  Beza,  Commentarius  (Genev.  1583,15^ 
1599,  4to);  Stunica,  Commeniaria  (Tolet,  15»i,  Rirbc, 
1591,  4to) ;  Lavater,  Condones  (Tigur.  1585,  foL) ;  Bol- 
lock, Commentarius  (Geneva,  1590,  8vo) ;  Daran  (Sim. 
bcn-Zemach),  afid^  SniK  (Venice,  1590, 4to;  abo  is 
Frankfurter's  Rabbinic  Bible) ;  Fariseol  (Abr.  l>.-M«nD, 
^S|HB  (in  the  Rabbinic  Bibles) ;  MonL  b.-Jaoob  (of  da- 
cow)"  rJsi'^Q  (Prague,  1597,  4to);  ♦De  Pineda  [Botnm 
Cath.],  Commeniaru  (Madrit.  1597-1601,  2  v<^  foBo; 
Colon.  1600, 1606, 1685,  Antwp.  1609,  Venet,  1G19, 170?, 
UraeL  1027,  Paris,  1631,  Lugdun,  1701,  foL) ;  Alacbecfc, 
pginia  npbn  (Venice,  1603,  4to ;  Jesnitz,  1722,  foL) ; 
Feuaidentius^  JlontilicB  [on  prose  parts]  (Par.  1606,  €c^i; 
Strack,  Predifften  (Caasel,  1607, 4to) ;  Humfry,  Diaicffm 
(Lond.  1607,  4to) ;  Joannes  a  Jeau  Maria,  Parapkrasm 
(Rom.  16M,  4to)i  Piscator,  Commentarius  (Herb.  161i, 
8vo) ;  De  Pineda,  Commeniarius  (Colon.  1613, 1701,  fii); 
RUhUch,  PredUfften  (Wittcnh.  1617, 8  vols.  4to)  ;  Jansoo. 
Enarratio  (Lovan.  1623,  1643,  foUo) ;  QuaTl<»,  Medita- 
tions (London,  1624, 4to) ;  Sanctius,  Commen/arU  (Lngd. 
1626,  folio;  Ups.  1712, 4to);  OleanuSy Pred^en  (l^ap. 
1633, 1666, 1672,  4to) ;  Drusius,  Scholia  (Amsterd.  i&S, 


mann).     The  excessive  obscurity  of  the  style*  which  is    4to;  also  in  Crit.  Sac)\  Diodati,  Explications  [indod. 
universally  admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  1  Psa.,  etc]  (m  French,  Genev.  1638, 4to) ;  Tavaswr,  Ufh 

A !_• J ^ 'A..  t      _    •     /-r» i/MYO    tn^^    li!7ft    Q,^^.   Vw^n0<^  I^Vi    i.»n\' 


manner.  A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  excite- 
ment, embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  elders  and  by 
the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  use  language  obscured  by  repetitions,  and, 
though  ingenious  and  true,  yet  somewhat  intricate  and 
imperfectly  developed  argiunents,  such  as,  in  fact,  pre- 
sent great  difficulties  in  the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of 
the  book. 

VI.  Commentaries. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  the  whole  book  exclusively,  the  most 
important  being  deugnated  by  an  asterisk  Q*  ]  prefixed : 
Origen,  Sdecta  (in  Opp,  ii,  499) ;  also  Scholia  (in  BibL 
Patr,  Gallandii,  xiv) ;  Anon.  Commentarius  (in  Origen's 
Opp.  ii,  850) ;  Athanasius,  Excerpta  (in  Opp.  I,  ii,  1003) ; 
Jerome,  Commentarius  (in  Opp.  Suppos,  xi,  666) ;  Phi- 
lippus,  Expositio  (in  Jerome's  Opp.  Spur,  iii,  833 ;  also 
inBede'sC^/jp.iv;  also  Basil.  1527,  foL) ,  Augustine,  v4n- 
notationes  (in  'Opp.  iii,  823) ;  Chrysostom,  HomiUa  (in 
Opp.  Spur,  vi,  681) ;  'Ephrem  Syrus,  Scholia  (in  Syriac, 
in  Opp.  iii,  1-20) ;  Gregory,  Moralia  (m  Opp.  i,  1 ;  also 
translation  in  English,  Oxford,  1844-50,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 
Olympiodorus,  etc..  Catena  (Lugdunum,  1686, 4to ;  Lon- 

■^,  1657,  folio) ;  Bruno  Astensis,  In  Jobum  (in  Opp.  i) ; 


aphrasis  (Par.  1638, 12mo,  1679, 8vo;  Francf.  1654, 4to); 
Bolducius,  Commeniaria  (Par.  1638, 2  voU  foL) ;  Abbott, 
Paraphrase  (Lond.  1640, 4to);  Cocceius,  Diaffravmmta 
(Franec  1644,  foL;  also  in  Opp.  i) ;  Corderiua,  EbtesAt- 
Ho  (Antw.  1646, 1656,  fol.) ;  Schultetns,  AmO^  (SteL 

1647,  Francf.  1684,  fol.) ;  Sennault,  Part^phrase  (LmmIob, 

1648,  4to);  Meiem,  Commentarit  [including  Pror.,  etc] 
(L.  R  1651,  foL);  Codurcus,  Scholia  (Paris,  1651, 4io); 
Caryl,  Exposition  (London,  1651, 1664, 1694,  6  vob.  4t#: 
1666, 1677, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Witzleben,  Jobi  gens  (Sor«,  1656. 
4to) ;  Leigh,  A  dnotaOones  [including  other  poet-  books] 
(Lond.  1657,  foL) ;  Durham,  Exposition  (London,  1658, 
8vo) ;  Chemnitz,  Per$ona  Jobi  (Jen.  1665, 4to,  and  since); 
Brenius,  Nota  (transL  by  C4q)er,  Amst.  1666,  4to);  Zei- 
ler,  AusUguwj  (Hamb.  1667,  4to);  Spanheim,  Hi^^na 
(Genev.  1670,  4to;  L.  R  1672,  8vo);  Mercer,  Commtn 
tarius  (Genev.  1673,  L.  Bat.  1661,  folio);  Hat*,  PostiB 
(Hamb.  1674^  4to);  Hettinger,  Anafysis  (Tigar.  1679, 
8vo);  *Seb.  Schmidt,  Com«en^«rtiw  (Argent,  16»0,ie90i 
1705,  4to);  Fabricius,  PrtMfften  (Norimh.  1681,  4to); 
Patrick,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1685,  8vo);  Clark,  Exerci- 
lotions  [poetical]  (Edinb.  1685,  foL);  Van  Hoecke.  »>#- 
legging  (Leyd.  1697, 4to) ;  Hutcheson,  Lectures  (Umdna, 
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1699,  foL);  BUckmore,  Parapkram  (Lond.  1700,  fWio) ; 
Aiitonide8,r(eriWaarMi^  (Leyd.  1700, 4to;  in  Germ,  F.  a. 
M.  1702, 4to);  Stiaeer,  Prtdigtm  (Lpz.  1704, 4tx));  Ish- 
wn,  NoUs  [includ.  Prov,,  etc]  (Lond.  1706,  8vo);  Kor- 
tUm,  Anmerh  (Lipeue,  1708,  4to) ;  Daniel,  Analysis  (in 
French,  Leyd.  1710, 12nK)) ;  Ob.  ben-J.  Sphoroo,  laBTTr 
p^3C  (in  the  Rabb.  Bibles  and  in  Duran's  Comment. ;  in 
Latin,  Gotha,  1713-14, 3  vols.  4to) ;  Egard,  Erlduterung 
(HaUe^  1716,  4to);  Michaelis,  Nota  (Halle,  1720,  4to); 
Scheuchzer,  Natuncissensch,^  etc  (ZUr.  1721, 4to) ;  Dis- 
tel,  Dt  salute  tuioris  Join  (Alt,  1722,  4to) ;  Is.  ben-Salo- 
mon Jabez,  '^'nb  nxn^  (in  the  Amst. Rabb.  Bible,  1724) ; 

Von  der  Hardt,  In  Jobum  (voL  i,  Helmst.  1728,  foL  [vol. 
ii  never  appeared,  having  been,  it  is  said,  consign^  to 
the  flames  by  the  author  himself  as  absurd]) ;  Crinsoz, 
Ao/«  (in  French,  Kotterd.  1729,  4to) ;  Hardouin,  Para- 
phrase (in  IVench,  Par.  1729, 12mo) ;  Duguet,  Explica- 
tkm  [mystical]  (Par.  1732,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  Anon.  ExpU- 
caiion  (in  French,  Par.  1732, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Fenton,  An^ 
notations  [includ.  Psa.]  (London,  1732, 8vo) ;  Hoffmann, 
ErHaruny  (Hamb.  1734,  4to) ;  S.  Wesley,  fJissertationes 
(Lond.  1736,  foL) ;  Vogel,  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1767,  2 
vols.4to;  abridged,  ibid.  1773,  8vo);  *Schultens,  Com- 
metUanus  (L.  B.  1737,  2  vcls.  4to),  also  Animadversiones 
(Tr.  ad  Rh.  1708,  8vo),  and  Observationes  (Amst  1748, 
8ro) ;  abridged  by  Grey  (Lond.  1741, 8vo)  and  by  Vogel 
(HaL  1773-4,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Baumgarten,  A  uslegung  (pt 
i,HaL  1740, 4to) ;  Oetinger,  Anmerhmg,  (F.  a.  M.  1743, 
8vo);  Koch,  Anmerkung,  (Lemg.  1743-7,  3  vols.  4to); 
Bahrdt,  Erkldrung  (Lipsiie,  1744,  4to) ;  BeUamy,  Para- 
phrase (Lond.  1748, 4to) ;  Reinhard,  ErJddr.  (Lpz.  1749- 
60, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Hodges,  Scope,  etc  (London,  1750,  4to, 
1756, 8vo;  DubL  1758, 8vo) ;  Gwniet,  Dissertation  (Lond. 
1751, 4to) ;  Chappelow,  Paraphrase  (Camb.  1752, 2  vols. 
4to);  Heath,  Essay  (London,  1755,  4to;  ib.  1756,  4to); 
PeterSj^Hsscrta/ion  [against  Warburton]  (Lond.  2d  cd. 
1757,  8vo) ;  Boiillicr,  Observationes  (Amst  1758,  8vo) ; 
Stuse,  De  Epopaa  Jobota  (Gotha,  1758,  4to) ;   Ceruti, 

GiMo  (Rome,  1764,  1773,  8vo)i  J.  Uri-Scheraga,  -Q^ 
apSl^  r.-^a  (F.a.0.1765,foL);  Stxcht,  De  coUoquio  Dei 
cum  Satana  (Altona,  1766,  4to);  Grynseus,  Atmierhing. 
(Basel,  1767, 4to) ;  Froriep,  Ephraemiana  in  J,  (Lipsiae, 
1769, 8vo);  Cube,  Uebers.  (BerL  1769-71,  8  vols.  8vo); 
Meintel,  Erkldrung  (NUmb.  1771, 4to) ,  also  Metaphra- 
sis  (ibid.  1775,  4to);  Scott,  Remarks  (Londonfl771,4to, 
1773, 8vo) ;  Anon,  ffisf,  of  Job  (Lond.  1772, 5vo) ;  Dres- 
ler,  EHaut,  [on  parts]  (Herb.  1773,  8vo) ;  Eckermann 
Vmschreibmng  (Lub.  1778,  4to);  also  Animadversiones 
C»lnd.  1779, 8vo) ;  Reiske,  Conjectura  [includ.  Proverbs] 
(Lips.  1779,  8vo)-,  Dessau,  ^isn  *ldD  (BerL  1779,  4to); 
Sander, //tt)6  (Lpz.  1780, 8vo);  Moldenhaucr,  Uerbersetz, 
(Lpz.  1780-1,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hufnagel,  Anmerk,  (Erlang. 
1781, 8vo) ;  Kessler,  Anmerkung,  (Tubingen,  1784, 8vo) ; 
Schnurrer,  A  nimadversiones  [on  parts]  (Tub.  1787  sq.,  2 
pta.  4to) ;  Greve,  Notce  [on  last  ch.]  (Davent.  1788, 4to) ; 
Dathe,  Aote  [includ.  Prov.,  etc]  (HaL  1789,  8vo) ;  II- 
gen,  Nalura  Jobi  (Lipsiie,  1789,  8vo) ;  Heins,  AnmerL 
(in  Danish,  Kiobenh.  1790, 8vo) ;  Ab.  Wolfssohn,  d^a-nPl 
(Prague,  1791,  Vienna,  1806,  8vo);  Bellermann,  Num  sit 
Hber  J,  historia  (Erf.  1792, 4to) ;  also  De  Jobi  indole  (ib. 
1793, 4to) ;  also  Ueber  d.  Plan  Hiob  (Berlin,  1813, 8vo) ; 
Uuntinghe,  Anmerk.  (in  Dutch,  Amster.  1794,  8vo) ;  in 
Germ., Lpz.  1797,  8vo);  Jacob!,  Annotaliones  [on  parts] 
[Jen.  1796, 8vo) ;  Garden,  Notes  (Lond.  1796, 8vo) ;  Ber- 
?ias,  Exercitationes  (Upsala,  1796,  8vo) ;  Pape,  Versuch 
[Gotting.  1797, 8vo) ;  Whedden,  Delineation,  etc.  (Lond. 
1799,  8vo);  Block,  U^mts,  (Ratzeb.  1799,  Hamb.  1804, 
ivo) ;  Riedel,  Gesange  (Pressb.  1799,  8vo) ;  Satanow, 
asia'^n,  etc  (Berlin,  1799,  8vo);  Richter,  De  estate  Jobi 
'Lipsi^l799,  4to);  Eichhom,  U&bers,  (Lpz.  1800, 8vo; 
dso  in  his  BiUioth,  iv,  10  sq.) ;  Kem,  Inhalf,  etc  (in 
ttengel's  A  rchiv,  viii,  352  sq.) ;  also  Obsei-vationes  (Tub. 
1826,  4to);  StuWmann,  Erlaut,  (Hamburg,  1804,  8vo); 
Stock,  Notes  (Bath,  1805, 8vo)  -,  Ottensosser,  D^ia'^n,  etc 


(Offenb.  1807  [?],  8vo);  Pareau,  De  immortalitafe,  etc 
(Davent  1807,  8vo) ;  Polozk  (Pinch.  ben-Jeh.),  T^na 
OnpB  (Wihia,  1808, 4to) ;  Gaab,  IJiob  (Tub.  1809, 8voy; 

Elizabeth  Smith  [ed.  Randolph],  Annotations  (London, 
1810, 8vo) ;  ♦Good,  Notes  (Lond.  1812, 8vo) ;  G.  H.  Bern- 
stein, Zwecky  etc.  (in  Keil's  Analekten,  1813, 1,  iii,  1-137) ; 
Neumann,  Charakteristiky  etc.  (BresL  1817,  4to) ;  Mid- 
deldorpf,  Syr.-hexapl.  etc  (VratisL  1817,  4to) ;  Bridel, 
Commentaire  (in  part  onl}',  Paris,  1818,  8vo);  Schilrcr, 
Erlaut,  (Bern,  1818-20,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jiiger,  De  integri- 
taie,  etc  (Tub.  1820, 8vo) ;  Autenrieth,  Hiob  (Tub.  1823, 
8vo) ;  Melsheimer,  Anmerk.  (Mannh.  1823, 8vo) ;  *Um- 
hKit^  Aushg.  (Heidelb.  1824, 1832, 8vo;  in  EngL,  Edinb. 
1836-7,  2  vols.  12mo);  ♦RosenmUller,  Scholui  (Lipsixe, 
1824, 8vo) ;  Hrubieszow,  D'^'^IXa  (Lemberg,  1824, 1834, 
Warsaw,  1838,  8vo);  Hunt,  Translation  (Bath,  1826, 
8vo)  ;.Levasseur,  Traduction  (Par.  1826, 8vo) ;  Blumen- 
feld.  Comment,  (in  Heb.,  Vienna,  1826,  8vo) ;  Fry,  Expo- 
sition (Lond.  1827,  8vo) ;  Bocksel,  Erlaut,  (Hamb.  1830, 
8vo) ;  Koster,  Uebers,  [includ.  Eccles.]  (Schleswig,  1831, 
8vo) ;  G.  Lauge,  Utbers,  (Halle,  1831,  8vo);  Petri,  Com- 
mentationes  (Brunsw.  1833,  4to) ;  Sachs,  Ckdrakt.^  etc 

(in  Stud,  und  Krit.  1834,  p.  910  sq.);  Jeitteles,  fiJli'in, 

etc  (Vienna,  1884,  8vo) ;  Knobel,  De  Jobi  argumento 
(VratisL  1835,  8vo) ;  Amheim,  Commentar  (Glog.  1836, 
8vo);  •Ewald,  ErkUir.  (Gott.  1836,  8vo);  Fockens,  De 
Jobeide  (ZUtphen,  1836, 8vo) ;  *Le€,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1837, 8vo) ;  Anon. Paraphrase  [poetical,  on  last  10  ch.] 
(Lond.  1838,  8vo) ;  Dessauer,  B^ia'^Pi,  etc  (Pressb.  1838, 

8vo);  Holzhausen,  LVfter*.  (Gott.l839,8vo)j  Hblscher, 
Uebers,  (Osnab.  1839,  8vo");  Laurens,  Traduction  [in- 
clud. Psahns]  (Par.  1839,  8vo);  ♦Wemyss,  Job's  Times 
(Lond.  1839,  8vo);  *Hirzol,  Erkldr.  (Lpz.  1839,  etl.  Ols- 
hausen,  1852,  ed.  Dillmann,  1864,  8vo) ;  Justi,  Erlduter. 
(Kassel,  1840, 8vo) ;  Jenour,  Translation  (London,  1841, 
8vo);  ♦Vaihinger,  Erlduter.  (Stuttg.  1842,  1856,  8vo); 
Stickel,  Bemerk,  (Lpzg.  1842,  8vo);  J.Wolfson,  Erldut. 
(Lpzg.  1843,  8vo) ;  Gleiss,  Beitrdge  (Hamb.  1845, 8vo) ; 
Polak,  Ijjob  (in  Dutch,  Amst.  1845,  8vo) ;  Tattam,  Tr. 
from  Coptic  (London,  1846, 8vo) ;  Heiligstedt,  Comment. 
(in  new  ed.  of  Maurer,  Lips,  et  BerL  1847,  8vo) ;  Wcltc, 
Erkldr,  (Freib.  1849,  8vo);  Hahn,  Commentar  (Berlui, 
1849, 8vo) ;  *Noyes,  Notes  (Bost.  1850, 1854, 1867, 12mo) ; 
Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  and  Lond.  1850, 1854, 2  vols.  12mo) ; 
♦Schlottmann,  Erldut.  (Berlin,  1851, 8vo) ;  Mercier,  Com- 
•mentarius  [including  Prov.]  (Lugd.  1651,  foL);  Froude, 
Job  (in  the  Westminster  Rev,  1853 ;  reprinted  in  Short 
Studies,  London,  1858) ;  Kempe,  Lectures  (London,  1856, 
12mo) ;  Evans,  Lectures  (London,  1856, 8vo) ;  Krahmer, 
Hiob  (in  the  Theol,  Literaturbl.  1866) ;  *Heng8tenberg, 
Hiob  (BerL  1856,  1870  sq.,  8vo);  Anonym.  IUustr<^ions 
(Lond.  1856, 8vo) ;  *Conant,  Job  (in  public,  of  Amencan 
Bible  Union,  N.  Y.  1856,  4to  and  12mo) ;  Carey,  Expla- 
nation (Lond.  1858, 8vo) ;  ♦Ebrard,  Erldut.  (Land.  1858, 
8vo) ;  C.  H.  Bernstein,  Bar-Hebrcei  Scholia  (Vratislav, 
1858,  8vo) ;  Berkholz,  Hiob  (Riga,  1859,  8vo) ;  ♦Re'nan, 
Livre  de  Job  (Paris,  1859, 1860,  8vo);  Crelier,  Livre  de 
Job  [against  R^nan]  (Par.  1860, 8vo) ;  Hupfeld,  Bedeu- 
tung,  etc  (in  the  Zeitschr.f.  Christ.  Wissensch.  Aug.  and 
Sept.  1860) ;  Wagner,  Sermons  (Lond.  1860,  8vo) ;  Sim- 
son,  Ki-itik  (Konigsberg,  1861, 4to) ;  Leroux,  Traduction 
(Par.  1861,  8vo);  Davidson,  Commentary  (voL  i,  Lond. 
1862,  8vo) ;  Odiosus,  Erldut.  (Berlin,  1863, 8vo) ;  Croly, 
Job  (Lond.  1863, 8vo) ;  Bernard,  Job  (voL  i,  Lond.  1864, 
8vo) ;  Rodwell,  Translation  (London,  1864,  8vo) ;  *De- 
litzsch,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1864, 8vo ;  in  English,  Edinb. 
1866,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Mourad,  OversaU.  (Kjobenh.  1865, 
8vo) ;  Mathes,  Verklaaring  (Utrecht,  1866, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Reuss,  Vortrag  (Strassb.  1869, 8vo) ;  Anon.  Notes  (Lond. 
1869, 4to) ;  Volk,  Summa,  etc  (Dorpat,  1810, 4to).  See 
Poetry. 

JOB'S  DISEASE.  The  opinion  that  the  malady 
under  which  Job  suffered  was  elephantiasis,  or  black 
leprosy,  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  found,  according  to  Or- 
igen's  Hexapla,  in  the  rendering  Yhich  one  of  tht  Greek 
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versions  has  made  of  u,  7.  It  was  aUo  entertained  by 
Abulfeda  (UisL  AnteUL  p.  26),  and,  in  modem  times,  by 
the  best  scholars  generally.  The  passages  which  are 
considered  to  indicate  this  disease  are  found  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  skin  burning  from  head  to  foot,  so  that 
he  took  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  (ii,  7, 8) ;  in  its  be- 
ing coTcred  with  putrefaction  and  crusts  of  earth,  and 
being  at  one  time  stiff  and  hard,  while  at  another  it 
cracked  and  discharged  fluid  (vii,  5) ;  in  the  offensive 
breath,  which  drove  away  the  kindness  of  attendants 
(xix,  17);  in  the  restless  nights,  which  were  either 
sleepless  or  scared  with  frightful  dreams  (vii,  13,  14 ; 
XXX,  17) ;  in  general  emaciation  (xvi,  8);  and  in  so  in- 
tense a  loathing  of  the  burden  of  life  that  strangling  and 
death  were  preferable  to  it  (vii,  15).  In  this  picture  of 
Job's  sufferings  the  state  of  the  skin  is  not  so  distinctly 
described  as  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  disease  with 
elephantiasis  in  a  rigorous  sense.  The  difficulty  is  also 
increased  by  the  fact  that  Y^tro  {shechin'y  a  sore^  Sept 
i'Xicoc)  is  generally  rendered  "  boils."  But  that  word, 
according  to  its  radical  sense,  only  means  burning,  tn- 
jlammaHon — a  hot  sense  of  pain,  which,  although  it  at- 
tends boils  and  abscesses,  is  common  to  other  cutaneous 
irritations.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Job  scraped  him- 
self with  a  potsherd  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notion 
that  his  body  was  covered  with  boils  or  open  sores,  but 
agrees  very  well  with  the  thickened  state  of  the  skin 
which  characterizes  the  disease. — Kitto.    See  Lbpbosy. 

2.  (3i^  Yob ;  if  genuine,  perh.  returning^  from  ai*^  = 
S'lX;  Sept.'Ia(roi;/3,Vulg.yo6.)  The  third-named  of  the 
four  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13),  elsewhere  called 
Jashub  (N^umb.  xxvi,  24;  1  Chron.  vii,  1),  for  which 
this  is  probably  an  erroneous  transcription. 

Job  OF  RusTOPF,  first  patriarch  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  flourished  ia  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Russia  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
independent  patriarchate  in  her  dominions  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Greek  patriarch  Jeremiah  (q.  v.)* 
This  important  event  took  place  in  1589,  and  was  sol- 
emnly confirmed  by  the  ConstantinopoUtan  patriarch  in 
a  synod  of  the  Greek  Church  held  in  1592.  The  act  was 
also  confirmed  in  1619  by  Theophil,  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem. By  the  other  OrienUU  patriarchs  Job  was  rec- 
ognised as  the  fifth  patriarch  of  the  orthodox  Church. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  are  ignorant.  See  Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  291 ;  Stanley,  East.  Church,  p.  435, 436 ; 
Strahl,  RusS'KirchengescK  i,  6 19.  See  Gbebk.  Church, 
voL  iii,  p.  984,  coL  2. 

Jo'^bab  (Heb.  Yobab'^  S^r,  probably  dweller  in  the 
dese^  from  the  Arabic;  Sept.  'lw/3<i/3,  but  in  1  Chron.  i, 
23,  TOP  Ewt  Koi  TOP  'Qpdfi,  v.  r,  simply  'Ia>a/3),  the  name 
of  several  men. 

1.  The  last-named  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  and  founder 
of  a  tribe  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x,  29 ;  1  Chron.  i,  23),  RC.  post 
2414.  Bochart  compares  (Phalegj  ii,  29)  the  Jobariia 
('Iw/Japlrat)  of  Ptolemy  (vi,7,24),  a  people  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  Socalit^e,  which,  after  Sal- 
masius,  he  supposes  to  be  for  Jobabitn  ,*  so  also  Micha- 
elis  {SpicUeg,  ii,  303 ;  Supplenu  1013). 

2.  Son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrahj  king  of  Edom  %fter  Bela 
and  before  Husham  (Geq.  xxxvi,  33, 34 ;  1  Chron.  i,  44, 
45),  B.C.  prob.  long  ante*  1617.  The  supposition  that  he 
was  identical  with  the  patriarch  Job  rests  only  upon  the 
apocryphal  addition  to  the  book  of  Job  in  the  Sept.,  and 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.     See  Joa 

3.  The  Canaanitish  king  of  Madon,  one  of  those  whose 
aid  Jabin  invoked  in  the  struggle  with  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  xi,l),RC.  1617. 

4.  The  first-named  of  the  sons  of  Shaharaim  by  one 
of  his  wives,  Hodesh  or  Baara,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
although  apparently  bom  in  Moab  (1  Chron.  viii,  9),  B.C 
dr.  1612. 

5.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Elpaal,  a  chief  of  Benjamin, 
t  Jenipalem  (I  Chron.  viu,  18),  B.C.  probably  cir.  588. 


Jocaline,  bishop  of  Bath  axd  Wellsl  See  Johi 
(kwg  o/Enffkatd), 

Jooeline  or  Salisbubt,  a  prelate  of  the  eiriy  E*^ 
lish  Church,  flourished  from  1142  to  1184.  In  the  cw- 
troversy  of  Thomas  k  Becket  with  King  Hemy  II « 
investitiires,  he  played  no  unimportant  part,  for  be  skkd 
with  the  king  in  this  great  ecdesiasdcal  wir,  md  tbu 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  archbishop.  See  Is- 
>nBSTiTURR.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with  his  iodoo- 
iuble  spirit,  soon  found  a  pretext  to  impress  Bis  b- 
ferior  with  his  power  at  Rome  by  condemning  Jo* 
line  for  his  assent  to  the  royal  election  or  appobi- 
ment  of  John  of  Oxford  to  the  deanery  of  StIiiboiT, 
notwithstanding  the  archbishop's  prohibition.  JocfliiK 
adhering  to  his  former  course,  Beckei  pronouneed  ex- 
communication against  the  rebellious  prelate,  sod  ifaii 
act  was  approved  shortly  after  by  pope  Akxaoder  in 
(1 166).  Of  course  the  bishop  remained  in  his  pbce,bit 
he  encountered  many  difficulties  from  the  subonfiastin 
of  inferior  ecclesiastics,  as  in  the  case  of  the  motb  of 
Malmesbury  about  1 180  (comp.  Inett,  Hist,  EagL  (X  a. 
ch.  XV,  §  19).     See  England,  Church  or. 

Joch,  Jon  ANN  Georo,  a  German  theologisn,  bom 
at  Rotenburg,  in  Franconia,  in  1685,  became  pwfes8or(/ 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  in  1731.  To  him  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  assert  the  «• 
periority  of  practical  Chrbtianity  over  the  then  preva- 
ing  pietism,  in  the  principal  stronghold  of  Latheran  iht- 
ology,  the  cathedra  Lutheri  of  Wittenberg.  Wlak  y« 
at  Jena,  the  centre  of  pietism  in  the  beginning  of  ik 
18th  century,  he  was,  both  as  a  student  and  as  pmae 
tutor,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Spener,  and  an  anfcut  pie- 
tist ;  but  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  gyna*- 
sium  of  Dortmund,  where  dogmatics  and  polemics  skae 
filled  the  churches  and  the  haUs  of  learning,  Jocli  tonnl 
his  attention  to  the  subjects  of  conversion  an^jeeool 
birth.  He  was  of  course  involved  in  a  contiorersT,laii 
he  seems  to  have  been  quite  successful,  for  in  I7d6  be 
was  made  a  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenbeigi— He^ 
2og,  RecU-Encyklop,  s.  v.  Sec  Augnsti,  Der  PieHsmv  » 
Jena,  etc  (Jena,  1887) ;  Gobel,  Gesck.  d  ChridL  lAot 
in  d,  rh.'vjcstph,  ev,  Kirehe, 

Joohanan  Bar-Napacha,  a  distinguished  nUi 
was  bom  in  Judsea  about  A.  D.  170.  He  is  said  to  Itst 
studied  under  Judah  Hakkodesh  and  other  Jewidi  leac^ 
ers,  and  i^lttlieved  to  have  formed  a  ncbocd  of  hisovit 
Tiberias  when  quite  a  youth.  His  history,  like  tlttt<' 
all  other  distinguished  rabbis  of  that  peiiocl,  h»  ben  ^ 
intermingled  with  extraordinary  legends  thJ#  it  h  ikQ* 
nigh  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  definite  coocot- 
ing  his  life.  So  much  appears  certain,  that  be  lived 
to  a  very  old  age,  instructing  very  neoriy  to  his  !«< 
hour  (in  279).  He  is  by  some  Hebraists  supposed  p 
have  collected  all  the  works  written  on  the  Jemalw 
Talmud  (q.  v.) ;  but  this  seems  unreasooable.  See  J- 
FUrst,  Biblioth,  Judaica,  ii,  94, 99 ;  Grtttz,  Gttehkite  M 
Juden,  iv,  285  sq.  See  Judah  hak-Kodesu.  (J-  H* 
W.) 

Joohanan  Ben-Zach ai,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  soiBe  vtt- 
and  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Gamaliel  n,vb* 
he  succeeded  in  the  patriarchal  dignity,  was  bom  tb"* 
RC.  50.  But  litde  is  known  of  his 'personal  hiswy- 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  decided  peace  msn,  9bA^ 
have  greatly  discouraged  any  revolutionary  eifcrts  «■ 
his  suffering  countrymen.  This  may  account  ks  vt 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at  the  court  of  Vespaa'*' 
who  was  always  found  ready  to  oblige  his  JewiA  fms^ 
Jochanan  Ben-Zachai  is  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  Jew- 
ish learning  and  scholastic  habits  after  the  dcetiwo* 
of  the  Temple,  by  the  founding  of  a  school  at  Jsto* 
and  a  new  sanhedrim,  of  which  he  was  the  first  p»w- 
dent,  thus  presenting  to  the  unfortunate  and  Ai***^ 
race  another  centre  in  place  of  the  lately-destniT«d  <*?" 
itaL  How  long  he  served  his  people  at  Jabneh  is  ^ 
well  known :  Grfttz  inclines  to  pot  it  at  about  tai  y^ 
(comp.  Frankel,  MonaU$duriJt  [1852.  p.  201  sq.]).  ^ 
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died  aboat  A.D.  70.  For  details,  see  Gr&tz,  Gesch,  der 
Judoi,  iv,  cb.  i;  Basnage,  Hist,  d€$  Ju\fSf  v,  15  sq. ;  ix, 
95  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Joohanan  of  Giscuala.    See  John  of  Gischa- 

LA. 

Jooh'ebed  (Heb.  Yohe'hed,  ^n^i"^,  Jehovah  is  her 
^ry;  Sept,  Iwxafiid  or  'Iwxa/3*^),  the  wife  of  Am- 
nun,  and  mother  of  Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses  (Numb, 
xxvi,  69).  B.C.  1738.  In  Exod.  vi,  20  she  is  expressly 
declared  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Amram's  father,  and 
consequently  the  aont^  of  her  husband.  As  marriage 
between  persons  thus  related  was  afterwards  forbidden 
by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii,  12),  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  the  relationship  was  more  distant 
than  the  text  in  its  literal  meaning  indicates.  But  the 
mere  mention  of  the  relationship  implies  that  there  was 
something  remarkable  in  the  case.  The  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  where  this  marriage  was  contracted  there  was 
DO  law  forbidding  such  alliances,  but  they  must  in  any 
ease  have  been  unusual,  although  not  forbidden ;  and 
this,  with  the  writer's  knowledge  that  they  were  subse- 
quently interdicted,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  one 
hdag  80  pointedly  menti«med.  The  candor  of  the  his- 
torian in  declaring  himself  to  be  sprung  fincMii  a  mar- 
riage afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law,  delivered  through 
himself,  deserves  especial  notice. — Kitto.  In  Numb, 
xxvi,  59,  Jochebed  is  stated  to  have  been  *^  the  daugh- 
ter of  Levi,  whom  her  mother  bore  to  Levi  in  Egypt," 
from  which  it  likewise  appears  that  she  was  literally 
the  sister  of  Kohath,  Levi's  son  and  Amram's  father 
(Exod.vi,  16, 18.  On  the  chronolc^^,  see  Brown's  Ordo 
Sadorun^  p.  301).  The  courage  and  faith  of  this  ten- 
der mother  in  braving  Pharaoh's  edict  by  her  ingenious 
Koretion  and  subsequent  exposure  of  the  infant  Moses 
(Exod.  ii,  1-10)  are  aUnded  to  with  commendation  by 
the  apostle  (Heb.  xi,  23),  and  were  signally  rewarded  by 
divine  providence;  to  her  pious  example  and  precepts 
the  future  lawgiver  doubtless  owed  much  of  that  integ- 
rity which  so  eminently  characterized  him.    See  Moses. 

Jo'^da  ('IwW),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  68)  of  the 
name  of  Judah  (q.  v),  the  Levite  (Ezra  iii,  9). 

Jo'Sd  (Heb.  Yoid%  ^?'i'^,  Jehovah  is  his  itiinesa  ; 
Sept  'liaaS),  son  of  Pedaiah,  father  of  Meshullam,  and 
giandfiather  of  Sallu,  which  last  was  one  of  the  Benja- 
mites  who  resided  in  Jerysalem  after  the  captivity  (Heh. 
xi,  7).    B.a  considerably  ante  538.  • 

Jo'81  (Heb.  ToiV,  iKi-^,  Jehovah  is  his  God;  Sept 
Mid  N.  T.  'Iw^X),  the  name  of  at  least  twelve  men. 

1.  The  oldest  of  the  j^o  sons  of  Samuel,  appointed 
by  him  as  judges  in  Beer-sheba,  where  their  maLadmin- 
Lstration  led  to  the  popular  desire  for  a  monarchy  (1 
Sam.  viii,  2).  See  Samuel.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  26,  by  a 
clerical  error,  he  is  called  Vashni  (q.  v.).  RC.  cir. 
1094.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  father  of  Heman, 
the  Levitical  shiger  (1  Chron.  vi,  33 ;  xv,  17). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Reuben  (but  by  what  line  does 
|K>t  appear),  and  father  of  Shemaiah  or  Shema,  several 
incidents  in  the  history  of  whose  posterity  are  related 
;i  C^n.  V,  4,  8).     RC.  considerably  ante*  1092.  • 

3.  Brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah,  and  one  of  David's 
^amous  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  38) ;  called  Igal  (q.  v.) 
n  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  36). 

4.  The  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Izrahjfl|i,  a 
Aieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  3).  RC. 
JTob.  cir.  1017. 

5.  A  chief  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershom,  at  the 
lead  of  130  Temple  servitors  (1  Chion.  xv,  7, 11) ;  prob- 
ibly  the  same  with  the  third  of  the  "  sons"  of  Laadan 
1  Chron-  xxiii,  8),  and  also  with  the  son  of  Jehiel,  who, 
rith  Zetham  his  brother,  had  charge  of  the  "  treasures 
»f  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (1  Chion.  xxvi,  22).  B.C. 
014. 

6.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  of  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
lasaeh  west  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  20).     RC.  1014. 

7.  Son  of  Pethnel,  and  second  of  the  twelve  minor 


prophets  (Joel  i,  1).  His  hbtory  is  only  known  from 
tHe  contents  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 

JOEL,  BOOK  OF.  I.  Personal  Circumstances.  —  1. 
Birthplace. — Pseudo-Epiphanius  (ii,  245)  records  a  tra- 
dition that  the  prophet  Joel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
bom  and  buried  at  Bethhoron  (v.  r.  Bethoim,  etc.),  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Ciesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that 
he  lived  in  Judsea,  for  his  conomission  was  to  Judah,  as 
that  of  Hosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (Jerome,  Com- 
ment, in  Joel,),  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (i,  14;  li,  1, 15, 
32:  iii,  1,  12,  17,  20,  21).  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  he  were  a  priest  himself  (Winer,  Realic.)^  but 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determin- 
ing it  m  the  affirma&ve,  though  some  recent  writers  (e. 
g.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kingsy  p.  189)  have  taken  this 
view. 

2.  X>afe.— Various  opinions  have  been  held  respecting 
the  period  in  which  Joel  lived.  It  appears  most  proba- 
ble that  he  was  contemporary  with  Amos  and  Isaiah, 
and  delivered  his  predictions  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  B. 
C.  cir.  800.  This  is  the  opinion  maintained  by  Abar- 
banel,  Vitringa,  RosenmUUer,  De  Wette,  Holzhau^n, 
and  others  (see  D.  H.  v.  KoUn,  Diss,  de  Joel  aiaie^  Ma'rb. 
1811 ;  JSger,  in  the  TObing,  theoL  Zeitschr,  1828,  ii,  227). 
Credner  (Joel,  p. Jp8  sq.),  with  whom  agree  Movers 
(Chron,  119  sq.),  iTitzig  {Kleine  Proph,  p.  4),  and  Meier 
(Joel,  p.  16  sq.),  places  him  in  the  time  of  Joash ;  Ber- 
thoWt  {Eirdeit.  iv,  1604)  in  that  of  Hezekiah;  Cramer 
and  Eckermann  in  Josiah's  reign ;  Jahn  {Einl,  ii,  476)  in 
Manasseh's;  and  Schroder  still  later;  while  some  have 
placed  him  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Steudel, 
in  Bengel's  A  rchiv,  ii,  232),  and  even  after  it  (Vatke, 
Bibl,  TheoL  p.  462),  The  principal  reason  for  the  above 
conclusion,  besides  thtf  order  of  the  books  (the  Sept., 
however,  places  Joel  after  Amos  and  Micah),  is  the  spe- 
cial and  exclusive  mention  of  the  Eg}'ptians  and  Edom- 
itcs  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no  allusion  being  made  to  the 
As^nrians  or  Babylonians,  who  arose  at  a  later  period. 

II.  Contents, — We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the 
supposition  of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Jndah,  only 
a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene,  which  was 
to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail  by  subsequent 
prophets  (Browne,Orcfo  Seed.  p.  691).  The  scope,  there- 
fore, is  not  any  particular  invasion,  but  the  whole  day 
of  the  Lord.  "  This  book  of  Joel  is  a  type  of  the  early 
Jewish  prophetical  discourse,  and  may  explain  to  us 
what  distant  events  in  the  historv  of  the  land  would 
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expand  it,  and  bring  fresh  discoveries  within  the  sphere 
of  the  inspired  man's  vision"  (Maurice,  Prophets  and 
Kings,  p.  179).  The  proximate  event  to  which  the 
prophecy  related  was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending 
on  Judtea,  of  a  twofold  character :  want  of  water,  and  a 
plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  years.  The 
prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God  with  peni- 
tence, fasting,  and  prayer,  and  then,  he  says,  the  plague 
shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in  its  season,  and  the 
land  yield  her  accustomed  fruit — nay,  the  time  will  be  a 
most  joyful  one ;  for  God,  by  thd^utpouring  of  his  Spirit, 
will  impart  to  his  worshippers  increased  knowledge  of 
himself,  and,  after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessings  of  true 
religion  to  heathen  lands.  Browne  {Orfio  SmcL  p.  692) 
r^ards  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two 
visions,  but  it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connected 
representation  (Hengstenberg,  Winer).  For  its  inter- 
pretation we  must  observe  not  isolated  facts  of  history, 
but  the  idea.  The  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  idea,  *'  the  ruin  upon  the  apostate 
Church|"  was  represented  to  the  inward  contemplation 
of  the  prophet ;  but,  in  Mie  unbroken  connection,  the 
idea  goes  on  to  penitence,  return,  blessing,  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  judgments  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1 
Pet  iv,  17),  final  establishment  of  God's  kingdom.  All 
prior  destructions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles,  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  to 
which  the  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  outmost  one  of 
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alL     There  are  thus  four  natural  divisions  of  the  entire 
book. 

1.  The  prophet  opens  his  commission  by  announcing 
an  extraordinary  i^gue  of  locusts,  accompanied  with 
extreme  drought,  which  he  depicts  in  a  strain  of  ani- 
mated and  sublime  poetry  under  the  image  of  an  in- 
vading army  (i,  1-ii,  U).  The  fideUty  of  his  highly- 
wrought  description  is  corroborated  and  illustrated  by 
the  testimonies  of  Shaw,  Volney,  Forbes,  and  other  em- 
inent travellers,  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  this  most  terrible  of  the  insect 
tribe.  See  Locust.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  lociiBts 
are  named  by  Moses  as  instruments  of  the  divine  justice 
(Deut,  xxviii,  88, 39),  and  by  Solomon  in  his  prayer  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  37).  In  the 
second  chapter  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  locusts,  their 
rapid  progress,  their  sweeping  devastation,  the  awful 
murmur  of  their  countless  throngs,  their  instinctive 
marshalling,  the  irresistible  perseverance  with  which 
they  make  their  way  over  every  obstacle  and  through 
every  aperture,  are  delineated  with  the  utmost  graphic 
force  (Justi,  Die  Heuschrecken  -  Verwustung  Jod  ii,  in 
Eichhom's  Bibliothek^  iv,  30-79).  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
calls  in  question  the  reality  of  their  flight,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  without  adequate  reason.  Other  particu- 
lars are  mentioned  which  literally  can  apply  only  to  lo- 
custs, and  which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  language 
is  allegorical,  are  explicable  only  as  being  accessory 
traits  for  filling  up  the  picture  (Davidson,  Sacred  Her- 
m?nentics,  p.  S\0). 

Maurice  (Prophets  and  Kifu/Sy  p.  180)  strongly  main- 
tains the  literal  interpretation  of  this  judgment.  Yet  the 
plague  contained  a  parable  in  it  which  it  was  the  proph- 
et's mission  to  unfold  (comp. "  heathen,"  i,  6).  Hence  a 
figurative  interpretation  was  adopted  by  an  early  par- 
aphrast,  Ephrem  the  Syrian  (A.D.  350),  who  supposes 
that  by  the  four  different  denominations  of  the  locusts 
were  intended  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  (A.D.400),  understood  by  the  first  term  the  As- 
syrians and  Chaldseans;  by  the  second,  the  Medes  and 
Persians;  by  the  third,  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
successors ,  and  by  the  fourth,  the  Romans.  "By  others, 
however,  the  prophecy  was  interpreted  literally,  and  t 
Jerome  himself  appears  to  have  fluctuated  between  the 
two  opinions,  though  more  inclined  to  the  allegorical 
view.  Grotius  applies  the  description  to  the  invasions 
by  Pul  and  Shalmaneser.  Holzhausen  attempts  to  unite 
both  modes  of  interpretation,  and  applies  the  language 
literally  to  the  locusts,  and  metaphorically  to  the  Assyr- 
ians. It  is  singular,  however,  that,  if  a  hostile  invasion 
be  intended,  not  the  least  hint  is  given  of  personal  injury 
sustained  by  the  inhabitants ;  the  immediate  effects  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  vegetable  productions  and  the 
cattle.  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  while  strongly  averse  from 
the  literal  sense,  is  not  disposed  to  limit  the  metaphor- 
ical meaning  to  any  one  event  or  class  of  invaders.  *•  The 
enemy,"  he  remarks, "  ^e  designated  only  as  north  coun^ 
tries.  From  the  norW,  however,  from  Syria,  all  the 
principal  invasions  of  Palestine  proceeded.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  think  exclusively  of  any  one  of 
them ;  nor  ought  we  to  limit  the  prophecy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  old  covenant.  Throughout  aU  centuries  there 
is  but  one  Church  of  God  existing  in  unbroken  connec- 
tion. That  this  Church,  during  the  first  period  of  its 
exbtence,  was  concentrated  in  a  land  into  which  hostile 
irruptions  were  made  from  the  north  was  purely  acci- 
dental. To  make  this  circumstance  the  boundary-stone 
of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  were  just  as  absurd  as  if 
one  were  to  assert  that  the  threatening  of  Amos^^  By  the 
sword  shall  all  simiers  of  my  people  die,*  has  not  been 
fulfilled  in  those  who  perished  ailer  another  manner" 
{Christoloffyj  Keith's  translation,  iii,  104).  In  accordance 
with  the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  H^ianTJ^  as  in 
•  A.V.,*Hhe  former  rain,"  with  KosenmUller  aiid  the 
>graphera,  rather  than  "  a  (or  the)  teacher  of  right- 


eousness," with  margin  of  A- V.,  Hengstenbei^g,  and  oth- 
ers. The  allusion  to  the  Messiah  which  HengBteabaig 
finds  in  this  wonl,  or  to  the  ideal  teacher  (Deut.  xriii, 
18),  of  whom  Messiah  was  the  chief,  ecarcelj  aceondc 
with  the  immediate  context. 

2.  The  prophet,  after  describing  the  approaching  judg- 
ments, calls  on  his  countrymen  to  rep>cat,  assuring  ll^ia 
of  the  divine  placability  and  readiness  to  forgive  (ii, 
12-17).  He  foretells  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  m 
former  fertility,  and  declares  that  Jehovah  would  idll 
be  their  God  (ii,  18-26 ;  comp.  MUller,  A  nmerk,  «6w  ti,  16, 
in  Brem.  and  IVrJ.  Bibliolh.  ii,  IW). 

3.  The  'iS'^tjnK  of  iu,  1  m  the  Hebrew,  "afterwards,* 
ii,  27  of  the  A- V.,  raised  us  to  a  higher  level  of  rian, 
and  brings  into  view  Messianic  times  and  scenes  (ooniii. 
Tyscheii,  lUustratio  vatidnU  Jodis  iU   [Gott  17SS'; 
Steudel,  Disq,  in  Jodis  iii  [Tubing.  1820]  ).     Here,  sari 
Steudel,  we  have  a  Messianic  prophecy  altogether    If 
this  prediction  has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  cer- 
tainly refer  the  event  to  Acts  iL     The  best  cominena- 
tors  are  agreed  upon  this.     NVe  must  not,  however,  ia- 
terpret  it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  pre- 
paratory events  under  the  earlier  dispensatioo,  aod  tdl 
less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic  times.     Acts  n 
virtually  contained  the  whole  subsequent  developmcsit. 
The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Penteeoec 
was  the  dwapxHt  'while  the  full  accomplishment  and  the 
final  reality  are  yet  to  com&     But  here  both  are  falod- 
ed  in  one,  and  the  whole  passage  has  therefore  a  dm^ik 
aspect  (see  Dresde,  Proph,  Joelis  de  effusione  Sp.  S.  [  Witt. 
1782 J).     The  passage  is  well  quoted  by  Peter  from  the 
first  prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.     His  quod]^  it 
shows  that  the  Messianic  reference  was  ihe  preraihiig 
one  in  his  day,  though  Acta  ii,  89  proves  that  he  cxtesd- 
ed  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the  dispensation.     The 
expression  "all  flesh"  (Acts  ii,  17)  is  explained  l^  the 
following  clauses,  by  which  no  principle  of  distiibauw 
is  meant,  but  only  that  all  classes,  without  reelect  of 
persons,  will  be  the  subjects  of  the  Spirifa  inflnffnrfa. 
All  distinction  of  races,  too,  will  be  done  amy  (coop. 
Joel  ii,  32  with  Rom.  x,  12, 13). 

4.  Lastly,  the  accompanpng  portents  and  Jadgment; 
upon  the  enemies  of  God  (ch.  iii,  A.  V. ;  iv,  Hebu\,  a»d 
their  various  solutions,  according  to  the  interpreter^  is 
the  repeated  deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighboii^f: 
m^hants,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (L  Mace  xiL41; 
EzR.  xxvii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
neighboring  nations  (Maurice) ;  in  the  events  aocompa- 
nying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  llx 
breaking  up  of  all  human  polities.  But  here  again  the 
idea  includes  all  manifestations  of  judgment,  etulifL; 
with  the  last.  The  whole  is  shadowed  forth  in  diza 
outline,  and,  while  some  crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to 
come  (comp.  iii,  13-21  with  Matt,  xxiv  and  Rev.  xix> 
See  Double  Sense. 

III.  The  stj'le  of  Joel,  it  has  been  remarked,  nait^s 
the  strength  of  Micah  with  the  tenderness  of  Jeieauali. 
In  vividness  of  description  he  rivals  Nahum,  and  in  sub- 
limity and  majesty  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Isaiah  aad 
Habakkuk  (Couz,  Diss,  de  charact^re  poetico  •/o^Ut  [Tab. 
1783 J).  "  Imprimis  est  elegans,  clarus,  fusus,  flnens^oe ; 
valde  etiam  sufclimis  accr,  fervidus"  (Lowth,  He  Satra 
Poesi  Hebr.  PneL  xxi).  Many  German  divines  baU 
that  Joel  was  the  pattern  of  all  the  prophets.  S(ffi« 
say%iat  Isaiah  ii,  2-4 ;  Micah  iv,  1-3,  are  direct  indt*- 
tions  of  him.  Parts  of  the  New  Test,  also  (Rev.  ix,  2 
sq. ;  xiv,  18)  are  pointed  out  as  passages  in  his  style. 

The  canonicittf  of  this  book  has  never  been  caUed  ia 
question. — Kitto;  Smith. 

IV.  Commentaries.— The  special  exegetical  helps  co 
the  book  of  Joel  as  a  whole  are  the  following,  to  the 
most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk :  Ephres 
Syrus,  Erplanatio  (in  Syr.,  in  0pp.  v,  249) ;  Hogo  i  M. 
Victor,  Annoiationes  (in  0pp. i) ;  Seb. MUnster,  Comme*- 
tarius  (Aben-Ezra's,  BasiL  1630,  8vo) ;  Lutho-,  Enamf 
tio  [brief,  with  Amos  and  Obadiah]  (Argent.  1536,  8vt»>; 
also  Commentarius  (Vitemb.  1547, 4to ;  both  in  Genan, 
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Jen.  1553, 4to ;  and,  together  with  SentetUia^  in  0pp.  iii, 
497;  iv,  781,  821) ;  Seb.  Tuscan,  Commentarius  (Colon. 
1556,  foL) ;  Topsell,  Commeniarius  (London,  1656, 1613, 
4to;  also  in  Engl.  ib.  1599,  4to) ;  Mercier,  Commentarius 
[on  first  five  minor  proph.]  (Paris,  s.  a.  foL ;  Lugd.  1621, 
Ito) ;  Genebrard,  A  dnotationes  (from  Aben-Ezra  and  oth- 
ers, Paris,  1563, 4to) ;  Draconis,  ir;i7)/tca/io  [with  Micah 
and  Zech.]  (Vitemb.  1565,  foL;  and  later  separately); 
Selftecker,  Anmerkunffen  {hpz,  1578, 4to) ;  Schadffius,  ^^- 
noptis  (Argent,  1588,  4to) ;  Matthj/is,  Pralectionei  (Ba- 
sil. 1590,  8vo)  ;  Simonis,  Jotl  prophet  a  (Cracov.  1598, 
4to) ;  Bonny,  Enarratio  (Lond.  1583, 1595,  8vo) ;  Bone- 
ms^Paraphrcuis  (F.  ad  0. 1597,4to);  \Y older jJJiexodus 
(Vitemb.  1605,  4to) ;  Gesner,  Comment,  (Vitemb.  1614. 
8vo);  Tamovius,  CommentariuM  (Rost.  1627, 4to) ;  Ursi- 
Dtu,  Commentarius  (Francf.  1641,  8vo) ;  Strahl,  ErJdar, 
(Wittenb.  1650,  4to) ;  Leusden,  Explicatio  [Rabbinical, 
includ.  Obad.]  (Ultraj.  1657, 8vo);  De  Veil,  ComrnerUa- 
ms  (Par.  1676, 8vo);  *Pocock,  Commentary  (Oxf.  1691, 
foL ;  m  Latin,  Lipsis,  1695, 4to)  ^  Hase,  A  nalysU  (Brem. 
1697, 4to);  ♦Van  Toll,  VUleggmge  (Utrecht,  1700,  4to); 
Scborrmann,  Schaubuhne  (Wesel,  1700,  4to ;  in  Dutch, 
lb.  17(^,  4to) ;  Zierold,  A tuUgmtg  [mystical]  (Francfort, 
1720, 4u>) ;  J.  A.  Turretin,  in  his  Z>6  ^.  8,  Interpretatume, 
p.  307-45  (ed.  Teller,  Tr.  ad  Rh.  1728,  8vo) ;  Chandler, 
Commentary  (Lond.  1735, 4to)  j  BicYxtex,  AnimadcerBiones' 
[Vitemb.  1747,  Svo)^  Baumgarten,  Atulegung  (Halle, 
1756, 4to) ;  Cramer,  CommentariuM  (in  his  Scyih,  Denhn. 
Kiel  and  Hamb.  1777-8,  p.  143-245)  ;  Couz,  Diasertatio, 
Etc  (Tub.  1788, 4to) ;  Buttner,  Joel  vate$  (Coburg,  1784, 
3vo);  Eckermann,  ErJddrung  (Tub.  u.  Lpz.  1786,  8vo); 
Justi,  EHauterunff  (Lpz.  1792, 8vo) ;  Wiggers,  Erklarung 
(Gott  1799, 8vo) ;  Horsley,  Noiet  (in  jBtW.  Crit,  u,  890) ; 
M.  Philippson,  fTlin^  f^Hpp  [including  Hos.]  (Dessau, 
1805, 8vo);  Swanborg,  Notte  (Upsala,  1806,  8vo);  *Ro- 
jenmuller,  SchoUa  (in  voL  vii,  pt.  i,  Lipeiie,  1827,  8vo) ; 
Schroder,  Anmerk,  [indnd.  other  poet  books]  (in  Har- 
feftklangcj  etc,  Hildsh.  1827,  8vo;  also  separatdy,  Lpz. 
1829, 8vo) ;  Holzhauscn,  Weisgaffung,  etc.  (Getting.  1829, 
ivo);  *Credner,J?riU6frttnj^  [Rationalistic]  (Halle,  1881, 
*to)  ;  ♦Meier,  ErkUinmg  (Tub.  1844,  8vo) ;  Robinson, 
^omiUes  (Lond.  1865,  8vo).     See  Pkophets,  Minor. 

8.  Achief  of  the  Gadites,  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron. 
^12).    RC.cir.782. 

9.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziah  or  Azariah,  and  father  of 
^^Ikanah,  of  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Chron.  yi,  86),  and 
oe  of  those  who  co-operated  with  Hezekiah  in  his  res- 
oration  ^f  the  Temple  services  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12). 
IC.  726.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  24  he  is  called  Shaul  by  an 
vident  error  of  transcribers. 

10.  A  descendant  of  Simeon,  apparently  one  of  those 
rboee  enlarging  families  compelled  them  to  emigrate 
9  the  valley  of  Gedor,  whose  aboriginal  inhabitants 
bey  expelled  (1  Chron.  iv,  85).     RC.  cir.  712. 

11.  Son  of  Zichri,  and  pnsfect  of  the  Benjamites  res- 
lent  at  Jemsalem  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  9).  B.C. 
36. 

12.  One  of  the  *'  sons**  of  Nebo,  who  divorced  his 
entile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra,  x,48). 
wC.459. 

Jo^aah  (Heb.  Toilah',  ?1^K?'t^,  derivation  unccr- 
in;  Sept. 'Iwi^Xa  v.r. 'lAia,Vulg.  Jo^fa),  one  of  the 
ro  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  mentioned  along  with  the 
rave  Benjamite  archers  and  others  who  joined  David*s 
rtunes  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  7).    B.C.  1055. 

Jod'zer  (Heb.  Yoi'zer,  ^r$V^y  Jehovah  is  his  help ; 
^t.  'lo^adp  V.  r.  'lut^apd)^  one  of  the  Korhites  who 
inforced  David  while  at  Ziklag,  and  remained  among 
s  famooa  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xii,  6).     B.C.  1055. 

Joga.  *  See  Hinduism  ;  Vishnu. 
Jognt>ehah  (Heb.  Yogbah%  naaj,  only  with  f\  par- 
jogic,  JlHaa^,  lo/h/ ;  Sept,  'Uyi^aa,  but  {;if/(i;<rav  av- 
yQ  in  Numb. ;  Vulg.  Jegbaa)j  a  place  mentioned  (be- 
f«en  Jazer  and  Beth-nimrah)  among  the  "fenced  cities 
d  folds  for  sheep"  rebuilt  by  the  Gadites  (Numb,  xxxii, 


35).  It  lay  on  the  route  of  Gideon  when  pursuing  the 
nonaadic  Midianites,  near  Nobah,  beyond  Penuel,  in  the 
direction  of  Karkor  (Judg.  viii,  11).  These  notices  cor- 
respond sufficiently  with  the  loctdity  of  the  ruined  vil- 
lage 'El'Jtbetha  (Robinson's  Researches^  iii.  Append,  p. 
168),  laid  down  on  Robinson's  and  Zimmerman's  maps 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  east  of  Jebcl  el-Fukeis. 

Jogee.     See  YoGEE. 

Jog'U  (Heb.  Yogli%  *^br,  e:nled;  Sept.  'hcXi),  the 
father  of  Bukki,  which  latter  was  the  Danite  commis- 
sioner for  partitioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xxidv, 
22).     B.C.  ante  1618, 

Jogties,  or  yngi,  is  a  name  among  the  Hindus  for 
periods  of  extraordinar)'  length  spoken  of  in  their  myth- 
ological chronology. 

Jo^ha  (Heb.  Yocha%  Kni'^,  probably  contracted  for 
njni'^,  whom  Jehovah  revives)^  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'loia^as  v.  r.  'Iio^oi .)  A  person  mentioned 
as  a  Tizite,  along  with  his  brother  Jediael,  the  son  of 
Shimri,  among  David's  famous  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi, 
45).     RC.  1046. 

2 .  (Sept.  'lwax&  v.  r.  'I  wSa,)  The  last-named  among 
the  Benjamite  chiefs,  descendants  of  Beriah,  resident  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  16).   RC.  apparently  588  or  586. 

Joha'^nan  (Heb.  Yochanan^  "iJHT^,  a  contracted 
form  of  the  name  Jeiiohanan  ;  comp.  also  Johk),  the 
name  of  several  men.     See  also  Jkuohanan,  8, 4, 6. 

1.  (Sept.  'luivdv  v.r.  'Icoavav.)  The  eighth  of  the 
Gadite  braves  who  joined  David's  band  in  the  fastness 
of  the  desert  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  xii,  12).   RC.  cir.  1061. 

2.  (Sept.  'lufavdv,)  One  apparently  of  the  Benja- 
mite slingers  and  archers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chron.  xu,  4),     RC.1065. 

3.  (Sept.  'luiavdg  v.  r.  'Iwavav,  'Iwvof.)  Son  of 
Azariah  and  father  of  Azariah,  high-priests  (1  Chron. 
vi,  9, 10,  where  perhaps  an  erroneous  repetition  of  names 
has  occurred).  He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  15).  Josc- 
phus,  however  (A  nt.  x,  8,  6),  seems  to  call  him  Joram, 
and  the  Seder  Olam  Jehoaiiaz,  whom  it  places  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat     See  High-priest. 

4.  (Sept.  'Iwavdvj)  The  oldest  son  of  king  Josiah 
(1  Chron.  iii,  15).  9  must  have  been  bom  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  father's  age,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  of  so  feeble  a  constitution  as  not  to  have  survived 
his  father.     RC.  cir.  680-6IO.     See  Jehoaiiaz,  2. 

5.  (Sept.  'Icova,  in  Jer.  *l(itavav  and  'Ititawav ;  Jo- 
sephus  Gnecizes  the  name  as  John,  'lutawriQ,  A  nt.  x,  9, 
2).  The  son  of  Careah  (Kareah),  and  one  of  the  Jewish 
chiefs  who  rallied  around  Gedaliah  on  his  appointment 
as  governor  by  the  Chaldseans  (2  Kings  xxv,  28 ;  Jer. 
xl,  8).  It  was  he  that  warned  Gedaliah  of  the  nefa- 
rious plans  of  Ishmael,  and  offered  to  destroy  him  in 
anticipation,  but  the  unsuspecting  governor  refused  to 
listen  to  his  prudent  advice  (Jer.  xl,  18,  16).  After 
Gedaliah's' assassination,  Johanan  pursued  the  murderer, 
and  rescued  the  people  taken  away  by  him  as  captives 
to  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xii,  8, 18, 15, 16).  He  then  ap- 
plied to  Jeremiah  for  counsel  as  to  what  course  the  rem- 
nant of  the  people  should  pursue,  being  apprehensive  of 
severe  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Chaldiean  authori- 
ties, as  having  interfered  with  the  govemipent  (Jer.  xlii, 
1,  8) ;  but,  on  hearing  the  divine  injunction  to  remain 
in  the  land,  he  and  his  associates  violated  their  promise 
of  obedience,  and  persisted  in  retiring,  with  adl  their 
families  and  effects  (carrying  with  them  the  prophet 
himself),  to  Tahpanes,  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii,  2, 4, 5),  where, 
doubtless,  they  experienced  the  threatened  punishment 
on  the  conquest  of  that  coimtry  likewise  by  the  Cbal- 
dsean  arms.     RC.  587. 

6.  (Sept.  Iwovav.)  Son  of  Katan  (Hakkatan),  of 
the  ''sons"  of  Azgad,  who  returned  with  110  males  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  12).     Ra  459. 

7.  (Sept.  'laiavav.)  A  chief  priest,  son  (?  grandson) 
of  Eliashib,  named  as  last  of  those  whose  contemporaries 
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the  Levites  were  recorded  in  "  the  book  of  the  Chroni- 
cles'' (Neh.  xii,  22,  23).  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
called  Jbhohanan  (in  the  text,  but  "  Johanan*'  in  the 
Aath.Ver8.)  in  Ezra  x,  6;  also  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Joiada  and  father  of  Jaddua,  in  Neh.  xii,  11 ;  comp.  22. 
B.C.  prob.  459. 

8.  (Sept  'l<aavdfi)  The  fifth  named  of  the  seven 
sous  of  Elioenai,  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Ghron.  iii,  24).  He  is  apparently  the  same  with  the 
Nahum  mentioned  among  the  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  25.  See  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gosp.  p. 
16,*17).  B.C.  somewhat  post  406.  See  Genealogy  of 
Christ. 

Johan'n^B  ('Ibfaw^c*  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
John  or  Jehohamn)  occurs  in  this  form  in  the  A.  V.  of 
two  men  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  A  son  of  Acatan  (1  Esdr.  viii,  38) ;  the  Joiianan  of 
Ezra  viii,  12. 

2.  A  "  son"  of  Bcbai  (1  Esdr.  ix,  29) ;  the  Jehohanan 
of  Ezra  X,  28. 

Johannitea.    See  Kniohts  op  Malta. 

Johlsohn,  J.  Joseph,  a  Jewish  scholar  of  some  re- 
nown, was  bom  in  Fulda  in  1777.  Being  the  son  of  a 
rabbi,  he  was  instructed  from  his  early  youth  in  the, 
language  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
he  became  a  great  adept.  When  quite  young,  he 
left  his  native  place  and  went  to  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Main,  where  he  engaged  in  private  tuition,  pursuing 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  an  extended  course  of  study 
in  languages  and  metaph3rsics.  Later  he  removed  to 
Kreuznach,  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  etc,  in  a 
public  academy,  but  was  called  back  in  1813  by  the 
government  to  the  professorial  chair  of  Hebrew  and  re- 
ligion in  the  Jewish  academy  at  Frankfort,  known  as 
the  "  Philantropin."  Johlsohn's  activity  in  this  once- 
renowned  capital  of  the  German  empire  fell  in  a  time 
marked  in  Jewish  annals  as  a  period  of  agitation.  The 
reform  movement  [see  Judaism],  which  shortly  after 
developed  more  fully,  was  just  budding,  and  he,  partak- 
ihg  more  or  less  of  that  spirit,  earnestly  labored  for  the 
introduction  of  sermons  in  the  vernacular,  hours  of  de- 
votion on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  etc  To  further  en- 
courage this  awakening  of  a  rejjgious  spirit,  especially 
in  the  young,  he  published  (V^  hymn-book  entitled 
Gegangbttchjtir  Israditm  (Frkf.  1816,  and  often,  8vo)  :— 
also  (2)  a  valuable  work  on  the/undamentals  of  the  Jew- 
ish reliffioTij  entitled  nin  *^p123,  with  an  Appendix  de- 
scribing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews  (Frkf. 
2d  ed.  1819) :— (3)  A  Chronological  History  of  the  BibU, 
in  Heb.,  with  the  moral  sayings  of  the  Scriptures,  seven 
Psalms  with  Kimchi's  Commentary,  a  Hebrew  Chreste- 
mathy  with  notes,  and  a  glossary  called  max  n*l*Tbin 
(1820 ;  2d  ed.  1887)  ^--(4)  The  Pentateuch  translated  into 
Germany  with  A  nnotations  (188 1 ) :— (6)  The  sacred  Scrip- 
turesofthe  Jews,  translated  into  German^  with  Annota- 
tions (of  which  only  2  vols,  were  ever  published),  voL  ii 
contAining  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (1836) :— (6)  A 
Hdn-ew  Grammar  for  Schools,  entitled  "jiulsh  "^niD"^ 
forming  a  second  part  to  the  new  ed.  of  the  Chrestoma- 
thtf  (1838):— (7)  A  H^trew  Lexicon,  giving  also  the 
synonymes,  with  an  appendix  containing  an  explanation 
of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  en- 
tided  D-^ia  -^^5  (1840):— (8)  A  historical  and  dog- 
matic Treatise  on  Circumcision  (1 843).  Johlsohn  died  in 
Frankfort  June  13, 1861.  See  Stem,  Gesch,  des  Judenr 
ihums,  p.  181  sq.;  Allgem,  Zeitung  des  Judenth,  1861,  p. 
856 ;  Knyserlii^  (Dr.  M.),  BibiiotL  jUd  Kanzdredner 
(BerUn,  1870),  p.  382 ;  Stem,  IsradU,  VoUcslehrer,  i,  140 
sq. ;  FUrst,  BiU,  Jud,  ii,  99  sq. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

John  ('Iwdwt;c,the  Greek  form  of  Jekohanan;  comp. 
Josephus,  AnL  vui,  16,  2),  a  common  name  among  the 
Jews  after  the  captivity. 

^.  In  the  Apocrypha  the  following  occur  under  this 
^ringin  the  A.y.: 


1.  The  father  of  Matathias,  of  the  Maccabsan  iJumlj 
(1  Mace  ii,  1).    See  Maccabees. 

2.  The  son  of  Accos,  and  father  of  £iipoleiDaa,whidi 
latter  was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  by  Judas  Maocabsras 
to  Rome  (1  Mace  viii,  17;  2  Mace  iv,  11). 

8.  Sumamed  Caddis  (q.  v.),  the  eldest  son  of  the  bbk 
Matathias,  and  one  of  the  Maocabcean  brothers  (1  Mace 
ii,  2,  Johanan ;  less  correctly  Joseph  in  2  Mace  viii^\ 
He  had  been  sent  by  his  brother  Jonathan  on  a  message 
to  the  Nabathieans,  when  he  was  taken  priaooer  by  ^  the 
children  of  Jarabri"  (q.  v.),  from  Medeba,  and  appears  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  them  (1  Mace  ix,  35, 86, 381 

4.  One  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  Jews  with  a  petitks 
to  the  Syrian  general  Lydas  (2  Mace  xi,  17). 

6.  The  son  of  Simon  Maccabfeus  (1  Mace  xiii,  53;  xvi, 
1, 2, 9, 19, 21, 23),  better  known  by  the  epithet  Htbcasts 
(q.v.). 

n.  In  the  New  Testament  the  following  are  all  that  are 
mentioned,  besides  John  tiie  Apostlb  and  Jom  tii£ 
Baptist,  who  are  noticed  separately  below :  * 

1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family,  who,  with  Aiiitt« 
and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  apostles  Pets 
and  John  for  their  cure  of  the  lame  man  and  preachiB^ 
in  the  Temple  (Acts  iv,  6),  A.D.  29.  Lightfoot  ideadSes 
him  with  R.  Johanan  Ben-Zachai,  who  lived  forty  yens 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  was  i»e^dsJ 
of  the  great  synagc^e  after  its  removal  to  Jaboe,  or 
Jamnia  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor,  Matih.praef.  ch.  15;  sec 
also  Selden,  De  SynedrUs,  ii,  ch.  xv).  Grotios  tatr^j 
says  he  was  known  to  Rabbinical  writers  as  *- John  tk 
priest"  (Comnu  in  Act.  iv). — Smith. 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  evangelist  Mabk  (q.  v.l 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  desigiated 
by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  among  hb  ccoo- 
trymen  (Acts  xii,  12, 25 ;  xiii,  5, 18 ;  xv,  87). 

III.  In  Josephus  the  following  are  the  most  notev^v- 
thy  of  this  name,  besides  the  above  and  Johm  of  Gis- 
CHALA,  whom  we  notice  separately  below : 

1.  A  high-priest  (son  of  Judas,  and  graDdsoii  of  I£s- 
shib),  who  slew  his  brother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  tbeiebr 
provoking  the  vengeance  of  Bagoses,  the  Persian  rke- 
roy  under  Artaxerxes  (A  n/.  xi,  7, 1).  He  conespoiKb  t^ 
the  Jonathan  (q.  v.),  son  of  Joiada,  of  Neh.  xii,  10,  IL 
See  High-priest. 

2.  Son  of  Dorcas,  sent  by  the  Sicarii  with  ten  exf-c^ 
tioners  to  murder  the  persons  taken  into  custody  1^ 
John  of  Gischala  on  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (Josephas. 
irar,iv,8,5).  , 

8.  Son  of  Sosas,  one  of  the  four  popular  generals  of  the 
Idumaeans  who  marched  to  Jerusalem  in  aid  of  the  zeal- 
ots at  the  instance  of  John  of  Gischala  (Josephus.  War, 
iv,  4, 2).  He  was  possibly  the  same  with  John  the  &- 
sene,  spoken  of  as  commander  of  the  toparchy  of  SloaH 
ma  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war  (jSb.  ii,  20,4;  oomp^  ial. 
2, 1).  He  was  mortally  wounded  by«  dart  dming  the 
final  siege  (»6.  v,  6, 5). 

John  (IbiawTio)  the  Apostle,  and  brotho'  of  tbf 
apostle  James  "  the  greater"  (Matt,  iv,  21 ;  x,  2 ;  Mark 
i,19;  iii,  17;  x,36;  Luke  v,  10;  "v-iiijS;  etc). 

I.  Personal  History. — 1.  Earfy  Life. — It  is  probabSe 
that  he  was  bora  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  Lake  of  Galik<; 
The  general  impreffiion  left  on  ns  by  the  Gotpd  nant- 
tive  LB  that  he  was  younger  than  the  brother  whoie 
name  commonly  precedes  his  (Matt,  iv,  21 ;  x,3;  xm 
1,  etc ;  but  compare  Luke  ix,  28,  where  the  order  b  in- 
verted in  most  codices),  yoimger  than  hia  friend  Pcto^ 
possibly  also  than  his  Master.  The  life  whidi  was  pnh 
tracted  to  the  time  of  Trajan  (Euscbius,  ZT.  £1  iii,  21 
following  Irenseus)  can  hanlly  have  begun  befote  ^ 
year  B.C.  4  of  the  Dionysian  sera.  The  Go«peb  fi^ 
us  the  name  of  his  father  Zebediens  (Matt.Hv,  31)  a») 
his  mother  Salome  (comp.  Matt,  xxvii,  56  with  M si 
XV,  40 ;  xvi,  1).  Of  the  former  we  know  uothi^  moce. 
See  Zebbdee.  The  traditions  of  the  foorth  oaitarr 
(Epiphan.  iii,  Hcer.  78)  make  the  latter  the  danghur 
of  Joseph  by  his  first  wife,  and  consequently  half-gutcr 
to  our  Lord.    By  some  recent  critics  she  has  been  ida- 
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tified  with  the  ristcr  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jeeas,  in 
John  xix,  25  (Wieseler,  in  Stud,  w.  Krii,  1840,  p.  648). 
Ewald  {Gesch,  Israels^  v.  171)  adopts  Wieseler's  conjec- 
ture, and  connects  it  with  his  own  hypothesis,  that  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  our  Lord,  as  weU  as  the  Baptist, 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.     On  the  other  hand,  more  so- 
ber critics,  like  Neander  (P/oiw.  u.  Lett.  p.  609  [4th  ed.]) 
and  LUcke  (JokatmeSf  i,  9),  reject  both  the  tradition  and 
the  conjecture.     See  Salome.    They  lived,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  John  i,  44,  in  or  near  the  same  town  as 
those  who  were  aftenvards  the  companions  and  part- 
ners of  their  children.    See  Betusaida.    There,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  apostle  and  his  brother 
grew  up.    The  mention  of  the  "  hired  servants"  (Mark 
i,  20),  of  his  motber^s  "  substance"  (airb  r&v  vrrapxov- 
Tun/j  Luke  viii,  3),  of  "  his  own  house"  (rd  Uta,  John 
xix,  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least  some 
steps  irom  absolute  poverty.    The  fact  that  the  apostle 
was  known  to  the  high-priest  Caii^ihas,  as  that  knowl- 
edge wa9  hardly  likely  to  have  begun  after  he  had 
avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  some  early  intimacy  between 
the  two  men  or  their  families.     The  name  which  the 
parents  gave  to  their  younger  child  wafi  too  common  to 
serve  as  the  ground  of  any  special  inference ;  but  it  de- 
serves notice  (1)  that  the  name  appears  among  the  kin- 
dred of  Caiaphas  (Acts  iv,  6) ;  (2)  that  it  was  given  to 
a  priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i,  13),  as  the 
embodiment  and  ^mbol  of  Messianic  hopes.     The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period,  unconnect- 
eid  as  it  was  vdth  any  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  heroic 
days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself  significant  as  a  sign  of 
that  yearning  and  expectation  which  then  characterized 
not  only  the  more  Mthful  and  devout  (Luke  ii,  25, 88),  but 
the  whole  people.     The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the 
wonders  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  future  Baptist 
may  have  imparted  a  meaning  to  it'for  the  parents  of  the 
future  evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
had.    Of  the  character  of  Zebedseus  we  have  hardly  the 
slightest  trace.     He  interposes  no  refusal  when  his  sons 
are  called  on  to  leave  him  (Matt,  iv,  21).     After  this  he 
disappears  from  the  scene  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  he  had  died  before  his  wife  followed 
her  children  in  their  work  of  ministration.     Her  char- 
acter meeta  us  as  presenting  the  same  marked  features 
as  those  which  were  conspicuous  in  her  son.    From  her, 
who  followed  Jesus  and  ministered  to  him  of  her  sub- 
stance (Luke  viii,  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons  that 
they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his 
left,  in  his  kingdom  (Matt,  xx,  20),  he  might  well  derive 
his  strong  affections,  his  capacity  for  giving  and  receiv- 
ing love,  his  eagerness  for  the  speedy  manifestarion  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.     The  early  years  of  the  apostle 
we  may  believe  to  have  passed  under  this  influence. 
He  would  be  trained  in  aU  that  constituted  the  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  boyhood.     Though  not  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  in  later  life,  lia- 
bl^p  the  reproach  of  having  no  recognised  position  as  a 
teiRier,  no  Rabbinical  education  (Acts  iv,  13),  he  would 
jret  be  taught  to  read  the  Law  and  observe  its  precepts, 
to  feed  on  the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  the  feeling 
that  their  accomplishment  was  not  far  off. 

2.  Incidents  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament. — 
Fhe  ordinary  life  of  the  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
was  at  last  broken  in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet 
lad  once  more  appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Bap- 
ist  was  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judasa,  and  the  pub- 
icans,  peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  gath- 
!red  round  hini.  Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 
lehedtBos  and  their  friends.  With  them  perhaps  was 
)ne  whom- as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard,  it  may 
>e,  of  John's  protests  against  the  vices  of  their  «wn  ruler 
—against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes.  But 
hey  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words  which  spoke  to  them 
»f  their  own  sins — of  their  own  need  of  a  deliverer, 
fhe  words  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
he  mntT  imply  that  those  who  hiard  them  would  enter 


into  the  blessedness  of  which  they  spoke.     Assuming 
that  the  unnanaed  disciple  of  John  i,  37-40  was  the 
evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that  meeting, 
of  the  lengthened  interview  that  followed  it  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of  heart  and  soul 
which  lasted  through  his  whole  life.    Then  Jesus  loved 
him  as  he  loved  all  earnest  seekers  after  righteousness 
and  truth  (comp.  Mark  x,  21).    The  words  of  that  even-* 
ing,  though  unrecorded,  were  mighty  in  their  effect. 
The  disciples  (John  apparently  among  them)  followed 
their  new  teacher  to  Galilee  (John  i,  44),  were  with  him, 
as  such,  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii,  2),  journeyed 
with  him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii, 
12,  22),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv,  8),  and  then, 
for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned  to  their 
former  occuparions.    The  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
the  narratives  of  Matt,  iv,  18  and  Luke  v,  1-11  (comp. 
the  arguments  for  and  against  their  relating  to  the  same 
events  in  Lampe,  Comment,  ad  Joann.  i,  20),  leaves  us 
in  doubt  whether  they  received  a  special  call  to  become 
"  fishers  of  men"  once  only  or  twice.     In  either  case 
they  gave  up  the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to 
do  a  work  like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God's  spiritual  king- 
dom.    From  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  of  disciples.     Only  here  and  there  are  there 
traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turning-points 
in  their  lives.     Soon  they  find  themselves  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not  as  disciples  only, 
but  as  their  Lord's  delegates— representatives — apostles. 
In  aU  the  lists  of  the  Twelve  those  four  names  of  the 
sons  of  Jonah  and  Zebedseus  stand  foremost.     They 
come  within  the  innermost  circle  of  their  Lord's  friends, 
and  are  as  the  Ik\(ktwv  UXtirrSTtpoi.     The  three,  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v,  37),  in  the  glory  of 
the  transfiguration  (Matt,  xvii,  1),  when  he  forewarns 
them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  (Mark  xiii,  8, 
Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them),  in  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane.     Peter  is  throughout  the  leader  of  that 
band ;  to  John  belongs  the  yet  more  memorable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.    This  love 
is  returned  with  a  more  single,  undivided  heart  by  him 
than  by  any  other.     If  Peter  is  the  ^iXoxpiffroc,  John 
is  the  <piXttj(rovg  (Grotius,  Prolegom.  in  Joann.^.     Some 
striking  facts  indicate  why  this  was  so ;  what  the  char- 
acter was  which  was  thus  worthy  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.     They  hardly  sustain  the  poptdar  notion, 
fostered  by  the  received  types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  na- 
ture gentle,  yielding,  feminine.    The  name  Boanerges 
(Mark  iii,  17)  implies  a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity, 
which  gave  to  those  who  had  it  the  might  of  Sons  of 
Thunder.     That  spirit  broke  out  once  and  again  when 
they  joined  their  mother  in  asking  for  the  highest  places 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Master,  and  declared  that  they 
were  rwidy  to  face  the  dark  terrors  of  the  cup  that  he 
drank,  and  the  baptisni  that  he  was  baptized  ^vith  (Matt. 
XX,  20-24;  Mark  x,  85-41) — when  they  rebuked  one 
who  cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord's  name  because  he  was 
not  one  of  their  company  (Luke  ix,  49) — when  they 
sought  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  a  village  of 
the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix,  54).    About  this  time  Salome, 
as  if  her  husband  had  died,  takes  her  place  among  the 
women  who  followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Luke  viii,  3), 
ministering  to  him  of  their  substance,  and  went  up  with 
him  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii,  55). 
Through  her,  we  may  well  believe,  John  first  came  to 
know  Mary  Magdalene,  whose  character  he  depicts  with 
such  a  life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Mary,  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close  and  special  a  rela- 
tion.    The  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  what  the  other 
evangelists  omit  (John  xi)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  united  also  by  some  special  ties  of  intimacy  to 
the  family  of  Bethany.     It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  familiar  history  ofXhe  Last  Supper.   What 
is  characteristic  is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved;  and,  as  the  chosen  and  favored 
friend,  reclines  at  table  with  his  head  upon  his  Master's 
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breast  (John  xiii,  23).     To  him  the  eager  Peter— they 
had  been  sent  together  to  prepare  the  supper  (Luke  xxii, 
8) — makes  signs  of  impatient  questioning  that  he  should 
ask  what  was  not  likely  to  be  answered  if  it  came  from 
any  other  (John  xiii,  24).    As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  the  chosen  tliree  are  nearest  to  their  Master. 
They  only  are  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in 
Gethscmane  (Matt.  xx\-i,  37).     "When  the  betrayal  is 
accomplished,  Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment  of 
confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the  others  simply  seek 
safety  in  a  hasty  flight  (John  xviii,  15).     The  personal 
acquaintance  which  existed  between  John  and  Caiaphas 
enabled  him  to  gain  access  both  for  himself  and  Peter, 
but  the  latter  remains  in  the  porch,  with  the  officers  and 
servants,  while  John  himself  apparently  is  admitted  to 
the  council-chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to 
the  prvetorium  of  the  Roman  procurator  (John  xviii,  16, 
19, 28).    Thence,  as  if  the  desire  to  sec  the  end,  and  the 
love  which  was  stronger  than  death,  sustained  him 
through  all  the  terrors  and  sorrows  of  that  day,  he  fol- 
lowed— accompanied  probably  by  his  own  mother,  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary  Magdalene — to  the  place 
of  crucifixion.     The  teacher  who  had  been  to  him  as  a 
brother  leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty.     He  is  to  be  as 
a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left  desolate  (John  xix,  26- 
27).     The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  spent,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  same  company.     lie  receives  Peter,  in 
spite  of  his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of  friendship.     It  is 
to  them  that  Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the  tidings 
of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx,  2) ;  they  are  the 
first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange  words  meant. 
Not  without  some  bearing  on  their  respective  characters 
is  the  fact  that  John  is  the  most  impetuous,  running  on 
most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb;  Peter,  the  least  restrain- 
ed by  awe,  the  first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx,  4^-6). 
For  at  least  eight  days  they  continued  in  Jerusalem 
(John  XX,  26).     Then,  in  the  inter\-al  between  the  res- 
urrection and  the  ascension,  we  find  them  still  together 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi,  1),  as  though  they 
would  calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period  of  expec- 
tation by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and  their  old  fa- 
miliar haunts.    Here,  too,  there  is  a  characteristic  dif- 
ference.    John  is  the  first  to  recognise  in  the  dim  form 
seen  in  the  morning  twilight  the  presence  of  his  risen 
Lord;  Peter  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim 
towards  the  shore  where  he  stood  calling  to  them  (John 
xxi,  7).     The  last  words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the 
deep  affection  which  united  the  two  friends.     It  is  not 
enough  for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future.    That  at  once 
suggests  the  question— ^' And  what  shall  this  man  do?** 
(John  xxi,  21).     The  history  of  the* Acta  shows  the 
same  union.     They  are  of  course  together  at  the  ascen- 
sion and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.    Together  they  enter 
the  Temple  as  worshippgra  (Acts  iii,  1),  and  protest 
against  the  threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv,  18).     They 
are  fellow-workers  in  the  first  grtat  step  of  the  Church's 
expansion.     The  apostle  whose  wrath  had  been  roused 
by  the  unbelief  of  the  Samaritans  overcomes  his  nation- 
al exclusiveness,  and  receives  them  as  his  brethren  (viii, 
14).     The  persecution  which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  of 
Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the  apostles  from 
their  post  (viii,  1).    When  the  persecutor  came  back  as 
the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did  not  see  him  (Gal.  i,  19), 
but  this,  of  course,  does  not  involve  the  inference  that  he 
had  left  Jerusalem.     The  sharper  though  shorter  perse- 
cution which  followed  under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a 
great  sorrow  to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother  I 
(Acts  xii,  2).     His  friend  was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  | 
fiight.    Fifteen  years  after  Paul's  first  visit  he  was  still 
at  Jerusalem,  and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  great  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  Cliristians  (Acta  xv,  6).     His  position  and  rep- 
utation there  were  those  of  one  ranking  among  the  chief 
«  pillars"  of  the  Church  (GaL  ii,  9).    Of  the  work  of  the 
apostle  during  this  period  we  have  hardly  the  slightest 
le.    There  may  have  been  special  calls  to  mission- 
\  like  that  which  drew  him  to  Samaria.     There 


may  have  been  the  work  of  teaching,  organizii^,  ex- 
horting the  churches  of  Judea.     His  fulfilment  of  il» 
solemn  charge  intrusted  to  him  may  hare  led  him  to  i 
life  of  loving  and  reverent  thought  nuher  than  to  oat 
of  conspicuous  activity.     We  may,  at  ftU  events,  fed 
sure  that  it  was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  ekmenu 
of  Ills  character,  with  all  their  fiery  energy,  became 
purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to  that  bisfa 
serenity  which  we  fhid  perfected  in  the  closing  portiuo 
of  his  life.    Here,  too,  we  may,  without  moch  beatatiofl. 
accept  the  traditions  of  the  Church  as  recording  a  his- 
toric fact  when  they  ascribe  to  him  a  life  of  ccjifcanr 
(TertuU.  De  Monog»  c  xiii).     The  absence  of  hb  name 
from  1  Cor.  ix,  5  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.    It  har- 
monizes with  all  we  know  of  his  character  to  think  of 
his  heart  as  so  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  k>rc 
that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  lower  and  the  hnmtn. 
3.  Sequel  of  his  Career. — The  traditions  of  ali^erag» 
come  in,  with  more  or  leas  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  op 
the  great  gap  which  separates  the  apostle  of  Jerankn 
from  the  bishop  of  Ephesus.     It  was  a  natural  ooojec- 
ture  to  suppose  that  he  remained  m  Jud«ea  till  the  deBh 
of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust,     \\lKn  this 
took  place  we  can  only  conjecture.     The  hypothoii  li 
Baronius  and  Tillemont,  that  the  Virgin  acccRnpcDMil 
him  to  Ephesus,  has  not  even  the  authority  of  traditKc 
(Lampe,  i,  51).     There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  ai  Je- 
rusalem at  the  time  of  Paul's  last  vi»t  (Acts  xxi).    TV 
pastoral  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had  cam 
to  Ephesus  before  the  work  of  the  apostle  of  the  Go 
tiles  was  brought  to  its  conclusion.     Out  of  many  cco- 
tradictory  statements,  fixing  his  departure  under  OmmA- 
ius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as  Domitian,  we  have  hardh- 
any  data  for  doing  more  than  rejecting  the  two  ex- 
tremes.    Lampe  fixes  A.D.  66,  when  Jerusalem  we  l»- 
sieged  by  the  Roman  forces  under  Cesrius,  as  the  most. 
probable  date.     Nor  is  it  certain  that  his  work  a»  aa 
apostle  was  transferred  at  once  from  Jerusalem  to  Ep^ 
esus.     A  tradition  current  in  the  time  of  Ai^^netiop 
(Quast.  Eeang.  ii,  19),  and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of 
the  New  Test.,  represented  the  Ist  Epistle  of  John  af 
addressed  to  the  Parthians,  and  so  far  implied  that  ^ 
apostolic  work  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  tbeo. 
In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  apoetlei  for- 
mally partition  out  the  world  known  to  them.  Pirthaa 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  while  John  receives  Procoo- 
sular  Asia  (Eusebius,  IlisL  EccL  iii,  1).     In  one  of  the 
legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  Peto  coo- 
tributes  the  first  article,  John  the  second ;  but  the  tradi- 
tion appears  with  great  variations  as  to  time  and  ofdcr 
(comp.  Pseudo-August.  Serm,  ccxl,  ccxii).     When  ihf 
form  of  the  aged  disciple  meets  us  again,  in  the  twihght 
of  the  apostolic  age,  we  are  still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  work  and  the  circumstances  of  his  oat- 
ward  life.    Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  ami 
the  Revelation  to  be  his,  the  facts  which  the  New  Test. 
writings  assert  or  imply  are :  (1)  that,  baring  cqhk  t» 
Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  genoal,  drDve^im 
to  Patmos  (Rev.  i,  9) ;  (2)  that  the  seven  chnrdME  of 
which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  qpedal  objects  of  fail 
solicitude  (Rev.  i,  11);  that  in  his  work  he  had  to  m- 
counter  men  who  denied  the  truth  on  which  his  hish 
rested  (1  John  iv,  1 ;  2  John  7),  and  others  who,  with  i 
railing  and  malignant  temper,  disputed  his  authonty  i? 
John  9, 10).     If  to  this  we  cdd  that  he  must  hare  oct- 
lived  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the  focoii 
and  companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — that  it» 
lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old  imaginati<m  ihfi 
his  Lord  had  promised  him  imnxH-tality  (John  xxi, "Si 
— that,  as  if  remembering  the  actual  words  whidi  bad 
been  thus  perverted,  the  longing  of  his  soul  gatfatfrd 
itself  up  in  the  cry, "  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus'*  (Rev. 
xxii,  20) — that  from  some  who  spoke  with  aotbcrity  k| 
received  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they  R* 
posed  in  him  (John  xxi,  24) — ^we  have  stated  all  that  ■ 
lias  any  claim  to  the  character  of  historical  tmlfa.    TV 
picture  which  tradititn  fills  up  for  us  has  the  merit  J 
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!)eing  full  and  yivid,  bat  it  Uends  together,  without 
much  regard  to  harmony,  things  probable  and  improba- 
^e.  He  is  shipwrecked  off  Ephesus  (Simeon  Metaph. 
h  vita  Joharm.  c.  2 ;  Lampe,  i,  47),  and  arrives  there  in 
inie  to  check  the  prepress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang 
ip  after  Paul's  departure.  Then,  or  at  a  later  period, 
le  numbezs  among  his  disciples  men  like  Polycarp,  Pa- 
uas,  Ignatius  (Jerome,  De  vir,  lUusL  c.  xvii).  In  the 
)ersecation  under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Home,  and 
here,  by  his  boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the 
orown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into  which  he  is 
hiown  has  no  power  to  hurt  him  (Tertull  De  PrcBScript, 
),  xxxvi).  The  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was 
mtside  the  Porta  Latina,  and  hence  the  Western  Church 
x)mmemorates  it  by  the  special  festival  of  "St.  John 
?OTU  Latin."  on  Blay  6th.  He  is  then  sent  to  labor  in 
he  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the  place  of  his  exile  (Victo- 
inus,  In  Apoc.  ix ;  Lampe,  i,  66).  •  The  accession  of 
^enra  frees  him  from  danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus. 
fbere  he  settles  the  canon  of  the  Gospel  history  by  for- 
nally  attesting  the  truth  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and 
witing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  wanting  (Eu- 
leb.  //.  £*.  iii,  24).  The  elders  of  the  Church  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  he,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  begins 
rith  the  wonderful  opening,  '^  In  the  beginning  was  the 
rord"  (Jerome,  De  vir.  lUtut.  29).  Heresies  continue  to 
ibow  themselves,  but  he  meets  them  with  the  strongest 
»86ible  protest.  He  refuses  to  pass  under  the  same 
nof  (that  of  the  public  baths  of  Ephesus)  with  their 
bremost  leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall  down  on  them 
md  crush  them  (Iren.  iii,  8 ;  Euseb.  H,  E,  iii,  28 ;  iv,  14). 
Eosebius  and  Iremeus  make  Cerinthus  the  heretic.  In 
^iphanius  {Rmr,  xxx,  c.  24)  Ebion  is  the  hero  of  the 
itory.  To  modem  feelings  the  anecdote  may  seem  at 
raritnce  with  the  character  of  the  apostle  of  love,  but  it 
I  hardly  more  than  the  development  in  act  of  the  prin- 
aple  of  2  John  10.  To  the  mind  of  Epiphanius  there 
ras  a  difficulty  of  another  kind :  nothing  less  than  a 
ipedal  inspiration  could  account  for  such  a  departure 
^KOk  an  ascetic  life  as  going  to  a  bath  at  all.  Through 
^  agency  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of 
U  magnificence,  and  even  (!)  leveUed  with  the  ground 
[Cyril  Alex.  Oral,  de  Mar.  Virg. ;  Nicephor.  H.  E,  ii,  42 ; 
(^pe,  i,  90).  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the  Jew- 
sh  mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  feast  (Euseblus,  U.  E. 
11,3)— at  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one  who  was  a  true 
)iiest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold 
yiTakov\  compare  Suicer.  Thes.  *.r.),with  the  sacred 
uune  engraved  on  it,  which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jew- 
8h  pontilf  (Polycrates,  in  Euseblus,  H.  E.  iii,  81 ;  v,  24). 
In  strange  contrast  with  this  ideal  exaltation,  a  later 
nditi(m  teUs  how  the  old  man  used  to  find  pleasure  in 
he  playfulness  and  fondness  of  a  favorite  biid,  and  de- 
ended  himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  trifling 
^  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must  some- 
imes  be  unbent  (Casdan.  CoUai.  xxiv,  c  2).  More  true 
0  the  N.-T.  character  of  the  apostle  is  the  story,  told 
nth  80  much  power  and  beauty  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
Ina  (Quw  dvoea^  c.  42),  of  his  special  and  loving  interest 
n  the  3rounger  members  of  his  flock — of  his  eagerness 
tnd  courage  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who 
tad  fallen  into  evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and 
oviog  man,  standing  foce  to  face  with  the  outlaw-chief 
rhom,  in  dAys  gone  by,  he  had  baptized,  and  winning 
um  to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look  on 
s  belonging  to  his  actual  life — ^part  of  a  story  which  is, 
n  Gemcnt's  words,  oh  ftvOog  aXXd  \6yoC'  Not  less 
wautiful  is  that  other  scene  which  comes  before  us  as 
l>e  last  act  of  his  life.  When  all  capacity  to  work  and 
each  is  gone — when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — 
he  spirit  still  retains  its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are 
till  opened  to  repeat,  without  change  and  variation,  the 
iommand  which  summed  up  all  his  Master's  will,  '*  Little 
children,  kve  one  another^'  (Jerome,  m  Gal.  vi).  Other 
^es,  more  apocryphal  and  less  interesting,  we  may 
«S8  over  rapidly.  That  he  put  forth  his  power  to  raise 
he  dead  to  life  (Euseb.  If.  E.  v.  18) ;  that  he  drank  the 
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cup  of  hemlock  which  was  intended  to  cause  his  death, 
and  suffered  no  harm  from  it  (Pseudo-August  Soliloq.; 
Isidor.  Hispal  De  Morte  Sonet,  c  73) ;  that  when  he  felt 
his  death  approaching  he  gave  orders  for  the  construction 
of  his  own  sepulchre,  and  when  it  was  finished  calmly 
laid  himself  down  in  it  and  died  (Augustin.  Tract,  in 
Joarm.  cxxiv);  that  after  his  interment  there  were 
strange  movements  in  the  earth  that  covered  him  (tb.) ; 
that  when  the  tomb  was  subsequently  opened  it  was 
found  empty  (Niceph.  H.  E.  ii,  42) ;  that  he  was  reserved 
to  reappear  again  in  conflict  with  the  personal  anti- 
christ in  the  hist  days  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  'IwawTjc)— 
these  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  little  else 
than  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  passed 
current.  The  very  time  of  his  death  lies  within  the  re- 
gion of  conjecture  rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates 
that  have  been  assigned  for  it  range  from  A  J).  89  to  A.D. 
120  (Lampe,  i,  92).— Smith. 

See  Perionii  Vila  ApostoL  p.  95  sq. ;  Edzard,  De  Joan- 
ne Cerinihi  praseniiam/uffiente  (Viteb.  1732) ;  SchwoU- 
mann,  Comment,  de  Jo.  in  Pathmo  exilio  (Halle,  1757) ; 
Hering,  Von  d.  Schule  d.  Aposf.  Joh.  zu  Epketus  (BresL 
1774);  Bishop,  Life,  etc.,  of  St  John  (London,  1827); 
Webb,  The  Beloved  D%$cipU  (Lond.1848);  Krummacher 
(in  L{fe  of  Cornelius,  etc) ;  Lee,  Life  of  St,  John  (N.Y. 
1854) ;  Macfarlane,  The  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (Lond. 
1855) ;  Kienkel,  Der  Apostel  Johannes  (Berlin,  1871). 

II.  The  most  prominent  traits  ofJohCs  character  ap- 
pear to  have  been  an  ardent  temperament  and  a  delicacy 
of  sentiment  These  combined  to  produce  that  devoted 
attachment  to  his  Master  which  leads  him  to  detail  all 
his  discourses  and  vindicate  his  character  on  all  occa- 
sions. Yet,  with  all  his  mildness  and  amiability  of  tem- 
per— doubtless,  in  part,  the  fruit  of  divine  grace,  for  we 
trace  also  a  degree  of  selfishness  in  Mark  ix,  38;  x.35— 
he  was  not  altogether  feminine  in  dispo6iticn,but  pos- 
sessed an  energy  and  force  of  mind  which  gave  him  the 
title  of  one  of  the  *-sons  of  thunder"  (Mark  iii,  17),  burst- 
ing forth  in  vehement  lannsge  in  his  writin£;8,  and  on 
one  occasion  calling  even^r  rebuke  (Luke  ix,  54, 55). 
See  Boanerges.  It  was  these  traits  of  mind  that  en- 
abled him  to  take  so  profound  and  comprehensive  a  view 
of  the  nature  and  ofiice  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  evi- 
dent in  all  his  writings,  and  especially  developed  in  the 
introduction  to  his  GospeL 

See  Von  Melle,  Entwurf  einer  Lehensbeschreibvng  xtnd 
Charakteristik  d.  Apost.  Joh,  (Heidelb.  1808) ;  Niemeyer, 
Charakterisiik  der  Bibel,  i,  808  sq. ;  Wemsdorf,  Mektema 
de  EloffioJUior,  tonitrui  (Helmst  1755) ;  Obbar,  De  Tern- 
perametOo  Joa,  cholerico  (Gdtt  1788) ;  F.  Trench,  Life 
and  Character  of  John  the  Evangelist  (London,  1850); 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apost  Age,  serm.  iv ; 
W.  Grimm,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyd,  sect  ii,  pt  22, 
p.  1  sq. ;  Ad.  Monod,  Sermons  {La  Parole  vivante)  (Par. 
1858);  Pressen8^,i4jM>«to/tc^ra,p.415. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  fourth  in  order  of  the 
evangelical  narratives  in  nearly  all  editions,  though  a 
few  MSS.  place  it  immediately  after  Matthew.    See 

GOSPEI^ 

I.  Genuineness. — There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
fourth  Go^l  was  from  the  beginning  received  in  the 
Church  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it 
bears.  We  may  decline  to  accept  as  a  testimony  for 
this  the  statement  at  the  close  of  the  Gospel  itself  (xxi, 
24),  for  this  can  have  the  force  of  an  independent  testi- 
mony only  on  the  supposition  that  the  passage  was  add- 
ed by  another  hand;  and  though  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  in  2  Pet  i,  14  to  what  is  recorded  in  John  xxi, 
18, 19,  yet,  as  that  saying  of  the  Lord  was  one  which 
tradition  would  be  sure  to  send  forth  among  the  breth- 
ren (compare  ver.  23),  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  Peter's 
allusion  to  it  that  it  was  then  put  on  record  as  we  have 
it  in  the  GospeL  We  may  also  admit  that  the  passages 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  which  have  been 
adduced  as  evincing,  on  their  part,  acquaintance  with 
this  Gospel  are  not  decisive.  The  passages  usually  cited 
for  this  purpose  are  Bamab.  Ep.  v,  vi,  xii  (comp.  John 
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iii,  14) ;  Henn.  Patt,  Sim.  ix,  12  (compare  John  x,  7,  9 ; 
jdv,  6) ;  Ignat.  A  d  Magnet,  vii  (comp.  John  xii,  49 ;  x, 
30;  xiv,  11).    See  Lardner,  Works^  vol  iL    All  of  them 
may  owe  their  accordance  with  John's  statements  to  the 
influence  of  tme  tradition,  or  to  the  necessary  resem- 
blance of  the  just  utterance  of  Christian  thought  and 
feeling  by  different  men;  though  in  three  other  pas- 
sages cited  from  Ignadus  (^Ad  Rom,  vM\  Ad  rroZ/L  viii; 
and  Ad  PhUad.  vii)  the  coincidence  of  the  first  two  with 
John  yi,  32  sq.,  and  of  the  last  with  John  iii,  8,  is  al- 
most too  close  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  (Ebrard, 
Emng,  Jok,  p.  102 ;  Rothe,  AnfStnge  der  ChristL  Kirche, 
p.  715).    But  Eusebius  attests  that  this  Gospel  was 
among  the  books  univeTsally  received  in  the  Church 
{ffitt,  Ecdes,  iii,  25) ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  canon  of  the  churches,  both  of  the 
East  and  West,  before  the  end  of  the  2d  century.     See 
Canon.    It  is  in  the  Peshito,  and  in  the  Muratori  Frag^ 
ment.    It  b  quoted  or  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
(Apol.  i,  52,  61 ;  ii,  6 ;  c.  TrypK  105,  etc. ;  compare  01»> 
hausen,  Echtheii  der  Kan,  Ew,  p.  304  sq.) ,  by  Tatian 
{OraL  ad  GrcKOt,  4, 13, 19),  who,  indeed,  composed  a 
Diatessaron  (Eusebius,  UisU  EccL  iv,  29 ;  Theod.  Hard, 
Fab,  i,  20),  in  preparing  which  he  must  have  had  this 
gospel  before  him ;  in  tht  Epistle  of  the  Church  at  Yi- 
enne  and  Lyons  (Euseh.  v,  1) ;  by  Melito  of  Sardes  (see 
IHtra,  Spicileg,  SolmeMe,  i,  Prolegom.  p.  5,  Paris,  1852) ; 
by  Athenagoras  (Leg*  pro  Chrigl,  10) ;  by  Apollinaris 
(^Frag.  Chron,  Poach,  p.  14,  ed.  Dindorf) ;  by  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesns  (Euseb.  IIiMt,  EccL  v,  24);  and  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies  (xix,  22,  ed.  Dressel,  1853),  in  such 
a  way  that  not  only  is  its  existence  proved,  but  evidence 
is  afforded  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  as  camm- 
ical  from  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.    Still  more  pre- 
dse  is  the  testimony  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  not  only  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  four  evange- 
lists (Jerome,  De  viris  TUust,  25 ;  Ep.  151,  ad  A  Igasiam)^ 
but  in  an  extant  work  (ad  A  utol,  ii,  22)  expressly  quotes 
John  i,  1  as  part  of  holy  £)Bipture.  and  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  apostle,  whom  ne  ranks  among  the  mnv' 
fuiToipopoi.    More  important  still  is  the  testimony  of 
Irensnis  {Har.  iii,  11, 3,  p.  218,  ed.  Grabe),  both  because 
of  his  acquaintance  in  early  youth  with  Polycarp,  and 
because  of  the  distinctness  and  confidence  with  which  he 
asserts  the  Johannean  origin  of  this  GoepeL     See  Ire- 
VMVS,    To  these  testimonies  may  be  added  that  of  Cel- 
sus,  the  enemy  of  the  Christians,  who,  in  preparing  Ms 
attack  upon  them,  evidently  had  the  four  canonical  Gos- 
pels before  him,  and  of  whose  citations  frx>m  them  some 
are  undoubtedly  from  that  of  John  (compare  Olshausen, 
ut  sup.  p.  849,  855 ;  LUcke,  Comment,  i,  68  sq.,  3d  edit) ; 
which  shows  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  this  Gos- 
pel must  have  been  in  general  acceptance  by  the  Chris- 
tians as  canonicaL    The  heretic  Marcion,  also,  in  reject- 
ing this  Gospel  on  dogmatical  grounds,  is  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  its  canonical  authority  was  generally  held 
by  the  Christians  (Tertull.  c  Marcion,  iv,  5 ;  De  Came 
Christt).    That  the  Gospel  was  recognised  as  canonical 
by  the  Yalentinians,  one  of  the  most  important  sects  of 
the  2d  century,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  state- 
ment of  Iremeus  {ffar.  iii,  11),  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
quoted  by  Ptolemseus,  a  disciple  of  Videntinus  (Epiphan. 
HcBr,  XXX  iii,  3),  and  was  commented  on  by  Ueracleon, 
another  of  hb  disciples,  both  of  whom  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century.     That  Yalentinus  himself 
knew  and  used  the  book  is  rendered  probable  by  this, 
and  by  the  statement  of  Tertullian  (De  Prater.  Haret, 
88),  that  Yalentinus  accepted  the  Biblical  canon  entire, 
though  he  perverted  its  meaning ;  and  this  probability 
is  raised  to  certainty  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  recently 
discovered  work  of  Hippolytua,  Yalentinus  is  found  twice 
(Philotoph.  vi,  33, 34,  ed.  Miller)  citing  the  phrase  h  dp- 
yftiv  Tov  KoiTfiov  Tovrov,  as  applied  to  the  devil,  which 
occurs  only  in  John's  Gospel,  and  repeatedly  there  (xii, 
81 ;  xiv,  30 ;  xvi,  11) ;  and  also  quoting  the  saying,  John 
X,  8,  as  the  word  of  Christ.    From  the  same  source  also 
rvii,  22, 27,  p.  232,  242)  we  learn  that  Basilides  was  ac- 


quainted with  John>  Gospel,  and  died  it;  a»d  tlii 
brings  us  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  2d  oaituiy,  vklii 
a  short  time  of  the  apostle's  death. 

This  concurrence  of  extonal  testimooy  ii  the  omi 
noticeable  as  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  ibai^ 
Gospel  which  would  have  thrown  snspiqon  on  its  gcBB- 
ineness  had  not  that  been  placed  beyond  doi^  hy  tbe 
knowledge  which  the  Christians  had  of  its  haring  p»- 
oeeded  from  the  pen  of  John.  Such  are  the  pnai- 
nence  given  to  the  extia-Galiksan  ministry  of  oorltfd; 
the  record  of  remarkable  miracles,  such  as  the  beiliaf 
of  the  impotent  man  (ch.  v),  of  the  blind  man  (dt  izX 
the  raising  from  the  dead  of  TjiaiTnai  and  othm,oiBii- 
ted  by  the  other  evangelists;  the  insertion  of  to  mam 
discourses  of  Jesos,  of  which  do  hint  is  found  in  tbe 
other  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  lemarkafah 
facts  in  the  evangelic  history,  espedallj  tbe  instiaaiifi 
of  the  supper  and  the  agony  in  the  garden;  and  cataa 
important  apparent  discrepancies  between  this  and  tk 
synoptical  Gospels.  In  perfect  keeping  with  thii  u- 
sumption,  also,  is  the  entire  tone,  spirit,  and  chtneis 
of  the  Gospel;  it  is  emphatically,  as  dement  of  Akxn- 
dria  calls  it,  the  mnvfiamc^  evayyiXjLOv,  and  bcesiks 
throughout  the  spirit  which  was  characteristic  of  "tk 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  The  woirk  is  eridesUT 
the  production  of  one  who  was,  as  the  writer  profeas 
to  be  (i,  14  [comp.  1  John  i,  1 ;  iv,  14 J ;  xix,85;  ixi, 
24),  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  narrates;  and  there  is  i 
simplicity,  a  nataralness,  and  a  vividness  in  the  wkk 
narrative  which  no  forger  of  a  later  age  could  hare  tt- 
tained — which  the  veiy  coosdoaaneas  of  oonpon? 
what  was  intended  to  be  an  impoaitioa  wookL  have  pR> 
eluded.  The  remarkable  manner  also  in  which  tk 
writer  avoids  introdudcg  John  by  name  (xiii,  23;  xix. 
16;  XX,  2,  8,  4;  xxi,  7,  24)  afTords  additiooal  evkkon 
that  John  himself  was  the  writer.  It  has  beea  la^ 
also  by  some  (Bleek,  Ebrard,  Credner)  that  the  ase  of 
the  simple  'laiavi^,  without  in  any  case  the  additka 
of  the  usual  6  BanrurriTCi  to  designate  the  Baptist,  ia 
this  Gospel,  is  an  evidence  of  its  being  the  prodactka 
of  John  the  apostle,  on  the  ground  that,  **  supposing  Uh 
apostle  not  to  be  the  writer,  one  would  expect  tb*  kt 
should,  like  the  Synopdsta,  discriminate  tbe  Bap^ 
from  the  apostle  by  this  epithet,  whereas,  supposiiiK  tk 
apostle  himself  to  be  the  writer,  he  would  fed  kei 
prompted  to  do  so"  (Bleek,  EmleiL  m  dot  A".  T.  p.  14^': 
but  to  this  much  weight  cannot  be  attached;  for,  tboa^ 
it  is  probable  that  a  writer,  taking  his  materials  ftm 
the  other  evangelists,  would  have  deaignated  Joki  » 
they  do,  and  though,  as  Meyer  suggests  (KriL  Ej^ 
Comm,,  EinUUui^  in  dot  En,  det  Jokatmet,  p.  2SX  it  a 
probable  that  John,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  B^>- 
tist,  might  prefer  speaking  of  him  by  the  name  Ij 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  desi^iate  him  duria^ 
their  personal  intercourse  rather  than  hy  his  kittorifid 
name,  yet,  as  we  cannot  tell  what  coonderaticms  ongb 
have  occurred  to  a  forger  writing  in  the  apostk's  nine 
to  induce  him  to  drop  the  distinctive  epithet,  it  is  bin}- 
ly  competent  for  us  to  accept  this  omisBion  as  tLprttf 
that  the  work  is  not  the  production  of  a  focgec  It  a 
needless  to  press  every  minute  particular  into  the  m- 
vice  of  the  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Gotfa; 
it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  feeling  that  ii  if  J> 
hannean  m  all  its  parts,  and  that,  had  it  bfeen  the  pro- 
duction of  any  other  than  the  apostle,  that  other  wMk 
in  mind,  spirit,  affection,  circumstances,  and  charad;^ 
have  been  a  second  John. 

Attempts  to  impugn  the  geniuneness  of  this  Goapd 
have  been  comparatively  recait  (Ghierike,  Bnkkma^^ 
303).  The  work  of  Bretschneider,  entitled  ProiabOt 
de  EvangeUi  et  Epp,  Johaimit  apotL  indole  et  or^ 
(Lips.  1820),  is  the  earliest  formal  attack  of  any  aofm- 
tance  made  upon  it;  and  this,  the  author  has  hiamlf 
assured  us,  was  made  by  him  with  a  view  lo  exata$ 
anew  and  extending  inquiry  into  the  geauinenc*  d 
the  Johannean  writings,  an  end  which,  be  add^  btf 
been  gained,  so  that  the  doubts  he  sqggeited  mi^  k 
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regarded  as  diflchaiged  (^Dogmatik,  i,  268, 3d  ed.).   Since 
that  work  appeared,  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
opposed  hj  Strauss  in  his  Leben  Jew, ;  bj  Weisse  in  his 
Ewjmgelviht  Geackiehte  /  by  LUtzelberger  (Die  Kirch- 
Uche  Tradiiion  Hb.  d,  Apost,  Joh,  Lpz.  1848,  and  in  many 
other  forms  since) ;  by  Baur  (Krit,  UnUrsuch,  Ober  die 
Kammudun  Evanff,) ;  by  Hilgenfeld  {Das  Evang,  und 
(&  Brie/e  Joh.  nach  ihrent  Lehrbegr,  dargettdU,  Halle, 
1849),  and  by  otheis.    Bat  the  reasons  advanced  by 
these  writers  have  so  little  force,  and  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly replied  to,  that  even  in  (Jennany  the  general 
opimon  has  reverted  to  the  ancient  and  catholic  belief 
in  reelect  of  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel.     See 
Tholuck,  GlaubwUrdighnt  der  EvangeL  Getch, ;  Ebrard. 
Kritik  d,Evmgd,  Gtschichte  (ZUr.  1850, 2d  ed.) ;  Ewaldj 
Jahrimch,  iii,  146 ;  v,  178 ;  Meyer,  Kritik,  Eaaeg.  Comm, 
ii,Th.  2  Abt.  (Gott  1866,  3d  edit.);  Bleek,  Einl  in  das 
N.  T,  (Berlin,  1862) ;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  New 
Test,  i,  23S  sq. ;  Schaff,  Church  History  (ApostoUc  Age\ 
§  105.    The  importance  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  a  proof 
of  the  divine  character  of  Jesus  Christ  led  to  this  spe- 
cial assault  on  its  genuineness  by  the  Rationalists  of  the 
Tubingen  school  and  their  imitators  elsewhere,  but 
without  shaking  the  convictions  of  the  Church  at  large. 
See  Jesus  Christ.    For  further  details  of  the  contro- 
versy, see  Fisher,  Supemat^  Origin  of  ChrisHcadty  (new 
edit.  N.  Y.  1870) ;  Preasens^,  Apostol  Age  (N.  Y.  1871), 
p.509  sq.    See  Rationalism.    The  most  important 
other  express  treatises  in  opposition  to  the  authenticity 
of  John's  Gospel  are  those  of  Bruno  Bauer  (Brem.  1840, 
BerL  1850),  ZeUer  (Jahrh,  1845  sq.),  K5stlin  (ib.  1858), 
Volkmar  (in  several  works  and  arts,  in  Germ,  journals), 
Scholten  (Leid.  1864,  etc),  Matthes  (ib.  1867),  Tayler 
(Lond.  1867);  in  favor.  Stem  (Brandenb.  1822),  Oome 
(Lpzg.  1824),  Hauff  (NUmb.  1881,  and  m  the  Stud,  und 
Krit,  1846,  1849),  Weitzel  (ib.  1849),  Mayer  (Schaffh. 
1854),  Schneider  (BerL  1854),  Tischendorf  (Lpzg.  1865 
and  since),  Riggenbach  (Basel,  1866),  Witticher  (Elberf. 
1869),  Pfeiirer  (St  GalL  1870),  Row  (in  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Lit  1866, 1866,  etc),  Clarke  (in  the  Christian 
Examiner^  1868) ;  see  also  the  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev. 
July,  1861,  p.  658 ;  Westminster  Rev.  Ap.  1865,  p.  192. 

in.  Integriig^—CeTtmn  portions  of  this  Gcwpel  have 
been  regarded  as  interpolations  or  later  additions,  even 
by  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  as  a  whole  as  the  work 
of  John.  One  of  these  is  the  closing  part  of  verse  2, 
from  iKifx^fiivhtv,  and  the  whole  of  ver.  4,  in  reg^ard  to 
irhich  the  critical  authorities  fluctuate,  and  which  con- 
tain statements  that  give  a  legendary  aspect  to  the  nar- 
ntive,  such  as  belongs  to  no  other  of  the  miracles  re- 
ated  in  the  Gospels.  Both  are  rejected  by  Tischendorf, 
)at  retained  by  Lachmann ;  and  the  same  diversity  of 
indgment  appears  among  interpreters,  some  rejecting 
Mth  passages  (Ltlcke,  Tholuck,  Olshausen),  others  re- 
aining  both  (Bruckner),  others  rejecting  ver.  4,  but  re- 
auning  verse  2  (Ewald),  while  some  leave  the  whole  in 
lonbt  (De  Wette). 

Another  doubtfol  portion  is  the  section  relating  to  the 
roman  tsiken  in  adultery  (vii,  53-viii,  11).  This  is 
regarded  as  an  interpolation  because  of  the  deficiency 
>f  critical  evidence  in  its  favor  (see  Tischendorf  or  Al- 
ord,  ad  loc),  and  because  of  reasons  founded  on  the  pas- 
age  itself,  viz.  the  apparently  forced  way  in  which  it 
s  connected  with  what  precedes  by  means  of  vii,  58 ; 
he  interruption  caused  by  it  to  the  course  of  the  narra- 
ive,  the  words  in  viii,  12  being  evidently  in  continua- 
ion  of  what  precedes  this  section ;  the  alleged  going  of 
^esus  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  return  to  Jerusalem, 
rhich  would  place  this  occurrence  in  the  last  residence 
f  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxi,  87) ;  the  absence 
f  the  characteristic  usage  of  the  oih^,  which  John  so 
onstantly  introduces  into  his  narratives,  and  for  which 
re  have  in  this  section  Hi,  used  as  John  generally  uses 
hf;  and  the  presence  of  the  expressions  op^pov,  irag 
Xa<5c,  Ko^icac  kdUatnciv  airrovg,  o\  ypafiaartlQ  Kai 
i  ^apuraioLf  iirifiivEiv,  ^va/uxpn/roct  caraAfiVeaS'at, 
od  KaTOKpiviiv,  which  are  formgn  to  John*s  style.  On 


the  other  side,  it  is  urged  that  the  section  contains,  as 
Calvin  says,  **  Nihil  apostolico  spiritu  indignum,"  that 
it  has  no  appearance  of  a  later  legend,  but  bears  every 
trace  of  an  original  account  of  a  very  probable  fact,  and 
that  it  has  a  considerable  amount  of  diplomatic  evidence 
in  its  favor.  The  question  is  one  which  hardly  admits 
of  a  decided  answer.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is 
undoubtedly  against  the  Johannean  ori^n  of  the  seo- 
tion,  and  it  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  an  inters 
pdation  by  the  great  majority  of  critics  and  interpret- 
ers, including  among  the  latter  Calvin,  Beza,  Tittmann, 
Tholuck,  Olshausen,  LUcke,  and  Luthardt,  as  well  as 
Grotius,  De  Wette,  Paulus,  and  Ewald.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Gospel,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  its  being  at  so  early  a  period  in- 
serted in  it  From  a  passage  in  Eusebius  (Hist,  EccL 
iii,  89)  some  have  concluded  that  Papias  inserted  it  fh>m 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews;  but  it  b  not  cer^ 
tain  that  it  is  to  this  section  that  the  words  of  Eusebius 
refer,  nor  is  it  certain  that  he  meant  to  say  that  Papias 
inserted  the  story  he  refers  to  in  the  Gospel.  See  Adul- 
tery, voL  i,  p.  87. 

More  important  than  either  of  these  portions  is  chap, 
xxi,  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  addition  of  a 
later  hand  after  the  apostle^s  death.  This  opinion  rests 
wholly  on  internal  grounds,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Gospel  was  ever  known  in  the  Church  without 
this  chapter.  At  first  sight  it  certainly  appears  as  if 
the  original  work  ended  with  ch.  xx,  and  that  ch.  xxi 
was  a  later  addition,  but  whether  by  the  apostle  him- 
self or  by  some  other  is  open  to  question.  The  absence 
of  any  trace  of  the  Gospel  having  ever  existed  without 
it  must  be  allowed  to  afford  strong  prima  facie  evidence 
of  its  ha\'ing  been  added  by  the  author  himself;  still 
this  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  addition  may  have  been 
made  by  one  of  his  friends  or  disciples  before  the  work 
was  in  circulation.  Grotius,  who  thinks  it  was  made 
by  the  elders  at  Ephesus,  argues  against  its  genuineness, 
especially  fVom  ver.  24 ;  but,  though  the  language  there 
has  certainly  the  appearance  of  being  rather  that  of 
others  than  that  of  the  party  himself  to  whom  it  refers, 
still  it  is  not  impossible  that  John  may  have  ref<m%d  to 
himself  in  the  third  person,  as  he  does,  for  instance,  in 
xix,  85 ;  and  as  for  the  use  of  the  pi.  oUafuv,  that  may 
be  accounted  for  by  his  tacitly  joining  his  readers  with 
himself,  just  as  he  assumes  their  presence  in  xix,  35. 
There  is  more  difficulty  in  accepting  ver.  25  as  genuine, 
for  such  a  hyperbolical  mode  of  expression  does  not  seem 
to  comport  with  the  simplicity  and  rincerity  of  John ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  calling  into 
doubt  any  other  part  of  the  chapter. 

rv.  Design. — At  the  close  of  the  Gospel  the  apostle 
has  himself  stated  his  design  in  writing  it  thus:  '* These 
are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name"  (xx,  31).  Taken  in  the 
genera],  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  design  of  all  the 
evangelical  narratives,  for  all  of  them  are  intended  to 
produce  the  conviction  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers,  and  so  to  exhibit  him 
in  his  saving  power  that  men  believing  on  him  might 
enjoy  that  life  which  he  had  come  to  bestow.  We  must 
seek,  therefore,  John's  specific  design  either  in  some  spe- 
cial occasion  which  he  sought  to  meet,  or  in  some  pe- 
culiiAity  in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
by  which  not  merely  his  Messiahship  should  be  evinced, 
but  the  higher  aspect  of  his  person,  and  the  spiritual 
effects  of  his  working,  should  be  prominently  exhibited. 
Probably  both  of  these  concurred  in  the  apo^e's  design ; 
and  we  shall  best  conceive  his  purpose  by  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  ascribing  to  him  a  merely  l^storical,  nor, 
on  the  other,  a  purely  dogmatical  design.  It  is  an  old 
and  still  prevalent  opinion  that  John  wrote  his  Grospel 
to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  oth^  three ;  but  no  such 
impression  is  conveyed  by  the  G^pel  itself,  which  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  having  the  appeanince  of  a  mere 
series  of  supplemental  notes  to  previously  existing  writ- 
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ings;  indeed,  if  this  hid  been  the  apoetle's  parpoee,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  in  any  adequate  way  fulfilled 
it.  Nor  Lb  there  any  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  a 
polemical  object  which  chiefly  prompted  him  to  write 
this  Gospel,  though  such  a  suggestion  has  often  been 
made.  Thus  Iretueus  (i/cer.iii,  11, 1)  says  that  the  Goo- 
pel  was  written  against  the  errors  of  Cerinthus.  Jerome 
(2>e  vir, Illtut»9)  adds  the  Ebionites;  and  later  writers 
have  maintained  that  the  Gnostics  or  the  Docetie  are 
the  parties  against  whom  the  polemic  of  the  apostle  is 
here  directed.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  supposition. 
Doubtless  in  what  John  has  written  there  is  that  which 
furnishes  a  full  refutation  of  all  Ebionitish,  Gnostic,  and 
Docetic  heresy ;  but  that  to  confute  these  was  the  desiffn 
of  the  apostle,  as  these  writers  affirm,  cannot  be  proved. 
See  Gnostics.  At  the  same  time,  though  he  may  have 
had  no  intention  of  formally  confuting  any  existing  her- 
ersy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  stimulated  to 
seek  by  means  of  this  record  to  counteract  certain  ten- 
dencies which  he  saw  rising  in  the  Church,  and  by  which 
the  followers  of  Christ  might  be  seduced  from  that  sim- 
ple faith  in  him  by  which  alone  the  true  life  could  be 
enjoyed.  Still  this  must  be  regarded,  at  the  utmost,  as 
furnishing  only  the  occasion,  not  the  design,  of  his  writ- 
ing. The  latter  is  to  be  sought  in  the  effect  which  this 
Gospel  is  fitted  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  the  divine  Redeemer, 
the  source  of  light  and  life  to  darkened  and  perishing 
humanity.  With  this  view  John  presents  him  to  us  as 
he  tabernacled  among  men,  and  especially  as  he  taught 
when  occasion  called  forth  the  deeper  revelations  which 
he,  as  the  Word  who  had  come  forth  firom  the  invisible 
God  to  roveal  unto  men  the  Father,  had  to  communi- 
cate. John's  main  design  is  a  theological  one ;  a  con- 
viction of  which  doubtless  led  to  his  receiving  in  the 
primitive  Church  the  title  Kar  iKoxhv  of  BioXoyo^. 
But  the  hbtorical  character  of  his  writing  must  also  be 
acknowledged.  As  one  who  had  been  privileged  to 
"  company"  with  Jesus,  he  seeks  to  present  him  to  us  as 
he  really  appeared. among  men,  in  very  deed  a  partaker 
of  their  nature,  yet,  under  that  nature,  veiling  a  higher, 
which  ever  and  anon  broke  forth  in  manifestation,  so 
that  those  around  him  *'  beheld  his  glory  as  the  glory 
of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father"  (i,  14).  "  There  is 
here  no  history  of  Jesus  and  his  teaching  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  other  evangelists;  but  there  is,  in  historical 
form,  a  representation  of  the  Christian  foith,  in  relation 
to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  its  central  point,  and  in  this 
representalbn  there  is  a  picture,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
antagonism  of  the  world  to  the  truth  revealed  in  him, 
and  on  the  other  of  the  spiritual  blessedness  of  the  few 
who  yield  themselves  to  him  as  the  Light  of  life" 
(Eeuss,  Gesch.  der  Heil.  8ck,  d  JV.  T.  p.  204).  As  John 
doubtless  had  the  other  Gospels  before  him,  without  for- 
mally designing  to  supplement  them,  he  would  naturally 
enlarge  more  particularly  upon  those  portions  which 
they  had  left  untouched,  or  passed  over  more  briefly. 

ly.  Contents,— The  Gospel  begins  with  a  prologue,  in 
which  the  author  presents  the  great  theme  of  which  his 
subsequent  narrative  is  to  furnish  the  detailed  illustra^ 
tion — *'  the  theological  programme  of  his  hi8tor>',"  as 
one  has  called  it,  and  which  another  has  compared  to 
the  overture  of  a  musical  composition  in  which  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  piece  is  expressed  (i,  1-5).  The  histor- 
ical exposition  begins  with  verse  6,  and  the  rest  of  the 
book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  for- 
mer (i,  6-xii)  contains  the  account  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry  firom  his  introduction  to  it  by  John  the  Baptist 
and  his  solenm  consecration  to  it  by  God,  to  its  dose  in 
the  Passion  Week.  In  this  portion  we  have  the  Saviour 
presented  to  us  chiefly  in  his  manifestation  to  the  world 
as  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  whose  mission  is  authenti- 
cated by  signs  and  wonders,  and  whose  doctrines,  truly 
divine,  transceud  in  Uieir  spiritual  import  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  speMation,  and  can  be  comprehended 
only  by  a  spiritual  discernment.  The  second  portion 
(ch.  xiii-xxi)  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 


of  which  is  introductory  to  the  other.  The  fonner  (ck 
xiii-xvii)  presents  to  us  our  Lord  in  the  retiraiMnt  d 
private  life,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  immtK^iirt^  {^ 
lowers,  to  whom  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  loving  coooi^ 
warning,  and  promise,  in  the  prospect  of  his  dcfttrten 
from  them ;  and  in  communion  with  hifl  heavenly  Ft- 
ther,  with  whom,  as  one  who  had  finished  the  weak  k 
had  received  to  do,  he  intercedes  for  those  whose  re- 
demption firom  sin  and  evil  is  the  coveted  reeompeBse 
of  his  obedience.  To  this  succeeds  the  acoooot  of  tb; 
Passion,  and  the  appearances  of  Christ  to  his  disapki 
after  his  resurreotion  (ch.  xviii-xxi),  which  fonns  tk 
other  part  of  the  second  portion  of  the  bo<^  See  the 
minute  analysis  of  Lampe  in  his  ConunenL,  and  a  laidiEr 
one  in  Westcott,  Introd,  to  Stucfy  of  the  GospdM^  p.  281  s^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  &- 
courses  of  our  Lord,  the  plan  of  the  evangelist  hmng  ob- 
viously to  bring  the  reader  as  much  as  possible  mio 
personal  contact  with  Jesus,  and  to  make  the  latterly 
own  expositor.  Regarding  the  discourses  thus  reponed. 
the  question  has  arisen.  How  far  are  they  to  be  aeeqs- 
ed  as  an  exact  report  of  what  Jesus  uttered?  and  m  re- 
ply to  this,  three  opinions  have  been  advanced :  LTlist 
both  in  substance  and  in  form  we  have  them  as  tkj 
came  from  the  lips  of  Christ ;  2.  That  in  snbstaiKe  ther 
present  what  Christ  uttered,  but  that  the  form  in  wiik^ 
they  appear  is  due  to  the  evangelist;  and,  8.  That  tber 
are  not  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  any  proper  scnK,b^ 
only  speeches  put  in  his  mouth  by  the  evangdut  to  ex- 
press what  the  latter  conceived  to  be  a  just  represeets- 
tion  of  his  doctrine.  Of  these  views  the  last  has  fot^ 
adherents  only  amone  a  few  of  the  sceptical  8d»^:  i: 
is  without  the  slightest  authority  from  the  hook  iu^ 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  ti 
the  writer,  is  foreign  to  the  habita  and  notioos  of  tk 
class  to  which  the  evangelist  belongs,  and  is  concndia- 
ed  by  the  frequent  explanations  which  he  introduces  d 
the  sense  in  which  he  understood  what  he  reports  (ooi^i. 
ii,  19,  21 ,  vii,  88,  89;  xii,  82, 88,  etc),  by  the  brief  »- 
tices,  which  evince  an  actual  reminiscence  of  the  aooKt 
and  circumstances  amid  which  the  discoarse  was  dc£r- 
ered  (e.  g.  xiv,  81),  and  by  the  prophetic  annoonoeiBQU 
of  his  impending  sufferings  and  death  ascribed  to  the 
Saviour,  which  are  couched  in  language  audi  as  be 
might  naturaUy  use,  such  as  accounts  for  those  to  wkn 
he  spoke,  even  his  disciples,  not  understanding  hismee- 
ing,  but  such  as  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  one  not  <k> 
sirous  of  reporting  his  veiy  words  should,  writii^  sfta 
the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions,  impute  to  him  (caa^ 
vii,  83-86;  viii,  21,  22;  x,  17-20;  xii,  28-36;  xiv,  1-i 
18,  28  •  xvi,  16, 19,  etc).  Some  of  these  considentioBi 
are  of  weight  also  as  against  the  second  of  the  opuBoa 
above  stated;  for,  if  John  sought  merdy  to  gin^  the 
substance  of  the  Saviour's  teaching  in  his  own  words, 
why  clothe  predictions,  the  meaning  of  which  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  he  perfectly  understood,  in  ohscsst 
and  difficult  phraseology?  Why  especially  impote  t^ 
the  speaker  language  of  which  he  feels  it  necessary  u 
give  an  explanation,  instead  of  at  once  putting  the  m- 
telligible  statement  in  his  discourse  ?  Undoubtedly  tk 
impression  which  one  gets  from  the  narrative  ia  that 
John  means  the  diBcourses  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  to  be  re- 
ceived as  faithful  reports  of  what  he  actualty-  attend: 
and  this  is  confirmed  when  one  compares  his  report  d 
John  the  Baptist's  sayings  with  those  of  oar  Loid^tfe 
character  of  the  one  being  totally  different  finom  that  d 
the  other.  To  this  view  it  has  been  objected  that  theie 
is  such  an  identity  of  style  in  the  discourses  which  Jobs 
ascribes  to  Christ  with  his  own  style,  both  in  this  Gtf- 
pel  and  in  his  Epistles,  as  betrays  in  the  Icomer  tkt 
band,  not  of  a  faiUiful  reporter,  but  of  one  who  gives  a 
the  manner  natural  to  himself  the  substance  of  what  fc» 
Master  taught.  In  this  there  is  some  force,  whic^  '* 
but  partially  met  by  the  suggestion  that  J<^n  wae  » 
imbued  with  tlie  very  mind  and  soul  of  Chrast,  so  in- 
formed by  his  doctrine,  and  so  filled  by  his  spirit,  thtf 
his  ovm  manner  of  thought  and  utterance  becane  tk 
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ime  ts  that  of  Christy  and  he  inaennbly  wrote  and 
poke  in  the  style  of  his  Lord.  Reuss  objects  to  this 
hat  on  this  supposition  the  style  of  Jesus  *'  must  have 
een  a  veiy  uniform  and  sharply-defined  one,  and  such 
3  excludes  the  very  different  style  ascribed  to  him  by 
lie  synoptista**  {Gesctu  der  H,  S,  des  JV.  T.  p.  208).  But 
he  facts  here  are  overstated ;  the  style  of  our  Lord^s 
iscourses  in  John  is  by  no  means  perfectly  uniform,  nor 
i  it  much  further  removed  from  that  ascribed  to  him  by 
he  synoptists  than  the  difference  of  subject  and  circum- 
tance  wiU  suffice  to  account  for.  As  for  the  objection 
hat  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  evangelist  could  have 
etained  for  so  many  years  a  faithful  recollection  of  dis- 
ourees  heard  by  him  only  once,  we  need  not,  in  order  to 
leet  it,  resort  to  the  foolish  suggestion  of  Bertholdt 
hat  he  had  taken  notes  of  them  at  the  time  for  his  own 
ehoof ;  nor  need  we  to  lay  stress  on  the  assurance  of 
!hrist  which  John  records  that  the  Holy  Ghost  whom 
he  Father  should  send  to  them  would  teach  them  all 
hings,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  what- 
oever  he  had  said  unto  them  (John  xiv,  26),  though  to 
he  believer  this  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
rill  suffice  to  meet  the  objection  if  we  suggest  that,  as 
be  apostle  went  forth  to  the  world  as  a  witness  for 
Christ,  he  did  not  wait  till  he  sat  down  to  write  his 
lospcl  to  give  forth  his  recollections  of  his  Master^s 
rords  and  deeds.  What  he  narrates  here  in  writing  is 
nly  what  he  must  have  been  repeating  constantly  dur- 
Qg  his  whole  apostolic  career.  StUl,  after  due  allowance 
las  been  made  for  all  these  considerations,  it  must  yet 
«  admitted  that  the  decided  Johannean  cast  of  all  these 
liscouTses,  as  compared  with  onr  Lord's  sayings  reported 
a  the  synoptical  Gospels,  shows  that  whUe  the  evangel- 
St  gives  the  substance  and  essential  form  of  Christ's 
mbtic  utterances,  he  nevertheless,  to  a  large  degree, 
Doolds  them  into  his  own  style  of  phraseology  and  co- 
icrence.  This  is  especially  true^  of  xii,  44-60,  which  is 
iridently  a  summary  of  statements  made  on  perhaps 
Dore  than  one  occasion  not  definitely  given.  Indeed, 
t  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  evangelists  give  us  the  exact 
rords  of  our  Lord,  as  they  certainly  do  not  tally  in  this 
Mtrticnlar  any  more  than  they  do  in  the  order  and  con- 
tection  in  which  these  are  narrated.  (See  Tholnck, 
tlaubwurdigbeit  der  evangdischen  Getchickte  [2d  edit.], 
>.  314  sq.).    See  Harmonies. 

V.  Characteristics, — 1.  As  to  matter,  the  peculiarities 
>f  John's  Gospel  more  especially  consLst  in  the  four  fol- 
owing  doctrines:  (1.)  The  myatical  relation  of  the  Son 
0  the  Father.  (2.)  That  of  the  Redeemer  to  believers. 
B.)  The  announcement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Ck>m- 
brter.  (4.)  The  peculiar  importance  ascribed  to  love. 
Tet  these  peculiarities  are  not  confined  to  this  GospeL 
Uthough  there  can  be  shown  in  the  writings  of  the  oth- 
X  evangelists  some  isolated  dicta  of  the  Lord  which 
*eem  to  bear  the  impress  of  John^  it  can  also  be  shown 
hat  they  contain  thoughts  not  originating  with  that 
Usciple,  but  with  the  Lord  himself.  Matthew  (xi,  27) . 
ipeaks  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  so  en- 
irely  in  the  style  of  John  that  persons  not  sufficiently 
reised  in  Holy  Writ  are  apt  to  search  for  this  passage 
n  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  mystical  union  of  the  Son 
rith  believers  is  expressed  in  Matt,  xxviii,  20.  The 
iromise  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  order  to 
lerfect  the  discit^es  is  found  in  Luke  scxiv,  49.  The 
ioctrine  of  Paul  with  respect  to  love,  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  en- 
Jrely  resembles  what,  according  to  John,  Christ  taught 
Ml  the  same  subject.  Paul  here  d^erves  our  particular 
attention.  In  the  writings  of  Paul  are  found  Christian 
truths  which  have  their  points  of  coalescence  only  in 
Fohn,  viz.,  that  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invmbk  God, 
»y  whom  all  things  are  created  (CoL  i,  15, 16).  Paul 
nnmders  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  (lie  spiritual 
Ckrigt,  as  Jesus  himself  does  (John  xiv,  16),  Irequentiy 
Ming  the  words  dvat  Iv  Xpiortf, 

2.  As  to  form,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  evan- 
S^Jisf 8  manner  of  writing.  His  language  betrays  traces 
of  that  Hebraistic  character  which  belongs  generaUy  to 


the  K-T.  writers,  and  the  author  shows  his  Jewish  de- 
scent by  various  incidental  indications;  but  he  writes 
purer  Greek  than  most  of  the  others,  and  his  freedom 
from  Judaic  narroMmess  is  so  marked  that  some  have 
founded  on  this  an  argument  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  book,  forgetting  that  the  experiences  of  the  apos- 
tle in  his  more  advanced  years  would  materially  tend  to 
correct  the  prejudices  and  party  leanings  of  his  earlier 
career.  The  apostie's  style  is  marked  by  ease,  simplic- 
ity, and  vividness ;  his  sentences  are  linked  together 
rather  by  inner  affiiuty  in  the  thoughts  than  by  out- 
ward forms  of  composition  or  dialectic  concatenation — 
they  move  on  one  after  the  other,  g^erally  with  the 
help  of  an  ovv^  sometimes  of  a  icaf,  and  occasionally  of  a 
Uf  and  favorite  terms  or  phrases  are  repeated  without  re- 
gard to  rhetorical  art  The  author  wrote  evidentiy  for 
Hellenistic  readers,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  at  Greek 
elegance,  or  that  wisdom  of  words  which  with  many  in 
his  day  constituted  the  perfection  of  Greek  art.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  John  is  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
adversaries  of  Jesus,  he  always  calls  them  ol  'lot/^aioc. 
The  simplicity  of  John's  character  is  also  evinced  by  the 
repetition  of  certain  leading  thoughts,  reproduced  in  the  ^ 
same  words  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Episties,  such  ^ 
as fiapTVpiafiestitnomf ;  i6^a,glory;  AXrjOeiaftruth;  ^c> 
l^ht ;  ffKOTOQj  darkness  /  ^ort)  altiwioCt  Vernal  life ;  fii- 
vnVf  to  abide, — Kitto.  See  Kaiaer,  De  speciaK  Joan. 
GrammaticOy  etc  (Erlang.  1842);  Wcstcott,  Introd,  to 
Study  of  the  Gospds^  ch.  v. 

VI.  Place  of  Writinff, — Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the 
two  places  mentioned  by  early  writers,  and  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  Ephesus. 
Iremeus  (iii,  1 ;  also  apud  Euseb.  ff,  E.  v,  8)  states  that 
John  published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in  Ephesus 
of  Asia.  Jerome  (J^rol.  in  Matt,)  states  that  John  was 
in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Asia  and  others  to  write  more  prc^oundly  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  Christ  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(ProL  in  Joannem)  relates  that  John  was  living  at  Eph- 
esus when  he  was  moved  by  his  disciples  to  write  his 
Gospel. 

liie  evidence  in  favor  of  Patmos  comes  from  two 
anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  Synopsis  of 
Scripture f  printed  in  the  works  of  Athanadus,  states 
that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by  John  in  Patmos,  and 
published  afterwards  in  Ephesus.  The  author  of  the 
work  De  XTI  Apostolisy  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Fa- 
bricius's  Hippolytus  (p.  952  [ed.  Migne]),  states  that  John 
was  banished  by  Domitian  to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote 
his  Gospel  The  later  date  of  these  unknown  writers, 
and  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with 
John's  declaration  (Rev.  i,  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he  had  pre- 
viously borne  rword  of  the  Word  of  God,  render  their 
testimony  of  Ymtt  weight 

After  the  desAiction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70,  Ephesus 
probably  became  the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  Even  Antioch,  the  original  source  of 
missions  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of 
the  Christian  patriarch,  appears,  for  a  time,  less  conspic- 
uous in  the  obscurity  of  early  Church  history  than  Eph- 
esus, to  which  Paul  inscribe  his  Epistie,  and  in  which 
John  found  a  dwelling-place  and  a  tomb.  This  half- 
Greek,  half-Oriental  city,  **  vidted  by  ships  from  all  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  united  by  great  roads  with 
the  markets  of  thf  interior,  was  the  common  meeting- 
place  of  various  characters  and  classes  of  men"  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  St,  Paul,  ch.  xiv).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of  zeal- 
ous Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  a  strange  idol,  whose  image  (Jerome,  Praf,  in 
Ephes,)  was  borrowed  fhnn  the  East,  its  name  ftom  ttie 
West — ^in  the  Xystus  of  Ephesus  free-thinking  philoso- 
phers of  all  nations  disputed  over  their  favorite  tenets 
(Justin,  Trypho,  i,  vii).  \t  was  the  place  to  which  Ce- 
rinthus  chose  to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or 
learned  at  Alexandria  (Neander,  Church  History,  i,  896 
[Torrey's  trans.]).    In  this  city,  and  among  the  lawless 
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heathenB  in  its  neigbborhood  (Qem.  Alexan.  Quia  eUvei 
$alv.  §  42),  John  was  engaged  in  extending  the  Chris- 
tian Church  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  that 
Church,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obviously  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens.  See 
Ephesus. 

YIL  DcUe  of  fTritM^.— Attempts  have  been  made  to 
elicit  from  the  language  of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argu- 
ment which  should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was 
written  before  or  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
but,  considering  that  the  present  tense  *'  is"  is  used  in  v, 
2, and  the  past  tense  ^ was"  in  xi,  18;  xviii,  1 ;  xix, 41, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  passages 
throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

G^nent  of  Alexandria  (cqmd  Eusebius,  H,  E,  vi,  14) 
speaks  of  John  as  the  latest  of  the  evangelists.  The 
apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably  began  after  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written,  L  e.  after  A.D.  56. 
Eusebius  {If,  E,  iu,  20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Domitian,  L  e.  A.D.  95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to 
PatmoB.  Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  be- 
tween these  two,  about  A.D.  90.  The  references  to  it 
in  the  Ist  Epistle  and  the  Revelation  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  written  somewhat  before  those  two 
books,  and  the  tradition  of  its  supfdementary  character 
would  lead  us  to  place  it  some  considerable  time  after 
the  apostle  had  fixed  his  abode  at  Ephesus. — Smith. 

YIIL  Cammentarie*, — The  following  are  the  separate 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel  exclu- 
sively (including  the  principal  monographs  on  its  spe- 
cial features),  to  the  most  important  of  which  we  pr^x 
an  asterisk  [*] :  Origen,  CommeiUana  (in  0pp.  iv,  1 ; 
also  Berlin,  1831, 8  vols.  12mo) ;  Jerome,  Expontio  (in 
Opp,  Suppos,  xi,  77, 778) ;  Augustine,  Tractaiu*  (in  Opp, 
iv,  885;  translated,  HomUks  [indud.  1st  Ep.],  OxfoM, 
1848-9, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Chrysostom,  HomUia  (in  6^.  viii, 
1 ;  transL  HomUia,  Oxf.  1848-52,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  also  In- 
terpretatio  (in  Canisins,  i,  217) ;  Nonnus,  Metaphra$e$ 
(Gr.  and  Lat.  in  BtR  if  oar.  Po/r.  ix,  487 ;  also  ed.  Hein- 
sius,  L.  B.  1627,  8vo,  1689,  foL ;  also  ed.  Passovius,  Lips. 
1833,  8vo) ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  CommeniarU  (in  Opp, 
iv,  1-1128);  Bede,  in  Joann,  (in  Opp,  v,  451);  Akuin, 
Commeniarii  (in  Opp,  1,  ii,  457 ;  also  Augiist.  1527, 8vo) ; 
Hugo  k  St. Victor,  Armotationei  (in  Opp,  i,  233) ;  Aqui- 
nas, CommentarU  (in  Opp.  v) ;  also  Catena  (in  Opp,  iii ; 
transL  as  voL  iv  of  "  Catena  Auroa,"  Oxford,  1845, 8vo) ; 
Bonaventura,  Expositio  (in  Opp,  ii,  818) ;  also  Cottatuh- 
net  {ib,  ii,  467) ;  Albertns  liagnus,  CommentarU  (in  Opp, 
xi);  Zwingle,  AwiotaHonea  (in  Opp,  iv,  283) ;  Melanc- 
thon,  Enarrationet  (Yitemb.  1528,  foL ;  also  in  Opp,) ; 
Buoer,  Enarraiione$  (ArgenL  1528, 8vo) ;  (Ecolampadins, 
Adnotaiiane$  (Basil.  1533, 8vo) ;  Ferns  [Rom.  Catholic], 
Enarrationet  (Mogunt.  1536, 1550,  foL,  Par.  1552, 1669, 
Lugd.  1553,  1558,  1563,  Lovan.  1559,  SMo;  ed.  Medina, 
Coroplut  1569, 1578,  Mogunt  1572,  Ame,  1578,  folio); 
Saroer,  Scholia  (Basil.  1540,  8vo);  Cruciger,  Enarratio 
(Vitemb.  1540,  Argent  1546, 8vo);  BuUmger,  Commen- 
tarU (Tigur.  1543,  foL);  Musculus,  CommeniarU  (BasiL 
1545, 1553, 1554, 1564, 1580, 1618,  foL) ;  GuUliand,  Enar^ 
raOones  (Par.  1550,  foL ;  Lugd.  1555, 8vo) ;  Aleaius,  Com- 
mentaruu  (Basil  1553,  8vo) ;  Calvin,  CommeniarU  (Ge- 
ncv.  1563, 1555,  foL ;  also  in  Opp, :  with  a  harmony,  Ge- 
nev.  1563 ;  in  French,  ib.  1563 ;  in  English,  by  Feterston, 
London,  1584, 4to ;  by  Pringle,  Edmb.  1847, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
TnheTon,  Exposition  [on  part]  (Lonion,  1558, 8vo);  De 
Reyna,  Annotattonea  (Francof.  1573,  4to);  Marloratus, 
Exposition  (from  the  Latin,  by  Timme,  Lond.  1575,  foL) ; 
Aretius,  Commentarius  (Lausanne,  1578, 8vo) ;  Dansus, 
Commeniarius  (Geneva,  1585,  8vo);  Hunnius,  Commen- 
tarius (Francof.  1585, 1591, 1695, 8vo) ;  Delphinus,  Com- 
m0iarU  [indud.  Hebrews]  (ed.  Semanus,  Rome,  1587, 
8vo) ;  ChytrjBus,  Scholia  (ed.  Schincke,  F.  ad  M.  1588, 
8vo) ;  ♦ToletuB  [Rom. Cath.],  CommeniarU  (Rom,  1588, 
foL  1590,  2  vols.  4to;  Lugd.  1689,  leO,  foL;  Ven.  1589, 
Brix.  1603,  4to);  Hemmingius,  Commentarius  (BasiL 
^91,  foL) ;  Zepper,  A  nalysis  (Herb.  1595, 8vo) ;  Rolknik, 
-mentarius  (Genev.  1599, 1618,  8vo) ;  Agricola,  Com- 


mentarius (Colon.  1599, 8vo) ;  Gappoma^ 
(Yen.  1604,  4to);  Pererius,  DisputaOones  (Logd.  IfiOft- 
10),  2  vols.  4to) ;  Pelargua,  Qu4Bsita  (FrancoC  1615, 4t»V, 
De  Ribera,  Commentarius  (Lugdun.  1628, 4to);  HTtey 
Commenteuius  (Francof.  1624, 4to) ;  Tamovius,  C^mmm- 
tarius  (Rost  1629, 4to) ;  Jansoniua,  Cummimlai  im  (La- 
van.  1630, 8vo) ;  Corderius,  Catena  (Antw.  1690,  ££»} ; 
Lensus,  Commentarius  (Holm.  1640,  4to);  Gonana 
lUustratio  (Amst  1644,  foL;  also  in  Oi^^\  hjwa,Da- 
putaOones (Yitemb.  1646, 4to);  YnginiaB,  JVote (Doi^ 
1647, 4to) ;  Amyrant,  Paraphrase  (Fr.,  Salm.  1651, 8Tt>); 
Petrus,  Arend,  etc  (Dutch,  Amsterd.  1653, 8  vote. 4i»)\ 
Schlichting,  Commeniaria  [induding  other  books  of  tte 
N.T.](Irenop.  1656, foL);  HutchesoD,£x|NMdMHi(Iiiai 
1657,  foL,  1840, 8vo) ;  l^ifanius,  Commeniaria*  (F.  ad  M. 
1684, 4to) ;  S.  Schmidt,  Paraphrasis  (Aigent  1685,  Iffil 
4to ;  also  in  Germ.,  HaL  1716, 8vo) ;  Yaasor,  Parvqiirov 
(Fr.,  Paris,  1689, 12mo);  Comazzi,  /^MOMHtronow,  etc. 
(Naples,  1706,  8vo);  Sibenma,  ExpUeaOtm  (in  Fieaeh, 
Amst  1717,  4to ;  in  Germ.,  Basel,  1718,  4to) ;  GmDaen, 
AdnotaOones  [indud.  begin,  of  Matt  and  Lake]  (Gsb- 
dav.  1724, 4to);  ^Lampe,  ConmeniariuM  (Amst  1734-& 
BasiL  1725-7,  3  vols.  4U>;  in  Gemnm,  Lpx.  1738, 4lo); 
also  Syntagma  (Amst  1737,  2  vols.  4to>;  Menick,  A^ 
notations  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  1764-7,  2  vols.  8vo);  U^ 
foot,  Exercitaiions  (in  Works,  xii) ;  also  Ckm^npkis 
(in  Ugolino,  Thesaurus,  y,  1117);  Semler,  Pan^phmu 
(Halle,  1771-2,  2  vols.  8vo);  Mosheim,  Erklmrw^  (ed 
Jacobi,  Weiro.  1777,  4to) ;  HezeL  AnUihmg  (pt  i,  FrUt 
1792, 8vo) ;  Oertel,  Eriaut,  [indud.  Epistke]  (Frkft. aaf 
GorL  1795,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Moms,  Redtatiomet  (edit  Dii- 
dorf,  Ptag.  1795,  Ups.  1796, 1808, 1821,  8vo) ;  &  Ui^ 
ErUarung  [induding  Epistks]  (Wdmar,  17d5-7,$  ««k 
8vo) ;  Shepherd,  Notes  [indaduig  Epistles]  (LonLlTK, 
4to);  Schmid,7%so&^ etc  (Jen.  1800,  8vo);  S^nfae. 
Charakter,  etc  (Lps.  1808, 8vo) ;  Paulus,  Comamiktr  (|C 
i, Tubing.  1806, 8vo);  BKAteoatan,  Awnerbtngen  ^M. 
1813, 1823, 8vo) ;  *Ti£tmann,  CommentiMrims  (lipsLlSlf, 
8vo;  tr.  in  English,  Ediub.  1844,  2  vdai  12bio)  ;  May^ 
Beitrage  (Lps.  1820, 8vo):  *Ludce,  Comunenlar  [inekd 
EpisUcs]  (Bonn,  1820-32, 1838-5, 1840-^  8  vols.  Sn; 
voL  iii  [^istle]  transL  into  EngL,  Edinb.  1837,  ISa*' : 
Moysey,  Lectures  (Oxfl  1821-28,  2  vda.  9vo>;  FHse. 
lectures  [<m  i-x]  (Lond.  1822, 8vo) ;  Se3rlEutb,  Spreim' 
charakteristik,  etc  (Lpzg.  1823,  8vo);  ^Th<4ack,  Csm- 
mentar  (Hamb.  1826, 1828, 1831, 1883;  Lips.  1887,  I8U; 
Gotha,  1857 ;  in  EngL  by  Kaufman,  Boston,  1886,  12ib»; 
by  Krauth,  Phila.  1859, 8vo) ;  Klee,  Comtmemtar  (MnH, 
1829,  8vo) ;  Fickenscher,  Auslegung  (Nttmb.  1881-83,5 
vols.  8vo) ;  Grimm,  Christologia,  etc  (Lipa.  1833, 8n>>; 
Sunmer,  Ea^Dosiiion  (Lond.  1835,  8vo) ;  MattKa^,  Amit- 
gung  (vol.  i,  G«tt  1837,  8vo) ;  Slade,  Headings  (Loote 
1837, 1848,  12mo);  Simson,  Theotogia,  etc  (Beg.  18a 
8vo) ;  Fromann,  Lehrbegriff^  etc  (L^izig,  1888,  8vw. : 
Wirth,  Erlddrvng  (UUn,  1889, 8vo) ;  PattenoD, 
[xiv-xvi]  (London,  1840, 12mo) ;  AndeiBoo, 
(London,  1841,  2  vols.  12mo);  Drummood, 
(Loud.  1841, 12mo) ;  Herberden,  ReJIet^tms  (Lond,  1841 
12mo);  Kostlin,  Lehrbegriff,  etc  (Berlin,  1»4S,  9v»>; 
Baumgarten-Cnisius,j4iu2e^ifi^  [indnd.£piades]  (Jca 
1843-^,  2  vols.  8vo);  Jones,  Sermons  [xiu-xru]  (Od 
1844,  8vo);  Aislab^  TranslaOon  (Lond.  1845i,  ISsMi; 
Ford,  Illustration  (Lond.  1852,  8vo);  Lathardt 
thUmlichkeii,  etc  (Lpz.  1852-8,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Exposition  (London,  1854, 12mo) ;  Camming, 
(London,  1856,  8vo) ;  Maurice,  Discourses  (Camb,  ISaT, 
12mo) ;  5  Clergymen,  Revision  (Lond.  1857, 8vo) ;  Besft 
Introd.  (in  his  HisL  de  la  iheoL  ChriOenne  Stnsb.  18A 
ii,  272  sq.);  Fawoett,  Exposition  (London,  ld60,  8vo>; 
*Ewakl,  Erklarung  [indud.  Epistles]  (Gdtt  1861  m^i 
vols.  8vo) ;  ^Hengstenberg,  Erlimtenauf  (BerL  I861-M 
3  vols.,  1869,  2  vols.  8vo ;  tr.  m  English,  Edinb.  i8Sa.  i 
vols.8vo);  Malan,iVb(e#  (Lond.l^  4to);  AsdevJ^ 
pttcation  (Geneve,  1862-4, 8  volsi  8vo);  Kkfcilv,  Cem- 
mentarius  (Yienna,  1863,  8vo);  Brown,  LeOMrea  (Oxi 
1868,  2  vols.  8vo);  BMumlein,  Commentar  (Stottg^  imS, 
8yo);  Scholten,(7iiderzoot(L^d.l864sq.,2vol&8T«^; 
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3odet,  Commmiaire  (vol.  i,  1864, 8yo) ;  Hyle,  TkougkU 
Xond.  1866-6, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon.  Erl&Uerung  (Berlin, 
1866, 8vo) ;  Von  Burger,  ErMdrung  (Nordl.  1867, 8vo) ; 
Boflfhack,  AvMUgung  (Leipzig,  1871,  2  vols.  8vo).    See 

jOSPELS. 

JOHN,  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF,  the  most  important 
>f  the  so-called  cathoUc  or  "  general**  Epistles,  of  which 
it  is  the  fourth  in  order.     See  Biblb,  voL  i,  p.  800,  coL  2. 

L  Its  i4  uthavticUy^—TYiat  this  is  the  production  of  the 
iame  author  as  wrote  the  fourth  Qoepel  is  so  manifest 
that  it  has  universally  been  admitted  (comp.  Hauff,  Die 
A  uthaUie  u.  dtr  koke  Werth  da  Evcmg,  Johan,  p.  187  sq.). 
The  estaldishment  of  the  genuineness  oi  the  one,  there- 
fore, involves  the  admission  of  that  of  the  other.  The 
Bvidence,  however,  in  favor  of  the  EpLstle  is  sufficient  to 
establish  its  claims,  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  GospeL 
See  §7,  below. 

1.  ExtemaL — ^Eusebius  informs  us  that  Pqsias  knew 
ind  made  use  of  it  (J7.£.iii,89) ;  Polycarp  quotes  a  pas- 
sage (iv,  8)  from  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  ch. 
Tii;  Ireiueus  uses  it  (oomp.i4<lr.J7arr.iii,15;  v,8,  with 
1  John  ii,  18 ;  iv,  1,8 ;  v,  1) ;  it  is  quoted  or  referred  to 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii,  389)  and  Tertullian 
{Swrpiac.  c  22 ;  AdcFmx. c  15) ;  and  Eusebius  assures 
ns  that  it  was  oniversally  and  always  acknowledged  in 
the  Church  {H,  ^  iii,  25, 26>  It  is  found  in  the  Peshito 
and  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  is  included  in  every 
catalogue  of  the  canonical  books  which  has  come  down 
to  us  (Lardner,  WorkSy  vi,  584).  In  fact,  the  only  per- 
sons who  appear  not  to  have  recognised  this  Epistle  are 
the  ancient  heretics,  the  Alogi  and  the  Marcionites,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  none  of  the  writ- 
ings of  John,  and  the  former  rejected  them  all,  ascribing 
them  to  Cerinthns,  not  upoo  critical,  but  purely  arbitrary 
and  dogmatical  grounds. 

2.  With  this  the  inUmal  evidence  fully  accords.  The 
work  is  anonymous,  but  the  apostle  John  is  plainly  indi- 
cated throughout  as  the  writer.  The  anthw  asserts 
that  he  had  been  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus,  and 
that  he  testifies  what  he  himself  had  seen  and  heard  (i» 
M;  iv,  14),  and  this  assumption  is  sustained  through- 
out in  a  way  so  natural  and  unaffected  that  it  would  be 
doing  yiolenoe  to  all  probability  to  suppose  that  it  could 
have  been  attained  by  one  who  felt  that  he  was  practis- 
ing in  this  a  delibezate  imposition.  The  circumstances 
il£N>  of  the  writer  to  which  he  alludes,  the  themes  on 
which  he  chiefly  dwells,  and  the  spirit  which  his  writing 
breathes,  are  aU  such  as  fall  in  with  what  we  know  of 
the  apostle  John,  and  suggest  him  as  the  wrriter.  If  this 
be  the  work  of  a  pretender,  he  has,  as  De  Wette  remarks 
{Extget.  Hdb.),  *^  shown  incredible  subtlety  in  concealing 
the  name  of  tJie  apostle,  whilst  he  has  indirectly,  and  in 
t  most  rimple  natural  way,  indicated  him  as  the  writer." 

A  fewClerman  theologians  in  our  own  times  (Lange, 
Sckrifim  des  Johan.  iii,  4  sq. ;  Cludius,  Uramichten  des 
Chri$taUk.p,b29q,;  Bretschneider,/Vo6a5aia,p.l66sq.; 
feller,  in  the  TheoL  Ja/trb,  1845)  have  been  the  first  crit- 
ics to  throw  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  John*8 
Stings,  and  this  altogether  on  internal  grounds,  but 
they  have  met  with  complete  refutations  fbom  the  pens 
of  Bertholdt  (vi),  Harmsen  {AiUhenL  d,  Schr,  d,  EvangeL 
JohajK\  and  Ludce  (Commen/ar,  iii).  See  above.  The 
<inly  serioiis  objections  to  the  Epistles  are  those  of  Bret- 
ichneider,  who  has  equally  attacked  the  genuineness  of 
^e  Gospel. 

(!•)  He  maintains  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
^"^^9^  and  the  ant^-docetic  tendency  of  John  s  Ist  Epis- 
^t  betray  an  author  of  the  second  century,  whom  he  as- 
sumes to  be  John  the  Presbyter.  But  it  is  beyond  all 
^l^esdon,  says  LUcke  (L  c),  that  the  Logos  doctrine  of 
*^obn,  substantially,  al^iough  not  fully  developed,  exist- 
^  in  the  Jewish  theological  notions  respecting  the  Son  of 
^p^  snd  that  we  find  it  distinctly  expressed,  although  in 
^^fl^reot  words,  in  the  Pauline  representation  of  Christ's 
^ted  dignity  (compare  Coloss.  i  with  Heb.  i) ;  that 
"^e  rudiments  of  it  appear  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews, 
^^"'^^^i^iical  and  apocryphal,  Chaldaic  and  Aleiiandrian ; 


that  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  considenbly  devdoped 
in  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the 
fathers  of  the  second  century,  who  were  so  far  from  re- 
taining the  simple,  Hebraizing,  and  canonical  mode  (tf 
expression  pecuUar  to  John  that  in  them  it  had  assumed 
a  gnostically  erudite  f(»m,  although  essentially  identicaL 
John  intends  by  the  Word  (Logos)  to  express  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  but  the  patristic  logology  attempts  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  Logos  and  the  invis- 
ible God  on  one  side,  and  the  worid  on  the  other.  The 
eariiest  fathers,  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian,  while  they 
make  use  of  John's  phraseology,  further  support  their 
doctrines  by  ecclesiastical  fnuttion,  which,  as  LUcke  ob- 
serves, must  have  its  root  in  doctrines  that  were  known 
in  the  first  century.  But,  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
downwards,  the  fathers,  mentioning  John  by  name,  ex- 
pressly connect  their  elucidations  with  the  canonical 
foundation  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  without  the  granting 
of  which  the  language  of  Justin  would  be  inexplicable 
(Olshausen,  On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Four  GospelSf  p. 
306  sq.).  Accordingly,  adds  Ltlcke,  on  this  dde,  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  remains  unassail- 
able.   See  Logos. 

(2.)  On  similar  grounds  may  be  refuted  Bretschnei- 
der's  alignments  derived  from  the  anti-docetic  character 
of  John's  Epistle.  It  is  true,  docetism,  or  the  idealistic 
philosophy,  was  not  fully  developed  before  the  second 
century,  but  its  germ  existed  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Mosheim,Walch,  and  Niemeyer. 
Traces  of  Jewish  theology  and  Oriental  theosophy  hav- 
ing been  applied  to  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  it 
would  be  unaccountable  to  suppose  that  the  fully  devel- 
oped docetism  should  have  first  made  ito  appearance  in 
the  Epistles  of  Irenseus  and  Polycarp.  We  have  the 
authority  of  the  former  of  these  for  the  fact  that  Cerin- 
thus  taught  the  docetic  heresy  in  the  lifetime  of  John 
in  the  simple  form  in  which  it  seems  to  be  attacked  in 
1  John  iv,l-8;  ii,22;  2  John  7.     See  Docet^k. 

IL  Jntegriig,'—Tht  genuineness  of  only  two  small  por- 
tions of  this  writing  have  been  called  in  question,  viz., 
the  words  6  ofioXoywv  rbv  vibv  Kai  t6v  irarkpa  tx^i 
(ii,  28),  and  the  words  Iv  rtp  ovpavf  6  Harripf  o  Aoyog 
Kai  r6  Uyiov  Uvivfia  *  cat  ovroc  ot  rpecc  tv  dm,  Kai 
rpite  liatv  04  fiaprvpovvrtc  kv  ry  yB  (v,  7,  8).  The 
former  of  these  is  omitted  in  the  Text.  Kec.,  and  is  print- 
ed in  italics  in  the  A.y.  It  is,  however,  supported  by 
sufficient  authority,  and  is  inserted  by  Griesbach,  Lach- 
mann,  Tiachendorf,  Scholz,  etc  The  latter  of  these  pas- 
sages has  given  rise  to  a  world-famous  controversy, 
wMch  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  ended  (Oime, 
Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses [Lond.  1880]).  The  prevailing  judgment,  how- 
ever, of  all  critics  and  interpreters  is  that  the  passage  is 
spurious  (see  Griesbach,  Append.  adN.  T.  ii,  1-25;  Tisch- 
endorf  on  the  passage ;  Lticke,  Comment,  on  the  Epistles 
of  Johnj  in  Bib.  Cabinet^  No.  xv,  etc.).  See  WmosssES, 
THE  Thrkb  Heavenly. 

UL  Time  and  Place  of  writing  the  First  Epistle, — On 
these  points  nothing  certain  can  be  determined. 

1.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  many  interpreters,  an- 
cient and  modem,  that  it  was  written  at  the  same  place 
as  the  GospeL  The  more  ancient  tradition  places  the 
writing  of  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus,  and  a  less  authentic 
report  refers  it  to  the  island  of  Patmos.  Hug  (Introd.) 
infers,  firom  the  absence  of  writing  materials  (8  John  18), 
that  all  John's  Epistles  were  composed  at  Patmos.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  somewhere 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
the  apostle  (Eusebius,  Hist.  EccL  iii,  28) ;  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church,  at  Ephesus, 
but  for  this  we  have  no  historical  warrant  (LUcke,  Com- 
mentary'), 

2.  It  is  equally  diffictdt  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  Uiis  Epistle,  although  it  was  most  probably 
posterior  to  the  Gospel,  which  seems  to  be  refened  to  in 
1  John  i,  4.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was 
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in  envelope  or  iccompaniment  to  the  Gospel,  and  that 
they  were  conaequentJy  written  nearly  simultaneously 
(Hug,  Introd),  As,  however,  the  period  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  written,  according  to  the  evidence  of  traditi<m 
and  criticism, "  fluctuates  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
decennium  of  the  first  century"  (LUcke,  Commentary),  we 
are  at  a  loss  for  data  on  which  to  found  any  probable 
hypothesis  respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  Epistle ;  but  that  it  was  posterior  to  the  Gospel  is 
further  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  formed 
on  such  a  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus  as  is  found  only  in 
John's  Gospel,  and  that  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  the 
speeches  of  Jesus  as  there  recorded.  LUcke  concludes, 
from  its  resembling  the  Gospel  in  its  apologetical  and 
polemical  allusions,  that  it  indicates  such  a  state  of  the 
Christian  community  as  proves  that  it  mus(  be  posterior 
even  to  the  last  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  consequently  that 
the  ancient  Church  was  justified  in  classing  it  among 
the  catholic  Epistles,  which  all  bear  this  chronological 
character. 

It  has  been  argued  by  several,  from  ii,  18  {itrxcLTH  &pa 
ioTtv),  that  the  Epistle  was  written  bejfore  the  dcetmo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  while  others,  founding  their  conjecture 
on  the  same  passage,  maintain  the  very  reverse.  Among 
the  former  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Hammond,  Gro- 
tius,  Calovius,  Lange,  and  Hflnlein,  and  among  the  lat- 
ter those  of  Baronius,  Basnage,  Mill,  and  Le  Qerc 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  aigument,  in  respect  to 
the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  derived  from  its 
supposed  senile  tone ;  for,  although  the  style  is  somewhat 
more  tautological  than  the  Gospel,  this  can  be  aoooonted 
for  by  its  epistolary  character,  without  ascribing  it  to  the 
effects  of  senile  forgetfulness.  In  fact,  this  character  is 
altogether  den||il  by  some  of  the  ablest  critics.  Still, 
from  the  patriarchal  tone  assumed  in  the  Epistle,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  the  appellation  '*  little  children,**  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  written  in  advanced 
age,  perhaps  not  long  after  the  Gospel,  or  about  A.D.  92. 

rv.  For  whom  wriiien. — The  writer  evidently  had  in 
his  eye  a  circle  of  readers  with  whom  he  stood  in  close 
personal  relation — Christians,  apparently,  who  were  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  idolaters  (v,  21),  and  who  were  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  false  speculation  and  wrong  meth- 
ods of  presenting  the  truths  of  Christianity  (ii,  22-26; 
iv,  1-8;  V,  1-6,  etc).  If  the  Epistle  was  written  by 
John  at  Ephesus,  we  may,  from  these  circumstances, 
with  much  probability  conclude  that  the  Christians  in 
that  region  were  the  parties  for  whose  behoof  it  was  first 
designed.  Augustine  {Qucb$L  Evangd,  ii,  89)  says  it  was 
addressed  "  ad  Parthos,**  and  this  inscription  appears  in 
several  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  has  been  defended  by 
Grotius,  Paulus,  and  others,  as  giving  the  real  destina- 
tion of  the  Epistle.  John,  however,  had  no  relations 
with  the  Partiuans  that  we  know  of,  nor  does  a  single 
ancient  testimony  confirm  the  statement  of  Augustine, 
except  on  the  part  of  later  writers  of  the  Latin  Church, 
who  probably  simply  followed  him.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  2d  Epistle  is  by  some  of  the  ancients 
described  as  irpbQ  wof^kvov^  {Ciem,  Alex.  Fraff^  edit. 
Potter,  p.  1011),  this  may  have  been  changed  into  vpbQ 
ndp^ovg,  and  by  mistake  applied  to  the  1st  Epistle 
(Whiston,  Comment,  on  the  C(kh,  Epistiet ;  Hug,  Introd, 
p.  464,  Fosdick's  transL).  This  is  possible,  bnt  not  very 
probable.  The  suggestion  of  Wegscheider,  that  **ad 
Parthos*'  is  an  error  for  *^ad  Sparsos,*'  an  inscription 
which  actually  is  found  in  several  MSS.  (Scholz,  BibL 
Krit,  Reisey  p.  67),  is  ingenious,  and  may  be  correct.  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  term  cathoUcj  as  applied  to  this 
Epistle,  in  the  sense  of  circular,  we  may  naturally  infer, 
from  the  absence  of  the  epittolaryform,  that  this  was  an 
encyclical  letter  addressed  to  several  of  John*s  congrega- 
tions, and  in  all  probability  to  the  churches  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. See  §  8,  below.  Lardner  is  clearly  right  when 
he  says  that  it  was  primarily  meant  for  the  churches  in 
Asia  under  John's  inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already 
orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i,  8 ;  ii,  7).     See  Rbvbul- 
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T.  Charader. — ^Though  ranked  among  the  catbob 
Epistles,  this  writing  has  not  the  form  of  sn  epbtle— a 
this  respect  it  more  resembles  a  free  homily;  still,  it 
fact,  it  undoubtedly  was  sent  as  a  letter  to  the  person 
for  whose  instruction  it  was  designed.  The  geneni 
strain  is  admonitory ,  and  the  author  seems  to  hare  writ- 
ten as  he  would  have  spoken  had  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses been  present  before  him.  One  great  tboogbt 
pervades  the  book — the  reality  of  Christ's  appearanrem 
the  flesh,  and  the  aU-sufficiency  of  his  doctrine  for  nl- 
vation^-a  salvation  which  manifests  itself  in  holiMS 
and  love.  Bnt  the  author  does  not  discuss  these  tapia 
in  any  systematic  or  logical  form;  he  rather  allows Ui 
thoughts  to  flow  out  in  succession  as  one  eoggetsanot^ 
er,  and  clothes  them  in  simple  and  earnest  words  as  thef 
arise  in  his  mind.  Some  have  imputed  t  chancter  <iir 
senility  to  the  work  on  this  account,  but  without  reswo. 
Under  a  simple  and  inartificial  exterior  there  lict  de«p 
thought,  and  the  book  is  pervaded  by  a  suppreved  in- 
tensity of  feeling  that  recalls  the  youthful  Boanof^a  is 
the  aged  apostle.  The  mighty  power  that  is  in  it  Imi 
drawn  to  it  in  all  ages  the  reverence  and  love  of  tbe  i»- 
blest  minds,  ^  especially  of  those  who  more  pazticnhrlj 
take  up  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  knre^-a  rdigios  of 
the  heart**  (LUcke,  Int,  p.  55). 

y I.  Contents, — A  strict  analysis  of  this  E|M8tle,  titers 
fore,  seems  hardly  possible,  as  the  writer  does  not  sppw 
to  have  been  systematic  in  its  pdan,  but  rather  to  Ion 
written  out  of  a  full  and  loving  heart  **  He  asmts  the 
pre-existent  glory  and  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lofi 
in  opposition  to  false  teachers,  and  for  the  comfcft  <^ 
the  Church  (i,  1-7).  Then  follows  a  statement  of  tbe 
sinfulness  of  man,  and  the  propitiation  of  Oaiait,  Urn 
propitiation  being  intended  to  stir  us  np  to  hoGowtad 
love  (i,8;  ii,  17);  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  aaaudto 
be  one,  in  opposition  to  the  Cdse  teachers  (ii,  1B-3S^- 
The  next  chapter  seems  devoted  to  the  singular  knt  «f 
God  in  adopting  us  to  be  his  sons,  with  the  hsppinm 
and  the  duties  arising  out  of  it,  especiaDy  Uie  dotr  of 
brotheriy  love  (ch.  iii).  The  foUowing  chapter  fe  pw- 
dpally  occupied  with  marks  by  which  to  distingai^  tk 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God  from  that  of  fkbetescbo! 
and  of  Antichrist,  with  repeated  exhortations  to  *  bn  » 
brethren'  (ch.  iv).  The  apostle  then  shows  the  conoe^ 
tion  between  fidth,  renewal,  love  to  God  and  to  tbe 
brethren,  obedience,  and  victory  over  the  worid,iirf 
concludes  with  a  brief  summary  of  what  had  been  ij- 
seady  said  (ch.  v)**  (Fairbaim).     See  §  8,  bdow. 

YIL  lUiation  to  the  Fourth  GogpeL—ThtdoetiBatj 

between  this  Epistle  and  John's  Gospel  has  abeadv  bea 
alluded  to.  In  style,  in  prevailing  Ibnnnlc  of  expre- 
sion,  in  spirit,  and  in  thought,  the  two  are  identiciL  "It 
is  evident  that  the  writer  of  each  bad  a  similsr  6a»^ 
oppcments  in  his  mind — those  who,  like  the  Ddcetc.  de- 
nied the  true  humanity  of  Christ ;  those,  again,  wbo  ife- 
nied  that  the  man  Jesus  was  tbe  Christ  and  Son  of  6«1: 
and  those  who,  under  pretence  of  being  his  ^isa^ 
were  habitually  living  in  violaHon  of  his  coannsDdK.  U 
both  books  is  the  same  deeply  loving  and  oontcmphtin 
nature;  in  both,  a  heart  completely  imbned  with  tbe 
teaching  of  the  Saviour;  in  boA,  ako,  the  ssme  tatdeo* 
cy  to  abhorrence  of  those  who  opposed  his  LonL  Re- 
markable, too  (to  use  the  words  of  Ebrard),  is  tbe  set* 
larity  of  the  circle  of  ideas  in  both  writings  Tbe  «^ 
tions,  iight^  life^  darknesty  truth,  lie,  meet  us  in  tbe  Ep** 
tie  with  the  same  broad  and  deep  meaning  wbidi  tbrf 
bear  in  the  Gospel;  so,  also,  the  notions  of  profitk^ 
(iXacr/ioc))  of  doing  righteousness,  sin,  or  iniqnitr  {if*^ 
riav,  dvofUav),  and  the  sharply-presented  antltfaeMi<" 
light  and  darkness,  truth  and  lie,  life  and  death,  (tfl(^* 
ing  and  hating,  the  kive  of  the  Father  and  of  the  wodL 
chUdren  of  God  and  of  the  devil,  spirit  of  truth  aad « 
error"  (Fairbaim).  Macknight,  and,  stiU  more  ftiSjI^ 
Wette,  have  drawn  out  a  copious  comparison  of  e^^P^ 
sions  conunon  to  the  Gospel  and  Episde. 

This  similarity  has  led  to  the  suggestion  thstbotka 
a  sense,  form  one  whole,  the  Epistle  be&ii§^  aootadio?^ 
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soine,  a  prolegomeiion  to  the  Gospel ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, its  practical  conclusion ;  and  according  to  others,  its 
oommendatoiy  accompaniment.  The  probability  is  that 
both  were  written  at  the  same  perioid  of  the  author's 
life,  and  that  they  both  contain  in  writing  what  he  had 
been  accnstomed  to  testify  and  teach  during  his  apos- 
tolic ministry;  but  whether  any  closer  relation  than 
this  exists  between  them  must  remain  matter  entirely 
of  coii|ecture. 

VIIL  Design, — ^That  the  apostle  sought  to  oonfhm  the 
believers  for  whom  he  wrote  in  their  attachment  to 
Christianity  as  it  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  is  evident  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
Epistle.    It  is  clear,  also,  that  he  had  in  view  certain 
fiUse  teachers  by  whose  arts  the  Christians  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  seduced  from  the  faith  of  Jesus  as  the  in- 
carnate Son  of  God,  and  from  that  holy  and  loving  course 
of  conduct  to  which  true  faith  in  Jesus  leads;  but  who 
these  false  teachers  were,  or  to  what  school  they  be- 
longed, is  doubtful.     It  b  an  <dd  opinion  that  they  were 
Docetas  (Tertullian, De  came  Christi,  i, 24;  Dionya.  AL 
ap.  £oaebiu8,  N,  E,  vii,  25),  and  to  this  many  recent  in- 
quirers have  given  in  their  adherence.    LUcke,  who 
strenuously  defends  this  view,  attempts  to  show  that 
Docetism  was  in  vogue  as  early  as  the  time  of  John  by 
an  appeal  to  the  case  of  Cerinthus,  and  to  the  references 
to  Dooetism  in  three  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  {Ad 
Stmfm,  2  sq. ;  ild  TrtUL  ix ;  Ad  Eph,  vii) ;  but  the  doc- 
trine of  Cerinthus  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  Docetic  in  the  proper  sense,  and  the  passages 
cited  from  Ignatius  are  all  subject  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  interpolations,  as  n<Hie  of  them  are  found  in  the 
Syriae  recension.    LUcke  lays  stress  also  on  the  words 
iv  traptci  iXriXv^ora  (iv,  2 ;  comp.  2  John  vii)  as  indicat- 
ing an  express  antithesis  to  the  docttine  of  the  Docetics 
that  Christ  had  come  only  in  appearance.     It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  this  means  anything  more 
than  that  Christ  had  realli/  come,  the  phrase  ^v  ffaptci 
i\^€tv  being  probably  a  familiar  technicality  for  this 
among  the  Christians.  'It  may  be  questioned,  also, 
whether  the  passage  should  pot  be  translated  thus, 
**  Every  spirit  which  confesseth  Jesus  Christ  having 
[who  has]  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God,"  rather  than 
thaa,  **  £very  sjMrit  which  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come,"  etc.  (for  ufAoXoyiiv  with  the  accusative,  see 
John  ix,  22;  Acts  xxiii,  8;  Rom.  x,  9 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  12), 
and  in  this  case  even  the  appearance  of  allusion  to  a 
cootrary  doctrine  vanishes  (see  Bleek,  EmUit,  p.  598). 
It  may  be  added  that,  had  John  intended  to  express  a 
direct  antithesis  to  Docetism,  he  would  hardly  have  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  using  the  words  iv  octpxiy 
for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  the  Docetie  would 
have  admitted  this. — Kitta 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle,  therefore,  does  not 
appear  to  be  simply  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the 
Oooetie  (Schmidt^  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (Rleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthians  (Michaelis),  or  of  all  of  them  togeth- 
er (Townsend),  or  of  the  Sabians  (Baikey,  Storr,  Keil), 
or  of  Judaizers  (Loffler,  Semler),  or  of  apostates  to  Ju- 
daism (Lange,  Eichhom,  Hftnlein)  :  the  leading  pur- 
pose of  the  apostle  appears  to  be  rather  constructive 
than  pc^emicaL  John  is  remarkable  both  in  his  history 
and  in  his  writings  for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine, 
but  he  does  not  attack  error  as  a  controversydist.  He 
atat^^  the  deep  troth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral 
teaching  of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way,  rather  than 
directly,  condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i,  1-4) 
the  apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  address- 
ing, in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united  in  troe 
oommunion  with  each  other,  and  with  God  the  Father, 
and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  at  once  begins  to  explain 
the  nature  and  condiUons  of  communion  with  God,  and, 
being  led  on  from  this  point  into  other  topics,  he  turice 
brings  himself  back  to  the  same  subject  The  first  part 
of  the  £pifitle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii,  28.    The 


apostle  begins  ofVesh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship  or 
communion  at  ii,  29,  and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at 
iv,  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means  of 
union  with  Grod  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his  atoning 
blood  (i,  7 ;  ii,  2 ;  iii,  6 ;  iv,  10, 14 ;  v,  6)  and  advocacy 
(ii,  1) — on  the  part  of  man,  holiness  (i,  6),  obedience  (ii, 
3),  purity  (iii,  8),  faith  (iii,  28 ;  iv,  8 ;  v,  6),  and,  above 
all,  love  (ii,  7 ;  iii,  14 ;  iv, 7 ;  v,  1).  John  is  designated  as 
the  Apostle  of  Love,  and  rightly ;  but  it  should  be  ever 
remembered  that  his  "  love"  does  not  exclude  or  ignore, 
but  embraces  both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent 
parts  of  itself.  Indeed,  Paul's  **  faith  that  worketh  by 
love,'*  and  James's  **  works  that  are  the  fruit  of  faith," 
and  John's  *^love  which  springs  from  faith  and  pro- 
duces obedience,"  are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of 
mind  described  according  to  the  firs^  third,  or  second 
stage  into  which  we  are  able  to  analyze  the  complex 
whole. — Smith. 

IX.  Commentaries, — ^The  special  exegetical  helps  on 
the  whole  of  the  three  epistles  of  John,  besides  those 
mentioned  under  the  Go^)el  above,  are  the  following, 
of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by  prefixing 
an  asterisk :  Didymus,  In  Ep.  Jo.  (in  Bibl.  Max,  Pair,  v ; 
also  in  ^tlW.  Patr,  GaU.  vi) ;  Bede,  ExponHo  (in  Opp, 
v);  Althamer,  Commentariut  (Argent.  1621, 1628,  8vo); 
Hemming,  CommefUaruu  (Vitemb.  1569, 8vo) ;  Selncck- 
er,  UomUia  (Franc  1680, 1597, 8vo) ;  Dansus,  Comment 
tarius  (Genev.  1586,  8vo) ;  Horne,  Expositio  [including 
Jude]  (Bransw.  1664,  4to) ;  Rappolt,  Commentaiio  (ed. 
Carpzov,  Lips.  1687,  and  later,  4to) ;  Creyghton,  Ontleed- 
ing  (France  1704,  4to);  J.  Lange,  Exegesis  (Hal.  1718, 
4to ;  including  Pet.,  ib.  1724,  fol.) ;  Busmeyer,  Erkldrung 
(Hamb.  1717,  4to);  Whiston,  Commentary  (Lond.  1719, 
8vo) ;  Tgilde,  Verklaaring  (Delph.  1736,  4to) ;  Buhlius, 
NotcB  (Amst  1789, 12mo) ;  Benson,  Notes  (London,  1749, 
4to;  includ.  other  cath.  ep.,  ib.  1766, 4to) ;  Schirmer,  Er- 
Harung  (Breslan,  1780,  8vo) ;  Morus,  Pralectiones  (edit. 
Hempel,  Lips.  1797,  8vo);  Hawkins,  Commentary  (Hal- 
ifax, 1808, 8vo) ;  Jaspis,  ^e&io/o^'o  [includ.  Rev.]  (Lips. 
1816, 1821,  8vo) ;  Paulus,  ErJd&rung  (Heidelberg,  1829, 
8vo);  Bickersteth,  £xpo«t^um  [includ.  Jude]  (London, 
1846,  12mo);  Braune,  Auslegung  (Grim.  1847,  8vo); 
Mayer,  Commentar  (Wicn,  1861, 8vo) ;  Sander,  Comment 
tar  (Elberf.  1861,  8vo);  Besser,  Auslegung  (Halle,  1861, 
1866, 1862, 12mo);  ♦DUsterdieck,  Commentar  (Getting. 
1862-66,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Hnther,  in  Meyer's  Handbuch 
(GStting.  1863, 1861,  8vo);  ♦Maurice,  Lectures  (Cambr. 
1867, 1867, 8vo). 

On  the  First  Epistle  alone  there  are  the  following : 
Augustine,  Tractatus  (in  Opp,  iv,  1091 ;  tr.  into  French, 
Par.  1670, 12mo) ;  Luther,  Commentarius  (ed.  Neumann, 
Lips.  1708 ;  ed.  Brans,  Lub.  1797,  8vo ;  also  in  Grerman, 
in  Werie^  Lpz.  xi,  672 ;  Halle,  ix,  906) ;  CEcolampadius, 
HomUitB  (Basil  1626,  8vo) ;  Zwingle,  Annotationes  (in 
Opp,  iv,  586) ;  Tyndale,  Exposition  (London,  1681, 8vo; 
reprinted,  in  Expositions^  ib.  1829,  p.  146) ;  Megandcr, 
Adnoiationes  [includ.  Hebrews]  (Tigur.  1539, 8vo) ;  Fo- 
leng,  Commentaria  (Venice,  1646, 8vo) ;  Beuriinus,  Com-^ 
mentarius  (Tubing.  1671, 8vo) ;  Hnnnius,  Enarratio  (F. 
ad  M.  1686, 1692,  8vo) ;  Hessels,  Commentarius  (Duaci, 
1699,  8vo);  Eckhard,  Disputationes  (Gies.  1609,  8vo); 
Socinus,  Commentarius  (Racov.  1614,  8vo ;  also  in  Opp, 
i,  167) ;  Egaid,  ErkUirwig  (GosL  1629,  8vo);  Cundisius, 
Qucestiones  (Jena,  1648, 1698,  4to) ;  Roberts,  Evidences, 
etc  (Lond.  1649,  8vo) ;  Mestrezat,  Exposition  (Fr.,  Ge- 
nfeve,  1661,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Cotton,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1666,  foL) ;  Hardy,  Unfolding  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  1666-9, 
2  vols.  4to) ;  *S.  Schmid,  Commentarius  (F.  et  lipsifle, 
1687, 1707, 1786, 4to) ;  Dorsche,  Disputaiiones  (Rostock, 
1697, 4to) ;  Spener,  EtJd&rung  (Halle,  1699, 1711,  4to); 
Zeller,  Predigten  (Lpz.  1709, 8vo) ;  Marperger,  A  udegung 
(Ntlrnb.  1710,  4to) ;  Oporinus,  LiberaOo  (Getting.  1741, 
4to) ;  Freylmghausen,  Erld&rung  (Halle,  1741,  8vo) ; 
Steinhofer,  ErklSrung  (Tubuig,  1762,  Hamb.  1848,  8vo) ; 
Carpzov,  Scholia  (Hehnstadt,  1773, 4to) ;  Semler,  Para-- 
phrasis  (Riga,  1792,  12mo) ;  Hesselgren,  Prolegomena 
(Upsala,  1800,  8vo);  Weber,  De  authentia,  etc  (Halle, 
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1828,  4to);  Rickli,  ErTd&rmg  (Lu2. 1828,  8vo);  Kerce, 
Sermons  (Lond.  1835, 2  vol*.  8vo) ;  Johannaen,  PredigUn 
(Alton.  1838,  8vo);  Pateraon,  Commemtary  (Lond.  1842, 
ISmo) ;  Thomas,  AVuda,  etc  (Gen.  1849,  870) ;  ♦Nean- 
der,  Erlauterung  (BcrL  1861, 8vo ;  tr.  into  EngL  by  Mrs. 
Oiiant,  N.  Y.  1852, 12mo);  Erdnuuin,  AiyumaUumj  etc. 
(BeroL  1855,  8vo) ;  Gnham,  CommaUary  (Lond.  1857, 
12mo);  Myrberg,  Commentarhu  (Upsala,  1850,  8vo); 
Handcock,  Exposition  (Edinburgh,  1861, 8yo);  Candliah, 
Lectures  (Edinburgh,  1866, 8vo)  ?  Haupt,  Einlntung^  etc. 
(Colb.  1869,  8vo).     See  Epistlbs  (Catholic). 

JOHN,  SECOND  and  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF. 
The  title  catholic  does  not  property  belong  to  the  2d 
and  3d  Epistles.  It  became  attached  to  them,  although 
addressed  to  individuals,  because  they  were  ojf  too  litUe 
importance  to  be,  classed  by  themselves,  and,  so  far  as 
doctrine  went,  were  regarded  as  appendices  to  the  1st 
Epistle. 

L  Authorship, — 1.  The  external  evidence  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  two  Epistles  is  less  copious  and  deci- 
sive than  that  for  the  1st  Epistle.  They  are  not  in  the 
Peshito  version,  which  shows  that  at  the  time  it  was  ex- 
ecuted they  were  not  recognised  by  the  Syrian  church- 
es ;  and  Eusebius  places  them  among  the  dvrikiySfuva 
{II,  E,  iii,  25).  See  ANrrLBOOMENA.  The  11th  verse 
of  the  2d  Epistle,  however,  is  quoted  by  Irennus  {Hcsr. 
i>  16, 3)  as  a  saying  of  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
meaning  thereby,  without  doubt,  the  apostle.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii),  in  referring  to  John's  1st  Epis- 
tle, uses  the  words  ^luiawviQ  iv  ry  fKi^oin  iirurToXj, 
which  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  at  least  two 
Epistles  of  John ;  there  Is  extant,  in  a  Latin  translation, 
a  commentary  by  him  on  the  2d  Epistle ;  and,  as  Euse- 
bius and  Photlus  both  attest  that  he  vrrote  commenta- 
ries on  all  the  seven  catholic  Epistles,  it  would  appear 
that  he  must  have  known  and  acknowledged  the  8d 
also.  If  the  Adumbrationes  are  Clement's,  he  bears  di- 
rect testimony  to  the  2d  Epbtle  {Adumbr,  p.  1011,  edit. 
Potter).  Origen  speaks  of  the  apostle  John  having 
left  a  2d  and  3d  Epistle,  which,  however,  he  adds,  all  did 
not  accept  as  genuine  {In  Joan,  ap.  Eusebius,  vi,  25). 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ibid,  vii,  25)  recognises  them 
as  productions  of  the  same  John  who  wrote  the  Crospel 
and  the  1st  Epistle,  and  so  do  all  the  later  Alexandrian 
writers.  Eusebius  himself  elsewhere  refers  to  them 
{Dem,  Ecang.  iii,  5)  without  hesitation  as  John's;  and  in 
the  synod  held  at  Carthage  (A.D.  256),  Aurelius,  bishop 
of  Chullabi,  confirmed  his  vote  by  citing  2  John  10  sq. 
as  the  language  of  the  apostle  John  (Cyprian,  Opp,  ii, 
120,  ed.  OberthUr).  Ephrem  Syrus  speaks  of  them  in 
the  same  way  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  are  almost  universally  received.  A  homily, 
wrongly  attributed  to  St  ChT3rsostom,  declares  them  un- 
canonicaL  In  the  MurcUori  Frc^ment,  which,  however, 
in  the  part  relating  to  the  Epistles  of  John,  is  somewhat 
confused  or  apparently  vitiated,  there  are  at  least  two 
Epistles  of  John  recognised,  for  the  author  uses  the  plu- 
ral in  mentioning  John's  Epistles.  In  all  the  later  cat- 
alogues, with  the  exception  of  the  Iambics  ad  Sekucum, 
they  are  inserted  with  the  other  canonical  books  of  the 
N.  T.  There  is  thus  a  solid  body  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles.  That  they  were 
not  universally  known  and  received  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  character  as  private  letters  to  in- 
dividuals, which  would  naturally  be  longer  in  coming 
under  general  recognition  than  such  as  were  addressed 
to  churches  or  the  Christians  of  a  district 

The  only  antagonistic  testimony  which  has  reached  us 
from  antiquity  is  that  of  Jerome,  who  says  {De  vir,  lUvst, 
ix,  18)  that  both  epistles  were  commonly  reputed  to  be 
the  production,  not  of  John  the  apostle,  but  of  John  the 
presbyter,  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Eusebius  (iii, 
25)  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  the  evangelist  or  of  another  John.  On  this  it 
may  be  observed,  1.  That  the  statement  of  Jerome  is 
certainly  not  true  in  its  full  extent,  for  there  is  evidence 
enough  that  both  in  his  own  dme  and  before,  as  well  as 


after  it,  the  general  belief,  both  in  the  Latin  aod  tk 
Greek  churches,  was  that  they  were  written  by  Jofat 
the  apostle.  2.  Both  Jerome*and  Euaelnns  oooour  ia  «• 
testing  that  all  ascribed  these  Epistles  cither  to  Job 
the  a^Mtle  or  John  the  pre8b}'ter  as  tlieir  aathoCfViudk 
may  be  accepted  as  convincing  evidence  that  they  m 
not  forgeries  of  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  apoatk 
3.  The  question  being  l>etween  John  the  apostle  nil 
John  the  presbyter,  we  may,  without  laymg  ttnm  os 
the  ftct  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  is,  to  sijr  tl^ 
least,  involved  in  doubt  [see  John  thb  PBESsms], 
call  attention  to  the  oonsidenition  that,  whilst  Uie  uecf 
the  exproBsioB  6  icptofii/rtpo^  by  the  writer  of  the  3d 
Epistle  may  have  given  rise  to  the  iep<»t  which  ieaut 
and  Eusebius  attest,  tlwre  lies  in  this  a  stiong  erideooe 
that  the  writer  was  John  the  apostle,  and  not  Jobn  tbe 
presbyter ;  for  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  fonaer,  wm- 
ing  in  his  old  age,  should  employ  the  torn  Tpko^mtpoi 
to  express  this  fact  just  as  Paul  does  (Phikm.  9),  asd  m 
Peter  does  (1  Epist  v,  1) ,  whereas  it  is-incredifak  thit  tbe 
latter,  yrith  whom  presbyter  was  a  title  d*  office,  sbookL 
in  writing  a  letter  to  an  individual,  designate  hinedf 
thus,  inasmuch  as,  the  ofllce  being  common  to  hia  vitli 
many  othos,  the  title,  in  the  absence  of  bis  nsBe,m 
no  designation  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fset  thu 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  members  of  the  rptsfiiB- 
rripiop  in  the  primitive  churches  ever  reoeired  r9»* 
l^vTepog  as  a  title,  any  more  than  the  memben  ai  tbe 
Church,  though  collectively  ol  uytoi.  and  ot  o^fXfoi.  re- 
ceived mdividually  ^oc  or  d^cX^oc  •&  a  ^&  (ne  be- 
low). On  these  grounds  there  seems  to  be  no  ressoofiv 
attaching  much  importance  to  the  opinion  or  tn^M 
reported  by  Jerome,  though  it  has  been  adopted  by  £»- 
mus,  Grotius,  Credner,  Jachmann  (Comm,  Hk  d.  KM. 
Br,\  and  more  recently  by  Ebrard  (Ol8hausen,0fl««* 
vi,4,  E.T.vol.x,andinHerw)g,£ieyc.vi,736).  Ahu 
writer  (WUlichen,  Der  geschicktliche  Charakfer  da  Et. 
Joh,  Elberf.  1869)  holds  that  the  2d  and  8d  EpHtksse 
the  production  of  disciples  of  John  the  apostle. 

2.  If  the  external  testimon  jr  is  not  as  decisire  e  ve 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  pecnliariy  itivi^ 
Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  thirteen  venes  iHiidi 
compose  the  2d  Epistle,  eight  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  1^ 
Epistle.  Either,  then,  the  2d  Epistle  proceeded  60a 
the  same  author  as  the  1st,  or  from  a  conscioas  fi^ 
cator  who  desired  to  pass  off  something  of  his  ovb  « 
the  production  of  the  apostle ;  but,  if  the  latter  altena- 
tive  had  been  true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  tf- 
suredly  have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  e^otde  in- 
stead of  merely  designating  himaelf  as  John  tht  dier, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  whicb  it 
would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular.  The  titk 
and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong  argnmeBtssguo* 
a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would  account  for  its  doo- 
nniversal  reception  in  early  times ;  and  if  not  the  "vvk 
of  a  fkbricator,  it  must,  from  style,  diction,  and  tone  » 
thought,  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  1st  £pf*k, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Gospel  The  privste  mmk 
of  their  contents  removes  also  the  suspicion  thsl  tbey 
could  have  been  forged,  since  it  would  be  diflScuh  U) 
discover  any  purpose  which  coold  have  led  to  sndi « 
forgery. 

The  reason  why  John  designates  himself  as  ^tf^ 
Ttpoc  rather  than  iwotrroXo^  (2  Epist.  1 ;  8  Epist  D  0 
no  doubt  ^e  same  as  that  which  made  Peter  dcflf^ 
himself  by  the  same  title  (1  Pet.  v,  1),  and  which  ctawd 
James  and  Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  thv 
''the  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Loid  Jesus  Ctoi*' 
(James  i,  1), "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bwito 
of  James"  (Jude  1).  Paul  had  a  special  ol:^  in  de- 
claring himself  an  apostle.  Those  who  belonged  to  tte 
original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity  imposed  t^ 
them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  indiftff«e 
whether  they  employed  the  name  of  apostle,  like  Pw* 
(1  Pet  i,  1 ;  2  Pet  i,  1),  or  adopted  an  appellatioo  wbkl 
they  shared  with  others^Uko  John,  and  James^  sod  Jaie. 

SeeELDEB. 
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n.  The  teeond  Epistle  is  addrened  to  one  whom  the 
writer  cftUfl  jcXam)  Kvpia,  This  has  been  differently 
understood.  By  sonoe  it  has  been  regarded  as  design 
Dating  the  Church  collectively,  by  others  as  designating 
a  particular  congregation,  and  by  others  as  denoting  an 
individoaL  This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Chorch 
(Jerome),  nor  a  particolar  chorch  (Cassiodoms),  nor  the 
elect  Ohiurch  which  comes  together  on  Simdays  (Micha- 
dis),  nor  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Whiston),  nor  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  These  opinions  are 
rendered  improbaUe  partly  by  the  reference  in  verse  11 
to  the  ehUdrtn,  and  in  verse  18  to  the  tiiter  of  the  party 
sddiessed,  partly  by  the  want  of  any  authority  for  such 
a  nsige  of  the  term  Kvp'ia  as  would  thus  be  imputed  to 
the  apostle.  By  those  who  understand  this  of  an  indi- 
Tidual  there  are  three  rendermgs :  according  to  one  in- 
terpretation she  is  ''the  lady  Electa  f  to  another,  *' the 
ckct  Kyria  ;**  to  a  third,  ^  the  elect  lady."  The  first  in- 
terpretation is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (if  the 
pasBsge  above  referred  to  in  the  Adumbratkmts  be  his), 
Wet8tein,Grotiu8,Middleton;  the  second  is  that  of  Ben- 
son, Car(»ov,  Schleusner,  Heomann,  Bengel,  RoeemnUl- 
ler,  De  Wetto,  Lttcke,  Neander,  Davidson ;  the  third  is 
the  rendering  of  the  English  vernon.  Mill,  Wall,  Wolf, 
Le  Qerc,  Lmdner,  Beza,  Eichhom,  Newcome,  Wakefield, 
Hacknight.  For  the  rendering  ^  the  lady  Electa**  to  be 
right,  the  word  Kvpiq.  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modem 
Greek)  the  word  icXirrn,  not  followed  it;  and, further, 
the  last  verse  of  the  Epistle,  in  which  her  sister  is  also 
spoken  of  as  iKkiierii,  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesisi  The 
tendering  **  the  elect  lady"  is  probably  wrong,  because 
there  is  no  article  before  the  adjective  iKkticrg,  It  re- 
mains that  the  rendering  ^  the  elect  Kyria"  is  probably 
right,  though  here  too  we  should  have  expected  the  ar- 
tide— as,  indeed,  we  should  under  any  of  the  three  ren- 
derings (though  the  rendering  ''an  elect  ladj"  is  not 
demanded;  see  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  voL  v,  prolegg.).  The 
choice,  therefore,  being  between  the  hut  two  of  these 
renderings,  two  drcnmstances  seem  to  be  decisive  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former :  Kyria  occurs  elsewhere  as  a  proper 
name  [see  Ctria]  ;  and  that  iKktmii  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  usual  signification  is  rendered  probaUe  by  its  being 
applied  in  verse  13  to  the  sister  of  the  party  addressed. 
See  Electa.  * 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle  the  apostle  was 
with  the  sister  of  the  lady  addressed,  but  expresses  a 
hope  ere  long  to  see  the  latter,  and  converse  with  her 
on  matters  of  which  he  could  not  then  write.  From 
this  we  may  infer  either  that  the  apostle  was  at  the 
time  on  a  journey  from  which  he  expected  ere  long  to 
Ktum,  or  that  the  lady  in  question  resided  not  very  far 
fiom  his  usual  residence,  and  that  he  intended  soon  to 
pty  her  a  visit.  Adopting  the  latter  h3rpothe8i8  as  the 
more  probable,  and  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the 
apostle's  styling  himself  vptcfSvTipoct  we  may  infer 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  at  a  late  period  of  the 
ipostle'slife. 

The  object  of  the  apostle  in  writing  the  2d  Epistle 
was  to  warn  the  lady  to  whom  he  wrote  against  abc^ing 
the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Basilides  and  his  foUow- 
cn,  by  perhaps  an  undue  kindness  displayed  by  her  to- 
wards the  preachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  Ailer  the  in- 
txodoctory  salntation,  the  apostle  at  once  urges  on  his 
c^nesp<mdent  the  great  princi]^  of  love,  which  with 
him  (as  we  have  before  seen)  means  right  affection 
*pringipg  from  right  faith,  and  issuing  in  right  conduct. 
The  imn^^iate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
lore  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  because  the 
latter,  being  incompatible  with  right  faith,  is  destructive 
^  the  producing  cause  of  love,  and  therefore  of  love 
Itself.  This  is  the  secret  of  John's  strong  denunciation 
of  the  "deceiver,"  whom  he  designates  as  "Antichrist" 
I^^ve  is  with  him  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  love 
c«n  spring  only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief,  there- 
fore, destroys  love,  and  with  It  Christianity.  Therefore 
**7s  he,  **  If  there  oome  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 


him  God  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is 
partaker  of  his  evil  deeds"  (2  Epbt  10, 11). 

IIL  The  third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Caius,  a  Chris- 
tian brother  noted  for  his  hospitality  to  the  saints. 
Whether  this  be  one  of  those  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T.  by  this  name  is  uncertain ;  he  may  have  been 
the  same  mentioned  Acts  xix,  28.  See  Gaius.  The 
apostle  writes  for  the  purpose  of  commending  to  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Caius  some  Christians  who 
were  strangers  in  the  place  where  he  lived.  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  Christians  carried  this  letter  with  them 
to  Caius  as  their  introduction.  It  would  appear  that 
the  object  of  the  tiavellen  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  without  money  and  without  price  (3  Epist. 
7).  The  apostle  had  already  written  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  the  place  {lypwi^ay  ver.  9,  not "  scrip- 
sissem,"  as  the  Vulg.),  but  they,  at  the  instigation  of 
Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary  breth- 
ren, and  therefore  the  apostle  now  conunends  them  to 
the  care  of  a  layman.  It  is  probable  that  Diotrephes 
was  a  leading  presbyter  who  held  Judaizing  views,  and 
would  not  give  assistance  to  men  who  were  going  about 
with  the  purpose  of  preaching  solely  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  apostle  intimates  the  probability  of  his  soon  per- 
sonally visiting  the  church,  when  he  would  deal  with 
Diotrephes  for  his  misconduct,  and  would  communicate 
to  Caius  many  things  of  which  he  could  not  then  write. 
In  the  mean  time  he  exhorts  him  to  follow  that  which 
is  good,  commends  one  Demetrius,  and  concludes  with 
benediction  and  salutetion.  Whether  this  Demetrius 
(ver.  12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, whose  example  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of  com- 
mendation in  contradistincticm  to  that  of  Diotrephes,  or 
whether  he  was  one  of  the  strangers  who  bore  the  letter, 
we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 

From  their  general  similarity,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  two  epistles  were  written  shortly  after  the  Ist  Epis- 
tle firom  EphesuB.  They  both  apfdy  to  individual  cases 
of  conduct  the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in 
their  fulness  in  the  Ist  Epistle. — Kitto;  Smith. 

rV.  Commeniaries, — The  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  on  the  whole  of  both  the  latter  epistles  exclusive- 
ly, in  addition  to  those  noticed  above :  Jones,  Commen' 
tary  [including  Philem.  ete.]  (Lond.  1686,  fol.) ;  Smith, 
Ea^tosUion  [on  2d  Epistle]  (Lond.  1663, 4to) ;  SonnUg, 
Hyponwemata^  (Altorf,  1697, 8vo) ;  Feustking,  Comtn^n- 
taruu  (Vitemb.  1707,  foL) ;  Verpoorten,  ExercUatume$ 
(Gedan.  1741, 4to) ;  Heumann,  Comrnefttar  [on  3d  Epist] 
(Hehnst.  1778, 8vo) ;  MUller,Comm^aruw  [on  2d  Epist.] 
(SchleiE,  1788, 4to) ;  Soromel,  Igagoge  (Lond.  1798, 4to)  $ 
Rambonnet,  Specimen,  etc  [on  2d  Epistle]  (Tr.  ad  £h* 
1818,  8vo);  Gachon,  Authenaiciti,  etc  (Montoub.  1851, 
8vo) ;  Cox,  Private  Letters  of  Sis,  Pond  and  John  (L(md. 
1867, 8vo).    See  Commentary. 

JOHN,  REVELATION  OF.    See  Revelation. 

John  the  Baptist  (^'Itoavtnjc  o  Pairrurni^y  or  simply 
^lioawfiQ,  when  the  reference  is  clear,  as  in  Matt,  iii,  4 ; 
iv,12;  Im!L  Joannes  [Tacitus, //m^.  v,  12] ;  Heb.  lanT^, 
denoting  ^oee,  or  favor  [see  Simonis,i>x.  JV.  7".  p.513]). 
In  the  Church  John  commonly  bears  the  honorable  title 
of  "  forerunner  of  the  Lord" — antecursor  et  preparator 
viarum  Domini  (TertuU.  adte.  Marc,  iv,  88) ;  in  Greek, 
wpodpofioc,  xpo&yyi\oQ  Kvpiov,  The  accounts  of  him 
which  the  Gospels  present  are  fragmentary  and  imper- 
fect; they  involve,  too,  somd  diiSculties  which  the 
learned  have  found  it  hard  to  remove;  yet  enough  is 
given  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  lofty  character, 
and  that  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Christianity 
was  one  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  according  to  our 
Lord's  own  testimony,  he  was  a  more  honored  character 
and  distinguished  saint  than  any  prophet  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  (Luke  vii,  28).    See  Prophet. 

1.  John  was  of  the  priestly  race  by  both  parents,  for 
his  £ither  Zacharias  was  himself  a  priest  of  the  couree 
of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10),  offering  incense 
at  the  very  time  when  a'bon  was  promised  to  him ;  and 
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Elizabeth  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i,  6), 
the  latter  "  a  cousin"  (ovyycv^C)  relative)  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  whose  senior  John  was  by  a  period  of 
MX  months  (Luke  i).     Both  parents,  too,  were  devout 
persons,  walking  in  the  commandments  of  Grod,  and 
waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  Israel    The 
divine  mission  of  John  was  the  subject  of  prophecy 
many  centuries  before  his  birth,  for  Blatthew  (iii,  3) 
telU  us  that  it  was  John  who  was  prefigured  by  Isaiah 
as  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight"  (Isa. 
xl,  3),  while  by  the  prophet  Malachi  the  Spirit  announ- 
ces more  definitely, "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me"  (iii,  1).     His 
birth— a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinary  biws  of  na- 
ture, but  through  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Al- 
mighty power— was  foretold  by  an  angel  sent  from  God, 
who  announced  it  as  an  occasion  of  joy  and  gladness  to 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  assigned  to  him  the  name 
of  John,  to  signify  either  that  he  was  to  be  bom  of  God's 
especial  favor,  or,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  grace.     The  angel  Gabriel,  moreover,  pro- 
claimed the  character  and  oflSce  of  this  wonderful  child 
even  before  his  conception,  foretelling  that  he  would  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
existence,  and  appear  as  the  great  reformer  of  his  coim- 
trymen — another  Elijah  in  the  boldness  with  which  he 
would  speak  truth  and  rebuke  vice — but,  above  all,  as 
the  chosen  forerunner  and  herald  of  the  long-expected 
Messiah.     These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  the  son  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the  aged 
Zacharias,  and,  when  he  sought  some  assurance  of  the 
certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God  gave  it  to  him 
in  a  judgment — the  privation  of  speech — until  the  event 
foretold  should  happen— a  judgment  intended  to  serve 
at  once  as  a  token  of  God*s  truth  and  a  rebuke  of  his 
own  incredulity.     And  now  the  Lord's  gracious  promise 
tarried  noL     Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into 
the  hill-country,  whither  she  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  who  was  herself  the  ob- 
ject and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure  great- 
er and  more  mysterious.     The  two  cousins,  who  were 
thus  honored  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel,  came  to- 
gether in  a  remote  city,  and  immediately  God's  pur^ 
pose  was  confirmed  to  them  by  a  miraculous  sign ;  for, 
as  soon  as  Elizabeth  heard  the  salutations  of  Mary,  the 
babe  leaped  in  her  womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it 
were,  even  before  birth,  the  presence  of  his  Lord  (Luke 
i,  43, 44) .    Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary  still 
remained  with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
B.C.  6.    The  exact  spot  where  John  was  bom  is  not  de- 
termined.   The  rabbins  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  824 ;  Witsii 
Miscell,  Sacr.  ii,  889)  fix  on  Hebron,  in  the  hill-country 
of  Judaea ;  Paulns,  Kuinoel,  aiid  Meyer,  after  Beland,  are 
in  favor  of  Jutta, "  a  city  of  Juda."    See  Juttah.    On 
the  eighth  day  the  child  of  promise  was,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xii,  3),  brought  to  the  priest 
for  circumcision,  and,  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was 
the  accustomed  time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of 
the  family  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias,  after  the 
name  of  his  father.     The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John,  a  decision  which  Zacha- 
rias, still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on  a  tablet, 
**  his  name  is  John."     The  judgment  on  his  want  of 
faith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and  the  first  nse 
which  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech  was  to  praise 
Jehovah  for  his  faithfulness  and  mercy  (Luke  i,  64). 
God's  wonderful  interposition  in  the  birth  of  John  had 
impressed  the  minds  of  many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe 
and  expectation  (Luke  iii,  15).     God  was  surely  again 
visiting  his  people.     His  providence,  so  long  hidden, 
seemed  once  more  about  to  manifest  itself.     The  child 
thus  supematurally  bom  must  doubtless  be  commission- 
ed to  perform  some  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people.     Could  it  be  the  Messiah?     Could  it  be 
Elijah  ?    Was  the  era  of  their  old  prophets  about  to  be 


restored?    With  such  grave  thoughts  were  the  min^ 
of  the  people  occupied  as  they  mused  on  the  ereats 
which  had  been  passing  under  their  eyes,  and  said  coe 
to  another,  ^  What  manner  of  child  shidl  this  be  T*  while 
Zacharias  himself,  "*  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  bKfks 
forth  in  a  glorious  strain  of  praise  and  prophecy — a 
strain  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  &ther,  be^ 
fore  speaking  of  his  own  child,  blesses  God  for  remem- 
bering his  covenant  and  promise  in  the  ledemptlm  ani 
salvation  of  his  people  through  him  of  whom  hb  ovn 
son  was  the  prophet  and  forerunner.     A  sin^e  vok 
contains  all  that  we  know  of  John's  histoiy  for  a  tpaa 
of  thirty  years,  the  Whole  period  which  ehipscd  betwees 
his  birth  and  the  commencement  of  his  public  mimstry : 
**  The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  the  spirit,  sad 
was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing  onto  If- 
rael"  (Luke  i,  80).    John,  it  wiD  he  remembered,  was  or- 
dained to  be  a  Nazarite  (see  Numb,  vi,  1-21)  firom  his 
birth)  for  the  words  of  the  angel  were,  **  He  shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  sti^ng  drink"  (Luke  i,  15).     What  ve 
are  to  understand  by  this  brief  annoonoement  is  pnto^ 
bly  this:  the  chosen  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  aiud  her- 
ald of  his  kingdom  was  required  to  for^o  the  oniinaiy 
pleasures  and  indulgences  of  the  worid,  and  lire  a  life 
of  the  strictest  self-denial  in  retirement  and  sf^tn^ 
The  apocryphal  Prolev,  Jac  cb.  xxii,  states  that  Ym 
mother,  in  order  to  rescue  her  son  from  the  nnuder  of 
the  children  at  Bethlehem  which  Herod  commanded, 
fled  with  him  into  the  desert.     She  could  find  do  place 
of  refuge  ^  the  mountain  opened  at  her  request,  and  gan 
the  needed  shelter  in  its  bosom.    Zacharias,  beii^  qmes- 
tioned  by  Herod  as  to  where  his  son  was  to  be  fcnsd, 
and  refusing  to  answer,  was  slain  by  the  tyrant.    At  a 
later  period  Elizabeth  died,  when  angels  took  the  yooih 
under  their  care  (Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocrypk.  p.  117  sq.; 
comp.  Ruhn,  Leben  JesUy  i,  163,  remark  4).     It  was  thos 
that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by  himself  in  the  w^ 
and  thinly-peopled  region  westward  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
called  ^  desert"  in  the  text,  prepared  himself  by  sdfH&- 
cipline,  and  by  constant  communion  with  God,  for  the 
wonderful  ofllce  to  which  he  had  been  divindr  called. 
Here  year  after  year  of  his  stem  probatioD  passed  by, 
till  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  arrived. 
The  very  appe^fhince  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of  its^  a 
lesson  to  his  oountiymen  \  his  dress  was  that  of  the  c£d 
prophets — a  garment  woven  of  camel's  hair  (2  Kinf^s  x, 
8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern  girdle.    His  iood 
was  such  as  the  desert  spontaneously  aflbided — loosts 
(Lev.  xi,  22)  and  wild  honey  (Fsa.  Ixxxi,  16)  from  the 
rock.  (See  Endemann,  De  victu  Jo.  Bapt,  ^et^tM,  17S2 : 
Thadd.  a  St.  Adamo,  De  victu  Joa,  BapL  in  deserto^  Bomu 
1785;  Mttller,  Varia  de  victu  Joa,  Bcqttist,  Bonn,  1839; 
Hackett,  lUuMr,  of  SaipL  p.  96.)     Desert  though  the 
place  is  designated,  the  country  where  he  spent  these 
early  years — the  wild  mountainous  tract  of  Judah,  lying 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  along  whi^  it 
stretches — ^was  not  entirely  d^titute  of  means  for  »fH 
porting  human  existence  (MatL  iii,  1-12;  Mark  \,  1-8; 
Luke  iii,  1-20;  John  x,  28;  Justin  Martyr,  DiaL  nsa 
Tryph,  c  88^.     Josephus,  in  his  Life  (ii,  2),  gives  am 
account  of  one  of  his  instmctois,  Banus,  which  thiowa 
light  on  John's  condition  in  the  desert :  *^  He  lived  is 
the  desert,  and  had  no  other  food  than  what  grew  of  its 
own  accord,  and  bathed  himself  in  cold  water  fireq«e^- 
ly,  both  by  night  and  by  day.     I  imitated  him  in  theie 
things,  and  continued  ¥rith  him  three  years.*    Some 
writers  infer  that  John  was  an  E$9ene ;  so  (ay&.  &  g. 
Taylor,  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  BtSle;  oon^ 
Johnson,  Monkt  before  Christ  (BosL  1870,  l&no),  p.  109 
sq.     But  this  is  denied  by  Renan,  Km  de  Jeau  (13ih  ed. 
Paris,  1867),  p.  101  sq. 

2.  At  length,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  assodsle 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (see  Jarvis,  Ckram.  iMr^i. 
p.  228  sq.,  462  sq.),  or  A.D.  25,  the  long-eedoded  hcnul 
came  forth  to  the  discharge  <^  his  office.  His  supcnart- 
ural  birth,  his  hard  ascetic  life,  his  reputation  for  ex- 
traordinaiy  sanctity,  and  the  generally-pievailii^  ex- 
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pectation  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  appear — 
these  caoses,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous  power,  for 
"John  did  no  miracle'"  (John  x,  41),  were  suiSicient  to 
attract  to  him  a  great  multitude  from  **  every  quarter** 
fMatt.  iii,  5).  Brief  and  startling  was  his  first  exh<»ta- 
tion  to  them—"  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  A  few  scores  of  verses  contain  all  that  is 
recorded  of  John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  re- 
pentance— not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though  exhib- 
itmg  a  marked  contrast  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
of  his  own  time,  was  but  repeating,  with  the  stimulus 
of  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  the  lessons  which  had 
been  again  and  again  impressed  upon  them  by  their 
ancient  prophets  (comp.  Isa.  i,  16, 17 ;  Iv,  7  ^  Jer.  vii,  3-7 ; 
Ezek.  xviii,  19-82,  xxxvi,  25-27,  Joel  ii,  12, 13;  Micah 
ri,  8;  Zechu  i,  3,  4).  But,  while  such  was  his  solenm 
adm<Hiitiou  to  the  multitude  at  large,  he  ad<^ted  to- 
wards the  leading  sects  of  the  Jews  a  severer  tone,  de- 
nouncing Pharisees  and  Sadducees  alike  as  "  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers,"  and  warning  them  of  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing to  external  privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham 
(Luke  iii,  8).  Now,  at  last,  he  warns  them  that  "  the 
txe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,"*  that  formal  right- 
eoomeas  would  be  tolerated  no  longer,  and  that  none 
▼oold  be  acknowledged  for  children  of  Abraham  but 
mch  as  did  the  works  of  Abraham  (comp.  John  viii,  89). 
Such  alarming  declarations  produced  their  effect,  and 
many  of  every  class  pressed  forward  to  confess  their  sins 
and  to  be  baptized. 

What,  then,  was  the  baptism  which  John  adminis- 
tered? See  Washing.  (Comp.  Olshauscn,  Common/,  ad 
loc  Job. ;  Dale,  Johammc  Baptism,  Phila.  1871.)  Not  al- 
together a  new  rite,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to 
baptize  proselytes  to  their  religion ;  not  an  ordinance  in 
itself  conveying  remission  of  sins,  but  rather  a  token  and 
symbol  of  that  repentance  which  was  an  indispensable 
condition  oT  forgiveness  through  him  whom  John  point- 
ed out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  Still  less  did  the  baptism  of  John  impart 
the  grace  of  regeneration — of  a  new  spiritual  life  (Acts 
xix,  3, 4).  This  was  to  be  the  mysterious  effect  of  bap- 
tism "with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  was  to  be  ordained 
by  that  **  mightier  one"  whose  coming  he  proclaimed. 
The  preparatory  baptism  of  John  was  a  visible  sign  to 
the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment  by  them  that 
a  hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a  real  amendment  of 
Hfe  were  necessary  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  be  at  hand. 
Bot  the  fundamental  distinction  between  John's  bap- 
ttan  mito  repentance  and  that  baptism  accompanied 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  af- 
terwards ordained  is  clearly  marked  by  John  himself 
(Matt  iii,  11, 12).  See  Baptism  of  John.  As  a  preach- 
er, John  was  eminently  practical  and  discriminating. 
Self-love  and  covetousness  were  the  prevalent  sins  of 
the  people  at  hu^  on  them,  therefore,  he  enjoined 
charity  and  consideration  for  others.  The  publicans  he 
cautioned  against  extortion,  the  soldiers  against  vio- 
lence and  plunder.  His  answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt, 
to  be  regiurded  as  instances  of  the  appropriate  warning 
and  advice  which  he  addressed  to  every  class.  The 
first  reason  assigned  by  John  for  Entering  on  his  most 
weighty  and  perilous  office  was  announced  in  these 
words:  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  It  was 
his  great  work  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  nation,  so 
that  when  Jesus  himself  came  they  might  be  a  people 
made  ready  for  the  Lord.  What  was  the  exact  idea 
which  John  intended  to  convey  by  the  term  "  kingdom 
of  heaven"  it  is  not  easy,  at  least  in  the  space  before  us, 
to  determine  with  satisfaction.  (See  Richter,  De  munere 
sacro  Jocami  Bapt,  dtvwitut  delegaio,  Lips.  1756.)  We 
feel  ourselves,  however,  justified  in  protesting  against 
the  practice  of  those  who  take  the  >'ulgar  Jewish  notion 
and  ascribe  it  to  John,  while  some  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  our  Lord  himself,  at  the  first,  possessed  any  other. 
Had  we  space  to  develop  the  moral  character  of  John, 


we  could  show  that  this  fine,  stem,  high-minded  teacher 
possessed  many  eminent  qualities ;  but  his  personal  and 
official  modesty  in  keeping,  in  all  circumstances,  in  the 
lower  rank  assigned  him  by  God  must  not  pass  without 
special  mention.  The  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  of 
John  appear  to  have  roused  the  entire  of  the  south  of 
Palestine,  and  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  spot 
where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  baptized  thou- 
sands unto  repentance.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fame 
which  he  had  gained,  that  "people  were  in  expectation, 
and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he 
were  the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii,  15).  Had  he  chosen, 
John  might  without  doubt  have  assumed  to  himself  the 
higher  dffice,  and  risen  to  great  worldly  power;  but  he 
was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  never  failed  to  declare,  in 
the  fullest  and  clearest  manner,  that  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  but  merely  his  harbinger,  and  that  the  solo  work 
he  had  to  do  was  to  usher  in  the  day-spring  from  on 
high.    (See  Beecher,  A(/«  qfJesttSf  voL  i,  ch.  v.) 

The  more  than  prophetic  fame  of  the  Baptist  reached 
the  ears  of  Jesus  in  his  Nazarene  dwelling,  far  distant 
from  the  locality  of  John  (Matt,  ii,  9, 11).  The  nature 
of  the  report— namely,  that  his  divinely-predicted  fore- 
runner had  appeared  in  Judaea— showed  our  Lord  that 
the  time  had  now  come  for  his  being  made  manifest  to 
IsraeL  The  mission  of  the  baptist—  an  extraordinary 
one  for  an  extraordinary  purpose — was  not  limited  to 
those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of  God, 
and  so  forfeited  its  principles;  it  was  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple alike.  This  we  must  infer  from  the  baptism  of  one 
who  had  no  confesaon  to  make,  and  no  sins  to  wash 
away.  Jesus  himself  came  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  to 
be  baptized  of  John,  on  the  special  grotmd  that  it  be- 
came him  '^  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  and,  as  man,  to 
submit  to  the  cust<Hns  and  ordinances  which  were  bind- 
ing upon  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however, 
naturally  at  first  shrank  from  offering  the  symbols  of 
purity  to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  Immediately  on  the 
termination  of  this  symbolical  act,  a  divine  attestation 
was  given  from  the  opened  vault  of  heaven,  declaring 
Jesus  to  be  in  truth  the  long  looked-for  Messiah — "This 
is  my  t>eloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased"  (Matt, 
iii,  17).  The  events  which  are  found  recorded  in  John 
i,  19  sq.  seem  to  have  happened  after  the  baptism  of  Je- 
sus by  John.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Here  a  difiicult  question  arises — How  is  John's  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  his  presenting 
himself  for  baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  as- 
sertion that  he  knew  him  not  save  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  which  took  place  after  his  bap- 
tism? It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  two  cousins 
did  not  personally  recognise  each  other,  from  their  close 
relationship,  and  the  account  which  John  could  not  have 
failed  to  receive  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  attend- 
ing Jesus's  birth ;  hence  his  general  deference  at  that 
time,  but  his  explicit  testimony  subsequently  (see  Kui- 
ndl,  Alford,  Comment,  on  Matt  iii,  14).  The  supposition 
that  John  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Jesus  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question  (see  LUcke,  Comment,  on 
John  i,  31).  Yet  it  must  be  bom%  in  mind  that  their 
places  of  residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
country,  with  but  little  means  of  communication  be- 
tween them.  Perhaps,  too,  John's  special  destination 
and  mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist  had 
not  often  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  concert  or 
collusion  between  them.  John,  however,  must  assured- 
ly have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  Christ's  manifests-  ^ 
tion  to  Israel,  and  so  a  word  or  sign  would  have  sufficed 
to  reveal  to  him  the  person  and  presence  of  our  Lord, 
though  we  may  well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made 
known  by  a  direct  communication  from  God,  as  in  the 
case  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii,  26 ;  comp.  Jackson  on  the  Creeds 
Workgf  Oxf.  ed.  vi,  404).  At  all  events,  it  is  wholly  in- 
conceivable that  John  should  have  been  permitted  to 
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baptize  the  Son  of  God  vrithout  being  enabled  to  distin- 
guish him  from  any  of  the  ordinary  multitude.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  jcayw  oi/K 
i^SBiv  avTov  would  seem  to  be  as  follows :  And  I,  even  I, 
though  standing  in  so  near  a  relation  to  him,  both  per- 
sonally and  ministerially,  had  no  assured  knowledge  of 
him  as  the  Messiah,  I  did  not  know  him,  and  I  had 
not  authority  to  proclaim  him  as  such  till  I  saw  the  pre- 
dicted sign  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John  had  no  means  of 
knowing  by  previous  announcement  whether  this  won- 
derful acknowledgment  of  the  divine  Son  would  be 
vouchsafed  to  his  forerunner  at  his  baptism  or  at  any 
other  time  (see  Dr.  Mill's  IlisL  Character  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospelf  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him).  See  Bap- 
tism OF  Jesus. 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  more  especial  office 
ceased.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom.  The 
function  of  the  herald  was  discharged.  It  was  this  that 
John  had  with  singular  humility  and  self-renunciation 
announced  beforehand :  ^  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease."  It  seems  but  natural  to  think,  therefore, 
when  their  hitherto  relative  position  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  John  would  forthwith  lay  down  his  office  of 
harbinger,  which,  now  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
himself  had  appeared,  was  entirely  fulfilled  and  termi- 
nated. Such  a  step  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken. 
From  incidental  notices  we  learn  that  John  and  his  dis- 
ciples continued  to  baptize  some  time  after  our  Lord  en- 
tered upon  his  ministry  (see  John  iii,  28;  iv,  1).  We 
gather  also  that  John  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt,  ix,  14; 
Luke  V,  38)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi,  1).  In  short,  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  seems  to  imply  that  the  Baptbt 
Church  continued  side  by  side  with  the  Messianic 
(Matt,  xi,  8 ;  Luke  vii,  19;  John  xiv,  25),  and  remained 
long  after  John's  execution  (Acts  xix,  8).  Indeed,  a 
sect  which  bears  the  name  of  "  John's  disciples"  exists 
to  the  present  day  in  the  East,  whose  sacred  books  are 
said  to  be  pervaded  by  a  Gnostic  leaven.  (See  Gese- 
nius,  in  theAUgem,  Liieraturzeitungy  1817,  No.  48,  p.  878, 
and  in  the  ffcdL  Encydop.^  probeheft,  p.  95  sq. ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Les  Nazorkems  apelles  Zabiens  et  Chrkiens  de  St, 
Jean,  secte  Gnosiique,  Strasb.  1840;  also  Blarkey,  in  the 
BibL  Hag,  i  v,  355  sq. ;  Schaff,  A  post.  Hist,  p.  279  sq.) .  See 
JoiiN,  St.,  Christians  of.  They  are  hostile  alike  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  their  John  and  Jesus  are 
altogether  diflferent  from  the  characters  bearing  these 
names  in  our  evangelists.  Still,  though  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  John  did  not  lay  down  his  of- 
fice, we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  New  Testament  estab- 
lishes this  alleged  fact.  John  may  have  ceased  to  exe- 
cute his  own  peculiar  work  as  the  forerunner,  but  may 
justifiably  have  continued  to  bear  his  most  important 
testimony  to  the  Messiahship  of  Christ ;  or  he  may  even 
have  altogether  given  up  the  duties  of  active  life  some 
time,  at  least,  before  his  death ;  and  yet  his  disciples, 
both  before  and  after  that  event,  may  have  maintained 
their  individuality  as  a  religions  communion.  Nor  will 
the  student  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  who  knows  how  grossly  a  teacher  far  greater 
than  John  was,  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  cruci- 
fixion, misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  think  it  im- 
possible that  some  misconception  or  some  sinister  motive 
may  have  had  weight  in  preventing  the  Baptist  Church 
from  dissolving  and  passing  into  that  of  Christ  (See 
Weber,  J,  d,  Tdufer  wtd  die  Parteien  seiner  Zeit,  Gotha, 
1870.)  It  was,  not  improbably,  with  a  view  to  remove 
some  error  of  this  kind  that  John  sent  the  embassy  of 
his  disciples  to  Jesus  which  is  recorded  in  Matt,  xi,  8 ; 
Luke  vii,  19.  The  spiritual  course  which  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  were  more  and  more  taking,  and  the  apparent 
failure,  or  at  least  uneasy  postponement  of  the  promised 
kingdom  in  the  popular  sense,  especially  after  their  es- 
teemed master  lay  in  prison,  and  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  Ufe,  may  well  have  led  John's  disciples 
to  doubt  if  Jesus  were  in  truth  the  expected  Messiah ; 


but  no  intimation  is  found  in  the  record  that  Jatm  n- 
quired  evidence  to  give  him  satisfaction.  (See  befev.) 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  John  stUl  oontinoed 
to  present  himself  to  his  countrymen  in  the  capadty  erf 
witness  to  Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  tertunoay  t» 
him  at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Betb- 
abara,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  confidenth-, 
indeed,  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom  be 
had  seen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a  dove,  that  two  ^ 
his  own  disciples,  Andrew,  and  probably  Jctfan,  baoi; 
convinced  by  his  testimony,  followed  Jesus  as  the  true 
Messiah. 

8.  But  shortly  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  John's  public  ministry  was  bconglrt  to  a 
close.  He  had,  at  the  beginning  of  it,  eondenmed  d» 
hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadda- 
oees,  and  he  had  now  occasion  to  denounce  the  lust  of  a 
king.  In  daring  disregard  of  the  divine  laws,  Hcnd 
AnUpas  had  taken  to  himsdf  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Philip;  and  when  John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  wdi 
as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii,  19),  Herod  cast  him  into  pris- 
on. Joeephus,  however,  assigns  a  sonoewhat  diffiB«tf 
cause  for  Herod's  act  fh>m  that  given  in  the  Go«peb: 
**  Now  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  dcstractka 
of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that  venr  joadf , 
as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did  against  John  that  waa 
called  the  Baptist;  for  Herod  slew  him,  althofogh  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  excRaie 
virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness  one  towards  another 
and  piety  towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptiso. 
Now  when  others  came  in  crowds  about  him — fas  ther 

• 

were  greatly  moved  by  hearing  his  words — Herod,  wt* 
feared  lest  the  great  influence  John  had  over  the  pecffe 
might  put  it  into  Ms  power  and  inclination  to  raise  a  le- 
bellion  (for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  anything  he  sbcoU 
advise),  thought  it  best,  by  putting  him  to  death,  t« 
prevent  any  mischief  he  might  cause,  and  not  biii^ 
himself  into  difficulties  by  sparing  a  man  who  might 
make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be  too  late.  Acs 
cordingly  he  was  sent  a  prisoner,  out  of  IlerodV  sacpi- 
cious  temper,  to  Machiems,  the  castle  I  bef<Mre  mentuD- 
ed,  and  was  there  put  to  death"  (.4  n^  x  viii,  5, 2).  There 
is  no  contrariety  between  this  account  and  that  w^h 
is  given  in  the  New  Testament  (See  Lamy,  Diss.  4e 
vinculis  Jocu  Bapt, ;  Van  Til,  De  Joa,  Bapt,  imeutwa- 
tionefictUia  fferodiana  vinctda  aniecedenie,  L.  R  171(V.^ 
Both  may  be  true :  John  was  eondenmed  in  tht  mind 
of  Herod  on  political  grounds,  as  endangering  his  posi- 
tion, and  executed  on  private  and  ostensible  grounds,  m 
order  to  gratify  a  malicious  but  poweifol  woman.  The 
scriptural  reason  was  but  the  pretext  for  canying  into 
effect  the  determination  of  Herod's  cabinet.  That  the 
fear  of  Herod  was  not  without  some  ground  may  be 
seen  in  the  popularity  which  John  had  gained  (Ma^ 
xi,  82 ;  see  Lardner,  Works,  vi,  483). 

The  castle  of  Machaerus,  where  John  was  impneooed 
and  beheaded,  was  a  fortress  lying  on  the  soothen  ex- 
tremity of  Penea,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  A^halzkes. 
between  the  dominions  of  Herod  and  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petrea,  and  at  the  time  of  our  history  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  the  former  (Lardner,  vi,  483).  It  va» 
here  that  the  above-mentioned  reports  reached  him  cf 
the  miracles  which  our  Lord  was  working  in  Jndaaa— 
miracles  which,  doubtless,  were  to  John's  mind  but  th« 
confirmation  of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if  Christ's 
kingdom  were  indeed  established,  it  was  the  dnty  of 
John's  own  disciples,  no  less  than  of  all  others,  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  They,  however,  would  natoralhr  cfing  ta 
their  own  master,  and  be  slow  to  transfer  their  allegiasce 
to  another.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  overcome  tb«r 
scruples,  John  sent  two  of  them  to  Jesus  himself  to  mk 
the  question,  "Art  thou  he  that  should  come?**  Tbrr 
were  answered  not  by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  mirades 
wrought  before  their  eyes— the  very  mirades  whick 
prophecy  had  specified  as  the  disringuishing  credenti^ 
of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xxxv,  5;  Ixi,  1) ;  and  while  Je$os 
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bade  the  two  meaeengers  cany  back  to  John  as  his  only 
answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  he 
*  took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who  surrounded 
him  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist  himself  wlk 
shakai  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  own  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  character.    Well  might  they  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  witnesses  that  the  stem  prophet  of  the  wil- 
derness was  no  waverer,  bending  to  every  breeze,  like 
the  reeds  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.    Proof  abundant  had 
they  that  John  was  no  worldling,  with  a  heart  set  upon 
rich  clothing  and  dainty  fare — the  luxuries  of  a  king's 
coiut— and  they  must  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  one  so  inured  to  a  life  of  hardness  and  privation 
was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  ordinary  terrors  of 
a  prison.    But  our  Lord  not  only  vindicates  his  fore- 
runner from  any  suspicion  of  inconstancy,  he  goes  on  to 
proclaim  him  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet ;  nay, 
inferior  to  none  bom  of  woman,  though  in  respect  to 
spiritual  privileges  behind  the  least  of  those  who  were 
to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit  and  admitted  into  the  fellowship 
of  Christ's  body  (Matt,  xi,  11).    It  should  be  noted  that 
the  expression  6  Sk  fwcgortpoQ^  k.  r.  X.,  is  understood 
by  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Hilary,  and  some  modem 
commentators  to  mean  Christ  himself,  but  this  inter- 
pretation is  less  agreeirtde  to  the  spint  and  tone  of  our 
Lord's  discourse.    Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that 
John  was,  according  to  the  tme  meaning  of  the  proph- 
ecy, the  Elijali  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii,4). 

The  event,  indeed,  proved  that  John  was  to  Herod 
what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a  prison  was  deemed 
too  light  a  punishment  for  his  bddness  in  asserting 
God's  law  before  the  face  of  a  king  and  a  queen.    Noth- 
ing but  the  death  of  the  Baptist  would  satisfy  the  re- 
sentment of  Herodias.    Though  foiled  once,  she  contin- 
ued to  watch  her  opportunity,  which  at  length  arrived. 
A  court  festival  was  kept  in  honor  of  the  king's  birth- 
day.   Alter  supper  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in 
and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was 
the  king  by  her  grace  that  he  promised  with  an  oath  to 
give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask.    Salome,  prompt- 
ed by  her  abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist    The  promise  had  been  given  in 
the  hearing  of  his  distinguished  guests,  and  so  Herod, 
though  loth  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a 
work,  gave  instructions  to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who 
went  and  executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head 
was  brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
sins  he  h^  denounced.    See  Herodias.    According  to 
the  Scripture  account,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  ob- 
tained the  Baptist's  head  at  the  entertainment,  without 
delay.    How  could  this  be  when  Machierus  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem?    The  feast  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  Machaerus,  which,  besides  being  a  stronghold, 
was  also  a  palace,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  here 
Antipas  appears  to  have  been  spending  some  time  with 
his  paramour  Herodias. 

4.  Thus  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake.  His 
death  seems  to  have  occurred  just  before  the  third  Pass- 
over, in  the  course  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  A.D.  28. 
Uerod  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extraor- 
dinary person,  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  than,  though  a  Sadducee  himself,  and,  as  such, 
a  disbeliever  in  the  resurrection,  he  ascribed  them  to 
John,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  dead. 
See  Herod  Antipas.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  the 
body  of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  ecdeaiastical  history  records  the  honors  which 
successive  generations  paid  to  his  memory.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  with  much  honor,  under  the  name 
of  Jaija  (see  Hottinger,  Historia  OrientalU^  p.  144-149, 
llgnr.  1660 ;  Herbelot,  BibliotJL  Or.  ii,  283  sq.). 

The  brief  history  of  John's  life  is  marked  throughout 
with  the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial,  humility, 
and  holy  courage.  So  great,  indeed,  was  his  abstinence 
that  worldly  men  considered  him  possessed.    "John 


came  neither  eating  nor  drinkifag,  and  they  said  he  hath 
a  devil."  His  humility  was  such  that  he  had  again 
and  again  to  disavow  the  character  and  decline  the 
honors  which  an  admiring  multitude  almost  forced  upon 
him.  To  their  questions  he  answered  plainly  he  was 
not  the  Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  think- 
ing, nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one — a 
voice  merely — the  voice  of  God  calling  his  people  to  re- 
pentance in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  him  whoee 
shoe-latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose.  For  his 
boldness  in  speaking  tmth,  he  went  a  willing  victim  to 
prison  and  to  death]-— Smith ;  Kitto. 

Resembling,  though  John  did,  in  so  many  things  the 
Elijah  of  former  days,  the  exit  of  the  one  fh>m  his  field 
of  labor  was  remarkable  for  its  humiliating  circum- 
stances, as  the  other  for  its  singular  gloiy — the  one  dy- 
ing as  a  felon  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the  other, 
without  tasting  at  all  of  death,  ascending  to  heaven  in 
a  chariot  of  fire.  But  in  John's  case  it  could  not  be 
otherwise;  the  forerunner,  no  more  than  the  disciple, 
could  be  above  his  Master;  and  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  one  must  the  followers  of  Jesus  be  prepared 
for  what  was  going  to  be  accomplished  in  the  other. 
After  John's  death,  and  growing  out  of  it,  a  whole  series 
of  special  actions  and  discourses  were  directed  to  this 
end  by  our  Lord.  The  manner  of  John's  death,  there- 
fore, is  on  no  account  to  be  regarded  as  throwing  a  de- 
preciatory reflection  on  his  position  and  ministry.  He 
was,  as  Christ  himself  testified, "  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
ing light"  (John  V,  85),  and  he  fulfilled  his  arduous 
course  in  a  truly  noble  and  valiant  spirit. — Fairbaim. 

5.  For  the  literature  connected  with  this  subject,  see, 
besides  the  treatises  noticed  above,  Hase,  Leben  Jesu 
(4th  ed.  Leipzig,  1854),  p.  82,  86, 149 ;  Volbeding,  Index 
Progrcmmatumj  p.  20  sq.,  28, 125 ;  Walch,  B^Uoiheca 
TheologiocL,  iii,  402 ;  Witsii  Exerc,  de  Joanne  BapU  (in 
his  MisceQ.  Sacroy  ii,  867) ;  Leopold,  Johannes  der  Tdu- 
fer  (Hannov.  1825);  Usteri,  NachruMm  von  Johannes 
dem  Tau/er  (in  the  Studien  vnd  Krittken,  1829,  iii,  439); 
Von  Bohden,  Johannes  der  T&vfer  (Lubeck,  1888) ;  Ne- 
ander,  Leb,  Jesu  (Hamb.  1837),  p.  49 ;  Keim,  Left.  Jetu,  i, 
469-523 ;  Hausrath,  Lehen  Jtm,  p.  816-840.  The  eccle- 
siastical traditions  touching  John  may  be  found  in  the 
A  eta  Sanct.  iv,  687-846 ;  and,  in  a  <M>mpendious  form,  in 
Tillemont,  Memoires,  i,  82-108,  482-505.  Other  treat- 
ises of  a  more  special  character,  in  addition  to  those 
above  dted,  are :  Hottinger,  Pentcu  dissert.  Bibl.  chro- 
noL  {Tn^.  a.  R.  1723)  p.  143  sq. ;  Deyling,  Observationes 
sacr,  iii,  251  sq. ;  Ammon,  Pr.  de  doctrina  et  morte  Jo. 
Bapt.  (Erlangen,  1809) ;  Rau,  Pr.  de  Joan.  Bapi.  m  rem 
Christ  studOs  (Frkng.  1785),  ii,  4;  Abegg,  Orat.  de  Jo. 
Bapi.  (Heidelb.  1820) ;  Bax,  Specim.  de  Jo.  BapU  (L.  B. 
1821) ;  Stem,  Ud>.  Gesch.  Lehre  u.  Schicksale  Joh.  d.  T. 
(in  Keil's  Analect.  iv,  i,  37  sq.);  We»enberg,  Johannes 
der  VorUtufer  uns.  Herm  (Constanz,  1821) ;  MUller,  Pr. 
de  Jo.  Bapt.  (Hehnst.  1733) ;  Asp,  Obs.  PhiL  hist,  de  Jo. 
Bapt.  (Upsala,  1733);  Lisco,  BiblischeBeitr.iiber  J.  d. 
T&ifer  (Berlin,  1826) ;  Eckhard,  Josephus  de  Jo.  Bapt. 
tesiatus  (Eisen.  1785) ;  Harenberg,  De  cibo  Jo.  BapL  (in 
Otia  Gand.  sacra,  Traj.  ad  R.  1740,  p.  1  sq.) ;  Amnele^ 
Amictus  et  rictus  J.  Bapt.  (UpsaL  1755);  Stollberg,  id. 
(Vitemb.  1678) ;  Carpzov,  De  cultu  Jo. B.AnHquaU  Chr. 
(Rome,  1755) ;  Huth,  Num.  Jo.  B.  Maria  et  discip.  Chr. 
fuerini  haptizali  (Erhingen,  1759);  Blatt,  A  Dissert,  an 
Johis  Message  to  our  Saviour  (London,  1789) ;  Zeigerw 
mann,  Conun.  de  consiL  quo  Jo.  discip.  ad  Jesum  aUegor 
verit  (Nurcmb.  1818) ;  Frank,  Joh.  d.  Tdufer  (Eisleben, 
1841) ;  Kromayer,  De  baptisme  Christi  (Lips.  1680). 

John  ifiGEATfts  (o  AiytdTijc)t  A  presbyter  of  JRged 
(A/yat)  (probably  in  Cilicia,  between  Mopsuestia  and 
Issus).  Photins  calls  him  (CoiL  55)  a  Nestorian,  but 
Fabricius,  with  reason,  supposes  that  he  was  a  Eutych- 
ian.  When  he  flourished  is  not  known ;  he  may  perhaps 
be  consigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century.  Vos- 
sius  places  him  under  Zeno  the  Isaurian,  but  Cave 
thinks  he  was  later.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  (1) 
'£«cXi}9caffrun)  Urropia  (Historia  Ecdesiastica),  in  ten 
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books,  of  which  Photius  had  read  five,  containing  the 
history  of  the  Church  from  the  deposition  of  Nestorius 
at  the  Coandi  of  Ephesus  (the  third  general  council^  A. 
D.  431)  to  the  deposition  of  Petrus  Folio  (A.D.  477), 
who  had  usurped  the  see  of  Antioch  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Zeno.  As  the  Council  of  Ephesos  is  the  point 
at  which  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Socrates  leaves  off, 
it  is  probable  that  the  history  of  John  of  i£g»  com> 
menced,  like  that  of  Evagrius,  at  that  point,  and  conse- 
quently that  these  five  books  were  the  first  five  of  his 
history.  Photius  describes  his  style  as  perspicuous  and 
florid,  and  says  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Diosoo- 
rus  of  Alexandria,  the  successor  of  Cvril,  and  extolled 
the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  449),  generally  branded 
with  the  epithet  »)  Xiy«TrptJc^,  "the  synod  of  robbers," 
while  he  attacked  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  How  late 
a  period  the  history  came  down  to  cannot  be  deter- 
mined : — (2)  A  work  which  Photius  describes  as  Kard 
r^C  ciyiac  rerapnjc  ffvvodov  {A  dvernu  Quartam  SanC' 
tarn  Synodum).  This  must  be  Photius's  description,  not 
the  original  title  of  the  work ;  for,  opposed  as  we  infer 
John  to  have  been  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  he  would  hardly  have  described  it  as  "  the 
fourth  sacred  counciL"  Photius  commends  the  style  in 
which  the  work  was  written.  Fabricius  identifi^  John 
of  iEgse  with  the  Joannes  6  iiaKpiv6fuuoCi  i.  e. "  the 
dissenter,"  cited  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Ac- 
atrrdanc  irvvrofioi  j^mxai  {Bretes  DemoHStrcttiones 
Chronographicai\  given  by  Combefis  (in  his  Ortgenum 
C,  Politinarum  MampvluSj  p.  24, 83),  but  Combefis  him- 
self {Aid,  p.  59)  identifies  this  John  with  John  Mai  alas. 
Whether  John  of  Mgta  is  the  John  6  ^Prirup,  **the 
Rhetorician,"  cited  by  Evagrius  Scholasticus  (Hist,  EccL 
i,  16;  ii,  12;  iii,  10,  etc)  is  doubtful.  Le  Quien  {Ope- 
ra S,  Joatmis  Damasceni,  i,  868,  note)  identifies  them, 
but  Fabricius  thinks  they  were  different  persona.  See 
Photiu^  BibL  Cod.  41,  55;  Fabricius,  BibL  Gr.  vii,  419; 
Cave,  Hitt,  Lit,  i,  466,  ed.  Oxford,  1740-43;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Greek  and  Ronum  Biography ^  ii,  585. 

John  Agricola.    See  Aoricx>la. 

John  Alasco.    See  Lasco. 

John  OF  Alexandria.  See  John  Niciota;  John 
Talaia. 

John  Alexakdrimcs.    See  John  the  Laborious. 

John  THE  Almsgiver  (Johannes  Eleemostna- 
Bius),  one  of  the  best  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Amanthus, 
in  Cyprus,  about  550.  He  had  married  young,  but, 
losing  his  wife,  he  distributed  hb  possessions  among  the 
poor,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  ascetic  practices. 
So  irreproachable  was  his  conduct,  and  so  great  his  rep- 
utation for  piety  and  charity,  that,  on  the  murder  of 
Theodore,  he  was  unanimously  demanded  as  successor 
in  the  patriarchate.  He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
in  A.D.  606.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  quiet; 
not  so  the  last  years,  which  were  marked  by  the  suc- 
cessful invasions  of  Chosroes  II,  king  of  the  Persians, 
during  the  reign  of  Phocas,  into  the  Roman  possessions 
of  the  Orient  (compare  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  ike 
Bojn,  Empire^  ch.  xlvi).  From  all  parts  of  Syria  Chris- 
tians fled  to  Alexandria  to  find  a  protector  in  John,  and 
when  at  last  Jerasalem  also  had  fallen  (A.D.  619),  not 
content  with  feeding  and  clothing  the  refugees  he  found 
right  at  his  own  door,  he  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
Holy  City  to  redeem  Christian  captives  and  prevent  fur- 
ther massacre.  (The  statement  that  at  this  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem "90,000  Christians  were  massacred,  and  that 
principally  by  the  Jews,  who  purchased  them  from  the 
Persians  on  purpose  to  put  them  to  death"  [Neale],  has 
no  better  basis  than  the  inventions  of  prejudiced  monas- 
tics, bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jews.  Comp.  Gr&tz,' 
Gesch,  d,  Juden,  v,  84  sq.,  488  sq.).  In  620,  when  the 
Persians  threatened  Egypt  also,  he  fled  to  his  native 
island,  and  died  there  a  short  time  after  his  arrival 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Oriental  Church  November 
11,  and  in  the  Latin  January  28.    Curiously  enough,  he 


is  also  commemorated  by  the  Jacobites.  It  is  fna  tli 
John  that  the  famous  order  of  the  UoqdtaUerty  in  tk 
first  instance,  derived  its  name.  Gardiner,  bishop  >/ 
Winchester,  ascribed  to  him  the  authorship  oftbe  oek- 
brated  Epittola  ad  Ccesarium,  with  which  moit  Protes- 
tant and  some  Roman  Catholic  critics  credit  Oajv*- 
tom.  Three  biographical  accounts  were  written  of  bia 
(1)  by  Joannes  Moschus  and  Sophronius  (no  kx^u* 
tant) ;  (2)  by  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolia,  in  Ctprei 
(translated,  between  858  and  867,  into  Latin  by  Antso- 
sius  Bibliothecarius,  and  repeat«d]y  primed) ;  foavi  is 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists  (Jan.  28,  ii,  4951: 
(3)  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes  (but  not  trustworthy).  .Sa 
Neale,  Hist,  East,  Ch,  {Alexandria),  ii,  52  sq.;  Wetzex 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  v,  718  sq. ;  Fabridna,  5<i&(L 
Graca,  i,  699,  note  xx ;  viii,  822 ;  x,  262.    (J.  E  W.) 

John  OP  Antioch  (1),  a  prelate  of  the  eailj  Greek 
Church,  distuiguished  for  the  part  he  took  in  tbe  oe& 
troveray  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  floorisbed  in  ik 
first  half  of  the  5th  century,  and  succeeded  Tbeodoos 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  about  A.D.  427.  Y%s^- 
ably  disposed  towards  Nestorins,  who  a  said  to  hire 
been  a  schoolmate  of  his  in  the  nuMiasteiy  of  SlEi^ 
plus,  near  Anrioch,  he  was  forced  to  take  decided  gnod 
agidnst  Cyril  by  the  impolitic  conduct  of  die  boer  a 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.).  Among  tbe  Eatos 
bishops  who  came  with  John  of  Antioch  to  sttodtbe 
council,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader,  and  w«  eetd 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  swayed  them  aH  in  {n« 
of  Nestorius,  when,  on  arriving  at  Epbesoi,  thtr  kn- 
ed  that  the  sessions  had  not  only  commenced,  bat  tits 
Nestorius  had  already  been  actoally  condemned  vitM 
their  sanction.  As  long  as  Irensnis  (q.  v.)  and  Osi&&- 
us  mcceeded  in  maintaining  the  Neetorians  at  the  conn 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  John  proved  foithiol  toba 
course  taken  at  Ephesus;  bat  whoi  he  foucd  tb^CyiB- 
lian  party  gaining  the  upper  hand,  he  alovfy  DCMfiM 
his  position  until  a  recoodliatioD  with  Cyril  foOon^ 
(A.D.  482).  He  now  turned  actually  against  hu  ibinf 
firiend  Nestorius,  and  after  much  trouble  and  oppoatiis. 
which  he  vanquished,  partly  by  persutfion,  paitif  br 
deposing  the  pertinadons,  the  other  Eastern  \s^ 
also — in  provincial  councils  held  at  Antiodi  (AJX43i; 
Anazarbus  (A.D.  488),  and  Tarsus  (AJ).  434)-decbRd 
for  Cyril  and  tbe  decrees  of  the  third  (EcamenKalOw- 
dL  Nay,  it  is  said  that  John  of  Antioch  was  erea  t^ 
man  who  instigated  the  emperor  to  make  tbe  baae^ 
ment  of  Nestorius  perpetual;  no  doubt  actuated  br  i 
desire  to  convince  the  Cyrillians  of  the  tratMaloes  d 
his  conversion.  In  the  cootroversy  with  TbeodoR  ^ 
Mopsuestia  he  took  more  liberal  ground,  dedininj^  « > 
couiicil  held  in  488,  to  condemn  the  writings  and(^ 
ions  of  Theodore;  according  to  Libentos,  he  erca  ip- 
peared  in  his  defence.  John  died  in  441  or  44i  Hek 
spoken  of  by  Gennadiua  {De  Viris  lUattrbs*,  e.  M) « 
possessed  of  great  rhetorical  power.  H«  wntt  (^^ 
'ETrurroXac  (Epistola)  and  'Avafopai  {BdaUm)  n- 
specting  the  Nestorian  controversy  and  the  Ccn^^ 
Ephesus,  of  which  sevotd  are  amtained  in  the  tsk4 
editions  of  the  Concilia  :---Ci)  'OfuXia  {HmiBs),  M 
homily  or  exhortation  delivered  at  Chakedon,  jait 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  to  the  people  of 
with  the  aim  to  animat^^  them  to  continue  steadfct 
their  adherence  to  the  old  Nicene  Confesakn;  i 
ment  of  it  we  have  in  the  Concilia ;— (3)  Utfii  rwr 
oaXtaviTutv  {De  Messaliams),  a  letter  to  NesufiiB> 
merated  by  Photius  (JSsR  Cod  82)  among  the 

and  synodical  papers  against  that  heretical  bod^i 
tained  in  the  history  or  acta  of  the  Council  of  S*^  ^ 
D.88d):— (4)  Contra  eos  qui  ttnataninmpAitai^ 
serunt  adorandum  Christvm  (only  known  to  ns  by" 
nadius ;  probably  the  work  from  which  the  pasESg^ 
taken  with  which  Eulogius  credits  John  of  im 
See  Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog.  ii,  586  iq.: 

mont,  MimoireSj  vol  xiv ;  Mansi,  Concilia,  it,  I2s9 
Neale,  J^tsf.  £a<<.  CA.  (^  fenim^ria),  i,  bk.  ii,  sect  0 


m; 


Hefele,  Concilicngesck,  ii,  178  sq.;  Sdiail^^^- 
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ii,  §  138-140;  Milman,  Laiin  ChrUtianityy  i,  224  sq.; 
Sibbon,  DecL  and  Fall  R&m,  Emp,  cb.  xlvii    (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OP  Antioch  (2),  soniamed  Codonahu,  the 
luccessor  of  Petros  GnapheuB,  or  Folio  (the  Fuller),  after 
lis  deposition,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Aiitioch,  A.D.  447. 
fohn  had  previoosly  been  bishop  of  Apamea;  bat,  af- 
a  holding  the  patriarchate  three  months,  he  was  de> 
)oeed  by  e  synod  of  Eastern  bbhops,  and  succeeded  by 
Stephen.  Theophanes  incorrectly  places  the  appoint- 
nent  of  John  after  Stephen's  death.  Both  John  and 
lis  predecessor  Petros  had  been,  at  the  instigation  of 
icadus  of  Constantinople,  excommunicated  by  the  pope ; 
ret,  after  the  deposition  of  John,  the  same  Acacius  pro- 
nred  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Tyre.  Theopba- 
lefl  incorrectly  ascribes  this  appointment  to  Calendion 
)f  Antioch.  See  Theophanes,  Ckronog,  p.  110,  etc.,  ed. 
?aris  (p.  88,  etc,  ed-  Venice ;  p.  199,  etc.,  ed.  Bonn) ; 
Talesius,  JfoL  ad  Evagrii  H,  ^.  iii,  15,  and  Observaiio- 
M,  Ecda,  ad  Evoffriumj  ii,  8. — Smith,  Diet,  Greek  and 
Roaum  Biog,  ii,  586. 

John  OF  Antioch  (8),  sumamed  SchokutkuSf  an 
tininent  Greek  legist,  floorished  in  the  6th  centory.  He 
altered  the  Chorch,  and  became  patriarch  of  Constan- 
inople  (564-578).  He  compiled  a  collection  of  eodesi- 
istical  laws,  which  greatly  surpassed  in  extent  and 
oetbod  those  which  preceded  it,  and  which  has  remain- 
ed the  basis  of  canon  law  in  the  Greek  Chorch.  An- 
other of  his  works,  entitled  Nomocanonj  was  an  attempt 
0  harmonize  Justinian^s  constitutions  relating  to  the 
^oich  with  the  older  roles.  Both  works  were  for 
nany  centuries  held  in  high  estimation,  and  were  in- 
erted  in  Yoell  and  Joatel's  BibL  juris  canonici  veterit 
Paris,  1961),  ii,  603-789.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Grteca, 
d,  100.;  Hoefer,  Notw.  Biog,  Gen.  xxvi,  530.    (J.  N.  P.) 

John  Abchaph  CApyc^^),  an  Egyptian  schismatic 
if  some  note,  was  a  contemporary  of  Athanasius.  He 
ras  a  devoted  follower  of  Mditios,  who,  jost  bef<»re  his 
teath,  which  occurred  shortly  after  his  condemnation 
7  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.'825),  made  John  the  Me- 
etian  bnhop  of  Memphis,  and  introsted  to  him  also  the 
^ership  of  the  Bf  eUtians  as  a  body.  John,  supported 
yj  the  Arians,  renewed  the  attacks  against  the  ortho- 
iox  party,  and  the  schism  socm  became  as  violent  as 
!ver.  Atbanasins,  now  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
etder  of  the  orthodox  party,  was  the  great  object  of 
ittack ;  and  John  and  his  followers  sought  to  throw  on 
^  the  odium  of  originating  the  disturbances,  and  of 
Knecuting  his  opponents  *,  and,  especially,  they  charged 
turn  with  the  murder  of  Arsenius,  a  Meiitian  bishop, 
rhom  they  had  secreted  in  order  to  give  color  to  the 
charge.  Athananus  (q.v.),  on  his  part,  appealed  to 
the  emperor,  Constantine  the  Great,  charging  John  and 
^  followers  with  unsoundness  in  the  faith,  with  a  de- 
are  to  alter  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  with 
musing  tumults  and  insuldng  the  orthodox ;  he  also  ob- 
jected to  them  as  being  irregularly  ordained.  He  re- 
futed their  charges,  especially  the  charge  of  murder, 
iBcertaining  that  Arsenius  was  alive,  and  obliged  them 
o  remain  quiet.  John  professed  to  repent  of  his  disor- 
leriy  proceedings  and  to  be  reconciled  to  Athanasiua, 
uid  returned  with  hia  party  into  the  communion  of  the 
irthodox  Church,  but  the  reconciliation  was  not  sincere 
>r  lasdng;  troubles  broke  out  again,  and  a  firesh  sepa- 
'ition  took  place,  John  and  his  followers  either  being 
ejected  from  communion  by  the  Athanasian  party,  or 
^r  return  opposed.  The  Council  of  Tyre  (A.D.  886), 
A  which  the  opponents  of  Athanasius  were  triumphant, 
)tdered  tbem  to  be  readmitted ;  but  the  emperor,  deem- 
ng  John  to  be  a  contentious  man,  or  at  least  thinking 
;hat  his  presence  was  incompatible  with  the  peace  of 
the  EgyptUn  Church,  banished  him  (A.D.  836),  just 
tfter  he  had  bamshodAthanaains  into  Gaul.  Theplagoe 
)f  his  exile  and  his  subsequent  late  are  not  known. — 
Sozomen,^Ml.£^;cfe«.ii,21, 22, 25,31;  Athanasius, ^poiL 
soitfra  Ariano9^  c.  65,  67,  70,  71 ;  Tillemont,  MhnoireSj 
FoLvi passim,  vt^viii  passim;  Neale, ifti^ -ficwtem  CA. 
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(A  lexandrid)  i,  161 ;  Smith,  Du^  Greek  and  Bom,  Biog. 
11,867. 

John  ArgybopClus  (^ApyvpoirwXoQ),  one  <^  the 
learned  Greeks  whose  flight  into  Western  Europe  con- 
tributed so  powerfully  to  the  revival  of  learning,  was 
bom  at  Constantinople  of  a  noble  family,  and  waaa 
presbyter  of  that  city,  on  the  capture  of  which  (A.D. 
1458)  he  is  said  by  Fabricius  and  Cave  to  have  fled  into 
Italy;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  re- 
moval was  antecedent  to  that  event,  and  that  he  was 
in  Italy  several  times  previously.    A  passage  cited  by 
Tiraboschi  {Storia  deUa  Lett,  Italiana,  vi,  198)  makes  it 
likely  that  he  was  at  Padua  A.D.  1484,  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  works  of  Aristotle  on  natural  philosophy. 
In  A.D.  1439  an  Argyropulus  was  present  with  the  em- 
peror John  Palsologus  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (Mi- 
chael Ducas,  Hist.  Bgzant.  c  81),  and,  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  was  our  John,  it  yet  seems  very  prob- 
able.    In  A.D.  1441  he  was  at  Constantinople,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  Francesco  Filelfo  to  Pietro  Perleoni 
(see  Philelphus,  EpistoU  8),  engaged  in  public  teaching, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he  had  been  established 
there.    Probably  he  had  returned  some  time  between 
A.D.  1434  and  1439,  and  accompanied  Bessarion  to  and 
from  the  Council  of  Florence.    Among  his  pupils  at  « 
Constantinople  was  Michael  Apostolius.     During  his 
abode  in  Italy,  after  his  last  removal  thither  in  1453,  he 
was  honorably  received  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  was 
made  preceptor  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  the  celebrated 
son  of  Pietro,  in  Greek  and  in  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, especially  in  ethics.    When  Lorenzo  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  A.D.  1469  he  established  a  Greek  acadeiny 
in  that  city,  and  in  it  Argyropulus  read  and  expounded 
the  classical  Greek  writers  to  the  Florentine  youth. 
From  Florence  he  removed  to  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  had  broken  out  in  the  former  city ;  the 
time  of  his  removal  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  before 
1471.    At  Rome  he  obtained  an  ample  subsistence  by 
teaching  Greek  and  philosophy,  and  especially  by  pub- 
licly expounding  the  works  of  Aristotle.    He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy  from  an  autumnal  fever  said  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  eating  too  freely  of  melons,  but  the 
year  of  his  death  is  variously  stated ;  all  that  appears 
to  be  certainly  known  is  that  he  survived  Theodore 
Gaza,  who  died  A.D.  1478.     The  attainments  of  Argy- 
ropulus were  highly  estimated  in  his  own  and  the  suc- 
ceeding age.    'fhus  it  is  related  of  Theodore  Gaza  thfit, 
when  he  found  that  Argyropulus  was  engaged  in  trans- 
lating some  pieces  of  Aristotie,  on  which  he  had  a}so 
been  occupied,  he  burnt  his  own  versions,  that  he  might 
not,  by  provoking  any  unfavorable  comparison,  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  friend's  rising  reputation.    The  works 
of  Argyropulus  are  as  follows:  Original  works — 1.  Utpi 
rijc  Tov  aylov  Hvtvfiarog  iKiropehonaQ,  De  Proceiai- 
one  Spirihis  SancU;  printed  with  a  Latin  version  in  the 
GroBcia  Orthodoxa  of  Leo  Alktius,  i,  400-418 :— 2.  Ora- 
tio  quarta  pro  Synodo  Florentina,  cited  by  Nicohuis 
Comnenus  Papadopoli  in  his  PrtenoHones  MgstagogiotB. 
We  do  not  know  if  this  has  been  published,  or  whether 
it  is  in  Latin  or  Greek  r^ — 8.  ContTnentarii  m  Ethica  Ni- 
comadiea  (Florence,  1478).     This  work  comprehends 
the  substance  of  his  expository  lectures  on  the  Kico- 
machian  ethics  of  AristoUe,  taken  down  and  publi^ed 
by  Donatus  Acciajuoli,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of 
Argyropulus : — 4.  Commentarii  in  A  rittotelis  Metaphyg' 
tea,  published  with  Bessarion's  version  of  that  work 
(Paris,  1515,  foL).    The  other  original  works  of  Argy- 
ropulus are  scattered  in  MSS.  through  the  libraries  of 
Europe  (of  which  a  full  list  is  given  by  Smith,  ut  infra). 
He  also  translated  the  Prcedicxibilia,  or  De  quinque  voci- 
bus  of  Porphyry,  and  the  ^omUia  S.  BasilH  in  ffexai- 
Tneron.    His  version  of  Porphyry  was  printed  with  hia 
translations  of  Aristotle  at  Venice  in  1496,  and  that  of 
Basil  at  Rome  in  1515.    See  Hody,  De  Gracis  lUustri- 
busy  p.  187-210;  Wharton  in  Cave,  Hist,  Litt.  ii,  Appen- 
dix, p.  168 ;  Fabricius,  BiJbL  Grate,  iii,  496,  etc ;  xi,  460, 
etc. ;  Smith,  Diet.  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  ii,  587. 
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.  John,  abbot  ok  St.  Arnoul  of  Mctz,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  960,  when  he  succeeded  Anst^e  in  that  oflSce. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  a  learned  and  very  liberal  man 
for  the  times.  He  granted  a  charter  of  freedom  to  the 
inhabitanU  of  Maurville,  formerly  serfs  of  the  abbey, 
and  divided  the  land  among  them,  retaining  only  for 
the  abbey  the  right  of  levying  certain  taxes.  He  died 
about  977.  John  wrote  a  Life  of  St  Glodcsinde  (Mabil- 
lon,  Acta  8anct<B,  vol  ii,  coL  1087)  and  the  Life  of  St. 
John  do  Vendi^re,  abbot  of  Gorze  (Bollandii,  vol  iii, 
Feb.).  See  GaUia  Chritt.  vol  xiii,  coL  900 ;  HisL  Litt, 
ds  la  France,  vii,  421 ;  Hoefer,  Nouveau  Biog,  Gsnerale, 
xxvi,  530.     (J.  N.  P.) 

John  OF  AviLA  (Juan  de  Avila\  the  apostle  of  An- 
dalusia in  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Almodovar  del 
Campo,  a  small  city  of  the  province  of  Toledo,  about 
the  year  1500.  H'u  father  intended  him  for  the  profes- 
sion* of  law,  but,  after  a  short  stay  at  tlie  University  of 
Salamanca,  he  returned  home,  and  spent  three  years  in 
•irict  asceticism.  Then,  after  extended  studies  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology  under  Domingo  de  Soto,  he  com- 
menced preaching  with  great  success.  His  popularity 
excited  envy,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  very  short 
time  by  the  inquisition.  After  preaching  for  nine  years 
'  in  Andalusia,  he  visited  also  Cordova,  Granada,  Baeza, 
Montilla,  etc,  where  his  sermons— chiefly  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mary— proved  a  great  success.  The  highest 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  now  offered  him ;  pope  Paul 
III  contemplated  even  creating  him  cardinal,  but  John 
preferred  to  continue  the  work  of  an  itinerant  mission- 
ary. With  a  view  to  the  early  religious  education  of 
the  people,  and  to  elevate  their  moral  standing  perma- 
nently, he  established  schools  at  Seville,  Ubeda,  Baeza, 
Granada,  Cordova,  and  Montilla.  His  health  failed  hi ra, 
however,  and  ha  remained  for  twenty  years  sick  at  the 
litter  place,  which  accounts  for  his  not  accompanying 
the  archbishop  of  Granada  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Hcr3  he  composed  his  Epistolario  espirilual  (2  vols.  4to), 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  He 
died  May  10, 1569.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Luis 
de  Granada  (see  Obras  del  V,  P.  M.  Luis  de  Granada, 
Madrid,  1849;  Luis  Munnoz,  Vida  del  Ven,  Varon  el 
Maestro  Juan  de  Avila;  Antonio  de  Capmany,  Teairo 
historico  de  la  elocuencia  Espannola),  See  Fr.  J.  Schir- 
msr,  Werke  des  Juan  de  Avila  {Sermones  del  santissimo 
Sacramento;  de  la  incamacion  del  Ilijo  de  Dios;  del 
Egpiritu  Santo ;  las  festivitates  de  la  saniissima  virgen 
Maria,  etc),  Regensburg,  1856.— Herzog,  Real-Encijldo- 
pddie,  vi,  737. 

John  Baptist,  a  French  missionary  priest  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.    The  son  of  the  emperor  of  Cochin  China,  Gya- 
Long,  having  come  to  France  with  the  bishop  of  Adran 
in  1787,  concluded  a  treaty  with  king  Louis  XVI,  by 
which  the  latter  was  to  aid  him  in  regaining  his  throne, 
which  he  had  lost  by  a  revolution.     Events  prevented 
Lonis  from  keeping  his  promise,  but  Gya-Long,  having 
regained  his  kingdom,  called  to  his  court  the  bishop  of 
Adran,  who  became  his  prime  minister,  and  John  Bap- 
tist, who  had  acted  as  general  vicar  to  the  bishop.     lie 
also  enacted  several  laws  favoring  Roman  Catholicbm. 
The  bishop  of  Adran  died  in  1817,  and  Gya-l^ng  him- 
self in  1819.    His  successor  being  opposed  to  Christian- 
ity, John  Baptist  left  Hu6-Foo,  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire of  Annam,  where  he  had  resided,  travelled  through 
the  East,  and  in  1827  setUed  in  the  convent  of  St.  Fran- 
cij  at  Macao,  where  he  died  July  9, 1847.     He  is  said  to 
have  left  a  collection  of  interesting  documents  on  China 
and  the  other  countries  he  visited.    See  Le  Constitution^ 
nel,  Oct.  17, 1847.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  xxvi, 
667.     (J.  N.  P.) 

John  OF  Bassora  is  the  name  of  a  prelate  of  the 
Eastern  Church  who  flourished  at  Bassora,  the  ancient 
Boetra,  from  A.D.  617-660,  after  whom  one  of  the  litur- 
gies of  the  Oriental  Church  is  named.  He  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  it,  but  Neale  thinks  it  of 


biter  date,  and  supposes  it  had  its  origin  in  the  itofft- 
em  parts  of  Arabia.  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  East,  Cfani, 
Introd.  p.  828  (6). 

John  Bessarion.    See  Bessabiok. 

John  of  Beverly.    See  Beverly. 

John  BoRELLUs.    See  John  of  Par3ia. 

John  OF  Bruges.    See  Joris,  Da^td;  As.lBA^ 

TISTS. 

John  BcRiDANUs,  a  celebrated  Nominalist  of  tk 
14th  century,  was  bom  at  Bethune,  in  Artois.    He  u  re- 
puted to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Occam,  then  to  have  k» 
tured  with  great  ability  and  success  in  PSris,  md  ta 
have  risen  to  the  distinction  of  rector  of  the  univasiy 
of  that  city  about  1830,  and  to  have  quitted  thit  pke 
only  after  the  Realists  had  gidned  the  ascendency  [« 
REALIS3I  and  Nominalism],  and  to  have  taastd  e 
the  founding  of  the  univeraty  at  Tienna.    He  wb 
looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  tb«  bos 
powerful  adversaries  of  Realism,  and  distingoisfacd  him- 
self also  by  his  rules  for  finding  the  middk  term  h 
logic,  a  species  of  contrivance  denominated  by  some  (hi 
A  ss's  Bridge,  as  well  as  by  hb  inquiries  ooncennDg  fiw- 
will,  wherein  he  approached  the  principles  of  DetaaJ- 
natism,  maintaining  that  we  necessarily  prefer  tise 
greater  of  two  goods.    As  for  the  celebrated  iUn«iati*« 
which  bears  his  name,  of  an  ass  dying  for  hnnger  be- 
tween two  bundles  of  hay,  it  is  not  to  be  foood  in  to 
writings,  which  are,  Quastiones  in  X  Wib.  Etkkena 
A  ristot,  (Paris,  1489,  foL ;  Oxford,  1637, 4to)-.-(^r<wtti 
Polk.  A  rist.  (Par.  1500,  foL)  i^Compendtmn  Lagica  (Tea 
1499,  fol.)  -.—Summula  de  DialecHcd  (Paris,  14?7,*i); 
Ac     Complete  editions  of  his  worka  were  pttbtisbritf 
Paris  in  1500, 1516,  and  1518.     See  Bayle,  Uit4^.  Di^ 
art,  Buridanus ;  Tennemann,  Gesek.  der  PHL  viii,  2, 9M 
sq. ;  Man.  ofPkiios.  (transL  by  MoreU),  p.  346. 
John  OF  Capistran.    See  Capistrax. 
John  THE  Cappadoctan,  patriarch  of  CoosttBtiio- 
ple  (he  was  the  second  patriarch  of  the  name  of  Jcfefl, 
Chrj'sostom  being  John  I)  from  A.D.  617  or  518,  w» 
before  his  election  to  the  patriarchate,  a  preAytCTind 
syncellus  of  ConsUntinople.     Originally  he  skW  wall 
the  opponents  of  the  Council  of  Chakedon,  but  h«  W 
either  too  little  firmness  or  too  little  principle  w  i^^ 
out  steadily  the  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  f«  he  ^ 
pears  to  have  been  m  a  igreat  degree  the  tool  of  oibea 
On  the  death  of  Anastasius,  and  the  acceaoon  rf  tk 
emperor  Justin  I,  the  orthodox  party  among  the  ia^ 
itants  of  Constantinople  raised  a  ttunult,  and  coopeiW 
John  to  anathematize  Severus  of  Antiodi,  and  to  iw*| 
in  the  diptychs  the  names  of  the  iatbeis  of  the  Coibi« 
of  Chalcedon,  and  restore  to  them  those  of  the  patn»d» 
Euphemius  and  Macedoniua.    These  diptych*  were  t« 
tables  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  one  contaimng^ 
who  were  living,  and  the  other  those  who  bad  dkd  » 
the  peace  and  communion  of  the  Church,  so  that  iwff' 
tion  was  a  palpable  declaration  of  orthodoxy,  awl  €ia*re 
of  heresy  or  schism.     These  measuiee,  extorted  m  i» 
first  instance  by  popular  violence,  were  afterwards  sec- 
tioned by  a  synod  of  forty  bishops.    In  AD.  51S,  J«* 
at  the  expressed  desire  of  Justin,  sought  a  recaiicili*iw» 
with  the  Western  Church,  from  which,  under  iai** 
sius,  the  Eastern  Church  had  separated,  and  in  tlw  » 
John  displayed  considerable  cunning.    Not  "l^y^^ 
successful  in  restoring  a  ftiendly  and  '""***^**[*^ 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but  Honnw* 
even  left  to  him  the  task  of  bringing  about  «^ J*!!!^ 
onciliation  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Atestfdm 
to  the  orthodox  Church.     See  Hormisdas.    ^^^7. 
failed.    John  died  about  the  beginning  «  middk  o(  w 
year  520,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  HOTuisdas  to  h» J^ 
cesser  Epiphanius.    John  wrote  several  leiteo  ct  <«* 
papers,  a  few  of  which  are  stiU  extant.    Two  »hon^ 
ters  ('ETPicrroXCTO,  one  to  John,  patriarch  of  Jcnisw^ 
and  one  to  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  arc  prinw  o 
Greek,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  ComciHa,  «?«5^ 
documents  relating  to  the  Council  of  Coo8tairtn»f*  ■ 
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LD.  536  (r,  coL  186,  ed.  Labbe;  viii,  1065-67,  ed.  Man- 
si).  Four  reiationes,  or  libelli,  are  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  version  among  the  Epistobe  of  pope  Hormisdas 
fm  the  C(mciUa,  iv,  1472,  I486, 1491, 1521,  edit.  Labbe; 
iriii,  436,  451, 457,  488,  edit.  Mansi).  It  is  remarkable 
Jut  in  the  two  short  Greek  letters  addressed  to  Eastern 
)relate8  John  takes  the  title  of  otKovfifviKo^  TfarptdpxfJd 
tcumtmcaif  or  onivcrsal  patriarch  [see  Patriarch], 
ind  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  assumed  this  ambi- 
ions  designation.  It  is  remartiable,  however,  that  in 
hose  pieces  of  his  which  were  addressed  to  pope  Hor- 
nifidas,  and  which  are  extant  only  in  the  Latin  version, 
iie  title  does  not  appear;  and  drcomstances  are  not 
iranting  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  its  presence  in  the 
jreek  epistles  is  owing  to  the  mistake  of  some  tran- 
cnber,  who  has  confounded  this  John  the  Cappadodan 
rith  John  the  Faster.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
be  title,  if  assumed,  should  have  incurred  no  rebuke 
vm  the  jealousy  of  the  popes,  not  to  speak  of  the  other 
tttriarchs  equal  in  dignity  to  John ;  or  that,  if  once  as- 
omed,  it  should  have  been  dropped  again,  which  it 
nust  have  been,  since  the  employment  of  it  by  John 
lie  Faster  (q.  v.),  many  years  after,  was  violently  op- 
xned  by  pope  Gregory  I  as  an  unauthorized  assump- 
ion.  We  may  conjecture,  perhaps,  that  it  was  assumed 
)y  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  without  opposition 
rom  their  fellow-prelates  in  the  East  during  the  schism 
if  the  Eastern  and  We^em  churches,  and  quietly  drop- 
)ed  on  the  termination  of  the  schism,  that  it  might  not 
vevent  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  relations.  See 
rheophanes,  Chronog,  p.  140-142,  ed.  Paris  (p.  112, 118, 
jiVen.;  p.  253-256, ed.  Bonn) ;  Cave,  Hist  Litt,  i,  508 ; 
f'lbricius,  Bibl,  Gr.  xi,  99 ;  Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom. 
Btoff.  ii,  592. 

John  Chrtsostom.    See  CnHYSosToar. 

John  OP  Citrus  (now  KUro  or  Kidros)^  in  Mace- 
kmia,  the  ancient  Pydna,  was  bishop  of  that  see  about 
tD.  1200.  He  is  the  author  otkiroKpiGiiQ  vpoQ  VLmV' 
navTcvov ' kpxumaKOTrov  Avj^axiov  rbv  Ka^daiXav 
[Rfsponsa  ad  Constantinum  CabatUum,  Arckiepiscopvm 
^>$rrachii)^  of  which  sixteen  answers,  with  the  ques- 
3009  prefixed,  are  given  with  a  Latin  version  in  the  Jus 
^rvKo-Romanorum  of  Leundavius  (Frankf.  1596,  folio), 
h  323.  A  larger  portion  of  the  Responsa  is  given  in 
he  Synopsis  Juris  Graci  of  Thomas  Diplovaticius  (Di- 
>lovatizio).  Several  MSS.  of  the  Responsa  contain 
wenty-four  answers,  others  thirty-two ;  and  Nicholas 
^)nmenns  Papadopoli,  citing  the  work  in  his  Prceno- 
tones  MystagoffictBy  speaks  of  a  hundred.  In  one  MS. 
le  is  mentioned  with  the  surname  of  Dalassiaus.  Al- 
atius,  in  his  De  Consensu^  and  Contra  TJoUingerum, 
[uotes  De  Consueivdinibus  ef  Dogmatibus  Latinorum  as 
he  production  of  John  of  Citrus.  See  Fabricius,  BibL 
\rtKa,  xi,  341, 590 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  ii.  279 ;  Smith,  Die- 
vmary  of  Greek  cmd  Roman  Biography ^  ii,  593. 

John  Climacus.    See  John  the  Scholar,  2. 
John  THK  Constant,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Ref- 
wmation  (in  Germany). 

John  OP  Constantinople.  Sec  John  the  Dea- 
X)M;  John  the  Faster. 

John  (I,  patriarch)  of  Constantinople.  See 
^iirysostom. 

John  (II,  patriarch)  of  Constantinople.  See 
foiiN  the  Cappadocian. 

John  (III,  patriarch)  of  Constantinople.  See 
k>HN  the  Scholar  (1). 

•John  (VI,  patriarch)  of  Constantinople  was  ap- 
•ointed  by  the  emperor,  Philippicus  Bardanes,  A.D.  712, 
br  his  Monothelite  opinions  and  his  rejection  of  the  au- 
hority  of  the  sixth  oecumenical  (third  Constantinopol- 
tan)  counciL  Cyrus,  the  predecessor  of  John,  was  de- 
)osed  to  make  way  for  him,  according  to  Cave.  John 
ras  deposed,  not  long  after  his  elevation,  in  consequence, 
pparently,  of  the  deposition  of  his  patron  PhiUppicus, 
lod  the  elevation  of  Artemius  or  Anastasius  II.    Thc- 


ophanes  does  not  notice  the  fate  of  John,  but  records 
the  elevation  of  his  successor,  Germanus,  metropolitan 
of  Cyzicus,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  A.IX 
715.  John  wrote  'EmoroKil  irpbQ  KwvoTawvov  rhv 
ayuitrarov  irdirav  ^Vfofific  AiroXoyeruefi  {Epistola  ad 
Constantinum  Sanctissimum  Papam  Romanum  Apologe^ 
tea),  in  Which  he  defends  i^rtain  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  PhiUppicus.  This  letter  is  published  in  the 
Concilia  (vi,  col.  1407,  ed.  Labbe ;  xii,  coL  196,  ed.  Man- 
si).  It  had  previously  been  published  in  the  A  uctarium 
Novum  of  Combefis,  ii,  21 1.  See  Fabridus,  BihL  Gr,  xi, 
152 ;  Cave,  Jlist,  Lit,  i,  619 ;  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography ^  ii,  593. 

John  of  Cornwall  was  an  eminent  theologian  of 
the  12th  century  whom  both  England  and  France  claim 
as  their  own.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  appears 
to  have  studied  at  Paris  under  Peter  Lombard  and  Rob- 
ert of  Mdun,  and  to  have  died  towards  the  doee  of  the 
12th  century.  Great  uncertainty  also  prevails  respect- 
ing his  writings;  still  he  is  generally  considered  as  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Eulogium  (publ  by  Mart6ne, 
Anecdota,  v,  coL  1687).  It  is  a  special  treatise  on  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  refuting  the  scUitle  distinctions 
of  Gilbert  de  la  Porrde  and  other  scholastic  theologians, 
who  maintained  that  Christ,  guoad  hominemf  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  mere  person,  aUquis;  or,  in  other 
words,  his  humanity  was  but  a  contingent  or  accidental 
form  of  his  nature.  This  doctrine  had  already  been 
condemned  by  pope  Alexander  III  in  the  Council  of 
Tours  (1163).  Casimir  Oudin  considers  him  also  as  the 
author  ofLibeUus  de  Canone  mysiid  libamims,  contained 
in  the  works  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  vol.  ii,  etc  See  Cas. 
Oudin,  De  Script,  Eccles. ;  Hist,  Lit^  de  la  France^  vol. 
xiv. — Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Gin,  xxvi,  543. 

John  OF  Crema,  a  cardinal  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  12th  century,  b  cdebrated  for  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  pope  Calixtus  II  against  his 
adversary  Burdin,  and  especially  for^is  activity  in  the 
English  Church,  whither  he  was  sent  by  pope  Honorius 
II,  in  1126,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  celibacy  on  the  English 
clergy.  How  successful  he  was  in  this  mission  may  be 
best  judged  from  the  sudden  termination  of  his  stay  on 
the  English  continent  Not  only  did  the  English  der- 
gy  violently  oppose  the  cardinal's  efforts,  but  he  was 
even  entrapped  into  a  snare  that  must  have  considera- 
bly annoyed  the  eminent  Roman  Catholic  ecdesiastic 
Says  Lea  {Hist,  Sacerdotal  Celib.  p.  298 ;  compare  Inett, 
Hist.  Eruj.  Ch.  ii,  chap,  viii),  the  cardinal, "  afler  fiercdy 
denouncing  the  concubines  of  priests,  and  expatiating 
on  the  burning  shame  that  the  body  of  Christ  should 
be  made  by  one  who  had  just  left  the  side  of  a  harlot, 
he  was  that  very  night  surprised  in  the  company  of  a 
courtesan,  though  he  had  on  the  same  day  celebrated 
mass."  Although  instrumental,  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
in  the  dection  of  pope  Innocent  II  (1130),  the  latter  af- 
terwards forsook  him,  and  John  for  a  time  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  rival  pope,  Anacletns,  returning,  of  course, 
again  to  obedience  to  Innocent  II  aa  soon  as  he  had 
learned  that  by  such  an  act  only  he  could  advance  his 
own  interests.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known 
to  us. 

John,  the  deacon  and  orator  (Ac<iicovoc  koI  P^- 
Tbip)  of  Constantinple,  was  a  deacon  of  the  great  church 
(St.  Sophia)  in  that  dty  about  the  end  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  A6yog  ci'c  rbv  fiiov  rov  Iv  ayioic  ira- 
Tpig  rifiwv  'l(i)ffri<f>f  rov  vftvoypafov  {Vita  S.Josephi 
Hynmographi)f  published  in  the  Acto  Sanctorum  (April 
3),  vol  i,  a  Latin  version  being  given  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  with  a  learned  Commentarius  Pravius  at  p. 
266,  etc,  and  the  original  in  the  Appendix,  p.  xxxiv. 
Allatius  {De  PseUis,  c  xxx)  dtes  another  work  of  this 
writer,  entitled  TIq  6  oKoirbQ  nf  ^ttf  r^c  irpwn/c  rov 
dv^ptMnrov  irXdotutCt  k.t,\.  {(^id  est  Consilium  Dei  in 
prima  Homims  formaiione,  etc).  The  designation  Jo- 
annes DiACONUS  is  common  to  several  raedi«val  writ- 
ers, as  John  Galenus  or  Pediasmus;  John  HypatiuH; 
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John,  deacon  of  Rome;  and  John  Diaooniu,  a  contem- 
porary and  coTT^pondent  of  George  of  Trebizond.  See 
A  eta  Sanctorum,  1.  c. ;  Fabridas,  BSdica  GrcBoa,  x,  264 ; 
xi,654;  Cave, //i««. iA^  ii, Diasertado  i,ll;  Oudin,2)e 
Scriptoribui  et  Scriptis  Eocleskuticis,  ii,  335. — Smith, 
DicL  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  ii,  594. 

John  OF  Cresst.    See  John  the  Monk. 

John  Cyparissi5ta  (Kv^rapurcncan^c))  sumamed 
the  Wise,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  14th  century,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  12th,  as 
erroneously  stated  by  Labbe  in  his  Chronologia  Brevis 
Ecdesiasticorum  Scriptorum.  Cyparissiota  was  an  op- 
ponent of  Gregory  Palamas  (q.  v.)  and  his  followers  (the 
believers  in  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor),  and  most  of  his 
works  (of  which  some  were  written  after  1859)  had  ref- 
^  erence  to  that  controversy.  They  compose  a  series  of 
five  treatises,  bat  only  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the 
first  treatise  of  the  series,  Palamiticarum  Tranagressio- 
num  Ubri  w,  have  been  published.  They  appeared, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Attctarium  Novissimttm  of 
Oombefis,  ii,  68-105,  and  the  Latin  version  was  given  in 
the  BiUiotheca  Patrumj  xxi,  476,  etc  (ed.  Lyons,  1677). 
Cyparissiota  wrote  also  'Ek^miq  aroixn'^otic  pnatvjp 
OtoXoyiKwu  {Expoaitio  Maieriarum  eorum  qua  de  Deo  a 
Theoloffis  dicuntur).  The  work  is  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred chapters,  which  are  subdivided  in  ten  decades  or 
portions  of  ten  chapters  each,  ftom  which  arrangement 
the  work  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  simple  title  of 
Decades,  A  Latin  version  of  it  by  Frandscus  Turrianus 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1581, 4to,  and  was  reprinted 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,xxl,d77,  etc — Combefiis,  A uc- 
tar. Novissim^ii, iOb;  Fabricius, ^»&4 6^r. xl, 507 ;  Cave, 
Hist,  lAtL  vol  ii.  Appendix  by  Gery  and  Wharton,  p.  65 ; 
Ondin,  De  Scriptor,  et  Scriptis  Ecclesiasticis,  iii,  1062 ; 
Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  594. 

John  op  Damascus  (Johannes  Dahascenvs,  'Idi- 
iivvriQ  AaftamiKvdg)  (1),  one  of  the  eariy  ecdesiastical 
writers,  and  the  author  of  the  standard  text-book  of 
d<^^matic  theology  in  the  Greek  Church,  was  bom  at 
Damascus  about  the  year  676.  His  oratorical  talents 
caused  him  to  be  sumamed  ChrysorrKoas  (golden  stream) 
by  his  friends  (the  Arabs  called  him  Mansw),  Little 
is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  belonged  to  a  high 
family,  was  ordained  [meet,  and  entered  the  convent  of 
St  Sabas  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  passed  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  literary  labors  and  theological  studies.  The 
other  details  found  oonceming  him  in  his  biography  by 
John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  are  considered  untrust- 
worthy. According  to  this  writer,  John  Damasoenus*s 
father  was  a  Christian,  and  govemor  of  the  province  of 
Damascus,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  John 
was  ably  educated  by  an  Italian  monk.  Under  Leo  the 
Isaurian  and  Constantine  Capronymus  he  zealously  de- 
fended image  worship  both  by  his  pen  and  tongue,  and 
even  went  to  Constantinople  on  that  account  A  1^ 
endary  story  relates  that  Leo,  who  was  then  a  dedded 
iconoclast,  forged  a  treasonable  letter  from  John  to  him- 
self, which  he  contrived  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
caliph,  who  sentenced  John  to  have  his  right  hand  cut 
olt,  when  the  severed  hand  was  restored  to  the  arm  by 
a  mirade.  About  that  time,  however,  John  withdrew 
ftom  the  caliph's  court  to  the  monastery  of  St  Saba, 
near  Jerusalem,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
Hfe  in  ascetic  practices  and  study.  He  died  between 
754  and  787.  In  the  former  year  we  find  his  last  public 
act,  a  protest  against  the  Iconoclastic  Synod  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  latter  the  CBcumenical  Council  of 
Nice  honored  his  memory  with  a  eulogy.  The  Greek 
Church  commemorates  him  on  November  29  and  De- 
cember 4,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  May  6. 
Church  writers  agree  in  considering  John  Daroascenus 
as  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  philosophy  and 
eradition ;  yet  his  works,  though  justifying  his  reputa- 
tion, are  defident  in  criticism. 

The  most  important  literary  achievement  of  Damas- 
cenus  is  the  Hi/yi)  yvwtnaQ  (Source  of  Knowledge), 
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comprising  the  following  three  works:  1.  Kc^aXai 
4>cXo<ro^uui,  or  Dialectics,  whidi  treats  almotf  exds- 
sivdy  of  logical  and  ontological  categories,  based  bu- 
ly  on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry: — 2.  n^  oif^Mr  o 
avvTovia,  De  harmbus,  containing  in  103  artidat 
chronological  synopsis  of  the  heresies  in  the  (^lisui 
Chnreh,  with  a  few  articles  on  the  enors  of  pegusttt 
Jews  (the  first  eighty  are  really  the  work  oT  E{)ipb 
nius;  the  remainder  partly  treat  of  the  hooMi  im 
the  time  of  Epiphanius  to  that  of  the  image  oooinm> 
sies,  according  to  Theodoretns,  Sophromm,  LeootiBSflf 
Byzantium,  etc,  and  partly  of  fictitious  aecis,  vkkl 
m'erdy  represent  possible,  not  actual  enws  of  bdieO:- 
3.  The  third  and  most  important  work,  to  wfaiefa  tk 
former  two  were  really  simply  the  introdootkNi,  keO' 
tied  'Exdomc  <iiqp</3^c  m  w»<rr««c  6fMi^,  ito- 
trines  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  coUected  from  the  im- 
ings  of  the  Churoh  fathers,  especially  Gr^goiy  of  Nia* 
anzum,  Athaoadus,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregoiy  dV^pm, 
Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  Cyril,  Nemesoa,  and  otka 
The  whole  work  is  divided  into  100  sectum  or  km 
books  (the  latter  is  probably  a  later  aiTaiigaixat),ai 
treats  of  the  foUowing  subjects :  (a)  Go^s  aiOaa,  a- 
senee,unity,  and  the  possiUiity  of  knowing  km.  Vm^ 
John  teaches  that  it  is  ndther  impossible  to  knovG(4 
norposdbletoknowhimall;  that  his  essence  iiBaiite 
expressible  nor  entirdy  inexpresdble,  he  nerotklei 
indines  to  the  tzansoendental  character  of  the  idea «( 
God,  fawgffiing  to  human  thought  incapadtf  fcr  ifl 
conception,  and  referring  man,  in  the  end,  as  Aieofagi- 
tes  does,  to  the  reoards  of  divindy  revealed  tn^  ^ 
may  be  conddered  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  hs^ 
ology  that  it  prindpally  dwells  on  God's  BKtapliyM 
attributes,  hardfy  touching  the  ethicd  qneBlks.  {h 
The  Trinity,  to  which  he  gives  great  prominence.  He 
not  only  repeats  the  doctrines  of  the  Grcdt  Chaidvii 
well  as  the  arguments  of  the  Greek  fathers,  but  tmsi 
a  sdentific  constraction  of  the  dogma  within  the  esu^ 
lished  creed,  though  admitting  that  there  are,cen» 
boands  to  the  inquiry,  which  human  reamo  c«a« 
scale  (Advvarov  ydp  tvpt^^tivat  iy  rij  criw  tfwf 
6irapaXXaKTittg  Iv  iavrri  riw  rpovov  r^  oyiac  'P* 
ioQ  irapaSuKvvovaav).    ^e  Trinity,  thcrefcre,  «» 
not  be  adequatdy  concdved  nor  defined.    His  real  ^ 
ject  in  the  discusdon  seems  to  be  to  found  the  posos^ 
ity  of  the  Xoyoc  and  of  the  irvtvfM  Sjiw  iqw  ^ 
unity  of  the  divine  essence,  and,  further,  to  describe  ibe 
nature  of  coexistence,  and  of  persond  difBerenee  ii  tk 
Triune,  and  the  redprocal  rdations  of  the  three  pas® 
— ireptxw<M?<n^-with  all  attainable  strictness,  sod  he  i- 
tempts  to  achieve  this  result  rather  by  the  negative  pf 
cess  of  exduding  fdlades  than  by  poritire  deBflusai- 
tion.  Whenever  he  ventures  upon  the  latter  he  fla**^ 
between  Peripateticism,  tending  to  Trithdam,  ad  R"^ 
nism,  leading  almost  imperceptibly  to  SabdliaBiaaiw 
Modalism.    (c)  Creadon,  Angks, and Dcemom,  Oat» 
he  simply  collects  the  doctrines  of  hispredeeeswiidBi- 
ing  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  expositioa  rf  his  t»« 
on  heaven,  heavenly  bodies,  Ught,  fire,  winii  iij* 
earth,  also  chiefly  based  on  the  authori^  of  the  &»» 
Some  singular  opinions  of  his  own  he  attempt  to  "J 
port  by  scripturd  passages.    (<0  Man,  hit  *'*<**V^ 
nature,  are  so  treated  by  him  that  ^7^^^^ 
termed  a  psychology  in  mice.    Here  be  again  <i^P®T 
oo  AristoUe  and  other  Greek  authors,  in  part  ^; 
and  in  part  through  the  medium  of  NemeBus, «gr 
««c  ^v^piuTTov,    Like  a  genume  ««  ^'^  ^  "^ 
Church,  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  doctnae  ofow 
will  and  its  efficacy  fbar  good,  and  treats  in  c*^ 
therewith  of  the  doctrines  of  P'w'^*®**^^^^ 
nation,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Chi^eeiw^*' 
Nemedns.     (e)  ManHfita  is  merdy  adverted***^ 
vague  oratoricd  manner  .of  Semq)dagian  *"**'*!2 

out  the  least  regard  for  the  great  devdopma***^- 
this  doctrine  had  received  fai  the  Western  Chnfdiu  y 

The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Ckrisl  to  aignd  «j 
greatest  fullness,  and  he  evinces  no  Httk  tagenaitf  * 
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dialectic  skin  in  treating  of  ^he  pensonol  unity  in  ChriBt's 
twofold  nature  (whidi  he  conceived  as  enh3rpo6ta8i8,  not 
uibypostasis,  of  the  human  nature  in  the  Logos),  of  the 
NMnmonicatio  idioraatum  (which,  however,  amounts  to 
Derety  a  vobal  one),  and  of  volition  and  the  operation 
of  volition  in  Christ  This  exposition  of  Christology  is 
followed  by  oontroveraial  tracts  against  the  Aoephali : 
wtpi  ovMtov  ^wnwc;  and  against  the  Monothelites: 
npi  nSv  iv  XfMOTw  i{to  dtKuj/tdrtav  xai  Ivipyuiw  Kai 
\otiriv  fwrucwv  i  ^iw/cdrwv,  etc  (comp.  Baur,  Geach,  dL 
DnieimffMyU,  176  sq.;  Ckrigtotogie,iij2b7),  (s) Bap- 
Hm  (which  is  allegorically  represented  as  sevenfold)  he 
bolds  to  be  necessary  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  for 
eternal  Hfe.  Body  and  soul,  to  be  purified  and  saved, 
need  regeneration,  which  comes  firom  the  water  and  the 
Spiiit  (A)  Faith  **  is  the  acceptance  of  the  irapddo<nc 
r^iacXfiffiaQ  ica&oXcic^;,  and  of  the  teachings  (rf*  Scrip- 
toe;  it  is  also  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  God^s 
prnmiaes  and  in  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers.  The  for- 
mer depends  on  ourselves,  the  latter  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  On  the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  on  regener- 
ttion  and  sancUfieation,  he  but  imperfectly  repeats  the 
Semipelogian  views  of  the  earlier  Greek  teachers.  His 
remarks  on  the  cross  and  on  adoration  reflect  the  mirao- 
BkMis  spirit  of  the  times.  (•)  The  Eucharist  John 
teaches  to  be  the  means  by  which  God  completes  his 
mnmanication  of  himself  to  man,  and  thus  restores  him 
to  immortality.  Transubstantaation,  in  the  full  aocep- 
ttDce  of  the  term,  he  does  not  teach,  though  Romanists 
have  ^ed  to  interpret  his  writings  in  favor  of  their 
news.  He  admits,  it  is  tAe,  that  the  £ucharist  is  the 
Ktoal  body  of  Christ,  but  he  does  not  consider  it  identi- 
ail  with  that  which  was  glorified  in  heaven,  and  does 
Bot  deem  the  bread  and  wine  mere  accidental  phenom- 
ena. ij)OH  Mary^tke  Immaculate  Conceptiortf  ReUcs, 
md  the.  Wortkip  of  images^  he  expresses  himself  more 
oplicttly  in  separate  treatises.  The  authority  for  ador- 
ing the  cross,  images,  etc,  he  finds,  not  in  Scripture,  but 
in  tradition.  {]c)  In  his  remains  on  the  Scriptures  he 
lUndes  simply,  and  that  very  briefiy,  to  inspiration,  and 
the  value  of  Holy  Writ,  repeats  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
iMoniing  to  Epipbaniosj  and  includes  in  the  books  of 
^  N.  T.  the  canons  of  the  apostles  according  to  the 
Tnillan  canon.  Incidentally  he  also  adverts  to  the  four 
difierent  formuls  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  Christ 
ind  the  origin  of  evil,  which  he  bolds  can  neither  be 
UBigned  to  God,  nor  to  an  evil  principle  independent  of 
God.  Celibacy  John  attempts  to  vindicate  by  the 
Scriptures;  he  alludes  to  the  abrogation  of  circumcision, 
to  anti^Hnist,  resurrection,  and  the  last  judgment. 
These  are  the  principal  contents  of  John*s  main  work. 
He  has  by  no  means  done  equal  justice  to  all  its  parts; 
the  important  questions  of  atonement,  sin,  grace,  and 
the  means  of  salvation,  receive  only  a  cursory  notice 
The  style  of  his  discourse,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  his 
Boorces,  is  not  uniform ;  while,  for  the  roost  part,  it  has 
tiength  and  fluency,  it  sometimes  lapses  into  rhetorical 
pntlixity  and  affectation.  John  was  particularly  in- 
cfined  to  the  phflosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  various 
popular  tracts,  in  which  he  collected  and  illustrated  that 
philosopher's  principles.  He  wrote  also  letters  and 
treatises  against  heretics,  especially  against  the  Mani- 
chaeans  and  Nestorians.  His  works  have  been  collected 
t>7  Le  Quien  under  the  title  Opera  omnia  Damasceni 
Jok.  qua:  extant^  etc,  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Venet.  1748,  2  vols. 
^^o).  This  edition  contains  Ki^dXata  ^iXoffo^ucd; 
tlfpi  aipe<rc«tfv ;  'EkSooic  dxpipi^  r^C  6p^od6^ov  irio- 
"«C;  np<if  Tob^  SiafiaXXovTac  rdc  ayiaQ  lucovac; 
Ai^cXXof  'grtpi  dp^ov  vpovoiifmroQ ;  To/iog;  Kard 
MffM^^aiW  AtoXovoc ;  AiakoyoQ  ^apaicrjvov  Kai 
tpumavov  ;  Hep*  epoKovruv ;  H^pt  dyia^  TpidSoc ; 
n«pt  Tov  Tpurayiov  tftvov ;  Tlipi  r<5v  ayliov  vijixr^twv ; 
^ifi  T&u  AcTW  TTfQ  irovrjplac  mffvudrtav ;  "EUraytoyy^ 
viiyfiaTwv  otocxtMriQ ;  Utpi  aw^trov  ^imntQ ;  Hipi 
rw  iy  Ttf  XpumS  Hvo  ^cXmiarwy  Kai  ivepyuuv  Kai 
wcTwv  ^twurttfv  (cuafi&rtav ;  Eiroc  OKpipkorarov  Kard 
^*99rvYov^  aipt(ntitc  rwv  'Hurrop^avCiv ;  nao%aXtov ; 


A(5yoc  4iro^«iJcnicAc  Trepi  rStv  dyitav  koX  tmeriav  tico- 
Viitv ;  Utpi  T&v  ^vfuav ;  *Icpd  iropoXAiyXa,  etc 

John  of  Damascus  is  now  generally  r^g^arded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury;  but  he  by  no  means,  on  that  account,  deserves  to 
be  honored  with  the  title  of  ^^philosopher.''  He  was 
not  an  independent  inquirer,  but  simply  "  an  acute  and 
diligent  compiler  and  expounder  of  what  others  had 
thought,  and  the  Church  received."  "  He  was,**  as  an 
American  ecdeeiastic  has  weU  put  it,  ^  in  design,  meth- 
od, and  spirit,  the  precursor  of  the  scholastic  theologi- 
ans. They,  indeed,  lived  in  another  quarter  of  Uie 
globe  from  Syria,  spoke  a  diflferent  language,  and  drew 
their  materials  from  a  different  source.  With  them 
Augustine  was  the  chief  authority,  whereas  Damas- 
cenus  followed  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and  other  Greek 
fathers  as  his  principal  guides.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
no  doubt  acted  in  a  similar  way  upon  both.  It  was 
considered  unsafe,  both  in  a  religious  and  in  a  civil 
point  of  view,  to  think  differently  firom  the  Chureh  and 
its  reverend  teachers.  In  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  Aristotle  had  come  to  be  reguded  as  an  orade. 
These  drciunstances  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  simi- 
larity which  we  perceive  both  in  the  Greek  theologian 
and  in  Peter  of  Lombardy,  the  first  gpreat  scholastic  the- 
ologian of  the  Latin  Church.  But  no  one  who  has  com- 
pared the  orthodox  faith  of  the  one  with  the  sentences 
of  the  other  can  well  doubt  that  some  of  the  early  trans- 
lations of  the  former  were  employed  in  the  composition 
of  the  latter.  It  cannot,  probably,  be  fax  from  the  truth 
to  say  that,  while  Augustine  is  the  father  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  the  learned  Greek 
of  Damascus  was  the  father  of  it  as  to  its  form." 

John  of  Damascus  is  generally  considered  as  the  re- 
storer of  the  practice  of  chanting  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and  he  is  also  named  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
hymns  yet  in  use  in  that  Church.  It  is  by  no  means 
proved,  however,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  musical 
notation,  as  some  have  affirmed.  Copies  of  a  MS.  trea- 
tise on  Church  music,  of  which  he  is  considered  the  au- 
thor, are  to  be  found  in  several  European  (public)  libra- 
ries :  it  was  published  by  abb^  Gerbert  in  the  2d  voL  of 
his  treatise  I)e  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra,  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Yilloteau  in  his  memoir  Sur  CEtat 
actuel  de  VArt  musical  en  EgypU  (in  Description  de 
PEffypte,  xiv,  880  sq.).  See  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  Vie  de 
St,  Jean  de  Damas  (in  Surius,  Vitee  Sanctorum^  May  6); 
Lenstr&m,  De  Jidei  orthod,  auctore  J,  Damasceno  (Up- 
saL  1889);  Fabridus,  BibL  Graca,  ix,  682-744;  Cave, 
Hist,  LUL  i,  482  (Lond.  ed.  1688) ;  Ceillier,  Histoire  ghu 
des  atUeurt  sacresj  xviii,  110  sq.;  SchrOckh,  Kirchen' 
gesch,  xx,  420 ;  Christian  Rev.  vii,  594  sq. ;  Hagenbach, 
Doctrines  (see  Index);  F^tis, Biog,  des  Musiciens. 

John  OF  DA3LASCU8  (2).  See  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem (3).  ^ 

John,  Jacobite  bidiop  of  Dara  (a  dty  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, near  Nisibis)  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century 
(not  in  the  6th  or  7th,  as  sayv  Cave  in  his  Hist,  Lift, 
ii,  181,  nor  in  the  4th,  as  is  maintained  by  Abraham  Ec- 
chelensis,  nor  in  the  8th,  as  it  is  said  by  Assemani  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Orienialisj  ii,  118;  see  also  ii,  219  and 
847).  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dionys.  of  Telmahar, 
who  dedicated  his  chronicle  to  him  (see  Assemani,  BibL 
Orient,  ii,  247).  A  manuscript  of  the  Vatican,  used  by 
Abraham  Ecchelensis,  contains  three  works  in  Syriac  by 
John :  1.  De  resurrections  corporum,  in  four  books : — % 
De  hierarchia  coeksU  et  eccUsiasiicaf  two  books,  ascribed 
to  the  pseudo-IKonysius  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
namd : — 8.  De  saoerdotio,  four  books  (Assemani,  ii,  118 
sq.) .  He  is  also  considered  as  the  author  of  the  book  De 
A  nima  (Assemani,  ii,  219),  which  he  probably  composed 
after  the  work  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  whose  writings  he 
also  used  otherwise  (Assemani,  iii,  22) ;  and  also  an  An- 
aphora (according  to  the  Caialogus  Utwrgiarum,  by 
Schulting,  pt.  iii,  p.  106,  No.  29).^Herzog,  Real-Encyk, 
vi,746.     (J.N.  P.) 
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John  DB  DtEU  (JoiiAKS'BS  A  Dbo),  Baiot,  foander  of 
the  order  of  charityf  waa  bom  at  Monte-Mor-el-Novo, 
Portugalf  March  8, 1495.  An  unknown  priest  stole  him 
from  his  Cither,  a  poor  man  called  Andrea  Ciudad,  and 
afterwards  abandoned  him  at  Oropesa,  in  Castile.  After 
roving  aboat  many  years,  he  was  led  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  a  religious  life  by  the  preaching  of  John  of  Arila, 
whom  he  heard  at  Grenada.  So  excited  became  he, 
that,  according  to  Richard  and  Giraud,  he  went  throogh 
the  town  flogging  himself,  and  never  stopped  till  he 
went,  half  dead,  to  the  hospital.  He  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  changed  hb  family 
name  for  de  Dieu  (a  Deo),  by  permission  of  the  bishop 
of  Toi.  In  1540  he  opened  the  first  house  of  his  order 
at  Seville,  and  died  March  8, 1550,  without  leaving  any 
set  rules  for  his  disciples.  In  1572  pope  Pius  V  subject- 
ed them  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  adding  a  vow  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  sundry 
other  regulations.  See  CHARrrr,  Brothers  of.  John 
de  Dieu  was  canonized  by  pope  Alexander  YIU,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1690.  He  is  commemorated  on  the  8th  of  March. 
See  Castro  et  Girard  de  Ville-Thierri,  VUs  de  St,  Jean  de 
Dieu ;  Baillet,  Viet  des  SainU,  March  8 ;  H^Iiot,  Hittoire 
det  Ordres  Afonastiques,  vol.  iv,  ch.  xviii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginhale^  xxvi,442  sq. 

John  OF  Drandorf,  a  Saxon  Hussite,  renowned  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  German  reformers  before  the 
Keformation,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Slieben,  or 
Schlieben,  in  the  diocese  of  Meissen,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century.  He  studied  at  Dresden  under  the 
celebrated  Peter  Dresdensis,  then  went  to  Prague,  and 
further  imbibed  reformatory'  opinions,  and  finally  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  newly-founded  University  of 
Leipzig.  Unable  to  obtain  ordination  on  account  of  his 
heretical  proclivities,  he  travelled  through  Grermany  and 
Bohemia,  preaching  against  all  unfaithful  shepherds  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  finally  succeeded  in  gathering 
a  congregation,  first  at  Weinsbcrg,  then  at  Heilbronn. 
The  dvil  authorities,  however,  interfered,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  and  transported  to  Heidelberg,  there  to  be 
judged  by  the  faculty  of  the  university,  which  took  so 
active  a  part  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Huss  and 
Jerome  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  faculty  met 
February  18, 1425,  and,  after  a  few  days'  hearing,  John 
of  DrSndorf  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  was  burned 
at  Worms  in  great  haste,  lest  the  laymen,  as  these  doc- 
tors have  it,  should  partake  of  his  heretical  spirit.  See 
Krummel,  in  Tkeol  Stud,  und  Krit,  1869,  i,  130  sq.  (J. 
H.W.3 

John  Duns  Scotus.    See  Duns  Sootus. 

Jcfan  of  Egypt  (Joannics  iEoYPrius),  a  Christian 
martyr  who  suffered  in  Palestine  in  the  Diocletian  pei^ 
secution,  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius,  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, as  the  most  illustrious  of  the  sufferers  in  Pales- 
tine, and  especially  itorthy  of  admiration  for  his  philo- 
sophic (i.  e.  ascetic)  life  and  conversation,  and  for  the 
wonderful  strength  of  his  memory.  After  the  loss  of 
his  eyesight  he  acted  as  anagnostes,  or  reader  in  the 
chureh,  supplying  the  want  of  sight  by  his  extraordi- 
nary power  of  memory.  He  could  recite  correctly 
whole  books  of  Scripture,  whether  from  the  Prophets, 
the  Gospels,  or  the  apostolic  Epistles.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  the  persecution,  A.D.  810,  he  was  treated  with 
great  cmelty ;  one  foot  was  bumed  off,  and  fire  was  ap- 
plied to  his  sightless  eyeballs  for  the  mere  puipose  of 
torture.  As  he  was  unable  to  undergo  the  toil  of  the 
mines  or  the  public  works,  he  and  several  others  (among 
whom  was  Silvanus  of  Gaza),  whom  a^  or  infirmity 
had  disabled  from  labor,  were  confined  in  a  pUfce  by 
themselves.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  persecution, 
A.D.811,  the  whole  party,  thirty-nine  in  number,  were 
decapitated  in  one  day  by  order' of  Maximin  Daza,  who 
then  governed  the  eastern  provinces.  See  Eusebius, />e 
Martyrib,  PaUettinay  sometimes  subjoined  to  the  eighth 
book  of  his  Hitt,  Kcclet,  c.  13 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Dioff.  ii,  585. 


John  Eleemostmarius.     See  Joinr  the  Aij& 
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John  (sumamed  Lackland)  king  of  EsGuuru^ei 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II,  was  bom  at  Oxford  DecH 
1166.  After  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  his  father,  in  k- 
cordance  with  a  bull  from  the  pope  anUionziog  Hcan 

II  to  invest  any  one  of  his  sons  with  the  lordship  of  In- 
land, appointed  him  to  the  government  d'thstooostiT 
in  1178,  and  he  removed  thither  in  1185;  but  be  (e> 
ed  so  utterly  in  the  task  that  he  was  recalled  in  t  ict 
months,  lie  had  always  been  the  favorite  of  hk  {i- 
ther,  and  is  said  to  have  caused  his  death  bj  joaja^ 
his  elder  brothers  in  rebellion  against  Hemy  (of  cooae. 
the  controversy  with  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  his  rescec 
after  the  archbishop*s  death,  contributed  no  littk  to  \k 
sudden  death  of  Henry  H).  Upon  his  brother  Bidisis 
suocesnon  he  obtained  a  very  favorable  pootkn  in  ib' 
English  realm ;  indeed,  so  many  earidoms  vere  cook- 
red  on  him  that  he  was  virtually  sovereign  of  Doih 
one  third  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  by  no  meam  aa- 
fied  John,  by  nature  base,  cowardly^aod  coTetooi  Dir- 
ing  the  absence  of  his  brother  on  a  cni8ade,he  n^ 
even  to  obtain  for  himself  the  crown,  but  faikdagnsJiT, 
earning  only  a  very  unenviable  reputation  for  hfasKK 
while  greatly  increasing  the  affection  of  the  Eagliih 
people  for  Richard.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  Jote, 
by'  express  wish  of  Richard  on  his  death-bed,  SKodai 
the  long-coveted  throne  (May  26, 1199).  The  aasa- 
tion  that  John  avoided  the  cUums  of  Aitbiir,theMof 
his  elder  brother  Geoffrey,  by  imprisoning  hiiii  lad  tto& 
privately  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  are  qaeaios 
which  belong  to  secular  historians.  It  remsoi  fcr  a 
to  state  here  only  that  king  PhUip  Augratns  cf  Fnnct. 
who  had  espoused  John's  cause  in  oppositiao  to  Bidutd, 
now  espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  and  involved  Job  is 
a  war  in  which  the  latter  was  sevd^y  the  kaer,FnBce 
regaining  by  1204  the  provinces  that  bad  been  inc«id 
from  her.  Far  more  serious  were  the  results  of  notkt 
contest  into  which  he  was  drawn,  in  1205,  b^  the  dcfi^ 
of  the  archbishop  of  Cantert)ury,  and  which  fon»  > 
most  important  chapter  in  the  lustoiy  of  uiTeEikii& 
Insisting  upon  the  royal  right  of  investitine,JohBfii4 
waged  war  against  his  own  clergy,  until  finaOrlaooce:: 

III  also  took  up  the  gamitlet,  and  thus  drew  npoo  list- 
self  not  only  the  formidable  hosiiUty  of  the  whole  bo? 
of  the  national  deigy,  but  also  of  one  of  the  afakri  o^ 
most  imperious  pontiffs  of  Rome  (see  Iknoccct  UK 
The  question  at  issue  was,  of  course,  the  efectita  of  i 
successor  to  the  lately  vacated  archbiBbopri&   h  ^ 
hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the  deigy  to  diefer  the  dK> 
tion  to  any  vacancies  in  their  ranks  until  the  bog  bid 
favored  them  with  a  cong^  d'elire.    In  this  iattW 
some  of  the  juniors  of  the  monks  or  canons  of  (^ 
Chureh,  Canterbur}%  who  pofsscssed  the  right  ofrodc^ 
in  the  choice  of  their  archbishop,  had  proaeded  to  li^ 
election  without  such  a  grant  from  the  rojal  daff. 
and  chosen  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  as  soooeeoi;  v*^ 
installed  him  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne  befpR  dif- 
light.    H^ing  enjoined  upon  him  the  atiicl«t  i^ 
crecy,  they  sent  him  immediately  to  Rom^to  9tan  i^ 
pontiff's  confirmation  of  their  *acL    The  foolish  Beg- 
inald,  however,  disdoeed  the  secret,  and  it  csme  to  tk 
ears  of  the  king  and  the  suffragan  faiahopi  of  (^ 
bury.     He  at  once  caused  the  canons  of  Chris*  0""'* 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  and  suggested  John  « 
Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  the  hononbk  pos^ 
who  was  acoordingly  installed,  likewise  againt  the  *i* 
of  the  suffiragran  bbhops.    These  applied  to  Ui^ 
and  John  and  the  canons  of  Canterbury  were  fomd  te 
do  likewise.    This  afforded  Innocent  III,  ever  on  tk 
alert  to  make  his  imperial  power  felt,  a  valnaUe  offf 
tunity  to  place  forever  at  his  own  disposal  one  rf* 
most  important  dignities  in  the  Christian  <3iw^^ 
ceding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  B*?**!' 
election,  he  maintained  that  the  new  vacanQf «» 
only  have  been  declared  such  by  the  sovowga  P*^ 
and  that  therefore  the  choice  of  the  bishop  of  N<ii*» 
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also  was  illegal,  and  put  forth  as  the  candidate  for  the 
primacy  cardinatLangton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but 
a  devoted  follower  of  the  papal  prince.  Of  course  the 
monks,  however  reluctantly,  acted  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church ;  but  John  by  no  means 
gave  his  adhesion  to  an  act  the  important  results  of 
which  he  could  well  foresee.  He  at  once  initiated  >do- 
Icnt  measures  against  the  native  clergy,  determined  to 
retain  for  the  crown  the  rights  of  investiture  (q.  v.). 
Innocent  III,  however,  finding  that  he  could  not  con- 
quer the  stubborn  John  by  kind  measures,  at  first  mild- 
fy  hinted  the  interdict,  and  in  1208  actually  subjected 
the  whole  kingdom  to  this  ecclesiastical  chastisement, 
and  the  year  following  added  to  it  the  excommunica- 
tion of  John  himself,  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
aD^iance  to  him,  and  permitting  them  even  to  depose 
him  from  the  throne.  But  John  paid  little  heed  to  this 
display  of  **  ecclesiastical  thunder,"  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
even  ventured  to  engage  in  war  with  Scotland,  and  with 
an  energy  quite  uncommon  to  him  suppressed  all  rebel- 
lious outbursts  in  his  own  domains.  Innocent,  finding 
his^  ecclesiastical  artillery^  to  be  inefficient  against 
Fnjiind's  king,  entered  into  league  with  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  caused  the  latter  to  prepare  for  an  invasion 
of  England.  This  undertaking  soon  brought  John  to 
terms,  and  in  1213  (May  13)  he  at  last  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  demands  of  the  Holy  See,  of  which  the 
admission  of  the  pope's  nominee,  Stephen  de  Langton, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first.  Nay, 
he  even  yielded  much  more  than  could  have  consistent- 
ly been  asked  of  him  by  the  Roman  see,  and  perpetra- 
ted an  act  of  disgraceful  cowardice,  which  has  heaped 
everlasting  infamy  on  his  memory.  Two  days  after,  he 
made  over  to  the  pope  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Irelahd,  to  be  held  by  him  and  by  the  Roman  Church 
in  fee,  and  took  to  his  holiness  the  ordinary  oath  taken 
by  vassals  to  their  lords  (see  Reichel,  The  Roman  See  in 
the  Middle  Ages^  p.  251  sq.).  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Roman  see  now  readily  conceded  to  the  de- 
mand of  John  that  hereafter  there  should  be  an  oblivion 
of  the  past  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  buU  of  excommu- 
nication should  be  revoked  by  the  pope,  while,  in  return, 
John  was  obliged  to  pledge  that  of  his  disaffected  Eng- 
lish subjects  those  who  were  in  confinement  should  be 
fibcrated,  and  those  who  had  fled  or  been  banished  be- 
yond seas  should  be  permitted  to  return  home.  Philip, 
whose  ambition  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  this  sudden 
agreement  of  pope  and  king,  persisted  in  his  invasion 
scheme,  thongh  no  longer  approved  by  Rome ;  but  the 
French  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in  the  harbor  of  Dam- 
me, 300  of  their  vessels  were  captured  and  above  100 
destroyed.  Subsequent  events,  however,  proved  more 
favorable  to  France,  and  aggravated  the  discontent  at 
home  against  John.  At  length  the  English  barons,  tired 
of  their  tyrannical  ruler,  idler  vainly  petitioning  for  more 
Hberal  concessions,  assembled  at  Stamford  to  wage  war 
themselves  against  him,  and  marched  directly  on  London, 
where  they  were  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the  citizens. 
The  king,  fearing  for  his  throne,  now  gla(%  consented 
to  a  conference.  They  met  the  king  at  Runnymead, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  they  obtained,  on  June 
15th,  1215,  the  Great  Charter  ^agna  CharU),  the  basis 
of  the  English  Constitution.  The  pope,  who  had  con- 
stantly opposed  the  English  in  their  revolutionary  move- 
ment^ soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the  war 
broke  out  again.  The  barons  now  called  over  the  dau- 
phin of  France  to  be  their  leader,  and  Louis  landed  at 
Sandwich  on  May  80th,  1216.  In  attempting  to  cross 
the  Wash,  John  lost  his  regalia  and  treasures,  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle  on  Oct.  19th,  1216,  in  the 
^h  year  of  his  age.  **  All  English  historians  paint  the 
character  of  John  in  the  darkest  cok>rs:  and  the  history 
of  his  reign  seems  to  prove  that  to  his  full  share  of  the 
ferocity  of  his  Une  he  conjoined  an  unsteadiness  and 
volatility,  a  susceptibility  of  being  suddenly  depressed 
^y  evil  fortune,  and  elated  beyond  the  bounds^f  moder- 
A^n  ftttd  prudence  by  its  opposite,  which  gave  a  little- 


ness to  his  character  not  bebnging  to  that  of  any  of  his 
royal  ancestors.  lie  is  charged,  in  addition,  with  a  sav- 
age cruelty  of  disposition,  and  with  the  most  unbounded 
licentiousness,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many  vioea 
are  not  allowed  to  have  been  relieved  by  a  single  good 
quality^  (^EngL  Cydopadia,  s.  v.).  Of  course  this  may 
all  be  due  to  the  fact  that  John  has  had  no  historian, 
that  his  cause  expired  with  himself,  and  that  every 
writer  of  his  story  has  told  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  oppo- 
site and  victorious  party;  and,  further,  that  the  intense 
disgust  alwa3rs  felt  by  every  class  of  his  countr3rmen  at 
his  base  surrender  of  his  kingdom  in  vassalage  to  the 
pope  may  have  led  them  to  regard  with  less  distrust  all 
adverse  reports  respecdng  his  general  character.  See 
Milman,  Lot,  Christ,  v,  ch.  v ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages;  Lin- 
gard,  UisU  of  Englandy  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Hume,  Hist,  of  EngL  i, 
ch.  xi;  Gieseler,CA.  Hist,  ill,  §  54;  Neander,  CA.  HisL 
vii,285sq.;  Inett, ^is/.  £fi$f^ CA. ii, ch. xix  sq. ;  Riddle, 
Papacy y  ii,  212  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John,  Monophysite  (missionary)  bishop  of  Ephr- 
sus,  generally  called  Episcopus  Asia,  as  Ephesus  is  the 
most  important  see  of  Asia  Minor  (see  Assemani,  BibL 
Orient,  t.  ii.  Diss,  de  MonophysU,  §  ix,  8.  v.  Asia),  was  a 
native  of  Amid  (?),  Syria,  and  lived  in  the  6th  century 
(about  591).  He  resided  chiefly  in  Constantinople,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  at  court,  especially  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  latter  appointed  him  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  heathen,  of  whom  there  was  yet  a  large 
number  in  the  empire,  even  in  Constantinople,  and  to 
secure  their  conversion.  Quite  successful  in  his  efforts 
at  home,  the  emperor  authorized  John  to  take  a  mission- 
ary tour  through  the  whole  empire,  and  we  are  told  that 
this  time  he  converted  70,000  people,  and  founded  96 
churches  (comp.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  xlvii).  He  seems  not  to  have  had  any  di- 
rect spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  metropolis  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  to  have  been  honored  with  the  title  simply 
on  account  of  his  great  success  as  a  missionary,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  reality  he  was  simply  a 
"missionaiy  bishop,"  for  he  is  often  styled  ^  he  who  is 
set  over  the  heathen"  (Syr.  KB3n  br*l),  and  also  "  the 
destroyer  of  idols"  (Syr.  fi<^SrD  ^Sma).  How  long 
John  remained  a  favorite  with  Justinian  we  do  not 
know,  but  have  reason  to  suppose  that  his  fate  depend- 
ed upon  the  success  of  his  Monophysite  brethren.  In 
the  reign  of  Justin  II  he  shared  largely  in  the  sufferings 
which  befell  the  Monophysites  at  the  instigation  of  John 
of  Sirimis.  The  period,  circumstances,  and  place  of  his 
death  are  uncertain.  He  is  probably  the  John  Rhetor 
mentioned  by  Evagrius  and  Theodorus  Lector,  and 
whom  the  former  calls  (lib.  v,  c  24)  his  compatriot  and 
his  relative.  Assemani  {BibL  Orient,  ii,  84)  <^poses  this 
identity,  but  without  good  reasons.  John  wrote  a  hia- 
torical  work,  in  three  parts,  in  Syriac,  which  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  Church  history  of  the  East  The 
first  part  appears  to  be  totally  lost,  and  of  the  second 
only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Assemani,  are  preserved 
to  us.  It  is  indeed  the  third  part  alone  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  that  only  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
form.  Dionysins  of  Telmahar,  in  his  chronicle  (from 
Theodosius  the  younger  to  Justin  II),  used  this  part 
freely ;  and  Assemani  obtained  his  passages  {Biblioth, 
Orient,  i,  859-368, 409, 411-414;  ii,  48  sq.,  51, 52, 87-90, 
312,  328, 329)  fW>m  this  source  and  from  Bar-Hebreus 
{Chron.  Syr,  ed.  Brans  and  Kirsch,  p.  2, 88, 84).  These 
were  the  only  sources  through  which  the  work  of  John 
was  known  to  us  until  the  third  part  of  it  (somewhat  in- 
complete) was  discovered  by  William  Cureton  among 
the  Syrian  MSS.  brought  to  England  from  the  Syrian 
monasteries  of  Egypt  by  Dr.  Tattam  and  A.  Pacho,  in 
1848, 1847,  and  1850.  This  third  part  was  pubUshed  un- 
der the  title  The  Third  Part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
ofJokn^  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  Now  first  edited  by  William 
Cureton  (Oxf.  1856, 4to,  pp.420>  The  first  two  parts, 
forming  twelve  books,  contained,  as  the  author  himself 
says  (p.  2),  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Justinus  II,  nephew  of  Justinian,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  year  571.    The  third  part  fonns  six 
chapters,  of  which  we  have  only  the  second  and  fifth 
in  full;  the  others  are  all  more  or  less  incomplete  (see 
Bernstein,  ZeUach,  der  D.  MorgemL  GttdUchafij  viii,  897). 
It  continues  the  history  to  the  third  year  after  the  death 
of  Justinus  II  (581)  (see  bk.  vi,  ch.  xxv,  p.  402),  and 
mentions  even  later  dates  down  to  588.    We  find  in  it 
accounts  of  many  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history  not  to 
be  discovered  in  other  sources.     It  is  the  more  import 
tant  from  the  fact  that  the  author,  although  a  partisan 
of  the  MoDophyslte  doctrine,  and  occasionally  somewhat 
over-credulous,  was  a  contemporary,  and  often  an  eye- 
witness of  the  facts  he  relates.    Cureton  promised  an 
English  translation  of  the  work,  but  to  our  knowledge 
it  has  not  yet  appeared.    The  German  scholar  Schon- 
fdder  (/>*e  KirchengtschichU  des  Johannet  von  Ephesus. 
A  us  dem  Sjprischen  Ubersetzt,    Mil  ewer  A  bhandlung  Q,  d 
Tritheiten  [MUnch,  1862, 8vo])  has,  however,  furnished 
a  German  translation,  of  which  those  who  do  not  read 
the  Oriental  languages  can  avail  themselves  in  their 
studies  of  the  Eastern  Church.    In  1856  a  young  Dutch 
scholar.  Dr.  Land,  published  a  treatise  on  John,  Bishop 
qf  EphesttSf  the  first  Syriac  Church  historian  (for  the 
full  title,  see  below),  in  which  he  discussed  the  general 
relations  of  Syriac  literature,  and  the  productions  of  the 
Syriac  Church  historians  in  particular,  the  person  and 
history  of  bbhop  John,his  style  and  treatment  of  Church 
history,  and  the  contents  of  his  work.     Since  then.  Dr. 
Land  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  Syriac  writers, 
and  in  voL  ii  of  his  Anecdota  Syriaca  (also  under  the 
special  title  Jocamis,  Episcopi  MonophysUa  Scripta  His- 
torica  [Leyd.l868,8vo]),  has  published  all  the  incdited 
works  of  John  of  Ephesus.    See  Herzog,  ReaJrEncyklop. 
xif  747 ;  Kitto,  Joum,  Sac,  Lit.  xvi,  207  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OF  EucHATTA  (Euchaita  or  Euchania)  (a  city 
afterwards  called  TheodoropoUs)  was  archbishop  of  Eu- 
chaita (MtyrpoiroXinjc  ^bxoATittv)^  and  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  and  Monomachus  (A.D. 
1042-1054),  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  He 
was  sumamed  Mauropus  {Mavpoirovg)^  L  e. "  Blackfoot." 
He  wrote  a  number  of  iambic  poems,  sermons,  and  let- 
ters. A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  Matthew 
Bust  (Eton,  1610,  4to).  They  were  probably  written 
on  occasion  of  the  Church  festivals,  as  they  are  com- 
memorative of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ  or  of 
the  saints.  An  Officiumy  or  ritual  service,  composed  by 
him,  and  containing  three  canones  or  hymns,  is  given  by 
Nicolaus  Raysens  in  his  dissertation  De  Acolouthia  0/- 
ficU  Carumicif  prefixed  to  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Junii, 
vol.  ii.  John  wrote,  also,  Vita  S,  Dorothei  Jumoris, 
given  in  the  A  da  Sanctorum,  Junii,  i,  605,  etc  Various 
sermons  for  the  Church  festivals,  and  other  works  of  his, 
are  extant  in  MS.  See  Fabridns,  BibHotk.  Orient,  viii, 
809,  627,  etc;  x,  221,  226;  xi,  79;  CJave,^M^  Liter,  ii, 
189 ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptoribus  et  Scriptis  Eccles,  ii,  606 ; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  ii,  595. 

John  OF  Falkembeho,  sumamed  Jacobita  de  SaX' 
onia,  or  Doctor  de  PratensiSf  a  German  Dominican,  is 
celebrated  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  defended  pope 
Gregory  XU  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  also  en- 
deavored to  defend  the  regicidal  opinions  of  John  Petit, 
but  he  failed  in  both  instances.  He  next,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  wrote  a  libel  against 
Wladislas  Jagellon,  king  of  Poland,  for  which  he  was  de- 
clared a  heretic,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life 
at  Komc  Pope  Martin  V,  however,  liberated  him  a  few 
years  after,  and  John,  encouraged,  now  demanded  of 
Paul  of  Ruissdorf,  grand  roaster  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Cross,  the  price  of  the  libel  he  had  written.  The  latter 
offering  him  but  a  small  amount,  John  of  Falkenberg 
insulted  him,  whereupon  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and 
condemned  to  be  drowned.  He  escaped,  however,  re- 
tired to  the  convent  of  K&npen,  and  wrote  against  the 
Awii>r.    He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Ba^  in  1431, 


and  died  shortly  after.    SeeEdiard,£rcr^()n2Li¥dU 
Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GimiraUj  xxvi,  56l 

John  THB  Faster  (Joha^cses  Jejunatob  or  Kes- 
TEUTEs),  of  humble  extraction,  became  paoiar^  of 
Constantinople  in  582.  He  was  distingnisbod  fbr  bis 
piety,  benevolence,  strong  asceticism,  and  fiuting.  fit 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  **(eciimem£al  pt- 
triaich,"  and  thereby  invidved  himself  in  diflifnkif* 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Pelagha  II  and  Gicgorj  [, 
the  opening  of  a  struggle  which  resulted  finally,  in  the 
11th  century  (1054),  in  a  complete  nxptare  «f  ths 
churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  (See  the  aztkk 
Gregory  I,  and  Ffoulkes,  Christendom's  Divisions^  rd 
i,  §  17.)  John  died  Sept,  2,  595.  The  Greek  Chm± 
counts  him  among  its  mints.  He  is  reputed  the  antkr 
of 'AjeoXoi;3«a  cat  rd^iQ  rdv  ^opoKoyovfihttv ;  Aiyoc 
irpAc  "rbv  piXXovra  ^ayopivoai  rhv  avrw  mrtvpan- 
Kov  vUvy  which  belongs  to  the  earliest  penitcntiil  wwis 
of  the  Greek  Church  (pub.  by  Morinos,  Comm.  hisL  di 
administratione  sacramenti  paatitentict,  Paris,  1651,  Ten. 
1792,  etc>  See  Oudin,  De  Scr,  Ecdes.  i,  1473  sq. :  Fi- 
bricius,  Bibl,  Grceca,  x,  1 64  sq. ;  Le  Quien,  OriensQpt- 
tian.  i,  216  sq.;  Schrockh,  KirehengesA.  xvii,  fiTwj.: 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyHop.  vi,  748 ;  Aschbach,  KirdohLa. 
iii,  556. 

John  (called  also  Jeamdin),  abbot  or  Yiaxr, 
France,  was  bom  in  the  neighbc^hood  of  Ravenos.  H's 
family  name  Labbe  supposes  to  have  been  Daist, « 
D'A  ife.  He  came  to  France  with  William,  abbot  of  St 
Benigne  of  Dijon,  and  studied  under  that  kaxned  nisa 
He  practiced  medicine  with  success;  but  WiUism  ^m% 
to  Fdcamp  to  reform  the  abbey,  and  install  there  a  col- 
ony of  Benedictines,  John  accompanied  him,  was  ndi 
prior,  and  finally  succeeded  William  as  abbot  Be  re- 
formed several  convents,  and  by  his  firm  adbeieBce  \» 
discipline  embroiled  himself  with  many  prdatei,n9- 
tained,  however,  in  every  instance  by  the  pope.  !■ 
1054  he  visited  England,  where  he  was  wdcoiaed  by 
king  Edward,  but,  having  subsequently  midertakca  a 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  b  said  to  have  only  redimed  (* 
France  in  1076.  He  died  Feb.  2, 1079.  He  wrote  t 
book  of  prayers,  the  preface  of  which  is  to  be  fcnnd  a 
Mabillon,  AncdeOa,  i,  133,  and  three  chq>ten  in  tk 
MediiationesS.AugustinL  He  is  also  considered  as  tk 
author  of  a  treatise,  De  Divina  Contea^ihiiom,^^^ 
1539,  under  the  title  of  Confessio  Theologiea,  and  attrib- 
uted to  John  Cassien,  etc  See  (yaOa  CAnit.xi,coL2«; 
Hist.  Litt  de  la  France,  viii,  48;  Hoefcr,  Now.Biogr. 
GiniraU,  xxvi,  531. 

John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony.  See  Kefos- 
mation;  Saxoht. 

John  Gallensis.    Sec  Canon  Law,  voL  n,  p.  ®  (2)- 

John  OF  GiscHAU^  son  of  Levi,  named  after  to 
native  place  [seeGisoHALA],  wasoofiofthenwtcde- 
brated  leaders  of  the  nnfortonote  Jews  of  Galilee  ia  tter 
final  strug^e  with  the  Romans,  A.D.  66-67.  OfJiB 
personal  history  we  know  scarcely  anything.  Theowr 
writer  to  whom  we  can  go  for  informatioo--Joiepta*|- 
is  prejudiced,  because  John  of  Gischala  proved  the  D» 

formidable  rival  of  the  renowned  Jewish  Wstorian,  v» 
he  is  on  that  account  depicted  by  Jo8ei*uB  in  a  ^ 
disparaging  manner.  His  deeds,  however,  »n***^ 
every  fair-minded  person  that  he  belonged  to  ^^ 
of  men  who,  for  the  defense  of  thebr  country,  '^^^^ 
nore  all  other  duties.  We  are  furthermore  ^»"'"^ 
to  give  credence  to  the  noble  picture  whidi  6nB 
{Ges<^  der  Juden,  iii,  896)  has  drawn  of  John,*^" 
remember  that  the  virtuous  and  learned  Simon  t>»^ 
maliel  was  a  devoted  and  life-long  friend  ^  |*  \|J 
(By  this  it  must,  however,  by  no  means  be  isfenw  ^ 
we  are  ready  to  accept  Griitz*s  views  on  the  chaiac^ 
of  Joeephus,  for  which  we  refer  our  f®***"  ^^"^ 
SBPHUsgi  Though  by  nature  Josephus's  «P"^"JJ"! 
particulffiy  in  the  art  of  warfare,  he  readily  ««»«^ 
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himself  to  tbe  oommancto  of  the  man  whom  the  Sanhe- 
irim  had  seen  fit  to  iiiyeat  with  miperior  authority.   Not 
10  patriotic  was  the  conduct  of  Josephoa,  who,  in  his 
jeaknisy,  hesitated  not  to  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
Df  John,  so  as  to  prevent  the  success  of  his  noble  and 
patriotic  efforts.    This  impolitic  ccmduct  of  Josq;)hus 
towards  all  who  seemed  to  present  any  likelihood  of  be- 
coming rivals  in  <^ce  continued  until  the  people's  at- 
tention was  directed  to  it,  and  their  anger  against  him 
was  80  great  that  his  very  life  was  in  danger.    Instead, 
bowever,  of  profiting  by  this  sad  experience,  Josephus, 
in  his  vanity  and  blindness,  continued,  so  soon  as  he  felt 
that  the  danger  had  passed,  his  animosity  towards  his 
xtlaborers,  espedally  towards  John  of  Gischala,  whom 
lie  hesitated  not  to  accuse  even  of  having  headed  the 
ittacks  upon  his  life  (Josephus,  L(/e,  18, 19),  a  reproach 
which,  was  not  in  the  least  deserved  by  John,  who,  how- 
nrer  great  his  disappointment  in  Josephus,  never  sought 
relief  by  violent  measures.     It  is  true  that,  when  he 
found  the  people^s  confidence  in  Josephus  restored,  he 
tent  messengers  to  Simon  ben-Gamaliel  and  to  the  San- 
tiedrim  to  remove  the  man  in  whom  public  confidence 
was  so  misplaced.    Ordered  to  the  defence  of  his  native 
place,  John  did  everirthing  in  his  power  to  strengthen 
^  fortification  of  Gischala,  and  when,  after  a  long 
dege  from  the  experienced  troops  of  Titus,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  hold  the  city  with  his  handful  of  country- 
nen,  more  accustomed  to  the  ploughshare  than  to  the 
word,  he  made  his  escape  by  a  game  of  strategy  which 
liis  enemy  could  never  forgive  him.    Having  obtained 
ui  armistice  from  the  Romans  on  pretence  that  the  day 
was  their  Sabbath,  be  improved  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  escape  with  his  forces  to  Jerusalem.     The  sa- 
sred  city  was  at  this  time  unfortunately  divided  of  itself, 
inarchy  reigned  within  the  walls,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  John  succeeded  in  rallying  the  people  to 
their  defence  against  a  common  enemy.     He  actually 
uouMd  them  to  saDy  forth  against  the  Roman  invaders, 
ind  succeeded  in  destroying  the  first  works  erected  by 
them  to  besiege  the  city.     Not  so  happy  were  they  in 
their  future  undertakings.    Defeat  after  defeat  finally 
Aliged  John  to  seek  refuge  in  the  tower  of  Antonia. 
Soon  after  followed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70),  and 
John  now  sought  refuge  in  a  neighboring  cave,  deter- 
Dained  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Titus.     But  hunger 
»on  proved  even  a  more  formidable  foe  than  the  Ro- 
nans,  and  John  gladly  went  forth  firom  his  hiding-place 
to  surrender  himself  to  them,  who,  in  their  pride  and 
the  savage  state  of  that  age,  hesitated  not  to  increase 
the  mental  agonies  of  the  poor  Jew  by  marching  him, 
inth  700  other  fellow-countrymen,  at  the  head  of  the 
rictorious  legions  to  the  Eternal  City,  to  enhance  the 
magnificence  of  his  public  triumph.    The  grand  spec- 
tacle over,  John  was  imprisoned  at  Rome,  and  died 
B  a  dungeon  of  broken  heart.    Not  so  lucky,  even,  was 
tiis  brother  in  «rms,  Simon  bar-Giora  (q.  v.),  who  was 
IiBgged  through  the  'streets  of  Rome  by  a  rope,  and 
Snally  executed,  in  accordance  with  Roman  custom, 
irhich  demanded  a  human  sacrifice  in  honor 'of  a  victory 
sained  over  their  enemies.     See  Josephus,  War^  iv,  2 
»q. ;  Gratz,  Geschichte  d,  Jtiden,  vol  iii,  ch.  xiv  and  xv ; 
Raphall, Pott  BibL Hist.oftheJews,u,U6  sq.    (J.  H.W.) 

John  GocH.    See  Gocn. 

* 

John  OF  GoRZ,  a  French  monk  of  some  note  who 
loarished  in  the  10th  century,  was  bom  at  Vendifere, 
lear  Pont-^Mousson,  and  studied  theology  under  Ber- 
»r,  deacon  of  TouL  After  joining  various  convents 
-among  the  kst  that  of  the  Recluses— and  not  finding 
hat  earnest  piety  and  strict  ascetic  life  which  he  sought 
o  impose  upon  himself,  he  finally  gathered  a  few  true 
riends  of  like  mind  in  the  convent  of  Gorz,  presented 
X)  them  by  bishop  Adalbert,  of  Mayence.  In  the  latter 
)art  of  his  life,  Otho  the  Great  sent  him  as  ambassador 
o  Abderrahman  II,  in  Cordova.  His  Uography  was 
mitten  by  a  friend  and  contemporary,  St.  Amulph  (died 
)84),  and  is  given  by  Pertz,  Mottum,  iv,  886. 


John  THE  Grammabian.  See  John  the  LABORf<* 
ous. 

John  Htrcakus.    See  Htrcanvs. 

John  THE  Italian  (Johannes  Italus)  (1),  a  monk 
of  the  10th  century.  He  was  at  first  canon  at  Rome^ 
but  his  acquaintance  with  Odon,  abbot  of  Clugny,  led 
him  to  France,  and  he  entered  a  convent  there.  Some 
say  that  he  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and  became 
prior  of  a  Roman  convent,  while  others  say  that  he  be- 
came abbot  of  some  French  Cistercian  convcait,  and  that 
he  died  in  France  after  945.  Our  information  regard- 
ing his  personal  history  is  derived  only  from*his  biogra- 
phy in  the  Life  of  St,  Odon  (in  Mabillon,  A  eta  Sand,  vii, 
152).  He  published  extracts  of  St  Gregory's  Moralia. 
See  Higt.  Liff.  de  la  France,  vi,  265 ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des 
Auteurs  Sacris,  xii,825. 

John  THE  Italian  {Italus,  'IraXcJc)  (2),  a  Greek 
philosopher  and  heretic  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Alexius  I  Comnenus  (1081-1118),  escaped  to  Italy  after 
the  revolt  of  Maniaces  against  Constantine,  and  there 
prosecuted  his  preparatory  studies.  He  finally  returned 
again  to  Constantinople,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Mi- 
chael Psellus  the  younger.  His  learning  and  ability 
attracted  general  attention,  and  the  emperor  Michael 
Ducas  (1071-1078),  finding  himself  in  need  of  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  provinces  to  influence  them 
to  a  return  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  selected  John  Ita- 
lus for  this  purpose,  and  dispatched  him  to  Dyrrachium. 
He,  however,  proved  unfaithful  to  the  trust,  and,  his 
intrigues  having  become  public,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Rome  to  avoid  persecution.  He  was  subsequently  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Constantinople,  and  there  entered  the 
monastery  of  Pega.  When  Psellus  was  banished  in 
1077,  John  was  made  first  professor  of  philosophy 
(JovaroQ  Tiiiv  ^iXoac^utv),  and  filled  this  place  with 
great  success.  Yet  he  was  better  acquainted  with  logic 
and  Aristotle's  philosophy  than  with  the  other  branches 
of  science,  and  was  but  little  versed  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  He  was  very  passionate  and  hasty  in  argu- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  resorted  to  bodily  violence, 
but  he  was,  fortunately,  prompt  in  acknowledging  his 
errors.  He  expounded  to  his  pupils  Proclus,  Plato,  J  am- 
blichus.  Porphyrins,  and  Aristotle,  but  often  in  a  manner 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  Christian  ortho- 
doxy. Alexius,  soon  after  ascending  the  throne,  caused 
Italus's  doctrines  to  be  examined,  and  summoned  him 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court  Notwithstanding  the 
protection  of  the  patriarch  Eustratius,  John  Italus  was 
obliged  publicly  to  recant  and  anathematize  eleven  he- 
retical opinions  advanced  in  his  lectures.  Among  other 
things,  he  was  accused  of  *' ridiculing  image-worship." 
Continuing,  however,  to  teach  the  same  doctrines,  he 
was  anathematized  by  the  Church,  and,  fearing  persecu- 
tion, he  forsook  the  rostrum.  It  is  said  that  in  his  later 
years  he  publicly  renounced  his  errors.  His  principal 
works  (all  in  MSS.)  are,  ^Ek^ooiq  ii'c  ^ta<popa  ^i/j-^/ia- 
rcr^EK^offtc  £«c  ^^  roTrucd  ;  Utpi  ^laXncTUcfj^ ;  Mf^o- 
dog  priTopiKtic  Udo^iXtxa  Kard  avvorf/tv;  some  dis- 
courses, etc  See  Anna  Comnenus,  A  kxius,  v,  8, 9 ;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibl.  Graca,  iii,  213-217;  vi,  131 ;  xi,  646-652 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  LiU.  ii,  154 ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptoribus 
et  Scriptis  Ecdes.  ii,  col.  760 ;  Lamb^ce,  Commentar.  de 
Biblioth.  CcBsar.  iii,  coL  41 1,  edit  Kollar ;  Le  Beau,  Uist. 
du  Bas-Empire,  Ixxxi,  49 ;  Hase,  Notices^.  Manuscripts, 
voL  ix. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.  xxvi,  557. 

John  Jejunator.    See  John  the  Faster. 

John  OF  Jerusalem  (1),  originally  a  monk,  waa 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  386)  when  not  much  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age  (Jerome,  Epist.  Ixxxii,  8). 
Some  speak  of  him  as  patriarch,  but  Jerusalem  was  not 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarchate  until  the  fol- 
lowing century.  John  was  a  man  of  insignificant  per- 
sonal appearance  (Jerome,  Lib.  contra  Joan,  c.  10),  but 
he  was  generally  celebrated  for  eloquence,  talent,  and 
learning.  He  was  acquainted,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages,  but  it  is  doubt- 
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All  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Latin.    He  b  said  to  have 
been  at  one  period  an  Arian,  or  to  have  sided  with  the 
Arians  when  they  were  in  the  ascendant  under  the  em- 
peror Valens  (Jerome,  Lib,  contra  Joan.  c.  4,  8).     For 
eight  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  SU  Jerome,  who  was  then 
living  a  monastic  life  in  Bethlehem  or  its  neighborhood; 
but  towards  the  close  of  that  period  strife  was  stirred 
up  by  Epiphanius  of  Constantia  (or  Salamis),  in  Cy- 
prus, who  came  to  Palestine  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a 
report  which  had  reached  him,  that  the  obnoxious  sen- 
timents ofiOrigen  were  gaining  ground  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  John.    Epiphanius's  violence  against  all  that 
had  even  the  appearance  of  Origenism  led  him  into  a  con- 
troversy with  John  also.    See  Epiphanius.    Whether 
John  really  cherished  opinions  at  variance  with  the  or- 
thodoxy of  that  time,  or  only  exercised  towards  those 
who  held  them  a  forbearance  which  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  became  again 
involved  in  squabbles  with  the  supporters  of  orthodox 
views.     He  was  charged  by  them  with  faVoring  Pela- 
gius,  who  was  then  iu  Palestine,  and  who  was  accused 
of  heresy  in  the  councils  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis  (A. 
D.  415),  but  was  in  the  latter  council  acquitt<^  of  the 
charge,  and  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
See  Pelagius.     In  the  controversies  waged  against 
Chrysostom,  John  of  Jerusalem  always  sided  decidedly 
with  Chrysostom.    See  Chrysostom.    John  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Gennadius  (/>c  Viris  Illustr,  c  30),  Adcer- 
8US  Obtrectatores  sui  Studii  Liber^  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  rather  admired  the  ability  than  followed  the 
opinions  of  Origen.     Fabricius  and  Ceillier  think,  and 
with  apparent  reason,  that  this  work,  which  b  lost,  was 
the  apologetic  letter  addressed  by  John  to  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  which  resulted  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  John  and  Jerome.    No  other  work  of 
John  is  noticed  by  the  ancients ;  but  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry two  huge  volumes  appeared,  entitled  Joamtis  Nepo- 
tis  Sylcani,  HUrosolym,  Episcopi  xliv,  Opera  omnia 
qua  hactenus  incognita,  reperiri  potuerunt :  in  unum  col- 
lecta,  suoque  A  uctori  et  A  uctorUati  tribus  Vindiciarum 
libris  asserta per  A.R,P,  Petrum  Wastelium  (Brussels, 
1643,  foL).     The  Vindiciaj  occupied  the  second  volume. 
The  works  profess  to  be  translated  from  the  Greek,  and 
.  are  as  follows :  (1)  Liber  de  Institutione  primorum  Mo- 
nachoruni,  in  Lege  Veteri  exortorum  et  in  Nova  perseve- 
rantium,  ad  Caprasium  Monachunu    InterpreU  Aymer- 
ico  Patriarcha  A  ntiocheno.    This  work  is  mentioned  by 
Trithemius  (apud  Fabricius,  BibL  Gr.  x,  526)  as  "  Volu- 
men  insigne  de principio  et prqfectu  ordinis  CariAelitici" 
and  IB  ascribed  by  him  to  a  later  John,  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem (in  the  8th  century).    It  is  contained  in  several 
editions  of  the  Btbliotheca  Patrum,  in  which  work,  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  have  been  first  published  (voL  ix,  Par. 
1589,  foL),  and  in  the  works  of  Thomas  k  Jesu,  the  Car- 
melite (i,  416,  etc,  Cologne,  1684,  folio).     It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  the  production  of  a  Latin  ^^er, 
and  of  much  later  date  than  our  John : — (2)  In  strata- 
gemaia  Beaii  Jobi  Libri  Hi,  a  commentary  on  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job,  often  printed  in  Latin 
among  the  works  of  Origen,  but  supposed  to  belong  nei- 
ther to  him  nor  to  John : — (3)  In  S,  Matthceuniy  an  im- 
perfect commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  usually 
printed,  under  the  title  of  Opus  imperfectum  m  MaUhce- 
um,  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  in  the  Latin  or 
Gneco-Latin  editions  of  that  father,  but  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  some  Arian  or  Anomoean  about  the  end  of 
the  6th  or  some  part  of  the  7th  century: — (4)  Fragmenta 
ex  Commentario  ad  prima  Capita  xi  S.  Mard,  cited  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  {Catena  A  urea  ad  Evang,)  as  a  work 
of  Chrysostom : — (5)  Fragmenta  ex  Commentario  in  Lu- 
canif  extant  under  the  name  of  Chrysostom,  partly  in 
editions  of  his  works,  partly  in  the  Latin  version  of  a 
Greek  Catena  in  Lucam  published  by  Corderius  (Antw. 
1628,  folio),  and  partly  in  the  Catena  Aurea  of 'fhomas 
Aquinas :— (6)  HomiUa  Ixiii,  almost  all  of  them  among 
those  published  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom.    There  is 


no  good  reikson  for  ascrilHng  any  of  these  wccIes  to  J^ 
nor  are  thev,  in  fact,  ascribed  to  him  except  \yj  t^  C* 
melites.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  6?r.  ix,  299;  x,  523l  ai: 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  i,  281,  etc ;  Dupin,  None,  BSbHe^tfn 
des  A  uieurs  EccUtiastiques,  iii,  87,  ed.Par.  1690 ;  ScEXi 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Reman  Biografk^y  H-  5<96k 

John  OP  Jebvsalbm  (2).  A  syoodical  fetta  rf 
John,  who  was  a  patriarch  of  Jemsakni  eariy  in  tl^  fu 
centurv,  and  his  suffragan  bishops  assembled  in  a  cou- 
cil  at  Jerusalem  A.D.  617  or  518,  to  John  of  CoBstaiD- 
nople  [John  of  Cappadocia],  is  given  iq  the  OMcas 
(vol  V,  coL  187,  etc,  ed.  Labbe ;  viii,  1067,  ed.  MaaaU 

John  OF  Jerusalem  (3)  [or  of  DAJtAScra.  t\. 
Three  extant  pieces  relating  to  the  Iconoclastic  ccstrv 
versy  bear  the  name  of  John  of  JenisaW*Tn,  bia  is  > 
doubtful  iiow  far  they  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mae  m- 
thor,  hence  we  add  them  here  simply  under  a^  mfS3U 
heading.     They  are,  1.  'Iwawon  thXa^ararm  rw 
'lepoooXvfUTOv  fwvaxov  Attjyricig,  or  Joamais  Bvsrw 
lymitani  reveretuUssimi  Monacki  NarraHo^  a  veiy  teirf 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Icooodasdc  moveiDaH,pi^ 
lished  by  Combefis  among  the  Scriploret  po9t  Thei^ko- 
nem  (Par.  1685,  fol.),  and  reprinted  at  Venice,  AJX  17:S 
as  part  of  the  series  of  Byzantine  historians;  it  is  a2» 
included  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  that  soiesu     It  is  a]^ 
printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  GallaiM&K^  xza, 
270 :— 2.  AtaXovoc  <mjXir€i/riic6c  yivofuvoQ  ropa  xa^ 
riav  Kai  dp^oCoKuv  Kai  iro^ov  Koi  ^^Xoy  ixarn* 
Trpbg  tXiyx^v  ^^^  ivavrifav  rfjc  ir«<n^ii>c  f^  ^K  ^^ 
SaoKaXiaQ  rwv  ayitav  Kai  dp^odolutv  tifiuv  xaripw, 
or  Disceptatio  invectiva  qua  habita  est  ajideiiins  ^  er 
tkodoxis,  studiumque  ac  zelum  kabentSms  ad  comf^Oiaim 
adversarios  Jidei  atque  doctrtna  sanctorum  orAodsxe- 
rumque  patrum  nostrorum,  first  published  by  Coab^ 
in  the  Scriptores  post  Tkeophanem  as  the  wislc  c-f  a 
anonymous  writer,  and  contained  in  the  Venetianrfc^ 
not  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers.   Ui* 
also  reprinted  by  Gallandius  (ut  supra),  p.  852,  and  »• 
cribed  to  John  of  Damascus  or  John  of  Jerasakm,  itee 
MSS.  giving  one  name,  and  others  giving  the  (^he. 
Gallandius  considers  that  he  is  called  Damasciis  fica 
his  birthplace.     The  author  of  this  invective  is  to  bt 
distinguished  from  the  greatly  celebrated  John  of  Dir 
mascus  (q.  v.),  his  contemporary,  to  whom,  p^hsp^  tk« 
transcribers  of  the  manuscripts,  in  prefixing  the  nsi» 
Damascus,  intended  to  ascribe  the  work : — 8.  'Iwoiwt 
fiovaxoH  Kai  Trpftrfivrepov  rev  Aa/iotfcipvv  Xo7?f 
airodeucTiKbc  v(pi  rdv  ayiutv  Kai  Oiirriav  fitevy*^ 
TTpuc  Travrag  Xpiariavoi^g  Koi  vpbg  rbv  jSmnXta  Kcp- 
(TTavTivQV  rbv  KafiaXivov  Kai  vpbg  vavrac  ajptn- 
KovQ,  or  Joamds  Dmnasceni  Monacki  ac  PreAyteri  Ora- 
tio  demonstrativa  de  sacris  ac  venerandis  imagimiiu^  oi 
ChristiaAos  omnes,  adversusque  Imperatorem  Ccm^o^ 
nam  Cabalinum.     The  title  is  given  in  other  MSS- 
'EttmjtoX^  'Itaavvov  'UpotroXvpwy  ap)0tfin<neo«w.c«^ 
X.—Epistola  Joamtis,  or  Hierosolymitaid  A  rckteptcopu 
etc    The  work  was  first  printed  in  the  AudariMm  So- 
vum  of  Combefis  (Paris,  1648,  folio),  vol  ii,  and  w»  re- 
printed by  Gallandius  {ut  supra),  p.  358,  etc    Fabriri* 
is  dbposed  to  identify  the  authors  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  aod 
treats  No.  2  as  the  work  of  another  and  unknown  wht^r: 
but  Gallandius,  from  internal  evidence,  endeavors  ts 
show  that  Nos.  2  and  8  are  written  by  one  peisoo,  bet 
that  No.  1  is  by  a  different  writer,  and  this  seem  to  be 
the  preferable  opinion.    He  thinks  there  is  also  initivd 
evidence  that  No.  3  was  written  in  the  year  770,  uri 
was  subsequent  to  No.  2.     See  Fabricius,  BS>L  Gr,  vi 
682 ;  Gallandius,  BibL  Patrum,  xiii,  Prolegomou,  cb. 
X,  p.  15 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  59& 

John  OF  JKRUS.U.EM  (4),  patriarch  of  Jenaalm 
who  flourished  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  \^ 
century,  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Joannes  DamauenB^ 
Bioc  Tou  boiov  varpbg  rffiwv  'lu/awov  rov  Mfi^ 
KTjvov  (Tvyypa^tig  vapd  'Iwawow  varptapx^^  'Ifp^ 
Xvfuav  {Vita  sancti  Pairis  nostri  Joamtis  Damata^^ 
Joanne  Patriarcha  Bierosolymitano  conscrytta),  "^ 
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nrk  is  a  tnuoAlation  from  the  Arabic,  or  at  least  founded 
on  an  Arabic  biography,  and  was  written  a  consider- 
le  time  after  the  death  of  John  of  Damascus  (A.D. 
6),  and  after  the  cessation  of  tke  lamockutic  conteat^ 
lich  may  be  regarded  as  having  terminated  on  the 
ath  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  (A.D.842).  But  we 
ive  no  data  for  determining  how  long  after  these 
etits  the  author  lived.  Le  Quien  identifies  him  with 
John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  burat  alive  by 
e  Saracens  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  (A.D.  968-9) 
Kicephoms  Phocas,  upon  suspicion  that  be  had  exd- 
d  that  emperor  to  attack  them  (Cedrenua,  Compend, 
661,  edit.  Paris ,  ii,  874,  ed.  Bonn).  This  Ufe  of  John 
Damascus  -wtA  first  published  at  Rome  with  the  ora- 
Dns  of  Damascenus  {De  Sacris  Imaginibus  [1553, 
-o]) ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Basel  with  all  the  works 
'John  of  Damascus  A.D.  1575;  in  the  Ada  Sancto- 
im  Qlay  6),  vol.  ii  (the  Latin  version  in  the  body 
'  the  work  [p.  Ill,  etc.]t  and  the  original  in  the  Ap- 
mdix  [p.  723,  etc]) ;  and  in  the  edition  of  the  Works 
f  Damcucenus  by  Le  Quien,  voL  i  (Paris,  1712,  folio), 
he  Latin  version  b  given  (s.  d.  6  Maii)  in  the  Vita 
anctorum  of  Lippomani,  and  the  De  Probaiis  Scmcto- 
um  Vitis  of  Surius.  See  Le  Quien,  Joanma  Damasceni 
>peray  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vita  S.J.Danuuc; 
nd  Orient  Chrisdamu,  iii,  466. — Fabricins,  BibL  GrfBca^ 
K,  686, 689 ;  x,  261 ;  Cave,  Hist,  IMt,  ii,  29 ;  Smith,  Diet. 
rr.  and  Bom.  Biog,  ii,  598. 

John  THE  Laborious  (Johannes  PhiijOponxs,  also 
umamed  Alkxandrinus  and  Grammaticus),  an  East- 
zn  scholar  of  great  renown,  was  bora  at  Alexandria  to- 
rards  the  close  of  the  6th  century  or  the  beginning  of 
he  7th.     Of  his  personal  history  but  very  little  seems 
k>  be  definitely  known.    He  is  said  to  have  been  pres- 
int  at  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Mohammedans 
(A.D.  689),  and  to  have  temporarily  embraced  their 
creed  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
ry; but  the  truth  of  this  story  is  rather  doubtful  (comp. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  Horn,  Emp,  ch.  Ii).    The  great 
renown  of  John  Philoponus  is  due  mainly,  perhaps,  to 
his  speculations  on  Christian  doctrine,  more  especially 
bis  theories  on  the  Trinity,  cosmt^ny,  and  immortali- 
ty.   He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tie,  and  hence  his  persistency  in  amending  Christian 
dogma  by  philosophy,  and  hence  much  ambiguity  in 
his  position  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  hence  also  the 
reason  why  he  has  so  frequently  been  the  subject  of  at- 
tack as  a  heretic     It  is  especially  hb  theory  on  the 
Trinity  that  has  classed  him  among  the  Tritheists,  of 
which  he  has  even  often,  though  inaccurately,  been 
pointed  out  as  the  founder,  while  in  truth  he  was  only 
a  formmner  of  them.     See,  however,  Tritiieism.    His 
principal  work  on  dogmatics,  A«ainy7-j)c  h  ir«pt  ivuHJiuCi 
is  lost,  yet,  from  extracts  of  it  still  extant,  the  following 
has  been  determined  to  be  his  position  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.     Nature  and  hypostasis  he  regards  as 
identical ;  a  double  nature  in  Christ  is  incompatible  with 
one  hypostasis;  and  to  the  objection  that  in  the  Trinity 
there  are  confessedly  three  hypostases  and  but  one  na- 
ture, he  argues  that  in  the  Trinity  three  particular  and 
individual  existences  or  hypostases  are  comprised  un- 
der the  idea  of  unity.     This  unity,  however,  is  merely 
^  generic  term,  which  comprehends  the  several  par- 
ticulara,  the  Koivdc  tov  dvai  \6yoQ.     If  this  be  called 
ii*tiire,  it  is  done  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  is  inductively 
derived  from  particulars;  but  if  ^vms  is  to  convey  the 
jense  of  independent  existence,  it  must  join  the  particu- 
w,  individual  being,  and,  therefore,  the  hypostasis.   Ap- 
plying this  argument  to  Christ,  he  concludes  that  to  the 
^ity  of  his  hypostasis  belongs  also  the  unity  of  nature, 
/u  ™^'  ***""  Tritheism,  and  Domer,  Doct.  Person  of 
CArirt,  diss,  ii,  vol  i,  p.  148, 414.)    His  works  extant  are. 
(*)  ^  (Ktenntate  mundi,  or  n€pi  &'idi6TTjToc  K6<r^ov 
Y^  f  535,  foL),  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the 
thristian  dogma  of  creation  by  reason  alone,  without  ref- 
^'l^  to  Biblical  authority.    The  ideas  are  eternal  only 
*hen  they  are  r^arded  as  creative  thoughts  of  God; 


as  such  they  are  inherent  in  Providence,  and  their  real- 
ization adds  nothing  to  divine  perfection.  God,  by  his 
c^fC,  was  eternally  Creator,  and  his  essence  required  no 
new  characteristics  by  the  ivipytia.  The  world  itself 
cannot  be  eternal,  for  the  effect  cannot  be  equal  to  the 
cause : — (2)  In  his  Commentaria  in  Mosaicam  mundi  cre- 
ationemy  or  Hipi  KOff^ofroitac  (edited  by  Corder,  Vienna, 
1630),  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation  witli  the  facts  derived  from  our  own  experience : 
— (3)  In  his  Uepi  AvaardaiuQ  (known  to  us  only  from 
Photius  [Co</.  21-23],  Nicephorus  in,E,  xviii,47],  and 
Timotheus  [De  receptu  harei, in  Cotil. Mon,  iii, 414  sq.]) 
he  separates  the  sensual  fW>m  the  ^iritual  creation,  a 
concession  to  philosophy  made  at  the  expense  of  Chris- 
tianity. ^  The  rationid  soul,"  he  argues,  ^  is  not  only 
an  fZ^oc,  but  an  imperishable  substance,  entirely  distinct 
from  all  irrational  existence,  in  which  matter  is  always 
associated  with  form.  In  consequence  of  this  insepara- 
ble connection  of  matter  and  form,  the  natural  body  is 
destroyed  and  annihilated  by  death.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  the  new  creation  of  the  body :"— (4)  Jltpi 
T^C  tov  a<npo\dfiov  xp^ffcca^  (publbhed  by  Hose,  Conn, 
1839) : — (5)  Hcpt  dyaXfidriov  against  Jamblichus):  — 
(6)  Commentaries  on  AristoOe  (Venice,  1509, 1534, 1535, 
etc) :  —  (7)  Grammatical  Essays  (in  Labbe,  Glossaria, 
London,  1816),  etc  See  J.  G.  Scharfenberg,  De  J.  Ph, 
(Leipzig,  1768);  Fabricins,  Biblioth,  GracOy  x,  639  sq.; 
Ritter,  Gesch,  d.  Philos.  vi,  500  sq. ,  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1835, 
p.  95  sq. ;  Ilerzog,  Beal-Encyklop,  vi,  760 ;  Smith,  DicU 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography ^  iii,  321. 

John  1  Lasoo.    See  LAsca 

John  OF  Lritoaitsl.    See  Leitomtsl. 

John  OP  Letden.    See  Boccold. 

John  THE  LrrxLE,  or  Joha>'kes  Parvus  {Jean  Pe- 
tit)f  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in  Normandy  in  the 
'  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  at  one  time 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  but  was 
deposed  for  having,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1408,  pro- 
nounced a  discourse  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  died  ai 
Ilesdin,  France,  in  1411. — Pierer,  Univ.  Lex, 

John  Maro.    See  Maronites. 

John  OF  Matha,  St.,  founder  of  the  Order  of  ike 
Holy  Trinity  (also  called  Fathers  of  Mercy  in  Spain,  and 
Mathurins  in  Paris),  was  bom  at  Faucon,  in  Provence,  in 
1154,  of  noble  parents.  He  studied  at  Paris  University, 
and  th'en  entered  the  Church.  <*  At  his  first  celebration 
of  divine  service,"  the  legend  goes,  "  he  beheld  a  vision 
of  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  having  a  cross  of  red  and 
blue  on  his  breast,  with  his  hands,  crossed  over  each 
other,  resting  on  the  heads  of  two  slaves,  who  knelt  on 
each  side  of  him ;  and  believing  that  in  this  vision  of 
the  mind  God  spoke  to  him,  and  called  him  to  the  de- 
liverance of  prisoners  and  captives,  he  immediately  sold 
all  his  goods,  and  forsook  the  world,  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  mission."  In  conjunction  with  Felix  of  Valois  he 
arranged  the  constitutions  of  the  new  order,  and  togeth- 
er they  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  approval  of  pope 
Innocent  III.  Felix  having  had,  the  legend  continues, 
a  similar  dream,  the  pope  gladly  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, and  the  order  was  approved  Feb.  2, 1199.  Gau- 
cher in,  of  Chatillon,  having  given  them  the  estate  of 
Cerfroi,  they  there  established  their  first  convent.  They 
also  obtained  several  other  convents  and  hospitals  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  convent  and  church  at  Rome. 
Having  collected  large  sums  of  money,  John  dispatched 
two  of  his  brotherhood  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence 
they  returned  with  186  Christians  redeemed  from  the 
Mussulman's  bonds.  The  year  foUowing  John  himself 
went  to  Tunis,  preaching  on  his  way  all  through  Spain, 
and  creating  many  friends  for  his  noble  undertaking; 
he  retumed  with  110  caprives.  From  another  voyage 
he  retumed  with  120  Christians.  Hereafter  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching  at  Rome,    He  died  there  Dec  21^ 
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1218,  and  was  canonized  by  Innocent  XT,  July  80, 1679. 
He  ifl  commemorated  on  February  8.  The  dress  of  the 
order  consists  in  a  flowing  white  gown,  with  a  red  and 
bine  cross  on  the  breast  See  P.  Ignace  Dillaud,  Vie  de 
SUJean  de  Maiha  (1695) ;  Baillet,  VU»  des  Samts,  Feb. 
8;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr,  Ghu  xxvi,  441 ;  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Legends  of  Monastic  Orders,  p.  217  sq. 

John  OF  Med  A,  St.,  founder,  or  rather  reformer  of  the 
order  of  the  ffumiliati,  was  bom  at  Meda,  near  Como,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Oldrati  family  of  Bfilan.  After  ordination  he 
withdrew  to  the  solitude  of  Rondenario,  near  Como, 
which  he  subsequently  left  to  join  the  Humiliati,  then 
a  lay  congregation.  Chosen  their  superior,  he  subjected 
them  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  only  changing  the  ap- 
pellations of  brethren  and  monks  into  canons.  He  obliged 
them  also  to  say  the  Tlrgin's  mass  every  day,  and  com- 
posed a  special  breviary  for  their  use,  which  was  call- 
ed canons'  office.  The  Humiliati  (q.  v.)  thus  became  a 
regular  order,  with  clerical  and  lay  members.  John  of 
Meda  gained  a  large  number  of  proselytes  by  his  preach- 
ing, and  was  reputed  very  charitable.  He  died  Sept. 
26, 1159,  and  was  canonized  a  few  days  after  his  death 
by  pope  Alexander  III.  Sec  St,  Antonin,  Hist,  part  ii, 
§  XV,  ch.  xxiii ;  Syivestre  Maurolyc,  Mare  Ocectn  di  tutti 
li  Relig. ;  Mor^ri,  Grand  Diet,  historique ;  Richard  et 
Giraud,  BiUioth.  /^oc— Hoefer,  NouveUe  Biog,  Genirak, 
xxvi,  441. 

John  THE  Monk  {Johannes  Monachus),  or  Joira  of 
Cressy,  a  French  canonist,  was  bom  at  Cressy,  Pon- 
thieu,  in  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  Cistercian  monk, 
and  was  created  cardinal.  He  died  in  1318.  He  wrote 
conmientaries  on  the  decretals  of  Boniface  VIU  and 
Benedict  IX,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  the  whole 
Sextus  of  Boniface  VIH.  The  same  work  was  after- 
wards done  by  Guido  de  Baisio,  and  still  better  by  Jo- 
hannes Andr^  The  glossaries  of  Johannes  Monachus 
were  annotated  and  published  by  PhiL  Probus,  doctor  of 
the  school  of  Bourges.  His  MSa,  under  the  title  Ghs- 
sa  in  sextum  decretalium^  are  preserved  in  the  public  li- 
brary of  Chartres.  He  is  also  considered  by  some  as 
the  author  of  the  De/ensorium  Juris,  but  this  is  not 
proved.  See  Savigny,  Catalogue  de  la  BibL  de  Chartres, 
iv, 274.— Hoefer,A^oiif.^w^.C?<^ xxvi, 559.    (J.N. P.) 

John  OP  MoMTB  CoRviNO,  a  celebrated  eariy  Bo- 
man  missionary  among  the  Mongols,  belonged  to  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  flourished  towards  the  dose  of 
the  13tli  century.  He  was  bom  in  Monte  Corvino,  a 
small  city  in  Apulia,  and  had,  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Eastem  missionary,  distinguished  himself  (in 
1272)  as  ambassador  of  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeolo- 
gus  to  pope  Gregory  X  in  behalf  of  a  contemplated  union 
of  the  Eastem  and  Western  churches.  He  had  travelled 
in  the  East,  and,  aware  of  the  opening  for  Christian- 
ity among  the  Mongols,  had  urged  the  Roman  see  to 
dispatch  missionaries  to  them ;  but  their  effbrte  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1289  he  finally,  at  the  instance  of 
pope  Nichohis  IV,  set  out  for  that  distant  field  himself. 
Of  an  energetic  character,  discouraged  by  no  reverses 
however  great,  or  trials  however  severe,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  Christian  Church.  As  an  in- 
stance of  his  undaunted  courage  may  be  cited  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  buy  thd  childr^  of  natives  in  order  to 
educate  them  in  Christian  doctrines,  and  through  them 
to  influence  maturer  minds.  About  1305  he  had  some 
six  thousand  converts,  and  the  prospect  of  still  greater 
additions.  In  1807  other  laborers  were  sent  into  the 
field,  and  John  de  Monte  Corvino  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop (his  see  was  named  Cambalu),  and  the  Christian 
interests  were  advanced  among  the  Mongols  even  after 
John's  death  (1828),  until  the  downfall  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty.    See  Mongols.    (J.H.W.) 

John  OF  Nepomuk  (more  properly  Pomuk),  a  very 
popular  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  honored  by  them  as  a  martyr  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  seal  of  confession.    He  was  bom  at  Pomuk,  a 


village  in  the  district  of  Kbtan,  ibodt  the  waadSk  4 
the  I4th  century.    After  taking. ocden,  he  rose  n^df 
to  distinction.     He  was  created  a  canon  of  the  Oekh 
dral  of  Prague,  and  eventaally  vicar  gencsal  of  the  6i> 
oese.    The  queen,  Sophia,  the  second  wife  of  Wcnxel  c 
Wencealaos  IV,  having  selected  him  for  bcr  amfewa. 
Wencealaos,  himself  a  man  of  most  dianliitc  liftu  c»- 
ceiving  suspicions  of  her  virtue,  required  of  John  tff-i«H 
veal  to  him  what  he  knew  of  her  life  from  the  cnrfj 
sions  which  she  had  made  to  him.    John  atcadfethj 
refused,  and  the  king  reserved  to  be  rereq^ed  lor  d^ 
refusaL   An  opportunity  occuxred  sood  afterwards,  wbe^ 
the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kladran  ckrtfj 
an  abbot  in  opposition  to  the  design  of  the  king,  vi« 
wished  to  bestow  it  upon  one  of  his  own  dusohifr  hx^t- 
ites,  and  obtained  from  John,  as  vicar  general,  at  eooe  i 
confirmation  of  their  choice.     Wenoeslaus,  having  &n 
put  him  to  the  torture,  at  which  he  himself  pezsooalT 
presided,  had  him  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  fkaag,  ainaif 
half  dead  from  the  rack,  into  the  Moldan  (March,  139S'. 
These  historical  facts  have  been  consideribky  eniai^ 
and  embellished  with  legendary  additions,  in  his  hiof- 
raphy  by  BohUslav  Balbinua    Aoooniing  to  tbcee,  hsi 
birth  was  signalled  by  miraculous  signs,  and  after  im\ 
martyrdom  his  body  was  discovered  by  a  uuxacakm 
light  which  iasued  from  it,  was  taken  iq>,  aod  haatA 
with  the  greatest  honor.   Several  able  Romaoist  wrisEs 
have  frequently  attempted  to  reconcile  the  pointi  d 
confiict  between  the  legend  and  the  historical  accsaiL 
See  Herzog,  Real^Encpklop.  vi,  749  sq.;  Pelzd,  £aKr 
Wet¥X$laus,i,2S2 sq.;  Wetzer  u.WeUe,JS:trdbai-Lez.T, 
725  sq.    Dr.  Otto  Abel  {Die  Sage  v,  heiL  Jokan,  v.  >V) 
supposes  the  legend  to  be  a  Jesuitical  inventka,afid  u 
date  from  the  restoration  of  popeiy  in  Bohemia,  to  acm 
as  a  popular  counterpart  to  the  martyidom  of  Hnas  ad 
Ziska.    His  memory  is  cherished  with  peculiar  aSoaom. 
in  his  native  country.    He  was  canoniapd  as  a  entcf 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Benedict  XUI  in  ITB, 
his  feast  being  fixed  for  the  26th  of  March.    Bf  Mie 
historians,  two  distinct  personages  of  the  same  name  tR 
enumerated — one  the  martyr  of  the  coofessioasl  leil, 
the  other  of  the  resistance  to  the  wmoniacal  tyoDDjflf 
Wenceslaus ;  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  wdl  nscus- 
ed  by  Palacky,  Gesck,  von  Bohme^  iii,  63.    See  Chsa- 
hers,  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Ler,  iii,  556  sq. 

John  NicioTA  (from  Nidus,  probably  the  dtj  of 
that  name  in  the  Thebals),  also  somamed  tie  HabK, 
patriarch  of  the  Jacobite  Alexandrian  Church,  floozo^ 
ed  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century,  and  ira»  in  tte 
patriarchal  chair  from  507  to  517.  He  is  noted  for  bis 
violent  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  Coundl  of  Cbaioe- 
don,  and  is  said  to  have  refused  communication  witb  tnr 
that  did  not  expressly  anathematize  them,  and  to  hare 
promised  the  emperor  Anastasius  two  hundred  poonds 
of  gold  if  he  would  procure  thdr  final  and  decisive  ibro- 
gation  (see  Neale,  IfisL  East  Ch,  [Alexandria]  u,%,^, 
Theophanes,  s.  a.  A.D.  512).  Among  the  Jaoobitei,  vbo 
in  his  day  enjoyed  especial  favor  at  the  impoial  coort 
(a  period  on  which,  says  Neale,  ^  the  Jacobite  vrites 
dwell  with  peculiar  complacency,"  and  in  which  "their 
heresy  had  gained  a  footing  which  it  never  before « 
since  possessed**),  John  Nidota,  better  known  ss  pttii- 
arch  John  II  o/  Alexandria,  is  reckoned  among  tk 
saints.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  anthor  of  a  iMnoi 
work  against  the  Pelagians,  addressed  to  pope  Getesiui 
Some  think  it  was  written  by  John  I  of  Akxandnubitf 
it  is  in  all  probability  the  production  of  John  NieioU^ 
and  was  written  before  his  accession  to  the  patriircbil 
chair.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OF  Ntcklaushavsen,  a  German  rcligioos  &- 
natic,  flourished,  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  centirT> 
at  Nicklaushausen,  in  the  diocese  of  Wtlizbai]^  He 
was  earning  his  livdihood  as  a  swineherd  when  it  m^ 
denly  oocnrrcd  to  him  that  an  attadc  upon  the  dftgf* 
and  a  summons  to  them  to  reform  their  profiigatewt^ 
might  meet  with  applause  from  the  pec^de,  to  wfaan<^ 
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is  time  **  the  deigy,  as  a  body,  had  become  a  stench 
their  nostrils.''  He  was  not  slow  openly  and  loudly 
proclaim  his  mission  (in  1476),  to  which  he  claimed 
i  had  been  inspired  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  soon  im- 
cnae  flocks  gathered  about  him,  who  came  from  the 
hine  lands  to  Misnia,  and  from  Saxony  to  Bavaria,  so 
lat  at  times  he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  20,000  or 
),000  men.  *'  His  doctrines,"  says  Lea  (Hist.  Celibacy, 
397), "  were  revolutionary,  for  he  denounced  oppres- 
on  both  secular  and  deri^ ;  but  he  was  particularly 
ivere  upon  the  vices  of  the  eccl^iastical  body.  A 
)ecial  revelation  of  theTirgin  had  informed  him  that 
od  could  no  longer  endure  them,  and  that  the  world 
Hild  not,  Without  a  ^edy  reformation,  be  saved  from 
le  divine  wrath  consequent  upon  them**  (comp.  Trithe- 
lius,  Chron,  Hirsang,  ann.  1476).  The  unfortunate  man, 
ho  was  a  fit  precursor  of  MUncer  and  John  of  Leyden, 
ras  seized  by  the  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  the  fanatical 
eal  of  his  unarmed  followers  easily  subdued,  and  he 
iinself  suffered,  for  his  rashness,  death  at  the  stake  a 
!w  days  after  his  triaL    (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OP  NiGOXEDiA,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Hcomedia,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
ireat,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  Maprvpiov  tov  ayiov 
kicrtXcftfC  i'K'iffKoirov  'Afiaaiia^,  Acta  martyrU  8,  Ba- 
Hd  epitcopi  AmasitB,  which  is  given  in  the  A  da  Sane- 
orum  of  the  Bollandists  (Aprilis,  voL  ill) ;  the  Latin 
reraon  in  the  body  of  the  work  (p.  417),  with  a  prelimi- 
laiy  notice  by  Henschen,  and  the  Greek  original  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  50).  An  extract  from  the  Li^tin  version, 
xmtaining  the  history  of  the  female  saint  Glaphyra, 
lad  previously  been  given  in  the  same  work  (Januar.  i, 
r71).  The  Latin  version  of  the  Acta  Martyrii  8,  Basi" 
b'  had  already  been  published  by  Aloysius  Lippomani 
[Vita  Sanctor.  Patrum,  voL  vii)  and  by  Surius  {Depro^ 
haHs  Scmctmrum  ViiiSy  s.  d.  26  Aprilis).  Basileus  was  put 
to  death  about  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Lidnius,  A.D. 
322  or  323,  and  John,  who  was  then  at  Nicomedia,  pro- 
fesses to  have  conversed  with  him  in  prison.  Cave 
thinks  that  the  A  eta  have  been  interpolated,  apparently 
by  Metaphrastes.  See  A  eta  8anctorum,  11.  cc. ;  Cave, 
Bigt,Litt,i,lSb.^Sm\th,  Diet,  Gr.  and  Bom.  BiogAi^GOL 

John  OF  Oxford,  an  English  prdate,  floniished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive and  importanfrpart  in  the  controversy  between  king 
Henry  U  of  England  and  his  archlHshop  Thomas  k 
Be<^et  in  behalf  of  his  royal  master,  whose  favor  and 
odimited  confidence  he  enjoyed.    He  had  attended  the 
IKet  at  WUrzbm^  in  1165,  hdd  to  cement  a  union  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  had 
there  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  rival  pope  of  Al- 
exander, Paschal  III,  whom  the  emperor  supported. 
^^  his  SQooess  in  this  mission,  John,  on  his  return,  was 
awarded  by  king  Henry  H  with  the  appointment  of 
dean  of  Salisbury.    Of  course  the  archbishop,  at  this 
tixne  himself  claiming  the  right  to  fill  these  positions, 
^disapproved  of  the  appointment,  and  even  suspended 
*od  dted  before  him  fw  trial  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
<rf  Sahsbury,  who  had  approved  the  roval  acdon.     (See 
Inett,  Bittory  of  the  Engiiih  Church,  vol  ii,  pt  i,  p.  837, 
«»te;  Bobertson,  Life  cfBecket,  p.  186,  note  d ;  compare 
wt.  JocBLiKB  OF  Salisburt  and  Clarendon  Consti- 
'nmoNs.)  John,  disregarding  the  archbishop's  censures, 
Wis  finally  punished  by  excommunication  (in  1  Ifip).  The 
1^  at  once  dispatched  a  special  embassy  to^p^  Al- 
^^*i^i  John  of  Oxford  being  one  of  the  number,  and, 
^twithstanding  the  archbishop's  serious  actions  against 
John  of  Oxford,  the  pope,  anxious  to  continue  firiendly 
wlttiona  with  the  English  court,  favorably  recdved 
Jdu),  and  the  latter  even  measurably  succeeded  in  the 
v^  ^^  their  misdon  [see  art.  Bbckbt],  securing  also 
^pope's  confirmation  of  his  appointment  as  dean  of 
^*^*8^>niy.    After  the  dose  of  the  controversy  and  the 
^tttrn  of  Becket,  John  of  Oxford  was  appointed  by  the 
^g  to  meet  and  reinstate  the  archbishop,  a  not  very 
"WMittate  reproval  to  the  haughty  prelate;  and  upon 


the  death  of  the  latter  John  further  recdved  evidence 
of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  royal  master  by  the 
appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich  (1175),  and 
as  such  attended  the  Lateran  Council  in  1179.  The  ex- 
act time  of  his  decease  is  not  known  to  us,  neither  are 
we  aware  that  he  performed  any  literary  work  of  value ; 
in  all  probability,  his  active  part  in  the  king's  contro- 
versy absorbed  all  his  interests.  See  Milman,  Latin 
ChrittianUy,  iv,  864  sq.,  408.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OF  Paris,  a  celebrated  French  Dominican  of 
the  Idth  century,  was  prttfessor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
verdty  of  Paris.  He  owes  his  renown  to  the  part  he 
took  in  the  controversy  then  waging  between  his  king, 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  pope  Boniface  YHI.  The  latter, 
fearing  his  depodtion  on  the  plea  that  the  resignation 
of  his  predecessor  Celestane  was  illegal,  took  every  means 
to  advance  the  doctrine  of  papd  absolutism.  Not 
only  in  matters  spiritual,  but  also  in  matters  tempo- 
ral, the  pope  was  to  be  regarded  supreme ;  in  short,  to  % 
save  his  office,  he  carried  his  schemes  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  papd  power  to  the  verge  of  firenzy.  Un- 
luckily for  Boniface,  however,  he  found  his  equal  in 
Philip  the  Fair,  who  not  only  denied  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  pope,  but  finally  even  scorned  the  foolish  con- 
duct of  Boniface  in  seeking  to  frighten  him  by  issuing 
bulls  against  him  and  his  kingdom.  The  Univernty 
of  Paris  dded  with  the  king,  and  among  his  most  out- 
spoken friends  were  John  of  Paris  and  Acddius  of  Bome. 
The  former  even  published  a  work  against  the  papal 
assumptions,  entitled  De  regia  potestate  papali  (in  the 
collection  of  Goldast,  voL  ii),  in  which  he  dared  to  as- 
sert that  "the  priest,  in  spiritud  things,  was  greater 
thap  the  prince,  but  in  tempord  things  the  prince  was 
greater  than  the  priest ;  though,  absolutdy  coiiddcrcd, 
the  priest  was  the  greater  of  the  two."  He  also  main- 
tained that  the  pope  had  no  power  over  the  property 
dther  of  the  Chniteh  or  her  subjects.  As  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  a  spiritud  one,  havmg  its  foundation  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  possesdons,  so  the  power 
conferred  on  the  pope  relates  simply  to  the  wants  or  to 
the  advantage  of  the  universd  Church.  He  also  stood 
up  in  defence  of  the  independent  power  of  the  bishops 
and  priests,  and  denied  that  this  is  derived  from  God 
through  the  mediation  of  the  pope  done,  maintaining 
that  it  brings  directly  firom  God,  through  the  chdce  or 
concurrence  of  the  communities.  "  For  it  was  not  Pe- 
ter, whose  successor  is  the  pope,  that  sent  forth  the 
other  apostles,  whose  successors  are  the  bishops ;  or  who 
sent  forth  the  seventy  disciples,  whose  successors  are 
the  parish  priests;  but  Christ  himself  did  this  directly. 
It  was  not  Peter  who  detdned  the  apostles  in  order  to 
impart  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  was  not  he  who 
gave  them  power  to  forgive  sins,  but  Christ.  Nor  did 
Paul  say  that  he  recdved  from  Peter  his  apostolicd  of- 
fice, but  he  said  that  it  came  to  him  directly  from  Cha|^ 
or  from  God;  that  three  years  had  dapsed  after  he  ^ 
ceived  his  commisdon  to  preach  the  Gospd  before  he  had 
an  interview  with  Peter."  But  more  than  this  he  argued. 
The  pope  himself  was  even  amenable  to  a  worldly  power 
for  his  conduct  in  the  papd  chair.  As  such  he  regarded 
not  simply  the  (Ecumenicd  Council,  but  to  the  secular 
princes  also  he  bdieyed  this  right  bdonged,  subject, 
however,  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  for  dd. 
Neander  says  (CA.  Hitt,  v,  18), "  If  the  pope  gave  scan- 
dd  to  the  Church,  and  showed  himself  incorrigible,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  secular  rulers  to  bring  about  his 
abdication  or  his  depodtion  by  means  of  their  influence 
on  him  or  on  his  cardinals."  If  the  pope  would  not 
yield,  they  might  so  manage  as  to  compel  him  to  yield. 
They  might  command  the  people,  under  severe  pend- 
ties,  to  refuse  obedience  to  him  as  pope.  John  of  Paris 
finally  enters  into  a  particular  investigation  of  the 
quratbn  whether  the  pope  can  be  deposed  or  can  abdi- 
cate, a  query  that  had  been  raised  by  the  family  of  the 
Colonnas,  whom  the  pope  had  estranged,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  make  null  and  void  the  resignation  of  pope 
Cdestine,  and  to  reassert  the  latter*s  claim  to  the  papa- 
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cy.  What  oondnuons  he  must  have  arrived  at  on  this 
point  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  remarks. 
He  distinctly  affirmed  that,  as  the  papacy  existed  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  the  pope  ought  to  lay 
down  his  office  whenever  it  obstructed  this  end,  the 
highest  end  of  Christian  love.  Though  he  measurably 
served  Boniface  YIII  by  his  last  conclusions,  he  had  yet 
sufficiently  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  Roman  see  to  fear 
for  his  position  in  the  Church ;  and  no  sooner  did  an 
opportunity  present  itself  to  Boniface  tlwn  John  was 
made  to  feel  the  strong  arm  of  his  opponent.  Having 
advocated  in  the  pulpit,  contrary  to  the  RonuB  Catholic 
dogma  of  the  real  presence,  a  so-called  impcmation^  viz. 
»*  that,  in  >4rtue  of  a  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine,  like  the  union  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  the  predicates  of  the  one  might 
be  transferred  over  to  the  other,"  he  was  prohibited 
from  preaching  by  the  bishop  of  Paris.  An  appeal  to 
the  pope,  of  course,  proved  futile,  and  his  troubles  ended 
only  with  his  life,  in  1304.  He  embodied  his  views  of 
the  sacrament  in  his  work  DetermincUio  de  modo  exU- 
tendi  corporis  CkrisH  m  Sacramento  altaris  (I/mdon, 
1086, 8vo) : — Corredorium  doctrina  tancti  Tkoma,  See 
Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  iv,  840 ;  v,  sect  1 ;  Mosheim,  Ecdes. 
Hist.  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pt,  u,  ch.  ui,  §  14.  See  also  Bon- 
iface ;  Papacy  ;  Lord's  Suppeb. 

John  OF  Parma,  also  called  Joannes  Borellus 
or  Burallus,*  learned  monk  of  the  13th  century,  was 
bom  at  Parma  about  1209.  He  became  a  Franciscan, 
taught  theology  with  great  success  at  the  universities 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  and  Paris,  and  in  1247  was  made 
general  of  his  order  by  the  chapter  assembled  at  Avig- 
non. He  showed  great  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  con- 
vents, and  strictly  enforced  the  discipline.  In  1249  he 
was  sent  to  Greece  by  Innocent  IV,  with  a  view  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Eastern  Churchy  but  failed  in  that 
undertaking,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1251.  A  chapter 
held  at  Rome  in  1256  accused  him  of  favoring  the  her- 
esies of  Joachim,  abbot  of  Floris,  whose  work.  The  Ever- 
lastinff  Gospel,  he  edited,  and  accompanied  with  a  pref- 
ace of  his  own  (see  Farrar,  Crit.  Ifist.  Free  Thought,  p. 
86),  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  generalship  of  the 
order.  H  is  successor,  Bonaventura  Fidanza,  even  caused 
him  to  be  condemned  to  imprisonment,  but  the  protec- 
tion <Jf  cardinal  Ottoboni,  afterwards  Adrian  V,  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  the  sentence.  He  was  nevertheless 
obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  convent  of  Grecchia,  near 
Ricti.  He  subsequently  set  out  to  return  to  Greece,  but 
died  at  Camcrino  in  1289.  He  was  canonized  in  the 
18th  century  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  None  of 
his  writings  were  published.  See  Hist.  Littiraire  de  la 
France,  xx,  23;  Wadding,  Script,  Ord.  Minor,;  Fleury, 
HisU  EccL ;  Ireneo  AflTo,  Afemorie  degli  Scrittori  et  Lit- 
terall  Parmigiani;  Sbaraglia,  Supplenu  et  castig,  ad 
/l^pt,  Ord,  S.  Francisc, ;  Hoefer,  S^ouv.  Biog,  Genirale, 
XX vl,  550;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  § 
33,  note.     (J.  N.  P.) 

John  Parvus.    See  John  the  Little. 

John  Philoponus.    See  John  the  Laborious. 

John  Phocas  (<^oicac),  a  Cretan  monk  and  priest, 
son  of  Mattlucus,  who  became  a  monk  in  Patmos,  had 
served  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
(who  reigned  A.D.  1143-80)  in  Asia  Minor,  end  after- 
wards visited  (A.D.  1185)  Syria  and  Paleedne,  is  noted 
for  a  short  geographical  account  which  he  wrote  of 
those  countries,  entitled  'EK^ams  Ip  aw6\j/ei  twv  dx' 
^Avnox^iag  fttxpiQ  ' ItpotroXvfUiiv  Kaarpiitp  xai  x*i>pi<^v 
Xvpiag  Kai  ^otviicrjc  <a<  ruiv  xard  naXaurrivtjv  ayitav 
Tovuv,  CoTnpendiaria  Descriptio  Castrorum  et  Urhium 
(sic  in  Allat.  vers.)  ab  Urbe  A  ntiochia  usque  Bierosoly-' 
mam,  necnon  Syria  ac  PhenicicB,  et  in  Pakutma  Sacro* 
rum  Locorum,  which  was  transcribed  by  his  son  (for  he 
was  married  before  he  became  a  priest),  and  finally  pub- 
lished by  Allatius,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  ^vpfiuc- 
ra,  i,  1-46.    The  Latin  version  is  also  given  ia  the  Acta 


Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  Mali  ii,  ad  iniL  Set  ii- 
latins,  Xiffiputra^  Prtefatittnntia ;  Fabrictus,  BitL  Cr.r, 
662;  yiii,99.— Smith, />icf.(7r.aiHf  Apm. ^109. ii, 6a 

John  Phurxes  (4»ot;pr^),a  monk  of  the  moout^r 
of  Mount  Ganus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  ta- 
peror  Alexis  Comnenus  (1 1th  century),  was  an  opposs 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  noted  as  the  antbor  •( 
'Avo\oyia,  Defensio,  or  ^laKt^iq,  JMsceptada^  a  &ii::i' 
sion  which  was  carried  on  with  Peter,  archbtsbof  4 
Milan,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  If  this  b  'Jk 
work  which  John  Veccus  cites  and  replies  to  in  b 
I)e  Unione  Ecclesiarum  Orafio  (apud  AJktiam,  Grsfv 
Orthodoxa,  i,  179,  etc),  it  appears  that  the  form  ofi 
dialogue  was  assumed  for  convenience'  sake,  and  iLu :; 
was  not  the  dialogue  of  a  real  conference.  Acoon&; 
to  Fabricius,  Allatius  also  published  in  his  voik  Ix 
Consensu  (sc.  De  Ecdesia  OccidentaUs  et  Oriaia&tff^ 
petua  Consensume),  p.  1153,  a  work  of  John  vhkfc  a 
described  as  Epistola  de  RUibus  im$ttuiatii  is  S^i 
Commumone*  Other  works  of  John  are  extant  m  Vi 
See  Allatius,  Greec  Orthodox,  \.  c;  Fabricius,  KBi '>. 
xi,  648,  650.— Smith,  DicL  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog.VL,^l 

John  THE  Presbyter,  a  supposed  disdple  of  Jca 
and  instruclor  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  is  siki  to  \m 
been  a  contemporary  of  the  apoetle  John  (with  Thai:  k 
is  thought  he  has  been  confounded  by  early  Chnrch  W 
torians),  and  to  have  resided  at  Ephesus.    For  the  tf- 
sertion  that  there  existed  such  a  person,  the  totrooBT 
advanced  is  (1)  that  of  Papias  (in  £usebius«  But  Em^i, 
lii,  39),  who,  in  speaking  of  the  personal  eflbrti  he  p« 
forth  to  establbh  himself  in  the  Christian  fdtk  an- 
"  Whenever  any  one  arrived  who  had  had  intmoe* 
with  the  elders  (toiq  Trpio^vrkpoig),  I  made  ii^ 
concerning  the  declarations  of  these;  what  Andw. 
what  Peter,  or  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or  James  or  John. « 
Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lard  oi 
as  also  what  A  ristion  and  John  the  PresbgUr,  (Hteifta 
of  the  Lord,  sag.    For  1  believed  that  I  shookl  not  it 
rive  so  much  advantage  from  books  as  fVom  Iirin|f  ^ 
abiding  diBOourse.**    Eusebius,  in  reporting  this,  Uis 
special  pains  to  report  that  Papias  purposely  addocd 
the  name  John  twice,  first  in  connection  with  Pet^. 
James,  and  Matthew,  where  only  the  apostle  csn  be  in- 
tended, and  again  along  tcith  A  ristion,  where  he  £^ 
guishes  him  ^  the  title  0/ *"  the  Presbgter.''    Ei«t« 
further  sUtes  that  this  confirms  the  report  of  those  wi» 
relate  that  there  were  two  men  in  Asia  Minor  who  b(te 
that  name,  and  had  been  closely  connected  with  Oat 
and  then  continues  by  showing  that  ttro  lonbtkaditt* 
found  in  Ephesus  bearing  the  name  of  John.   Fniths 
proof  is  found  in  another  part  of  his  histoiy  (rii,  25». 
where  he  cites  Dionysius,  bishop  of  AlexindriSr  «^ 
the  middle  of  the  8d  century,  as  uttering  the  Moe  w- 
dition  concerning  the  finding  of  the  two  tomhi  it  Epk*' 
BUS  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John,  and  u  t«rk^ 
to  John  the  Presbyter  the  authorship  of  the  Apoakp^ 
which  Eusebius  himself  was  inclined  to  da  "^^^^ 
ence  of  a  presbyter  John  is  (2)  dedared  in  the  Ap^ 
ical  Constitutions  (vii,  86),  where  it  is  snd  that  the  K^ 
ond  John  was  bishop  of  Ephesus  afta  John  the  Apoe- 
tle, and  that  it  was  by  the  latter  that  he  was  institottd 
into  office.    Further  testimony  is  obtained  from  J«i«« 
(  De  Vir.  IlL  c  9),  who  reports  the  opinion  of  fome  t^ 
the  8ec(nd  and  third  epistles  of  John  are  the  product 
of  Johirlhe  Presbyter,  "cujns  et  hodie  alteram  k^ 
crum  apud  Ephesura  ostenditur,  etst  nonnoHi  pntK^ 
duas  memorias  ejusdem  Johannis  evangelist*  eve."  b 
defence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  p«rson  as  John  ih* 
Presbyter  appear  prominently  among  modem  o^ 
Grotius,  Beck,  Fritzsche,  Bre'tschneider,  Oedner,  B- 
raid,  and  Steitz  (JaJirb.  deuischer  TheoLim^il^^"^ 
all  of  whom  ascribe  to  him  the  authonhip  of  thebft 
two  epistles  of  John^  generally  believed  to  be  the  pfr 
ducdons  of  John  the  Apostk;  also  Ltkcke,  Bieek.  I^ 
Wctte,  and  Neander,  who  consider  John  the  hwbjiff 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypee.    The  simple  qieso* 
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rbetber  another  John  existed  in  Asia  Minor  oontempo- 
uy  with  John  the  Apostle  would,  of  course,  be  of  little 
nport,  but  the  fact  that  the  apostolical  authorship  of 
)[ne  of  the  epistles  and  of  the  Apocalypse  is  doubted 
as  called  to  critical  inquiry  most  of  the  leading  theo- 
)gical  minds  of  our  day.  The  result  is  that,  while 
nne  have  conceded  the  existence  of  another  John, 
lothed  even  with  episcofMd  dignity  (DoUinger,  First 
\ge  of  the  Church,  p.  113),  others  have  denied  alto- 
ether  the  probabilit}'  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person 
^temporary  with  the  apostle  John  (see  Schaif,  Church 
Jistory,  Apostolic  Age,  p.  421,  note).  Dr.W.  L.  Alex- 
Dder,  in  reviewing  the  proofs  of  those  who  a^ert  the 
ustence  of  John  and  his  authorship  of  some  of  the  Jo- 
annean  writings,  thinks  that  in  the  way  of  this  assump- 
ion  stands  the  following:  1.  "The  negative  evidence 
rifiiag  from  the  silenca  of  all  other  ancient  authorities, 
specially  the  silence  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
fho,  in  a  list  of  eminent  teachers  and  bishops  in  Asia 
linor,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  EccL  v,  24),  makes 
0  mention  of  John  the  Presbyter;  and,  2.  The  positive 
vidence  afforded  by  the  statement  of  Irenieus,  who  not 
nly  omits  all  mention  of  the  Presbyter,  but  says  that 
'apias  was  a  hearer  of  John  the  Apostle  along  with 
*oIycarp  (arfr. //ecTM.  V,  38).  [No*  so  thinks  Donald- 
on  in  his  Hist.  Christ  Lit.  and  Doctr.  i,  312  sq.]  This 
oanter  evidence  has  appeared  to  some  so  strong  that 
hey  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  set  aside  that  of  Pa- 
ias,  who,  they  remind  us,  is  described  by  Eusebius  as 
man  of  a"  very  small  intellect  {a^o^pa  ufiixpoQ  rhv 
•o5v,  Hist.  Ecdes.  iii,  39).  [See  Schaff,  below.]  But 
his  seems  going  too  far.  Papias  describes  himself  as  a 
learer  of  the  presbyter  John  (Euseb.  v,  24),  and  in  this 
«  could  hardly  be  mistaken,  whatever  was  his  defi- 
iency  in  intellectual  power  [  this  view  is  advocated  by 
^n  (in  his  Hennas)  and  Riggenbach  (Jahrb.  deutscher 
!'heoL  xiii,  319);  against  it,' see  Steitz  (in  Jahrb.  xiv, 
45  8q.)J ;  whereas  it  is  very  possible  that  Irenieus  may 
lave  confounded  the  presbyter  with  the  apostle,  the 
itter  of  whom  would  be  to  his  mind  much  more  famil- 
ir  than  the  former.  The  silence  of  Pq^crates  may  be 
leld  proof  sufficient  that  no  John  tlMh^resbyter  was 
lishop  of  Ephesus,  or  famed  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity 
D  Afiia  Minor;  but,  as  Papias  does  not  attest  this,  his 
estimony  nmains  unaffected  by  this  conclusion.  On 
he  whole,  the  existence  of  a  John  the  Presbyter  seems 
0  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Papias ;  but  beyond 
his,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
wtMng  is  certainly  known  of  him.  Credner  contends 
hat  frpefffivTipog  is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense 
if 'older,*  and  that  it  was  applied  to  the  person  men- 
ioned  by  Papias  either  because  he  was  the  senior  of 
>t.John,  or  because  he  arrived  before  him  in  Asia  Mi- 
lor;  but  this  is  improbable  in  itself;  and,  had  Papias 
neant  to  intimate  this,  he  would  not  have  simply  called 
um  6  trpia^vTipoQ  *ltaawr)Q  (see  Liddon,  p.  514).  In 
lis  statement  Trpta^vrfpoQ  is  plainly  opposed  to  dTrdff- 
•oXoc  as  a  distinctive  title  of  office"  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 
WTe  cannot  close  without  permitting  Dr.  Schaff  {Apost. 
7h.  Hist,  p.  421  sq.)  to  give  his  view  on  this  important 
loestion.  He  says:  "There  is  room  even  to  inquire 
whether  the  very  existence  of  this  obscure  presbyter 
md  mjrsterious  duplicate  of  the  apostle  John  rests  not 
ipon  sheer  misunderstanding,  as  Herder  suspected  (Of- 
fndkJoh.  p.  206,  in  the  xiith  voL  of  Herder's  Werke  ziir 
^Tt^),  We  candidly  avow  that  to  us,  notwithstand- 
ing what  LUcke  (iv,  896  sq.)  and  Credner  (Einkit.  in's 
V^  Test,  i,  694  sq.)  have  said  in  its  favor,  this  man's 
existence  seems  very  doubtful  The  only  proper,  orig- 
nal  testimony  for  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  an  obscure 
M»88age  of  Papias  in  Eusebius,  iii  89.'*  After  doubting 
he  propriety  of  grving  credit  to  a  statement  of  Papias 
lot  reiterated  by  any  other  authority  of  the  early 
^urch,  he  says :  **  It  is  very  possible  that  Papias  meant 
&  both  cases  one  and  the  same  John,  and  repeated  his 
uune  perhaps  on  aooount  of  his  pe<Ailiarly  close  contact 
fdih  him.    (See  above,  Dr.  Alexander's  view.)    So  Ire- 


nsus,  at  least,  seems  to  have  understood  him,  when  he 
caUs  Piq)ias  a  disciple  of  the  aposUe  John  (without  men- 
tioning any  presbyter  of  that  name)  and  friend  of  Poly- 
carp  {Adv.  HcBr.  V,  38).  The  arguments  for  this  inter- 
pretation are  the  following :  (1)  The  term  '  presby ter*  is 
here  probably  not  an  official  title,  but  denotes  age,  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  venerableness,  as  also  Credner  sup- 
poses (p.  697),  and  as  may  be  uiferrcd  from  2  John  1 
and  3  John  1,  and  from  the  usage  of  Irenanis,  who  ap- 
plies the  same  term  to  his  master  Polycarp  {Adv.  Hctr. 
V,  80),  and  to  the  Roman  bishops  before  Soter  (v,  24). 
This  being  so,  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  contempOTary 
of  John,  bearing  the  same  name,  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  apostle  by  this  standing  title,  since  the  apostle 
himself  had  attained  an  unusual  age,  and  was  probably 
even  sixty  when  he  came  to  Asia  Minor.  (2)  Papias, 
in  the  same  passage,  styles  the  other  apostles  also  *  pres- 
byters,* the  ancients,  the  fathers;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  calls  also  Aristion  and  John  (personal)  *  disciples 
of  the  Lord.'  (8)  The  evangelist  designates  himself  as 
'  the  elder  (2  John  1  ai^  3  John  1),  which  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  he  was  frequently  so  named  by  his  *  little 
children,'  as  he  loves  to  call  his  readers  in  his  first  epis- 
tle. For  this  reason  also  it  would  have  been  altogether 
unsuitable,  and  could  only  have  created  confusion,  to 
denote  by  this  title  another  John,  who  lived  with  the 
apostle  and  under  him  in  Ephesus.  Credner  supposes, 
indeed,  that  these  two  epistles  came  not  from  the  apos- 
Ue, but,  like  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  '  presbyter  John* 
in  question.  But  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  these 
epistles  are  far  more  akin,  even  in  their  language,  to 
the  first  epistle  than  to  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  2  John  4- 
7  with  1  John  ii,  7, 8 ;  iv,  2, 3 ;  2  John  9  with  1  John  ii, 
27 ;  iii,  9,  etc).  This  is  De  Wette's  reason  for  consid- 
ering them  genuine.  When  Credner  supposes  that  the 
presbyter  afterwards  accommodated  himself  to  the  apos- 
tle's way  of  thinking  and  speaking,  he  makes  an  entire- 
ly arbitrary  assumption  which  he  himself  condemns  in 
pronouncing  a  like  change  in  the  apostle  *altogeth(^ 
unnatural  and  inadmissible'  (p.  738).  (4)  The  Ephesian 
bishop  Polycrates,  of  the  2d  century,  in  his  letter  to 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  Paschal  controversy  (in 
Euseb.  V,  24),  mentions  but  one  John,  though  he  there 
enumerates  the  }uya\a  aroix^Xa  of  the  Asian  Church, 
Philip,  with  his  pious  daughters,  Polycarp,  Thraseas,  Sa^ 
garis,  Papirius,  Melito,  most  of  whom  were  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  presbyter  John  must  have  been  if  he  were 
a  personal  disciple  of  the  Lord,  aiM  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse.  We  can  hardly  think  that  in  this  connec- 
tion, where  it  was  his  object  to  present  as  many  authori- 
ties as  possible  for  the  Asiatic  usage  respecting  the  feast, 
Polycrates  would  have  passed  over  this  John  if  he  had 
known  anything  about  him,  and  if  his  tomb  could  have 
been  really  pointed  out  in  Ephesus,  as  the  later  Diony- 
sius  and  Jerome  intimate.  Jerome,  however,  in  speak- 
ing of  this,  expressly  observes, '  Nonnulli  putant,  duas 
memorias  ejusdem  Johanms  evangelistie  esse'  (Z>e  Vir, 
fU,c.9);  which,  again,  makes  this  whole  story  doubt- 
ful, and  destroys  its  character  as  a  historical  testimony 
in  favor  of  this  obscure  presbyter." 

Ridiculous,  certainly,  is  the  argument  which  some 
have  advanced,  that  the  different  Johannean  epistles 
differ  so  much  in  style  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  as- 
cribed to  one  and  the  same  person.  On  this  argument 
Ebrard  {Evrdeitung)  laid  particular  stress,  but  he  is^bly 
answered  by  Dr.  Tholuck  in  his  Glaubwiirdiffkeii  der 
evangel.  Geschichte,  2d  ed.  p.  283.  From  the  rich  treas- 
ury of  his  reading  the  latter  draws  such  analogies  as  the 
"varietasdictionis  Appulejanue;"  the  difference  between 
the  Dialoffiu  de  Oratoribus  and  the  A  nnales  of  Tacitus; 
between  the  Leges  and  the  earlier  dialogues  of  Plato ; 
the  sermons  and  the  satires  of  Swift,  etc.  "  This  cata- 
logue," says  Dr.  Schaff,  "may  easily  be  increased  froni 
the  history  of  modem  literature.  Think,  for  example, 
of  the  immense  distance  between  Schleiermacher's  Re- 
den  Uber  die  Religion  and  his  Dialekiik ;  Hegel's  Logik 
and  Aesthetik;  the  first  and  second  part  otGothe's Faust; 
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Carlyle*fl  Ij^fe  ofSchtUer  and  his  Latterly  PamphUU^ 
etc"    Corop.  also  Liddon,  JHvinity  of  Chruty  p.  512  sq. 

See  JOHN)  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EplSTLES  OF. 

John,  Prester  (PrieMt  John),  a  supposed  Christian 
king  and  priest  of  a  medisval  kingdom  in  the  interior 
of  Asia,  the  locality  of  which  is  vague  and  undefined. 
In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  Nestorian  missiona- 
ries penetrated  into  EUutem  Asia,  and  made  conversions 
among  the  Keraeit  or  Krit  Tartars,  which,  according  to 
the  earliest  reports,  are  wid  to  have  included  the  khan 
or  sovereign  of  the  tribe,  Ung  (or  Ungh)  Khan,  who  re- 
dded at  Karakorum,  and  to  whom  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Genghis  Khan  was  tributary.  This  name  the 
Syrian  missionaries  translated  by  analogy  with  their 
own  language,  converting  Ung  into  **  Jachanan"  or 
"  John,"  and  rendering  Khan  by  "  iciest."  In  their  re- 
ports to  the  Christians  of  the  West,  accordingly,  their 
royal  convert  figured  as  at  once  a  priest  and  the  sover- 
eign of  a  rich  and  magnificent  kingdom.  Genghis 
Khan  having  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  a  war  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ung  Khan  in 
1202 ;  but  the  tales  of  his  piety  and  magnificence  long 
survived,  and  not  only  furnished  the  material  of  num- 
berless mediseval  legends  (which  may  be  read  in  Asse- 
mani's  Bibliotheca  Orientalixj  III,  ii,  484),  but  supplied 
the  occasion  of  several  of  those  missionary  expeditions 
from  Western  Christendom  to  which  we  owe  almost  all 
our  knowledge  of  mediieval  Eastern  geography.  The 
reports  regarding  Ung  Khan,  carried  to  Europe  by  two 
Armenian  legates  in  1145  to  Eugene  III,  created  a  most 
profound  impression;  and  the  letters  addressed  in  his 
name,  but  drawn  up  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries,  to 
the  pope,  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Portugal,  and  to 
the  Greek  emperor,  impressed  all  with  a  lively  hope  of 
the  speedy  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  a  region  hitherto 
regarded  as  hopelessly  lost  to  Christianity.  They  are 
printed  in  Assemani's  BMiotheca  OrientcUis,  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  Prester  John  b  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Franciscan  father  John  Carpini,  who  was  sent  by  pope 
Innocent  IV  to  the  court  of  BatA  Khan  of  Kiptchak, 
the  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan.  Father  Carpini  sup- 
posed that  Prester  John's  kingdom  lay  still  further  to 
the  east,  but  he  did  not  prosecute  the  search.  This  was 
reserved  for  a  member  of  the  same  order,  father  Rubm- 
quis,  who  was  sent  as  a  missionary  into  Tartary  by  St. 
Louis,  and,  having  reached  the  camp  of  BatA  Khan,  was 
by  him  sent  forward  to  Karakorum,  the  seat  of  the 
supposed  Prester  Jdtkn.  He  failed,  however,  of  his  hope 
of  finding  such  a  personage,  the  Khagan  of  Karakorum, 
Mangfi,  being  still  an  unbeliever;  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  Nestorian  missionaries  whom  he  found  estab- 
lished there  satisfied  him  that  the  accounts  were  griev- 
ously exaggerated.  His  narrative,  which  is  printed  in 
Purchas's  CoUecUon,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
among  those  of  mediaeval  travellers.  Under  the  same 
vague  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  prince  and 
a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese  sought 
for  traces  of  Prester  John  in  their  newly-acquired  In- 
dian territory  in  the  16th  century.  A  similar  notion 
prevailed  as  to  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia, 
which,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Prester  John,  was  visited 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  John  II  of  Portugal  (1481-95)  by 
Pedro  Covilham  and  Alfonso  di  Payva,  the  former  of 
whom  married  and  settled  in  the  country. — Chambers, 
Cydbp.  s.  V.  See  Gieseler's  Kirckenffeschichte,  III,  iii, 
43;  Bitter's  Erdkunde  von  Asim,  i,  288  sq.:  Schmidt, 
Forichungen  im  GfbieU  d,  Slieren  BUdung*ge9ck,  d.  Mom- 
ffolen  find  TUbeter  (Petcrsb.  1824),  p.  162. 

John  Popper.    See  Goch. 

John  PUNGKNS  ASINU3I.      Scc  JOHN  OF  PaRIS. 

John  Baithuemsis  or  Baituenus,  L  e.  o/JiaUkut 
or  Raithu  {tov  'Pai^ot;),  begumenos  or  abbot  of  a  mon- 
astery at  Elim,  or  the  Seventy  Springs,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  flourished  in  the 
6th  century.  He  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  friend- 
ly relations  he  sustained  and  the  influence  he  exerted 


over  John  the  Scholar,  or  John  (limaca&  Itiw  s 
the  desire  of  Baithuensis  that  Climacus  wrote  the  ta 
KXtfui^  or  8cala  ParadisL,  from  which  be  derira  ii 
name,  and  to  which  Baithuensis  wrote  a  Commmk'v 
and  SchoUcu  The  'EmmoX^  rov  ayiov  liMyvor :» 
tjyovfuvov  Tov  *Paibov,  Littera  Joamis  Rakh^ak, 
addressed  to  Climacus,  requesting  him  to  undotake  tbt 
work,  and  the  answer  of  Climacus  are  given  bj  Rakra 
in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  verBi(»i,  in  hi*  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Climacus  (Paris,  1633,  foL).  Tb 
version  of  the  Littercs  of  Baithuensis,  and  i  Latin  rs- 
sion  of  his  Commendaiio  and  SchoUa,  are  gircn  is  n- 
rious  editions  of  the  BibUotheca  Patrmm :  the  IMten  a 
voL  iii,  edit.  Paris,  1575;  the  IMUra  and  Ommmictk, 
vol  V,  edit.  Paris,  1589  and  1654 ;  the  IMUnt,  Epuhia, 
CommendaHOf  and  Scholia^  in  voL  vi,  pt  ii,  ed.  Cokipx, 
1618,  and  vol  x,  ed.  Lyme,  1677.  See  Fabrim  M 
Gr,  ix,  523-524 ;  lUigius,  De  BibUoth.  PatmuSaa^ 
Diet,  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  601. 

John  OF  Bavenita.    See  Nicholas  I ;  Bavessi. 

John  THE  Beclusb.    See  John  Niciqta. 

John  DB  LA  BocHELLE,  a  FTDoch  tbeokigin.  VK 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centuiy,  probtbir  it 
the  city  of  La  Bochelle.  He  joined  the  Fnodaeaas, 
and  studied  underfAlexander  de  Hales,  whom  be  ik- 
ceeded  in  1238,  but  resigned  in  1253  in  favor  of  SlBo- 
naventura.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1271,  acconliiig  to  Lk 
Wadding.  John  de  la  Bochelle  was  a  suoceasfol  tadk- 
er,  yet  his  works  did  not  enjoy  much  roiovD,  fnobaHj 
because  he  did  not  follow  the  mystical  teodencj  d  Uk 
times.  Among  his  works  we  notice  commeotsius  oi  a 
number  of  the  books  of  the  Bible;  sennoiM,  preserred 
in  the  MS.  collections  of  divers  libraries)  chiefly  b  tbit 
of  Troyes,  France;  De  Anima,  MSS.  in  the  Ubruy  J 
St.  Victor;  and  he  is  also  considered  the  aatborofsffic 
other  works,  but  on  doubtful  grou^dai  He  is  especuEr 
deserving  of  notice  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  o^t* 
who  attempted  to  explain  Aristotle's  Ufpc  I'l^'  * 
task  of  which  he  ably  disposed.  Thomas  Aqaiuss  pn^ 
ably  availed  himself  of  this  work.  See  Cast  Oodin,  /* 
Scr^  Eccles.j^Hutoirt  LUt  de  la  France^  xix,  171 :  & 
Haur^au,  De  u^hUosophie  Scoktstique,  i,  475;  Hoefe; 
A^our.  Biog,  GSnirale^  xxvi,  548.     (J.  N.  P.) 

John  OF  BupESCissA  or  Boquetaillade,  a  French 
Franciscan,  who  flourished  near  the  middtfbf  the  UtS 
century,  at  Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  is  noted  for  his  sf«* 
denunciations  of  the  gross  immoralities  of  the  dofj  ^ 
the  Boman  Church  in  his  day.  He  was  especially  ^ 
posed  to  the  court  at  Avignon,  and  hesitated  wt  '^ 
brand  the  whole  papal  court  as  the  seat  of  a  gn£ 
whoredom.  Popes  Clement  VI  and  Innooeot  TI  in- 
prisoned  him  on  account  of  his  contioued  remoDiuiacQ 
and  prophesying,  but  even  while  in  prisoo  he  wnw 
much  against  the  papal  court  and  the  clergy.  He  di^ 
while  in  prison,  but  the  cause  of  his  death  is  not  kw*"- 
His  works  of  interest  are,  (1)  Vadmeem  w  txis^ 
tione  (in  Ed.  Brown's  addition  to  Orturii  GraiUfita^ 
rer,  esepedandar,  et/ugiendar.  London,  1690),whaOTte 
handles  the  French  clergy  without  gloves,  and  ^r^ 
sies  much  trouble  to  their  native  land  on  acawnt « 
their  sins : — (2)  A  Commentary  on  the  prophede*  rf«l* 
hermit  Cyril  of  Mount  Carmel  and  of  abbot  Joachia 
(q.  v.).  See  Trithemius,  De  aaipL  Eccks,  c  611  (in J*" 
bricius.  Bib,  EccL  pt,  ii,  p.  146) ;  Wolfius,  LtfU,  «««*» 
cent  xiv,  p.  623  sq.;  Fuhrmann,  Uandw,  der  Kink* 
gescL  ii,  482 ;  Aschbach,  KircL-Lex,  iii,  565.  (J.H.W.' 

John  OF  Saltsbubt,  an  eminent  Enj^&h  pR^ 
was  bom  at  Salisbury  (old  Sarwn)  about  llKL  He 
was  first  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1 136  went  to  Fiao^ 
where  he  continued  his  studies  under  Ahelanl,iH 
many  other  celebrated  French  divines  of  ^,'^ 
About  1151  he  returned  to  Enghuid,  and  was  ^fa»^ 
chaplain  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  CtnteibaiT.  ^ 
on  a  mission  to  pope  Hadrian  IV  in  1156, he  opeal;^ 
proached  the  latter  on  the  abuses  of  the  Church  i»l^ 
the  papacy,  though  always  an  earnest  advocate  cf 
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nity  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  the  independence 
r  the  episcopate  from  the  secular  princes.  He  was  an 
itimate  frigid  and  admirer  of  Thomas  h  Becket,  whose 
tnse  he  espoused  warmly,  and  whom  he  foQowed  into 
die,  returning  only  to  England  with  him  in  1170,  and 
iter  his  death  secured  his  canonization.  John  was 
tiled  Becket's  eye  and  arm.  In  1176  he  was  appointed 
ishop  of  Chartres,  and  died  about  1180.  His  works, 
hich  evince  positive  Realistic  tendencies,  and  bear  evi- 
ence  of  fruitful  genius,  sound  understanding,  and  great 
iidition,  are,  Policratiais  s.  de  nugit  curialium  et  vesti- 
is  pkihsophorum  (Leyden,  1691)  (an  excellent  treatise 
1  the  employments,  duties,  virtues,  and  vices  of  great 
len— a  curious  and  valuable  monument  of  the  litera- 
ne  of  John  of  Salisbury's  time) : — Metalogicus  (Leyd. 
SIO,  Amst.  1664),-  an  exhibition  of  true  and  false  sci- 
iCQi—Enikeiicus  de  dogmaie  pkUosophorum  (pub.  by 
hi.  Petersen,  Hamb.  1843) :—  Vita  ac  Pasaio  S.  Thoma 
I  Life  of  Thomas  h  Becket),  etc  His  collective  works 
tve  been  publbhed  by  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1848,  5  vols. 
7o).  See  H.  Renter,  J.  von  Saiubury  (Berl  1842) ;  J. 
chmidt,  Joan  Pan?.  Sarub,,  etc  (1888) ;  Nigt,  Liit,  de 
I  France^  etc,  xiv,  8d  sq. ;  ^tter,  Gesch,  d.  Phiios,  vii, 
05;  Darling,  Cydop.  BiMioffr,  s.  v.  See  Becket  ;  Pa- 
act. 

John  HI,  the  patriarch,  sumamed  the  Scholar  (1), 
ras  bom  at  Sirimis,  near  Antioch,  towards  the  middle 
f  the  6th  century.  He  became  successively  attorney, 
hen  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  finally,  in  565,  patriarch 
f  Constantinople  under  Justinian  I.  He  died  in  577. 
le  prepared  a  lai^  CoUectio  ccmonum  under  fifty  head- 
ags,  which  became  authoritative  in  the  whole  Greek 
)hurch.  He  is  also  considered  as  the  author  of  a  col- 
sciion  of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
itle  Nomocanon  (both  in  Justelli,  BiUioth.  juris  cono- 
id [Paris,  1662],  ii,  499,  603,  660).  He  is  also  said  to 
lave  delivered  a  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
frinitv  which  involved  him  in  a  controversv  with  the 
enowned  so-called  Tritheist  John  Philoponus  (Phot 
M75). 

John  THE  Scholar  (2)  (Johanxes  Scholasticus 
•r  CuiiACUs),  a  monk  of  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  cen- 
ory,  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  monastic  life,  and  became 
ibbot  of  a  convent  on  Mount  Sinai.  He  died*there 
tbout  606.  He  wrote  KXifjia^  rod  wapaSfiffoVy  an  as- 
letic  mystical  work  (Latin,  Scala  paradisi,  Ambrosius, 
(^enice,  1531,  etc),  which  was  greatly  celebrated  and 
videly  circulated  among  Greek  monks  for  centuries  af- 
cr  his  death : — Liher  ad  rdigiosum  postorem,  qui  est  de 
^cio  aenobiarchcB  (pubL  by  Matth.  Rader,  1606).  A 
»Uection  of  his  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  been  pub- 
Bhed  by  Matth.  Rader  (Paris,  1633).— Pierer,  Umvers. 

!>X.8.V. 

John  ScoTus  Erioexa.    See  Scotus. 

John  OF  Sctthopous,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer, 
(rbo  in  all  probability  flourished  In  the  latter  part  of 
•be  5th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th,  wrote  a 
^ork  against  the  followers  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus, 
intitled  Kara  rwv  aTro<rx!^fTiav  tt}Q  UKKrjffiaCt  Contra 
Snores  eccksite.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
md  wag  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  prel- 
ite,  one  Julianus,  in  reply  to  an  anonymous  Eutychian 
^ter,  who  had  published  a  book  deceitfully  entitled 
tara  NKrropiwv,  Adcersus  Nestorium,  and  whom  Pho- 
ins  (BtW.  Cod,  96, 107)  supposed  to  be  Basilius,  a  pres- 
byter of  Cilicia.  This  Basilius  wrote  a  reply  to  John 
in  very  abusive  style,  charging  him,  among  many  other 
things,  with  being  a  Manichaian,  and  with  restricting 
^t  to  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  not  abstaining  from 
3e8h  even  in  that  shortened  period.  CerUdn  Jlapa^k- 
ifttf ,  Scholia,  to  the  works  of  the  pseudo  DUmysius  A  re- 
'^P^^gita,  which  Usher  has  observed  to  be  miM^led  in 
the  printed  editions  of  Dionyrius  with  the  Sd^Ua  of 
St.  Maximusj  have  been  ascribed  to  John  of  Scy thopo- 
^  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  in  the  8th  centurv, 
■D&de  a  Latin  translation  of  these  mingled  scholia,  not 

rv.— Qqq 


now  extant,  in  which  he  professed  to  distinguish  those 
of  Maximus  from  those  of  John  by  the  mark  of  a  cross. 
Fabricius  {Bibl,  Gr,  vii,  9;  x,  707,  710)  identifies  the 
Scholia  of  John  with  the  Comtnentarii  in  Dionysium 
A  reopagUam  cited  by  John  Oyparisaota  as  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria.  See  Usher,  Dissert,  de  ScripHs  Di- 
onys,  Artop.  suppositis,  p.  299,  subjoined  to  hb  Historia 
Dogmatica  de  Scripioris  Vemaculis,  etc  (London,  1689, 
4to) ;  Cave,  Hist,  Litt,  i,  466.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and 
Bom,  Bioff,  ii,  602. 

John  op  Talaia  or  Talaida  (otherwise  Tabemnsi- 
Ota,  TafiivvuruitTtjQ,  from  the  monastery  of  Tabenna, 
near  Alexandria ;  or  of  A  lexandria,  from  his  patriarchal 
see;  or  from  the  offices  which  he  had  previously  held, 
(Bconomus  [oUdvofioc]  and  presbyter"),  a  celebrated  ec- 
clesiastic in  the  Eastern  Church,  was  one  of- the  dep- 
utation sent  by  Salofaciolus,  the  twenty-seventh  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  (A.D.  460-482),  shortly  before  his 
decease,  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  to  secure  his  leav^for  a 
free  election  of  the  next  patriarch  from  among^k  de- 
fenders of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  by  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Alexandria.  "  The  emperor,"  says  Neale  [j^ast. 
Church  \_Alexand.'\,  ii,  18),  "received  the  deputies  gra- 
ciously, complied  with  their  request,  and  in  the  letter 
which  he  gave  them  by  way  of  reply  spoke  strongly  in 
Jhvor  of  John,"  Soon  after  the  return  of  John,  Timo- 
theus  Salofaciolus  died,  and  John  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed to  succeed  him,  but  was  almost  immediately  expelled 
from  his  see  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  cause  of  his 
expulsion  is  differently  stated.  Liberatus  says  that  he 
was  expelled  mainly  through  the  jealousy  of  Acacius, 
patriarch  of  CJonstantinople,  to  whom,  on  different  occa- 
sions, he  had  failed  in  paying  due  attention.  According 
to  Evagrius,^ho  quotes  Zacharias  as  his  authority,  he 
was  detected  in  having  procured  his  own  election  by 
bribery,  and  had  broken  an  oath  which  he  had  taken 
before  Zeno  not  to  seek  for  himself  the  patriarchate 
But  Neale  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  John  ever  took 
such  an  oath,  and  holds  that,  even  if  he  had,  he  can  see 
no  reason  for  the  harshness  with  which  he  was  treated, 
and  for  his  ejection  from  the  see,  so  long  as  it  was  freely 
proffered  to  him  (which  seems  dear  from  the  unanimous 
election).  The  true  reason  seems  to  be  John's  careless 
delay  of  the  announcement  of  his  election  to  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  sending  the  message  by  Blus, 
who  was  then  in  Antioch,  instead  of  dispatching  a  mes- 
senger direct,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Rome  and 
Antioch,  thereby  provoking  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, also  his  selection  of  Ulus  for  the  messenger^  when 
the  latter  was  then  the  object  of  jealousy  and  sui^icion 
to  Zeno,  if  not  actually  in  rebellion  against  him.  John, 
expelled  from  Alexandria,  first  resorted  to  Blus,  then  to 
Antioch ;  and  having,  through  Blus*s  intervention,  ob- 
tained from  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  his  suffragans 
a  synodical  letter  commending  him  to  pope  Simplicius, 
departed  to  Rome  to  plead  hb  cause  there  in  person. 
Simplicius,  with  the  usual  papal  jealousy  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  took  the  side  of  John ;  but  nei- 
ther the  exertions  of  Simplicius  nor  those  of  his  suc- 
cessor Felix  could  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
patriarch,  and  John  finaly  accepted  from  Felix  the 
bishopric  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  which  he  held  several 
years,  and  at  last  died  peaceably  (the  precise  date  of  his 
decease  is  not  known).  John  (whom  Theophanes  ex- 
tols for  his  piety  and  orthodoxy)  wrote  Hpof  Vikdmov 
Tov  'PutftiiQ  diroXoyia,  Ad  Gelasium  Papain  Apologia, 
in  which  he  anathematizedil^gianism,  as  well  as  its 
defenders  Pelagius  and  Celesnus,  and  their  successor  Ju- 
lianus. The  work,  which  is  noticed  by  Photius,  is  not 
extant.  See  Tillemont,  Mem,  vol.  xvi ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lift, 
i,  445.— Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  ii,  602  j  Neale, 
UUt.  EasU  Ch,  {A  lex,)  ii,  18  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

John,  sumamed  the  Teuton,  from  his  nationality, 
abbot  of  St. Victor,  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Trfeves. 
He  studied  at  Paris,  joined  the  canon  regulars  of  St. 
Victor,  and  became  their  abbot  in  1203.    He  was  one 
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of  the  ablest  of  the  glosaatores  (q.  v.)  on  canon  law,  and 
appears  to  have  exerted  great  influence  in  general  over 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  time,  and  to  have  been  in 
great  favor  both  with  the  pope  and  with  the  king  of 
France.  He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  28,  1229.  He  left 
thirty-seven  sermons,  which  are  preserved  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  (Two  Domin- 
ican monks  of  like  name  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  and  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.)  See 
Cesaire  d'Heisterbah,  lUustr,  Mirac.  et  Hiatoire  Memor, 
lib.  vi,  cl2;  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Hitt.  Occidental  c  24; 
/list.  Liu,  de  la  France,  xviii,  67;  GaUia  Christ  voL  x, 
col.  673 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GhUrale,  xxvi,  647. 

John,  archbishop  op  Tuessalonica,  who  flourished 
in  the  7th  century,  is  noted  as  a  stout  defender  of  the 
orthodox  faith  against  the  Monothelltes.  He  attended 
as  papal  legate  the  third  Constantinopolitan  (sixth 
cecnmenical)  Council  (A.D.  680),  and  in  that  character 
subscribed  the  Acta  of  the  council  {Concilia,  vol.  vi,  coL 
1058Jh.  Labbe ;  voL  iii,  col.  1425,  ed.  Hardouin ;  voL  xi, 
coL  639,  ed.  Mansi).  The  time  of  his  death  is  alto- 
gether uncertain.  He  wrote  (1)  Ei'c  rdc  f*vpop6povs 
fwalKag,  In  tmUierea  JeretUes  ungxtefOa,  a  discourse  or 
treatise  in  which  he  argues  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion in  the  several  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
given  by  the  four  evangelists.  This  piece  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  work  of  Chrysoetom, 
and  was  first  published  (but  from  a  mutilated  and  cor- 
rupt text)  by  Savile  in  his  edition  of  Chrysostom  (v, 
740,  Eton.  1610,  fol.),  though  with  an  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  its  genuineness.  It  was  subsequently  print- 
ed more  correctly  in  the  Novum  A  uctarium  of  Combefis 
(voL  i,  Paris,  1648,  folio),  and  by  him  assigned  to  the 
right  author.  It  is  given  in  a  mutilatedjorm  in  Mont- 
faucon^s  edition  of  Chrysostom  among  tor  Spuria,  viii, 
159  (Paris,  1718,  foL),  or  in  viii,  816  of  the  8vo  reprint 
(Paris,  1889).  It  is  also  given  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Pa- 
trum  of  Gallandius,  xiii,  185,  etc  A  Latin  version  is 
given  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Pairum,  voL  xii  (Lyons,  1677) : 
— (2)  Aoyoc,  Oratio,  of  which  a  considerable  extract 
was  read  by  Nicolaus,  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  at  the  second 
Nicene  (seventh  oecumenical)  Council,  and  is  printed 
in  the  Concilia^  vol.  vii,  coL-853,  ed.  Labbe ;  vol.  iv,  coL 
292,  ed.  Hardouin;  vol.  xiii,  coL  163,  ed.  Manu ;  and  by 
Gallandius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  xiii,  196.  See 
Cave,  Hist,  Litt.  i,  697;  Fabricius.  Bibl  Grcec,  x,  260.— 
Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  ii,  603. 

John  OP  TuRRBCREMATA.    See  Turrecremata. 

John  OP  Weseu    See  Wesbl. 

John  OF  Wesseu    See  Wessel. 

John  I,  pope  of  Rome,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  Aug.  13,  523.  About  this  time  the 
bigoted  Eastern  emperor  Justus  II  had  issued  an  edict 
against  heretics  ofaU  denominations,  commanding  them 
to  be  put  to  death  wherever  found  in  his  dominions: 
but,  as  it  was  principally  aimed  against  the  detested 
Manichaeans,  all  went  well  until,  in  624,  the  ^nperor  is- 
sued another  edict,  this  time  against  the  Arians  of  Italy. 
Their  patron  Theodoric,  king  of  the  O^rogoths,  was  in- 
duced to  intercede  for  them  in  Byzantium,  and  he  des- 
patched an  embassy  for  thf!^  purpose,  headed  by  the 
orthodox  pope  John  himself,  who  had  thus  to  plead  a 
cause  for  which  he  had  no  sympathy.  The  latter  prom- 
ised, in  undertaking  the  mission,  to  procure  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict,  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  but,  failing 
to  procure  also  the  emperor's  permission  for  all  those 
who  had  forsaken  Ariaqpn  unwilUngly  to  return  to 
their  former  faith,  and  Theodoric  fearing  that  the  whole 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pope  was  a  piece  of  deception, 
and  that  the  Romans,  with  the  bishop  at  their  head, 
instead  of  seeking  relief  from  the  intolerance  of  Greek 
orthodoxy,  solicited  aid  against  the  Goths,  imprisoned 
the  pope  on  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  where  he  died,  May 
18,  526.  A  Roman  tradition  reports,  not  without  some 
complacency,  that  in  Constantinople  the  emperor  bowed 
down  before  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  at  high  mass 


the  scat  of  the  ktter,  by  his  special  request,  was  nU 
above  that  of  the  paoiarch;  seemm^y,  of  coinse,t 
concession  of  superiority  to  the  Roman  eee.  Jok  i 
numbered  among  the  mar^rs.  Two  letters  are  leabi 
to  him  by  Baronins  and  others,  but  they  ire  nov  geos* 
ally  rejected.  See  Bower,  Hist,  qf  the  Popeg,  ii,  312  k^ 
Riddle,  Papacy,  i,  199. 

John  n,  Pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,  suxnamed  Jf^ 
curias,  succeeded  Boniface  II  in  the  Bomin  see  in  ^ 
being  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  (^Rook  i&z 
considerable  agitadon  aiul  many  simoniacal  pndk& 
and  confirmed  by  king  Athalaric,  for  which  ooofiraiiis 
a  certain  payment  was  fixed  by  an  edict  of  the  oa 
king.  The  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  letter  addieisedu 
him  shortly  after  his  aocenon,  after  earnest  maasm 
of  his  endeavor  to  imite  the  Western  and  Etfoa 
churches,  makes  full  confession  of  superior  pov?  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  dttignsring  bim  u 
"  the  head  of  the  holy  Church."'  The  only  other  ta- 
portant  events  in  his  life  are  his  dedsaon  on  the  Tnotr 
question  in  favor  of  Justinian  (q.  v.)  [see  Ac(EXelsI 
and  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Riez  (q.  v.).  He  &d 
in  636.  See  Bower,  Hist,  f/*  the  Popes,  ii,  338  i|. ;  ^ 
die.  Papacy,  i,  208. 

John  in,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  vas  etected  » 
succeed  Pelagitis  I  in  560,  and  was  confinDcd  by  \k 
exarch  of  Ravenna  in  the  name  of  the  empowJusta- 
ian.  Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  nsed  his  pov^ 
mainly  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Qoman  e«e.  He 
is  noted  for  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  two  Fr«^ 
bishops  of  Embrun  and  of  Gap,  who  had  bcoi  dspoe! 
by  local  councils  for  improper  conduct.  Thoc^  k&'vt: 
to  be  guilty,  he  ordered  their  restoratioD,  which  G* 
tram,  the  Burgundian  king,  was  only  too  haf^  to  a* 
force  in  opposition  to  the  French  ckfgy.  But  the  GaJ- 
lican  Church,  which  had  with  very  great  heatiaw 
permitted  the  restoration  of  the  guilty  men,  aooo  pR«^ 
them  to  be  unworthy  of  ecclesiastical  office,  and  a  ntv 
French  council  confirmed  their  prerions  dtpsriA 
John  died  in  574.  See  Riddle,  Pc^xuy,  i,  210;  B-wa, 
History  o/ihe  Popes,  ii,  426  «). 

John  rV,  Pope,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  vas  oas- 
crated  Dec  26,  640.  He  displayed  great  teal  in  fosj^d- 
ing  oinvents  and  endowing  the  churches  of  Rooie.  r-* 
he  is  noted  especially  for  his  strife  against  his  Oi^ 
rivaL  The  MonotheUte  creed  of  the  patriarch  Sep» 
promulgated  by  the  emperor  Herodius  as  tcStwf.** 
denounced  by  John  as  heresy,  and  condemned  bj  i 
Roman  synod  A.D.  641.  John  IV  defended  Hatersa 
from  the  charge  made  by  the  Eastern  Chordi  ihai  b« 
was  guilty  of  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and  Eorrds* 
informs  us  that,  before  his  deatJi  (Oct!  12, 642\  the  m- 
peror  Constans  gave  John  IV  the  promise  of  wiUb^; 
ing  the  cff^ecric,  but  the  Controversy  continued  owkr  bis 
successors.  See  Bower,  History  of  the  Pc^s,  iu,  ?*  *r 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  vi,  754. 

John  V,  Pope,  a  native  of  Syria,  derated  to  the 
papal  dignity  in  May  or  July,  685,  hardly  em  left  tif 
bed  during  the  short  time  of  his  insignificant  pontifeait 
The  authenticity  of  the  letters  assigned  to  him,  aad^ 
the  book  De  dignUate  pallii,  has  been  contattd.  i« 
died  Aug.  2,  686. 

John  VI  and  VH,  Popes,  both  Greeks  by  Unk 
were  quite  insignificant  occupants  of  the  papal  thP*^ 
The  former  was  consecrated  October  10, 701,  aod  toraM 
January  10,  705.  He  was  defended  by  Roman  **»« 
against  the  exarch  Theophylact,  who  was  «*^^' 
drive  him  from  the  apostolic  see.  In  a  coandl  »hK* 
he  held  at  Rome  he  acquitted  Wilfired,  aichbi^^ 
York,  of  several  charges  brought  against  him  ^J  ^ 
English  clergy.  The  latter  (consecrated  Mardi  1.  -^ 
buried^t.  18',  707)  is  deacribed  as  weak  aod  ^^i«* 
The  hjppiest  illustration  of  the  weakness  of  the  Ksax 
see  at  this  time  is  afforded  us  in  the  action  of  thi»  I*?* 
who  did  not  dare  to  venture  to  express  an  opioits^  ^« 
tHe  Trullan  canon,  submitted  to  his  examinaiioo  bv  ^ 
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mpeior  Justinian  H,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  some- 
tody;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  an  able  ecclesiaatical 
rriter  of  onr  day  (Butler,  in  his  CA.  Hittory,  i,  869)  aaye 
hat  the  whole  period  from  Gregory  I  to  Gregory  II 
'may  be  briefly  designated  as  that  in  which  the  popes 
rerB  under  snbjection  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and 
heir  lieotonants,  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna."  See  the 
Yiia  in  Anastarios;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes^  iii,  169 
q^  167  sq. ;  Riddk»  Papacy ^  i,  806  sq. 

Jobn  Vm,  Pbpe  (styled  the  ninth  by  those  who 
telieved  in  the  story  of  pope  Joan  [q.  v.],  whom  they 
trie  John  VI I  I),  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Adrian 
I  Dec.  14, 872.  -  He  displayed  msch  tact,  and  harbored 
preat  schemes,  but  was  destitute  of  noble  motives,  and 
he  spirit  displayed  during  his  administration  is  in  keep> 
ng  with  the  ideas  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  collection,  to 
rhich  his  predecessor  Nicholas  I  had  first  ventured  to 
ippeaL  John's  designs,  however,  found  but  a  tardy  re- 
ponse  in  the  little  minds  with  which  he  hiul  to  deal, 
nd  the  prevalence  of  general  anarchy  was  not  more 
nepicions  to  their  execution.  The  pope,  as  well  as  the 
lergy,  in  the  strife  after  power,  actuated  only  by  world- 
r  ambition,  knew  no  other  arms  than  cunning  and  in- 
rigue,  and  with  these  they  were  neither  able  to  control 
he  rude  powers  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  the 
^lovingian  m<»iarchy,  nor  to  erect  on  its  ruins  the 
ibric  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  When  Louis  11  died, 
(75,  without  an  heir  to  his  land  and  crown,  Charles 
he  Bald  marched  hastily  into  Italy,  and  took  posses- 
ion of  the  Italian  dominions.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
^e,  and  accepted  (Christmas,  876),  as  a  boon  of  the 
hair  of  St.  Peter,  the  imperial  crown,  to  which  he  had 
»  lawful  claim.  Some  Church  annalists  claim  that 
he  two  then  entered  into  a  compact  by  which  the  em- 
«For  ceded  to  the  pope  the  absolute  and  independent 
(ovemment  of  Rome,  a  confirmation  ahd  amplification 
>f  Pepin's  donation ;  but  documentary  proof  (and  that 
»f  an  ambiguous  kind)  can  be  deduced  only  for  the  sur- 
tnder  of  Capua  (compare  Mansi,  ConciL  xvii,  10).  By 
tWa  alliance  not  much  was  directly  gained  by  either. 
MTty,  for  Charles,  having  once  secured  his  coronation, 
:ued  bat  little  for  the  papal  interests ;  yet  eventually 
Ae  manner  in  which  Charles  had  become  possessed  of 
^e  empire  and  of  Italy  increased  very  materially  the 
»«p«l  power,  especially  when,  in  a  moment  of  fear  for  his 
hrone,  Charles  the  Bald  suffered  the  pope  to  declare 
hat  to  him  had  been  intrusted  the  ifhperial  diadem  by 
he  only  power  on  earth  that  could  claim  its  disposal — 
he  near  of  Rome.  The  emperor,  however,  failed  to 
protect  the  papal  dominions  from  the  attacks  of  the 
^vacens.  It  is  true  he  at  one  time  led  an  army  against 
he  infidels  (877),  but  his  sudden  death  cut  off  all  further 
lope  of  relief,  especially  after  Athanasius's  (bishop-duke 
>f  Naples)  double-handed  game  of  pleasing  the  pope  and 
orming  alliances  with  the  Saracens  became  known  at 
^e,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  plundering  of 
^pania  and  the  exactions  of  John  make  Milman  say 
>f  the  pope's  difficulties  from  this  score  that  ^  the 
Thole  pontificate  of  John  VIII  was  a  long,  if  at  times 
nterrapted,  agony  of  apprehension  lest  Rome  should  fall 
nto  the  hands  of  the  unbeliever"  {Latin  Christianity,  iii, 
^).  Much  more  precarious  became  the  condition  of 
Jie  Roman  pontiff  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
fhose  son  and  successor  in  the  West  Frank  dominion, 
^^>*U9  the  Hammerer,  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Nor- 
iiftns,  fonnd  himself  neither  in  a  position  to  be  an  aspi- 
«nt  for  the  imperial  Crown,  nor  to  afford  assistance  to 
ic  vicar  of  Christendom.  The  only  one  from  whom 
be  pope  really  received  any  assurances  of  succor  was 
L/srknnan,  who  at  this  time,  with  an  army  in  Upper  It- 
>ty?  and  jost  recognised  as  king  at  Pavia,  was  aiming  at 
ihe  imperial  throne  against  the  French  line.  But,  finding 
^pope  more  favorably  inclined  towards  the  French,  he 
™Wenly  departed,  and  left  to  his  nobles  the  disposition 
^  the  pope's  case.  Lambert,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Adel- 
*rt,  count  of  Tuscany,  immediately  made  themselves 
aasters  of  Rome,  and,  after  imprisoning  the  pope,  com- 


pelled the  clergy  and  the  nobles  m  swear  allegiance  to 
Carloman.   But  no  sooner  had  Rome  been  cleared  of  Car^ 
loman's  friends  than  the  pope  himself  set  out  for  France, 
determined  no  longer  to  conceal  his  desire  to  create  for 
himself  an  emperor  whom  all  the  world  should  recognise 
as  absolute^  indebted  for  the  crown  to  the  see  of  Rome 
only.    Arrived  in  France,  the  pope  made  Provence  his 
refuge.     Everywhere  he  was  received  with  great  re- 
spect, but  eqpecial  deference  was  paid  him  by  <Mie  Boso, 
duke  of  Lombardy,  connected  with  the  imperial  house 
by  marriage,  possessed  of  great  influence  and  wealth, 
and  an  aspirant  for  the  imperial  purple.    He  succeeded 
in  winning  the  good  graces  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
was  designated  for  the  vacant  throne  (comp.  the  letter  in 
Mansi,  xvii,  121).     Boso  was,  however,  only  made  king 
of  Burgundy,  as  Charles  the  Fat  proved  too  fast  for  the 
pope ;  he  had  marched  with  a  preponderating  force  into 
Italy,  and  the-  pope,  foreseeing  that  the  prince  would 
not  be  likely  to  await  his  decision  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  Carlovingians  to  the  throne,  hastened  to  meet  him 
at  Ravenna,  and  reluctantly  (though  contriving  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  constraint)  placed  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  Charles  the  Fat     But,  if  John  failed  in 
placing  upon  the  throne  his  own  favorite,  he  certainly 
succeeded  even  now  in  exalting,  as  he  had  done  under 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  pope  above  the  emperor.    To  this, 
as  well  as  to  his  efforts  to  make  the  clergy  independent 
of  the  temporal  princes,  may  be  ascribed  his  popularity 
as  a  pope,  and  the  magnificent  reception  he  enjoyed  on 
his  visit  to  France.     "At  the  Council  of  Ravenna  in 
877,  and  again  at  another  at  Troyes,  which  he  convened 
in  the  following  year,  during  his  stay  in  France,  he  pro- 
pounded several  decrees,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
bishops  themselves,  claiming  for  them  various  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  had  not  themselves  hitherto 
ventured  co  demand.    This  proceeding  produced  upon 
their  minds  the  greater  impression,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  long  been  desirous  of  advancing  their  social  posi- 
tion.    Never  until  now  had  they  been  made  aware  of 
the  points  at  which  they  ought  to  aim  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  highest  rank  and  influence  in 
the  state,  and  the  pontiff  who  gave  them  powerful  as- 
sistance in  this  weighty  affair  could  not  but  be  highly 
popular  among  them.    It  was  perhaps  by  this  meas- 
ure that  John  principally  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  papacy  to  such  an  extent  that  it  remained 
without  any  considerable  loss  during  a  long  succession 
of  unworthy,  or  impotent  and  inactive  popes,  who  occu- 
pied and  disgraced  the  see  during  the  troubles  which 
shook  Italy  for  more  than  half  a  centiuy"  (Riddle,  Pa- 
pacy, ii,  81,  32).     The  controversy  with  the  Eastern 
Church  on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  over 
Bulgaria  was  continued  under  John.    At  first  he  in- 
clined to  favor  Photius  (q.  v.),  and  acknowledged  him 
as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  excommunicate  him,  as  the  Latin  party  se- 
verely condemned  his  course.     Ffoulkes  {Christendom's 
Division,  ii,  p.  vii)  says  that  the  fable  of  pope  Joan  must 
have  originated  with  the  Latin  party  of  this  time,  and 
that  it  was  aimed  against  John  YIII,  '*not  because  his 
theology  was  defective,  or  his  life  immoral,  or  his  rule 
arbitrary,  but  solely  because  he  had  had  the  courage, 
the  manliness,  to  appreciate  the  abilities  and  desire  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  great  patriarch  his  broth- 
er."    But  his  excommunication  of  Photius  was  by  no 
means  the  only  one  he  pronounced.     Indeed,  *'no  pope 
was  more  prcAgal  of  excommunion  than  John  VIII. 
Of  his  lett^  above  300  (found  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol. 
xvi),  it  is  remarkable  how  lai^  a  proportion  threaten, 
inflict,  or  at  least  allude  to  this  last  exercise  of  sacerdo- 
tal power"  (Milman,  Lat,  Christianity,  iii,  92  sq.).    John 
found  his  death,  as  the  Annales  Fuldmses  relate,  through 
a  conspiracy  of  his  own  curia.     The  assassins  first  tried 
poison ;  when  this  did  not  operate  quick  enough,  they 
slew  him  with  a  hammer,  Dec.  16,  882.     See  Milman, 
iMt.  Christ,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii ;  Bower,  Uisfory  of  the  Popes,  v, 
86  sq. ;  Riddle,  Papacy,  ii,  27  sq. ;  Reichd,  Horn,  See  in 
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the  Middle  Agei,  p.  109  sq. ;  Gieaekr,  Eccles.  IlisL  il,  847 ; 
Giesebrecht,  Gfsck,  der  deutschm  KaUerzeit,  l,  189  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  vi,  754 ;  Muratori,  ScripU,  iii,  pt 
i,u.     (J.H.W.) 

John  IX,  Pope,  a  Benedictine  of  Tivoli,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  pontifical  office  June,  898.  He  held  two 
councils,  one  at  St.  Peter's,  where  the  wrong  done  to  his 
badly-abused  predecessor  Formosus  was  redressed ;  the 
other  at  Ravenna,  which  passed  an  act  for  the  better 
protection  of  Church  property  against  thieves  and  in- 
cendiaries. John  displayed  an  honest  zeal  in  defending 
the  rights  and  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
His  rival  for  the  papal  throne,  Sergius  (q.  v.),  he  suc- 
cessfully combated,  and,  by  authority  of  a  council  he 
had  called,  excommunicated  him,  with  several  other  ec- 
clesiastical accessories.  John  died  July,  900.  On  his 
life,  see  Muratori,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii;  on  the  synods,  Mansi, 
vol  xviiL  See  also  Milman,  Latin  Christutmfyt  ill,  1 12 
sq. ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes f  v,  77  sq. 

John  X,  Pope,  according  to  Liutprand  (discredited 
by  Milman,  Latin  Christianity^  iii,  163),  owed  his  pro- 
motion in  ecclesiastical  offices  to  the  dissolute  Theodora 
(q.  v.),  who,  attracted  by  his  handsome  figure,  made 
him  successively  archbbhop  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and 
finally  pope  (May  15, 914).  The  profligacy  of  his  times, 
especially  in  Rome,  surpassed  that  of  the  most  degener- 
ate period  of  paganism.  The  popes  were  merely  the 
contemptible  creatures  of  the  Roman  nobility.  But,  if 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  was  not  a  fit  example  of  pi- 
ety or  holiness  to  be  selected  for  the  spiritual  head  of 
Christendom, "  he  appears,"  says  Milman  (Latin  Chris- 
tianity ^  iii,  161), "  to  have  been  highly  qualified  for  the 
secular  piurt  of  his  office."  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
daring,  eminently  needed  at  this  juncture  to  save  Gome 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  Mohammedan  conquest. 
The  Saracens  from  Africa,  who'  had  landed  in  Italy  and 
fortified  themselves  near  the  banks  of  the  Laris,  had 
made  fluent  irruptions  into  the  Roman  territory.  At 
first  John  contented  himself  with  inciting  the  neighbor- 
ing dukes  to  come  to  his  defence ;  but,  finding  the  aid  of 
the  two  emperors  necessary  to  combat  successfully  the 
Mohammedans,  he  crowned  Berenger  emperor  of  the 
West,  March  24,  916,  and,  after  having  united  all  forces 
previously  at  his  command  with  Berenger  and  the 
dukes  of  Benevento  and  Naples,  he  marched  in  person 
against  them,  and  completely  routed  and  exterminated 
them.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  this  powerful 
prelate  of  Rome  came  to  a  miserable  end  by  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  same  vices  that  had  been  in- 
strumental in  raising  him  to  his  high  dignity.  Maro- 
zia,  the  daughter  of  Theodora,  anxious  to  secure  for 
herself  and  her  lover  the  government  of  Rome,  and  find- 
ing John  too  much  in  their  way,  surprised  him  in  the 
Lateran  palace,  and  thrust  him  into  a  prison,  where, 
some  months  after,  he  died,  either  of  want  or  by  some 
more  summary  means  (A-D.  929).  Comp.  Bower,  Hist, 
of  the  Popes,  V,  90  sq, ;  Hofler,  Die  deuischen  Pdbstey  i,  18 ; 
Milman,  LaU  Christ,  iu,  158  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  XI,  Pope,  a  natural  son  of  Marozia,  and,  in  all 
probability,  of  pope  Sergius  HI,  was  seated  on  St.  Pe- 
ter's chair  by  his  mother,  in  whose  hands  rested  at  this 
time  (931)  the  power  to  sapply  any  vadbides  in  the 
papal  chair.  Of  course  spiritual  government  was  by 
such  people  not  in  consideration;  in  fact,  Rome  was 
now  by  all  Christendom  detested  like  a  pestiferous 
swamp.  ^  Marozia,  not  content  with  HlMng  been  the 
wife  of  a  marquis,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
duke  of  Tuscany,  perhaps  the  mistress  of  one,  certainly 
the  mother  of  another  pope,  looked  still  higher  in  her 
lustful  ambition;  she  must  wed  a  monarch.  To  the 
king  of  Italy  her  hand  was  offered,  and  by  him  accepted. 
But,  if  the  Romans  had  brooked  the  rule  of  a  Roman 
woman,  they  would  not  so  readily  consent  for  her  para- 
mour, a  foreigner,  to  rule  over  them,  and,  headed  by 
Marozia*s  own  son  Alberic.  the  nobles  put  an  end  to  the 
government  of  Marozia  (and  Hugh  of  Plrovence)  and  cf 


pope  John  XI  by  expelling  the  fonner  and  inpiimi} 
the  latter,  who  died  of  poison,  as  is  genenUy  a^wi 
in  January,  986.  See  Milman,  Lai.  Christ, iii,  16a^ 
Du  Chcsne,  Hist, des  Papes^ ii, 460;  Ascbb^*, itniB. 
Lex,  iii,  518;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  v,  96  sq. 

John  2^1,  Pope,  a  son  of  Alberic,  and  gnadsi^ 
the  profligate  and  ambitious  Marozia,  whose  vkak 
seems  to  have  inherited,  succeeded  to  the  6ffkj  4 
Roman  patrician  upoo  the  death  of  his  father  iftait 
and  in  November,  955,  after  the  death  of  igspttnci 
elevated  to  the  papal  see,  though  only  iboot  aius 
years  old.  His  own  name  was  Octavianos^botiip^ 
he  took  that  of  John  XU,  thus  inangundBg  the  per 
tice  which  has  ever  since  been  followed  by  tk  pi|B 
of  assuming  a  pontifical  name.  Ambitkws  to  extoi 
the  boundaries  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  be  m 
involved  himself  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Btm^ 
II,  himself  full  of  ambition,  and  anxious  to  htem 
master  of  Rome.  In  this  roost  extreme  boo  of  ned 
the  pope  hesitated  not  to  beseech  hdp  from  oMflic 
he  had  formeriy  declined  to  receive  as  woithj  of  ^ 
imperial  crown,  the  emperor  Otho  L  Diriog  adii- 
domitable  as  was  the  spirit  of  Otho  I,  he  wn  oo  wma 
asked  by  Rome  than  we  find  him  ooseing  the  Alp 
with  a  large  army,  and,  having  entered  Bane,  be  Kfln^ 
to  the  pope  not  only  personal  safety,  bat  sifo  echo- 
ed his  title  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  Theoue 
of  these  promises,  however,  has  been  subject  tP  atf©- 
versy,  and  it  is  not  without  a  reason  thst  the  \mm 
record,  by  which  Pepin's  donation  was  confinnd  «d 
enlarged,  is  withheld  from  critical  scnitiD^.  See  Pa- 
pacy. At  Pavia,  already,  Otho  had  been  cTBiwdks; 
of  Italy  j  here,  at  the  Eternal  City,  he  reoeiTed  ftum  ik 
pope  himself  the  imperial  diadem.  "Never  didiiMi 
important  event  in  histoiy  take  place,  mskiDg  ha  »- 
pression  on  those  who  witnessed  it, aodhmctasKa> 
rated  by  subsequent  historians,  than  the  csnu^  ^ 
Otho  I  at  Rome  in  the  year  962.  By  the<»r«iti«cf 
Charles  162  years  earlier  the  first  founditiowhidbea 
laid  for  the  empire ;  by  the  ooroaatkm  of  Otho  tbi  «• 
pire  itself  was  founded  afresh,  and  from  that  tine  if- 
wards  it  had  an  uninterrupted  existence"  (Beichd.  &• 
man  See  in  the  Middle  Ages,i;i,l^),  ForiahwtptB^ 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  heads  of  ChristeiMkin  8^ 
to  be  happily  united,  but  the  fickk  John,  inS^ 
either  by  mistnist  or  jealousy,  soon  agtin  intanf^ 
that  happy  concoM  by  concocting  anew  intiigies'-^ 
Alberia,  the  son  of  Berenger.  Rumors  of  the  twtbc- 
ous  conduct  of  John  reached  the  ears  of  Otho  I,  te  tii 
noble  German  would  hardly  believe  the  repciti  c^ 
SOToe  trustworthy  cheers  whom  he  had  hsX^  «*" 
patched  to  Italy  pronounced  them  true.  Thepn^g^ 
and  vices  of  the  pope  were  also  report<!d  to  Otho  I,  »o 
the  latter  determined  to  return  to  Rome  and  <kj>o«  "« 
vicar,  if  found  guilty  of  the  chaiges  prefmed  ipoS 
him.  A  coundl  composed  of  the  first  ecdesiais  -9. 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  was  quickly  caDed  bj^ 
I,  he  himself  presiding,  and  the  vicar  of  Chri*,  "Wiw 
of  the  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  and  pojan"*  *■*  "^ 
moned  to  appear  iu  defence.  Failing  to  complr  »» 
the  emperor's  request,  judgment  was  proooonad,  m 
he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  Dec4,»S,* 
Leo  yill(q.v.)dedared  his  successor.  Hanilyh*^* 
empemr  left  Rome  when  John,  supported  by  the  I^ 
nobility,  returned,  convened  another  synod  "*  ^^ 
ter's,  and  caused  it  to  resdjid  the  rcsoUiiioos  of  the  »• 
mer  one,  ^tho  I,  informed  of  these  outiagw,  w*  P 
paring  for  a  return  to  Rome  for  the  third  tia*,  »a^ 
John  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy  while  he  was  apP^ 
in  an  adulterous  intrigue,  May  14,  96i  ""*  ** 
man  of  most  licentious  habit^  associating  with  w«fiB 
of  every  stotion,  and  filling  t}ie  Lateran  with  the  *^ 
profanity  of  a  brothcL"  l^vinius,  in  a  note  to  n*- 
na*8  account  of  pope  Joan,  suggests  that  the  hf^^ 
ness  of  John  XII,  who,  among  his  numerous  ""f?** 
had  one  caUed  Joan,  who  exercised  the  chief  «**■* 
at  Rome  during  his  pontificate,  may  have  gi^-o^  * 
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le  8tor7  of  "  pope  Jotn."  Comp.  Luitprand,  Hisioria 
Uoni»i  in  Monum,  Germ,  ScripU  vol.  iii;  Milman,  Lot. 
hitt.  iii,  175  sq. ;  Neander,  CA.  History ;  Gieaeleri  Ch. 
fitt,  ii,  350;  Beichel,  See  of  Rome  t»  ike  Middle  Agee^ 
.  121  sq.;  Riddle, Papacy, %  39  sq.     (J.  H. W.) 

John  XIUL,  %>pe,  who  was  made  sndi  A.DI  965, 
as  of  noble  descent,  and  held,  pievioua  to  his  election, 
le  bishopric  of  Nazm.  Proyoking  the  wrath  of  the 
toman  nobility  on  account  of  his  severity,  and  being 
favorite  of  the  imperial  party,  they  instigated  a  riot 
gsinst  him,  and  finally  seemed  him  as  prisoner.  The 
ope,  however,  effected  his  escape,  and  returned  to  the 
i^  aboat  a  year  after,  when  the  emperor  himself  made 
is  app^ance,  visiting  the  disorderly  factions  of  the 
tty  witAmmitigated  severity.  After  the  appointment 
fa  prefect  as  representative  of  the  imperiid  power,  Otho 
tie  Great  went  to  Ravenna,  followed  by  the  pope.  Here 
.  great  and  inflnential  couocil  was  held,  Easter,  %7, 
nd  fresh  guarantees  offered  to  the  pontifical  chair  on 
n  the  territory  to  which  it  had  ever  been  entitled,  in- 
luding  Ravenna.  In  return  for  these  favors,  John 
roirned  the  y/ounger  Otho  (afterwards  Otho  II)  as  em- 
teror,  and  associate  king  of  Germany;  also  his  ¥rife 
rbeophania,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor.  He 
ibo  evinced  his  gratefulness  by  establishing,  at  the  em- 
leror'g  expressed  desire,  a  mission  among  the  nortl^ 
iistem  Slavonians.  John  died  in  972.  His  few  letters 
ire  found  in  Mansi,  ConcU.  SuppL  i,  1142,  and  Harduin, 
:okSL  vi,  pt.  i,  639.  See  Pagi,  Brev,  Ponttf.  /J.  ii,  238 
I].;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex,  iii,  520 ;  Herzog,  IUoI-Eh- 
yliop,  vi,  757. 

John  XTV,  Pope,  who  was,  previous  to  his  eleva- 
tion, Peter,  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  archchancellor  of  the 
Emperor,  was  elected  pope  through  the  influence  of  Otho 
Q  in  November  or  December,  988,  in  place  of  Bon- 
iface Vll  (q.  v.).  Unfortunately,  however,  his  patron 
died  at  Rome  December  7  of  the  same  year,  and  the  ex- 
pof)e,  encouraged  by  the  anti-empirical  party,  ventured 
to  retura  the  following  spring  (April,  984)  fromCon- 
Btantinople,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  proving  sufficients 
\j  strong  to  oreroome  John,  his  person  was  secured,  and 
be  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  del  Angelo,  where  he 
was  either  poisoned  or  starved*to  death.  See  Aschbach, 
Kirdun-Lexihrn,  Ui,  520. 

John.  ZV,  Pope,  who  began  his  inglorious  reign 
in  September,  985,  was  in  reality  only  the  puppet  of 
Cre«centius,  the  true  governor  of  Rome,  for  he  presided 
and  ruled  at  the  £!astle  del  Angelo  as  patricius.  At 
oDe  time  John  fled  to  Tuscany,  but  at  the  interven- 
tion of  Otho  III  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return 
and  to  live  in  the  Lateran,  but  he  remained  destitute  of 
all  aathority.  By  way  of  compensation  for  his  lack  of 
power,  he  enriched  himself  and  his  relatives  with  the 
tevenues  of  the  Church.  Concerning  the  dispute  about 
the  bishopric  of  Rheims,  see  Sylvester  H.  He  died  in 
April,  996. 

Some  believe  that  another  John,  son  of  the  Roman 
^tertus,  was  the  fifteenth  pontiff  under  the  name  of 
John,  and  that  the  present  John  was  the  sixteenth  pope 
of  that  name,  holding  that  he  was  pope  four  months  af- 
ter the  murder  of  Boniface  VHI ;  but  this  is  a  very  du- 
bious statement,  and  is  wholly  denied  by  modem  critics. 
Comp.  Willman's  Jahrbucher  des  deutschen  Reichs  unter 
Otto  Iir,  p.  208,  212;  Aschbach,  Kircken-Lex,  iii,  620; 
HeRog,i?fa^f:iicyjfe&5».  vi,  757. 

John  XVI  (or  XVll),  Pope,  a  native  of  Greece,  a 
Cslabrian  and  bishop  of  Piacenza,  was  appointed  in  997 
^y  Crescentius,  in  opposition  to  Gregory  V ;  but  when 
Otho  in,  in  February,  998,  brought  Gregory  V  back  to 
^me,  he  imprisoned,  mutilated,  and  iU  treated  John 
most  shamefiilly,  and  put  to  death  Crescentius  and  his 
Partisans.  See  Gregory  V.  Though  a  rival  pope,  and 
|n  office  only  ten  months,  John  is  generally  numbered 
in  the  series  of  the  popes. 

John  XVII  (or  XV ILL),  Pope,  succeeded  Sylves- 
^  n  in  1008,  and  died  four  months  after  his  election. 


John  XVTU  (or  XTX,  with  the  surname  i\ua- 
nus),  Pope,  succeeded  the  preceding,  and  died  about 
1009.  The  history  of  the  popes  during  this  period  is 
very  obscure,  and  the  chronology  confused.  He  seems 
to  have  been  on  a  good  footing  with  the  Greek  Church, 
for  his  name  found  a  place  in  the  great  book  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Church.  See  Aschbach,  Kirdun^Lez, 
iii,  521. 

John  XIX  (or  XX),  Pope,  son  of  count  Gregory 
of  Tuscany,  procured  the  papal  throne  by  violence  and 
bribery  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  Benedict  VI H, 
in  the  year  1024,  and  died  in  1084.  He  crowned  the 
emperor  Conrad,  but  is  espedaUy  noted  for  his  imbecil- 
ity and  simoniacal  inclinations.  The  latter  so  much 
controlled  him  that  he  came  very  near  disposing  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  over  the  Eastern  Church  for  a  pecu- 
niary consideration. 

John  XX.    See  John  XXL 

John  XXI  (who  should  really  have  been  counted 
XX),  Pope  (whose  true  name  was  Petrus  JuUanij  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Tusculum,  a  native  of  Lisbon),  was  electa 
ed  Sept.  18, 1276.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  hon- 
est intentions,  but  weak,  and  unable  to  carry  out  any 
honest  designs.  Whether  he  is  identical  with  Petrus 
Hisparms,  the  writer  of  many  medical  and  philosophical 
works,  is  not  certain.  His  efforts  to  unite  the  European 
powers  for  a  crusade  were  unsuccessful.  It  is  said  that 
he  found  his  death  May  16,  1277,  at  Yiterbo,  by  the 
falling  of  a  ceiling.    See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  vi,  758. 

John  XXH,  Pope,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
pontiffs  of  Avignon,  whose  family  name  was  James  de 
Cahorsj  was  elected  pope  in  1316,  on  the  death  of  Clem- 
ent y.  Attempting  to  carry  out,  in  very  altered  circum- 
stances, the  vast  and  comprehensive  policy  of  Gregory 
VU  and  Innocent  III,  John  interposed  his  authority  in 
the  contest  for  the  imperial  crown  in  Germany  between 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria,  by  not  only 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  even  excommu- 
nicating his  rival.  Public  opinion,  however,  and  the 
political  relations  of  the  papacy  founded  upon  it,  had 
already  begun  to  change.  The  people  Of  Germany  op- 
posed this  policy,  and  encouraged  the  Diet  of  Frank- 
furt to  ignore  the  papal  action,  md  it  was  by  this  body 
declared  that  the  imperial  authority  depended  upon 
God  alone,  and  that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  author- 
ity, direct  or  indirect,  within  the  empire.  A  long  con- 
test ensued,  which  resulted  in  his  deposition.  (See  be- 
low.) In  Italy  also  he  experienced  much  trouble. 
The  Guelphs  or  papal  party,  led  by  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  defeated  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  pope  excom- 
municated Matteo  Visconti,  the  great  leader  of  that 
party,  and  likewise  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily.  Between 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Italy  was  at  that  time  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  confusion.  The  pope  preached  a  cru- 
sade against  Visconti,  Cane  della  Scala,  and  the  Este, 
as  heretics.  Robert,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pope, 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  pope  sent  a 
legate,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  assbted  Robert  and 
the  other  Guelphs  against  the  Ghibellines  of  Lombardy. 
But  the  GhibeUines  had  clever  leaders;  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani,  Cane  della  Scala,  and  the  Visconti  kept  the  fate 
of  the  war  in  suspense  until  Loius  of  Bavaria  sent 
troops  to  their  assistance.  In  1327  Louis  finally  came 
himself  to  Italy,  and,  after  being  crowned  at  Milan  with 
the  iron  crown,  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  people 
roused  in  his  favor,  drove  away  the  papal  legate,  and 
caused  Louis  to  be  crowned  emperor  in  St.  Peter's  by  the 
bishops  of  Venice  and  of  Aleria.  After  the  coronation, 
Louis  held  an  assembly  in  the  square  before  the  church, 
in  which  he  summoned  John  under  his  original  name, 
James  of  Cahors,  to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  of 
heresy  and  high  treason  against  him.  After  this  mock 
citation,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  depose  the  pope,  and 
to  i^point  in  his  stead  Peter  de  Corvara,  a  monk  of 
Abruzzo,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  Lonis 
also  proclaimed  a  law,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Rome,  to  the  effect  that  the  pope  shoold  remde  at 
Rome,  and,  if  absent  more  than  three  months,  should  be 
considered  as  deposed.  These  measures,  however,  were 
attended  with  little  result  Louis  returned  to  Germany, 
and  the  Guelphic  predominance  at  Rome  was  restored, 
the  papal  representative  resuming  his  authority.  But 
John  XXII  never  personally  visited  Rome,  having  died 
at  Avignon  in  1334,  when  he  had  accumulated  in  his 
coffers  the  enormous  sum  of  18,000,000  florins  of  gold. 
John  is  renowned  in  theological  history  as  the  author  of 
that  portion  of  the  canon  law  called  the  Extravagantesy 
and  also  for  the  singular  opinion  he  entertained  that  the 
just  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision  until 
after  the  general  resurrection.  This  opinion  he  was 
obliged  formally  to  retract  before  his  death  (see  Reichel, 
Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Ages^  p.  421).  Under  his  pon- 
tificate the  clergy  and  people  of  the  towns  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  electing  their  bishops,  which  right  he 
reserved  to  himself  on  payment  of  certain  fees  by  the 
peraon  elected.  Ho  was  especially  rapacious  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Annates,  or  First  Fruita.  See  Bower,  77u- 
toiy  of  the  Popes,  vi,  418  sq.;  Labb^,  xv,  147;  English 
Cgdcpeedia,  s.  v. 

John  Xxill,  Pope,  a  native  of  Naples,  and  previ- 
ously to  his  election  known  as  cardinal  Cossa,  succeeded 
Alexander  V  in  1410.  A  man  of  great  talents,  but 
worthless  in  character,  his  reputation  as  cardinal  under 
his  predecessor  b  by  no  means  enviable.  Indeed,  he  is 
accused  of  having  poisoned  Alexander  V  (q.  v.).  As  a 
pope,  he  supported  the  claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou  against 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples;  but  Ladislaus,  haWng  de- 
feated his  rival  in  battle,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  obliged 
John  to  flee  to  Florence.  He  then  preached  a  cru- 
sade against  Ladislaus,  which  gave  occasion  to  denun- 
ciations and  Invectives  from  John  Huss.  Meantime 
the  great  schism  continued,  and  Gregory,  styled  XII, 
and  Benedict,  antipopes,  divided  with  John  the  homage 
of  the  Christian  states.  In  his  exile,  wishing  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  emperor,  he  proposed  to  Sigismund  the 
convocation  of  a  general  council  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Church,  and  Sigismund  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constance 
as  the  place  of  assembly.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Ladislaus,  by  which  event  Rome  became  again  open  to 
him,  John  repented  of  what  he  had  proposed,  but  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  general  wish  by  repairing 
to  Constance.  By  this  council  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  486)  John 
was  forced  to  drop  the  papal  tiara;  but  soon  after,  by 
the  assistance  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  he  resumed  his 
authority  by  ordering  the  council  to  dissolve.  This 
provoked  the  question  whether  the  pope  is  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  ses- 
sions decided  "  that  the  General  Council,  once  assem- 
bled, is  superior  to  the  pope,  and  can  receive  no  orders 
from  him.**  A  formal  process  was  now  instituted  against 
John ;  dxty  charges  were  lidd  against  him,  and  he  was 
finally  depowd  on  May  29, 1415,  and  given  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  elector  palatine.  After  the  election  of  Mar- 
tin V  and  the  termination  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
John,  now  again  Balthazar  Cossa,  escaped  from  Ger- 
many, and  made  his  submission  to  the  new  pope,  who 
treated  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  the  first  rank  among 
the  cardinals.  He  died  soon  after,  Nov.  22,  1419,  at 
Florence.  The  name  of  John,  which  most  of  those  who 
bore  it  disgraced,  either  by  debauchery,  simony,  or  other 
crimes,  has  since  been  avoided  by  the  occupants  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  See  Herzog,  Real-EncyJdop,  vi,  769 ; 
Eng.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Muratori,  Vita,  iii,  2,  p.  846  sq. ;  Rid- 
dle, Papacy,  li,  868.     (J.H.W.) 

John  (St.),  ChristianB  o£    See  Sabiaks. 

John's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival  to  commemorate  the 
nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  observed  as  early 
as  the  4th  century.  The  birth  of  John  is  known  to 
have  preceded  that  of  Jesus  Christ  six  months,  and  June 
24  is  therefore  the  day  fixed  upon  for  this  festival  Au- 
gustine had  commented  upon  the  peculiarity  of  obeerv- 
"ig  his  binhday  rather  than  his  martyrdom,  and  the 


Chureh  of  Rome  seems  to  have  acted  on  this  sa^gsst. 
for  it  set  aside  also  a  day,  namely,  Angnst  ^,  m  as- 
memorati(Mi  of  his  beheading;  but  both  his  binh  ai 
martyrdom  are  celebrated  on  Uie  same  day  in  the  r<- 
vice  of  the  Chureh  of  England,  the  chief  passago  ret- 
ting to  his  life  and  death  being  inchided  in  the  k«& 
See  bebw,  Jouk's,  £vb  of  St. 

John  (St.)  the  Brangelist's  Day,  the  fesdn: 
in  honor  of  John  the  beloved  disciple,  the  biotb«r  d 
James.  The  first  trace  c^  this  festival,  held  oo  Deccs- 
ber  27,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  **  the  venenble"  Beik 
It  is  presumed  that  the  observance  of  it  at  fint  ws  cd; 
locaL  The  Council  of  Lyons,  AJ).  1240,  ordered  thsi  ii 
should  be  perpetually  and  nniversaUy  celefacatcd. 

John**,  Bre  of  St.,  one  of  the  most  jo^m  fi^sb- 
vals  of  Christendom  during  the  Middle  A^wascek- 
brated  on  the  eve  of  the  birthday  otJo/a'tkeBt^ 
(q.  v.).  From  the  account  given  of  it  by  Jakob  Gnae 
{Deutsche  Mgthologie,  i,  678,  681,  683  8q.),it  woddi^ 
pear  to  have  been  observed  with  similar  rites  in  tM^ 
country  of  Europe.  Fires  were  kindled  chiefijr  'a  \k 
streets  and  market-places  of  the  towns,  as  at  Finv 
Metz,  etc.;  sometimes,  as  at  Gemsheim,  in  thedisins 
of  Mainx,  they  were  blessed  by  the  parish  pnnt,  ai 

Srayer  and  praise  offered  until  they  had  boned  ce. 
ut,  as  a  rule,  they  were  secular  in  their  dbmOB,  ^ 
conducted  by  the  laity  themselves.  •  The  yomig  pec^^ 
leaped  over  the  flames,  or  threw  flowers  and  pAs^ 
into  them,  with  merry  shoutings;  songs  and  dace 
were  also  a  frequent  accompaniment  >  At  a  ampn- 
tively  late  period  the  very  highest  personages  took  yei 
in  these  festivities.-  In  England,  we  are  t<^  (see  ^ 
Chambers's  ^ooJb  of  Days,  June  24),  the  people  oa  tk 
Eve  of  St.  John's  were  accustomed  to  go  into  the  wociii 
and  break  down  branches  of  trees,  which  the?  tvn^ 
to  their  homes  and  planted  over  their  doors,  amidgRi: 
demonstrations  of  joy,  to  make  good  the  prophecy  I^ 
specting  the  Baptist,  that  many  .shonkl  r^oke  io  hb 
birth.    This  custom  was  universal  in  EnglaDd  tiD  tie- 
recent  change  in  manners.  :  Some  of  U^  sapcnddw 
notions  connected  with  St.  John's  Eve  Jre  of  a  hi|;)>ij 
fanciful  nature.    The  Irish  believe  that  the  sods  of  iT 
people  on  this  pight  leave  their  bodies,  and  wisder  (. 
the  place,  by  land  or  sea,  where  death  shall  fioaDjs^ 
arate  them  from  the  tenement  of  clay.    It  is  not  its- 
probable  that  this  notion  was  originally  muTersiIr  <o^ 
was  the  cause  of  the  widespread  custom  of  vatddi^or 
sitting  up  awake  on  St.  John's  night,  for  we  mtr.nS 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  general  wish  to  pcmc: 
the  soul  from  going  upcm  that  somewhat  dianal  ms^ 
In  England,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries  a^  it  ** 
believed  that  if  any  one  sat  up  fasting  all  night  io  the 
church  porch  he  would  see  the  spirits  of  those  who  va? 
to  die  in  the  parish  during  the  ensuing  twdve  wai^ 
come  and  knock  at  the  church  door  in  the  oris  ^ 
succession  in  which  they  were  to  die.    We  cm  tisk 
perceive  a  possible  connection  between  this  dieflr  (^ 
and  that  of  the  soul's  midnight  ramble.    The  kio^^ 
of  the  fire,  the  leaping  over  or  through  the  flameiff^ 
the  flower  garlands,  clearly  show  that  these  rite  tR  » 
sentially  of  heathen  origin,  and  of  a  sacrificial  d»w- 
ter.    They  are  obviously  connected  with  the  m  o-^ 
fire  worship  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  paiticBkiy 
the  Arians  (comp.  Agni,  of  the  Hindus  [q.  v.];  Mine- 
ra,  of  the  Persians;  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  Robeo 
festival  of  Palllia),  and  the  Celts,  Germans,  and  Si^ 
In  old  heathen  times,  Midsummer  and  Tale  (q>T.)T^ 
summer  and  winter  solstices,  were  the  two  gieaK^  s^ 
most  widespread  festivals  in  Europe.    The  Choicfa  <^ 
Rome,  in  its  aooonunodating  spirit,  instead  of  aboBitui^ 
the  custom,  yielded  to  popular  feeling,  and  retained  tB& 
heathen  practice  imder  the  garb  of  a  Christian  ms' 
See  Khautz,  De  ritu  ignis  m  nataH  S.Jokamsaccf^ 
(Vienna,  1769) ;  Padandi,  De  cuUu  8.  JoamU  Ba^-^" 
tiqq,  Christ.  (Rom.  1768) ;  Ersch  nnd  Grobef,  -4«?.  ^ 
cyUop.  U,  22,  p.  266 ;  F.  Nork,  Fest-Kaiader  (Stattg*^ 
1847),  p.  406.— Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  v. 
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JohnSt  Richard,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  So- 
ety  of  **  FriemiB,"  was  bora  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1645, 
id,  coming  to  this  country  in  early  manhood,  settled  in 
aryland.     He  was  won  over  to  the  Quakers  by  George  A  organizing  its  curriculum,  and  was  especially  interested 

9X,  and  preached  for  many  years.    He  died  Oct,  16,    --•--'  .»^      .        ♦. 

'17.  For  further  details,  see  Janney,  Hist,  ofVxJiiendM^ 
1,190. 

Johns,  TV.  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
il  Chorch  South,  was  born  in  Pulaski  County,  Ky., 
ctober  24, 1823,  joined  the  Church  at  thirteen  years  of 
^,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1845,  and  continued  in  the 
ork  for  twenty-one  years,  with  interruptions  for  want 
r  health.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  so  great  was  his  de- 
otion  to  the  Christian  ministry  that  he  often  preached 
hen  barely  able  to  leave  his  room.  Ho  died  October 
\  1866.— Con/',  ^w*-  ^«^.  ^P^  Church  South,  iii,  157. 

Johnson,  Albert  Osborne,  an  American  mis- 
tonary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  hidia,  was  bom 
1  Cadiz,  Ohio,  June  22, 1833.  He  was  educated  at  Jef- 
!rson  College,  Pa.,  where  he  was  converted,  and,  on  grad- 
atton  (1852),  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Al- 
?gbany,  where  he  graduated  in  1855,  and  was  ordained 
>y  the  presbytery  of  Ohio  June  12,  in  the  same  year, 
fe  at  once  entered  the  missionary  work,  which  was 
hared  by  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  the  day  he 
eft  the  Theological  Seminary.  But  both  did  not  long 
•ndure  the  toils  of  a  missionary  life ;  during  the  Sepoy 
^bellion  in  1857  they  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
>f  the  Indian  rebels.  For  details,  see  Walsh,  Memorial 
if  the  VutUhgurh  Mission  and  her  Martyred  Mission' 
iries  (Philada.  1859, 12mo),  p.  241  sq.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
spoken  of  by  Wal^  as  "  a  man  of  very  genial  influences 
and  of  fine  social  qualities.  As  a  Christian  he  was 
zealous  and  devoted,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  faithful  in  all 
hi3  duties;  as  a  missionary  he  bi^jcle  fair  to  excel  In 
every  department  of  labor.  His  qualifications  were  of 
a  high  order." 

Johnson,  Snooh,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
wss  bora  ill  North  Carolina;  he  was  early  converted; 
joined  the  itinerancy  in  1819,  and  died  November  25, 
1824.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  useful  talents. 
His  labors  were  abundantly  successful,  and  his  character 
greatly  beloved. — Minutes  of  Coriferences,  i,  432. 

Johnson,  Bran  M.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  by  bishop  Griswold,  July  8, 1813 ;  removed  to 
New  York  City  in  1814,  and  became  assistant  rector  of 
Grace  Chorch,  but  the  year  following  he  exchanged  this 
position  for  the  rectorate  of  St  James's  Church,  New- 
ttnm,  L.  L  In  1824  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  and  built 
St,  John's  Church.  During  his  ministry  he  united  near- 
ly 4000  couples  in  marriage,  and  baptized  neariy  10,000 
children.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  March  19, 
1865  (in  his  seventy-third  year),  the  oldest  settled  Epis- 
copal clergyman  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Johnson,  Ha3rnes,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Newbury,  Vermont,  in  1801 ;  converted 
"1 1829;  entered  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  1831, 
«nd  died  at  Newbury,  April  9, 1856.  He  was  "  a  faith- 
"d  and  laborious  preacher,''  and  during  the  ten  months 
previoQs  to  his  death  he  made  mne  hundred  pastoral  vis- 
1^  He  was  very  sacoessful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ. 
-Minutes  ofCoi{ferences,  vi,  75. 

Johnson,  Herman  Merrill,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
prominent  minister  and  educator  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
«pal  Church,  was  bora  in  Oswego  County,  N.Y.,  Nov. 
*^'  1^15.  After  preparation  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  he 
entered,  m  1837,  the  junior  class  of  Wesleyan  Univermty, 
graduating  with  distinction  in  1839.  The  same  year 
5®  ^M  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  St. 
^^wles'a  College,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for  three 
y*«a.  Thence  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
jnaent  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  which 
^  held  for  two  yeans  when-  he  was  elected  professor  of 


ancient  languages  and  literature  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Here  he  performed  for 
a  while  the  duties  of  acting  president  of  the  institution. 


in  introducing  therein  a  Biblical  course  of  study  as  a 
method  of  ministerial  education.  In  1860  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  phikaophy  and  English  literature  in 
Dickinson  College,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  ten 
years,  when  he  was  cidled  to  the  presidency  of  this  in- 
stitution, together  with  the  chair  of  moral  science,  in 
1860.  Dr.  Johnson  died  April  5, 1868,  just  after  the  me- 
morials in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  centenary  had  secured 
to  Dickinson  College  a  fair  endowment  He  contributed 
Urgely  to  the  Church  periodicals,  especially  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate  and  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,  Indeed,  he  was  decidedly  able  both  as  a  writer 
and  an  instractor,  and  his  contributions  were  always  read 
with  unconunon  interest ;  for,  as  a  thinker,  he  was  clear, 
ctHidse,  original,  and  his  writings  were  often  eminenUy 
distinguished  for  their  simplicity  and  grace  of  expression. 
He  had  an  especial  liking  for  idl  questions  of  historical 
and  philological  inquiry,  and  published  a  learaed  edition 
of  the  Clio  offlerodotus  (N.  Y.  1842,  and  often).  He  left 
unfinished  another  large  and  valuable  philological  con- 
tribution, the  translation  and  revision  of  Eberhard's 
great  Synonymical  Dictionary  of  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  English.  It  is  especially  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  Commentary  on 
the  historical  Books  of  the  Old  Test,  "Personally,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  man  of  many  and  rare  excellencies.  He 
was  pre-eminently  a  scholar,  extensively  learaed,  and 
yet  distinguished  for  culture  rather  than  for  mere  learn- 
ing. He  was  especially  eminent  as  a  teacher,  and  as  an 
administrator  and  disciplinarian  he  had  few  superiors. 
In  private  he  was  a  model  Christian  gentleman,  affable, 
refined,  and  unassuming ;  able  and  entertaining  in  con- 
versation, and  as  a  companion  genial,  without  descend- 
ing to  any  thing  out  of  harmony  with  his  elevated  char- 
acter and  position.  As  a  preacher  he  was  both  forcible 
and  instructive,  though  too  rigidly  correct  in  his  tastes 
to  allow  him  to  become  extensively  popular.  In  his  re- 
lations to  the  Church  he  belonged  to  an  important  but 
very  small  class.  Hb  Christian  character,  his  learning, 
and  his  confessed  abilities  fitted  him  for  almost  any  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  ofiices  in  the  Church. 
Such  was  the  place  be  occupied,  while  others  of  equal 
dignity  and  importance  were  ready  to  be  offered  to  him" 
{Chrittian  Advocate,  N.  Y.,  April  16, 1868).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Johnson,  John  (1),  an  eminent  and  learaed  di- 
vine of  the  Chiut:h  of  England,  was  bora  Dec  30, 1662. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  School,  in  the  cUy  of  Can- 
terbury, and  at  St  Maiy  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
Soon  after  graduation  (1682)  he  was  nominated  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  to  a  scholarship  in  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1 685.  Shortiy  after  he  entered  into  deacon's  oi^ 
ders,  and  became  curate  to  Thomas  Hardres,  at  Hardres, 
near  Canterbury.  In  1686  he  became  vicar  of  Bough  ton 
under  the  Bleam,  and  in  1687  he  held  the  vicarage  of 
Hernhill,  adjoining  to  Boughton.  In  1697  he  obtained 
the  living  of  St  John,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  he 
shortiy  sifter  exchanged  for  that  of  Appledon,  and  in  1707 
he  was  inducted  to  the  vicarage  of  Cranbrook.  He 
died  in  1725.  His  works  display  the  highest  scholar- 
ship, a  mastery  both  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  a  deep  research  into  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  Unbloody  Sabrffice  (London,  1714,  8vo;  latest  ed. 
Oxf.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Eucharist,  considered  as  a  sacrifice,  extant,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  its  large  coUection  of  authontics 
from  the  fathers,  which  are  printed  In  fuU.  These  are 
cited  to  prove  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  proper  material 
sacrifice;  that  it  is  both  euchiR^tic  and  propitiatory; 
that  it  is  to  be  offered  by  proper  officers;  that  the  ob- 
lation is  to  be  made  on  a  proper  altar;  that  it  is  to  be 
consumed  by  manducation ;  together  with  arguments  to 
prove  that  what  our  Saviour  speaks  conceraing  eating 
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his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  in  the  6th  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  principaUy  meant  of  the  Eacharist. 
This  pubhcation,  having  involved  him  in  a  bitter  con- 
troversy on  accomit  of  its  High-Chmrch  views,  induced 
him  to  publish,  in  1717,  The  UfiUoody  Sacrifice,  and  Al- 
tar \mceUed  and  ntpported,  part  ii,  showing  the  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  andenta,  and  the  excellency  of  the  former; 
the  great  importance  of  the  Eucharist  both  as  a  feast 
and  a  sacrifice;  the  neoe^ity  of  frequent  communion; 
the  unity  of  the  Eucharist ;  the  nature  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  the  primitive  method  of  preparation,  with  devo- 
tions for  the  altar.  His  other  works  are,  A  Collection 
of  dU  EccUtiastical  Laws,  etc,  concerning  the  Govern^ 
ment,  elc^  of  the  Church  of  England  (Loud.  1720,2  vols. 
8vo;  Oxford,  1850-51, 2  vols.  8vo):—^  ColiectionofDu- 
courses,  etc  (Lond.  1728, 2  vols.  8vo)  i^Tke  Psalter,  or 
Holy  David  and  his  old  English  Translators  cleared 
(London,  1707,  8vo).  See  £^«,  by  Rev.  Thos.  Brett- 
Hook,  Eccles,  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  EngL  and  Am, 
Auth,  ii,  8.  V.     (E.  dc  P.) 

Johnson,  John  (2),  an  able  and  popular  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  bom  in  Louisa  Co., 
Va.,  Jan.  7, 1783 ;  joined  the  Church  in  1807,  and  en- 
tered the  Conference  at  Liberty  Hill,  Tennessee  In  1808. 
Two  years  after  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  was  ap- 
pointed first  to  the  Sandy  River  Circuit,  and  in  1811  to 
Natchez  Circuit  His  early  educational  advantages  had 
been  few,  and  when  he  entered  the  ministry  of  his 
Church  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  fair 
English  education;  but  unremitting  efforts  to  gain 
knowledge  at  last  made  him  one  of  the  best  scholars  of 
his  Conference.  Thus,  while  at  the  Natchez  Circuit,  he 
displayed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew, of  which  no  one  had  believed  him  to  have  an  idea 
even,  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  rise  rapidly  in 
the  estimation  of  his  colleagues.  He  now  took  rank 
with  Lftkin,  Sale,  Page,  Blackman,  and  Oglesby,  and  was 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  remarkable  preacher  of 
the  West.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  Nashville 
Circuit;  then  successively  to  the  Livingston,  Christian, 
and  Goose  Creek,  and  finally  again  to  the  Livingston  Cir- 
cuit ;  and  in  1818  he  was  sent  to  the  Nashville  Station. 
While  here  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  immersion  with  the  Bi4)tist  preacho*  Vardeman, 
in  which  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  come  off  vic- 
tor; at  least  from  this  event  dates  his  great  popularity 
in  the  West.  "  Henceforth,"  says  Redford  {Methodism  in 
Kentucky,  ii,  148),  ^'  the  name  of  John  Johnson  was  the 
synonym  of  success  in  religious  controversies."  From 
1820  he  filled  successively  the  Red  River,  Hopkinsville, 
and  Russellville  Circuits,  and  in  1823  he  was  stationed  at 
LouisviUe,  and  in  1824  at  Maysville,  and,  after  several 
years  of  rest,  was  in  1831  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
the  Green  River,  and  in  1832  of  Hopkinsville  District. 
In  1835  he  was  finally  located,  and  he  now  removed  to 
MtVemon,  Illinois.  Here  he  died  April  9, 1868.  "  As 
a  Christian,"  says  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  (May 
26, 1858), "  brother  Johnson  was  consistent,  exemplary, 
and  deeply  devoted.  *  Holiness  to  the  Lord'  appears  to 
have  been  his  motto.  He  died  in  great  peace,  testify- 
ing, as  his  flesh  and  heart  failed,  that  God  was  the 
strength  of  his  heart  and  his  portion  forever."    (J.  H. W.) 

Johnson,  John  (3).    See  Johnsonians. 

Johnson,  John  Barent,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  1769  in  Brooklyn, 
L.  I. ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  1792 ;  studied  the- 
ology under  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1795.  He  was  copastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  Albany,  with  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bassett,  from 
1796  to  1802,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Brooklyn,  1802-3.  Of  prepossessing  appearance  and  en- 
gaging manners,  he  wdh  many  friends  by  his  dignified 
and  courteous  bearing.  He  was  popular  with  all  class- 
es, especially  with  the  young.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
distinguished  for  a  melodious  voice,  a  natural  manner, 


and  effective  ofratory.  His  eulogy  on  Geacnd  W^ 
ington  "  produced  a  great  sensation  throngiMmt  the  a» 
munity.  The  exordium  was  spoken  of  at  tbe 
I  trare  specimen  of  doqnenoe;  and  the  whole 
was  certainly  of  a  very  Jiigh  order."  It 
by  the  Legislature,  at  whose  request  it 
He  also  published  several  other  discourses, 
uted  largely  to  literary  periodicals  of  hb  day.  Is  vn- 
son  he  was  tall,  slender,  well  proportioned,  mad  gne^ 
His  imagination  was  brilliant  and  his  fem>r  pralBrai 
His  intellectual  qualities  and  theological  and  Bun; 
attainments  were  eminent.  He  wrote  his  senDam.  Mi 
delivered  them  extemporaneously,  with  great  m^a-^ 
ity,  directness,  and  unction.  He  died  of  oonaniBp^c 
Aug.  29, 1803.  Of  his  three  children,  two  became  £|» 
copalian  clergymen :  one  at  Jamaica,  L.  L ;  tbe  tsha  i 
professor  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at  N^ 
York.  —  Rogers,  Historical  Discottrse  (Albanjv  IM^ 
Sprague,  A  nnals,  ix,  167.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Johnson,  Joseph,  an  Indian  preacher,  was  hn 
at  Mohegan,  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  about  1750.  Afbe  t 
brief  course  of  instruction  under  &fr.  WhedcK^k  at  Ld»- 
non,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  a  schoolsaic^ 
to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  New  Yoric,  mud  reBxsr- 
ed  there  a  couple  of  years.  Afterwards  he  ^>cBit  a  a> 
grant  life  for  some  time,  until,  during  a  fit  of  ai-kK*a 
occasioned  by  his  irregularities,  he  became  m  sococ 
penitent,  and  determined  to  preach  the  Gosp^  ofCkrA 
He  was  soon  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  sereral  vest 
was  a  missionary  in  the  State  of^Kew  York.  He  w 
well  acquainted  with  theology.  The  date  of  li^  dud 
is  not  known  to  us. 

Johnson,  Samnel  (1),  an  English  divine.  a&!  i 
learned  but  violent  writer  against  popery  in  the  ror- 
of  James  II,  was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1649.    Hf 
studied  at  St.  Paul's'School  and  at  Trinity  CoUege,  C»- 
bridge.    Jn  1670  he  obtained  the  living  of  Corringfass, 
Essex,  but  continued  to  reside  in  London,  and  m^t^ 
much  in  politics.    He  was  a  friend  of  Essex,  and  cfa^ 
Iain  to  lord  William  RusseU,  and  advocated  tbe  snece- 
sion  of  the  duke  of  York.     He  was  a  decid«i  oppoaeir 
of  king  James  II  and  of  his  schemes  to  introduce  pffsr 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  attacked  Dr.  Hidus  \^ 
v.),  the  upholder  of  passive  obedience,  in  a  pamplil^ 
entitle<l  Julian  the  Apostate,    He  would  have  gooc  fiir- 
ther  had  not  the  death  of  his  protector,  lord  RiSRfi. 
obliged  him  to  become  more  prudent,  and  to  ke^  bit 
Julian's  Arts  to  undermine  Christianity  nnpal£^^ 
For  having  written  the  former  work  he  was  sobuikii^ 
before  judge  Jeffries,  and  of  course  condemned  to  a 
heavy  fine.    Unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  impiisQid. 
and  during  his  confinement  wrote  A  n  huwdie  ami  heof^ 
Address  to  all  Protestants  in  the  present  Army,  ioteoikd 
to  provoke  a  rebellion  against  king  James  IL    He  ma 
now  put  in  the  pillory  in  Palace  Yard,  at  Charing  Crass, 
whipped,  and  fined,  after  being  degraded  from  wtkis. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Willijun  IH  canml  tbe 
verdict  to  be  reversed,  and  gave  him  an  indenuutj.  He 
died  in  1703.     His  writings  were  collected  and  (Ni^^b- 
ed  under  the  style  Works  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1713,  foL).  J^ 
Biographia  Britannica ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Geuralf, 
XX vi,  791 ;  Debary,  Hist,  Ch,  of  EngLfrom  Jama  U^ 
1717,  p.  70 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  EngL  and  A  mer,  A  uikm,  ii, 
971.     (E  de  P.) 

Johnson,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  divis; 
was  bom  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct  14,  1696,  and  piswi 
A.K  in  1714  at  Yale  College,  then  situated  at  Saybrwt 
On  the  removal  of  Yale  to  New  Haven  he  became  ooe 
of  its  tutors,  and  in  1720  pastor  of  the  Congre^atio&ii 
Church,  West  Haven.  Determined  to  change  hu  eo^ 
siastical  relations,  he  went  to  England,  and  receirad 
episcopal  ordination  in  1723.  He  then  visited  (h(^ 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  A.M.,  and  n^onieil 
to  America.  Upon  his  arrival  he  altered  on  tbe  lotf- 
sion  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  formed  the  acquaintioK 
of  William  Burnet,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbuzy.  lb 
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nisterial  da  ties  were  now  considerably  increased,  and 
)  pen  wsrmly  engaged  for  some  years  in  defeace  of 
iaco(>acy.  In  1743  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Uni- 
inity  of  Oxford.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  president 
King's  College,  New  York,  in  which  office  he  contin- 
d  till  1754,  when  he  returned  to  Stratford,  where  he 
ent  a  tranquil  and  dignified  old  age,  chiefly  in  literary 
t)or.  In  1746  he  issued  A  System  of  Morality,  and  in 
52  A  Cotnpendxam  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics, 
Ml  other  theological  and  miscellaneous  treatises  after 
is  date.  He  died  Jan.  6, 1772. — Sprague,  A  tmals,  v, 
I ;  Allibone,  ZHct,  Eng,  and  Am.  A  nth.  ii,  971.  (E.  de  P.) 
Johnson,  Samnel  (3),  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most 
stinguisbed  literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  bom  at  Lichfield  September  18, 1709.  His  early 
lucation  was  acquired  in  his  native  town.  In  1728 
e  was  entered  at  Pembroke  CoU^e,  Oxford,  but,  in 
inaeqnence  of  the  want  of  means,  did  not  remain  long 
Dough  to  obtain  his  degree.  In  1731  his  father  died 
isolvent.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Bosworth  as 
sher  of  a  schooL  He  soon  became  disgusted  with 
tie  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  preferred  to  support  him- 
?lf  by  working  for  booksellers  in  Birmingham.  In 
736  he  married  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer, 
rho  brouf^ht  him  £800.  Failing  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
(sh  an  academy,  he  repaired  in  1737  to  London,  accom- 
lanied  by  his  celebrated  pupil  David  Garrick.  He  now 
levoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  labor.  His  first 
(reduction  which  attracted  notice  was  his  London,  a 
)oem  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  Hav- 
ng  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  Gentleman^s 
Uagtizine,  he  published  the  parliamentary  debates, 
trblch,  being  then  a  breach  of  privilege,  came  out  under 
the  fiction  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput.  These 
Dbtainod  great  celebrity  on  account  of  their  extraordi- 
nary eloquence,  and  were  almost  exclusively  the  prod- 
uct of  his  own  invention.  The  works  which  were  now 
produced  were  celebrated  beyond  measure,  aitd  will  ever 
be  regarded  as  extraordinary  monuments  both  of  vigor 
and  originality  in  thinking,  and  of  great  though  pon- 
derous power  of  expression. 

But  Dr.  Johnson  had  excellencies  far  superior  to  mere 
literary  accomplishments.    He  was  truly  a  devout  man, 
and  he  possessed  a  vigor  and  independence  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  acom  the  ridicule  and  silence  the 
opposition  of  wits  and  worldlings  to  serious  religion. 
He  often  recurred  in  after  life  to  the  impression  made 
upon  his  tender  imagination  by  his  mother's  example 
and  instruction.    While  a  student  at  Oxford  these  im- 
pressions were  revived  and  intensified,  according  to  his 
own  account,  by  the  careful  study  of  Law's  Serious  Call, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  incited  to  a  devout  and 
holy  life.     Serious  and  pious  meditations  and  resolu- 
tions had  been  early  familiar  to  his  mind.     The  pious 
gratitude  with  which  he  acknowledged  mercies  upon 
every  occasion,  the  humble  submission  which  he  breathes 
when  it  is  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  to  try  him 
with  afiliction,  show  how  seriously  the  mind  of  Johnson 
had  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  generally  charged  with  extreme  big- 
otry, and  want  of  charity  towards  religionists  who  dif- 
fered from  hinu    This  charge,  however,  is  very  unfair 
in  the  face  of  his  repeated  declaration  to  the  contrary. 
"All  denominafions  of  Christians,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "have  really  little  difference  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, though  they  may  differ  widely  in  external  forms." 
"For  my  part,  I  think  all  Christians,  whether  papist  or 
Protestant,  agree  in  the  essential  articles,  and  that  their 
differences  are  trivial,  and  rather  political  than  relig- 
jons."    He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Wesley  from 
mtunate  knowledge  of  his  character,  having  been  at  the 
8aine  college  with  him,  and  said  that  "he  thought  of 
Ijeligion  only."    «  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some 
Methodist  teachers,"  he  said, "  he  could  scarcely  doubt 
"W  nncerity  of  that  man,  who  travelled  900  miles  in  a 
iwnith,  and  preached  twelve  times  in  a  week;  for  no 
wequate  reward,  merely  temporal,  could  be  given  for 


such  indefatigable  labor.  The  established  clergy  in 
general  did  not  preach  plain  enough ;  polished  periods 
and  glittering  sentences  Hew  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mon people  without  impression  on  their  hearts.  Some- 
thing might  be  necesAiy  to  excite  the  affections  of  the 
common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  languor  and  lethargy, 
Mid  therefore  he  supposed  that  the  new  concomitanta 
of  Methodism  might  probaUy  produce  so  desirable  an 
effect.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  delighted  in  change 
and  novelty,  and  even  in  religion  it^f  courted  new  ap- 
pearances and  modifications."  His'ews  on  the  great 
subjects  of  original  sin,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour,  as 
reported  by  his  celebrated  biographer,  were  decided  and 
evangelical.  His  sentiments  on  natural  and  revealed 
religion  were  equally  explicit  In  short,  it  appears 
that  few  men  have  ever  lived  in  whose  thoughts  re- 
ligion had  a  larger  or  more  practical  share.  ^His 
habitual  piety,"  says  lord  Brougham,  "his  sense  of 
his  own  imperfections,  his  generally  blameless  conduct 
in  the  various  relations  of  life,  have  already  been  suf- 
ficiently described.  He  was  a  good  man,  as  he  was  a 
great  man ;  and  he  had  so  firm  a  regard  for  virtue  that 
he  wisely  set  much  greater  store  by  his  worth  than 
by  his  fame."  "Though  consciousness  of  superiority 
might  sometimes  induce  him  to  carry  it  high  with  man 
(and  even  this  was- much  abated  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life),  his  devotions  have  shown  to  the  whole  world  how 
humbly  he  walked  at  all  times  with  his- God."  "If, 
then,  it  be  asked,"  says  lord  Mahon, "  who  first  in  Eng- 
land, at  that  period,  breasted  the  waves  and  stemmed 
the  tide  of  infidelity — ^who  enlisted  wit  and  eloquence, 
together  with  argument  and  learning,  on  the  side  of 
revealed  religion,  first  turned  the  literary  current  in  its 
favor,  mainly  prepared  the  reaction  which  succeeded— 
that  praise  seems  most  justly  to  belong  to  Dr.  Saopuel 
Johnson.  Religion  was  with  him  no  mere  lip  service 
nor  cold  formality ;  he  was  mindful  of  it  in  his  social 
hours  as  much  as  in  his  graver  lucubrations;  and  he 
brought  to  it  not  merely  erudition  such  as  few  indeed 
possessed,  but  the  weight  of  the  highest  character,  and 
the  respect  which  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny  him. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  that,  though  not  in  orders,  he  did 
the  Church  of  England  belter  service  than  most  of  those 
who  at  that  listiess  sera  ate  her  bread." 

The  death  of  this  great  man  was  a  beautiful  com- 
mentary on  his  life.  "  When  at  length,"  says  lord  Ma- 
caulay, "  the  moment  dreaded  through  so  many  years 
came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's 
mind.  His  temper  became  unusually  patient  and  gen- 
tle ;  he  ceased  to  think  of  death  and  of  that  which  lies 
beyond  death,  and  he  spoke  much  of  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  propitiation  of  Christ  Though  the  tender  care 
which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  mouths  of 
sickness  at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not  left 
desolate.  ...  In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died, 
Dec.  13, 1784 ;  a  week  later  he  was  laid  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he  had  been 
the  historian — Cowley  and  Denhara,  Dryden  and  Con- 
greve,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Addison."     (E.  de  P.) 

It  remains  for  us  to  append  a  brief  outiine  of  all  the 
literary  labors  of  his  life.  In  addition  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  his  poem  London, 
Johnson  wrote  in  1744  an  interesting  Life  of  Richard 
Savage  f  in  1749  his  best  poem,  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal;  and 
in  1760  commenced  The  Rambler,  a  periodical  which  he 
conducted  for  two  years,  and  the  contents  of  which  were 
almost  wholly  his  own  composition.  But  perhaps  one 
of  his  greatest  accomplishments  is  his  Dictionary,  a  no- 
ble piece  of  work,  entitling  its  author  to  be  considered 
the  founder  of  English  lexicography;  it  appeared  in 
1755,  after  eight  years  of  solid  labor.  The  Idler,  an- 
other periodical,  was  begun  by  him  in  1758,  and  carried 
on  for  two  years  also ;  and  in  1759  occurred  one  of  the 
most  touching  episodes  of  his  life — the  writing  of  Ras' 
selas  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.    It 
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was  written,  he  tells  us,  "  in  the  evenings  of  a  week." 
But,  with  all  these  publications  before  the  public,  he 
did  not  really  emerge  from  obecurity  until  1762,  when  a 
pension  of  £300  a  year  was  conferred  on  him  by  lord 
Bute ;  and  in  the  following  year  Occurred  an  event,  ap- 
parently of  little  moment,  but  which  had  a  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  hb  fame:  this  was  his  introduction  to 
James  Boswell,  whose  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  probably 
more  imperishable  than  any  of  the  doctor's  own  writ- 
ings. In  17C4  th&famous  Literary  Club  was  instituted, 
and  in  the  folio wrag  year  began  his  intimacy  vrith  the 
Thrales.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare.  In  1773  he  visited  the  Highlands  with 
Boswell,  and  in  1781  appeared  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  his 
last  literary  work  of  any  importance.  See  Boswell,  L{fe 
of  Johnson ;  Wilkes,  Christian  Essays ;  Murphy,  Ltfey 
in  preface  to  Works ;  Memoir  by  Walter  Scott ;  Essays 
by  Macaulay  and  Carlyle ;  a  brief  but  elaborate  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Johnson,  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
his  Life,  ii,  166-9 ;  Dr.  Johnson,  his  Religious  L\fe  and 
Death  (N.  Y.  1850,  8vo) ;  Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Eng- 
lish Cyclop,  8.  v. ;  and  the  excellent  and  elaborate  article 
in  Allibone,  Di(^,  EngL  andAmer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  July  11, 
1802;  w«nt  to  Missouri  in  1822,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  1825.  He  labored  as  an  itiner- 
ant in  the  bounds  of  the  St  Louis  Conference,  filling 
some  of  the  most  important  stations;  but  spent  his 
greatest  labors,  and  was  Boost  successful,  as  missionary 
to  the  Indians.  His  name  will  ever  be  connected  with 
the  history  of  Indian  missions.  Wise  and  earnest,  he 
carried  success  with  him  in  his  responsible  and  arduous 
labors.  He  honorably  sustuned  his  character  as  a 
Christian  minister  through  all  his  pilgrimage,  and  died 
an  approved  servant  of  God.  He  was  shot  by  unknown 
parties  in  the  night  of  Jan.  3, 1865,  probably  on  account 
of  his  political  principles.  Among  his  colleagues  in  the 
Conference  Johnson  ranked  with  the  first,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  alL  Says  one  of  them :  "  He  was 
a  man  of  principle;  one  of  the  very  few  among  the 
many  thousands  who,  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances,  acted  upon  the  settled  principle  of  mo- 
raUty  and  religion."  See  Conf  Min,  M,  E,  Ch,  S.  iii, 
168. 

Johnson,  'WilUam  BuUien,  D.D.,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  on  John's  Island,  near  Charleston,  S. 
C,  June  13, 1782.  He  was  intended  for  the  jurist's  pro- 
fession, but  after  conversion  (1804)  he  decided  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  ordained,  Janiuiry,  1806,  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Eutaw,  S.  C.  In  1809  he  removed  to  Colum- 
bia ;  Uter  he  lived  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  whence  he  return- 
ed to  Columbia  in  1816.  In  1822  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  female  academy  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  Eight 
or  nine  years  later  he  removed  to  Edgeville,  S.  C,  as 
pastor,  teaching  also  at  the  same  time  at  a  female  high 
school,  and  subsequently  to  Anderson,  S.  C,  where  a 
university  for  Jadies  bears  his  name.  He  finally  returned 
to  Greenville,  S.  C,  where  he  Ubored  faithfully  for  the 
Church  of  his  choice  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  in  perfect 
vigor  of  mind  and  soundness  of  body  very  unlike  an  octo- 
genarian. He  died  in  1867  or  1868.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  University  in  1833. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Bible  Re- 
vision Society,  and  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Greneral 
Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States  (formed  in 
1814).  Over  the  Baptist  Convention  of  his  native  state 
he  presided  for  a  score  and  a  half  of  years.  He  wrote 
largely  for  the  religious  periodicals  of  his  Church,  and 
published  Development  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  Government  and  Order  of  the  Churches,  be- 
sides sermons,  circulars,  and  addresses. — Appleton,  Cy- 
clop. X,  36. 

Johnsonians,  followers  of  John  Johnson,  a  Baptist 

minister  at  Liverpool,  EngUnd,  in  the  last  century,  of 

->  there  are  still  several  congregations  in  different 


parts  of  England.     He  denied  that  iaith  was  a  di^,« 
even  action  of  the  soul,  and  defined  it  '^an  active  pn- 
ciple''  conferred  by  grace  ^  and  denied  also  tbe  doty  le 
ministers  to  exhort  the  unconverted,  or  preai^  s^t 
moral  duties  whatever.     Though  Mr.Joihnaoti  enw- 
tained  high  supralapsarian  notions  on  the  diviitt  dt- 
crees,  he  admitted  the  universality  of  the   death  <f 
Christ.     On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  his  f<*»w€P 
are  said  to  have  embraced  the  indwelling  acheme,  wiik 
Calvinistic  views  of  justification  and  the   atooeEiKii. 
See  Johnson's  Faith  of  God: s  Ekxi;  Brine's  Jfisktia 
of  Mr,  Johnson  (1746). 

Johnston,  Arthnr,  a  Scottish  writer  of  great  ce> 
lebrity,  a  native  of  Caskieben,  near  Aberdeen,  was  bra 
in  1587.  He  was  a  phyadan  by  profesnon,  bat  ^em. 
most  of  his  time  in  literary  pursuits;  espeeiaUy  thor- 
ough was  his  acquaintance  with  Latin,  and  it  is  jxatAr 
for  his  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  one  of  his  last  saA 
best  works,  that  we  mention  his  name  here.  They  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Psahnorum  Davidis  Par^ 
phrasis  Poetica^  et  Canticoritm  EvangeHcorum  (Abeii 
1687,  l2mo,  and  often  since).  As  anoth^  writer  of  wae. 
Greorge  Buchanan,  also  furnished  a  Latin  vonoc  <tf  tbe 
Psalms,  a  comparison  was  frequently  instituted  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  their  work.  Hallara  {Uifr. 
Hist,  of  Europe,  4th  ed.  Lond.  1864,  iii,  63),  in  aHoffi^ 
to  it,  thinks  that  *^  Johnston's  Psalmsi,  all  of  which  arc  k 
elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those  of  Bochaoiit 
either  in  elegance  of  style  or  correctnefls  of  Larinitj-.' 
Johnston  spent  the  earlier  part  of  hb  life  in  France  sni 
Italy.  His  medical  degree  he  obtained  at  Padua.  B« 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1626,  and  about  1628  was  fp> 
pointed  physician  to  the  court  of  Charles  L  In  16S7 
his  literary  attaiimients  received  reoognitioa  by  li» 
election  to  the  rectorate  of  King's  College.  He  dkd  k 
1641.  Besides  the  P&alms,  he  tianalated  into  Latia  tk 
Te  Deum,  Creed,  Decalogue,  etc. ;  also  Solomons  5e^ 
(Lond.  1633,  8vo).  His  other  publications  are  £Wi 
in  Obitum  R,  Jacchi  (Lond.  1625,  4to)  : — Epigrammais 
(Aberdeen,  1632, 8vo).  See  memoirs  of  him  in  Benscmi 
ed.  of  Johnston's  version  of  the  Psalms;  Aflibone,  Dirf. 
of  Eng,  and  Amer,  Authors^  ii,  983;  Cydop,  BriL  rol 
xii,  S.V. 

Johnston,  John,  a  Scotch  minister,  was  a  natite 
of  Aberdeen,  and  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  tbe  16ik 
century.  He  was,  like  his  relative  Arthnr  Jobiuum  (<). 
v.),  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  bat  he  also  served  bis 
Chureh  (the  Preabyterian)  in  the  capacity  of  pn>re«7 
of  divinity  at  St.  Andrew's  College.  He  died  in  161^ 
He  wrote  Consolaiio  Christiana  sub  Cruoey  etc  {\&^- 
8vo)  i—Jambi  Sacra  (1611)  i—Tertrasticka  et  LeamM 
Sacra — Item  Ccmtica  Sacra — Item  Icones  Regvm  Jaiw 
et  Israelis  (Lugd.  Bat.  1612,  4to) ;  etc  See  AQibooe, 
Diet,  of  English  and  American  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  a  r. 

Johnstone,  Brycb,  an  eminent  S«»ttish  theologiiB 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Aiman,  Dumfriesshire,  ia  1747. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  wboc  be 
graduated  D.D.  He  entered  the  Church,  and  w»  for  i 
long  time  pastor  of  Holyrood  (from  1771),  and  i&d  in 
1806.  He  wrote,  Commentary  on  the  Rev^ation  qfJ^ 
(1794, 2  vols.  8vo)  :— On  the  Influence  ofJU^gion  m  cvi 
Society  and  civil  Govemmemt  {l^l).  Ah  o€  \aB  Sermm 
and  Life  were  published  by  his  nephei*',  tbe  Ker.Jobs 
Johnstone  (1807,  8vo) ;  etc  See  Gorton's  Biogr.  Die' 
tionary,^v,;  A3}ihone,I>ict,EngLandAm,AutLkr. 

Joi'ada  (Heb.  Yoyada\  3?'j;i%  a  coatractico  of  Je- 

HOiADA,  found  only  in  Nehcmiah,  who  invariablr  vss 
it),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  'Itaict^a  V.  r.  'Iwi^a,  Vulg.  JofadOf  AVai 
^*  Jehoiada.'')  Son  of  Paseah,  and  apparently  one  of  ibt 
chief  priests ;  in  conjunction  with  Meshullam  he  ^epa^ 
ed  the  Old  Gate  [see  Jerusalem],  with  its  apI)0t^ 
nances,  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  6).    RC  446. 

2.  (Sept  'IwaBd  v.  r.  'Iwaia^  'In^aal.)  Son  0^ 
successor  of  Eliashib  in  the  high-prieatbood,  hiae^ 
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needed  by  his  son  Jonathan  (Neb.  xU,  10, 11,  S3); 
»ther  of  1:03  sons  having  marri^  a  daughter  of  San- 
lat,  on  which  aocoont  he  was  banished  (Neb.  xiii, 
U  B.CX  post  446.  Josepbus  {Ani.  xi,  7, 1)  Gnocizes 
I  name  as  Judtu  (lovSag).    See  Hioh-priest. 

Joi'akini.  (Htb.  YoyaHn%  D'^p^i^,  a  contraction 
Jkhoiakim,  used  exclusively  by  Neheniiah;  Sept. 
iUKiifi  V.  r.  'liaaicifi)i  son  of  Jesboa  and  father  of  Eli- 
tiib,  high-priests  successively  (Neb.  xii,  10, 12,  26). 
C.  ante  446.     Josephus  does  not  mention  him.     See 

lOH-PRIKST. 

Joi^ari'b  (Heb.  Yojfarib%  H'^^ji'',  a  contraction  of 
EHoiARiB,  occurring  exclusively  in  Ezra  and  Nehemi- 
i),  the  liaane  of  three  or  four  persons. 

1.  (SepU.'luHipi^y,r.'iktpij5.)  A  priest  named  (Neb. 
^  10)  in  coimection  with  Jachin,  and  as  father  of  Jed- 
ah  (q.  v.),  but  by  some  error ;  compare  1  Chron.  ix,  10, 
here  he  is. called  jEHOiARiB'.(q. v.),  well  known  as 
under  of  one  of  tb^  sacerdotal  **  courses."   See  Priest. 

2.  (SepU  .ltaiiapi/3.)  ,.  A'descendant  of  Judal^  son  of 
echariah  and  father  of  Adaiah  (Neb.  xi,  5),  apparently 
irough  Shelah.  i  See'SmLONi.  B.C.  considerably  ante 
86.         -  '       .  ' 

3.  (Sept.  l«tfuipci/3,  l<Mip(/3.)  One  of  the  priests 
rho  returned  firom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neb.  xii, 
).  He  was  the  father  of  Mattenai,  a  contemporary 
rith  the  l^h-priest  Joiakim  (Neb.  xii,  19).     KC.  686. 

4.  (Sept./Ito»ap<ifi  V.  r.  'Itoapifi.)  A  person  men- 
ioned  in  coimection  with  Elnathan  as  a  "man  of  un- 
lerstanding"  (the  others  being  called  **  chief  men"),  ap- 
)arently  among  the  priests,  sent  for  by  Ezra  at  the 
river  of  Ahava  to  devise  means  for  obtaining  a  company 
Df  Levites  to  return  with  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii, 
16).    B.a459. 

Joining,  besides  its  common  sense  (p^*^)  to  cUng  or 
adhere),  is  technically  used  of  the  bmders  (ni^iaHTp, 
mechahberoth''),  whether  of  wood  or  stone,  of  the  walls 
of  a  building  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8).     See  Coupliko. 

Joint,  besides  its  usual  meaning  (pl^  de'bekt  a^ii, 
etc"),  is,  in  one  passage  (Cant  vii,  1)>  very  erroneously 
onpbyed  in  the  A.y.  as  a  rendering  of  D'^p^QH,  cham- 
mukm'  (Sept.  vaguely  pv^fioijy\ilg,juncturaf  occurs  no- 
where else),  the  wrappert  (of  the  thighs),  L  e.  drawers, 
a  part  of  the  female  dress;  which,  in  the  case  of  bridal 
toilette,  are  represented  as  being  fringed  with  a  worked 
edging  like  lace  (Mr  a  skiUuUy  chased  jeweL  SeeAmsE. 

Jok'de&m  (Heb.  Yohdeam',  057;^;,  burmng  0/ the 
People;  Sept.  ltKdadfi,Yulg.Jucadam)j  a  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judab,  mentioned  between  Jezreel  and  Za- 
noah  (Josh,  xv,  66).  The  associated  names  indicate  a 
locality  in  the  district  south-east  of  Hebron,  perhaps  at 
the  ruined  site  marked  as  ed-Dar  on  Van  deVelde's 
Mapy  just  north  of  Jebel  Ziph. 

Jo'kim  (Heb.  Yokim\  D'^pl'^,  prob.  a  contraction 
of  Joiakim;  Sept.  'liaanifi  y.  r.  'IdMuci'/i,  Vulg.  para- 
phrases qui  ttare/eeit  solem),  a  person  mentioned  among 
the  descendants  of  Shelah  (his  third  son,  according  to 
Borrington),  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22).    KC.  prob. 
ante  588.    See  Jashubi-lehem.    ^  The  Targum  trans- 
lates, '  and  the  prophets  and  scribes  who  came  forth  from 
the  seed  of  Joshua.'     The  reading  which  that  and  the 
^nlg.  had  evidently  was  Q^p*^,  applied  by  some  Babbin- 
|cal  tradition  to  Joshua,  and  at  the  same  time  identify- 
ing Joash  and  San^b,  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with 
Mahlon  and  Chilion.    Jerome  quotes  a  Hebrew  legend 
that  Jokim  was  Elimelecb,  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
^hoae  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the  trans- 
g'ewws  of  the  law  {Quast,  Heb,  in  Paraiy  (Smith). 

Jok'^Sm  (Heb.  Yokme&nfj'^'S'&^y^,  gathering  of 
*e  pwpU ;  hi  1  Khigs  iv,  12,  Sept.  'Iry/ma/i  v.  r.  Aow- 
w^tVulg.  j«;fnaan,Autb.  Vera. «  Jokneam;"  in  1  Chron. 
vij  68  [58],  'luc/Midv,  Jecma€tm)j  a  pl^ce  elsewhere  call- 


ed KiBZAiM  (Josh.  XX],  22),  but  better  known  as  Joskb- 
AM  (Josh,  xii,  22,  etc).  • 

Jbk'ne&m  (Heb.  Yohneam'f  U^f^p^y  possession  of 
the  peoph;  Sept.  'Unovayiy  Vulg.  Jachanan,  Jeconam, 
Jecnam),  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  22), 
situated  on  the  southwestern  boundary  of  Zebulon  (but 
not  within  it  [see  Tribe]),  near  DabUasbeth,  and  front- 
ed by  a  stream  [the  Kishon]  (Josh,  xix,  11) ;  assigned 
out  of  the  territory  of  Zebulon  to  the  Levites  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Merari  (Josh,  xxi,  84).  From  1  Chron.  vi,  68,  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  in  later  times  written  in  the 
neariy  synonymous  form  of  Jok3ieam,  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears (in  the  original)  as  the  boundary  point  of  one  of 
the  purveyorships  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  It  also 
seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Levitical  city 
Kibzaim  (see  Ligbtfoot,  Opp,  ii,  233)  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh,  xxi,  22).  Dr.  Robinson  has  lately  identified  it 
with  the  modem  Tell  Kaimon,  a  commanding  position 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  across  the  Kishon  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  in  a  locality  exactly  agreeing 
with  the  scriptural  data,  and  in  name  and  situation  with 
the  Cyamon  (q.  v.)  of  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  \Hi,  3),  as 
well  as  with  that  of  the  Cammona  of  Eusebius  and  the 
Cimana  of  Jerome,  although  (in  their  OnomcuHcon)  they 
profess  ignorance  of  the  site  of  Jokneam  (new  ed.  of 
BibL  Researches^  iii,  1 15).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  91 )  gives 
a  conjecture  agreeing  with  the  latter  part  of  this  identi- 
fication. (See  also  Van  deVelde,  Memoir ,  p.  326 ;  Trist- 
ram, Land  oflsratlj  p.  119.) 

Jok^'shan  (Heb.  Yo1cshan%  "jrp;,  marer;  Sept 
'le^av  V.  r.  'Ic^av  or  'Uicaav),  the  second  son  of  Abra- 
^m  and  Keturah,  whose  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  appear 
to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Sabteans  and  Dedan- 
ites^  that  peopled  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix  (Gen.  xxv,  2, 3 ; 
1  Chron.  1,82,88).  RC.  dr.  2020.  "  If  the  Keturahites 
stretched  across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the  Ara- 
bian to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (see  Dedam),  then  we 
must  suppose  that  Jokshan  returned  westwards  to  the 
trans-Jordanic  country,  where  are  placed  the  settlements 
of  his  sons,  or  at  least  the  chief  of  their  settlements,  for 
a  wide  spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in 
the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  make  mention  of  t^m. 
The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in  the  case 
of^eturabite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to  confound  with 
Ishmaelites  in  one  common  appellation.  They  mention 
a  dialect  of  Jokshan  (T&kish,  who  b  Yokshan,  as  having 
been  formerly  spoken  near  *Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  South- 
em  Arabia:  Yakfit^s  Moajam,  cited  in  the  Zeitschriji 
d,  Deutsche  Morgenl.  Geseilschajt,  viii,  600-1 ;  x,  80-1) ; 
but  that  Midianites  penetrated  so  far  into  the  peninsula 
we  hold  to  be  highly  improbable"  (Smith).  **  Knobcl 
{Genes,  p.  188)  suggests  that  the  name  Johshan  may 
have  passed  into  Kashan  (*i^p)i  and  that  his  descend- 
ants were  the  Cassanita  (KaaaaviTai)  of  Ptolemy  (vi, 
7,  6)  and  Steph.  ByzanL  (s.  v.),  the  Casandres  {Kaaav' 
ipiig)  of  Agatharchides  (p.  6,  ed.  Huds.),  the  Gasandres 
{TaaavSpHQ)  of  Diod.  Sic.  (iii,  44),  and  the  Casam  or 
GasaM  of  Pliny  (£r«/.  Nat  vi,  82),  who  dwelt  by  the 
Bed  Sea,  to  the  south  of  the  Cinffidocolpites,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  most  northern  of  the  Joktanites"  (Kitto). 
See  Arabia. 

Jok'tan  (Heb.  FoJfeton',  ")tt)5;,  liuk;  Sept.  'Iicrav ; 
Josephus  ^lovKtaQ,  i4n/.  i,  6, 4;  Vulg.  Jectan),  a  Shemite, 
second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  £ber,  his  brother  being 
Peleg(Gen.x,25;  1  Chron.  i,19>  B.C.  cir.  2400.  He 
is  mentioned  as  the  progenitor  of  thirteen  sons  or  heads 
of  tribes,  supposed  to  have  resided  in  Southern  Arabia 
(Gen.  X,  26-30)  ;  1  Chron,  i,  20-23).  The  Arabians  call-  ^ 
ed  him  Kahtan,  and  assert  that  from  him  the  eight  orig- 
inal residents  of  Yemen  sprang.  His  name  is  still  point- 
ed out  by  them  near  Keshin  (Niebuhr,  Beschreib.  p.  287), 
and  traces  of  the  same  name  appear  in  a  city  mentioned 
by  Niebuhr  (Beschr.  p.  275)  as  l3ang  three  days*  Jour- 
ney north  of  Nejeran,  perhaps  the  station  Jaktan  aUoded 
to  by  Edrisi  as  situated  in  the  district  of  Sanaa.     (See 
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A.  Schulteiu,  Hist,  imp,  vetusL  JocUtmdar,  in  Ar,  FtL 
ex  Ah^eda^  eic.,  Harderov.  178C ;  Pococke,  Specim.  hisL 
Arab.  p.  32  sq. ;  Assemani,  BM,  OrienL  III,  ii,  553  sq. ; 
Dochart'a  PhaUg,  iii,  15.) — Winer,  i,  695. 

The  original  limits  of  the  Joktanidse  are  stated  in  the 
Bible :  '*  Their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East"  (Gen.  x,  30).  The 
position  of  Mcsha,  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
the  western  boundary,  is  still  uncertain  [see  BIesha]  ; 
but  Sephar  is  well  established  as  being  the  same  as  Za- 
fari,  the  sea^port  town  on  the  east  of  the  modem  Yemen, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  great  In- 
dian and  African  trade.     See  Sephar. 

1.  The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  himself 
commence  with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  great 
southern  peoples  was  called  Kahtariy  who,  say  the  Arabs, 
was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To  this  some  European  crit- 
ics have  objected  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  name,  and  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  Kahtan  with  Joktan  is  evidently  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition adopted  by  Mohammed  or  his  followers,  and  con- 
sequently at  or  after  the  promulgation  of  El-Islam.  M. 
Cauasin  de  Perceval  commences  his  essay  on  the  history 
of  Yemen  {Essai^  i,  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds, 
"  Le  nom  de  Oaht4n,  disent-ils  [les  Arabes],  est  le  nom 
dc  Yectan,  It^g^rement  altere  en  passant  d'une  langue 
dtrang^re  dans  la  langue  Arabe.**  In  reply  to  these  ob- 
jectors, we  may  state : 

(1.)  The  Rabbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktan  settled 
in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant,  i,  6, 4),  and  the  supposition  of 
a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab  traditions  respecting 
him  is  therefore  untenable.  In  the  present  case,  even 
were  this  not  so,  there  is  an  absence  of  motive  for  ]IM 
hammcd*s  adopting  traditions  which  alienate  from  the 
race  of  Ishmael  many  tribes  of  Arabia:  the  influence 
here  suspected  may  rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory 
assertion,  put  forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  reject- 
ed by  the  great  majority  and  the  most  judicious  of  their 
historians,  that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  IshmaeL 

(2.)  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  post-Moham- 
medan cannot  be  proved;  the  same  may  be  said  of  ev- 
erything which  Arab  writers  tell  us  dates  before  the 
pronhet's  time ;  for  then  oral  tradition  alone  existed,  if 
wAxcept  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  the  Himyarites, 
which  are  too  few,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is  \fio 
slight  to  admit  of  much  weight  attaching  to  them. 

(3.)  In  the  Mir-ai  ez-Zeman  it  is  stated,  "  Ibn  El- 
Kclbl  says,  Yuktan  [the  Arabic  equivalent  of  Joktan] 
is  the  same  as  Kahtan,  sou  of  *Abir,*'  L  e.  Eber,  and  so 
say  the  generality  of  the  Arabs.  El-Beladhirl  says, 
*^  People  differ  respecting  Kahtan ;  some  say  he  is  the 
same  as  Yuktan,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kahtan, 
the  son  of  Hild  [because  they  identified  their  prophet 
HAd  with  Eber,  whom  they  call  'Abir] ;  and  some  say, 
son  of  Es-Semeyfa,"  or,  as  is  said  in  one  place  by  the  au- 
thor here  quoted,  "  El-Hemej'sa,  the  son  of  Nebt  [or 
Nabit,  L  e.  Nebaioth],  the  son  of  Ismail,"  i  e.  Ishmael. 
He  then  proceeds,  in  continuation  of  the  former  passage, 
"Abl-Hanlfeh  ed-Dlnawarl  says.  He  is  Kahtan,  the 
son  of  Abir,  and  was  named  Kahtan  only  because  of 
his  suffering  from  drought"  [which  is  termed  in  Ara- 
bic Kaht].  (Mir-at  ez-Zeman ;  account  of  the  sons  of 
Shem.)  Of  similar  changes  of  names  by  the  Arabs 
there  are  numerous  instances.  (See  the  remarks  occur- 
ring in  the  Koran,  chap.ii,  248,  in  the  Expositions  of  Ez- 
Zamakhsherl  and  El-Beydawl.) 

(4.)  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and  in 
this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the  peoples  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan  are  certainly 
Joktanites.  His  sons'  colonization  of  Southern  Arabia 
13  proved  by  indisputable  and  lindisputed  identifications, 
and  the  great  kingdom  which  there  existed  for  many 
ages  before  our  sera,  and  in  its  later  days  was  renowned 
•n  the  world  of  classical  antiquity,  was  as  surely  Jok- 


2.  The  settlements  of  the  sons  ofJoktoH  are  exia- 
ined  in  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  ummba,  si 
generally  in  Arabla.  They  colonized  the  wfaiik  of  ut 
south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  "  Arabia  Felix,"  or  ik 
Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had  a  very  wide  wtgaa- 
cance  in  early  times),  stretehing,  arrqprting  to  tbe  Abb 
(and  there  is  in  this  case  no  ground  for  dovibtiBg  tbd 
general  correctoess),  to  Mekkeh  on  the  notth-wett  Sb 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eairtvwk 
and  far  inland.  At  Mekkeh  tradition  connects  tin  t«* 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael  by  the  mania^  «f» 
daughter  of  Jurhnm  the  Joktanite  with  IshmaeL  It » 
necMsiuy,  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum,  who  is  called  i 
^*  son"  of  Joktan  (Kahtan),  to  observe  that  *^  aoff  in  i^ 
cases  must  be  regarded  as  signifying  ^deaoeDdaot,*ed 
that  many  generations  (though  how  many,  or  in  ^^ 
order,  is  not  known)  are  misaing  from  the  existing  ^ 
between  Kahtan  (embracing  the  most  impoctnit  tme 
of  the  Joktanites)  and  the  establishment  <^  the  ooofc* 
atively  modem  Himyaritic  kingdom ;  fron  tins  faoar 
date,  stftted  by  Caussin,  Esstu,  i,  63,  at  EC  dr.  l&KAt 
succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparentiy  pr»erred  to  a. 
At  Mekkeh  the  tribe  of  Juihum  long  held  the  o&e  of 
guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or  temple,  and  the  taatd'm- 
closure,  until  they  were  expelled  by  €be  IihmsfBw 
(Kutb  ed-Dln,  HisL  (fMekixh,  ed.  WUstenfdd,  p.S5  od 
39  sq. ;  and  Caussin,  Essai,  i,  194). 

But  it  was  at  Seba,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  that  the  kb^ 
dom  of  Joktan  attained  its  greatness.  In  the  soeb- 
western  angle  of  the  peninsula,  Sana  (Uzal),  Sebt  (Sb^ 
ba),  and  Hadramaut  (Hazarmaveth),  all  dosely  odg^ 
boring,  formed  together  the  principal  known  setilsBss 
of  the  Joktanites.  Here  arose  tjie  kingdom  of  Sf^ 
followed  in  later  times  by  that  of  Himyar.  The  dcs^ 
naut  tribe  from  remote  ages  seems  to  have  been  thtf  of 
Seba  (or  Sheba,  the  Sabcei  of  the  Greeks),  whik  th? 
family  of  Himyar  {Homeritce)  held  the  first  place  in  *^ 
tribe.  The  kingdom  called  that  of  Himyar  we  bdSfr? 
to  have  beeii  merely  a  late  phasis  of  the  old  Sbe^ 
dating*  both  in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only  shortly  bc^ 
our  sra. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  was  thit  d 
Hadramaut,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyaritic  po«s, 
maintained  a  position  of  independence  imd  a  du«:t  ^ 
of  rulers  from  Kahtan  (Caussin,  i,  135-6).  JoktacK 
tribes  also  passed  northwards  to  Hlreh,  in  £l-IrU^  u^ 
to  Ghassan,  near  Damascus.  The  emigration  of  these 
and  other  tribes  took  place  on  the  occa»on  of  the  rap- 
ture of  a  great  dike  (the  dike  of  £1-Arim),  above  tk 
metropolis  of  Seba*,  a  catastrophe  that  appears,  &^ 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Ar^ic  writers,  to  have  ife- 
vastated  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  destrored  the 
city  Ma-rib  or  Seba.  This  event  forma  the  coBuneoce 
ment  of  an  aera,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in  the  imsip- 
tions  on  the  dike  and  elsewhere ;  bat  when  we  ^Q^^ 
place  that  commencement  is  still  quite  an  opea  qn^ 
tion.  (See  the  extracts  from  El-Mesiid!  and  od)^  v^ 
thorities,  edited  by  Schultens ;  Caussin,  i,  84  sq.)-^!"'^ 
See  Tuch,  Commentary  on  Genesis  (HaUe,  1838),  (*«p^  x: 
Knobel,  VdVeertafel,  p.  178  sq. ;  Ritter,  HaSiissd  An- 
hieuj  i,  38  sq. ;  Dr.  Ley,  De  Tempii  Meccam  orifise  (B»- 
lin,  1849> 

Jok'theSl  (Hebrew  ToktheeV,  bKr.55;,iiW^l7 
God),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  (Sept  'Ux^aqX  v.  r.  'laxa^X.)  A  town  in  the 
plain  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Mizpeh  and  Lachtfb 
(Josh.  XV,  38).  The  associated  names  indicate  a  locai- 
ity  in  the  district  south-west  or  west  of  Eleutheropofi-* 
(Keil*s  Commentary,  ad  loc.) ;  possibly  at  Bdm,  a  snail 
modem  village  a  little  south  of  Telf  es-Safieh  {^f^ 
son.  Researches^  ii,  368). 

2.  (Sept  *UK^ofj\  V.  r.  'It^oi^X.)  The  n|^  p^ 
by  king  Amaziah  to  Sblah,  the  capital  ofWDB*^^ 
Arabia  Petnea,  and  subsequcnUy  boime  by  it  (2  Kifip 
xiv,  7) ;  fifom  which  circumstance  h«  appean  to  ^^ 
improved  it  after  leaving  captured  it    Seis  ?ETnk 
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3«rae  ptOMT  at  TurilTthe  dime  year,  la  1778  he  re- 
oved  to  FraaenboTf^bf  where  he  leuded  fur  forty-niue 
eara.  In  1796  he  wi»  eloviUcd  ut  the  bubopiic  of 
•untlee,  uid  Iftter  he  becune  bishop  of  Moray,  ■  see 
■unded  in  the  ISth  centary,  and  which,  after  hiflbop 
illv'a  decoHe,  wu  abKirbei)  in  other  diucnes.  lie  died  , 
1 1838.  Bishop  JoUy'B  vorks  are.  Baptismal  Urgemer- 
Hon(Lond.  1826;  new  edition,  with  Life  of  author  by 
beyne,  1840, 12mo>  —Smday  Stnica  a«d  llolg  Das>, 
X.  (1S28 ;  8d  ed^  with  Hemoii  of  author  by  Bp.  Walker, 
JinU  1840, 12roo) :— rfc  CAruito*  Sacrijte  oi  Ht  fu- 
l<iH>(  (1832, 12nio;  2d  RLAbeRieet^  1847, 12iD0).  See 
dlibow,  i>»e^,  o/fiifft  OJid  vlmmcon  Ju44or»,  ii,  986, 

Jomtob.     See  Luthas.i. 

Jon,  FiLvscia  Dl-.     See  Jtsivs, 

Jo'na  (John  i,  42),     Sec  JoN.vs. 

Joa'ada'b,  a  ehorteoed  form  uf  the  name  JeAono- 
lab,  for  which  it  in  used  indifferently  in  the  Uebcew  as 
applied  to  either  of  two  men  in  certain  panagei;  but 
hese  hare  not  been  accuralely  represented  in  (lie  A.  V., 
vhich  applies  the  briefer  form  indeed  to  either,  but  the 
bU  form  to  but  one  in  three  of  these  fiimagrir      See 

1.  The  son  of  ShioKidi  and  nephew  of  David  (A.  V. ; 
Mrect^  in  3  Sam.  xUi,  3  twice,  32,  85;  incorrectly  in 
ca.  5.  where  the  Hebrew  has  Jehonadab).  I 

2.  Tbe  Rechabile  <Jer.  xxxv,  6,  10,  IS;  incorrectly 
ui  TOK  8, 14, 16, 18). 

To'nall  (Heb.  Yonah',  ni^,  a  dure,  as  often,  bat  in 
that  sense  fern.,  Sept.  luva  in  2  Kingi  lur,  25;  else- 
where and  ill  the  N.  T.  'laivas :  we  Jonas),  the  son  of 
Amittai,  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  minor  propbeta.  No 
Krm  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  book  of  his  prophecy,  yet 
there  is  little  donht  of  his  being  the  same  person  who  is 
spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xiv,  25  as  haying  uttered  a  jiroph- 
Myofthe  relief  of  the  kingdom  of  ItLracI,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  Jeroboam's  recapture  of  the  ancient  (cr- 
rilory  of  the  northern  Iribes  between  Ctele-Svria  and 
the  Ghor  (compare  vcr,  29).  The  Jewish  doctors  have 
•opposed  him  tu  be  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Satepta  by 
t  puerile  interpretation  of  1  Kings  xvii,  24  (Jerome, 
Prafai.  in  Jonam).  His  birthplace  wis  Gsth-hepber, 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (2  Kings  xiv,  !o).  Jonah  ftonr- 
iihed  in  or  before  the  reign  ot  Jeroboam  II  (RC.  cir. 
S9D),  since  he  predicted  the  successful  conquests,  en- 
larged territory,  and  brief  prosperity  of  Che  Israelilish 
kingdom  under  that  monarch's  sway  (comp.  Joeephus, 
■4ii>.  ii,  10, 1).  The  oracle  itself  is  not  extant,  though 
Hitiighas,by  a  novel  proctss  of  criticism,  amosed  him- 
self with  a  bncied  discovery  of  it  in  chaps,  xv  and  xvi 
of  Isaiah  (Da  Pnrpk.  Jon.  OrakrL  Bbfr  Moab  hi/itrh 
m&ciW,  elc^  Heidelb.  1831). 

The  personal  history  of  Jo- 
nah is,  with  the  exception  of 

this  incidental  allnoon,  to  bo 

guhered  from  the  account  in 

the  book  that  bean  his  name.    . 

Having  already,  as  it  seems 

(from  1  in  i,  1),  prophesied  to 

Israel,  he  was  sent  to  Nineveh. 

The  lime  was  one  of  political 

t«ri'il  in  Israel ;  but  ere  long 

the  Aaj-rians  were  to  be  em- 

pkyed  bv  God  as  a  scourge 

"pon  iheni.      The    Israelile« 

"nwquenUy  viewed    them 

"iih  Tepulriveness ;  and  the  „-.„ 
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more  probably  (Drake)  Tarsus  in  Cilida,  a  port  of  coin, 
menial  iolercourse.     The  providence  of  God,  however, 

swallowed  by  a  large  fish  (blHj  3  J)  for  the  space  of  three 
days  and  three  nights  (see  llauber,Joiuuim£aucJiediri 
»'n(f)bcAfj[Lemg.l753];  Delitzsch.in  ZfirtoSr./.Lu- 
IhfT.Kirc/it  a.ThtoL  [1840],  ii,  112  sq.;  Baumgarten, 
i4id[1811],ii,lS7;  Keil,  BiW.  CommnKur  lu  d.  AT/. /Vo- 
ji*((m[Leipi.l866]).  After  his  deLverance  Jonah  cx- 
eculed  his  commission ;  and  the  king,  having  heard  of 
his  miraculous  deUverance  (dean  Jackson,  On  Iht  Creni, 
bk.  ix,  c.  42),  ordered  a  general  fast,  and  averted  (ho 
threatened  Judgment.  But  the  propliet,  not  from  per- 
sonal, but  national  feclingB,  grudged  the  mercy  shown 
to  a  heathen  nation.  He  was  therefore  taught,  by  the 
HgniAcant  lesson  of  the  "  gourd,"  whose  growth  and  de- 
cay (a  known  fact  lo  naturalists:  Liyaril'i  ?tinetr/i.  i, 
12B,  124)  brought  the  Iiuth  at  once  home  lo  him,  that 
he  was  sent  lo  testify  by  deed,  as  other  prophets  would 
afterwards  testify  by  word,  of  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for 
salvation,  and  the  design  of  fiod  tu  malie  them  partakers 
of  it.  This  was  "the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas"  (Luke 
xi,  29-32),  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  perverse 
generation  of  Jews  afler  the  ascension  of  Christ  by  the 
preaching  of  his  apostles.  (Sec  the  monographs  on 
this  subject  cited  by  Hssc,  Ijben  Jnu,  p.  160).  Jlut 
the  resuTTBdion  of  Christ  iisclf  was  also  shadowed  forth 
in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as  is  made  certain  to  us 
by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (see  Jackson  as  above,  bk. 
ix,  c  40).  Titcomb  (Safe  Slaiitt,  p.  2B7,  note)  aces  a 
correspondence  between  Jon.  i,  17  and  lloi.  vi,  2.  Be- 
sides this,  the  fact  and  the  faith  of  Jonah's  prayer  in 
the  belly  of  thf  lish  betokened  to  the  nation  of  Israel 

On  what  portion  of  the  coast  Jonah  was  set  down  in 

the  peculiar  spot  by  rabbins  and, other  thaumsliui^ic 
expositors  need  not  be  repeated.  According  to  moilcm 
tradition,  it  was  at  the  spot  now  marked  as  Khan  Kebi 
Yunas,  near  Sidon  (Kelly's  Ssria,  p.  SOii).  The  part'ic- 
ular  plant  (ji'p'^p, Muyoa',  "gotird'')  which  sheltered. 
Jonah  was  possibly  the  JlictfBu,  whoee  name  Kiki  is  yet 
preserved  in  srane  of  the  tongues  of  the  East,  tl  ia 
more  likely,  however,  to  have  been  some  climbing  plant 
of  the  gourd  tribe.  The  Sept.  renders  iC  KeXotivSi]. 
Jerome  translates  it  Anfem,  but  against  his  better  Jodg- 
ment  and  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  critics  of  hi> 
age,  as  he  qaietly  add*  in  justification  of  his  less  prefer- 
able rendering,  "Sed  timuimuB  grammalicos."  (See  an 
elucidation  of  the  passage  in  the  Btitr.  ear  Btfiri.  etCi 
xix,p.l8S.)     9eeUovRt>. 

Various  spots  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  place  of 
his  sepulchre,  such  as  Mosul  in  Ihc  East,  and  Cath-he- 


t«nK  (.r\y\\  "  a  dove"!,  out  of  timidity  and  love  for  his 
°^try,  shrunk  from  ■  commission  which  he  felt  sure 
""lUreBolt  (iv,2)  in  thesparingofahoetilecity.  He 
(itcmpted,  therefore,  to  escape  to  Tarshish,  either  Tar- 
'<*«  in  Hpahi  (Bochait,  Titeomb,  Hengsleoberg),  or 


b  or  the  Prophet  Jonah"  at  Kotol. 

pher  in  Palestine  i  while  the  so-called  Epiphauius  speats 
of  his  retreating  te  Tyre,  and  being  buried  there  in  the 
tomb  of  Ceneueus,  Jtidge  of  Israel  (See  Otho,  ixnicoN 
Rahb.  p.  326  sq. ;  comp.  Ephrmn  Syrus's  Itrpmlimce  of 
Xiaereh,  transL  by  Dr.  Burgess,  Loud.  1853.)     Apociy- 
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phal  prophecies  ascribed  to  Jonah  may  be  found  in  the 
peeudo-Epiphanius  {De  Vitis  Prophet,  c  16)  and  the 
Chronic,  PaschcUe^  p.  149. 

Jonah's  Prophecy  contains  the  above  acooont  of 
the  prophet's  commission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and  of 
his  refusal  to  undertake  the  embassy — of  the  method  he 
employed  to  escape  the  unwelcome  task,  and  the  mirac- 
ulous  means  which  God  used  to  curb  his  self-willed 
spirit,  and  subdue  his  petulant  and  querulous  disposi- 
tion (Reindel,  Die  Smdung  d.  Proph,  Jonas  nach  Nimve, 
Bamb.  18*26).  His  attempt  to  flee  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  seems  like  a  partial  insanity,  produced  by  the 
excitement  of  distracting  motives  in  an  irascible  and 
melancholy  heart  (J.  C.  Lange,  Dis$,  de  mirabili  fuga 
Jonm,  HaL  1751). 

I.  Historical  Character  of  the  Book,— The  history  of 
Jonah  is  certainly  striking  and  extraordinary.  Its  char- 
acteristic prodigy  does  not  resemble  the  other  mirac- 
ulous phenomena  recorded  in  Scripture,  yet  we  must 
believe  in  its  literal  occurrence,  as  the  Bible  affords  no 
indication  of  its  being  a  mythus,  all^ory,  or  parable 
(Piper,  Uistoria  Jonm  a  recentior,  conatiXms  vindicaiay 
Gryph.  1786).  On  the  other  hand,  our  Saviour's  point- 
ed and  peculiar  allusion  to  it  is  a  presumption  of  its 
reality  (Matt,  xii,  40).  The  historical  character  of  the 
narrative  is  held  by  Hess,  Lilienthal,  Sack,  Reindel,  IlUv- 
eniick,  Hengstenberg,  Laberenz,  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch, 
Welte,  Stuart,  and  Keil,  Einlatung,  sec  89.  (See  Fried- 
richsen,  KriL  Ufhersicht  der  verschied,  Ansichten  von  dem 
Buch  JonaSf  2d  edit.  1841.)  The  opinion  of  the  earlier 
Jews  (Tobit  xiv,  4,  8 ;  3  Mace  vi,  8 ;  Josephus,  An^  ix, 
10,  2)  is  also  in  favor  of  the  literality  of  the  adventure 
(sQe  Buddei  Hist,  V,  Test,  ii,  589  sq.).  It  requires  less 
faith  to  credit  this  simple  excerpt  from  Jonah's  biogra- 
phy than  to  believe  the  numerous  hypotheses  that  have 
been  invented  to  deprive  it  of  ite  supemattuid  character, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  clumsy  and  far-fetch- 
ed, doing  violence  to  the  language,  and  despite  to  the 
spirit  of  revelation ;  distinguished,  too,  by  tedious  ad- 
justments, laborious  combinations,  historical  conjecture, 
and  critical  jugglery.  In  vindication  of  the  reality  of 
this  striking  narrative,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  allu- 
sions of  Christ  to  Old-Testament  events  on  similar  oc- 
casions are  to  actual  occurrences  (John  iii,  14 ;  W,  48) ; 
that  the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view  justified  his 
miraculous  interposition ;  that  this  miracle  must  have 
had  a  salutary  effect  both  on  the  minds  of  the  Ninevites 
and  on  the  people  of  Israel.  Neither  is  the  character 
of  Jonah  improbable.  Many  reasons  might  induce  him 
to  avoid  the  dischai^  of  his  prophetic  duty — fear  of 
being  thought  a  false  prophet,  scorn  of  a  foreign  and 
hostile  race,  desire  for  their  utter  destruction,  a  false 
dignity  which  might  reckon  it  beneath  his  prerogative 
to  officiate  among  uncircumdsed  idolaters  (Yerschuir, 
Opiisc,  p.  73,  etc ;  Alber,  InstituL  Hermen,  Vet,  Test,  iii, 
399,407;  Jahn,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  transL 
by  Turner,  p.  872, 373,  translator's  notes;  Laberenz,  De 
Vera,  lib,  Jonm  Interp,  Fulda,  1836). 

Others  regard  this  book  as  an  allegory,  such  as  Ber- 
^  tholdt  and  RosenmUller,  Gresenius  and  Winer.  Espe- 
cially have  many  deemed  it  a  parody  upon  or  even  the 
original  of  the  various  heathen  fables  of  Arion  and  the 
Dolphin  (Herodot.  i,  24),  and  the  wild  adventure  of  Her- 
cules which  is  referred  to  in  Lycophron  {Cassandra,  v, 
83 ;  see  Forbiger,  De  Lycophr,  Cassandra  c,  epimetro  de 
Jbna,  Lips.  1827;  oomp. //iod^  xx,  145;  xxi,442;  Diod. 
Sic.  iv,  42  i  Philostr.  Icon,  12 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  89 ;  Apollod, 
ii,  5,  9)  and  Perseus  (Apollod.  ii,  4, 3 ;  Ovid,  Metam,  iv, 
662  sq.;  Hygin.  64;  Phot.  Cod,  186,  p.  231),  Joppa  be- 
ing even  famous  as  the  scene  of  Andromeda's  exposure 
(Pliny,  y,  14,  34;  ix,  4;  Strabo,  xvi,  759).  C}Till  Al- 
cxand.,  in  his  CommenL  in  Jon,^  ftotices  this  similitude 
between  the  incident  of  Jonah  and  the  fabled  enter- 
prise of  the  son  of  Alcmena  (see  AllaL  Excerpt,  var.  p. 
274;  Eudocia  Viol,  in  Villoison's  Anec.  Gr.  i,  344;  An- 
*'>n,  Comparalio  librorum  V,  T,  et  scriptor,  pro/an,  cet, 
%  Gorlic  1881 ;  compare^  too,  Theophylact,  Opp,  iv, 


169).     Bleek  jusUy  says  (EinUiL  p.  576)  Ihat  thai  a 
not  the  smallest  probability  of  the  story  of  Jonah  s  t«> 
porary  sojourn  in  the  beUy  of  the  whale  having  h» 
either  mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  ^as 
Greek  fables.     F.  von  Baur's  hypothesis  of  the  stoiT  d 
the  book  being  a  compound  of  some  popular  Jewish  tn- 
ditions  and  the  Babylonian  myth  respecting  a  sea  no^ 
ster  Oannes,  and  the  fast  fw  Adonis,  is  now  wuTCTa^r 
regarded  as  exploded.   For  further  discitMion  of  tlus  pet 
of  Jonah's  history,  see  Gesenios,  in  the  HaB.  Ui.'Zfi. 
1813,  No.  28 ;  Friedrichsen,  Krit,  VeberhUck  der  AnsiA- 
ten  vom  Jonas  (Leipc  1841) ;  Delitzsch,  in  Rndrihacfc'i 
ZeitschriJ},  1840,  ii,  112  sq.     These  legendary  pai^Bel« 
may  be  seen  drawn  oat  at  length  by  profenor  Stove  a 
the  BiUiotheca  Sacra  for  Oct  1858,  p.  744  sq.    See 
Joppa. 

Some,  who  cannot  altogether  reject  the  reality  of  i^ 
narrative,  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  historical  banL 
though  its  present  form  be  fanciful  or  mythical  Such 
an  opinion  is  the  evident  result  of  a  mental  stn^igk  be- 
tween receiving  it  as  a  real  transaction,  or  regarding  k 
as  wholly  a  fiction  (Goldhom,  Excurs,  s.  B,  Jon.  pi  S; 
Friedrichs^,  Krit,  UeberUidt  der  A  tuicAteH  B.  Jm.  p. 
219).  Grimm,  in  his  Uehersetz,  p.  61,  regards  it  si  a 
dream  produced  in  that  sleep  which  fell  upon  Jotnli  e 
he  lay  in  the  sides  of  the  ship.  The  faocxful  c^sofsc 
of  the  famous  Herman  von  der  Hardt,  In  his  Jamas  ts 
Utce,  etc,  a  full  abstract  of  which  is  giTen  by  Roituiatd- 
ler  {Prolegom,  in  Jonam,  p.  19),  was,  that  the  book  it  a 
historical  aUegory,  descriptive  of  the  fate  of  llane- 
seh,  and  Josiah  his  grandson,  kings  of  Jodah.  Tip- 
shish,  according  to  him,  represents  the  kingdom  cf 
Lydia ;  the  ship,  the  Jewish  repuUic,  whoee  captain  vis 
Zadok  the  high-priest ;  while  the  casting  of  Jonah  into 
the  sea  symbolized  the  temporary  captivity  of  Manai- 
seh  in  Babylon.  Less  ( Vom  historiacken  Styl  der  Tr- 
wel^  supposed  that  all  difliculty  might  be  removed  bnr 
imagining  that  Jonah,  when  thrown  into  the  sea,  was 
taken  up  by  a  ship  having  a  large  fish  for  a  figure-lKad 
— a  theory  somewhat  more  pleasing  than  the  randd  hy- 
pothesis of  Anton,  who  fancied  that  the  prophet  took 
refuge  in  the  interior  of  a  dead  whale,  floating  near  the 
spot  where  he  was  cast  overboard  (RoaennL  Proleyom. 
in  Jon.  p.  328).  Not  nnlike  the  opinion  of  Less  is  that 
of  Charles  Taylor,  in  his  Fragments  aflSjced  to  OifaiKt'f 
Dictionary,  No.  cxlv.,  that  3^  signifies  a  life-preserrff, 
a  notion  which,  as  his  manner  is,  he  endeavors  to  sap- 
port  by  mythological  metamorphoses  fcmnded  on  the 
form  and  names  o(  the  famous  fish-god  of  Phili^ia. 
There  are  others  who  allow,  as  De  Wette  and  KnoteL 
that  Jonah  was  a  real  person,  but  hold  that  the  book  b 
made  up,  for  didactic  purposes,  of  l^;endary  stories  which 
had  gathered  around  him.  A  slender  basis  of  fact  has 
been  allowed  by  some— by  Bunsen,  for  example,  who, 
strangely  enough,  fixes  upon  the  very  portion  which  to 
most  of  his  rationalistic  oonntxymen  bears  the  detRst 
marks  of  spuriousness,  as  the  one  genuine  part  of  the 
whole — Jonah's  thanksgiving  from  the  perils  c^  slup- 
wreck  (as  Bunsen  judges) ;  and  thinks  that  some  ooe 
had  mbtaken  the  matter,  and  fabricated  out  of  it  the 
present  story — ^by  others,  such  as  Krahmer  {Das  Bwk 
Jonas,  introd.),  who  suppose  that  Jonah  was  known  to 
have  uttered  a  prophecy  against  Nineveh,  and  to  hare 
been  impatient  at  the  delay  which  appeared  in  the  ful- 
filment, and  was  hence,  for  didactic  purposes,  made  the 
hero  of  the  story. 

But  the  more  common  opinion  in  the  present  dsy 
with  this  school  of  divines  is,  that  the  story  b  pure^ 
moral,  and  without  any  historical  foundation ;  nor  csa 
any  clew  be  found  or  imagined  in  the  known  history  of 
the  times  why  Jonah  in  particular,  a  prophet  of  Israel 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  kingdom,  should  have  beeo 
chosen  as  the  ground  of  the  instruction  meant  to  be 
conveyed.  So  Ewald,  Bleek,  etc,  who,  however,  differ 
in  some  respects  as  to  the  specific  aim  of  the  book,  while 
they  agree  as  to  its  non-historical  character.  In  slwrt, 
that  the  book  is  the  grotesque  coinage  of  a  Hebrew  iai- 
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igination  seems  to  be  the  opinion,  yarioady  modified, 
>f  Semler,  Micbaelis,  Herder,  StUudlin,  Eichhom,  Au- 
pisti,  Meyer,  Pareau,  Uitzig,  and  Maurer. 

The  plain,  literal  import  of  the  narrative  being  set 
iside  with  misapplied  ingnntdty,  the  supposed  design 
)f  it  has  been  very  variously  interpreted.    Afichaelis 
[Utbefdz.  d,  N.  T.  part  xi,  p.  101)  and  Sender  (Apparat, 
id  Lib.  Vet,  Test,  Interjnrtt,  p.  271)  supposed  the  narra- 
ive  to  be  intended  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  arrogance 
ind  hatred  cherished  by  the  Jews  towards  other  nations. 
So  in  substance  Bleek.     Similarly  Eichhora  {Etnleit, 
1 577)  and  Jahn  (Jntroduct,  §  127)  think  the  design  was 
to  teach  the  Jews  that  other  people  witlf  less  privileges 
excelled  them  in  pious  obedience.     Kegel  {Bibel  d,  A . 
\aid  N,  Test,  vii,  129  sq.)  argues  that  this  episode  was 
meant  to  solace  and  excite  the  prophets  under  the  dis- 
cbar^  of  difficult  and  dangerous  duties ;  while  Paulus 
(MmorabUiOt  vi,  82  sq.)  maintains  that  the  object  of 
the  author  of  Jonah  is  to  impress  the  fact  that  God  re- 
mits punishment  on  repentance  and  reformation.     Sim- 
ilar is  the  idea  of  Kimchi  and  Pareau  (Interpretation  of 
Old  Testament,  Biblical  Cabinet,  No.  xxv,  p.  263).    Krah- 
mer  thinks  that  the  theme  of  the  writer  is  the  Jewish 
colony  in  its  relation  to  the  Samaritans  {Das  B,  Jon, 
Krit,  untersuchif  p.  65).     Maurer  (Comment,  in  Propk. 
Mia.)  adheres  to  the  opinion  which  lies  upon  the  sur- 
&ce,  that  it  inculcates  the  sin  of  not  obeying  God,  even 
in  pronouncing  severe  threatenings  on  a  heathen  peo- 
ple.* Ewald  would  make  the  design  quite  general, 
namely,  to  show  how  the  true  fear  of  Goid  and  repent- 
ance bring  salvation — first,  in  the  case  of  the  heathen 
sailors;  then  in  the  case  of  Jonah;  finally,  in  that  of 
the  Ninevitea.     Hitzig  (first  in  a  separate  treatise,  then 
in  his  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets)  supposes  the 
book  to  have  been  written  by  some  one  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  "in  Egypt,  that  land  of  wonders," 
and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  Jehovah  for 
having  failed  to  verify  the  prophecy  in  Obadiah  re- 
specting the  heathen  Edomites.    Similarly,  Koster  {Die 
Propieten  des  A,und  N,  Test,,  Leipz.  1839)  favors  the 
matignant  insinuation  that  its  chief  end  was  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  prophets  among  the  people,  though  their 
predictions  against  foreign  nations  might  not  be  fulfill- 
ed, as  Nineveh  was  preserved  after  being  menaced  and 
doomed. 

These  hypotheses  are  all  vague  and  baseless,  and  do 
not  merit  a  special  refutation.  Endeavoring  to  free  us 
from  one  difficulty,  they  plunge  ns  into  others  yet  more 
mtricate  and  perplexing.  We  notice  the  principal  ex- 
ternal objections  that  have  been  brought  against  the 
book. 

(1.)  Much  profane  wit  has  been  expended  on  the  mi- 
ractdous  means  of  Jonah's  deliverance,  very  unnecessa- 
rily and  very  absurdly ;  it  is  simply  said, "  The  Lord 
had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah."     Now 
the  species  of  marine  animal  is  not  defined,  and  the 
Greek  kii}toq  is  often  used  to  specify,  not  the  genus 
whale,  but  any  large  fish  or  sea-monster.    All  objec- 
tions to  its  being  a  whale  which  lodged  Jonah  in  its 
stomach,  from  its  straitness  of  throat  or  rareness  of 
^**«nt  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  thus  removed.    He- 
tychius  exphdns  r^roc  «»  BoKdaoiOQ  ixOh  vafifuykOriC' 
Eostathius  explains  its  correspondent  adjective  Ktirmo- 
9av  by  ^eyciXijv  (m  the  Iliad,  ii,  581).    Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  speaks  of  terrestrial  monsters  as  Krirwdri  }^wa,  and 
oescribes  a  huge  fish  as  Krjroc  airnTTov  rb  fuyiOoc- 
The  Scripture  thus  speaks  only  of  an  enormous  fish, 
which  under  God's  direction  swallowed  the  prophet,  and 
"^^es  not  point  out  the  species  to  which  the  voracious 
prowler  belonged.    There  is  little  ground  for  the  sup- 
position of  bishop  Jebb,  that  the  asylum  of  Jonah  was 
not  m  the  stomach  of  a  whale,  but  in  a  cavity  of  its 
throat,  which,  according  to  naturalists,  is  a  very  capa- 
cwos  receptacle,  sufficiently  large,  as  captain  Scoresby 
•*ert8,  to  contain  a  merchant  ship's  joUv-boat  full  of 
*nen  (bishop  Jebb,  Sacred  Literature,  p.' 178).     Since 
"»e  days  of  Bochaft  it  has  been  a  common  opinion  that 


the  fish  was  of  the  shark  species,  Lamia  cams  carcha- 
rias,  or  «  sea-dog"  (Bochart,  Op,  iii,  72;  Cahnet's  Dis- 
sertation sur  Jon,).  Entire  human  bodies  have  been 
found  in  some  fishes  of  this  kind.  The  stomach,  too, 
has  no  influence  on  any  living  substance  admitted  into 
it.  Granting  all  these  facts  as  proof  of  what  is  termed 
the  economy  of  miracles,  still  must  we  say,  in  reference 
to  the  supernatural  preservation  of  Jonah,  Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord?    See  Whale. 

(2.)  What  is  said  about  the  size  of  Nineveh,  also,  is  in 
accordance  with  fact  (see  Pict,  Bible,  note,  ad  loc).  It 
was  "  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey." 
Built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  it  made,  according 
to  Diodorus  (ii,  7),  a  circuit  of  480  furlongs,  or  about  60 
miles.  It  has  been  usual,  since  the  publication  of  Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh,  to  say  that  the  great  ruins  of  Koyunjik, 
Nimrud,  Keremles,  md  Khorsabad  form  such  a  paral- 
lelogram, the  distances  from  north  to  south  being  about 
18  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  12;  the  longer 
sides  thus  measuring  36  miles,  and  the  shorter  ones  24. 
But  against  this  view  professor  Rawlinson  has  recently 
urged,  with  considerable  force,  that  the  feur  great  ruins 
bore  distinct  local  titles;  that  Nimrud,  identified  with 
Calah,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  place  so  far  sep- 
arated from  Nineveh  that  "a  great  cit}^ — Resen— lay 
between  them  (Gen.  x,  12) ;  that  there  are  no  signs  of 
a  continuous  town ;  and  that  the  four  sites  are  fortified 
"  on  what  would  be  the  inside  of  the  city."  Still  Nine- 
veh, as  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Koyunjik  and  Neb- 
bi-Yunus,  or  Tomb  of  Jonah,  was  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  a  circuit  of  about  eight  miles,  and  was  therefore  a 
place  of  unusual  size — "  an  exceeding  great  city."  The 
phrase,  "  three  days'  journey,"  may  mean  that  it  would 
take  that  time  to  traverse  the  city  and  proclaim  through 
all  its  localities  the  di^dne  message ;  and  the  emphatic 
point  then  is,  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  day's  journey 
the  preaching  of  Jonah  took  effect.  The  clause,  "  that 
cannot  discern  their  right  hand  from  their  left  hand," 
probably  denotes  children,  and  120,000  of  these  might 
represent  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million  (Baw- 
linson's  Five  Great  Monarchies,  i,  310 ;  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson's  Comment,  on  Cunei/,  Inscriptions,  p.  17 ;  Captain 
Jones's  Topography  of  Nineveh,  in  the  Jour,  of  As.  So- 
ciety, XV,  298).  Jonah  entered  the  city  "a  day's  jour- 
ney," that  is,  probably  went  from  west  to  east  uttering 
his  incisive  and  terrible  message.  The  sublime  audac- 
ity of  the  stranger— the  ringing  monotony  of  his  sharp, 
short  cry — had  an  immediate  effect.  The  story  ql'  his 
wonderful  deliverance  had  perhaps  preceded  him  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  i,  100).  The  people  believed  God, 
and  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  man  and  beast  fasted  alike. 
The  exaggeration  ascribed  to  this  picture  adds  to  its 
credibility,  so  prone  is  Oriental  nature  to  extremes.  If 
the  burden  of  Jonah  was  to  have  any  effect,  at  aU,  one 
might  say  that  it  must  be  profound  and  immediate.  It 
was  a  panic — we  dare  not  caU  it  a  revival,  or,  with  Dr. 
Pusey,  dignify  it  into  inversion.  There  was  plainly 
no  permanent  result  After  the  sensation  had  passed 
away,  idolatry  and  rapacity  resumed  their  former  sway, 
as  is  testified  by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Nahum,  and  Zeph- 
aniah ;  yet  the  appalled  conscience  of  Nineveh  did  con- 
fess its  "evil  and  its  violence"  as  it  grovelled  in  the 
dust.  Various  causes  may  have  contributed  to  deepen 
this  consternation — the  superstition  of  the  people,  and 
the  sudden  and  unexplained  appearance  of  the  foreigner 
with  his  voice  of  doom.  "  The  king,"  as  Layard  say^ 
"  might  believe  him  to  be  a  si)ecial  minister  from  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  nation,"  and  it  was  only  "  when 
the  gods  themselves  seemed  to  interpose  that  any  check 
was  placed  on  the  royal  pride  and  lust"  Layard  adds, 
"  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  that 
Jonah  should  be  of  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Nine- 
veh. I  have  known  a'Christian  priest  frighten  a  whole 
Mussulman  town  to  tents  and  repentance  by  publicly 
proclainung  that  he  had  received  a  divine  mission  to 
announce  a  coming  earthquake  or  plague"  {Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  632).     The  compulsoiy  mourning  of  the 
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brute  creation  oas  at  least  one  analogy  in  the  lamenta- 
tion made^over  the  Persian  general  Masisti us :"  The 
horses  and  beasts  of  burden  were  shaved**  (Herodotus, 
is,  24).  According  to  Plutarch,  also,  Alexander  com- 
manded the  observance  of  a  similar  custom  on  the  death 
of  UephsBstion.  Therefore,  in  the  accessories  of  the 
narrative  there  is  no  violation  of  probability — all  is  in 
accordance  with  known  customs  and  facts.     See  Nine- 

VKH. 

(3.)  It  has  appeared  to  some,  in  particular  to  Bleek 
(Emkit,  p.  571),  improbable,  and  against  the  historical 
verity  of  this  book,  that  on  the  supposition  of  all  that  is 
here  related  having  actually  occurred,  there  should  be 
in  the  relation  of  them  such  a  paucity  of  circumstantial 
details — nothing  said,  for  instance,  of  the  place  where 
Jonah  was  discharged  on  dry  land,  or  of  the  particular 
king  who  then  reigned  at  Nineveh — and  not  only  so, 
but  no  apparent  reference  in  the  future  allusions  to  Nin- 
eveh in  Scripture,  to  the  singular  change  (if  so  be  it 
actually  took  place)  wrought  through  the  preaching  of 
Jonah  on  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  people. 
These  are  still  always  regarded  as  idolaters,  and  the 
judgments  of  God  uttered  against  them,  as  if  they  stood 
in  much  the  same  position  with  the  heathen  enemies 
generally  of  Grod's  cause  and  people.  It  may  fairly  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  strangeness 
in  such  things,  which,  if  it  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  character  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  mission,  and 
in  these  found  a  kind  of  explanation,  might  not  unnat- 
urally give  rise  to  some  doubts  of  the  credibility  of 
what  is  written.  But  Jonah's  relation  to  Nineveh  was 
altogether  of  a  special  and  peculiar  nature;  it  stood 
apart  from  the  regular  calling  of  a  prophet  and  the  or- 
dinary dealings  of  God ;  and  having  for  its  more  speci- 
fic object  the  instruction  and  warning  of  the  covenant- 
people  in  a  very  critical  period  of  their  affairs,  the  reserve 
maintained  as  to  local  and  historical  details  may  have 
been  designed,  as  it  was  certainly  fitted,  to  make  them 
think  less  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and 
more  of  what  through  these  God  was  seeking  to  impress 
upon  themselves.  The  whole  was  a  kind  of  parabolical 
action;  and  beyond  a  certain  limit  circumstantial  mi- 
nuteness would  have  tended  to  mar,  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote, the  learling  aim.  Then,  as  to  the  change  pro- 
duced upon  the  Ninevites,  we  are  led  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  to  think  chiefly  of  the  more  flagrant  iniqui- 
ties as  the  evils  more  particularly  cried  against;  and 
Israel  itself  afforded  many  examples  of  general  refor- 
mations in  respect  to  these,  of  which  little  or  no  trace 
was  to  be  found  in  the  course  even  of  a  single  genera- 
tion. Much  more  might  such  be  expected  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Nineveh. 

II.  Style,  Date,  etc— The  book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple 
narrative,  with  the  exception  of  the  prayer  or  thanks- 
giving in  chap.  ii.  Its  style  and  mode  of  narration  are 
uniform.  There  are  no  traces  of  compilation,  as  Nachti- 
gall  supposed;  neither  is  the  pityer,  as  De  Wette  (£wi- 
kit,  §  287)  imagines,  improperly  borrowed  from  some 
oth^r  sources.  That  prayer  contains,  indeed,  not  only 
imagery  peculiar  to  itself,  but  also  such  imagery  as  at 
once  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a  pious  Hebrew  pre- 
served in  circumstances  of  extreme  jeopardy.  On  this 
principle  we  account  for  the  similarity  of  some  portions 
of  its  phraseology  to  Psa.  lix,  xlii,  etc  The  language 
in  both  places  had  been  hallowed  by  frequent  usage,  and 
had  become  the  consecrated  idiom  of  a  distressed  and 
succored  Israelite.  Perhaps  the  prayer  of  Jonah  might 
be  uttered  by  him,  not  during  his  mysterions  imprison- 
ment, but  after  it  (nj'jn  *^Sap,  out,  i.  e.  when  out  of 
the  jUh's  heUy ;  compJ Job  xix,'  26 ;  xi,  15).  The  hymn 
seems  to  have  been  composed  after  his  deliverance,  and 
the  reason  why  his  deliverance  is  noted  after  the  hymn 
is  recorded  may  be  to  show  the  ctecasion  of  its  composi- 
tion. "  The  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  fish,  and  it  had 
vomited  Jonah  on  the  dry  land !"  (See  further  Hau- 
ber,  in  his  Bibl,  Betraehtungen,  Lemgo,  1753 ;  also  an  ar- 
the  subject  in  the  Brit,  Theol,  Mag,  i,  3,  p.  18.)    | 


There  was  little  reason  either  for  dating  the  cob^ 
sition  of  this  book  later  than  the  age  of  Jonah,  or  k 
supposing  it  the  production  of  anoth^  than  the  pn^ 
himself.  The  Chaidaiams  which  Jahn  and  othen  ^ 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  nearness  of  the  cankn  d 
Zebulon,  to  which  Jonah  belonged,  to  the  northea  \e- 
ritory,  whence  by  national  intercourse  Aramaic  peco^ 
iarities  might  be  insensibly  borrowed.  (Thus  we  bcrt 
nS'^Cd — a  ship  with  a  deck — not  the  more  coaam 
Hebrew  term;  3*1 — a  foreign  title  applied  t«  the  e^ 
tain;  Mjp,  to  appoint — found,  however,  in  ISLlxi,t 
psalm  which  Hupfeld  without  any  valid  groonds  p!«ts 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  ^^K,  U>  commaid,  u 
in  the  later  books ;  D>^,  command,  referring  to  tk 
royal  decree,  and  probably  taken  from  the  naan  As- 
syrian tongue;  ^rn,  to  row,  a  nautical  terra;  ai^  tki 
abbreviated  form  of  the  relative,  which,  however,  oorsn 
in  other  books,  etc)  Gesenius  and  Bertholdt  plaoe  it 
before  the  exile ;  Jidm  and  Kdeter  after  it  RoeeraaBi- 
ler  supposes  the  author  may  have  been  a  ocntanporar 
of  Jeremiah;  Hitzig  postpones  it  to  the  period  oftbe 
Maccabees.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Jonah  vas  the 
first  of  the  prophets  (RosenmUller,  Bp.  lioyd,  Dariiua, 
Browne,  Drake) :  Hengstenberg  would  place  him  afta 
Amos  and  Hosea,  and,  indeed,  adheres  to  the  onkr  of 
the  books  in  the  canon  for  the  chronology.  He,  as  mfl 
as  Hitzig,  would  identify  the  author  with  that  of  Ob«- 
diah,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  initial  *^and.^  The  kii^ 
of  Nineveh  at  this  time  is  supposed  (Usher  and  otbm) 
to  have  been  Pul,  who  is  placed  by  Layard  (A'u.  od 
Bab.  p.  624)  at  B.C.  750 ;  but  an  earlier  king,  AdnmiEe- 
lech  II,  B.C.  840,  is  regarded  as  more  probable  by  Dnke. 
— Kitto;  Smith;  ^airbaim.  The  date  above  aao^Dd 
to  Jonah  would  seem  to  indicate  the  husband  of  tbe 
famous  Semiramis.     See  Assyria. 

III.  Commentaries,  —  The  following  arc  the  special 
exegetical  helps  expressly  on  the  whole  book,  the  a»st 
important  of  which  we  designate  by  prefixing  ao  aste- 
risk :  Ephraem  Syrus,  In  Jonam  (in  0pp.  iii,  562 ;  tnisl 
from  the  Syriac  by  Burgess,  Homily,  Lond.  1853,  l'2aio); 
Basil,  In  Jonam  (in  Opp,  p.  66) ;  TertuUian,  Coram  (m 
0pp.  p.  576);  Theophylact,  Commentarins  (in  Opp.n); 
BrenduA,  Commentarius  (in  Opp,\v) ;  Luther, issfepa^ 
(Witienb.  1526,  4to  and  8vo;  Erf.  1526, 1531,  8to;  abe 
inircribf,Wittenb.ed.v,810;  Jen.iii,214;  Alt.iii,S5l; 
Lpz.  viii,  516 ;  HaL  vi,  496;  in  Latin,  by  Jonas,  in  Off. 
Vitemb.  iv,  404 ;  and  separately  by  Opsopams,  Hag.  1^ 
8vo ;  and  Lonekei,  Argent.  1526, 8vo) ;  Artopceua,  Cm- 
mentarius  (Stet.  1545,  BasU,  1558,  8vo) ;  Bngeal^gca, 
Expo$itio  (Vitemb.  1550,  1561,  8vo) ;  Hooper,  Sem/m 
(London,  1550,  12mo;  also  in  WriHngt,  p.  431);  Fens. 
Commentarius  (Lugd.  15M,  Antw.  1557,  Yen.  1567,  ^: 
also  in  German,  Cohi,  1567,  8vo) ;  Willich,  Covmaifk- 
rius  [includ.  sev.  minor  proph.]  (BasiL  1566, 8vo);  Se}- 
necker,  Auskgung  [including ^ahum,  etc]  (Lpz.laf^, 
4to) ;  Tuscan,  Commentarius  (Yen.  1573,  8vo) ;  O^ria. 
Lectures  (trans,  by  Baxter,  Lond.  1578,  4to);  PooiariB, 
Auslegung  (Magdeb.  1579,  Lpz.  1699,  4to;  SteUiii,166i 
8vo) ;  Baron,  Pralectiones  (ed.  Lake,  Lond.  1579,  f<dk)): 
GrynsBus,  Enarratio  (BaaiL  1581,  8vo) ;  Schadams.  Sf 
nopsis  (Argent  1588,  4to) ;  Junius,  Lecti«mei  (Hciddb. 
1594, 4to;  also  in  Opp,  i,  1327);  *King,  Lecturtt  (LooA 
1594, 1600, 1611, 1618 ;  Oxf.  1597, 1599, 4to) ;  Feuankot, 
Commentarius  (Colon,  1594,  folio;  1596.  8vo);  Abbott, 
Exposition  (Lond.  1600, 1613,  4to;  1846,  2  voI&  12n>o^; 
Wolderus,  Biexodus  [includ.  Joel]  (Vitemb.  1605, 4to); 
Krackewitz,  Commentarius  (Hamb.  1610,  (HeweD,l611, 
8vo) ;  Miley,  Erkidrung  (Hoidelb.  1614, 4to) ;  Tanicmas, 
Commentarius  (Rost.  1616,  1626,  4to);  Schnepf,  Aw 
mentarius  (Rost.  1619, 4to) ;  Quuies,  Poem  (Lood.  1638, 
4to) ;  Treminius,Cojnm<9itom  (OriolsB,  1628,4to);  Mytiok 
Commentarius  (Francof.  1624,  Regiom.  1610, 4to;  aboio 
his  Sylloge,  Amst  1701,  foL,  p.  976  sq.) ;  Urven,  Comma- 
tarius  (Antw.  1640,  foL) ;  Acosta,  CommentariMS  (LagA 
1641,  fol.) ;  Ursinus,  Commentarius  (Francof.  1642,  M  i 
Paciuchelli,  Lezzioni  (Ven.  1660, 1660,  1664>  1701,  {<&>\ 
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in  Latin,  Monach.  1672,  foL ;  Antw.  1681-8,  3  vols. 
^  "^j;  De  Salinas,  Commeniarii  (Lugd.  1652  sq.,  8  vols. 
''^-L);  Crocius,  Commeniarius  (Cfwsel.  1666,  8vo);  Leus- 
^xi,  Paraph-ant  [Rabbinical]  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1656,  8vo) : 
^etJBBus,  Notm  [to  a  tnuisL  from  the  JSxh.']  (L.  R  1660, 
to);  ♦Scheid,  Commentaritu  (Argent,  1659, 1666, 4to); 
jrerhard,  Atmotationes  [includ.  Amos]  (Jen.  1668, 1676, 
Ui^\  Pfeiflfer,  Pralectiones  (Vitemb.  1671, 1706,  Lipsi®, 
6^6, 4to ;  also  in  0pp.  i,  1181  sq.)  \  Moebias,  Jonas  typi- 
us  (Upe.  1678, 4to) ;  Christianus,  lUustratio  (Lips.  1683, 
ix-o) ;  Bircherod,  Expotitio  (Hafn.  1686,  4to) ;  Yon  der 
f  ardt,  AUn^maia^  etc.  (Helmstadt,  in  separate  treatises, 
719;  together,  1723,  foL) ;  Outhof,  VerJdaarmg  (Amst. 
1723,  4to);  Steuersloot,  Ontletdmg  (Leyden,  1730,  4to); 
ran  der  Meer,  Verklaarinff  (Gor.  1742,  4to);  Reichen- 
Murh,  De  Rabbinis  errantSms,  etc(Alt.  1761, 4to) ;  Lessing, 
96iiiercatianfs  (Chemnitz,  1780, 8vo) ;  Lavater,  Predigten 
^Wint^nth.  1782, 2  vols.  8vo)  { Adam,  Sendttngsgetchichtej 
itc-<|Bonn,  1786,  4to)j  Piper,  VindicaHo  (Gryph.  1786, 
I  to) ;  Luderwald,  A  Uegorie^  etc  (Hehnstadt,  1787, 8vo) ; 
Hopfner,  Cura  in  StpLy  etc  (Lips.  1787-8,  3  parts  4to); 
K,ordeBjOb8ervationfs  in  Sept,,  etc(Jena,  1788,4to) ;  Lowe, 
I^Ma  (BerL  1788, 8vof  also  in  his  general  commentary, 
Dcissau,  1806) ;  Gnmm,  Erkianmg  (DUsseld.  1789, 8vo) ; 
Fabricius,  CommmtariuSf  etc  [from  Jewish  sources] 
(Gott,  1792, 8vo) ;  Grangaard,  Uebersetzung  (Lpzg.  1792, 
8vo)  ;  Paulus,  Zweck,  etc  (in  his  MemorahUien^  Leipzig, 
1794,  vi,  32  sq.)  -,  Griesdorf,  Tnierpreiandi  ratio^  etc.  (Vi- 
temb. 1794, 2  dissert  4to) ;  Benjoin,  Notes  (Cambr.  1796, 
4 to) ;  Nachtigall,  Avfschrifi,  etc  (in  Eichhom's  Biblio- 
ihtk.  Lips.  1799,  ix,  221  sq.) ;  Elias  of  WUna,  U^inB  (Wil- 
ua,  1800, 4to) ;  Goldhom,  Excurse  (Lpz.  1803, 8vo) ;  Jones, 
Portrait,  etc  (London,  1810,  and  often  since,  12mo); 
*Friedrichsen,f/cicrW«'i:,  etc.  (Alt.  1817,  Lpz.  1841, 8vo) ; 
Young,  I^ectures  (London,  1819,  8vo) ;  Reindel,  Versuch^ 
etc-  (Bamberg,  1826,  8vo) ;  ♦RosenmUUer,  Scholia  (part 
vii,  voL  ii;  Lpzg.  1827,  8vo)',  Hitzig,  Orakel  ub.  Afoul 
(Ilcidelb.  1831, 4to) ;  Cunningham,  Lectures  (Lond.  1833, 
12noo) ;  Sibthorp,  Lectures  (Lond.  1834, 8vo) ;  Krahmcr, 
Vntersuckung  (Kassel.  1839,  8vo) ;  Preston,  Lectures 
(London,  18-10,  8vo);  JUger,  Endzvech,  etc.  (Tub.  1840, 
8vo) ;  Peddie,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1862, 12mo) ;  Fairbaim, 
Jonah's  Lifey  etc  (Edinburgh,  1849, 12mo) ;  Macpherson, 
Lectures  (Edinb.  1849, 12roo) ;  Twcedie,  lessons  (Edinb. 
1830,  12rao) ;  Drake,  Notes  [including  HoseaJ  (Cambr. 
1853, 8vo) ;  Harding,  Lectures  (Lond.  1856, 12mo) ;  Muir, 
Lessons  (Edinb.  1854,  1857,  8vo);  Wright,  Glossaries^ 
etc.  (Lond.  1857,  8vo) ;  Desprez,  Illustrations  (London, 
1857, 12mo) ;  Broad,  Lectures  (Lond.  1860,  8vo)  j  *Kau- 
len,  ExposUio  (Mogunt.  1862,  8vo)  j  *Martin,  Jonah's 
Mission  (Lond.  1866,  8vo).    Sec  Propuets,  Mi:(or. 

Jonah  ben -Abraham  Gerundt,  a  Jewish  sa- 
vant, and  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  the  school  of  Maimonides,  was  bom  about  1 195.  A 
disciple  of  the  celebrated  Salomo  of  Montpensier,  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  was  one  of  the 
parties  that  pronounced  the  ban  against  all  who  should 
dare  to  read  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  phi- 
losopher, and  his  opposition  had  in  every  way  been  so 
bitter  against  the  Maimonidists  that  it  caused  no  little 
surprise  in  the  Jewish  camp  when  he,  upon  the  attempt 
of  the  inquisitors  to  destroy  all  copies  of  the  Rabbiniod 
writings,  openly  declared  his  former  course  a  mistake, 
and  pronounced  the  second  Moses  a  great  and  good  man. 
He  even  entered  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  the 
man  whose  writings  and  disciples  he  had  formerly  op- 
posed ;  and  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  Jewish  con- 
gregation which  demanded  his  services,  he  halted  on 
the  journey,  and  there  died  (about  1270),  his  death  was 
attributed  by  some  of  his  superstitious  brethren  as  a 
punishment  of  heaven  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  duty 
to  visit  the  grave  of  Maimonides,  and  there  declare  the 
folly  of  his  former  course  Jonah  was  a  man  of  splendid 
parts,  and  did  much  to  allay  strife  among  his  people— 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  vii,  46, 117  sq.    See  Salomo  of 
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Jo'nan  (lofvqf ,  perh.  contr.  for  Jonathan  or  Jo- 
hanan;  or  I  q.  Josas),  the  son  of  Eliakim  and  father 
of  Joseph  among  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  30).  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test.  B.C 
considerably  ante  876.    See  Geneaukjy  of  Christ. 

Jo'nas  (Iwvac,  for  the  Heb.  Jonah),  the  Grannzed 
form  of  the  name  of  three  men  in  the  Apocrypha  and 
New  Testament. 

1.  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esdr.  i,  89:  Tobit  xiv,  4, 
8 ;  Matt,  xii,  39,  40,  41 ;  xvi,  4 ;  Luke  xi,  29,  30,  82). 

2.  A  person  occupying  the  same  position  in  1  Esdr. 
ix,  23  as  Euezer  in  the  cortesponding  list  in  Ezra  x,  23. 
Perhaps  the  corruption  originated  in  reading  '^:"'r"'V>fi< 
for  *1T?^PX,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  1  Esdr. 
ix,  82  (compare  Ezra  x,  81).  The  former  would  have 
caught  the  compiler's  eye  from  Ezra  x,  22,  and  the 
original  form  Elionas,  as  it  appears  in  the  Yulg.,  could 
easily  have  become  Jonas. — Smith. 

3.  The  father  of  the  apostle  Peter  (John  xxi,  15, 16, 
17).  In  John  i,  42  the  name  is  less  correctly  Anglicized 
"Jona"  (some  MSa  have  'luawtj^:),  A.D.  ante  25. 
See  also  Bar-jona.  Instead  of  luii/a  (genitive)  in  all 
the  above  passages,  good  codices  have  l.wawov  or  'Iw- 
avov,  which  latter  Lachmann  has  introduced  into  the 
text.  Perhaps  Jonas  is  but  a  contraction  for  Joannas 
(Luke  iii,  27),  which  is  the  same  as  John, 

Jonas,  bishop  of  Orle^vns,  an  eminent  prelate  in  the 
Latin  Church,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. He  died  in  842.  Jonas  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  time,  and  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  Iconoclastic  controversy,  in  which  he 
assumed  a  mediate  course.  In  his  De  culiu  Imaginum 
(1646,  16mo)  he  wrote  both  against  Claudius,  bishop  of 
Turin,  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  work  was  dedicated 
to  king  Cliarles  the  Bald,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
fav6r.  Although  condemning  the  destroyers  of  images, 
he  did  not  approve  the  worship  of  them,  and  the  most 
eminent  Catholic  writers,  such  as  Bellarmine,  therefore 
disapprove  of  his  work.  His  other  principal  works 
are,  Libri  tres  de  instituHone  laicali  (transl.  into  French 
by  De  Mege,  1662, 12mo): — De  instittttione  reyia  (transL 
into  French  by  Desmarets,  1661 ,  8vo).  These  two  works 
are  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  D'Achery*s  Spicileg,  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Miracles  (in  BibL  Patri), 
See  Milman,  Latin  Christ,  iv,  421 ;  Schrockh,  J^ircAw?^- 
schichte,  xxiii,  294  sq.,  416  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Jjer. 
ui,  0/3. 

Jonas,  Jnatus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  reformers 
in  Germany,  a  contemporary  and  associate  of  Luther, 
was  bom  at  Nordhausen,  June  6, 1493.  He  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Erfurt.  In  1619,  however,  encour- 
aged by  the  advice  of  both  Hess  and  Erasmus,  he  de- 
cided to  study  theology,  and,  inclining  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformers^  he  allied  himself  to  Luther  in  1521,  and 
thereafter  became  closely  connected  with  the  great  re- 
former. He  went  to  Worms  with  him,  ^d  was  soon 
after  appointed  provost  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg. 
Here  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  university,  in  which  he 
became  a  professor,  and  ever  after  worked  zealously  for 
the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
His  legal  knowledge  was  of  especial  service  to  the  Re- 
formers. In  1529  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Marburg, 
and  his  letters  on  this  occasion  are  a  valuable  historical 
contribution.  In  1530  we  find  him  assisting  Melanc- 
thon  in  the  completion  of  his  Augustana.  In  1541  he 
removed  to  Halle  to  assume  pastoral  duties  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  that  dty,  but  in  1546  duke  Maurice  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  place,  and  he  returned  only  after  the 
elector  John  Fred^ck  had  taken  possession  of  the  city 
in  1547.  The  battle  of  Muhlbeig,  which  falls  in  this 
year,  again  turned  the  fate  of  the  Protestants,  and  he 
once  more  quitted  Halle.  In  1551  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Coburg,  and  in  1568  superintendent  of  Eis^ 
feld,  where  he  died  Oct.  9,  1566.  Jonas  was  particular- 
ly distinguished  as  a  ready  speaker  and  as  a  writer. 
He  took  part  in  the'translation  of  the  Bible  by  Latbari 
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and  wrote  Prm/atio  in  Epigtolas  dhLPauH  ApattoH,  ad 
Cormthiot,  etc  (Erfurt,  1620, 4to)  .-^Epiiome  Jt^ieU  J, 
Jonm,  prmpot.  Wittemb^  de  corrigendii  caritnomia  (1628) : 
—AtmotaHoneB  J.  Jowb  in  Acta  Apostolorum  (Wittemb. 
1624,  Baale,  1625)  :—Vom  alien  «.  neum  Gott,  GUmAm  u. 
LeAre  (Wittenb.  1526):— ITefc*  die  rechU  Kirche,  und 
dagegen  welch  dfalsche  Kirche  itt  (Wittenb.  1534,4to) : 
—OraHo  Justi  Jona,  doct,  theoLj  de  Studii$  Theologici$ 
(Wittemb.  1689 ;  MeUncthon,  Sekct,  DedamaL  i,  28)  :— 
Det  XX  Psalms  Auslegung  (Wittembcrg,  lbAS):^Kune 
Historia  r.  Luihen  biblischen  u,geittUchen  Anfecktungen 
(in  Luther's  Works) ;  etc     He  also  published  a  number 
of  translations  into  German,  especially  of  works  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon;  also  translations  from  Crerman 
into  Latin.    See  Reinhard,  CormnerUatio  hist,  (heolog,  de 
Vita  et  Obitu  JusH  Jona,  etc  (Weimar,  1781) ;  Knapp, 
Narratio  de  Justo  Jona,  etc.  (Halle,  1817,  4to):  Ersch 
u.  Gruber,  A  Ugemeine  Encyklop, ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop, 
vii,  1  sq.;  Pressel,  />6en  u.  ausgew,  Schrifien  d  Voters 
M.  BegrQnders.  d  luther,  Kirche  (1862),  voL  viu. 


Jonas,  Ludwlg,  one  of  the  ablest  German  theo- 
logians of  our  day,  was  bom  at  Neustadt  a.  O.  February 
11, 1797.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1812- 
1816  he  fought  against  the  foreign  invader,  but  as  soon 
•&  peace  dawned  on  his  native  land  he  resumed  his  the- 
ological studies  under  the  celebrated  Schleiermacher,  of 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  faithful 
followers.  After  preaching  at  diflTerent  places,  he  re- 
moved to  Berlin  in  1834,  and  soon  secured  a  phice  in 
the  foreground  among  BerUn's  hirge  array  of  theological 
wnters.  He  published  Schleiermacher's  MSa :  his  phU- 
<Mophical  Essays  and  Dissertations  in  1835,  the  Dialec- 
tic m  1839,  Morals  in  1843,  Letters  in  1858.  He  died 
Sept.  19, 1859.  Jonas  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
MonatsschHfl  of  the  United  Church  of  Prussia  (com- 
prismg  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  at  that 
Umc    See  art.  Prussia). 

Jon^athan  (Heb.  Yonathan,'  pDii,  l  Sam.  xiii,  2, 

^:}^:}V:  "^^^^  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^»  ^7, 2Y.  27, 29, 39, 40, 41. 

42,43,44,45,49;  xix,  1;  1  Kings  i,42,48;  i  ChroiL  ii 
82,33;  X,  2;  xi,  34;  Ezra  >4ii,  6;  x,  16;  Neh.  xii,  11 
14,  35;  Jer.  xl,  8;  Sept,  'Iwvci&aj.),  a  contracted  form 
of  Jeiionathan  an3'in;',q.d.n«)rf(>r«,  1  Chron.xxvii, 
25;  2  (}hron.  xvii,  8;  Neh.  xu,  18;  AngUcized  "Jona- 
than elsewhere,  Judg.  xviii,  30  j  1  Sam.  xiv,  6, 8 ;  xviii, 

iViiU^o^  \^'h  l^L^  ^'  ^'^'  ^»  ^'  10»  11'  12, 13, 16, 


^  .^of''!*'^^'  lChron.viii,83,34;  ix,39,40;  xi,7 
xxvii,32;  Jer.xxxvii,15,20;  xxxviii,26;  Sept,'l«uvd- 
^av),  the  name  of  fifteen  or  more  men  in  the  canonical 
^ptures,  besides  several  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Jose- 

1.  A  Levite  descended  from  Gershom,  the  son  of  Mo- 
ses (Judg.  xfiu,  30).  It  is  indeed  said,  in  our  Maso- 
retic  copies,  that  the  (Jershom  from  whom  this  Jona- 
than sprang  was  "  the  son  of  Manasseh  f  but  it  is  on 
very  good  grounds  supposed  that  in  the  name  Moses 
(HttJa),  the  single  letter  n  (D)  has  been  interpolated  (and 
It  is  usually  written  suspended,  Buxtorf,  Tiber,  p.  14) 
changmg  it  into  Manasseh  <ntt?3T3),  in  order  to  save  the 
character  of  the  great  Uwgiver  from  the  stain  of  havinjr 
^  A^   ^I'iT"^  ^"  immediate  descendants  (Ba^ 

fl  ^^'  i^'  *^-  '^*'®  "^«^  "«»«  Gershom,  and  the 
date  of  the  transaction,  go  far  to  establish  this  view. 
Accordingly  the  Vulgate,  and  some  copies  of  the  Sep- 
tuagmt,  actuaUy  exhibit  the  name  of  Moses  instead  of 
^nassch.  (See  CUrke's  Comment,  ad  loc)  The  his- 
tory of  thw  Jonathan  is  involved  in  the  narrative  which 
occupies  Judges  xvii,  xviii,  and  is  one  of  the  two  ac- 
comits  which  fonn  a  sort  of  appendix  to  that  book, 
t^  .r?  i  Tf  ^r^  «ppeart«  have  occurred  soon  af- 
ter the  death  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  eldere  who  outlived 
him,  when  the  government  waa  in  a  most  unsctUed 


state.    Itsproperplaoeintheciiioiiologicaloiduw,.^, 

have  been  between  the  second  and  thiid  ditiitess  cf  w 

book.     B.C.  cir.l69a  ! 

Jonathan,  who  was  resident  at  BetUdicni,  lived  <« 

time  whoi  the  dues  of  the  sanctuary  did  not  a 

livelihood  to  the  numerous  Levites  who  had  a  ,.«« 

upon  them,  and  belonged  to  a  tribe  dettitirte  ofdi 

Unded  possessions  which  gave  to  all  othen  a  safidtt 

maintenance.     He  therefore  went  forth  to  seek  ha  1*. 

tune.    In  Mount  Ephraim  he  came  to  **  a  house  of  adi|* 

which  had  been  established  by  one  Micah,who  vssrf 

nothing  bat  a  priest  to  make  his  establbhmeBt  ea» 

plete.     See  Migau.    This  person  made  Jonathaa  vte 

was  manifestly  considered  the  handaome  oiler  U  » 

gaging  him  as  his  priest  for  his  victnals,  a  vesrhr  wk 

of  cfothes,  and  ten  shekels  (aboat  six  doUars)  a  j&i'm 

money.     Here  he  lived  for  some  time,  liU  the  D^ 

spies,  who  were  sent  by  their  tribe  to  expkne  the  oonk^ 

passed  this  way  and  formed  his  acquaintance,    l^o, 

not  long  after,  the  body  of  armed  Danites  pasHd  dm 

same  way  in  going  to  settle  near  the  sources  d  Urn. 

Jordan,  the  spies  mentioned  Micah's  cfltahUdumi  ii 

them,  on  which  they  went  and  took  away  not  odir 

'*  the  ephod,  the  teraphim,  and  the  giaven  imige,^  \a 

the  priest  also,  that  they  might  set  up  Uie  same  vnkf 

in  the  place  of  which  they  were  going  to  tjyce  poao> 

sioo.    Micah  vainly  protested  against  this  lobboy :  bil 

Jonathan  himself  was  glad  at  the  improvement  in  b 

prospects,  and  from  that  time,  even  down  to  the  c^ 

tivity,  he  and  his  descendants  continued  to  be  piiots  d 

the  Danites  in  the  town  of  Laish,  the  name  of  v^ 

was  changed  to  Dan. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  estab- 
lishment, whether  in  the  hands  of  Micah  or  of  the  De- 
ites,  involved  an  apostasy  from  Jehovah.    It  ai^mi 
rather  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  localize  or  dflaesd- 
cate  his  presence,  under  those  symbols  and  ftviu  «f 
service  which  were  common  among  the  neighboriagn- 
tions,  but  were  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews.    The  ofe^ 
here  was  twofold— the  establishment  of  a  sacred  litaif 
different  from  the  only  one  which  the  law  lecognisd, 
and  the  worship  by  symbols,  naturally  leading  to  i<kli- 
try,  with  the  ministration  of  one  who  couM  not  l^iDf 
be  a  pries^  but  only  a  Levite,  and  under  circomstiuKa 
in  which  no  Aaronic  priest  could  legally  have  officiated. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  establishment  was  enat- 
ually  merged  in  that  of  the  golden  calf,  which  Jerobosa 
set  up  in  this  place,  his  choice  of  which  may  veiy  pos- 
sibly have  been  determined  by  its  being  already  in  p«- 
sesaion  of  "  a  house  of  gods."— Kitto. 

The  Targum  of  R,  Joseph,  on  1  Chron.  xxiii,  16.  iden- 
tifies this  Jonathan  with  Shebuel,  the  son  of  Gexsboe. 
who  is  there  said  to  have  repented  (8Q  WJ  *C?)  m 
his  old  age,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by  Band  ai 
chief  over  his  treasures.  AU  thb  arises  fttwn  a  play 
upon  the  name  Shebuel,  from  which  this  meaning  is  ex- 
tracted in  accordance  with  a  favorite  practice  of  the 
Tai|?umist.— Smith. 

2.  Second  of  the  two  sons  of  Jada,  and  grandaoo  of 
Jcrahmeel,  of  the  family  of  Jodah ;  as  his  brother  Jeihtf 
died  without  issue,  this  branch  of  the  line  was  cootiinied 
through  the  two  sons  of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  ii,S2,3SK 
RC.  considerably  post  1612. 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  king  Saul  and  the  bosom  friend 
of  David  (Josephus  'liuva^,  AnLy\,^\),  He  fii«  ap- 
pears some  time  after  hb  father's  accession  (1  Sam.  xiii 
2).  If  his  younger  brother  Ishbosheth  was  forty  at  the 
tune  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  ii,8),  Jonathan  must  hare 
been  at  least  thirty  when  he  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his 
own  family  we  know  nothing  except  the  Irirth  of  «« 
son,  five  years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv,  4).  He  was 
regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  hdr  to  the  throne. 
Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activiiT 
(2  Sam.  i,  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at  Michmash  ww  a 
proof.  He  was  also  famous  for  the  peculiar  martial  ex- 
ercises in  which  his  tribe  excelled— archeiy  and  ding- 
ing (1  Chron.  xii,  2).    Hisfbow  was  to  him  what  tte 
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r  was  to  his  father:  ''the  how  of  Jonathan  turned 
back"  (2  Sana,  i,  22).  It  was  always  about  him  (1 
.  xviii,  4 ;  xx^  35).  It  is  through  his  relation  with 
id  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to  us,  probably  as  re- 
1  by  his  descendants  at  David's  court.  But  there  is 
ickgroiiiid,  not  so  deariy  given,  of  his  relation  with 
father.  From  the  time  that  he  first  appears  he  is 
Ps  constAnt  companion.  He  was  always  present  at 
father's  meals.  As  Abner  and  David  seem  to  have 
ipied  the  pljMXs  afterwards  called  the  captaincies  of 
e  host"  and  **  of  the  guard,"  so  he  seems  to  have  been 
Hoshai  afterwards)  **the  friend"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx, 

2  Sam.  XV,  87).  The  whole  story  implies,  without 
•ressing,  the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  son. 
athan  can  only  go  on  his  dangerous  expedition  (1 
0.  xiv,  1)  by  concealing  it  from  SauL  Saul's  vow  is 
firmed,  and  its  tragic  effect  deepened,  by  his  feeling 
his  son,  **  though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son"  (ibid,  xiv, 
.  **  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done"  (ibid,  xiv,  43). 
latban  cannot  bear  to  believe  his  lather's  enmity  to 
vid :  *'  My  father  will  do  nothing,  great  or  small,  but 
It  he  will  show  it  to  me :  and  why  should  my  father 
le  this  thing  from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  Sam.  xx,  2). 

him,  if  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  was 
lenaUe  —  ^Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jona- 
in"  (1  Sam.  xix,  6).  Their  mutual  affection  was  in- 
ed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul's  insanity.  Twice 
e  father  would  have  sacrificed  the  son :  once  in  ocn- 
i^uence  of  his  vow  (1  Sam.  xiv) ;  the  second  time,  more 
Itberately,  on  the  discovery  of  David's  flight;  and  on 
is  last  occasion,  a  momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some 
irkcr  history.  Were  the  phrases  "  son  of  a  perverse  re- 
dlious  woman" — **  shame  on  thy  mother's  nakedness" 
1  Sam.xx,dO,  31),  mere  frantic  invectives?  or  was  there 
Hneihing  in  the  story  of  Ahinoam  or  Rizpah  which  we 

0  not  know ?     ''In  fierce  anger"  Jonathan  led  the  roy- 

1  presence  (ib.  34).  But  he  cast  his  lot  Mrith  his  father's 
ecline,  not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  ''  in  death  they 
Tcre  not  divided"  (2  Sam.  i,  23 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  16). 

1.  The  first  main  part  of  his  career  is  connected  with 
he  war  with  the  Philistines,  commonly  called,  from  its 
ocality, « the  war  of  Michmash"  (1  Sam.  xiii,  21,  Sept), 
ts  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponneslan  War  were  called, 
or  a  dmilar  reason, "  the  war  of  Decdea."    In  the  pre- 
rioQs  war  with  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi,  4-15)  there  is 
M  mention  of  him ;  and  his  abrupt  appearance,  without 
ixplanation,  in  xiii,  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that  some  part 
Jf  the  narradve  has  been  lost.   B.C.  1073.   He  is  aheady 
>f  great  importance  in  the  state.     Of  the  3000  men  of 
whom  SauTs  standing  army  was  formed  (xiii,  2;  xxiv, 
2;  xxvi,  1, 2),  1000  wets  ander  the  command  of  Jona- 
than at  Gibeah.     The  Philistines  were  still  in  the  gen- 
ntl  command  of  the  country ;  an  officer  was  stationed 
^  Geba,  either  the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  dose 
to  it*    In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when  Tell 
^^  against  Gessler,  or  as  in  sacred  histoiy  Moses  rose 
*S^oai  the  Egyptian,  Jonathan  slew  this  officer  (Auth. 
Vers. «  garrison,"  Sept,  rbv  Naai'/S,  1  Sam.  xiii,  8, 4.    See 
Kvald,  ii,  476),  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt    Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole  pop- 
olstion  rose.    But  it  was  a  premature  attempt.    The 
^^^i^iatines  poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the  tyranny  be- 
*«"»«  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.    See  Saul.    Saul 
sod  Jonathan  (with  their  immediate  attendants)  alone 
^  arms,  amidst  the  general  weakness  and  disarming 
of  the  people  (1  SaoL  xiii,  22).    They  were  encamped 
gibeah,  with  a  small  body  of  600  men,  and  as  they 
"^cd  down  from  that  height  on  the  misfortunes  of 
"^  country,  and  of  their  native  tribe  especially,  they 
wtjt  akwd  (SepL  tK\aiov,  1  Sam.  xiii,  16). 

■ttMn  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former  act 
"•d  boen  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was  the  first 
^^ver  his  people.  On  the  former  occasion  Saul  had 
h«u  equally  with  himself  involved  in  the  responsibility 
«i  tile  deed.  Saul  **  blew  the  trumpet ;"  Saul  had  «  smit- 
««  the  officer  of  the  Philistines"  (xiii,  3, 4).  But  now 
^  would  seem  that  Jonathan  was  resolved  to  undertake 


the  whole  risk  himself  **The  day,"  the  day  fixed  by 
him  (Sept.  yivcrcu  i)  t//<ipa,  1  Sam.  xiv,  l),approa^ied; 
and  without  oonununicating  his  project  to  any  one,  ex- 
cept the  young  man,  whom,  like  all  the  chiefs  of  that 
age,  he  retained  as  his  armor-bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from 
Gibeah  to  attack  the  garrison  of  the  Philiotines  station- 
ed *on  the  other  side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash 
(xiv,  1).  His  words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exact- 
ly the  ancient  and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Israditish  wa^ 
rior:  "Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of 
these  uncircumcised ;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will  work 
for  us;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehovah  to  save  by 
many  or  by  few."  The  answer  is  no  less  characteristic 
of  the  dose  friendship  of  the  two  young  men,  already 
like  that  which  afterwards  sprang  up  between  Jonar' 
than  and  David.  <<  Do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart;  .... 
behold,  /  am  with  thee ;  as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (Sept., 
1  Sam.  xiv,  7)."  After  the  manned  of  the  time  (and 
the  more,  probably,  from  having  taken  no  ooonsel  of  the 
high-priest  or  any  prophet  before  his  departure),  Jon^ 
than  proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their  course  from 
the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the  garrison,  on  seeing 
them,  gave  intimations  of  descending  upon  them,  they 
would  remain  in  the  valley ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
raised  a  challenge  to  advance,  they  were  to  accept  it. 
The  latter  tamed  out  to  be  the  case.  The  first  appear^ 
ance  of  the  two  warriors  from  behind  the  rocks  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines  as  a  furtive  apparition  of  **  the 
Hebrews  coming  forth  out  of  the  holes  where  they  had 
hid  themselves;"  and  they  were  welcomed  with  a  scof- 
fing invitation  (such  as  the  Jeburites  afterwards  offered 
to  David), "  Come  up,  and  we  will  show  you  a  thing" 
^xiv,  4-12).  Jonathan  immediately  took  them  at  their 
word.  Strong  and  active  as  he  was,  **  strong  as  a  lion, 
and  swift  as  an  eagle"  (2  Sam.  i,  28),  he  was  fully  equal 
to  the  adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and  feet  up 
the  face  of  the  difil  When  he  came  directly  in  view 
of  them,  with  his  armor-bearer  behind  him,  Uiey  both, 
after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chron.  xii,  2),  dis- 
charged a  flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and  pebbles  from  their 
bows,  cross-bows,  and  slings,  with  such  eflect  that  twen- 
ty men  fell  at  the  first  onset.  A  panic  seized  the  garri- 
son, thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the  sur- 
rounding hordes  of  marauders ;  an  earthquake  combined 
with  the  terror  of  the  moment ;  the  confusion  increased ; 
the  Israelites^who  had  b^en  taken  sUves  by  the  Philis- 
tines during  the  last  three  days  (Sept.)  rose  in  mutiny ; 
the  Israelites  who  lay  hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and 
deep  holes  in  which  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood 
abound,  sprang  out  of  their  subterranean  dwellings. 
Saul  and  his  little  band  had  watched  in  astonishment 
the  wild  retreat  from  the  heights  of  Gibeah ;  he  now 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the 
fugitives,  over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and  down 
the  pass  of  Beth-horon  to  Ajalon  (xiv,  16-81).  See 
GiBEAiL  The  father  and  son  had  not  met  on  that  day : 
Saul  only  conjectured  his  son's  absence  from  not  finding 
him  when  he  numbered  the  people.  Jonathan  had  not 
heard  of  the  rash  curse  (xiv,  24)  which  Saul  invoked  on 
any  one  who  ate  before  the  evening.  In  the  dizziness 
and  darkness  (Hebrew,  1  Sam.  xiv,  27)  that  came  on 
after  his  desperate  exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  which 
apparently  had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief 
weapon,  and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the  ground 
as  they  passed  through  the  forest  The  pursuers  in 
general  were  restrained  even  from  this  slight  indulr 
gence  by  fear  of  the  royal  curse;  but  the  moment  that 
the  day,  with  its  enforced  fast,  was  over,  they  flew,  like 
Muslims  at  sunset  during  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  on  the 
captured  cattle,  and  devoured  them,  even  to  the  brutal 
neglect  of  the  law  which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of 
the  fresh  carcasses  with  the  blood.  This  violation  of 
the  law  Saul  endeavored  to  prevent  and  to  expiate  by 
erecting  a  large  stone,  which  served  boUi  as  a  rude  ta- 
ble and  as  an  altar ;  the  first  altar  that  was  raised  under 
the  monarchy.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  after  this 
1  wild  revel  was  over,  that  he  proposed  that  the  pursuit 
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should  be  continued  till  dawn ;  and  then,  when  the  si- 
lence of  the  oracle  of  the  high-priest  indicated  that 
something  l^ad  occurred  to  mtercept  the  divine  favor, 
the  lot  was  tried,  and  Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit. 
Jephthah's  dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated ; 
but  the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that 
great  day,  and  Jonathan  was  saved  (xiv,  24-46). 

2.  But  the  chief  interest  of  Jonathan's  career  is  de- 
rived from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  victory  over  the 
champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  hb  death.  It  is 
the  first  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friendship,  such 
as  was  common  afterwards  in  Greece,  and  has  been  since 
in  Christendom ;  and  is  remarkable  both  as  giving  its 
sanction  to  these,  and  as  filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own, 
which  has  been  imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modem 
works  of  fiction.  **  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with 
the  soul  of  David,  'and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul'' — "Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the 
love  of  women"  (1  Sam.  xviii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  i,  26).  Each 
found  in  each  the  affection  that  he  found  not  in  his  own 
family;  no  jealousy  of  rivalry  between  the  two,  as 
claimants  for  the  same  throne,  ever  interposed :  **  Thou 
Shalt  be  king  in  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee" 
(1  Sam.  xxiii,  17).  The  friendship  was  confirmed,  after 
the  manner  of  the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  re- 
peated. The  first  was  immediately  on  their  first  ac- 
quaintance. Jonathan  gave  David  as  a  pledge  his  royal 
mantle,  his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow  (xviii, 
4).  His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action  by  the  in- 
sane rage  of  his  father  against  David.  He  interceded 
for  his  Ufe,  at  first  with  success  (1  Sam.  xix,  1-7).  Then 
the  madness  returned,  and  David  fled.  It  was  in  a  sag 
cret  interview  during  this  fligt^lby  the  stone  of  £z^ 
that  the  second  covenant  was  made  between  the  two 
friends,  of  a  still  more  binding  kind,  extending  to  their 
mutual  posterity — Jonathan  laj-ing  such  emphasis  on 
•this  portion  of  the  compact  as  almost  to  suggest  the  be- 
lief of  a  slight  misgiving  on  his  part  of  David's  future 
conduct  in  this  respect  It  is  this  interview  which 
brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the  liveliest  col- 
oi| — his  little  artifices — his  love  for  both  his  father  and 
his  friend — his  bitter  disappointment  at  his  father's  un- 
manageable fury — his  familiar  sport  of  archery.  With 
passionate  embraces  and  tears  the  two  friends  parted, 
B.C.  cir.  1062,  to  meet  only  once  mor^(l  Sam.  xx). 
That  one  more  meeting  was  far  away  in  the  forest  of 
Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit  of  David.  Jonathan's  alarm 
for  his  friend's  life  is  now  changed  into  a  confidence  that 
he  will  escape:  *'He  strengthened  his  hand  in  God." 
Finally,  and  for  the  third  time,  they  renewed  the  cove- 
nant, and  then  parted  forever  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  16-18).  B. 
C.  cir.  1061. 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the  battle 
of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers 
and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared  their  fate  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  2,  8).  B.C.  1053.  Hb  remains  were  buried  first 
at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  13),  but  afterwards  removed  with 
those  of  hb  father  to  Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
12).  The  news  of  hb  death  occasioned  the  celebrated 
elegy  of  David,  in  which,  as  the  friend,  he  naturally  oc- 
cupies the  chief  place  (2  Sam.  i,  22, 23, 25, 26),  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of  the  archers 
of  Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  great  archer, 
Jonathan:  '*He  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
the  use  of  the  bow"  (2  Sam.  i,  17, 18). 

Jonathan  left  one  son,  aged  five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  hb  death  (2  Sam.  iv,  4),  to  whom  he  had  probably 
given  hb  original  name  of  Merib-baal,  afterwards 
changed  for  Mephibosheth  (comp.  1  Chron.  viii,  34 ;  ix, 
40).  See  Mephibosheth.  Through  him  the  line  of 
descendants  was  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra  (1 
Chron.  ix,  40),  and  even  then  their  great  ancestor's 
archery  was  practiced  among  them. — Smith.  See  Da- 
vn>. 

See  Niemeyer,  Charakter,  iv,  413 ;  Herder,  Geist,  der 
Hebr,  Poesie,  ii,  287 ;  Koster,  in  the  Stud,  «.  Krit,  1832, 


ii,  366 ;  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesdu  ii,  580;  Parean,  Elegk  hi- 
vidiSf  etc  (Groning.  1829) ;  Simon,  De  amicitia  iMmh 
<rf  Jon.  (Hildburgh.  1789). 

4.  Son  of  Shage,  a  relative  of  Ahiam,  boUi  tam^ 
David's  famous  warriors  and  descendants  of  J»bafl[ 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  32;  1  ChniLxi 
34).    RC.  1046.     See  Hararitb. 

5.  Son  of  the  high-priest  Abiatbar,  and  one  of  tk 
adherents  to  David's  cause  during  the  lebeOioi  of  Ab- 
salom (2  Sam.  XV,  27,  36).  He  remained  atEiHo^ 
under  pretence  of  procuring  water,  and  rqwrted  Ut  ik 
master  the  proceedings  in  the  camp  of  the  ionnigauf^ 

dr.  1023.  At  a  later  date  hb  constancy  waa  maaksui 
on  a  similar  occasion  by  announcing  to  the  amhitra 
Adonijah  the  forestalment  of  hb  meisoics  by  the  &)> 
cession  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  42,  43).  RC  cu.  iOlk 
**  On  both  occasions  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  ippan 
as  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger.  He  is  the  ikii^ 
scendant  of  Eli  of  whom  we  hear  anything^  (Smk^; 
See  David. 

6.  Son  of  Shammah  (Shimeah  or  Shimea),  and  Di- 
vid's  nephew,  as  well  as  one  of  hb  chief  wanion^i  po- 
sition which  he  earned  by  slaying  a  gigantic  rdtfh! 
of  Goliath  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  7;  Josepfea 
'Iwv<i&i7C,^n'.>'ii,12,2>  B.C.1018.  Hewa»il»niii 
secretary  of  the  royal  cabinet  (I  Chron.  xxYii,32,«im 
*li^  is  mbtaken  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the  nsoal  seas 
of  «  uncle'O.  B.C.  1014.  "  Jerome  {Qaast.  EAr.  oe  I 
Sam.  xvii,  12)  conjectures  that  thb  was  Xathin  tk 
prophet,  thus  makhig  up  the  eighth  son,  not  iudH  i& 
1  Chron.  ii,  13-15.     But  thb  b  not  probabfe"  (Sc* 

7.  Son  of  Uzziah,  and  steward  of  the  agrkataa^ 
revenue  of  David  (I  Chron.  xx^-ii,  25;  HctLindA.^ 

"jEHONATHAJi"). 

8.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehosbaphat  to  aid  is 
teaching  the  Law  to  the  people  (1  Chron.  t\%  ^\  B*^ 
and  A.  V. "  Jehonathas"). 

9.  A  scribe  whose  house  was  converted  into  a  pn^ 
in  which  Jeremiah  was  doscly  confined  {ifi.  3unrii,  U 
20 ;  xxxviii,  26).     B.C.  689. 

10.  Brother  of  Johanan,  the  son  of  Kaieah,  and  a*- 
sociatcd  with  him  in  hb  intercourse  with  Gedalat  i^ 
Babylonian  governor  of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xl,  8).  B.C.  X. 

11.  Son  of  Shemaiah  and  priest  contemponi}'  '^ 
Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  18 ;  Heb.  and  A.T. "  jEHOSAm«''L 

12.  Son  of  Melicu  and  priest  contemporaiy  witliJ«- 
akim  (Neh.  xii,  14).     B.C.  between  536  and  439. 

13.  Father  of  Ebcdi,  which  hitter  was  an  taadite  d 
the  "sons"  of  Adin  that  returned  from  Babrk*  wiifc 
Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  6)  at  the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  vsBkfS 
which  b  increased  to  250  in  1  Esdr.  viii,  32,  where  J* 
athan  b  written  Iwva^ac*    B.C.  ante  459. 

14.  Son  of  Asahd,  a  chief  laaelite  aswdattd  witi 
Jahaziah  in  separating  the  returned  exilea  fraa  tkir 
Gentile  wives  (Ezra  viii,  15).    B.C  459. 

15.  Son  of  Joiadaand  father  of  Jaddaa,JeTOhh^ 
priests  (Neh.  xii,  11) ;  elsewhere  calkd  Johasas  ^ 
xii,  22),  and  apparently  John  by  Joeephus,  who  nb» 
his  assassination  of  his  own  brother  Jeaie  in  the  T«» 
pie  {Ant.  xi,  7, 1  and  2).  Jonathan,  or  John,  ww  ^\ 
priest  for  thirty-two  years,  according  to  Eusebiw  Hfc 
the  Alexandr.  Chron.  (Selden,  De  Sweets,  w P»hf.<^ 
vi,  vii).    See  High-priest. 

16.  Son  of  ShemaUh,  of  the  iamily  of  A«pk  tf^ 
father  of  Zechariah,  which  last  was  one  of  the  p«* 
appointed  to  flourish  the  trumpets  as  the  p««os»^^ 
moved  around  the  rebuilt  waUs  of  Jeniaakm  (KA  » 
35).     RC.  ante  446. 

17.  A  son  of  Mattathias,  and  leader  of  the  ie*^ 
their  war  of  independence  after  the  death  of  hi»  to^ 
Judas  MaccabaBus,  B.C.  161  (1  Mace,  ix,  19  fiq.X-S«>» 
See  Maccabees.  - 

18.  A  son  of  Absalom  (1  Mace  xiii,  11),  K«t^ 
mon  with  a  force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  ^'•' 1*2 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (I  Blacc  xii,88),thoa^I«* 
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b]y  held  onlj  by  a  weak  garrison.  Jonathan  expelled 
le  inhabitants  (roig  ovrag  iv  avry ;  comp.  Joeephus, 
\nL  xiil,  6, 8)  and  secured  the  city.  Jonathan  was  prob- 
bly  a  brother  of  Mattathias  (2)  (1  Mace,  xi,  70).— 
mith. 

19.  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a  solemn 
raver  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Nehe- 
lith  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  fire  (3  Mace,  i,  28 
]. ;  compare  Ewald,  Geick,  d.  V,  Isr,  iv,  194  sq.).  The 
■native  is  interesting,  as  it  presients  a  singular  exam- 
le  of  the  combination  of  public  prayer  with  sacrifice 
Ctrimm,  ad  2  3faoc.  L  c.).— -Smith. 

20.  A  Saddncee  at  whose  instigation  Hyrcanus  (q. 
.)  abandoned  the  Pharisees  for  their  mild  sentence 
gainst  his  maligner  Eleazar  (Josephus,  i4n^  xiii,  10, 6). 

21.  Son  of  Ananus,  appointed  Jewish  high-priest,  A. 
).  36,by  Vitellius  in  place  of  Joseph  Caiaphas  (A  nt,  xviii, 
,  2),  and  deposed  afler  two  years,  when  his  brother  The- 
philus  succeeded  him  (t6. 5, 2).  He  was  reappointed  by 
^ppa  A.D.  43,  but  this  time  he  declined  that  honor 
Q  favor  of  his  brother  Matthias  (Josephus,  Ant,  xix,  6, 
);  he  was  sent  by  Cumanus  to  Claudius  in  a  quarrel 
nth  the  Samaritans,  but  appears  to  have  been  released 
)y  the  emperor  (^WoTf  ii,  12,  6  and  7) ;  he  was  at  last 
Durdered  by  the  Sicarii  {Wary  ii,  13,3).  He  was  per- 
haps the  high-priest  whom  Felix  caused  to  be  assassi- 
lated  for  hb  reproofs  of  his  bad  government  (Josephus, 
inL  XX,  8,  6).  (See  Frankel,  M(mats»chrijf\y  i,  589; 
Sratz,  CmcA.  der  Juden,  iii,  263,  287,  867.)     See  Hioii- 

PRI£ST. 

22.  A  common  weaver,  leader  of  the  Sicarii  in  Cy- 
pHie,  captured  and  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  after 
rarious  adventures  (Josephus,  War^  vii,  11, 12). 

23.  A  Jew  who  challenged  the  Romans  to  single 
eombat  during  the  last  siege,  and,  after  slaying  one 
combatant,  Pudens,  was  at  length  killed  by  Priscus  (Jo- 
Bcphus,  War,  vi,  2, 10). 

Jonathan  ben-Anan.    See  Jonathan,  21. 

Jonathan  ben-Usziel,  the  celebrated  translator 
of  the  Hebrew  prophetical  writings  into  Chaldee,  a  disci- 
ple of  Uillel  I,  one  of  the  first  of  those  thirty  disciples  of 
Hillel  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Talmud, "  were  worthy 
to  possess  the  power  of  stopping  the  sun  like  Joshua," 
floorished  about  RC.  30.  His  expositions  were  especially 
on  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  a  fanciful  reason  for 
which  is  given  in  the  Talmud :  "  When  the  illuminating 
sun  arose  upon  the  dark  passages  of  the  prophets,  through 
this  translation,  the  length  and  breadth  of  Palestine 
*we  agitated,  and  everywhere  the  voice  of  God  (HS 
^^•P)  or  the  voice  of  the  people  (vox  populi  vox  dei) 
was  heard  askiiig,  *  Who  has  disclosed  these  mysteries 
to  the  sons  of  men  V    With  great  humility  and  becom- 
ing modesty  Jonathan  b.-U zziel  answered,  *  I  have  dis- 
doaed  the  mysteries;  but  thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  that  1 
^ve  not  done  it  to  get  glory  for  myself,  or  for  the  house 
^  ray  father,  but  for  thy  glory's  sake,  that  discussion 
naight  not  increase  in  Israel'"  {MegiUa^  8,  a).     From 
^ese  notices  in  the  Talmud,  it  is  manifest  that  Jona- 
thaii  was  jgly  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the  prophets ; 
for  it  is  flbctly  declared  in  the  last  quoted  passage 
that  when  Jonathan  wished  also  to  translate  the  Ha- 
pographa  (D'^aira^,  the   same  voice  from  heaven 
P*!p  ra)  emphatically  forbade  it  (T'"''!),  because  of 
the  great  Messianic  mysteries  contained  therein  (n*^X1 
^^^  7P  ?T«a),  especially  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
{Boinp.  Raahi  in  loco).    But  tradition  has  also  ascribed 
»  him  the  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  known  under 


^  name  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Targum  of  the 
weMeginoth.  •     .  . 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  paraphrases 
^  be  treated  in  full  in  the  article  Taroum  (q.  v.). 
J®  hate  room  here  only  for  a  few  points  in  the  discus- 
pn»  and  will  mainly  speak  of  the  work  which  is  gen- 
F^y  fiatcned  upon  him.    Firstly,  then,  as  to  this  Pai^ 


aphrase  on  the  Prophets  (D*^5l!JX^  O^ftf^aD  DI^^^H 
D'^31"in2(1),  which  embraces  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  its  importance  is  not  only  great  because  it  con* 
tains  expositions  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
but  mainly  so  because,  dating,  as  it  does,  from  a  period 
when  the  Hebrew  language  gave  place  to  the  Aramaic 
dialect,  and  when  ancient  Jewish  traditions  and  scrip- 
tural expositions  wero  introduced  in  the  paraphrases 
read  during  the  divine  services  of  the  Jewish  people,  it 
contains  very  many  ancient  readings,  which  go  far  to 
explain  many  an  obscure  passage  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  and  thus  prevent  false  criticism  and  loose 
conjecture.  A  list  of  these  various  readings  has  been 
collected  in  the  Hebrew  annual  entitled  VlbflM  (Lem- 
burg,  1852),  i,  109  sq.  The  paraphrase  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1494,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  Onkelos  on 
the  Pentateuch  (Venice).  It  is  found  in  all  the  Rab- 
binic Bibles ;  also  in  Walton's  BibUa  Polygl  (ii,  iii,  and 
iv),  and  in  Buxtorf's  BMia  Hebrhia  (BttOe,  1720,  ii-iv), 
etc.,  with  a  Latin  translation. 

As  to  the  other  reputed  writings  of  Jonathan,  we  have 
(a)  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Pentateuch  Ci^^^'^  015i*in 
n^irn  b?);  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  com* 
pleted  version  of  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Pale»- 
tine  Targum  (^^^btJ'l'n*^  Oiann),  which  of  itself  is  in 

reality  only  desultory  glosses  on  Onkelos's  paraphra/se. 
Thb  completed  version  was  at  first  called  Targiun  Jeru- 
salem, after  the  fragment  on  which  it  was  based,  but  af- 
terwards it  obtained  the  name  of  Targum  Jonathan,  by 
erroneously  resolving  the  abbreviation  *•  H  =  diaiH 
■^abiril''  into  -|r3*irTi  O'^a'nn.  The  additions  to  the 
work  were  probably  not  made  prior  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  work  was  first  published  in  Venice  1590-91, 
with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  paraphrase 
of  Onkelos,  the  fragments  of  the  Jerusalem  glosses,  the 
commentaries  of  Kashi  and  Jacob  ben-Asher,  then  in 
Basle  (1G07),  Hanau  (1614),  Amsterdam  (1640),  Prague 
(1646),  etc,  and  has  lately  been  printed,  with  a  com- 
mentary, in  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with 
the  Rabbinic  commentaries  (Vienna,  185d).  Explanar 
tions  of  it  wero  also  written  by  David  b.-Jacob  (Prague, 
1609),  Feiwel  b.-David  Sechag'a  (Hanau,  1614),  Morde- 
cai  Kremsier  (Amsterdam,  1671);  and  it  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Chevallier,  in  Walton's  PolygloL  An 
English  translation  was  published  by  the  late  learned 
Wesleyan  preacher,  J.  W.  Etheridge  (Lond.  1862, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  but  the  masterly  treatises  on  this  Pseudo-Jona- 
than are  by  Seligsohn  and  Traub,  and  by  Frankel,  Zeit' 
schr.  f,  d,  reliff,  Int,  d.  Judenih,  (1846),  p.  100  sq.  (comp. 
Seligsohn  anctfraub,  in  FrankeVs  Monatsachrifty  Lpz. 
1856,  vi,  96-114;  138-149;  Etheridge, /nfroA  to  Jewish 
Lit,  p.  195;  Wiener,  J9c  Jonathanis  in  Pent,  paraphrasi 
Chaldaica ;  Petermann,  De  duabus  Pent,  paraphrasibus 
Chaida%cis):—{b)  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Five  MegUiolh. 
Some  early  critics  have  attributed  this  work  to  Mar  Jo- 
sef, of  Sora  (died  332),  but  of  late  it  is  assigned  to  a 
later  period  even  than  the  paraphrase  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  considered  simply  a  compilation  from  an- 
cient materials  made  by  several  individuals.  This  ver- 
sion is  generally  published,  together  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  Jewish  editiona  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is 
contained  in  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles.  A  rhymed  ver^ 
sion  of  the  whole  of  this  paraphrase  was  published  by 
Jacob  ben-Samuel,  also  called  Koppelmann  ben-Bonem 
(about  1584).  A  Latin  version  of  it  is  given  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  Gill  has  given  an  English  translation 
of  the  entire  paraphrase  on  the  Song  of  Songs  {Com- 
ment, on  the  Song,  1728) ;  and  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  lately 
translated  the  first  chapter  of  the  paraphrase  of  the  Song 
{Comment,  on  the  Song,  p.  29  sq.),  and  the  whole  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  {Comment,  on  Ecdes.  p.  503  sq.).  Hebrew  com- 
mentaries on  this  paraphrase  have  been  written  by  Mor^ 
decai  Lorca  (Cracow,  1580)  and  Chajim  Feiwel  (Berlin, 
1705).     See  also  Bartolocci,  Biblioth,  Magna  Babbinica, 
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ui,  788  sq. ;  Wolf,  BiUioth,  H^rata,  ii,  1159  aq. ;  Zunz, 
Die  GotUtdiaUL  Vortrage  <L  Juden,  p.  62  sq. ;  Geiger, 
Urtckr\fi  u.  U^tersetzungeH  cL  Bibd;  Jost,  Gesckichte  d, 
Juden,  iy  269 ;  FUrat,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii,  105/ 107 ; 
Kitto,  Cyclcp,  Biblical  Lit,  ii,  s.  v,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jon^athas  (Itav&^av  v.  r.  'la^dv ;  Yalg.  Jonathus 
y.  r.  Naihan)j  the  Latin  fonn  of  the  common  name  Jon- 
athan, which  is  preserved  in  the  A.y.  at  Tob.  v,  13. 

Jo'nath-eaem-reolio'klm(D'iph'i  obK  nr>, 

yonaih'  e'km  rechoJdmfy  dove  q/*the  dumbnesiXjftXit  dis- 
tixncesy  L  e.  the  silent  dove  in  distant  plac^  or  among 
strangen;  Septuag.  inrip  rov  \aov  roH  dirb  Tutv  ayiwv 
fM/Mcpv/i/MvoVtVuIg.  pro  populo  qui  a  Sanctis  Umge 
factaa  est),  an  oiigmatical  title  of  Psa.  Ivi,  varioosly  in- 
terpreted, but  probably  descriptive  of  David's  solitary 
feelings  while  absent  from  the  worship  of  the  Temple 
among  the  Philistines;  comp.  Psa.  xxxviii,  13;  Ixv,  5; 
Ixxiv,  19.  (See  Alezander,  Comment,  ad  loc.)  The  ex- 
presston  ^'npon"  (p^\  preceding  this  phrase,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  name  or  opening  danse  of 
some  well-known  air  to  which  the  ode  was  set,  a  sup- 
position not  inconsistent  with  the  above  appropriation. 
Its  original  application  would  in  that  case  be  unknown, 
like  that  of  similar  superscriptions  of  other  Psalms. 
*'  Rashi  considers  that  David  employed  the  phrase  to 
describe  his  own  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled  from 
the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  Uving  with  Achish,  and  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the  countrymen  of 
Goliath :  thus  was  he  amongst  the  Philistines  as  a  mute 

(H'^sbK)  dove.  Kimchi  supplies  the  following  com- 
mentary :  *The  Philistines  sought  to  seize  and -slay  Da- 
vid (1  Sam.  xxix,  4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  lost  his  reason,  called  himself  JoncUh, 
even  as  a  dove  driven  from  her  cote.*  Knapp*s  explana- 
tion 'on  the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers*— assigning  to 
Elem  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Exod.  xv,  15 — 
is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  is 
wiurthy  of  consideration.  De  Wette  translates '  dove  of 
the  distant  terebinths,*  or  'of  the  dove  of  dumbness 
(Stummheit)  among  the  strangers*  or  *  in  distant  places.* 
According  to, the  Septuagint,  the  phrase  means  'on  the 
people  far  removed  ftom  the  holy  places*  (probably 
0bfi<  =  0^!lK,the  Temple-hall;  see  Orient.  Lileratur- 
liatL  p.  579,  year  1841),  a  rendering  which  very  nearly 
accords  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase:  'On  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  compared  with  a  mute  dove  while  ex- 
iled from  their  cities,  but  who  come  back  again  and  of- 
fer praise  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.*  Aben-Ezra 
r^ards  Jonath-eUmr-rechokim  as  merely  indicating  the 
modulation  or  the  rhythm  of  the  psalm.  In  the  notes 
to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalm&  Jonath-elem- 
rechokim  is  mentioned  as  a  musical  iKument  which 
produced  dull,  mournful  sounds.  '  Some  take  it  for  a 
pipe  called  in  Greek  'ikvfiO£f  roi'^,from  '}1'^,  Greek,  which. 
would  make  the  inscription  read  "  the  long  Grecian 
pipe,"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  admissiUe'  (Pr^- 
aoej  p.  26)**  (Smith).    See  Psalms. 

Jonconrt,  Petkr  db,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Clermont  towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  A  few  years  before  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  he  removed  to  Holland,  and  became 
pastor  of  Middelburg  in  1678,  and  of  La  Haye  in  1699. 
He  died  in  the  latter  city  in  1726.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  day«  He  wrote  JEtUre- 
tiena  sur  let  differenUs  Methodes  ePexpliquer  VEcriture  et 
deprecher  de  ceux  qu'on  appdie  Cocceiens  et  Voitien$y  etc. 
(Antist.  1707, 12mo) : — Nouveaux  erUretienSf  etc  (Amst 
1708, 12mo) ;  quite  a  controversy  resulted  from  this  w6rk, 
but  Joncourt  was  ordered  by  the  synod  of  Nimeguen  to 
denst  from  his  attacks,  and  to  retract,  which  he  did  in 
the  LeUre  aux  egliaes  Walloimes  des  Pays-Bos  (La  Haye, 
1708, 12mo)  i—Pensies  utiles  aux  CkrUiens  de  tous  les 
itats,  etc  (La  Haye,  1710, 8vo)  i—Lettres  sur  les  Jeux  de 
jffasard  et  sur  Vusage  de  se  faire  ciler  pour  kviUr  unit 
visits  incommode  (La  Haye,  1713, 12mo),  mostly  against 


La  Plaoette*8  Divers  Traitis  sur  des  matiiret  de 
(AmsL  1708, 12mo),  and  a  work  which  gsve  rise  to  i 
eral  pamphlets  on  this  question : — Lrttres  eritiqmu  m 
divers  sujets  inyaoriants  de  ti^criture  Senate  (AmsLl'li 
12mo) : — EntreOens  sur  tkat  present  de  la  ReUgiem  a 
France  (La  Haye,  1725, 12mo).  He  also  pabtisbed  a  r- 
vised  edition  of  Clement  Marot  and  Th.  de  Bexa's  tna- 
hition  of  the  Psalms  (Amsterd.  1716, 12mo).  See  J.  d 
Wakh,  BiUioth,  Theohgica  seleeta,  vol.  ii ;  Jommal  iu 
Savants,  June,  1714,  p.  579 ;  January,  1715,  p.  85 ;  Febrs- 
ary,  p.  123;  Qu^rard,  La  France  IMtiraire  ;  Haag,  L^ 
France  Protestante  /  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginerak,  ixn. 
90L     (J.N.  P.) 

Jones,  Benjamin  (1),  an  early  Methodist  £pbe»> 
pal  minister,  was  bom  in  South  CarolinA  about  1774: 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  1801  •,  was  stationed  at  €fa«k»- 
ton  in  1802 ;  and  died  suddoily  on  Bladen  Orcoit  ia 
1804.  He  was  a  man  of  much  seiioiuneas  and  Chm- 
tian  gentleness,  and  a  very  useful  preacher. — Corf,  Mm- 
utes,\,l2h,    (G.L.T.) 

Jones,  Benjamin  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  leia- 
ister,  was  bora  at-  Sandwich,  Mass.,  July  28, 1786 ;  onitai 
with  the  Church  in  1805;  entered  the  New  York  Caa- 
ference  in  1809 ;  was  made  presiding  elder  in  1^0:  «» 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1832  and  in  ISII; 
was  by  poor  health  superannuated  in  1846 ;  and  i&d  s 
lincohiville,  Me.,  July  18,  1850,  aged  64.  Mr.  JcDa 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  mflneooe. 
His  preaching  was  bold,  sastained,  axid  indepeodeat: 
dealing  in  truthful  logic  and  the  word  of  God  ratber 
than  fiiincy,  and  very  strong  in  argument.  His  eSsat 
were  often  eloquent  in  the  highest  degree.^ — Comf,  Mm. 
iv,  606;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Metkoditnn,  ehnp^  xIE 
(G.L.T.) 

Jones,  Charles  Colcook,  D.D.,  a  IVesbrterin 

divine,  was  bom  at  liberty  Hall,  Gra.,  Dec  30^  18M. 
While  yet  a  youth  he  entered  a  large  ommting-boost 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  but  when  converted,  in  hia  18th  res; 
he  decided  to  quit  mercantile  life  and  enter  the  rami- 
try.  He  prepued  for  college  at  Phillips  Academr.  tici 
entered  Andover  Seminary,  and  later  the  theoiopcri 
seminary  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed  in  1890  by  t^ 
New  Brunswif^  Presbytery  at  Allentown,  New  Jsikj, 
and  returned  to  Georgia  in  the  autumn,  and  shortly  at- 
terwards  became  missionary  to  the  n^roee  of  liberty 
County,  Ga.  He  soon  became  interested  in  the  colored 
race,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  fife  aonght  by 
extensive  correspondence,  by  his  annual  repoits  as  a 
missionary,  and  by  all  other  means  in  his  power,  to  s- 
gage  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  to  the  OMfil 
condition  of  this  class  of  our  popnlatknL  In  1835  W 
was  elected  professor  of  Church  history  and  poli^  a 
the  seminary  at  Columbia,  and  after  having  been  earn* 
estly  urged  to  accept  the  chair,  on  the  plea  that  he 
might  even  there  continue  to  woiic  for  the  coiofed  peo- 
ple, by  inciting  the  students  to  engage  with  him  ia  the 
work,  he  accepted  the  position  in  18d6L  Bat  he  1^ 
restless  in  his  new  place,  and  in  1838  letnmed  agva  t» 
his  former  work.  Li  1847  he  was  re-elected  to  the  pio- 
fessorship,  and  again  prevailed  upon  to  aooMt  the  |a«f- 
fered  honor ;  he  now  continued  in  the  tiffmrj  aoii 
its  close  in  1850.  At  the  same  time  he  filled  the  por- 
tion of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Missioos  for  the  Sobi& 
and  South-west.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Philadeiphia. 
to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Aseemblv's 
Board  of  Domestic  Mismons,  and  this  position  be  Sied 
until  Oct  1858,  when  failing  health  necessitated  his  re- 
turn to  Georgia.  During  the  Rebdlioo  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Southern  cause.  Bat  his  health  was  top 
feeble  to  permit  much  exerticm,  for  he  suffered  ftam.  csa- 
sumption.  He  died  March  16, 1863.  "  Dr.  Jones  fibii 
a  Uu^  place  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  Chnrci 
of  God.  As  a  man  there  was  decision  and  eneigy  «f 
character,  united  with  great  friendliness  of  heart,  che^- 
fulness  of  dii4x>8ition,  activity  of  mind,  and  ease  andfal- 
ish  of  nianners.    Few  equiUed  him  in  all  that  mtixs 
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op  the  ease  and  polish  of  the  Christian  gentleman.  As 
a  preacher  there  was  mach  that  was  attractive  in  his 
appearance  and  manner.  A  delightful  simplicity,  ease, 
and  unction  pervaded  his  happiest  efforts.*^  Dr.  Jones 
published  a  Catechism  of  Scripture  Dodr.  and  Practice : 
—Catechism  on  the  Creed: — Ilist,  Catechism  of  the  0,  and 
N.  T. ;  besides  several  pamphlets  on  the  Religious  Instr. 
of  the  Negro,  His  Catechism  of  Script,  Doctrine  and 
Practice  was  extensively  used,  and  was  found  so  ser- 
viceable to  missionaries  generally  that  it  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  was  made  a  manual  for  the 
instruction  of  the  heathen.  He  also  began  a  History  of 
the  Church  o/*(f  0(2,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete  (it 
was  published  by  Scribner).  See  Wilson,  Preisb,  Hist, 
Almanacy  1867,  p.  488.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jones,  Comelitis,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  May  2fiy  1800 ;  was  con- 
verted in  Gej^uga  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  1821 ;  entered  the  Pitts- 
1)uig  Conference  in  1827 ;  and  died  at  Alleghany  town, 
Aug.  27, 1835.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  an  able  min- 
ister, and  a  successful  evangelist. — Conference  Minutes, 
11,483. 

Jones,  David  (1),  a  Bapdst  minister,  was  bom  in 
White  Clay  Creek  Hundred,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del,  May 
12, 1786.  In  1758  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after 
determined  to  improve  his  education,  which  had  been 
somewhat  neglected.  He  entered  Hopewell  School,  and 
remained  there  three  jrears,  eagerly  porsoing  the  stody 
of  the  classic  languages.  In  1761  he  became  a  licen- 
tiate, and  was  regularly  ordained  pastor  in  1767  to  the 
chorch  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey.  In 
1772  be  removed  to  enter  upon  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  in  Ohio.  But  he  failed  so  utterly 
in  these  efforts  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  he  re- 
tained again  to  his  former  charge.  In  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  served  as  chaplain,  and  only  resumed  the 
regular  work  of  the  ministry  at  the  dose  of  the  war. 
In  1786  he  became  pastor  at  Southampton,  Pa.  In  1794 
he  again  entered  the  army,  this  time  at  the  special  re- 
qnest  of  general  Wajme.  He  also  served  as  chaplain 
during  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Feb.  5, 1820.   SeeSpraguej^lfrnd!*  i4m.Pti/;>»r,vi,85  sq. 

Jones,  David  (2),  another  Baptist  minister,  was 
boro  in  the  north  of  Wales  in  April,  1785.  He  united 
with  the  Independent  Church  when  about  fifteen  years 
old.  Shortly  after  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and 
lived  in  Ohio.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  among  the 
Baptists,  who  were  thickly  settled  in  that  immediate 
vicini^,  he  joined  their  Church,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  Beaver  Creek  Bap- 
tist Church,  teaching  at  the  same  time.  From  1810  to 
1813  he  had  no  settled  charge,  and  he  travelled  through 
several  of  the  middle  and  border  states,  preaching  from 
place  to  place.  In  1818  he  went  to  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, as  pastor,  from  which,  in  1821,  he  was  called  to 
assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  "  Low- 
er Dublin,"  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  preached 
occasionidly  before  his  departure  for  Newark,  With 
this  people  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
April  9, 1833.  He  was  (in  part)  the  author  of  a  tract 
on  Baptism,  entitled  Letters  of  David  and  John,  and 
wrote  also  the  tract  Salvation  by  Grace,  published  by 
the  Baptist  General  Tract  Society.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nabAm,  Pulpit,  vi,  518  sq. 

Jones,  Greenbnry  R.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  BrownsvUle,  Pa.,  April  7,  1784 ; 
was  converted  in  August,  1803 ;  entered  the  itinerancy 
at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1818 ;  was  presiding  el(ler  on 
Scioto  Di^ct  in  1821 ;  Miami  District  in  1827;  Port- 
land District  in  1832 ;  but  superannuated  in  that  year, 
and  so  remained  until  1839 ;  and  died  at  Marietta  Con- 
ference Sept.  20, 1844.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  zealous  and 
capable  minister,  of  fine  tact  and  sotmd  judgment.  He 
was  several  times  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  nine 
years  presiding  elder,  and  twice  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference.    He  was  faithful  in  all  things,  and  much 


beloved.~i/tnt<^  of  Conferences,  iii,  661 ;  Sprague,  Aik' 
nals  A  m.  Pulpit,  Wi,  587.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Jones,  Griffith,  a  Welsh  divine,  generally  known 
as  the  Welsh  Apostle,  was  bom  at  KiLreddis,  Caermar- 
thenshire,  in  1684.  His  parents,  who  were  eminently 
pious,  took  great  pains  to  imbue  the  mind  of  their  son 
from  his  earliest  years  with  impressions  of  religion. 
The  serious  turn  which  they  thus  gave  to  his  mind  in- 
clined him  towards  the  Christian  ministry.  At  the 
completion  of  his  theological  studies  he  was  ordained 
by  bbhop  BuU,  Sept.  19, 1708,  and  shortly  after  appoint- 
ed to  the  rectory  of  Llaiiddowror  by  Sir  John  Philips, 
whose  own  religious  character  made  him  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  man  of  piety  and  learning  like 
Jones.  **  In  this  situation,"  say^  Middleton  {Evangelical 
Biography,  s.  v.), "  he  soon  developed  all  the  best  qual- 
ities ef  a  man  of  God,  and  a  most  eloquent  and  evangel- 
ical preacher.  Christ  was  all  to  him ;  and  it  was  his 
greatest  delight  to  publish  and  exalt  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  his  Redeemer's  righteousness.  Nor  was  he  less 
blessed  in  his  private  plans  of  doing  good.  He  founded 
among  liis  countrymen  free  schools,  and  by  this  means 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poor  people 
were  taught  to*  read.  He  also  circulated  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible  among  them,  besides 
other  rdigious  and  useful  books.  His  humility  gave 
lustre  to  all  these  labors  of  love.  On  his  dying  bed  he 
said, '  I  must  bear  witness  to  the  goodness  of  God  to 
me.  Blessed  be  Giod,  his  comforts  fill  my  souL'  He 
died  in  April,  1761.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Griffith 
Jones  that  few  lives  were  more  heavenly  and  useful, 
and  few  deaths  more  triumphant."  Jones  also  wrote  and 
published  several  religious  treatises  in  Welsh  and  £n^ 
lish,  of  which  many  thousands  were  distributed  as  had 
been  the  Bible.  See  Jamieson,  Cyclop,  ReUg,  Biog,  p. 
2^9 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  Engl,  andAmer,  A uthors,  voL  ii,  s. y. 

Jones,  Horatio  Gates  (son  of  David  Jones,  1), 
also  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Easttown,  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 1777.  His  early  education  was 
quite  thorough,  and  remarkably  so  for  a  young  man 
destined  for  agricultural  life.  Gifted  with  great  fluen- 
cy of  speech,  young  Jones  became  "  the  politician"  of 
his  own  immediate  vicinity,  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  majority  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  preferment  in  po- 
litical Ufe.  Just  about  Uhis  time  he  became  conscious, 
however,  of  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  and,  believ- 
ing himself  to  have  been  the  subject  of  spiritual  reno- 
vation, he  made  public  declaration  of  his  belief,  June  24, 
1798,  and  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  was  licensed  Sept.  26, 1801,  and  called 
to  Salem,  New  Jersey,  Feb.  13, 1802.  In  1805  his  health 
became  enfeebled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  the  charge.  Hereafter  he  devoted 
himself  to  farm  life  on  a  place  which  he  bought  on  the 
banks  oi  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  five  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  But  Jones  had  engaged  too  heartily  in 
the  cause  of  his  Master  not  to  be  tempted  to  re-en- 
ter the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  whenever  his 
health  should  warrant  the  task.  At  first  he  went  to 
different  places  from  time  to  time  and  preached;  finally 
he  made  **  Thomson's  Meeting-house"  at  Lower  Mori- 
on, Montgomery  County,  belonging  to  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, his  bead-quarters,  and  he  succeeded,  after  several 
years  of  ardent  labor,  in  building  up  there  a  Baptist 
Church,  which  he  -served  until  the  end  of  his  earthly 
days,  Dec.  12, 1858.  Mr.  Jones  held  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Lew- 
isburg.  Pa.,  and  was  at  one  time  its  chancellor.  This 
high  school  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  The 
degree  of  MJ^  he  received  from  Brown  University  in 
1812.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Missions,  and  was  at  one  time  (1829)  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  of  which  society  he 
published  &.  History  in  1823,  and  held  a  co-editorship  of 
the  Latter-day  Luminary,  an  early  Baptist  missionary 
magazine.    Indeed,  we  are  told  that  *'  few  men  of  his 
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day  have  written  so  mnch  and  so  well,  and  published  so 
little.*'     See  Sprague,  AtmaU  A nu  Pulpit ^  vi,  452  sq. 

Jones,  Jeremiah,  a  learned  English  dissenting 
minister,  was  bom,  as  is  supposed,  or  parents  in  opulent 
circumstances,  in  the  north  of  England,  in  1693.  After 
finishing  his  education  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones, 
of  Tewksbury,  who  was  also  the  tutor  of  Chandler,  But- 
ler, Seeker,  and  many  other  distinguished  divines,  he 
became  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Forest  Green,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  also  kept  an  academy.  He 
died  in  1734.  His  works  are  as  follows:  A  Vindka' 
Hon  of  the  former  Part  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  from 
Mr,  WhistotCs  Charge  of  Dislocation^  etc  (London,  1719, 
8vo;  Salop,  1721,  8vo,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1808): 
— also,  A  new  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  Nero  Testament  (London,  1726,  2  vols. 
8vo;  vol.  iii,  1727,  8vo ;  Clarendon  PresSy  Oxford,*  1798, 
8  vols.  8vo,  and  since).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  (Lon- 
don); Gentleman's  Magazine^vohxxili ;  Monthly  Afaga- 
tiney  April,  1803 ;  Allibonc,  Did,  of  English  and  A  meri- 
can  Authors^  ii,  988. 

Jones,  Joel,  a  celebrated  lay  writer  on  theological 
subjects,  and  jurist  by  profession,  was  bom  of  Puritan 
ancestry  at  Coventry,  CJonn.,  Oct.  26, 1795,  and  educated 
at  Yale  (College,  where  he  graduated  in  1817.  He  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Philadelphia  District  Court, 
and  later  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  In  1848  ho  was 
elected  president  of  Girard  College,  and  he  held  tjiat 
position  for  two  years.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1860.  Distin- 
guished for  his  great  legal  abilities,  judge  Jones  d^er\*es 
a  place  in  our  work  on  account  of  his  extended  re- 
marches  in  the  Biblical  department  His  acquirements 
extended  far  beyond  the  widest  range  of  professional  at- 
tainment. Judge  Jones  wrote  extensively  for  literary 
journals  and  quarterlies ;  he  also  published  largel}'.  Of 
special  interest  to  the  theological  student  are,  Story  of 
Joieph,  or  Patriarchal  Age  (originally  published  for 
the  use  of  Girard  (College  students)  z—T^Ae  Knowledge 
of  One  A  nother  in  the  Future  State : — Notes  on  Scripture 
(published  by  his  widow,  Phila.  1860).  He  also  edited 
several  English  works  on  Prophecy,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  Literalist  (5  voU.  8vo),  enriched  with 
many  valuable  additions  of  his  own;  and  translated 
from  the  French,  Outlines  of  a  History  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes  (to  which 
be  appended  many  original  notes).  Judge  Jones  was  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Pr^yterian  Church,  and  held  posi- 
tions in  various  ecclesiastical  boards,  where  his  services 
were  greatly  prized.  See  Princeton  Review^  Index,  ii, 
219  sq. 

Jones,  John  (1),  an  English  Roman  CTatholic  the- 
ologian, was  bora  at  London  in  1575.  He  studied  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  roomed  with  Laud, 
afterwards  archbishop  o(  Canterbury.  Having  turned 
Roman  (Catholic,  he  went  to  Spain,  completed  his  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Composlello,  and  became  a 
Benedictine  under  the  name  of  Leander  a  Sancto- 
Martino.  After  teaching  for  a  while  Hebrew  and 
theology  in  the  College  of  St.  Vedast,  he  retumed  to 
England  at  the  invitation  of  Laud,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, Dec  17, 1636.  He  wrote  Sacra  Ars  Memoriay  ad 
Scripturas  divinas  in  promptu  habendas  accomodata 
(Douay,  1623,  8vo) : — Conciliatio  locorum  communUim 
totius  Scripturce  (Douay,  1623, 8vo).  He  also  publish- 
ed some  editions  of  the  Bible,  with  interlinear  glosses  (6 
vols.foL) ;  of  the  works  of  Blosius;  of  Amobe,  Adversus 
Genles  (Douay,  1684) ;  and  worked  with  P.  Rejmer  on 
the  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum,  See  Wood,  A  thence  Ox- 
oniensisy  vol  i ;  Dodd,  Ch.  History ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginirak,  xxvi,  905.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jones,  John  (2),  an  English  Protestant  divine,  was 
bora  in  1700.  He  was  educated  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  and  ordained  in  1726.  Having  become  vicar 
of  Aconbury,  he  resigned  in  1751,  to  take  the  rectory  of 
fioulne  Hurat,  Bedfordshire  His  death  was  caused  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse ;  the  time  of  its  occurrence  is  not 


recorded.  He  wrote  [  Anon.]  Free  and  candid DtPfiu^ 
tions  relating  to  the  Church  of  England,  etc  (Loud.  \7i^ 
50, 8vo) :  this  wdlk  produced  a  great  cootxoveisj'.  bs- 
ing  several  years : — Cursory  A  nimadrersiom  upon  *f  ri 
and  Candid  Disquisitions,''  etc  (Lond.  1753, 8vo)  i-Cit^ 
olic  Faith  and  Practice  (1765).  See  Nichols,  IMersrf 
A  necdotes ;  London  Genii  Magazine^  Ixxxi,  pL  i,  p.  ill 
sq. ;  Allibone, Diet,  Engl,  and  Am,  i4 tcM. ii,  s.  v. 

Jones,  John  (3),  LL.D.,  a  Welsh  Socinian  diriii 
and  philological  writer,  was  bora  in  CaermarUMit»ha% 
and  educated  at  the  Unitarian  New  CoUege,  Hickm. 
In  1792  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  classical  and  nut^ 
matical  teacher  in  the  Welsh  Academy,  Swansea,  wtiirl 
situation  he  held  about  three  years,  and  then  settled  t 
Pl^nnouth  Dock  over  the  Unitarian  congregatioiL  Ii 
1797  he  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian  congregatka 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  about  1800  he  Rmor«d  io 
London,  where  he  resided  during  the  ronaiukr  of  hii 
life,  chiefly  occupied  as  a  classical  teacher,  and  pmeb> 
ing  only  occasionally.  He  died  January  10, 1837.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  received  the  dipk«t 
of  lLd.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Jooa 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  some  of  which  wk  r^ 
ligious,  chiefly  in  support  or  defence  of  the  cviikaRts  d 
Christianity.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  IBsStn- 
turns  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  cm  circumstfom^ 
culiar  to  our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  (Lond.  1808, %«^: 
—Ecclesiastical  Researches,  or  Philo  andJosepkuspmM 
to  he  historians  and  apologists  of  Christ,  etc  (limK 
1812— a  sequel,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo)  .^Epistle  to  Af  Ro- 
mans analyzed  (1802,  8vo)  \Sew  Versiom  ofthn  />* 
ties  to  the  Colossians,  Thessalonian*^  Timothy,  Tkm.  tni 
the  general  Epistle  of  James  (1819-20, 12nio):— .V«r  IVr^ 
si&n  of  the  first  three  Chapters  of  Genesis  (1819  Jto\ 
He  also  TVTote  a  number  of  philological  worio  whicb  « 
considered  valuable.  It  may  not  be  out  of  i^tc*  bew 
to  state  that  Dr.  Jones  was  the  first  English  pliiloio^ 
who  taught  Greek  by  the  medium  of  the  Engli^  in- 
stead of  the  Latin.  See  Lond,  G^ntL  Mag.  April  1^; 
EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Dit^,  EngL  and  AsuA^k. 
ii,  s.  V. 

Jones,  John  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  nuBisitf 
and  native  of  England,  was  bora  about  1810.  He  vts 
educated  a  Romanist  in  France,  and  while  yoong  mi- 
grated first  to  Canada  and  then  to  MarylaiHi  wbeiv  bf 
was  a  teacher  in  a  Romish  institution  in  ^.Goors^^ 
CJounty.  He  was  converted  to  Protestantisni  in  iJ^ 
and  two  years  after  entered  the  Baltimore  Onfprracf, 
and  "  for  twenty  years  pursued  the  roini^erial  caHinc* 
laboring  day  and  night  with  quenchless  zeal  to  lecaf 
souls  from  death."  He  died  at  South  Baltinwe  St*- 
tion  April  20, 1865.  He  "  was  a  man  of  rare  cxcdfciw 
and  many  virtues,"  of  deep  piety,  and  an  aWe  and  ds- 
voted  minister. — Conf,  Minutes,  vi,  201.     (G.LT.) 

Jones,  John  Taylor,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  misaonin. 
was  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  July  16, 180i  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1825 ;  studied  ibeolw? 
at  Andovcr  and  Newton  Seminary ;  and,  having  joio*^ 
the  Baptist  Church  in  1828,  was  the  foUowinp  y«r  a;^ 
pointed  a  missionary  to  Burmah.  He  arrivfd  at  M»J- 
main,  his  destined  place  of  labor,  in  Feb.  1831,  and,  ate 
having  mastered  the  Taling  and  Siamese  languages  b« 
was  chosen  to  go  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  reacN 
Bangkok  in  April,  1838.  After  a  successful  miswjo.  U 
left  Siam  in  1839,  on  account  of  his  children,  went  k 
Singapore,  and  thence  on  a  visit  to  the  United  SMt» 
After  returning  to  Siam  for  six  years  he  came  hotK 
again  in  1846,  and  in  the  fall  of  1847  went  away  for  tbe 
last  time.  He  died  at  Bankok  Sept  13,1851.  The  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  a  few  years  befe* 
his  death.  Dr.  Jones  published  three  tracts  in  Siao- 
ese,  1834;  and  a  transUtion  of  the  New  Te«tam«t  is 
the  same  language,  Oct  1848.  The  Rev.  WiUiam  Ikm 
says  of  Dr.  Jones's  qualifications  for  the  misBanar 
work, "  Take  him  altogether,  I  have  never  s«b  ^ 
equal ;  and  among  more  than  a  hondred  men  I  hart  0rt 
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among  the  heathen,  I  would  select  Dr.  Jones  as  the 
model  missionaxy."— ^rague,  A  tmaU  A  m,  Puipit,  vi,772. 

Jones,  Joseph  Huntington,  D.D.,  an  able  Pres- 
byterian minister,  and  brother  of  judge  Joel  (see  above), 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Aug.  24, 1797,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1817.  After  teaching  a  short 
time  at  Bowdoin  College,  he  decided  on  the  ministry  for 
his  life-work,  and  entered  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. His  Ihst  charge  he  entered  June  1 ,  1824,  at  Wood- 
bury, New  Jersey.  The  year  following,  after  a  most 
successful  work  on  the  small  and  feeble  charge,  he  was 
called  to  New  Brunswick,  and  was  installed  the  second 
Wednesday  of  July,  1825.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, to  take  charge  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  city,  and  he  continued  his  relation  there 
for  twenty-three  years.  "  Beginning  with  a  church  re- 
duced so  low  that  a  resuscitation  was  deemed  well-nigh 
impossible,  and  struggling  with  difficulties  that  would 
have  discouraged  ordinary  men,  a  manifest  blessing 
crowned  his  efforts.**  In  1861,  finding  that  the  secreta- 
ryship of  the  committee  on  the  "  fund  for  disabled  min- 
isters," etc.,  which  he  had  filled  nearly  for  seven  years 
in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties,  was  of  itself  oner- 
ous enough  in  its  duties,  he  resigned  his  position  as  pas- 
tor, and  devoted  himself  hereafter  entirely  to  this  noble 
cause  of  providing  for  those  of  his  brethren  who  were  in 
need  of  assistance.  He  died  Dec.  22, 1868,  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  **  suddenly,  as  it  were  with  the  harness 
on.**  In  1843  Lafayette  College  conferretl  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Jones  published  RevivaU  of  Relig- 
ion (Phihi.  1839)  '.^Effects  of  Physical  Causes  on  Chris- 
tian Experience  (1846,  and  often,  18mo)  '.^Memoir  of 
the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.D,  (N.  Y.  1849, 8vo)  -.—History 
of  the  Revival  at  New  Brunswick  in  1837 ;  and  several 
of  his  sermons  and  essays. — Prmceton  HevietCy  Index, 
ToL  ii,  222  sq. 

Jones,  Lot,  D.D.,  a  clerg^nnan  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  Feb. 
21, 1797,  and  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine, 
where  he  graduated  in  1821.  Joining  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  he  studied  for  the  ministry  under 
bishop  Griswold,  and  was  by  him  ordained  deacon  Jan- 
oar}',  1823,  and  priest  September,  1823.  In  1823  he  was 
settled  at  Marblehaad  and  Marshiield,  Mass. ;  in  1825  at 
Macon,  Ga.;  in  1827  at  Savannah ;  in  1828  at  Gardiner, 
Maine;  in  1829  at  South  Leicester,  Mass.;  and  in  Jan- 
oaiy,  1833,  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  took  charge 
of  the  new  mission  church  of  the  Epiphany.  Here  bis 
humility,  single-hearted  devotion  to  his  one  great  work, 
snd  untiring  industry,  made  his  ministry  remarkably 
effective.  In  1858  he  published  his  25th  anniversary 
di»x)ur8e.  During  those  25  years  he  baptized  2501 — 253 
adults  and  2248  children,  married  759  couples,  presented 
915  for  confirmation,  enrolled  1494  as  communicants, 
and  attended  1362  funerals.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  12, 1865.  His  death  was  the  result  of  accident  in 
falling  upon  the  pavement  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  where 
he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Missions. — Church  Review^  Jan.  1866. 

Jones,  Robert  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Dec  23,  1808.  He 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary's  College  in  1828,  stud- 
ied law  and  was  ready  for  practice,  when  he  was  con- 
verted in  1833,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  ministry. 
He  entered  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1836,  and  died 
Aug.  2, 1838.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  good  abilities, 
much  modesty,  and  a  consistent  witness  of  sanctifying 
grace.  He  was  a  dignified  and  conscientious  minister, 
and  a  very  successful  evangelist — Conf  Minutes,  ii,  667. 

Jones,  Samnel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  Jan.  14, 1735,  and, 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  this  country  during  his 
infancy,  and  was  educated  in  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  May  18, 
1762,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  theology. 
He  was  oidained  in  January,  1763,  and  became  pastor 


of  the  united  churches  of  Pennepek  and  Southampton. 
In  the  same  year  he,  by  request,  remodelled  the  draft 
of  the  charter  of  a  college  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  in- 
stitution afterwards  became  Brown  University.  In  1770 
he  resigned  the  care  of  the  Sonthampton  Church,  and 
devoted  himself  thereafter  to  that  of  Pennepek,  after- 
wards called  Lower  Dublin.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.  fh)m  the  College  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1769,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1788.  While  attending  faithfully  to  his  mini»- 
terial  labors,  he  also  devoted  much  time  to  teaching,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  He  died  Feb.  7,  1814. 
Dr.  Jones  made  several  compilations  for  divers  associa- 
tions in  which  he  filled  high  offices,  and  published  some 
occasional  sermonw-Spragne,  AnmaU^y'i,  104  sq. 

Jones,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1729,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  chaplain  at  St.  Savior's,  Southwark,  and  is  noted  for 
his  deep  piety  and  great  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
version of  the  masses  at  a  time  when  the  English  pulpit 
was  in  that  deep  lethargy  from  which  Wesley  and  his 
coadjutors  first  earnestly  aroused  it.  Like  the  Wesley- 
ans,  he  met  with  much  opposition  in  his  noble  efforts, 
and  **  his  sweetness  of  natural  temper,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  great  as  it  was,  would  never  have  supported  him 
under  the  numberless  insults  he  met  with  had  it  not 
been  strengthened,  as  well  as  adorned,  by  a  sublimer 
influence."  His  health  finally  gave  way  under  his  ex- 
traordinary labors,  and  he  died,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
in  1761. — Middleton,  Evan<;.  Biog.  iv,  880. 

Jones,  WilUam,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  Nayland,  as  he 
is  generally  called,  was  bom  at  Lowick,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, July  30, 1726.  He  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter House  and  University  College,  Oxford.  He  there 
became  a  convert  to  the  philosophy  of  Hutchinson,  and, 
having  induced  IMr.  Home,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, to  adopt  the  same  system,  together  they  became 
the  principal  champions  of  that  phUosophy.  He  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  after  having  received  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  in  1749.  In  1751  he  was  ordained  priest 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  on  quitting  the  university 
became  curate  of  Finedon,  and  afterwards  of  Wadsohoe, 
both  in  his  native  county.  In  1764  archbishop  Seeker 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethersden,  in  Kent, 
and  in  the  next  year  to  the  re<itory  of  Pluckley,  in  the 
same  county.  In  1776  he  took  up  hb  residence  at  Nay- 
land,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  held  the  perpetual  curacy ; 
and  soon  after  he  exchanged  his  living  of  Pluckley  for 
the  rectory  of  Paston,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  1780 
he  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  ^^- 
ing  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  or  a 
treatise  on  philosophy,  which  was  intended  to  elucidate 
his  favorite  system.  In  that  work  he  displayed  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  ardent  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  united  with  the  eccen- 
tric peculiarities  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school.  Alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  radical  and  revolutionary  opinions 
during  the  French  Revolution,  he  employed  his  pen  in 
opposition  to  the  advocates  of  such  destructive  princi- 
ples, and  his  writings  were  widely  circulated  by  the 
friends  of  the  British  government.  He  treated  with 
equal  success  questions  of  theology,  morals,  literature, 
philosophy,  and,  in  addition  to  aU  these,  showed  great 
talents  in  musical  composition.  "He  was  a  man  of 
quick  ^netration,"  says  bishop  Horsley,  "  of  extensive 
learning,  and  the  sonndest  piety,  and  he  had  the  talent 
of  writing  upon  the  deepest  subjects  for  the  plainest  un- 
derstanding." In  the  year  1792  he  met  with  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  Ids  most  intimate  friend,  bbhop 
Home,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  Being  now  of  ad- 
vanced age,  and  obliged,  by  his  •growing  infirmities,  to 
discontinue  his  practice  of  taking  pupils,  that  he  might 
not  be  subjected  to  inconvenience  from  the  diminution 
of  his  income,  in  the  year  1798  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury presented  him  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Hol- 
lingboum  in  Kent,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  long 
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to  enjoy,  dying  Feb.  6, 1800,  in  conseqaence  of  a  pum- 
Ivtic  stroke.  His  most  important  works  are,  A  full 
Anncer  to  Bp,  Clayton's  Esta^  oh  Spirit  (17oa,  8vo)-.— 
CcUkoUc  Doctrine  of  the-  Trinity  proved  from  Scr^tture 
(1767) : — Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Lanr 
guage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1787,  Svo):  — Sermons 
(1790,  2  vols.  Svo):-~  The  Scholar  armed  against  the 
Errors  of  the  Times  (2  vols.  8vo)  -.^Memoirs  of  the  Ltfe, 
Studies,  and  Writings  of  George  Home.  (1796  and  1799, 
8vo).  The  most  complete  collection  of  bis  works  is  tbat 
in  12  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1801).  The  theokigical  and  mis- 
cellaneous works  were  republished  separately  (London, 
1810,  6  vols.  8vo).  Two  poethnmoos  volumes  of  ser- 
mons were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1880  (London, 
8vo).  See  W.  Stevens,  Life  of  W.Janes  (1801)  •,  Aikin, 
(xen.  Biography)  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Mtgr.  GhUrale,  xxvi, 
908;  Buck;  Davenport;  \>9x)m^,Cydop€ediaBiUiog,u, 
1682.     (E.  de  P.) 

Jones,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  poet,  scholar, 
and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  London  Sept.  28, 1746,  and  was 
sent  to  Harrow  in  1768,  where  he  soon  eclipsed  all  his 
fellows,  particularly  in  classical  knowledge.  In  1764  he 
was  entered  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  gratify  that  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages  which  had  shown  itself  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Harrow.  In  1766  he 
left  Oxford,  to  become  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  eari 
Spencer,  with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  In 
1770  he  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the 
same  year  he  published,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  a  Ltfe  of  Nadir  Shah,  translated  into  Fr^ch 
ficom  the  Persian ;  in  the  following  year  a  Persian  Gram' 
mar,  republished  some  years  ago,  with  corrections  and 
additions,  by  the  late  professor  Lee;  and  in  1774  his 
Commentaries  on  A  siatic  Poetry,  republished  by  £tcb- 
horn  at  Leipsic  in  1776.  In  1776  he  was  made  a  com- 
missioner of  bankrupts.  In  1780  he  completed  a  trans- 
lation of  seven  Arabic  poems,  known  as  the  MoaUdkat ; 
wrote  an  essay  On  the  I^egal  Mode  of  Suppressing  Riots, 
and  another,  entitled  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments, 
and  two  or  three  odea.  In  March,  1788,  Jones  obtained 
a  Judgeship  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ben- 
gal, and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at  once 
set  about  the  acquisition  and  promulgation  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  languages,  literature,  and  customs.  He 
established  the  Royid  Asiatic  Society  **for  investigating 
■the  history,  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of 
Asia,"  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  To  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Asiatic  Researches  Sir  William  contributed 
hirgely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  and  published  a  story 
i^rse,  called  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  Wife; 
ami  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  called 
Saconiala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  A  translation  by  him  of 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu  (q.  v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He 
was  busily  employed  on  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan laws,  when  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  which  terminated  fatally  April  27, 
1794.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  was  one  of  the  first  linguists  and 
Oriental  scholars  that  Great  Britain  has  produced,  be- 
ing more  or  less  acquainted  with  no  less  than  twenty^ 
eight  different  languages.  His  poems  are  always  ele- 
gant, often  animated,  and  their  versification  is  mellifiu- 
ous.  HVb  learning  was  extensive,  his  legal  knowledge 
was  profound^  and  he  was  an  enlightened  and  zealous 
champion  of  constitutional  principles.  He  was  also  an 
earnest  Christian.  To  devotional  exercises  he  Was  ha- 
bitually attentive.  In  addition  to  the  above  works,  Sir 
William  Jones  published  a  translation  of  Issbus  ;  and  also 
translations  of  two  Mohanmiedan  hiw  tracts  On  the  Law 
of  Inheritance,  and  of  Succession  to  Property  of  Intes- 
tates :^Tales  and  Fables  by  Nizami:^Two  Hymns  to 
Pracriti;  and  ExtracUfrom  the  Vedas.  The  East  In- 
dia Company  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue  in  BengaL  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  in  6  vols.  4to,  was  published  by  lady 
Jones  in  1799 ;  and  another  appeared,  in  18  vote.  8vo,  in 
1807,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  lord  Teignmouth. 


Jonsson,  Fnnr  (known  alao  by  the  Latin  nai 
of  Finnus  Johamueus),  the  historian  of  the  loelaafie 
Church  and  literature,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  Jmasn, 
1704,  at  Hitardal,  in  Iceland,  where  his  father,  Joa  H^ 
dorsson,  was  minister.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scbn 
of  Skalholt,  and  in  1726  passed  to  the  University  (rf  Co- 
penhagen. On  his  return  to  Iceland  his  inteatko  vh 
to  become  a  lawyer,  but  the  death  of  his  nncle,  a  pmA 
priest,  who  left  behind  him  a  namerons  Camily  of  ouE 
children,  led  his  father  to  request  him  to  altia  his  riem 
to  the  Church,  that  he  might  bring  ap  the  orphaM^  He 
obtained  the  vacant  benefice,  l»oaght  up  the  fiadk^ 
married,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  «f 
Skalholt,  He  was  very  attentive  to  the  revennes  of  \m 
diocese,  and  the  account  of  his  episcopate  by  PetnRsaa 
is  chieifly  occupied  with  his  disputes  with  lefeKuar 
tenants  of  Chufch  property.  He  died  on  the  2Sd  of 
July,  1789.  He  oomposed  several  works  in  Latin  tad 
Icelandic,  especially  a  Historia  EcdenasHoa  Ishadia, 
first  published  with  valuable  additions  by  hk  eon  faa- 
son  (Copenhagen,  1772-8, 4  vols.  4to),  and  cootmned  by 
P^tursBon  down  to  1840  (ib.  1841),  ft  valoable  andificf^ 
esting  work,  embracing  the  literairy  as  well  as  eocka»> 
tical  afiairs  of  Iceland. — English  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Jop'pa  (Heb.  Yapho',  ifi^,  Josh,  icix,  46;  2  Chrpo. 
ii,16;  Jonah  i, 8,  or  Kit;,  Ezra  iii,  7;  beaufyi  S^C,Ji 

T.,  and  Josephus  'loinni,  other  Greek  writers  'Iwnni, 
'lutinj,  or  *I<Jtjj  ;  Vulgate  Joppe;  Aoth.  Yen.  *•  Japbi,' 
except  in  Jonah ;  usually  ^  Joppe**  in  the  Apocrjpta.i, 
a  town  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Palestine,  the  poit  <d 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it  has  hetxi  crer 
since. 

1.  Legends, — ^Tbe  etymology  of  the  name  is  rarioe^ 
explained;  Rabbinical  writers  deriving  it  fromJopieC 
but  classical  geographers  from  lopa  ('lowii),  daughter 
of  iEolus  and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andnnneda's  taiitex^  ks 
reputed  founder;  others  interpreting  it  "the  watch- 
tower  of  Joy,''  and  so  forth  (Reland,  Pakut,  pu  86t> 
The  fact  is,  that,  ftops  its  being  a  sem-port,  it  had  a  pio- 
fane  as  well  as  a  sacred  history.    Pliny,  foflowing  M ^ 
{De  situ  Orb,  i,  12),  says  that  it  was  of  anCedihrrim  wd- 
tiquity  (Hist,NaLr,  14);  and  even  Sir  John  IfasBde- 
ville,  in  the  14th  century,  bears  witness — ^though,  itaiHt 
be  confessed,  a  clumsy  one -^  to  thct  tradition  (EaHj 
Travels  inP.p,  142).    According  to  Josephus,  it  origRH 
ally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  {A  nt,  xiii,  15, 4).   Hete, 
writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andromeda  was  expiosed  to  tb£ 
whale  (Geograph,  xvi,  p.  759 ;  corap.  Muller's  Hist.  Grec 
Fragm,  iv,  325,  and  his  Geograph,  Grtec.  Min,  i,  79),  sad 
he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in  behalf  of  those  vhe 
laid  the  scene  there;  though,  in  order  to  do  so  oonoi- 
tently,  he  had  already  shown  that  it  would  be  nece^ 
sary  to  transport  Ethiopia  into  Phoenicia  (Stabo,  i, 
48).     However,  in  Pliny's  age — and  Josephus  had  Ja« 
before  affirmed  the  same  (War,  iii,  9, 3)  —  they  stB. 
showed  the  chains  by  which  AndrDine<)a  was  boood; 
and  not  only  so,  but  M.  Scaurus  the  yoonger,  the  sasM 
that  was  so  much  employed  in  Judea  by  Pompey  (War, 
i,  6, 2  sq.),  had  the  bones  of  the  monster  trauaported  to 
Rome  ftom  Joppa,  where  till  then  they  had  been  ex- 
hibited (Mela,  ibid,),  and  displayed  theon  thoe  daza^ 
his  aedileship  to  the  public  amongst  other  prodigiea, 
Nor  would  they  have  been  uninteresting  to  the  mo^n 
geologist,  if  his  report  be  conectt  for  they  mcasBzce 
forty  feet  in  length,  the  span  of  the  ribe  exceedii^  tksc 
of  the  Indian  elephant,  and  the  thickness  of  the  ^iot 
or  vertebra  being  one  foot  and  a  half  ('^sesqnipedBlk' 
i.  e.  in  circumference — when  Solinus  says  *'  senripedsB^' 
he  means  in  diameter,  see  Phny,  Hist^  NaL  ix^  5  asii 
the  note,  Delphin  ed.).    Rdand  would  traoe  the  adreo- 
tures  of  Jonah  in  this  legendary  guise  [see  JomABj; 
but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  S3rmb(diaccs  the  first 
interchange  of  commerce  between  the  Greeks,  peisoai- 
fied  in  their  errant  hero  Perseus,  and  the  PhoTiirig* 
whose  lovely,  but  till  then  unexplored  dime  may  ht 
shadowed  forth  in  the  fair  virgin  Andromedju 
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in  t^e  tale,  is  ndd  to  have  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  monster.  Possibly  he  may  have 
discovered  or  improved  the  harbor,  the  roar  from  whose 
fbaming  reefe  on  the  north  could  scarcely  have  been 
Hill  pawiM'd  by  the  barkings  ot  Scylla  or  Charybdis.  Even 
the  chains  shown  there  may  have  been  those  by  which 
his  ship  -was  attached  to  the  shore.  Bings  osed  by  the 
Romans  for  mooring  their  vessels  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  Tenacina,  in  the  sooth  angle  of  the  ancient  port 
(MorraT's  Handbk,for  8,  Italy y  p.'lO,  2d  ed.). 

2.  History. — We  find  that  Japho  or  Joppa  was  situa- 
ted in  the  portion  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  46),  on  the  coast 
towards  the  soath,  and  on  a  hill  so  high,  says  Strabo, 
that  people  affirmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem 
was  visible  from  its  summit.  Having  a  harbor  attach- 
ed to  it — ^though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one — it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem  became 
metrc^xtlis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David,  and 
certainly  never  did  port  and  metropolis  more  strikingly 
resemble  each  other  in  difficulty  of  approach  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Hence,  except  in  journeys  to  and  from 
Jemsalem,  it  was  not  much  used.  Accordingly,  afler 
the  cd>ove  incidental  notice,  the  place  is  not  mentioned 
till  the  times  of  Solomon,  when,  as  being  almost  the 
only  available  sea-port,  Joppa  was  the  place  fixed  upon 
for  the  cedar  and  pine  wood  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  be 
landed  by  the  servants  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  thence 
to  be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon for  the  erection  of  the  first  ^  house  of  habitation" 
ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible  Jehovah.  It 
was  by  way  of  Joppa  similarly  that  like  materials  were 
conv^red  from  the  same  locidity,  by  permission  of  Cy- 
n^  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  Temple  under  Ze- 
mbbabel  (1  Kings  v,  9;  2  Chron.  ii,  16;  Ezra  iii, 7). 
Here  Jonah,  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  have  lived 
(2  Kings  xiv,  25,  certainly  does  not  clear  up  the  first  of 
these  points),  **took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence  of 
his  31aker^  (Jonah  i,  S),  and  accomplbhed  that  singular 
history  which  our  Lord  has  appropriated  as  a  type  of 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  his 
own  (Matt.  xii,40). 

After  the  close  of  O.-T.  history  Joppa  rose  in  impor- 
tance.    The  sea  was  then  beginning  to  be  the  highway 
of  naAionsu    Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  some  of  the  lit- 
tle kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  had  their  fleets  for  com- 
merce and  war.    Until  the  construction  of  Ccsarea  by 
Herod,  Joppa  was  the  only  port  in  Palestine  proper  at 
-wliieh  foreign  ships  could  touch ;  it  was  thus  not  only 
the  shipping  caiHtal,  but  the  key  of  the  whole  country 
on  the  sea-board.    During  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  it 
was   one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  Palestine  (1 
Mace x^ 75;  xiv,  5,84;  Joeephus,  Ant,  xiii,  15, 1).     It 
-would  seem  that  Jews  then  constituted  only  a  minority 
of  the  population,  and  the  foreign  residents — Greeks, 
S^yptians,  and  Sjrrians — were  so  rich  and  powerful,  and 
so  aided  by  the  fleets  of  their  own  nations,  as  to  be  able 
to  role  the  city.    During  this  period,  therefore,  Joppa 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.   It  had  sided  with  Apol- 
lonins,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jonathan  Mac- 
fat>ff*tR  (1  Maoc  x,  76).    It  witnessed  the  meeting  be- 
rween  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (ibid,  xi,  6).    Simon  had 
his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitant^  and  set  a  garrison  there 
^bid.  xii,  34),  which  he  afterwards  strengthened  con- 
niierably  (ibid,  xiii,  11).    But  when  peace  was  restored, 
he  re-established  it  once  more  as  a  haven  (ibid,  xiv,  5). 
He  likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifications  (ibid,  v,  84).    This 
occopation  of  Joppa  was' one  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
l^adnt  urged  by  Ai|tiochus,  son  of  Demetrius,  against 
SinHUi ;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the  mischief 
-which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  (ibid.  XV,  80  and  85).    It  would  appear  that  Ju- 
das MaccabKus  had  burnt  their  haven  some  time  back 
-for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity  (2  Mace  xii,  6).    Tribute 
was  subsequently  exacted  for  its  possession  from  Hyr^ 
eanns  by  Antischns  Sidetes.    By  Pompey  it  was  once 
more  made  independent,  and  comprehenided  under  S3rria 
(Josephns,  Ant,  xiv,  4, 4) ;  but  by  Ciesar  it  was  not  only 


restored  to  the  Jews,  but  its  revenues — whether  trmn 
land  or  from  export-duties— were  bestowed  upon  the  2d 
Hyrcanus  and  his  heirs  (xiv,  10, 6).  When  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  operations,  it  was  seised  by  him,  lest 
he  should  leave  a  hostile  stronghold  in  his  rear  when  he 
marched  upon  Jerusalem  (xiv,  15, 1),  and  Augustus  con- 
firmed him  in  its  possession  (xv,  7, 4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaus  when  constituted  ethnarch 
(xvii,  11,4),  and  passed  with  Syria  under  Cyrenius  when 
Archelaus  had  been  deposed  (xvii,  12, 5).  Under  Ces- 
tius  (i  e.  Gessius  Florus)  it  was  destroyed  amidst  great 
slaughter  of  its  inhabitants  {War,  ii,  18, 10);  and  such 
a  nest  of  pirates  had  it  become  when  Vespasian  arrived 
in  those  parts  that  it  underwent  a  second  and  entire 
destruction,  toge^er  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at  his 
hands  (iii,  9, 8).  ^hus  it  appears  that  this  port  had  al- 
ready begun  to  be  the  den  of  robbers  and  outcasts  which 
it  was  in  Strabo's  time  {Geograph,  xvi,  759),  while  the 
district  around  it  was  so  populous  that  from  Jamnia,  a 
neighboring  town,  and  its  vicinit}*,  40,000  armed  men 
could  be  collected  (ibid.).  There  was  a  vast  plain 
around  it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (^4  lO,  xiii,  4, 4) ;  it 
lay  between  Jamnia  and  Cfesarea— the  latter  of  which 
might  be  reached  ^on  the  morrow^  from  it  (Acts  x,  9 
aftd  24)— not  far  fixmi  Lydda  (Acts  ix,88),  and  distant 
from  Antipatris  150  stadia  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  15, 1). 

It  was  at  Joppa,'  on  the  house-top  of  Simon  the  tan- 
ner, ''by  the  sea-side" — with  the  view  therefore  cir* 
eumscribed  on  the  east  by  the  high  ground  on  which 
the  town  stood,  but  commanding  a  boundless  prospect 
over  the  western  waters — that  the  apostle  Peter  had  his 
"•  vision  of  tolerance,"  as  it  has  been  happily  designated^ 
and  went  forth  like  a  second  Perseus — but  from  the 
east  to  emancipate,  from  still  worse  thraldom,  the  vir* 
gin  daughter  of  the  west  The  Christian  poet  Arator 
has  not  failed  to  discover  a  mystical  connection  between 
the  raising  to  life  of  the  aged  Tabitha— the  occasion  of 
Peter's  visit  to  Joppa — and  the  baptism  of  the  first 
Gentile  household  {De  Act,  ApostoL  L  840,  ap.  Migne, 
PairoL  Cur$,  C(ympL  Ixviii,  164). 

In  the  4th  century  Eusebius  calls  Joppa  a  city  {Ono^ 
ffuuL  s.  V.) ;  and  it  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, an  honor  which  it  retained  till  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Saracens  (Beland,  p.  868 ;  S.  Paul,  Gtoffr, 
Sac  p.  805) ;  the  subscriptions  of  its  prelates  are  pre* 
served  in  the  acts  of  various  synods  of  the  5tk  and  6th 
centuries  (Le  Quien,  Orims  Chrigtian,  iii,  629).  Joppa 
has  been  the  landing-place  of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  from  Aiculf  ia  the 
7th  centuiy  to  hu  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  the  19th,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  almost  all  the  itin- 
eraries and  books  of  tzavel  in  the  Holy  Land  which  have 
appeared  in  different  languages  {Earljf  Travels  in  PaL 
p.  10, 34, 142,  286).  None  of  the  early  traveUers,  how- 
ever, give  any  explicit  description  of  the  place.  Dur- 
ing the  Crusades  Joppa  was  several  times  taken  and 
retaken  by  Franks  and  Saracens.  It  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrsy  de  Bouillon  pre- 
viously to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  town  had 
been  deserted,  and  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  the 
Crusaders  contenting  themselves  with  possession  of  the 
citadel  (William  of  Tyre,  UiuL  viii,  9);  and.  it  was  in 
part  assigned  subsequently  for  the  support  of  the  Church 
of  the  Besurrection  {ibid,  ix,  16),  though  there  seem 
to  have  been  bishops  of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular 
after  aU)  between  A.D.  1258  and  1868  (Le  Quien,  1291 ; 
compare  p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  AX>.  1188,  destroyed  its 
fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret,  Fid,  Cruets,  lib.  iii,  part  x, 
c.  5) ;  but  Richard  of  England,  who  was  confined  here 
by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  (AtdL,  and  Richard  of  Devizes  g 
in  B^hn's  A  nt.  Lib,  p.  61).  Its  last  occupation  by  Chris- 
tians was  that  of  St.  Loins,  A.D.  1258,  and  when  he  came 
it  was  still  a  city  and  governed  by  a  count.  **  Of  the 
immense  sums,"  says  Joinville,  **  which  it  cost  the  king 
to  inclose  Jaffa,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak,  ibr 
they  were  oountless.  He  inclosed  the  town  from  one 
side  of  the  sea  to  the  other;  and  there  were  twenty^ 
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four  towers,  including  smaU  and  great.  The  ditches 
were  well  scoured,  and  kept  clean,  both  within  and 
without.  There  were  three  gate^*'  {Chron,  of  CruM,  p. 
495,  Bohn).  So  restored,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Palestine, 
by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  ruins ;  so  much  so 
that  Bertrand  de  la  Brocquiere,  visiting  it  about  the 


Palestine  and  S3rria ;  ita  pomegranates  and  vit«ntt]i«l 
are  likewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardou  sod  oo^ 
and  citron  groves  delidonsly  fragrant  and  feitik.  Bi 
among  its  population  are  fugitives  and  vagabcnibte 
all  countries ;  and  Europeans  have  little  security,  vbt^ 
er  of  life  or  property,  to  induce  a  permanent  abode  iltoi 
A  British  consid  is  now  resident  in  the  place,  nidtnt 


middle  of  the  15th  century,  states  that  it  then  consisted    road  has  been  projected  to  Jerusalem. 


See  Raumer's  PalasUna  ;  Yolney,  i,  136  sq. ;  Chti<» 
briand,  ii,  108^  Clark'e,  iv,  438  sq.*,-  Buckin^han,  I S 
I  sq.;  Richter.  p.  12;  Richardson,  ii,  16;  Skimwr, i, ir&- 


only  of  a  few  tents  covered  with  reeds,  having  been  a 

strong  place  under  the  Christians.     Guides,  accredited 

by  the  sultan,  here  met  the  pilgrims  and  received  the 

customary  tribute  from  them;  and  here  the  papal  in-  I  184;  Robinson,  i,  18;  Stent,  ii,  27,  MK>iQocfa's  Gaat^ 

dulgences  offered  to  pilgrims  commenced  {Early  Trav-  j  teer ;  Reland,  p.  864;  Cellar.  Not,  ii,  524;  Haaiebvdj),^ 

eU,  p.  286).    Finally,  Jaffa  feU  under  the  Turks,  m  whose  ,  442 ;  ii,  229 ;  Hasselquist,  p.  137 ;  Niebnhr,  iii,  41 :  M» 


hands  it  still  is,  exhibiting  the  usual  decrepitude  of  the 
cities  possessed  by  them,  and  depemHng  on  Christian 
commerce  for  its  feeble  existence.  During  the  period 
of  their  rule  it  has  been  three  times  sacked— by  the 
Arabs  in  1722,  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1775,  and  lastly 
by  Napoleon  I  in  1799,  when  a  body  of  4000  Albanians, 
who  held  a  strong  position  in  the  town,  surrendered  on 
promise  of  havuig  their  lives  spared.  Yet  the  whole 
4000  were  afterwards  pinioned  and  shot  on  the  strand ! 
When  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  be- 
tween 400  and  500  French  soldiers  lay  ill  of  the  plague 
in  the  hospitals  of  Joppo.  They  could  not  be  removed, 
and  Napoleon  ordered  them  to  be  poisoned!  (Porter, 
Handbook  for  S,  and  P,  p.  288). 

3.  DtBcription. — X''/^  ^  ^^^  modem  name  of  Joppa, 
and  is  identical  with  the  old  Hebrew  Japho.  It  con- 
tains about  5000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1000  are  Chris- 
tians, about  150  Jews,  and  the.  rest  Moslems.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  little  rounded  hill,  dipping  on 
the  west  into  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  laud  side  encompassed  by  orchards  of  orange,  lemon, 
apricot,  and  other  trees,  which  for  luxuriance  and  beau- 
ty are  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  They  extend  for 
several  miles  across  the  great  plain.  Like  most  Orien- 
tal towns,  however,  it  looks  best  in  the  distance.  The 
houses  <re  huddled  together  without  order;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy ;  the  town  Is  so  crowded 
along  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  that  the  rickety  dwell- 
ings in  the  upper  part  seem  to  be  toppling  over  on  the 
fiat  roofs  of  those  below.  The  most  prominent  features 
of  the  architecture  from  without  are  the  flattened  domes 
by  which  most  of  the  buildings  are  surmounted,  and  the 
appearance  of  arched  vaults.  But  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  is  mean  and  gloomy,  and  inside  the  place  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  poor  though  large  village.  From 
the  steepness  of  the  site  many  of  the  streets  are  con- 
nected by  flights  of  steps,  and  the  one  that  runs  along 
the  sea-wall  is  the  most  clean  and  regular  of  the  whole. 
There  are  three  mosques  in  Joppa,  and  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Armenian  convents.  The  former  is  that  in  which 
European  pilgrims  and  travellers  usually  lodge.  The 
bazaars  are  worth  a  visit.  The  chief  manufacture  is 
soap.  It  has  no  port^  and  it  b  only  under  favorable 
circumstances  of  wind  and  weather  that  vessels  can 
ride  at  anchor  a  mile  or  so  from  the  shore.  There 
is  a  place  on  the  shore  which  is  called  "the  har- 
bor." It  consists  of  a  strip  of  water  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  wide  and-  two  or  three  deep,  inclosed  on 
the  sea  side  by  a  ridge  of  low  and  partially  sunken 
rocks.  It  may  afford  a  little  shelter  to  boats,  but  it  b 
worse  than  useless  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned. 
The  town  b  defended  by  a  wall,  on  which  a  few  old 
guns  are  mounted. .  With  the  exception  of  a  few  broken 
columns  scattered  about  the  streets,  and  through  the 
gardens  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  large 
stones  in  the  foundations  of  the  castle,  Joppa  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity;  and  none  of  its  modem  buildings, 
not  even  the  reputed  "house  of  Simon  the  tanner," 
which  the  monks  show,  are  worthy  of  note,  although 
the  locality  of  the  last  b  not  badly  chosen  (Stanley,  S, 
and  P,  p.  268, 274 ;  and  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  p.  86, 185). 
The  town  has  still  a  considerable  trade  as  the  port  of 
Jemsalem.    The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest  in  all 


iffe,  p.  243 ;  Ught,  p.  125 ;  Ritter,  Krdk.  ii, 400:  Scfaw^ 
p.  142,  373,  375 ;  lliomson,  Ltrnd  and  Book,  ii,  273^ 
Kitto;  Smith. 

Jop'pd  (luTrmj),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.T.55;l 
Mace  X,  76,  76;  xi,  6;  xii,  33;  xiii,  11 ;  xiv,5,34.  if, 
28, 35 ;  2  Mace  iv,  21 ;  xu,  3, 7  [  'lo  jrxinif ])  of  the  ii« 
of  the  town  Joppa  (q.  v.). 

Jo'rah  (Heb.  Torah',  nni-^,  prob,  for  rri*,  ipKii. 
Iwff,  or  autumnal  rain;  Sept.  'Ibtpa  v.  r.  O^Tri^ 
Jora)f  a  man  whose  descendants  (or  a  place  wksekr- 
roer  inhabitants)  to  the  numbw  of  112  retunied  6n 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii,  18) ;  calkd  Hasifs 
in  the  parallel  passage  (Neh.  vii,  24).  *^  In  Ezra  m 
of  De  Rossi's  MSS.,  and  originally  one  of  Kemuc^a'i, 
had  ni1%  i.  e.  Jodah,  which  b  the  reading  of  tbe  Sviiie 
and  Arabic  versions.  One*  of  Kennioott's  MSS.  bad  ife 
original  reading  in  Ezra  altered  to  C"11%  I  c  Jom; 
and  two  in  Nehemiah  read  n'^^ifl,  l  e.  Hsrim,  vlsi* 
corresponds  with  'Aptifi  of  the  Alexandrijui  MSn  oA 
Churom  of  the  Syriac  In  any  case,  the  change  or  c^* 
fusion  of  letters  which  might  have  caused  the  raruiki 
of  the  name  is  so  slight  that  it  b  difficult  to  piDDoaat 
which  b  the  true  form,  the  corruption  (rf  Jorah  iDt*i 
Ilariph  being  as  easily  conceivable  as  the  rcTerec  &> 
rington  (jGeneaL  ii,  75)  decides  in  favor  of  the  laita.  te 
from  a  comparison  of  both  passages  with  Ezra  x,  SI  <n 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  Harim  (C^n)  as  ihe  true 
reading  in  all  cases.  But,  on  any  supposition,  it  is  dii- 
cult  to  account  for  the  form  Azephuiith,.  oi^  wm  \s^ 
erly,  'Apat^ou^i^,  in  1  Esdr.  v,  16,  wbkh  Bwiii^* 
considers  as  having  originated  in  a  oonuptioa  of  it^tro 
readings  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  second  ^'^^ 
arising  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  nustakisgt^ 
uncial  E  for  £"  (Smith). 

Jo'rai-  (Heb.  Yoray\  *«^i^  perh.  L  q.  Jmk;  Sep. 
'Iwp£i,  Vulg.  Jorai)j  the  fourth  name  of  the  sevadiiff- 
tains  of  the  Gadites  other  than  those  readent  inBeha 
(1  Chron.  v,  13).  RC  perh.  cir.  782.  "Four  of  K«- 
nicott's  MSS.,  and  the  printed  copy  used  bf  Lat^' 
read  "^1^^  i.  c.  Jodai"  (Smith). 

Jo'ram  (Heb.  D'i'i'i ;  Sept.  l«pa/»),  pwp^  *  **^ 
ened  form  of  the  name  Jbhoram  (q.  v.),  for  which  it  t 
indifferently  used  in  the  Heb.,  and  arbitrarily  in  the  A 
v.,  as  the  following  classification  shows :  a.  Tbe  ia« 
of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii,  10;  Sept.  'UUovpa}i\  ebe^ffce* 
caUed  Hadoram).  6.  The  kingof  Jndah  (iKiagsna 
21,  28,  24;  xi,  2;  1  Chron.  iu,  11;  elsewhere iA»^ 
r.  The  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  viii,  16, 25, 28  [twi« 
29  [twice];  ix,  14  [twice],  15,  16  [twice], »;  »^^ 
recUy  for  Jehoram,  2  Kings  ix,  17,  21  [twice  j,  fi,  ^\ 
elsewhere  correctly  so).  dL  The  L^vite  (1  Chroo.  i^ 
25,  O'J^).     e.  By  error  for  Jozabad  (I  Esdr.  I, «). 

Jor'dan  (Heb.  Tarden'y  -,^-1^  always  with  the  arti- 
cle n*??'*!??  1op^a»^c)f  the  ^ef  and  rooet  celeb*'^' 
river  of  Palestine,  flowing  through  a  deep  ^^  ^'^' 
the  centre  of  the  country  from  north  to  sooth.  Uf 
following  account  we  largely  cite  fifom  Kitto**  Cfj'' 
pmdia  and  Smith's  Dictionary  qfthe  Bibk,s.r.  » 
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'  1.  The  Name, — ^This  signifieB  descender^  from  the  root 
^T*^^, "  to  descend**— a  name  most  applicable  to  it,  wheth- 
er we  consider  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  or  the  great 
depth  of  the  valley  through  which  it  runs.  From  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  its  banks  are  approached,  the 
descent  is  long  and  steep.  That  this  is  the  true  ety- 
mology of  the  word  seems  evident  from  an  incidental 
remark  in  Josh,  iii,  16,  where,  in  describing  the  effect 
of  the  opening  of  a  passage  for  the  Israelites,  the  word 
used  for  the  "coming  down"  of  the  waters  (Q79«1 
b'^'lS^il)  is  almost  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  river 
(sec  Stanley,  S,  and  P,  p.  279,  note).  Other  derivations 
lM|e  been  given.  Some  say  it  is  compounded  of  *^2<'^, 
(mrer,  and  *|^,  the  name  of  the  city  where  it  rises,  but 
this  etymology  is  impossible  (Reland,  Palagt.  p.  271). 
Another  view  is,  that  the  river  having  two  sources,  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Jor,  and  of  the  other  Dan;  hence 
the  united  stream  is  called  Joi-daru  So  Jerome  (Comm, 
n  Matt,  xvi,  18).  This  theory  has  been  copied  by 
Adsmnanus  (De  Loc  JSanct,  ii,  19),  William  of  Tyre 
(xiii,  18),  Brocardus  (p.  3),  Adrichomius  (p.  109),  and 
others;  and  the  etymology^seems  to  have  spread  among 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  from  whom  Burckhardt 
heard  it  (Travels  in  Syria^  p.  42, 43 ;  see  Kobinson,  Bib, 
Bes,  iii,  412,  note).  Arab  geographers  call  the  river 
either  El-Urdon,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew,  or 
Esk-sheriahj  which  signifies  "  the  watering-place  f  and 
this  latter  is  the  name  almost  universally  given  to  it  by 
the  modem  Syrians,  who  sometimes  attach  the  appella- 
tive d-Kebiry  **  the  great,"  by  way  of  distinction  from 
the  Sheriat  cl-Mandhur,  or  Hieromax. 

2.  Sources, — The  snows  that  deeply  cover  Hermon 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  that  still  cap  its  glittering 
summit  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  are  the  real 
springs  of  the  Jordan.  They  feed  its  perennial  foun- 
tains, and  they  supply  from  a  thousand  channels  those 
superabundant  waters  which  make  the  river  "  overflow 
all  its  banks  in  harvest  time"  (Josh,  iii,  15).  The  Jor- 
dan has  two  historical  sources,  a.  In  the  midst  of  a 
rich  but  marshy  i^n,  lying  between  the  southern  pro- 
longation of  Hermon  and  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  is 
a  low  cup-shaped  hill,  thickly  covered  with  shrubs.  On 
it  once  stood  Dan,  the  northern  border-city  of  Palestine ; 
and  from  its  western  base  gushes  forth  the  great  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan.  The  waters  at  once  form  a  large 
pond  encircled  with  rank  grass  and  jungle — now  the 
home  of  the  wild  boar— and  then  flow  off  southward. 
Within  the  rim  of  the  cup,  beneath  the  spreading 
blanches  of  a  gigantic  oak,  is  a  smaller  spring.  It  is 
fed,  doubtless,  by  the  same  source,  and  its  stream,  break- 
ing through  the  rim,  joins  its  sister,  and  forms  a  river 
8ome  forty  feet  wide,  deep  and  rapid.  The  modem 
name  of  the  hill  is  TeU  el-Kddy,  **  the  hill  of  the  judge ;" 
^d  both  fountain  and  river  are  called  Leddan — evi- 
dently the  name  Dan  corrapted  by  •  double  article,  El- 
«d-Dan  (Robinson,  Bib,  Bes,  iii,  394;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  p.  214 ;  and  in  BibUotheca  Sac,  1846,  p.  196). 
Josephus  odls  this  stream  **  Little  Jordan"  (j6v  fUKpiv 
iopSdvfjVyWarf  iv,  1, 1 ;  corop.  Ant,  i,  10, 1 ;  viii,  8, 4) ; 
l>ut  it  is  the  principal  source  of  the  river,  and  the  largest 
fountain  in  Syria. 

b.  Four  miles  east  of  Tell  el-Kady,  on  a  lower  terrace 
of  Hermon,  amid  forfsts  of  oak,  lie  the  ruins  of  Banias, 
^ancient Oesarea-Philippi,  aqd  more  ancient  Panium. 
^^de  the  mins  is  a  lofty  cli£f  of  red  limestone,  having 
a  large  fountain  at  its  base.  Beneath  the  cliff  there 
was  formerly,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  a  gloomy  cave,  and 
Within  it  a  yawning  ibyss  of  unfathomable  depth,  filled 
With  water.  This  was  the  other  source  of  the  Jordan 
(*^ar,i,21,8;  comp. .4 irf. xv,  10, 8 ;  Pliny, v,  12;  Mish- 
J*»  l^ara,  viii,  12).  A  temple  was  erected  over  the  cave 
by  Herod,  and  its  ruins  now  fill  it  and  conceal  the  foun- 
^^  From  it  a  foaming  torrent  still  bursts,  and  dashes 
*^wn  to  the  plain  through  a  narrow  rocky  ravine,  and 
then  glides  swiftly  on  till  it  joins  the  other  about  four 


miles  south  of  TeU  el-E&dy  (Robinson,  ill,  897;  Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  446). 

c.  The  Jordan  has  also  a  fabled  fountain,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Josephus :  ^  Apparently  Panium  is  the  source 
of  the  Jordan,  but  the  water  is,  in  reality,  conveyed 
thither  unseen  by  a  subterranean  channel  from  Phiala, 
as  it  is  called,  which  lies  not  far  from  the  high  road,  on 
the  right  as  you  ascend  to  Trachonitis,  at  the  distance 
of  120  stadia  from  CfBsarea.  .  .  .  That  the  Jordan  hence 
derived  its  origin  was  formerly  unknown,  until  it  was 
ascertained  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who^  hav- 
ing thrown  chaff  into  Phiala,  found  it  cast  out  at  Pani- 
um" {Warj  iii,  10,  7).  llie  lake  here  referred  to  ap- 
pears to  be  Burket  er-Ram,  which  Robinson  visited  and 
describe  (Bib,  Res,  iii,  899).  The  legend  has  no  foun- 
dation in  reality. 

d  Other  fountains  in  this  region,  though  unnamed 
in  history,  contribute  much  to  the  Jordan.  The  chief 
of  these,  and  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Jor- 
daiL  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  at  the  western  base  of 
HVbon,  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Hasbeiya, 
and  twelve  miles  north  of  Tell  el-Kddy.  The  fountain 
is  in  a  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  basalt,  cliff ;  the  stream  iVom 
it,  called  Hasb&ny  (from  Hasbeiya),  flows  through  a  nar- 
row glen  into  the  plain,  and  falls  into  the  main  stream 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Leddan  and 
BaniAsy.  The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  Rob- 
inson thus  estimates:  "That  from  Banias  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  Hasb&ny,  while  the  Leddftn  is  twice,  if  not 
three  times  the  size  of  that  from  Banias"  (Bib,  Res,  iii^ 
895).  The  united  riv^r  flows  southward  through  the 
marshy  plain  for  six  miles,  and  then  falls  into  Lake  HA- 
leh,  cdled  in  Scripture  **  llie  Waters  of  Meiom."  See 
Merom. 

e.  Besides  these,  a  considerable  stream  comes  down 
from  the  plain  of  Ijon,west  of  thejiasb&ny;  and  two 
large  fountains  (called  B&lat  and  Mell4hah)  burst  forth 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Naphtali  (Por- 
ter, Handbook  for  S,  and  P,  p.  486). 

8.  Physical  Features  of  the  Jordan  and  its  Valley, — 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Jordan  is,  thai 
throughout  nearly  its  entire  course  it  is  briov  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  valley  is  thus  like  a  huge  fissure  in  the 
earth's  crust  The  following  measurements,  taken  flSb 
Van  de  Velde's  Memoir  accompanying  his  Mapj  will 
give  the  best  idea  of  the  depression  of  thb  singular  val- 
ley: 

Fountain  of  Jordan  at  Hssbeiya. . .  1700  ft  elevation. 

"  "  Banias 1147  " 

"  "  Dan 647  " 

LakeHAleh about    180  " 

Lake  of  Tiberias 6R0  ft  depression, 

DeadSea 181*  " 

There  may  be  some  error  in  the  elevations  of  the  foun- 
tains as  here  given.  Lake  Hfileh  is  encompassed  by  a 
great  plain,  extending  to  Dan ;  and  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye  almost  level,  it  MJdifficult  to  believe  that  there  could 
be  a  difference  of  6<Meet  in  the  elevations  of  the  foun- 
tain and  the  lake.  Porter  estimated  il  on  the  spot  at 
not  above  100  feet^;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Von 
Wildenbmch  makes  it  by  measurement  587  feet,  and 
DeBertou844. 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  is  due  south.  From 
their  fountains  the  three  streams  flow  south  to  the 
points  of  junction,  and  continue  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  HClleh ;  and  from  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
lake  the  Jordan  again  issues  and  resumes  its  old  course. 
For  some  two  miles  its  banks  are  flat,  and  its  current 
not  very  rapid ;  but  on  passing  through  Jisr  Benat  Ya- 
kflb  (**  the  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters"),  the  banks  sud- 
denly contract  and  rise  high  on  each  side,  and  the  river 
dashes  in  sheets  of  foam  over  a  rocky  bed,  rebounding 
from  cliff  to  cliff  in  its  mad  career.  Here  and  there  the 
retreating  banks  have  a  little  green  meadow,  with  its 
fringe  of  oleanders  all  wet  and  glistening  with  spray. 
Thus  it  rushes  on,  often  winding,  occasionally  doubling 
back  like  the  coils  of  a  serpent,  till,  breaking  Arom  rocky 
bairiers,  it  enten  the  rich  plain  of  Botlhah,  where  oa 
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the  left  bank  stand  the  ruins  of  Bethsaida  (q.  v.)*  The 
stream  now  expands,  and  glides  lazily  along  till  it  falls 
en  the  still  bosom  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Between  Beth- 
saida  and  the  sea  the  Jordan  avenges  aboat  twenty 
yards  in  width,  and  flows  sluggishly  between  low  allu- 
vial banks.  Bars  of  sand  extend  across  its  channel  here 
and  there,  at  which  it  is  easily  forded  (Porter,  Hand- 
Aooit,  p.  426;  Robinson,  ii,  414  sq.;  Burckhardt,  iSyrto,  p. 
815).  From  Jisr  Ben&t  Yak{ib  the  distance  is  only  seven 
miles,  and  3ret  in  that  distance  the  river  falls  700  feet. 
The  total  length  of  the  section  between  the  two  lakes 
is  about  eleven  mHes  as  the  crow  flies. 

An  old  tradition  tells  us  that  the  Jordan  flows  direct 
through  the  Sea  of  Galilee  without  mingling  with  its 
waters.  The  origin  of  the  story  may  be  the  &ct  that 
the  river  enters  the  lake  at  the  northern  extremity,  and 
leaves  it  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  at  the  southern, 
without  apparent  increase  or  diminution. 

The  third  section  of  the  river,  lying  between  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  Jordan  of  Scripfaire, 
the  other  two  sections  not  being  directly  menoHed 
either  in  the  O.  T.  or  N.  T.  Until  the  last  few  years 
little  was  known  of  it.  The  notices  of  ancient  geogra- 
phers are  not  fulL  Travellers  had  crossed  it  at  several 
points,  but  all  the  portions  between  these  points  were 
unknown.  When  the  remarkable  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment, and  when  it  was  shown  that  the  Jordan  must 
have  a  fall  of  1400  feet  in  its  short  course  of  about  100 
miles,  the  measurements  were  called  in  question  by  that 
distinguished  geographer  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1847  (joumcd, 
vol  xviii,  part  ii).  In  that  same  year  lieutenant  Moly- 
neux,  R.N.,  conveyed  a  boat  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  mostly  in  the  river,  but  in  places  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  where  rocks  and  rapids  prevented  nav- 
igation. Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs  the  ex- 
pedition W9S  not  successful,  and  the  Jordan  was  not 
yet  explored.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  headed  a  much  more  successful  expedition  in 
1848,  and  was  the  first  fully  to  describe  the  course,  and 
fully  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  Jordan.  His  Officicd 
Reoort  is  the  standard  work  on  the  river.  Molyneux's 
l4per  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geog.  Society  also  con- 
tains some  usefid  matter  (voL  xviii,  part  ii). 

The  valley  through  which  thb  section  of  the  Jordan 
flows  is  a  long,  low  plain,  running  from  north  to  south, 
and  shut  in  by  steep  and  rugged  parallel  ridges,  the 
eastern  ridge  rising  fully  6000  feet  above  the  river's 
bed,  and  the  western  about  3000.  This  plain  is  the 
great  plain  of  the  later  Jews;  the  great  desert  (toXXi)v 
iprffiiav)  of  Josephus;  the  Aulon  or  ** channel"  of  the 
Greek  geographers;  the  "  region  of  Jordan*^  of  the  N.  T. 
(Matt,  iii,  6;  Luke  iii,  8) ;  and  the  Gkor  or  "sunken 
plain**  of  the  modem  Arabs  (Stanley,  p.  277 ;  Joeephns, 
War,  iii,  9,  7 ;  iv,  8,  2 ;  Reland,  ^datst,  p.  806, 861,  877 
sq.).  It  is  about  six  miles  wide  aRts  northern  end,  but 
it  gradually  expands  until  it  attains  a  width  of  upwards 
of  twelve  at  J^cho.  Its  sides  are  not  straight  lines, 
nor  is  its  surface  perfectly  level.  The  mountains  on 
each  side  here  and  there  send  out  rocky  spurs,  and  long, 
low  roots  far  into  it.  Winter  torrents,  descending  from 
wild  ravines,  cut  deeply  through  its  soft  strata.  As  a 
whole  it  is  now  a  desert.  In  ita  northern  division,  above 
the  fords  of  Succoth,  small  portions  are  cidtivated  around 
fountains,  and  along  the  banks  of  streamlets,  where  irri- 
gation is  easy ;  but  all  the  rest  is  a  wilderness — in  ^ring 
covered  with  rank  grass  and  thistles,  but  in  summer 
parched  and  bare.  The  southern  section — known  as 
the  "plain  of  Jericho"— is  different  in  aspect.  Its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  white  nitrous  crust,  like  hoar- 
frost, through  which  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  green  herb 
springs.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  dreary  or 
desolate  than  this  part  of  the  plain. 

Do¥m  the  midst  of  the  plain  winds  a  ravine,  varying 
from  200  yards  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  from  40  to 
160  feet  in  depth.     Through  this  the  Jordan  flows  in 


a  tortuous  course,  now  sweeping  the  western,  and  wm 
the  eastern  bank;  now  making  a  wide,  graoefol  «wc 
and  now  doubling  back,  but  evoywhere  fringed  br  i 
narrow,  dense  border  of  trees  and  shmba.  The  nm 
has  thus  two  distinct  lines  of  banks.  The  fizrt  or  km 
banks  confine  the  stream,  and  are  from  five  to  tai  fe^ 
high,  the  height  of  course  decreasing  in  spring  wba 
the  river  is  high ;  the  second  or  upper  are  at  sour  ds* 
tance  from  the  channel,  and  in  pkces  rise  to  a  ha^ 
of  160  feet.  The  scenery  of  the  river  is  pecoliar  ted 
striking.  Lynch  thus  describes  the  upper  sectke: 
"  The  high  alluvial  terraces  on  each  nde  were  eTej< 
where  shaped  by  the  action  of  the  winter  rains  kia 
numbers  of  conical  hills,  some  of  U)em  p3rramidal  ad 
cuneiform,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  giant  m- 
campment  This  singular  conformation  extended  soctb- 
wards  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  interraii  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  river  in  its  graceful  meanda^ 
inga,  sometimes  glittering  like  a  spear-head  throogli  aa 
opening  in  the  fbUage,  and  again  fdasping  some  Ikde 
island  in  its  shining  arms,  or,  fiir  away,  soappii^  viii 
the  fierceness  and  white  foam  of  a  torrent  by  some  |b»> 
jecting  point.  .  .  .  The  banks  were  Mnged  with  ikt 
lattrustinus,  the  oleander,  the  willow,  and  the  tamart. 
and  further  ifdand,  on  the  slope  of  the  second  tenaoe, 
grew  a  small  species  of  oak,  and  the  cedar.* 

The  Jordan  issues  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  dose  to  tkt 
hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  and  sweeps  raod 
a  little  peninsula,  on  which  lie  the  ruins  <^  Taiidm 
(Porter,  ffandb,  p.  821 ;  Robinson,  1,  588).  Hie  fSOma. 
is  about  100  feet  wide,  and  the  current  strong  (I^n:^). 
A  short  distance  down  are  the  remains  of  a  Boosa 
bridge,  whose  fallen  arches  greatly  obstruct  the  river, 
and  make  it  dash  through  in  sheets  of  foam.  Befov 
this  are  several  weirs,  constructed  of  roogh  stones^  nd 
intended  to  raise  the  water  and  turn  it  into  caiiafa,so« 
to  irrigate  the  neighboring  plain  (MxAyncax),  Fire 
mUes  from  the  lake  the  Jordan  receives  its  largest  trib- 
utary, the  Sheriat  el-Mandhdr  (the  Hieiomax  of  thf 
Greeks),  which  drains  a  large  section  of  Bashan  od 
Gilead.  This  stream  is  130  feet  wide  at  its  raootk 
Two  miles  further  is  Jisr  el-Mejfimia,  the  only  bridge 
now  standing  on  the  Lower  Jordaiu  It  is  a  qosst 
structure,  one  large  pointed  arch  spanning  the  atnam, 
and  double  tiers  of  SQiallcr  arches  supporting  the  road- 
way on  each  side.  The  river  is  here  deep  and  impeo- 
ous,  breaking  over  high  ledges  of  rodca. 

Bdow  this  point  the  ravine  inclines  eastwards  to  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  and  its  banks  contract.  Its  sides 
are  bare  and  white,  and  the  chalky  strata  are  dec^ 
furrowed.  The  margin  of  the  river  has  still  its 
ful  fringe  of  foliage,  and  the  litUe  islets  which 
here  and  there  are  covered  with  shrubbeiy.  Fifieea 
miles  south  of  the  bridge,  wady  T&bes  (so  uQed  ban 
Jabesh-gilead),  containing  a  winter  torrmt,  fedls  la  frao 
the  east.  A  short  distance  above  it  a  barren  saody  isl- 
and divides  the  cHkmel,  and  with  its  bars  on  eadi  ade 
forms  a  ford,  probably  the  one  by  which  Jacob  cfoaied, 
as  the  site  of  Succoth  has  been  identified  on  the  wesloB 
bank.  The  plain  round  Succoth  is  extensivdy  cikt- 
vated,  and  abundantly  watered  by  fountains  and  itrasw 
lets  flrom  the  adjoining  mountains.  The  richness  of  the 
soil  is  wouderfuL  Dr.  Robinson  says,  ^The  grass,  t»- 
termingled  with  tall  daisies  and  wild  oats,  readied  to 
our  horses'  backs,  while  the  thii||les 
topped  the  riders'  heads.  All  was  now  dry, ; 
places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our  way  tinoygb 
uberant  growth"  (iii,  p.  313).  Jacob  exocneda' 
choice  when  '*  he  made  booths  for  his  cattle"  at  tiasfr- 
vored  spot  (Gen.  xxxiii,  17).  No  other  place  in  the 
great  plain  equals  it  in  richness.  Tlie  ravine  l»f  the 
Jordan  is  here  150  feet  below  the  plaiii,  and  tint  ia  ky 
steep,  bare  banks  of  chalky  strata  ^ohiiisoii,iLe.|vBlC>. 

About  nine  mil»  below  Succoth,  and  aboat '. 
between  the  lakes,  the  Jabbok,  the  only  other ' 
able  tributary,  falls  into  the  Jordan,  coooii^  dm 
through  a  deep^  wild  ^en  in  the  moimtains  of  Gikai 
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Wben  Lynch  paased  (April  17)  it  «u  "■  mull  stmm 
tritlklinf;  down  ■  deep  uid  wide  burent  bed.  .  .  .  There 
was  another  bed,  qiuce  dry,  ahowiDg  that  in  tlmea  or 
Tnahet  there  were  two  onlJeti.''  Lyncb  give*  some 
pH>d  pictureB  of  the  Kenery  above  the  junctinn.  ^'The 
plain  that  sloped  away  from  the  bases  of  the  hills  was 
broken  into  rid^^  uid  muUitudinouB  cone-like  moonds. 
...  A  low,  pale  yellow  ridge  'of  coDical  hilln  mailced 
tbe  terminatioa  of  the  higher  teirace,  beneath  which 
■wept  ^ntlj  tbifl  low  plain,  with  a  similar  undulating 
Hirlace,  half  redeemed  from 

dure  and  thiatle-ooierad  hillocka.  Still  lower  was  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan — ila  bank*  fringed  wilb  perpalual 
verdure — -winding  a  thousand  graceful  mazea  ...  its 
course  a  bright  line  in  this  cheerlete  vaste." 

Below  the  Jabbok  the  fall  of  the  river  i>  itill  greater 
than  above,  but  there  is  less  obstruction  from  rocks  and 
difb.  The  jnngks  alon);  tbeiianks  become  denser,  the 
sidea  of  the  river  glen  more  regular,  and  the  plain  above 
Dwre  dreary  and  desolate. 

On  appntachiog  the  Dead  Sea,  the  plain  of  Ibe  Jor> 
dan  attains  its  greatest  breadth— alwut  twelve  miles: 
The  roouDtain  ranges  on  each  side  are  higher,  more 
rugged,  and  more  dfsolate.  The  plain  is  coated  with  a 
nitmus  crust,  like  hoar-ftost,  and  not  a  tree,  shnit>,  or 
blade  of  grass  is  seen  except  by  fountains  or  rivoleta. 
Thfl  ^en  winds  like  a  serpent  through  the  centre,  be- 
tveen  two  tiers  of  banlu.  The  bottom  is  smooth,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  ouldde  with  stunted  shrub*.  The  riv- 
er winds  in  cesseless  coils  along  the  bottom,  now  touch- 
ing one  Bide  and  now  another,  with  its  beautifnl  border 
of  grven  foliage,  looking  all  the  greener  Ihmi  contrast 
with  the  desert  above.  The  bai^  are  of  soft  clay,  in 
places  ten  feet  high ;  the 
Btream  varies  from  80  (o 
150  feet  in  breadth,  and 
from  lite  to  twelve  in 
depth.  Near  its  mouth 
the  current  becomes 
more  sluggish,  and  the 
stream  expands.  Where 
waily  Ilesban  falls  in, 
Lynch  found  the  river 
loOfeetwideandlldeep,  I 
"  ibe  current  four  knots." 
Further  down  the  banks  ' 
are  low  and  sedgy;  tbe 
width  gradaally  in- 
cre^sea  to  180  yards  at 
its  month,  but  the  depth 
is  only  three  feet  (Lynch, 
OffitMiI  RepotI;  Roljin- 
Bon,  i,  538  sq. ;  Stanley, 
p.  290). 

Lynch  in  a  few  words 
explain*  the  secret  of  the 
great  and  ahnoat  incredible  fall  ii 


great  secret  is  solved  by  the  tortnona  coarse  of  the  Jor- 
dan. In  ■  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude,  and  fourer  Gvi 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles. . .  , 
We  have  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threatening  nq>> 
ids,  besides  a  great  many  of  lefser  magnitude." 

Dr.  Robinson  (Raearcha,  ii,  2£7  iq.)  describes  the 
banlLs  as  conrasting  of  three  series,  with  terraces  be* 
tveen,  the  oater  ones  composed  of  tbe  mountains  bor- 
dering tbe  river,  the  middle  ones  being  the  true  banks, 
and  the  third  the  proper  channel  of  the  stream ;  and  he 
.argues  that  the  scriptural  alluuons  to  the  overfiow  of 
the  Jordan  at  harvest  (Joeh.  iii,  1B:.1  Chron.  xii,  16| 
cftnpare  Jer.  zii,5;  xlix,  19;  1,44;  Z«cb.xj,3;  Siradi 
imv,  !6, 86)  simply  refer  to  tbe  full  stream,  or  at  most 
to  its  expanuoD  ss  far  as  to  the  middle  one  of  these 
three  banks,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  melting  of  snows 
on  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  rather  than  to  any  trite  fresh- 
et or  innndation.  Tbe  river  in  this  respect  probably 
resembles  other  monntain  streams,  which  have  an  over- 
flow of  their  secondary  boundaries  or  alluvial "  bottoms" 
dnring  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  Compt 
ThomaoD,  Land  imd  Book,  ii,  462  sq. 

4.  The  f'ordi  of  the  Jordan  have  always  been  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  the  hiatiiiy  of  the  country,  ITie 
three  streams  whicb  flow  from  tbe  fountains  are  forda- 
ble  at  almost  every  point.  It  is  south  of  Lake  UQIeh 
that  the  river  begins  to  form  a  serious  barrier.  The 
bridge  called  Jisr  Benat  YakHb  has  for  cestuiies  been 
the  leading  pass  from  western  Pslestine  to  Damascn& 
Tbe  first  reference  to  it  is  in  A.D.  1450  (in  Gompenberg's 
day  1  see  Rolrinson,  Rtteorcka,  iii,  362),  though  as  early 
as  tbe  Crusades  a  "  Ford  of  Jacob"  ( Vadum  Jacob,  WilL 
Tyr.  I/it/,  iviii,  13)  is  mentioned,  and  was  reckoned  a 
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important  pass.    The  bridge  was  probably  built 
during  the  t5th  century,  when  tbe  caravan  road  was    . 
constructed  from  Damascus  to  Kgypt  (Porter,  Band' 
fioojt,  ii,466).     The  origin  of  the  name,  "  Bridge  of  Ja- 

I's  Daughters,"  is  unknown.    Perhape  this  place  may 

ve  been  confounded  with  the  ford  of  Succotb,  where 
tbe  patriarch  crossed  the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  the  "Ja- 
cob" referred  to  was  some  Muslem  sunt  or  Turkish 
pasha  (Ricter,  Fal.  und  Sgr.  p.  2ti9  sq.).     See  BHiDOt;. 

Between  Bethsaida-Julias  and  the  Sea  of  GsUlee  there 
are  several  fords.  The  river  is  there  shallow  and  the 
current  doggish.  At  this  place  the  multitudes  (hat  fol- 
lowed our  Lord  from  Capernaum  and  the  neighborhood 
were  able  to  cross  the  river  to  where  he  fed  the  5000 
(Matkvi,83Bq.;  Robinson,  ii,  414). 

The  first  ford  on  the  southern  section  of  the  Jordan 
is  abont  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  where  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  bridge  now  He.  It  was  the  means  of  com- 
cstion  between  TiiMrJas  and  Gadara,  and  it  was 
doubtless  at  this  point  our  Lord  crossed  when  he  went 
fromGslileelo  JudKa"by  therarlhttr  side  of  Jordan" 
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{M»rki,I;  M.tt.  sii,i,8),  Jiw  el-Mejimia  Ib  «  S«^ 
■cenic  bridge  oa  u)  old  cinT*ii  route  fram  Uunuciu 
to  liHiypI-  Piobably  ■  Komui  bridge  may  have  Uood 
At  tbe  Aarae  place,  eonnectln^  Scythopolut  with  Ibe  oth- 
er dlies  oC  Iteoipoli*.  There  is  no  ford  here.  At  ■ 
pcnnt  can  of  the  niins  of  Scythopolit,  t«n  mila  beloir 
the  bridge,  the  river  is  voie  ronlablc,  lint  the  t«<u8<  u 
deep  and  dangeiDua. (Robinson,  iii,S2a;  VindeVelde, 
Memoir,  p.  187). 

At  Succoth  ia  one  of  the  beet  and  most  important 
fords  over  the  Jordan.  Here  Jacob  crcuBed  with  his. 
mtle.  This,  loo,  is  posiibly  tbe  Bethbarah,  "  house,  or 
rord  of  passage,"  where  the  Israelite*  inlereepted  tBe 
routed  Hidianim  (Judg.  vii,  24),  bdiI  it  wu  probably 
here  (hit  the  men  of  (iilead  slew  the  EpbiaimiteB  (xii, 
6).  Not  far  otF,  in  "  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zanhan,"  werc  the  brass  foundries  of  king  Solomon 
(I  Kings  vii,  46).  Tiiese  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed 
the  first  recorded  passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  O.  T. ; 
we  say  recorded,  besaune  there  can  be  little  dispute  but 
Ihat  Abraham  must  have  croncd  it  likewise.  It  is  still 
th^  place  at  which  the  easlera  Bedawln  cnss  in  their 
periudicsl  invasions  of  Esilraekin.  Fnnn  Succoth  lo  the 
mouth  of  the  Jabbok  the  river  becomes  very  low  during 

spot  are  the  lemuns  of  ■  lloman  bridge  (Molyneux,  p. 
115sq.;  Lyuch,Aprill6;  Burckbardt,  p.  344  >q.).  Toi 
milee  south  of  the  Jabbok  there  ia  a  noted  Card  on  the 
road  from  Nabulua  tu  Es-Salt  IVaces  of  a  Roman  road 
and  bridge  were  here  discovered  by  Van  de  Velde  (Me- 
moir, p.  1  ■iVf.  The  only  other  fords  of  note  arc  thooe 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
pilgrims'  bathing-place.  Tbey  are  much  deeper  than 
those  higher  up,  and  when  the  river  is  swollen  they  be- 
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[  of  the  cities. 
lowered,  and  i 
Dead  Ska. 

Anoibet  wonderful  epoch  in  the  Jordan's  bistoc;  <» 
the  passage  of  the  Israelitee.  Tbey  wa«  eucsnnped  <« 
the  ^^  plains  of  Moah" — on  the  brood  plain  east  of  ti« 
river,  extending  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  h*  I' 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  was  hairest-time— itc 
b^inning  of  April — when  the  rains  wczv  still  blHaz 
heavily  in  Hennon,  aad  the  winter  atowi  wen  mcluiii; 
under  the  rays  of  the  warm  sun,  and  wben  a  Ihcuia^l 
mountain  torrents  thus  fed  swept  into  the  JordiD,  btrI 
mode  it  "overflow  all  its  honks;"  or,  as  the  Uetcew  ti- 
erally  eignines,  moifc  itfaU  vp  to  iiU  iii  hnb  (sec  Rut- 
inson.  Bib.  Ra.  i,  MO) ;  that  is,  perhaps,  up  not  mnflj 
to  the  banks  of  the  stream  itself,  but  up  to  thebwksi^ 
tbe  glen ;  covering,  as  it  still  does  in  a  few  places  (MdIt- 
ueui,p.  116;  Van  de  Veble,  JfenunV,  p.  lU),  the  whiiit 
bottom  of  the  glen,  and  thus  rendering  the  fotdsmiiiaf- 
■able  for  such  a  host  as  the  Lnaeliteo.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  ancient  dmes  the  Jordan  roae  bigbaUne 
it  does  now.  When  the  country  wia  more  thickly  BBud- 
ed  and  more  extensively  cultivated,  man;  rmin  oad  min 
snow  must  have  fallen  {Van  de  Velde.  A'amBi»e,ii,Ci> 
There  are  wet  seasons  even  yot,  when  the  nta  riis 
several  foet  more  than  ordinarily  (Reland,  p,  273:  £■■- 
mer,  PaliuL  pt  01, 2d  a^>.  The  openinfc  of  ■  pwn)^ 
through  the  river  at  such  a  season  was  the  gifmter  aia- 
acle.  Had  it  been  late  in  summer  it  might  have  tea 
thought  Ihat  natural  causes  operated,  but  xn  harv«a — 
the  time  of  the  overflow — the  finger  of  God  man  hm 
been  manifest  to  all.  It  is  a  remaibhk  loct  ihaa  » 
this  same  spot  the  Jordan  was  afterwards  twice  r[ara»-  ' 
bualy  opened — by  EUjah  and  Elisho  (3  Eungs  ii,K,  14 1. 

At  a  later  period  it  was  conridered  a  feat  a(  h^ 
daring  that  a  party  of  David's  "  mighty  men'  wmei 
the  Jordan  "in  the  flrst  month  (April),  what  it  ksJ 
overflown  all  its  banks,"  and  subdued  their  enemiei  mi  ' 
the  east  side  (1  Chmn.  xii,  16).  Jeremiafa  sptaks  i' 
"  from  the  "  swellings  of  the  J«- 


5.  Hiilorical  .VofioM.— The  first  notice  of  the  Jordan 
is  in  the  story  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot— 
Lot  "beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well 
watered  evciywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah"  (Gen.  xiii,  10).  Abraham  had  just  left 
Egypt  (icii,  10-20),  and  therefore  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  Jordan  and  (rf"  the 
Kile  is  very  appoMle.  T'he  section  of  the  valley  visible 
from  the  heights  of  Delhel,  where  the  patriarchs  stood, 
was  the  plain  of  Jericho  and  southward  over  a  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  "  plain"  or  circfc  (131)  of  the  Jor- 
dan must  hare  been  different  then  from  what  it  is  now. 
It  is  now  a  parched  desert — then  it  was  well  watered  ev- 
erywhere. The  waters  of  numerous  springs,  mountain 
torrents,  and  probably  of  the  Jordan,  raised  by  weira 
such  as  ore  seen  at  its  northern  end,  were  used  by  the 
old  Phienidan  inliabitants  in  the  irrigation  of  the  vast 
plain.  The  cutse  had  not  yet  come  upon  it;  the  fire 
of  heaven  hid  not  yet  passed  over  it;  the  lard  hod  not 
yet  destroyed  Sodom  and  Ciomorrah  (Stanley,  p.  215J. 
It  Is  manifest  that  some  great  physical  change  was  pro- 
duced in  [he  raUey  by  the  convulsion  at  the  dcslmctiou  \ 
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_  _  and  verdant  {a£s^ 
of  its  banks;  these  jungles  are  impenetrable  exn|;i  t* 
the  wild  beasu  Ihat  dwell  there.  No  aQusan  is  b»V 
to  the  rise  or  overflow  of  the  river  (Geseniiis,  Tlwiarw; 
s^v.i  RobinBon,i,540).  Travellers  hai-e  ofloi  trai  wfti 
swine,  byasnas,  and  Jackals,  and  also  the  tracks  i^pSB- 
thers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  (Molyneui.  p.  1 151 

The  passage  of  the  river  by  king  David  in  his  tifii 
fnta  Absalom  hss  one  pecuhirily  —  a /rrry-imK  was 
used  lo  convey  his  household  over  the  channel  (1  Ssm. 
lii,  18).  The  pamage  wis  probably  efTcded  at  one  if 
the  forda  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Tlie  word  m3 
simply  sigiiifles  s  thing  for  crossing ;  it  may  ban  bro 
a"  boat,"  or  a  ''nf),"or  a  few  inflated  skins, sich  e  act 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  and  art  sdU 
used  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Jordan.     See  Fiiui. 

Noaman's  indignant  depreciation  of  the  Jotdia.  a 
compared  with  the  "  riven  of  Daroaecus,''  is  weH  kian. 
The  rivers  of  Damascus  water  its  great  plain,  convoi- 
ing  a  desert  into  a  paradise ;  the  Jotdon  rolls  ui  in  iu 
deep  biid,  useless,  to  the  Sea  of  Death. 

The  great  event  of  the  N.-T.  history  enacted  al  Ik 
Jordan  was  the  baptism  of  our  Uird.  This  has  mad* 
it  the  queen  of  rivers,  and  has  given  it  thetitle-BKieA" 
The  exact  spot  ia  disputed.  See  Bethbae.i;  -£.«>%. 
The  topography  and  the  inddenis  of  the  narrative,tak 
before  and  sJlcr  the  baptism,  unqnestionoUy  pqat  bi 
the  same  place,  already  famous  as  the  sceoe  of  tiuer 
miracles  (Porter,  Ilintdboot,  p.  198).  In  cKmrnnnoD- 
tion  of  the  baptism,  the  Ghrislion  pilgritBS  who  amem- 
ble  at  Jerusalem  at  Easier  visit  the  Jih^Iou  in  a  bod; 
and  bathe  at  thia  spot  (Stanley,  p.  308). 

The  references  to  the  Jordan  in  the  writings  of  Jim- 
phus  contain  nothing  of  importance  beyond  what  ha 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  luia- 
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tains  and  the  physical  features.  Greek  and  Roman  ge- 
ographers seem  to  have  known  bat  little  of  the  river. 
Pliny  praises  its  beauty,  and  states  that,  "  with  the 
greatest  reluetance,  as  it  were,  it  moves  onward  towards 
Asphaltites,  a  lake  of  gloomy  and  unpropitioua  nature, 
by  which  it  is  at  last  swallowed  up"  {HisL  Nat,  v,  16). 
Strabo  makes  the  singular  assertion  that  it  is  ^  naviga- 
ted upwardt  with  vessels  of  bdrden  I"  Of  course,  he 
can  only  refer  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (xvi,  2, 16).  Pau- 
aanias  tells  how  strangely  the  river  disappears  in  the 
Dead  Sea  (book  V,  7, 4> 

6.  Mineral,  Animal,  and  Vegetable  Productions^ — Some 
of  these  have  been  incidentally  noticed  above.  As  there 
irere  slime-pits,  or  f»ts  of  bitumen,  and  salt-pits  (Gen. 
xi,3 ;  Zeph.  ii,  9)  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme 
Booth,  so  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  bitumen  wells  twenty 
minutes  from  the  bridge  over  the  Hashbeiya  on  the  ex- 
treme north ;  while  Abi-el  MeMhah  above  Lake  HiUeh 
B  emphatically  **  the  fountain  of  the  salt-works"  (Lynch's 
NarraHve^  p.  470).  Thermal  springs  are  frequent  about 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias;  the  most  celebrated,  bek>w  the 
town  bearing  that  name  (Robinson,  ii,  884,  885) ;  some 
sear  Emmaus  (Lynch,  p.  467),  some  near  Magdala,  and 
iome  not  far  from  Gadara  (Irby,  p.  90, 91).  The  hill  of 
Dan  is  said  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  vol- 
atnic  rock  and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch  not  fat  from 
;he  mouth  of  the  Yerm&k  (NttrratHfe,  April  12).  Dark 
ytstlt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper 
itage ;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  in 
;he  bwer.  On  the  second  day  of  the  passage  a  bank 
)f  fuller's  earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a  zone  of 
mltivation,  like  the  Nile,  is  uncertain.  Now,  with  the 
ixception  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  HMeh,  the 
^d  of  num  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  its 
Mnks.  The  genuine  Arab  is  k  nomad  by  nature,  and 
MDtemns  agricnlture.  There,  however.  Dr.  Robinson, 
n  the  month  of  May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down 
0  the  lake,  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  ses- 
une,  and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman.  Horses,  cat- 
■le,  and  sheep— all  belonging  to  the  GhawArinah  tribe — 
attened  on  the  rich  pasture ;  and  large  herds  of  black 
Hiffiiloes  luxuriated  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire 
>f  the  marshes  (iii,  896).  These  are  doubtless  lineal 
iescendants  of  the  '<  fat  bulls  of  Bashan ;"  as  the  "  oaks 
»f  Bashan^  are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
'^orai  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance  south- 
rard.  Corn-fields  wave  around  Gennesareth  on  the 
rest,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pomegranate,  are 
till  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons  grown  on  its 
hores  are  of  great  size  and  much  esteemedl  Pink  ole- 
nders,  and  a  rose-colottd  species  of  hollyhock,  in  great 
TOfusion,  wait  upon  every  approach  to  a  rill  or  spring, 
'hese  gems  of  nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of 
he  Jordan.  There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow 
aarigold,  and  scarlet  anemone,  saluted  the  adventurers 
f  the  New  World :  the  laurustinus  and  oleander,  cedar 
nd  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompanied  them  on 
heir  route.  As  the  climate  became  more  tropical,  and 
tie  Lower  Ghor  was  entered,  large  ghurrah  trees,  like 
t»e  aspen,  with  silvery  foliage,  overhung  them ;  and  the 
me,  frequently  impenetrable,  and  now  in  blossom, 
was  ever  at  the  water's  edge."  Only  once  during  the 
hole  voyage,  on  the  fourth  day,  were  patches  of  wheat 
nd  barky  visible;  but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  them 
ved  far  away.  As  Jeremiah  in  the  O.  T.,  and  St  Je- 
>me  and  Phocas  (see  Reland)  among  Christian  pilgrims, 
ad  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the  resort  of  lions,  so  tracks 
r  tigers,  wDd  boars,  and  the  like  presented  themselves 
om  time  to  time  to  these  explorers.  Flocks  of  wild 
ocks,  of  cranes,  of  pigeons,  and  of  swallows  were  scared 
f  their  approach;  and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or 
frian  nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
uoughout  was  not  inspiring— it  was  of  a  subdued  char- 
Jter  when  they  started,  profoundly  gloomy  and  dreary 
ear  ford  SOkwa,  and  then  utterly  sterile  just  before 
tey  reached  Jericho.    With  the  exception  of  a  few 
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Arab  tribes — so  savage  as  scarcely  to  be  considered  ex- 
ceptions— humanity  had  become  extinct  on  its  banks. 

Such,  then,  is  the  river  Jordan,  without  any  parallel, 
historical  or  physical,  in  the  whole  world.  A  complete 
river  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  I  Disappearing  in  a 
lake  which  has  no  outlet,  which  could  have  none,  and 
which  originated  in  a  miracle !  Thrice  were  its  waters 
divided  by  the  direct  agency  of  God,  that  his  servants 
might  pass  in  safety  and  comfort  It  is  a  river  that 
has  never  been  navigable,  flowing  into  a  sea  that  has 
never  known  a  port — has  never  been  a  high-road  to 
more  hospitable  coasts — has  never  possessed  a  fishery — 
a  river  that  has  never  boasted  of  a  single  town  of  emi- 
nence upon  its  banks ;  in  fine,  it  is,  if  not  ^  the  river  of 
God"  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  his  chosen, 
people  throughout  their  history,  and,  as  such,  it  figures 
largely  in  the  poetical  symbolism  of  the  passage  from 
this  world  to  the  next 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  cited  on  the  physical 
features  of  the  Jordan,  the  following  afford  important 
information :  Journal  ofR.  Geog.  Society,  xviii,  part>  ii, 
articles  by  Robinson,  Petermann,  and  Molyneux ;  Ber- 
tou,  in  BuUetin  de  la  Soc  Geoffraph,  de  Paris,  xii,  166 
sq. ;  Wildenbruch,  Monatsberichte  der  GeseBschq/t  Jtir 
Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  1845-46;  Capt  Newbold, /our.  of 
Roy,  A  sioL  Society,  xvi,  8  sq. ;  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  BM, 
ScK,  iii,  184  sq.  A  clear  summary  of  all  known  about 
the  Jordan  up  to  1850  is  given  by  Ritter,  in  Paldstina 
und  Syrien,  ii,  152-556 ;  also  in  his  separate  essay,  Der 
Jordan  und  die  Beschiffung  des  iodten  Meeres  (Berlin, 
1850).  More  popular  descriptions  are  those  published 
by  the  Religious  Tcact  Socie^  (London,  1858),  and  Nel- 
son (ib.  1854).  Most  travellers  in  Palestine  have  like- 
wise given  an  account  of  the  river,  chiefly  at  its  mouth. 
See  Palestine. 

Jordan,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  in  1695, 
and  began  preaching  about  1718,  first  in  the  States,  and 
later  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  some 
portions  of  UoUand.  He  died  Sept  26, 1735.  "  He  ac- 
quitted himself,"  was  the  testimony  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Yiiginia  Quakers  in  the  year  of  his  death,  *^  as  a 
workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed."  See  Janney,  //ist. 
of  Friends,  m,  261. 

Jordan,  Richard  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  in  1698, 
and  began  preaching  the  same  year  with  his  younger 
brother  Joseph  (see  above).  The  two  brothers  fre- 
quently travelled  together,  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
in  Tirginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  and  suffered  no 
little  from  persecution.  In  1728  he  visited  the  Qua- 
kers in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  in  Bar- 
badoes.  After  two  years  he  retumed  to  the  States,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  August  5, 1742. 
^*  His  ministry  was  convincing  and  consoUUxny,  his  de- 
livery graceful,  but  unaffected ;  in  prayer  he  was  solenm 
and  reverent"     See  Janney,  Hist,  of  Friends;  m,  270. 

Jordan,  Richard  (2),  a  ndnister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  County,  Va.,  Dec  12, 1756. 
He  entered  on  ministerial  labors  in  1797  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  in  1802  visited  Europe,  where 
he  spent  two  years.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  five  years  later  removed  to  Newton,  N. 
J.,  where  he  died  Oct  14, 1826.  He  was  an  able  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  heavenly 
Master.     See  Janney,  HU^  of  Friends,  iv,  105. 

Jordanes.    See  Jornamdez. 

Jordanns  da  Giai^o,  or  de  Yane.    See  Mikob- 

ITE& 

Jordanus  of  Saxonia,  second  general  of  the  Do- 
minicans, was  bom  at  Borrentrick,  in  the  diocese  of 
Paderbom,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Af- 
ter studying  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
joined  the  Dominicans  in  1219,  and  in  1220  took  part 
in  the  first  general  chapter  of  his  order.  In  1221  he 
was  made  prior  of  the  province  of  Lombardy,  and  finally 
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elected  general  in  1222,  ten  months  after  the  death  of 
St.  Dominic.  The  order  grew  rapidly  under  his  admin- 
istration, and  soon  possessed  establishments  as  far  as 
Poland,  and  even  in  Palestine,  whither  Jordanus  went 
in  1228.  The  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  return  voyage, 
and  Jordanus  drowned,  in  1236.  He  wrote,  De  Prtn- 
dpio  Ordtnia  Pradicatorum  (Echard,  Scriptores  Ordmu 
Pradicaiorum,  voL  i)  i—Epistola  de  TransloHone  corpo- 
ris B,  Dommici  (Bzovius,  AtmcdeSj  1233,  voL  i)  '.^— Super 
Priicianumj  et  qucadcun  grammatuxdia^  a  MS.  in  the 
Leipzig  Library.  See  i4cto  Sanctorum^  Feb.,  ii,  720; 
Echard,  Scriptores  Ordiais  PrtediccUorum^  vi,  93 ;  Hoe- 
fisr,  Nouv,  Biog.  GiniraU,  xxvi,  941.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jor'ibas  (I  Esdr.  viii,  44)  or  Jor'ibus  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
19),  Gnecized  forms  ('Ifa;pi/3oc,  Vulg.  Joribus)  of  the 
name  Jarib  (q.  v.)  of  two  persons  (corresponding  to 
Ezra  viii,  16,  and  Ezra  x,  18,  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
above  passages  respectively). 

Jo'rim  (lutpiip^  pcrh.  i.  q.  Joram)^  the  son  of  Mat- 
that  and  father  of  Eleazar,  maternal  ancestors  of  Jesus, 
not'^mentioned  in  the  O.  Test  (Luke  iii,  29).  B.C.  post 
876.    See  Gknealooy  or  Christ. 

Joris  (really  Joriszoox,  i.  e.  Georg'$$onj  hence  also 
(!ftlled  Georgii),  David,  founder  of  an  Anabaptist  sect  of 
the  16th  century,  known  under  the  name  oiDavidistSf  or 
more  generally  under  that  of  JoristSf  himself  altogether 
a  most  extraordinary  character,  was  bom  either  in  1501  or 
1502,  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  or,  as  Nippold  thinks,  at  Ghent. 
He  has  generally  been  spoken  of  as  of  low  parentage,  but 
Nippold  holds  that  David^s  father  was  originally  a  mer- 
chant, and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  company  who  went 
about  acting  the  play  of  the  life  of  David  the  Psalmist, 
but  that  his'  mother  was  of  noble  origin.  David  was 
early  placed  at  school,  but  the  boy*s  inclination  was 
more  to  a  roving  life,  like  that  of  his  father,  than  to 
books.  He  early  evinced  a  particular  fondness  for  the 
art  of  glass  painting.  He  was  therefore  finally  taken 
from  school  and  apprenticed  to  a  glass  painter,  and  soon 
displayed  great  aptitude  in  his  profession.  To  perfect 
himself  in  this  art  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  neighboring 
countries,  and  travelled  througli  Belgium,  France,  and 
England,  until  a  dangerous  disease  hastened  his  return 
to  Holland.  He  now  (1524)  settled  at  Delft,  and  mar- 
ried. Hitherto  the  young  painter  had  displayed  no  ex- 
traordinary religious  zeal ;  it  is  true  he  had  been  strict 
in  aU  his  religious  observances,  and  had  frequently  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  vital  piety,  but  this,  at  a  time 
when  the  reformatory  movement  was  in  its  infancy,  was 
not  remarkable.  Even  now  he  continued  his  attention 
to  his  business,  and  only  on  a  few  public  occasions  dur- 
ing the  religious  commotions  of  this  time  he  dropped  a 
word  against  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and 
the  religious  excesses  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  1530, 
however,  he  appears  more  prominently  on  the  stage. 
It  is  true  he  had  previously  written  a  few  pamphlets 
against  Romanism,  but  these  had  failed  to  provoke  reply, 
or  a  demand  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties. But  this  year,  while  a  procession  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics was  moving  through  the  streets  of  Delft,  he  stop- 
ped the  priests  and  accused  them  of  the  crime  of  de- 
ceiving the  people  by  false  teachings;  he  especially 
reproached  them  for  their  worship  of  images  and  pic- 
tures. The  burgomaster  of  Delft  favored  Joris  not  a 
little,  being  a  friend  of  his;  but  this  daring  action  could 
not  go  unpunished,  and  Joris  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned for  some  time.  After  a  ^al,  however,  he  escaped, 
DO  doubt  by  the  aid  of  his  friend,  without  any  severe 
punishment  He  quitted  Delft  for  six  years,  and  it  was 
during  his  wanderings  at  this  time  that  he  became 
eetranged  from  the  true  Reformation  principles  and 
an  adherent  to  Anabaptist  views,  and  finally  even  the 
founder  of  an  independent  sect  His  roving  life,  so 
very  much  akin  to  that  of  all  the  Anabaptist  leaders, 
inchned  him  to  their  cause;  but,  being  as  yet  more 
moderate  than  they,  and  opposed  to  their  tumultuous 
proceedings,  especially  to  their  views  of  establishing 


their  authority  by  the  sword,  it  was  not  until  1534  tks 
he  actually  joined  them  by  rebaptism.     At  tlus  tiat 
the  Anabaptists  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  socoess,  e» 
pecially  at  MUnster.     See  Anabaptists.     Being  re- 
quested to  preach  and  espouse  their  cauae  befoie  tie 
people,  he  at  first  hesitated,  and  pleaded  incmnpetei^; 
but  at  last  was  prevailed  upon,  and  was  conaecnied  b? 
Dammas,  Ubbo,  and  others  as  bishop  of  Delft    The  mat 
zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the  Lb- 
therans  he  now  displayed  in  behalf  of  the  Anafacpd^ 
and  we  may  infer  from  the  hesitancy  of  the  aulborititii 
to  interfere  with  Joris  that  his  influence  had  btcoat 
quite  extended  and  his  followers  very  numcioua.    CVr- 
tainly  Joris  himself  was  quite  coDsdous  of  the  extes: 
of  his  power,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  use  it  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  one  great  object  that  aeemed  to  be 
nearest  his  heart,  the  union  of  all  Anabaptist  forces  uc- 
der  one  common  leader,  the  secure  establishment  of  the 
principles  which  he  himself  espoused,  and  which  no 
doubt  he  as  yet  believed  to  be  baaed  on  the  Scz^sures 
and  indorsed  by  divine  favor.     But  his  oouxse  socii 
aroused  suspicion  among  the  other  Anahapdtt  ha/dta. 
They  were  not  slow  to  recc^^nise  in  Joris  an  able  aaJ 
determined  leader,  and,  jealous  of  the  success  he  bad  al- 
ready achieved,  and  fearful  of  their  own  poaitiaii,  th<r 
openly  disavowed  him.    Such  a  course  was  adopted,  ei- 
pecially,  by  Batenburg  lumself,  the  founder  of  an  Asa- 
baptist  sect,  a  determined  ruffian,  void  of  all  f^S^ 
who,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  sought  the  enjovmsit 
of  wealth  and  power.     He  preached  the  extinctioa  c^' 
all  non-Anabaptists  by  the  sword.     Strangelj  eooo^ 
however,  his  very  followers,  »fi&  his  decease,  becssii 
the  most  faithful  adherents  of  Joris.     Opposed  wilhic 
the  camp  of  the  Anabaptists,  Joris,  in  1586,  at  the  Coa- 
vocation  of  Anabaptists  held  at  Bocholt  as»uned  a  ^it 
more  independent  position,  and  proudly  declared  hia»- 
self  di  vinely  appointed  as  leader.    This  further  pfo>-(^UM 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  leaders;  and  as,  immediately 
after  the  Convocation  of  Bocholt^  Joris  issued  a  pamph- 
let calling  all  parties  to  a  peaceful  unicm,  the  wruh  of 
the  different  leaders  was  stimulated  anew,  and  resulud 
in  an  entire  estrangement  of  most  of  the  Anabapti->fik 
Those  who  now  continued  to  espouse  his  cause  wen 
hereafter  known  as  JorisU  or  Davidisfs.     Proridess:* 
seemed  to  favor  his  effort     Letters  came  to  him  ftsiss. 
all  directions  urging  him  to  stand  firm  in  this  tni^ 
hour ;  to  these  were  added  visions  and  revelations  whic^ 
he  fancied  he  had.    Even  the  persecutions  to  whtdi  la 
followers  were  now  subjected  by  the  authorises  west 
interpreted  by  him  as  a  further  proof  of  the  di^is^  £i- 
vor.     Was  it  not  gain  for  them  to  die?     From  Hul- 
land  we  see  him  hasten  to  Westj^udia,  and  thence  back 
again  to  his  native  state  to  comfort  his  suffering  adher- 
ents, and  to  attend  and  animate  than  in  their  dri^ 
hours.     Nor  did  he  waver  when  he  saw  his  own  taoiba 
led  to  the  scaffold  (at  Delfl,  1537),  attesdng  in  her  dyit^ 
hour  the  doctrines  which  her  son  was  pfopagaring. 
The  extent  of  his  influence  may  be  iufenVd  fz^aa  tbe 
number  who  at  this  time  became  the  subj^its  of  perse- 
cution.   At  Delft  thirty-five  persons  were  executed  kr 
their  adherence  to  Joris;  at  Haarlem,  Amsterdam^ Ltr- 
den,  Rotterdam,  and  other  cities  also  many  suffsicd 
likewise.     In  the  space  of  two  years  more  than  tv* 
hundred  betokened  their   faithfulness  to   Anabaposic 
views  at  the  expense  of  their  life.    Nor  was  Juris  him- 
self safe  from  persecuUon.     He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Delft,  where  he  had  lived  for  a  while  secretly,  and,  a&a 
fleeing  from  place  to  place  in  his  native  country',  he  at 
last  quitted  Holland.     A  monitory  letter  which  he  4&^ 
patched  to  the  senate  of  his  native  land  cost  the  bears 
his  head.     To  return  to  HoUand  th«i  became  §or  Joris 
a  hazardous  undertaking ;  he  therefore  sought  a  bone 
within  the  dominions  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  bat  tfar 
latter  also  refused  the  weary  wanderer  a  resting-piaci 
unless  he  came  as  a  Lutheran.    Of  course  Joris  was  wi 
now  likely  to  yield  up  all  that  his  imagination  had  k> 
cied  to  be  divine  truth,  and  he  conrinued  his  nvisp 
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until  he  felt  safe  nowhere.  Suddenly  we  meet  in  Switz- 
erland, in  the  city  of  Basle,  a  person  by  the  name  of 
John  of  Bruges,  the  owner  of  real  estate  in  the  town 
and  in  the  country,  a  peaceable  and  good  citizen,  a  com- 
Dranicant  in  the  Reformed  Church,  who  had  come  to 
Basle  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1544.  This  man 
was  none  other  than  David  Jons,  the  celebrated  Ana- 
baptist leader,  who,  tired  of  years  of  wandering,  preferred 
a  life  of  safety  and  comfort  under  a  fictitious  name  to  a 
life  of  celebrity  and  danger  as  the  leader  of  a  large  re- 
ligious sect.  No  one  ever  suspected  under  the  garb  of 
John  of  Bruges  the  form  of  David  Joris,  and  he  ended 
his  days  peacefully,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  in  1556. 
By  the  people  of  Basle^  John  of  Bruges,  alias  David  Jo- 
ris, was  highly  esteemed  while  he  lived  among  them, 
for,  being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  united  magnificence  with 
virtue  and  integrity.  But  they  thought  differently  after 
his  death,  when  his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdyck,  a 
Reformed  preacher  in  the  Palatinate,  an  avaricious  and 
onprindpled  man,  charged  the  deceased  with  the  most 
blasphemous  errors.  However  much  David's  family 
might  remonstrate  and  deny  the  serious  charges,  the 
university  and  the  clergy  were  called  upon  to  pronounce 
Joris's  opinions  as  heretical,  and  his  body  was  ordered 
to  be  dug  up  forthwith  and  committed  to  the  common 
hangman  to  be  burned.  Thus,  strangely  enough,  the 
Baale  people  actually  brought  to  pass  what  Joris  him- 
lelf  had  told  some  of  his  disciples  before  his  decease, 
that  he  Would  rise  again  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Respecting  the  character  and  opinions  of  Joris,  Mos- 
heim  says  {Ecdes,  Hist,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii,  pt.  ii, 
:h.  iii),  ^  He  possessed  more  sense  and  more  virtue  than 
s  commonly  supposed,  as  is  evinced  not  only  by  his 
books,  of  which  he  published  a  great  many,  but  also  by 
liis  disciples,  who  were  persons  by  no  means  base,  but  of 
^reat  simplicity  of  manners  and  character.  ...  In  the 
nanner  of  the  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  he  labored 
tiard  to  revive  languishing  piety  among  his  fellow-men; 
ind  in  this  matter  his  imagination,  which  was  exces- 
dvdy  warm,  so  deceived  him  that  he  falsely  supposed 
le  had  divine  visions ;  and  he  placed  religion  in  the 
!xclasion  of  all  eternal  objects  from  the  thoughts,  and 
he  cultivation  of  silence,  contemplation,  and  a  peculiar 
ind  indescribable  state  of  the  souL  The  Mystics,  there- 
ore,  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  Quakers,  might  claim 
lim  if  they  would,  and  they  might  assign  him  no  mean 
ink  among  their  sort  of  people."  He  believed  that  the 
rae  word  of  God  is  no  external  letter,  but  God  himself, 
is  word,  and  his  voice  in  man  himself.  He  opposed 
be  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  the  Trinity  on 
le  ground  that  God  is  impersonal.  "  Is  it  not  contra- 
y  to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  creature  to  be- 
eve  him  to  be  three,  and  to  call  all  three  one?"  he 
ska ;  and  then  replies,  "  God  reveals  himself  in  three 
eriods,  following  each  other  successively — the  periods 
r  faith,  hope,  and  love,  all  of  them  headed  by  a  God- 
tan  appearing  in  God's  stead."  The  second  commenced 
ith  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  third  and  higher  period,  the 
?riod  of  perfect  manhood,  was  inaugurated  with  the 
>pearance  of  David  Joris.  The  true  Christ  is  the  spir- 
oal,  the  eternal  word,  eternally  hid  in  the  Father,  the 
^art  and  the  nature  of  God.  This  spiritual  Christ  has 
r  no  means  really  become  flesh,  but  Jesus  took  the 
rm  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  to  make  himself  manifest. 
U  that  was  done  on  or  by  Jesus  in  the  body  was  a 
adow  (tyx^e)  of  what  man  will  do  and  suffer  in  the 
irit.  Hence  abo  there  was  no  power  for  salvation  in 
msVs  external  (L  e.  bodily)  sufferings  and  death,  but 
J  of  our  own  accord  must  save  ourselves  by  the  suffer- 
gs  and  death  of  our  old  man.  This  deeper  and  more 
mplete  revelation  is  made  to  the  world  by  David  Jo- 
i,  the  true  David,  the  Christ,  not  by  descent  in  the 
sh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  cru- 
ied  and  deceased,  but  of  the  resurrected  and  living 
trist.  With  Joris's  appearance  must  terminate  the 
nouncement  of  Christ  after  the  flesh.  Joris  himself 
to  establish,  both  internally  and  externally,  the  eter- 


nal kingdom  of  Christ,  which  hitherto  was  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  only  internally.  He  who  has  reached 
the  perfection  of  this  kingdom  [which,  of  course,  could 
also  be  done  in  this  world,  his  externcd  kingdom]  is 
freed  thereafter  ftom  all  law,  be  it  human  or  divine. 
Evidently  Joris's  doctrine  was  nothing  but  a  fully  de- 
veloped system  of  Montanism  (q.  v.).  He  denied  the 
doctrine  of  future  judgment,  as  he  declared  that  perfeo- 
rion  is  attained  in  this  world,  and  thereafter  the  depend- 
ence of  the  subject  on  the  Creator  ceases.  Of  course  he 
also  ruled  out  of  existence  angels,  both  good  and  bad. 
He  held,  with  Manes,  that  the  body  only,  and  not  the 
soul,  was  defiled  by  sin ;  and  he  took  a  most  impolitic 
step  when  he  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Adamites 
with  re^)ect  to  marriage. 

Of  his  250  books  and  1000  letters,  the  most  important 
is  his  Book  of  Miracles^  which  appeared  at  Deventer  in 
1542,  under  the  title  of  Wonderboeckt  etc  (2d  ed.  1551, 
folio).  A  list  of  all  his  writings,  and  a  very  elaborate 
statement  of  his  life  and  work,  were  written  by  Prot 
Nippolt,  of  Heidelberg  University,  in  the  ZeitsckrytJUr 
hist,  TheoL  1863,  p.  389 ;  1864,  p.  483  sq. ;  1868,  p.  476  sq. 
See  also  Arnold,  Kircken  u,  Ketzerhiatoriey  pt  ii,  bk.  xvi, 
ch.  xxi,  §  86,  p.  878  sq. ;  Trechsel,  Protest,  Antitrimt,  i, 
36,  55 ;  Escher,  in  Ersch.  und  Gruber,  ^/2^«m.  Encyldop, 
xxiii,  36-47 ;  Schrockh,  Kirckengesch,  a.  d.  Reformation, 
V,  442  sq.,  469  sq.;  Henke,  Kirckengesch.  iii,  148  sq.; 
Cramer,  in  the  Archiv.  of  Kist  en  Royaards,  v,  1  sq. ;  vi, 
291  sq.    See  Anabaptists.     (J.H.W.) 

Jorissen,  Matthias,  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  at  Wezel,  Holland,  October  26, 
1739,  and  educated  at  the  Univ^ty  of  Utrecht,  His 
first  settlement  was  at  Havezathen,  whence  he  was  call- 
ed to  Hasselt,  and  thence,  in  1782,  to  the  Hague,  to 
preach  to  a  German  congregation.  This  charge  he  held 
up  to  his  death,  Jan.  13, 1823.  Jorissen's  characteristics 
were  clearness  and  \igor  of  intellect,  warmth  of  affec- 
tion, solidity  of  judgment,  and  a  remarkable  talent  to 
read  men  and  things.  His  native  endowments  were 
cultivated  by  extensive  reading,  thorough  study,  and 
much  intercourse  with  the  best  society.  He  was  evan- 
gelical in  sentiment,  of  eminent  personal  piety,  devoted 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  flock,  and  commanded  uni- 
versal esteem  and  love.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  A  dew  version  of 
the  Psalms  in  German  was  prepared  by  him.  To  it  he 
added  a  few  hymns.  It  was  welcomed  and  adopted  by 
German  congregations  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
land. His  other  published  writings  are  comparative- 
ly few.  See  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Nederkmdf  ii,  186  sq. ; 
Geschiedenis  der  Nederlarulsche  Jlervormde  Kerk,  by  A. 
Ypeij  and  J.  Dermont,  iy,  320.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Jor^koUm  [some  Jorko'dm]  (Hebrew  Yorkedm'y 
ti^p'^^  paleness  of  Wy^  people,  or  perh.  extended  people ; 

Sept  lipKadv  v.  r.  'liKXdp,  both  confounded  with  Re- 
kem  following ;  Vulgate  Jercaam),  a  person  apparently 
named  as  the  son  of  Raham,  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb, 
the  brother  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
ii,  44) ;  but  others  (e.  g.  Gesenius  after  Jarchi)  under- 
stand "  father"  there  to  mean  founder,  so  that  this  would 
be  the  name  of  a  town  settled  by  Raham — an  interpretar 
rion  sustained  by  a  similar  use  of  other  names  in  the 
same  connection.  The  locality  thus  alluded  to  is  oth- 
erwise unknown,  but  from  the  associated  places  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  a  place  in  the  region  south-east 
of  Hebron. 

Jomandez  (Jomandes  or  Jordanes),  a  celebrated 
historian  of  the  6th  century,  was  by  birth  a  Goth,  or 
both  of  Alan  and  Gothic  descent  After  adopting  the 
Christian  religion  he  became  a  zealous  churchman,  sub- 
sequently entered  a  monastery,  and  was  finally  made 
bishop  of  Croton,  in  Italy.  He  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  the  Latin  language,  De  Regnorum  ac  Tempo- 
rum  Successione — a  short  compendium  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  history  from  the  Creation  down  to 
A.D.  552 ;  valuable  from  the  accounts  it  contains  of  sev- 
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end  baibarous  northem  nations — and  De  Gelarum  Orir 
gine  d  Rebus  Gutis  (concerning  the  origin- and  deeds  of 
the  Goths),  which  has  obtained  great  renown,  chiefly 
firomits  being  oar  only  source  of  information  about  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarian  tribes,  except  when  they  are 
casually  mentioned  by  some  Greek  or  Latin  historian. 
The  work,  which  in.  the  main  is  a  compilation  of  other 
writers,  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  both  of  time,  place,  and 
poson ;  Jomandez  himself,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  his  works,  for  he 
makes  no  claims  to  erudition  or  extended  research. 
The  aim  of  the  works  is  believed  to  have  been  first  to 
exUA  the  Gothic  nation,  and,  secondly,  to  bring  about 
a  union  of  the  Goths  and  the  Romans,  for  he  tries  to 
prove  that  both  nations  have  long  been  friends  and  con- 
federates, and  that  their  perpetuation  depended  upon 
the  most  intimate  alliance  of  the  two.  See  Grimm  and 
Krafft,  K,  gesck,  d,  gener,  Volker,  I,  i,  77,  etc ;  Schmidt's 
ZeiUdir,/,  G^chuM,  Wissenschqft,  vi,  616  sq.;  Sybel, 
Ve  foHtibut  Kbri  Jordams^  etc  (Berlin,  1838) ;  Uerzog, 
Real'Enafklop,  vi,  s.  v. 

Jortin,  JoHH ,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  London  Oct.  28, 1698.  His  parents  were  French 
Huguenots,  and  formed  part  of  that  noble  and  devoted 
band  who  fled  from  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  giving  up  all  in  preference  to  abjur- 
ing their  faith.  He  received  his  grammatical  edu- 
cation at  the  Charter  House.  In  May,  1716,  he  was 
admitted  to  Jesus  College,  in  Camlnridge,  of  which  he 
became  in  due  time  a  fellow.  He  very  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  remarkable  proficiency  as  a  scholar, 
particularly  his  mast|ry  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
two  years  after  bein^ulmitted  to  the  college  was  rec- 
ommended by  his  tutor.  Dr.  Styan  Thirlby,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  Eustathius  for  the  use  of  Pope's  Homer,  and 
for  his  services  in  the  work  he  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  that  distinguished  poet.  While  at 
Cambridge  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which 
are  greatly  admired,  and  allo.wed  by  scholars  to  possess 
a  very  high  rank  among  modem  Latin  verses.  In  1728 
he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  the  following 
June  to  that  of  priest.  In  1726-27  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Swavesey,  near  Cambridge,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  marriage  soon  after,  he  resigned  that  liv- 
ing, and  removed  to  London,  where  he  soon  became  an 
admired  and  popular  preacher.  When  his  friend.  Dr. 
Osbaldeston,  became  bishop  of  London  in  1762,  Jortin 
was  appointed  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  was  presented 
with  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  and  the  living 
of  Kensington.  To  these  was  soon  added  the  archdea- 
conry of  London.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Kensing- 
ton, where  he  died  in  1770.  He  was  as  much  beloved 
for  his  private  virtues  as  admired  for  his  learning,  abil- 
ities, liberality  of  mind,  and  contempt  of  subserviency. 
Few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  so  many 
eminent  persons.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  bishops  Horsley,  Warburton,  Sherlock,  Hare, 
Lowth,  and  Seeker,  besides  Cudworth,  Middleton,  Pope, 
Akenside,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Doddridge, 
and  others.  The  most  intimate  relations  subsisted  be- 
tween Dr.  Jortin  and  bishop  Warburton  until  he  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  that  disting^hed  prelate  by  con- 
troverting his  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
dead,  as  described  by  Homer  and  Tirgil,  in  his  *'  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses."  The  critical  writings  of  Dr.  Jortin 
are  greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  a  taste  for  curious 
literature.  It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  learning 
which  is  displayed  in  them,  and  the  use  which  is  made 
of  obscure  authors,  but  there  b  a  terseness  in  the  expres- 
sion, and  a  light,  playfVU  satire  in  the  thoughts,  which 
render  them  very  entertaining.  His  principal  works 
are,  Discourtet  coneerwng  the  Truth  of  the  Chrittian  Re- 
tigioHf  etc  (Lond.  1746, 8  vols.  8vo) :—/.(/«  of  Erasmus 
(Lond.  1758-60, 2  vols.  4to)  i— Sermons  on  different  Sub- 
jectSf  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Slate,  etc  (Lond.  1771, 
4  vols.  8vo)  :-~Six  Dissertations  upon  different  Subjects 
liond.  1772, 7  vols.  8vo)  i—TractSf  philologicaly  critical, 


and  miscellaneous  (Load.  1790, 2  Yclk.  8vd)  • — Mm 
neous  Observations  upon  Authors,  ancient  and 
(1731,  2  vols.  8vo) :— Ofi  Covetoumess  (Truts  of 
Fathers,  iv,  226) ;  and  Remarks  on  Eodesiatticai 
tory,  a  work  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
interesting,  and  impartial ;  full  of  manly  scdm 
ness,  and  profound  erudition. — English  CydopeBdia,  a. 
AX^bone,  Dictionary  qfEf^Ush  cmd  Americast  A 
S.V.     (E.deP.) 

Jos'abad,  a  less  correct  form  for  1.Joza»at>  (q.T.]^| 
a,  1  Chron.  xii,  4;  6  (IbtZapSoQ  t.  r.  'Iwoo/S^ofX  t 
Esdr.  viii,  68 ;  compare  Ezra  viii,  83.  2.  For  ZAS>i|' 
(IwZapdoc  y.  r.  *l*MTdfia5oc,  'Q^dpaioc,  and  Zafi^6c\ 
1  Esdr.  ix,  29;  comp.  Ezra  x,  28. 

Jos'aphat  ('loHra^ar),  a  Gnedzed  form  (MatL  i, 
8)  of  the  name  of  Jeboshaphat  (q.  t.),  king  of  Jodak. 

Josaphi'afl  Qlwra^aQ),  a  Grascized  form  (I  Eadc 
viii,  86)  of  the  name  Josiphiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heix  text 

(Ezra  viii,  10). 

Josoelin,  bishop  of  Soiasons,  a  riyal  of  Ab^vd,  sad 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in  Puis,  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  Uie  11th  century.  In  1115  be  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Soiseons,  and  in  1126  snccwAii 
Lisiard  as  bubop  of  that  see.  He  took  part  in  the 
councils  of  Troyes  and  Rouen,  and  in  the  oomnatioB  of 
king  Philip.  In  1181  Innocent  H  sent  him,  together 
with  St  Bernard,  on  a  mission  to  the  aichblalwp  and  &> 
the  count  of  Bordeaux.  On  his  return  in  1132  nt  fomsA- 
ed  the  abbey  of  Longpont.  In  1140  he  was  one  of  tbe 
judges  of  Abdlard  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Paris  in  1147  was  conunissiaoed  to  ioqast 
into  the  propositions  attributed  to  Gilbect  de  la  Potrec 
He  died  Oct.  25, 1152.  Joscelin  ci^oyed  great  leftata- 
tion  for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  In  Iris  diocese  lalfiled 
all  the  duties  of  his  charge  with  sempnloiis  fiuthfBlDe& 
He  wrote  an  Expositio  sgmboH  and  an  JSaepoutio  Ora- 
Oonis  Dominiae,  both  of  which  were  pobllahed  in  Mb- 
tene  and  Durand's  AmpUsshna  Collection  ix,  1101,1111. 
Martene,  ^Mcdoto,  p.  ^34,  gives  abo  two  of  his  lettos. 
See  GalHa  Christ,  ix,857;  Hist^UtLde  la  Franv^^ 
il2^1ioe£et,Nouv,Biog,GMraU,XKvi^94^  (J.N.P.) 

Joaoiiui  (called  also  Jodocus,  Joscionts,  Josccu- 
Nus,  JosTHO,  and  Gotho),  a  French  Roman  Catbdie 
prelate,  became  bishop  of  St  Brienc  in  1150.  In  llaT 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Tours,  and  inunediitdr 
began  to  quarrel  with  the  convents  of  his  diocese,  oil 
king  Louis  VH  was  obliged  to  interfere.  When  Ficd- 
erick  Barbarossa  pretended  to  Judge  the  daims  of  the 
rival  popes,  Victor  and  Alexander,  Joscias  was  sent  to 
the  latter  by  England  and  France  to  aasare  him  of  thdr 
support  and  bring  him  to  Frah<ie.'  In  1 167  Josdos  wv 
the  prelate  who,  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Beckei, 
was  conmiissioned  by  the  jtope  to  excommnnicste  the 
king  of  England.  It  was  Joscius  also  who,  when  Hcmy 
had  received  absolorion'in  1172,  went  to  him  at  Caeo, 
and  publicly  declared  him  reconciled  to  the  Chorcb. 
He  died  in  1178  or  1174.  See  Gallia  Christ  voL  xir. 
coL  89, 1088.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr»  Genirale,  xxn,  949. 

Jo'ad  fltoKT^,  or,  rather,  'Itoaij,  Gen.  of  IftNr^Ct  ^^ 
ses),  the  son  of  Elcazar  and  father  of  £r,  among  the 
maternal  ancestors  of  Christ,  unmentioned  in  the  O.  T. 
(Luke  iii,  29).     B.C.  between  876  and  62a     See  Gsai- 

ALOOT  OF  j£SUS  ChRIST. 

Joa'edec  (IvfrtSU),  a  Gxsdzed  form  (1  Esdr.  v,^ 
48,  56;  vi,  2;  ix,  19;  Ecchis.  xlix,  12)  of  the  name  «f 
JosEDECH  (q.  y.)  the  high^triest  (Hag.  i,  1). 

Jo^aeph  (Heb.  Joseph',  C)Di^  containing,  accoid- 

ing  to  Gen.  xxx,  28, 24,  a  two-fold  significance  [the  two 
Heb.  roots  coinciding  in  form  in  Hiphil],  rawoi-ei,  fron 

?]DK,  and  increaser,  from  tjff^,  the  latter  farored  by  the 
uncontracted  or  Chaldaistic  form  Yehosqth',  S)DiiT\ oc- 
curring only  PBa.lxxxi,  6;  Sept  and  N.  T.  Iwv^  L  q. 
Josephis),  the  name  of  several  men  in  the  Scz^iUav 
and  Joeephus,  all  doubtless  after  the  first  of  the 
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l)eaatifiil  history  is  told  at  length  in  the  Scrip- 
iMrith  inimitable  simplicity.    See  also  Josephus. 

X.  TPhe  elder  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  born  (B.C. 
918  ;  comp.  Cren.  xli,  46)  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
3  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxx,  22 ;  on  which  account,  and 
ecause  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  (xxxvii,  3),  he 
raa  l:»eloved  by  his  father  more  than  were  the  resfrof 
lis  cl&ildren,  though  Benjamin,  as  being  also  a  son  of 
^ajcf>\ys  favorite  wife  Rachel,  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
tear  tw  the  patriarch.  The  partiality  evinced  towards 
Fosepli  by  his  father  excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his 
yretluren,  the  rather  as  they  were  bom  of  different 
not-liers  (xxxvii,  2).  Jacob  at  this  time  had  two  small 
nieces  of  land  in  Canaan,  Abraham's  burying-place  at 
Hebron  in  the  south,  and  the  ^parcel  of  a  fidd,  where 
tie  [Jacob]  had  spread  his  tent**  (xxxiii,  19),  at  She- 
cliem  in  the  north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its 
price,  the  lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have 
staid,  at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  hb  sons 
kept  his  flocks. 

1.  Joseph  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  having 
liitberto  been  engaged  in  boyish  sports,  or  aiding  in 
pastoral  duties,  when  some  conduct  on  the  part  of  "  the 
sons  of  Bilhah  and  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives," 
seems  to  have  been  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Joseph,  to 
reqiiire  the  special  attention  of  Jacob,  to  whom  accord- 
ingly he  cooununicated  the  facts.    This  regard  to  vir^ 
tue,  andi^this  manifestation  of  filial  fidelity,  greatly  in- 
creased his  brothers'  dislike,  who  henceforth  "  hated  him, 
ancl  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him"  (xxxvii,  4). 
Tlieir  jealousy  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Jacob 
bad  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress  (T^hS 
Q'^^O),  wnich  appears  to  have  been  a  long  tunic  with 
aleeTes,  worn  by  youths  jmd  maidens  of  the  richer  class. 
See  Attibb.    Their  aversion,  however,  was  carried  to 
tlie  highest  pitoh  when  Joseph  acquainted  them  with 
Uie  two  dreams  that  he  had  had,  to  the  effect— the  first, 
that  while  he  and  they  were  binding  sheaves,  his  sheaf 
aroae  and  stood  erect,  while  theirs  stood  round  and  did 
obeisance  to  his;  the  second,  that  ''the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  eleven  stars  did  him  homage."    These 
dreams  appeared  to  indicate  that  Joseph  would  acquire 
pre-eminence  in  the  family,  if  not  sovereignty;  and 
'while  even  his  father  rebuked  him,  his  brothers  were 
fiUed  with  envy  (xxxvii,  1 1).    Jacob,  however,  was  not 
aware  of  the  depth  of  their  ill  will;  so  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, having  a  desire  to  hear  intelligence  of  his  sons, 
i^ho  were  pasturing  their  flocks  at  a  distance,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  that  pur- 
pose.    They  had  gone  to  Shechem  to  feed  the  flock, 
and  Joseph  was  sent  thither  fh>m  the  vale  of  Hebron  by 
his  father  to  bring  him  word  of  their  welfare  and  that 
of  the  flock.    They  were  not  at  Shechem,  but  had  gone 
to  Dothan,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  very  far 
distant,  pasturing  their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (ver.  22)  was  un- 
owned.   His  appearing  in  view  of  his  brothers  was  the 
signal  tor  their  malice  to  gain  head.    They  began  to 
devise  means  for  his  immediate  destruction,  which  they 
would  have  unhesitatingly  effected  but  for  his  half- 
brother  Reuben,  who,  as  the  eldest  son,  might  well  be 
the  party  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Joseph.    A  compro- 
mise was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  youth  was 
stripped  of  the  distinguishing  vestments  which  he  owed 
to  his  fother's  affection,  and  cast  into  a  pit.     Having 
performed  this  evil  deeid,  and  while  they  were  taking 
refreshment,  the  brothers  beheld  a  caravan  of  Arabian 
merchants  (l8hmaelites=Midianites),  who  were  bearing 
the  qpioes  and  aromatic  gums  of  India  down  to  the  well- 
known  and  much-frequented  mart,  Egypt.    Judah  on 
this  feels  a  better  emotion  arise  in  his  mind,  and  pro- 
poses that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to  perish,  they 
should  sell  him  to  the  merchants,  whose  trade  obvious- 
ly from  this  embraced  human  beings  as  well  as  spicery. 
Aeeoidingiy  the  unhappy  young  man  was  sold  for  a 
aUve  (at  the  price  of  twenty  shekels  of  silver,  a  sort  of 


fixed  rate;  see  Lev.  xxvii,  5),  to  be  convejred  by  his 
masten  into  Egypt  While  on  his  way  thither,  Reu- 
ben returned  to  the  pit,  intending  to  rescue  his  brother, 
and  convey  him  safely  back  to  their  father.  Finding 
Joseph  gone,  he  returned  with  expostulations  to  the 
wicked  young  men,  yho,  so  far  from  relenting,  now  con- 
certed a  fresh  act  of  treachery,  by  which  at  once  to  cover 
their  crime  and  also  punish  Uieir  father  for  his  partial^ 
ity  towards  the  unoflfending  sufferer.  With  this  view 
they  dipped  Joseph's  party-colored  garment  in  the  blood 
of  a  kid  and  sent  it  to  Jacob,  in  order  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  his  favorite  child  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
some  wild  beast  The  trick  succeeded,  and  Jacob  was 
grieved  beyond  measure  (Gen.  xxxviii,  12-85).  B.C 
1895. 

2.  Meanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Joseph  to  Potiphar, 
an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the  royal  guard, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  country  (Gen.  xxxvii,  86).  It 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  who  at  this  time  was 
the  Pharaoh,  or  ruling  monarch,  though,  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  condition  of  the  countzy,  and  there- 
in the  progress  of  civilization,  are  in  certain  general  and 
important  features  made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
ration. According  to  Syncellus,  however,  the  general 
opinion  in  his  day  was  that  the  sovereign's  name  who 
ruled  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of  Joseph 
was  Aphophis.  See  Egtpt.  In  Potiphar's  house  Jo- 
seph enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  and  the  largest 
prosperity.  A  higher  power  watched  over  him ;  and 
whatever  he  undertook  succeeded,  till  at  length  hu  mas- 
ter gave  eveiy  thing  into  his  hands.  He  was  placed 
over  all  his  master's  property  with  perfect  trust,  and 
"the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake"  (ver.  5).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us  the  daily 
life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  The  property  of  great  men 
is  shown  to  have  been  managed  by  scribes,  who  exer- 
cised a  most  methodical  and  minute  supervision  over  all 
the  operations  of  agriculture,  gardening,  the  keeping  of 
live-stock,  and  fishing.  Every  product  was  careftilly 
roistered  to  check  the  dishonesty  of  the  laborers,  who 
in  Egypt  have  always  been  famous  in  this  respect 
Probably  in  no  country  was  farming  ever  more  system- 
atic. Joseph's  previous  knowledge  of  tending  flocks, 
and  perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful  character, 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  overseer. 

The  Hebrew  race  have  always  been  remarkable  for 
personal  beauty,  of  which  Joseph  seems  to  have  had  an 
unusual  share.  This  fact  explains,  though  it  cannot 
palliate,  the  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wife,  who,  with  the 
well-known  profligacy  of  the  Egyptian  women,  tried  ev- 
ery means  to  bring  the  pure-minded  youth  to  fulfil  her 
unchaste  desires.  Foiled  in  her  evil  wishes,  she  re- 
solved to  punish  Joseph,  who  thus  a  second  time  inno- 
cently brings  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  ill-dis- 
poeed.  Charged  with  the  very  crime  to  whidi  he  had 
in  vain  been  tempted,  he  is,  with  a  fickleness  character- 
istic of  Oriental  lords,  at  once  cast  into  the  state  prison 
(Gen.  xxxix).  If  the  suddenness  and  magnitude  of  this 
and  other  changes  in  the  lot  of  Joseph  should  surprise 
any  one,  the  feeling  will  be  mainly  owing  to  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East, 
where  vicissitudes  not  less  marked  and  sudden  than  are 
those  presented  in  our  present  history  are  not  uncom- 
mon ;  for  those  who  come  into  the  charmed  circle  of  an 
Eastern  court,  especially  if  they  are  persons  of  great  en- 
ergy of  character,  are  subject  to  the  most  wonderfbl  al- 
ternations of  fortune,  the  dave  of  to-day  being  the  vizier 
of  to-morrow,  and  vice-versa. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  lowness  of  the  mor- 
als of  the  Egyptians  in  practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfiuth- 
fulness  in  a  wife  was  not  ranked  among  the  heaviest 
vices.  The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe,  and  a 
moral  tale,  endtied  "  The  Two  Brotkeri*  (contained  in 
a  papyrus  of  the  19th  dynasty,  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  translated  in  the  Cambridge  Essay*  for  1858), 
li  founded  upon  a  case  nearly  resembling  that  of  Joseph. 
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It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined  that  this  story  was  based 
upon  the  trial  of  Joseph,  and  as  it  was  written  for  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  a  later  period,  there  is 
some  reason  in  the  idea  that  the  virtue  of  one  who  had 
held  so  high  a  position'  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  were  this  ]yrt  of  his  history  well 
known  to  the  priests,  which,  however,  is  not  Ukely. 
This  incident,  moreover.  Is  not  so  remarkable  as  to  jus- 
tify great  stress  being  laid  upon  the  similarity  to  it  of 
the  main  event  of  a  moral  tale.  The  story  of  Belle- 
Tophon  might  as  reasonably  be  traced  to  it,  were  it 
Egyptian  and  not  Greek.  The  Muslims  have  founded 
upon  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  whom 
they  call  YOsuf  and  Zelikha,  a  famous  religious  alle- 
gory. This  is  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Koran 
relates  the  tempting  of  Joseph  with  no  material  varia- 
tion in  the  main  particulars  from  the  authentic  narra- 
tive. The  commentators  say  that,  after  the  death  of 
Potiphar  (Kitflr),  Joseph  married  Zelikha  (Sale,  chap. 
xii).  This  mistake  was  probably  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joseph's  father-in-law  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  master. 

Potiphar,  although  belitving  Joseph  guilty,  docs  not 
appear  to  have  lm>nght  him  before  a  tribunal,  where 
the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime,  especially  after  the 
trust  placed  in  him,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foreign- 
er, which  was  made  much  of  by  his  master^s  wife  (xxxix, 
14, 17),  would  probably  have  insured  a  punishment  of 
the  severest  kind.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him 
into  the  prison,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  house, 
or,  at  leasts  under  his  control,  since  afterwards  prisoners 
are  related  to  have  been  put  "in  ward  [in]  the  house 
of  the  captain  of  the  executioners,  into  the  prison"  (xl, 
8),  and  simply  "in  ward  [in]  the  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners' house**  (xli,  10 ;  comp.  xl,  7).  The  prison  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  placQ*where  Uie  king's  prisoners  [were] 
bound"  (xxxix,  20).  Here  the  hardest  time  of  Joseph's 
period  of  probation  began.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on 
a  false  accusation,  to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time.  At  tirst  he  was 
treated  with  severity^  this  we  learn  fVom  Psa.cv,  "He 
sent  a  man  before  them,  Joseph  [who]:  was  sold  for  a 
slave:  whose  feet  they  afflicted  with  the  fetter:  the 
iron  entered  into  his  soul"  (ver.  17, 18).  There  is  prob- 
ably here  a  connection  between  "fetter"  and  "iron" 
(comp.  cxlix,  8),  in  which  case  the  signification  of  the 
last  clause  would  be  "  the  iron  entered  into  him,"  mean- 
ing that  the  fetters  cut  his  feet  or  legs.  This  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  statement  in  Genesis  that  the  keep- 
er of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well  (xxxix,  21),  for  we 
are  not  justified  in  thence  inferring  that  he  was  kind 
from  the  flrsL 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph  was 
found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  placed  everything  under  his  control,  (Jod's  espe- 
cial blessing  attending  his  honest  service.  After  a  while 
Pharaoh  was  Incensed  against  two  of  his  officers, "  the 
chief  of  the  cup-bearers"  (O^p^ttH  nb),  and  "the 
chief  of  the  bakers"  (D^'BiXJl  nb),  and  cast  them  into 
the  prison  where  Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the 
executioners,  doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar  (for,  had 
the  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph's  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  prison,  and  if  not  so  con- 
vinced he  would  not  have  trusted  him),  charged  Joseph 
to  serve  these  prisoners.  Like  Potiphar,  they  were  "of- 
ficers" of  Pharaoh  (xl,  2),  and  though  it  may  be  a  mis- 
take to  call  them  grandees,  their  easy  access  to  the  king 
would  give  them  an  importance  that  explains  the  care 
taken  of  them  by  the  chief  of  the  executioners.  Each 
dreamed  a  prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  correctly  in- 
terpreted, disclaiming  human  skill  and  acknowledging 
that  interpretations  were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  part  of 
Joseph's  history,  since  they  do  not  materially  aflFect  the 
leading  events  of  his  life ;  they  are,  however,  very  in- 
^   ^sting,  from  their  perfect  agreement  with  the  man- 


ners of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  refffesented  on  ber 
monuments.  On  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  to- 
ers,  it  was  long  denied  that  the  vine  grew  in  £^t|£ 
and  if  so,  the  imagery  of  the  butler's  dream  would  hsi- 
ly  have  been  appropriate.  Wilkinson,  however,  b 
shown  beyond  a  question  that  vines  did  grow  in  Zgr^ 
ami  thus  not  only  removed  a  doubt,  but  given  a  po£ti<^ 
confirmation  of  the  sacred  record  {Manners  oftke  Jr. 
Egypt,  ii,  162). 

The  butler,  whose  fate  was'  auspicioas,  promised  t'v 
yoiuig  Hebrew  to  employ  his  influence  to  pfocore  Is 
restoration  to  the  free  air  of  day;  but  when  aguA  a 
the  enjoyment  of  his  "  butlership,"  "  be  forgat"^  Josef^ 
(xl).  RC.  1885.  Pharaoh  himself,  however,  had  tK 
dr^uns,  which  found  in  Joseph  a  succe^ul  expooLda : 
for  the  butler  remembered  the  skill  of  his  prisoo-ec& 
^anion,  and  ad>'i9ed  his  royal  master  to  pot  it  to  [k 
test  in  his  own  case.  Phairaoh's  dream,  as  intoprHed 
by  Joseph,  foreboded  the  approach  of  a  seven  yon 
famine ;  to  abate  the  evils  of  which  Joseph  r^xwimead- 
ed  that  some  "  discreet  and  wise  man"  should  be  dusei 
and  set  in  full  power  over  the  land  of  Egypt*  The  moa- 
arch  was  alarmed,  and  called  a  council  of  his  adrnn 
The  wisdom  of  Joseph  was  recognised  as  of  diviae  si- 
gin  and  supereminent  value ;  and  the  king  and  hb  bob- 
bters  (whence  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  mooirc^ 
— at  Memphis — was  not  despotic,  but  constitmioBall  tr- 
solved  that  Joseph  should  be  made  (to  borrow  a  xam 
from  Rome)  dictator  in  the  approaching  \\xdk  of  aeei 
"And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  Gal 
hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet  ui 
wise  as  thou  art.  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  tai 
according  to  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled - 
only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thoo.  Sec  I 
have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Phaxa/^ 
took  off  his  ring  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  aod  a^ 
rayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  pat  a  gold  cbcb 
about  his  neck ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  seeoci 
chariot  which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Bov 
the  knee.  [See  Abrech.]  And  Pharaoh  said  onto  Jo- 
seph, I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  fiit 
up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  EgypL  Aad  Pb*- 
raoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah  [sarioor 
of  the  world ;  comp.  Jablonsky,  Opusc,  i,  207  sq.] ;  asd 
he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Pki- 
pherah,  priest  of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out  over  afi 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (xli,  39  sq.).  The  monuments  thav 
that  on  the  investiture  of  a  high  official  in  Egypt,  «^ 
of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on  him  a  coQsr 
of  gold  (see  Ancient  EffyptioM,  pL  80) ;  the  other  pa^ 
ticulars,  the  vestures  of  fine  linen  and  the  riding  iu  cbe 
second  chariot,  are  equaUy  in  accordance  with  the  mas- 
ners  of  the  country.  It  has  been  supposed  that  JoMpb 
was  taken  into  the  priestly  order,  and  thus  eonoUcd. 
The  Biblical  narrative  does  not  support  this  opinioe. 
though  it  leaves  it  without  a  doubt  that  in  reaii^,  if 
not  in  form  as  well,  the  highest  trust  and  the  proodest 
honors  of  the  state  were  conferred  on  one  so  recnUy  a 
Hebrew  slave.^  The  age  of  Joseph  is  stated  lb  hive 
been  thirty  years  at  the  time  of  this  promouoo  (xfi, 
46).     B.C.  1883.  . 

3.  Seven  years  of  abundance  afforded  Joseph  opporta* 
nity  to  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as  secured  an  amfk 
provision  against  the  seven  years  of  need.  The  Cuoke 
came,  but  it  found  a  prepared  people.  The  rcpresoMa- 
tions  of  the  monumenta,  which  show  that  the  oooiad 
of  the  granaries  were  accurately  noted  by  the  scribes  , 
when  they  were  filled,  well  illustrate  this  pan  of  the 
history.  See  Gran  art.  The  visitation  was  not  mere-  ' 
ly  local,  for  "  the  famine  was  o^-er  all  the  face  of  the 
earth;"  "and  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Josepk 
to  buy  com"  (ver.  56, 57).  The  expressions  h«e  used, 
however,  do  not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  Uaas» 
extended  beyond  the  countries  around  Egypt*  such  e 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  part  of  Af- 
rica, although  of  course  it  nuy  have  been  more  widdj 
experienced.    It  may  be  obeyed,  that  although  fiM* 
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Des  in  Egypt  depend  immediately  upon  the  failure  of 
he  inundation,  and  in  other  countries  upon  the  faUnre 
rf  rain,  yet  that,  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  caused  by 
leavy  rains  in  Ethiopia,  an  extremely  dry  season  there 
ind  in  Palestine  "would  produce  the  result  described  in 
;he  sacred  narrative.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
Egypt  was  anciently  the  granary  of  neighboring  coun- 
;ried,  and  that  a  famine  there  would  cause  first  scarcity, 
md  then  fanaine,  around.  Famines  arc  not  very  unfre- 
^uent  in  the  history  of  Egypt ;  but  the  famous  seven 
fears'  fi&inine  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimite  Caliph  El- 
Blustansir-biUah  is  the  only  known  parallel  to  that  of 
Joseph.  See  Famine..  Eariy  in  the  time  of  famine, 
Joseph's  brethren  came  to  buy  com,  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory which  we  mention  here  only  as  indicating  the  lib- 
eral policy  of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  by  which  the  store- 
houses were  opened  to  all  buyers,  of  whatever  nation 
they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently  two 
years,  there  was  **  no  bread  in  all  the  land ;  for  the  fam- 
ine [was]  very  sore,  so  that  th%  land  of  Egypt  and 
[all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by  reason  of  the  famine. 
And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was  found 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the 
com  which  they  bought ;  and  Joseph  brought  the  money 
into  Pharaoh's  house"  (xlvii,  13,  14).     When  all  the 
money  of.  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted,  barter  be- 
came neces^ury.     Joseph  then  obtained  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year,  all  the  land,  except  that 
of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as  a  consequence,  the 
Egyptians  themselves.    He  demanded,  however,  only  a 
fifth  part  of  the  produce  as  Pharaoh's  right     It  has 
been  attempted  to  trace  this  enactment  of  Joseph  in  the 
fragments  of  Egyptian  history  preserved  by  profane 
writers,  but  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.     Even 
were  the  latter  sources  trustworthy  as  to  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Egyptian  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  age  referred  to,  as  the  actions  of  at  least  two 
kings  are  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Sesostris,  the  king 
particularized.     Herodotus  says  that,  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  Sesoetris  **made  a  division  of  the  soil  of 
Kgj-pt  among  the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of 
ground  of  equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  reve- 
nue from  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to 
pay  him  every  year"  (ii,  109).     Elsewhere  he  speaks  of 
the  priests  as  having  no  expenses,  being  supported  by 
the  property  of  the  temples  (ii,  37),  but  he  does  not  as- 
sign to  Sesostris,  as  has  been  rashly  supposed,  the.  ex- 
emption fVom  taxation  that  we  may  reasonably  infer. 
Biodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  division  of  Egypt  into 
nomes  to  Sesostris,  whom  he  calls  Sesoosis.     Taking 
into  consideration  the  general  character  of  the  infor- 
raation  given  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  history  of 
Egypt  at  periods  remote  from  his  own  time,  we  are  not 
justified  in  supposing  anything  more  than  that  some 
tradition  of  an  ancient  allotment  of  the  soil  by  the  crown 
among  the  population  was  current  when  he  visited 
the  country.     The  testimony  of  Diodoms  is  6f  far  less 
weight. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscription, 
of  a  famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at  Bent  Hasan, 
•nd  records  of  Ament,  a  governor  of  a  district  of  Upper 
^(^7ptT  that  when  there  were  years  of  famine,  his  dis- 
trict was  supplied  with  food.  This  was  in  the  time  of 
Sesertesen  I,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Bunsen  {Egypt*  Place,  iii,  334)  that  this  must 
^  Joseph's  famine ;  but  not  only  are  the  particulars  of 
the  record  inapplicable  to  that  instance,  but  the  calami- 
ty it  relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt,  as  its  ancient 
Mwcriptions  and  modem  history  equally  testify. 

Joseph's  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh  is 
important  in  reference  to  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
«haract<!r.  It  disphiys  the  resolution  and  breadth  of 
View  that  mark  his  whole  career.  He  perceived  a  great 
advantage  to  be  gained,  and  he  lost  no  part  of  it.  He 
put  dl  Egypt  under  Phuraoh.     First  the  money,  then 


the  cattle,  last  of  all  the  land,  and  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves, became  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  that, 
too,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people  without  any 
pressure.  Thb  being  effected,  he  exercised  a  great  act 
of  generosity,  and  required  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce 
as  a  recognirion  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  policy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  justice 
can  hardly  be  questioned  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Egyptians  were  not  forcibly  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erties, and  that  when  these  had  been  given  up  they  were 
at  once  restored.  We  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances  \ 
but  if,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  the  people  wer6 
warned  of  the  famine,  and  yet  made  no  preparadon  dur- 
ing the  years  of  overflowing  abundance,  the  government 
had  a  clear  claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having  taken  pre- 
cautions they  had  neglected.  In  any  case  it  may  have 
been  desirable  to  make  a  new  allotment  of  land,  and  to 
reduce  an  unequal  qjrstem  of  taxation  to  a  simple  claim 
to  a  fifth  of  the  produce.  We  have  no  evidence  wheth- 
er Joseph  were  in  this  matter  divinely  aided,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  if  not  he  acted  in  accord  with  a  judg- 
ment of  great  clearness  in  distinguishing  good  and  eviL 

4.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph  at 
this  time  towards  his  brethren  and  hb  father.  Early  in 
the  rime  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally  in  Canaan 
and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless  sons  and  sent 
them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there  was  com  to  be 
bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with  him.  Joseph 
was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in  habits  and  speech, 
for  like  all  men  of  large  mind  he  had  suffered  no  scruples 
of  prejudice  to  make  him  a  stranger  to.  the  people  he 
mled.  In  his  exalted  station  he  labored  with  the  zeal 
that  he  showed  in  all  his  various  charges,  presiding 
himself  at  the  sale  of  com.  They  had,  of  necessity,  to 
appear  before  Joseph,  whose  license  for  the  purchase  of 
com  was  indispensable.  Joseph  had  probably  expected 
to  see  them,  and  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  deliberate 
plan  of  action.  His  conduct  has  brought  on  him  the  al- 
ways ready  charges  of  those  who  would  rather  impeach 
than  study  the  Bible,  and  even  friends  of  that  sacred 
book  have  hardly  m  this  case  done  Joseph  full  justice 
(Niemeyer,  Ckarakt.  ii,  866 ;  Heuser,  Diss,  non  inhumant- 
ter  sfd  prudeniissime  Josephum  cum  fratribus  /ecisse^ 
HaL  1773).  Joseph's  main  object  appears  to  have  been 
to  make  his  brothers  feel  and  recognise  their  guilt  in 
their  conduct  towards  him.  For  this  purpose  steering, 
then  as  well  as  now,  was  indispensable.  Accordingly, 
Joseph  feigned  not  to  know  his  brothers,  charged  them 
with  being  spies,  threatened  them  with  imprisonment^ 
and  allowed  them  to  return  home  to  fetch  their  youn- 
ger brother,  as  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  them  should  remain  behind  in  chains,  with 
a  prospect  of  death  before  him  should  not  their  words 
be  verified.  Then  it  was,  and  not  before,  that  **  they 
said  one  to  another.  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  and 
w^onld  not. hear)  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us. 
And  Reuben  said.  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not 
sin  against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore, 
behold,  also  hb  blood  is  required"  (xlii,  21).  Upon  this, 
after  weeping  bitterly,  he  by  common  agreement  bound 
hb  brother  Simeon,  and  left  him  in  custody.  How 
deeply  concemed  Joseph  was  for  his  family,  how  trae 
and  affectionate  a  heart  he  had,  may  be  learned  from 
the  words  which  escape  from  the  brothers  in  their  en- 
treaty that  Jacob  wauld  allow  Benjamin  to  go  into 
Egypt,  as  required  by  Joseph:  "The  man  asked  ua 
straitly  of  our  state  and  of  our  kindred,  saying.  Is  your 
father  yet  alive?  have  ye  another  brother?"  (xliii,  7). 

At  length  Jacob  consents  to  Benjamin's  going  in  com- 
pany with  hb  brothers :  "  And  God  Almighty,  give  you 
mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  oth- 
er brother  and  Benjamin.  If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  chil- 
dren, I  am  bereaved"  (ver.  14).  Thus  provided,  with  a 
present  consisting  of  balm,  honey,  spices,  and  myrrh, 
nuts  and  almonds,  and  with  double  money  in  their 
hands  (double,  in  order  that  they  might  repay  the  sum 
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which  Joseph  had  caused  to  be  pat  into  each  nan's 
sack  at  their  departure,  if,  as  Jacob  supposedi  ^  it  was 
an  oversight"),  they  went  again  down  to  Egypt  and 
stood  before  Joseph  (xliii,  16);  and  there,  too^  stood 
Benjamin,  Joseph's  beloved  brother.  The  required 
pledge  of  truthfuhiess  was  given.  If  it  is  asked  why 
such  a  pledge  was  demanded,  since  the  giving  of  it 
caused  pain  to  Jacob,  the  answer  may  be  thus:  Joseph 
knew  not  how  to  demean  himself  towards  his  family 
until  he  ascertained  its  actual  condition.  That  knowl- 
edge he  could  hardly  be  certain  he  had  gained  from 
the  mere  words  of  men  who  had  spared  his  life  only  to 
sell  himself  into  slavery.  How  had  these  wicked  men 
behaved  towards  his  venerable  fiither?  His  beloved 
brother  Benjamin,  was  he  safe  ?  or  had  he  sufTered  from 
their  jealou^  and  malice  the  worse  fate  with  which  he 
himsdf  had  been  threatened?  Nothing  but  the  sight 
of  Benjamin  could  answer  these  questions  and  resolve 
these  details. 

Benjamin  had  come,  and  immediately  a  natural  change 
took  place  in  Joseph's  conduct :  the  brother  began  to 
claim  his  rights  in  Joseph's  bosom.  Jacob  was  safe, 
and  Benjamin  was  safe.  Joseph's  heart  melted  at  the 
sight  of  Bei\jamin:  ''And  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his 
house,  Bring  these  men  home,  and  slay  and  make  ready, 
[or  these  men  shall  dine  with  me  at  noon**  (xliii,  16). 
But  guilt  is  always  the  ready  parent  of  fear;  accord- 
ingly, the  brothers  expected  nothing  but  being  reduced 
to  slavery.  When  taken  to  their  own  brother's  house, 
they  imagined  they  were  being  entrapped.  A  colloquy 
fflisued  between  them  and  Joseph's  steward,  whence  it 
appeared  that  the  money  put  into  their  sacks,  to  which 
they  now  attributed  their  peril,  was  in  truth  a  present 
from  Joseph,  designed,  after  his  own  brotherly  manner, 
to  aid  his  funily  in  their  actual  necessities.  The  stew- 
ard said, ''  Peace  be  to  you ;  fear  not;  your  God  and  the 
God  of  your  father  hath  given  3rou  the  treasure  in  your 
sacks.    I  had  your  money"  (ver.  23). 

Noon  came,  and  with  it  Joseph,  whose  first  question 
r^^arded  home :  **  He  asked  them  of  their  weUkre,  and 
said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whcHnye  qpake? 
is  he  yet  alive?  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is  this 
your  younger  brother?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious 
unto  thee,  my  son !"  "And  Joseph  niade  haste,  for  his 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  where 
to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept 
there."    Does  this  look  like  harshness  ? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian  cus- 
tom, which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  adopted  in  the  Jewish  polity : 
"And  they  set  on  (food)  for  him  by  himself  (Joseph), 
and  for  them  by  themselves  (the  brethren),  and  for  the 
Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  them,  by  themselves :  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  He- 
brews ;  for  that  is  an  abomination  with  the  Egyptians" 
(ver.  82).  This  passage  is  also  interesting,  as  proving 
that  Joseph  had  not,  in  his  princely  grandeur,  become 
ashamed  of  his  origin,  nor  consented  to  receive  adoption 
into  a  strange  nation :  he  was  still  a  Hebrew,  waiting, 
like  Moses  after  him,  for  the  proper  season  to  use  his 
power  for  the  good  of  his  own  people. 

Other  customs  appear  in  this  interesting  narrative : 
"And  they  (the  brothers)  sat  before  him  (Joseph),  M« 
Jirgt-^m  according  to  his  birthrighi,  and  the  youngest 
according  to  his  youth."  "  And  ^e  sent  messes  (delica- 
cies) unto  them  from  before  him ;  but  Benjamin's  mess 
was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs"  (ver.  82, 83). 
Fear  had  now  given  place  to  wonder,  and  wonder  at 
length  issued  in  joy  and  mirth  (comp.  ver.  18, 88, 84). 
The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  show  us  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  each  person  to  eat  singly,  particularly 
among  the  great;  that  guests  were  placed  according  to 
their  right  of  precedence,  and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink 
freely,  men  and  even  women  being  represented  as  over- 
powered with  wine,  probably  as  an  evidence  of  the  lib- 
'  ^  of  the  entertainer.    See  Banquet. 


Joseph,  apparently  with  a  view  to  aaoertain  bov  It 
his  brethren  were  faithful  to  thor  father,  hit  upem  ■ 
plan  which  would  in  its  issue  serve  to  show  whskhB 
they  would  make  any,  and  what  sacrifice,  in  «ds  m 
fulfil  their  soleom  promise  of  restoring  Benjamin  ini 
ty  to  Jacob.    Accordingly,  he  arders  not  only  that* 
man's  money  (as  before)  should  be  pot  in  hb  saek'i 
mouth,  but  also  that  his  "  silver  cup,  in  which  my  lart 
drinketh,  and  whereby  he  divineth,"  stioald  be  pat  a 
the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest.    The  brethren  teen, 
but  are  soon  overtaken  l^  Joseph's  steward,  who  chaq^ 
them  with  having  surreptitiously  carried  off  this  < 
and  highly-valued  vessel    T^ey,  on  their  pot, 
mently  repel  t^e  accusation,  adding, "  with 
of  thy  sorvants  it  be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we 
also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen."     A  search  b  made, 
and  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's  sack.     AcoordiBi^ 
they  return  to  the  city,    ^d  now  comes  the  bo«r  of 
trial :  Would  they  purchase  their  own  libetation  bf  sar^ 
rendering  Benjamin?    After  a  most  touching  interview, 
in  which  they  provy  themselves  worthy  and  ftitUai 
Joseph  declares  himself  unable  any  longer  to  withstaai 
the  appeal  of  natural  affection.    On  this  occasMD  Jo- 
dah,  who  is  the  spokesman,  shoiA  the  deepest  regard  tt 
his  aged  father's  iiselings,  and  endreflU  for  the  HbeatKa 
of  Boijamin  even  at  the  price  of  his  own  liberty.    Is 
the  whole  of  literature  we  know  of  nothini^  more 
pie,  natural,  true,  and  impressive ;  nor,  while 
of  this  kind  stand  in  the  Pentateuch,  can  we  erei  wh 
derstand  what  is  meant  by  terming  that  coiDeetin  ef 
writings  "  the  Hebrew  national  epic,"  or  T^gut^ang  it  m 
an  aggregation  of  historical  legends.     If  here  we  hart 
not  history,  we  can  in  no  case  be  sore  that  histoiy  is  be- 
fore us  (chap.  xliv). 

Most  natural  and  impresrive  is  the  soeDe  also  whic^ 
ensues,  in  which  Joseph,  after  infocming  his  farHhrs 
who  he  was,  and  inquiring,  first  of  all,  **  Is  my  fsthtf 
alive?"  expresses  feelings  free  from  the  alighted  taiot 
of  revenge,  and  even  shows  how,  under  divine  Piori- 
dence,  the  conduct  of  his  brothers  had  issued  in  good— 
"God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deUvecance.* 
Five  years  had  yet  to  ensue  in  which  **  there  would  be 
neither  earing  nor  harvest,"  and  therefore  the  brethroi 
were  directed  to  return  home  and  bring  Jacob  down  u 
Egypt  with  sll  speed.  "  And  he  fell  upon  his  favotfacf 
B^jamin's  neck  and  wept;  and  Benjamin  wept  upoo 
his  neck.  Moreover,  he  kissed  all  his  brethren  md 
wept  upon  them;  and  aft»  that  his  biethicB. 
with  him"  (xlv,  14, 16). 

The  news  of  these  striking  events 
raoh,who,  being  pleased  at  Joseph's  coodact,! 
tions  that  Jacob  and  his  family  should  con 
into  Egypt :  '*  I  will  give  you  the  good  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land; 
your  stuff,  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  is 
brethren  departed,  being  well  provided  for :  "  AndHjUl 
father  Joseph  sent  ten  asses  laiden  with  the  good  tMiip 
of  Egypt,  and  ten  she-asses  laden  with  com,  and  hMA 
and  meat  for  his  father  by  the  way."  The  iiihUiifa 
which  they  bore  to  their  father  was  of  tutik 
that  "Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them 
When,  however,  he  had  recovered  from  the  tlma 
rally  told  effects  of  his  surprise,  the  veneraUe 
said, "  Enough ;  Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive :  I 
and  see  him  before  I  die"  (xlv,  26, 28).  A< 
cob  and  his  family,  to  the  number  of 
souls,  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  by  the  expiees 
Joseph,  are  allowed  to  settle  in  the  dis^iat  of  G«Ai^ 
where  Joseph  met  his  father:  "And  he  feO  on 
and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while."  Ther 
"  nourished  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  aB 
ther's  household,  with  bread,  aooording  to  their 
Ues"  (xlvii,  12).     KC 1874. 

5.  Joseph  had  now  to  pass  through  the  movmfal 
scenes  which  attend  on  the  death  and  burial  of  a  father 
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Having  had  Jacob  embalm- 
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i,  and  acen  the  riM  of  moaniing  ToJly  observed,  tlie 
lithM  aad  aSectioEule  eon — leive  being  obtained  of 
K  moauch — proceeded  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  ot- 
gr,  agneabtj  to  a  pnnnise  which  the  patnarch  had  ei- 
Hed  (Oen.  xlrii,  3»-31),  to  lay  cbe  old  nun'*  Ixmes  with 
uee  ofhia  EuJien,  in  "the  field  of  Ephron  iJis  Hit- 
le."  Having  performed  with  long  aod  bitter  mouni- 
ig  Jacob'a  Aueral  rites,  Joaepb  retunied  into  Egypt- 
'he  taM  recorded  act  of  his  life  forma  a  moat  becoming 
KBe.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  hii  brethren,  un- 
tile^ like  all  guilty  people,  to  fbrget  their  criniinality. 
Dd  cbarscteiiaCicallr  finding  it  difficult  la  think  that 
oeeph  had  really  forgiirea  them,  grew  afraid,  now  they 
ere  in  hii  power,  that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of 
iflicting  aome  puniihaKDt  on  them.  They  according- 
'  go  into  hie  presence, 


6.  By  hi*  Egyptian  wife  Asenath,  daughter  of  the 
igh-pri««t  of  Hsliopoti*,  Joseph  b*d  two  mns,  Uanas- 
^  and  Ephraim  (Gen,  xh,  60  aq.),  whom  Jacob  adop^ 
1  (ilviii,  5),  and  irho  acmrduigly  (oak  their  place 
mmg  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribea  of  laraeL 

JoB^h  lived  a  bundled  and  tea  yean,  kind  and  geit- 
t  in  hi*  affections  to  the  last ;  for  we  are  told,  "  The 
tiildrai  of  Hachir,  the  eoo  of  Uaoaaaeh,  were  bnnigbt 
f  Dpon  Joeeph'a  kneea"  0,  S3).  Having  obtained  a 
nmise  frDm  hi*  brethren  that  when  the  time  cdme,  as 
e  avored  them  it  would  come,  that  God  should  visit 
ban,  and  "  bring  them  unto  the  land  which  be  sware 
9  Abnham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,"  they  would  carry 
f  his  bones  out  of  %ypl,  Joseph  at  length  "  died,  and 
bey  embalmed  bin,  and  be  ¥ras  put  in  a  coffin"  (t,  36). 
LC  1801  This  pTomise  was  relixionaly  fulfilled.  His 
leacendanti,  after  carrying  the  corpse  about  with  them 
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in  their  wandering*,  at  length  pot  it  in  Eta  Snal  restin|>- 
place  in  Shechfm,  in  a  psrc^  of  ground  that  Jacob 
luught  of  Ibe  sons  of  Hamor,  which  became  the  inbeii- 
tanee  of  the  children  of  Joseph  (Josh,  xaiv,  32).  A  tomb 
which  probaUy  represents  the  same  spot  is  still  shown 
to  trsvelletH  in  the  vicinity  of  Jacob's  Well  (Uackett'a 
lUutlratiotu,  p.  197).  R  is  a  fial-toolM  rectangular 
building  surmounted  by  a  dome,  under  which  ie  pointed 
out  tbe  real  tomb,  in  shape  like  a  covered  wagon  (Wil- 
son, £i6fe  Lamb,  ii,  GO). 

'The  history  of  Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cles devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Efhoaih  and  Uanasser. 
Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
Joseph  (Josh.  liv,  4 ;  xvii,  14, 17 ;  xviii,  b ;  Judg.  i,  !8, 
86,  etc),  which  is  even  given  to  the  whole  Israelilish  na- 
tion (Psa.lxxx,l]  buui,  6;  Antosv,  15;  vi,6).  Ephra- 
im is,  however,  the  common  name  of  his  descendants, 
for  the  division  of  Manasseh  gave  almost  th^whole  po- 
litical weight  to  the  hrother-tribe  (Fss.  Ixxviii,  67; 
Eiek.  xxxvii,  16,  19;  Zech.  x,  6).  That  great  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  with  nooe 
of  hi*  goodnesa,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  his  povfer  in 
Egypt,  iostead  of  stimulating  his  offspring  to  follow  in 
bis  steps,  appears  cndy  to  have  conetantly  drawD  them 
into  a  hankering  after  that  forbidden  land  which  b^^ 
when  Jeroboam  introdnced  the  calves,  and  ended  only 
when  a  treasonable  alliance  laid  Samaria  in  niin*  and 
sent  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 

7.  The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  minutely 
portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that  balance  of 
good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness,  that  marks 
most  things  bumsn,  and  do  not  anywhere  distinctly  dis- 
cover tbe  results  of  Uie  conflict  of  motives  that  generally 
occanons  such  great  difficulty  in  Judging  men's  sctionl. 
We  have  as  full  en  account  of  Joseph  aa  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  a  fuller  one  than  of  Isaac ;  and  if  we  compare 
their  histories,  Joseph's  character  is  the  least  marked 
by  wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest  resolution.  Ho  not  only  believed 
faithfidly,  but  conld  endure  patiently,  and  cbuld  com- 
mand equally  lus  good  and  evil  poasioDB.  Hence  his 
strong  sense  ofdntyhis  zealous  work,  his  strict  justice, 
hia  clear  discrimination  of  good  and  evil.  Like  all  men 
of  vigorouB  character,  he  loved  power,  but  when  he  had 
gained  it  be  used  it  with  the  greatest  generosity.  He 
seems  to  have  striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his 
power  thsC  he  might  be  the  mean*  of  good  lo  them. 
Generosity  in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  in  forgiv- 
ing injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteriaticSi 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tendetness. 
He  was  eanly  moved  to  teats,  even  weeping  at  tbe  first 
sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  bad  sold  him.  His  love 
for  his  father  and  Benjamin  was  not  enfeebled  by  years 
of  separatioD,  nor  by  his  great  station.  Tbe  wise  man 
was  still  the  name  as  the  true  youth.  These  great  qual- 
ities explain  hi*  power  of  governing  and  administering, 
and  his  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled  him  to 
suit  himself  to  each  new  position  in  life.  Tbe  last  trut 
to  make  np  this  great  character  was  modesty,  the  natu- 
ral result  of  the  others. 

In  tbe  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies  a 
very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence.  He 
was  "smt  before"  his  people,  as  he  himself  knew,  lo 
preserve  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and  to  settle  tbem 
where  they  could  multiply  and  prosper  in  the  interval 
before  the  iniquity  of  the  Canosnites  was  fulL  In  tbe 
Utter  days  of  Joseph's  life,  he  is  tbe  leading  character 
among  the  Hebrews.  He  makes  his  father  come  into 
Egypt,  and  directs  tbe  settlement  He  protects  his 
kinsmen.  Dying,  be  reminds  them  of  the  promise, 
charging  them  to  take  hia  bones  with  them.  Blessed 
with  many  revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  God-taught 
leader  of  hia  people.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned; yet  the  atriking  particulars  of  tbe  persecution 
and  sale  by  his  Imthren,  his  resisting  temptation,  his 
great  degradation  and  yet  greater  exaltattOD,  [he  saving 
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of  his  people  by  his  band,  and  the  confounding  of  his 
enemies,  seem  to  indicate  that  he  w^s  a  type  of  our 
Lord.  He  also  connects  the  Patriarchid  with  the  Cros- 
pel  dispensation,  as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  some 
of  the  highest  Christian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct 
manifestation  of  the  divine  will  granted  to  the  fathers. 
^Kitto;  Smith. 

S,  For  further  discussion  of  the  events  of  Joseph's 
history,  see  Wolfenb.  Fragment,  p.  86 ;  Less,  Geschickte 
der  ReL'i,  267  ^  J.  T.  Jacobi,  SdmmtL  Schrift,  part  8; 
Hess,  Gesch,  der  Patriarch,  ii,  824 ;  Niemever,  Charakt, 
ii,  840 ;  A  Ugem,  WeUhut,  u,  332 ;  Heeren,  Idem,  ii,  661 ; 
Jablonski,  Opusc  i,  207  ^  Gesenius,  The$.  Hebr.  p.  1181 ; 
Hammer,  D,  Osman,  Reich,  ii,  83 ,  Hengstenberg,  Mos. 
und  jEg.  p.  30 ;  J.  B.  Burcardi,  in  the  Mtut,  Helv,  I,  iii, 
856;  Voigt,  in  the  Brem,  und  verd,  BibUoth,  v,  699; 
Bauer,  H^,  Gesch,  i,  181 ;  Ewald,  I$r,  Gesch,  i,  464 ;  Do- 
derlein,  TheoL  Bibtioth,  iv,  717;  KosenmUller,  AUerth, 
iii,  310;  Lengerke,  Kendan,  i,  263;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  p. 
831 ;  Herbelot,  BibL  Orient,  ii,  832;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible 
lUust. ;  Kurtz,  Uist.  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  Stanley,  Hitf. 
of  the  Jewish  Church ;  Adamaon,  Joseph  and  his  Brethren 
(Lond.  1844) ;  Edelman,  Sermons  on  the  Uist.  of  Joseph 
(Lond.  1839) ;  Leightou,  Leisures  on  Hist,  of  J.  (Lond. 
1848);  Plumptre,^M/.o/Jb*fpA  (Lond.  1848);  Randall, 
Lectures  on  Hist,  of  J,  (Lond.  1852) ;  Wardlaw,  Hist,  of 
Joseph  (new  ed.  U)nd.  1851) ;  Gibson,  Lectures  on  Hist, 
of  J.  (Lond.  1853) ;  Overton,  Lectures  on  Life  of  Joseph 
(London,  1866).  Treatises  on  speciail  points  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Hoppe,  De  philosophia  Josephi  (Helmst,  1706) ; 
A  Review  of  the  Life  aiwl  A  dmitdstration  of  Joseph 
(London,  1743) ;  J.  B.  Burckhard,  De  crimimbus  Josepho 
impactis  (BasU.  1746);  Ansaldus,  Josephi  reUgio  viuU- 
cata  (Brix.  1747) ;  Trigland,  De  Josepho  adorato  (L.  B. 
1750);  Winkler,  Unters.einiger  Schwierigk,  vomJos.  (in 
his  Schriffstellerj  iii,  1) ;  Heuser,  De  non  inhumamter  Jo- 
sephum  fecisse  (Halle,  1773);  KUchler,  Quare  Josephus 
patrem  non  de  se  certioremfecerit  (Leucop.  1798);  Nic- 
olai,  De  servis  Josephi  medicis  (Helmst.  1752) ;  Piderib, 
De  nomine  Josephi  in  A^gypto  (Marb»  1768-9) ;  Reinec- 
cius,  De  mmne  nsrfi  n5D2  (VVeissenf.  1726) ;  Schro- 
der, De  Josephi  laudibus  (in  Schonfeld's  Vita  Jacobi, 
Marb.  1713);  Von  Seelen,  De  Josepho  uEgypHorum  ;w- 
tore  (Lub.  1742);  T.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Joseph  in  comtec- 
iion  with  Eg.  A  ntiquities  (Lond.  1868) ;  Walter,  De  Jo- 
sepho lapide  Israelis  (Hersf.  1734) ;  Wunschald,  De  cog- 
nomine  Josephi  jEgypticxo  (W^ttcnb.  1669).  See  Ja- 
coa 

2.  The  father  of  Igal,  which  latter  was  the  Issachar- 
ite  "  spy"  to  explore  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  7).  B.C.  ante 
1657. 

3.  The  second  named  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  appointed 
head  of  the  first  division  of  sacred  musicians  by  David 
(1  Chron.  xxv,  2,  9).     B.C.  1014. 

4.  The  son  of  Jonan,  and  father  of  Judah  or  Adaiah, 
among  Christ's  materhal  ancestors,  but  unmentioned'in 
the  O.  T.  (Luke  iii,  80).     B.C.  ante  876. 

5.  Son  of  Shebaniah,  and  one  of  the  chief  priests  con- 
temporary with  Jehoiakim  (Neh.  xii,  14).  B.C.  post 
636. 

6.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Bani  who  divorced  his  Gen- 
tile wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  42).     B.C.  459. 

7.  The  son  of  Judah,  and  father  of  Semei,  maternal 
ancestors  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  26) ;  probably  the  same 
with  SciiECiiANiAii,  the  son  of  Obadiah,  and  father  of 
Shemaiah  (1  Chron.  ill,  21,  92).  B.C.  between  636  and 
410. 

8.  The  son  of  Mattathiah,  and  father  of  Janna,  ma- 
ternal ancestors  of  Christ,  unmentioned  in  the  Old  Test. 
(Luke  iii,  24).  B.C  considerably  post  406.  .See  on  this 
and  Nos.  4  and  7,  Gbnealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

9.  ('Iw<T^0.)  Son  of  Oziel,  and  father  of  On,  an  an- 
cestor of  Judith  (Judith  viii,  1). 

10.  A  young  man  of  high  character,  son  of  Tobias, 
and  nephew  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  Onias  II,  whose 
nvarice  he  rebuked,  but  prevented  its  evil  consequences 


by  propitiating  Ptolemy,  and  becoming  the  ooBectsrst 
his  taxes.  His  history  is  given  at  ooneidaable  kx^ 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  xii,  4,  2-10),  including  his  nnkita- 
tional  marriage  with  his  own  niece,  by  whota  he  had  i 
son  named  Hyrcanus. 

11.  (Iwnti^Q.)  Son  of  Zacharias,  left  with  AxBa» 
as  general  of  the  Jewish  troops  by  Judas  Maccabrah, 
and  defeated  by  Gorgias,  B.a  cir.  164  (i  Mace,  v,  ^^^ 
60 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  8, 6). 

12.  (iiitrniTOQ.)  In  2  Mace  viii,  22;  x,  19,  JcsefA 
is  named  among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maocabc^  s^ 
parently  in  place  of  John  (Ewald,  Getdk.  iv,  384.  boct, 
Grimm,  ad  2  Mace,  viii,  22).  The  confusion  of  Iwdr- 
vrtQ,  'IbHnji^,  'laiff^c  i*  ^^U  seen  in  the  varioos  readier 
in  Matt  xiii,  66.    See  Joses. 

13.  Unde  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  left  him  in  chars? 
when  he  went  to  plead  his  cause  before  Antoay,  wid 
injunctions  to  put  Mariamne  to  death  in  case  be  aevB 
returned ;  but  this  order,  being  diadosed  to  Manaaaf. 
led  Ux  Joseph*s  death  by  command  of  Hefod  tfan^gfa 
suspicion  of  criminal  interoonrse  with  Mariamne  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  XV,  6,  6, 9).  He  had  manied  Salome.  Her- 
od's slater  (  War,  i,  22, 4).  He  seems  to  be  the  bsbk 
elsewhere  called  Herod's  treasurer  (rapia^,  A  nt. xv,6.5u 

14.  Son  of  Antipater,  and  brother  of  Uerod  the  Gree 
(Josephus,  War,  i,  8,  9),  was  sent  by  the  latter  wiih  a 
large  force  to  subdue  the  Idunueana  {Ant.  xiv,  16. 4 1, 
and  afterwards  left  by  him  in  Jerusalem  with  fiiQ  pow- 
ers to  act  on  the  defensive  against  Macheias,  ne^ectisg 
which  orders  he  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  near  Jer- 
icho ( War,  i,  17, 1^).  He  also  had  a  son  named  Jo- 
seph {AnL  xviii,  6, 4),  who  seems  to  be  the  one  ocs- 
tioned  as  cousin  (avc^toc)  of  Archelans  (  War,  ii,  6,  i  i 

15.  Son  of  Ellemus,  a  relative  of  the  high-firiet 
Matthias,  in  whose  place  he  officiated  for  a  single  d^ 
(apparently  that  of  the  annual  atonement),  in  coose- 
quenco  of  the  accidental  disqualification  of  the  pofodf 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xvii,  6, 4). 

16.  The  foster-father  of  our  Saviour,  being  -^  the  Irk- 
band  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  bom  Jesus,  who  is  caJkd 
Christ"  (Matt,  i,  16).  By  MaUhew  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  son  of  Jacob,  whose  lineage  is  traced  fay  the 
same  writer  through  David  up  to  Abraham.  Luke  np- 
resents  him  as  being  the  son  of  Heli,  and  traces  bis  cn- 
gin  up  to  Adam.  Luke  appears  to  have  had  book  f(»- 
cific  object  in  >iew,  since  he  introduces  his  geneakpeil 
line  with  words  of  peculiar  import :  "■  Je»is  being  {a* 
was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  %d 
Heli"  (Luke  iii,  23) — u»c  Ivopi^tro, "  as  was  supposed.* 
in  other  terms,  as  accounted  by  law,  as  enrolled  in  tbc 
family  registers ;  for  Joseph  being  the  husband  of  Mary, 
became  thereby,  in  law  {vSpoc),  the  father  of  Je&ui 
See  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  lived  at  Nai- 
areth,  in  Galilee  (Luke  ii,  4),  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  soift  time,  since  M«y 
lived'there  too  (Luke  i,  26, 27). 

t*he  statements  of  Holy  Writ  in  regard  to  Joseph  are 
few  and  simple.  According  to  a  custom  aoKwg  the 
Jews,  traces  of  which  are  still  found,  such  as  hattd-CM- 
ing  among  the  Scotch,  and  b^jothing  among  the  Ger- 
nuuis,  Joseph  had  pledged  his  faith  to  Blary :  but  be&ir 
the  marriage  was  consummated  she  proved  to  be  with 
child.  Grieved  at  this,  Joseph  was  dtqtoeed  to  breaL 
off  the  connection ;  but,  not  wishing  to  make  a  pubk 
example  of  one  whom  he  loved,  he  contemplated  a  pii- 
vate  disruption  of  their  bond.  From  this  step,  hower- 
er,  he  is  deterred  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  who  asnres 
him  that  Mary  has  conceived  xmder  a  divine  indoeBOC 
"  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thoa  shak  call 
his  name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins"  (Matt,  i,  18  sq. ;  Luke  i,  27).  It  must  have  btco 
within  a  very  short  time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  booir 
that  the  decree  went  forth  ftom  Augustus  Cassar  whick 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wifo  and  go  t» 
Bethlehem.  He  was  there  with  Mary  and  her  tint- 
bom  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see  the  babe  in  the 
manger,  and  he  went  with  them  to  the  Temple  to  pit- 
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en^  tbe  infant  according  to  the  law,  and  there  heard 
lie  prophetic  words  of  Simeon  as  he  held  him  in  his 
LTxna.  When  the  wise  men  from  the  East  came  to  Beth- 
eliem  to  worship  Christ,  Joseph  was  there ;  and  he  went 
loiivii  to  Egypt  with  them  by  night,  when  warned  by 
tn  angel  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them ;  and  on 
fc  second  message  he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of 
[srael,  intending  to  reside  at  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  Da- 
rid  ;  but,  being  afraid  of  Archelaus,  he  took  up  his  abode, 
as  l>efore  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried  on 
txis  trade  as  a  carpenter.  When  Jesus  was  twelve  years 
ol<l  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him  with  them  to  keep  the 
P&aeover  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they  returned  to  Naz- 
■reth  he  continued  to  act  as  a  father  to  the  child  Jesus, 
and  was  always  reputed  to  be  so  indeed. 

Joseph  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  which  business 
he  probably  educated  Jesus  (Thilo,  Apocr.  1,311).     In 
Matt,  xiii,  55,  we  read,  *4s  not  this  the  son  of  the  car- 
penter?** and  in  Mark  vi,3,"Is  not  this  the  carpenter, 
the  son  of  Mary?"     The  term  employed,  riirriuv,  is  of 
a  general  character,  and  may  be  fitly  rendered  by  the 
£nglLsh  word  ctrt^ficer  or  atiizany  signifying  any  one 
that  labors  in  the  fabrioAtion  {faber  in  Latin)  of  arti- 
cles of  ordinary  use,  whatever  the  material  may  be  out 
of  which  they  are  made.    See  Cabpbnter.    Schleus- 
ner  (in  voc)  asserts  that  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
ancient  Church  represents  our  Lord  as  being  a  carpen- 
ter's son.    Thb  is,  indeed,  the  statement  of  J  ustin  Mar- 
tyr (IHcU,  cum  Tryphonty  §  88),  for  he  explains  the  term 
rcjcTtafv,  which  he  applies  to  Jesus,  by  saying  that  he 
made  dporpa  Kui  ^vyd,  ploughs  and  yokes;  but  Origen, 
in  replying  to  Celsus,  who  indulged  in  yi^e&  against  the 
humble  employment  of  our  Lord,  expressly  denied  that 
JesuB  was  so  termed  in  the  Gospels  (see  the  passage 
cited  in  Otho's  Justin  Martyr^  ii,  806,  Jene,  1843)— a 
declaration  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  copies 
which  Origen  read  differed  from  our  own ;  while  Hila- 
rius,  on  Matthew  (quoted  in  Simon's  Dictiormaire  de  la 
Bibiey  i,  691),  asserts,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mistak- 
en, that  Jesus  was  a  smith  (Jerrum  igne  vincentisj  maS' 
sajnque  formantisj  etc.).    Among  the  ancient  Jews  all 
handicrafts  were  held  in  so  mUch  honor  that  they  were 
learned  and  pursued  by  the  first  men  of  the  nation^    See 
Abtificer. 

Jewish  tradition  (Uieros.  Shaph,  c  14)  names  the  fa- 
ther of  Jesus  Vtrr^'MZ^Pendiray  or  Penihira  (X^l'^rSfi, 
Midrask,  Kohd,  x,  5 ;  Tlav^ripy  Thilo,  Apocr,  i,  528),  and 
represents  him  (Orig.  c.  Cels,  i,  32)  as  a  rough  soldier, 
who  became  the  father  of  Jesus  after  Mary  was  be- 
trothed to  Joseph.   Another  form  of  the  legend  sets  him 
forth  (Toled,  Jeshu,  p.  3,  ed.  Wagenseil ;  comp.  Epiphan. 
Ilcer,  78,  7)  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Panderd  (C]D1^ 
2^*^*131}).   Christian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old  man 
when  first  espoused  to  Mary  (Epiphan.  Har.  78, 7),  be- 
ing no  less  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  father  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.    Theophylact,  on  Matt,  xiii, 
55,  says  that  Jesus  Christ  had  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
children  of  Joseph,  whom  he  had  by  his  sister-in-law, 
wife  of  his  brother  Cleophas,  who  having  died  without 
issue,  Joseph  was  obliged  by  law  to  marry  his  widow. 
Of  the  sons,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  was,  he 
states,  the  first  bbhop  of  Jerusalem.    Eusebius  {Hist, 
Ecdes,  ii,  1)  agrees  in  substance  with  Theophylact;  so 
also  does  Epiphanius,  adding  that  Joseph  was  fourscore 
years  old  when  he  married  Mary.    Jerome,  from  whom 
it  appears  that  the  alleged  mother's  name  was  Escha, 
opposes  this  tradition,  and  is  of  opinion  that  what  are 
termed  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  really  his  cousins. 
See  James;  Mary.    The  painters  of  Christian  antiq- 
uity conspire  with  the  writers  in  representing  Joseph  as 
an  old  man  at  Uie  period  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord — an 
evidence  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  though  the 
precise  age  mentioned  may  be  but  an  approximation  to 
fact.    Another  account  (Nioeph.  ii,  3)  give^  the  name 
of  Salome  as  that  of  Joseph's  first  wife,  who  was  related 
to  the  family  of  John  the  Baptist.    The  origin  of  all  the 


earliest  stories  and  assertions  of  the  fathers  concerning 
Joseph,  as,  e.  g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his  having  sons  by 
a  former  wife,  his  having  the  custody  of  Mary  given  to 
him  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  earliest  is  the  Protevangelium  of 
St.  James,  apparently  the  work  of  a  Christian  Jew  of 
the  2d  century,  quoted  by  Origen,  and  referred  to  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin  Martyr  (Tischcndorf, 
Proleg,  xiii).   The  same  stories  ^  repeated  in  the  oth- 
er apocryphal  Gospels.   The  Monophysite  Coptic  Chris- 
tians are  said  to  have  first  assigned  a  festival  to  St.  Jo- 
seph in  the  Calvidar,  viz.,  on  the  20th  of  July,  which  is 
thus  inscribed  in  a  Coptic  Almanac :  "  Requies  sancti  so- 
nis  justi  Josephi  fabri  lignarii,  Deipane  Yirginis  Mariai 
sponsi,  qfii  pater  Christi  vocari  promeruit"     The  apoc- 
ryphal UisUtria  Josephi  fabri  Ugnariiy  which  now  exists 
in  Arabic  (ed.  Walling,  Lips.  1722;  in  Latin  by  Fabri- 
cius,  Pseudepigr,  i,  300 ;  also  by  Thilo  and  Tischendorf), 
is  thought  by  Tischendorf  to  have  been  originally  writ- 
ten in  Coptic,  and  the  festival  of  Joseph  is  supposed  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Western  churches  from  the 
East  as  late  as  thS  year  1399.    The  above-named  his- 
tory is  acknowledged  to  be  quite  fabulous,  though  it  be- 
longs probably  to  the  4th  century.     It  professes  to  be 
an  account  given  by  our  Lord  himself  to  the  apostles  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  placed  by  them  in  the  library 
of  Jerusalem. .   It  ascribes  111  yean  to  Joseph's  life,  and 
makes  him  old,  and  the  father  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  before  ho  espoused  Mary.     It  is  headed  with 
this  sentence :  **  Benedictiones  ejus  et  preces  servant  nos 
omnes,  o  fratres.    Amen."    The  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  the  obscure  subject 
of  Joseph's  marriage  may  consult  Jerome's  acrimonious 
tract  Contra  IMvidium,    He  will  see  that  Jerome  high- 
ly disapproves  the  common  opinion  (derived  from  tho 
apocryphal  Gospels)  of  Joseph  being  twice  married,  and 
that  he  claims  the  authority  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Irc- 
nseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  "  many  other  apostolical  men," 
in  favor  of  his  own  view,  that  our  Lord's  brethren  were 
his  cousins  only,  or,  at  all  events,  against  the  opinion  of 
Helvidius,  which  had  been  held  by  Ebion,  Theodotus 
of  Byzantium,  and  Valentine,  that  they  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  and  Mary.     Those  who  held  this  opin- 
ion were  called  Aniidicomaricmitcej  as  enemies  of  the 
Virgin.     (Epiphanius,  A  dv,  ffeerts,  L  iii,  t.  ii ;  Hares, 
Ixxviii,  also  Har,  IL     See  also  Pearson,  On  the  Creed^ 
art.  Virgin  Mary;  Mill,  On  the  Brethren  of  tht  Lord; 
Calmet,  De  St,  Joseph,  St,  Mar,  Virg.  conjuge ;  and,  for 
an  able  statement  of  the  opposite  view,  Alford's  note  oh 
Matt,  xiii,  56.)     See  Gospels,  Spurious. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died.  That 
event  may  have  taken  place  before  Jesus  entered  on  his 
public  muiistry.  This  has  been  argued  from  the  fact 
that  his  mother  only  appeared  at  the  feast  at  Cana  in 
Galilee.  The  premises,  however,  hardly  bear  out  tho 
inference.  With  more  force  of.  argument,  it  has  been 
alleged  (Simon,  Diet,  de  la  Bible)  that  Joseph  must  have 
been  dead  before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  else  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  appeared  with  Mary  at  the  cross. 
Certainly  the  absence  of  Joseph  from  the  public  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  failure  of  reference  to  him  in  the  dis- 
courses and  history,  while  "Mary"  and  "his  brethren" 
not  unfrequently  appear,  afford  evidence  not  only  of  Jo- 
seph's death,  but  of  the  inferior  part  which,  as  the  legal 
father  only  of  our  Lord,  Joseph  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  sustain.  So  far  as  our  scanty  materials  ena- 
ble us  to  form  an  opinion,  Joseph  appears  to  have  been 
a  good,  kind,  simple-minded  man,  who,  while  he  afford- 
ed aid  in  protecting  and  sustaining  the  family,  would 
leave  Mary  unrestrained  to  use  all  the  impressive  and 
formative  influence  of  her  gentle,  affectionate,  pious,  and 
thoughtful  souL  B.C.  cir.  45  to  A.D.  dr,  25.— Kitto ; 
Smith. 

Further  discussion  of  the  above  points  may  be  seen 
in  Meyer.  Num  Jos,  tempore  ncUiv,  Cfuerit  senex  de- 
crepitus  (lips.  1762) ;  comp.  Reay,  Narraiio  de  Jos,  e  s, 
codkt  desumpia  (Oxon.  1823);  Walther,  Dass  Jos,  d. 
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wahre  Vatmr  Chritti  sH  (Beriin,  1791);  Oertel,^fift>- 
«epAwiww(1792);  Tlugi^Jo$,verumJau  pattern  wmfu-- 
Use  (Regiom.  1792) ;  Ladewig,  Hist,  Krit,  [Tnten.  (Wol- 
fenb.  1881).  The  traditions  respecting  Joseph  are  col- 
lected in  Act.  Sonet,  iii,  4  sq.;  there  is  a  life  of  Joseph 
written  in  Italian  by  Affaitati  (MaiL  1716).  See  also 
Yolbeding,  Index,  p.  8 ;  Hase,  Leben  Jem  (4th  ed.  1854), 
p.  56.    Comp.  Jesus  Chbist. 

17.  Sonuuned  Cauphas  (q.  v.),  Jewish  high-priest 
in  the  time  of  oar  Lord's  ministiy. 

18.  A  native  (not  resident,  as  in  Michaelis^  BegrSb- 
mss-  und  A  t{fer»Uhwng9ge»ch,  Chritti,  pji4)  of  Aiimathaea 
(MaU.  xxvii,  57,  59 ;  Mark  xv,  48,  45 ;  Lake  xziii,  50 ; 
John  xix,  88),  a  citjr,  probably  the  Bamah  of  the  O.  T., 
in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  on  the  monntaiA  range  of 
Ephraim,  at  no  great  distance  soath  of  Jerusalem  (Josh, 
xviii,  25;  Jadg.  ir,  5),  not  far  from  Gibeah  (Jadg.  xix, 
18 ;  Isa.  X,  29 ;  Hos.  v,  8).     See  Arimatilaa. 

Joseph  was  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesos — ^**  an  honorable 
counsellor  (fiov\(vrfic)f  who  waited  for  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Mark  xv,  43),  and  who,  on  learning  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  **came  and  went  in  bolcAy  unto  Pilate,  and 
craved  the  body  of  Jesus."  Pilate,  having  learned  fh>m 
the  centurion  who  commanded  at  the  execution  that 
Jesus  was  actually  dead,  gave  t^e  body  to  Joseph,  who 
took  it  down  and  wrapped  his  deceased  Lard  in  fine 
linen  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose;  after 
which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepulchre  which  was  hewn 
out  of  a  rock,  and  n^ed  a  stone  against  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  (Mark  xv,  48  sq.).  From  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  MaUhew  (xxvii,  58  sq.),  Luke  (xxiii,  50  sq.), 
and  John  (xix,  88  sq.),  it  appears  that  the  body  was 
previously  embalmed  at  the  cost  of  another  secret  dis- 
ciple, Nicodemus,  and  that  the  sepulchre  was  new, 
**  wherein  never  man  before  was  lidd"  (thus  fulfilling 
Isa.  liii,  9) ;  also  that  it  lay  in  a  garden,  and  was  the 
property  of  Joseph  himself  (oomp.  Origen,  c  CeU,  ii,  p. 
108,  ed.  Spenc ;  Walch,  Obtei-v.  in  Matt,  ex  intcript,  p. 
84).  This  garden  was  "in  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
crucified."  A.D.  29.  See  Goixjotha.  Luke  describes 
the  character  of  Joseph  as  "  a  good  man  and  a  just," 
adding  that  "  he  had  not  assented  to  the  counsel  and 
deed  of  them,"  L  e.  (tf  the  Jewish  authorities.  From 
this  remark  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim :  a  conclusion  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
epithet  "  counsellor,"  applied  to  him  by  both  Luke  and 
Mark.  Whether  Joseph  was  a  priest^  as  Lightfoot  {Hor, 
ffeb.  p.  669)  thought,  there  is  not  evidence  to  deter- 
mine. Various  opinions  as  to  his  social  condition  may 
be  found  in  Thiess  (KriL  Comment,  ii,  149).  Tradition 
represents  Joseph  as  having  been  one  of  the  Seventy  (It- 
tig,  Di88,  de  Pat,  ApottoL  §  18 ;  Assemani,  BibliotA,  Ori- 
ent, iii,  1, 819  sq.) ;  and  that  Joseph,  being  sent  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  apostle  Philip  about  the  year  68,  settled 
with  his  brother  disciples  at  Glastonbmy,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  there  erected  of  wicker-twigs  the  first  Chris- 
tian oratory  in  England,  the  parent  of  the  majestic  ab- 
bey which  was  afterwards  founded  on  the  same  site. 
The  local  guides  to  this  day  show  the  miraculous  thorn 
(said  to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christmas-day)  that 
spnmg  from  the  staff  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the  ground 
as  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  the  hill-top.  (See  Dug- 
dale's  Monaaticon,  i,  1 ;  and  Heame,  Hist,  and  Antiq,  of 
Glastonbury,)  — KAtto;  Smith.  Other  traditional  no- 
tices may  be  seen  in  the  Evang,  Nicod,  c  12  sq. ;  Acta 
sanctor.  Mart  ii,  507  sq. ;  comp.  the  dissertations  De  Jo- 
sepho  Arimath,  of  BrOmel  [Teutzel]  (Viteb.  1688)  and 
BjSndand  (Aboae,  1729).    See  Jesus  Christ. 

19.  Sumamed  Barsabas  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  two  per- 
sons whom  the  primitive  Church,  immediately  after  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  nominated,  praying  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  show  which  of  them  should  enter  the  apos- 
tolic band  m  place  of  the  wretched  Judas.  On  the  lots 
being  cast,  it  proved  that  not  Joseph,  but  Matthias,  was 
chosen  (Acts  i,  23).    A.D.  29. 

Joseph  also  bore  the  honorable  surname  of  Justus  (q. 
^,  which  was  not  imim)bably  given  him  on  account  of 


his  well-known  probity.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
**companied  with  the  apostles  aH  the  time  that 
Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  them, 
fW>m  the  baptism  of  John,"  until  the  ascensioii  (JktU 
15  sq.).  Tradition  also  accounted  him  one  of  the 
enty(Eusebius,i7if«.£^»fef.i,12).  The  aanie  hist 
relates  (iii,  89),  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  thai  Joeq^h 
the  Just  ^  drank  deadly  poison,  and  by  the  g^raoe  of  G«4 
sustained  no  harm."  It  has  been  maintained  tliat  Ya  u 
the  same  as  Joses,  sumamed  Baxnabaa,  mentioned  ii 
Acts  iv,  86;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  »  eha- 
acterized  seems  to  point  to  a  different  person  (Hcinxci^ 
OnActs,i,2S;  Ullmann,  in  the  Theoloff,  Stud.  u. Krii^ 
i,877;  Mynster,  «5»dL  1829,  ii,  d26>— Kitto.  Hei»al» 
to  be  distinguished  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  xv,  ^ 

20.  Son  of  Camus  or  Camydus,  appointed  Jeirisb 
high-priest  in  place  of  Cantheras  by  Herod,  btotber  of 
Agrippa  I,  who  had  obtained  temporary  oontxol  ova  tkt 
Temple  from  Claudios  Cesar  during  the  pccaideocT  tf 
Longinus  and  the  procuratorship  of  Fadoa,  AJX  4&  9 
(Josephns,  Ant,  xx,  1, 8).  He  was  removed  by  the  ssrae 
authority  in  favor  of  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedaas,  doxi^ 
the  procuntorship  of  Tiberius  Alexander,  AJX 18  (A 
6,2). 

21.  Sumamed  Cabi,  son  of  Simon,  a  fonner  h^ 
priest  of  the  Jews,  and  himself  appointed  to  that  office 
by  Agrippa  during  the  procuratorship  of  Featos  (AH 
62),  but  shortly  afterwards  removed  by  the  seme  ao> 
thority  on  the  arrival  of  Albinns  (AJ>.  62),  in  ffttv  of 
Ananus,  son  of  Ananns  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  8, 11 ;  9, 1). 
See  HtOH-PRiBST. 

22.  Son  ofta  female  physician  (Jarpiiniy,  who  exoicd 
a  sedition  at  Gamala  near  the  ckee  of  the  Jewiahiffik^ 
pendence  (Josephns,  Lt/e,  87). 

23.  Son  of  Dalieus,  an  eminent  Jew,  who  threw  him- 
self into  the  flames  of  the  Temple  rather  than  suucada 
to  the  Komans  (Josephns,  War,  vi,  5^  1). 

Joseph,  patriarch  of  CoKSTAivTraoPLB  from  All 
1416  to  1439,  is  one  of  the  distingnished  chaiictcn  ia 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  He  was  fer 
a  long  time  one  of  the  most  radical  opponents  to  a  is- 
ion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churchea,  hot  the  cue-  ^ 
ning' Romanists  at  last  ensnared  the  hoary  patriaidk 
and  he  was  induced,  at  a  time  when  Rome  itsdf  ▼» 
divided,  to  throw  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  poSxae 
Eugenius  IV,  and  actually  attended  the  Council  of  Fkr- 
ence,  there  and  th«i  a^ued  for  union,  and  finally  sigeed 
articles  of  agreement  to  effect  this  end.  No  soeofi^ 
however,  had  he  assented  than  deep  remorse  for  his  ac> 
tion,  forced  upon  him  mainly  by  the  unfortunate  wa&- 
tion  of  his  country,  then  greatiy  harassed  by  the  in- 
vading Turks,  brought  him  to  a  sick  bed,  and  he  &d 
eight  days  after  ngning  the  instrument,  June  lOi,  148^ 
leaving  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Paheokigna,  the  oelv 
support  of  the  Greek  CoundL  See  Milman's  Lg^ 
Christianity f  viii,  13  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ecdes,  Hist,  book  ii. 
cent,  XV,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  18,  28,  note  57.  For  further  de- 
tails, see  the  articles  Basle,  Con^cn.  of;  Flobkscs, 
Councils  of;  Greek  Chcbch.     (J.H.W.) 

Joseph  (St.)  the  Htmnologist  {Jo§epkm  %»- 
nographus,  a  native  of  Sicily,  fled  from  that  island  to 
Africa  and  then  to  Greece.  He  entered  a  cooveA 
at  Thessalonica,  where  he  became  eminent  for  hiB  as- 
cetic practices,  and  for  the  fluency  and  gracefnfaicv  of 
his  utterance,  '*  so  that  he  easily,*"  says  his  biographer, 
**  threw  the  fabled  sirens  into  the  shade.**  Having  beta 
ordained  presbyter,  he  went  to  Constantinople  iritk 
Gregory  of  Decapolis,  who  there  became  one  of  the  kad- 
ers  of  the  *<  orthodox"  party  in  their  struggle  with  the 
iconodastio  emperor,  Leo  the  Armenian,  which  b^^sa 
in  A.D.  814.  From  Constantinople  Joseph  repaired,  at 
the  desire  of  this  Gregory,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  np- 
port  of  the  pope,  but,  falling  into  the  hands  of  piraicfi» 
was  by  th^  carried  away  to  Crete.  Here  he  rMsaioed 
till  the  death  of  Leo  the  Armenian  (AJ>.  820),  when  te 
was,  as  his  biographer  asserts,  miracolously  delxrwad 
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1  conveyed  to  ConsUntinople.    On  his  return  he 
incL  his  Mend  and  leader  Gregory  dead,  and  attached 
Dself  to  another  leader,  John,  on  whose  death  he 
ised  hds  body,  together  with  that  of  Gregory^  to  be 
Bsferred  to  the  deserted  church  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
n,  in  connecticui  with  which  he  established  a  m<Mias- 
y,  that  was  soon,  by  the  attractiveneas  of  his  elo- 
ence,  filled  with  inmates.    After  this  he  was,  for  his 
enaons  defence  of  image  worship,  banished  to  Cher- 
ue,  apparently  by  the  emperor  Theophilus,  who  reign- 
from  A.D.  829  to  842;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  em- 
ror,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the  empress  Theodora, 
d  obtained,  through  the  favor  of  the  patriarch  Igna- 
is,  the  office  of  scenophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred 
seels  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople.    Joseph 
IS  equally  acceptable  to  Ignatius  and  to  his  competi- 
r  and  successor  Photius.   He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
AJ>.  888.     Joseph  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  writer 
canones  or  h3'mni,  of  which  several  are  extant  in  MS., 
It  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  his  com- 
Dsitions  from  those  of  Joseph  of  Thessalonica.     His 
ancmes  in  omnia  BecUce  Virginis  Maria  festa^  and  his 
%tQ(ocia,  hynms  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  scattered 
tuough  the  ecclesiastical  kooks  of  the  Greeks,  were 
oblished,  with  a  learned  commentary  and  a  life  of 
oeeph,  translated  from  the  Greek  of  John  the  Dea- 
on,  by  Hippolito  Maraoci,  under  the  title  of  Mariak 
h  Jotephi  Hymmographi  (Rome,  1661).     The  version 
if  the  4ife  of  Joseph  was  by  Luigi  Maraoci,  of  Lucea, 
he  brother  of  Ippolito. ,  AnoUier  Latin  version  of  the 
■me  life,  but  less  exact,  by  the  Jesuit  Floritus,  was 
^bliahed  among  the  ViUB  Sanctorum  Siculorum  of  Oc- 
tavitts  O^etanns  (Ottavio  Gaetano),  ii,  4S  (Palermo, 
1657,  folio),  and  reprinted  in  the  ii  eta  Sanctorum  (see 
bdow).    Some  writers  suppose  that  there  was  another 
Joseph,  a  writer  o^hymns,  mentioned  in  the  title  of  a 
MS.  typicon  at  Home  as  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Nico- 
laos  Casularum  (rwv  KaoovXwv).    See  Vita  S,  Josephi 
Hymnographi,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  s.  d.  lU  Aprilis, 
i,  269,  etc,  with  the  commentary  of  I^wvius  of  Papele- 
locbe,  and  Anpendix,  p.  xxiv ;  Fabridns,  BibL  Grac.  xi, 
79;  Menoiogwm  Gnecorumj  jussu  Basilii,  Imperatoris 
editom,  s.  d.  Ill  Aprilis  (Urbino,  1727,  folio).— Smith, 
Dict.Gr.  and  Horn,  Biog,m,9^. 

Joseph  ben-Chija  (in  the  Tahnud  simply  styled 
Rahbi  JMeph),  one  of  the  greatest  of  Israel's  Rabbis,  was 
born  in  Bid>ylon  about  A.D.  270.    Babbi  Joseph  was  a 
disciple  of  Jehudah  ben-Jecheskel,  Uie  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  college  at  Pumbadita,  and  a  fellow-student 
and  Ultimate  lifelong  friend  of  the  celebrated  Babba 
ben-Nachmani,  commonly  called  Babba,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Midrash  Rabbd,  or  the  traditional  com- 
mentary on  Genesis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  ]yesi- 
deocy  at  Pumbadita  about  A.D.  SdO.    He  died,  however, 
only  three  years  after  (about  A.D.  3S3).    Joseph  ^ 
Krves  our  notice  not  so  much  from  his  connection  with 
the  school  at  Pumbadita,  which,  though  brief,  was  yet 
of  marked  benefit  to  the  development  of  Biblical  schol- 
anhip  at  that  centre  of  Jewish  learning,  as  for  his  Chal- 
dee  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (L  e.  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Job),  particularly  of  the  Hagiographa, 
of  which  alone  the  authorship  can  be  ascribed  to  him 
with  any  certainty  (comp.  the  Babbinic  Bibles).    Some 
Jewish  critics  credit  him  with  a  version  of  the  whole  O. 
1'est ;  and,  inleed,  from  passages  quoted  in  the  Talmud 
(conip.Jfo«<i^ato„,26.a;  PwacAwn,  68,  a ;  Menackotk, 
110,  a;  Jbnuj,  32,  b;  77,  b;  Ahoda  Sara,  44,  a;  Kiddu- 
**w,  18,  a;  72,  b;  Nedarhn,  88,  a;  Baba  Kama,  3,  b; 
^acKoth,  28,  a)  from  a  paraphrase  with  which  he  is 
'^^^^f^ted,  it  would  appear  that  he  translated  Kings, 
^^aiab,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Zephaniah, 
J^d  Zechariah,  since  these  passages  are  from  these 
oooks,  and  are  distinctly  dted  with  the  declaration 
ti^li  ai  Q5*jj^^^3^ « as  B.  Joseph  has  rendered  it 
mto  Chtldee."    These  renderings  are,  however,  almost 
,    ^3uctly  those  given  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan*ben- 


Uzzicl  (a  fact  which  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  this 
Targum  ascribed  to  Jonathan  is  in  reality  Joeeph^s); 
and  he  himself  even  declared  on  several  occasions,  when 
discussing  the  meaning  of  a  difficult*  passage  in  the 
Scriptures,  *^  If  we  had  not  the  Targum  on  this  passage 
we  should  not  know  what  it  means"  (see  Sanhedrim,  94, 
%,MoidKaiOH,2S,h;Megilla,S,t:).  It  is  therefore  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  him  to  have  himself  actually  ren- 
dered into  Chaldee  more  than  the  Hagiographa  contain- 
ed (with  a  Latin  version)  in  the  Polyglots  of  Antwerp 
(1572),  Paris  (1645),  London  (1657),  etc.  In  his  day,  Jo- 
seph b.-Chija  must  have  enjoyed  a  very  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  eradition.  His  knowledge  of  traditional  lore  is 
said  to  have  been  so  extensive  that  he  was  sumamed, 
both  in  Palestine  and  Babylon,  Joseph  of  Sinai,  i  e.  one 
acquainted  with  all  the  traditions  in  succession  since  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai  {Horajoih,  14,  a;  Sanhe- 
drim,  42,  a).  One  of  his  iavorite  studies  was  the  Cab- 
alistic Theosophy,  the  mysteries  of  which,  being  con- 
tained in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  respecting  the  throne 
of  God  ()i:23^?a  niS9a),  he  endeavored  to  propound 
{Chagiga,  18,  a).  See  Bartolocci,  BiUiotheca  Magna 
Babbmica,  iii,  814;  Wolf,  BiNiotheca  ffebraa,  ii,  1171 
sq. ;  Zunz,  Die  Gotteadienttlichen  VortHige  der  Juden,  p. 
65,  etc ;  Ftlrst,  Kultur  und  Literaturgesch.  der  Juden  in 
Anen,  p.  144-155;  Grfttz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv,  408  sq., 
558  sq. ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber's  A  Ugemdne  Encyklopddie,  sec 
ii,  vol  xzxi,  p.  75 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Heb.  Lit.  p.  165 
sq. ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cgchp.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Joseph  ben-Gikatilla.    See  Moses  (ua-Ko- 
hen)  ben-Samuel. 

Joseph  ben-Qorion  (also  called  Jt^ppon),  is 
the  name  of  the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  He- 
brew chronicle  'jifi'^p'i''  ^l^'?'  ^  ^*  ofJosippon,  or 
■''1S5«3  1*10^0*1%  the  Hebrew  Jotippon,  a  work  which, 
by  the  statement  of  the  authfu",  is  placed  in  the  «ra 
of  Christ,  for  he  says  of  himself  that  he  is  "  the  priest 
of  Jerusalem'*  (and  this  can  refer  only  to  the  celebrated 
Jewish  historian  Flavins  Josephus  [q.  v.]),  and  further- 
more that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish nation  by  Titus;  and  from  the  days  of  Saadia  (A.D. 
950)  up  to  our  own  time  it  was  quoted  both  by  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers  as  a  genuine  work  of  Josephus. 
Of  late,  however,  critical  inquiry  has  determined  the 
work  to  be  a  production  of  the  Middle  Agesi  The  con- 
jecture b  that  the  author  was  a  Jew,  and  that  he  flour- 
ished about  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Zunz,  in  the  ZeU" 
Mcl^f.  Wistensdtqft  ^  Judaith.  (BerL  1822,  p.  800  sq.), 
asserted  that  Joseph  ben-Gorion  flourished  in  the  9th 
century,  and  that  his  work  must  since  his  day  have  un- 
dergone frequent  emendations  and  alterations.  Later 
Zunz  (in  his  notes  on  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher, 
1841,  ii,  246)  changed  his  opinion  somewhat,  and  regard- 
ed Joseph  ta^the  [Hebrew]  translator  and  editor  cfJo- 
sephus,"*  and  assigns  him  to  **  the  middle  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  10th  century,"  and  says  of  him  that  his  ac- 
counts of  several  nations  of  his  time  are  as  important  as 
his  orthography  of  Italian  towns  is  remarkable"  To 
the  same  period  Steinschneider  (Jewish  Liter.,  London, 
1857,  p.  77)  also  assigns  the  work,  but  he  believes  the 
author  to  have  been  a  native  of  Northern  Italy,  and  con- 
siders the  chronicle  **the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Latin 
Hegesippns,"  and  "an  of&hoot  from  the  fully  developed 
Midrash  of  Aral«an  and  Latin  literature."  A  still  more 
modem  critic,  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian  GrUtz 
(Gesch.  d.  Juden,  v,  281,  and  note  4  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
same  volume),  holds  that  the  Jewish  book,  which  he  also 
assigns  to  the  10th  century,  is  simply  a  translation  of  an  ^ 
Arabic  book  of  Maccabees,  entitled  History  of  the  Macca^ 
bees  of  Joseph  ben-Chrion  (of  which  parts  were  published 
in  the  Polyglots,  Paris,  1645;  Lond.  1657)  under  the  ritle 
of  the  And»c  book  of  Maccabees,  and  which  is  extant  in 
two  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  (Uri  Catalogue,  Nos. 
782, 829),  made  by  a  skilful  Italian  Jew,  who  enriched  it 
with  many  original  additions.    His  reason  for  assign- 
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iDg  it  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  10th  century  b  that 
Dunash  b.-TaJDaim  (who  flourished  about  955)  knew  the 
work  and  spoke  of  parts  of  it  (comp.  MUman's  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fali  of  the  Roman  Kmpire,  u,  6,  note). 

But  as  to  the  chronicle  itself.  It  consists  of  six 
books.  It  begins  its  record  with  Adam ;  explains  the 
genealogical  table  in  Gen.  xi ;  then  passes  on  to  the  his* 
tory  of  Rome,  Babylon,  Cyrus,  and  the  fall  of  Babylon ; 
resumes  again  the  history  of  the  Jews ;  describes  the  times 
of  Daniel,  Zerubbahel,  Esther,  etc ;  gives  an  account  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  connection,  his  exploits,  and 
expeditions  of  his  successors ;  and  then  continues  the 
history  of  the  Jews ;  of  Heliodorus's  assault  on  the  Tem- 
ple ;  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek ;  the  deeds 
of  the  Maccabees ;  the  events  of  the  Herodians ;  and  the 
last  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titiu.  The  authorities  quoted  in  this  re- 
markable book  are :  1.  Nicolaus  the  Damascene ;  2.  Stra- 
bo  of  Cappadocia;  3.  Titus  Livius;  4.  Togthas  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  5.  Porophius  of  Rome ;  C.  The  history  of  Alex- 
ander, written  in  the  year  of  hb  death  by  Magi ;  7.  The 
book  of  the  antediluvian  patriarch  Cainan  b.-£nos ;  8. 
Books  of  the  Greeks,  Medians,  Persians,  and  Macedoni- 
ans ;  9.  Epistle  of  Alexander  to  Aristotle  about  the  won- 
ders of  India ;  10.  Treaties  of  alliance  of  the  Romans : 
11.  Cicero,  who  was  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Tem- 
ple during  the  reign  of  Pompey ;  12.  The  intercalary 
years  of  Julius  Ccesar,  composed  for  the  Nazarit«s  and 
Greeks ;  13.  The  chronicles  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
14.  The  constitutional  diploma  which  Vespasian  vener- 
ated so  highly  that  he  kissed  every  page  of  it;  15.  The 
Alexandrian  Library  with  its  995  volumes;  16.  Jewish 
histories  \|^ich  are  lost ;  and,  17.  The  national  tradi- 
tions which  have  'been  translated  orally.  The  first 
printed  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Mantua,  1476 
-1479,  with  a  preface  by  Abraham  ben-Salmon  Coim- 
to.  A  reprint  of  this  edition  (the  text  vitiated),  with  a 
Latin  version  by  MUnster,  was  published  at  Basle,  1541. 
There  appeared  an  edition  from  a  MS.  containing  a 
somewhat  different  version  of  the  work,  and  divided  into 
ninety-seven  chapters,  edited  by  Tam  Ibn-Jachja  ben- 
DaWd  (Constantinople,  1510).  New  editions  of  it  were 
published  in  Venice,  1544;  Cmcow,  1589;  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1689;  Amsterdam,  1723;  Prague,  1784;  Zol- 
kiew,  1806;  Vilna,  1819.  It  was  partly  translated  into 
Arabic  by  Zechariah  ben-Said  el-Temeni  about  1223, 
and  into  English  by  Peter  Morwyng  (Lond.  1558, 1561, 
1576, 1579, 1602).  There  are  two  other  Latin  transla- 
tions, besides  the  one  by  MUnster,  1641 ;  one  was  made 
by  the  learned  English  Orientalbt,  John  Gagnier  (Ox- 
ford, 1716),  and  one  by  Breithaupt ;  the  last  has  also  the 
Hebrew  text  and  elaborate  notes,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  the  student's  edition.  There  are  German 
translations  by  Michael  Adam  (Zurich,  1546),  Moses  b.- 
Bezaliel  (Prague,  1607),  Abraham  ben-Mordecai  Cohen 
(Amsterdam,  1661),  and  Seligmann  Reis  (Frankfort-on- 
the-3Iain,  1707).  Compare,  besides  the  authorities  al- 
ready cited,  Zunz,Z)fc  Gotfesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Ju- 
den  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  146-154;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Geackichte 
derjiidischen  Poesie  (Leipzig,  1836),  p.  87-^;  Carmoly 
in  Joet's  Armalen  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1839),  i,  149 
sq. ;  Milman,  HisL  of  the  Jewi^  iii,  181 ;  FUfst,  Bibliothfca 
Judaica,  ii,  111-114;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Ltbr, 
Ilehr,  in  Biblioiheca  BodUiana,  1547-1552;  Kitto,  BibL 
Cyclopaedia,  8.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Joseph  ben-Isaac  Kimchi.    See  Kimciii. 

Joseph  ben-Satia.    See  Saadia. 

Joseph  ben-Shemtob,  a  noted  Jewish  philoso- 
pher, polemic,  and  commentator,  flourished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century  in  Castile,  and  was  in  high  office 
at  the  court  of  Juan  IL  He  was  especially  noted  in  his 
day  as  a  philosopher,  and  wrote  many  philosophical 
works,  which  form  important  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  Jewish  philosophy.  He  was  especially  rigid  in 
defence  of  Judaism  as  a  religious  system,  in  opposition 
to  the  Christian,  and  in  that  line  freely  used  Profiat  Du- 


ran's  writings,  upon  which  he  commented.  See  ?» 
FIAT.  In  his  later  days  he  lost  his  position  at 
through  the  machinations  of  the  papists  and  the 
ed  converts  from  Judaism,  and  finally  died  the  desi^  i 
martyrdom  about  1460.  Hb  works  of  eq;)ectal  iatOKi 
to  us  are :  (1)  Commentary  on  the  ctUbraUd  Epis&t  f 
Profiat  Duron  against  Ckriiticmity  (ConstaotiiMfMr, 

1577) ;  contained  also  in  Geiger's  n^m:"'l  7-"^?  (B» 
lau,  1844): — (2)  Course  of  HomUia  delivered  b  \h 
synagogue  on  different  Sabbaths  on  various  portiaw  4i 

the  Bible,  entitled  Xlipn  •,■»?,  The  £tfe  of  the  iZwiir 
(still  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfbni,  Coda 
Michael,  581) : — (3)  Convnentary  on  Lamentatiom^  cam- 
posed  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  the  year  1441  (MS.  bv  U 
Rossi,  No.  177) : — (4)  Commentary  on  Gatesis  i-  l-vi*, 
being  the  Sabbatic  lesson  which  commences  the  Jena 
year  [see  Haphtarah]  :— and  (5)  Expositiom  oflkaL 
XV,  11.  Comp.  Steinschneido',  in  Ersch  und  Gnbei$ 
A  Ugemeine  Encyklop,  eec  ii,  voL  xxxi,  p.  87-93:  C<ri3- 
logut  Libr,  Ildtr,  in  BihliotAeca  Bodlaana,  coL  Ij^*; 
Gratz,  Getch,  d.  Juden,  viii,  179  sq. ;  also  note  4  in  ;k 
Appendix;  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  s.  v.    (J.  H. W.) 

Joseph,  JoeL     See  Witzeniiausex. 

Joseph  Taitatzak.    See  Taffatzak. 

Josa'phus  ('lw<ni^oc  V.  r.  4>o<n7iroc),  the  Goen- 
Latin  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34)  of  the  Heb.  name  Jootb  •<). 
V.)  6  (Ezra  x,  42). 

JosSphus,  Flavius,  the  celebrated  Jewish  bi«tv 
rian,  was  bom  at  Jerusalem  A.D.  87.  His  fatberV  tuow 
was  Mattathias,  and  in  his  autobiography  (the  oe> 
source  left  us  to  write  his  historv,  as  the  works  of  ^ 
rival,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  are  nnhapiHly  lost)  he  Isvi 
claim  to  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage,  and  alludes  to  tlw 
renown  he  enjoyed  while  yet  a  youth  {Life^  i.  1).  Ha 
early  years  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  dose  stodr  d 
the  Jewbh  traditions  and  the  O.-T.  writings.  Diaai- 
isfied  with  all  of  the  three  principal  Jewish  sects^whik 
yet  a  young  man  he  spent  three  years  as  the  fbUovcr 
of  one  Banns,  an  eremite,  in  the  desert,  but  at  htst  j«»d 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was  only  l^when  he  bft 
Banus,  and  be  joined  the  Pharisees  between  19  and  ^ 
when  he  went  to  Rome.  Soon  afterwards,  the  impfis- 
onment  of  some  Jewish  priests  by  the  procurator  F^i 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  peopleV  cnw 
before  the  emperor  himself  at  the  Roman  capital  whiib- 
er  these  men  had  been  sent.  On  the  way  he  was  diip- 
wrecked  (some  havtunwarrantably  imagined  that  bens 
Paul's  companion  in  that  disastrous  voyage),  but,  bfio^ 
rescued  by  a  Cyrenian  vessel,  he  made  his  way  to  Rowe. 
He  there  not  only  secured  the  object  of  his  mission,  bat 
also  ingratiated  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  empress,  tad 
at  langth  returned  home  loaded  with  presents.  He 
found  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  determined  on  •  re- 
v^t  from  the  empire,  and  he  anxiously  sought  to  dis- 
suade them  from  so  rash  a  course.  The  Jews,  hownw, 
refused  to  listen  to  his  advice ;  and  the  only  altenutirci 
for  him  were  cither  to  follow  the  popular  win,  and  ihm 
perhaps  make  himself  the  leader  of  his  people,  or  to  R> 
turn  to  Rome,  and  there  receive  the  rewards  <rf  tiw*- 
ery.  In  hb  description  of  the  Jewish  insorrectioa  bf 
has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  nnmeroos  pl^t? 
and  perils  in  which  he  became  entangled  daring  this 
period  of  his  life.  Afler  the  disastrous  retreat  of  C«ti« 
Gallus  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  barbarotfl  massacre  d 
the  Jews  at  Scpphoris  (q.  v.)  and  the  Syrian  cities,  it** 
most  peacefully  inclined  of  the  Jews  joined  the  zealots, 
and  Josephus  no  longer  hesitated  as  to  the  best  c^otm 
to  be  pursued.  With  great  ostentation  of  patriod'^n 
and  self-devotion,  he  declared  in  favor  of  war  -a  «• 
trance f^*  and  he  soon  secured  for  himself  the  appoint- 
ment as  general  Together  with  Joazar  and  Jad«  be 
was  sent  to  Galilee, "  the  province  on  which  the  «xcr 
would  first  break."  His  two  colleagues,  however,  ^ 
voted  themselves  to  their  |»iestly  functions,  and  i<^ 
sephifs  became  the  sole  commander  {fJfe,  4-7;  Wsr- 
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,  20,  4).     Finding  the  Galilean  Jews  divided  among 
lemselves  (see  John  ok  Gischala),  and  fearing  that 
is  command  was  too  weaic  to  meet  the  army  of  the 
>proaching  Vespasian,  he  retired  to  the  Jewish  strong- 
[>Id  Jotapata,  and  there  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Ro- 
lans.     For  forty-seveii  days  he  encouraged  his  sol- 
iers  to  deeds  that  immortalized  his  name.     (For  an 
iteresting  description  of  this  siege,  see  Weber  and 
[oltzmann,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel^  ii,  475  sq. ;  Milman, 
fisf,  of  the  Jews  [Midilleton's  edition],  ii,  252  sq.)    Yet 
>mo  writers,  among  them  Raphall  and  GrStz,  accuse 
im  even  here  of  treachery  and  cowardice,  allying  that 
e  endeavored  to  get  away  from  Jotapata  on  the  pre- 
snce  of  desiring  to  raise  an  army  for  its  relief,  although 
le  could  not  have  left  "  without  either  falling  into  the 
lands  of  the  Komans  Or  voluntarily  joinuig  them,"    £ven 
fter  the  fall  of  that  fortress  he  did  not  surrender  to  the 
UHnans,  but  hid  himself  with  forty  companions  in  a  cave, 
ind  refused  to  come  forth,  when  his  place  of  refuge  was 
tetrayed,  until  his  life  was  guaranteed  him.  (See  Smith, 
9ict,  of  Greek  cmd  Roman  Biog,  li,  611,  col.  i;  Raphall, 
^osf'BibL  Hist,  JeiDS,  p.  427  sq.)     After  his  surrender 
0  Vespasian  he  was  put  in  chains,  with  a  view  to  being 
tent  to  Rome  for  trial  before  Nero.     He  evaded  this 
langer  by  predicting  (he  distmctly  claims  the  gift  of 
jTophecy,  War,  iii,  8,  9)  to  Vespasian  his  future  eleva- 
tion to  the  imperial  throne,  but  was  still  held  in  cou- 
inement  for  three  years,  unti^  on  the  realization  of  his 
[)rediction,  his  chains  were  ait  from  him,  as  a  sign  that 
he  bad  been  unjustly  bound  {War,  iv,  10,  7).    Vespa- 
sian had  been  declared  emperor  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
b  the  East,  and  he  immediately  set  out  for  the  West, 
leaving  Titus  in  command,  with  orders  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  still  raging  in  Palestine.    In  this 
expedition  on  Jerusalem  Josephus  accompanied  Titus. 
Titus  had  supposed  this  task,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  "renegade**  (so  Milman  calls  him),  an  easy  one; 
but  the  Jews  braved  the  attack  of  the  Romans  much 
more  obstinately  than  the  tatter  had  expected,  and, 
finally,  Josephus  was  induced  to  go  forth  and  ui^  his 
countrymen  to  capitulate,  and  thus  to  save  the  place 
from  certain  and  total  destruction.     The  people,  by  his 
account  were  touched  and  ready  to  yield,  but  the  lead- 
ers remained  obstinate ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  were 
naturally  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  a  man 
who  had  quitted  them  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need. 
They  even  sought  to  kill  him,  and  continued  the  de- 
fence to  the  last  extremity.     Gn  the  downfall  of  the 
city,  the  most  intimate  friends  and  relatives  of  Jose- 
phus were  spared  at  his  request,  and,  in  return  for 
his  aid  and  counsel  in  the  siege,  a  valuable  estate 
in  Judaea  was  assigned  him  as  a  residence.     Well 
aware,  however,  that  among  his  countrymen  he  would 
hardly  find  a  safe  refuge,  he  returned  with  Titus  to 
Kome  to  enjoy  the  honors  which  Vespasian  might  be- 
stow upon  him.    He  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  emperor;  but,  although  the  privileges  of 
Koman  citizenship  were  conferred  upon  him  and  an  an- 
nual pension  awarded  him,  he  was  detested  by  the  Ro- 
nw'w  no  less  than  by  the  Jews.     It  is  supposed  that 
his  death  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  Trajan's  reign, 
perhaps  A-D.  103.     For  other  facts  of  a  more  directly 
personal  character,  such  as  his  three  marriages,  the 
names  of  his  sons,  etc,  see  the  seventy-six  chapters  of 
his  life,  and  the  following  other  passages  of  his  other 
works:  Apion,  i,  9, 10;  FKar,  i;  ii,  20,  8  sq.;  21,  2  sq.; 
i"»7, 13  sq.;  8, 1  sq.;  9;  \\^b\  Ant.  ed.  Hav^rcamp,  i, 
5i  228, 586, 545, 682, 982 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'I  wcnjTroc. 

The  character  of  Josephus  has  been  very  differently 
^hneated  by  different  writers.  From  his  own  works,  es- 
P^*^y  his  books  against  Apion,  i  t  is  evident  that,  though 
he  dealt  rather  treacherously  with  his  people,  he  yet  felt 
A  pnde  in  the  antiquity  of  the  nation  and  in  its  ancient 
glories;  and  in  the  description  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
^s  he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  sympathy  for  them. 
|nn8  his  account  of  the  miserable  fate  of  Jerusalem 
^  altogether  free  from  that  tone  of  revolting  coldness 


which  shocks  ns  in  Xenophon's  account  of  the  downfall 
of  Athens  {HflL  ii,  2,  §  8  sq.).  Yet  the  mildest  inter- 
pretation that  his  conduct  can  receive  certainly  b  that 
he  despaired  (as  earnest  patriots  never  do)  of  his  coun- 
try, and  that  he  deserted  hb  countrymen  in  their  great- 
est extremity.  Indeed,  from  the  very  beginning,  ho 
appears  to  have  looked  on  the  national  cause  as  hope- 
less, and  to  have  cherished  the  intention  of  making 
peace  with  Rome  whenever  he  could.  Thus  he  told 
some  of  the  chief  men  of  Tiberias  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Romans,  though  he 
thought  it  safer  to  dissemble  his  conviction;  and  he 
advised  them  to  do  the  same,  and  to  wait  for  a  con- 
venient season — mpifikvovm  KaipCv  (Life,  35 ;  compare 
War,  iii,  5) ;  and  we  find  him  again,  in  his  attack  on 
Justus  the  historian  (Life,  66),  earnestly  defending 
himself  from  the  charge  of  having  in  any  way  caused 
the  war  with  Rome.  Had  this  feeling  originated  in  a 
religious  conviction  that  the  Jewish  nation  had  forfeited 
God's  favoi^  the  case,  of  course,  would  have  been  differ- 
ent ;  but  such  a  spirit  of  living,  practical  faith  we  do 
not  discover  in  Josephus.  Holding  in  the  main  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  a  Pharisee,  but  with  the  principles 
and  temper  of  a  Herodian,  he  strove  to  accommodate 
his  religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices;  and  this 
by  actual  commissions  (Ottius,  Pratermissa  a  Josepho, 
appended  to  his  SpicUegUim),  no  less  than  by  a  ration- 
alistic system  of  modification  (Smith,  Diet,  Greek  and 
Rom,  Biog,  ii,  612).  A  more  Tavorable  opinion  is  some- 
times expressed  of  Josephus,  as  by  a  writer  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Quart.  Review,  1870,  p.  420.  Prof.  F.  W.  Farrar 
(in  Batto,  Cydop,  BibL  Literature,  s.  v.)  has  perhaps  best 
summed  up  the  religious  character  of  Josephus  as  that 
of  "  a  strange  mixture  of  the  bigoted  Pharisee  and  the 
time-serving  Herodian,"  and  as  *^  mingling  the  national 
pride  of  the  patriot  with  the  apostasy  of  a^  traitor." 

Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  all  on  the  writings  of 
Josephus.  Even  in  his  day  he  was  greatly  lauded  for 
his  Htcrary  abilities.  Though  a  Jew  by  birth,  he  had 
so  ably  acquired  the  Greek  that  he  could  be  counted 
among  the  classic  writers  in  that  language.  St.  Jerome 
designates  him  as  the  ^'  GraE^cus  livius"  (Epist.  ad  Eu- 
stach.) ;  and,  to  come  nearer  our  own  days,  Niebuhr 
pronounces  him  a  Greek  WTiter  of  singular  purity  {Anc 
Hist,  iii,  455).  But,  withal,  he  is  hardly  deserving  of 
the  epithet  ^iKa\i)^)Q,  so  often  bestowed  on  him  (Suid. 
s.  V.  'lu)<fr\7roQ ;  Isidor  Pelusiot.  iv,  Ep.  lb :  "  diligentis- 
simus  et  ^iXoXi/^lurCTroc,"  Jos.  Scaliger,  De  EmeruL 
Temp.  Prcef.,  etc.).  It  is  tnie,  he  understood  the  duty 
and  importance  of  veracity  in  the  historian  (Ant,  xiv,  1, 
1 ;  War,  i,  1 ;  c.  Apion,  i,  19) ;  nevertheless,  "he  is,"  says 
Niebuhr  (^Lect.  Rom.  Hist.  L  c),  "  often  untrue,  and  his 
archaeology  abounds  in  distortions  of  historical  facts,  and 
in  falsifications  which  arise  Trom  his  inordinate  national 
pride ;  and  wherever  he  deals  in  numbers,  he  shows  his 
Oriental  love  of  exaggeration"  (this  charge  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, refuted,  however,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  p.  48).  But, 
even  though  Josephus  may  not  in  all  things  be  implic- 
itly relied  upon,  his  writings  are  to  the  theologian  espe- 
cially invaluable,  and  we  may  well  say,  with  Casaubon 
and  Farrar,  that  it  is  by  a  singtdar  prondence  that  his 
works,  which  throw  such  a  flood  of  light  on  Jewish  af- 
fairs, have  been  preserved  to  us.  They  are  of  immense 
service  in  the  entire  Biblical  department,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  frequent  references  that  have  been  made  to  his 
writings  throughout  this  Cyclopaedia,  in  the  elucidatiop 
of  the  history,  geography,  and  archaeology  of  Scripture. 
Yet  by  this  it  must  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  we 
detract  in  the  least  from  our  former  statement,  that  Jo- 
sephus was  not  a  man  who  believed  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Biblical  writings.  "  In  spite  of  his  constant  as- 
sertions (Ant,  X,  11),"  says  Farrar  (in  Kitto),  "he  can 
have  had  no  real  respect  for  the  writings  which  he  so 
largely  illustrates.  If  he  had  felt,  as  a  Jew^,  any  deep 
or  religious  appreciation  of  the  O.-T.  history,  which  he 
professes  to  follow  (ovdkv  npo^dc  ovd"  av  TrapaXitrdjv, 
Ant,  i,  prooem.),  he  would  not  have  tampered  frith  it  as 
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he  does,  mixing  it  with  peeado-philoeophical  fancies 
(Apiorij  ij  10),  with  pn^undleas  Jewish  I/agadotA  or  tra- 
ditions (snch  as  the  three  years*  war  of  Moses  with  the 
Ethiopians,  the  love  of  Tharbts  for  liiin,  etc:  Ant,  iif 
10, 2),  and  with  quotations  from  heathen  writers  of  very 
doubtful  authority  (AnL  viii,  5,  d,  etc;  see  Van  Dak, 
De  A  ristedj  p.  21 1).  The  worst  charge,  however,  against 
him  is  his  constant  attempt,  by  alterations  and  suppres- 
sions (and  e^)ecially  by  a  rationalistic  method  of  deal- 
ing with  miracles,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  his 
credulous  fancies),  to  make  Jewish  history  t>alatable  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  such  an  extent  that  J.  Ludolfus 
calls  him  'fabulator  stepius  quam  historicus'  (^Hist, 
Ethiop.  p.  230).  Thus  he  omits  all  the  most  important 
Messianic  prophecies;  he  manipulates  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner  (A»tf.  ix,  11);  he 
speaks  in  a  very  loose  way  about  Moses  and  Abraham 
()4ii/.  i,  8, 1 ;  Apum,  ii,  15) ;  and,  though  he  can  swallow 
the  romance  of  the  pseudo-Aristeaa,  he  rationalizes  the 
account  of  the  Exodus  and  Jonah's  whale  (Ant,  ii,  16, 6; 
ix,  10, 2)."  On  the  whole  subject  of  his  credibility  as  a 
writer,  his  omissions,  his  variations,  and  his  panderings 
to  Gentile  taste,  oomp.  J.  A.  Fabricius,  De  Joseph,  et  ^us 
ScnptUj  in  Hudson's  ed. ;  Van  Dale,  De  Ariste^  x,  xi ; 
De  Idoiolairid^  vii ;  Brinch,  Examen  Hist,  Flav,  Josepki, 
in  Havercamp,  ii,  309  sq. ;  Ottius,  SpicUegium  ex  Jose- 
pho;  IttigxuSy  Prolepomena ;  \J8heifEpisl.cuiLud,Ccq}- 
peUum,  p.  42 ;  Whiston's  Dis»ertaiiorUf  etc 

Of  still  greater  interest,' perhaps,  to  our  readers  must 
be  the  relation  which  Josephus,  living  as  he  did  in  the 
age  of  Christ  himself,  sustained  towards  Christianity. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  not  only  the  authen- 
ticity of  passages  in  his  writings  alluding  to  Christ,  etc 
(see  below),  but  have  even  inade  out  of  Josephus  an 
Ebionite  Christian  (Whiston,  Disaert,  i).  if  not  a  true 
follower  of  Jqbus  the  Christ  Prof.  Farrar  (in  Kitto), 
speaking  on  this  point,  says :  "  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  Josephus  was  no  Christian  (afritrrutv  T(ji  lif- 
ffov  <tfc  XpKTTtjif  Orig.  c  Celi,  i,  85) ;  the  whole  tone  of 
his  mind  was  alien'  fVom  the  noble  simplicity  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  and,  as  we  have  seen  already,  he  was  not 
even  a  good  Jew.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thought 
about  the  passages  alluding  to  John  the  Baptist  {A  nt, 
xviii,  5,  2),  and  James,  *  the  Lord's  brother*  (ibid,  xx,  9, 
1),  which  may  possibly  be  genuine,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  famous  allusion  to  Christ  (Ant, 
xviii,  3, 8)  is  either  absolutely  spurious  or  largely  inter- 
polated. The  silence  [partial  or  total]  of  Josephus  on 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  with  which  he  most 
have  been  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  is  easily  explica- 
ble ;  and  it  is  intrinsically  much  more  probable  that  he 
should  have  passed  over  the  subject  altogether  (as  is 
done  also  by  his  contemporary,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  Phot. 
Cod.  BibL  83)  than  that  he  should  only  have  devoted 
to  it  a  few  utterly  inadequate  lines.  Even  if  he  had 
been  induced  to  do  this  by  some  vague  hope  of  getting 
something  by  it  from  Christians  like  Flavins  Clemens, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  expressed  himself  in  lan- 
guage so  strong  (tlye  dvdpa  avrbv  Xiyuv  \pii\  and 
still  less  would  he  have  vouched  for  the  Messiahship, 
the  miracles,  or  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Jnstin,  Ter- 
tullian,  Chrysostom,  Origen,  and  even  Photius,  knew 
nothing  of  the  passage,  nor  does  it  appear  till  the  time 
of  Eusebius  (Hist,  EccL  i,  2;  Dem,  Evang,  iii,  5),  a  man 
for  whom  Niebuhr  can  find  no  better  name  than  *  a  de- 
testable falsifier,'  and  one  whose  historical  credibihty  is 
Wen  nigh  given  up.  Whether  Eusebius  forged  it  bun- 
self  or  borrowed  it  ftom  the  marginalia  of  some  Chris- 
tian reader  cannot  be  determined,  but  that  Josephus  did 
not  write  it  [at  least  in  its  present  form]  may  be  re- 
garded as  settled.  Nay,  the  very  next  sentence  (Ant, 
xvii,  3, 4)  is  a  disgusting  story,  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
tenor  of  the  narrative,  and  introduced  in  all  probability 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  blasphemous  parody  on  the  mi- 
raculous conception,  such  as  was  attempted  by  various 
Rabbinical  writers  (e.  g.  in  the  Sepher  ToUdoth  Jeshua  ; 

•^  Wagenseil,  Tela  Ignea  Satana;  see  Jesus  Cubist). 


That  Josephus  intended  obliquely  to  discredit 
the  chief  Christian  doctrines  by  representing 
having  been  anticipated  by  the  Essenes  seems  by  m 
means  improbable  (comp.  De  Quince's  Worht^  -roL  ix. 
The  Essenes)."  For  a  compendium  of  the  abundant  fat> 
ehiture  on  these  questions,  see  Gieseler,  Ecd,  HitL  tec 
84.  The  chief  treatises  are,  Daubuz,  Pro  teititncnio  ft 
Jos,  de  Jegu  Christ  (London,  1706) ;  reprinted  in  Haver- 
camp; Bohmert,  Ueber  des  FLJos,  Zeugmss  ro»  Chri^ 
(Lpz.  1828) ;  Le  Moyne,  Var,  8acr,  ii,  931 ;  H< 
Excurs,  I,  ad  Eusdh  H,  E,m,  831 ;  comp.  also 
Judenlhum  in  Paldstina  (Freib.  1866),  p.  440  sq.;  StmL 
b.  Krit,  1856,  840  sq. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  add  a  list  of  the  works  ofJvm- 
pkus  (here  we  mainly  follow  Smith  [Diet.  Gr,amd  Rtm, 
Biog.  s.  V.]),  which  are,  1.  A  History  of  the  Jetciek  Ww, 
(vipi  rov  lovddtKov  -jroXifiov  ^  lov^aic^  iaropiaf  tx^ 
aXuHTtias)f  in  seven  books.  Josephus  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  it  first  in  his  own  language  (the  SyTo-ChaUee\ 
and  then  translated  it  into  Greek,  for  the  infocmatka  U 
European  readers  (1Far,i,l).  The  original  is  no  boger 
extant  The  €rreek  was  published  about  A.D.  75,  nndcr 
the  patronage  and  with  the  especial  reoommendMioa 
of  Titus.  Agrippa  II,  also,  in  no  fewer  Hum  sixty-two 
letters  to  Josephus,  bore  testimony  to  the  care  and  fidel- 
ity displayed  in  it  It  was  admitted  into  tlie  Pilatii» 
library,  and  its  author  was  honored  with  a  statae  at 
Rome  It  commences  wi^h  the  capture  of  Jenod^ 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  KC 170 ;  runs  rapidly  over  the 
events  before  Josephus^s  own  time,  and  gives  a  detaflrri 
account  of  the  fatid  war  with  Rome  (Josefduis,  L^e,  p. 
65 ;  Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecdes,  iii,  9 ;  Jerome,  C<MtaL  Ser^ 
EccL  p.  18 ;  Ittigius,  Prolegomena ;  Fabricius,  B^  Grae, 
V,  4 ;  Vossius,  De  HisL  Grvsc  p.  239,  ed.  Westennaim)  :— 
2.  Jewish  Antiquities  (^IovIoukti  dpxacoXoyiaX in  twen- 
ty books,  completed  about  A.D.  ^  and  addressed  to 
Epaphroditus.  The  title,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books, 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  'Pw/uzici)  Apx"**^*'!^ 
of  Dion3rsius  of  Halicamassus.  The  work  extends  fios 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  A.D.  66,  the  12th  year  of 
Nero,  in  which  the  Jews  were  goaded  to  r^>^lioo  bj- 
Gessius  Florus.  It  embraces,  therefore,  but  nxve  in  de- 
tail, much  of  the  matter  of  the  first  and  second  boob 
on  the  Jewish  War,  Both  these  histories  are  said  to 
have  been  translated  into  Hebrew,  of  which  veraicBi, 
however,  there  are  no  traces,  though  some  hare  er- 
roneously identified  it  with  the  works  of  the  PKad»- 
Josephus.  See  Joseph  ben-Gosion  : — 8.  His  Life,  ic 
one  book.  Hiis  is  an  autobiography  appended  to  th« 
Antiquities,  and  is  addressed  to  the  same  Epaphroditns. 
It  cannot,  however,  have  been  written  earlier  than  JLD. 
97,  since  Agrippa  H  is  mentioned  in  it  as  no  knger  liv- 
ing (65)  i-A,  Kard  'Axiitfvoc  (a  treatise  agamstApmm), 
in  two  books,  also  addressed  to  Epaphroditua.  It  ts  in 
answer  to  such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  on  the  g^und  of  the  silence  of  Greek  wiiicn 
respecting  it  The  title,  ^'against  Apion,^  is  lather  • 
misnomer,  and  is  applicable  only  to  a  pcMrtion  of  the 
second  book  (1-18).  It  exhibits  oonsideraUe  leanuv. 
and  is  highly  commended  by  Jerome.  The  Cireek  text 
is  deficient  at  ii,  5-9 :— 5.  The  Fourth  o/MaaxAem  (n; 
MaixafiaiovQf  ^  Wf pi  abroKparopoc  Xoytofiov),  in  omt 
book.  The  genuineness  of  this  treadse  has  been  caQcd 
in  question  l^  many  (see  Cave,  ffisL  Lit,  Scr^  Ee- 
des,  p.  22),  but  it  is  attributed  to  Josephus  by  EtneUos, 
Jerome,  Fhilostorgius,  and  others  (see  Fabricins,  JBak 
Grac  V,  7^,  Ittigius,  Prolegomena),  Certainly,  hawtr- 
er,  it  does  not  read  like  his  worka.  It  is  an  extreme- 
ly declamatory  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ekazar 
(an  aged  priest),  and  of  seven  youths  and  their  moth- 
er, in  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes; 
and  this  is  prefaced  by  a  discussion  on  the  suprem- 
acy which  reason  possesses  de  jure  over  pleasure  and 
pain.  Its  title  has  reference  to  the  zeid  for  Gai'« 
law  displayed  by  the  sufferers  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. There  is  a  paraphrase  of  it  by  Erasmus,  and 
in  some  Greek  copies  of  the  Bible  it  was  inserted  as  the 
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luth  book  of  th«  Maccabees  (Fabricius,  L  c).  There 
e,  besides  these,  also  attributed  to  him : — 6.  The  treat- 
3  Ilcpi  TOO  iravrSCf  which  was  certainly  not  written 
r  Josephua.  For  an  account  of  it,  see  Fhotius,  Cod, 
1  viii ;  Fabridns,  BibL  Grac,  v,  8 ;  Ittigius,  Prolegomena, 
I  fin. : — 7.  Jerome  (JPr<rf,  ad  Lib,  xi  Comnu  ad  Esai- 
»)  speaks  of  a  work  of  one  Josephus  on  Daniel's  vision 
'  the  seventy  weeks,  but  he  probably  refers  to  some 
her  Josephus : — 8.  At  the  end  of  his  AntiquUies  Jose- 
lus  mentions  his  intention  of  writing  a  work  in  four 
»oks  on  the  Jewish  notions  of  God  and  his  essence, 
id  on  the  rationale  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  but  this  task  he 
iver  accomplished.  At  any  rate,  the  works  have  not 
tme  down  to  us.  (See  Whiston's  note,  4  nt.  ad  ^.  *,  Fa- 
icius,  BibL  Gr<Bc,  v,  9.) 

The  writings  of  Josephus  first  appeared  in  print  in  a 
atin  translation,  with  no  notice  of  the  place  or  date  of 
iblication :  the  edition  seems  to  have  contained  onlv  a 
jTtion  of  the  A  nUquHies,  These,  with  the  seven  books 
rthe  Jewish  War,  were  reprinted  by  SchUsler  (Augsb. 
170)  in  Latin;  and  there  were  many  editions  in  the 
one  language  of  the  whole  works,  and  of  portions  of 
liem,  before  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text  sp- 
eared at  Basel,  1544,  edited  by  Arlenins.  Since  then 
tie  works  of  Josephus  have  frequently  been  printed, 
oth  in  the  Greek  and  in  many  other  languages.  One 
f  the  most  valuable  editions  is  that  by  Hudson  (Oxf. 
720, 2  vols.  fol.).  The  text  is  founded  on  a  most  care- 
ul  and  extensive  collation  of  MSS.,  and  the  edition  is 
urther  enriched  by  notes  and  indices.  The  principal 
ilnglish  versions  are  those  of  Lodge  (Lond.  1602) ;  one 
rom  the  French  of  D'Andilly  (Oxford,  1676  y  reprinted 
It  London,  1688) ;  that  of  L'Estrange  (Lond.  1702),  and 
;hat  of  Whiston  (London,  1787).  The  two  Uwt-men- 
ioned  versions  have  frequently  been  reprinted  in  vari- 
>09  shapes.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  no- 
ticed, GrUtz,  Geschichte  d,Judeny  iii,  899  sq. ;  Weber  and 
Uoltzmann,  Gesch,  d,  Judenth,  ii,  4^  sq.  *,  Jost,  Gesch,  d, 
Judenih,  u.  s.  Sekten,  i,  225, 319,  444;  De  Wette,  Htbr, 
fid,  A  rchdoloffUy  p.  9 ;  Ewald,  Gegch,  Ckristtts  (1865),  p. 
104  sq.;  Milman,  Ilist,  of  the  Jews,  yol,  ii  (see  Index  in 
roL  iu) ;  Smith,  IHcL  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  FUrst, 
BiUiotheca  Judaica,  ii,  117  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jo'ses  ('Iiutr^Ct  perhaps  for  Joseph,  which  is  some- 
times thus  written  in  the  Talmud,  ^DT^  for  5)01^ ;  see 
Lightfoot  on  Acts  i,  23 ;  and,  indeed,  'lumj^  actually 
^tpears  in  some  codices  for  'loxr^c  in  Matt,  Mark  xv, 
uhI  Acts ;  but  better  MSS.  have  'lutdvmjg  in  Matt,  xiii ; 
othere  have  'Ii^trovc  in  Luke),  the  name  of  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Erroneously  in  the  A.  V.  (Luke  iii,  29)  "Josk" 
(q.v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Mary  and  Cleopas,  and  brother  of  James 
the  Leas,  of  Simon,  and  of  Jude,  and,  consequently,  one 
of  those  who  are  called  "the  brethren"  of  our  Lord 
(M*U,xiii,55;xxvii,56;  Markvi,3;xv,40,47).  See 
JAaiEs ; '  Jude.  He  was  the  only  one  of  these  brethren 
who  was  not  an  apoiMe  —  a  circumstance  which  has 
given  occasion  to  some  unsatisfactory  conjecture.  It  is, 
P^^ps,  more  remarkable  that  three  of  them  were  apos- 
tles than  that  the  fourth  was  not  A.D.  28.— Kitto. 
See  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  (Acts  iv,  36.)     See  Barnabas. 
Jo'Bhah  (Heb.  Yoshah%  nia'r,  prob.  estaUisher; 
pt  'itixriaQ,  V.  r.  'loxria ;  Vulg.  Josa),  son  of  Ama- 

"*h,  and  one  of  the  chief  Simeonites,  tie  increase  of 
^086  family  induced  them  to  migrate  to  the  valley  of 
P«dor,  whence  they  expelled  the  aboriginal  Uamites 
P  Chron.  iv,  34).    B.acir.7n. 

Joah'aphat  (1  Chron.  xi,  43),     See  Jbhosha- 

■  T,l. 

Joahavi'ah  (Heb.  Yoshavyah',  n;;^0^^  Jehovah  is 

"'cwstf,  otherwise  i  q.  Josibiah;  Sept  'IkMTia ;  Vulg. 

m)f  son  of  Ebaam,  and  (with  his  brother  Jeribai) 

of  David's  famous  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  46). 
.1046.  /-b         V 
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Joshbek'ashah  (Heb.  Yoshbekashah',  ms)^^^;, 
prob.  for  ni23]^2l  3tS^, seat  in  hardness;  Sept  S£/3ajcai- 
rdv  and  'I{<7/Jajcarav  v.  r.  *lt(j^a(rcucd ;  Vulg.  Je«6aca^- 
sa),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  and  leader  of  the  seven- 
teenth diviuon  of  Temple  musicians  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4, 
24).     RC.1014. 

Jo^'aheb-bas^'sebeth  (Heb.  Yosheb'-bash-She'heth, 
TO^W^  3^*^,  9itHng  t»  the  session,  i.  e.  council;  Sept 
'Ufioff^e ;  Vulg.  sedens  in  cathedra ;  Auth.  Vers.  "  that 
sat  in  the  seat'^,  the  chief  of  David's  three  principal 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8) ;  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
(1  Chron.  xi,  11)  Jashobeam  (q.  v.). 

Josh'ua  (Heb.  Yehoshu%  5!ltt:in%  Jehovah  is  his 
help,  or  Jehovah  the  Saviour,  according  to  Peanon,  On 
the  Creed,  art  ii,  p.  89,  ed.  1843 ;  Sept,  N.  T.,  and  Jose- 
phus 'Irioovc ;  Auth.  Vers.  **  Jehoshua''  in  Numb,  xiii, 
16,  and  **  Jehoshijah"  in  1  Chron.  vii,  27 ;  ^  Jesus"  in  Acts 
vii,  45 ;  Heb.  iv,  8 ,  comp.  Jeshua  ;  Jesus),  the  name  of 
several  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  as- 
sistant and  successor  of  Moses,  whose  history  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  His  name 
was  originally  Hoshea  (?t^in,  salvation.  Numb,  xiii, 
8),  and  it  seems  that  the  subsequent  alteration  of  it  by 
Moses  (Numb,  xiii,  16)  was  significant,  and  proceeded 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Abram  into  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii,  5),  and  of  Sarai  into  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii,  lb). 
In  Neh.  viii,  17,  he  is  called  by  the  equivalent  name 
Jeshua  ($^d]^,  salvation').    See  Jesus. 

1.  Personal  History, — ^According  to  the  Tsemaeh  Da' 
vid,  Joshua  was  bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  the  Jewish 
tara  2406  (B.C.  1037) ;  bat  as  he  was  probably  about  the 
age  of  Caleb,  with  whom  he  was  associated,  we  may  as- 
sign his  birth  to  B.C.  dr.  1698  (or,  as  below,  1693).  The 
future  captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt  Bom  about  the  time  when  Mo- 
ses fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years 
when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues  and  shared  m  the  hurried 
triumph  of  the  Exodus.  The  keen  eye  of  the  aged  Law- 
giver soon  diBcemed  in  Hoshea  those  qualities  which 
might  "be  required  in  a  ooOeagne  or  successor  to  him- 
self In  the  Bible  he  is  first  mentioned  as  being  the 
victorious  commander  of  the  Israelites  in  their  battle 
against  the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim  (Exed.  xvii,  8>16). 
RC  1658.  When  Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  re- 
ceive for  the  first  time  (compare  Exod.  xxiv,  18,  and 
xxxiii,  11)  the  two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  min- 
ister or  servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and 
was  the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Exod.  xxxii, 
17).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  chiefe 
who  were  sent  (Numb,  xiii,  17)  to  explore  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv,  Q)  who  gave  an  en- 
couraging report  of  their  jonmey»  KC.  1657.  The 
forty  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and  Joshua 
was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when  Moses,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  directed  (Numb,  xxvii,  18)  to  invest 
Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly  with  definite  authority, 
in  connection  with  Eleazar  the  priest,  over  the  people 
(Deut  iii,  28).  After  this,  God  himself  gave  Joshua  a 
charge  by  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut 
xxxi,  14, 23).  KC.  1618.  Under  the  direction  of  God 
again  renewed  (Josh,  i,  1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year 
(Josephus,  Ant,,  v,  1,  29),  assumed  the  command  of  the 
people  at  Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  Passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host  (See  below.)  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  terrible  to  the  Canaanites.  A  miracidous 
repulse  in  the  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed  upon  the  in- 
vaiders  the  warning  that  they  were  the  instmments  of  a 
holy  and  jealous  God.  Ai  fell ;  and  the  law  was  inscribed 
on  Mount  Ebal,  and  read  by  their  leader  in  the  presence 
of  an  IsraeL  The  treaty  which  the  fear-stricken  Gib- 
eonites  obtained  deceitfully  was  generously  respected  by 
Joshua.    It  stimulated  and  brought  to  a  point  the  hoe- 
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tile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Am- 
coiteA.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented  hailstorm 
and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the  day  (see  below), 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Makkcdali,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  subjugate  the  south  count r)'  as  far 
as  Kadesh-bamea  and  Gaza.  He  returned  to  the  camp 
at  Gilgal  master  of  half  of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters  of 
Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  confederacy  of 
the  Canaanilish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor;  and  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  war  he  led 
his  victorious  soldiers  to  the  gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the 
valley  of  Lebanon  under  Herroon.  In  six  years,  edx  na- 
tions, with  thirty-one  kings,  swell  the  roll  of  his  con- 
quests ;  amongst  others  the  Anakim — the  old  terror  of 
Israel — are  specially  recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere 
except  in  Philistia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
extensive  conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to 
achieve,  and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpation 
of  the  Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued  to  occupy 
isolated  strongholds  throughout  the  land.    (See  below.) 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Elcazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  to  com- 
plete the  dinsion  of  the  conquered  land ;  and  when  all 
was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount  Ephraim  was  as- 
rigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua's  peculiar  inheritance. 
The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  was  established  at 
Shiloh,  six  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight 
cities  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the 
trans-Jordonic  tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an  assem- 
bly from  all  IsraeL  He  delivered  two  solemn  addresses 
reminding  them  of  the  marvelous  fultilment  of  God's 
promises  to  their  fathers,  and  warned  them  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  their  prosperity  depended ;  and,  lastly, 
he  caused  them  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God  at 
Shcchem,  a  place  already  famous  in  connection  with 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv,  4)  and  Joseph  (Josh,  xxiv,  32).  He 
died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was  burie<l  in  his  own 
city,  Tinmath-serah  (Josh.  xxiv).  B.C.  1693.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwarz  {Palejtt.  p.  147),  his  grave,  ornamented 
with  a  handsome  monument,  is  still  pointed  out  at  Ke- 
far  Charas. 

2.  His  Character. — Joshua's  life  has  been  noted  as 
one  of  the  very  fe\v  which  are  recorded  in  history  with 
some  fulness  of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them. 
In  his  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  Oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagination 
of  Western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  Middle  Ages : 
the  character  of  a  devout  warrior,  blameless  and  fear- 
less, who  has  been  taught  by  serving  as  a  youth  how  to 
command  as  a  man ;  who  earns  by  manly  vigor  a  quiet, 
honored  old  age;  who  combines  strength  with  gentle- 
ness, ever  looking  up  for  and  obeying  the  divine  im- 
pulse with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  while  he  wields 
great  power  and  directs  it  calmly,  and  without  swerv- 
ing, to  the  accomplishment  of  a  high,  unselfish  purpose. 

All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  relates  his 
personal  history  seems  to  be  written  with  the  uncon- 
scious, vivid  power  of  an  eye-witness.  We  are  not  mere- 
ly taught  to  look  with  a  distant  reverence  upon  the  first 
man  who  bears  the  name  which  is  above  every  name. 
We  stand  by  the  side  of  one  who  b  admitted  to  hear 
the  words  of  God,  and  see  the  vision  of  the  Almighty. 
The  image  of  the  armed  warrior  is  before  us  as  when  in 
the  sight  of  two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  un- 
guarded Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which  in- 
spired all  Israel  (iv,  14)  with  awe ;  the  mild  father  who 
remonstrated  with  Achan;  the  calm,  dignified  judge  who 
pronounced  his  sentence ;  the  devoted  worshipper  pros- 
trating himself  before  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host. 
We  see  the  lonely  man  in  the  height  of  his  power,  sep- 
arate from  those  about  him,  the  last  survivor,  save  one, 
of  a  famous  generation ;  the  honored  old  man  of  many 
deeds  and  many  sufferings,  gathering  his  dying  energy 
for  an  attempt  to  bind  his  people  more  closely  to  the 
^rvice  of  God  whom  he  had  so  long  served  and  wor- 


shipped, and  whom  he  was  ever  leaming  to 
and  more. 

The  great  w<»rk  of  Joshua'^  life  was  move 
but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He  gathend  t^ 
first  fruits  of  the  autonm  harvest  where  his 
liad  sown  the  seed  in  spring.  It  was  a  high  and  iadfc* 
ing  task  to  watch  beside  the  cradle  of  a  nugfaty 
and  to  train  its  eariy  footsteps  in  laws  whicb  eboildkc 
for  centuries ;  and  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  <tf 
tion  to  gaze  with  longing  eyes  from  Hagah  iqioB  tk 
Land  of  Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleame^I  opot 
the  calm  close  of  Joshua's  life.  S^emn  wovds,  and  dvt 
with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat  ^  under  tke  otl 
that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  in  SbecbcK." 
The  excitement  of  his  battles  was  past ;  and  tben  he 
grown  up  in  the  mind  of  the  pious  leadtf 
ness  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  prosperity  and 
make  a  people  wanton  and  worldly-minded,  tdidsteci  i: 
spirit  if  not  in  act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv,  8)  the  oaosi^ 
eration  of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Many  of  tk 
Christian  fathers  have  ailarged  upon  this  view;  &>! 
Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected  their  opinioiis  {0^  tk 
Creed,  art  ii,  p.  87-90,  and  94-96,  ed.  1843),  pcMEts  M 
the  following  and  many  other  typical  resemblanoes: ;  U 
the  name  common  to  both ;  (2.)  Joshua  brings  the  petv 
pie  of  God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  1^ 
among  the  tribes ;  Jesus  brings  his  people  into  the  pns- 
cnce  of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  their  mansiaiis;  (3. 
as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  completed  his  work,  so 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  succeeding  the  law,  annomiced  One 
by  whom  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  aB  thiap 
from  w^hich  we  could  not  be  justiitod  by  tl»  Law  <i 
Moses  (Acts  xiii,  39) ;  (4.)  as  Joshua,  the  minister  c^ 
Moses,  renewed  the  rite  of  drcumcisiwi,  so  Jesuc.  tbf 
minister  of  the  circumcision,  brought  in  the  aJtmaas- 
ion  of  the  heart  (Rom.  xv,  8 ;  ii,  29). 

8.  Difficulties  in  Mm  Narrative, — It  has  been  qaatioo- 
cd  whether  the  captain  of  the  Lord^s  hoet  (ch.  t,  13-U^ 
was  a  created  being  or  not.  Dr.  W.  U.  Mill  disoMO 
this  point  at  full  length  and  with  great  leamio^  sa^ 
decides  in  favor  of  the  former  alternative  {On  the  BiMi  r- 
ical  Character  of  St.Luk^s  First  CkapUr,  Camb.  l?*!!. 
p.  92).  But  J.  G.  Abicht  {De  Duce  Exerdtu*,  etc  «r 
Nov,  Thes,  Theologico-phiiolog,  i,  503)  is  of  opinion  th&t 
he  was  the  uncreated  angel,  the  Son  of  God.  CompiR 
also  Pfeiffer,  Diff,  Script,  Loc  p.  173.     See  Ashki. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  by  their  Jexrisb  oon- 
qucrors  is  fully  discussed  by  Dean  Graves,  On  tJk  /V»^ 
feuchf  pt.  iii,  lecL  L  He  concludes  that  the  exte^Dis^ 
tion  of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by  their  crimes,  a^ 
that  the  employment  of  the  Jews  in  such  cxtennioalioQ 
was  quite  consistent  with  God's  method  of  goremiB^* 
the  world.  Professor  F&irbaim  {Typoio^  o/Scr^turf' 
bk.  iii,  ch.  4,  §  1,  ed.  1854)  argues  with  great  force  a»i 
candor  in  favor  of  the  complete  agreement  of  the  piw> 
pies  on  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Joshua  vkfa 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation.    See  d- 

NAANITES. 

Among  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  the  life  ^ 
Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  discussion  as  the  [3c^ 
longation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Hakkedah  (x.l^ 
14).  No  great  difficulty  is  found,  in  deciding  as  Fldfe 
has  done  {Diff',  Script,  loc  p.  175)  between  the  ki^ 
of  this  day  and  that  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  111  V)<J 
in  connecting  both  days  with  the  Egyptian  tndii*''^ 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  ii,  142.  But  since  modem  ai- 
ence  revealed  the  stupendous  character  of  this  miracfe. 
modem  criticism  has  made  several  attempts  to  ejqiuQ 
it  away.  It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  oihas 
as  no  miracle,  but  an  optical  illusion ;  by  RoeenmUlkf 
following  Ilgen,  as  a  mistake  of  tlie  time  of  day ;  h^ 
Winer  and  many  recent  German  critics,  with  whoa  Df- 
Davidson  {Introd,  to  0,  T.  p.  644)  seems  to  ai^ree,  t^  > 
mistake  of  the  meaning  or  the  authority  of  a  ponki! 
contributor  to  the  book  of  Jasher.  So  Ewald  {Gaf^ 
Isr,  ii,  326)  traces  in  the  latter  part  of  verse  13  ai  i^ 
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poladon  by  the  band  of  that  anonymoos  Jew  wh<lhi 

supposes  to  have  written  the  book  of  DeuteronorovT 
d  here  to  have  mianndentood  the  vivid  conception  of 

old  poet ;  and  he  cites  numerous  simihur  conceptions 
•m  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Rome,  Arabia,  and  Peru, 
it  the  literal  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  text,  as 
teaded  to  describe  a  miracle.  Is  sufficiently  vindicated 

Deyling,  Observ.  Sacr,  i,  §  19,  p.  100 ;  and  J.  G.  Abicht, 
B  st<Uione  Soiis  ap.  Nov.  Thes,  TkeoL-phHoL  i,  516 ;  and 
forcibly  stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in  the  fourth  letter 

his  Apology  for  the  Bible,  Barzillai  (Josua  und  die 
mne,  from  the  Italian,  Trieste,  1869)  understands  the 

>rd  dS^,  "  stand  still"  (lit  be  dumb),  to  signify  mere- 

<rase  to  shine,  and  the  expression  '*  hasted  not  to  go 
►wn  a  whole  day"  as  equivalent  to  withheld  its  full 
]ht  f — in  other  words,  there  was  an  eclipse :  how  this 
»tdd  be  of  sen-ice  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  appear, 
ee  GiBEON ;  Jasher. 

4.  Length  of  his  Administration, — According  to  Jo- 
!phus  {Ant,  v,  1,  29),  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews 
renty-fivc  years,  but,  according  to  other  Jewish  chro- 
tJogers,  twenty-seven  years.  The  Tsemach  David,  on 
tie  years  of  the  Jewish  era  2489  and  2496,  remarks : 
It  is  written  in  the  Seder  Olam  that  Joshua  judged  Is- 
lel  twenty-five  years,  commencing  from  the  year  2488, 
mmediat^y  from  the  death  of  Moses,  to  the  year  2516. 
rhis,  however,  would  not  be  known  to  us  but  for  cabal- 
stic  tradition,  but  in  some  degree  also  by  reasoning," 
ftc  Hottinger  {Smegma,  p.  469)  sajTi :  "  According  to 
he  Midrash,  Rahab  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Israel- 
tcs  left  Egypt ;  she  played  the  harlot  during  the  forty 
fears  in  which  the  Israelites  were  in  the  desert.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Joshua,  and  eight  prophets  descend- 
ed frem  her,  viz.  Jeremiah,  Mahasia,  Hanamael,  Shal- 
lum,  Baruch,  Ezekiel.  Some  say  also  that  Huldah  the 
prophetess  was  her  descendant."  Some  chronologers 
have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  rule  of  Joshua  to  seven- 
teen, and  others  to  twenty-one  years.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  departing  from  the  number  asdgned  by  Jo- 
sephus  (see  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  1856,  p.  450).  See  Chro- 
nology. 

5.  Other  Traditionary  Notices.— lAghiiooi  (ITor.  ffd>, 
in^att  i,  5,  and  Chorogr,  Lucce  prcemis,  iv,  §  8)  quotes 
Jewish  traditions  likewise  to  the  effect  that  the  sep- 
ulchre^ Joshua  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  sun 
in  memory  of  the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  Sept  and  the 
Arab.yeT.  add  to  Josh,  xxiv,  30  the  statement  that  in 
his  sepulchre  were  deposited  the  flint-knives  which  were 
Qsed  for  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal  (Josh,  v,  2). 

There  also  occur  some  vestiges  of  the  deeds  of  Joshua 

in  other  historians  besides  those  of  his  own  country. 

l^rocopins  mentions  a  Phoenician  inscription  near  the 

city  of  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  the  sense  of  which  was : 

^  We  are  those  who  fled  before  the  face  of  Joshua  the 

robber,  the  son  of  Nun"  {De  Belt,  Vandal,  ii,  10).  Suidas 

(8ub  voce  Xavaav) :  "  We  are  the  Canaanites  whom 

Joshua  the  robber  persecuted."    Compare  Fabricii  Co- 

^  Pseudepiffraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  i,  889  sq.,  and 

the  doubts  respecting  this  statement  in  Dale,  Be  Origine 

rt  Progressu  Idolatria,  p.  749  sq.     Ewald  (Gesch,  Isr, 

iij297,298)  gives  sound  reasons  for  forbearing  to  use 

this  story  as  authentic  history.     It  is,  however,  accept- 

^  by  Rawlinson  {Bampton  Lecture  for  1859,  iii,  91). 

A  letter  of  Shaubech,  •^SVr,  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 

the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  (ch.  xxvi),  styles  Joshua 

^inxpbfc^  a'^*75K,  lupus  percussor,  "the  murderous 

^If;"  or,  according  to  another  reading  in  the  book 

Jiichasm  (p.  154,  f.  1),  and  in  the  Shalsheleth  Rakkabba- 

^  (p.  %),  mn*i5  nxt,  lupus  vespertkms,  '*  the  evening 

"^^^  (comp.  Hab.  i,  8 ;  Hottinger,  Historia  Orientcdis, 

Tignri,  1651,  p.  40  sq. ;  Buddeus,  Hist,  Ecdes.  p.  964  sq.). 

A  comparison  of  Hercules,  according  to  the  Phoenician 

J"|d  Greek  mythology,  with  Joshua  has  been  attempted 

"y  Hercklitz  {Quod  Hercules  idem  sit  ac  Josua,  lipsiie, 

1706;  comp.  Anton.  Con^ar,  libror,  sac,  V,  7\  et  sajpt, 

Fo/on,  iv,  V,  Gorlic  1817).— Kitto ;  Smith. 


6.  A  ddUional  Literature  on  Joshua  personally,  and  his 
Exploits, — The  principal  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Contemplations  on  the 
0,  T,  bks.  7, 8,  and  9.  See  also  T.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Joshua 
(Lond.  1862);  Ovsrton,  Life  of  Joshua  (Lond.  1866); 
Hess,  Gesch,  Josuas  (ZUr.  1759) ;  Masius,  Josua  historic 
(Antw.  1754) ;  Plumptre,  Hist,  of  Joshua  (Lond.  1848). 

JOSHUA,  Book  of,  the  first  in  order  of  the  d'^K^SJ 
D'^31*35<'1,  or  Former  Prophets  in  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
See  Bible.  It  is  so  called  from  the  personage  who  oc- 
cupies the  principal  place  in  the  narration  of  events  con- 
tained therein,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  since  it  commences  with  ^  vav  con- 
tinuative"  in  the  word  '^tX^^,  which  may  be  rendered 
thereupon  it  happened, 

I.  Contents,— 'TYiii  book  gives  an  account  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  that 
of  Joshua,  the  'son  of  Nun.  Be^nning  with  the  w^ 
pointment  of  Joshua  to  succeed  Moses  as  the  leader  of 
the  people,  it  proceeds  to  describe  the  arrangementa 
made  by  Joshua  in  prospect  of  pasang  over  Jordan  (i- 
ii) ;  the  crossing  of  the  river,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
memorial  on  the  further  side  at  Gilgal  (iii-iv) ;  the  dis- 
may which  this  occasioned  to  the  Canaanites  (v,  1) ;  the 
circumcision  of  the  males  among  the  people,  that  rite 
having  been  neglected  in  the  wilderness ;  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Passover  by  them  in  the  camp  at  Gilgal ; 
the  ceasing  of  the  manna  on  the  day  after  they  had 
entered  Cimaan  (v,  2-12) ;  the  encouragement  given  to 
Joshua  to  proceed  on  his  enterprise  by  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  to  him  (v,  13-15) ;  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jericho  (vi);  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  at  Ai  (vii) ;  the 
taking  of  Ai  (viii,  1-29) ;  the  writing  of  the  law  on  ta- 
bles of  stone,  and  the  solemn  repetition  from  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  the  blessings  and  the  curses  which  Moses 
had  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  (viii,  80-35) ;  the 
confederation  of  the  kings  of  Northern  Canaan  against 
the  Israelites ;  the  cunning  de\4ce  by  which  the  Gibeon- 
ites  secured  themselves  from  being  destroyed  by  the  Is- 
raelites ;  the  indignation  of  the  other  Canaanites  against 
the  Gibeonites,  and  the  confederation  of  the  kings  around 
Jerusalem  against  Joshua,  with  their  signal  defeat  by 
him  (ix,  x) ;  the  overthrow  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  of 
the  great  northern  confederacy,  with  the  destrucrion  of 
the  Anakim  (xi) ;  the  list  of  kings  whose  country  the 
Israelites  had  taken  under  Moses  and  Joshua  (xii) ;  the 
division  of  the  country,  both  the  parts  conquered  and 
those  yet  remaining  under  the  power  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  the  different  tribes,  chidSy  by  lot ;  the  setting  up 
of  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh ;  the  appointment  of  cities 
of  refuge  and  of  cities  for  the  Levites ;  the  return  of  the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
to  their  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  after  the 
settlement  of  their  brethren  in  Canaan  (xiii-xxii);  and 
the  farewell  addresses  of  Joshua  to  the  people,  his  death 
and  burial  (xxiii-xxiv).  The  book  naturally  divides  it^ 
self  into  two  parts;  the  former  (i-xii)  containing  an  ac- 
count of  th^onquest  of  the  l^d ;  the  latter  (xiii-xxi  v) 
of  the  divisM  of  it  among  the  tribes.  These  ar^re- 
quently  cited  distinctively  as  the  historical  and  the^eo- 
graphical  portions  of  the  book. 

a.  The  first  twelve  chapters  form  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, which  seems  never  to  halt  or  flag.  The  descrip- 
tion is  fre^ently  so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not 
merely  of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness.  An 
awful  sense  of  the  divine  Presence  reigns  throughout 
We  are  called  out  from  the  din  and  tumult  of  each  bat- 
tle-field to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice.  The  progress 
of  events  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  first  chapter 
(vers.  5, 6).  Step  by  step  we  are  led  on  through  the 
solemn  preparation,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning 
triumph.  Gloving  everything  around,  yet  himself 
moved  by  an  unseen  power,  the  Jewish  leader  rises 
high  and  calm  amid  all. 

b.  The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii-xxi)  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the  Norman 
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conquerors  of  England.  The  documents  of  whkh  it 
consists  were  doubtless  the  abstracts  of  such  reports  as 
were  supplied  by  the  men  whom  Joshua  sent  out  (xviii, 
8)  to  describe  the  land.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  prob- 
able that  changes  were  introduced  into  their  reports — 
whether  kept  separatdy  among  the  national  archives, 
or  embodied  in  the  contents  of  a  book — by  transcribers 
adi4)ting  them  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  later  j 
times  when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new  towns 
sprung  up,  and  old  ones  disappeared  (comp.  the  two  lists 
of  Levitical  towns,  Josh,  xxi,  and  1  Chron.  vi,  54,  etc). 

IL  Deaign, — ^The  object  of  the  book  is  manifestly  to 
furnish  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Isradites 
from  the  point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the  closing  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the 
faithfulness  of  Jehovah  to  his  word  of  promise,  and  his 
grace  in  aiding  his  people  by  miraculous  interference  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham.  The 
ground  idea  of  the  book,  as  Maurer  (Comment,  p.  3)  ob- 
serves, is  furnished  by  God's  declaration  to  Joshua,  re- 
corded i,  5, 6,  that  the  work  which  Moses  commenced  he 
should  finish  by  subduing  and  dividing  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel  the  Promised  Land.  The  book,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  setting  forth  historically  the  grounds  on 
which  the  claims  of  Israel  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
land  rested;  and  as  possessing,  consequently,  not  mere- 
ly a  hbtorical,  but  also  a  constitutional  and  legal  worth. 
As  illustrating  God's  grace  and  power  in  dealing  with 
his  people,  it  possesses  also  a  religious  and  spiritual  in- 
terest. 

III.  Unity, — On  this  head  a  variety  of  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  It  has  been  asserted,  1.  That  the 
book  is  a  collection  of  fragments  from  different  hands, 
put  together  at  different  times,  and  the  whole  revised 
and  enlarged  by  a  later  writer.  Some  make  the  num- 
ber of  sources  whence  these  fragments  have  been  de- 
rived tm  (Ilerwerden,  Disp,  de  Libra  Jos,  Groning.  1826) ; 
others  ^i7e,  inckding  the  reviser  (Knobel,  £are^  iJM:. 
pL  18 ;  Ewald,  a^e«cX.  der  Israel,  i,  73  sq.) ;  while  others 
content  themselves  with  three  (Bleek, Einleit,  ins.  A,  T, 
p.  325).  2.  That  it  is  a  complete  and  uniform  composi- 
tion, interspersed  with  glosses  and  additions  more  or 
less  extensive.  8.  That  the  first  part  is  the  composition 
of  one  author;  but  the  second  betrays  indications  of 
being  a  compilation  from  various  sources  (HUvemick, 
EinleiL  II,  i,  34).  4.  That  the  book  is  complete  and  uni- 
form throughout,  and,  as  a  whole,  b  the  c(Mnposition  of 
one  writer.  It  is  imposmble  here  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  this  discussion.  The  reader  wiU  find  these 
fully  presented  by  De  Wette,  Einleit,  ins.  A,  T,,  4th  and 
sul»equent  editions;  IlUvemick,  Einleit,  I,  i,  1 ;  Konig, 
AU-testamentL  Studienj  i,  4;  Maurer,  Comment,;  Keil, 
Comment,  E.  T.  p.  8 ;  Bleek,  Einleit,  ins.  A,  T,y  p,Sn; 
Knobel,  in  the  Exeget,  Uandbuch^  pt  13 ;  and  Davidson, 
Introd,  totheO,T,i,  412. 

a.  Events  alleged  to  be  twice  narrated  in  this  book 
are,  Joshua's  decease,  ch.  xxiii  and  xxiv ;  the  command 
to  appoint  twelve  men,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  in  con- 
nection with  the  passing  over  Jordan  (iii,  12 ;  iv,  8) ; 
the  stoning  of  Achan  and  his  dependentokii,  25) ;  the 
set^g  of  an  ambush  for  the  taking  of  Ai  (viii,  9, 12) ; 
the  rest  from  war  of  the  land  (xi,  28 ;  xiv,  15) ;  the  com- 
mand to  Joshua  concerning  dividing  the  land  (xiii,  6) ; 
and  the  granting  of  Hebron  to  Caleb  (xiv,  13;  xv,  18). 
This  list  we  have  transcribed  from  Knobel  (Exeget, 
ffdbk,  7mif40S),  Is  it  incredible  that  Josl&ua  should 
have  twice  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  address  them  before  his  decease?  May  he  not  have 
felt  that,  spared  beyond  hb  expectation,  it  behoved  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  ad- 
dress once  more  to  the  people  words  of  counsel  and  ad- 
monition? In  the  case  of  the  grant  to  Caleb  of  He- 
bron there  is  undoubtedly  a  repetition  of  the  same  fact, 
but  it  is  such  a  repetition  as  might  proceed  from  the 
same  pen;  for  the  two  statements  are  made  in  different 
connections,  the  one  in  connection  with  Caleb's  per- 
sonal merits,  the  other  in  connection  with  the  bounda- 


rifi  and  occupation  allotted  to  Judah.  The  tiki^  if 
Ai  will  be  considered  further  on.  As  for  the  oths  m^ 
stances,  we  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  our 

b.  Of  the  alleged  discrepancies,  one  on  whidt 
stress  has  been  laid  is,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  bock 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  subdued  the  wb<de  land  aad  ^^ 
stroyed  the  Canaanites  (xi,  10;  xii,  7  sq.;  xxi,  43;  xtb, 
4),  whereas  in  others  it  is  stated  that  large  poniacH  cf 
the  land  were  not  conquered  by  Joshua  (xiii,  1  sq.;  xvii. 
14  sq. ;  xviii,  8  sq. ;  xxiii,  5-12).  It  is  worthy  of  do£^ 
however,  in  the  outset,  that  this  is  a  diacrqMiicj  whk^ 
pervades  the  book,  and  on  which,  ctmsequeotly,  no  ar- 
gument for  diversity  of  authorship,  as  b^ween  the  jEra£ 
and  the  second  parta  of  it,  can  be  boilt.  Again,  a  db- 
crepancy  of  this  sort  is  of  a  kind  so  obvioua,  that  it  h 
exactly  such  as  a  compiler,  coolly  surveying  the  ra£i> 
rials  he  b  putting  together,  would  at  once  detect  ani 
eliminate ;  whereas  an  original  writer  might  write  ao  a= 
to  give  the  appearance  of  it  from  lookii^  at  the  «sbk 
object  from  different  points  of  view  in  the  course  cf  hk 
writing.  Viewed  in  relation  to  purpose  and  effect,  the 
land  was  conquered  and  appropriated;  Israel  was  see- 
ded in  it  as  master  and  proprietor,  the  power  of  the  Ca- 
naanites was  broken,  and  God's  covenant  to  hb  pec^ 
was  fulfiUed.  But  through  various  causes,  <^udly  ths 
people's  own  fault,  the  work  was  not  literally  oompiaed ; 
and  therefore,  viewed  in  relation  to  what  ought  to  hare 
been  done  and  what  might  have  been  done,  the  i»wtia4»r. 
could  not  but  record  that  there  yet  remained  some  ece- 
mies  to  be  conquered,  and  some  portions  of  the  laad  u 
be  appropriated  It  was  intended  (Ex.  xxiii,  2S,  Stf. 
(Ex.  xxiii,  28, 80)  that  the  people  should  occvpy  the 
land  little  by  little.  In  like  manner,  it  can  not  he  al- 
lowed that  the  general  statement  (xi,  23)  that  Jo&hsa 
gave  the  land  unto  all  Israel  according  to  their  divisfejei 
by  their  tribes  b  inconsistent  with  the  lact  (xriii,  I ; 
xix,  51)  that  many  subsequent  years  passed  befoie  the 
process  of  division  was  completed  and  the  aUodneau 
finally  adjusted. 

The  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes,  it  b  nid,  are 
stated  sometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less  »- 
actness.  Now  thb  may  be  a  iauU  of  the  snrveyon  em- 
ployed by  Joshua ;  but  it  b  scarcely  an  incoosistci^^ 
be  charged  on  the  writer  of  the  book  who  tranaow^ 
their  descriptions.  Again,  the  divine  promise^hat  the 
coast  of  Israel  shall  extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i^b  dos 
inconsbtent  with  the  fact  that  the  country  which  Jo^iss 
was  commanded  to  divide  (xiii,  16)  does  not  extoid  so 
far.  Again,  the  statement  (xiii,  3)  that  Ekron,  etc,  re- 
mained yet  to  be  possessed  b  not  inconsistent  with  thg 
subsequent  statement  (xv,  45)  that  it  was  assigned  to 
Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives  no  proof  either  of  hb  as- 
sertion that  the  former  text  b  in  fact  sub^qnoit  to  the 
latter,  or  of  hb  supposition  that  Ekron  was  in  the  poe^ 
session  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  its  assignment. 

Another  apparent  discrepancy  has  been  found  be- 
tween xxii,  2  and  xxiv,  14, 23.  How,  it  is  a^ed,  codd 
there  be  "  gross  idolatry"  amongst  a  people  who  had  in 
all  things  conformed  to  the  law  of  God  given  by  Hoses  f 
Thb  difficulty  b  dealt  with  by  Augustine  (^Queut,  «r  Jos. 
qu.  29),  who  solves  it  by  understanding  the  injunctka 
of  Joshua  to  refer  to  alienation  of  heart  on  Ute  part  of 
the  people  from  Ciod.  Thb  explanation  is  followed  a 
substance  by  Calvin  and  others,  and  it  b  apparsthr 
the  true  one.  Had  Joshua  known  that "  gross  idolatrr^ 
was  practiced  by  the  people,  he  would  have  taken  r^^a- 
ous  measures  before  thb  to  extirpate  it.  But  agaioel 
secret  and  heart  iddatiy  he  could  use  only  wacds  of 
warning  and  counseL  * 

Another  discrepancy  b  thus  set  forth  by  Dr.DaTid- 
son  (Introd,  i,  p.  415) :  ^  It  b  related  that  the  p6a|^  a^ 
sembled  at  Sichem,  *  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  flsi» 
tuary  of  the  Lord,'  and  *  they  pies^nted  themselTeB  be- 
fore God,'  implying  that  the  tabernacle  and  ark  vtfc 
there.  But  we  know  from  xviii,  1  that  the  t^baa^ 
had  been  removed  from  its  former  place  at  Gilgal  to  Sbi- 
loh,  where  it  remained  for  a  long  period  alia  Joito'f 
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tath**  (1  Sam.  iii,  21 ;  ir,  8).  Hcare  are  sereral  mi»- 
iea.  The  phrase  ** before  God''  (D'^II^Kn  "'Sfib)  does 
>t  nec^sarily  mean  "  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord**  (comp. 
en.  xxvii,  7 ;  Judg.  xi,  11 ;  xx,  1 ;  1  Kuigs  xvii,  1, etc; 
engstenberg,  Beitr,  iii,  43) ;  and  it  is  not  related  that 
the  people  assembled  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the 
inctuary  of  the  Lord,''  but  that  Joshua  **  took  a  great 
one  and  set  it  up  there  under  the  oak  that  was  within 
le  sanctuary  of  the  Lord"  (xxiv,  26).  The  oak  refer- 
id  to  was  probably  a  well-known  one  that  stood  vrithin 
tie  spot  which  had  been  the  first  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
1  Canaan  (Gren.  xii,  6, 7),  and  where  the  nation  had 
een  convened  by  Joshua,  on  first  entering  the  Prom- 
)ed  Land,  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh,  viii, 
0-35).  No  place  more  fitting  as  Ihe  site  of  a  memo- 
lal  stone  such  as  Joshua  is  here  said  to  have  set  up 
ould  be  found. 

These  are  the  only  discrepancies  that  have  even  the 
ippearance  of  seriously  affecting  the  claim  of  the  book 
o  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  one  author  throughout, 
rhe  others,  which  have  been  discovered  and  urged  by 
ome  recent  critics  in  Germany,  are  such  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  take  up  space  by  noticing  them.  The 
reader  will  find  them  noteid  and  accounted  for  in  the  In- 
troduction to  Keil's  Commentary  on  Joshua,  p.  9  sq. 
rhe  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanctioned  in 
this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its  severity  by  Eich- 
bom  and  earlier  writers.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  attribute  of  justice,  or  with 
God's  ordinary  way  of  governing  the  world.  See  above, 
Joshua;  also  CANAANrres.  Therefore  the  sanction 
which  b  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vain  for 
any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with  what  we 
know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or  irreconcilable  with 
other  parts  of  canonical  Scripture. 

c  The  alleged  differences  of  phraseology  and  style  in 
dlffer^t  parts  of  the  book  might  deserve  more  extend- 
ed notice  were  it  not  for  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  in 
which  this  method  of  inquiry  as  yet  is.   Without  doubt, 
it  is  true  that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  differences 
are  such  as  to  indicate  diversity  of  authorship,  the  argu- 
ment roust  be  admitted  as  legitimate,  and  the  conclu- 
sion as  valid ;  but  before  dealing  with  such  questions, 
it  would  be  well  if  it  were  settled  on  some  scientific 
basis  what  Is  the  competent  test  in  such  a  case,  what 
kind  and  amount  of  difference  in  phraseology  and  style 
are  sufficient  to  prove  a  diversity  of  authorship.    On 
this  head  critics  seem  wholly  at  sea ;  they  have  no  com- 
mon standard  to  which  to  appeal ;  and  hence  their  con- 
clusions are  frequently  determined  by  purely  personal 
leanings  and  subjective  affections,  and  hardly  any  two 
of  them  agree  in  the  judgment  at  which  they  arrive. 
'Hiis  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  instances  which 
^ve  been  adduced  from  the  book  before  us.    Of  these, 
some  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  an  argument  from 
them  against  the  unity  of  the  book  little  better  than 
paerile.    Thus  we  are  told  that  in  some  places  the  word 
13^:9  is  used  for  a  tribe,  while  in  others  tMS'Q  is  used,  and 
tlus  is  employed  as  a  test  to  distinguish  one  fragment 
&om  another.    Accordingly,  for  instance,  in  chap,  xviii, 
^^^'Ks  2, 4, 7  are  pronounced  to  belong  to  one  writer,  and 
ver.  11  to  another;  which  is  just  as  if  an  author,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  should  speak  in  the 
same  chapter  first  of  a  body  of  Highlanders  as  a  don, 
ud  then  of  the  same  as  a  sep^  and  some  critic  were  to 
*®o»  after  him  and  say, "  This  could  not  have  been  writ^ 
^  by  one  author,  for  he  would  not  have  called  the  same 
body  by  different  names.".   Could  it  be  shown  that  ei- 
^'^  ^1^  or  iluD^  is  a  word  introduced  Into  the  language 
for  the  frrat  time  at  a  date  much  later  than  the  age  of 
Joshaa,  while  the  other  word  had  then  become  obsolete, 
^^Mgument  of  some  weight,  and  such  as  a  scholar  like 
™'**^  might  have  employed,  would  have  been  ad- 
'J^^;  but  to  attempt  to  assign  parts  of  the  same 
^**>lAet  to  difl^rent  anthors  and  to  different  epochs 


simply  because  83nMnymoos  appellations  of  the  same 
object  are  employed,  is  nothing  better  than  sheer  tri- 
fling. Again,  it  is  said  that  **  the  historical  parts  have 
the  rare  word  rp^n^,  inheritance  [rather^  dtruiont] 
(xi,  28 ;  xii,  7;  xviii,  10),  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
geographical  secdons"  (Davidson,  i,  417).  Is  chap,  xviii, 
then,  not  in  the  geographical  part  of  the  book  ?  or  does 
a  part  become  geographical  or  historical  as  suits  the  ca- 
price or  the  preconceived  theory  of  the  critic  ?  **  Simi- 
larly, the  geographical  portion  has  irP'1'^  T?"^!  Jordan 
by  Jericho,  xiii,32 ;  xvi,  1 ;  xx,8;  a  mode  of  expression 
wanting  in  the  historical"  (iiid,y.  True;  but  suppose 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  phrase  in  the  historical, 
portions,  what  then  ?  Are  they,  therefore,  from  a  differ^ 
ent  pen  from  that  which  produoed  the  geographical? 
"Again,  in  the  historical  parts  occur  the  words  0*^dnb 
[D'^jninj  t3*lih,  the  priests,  the  Levitts  (iii,  3;  vui, 

88) ;  or  simply  ^"^"Xn,  priests  (iii,  6, 15;  vi,  4, 6,  etc.) ; 
but  in  the  geographical  sections  the  same  persons  are 
termed  9(ms  of  Aaron  (xxi,  4, 10, 18, 19)"  {ibii.).  Is 
there  not,  however,  a  reason  for  thb  in  the  fact  that,  as 
it  was  in  virtue  of  their  being  descended  from  Aaron, 
and  not  in  virtue  of  their  being  priests,  that  the  Ko- 
hathites  received  their  portion,  it  was  more  proper  to 
designate  them  **  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  Levites," 
than  '*  priests,"  or  *^  the  priests  the  Levites."  Davidson 
scouts  this  explanation  as  one  which  "  only  betrays  the 
weakness  of  the  cause."  We  confess  ounelves  unable 
to  see  this ;  the  explanation  is,  in  our  judgm^it,  per- 
fectly valid  in  itself,  and  sufiSdent  for  the  end  for  which 
it  is  adduced ;  and  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  show  that 
it  is  otherwise.  All  he  says  is, "  The  former  is  a  Deuter- 
onomistic  expression ;  the  latter  Elohistic."  What  this 
is  meant  to  convey  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  for  the 
only  places  in  which  the  phrase  "  sons  of  Aaron"  occurs 
is  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
who  were  sons  of  Aaron  by  immediate  descent,  and  must 
have  been  so  described  by  any  writer,  whether  Deuter- 
onomist  or  Elohist. 

A  number  of  other  words  are  adduced  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  unity  of  the  book  of  Joshua  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  it  includes  fragments  from  different  au- 
thors. On  these  we  do  not  linger.  There  are  two  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  us  entirely  to  destroy  their 
force  as  evidences  for  that  which  they  are  adduced  to 
prove.  The  one  of  these  is  that,  according  to  Ewald, 
"  the  later  historians  imitated  the  words  and  phraseolo- 
gy of  those  who  preceded  them,  and,  moreover,  that  they 
frequently  altered  the  phrases  which  they  found  in  the 
earlier  documents."  On  this  Keil  (from  whom  we  bor- 
row the  statement)  remarks  with  great  force,  *'  If  that 
be  the  case,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  peculiarities  of 
style  as  characteristic  signs  by  which  the  different 
sources  may  be  distinguished.  His  entire  theory  is 
therefore  built  on  sand"  {Comment,  on  Josh,  Introd.  p.  9, 
E.T.).  The  other  observation  we  would  make  is,  that 
supposing  it  made  out  by  indubitable  marks  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  has  undergone  a  careful  revision  by  a 
later  editor,  who  has  altered  expressions  and  interpo- 
lated brief  statements  tWt  would  not  seriously  impeach 
the  unity  of  the  book,  it  would  still  renuun  substantially 
the  work  of  one  author.  We  cannot  forbear  adding 
that,  in  all  such  inquiries,  more  faith  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  sound  Uteraiy  perception  and  taste  than  on  those  mi- 
nutias  of  expression  and  phraseology  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  of  late  been  laid  by  some  of  the  scholars  of 
Germany  and  their  followers  in  this  country.  The  im- 
pression undoubtedly  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is, 
that  this  book  contaias  a  continuous  and  unifom  narra- 
tive; and  its  claims  in  this  respect  can  be  brought  into 
doubt  only  by  the  application  to  it  of  a  species  of  criti- 
cism which  would  induce  the  same  restdt  were  it  ap- 
plied to  the  histories  of  livy,  the  commentaries  of  Ooesar, 
or  anv  other  ancient  work  of  narrative. 

IV.  Date  of  Composition,— Thia  can  only  be  approxi- 
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mately  determined.  Of  great  value  for  this  purpose  is 
the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  "  until  this  day"  by  the 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  certain  objects  of 
which  he  writes.  The  use  of  such  a  phrase  indicates 
indubitably  that  the  narrative  was  written  while  the 
object  referred  to  was  still  existing.  It  is  a  phrase, 
also,  which  may  be  used  with  reference  to  a  very  limited 
period ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Joshua  uses  it  of  the  pe- 
riod up  to  which  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  continued 
with  their  brethren  (xxii,  3),  or  when  he  uses  it  of  the 
period  up  to  which  the  Israelites  had  been  suffering  for 
the  iniquity  of  Peor  (xxii,  17) ;  comp.  also  xxiii,  8,  9. 
Now  we  find  this  phrase  used  by  the  historian  in  cases 
where  the  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  a  period  either 
within  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  or  not  long  after  his  death. 
Thus  it  is  used  with  reference  to  the  stones  which 
Joshua  set  up  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where 
the  priests  had  stood  as  the  people  passed  over  (iv,  9),  and 
which  we  cannot  suppose  remained  in  that  position  for 
a  very  long  time ;  it  is  used  also  of  Rahab's  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  Israel  (vi,  25),  which  must  have  ceased,  at 
the  furthest,  very  soon  after  Joshua's  death;  also  of 
Caleb's  personal  possession  of  Hebron  (xiv,  14),  which 
of  course  terminated  soon  after  the  time  of  Joshua. 
From  these  notices  we  infer  that  the  book  may  have 
been  written  during  Joshua's  lifetime,  and  cannot  have 
been  written  long  after.  With  this  falls  in  the  use  of 
the  first  person  in  the  reference  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  (v,  1),  where  one  who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion is  evidently  the  writer.  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
fact  that  no  allusion  is  anywhere  made  to  anything 
that  is  kno^vn  to  have  been  long  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Joshua. 

Several  words  occurring  in  this  book  have  been  ad- 
duced as  belonging  to  the  later  Uebrew,  and  as,  couse- 
quendy,  indicating  a  later  date  of  composition  for  the 
book  than  the  age  of  Joshua,  or  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. But  it  strikingly  shows  the  precarious  basis 
on  which  all  such  reasoning  rests,  that  words  are  pro- 
nounced archaic  or  late  just  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
the  inquirer;  what  De  Wette  calls  late  being  declared 
to  be  ancient  by  HUvemick  and  Keil,  and  what  Hftver- 
nick  and  Keil  call  ancient  being  again  pronounced  late 
by  Knobel  and  Davidson,  and  with  equal  absence  of 
any  show  of  reason  on  both  sides.  One  thing  of  impor- 
tance, however,  is,  that  whether  the  writer  has  used 
what  modem  scholars,  judging  h  priori^  call  lat^  forms 
or  not,  he  has  undoubtedly  made  no  allusions  to  later 
facts,  and  so  has  given  evidence  of  antiquity  which 
common-sense  inquirers  can  appreciate. 

y.  A  uthor, — Assuming  that  the  book  is  the  produc- 
tion of  one  writer,  and  that  it  was  written  about  the 
time  above  suggested,  the  question  arises,  To  whom  is 
it  to  be  ascribed?  That  it  is  the  work  of  Joshua  him- 
self is  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  {Baba  BaihrOf  cap.  i, 
foL  14,  B) ;  and  this  has  been  embraced  by  several  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  among  others,  in  recent  times,  by  Ko- 
nig,  and,  as  respects  the  first  half  of  the  book,  by  HUver- 
nick.  That  this  might  have  been  the  case  as  respects 
all  but  the  concluding  section  of  the  book  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it  have  not  appeared  sufficient  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  critics.  These  may  be  thus  briefly  stated : 
(a)  It  is  evident  (xxiv,  26)  that  Joshua  could  and  did 
write  some  account  of  at  least  one  transaction  which 
is  related  in  this  book ;  (b)  the  numerous  accounts  of 
Joshua's  intercourse  with  God  (i,  1 ;  iii,  7 ;  iv,  2 ;  v,  2, 9; 
vi,  2 ;  vii,  10 ;  viii,  1 ;  x,  8 ;  xi,  6 ;  xiii,  1, 2 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxiv, 
2),  and  with  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  (ver.  13), 
must  have  emanated  from  himself;  (c)  no  one  is  more 
likely  than  the  speaker  himself  U>  have  committed  to 
writing  the  two  addresses  which  were  Joshua's  l^acy 
to  his  people  (xxiii  and  xxiv) ;  (d)  no  one  was  so  well 
qualified  by  his  position  to  describe  the  events  related, 
and  to  collect  the  documenU  contained  in  the  book ;  («) 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would 
have  suggested  to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acts ;  (/) 


one  verse  (vi,  25)  must  hare  been  written  by  moscat  pa- 
son  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua;  and  two  ous 
verses,  v,  1  and  6 — assuming  the  common  reading  oCtfac 
former  to  be  correct — are  most  Curly  interpreted  aa  wr^ 
ten  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the  bock 
might  be  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua  irithoct  de- 
tracting from  the  possible  fact  that  the  book  was  Bib- 
stantially  his  composition.  The  last  vcnes  (xxiv,  ^ 
83)  were  obviously  added  by  some  later  hand.  If,  as  i? 
possible,  though  not  certain,  some  subordinate  evems,  as 
the  capture  of  Hebron,  of  Debir  (Josh,  xv,  13-19,  aod 
Judg.  i,  10-15),  and  of  Leshem  (Josh,  xix,  47;  and  Jndg. 
xviiif  7),  and  the  joint  occupation  of  Jemaalein  (Jo»k 
XV,  63,  and  Judg.  i,€l)  did  not  occur  till  after  Jc^x^'t 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  o( 
Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  The  passages  xiii,  ^-6, 
xvi,  10;  xvii,  11,  which  also  are  sabeequently  repeatai 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless  describe  aocoiaS«- 
ly  the  same  state  of  things  existing  at  two  distinct  pe- 
riods. 

Other  authors  have  been  conjectured,  as  Fhineh^  by 
Lightfoot ;  Ele^zar  by  Calvin ;  Samuel  by  Van  TO;  Jer- 
emiah by  Henry ;  one  of  the  elders  who  sarvived  Joehu 
by  KeiL  Yon  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  writtoi  by  tarn* 
one  in  the  time  of  Josiah :  Davidson  by  some  one  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ;  Masius,  Le  Oere,  Matt- 
rer^  and  others,  by  some  one  who  lived  after  the  Bab^ 
nian  captivity. 

VI.  Credibility.— T\isX  the  narrative  contained  b  Hik 
book  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  account  ef  the 
transactions  it  records  is  proved  alike  by  the  esteos  ia 
which  it  was  alwayb  held  by  the  Jews ;  by  the  refersices 
to  everits  recorded  in  it  in  the  national  sacred  soci^ 
(cump.  Psa.  xliv,  2-4,   Ixxviii,  54,  55;   Ixriii,  13-15: 
cxiv,  1-8;  Hab.  iii,  8-13),  and  iu  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture (comp.  Judg.  xviii,  31 :  1  Sam.  i,  3,  9,  ?4;  iii  21 ; 
Isa.  xx\'iii,  21;  Acts  vii,  45;  Heb.  iv,  8;  xi,  5C^42; 
James  ii,  25) ,  by  the  traces  which,  both  in  the  histwicd 
and  in  the  geographical  portions,  may  be  found  cf  tte 
use  by  the  writer  of  contemporary  documents;  brtiie 
minuteness  of  the  details*  which  the  author  farotshes, 
and  which  indicates  familiar  acquaintance  with  wktt 
he  records;  by  the  accuracy  of  his  ge<^r^hical  deiiae- 
ations,  an  accuracy  which  the  results  of  modem  iava^ 
gation  are  increasingly  demonstrating  ;^y  the  fact  that 
the  tribes  never  had  any  dispute  as  to  the  bcmndariei  of 
their  respective  territories,  but  adhered  to  the  anaD§^ 
ments  ^)ecified  in  this  book ;  and  by  the  general  fidelity 
to  historical  consistency  and  probability  which  the  book 
displays  (H&vemick,  EinL  sec  148  sq.).     Sofne  of  the 
narratives,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  miraculous  kind,  but  sach 
are  whoUy  in  keeping  with  the  avowed  relation  to  the 
Almighty  of  the  people  whose  history  the  btwk  recoft^ 
and  they  can  be  regarded  as  unhistorical  only  on  the  ai- 
sumption  that  aU  miracles  are  incredible — a  quescnm  ve 
cannot  stop  to  discuss  here.     See  Miracles^    Id  the 
list  of  such  miraculous  interpositions  we  do  not  indisk 
the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  and  the  sti^ing  of  tk 
moon,  recorded  in  ch.  x,  12, 13.     That  passage  is  ap- 
parently wholly  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  J«itcc 
and  is  probably  a  fragment  of  a  p>oem  composed  by  sooe 
Israelite  on  the  occanon ;  it  records  in  highly  poctiat 
language  the  gracious  help  which  God  granted  to  JoAm 
by  the  retarding  of  the  ap|»oach  of  darkness  long  cnoiq^ 
to  enable  him  to  complete  the  deetmction  of  his  «9e- 
mies,  and  is  no  more  to  be  taken  litexaUy  than  is  sucfa 
a  passage  as  Psa.  cxiv,  4-6,  where  the  Ked  Sea  b  de- 
scribed as  being  frightened  and  fleeing,  and  the  wxm- 
tains  as  skipping  like  rams.     See  Jasher,  Book  of^ 
That  God  interposed  on  this  occaaioa  to  help  his  pctfie 
we  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  he  interposed  by  the  worki^ 
of  such  a  miracle  as  the  words  taken  literaUv  voidd  ic- 

m 

dicate,  we  sec  no  reason  to  believe. 

The  account  given,  ch.  viii,  1  sq.,  of  the  taking  of  .Ai 
has  been  much  dwelt  upon  as  presenting  a  nanitivi 
which  is  unhistoricaL    It  is  incredible  that  Joshaaaot 
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teo  bodies  of  men,  one  oomprising  30,000  soldiers,  the 
oth^  5000,  to  lie  in  ambush  against  the  city,  while  he 
himself  advanced  on  it  with  the  main  body  of  his  anny ; 
and  yet  this  seems  to  be  what  the  narrative  states. 
What  increases  the  improbability  here  is  that  the  lar- 
ger body  is  never  mentioned  as  having  come  into  action 
at  all,  for  the  whole  exploit  was  accomplished  by  the 
50G0  and  those  who  were  with  Joshua.  If  the  case 
were  stated  thus :  That  Joshua  took  30,000  of  his  war- 
riors, and  of  these  sent  away  6000  to  lie  in  ambush, 
while  he,  with  the  remaining  25,000,  advanced  against 
the  city,  the  narrative  would  be  perfectly  simple  and 
credible.  The  suggestion  that  verses  12  and  13  are  a 
marginal  gloss  which  has  been  supposed  to  creep  into 
(he  text,  leaves  the  narrative  burdened  with  the  im- 
probable statement  that  30,000  men  could  advance  on 
Ai  in  daylight,  and  lie  concealed  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood for  several  hours  without  their  presence  being 
|upected  by  the  inhabitants.  Still  less  probable  seems 
&  suggestion  that  in  these  verses  we  have  a  fragment 
of  an  older  record.  Keil  labors  to  show  that  from  the 
peculiar  style  of  Shemitic  narrative  it  is  competent  to 
supply,  in  ver.  8,  in  thought,  from  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative, that  from  the  80,000  whom  Joshua  took  he  se- 
lected 5000,  whom  he  sent  away  by  night.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  difficulties  in  this  text,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable on  this  account  to  relinquish  our  confidence 
on  the  general  credibility  of  the  book. 

YIL  Itelation  to  the  Pentateuch, -^The  Pentateuch 
brings  down  the  history  of  the  Israelites  to  the  death 
of  Moses,  as  which  it  naturally  terminates.    The  book 
of  Joshua  takes  up  the  history  at  this  point,  and  con- 
tinues it  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  which  furnishes  anoth- 
er natural  pause.    Frofn  resemblances  between  the  lan- 
guage and  forma  of  expression  used  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Joshua  and  those  found  in  Deuteronomy,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  both  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  same  writer.     This,  of  course,  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  not 
the  composition  of  Moses ;  a  question  on  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.     See  Deutbrokomy  ; 
Pentateuch.     It  may  suflfce  to  observe,  that  whilst  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  many  similarities  of  phraseol- 
ogy and  lai^uage  would  be  apparent  in  works  so  nearly 
contemporaneous  as  that  of  Deuteronomy  and  that  of 
Joshua,  there  are  yet  such  differences  between  them  as 
may  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  the  production 
of  the  same  writer.     Thus,  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  have 
the  word  Jericho  always  spelt  iH"!^,  whilst  in  Joshua  it 
is  always  in'^'l'^ ;  in  Deuteronomy  we  have  KSjD  >^^ 
0^.24;  v,9;  vi*  15),  in  Joshua  KIS^  ix  (xxiv,19);  m 
Deuteronomy  the  inf.  of  K^J,  to  fear,  is  H^T)*^  (iv,  10; 
V,  26;  vi,  24,  etc),  in  Joshua  it  is  Kl^  (xxii,  26);  in 
Deuteronomy  we  have  warriors  described  as  ^^H  "^53 
Oil,  18),  whilst  in  Joshua  they  are  called  b'l'nn  ''^isa 
(i,  14 ;  vi,  2,  etc.).    We  have  also  in  Joshua  the  peculiar 
formula  1125X12  •i^'^T,  which  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Pen- 
t«t«Ksh,  but  only  13  I^O'J  (Lev.  xx,  9, 11, 12,  etc) ;  the 
expression  y^^n  Vs  'ji'TX  (iii,  11, 18),  which  occurs 
*Kain  only  in  Zech.  vi,  5 ;  the  phrase, "  the  heart  melt- 
ed" (ii,  11 ;  V,  1 ;  vii,  5) ;  etc     In  the  Pentateuch,  also, 
^^  find  the  usage  with  respect  to  the  third  personal  pro- 
w>«n  feminine  fluctuating  between  R^rt  and  K^M ;  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  the  usage  is  fixed  down  to  H*^rt, 
jhich  became  the  permanent  usage  of  the  language. 
We  find,  also,  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  demoniiBtrative 
pronoun,  with  the  article,  sometimes  appears  in  the  form 
^^•^j  while  in  Joshua  and  elsewhere  it  is  always  nixrt. 
The  evidence  here  is  the  same  in  effect  as  would  accrue 
in  the  case  of  Latin  writers  from  the  use  of  iptus  and 
9«e,  oUiu  and  ille.    That  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  derived  part  of  his  information  from  the  Penta- 
teuch  is  evident,  if  we  compare  Deut.  xviii,  1, 2,  and 


Numb,  xviii,  20,  with  Josh,  xiii,  14, 33 ;  xiv,  i.  Even 
the  unusual  form  *^12?2<  is  repeated  in  Joshua.  Compare 
also  Numb,  xxxi,  8,  with  Josh,  xiii,  21  and  22.  The  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Joshua  frequently  repeats  the  state- 
ments of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  more  detailed  form,  and 
mentions  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
Pentateuch  was  written.  Compare  Numb,  xxxiv,  18 
and  14,  with  Josh,  xiii,  7  sq. ;  Numb,  xxxii,  37,  with 
Josh,  xiii,  17  sq. ;  Numb,  xxxv  with  Josh.  xxL 

There  is  also  considerable  similarity  between  the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges : 
Josh,  xiii,  4,  Judg.  iii,  8;  Josh,  xv,  18  sq.,  Judg.  i,  10, 
20;  Josh.  XV,  15-19,  Judg.  i,  11-15;  Josh,  xv,  62,  Judg. 
i,  21 ;  Josh,  xvi,  10,  Judg.  i,  29 ;  Josh,  xvii,  12,  Judg.  i, 
27 ;  Josh,  xix,  47,  Judg.  xviii,— Kitto;  Smith. 

Vin.  Commentaries. — The  exegetical  helps  expressly 
on  the  whole  book  of  Joshua  exclusively  are  the  follow- 
ing, of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by  an 
asterisk  prefixed :  Origen,  Selecta  (in  Opp,  ii,  393) :  also 
I/omUia  (ib,  ii,  897) ;  also  Sckolia  (in  Bibi,  Pair,  Gal- 
landii,  xiv) ;  Ephraem  Syrus,  Erpktnaiio  (in  Opp,  iv, 
292) ;  Procopius,  Nota  (in  his  Octateucham) ;  Theodoret, 
Quastiones  (in  Opp,  I,  i) ;  Isidore,  Comment  aria  (in  Opp,')\ 
Bede,  Quastiones  (in  Opp.  p.  8);  Rabanus,  in  Jos.  (in 
Opp.  ed.  Martene  et  Durand,  p.  668) ;  Kupert,  In  Jos.  (in 
6^.  i,  321) ;  Tostatus,  In  Jos,  (in  Opp,)  ]  Rashi  or  Jar- 
chi,  Commentarius  (from  the  Heb.  [found  in  the  Rab- 
binical Bibles]  by  Breithaupt,  Goth.  1710,  4to) ;  Rabbi 
Esaia,  ^^l^'^B  (ed.  with  Lat.  notes  by  Abicht,  Lips,  1712, 
4to;  also  in  the  Tkes, Nov.Theol-Phil L. R 1732, i, 474 
sq.) ;  Borrhaus  or  Cellarius,  Commentarii  [includ.  Ruth, 
Samuel,  and  Kings]  (Basil.  1557,  fol.) ;  Lavater,  liomil" 
ies  (Tigur.  1565, 4to) ;  Calvin,  Commeniarius  (in  Opp,  i ; 
in  French,  Genev.  1565,  8vo ;  transL  in  Engl,  by  W.  F., 
Lond.l578,4to;  by  Beveridge,  Edinb.  1854, 8vo) ;  Bren- 
tius,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  ii) ;  Kareeus,  Excerpta  (in 
Ugolini  Thesaur,  xx,  497) ;  Stngelj  Scholia  (Lips.  1570, 
1575,  8vo) ;  Ferus,  Enarrationes  [includ.  Exodus,  etc] 
(Colon.  1571, 1574, 8vo);  *Masius  [Rom.  Cath. ],///«#- 
tratio  (Antw.  1574,  foL ;  also  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  vi, 
and  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  ii) ;  Chy  traeus,  Pralectiones 
(Rost.  1577,  8vo);  Montanus,  Commentarius  (Antwerp, 
1583,  4to);  Heidenreich,  Pro/^toi  (Leipz.  1689;  Stet. 
1604, 4to) ;  Heling,  Periocha  [includ.  Ruth,  Samuel,  and 
Kings]  (Norib.  1598-4, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Laniado,  -JJ^  "^bs 
(Venice,  1603,  foL);  Ibn-Chajim,  Vinx  ab  [including 
Judges]  (^''enice,  1609,  foL ;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rab- 
binical Bible) ;  Serarius,  Commentarius  (Mogtmt.  1609- 
10, 2  vols.  foL ;  Par.  1610,  foL) ;  Magalianus,  Commenta- 
rius (Tumon.  1612, 2  vols.  foL) ;  H^cken,  Reisq>redig- 
ten  (Leipz.  1618, 4to) ;  Dnii^,  Commentarius  [including 
Judges  and  Samuel]  (Franeck.l618,4to);  Baldwin,  P>ts- 
difffen  (Wittenb.  1621,4to);  Stockcn,  Pr«/^m  (Cassel, 
1648, 4to) ;  De  Naxera,  Commentarii  (vol.  i,  Antw.  1650 ; 
ii,  Lugd.  1652,  foL) ;  k  Lapide,  In  Jos.  [  and  other  books] 
(Antw.  1658,  foL) ;  Cocceius,  Nota  (in  Opp.  i,  809;  xi, 
47);  BonefHre,  Commentarius  [includ.  Judges  and  Ruth] 
(Paris,  1659,  foL) ;  Marcellius,  Commentarius  (Herbip. 
1661,4to);  Hannecken,^ciho^crta(Gis8.1665,8vo);  Osi- 
ander,  Commentarius  (Tubing.  1681,  foL) ;  Ising,  Exer- 
citationes  (Regiom.  1688,  4to) ;  *Schmidt,  Pralectionea 
[with  Isaiah]  (Hamb.  1693, 1695, 1703,  4to);  Heideg- 
ger, Exeffetica  [includ.  Matthew,  etc]  (Tigur.  1700, 4to) ; 
MUhlmann,  Commentarius  (ed.  Martin,  Dresd.  1701, 4to) ; 
Felibien,  Commentarii  [includ.  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Kings] 
(Paris,  1704, 4to) ;  Le  Clerc,  Commentarius  (Amst.  1708; 
Tubing.  1733,  foL) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erlauterung  [includ. 
Judges,  etc]  (Quedlinb.  1774,  4to);  Obomik,  D'lS'nn, 
etc  (in  the  Hebrew  Commentary,  Vienna,  1792, 8vo,  pt, 
156);  Lightfoot,^tmoto/»bfi«9  (in  Works^  x);  Horsley, 
Notes  (in  Bibl,  Crit,  i) ;  Meyer,  Besiandtheilef  etc  (in 
Amnion  and  Berthold's  Krit,Joum,  1815, 4to,ii, 837  sq.); 
Kley,  Ueberstz,  (Leipz.  1817,  8vo) ;  Paulus,  Blickcy  etc 
(in  his  Tlieol'Exeg,  Conserv,  Heldeb.  1822,  ii,  149  eq.); 
Uerdwerden,  Disputatio,  etc  (Groningeu,  1826,  8vo) ; 
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Haurer,  Conmaiiar  (Stuttg.  1881. 8yo) ;  ^RoflenmUller, 
Scholia  (Lips.  1838, 8vo) ;  *Keil,  Commentar  (Erlangen, 
1847, 8vo ;  transL  in  Clarke's  Lib,  Edinb.  1857, 8vo ;  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Commentiuy) ; 
•Bush,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1852, 12nio) ;  MiUer,Xec<tfre#  (Lond. 
1852, 12mo) ;  Gumming,  Readings  (London,  1857, 8vo) ; 
♦Knobel,  Erlddrung  [including  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomy] (in  the  Kurzg^.  Exeg,  Hdbch,  Leipz.  1861, 8vo) ; 
Anon.,  Gospel  in  Josh,  (Lond.  1867, 8vo).  See  Commen- 
tary. 

JOSHUA,  Spurious  writkjos  of.  The  Samari- 
tans, who  for  dogmatical  purposes  endeavored  to  depre- 
ciate the  authority  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  latter 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Eli,  Samuel,  Zerub- 
babel,'  and  others,  had  no  such  interest  in  attacking  the 
person  of  Joshua.  Eulogius,  according  to  Photii  Codcar, 
p.  230,  states :  "  The  Samaritan  multitude  believes  that 
Joshuft,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  the  person  concerning  whom 
Moses  said,  *  The  Lord  will  raise  us  up  a  prophet,' "  etc 
(Compare  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  JohanniSf  i, 
748.)  The  Samaritans  even  endeavored  to  exalt  the 
memory  of  Joshua  by  making  him  the  nucleus  of  many 
strange  legends  which  they  embodied  into  their  Arabic 
book  of  Joshua,  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  quoted  by  the  Rabbin- 
ical chroniclers  of  that  period,  Sepher  Juchasin,  R.  Sam- 
uel, Shullam  (f.  154),  Shalsheleth  {JTakabbalah^  p.  96), 
Hotdnger  (Historia  Orientalis,  p.  40  sq.),  Zunz  (Gottes- 
dienstliche  Vortrage  der  Juden,  p.  140).  Reland  supposed 
that  this  book  was  written  at  an  earlier  period,  and  aug- 
mented in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  whole  is  a  late  compilation.  (Compare  Hottingeri 
Smegma,  p.  468.) 

The  soHcalled  book  of  Joshua  of  the  Samaritans  con- 
sists of  compilations  from  the  Pentateuch,  our  book  of 
Joshua,  the  books  of  Judges  and  of  Sunud,  intermixed 
with  many  Jewish  legends.  Its  compiler  pretends  that 
it  is  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Arabic,  but  it  was 
probably  orig^iually  written  in  Arabic,  and  manifestly 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  exercised  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  it  (comp.  Reland,  De  Samar- 
itaniSf  Dissertaiioms  Miscellanea,  ii,  12  and  68 ;  Rodi- 
ger,  in  the  HaU,  AUg,  Lit,  Zeit,  for  1848,  No.  217).  The 
author  of  this  compilation  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
Samaritans  are  Israelites,  and  he  claims  for  them  the 
celebrity  of  the  Jews.  He  attempts  to  turn  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jewish  history  in  favor  of  the  Samaritans.  By 
his  account  Joshua  built  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  there  established  public  worship;  the  schism  be- 
tween Jews  and  Samaritans  commenced  under  Eli,  who, 
as  well  as  Samuel,  was  an  apostate  and  sorcerer;  after 
the  return  from  the  Bab^gluiian  exile,  the  Sammtan 
form  of  worship  was  declarll  to  be  the  legitimate  form ; 
Zerubbabel  and  his  sacred  books,  which  were  corrupted, 
were  authoritatively  rejected ;  Alexander  the  Great  ex- 
pressed hb  veneration,  not  for  the  Jews,  but  for  the  Sa- 
maritans ;  these  were  oppressed  under  the  emperor  Adri- 
an, but  again  obtained  permission  to  worship  publicly 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  whole  book  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Biblical  history  and  legends,  the  manifest  aim 
being  to  falmfy  facts  for  dogmatical  purposes.  This 
book  terminates  with  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war  un- 
der Adrian.  The  only  known  copy  of  this  book  is  that 
of  Jos.  Scaliger,  which  is  now  in  the  library  at  Leyden. 
Although  the  language  is  Arabic,  it  is  written  in  Sa- 
maritan characters.  Even  the  Samaritans  themselves 
seem  to  have  lost  it.  Huntington,  in  his  Epistolcs 
(Lond.  1704,  p.  48),  mentions  that  he  could  not  find  it 
at  Nabulus,  nor  have  subsequent  inquiries  led  to  its  dis- 
covery there.  An  edition,  from  the  only  MS.  extant, 
appeared  in  1848  at  Leyden,  with  the  title  *'■  Liber  Joswb  : 
Chronicum  Samaritanum  ;  edidit,  Latine  vertit,  etc,  T. 
G.  J.  JuynboU."  It  seems  never  to  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Samaritans  themselves  (De  Wette,  lEM. 
sec  171). 

Besides  this  adulterated  version  of  the  history  of 
Joshua,  there  exists  still  another  in  the  Samaritan 


chronioles  of  Abul  Phetadu  See  Ada  BneStorsm 
L^.,  anno  1691,  p.  167 ;  Schnuner's  3fMmaTii4Bmadm 
Brttfwechsd,  in  Eichhom's  JUperloriusn,  ix,  54;  a  l^«^ 
imen  by  Schnurrer,  in  Paolus's  Neues  Repertonitm,i 
117  sq.— Kitto. 

The  mention  of  the  book  of  Jaaher  has  given  rise  tt 
some  spurious  compilations  under  that  naioe,  as  wdl  a 
Hebrew  as  in  English.     See  Jashkb. 

2.  A  native  of  Beth-sbemesh,  an  Isreelite,  tlie  ovbs 
of  the  field  into  which  the  cart  came  which  bore  the  ark 
on  its  return  from  the  land  of  the  Philiatines;  vpaa  < 
great  stone  in  the  midst  of  the  field  the  Betb-6bemit£i 
sacrificed  the  cows  that  drew  the  cart,  in  honor  of  ka 
arrival  (I  Sam.  vi,  14, 18>     RQ  1124. 

3.  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  ref- 
ormation by  Josiah ;  the  entrance  t»  hia  pahuse  was  &itr 
uated  near  one  of  the  idolatroos  erections  at  the  atj 
gates  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8>     RC  62a 

4.  The  son  of  Josedech  (Hag.  i,  1, 12, 14 ;  Zech.  ii^ 
8, 9;  vi,  11),  a  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Uaggai  ^ 
Zechariah;  better  known  by  the  name  of  J^ihua  (q.v.). 

Joshua  ben-Hananja,  one  of  the  most  boooRd 
masters  in  Israel,  flourished  in  the  second  centmr  sf  the 
Christian  sera.  He  was  a  mechanic  hy  trade^  and  oro- 
ed  his  livelihood  by  continuing  to  work  at  bis  trade  ereo 
when  teacher  of  the  Rabbinical  school  at  Bekiin,whxtber 
he  had  removed  from  Jerusalem  after  its  downftIL  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  ben-Zachaif  asd 
did  honor  to  his  master  as  a  teacher  in  Israd.  His  cno- 
troversies  with  Gamaliel  and  Eliezer  ben-HyTraina, 
which  are  celebrated  in  the  Mishna  and  the  TsIbieL 
evince  that  he  was  a  very  formidable  antagonist  oo  ac- 
count of  the  force  of  his  reasoning  powen  and  the  pes- 
gency  of  his  wit.  In  after  life  Jbehua  went  with  GaBUr 
liel  and  Akiba  to  Rome,  to  plead  with  Trajan  on  bduiT 
of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  and  was  received  t^  tlw 
emperor  with  cbusual  courtesy  and  respect.  It  is  erta 
reported  (though  not  on  any  certain  authority)  thit 
Trajan's  daughter,  the  princess  Imra,  honored  the  Jew> 
ish  Rabbi  with  her  friendship;  and  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, looking  at  the  homdy  garb  in  which  so  much  wis- 
dom was  encased,  she  said  to  him,  '*  Thou  art  thebcaotj 
of  wisdom  in  an  abject  dress."  ^  Good  wine,**  J<i&tft 
complacently  rephed,  **  is  not  kept  in  gdd  or  jilvtr  tssh, 
but  in  vessels  of  earthen-ware.''  When  we  conada 
that  about  this  time  Judaism  numbered  many  proadyta 
among  the  patrician  ladies  of  Rome,  to  whose  achii^ 
hearts  the  herd  of  old  and  disrepotable  deities  pmented 
no  ground  of  comfort  or  hope  at  all  comparable  with  th^ 
afforded  by  the  Hebrew's  purv  worship — the  woc^ 
of  the  one  true  God— we  need  not  hesitate  to  credit  tte 
truth  of  this  story,  and  the  belief  of  some  that  Imra  erea 
was  a  Jewish  convert.  It  is  also  related  that  Trajan,  ia 
a  bantering  way,  begged  the  old  Rabbi  to  show  him  hii 
God,  whom  he  had  affirmed  to  be  every  where  prsHot 
After  some  conversation,  Trajan  still  adhering  to  bis 
demand  to  see  the  God  of  the  Hetnnews,  Jc»haa  snd, 
"  Well,  let  us  first  look  at  one  of  his  ambassadors  f  and, 
taking  the  emperor  into  the  open  air,  he  desired  hiB  t» 
ga)se  at  the  sun  in  his  full  meridian  power.  **■  I  ctasiU,' 
replied  Trajan;  "  the  light  dazzles  me.**  ** Canst  thoa, 
then,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "expect  to  behold  the  gloiy  d 
the  Creator,  when  thou  art  unable  to  endure  the  ligtit  «f 
one  of  his  creatures  T'  In  such  anecdotes  attributed  c» 
Joshua  ben-Hananja  the  Talmud  abounds,  and  it  is  fri- 
dent  that  in  his  day  Joshua  figured  as  the  most  abk  of 
all  the  Rabbins.  See  Etheridge,  Intrvd,  to  Jettisk  Ld. 
p.  61 ;  Gi*tz,  Gtsch,  der  Jftden,  iv,  56  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Joshna  (or  Jeahna)  ben-Jehudali  (called  ia 
Arabic  A  hulfarag  Forkan  Itm-Assad),  quoted  by  Abes- 
Ezra  as  R,  Joshua  (T\TV^^^  S),  a  distinguished  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  grammarian,  and  commeDtator  «f  tb« 
Karaite  sect,  flourished  in  the  11th  century.  Froo  ha 
great  piety  and  extensive  knowledge,  he  obtained  tbe 
honorable  appdlation  of  the  aged  or  preaij/fer  {ffaSt- 
kenjAl-Sheikh),  His  expositions^  which  coyer  the  vbok 
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<»f  the  Old  Test,  are  still  in  MS.  The  only  fhigments 
pHBted  are  given  by  Aben-Ezra  on  Gen.  xxviii,  12 ;  xUx, 
27;  Exod,  iii,  2, 18;  iv,4;  vi,  8, 13;  vli,  8, 12;  viii,  22; 
x,6;  xii,  5;  xv,  4;  xvii,  16;  xxi,  87;  xxii,  7;  xxxv, 
6;  Lev.  xvi,  1;  Hoe.  v,  7;  Joel  iii,  1 ;  Amos  ix,  10; 
Obtd.  17;  Jonah  iii,8;  Micah  il,7,  vu,  12;  Hab.  ii,7; 
Z^h.uL,  1;  Hag.  ii,  10;  MaL  ii,  6;  Dan.i,8;  li,  4;  iv, 
17;  vii,9;  xii,2;  Psa. bucxviii,  1 ;  cix,8;  cx,3;  cxix, 
160;  cxxii,  1 ;  cxlix,  6.  Compare  Delitzsch,  in  Aaron 
heh-EUtUy  O'^'^n  Y^  (Leipzig,  1844),  p.  315  sq.-,  Pinsker, 
lidaae  Kadnumiot  (Vienna,  1860),  text,  p.  117;  Grgtz, 
GtsckicAit  der  Juden,  vi,  94  sq. ;  Kitto,  B^tl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Joshua  Narbonl    See  Yidau 

Josi'ah  (Heb.  YosMyah'j  nj^K-*,  fualed  by  Jeho- 
vah, Zech.  vi,  10,  elsewhere  in  the  paragogic  form  Yo- 
i%a'Atf,  ^n^l^K'^,  and  in  the  text  of  Jer.  xxvii,  1, 
iHl^plH"*;  Sept,  N.  T.,  and  Joeephus  'IdMriac,  ^Josi- 
as."  Matt  i,  10, 11),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  sixteenth  king  of  Jadah  after  its  separation 
from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  son  (by  Jedidah)  and,  at 
the  early  age  of  eight  years,  B.C.  640,  the  successor  of 
Amon  (2  Rings  xxii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  1).  His  history 
18  contained  in  2  Kings  xxii-xxiv,  30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
xxxv;  and  the  first  twelve  cHbpters  of  Jeremiah  throw 
much  light  apon  the  general  character  of  the  Jews  in 
his  days.  Avoiding  the  example  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, he  "  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  vf&ys  of  David  his  far 
ther,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left"  (2  Kings  xxii,  2;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  2). 

1.  So  early  as  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  (B.C. 
633)  he  began  to  manifest  that  enmity  to  idolatry  in  all 
its  forms  which  distinguished  his  character  and  reign ; 
and  he  was  not  quite  twenty  years  old  (B.C.  628)  when 
he  proclaimed  open  war  against  it,  although  more  or 
less  favored  by  many  men  of  rank  and  influence  in  the 
kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  3).  He  then  commenced  a 
tboruogh  purification  of  the  land  from  all  taint  of  idola- 
try by  going  about  and  superintending  in  person  the 
operations  of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  breaking 
down  idolatrous  altars  and  images,  and  cutting  down 
the  groves  which  had  been  consecrated  to  idol-worship 
(see  Bertholdt,  De  purgcUione  per  Joaictnu,  Erl.  1817). 
His  detestation  of  idolatry  could  not  have  been  more 
strong  expressed  than  by  ransacking  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Idolatrous  priests  of  former  days,  and  consuming 
their  bones  upon  the  idol  altars  before  they  were  over- 
turned. Yet  this  operation,  although  unexampled  in 
Jewish  history,  was  foretold  845  years  before  Joeiah 
was  bom  by  the  prophet  who  was  commissioned  to  de- 
nounce to  Jeroboam  the  future  punishment  of  his  sin. 
He  even  named  Josiah  as  the  person  by  whom  this  act 
was  to  be  performed,  and  said  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed in  Beth-el,  which  was  then  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  (1  Kings  xiii,  2).  All  this  seemed  much 
beyond  the  range  of  human  probabilities;  but  it  was 
performed  to  the  letter,  for  Josiah  did  not  confine  his 
proceedings  to  his  own  kingdom,  bat  went  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  then  lay  comparatively  desolate,  with  the  same 
object  in  view;  and  at  Beth-el,  in  particular,  executed 
all  that  the  prophet  had  foretold  (2  Kings  xxiii,  1-19; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8-7, 82).  In  these  proceedings  Josiah 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  an  absolute  haired  of 
idolatry,  such  as  no  other  king  since  David  had  mani- 
fested, and  which  David  had  s^rcely  occasion  to  mani- 
fest in  the  same  degree.  So  important  was  this  reform 
mation  of  the  public  cultus  under  Josiah  that  it  forms 
an  epoch  whence  Jeremiah  dates  many  of  his  prophe- 
cies (Jer.  XXV,  3, 11,  29). 

2.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  twen- 
ty-sixth of  his  age  (Ra  623),  when  the  hmd  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  from  idolatry  and  all  that  belonged 
to  it,  Joeiah  proceeded  to  repair  and  beautify  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxii,  3;  xxiii,  28).     In  the 


course  of  this  pious  labor  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  dis- 
covered in  t^e  sanctuary  a  volume,  which  proved  to 
contain  the  books  of  Moses,  and  which,  from  the  terms 
employed,  seems  to  have  been  considered  the  original 
of  the  law  as  written  by  Moses.  On  this  point  there 
has  been  much  anxious  discuasifm  and  some  rash  asser- 
tion. Some  writera  of  the  German  school  allege  that 
there  is  no  external  evidence — that  is,  evidence  besides 
the  law  itself— that  the  book  of  the  law  existed  till  it 
was  thus  produced  by  Hilkiah.  This  assertion  it  is  the 
leas  necessary  to  answer  here,  as  it  will  be  noticed  in  the 
article  Pentateuch.  (See  also  De  Wette,  Beitr.  i,  168 
sq.;  Bertholdt,  Progr.  de  eo  quod  in  purgcUione  sacror, 
Jud,  per  Jo$iam  facta  omnium  maxime  coniigerit  menuh- 
rabiU,  ErL  1817 ;  also  in  his  Opusc  p.  82  sq.)  But  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  founded  very  much  on  the 
fact  that  the  king  was  greatly  astonished  when  some 
parts  of  the  law  were  read  to  him.  It  is  indeed  perfect- 
ly manifest  that  he  had  previously  been  entirely  igno- 
rant of  much  that  he  then  heard ;  and  he  rent  his  clothes 
in  consternation  when  he  found  that,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions to  serve  the  Lord,  he  and  all  his  people  had 
been  living  in  the  neglect  of  duties  which  the  law  de- 
clared to  be  of  vital  importance.  It  is  certainly  difficult 
to  account  for  this  itmorance.  Some  suppose  that  all 
the  copies  of  the  laWbad  perished,  and  that  the  king 
had  never  seen  one.  But  this  is  very  unlikely;  for, 
however  scarce  complete  copies  may  have  been,  the 
pious  king  was  likely  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  one. 
ThOtprobabiHty  seems  to  be  that  the  passages  read  were 
those  awful  denunciations  agidnst  disobedience  with 
which  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  concludes,  and  which, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  the  king  had  never  before  read, 
or  which  had  never  before  produced  on  his  mind  the 
same  strong  conviction  of  the  imminent  duigers  under 
which  the  nation  lay,  as  now  when  read  to  him  from  a 
volume  invested  with  a  character  so  venerable,  and 
Inought  with  such  interesting  circumstances  under  his 
notice.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  very  difiicult 
for  us  in  this  age  and  country  to  estimate  the  scantiness 
of  the  opportunities  which  were  then  open  to  Uymen  of 
acquiring  literary  knowledge  connected  with  religion. 
The  sp^al  commission  sent  forth  by  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xvu,  7)  is  a  proof  that  even  under  such  kings  as 
Asa  and  his  son  the  Levites  were  insufficient  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  people.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  the  amount  of  ^formation  accessible  to  a 
generation  which  had  grown  up  in  the  reigns  of  Manas- 
aeh  and  Ambn  ?  We  do  not  know  that  the  law  was 
read  as  a  stated  part  of  any  ordinary  public  service  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (unless  the  injunction  Dent 
xxxi,  10  was  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  God 
was  worshipped  there  with  daily  sacrifice,  psalmody, 
and  prayer. 

The  king,  in  his  alarm,  sent  to  Huldah  *<  the  prophet- 
ess" for  her  counsel  in  this  emergency  [see  Huldah]  : 
her  answer  assured  him  that,  although  tiie  dread  penal- 
ties threatened  by  the  law  had  been  incurred  and  would 
be  inflicted,  he  should  be  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fa- 
thers before  the  days  of  punishment  and  sorrow  came. 

It  was  perhaps  not  without  some  hope  of  averting 
this  doom  that  the  king  immediately  called  the  people 
together  at  Jerusalem,  and  engaged  them  in  a  solemn 
renewal  of  the  ancient  covenant  with  God.  When  this 
had  been  done,  the  Passover  was  celebrated  with  care- 
ful attention  to  the  directions  given  in  the  law,  and  on 
a  scale  of  unexampled  magnificence.  (On  the  public 
importance  of  this  aera,  see  £zek.  i,  1,  2.)  But  all  was 
too  late ;  the  hour  of  mercy  had  passed ;  for  "  the  Lord 
turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  where- 
with his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah"  (2  Kings 
xxii,  3-20 }  xxiii,  21-27;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8-38;  xxxv, 
1-19). 

3.  That  removal  from  the  world  which  had  been 
promised  to  Josiah  as  a  blessing  was  not  long  delayed, 
and  was  brought  about  in  a  way  which  he  probably  had 
not  expected.    Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  sought 
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a  passage  through  his  territories  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Chaldseans;  bat  Josiah  refused  to  allow  the 
march  of  the  Egyptian  array  through  his  dominions, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  attempt  by  force  of  arms.    His 
reason  for  this  opposition  has  usually  been  assumed  to 
have  been  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, whose  tributary  he  is  supposed  to  have  been.    Such 
is  at  least  the  conjecture  of  Prideaux  {Cormection,  anno 
610)  and  of  Milman  (History  of  the  Jews,  i,  813>     But 
the  Bible  ascribes  no  such  chivalrous  motive  to  Josiah ; 
and  it  does  not  occur  to  Josephns,  who  attributes  (Ant, 
X,  5,  1)  Josiah's  resistance  merely  to  Fate  urging  him 
to  destruction ;  nor  to  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  i,  28,  who 
describes  him  as  acting  wilfully  against  Jeremiah's  ad- 
vice ;  nor  to  Ewald,  who  {Geach,  Isr.  lii,  707)  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  been  the  constant  aim  of  Josiah  to  re- 
store not  only  the  ritual,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  David 
in  its  full  extent  and  independence,  and  that  he  attacked 
Necho  as  an  invader  of  what  he  considered  as  his  north- 
em  domuiions.     This  conjecture,  if  equally  probable 
with  the  former,  b  equally  without  adequate  support  in 
the  Bible,  and  is  somewhat  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  Josiah.    Necho  was  very  unwilling  to  engage  in  hos- 
tilities with  Josiah :  the  appearance  of  the  Hebrew  army 
at  Megiddo  (comp.  Herod,  ii,  159),  however,  brought  on 
a  battle,  in  which  the  king  oPJudah,  although  dis- 
guised for  security,  was  so  desperately  wounded  by  a 
random  arrow  that  his  attendants  removed  him  from 
the  war-chariot  and  placed  him  in  another,  in  which  he 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-one  years.     B.C.  609.     (See  J.  R.  Riesling's  Et- 
say  on  this  subject,  Lips.  1754.)     No  king  that  reigned 
in  Israel  was  ever  more  deeply  lamented  by  all  his  sub- 
jects than  Josiah  4  and  we  are  told  that  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  composed  on  the  occasion  an  elegiac  ode, 
-which  was  long  preserved  among  the  people  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  29-87  ^  2  Chron.  xxxv,  20-27).    See  Lamenta- 
tions.   Compare  the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25 
with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxli,  10, 18,  and  Zech.  xii,  11, 
and  with  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  viii,  ch.  xxiii,  p.  878. 
The  prediction  of  Uuldah  that  he  should  ^  be  gathered 
into  the  grave  in  peace"  must  be  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance ¥rith  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  Jer. 
xxxiv,  5.     Some  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be  found 
in  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  xi,  ch.  xxxvi,  p.  664.    Jo- 
siah's  reformation  and  his  death  are  commented  on  by 
bishop  Hall,  Contemplathus  on  the  0.  7%  bk.  xx.     See 
also  Howard,  History  of  Josiah  (London,  1842). 

4.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic  horde 
of  Sc3rthian8  overran  Asia  (Herod,  i,  104-106).  A  de- 
tachment of  them  went  towards  Egypt  by  the.  way  of 
Philistia :  somewhere  southwards  of  Ascalon  they  were 
met  by  messengers  from  Psammetichus  and  induced  to 
turn  back.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
accounts  of  Josiah's  reign;  but  Ewald  (Die  Psalmen,  p. 
165)  conjectures  that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these  Scyth- 
ians. The  town  Bethshan  is  said  to  derive  its  Greek 
npme  Scythopolis  (Reland,  Po/cb*^  p.  992;  Lightfoot, 
Chor,  Marc  vii,  §  2)  from  these  invaders.  The  facility 
with  which  Josiah  appears  to  have  extended  his  au- 
thority in  the  land  of  Israel  is  adduced  as  an  indication 
that  the  Assyrian  conquerors  of  that  land  were  them- 
selves at  this  time  under  the  restraining  fear  of  some 
enemy.  The  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to 
have  been  written  amid  the  terror  caused  by  their  ap- 
proach. The  same  people  are  described  at  a  later  pe- 
riod by  Ezckiel  (xxviii).  See  Ewald,  Gesck.  Isr,  iii, 
689.  Abarbanel  (ap.  Eisenmenger,  £nt,  Jud.  i,  858)  re- 
cords an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  effect  that  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  which  Solomon  deposited  in  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  19),  was  removed  and  hidden  by 
Josiah  in  expectation  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  brought  again  to  light  until  the 
coming  of  Messiah. — Kitto;  Smith. 

2.  Son  of  Zephaniah,  and  a  resident  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  captivity,  in  whose  house  the  prophet  was  directed 
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to  crown  the  high-priest  Jediua  as  a  type  of  the  Hs- 
siah  (Zech.  vi,  10).  KC  |ffob.  520.  '^  It  has  been  c» 
jectured  that  Josiah  was  either  a  gcddsmiUi,  or  tieaacr 
of  the  Temple,  or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Tempfe,  vk 
received  the  money  offered  by  the  w^oxBhippen,  bs 
nothing  is  known  of  him.  Possibly  he  was  a  desctsx^ 
ant  of  Zephaniah,  the  priest  noentioned  in  Jer.  xxi,  1; 
xxxvii,  3 ;  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi,  15  be  a  proper 
which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the  same 
elsewhere  called  Josiah''  (Smith). 

Josi'as,  a  Gredzed  form  of  the  name  of  (<z)  flt^ 
ffiaCi  Vulg.  Josias)  J06IAII  (q.  v.),  king  of  Judah  ( 1 
E«ir.  1, 1, 7, 18,  21-28,  25,  28,  29,  32-34 ;  Ecclnsi  xlix.  I. 
4;  Bar.  i,  8;  Matt  i,  10, 11);  (6)  ('Iwriac  v.  r.  'Iwi- 
CTC,  Vulg.  Maasias),  Jeshaiah  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Atha- 
liah  (1  Esdr.  viii,  88 ;  oomp.  Ezra  viii,  7). 

Josibi^'ah  (Heb.  Yoshibyah',  n^SCt-,  efaWfcr  will 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  'Iffapia  v.  r.  Avapia),  son  of  SeraiiJi 
and  father  of  Jehu,  which  last  was  one  of  the  SioKoi- 
ites  who  migrated  to  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  35).  EC 
ante  711. 

Joaiphi'ah  (Heb.  Tosiphyah',  n^tpi'',  «rw«rf 
by  Jehovah ;  Sept.  'loNrc^ia),  one  of  the  "s«m^  of  Sbe- 
lomith  (as  the  Heb.  text  now  stands),  a  chief  IsrK&r. 
whose  son  (Ben-Josiphllh)  returned  with  a  oooipaDr 
of  160  males  under  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  10; 
B.C.  459.  A  word,  however,  has  evidently  fallen  (^ 
of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  a 
supplied  by  the  Sept.  and  the  author  of  i  Esdr.  viiL  K. 
as  well  as  (leas  correctly)  in  the  Syriac ;  namely,  Baffri 
lBavii)t  i.  e.  *^331,  omitted  from  simiiaritj  to  ''Z2  pre- 
ceding;  thus  making  Bani  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Sbdutciti. 
and  the  leader  of  thcparty  of  returned  exile& 

Josippon.    See  Joseph  BE3f-Goiuo^ 

JO8O,  ToRiAL,  one  of  Whitefield*s  preachers,  a  n>> 
tive  of  Scotland,  was  a  sea-captain  by  profcssMm.  He 
had  a  vigorous  mind,  had  been  fond  of  the  BiUe  five 
his  youth,  and  had  acquired  a  good  degree  of  edacstks 
by  industrious  study  alone.  He  was  converted  br  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley  at  Bobin  Uood*s  Bay.  and  ma 
after  began  to  preach  to  and  exhort  his  aailocs  witk 
much  effect,  who  were  converted  and  did  likewise,  hi- 
ter  various  reverses  in  his  business,  he  was  eomtiKaei 
by  Whitefield  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  miaiitrr, 
and  in  1766  he  became  his  colleague  at  the  Tabenack 
and  Tottenham  Court.  His  preaching  in  LmidMi  had 
from  the  first  drawn  great  throngs  and  been  venr  wWL 
and  his  popularity  was  only  second  to  that  of  White- 
field,  whose  associate  he  was  for  thirty  years  in  the  Ca^ 
vinistic  Methodist  societies  of  London,  nsoaOy  itiiff- 
ating  in  England  and  Wales  four  or  five  months  sdbb- 
ally.    See  Stevens, /fMf.o/'^«eAodujn,i,  45a    (CLT.) 

Jost,  Isaac  Marcus,  one  of  the  most  cektntfd 
writers  of  modem  Jews,  the  first  of  his  people  siare  tke 
days  of  Josephus  to  write  a  complete  h^tory  of  tke 
Jews,  was  bom  at  Bemborg,  Germany,  Feb.  23;  179S. 
His  father,  a  poor  blind  man,  the  head  of  a  famSr  ef 
twelve  children,  was  obliged  to  depend  mainly  iif«B 
Marcus,  the  only  boy,  for  support,  and  great  and  kt«r 
were  the  struggles  which  he  had  to  endure  mrtil  ia 
1803,  his  father  died,  and  the  youth  removed  tx>  Wotf^ 
enblUtel,  where  his  grandfather  resided.  He  was  pov 
admitted  to  a  Jewish  orphan  asylum,  where  one  of  hu 
most  intimate  associates  was  the  celebrated  Jewiali  n- 
vant  Leopold  Zunz,  and  together  these  two  hop  pG^ 
sued,  under  great  disa^antages  and  deprivatioifi.  ar, 
sufferings,  the  studies  necessary  to  admit  them  to  tht 
higher  classes  of  the  gymnaaiiun.  **  Wbok  nigbta.*  he 
touchingly  records,  *'have  we  labored  by  the  taf^n 
which  we  made  ourselves  from  the  wax  that  nn  inx 
the  big  wax  candles  in  the  synagogne.  By  hard  stuK 
we  succeeded  in  bringing  it  so  (ar  in  the  course  of  the  sis 
montlis  terminating  with  April,  1809,  that  we,  Zopu  a 
WolfenbUttel  and  I  in  Brunswick,  were  pot  in  the  smx 
class  (prima)  in  the  gymnasium"*  (Pascheles,  S^^min. 
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3d  coL,  Prague,  1855,  p.  141  sq.).  After  four  years  of 
hard  stady  he  removed  to  the  UDiversity  of  Gottiiigen, 
where  for  one  year  and  a  half  he  pursued  with  great 
earnestness  studies  in  history,  philology,  philosophy, 
and  theology,  and  then  continued  his  investigations  at 
Berlin  University. ,  In  the  capital  of  Prussia  Jost  soon 
won  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  people,  and,  though  com- 
paratively a  youth,  yet  succeeded  in  the  management 
of  a  first-class  school,  to  which  flocked  the  children  of 
Jew  and  Grentile.  In  1835  he  accepted  the  head-mas- 
tership of  the  Jewish  high-school  at  Frankfort-on-Uie- 
Main,  and  in  that  capacity  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  died  November  20,  1860,  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Hain.  White  at  Berlin  he  published:  (1)  The  gi- 
gantic historical  work  entitled  Geschickie  der  TsraelUen 
»ek  dtr  ZtU  der  MaceabSer  bi$  aufunsert  Tagt  (Ber- 
lin, 1820-28, 9  vob.)  :~(2)  AUgemewe  Geschichte  det  fs- 
raeUtuchen  VoUtes,  etc  (Berlin,  1831-82,  2  vols.  8vo), 
being  ao  abridgment,  with  corrections,  of  the  former 

work:— and  (3)  n3«Ta  ^l^TD  n:Stt?,  the  Mishna,  with 
the  Hebrew  .text  and  vowel-points,  accompanied  by  a 
German  translation,  a  Rabbinic  commentary,  and  Ger- 
man annotations  ^Berlin,  1832-34,  6  vols.),  besides  va- 
rious efforts  of  a  philosophical  nature,  and  numberless 
contributions  to  Jewish  periodicals  of  all  grades  and  de- 
scriptions.   In  Frankfort  the  same  literary  activity  con- 
tinued.   In  1839  he  started  a  weekly  journal  for  Jewish 
history,  literature,  etc.,  of  which  three  volumes  appear- 
ed, entitled  Israelttische  Armalen  (Frankft.  a.  M.  1839- 
41),  which  boasted  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  ablest 
of  Jewish  writers  as  contributors,  and  which  furnished 
articles  whose  value  every  true  Biblical  student  will  not 
M  to  recognise ,  in  fact,  for  many  items  of  information 
there  contained  w%  would  look  elsewhere  in  vain.     To 
reawaken  aA  Interest  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  he  started 
in  1841  (when  the  AmuUen  were  discontinued),  in  con- 
janction  with  the  distinguished  Jewish  writer  Creize- 
nach,  a  periodical  in  Hebrew,  of  which  two  volumes  ap- 
peared, entitled  'J1'^2S,  Ephemerides  Ilebraicm  *.  coUectio 
dissertationum  maxime  theologicarum,  variorumque  ^e- 
hrakorum,  scriptorum,  ad  ordinem  metuium  lunarium 
<(wp<wto  (Frankfort  a.  M.  1841-42).    Like  the  former 
journal,  it  constitutes  a  very  important  contribution  to 
Biblical  and  Jewish  literature,  and  will  always  be  read 
with  great  pleasure  by  the  lover  of  the  sacred  language, 
owing  to  the  beautiful  Hebrew  style  in  which  \l  is  writ- 
ten.   At  the  same  time,  however,  Jost  was  also  laboring 
at  his  grand  hbtory  of  the  Jews,  of  which  he  published 
(6),  in  1846-47,  three  more  parts,  under  the  title  Neuere 
Gtickichtc  der  IsraeiUen,  etc,  being  a  continuation,  and 
forming  a  tenth  volume,  of  his  great  historical  work ; 
•nd  in  1857-59  he  finaUy  gave  to  the  world,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  life-long  historical  and  critical  researches,  the 
Ouckkkte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten,  a  work 
which  may  fitly  make  the  top  stone  of  the  great  histor- 
wal  edifice  he  had  reared  so  perfectly  firom  the  very  out- 
jet.  He  found  no  preparatory  work,  as  did  GrUU,  Munk, 
Zunz,  and  Herzfeld ;  he  was  obliged  to  collect  himself 
tU  the  material  needful  for  his  great  undertaking,  and 
he  spared  no*pains  to  do  his  work  weU.    Jost  deserves 
our  notice  also  as  a  philanthropist :  not  only  did  he  serve 
the  Utaiary  world,  and  daily  work  for  the  advancement 
of  Jewish  interests  everywhere,  but  he  also  founded  an 
asylum  for  Jewish  female  orphans  in  the  city  which 
«JJoyed  his  ripest  schobirship.    See  Jahrbachfur  die 
^«c*.  der  Juden  (Lpzg.  1861, 12mo).  voL  ii,  p.  vii  sq. ; 
'^^  AthefueuM  (Grimma  and  Lpz.  1851, 18mo),  p.  117; 
Ehrentheil,  JwL  Charakterbiider  (Pesth,  1867, 8vo),  No. 
*»  P*  67  8q.;  Vapereau,  Diciionnairt  des  Contemporains. 
^y-    (M.W.) 

♦k/^**  ^''  "^'^^'j  ^^^  ('Iwra),  the  smallest  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  (i),  derived  iVom  the  Hebrew  yod 

"X  and  answering  to  the  t  (j)  or  y  of  European 

■'"*?^**ge8.     Its  name  was  employed  metaphorically 

«>  express  the  minutest  trifle.     It  is,'  in  fact,  one  of 

■everal  metaphors  derived  from  the  alphabet,  as  when 


afyha,  the  first  letter,  and  omegcL,  the  last,  are  em- 
ployed to  express  the  beginning  and  the  end.  We 
are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  proverb  was  ex- 
clusively apposite  in  the  Greek  language.  The  same 
practical  allusion  equally  existed  in  Hebrew,  some  curi- 
ous examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein  and 
Loghtfoot.  One  of  these  may  here  suffice :  In  the  Tal- 
mud {Sanhed,  xx,  2)  it  is  fabled  that  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy came  and  prostrated  itself  before  Grod,  and  said, 
"O  Lord  of  the  universe,  thou  hast  written  in  me  thy 
law,  but  now  a  testament  defective  in  some  parts  is  de- 
fective in  all.  Behold,  Solomon  endeavors  to  root  the 
letter  jorf  out  of  me**  (i  e.  in  the  text,  d*»lp2  na*T^  xb, 
"  he  shall  not  multiply  wives,**  Dcut  xvii,  17).  **  The 
holy,  blessed  God  answered— ^lomon,  and  a  thousand 
such  as  he,  shall  perish,  but  the  least  word  shall  not 
perish  out  of  thee.*'  This  is,  in  fact,  a  parallel  not  only 
to  the  usage,  but  the  sentiment,  as  conveyed  in  Matt,  v, 
18, "  One  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law.**— Kitto.  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  this  letter 
for  such  a  proverb  is  especially  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  smallest  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  like- 
wise, being,  in  fact,  often  dispensed  with  as  a  mater  lee- 
tianiSf  and  very  liable  to  be  omitted  in  writing  or  mis- 
taken for  a  part  of  some  other  letter.    See  Tittle. 

Jotap&ta.    See  Jituthah-el. 

Jot'bah  (Heb.  Yotbah\  m'^^,  goodness ;  Sept.  Ir*- 
Pa  V.  r.  'Itraxay  Joeephos  'Ira)3anf,  Am^  x,  3,  2),  a 
town,  probably  of  Judah,  the  residence  of  Hamz,  whose 
daughter  Meebullemeth  became  the  wife  of  king  Ma- 
nasseh  and  mother  of  Amon  (2  Kings  xxi,  19).  M.  do 
Saulcy  (Narrat,  i,  94,  note)  suggests  its  identity  with 
Yitma,  a  village  almost  in  ruins  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  (wady  Ribah),  north  of  Lebonah  and  south  of 
Nablfis  (Robinson's  ResmrckeSy  ii,  92) ;  but  this  would 
lie  within  the  precincts  of  the  late  kingdom  of  IsracL 
It  is  usually  identified  with  Jotbaih  or  Joibaika  of  the 
Exode  (Numb,  xxiii,  83,  34 ;  Deut«  x,  7),  as  the  names 
are  essentially  the  same  in  the  Heb. ;  but  the  latter  is 
spoken  of  only  as  a  region,  not  an  inhabited  town,  and 
is  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  **Tbo 
Arabic  equfValent  for  Jotbah  is  et'Taiyib,  or  et-Taiyi- 
behf  and  no  less  than  three  sites  of  this  name  are  met 
with  in  OKxiem  Palestine.  One  is  considerably  south 
of  Hebron  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  472) ;  another  to  the 
west  of  that  city  {ib,  p.  427-429);  and  the  third  is  north 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  country  of  Benjamin.  This  last  is 
most  likely  to  answer  to  Jotbah,  for  the  two  first-named 
places  are  very  insignificant,  and  never  can  have  been 
of  much  importance ;  whereas  this  is  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  as  crowning  a  conspicuous  hill,  skirted  by  fer- 
tile basins  of  some  breadth, . . .  full  of  gardens  of  olives 
and  fig-trees.  The  remarkable  position  (he  adds)  would 
not  probably  have  been  left  unoccupied  in  ancient  times 
{Biblic.  Res,  ii,  121,  124).  In  a  subsequent  visit  to  the 
place  he  was  struck  both  with  the  depth  and  quality  of 
the  soil,  which  were  more  than  one  would  anticipate  in 
so  rocky  a  region  {Later  Bib,  Res,  p.  290).  These  ex- 
tracts explain  while  they  justify  the  signification  *  good- 
ness,' which  belongs  both  to  Jotbah  and  Taiyibeh'' 
(Fairbaim,  s.  v.).  Against  this  identification,  however, 
there  lie  two  not  very  strong  objections,  namdy,  its  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem,  and  the  fact«of  the  probable  co- 
incidence of  this  site  with  that  of  Ophrah  (q.  v.). 

Jot^bath  (Deut.  x,  7).    See  Jotbathah. 

Jotlbathah  [some  Jotha'thah]  (Heb.  Yotba'thahj 
nnaiS"^,  goodness,  i  e^pleasant^ss^  compare  Agathopolis 
[the  name  is  the  same  with  SlSId*^,  Jotbah^ynth  tl  para- 
gogic  appended] ;  Sept  'Itrtpa^d  v.  r.  Tatfia^a,  etc  i 
Auth.  Vers,  in  Deut.  x,  7, "  Jotbath^,  the  thirty-fourth 
station  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wandering  in  the 
desert,  situated  between  Hor-hagidgad  and  Ebronah 
(Numb.  xxxiii,33,34),  and  again  their  forty-first  station, 
between  Gudgodah  and  the  Red  Sea  (Deut.  x,  7),  de- 
scribed in  the  latter  passage  as  "  a  land  of  rivers  (Q'^in?, 
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mnUr-broohs)  of  waters.**  The  locality  thus  indicated 
is  probably  the  expanded  valley  near  the  confluence  of 
wady  Jerafeh  in  its  southern  part  with  wady  Mukutta 
el-Tuwarik  and  others  (Robinson's  RetearcKet,  i,  261), 
especiaUy  wady  ^Adbeh,  which  nearly  approaches  the 
Heb.  name  (Jour.  Sac.  LiL  April,  1860,  p.  47-49).  This 
is  generally  a  r^on  answering  to  the  description  of 
fertility  (Bonar*s  Daert  nf  Sinai,  p.  295).  Schwarz  (Pal- 
esHne,  p.  218),  however,  thinks  wady  Tuba,  nearer  the 
Akabab,  is  meant.    See  Exodb. 

Jo'tham  (Ileb.  Yotham',  firii"^,  Jehovah  is  upright; 
Sept.  and  N.  Test.  'Iwa^a/i ,  but  'Iwo^a/i  in  1  Chron.  ii, 
47 ;  'lutvd^av  v.  r.  'Itod^av  in  1  Chron.  iii,  12 ;  v.  r.  'lut- 
Bofi  in  1  Chron.  v,  17 ;  v.  r.  'lata^av  in  2  Chron,  xxvi, 
21 ;  V.  r.  'lofva^av  in  2  Chron.  xxvi,  23 ;  Josephus  'I«a- 
^a/ioCy  Ant.Vf7j2\  ix,  1 1, 2  sq. ;  Yulg.  Joathan and  Jo- 
atham ;  AutluVers. "  Joatham/'  Matt  i,  9),  the  name  of 
several  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jahdai,  of  the 
family  of  Caleb  the  Uesrouitc  (1  Chron.  ii,  47).  KC 
poet  1612. 

2.  The  youngest  of  Gideon's  seventy  legitimate  sons, 
and  the  only  one  who  escaped  when  the  rest  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  order  of  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  5)-  KC. 
1822.  When  the  fratricide  was  made  king  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Shechehi,  the  young  Jotham  was  so  daring  as  to 
make  his  appearance  on  Mount  Gerizim  for  the  purpose 
of  lifting  up  a  protesting  voice,  and  of  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings  (see  Thomson,  Z/Otid  ami  Book,  ii, 210).  This 
he  did  in  a  beautiful  parable,  wherein  the  trees  are  rep- 
resented as  making  choice  of  a  king,  and  bestowing  on 
the  bramble  the  honor  which  the  cedar,  the  olive,  and 
the  vine  would  not  accept  See  Fable.  Hie  obvious 
application,  which,  indeed,  Jotham  failed  not  himself  to 
point  out,  must  have  been  highly  exasperating  to  Abim- 
elech and  his  Mends ;  but  the  speaker  fled,  as  soon  as  he 
had  delivered  his  parable,  to  the  town  of  Beer,  and  re- 
mained there  out  of  his  brother's  reach  (Judg.  ix,  7-21). 
We  hear  no  more  of  him  -,-  but  three  yean  after,  if  then 
living,  he  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  midediction 
he  had  pronounced  (Judg.  ix,  57). — ^Ritto. 

3.  A  person  named  by  Josephus  (Iwadafio^,  ;4fi^.viii, 
1, 8)  as  the  son  of  Bokki  and  father  of  Meraioth,  in  the 
regular  line  of  Phinehas's  descendants,  although  he  (in- 
correctly) states  that  these  lived  privately;  he  seems  to 
refer  to  Zbrahiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  scriptural  list  (1  Chron. 
vi,  6).    See  High-priest. 

4.  The  eleventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  son  of  Uzziah  (by  Jenisha,  daughter  of  Za- 
dok),  whom  he  succeeded  B.C.  756 ;  he  reigned  sixteen 
years  (comp.  the  synchronism  in  1  Chron.  v,  17).  His 
father  having  during  his  last  years  been  excluded  by 
leprosy  fh)m  public  life,  the  government  was  adminis- 
tered by  his  son,  at  that  time  twenty-five  years  of  age 
(2  Chron,  xxvi,  21, 28 ;  xxvii,  1  j  2  Kings  xv,  38).  B.C. 
781.  See  Uzziah.  For  the  chronological  difficulties 
of  his  reign  (see  Cmsius,  De  ara  Jotkamica,  Lips.  1756 ; 
Winer's  RealwOrterb.  s.  v.),  see  Chronology.  Jotham 
profited  by  the  experience  which  the  reign  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him,  aflbrded,  and 
he  ruled  in  the  fear  of  Grod,  although  he  was  unable  to 
correct  all  the  corrupt  practices  into  which  the  people 
had  fallen.  His  sincere  intentions  were  rewarded  with 
a  prosperous  reign.  He  was  successful  in  his  wars. 
The  Ammonites,  who  had  **  given  gifts"  as  a  sort  of  trib- 
ute to  Uzziah,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  after  his  leprosy 
had  incapacitated  him  Itom  governing,  were  constrain- 
ed by  Jotham,  but  not  till  several  years  after  he  had  be- 
come settled  as  sole  monarch,  to  pay,  for  the  three  re- 
maining years  of  his  reign,  a  heavy  tribute  in  silver, 
wheat,  and  barley  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  8;  xxvii,  5,6).  Many 
important  public  works  were  also  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished by  Jotham.  The  principal  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  rebuilt  by  him  on  a  more  magnificent  scale ;  the 
quarter  of  Ophel,  in  Jerusalem,  was  strengthened  by  new 
fortifications;  various  towns  were  built  or  rebuilt  in  the 


mountains  of  Jndah ;  and  castles  and  towers  oC  i 
were  erected  in  the  wilderness.  Jotham  died  grcfl^ 
lamented  by  his  people,  and  was  buried  in  the  aepidc^ 
of  the  kings  (2  Kings  xv,  38 ;  2  Chron.  xvii,3-S).  RC 
740l — ^Kitta  His  reign  was  favored  with  the  nmnstis- 
tions  of  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Hicah  (Isa.  i,  1 , 
vii,  1 ,  Hos.  i,  1 ;  Mic.  i,  1).     See  Jcdah. 

5.  A  high -priest  named  by  Josephus  Cr«M3a/Hc. 
^R^  X,  8, 6)  as  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Urijah  in  tiv 
regular  incumbency ;  probably  the  AigAwt am  ^q.  v.)  cf 
1  Chron.  vi,  1 1).    See  High-priest. 

Joubert,  Francis,  a  noted  French  ecdensotical  wri- 
ter, bom  at  MontpeUier  Oct  12, 1689,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Bomish  CHiurch  in  1728.  In  1780  he  was  ot- 
prisoned  in  the  Bastile  as  a  Jansenist,  aad  aftenraids  ex- 
iled to  MontpeUier.  He  subsequentlj  leturued  to  Fan, 
and  there  died,  Dec.  23, 1763.  He  wrote  extenaivdy,ei|>e- 
cially  in  the  department  of  exegetical  theology.  As^ot, 
his  best  works  we  reckon  ExpHcaiionderHitL^J^ttfk 
(Paris,  1728,  l^mo) :— Eclaircisfemaa  sur  Us  DitoKn 
de  Job  (12mo) : — Traiti  du  CaraOire  e*»eiUiel  h  ism  la 
Prophete*  (12mo) :  —  Observations  %ur  Joel  (Avigmo, 
1733, 12mo)  '.—littres  sur  VlnterpritatiaH  dts  Eentvm 
(Paris,  1744, 12mo):  —  Concordance  el  ErpUcaiiBm  ^i 
principalis  Pr^heties  de  Jerindt,  d'Jtzechtel  et  de  Dot- 
iel  (Paris,  1745,4to) :— Explication  desprifsdpalesprefk- 
eties,  etc  (Avignon  [ParisJ,  1749,  5  toIs.)  : — Commn- 
iaires  sur  ks  Doute  petits  Prophites  (Avignon,  17>i.  ( 
vols.  12mo): — Commentaire  sur  VApocahfpse  (Aviirmi 
[Paris],  1762, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  etc  See  Chandon  cc  De- 
landine.  Diet.  Univ.  Histor.  CriL  H  BBtUogr. ;  QaexsrL 
La  France  LiUiraire ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Ginixtjk, 
xxvii,  18.     (J.N.  P.) 

Jonffroy,  TmioDORK  Simok,  a  noted  modern  Frnrk 
eclectic  phUosopher,  was  bom  at  Pontets  in  1796.  h 
1882  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Colkt:* 
of  France,  and  continued  in  this  relation  nntil  1887.  He 
died  in  1842.  He  was  by  far  the  most  celehntcd  ptfi 
of  Cousin,  and  veiy  popular  as  a  writer  of  great  cie- 
gance  of  style  and  terseness  of  diction.  He  fint  bean* 
known  to  the  pubUc  at  large  throogh  the  mednn  ctf 
a  translation  of  Dugald  Stewart*s  Mortd  Pkikm^ 
To  this  translation  he  prefixed  an  essay  or  pretee,  b 
which  he  vindicates  the  study  of  intellectnal  sciefict 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  banish  aH  ex- 
cept natural  philosophy,  out  of  the  domain  of  hazMs 
investigation.  **  Nothing,"  says  Morell  {HisL^  Mod. 
Phil.  p.  662),  "  can  exceed  the  dearaMs,  and  em  Ux 
beauty,  with  which  he  estabhshes  in  this  littk  prote^ 
tion  th^  fundamental  principles  of  inteUectoal  phikKK 
pby."  To  a  careful  observer  it  is  evident  that  he  hid 
deeply  imbibed  the  principles  and  the  sfHrit  of  the  Soot^ 
tish  metaphysicians,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  wooU 
generally  rise  to  those  more  expanave  views  of  p^flo- 
sophical  truth  which  were  inculcated  in  the  lectaxei  of 
his  illustrious  instmctor.  In  the  Meiamgss  PkSom' 
phiques  (Paris,  1833 ;  2d  edit  1838-43),  the  second  irak 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  attenticm,  ''we  sec,"  an 
Morell,  '*  the  zealous  pupil  and  socceseor  of  Couen,  tbi 
genuine  modem  eclectic  touching  noore  or  kas  apoa  afl 
points  within  the  range  of  int^ectnal  philoeo|iiy,  ml 
pouring  light  derived  from  all  directions  nptai  theao. 
We  feel  ourselves  in  company  with  a  master  mind,  ose 
who  does  not  servilely  follow  in  the  track  pointed  «Ht 
by  others,  but  yet  who  knows  how  to  i^ipreciate  tbe 
labors  of  all  true-hearted  thinkers,  and  to  make  tbcir 
results  tell  upon  the  elucidation  of  his  own  sjntas.' 
We  have  not  space  here  to  elucidate  his  sysins,  ad 
refer  our  readers  to  Morell.  His  works  were  pidAskd 
entire  in  6  octavo  vols,  in  1836.  See  Caro,  in  the  Resm 
de  deux  Mondes,  March  15, 1865. 

Journal,  or  Dinmal,  is  the  ancient  name  ef  tk 
day  hours  contained  in  the  Breviary  (q.  v.).  By  it  m 
also  known  in  nvuiasteries  the  diary  of  daily  exptaiBi 
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tent  preparatoiy  to  removal ;  fropivofiai)  properly  re- 
fers to  travel  by  land.     See  Tbavellinq. 

In  the  East,  a  day^s  Journey  is  reckoned  about  sixteen 
3r  twenty  miles.  To  this  distance  around  the  Hebrew 
:»mp  were  the  quails  scattered  for  food  for  the  people 
[Numb,  xi,  31).  Shaw  computes  the  eleven  days'  jour- 
ney ftom  Sinai  to  Kadesh  Bamea  (Deut.  i,  2)  to  be 
ibout  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  first  day's  jour- 
ney (Luke  ii,  44)  b  usually  a  short  one  (Hackett's  11- 
lustra,  of  Script,  p.  12).    See  D^'s  Journey. 

A  Sabbath'^day's  journey  (Acts  i,  12)  is  reckoned  by 
the  Hebrews  at  about  seven  furlongs,  or  one  mUe  and 
three  quarters,  and  it  is  said  that  if  any  Jew  travelled 
ibove  this  from  the  city  on  the  Sabbath  he  was  beaten. 
See  Sabbath-day^  Jou&ney. 

Jove.    See  Jupiter. 

Jonvencl  or  Jouvenoy,  Joseph  de,  an  eminent 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Paris  Sept.  14, 1643.  He  Uught 
rhetoric  with  uncommon  reputation  at  C!aen,  La  Fl^che, 
and  Paris,  and  at  length  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  continue  the  "  History  of  the  Jesuits"  with  more  free- 
dom than  he  eonld  have  enjoyed  at  Paris.  His  other 
principal  wories  are  two  volumes  of  speeches,  a  small 
tract  entitled  De  Hatiane  Discendi  et  Docendi,  and  notes 
on  different  classical  writers.  In  his  history  of  the  Jes- 
mta  he  attempts  to  justify  father  Gnignard,  the  Jesuit, 
who  was  executed  for  encouraging  the  bigoted  assassin 
Chatel  in  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  In 
France  Parliament  prohibited  the  publication  or  circu- 
lation of  the  work  on  that  account.  See  Gorton,  Bioyr. 
IHcLa.Y. 

Jovian  (sometimes,  but  erroneously,  caUed  Jovin- 
tan),  fully  Flavius  Claudius  JoviInus,  Koman  em- 
peror from  A.D.  363  to  364.  His  predecessor  Julian 
was  dain  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  his  unhappy  cam- 
paign against  the  Persians,  June  26,  A.D.  363.  Jovi- 
azraa,  finding  the  continuation  of  the  unfortunate  strug- 
gle useless,  sought  its  termination,  and  secured  quite 
honorable  terms  from  the  Persians,  and,  once  free  from 
the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  he  at  once  initiated 
'lueisures  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  West,  and 
hereafter  his  time  was  mainly  devoted  to  administra- 
tive and  legislative  business.  Immediately  after  his 
election  to  the  imperial  dignity  Jovianus  had  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  one  of  his  first  measures 
vhen  peace  was  restored  to  his  dominions  was  the  cel- 
ebrated edict  by  which  he  placed  the  Christian  religion 
on  a  legal  basLs,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Christians  had  been  e:p)osed  during  the 
»hort  reign  of  Julian.  The  heathens  were,  however, 
equally  protected,  and  no  superiority  was  allowed  to  the 
one  over  the  other.  The  different  sectaries  assailed 
hhn  with  petitions  to  help  them  against  each  other,  but 
he  declined  interfering,  and  referred  them  to  the  decis- 
ion of  a  general  council ;  and  the  Arians  showing  them- 
selves most  troublesome,  he  gave  them  to  understand 
Jhat  impartiality  was  the  first  duty  of  an  emperor.  His 
mend  Athanasius  was  restored  to  his  see  at  Alexandria. 
He  died  suddenly  on  his  way  home  from  the  Orient, 
AD.  864.  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  he 
died  a  violent  death,  to  which  Anmiianus  MarcelUnus 
(xxv,  6-10)  seems  to  allude  when  he  compares  his  death 
with  that  of  .fimilianus  Sdpio.  See  De  U  Bldterie,  /^w- 
tovt  de  Jovien  (Amsterdam,  1740),  the  best  work  on  the 
subject—Smith,  Did,  Grk,  and  Rom,  Biog.  ii,  616. 

Jovinian,  emperor.    See  Jovian. 

•  ovlnian,  one  of  the  early  opponents  of  monachism, 
«nd,  in  a  measure,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers  before 
jne  Reformation,  flourished  near  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
f!"\ri  ^®  ^^  ^  Italian,  but  whether  a  native  of  Rome 

•  jf°  '^  "°'  known.  He  taught  in  both  cities,  and 
^ed  a  number  of  adherents.  His  reed  opinions,  freed 
j^  the  misrepresentations  of  his  opponents,  it  is  hard- 
y  possible  to  ascertain;  it  is  apparent,-however,  that 
rW^  asceticism,  which  we  find  so  generally  and 
"Tenuously  advocated  in  the  writings  of  the  Church 


fathers  of  the  4th  century.    He  evidently  maintained 
^  that  there  is  but  one  divine  element  of  life,  which  all 
believers  share  in  common;  but  one  fellowship  with 
Christ,  which  proceeds  from  faith  in  ^m ;  but  one  new 
birth.    All  who  possess  this  in  conunX  with  each  other 
— all,  therefore,  who  are  Christians  in  the  true  sense, 
not  barely  in  outward  profession — ^have  fhe  same  call- 
ing, the  same  dignity,  Uie  same  heavenly  blessings ;  the 
diversity  of  outward  circumstances  creating  no  differ- 
ence in  this  respect,  that  all  persons  whatsoever,  if  they 
keep  the  vows  they  make  to  Christ  in  baptism  and  live 
godly  lives,  have  an  equal  title  to  the  rewards  of  heav- 
en, and,  consequently,  that  those  who  spend  their  lives 
in  celibacy  or  macerate  their  bodies  by  fasting  are  no 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  those  who  live  in  wedlock, 
and  nourish  their  bodies  with  moderation  and  sobriety." 
He  also  held  that  Mary  ceased  to  be  a  %'irgin  by  bring- 
ing forth  Christ;  that  the  degrees  of  future  blessedness 
do  not  depend  on  the  meritoriousness  of  our  good  works ; 
and  that  a  truly  converted  Christian,  so  long  as  he  is 
such,  cannot  sin  wilfully,  but  will  resist  and  overcome  the 
temptations  of  the  devil.    Yet,  while  upholding  all  these 
views,  Jovinian  himself  remained  single,  and  lived  like 
all  other  monks,  and  his  enemies  even  adnut  that  the  ten- 
or of  his  life  was  always  blameless.    He  first  advocated 
his  opinions  at  Milan,  but,  being  there  denied  by  the  stem 
Ambrose  all  liberty  of  speech,  he  went  to  Kome,  which, 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Jerome,  was  one  of  the 
last  places  to  entertain  the  ascetic  fanaticism ;  nor  was 
it  until  after  monasteries  had  darkened  all  parts  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  many  of  the  West,  that  these  establish- 
ments were  seen  in  that  city.    There,  according  to  the 
report  of  pope  Syricius  and  others,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Milanese  monk  had  made  many  converts,  so  that  the 
Church,  *'tom  by  dogs"  in  a  manner  heretofore  un« 
beard  of,  doubted  whereto  so  unlooked  for  an  assault 
might  proceed.    Not  a  few  of  the  laity,  if  not  of  the 
clergy,  had  listened  to  Jovinian ;  and  eight  persons  are 
named  as  his  supporters,  who,  with  him,  were,  by  a 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Bomish  clergy,  condenmed 
and  excommunicated  in  a  council  held  at  Milan  in  390, 
as  the  authors  of  a  "new  heresy,  and  of  blasphemy  ;** 
and  they  were  forever  expelled  from  the  Church.    **  Pi- 
late and  Herod"  were  at  dne  in  this  instance.    Pope 
Syrians  confirmed  the  condemnation,  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius  enacted  penal  laws  against  the  Jovinians^and 
Jovinian  himself  was  banished  to  the  desolate  island 
of  Boa,  off  the  coast  of  Elyria,  and  th^re  died  before 
A.D.  406.    But  Jovinian  had  also  written,  as  well  as 
preached,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  which  continued  to 
spread  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  Church 
authority.    At  Rome,  although  none  dared  openly  to 
profess  Jovinian's  heresy,  it  was  nevertheless  covertly 
taught,  and  was  whispered  about,  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  certain  nuns  fell  into  matrimony  in  conse- 
quence of  its  prevalence.    In  this  emergency,  and  in 
aid  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Romish  Church  to  crush 
the  "monstrous  doctrine,"  the  good  Augustine,  a  tool 
of  bad  men,  came  forth  in  defence  of  the  "  orthodox" 
practices  and  principles  of  the  ascetics ;  and  in  his  trea- 
tise. De  bond  coTffugalif  and  in  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
hc^  labors  hard,  by  wily  sophistry,  to  reconcile  the  pre- 
vailing absurdities  with  reason  and  Scripture.    The 
mild,  pious,  and  honest  Augustine,  however,  was  not  tlie 
man  to  be  the  Churches  borough-going  champion  on 
this  notable  occasion :  she  had  a  better  man  at  hand ; 
"one  who,  by  various  learning,  by  a  voluble  pen,  as  well 
as  by  rancor  of  temper,  and  boundless  arrogance,  and  a 
blind  devotion  to  whatever  *  the  Church'  had  sanction- 
ed, was  well  qualified  to  do  the  necessary  work  of  cajol- 
ing the  simple,  of  inflaming  the  fanatical,  of  frightening 
the  timid,  of  calumniating  the  innocent,  and,  in  a  word, 
of  quashing,  if  it  could  be  quashed,  all  inquiry  concern- 
ing *  authorized'  errors  and  abuses.    The  Church,  right 
or  wrong,  was  to  be  justified ;  the  objector,  innocent  or 
guilty,  was  to  be  crushed;  and  Jerome  would  scruple 
nothing  could  he  but  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object" 
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See  Jerome.  Bnt,  notwithstanding  these  attacks  by 
the  Church's  three  greatest  doctora— Augustine,  Am- 
brose, and  Jerome,  whose  great  irritation  and  anxiety 
for  the  cause  of  Ike  Church  is  sufficiently  betrayed  l^ 
their  determination  to  oppose  Jovinianism  jointly, 
though  living  at  points  quite  remote  from  each  other— 
the  "  heresy,"  instead  of  djring  out,  spread,  and  was  fa- 
vorably thought  of  and  accepted  in  different  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  n6  doubt  made  easier  the  task  of 
Vigilantius  and  of  Luther.  Neander  does  not  hesitate 
to  rank  the  services  of  Jovinian  so  high  as  to  consider 
him  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  Luther.  See  Ne- 
ander, Ch,  Hist,  ii,  266  sq.;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  226  sq.; 
Ambrosius,  EpisL  42;  Augustine,  J)e  Hares,  c  82;  Ba- 
ronius,  Armales  Ecd,  p.  390,  412 ;  Walch,  Ketzerhistorie, 
iii,  636  sq. ;  Baur,  ChristL  Kirche  (4th  to  6th  century), 
p.  311  sq. ;  Lindner,  De  Jovimano  ei  Viffilasttio  purioris 
doctrina  antesignanis  (Lpz.  1839). 

Joy  (usually  some  form  of  7*^3,  which  prop,  means 
to  spin  round  with  pleasurable  emotion,  and  is^hus  a 
stronger  term  than  n^\^,  which  expresses  gladness ;  but 
less  so  than  V^^«  to  esctdt  or  leap  with  exuberant  Joy , 
Gr.  prop.  \apa)y  a  delight  of  the  mind  arising  from  the 
consideration  of  a  present  or  assured  approaching  pos- 
session of  a  future  good  (Ezra  vi,  16 ;  Esth.  viii,  16).     1. 
Natural  joy  is  of  various  degrees :  when  it  is  moder- 
ate, it  is  called  gladness ;  when  raised  on  a  sudden  to 
the  highest  degree,  it  is  then  extUtcUion  or  transport ; 
when  we  limit  our  desires  by  our  possessions,  it  is  con- 
tentment; when  our  desires  are  raised  high,  and  yet  ac- 
complished, this  is  called  saiisfacttom  when  our  joy  is 
derived  from  some  comical  occasion  or  amusement,  it  is 
mirth ;  if  it  arise  from  considerable  opposition  that  is 
vanquished  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good  we  desire,  it  is 
then  called  triumph ;  when  joy  has  so  long  possessed 
the  mind  that  it  is  settled  into  a  temper,  we  call  it  cheer- 
fulness; when  we  rejoice  upon  the  account  of  any  good 
which  others  obtain,  it  may  be  called  sympathy  or  conr 
gratttlation.    2.  Moral  joy  Is  also  of  several  kinds,  as 
the  self-approbation,  or  thttt  which  arises  from  the  per- 
formance of  any  good  actions;  this  is  called  peace,  or 
serenity  of  conscience;  if  the  action  be  honorable  and 
the  joy  rise  high,  it  may  bft  called  glory,    8.  There  is 
also  a  SPIRITUAL  joy,  which  the  Scripture  calls  a  "  fruit 
of  tie  Spirit^  (GaL  V,  22),  *«the  joy  of  faith"  (PhU.  i, 
25),  and  "  the  rejoicing  of  hope"  (Heb.  iii,  6).     The  ob- 
jects of  it  are — (1.)  God  himself  (Psa.  xliii,  4 ,  Isa.  Ixi, 
10).     (2.)  Christ  (PhiL  iu,  3;  1  Pet  i,  8).     (3.)  The 
promises  (Psa.  cxix,  162).    (4.)  The  administration  of 
the  Gospel  and  Gospel  ordinances  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  15). 
(5.)  The  prosperity  of  the  interest  of  Christ  (Acts  xv,  3; 
Rev.  xi,  15, 17).     (6.)  The  happiness  of  a  future  state 
(Kom.  V,  2;  Matt.  xxv).    The  nature  and  properties  of 
this  joy :  [1.]  It  Is,  or  should  be,  constant  (Phil,  iv,  4). 
[2.]  It  is  unknown  to  the  men  of  the  world  (1  Cor.  ii, 
14).     [3.]  It  is  unspeakable  (1  Pet.  i,  8).     [4.]  It  is 
permanent  (John  xvi,  22).     See  Watts,  On  Pass,  sec 
11 ;  Gill's  Body  o/Div.  Ui,  111,  8vo  ed. ;  Grove's  Moral 
Phil,  i,  356 ;  Henderson's  Buck. 

Joy  OF  God  relates,  1.  To  the  delight  and  compla- 
cency he  has  in  himself,  his  own  nature,  and  perfections. 
2.  He  rejoices  in  his  own  works  (Psa.  civ,  31).  3.  In  his 
Son  Christ  Jesus  (Matt  iii,  17).  4.  In  the  work  of  re- 
demption (John  iii,  15).  6.  In  the  subjects  of  his  grace 
(Psa.  cxlvii,  11 ;  Zeph.  iii,  17 ;  Psa.  cxlix,  4).— Hender^ 
son's  Buck. 

Joy  or  Joye,  George,  an  early  promoter  of  the 
Reformation,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Pcterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
M.  A.  in  1517.  An  associate  of  Tyndale,  he  was  in  1527 
accused  of  heresy,  and  obliged  to  go  to  Germany,  where 
he  resided  for  many  years.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
superintendence  of  Tyndale's  Bibles,  printed  at  Antwerp, 
and  finally  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  the  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  Besides  his  translation  of  part 
of  the  Bible,  he  published  On  the  Unity  and  Schism  of 


the  ancient  Church  (1534)  '.Suhvernom  of  Mot^b  Fiam 
Foundation  (1534)  '.—Commentary  on  Darnel,  in  thit  mss2 
&om  Melancthon,  etc     See  Gorton,  Biog,  jbicf.  &  r. 

Joyner,  James  E.,  a  minist^  of  the  Methm^K 
Episcopal  Cihurch  South,  was  bom  in  Amherst  CocoitT. 
Va.,  and  died  at  his  own  home  in  Hen^  Coantr,  Va« 
March  15, 1868.  For  more  than  thirty  years  JoyiKf 
served  the  Church  with  great  acceptability  and  meful- 
ness  in  various  appointments.  His  preaching  was  ear- 
nest, pointed,  and  eminently  practical  Daring  the  hit 
war  he  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  States 
army,  and  exerted  among  the  officers  and  nken  an  iinis- 
enco  for  good  which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  aH 
—Conf  Minutes  M.  E.  Church  South,  iii,  203. 

Joz'abad  (Heb.  Yozabad\  ^^t^i*^*  a  coDtiactiao  Icr 
Jehozabad;  Sept.  ^Ibt^a^ai,  but  sometimes  in  ChrsL 
'loj^a^ad  v.  r.  'Ibi^a/Sat^,  'If^ffiov^ ;  also  'l^/eaSii  or 
'lutaafiad  in  Neh.;  AutlLYers.  '^Joaabad'*  in  1  Omo. 
xii,  4),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  A  Gederathite,  one  of  the  famo«is  Benjamite  ardi- 
ers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  ChioD.  xii,  4).  &C 
1055. 

2.  A  chiliarch  of  Manaach,  who  re-enforced  David 
on  retreating  to  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  aO>     KC  lOso. 

3.  Another  chiliarch  of  Manasseh,  who  deserted  SaoT* 
cause  for  that  of  David  when  he  made  ^ifciag  his  resi- 
dence (1  Chrou.  xii,  20) ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  name  lias  been  erroneously  repeated  for  the  preced- 
ing.    B.C.  1053. 

4.  Probably  a  Levite,  one  of  the  persons  charged  ynA 
the  care  of  the  Temple  offerings  under  the  superiiUcDd- 
ence  of  Cononiah  and  Shimei,  at  the  reformatuHi  b; 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13).     B.a  726. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Levites  who  made  oflerings  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Temple  services  under  Joeoah  (2 
C^on.  XXXV,  9).     B.C.  623. 

6.  A  son  of  Jeshua,  and  one  of  the  Levites  who  took 
account  of  the  precious  metals  and  rebels  offish  ibr 
the  Temple  by  the  Israelites  who  declined  personaSj  lo 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezra  viii,  33).  RC  45S. , 
He  was  probably  the  same  with  one  of  the  chief  Levites 
who  *^  had  the  oversight  of  the  outward  matters  ofi\^ 
house  of  God**  after  the  re-establishment  at  Jertssakai 
(Neh.  xi,  16).  B.C  cir.  440.  He  was  posably  identical 
with  No.  a 

7.  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Pashiir,wbo  di- 
vorced his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  22\ 
B.C.  459. 

8.  One  of  the  feevites  who  divorced  his  heathen  wiie 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  23).  RC  4^, 
He  is  probably  identical  with  one  of  the  Levites  wki 
assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  Law  to  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  Tyroposon  (Neh.  viii,  7).    RC  ax.  410. 

Joz^'achar  (Heb.  Yozakar%  "^Sti^  JeAoroA-raw»- 
bered;  Sept.  'ItaZaxap  v.  r.  'It^ip^ap),  the  son  ciSam- 
eath,  an  Ammonitess,  one  of  the  two  servants  who  as- 
sassinated Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  in  MiUo  (2  Kings  xn, 
21).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xxir,  26)  the 
name  is  erroneously  written  Zabaou  RC  837.  **  It  i^ 
uncertain  whether  their  conspiracy  was  prompted  bv  a 
personal  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  Zedunih, 
as  Josephus  intimates  {Ant,  ix,  8, 4),  or  wh^hcr  tbej 
were  ui^ed  to  it  by  the  family  of  Jehoiada.  The  care 
of  the  chronicler  to  show  that  they  were  of  foreign  de- 
scent seems  almost  intended  to  disarm  a  sxtsfadofi  thsi 
the  king%  assassination  was  an  act  of  priestly  vengmKe. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a  difiereat 
origin  altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  re- 
garded by  the  chronicler  as  an  instance  of  divine  retri- 
bution. On  the  accc^on  of  Amaziah  the  conspirauxs 
were  executed"  (Smith). 

Joz'adak(Ezraiii,2,8;  v,2i  x,18;  Xeh.xii,36> 
See  Jeuozadak. 

Juan  de  Dios.    Seo  Jom;  de  Dice 

Juan  Vcddez.    See  Taldez. 
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Jua>al  (Heb.  Yubai%  hlli\\  prob.  for  i^'^\  Jubilee,  i. 
c  music ,  Sept  'lovfiaX),  Lamech's  second  son  by  Adah, 
of  the  line  of  Cain ;  described  as  tj^  inventor  of  the 
li53,  kinndr,  and  the  3W2?,  ugdb,  ^[lered  in  our  ver- 
sion "  the  harp  and  the  organ,"  but  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly "<A«  lyre  and  mouth-organ,**  or  Pandean  pipe  (Gen. 
iv,  21).  See  Musia  RC.  prob.  cir.  3490.  According 
to  Josephus  ('loiJ^aXoc,  Afii,  i,2, 2), "  he  cultivated  mu- 
sic, and  invented  the  psaltery  and  dthara.**  Some  have 
compared  him  with  the  Apollo  of  heathen  mythology 
(Hasse*8  Entdeck,  ii,  37 ;  comp.  Euseb.  Prap.  Eiang.  x, 
6 ;  Diod.  Sic  i,  20 ;  Buttmaun,  Mythol  i,  164 ;  Kalisch, 
Commentary,  ad  loc). 

Jubilate.    See  Sunday. 

Ju'bilee  (Heb.  FoW,  by\^  or  iaS  a  joyful  shout 
or  clax^or  of  trumpets ;  once  in  the  Author.  Vers,  for 
n5^"in.  Lev.  XXV,  9,  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  "  a 
shout,"  etc),  usually  in  the  connection  Year  of  Jubi- 
lee (^5''**!?  ^5^»  o'  merely  ^5"^^  **  ^°  ^^*  ^^"^»  ^8 ; 
Septuag.  usually  translates  troc  Tijg  ai^naaQ,  or  simply 
^ffic;  but  GrsBcizes  'Ia>/3^X  in  Josh,  vi,  8,  18;  Jose- 
phus  Graecizes  'liHtpTiXoQ,  Ant,  iii,  12, 3 ;  Vulgate  annus 
jubila,  or  jubilaeuSy  but  buccina  in  Exod.  xix,  18) ;  also 
called  the  ''year  of  liberty"  (*ii*i?  rSTlJ,  Ezek.  xlvi,  17), 

the  great  semi-centennial  epoch  of  the  Hebrews,  con- 
stituting a  festival,  and  marked  by  striking  pubhc  and 
domestic  changes.  The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to 
the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  general  directions  for  its 
observance,  are  given  Lev.  xxv,  8-16  and  23-55.  Its 
bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated  Lev. 
xxvii,  16-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  jubilee  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only  other  reference 
to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  Is  in  the  appeal  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  account  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
(Numb,  xxxvi,  4).  In  the  following  statements  we  lai^^ 
ly  use  Ginsbui^s  art  on  the  subject  in  Kitto's  Cyclope- 
dia, with  additions  from  other  sources.  See  Festival. 
1.  Siynijicaiion  of  the  Name, — According  to  pseudo- 
Jonathan  {Targum  on  Josh,  vi,  5-9),  the  Talmud  {Rosh 
Ha-shana,  26,  a),  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra  (on  Exod.  xix,  3), 
Kimchi  (on  Josh,  v,  6),  and  other  Jewish  authorities,  the 

meaning  ram,  which  h'Z^*^  seems  at  times  to  bear  (see 
l^Urst,  Lexicon^  s.  v. ;  but  Gesenius  utterly  denies  this 
Knse),  is  the  primary  one ;  hence,  metonymically  a  ram*s 
horn  (comp.  ExocL  xix,  18  with  Josh,  vi,  5)  *,  and  so  the 
sound  of  a  ram's  horn,  like  the  Latin  buccina,  Accord- 
iog  to  another  ancient  interpretation,  the  Heb.  word  is 
from  a  root  ba^,  to  liberate  (parallel  with  *i1"J%  a  freed 
capiufe;  comp.  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xxxiv,  8) ;  an  etymology 
which  is  somewhat  sanctioned  by  Lev.  xxv,  10,  and  the 
«»ual  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (also*  Josephus,  ^Xev^epiav 
^^  (frifuiivei  rovvofia,  ^  fif.  iii,  12, 3 ;  and  by  St  Jerome, 
•^oW  est  demittent  aut  mittens,  CJomment  ad  loc).  0th- 
era,  again,  regard  the  root  hy^  as  onomatopoetic,  like 
the  lAtmJuJHlarej  denodng  to  be  jubilant  (Gesenius,  etc.). 
Most  modem  critics,  however,  derive  h^^'^  from  the  bet- 
ter known  root  bn*^,  to  flow  impetuously  (Gen.  vi,  17), 
and  hence  assign  to  it  the  meaning  of  the  loud  or  impet- 
uous sound  (Gen.  iv,  21)  streaming  forth  from  the  trum- 
pet, and  proclaiming  this  festival  The  other  notions 
respecting  the  word  may  be  found  in  Fuller  ( J/wc.  Sac, 
P- 1026  sq.;  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  ix),  in  Carpzov  (p.  448 
*!•)>  and,  moat  completely  given,  in  Kranold  (p.  11  sq.). 

n.  Laics  connected  with  this  FestivaL  —These  embrace 
the  foUowmg  three  main  .points: 

!•  Rest  for  the  Soil. — This  enactment,  which  is  com- 
prised in  Lev.  xxv,  11, 12,  enjoins  that,  as  on  th«  Sab- 
baucal  year,  the  knd  should  lie  fallow,  and  that  there 
Jw^wild  be  no  tillage  nor  harvest  during  the  jubilee  year. 
Ihe  Israelites,  however,  were  permitted  to  fetch  the 
sponuneous  produce  of  the  field  for  their  hnmediate 

wants  (nnfi(tnn  ns<  i^nnn  nnwn  p),  bat  not  to 

^7  it  up  in  their  storehouses. 


2.  Reversion  of  landed  Property. — This  provision  is 
comprised  in  Lev.  xxv,  18-84  -,  xxvii,  16-24.    The  Mo- 
saic law  eiuicted  that  the  Promised  Land  should  be  di- 
vided by  lot,  in  equal  parts,  among  the  Israelites,  and 
that  the  plot  which  should  thus  come  into  the  posaea- 
sion  of  each  family  was  to  be  absolutely  inalienable,  and 
forever  continue  to  be  the  property  of  4he  descendants 
of  the  original  possessor.     See  Land.     When  a  propri- 
etor, therefore,  being  pressed  by  poverty,  had  to  dispose 
of  a  field,  no  one  could  buy  it  of  him  for  a  longer  period 
than  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  jubUee,  when  it  revert- 
ed to  the  original  possessor,  or  to  his  family.    Hence 
the  sale,  prt^erly  speaking,  was  not  of  the  land,  but  of 
the  produce  of  so  many  years,  and  the  price  was  fixed 
according  to  the  niunber  of  years  (HKian  '^212?)  up  to 
the  next  jubifee,  so  as  to  prevent  any  injustice  being 
done  to  those  who  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
part  temporarily  with  their  land  (Lev.  xxv,  15, 16).   The 
lessee,  however,  according  to  Josephus,  in  case  he  had 
made  great  outlays  on  ihe  field  just  before  he  was  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  jubilee  to  return  it  to  its  owner, 
could  claim  compensation  for  these  {A  nt,  iii,  12, 3).   But 
even  before  the  jubilee  year  the  original  proprietor  could 
recover  his  field,  if  cither  his  own  circumstances  im- 
proved, or  if  his  next  of  kin  (see  GoRl)  could  redeem  it 
for  him  by  paying  back  according  to  the  same  price 
which  regulated  the  purchase  (Lev.  xxv,  26,  27).     In 
the  interests  of  the  purchaser,  however,  the  KabbinicaP 
law  enacted  that  this  redemption  sliould  not  take  place 
before  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  field  for  two  productive 
years  (so  the  Rabbins  understood  F^KISn  *^2U?),  exclu- 
sive of  a  sabbatical  year,  a  year  of  barrenness,  and  of 
the  first  harvest,  if  he  happened  to  buy  the  plot  of  land 
shortly  before  the  seventh  month,  i.  e.  with  the  ripe 
fruit  {Erachin,  ix,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Jobel,  xi,  10-18).    As 
poverty  is  the  only  reason  which  the  law  supposes 
might  lead  one  to  part  with  his  field,  the  Rabbins  en- 
acted that  it  was  not  allowable  for  any  one  to  sell  his 
patrimony  on  speculation  (comp.  Maimonides,  Jobel,  xi, 
3).     Though  nothing  is  here  said  about  fields  which 
were  given  away  by  the  proprietors,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  Maimonides  says  {ibid,  xi,  10),  that  the  same 
law  is  intended  to  apply  to  giils  (comp.  Ezek.  xlvi,  17), 
but  not  to  those  plots  of  land  which  came  into  a  man's 
possession  through  marriage  with  an  heiress  (Numb, 
xxxvi.  4-9 ;  compare  Mishna,  Berachoth,vm,  10).   Nei- 
ther did  this  law  apply  to  a  house  in  a  walled  city. 
<Btil],  the  seller  had  the  privilege  of  redeeming  it  at  any 
time  within  a  full  year  from  the  day  of  the  sale.    After 
the  year  it  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser (Lev.  xxv,  29,  30,  Keri).     As  this  law  required 
a  more  minute  definition  for  practical  purposes,  the  Rab- 
bins determined  that  this  right  of  redemption  might  be 
e:%rcised  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  sale  to  the  last 
day  which  made  up  the  year.     Moreover,  as  the  pur- 
chaser sometimes  concealed  himself  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  seller  from  redeeming 
his  house,  it  was  enacted  that  when  the  purchaser  could 
not  be  found,  the  original  proprietor  should  hand  over 
the  redemption-money  to  the  powers  that  be,  break  open 
the  doors,  and  take  possession  of  the  house ;  and  if  the 
purchaser  died  during  the  year,  the  original  proprietor 
could  redeem  it  from  the  heir  (comp.  Mishna,  Erachin, 
ix,3,4;  Maimouide8,Jo6e^xii,l-7).    Open  places,  how- 
ever, which  arc  not  surrounded  by  walls,  belong  to  land- 
ed property,  and,  like  the  cultivated  land  on  which  they 
stand,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  jubilee,  and  must  revert 
to  their  original  proprietors  (Lev.  xxv,  31).     But,  al- 
though houses  in  open  places  are  thus  treat^  like  fields, 
yet,  according  to  the  Rabbinic  definition,  the  reverse  is 
not  to  be  the  case ;  i.  c  fields  or  other  places  not  built 
upon  in  walled  cities  are  not  to  be  treated  as  cities,  but 
come  under  the  jubilee  law  of  fields  (comp.  EracJiin,  ix, 
5).    The  houses  of  the  Levites,  in  the  forty-eight  cities 
given  to  them  (Numb,  xxxv,  1-8),  were  exempt  from 
this  general  law  of  house  property.    Having  the  same 
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value  to  the  Levites  as  landed  property  had  to  the  oth- 
er tribes,  these  houses  were  subject  to  the  jubilee  law 
for  fields,  and  coidd  at  any  thne  be  redeemed  (Lev.  xxv, 
82 ;  comp.  Erachin,  ix,  8),  so  that,  even  if  a  Levite  re- 
deemed the  house  which  his  brother  Levite  was  obliged 
to  sell  through  poverty,  the  general  law  of  house  prop- 
erty is  not  to  obtain,  even  among  the  Levites  them- 
selves, but  they  are  obliged  to  treat  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  landed  property.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  house  of  A,  which  he,  out  of  poverty,  was  obliged  to 
sell  to  the  non-Levite  B,  and  was  redeemed  from  him 
by  a  Levite  C,  reverts  in  the  jubilee  year  from  G  to  the 
original  Levitical  proprietor  A.  This  seema  to  be  the 
most  probable  meaning  of  the  enactment  contained  in 
Lev.  XXV,  83,  and  it  does  not  necessitate  us  to  insert 
into  the  text  the  negative  particle  vh  bet^re  b^S*^,  as  is 
done  by  the  Vulgate,  Houbigant,  Ewald  {AlttrihUmerj 
p.  421),  Knobel,  etc.,  nor  need  we,  with  Rashi,  Abeu-Ezra, 
etc,  take  bfiU  in  the  unnatural  sense  of  buying.  The 
lands  in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities  the  Levites  were  not 
permitted  to  part  with  under  any  condition,  and  there- 
fore these  did  not  come  under  the  law  of  jubilee  (ver. 
84).  The  only  exception  to  this  general  law  were  the 
houses  and  the  fields  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  or  to  the 
support  of  the  simctuary.  If  these  were  not  redeemed 
before  the  ensuing  jubilee,  instead  of  reverting  to  their 
^riginal  proprietors,  they  at  the  jubilee  became  forever 
ihe  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii,  20,  21).  The 
conditions,  however,  on  which  consecrated  property 
could  be  redeemed  were  as  follows :  A  house  thus  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  valued  by  the  priest,  and  the  do- 
nor who  wished  to  redeem  it  had  to  pay  one  fifth  in  ad- 
dition to  this  fixed  value  (Lev.  xxvii,  14, 15).  A  field 
was  valued  according  to  the  number  of  homers  of  bar- 
ley which  could  be  sown  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  sil- 
ver shekels  of  the  sanctuary  for  each  homer  for  the 
whole  fifty  years,  deducting  from  it  a  proportionate 
amount  for  the  lapse  of  each  year  (Lev.  xxvii,  16-18). 
According  to  the  Talmud  the  fiftieth  year  was  not  count- 
ed. Hence,  if  any  one  wished  to  redeem  his  field,  he 
Bad  to  pay  one  fifth  in  addition  to  the  regular  rate  of  a 
sda  (shekel),  and  a  puncKum  (=l-48th  sdd)  per  annum 
for  every  homer,  the  surplus  pundium  being  intended  for 
the  forty-ninth  year.  No  one  was  therefore  allowed  to 
sanctify  his  field  during  the  year  which  immediately 
preceded  the  julnlee,  for  he  would  then  have  to  pay  for 
the  whole  forty-nine  years,  because  months  could  not 
be  deducted  firom  the  sanctuaiy,  and  the  jubilee  year  it% 
self  was  not  counted  (Mishna,  JErackmj  vii,  1).  If  one 
sanctified  a  field  which  he  had  purchased,  L  e.  not  ftee- 
hdd  property,  it  reverted  to  the  original  proprietor  in 
the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxvii,  22-24). 

3.  Manumission  of  those  Israelites  who  had  become 
Slaves, — ^This  enactment  is  comprised  in  Lev.  xxv,  39- 
54.  All  Israelites  who  through  poverty  had  sold  them- 
selves as  slaves  to  their  fellow-Israelites  or  to  the  for- 
eigners resident  among  them,  and  who,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  jubilee,  had  neither  completed  their  six  years  of 
servitude,  nor  redeemed  themselves,  nor  been  redeemed 
by  their  relatives,  were  to  be  set  free  in  the  jubilee,  to 
return  with  their  children  to  their  family  and  to  the 
patrimony  of  their  fathers.  Great  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  reconciling  the  injunction  here,  that  in 
the  jubilee  all  slaves  are  to  regidn  their  freedom,  with 
Exod.  xxv,  6,  where  it  \a  enacted  that  those  bondmen 
who  refuse  their  liberty  at  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
pointed six  years*  servitude,  and  submit  to  the  boring 
of  their  ears,  are  to  be  slaves  forever  (D^5?  nSS?'!). 
Josephus  {Ant,  iv,  8,  28),  the  Mishna  {Kidushin^  i,  3) 
and  Talmud  {Ubid,  14, 15),  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Maimonides 
QlUchoth  Abadimj  iii,  6),  and  most  Jewish  interpreters, 
who  are  followed  by  Aiusworth,  Bp.  Patrick,  and  other 
Christian  commentators,  take  tbso  to  denote  tiU  the  ju- 
bilee^ maintaining  that  the  slaves  who  submitted  to  have 
their  ears  bored  are  included  in  this  general  manumis- 


sion, and  thin  try  to  escape  the  difficulty.    Bot 
this  is  to  be  urged,  that,  1.  The  phrase  Q^sb  "129  a 
used  in  Lev.  xxv^6  for  perpetual  servitude,  whieb  is 
unaffected  by  th^fkai  of  jubUee.     2.  The  dedazatisB 
of  the  slave  that  he  will  not  have  his  freedom,  in  Exod. 
xxi,  5,  unquestionably  shows  that  perpetual  s^veey  is 
meant    3.  Servitude  till  the  year  of  jubilee  is  not  at  £1 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xxv,  40-42  as  something  contCTopci- 
ble,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  pumshment  det^md 
for  him  who  refused  his  freedom,  e^>ecially  if  the  year 
of  jubilee  happened  to  occur  two  or  three  years  after  re- 
fusing his  freedom ;  and  that  It  is  bondage  b^ood  that 
time  which  is  characterized  as  real  slavery;  and,  4.  The 
jubilee,  without  any  indication  whatever  from  the  law- 
giver, is  here,  according  to  this  explanation,  made  lo 
give  the  slave  the  right  to  take  with  him  the  maid  and 
the  children  who  are  the  property  of  the  naaster — the 
very  right  which  had  previously  been  denied  to  him. 
Ewald,  therefore  {Alterthumer,  p.  421),  and  others,  con- 
clude that  the  two  enactments  belong  to  difierent  pexi- 
ods,  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  the  year  of  jubilee 
having  been  instituted  when  the  law  enjoining  the  lib- 
eration of  slaves  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  had  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  Knobel  (on  Exod.  xxi,  &)  r^psds 
thi%jubilee  law  and  the  enactments  in  Exod.  xxi  5. 6 
as  representing  one  of  the  many  oontradictloitf  which 
exist  between  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  portksB  d* 
the  Pentateuch.    All  the  difficulties,  however,  dkappeaz 
when  the  jubilee  manumission  enactment  is  icgankd 
as  designed  to  supplement  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  2-6. 
In  the  latter  case  the  regular  period  ofsarritwde  isjaedf 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bondman  is  ordmar^ 
to  become  free,  whilst  Lev.  xxv,  39-54  institute  an  ad- 
ditional and  extraordinary  period,  when  thoee  slavei 
who  had  not  as  yet  completed  their  a|^K>tnted  six  yeaa 
of  servitude  at  the  time  of  jubilee,  or  had  not  fotidted 
tReir  right  of  free  citisenship  by  qwntaneoualT  Hibmis- 
ting  to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  becoming  slaves  ks- 
ever  (pb^f  ^^S')*  are  once  In  every  fifty  years  to  ob- 
tain their  freedom.    The  one  enactment  refers  to  tit 
freedom  of  each  individual  at  different  d^rs,  wcA&. 
months,  and  years,  inasmuch  as  hardly  any  twenty  <^ 
them  entered  on  their  servitude  at  exactlv  the  sane 
time,  whilst  the  other  legislates  for  a  general  maooBos- 
sion,  which  is  to  take  place  at  exactly  the  same  tiaie. 
The  enactment  in  Lev.  xxv,  89-64>  therdbte,  takes  ki 
granted  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  2-6,  and  begins  wMbr 
the  latter  ends,  and  does  not  mentatm  it  becMBe  it  «»• 
ply  treats  on  the  influence  of  jubilee  upon  slavoy. 

4.  That  there  must  also  have  been  a  perfect  imnMinn 
of  debts  in  the  yen  of  jubilee  is  8elf-eTident,iar  it  k  b>- 
plied  in  the  fact  that  all  ponsons  who  were  in  boodiige 
for  debt,  as  well  as  all  the  landed  property  oC  debtes. 
wa%  freely  returned.  Whether  debts  geneoDy,  te 
which  there  were  no  such  pledges,  were  remitted,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Josephus  positively  dedans  that 
they  were  {AnL  xiii,  2,8),  whilst  Maimonides  (JM^x. 
16)  as  positively  denies  it. 

III.  Time  when  ihe  Jubilee  was  celebrated, — ^Aecofd- 
ing  to  Lev.  xxv,  8-11,  it  is  evident  that  forty-nine  yecs 
are  to  be  counted,  and  that  at  the  end  thereof  tkeJ^ieA 
year  is  to  be  celebrated  as  the  julnlee.  Hence  the  jih 
bilee  is  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  sabbttica]  year, 
so  that  there  are  to  be  two  successive  fidlow  yean. 
This  is  also  corroborated  by  verse  21,  where  it  is  pma- 
ised  that  the  produce  of  the  sixth  3rear  shall  suffice  kr 
three  years,  i  e.  forty-nine,  fifty,  and  fifty-one,  or  the 
two  former  years,  which  are  the  aabbatical'yau*  and  the 
jubilee,  and  the  immediately  following  year,  in  whidi 
the  oilinary  produce  of  the  preceding  year  wtMdd  be 
wanting.  Moreover,  from  the  remark  in  verse  2S;  it 
would  appear  that  the  sabbaHeal  year,  like  tbe  jidake^ 
began  in  the  autumn,  or  the  month  of  Tisri,  which  c«b> 
menced  the  civil  year,  when  it  was  ci»toniary  to  b^ 
sowing  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  all  events,  ver.  9  dih 
tinctly  says  that  the  jubilee  is  to  be  prodidracd  by  da 
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tost  of  the  trumpet "  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month, 
a  the  day  of  atonement,"  which  is  Tisri.  See  Atone- 
£.>iT,  Day  of.  The  opinion  that  the  sabbatical  year 
ad  the  jubilee  were  distinct,  or  that  there  were  tico 
allow  years,  is  also  entertained  by  the  Talmud  {Rosh 
Ta-Shana,  8  b,  9  a),  Philo  {On  the  Decalogue^  xxx), 
oeephus  {L  c),  and  many  other  ancient  writers.  It 
lost,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  there  was 
>  be  no  sowing,  nor  any  regular  harvest,  during  these 
vo  years,  yet  the  IsraeUtes  were  allowed  to  fetch  from 
tie  fields  whatever  they  wanted  (Lev.  xxv,  12).  That 
be  fields  did  yield  a  crop  in  their  second  fallow  year  is 
lost  unquestionably  presupposed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
!uxvii,  30).  Palestine  was,  at  all  events,  not  less  fruit- 
id  than  Albania,  in  which  Strabo  tells  us  (lib.  xi,  c  iv, 
3c  3), "  The  ground  that  has  been  sowed  once  produces 
1  many  places  two  or  three  crops,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
ven  fifty-fold." 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  many,  from  a  very 
arly  period  do«n  to  the  pifesent  day,  have  taken  the 
ubllee  year  to  be  identical  with  the  seventh  sabbatical 
rear.  Thus  the  "Book  o/JubUeeSy'  which  dates  prior 
0  the  Christian  arara  [see  Jubilees,  Book  op],  divides 
he  Biblical  history  from  the  creation  to  the  entrance 
»f  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  into  filly  jubilees  oiforty~ 
one  years  each,  which  shows  that  this  view  of  the  jubi- 
ee  must  have  been  pretty  general  in  those  days.  Some 
Jabbins  in  the  Tabnud  (ErcLchin,  12  b,  with  33  a),  as 
yell  as  many  Christian  writers  (Scaliger,  Petavins,  Ush- 
;r,  CimaBus,  Calvitius,  Gratterer,  Frank,  Schroder,  Hug, 
Ko^nmilller),  support  the  same  view.  As  to  the  re- 
nark,  **Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year''  (ver.  10),  "a 
jubilee  shall  t\iBX  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you"  (ver.  11),  it 
is  uiged  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of  speech 
which  is  common  to  all  languages  and  ages.  Thus  we 
call  a  week  Hght  days^  including  both  Sundays,  and  the 
best  classical  writers  called  an  olympiad  by  the  name  of 
qmnquemuumf  though  it  only  contained  four  entire 
yeari  Moreover,  the  sacred  number  seven,  or  the  sab- 
batic ideoy  which  underlies  all  the  festivals,  and  connects 
them  all  into  one  chain,  the  last  Unk  of  which  «  the  ju- 
bilee, corroborates  this  view,  inasmuch  as  we  have,  1. 
A  Sabbath  of  days;  2.  A  Sabbath  of  weeks  {the  seventh 
«eek  alter  the  Passover  being  the  Sabbath  week,  as  the 
first  day  of  it  is  the  festival  of  weeks) ;  8.  A  Sabbath  of 
months  (masmnch  as  the  seventh  month  has  both  a  festi- 
val and  a  fast,  and  with  its  first  day  begins  the  civil 
year) ;  4.  A  Sabbath  of  years  (the  seventh  year  is  the  sab- 
batical year) ;  and,  d.  A  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,  inasmuch 
as  th*  seventh  sabbatical  year  is  the  jubilee.     See  S.iB- 
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ly.  Mode  of  CeUhraiion,--As  the  observance  of  the 
jabilee,  like  that  of  the  sabbatical  year,  was  only  to  be- 
come obligatory  when  the  Israelites  had  taken  posses- 
iion  of  the  promised  land,  and  cultivated  the  land  for 
that  period  of  years,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  fes- 
tival was  to  be  celebrated,  the  ancient  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud  seems  to  be  correct,  that  the  first 
abbatical  year  was  in  the  one-and-twentieth,  and  the 
first  jubilee  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  after  the  Jews  came 
into  Canaan,  for  it  took  them  seven  years  to  conquer  it, 
and  seven  years  more  to  distribute  it  {Erachin,  xii,  6; 
Haimonides,  Jobel,  x,  2).    The  Bible  says  nothing  about 
'm  manner  in  which  the  jubilee  is  to  be  celebrated,  ex- 
cept that  it  should  be  prochumed  by  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet.   See  Trumpet.    As  in  many  other  cases,  the  law- 
giver leaves  the  practical  application  of  this  law,  and 
tne  necessarily  complicated  arrangements   connected 
therewith,  to  the  elders  of  Israel    Now  tradition  tells 
ns  that  the  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion,  like  those 
of  the  feast  of  trumpets,  or  new  year,  were  of  rams' 
nw™,  straight,  and  had  their  mouth-piece  covered  with 
R^W  (Mwhna,  Rosh  HonShana,  iii,  2 ;  Haimonides,  Jobel, 
^  11) ;  that  every  Israelite  blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to  ! 
"jake  the  trumpet  literally  "  sound  throughout  the  land" 
(L<ev.  XXV,  9) ;  and  that  "  from  the  feast  of  trumpets,  or 
*»<^  year  ^l  e.  Tisri  1),  till  the  day  of  atonement  Q,  e. 
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Tisri  10),  the  slaves  were  neither  manumitted  to  return 
to  their  homes  nor  made  use  of  by  their  masters,  but 
ate,  drank,  and  rejoiced,  and  wore  garlands  on  their 
heads ;  and  when  the  day  of  atonement  came  the  judges 
blew  the  trumpet,  the  slaves  were  manumitted  to  go  to 
their  homes,  and  the  fields  were  set  free**  {Rosh  Ha- 
Shftnoy  8  b;  Maimonides,  Jobel,  x,  14).  Though  the 
Jews,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  now  celebrate 
the  jubilee,  yet  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement 
the  conclusion  of  the  fast  is  announced  in  all  the  syna> 
gogues  to  the  present  day  by  the  blast  of  the  Shophar 
or  horn,  which,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  is  intended  to 
commemorate  the  ancient  jubilee  proclamation  {Orach 
Chajitn,  cap.  dcxxiii,  sec.  6,  note). 

Because  the  Bible  does  not  record  any  particular  in- 
stance of  the  public  celebration  of  this  festival,  Michaelis, 
Winer,  etc.,  have  questioned  whether  the  law  of  jubUee 
ever  came  into  actual  operation ;  while  Rranold,  Hup- 
feld,  etc,  have  positively  denied  it.    The  following  con- 
siderations, however,  speak  for  its  actual  observance :  1. 
All  the  other  Mosaic  festivals  have  been  observed,  and 
It  is  therefore  surpateing  strange  to  suppose  that  the  ju- 
bUee which  ia  so  organically  connected  with  them,  and 
is  the  climax  of  all  of  them,  is  the  only  one*  that  never 
was  observed.    2.  The  law  about  the  inalienability  of 
landed  property,  which  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  jubi- 
lee, actually  obtained  among  the  Jews,  thus  showing 
that  thb  festival  must  have  been  observed.    Hence  it 
was  with  a  view  to  observing  the  jubilee  law  that  the 
right  of  an  heiress  to  marry  was  restricted  (Numb, 
xxxvi,  4,  6,  7) ;  and  it  was  the  observance  of  this  law, 
forbidding  the  sale  of  laud  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent its  reversion  to  the  original  owner  or  his  heir  in 
the  year  of  jubilee,  that  made  Naboth  refuse  to  part 
with  his  vin^ard  on  the  solicitation  of  king  Ahab  (1 
Kings  xxi,  1-4).    8.  From  Ezek.  xlvi,  17,  where  even 
the  king  is  reminded  that  if  he  made  a  present  of  his 
landed  property  to  any  of  his  servants  it  could  only  be 
to  the  jubilee  year,  when  it  must  revert  to  him,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  jubilee  was  observed.    Allusions  to  the 
jubilee  are  also  to  be  found  in  Neh.  v,  1-19;  Isa.  v,  7,  8, 
9, 10;  Ixi,  1,  2;  Ezek.  vii,  12, 18  (Isa.  xxxviif  30  is  less 
clear).     Ewald  contends  that  the  institution  is  emi- 
nently practical  in  the  character  of  its  details,  and  that 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  no  particular  instance  of 
its  observance  having  been  recorded  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory proves  nothing.    Besides  the  passages  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  he  applies'  several  others  to  the 
jubilee.    He  conceives  that  ''the  year  of  visitation*^ 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xi,  23 ;  xxiii,  12 ;  xlviii,  44,  denotes 
the  punishment  of  those  who,  in  the  jubilee,  withheld 
by  tyranny  or  fraud  the  possesncms  or  the  liberty  of  the 
poor.    From  Jer.  xxxii,  6-12,  he  infers  that  the  law  was 
restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  {A  Uerihumer^ 
p.  424,  note  1).     It  is  likely,  however,  that  in  the  gen- 
eral declension  of  religious  observances  under  the  later 
monarchs  of  Jndah  this  institution  yielded  to  the  ava- 
rice and  worldliness  of  landed  proprietors,  especially  as 
mortgaged  property  and  servants  would  thereby  be  re- 
leased (see  Jer.  xxxiv,  8-1 1 ;  comp.  Neh.  v).     Indeed, 
it  is  intimated  that  the  Babylonian  captivity  should  be 
of  such  a  duration  as  to  compensate  for  the  years  (sab- 
batical and  jubilee  together)  of  which  Jehovah  had  thus 
been  defrauded  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21).    4,  The  general 
observance  of  the  jubilee  is  attested  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Jewish  tradition.    This  unanimity  of  opinion, 
however,  only  extends  to  the  observance  of  the  jubilee 
prior  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  for  many  of  the  later 
Rabbins  affirm  that  it  was  not  kept  a/ler  the  captivity. 
But  in  the  Seder  Ohm  (cap.  xxx),  the  author  of  which 
lived  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  are 
positively  assured  that  it  was  observed.    Josephus,  too 
{Ant,  ili,  12;  8),  speaks  of  it  as  being  permanently  ob- 
served.    This  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulns  (lib.  xl),  who  tells  us  that  the  Jews  cannot  dispose 
of  their  own  patrimony  {ISiovQ  icXijpovc  muXeiv),  sA 
well  OS  by  the  fact  that  we  have  distinct  records  of  the 
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Uw  i«9pecting  the  redemption  of  bouses  in  cities  with- 
out walls,  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  jubilee 
law,  being  strictly  observed  to  a  very  late  period  {Era' 
chin,  31  b;  Baba  Kama,  82  b). 

V.  Origm,  Design,  and  Importance  of  the  Jubilee,— 
The  foundation  of  the  law  of  jubilee  appears  to  be  so  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  children  of  Israel  that  it 
seems  strange  that  Michaelis  should  have  confidently 
affirmed  its  Egyptian  origin,  while  yet  he  acknowledges 
that  he  can  produce  no  specitic  evidence  on  the  subject 
{Mos,  Law,  art  73).  The  only  well-proved  instance  of 
anything  like  it  in  other  nations  appears  to  be  that  of 
the  Dalmatians,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  lib.  vii  (p.  815, 
edit.  Casaubon).  lie  says  that  they  redistributed  their 
land  every  eight  years.  £wald,  following  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch,  refers  to  the  institution  of  Lycurgus; 
but  Mr.  Grote  has  given  another  view  of  the  matter 
{History  of  Greece,  ii,  530). 

The  object  of  this  institution  was  that  those  of  the 
pe<^le  of  God  who,  through  poverty  or  other  adverse 
circumstances,  had  forfeited  their  personal  liberty  or 
property  to  their  fellow -citizens,  shoidd  have  their 
debts  forgiven  by  their  co-religionists  every  half  centu- 
ry, on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  be  restored  to 
their  iamihes  and  inheritance  as  freely  and  fully  as  God 
on  that  very  day  forgave  the  debts  of  his  people  and  re- 
stored them  to  perfect  fellowship  with  himself,  so  that 
the  whole  community,  having  forgiven  each  other  and 
being  forgiven  of  God,  might  return  to  the  original  or- 
der which  had  been  disturbed  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and, 
being  freed  from  the  bondage  of  one  another,  might  un- 
reservedly be  the  servants  of  him  who  is  their  redeemer. 
The  aim  of  the  jubilee,  therefore,  is  to  preserve  unim- 
paired the  essential  character  of  the  theocracy,  to  the 
end  that  there  be  no  poor  among  the  people  of  God 
(Deut  XV,  4).  Hence  God,  who  redeemed  Israel  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  al- 
lotted to  them  the  promised  land,  will  not  suffer  any 
one  to  usurp  his  title  as  Lortl  over  those  whom  he  owns 
as  his  own.  It  is  the  idea  of  grace  for  all  the  suffering 
children  of  man,  bringing  freedom  to  the  captive  and 
rest  to  tba  weary  as  well  as  to  the  earth,  which  made 
the  year  of  jubilee  the  symbol  of  the  Messianic  year  of 
grace  (Isa.  bci,  2),  when  all  the  conflicts  in  the  universe 
should  be  restored  to  their  original  harmony,  and  when 
not  only  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but 
the  whole  creation,  which  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  untU  now,  may  be  restored  into  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  (comp.  Isa.  Ixi,  1-3 ,  Luke 
iv,  21 ;  Rom.  viii,  18-23 :  Heb.  iv,  9). 

The  importance  of  this  institution  vrill  be  apparent 
if  it  is  considered  what*  moral  and  social  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  cctnmunity  from  the  sacred  observ- 
ance of  it.  1.  It  would  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
land  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  2.  It  would  render  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  be  bom  to  absolute  poverty,  since  every  one 
had  his  hereditary  land.  3.  It  would  preclude  those  in- 
equalities which  are  produced  by  extremes  of  riches  and 
poverty,  and  which  make  one  man  domineer  over  an- 
other. 4.  It  would  utterly  do  away  with  slavery,  5. 
It  would  afford  a  fresh  opportunity  to  those  who  were 
reduced  by  adverse  circumstances  to  begin  again  their 
career  of  industry,  in  the  patrimony  which  they  had 
temporarily  forfeited.  6.  It  would  periodically  rectify 
t-he  disorders  which  crept  into  the  state  in  the  course  of 
time,  preclude  the  division  of  the  people  into  nobles  and 
plebeians,  and  preserve  the  theocracy  inviolate. 
.  VI.  Literature, — The  Mishna  {Erachtn,  ch.  viii,  ix) 
gives  very  important  enactments  of  a  very  ancient  date 
respecting  the  jubilee.  In  Maimonidcs  (Jod  Ua-Che- 
eaka,  especially  the  tract  so  often  above  referred  to  as 
Milchoth  ShemUa  Ve-Jobd,  ch.  x-xiii)  an  epitome  will 
be  found  of  the  Jewish  information  on  this  subject 
which  is  scattered  through  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim. 
Of  the  modem  productions  are  to  be  mentioned  the  val- 
uable treatises  of  Cuneeus,  De  Hep.  I/ebr.  chap,  ii,  sec.  iv 


(in  the  Critici  Sacri,  ix,  278  sq.),  and  M^er,  De  Tem- 
per, et  Diebus  IJebrceorum  (in  Ugolini  TheattHrus,i,7^ 
1755),  p.  341-860;  Michaelis,  Commeittariia on  tMe  Lan 
of  Moses  (EngL  version,  Lond.  1814),  voL  i,  art.  Ixxsm 
p.  376  sq. ;  Ideler,  ffandbuch  der  Chrottohgie  (Beil  1833  l 
i,  502  sq ;  the  excellent  prize  essays  of  Kranold,  De  Awm 
IMr^JubUceo  (Gotting.  1837),  and  Wolde,  De  <nmo  E«b. 
Juba<eo  (Gottingen,  1837)  ;  Mbr,  SyntboUk  det  Mtm- 
ischen  CuUus  (Heidelberg,  1839), i,  572  sq.;  Ewaki,  bit 
AUerthUmer  des  VoUxs  Israel  (Gotting.  1854), p. 41^  h^ 
Saalschtltz,  Das  Mosaische  Recht  (Berlin,  1853),  i,  141. 
etc ;  and  A  rchdologie  der  Ilebraer  (Konigib.  18561  ii. 
224,  etc;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volke*  Israel  (S(si- 
hausen,  1855),  i,  463,  etc ;  Iteil,  HcmdbwA  der  Bib^sdtn 
Archdologie  (Frankf:  a.  M.  1858),  i,  374,  etc     Uupfui 
(jCommetUatio  de  Ilebraontm  Fettis,  part  iii,  1852)  h& 
lately  dealt  with  it  in  a  wilful  and  reckless  style  of  att> 
icism.    Vitringa  notices  the  prophetical  bearing  ef  tiie 
j  ubilee  in  lib.  iv,  c  4  of  the  ObservaHones  Sacrv,    \a^i- 
foot  {Harm.  Evang.  in  Luc,  iv,  19)  pursi|^  Uie  suliject  ia 
a  fanciful  manner,  and  makes  out  that  Christ  snfioed  in 
a  jubilee  year.    For  further  details,  see  WagenseiL  Di 
anno  JubiUeo  Hebr,  (Altdorf,  1700) ;  J.  C  Bock,  Ik  asm 
Hebraor,  jubikeo  (Viteb.  1700) ;  CarpzoT,  De  asmofihi- 
loBO  (Lips.  1730 ;  also  in  his  Apparat,  crit,  p.  447) ;  Ok, 
De  anno  H€b,jubiUeo  (Traj.  a.  R.  1736 ;  also  in  Oelikk** 
CoUectio,  ii,  421-508) ;  Laurich,  Legi^atio  Mosaica  ir 
anno  semiseculari  (Altenb.  1794) ;  also  Man^  '^j^ 
dissert.  d02;  Ba.neT,Gotfesd.Verfass.ii,277;  Hulhssisx 
Urgesch.  des  Staats,  IB ;  Van  der  Hardt^  DejiAiL  Mens 
(Hehnstadt^  1728);  Jochanan  Salomo,  De  jvhiL  HtW. 
(Danz.  1679);  Meier,  De  mysterii  Jobelcei  (BresL  iTWTi, 
ReipecciuB,  De  origixw  Jubikeorwn  (Weissenf^  1730); 
Stemler,  De  anno  Jobekeo  (Lips.  1790) ;  Van  INxjitefeB, 
JubUcms  Hebraorum.  (Cob.  1730) ;  Waltber,  De  JwbSe* 
JudcBorum  (Sodin.  1762).     Other  monographs,  rebti^ 
however,  rather  to  later  times,  are  cited  by  V<dbe&^ 
Index,  p.  128, 162.     See  Sabbaticai-  Year. 

JUBILEE,  or  JUBILEE  YEAK,  an  institntiflii  d 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  name  of  which  ii  b(7- 
rowed  from  that  of  the  Jewish  jubilee  (see  above).   The 
Catholic  jubilee  is  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and  estrm^- 
dinary.     The  (Mrdinary  jubilee  b  that  which  is  cektva- 
ted  at  stated  intovals,  the  length  of  whidi  has  vai^ 
at  difTereit  times.    Its  origin  is  traced  to  pope  Bqid^ 
VIII,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1800,  a  boll  grannsg  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  pUgrim-Tiaitors  of  Rone  dar- 
ing that  year  on  condition  of  their  penitently  oonfesonr 
their  sins,  and  visiting  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  8l 
Paul  fifteen  times  if  strangers,  and  thirty  times  if  resi- 
dents of  the  city.     The  invitation  was  accepted  widi 
marvellous  enthusiasm.    Innumerable  troops  of  ja^i^ 
from  every  part  of  the  Church  flocked  to  Rome,    (jm- 
vanni  Villani,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  slates  that  ik 
constant  number  of  pilgrims  in  Rome,  not  reckocaig 
those  who  were  on  the  road  going  or  returning,  doiii^ 
the  entire  year,  never  fell  below  20O,000l    Boaifitt, 
finding  the  jubilee  a  success,  and  having  been  infocoed. 
so  the  story  goes,  by  a  hoary  patriarch,  who,  at  the  i^ 
of  107,  attended  it,  that  a  hundred  years  ago  a  like  js- 
bilee  had  been  hdd,  now  ordered  that  it  should  ihest- 
after  be  held  every  hundredth  year.     The  great  gi@ 
which  the  occasion  afforded  to.  the  (lurches  at  Eosr 
induced  Clement  VI  to  abridge  the  time  to  fifty  yesn 
His  jubilee  accordingly  took  |dace  in  1350,  and  was  era: 
more  numerously  attended  than  that  of  Booiiace,  cfat 
average  number  of  pilgrims,  until  the  heats  of  saaeaa 
suspended  their  frequency,  being,  according  to  Mittbe« 
Tillani,  no  fewer  than  1,000,000 !     The  term  of  iBterrti 
was  still  further  abridged  by  Urban  VI;  bat  in  d^ 
stormy«days  of  his  pontificate  the  jubilee  could  not  ta^ 
place,  and  his  successor,  Boniface  IX,  improved  the  t* 
his  advantage,  and  ordered  it  to  take  place  in  13% 
Ten  years  later  he  rq)eated  it,  and,  besides,  ii^dti^ 
extra  years  of  jubUee,  and  permitted  thdr  obsemas 
also  in  foreign  cities  provided  the  wxHsliippen  va^ 
pay  into  the  Roman  treasury  the  cost  of  a  jooxicy  ie 
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tbe  holy  city  (comp.  Amort,  De  orpine,  progretm,  vo 
lore  acfructu  indulgent,  i,  87  sq.).  Paul  II  finally  or- 
dered in  1470  that  thenceforward  every  twenty-fifth 
year  should  be  held  as  jubilee,  an  arrangement  which 
has  continued  ever  since  to  regulate  the  ordinary  jubi- 
lee. As  the  indulgences  could,  by  the  payment  of  given 
Sams  and  the  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  al- 
ways be  obtained  at  the  home  of  the  penitent,  the  pil- 
grimages to  Rome  gradually  dimmished  in  frequency; 
but  the  observance  itself  has  been  punctually  maintain- 
ed at  each  recurring  period,  wth  the  single  exception 
of  the  year  1800,  in  which,  owing  to  the  vacancy  of  the 
holy  see  and  the  troubles  of  the  times,  it  was  not  held. 
For  the  excesses  committed  in  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
see  Indulgences.  The  extraordinary  jubilee  is  order- 
ed by  the  pope  out  of  the  regular  period,  either  on  his 
accession,  or  on  some  occasion  of  public  calamity,  or  in 
some  critical  condition  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church ; 
one  of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  indulgence  in 
8Kh  cases  being  the  recitation  of  certain  stated  prayers 
for  the  particular  necessity  in  which  the  jubilee  orig- 
inated. See  Herzog,  Real-  EncyUop.  vii,  117;  Cham- 
bers, a.  V. ;  Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchaol  p.  334     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jabileea,  Book  o£  This  apocryphal  or  Hagadic 
Wk,  which  was  used  so  largely  in  the  ancient  Church, 
and  was  still  knovm  to  the  Byzantines,  but  of  which 
both  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  were  after- 
wanls  lost,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  an  Ethiopic 
ver^on  in  Abyssinia. 

I.  TUle  of  the  Booh,  and  its  Siffmfication,— -The  book 

is  caned  rd  'Ia;/3i?Xaia=nibni'^n  -ifiD,  "the  Jubilees/' 

w^tke  book  of  Jubilees"  because  it  divides  the  period 
of  ^e  Biblical  history  upon  which  it  treats,  i.  e.  from 
the  creation  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Ca- 
naan, into  fifty  jubilees  of  forty-nine  years  each,  equal 
to  2450  years,  and  carefully  describes  every  event  ac- 
cording to  the  jubilee,  sabbatical  year,  or  year  in  which 
it  transpired,  as  stated  in  the  inscription :  **  These  are 
the  words  of  the  division  of  the  dajrs  according  to  the 
Uw  and  the  testimony,  according  to  the  events  of  the 
years  in  sabbatical  years  and  in  jubilees,"  etc  It  is 
il»  called  by  the  faUiers  i-)  Xtirr^  TkvtaiQy  XncTwrykvi- 

<Tcc,  /icjcpoyivjfftc ;  rd,  X«rrd  TivivnaQ  =  tT^ttJ&^^ia 
KIJiT,  i  e.  Me  smaU  Genesis f  compendium  of  Genesis^  be- 
cause it  only  selects  certain  portions  of  Genesis,  although 
through  its  lengthy  comments  upon  these  points  it  b 
actually  longer  than  this  canonical  book  (comp.  Epipha- 
nius,  Ado,  IIcRr,  lib.  i,  torn,  iii,  cap.  vi,  edit.  Petav. ;  G. 
Syncellus,  p.  8) ;  or,  according  to  Ewald's  rendering  of 
it,  Tu  XcTrra  (suUHicL,  minutcC)  Vkveatc,  because  it  di- 
vides the  history  upon  which  it  treats  into  very  minute 
and  small  periods  (Geschichte  dee  Volkes  Israel^  i,  271) ; 
it  is  called  by  SL  Jerome  the  apocryphal  Genesis  (see  be- 
low, sec  3),  and  it  is  also  styled  ^  roiJ  Miavirkufc  dvo- 
rdXui^if ,  the  ApocaJypse  of  Moses,  by  Geoige  Syncellus 
and  Cedrenas,  because  the  book  pretends  to  be  a  revela- 
tion of  God  to  Moses,  and  is  denominated  "  the  hook  of 
the  division  of  dates'*  by  the  Abyssinian  Church,  from  the 
first  words  of  the  inscription. 

IL  Design  and  Contents  of  the  Book, — This  apocry- 
phal book  is  designed  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  Genesis«nd  Exodus.  (1)  It  fixes  and 
arranges  more  minutely  the  chronology  of  the  Biblical 
history  from  the  creation  toTthe  entrance  of  the  Israel- 
ites into  Canaan ;  (2)  Solves  the  various  difficulties  to 
be  found  in  the  narratives  of  these  canonical  books;  (3) 
Describes  more  fully  events  which  are  simply  hinted  at 
in  the  sacred  history  of  that  early  period ;  and  (4)  Ex- 
patiates upon  the  religious  observances,  such  as  the 
Sabbath,  the  festivals,  cirenmcision,  sacrifices,  lawfid  and 
unlawful  meats,  etc,  setting  forth  their  sacred  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  our  duty  to  keep  them,  by  showing  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  insdtutions,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  sacredly  observed  by  the  patriarchs,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  notice  of  these  four  points. 

0.  In  its  chronological  arrangements  we  find  that  it 


places  the  deluge  in  A.M.  1353  (JubiL  vi,  61),  and  the 
exodus  in  the  year  A.M.  2410  (iv,  10).  This,  with  the 
forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  yields  fifty  jubi- 
lees of  forty-nine  years  each  from  the  creation  to  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  i.  c  2450,  and  also  allows  a  new 
jubilee  period  to  commence  immediately  upon  the  en- 
tering of  the  laraftites  into  the  Promised  lAnd.  Though 
in  the  calculations  of  this  period  the  book  of  Jubi- 
lees agrees  in  its  particulars  with  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  yet  it  differs  from  the  canonical 
text  both  as  to  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and 
the  years  in  which  the  ante  and  post-diluvian  patri- 
archs b^at  their  children.  Thus  Jared  is  said  to  have 
lived  62  instead  of  162  years  before  Enoch  was  bom, 
Methuselah  was  67  instead  of  187  at  the  birth  of  La- 
mech,  and  Lamech  again  was  53  instead  of  182  when  he 
begat  Noah ;  agreeing  partly  with  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, and  partly  with  the  Septuagint  in  their  state- 
ments about  these  antediluvian  patriarchs.  In  the  chro- 
nology of  the  post-diluvian  patiiEtfchs,  however,  the  book 
(^  Jubilees  deviates  from  these  versions,  and  says  that 
Arphaxad  begat  Cainan  when  74-75 ;  after  the  deluge, 
Cainan  begat  Salah  when  57,  Salah  begat  Eber  when 
67,  Eber  begat  Peleg  when  -68,  Peleg  begat  Reu  when 
61 ;  the  birth  of  Serug  is  omitted,  but  Serug  is  said  to 
have  begat  Nahor  in  the  .year  1 16  lU'ter  the  birth  of 
Reu,  and  Nahor  begat  Terah  in  his  62d  year  (compare 
JubiL  iv,  40,  etc).  The  going  down  into  Egypt  is  placed 
about  A.M.  2172-2173  (JubiL  xlv,  1-3),  so  that  when  we 
deduct  it  Irom  2410,  in  which  year  the  exodus  is  placed, 
there  remains  for  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  238  years.  In 
the  description  of  the  lives  of  Noah,  Abraham  (xxiii, 
28),  Isaac  (xxxvi,  49-52),  Jacob  (xlv,  40-43),  and  Jo- 
seph (xlvi,  9-15),  the  chronology  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew text  of  Genesis. 

5.  Of  the  difficulties  in  the  sacred  narrative  which  the 
book  of  Jubilees  tries  to  solve  may  be  mentioned  that 
it  accounts  for  the  serpent  speaking  to  Eve  by  saying 
that  all  animals  spoke  before  the  fall  in  paradise  (comp. 
Gen.  i,  1  with  JubiL  iii,  98) ;  explains  very  minutely 
whence  the  first  heads  of  families  took  their  wives  (Ju- 
biL iv,  24, 71, 100,  etc);  how  far  the  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  in  Gen.  ii,  17  has  been  fulfilled  literally  (iv, 
99,  etc) ;  shows  that  the  sons  of  God  who  came  to  the 
daughters  of  men  were  angels  (v,  3) ;  with  what  help 
Noah  brought  the  animals  into  the  ark  (v,  76) ;  where- 
with the  tower  of  Babel  was  destroyed  (x,  87) ;  why 
Sarah  disliked  Ishmael  and  urged  Abraham  to  send  him 
away  (xvii,  13) ;  why  Rebecca  loved  Jacob  so  dearly 
(xix,  40-84)  >,  how  it  was  that  Esau  came  to  sell  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (xxiv,  5-20) ;  who  told 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvii,  42)  that  Esau  determined  to  kill 
Jacob  (xxxvii,  1,  etc) ;  how  it  was  that  he  afterwards 
desisted  from  his  determination  to  kill  Jacob  (xxxv, 
29-105) ;  why  Rebekah  said  (Gen.  xxvii,  45)  that  she 
would  be  deprived  of  both  her  sons  in  one  day  (xxxvii, 
9) ;  why  Er,  Judah's  first-bom,  died  (xli,  1-7) ;  why  Onan 
would  not  redeem  Tamar  (xli,  11-13) ;  why  Judah  was 
not  punished  for  his  sin  with  Tamar  (xli,  57-67) ;  why 
Joseph  had  the  money  put  into  the  sacks  of  his  breth- 
ren (xlii,  71-73) ;  and  how  Moses  was  nourished  in  the 
ark  (xlvii,  13),  and  that  it  was  not  God,  but  the  chief- 
mastemahy  iiaa^tJTQ,  the  enemg,  who  hardened  the  hearts 
of  the  Eg3rptians  (xlviii,  58). 

c.  Instances  where  events  which  are  briefly  mentioned 
or  simply  hinted  at  in  the  canonical  book  of  Genesis,  and 
which  seem  to  refer  to  another  narrative  of  an  earlier 
or  later  date,  are  given  more  fully  in  the  book  of  Jubi- 
lees, will  be  found  in  JubiL  xvi,  39-101,  where  an  exten- 
sive description  is  given  of  the  appeanmce  of  the  angehi 
to  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  a  supplement  to  Gren.  xviii, 
14 ;  in  JubiL  xxxii,  5-88, 50-58,  where  Jacob  is  described 
as  giving  tithes  of  all  his  possessions,  and  wishing  to 
erect  a  house  of  God  in  Bethel,  which  is  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  that  hinted  at  in  Gen.  xxviii,  22 ;  in  Jubil. 
xxxiv,  4-25,  where  Jacob's  battle  with  the  seven  kings 
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of  the  Amorites  is  described,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Gen.  xlviii,  22. 

d.  Ab  to  the  religious  obstrvanceBy  we  are  told  that 
the  Fefut  of  Weeks,  or  Pentecost  (D'^nisan  D-T^,  an 
ni713^,  ")'^2Cpn),  is  contained  in  the  covenants  which 

God  made  with  Noah  and  Abraham  (comp.  JubiL  vi,  56- 
00  with  Gen.  ix,  8-17 ;  xiv,  61-54  with  Gen.  xv,  18-21) ; 
the  Feast  of  Tahemades  was  first  celebrated  by  Abra- 
ham at  Beersheba  (JubiL  xvi,  61-101);  the  amduding 

Festival  (nnX5  '^roiC),  which  is  on  the  23d  of  Tisri, 
continuing  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  [see  FESxrvAL], 
was  instituted  by  Jacob  (Jubil  xxxii,  87-94)  after  hb 
vision  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv,  9-14) ;  and  that  the  mourn- 
ing on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (*i'*B3  Ol*^)  was  instituted 

(Lev.  x\T,  29)  to  commemorate  the  mourning  of  Jacob 
over  the  loss  of  Joseph  (JubiL  xxxiv,  50-60). 

(The  German  version  by  Dillmann,  through  which 
this  book  has  recently  been  made  known  to 'Europeans, 
has  been  divided  by  the  erudite  translator  into  ffiy 
chapters^  but  not  into  verses.  The  references  in  this 
article  are  to  those  chapters,  and  the  lines  of  the  respec- 
tive chapters.) 

in.  Author  and  Original  Language  of  the  Booh — 
That  the  author  of  this  book  was  a  Jew  is  evident  from, 
(1)  lib  minute  description  of  the  Sabbath  and  festi- 
vjds,  as  well  as  all  the  Rabbinic  ceremonies  connected 
therewith  (L 19-33, 49-60),  which  developed  themselves 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  we  are  told  are  simply 
types  described  by  Moses  from  heavenly  archetj'pes, 
and  have  not  only  been  kept  by  the  angels  in  heaven, 
but  are  binding  upon  the  Jews  world  without  end ;  (2) 
The  elevated  position  he  ascribes  to  the  Jcwbh  people 
(ii,  79-91 ;  xvi,  50-66) ;  ordinary  Israelites  are  in  digni- 
ty equal  to  angels  (xv,  72-75),  and  the  priests  are  like 
the  presence-angeb  (xxxi,  47-49);  over  Israel  only  does 
the  Lord  Iiimself  rule,  whibt  he  appointed  evil  spirits  to 
exercise  dominion  over  all  other  nations  (xv,  80-90) ; 
and  (3)  The  many  Hagadic  elements  of  thb  book  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  JubiL  i,  1 16,  where  the  presence-angel, 
■|1"JI3I3^,  a'^iSjn  *i^,  b  described  as  having  preceded 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  with  Sanhedrim^  38,  b;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  creation  of  paradise  on  the  third  dag  (JubiL  ii, 
37  with  Bereshith  RMa^  c.  xv) ;  the  twenty-two  gen- 
erations from  Adam  to  Jacob  (JubiL  ii,  64, 91,  with  Be- 
reshitJi  Rabba  and  Midrash  Tadshfj  169) ;  the  animals 
speaking  before  the  fall  (JubiL  iii,  98  with  the  Mid- 
rashim) ;  the  remark  that  Adam  lived  70  years  less  than 
1000  years  in  order  that  the  declaration  might  be  ful- 
filled '*  in  the  day  in  which  thou  eatcst  thereof  thou  shalt 
die,'*  since  1000  years  are  as  one  day  with  the  Lortl  (Ju- 
biL iv,  99  with  Bereshith  Rabba,  c.  xix ;  Justin.  Diat  c. 
Trgph,  p.  278,  ed.  Otto) ;  the  causes  of  the  deluge  (JubiL 
v,  5-20  with  Bereshith  Rabba,  c  xxxi) ;  the  declaration 
that  the  beginning  of  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth 
months  are  to  be  celebrated  as  festivals,  being  the  be- 
ginning of  the  four  seasons  called  H'lEpr,  and  having 
already  been  observed  by  Noah  (JubiL  vi,  31-95  with 
Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  cap.  viii ;  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Gen. 
viii,  22) ;  the  statement  that  Satan  induced  God  to  ask 
Abraham  to  sacrifice  hb  son  (JubiL  xvii,  49-53  with 
SanJiedrim,  89,  b) ;  that  Abraham  w^as  tempted  ten  times 
(JubiL  xix,  22  with  Mbhna,  A  both,  v,  3 ;  Targum  Jeru- 
salem on  Gen.  xxii,  1,  etc.) ;  and  that  Joseph  spoke  He- 
brew when  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brothers  (Ju- 
biL xliii,  5-1  with  Bereshith  Rabba,  cap.  xciii).  As,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  practices,  rites,  and  interpretations 
given  in  thb  book  are  at  variance  with  the  traditional 
expositions  of  the  Rabbins,  Beer  b  of  opinicm  that  the 
^Titcr  was  a  Dosithean  who  was  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  fusion  of  Samaritanbm  and  Rabbinic  -  Judaism  by 
making  mutual  concessions  {Das  Buch  d,Jubilden,^Gl, 
62) ;  Jellinek,  again,  thinks  that  he  was  an  Essene,  and 
wrote  thb  book  against  the  Pharisees,  who  maintained 
that  the  beginning  of  the  month  b  to  be  fixed  by  ob- 


servation and  not  by  calculation  (^D  >5  CTirin 
•1*^*^2<*1«1),  and  that  the  Sanhedrim  had  the  power  c^ 
daining  intercalary  years  [see  Hillel  II],  addodt^ 
corroboration  of  thb  view  the  remark  in  JubiL  vl. 
133,  the  chronological  system  of  the  author,  whicb  d! 
based  upon  heptades ;  and  the  strict  observance  of  tl^j 
Sabbath,  which,  as  an  Essene  loving  the  sacred  mnc^ 
seven,  he  urges  upon  every  Israelite  (compare  JubiL 
73-135 ;  iv,  19-61 ;  Beth  I/a-JUidrask,  iii  p.  xi) ;  whii 
Fimnkel  maintains  that  the  writer  was  an  Egyptian  Jc 
and  a  priest  at  the  temple  in  Leontopolin,  which 
counts  for  hb  setting  such  a  high  value  oxxsn  sacrificei^ 
and  tracing  the  origin  of  the  festivals  and  aacriticei*  t<n 
the  patriarchs  {Mpnatsschrift,  v,  p.  896).     - 

Notwithstanding  the  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  wLiA 
phase  of  Judaism  the  author  belonged,  all  agree  tl  si 
thb  book  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that  it  was  aftersrsi^ 
translated  into  Greek,  and  that  the  Ethiopic,  of  vhi^ 
Dillmann  has  given  a  German  version,  was  made  fnm 
the  Greek.  Many  of  the  expressions  in  the  hntjk  mx 
only  be  understood  by  retranslating  them  into  Hebrtr. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  remarks  ''und  es  g^iebt  krinr; 
Uebergehung"  (JubiL  vi,  101, 102),  ^'und  aie  soQes  ko- 
nen  Tag  uebergehen"  (vi,  107),  become  inteIHgxbfe  whfs 

we  bear  in  mind  that  the  original  had  *^*)2'^7,  Mtorm- 
lation.  Moreover,  the  writer  designates  the  wivf#  cf 
the  patriarchs  from  th^fomily  of  Seth  by  names  which 
express  beauty  and  virtue  in  Ilebrew ;  Seth  married  Ai- 

urah,  M*l1S5,  restramt ;  Jored  married  Beracha,  fT^*^ 
blessing;  Enoch  and  3fethusdah  married  wives  of  the 
name  of  Adni,  n317,  pleasure ;  w^hilst  Caio  mani^  his 
sister  Avon,  "i^X,  rice  (JubiL  iv,  24-128).  The  worts 
TtjatJi  '^3,  Gen.  xxii,  16,  are  rendered  in  the  book  of 
JubiL  (xvii,  42)  bei  meimm  JIaupte,  which  b  the  wtT- 
known  Palestinian  oath  "^TSK"^,  ''UX'^  '^^na  (cumpare 
Sanhedrim,  2,  8,  aL),  and  which  no  Greek  writer  w«c]d 
use,  especially  as  the  Sept.  does  not  have  it  here.  Tbtre 
are  also  other  renderings  which  show  that  the  writ«T 
had  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  him  and  not  the  Se[>ti 
a  fact  which  b  irreconcilable  on  the  supposition  that  Le 
was  a  Greek  Jew,  or  wrote  in  Greek,  as  he  would  m.- 
doubtedly  have  used  the  Sept,  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
book  of  Jubil.  xiv,  9, 10,  has  "  der  aus  deincm  Leibe  fccr- 
vorgeht,"  which  b  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hetnw 
■^•^r^QTa  K2''  'nirX,Gen.xv,4;  otherwise  the  SepLc^ 
itf^wafrai  Ik  aov :  JubiL  xiv,  29  has  **  abcr  Abnm 
wehrte  sie  ab,"  so  the  Hebrew  CjnK  CriK  2^*}  (Gen. 
XV,  11),  not  the  Sept  cat  cwtKa^iirty  atfTctc'Afipttft 
(comp.  also  book  of  JubiL  xv,  17  with  Sept,  Gen.  xvii 7; 
XV,  48  with  Sept.  xvii,  17 ;  xv,  46  with  Sept.  xvii,  19k 
To  these  is  to  be  added  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
remarks  upon  MD"^,  "  Hoc  verbum,  qnantom  mcmoda 
suggerit,  nusquam  alibi  in  scripturis  sandb  apod  Hc- 
brseos  iuvenissc  me  no>'i,  absque  libro  apocrypho.  qui  a 
Gnccb  pirpoyivfaic  appellatur.  Ibi  in  ledificatione  tnr- 
ris  pro  stodio  ponitur,  in  quo  excerccntur  pugiles  ct  ath- 
letae  et  cursoruih  velocitas  comprobatur**  (comp  In  fpts- 
tola  ad  Fabiolam  de  mansionibus,  I^Iansio  x viii  on  Numb, 
xxxiii,  21,  22) ;  and  again  (Mansio  xxiv  on  Numb, 
xxxiii,  27, 28),  "Hoc  codem  vocabulo  (T.^P))  et  mdaa 
literb  scriptum  invenio  patrem  Abraham,  qui  in  sujaa- 
dicto  apocrypho  Geneseos  volumine  abactb  con-is^  qui 
hominum  frumenta  vastabant,  abactorb  vel  dcpuboris 
sortitus  est  nomen ;"  as  well  as  the  fact  that  portiom  of 
the  book  are  still  extant  in  Hebrew  (comp.  Jellinek,  ^c^A 
Ila-Midrash,  voL  iii,  p.  ix,  etc).  The  agreement  of 
many  passages  vrith  the  Sept.,  when  the  latter  deviates 
from  the  Hebrew,  is,  as  Dillmann  observes,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  translator,  who,  when  rendering  it  into 
Greek,  used  the  Sept,  (Ewald,  Jahrbuch,  iii,  90>. 

IV.  Date  and  Importance  of  the  Boot. — That  this 
book  was  written  before  the  deBtmction  of  the  Teofile 
is  evident  not  only  from  its  description  of  the 
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id  fhe  services  perfonned  therein,  but  from  it«  whole 
^mplexioii,  and  this  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  writ- 
tn  on  it.  Its  exact  date,  however,  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
ut«.  KrUger  maintains  that  it  was  written  between 
;.C.  332  and  320;  DiUmann  and  Frankel  think  that  it 
^a»  "written  in  the  Jirst  century  before  Christ;  whilst 
Iwald  13  of  opinion  that  it  originated  about  Me  birth  of 
y/tf-isi.  The  medium  of  the  two  extremes  is  the  most 
robmble. 

The  importance  of  this  book  can  hardly  be  overrated 
rl&en  we  remember  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  Bibli- 
al  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  written  between 
be  cloee  of  the  O.-T.  canon  and  the  beginning  of  the 
'C.  T.     There  are,  however,  several  other  considerations 
vhich  render  this  book  a  most  important  contribution, 
K>th  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  to  the  history 
>f  Jewish  belief  anterior  to  the  Christian  sera.    1.  Many 
portions  of  it  are  literal  translations  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
^is,  and  therefore  enable  us  to  see  in  what  state  the 
Hebrew  text  was  at  that  age,  and  furnish  us  with  some 
reiidings  which  are  preferable  to  those  given  in  the  tex- 
tus  receptuSf  e.  g.  JubiL  xvii,  17  renders  it  probable  that 
the  correct  reading  of  Gen.  xxi,  11  is  h:)^  133  n^2<  b? 
imax  mx,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  verse  imme- 
diately following.     2.  It  shows  us  that  the  Jews  of  that 
age  believed  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body  (xxiii,  115).  though  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  nowhere  mentioned  therein ;  that  they  believed 
in  the  existence  of  Satan,  the  prince  of  legions  of  evil 
spirits,  respecting  which  so  little  is  said  in  the  O.  Test, 
and  so  much  in  the  New ;  and  that  these  evil  spirits 
have  dominion  over  men,  and  are  often  the  cause  of 
their  illnesses  and  death  (x,  85-47;  xUx,  7-10).    8.  It 
shows  us  what  the  Jews  believed  about  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  great  day  of  judgment  (xxxiii, 
37-118).     4.  It  explains  the  statements  in  Acts  vii,  53 ; 
GaL  iii,  19 ;  Ileb.  ii,  2,  which  have  caused  so  much  dif- 
ficulty to  interpreters,  by  most  distinctly  declaring  that 
the  law  was  given  throu£;h  the  presence-angel  (i,  99-102). 
5.  It  yen  appears  to  l4q"oted  in  the  N.  T.  (compare  2 
Pet,  ii,  4;  Jude  6,  with  Jubil.  iv,  76;  v,  3,  20). 

V.  Literature. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
the  Hebrew  original  of  this  book  is  lost.     Chapters 
xxxiv  and  xxxv  are,  however,  preserved  from  Midn§sh 
VaJisaUf  in  Midrash  Jalkut  Sabbat,  section  Bereshith, 
cxxxiii,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Jeilinek  (see  be- 
low) ;  and  Treuenfels  has  shown  parallels  between  other 
parts  of  the  book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Hagada  and  Mid- 
rashlm  in  the  LUeraturblatt  des  Orients,  1846,  p.  81  sq. 
The  Greek  version  of  this  book,  which  was  made  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Christian  ojra,  as  is  evident 
from  Clement's  Recoffnif,  cap.  xxx-xxxii,  though  Epi- 
phanius  {Adv.  Uteres,  lib.  i,  cap.  iv,  vi;  lib.  ii;  tom.  ii, 
cap.lxxxiii,lxxxiv)  and  St.  Jerome  (in  Epistola  odFa- 
biolam  de  mansiottihus,  Mansio  xviii  on  Numb,  xxxiii, 
21,  22;  Mansio  xxiv  on  Numb,  xxxiii,  27,  28)  are  the 
first  who  mention  it  by  name,  was  soon  lost  in  the  West- 
em  Church,  but  it  still  existed  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  was  copiously  used  in  the  Chronographia  of  Geor- 
gius  Syncellus  and  Gcorgius  Cedrenus,  and  quoted  sev- 
eral times  by  Joannes  Zanoras  and  Michael  Glycas,  By- 
zantine theologians  and  historians  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  (compare  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseud.-epigneph.  V. 
Test.  p.  851-863 ;  Dillmann,  in  Ewald's  Jahrbuch.  iii,  94 
sq.).    From  that  time,  however,  the  Greek  version  was 
also  lost,  and  the  book  of  Jubilees  was  quite  imknown  to 
Europeans  till  1844,  when  Ewald  announced  in  the  Zeit- 
Bchriftfur  die  Kunde  des  Mdrgenlandes,  p.  176-179,  that 
Dr.  Krapflf  had  found  it  preser\'ed  in  the  Abyssinian 
church  in  an  Ethiopic  translation,  and  brought  over  a 
MS,  copy  which  was  made  over  to  the  Tubingen  Uni- 
versity.   This  Ethiopic  version  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  DiUmann  in  Ewald's  Jahrbiicher,  ii,  230-256, 
and  iH,  1-96  (Gottmgen,  1849-51),  and  Ewald  at  once 
nsed  its  contents  for  the  new  edition  of  his  Geschichie  </, 
Vdka  Israel  (vol  i,  Getting.  1851,  p.  271 ;  voL  ii,  1853, 


p«294).  This  was  seasonably  foUowed  by  Jellinek's  edi- 
tion of  the  Midrash  Vajisau,  with  an  erudite  preface  in 
Beth  Ila-Midrashy  voL  iii  (Leipzig,  1855) ;  next  by  the 
learned  treatises  of  Beer,  Das  Buch  der  Jubilden  und 
sein  VerhiUtniss  zu  den  MidrascJiim,  1856 ;  and  Frankel, 
Das  Buchd,Jubilaen  (in  the  Monatsschrift  f.  Geschichie 
und  Wissenschafl  des  Judenthums,  v,  311-316,  380-400) ; 
then  by  another  masterly  production  by  Beer,  entitled 
Noch  ein  Wort  Ober  das  Buch  der  JubUden  (in  Frankel's 
Monatsschrift y  1857) ;  and  strictures  on  the  works  of  Jei- 
linek, Beer,  and  Frankel,  by  Dillmann,  in  the  Zeitschr\ft 
der  Deutschen  morffenldndischen  GeseUschc^/l,  xi  (Leipzig, 
1857),  161  sq.  KrUger,  too,  published  an  article  on  Die 
Chronologie  im  Buche  der  Jubilden,  in  the  Zeitschr\/l  der 
Deutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschafl,  xii  (Lpz.  1858), 
279  sq.,  and  Dillmann  at  last  published  the  Ethiopic  it- 
self (Kiel  and  London,  1859).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Ja'cal  (Jer.  xxxviii,  1).    See  Jkhucal. 

Ju'daX'Iov^a,  merely  the  Genidve  case  of  'lovBag, 
the  Grsecized  form  of  JudaJi),  an  incorrect  AngUcizing 
of  the  name  Judas  or  Judau  in  several  passages  of  the 
Auth.  Vers.    See  also  Jude. 

1.  The  patriarch  Judah,  son  of  Jacob  (Susan.  56; 
Luke  iii,  33 ;  Heb.  vii,  14 ;  Rev.  v,  5 ;  vii,  5).  For  the 
"city  of  Juda"  (L  e.  the  tribe  of  Judah),  in  Luke  i,  39, 
see  Juttah. 

2.  The  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Simeon,  in  Christ's 
maternal  ancestry  (Luke  iii,  30) ;  probably  the  same 
with  Ada^^vii,  the  father  of  Maaseiah,  which  latter  was 
one  of  the  Jewish  centurions  who  aided  Jehoiada  in  re- 
storing Joash  to  the  throne  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1).  B.C. 
ante  876.    See  Gexeauxiy  of  Christ. 

3.  The  son  of  Joanna,  and  father  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii, 
26),  another  of  Christ's  maternal  ancestors;  probably 
identical  with  Abiud,  the  father  of  Eliakim,  among 
Christ's  paternal  ancestry  (Matt,  i,  13);  and  likewise 
with  Obadiah,  the  son  of  Aman,  and  father  of  Shecha- 
niah  (1  Chron.  iii,  21).  B.C.  ante  406.  (See  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  16, 17.) 

4.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enumerated  in  Mark  vi, 
3.  See  JosES ;  Josepil  On  the  question  of  his  iden- 
tity with  Jude,  the  brother  of  James,  one  of  the  twclre 
apostles  (Luke  vi,  16;  Acts  i,  13),  and  with  the  author 
of  the  general  epistle,  see  James.  In  Matt,  xiii,  55,  his 
name  is  given  more  correctly  in  the  A.  Vers,  as  Judas. 

Juda  (or  Juda)  Leo.    See  Jud.vh  Leo. 

Jndse'a  ('Iov^a«a,fem.  of 'lov^atoc,  Jew  or  Jewish, 
sc  land;  once  in  A,V.  for  Chald.  ^siST^,  Judah,  Ezra  v, 
8;  "Jewry,"  Luke  xxiii,  6;  John  vii,  1),  the  southern- 
most of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  de- 
noted the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  IsraeL  See  Judah.  But  after  the  captivity,  as  most 
of  the  exiles  who  returned  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  the  name  Judaea  (Judah)  was  applied  generally 
to  the  whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Joridan  (Uag.  i,  1, 
14 ;  ii,  2).  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
Palestine  was  divided  into  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judoia 
(John  iv,  4, 5 ;  Acts  ix,  31),  the  last  including  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  west  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  divi- 
sion was  only  observed  as  a  political  and  local  distinc- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  part  of  the  country, 
just  as  we  use  the  name  of  a  county  (Matt,  ii,  1,  5;  iii, 
1 ;  iv,  25 ;  Luke  i,  65) ;  but  when  the  whole  of  Palestine 
was  to  be  indicated  Ih  a  general  way,  the  term  Judasa 
was  still  employed.  Thus  persons  in  Galilee  and  else- 
where spoke  of  going  to  Judiea  (John  vii,  3 ;  xi,  7),  to 
distinguish  the  part  of  Palestine  to  which  they  were 
proceeding ;  but  when  persons  in  Bome  and  other  places 
spoke  of  Judiea  (Acts  xxviii,  21),  they  used  the  word  as 
a  general  denomination  for  the  country  of  the  Jews,  or 
Palestine.  Indeed,  the  name  seems  to  have  had  a  more 
extensive  application  than  even  to  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan.  It  denoted  all  the  dominions  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  was  called  the  king  of  Judtea ;  and  much  qf 
these  lay  beyond  the  river  (comp.  Matt.  xLx,  1 ,  Marjc 
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X,  1).  After  the  death  of  Herod,  however,  the  Judea 
to  which  his  son  Archclaus  succeeded  was  only  the 
southern  province  so  called  (Matt'ii,  22),  which  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  province  dependent  on  Syria 
and  governed  by  procurators,  and  this  was  its  condition 
during  our  Lord's  ministry  (see  Nohrbor,  Judaa  prorin- 
da  Romanorum,  UpaaL  1822).  It  was  afterwards  for  a 
time  partly  under  the  dominion  of  Herod  Agrippa  the 
elder  (Acts  xii,  1-19),  but  on  his  death  it  reverted  to  its 
former  condition  under  the  Romans.  See  Smith's  Did, 
ofCloM.  Geog.  s.  v. 

It  is  only  Judaea,  in  the  provincial  sense,  that  requires 
our  present  notice,  the  country  at  large  being  described 
in  the  article  Palestine.  In  this  sense,  however,  it 
was  much  more  extensive  than  the  domain  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  even  more  so  than  the  kingdom  of  the  same 
name.  There  are  no  materials  for  describing  its  limits 
with  precision,  but  it  included  the  ancient  territories  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  part  of  Ephrairo. 
It  is,  however,  not  correct  to  describe  Idumsa  as  not 
anciently  belonging  to  Judah.  The  Idumsa  of  later 
times,  or  that  which  belonged  to  Judiea,  was  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  ancient  Judah,  into  which  the  Idnmseans 
had  intruded  during  the  exile,  and  the  annexation  of 
which  to  Judaea  oidy  restored  what  had  anciently  be- 
longed to  it. 

The  name  Judiea  occurs  among  the  list  of  nations 
represented  at  the  paschal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Acts  ii,  9),  where  some  have  preferred  the  various  read- 
ings India  or  Iduniaa  (see  Kuindl,  ad  loc),  and  even 
Junia  {'lovviav,  Schulthess,  De  charismat,  i,  145),  a 
place  in  Armenia,  with  various  other  conjectural  emen- 
dations (see  Bowyefs  Conjectures  on  the  N.  T,  ad  loc), 
all  alike  unnecessary  (see  Hackett,  Alford,  ad  loc.). 

In  the  Rabbinical  writings,  Judsa,  as  a  division  of 
Palestine,  is  frequently  called  "  the  south,"  or  "  the  south 
country,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Galilee,  which  was  call- 
ed "  the  north"  (Lightfoot,  Ckorog.  Cent.  xii).  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  tribe  of  Judah  into  *<  the  Mountain," 
"  the  Plain,"  and  "  the  Vale,"  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Numb,  xiii,  30),  was  preserved  un- 
der the  more  extended  denomination  of  Judtea  (for  the 
more  specific  divisions  in  Josh,  xv,  21-68,  see  Keil's 
Comment,  ad  loc ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  93-122).  The 
3/ouRtoti},  or  hiD-country  of  Judaea  (Jo6h.xxi,ll ;  Luke 
i,  39),  was  that  ^'  broad  back  of  mountains,"  as  Lightfoot 
calls  it  {Ckorog,  Cent,  xi),  which  fills  the  centre  of  the 
country  from  Hebron  northward  to  beyond  Jerusalem 
(for  Luke  i,  89,  see  Juttah).  The  Plain  was  the  low 
country  towards  the  sea-coast,  and  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded not  only  the  broad  plain  which  extends  between 
the  sea  and  the  hill-country,  but  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  itself  in  that  direction.  Thus  the  Rab- 
bins allege  that  ftom  Beth-horon  to  the  sea  is  one  region 
(Talmud  Hieros.  Sheinith,  ix,  2).  The  VaU  is  defined 
by  the  Rabbins  as  extending  Arom  Engedi  to  Jericho 
(Lightfoot,  Panergon,  §  2) ;  from  which,  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  seems  to  have  included  such  parts  of  the  Ghor, 
or  great  plain  of  the  Jordan,  as  lay  within  the  territory 
of  Judfea.  This  appropriation  of  the  terms  is  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  some  writers,  such  as  Lightfoot,  who  sup- 
pose "the  Plain"  to  be  the  broad  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  "  the  Valley"  to  be  the  lower  valley  of  the  same 
river.  That  which  is  called  the  Wilderness  ofjudaa 
was  the  wild  and  inhospitable  region  lying  eastward  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  direction  of  theJordan  and  Dead  Sea 
(Isa.  xl,  8 ;  Matt,  ui,  1 ;  Luke  i,  80 ;  iii,  2-4).  In  the  N. 
T.  only  the  Highlands  and  the  Desert  of  Judsa  are  dis- 
tinguished. We  may  have  some  notion  of  the  extent 
northward  which  Judsea  had  obtained,  from  Josephus 
calling  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  the  country  (Wary  iii, 
8,  5),  which  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  Jerusalem  was 
originally  in  the  northernmost  border  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah. In  fact,  he  describes  the  breadth  of  the  country  as 
extending  from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  which  shows  that 
this  city  was  in  Judaea.  How  much  further  to  the 
"th  the  boundary  lay  we  cannot  know  with  precision, 


as  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  site  of  Annath,  oO»v- 
wise  Borceroe,  which  he  says  lay  on  the  booodary-iap 
between  Judaea  and  Samaria,    llie  mere  fart  thmx  Jae- 
phus  makes  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  the  land  auiuu  v 
prove  that  the  province  did  not  extend  so  iar  to  t^e 
south  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  same  name.    Ai 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judaea  was  also  that  of  tht 
whole  country,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  J«<^ 
phus  places  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Jndm  ot  the 
time  of  Christ  at  a  village  called  Jardan,  on  the  oonfen 
of  Arabia  Petnea.     No  place  of  this  name  ha»  been 
found,  and  the  indication  is  very  indistinct,  Iran  the 
fact  that  all  the  country  which  lay  beyond  the  IdiBsca 
of  thoee  times  was  then  called  Arabia.     In  fixing^  thii 
boundary,  Josephus  regards  Idonuea  as  part  of  Jodca. 
for  he  inunediately  after  reckims  that  as  one  o(  the 
eleven  districts  into  which  Jodiea  waa  divided. 
of  these  districts  were  denominated,  like  our 
from  the  chief  towns.    They  wcfe,  1.  JeruBalem;  ± 
Gophna;  8.  Acrabatta;  4.  Thomna;  5u  Lydda;  €>.  £s- 
maus ;  7.  Pella ;  8.  Idumasa;  9.  Engaddi ;  10.  Hemfi^ 
and,  11.  Jericho. 

Judsea  is,  as  the  above  intimations  wonld  suggest,  a 
country  full  of  hills  and  valley&  llie  hills  are  gcBo- 
ally  separated  from  one  another  by  valleys  and  totrca^ 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  moderate  height,  imevto. 
and  seldom  of  any  regular  figure.  The  rock  of  whic^ 
they  are  composed  is  easily  OHiverted  into  soB^wLk^ 
being  arrested  by  the  terraces  when  washed  down  br 
the  nuns,  renders  the  hills  cultivable  in  a  series  of  k«p. 
narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these  terraces  from  the  be« 
upwards.  In  this  manner  the  hills  were  in  anaat 
times  cultivated  most  industriously,  and  enriched  ssd 
beautified  with  the  fig-tree,  the  olive-tree, and  the  vise: 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  scanty  cultivation  whk^  itil 
subsists  is  now  carried  on.  But  when  the  inhahitHnt! 
were  rooted  out,  and  the  culture  neglected,  the  temcvs 
fell  to  decay,  and  the  soil  which  had  been  coDeded  is 
them  was  washed  down  into  the  Tallo3rs,  leavii^  o^ 
the  arid  rock,  naked  and  desolAjk  This  is  th^gBam^ 
character  of  the  scenery ;  bat  m  some  parts  the  wb  fit 
beautifully  wooded,  and  in  others  the  applicatioii  of  the 
ancient  mode  of  cultivation  still  suggests  to  the  tran}- 
ler  how  rich  the  countiy  once  was  and  might  be  agns, 
aifl  how  beautiful  the  prospects  which  it  ofieivd.  Ax. 
however,  much  of  this  was  the  result  of  cultxTatM«.tlK 
country  was  probably  anciently,  as  at  present,  msrkmSy 
less  fertile  than  either  Samaria  or  Galilee*  The  pieant 
difference  is  very  pointedly  remarked  by  difl^rent  tmr- 
cllers;  and  lord  Lindsay  plainly  declares  that  *^aI]Ja- 
dtea,  except  the  hills  of  Hebron  and  the  vales  inunetfi- 
ately  about  Jerusalem,  is  barrel  and  desolate.  But  0^ 
prospect  brightens  as  soon  as  you  quit  it,  and  Samaria 
and  Galilee  still  smile  like  the  land  of  promise.*  Bai 
there  is  a  season — after  the  spring  rains,  and  belbre  die 
summer  heat  has  absorbed  all  the  moisture  1^  by  tkeza 
— ^when  even  the  desert  is  clothed  with  verdure,  and  at 
that  season  the  valleys  of  Judiea  present  a  refte&hiBglT 
green  appearance.  This  vernal  season,  however,  is  «f 
short  duration,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May  the  gm» 
upon  the  mountains,  and  every  vestige  of  vegctatidQ 
upon  the  lower  grounds,  have  in  genial  comfdeteiy  dis- 
appeared. (See  Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of  Pakitmr, 
Introduce  p.  89, 40, 1 19, 120 ;  and  the  Travrls  of  Kan.  p. 
489;  Roger,  p.  182;  Mariti,ii,862;  LindsaT,ii,70;  Ste- 
phens, ii,  249 ;  £mot,p.408,409;  OUn,ii,328;  Stankr, 
p.  161, 178.  For  a  general  discussion,  see  Reland,  Pa- 
Uest,  p.  81 ,  174, 178 ;  RosenmtlUer,  BiU.  Gtogr,  U,  ii,  149; 
Ritter,  Erdk,  xiv,  81,  1064,  lOW,  1088 ;  xv,  25. 12S,  151, 
655;  xvi,  1  sq.,21  sq., 83  sq., 35  sq.,  509  sq.,  26, 114 sq^ 
547.) — Kitto.    See  Judah,  Tribk  of. 

Ju^dah  (Heb.  Tehudah',  m^rr*,  celebrated;  con^ 
C^.xxix,85;  xlix,8.  Chald.  n^rp«,  F^AmT,  £inv,l, 
vii,14;  Dan.i],25;  v,18i  vi,13;  ^'Judna,"  Ezrav.li; 
"Jewry,"  Dan.  v,  13 ;  Sept.  and  N. T.  generally  'fow^ 
[as  also  Josephus] ;  but  comp.  'lovda,  Luke  iii,  26, 99: 
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for  Lnke  i,  39,  see  Juttah),  the  name  of  several  per- 
sons, etc,  in  Scripture.    See  also  Judas  ;  Jude. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  bom  KC.  1916 
(Geo.  xxix,  85),  being  the  last  before  the  temporary 
cessation  in  the  births  of  her  children.  His  whole-broth- 
era  were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  elder  than  himself— 
Issachar  and  Zebulun  younger  (see  xxxv,  28).  The 
name  is  explained  as  having  originated  in  Leah's  excla- 
mation  of  ^  praise"  at  this  fresh  gift  of  Jehovah — '*  She 
said, » Now  will  I  praise  (Hniit,  6deK)  Jehovah,'  and  she 
called  his  name  Yehudah"  (xxix,  86).  The  same  play 
is  preserved  in  the  Messing  of  Jacob—"  Judah,  thou 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  P  (xlix,  8). 

The  narrative  in  Genesis  brings  this  patriarch  more 
before  the  reader,  and  makes  known  more  of  his  histo- 
ry and  character  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  any  other 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Joseph.  It  was  Judah's  advice  that  the  brethren 
followed  when  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  in- 
stead of  taking  his  life.  By  the  light  of  his  subsequent 
actions  we  can  see  that  his  omduct  on  this  occasion 
arose  fhun  a  generous  impulse,  although  the  form  of  ^he 
question  he  put  to  them  has  been  sometimes  held  to 
suggest  an  interested  motive :  **  What  profit  is  it  if  we 
slay  our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood?  Come,  let  us 
sell  him"  (xxxvii,  26,  27).  Though  not  the  fir^bom, 
he  "  prevailed  above  his  brethren"  (1  Chron.  v,  2),  and 
we  find  him  subsequently  taking  a  decided  lead  in  all 
the  afibirs  of  the  family.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt 
for  com  had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and  finally 
undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  lad 
(Gen.  xliii,  3-10).  When,  through  Joseph's  artifice,  the 
brothers  were  tonought  back  to  the  palace,  he  is  again 
the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  band.  In  that  tbor- 
ooghly  Oriental  scene  it  is  Judah  who  unhesitatingly 
acknowledges  the  guilt  which  had  never  been  commits 
ted,  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyp- 
tian prince,  offers  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  that 
wonderful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised  broth- 
er which  renders  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any  bnger  to 
conceal  his  secret  (xliv,  14, 16-84).  So,  too,  it  is  Judah 
who  b  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth  the  way  for  him  in 
the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi,  28).  This  ascendency  over 
his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  last  words  addressed  to 
him  by  his  (lather — Thou  whom  thy.  brethren  shall 
praise!  thy  father's  sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee ! 
onto  him  shall  be  the  gathering  of  the  people  (xlix,  8- 
10).  In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Midrash  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  same  prominence. 
Before  Joseph  his  wrath  is  mightier  and  his  recognition 
heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is  he  who  hastens  in  advance 
to  bear  to  Jacob  the  fragrant  robe  of  Joseph  (Weil's  £i&- 
ttoa/Le^enA,  p.88-90). 

Kot  long  after  the  sale  of  Joseph,  Judah  had  with- 
drawn from  the  paternal  tents,  and  gone  to  reside  at 
•^doUam,  in  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his 
i^^une.  HerehemarriedawomanofCanaan,  called  Shu- 
ah,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah. 
When  the  eldest  of  these  sons  became  of  fit  age,  he  was 
iQsrried  to  a  woman  named  Tamar,  but  soon  after  died. 
See  £r.  As  he  died  childless,  the  patriarchal  law,  af- 
'^rwardg  adopted  into  the  Mosaic  code  (Dent,  xxv,  6), 
f^uired  Judah  to  bestow  upon  the  widow  his  second  son. 
^*hi8  he  did;  but  as  Onan  also  soon  died  childless  [see 
9^^]»  Jodah  became  reluctant  to  bestow  his  only  sur- 
viving son  upon  this  woman,  and  put  her  off  with  the 
excuse  that  he  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  age.  Tamar 
^^'^^^^'(lingly  remained  in  her  father's  house  at  AduUam. 
She  had  the  usual  passion  of  Eastern  women  for  off- 
^P^ing)  and  could  not  endure  the  stigma  of  having  been 
twice  married  without  bearing  children,  while  the  law 
precluded  her  from  contracting  any  alliance  but  that 
which  Judah  withheld  her  from  completing.  Mean- 
^^hile  Jndah's  wife  died,  and,  after  the  time  of  momm- 
"^g  had  expired,  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  friend 


Hirah,  to  attend  the  shearing  of  his  sheep  at  Timnath, 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  These  circumstances  sug- 
gested to  Tamar  the  strange  thought  of  connecting 
herself  with  Judah  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  loose 
woman.  Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath, 
she  succeeded  in  her  object,  and  wheti  the  consequences 
began  to  be  manifest  in  the  person  of  Tamar,  Judah  was 
highly  enraged  at  her  crime,  and,  exercising  the  powers 
wbich  belonged  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  family  she 
had  dishonored,  he  commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth, 
and  committed  to  the  flames  as  an  adulteress.  But 
when  she  appeared  she  produced  the  ring,  the  bracelet, 
and  the  staff  which  he  had  left  in  pledge  with  her,  and 
put  him  to  confunon  by  declaring  that  they  belonged 
to  the  father  of  her  coming  of&pring.  See  Tamab. 
Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  his,  and  confessed  that 
he  had  been  wrong  in  withholding  Shelah  ftom  hor. 
The  result  of  this  painful  affair  was  the  birth  of  two 
sons,  Zerah  and  Pharez  (KC.  cir.  1898),  from  whom,  with 
Shelah,  the  tribe  of  Judah  descended.  Pharez  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  line  from  which  David,  the  kings  of  Ju'> 
dah,  and  Jesus  came  (Gen.  xxxviii;  xlvi,  12;  1  Chron. 
ii,  8-5 ;  Matt,  i,  8 ;  Luke  iii,  88).  These  circumstances 
seem  to  have  disgusted  Judah  with  his  residence  in 
towns,  for  we  find  him  ever  afterwards  at  his  father's 
tents.  His  experience  of  life,  and  the  strength  of  his 
character,  ^>pear  to  have  given  him  much  influence 
with  Jacob ;  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence  in  him 
that  the  aged  father  at  length  consented  to  allow  Benja- 
min to  go  down  to  Egypt.  That  this  confidence  was 
not  misplaced  has  already  been  shown  [see  Joseph]; 
and  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  a  finer 
piece  of  true  natural  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Ju- 
dah offers  himself  to  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  the  place 
of  Benjamin,  for  whose  safe  return  he  had  made  himself 
responsible  to  his  father.  The  strong  emotions  which 
it  raised  in  Joseph  disabled  him  from  keeping  up  longer 
the  disguise  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and  there  are 
few  who  have  read  it  without  being,  like  him,  moved 
even  to  tears  (xliv,  14-84).    B.C.  1874.    See  Jacob. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judah  till  he  received, 
along  with  his  brothers,  the  final  blessing  of  his  father, 
which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  language,  glancing  far  into 
futurity,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the  high  destinies 
which  awaited  the  tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him 
(Gen.  xlix,  8-12).   B.ai866.— Kitto;  Smith.   SeeSm- 

LOH. 

JUDAH,  TRIBE  akd  Territory  of.  L  Historical 
Memorcmdcu — 1.  Judah's  sons  were  five.  Gf  these,  three 
were  by  his  Canaanitish  wife  Bath-shua;  they  are  all 
insignificant;  two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does 
not  come  prominently  forward  either  in  his  person  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharez  and  Zerah— twins 
— ^were  illegitimfUe  sons  by  the  widow  of  £r,  the  eldest 
of  the  former  family.  As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
the  illegitimate  sons  surpassed  the  legitimate,  uid  from 
Pharez,  the  elder,  were  descended  the  royal  and  other 
illustrious  families  of  Judah.  These  sons  were  bom  to 
Judah  while  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his  de- 
scendants— amongst  villages  which  retain  their  names 
unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
The  three  sons  went  with  their  father  into  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  final  removal  thither  (Gen.  xhi,  12; 
Exod.  i,  2).    See  Jacob. 

2.  When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to  that 
which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  the  patri- 
archy At  the  time  that  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt,  it 
already  exhibited  the  elements  of  its  future  distinction 
in  a  liurger  population  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  pos- 
sessed (Numb,  i,  26,  27).  It  numbered  74,000  adult 
males,  being  nearly  12,000  more  than  Dan,  the  next  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  84,100  more  than  Ephraiii^hich 
in  the  end  contested  wiUi  it  the  superiority  iiiinlg'  ih« 
tribes.  During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  Judah 
ndther  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  lost  lijKd  otheis. 
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Its  numbers  had  increased  to  76,500,  being  12,100  more 
than  Issachar,  which  had  become  next  to  it  in  popula- 
tion (Numb,  xxvi,  22).  The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the 
former  census  was  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Amminadab 
(Numb,  i,  7 ;  ii,  8 ;  vii,  12 ;  x,  14),  an  ancestor  of  David 
(Ruth  iv,  20).  Its  representative  amongst  the  spies, 
and  also  amongst  those  appointed  to  partition  the  land, 
was  the  great  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (Numb,  xiii, 
6;  xxxiv,  19).  During  the  march  through  the  desert 
Judah's  place  was  in  the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  (ii,  8-9;  x,  14).  The  traditional  standard  of 
the  tribe  was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  words,  Kise  up, 
Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scatti^red!  (Targ.  Pseu- 
dojon.  on  Numb,  ii,  8.) 

8.  During  the  conquest  of  the  coimfay  the  only  inci- 
dents specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah  are,  (1)  the 
misbehavior  of  Ach«i,  who  was  of  the  great  house  of 
Zenib.  (Josh,  vii,  1, 16-18) ;  and  (2)  the  conquest  of  the 
mountain-district  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong 
city  Debir,te  the  same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son- 
in-law  Othniel  (Josh,  xiv,  6-15;  xv,  1^-19).  It  is  the 
only  instance  given  of  a  portion  of  the  country  being 
expressly  reserved  for  the  person  or  persons  who  con- 
quered it.  In  general  the  conquest  seems  to  have  been 
made  l^  the  whole  community,  and  the  territory  allot- 
ted afterwards,  without  reference  to  the  original  con- 
querors of  each  locality.  In  this  case  the  high  charac- 
ter and  position  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  a  claim  estab- 
lished by  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  spies  to 
'^  the  land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden"  (Josh,  xiv,  9 ; 
comp.  Numb,  xiv,  24),  may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Judges  contains  fewer  facts  re- 
specting this  important  tribe  than  might  be  expected. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  usually  considered  that 
the  birthright  which  Reuben  forfeited  had  passed  to  Ju- 
dah under  the  blessing  of  Jacob ;  and  a  sanction  was 
given  to  this  impression  when,  after  the  death  of  Josh- 
ua, the  divine  oracle  nominated  Judah  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  other  tribes  in  the  war  against  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Judg.  i,  2).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tribe  was 
disposed  to  dispute  the  superior  claim  of  Judah  on  its 
own  account  except  Ephraim,  although  in  doing  this 
Ephraim  had  the  support  of  other  tribes.  Ephraim  ap- 
pears to  have  rested  its  claims  to  the  leadership  of  the 
tribes  upon  the  ground  that  the  house-  of  Joseph,  whose 
interest  it  represented,  had  received  the  birthright,  or 
■double  portion  of  the  eldest,  by  the  adoption  of  the  two 
sons  of  Joseph,  who  became  the  founders  of  two  tribes 
in  IsraeL  The  existence  of  the  sacerdotal  establish- 
ment at  Shiloh,  in  Ephraim,  was  doubtless  also  alleged 
by  the  tribe  as  a  ground  of  superiority  over  Judah. 
When,  therefore,  Judah  assumed  the  sceptre  in  the  per- 
son of  David,  and  when  the  sacerdotal  establishment 
was  removed  to  Jerusalem,  Ephraim  could  not  brook  the 
eclipse  it  had  sustained,  and  took  the.  first  opportunity 
of  erecting  a  separate  throne,  and  forming  separate  es- 
tablishments for  worship  and  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms  may  thus  be  traced  to  the 
rivalry  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  After  that  separation 
the  rivalry  was  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  it  was 
still  popularly  considered  as  representing  the  ancient 
rivalry  of  these  great  tribes ;  for  the  prophet,  in  foretel- 
ling the  repose  of  a  coming  time,  describes  it  by  saying, 
"  The  envy  also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adver- 
saries of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off:  Ephraim  shall  not  envy 
Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim"  (l8a.xiii,  12). 
When  the  kingdom  was  divided  imder  Rehoboara  and 
Jeroboam,  the  history  of  Judah  as  a  tribe  lapsed  into 
that  of  Judah  as  a  hngdonu    See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

II.  Geographical  Data.—ln  the  first  distribution  of 
lands,  the  tribe  of  Judah  received  the  southernmost  part 
of  Palestine  to  the  extent  of  fully  one  third  of  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  to  be  distributed 
amon^the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  for  which  provision 
was  to  be  made  (Josh.  xv).  This  oversight  was  dis- 
'^red  and  rectified  at  the  time  of  the  second  distribu- 


don,  which  was  founded  on  an  actual  sunrer  of  lu 
country,  when  Simeon  received  an  allotment  oat  ol  tte 
territory  which  had  before  been  wholly  aasi^^ned  to  J»- 
dah  (Josh,  xix,  9).  See  Simeon.  That  which  roBak- 
ed  was  still  very  large,  and  more  proportioned  to  ti» 
future  greatness  than  the  actual  wants  of  ibe  tribe.  ITit 
now  also  know,  through  the  resciarches  of  recott  mr- 
cllers,  that  the  extent  of  good  land  bdonginf:  to  els 
tribe,  southward,  was  much  greater  than  had  tmaaSr 
been  supposed,  much  of  that  which  had  been  laid  6em* 
in  maps  as  mere  desert  being  actually  composed  of  n^ 
cellent  pasture-land,  and  m  part  of  arable  soil,  still  trx« 
hibiting  some  traces  of  ancient  culdvaiion.  Dan  ^ 
fended  the  western  border  against  the  inioad*  of  tb 
Philistines  with  a  brave  and  well-truned  band  of  s«l- 
diers,  having  established,  aa  it  Becms,  a  permsDeet 
camp  on  the  commanding  height  between  Zmah  aa! 
Eshtaol  (Judg.  xiii,  26;  xri,  31;  xviii,  12;  see  Dxy). 
Simeon  bore  the  brunt  of  all  attacks  and  foray*  ra&i^ 
on  the  southern  border  by  the  tribes  of  the  grest  *^  Wa- 
demess  of  Wandering;"  and  when  the  Edomits  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  Judah,  Simeon  coold  always  check 
them  by  an  attack  upon  their  iflauk.  When  Jodah  be- 
came a  kingdom,  the  original  extent  of  tcrritorr  asiagB- 
ed  to  the  tribe  was  more  than  restored  or  compoa^at'd. 
for  it  must  have  embraced  the  domains  of  Simecm,  ai^ 
probably  also  of  Dan,  and  we  know  that  Benjaomin  its 
likewise  included  in  it.    See  Isbaei^  kingdom  of. 

The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territoiy  allotted 
to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length,  and  with  greats 
minuteness  than  the  others,  in  Josh,  xv,  20-63.    This 
may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  lists  were  redoeej 
to  their  present  form  at  a  later  period,  when  the  momr- 
chy  resided  with  Judah,  and  when  more  care  woo^ 
naturally  be  bestowed  on  them  than  on  those  of  set 
other  tribe,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  territoxy  was  mtfff 
important  and  more  thickly  covered  with  towns  acd 
villages  than  any  other  part  of  Palestine.     The  grreer 
prominence  given  to  the  g(»ealogtc8  of  Jmiah  m  I 
Chron.  ii,  iii,  iv,  no  doubt  arises  from  the  former  rea«oo. 
The  towns  are  also  specifically  named,  not  only  xmdn 
the  general  divisions,  but  even  in  detailed  groups.    (Sec 
below.)    The  north  boimdary  —  coincident  wiih  tke 
south  boundary  of  Benjamin — ^began  at  the  cmbaurbsTp 
of  the  Jordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently  at,  or  tAtcat 
the  present  road  from  Jericho,  ran  westward  to  cn-Sl^ 
mesh — probably  the  present  Ain-Haiid,  below  BcthmT 
— thence  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogel,  in  tfc* 
valley  beneath  Jerusalem ;  went  along  the  ravine  cf 
Hinnom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  dimbcd  the 
hill  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  water  of  Ncphtosh 
(probably  liilta),  and  thence  by  Kiijath-jearim  (proba- 
bly Kuriet  el-Enab),  Bothshemcsh  (Ain-Shems),  Tha- 
nath,  and  Ekron  to  Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast.    On  il^ 
east  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the  Mediternmesi. 
formed  the  "boundaries.    The  southern  line  a  hard  to 
determine,  since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  of  whkb 
have  not  been  identified.     It  left  the  Dead  ^ea  st  its 
extreme  south  end,  and  joined  the  Mediterranean  at  tbe 
wady  el-Artsh ;  but  between  these  two  points  it  psssed 
through  Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  He- 
ron, Adar,  Karkaa,  and  Azmon ;  the  Wildemete  of  Zk 
the  extreme  south  of  all  (Josh,  xv,  1-12).     The  ctm- 
try  thus  defined  was  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  artrai^td 
about  fifty  in  breadth.     But  while  this  large  trsct  wo 
nominally  allotted  to  Judah,  the  portion  of  it  availatJc 
for  actual  settlement  was  compararively  smdl  td 
amounting  to  one  third  of  the  whole.     Frcm  it  lacst 
also  be  deducted  a  large  sectiim.  stretching  entir^ 
across  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  bein; 
the  pai^t  set  off  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.     The  actual  ter- 
ritory of  Judaia  therefore  extended,  on  on  aver^;e,  ock      ^ 
about  t%venty-five  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  ab«i 
forty  from  east  to  west.    See  Tribe.    TJie  whok  of  thf 
above  extensive  region  was  firom  a  ve^  eariy  date  di- 
vided into  four  main  n^ons. 

1.  The  South— the  undulatmg  pastorc  countiy  wbicb 
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intervened  between  the  halls,  the  proper  poesession  of 
tlie  tribe,  and  the  desert3  which  encompass  the  lower 
part  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xv,  21).  It  is  this  which  b 
once  designated  as  the  wilderness  (midbar)  of  Judah 
(Jxvl^.  i,  16). .  It  contained  twenty -nine  cities,  with 
their  dependent  villages  (Josh,  xv,  20-<82),  which,  with 
£ther  and  Ashan  in  the  mountains,  were  ceded,  to  Sim- 
eon (xix,  1>9).  Amongst  these  southern  cities  the  most 
familiar  name  is  Beersheba.  These  southern  pasture- 
lands  ^ere  the  favorite  camping-grounds  of  the  old  pa- 
triarchs, as  they  still  are  of  those  nomad  tribes  that  fre- 
quent the  southern  border  of  Palestine.     See  Simeon. 

2.  TAe  Lowland  (x v,  33 ;  A.  V. "  valleyl  —or,  to  give  it 
its  own  proper  and  constant  appellation,  the  Shephelah 
— the  broad  belt  or  strip  lying  between  the  central  high- 
lands— "the  mountain*'— and  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
the  lower  portion  of  that  maritime  plain  which  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine,  from 
Siiion  in  the  north  to  Rhinocolura  at  the  south.    This 
tract  was  the  garden  and  the  granary  of  the  tribe.     In 
it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Israel,  the 
Philistines  had  settled  themselves,  never  to  be  com- 
pletely dislodged  (Neh.  xiii,  28, 24).     There,  planted  at 
equal  intervals  along  the  level  coast,  were  their  five 
chief  cities,  each  with  its  circle  of  smidler  dependents, 
overlooking,  from  the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground, 
the  **  standing  com,"  "  shocks,*'  "  vineyards  and  olives," 
which  excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are  still  no- 
ticeable to  modem  travellers.     "  They  are  all  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the  gardens  which 
surround  them — the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  ponpoprran- 
atea,  the  enormous  oranges  which  gild  the  green  foliage 
of  their  famous  groves"  (Stanley,  Syr.  and  Pal  p.  257). 
From  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract^  which  fringes  the  im- 
mediate shore  right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of 
Judah,  stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields.     In 
those  rich  harvests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  {St/r,  and 
Pal.  p.  258).     From  them  were  gathered  the  enormous 
cargoes  of  wheat  which  were  transmitted,  to  Phoonicia 
by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the  arts  of  Hiram,  and 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Uerods  still  "  nourished"  the 
country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Acts  xii,20).     There  were 
the  olive-trees,  the  sycamore-trees,  and  the  treasures  of 
oil,  the  care  of  which  was  sufficient  to  task  the  energies 
of  two  of  David's  special  officers  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28). 
The  nature  of  this  locality  would  seem  to  be  reflected  in 
the  names-of  many  of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
words:  DLlean= cucumbers;  Gederah, Gederoth, Grede- 
rothaim, sheep-folds;  Zoreah, wasps;  Ex-gantiim, spring 
of  gardens,  etc.    But  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  far  these 
names  are  Hebrew,  and  whether  at  best  they  are  but 
mere  Hebrew  accommodations  of  earlier  originals,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  significations. 
The  number  of  cities  in  this  district,  without  coundng 
the  smaller  villages  connected  with  them,  was  forty^o. 
Of  these,  however,  many  which  belonged  to  the  Philis- 
tines can  only  have  been 'allotted  to  the  tribe,  and,  if 
taken  possession  of  by  Judah,  were  only  held  for  a  time. 
What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shephelah  we 
do  not  know.   We  are  at  present  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew  their  boundaries 
between  one  territory  and  another.     Otie  thing  only  is 
almost  certain,  that  they  were  not  determined  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground,  or  else  we  should  not  find 
cities  enumerated  as  in  the  lowland  plain  whose  mod- 
cm  representatives  are  found  deep  in  the  mountains. 
See  Jarmuth;  Jiphtaii,  etc.  *  (The  ktest  information 
regarding  this  district  is  contained  in  Tobler^s  DriUe 
Wanderung,  1859.) 

3.  The  third  region  of  the  tribe— the  Mountain,  the 
"  hill-country  of  Judah"— though  not  the  richest,  was,  if 
not  the  largest,  yet  the  most  important  of  the  four.  Be- 
ginning considerably  below  Hebron,  it  stretches  north- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  slopes, 
and  westward  to  the  Shefelah,  and  forms  an  elevated 
district  or  plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into  consider- 


able undulations,  yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that  elevated 
hiUy  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches  north  until 
intersected  by  the  plain  of  £sdraclon,  and  on  which  He- 
bron, Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are  the  chief  spots.  On 
every  side  the  approaches  to  it  were  difficult,  and  the 
passes  easily  defended.  The  towns  and  villages,  too, 
were  genenUly  perched  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  on  rocky 
slopes.  The  resources  of  the  soil  were  great.  The 
country  was  rich  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits;  and  the 
daring  shepherds  were  able  to  lead  their  flocks  far  out 
over  the  neighboring  plains  and  through  the  mountains. 
The  surface  of  this  region,  which  is  of  limestone,  is  rao»- 
notonous  enough.  Kound  sweUing  hills  and  hollows, 
of  somewhat  bolder  proportions  than  thos6  immediately 
north  of  Jerusalem,  which,  though  in  early  times  prob- 
ably covered  with  forests  [see  Hareth],  have  now, 
where  not  cultivated,  no  growth  larger  than  a  brush- 
wood of  dwarf-oak,  arbutus,  and  other  bushes  In  many 
places  there  is  a  good  soil  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  spring  the  hills  are  covered  with  flow- 
ers. The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh,  xv,  48- 
60)  as  belonging  to  this  district  is  thirty-eight,  but,  if 
we  may  judge  fVom  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on 
every  side,  this  must  have  been  very  far  beldw  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a  hill  which  is  not  crowned  by  somp 
fragments  of  stone  buildings  more  or  less  considerable, 
those  which  are  still  inhabited  surrounded  by  groves 
of  olive-trees,  and  indosures  of  ston^waUs  protecting 
the  vineyards.  Streams  there  are  none,  but  wells  and 
springs  are  frequent — in  the  neighborhood  of  Solo- 
mon's Pools"  at  Urtas  most  abun(fant  ones. 

4.  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wilderness  (Midbar, 
which  here  and  there  only  appears  to  be  sjmonymons 
with  A  rdbah),  the  sunken  district  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Dead  Sea  (Josh,  xv,  6),  averaging  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  a  wild,  biirren,  uninhabitable  region,  fit  only 
to  afford  scanty  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  a 
secure  home  for  leopards,  bears,  wild  goats,  and  outUws 
(I  Sam.  xvii,  84 ;  Mark  i,  13 ;  I  Sam.  xxii,  1  sq.).  Dif- 
ferent sections  of  it  werp  called  by  different  names,  as 
*•  WiWemese  of  Engedi"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  1) ;  "  Wildemess 
of  Judah"  (Judg.  i,  16) ,  *'  Wildemess  of  Maon"  (1  Sam. 
xxiii,  24 ;  see  art.  Desert).  It  was  the  training-ground 
of  the  shepherd-warriors  of  Israel,  "  where  David  and 
his  mighty  men"  were  braced  and  trained  for  those  feats 
of  daring  courage  which  so  highly  distinguished  them. 
See  BETHLEfiEM ;  David.  It  contained  only  six  cities, 
which  must  have  been  either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  or  else  on  the  higher 
slopes  of  the  basin.  The  "  city  of  Salt"  may  have  been 
on  the  salt  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  clifi&  which 
form  the  southern  termination  to  the  Gkor, 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh,  xxi,  9-19).  The  Levites  had  no  cities  in  the 
tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of  it.— Kitto;  Smith. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  view  of  these  subdivisions 
of  the  tribe,  with  the  cities  in  each  group,  as  laid  down 
in  Josh.  xv\  21-68 : 

I.  "The  South"  (-?SJ^),  or  Slmeonltlsh  portion. 

•  ■ 

1.  Kabzeel.  17  and  18.  Bealoth  or  Balah 

2.  Eder.  (Rnmath  •  Nekeb),  aud 
8.Jngnr.  Bizjoth -jah-JBnalah 
4.  Kiuab.  (Baalath-beer  or  Lehl). 

6.  DImonah.  19.  Iim. 

a.  Adadab.  20.  Azem. 

7.  Kedesh  (Kadesh-Barnea).  21.  Eltolad. 

8.  Hazor.   .  22.  Chesil  or  Bethul. 
9  and  lO;  Ithnnn-Zlph    or  28.  Ziklag. 

Zephath,   and    Hormah  24.  Madmannah    or    Beth- 
(Hazor-addab).  marcaboth. 

11.  Telem.  25.  Sansanuah  or  Hazor-sn- 

12.  Shema  or  Sheba  (Hazor-        sah. 

Bhnal).  2ft.  Lebaoth  orBeth-Iebaoth. 

13.  Moladah.  27.  Shilhim  or  Shamha. 

14.  Het^ion  or  Azmon.  28  and  29.  Ain-Rlmmon  or 

15.  Betffbalet.  EiMrimmon. 
Ifib  Deershcha. 

The  villages  (1.)  Hazor-hadattah  and  (2.)  Kerioth-hez- 
ron,  or  Hazor-amam,  both  belonged  to  Hazor  proper; 
(3.)  Hozorrgaddah  to  JIazor-shuali 
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Also  ClO  Et&er  and  V^2  Aehan  ont  of  the  "plain**  eub- 
divifliou. 

IL  "The  Valley**  (h^tTSJl),  or  JHatn. 

a.  First  groop— N.  W.  corner. 

1.  EsbtaoL  0.  Adnllaiii. 

5.  Zoreah.  10.  Socoh. 
8.  Aahna.  11.  Azekah. 
4.  Zanoah.  12.  Sharaim. 

6.  En-gaonlm.  13.  Adithalm. 

G.  Tappnah.  14.0ederah    and    Gedero- 

7.  £uam.  thalm. 

8.  Jarmath. 

b.  Second  group— south  of  the  aboTO,  in  the  west  part 
of  the  tnbe. 

1.  Zenan.  lOi  Cabbon. 

8.  Hadashah.  11.  Lahmam. 

&  Migdal-gad.  13.  Kithliah. 

4.  Dlleam.  ^^  n^^^^u    )  fn<>  '^  ^V^' 

B.  Mizpeh.  J?-  g*?**?***     J-   latlve  be- 

e.  Jokiheel  iCno  1  copnlaUve  1^  Beth^agon j"  ^^^^ 

7.  Lachish  )    between.]         15.Naamab. 

8.  Boskath.  16.  Makkedah. 

9.  Eglon. 

c.  Third  gronp— E.  of  gronp  h  and  S.  of  gronp  a:  in  the 

middle  of  the  tribe,  £.  of  the  road  from  Elentneropo- 

lia  to  Jerusalem. 
1.  Libnah.  6.  Nezib. 

(8.)  Ether.  7.  Keilah. 

(aL)A8han.  a  Achrlb. 

4.  Jiphtah.  9.  Mareshah. 

5.  Aahnah. 

d.  Fourth  gronp— Philistine  pentarchy,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore. 

1.  Ekron  (really  ia  Dan).  8.  Qaza. 

2.  Ashdod.  • 

etc.  (Ashkelon,  and  Gath  [the  la8t=MIspeh,  really  In  the 
"valley"J). 

IIL  "The  Monntains**  O^fJj),  or  Highland, 
a.  First  gronp— along  the  border  of  Simeon,  in  the 
middle. 


1.  Shamir. 
8.  Jattir. 
8.Socoh. 

4.  Dannab. 

5.  Kiijath-sannah=I>ebir. 

6.  Anah. 


7.  Bshtemoh. 

8.  Anim. 

9.  Goshen. 

10.  Holon. 

11.  Gik)h. 


h.  Second  gronp— N.  of  group  a,  in  the  southern  part  of 

tbron. 


the  tribe,  aronnd  He 

1.  Arab. 
8.  DnmatL 
8.  Eshean. 
4.  Jannm. 
0.  Beth'tappnah. 

c.  Third  gronp— E.  of  gronp  b. 


6.  Aphekah. 

7.  Hnmtah. 

8.  Klijath-arba=Hebron. 

9.  Zior. 


l.Maon    )[no  1  copulaUre   S-J**^**"^*' 

2.Carmel|    between.]  l?:r„^^lf»«   "^   <^*>P°^«- 


9.Gibeah)    live  between.] 
10.  Timnah. 


aZIph. 
4.  Jattah. 
6.  Jezreel 

d  Fourth  grodp— N.  of  groups  b  and  e^  to  Jerusalem  on 
the  N.  Donndary. 

1.  Halhnl    )  {no  1  copulative   J-  S^*™^'***. 

8.  Gedor. 

e.  Fifth  group— in  the  N.  medial  angle,  between  gronp  d 
and  the  "Valley"  district 

1.  Kiijath-baai=Kiijath-Jearim. 

8.  Kabbah  (f  merely  a  title  of  Jerusalem). 

r/.  Group  added  In  the  Septnagint  between  d  and  «— 
situated  N.  of  group  f ,  up  to  Jerusalem  —  probably 
should  be  addM  to  r.] 
1.  Tekoah.  7.  Sores  (Thebex)  Tin  Ben- 

8.  Bphrathah=Bethlehem.  Jamin]  [spurious]. 

8.Piiagor.  8.  Karem    (f  Beth-hacce- 

4.  Etam.  rem]. 

6.  Kulon[in  Benjamin]  [prob.    9.  Gallim  [In  Benjamin], 
spurious].  10.  Betber  [Thether]. 

0.  Tatam.  11.  Menukah. 

IV.  "The  Wndemess"  pa^lSlT),  or  Dewrt, 

1.  Beth-arabah')  [no  1  copu-    ?•  £^?*** 

[really    In  f     ,  ^,      f'  4.  Nibshan. 

Benlamin]  f    ;«"^«  '>^  K.  Ir-haro-Melach. 

8.MIddin         )     tween.]  «.En-gedi. 
Supplementary— Jebus. 

The  following  table  comprises  all  the  scriptqgl  local- 
ities in  Judah  (except  those  in  Jerusalem),  imh  their 
probable  or  ascertained  identifications.  * 


Aceldama. 
Achor. 


Field.         See  Jervsalem. 
Valley.        Wady  DahrT 


Achxib. 

Adithalm. 

Adoraim. 

Adullam. 

Adnmmim. 

Anah. 

Anim. 

Aphekah. 

Aphrah. 

Arab. 

Ashdod. 

Ashkeloo. 

Ashnah. 

Ashnah  (Josh,  zr,  48). 

Azekah  (Josh,  xv,  83). 

Asotus. 

Azsah. 

Baalah  or  Baale. 

Baalah. 

Beer. 

Berachah. 

Bethanoth. 

Bethany. 

Beth-dagon. 

Bethel. 

BeUier. 

Beth-eaeL 

Beth-spider. 

Beth-baccercm. 

Beth-le-Aphrah. 

Beth-lebem. 

Bethphage. 

Beth-tappuah. 

Beth-xnr. 

Besek. 

Bilbah. 

Bojskath. 

Cabbon. 

Cain. 

Csrmel. 

Chesalon. 

Cbezib. 

Dannab. 

Debir  (Jnsh.  zr,  49). 
Debir  (Josh,  xr,  7). 
Dileon. 
Dilearo. 
Dimonah. 
Drnnah.  m 

Bben-Bohan. 
Edar. 
Eglon. 
Efah. 
Eltekon. 
Enam. 
En-gannim. 
En-gedL 
Ephes-dammin. 
Ephrath  or  Ephrata. 
EehcoL 
Eshean. 
Eshtemoa. 
Etam. 
Gath. 
Gaza. 
Geder. 
Oederah. 
(9ederoth. 
ierothaim. 


Qederot 
Cn^rah. 


Gflon. 

(3oshen. 

Goshen. 

Hacbilah. 

Hadashah. 

Halhnl. 

Hareth. 

Hazezon-tamar. 

Hebron. 

Hcpher. 

Holon. 

Hnmtah. 

Ir-nabash. 

Jabez. 

Jannm. 

Jarmuth. 

Jattir. 

Jebus. 

Jehovah-jireh. 

Jeruel. 

Jerusalem. 

Jeshimon. 

Jeshna. 

Jezreel. 

Jiphtah. 

'Tokdeam. 

JoktbeeL 


Town. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 
Mount 
Town. 
Valley. 
Town. 

da 

do. 

da 
Honnt. 
Town. 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 
Village. 

Town, 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Stone. 
Tower. 
Town. 
Vaney. 
Town. 

da 

da 

da 
Field. 
Town. 
VaUey. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 
Town. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

da* 
District 
HUl. 
Town. 

do. 
Forest 
Town. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 
•da 

da 

do. 

da 
Altar. 
Desert 
City. 
Desert 
Town. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 


.-♦ 


SeeCsiBTB. 
IMokeimin'il 

Anah. 

Gkuvtfn, 

ISibta^t 

SeeBsTO-i. 

lEl-Hadbyf 

Etdud. 

Astulan, 

[fieO-^lam]? 

[Deir  Abdnif 

AhbA. 

See  AsKDOD. 

See  Gaza. 

See 

ITeil  Hermafl  t 

jDeirDMaMzr 

Wadff  BerattU. 

JBsu-^mtMa 

Bl^Azaritfeh. 

SeeBFTBci. 
Bittirt 
[JSefe-Ztoros]  ? 
See  Gkdek. 

jtba  F\Bn>iaur 

{.BeU'AjfOif 

Beit^Lahm. 

[S.  top   of  JOd-tt 

Tur}t 

[B.ofNnkbaliDl*? 
See  Baalab. 
nWHfmyl? 

Yukin. 

KunnuL 

KiOa. 

[Ruins  with  wellf  oe 

W.Stirl? 
[Bd'Dhottni^V 
Kkurbet  td-DObtkl 
[N.E.ofWadyDalK)r 
See  DucniAii. 
Tina, 
Bd'Dhgib. 
DaumeK 

[N.sideofW.Dsbr]? 
[8.ofBethkbe8i]f 
AiUxn. 

Wadye^-SmnL 
iBeitSahur}? 
Weir  0l'Btam}t 
IBanm^t 
Ain-Jtdy, 
See  BuuL 
See  BaTULXsm. 
Ain-EakaiL 
Khurmt 
SetMui, 
Urtwf 
TeUf-SttMhr 
OhmMZeh. 
See  Gkdob. 
OhHerah 
IBeit'Tima}* 
See  GiDia4B. 
*/edftr. 
lBrfaipeh]f 

IDeir  Skem$\J 

[a.ofKirlatb-j«iiai:.' 

iTeU  Zipk}. 

BlJmL 

HaUwL 

See  AauBOTB. 

See  Ekgkdl 

EUKh^L 

[rm-AoT]? 

IBeit^Awn}? 

iSabginei'AlmtkV 
DHrNtkhut 

See  KXBJATB-JEABX. 

IBagJabrrk]! 

Yarwvmd, 

Attir. 

8.  part  of  JncsALDi. 

See  MoKiAB. 

[&£.  of  nines]! 

El'Khudt. 

See  Jci>AU  (DenrttO 


Uurtell! 
t/fmrtn]? 
iBd-Darlf 
[fimZfii]? 
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Jordan. 

Jodaa. 

Jattah. 
Kellah. 
Kerioth. 

Airjath-arba  or  Kli- 
Jatb-Baal. 
iiiwath-Bannah  or 

Lacblsh. 

Lahmam. 

Ubnah. 

JJtorath. 

gacpelah. 

Makkedah. 

Maon. 

{{ajeahah. 

Wekonah. 


ler. 


(River. 
Plain. 
Mta. 
Desert 
Vallcj. 
Town, 
do. 

t^ 

do. 

dow 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Cave. 
Town. 
Field. 
Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


I 


SheHat  a-Kebir, 

EL-Qhor. 

Middle  ridge. 

E.  plain. 

Sea-shore. 

YuUou 

KUa, 

KureUein, 

Kuryat  d-EnaJbt 

See  Hkbhoit. 

See  Debib. 

[Jdamehi  r 

Um^Lakhis, 

[BeiULehia]? 

Arak  d-Men»hiyth  t 

[Merftia]  ? 

See  Hkbbon. 

SumeUr 

See  Hebbok. 

TeUMain. 

Tea  Meroik. 

[ JmuAl  f 


Migdal-gad. 

Mispeb. 

Moresheth-gatb. 

Naamah. 

Nepbtoab. 

Netopbah. 

Nezib. 

Nibehan. 

Babbah. 

Rachers  Tomb. 

Bamah  or  Rama 

tbaim-zopbim. 
Salt  City. 
Sapbir. 
Secacab. 

Sela-bammalekoth. 
Sbaaraim  or  Sharaim. 
Sbamir. 

Sbocho  (Jo^  zv,  4S). 
SiddioL 
Sirab. 

Socoh  or  Sbooob. 
Sorek. 
Tappnab. 
Tekoab. 


} 


Town.  El-MefO, 

da  See  Gath. 

do.  Mar  Hanneh. 

do.  [Neamah.] 

Spring.  Ain  Yalot  , 

Town.  BeU  Net*/. 

da  Beit  A'usib, 

do.  [^<^^  el-Leiman\  f 

do.  See  Jkbusalkm. 

Sepnlcbre.  N.  of  Bethlebem. 

Town.  Rameh, 

do.  Khulat  vrni-Baghekt 

do.  Bs-SauK^firt 

do.  [KattrArUar^f 

Rock.  Bee  Maon. 

Town.  Shahmek  t 

da  [SfmiaJ? 

da  S^ufeikeh. 

Tale.  S.  end  of  Dead  Sea  ? 

Well.  \&uiiraK\l 

Town.  SkumHkeh. 

Valley.  Wady  SimHnt 

Town.  BeitAtabt 

do.  T^kua, 
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•Tinmah.  Town. 

Zaanaii.  do. 

Zanoah  (in  the  plain).  do. 

ZaDoah  (in  tbe  nills).  da 

Zeoan.  do. 


Zephnthah. 

Ziklag. 

Zior. 

ZIph. 

Zi2. 

Znph. 


[Um  el-Amadjf 
oee  Zknan. 
Zannah. 
ZanttWit 
{Jenin]  f 


Valley.  Wady  a  of  Hareah  f 

Town.  [Mtisrtifa]  f 

do.  ;Satr. 

do.  Zif. 

ClltL  Precipice    W.  of  Ain 

Jidy? 

Dietrict.  See    Ramatuaih    Zo- 

PUIH. 


JUDAIT,  Kingdom  or.  When  the  territory  of  all 
the  rest  of  Israel,  except  Judah  and  Benjamin,  was  lost 
to  the  Icingdom  of  Rehoboam,  a  special  single  name  was 
needed  to  denote  that  which  remained  to  him ;  and  al- 
most of  necessity  the  word  Judah  received  an  extended 
meaning,  according  to  which  it  comprised  not  Benjamin 
only,  but  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  ejected  in 
great  numl)ers  from  Israel,  and  rallied  round  the  house 
of  David.  At  a  still  later  time,  when  the  nationality 
of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  dlfeolved,  and  every  practical 
distinction  between  the  ten  and  the  two  had  vanished 
during  the  captivity,  the  scattered  body  had  no  visible 
head,  except  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  reoccupied 
mostly  by  a  portion  of  JudoK'a  exiles.  Sec  Captivity. 
In  consequence,  the  name  Judah  (or  Jew)  attached  it- 
self to  the  entire  nation  from  about  the  epoch  of  the 
restoration.  See  Jew.  But  in  this  article  Judah  is 
understood  of  the  people  over  which  David's  successors 
reigned,  from  Rchoboam  to  Zedekiah.  Our  statements 
are  chiefly,  taken  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  (he  Bible,  s.  v. 

I.  Extent  of  the  Kinffdom.—When  the  disruption  of 
Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at  Shechem,  only  the 
trit)e  of  Judah  followed  the. house  of  Da\nd.  But  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  when  Rehoboam  ayceiv- 
ed  the  design  of^stablishing  his  authority  over  Israel 
by  force  of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  aLJo  is  recorded 
as  obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its  warriors 
to  make  up  his  army.  Jerusalem,  situate  within  the 
borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  28,  etc.),  yet  won  from 
the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  connected  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indissoluble  political  bond. 
By  the  erection  of  the  city  of  David,  Benjamin's  former 
adherence  to  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii,  9)  was  cancelled,  though 
at  lea.'*t  two  Benjamite  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were 
included  in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  territory  of  Simeon  (I  Sara,  xxvii,  6;  1  Kings 
xix,  3 ;  comp.  Josh,  xix,  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  ChroiL  xi,  10,- 
comp.  Josh,  xix,  41,  42)  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Judah ,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  the  south- 
cm  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19:  xv,  8; 
xvii,  2).  After  the  conquest  and  deportation  of  Israel 
by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  perhaps  the  delegated  ju- 
risdiction of  the  king  of  Judah,  sometimes  extended 
over  the  territory  which  formerly  belonged  to  IsraeL 
See  JuD-«A, 

II.  Population,— 'A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive 
augmentation  of  the  army  under  successive  kings.  In 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  6)  the 
warriors  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  500,000.  But  Re- 
hoboam brought  into  the  fleld  (1  Kings  xii,  21)  only 
180,000  men ;  Abijah,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  400,000 
(2  Chron.  xiii,  3) ;  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv,  8),  his  successor, 
680,000,  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  hb 
two  predecessors;  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  14-19), 
the  next  king,  numbered  his  warriors  in  Ave  armies,  the 
aggregate  of  which  is  1,160,000,  exactly  double  the 
array  of  his  father,  and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
armies  of  his  three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious 
reigns,  the  energetic  Amaziah  could  roustcr  only  300,000 
men  when  he  'set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son  Uzziah  ' 
had  a  standing  (#Cliron.  xxvi,  11)  force  of  307,500 
figliting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  numbers.  See  Number.  So  far  as  Ihev  are 
acUhentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that  the  popula- 


tion subject  to  each  king  was  about  four  tunes  tlie  ciic- 
ber  of  the  fighting  men  in  his  dominions.     Se«  I:»&i£i. 

KINGDOM  OK. 

II L  Resources, — Unless  Judah  hadstHne  otber  id«": 
of  acquiring  wealth  besides  pasture  and  tillage — as  It 
maritime  commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  ports^  or  ;1^^ 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  «p  the  oM  tr^.^ 
(I  Kings  X,  28)  with  Egypt— it  seems  difficult  to  ar- 
connt  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth  which  sji^v 
plied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sufficient  store  to  fnritt 
so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  E^^t,  Damssrw. 
Samaria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon  had  each  in  sicccspi  z. 
a  share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasury  was  emptied  \/ 
Shi^hak  (1  Kings  xiv,  26).  again  by  Asa  (1  King*  i^- 
18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xii,  1«),  bv  Jebr^h 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv,  14),  by  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xri  * 
by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii,  15),  and  by  Nebuch*«jie2- 
zar  (2  Kings  xxiv,  13). 

IV.  Advantages  of  Position, — In  Edom  a  vaasal-kitr 
probably  retained  his  fidelity  to  the  son  of  Scloa^r 
and  guarded  for  Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  mari- 
time trade  with  Ophir.  Philistia  maintained,  for  tt^^ 
most  part,  »  quiet  independence.  SyriA,  in  the  hat^.i 
of  her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  ako^  tl^ 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Judah,  and  threcuvoi] 
Jerusalem ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  teiritoir  of  Is- 
rael generally  relieved  Judah  from  any  imn^diate  c«- 
tact  with  that  dangerous  neighbor.  The  sonibeni  ("■:• 
der  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  uninhabited  desert.  wa5  Dn 
agitated  by  any  turbulent  stream  of  commercial  Ktix^ 
like  that  which  flowed  by  the  rear  of  Israel,  fixmi  I^ 
mascns  to  Tyre.  Though  some  of  the  £g3rptiaD  kin^ 
were  ambitijous,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  less  k- 
grcsive  as  a  neighbor  to  Judah  than  Assyria  was  to  Is- 
rael 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  thus  possessed  many  aJvaii- 
tages  which  scaured  for  it  a  longer  continuance  ttic 
that  of  Israel.    A  frontier  less  exposed  to  powezfol  cut- 
mies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and  ntore 
united,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centre  of  adroinistntitic 
and  religion,  a  hereditary  aristocracy  in  the  eacenfcital 
caste,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a  succesam  of  kiop 
which  no  revolution  interrupted,  many  of  whom  wire 
wise  and  good,  and  strove  successfully  to  promote  tit 
moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  prosperitr  </ 
their  people;  still  more  than  these,  the  dcvotioQ  of  ih. 
people  to  the  One  True  God,  which,  if  not  always  a  pare 
and  elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a  contrast  to  such  dr- 
votion  as  could  bo  inspired  by  the  worship  of  the  oJv^^ 
or  of  Baal ;  and,  lastly,  the  popular  reverence  far  aad 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  so  far  as  they  kaned  it 
from  their  teachers — to  these  and  other  sccondarr  canats 

m 

is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  Judah  sorvivel  ber 
more  populous  and  more  powerful  sister  kingdoo  ty 
135  years,  and  lasted  from  6.C.  IfiS  to  B.C  bS6.  {Set 
Bemhardy,  De  causis  gvibus  ejjf^vm  sit  quod  rrptu 
Juda  diutius persisteret  quam  regn,  Israel,  in  X\tt  Avtol 
Acad.  Gromng,  1822-23,  p.  124  sq. ;  also  Lovan.  1824; 
Schmeidler,  Der  Untergang  d.  Racks  Juda,  Brcsl.  183U 

V.  History.— YoT  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
schism,  and  for  a  comparison  with  the  bistocy  of  tbt 
rival  kingdom,  see  Israel,  kingdom  of.  '  For  a  fortbtr 
examination  of  the  many  chronological  difiicoltics  oir 
ing  from  the  double  list  of  kings,  sec  CHB050iiXT. 
The  annals  of  the  kingdonlNlrill  be  found  detailed  kd^ 
the  name  of  the  several  kings,  and  a  gen»al  view  ne- 
der  the  articles  Jerusat^bt,  and  Palestdce.  (Sco 
White,  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  Lond.  18tt;  Hcseer. 
Biographies  of  Kings  of  Judah,  Lond.  18C5;  Ileas,  6f 
schichie  der  Kdmge  Juda  tmd  Israel,  Zilrich,  1787;  ik> 
Getch.  der  Regenien  Juda  nach  dem  Exil,  ib.  1788L)  Ii 
^vill  be  sufficient,  as  a  remmi,  here  to  notice  tbe  &el 
that  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the  course  of  its  histtur, 
acted  upon  three  different  lines  of  policy  in  succtsuOi 

1.  Animosity  against  the  riral  Kingdom  ofisrad.- 
The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have  clwnsld 
the  hope  of  re-establishing  tbeir  authority  ova-  tlxTit 
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rites;  for  sixty  years  there  was  war  between  them 
id  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the  disbauding  of  Re- 
)boam'8  forces  by  the  authority  of  Sheroaiah,  nor  the 
llage  of  Jerusalem  by  the  irresistible  Shishak,  served 

put  an  end  to  the  fraternal  hostility.  The  victory 
hieved  by  the  daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  tern- 
irary  accession  of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  en- 
rged  it  still  further,  and  to  have  given  so  powerful  a 
imulus  to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites  to  Jeru- 
1cm  that  Baasha  was  induced  to  fortify  Ramah  with 
view  to  checking  the  movement.  Asa  provided  for 
le  safety  of  his  subjects  from  invaders  by  building, 
ce  Rehoboam,  several  fenced  cities;  ho  repelled  an 
arming  irruption  of  an  Ethiopian  horde,  he  hired  the 
med  intervention  of  Beuhadad  I,  king  of  Damascus, 
gainst  Baasha;  an^  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  en- 
reed  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 
>ee  Junge,  Bdla  inter  Judam  et  hraeL  Tub.  1716.) 

2.  ReHstojice  (jgenerally  in  Alliance  with  Israel)  to 
amascus.  —  Ilanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chron.  x\'i,  7) 
-epares  as  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the  pol- 
y  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Damascus. 

close  aUiauce  sprang  up  with  strange  rapidity  be- 
recn  Judah  and  IsraeL  For  eighty  years,  till  the  time 
!*  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open  war  between  them,  and 
'amascus  appears  as  their  chief  and  common  enemy, 
lough  it  rose  afterwards  from  its  overthrow  to  become, 
nder  Rezin,  the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehosh- 
phat,  active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders 
om  the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his 
earer  neighbors,  and  made  his  influence  felt  even 
noDg  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A  still  more  last- 
ig  benefit  was  conferred  on  his  kingdom  by  his  perse- 
ering  efforts  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
Qd  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  The  reign 
r  Jehoram,  the  husband  of  Athaltah,  a  time  of  blood- 
ied, idolatry,  and  disaster,  was  cut  short  by  disease. 
ihaziah  was  slain  by  Jehu.  Athaliah,  the  grand- 
aughter  of  a  Tyrian  king,  usurped  the  blood-stained 
brone  of  David,  till  the  followers  of  the  ancient  relig- 
m  pat  her  to  death,  and  crowned  Jehoash,  the  snrviv- 
ag  scion  of  the  royal  house.  His  preserver,  the  high- 
riest,  acquired  prominent  personal  influence  for  a  time ; 
ut  the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and  failing  to  withstand 
Iwi  power  of  Syria,  was  murdered  by  his  own  officers, 
'he  vigorous  Amaziah,  flashed  with  the  victory  of 
:dom,  provoked  a  war  with  hb  more  powerful  contem- 
orary  Jehoash,  the  conqueror  of  the  Syrians,  and  Je- 
usalem  was  ent^^  and  plundered  by  the  Israelites. 
lut  their  energies  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  task 
f  completing  the  subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under 
Jzziah  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and 
eligioas  prosperity  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  surrounded  by 
initcd  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  cope,  be- 
anie in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary  and  vassal  of  Tig- 
ath-PUeser. 

3.  Deference^  perhaps  Vassalage,  to  the  Assyrian 
rwM^.— Already  ui  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah  was 
^et  spared  for  a  checkered  existence  of  almost  another 
«ntury  and  a  half  after  the  termination  of  the  kingdom 
»f  IsraeL  The  eflfect  of  the  repulse  of  Sennacherib,  of 
he  signal  religious  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
ind  of  the  extension  of  these  kings'  salutary  influence 
)ver  the  long-severed  territory  of  Israel,  was  apparently 
lime  away  by  the  ignominious  reign  of  the  impious 
Manasseh,  and  the  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  people 
inder  the  four  feeble  descendants  of  Josiah.  Provoked 
)y  their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  Babylonian  mas- 
ter, who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
fhe  Assyrians,  drained,  in  successive  deportations,  all  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom.  The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
fame  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the 
fiand  of  Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailing  of  prophets  and 
the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released  at  length  from  the 
foke  0/  David. 

VI.  Moral  State,— The  national  life  of  the  Hebrews 
appeared  to  become  gradually  weaker  daring  these  suc- 


cessive stages  of  hbtory,  until  at  length  it  seemed  ex- 
tinct ;  but  there  was  stUl,  as  there  had  been  all  along,  a 
spiritual  life  hidden  within  the  body.  It  was  a  time  of . 
hopeless  darkness  to  all  but  those  Jews  who  had  strong 
faith  in  God,  with  a  clear  and  steady  insight  into  the 
ways  of  Providence  as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The 
time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  ago 
of  prophecy.  In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  oflice 
was  subject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re- 
quired in  Judah  by  the  circiunstances  of  the  priesthood, 
in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  house  of  Baal  and  the 
altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple, 
there  was  a  depth  and  a  grasp  elswhere  unequalled,  in 
the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the  prophets  of  Judah;  if  their 
writings  touched  and  elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking 
men  in  studious  retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches, 
there  was  also,  in  the  few  burning  words  and  energetic 
deeds  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a  law- 
less multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed  tyranny 
and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organization  and  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  were  matured  in  the  time  of 
David ;  from  about  that  time  to  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple  the  influence  of  the  prophets  rose  and 
became  predominant.  Some  historians  have  suspected 
that  after  the  reign  of  Athaliah,  the  priesthood  gradu- 
ally acquired  and  retained  excessive  and  unconstitu- 
tional power  in  Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  sus- 
tain the  conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  effect  of  such 
power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exorbitant 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  constant 
and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  like  those  of  Asa, 
against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar  offences  of  the 
priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  prophetic  writings,  were 
of  another  kind.  Ignorance  of  God's  word,  neglect  of 
the  instruction  of  the  Iwty,  untruthfulness,  and  partial 
judgments,  are  the  offences  specially  imputed  to  them, 
just  such  as  might  bo  looked  for  where  the  priesthood 
is  a  hereditary  caste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  am- 
birious  nor  powerful  When  the  priest  either,  as  was 
the  case  in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or,  as  in  Judah, 
ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  ceased  from  spiritual  com- 
manion  with  God,  ceased  firom  living  sympathy  with 
man,  and  became  the  mere  image  of  an  intercessor,  a 
mechanical  performer  of  ceremonial  duties  little  under- 
stood or  heeded  by  himself,  then  the  prophet  was  raised 
up  to  supply  some  of  his  deficiencies,  and  to  exercise  his 
functions  so  far  as  was  necessarj'.  Whilst  the  priest* 
sink  into  obscurity  and  almost  disappear,  except  from 
the  genealogical  tables,  the  prophets  come  forward  ap- 
pealing everywhere  to  the  conscience  of  individuals — in 
Israel  as  wonder-workers,  calling  together  God's  chosen 
few  out  of  an  idolatrous  nation,  and  in  Judah  as  teach- 
ers and  seers,  supporting  and  purifying  all  that  remain- 
ed of  ancient  piety,  explaining  each  mysterious  dispen- 
sation of  God  as  it  was  imfolded,  and  promulgating  his 
gracious  spiritual  promises  in  all  their  extent.  The 
part  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  took  in 
preparing  the  Jews  for  th^  caprivity,  cannot,  indeed, 
be  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing  the  succeeding 
efforts  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But  the  influence  which 
they  exercised  on  the  national  mind  was  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  a  sketch,  however  brief,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.     See  Prophet. 

JUDAH,  Mountains  of.  This  is  appropriately  the 
name  of  a  range  of  hills  to  the  south  and  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, styled  in  Luke  i,  39, 65,  the  "  hUl-country  of  Ju- 
daea" (rj  bpuvTi  tT]q  'lovdaiac).  The  hills  are  low  and 
conical,  uniform  in  shape  even  to  weariness ;  the  vege- 
tation, save  in  early  spring,  is  dry  and  parched,  the  val- 
leys are  broad  and  featureless.  Everywhere  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  signs  that  the  land  of  com,  and  wine,  and  * 
oil  has  become  desolate.  The  fenced  cities  and  vijjagcs 
surmount  the  hills,  but  they  are  in  ruins ;  the  terraces 
where  once  were  vineyards  and  cornfields  can  be  traced 
along  the  mountain  sides,  but  they  are  neglected ;  wells 
and  pools  of  water  are  to  be  found  in  every  valley,  but* 
there  is  none  to  drink  of  them.    See  Judah,  tribe  of. 
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JUDAII,  WiLDKEUiEBS  OF.  The  d«9crt  of  Judab 
(mwii  isli:)  ii  Dienlioned  in  the  lille  of  Ps».  UUi, 
and  (be  draert  of  Judica  (ni  tptjini,  or  r;  tpqjiof  rij£  'lou- 
Aiiaf),  fteqiKDtly  refened  to  in  the  guopiels,  is  comnder- 
(d  to  be  tho  ume  locilily.  It  wu  nLuaUd  adjmcent  to 
the  Deid  Sea  and  the  Ki  vei  .Ionian,  and  wai  a  mountaiD- 


ing  in  pastur 


of  Joah 


ir  villagea  (Joeh.  xv,  Bl,  61),  but  it  is  now, 
and  ha«  lund  been,  one  of  Iha  most  dreary  and  dwolal* 
regiora  of  the  whole  country  ( Robinaoti'a  StifaivAa,  ii, 
202,910).  Tbepoaitionsofthiidesenapectalljr  alluded 
lo  in  the  N.  T,  are,(l.)  That  in  which  Jolui  Hie  BaptiBt 
gKV  up,  probably  west  of  the  Dead  Un  (Lake  i,80 ;  Bi, 
i) ;  (Z.)  Tlkai  who*  he  baptized.  L  c  the  uninhabited 
tOKtalon);  the  Jordan  (MatLiii,!;  Hacki,4;  compare 
b);  (3.)  That  wbere  Jetiu  was  (cmplcd,  pcrhapa  the 
high  desert  west  of  Jericho  (Malt,  ir,  1  j  Mark  i,  12. 13) ; 
(t.)  The  tract  belnecn  the  Mount  of  (>lii-Hi  and  Jericho, 
probabl]'  referred  to  in  Acts  xxi,38  (see  Josephua,  j)  nr. 
xx,8,B)i  (5.)  The  tract  adjacent  to  the  Wly  Ephraim, 
probably  Tayibeh,  towards  the  Jordan  (John  xi,  Mj. 
See  iTuDAii,  tbibe  or. 

JUDAH  UPON  JORDAN  (IH";!.'"  n7'n>  JorfaJ 
qflhf.  Jordan;  SepL  and  Vulg.  in  most  editions  omit 
"  Judah"  allogiHher),  ia  mentioned  aa  the  extreme  east- 
ern limit  of  the  territory  of  Naphuli  (but  not  within  it), 
■ppaicntly  on  its  northern  boundary  (Josh,  xii,  S4),  and 
therefore  probably  referriag  lo  a  tract  imnKdiately  east 
of  that  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  between  Mount 
Jlermon  and  Banias.  Schwan  (/'uletlin/,  p.  18o)  plait- 
ably  eiplaina  tlie  application  of  the  ninie  of  Judah  lo 
a  region  so  far  distant  from  the  territory  of  that  tribe 
by  aasJgDiOK  it  as  the  title  to  Che  (lUeaditish  district  ent- 
bnctd  in  the  cireuil  of  the  towns  of  Hacolh-Jiiir,  i.  e. 
llH  villages  of  Jair.who  was  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1 
Chntn.  ii,  21)  i  and  he  adduces  Talroudical  authorities 
fat  reckoning  bis  possessions  as  a  port  uf  that  tribe.  Sec 
JAIB.  The  same  eiplanalion  had  been  suugcsted  by  (J. 
TOD  Baamer  (cited  by  Keil,  Commit  on  Juth.  ad  lot) . 
Dr.  Thomaon  [ijind  and  Aooi,  i,  389  sq.)  speaks  of  three 
inleiestiog  domes  in  this  vicinity,  called  tboae  of  Seid 
Ytkaiitt  (L  e.  "Lord  Judah,"  the  Arabs  ttaditionslly 
""""'       -■   -    hey  reprwent   ■  ■      -  - 
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Ihia  city  with  the  tribe  of  the  ai 
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tbe  priests  In  pushing  the  reconstinction  of  tht  liof 
(£iraiii,9);  unless  this  latter  be  ratber  the pou di 
where  called  Hodaviah  (Exra  ii,40). 

3.  One  of  (hose  who  folkrwadtbe  half  oTAeJnit 

chiefs  around  the  aoulhem  section  of  Ibe  Dnlj^mt 
walls  of  Jeniaalem,  but  whether  he  was  aLeiimifni 
is  not  Slated  (Nch.  xii,31).     B.C41& 

4.  One  of  three  who  aocompaniod  with  dbboI  p 
fotmances  the  procession  aiouod  the  MiiUNni  qum 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  lately  recoDstnicKd  (Kd  D 
S6).    UC.14G.    He  was  perhaps  identical  vidi  dip 

9.  Son  of  Scnuah,  a  descendant  of  BeEJunin.i».'!K 
feet  of  Acta  or  (be  Lower  CHy^  (mcs  ~7Tp:.'^ 
the  nvond  dig,  not  "  second  over  the  ciiv,'  u  ihr  M 
Vera,  following  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.)  after  tit  uik  [S<i 
xi,9).     aC.eir.4W. 

Jndah  halE-KodesIi,  or  At  Half,  taaUHas. 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a  deteepJani  of  HIIl  1 
is  DDc  of  the  moet  celelHmted  chaiaden  in  Jnisl  h- 
torv.  He  was  bom  at  Tiberias,  according  Is  »av&'-> 
ab^ul  135,  on  the  same  day  on  wUch  Rsbbi  i\iiltK- 
fered  martyrdom — an  ercnt  predictal,  ucurdiiig  a  it 
admirers,  in  the  verae  of  Solomon:  "One  aumiii-. 
and  one  sun  goeth  down.'  Utik  yet  a  yimli  hf  <>> 
on  account  of  bis  extraordinary  piv66a)C}'  is  Jf*^ 
law,  admitted  tn  the  Sanhedrim,  and  on  Ibe  loib  ■> 
his  father  followed  him  in  the  prcEidCDCf  of^kllniw 
body.  The  manner  in  which  he  adminiaeroJ  ikif 
ties  of  this  high  office  was  in  itself  cuSocni  li>  in  ir 
him  "  the  praise  of  his  people  in  all  iJior  gaierkov^ 
Uaimotudes  describes  bim  as  baring  beeai  ma  ^s- 
bly  (rifled  by  the  Almighty  with  tht  thMna  aJei- 

Hut  the  best  evideuce  of  the  high  enimalioii  in  >bi:i 
his  coat£mporsries  held  bim  is  sifonkd  by  lit  oc? 
fsvorableepitbets  which  they  fasteEKdonhiJiL  BesJe 
Ibe  title  of  .Von,  which  his  positjoa  »  fnaimi'li- 
Sanhedrim  secured  him,  be  was  more  gmenHj  ^tjn 
ns  "  Habbi,"  which  was  applied  to  him  itr'  iitv- 
withnofurther  Dote  of  individual  ditdncDOL  Ui" 
known  as  the  "saint,"  the  "  holy  one,"  lin  ani,  B- 
ing,  like  liillel  I,  of  the  house  of  Dtrid,  lie  mw™= 
was,  as  Bar-Cocheba  had  previouslv  bm  luoW  ■(• 
as  the  promised  Meauah.  But  tbu  opiniiio  n^  i^ 
all,  conilned  (mly  to' a  few.  Certauiiti9,lw(ria.tti: 
he  eieiled  u  intsiBK^^ 
the  Jewish  niiioi «"" '^. 


even  any meisbo d\afn!i 
BncethtdanorUikL  Ve 
Bay  be  dx  pa*"?  "  * 
much  to  hi*  t»«  fm'"*  1 


Tombs  of'SeldYchuda.' 


3.  One  of  the  T^vites  wl 
with  Zeruhbahf  1  (Xeb.  xii,  8 
be  whose  sons  are  alluded  iii 


noble  msKCT  u"!  mri*  *  , 
lo,^     Bnl  JndJi  bik-M- 
d«hhailsrgres»nta»W 
OUT  conMdEisiioo :  ta*"!™  I 
himseU'  t  liu'  n 
moniuDHiiS9tli< 
Kabblniaii  (q.v. 
(rilcroflteMisbn.!*'- 
code  of  ttidi''''"'  '"*■  ^ 
bodimentofsllttHiM'" 
inteipretiiiiW  <^ 


umed  from  Itabylon  [  law,  tlie  liaditiona,  the  decisfonsofdMleunrtaiJlJ 
Ra  636.  It  is  perhaps  prmedenl!>af  the  courtsor  scbooI»-sK«  '^■''^'JZ 
but  unnamed}  aa  aiding  I  drcu.    "  In  attempdng  this  Hercsl""  '•*"  "f 
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ridge  (Jntroo.  Jewish  Lit,  p.  88),  "  he  msy  hare  been 
koved  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Jewish  coromuni- 
f.  They  were  a  scattered  people,  liable  at  any  hour  to 
tie  renewal  of  a  wasting  persecution,  and  maintaining 
lieir  religions  standing  in  the  presence  of  an  e\'er-ad- 
ancing  Christianity,  and  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of 
world  which  always  viewed  them  with  hatred.  Their 
:hool9,  tolerated  to-day,  might  to-morrow  be  under  the 
npenal  interdict,  and  the  lips  of  the  Babbius,  which 
ow  kept  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  become  dumb  by  the 
^rror  of  the  (^pressor.  These  circumstances  possessed 
im  with  the  apprehension  that  the  traditional  learning 
ioeived  from  their  fathers  would,  without  a  fixed  me- 
lorial,  at  no  distant  time  be  either  greatly  corrupted 
r  ilt(^ther  perish  from  among  them.  It  was  his  wish 
bo  to  furnish  the  Hebrew  people  with  such  a  docu- 
mentary code  as  would  be  a  sufficient  guide  for  them, 
ot  only  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  but  also  in  their  deal- 
igs  with  one  another  in  civil  life,  so  as  to  render  it  un- 
ecessary  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  suits  at  law  at 
be  heathen  tribunals.  In  addition  to  these  motives, 
e  was  probably  actuated  also  by  the  prevailing  spirit 
f  codi&ation,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
be  age.  Legal  science  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
Tcat  law-schools  of  Rome,  Berytus,  and  Alexandria 
rere  in  their  meridian ;  and  Judah,  who  loved  his  law 
etter  than  they  could  theirs,  wished  to  give  it  the  same 
dvantagcs  of  simplification,  system,  and  immutability 
rhich  such  jurists  as  Salvins  Julianus  had  accomplished 
DT  the  Roman  laws  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  Ulpian 
ras  laboring  at  in  his  own  day."  The  Mishna  is  divi- 
ied  into  six  parts  (sedarim) :  the  first  treats  of  agricul- 
ure,  the  second  of  festivals,  the  third  of  marriages,  the 
burtb  of  civil  affairs,  the  fifth  of  sacrifices  and  religious 
cremonies,  and  the  sixth  of  legal  purification.  The 
ext  was  published  with  short  glosses  at  Amsterdam 
1631, 8vo),  and  often  reprinted,  with  more  or  less  ex- 
ensive  commentaries,  at  Amsterdam,  Venice,  Constan- 
inople,  etc  (See  a  list  of  the  editions,  translations, 
ic,  in  Fttrst,  BiUioth,  Judaica,)  His  last  days  Judah 
lak-Kodesh  spent  at  Sepphoris,  whither  he  removed  on 
Kcount  of  his  failing  h«dth.  The  exact  date  of  his 
leath  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  occurred  between 
90  and  194.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  friend 
ind  contemporary  of  one  of  the  emperors  Antoninus, 
lenerally  supposed  to  be  Marcus  Aurelins,  but  Griltz 
ind  other  critics  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
n  intimate  relation  between  this  head  of  the  Jewish 
/barch  and  a  Roman  emperor.  See,  however,  Bodeck, 
^»A*AfUommu  alt  Frtund  u.  Zeitgenosse  de$  R,  Jehuda 
^'Nari  (Lpz.  1868) ;  Caniemp.  Rev,  1869,  p.  81  sq.  ^  Grfitz, 
fochichie  d.Juden,  iv,  246  sq.  See  also  Schneeb^ror, 
4/«  and  Works  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  harNati  (Berl.  \m) ; 
QSt,  Gtsch,  d,  Judmth, «. «.  Sektm,  ii,  426  sq.  ^  (J.  H.  W.) 

Jadah  Jodgfaan,  trb  Persian,  one  of  the  most 
elebrated  of  the  Karaites,  afterwards  himself  the  fonnd- 
'  of  an  independent  Jewish  sect,  floorished  probably 
ibout  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century,  in  the  city  Ha- 
aadan,  in  Peina.  His  opponents  say  of  him  that  he 
ras  of  low  descent,  and  that  his  early  years  were  spent 
^  a  tender  of  camels,  but  the  learning  he  displayed  and 
tis  intimate  knowledge  of  Mohammedanism  make  this 
eport  doubtful.  We  know  nothing  definitely  of  him 
intU  he  appeared  before  his  countrymen  with  the  dec- 
■nuion  that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  and 
'etched  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  non-intervention 
f  God  in  mundane  affairs.  He  also  argued  that  Sab- 
athg  and  festivals  were  no  longer  to  be  kept,  as  they 
'*d  been  done  away  with  by  the  dispersion  of  the  cho- 
^  people,  enjoining,  however,  at  the  same  time,  a  life 
f  strict  asceticism.  Preaching,  as  he  did,  under  the 
'^  shadow  of  Mohammedanism,  doctrines  very  much 
^  to  it  (comp.  MuTAnLiTBs),  he  found  ready  con- 
erti?  and  his  fc^owers  increased  rapidly.  They  oontin- 
1^  faithful  even  after  his  decease,  bdieving  (like-  the 
^utes  of  Ali)  that  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  and 
•^  be  was  to  reappear  and  give  to  Judaism  a  new  law. 


The  MvtMhaniies  (q.  v.)  may  be  considered  as  a  branch 
of  this  sect.  For  further  details,  see  FUrst,  Geschichtt  d, 
KaraerthufMj  p.  26  sq. ;  GrUtz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  v,  227 
8q.,616  8q.     (J.H.W.) 

Judah  (or  Judft),  Leo,  one  of  the  Swiss  reform- 
ers, was  bom  at  (}ermar,  in  Alsace,  in  1482.  His  fathers 
name  was  John  Jud,  but  whether  of  Jewish  descent, 
Leo  himself  tells  us  he  was  unable  to  say.  The  name, 
however,  exposed  him  to  reproach,  and  perhaps  for  this 
reason  we  find  him  sometimes  designating  himself  as 
Leo  Keller;  in  Ztirich  he  was  known  as  Meister  Low, 
and  this  name  his  descendants  adopted.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Zwingle  forsook  this  for  the  clerical  He 
succeeded  the  latter  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Eremites,  and  finally  became  his  associate  at  Zu- 
rich. Together  they  entered  zealously  dh  their  work 
of  reform,  and  Judah  contributed  no  little  to  the  spread- 
ing and  propagatmg  of  Zwinglian  ideas.  With  the 
great  reformer  he  appeared  at  the  second  conference 
in  Ztlrich  (1523),  and  together  they  replied  to  all  who 
defen#d  the  worship  of  images  and  the  celebiation 
of  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice.  Judah  died  June  19, 1542. 
He  m^de  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  also  of  the  New 
fVom  the  Greek.  It  was  com]^eted  by  Bibliander  and 
Peter  Cholin,  and  re^newed  by  PellicanuB  (Zurich,  1543; 
reprinted  at  Paris,  with  the  Vulgate,  in  1545).  See 
German  VERsioiia.  Of  his  original  productions,  his 
Catechism  (1584,  Latin  and  German)  is  the  most  noted. 
He  translated  the  writings  of  Zwingle  and  Luther.  See 
Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  ^-i,  365;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Judaism,  the  name  by  which  we  designate  the  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  rites  of  the  people  chosen  by  Je- 
hovah as  his  peculiar  people ;  the  descendanta  of  Jacob, 
to  whom  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  and  religious 
light  and  truth  were  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament; 
the  most  important  branch  of  that  family  of  nations 
conventionally  comprised  under  the  title  of  Shemites 
— a  people  of  many  fates  and  of  many  names,  called  by 
the  Bible  the  people  of  God ;  by  Mohammed,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Book ;  by  Hegel,  **  the  people  of  the  Geisi^ 
and  now  generally  known  as  Hebrews j  IsratUiet,  or  Jews, 

Abrahcamsm, — To  the  Christian  student  especially, 
the  early  development  of  the  doctrines  of  this  people  is 
interesting,  as  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  the  older  half  of 
the  inspired  writings  that  go  to  make  up  the  baris  of 
his  own  creed.  Judaism  is  pre-eminently  a  monothe- 
istic faith,  originating  with  the  patriarch  Abraham 
when,  in  an  era  of  polytheism  and  flagrant  vice,  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  monotheism  by  a  prompt  recogni- 
tion and  worship  of  the  one  li\^g  and  true  God ;  and 
from  that  remote  day  to  this,  all  the  Jewish  people  pride 
themselves  in  being  **  children  of  Abraham."  It  is  a 
fact  striking  to  every  student  of  comparative  religion, 
and  in  no  small  degree  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures,  that  this  monotheistic  faith  originated 
at  a  time  when  the  religion  of  all  other  branches^of  the 
same  family,  which,  with  the  Hebrew,  niake  up  the  She- 
mitic,  differed  widely  from  it  in  every  respect.  The  As- 
83rrians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Carthaginians  all 
possessed  a  nearly  identical  religion,  but  one  that  lacked 
the  essential  feature  of  Judaism.  They  all,  it  is  true,  be- 
lieved in  a  supreme  god,  called  by  the  different  names 
of  Ilu,  Bel,  Set,  Hadad,  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Jaoh,  £1,  Adon, 
Asshur,  but  they  also  all  believed  in  subordinate  and 
secondary  beings,  emanations  from  this  supreme  being, 
his  manifestations  to  the  world,  rulers  of  the  planets ; 
and,  like  other  pantheistic  religions,  the  custom  prevailed 
among  these  Shemitic  nations  of  promoting  first  one  and  • 
then  another  deity  to  be  the  supreme  object  of  worahip. 
Among  the  Assyrians,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  the  gods 
were  often  arranged  in  triads,  as  that  of  Anu,  Bel,  and 
Ao.  Anu  or  Cannes  wore  the  head  of  a  fish ;  Bel  wore 
the  boms  of  a  bull ;  Ao  was  represented  by  a  serpent. 
These  religions,  in  short,  represented  the  gods  as  the 
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Spirit  \Tithm  and  behind  natural  objecU  and  forces — 
powers  within  the  world,  rather  than,  as  among  the  He- 
brews, a  Spirit  above  the  world.  The  Hebrews'  God 
was  a  God  above  nature,  not  simply  in  it.  He  stood 
alone,  unaccompanied  by  secondary  deities.  His  wor- 
ship required  purity,  not  pollution ;  its  aim  was  holiness, 
and  its  spirit  humane,  not  crueL  Monothebtic  from  the 
first,  it  became  an  absolute  monotheism  in  its  develop- 
ment. In  all  the  Shemitic  nations,  behind  the  numer- 
ous divine  beings  representing  the  powers  of  nature 
there  was,  it  is  true,  dimly  visible  one  supreme  Being, 
of  whom  all  these  were  emanations ;  but  there  was  also 
among  all  of  them,  except  the  Hebrew  branch,  a  ten- 
dency to  lose  sight  of  the  first  great  Cause,  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  tendency  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  whose 
soul  rose  to  the  contemplation  of  the  perfect  Being, 
above  all  and  the  source  of  aU.  With  passionate  love 
he  adored  this  most  high  God,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Such  was  his  devotion  to  this  almighty  Being, 
that  men  said, "  Abraham  is  the  friend  of  the  mo^  high 
Go^."  The  difference,  then,  between  the  religion  of 
Abraham  and  that  of 'the  polytheistic  nations  wa&i  that 
while  they  descended  from  the  idea  of  a  supreme  neing 
into  that  of  subordinate  ones,  he  went  back  to  that  of 
the  supreme,  and  clung  to  this  with  his  wholl  soul 
(Clark,  Ten  great  Religions^  chap.  x).     See  Abraham. 

3£o8aism, — Thb  abstract  faith  continued  to  be  the 
fiuth  of  the  Israelites  imtil  it  was  transformed  at  Mount 
Sinai  by  the  Lord  himself,  through  his  chosen  servant 
Moses.  Thereafter  the  Abrahamic  idem  was  clothed  in 
forms  rendered  necessary  not  only  by  the  character  of 
the  age,  but  also  by  the  frailty  of  men,  to  the  generality 
of  whom  hitherto  ceremonies  had  been  al»olutcly  essen- 
tial. From  the  ^  Mosaic  Revelation,"  as  Dean  Stanley 
(Jenciah  CfUf  First  Series,  Lect.  vii)  calls  it,  dates  the  es- 
tablishment not  only  of  the  Judaic  principle  itself,  but 
of  the  Theocracg  (see  Josephus,  Apum,  ii,  17).  Thence- 
forth the  followers  of  Abraham  not  only  worshipped  the 
one  "  supreme  Being,"  but  they  were  governed  by  him ; 
L  e.  from  the  converse  of  Mos^  with  the  Lord  dates  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  State — the 
corelation  of  life  and  religion,  of  the  nation  and  the  in- 
dividuaL    See  Moses;  Law. 

Propkettsm. — Surrounded  by  idolaters  on  all  sides, 
with  whom  they  were  brought  in  contact  continually, 
the  Hebrews  gradually  disobeyed  the  commandments  of 
Sinai  until  idolatry  destroyed  all  personal  morality,  and 
the  chosen  people  knew  not  their  Lord.  To  save  the 
race  from  utter  apostasy,  holy  men  were  inspired  by  the 
Lord  to  make  known  the  penalty  of  idolatry  and  immo- 
rality. Amid  the  trials  and  sore  afflictions  with  which 
he  visits  the  nation,  he  yet  declares  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  A  Messiah  shall  eventually  gather 
in  the  people,  and  to  the  Lord  alone  shall  service  be  ren- 
dered. See  Messiah.  Though  the  present  plant  shall 
wither,  the  seed  shall  continue  to  live,  from  whose  ger- 
mination shall  spring  a  flower  of  greater  fragrance  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  All  through  the  captivity  among 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  even  after  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  the  life  of  the  seed  was  attested  by 
the  fruit  it  bore.    See  Captivity  ;  Prophecy. 

Rubbimsm, — When  the  political  existence  of  the  Jews 
was  annihilated,  they  nerved  themselves,  with  that  de- 
termination characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  race,  for  an- 
other and  more  determined  strife.  In  consequence  of 
their  dispersion  as  a  nation,  after  the  Babylonian  exile 
the  Mosaic  constitution  could  be  but  partially  re-estab- 
lished. "  The  whole  building  was  too  much  shattered, 
and  its  fragments  too  widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  in 
their  ancient  and  regular  form."  But  Arom  his  captiv- 
ity the  Jew  had  brought  with  him  a  reverential,  or, 
rather,  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law  and 
the  consecration  of  the  second  Temple,  and  the  re-es- 
tabltshment  of  the  state  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
ready  and  solemn  recognition  of  the  law.  The  sj'na- 
gogue  was  instituted,  and  with  it  many  of  the  institu- 
tions which  have  tended  to  perpetuate  Judaism  to  the 


present  hour.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  dr 
constant  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets:  m 
as  the  acquaintance  with  the  law  became  more  inthiBft. 
the  attachment  to  it  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  ci- 
tional  character,  until  it  finallv  was  not  odIv  their  H- 
ble  and  statute-book,  but  a  guide  for  the  most  miscse 
details  of  common  life.  **  But  no  written  law  cm  pr> 
vide  for  all  possible  exigencies;  whether  genenl  asi 
comprehensive,  or  minute  and  multifarious,  it  eqn^ 
requires  the  expositor  to  adapt  it  to  the  inomediate  cast 
which  may  occur,  either  before  the  public  tribcmal  or 
that  of  the  private  conscience.  Hence  the  law  bo^aie 
a  deep  and  intricate  study.  .  .  .  Leanung  in  the  law  tie- 
come  the  great  distuiction  to  which  aU  alike  paid  rev- 
erential homage.  Public  and  private  affaiis  depeodd 
on  the  sancrion  of  this  self-fonned  spiritual  aristocncv. 

.  .  Every  duty  of  life,  of  social  intercourse  betwca 
man  and  man,  not  to  speak  of  its  weightier  anthoritras 
the  national  code  of  criminal  and  civil  jurispnideiKe,*^ 
regulated  by  an  appeal  to  the  book  of  the  law"(MiliBin, 
History  of  the  Jetcs^  il,  417).  Thus  arose  the  oSce  d 
the  rabbis — the  clergy,  the  learned  interpreter!  of  tfcs 
law,  the  public  instructors,  to  whom,  by  degrees,  sbo  tte 
spiritual  authority  was  transferred  from  the  prksibodd. 
At  this  time,  also,  besides  the  in^nred  Smptures,  ra> 
ditional  writings  became  another  ground  of  aotbiaiiT 
over  the  public  mind.  See  Traxjition.  This  wai  d«. 
however,  as  universally  acknowledged,  and  gave  rat 
to  that  schism  in  Judaism  which  originated  the  Ka- 
raites (q.  v.).  Thus  Judaism  had  fortified  itself  diet 
the  captivity,  so  that  when  the  Temple  was  finaSr 
again  destroyed,  and  public  worship  became  extizKt 
Rabbinism  was  able  to  supplant  the  original  v&p^ 
of  the  Jew^  and  from  amid  the  blackened  walls  of  Joe- 
salem  rose,  ere  the  smoke  of  the  ruins  had  vet  ceased,  s 
new  bond  of  national  union,  the  great  distinctive  feaxon 
in  the  character  of  modem  Judaism.  With  the  Hss^n 
(q.  v.)  also  came  soon  after  the  Mishna  (q.  v.)  asd  ik 
Gemara,  which  together  form  the  Babyloniao  Tahuod 
[see  Talmud],  that  wonderful  monument  of  boman  in- 
dustry—formulated Mosaism — ^which  to  the  Jew-l*- 
came  the  magic  circle  within  whidi  the  national  niBd 
patiently  labored  for  ages  in  performing  the  bidding  d 
the  ancient  and  mighty  enchanters,  who  drew  tbe  n- 
cred  line  beyond  which  it  might  not  venture  to  p»'' 
(Milman),  and  which  so  securely  enwra]>ped  the  ieviA 
idea  in  almost  infinite  rules  and  laws  that  it  complM^ 
sheltered  it  from  polluting  contact  in  the  moceedio;^ 
dark  ages.  It  is  thus  that  Jndiusm,  weathering  dibt 
a  long  and  severe  storm,  has  continued  to  prosper,  vA 
tl6urish«s  even  in  otur  own  day. 

/&pto. — In  the  early  age  of  Judaism  we  saw  tint  tbe 
simple  worship  of  a  supreme  Being  constituted  its  p«J^ 
iar  charactoistic.  At  that  time,  as  a  sign  of  the  core 
nant  of  Abraham  with  the  Lord,  the  rite  ofwnam^ 
(q.  V.)  was  introduced,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  fc»^- 
mal  institution  of  sacrifice.  In  the  period  of  M<iMisB 
the  Jewish  belief  became  an  ei^aUished  form  of  rdipisv 
and  then  were  introduced  certain  ceremonies  and  fie^ 
days,  together  with  the  priesthood.  In  the  RsMsbk 
period,  as  the  law  became  overlaid  by  traditkn,  discss- 
sions  arose,  and  the  Jews  were  divided  into  thfcefsiv- 
cipal  sects— the  Pharisees  (q.  v.),  who  placed  iriigi«  ia 
external  ceremony;  the  Sadducees  (q.  v.X who  weie  re- 
markable for  their  incredulity;  and  the  Esseoes  (q.^.). 
whose  peculiar  distinction  was  the  practice  of «»«« 
sanctity.  Still  later  sprang  up  other  sects ;  pftmiDeitiT 
among  these  are  the  Karaites,  the  strict  adherents  to  tk 
let  ter  of  the  law,  the  opponents  of  rabbinical  intapw**- 
tion&    For  a  review  of  Jewish  literature,  see  RAsmxisa. 

Modem  Judaism, — In  the  history  of  the  Jews  (q.  ''•* 
we  have  seen  how  greatly  the  condition  of  this  p««Jf^ 
was  ameliorated  about  the  dose  of  the  IJHb  centoy  ^ 
the  influence  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Bat  not  onl^  ^ 
their  civU  condition  did  his  efforts  affect  the  Jem;  be 
also  greatly  changed  the  character  of  Jodaisa  ItsrfC 
With  him  originated  a  tendency  of  thought  and  actJA 
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wliiclk  has  since  spread  among  the  leaders  of  Judaism 
generally,  to  weaken  rabbmical  authority,  and  to  main- 
tain a  more  simple  Biblical  Judaism.  These  have  now 
been  developed  into  two  special  phases  of  Jewish  opin- 
icm,  ivbich  are  represented  by  the  terms  "  Conservative^ 
(^or  Moderate  Orthodox)  and  **Ji^ormed"  (or  Liberal) 
Judaism.     (See  each  of  these  titles  below.) 

General  Creed, — ^A  summary  of  the  religious  vievrs  of 
the  Jews  was  first  compiled  in  the  11th  century  by  the 
second  great  Moses  (Maim<»iides),  and  it  continues  to 
be  with  the  Orthodox  the  Jewish  confession  of  faith  to 
tbe  present  day.    It  is  as  follows : 

1.  I  beliere,  with  a  trne  and  perfect  faith,  that  God  is  the 
creator  (whose  name  be  blessed),  goveruor.  and  maker  of 
all  creatures ;  and  that  he  hath  wrought  all  things,  work- 
eth,  and  shall  work  forerer. 

2.  I  believe,  wilh  perfect  folth.  that  the  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed)  is  one ;  and  that  such  a  unltv  as  is  in 
hlnoi  can  be  found  in  none  other ;  and  that  he  alone  hath 
been  our  God,  Is,  and  forever  shall  be. 

8.  I  believe,  with  a  pe^tect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed)  is  not  corporeal,  not  to  be  comprehended 
with  any  bodily  properties ;  and  that  there  Is  no  bodily 
^leence  that  can  be  likened  imto  him. 

4.  I  believe,  Mrith  a  perfect  faith,  the  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed)  to  be  the  first  and  tbe  last ;  that  nothing 
was  before  him,  and  that  he  shall  abide  tbe  last  forever. 

6. 1  believe,  with  a  perfect  faltli,  that  tbe  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed)  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  none  else. 

6. 1  believe,  with  a  perfect  faitn,  that  all  the  words  of 
the  prophets  are  true. 

7.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  ftiith,  that  the  prophecies  of 
Moees  onr  master  (may  he  rest  in  peace !)  were  trne ;  that 
be  was  the  father  and  chief  df  all  wiue  men  that  lived  be- 
fore him,  or  ever  shall  live  after  him. 

8. 1  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all  the  law  which 
at  this  day  is  found  in  onr  hands  was  delivered  by  God 
himself  to  otir  master  Moses  (God's  peace  be  with  him  I). 

9.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  foith,  that  the  same  law  is 
never  to  be  changed,  nor  any  other  to  be  given  us  of  God 
(whose  name  be  blessed). 

10. 1  believe,  with  a  perfect  foith,  that  God  (whose  name 
be  blessed)  nnderstanoeth  all  the  works  and  thonebts  of 
men,  as  it  is  written  in  the  prophets ;  he  fashioneUi  their 
heartA  alike,  he  nndentandeth  all  their  works. 

11.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  God  (whose  name 
be  blessed)  will  recompense  good  to  them  that  keep  his 
commandments,  and  will  punish  them  who  transgress 
them. 

12. 1  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Messiah  Is  yet 
to  come :  and  altbougti  he  retard  his  coming,  yet  I  will 
wait  for  him  till  he  come. 

13.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  dead  shall  be 
restored  to  life  when  it  shall  seem  lit  imto  God  the  crea- 
tor (whose  name  be  blessed,  and  memory  celebrated  with- 
out end.    Amen). 

Doctrine  oflmmorialUy, — In  regard  to  the  future  life, 
they  beUeve  in  reward  and  punishment,  but,  like  the 
UniversaliBts  (q.v.),  the  Jews  believe  in  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men.  Like  the  Boman  (Datholics  [see 
PuitGATOBv],  the  Jews  offer  up  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
their  deceased  friends  (comp.  Alger,  HisU  Doctr,  FtUture 
Li/e,  chap,  viii  and  ix). 

Sacrifice. — Since  the  destruction  of  their  Temple  and 
their  dispersion  the  sacrifices  have  been  discontinued, 
but  in  aU  other  respects  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  ob- 
aerred  intact  among  the  Orthodox  Jews. 

K^ora^.— Their  divine  worship  consists  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  But  while  they  do 
not  insist  on  attendance  at  the  synagogue,  they  enjoin 
all  to  say  their  prayers  at  home,  or  in  any  place  where 
circuDQstances  may  place  them,  three  times  a  day — morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  evening;  they  repeat  also  l}les8ings 
and  particular  praises  to  God,  aside  from  them,  at  their 
meals  and  on  many  other  occasions. 

In  their  morning  devotions  they  use  the  phylacteries 
(q.  V.)  and  the  TalUhy  except  Saturdays,  when  they  use 
the  Talith  only.    See  Fkingb. 

Calendar, — ^The  Jewish  year  is  either  dvii  or  eccksir- 
asUcaL  The  civil  year  commences  in  the  month  of 
Tisri,  which  falls  into  some  part  of  our  September,  on 
the  view  that  the  world  was  created  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month  (Tisri).  The  ecclesiastical  year  commences 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  month  of  Kisan,  the 
latter  part  of  our  monlli  of  March  and  the  first  half  of 
AjpriL  The  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year  they  call 
tbe  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  because  this  was  eur 
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joined  upon  them  at  their  departure  from  Egypt  (Kumb. 
xxviii,  11).    See  Calendar. 

Feast  Days. — The  feasts  which  they  observe  at  pres- 
ent are  the  following :  1»  Passover^  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
and  lastuig  eight  days.    On  the  evening  before  the 
feast  the  fost-bom  of  every  family  observes  a  fast  in  re- 
membrance of  God's  mercy  toward  the  nation.    They 
eat  at  this  feast  unleavened  bread,  and  observe  as  strict 
holidays  the  two  first  and  last  days.     2.  Pentecost^  or 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  falling  seven  weeks  after  the  Pass- 
over, is  at  present  celebrated  only  two  days.    3.  TVtim- 
peUy  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  Tisri,  of  which  the  first  is  call- 
ed New-year's  day.    On  the  second  day  is  read  the  22d 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  gives  an  account  of  Abraham's 
offering  of  his  son  Isaac,  and  God's  blessing  on  him  and 
hb  seed.    Then  they  blow  the  trumpet,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, the  horn,  and  pray,  as  usual,  that  Grod  would 
bring  them  to  Jerusalem.    4.  Tabernacles^  on  the  15th 
of  Tisri,  and  lasting  nine  days ;  the  first  and  the  last  two 
days  being  observed  as  feast  days,  and  the  other  fotir  as 
days  of  labor.    On  the  first  day  they  take  branches  of 
palm,  myrtle,  willow,  and  citron  bound  together,  and  go 
around  the  altar  or  pulpit  singing  psalms,  because  this 
cereoxmy  was  formerly  performed  at  their  Temple.   On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  festival  they  take  copies  of  the 
torah^  or  law  of  Moses,  out  of  the  ark,  and  carry  thedi 
to  the  altar,  and  all  the  congregation  follow  in  procession 
seven  times  aromid  the  altar,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  singing  the  29th  Psalm.    On  the  even- 
ing of  this  day  the  feast  of  solemn  assembly ,  or  o/rejoic' 
inff,  commences.    They  read  passages  from  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  entreat  the  Lord  to  be  propitious  to 
them,  and  deliver  them  from  captivity.    On  the  ninth 
day  they  repeat  several  prayers  in  honor  of  the  law, 
and  bless  God  for  hb  mercy  and  goodness  in  giving  it 
to  them  by  hb  servant  Moses,  and  read  that  part  of  the 
Scriptures  which  makes  mention  of  hb  death.    5.  Pti- 
rm,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar  (or  March),  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  from  Haman  (Esth. 
ix).   The  whole  book  of  Esther  b  read  repeatedly,  with 
liberal  almsgiving  to  the  poor.    6.  Besides  these  festivals 
appointed  by  Moses  and  Mordecai,  they  celebrate  the 
de^cation  o/the  altar,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
over  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     Thb  festival  lasts  eight 
days,  and  b  appointed  to  be  kept  by  lighting  lamps. 
The  reason  they  assign  for  this  b  that,  at  thb  purifica- 
tion and  rededication  of  the  Temi^e  aflsr  the  deliverance 
from  Antiochus,  there  was  not  enough  of  pure  oil  leil  to 
bum  one  night,  but  that  it  miraculously  lasted  ei^hi  days, 
when  they  obtained  a  fresh  supply.    7.  Expiation  day, 
the  10th  day  of  Tisri,  b  observed  by  the  Jews,  though 
they  have  neither  temple  nau[)riest.    Before  the  feast 
they  seek  to  re-establbh  fri^dly  relations  with  their 
neighbors,  and,  in  short,  do  everything  that  may  serve  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance.    For  twenty- 
four  hours  they  observe  a  strict  fast,  and  many  a  pious 
soul  do^  not  qidt  the  synagogue  during  these  long  hotuis, 
but  remains  in  prayer  through  the  night.  See  Festival. 
Mission  and  Preservation  of  the  Jews, — The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jews  as  a  dbtinct  nation,  notwithstanding 
ihe  miseries  which  they  have  endured  for  many  ag^ 
b  a  wonderful  fact.    The  religions  of  other  nations  luive 
depended  on  temporal  prosperity  for  their  duration; 
they  have  triumphed  under  the  protection  of  conquer- 
ors, and  have  fallen  and  given  place  to  others  under  a 
succession  of  weak  monarchs.     Paganism  once  over- 
spread the  known  world,  even  where  it  no  longer  ex- 
ists.   The  Christian  Ghurch,  glorious  in  her  martyrs, 
has  survived  the  persecution  of  her  enemies,  though  she 
cannot  heal  the  wounds  tbey  have  inflicted ;  but  Juda- 
ism, hated  and  persecuted  for  so  many  centuries,  has  not 
merely  escaped  destruction,  it  has  been  powerful  and 
flourishing.    Kings  have  employed  the  severity  of  laws 
and  the  hand  of  Uie  executioner  to  eradicate  it,  and  a 
seditious  populace  have  injured  it  by  their  massacres 
noore  than  kings.    Sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  pa- 
gans, Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  opposed  to  eaoh 
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Other  In  everything  elae,  have  formed  a  common  design 
to  annihilate  this  ^tion  without  success.  The  bush  of 
Moses  has  always  continued  burning,  and  never  been 
consumed.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  irom  the  great 
cities  of  kingdoms  has  only  scattered  them  throughout 
the  world.  They  have  lived  from  age  to  age  in  wretch- 
edness, and  their  blood  has  flowed  freely  in  persecution ; 
they  have  continued  to  our  day,  in  spite  of  the  disgrace 
and  hatred  which  everywhere  clung  to  them,  while  the 
greatest  empires  have  fallen  and  been  almost  forgotten. 
Every  Jew  is  at  this  moment  a  living  witness  to  the 
Christian  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  own  religion,  an 
undeniable  evidence  that  Christianity  is  the  last  rev- 
elation from  God;  and  the  patient  endurance  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  is  an  evidence  that  Provi- 
dence has  guarded  them  throughout  all  their  miseries. 
Hence  the  Christian  should  regard  with  compassion  a 
people  so  long  preserved  by  this  peculiar  care  amidst 
calamities  which .  would  have  destroj-ed  any  other  na- 
tion. "  I  would  look  at  the  ceremonies  of  pagan  wor- 
ship," s^s  Dr.  Richardson,  *'  as  a  matter  of  little  more 
than  idle  curiosity,  but  those  of  the  Jews  reach  the 
heart  This  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  worship  in  ex- 
istence ;  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  God  of  heaven 
was  worshipped  when  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world 
Were  sitting  in  darkness,  or  falling  down  to  stocks  and 
atones.  To  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Moses  and  Elias, 
David  and  Solomon,  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fa- 
thers ;  this  worship  was  instituted  by  Grod  himself. 
The  time  wUl  come  when  the  descendants  of  his  an- 
cient people  shall  join  the  song  of  Moses  to  the  song  of 
the  Lamb,  and,  singing  hosannas  to  the  son  of  David, 
confess  his  power  to  save." 

Rutoration  of  the  Jewi, — ^The  Jews,  as  is  well  known, 
deny  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus.  The  Reformed  Jews  (see  below)  deny  the 
promise  of  a  personal  Messiah  altogether;  but  the  or- 
thodox, the  greater  part  of  the  Jews,  hold  that  the  Mes- 
siah has  not  yet  come,  but  that  they  will  be  redeemed  at 
the  appointed  <«W,  when  he  of  whom  the  prophets 
spoke  shall  make  hb  appearance  in  great  worldly  pomp 
and  grandeur,  subduing  all  nations,  and  restoring  the 
sceptre  of  universal  rule  to  the  house  of  Judah.  Then 
there  shall  reign  universal  peace  and  happiness  in  all 
the  earth,  never  again  to  be  interrupted,  and  to  the 
Jewish  fold  shall  return  those  of  the  flock  that  strayed 
into  the  Christian  and  Mohanunedan  folds  ^  then  idola- 
try shall  cease  in  the  worid,  and  all  men  acknowledge 
the  unity  of  God  and  his  kingdom.  (Comp.  Zech.  xiv, 
3, "And  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth :  in 
that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one.) 
This  restoration  shall  be^ffected,  not  on  cccount  of  any 
merits  of  their  own,  but  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  so  as  to  se- 
cure their  own  righteousness,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  they  shall  attain  after  their  deliverance.  (Atone- 
ment for  sin  is  made  by  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and  by 
circumcision,  and  not,  as  the  Christian  holds,  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Messiah.)  For  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  see  Rbstoration. 

JUDAISM,  CONSERVATIVE.  The  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  which,  however,  did 
not  become  final  anywhere  until  1848,  and  which  was 
rendered  complete  in  fiavaria  so  recently  as  1866,  in- 
sensibly diminished  the  influence  of  Talmndical  studies 
and  of  Rabbinical  lore  as  the  paramount  obligation  of 
life.  Compelled,  happily,  to  bear  their  own  share  in 
their  deliverance  fiom  oppression,  the  Jews  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
and  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  traditional  aUe- 
giance  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  Their  love  for  Pales- 
tine, intense  and  impassioned  as  ever,  has  assumed  a 
different  form.  Their  union  and  fellowship  no  longer 
represented  a  nationality  yearning  to  be  r^eased  from 
captivity,  but  settled  down  into  the  indissolnUe  affec- 
tion of  race  and  a  common  faith,  not  inconsistent  with 
ties  of  citizenship  in  the  world. 


In  1807,  when  Napoleon  convened  the  so-called 
ish  Sanhedrim,  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  rdatMi 
between  the  empire  and  the  Jews  resident  in  FraKc, 
the  first  official  and  authoritative  expressioiMf  tiie  txsas- 
formed  Jewish  sentiment  was  published.  In  elfea,  a 
was  a  defence  of  the  Jew  who  bad  for  oentnries  bees  de- 
nied the  rights  of  man,  and  pronooiiced  unfit  for  dtiKB- 
ship.  It  declared  that  the  Jews  of  France  reoogntfe  xb 
the  fullest  sense  the  French  peo(de  as  their  bnthna; 
that  France  is  their  country;  that  the  Jews  of  Fmaoe 
recognise  as  paramount  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that 
religious  tribunals  have  no  aathori^  ki  conflict  with 
the  civil  courts  and  national  laws;  that  the  TUniad en- 
joins the  pursuit  of  a  useful  trade  and  prohibits  osmy: 
that  polygamy  is  forbidden  and  divorce  permitted. 

The  Jews  of  France  were  eqoal  to  the  famnise  of  tie 
Sanhedrim.  They  proved  good  citizens,  and  faitfafidly 
adhered  to  their  distinct  religions  belief  and  pnctke. 
The  chief  rabbi  of  France  has  h^/a.  recognised  as  of  cor- 
responding dignity  with  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  aadm 
the  distribution  of  state  aid  to  ecclesiastical  institutioai 
the  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  their  propoctiaiiate 
share.  The  Jews  of  France,  like  those  of  Grnt  Britno 
and  Holland,  are  Conservative.  The  form  of  woi^iq) 
has  not  materially  changed  to  this  day.  The  Picsts- 
guese  ritual  is  followed  at  one  of  the  Paris  synagogwa, 
as  at  London  and  Amsterdanu  The  GemuuB  or  PoGak 
ritual  is  otherwise  the  rule. 

In  Great  Britain,  about  Ae  year  1842,  tbe  k£j-«le 
of  progress  was  struck  by  a  Jewish  congregation  at  Lcsh 
don,  followed  by  that  of  Manchester.  There  are  vmm 
only  two  congregations  in  the  United  KingdocB  deny- 
ing the  authority  of  the  chief  rabbL  In  Great  Bcitaa, 
France,  and  HoUand  there  exists  a  recognised  eodeaias- 
tical  authority.  The  administration  of  religious  albss 
is  conducted  nearly  upon  the  Episcopal  system.  The 
spirit  of  the  churches  in  these  three  oountiies  is  ex- 
tremely conservative.  Nevertheless,  great  latitnde  is  al- 
lowed to  individual  believers,  and  what  would  hare  bea 
regarded  as  capital  sins  a  centmy  ago  are  oomadered 
trivial  to-day.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Jews  hare  tfesr- 
oughly  assimilated  themselves  to  the  rest  of  the  popab- 
tion.  In  France  their  conservatism  is  Ibnnal  racher  thn 
substantial,  and  the  nonconformist  is  treated  with  grett 
liberality.  That  he  violates  the  sanctity  of  tbe  Jewisit 
Sabbath  is  not  necessarily  a  disqoalificaticQ  for  l^h  ff- 
fice  in  the  congregation.  The  mimsten  mr^  expected 
to  live  consistently  with  their  professions;  tbe  la^  ait 
not  sharply  criticised.  In  England  oooserrBtisB  is  dt- 
dded,  authoritative,  unoompromising.  NoooouftaBMtg 
are  on  sufferance,  and  are  rarely  allowed  a  voice  in  tbe 
administration  of  synagognal  affiurs.  In  HoOaad  fib- 
erty  has  dealt  kindly  with  the  Jewish  people,  wba  aie 
prominent  in  the  state  and  in  oommerce,  in  scsenee,  ia 
learning,  and  in  art,  and  are  at  once  coDservatire  tad 
tolerant  in  their  religious  views,  while  consiscem  in  the 
conduct  of  the  synagogue.  There  are  eoccea^il  Ceo- 
servative  cdleges  or  theological  seminaries  at  Pnis, 
London,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  Beriin,  and  Wnrzbaig. 

Conservative  Judaism  is  paramoont  in  Bdgioai  aod 
Italy,  and  has  held  its  own  in  some  parts  of  Austria  ^si 
The  great  Rapoport  (q.  v.)  of  Prague,  one  of  tbe  fiaetf 
scholars  of  that  centuiy,  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  type  if 
the  intelligent  Conservative  Jew,  who  loved  tbeJods- 
ism  of  the  past  with  fervor  and  intenaty,  but  reoo^wed 
as  the  duty  of  the  present  hoar  the  pr^iaration  of  hv 
brethren  for  th^  place  in  the  world  at  lengdi  §111%* 
ingly  accorded  them. 

The  Judaism  of  Poland  and  Russia,  as  of  Palestine  a^ 
the  other  Asiatic  and  the  African  oountriet,  can  scaiteiy 
be  denominated  Conservative.  It  b  strictly  stadoaaiy. 
Education  has  not  yet  been  sufikiently  diffused  aaMOf 
the  masses  to  enable  them  intelligently  to  oomprebad 
the  differences  or  points  of  uidty  in  Judaism,  omis«tt»- 
tive  or  progressive.  The  stod^  of  the  Tsknud  a  fS& 
pursued  vrith  ardor  in  every  PoUi^  village,  but  the  sfifa^ 
it  of  Judaism  is  not  as  potent  as  the  maintciiaaoe  if 
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fonn  or  of  scholastic  aothoritr.    Consenrative  Judaiam 

• 

has  no  history  in  these  countries,  yet  its  scholars  have 
don€  the  world  a  service  in  the  preservation  of  Hebrew 
Uteratnre,  md  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  ancient  thought 
so  peculiarly  habited  and  disguised.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  chief  rabbi  at  Jerusalem  preserves  great 
state,  and  is  regarded  as  a  functionary  of  signal  conse- 
quence, but  the  institutions  of  learning  within  his  ju- 
risdiction are  mauily  sustained  by  the  benevolence  of 
European  and  American  Jews. 

The  Hebrews  in  the  United  States  number  about  half 
a  million.  Their  material  progress  has  been  extraordi- 
nary. They  comprise  at  present  some  three  hundred  con- 
gregations, of  which  full  one  half  came  to  this  country 
only  within  the  last  twelve  years.  The  83magogue8  ri- 
val the  most  beautiful  and  costly  churches  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  In  1840  there  were'  scarcely  ten  thousand 
Jews,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  congregations  in  the 
United  States.  Their  synagogues  now  number  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  Conservative  ministry  is  not  strong. 
Only  recently  has  any  active  interest  been  displayed  in 
the  high^  Hebrew  education,  the  preparation  of  can- 
didates for  clerical  stations.  Maimonides  College,  es- 
tablished in  1866  at  Philadelphia,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  number  of  students,  although  its  faculty 
is  scholarly  and  energetic  The  Conservative  pulpit  is 
ably  supplied  in  several  synagogues  of  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  Orleans.  In  other  cities  the  leading 
scholarB  are  of  the  progresdve  or  Reform  school. 
-  The  policy^  of  Conservative  American  Israelites  does 
not  favor  ecclesiastical  authority.  Occasionally  efforts 
have  been  made  to  perfect  a  union  of  synagogues,  but 
they  have  uniformly  failed  when  doctrinal  or  ritual 
questions  were  the  points  to  be  determined  in  conven- 
tion.  The  tendency  is  clearly  in  favor  of  independent 
synagogues,  united  for  purposes  of  a  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  semi-political  character — otherwise  recognising 
no  will  or  exposition  of  Jewish  doctrine  superior  to  that 
of  their  respective  ministen  or  secular  officials.  The 
co-operative  movements  for  aiding  oppressed  Israelites 
in  foreign  countries,  and  for  repressing  anticipated  dan- 
ger or  checking  legal  discriminations  at  home,  results 
ing  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  Board  of  Del^^tes  of 
American  Israelites,"  are  not  confined  to  the  Conserva- 
tive or  to  the  Progressive  congregations.  Doctrinal 
questions  are  eschewed  in  this  organization,  which  is 
purely  voluntary,  and  assumes  no  authority  except  what 
may  be  delegated  from  time  to  time  to  interpret  the 
sentiments  of  American  Israelites. 

The  Conservatives  have  of  late  yean  paid  attention 
to  religious  education.  Elementary  schools  are  attach- 
ed to  most  congregations,  and  in  New  York  a  society 
was  formed  in  1865  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  in  He- 
brew and  in  English  of  children  whose  parents  are  not 
attached  to  any  synagogue,  or  are  unable  to  contribute 
to  It^aupport.    (M.  S.  I.) 

JUDAISM,  REFORMED,  also  called  progremoe  or 
modem  Judaism,  is  the  Jewish  religion  as  reformed  in 
the  19th  century  in  (Germany,  Austria,  America,  and  in 
some  congregations  of  France  and  England.  The  places 
of  worship  are  called  temples,  distinguished  from  other 
Jewish  synagoigues  by  choir,  organ,  regular  sermons,  and 
part  of  the  liturgy  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  and 
in  America  also  by  family  pews..  The  ministers  of  these 
temples  are  rabbis  who  have  attained  proficiency  in 
Helvew  lore,  and  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  universi- 
ties; or  preachers  by  the  choice  of  the  congregatjpn, 
who  are  mostly  autodedactie  stodentS)  and  cantors,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  divine  service  and  leading  the  choir. 
In  some  congregations  the  offices  of  preacher  and  cantor 
are  united  in  one  paiaon.  Large  congregations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  ordained  rabbi  and  the  cimtors  the  for- 
mer is  the  expounder  of  the  law,  and  the  latter  presides 
over  the  worship,  and  is  also  called  HdzcMf  or  Header 
(q.  T.).  Every  congregation  elects  secular  officers  to 
conduct  the  temporal  affiurs.  The  ministers  are  elected 
by  the  congregation  for  a  stated  period.    A  school  for 


instruction  in  religion,  Hebrew,  l^ld  Jewish  history  is 
attached  to  every  temple*  Like  all  other  Jews,  the  re- 
formed also  are  unitarian  in  theology,  and  lu^owledge 
the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  as  the  divine  source  of 
law  and  doctrine,  but  reject  the  additioi^  auth<»r- 
ity  of  the  Talmud,  in  place  of  which  they  appeal  to 
reason  and  conscience  as  the  highest  authority  in  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures.  They  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  future  reward  and  punishment,  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature,  the  final  and  universal 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousnees.  They  reject  the 
belief  in  the  coming  of  a  Messiah ;  the  gathering  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  Palestine  to  iTorm  a  separate  govern- 
ment, and  to  restore  the  ancient  polity  of  animal  sacri- 
fices and  the  Levitical  priesthood ;  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  last  judgment  day  |  and  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud  above  any  other  collection  of  commenta- 
ries to  the  Bible.  All  Uiese  doctrines  are  expressed  in 
their  prayer-books  and  catechisms.  Their  hermeneu- 
tics  is  rationalistic  They  reject  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles, relying  exclusively  upon  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  common  consent  of  all  civilised 
nations  to  the  divinity  of  the  scriptural  laws  and  doc- 
trines. Except  in  the  case  of  Moses,  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  testify,  **  Mouth  to  mouth  I  speak  unto  him," 
the  appearance  and  speaking  of  angels,  as  also  the  ap- 
pearance and  speaking  of  God,  were  subjective,  in  the 
vision,  waking  or  dreaming,  appearing  objectively  to 
the  prophet,  which  was  not  the  case  in  reality.  In 
this  respect  they  follow  the  guide  of  Moses  Maimonides. 
See  Philosophy,  Theological,  op  the  Jswa  In  re- 
spect to  doctrine,  they  hold  that  all  religious  doctrines 
must  be  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  loftiest  and  purest  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and 
humanity  suggested  by  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  by 
reason  and  conscience.  In  respect  to  law,  they  hold  that 
all  laws  contained  in  the  Decalogue,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, are  obligatory  forever,  both  in  letter  or  spirit. 
All  laws  not  contained  in  the  Decalogue,  expressed  or 
implied,  are  local  and  temporal  (although  the  principle 
expressed  by  some  may  be  eternal)  and  could  have  been 
intended  for  certain  times  and  localities  only.  These 
theories  of  Judaism  were  developed  by  various  Jewish 
authors  between  the  years  1000  and  1600;  partly  they 
are  also  in  the  ancient  Rabbinical  literature,  but  wejre 
dropped  after  1500,  and  taken  up  again  by  the  disciples 
and  successors  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  toward  the  dose 
of  the  last  century,  and  gradually  developed  to  the  pres- 
ent system.    (I.  M.  W.) 

From  a  few  late  articles  in  the  ItraelUe  (Nov.,  1871), 
by  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  above  article  on  Rtr- 
forvMd  Judaitmj  we  learn  that  he  regards  as  the  first 
reformer  in  the  camp  of  Judaism  the  celebrated  gaon 
Saadia  (q.  v.)  ben-Joseph,  of  Fayum,  who  flourish^  in 
the  first  half  of  the  10th  century ;  as  the  second,  the 
famous  body-ph3rsician  of  the  caliph  of  Cairo,  Rambam, 
"  the  classical  Moses  Maimonides."  Of  perhaps  minor 
influence,  but  also  as  active  in  the  field  of  reform,  he 
introduces  us  next  to  Bechai  ben-Joseph,  of  S&ragossa, 
and  Jtap-Gebirol  (q.  v.),  of  Malaga,  who  flourished  in 
the  HL  century.  lie  even  counts  among  the  reform- 
ers the  celebrated  French  rabbi  Isaac,  of  Troycs,  better 
known  under  the  surname  of  Raahi  (q.  v.) ;  and  on 
the  side  of  reform  or  progressive  Judaism  are  also  rank- 
ed by  Dr.  Wise  the  celebrated  Jewish  savants  Judah 
ha-livy  (q.  v.),  Aben-Ezra  (q.  v.),  and  Abrahtoi  ben- 
David,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Emineah  Ramah 
(Exalted  Faith), Vho  fell  a  victim  to  fanaticism  in  A.D. 
1180  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  and  with  whom  close  up  the 
two  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of 
Saadia  and  Maimonides,  in  which  days  "  lUl  [Jewish] 
philosophy  had  become  peripatetic,*"  the  Jewish  phil- 
osophical writers  of  this  period  considering  their  main 
object  "  the  self-defence  of  Judaism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  expounding  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud  as  ration- 
al as  possible,  in  order  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  faith 
and  reason." 
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With  the  Idth  century  undoubtedly  opens  a  new 
epoch  in  Judaism,  for  it^is  here  that  we  encounter  the 
ffreat  Jewish  master  mind  Moses  Maimonides,  of  whom 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  " from  Moses  [the  lawgiver] 
to  Moses  ^[Mendelssohu]  there  was  none  like  Moses 
[Maimonides].^  Since  the  days  of  Ezra,  no  man  has 
exerted  so  deep,  universal,  and  lasting  an  influence  on 
Jews  and  Judaism  as  this  man,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Reformed  Jews  alike 
lay  claim  to  this  master  mind;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  after  all,  he  reaUy  belongs  to  the  Progressive 
Jews  only.  It  is  true  the  creed  drawn  up  by  the  second 
Moses  is  now  the  possession  of  all  Jews,  and  the  Orthodox 
cling  to  it  with  even  more  tenacity  than  the  Conserv- 
atives and  the  Reformed,  but  his  theologico-philosophi- 
cal  works  gained  authority  mainly  among  the  Reformed 
thinkers  of  the  Judaistic  faith.  After  that  date,  of 
course,  Jewish  literature  abounds  with  names  whose  pro- 
ductions betray  a  rationalistic  tendency,  for  ^  all  Jewish 
thinkers  up  to  date,  Baruch  Spinoza,  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  writers  of  the  19th  century  included,  are 
more  or  less  the  disciples  of  Maimonldes,  so  that  no 
Jewish  theologico-philosophical  book,  from  and  after 
1200,  can  be  picked  up  ui  which  the  ideas  of  Maimonl- 
des do  not  form  a  prominent  part.**  In  our  own  days  the 
Reform  movement  first  became  very  prominent.  In  Ger- 
many, where  Judaism  has  always  been  strong  on  account 
of  the  high  literary  attainments  of  the  German  Jews, 
the  separation  between  the  Orthodox  and  Reformed,  and 
the  establishment  of  independent  Reformed  congrega- 
tions first  originated,  and  the  celebrated  Holdheim  (q. 
v.)  was  among  the  first  as  pastor  of  a  (&mple  in  1846. 
Other  Jewish  rabbis  of  note,  identified  with  the  Reform 
movement  in  Germany,  are  Stein,  of  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Maine ;  Einhom,  now  of  New  York  City  ^  Deutsch,  now 
of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  Ritter,  the  successor  of  Holdheim, 
and  historian  of  the  Reform  agitation.  In  the  U.  States 
those  prominently  identified  with  the  RefoVm  ques- 
tion are  Drs.  Adler  and  Gutheim,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Temple,  New  York  City ;  Mr.  Ellinger,  editor  of  the  Jeu> 
•  i$h  TimeSf  New  York  City ;  Dr.  Lewin,  of  Brooklyn,  ed- 
^  itor  of  the  New  Era ;  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  editor  of  the 
Israelite,  etc  See  Jost^  Gesch.  des  Judenthums  v, «,  Seb- 
teoj  iii,  349  sq.  ^  GrUtz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  x ;  Ritter,  Gesch, 
d,jikL  Reformation  (Berlin,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Geiger,  Juda* 
ism  and  its  History,  Engl  trans,  by  M.  Mayer  (N.  Y,  1870, 
8vo) ;  Astruc  (the  grand  rabbi  of  Belgium),  ffisioire 
abr^i  des  Juifs  et  de  leur  croyance  (Paris,  1869) ;  Ra- 
phael, D.  C.  Lewin,  What  is  Judaism  (N.  Y.  1871, 12mo) ; 
New  Era,  May,  1871,  art.  i ;  Brit,  and  For.  Evany.  Rev. 
April,  1869 ;  Kitto,  Joum.  Sac  Literature,  viii ;  A  tlantic 
Monthly,  Oct.  1870;  and  the  works  cited  in  the  article 
Jews.    (J.H.W.) 

Judaizing  ChxiBtianB,  a  term  frequently  em- 
ployed to  designate  a  ckas  of  early  Christians,  of  whom 
traces  appear  in  the  N.-T.  epistles,  and  still  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  succeeding  century.  They  are  believed 
to  have  been  converts  from  Judaism,  who  still  clung  to 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  particularly  circumdsion.  lliey 
appear  to  have  been  of  two  classes,  some  con^fcring 
the  ceremonial  law  as  binding  only  upon  Christians  de- 
scended from  the  Jews,  while  others  looked  upon  it  as 
obligatory  also  for  the  heathen.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  Judaizing  Christians  is  said  to  have  been  first  at 
Antioch.  The  council  held  at  Jerusalem  decided  that 
the  heathen  should  not  be  subject  to  circiuncision.  The 
more  zealous  Judaizing  Christians,  thus  opposed  by  the 
apostles,  abandoned  Palestine,  and  went  about  trying  to 
convert  the  heathen  to  their  views,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. They  were  probably  the  "  false  apostles,"  persons 
"brought  in  unawares,"  etc,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Paul,  and  are  known  in  history,  the  more  moderate  as 
Nazarenes  (q.  v.),  the  others  as  Ebioxites  (q.  v.). 
See  D.  van  Heyst,  De  Jud.  Christianismo  (1828).— Pie- 
rer,  Universal  Lexikon,  ix,  169. 

Ju'das  (lovSac),  the  GwBcized  form  of  the  Hebrew 


name  Judah,  and  generally  retained  in  the  A.T.  of  tV 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.,  as  also  in  Josephus,  wbcie  it  it- 
curs  of  a  considerable  number  of  men.     See  also  Jcda: 

JUDE.  • 

1.  The  patriarch  Judah  (q.  v.),  son  of  Jacob  Qha 
h  2,  8). 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  renounced  his  Ge&dW 
wife  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  23)  ;  the  JuDAn  cf 
Ezra  X,  23. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  and  the  leading  ok 
of  the  three  Maccabxan  brothers  (1  Mace  ii,  4,  etc.;. 
See  Maccabees. 

4.  The  son  of  CMphi  (Alphsus),  a  Jewish  genaal 
under  Jonathan  Maccabceus  (1  Mace  xi,  70). 

5.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  poeition  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobolas  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Egyptian  JewB  (2  Mace,  i,  10).  He  is  tboo^ 
by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 

6.  An  aged  person,  and  a  noted  teacher  among  the 
Essenes  at  Jerusalem,  famous  for  his  art  of  pfedictiD^ 
events,  which  was  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  maioKr 
by  the  death  of  Antigonus  (q.  v.)  at  the  orda  of  hit 
brother  Aristobulus,  as  related  by  Joeephns  (jIh^  xiii, 
11,2;  TTar,  i,8,  5). 

7.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of  John  Hyiraoss  (1 
Mace  xvi,  2),  murdered  by  t^tolenueos  tl^  uavpec 
either  at  the  same  time  (&C  cir.  135)  with  hk  fatbei 
(1  Mace,  xvi,  15  sq.),  or  shortly  afterwards  (JoHfdios, 
Ant.  xiii,  8, 1 ;  see  Grimm,  ad  Mace.  L  c). — Smith. 

8.  Son  of  one  Ezechias  (which  latter  was  lamoss  for 
his  physical  strength),  and  one  of  the  three  prioriptl 
bandits  mentioned  by  Joeephus  {Awi,  xvii,  10, 2;  HV. 
ii,  4, 1)  as  infesting  Palestine  in  the  early  days  of  Heml 
This  person,  whom  Whitson  (ad  loc.)  regards  as  the 
Theudas  (q.  v.)  of  Luke  (Acts  x,  96),  temponrilj  p« 
I^bssession  of  Sepphoris,  in  Galilee.  What  bccuac  of 
him  does  hot  particulariy  appear,  but  it  may  be  pn- 
sunjed  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  others  named  in  Hut 
same  cdnnection. 

9.  Son  of  one  Sariphcns,  or  Sepphoris;,  and  one  of  the 
two  eminent  Jewish  teachers  who  incited  Uieir  yno^ 
disciples  to  demolish  the  golden  eagle  erected  by  Hood 
over  the  Temple  gate,  an  act  of  sedition  for  which  the 
whole  party  were  burned  alive  (Joaephus,  AnL  xvS,  ^ 
2-4;  TTor,  1,88, 2-4). 

10.  A  person  snmamed  **  the  GaUleean^  (o  roXiXaior. 
Acts  V,  87),  so  called  also  by  Joeephus  (.4  itL  xvxii,  1. 6; 
XX,  5,  2;  War,  ii,  8, 1),  and  likewise  ""ike  GamioMte*(i 
ravXovinj^,  A  nt,  xviii,  1, 1).    He  was  bom  at  Gaoela 
a  fortified  dty  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  Lower  Gankns- 
tis ;  and  after  the  depomtion  of  Archelans,  dmin;  tk 
thirty-seventh  year  after  the  battle  of  Actiom  (Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  xviii,  2, 1),  i  e.  A.D.  6,  he  excited  a  riokm 
inmirrection  among  the  Jews,  in  concert  with  a  nl- 
known  Pharisee  named  Sadok,  against  the  Roman  ptr- 
emment  exercised  by  the  procurator  Coponius,  ortnxt- 
sion  of  a  census  levied  by  the  emperor  Augustus,  uhh- 
ing  the  popular  doctrine  that  the  Jews  ought  to  ackaowi- 
edge  no  dominion  but  that  of  God.     He  was  deBtn^ed 
and  his  foUowers  scattered  by  Cyrenins,  then  pnooiail 
of  Syria  and  Jndsa.    We  also  learn  from  Josei^ms  thit 
the  scattered  remnant  of  the  party  of  Judas  oootiHted 
after  his  destruction  to  work  on  still  in  secr^  sad  b- 
bored  to  maintain  his  free  spirit  and  reckless  piipcipiff 
among  the  people  (Joeephus,  War,  ii,  17, 7-19).    (See 
E.  A.  Schnlze,  Dissert,  de  Juda  GaUlao  eJ9S^  setts, 
Frankf.  a.y.  1761;  also  in  his  Exercit.  pi^osopLJim. 
non,  p.  104.)     See  Sicaru. 

11.  Son  of  Sinoon  (John  ri,?] ;  xiii,  2, 36),  sorataAi 
(always  in  the  other  Groapels)  Iscakiot,  to  dtstingoi^ 
him  from  the  other  apostle  of  the  same  name  See 
JuDB.  In  the  following  acconrk  we  largely  avail  m> 
selves  of  the  articles  on  the  sul>ject  in  the  6kt»\mmn 
of  Smith  and  Fairfoaim.  X 

1.  Signification  of  the  Surname.— The  efntbet  lacantf 
(IffKaptwTTjc)  has  received  many  interpfneiitftiaos 
or  less  conjectufaL  ^  "' 
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(1)  Prom  Kertoth  (Joeh.  xv,  25),  in  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  tlie  Heb.  ni^niD  ©"^K,  Ish-KeriSth^  paasinff  into 
*ItTKapnMH7ic  in  the  same  way  as  ^lO  ^^K — Uh-Tob, 
"•  a  man  of  Tob** — appears  in  Josephus  {Ant»  vii,  6, 1)  as 
'Iffrco/3oc.  In  connection  with  this  explanation  may 
be  noticed  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  in  John  vi,  71,  iLicb 
Kapicurov,  and  that  received  by  Lachmann  and  Tisch- 
Gidorf,  which  makes  the  name  Iscariot  belong  to  Simon, 
and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only.  On  this  hypoth- 
esifli  his  position  among  the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom 
belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii,  7),  would  be  exceptional; 
and  this  b  perhaps  an  additional  reason  why  this  local- 
ity is  noted.  This  is  the  most  conmion  and  probable 
opinion.    See  Ebrioth. 

(2)  From  Kartha  (A.  V.  "Kartan,"  Josh,  xxi,  82),  in 
Galilee  (so  Ewald,  Geidu  ItraeUy  v,  821). 

(3)  As  equivalent  to  IssachariU,  or  'ItraxapmrnQ 
(Grotiua  on  Matt,  x,  4;  Hermann,  MucdL  Growing,  iii, 
596). 

(4)  From  the  date-tree$  (capcoirt^fc)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Bartolocd,  BiU,  Rah' 
6m.  iii,  10;  Gill,  Comm,  on  Matt,  x,  4). 

(5)  From  K'^a'nipDH  (^=tcortea,  GiU,  I  c),  a  leath- 
ern ctpivn,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as  the  bearer 
of  the  bag,  and =*^  Judas  with  the  apron**  (Lightfoot, 
Uor.  JItb,  m  MaU,  x,  4). 

(6)  From  fiC^SOK,  a«oara= strangling  (angina),  as 
given  after  his  death,  and  commemorating  it  (Light- 
foot,  L  c),  or  indicating  that  he  had  been  subject  to  a 
disease  tending  to  8uffi>cation  previoosly  (Heinsins,  in 
Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  'lo^^ac).  This  is  mentioned  also  as  a 
meaning  of  the  name  by  Origen,  Tract,  m  Matt.  xxxv. 

2.  Pergonal  Notices.---Oi  the  Ufo  of  Judas,  before  the 
appearance  of  his  name  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad 
vision  of  a  poet  (Keble,  Lyra  Irmocentium,  ii,  18)  or  the 
fimtastic  fkbles  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo,  Cod, 
Apoc,  N,  7%  Evang.  If\famt,  c  85)  to  portray  the  infancy 
and  youth  of  the  traitor.  His  call  as  an  apostle  im- 
plies, however,  that  he  had  previously  declared  him- 
self a  disciple.  He  was  drawn,  aa  the  others  were,  by 
tlie  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic 
hopes,  or  the  ^gracious  words'*  of  the  new  teacher,  to 
leave  his  former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet 
c^  Nazareth.  What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives 
may  have  mingled  even  then  with'  his  faith  and  zeal 
we  can  only  judge  by  reasoning  backwards  from  the  se- 
qaeL  Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  have  been,  ren- 
dering the  choice  of  such  a  man  not  strange  to  others, 
not  unfit  in  itself,  and  the  function  which  he  exercised 
afterwards  among  the  Twelve  may  indicate  what  they 
were.  The  poation  df  his  name,  uniformly  the  last  in 
the  lists  of  the  apostles  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due, 
it  may  be  imagined,  to  the  infamy  which  afterwards 
rested  on  his  name,  but,  prior  to  xhtX  guilt,  it  would 
seem  that  he  externally  differed  in  no  marked  particu- 
lar from  the  other  apostles,  and  he  doubtless  exercised 
the  same  mission  of  preaching  and  miracles  as  the  rest 
(Matt.  X,  4;  xxvi,  14-47;  Mark  iii,  19;  xiv,  10,  43; 
LAke  vi,  16;  xxii,  8,  47,  48;  John  vi,  71 ;  xii,  4;  xiii, 
2,  26;  xiv,  22;  xviii,  2, 8).    A.D.  27. 

The  germs  (see  Stier's  Words  ofJetus^  at  the  passa- 
ges where  Judas  is  menrioned)  of  the  evil,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, unfolded  themselves  gradually.  The  rules  to 
which  the  Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  journey 
(Matt.  X,  9, 10)  sheltered  him  from  the  temptation  that 
would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new 
form  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the  traces  in  Luke  viii,  8, 
bronght  that  temptation  with  it  As  soon  as  the  Twelve 
were  recognised  as  a  body,  travelling  hither  and  thither 
with  their  Master,  recerving  money  and  other  offerings, 
and  redistributing  what  they  received  to  the  poor,  it 
became  necessary  that  some  one  should  act  as  the  stew- 
ard and  almoner  of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to 
Judas  (John  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  29),  either  as  having  the  gifts 
that  qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from 


his  character,  because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some  hav€ 
imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The  Galilsan 
or  Judieaii  peasant  (we  have  no  reason  fot  thinking  that 
his  station  differed  from  that  of.the  other  i^x>8tles)  found 
himself  intrusted  with  larger  sums  of  money  than  before 
(the  three  hundred  denarii  of  John  xii,  5  are  spoken  of 
as  a  sum  ^hich  he  might  reasonably  have  expected), 
and  with  this  there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement  It  was  impossiUe  after  this  that  he 
could  feel  at  ease  with  one  who  asserted  so  clearly  and 
sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty,  unselfishness;  and 
the  words  of  Jesus,  "■  Have  I  not  chosen  yon  Twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?-'  (John  vi,  70)  indicate  that 
even  then,  though  the  greed  of  immediate  or  the  hope 
of  larger  gain  kept  him  from  "going  back,"  as  others 
did  (John  vi,  66),  hatred  was  taking  the  place  of  love, 
and  leading  him  on  to  afiendish  malignit}'.  The  scene 
at  Bethany  (John  xii,  1-9 ;  Matt  xxvi,  6-18 ;  Mark  xiv, 
8-9)  showed  how  deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his 
souL  The  warm  outpouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  63rm- 
pathy.  He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others,  the 
complaint  that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea  of  caring 
for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable  theft. 

The  narrative  of  Matt  xvi,  Mark  xiv,  places  thb  his- 
tory in  close  connection  (apparently  in  order  of  time) 
with  the  fact  of  the  betrayaL  Dtving  the  days  that 
intervened  between  the  supper  at  Bethany  and  the  pas- 
chal or  quasi-paschal  gathering,  he  appeared  to  have 
concealed  hb  treachery. »  He  went  with  the  other  dis- 
ciples to  and  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked 
on  the  acted  paraUe  of  the  barren  and  condemned  tree 
(Mark  xi,  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in  Gethsemane 
(John  xviii,  2).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Last  Supper  he 
is  present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  his 
guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is  at  first  as  if 
he  were  still  faithfuL  He  is  admitted  to  the  feast  His 
feet  are  washed,  and  for  him  there  are  the  fearful  words, 
'^  Ye  are  dean,  but  not  all."*  At  some  point  during  the 
meal  (see  below)  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  show- 
ed him  that  his  design  was  known.  ^  One  of  yon  shall 
betray  me."  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  confusion, 
"Is  it  IT  He,  too,  must  ask  the  same  question,  lest 
he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt  xxvi,  25).  He  alone  hears 
the  answer.  John  only,  and  through  him  Peter,  and 
the  traitor  himself,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  act 
which  pointed  out  that  he  was  the  guilty  one  (Johp 
xiii,  26).  After  this  there  comes  on  him  that  paroxysm 
and  insanity  of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul  was 
possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evilr— "  Satan  entered  into 
him"  (John  xiii,  27).  The  words,  "What  thou  doest, 
do  quickly,"  come  as  a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  The  other 
disciples  see  in  them  only  a  command  which  they  inter- 
pret as  connected  with  the  work  he  had  hitherto  undei^ 
taken.  Then  he  completes  the  sin  from  which  even 
those  words  might  have  drawn  him  back.  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  companions 
had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work  of  the  day. 
He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  officers  and  ser- 
vants (John  xviii,  8),  with  the  kiss  which  was  probably 
the  usual  salutation  of  the  disciples.  The  words  of  Je- 
sus, calm  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed  that  this  was 
what  embittered  the  treachery,  and  made  the  suffering 
it  inflicted  more  acute  (Luke  xxii,  48). 

What  foUowed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night  the 
Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students  of  the  N.  T. 
w^  follow  Heumann  and  archbishop  Whately  {Essays 
on  Dangers)  in  the  hypothesis  that  Judas  was  '*the 
other  discii^e"  that  was  known  to  the  high-priest,  and 
brought  Peter  in  (comp.  Meyer  on  John  xviii,  15).  It 
is  probable  enough,  indeed,  that  he  who  had  gone  out 
with  the  high-priest^s  officers  should  return  with  them 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  triaL  Then,  when  it  was  over, 
came  the  reaction.  The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of  the  sinless 
righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had  wronged  (Matt 
xxvii,  8).  He  feels  a  keen  remorse,  and  the  gold  that 
had  tempted  him  to  it  becomes  hatefuL    He  will  get 
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fid  of  the  accursed  thing,  wUl  transfer  it  back  again  to 
those  who  with  it  had  lured  him  on  to  destruction. 
They  mock  and  sneer  at  the  tool  whom  they  have  used, 
and  then  there  cooaes  over  him  the  horror  of  great 
darkness  that  precedes  self-muider.  He  has  owned  his 
sin  with  *'  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,"  but  hp  dares  not 
turn,  with  any  hope  of  pardon,  to  the  Mas^  whom  he 
has  betrayed.  He  huris  the  money,  which  the  priests 
refused  to  take,  into  the  sanctuary  (vao^)  where  they 
were  assembled.  For  him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or 
propitiation.  He  is  "  the  son  of  perdition"  (John  xvii, 
12),  "He  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself' 
(Matt,  xxvii,  5).  He  went "  unto  his  own  phu«"  (Acts 
i,  26).    A.D.  29.     See  below. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  mentioned, 
there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather  round  the  name 
of  Judas.  It  appears,  hov^everjnn  a  strange,  hardly  in- 
telligible way  in  the  history  of  the  wilder  heresies  of 
the  2d  century.  The  sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their 
inversion  of  all  that  Christians  in  general  believed,  was 
reported  to  have  honored  him  as  the  only  apostle  that 
was  in  possession  of  the  true  gnosisy  to  have  made  him 
the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  a  gospel 
bearing  his  name  (comp.  Neander,  Church  Hist,  ii,  158 ; 
Irenseus,  adv,  Hmr.  i,  ^6 ;  Tertullian,  De  Prase,  c  47). 
For  the  apocryphal  gospel  (Epiphanius,  Har,  xxXviii, 
1),  see  Fabricius,  Codex,  Apocr,  i,  352.  See  Gospels, 
Spurious. 

8.  Our  Lord^s  Obfect  in  his  Selection  as  an  Apostle, — 
The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember,  without 
a  prevision  of  its  issue.  "Jesus  knew  fVom  the  b^in- 
ning  .  .  .  who  should  betray  him"  (John  vi,  64)^  and 
the  distinctness  with  which  that  evangelist  records  the 
successive  stages  of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Master's 
discernment  of  it  (John  xii,  4 ;  xiii,  2,  27),  leaves  with 
us  the  impression  that  he,  too,  shrank  instinctively 
(Bengel  describes  it  as  "  sing^ularis  antipathia,"  Gnomon 
N,  Test,  on  John  vi,  64)  from  a  nature  so  opposite  to  his 
own.  We  can  hardly  expect  fully  to  solve  the  question 
why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an  office,  nor  is  it 
OUT  province  to  sound  aU  the  depths  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses, yet  we  may,  without  presumption,  raise  an  in- 
quiry on  this  subject. 

(1.)  Some,  on  the  ground  of  God's  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, content  themselves  with  8a3dng,  with  Cal- 
xiuj  that  the  judgments  of  God  aire  as  a  great  d'eep,  and 
with  Ullmann  {Silndlosigh,  Jesu,  p.  97),  that  Judas  was 
chosen  in  order  that  the  divine  purpose  might  be  ac- 
complished through  him.     See  Predbbtination. 

(2.)  Others,  less  dogmatic  in  their  views,  believe, 
with  Neander  (Leben  Jesu,  §  77),  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cernment of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as  belonged 
to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  insight  into  the  hearts  of  men 
(John  ii,  25;  Matt  ix,  4;  Mark  xii,  15),  yet  not  such 
as  to  exdude  emotions  of  sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark 
iii,  5),  or  astonishment  (Mark  vi,  6 ;  Luke  vii,  9),  ad- 
mitting the  thought  "with  men  this  is  impossible,  but 
not  with  Grod."  Did  he,  in  the  depth  of  that  insight, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  compassion,  seek  to  overcome 
the  evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be  so  fatal?  It 
gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning  and  force  to  many 
parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  remember  that  they  must 
have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  Judas,  and  may 
have  been  designed  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  dan- 
ger. The  warnings  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  service 
divided  between  God  and  mammon  (Matt  vi,  19-84), 
and  the  destructive  power  of  the  "cares  of  this  world," 
and  the  «  deceitfuhiess  of  riches"  (Matt  xii,  22, 28),  the 
pointed  words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness 
in  the  "  tmrighteous  mammon"  (Luke  xvi,ll),the  prov- 
erb of  the  camel  passing  through  the  needle's  eye  (Mark 
x,  25),  must  have  fallen  on  his  heart  as  meant  specially 
for  him.  He  was  among  those  who  asked  the  qu^ion, 
Who,  then,  can  be  saved?  (Mark  x,  26).  Of  him,  too, 
we  may  say  that,  when  he  sinned,  he  was  "kicking 
against  the  pricks,"  letting  sUp  his  "calling  and  elec- 
tion," fhistrating  the  purpose  of  his  Master  in  giving 


him  so  high  a  work,  and  educating  him  for  it  (eoopR 
Chrysostom,  Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvi,  xxvii,  John  vi). 

(8.)  But  to  most  persons  these  will  appear  to  be  ay- 
trary  or  recondite  arguments.  Important  leasoos  of « 
more  {uractical  kind,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  wantiiy 
for  the  procedure,  and  they  are  not  vefy  far  to  «ed. 
The  presence  of  such  a  false  fiioid  in  the  oompsny  of 
his  immediate  disciples  was  needed,  first  of  aU,  to  oo«- 
plete  the  circle  of  Christ's  bials  and  temptatioAi.  He 
could  not  otherwise  have  known  by  personal  expoiiDce 
some  of  the  sharpest  wounds  inflicted  by  honun  per- 
verseness  and  ingratitude,  nor  exhibited  his  sopenofitT 
to  the  evil  of  the  world  in  its  naost  offensive  forauL  Bat 
for  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  Judas  he  would  not  hsn 
been  in  all  things  tempted  like  his  brethren.  That 
thus  only  could  the  things  undergoaie  by  his  gr^  pso- 
totype  David  find  their  proper  counterpart  in  him  vbo 
was  to  enter  into  David's  heritage,  and  raise  frcRs  tbe 
dust  David's  throne.  Of  the  things  written  in  tk 
Psalms  concerning  him — ^written  there  as  derired  fran 
the  depths  of  David's  sore  experience  andshaip  cooflkt 
with  evil,  but  destined  to. meet  again  in  a  still  gt&ia 
than  he— few  have  more  affecting  prominence  giTcn  to 
them  than  those  which  relate  to  the  hardened  iricked- 
ness,  base  treachery,  and  reprobate  condition  of  a  fi^ 
friend,  whose  words  were  smooth  as  butter,  but  wboR 
actions  were  drawn  swords,  who  ate  of  his  meat,  but  £ft> 
ed  up  the  heel  against  him  (comp.  Pisa,  xii,  9,  wiihJokc 
xiii,  18 ;  and  see  Ahithopbel).  Other  prophecies  akt. 
especially  two  in  Zechariah  (x,  12, 13 ;  xiii,  6),  waited  fer 
their  accomplishment  on  such  a  course  of  ingntitBde 
and  treachery  as  that  pursued  by  Judas.  Further,  tk 
relation  m  which  this  false  but  nngenial  and  disp- 
sighted  disciple  stood  to  the  rectitude  of  Jesos  aHinkd 
an  important  reason  for  his  presoice  and  i^eocr.  it 
was  well  that  those  who  stood /it  a  greater  dmsaa 
from  the  Saviour  failed  to  discover  any  fiudt  in  kim: 
that  none  of  them,  when  the  boor  of  trial  came,  c«aU 
convict  him  of  sin,  though  the  most  watchful  iospef- 
tion  had  been  exercised,  and  the  most  anxious  efbts 
had  been  made  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Bat  it  v£ 
much  more  that  even  this  bosom  friend,  who  had  ben 
privy  to  all  his  counsels,  and  had  seen  him  in  his  nwt 
unguarded  moments,  w'as  equally  incapable  of  fisdn^ 
any  evil  in  biro ;  he  could  betray  Jesus  to  his  coaoki. 
but  he  could  furnish  these  enemies  with  no  proof  cfiat 
criminality;  nay,  with  the  bitterness  of  death  in  Ui 
soul,  he  went  back  to  testify  to  them  that,  in  ddirsiis 
up  Jesus,  he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood.  What  wok 
conclusive  evidence  could  the  world  have  had  thst  ear 
Lord  was  indeed  without  spot  and  bUundess?  Finalh-, 
the  appearance  of  such  a  person  as  Jodas  among  tb 
immediate  attendants  of  Jesus  wis  needed  as  an  exsi- 
ple  of  the  strength  of  hmnan  depravity — bow  it  cid  Ivi 
under  the  most  sacred  professions,  subsist  in  the  hoiipri 
company,  live  and  grow  amid  the  clearest  light  the  n*t 
solemn  warnings,  the  tenderest  entreaties^  and  the  (fivi- 
nest  works.  The  instruction  afforded  by  the  iiicani»- 
tion  and  public  minbtry  of  the  Son  of  God  would  not 
have  been  complete  without  such  a  memoraUe  exhSM* 
tion  by  its  side  of  the  darker  aspects  of  human  ottisc: 
the  Church  should  have  wanted  a  pcntion  of  the  maU- 
rials  required  for  her  future  warning  and  admonitnc: 
and  on  ibis  account  also  there  was  a  valid  reasoolbrdK 
calling  of  one  who  could  act  the  diameful  part  of  Jate 
Iscariot 

4.  Motives  of  Judas  wi  the  Betragal  of  his  Mtot^^ 
The  Scripture  account  leaves  these  to  ocmjectore  (ooDfL 
Neander,  Lthen  Jesu,  §  264). '  The  mere  k>ve  of  asfKr 
may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him  dott^  ^ 
the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may  be,  expectxBg 
more  (Matt  xxvii,  15) ;  he  will  take  that  He  has  kit 
the  chance  of  dealing  with  the  three  hundred  deotfi; 
it  will  be  something  to  get  the  thirty  shekels  as  liii  on. 
It  may  have  been  that  he  felt  that  his  Master  sv 
through  his  hidden  guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  «a  b 
crisis  to  avoid  the  shame  <tf  open  detectioo.    Mi^g^ 
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with  thb  there  may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindio- 
tivenesfl)  a  vague,  conftued  desire  to  show  that  he  had 
power  to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  re- 
proved him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  "  the  burial'* 
of  Jesus,  and  thAlukewannness  of  the  people,  and  the 
conspiracies  of  the  priests,  led  him  at  last  to  see  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  that  his  dream  of  power  and  wealth  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it  was  a  delusion?  (Ewald,  Ge$ck,  Israeli^  v, 
441-446).  There  may  have  been  the  thought  that,  af- 
ter all,  the  betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Bfsister 
would  prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural 
manifestation  effect  his  escape  (Lightfoot,  Bor,  Ueb,  p. 
886;  and  VHiitby  on  Matt,  zxvii,  4).  Another  motive 
has  been  suggested  (compare  Neander,  L^)en  Jesu,  L  c ; 
tod  Whately,  Essays  on  Dangers  to  Christian  FaUhy 
discourse  iii)  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  altering  al- 
together the  character  of  the  act.  Not  the  love  of 
money,  nor  revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment,  but 
policy^  a  subtle  plan  to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service 
he  would  receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or 
John — thb  it  was  that  made  him  the  traitor.  If  he 
could  place  his  Master  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
would  be  impossible,  where  he  would  be  compelled  to 
throw  himself  on  the  people,  and  be  raised  by  them  to 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  then  he  might  look  for- 
ward to  being  foremost  and  highest  in  that  kingdom, 
with  all  his  desires  for  wealth  and  power  gratified  to  the 
full  Ingenious  as  this  hypothecs  is,  it  fails  for  that 
very  reason.  It  attributes  to  the  grovelling  peasant  a 
subtlety  in  forecasting*  political  combinations,  and  plan- 
ning stratagems  accontingly,  which  is  hardly  compati- 
ble with  his  character  and  learning,  hardly  consistent 
either  with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults  into  which  he  had 
hitherto  fallen.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far- 
reaching  8>*mpathy  of  Origen  that  he  suggests  another 
motive  for  the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon 
in  this  life,  he  would  rush  on  into  the  world  of  the  dead, 
and  there  (yvfivy  ry  yj/vxj)  meet  his  Lord,  and  confess 
his  guUt,  and  ask  for  i^rdon  (Tract,  in  MaU.  xxxv; 
comp.  also  Theophanes,  Horn,  zxvii,  in  Suicer,  Thes,  s. 
V.  'Io»^ac).  Of  the  other  motives  that  have  been  as- 
signed we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one  as  that  which 
singly  led  him  on.  Crime  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  re- 
sult of  a  hundred  motives  rushing  with  bewildering  fuiy 
through  the  mind  of  the  criminaL 

5.  The  question  has  often  been  agitated  whether  Judas 
was  present  at  the  first  celebratidn  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  left  the  assembly  before  the  institution  actually  took 
place )  but  with  no  very  decisive  result.  The  conclusion 
reached  on  either  side  has  very  commonly  been  deter- 
mined by  doctrinal  prepossessions  rather  than  by  exe- 
getical  principles.  The  general  consensus  of  patristic 
commentators  gives  an  affirmative  to  the  question  of  his 
partaking  of  the  commemorative  meal,  that  of  modem 
critics  a  n^ative  answer  (comp.  Meyer,  Comm,  on  John 
xiii,36).  Of  the  three  synoptic  evangelists,  Matthew 
and  Mark  represent  the  charge  of  an  intention  to  betray 
on  the  part  of  Judas  as  being  brought  against  him  be- 
tween the  paschal  feast  and  the  supper,  while  Luke  does 
iK>t  mention  it  till  both  feasts  were  finished;  yet  none 
of  them  say  precisely  when  he  left  the  chamber.  From 
this  surely  it  may  be  inferred  that  nothing  very  mate- 
rial depended  on  the  circumstance.  If  Judas  did  leave 
before  the  commencement  of  the  supper,  it  was  plainly 
not  because  he  was  'formally  excluded,  but  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  morally  impossible  to  continue  any  longer 
in  such  company.  As,  however,  it  seems  certain,  from 
John  xiii,  80,  that  he  left  the  moment  Jesus  brought 
home  the  charge  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  sop,  and  as 
it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  feast  then  proceeding  was 
not  that  of  the  supper,  the  probabilities  of  the  case  must 
be  held  to  be  on  the  side  of  his  previous  withdrawal. 
The  requisitions  of  time,  too,  favor  the  same  view ;  since, 
if  Judas  did  not  leave  till  so  late  as  the  dose  of  both 
£9A6ta,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  he  should 


have  had  time  to  arrange  with  the  ckief  priests  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  arrest  of  Jesus  that  very  night  The 
matter  in  this  shape  came  alike  on  him  and  on  them  by 
surprise;  fresh  consultations,  therefore,  required  to  be 
held,  fresh  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and  these  necessari- 
ly demanded  time,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  some  hours. 

C.  Alleged  Discrepancy  as  to  the  Mode  of  Judas' s 
Suicide, — We  have  in  Acts  i  anotheraccount  than  the 
above  of  the  circumstances  of  his  M^  which  some 
have  thought  it  difiicult  to  harmonize  with  that  given 
by  Matthew.  There,  in  words  which  may  have  been 
spoken  by  Pete]^  (Meyer,  following  the  general  consensvs 
of  interpreters),  or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  norice 
inserted  by  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  others),  it  is 
stated, 

(ly  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into  the 
Temple,  he  bought  (iicrnvaro)  a  field  with  it.  As  to 
this  point,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind  of  inmy 
in  Peter's  words,  **  This  was  all  he  gof  A  better  ex- 
planation is,  that  what  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
spoken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Meyer,  ad  loc). 

(2)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  "falling  head- 
long, he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out."  On  this  we  have  two  methods  of  recon- 
ciliation: (a)  That  dvfiyKarOf  in  Matt,  xxvii,  5,  in- 
cludes death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  suffocation  (on- 
ffina  pectoris  f)f  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  over- 
powering misery  of  hb  remor^  and  that  then  came  the 
fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  airay^w ; 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfbot,  and  others).  By  some 
this  has  even  been  connect^  with  the  name  l8cariot,as 
implying  a  constitutional  tendency  to  this  disease  (GUI). 
(b)  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half  accomplished, 
and  that,  the  halter  breaking,  he  fell  (from  a  fig-tree,  in 
one  tradition)  across  the  road,  and  was  mangled  and 
crushed  by  the  carts  uid  wagons  that  passed  over  him. 
This  explanation  appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  ex- 
aggerations, in  the  narrative  of  Papias,  quoted  by  CEcu- 
menius  on  Acts  i,  and  in  TheophylacL  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
It  is,  however,  but  a  reasonable  supposition  that  (Ju- 
das being  pechaps  a  corpulent  man),  the  rope  breaking 
or  slipping,  he  fell  (probably  from  some  elevated  place, 
see  Hackett,  lUustrcu  of  Script,  p.  266)  with  such  vio- 
lence that  his  abdomen  burst  with  the  faU. 

(3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the  priests 
had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the  field  was  call- 
ed Aceldama.  But  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
potter's  field  which  the  priests  had  bought  was  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  traitor  met  so  terrible  a  death. 

See  ACKLDAMA. 

7.  On  the  question  of  Judas's  final  salvation,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  any  dispute  could  well  arise  in  view  of 
his  self-murder  (comp.  1  John  iii,  15).  But  aside  from 
this,  two  statements  seem  to  mark  his  fate  in  the  other 
world  as  distinctly  a  reprobate  one. 

(1.)  His  unmidgated  remorse,  as  expressed  in  Matt, 
xxvii,  5.  This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to  as 
illustrating  the  difference  between  /urafiiXiia  and  furo' 
voia.  It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the  N.-Test. 
writers  recognise  that  distinction  (compare  Grotius,  ad 
loc).  Still  more  questionable  is  the  notion  that  Mat-  ' 
thew  describes  hb  disappointment  at  a  result  so  differ- 
ent from  that  which  he  had  reckoned  on.  Yet  thb  b 
nevertheless  clearly  an  instance  of  ^  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  that  worketh  death"  (2  Cor.  vii,  10).    See  Re- 

PEKTANCE. 

(2.)  Hb  ^  going  to  hb  own  place"  (Acts  i,  25),  where 
the  words  T^toc  toifoq  convey  to  our  minds,  probably 
were  meant  to  convey  to  those  who  heard  them  the  im- 
pression of  some  dark  region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot 
and  Gill  (ad  loc)  quote  passages  from  Rabbinical  wri- 
ters who  find  that  meaning  in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen. 
xxxi,  55,  and  Numb,  xxiv,  25.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  many  interpreters  reject 
that  explanation  (compare  Meyer,  ad  loc),  and  that  one 
great  Anglican  divine  (Hammond,  CommenL  on  N,  Test, 
ad  loc)  enters  a  dbtinct  protest  against  IL    Similariy 
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Dr.  Clarke  {Commentary ,  ad  loc.)  argues  against  ihe 
whole  of  oar  conclusions  respecting  the  violent  death  of 
Jadas ;  but  his  reasoning,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
critics  named,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

8.  Literature, — Special  treatises  on  the  character  of 
Judas  are  the  following;  Zandt,  Comment,  de  Judapro- 
dilort  (Lips.  176^;  Rau,  i4  itm^rJk.  iib,  <L  Charakter  det 
Judas  (Lerago,  17t8)  ;  Schmidt,  Apohgie  d,JudaSj  in  his 
Exeget,  Beitr,  \Mfi ;  ii,  842 ;  Lechtlen,  De  culpa  Judct 
(Argent,  1813) -Daub,  ^iwia*  Isckarioth  (Heidelb.  1816) ; 
Schollmeyer,  Jesus  und  Judas  (LUneb.  1836) ;  Augusti, 
TheoL  Bibi.  i,  497, 620 »  Ferenczy,  De  consilio  proditioms 
Juda  (Utr.  1829) ;  Gerling,  De  Juda  sacrm  cana  amewa 
(HaL  1744) ;  Hcbenstreit,  De  Juda  Jscar,  (Viteb.  1712) ; 
PhiUpp,  Ueb.  d.  Verrdther  Judas  (Naumb.  1754) ;  RUtz,  Z>. 
Verratherei  d,  Judas  (Haag,  1789) ;  Jour,  Sac  Lit.  July, 
1868.  On  his  death,  see  Casaubon,  Exerc.  antibar.  16,  p. 
627;  Alberti,06»m?atp.222;  Paulus,  ComnKn/.  iii,  506 ; 
BarlMtii  Dissert  novissima  Juda  hear,  fata  (Regiom. 
1665) ;  G<)tze,  De  suspendio  Juda  (Jen.  1661) ;  Roser,  De 
morte  Juda  (Viteb.  1668) ;  Neunhofer,  De  Juda  lapsu 
exUncto  (Chemn.  1740)^  Oldendorp,  De  Juda  in  templo 
oodso  (Hannov.  1754).  For  other  monographs,  see  Vol- 
beding.  Index,  p.  32, 54 ;  Hasc,  Ltben  Jesu^  p.  191.  See 
Jesus  Christ. 

12.  A  Jew  residing  at  Damascus  in  the  Straight 
street  at  the  time  of  Patd's  conversion,  to  whose  bouse 
Ananias  was   sent  (Acta  ix,  11).    A.D.  80.     "  The 

*  Straight  Street'  may  with  little  question  be  identified 
with  the  *  Street  of  Bazaars,^  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare, 
penetrating  from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-Roman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straight  line.     The  so-called 

*  House  of  Judas'  is  still  shown  in  an  open  space  called 

*  the  Sheykh's  Place,'  a  few  steps  out  of  the  *  Street  of 
Bazaars :'  it  contains  a  square  room  with  a  stone  floor, 
partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb,  shown  to  Maundrell  {Early 
Trav,  Bohn,  p.  494)  as  the  *  tomb  of  Ananias.'  The  house 
is  an  object  of  religious  respect  to  Mussulmans  as  well 
as  Christians  (Stanley,  Syr,  and  Pal  p.  412 ;  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  i,  102,  Pococke,  ii,  119)"  (Smith).     See 

DA3LA8CU8, 

13.  Sumamed  Barsabas,  a  Christian  teacher  sent 
from  Jerusalem  to  Aiitioch  along  with  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas (Acts  XV,  22, 27, 32).  A.D.  47.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  (see  Grotius,  Wolf,  ad  loc)  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  brother  of  Joseph,  also  sumamed 
Barsabas  (son  of  Sabas),  who  was  proposed,  with  Mat- 
thias, to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i, 
23);  but  others  (Augusti,  Uebers,  d,Kathol  Br.  ii,  86) 
identify  him  with  Judas  Thaddseus  (but  see  Bertholdt, 
v,  2681).  Schott  supposes  that  Barsabas  means  the  son 
of  Sabas,  or  Zabas,  which  he  fancifully  regards  as  an 
abridged  form  for  Zebedee,  and  concludes  that  the  Judas 
here  mentioned  was  a  brother  of  the  elder  James  and  of 
John.  Judas  and  Silas  are  mentioned  together  (in  the 
above  deputation  of  the  Church  to  determine  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Mosaic  law)  as  '*  prophets"  and  "  chief  men 
among  the  brethren''  at  the  metropolis,  **  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery"  (Neander,  PL  and  Tr.  i,  123). 
After  employing  their  prophetical  gifts  for  the  confir- 
mation of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went 
back  to  Jerusalem,  while  Silas  either  remained  at  Anti- 
och  (for  the  reading  Acts  xv,  34  is  uncertain ;  and  while 
some  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  add  fiovog  'lovSac 
ik  iiropivOTjy  the  best  omit  the  verse  altogether)  or 
speedily  returned  thither.    See  Pauu 

14.  Son  of  one  Jairus,  and  leader  of  a  company  of 
Jews  during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
from  which  he  escaped  by  an  underground  passage ;  he 
was  afterwards  slain  while  leading  the  defence  of  the 
castle  of  Machserus  against  the  Roman  troops  (Josephus, 
War,  vii,  6, 5). 

Jadas-Light,  or  Jndas  of  the  PaBohal,  was 
the  name  of  a  wooden  imitadou  of  the  candle  which 
held  the  real  paschal  in  the  seventh  branch  standing 


upright,  the  rest  diveiigfing  on  either  dde.    See  WikiB, 
Sac  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Judd,  Qaylord,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  nrizdKR, 
was  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1784,  and  ooc- 
verted  in  1805.    He  was  licensed  as  4Jk)cal  preachers 
1809,  and  thus  labored  faithfully  for  twelve  yean:  o- 
tered  the  Genesee  Ccmference  in  1821 ;  was  rapexsnm-^ 
ated  in  1841 ;  and  died  at  Candor,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  T.  k  ] 
1859.    He  was  a  sound  and  evangelical  preacher,  sod!  | 
^had  a  good  report  of  all  men."     Many  semis  were  ccc- 
verted  by  his  ministry,  and  his  memoiy  is  predons  in 
the  Susquehanna  Valley,  the  principal  field  of  his  Ubtai 
— Minutes  of  Conferences,  1859,  vii,  162. 

Judd,  Sylvester,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  socce 
note,  was  bom  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  July  23, 1$13, 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  College.  He  was  of  Ortho- 
dox parentage,  but  shortly  alter  the  completioo  of  hii 
collegiate  studies  he  changed  his  religious  opinions,  and 
went  to  Cambridge  Divinity  School  to  prepare  for  min- 
isterial duties  in  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was  eiDed 
to  Augusta,  Maine,  and  there  spent  his  life.  He  dkd 
in  1853,  "at  the  very  beginning  of  a  course  of  higb  im> 
fulness,  of  a  life  which  seemed  essential  to  the  Chisch.* 
Judd  wrote  several  books  having  a  moral  end  in  xiev, 
and  as  a  literary  character  enjoyed  a  good  repotatka 
for  ability.  See  Life  and  Character  of  the  Ret,  S.JaM 
(Bost.  1854),  p.  581 ;  Christian  Examiner,  1855,  p.  63  h). 

Judd,  Willard,  a  Baptist  oiinister,  was  bocn  ii 
Southington,  Conn.,  Feb.  23, 1 804.  After  teaching  to  « 
short  time,  he  settled  in  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  and  was  liceond 
to  preach  in  1826.  He  then  removed  to  Heridmer  Goi, 
and  preached  alternately  in  Salisbai^  and  Oppecbos 
until  Aug.  23, 1828,  when  he  united  with  the  Church  ia 
Salisbury.  He  continued  his  labors  here  with  gieit 
success  until  1835,  when  his  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  ministry.  In  1889  he  accepted  an  ai>poim- 
ment  as  classical  teacher  in  Middlebuxv  Acadeair,  it 
Wyoming,  which  situation  he  held  unUl  his  death  ia 
Feb.  1840.  Mr.  Judd  published  A  Review  ofPn/emr 
Stuarfs  Work  on  Baptism  (1886,  and  later  revised  sA 
enlarged).  A  collection  of  several  of  his  misoellasewe 
papers,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life,  was  paUiihed 
after  his  death. — Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  750. 

Jude,  or,  rather,  Jctdab  ('Io^ac»  i*  <!•  Jti>AB;  see 
Juda).  There  were  two  of  this  name  among  the  tvchc 
apostles— Judas,  called  also  LcBBiSrs  and  Thiddav 
(MatL  X,  4;  Mark  iii,  18),  and  Judas  Iscariot  Jada 
is  likewise  the  name  of  one  of  our  Lord*s  brethren  (Hut 
xiii,  55)  Mark  vi,  8),  but  it  is  not  agreed  whether  wr 
Lord's  brother  is  the  same  with  the  apostle  of  this  vmx. 
Luke  (Gospel,  vi,  16;  Acts  i,  13)  calls  him  'lor^'lo* 
Ktotfiov,  which  in  the  English  Anth.  Vers,  is  tmaltfei! 
"^  Judas,  the  brother  of  James."  This  ia  defieoded  br 
Winer  {Gramm.  of  N.-T.  Diet.'),  Amand  (^flf*<r.  O* 
sur  VEp.  de  Jude),  and  accepted  by  Bnrton,  Alfonl,1Ve- 
gelles,  MichaeUs,  etc  The  ellipeis,  however,  betm 
'lovSag  and  ^latcwpov  is  supplied  by  the  old  ^criac 
translator  (who  was  unacquainted  with  the  Epadt  d 
Jude,  the  writer  of  which  caUs  himself  'lotr^  oM^ 
'laKiii^ov,  Jude,  verse  1),  with  the  word  son,  and  i^ 
brother.  Among  our  Lord*s  brethren  are  named  (aksu; 
with  Judas)  James  and  Joses  (Matt,  xiii,  55;  link  vi 
3).  If,  with  Helvidius  among  the  ancients  (see  JervK 
Contra  Helcidium),  and  KuinQl,  Neander,  and  a  fev 
other  modem  commentatcnrs,  we  were  to  cooader  oar 
Lord's  brethren  to  be  children  of  Joseph  and  the  Tupn 
Mary,  we  should  be  under  the  neceeaity  of  tapfssH 
that  there  was  a  James,  a  Josea,  and  a  Jodas  who  wat 
uterine  brothers  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  apoatl0 
James  and  Judas,  who  were  children  of  Mary,  the  vftt 
or  cousin  of  the  Virgin  (see  Pearson,  Om  tie  Cnfd>  ait 
iv).  Otherwise  it  remains  for  us  to  choose  the  t^iaam 
that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  children  of  Joseph  hr« 
former  wife  (Escha  or  Salome,  according  to  an  apooT* 
phal  tradition),  which  was  the  sentiment  of  the  naj^r* 
ity  of  the  fathers  (still  received  in  the  Oriental  CtuoA), 
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sr  the  opmloD  adopted  in  the  Western  Church,  and  first 
broached  by  Jerome  {Cont.  Heivid.),  that  the  brethren 
)f  oar  Lord  were  his  coosinB,  as  being  children  of  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Cleophas,  who  must  therefore  be  considered 
IS  the  same  with  Alphiens.  If  we  consider  Jamea,  the 
brother  of  oar  Lord,  to  be  a  different  person  from  James, 
the  son  of  Alpbasus,  and  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  Jude, 
the  brother  of  James,  must  consequently  be  placed  in 
the  same  cat^ory ;  but  if  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
lude  must  be  considered  as  the  person  who  is  numbered 
nrith  oar  Lord's  apostles.  The  most  plausible  solution 
)f  the  whole  difficulty  is  by  means  of  the  following  hy- 
[wtheses:  Alphteus,  otherwise  called  Clopas,  was  the 
brother  of  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  Christ,  and 
Harried  Mary  (not  necessarily  a  blood-relative  of  the 
Virgin) ;  dying  without  issue,  he  left  his  wife,  thence- 
forth designated  as  Mary,  the  wife  (i.  e.  widow)  of  Clo- 
[US,  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had  by  her'  several  chil- 
iren,  namely,  Jam^  Judas,  ^mon,  and  Joses  (aud  per- 
haps others,  including  sisters),  the  eldest  of  whom 
[James)  was  especially  designated  as  the  son  of  Alphie- 
as,  as  being  his  heir  (Deut.  xxv,  5).  The  first  two  of 
these  (being  probably  older  than  Jesus)  were  the  James 
wd  Judas,  or  Jude,  mentioned  among  the  apostles,  as 
ilso  the  authors  of  the  epistles  bearing  their  respective 
lames,  being  half-brothers  of  Christ,  as  the  reputed  son 
>f  the  common  parent  Joseph.  See  Alpheus  ;  James  ; 
Joseph;  Maby. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  time  of  the  vocation 
>f  the  apostle  Jude  to  that  dignity.  Indeed,  the*  only 
nrcumstance  relating  to  him  which  is  recorded  in  the 
[jospels  consists  in  the  question  put  by  Mm  to  our  Lord 
[John  xiv,.22):  **  Judas  saith  unto  him  (not  Iscariot), 
Lord,  bow  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and 
not  unto  the  world?*  Nor  have  we  any  account  given 
>f  his  proceedings  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  for  the 
traditionary  notices  which  have  been  preserved  of  him 
rest  on  no  very  certain  foundation  (Lardner's  History  of 
'he  Apostles).  There  may  be  some  truth  in  ^e  tra(U- 
tion  which' connects  him  with  the  foundation  of  the 
;huTch  at  Edessa;  though  here  again  there  is  much 
xmfusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  account  by  its 
xnnection  with  the  worthless  fiction  of  "  Abgarus,  king 
)f  Edessa''  (Eusebius,  Bist,  EccL  i,  18 ;  Jerome,  Comnu 
n  MatL  x).  Nicephoms  (Hist.  EccL  ii,  40)  makes  Jude 
lie  a  natiural  death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Pal- 
stine,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Sj^an  tradition  speaks 
>f  his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence  to 
lasyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his  return; 
¥hile  that  of  the  West  makes  Persia  the  field  of  his  la- 
)orB  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom.  Jude  the  apostle 
s  commemorated  in  the  Western  Church,  together  with 
Jie  apostle  Simon  (the  name,  also,  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
)rethien),  on  the  8th  of  October.  Eusebius  gives  us  an 
ntexesting  tradition  of  Hegesippns  {Hist.  EccL  iii,  20, 
(2)  that  two  grandsons  of  Jude,  **  who,  according  to  the 
tesb,  was  called  the  Lord's  brother"  (corop.  1  Cor.  ix,  5), 
vera  seized  and  carried  to  Rome  by  order  of  Domitian, 
vhose  apprehensions  had  been  excited  by  what  he  had 
leard  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
mt  that  the  emperor  having  discovered  by  their  an- 
rvrexB  to  his  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  their  hands, 
hat  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  themselves  by  their 
abor,  and  having  learned  the  spiritual  nature  of  (Christ's 
Liogdom,  dismissed  them  in  contempt,  and  ceased  from 
lis  persecution  of  the  Church,  whereupon  they  returned 
o  Palestine,  and  took  a  leading  place  in  the  churches, 
'  as  being  at  the  same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's 
'amily**  (dtg  ctv  Sr^  fniprvpac  oftov  rat  dirb  yivsog  3i/- 
'ac  Tov  fivpimj),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
l*^icephorus  (i,  28)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was  named 
Vfary. — Kitto;  Smith.  For  further  discussion,  see  Ber- 
Jioldty  EinLv,  2679;  vi,  81,  79;  Periomi  Vita  Apostol. 
).  166 ;  Aseemani,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Ill,  ii,  13 ;  i,  802, 611 ; 
Sayer,  Hiti.  Osrhom,  "et  Edessm.  p.  104 ;  Credner,  EinL 
,  611 ;  De  Wette,  EinL  ins  N.  T.  p.  840 ;  Harenberg,  m 
y^isceii, Lips.nov.m,S7di  Michaelis, i:»i/. ii,  1489 ;  and 


the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  IndeXj  p.  32.  On 
the  pretended  Gospel  of  Thaddieus,  see  Kleuker,  Apokr, 
N.  T.  p.  67  sq.     See  Lebb^us. 

JUDE,  Epistle  of.    The  last  in  order  of  the  cath- 
olic epistles. 

I.  A  uthor. — The  writer  of  this  epistle  styles  hiraself^ 
verse  f,  "Jude,  the  brother  of  James"  (a^tK^bQ  'laicdu- 
/3ov),  and  has  usually  been  identified  with  the  apostle 
Judas  Lebbieus  or  Thaddieus,  called  by  Luke  (vi,  16) 
'lovdoQ  'laKU)poVy  A.  V.  "Judas,  the  brother  of  James.'* 
It  has  been  seen  above  that  this  mode  of  supphing  the 
ellipsis,  though  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the 
usus  loquendif  is,  nevertheless,  quite  justifiable,  although 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  "  Ju- 
das, the  son  of  James."  Jerome,  Tertullian,  and  Origen 
among  the  ancients,  and  Cahnet,  Calvin,  Hammond, 
H&nlein,  Lange,yatablus,  Amaud,  and  Tregelles  among 
the  modems,  agree  in  assigning  the  epistle  to  the  apos* 
tle.  Whether  it  were  the  work  of  an  apostle  or  not,  it 
has  from  very  early  times  been  attributed  to  "  the  Lord's 
brother"  of  that  name  (Matt,  xiii,  6^;  Mark  vi,  8):  a 
view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if  indeed  the  Ad^ 
umbrationes  be  rightly  assigned  to  him)  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  agree ;  which  is  implied  in  the  words  of  Chry* 
sostom  {Horn.  48  in  Joan.^  confirmed  by  the  epigraph 
of  the  Syriac  versions,  and  is  accepted  by  most  modern 
commentators— Amaud,  Bengel,  Burton,  Hug,  Jcssien, 
Olshausen,  Tregelles,  etc  The  objection  that  has  been 
felt  by  Neander  (PL  and  Tr.  i,  392)  and  others,  that  if 
he  had  been  "  the  Lord's  brother"  he  would  have  direct- 
ly styled  himself  so,  and  not  merely  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  has  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the  "  Ad- 
umbrationes"  (Bunsen,  A  nalecf.  A  nte-Xiccen,  i,  830),  who 
sajrs,  "Jude,  who  wrote  the  catholic  Epistle,  brother  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely  religious  roan,  though 
he  was  aware  of  his  relationship  to  the  Lord,  did  not 
can  himself  his  brother;  but  what  said  he?  *  Jude,  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ'  as  his  Lord,  but  'brother  of 
James.' "  We  may  easily  believe  that  it  was  through 
humility,  and  a  troe  sense  of  the  altered  relations  be- 
tween them  and  hiift  who  had  been  ^  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power  ....  by  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead"  (comp.2  Cor.  v,  16),  that  both  Jude  and  James 
forbore  to  call  themselves  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  The 
arguments  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  are 
ably  summed  up  by  Jessien  (De  Authent^  Ep.  Jud.  Lips. 
1821)  and  Amaud  (Recher.  Critiq.  sur  PEpisf.  de  Jude, 
Strasb.  1861,  transL  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  July, 
1869) ;  and,  though  it  is  by  no  means  dear  of  difficulty, 
the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  author  was 
Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  and  brother  of  James, 
as  also  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Alphseus.  See  Brethren 
OP  OUR  Lord. 

II.  uenuineness  and  Carumicity. — Although  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  AntUegomena,  and  its 
canonicity  was  questioned  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  there  never  was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness 
among  those  by  whom  it  was  known.  It  was  too  un- 
important to  be  a  forgery ;  few  portions  of  holy  Scrip- 
turo  could,  wi^  reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  moro 
easily  spared ;  and  the  question  was  never  whether  it 
was  the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author 
was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into 
th#  canon.  This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its 
favor,  and  the  more  widely  it  was  known  the  more  gen- 
erally it  was  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its  place 
without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the  volume  of 
holy  Scripture,    iee  Aktilbgomeka. 

This  episUe  is  not  cited  by  any  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers; the  passages  which  have  been  adduced  as  con- 
taining allusions  to  it  (Hennas,  Past.  Vis.  iv,  8 ;  Clem. 
Rom.,  Ep,  ad  Cor,  ch.  xi ;  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  PkiL  ch. 
iii)  presenting  no  certain  evidence  of  being  such.  It  is, 
however,  formally  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(PcEdag.  iii,  239,  ed.  Sylbui'g. ;  Strom,  iii,  431),  and  Eu- 
sebius testifies  (Hist.  Ecdes,  vi,  14)  that  he  treated  it  in 
his  Hypotyposes ;  it  is  also  treated  in  the  A  dumbrationeSj 
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ascribed  to  Clement,  and  preserved  in  a  Latin  version. 
Tertullian  refers  to  the  epistle  as  that  of  Judc  the  apostle 
(/)c  UabiL  AfuUeb,  ch.  iii).  U  appears  in  the  Muratori 
Fragment  among  the  canonical  books*  Origen  repeated- 
ly refers  to  it,  and  occasionally  as  the  work  of  the  apostle 
Jude  (Horn,  in  Matt,  xiii,  55,  in  Opp^  ed.  De  la  Rue,  iii, 
403 ;  Com,  in  Kp,  ad  Ronu^  in  Opp,  iv,  619 ;  H9m»%ii  Jo§^ 
in  Opp,  ii,  411 ;  De  Princip.y  in  Opp,  i,  138,  etc) ;  though 
in  one  place  he  speaks  as  if  doubts  were  entertained  by 
some  as  to  its  genuineness  {in  Matt,  xxii,  23,  in  Opp,  iii, 
814).  It  is  not  in  the  Peshito,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Syrian  churches  before  the  4th 
century,  near  the  close  of  which  it  is  quoted  by  Ephra- 
em  Syrus  (Opp,  Syr,  i,  136).  Euaebius  ranks  it  among 
the  Antilegomena,  but  this  rather  because  it  was  not 
universally  known  than  because  where  known  it  was 
by  any  regarded  with  suspicion  (//trf.  Ecdes.  li,  23 ;  iii, 
25).  By  Jerome  it  is  referred  to  as  the  work  of  an 
apostle  (in  Tit,i;  Ep,  ad Paulin,  iii),  and  he  states  that, 
though  suspected  by  some,  in  consequence  of  containing 
a  quotation  from^the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  it  had 
obtained  such  authority  as  to  be  reckoned  part  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  (CataL  Script,  Eccles,),  From  the 
4th  century  onwards,  the  place  thus  conceded  to  it  re- 
mained unquestioned  (Westcott,  Canon  of  the  N,  Test,), 
Thus  the  epistle  is  quoted  by  Malchian,  a  presbyter  of 
Antioch,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and 
Borne  (Ensebius,  Hist,  Eccles.  vii,  30),  and  by  Palladius, 
the  friend  of  Chrysostom  (Chrysostom,  Opp,  xiii,  Dial 
cc,  18, 20),  and  is  contained  in  the  Laodiceue  (A.D.  363), 
Carthaginian  (307),  and  so-called  Apostolic  catalogues, 
B8  Well  as  in  those  emanating  from  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  West,  with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of 
Chrysostom,  and  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebcd  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in  re- 
ceiving this  epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  prevalent  re- 
specting it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author,  and  his 
standing  in  the  Church ;  the  unimportant  nature  of  its 
contents,  and  their  almost  absohite  identity  with  2  Pet 
ii;  and  the  supposed  quotation  of  apocryphal  books, 
would  all  tend  to  create  a  prcjudite  against  it,  which 
could  only  be  overcome  by  time,  and  the  gradual  recog- 
iiition  by  the  leading  churches  of  its  genuineness  and 
canonicity. 

At  the  Reformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical  au- 
thority on  this  epistle  were  revived,  and  have  been 
shared  in  by  modem  commentators.  They  were  more 
or  less  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bergen, 
Bolten,  Dahl,  Michaelis,  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuria- 
tors.  It  has  been  ably  defended  by  Jessieu,  De  A  uthen- 
iia  Ep,  JudcBj  Lips.  1821. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  epistle  itself  to  cast 
suspicion  on  its  genuineness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
impresses  one  with  the  conviction  that  it  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  writer  whose  name  it  bears.  An- 
other, forging  a  work  in  his  name,  woidd  hardly  have 
omitted  to  make  prominent  the  personality  of  Judas, 
and  his  relation  to  our  Lord,  neither  of  which  comes  be- 
fore us  in  this  epistle  (Bleek,  EiiiL  in,  d,  N,  Test,  p.  557). 
See  Canon. 

III.  Time  and  Place  of*  Wriiing, — There  are  few,  if 
any,  external  grounds  for  deciding  these  points,  and  the 
internal  evidence  is  but  smalL 

1.  The  question  of  date  is  connected  by  many  with 
that  of  its  relation  to  2  Peter  (see  below),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as  it 
has  been  considered  to  have  been  anterior  or  posterior 
to  that  epistle.  Attempts  have  also  keen  made  to  prove 
a  late  date  for  the  epistle,  from  an  alleged  quotation  in 
it  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  (verse  13) ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  passfige  is  a  quotation 
from  the  qow  extant  book  of  Enoch,  and  scholars  have 
yet  to.  settle  when  the  book  of  Enoch  was  written,  so 
that  from  this  nothing  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  date  of 
this  epistle. 

From  the  character  of  the  errors  against  which  it  is 
directed,  however,  it  cannot  be  placed  very  early;  though 


there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  Scbleiermacbei's  flp» 
ion  that  ^  in  the  last  time^  (iv  lox^rt/M  xP^^i  ^^  ^^' 
comp.  1  John  ii,  18,  itrxarff  &pa  i<iTi)  forbtds  our  pbeae 
it  in  the  apostolic  age  at  alL  Lardner  fJaces  it  bavta 
•  A.D.  64  and  66,  Davidson  before  A.D.  70,  Credner  JLB. 
80,  Calmet,  Est  ius,  Witsios,  and  Neander,  after  the  6aik 
of  all  the  apoetks  bat  John,  and  perfaapa  after  the  ftJ 
of  Jerusalem ;  although  connderalde  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  the  argument  of  De  Wette  (Einieii, » .V.  T.fk 
300),  that  if  the  destzuction  of  Jeniaalem  had  ilnaiT 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  hare  been  drawn  fina 
so  signal  an  instance  of  God^s  vengeance  on  the  ^ca- 
godly.*'  From  the  allu»on,  however  to  the  preackh^ 
of  the  apostles,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  amoog  tbt 
later  productions  of  the  apostolic  age ;  for  it  was  wntts 
whilst  persons  were  still  alive  who  had^ heard  apostle 
preach,  but  when  this  preadiing  was  beginnixig  to  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past  (ver.  17).  On  the  other  hatd. 
again,  if  the  author  were  really  the  brother  of  Jeeai,  ««- 
pecially  an  elder  brother,  we  cannot  well  suppose  faia 
to  have  lived  much  beyond  the  middte  of  the  ft«t  oes- 
tury.  We  may  therefore  conjccturallj  place  it  aboot 
A.D.  66. 

2.  There  are  still  less  data  from  which  to  detczniBe 
the  place  of  ^vriting.  Burton,  however,  is  of  opiism 
that  inasmuch  as  the  descendanta  of  "  Jodaa,  the  farai» 
of  the  Lord,"  if  we  identify  him  with  the  author  of  Uk 
epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine,  he  probably  ''did  bi^ 
absent  himself  long  from  his  native  coantiy,"'  and  t^ 
the  epistle  was  published  there,  since  he  styles  hiaiset 
"  the  brother  of  James,*'  an  cxpreaion'  most  likely  to  he 
used  in  a  country  where  James  was  w^  known"  {£<- 
cUt,  Hut,  i,  334).  With  this  locality  win  agree  aB  tk 
above  considerations  as  to  date. 

IV.  Persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed,— Thtst 
are  described  by  the  writer  as  **  the  called  who  are  sacti- 
fied  in  God  the  Father,  and  kept  for  Jesus  ChrisL""  Fne 
the  resemblance  of  some  parte  of  this  epistle  to  the  set- 
ond  of  Peter,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  sent  to  tli 
same  parties  in  Asia  Minor,  and  with  a  view  V>  enfoctiag 
the  apostle's  admonitions;  whilst  otheia,fr(nn  the  sudb^ 
\y  Jewish  character  of  the  writing,  infer  that  it  w»  ai* 
dressed  to  some  body  of  Jewish  Christians  in  FdeitK. 
From  the  fact  that  the  parties  addressed  seem  to  hm 
been  surrounded  by  a  large  and  wicked  population,  sobs 
have  supposed  that  they  may  have  dwelt  in  CtfOBsk 
whilst  others  suggest  one  of  the  commefdal  citio  ^ 
Syria.  The  supposition  that  the  parties  a^Sressed  dsrit 
in  Egypt  is  mere  conjecture.  But  the  address  (m.  1^ 
is  applicable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there  k  noth- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  epistle  to  limit  its  refereoce;  mi 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  author  had  a  fs- 
ticular  portion  of  the  Church  in  view,  and  that  tbe 
Christians  of  Palestine  were  the  immediate  olgeeis  of 
his  warning,  the  dangers  described  were  socfa  as  ii£ 
whcde  Christian  world  was  exposed  to,  and  the  advtf^ 
saries  the  same  which  bad  everywhere  to  be  gosrd^ 
against 

y.  Objectf  Contents,  and  Errors  uneci^ked  c^vuf.— 
The  purpose  which  the  writer  had  m  view  is  stated  ^ 
himself.  After  the  inscription,  he  says  that,  intcati^ 
to  write  '*of  the  common  salvation,^  he  found  luBadC 
as  it  were,  compeUed  to  utter  a  solemn  waraiag  in  ^ 
fence  of  the  iaith,  imperilled  by  the  evil  condnct  tteee- 
nipt  men  (ver.  3).  Possibly  there  was  some  obmred 
outbreak  which  gave  the  occaaon.  The  evil  for  a  wIb> 
had  been  working  in  secret — **certun  men  crept  Is  ra> 
awares"  (ver.  4) — but  now  the  canker  showed  itidi  Tk 
crisis  must  be  met  promptly  and  rescdately.  Thexf^aft 
the  writer  denounces  thcwe  who  turned  the  giaee  d 
God  *^  into  lasd viousness,"  virtually  denying  God  by  <B- 
obeying  his  law.  He  alarms  by  holding  oat  three  ex- 
amples of  such  sin  and  its  punishment — ^the  Isaefittf 
that  sinned  in  the  wilderness;  the  angels  that^k^ 
not  their  first  estate;^  and  the  foAl  cities  of  SodoB  mi 
Gomorrha  (ver.  5-7).  He  next  describes  mimtfdy  t&e 
character  of  those  whom  he  censures,  and  shows  hemd 
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old  thej  had  betsu  prophetically  marked  out  as  objects 
of  deserved  vengeance  (ver.  8-lG).  Then,  turning  to 
the  futhful,  he  reminds  them  that  the  apostles  had  fore- 
warned them  that  evil  men  would  rise  in  the  Churdi 
(rer.  17-19);  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their  own  «tead- 
Cutness  (ver.  20, 21),  and  to  do  their  utmost  in  rescuing 
others  from  contamination  (ver.  22, 28) ;  and  concludes 
with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  him  who  alone  coidd 
keep  his  people  from  falling  (ver.  24,  25).  The  whole 
was.thoroughly  applicable  to  a  time  when  iniquity  was 
aboanding,  and  the  love  of  many  waxing  cold  (Matt. 
xxiv,  12). 

The  design  of  soch  a  train  of  thought  is  obviously  to 
put  the  believers  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  on 
their  guard  against  the  misleading  efforts  of  certain  per- 
pons  CO  whose  influence  they  were  exposed.  Who  these 
persons  were,  or  to  what  class  of  errorists  they  belonged, 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture*  Some,  indeed  (De 
Wette,  Schwegler,  Bleek),  think  the  persons  alluded  to 
held  no  peculiar  opinions,  and  were  simply  men  of  lax 
morals;  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  refers 
to  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  were,  to  use  the  words 
of  Domer  {Entwickelunffsgesck.  i,  IW,  E.  T.  i,  72),  "not 
merely  practically  corrupt,  but  teachers  of  error  as  welL** 
Their  opinions  seem  to  have  been  of  an  antinomian 
character  (vera.  4, 18, 19),  but  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
nect them,  except  in  a  very  vagutf  and  distant  way,  with 
iny  of  the  later  gnostic  systems.  The  writer  formally 
charges  them  with  "denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and 
our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,"  language  which  De  Wette  ad- 
mits usually  apices  to  error  of  doctrine,  but  which  here 
he,  without  any  reason,  would  understand  of  feeling  and 
conduct.  The  licentious  courses  in  which  they  indulged 
led  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  think  that  they  were  the 
prototypes  of  the  Carpocratians  and  such  like:  "Of 
these,  and  such  as  these,"  he  says,"  I  think  that  Jude 
spoke  prophetically  in  his  epistle"  (Strom,  iii,43] ,  Sylb.) ; 
bat  this  does  not  imply  that  they  had  formed  a  system 
like  that  of  the  Carpocratians,  but  only  that  the  notions 
and  usages  of  the  one  adumbrated  those  of  the  other. 
Perhaps  there  have  been  in  all  ages  persons  who  have 
Boaght  by  perverted  doctrine  to  gain  a  sanction  for  sen- 
sual indulgence,  and  such  undoubtedly  were  found  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  corrupting  the  purity  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  different  places  as  early  as  the 
second  half  of  the  1st  century.  The  persons  against 
whom  Jude  writes  were  apparently  of  this  class,  but  in 
their  immorality  the  practical  clement  was  more  proai- 
nent  than  the  speculadve. 

VI.  Style, — ^The  main  body  of  the  epistle  is  weU  char- 
Kterized  by  Alford  (Gk,  Test,  iv,  147)  as  an  impassioned 
invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwind  of  which  the 
(nriter  is  hurried  along,  collecting  exam j>le  after  exam- 
ple of  divine  vengeance  on  the  ungodly;  heaping  epi- 
thet upon  epithet,  and  piling  image  upon  image,  and, 
as  it  were,  laboring  for  words  and  images  strong  enough 
Eo  depict  the  polluted  character  of  the  licentious  apos- 
tates against  whom  he  is  warning  the  Church ;  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  the  subject,  as  though  all  lan- 
guage was  insnfDcient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
profligacy,  and  to  express  his  burning  hatred  of  their 
[)erveT8ion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL 

The  epistle  is  said  by  De  Wette  {EwUiLws  K,  T,  p. 
K)0)  to  be  tolerably  good  Greek,  though  there  are  some 
)ecnliaritie6  of  diction  which  have  led  Schmid  (Einleif, 
,  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi,  8194)  to  imagine  an  Aramaic 
iri^naL 

VII.  Alatum  hehoeen  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  2  Peter, 
—The  larger  portion  of  this  epistle  (ver.  8-16)  closely 
"esembles  in  language  and  subject  a  part  of  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii,  1-19).  In  both  the  heretical 
memies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in  terms  so  similar 
ts  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire  independence.  Jude's 
mown  habit  of  quotation  would  seem  to  render  the  sup- 
)osition  most  probable  that,  he  has  borrowed  from  Pe- 
er. Dr.  Davidson,  however  (Introd,  to  the  N,  Test,  iii, 
)07),  maintains  the  priority  of  Jude.    As  Jude's  Epistle 


apparently  emanated  from  Palestine,  and  (if  the  above 
date  be  correct)  from  Jerusalem,  it  may  in  some  sort  be 
regarded  as  an  echo  of  Peter^s  admonidons  uttered  not 
long  before  at  the  Boman  capitaL  .  lliis  question  will 
be  more  fuUy  examined  under  Peter,  second  Epistle 

OF. 

Yin.  Apocryphal  Quotations, — This  epistle  presents 
one  peculiarity,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  caused  * 
its  authority  to  be  impugned  in  very  early  times — the 
supposed  citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (ver.  9,J4, 15). 

1.  The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the  refer- 
ence to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael  and  the 
devil  "about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was  supposed  by  Ori- 
gen  to  have  been  founded  on  a  Jewish  work  called  the 
"Assumption  of  Hoses"  (Ava\rpf/iQ  Mwalwc),  quoted 
also  by  Gilcumenius  (ii,  629).  Origen's  words  are  ex- 
press, "  Which  little  work  the  apostle  Jude  has  made 
mention  of  in  his  episde"  {De  Prmcip.  ii,  2;  vol.  i,  p. 
188) ;  and  some  have  sought  to  identify  the  book  with 
the  n«T3  n'n'^aB, "  The  Demise  of  Moses,""  which  is, 
however,  proved  by  Michaelis  (iv,  882)  to  be  a  modem 
composition.  Attempts  have  Also  been  made  by  Lard- 
ner,  Macknight,  Vitringa,  and  others,  to  interpret  the 
passage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by  reference  to  Zech.  iii,  1, 
2 ;  but  the  simUaVity  is  too  distant  to  afford  any  weight 
to  the  idea.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that 
the  writer  is  here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition, 
based  on  DeuL  xxxiv,  6,  just  as  facts  unrecordied  in 
Scripture  are  referred  to  by  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii,  8 ;  Gal.  iii, 
19) ;  by  the  writer  of  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii,  2 ; 
xi,  24) ;  by  James  (v,  17),  and  Stephen  (Acts  \-ii,  !z2, 
28,  80).  (See  further,  Zirkel,  De  Mosis  ad  Svptros 
translattOf^ViTceh,  1798.)    See  Moses,  Assumption  of. 

2.  As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from  the  book 
of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether  Jude  is 
making  a  citation  from  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of 
his  readers — which  is  the  opinion  of  Jerome  (/.  c.)  and 
TertuUian  (who  was,  in  consequence,  inclined  to  receive 
the  book  of  Enoch  as  canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been 
held  by  many  modem  critics — or  is  employing  a  tradi- 
tionary prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing 
(a  theory  which  the  words  used,  "Enoch  prophesied, 
sayinff"  i'jrpo<pr}revafv  .  .  .  'Evw^  ^^/wv,  seem  rather 
to  favor),  but  afurwards  embodied  in  the  apocr^-phai 
work  already  named.  Thb  is  maintained  by  Tregelles 
(Home's  Introd,  10th  edit.,  iv,  621),  and  has  been  held 
by  Cave,  Hofmann  (Schr^flbetcets,  i,  420),  Lightfoot  (ii, 
117),Witsiu8,  and  Calvin  (comp.  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Eph, 
c  v,  p.  647,  8 ;  in  TU,  c  i,  p.  708).  The  present  book 
of  Enoch  actually  contains  (ch.  ii  of  The  Book  of  Enoch, 
in  iEthiopic  and  English,  by  Dr.  Laurence,  8d  cd.  Lond. 
1888)  the  very  words  cited  l)y  Jude ;  but  some  modem 
cridcs  maintain  that  they  were  inserted  in  that  book 
out  of  Jude^s  epistle.     See  Enoch,  Book  of. 

But  why  should  not  an  inspired  author  appropriate  a 
piece  of  an  apocri'phal  wTiting?  If  it  contained  de- 
ments of  trath,  or  was  simply  apposite  to  his  purpose, 
why  should  he  not  use  it?  He  does  not  (as  some  al- 
lege) attribute  to  it  any  inspired  authority,  nor  ever 
vouch  for  its  accuracy.  It  is  never  objected  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  apostle  Paul  that,  both  in  speech  and  writing, 
he  cited  heathen  authors,  sometimes  with  a  special  ref-' 
erence  (Acts  xvii,  28 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  88 ;  Gal.  v,  28 ;  Titus 
i,  12).  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  in  various  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  there  are  allusions  (if  not  formal 
citations)  to  several  of  the  books  commonly  called  apoc- 
ryphal, and  to  other  Jewish  productions  (see  Gough's 
N,'Te8t,  Quotations,  p.  276-296).  Common  proverbs,  we 
know,  have  been  introduced  into  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xxiv, 
18 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  22,  where  the  former  part  only  of  the  prov- 
erb dted  is  from  the  Old  Testament). 

But  there  is  no  decisive  proof  that  Jude  t»uld  have 
seen  the  so-called  book  of  Enoch.  For,  though  this  has 
been  ascribed  in  part  to  the  Maccabsean  dmes,  and  is 
said  to  have  assumed  its  present  shape  prior  to  our 
Lord's  advent  (see  Weatcott,' Introduct.  p.  93,  note),  yet 
this  is  a  theory  on  which  cridcs  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
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One  of  th»  latest  who  has  investigated  the  question, 
ProC  Volkmar,  of  Zurich  {Zettschri/i  der  deutsch,  mor- 
gmL  GeseUickqft^  1860),  maintains  that  it  was  composed 
by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Kabbi  Akiba,  in  the  time  of 
the  sedition  of  Barchochebas,  about  A.I>.  182.  Dr.  Al- 
ford  is  convinced  by  Volkmar's  arguments,  and  infers 
hence  that  ^*  the  book  of  Enoch  was  not  only  of  Jewish, 

•  but  of  distinctly  antichri^ian  origin"  {ProUg.  to  Jude^ 
p.  196).    We  are  authorized,  then,  in  believing  that 

.  Jude  merely  incorporated  into  his  epistle  the  tradition 
of  Enoch's  prophecy,  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  book  as  we  now  have  it — Smith;  Kitto;  Fairbaim. 
See  Tradition. 

IX.  Commentaries, — Special  exegetical  helps  on  the 
whole  Epistle  of  Jude  exclusively  are  the  following,  of 
which  we  designate  the  most  important  by  an  asterisk 
prefixed :  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  In  Ep,  Judae  (in  B^ 
Max.  Pair,  v ;  and  BibL  Patr,  Gallandii,  vi) ;  Bede,  Ex- 
positio  (in  Opp,  v) ;  Luther,  Auslegimg  (Wittenb.  1524, 
4to  and  8vo ;  etc) ;  Maffe,  Explanaiio  (Ven.  1676, 8vo) ; 
Ridley,  Exporidon  (Lond.  n.  d.  16mo) ;  De  Brec,  Enar- 
raiio  (Sagunt.  1582,  4to) ;  Radeus,  In  Juda  ep,  (Antw. 
1584,  Gen.  1599,  8vo) ;  Daiueus,  Commentarius  [includ. 
Ep.  John]  (Geneva,  1585,  8vo);  Feuardent,  Commenta" 
riu*  (Cobn.  1595,  8vo) ;  Junius,  Notts  (Lugd.  Bat.  1599, 
8vo ;  also  in  0pp.  i,  1654) ;  Willet,  Commentarius  (Lond. 
1603,  Cambr.  1614,  foL;  also  Catholicony  in  ** Hamumie,'' 
etc.) ;  Tmrnbull,  Sermons  (London,  1606, 4to) ;  Lancelott, 
Exegesis  (Antw,  1618,  1626,  8vo) ;  Boulduc,  Commenta- 
ria  (Paris,  1620,  4to);  Parens,  Commentarius  (Francof. 
1626,  4to);  Rost,  Commentarius  (Rostock,  1627,  4to); 
Stumpf,  Explicatio  (Coburg,  1627,  8vo) ;  Otes,  Sermons 
(London,  1633,  4to);  Gerhard,  Adnotationes  (Jen.  1641, 
1660, 1665, 4to) ;  Du  Bois,  Explicatio  (Paris,  1W4, 8vo) ; 
Jenkyn,  Exposition  (Lond.  1652-54,  2  pts.  in  1  voL  4to ; 
Glasgow,  1783;  Lond.  1839,  8vo);  Calovius,  Explicatio 
(Vitemb.  1654, 1719,  4to)  Manton,  Lectures  (London, 
1658, 4to) ;  Broughton,  Exposition  (Lond.  1662,  fol ;  also 
in  Works,  p.  402) ;  Wandalin,  Prodromus  (Hafniie,  1668, 
4to) ;  Rappolt,  Observationes  (Lipsise,  1675, 4to) ;  Grelot, 
Commentarius  (L.  B,  1676, 4to) ;  Verryn,  Commentarius 
(L.  Bat  1677,  4to);  Visscher,  Verldaaring  (Amst  1681, 
4to;  also  in  German,  Bremen,  1744,  4to);  Titelmanu 
[Schenck],  Commentarius  (Marp.  1693,  8vo);  Antonio, 
Verldaaring  [mclud.  1  Pet]  (Leoward.  1698, 1697,  4to; 
also  in  German,  Brem.  1700,  foL) ;  Martin,  Commentarius 
(Lipsiae,  1694,  1727,  4to) ;  Fecht,  Expositio  (Rost  1696, 
4to);  Nemeth,  Explicatio  (1700,  4to);  Dorsche,  Com- 
mentarius (fragment  in  Gerhard's  Commentatio,  Francf. 
et  Lips.  1700, 4to) ;  Perkins,  Exposition  (in  Worksj  CJam- 
bridge,  1701,  etc.,  iii,  479);  Szattmar,  Explicatio  (Fra- 
nce. 1702, 4to) ;  Witsius,  C&mmentarius  (L.  B,  1708, 4to ; 
also  in  Meleiemata,  p.  323) ;  Feustking,  Commentarius 
(Vitemb.  1707,  foL) ;  Quade,  fn  Epistolam  et  t?itam  Judce 
(Gryph.  1709,  4to);  Creyghton,  OniUeding  (Haarlem, 
1719,  4to) ;  Weiss,  Commentatio  (Hehnstadt,  1723, 4to) ; 
Walther,  Exegesis  (Guelpherb.  1724, 4to) ;  Buckner,  Er- 
hldrung  (Erfurt,  1727,  4to);  Reimmann,  Entsiegelung 
(Brunsw.  1731,  4to) ;  Van  Seelen,  Judas  anttfanaiicus 
(Lub.  1732,  4to) ;  Semler,  Commentatio  [on  var.  read.] 
(HaL  1747, 1784,  4to) ;  Schmidt,  Observationes  (Upsiffi, 
^1768, 4to);  Herder,  Brief e  zweener  Briider  Jesu  (Lemgo, 
1775,  8vo) ;  Pomarius,  Commentarius  (Vitemb.  1784, 
8vo) ;  Hasse,  Erlduterung  (Jen.  1786, 8vo) ;  Hartmann, 
Commentatio  (Cothen,  1793,  4to) ;  Kahler,  Anmerkungen 
(Rint  1798,  8vo) ;  *Hanlein,  Commentarius  (Erlangen, 
1799, 1801, 1804, 8vo) ;  Harenberg,  ExposUio  (in  MiscelL 
Lips.  nov.  iii,  379  sq.) ;  Elias,  Disseriatio  (Ultraj.  1808, 
8vo) ;  Dahl,  De  av^ivri^,  etc  [including  2  Pet]  (Rost 
1807,  8vo);  Laurmann,  Aote  (Gron.  1818,  8vo);  ♦Jes- 
sien,  Commentatio  [introductory]  (Lipsire,  1820,  8vo); 
Muir,  DiscQurses  (Glasg.  1822, 8vo) ;  ♦Arnaud,  Sur  Pau- 
thenticitej  etc.  (Strasb.  1835,  8vo) ;  Scharling,  Commen- 
tarius [incliid.  James]  (Havn.  1841,  8vo) ;  Brun,  Intro- 
duction (in  French,  Strasb.  1842, 8vo) ;  Bickersteth,  Ex- 
position (London,  1846, 12mo) ;  Macgillivray,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1846,  8vo) ;  ♦Stier,  Auslegung  (Berl.  1850,  8vo); 


*Rampf,  Betracktung  (Salzbarg,  1854,  8to);  Qst^aa. 
Commentary  (Boston,  1856,  12mo);  Kitacbl,  ^sfiKw- 
teny  etc  (in  the  Stud.  u.  Krii,  1861,  p.  108  sq.);  Sckc 
Erlauterung  (Eriang.  1868, 8vo).  See  Bpistlbs,  Cats- 
ouc 

Judex,  MATTHiGUS,  a  German  thoologxan,  md  tn 
of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Centuries  of  Magddm^ 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Dippcddsforert,  in  Saxony,  Septes}- 
ber  22, 1528.  He  was  educated  at  Wittenbog  Umm- 
sity,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  Oct.  1519. 
Shortly  after  he  became  minister  of  the  church  of  SlII- 
ric,  at  Magdeburg,  and  left  this  position  in  15^  to  be> 
come  professor  of  divinity  at  the  Univensity  at  Jeoa;  Un 
only  eighteen  months  later  he  was  ousted  from  Uie 
chair  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  on  acoooot  of  hi* 
opposition  to  the  Synergists,  who  were  in  great  ftsm 
at  court  As  a  cause  for  his  removal  the  anthorititt  as- 
signed his  publication  of  De  fuga  Pcq^xtus.  He  tbeo 
removed  to  Magdeburg,  but,  like  the  other  anthon  d 
the  Centuries^  he  had  to  endure  persecution.  He  wv 
finally  obliged  to  quit  Magdebuig,  and  espeni  the  reflisb> 
dcrofhislifeatWismar.  He  died  May  15, 1561  See 
Btiyle,  lIisLDicLs.y. 

Judge  (ISB'i^y  shophet',  osu.  in  the  plor.  t^rr, 
skophetim%  rulers  rather  than  magifl^yates,  firom  SET, 
different  from  y^^,  X»  try  a  cautej  see  Geiemoi.  s.  v.; 
compare  Bertholdt's  Theolog.  Jotem.  vii,  1 ;  WenKr,  ia 
Rudelbach's  Zeitsckr.  1844,  iii,  17 ;  Sept.,  N.  Test  lets 
xiii,  20,  and  Josephus,  Ant.ri,5,  4,  Kptrai ;  in  Din.  E 
2,  8,  a  ditt  Chald.  term  is  employed,  T^'^TJ'nnil,  adaT- 
gazerin\  diief  judges:  in  two  passages,  Exod.  xxl6; 
xxii,  8,  the  Hebrew  magistrates  are  called  C'*n^  efc- 
Atm'f^itxit,  compare  P8a.lxxxii,  1,6;  John  x,^;  butm 
Gesenius,  s.  v.).  Besides  being  the  general  title  d  m\ 
magistrate,  this  name  is  applied  to  those  peisaos  v^ 
at  intervals  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  IsneliM 
during  the  four  and  a  half  centuries  which  elapsed  fine 
the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  accession  of  Saul,  as  reoounied 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  as  alluded  to  l^y  the  apMt> 
Paul  in  Acts  xiil,20.  These  judges  were  fifteen  in  nos- 
ber:  l.Othniel;  2. Ehud;  8.  Shamgar;  4.Debonhfl^ 
Barak;  5.  Gideon;  6.  Abimelech;  7.  Tola;  SwJair;  9. 
Jephthah;  10.  Ibzan;  11.  Elon;  12.  Abdon;  IS-Ssn- 
son ;  14.  £11;  15.  Samuel.  For  an  account  of  the  erous 
of  each  judgeship,  see  the  judges  in  their  alphabetksl 
plpce ;  for  a  discussion  of  the  length  of  the  entire  p^ 
riod,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  different  cpodi&  sef 
Chbonoloot.  In  the  following  statements  on  this  b«sd 
we  chiefly  follow  the  articles  in  Kitto's  and  Smith**  &- 
tionaries,  s.  v.    See  also  Judges,  Book  op. 

I.  Earliest  Forms  and  Characteristics  of  the  Ma^i^ 
rial  Office  among  the  Hebrews. — ^The  administnttflo  d 
justice  in  all  early  Eastern  nations,  as  auMmg  the  Ante 
of  the  desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriardul  ^ 
niors,  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  et  of  dbvA 
houses  in  a  tribe.  (The  expression  ^MTH^  BC*tS. 
Numb.  XXV,  14,  is  remarkable,  and  seems  to  mem  tk 
patriarchal  senior  of  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe :  coop.  1 
Chron.  iv,  88 ;  Judg.  v,  3,  15).  Such,  from  their  ele- 
vated position,  would  have  the  requisite  Insure,  wocij 
be  able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  thm<^ 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superior  station  would  dec^ 
with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection.  Thus,  in  tte 
book  of  Job  (xxix,  7, 8,  9),  the  patriarchal  magnate  i> 
represented  as  gouig  forth  **  to  the  gate"  amid  the  re- 
spectful silence  of  elders,  princes,  and  nobles^coopsTP 
xxxii,  9).  The  actual  chieft  of  individual  tribes  tre 
mentioned  on  various  occasions,  one  ss  late  as  tha  tiaif 
of  David,  as  preserving  importance  in  tlw  ooBuncG- 
wealth  (Numb,  vii,  2, 10, 1 1 ;  xvii,  6,  or  17  in  HA.  i«t : 
xxxiv,  18 ;  Josh,  xxii,  14 ;  so  perh.  Numh.  xri,  2;  rsi, 
18).  Whether  the  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioofd  ic ! 
Chron.  xxvii,  16;  xxviii,  1,  are  paGurchal  head%«r 
merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to  gonn,ii 
not  strictly  certain ;  but  it  would  be  foreign  Co  a&  ** 
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dent  Eastern  analogy  to  auppose  that  they  forfeited  the 
judicial  prerogative  l>efore  they  were  overshadowed  by 
the  DKHUurcby,  and  in  David's  time  this  is  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  history.  During  the  oppression  of  Egypt  the 
nascent  people  would  necessarily  have  few  questions  at 
low  to  plead,  and  the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take 
o^nizance  of  theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of  police, 
let  the  questbn  put  to  Moses  shows  that  *'  a  prince^ 
and  ''a  judge"  were  connected  even  then  in  the  popular 
idea  (£bcod.  ii,  14;  compare  Numb,  xvi,  13).  When 
the  people  emerged  firom  this  oppression  into  national 
exiBtence,  the  want  of  a  machinery  of  judicature  began 
to  press.  The  patriarchal  seniors  did  not  instantly  as- 
sume the  function,  having  probably  been  depressed  hy 
bondage  till  rendered  unfit  for  it,  not  having  become 
experienced  in  such  matters,  nor  having  secured  the 
confidence  of  their  tribesmen.  Perhaps  for  these  rea- 
sons Moses  at  £r8t  took  the  whole  burden  of  judicature 
upon  himself,  then  at  the  suggestion  of  Jetluo  (Exod. 
xviii,  14-24)  instituted  judges  over  ntmierically  gradu- 
ated sections  of  the  peof^  These  were  chosen  for  their 
moral  fitness,  but  from  Deut.  i^  15, 16,  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  taken  from  among  those  to  whom  prim(^n- 
Umre  would  have  assigned  iL  Save  in  offences  of  public 
magnitude,  criminal  cases  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  civiL  The  duty  of  teaching  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  law  which  pertained  to  the 
Levites,  doubtless  included  such  instruction  as  would 
BSBist  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide 
according  to  it.  The  Levites  were  thus  the  ultimate 
Boarccs  of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps  the 
''teacbmg"  aforesaid  may  merely  mean  expounding 
the  law  as  applicable  to  difficult  cases  arising  in  prac- 
tice. Beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  any  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  of  deciding  on  points  of  law  as 
distinct  from  points  of  fact.  The  judges  mentioned  as 
standing  before  Joshua  in  the  great  assemblies  of  the 
people  must  Hb  understood  as  the  successors  of  those 
chosen  by  Moses,  and  had  doubtless  been  elected  with 
Joshua's  sanction  from  among  the  same  general  class  of 
patriarchal  seniors  (Josh,  iv,  %  4 ;  xxii,  14 ;  xxiv,  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and  secured 
even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a  decision  at  law  is 
called  «  mquiring  of  God"  (Exod.  xviii,  16).  The  term 
^go^"*  is  actuidly  applied  to  judges  (Exod.  xxi,  6; 
compare  Psa.  Ixxxii,  1 , 6).  The  j  udge  was  told, "  Thou 
shalt  not  be  aftaid  of  the  hce  of  men,  for  the  judgment 
is  God's;"  and  thus,  while  human  instrumentality  was 
indispensable,  the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine, 
and  the  purity  of  its  administration  only  sank  with  the 
dedine  of  religious  feeling.  In  this  spirit  speaks  Psa. 
Ixxxii— a  lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who  judge ;  com- 
pare the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at  the  institution 
of  the  office  (Exod.  xviii,  21),  and  the  strict  admonition 
of  Deut.  xvi,  18-20.  But  besides  the  sacred  dignity 
thus  given  to  the  only  royal  function,  which,  under  the 
theooacy,  lay  in  human  hands,  it  was  made  popular  by 
being  vested  in  those  who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  public  eye  appears  from  such  passages 
as  Psa.  Ixix,  12  (comp.  cxix,  23);  Ixxxii;  cxlviii,  11 ; 
Prov.  viii,  15 ;  xxi,  4,  5,  23.  There  could  have  been  no 
considerable  need  for  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  Ul^ites  daring  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  aU  questions,  and  while 
the  law  which  they  were  to  expound  was  not  wholly 
delivered.  The  Levites,  too,  had  a  charge  of  cattle  to 
look  after  in  that  wilderness  like  the  rest,  and  seem  to 
have  acted  also,  being  Moses's  own  tribe,  as  supports  to 
his  executive  authority.  But  then  few  of  the  greater 
entanglements  of  property  could  arise  before  the  people 
n^ere  settled  in  their  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus  they 
nrere  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and  und»  Moses's 
awn  eye,  for  greater  ones.  When,  however,  the  com- 
mandment, *^  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  thee 
in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi,  18),  came  to  be  fulfilled  in 
Donaan,  there  were  the  following  sources  from  which 
those  officials  might  be  supplied:  1st,  the  ex -officio 


judges,  or  their  successors,  as  chosen  by  Moses;  2dly, 
any  surplus  left  of  patriarchal  seniors  when  these  were 
taken  out  (as  has  been  shown  from  Deut  i,  15, 16)  from 
that  class;  and,  3dly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle 
the  non-Levitical  judges  were  chosen  after  divine  super- 
intendence was  interrupted  at  Joshua's  death  is  not 
clear.  A  simple  way  would  have  been  for  the  existing 
judges  in  every  town,  etc,  to  choose  their  own  col- 
leagues, as  vacancies  fell,  from  among  the  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  being  heads  of  families,  were  com- 
petent. Generally  Q)eaking,  the  reputation  for  superior 
wealth,  as  some  guarantee  against  facilities  for  corrup- 
tion, would  determine  the  choice  of  a  judge,  and,  taken 
in  connection  with  personal  qualities,  would  tend  to 
limit  the  choice  to  probably  a  very  few  persons  in  prac- 
tice. The  supposition  that  judicature  will  always  bo 
provided  for  is  carried  through  aU  (he  books  of  the  Law 
(see  Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  xxii ;  Lev.  xix,  15 ;  Numb,  xxxv,  24 ; 
Deut  if  16 ;  xvi,  18 ;  xxv,  1).  All  that  we  know  of  the 
facta  of  later  history  confirms  the  supposition.  The  He- 
brews were  sensitive  as  regards  the  administration  of 
justice;  nor  is  the  free  spirit  of  their  early  common- 
wealth in  anything  more  manifest  than  in  the  resent- 
ment which  followed  the  venfior  ()artial  judge.  The 
fact  that  justice  reposed  on  a  popular  basis  of  adminis- 
tration largely  contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  perver- 
sions of  the  tribunaL  The  popular  aristocracy  (if  we 
may  so  term  it)  of  heads  of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or 
families,  is  found  to  fall  into  two  main  orders  of  varying 
nomenclature,  and  rose  from  the  capite  censij  or  mere 
citizens,  upward.  The  more  common  name  for  the 
higher  order  is  "princes,"  and  for  the  lower,  "elders" 
(Judg.  viii,  14;  Exod.  ii,  14;  Job  xxix,  7,  8,  9;  Ezra  x, 
8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element  of  judica- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  the  Levitical  body  was  Im- 
bued with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to  God  as  the  Au- 
thor of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant  as  his  embodiment  of 
it,  and  soon  gained  whatever  forensic  experience  and 
erudition  those  umple  times  could  yield;  hence  they 
brought  to  the  judicial  task  the  legal  acumen  and  sense 
of  general  principles  which  complemented  the  ruder  lay 
element  Thus  the  Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of 
the  virtue  of  a  system  which  aUots  separate  provinces 
to  judge  and  jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  any  such 
line  of  separation  in  their  functions,  save  in  so  far  as  has 
been  indicated  above.  To  return  to  the  first  or  popular 
branch,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  sccon^icon- 
currence  of  phraseology  amid  much  diversity,  that  in 
every  city  these  two  ranks  of  "  princes"  and  "  elders" 
had  their  analogies,  and  that  a  variable  number  of  heads 
of  families  and  groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were 
popularly  recognised,  whether  with  or  without  any 
form  of  election,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  adminis- 
tering justice.  Succoth  (Judg.  viii,  14)  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Evidently  the  ex-officio  judges  of  Mo- 
ses's choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Succoth  pertained  (Josh,  xiii, 
27),  settled  in  its  territory  and  towns:  and  what  would 
be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole  number  of  judges 
in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted  to  its  towns  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size?  As  such  judges  were  mostly  the 
head  men  by  genealogy,  they  would  fall  into  their  nat- 
ural places,  and  symmetry  would  be  preserved.  The 
Levites  also  were  cqpportioned,  on  the  whole,  equally 
among  the  tribes;  and  if  they  preserved  their  limits, 
there  were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
day's  journey  from  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in  their  ju- 
risdiction, upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the  custody  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  to 
which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference  was  doubtless  made. 
It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  most  towns 
sufficiently  exact  models  of  them  for  aU  ordinary  ques- 
tions would  be  kept,  since  to  refer  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh,  Jerusalem,  etc,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between 
dealers  would  be  nugatory  (Exod.  xxx,  13 ;  Numb,  iii,  47 ; 
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Ezek.  xlv,  12).  Above  all  these,  the  high-priest  in  the 
ante-regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult  cases  (Dent, 
zvii,  12),  as  the  chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  and  one  who 
would,  in  case  of  need,  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed ; 
yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as  judge  save  £11,  nor  is  any 
judicial  act  recorded  of  him— though  perhaps  his  not  re- 
straining his  sons  is  meant  to  be  noticed  as  a  failure  in 
his  judicial  duties.  Now  the  judicial  authority  of  any 
such  supreme  tribunal  must  have  whoUy  lapsed  at  the 
time  of  the  events  recorded  in  Judg.  xix.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases  of  *' blood"  the  *^  con- 
gregation'' themselves  were  to  "judge''  (Numb,  xxxv, 
24),  and  that  the  appeal  of  Judg.  xx,  4-7  was  thus  in 
the  regular  course  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  also  a 
fact  of  some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
deliverers  called  judges  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or  even 
became  as  much  noted  mb  Deborah,  a  woman.  This 
seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest 
on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this  suprcmAry,  had 
it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  prerogative  was  the  main 
element  Difficult  cases  would  include  cases  of  appeal, 
and  we  may  presume  that,  save  so  far  as  the  authority 
of  those  special  delivc^prs  made  itself  felt,  there  was  no 
judge  in  the  last  resort.from  Joshua  to  SamoeL  In- 
deed, the  current  phrase  of  those  deliverers  that  they 
"judged"  Israel  during  their  term,  shows  which  branch 
of  their  authority  was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
he  might  "judge  them,"  rather  than  that  he  might 
«  fight  their  batUes"  (1  Sam.  viii,  6, 20). 

IL  PecuHar  Traits  and  Functions  of  the  ^^  Judges"  in 
the  Period  designated  by  their  Rule. — The  station  and 
office  pf  these  skophetim  are  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
partly  from  the  want  of  clear  intimations  in  the  history 
in  which  their  exploits  and  government  are  recorded, 
and  partly  from  the  absence  of  parallels  in  the  history 
of  other  nations  by  which  our  notions  might  be  assist- 
ed. The  offices  filled  by  Moees  and  Joshua,  whose  pres- 
ence was  so  essential  for  the  time  and  the  occasion,  were 
not  at  all  involved  in  the  general  machinery  of  the  He- 
brew government.  They  were  speciaUy  appointed  for 
particular  services,  for  the  performance  of  which  they 
were  invested  with  extraordinary  poweis;  but  when 
their  mission  was  accomplished,  society  reverted  to  its 
permanent  institutions  and  its  established  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. As  above  seen,  every  tribe  had  its  own  he- 
reditary chief  or  "  pnnce,"  who  presided  over  its  affairs, 
adm^istered  justice  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  led  the 
troops  in  time  of  war.  His  station  resembled  that  of 
the  Arabian  emirs,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  khans  of 
the  Tartar  tribes  inhabiting  Persia  and  the  countries 
further  east.  He  was  assisted  in  these  important  duties 
by  the  subordinate  officers,  the  chiefs  of  families,  who 
formed  his  council  in  such  matters  of  policy  as  affected 
their  particular  district,  supported  his  decisions  in  civil 
or  criminal  inquiries,  and  commanded  under  him  in  the 
field  of  battle  (Numb,  xxvi,  xxvii ;  Josh,  vii,  16-18). 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  old  patriarchal  government,  to 
which  the  Hebrews  were  greatly  attached.  It  was  an 
institution  suited  to  the  wants  of  men  who  live  dispersed 
in  loosely  connected  tribes,  and  not  to  the  wants  and 
exigencies  of  a  nation.  It  was  in  principle  segregative, 
not  aggregative  j  and  although  there  are  traces  of  uni- 
ted agreement  through  a  congress  of  delegates,  or  rather 
of  national  chiefs  and  ciders  of  the  tribes,  this  was  an 
inefficient  instnunent  of  general  government,  seeing  that 
it  was  only  applicable  or  applied  to  great  occasions,  and 
could  have  no  bearing  on  the  numerous  questions  of  an 
administrative  nature  which  arise  from  day  to  day  in 
every  state,  and  which  there  should  somewhere  exist  the 
power  to  arrange  and  determine.  This  defect  of  the 
general  government  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  the- 
ocratical  institutions  to  remedy.  Jehovah  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  function  of  king  of  the  chosen  people, 
and  he  dw.elt  among  them  m  his  palace -tabconacle. 
Here  he  was  always  ready,  through  his  priest,  to  coun- 
sel them  ill  matters  of  general  interest,  as  well  as  in 


those  having  reference  only  to  pcrticalar  tribes;  soifc 
his  court  they  were  all  requinMi  by  the  law  to  npt 
three  times  every  year.  Here,  then,  was  the  priaeipk 
of  a  general  administration,  cakmlatjed  and  detagoed  u 
unite  the  tribes  into  a  nation  by  giving  them  a  cooais 
government  in  all  the  higher  and  more  general  bnocki 
of  administration,  and  a  common  centre  of  iotereat  ^ 
all  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  reiatlaos  of  the  am- 
munity.  It  was  on  this  footing  that  the  law  deatins^ 
the  government  of  the  Helneii*8  to  proceed,  after  the  p^ 
culiar  functions  of  the  legislator  and  the  cooqncnr  bd 
been  fulfilled.    See  Thbocbacy. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  through  the  perrersitT  of 
the  people,  this  settlement  of  the  geneiml  govenunem  ca 
theocratical  principles  was  not  carried  out  in  its  pfofio 
form  and  extent,  and  it  is  in  this  neglect  we  are  to  sed 
the  necesuty  for  those  officets  called  judges  who  wcne 
from  time  to  time  raised  np  to  correct  Booae  of  thecrfls 
which  resulted  from  it.    It  is  very  evident  from  Uk 
whole  history  of  the  judges  that,  after  the  dcatk  d 
Joshua,  the  Isnelitea  threw  thcms^res  bade  npot  tbe 
segregative  principles  of  their  government  by  trk&L, 
and  idl  but  utteriy  neglected,  and  f^w  a  long  period  did 
utterly  neglect,  the  rules  and  usages  on  which  the  go- 
eral  government  was  established.    There  wai^  in  fxt, 
no  human  power  adequate  to  enforce  them.    Therm 
good  in  themselves,  they  were  gradona,  they  codtned 
high  privileges,  but  they  were  enforced  by  no  wiAisA 
authority.    No  one  was  amenable  to  any  tifiwnil  ht 
neglecting  the  annual  feasts,  or  for  not  tefeniog  tbe  di- 
rection of  public  affiurs  to  the  divine  King.    Oaaaaou 
on  these  points  involved  the  absence  of  the  dirine  p»> 
tection  and  blessing,  and  were  left  to  be  paniabd  W 
their  consequencea    The  man  who  obeyed  in  this  jod 
other  things  was  blessed ;  tbe  man  who  did  not  wm  sac 
blessed ;  and  general  obedience  was  rewarded  with  as- 
tional  blessing,  and  general  disobedience  with  Bstknl 
punishment.    The  enormities  and  tratAgTeaaons  sno 
which  the  people  fell  in  consequence  of  socb  negkct 
which  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  idolatrous  inflneDco. 
are  fully  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges    The  peofk 
could  not  grasp  the  idea  of  a  divine  and  inviiifaie  kbiir; 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  recur  to  him  is  il 
those  cases  in  which  the  judgment  of  a  human  kisf; 
would  have  determined  the  course  of  action,  or  m  ^jtiA 
his  arm  would  have  worked  for  their  deliverane&  Tbov- 
fore  it  was  that  God  allowed  them  judges  in  the  posca 
of  faithful  men,  who  acted  for  the  most  part  as  tfeattd 
the  divine  will — regents  of  the  invisible  King,  and  wfei. 
holding  their  commiasitHi  directly  from  him  or  with  be 
sanction,  would  be  more  inclined  to  act  as  depcadEsc 
vassals  of  Jehovah  than  kings,  who,  aa  membas  of  nn^ 
dynasties,  would  come  to  reign  with  iMCiofis  of  indefn- 
dent  rights  and  royal  privileges,  which  would  dnv 
away  their  attention  from  their  true  place  in  the  ibtte- 
racy.    In  this  greater  dependence  of  the  judges  Bf>«i 
the  divine  King  we  see  the  secret  of  thdr  hetitaws. 
The  Israelites  were  disposed  to  rest  upon  thdr  sqa> 
rate  interests  as  tribes,  and,  having  thus  alloved  tbt 
standing  general  government  to  remain  inoperainf 
through  disuse,  they  would,in  case  of  emetgencyt hart 
been  disposed  "  to  make  themselves  a  king  like  the  » 
tions"  had  their  attention  not  been  directed  #the  ir 
pointment  of  officers  whose  authority  cooki  rest  «o  »^ 
tangible  right  apart  from  character  and  aerviccB^  vlid 
with  the  temporary  nature  of  their  power,  rendcRd  tfaor 
functions  more  accordant  with  the  principles  of  the  tk- 
ocracy  than  those  of  any  other  public  officers  oo^  te. 
It  is  probably  in  this  adaptation  to  the  peeuliarciftca-  ^ 
stances  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  that  we  shall  daayre  ^ 
the  reascHi  of  our  inability  to  find  any  siaiilsr  cScr 
among  other  nations.     In  being  thus  pecidiar  it  rese 
bled  Uie  dictatorship  among  the  Bomana,  to  wUck  i^ 
fice,  indeed,  that  of  the  jodgea  has  been  oomparai  f 
perhaps  this  parallel  is  the  nearest  that  cm  be  leaai 
But  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  tbe  djctatsrla< 
down  his  power  as  soon  as  the  crista  whidi  had  caBi' 
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for  its  exercise  had  passed  i^ay,  and  in  no  case  could 
this  unwonted  supremacy  be  retained  beyond  a  limited 
time  (LivT,  ix,  84) ;  but  the  Hebrew  judge  remained  in- 
Tested  with  his  high  authority  the  whole  period  of  his 
Iife,and  is  therefore  usually  described  by  the  sacred  hia- 
torian  as  presidipg  to  the  end  of  his  days  over  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  amid  the  peace  and  security  which  his  milita- 
ry skill  and  counsels  had,  under  the  divine  blessing,  re- 
stored to  the  land. 

It  is  usual- to  consider  the  judges  as  commencing  their 
ctreer  with  military  exploits  to  deliver^srael  from  for- 
eign oppression,  but  this  is  by  ih>  means  invariably  the 
case.  Eli  and  Samuel  were  not  military  men ;  Deborah 
judged  Israel  before  she  planned  the  war  against  Jabin ; 
and  of  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  at  least  uncer- 
tain whether  they  ever  held  any  military  command. 
In  many  cases  it  is  true  that  military  achievements 
were  the  means  by  which  they  elevated  themselves  to 
the  rank  of  judges ;  but  in  general  the  appointment 
may  be  said  to  have  varied  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
tiroes,  and  with  the  particular  circumstances  which  in 
times  of  trouble  would  draw  the  public  attention  to  per- 
sons who  appeared  suited  by  their  gifts  anid  influence 
to  advise  in  matters  of  general  concernment,  to  decide 
m  questions  arising  between  tribe  and  tribe,  to  admin- 
ister public  affiurs,  and  to  appear  as  their  recognised 
head  in  their  intercourse  with  their  neighbors  and  op- 
pressors.   As  we  find  that  many  of  these  judges  arose 
durwff  times  of  oppression,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  last 
circumstance,  which  has  never  been  taken  into  account, 
must  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judge.    Foreigners  could  not  be  expected 
to  enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  constitu- 
tion, and  would  expect  to  receive  the  proposals,  remon- 
strances, or  complaints  of  the  people  through  some  per- 
Km  rq>rc8enting  the  whole  nation,  or  that  part  of  it  to 
which  their  intercourse  applied.    The  law  provided  no 
such  officer  except  in  the  high-priest ;  but  as  the  He- 
brews themselves  did  not  recognise  the  true  operation 
of  thefar  theocracy,  much  less  were  strangers  likely  to  do 
so.    On  the  oflicer  they  appointed  to  represent  the  body 
of  the  people,  under  circumstances  which  compell^ 
them  to  deal  with  foreigners  mightier  than  themselves, 
would  naturally  devolve  the  command  of  the  army  in 
war,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  peace.     This 
last  was  among  ancient  luitjons,  and  it  is  still  in  the 
East,  regarded  as  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
a  ruler,  and  the  interference  of  the  judges  was  probably 
confine#to  the  cases  arising  between  different  tribes,  for 
which  the  ordinary  magistrates  would  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  due  authority  to  their  decisions. 

In  n4hrly  all  the  instances  recorded  the  appointment 
seems  to  have  been  by  the  free,  unsolicited  choice  of  the 
people.  The  election  of  Jephthah,  who  was  nominated 
as  the  fittest  man  for  the  existing  emergency,  probably 
resembled  that  which  was  usually  followed  on  such  oc- 
casions; and  probably,  as  in  his  case,  the  judge,  in  ac- 
cepting the  office,  took  care  to  make  such  stipuladons 
as  he  deemed  necessary.  The  only  cases  of  direct  divine 
appointment  #u«  those  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  and  the 
last  stood  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  been  irom 
before  his  birth  ordained  "  to  begin  to  deliver  IsraeL" 
Deborah  was  called  to  deliver  Israel,  but  was  already  a 
judge.  Samuel  was  called  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  not  a  judge,  which  ensued  from  the  high  gifU  which 
the  people  rec<^ised  as  dwelling  in  him ;  and  as  to  Eli, 
the  office  of  judge  seems  to  have  devolved  naturally,  or, 
rather,  esxjfficio,  upon  him ;  and  his  case  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  in  which  the  high-priest  appears  in  the 
character  which  the  theocratical  institutions  designed 
for  him. 

The  following  clear  summary  of  their  duties  and  priv- 
ileges is  from  Jahn  {BM,  A  rchdoL  II,  i,  §  22  sq. ;  Htb, 
Commonwealth,  Stowe*s  transL,  §  23) :  <<  The  office  of 
judges  or  regents  was  held  during  Ufe,  but  it  was  not 
lereditaiy,  neither  could  they  appoint  their  successors. 
Their  authority  was  limited  by  the  law  alone ;  and  in 


doubtf\il  cases  they  were  directed  to  consult  the  dlviiie 
King  through  the  priest  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (Numb, 
xxvii,  21).  They  were  not  obliged  in  common  cases  to 
ask  adHce  of  the  ordinary  rulers;  it  was  sufficient  if 
these  did  not  remonstrate  against  the  measures  of  the 
judge.  In  important  emergencies,  however,  they  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers,  over  which  they 
presided  and  exerdsed  a  powerful  influence.  They  could 
issue  orders,  but  not  enact  laws ;  they  could  neither  levy 
taxes  nor  appoint  officers,  except  perhaps  in  the  army. 
Their  authority  extended  only  over  those  tribes  by 
whom  they  had  been  elected  or  acknowledged ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  several  of  the  judges  presided  over  separate 
tribes.  There  was  no  income  attached  to  their  office, 
nor  was  there  any  income  ^propriated  to  them,  unless 
it  might  be  a  larger  share  in  the  spoils,  and  those  pres- 
ents which  were  made  them  as  testimonials  of  respect 
(Judg.  viii,  24).  They  bore  no  external  marks  of  dig- 
nity, and  maintained  no  retinue  of  courtiers,  though 
some  of  them  were  very  opulent.  They  were  not  only 
simple  in  their  manners,  moderate  in  their  desires,  and 
free  from  avarice  and  ambition,  but  noble  and  magnan- 
imous men,  who  felt  that  whatever  they  did  for  their 
country  was  above  all  reward,  and  could  not  be  recom- 
pensed; who  desired  merely  to  promote  the  public  good, 
and  who  chose  rather  to  deserve  well  of  their  country 
than  to  be  enriched  by  its  wealth,  litis  exalted  patri- 
otism, like  everything  else  connected  with  politics  in 
the  theocratical  state  of  the  Hebrews,  was  partly  of  a 
religious  character,  and^hese  regents  always  conducted 
themselves  as  the  officers  of  God;  in  all  their  enter- 
prises they  relied  upon  him,  and  their  only  care  was 
that  their  countrjrmen  should  acknowledge  the  authori- 
ty of  Jehovah,  their  invisible  king  (Judg.  viii,  22  sq. ; 
compare  Heb.  xi).  Still  they  were  not  without  faults, 
neither  are  they  so  represented  by  their  hisKvians; 
they  relate,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
the  great  sins  of  which  some  of  them  were  guilty.  They 
were  not  merely  deliverers  of  the  state  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  but  destroyers  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices, 
promoters  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  religion,  and  of 
morality ;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  powerful  instruments  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  promotion  of  the  great  design  of  preserving 
the  Hebrew  constitution,  and  by  that  means  of  rescuing 
the  true  reli^on  from  destruction.  ...  By  comparing 
the  periods  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed 
by  their  enemies  with  those  in  which  they  were  inde- 
pendent aad  governed  by  their  own  constitution,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  nation  in  general  experienced  much 
more  prosperity  than  adversity  in  the  time  of  the  judges. 
Their  dominion  continued  four  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
but  the  whole  time  of  foreign  oppression  amounts  only 
to  one  hundred  and  eleven  years,  scarcely  a  fourth  part 
of  that  period.  Even  during  these  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  the  whole  nation  was  seldom  under  the 
yoke  at  the  same  time,  but,  for  the  most  part,  separate 
tribes  only  were  held  in  servitude;  nor  were  their  op- 
pressions always  very  severe;  and  all  the  calamities 
terminated  in  the  advantage  and  glory  of  the  people  as 
soon  as  they  abolished  idolatry  and  retiumed  to  their 
king,  Jehovah.  Neither  was  the  nation  in  such  a 
state  of  anarchy  at  this  time  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. There  were  regular  judicial  tribunals  at  which 
justice  could  be  obtained,  and  when  there  was  no  su- 
preme r^ent,  the  public  welfare  was  provided  for  by 
the  ordinary  rulers"  (Ruth  iv,  1-11;  Jud^viii,  22;  x, 
17, 18;  xi,  1-11 5  1  Sam.  iv,  1 ;  vii,  1,  2). 

See  generally  Buddei  Hist,  V.  T,  i,  989  sq.;  Zeltner, 
De  adoUs^tntia  reip,  ItraeL  (Altorf,  1696);  Bauer,  fleb, 
Gtsch,  ii,  84  sq. ;  Hess,  Gesch,  Josua^s  u.  d,  Heerjuhr&r 
(ZUr.  1779),  ii ;  Panlus,  TheoL-eieffei,  Conservator,  ii,  180 
sq. ;  DSring,  Dos  Zritalter  dtr  Richter  (Freiburg,  1888) ; 
Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch,  ii,  862  sq.;  Stanley,  Eist*  ^Jewish 
Church,  lect.  xiii 

III.  The  Judicial  Cffioe  in  later  Periods  among  the  Ite- 
^ev«.— The  magisterial  functions  of  the  priesthood  be- 
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ing.  it  may  be  presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tne  judges,  seem  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from  exter- 
nal foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  prominence.  Hence 
of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial  acts,  the  one  (1  Sam. 
zi,  13)  was  the  mere  remission  of  a  penalty  popularly 
demanded ;  the  other  the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence  (ib. 
xiv,44,45),  which,if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  over- 
ruled in  turn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In  Da- 
vid's reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the  king  to  hear 
causes  in  person,  and  not  merely  be  passively,  or  even 
by  deputy  (though  this  might  also  be  included),  the 
^*  fountain  of  justice"  to  his  people.  For  this  purpose, 
perhaps,  it  was  prospectively  ordained  that  the  king 
should  "  write  him  a  copy  of  the  law,*'  and  **  read  there- 
in all  the  days  of  hb  life"  (Deut  xvd,  18, 19).  The 
same  class  of  cases  which  were  reserved  for  Moses  would 
probably  fall  to  'his  lot,  and  the  high -priest  was,  of 
course,  ready  to  assist  the  monarch.  This  is  further 
presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  amdogous  to  a 
chief  justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  subjection  of  all  Israel  to  David's 
sway  caused  an  influx  of  such  cases,  and  that  advantage 
was  artfully  taken  of  this  by  Absalom  (2  Sam,  xv,  1-4) ; 
but  the  rate  at  which  cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly 
have  been  slower  among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had 
become  their  king,  than  it  was  during  the  previous  an- 
arch}'. It  is  more  probable  that  during  David's  uni- 
formly successful  waiB  wealth  and  population  increased 
rapidly,  and  civil  cases  multiplied  fast3r  than  the  king, 
occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to  them,  especially  when 
the  summary  process  customary  in  the  East  is  consid- 
ered. Perhaps  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
xxiii,4;  xxvi,  29  (compare  v,  82,  "rulers"  probably  in- 
cluding judges),  of  the  6000  Levites  acting  as  "officers 
and  judges,"  and  amongst  them  ^cially  "  Chenaniah 
and  his  sons,"  with  others,  for  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes, 
may  have  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  suitors.  In 
Solomon's  character,  whose  reign  of  peace  would  surely 
be  fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  "  wisdom  to  judge"  was 
the  fildng  first  quality  (1  Kings  iii,  9;  comp.  Fsa.  Ixxii, 
1^).  As  a  judge  Solomon  shines  *<  in  all  his  glory"  (1 
Kings  iii,  16,  etc).  No  criminal  was  too  powerful  for 
his  justice,  as  some  had  been  for  his  fath^'s  (2  Sam.  iii, 
39,  1  Kuigs  ii,  5,  6,  83, 84).  The  examples  of  direct 
royal  exercise  of  judicial  authority  are  2  Sam.  i,  15;  iv, 
9-12,  where  sentence  is  simimarily  executed,  and  the 
supposed  case  of  2  Sam.  xiv,  1-21.  The  denunciation 
of  2  Sam.  xii,  5, 6,  though  not  formally  judicial,  is  yet 
in  the  same  spirit.  Solomon  similarly  proceeded  in  the 
cases  of  Joab  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii,  34, 46 ;  compare  2 
^ngs  xiv,  5, 6).  It  is  likely  that  royalty  in  Israel  was 
ultimately  unfavorable  to  the  local  independence  con- 
nected with  the  judicature  of  the  "  princes"  and  "  eld- 
ers" in  the  territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralize,  and 
we  read  of  large  numbers  of  king's  officers  appointed  to 
Ihis  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  4 ;  xxvi,  29-^2). 
If  the  general  machinery  of  justice  had  been,  as  is  rea- 
sonable to  think,  deranged  or  retarded  during  a  period 
of  anarchy,  the  Levites  afforded  the  fittest  materials  for 
its  reconstitution.  Being  to  some  extent  detached,  both 
locally,  and  by  special  duties,  exemptions,  etc,  from  the 
mass  of  the  population,  they  were  more  easily  brought 
to  the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and,  what 
is  no  less  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect  of  duty, 
more  at  th#knercy  of  the  king  (as  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii,  17).  Hence  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Levites  generally  superseded  the  local  eld- 
.ers  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But  subsequently, 
when  the  Levites  withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  judicial  elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap. 
Thus  they  conducted  the  mock  trial  of  Naboth  (1  Kings 
xxi,  8-13).  There  is  in  2  Chron.  xix,  5,  etc,  a  special 
notice  of  a  reappointment  of  judges  by  Jehoshaphat,  and 
x>f  a  distinct  court,  of  appeal,  perhaps,  at  Jerusalem,  com- 
posed of  Lcvitical  and  of  lay  elemeuts.    In  the  same 


place  (as  also  in  a  previous  one,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  33)  a^ 
curs  a  mention  of  "  the  king's  matters**  as  a  branch  c< 
jurisprudence  The  rights  of  the  preroj^ative  haring  i 
constant  tendency  to  encroach,  and  needing  oontioBil 
regulation,  these  may  have  grown  probably  into  a  dt- 
partment  somewhat  like  the  English  Exchequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Babjkadei 
period.  The  "  princes"  constantly  appear  as  a  poweifol 
political  body,  increasing  in  influence  and  {»ivileg^  ^ 
having  a  fixed  centre  of  action  at  Jerusualem,  tiO,  is 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem  to  exercise  some  of 
the  duties  of  a  privy  council,  and  especially  a  coIlMtive 
jurisdiction  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  21 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  10,  U\ 
These  "  princes"  are  probably  the  heads  of  greit  hoaaa 
in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  ooee  been 
the  pillars  of  loc^  jurisdiction,  but  who,  through  the 
attractions  of  a  court,  and  probably  also  under  the  coe- 
stant  alarm  of  hostile  invasion,  becanoc  gradually  r^> 
dents  in  the  capital,  and  formed  an  oligarchy  whididmr 
to  itself,  amidst  the  growing  weakness  of  the  latter  n^;- 
archy,  whatever  vigor  was  left  in  the  state,  and  en- 
croached on  the  sovereign  attribote  of  justice  The 
employmeift  in  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  vmM 
tend  lUso  in  the  same  way,  and  such  chief  families  vocld 
probably  monopolize  such  employment.  Hence  the  esh 
stant  iHurden  of  the  prophetic  strain,  denouncing  the  neg- 
lect, the  perversion,  the  corruption  of  judicial  futctioe- 
aries  (Isa. i,  17, 21 ;  v,7;  x,2;  xxviii,  7;  lvi,l;  lix,4; 
Jer.ii,8;  v,  1;  \*ii,6;  xxi,12;  £zek.xxii,27;  xlr,8.^, 
Hos.  V,  10;  vii, 5, 7 ;  Amos  v,  7,  15,  24 ;  vi,  12;  Hab. t 
4,  etc).  Still,  although  far  chang^  from  its  broad  sad 
simple  basis  in  the  earlier  period,  the  administraiioe  of 
justice  had  little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  sx^texo  cf 
the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times.  This  last  change  anse 
from  the  fact  that  the  patriarchal  seniority,  degGoense 
and  corrupted  as  it  became  before  the  captiritr,  wasl? 
that  event  broken  up,  and  a  new  bads  of  judicature  t^ 
to  be  sought  for.    See  Sanhedrim. 

IV.  Judicial  Customs. — ^With  r^ard  to  the  fbnns  o( 
procedure,  little  more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered 
from  the  two  examples,  Buth  iv,  2,  of  a  civil,  Mud  1 
Kings  xxi,  8-14,  of  a  criminal  character ;  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be  added 
the  well-known  *' judgment^  of  Solonoon.  Boaz  af^or- 
ently  .empanels,  as  it  were,  the  first  ten  ''elders*  whoa 
he  meets  "  in  the  gate,"  the  well-known  site  of  the  Ori- 
ental court,  and  cites  the  other  party  by  ^^  Ho,  sodi  a 
one  ;*'  and  the  people  appear  to  be  invoked  as  attesting 
the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  The  whole  mUkii  bears 
an  extemporaneous  aspect,  which  may,  howerv^  U 
merely  the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narratiTe.  b 
Job  ix,  19,  we  have  a  wish  expressed  that  a^tioBe  tf 
plead"  might  be  **•  set**  (comp.  the  phrase  of  Romaa  Uv. 
diem  dicere).  In  the  case  of  the  involuntary  bomid'iE 
seeking  the  city  of  refuge,  he  was  to  m^e  oat  hm  ess 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  elders  (Josh,  xx^  4),  and  t^ 
failing,  or  the  congregation  deciding  against  his  dsEs 
to  sanctuar}'  there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be 
taken  does  not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act 
of  public  justice,  but  left  to  the  ^  ave^£^  of  liood' 
(Deut.  xix,  12).  The  expressions  between  **  blood  saA 
blood,"  between  "  plea  and  plea"  (Deut.  xvii,  S)^  iodieaEe 
a  presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising,  the  latter  ex- 
ptession  seeming  to  imply  something  like  what  we  fld 
a  "cross-suit."  \Ye  may  infer  from  the  scantioeBs, <«. 
rather,  almost  entire  absence  of  directicm  as  regards  tvca 
of  procedure,  that  the  legislator  was  conteait  to  kavt 
them  to  be  provided  for  as  the  necessity  for  them  aR«e, 
it  being  impossible  by  any  juriq>rudcndal  devices  to  an- 
ticipate chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  qucsticm  bow  fin- 
judges  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  mntors ;  Michaelu 
reasonably  presumes  that  none  were  allowed  or  cnstoca- 
ary,  and  it  seems,  from  the  words  of  1  Sam.  xii,S,  tkas 
such  transactions  wotild  have  been  regarded  as  con^ 
There  is  another  question  how  far  advocates  were  smL 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  until  the  poioi  of 
Greek  influence,  when  we  meet ' 
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iiyopoc  and  xapaKXtiroCt  any  professed  class  of  plead-' 
era  existed.  Yet  passages  abound  in  which  the  plead- 
ing of  the  caose  of  those  who  are  tinable  to  plead  their 
own  is  spoken  of  as,  what  it  indeed  was,  a  noble  act  of 
charitv;  and  the  expression  has  even  (which  shows  the 
popularity  of  the  practice)  become  a  basis  of  figurative 
allusion  (Job  xvi,  21 ;  Pn>v,  xxil,  28 ;  xxiii,  11 ;  xxxi, 
9;  Isa.i,  17;  Jer. xxx,  13;  1,84;  li, 86).  The  blessed- 
ness of  SQch  acts  is  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  Job  xxix,  12, 13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or  badge 
as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  staff  or  sceptre 
was  the  common  badge  of  a  ruler  or  prince,  and  this  they 
probably  bore  (Isa.  xiv,  5 ;  Amos  i,  5, 8).  They  would, 
doubtless,  be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  dovm  in  Numb,  xv,  38, 
39;  Deut  xxii,  12.  The  use  of  the  *'  white  asses'*  (Judg. 
V,  10)  by  those  who  "sit  in  judgment"  was  perhaps  a 
convenient  distinctive  mark  for  them  when  journeying 
where  they  would  not  usually  be  personally  known. 

For  other  matters  relating  to  some  of  the  processes  of 
law, see  Oath;  Officer;  Trial;  Witness,  etc 

Judges,  Book  of,  the  third  in  the  list  of  the  histor- 
ical compositions  of  the  O.T.  (counting  the  Pentateuch 
as  one),  or  the  seventh  of  the  separate  books.  In  the 
following  account  we  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the  arti- 
cles m  the  dictionaries  of  Kltto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaim. 

L  Title  and  Order. — In  the  original  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  translations,  this  book  bears  the  name  of 
Judges  (D'^Ipfi'^d,  Sept.  Kptrai,  Vulgate  liber  Judicum), 
and  this  name  has  obviously  been  given  to  it  because 
chiefly  relating  the  transactions  connected  with  the  de- 
liverance and  government  of  Israel  by  the  men  who 
bear  this  title  in  the  Hebrew  polity.  The  period  of  his- 
tory contained  in  this  book,  however,  reaches  from  Josh- 
ua to  Eli,  and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time  of 
the  judges.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  also  makes  no 
mention  of  them,  though  belonging  to  their  time.  The 
Book  of  Ruth  was  originally  a  part  of  this  book,  but 
iboat  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ  it  was 
placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies  immecUately  after  the  Song 
)f  Solomon.  In  the  Sept  it  has  preserved  its  original 
^rasition,  but  as  a  separate  book.  The  chronologicid  re- 
ation  of  these  books  corresponds  with  the  order  in  which 
Jiey  are  arranged,  namely,  after  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
$ec  below,  §  vL 

IL  Con/«iirt.— The  book  may  most  properly  be  divided 
nto  three  parts,  the  middle  one  of  which  alone  is  in 
trictly  chronological  order. 

1.  The  Introduction  (ch.  i-iii,  6),  containing  prelimi- 
tary  information  on  certain  points  requisite  to  be  known, 
T  else  general  statements  which  give  a  key  to  the  course 
•f  the  history  properly  so  called,  and  to  the  writer*s 
Qode  of  presenting  it.  The  first  chapter  is  chiefly  geo- 
Taphical,  containing  a  statement  of  what  the  several 
nbes  had  done  or  Called  to  do;  the  second  chapter,  to- 
ether  with  the  opening  verses  of  the  third,  are  predom- 
tiantly  moral  and  reflective;  or,  otherwise,  the  first 
ives  the  political  relations  of  Israel  to  the  Canaanites, 
nd  the  second  gives  the  religious  relation  of  Israel  to 
be  Lord.  This  part  may  therefore  be  subdivided  into 
nro  sections,  as  follows : 

a.  Chap,  i-ii,  5,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  in- 
"oduction,  giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war 
irried  on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes 
a  the  west  of  Jordan  alter  Joshua^s  death,  and  forming 
continuation  of  Josh.  xiL  It  is  placed  first,  as  in  the 
lost  DAtural  position.  It  tells  us  that  the  people  did 
ot  obey  the  command  to  expel  the  people  of  the  land, 
ad  contains  the  reproof  of  them  by  a  prophet. 

6.  Chapter  ii,  6-iii,  6.  This  is  a  second  introduction, 
aading  in  nearer  relation  to  the  following  history.  It 
iforms  us  that  the  people  fell  into  idolatry  after  the 
2ath  of  Joshua  and  his  generation,  and  that  they  were 
wished  for  it  by  being  unable  to  drive  out  the  rem- 
mt  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under 
le  hand  of  oppressors.    A  parenthesis  occurs  (ii,  16-19) 
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of  the  highest  importance,  as  giving  a  key  to  the  follow- 
ing portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of  the  history :  the 
people  fall  into  idolatry;  they  are  then  oppressed  by  a 
foreign  power ;  upon  their  repentance  they  are  deliver- 
ed by  a  judge,  after  whose  death  they  relapse  into  idol- 
atry. 

2.  Body  of  the  History  (chap,  iii,  7-xvi).  The  words 
"  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  tte  sight  of  the 
Lord,*^  which  had  already  been  used  in  ch.  ii,  11,  are  em- 
ployed to  introduce  the  history  of  the  thirteen  judges 
comprised  in  this  book.  An  account  of  six  of  these  thir- 
teen is  given  at  greater  or  less  length.  The  account  of 
the  remaining  seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached 
to  the  longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Othniel,  iii,  7-11. 
(2)  The  history  of  Ehud  and  fm  81)  that  of  Shamgar, 
iii,  12-^1.  (3)  The  deliverance  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 
ch.  iv.-v.  (4)  The  whole  passage  in  vi-x,  6.  The  his- 
tory of  Gideon  and  his  son  Abimelech  is  contained  in 
chap,  vi-ix,  and  followed  by  the  notice  of  Tola  (x,  1, 2) 
and  Jair  (x,  8, 6).  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
history  of  a  judge  is  continued  by  that  of  his  children. 
But  the  exception  is  one  which  illustrates  the  lesson 
taugh(!^y  tl)e  whole  book.  Gideon's  sin  in  making  the 
epbod  b  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  family  by 
Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  Shechero,  who, 
in  their  turn,  become  the  instruments  of  each  other's 
punishment  In  addition  to  this,  the  short  reign  of 
Abimelech  would  seem  to  be  recorded  as  being  an  unau- 
thorized anticipation  of  the  kingly  government  of  later 
times.  (6)  Ch.  x,  6-xiL  The  history  of  Jephthah  (x, 
6-xii,  7),  to  which  is  added  the  mention  of  Ibzan  (xii, 
8-10),  Elon  (11, 12),  Abdon  (18-16).  (6)  The  hUtory 
of  Samson,  consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  forming 
three  groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three  Philistine 
women,  chap,  xiii-xvi  We  may  observe  in  general  oti 
this  portion  of  the  book  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  deliverance :  there  are  no  sacerdotal 
allusions  in  it;  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  not  alluded  to  after 
the  time  of  Othniel ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  judges 
belong  to  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom. 

A  closer  inspection,  however,  discloses  a  more  interior, 
and  therefore  truer  arrangement  of  this,  the  main  part 
of  the  book,  and  one  better  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
theocratic  government  of  (xod,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  article,  was  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  of- 
fice known  as  that  of  "  the  Judges.**  Moses  had  been  ' 
commissioned  by  the  A  ngel  of  the  Covenant ,  who  went  be- 
fore the  people  in  all  their  marches  (Exod.  iii,  1-6;  xiii, 
21 ;  xiv,  19,  etc),  and  to  fit  him  for  his  office  Moses  was 
filled  with  (he  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  was  given  to  him 
in  a  measure  apparently  not  given  to  any  mere  man  af- 
ter him.  But  the  Spirit,  which  was  communicated  in  a 
certain  degree  to  men  for  various  tasks  in  connection 
with  the  Church  and  people,  was  especially  communi- 
cated from  Moses,  in  whom  the  fulness  resided  (ftilness 
such  as  was  possible  under  the  Old-Testament  dispensa- 
tion), to  the  seventy  elders  who  assisted  him  in  the  ad- 
ministrarion,  and  to  Joshua,  who  was  called  to  be  his 
successor  (Numb,  xi,  17, 25 ;  xxvii,  16, 18, 20).  Agree- 
ably to  this,  the  true  grouping  of  the  events  in  the  time 
of  the  judges  must  be  looked  for  in  connection  with  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  cor- 
responding  mission  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  into '  the 
hearts  of  his  instruments.  (No  arguing  is  needed  to 
establish  the  erroneousness  of  our  translation,  **  an  angel 
of  the  Lord"  f  ii,  1 ;  vi,  11] ;  "  an  angel  of  God"  [xiii,  6, 
9, 13].  The  only  possible  rendering  is,  'Hhe  Angel  of 
the  Lord,"  "  the  Angel  of  (Jod ;"  and  this  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  attributes  of  Godhead  which  appear  in  the 
narratives.)  Yet,  whUe  we  notice  these  epochs  of  special 
manifestation,  we  must  remember  that  God  was  always 
present  with  his  people,  at  the  head  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  working  in  a  more  ordinary  manner  in  calling 
out  agents  for  preserving  and  recovering  the  visib^ 
Cliurch  and  holy  nation.  Besides,  there  was  the  stand- 
ing method  of  consulting  him  by  Urim  and  Thnmmim^ 
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through  the  high-priest,  and  there  was  hU  way  of  ex- 
traordinarily addressing  the  people  by  prophets;  of  both 
of  these  there  are  recorded  instances  in  this  book,  al- 
though the  prophetical  agency  is  rare  and  feeble  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii,  1, 19-21),  with  whom  the 
succession  of  prophets  began  (Acts  iii,  24). 

Now  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  and 
the  mission  <n  the  Spirit  in  a  special  manner  is  four 
times  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  history,  and  nowhere 
else,  except  in  the  poetical  allusion  in  ch.  v,  23.  (1.) 
The  Angel  of  Jehovah  went  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim, 
and  reproached  the  people  for  neglecting  his  work  of  re- 
demption ;  threatening  to  help  them  no  more ;  yet  in 
reality,  by  the  utterance  of  this  threat,  suggesting  that 
his  free  grace  would  help  them,  as  in  fact  they  immedi- 
ately gained  a  victory  over  their  own  sinful  sdves  (ii,  1- 
6).  The  outward  victory  over  oppressors  was  soon  gain- 
ed by  Othniel  (iii,  10)  when  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came,** literally  was, "upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel, 
and  went  out  to  war.**  (2.)  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came 
and  gave  a  mission  to  Gideon  to  deliver  Israel  (vi,  11, 
etc)  i  and  to  fit  him  for  it  (ver.  S4), "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon,^  literally  clothed,  **  Gideon,  and  he 
blew  the  trumpet**  (8.)  A  passage  (x,  10-16)  iAo  sim- 
ilar to  the  account  of  the  Angel  at  Bochim  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  avoid  the  impression  that  it  is  the  An- 
gel himself  who  speaks  in  that  immediate  manner  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  book ;  certainly  there  is  no  hint  of 
any  prophet  in  the  case,  and  a  message  like  this  from 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  nowhere  on  record  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  closing  words  that,  after  having  refused  to 
"  save**  them  (not  merely  "  deliver,"  as  in  our  version) 
on  the  repentance  of  the  people, "  his  soul  was  grieved 
for  the  misery  of  Israel,*'  suggest  the  same  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  light  of  the  commentary  (Isa.  Ixiii,  8, 9) : 
**  So  he  said,  Surely  they  are  my  people,  children  tbat 
will  not  lie ;  so  he  was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  afflic- 
tion he  was  afflicted,  and  the  Angel  of  his  Presence  saved 
them.**  Upon  this,  Jephthah  was  called  to  lead  the 
people ;  and  as  on  the  two  earlier  occasions  (xi,  29), 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came,**  literal^  was,  "upon 
Jephthah.**  (4.)  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
the  parents  of  Samson,  announcing  the  birth  of  their 
son,  who  was  to  begin  to  "  deliver,**  or  rather  "  save,'* 
Israel  (xiii,  8-23).  This  occurs  with  the  usual  cor- 
respondence (ver.  24, 25), "  The  child  grew,  and  the  Lord 
*  blessed  him ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him  at  times  ;'*  while  of  him  alone,  as  one  peculiarly 
chosen  by  the  Lord  and  given  to  him  from  his  birth,  it 
is  said  repeatedly  afterwards,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him.*' 

This  arrangement  suggests  the  four  periods  of  history 
noted  in  the  table  given  below  (§  ix).  The  appearance 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit, 
however,  belong  not  to  the  very  commencement  of  the 
period,  but  rather  to  the  continuance  or  close  of  a  term 
of  sin  and  disgrace.  Perhaps  in  Gideon  and  Jephthah's 
cases  the  appearance  of  the  angel  and  the  mission  of  the 
Spirit  were  almost  contemporaneous;  but  in  the  first 
case  and  in  the  last  there  must  have  been  some  distance 
of  time  between  them,  not  now  ascertainable,  but  possi- 
bly amounting  to  several  years,  and  determined  in  each 
ease  by  the  particulars  of  the  crisis  which  demanded 
these  manifestations. 

S,  An  Appendix  (chap,  xvii-xxi).  This  part  has  no 
formal  connection  with  the  preceding,  and  has  often, 
but  unnecessarily,  been  assumed  to  have  been  added  by 
a  later  hand.  No  mention  of  the  judges  occurs  in  it. 
It  contains  allusions  to  "  the  house  of  God,**  the  ark,  and 
the  high-priest  The  period  to  which  the  narrative  re- 
lates is  simply  marked  by  the  expression  "when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel**  (xix,  1 ;  comp.  xviii,  1).  It  re- 
cords two  series  of  incidents : 

a.  The  conquest  of  Laish  by  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  already  instituted  by  Micah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (ch.  xvii,  xviii).    The  date  of  this  occurrence 


\i  not  marked,  but  it  haa  been  thought  to  be  aiAammi 
to  the  time  of  Deborah,  as  her  song  coatjuns  no  allasx 
to  any  northern  settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

b.  The  almost  total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Ba^ 
min  by  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  ^i 
their  supporting  the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gftnk 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  for  preveiting  ici 
becoming  complete  (ch.  xix-xxi).  The  date  is  in  asmi 
degree  marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  gnsd- 
Bon  of  Aaron  (xx,  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  ananimirr 
still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Design, — ^The  above  analysis  deaxiy  indicata  a 
unity  of  pUn  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  His  leadici; 
object  he  distinctly  intimates  in  ii,  11-23,  nan^.  ii 
enforcement  of  the  central  idea  of  the  theocracy,  to  pntc 
that  the  calamities  to  which  the  Hebrews  had  bea  ex- 
posed since  the  death  of  Joshua  were  owin^  to  their  apos- 
tasy from  Jehovah,  and  to  their  idolatrj.  ^  Tbey  fonook 
the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth**  (ii,  18),  i£ 
which  crimes  they  were  deservedly  punished  and  gnat- 
ly  distressed  (ii,  15).  Nevertheless,  when  they  repented 
and  obeyed  again  the  commandments  of  the  Lard,  be 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  by  the 
shophetim  whom  he  raised  up,  and  made  them  pnxpo' 
(ii,  16-23).  To  illustrate  this  theme,  the  author  col- 
lected the  most  important  elements  of  the  Hefareir  hb- 
tory  during  the  period  between  Joshua  and  EIL  Scoe 
episodes  occur,  but  in  arguing  his  subject  he  never  loeet 
sight  of  his  leading  theme,  to  which,  on  the  oootnrr. 
he  frequently  recurs  while  stating  facts,  and  showv  bor 
it  applied  to  them ;  the  moral  evidently  bcingi  tlat  tk 
only  way  to  happiness  was  to  shun  idolatry  and  obrr 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  The  appendix  fnnhn 
illustrates  the  lawlessness  and  anarchy  prevailing  in  Is- 
rael after  Joshua*s  death. 

Yet  the  words  of  the  passage  in  which  the  antbs 
thus  discloses  his  main  object  must  not  be  picssed  to* 
closely,  as  if  implying  a  perfect  remedy  of  each  politial 
ruin.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  which  the  &ct8  of  tbe 
history  correspond  in  different  degrees.  Thus  die  peo- 
ple is  contemplated  as  a  whole;  the  judges  are  spoka 
of  with  the  reverence  due  to  God*s  instruments,  aod  tbe 
deliverances  appear  complete.  But  it  would  seeaa  thai 
the  people  were  in  no  instance  under  exactly  the  saae 
circumstances,  and  the  judges  in  some  points  faH  ^xxt 
of  the  ideal  Thus  Gideon,  who  in  some  respects  is  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  is  only  the  head  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  has  to  appease  the  men  of  Ephraim  by  condltatarr 
language  in  the  moment  of  victory  over  the  Midiaaitzs; 
and  he  himself  is  the  means  of  leading  away  the  peofik 
from  the  pure  worship  of  God.  In  Jephthah  we  &kl 
the  chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead  still  afTected  to  sooe 
extent  by  personal  reasons  (xi,  9)  :  his  war  against  tk 
Ammonites  is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Joadan,tbQaf:^ 
its  issues  probably  also  freed  the  western  ade  fran  their 
presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  bloody  conflict  vitb 
Ephraim.  Again,  Samson*s  task  was  simply  **to  hf$m 
to  deliver  Israel'*  (xiii,  5) :  and  the  occasions  whicfa 
called  forth  his  hostility  to  the  Philistines  are  of  a  ks»i 
which  place  him  on  a  different  level  from  IMwnh  c? 
Gideon.  This  shows  that  the  passage  in  questim  is  i 
general  review  of  the  colUcHre  history  of  I^ad  dnris^ 
the  time  of  the  judges,  the  details  of  which,  in  their  w 
r^'ing  aspects,  are  given  faithfully  as  the  narrative  jsv- 
ceeds. 

This  view  of  the  author's  design  may  lead  as  to  ex- 
pect that  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the  tipe>— « 
fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself.  We  have  teh 
accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any  one  time.  Wc 
may  easily  suppose  that  there  wtre  other  inddentsof  t 
similar  nature  to  those  recorded  in  ch.  xrii-xxi  In- 
deed, in  the  history  itself  there  are  points  which  are  ob- 
scure from  want  of  fuller  infonnation,  e.  g.  the  ream 
for  the  silence  about  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  via. 
18 ;  ix,  26).  Some  suppose  even  that  the  number  ^ 
the  judges  is  not  complete,  but  there  is  no  reason  it 
this  opinion.     Bedaa  (1  Sam.  xii,  11)  Is  probabJr  tb» 
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same  ts  A  bdon,  Ewald  {Getdu  ii,  477)  rejects  the  com- 
mon explanation  Uiat  the  word  is  a  contracted  form  of 
Ben^Dan^  L  e.  Samson.  Joel  (v,  6)  need  not  be  the 
name  of  an  unknown  jndge,  or  a  corruption  of  JaU-y  as 
Ewald  thinks,  but  is  probably  the  wife  of  Heber.  "  The 
days  of  Jael'Mvonld  cany  the  misery  of  Israel  up  to  the 
time  of  the  victory  over  Sisera,  and  such  an  expression 
could  hardly  be  thought  too  great  an  honor  at  that  time 
(see  V,  24).  Had  the  writer  designed  to  give  a  full  and 
connected  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  period  between 
Jo^oa  and  the  kings,  he  would  doubtless  have  described 
the  state  of  the  domestic  affairs  and  of  the  government 
in  tbe  several  tribes,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
eacli  other,  and  the  extent  of  power  exercised  by  a 
judge,  with  other  particulars  such  as  do  not  appear  in 
the  narrative. 

IV.  Sources  of  the  Materials. — Parts  of  the  work  are 
nndoubtedly  taken  from  ancient  records  and  genealogies, 
others  from  traditions  and  oral  information.  From  <m- 
cient  authentic  documents  are  probably  copied  the  song 
of  Deborah  (chap,  v),  the  beautiful  parable  of  Jotham 
ix,  8-15),  and  the  beginning  of  Samson's  epinician,  or 
triumphal  poem  (xv,  16).  See  also  chap,  xiv,  14, 18 ; 
XV,  7.  In  their  genealogies  the  Hebrews  usually  in- 
serted also  some  historical  accounts,  and  from  this  source 
may  have  been  derived  the  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances that  preceded  the  conception  of  Samson,  which 
were  given  as  the  parents  related  them  to  others  (chap. 
xiii).  These  genealogies  were  sometimes  further  illus- 
trated by  tradition,  and  several  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Saraeon  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  this  kind 
of  information.  But  on  many  points  tradition  offered 
nothing,  or  the  author  rejected  its  information  as  not 
genuine,  and  unworthy  of  belief.  Thus  it  is  that  of 
Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  the  author  gives  only 
tbe  number  of  years  that  they  governed  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  children,  but  relates  none  of  their  trans- 
actions (x,  1-5;  xii,  8,  9, 11, 13).  In  some  instances 
the  very  words  of  the  ancient  documents  which  the  au- 
thor used  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  and  this  proves 
the  care  with  which  he  composed.  Thus,  in  the  first 
division  of  our  book,  but  nowhere  else,  rich  and  power- 
ful men  are  described  as  men  riding  on  ass-colts  (x, 
4 ;  xii,  14,  etc.) ;  also  in  the  song  of  Deborah  (v,  9, 
10).  In  the  appendix  also  of  this  book,  but  nowhere 
c^Ise,  a  priest  has  the  honorary  title  of  father  given  him 
(xvii,  10 ;  xviii,  19).  But,  though  the  author  some- 
times retained  the  words  of  his  sources,  still  the  whole 
of  the  composition  is  written  iu  a  particular  style,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  idea  of  the  Israelites  being  overcome  by 
their  enemies  he  expresses  often  in  this  W4y:  *'The  an- 
^^cr  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies"  (ii,  14;  iii,  8;  iv,  2; 
Xy  7).  A  courageous  and  valiant  warrior  is  described  as 
a  person  upon  whom  rests  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  or  as  a 
person  whom  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  (vi,  84 ;  ix, 
29 ;  xiv,  6, 19 ;  xv,  14,  etc). 

StUhelin  (Krit,  Uniersuch,  p.  106)  thinks  that  iii,  7- 
xvi  present  the  same  manner  and  diction  throughout, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  written  sources. 
So  Havemick  {EmkUung^  i,  1,  p.  68  sq.,  107)  only  recog- 
nises the  use  of  doct^nents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau  {On 
Judges,  p.  xxviii-xxxii)  says  that  the  difference  of  the 
diction  in  the  prlhcipal  narratives,  coupled  with  the  fact 
thatthay  are  united  in  one  plan,  points  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  parts  of  previous  histories.  Thus,  according 
to  him,  the  author  found  the  substance  of  iv,  2-24  al- 
ready accompanying  the  song  of  Deborah ;  m  ch.  vi-ix 
two  distinct  authorities  are  used — a  life  of  Gideon,  and  a 
history  of  Shechem  and  its  usurper ;  in  the  account  of 
Jephthah  a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
is  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  different  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua ;  and  the  history  of  Samson 
is  taken  from  a.  longer  work  on  the  Philistine  wars. 
Ewald's  view  is  similar  (Gesch,  i,  184  sq.;  ii, 486  sq.). 


V.  I7m/y.~This  has  already  been  pretty  fully  vindi- 
cated in  the  above  remarks  on  the  design  of  the  writer 
(§  iii).  The  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the  unity 
of  the  book  are  rested  on  very  trifling  grounds.  The 
chief  one  is  the  existence  of  the  appendix,  though  it  is 
not  diflScult  to  see  the  two  great  reasons  for  this  part  of 
the  book  assuming  such  a  form :  the  one,  that  Uie  his- 
torical development  according  to  plan  was  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted ;  the  other,  that  the  two  events  which  it  nar- 
rates are  to  be  looked  on  less  as  single  events  than  as 
permanent  influences.  The  permanence  of  the  wor- 
ship at  Dan  is  expressly  mentioned  (xviii,  80, 31),  and 
"the  captivity  of  the  land"  for  the  twenty  years  before 
Samuel  assumed  office  is  traced  to  it  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness. The  permanence  of  the  moral  evil  which 
came  out  at  Gib^di  is  not  so  plainly  intimated ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  eradicated 
by  the  vengeaifce  taken  on  Benjamin.  Tet  the  evil  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  tribes  is  indicated  by  their  share 
in  the  terrible  chastisement ;  and  there  is  a  hint  of  the 
continuance  of  some  equally  potent  mischievous  influ- 
ence in  the  similar  slaughter  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  by 
Jephthah.  The  prophet  Hoeea  in  so  many  words  in- 
forms us  that  the  days  of  Gibeah  never  ceased  in  Israel, 
and  that  the  root  of  the  evil  had  not  been  taken  away 
(Hos.  ix,  9 ;  x,  9).  There  have  been,  indeed,  some  very 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  a  difference  of  the  word» 
in  use  and  the  style  of  composition  in  the  appendix  and 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  there  has  been  little  ap- 
pearance of  success  in  the  undertaking.  Even  these 
objectors  have  frequently  admitted  a  resemblance  and 
unity  between  the  appendix  and  the  introduction,  on 
account  of  which  some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  both  these  may  belong  to  a  later  editor,  who 
preflxed  and  annexed  his  new  materials  to  a  previously 
eifisting  work,  the  history  qf  the  judges  strictly  so  call- 
ed. The  argument  from  internal  chronological  data  will 
be  examined  below  (§  vii).  The  attempts  to  discover 
contradicrions  in  the  book,  with  a  view  to  show  a  plu- 
rality of  authors,  have  also  signally  failed. 

VL  Relation  to  other  Books  of  Scripture. — This  19 
somewhat  connected  with  the  topics  discussed  under  the 
preceding  and  following  heads.  The  coinddences  with 
the  two  adjoining  Biblical  books,  however,  are  so  strik- 
ing as*  to  call  for  a  distinct  notice. 

1.  Relation  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  —Josh,  xv-xxi 
must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i  in  order  to  understand 
fully  how  far  the  several  tribes  failed  in  expelling  the 
people  of  Canaan.  Nothing  is  said  in  chap,  i  about  the 
tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which  had  already  been 
mentioned  (Josh.  xiiUlS),  nor  about  Levi  (see  Josh,  xiii, 
33;  xxi,  1-42).  The  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  tbe 
tribes  singly  u  explained  by  Josh,  xxiv,  28.  The  book 
begins  with  a  reference  to  Joshiui*s  death,  and  ii,  6-9  r^ 
sumes  the  narrative,  suspended  by  i-ii,  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of  Joshua 
(xxiv,  28-31).  In  addition  to  thisj  the  following  pas- 
sages appear  to  be  common  to  the  two  books :  Judg.  i, 
10-15, 20, 21, 27, 29,  compared  with  Josh,  xv,  14-19, 13, 
63 ;  xvii,  12 ;  xvi,  10.  A  reference  to  the  conquest  of 
Laish  (Judg.  xviii)  occurs  in  Josh,  xix,  47. 

2.  Relation  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We 
And  in  i,  28,  30, 33, 85,  a  number  of  towns  upon  which, 
"  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of  bond-service  was 
levied :  this  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  time  of 
Solomon  (1  Rings  ix,  13-22).  The  conduct  of  Saul  to- 
wards the  Renites  (1  Sam.  xv,  6),  and  that  of  David  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  29),  is  explained  by  i,  16.  A  reference  to  t^ 
continuance  of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii,  5, 
The  allusioQ  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi,  21)  is  explained 
by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii-xxi  and  the  book  of  Ruth  are 
more  independent,  but  they  have  a  general  refetence  to 
the  subsequent  history. 

3.  The  question  now  arises  whether  this  book  forms 
one  link  in  a  historical  series,  or  whether  it  has  a  closer 
connection  either  with  those  that  precede  or  follow  it. 
We  cannot  infer  anything  from  the  agreement  of  its 
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▼iew  and  spirit  with  those  of  the  other  books.  The 
object  of  the  writer  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the 
«  Jadges"  proper.  Hence  the  history  ceases  with  Sam- 
BODf  exchiding  Eli  and  Samuel;  and  then  at  this  point 
two  historical  pieces  are  added — ch.  xvii-xxi  and  the 
book  of  Bath,  supplemental  to  the  general  plan  and  to 
each  other.  This  is  less  well  explained  by  Ewald's 
supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to  2  Kings  form 
one  work.  In  this  case  the  histories  of  Eli  and  Samuel, 
so  doeely  united  between  themselves,  are  only  deferred 
on  account  of  their  dose  connection  with  the  rise  of  the 
monarchy.  Judg.  xvii-xxi  is  inserted  both  as  an  illus^ 
tcation  of  the  sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  judges, 
in  which  ref^)6ct  it  agrees  with  ch.  i-xvi,  and  as  pre- 
senting a  contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in 
the  time  of  the  kings.  Ruth  follows  next,  as  touching 
on  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  containing  information 
about  David's  family  history  which  does  not  occur  else- 
where. The  connection  of  these  books,  however,  is  de- 
nied by  De  Wette  {Einleit.  §  186)  and  Thenius  {Kurz- 
gef,  Exeg,  Handb.  Sam,  p.  xv,  Konigt,  p.  i).  Bertheau, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  one  editor  may  be  traced 
from  (jrenesis  to  2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra, 
in  agreement  with  Jewish  tradition. 

VIL  AtsAonhip  and  Date^—The  only  guide  to  the 
tame  when  the  book  was  written  b  the  expression  "  unto 
this  day,"  which  we  frequently  find  in  it  (ii,  6-xvi), 
and  the  last  occurrence  of  which  (xv,  19)  implies  some 
distance  from  the  time  of  Samson.    But  i,  21,  according 
to  the  most  natural  explanation,  would  indicate  a  date, 
for  this  chapter  at  least,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus 
by  David  (2  Sam.  v,  6-9).    Again,  we  should  at  first 
sight  suppose  i,  28,  30,  33, 36,  to  bdong  to  the  time  of 
the  judges;  but  these  passages  are  taken  by  many  mod- 
em cridcs  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (comp.  1 
Kings  ix,  21).    The  first  pertion  of  the  book  (chap,  i- 
xvi)  was  originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  {Gescluif  202),  the 
commencement  of  a  larger  work  reaching  down  to  above 
a  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  Davidson,  Introduction, 
p.  649),  but  this  is  equally  gratuitous.    The  author  of 
the  second  division  always  describes  the  period  of  which 
he  speaks  thus :  "  In  ^ose  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes"  (xvii,  6 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  25) ;  but  this 
expression  never  once  occurs  in  the  first  division.  Hence 
many  modem  critics  conclude  that  the  author  of  the 
first  sixteen  chapters  of  our  book  was  diflferent  from  him 
who  composed  the  appendix  (see  Bertholdt,  Hiatorisch- 
kritische  Einlntung  in  die  soanmtlicken  Schriften  des  A. 
wid  N.  T,  p.  876;  Eichhom's  Einleitung  in  das  A,  Test. 
iii,  §  467 ;  S.  Davidson,  in  Home*ft  Introd.,  new  ed.,  ii, 
648;  but  Keil  the  contrary,  Einleit,  p.  182).     The  au- 
thorship of  the  first  sixteen  chapters  has  been  assigned 
to  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Ezra.     That  they  were  not 
written  by  Joshua  appears  frx)m  the  difference  of  the 
method  of  relating  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  difier- 
ence  of  the  style.    In  the  book  o^  Joshua  there  is  a  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  is  much  less 
frequent  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  and  in  Joshua,  again, 
there  are  no  such  inferences  from  history  as  are  common 
in  Judges  (iii,  1,  4 ;  viii,  27 ;  ix,  56).    The  style  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  is  neater  than  that  of  Judges;  the  nar- 
ration is  more  dear,  and  the  arrangement  is  better  (com- 
pare i,  10, 11,  20,  with  Josh,  xiv,  6-15,  and  xv,  13-19; 
also  ii,  7-10,  with  Josh,  xxiv,  29-81).    That  the  book 
of  Judges  was  composed  by  Samuel,  although  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Talmudists,  unsupported  by  any  external 
evidence,  is  nevertheless  the  most  plausible  authorship 
that  has  been  assigned  to  it,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  first  division.    The  opinion  that  this  portion  was 
written  by  Ezra  will  not  be  entertained  by  any  one  who 
attentivdy  peruses  the  original ;  for  it  has  a  phraseolo- 
gy of  its  own,  and  certain  favorit«  ideas,  to  which  it 
constantly  reverts,  but  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in 
Ezra.     If  Ezra  had  intended  to  continue  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  from  Joshua  down  to  Eli  in  a  separate 
work,  he  would  not  have  given  a  selection  of  inddents 


to  prove  a  particular  theme,  hot  a  complete 
The  orthography  of  Che  book  of  Ezra,  witb 
characteristic  of  his  age,  do  not  appear  in  the  book  4 
Judges.  The  prefix  O  occurs,  indeed  (v,  7 ;  ▼!,  17;  ^ 
12i  viii,  26);  but  this  cannot  be  referred  to  in  pwf 
that  the  language  is  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  "^  it  beSwe?* 
to  the  dialect  of  North  Palestine,  as  Ewald  and  abc< 
have  proved.  Other  verbal  peculiarities  may  be  q- 
plained  in  a  similar  manner  (see  OttnuD-,  in  Hob'* 
Moffozin,  vol  iv;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuck  der  £mieiia^ p 
dfc  Bibeiy  Berlin,  1833-89).  The  first  sLsctcen  diapi«! 
must  have  been  written  under  Saul,  whom  the  lawEta 
made  their  king  in  the  hope  of  improving-  their  oowB- 
tion.  Phrases  used  in  the  period  of  the  jodges  may  be 
traced  in  them,  and  the  author  most  ccmseqnentiy  hart 
lived  near  the  time  when  they  were  yet  umienL  Be 
says  that  in  his  time  **the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  tht 
children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem"  (i,  21) :  now  tMi 
was  the  case  only  before  David,  who  oonqoered  the 
town  and  drove  out  the  Je^bnsates,  Coofleqaeotlr,  the 
author  of  the  first  divisicm  of  the  book  of  Judges  bbls 
have  lived  and  written  before  David,  and  yet  be  was 
acquainted  with  a  regal  form  of  government,  which  as 
only  point  to  the  reign  of  SauL  If  he  had  lived  tmier 
David,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  capture  of  Jcr^ 
lem  by  that  monarch,  as  the  nature  of  his  sobjeet  ^ 
not  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in  ailenoe.  The  omissks, 
moreover,  of  the  history  not  only  of  Sonrael,  bat  aiao  d 
Eli,  indicates  an  author  who,  living  in  an  age  very  near 
that  of  Eli,  considered  his  history  as  generally  kncm, 
because  so  recent. 

The  exact  date  of  the  appendix  is  more  difiicnit  to  de- 
termine, but  its  author  cerUdnly  lived  in  an  age  cooad- 
erably  later  than  that  of  the  recorded  events^     Tha:  a 
his  time  the  period  of  the  events  which  he  rdates  had 
been  long  forgotten  is,  however,  hardly  a  fair  infoeoae 
from  the  frequent  chronological  formula, "  In  those  dap 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xvii,  6) ;  and  it  s  gnfc- 
itous  to  suppose  that  certain  particulars  of  his  nanadvc 
could  no  longer  be  ascertained,  and  that  this  caicsed  him 
to  omit  the  name  of  the  Levite  whose  history  is  girs 
in  ch.  xix.    In  his  time,  indeed,  the  house  of  God  n 
no  longer  in  Shiloh  (xviii,  81)  ;  and  it  will  be  reooSect- 
ed  that  it  was  David  who  brought  the  ark  to  JerasalcB. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  bad  fteqneodr 
changed  places  during  the  Fhilisdne  war,  tmd  it  re- 
mained a  long  time  away  from  Shiloh  even  «Aer  ^> 
death.    The  author  knew  that  the  posterity  of  Joctathaa 
were  priests  of  the  graven  image  in  Dan,  or  Laish,  '^bs- 
til  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land"  (xriS,  SO). 
This  latter  circumstance  has  been  assumed  by  Le  Or 
and  others  to  prove  that  the  appendix  was  iwc  pdU^- 
ed  until  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  at  kast  uo^ 
after  that  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser  and  Esar-haddea. 
It  cannot  be  understood  of  the  domination  of  the  Philis- 
tines over  the  IsraeUtes,  which  would  very  impraperir 
be  called  "the  captivity  of  the  land,*  this  ejipiBBiikm 
always  implying  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  oft 
country.    But  we  may  reasonably  suppose  thjit  this  ex- 
pression was  added  by  a  later  editor.   The  drcnnutaace 
that  the  author,  in  mentioning  Shiloh,  adds,  **  which  is 
in  the  land  of  Canaan**  (xxi,  12),  and  that  the  topo- 
graphical description  of  the  site  of  Shiloh  is  given  (xsl 
19),  has  led  some  interpreters  to  assert  that  the  aothcr 
of  the  appendix  must  have  been  a  fofeigner,  as  to  n 
Israelite  such  remarks  would  ha^^  appeared  trivial  (se« 
Britfe  evnger  JToUdndischen  Got^gelehrfen  Sber  R,  Si- 
mon's krUische  GeschidUe  des  A.  7%  edited  by  Le  Otrc 
at  Zurich,  p.  490).    The  inference  is  certainly  spectfts^ 
but,  from  an  examination  of  the  contexts,  it  appears  that 
in  the  first  passage  Shiloh  is  opposed  to  Jabeah  in  (S^ 
ead,  a  town  without  the  land  nf  Canaan,  and  that  this 
led  the  author  to  add  to  Shiloh  that  it  was  in  Caaaaa; 
while  the  second  passage  describes,  not  the  site  of  Sti- 
loh,  but  of  a  place  in  its  ndghborhood,  where  an  fiunai 
feast  was  celebrated,  when  the  daughters  of  ShUoh 
out  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  instnanents  of 
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c^  the  aathor  thus  heightemng  the  interest  of  his  nar- 
itiFG  by  ^ving  wAaxet  idea  of  the  drctmwtances  of 
le  festiraL  Neither  of  these  passages,  therefore,  au- 
lorizes  the  inference  that  he  was  a  foreigner;  Under 
leae  circumstances,  many  have  been  content  to  conjee- 
ire  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  was  compiled, 
erhaps  bj  Ezra,  out  of  historical  documents  originating 
rith  the  various  prophetipal  characters  that  appeared 
x>m  time^^tixne  daring  the  earlier  period  of  the  He- 
rew  commonwealth,  chiefly  perhaps  SamueL  But  if 
be  above  reaaoriing  is  correct,  especially  that  relating 
0  the  unity  of  the  entire  book,  we  do  not  see  why  Sam- 
el himaelf  may  not  have  added  the  appendix,  substan- 
ially  in  its  present  form,  to  the  former  part  of  the  his- 
ory. 

VIII.  Canofdcity  and  CredibUibi^^Th%  book  was  pub- 
ished  at  a  time  when  the  events  related  were  generally 
mown,  and  when  the  veracity  of  the  author  could  be 
isoertained  by  a  reference  to  the  original  documents. 
Several  of  its  narratives  are  confirmed  by  the  books  of 
Samuel  (comp.  Judg.  iv,  2;  vi,  14;  xi,  with  1  Sam.  xii, 
M2;  Judg.  tx,  63  with  2  Sam.  xi,  21).  The  Psahns 
Dot  only  allude  to  the  book  of  Judges  (compare  Fsa. 
IxxTiii,  11  with  Judg;  vii,  25),  but  copy  from  it  entire 
verses  (compare  Psa.  Ixviii,  8,  9 ;  xcvii,  6,  with  Judg.  v, 
4, 5).  Philo  and  Josephns  knew  the  book,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  their  own  compoeitiona»  The  New  Testa- 
ment alludes  to  it  in  several  places  (comp.  Matt,  ii,  18- 
23  with  Judg.  xiii,  5;  xvi,  17;  Acts  xiu,  20;  Heb.  xi, 
32). 

This  external  evidence  in  support  of  the  authority  of 
the  book  of  Judges  is  corroborated  by  many  internal 
proo&  of  its  authenticity.    All  its  narratives  are  in 
character  with  the  age  \fi  which  they  belong,  and  agree 
with  the  natural  order  of  things.    We  find  here  that 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua  the  Hebrew  nation 
had,  by  several  victories,  gained  courage  and  become 
valorous  (ch.  i  and  xix),  but  that  it  afterwards  turned 
to  agriculture,  preferred  a  quiet  life,  and  allowed  the 
Canaanites  to  reside  in  its  territory  in  consideration  of 
a  tribute  imposed  on  them,  when  the  original  plan  was 
that  they  should  be  expelled.    This  changed  their 
character  entirely:  they  became  effeminate  and  indo- 
lent—a result  which  we  find  in  the  case  of  all  nations 
who,  from  a  nomadic  and  warlike  life,  turn  to  agricul- 
ture.   The  intercourse  with  their  heathen  neighbora 
frequently  led  the  uncultivated  Hebrews  into  idolatry; 
And  this,  again,  further  prepared  them  for  servitude. 
They  were  consequently  overpowered  and  oppressed  by 
their  heathen  neighbors.   The  first  subjugation,  indeed, 
by  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured  but  eight  years ; 
but  the  second,  more  severe,  by  Eglon,  lasted  longer:  it 
vas  the  natural  consequence  of  the  public  spirit  having 
•gradually  more  and  more  declined,  and  of  Eglon  having 
removed  his  residenee  to  Jericho  with  a  view  to  closely 
vatdung  all  their  movements  (Joeephus,  Ant,  v,  5). 
When  Ehud  sounded  the  trampet  of  revolt,  the  whole 
nation  no  longer  rose  in  arms,  but  only  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Ephraim  (iiif  27) ;  and  when  Barak  called  to 
Anns  against  Sisera,  many  tribes  remained  quietly  with 
their  herds  (v,  14, 15,  26,  28).     Of  the  80,000  men  who 
offered  to  follow  Gideon,  he  could  make  use  of  no  more 
than  300,  this  small  number  only  being,  as  it  would  seem, 
fiUed  with  true  patriotism  and  courage.    Thus  the  peo- 
P^  had  sunk  gradually,  and  deserved  for  forty  yean  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  to  whom  they  had  the 
meanness  to  deliver  Samson,  who,  however,  loosed  the 
<^otda  with  which  he  was  tied,  and  killed  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  (ch.  xv).    It  is  impossible  to  consider  such 
a  historical  work,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  nat- 
^»al  ooutse  of  things,  as  a  fiction :  at  that  early  period 
of  authorship,  no  author  could,  ficom  fancy,  have  depict- 
ed the  character  of  the  Hebrews  so  codTormably  with 
^^*<xne  and  established  facts.    All  in  this  book  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world.    Martial  law  we  find  in 
It,  as  could  not  but  be  expected,  hard  and  wild.    The 
^onq^eied  peopk  are  subjected  to  rough  treatment,  as 


is  the  case  in  the  wars  of  all  nnchrilic^  people;  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  are  destroyed  wholesale  (vui,  16, 17 ; 
xx).  Hospitality  and  the  protection  of  strangen  re- 
ceived as  guests  is  considered  the  highest  virtue:  a  fa- 
ther will  rather  resign  his  daughter  than  allow  violence 
to  be  done  to  a  stranger  who  stops  in  his  house  for  the 
night  (ch.  xix;  comp.  Gen.  xix). 

In  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  Hebrews  often 
found  themselves  during  the  period  from  Joshua  to  Eli, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  men,  filled  with  heroism, 
should  now  and  then  rise  up  and  call  the  people  to  arms 
in  order  to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.  Such  val- 
iant men  are  introduced  by  our  author,  and  he  extols 
them,  indeed,  highly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
sUent  respecting  their  faults,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  in- 
stances of  Ehud,  whom  he  reports  to  have  murdered  a 
king  to  recover  liberty  for  his  country  (iii,  16  sq.) ;  of 
Gideon,  who  is  recorded  to  have  punished  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Succoth  and  Penud  cruelly  for  having  refused 
bread  to  his  weaiy  troops  (viu,  16, 17) ;  and  of  Jeph- 
thah,  whose  inconsiderate  vow  deprives  him  of  his  only 
daughter  (xi,  34).  This  cannot  be  a  fiction;  it  is  no 
pan^;yric  on  Israel  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  the 
author  has  done.  Now  this  frank,  impartial  tone  per- 
vades the  whole  work.  It  begins  with  di^)]aying  the 
Israelites  as  a  refractory  and  obstinate  people,  and  the 
appendix  ends  with  the  statement  of  a  crune  c(»nmitted 
by  the  BM^mites,  which  had  the  most  disastrous  conse* 
quences.9kt  the  same  time,  due  praise  ii  bestowed  on 
acts  of  generosity  and  Justice,  and  valiant  feats  are  cai^ 
fully  reonrded. 

But  are  not  the  exploits  of  its  heroes  exaggerated  in 
our  book,  like  those  of  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  and  Hercu- 
les? Their  deeds  are,  no  doubt,  often  splendid  ^  but 
they  do  not  surpass  belief,  provided  we  do  not  add  to 
the  narrative  anything  which  the  original  text  does  not 
sanction,  nor  give  to  particular  words  and  phrases  a 
meaning  which  does  ndt  belong  to  them.  Thus,  when 
we  read  that  ^Shamgar  slew  of  the  Philistines  600  men" 
(iii,  31),  it  would  pertiaps  have  been  correct  if  the  He- 
brew "^^  had  been  rendered  by  "put  to  flight;"  and  it 
should  further  be  recollected  that  Shamgar  is  not  stated 
to  have  been  alone  and  unassisted  in  repelling  the  ene- 
my :  he  did  it,  no  doubt,  supported  by  those  brave  men 
whose  leader  he  was.  It  frequently  happens  that  to  the 
leader  is  attributed  what  has  been  performed  by  his  fol- 
lowers. Nor  can  it  offend  when,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  it  is  said  that  Shamgar  repelled  the  Philistines 
with  an  ox-goad;  for  this  was  exactly  the  weapon  which 
an  uncultivated  Oriental  warrior,  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  husbandry,  would  choose  in  preference  to  other 
instruments  of  offence.  From  the  description  which 
travellers  give  of  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  well  suited 
to  such  a  purpose.  See  gIoad.  It  is  chiefly  the  prodig- 
ious strength  of  Samson,  however,  which  to  very  many 
readera  seems  exaggerated,  and  surpassing  all  belief. 
He  is,  e.  g.,  reported  to  have,  unarmed,  slain  a  lion  (xiv, 

5,6);  to  have  caught  300  jackals  (D*^^?^^),  bound  their 
tails  to  one  another,  put  a  firebrand  between  two  tails, 
and  let  them  go  into  the  standing  com  of  the  Philis- 
tines, which  was  thus  burnt  up  (xv,  4,  5, 8) ;  to  have 
broken,  with  perfect  ease,  the  new  cords  with  which  his 
arms  were  bound,  etc  (xv,  14 ;  xvi,  7-9, 1 1).  Now  there 
is  in  these  and  other  recorded  feats  of  Samson  nothing 
which  ought  to  create  difficulty,  for  history  affords  many 
instances  of  men  of  extraordinary  strength,  of  whom  Cro- 
liath  among  the  Philistines  is  not  the  least  remarkable; 
and  for  others  we  refer  to  T.  hadolS^  HutoriajEihiopioSf 
i,  10;  to  the  A<^  Dei  per  Frantx>$,  i,  75, 314;  and  to 
Schillingerv  Mistiondferichtf  i  v,  79.  lions  were  also  slain 
by  other  persons  unarmed,  as  by  David  (1  Sam«xvii,36) 
and  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20).  It  were  easy  to  show 
that,  when  properly  understood,  his  other  expl(Mts  do  not 
nec^sarily  exceed  the  limits  of  human  power.  Extraor- 
dinary indeed  they  were,  but,  even  if  regarded  as  not 
alleged  by  the  Scripture  itself  to  have  been  supemata- 
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raly  they  are  far  from  fabulous.  Considering  the  very 
remote  period  at  which  our  book  was  vrritten — conud- 
ering  also  the  manner  of  viewing  and  describing  events 
and  persons  which  prevailed  with  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  which  very  much  ^liffers  from  that  of  our  age — 
taking,  moreover,  into  account  the  brevi^  of  the  narra- 
tives, which  consist  of  historical  fragments,  we  may  well 
wonder  that  there  do  not  occur  in  it  more  difficulties, 
tad  that  not  more  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  its  his- 
torical authority  (see  Herder,  Geisi  der  HebrSiscken  Po- 
ene,  ii,  260, 59 ;  Eichhom,  Repertorium  der  Biblisekm  ttnd 
MorgenldndUchen  LUteratur,  vii,  78).  For  a  further  elu- 
cidation of  the  above  and  other  difficulties,  see  the  sev- 
eral subjects  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

IX.  Chronoloffical  DvficuUie».—The  time  commonly 
assigned  to  the-  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299 
years.  But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly  (rom  it. 
The  length  of  the  interval  between  Joshua's  death  and 
the  invasion  of  Chu8han-ri8hathaim,and  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  Shamgar  was  judge,  is  not  stated.  The  dates 
which  are  given  amount  to  410  years  when  reckoned 
consecutively ;  and  Acts  xiii,  20  would  show  that  this 
was  the  computation  commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years 
seem  to  result  from  adding  40  years  for  £U  to  the  410 
of  this  book.  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi,26,  and 
ill  a  still  greater  degree  by  1  Kings  vi,  1,  where  the 
whole  period  firom  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (Septuag.  440).«^tae  solu- 
tion questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date  91  Kings. 
Kennicott  pronounces  against  it  (Diss,  Gen,  80,  §  8)  be- 
'cause  it  b  omitted  by  Origen  when  quoting  the  rest  of 
the  verse.  It  is  also  urged  that  Josephus  would  not 
have  reckoned  592  years  for  the  same  period  if  the  pres- 
ent reading  had  existed  in  his  time.  But  it  is  defended 
by  Thenius  (ad  loc.),  and  is  generally  adopted,  partly 
on  account  of  its  agreement  with  Egyptian  chronology. 
Most  of  the  systems  therefore  shorten  the  time  of  the 
judges  by  reckoning  the  dates  «s  inclusive  or  contem- 
porary. But  all  these  combinations  are  arbitrary.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Keil's  scheme,  which  is  one  of  those 
least  open  to  objection.  He  reckons  the  dates  succes- 
sively as  far  as  Jair,  but  makes  Jephthah  and  the  three 
following  judges  contemporary  with  the  40  years  of  the 
Philistine  oppression  (comp.  x,  G-xiii,  1) ;  and  by  com- 
pressing the  period  between  the  division  of  the  land  and 
Chushan-rishathaim  into  10  years,  and  the  Philistine 
wars  to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  he  arrives  ultimately 
at  the  480  years.  Ewald  and  Bertheau  have  proposed 
ingenious  but  unsatisfactory  explanations — differing  in 
details,  but  both  built  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  period  from  the  exodus  to  Solomon  was  divided 
into  12  generations  of  40  years;  and  that, for  the  period 
of  the  judges,  this  system  has  become  blended  with  the 
dates  of  another  more  precise  reckoning. 

But  the  whole  theory  of  the  parallel  or  contempora- 
neous rule  of  two  or  more  judges,  upon  which  all  these 
Shortenings  of  the  period  in  question  proceed,  is  purely 
arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  of  Judges  to 
warrant  the  supposition  that  the  national  unity  was 
completely  broken  up,  so  that  there  ever  were  two  in- 
dependent judges  ruling  different  parts  of  Israel :  such 
a  schism  first  appeared  in  the  days  of  Ishbosheth  and 
Jeroboam,  and  then  our  attention  is  strongly  called  to 
it  The  Ammonitish  oppression  is  distincdy  stated  to 
have  extended  far  beyond  the  eastern  tribes,  into  Judah, 
and  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  all  being  included  in  that 
"  Israel  which  they  oppressed.'*  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  history  which  suggests  the  restriction  of  Jeph- 
thah's  jurisdiction  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mizpeh  of  Gilead  (xi,  29)  seems  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  Mizpeh  simply  so  called,  where  he  took  up  his 
house  (ver.  34),  where  he  uttered  all  his  words  before 
theJLiord  (ver.  11),  and  where  the  children  of  Israel  had 
assembled  themselves  together  and  encamped  (x,  17) ; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  thinking 
*hat  this  was  not  the  Mizpeh  in  Benjamin,  where  at 
"T  times  the  people  of  the  Lord  were  used  to  meet  in 


those  days  (xx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  5, 6:  x,  17).  ,  JepiitU» 
successors,  whose  rule  must  also  be  nade  ooDtempaarT 
with  the  Philistine  opprewiou  during  40  yeark  b«i » 
special  connection  whatever  with  the  eastern  tzikL 
Ibzan  belonged  to  Bethldiem,  and  was  buried  thK; 
Elon  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tribe  of  Zebska, 
and  Abdon  to  Pirathon,  in  the  land  of  Eplurum.    $• 
far  as  we  know,  these  are  fair  specimens  of  the  oocBiee> 
tions  which  the  judges  had  with  the  diire^|k  locaBtis 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  there  is  no  grocmcnor  reatriA- 
ing  the  rule  of  one  of  them  more  than  that  of  anoUiak 
a  part  of  the  land.   We  are  pretty  sure  that  this  wasaoi 
the  case  with  Deborah  and  Barak,  nor  with  Gideon,  bk 
certainly,  with  Samuel ;  why  imagine  it  with  any  of  the 
rest?    What  time  could  be  suggested  less  likely  for 
such  a  revolution  in  the  oon^tution  of  Israel  than  thi 
close  of  55  years  of  peAxful  goveminent  under  two  SQ^ 
cessive  judges,  in  whose  administration  there  was  so  fit- 
tie  to  record  for  the  instruction  of  posterity?    Or,  if  thot 
had  been  a  threatening  of  such  disintegTation  of  tte 
commonwealth,  would  it  not  be  prevented  by  the  mim- 
nation  of  the  high-priest  £11  to  the  office  of  judge?  Yet 
that  other  supposition  of  £H*s  last  20  years  (alGng  un- 
der the  first  20  of  the  Philistines  compels  as  to  sopfNW 
that  his  first  20  were  contemporaneous  with  Jair's  ggr. 
emment,  down  to  whose  death  Keil  admits  that  then  b 
no  trace  of  division:  hence  he  is  driven  to  the  despeale 
resource  of  denying  that  £11  was  a  judge  at  wB,  exe^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  every  high-priest  might  be  aSid 
by  this  name.    But,  had  £li  been  only  a  judge  daw^ 
the  Philistine  servitude,  we  should  expect  this  lo  bt 
stated,  as  in  Samson's  case.    Kdther  is  it  easOycRKfi- 
ble  that  four  judges,  Jephthah,  Ibsan,  Eloo,  and  Abdei. 
should  rule  the  eastern  tribes  yi  unintemipted  soeces- 
sion,  without  attempting  to  drive  out  the  Phifistaei^ 
and  support  Samson  in  lus  marveUoos  struggle. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  PauTs  statement  ia 
Acts  xiii,  20,  which  confirms  the  coiuecutiveneas  of  tl* 
judgeships,  recourse  has  been  had  to  a  various  naSng 
of  that  passage,  by  which  it  may  be  rendered,  ^  Wha 
he  had  destroyed  seven  tuitions  in  the  land  of  Camaa. 
he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot  in  about  450  jetn, 
and  after  that  he  gave  them  judges  until  Samuel  the 
prophet.**  This  reading  has  the  support  of  our  Ibor  odd- 
est manuscripts  (Alexandrian,yatican,  Ephraem  palkB|i- 
sest,  and  Sinaitic),  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  it  has  beea 
adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tr^elles,  and  others,  but  not  br 
Tischendorf  (7th  ed.),  Alford,  or  Meyer,  But  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  passage  are  in  such  a  form  as  m^ 
gests  that  there  had  been  tampering  with  the  text  by 
the  scribes,  plainly  for  the  very  reason  that  they  fek 
the  chronological  difiiculty ;  and  no  one  would  have  t^ 
tered  the  text  into  the  present  iorm,  for  whidi  there  is 
the  authority  of  the  versions  generally,  and  of  the  fa- 
thers who  quote  it,  so  as  to  create  a  diflSculty  for  tfacai- 
selves.  The  sense,  too,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  the  490 
years  being  then  understood  to  run  firom  the  biitfa  of 
Isaac  to  the  division  of  the  land,  a  computation  fat 
which  no  reason  can  be  given,  and  which  iU  agrees  with 
the  other  statements  of  time  in  the  context,  where  there 
is  surely  a  chronological  sequence.  It  would  certaialy 
conffict  with  the  480  years  assigned  to  the  sojoam  is 
Egypt  (Exod.  xii,41),  a  period  computed,  as  GaL  iii,  17 
shows,  from  the  call  of  Almdiam,  when  he  was  sevency^ 
five  years  old  (Gen.  xii,  4),  to  the  Exode  (oompw  Gca.  xv, 
16).  Keil,  indeed,  makes  the  inconasten(nr  even  won* 
for  himself  by  reckoning  these  430  yean  from  Jaoob*i 
descent  into  Egypt.    See  Chbozcouxst,  voL  ii,  p.  80S. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  nndmtand  the  pei- 
ods  of  oppression  and  judgeship  as  immediately  soooea- 
sive,  and  then,  arranging  them  in  four  periods,  as  SQar- 
gested  in  §  ii  above,  we  may  tabulate  the  whc^  dihe 
middle  part  of  the  history  as  on  the  flawing  pi^CL 

X.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  spedbl  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  the  whde  book  of  Judges  ak»e^  the 
most  important  of  which  we  designate  by  an  aster&i 
prefixed :  Origen,  Selecta  (in  0pp.  ii,  ^;' abo  in  ^31 
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HnlM.      KdL 


First  Period  (Chap,  iil-v). 

I.  Servitude.    Chnshan  Riahathoini,  of  Mesopotamia. . . . 

1.  Jad^.     OruifiKL 

n.  Servitude,    Bglon,  of  Moab ;  Ammon,  Amalek 

8.  Jadge.     Suim 

8.  Jodfi^e.     6IL4II0AB  ("  slew  of  the  Philistines**) 

m.  Servttude.    Jablu,  of  Hazor  in  Canaan 

4.  Judge.    Pebokau)  *^^ 

ft.  Jadge.     Hailak.    j   ^f 

Second  Period  (Chap.  tI-x,  5). 

( IV.  Servitude.    Midian,  Amalek,  and  children  of  the  East. 

\    6.  Jndge.     Oidbon 

KiDg.      Adimklkou 

7.  Judge.     Toiji 

8.  Jadge.     Jaib 


\ 
{ 


}      t*!? 


{ 


Third  Period  (Chap,  x,  6-xii). 

Y.  Servitude.    Ammonites,  wUh  Philistines , 

9.  Judge.     jRPHTHAn , 

10.  Judge.     luzATc , 

11.  Judge.     Slon , 

VL  Judge.     Abdoh 


Fonrth  Period  (Chap,  xiil-xri). 

VI.  Servitude.    Philistines , 

IS.  Judge.     Samson  ("  in  the  dnyd  of  the  PhiUstines**) 
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410  ending 


B.0. 

1578 
1664 

1594 
150e 

1496 
1406 


1366 
1860 
1819 
1816 
1298 


19T1 

1968 

1947 

1940 

1280 

1292 


1189 


B.0. 

1436 
1427 
1387 
1869 

1989 
1969 


1299 
1989 
1189 
1179 
1166 


1134 
1116 
1110 
1106 
1093 


1184 


UahOT. 
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1409 
1394 
1364 
1886 

1316 
1296 


1956 
1249 
1909 
1206 
1188 


1161 
1148 
1187 
1180 
1120 


1161 


1190 
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1044 
1041 
1018 


996 

979 
973 
967 
967 


I  949} 


Traa. 


B.0. 

1675 
166T 
169T 
1609 

1499 
1409 


1869 
1869 
1899 
1819 
1296 


1974 
1286 
1260 
1948 
1288 


1226 

1185 
1166 


Patr.  GuTUmdii,  xiv) ;  Ephraem  Syrus,  Explanatio  (in 
0pp.  !▼,  308) ;  Theodoret,  Queutiones  (in  Opp,  i,  1) ;  Isi- 
donis  Hispalensis,  Commentaria  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Bede,  Quat' 
Hones  (in  Opp.  p.  8) ;  Rupertua  Tuitiensis,  In  Jud,  (in 
Opp.  i,  881) ;  Irimpeitus,  Commentarii  (in  Fez.  Thetaur, 
IV,  i,  127) ;  Rabbi  Tanchum,  Commentarii  (from  the  Ar^ 
abic,by  Schnurrer,  Tilbing.  1791,  8vo;  by  HaarbrUcher, 
UaL  1842,  8vo) ;  Bafiolas,  ^r^^  [inchxding  Josh.,  etc.] 

(Leira,  1494,  folio ;  also  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  etc) ; 

Bucer,  Commentarius  (Paris,  1554,  1563,  foL);  Borrhaus 

[CeUarius],  Commentarius  [includ.  Joshua,  etc]  (Basil 

1557,  folio) ;  Lavater,  Homilia  (Tigur.  1561, 1571, 1582, 

1609,  foL) ;  Ferus,  Enarrationes  [including  Exod.,  etc] 

(Colon.  1571, 1574,  8vo) ;  Strigel,  Scholia  (LipsiiB,  1576, 

1586,  8vo) ;   Chytneus,  Commentarius  (Francof.  1589, 

8vo);  Peter  Martyr,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1561,  Lond. 

1565, 1576, 1582,  Heidelb.  1590,  folio);  Montanus,  Com- 

mentarius  (Antw.  1592,  4to) ;  Heling,  Periocha  (Norib. 

1593, 1594, 8vo) ;  Alscheich,  nTK-n^fi,  etc  [includ.  Josh., 

etc.]  (A'enice,  1601, 1620;  Prague,  1620;  Offenb.  1719^ 

foL) ;  Felibieu,  Commentarii  [includ.  Josh.,  etc.]  (Paris, 

1604, 4to) ;  Ibn-Chajim,  pn*  ^^  [includ.  Josh.]  (Ven. 

1609,  fol.;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rabbinic  Bible);  Senip 

lius,  Expianatio  [includ.  Ruth]  (Mogunt.  1609,  folio) ; 

Rogers,  Lectures  (Lond.  1615,  foL) ;  I)rusiu«,  Cornmenta- 

rius  [includ.  Joab.,  etc]  (Franec  1618,  4to);  Magalia- 

nua,  ExpUmaiiones  (Lugd.  16£6,  folio) ;  Bonfr^re,  Com- 

mentarius  [indod.  Josh.,  etc]  (Paris,  1631, 1659,  folio) ; 

Vaiaroel,  CommetUarU  (Madr.  1636,  foL) ;  Freyre,  Conu- 

nentarii  (Olysmp.  and  Mach.  1642, 4to) ;  Jackson,  Contr 

nentary  [includ.  Ruth,  etc]  (Cambr.  1646,  2  vols.  4to); 

I>e  Vega,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1668  sq^  3  vols.  foL) ;  De 

Naxcii,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1664,  3  vols.  foL) ;  ♦Osian- 

der,  Commentarius  (Tub.  1682,  foL) ;  ♦S.  Schmidt,  Com- 

^ftoOarius  (Argent.  1684, 1691, 1706, 4to) ;  Moldenhaner, 

^^itrechnungy  etc  (Hamb.  1766,  8vo) ;  also  Erlduterung 

[indttd.  Josh.,  etc  ]  (QuedUnb.  1774, 8vo) ;  RosenmUUer, 

SchoHa  (Lipsias,  1835,  8vo) ;  Studer,  Ertddrung  (Berne, 

1835,  1842,  8vo) ;  Herzfeld,  Chronoloffia,  etc  (BeioL 

1836, 8vo);  *Beitheau,  i^rit^anm^  [includ.  Ruth]  (Lpz. 

1845,  8vo);  Bush,  Notes  (I^York,  1862,  12mo) ;  Noble, 

Sermons  (London,  1856, 8vo) ;  Cunmiings,  Reacts  [m- 

clud.  Josh.]  (Lond.  1857, 12mo) ;  R5rdam,  Vers.  Syriaco- 

^opLj  etc  (Havnia,  1859,  4to) ;  Fritzsche,  Secundum 

^fpt^  etc  (Turici,  1867,  8vo) ;  ♦Bachmann,  ErUanmg 

(Berlin,  1867-70,  vol  i,  8vo).    See  Old  Tkstament. 

Jadghanitea.    See  Judah  Judghan. 
Jtidging,  Rash,  the  act  of  carelessly,  precipitately, 
Vintonly,  or  maliciously  censuring  others.    This  is  an 


evil  which  abounds  too  much  among  almost  all  classes 
of  men.  *'Not  content  with  being  in  the  right  our- 
selves, wc  must  find  all  others  in  the  wrong.  We  claim 
an  exclusive  possession  of  goodness  and  i^-isdom ;  and 
from  approving  warmly  of  those  who  join  us,  we  proceed 
to  condemn,  with  much  acrimony,  not  only  the  princi- 
ples, but  the  characters  of  those  from  whom  we  differ. 
We  rashly  extend  to  every  individual  the  severe  opinion 
which  we  have  nnwarrantably  conceived  of  a  whole 
body.  This  man  is  of  a  paity  whose  principles  we 
reckon  slavish,  and  therefore  his  whole  sentiments  are 
corrupted.  That  man  belongs  to  a  religious  sect  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  deem  bigoted,  and  therefore  he  is 
incapable  of  any  generous  and  liberal  thought.  An- 
other is  connected  with  a  sect  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  account  relaxed,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
sanctity.  We  should  do  well  to  consider,  1.  That  this 
practice  of  rash  judging  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  (Matt,  vii,  1).  2.  We  thereby  author^ 
ize  others  to  requite  us  in  the  same  kind.  8.  It  often 
evidences  our  pride,  envy,  and  bigotry.  4.  It  argues  a 
wAnt  of  charity,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  5.  They  who  are  most  forward  in  censu- 
ring others  are  often  noost  defective  themselves."  See 
Barrow*s  Works^  vol.  i,  sen  20;  Blair's  Sermons^  ser.  lO, 
vol.  ii ;  Saurin's  Sermons^  ser.  4,  vol.  v. — Buck. 

Judgment,  considered  as  a  technical  and  scientific 
term  of  logic,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  something 
is  affirmed.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest acts  or  operations  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the 
exerdse  of  our  rational  powers.  The  intellecttud  £m>- 
ulty  called  judgment  is  the  power  of  determining  any- 
thing to  be  true  or  false  In  every  instance  of  memory 
or  perception  there  is  involved  some -judgment,  some 
feeling  of  relationship,  of  space,  or  time,  or  similarity,  or 
contrast.  Consciousness  necessarily  involves  a  judg- 
ment ;  and,  as  every  act  of  mind  is  an  act  of  con^ioue- 
ness,  every  act  of  mind  consequently  involves  a  judg- 
ment It  is  a  process  not  only  subsequent  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  but  "•  involved  as  a  condition  of  the 
acquisitive  prdcess  itself.**  There  is  not  only  included 
what  is  popularly  understood  as  comparison  (when  the 
properties  of  bodies  are  compared),  but  that  elemen- 
tary faculty,  that  fundamental  law  or  innate  idea,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  makes  us  cognizant  of  the  property. 
Hence  Sir  William  Hiimilton's  division  into  derivative 
and  primitive  cognitions,  the 'derivative  being  of  our 
own  fabrication,  formed  from  certain  rules,  and  being 
the  tardy  result  of  perception  and  memory,  of  attention, 
reflection,  abstraction.    These  are  derived  from  expe- 
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rience,  and,  as  such,  are  contingent;  and  as  all  expe- 
rience is  contingent,  all  the  knowledge  derived  from 
experience  is  contingent  also.  But,  as  there  aK  condi- 
tions of  the  mind  which  are  not  contingent,  which  are 
necessary,  which  we  cannot  but  think,  which  thought 
supposes  as  its  fundamental  condition,  these  are  denom- 
inated primitive  cognitions;  these  primitive  and  gen- 
eral notions  being  the  root  of  all  principles,  the  founda^ 
tion  of  die  whole  edifice  of  science.  For  the  discovery 
of  this  great  truth  we  are  indebted  to  Leibnitz,  who,  in 
controverting  Locke's  view  of  innate  ideas,  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  principle  of  human  knowl^ge  indepen- 
dent of  and  superior  to  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
senses.  Kant,  adopting  Leibnitz's  view,  furnishes  a 
test  by  which  these  two  elements  are  distinguished  from 
each  other:  the  former,  being  contingent,  are  fluctu- 
ating and  imcertain ;  they  may  be  in  the  mind,  or  they 
may  noL  Every  fresh  scene  In  which  we  are  placed 
completely  alters  the  sensations,  and  the  particular  sen- 
sational judgments  of  which  we  are  conscious.  On  the 
contrary,  our  primitive  judgments  are  steady,  abiding, 
unalterable.  These  primitive  judgments,  he  asserts,  are 
of  two  kinds,  analytic  and  synthetic.  An  analytic  judg- 
ment is  simply  a  declaraUon  of  something  nece^arily 
belonging  to  a  given  notion,  as  that  every  triangle  has 
three  sides.  A  synthetic  judgment  may  be  a  declara- 
tion of  something  which  does  not  actually  belong  to  a 
noticMi,  but  which  our  minds  are  led,  by  some  kind  of 
evidence  or  other,  to  attribute  to  it,  as  **  Every  event  has 
an  efficient  cause."  Here  we  do  more  than  analyze  the 
expression ;  we  attribute  altogether  a  firesh  notion  to  it, 
and  form  a  judgment  by  which  our  knowledge  is  ex- 
tended. Both  these  judgments  are  found  in  the  pure 
sciences,  and  form  the  very  principles  upon  which  they 
are  pursued.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  that 
Comte,  Herbert  Spencer,  Mill,  etc,  following  Locke, 
deny  the  existence  of  these  primitive  judgments  alto- 
gether, even  the  axioms  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
mathematical  reasoning.  So  far  from  being  mental  and 
subjective,  they  are  truly  inductive,  derived  from  ob- 
servation ;  only  that  observation  is  so  constant,  and  thai 
induction  is  so  easy  and  immediate,  that  we  fall  easily 
into  an  impression  that  these  laws  are  intuitive,  where- 
as they  are,  in  fact,  experimental.  For  instance,  the 
axioms  and  postulates  which  are  the  basis  of  Euclid's 
Geometry  are  not  metaphysical— written  on  the  int^- 
lect,  and  drawn  out  of  the  brain — they  are  only  state- 
ments of  laws  observed  and  experienced.  See  Watts, 
Logicy  ch.  iv,  p.  231 ;  Locke,  On  the  Undaratcmdingy  i, 
222,  256;  ii,  271,  278;  Duncan,  Logicy  p.  146;  Reid,  On 
the  Intellectual  Powers^  p.  497,  etc.     (E.  de  P.) 

JUDGMENT,  Right  op  Private.  The  Church  of 
Rome  denies  the  right  as  claimed  by  Protestants  on  the 
following  grounds :  that  the  Church,  being  assisted  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  having  the 
promise  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  having  the  possession  of  the  unwritten  word  as  a 
commentary  on  the  written,  is  the  only  safe  interpreter 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  supreme  judge  by  whose  de- 
finitive sentence  all  controversies  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  particular  passages  or  the  general  doctrine 
of  holy  Scripture  must  be  determined.  It  makes  a  dis- 
tinction, however,  between  the  learned  exegesis,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sacred  writings,  and  that  interpretation 
which  emanates  from  the  Church.  The  interpretation 
of  the  Church  does  not  descend  to  the  details  which 
must  claim  the  attention  of  the  scientific  exegetist. 
Thus,  for  example,  she  does  not  hold  it  hfer  duty,  nor  in- 
clude it  in  the  compass  of  her  rights,  to  determine  when, 
by  whom,  and  for  what  object  the  book  of  Job  was 
written;  or  what  particular  inducement  engaged  St, 
John  to  publish  his  Gospel,  or  3t  Paul  to  address  an 
epistle  to  the  Romans;  in  whatbrder  of  time  the  epis- 
tles of  the  apostle  followed  each  other,  etc  As  little  does 
she  undertake  to  explain  particular  words  and  verses, 
their  bearings  one  on  the  other,  or  the  connection  exist- 
between  larger  portions  of  the  sacred  book.    An- 


tiquities, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  faH  not 
the  domun  of  her  interpretati<m ;  in  short,  ihMl 
pretation  extends  only  to  doctrines  of  faith  and 
Within  these  limits  she  declares  it  to  be  the  ditfv«f 
Christians  to  acquiesce  in  this  infaniMe  rtHiimiyaiiw. 
and  that  it  is  presumption  and  impiety,  and  m  as  far 
which  they  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  to  eppw 
theu-own  private  judgment,  which  cannot  of  ifcH^at^ 
t^Hhe  truth,  to  the  decision  of  the  Chnzcfa,  wblch  em- 
no^T. 

To  this  extraordinary  claim  Protestants  agree  is  ex- 
posing this  principle,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  an  tte 
only  rule  of  faith.  But,  while  there  is  m  general  s^m- 
ment  as  to  this,  i.  c  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  mS- 
cient  rule  of  faith,  and  as  the  only  aothoritatzw  nk^ 
there  are  wide  diversides  of  opinion  coucenuiy  tfe 
power  reserved  to  the  Church  as  to  ttke  doctrines  fin- 
ligion.  The  extreme  view  is  that  the  Church  at  m 
time  possesses  the  right  of  intermeddling  in  articles  d 
faith.  The  essential  articles  of  £aith  are  so  few,  so  tm- 
pie,  and  so  easily  gathered  oat  of  dear  and  expfiot  pe- 
sages,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  the 
exercise  of  his  reason  to  miss  them ;  that  no  ham  cac 
arise  from  allowing  any  man  to  interpret  the  Soiptacs 
as  he  pleases;  and  that,  as  Scripture  may  be  aoffidesdy 
understood  for  purposes  of  salvation  without  any  feicign 
assistance,  all  creeds  and  confesaons  of  fiuth  coaftaaed 
and  prescribed  by  human  authority  are  an  enoraack- 
ment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  Teacbv,  mi. 
an  invasion  of  the  right  of  private  JudgmenL  Sach 
furthermore  maintain  that  all  divistons  among  €kaf> 
tians  have  grown  ont  of  the  attempt  of  the  Cbmch  te 
force  upon  Christians  onifonnity  of  belief  as  to  the  doc- 
trines of  holy  Scripture. 

This  view  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  $00- 
ally  held  by  the  followers  of  Socinus,  and  amoag  ia 
ablest  champions  at  the  present  day  are  aome  of  (he 
leading  minds  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  «a  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  vievrs,  are  denominated  Moder- 
ate, Catholic,  Broad  Church,  by  the  friends  of  that  ps^; 
Latitndinarian,  or  Indifferent,  by  its  enemies.  B^er- 
ing  that  the  superficial  differmces  between 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  their 
ment,  they  are  willing  that  the  portals  d  the  Charck 
should  be  fiung  as  wide  open  as  the  gates  of  beavea. 
This  is  dearly  set  forth  by  the  late  Dr.  Amdd :  *"  All 
societies  of  men,  whether  we  call  them  states  or  cfaoith- 
*e»y  should  make  their  bond  to  consist  in  a  commoB  ob- 
ject and  a  common  practice  rather  than  in  a  eomaoa 
belief;  in  other  words,  their  end  should  be  good  ntber 
than  trath.  We  may  consent  to  act  together,  bat  wc 
cannot  consent  to  believe  together;  many  motives  maj 
persuade  us  to  the  one :  we  may  like  the  ol^ect,  or  vf 
may  like  our  company,  or  we  may  think  it  safest  to  joca 
them,  or  most  convenient,'and  any  one  <^  these  mociv» 
is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  a  unity  of  action,  accko  be- 
ing a  thing  in  our  own  power.  But  no  motives  can  per^ 
suade  us  to  believe  together;  we  may  wish  a  statement 
to  be  true,  we  may  admire  those  who  bdieve  it,  we  dht 
find  it  very  inconvenient  not  to  believe  it;  all  this  htip* 
us  nothing;  unless  our  own  mind  is  freely  ooovinced  diat 
the  statement  or  doctrine  is  true,  we  cannot  by  posnbil- 
ity  believe  iL 

**  Such  a  union  of  action  appears  historically  to  hare 
been  the  original  bond  of  the  Christian  Church.  Who- 
ever was  willing  to  receive  Christ  as  his  Master,  to  join 
his  people,  and  to  walk  according  to  his  mlo^  was 
admitted  to  the  Christian  society.  We  know  thsl  ia 
the  earliest  Church  there  Asted  the  strangest  varieties 
of  belief,  some  Christians  not  even  believing  that  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Of  oowse  it  was 
not  intended  that  sndi  varieties  should  be  |«erpetaal;  a 
closer  union  of  belief  was  gradually  effected;  bitt  tbt 
point  to  observe  is  that  the  union  of  belief  grew  oat  of 
the  union  of  action ;  it  was  the  result  of  briongiiy  U 
the  society  rather  than  a  previous  condition  nqmndkr 
belonging  to  it,  for  no  human  power  can  presoM  Is 
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into  the  degree  of  a  man's  poBitire  belieC    A 
hearty  belief  in  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded 
the  Church,  not  as  its  starting-point,  but  as  its  high- 
perfection.    To  begin  with  a  strict  creed  and  no  effi- 
it  Christian  institutions  is  the  sure  way  to  hypocrisy 
ul  unbelief;  to  begin  with  the  most  general  confession 
faith  imputed,  that  is,  as  a  test  of  membership,  but 
'VMritfa  vigorous  Christian  institutions,  is  the  way  most 
lUcely  to  lead  not  <m]y  to  a  real  and  general  belief,  but 
aLlao  to  a  lively  perception  of  the  highest  points  of  Chris- 
Ciiui  faith.     In  other  words,  intellectual  objections  to 
OHtristianity  should  be  tolerated  when  they  are  com- 
Isined  with  moral  obedience;  tolerated,  because  in  this 
■^m-my  they  are  most  surely  removed ;  wheoeas  a  corrupt  or 
disoi;ganized  Church,  with  a  minute  cli^,  oicourages 
nitellectual  objections;  and  if  it  proceeds  to  put  them 
down  by  force,  it  does  often  violate  the  right  of  con- 
science, panishing  an  unbelief  which  its  own  evil  had 
provoked,  and,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can  see,  has 
xn  «  g^reat  measure  justified.    In  primitive  usage,  a  her- 
etic was  not  properly  he  who  did  not  believe  what  the 
<?liarch  taught,  but  he  who  wilfully  withdrew  himself 
from  its  society,  refusing  to  conform  to  its  system,  and 
eetting  up  another  system  of  his  own.'* 

To  most  Protestants,  however,  this  plan  seems  very 
defective.  Regarding  the  Christian  Church  as  a  soci- 
ety created  by  divine  institution,  it  possesses  all  the 
authority  which  Christ  meant  to  convey  through  his 
apostles  to  their  successors,  and  of  the  exercise  of  which 
tbe  apostles  have  left  examples.  They  deem  it  to  be 
incontrovertible  that  these  soecessive  teachers  in  the 
Christian  Chutch  were  intended  to  be  interpreters  and 
expoonders  of  the  sacred  book;  that  they  arc  invested 
-with  authority  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture; and  that,  as  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture  is  not  a  sufficient  security  for  soundness  of 
faith,  it  is  lawful  for  the  Church  to  employ  additional 
guards  to  that  "  form  of  sound  words"  which  it  is  re- 
cioired  to  hold  fast  and  to  defend.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  that  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  another  to 
say  that  it  is  the  judge  to  determine  what  that  rule  is. 
The  latter  it  can  as  little  be  as  the  code  of  civil  law  can 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  judge ;  it  forms,  indeed,  the 
role  of  judgment,  but  it  does  not  itself  pronounce  judg- 
ment. Hence  the  twentieth  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  declares  that  "  the  Church  hath  authority  in 
matters  of  faith."  So  the  Westminster  Confession, "  It 
belongeth  to  synods  and  councils  ministerially  to  de- 
termine controversies  of  faith."  See  Rogers,  Beaaon  and 
Faiih ;  Wilson,  Apogtolic  Fathers  ;  Elliot,  DeHneoHon  of 
Homamsm  (see  Index);  Litton,  Church  of  Christ,  p.  77 
sq.     (E.  de  P.) 

JUDGMENT,  The  Last,  the  sentence  that  will  be 
passed  on  our  actions  at  the  last  day,  when  the  everlast- 
ing designs  of  God  concerning  this  lower  creation  shall 
be  accomplished,  an  end  put  to  time,  and  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race  fixed  for  eternity.  This  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  a  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  There  were,  indeed,  some  hints  of  it  in 
the  Old  Testament;  but  it  is  in  the  New  Testament 
that  we  have  it  frequently  and  particularly  declared  and 
described,  with  the  drcun^tances  with  which  it  will  be 
attended.  It  is  a  doctrine,  too,  which  is  entirely  agree- 
fible  to  reason,  which  fully  concurs  with  revelation  in 
directing  our  minds  to  a  state  of  retribution,  there  being 
no  alternative,  if  we  hold  not  the  truth  of  a  judgment 
to  come,  but  the  holding  that  the  creation  is  not  under 
a  moral  government.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  live  under  a  retributive  government,  and 
that  oognizance  is  taken  of  our  actions  by  an  invisible 
but  ever-present  Being,  wheee  attributes  render  him  the 
determined  foe  of  vice,  and  the  steadfast  upholder  of 
righteousness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an 
irresistible  demonstration,  from  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  that  no  accurate  proportion  is  at  present  main- 
tained between  conduct  and  condition.  The  wicked 
triumph  |n  their  iniqui^,  while  virtue  is  despised;  her 


humble  votaries  are  home  down  by  the  gloom  of  adversi- 
ty, or  reared  in  the  midst  of  sorrows  and  tears.  In  every 
age  of  the  world,  therefore,  men  have  been  perplexed  by 
what  seemed  opposite  evidences  as  to  the.  superintend- 
ing care  of  a  wise  and  bene^nt  Being.  The  only  way 
to  escape  the  difficulty  is  an  appeal  to  the  future;  for 
either  the  idea  is  erroneous  of  one  living  under  a  moral 
government  at  all,  or  that  moral  government  must  have 
another  scene  of  display  where  its  impartiality  shall  be 
vindicated,  and  every  diacrepancv  removed.  See  Fuller, 
Works,  u,  78, 106, 152,  211,  867/892,  437,  841,  859,  871, 
888, 906 ;  Dwight,7'Aco/fl»^ ;  Irving,  A  rgumerdforJudg^ 
ment  to  come.    See  Judgment  Day.     (E.  de  P.) 

Judgment  Day,  a  term  generally  used  to  desig- 
nate that  important  day  which  is  to  terminate  the  pres- 
ent dispensation  of  grace ;  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
time  shall  be  no  more,  and  the  eternal  state  of  all  men 
be  unchangeably  fixed  (2  Pet.  iii,  7). 

I.  Proof  of  a  general  Judgment. — The  arguments  for 
this  are  these :  1.  The  justice  of  God  requires  it;  for  it 
is  evident  that  this  attribute  is  not  clearly  displayed  in 
the  dispensation  of  things  in  the  present  state  (2  Thess. 
i,  6, 7 ;  Luke  xiv,  26).  2.  The  accusations  of  natural  con- 
science are  testimonies  in  favor  of  this  belief  (Rom.  ii, 
15;  Dan.  v,  6,  6;  Acts  xxiv,  25).  3.  It  may  be'  con- 
cluded, from  the  relation  men  stand  in  to  God,  as  crea^ 
tures  to  a  Creator.  He  has  a  right  to  give  them  a  law, 
and  to  make  them  accountable  for  the  breach  of  it  (Rom. 
xiv,  12).  4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  certain  proof 
of  it.  See  Acts  xvii,  31 ;  Rom.  xiv,  9.  5.  The  Scrip- 
ture, in  a  variety  of  places,  sets  it  beyond  all  doubt  (Jude 
14,  15;  2  Cor.  v,  10;  Matt  xxv;  Rom.  xiv,  10, 11;  2 
Thess.  i,  7, 10;  1  Thess.  iv,  16, 17).  See  above,  Judg- 
ment, I^ST. 

IL  The  Judge.— ThB  Bible  declares  that  God  will 
judge  the  world  by  Jesus  Chris^  (Acts  xvii,  31).  The 
triune  God  will  be  the  Judge,  as  to  original  authority, 
power,  and  right  of  judgment ;  but  according  to  the 
economy  settled  between  the  three  divine  persons,  the 
work  is  assigned  to  the  Son  (Rom.  xfv-,  9.  10),  who  will 
appear  in  his  human  nature  (John  v,  27 ;  Acts  xvii,  31), 
with  great  power  and  glory  (1  Thess.  iv,  16, 17) ;  visible 
to  every  eye  (Rev.  i,  7) ;  penetrating  every  heart  (1  Cor. 
iv,  5 ;  Rom.  ft^  16) ;  with  full  authority  over  all  (Matt. 
xxviii,  18),  and  acting  with  strict  justice  (2  Tim.  iv,  8). 
As  for  the  concern  of  others  in  the  judgment,  angels 
will  be  no  otherwise  concerned  than  as  attendants,  gath- 
ering the  elect,  raising  the  dead,  etc,  but  not  as  advi^g 
or  judging.  Saints  are  said  to  judge  the  world,  not  as 
co-judges  with  Christ,  but  as  approvers  of  his  sentence, 
and  as  their  holy  lives  and  exhortations  will  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  their  wicked  neighbors  (I  Cor.  vi,  2,3). 

m.  The  Persons  that  imU  be  judged.— These  will  be 
men  and  devils.  The  righteous  w\]\  probably  be  tried 
first,  as  represented  in  Matt.  xxv.  They  will  be  raised 
first,  though  perhaps  not  a  thousand  years  before  the 
rest,  as  some  have  supposed  [see  Milleskium]  ;  siifce 
the  resurrection  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  saints  is  spoken 
of  atf  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  t^ft 
last  trump,  in  order  to  their  meeting  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  and  being  with  him,  not  on  earth,  but  forever  in 
heaven  (1  Cor.  xv,  52;  1  Thess.  iv,  16, 17). 

rV.  The  Rule  of  Judgment, — ^We  are  informed  that  the 
books  will  be  opened  (Rev.  xx,  12) :  1.  The  book  of  di- 
vine omniscience  (MaL  iii,  5),  or  remembrance  (MaL  iii, 
15) ;  2.  The  book  of  conscience  (Rom.  i,  16) ;  3.  The 
book  of  Providence  (Rom.  ii,  4, 5) ;  4.  The  book  of  the 
Scriptures,  law,  and  Gospel  (John  xii,  48;  Rom.  ii,  12, 
16);  6.  The  book  of  life  (Luke  x,  20;  Rev.  iii,  5;  xx, 
12, 15). 

V.  The  Time  of  Judgment. — ^The  soul  -will  be  either 
happy  or  misersble  immediately  after  death,  but  the 
general  judgment  will  not  be  till  afler  the  resurrection 
(Heb.  ix,  27).  There  is  a  day  appointed  (Acts^vii,  81), 
but  it  is  unknown  to  men.     See  Intermediate  State. 

YI.  The  Place. — This  is  also  uncertain.  Some  sup- 
pose it  will  be  in  the  air,  because  the  judge  will  come  in 
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tbe  clouds  of  heaven,  ind  tbe  living  aainU  will  then  be 
cTunged,  and  the  dead  rudLa  Tmised,  uid  both  be  cmn^ht 
up  to  itraet  the  Lord  ia  tbe  air  ( t  Thess.  iv,  16, 17).  Oih- 
«B  Chink  it  nill  be  on  tbe  earth,  on  tbe  new  e*nh,  on 
which  the;  wiU  dmcend  Cnifi  the  oil  with  Christ.  The 
place  where,  however,  ia  of  no  mniequence^  when  com- 
pared with  the  ttate  in  which  we  shall  appear.  As  the 
Sciipturea  lepioient  it  on  certain  (Eccles.  xi,  D),  univer- 
sal (iCor.T.  II),  righteous  (Rom.  U,  6),  decisive  (1  Cor, 
XV,  o'l),  ood  eternal  oi  to  ita  consequeocte  (Heb.  vi,  2), 
let  us  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  immortal  in- 
teresto,  flee  to  the  refuge  aet  beTure  us,  improve  our  pre- 
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»  of  the  divine  Word,  that  we  may 
be  fguBd  of  him  in  peace.  See  Botes,  Worh,  p.  449; 
Hopkins  and  Stoddard,  On  rjie  Lost  .^luJ^wnl ;  (iill,  i(«^ 
o/  Biciaily,  ii,  467,  8i-o ;  Boston,  Fourfold  SlaU ;  Her- 
ve}-,irDrt«,  new  edition,  1,72, 75 1  ii,2^223i  iv,  166^ 
liendeCBou'i  Buck.     See  KxsuiutECtio^ 

Judgment-haU.    See  Pbxtoscux. 

Judpnent-seat  (JUjiia,  properly  a  ttrp,  hence  a 
rostrum  or  stage  fbr  speakers ;  as  a  "thnme,"  e.  g.  Her- 
od's in  the  theatre  at  Osorea,  Acts  Jtil,2l),  an  elevated 
seat  ar  Inbiaial  (in  James  ii,  0,  the  t«mi  is  rpin)piov,  a 
Cfiurt  of  Jqstice),  fspeclally  of  the  Koman  governor 
(Matt,  jcxvii,  19;  John  xix,  18;  Acts  xviii,  12,  16, 17; 
xiiv,S,  10, 17);  hence  of  the  find  bar  of  God  (RonLxiv, 
10 ;  2  Cor.  v,  10).    See  Pavejuxt. 


.    (From  B  nBlqns  axample  ol 


tJudgmeata  op  God.  1.  This  expr««ioa  is  offre- 
iicnt  occurrence  in  the  Sctipturea,  and  iu  sense  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  the  connection.  When  God's  judg- 
ments are  spoken  of,  the  term  may  denote  either  the 
secret  dedsions  of  the  divine  will  (1^  x,  6 ;  xx^vi,  6), 
or  the  dedaradoos  of  God's  will  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Exod.  xxi,  1;  Dent  vii,  12;  Nch,  ii,  13;  Paa. 
cxix,  7-175),  01  the  inflictions  of  pun'tshment  on  the 
wicked  (Exod.vi, 6;  xii,l2;  Prov.xix,29;  Ezek-xxv, 
11;  Kcv.  ivi,7).  The  Scriptures  give  us  many  awful 
instances  of  the  display  of  divine  justice  in  tbe  punish- 
ment of  DMiona,  famines,  and  intUviduals  for  their  io- 
iquitiea.  Sec  Gen.  vii;  xix,2a;  Exod.  xv;  Judg.  i,  6, 
7;  Actsxii,  28;  Esther  v,  14,  with  i-ii,  10;  2  Kings  xi' 
Lev.  X,  1,  2;  Acts  v,  1-10;  laa.  xxx,  1-5;  I  Sam.  xv, 
9;  1  Kiq^  xii,  25,  33. 

2.  In  a  less  legitimate  application,  the  strange  trials 
to  which  those  suspected  of  guilt  were  put  in  the  Mid- 
maiij"  devout  ceremonies  by 
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the  ministers  of  religion,  and  pivBioaDced  tn  be  tk  | 
judgitKn^t  of  Gad!  The  ordeal  consisted  of  ' 
kinds :  walking  blindfold  amid  bnmiiig  pkngfasluA 
holding  in  the  hand  a  red-hot  bar,  oiul  plun^ ' 
into  bmling  wstei.  The  popular  affirm 
put  my  hand  into  the  fire  to  oHifiim  this." 
derivHl  fiooi  this  solemn  custom.  Ctulknging  1 
cuser  to  single  combat,  when  freqneiiilv  the  ■ 
champion  was  allowed  to  supply  their  place;  m 
ing  a  morvel  of  consecrated  Iffead;  sinking  or  nrii 
in  a  river  for  witchcraft,  or  weiehing  a  witch ;  BtrtKi- 
ing  out  tbe  arms  before  the  crofoi,  till  the  chamjwa 
Boonat  wearied  dropped  his  arms  and  lost  his  eaOBt 
which  was  decided  by  the  very  shcot  cbaDcery  soil  aS- 
ed  thejuificiuVcrucu; 

Those  who  were  accused  cJ  robbczy  irere  pot  u>  Rial 
by  a  piece  of  barley  bread,  on  which  the  mosa  hod  ben 
aaid,  and,  if  they  could  not  awollow  it,  were  dedmi 
guilty.  Probably  the  saying,  "May  this  pieteof  Insd 
choke  me,"  comes  from  this  custom.  Among  tbe  frocA 
of  guilt  was  that  olthebUrduig  of  a  carptt.  If  a  pens 
was  murdered,  it  was  believed  that  at  the  touch  or  i|- 
pioach  of  the  murderer  the  blood  gashed  out  ofibebodt 
in  various  parts.  By  the  side  of  the  bier,  if  the  H^ 
est  change  was  observable  in  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  (tet. 
oi;  hands  of  the  corpse,  the  murderer  was  conjeoimd  u 
be  present;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  innoeem  tfx- 
tators  have  suffered  death  in  consequence 

It  is  well  to  mark,  in  extenuation  of  these  absurd  jot- 
tiees  of  our  rude  ancestors,  that  these  customs  len  a 
substitute  for  written  laws  which  that  barbamu  paiad 
bad  not;  and  as  no  community  can  exist  without  Ana; 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  bod  recourse  to  ibese  rti- 
fanis,  which,  bad  and  ahsord  as  they  weie,  snved  U 
close  coDtTOverucs  which  otherwise  mi^i  have  gin> 
birth  to  more  destructive  practice*.  Orrleals  are,  it 
truth,  the  rude  laws  of  a  barbarotu  people  who  ban  K* 
yet  obtained  a  written  code,  and  not  advanced  enm^ 
in  civilization  to  enter  into  refined  inquiries,  the  Mibiie 
distinctions  and  elaborate  investigatioiu  whtcfa  a  caol 
of  law  demands. 

It  is  a  well-establisbed  fact,  however,  that  tbey  «se 
acquainted  in  those  times  with  Mtcrett  to  pass  aataan 
these  singular  trials.  This  wis  etipecially  the  caae  vilk 
ordeals  of  lire  and  bailing  water.  Doubtices  the  mm 
knowing  ones  possessed  these  secrets  and  mediament) 
which  they  had  at  hand  to  pass  through  these  triib  in 
perfect  security.  .See  JorUn,  Remarb  on  AioJo,  Bid. 
iii,S4<isq.    See  Ordeal.    (E.deP.) 

JudlcKttua,  Coarta  a£  See  Jct>gs;  Cocn; 
Triai.;  Tbibl'kal;  Coukcii.,  etc. 

3nd!iGamtilaDtl,iflecl}udffei,an  term  applied  toi 
number  ofjudgesoccuioiuiily  selected  to  hear  an  opped 
from  an  excommunicated  presbyter  or  deacoa  agaiut 
his  own  bishop.  The  Council  of  Sardica  alknred  aa 
appeal  to  the  metropolitan;  and  in  racb  s  case  the  nw- 
tn^Mlitoohad  three  ways  of  proceeding — either  to  srisM 
a  number  of  judges,  generally  twelve,  to  hear  tbe  c«e; 
or  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  provincial  Byttod;  a  to  bt« 
tbe  causes  himself  without  a  synod.  It  is,  bowero, 
doubtful  whether  a  metropolitan  had  power  (o  depooe  a 
bishop.— Farrar,  Ecda.  lActtK  v. 

Judicial  Blixdness  or  HAnDSxaa,  a  tern 
ed  to  express  a  stale  of  moral  incoTTi^Ulity 
read, Markiii,5,"BranggrievcdfoT  the  '"  "' 
nw«-~of  their  hearts."  So  Bom.  xi,  S 
hardnta—ln  pan  bath  happened  toIsraeL"  Epb.tr,  1^ 
"  Because  of  the  blindaat — liardtieti — of  tbeir  hearn." 
2  Cor.  iii,  U,  "Their  minds  were  blMtd^iarimidr 
and  elsewhere.  This  exprenton  is  of  special  i 
the  th<  ■    ■ 

1.  /(  il  OK  injUetim  of  Godf—YtoiK  such  panagtSK 
Isa.  vi,  10,  some  have  aaid  that  God  tsmmauk  the 
prophet  to  do  a  certain  thing  to  this  pecfile,  and  thn 
peoplsi  nay,  this  appeon  streamer  Sat, 
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wbere  the  passage  is  quoted,  as  (John  xii,  40),  He  hath 
bJinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts;  which 
seems  to  be  contradictory  to  Matt,  xiii,  15,  where  the 
pe<^le  themselves  are  said  to  have  closed  their  own 
eyes ;  and  so  Acts  xxviii,  27.  These  seeming  contra- 
dictions are  very  easily  reconciled.  God,  by  giving 
plenty  and  abundance,  affords  the  means  of  the  people's 
abusing  his  goodness,  and  becoming  both  over-&t  with 
food  and  intoxicated  with  drink ;  and  thus  his  very  be- 
neficence may  be  said  to  make  their  heart  fat,  and  their 
eyes  heavy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  people,  by  their 
own  act,  their  overfeeding,  become  unwieldy,  indolent, 
'bloated,  over-fat  at  heart,  and,  moreover,  so  stupefied 
by  liquor  and  strong  drink,  that  their  eyes  and  ears  may 
be  useless  to  them :  with  wide-open  eyes,  "staring,  they 
may  stare,  but  not  perceive;  and  listening,  they  may 
hear,  but  not  understand  f  and  in  this  lethargic  state 
they  will  continue,  preferring  it  to  a  more  sedate,  ra- 
tional condition,  and  refusing  to  forbear  from  prolonging 
the  causes  of  it,  lest  at  any  sober  interval  they  should 
see  truly  with  their  eyes  and  hear  accurately  with  their 
ears,  yi  consequence  of  which  they  should  be  shocked 
at  themselves,  be  converted,  be  changed  from  such  mis- 
conduct, and  I  should  heal  them — should  cure  these  de- 
lusory effects  of  their  surfeits  and  dissoluteness.  Comp. 
Isa.  V,  11 ;  xxviii,  7.  This  is  equally  true  in  ^irituid 
matters.  lu  short,  the  expressions  in  question  are  to 'be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  hardening  of  Pha- 
raoh's heart  under  a  pervenion  by  his  own  wilfulness 
of  the  providences  of  God  (Bom.  ix,  17, 18).    See  Pse- 

]>£8TU(ATION. 

2.  Is  tJUs  state  hopeless  f— That  sinners  may,  by  a 
course  of  persistent  opposition  to  God,  so  far^lestroy  or 
deaden  their  conscience  as  to  be  beyond  the  hope  (but  not 
absolutely  the  power)  of  divine  grace,  is  a  fearful  fact, 
and  one  corroborated  by  the  Iloly  S<4f|)turc8  (1  Tim.  iv, 
2;  Rom.  i,  28;  2  Thess.  ii,  11 ,  Ueb.  vi,  6).  But  this 
condition,  again,  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  God's  de- 
termination as  of  their  own  inveterate  pervcreity.    See 

UNPARDONABLE  SiN. 

Judicimn  Dei.    Sec  Judgments  op  God. 

Ja'dith  (Heb.  YehudUhy'  Ti'^yrV^,  Jewess;  Septuag. 
'lot^f^),  the  name  of  two  females :  properly  the  femi- 
nine form  of  '^'lin'',  Judaus  (comp.  Jer.  xxxvi,  14, 21) ; 

but  in  the  passage  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  as 
the  correlative  of  Judahj  i.  e.  *^ praised," 

X.  The  daughter  of  Bceri,  the  Hittite,  and  one  of  the 
first  two  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi,  34).  She  is  else- 
where more  correctly  caUed  Aiiolib^vmai^  the  daughter 
of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2-14).    See  Esau. 

2.  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears 
her  name,  who  appears  as  an  ideal  type  of  piety  (Jnd. 
viii,  €),  beauty  (xi,  21),  courage,  and  chastity  (xvi,  22 
sq.).  Her  supposed  descent  from  Simeon  (ix,  2),  and 
the  manner  in  w.hich  she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  (Gren. 
xxxiv,  25  sq.),  mark  the  conception  of  the  character, 
-^ifiich  evidently  belongs  to  a  period  of  stern  and  peril- 
ous conflict.  The  most  unscrupulous  daring  (ch.  xiii)  is 
combined  with  zealous  ritualism  (xii,  1  sq.),  and  faith  is 
turned  to  action  rather  than  to  supplication  (viii,81  sq.). 
Clement  of  Rome  (Ep,  i,  55)  assigns  to  Judith  the  epi- 
thet given  to  Jael  {'lovdii9  f)  fiaKopia) ;  and  Jerome 
sees  in  her  exploit  the  image  of  the  victory  of  the 
Church  over  the  power  of  evil  (Ep.  Ixxix,  11,  p.  508 ; 
Judith  ...  in  typo  Ecclesise  diabolum  capite  trunca- 
vit;  compare  Ep.  xxii,  21,  p.  105).  According  to  the 
Greek  text,  Judith  was  the  rich  widow  of  Manasses  of 
Bethulia ;  to  which  the  Vulgate  adds  that  she  was  the 

daughter  of  Merari,  or  more  properly  Bean  ("^"^K^ ,  as 
the  Hebrew  recension  has  it;  the  latter  also  places  her 
m  the  days  of  Maocabeous,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
—Smith ;  Kitto.    See  Judith,  Book  of. 

JUDITH,  Book  of,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  apocryphal  books,  which  has  called  forth  a  greater 
variety  of  opinions  among  interpreters  since  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  than  almost  any  other  of  the  Dentero- 


canonical  productions.  Our  statements  on  the  subject 
are  largely  taken  from  the  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcsdicu 

I.  Tide  and  Position  of  the  Booh, — The  book  is  named 

after  its  heroine,  n'^7^^'^^*^'^'''^*'*  St.  Jerome's  opin- 
ion, that  it  is  so  called  because  Judith  was  the  authoress 
of  it  (Comment,  in  Agg.  i,  6),  is  rightly  rejected  by  every 
scholar.  In  the  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrme  version,  the 
Vulgate,  and  in  Wydiffe's  translation,  Judith  is  placed 
between  Tobit  and  Esther.  This  is  followed  by  Cover- 
dale,  the  Geneva  version,  the  Bishops*  Bible,  and  the  A. 
v.,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  divisio^t  is  put  be- 
tween Tobit  and  the  apocryphal  Esther.  In  the  Vati- 
can copies  it  is  placed  between  Tobit  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon ;  in  the  Zurich  Bible,  between  Baruch  and 
the  apocryphal  Esther;  whilst  Luther  puts  it  at  the 
head  of  the  apocrv^ial  books. 

II.  Design  and  Contents  of  the  Booh^—Th^  object  of 
this  book  evidently  is  to  show  that  as  long  as  God's  peo- 
ple walk  in  his  commandments  blamelessly,  no  matter 
how  distressing  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may 
temporarily  be  placed,  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  ene- 
my to  triumph  over  them,  but  wiU  in  due  time  appear 
for  their  deliverance,  and  cause  even  those  who  are  not 
Jews  to  acknowledge  that  the  God.  of  Israel  is  the  only 
true  God.  In  its  external  form  this  book  bears  the 
character  of  the  record  of  a  historical  event,  describing 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews 
through  the  prowess  of  a  woman. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek,  Nabuchodonosor,  king 
of  Ass3rria  in  Nineveh,  assuted  by  the  nations  who 
dwelt  in  the  hill-country,  by  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Hydas- 
pes,  and  by  the  plain  of  Arioch,  king  of  the  Eiym®- 
ans,  made  war  against  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  who 
had  fortified  himself  in  Ecbatana  (i,  1-7) ;  and,  despite 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  the  west,  Persia,  Li- 
banus,  anti-Libanus,  Carroel,  Galaad,  GalUee,  Esdraelon, 
Samaria,  etc,  refusing  their  aid  (ver.  8-12),  conquered 
Arphaxad,  and  returned  home  to  Nineveh  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  (ver.  13-16).  The  following 
year,  determined  to  carry  out  his  resolution  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  those  nations  who  refused  their  aid,  he 
dispatched  his  chief  general  Hol^emes,  at  the  hei^d  of 
120,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavahy  (ii,  1-22),  who  sooa 
subdued  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Libya,  Cilicia,  and  Idumosa 
(ii,  28 ;  iii,  8),  and  marched  on  Judaea  (ver.  9, 10).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  made  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion, which,  however,  did  not  prevent  their  territories 
from  being  laid  waste,  their  sacred  groves  burned,  and 
their  idols  destroyed,  in  order  that  divine  honors  should 
be  paid  only  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Holofemcs,  having 
finally  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (i,  8),  re- 
muned  inactive  for  a  whole  month — or  two,  according 
to  the  Latin  version.  But  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
had  newly  returned  from  the  captivity,  having  heard  of 
Holofemes*s  atrocities,  and  being  afraid  of  hb  despoiling 
the  Temple,  determined  to  resist' the  enemy,  and  pre- 
pared for  war  under  the  direction  of  their  high-priest 
Joachim,  or  Eliakim,  and  the  senate.  They  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  high  mountains  and  fortified  villages 
(iv,  1-5),  whilst  the  inhalMtants  of  Bethulia  and  Beto- 
mestham,  according  to  the  command  of  the  high-priest 
Joachim,  guarded  the  passes  of  the  nM>untains  near  Do- 
thaim  (ver.  6-8) ;  and,  having  made  all  the  -necessary 
preparations,  they  held  a  solemn  fast  and  prayed  to  God 
for  protection  (ver.  9-15).  Enraged,  as  well  as  aston- 
ished at  their  audacity  in  preparing  to  fight  against  him, 
Holofemes  made  inquiries  of  the  chiefs  of  Ammon  and 
Moab  who  this  people  was  (v,  1-4).  Achior,  the  leader 
of  the  Ammonites,  then  gives  him  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  tells  him  that  no  power  could  vanquish  them 
unless  they  sin  against  their  God  (ver.  5-21).  The 
proud  army,  however,  becoifies  exceedingly  angry  with 
this  statement  (vi,  1-9),  and  Holofemes  orders  Achior 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Jewish  camp,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  destroyed  in  th^general  destruction  which  was 
impending  over  the  people  whom  he  described  as  in« 
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vincible  (ver.  10-13).  The  Jews  pick  him  up,  and  lead 
him  to  the  governor  of  Bethulia,  to  whom  he  relates 
thifly  and  who  oomforta  him  (ver.  14-21).  The  next  day 
Holofemes  marches  against  Bethulia,  takes  the  moon- 
tain  passes,  seizes  all  the  supplies  of  water  (vii,  1-7),  and 
lays  siege  to  the  city  (ver.  8-19),  which  lasts  forty  days, 
when  the  famishing  people  urge  upon  the  governor 
Ozias  to  surrender  it,  and  he  decides  to  do  so  unless  re- 
lieved within  five  days  (ver.  20-32).  The  pious  widow 
Judith,  however,  denounce  this  dedsion  as  tempting 
the  Almig)%'  (viii,  1-31),  and  conceives  a  plan  for  de- 
livering the  people  (ver.  82-86).  With  this  view  she 
entreats  the  governor  and  elders  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
surrender,  and  to  permit  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
opened  for  her.  Having  prayed  to  the  God  of  her  fa- 
thers for  the  overthrow  of  the  eneimr  (ix,  1-14),  she  ar- 
rays herself  in  rich  attire,  and,  acoo^wnied  by  her  maid, 
who  carries  a  bag  of  provision,  goes  to  the  camp  of 
Ilolofemes  (x,  1-11).  The  guards,  seeing  this  beautiful 
woman,  and  hearing  her  stocy,  oMiduct  her  to  the  gen- 
eral (ver.  12-23),  whom  she  tells  that  the  Jews  would 
now  be  vanquished,  because  they  had  sinned  against 
God  in  eating  the  victuals  consecrated  to  th'e  Temple 
(xi,  1-15);  that  she  had  fled  from  the  impending  de- 
struction, and  would  show  him  the  access  to  the  city, 
only  requesting  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  go  out 
of  the  camp  to  pray  in  the  night  (ver.  16-19).  Holo- 
femes, smitten  with  her  charms,  gives  her  a  sumptuous 
entertainment,  and  invites  her  to  remain  alone  with  him 
within  the  tent  that  night  (xii,  1-20).  When  heavily 
asleep  in  consequence  of  having  drunk  too  freely,  Judith 
seizes  his  falchion,  strikes  off  his  head,  gives  it  to  her 
maid  outside,  who  puts  it  in  the  bag  which  c<Hitained 
the  provisions ;  they  both  leave  the  camp  as  usual  un- 
der the  pretence  of  devotion,  and  return  to  Bethulia,  dis- 
playing the  head  of  Holofemes,  amidst  the  rejoicings 
and  thanksgivings  of  the  people  (xiii,  1-20).  Achior, 
hearing  of  this  wonderful  deliverance,  is  at  once  con- 
verted to  Judaism,  whilst  Judith  counsels  the  Israelites 
to  surprise  the  enemy  next  morning  (xiv,  1-10),  who, 
being  panic-stricken  at  the  loss  of  their  general,  are  soon 
discomfited,  leaving  immense  spoil  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  (xiv,  11-xv,  i^,  The  women  of  Israel  then  ex- 
preA  their  gratitude  to  their  sister  (ver.  12-13),  whilst 
Judith  bursts  forth  in  a  sublime  song  of  pnuse  to  the 
God  of  their  salvation  (xvi,  1-17),  whereupon  all  of  them 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  Lord  with  sacrifices 
and  feastlngs  (ver.  18-20).  Judith  afterwards  returns  to 
her  native  place,  Bethulia,  manumits  her  maid,  and  dies 
at  the  advanced  age  of  105  years,  greatly  lamented  by  all 
the  nation,  whose  peace  no  enemy  dared  to  disturb  for  a 
long  time  (ver.  21-25).  The  Jews  enjoying  a  profound 
and  happy  peace,  a  yearly  festival  (according  to  the 
Vulgate)  is  instituted  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

IIL  Original  Language^  Versions,  Condition  of  (he  Texts, 
etc, — That  this  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew 
or  Syro-Chaldaic  is  distinctly  declared  by  St.  Jerome, 
who  says  that  "  Judith  is  read  by  the  Jews  among  the 
Hagiographa  .  .  .  and,  being  written  in  Chaldee  (Chal- 
dado  scrmone  conscriptus),  is  reckoned  among  the  histo- 
ries," and  that  he  had  used  a  Chaldee  codex  to  correct 
thereby  the  vitiated  readings  of  the  MSS.  (Prte/,  ad 
Jud,).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  Byzan- 
tine historian  John  Malalas  (fl.  circa  A.D.  880),  who, 
having  embodied  the  contents  of  Judith  in  his  Chrono- 
graphia,  remarks,  Tavra  Sk  iv  raig  'Efipa'iicatQ  ifi<l>kpi'' 
rai  ypa<paic  0, 203,  ed.  Oxon.  1691).  Besides,  the  Greek 
contains  unmistakable  indications  that  it  was  made  from 
a  Hebrew  or  Aramsan  original,  e.  g.  giving  the  Hebrew 
use  of  the  relative  iv  tf  ^urpi^iv  iv  abrtf  (x,  2),  uv  to 
TrXri^oQ  avriav  (xvi,  4),  the  literal  rendering  of  HSna^, 
iv  Tj  irap(fipo\y  (xii,  7),  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
difficulty  to  interpreters,  but  which  is  easy  enough  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hebrew  preposition  3  sig- 
nifies at,  bg,  near;  the  many  Hebraisms  (i,  7, 16 ;  ii,  6, 7, 
^-  iii,3,10;  iv,2,6,U,13;  v, 9, 12, 14, 16, 18 ;  vii. 


15,18;  ix,8;  x,  7,  28;  xi,6,16;  xii,  13,  30;  3QT,IS> 
and  the  mistranslations  of  the  Hebrew  (i,8;  ii,2;  £,], 
9,10;  V,  15, 18;  viii,27;  xv,  11).  GeMaios, nd c^ 
daily  Movers,  have  been  very  sucoessful  in  their  cffn 
to  correct  the  present  geogri|>lucal  erwon  by  the  mpp^- 
sition  of  a  Hebrew  original  Betani  (i,  9)  the  latter  o» 
ceives  to  be  Beth-anoth  (Josh,  xv),  and  the  Iso  seo  (\. 
12)  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile.  For  x<zXXaiwr  be  itak 
yoX^utfi/,  and  considers  Baasea  to  be  an  ovenighi  fm 
Tarshish.  Ocigen  was  therefore  miaiiifoiiiied  when  he 
was  told  that  Judith  did  not  exist  in  the  Hdxew  (n^ 
Tw/Sm  ^^c  *XP^  iyviaKivm  5r»  r^  T^tfii^  o«  'XP^ 
rat  oi/Si  rg  'lovii^,  ovSi  yap  ix"^'^^^^  ttirrd,  tad  iv'Ax*- 
Kpit^tC  *Eftpai<rTaif  ktQ  air  airrHv  fioBoyrt^  iymlm 
fuv,  Ep,  ad  Afric^  aec.  13).  The  Old  Latin  and  tk 
Sjrriac  versions  were  made  finxn  the  Septnagint,  whiA. 
however,  does  not  represent  a  fixed  Hebrew  or  Ayi— 
original  text,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  various  raeeo> 
sions  of  it  differing  greatly  from  each  ocben  Tkii  ia, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  OU  lOm, 
the  MSS.  of  which  also  deviated  greatly  from  each  eth- 
er, and  which  St.  Jerome  corrected  according  to  m  An* 
miean  codex,  differs  materially  from  the  Sept,  sosm* 
times  having  more  than  the  latter  (con]pwTiilg.ir,S-U 
with  Sept  iv,  10;  Vulg.  v,  11,  12  with  SepL  v,  11-16; 
Vulg.  V,  26-29  with  Septuag.  v,  23-^25 ;  Vidg.  vi,  I&-M 
with  Sept.  vi,  19;  Vulg.  \Ti,  18-20  with  «epc  Tii,»), 
sometimes  less  (comp.  Vulg.  vii,  9  sq^  with  Sept.  tvu  i- 
16;  Vulg.  V,  11  sq.,with  Sept.  v,  17-22;  Vulg;  ix,^, 
11  sq.,  with  Sept  ix,  7, 10).  Sometimes  the  names  sr 
different  (comp.  i,  6, 8, 9;  iv,  5 ;  viii,  1),  and  sometisM 
the  numbers  (i,2 ;  ii,  1 ;  vii, 2,  etc).  A  very  miniite  tA- 
lation  of  the  variations  between  the  Vulgate  and  tte 
Sept  is  given  by  Capellus,  CommaUarii  et  Notm  Crilita 
in  V,  T,  (AmsteL  1689),  p.  574,  etc ;  and  Eichbocs.  Em- 
leitungindie€q)ol^^hischenSchr\ftenjii,Zl8fetc.  There 
are  also  extant  several  Helnew  reccnsiona  of  Jnfith. 
Three  of  these  have  been  published  by  Jelling  in  hii 
Betk  Ha-Midrash,  vols,  i  and  ii,  Leipzig,  185S,  and  the 
one  which  comes  nearest  to  the  Crreek  and  Latin  tO' 
sions  certainly  removes  all  the  difficulties  against  tte 
historical  character  of  the  book  contained  in  tbcoe  vcf- 
sions.  They  are  called  na'tsnb  tJI'IC,  n-^TIiTi  nCTt 
{Beth  Ha-MidroMh,  i,  180-186),  and  n-wm  nc513  (a 
12-22).  Other  Hebrew  editions  (n-^^rn  TYSS^)  have 
been  published  at  Berlin  (1766, 8vo),  Venice  (&  a.8T9\ 
and  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main  (ed.  S.,  London,  1715,  8to> 
Coverdale  and  the  Bishops*  Bible,  following  Lather  sod 
the  Zurich  Bible,  have  translated  from  the  Vnlgste, 
whilst  the  Geneva  version,  which  is  followed  by  the  i. 
v.,  has  a  translation  of  the  Greek  text 

IV.  Historical  Character  of  the  Booh. — ^Thcre  are  three 
theories  about  the  nature  of  this  book : 

a.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformati<Hi,  the  view  thai 
this  book  records  actual  history  was  Unirezsally  ctter- 
taincd  among  Christians.  The  difference  of  ophiwi 
which  obtained  during  those  fifteen  centuries,  and  v^b 
still  exists  among  the  ^lefenders  of  its  historical  charae* 
ter,  is  about  the  precise  time  when  these  events  occur- 
red, involving  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  identi6ca> 
tion  of  the  principal  characters,  etc  The  limits  of  tbs 
range  of  time  within  which  they  have  alternately  been 
placed  are  B.CI  784-A.D.  117.  The  most  ancient  opin- 
ion, however,  is,  that  the  circnmstancea  here  descnbed 
occurred  qfter  the  Babylonian  captivity,  which  is  sop- 
ported  by  the  book  itself  (comp.  iv,  3 ;  v,  18, 19,  Sept; 
V,  22, 23,  Vulg.).  Still,  as  it  does  not  tell  who  this  Neb- 
uchadnezzar was,  the  advocates  of  this  view  have  tried 
to  identify  him  with  every  Persian  monarch  in  succes- 
sion. Thus,  St  Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii,  16),  and 
others,  take  him  to  be  Catnbgsfs;  Julias  Africanus  and 
Georgius  SynceUus  regard  him  as  Xerxes;  Mcicatof; 
Estius,  etc,  make  him  to  be  Darims  ffystcupis;  wfaifat 
Sulpicius  Severus  and  others  identify  him  with  Ar<a- 
xerxes  Ochus  (comp.  Suidas,  s.  v.  Judith;  Bellarmine,i3^ 
Verb.  Dei,i,i2;  Scholz^Eiideitta^indie  HeiUffen  Schif- 
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ten,  ii,  588  sq.).    Against  this  view,  however,  is  to  be 
urged,  that,  1.  All  these  monarchs  inherited  the  prov- 
inces -which  are  described  in  this  book  as  having  been 
ctmquertdfor  them  by  Holofernes,  thos  precloding  the 
identity  of  any  one  of  them  with  Nebucliadnezzar.    2. 
l^ineveh,  which  is  here  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Neb- 
nchadnezzar's,  or  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  destroyed 
before  the  Babylonian  captivit}',  and  no  Assyrian  or  Me- 
dian kingdom  existed  during  the  poet-exilinn  period.    8. 
The  Persians,  Syrians,  Phcenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Egyp- 
tians are  descrU)ed  as  subject  to  the  Assjrrians,  which 
cocdd  not  have  been  ide  case  after  the  captivity  of  Jn- 
dah,  vrhen  the  Assyrian  empire  was  wholly  extinguish- 
ed, and  the  Persians,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  As- 
syrians, had  made  themselves  lords  over  them,  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  East,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  River  Indus.    4.  There  is  no  point  of  time  except 
the  Maccabean  period  when  the  events  here  recorded 
could  poeably  have  occurred,  since  the  Jews  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians  for  207  years,  then  were  under  the 

•  donunkm  <^  Alexander  the  Great,  and  finally  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  kings  of  Syria  till  they  obtained  their 
independence  through  Judas  Maccabieus,  KC.  164.  The 
only  time  to  which  they  could  possibly  be  referred  b 
that  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  but  this  sc^poeidon  is  in- 
consiBtent  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  but  recently 
returned  from  captivity,  and  restored  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  Temple.  The  geographical  inconsistencies 
are  equally  embarrassing. 

To  escape  these  difficulties,  and  more  especially  to 
obtain  a  point  of  time  suitable  for  these  events,  U&her. 
Uoyd,  Calmet,  Mont&ucbn,  Prideaux,  Whiston,  Wolf!", 
etc,  maintain  that  they  occurred  before  the  exUe,  either 
in  the  reign  of  Zedeluah,  Manasseh,  Amon,  Josiah,  or 
Jehoiakim.  The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the 
story  is  to  be  placed  under  Manasseh,  and,  as  Calmet, 
Men  tfaucon,  Prideaux,  WhtBton,  and  others  will  have  it, 
after  this  monarches  return  from  Babylon.    According 

*  to  them,  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
the  apteral  circumstances,  occurred  in  the  following 
order  of  time: 

BirthofJudlth m^  71» 

Manasseh  begins  to  reign 830C  69S 

He  is  taken  prisoner  to  Babylon  and  sent  back 

toJadiea 8388  676 

War  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Arphaxad..  8347  667 

Victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Arphaxad. . . .  8847  667 

Expedition  of  Holofernes  and  siege  of  Bethnlia  8848  666 

Death  ofManasseh 8861  648 

Amon,  his  son.  begins  to  reign 8861  648 

Amon  is  mardered  for  his  wickedness 8363  641 

Josiah,  his  son,  succeeds  hiro,  being  eight  years 

old 7.... 8863  641 

Death  of  Judith,  aged  106  years 8890  614 

BaUle  of  Megiddo  and  death  of  King  Josiah . . .  8394  610 

'  The  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  8414  690 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  captivity  of  the 

J«vs 8416  688 

The  Nebuchadnezzar  of  this  book  is,  according  to  this 
theory,  Saosduchinus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Esar- 
haddon  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  in  the 
31st  year  of  Manasseh's  reign,  and  Arphaxad  is  Deioces, 
king  of  Media.  But  Vma  pre-exUian  view  again  incurs 
the  following  objections :  1.  It  makes  Judith  to  be  sixty- 
three  years  old  at  the  time  when  she  is  described  as  ^  a 
fidr  damsel"  {rj  vaiSiCKTi  i)  KoKif)  captivating  Holofer- 
nes (xii,  13)  and  ravishing  the  hearts  of  mSny  who  de- 
sired to  marry  her  (xvi,  22).  Calmet,  however,  is  not 
disconcerted  by  supposing  that  Judith  might  in  this 
case  be  sixty-three  or  sixty  years  old, "  being  then  what 
we  call  a  fine  woman,  and  having  an  engaging  air  and 
person,"*  "likely,"  adds  i)u  Pin,  "to  charm  an  old  gen- 
end."  2.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent*with  chap,  xvi, 
28,  where  we  are  expressly  told  that "  there  was  none 
that  made  the  children  of  Israel  afraid  in  the  days  of 
Judith,  nor  a  long  time  after  her  death."  For  even  if 
we  take  the  words  "  a  long  time  after  her  death"  to 
mean  no  more  than  twenty  years,  this  would  bring  Ju- 
dith's death  to  twenty  years  before  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  M^ddo,  wherein  Jonah  was  mortally  wounded. 


whereas  this  hypothesis  places  her  death  only^bti r  y^rs 
before  that  calamitous  event.  This  inconsistency  is  roll 
more  glaring  according  to  the  calculations  of  Prideaux, 
who  maintains  that  Judith  could  not  have  been  more 
than  forty-five  years  of  age  when  she  captivated  Holo- 
fernes, as  this  carries  down  her  death  to  the  4th  year 
of  Zedekiah,  when  the  state  of  the  Jews  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed  for  several  years  by  the  Babyloni- 
ans, and  actually  brings  the  period  involved  in  the  "long 
time  after  her  death"  beyond  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  state.  8.  Judith  affirms  that  there  was  no  Jew 
td  be  found  in  any  dty  who  worshipped  idolatry  (viii, 
17. 18),  which  is  incompatible  with  the  reign  ofManas- 
seh, Amon,  and  the  first  eight  years  of  Josiah  (comp.  3 
Chron.  xxxiii,  14-17).  4.  Holofernes,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  who  had  only  recently  invaded 
JudBBa  and  taken  Manasseh  prisoner,  must  surely  have 
known  something  about  the  Jews,  yet  he  is  described  as 
being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  this  Jewish 
mcmarch,  as  not  knowing  the  people  and  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  being  obliged  to  ask  for  some  information 
about  them  from  the  Amoritish  chief  (v,  1-8).  5.  The 
Jewish  state  is  represented  as  being  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  high-priest  and  a  kind  of  Sanhedrim  (vi,  6- 
14  i  XV,  8),  which  is  only  compatible  with  the  post-exilian 
period,  when  the  Jews  had  no  king.  6.  The  book  itself 
distinctly  tells  us  in  chap,  iv,  3,  and  v,  18,  that  the  events 
transpired  c{fier  the  captivity,  as  is  rightly  interpreted 
by  the  compilers  of  the  marginal  references  of  the  A.  Y., 
who,  on  this  passage,  refer  to  2  Kings  xxv,  9-11,  and 
Ezra  i,  1-3.  • 

b.  The  diffifulty  of  taking  the  book  to  record  either 
pre-exilian  or  post-exilian  history  made  Luther  view  it 
as  "  a  religious  fiction  or  poem,  written  by  a  holy  and 
ingenious  man,  who  depicts  therein  the  victory  of  the 
Jewish  people  over  all  their  enemies,  which  God  at  all 
times  most  wonderfully  vouchsafes.  .  .  .  Judith  is  the 
Jewish  people,  represented  as  a  chaste  and  holy  widow, 
which  is  always  the  character  of  God's  people.  Holo- 
fernes is  the  heathen,  the  godlera  or  unchristian  lord  of 
all  ages,  while  the  city  of  Bethulia  denotes  a  virgin,  in- 
dicating that  the  believing  Jews  of  those  days  were  the 
pure  virgins"  {Vorrede  au/s  Buch  Judith^  Some  of 
the  names  can  scarcely  have  been  chosen  without  regard 
to  their  derivation  (e.  g.  Ac\aoT= Brother  oflfighi ;  Be- 
thulia =JT^iin3,  the  virgin  o/  Jehovah),  and  the  his- 
torical difficulties  of  the  person  of  Nebuchadnezzar  dis- 
appear when  he  is  regarded  as  the  scriptural  type  of 
worldly  power.  Grotius,  elaborating  upon  this  idea, 
regards  it  as  a  parabolic  description  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes*s  assault  on  Judaea — "Judith  is  the  Jewish  people 
(n-'mn'i);  Bethulia  is  the  TempU  (n^^^K  n*^3)i  the 
sword  which  went  out  of  it,  the  prayers  of  the  saints; 
Nebuchadnezzar  signifies  the  devU;  Assyria  ia  pride,  the 
deviTs  kingdom;  Holofernes  is  the  deviVs  imirument; 
(123H3  '^fibn,  lictor  serpeniis,  minister  diaboli) ;  the  wid- 
ow is  Me  helplessness  of  the  Jewish  people  under  the  tyr- 
«nny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Joachim  or  Eliakim  sig- 
nifies God  wiU  arise  (Dip  mrr^  or  mp*i  ix)  to  defend 
Judiea  and  cut  off  the  instrument  of  the  devil  who  would 
have  her  corrupted."  Many  of  the  modem  writers  who 
regard  it  as  containing  pure  ficrion  call  it  either  drama 
(Bnddeus),  epopee  (Artropsus,  Moreus,  Yon  Niebuhr, 
etc.),  apologue  (Babor),  didactic  poem  (Jahn),  moral 
fiction  (Bauer),  or  romance  (Berthold).  Among  the 
Roman  Catholics  this  notion  of  an  allegory  is  favored 
by  Jahn,  who  maintains  that  the  difficulties  are  other- 
wise insuperable.  De  Wette,  however,  considers'*that 
the  fact  of  Holofernes  being  a  historical  name  (together 
with  other  reasons)  militates  against  the  notion  of  an 
allegory,  as  maintained  by  Grotius.  The  name  Holo- 
fernes is  found  in  Appian  (/n  Syriac,  c  47)  and  in  Po- 
ly bius  (x,  11).  The  latter  historian  states  that  Holo- 
fernes. having  conquered  Cappadocia,  lost  it  by  endeav- 
oring to  change  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  to 
introduce  the  drunken  rites  of  Bacchus;  and  Casaubon 
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(ad  A  then,)  conjectores  that  this  was  the  Holofernes  of 
J  Ath.  From  its  termination  the  name  is  supposed  to 
be  of  Persian  extraction  (compare  Orophemes,  Polybios, 
xxxiii,  12),  as  Tisaphemes,  Artaphemea,  etc 

c  As  the  book  itself,  however,  gives  no  intin^tion 
whatever  that  it  is  afction  or  an  allegory^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  purports  to  be  real  history,  as  is  evident  from 
its  minute  geographical  (i,  7 ;  ii,  21  sq.;  iii,  9  sq. ;  iv,  4, 
6  sq.)}  historical  (i,  5  sq.),  and  chronological  (i,  13,  16 ; 
viii,  4;  xvi,  23)  descriptions,  Gutmann,  Herzfeld,  Keil, 
and  others  take  it  to  contain  a  substance  of  truth  em- 
bellished with  fiction.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
following  facts:  1.  Notwithstanding  the  arbitrary  and 
uncritical  manner  in  which  the  deutero-canonical  his- 
torians dispose  of  their  materials,  they  have  always  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  around  which  they  cluster  the 
traditional  embellishments.  2.  A  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  Judith  is  given  in  the  ancient  Jewish  prayers 
for  the  first  and  second  Sabbaths  of  the  Feast  o/Dedica- 
<«>ii— beginning  with  aom  "^3  nB3«  "^S  "ITIK  and 
ixiy*  y^S?*!^  "l^X — among  the  events  which  occurred 
in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Jews  would  make  it  the  basis  of 
thanksgiving  when  the  deliverance  was  never  wrought, 
and  the  whole  of  it  was  nothing  but  a  fiction.  8.  There 
are  ancient  Midrashim  which  record  the  facts  indepen- 
dently of  the  book  of  Judith.  There  is  one,  in  particu- 
lar, which  gives  a  better  recension  of  this  book  than 
either  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate,  bears  as  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  as  these  two 
versions  bear  to  each  other,  and  removes  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties against  its  historical  truthfulness,  inasmuch  as 
it  begins  with  ch.  v,  5,  and  thus  shows  that  the  Septua- 
gint, from  which  the  other  versions  were  made,  has  put 
together  two  different  records. 

Those,  however,  who  understand  the  book  to  be  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  Jewish  people,  widowed 
as  to  earthly  resources,  yet,  by  favor  with  (iod  and  man, 
prevailing  over  the  powers  of  the  world,  do  not  thus  re- 
lieve the  fable  from  grave  moral  objections.  An  intel- 
ligent Jew,  well  read  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  could 
not  have  thought  of  setting  up  Judith  as  a  proper 
embodiment  of  female  heroism  and  virtue.  Her  plan 
of  procedure  is  marred  throughout  by  hypocrisy  and 
deceit;  she  even  prays  to  God  that  he  would  prosper 
her  deceit  (ix,  12),  and  praises  the  cruelty  of  Simeon  in 
slaying,  the  Shechemites,  as  if  his  deed  bore  on  it  the 
nsanction  of  heaven,  though  Jacob,  the  father  of  Simeon, 
had  consigned  it  in  the  name  of  God  to  eternal  reproba- 
tion. The  spirit  of  vengeance,  resolute  in  its  aim,  im- 
scrupulous  in  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  it,  is  the 
pervading  animus  of  the  story — a  spirit  cert^ly  op- 
posed to  the  general  teaching  of  Old  as  well  as  New 
Testament  Scripture,  and  incapable  of  being  embodied 
in  a  heroic  story  except  by  one  who  had  much  more 
regard  for  the  political  than  the  moral  and  religious  el- 
ements in  Judaism. 

V.  Author  and  Date,— Tha  difference  of  opinion  upon 
this  subject  is  as  great  as  it  is  upon  the  character  of  th# 
book.  It  is  not  named  either  by  PhUo  or  Josephus; 
nor  have  we  any  indication  whatever  by  which  to  form 
a  conjecture  respecting  its  author.  But  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a  contemporary,  from  the  ciroumstance  of  the  family 
of  Achior  being  mentioned  as  still  in  Existence,  and  of 
the  festival  of  Judith  being  still  celebrated.  If  this  fes- 
tival ever  took  place,  it  must  Klve  been  of  temporary 
duration,  for,  as  Calmet  observes,  no  record  of  it  can  be 
Irac^  since  the  exile.  Professor  Alber,  of  Pesth,  how- 
ever, nudntains  that  it  is  still  recorded  in  the  Jewish 
calendars.  Jahn,  after  Grotius,  refers  the  date  of  the 
book  to  the  Maccabeean  period,  and  derives  an  argument 
for  its  late  composition  from  the  fact  of  the  feast  of  the 
New  Moon  being  mentioned  (viii,  6,  comp.  with  Mark 
XV,  42).  De  Wette  {EinUiiung)  conceives  that  the 
whole  composition  bespeaks  an  author  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Palestine,  who  could  not  have  lived  bcvond  the 


end  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  sn  (the  d* 
assigned  to  it  by  Eichhom),  inasmuch  as  it  is  thai  dfii 
by  Clement  of  Rome,  but  that  the  probability  is  thtt  k  j 
was  much  earlier  written.  Movers,  a  Roman  Catbeit  1 
professor  at  Bonn,  a  man  of  great  penetration  in  as^  \ 
investigations  respecting  the  canonical  books  of  the  (M 
Testament,  endeavors  to  fix  the  date  of  its  oMnposkin 
in  the  year  RC.  104.  "  The  author,"  he  obserrea, '  vh» 
has  transferred  the  geographical  rdations  o#his  o«v 
time  to  a  former  period  [see,  howevc*r,  Fo8t«,  Gr^s^ty- 
phy  of  Arabia,  1844,  i,  185  J,  makes  the  Jewish  tcfriSRT 
commence  at  Scythopolis  (iii,  10),  and  makes  BethcEs. 
against  which  Holofernes  directed  his  attack,  the  &st 
Jewish  city  at  the  entrance  into  Jadsea  (ir,  7),  veckoe- 
ing  the  territory  intervening  between  this  and  Sacs- 
ria  as  tributary  to  the  Jewish  hi^h-priest.  This  Mtfe 
of  aiEurs  continued  from  the  time  of  John  Hyreisfls 
to  Pompey's  invastoa  of  Judna.  llyrcanus  h^  sand 
upon  Samaria,  and  wrested  ScythopoliB,  with  the  for- 
rounding  territory,  from  Epicrates,  the  general  of  Pro^ 
eroy  Lathurus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  3),  B.C  110,  aD>. 
cording  to  Usher.  But  Samaria  and  Scythc^xilis,  wiik 
other  acquisitions  of  the  Maccabees,  were  lost  foRva  t» 
the  Jewish  nation  when  Pompey,  B.C  48,  r»luced  Jo- 
dsea  to  its  ancient  limits.  The  sea-coast  (iii,  1),  ia^ 
pendent  of  the  Jews,  oontinoed,  since  the  last  years  d 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Janncus,  to  be  a  Jewish  poam* 
sion;  but  Carmel,  which  (i,  8)  was .  inhalated  by  tke 
Gentiles,  was  still  independent  in  the  beginning  of  kit 
reign,  and  he  first  seized  it  after  the  war  with  Ptoksy 
Lathyrus  (xiii,  15, 4)."  It  is  to  this  war  that  Mores 
considers  the  book  of  Judith  to  refer,  and  he  sapposes  it 
to  have  been  written  af^r  the  unfortunate  battle  it 
Asochis,  in  Galilee  (or,  rather,  Asophen  on  the  Joidss) 
(Movers,  Ueber  die  Urtprache  der  Detiterokan,  BwAiTt 
in  the  Bonner  Zeilschr^/t,  xiii,  36  sq,).  De  Wette  ooe- 
ceives  tliat  this  hypothesis  is  opposed  by  the  ((^loving 
geographical  combinations:  1.  Galilee  b^onged  ko  the 
Asmonteans,  the  proof  of  which,  indeed,  is  by  no  xaese  * 
certain,  while  the  foUovring  indications  thereof  picsait 
themselves :  (a)  Asochis  seems  to  hawe  belonged  t»  Al- 
exander Jamueus,  as  it  received  Ptolemy  Lathyms  (<Jo> 
sephus,  A  nU  xiii,  12, 4,  comp.  with  xr,  At),  (b)  Hjrcami 
had  his  son  Alexander  Jannsos  brought  up  in  Gdike 
(xiii,  1 2, 1 ).  (c)  Antigonus  returned  from  Galilee  ( IFor, 
i,  3,  3).  (d)  Aristobulus  seised  upon  Itunea  (JaL  xii, 
11,  3),  which  presupposes  the  possession  of  Galikft  (e) 
Even  after  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  circmnscrfljed  bf 
Pompey,  it  still  belonged  to  the  Jewish  high-past 
(  War^  i,  10, 4).  2.  Idumaea  belonged  to  the  Jewish  sUte, 
but  the  sons  of  E^sau  came  to  Holofernes  (vii,  8, 18).  1 
If  the  author  had  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Lathyrai  ia 
view,  the  irruption  of  Holofernes  would  rather  cone-. 
spond  with  the  movements  of  the  Cyprian  army,  wbki 
proceeded  from  Asochis  to  Sepphoris,  and  thoKse  it 
Asophen  {EinUiiung^  §  307). 

Wolff  and  others  ascribe  the  authorship  to  ^\chiac^ 
aC  686-029;  Huetius  (m  Preep,  Evang,  pw  217),  Csl- 
met  (^Dissert,  Pralim,  p.  142),  etc,  to  Joshua,  the  son  «f 
Josedech,  the  companion  of  Zerubbabel,  RC.  536^U; 
St.  Jerome,  etc,  to  Judith  herself;  Ewald,  Vaihinger,etc 
to  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanos,  B.C  180-^128;  VoDoiar, 
who  takes  it  to  be  an  allegorical  description  of  the  vie- 
tory  of  the  f^arthians  and  Jews  over  Quietus,  the  dele- 
gate of  Trajan,  maintains  (originally  in  the  TkeoL  Jabr- 
buck,  1856,  p.  362;  and  1857,  p.  448  sq.;  afrerwazds  a 
Handb,  d,  EinL  m  d,  Apokr.  TQb.  1860)  that  it  was  writ- 
ten for  the  twelfth  of  Adar,  A.D.  117-118,  to  comoNBMh 
rate  this  day  (D13'^'^^*1U  n'1*^>»  He  makes  Nebuchad- 
nezzar stand  fof  Trajan,  Nineveh  for  Antioch.  Assrria 
for  Syria,  Arphaxad  for  the  Parthians,  Ecbatana  for 
Nisibis,  Holofernes  for  Lucius  Quietus,  and  Judith  fer 
Judtea.  This  explanation  aflsmnes  the  spurioicaieas  ef 
the  reference  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Oement  (§  €), 
which  is  too  early  for  the  date  assigned.  It  has  bea 
adopted  by  Baur,  Hitzig  (in  HUgcnfeld^  Zeittdr,  1816. 
p.  240  sq.),  and  Schenkel ;  but  it  is  opposed  by  Hi^ra- 
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feM  (On^  1858,  p.  270  sq.  <  1861,  p.  385  sq.),  Ltpsius  (ibid, 
1869,  p.  39),  and  Ewald. 

The  iact,  however,  that  there  are  several  records  or 
recensiona  of  the  events  contained  in  the  book  of  Judith* 
proceeding  from  different  authors,  and  deviating  mate- 
rially from  each  other,  precludes  the  possibility  of  as- 
certaining whose  productions  they  are.  All  that  can 
be  said  with  certainty  is  that  they  all  emanated  from  a 
Palestinian  source.  As  the  circumstances  recorded  are 
most  plainly  declared  by  the  more  trustworthy  Hebrew 
copies^  and  in  the  Jewish  prayers,  to  have  occurred  in 
the  Haocabeean  struggles  for  independence  (circa  B.C. 
170-160),  the  first  and  shortest  record  of  them  which 
was  used  for  liturgical  purposes  must  be  contemporary 
with  the  events  themselves.  The  poetical  genius  of  the 
nation,  however,  soon  embelUshed  the  facts  in  various 
ways,  and  hence  the  different  recensions.  The  Greek 
version  contained  in  the  Septuagint  must  have  been 
made  at  a  much  later  period,  since  the  author  of  it  was 
already  ignorant  of  the  time  when  these  circumstances 
occurred,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  mixed  up  two  totally 
difierent  records  narrating  events  of  different  periods  of 
the  Jewish  history. 

YL  CGmonicity  of  the  Book, — ^Though  the  events  re- 
corded in  Judith  are  incorporated  in  the  hymnal  service 
of  the  Jews  called  ni*12C1*^,  yet  the  book  itself  was  never 
in  the  Jewish  canon.  The  distinction,  however,  which 
the  Jewish  synagogue  kept  up  between  treating  the 
book  with  respect  and  putting  it  into  the  canon  could 
not  be  preserved  in  the  Chri^ian  Church.*  Hence  Ju- 
dith, which  was  at  first  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Cleinens  Romanus  {Ep,  c  55),  was  gradually  cited  on  an 
cqnaUty  with  other  Scripture  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Strom,  iv),  Tertullian  (/>g  Monog.  c.  17),  Ambrose  {De 
Ofi.  JftHist,  iii,  18),  and  Augustine  (De  Doctrina  Chrit^ 
tiamzj  ii,  8),  and  finally  was  canonized,  in  the  councils 
of  Carthage,  by  Innocent  I  of  Rome,  under  Gelasius,  and 
of  Trent.  Some  will  have  it  that  this  book  is  quoted  in 
the  N.  T.  (comp.  Judith  viii,  4  sq.,  with  1  Cor.  ii,  10  sq. ; 
Judith  ix,  12  with  Acts  iv,  24 ;  Judith  xvi,  17  with  Matt 
xii,  42,  50).  Judith,  with  the  other  dentero-canonical 
books,  has  been  at  all  times  read  in  the  Church,  and  les- 
sons are  taken  from  it  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
coarse. 

VII.  Literature, — ^The  three  Midrashim  in  Jdlinek's 
Beth  Ha-Midrash,  vols,  i  and  ii  (Leipzig,  1858) ;  Mont- 
fauccm,  La  VeriU  de  VHistoire  de  JudUh  (Paris,  1690) ; 
Hartmann,  Utrum  Judilha  continecU  historiam  (R^ono. 
1671) ;  De  BonncastLjJudUhaJicta  (Veron,  1614)  •,  Arto- 
pcBos,  Juditha  Efopcna  (Stzasb.  1694) ;  Capellus,  Com- 
tnerU,  et  Nota  Crii,  tn  V.  T.  p.  459 ;  Arnald,  The  Apocry^ 
phS^  in  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Comment. ;  Du 
Fin,  history  of  the  Canon  (Lond.  1699),  i,  10  sq.,  90  sq. ; 
Eichhom,  EuUeUung  tn  die  Apocryphiscken  Schr\ften  des 
A  Uen  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1795),  p.  291  sq. ;  Prideaux, 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments  connected  (ed.  1815),  i,  60 
sq. ;  Whiston,  Sacred  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tcanent,  i,  202 ;  Reuss,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Ency1dop&' 
die,  sec.  ii,  voL  xxviii,  p.  98  sq. ;  Fritzsche,  Kurzgefasstes 
Gcegetisches  Uandhuch  tu  den  Apokryphen  des  A  It.  Test, 
(Lpzg.  1853),  ii,  113  sq. ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
1856,  p.  342  sq. ;  1861,  p.  421  sq. ;  Yaihinger,  in  Herzog, 
Hecd-EncyklopdcUe,  vii,  185  sq. ;  Keil,  Eitdeitung  ind,A, 
T.  (ed.  1859),  p.  698;  Diestel,  in' the  Jahrb.f,  d,  Theol, 
1862,  p.  781  sq.;  Lipsius,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr,  1867, 
p.837sq. 

Express  commentaries  on  this  book  alone  have  been 

written  by  Jos.  Conzio,n'^n!»n^  l-^d  (Asti,1628,16mo); 
Jeh.Ldw  ben-Seeb,  n-n^n^  niaiS  (Vienna,  1799, 1819, 
8vo);  Frankel,  n*^7!in]|>  (Lpzg.  1830,  8vo);  Is.  Sieben- 
berger,  H'^nsin^  r|573  (Warsaw,  1840, 8vo) ;  Volkmar, 
Das  Buch  JudUh  (Tubing.  1860, 8vo) ;  Wolff,  Das  Buch 
Judith  (Leipzig,  1861, 8vo).    See  Apocrypha. 

Judson,  Adoniram,  the  senior  Baptist  mission- 
ary to  Bormah,  was  bom  in  Maiden,  Slass.,  Aug.  9, 1788. 


He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adomram  and  Abigail  Jndson. 
Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  superior  student,  and  in  1807  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  from  Providence  CoU^pe  (now  Brown 
University),  being  not  yet  twenty  years  old.  For  a  short 
period  subsequently  he  was  unsettled  in  his  religious 
belief,  but,  aroused  by  the  death  of  an  old  classmate  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  he  became  an  earnest  inquirer 
after  the  truth,  and,  though  not  a  Christian,  was  admit- 
ted as  a  **  special  student"  in  the  divinity  school  of  An- 
dover,  and  while  there  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Congregational  Church.  In  1809  he  dedin^  a  tutor- 
ship in  Brown  University,  and  in  February,  1810,  formed 
the  resolution  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
Several  young  men  joined  the  seminary  at  this  time 
who  had  also  been  for  some  time  impressed  with  the 
need  of  missions  to  unchristian  peoples.  Judson  became 
intimately  associated  with  them,  and  their  zeal  finally 
led  them  to  press  this  object  on  the  attention  of  the 
American  churches,  andi,  though  not  properly  the  cause, 
they  were  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  who  sent 
Mr.  Judson  to  England  to  confer  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  as  to  the  practicability  of  an  afiiliation 
between  the  societies  and  their  joint  operation  in  "for- 
eign parts."  Mr.  Judson  left  America  on  this  errand 
January  1,  1811,  but  on  the  way  was  captured  by  a 
privateering  vessel,  carried  to  France,  and  did  not 
reach  London  till  April  6, 1811.  His  mission  failed  in 
its  primary  object,  but  was  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
missions  in  America,  for  the  American  Board  resolved 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  sending  out  its  own  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  Judson,  after  marrying  Ann  Hasseltine, 
Feb.  5, 1812,  embarked  for  India  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  under  the  auspices  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion. Changing  his  views  of  baptism  on  the  voyage, 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  sought  immer- 
sion at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carey,  the  Baptist  missionary  at 
Serampore.  The  Baptists  in  America  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  missionary  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and,  on  learning  of  Dr.  Judson's  change  of  view,  were 
roused  to  intense  earnestness,  and  in  1814  they  organ- 
ized a  denominational  missionary  society,  and  took  Dr. 
Judson  under  their  patronage.  The  hostility  of  the 
East  India  Company  towards  missionaries  was  at  that 
time  so  intense,  that  within  ten  days  after  Judson^s  ar- 
rival in  India  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the 
country,  and,  being  forced  to  comply,  he  took  passage 
in  a  vessel  for  the  Isle  of  France,  Nov.  30, 1812.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  Madras,  but;  finding  the  East 
India  Company  uncompromising  in  their  opposition,  he 
departed  for  Burroah,  and  reached  Rangoon  July  13, 
1813.  Accepting  Burmah  as  his  mission-field,  Mr.  Jud- 
son addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  and  not  only  attained  to  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  it,  but  spoke  and  wrote  it  with 
"  the  elegance  of  a  cultured  scholar."  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  these  pursuits  he  published  some  "  Gnunmatical 
Notices"  of  the  language,  which  in  a  few  short  pages 
(only  twenty-six)  furnish  "  a  most  complete  grammar 
of  this  difficult  tongue."  In  imitation  of  the  Burmese 
rest-houses  attached  to  their  pagodas  for  the  accommo- 
diltion  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers,  Mr.  Judson  insti- 
tuted a  Zyai  in  the  public  street  for  the  reception  of  and 
conversation  with  inquirers  about  Christianity.  This 
was  ever  a  notable  feature  of  his  ministry,  as  he  spent 
whole  days  thus  with  the  people.  Meeting  with  some 
success  among  the  people,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Ava,  the 
capital,  and  "lay  his  missionary  designs  before  the 
throne,  and  solicit  toleration  for  the  Christian  religion." 
His  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  he  returned  to  Rangoon, 
and  made  a  short  trip  to  Calcutta  for  the  recovery  of 
Mrs.  Judson*6  health.  On  July  20,  1822,  Dr.  Price,  a 
newly-arrived  missionary  physician,  was  summoned  to 
attend  on  the  king  at  Ava,  and  Mr.  Judson  was  compelled  * 
to  accompany  him  as  interpreter.  Wliile  at  Ava  Mr. 
Judson  became  known  as  the  ''Religion  propagating 
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teacher/'  and,  as  hia  mianonary  prospects  seemed  favora- 
ble, though  he  went  to  Rangoon  temporarily,  he  returned 
to  Ava  to  prosecute  his  work.  War  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  British-India  and  the  Burmese  governments, 
all  the  foreigners  at  Ava  came  under  suspicion  as  spies, 
and  Mr.  Judson,  with  others,  was  imprisoned.  The  hor- 
rible experiences  of  that  incarceration  cannot  readily 
be  described.  On  March  25, 1826,  Mr.  Judson  himself 
wrote,  *'  Through  the  kind  interposition  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  our  lives  have  been  preser\'ed  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  from  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  in 
repeated  instances  of  most  alarming  illness  during  my 
protracted  imprisonment  of  one  year  and  five  months ; 
nine  months  in  three  pairs  of  fetters,  two  months  in  five, 
six  months  in  one,  and  two  months  a  prisoner  at  lai^e." 
After  his  release  he  rendered  most  important  service  to 
the  British  government  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty 
at  Yandabo,  and  later  in  a  commercial  treaty.  While 
absent  with  the  government  embassy  as  interpreter,  his 
first  wife,  one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  died.  Mr.  Jud- 
son shortly  after  (1827)  returned  from  Ava  and  settled 
at  Amherst,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Maulmain,  as 
events  had  made  it  a  much  more  important  post.  From 
this  time  to  1834  he  was  variously  empbyed  in  his 
mission-work  at  Maulmain,  Rangoon,  Prome,  and  other 
places,  and  became  interested  in  the  Karens  (q.  v.), 
among  whom  be  made  several  missionaiy  tours.  In 
1834  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Boardman,  and  completed 
his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Burmese,  in  the 
revising  and  perfecting  of  which,  however,  he  spent  six- 
teen years  more.  This  was 'the  great  work  of  his  life, 
and  "  the  best  judges  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  that 
three  centuries  hence  Judson's  Bible  will  be  the  Bible  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  Burmah"  {Calcutta  RevieWf 
xiv,  434).  He  also  compiled  a  short  Burmese  and  Eng- 
lish dictionary.  With  a  larger  work  of  this  kind  he 
was  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1839^0  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  several  voy- 
ages for  its  recovery.  In  1845,  in  consequence  of  the 
failing  health  of  Mrs.  Judson,  he  left  for  America.  Mrs. 
Judson  died  at  St.  Helena,  and  Mr.  Judson,  continuing 
his  vojrage,  reached  Boston  on  October  15.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  America  **  with  affectionate  and  enthusiastic 
veneration  that  knew  no  bounds.  His  eminent  position 
as  the  founder  and  pioneer  of  the  misaion ;  his  long  and 
successful  labors  in  the  East;  his  romantic  and  eventful 
life,  associated  with  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  lofty 
in  human  nature;  his  world-wide  fame,  and  his  recent 
afflictions,  encircled  him  in  the  people's  mind  with  the 
halo  of  an  apostle.''  But  Mr.  Judson's  heart  was  in 
Burmah.  After  marrying  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck  in 
June,  1846,  he  again  set  sail  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
Rangoon  on  Nov.  30  of  that  year.  His  health,  however, 
again  declined,  and  be  was  obliged  once  more  to  resort 
to  the  sea  for  relief,  but  died  on  his  way  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  April  12, 1850,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  (J.  T.  G.) 
Judson,  Ann  Hasseltine,  was  bom  at  Brad- 
ford, Mass.,  Oct  22, 1789.  She  was  married  to  Adoni- 
ram  Judson  on  Feb.  5, 1812,  and  was  the  first  American 
woman  to  devote  herself  to  foreign  mission  service. 
She  became  *' intimately  associated  with  her  husband 
in  all  his  plans  of  benevolence,  and  bore  an  important 
part  in  their  accomplishment"  (Wayland's  Ju<&on,i,414). 
In  1824,  in  consequence  of  protracted  ill  health,  leaving 
her  husband  in  Burmah,  she  proceeded  alone  to  Amer- 
ica^  where  she  remained,  adding,  however,  much  to  the 
interest  and  advancement  of  missions  by  the  publication 
of  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  Bur- 
man  Mission  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Butterworth, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  whose  hospitality  she  enjoyed 
while  in  England,  till  1823,  when  she  rejoined  her  hus- 
band at  Rangoon,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Ava.  It 
was  during  the  trpng  scenes  of  the  succeeding  two 
years  that  her  "  devoted  love,  consummate  tact,  and  he- 
roic resolution  were  so  manifest.  Her  whole  time,  with 
the  exception  of  twenty  days  when  she  was  confined  by 
the  birth  of  her  child,  was  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of 


the  sorrows  of  her  husband  and  his  feflow-piifacififfi.* 
She  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Burmese  language, 
and  poss^sed  of  a  "  presence  which  commanded  respect 
even  from  savage  barbarians,  and  encircled  ber  with  a 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  she  walked  nnhanned  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  city  with  no  earthly  protector^  (y^*$' 
land,  i,  329).  Her  influence  was  adcnowledged  ss  cte^ 
tributing  largely  to  the  submission  to  the  En^ish  feenns 
of  peace  by  the  Burmese  govemmcmt.  She  died  at 
Amherst  on  Oct.  24, 1826,  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  of  disease  which  her  sufferings  and  |»oatixtioa 
at  Ava  had  rendered  her  constitution  incapable  of  roBst- 
ing.  *^  To  great  clearness  of  intellect,  large  powen  of 
comprehension,  and  intuitive  female  sagadtr,  ripeittd 
by  the  constant  necessity  of  independent  actioii,  she 
added  that  heroic  disinterestedness  which  naturaillv  loses 
all  consciousness  of  self  in  the  proeecution  of  a  great  ob- 
ject. These  elements  were,  however,  all  hdd  in  resove. 
and  were  hidden  from  public  vievr  by  a  veil  <^  vaxamoA 
feminine  delicacy."    (J.  T.  G.) 

Judson,  Sarah  Boardman,  was  bom  in  Al- 
Btead,  N.  H.,  Nov.  4, 1803.  She  was  the  dao^iter  of 
Ralph  and  Abia  Hull,  and  was  married  to  the  Ber. 
Grcorge  D.  Boardman  in  1825,  with  whom  she  proceeded 
to  Tavoy,  Burmah,  and  in  hb  missionaiy  wwk  eitared 
great  dangers  and  sufferings.  Her  husband  dle^  in 
1831.  Two  of  her  children  had  pnevioosly  died,  aad 
with  one  child,  a  son,  left  to  her,  she  continued  to  prase- 
cute  her  missionary  work.  In  1834  she  married  Di. 
Judson,  and  *in  1845,  in  consequence  of  failing  beakh, 
she  left  Burmah  for  America,  accompanied  by  her  has- 
oand.  On  their  arrival  at  St.  Helena  Mrs.  Judson  died, 
Sept.  8, 1845.  She  transUted  the  New  Testament  aad 
Burmese  tracts  into  Peguan,  and  Filffrims  Progrtsi 
into  Burmese.  Of  her  a  writer  in  the  CakuOa  £irrM> 
says  (voL  xiv),  **  Exquisite  sensibility,  a  poet's  sool  s^ 
imagination,  great  natural  abilities,  thorough  onselfeiH 
ness,  and  a  woman  s  depth  of  love  and  affectioo,  aU 
shrouded  by  the  most  unpretending  meekness  and  <fe- 
votion,  were  some  of  the  elements  which  blended  to- 
gether to  form  a  character  of  extreme  beaaty."  Ba 
poem  commencing  **  We  part  on  this  green  iatet,loTe,^ 
etc.,  b  enough  to  entitle  her  to  high  praise  as  a  psxu 
(J.  T.  G.) 

Judson,  Emily  Chnbbnck,  wife  of  Dr.  Adom* 
ram  Judson,  was  bora  in  Eaton,  New  York,  in  1818.  Ste 
contributed  to  the  magazine  literature  of  the  coontiy  ia 
early  life  under  the  assumed  title  of  "  Fanny  Fotesier.' 
She  had  contemplated  becoming  a  missianaiy  from  eariy 
life,  and  marr3ring  Dr.  Judson  June  t,  1846,  she  sailed 
with  him  from  Boston  for  India,  where  she  ^emplovnl 
all  her  strength  in  advancing  the  holy  cause  in  wwk 
he  was  engaged."  After  hb  decease  she  was  compelkd, 
by  reason  of  feeble  health,  to  relinquish  ber  anssnc 
work,  and  returned  with  her  children  to  AmericA.  She 
rendered  good  service  to  Dr.  Wayland  in  the  pRpin- 
tion  of  hb  memoir  of  Dr.  Judson.  She  died  June  1, 18M. 
Her  pnblbhed  works  are  **  Alderbrook ;  a  coBectkii  of 
Fanny  Forester's  Tillage  Sketches  and  Poems''  (Bostm. 
1846, 2  vols.) ;  and  the  "  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah B.  Judson'^  quoted  below.  There  are,  bcsdes.  a  good- 
ly  number  of  separate  poems,  of  exquisite  beauty  of  sen- 
timent and  of  great  pathos,  of  which  we  mentis  odr 
3ft/  Bird  and  The  two  Mammas.  See  Wayland,  lifi 
and  Labors  of  A  domram  Judson  (Boston,  1854^  2  voii 
8vo) ;  Calcutta  Review^  voL  xiv ;  The  Judson  Ofniaf, 
edited  by  J.  Dowling,  D.D.  (New  Yoric,  1848) ;  Bi^^ 
teal  Sketch  of  Sarah  B,  Judson,  by  Mra  Emily  C  Jad- 
son  (New  York,  1849);  Knowles,  Li/e  of  Mrs.  Am  H. 
Judson;  Kendrick,  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Ewtilg  C 
Judson  (1861) ;  Stuart,  Lires  of  Mrs.  A  tm  /L  Judson  ami 
Sarah  B.  Judson,  tnth  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs. 
EmUy  C.  Judson  (1858).     (J.  T.  G.) 

Jn'el  (lovijiX),  a  Gnedzed  form  (1  Esdr.  Lx.S4,S5) 
of  two  Heb.  names :  a.  in  the  former  verse  Uc.  (fita 
x,M);  6.  in  the  latter  Joel  (Ezra  x,43). 
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Jaannin,  Gaspard,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  the- 
Dlogian,  was  bom  at  Yarembon  (Breaee)  in  1650,  en- 
tered the  Oratory  in  1674,  and  taoght  literature,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology  in  several  schools  of  the  coagrega- 
tion  of  the  Oratory.  He  died  in  1718.  He  deserves 
special  recognition  as  a  theological  writer.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  (1)  Commentarius  JJistoHats  et  dogmaH" 
cus  de  Sacrammtis  (Lyons,  1696, 2  vols.  foL).  This  work 
contains,  besides  the  commentary,  three  dissertations 
on  censares,  irregularities,  and  indulgences,  and  deserves 
special  notice  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  work  of 
modem  theologians  treating  at  length  the  subject  of 
the  sacraments: — (2)  InsiitiUumea  Theologica  (Lyons, 
1696, 4  vols.  12mo,  and  often),  which  was  used  for  some 
time  as  a  text-book  of  theology  in  several  Roman  Cath- 
olic institutions ;  a  revised  edition,  expunging  some  ob- 
jectionable views,  was  prepared  by  Juennin  in  1705,  and 
the  work  continued  in  use.  In  1708  he  published  an 
abridgment  of  it  as  a  Compendium  Tkeotogia  (Paris,  1708, 
12mo).  He  also  published  a  separate  treatise  on  the 
sacraments,  Theorie  tt  pratique  dea  Sacraments  (Paris, 
1718, 8  vols.  12mo),  which  is  valuable.  See  Hook,  Ee- 
c2e»./>*cf.vi,867. 

Juggernaut.    See  Jaggernaut. 

Jugglers,  a  word  brought  into  Englbh  from  the 
mediseval  Latiajoculaior  (in  Provcnctdfjoglarjoglador; 
in  old  Frenchjjiwi^re  otjonglier\  through  the  modem 
French  jon^eur^  and  originally  used  to  designate  the 
professional  musicians  who  attended  the  Troubadors  and 
TroHvferes  o^  Provence  and  the  north  of  France,  either 
singing  their  poems,  or,  if  they  sung  them  themselves, 
accompan3ring  them  with  an  instrument,  which  was 
reckoned  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  poet  himself.  This 
profession  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  (from  the  1 1th  to  the 
15th  century)  an  honorable  one,  but  it  gradually  died 
out,  or  at  least  lost  its  respectability,  and  jugglers  became 
a  term  for  rope-dancers,  and  all  that  class  of  persons 
who  sought  to  gratify  the  populace  by  sleight  of  hand 
or  feats  of  agility,  until  in  our  own  day,  finally,  it  has 
come  to  be  used  as  a  synonyme  of  conjurer^  and  is  ap- 
plied to  persons  who  perform  tricks  of  legerdemain  (q. 
v.).    See  also  the  articles  Exorcism  ;  Sorcery. 

Jugulum.    See  Traksenna. 

Juice  (0*^0^,  asU'y  as  freshly  trodden  from  grapes), 
new  wine  (as  rendered  Isa^Ax,  26,  etc) ;  hence  fer- 
mented liquor  of  pomegrq^B  (Cant,  viii,  2).  See 
Wise.  '^ 

Jukes,  Charles,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  na- 
tive of  England  (1788),  was  converted  in  1812,  and  join- 
ed the  Church  of  St.  Neots,  Nottinghamshire,  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Thomas  Morall.  Filled  with  pious  zeal, 
he  b^an  to  preach  as  a  layman,  with  great  acceptance, 
among  the  destitute  villages  within  twenty  miles  of  his 
borne;  subsequently  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  came 
to  this  countiy  in  1880.  On  his  way  to  Canada,  on  the 
day-boat  to  Albany,  he  preached,  at  the  request  of  pas- 
sengers, a  sermon  from  the  words  "  There  is  a  God  in 
heaven  who  revealeth  aprets;"  and,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  a  plain  farmer,  who  was  not  a  professing  Chris- 
tian, he  timied  aside  to  preach  to  two  churches  in  Sar- 
atoga County,  N.  Y.,  to  which  he  was  at  once  called. 
He  was  settled  successively  in  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed churches  at  Edinburgh  and  Fish  House,  Amstep- 
dam,  Glen  and  Auriesville,  Stone  Arabia  and  Ephratah, 
and  at  Rotterdam,  all  in  N.  T.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place  in  1862.  At  Glen  about  seventy  persons  united 
with  the  Church  during  the  four  years  of  his  pastorate. 
His  great  characteristic  was  his  untiring  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness. He  was  a  bold,  catholic,  evangelical  preacher 
of  righteousness,  an  excellent  pastor,  and  a  very  exem- 
,  plary  and  useful  servant  of  the  Lord.  His  temperament 
r%'as  peculiarly  happy;  his  Christian  experience  large 
and  varied;  his  death  peaceful  and  triumphant  See 
ConimgfManuaio/theR^.Ch.;  Personal  Recollections, 
(W.J.R.T.) 

Jul,  the  name  of  Christmas  among  the  northern 

rv^zzz 


tribes  of  Europe.  Origbally  it  was  the  name  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  festival  of  winter  solstice,  but  as  the 
practices  of  that  festival  have  in  the  main  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Christmas  feast,  they  term  it  JuL  See 
Jules. 

Jules  are  atrial  spirits  apd  daemons  among  the  north- 
ern tribes,  especiaUy  the  Laplanders,  to  whom  divine 
adoration  is  paid.  They  suppose  them  to  dwell  under 
particular  trees,  and  proceed  thither  to  offer  up  sacrifices 
once  a  year,  at  Christmas  time,  whence  the  name  of  the 
Christian  festival  corresponds  to  their  Jul  (q.  v.).  See 
Broughton,  BiblioOu  hist.  Sacra,  s.  v. ;  Thorpe,  Northern 
MgihoL  ii,  49  sq. 

Ju'lia  ('loi/Xia,  fem.  oi  Julius)^  a  Christian  woman 
of  Rome,  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Roul  xvi, 
15) ;  she  is  named  with  Philologus^  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  his  wife  or  sister.  A.D.  66. — Kitto.  **  Ori- 
gen  supposes  that  they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a 
Christian  household  which  included  the  other  persons 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  Some  modem  critics 
have  conjectured  that  the  name  may  be  that  of  a  man, 
Julias"  (Smith). 

JuHan  THE  Apostate,  emperor  of  Rome  A.D.  861- 
963,  is  especially  celebrated  by  his  able  and  vigorous, 
but  vain  attempt  to  dethrone  Christianity,  and  to  re- 
store the  ancient  Gneco-Roman  paganism  in  the  Roman 
Empire  to  its  former  power  and  glory.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  on 
the  throne  of  the  Ciesars,  and  was  educated  under  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  court  Christianity  of  his 
cousin,  the  Arian  emperor  Constantius.  The  uistere, 
monastic,  intolerant,  tyrannical,  and  hypocritical  form 
of  this  belief  repelled  the  independent  youth,  and 
made  him  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers,, 
whose  writings,  in  spite  of  the  severe  prohibition,  he 
managed  secretly  to  procure  and  to  study,  especially 
during  his  sojourn  at  the  University  of  Athens.  **  The 
Arian  pseudo-Christianity  of  Ccmstantius  produced  the 
heathen  anti-Christianity  of  Julian,  and  the  latter  was 
a  well-deserved  punishment  of  the  former."  But  he 
shrewdly  concealed  his  real  convictions,  and  hypocriti- 
cally conformed  to  all  the  outward  rites  cf  Christianity 
till  the  death  of  the  emperor.  His  heathenism  was  not 
a  simple,  spontaneous  growth,  but  on  artificial  and  mor^ 
bid  production.  It  was  the  heathenism  of  pantheistic 
eclecticism  and  Neo-Platonism,  a  strange  mixture  of 
philosophy,  poesy,  and  superstition,  and,  in  Julian  at 
least,  in  great  part  an  imitation  or  caricature  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  all  his  philosophical  intelligence,  he  cred- 
ited the  most  insipid  legends  of  the  gods,  or  gave  them 
a  deeper  mystic  meaning  by  the  most  arbitrary  allegor- 
ical interpretation.  He  was  in  intimate  personal  inter- 
course with  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Hercules,  who  paid 
their  noctumaJ  visits  to  his  heated  fancy,  and  assured 
him  of  their  special  favor  and  protection.  His  moral 
character  corresponded  to  this  pseudo-philosophy.  He 
was  fhll  of  affectarion,  vanity,  sophistry,  loquacity,  and 
dissimulation.  ,  Everything  he  said,  or  wrote,  or  did 
was  studied  and  calculated  for  effect.  His  apostasy  from 
Christianity  Julian  dates  from  his  twentieth  year,  A.t). 
861.  But  while  Constanrius  lived  he  concealed  his  pa- 
gan sympathies  with  consummate  hypocrisy  for  ten 
years,  and  outwardly  conformed  to  all  the  rites  of  the 
Church.  After  December,  865,  he  suddenly  surprised 
the  world  with  brilliant  military  successes  and  execu- 
tive powers  as  Oesar  in  Gaul,  which  was  at  that  time 
threatened  by  barbarians,  and  won  the  enthusiastic  love 
of  his  soldiers.  Now  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  his  imperial  consin,  and  in  861  openly  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  gods.  By  the  sudden  death  of 
Constantius  in  the  same  year  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror, and  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople. 
He  immediately  set  to  work  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  re- 
organize all  departments  of  the  government  on  the  for- 
mer heathen  basis.    He  displayed  extraordinary  tal- 
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eat,  Induatry,  Mid  eiecutiv;  Uct.    The  eighleen  ihmt 

montlv  of  hia  reign  (Dec  361-Jiuie,  S6S)  eompielieQd 
thepl&naofalife-loiigadmuiutntiim.  He  waa  the  most 
gUUd,  the  moat  leuned,  and  moat  active,  and  ;et  the 
luit  ancceaaful  or  Ronuin  emperon.  Uis  reign  wsa  tn 
Dttet  riilure,  teaching  the  impurtant  leeaon  that  it  ia 
QKloa  to  awim  agumil:  the  atreoui  of  history  and  to 
impede  the  onnacd  iiiaich  of  Chriitiaiuty.  He  proved, 
beyond  the  poanbihty  of  doubt,  that  pagauiam  had  out- 
lived iladf,  and  that  Chrialianity  waa  the  only  living 
leligion  which  had  truly  con((uered  the  world,  and  car- 
Tiedallthehopesorhiunaoity.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
hia  plana  in  a  campaign  againrt  Penia,  characleriaticil- 
ly  exclaiming  (according  to  later  tcadilioD), "  (jalilsan, 
thou  hast  conquered  I" 

Julian  did  not  resort  to  open  violence  in  Ma  attempt 
to  dealioy  Christianity  in  the  emiure.  He  affected  the 
policj  of  phiknophical  tolention.  He  did  not  wish  to 
give  the  ChriaUana  an  additional 
glory  of  martyrdom.  He  hoped 
to  atUin  his  end  mora  surely  in 
an  indirect  way. 
'  e  heathi 


personal  leal  far  the  worabip  of 
the  gods.    But  hia  leal  found  no 
echo,  and  only  made  him  ridicu- 
looa  in  the  ejea  of  the  cultivated 
heathen  themsalvea.    When  he 
endeavored  to  restore  the  oracle 
of  ApoUo  near  Anuoch,  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  magniOcent  display, 
only  a  solitary  priest  appeared  in 
the  temple  and  ominoualy  offered 
— a  goose.   He  also  attempted  lo 
feform  heathenism  by  incorpora- 
ting with  it  the  morals  and  be- 
nevolent institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity.   But  this  was  like  gsl- 
.  vanizing  a  decaying  corpse,  or 
J   gnfting  fresh  scions  on  ■  dead 
nartOB  Clandlann*  Ju-tmnlt.    As  to  the  negative  part 
llanns,  of  hia  assault  upon  Chiiatianily, 

Julian  gave  Uberty  to  all  the  sects,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  devour  each  other,  but,  inalead  of  that,  be 
only  gave  now  vigor  to  the  cause  he  hated.  Ho  forbade 
the  Christiana  to  read  the  clasuctl  outhtra,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  benefit  of  scboola  of  their  own,  that  tbej 
might  either  grow  up  in  ignorance^  or  be  forced  to  get 
■n  education  ftom  heathen  teachers.  He  ataiited  the 
Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
falsify  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  but  the  attempt,  three 
times  repealed,  signally  (ailed,  by  an  interpoaiiion  of 
Providence  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  miracle. 
(Ketpecting  this  question,  see  the  Judicious  remarks 
in  Ididnci'a  Jeiciii  and  Heathm  Talimottia,  vol.  iv.) 
Finally  he  wrote  a  book  against  Christianity,  in  which 
he  tmited  all  the  arguments  of  Forphyiy,  Cclsua,  Lodan, 
and  other  enemies  before  him,  and  iufuaed  into  them 
bis  own  bitter  and  sarcastic  spirit.  But  this  attack 
called  forth  able  refutations  from  Cregoiy  of  Nazianzam, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  and  contains  a  nmnber 
of  iucidenul  admisoous  which  confirm  the  Imlh  of  most 
of  the  leading  facts  of  the  Gospel  history.  Dr.  Lard- 
net  (in  hie  learned  book  on  the  CrtdMUty  of  the  Gotpd 
itiitory,  in  the  London  edition  of  his  woriis  by  Rippis, 

of  this  ablest  and  bitterest  of  all  tin  heathen  oppODeni* 
of  Christianity : 

"Julian  has  borne  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  history 
and  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  He  altowa 
that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  at  the 
dme  of  the  taxing  made  in  Jndva  by  Cyrenioa;  '>■i^ 
the  Christian  rdigion  had  its  rise,  and  began  to  be  prop- 
^^ated,  in  the  dmes  of  the  emperors  Tibeiiuf  and  Clan- 
dins.  He  bean  witness  to  the  genuineness  and  aathen- 
lidty  of  the  four  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
'nhn,  and  the  Acu  of  the  Apostles;  and  he  so  quote* 


them  as  to  intimate  that  they  were  tbe  (K1I7  hiAnc^ 
books  iBCeived  by  Christians  as  of  antliotirf ,  and  tic 
only  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesos  Christ  vid  his  apofiW 
and  the  doctrino  preached  by  them.  He  aDom  thai 
early  date,  and  even  a^na  lor  il^  He  also  quota,  rt 
plainly  lefen  to,  the  Acta  of  the  ApoWlesi,  to  9t.  Pas!! 
Epiatiea  to  the  Romans,  the  Ccainthiane,  uid  ttie  Giii- 
tians.     Ue  doea  not  deny  the  miiadea  oT  Jeaos  Chxra, 

and  dasmoniaca ;'  and  to  have  '  leboked  tbe  viitda,  sbl 
walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  lea.'  He  cndeavcn,  it- 
deed,  to  diminiah  these  woriis,  but  in  vain.  The  oom- 
quence  ia  undeniable — such  vuAb  are  good  foob  of  s 
divine  mission.  He  endeavon  also  to  lesen  Ha  nan- 
ber  of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  and  yet  he  adoKwi- 
edges  that  there  were '  multitudes  of  awzh  mem  in  Gnece 
and  Italy' before  Si- John  wrote  hia  GospcL  He  S^ 
wise  affects  to  diminish  tlie  quality  of  the  eariy  beiier- 
ers,  and  yet  acknowledges  that,  bcndea  *  meu  aji  sun 
and  maid-servsnts,'  Cornelius,  •  Roman  ccWmpn  11 
Cssareo,  and  Scrgiua  Paulus,  procooBDl  of  Cy;ai^  wot 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesoa  befoie  ibe  ad  if  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  And  he  oft«i  ^walu  with  p^  ia- 
dignation  of  Peter  and  Paul,  thoee  two  great  apoola  it 
Jesus,  and  succesaful  preachers  of  hia  Gaq>d;  SD  ihst 
upon  the  whole,  he  has  undemgnedly  bonie  testiiaccT 
to  the  truth  of  many  things  recorded  in  Ibe  books  of  [)# 
Xew  Testament.  He  aimed  to  ovcrtbnow  the  Chiisum 
religion,  but  has  confiimcd  it :  his  aisumeuta  againt  ll 
are  perfectly  harmlen,  and  insufficient  to  nnaHik  tbt 
weakest  Christian.  He  Juatly  excepts  to  some  ttu£^ 
introduced  into  the  Christian  piufevioai  by  the  late  ja- 
fesBora  of  it,  in  his  own  time  or  aooiter,  but  has  mt  ritde 
one  objection  of  moment  againat  the  Christian  iei%isi] 
as  contained  in  the  genuine  and  autbentic  books  of  llx 


Z,ilcraftirK— Juliani  Imperaloris  Qperci  jut  Ufmrni 
oiniiui(ed.byPcUviua,Par.  1683,  and  more  compktt^ 
by  £.Spanheim,IJpB.  1696,2  vols.  foL){  Cyril  of  Alci- 
andria.  Contra  bapium  Jul  IZri  x  (which  cauaim  the 
chief  orgumenta  of  Juhan  against  Christianity,  vitlL 
their  refuutjon),  in  Cyril's  Opera,  ed.  Aobeit,  tm-ri 
and  in  Spanheim's  edition  of  Julian's  worka.  Abo  ik 
relevant  sectioQB  in  the  heathen  bistoriana  AaauBuu 
UsiceQinus,ZDsimus,aiid£uDapias,Bikdiii  tbaOait 
hislorita  of  3oc[ates,SagHHm^  andTIieodoRL  Ams; 
modem  writers  on  J^^^p  refa  to  TiHianiai.  Mt- 
moim,  etc,  vii,  S23-4^^n'BriHiTtoo,  JaUaa  (l^adtt 
1761);  Neander,J^ufiOTHntnmZa(aA(r  (Leips.U12; 
in  an  English  dress,  N.  T.  1850, 12nKi)  ;  Joodot,  SMn 
deCtniprreur  JiJiai  {1817,2  vdL);  Wtggat,JiJuaii' 
AUrianige  (L^piig,  1837) :  TenBO,  De  JuSami  TtEgb- 
niCAruttaaico>iteBpfor«[TUb^lSU>;  Ft.Saam.Da 
R/minitUxranfiitmTAnmdirCiBKarm,edrrJwiimirT 
Ablruimge(ldtobt!ini,l8i7);  Schaff,  C%. //ut.ii,«ai. 

Jnllali  OF  Eci.Ain.li.    See  PsLAOitTS ;  Pautouxa 

Julian  OF  Haucabnabecs,  the  bbhop  cdebsltd 
OS  the  leader  of  a  faction  of  theMonopfaysiUa.wln)<B 
hia  name,  flourished  in  the  eaJNIiait  of  the  6lh  ceninR. 
When  the  Monophysite  bisfaopi  were  depcoed  in  51S  ir 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Alexandria  for  aidelj.  Fcr  to- 
Iher  details,  see  MoiiOrtrTslTES. 

Julian.  St.    See  Poveriub. 

Julian  OF  ToLBDo.  See  Tolkoo^  Coc^nits  a 
(14th);Spaih. 

JoUanCoB)  CesMilnl,  Cordiiul,  <Bie  of  the  nsa 
distinguished  characters  of  the  Qinrch  of  Rome  ia  tit 
Middle  Ages,  pnimlnaitly  connected  with  the  dm  » 
heal  the  dissensions  within  the  pale  of  the  Rsaiit 
Church  of  the  IBth  century,  and  the  niiioa  (^  the  Esal- 
em  and  Western  chniehes  at  tin  Council  of  FkreaM 
was  bom  at  Borne  in  1338,  the  dacendant  iJ  a  aoUt 
family  noted  in  the  annals  of  Italian  hiauoy.  Ht  ■» 
educated  at  the  Univtrsily  of  Pemgid,  and  early  ernct^ 
poesesrifHi  of  great  abUity  and  tmcommm  tain"  1 
particularly  interested  himself  in  the  tcadj  ef  <*• 
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Roman  law,  and  soon  acquired  the  repatatbn  of  being 
one  of  the  foremost  thinkers,  and  was  honored  with  a 
professor's  chair  at  Padua.  He  was  not  suffered,  how- 
ever, to  continue  long  in  the  rostrum,  for  the  Church  of 
his  day  needed  men  of  decision  and  energy  to  allay  the 
strife  which  was  raging  fiercely,  and  threatening  the  de- 
struction of  the  hierarchal  edifice  so  lately  dishonored 
in  the  occupation  of  the  papal  chair  by  licentious  char- 
acters. See  Ikkocent  XXUL  Seyenty  years  of  an- 
azchy  and  orphanage,  sometimes  familiarly  termed  the 
Babylmiish  captivity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  illns- 
tiioas  Colonna,  better  known  as  Martin  V,  was  to  oblit- 
emte,  as  well  as  to  rebuild  on  a  firm  foundation  both 
the  moral  and  material  influence  of  the  papacy.  For 
such  a  task  his  own  talents,  however  great,  were  not 
sufficient,  and  the  wise,  far-seeing  pontiff  was  not  slow  to 
leeogmse  the  uncommon  endowments  of  young  Julian, 
who  was  accordingly  appointed  apostolic  prothonotary, 
and,  later,  auditor  of  the  KotaRomana.  Cardinal  Bnmda 
in  particular  became  interested  in  the  rising  Cesarinus; 
and  when,  in  1419,  he  was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Bo- 
hemia to  bring  back  the  erring  (?)  sheep  of  the  Sla- 
vonic fold,  Julian  was  the  legate's  companion  and  main 
stay.  Though  this  mission  failed  to  accomplish  its 
objects,  at  the  Diet  of  Bnmn,  Julian  won  golden  opin- 
ions fiom  the  Romans,  and  in  1426  (May  22)  was 
pfTomoted  to  the  cardinalate  of  Santo  Angelo.  When, 
in  1431,  a  diet  was  summoned  at  Nuremberg  **  to  con- 
cert immediate  and  vigorous  action  for  crushing  the 
hitherto  successful  rebellion,"  it  was  none  other  than 
cardinal  Julian  whom  Martin  Y  selected  (after  his  death 
confirmed  by  Eogenius  TV)  to  represent  him  in  that  ec- 
desiastical  bo^,  as  well  as  in  the  general  council  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  celebrated  decree  "  Frequent  of 
the  Council  of  Constance,  was  soon  to  meet  at  Basle. 
It  had  been  determined  to  extirpate  the  Hussites  by  all 
means.  As  kind  words  would  not  bring  them  back  to 
the  open  arms  of  the  Church,  the  cardinal  legate  boldly 
exchanged  the  mitre  for  the  helmet  Quickty  an  army 
of  Crusaders  was  gathered,  and  in  himself  blending  to- 
gether the  characters  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier,  he 
Bought  to  kindle  in  their  hearts  the  fires  of  religious  zeal 
and  patriotic  devotion.  But  neither  the  potency  of  a 
blessed  banner  and  a  consecrated  sword,  nor  the  specta- 
cle of  an  ecclesiastic  urging  on  an  army  to  a  war  of  faith, 
had  sufficiently  impressed  Rome's  most  faithful  adhe- 
rents to  brave  '*  the  face  of  a  religious  influence  like  that 
of  Hnssitism,  which  was  rooted  in  national  sjnnpathies, 
sudi  as  Rome  could  never  awaken  in  the  day  of  her 
greatest  power,"  and  ignominiously  the  papal  legate 
again  failed  in  his  mission.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Ckmncil  of  Basle  had  convened,  opened  in  the  absence  of 
the  legate  by  two  of  his  deputies,  and  thither  Julian  di- 
rected his  steps.  He  assumed  its  presidency  Sept.  9, 
1481,  determined  by  peaceful  measures  to  essay  once 
more  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  to  his 
honor  be  it  said  that  all  the  inducements  which  were  now 
hdd  out  to  the  Hussites  were  the  offerings  of  a  sincere 
and  pious  soul,  which  desired  above  all  things  else  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  his  Church.  "  The  san- 
guine and  imdaunted  legate,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
reckon  on  the  military  campaign  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  qireading  disease,  was  now  the  first  to  Ml  back 
upon  the  council  from  which  he  had  hitherto  augured 
BO  little  good.  'As  I  saw  no  other  remedy  lefV  (are  his 
own  wo^s),  'I  animated  and  encouraged  all  to  remain 
8tead£ut  in  the  faith,  and  to  fear  nothing,  since  on  this 
very  account  I  was  going  to  the  council  where  the  whole 
Chureh  would  assemble' "  (Jenkins).  How  much  Julian 
did  to  obtain  Eugenius's  sanction  to  the  continuation  of 
the  council  which  that  pontiff  was  determined  to  abro- 
gate, and  how  Julian,  notwithstanding  the  publication 
of  a  bull  abrogating  the  council,  and  convoking  it  eigh- 
teen months  later  at  Bologna,  continued  the  session, 
and  with  what  liberality  and  sagacity  he  counselled  in 
the  delibeiations  of  this  sjmod,  and  with  what  earnest- 


ness and  seal  he  defended  the  independence  of  the 
council  and  its  superiority  over  the  ponti£^  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  article  on  Basus,  Council  of 
(q.  v.).  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that,  had  the  wise  and 
far-seeing  policy  of  the  legate  been  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  name  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  Hussites  would  have  been  redeemed, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  l>een  spared  the  reductions 
which  she  suffered  in  the  16th  centuiy,  and  which  even 
now  threaten  her  very  existence.  See  Old  Cathouc 
Chubch.  Annoyed  and  distracted  by  the  opposition 
of  Eugenius,  the  president  hardly  knew  how  to  dispose  of 
the  Bohemian  question,  and  the  Hussites,  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  the  cardinal,  received  every  advance  with 
distrust,  and  misinterpreted  every  utterance  of  Julian ; 
till  it  finally  became  evident  to  both  parties  that  their 
mission  was  fruitless,  and  that  it  had  only  opened  an- 
other and  a  still  more  intricate  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  long  and  eventful  controversy.  See  Hussites. 
But  if  Julian  had  battled  for  reform  within  the  Church, 
and  had  boldly  argued  in  favor  of  the  council's  suprem- 
acy over  the  incumbent  of  the  x)apal  chair,  he  had  yet 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  pontificate;  and  when, 
as  he  beHeved,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  determined  to 
deprive  Eugenius  of  a  portion  of  his  support,  he  as  ear- 
nestly defended  the  pontiff's  cause,  and  suddenly  the 
council  found  itself  at  variance  with  its  able  president, 
and  the  Church  threatened  with  a  greater  schism  than 
she  had  ever  yet  endured.  It  is  true  Julian  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  and  most  zealous  leaders  in  abolishing 
the  annates  (q.  v.),  but  he  stanchly  insisted  with  the 
same  zeal  for  some  compensation  from  other  sources; 
and  when  he  found  the  council  indisposed  to  meet  his 
views,  he  quickly  changed  front,  ai»i  became  one  of 
Eugenius's  most  outspoken  adherents.  The  breach  had 
opened  in  February,  1487;  in  September,  the  arrival  of  a 
papal  bull  ordering  a  synod  at  Ferrasa  to  consider  the 
question  of  uniting  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
obliged  Julian  to  resign  the  presidency,  and  on  Jan.  9, 
1438,  he  quitted  Basle,  and,  after  a  short  visit  to  Rome, 
hastened  to  Ferrara.  See  Florence,  Council  of  ;  Fe- 
lix y.  This  sudden  change  of  Julian  from  an  opponent 
to  an  adherent  of  the  Eugenian  party  has  led  historians 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  cardinal;  but  when  we 
consider  that  Julian's  great  object  was  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  the  healing  of  schisms 
within  either,  and  a  thorough  ref(nrmation  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  day,  this  action  explains  itself  to  us  as 
really  the  natural  development  of  those  great  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  policy  upon  which  Julian  had  acted 
from  the  beginning;  and  '*  while  the  advocates  of  the 
pq)e  were  rejoicing  over  the  immediate  fruits  of  a  suc- 
cessful duplicity,  that  vigorous  and  impulsive  mind, 
which  had  guided  the  intdlectual  strength  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  council  that  had 
assembled  since  the  apostolic  age,  was  preparing  itself 
for  a  future  of  more  during  triumph.  The  long  and 
dreary  night  of  schisms  and  controversies  seemed  now 
far  spent,  and  the  day  of  strength  and  reunion  was  at 
hand.  How  sublime  was  the  prospect  now  opening 
upon  an  earnest  and  sanguine  mind !  The  restoration 
of  the  Church  to  its  first  beauty  and  integrity ;  its  ref- 
omiation  by  the  recovery  of  its  first  estate,  and  of  that 
q>irit  which  made  it  one  in  Christ;  the  overthrow  of 
the  infidel  and  the  enemy  of  the  Church  by  a  warfare 
of  whose  glories  the  earlier  Crusades  would  become  but 
a  faint  prophecy ;  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  pa- 
pacy over  all  Christendom,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
episcopacy  to  its  pristine  beauty  under  the  one  univer- 
sal patriarch—these  were  the  most  prominent  features 
of  this  vision  of  things  to  come.  We  cannot  wonder 
that,  with  such  a  view  before  him,  the  great  refonner 
of  the  Church  at  Basle  laid  down  the  work  of  reformar 
tion  to  take  up  that  of  union;  and  while  keeping  still, 
as  the  rule  of  all  his  labors,  the  truth  proclaimed  at 
Constance,  *  There  can  be  no  real  union  without  refor- 
mation, nor  true  reformation  without  union,'  he  fell  bade 
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opOD  tne  work  of  onion  when  that  of  nfomiBtion  be- 
e*me  impoaiiiblF.  To  one  who  regards  his  counie  fnnn 
this  point  every  stags  of  bis  Iransilion  froin  Bule  to 
Florence  will  beeome  clear  and  consistsnt,  ETeiywhere 
we  ahaU  recognise  a  careful  provirion  for  the  exigencies 
of  Ihe  Church,  formed  from  the  matuicd  experience  of 
ita  past  dangen^  and  a  disinterested  seiJ  whichr  in  an 
■ge  of  selfiab  intrigue,  waa  as  natnrallj'  misrepresented 
■a  it  was  wilftilly  misunderstood.  The  insinuicioti  of 
Qibbon  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  fact  that  if  Julian 
bad  not  sought  cbe  peace  of  the  Church  rather  than  hia 
own  aggrandizement,  he  might  bare  grasped  at  thb 
moment  tbe  papacy  itself,  and  wrested  bom  Eugenius 
that  authority  under  which  he  was  content  to  cloae  a  life 

ek'r'juiii 

ontgmwth  of  a  sincere  heart,  we  can  only  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  bii  actions  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  re- 
moved thither  tmai  Ferrara.  His  name  deserves  to  be 
treated  with  ignominy  for  the  duplicity  be  manifested 
towards  tbe  leading  {delates  oTthe  Eastern  Church,  ani 
ftom  thia  time  dates  the  earliest  "moral  declension  in 
Ihe  comae  of  Julian,  which  was  at  once  cloeed  and  ex- 
piated in  the  dark  page  of  the  Hungarian  legation." 
See  Flokescb, CoL-sciL  or;  Puboatort;  Felioqite; 
Joseph  of  CoyBTAMTixorLE;.  For  his  valuable  ser- 
viees  to  the  papacy,  Eugeniua  bestowed  on  him  the  Msh- 
opric  of  Fraacati,  and  in  lUS  further  evinced  his  recc^ 
nition  of  Jnhan'a  efforts  by  appointing  him  legale  to 
Hungary,  which  country,  the  veiy  bulwark  against  fur- 
tbet  advances  of  the  Turks,  was  at  this  time  threat- 
ened by  dvil  diseenaions,  and  was  fast  developing  many 
causes  of  as  aerioaa  apiMchennans  to  the  court  of  Rome 
as  Bohemia  bad  done  in  the  prerioua  century.  See  Sia- 
tutiKD ;  W1.ADISLAB.  Again  Julian  was  obUged  Co  lay 
aaide  bis  spiritiul  weapons,  and  to  draw  the  temporsl 
Bword  which  be  had  once  before  wielded  so  misnccemfnl- 
ly.  But  not  only  did  ho  change  the  manner  and  weapons 
of  warfare,  but  eren  the  principles  for  which  he  fought; 
•ad  hereafter  Julian  is  marked  by  an  utucrapiilinii  pur- 
suit of  his  object,  and  it  becomes  really  difficult  to  de- 
tect, under  the  strange  disguise  which  he  henceforth  aa- 
«umes,"the  features  of  that  enlightened  mind  which  in- 
tfind  the  decrees  and  directed  tbe  correspondence  of 
tbe  Council  of  Basle."  His  task  was  to  beal  the  diasen- 
aiona  of  the  Hungarian  royally,  and  to  enlist  that  coon- 
try,  in  union  with  all  the  rest  of  Christendom,  to  check 
the  further  advance,  and,  if  possible,  bring  about  the  nt- 
t«r  annihilation  of  the  Turks;  and  when  the  sudden 
death  of  the  queen  regent  Elizabeth  (which  is  often- 
timee  aaid  to  have  been  coated  by  Julian  Cesatinus) 
and  the  acceasion  of  Wladislas  had  secnred  to  the  Turks 
a  peace  of  tan  years,  it  was  Jidlan  who  came  forward  to 
argue  with  the  king  on  the  fallacy  of  adhering  to  a 
ootopact  with  heietica,  espedally  as  the  maty  had  tieen 
made  without  tbe  sanction  of  the  holy  see.  The  apoe- 
tolic  authority  served  to  titu  Wladislas  from  his  obli- 
gation, and  tbe  war  with  the  Soracena  began  anew,  in 
which  both  king  and  papal  legate  fell  a  prey  to  Moham- 
medan defenders  at  the  battle  of  Varna  (1440).  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Julian  was  murdered  in  his  flight  by  a 
Wallachian  who  saw  gold  on  hia  clothes ;  otheni  say  that 
the  Hungarians  killed  him  in  punishment  for  his  evil 
advice;  while  others,  again,  say  that  he  died  in  I44e,in 
consequence  of  a  wound  recuved  while  leading  on  tbe 
Christiana;  and  aome  Bomish  historians  even  claim  that 
he  gullered  martytdom  in  tbe  camp  of  Ihe  Tnrka ;  but 
aa  none  of  the  contemporary  historians  knew  anything 
irf  tbe  kind  to  have  occnrred,  it  seems  useless  to  refute 
the  atatement,  Hia  speeches  are  contained  in  tbe  Acts 
of  Councils,  and  his  two  lettcre  to  Eugeniua  concerning 
the  Coundl  of  Basle  in  the  Faiciciilia  rerun  frpftmd. 
(CoLlB85),p.a7Bq.  See  Jonkin^  ii>  oirf  rima  o/ 
Cardiaal  Julian  (London,  186!,  8to)  i  Hefele,  Qaarlcd- 
»(AT/J,1847,ii;  Cave,  Scriptom  feela. ;  Schriiokh,  JCtr- 
tkaipeiMelilttXixu,  11  aq.;  MibDan,l,afn  Chruliatnis 
(aealndexinvoLi-iii).    (J.H.W.) 


02  JULIUS  AFRICAIOTS 

Tnllau  CalendsT.    See  Cau:!ii>aj^  BcxLut. 
Julian  Crota,  or  Croaa  of  Bt.  Jollaii,  it  ibi 

name  of  acrossletplacedaaltire-ways.    SeeCsoss. 
JtillanEpocIi;  Julian  Tear.    S««  CHaoaoi^ 

OOy,  CuBISTIAS, 

Juliana,  St.    See  CoBPca  Caaim. 

Jnllanlata.    See  Jcuan  of  HAucARsascs, 

Jnllano,  a  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  of  tbe  I7tk 
century,  who,  while  travelling  in  Germany,  was  rm- 
verted  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Ilia  zeal  for  tbe  dilfo- 
aion  of  the  Word  of  God  led  him  to  undertake  the  dan- 
gerona  entarpiise  of  conveying  into  Spain  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  Bibles  concealed  in  casks,  and  packed  up  aa 
Rhenish  wine.  A  pretended  Prolestant  betiayed  him. 
He  was  seized  by  tbe  Inquisitian,  and,  togetho'  wilt 
eight  hundred  purchasers  of  bis  predoos  ticasnre,  wig 

condemned  to  the  tortore  and  to  death Fox,  Bent  tj 

Martgrt,  p.  186, 

Jnllafl,  the  name  given  by  Philip  tbe  Tetmb  to 
Bethaaida  in  honor  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  tke  em- 
peror Augustus.    See  BeniSAiCA. 


Julitta  OF  Caffadocia,  a  female  martyr  of  tbe  1th 
iitury,  under  Diocletian,  was  a  Lycaoolan  of  coysl  de- 
ent  and  greatly  celeljrated  for  her  Ctui&tian  virtoei, 
id  the  bigoted  rage  of  the  pagan  governor,  thr 
™  from  Iconium,  her  native  city,  to  Tama.  Bo: 
here,  with  her  young  son  Cyricns,  she  was  seii^  ml, 
oonfeHong  herself  a  Chriatian,  was  ordered  to  the  rsck. 
Her  beautiful  boy,  for  repeating  his  mother's  wradi,  "I 
am  a  Christian,"  was  dashed  in  piecea  on  iJie  pavoatnt 
before  bet  eyes,  for  which  the  dying  mother  gave  tkaaks 
to  God.  Alter  patiently  suffering  varioaj  tormans,!l» 
was  beheaded,  April  16,  AJ>.  305.— Fox,  Book  </11ib- 
ijpi,  p.  66. 

an  boQor^ile  Roman  family),  the  centurion  tJ  tbe  in- 
perial  cohort  who  had  tha  charge  ofcoodncting  Fkda 
a  prisoner  Co  Rome,  and  who  treated  him  with  i^^ 
conuderation  and  Idndncse  on  tbe  way  (Acts  izvii,  1, 
8,  4S;  comp.vei.  11,  81).  A.D.  b&— Kitto.  "Aopi- 
tna's  band,"  to  which  JnUoa  bekn^ed,  haa  been  idatbfad 
by  aome  eommentatota  with  the  Italian  bud  (lets  i, 
l)i  by  others,  leas  probably,  with  Ihe  body  otcavaby 
dennnioated  SdMstmiby  JoeepbDa(.4iil.xii:.9,t.tle,i. 
Conybean  aikd  HowBon  (Z^e  q/'.St. /'okJ;  <&  zzi)  ado^ 
in  tbe  main  TCieaeler's  0{union,  Ihat  tlu  Angaataa  o»- 
hort  was  a  detachment  of  the  PrsMoriau  Guards  suach- 
ed  to  Che  person  of  the  Roman  f^vEmor  at  Ccnrca; 
and  that  thia  Julius  may  be  Che  sanK  as  Julius  Pritau 
(Tacitus,  ifiitii,  93;  iv,  11),  sometime  ceutsrion,  sfta- 
warda  prnfect  of  Che  PrMorianL — Smith.  See  Ital- 
ian; Pal-i. 

Jtllina,  a  Chrisdan  rnaityr,  was  ■  Roman  aenatuii 
the  !d  century.  A  convert  Co  Christianity,  be  waa  or- 
dered by  the  empcmr  to  BacriAcC  to  him  as  Hefcnba 
This  Juliua  absolutely  refused  to  do,  Sod  be  waainqtit- 
oned,  and  finally  beaten  to  death  with  dobs. — Foz.0Mt 
of  JUarifTt,  p.  32. 

JnlluB  AFRicAm-B,  an  eodtaiasdcal  writo'  whs 
flourished  id  tha  beginning  of  tbe  Sd  cemmy,  was.  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (a.  v.  AfHcanna),  a  native  of  lAn. 
but  retdded  generally  at  Emmans  (aftgwatils  Kicfs- 
lis),  in  Palestine.  The  same  writer  caDa  him  abo  Sn- 
till.  little  is  known  of  hia  personal  bistoiT.  raaiiii" 
(//iff.  Eed,  vi,  81)  relates  that  he  nndertoak  a  jooMT 
to  Alexandria  to  UHen  Co  Heradas,  tbe  teacba  <il  tk 
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ccftechnmaiB  Id  that  citj,  u  ilso  Chat  he  wis  s«nt  by 
the  inlmbitanta  of  Emmaua  lo  uk  of  th«  emperor  Helio- 
gabalna  the  luUmtion  of  theii  city,  which  wu  gnnted 
(see  Jerome,  Dt  rir.  iiiaitr.  c  63).  Ho  wu  >  fiiend  of 
Ori^en;  and  as,  in  letCen  addmBed  to  him  when  the 
latter  vu  already  some  fifty  yean  old,  he  Rytes  him 
"■an,"  it  is  lo  be  mppocedthat  he  was  mach  adiranced 
in  yean  in  238,  while  lh«  expreaeioD  "colleagus"  >eeros 
to  imply  that  he  was  also  ■  prieK.  He  wai,  according 
to  Jerome,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  ducioK  the  reign  of 
Heliogabaliu  and  Alexander  Sevenu.  Vi'e  hare  no  In- 
frnmadon  coDcemiDg  the  precise  dete  of  tail  death ;  it 
occurred,  in  all  probatulity,  near  the  middl*  of  the  8d 
ceotiiry — somo  say  about  A.D.  282.  He  enjoyed  great 
reputation  for  leamiog  aniong  Che  andenta.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  oldest  Christian  histoiy  of  the  world,  the 
CArvno^ajjAio,  or /JvCanpori&uf,  which  EuaebiuBcoDsid- 
ered  very  truBtworthy :  it  extended  from  the  creation  lo 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  oTHelic^ebalus  (221).  Un- 
rgrfamately,  the  complete  work  is  not  in  our  poaaeauon ; 
a  portion,  however,  was  preserved  to  ua  by  co[nous  ex- 
tracts, which  Hibsequent  Church  historianB  oiade  from 
it,  and  these  (fifty-six  nrsgmenls)  have  been  coUected 
by  Golland  (BMiotAeca^  voL  ii).  Julins  also  wrote 
letlei  U  Origen  conceming  the  authenljclty  of  the  his- 
tory of  Sosannah  and  the  Eldos,  and  another  to  Aiisti- 
des  on  the  differences  between  Che  genralogiea  of  Christ 
by  Matthew  and  Luke.  In  this  last  letter,  speaking 
■gainst  tbs  f^inioQ  of  tjraua  pia  havicg  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  Church  in  order  to  prove  the  rights  of 
Jesus  as  high-ptiest  and  king,  lie  says, "  Far  be  it  that 
such  a  thought  should  goverd  the  Chuicb  of  Chiiat 
to  invent  a  falsehood  to  glorify  Christ."  Eusebius, 
Pbotius,  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him  i*  ' 
■hip  of  anotlier  work  in  tweniy-fonr  books,  a  sort  of 
compendiiuD  of  infoimation  on  medtdne  and  natural 
phitoeopby.  According  to  Suidas,  it  was  a  (sUectioi 
of  emjHric  formulas  for  curing  diwaws  by  sorcery,  etc. 
But,  a3  this  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  what  we  know 
of  the  general  character  of  the  man,  Dupin  thinks  that 
there  most  be  some  mistake,  and  that  there  probably 
existed  both  a  Jidius  Africanua  and  a  Julius  Scxtus, 
who  have  been  confounded  one  with  the  other.  Final- 
ly, be  has  also  been  considered  the  a 
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PoMcka,  De  iSoUmfa— which  are  evidently  not 
belong  to  the  Boman  presbyter  Norstian.  3t 
ler,  Fafrohgit,  i,  677-680;  Roulh,  Bd.  Sacr.  il, 
Herzog,  Rtid-EiKgUop.  vii,  1S5. 

Jnllaa  Cssar,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
deserves  a  place  in  our  work  on  accoimt  of  his  connec- 
tkni  with  Jewish  history.     He  was  bom  at  Boni< 
C.  100,  and  was  educated  in  Greece,  whither  the 
man  yonths  of  bis  day  were  wont  to  resort  for  inst 
tion.    Alter  having  succenively  held  the  offices  of  i 
nne,  quEStor,  ledile,  high-priest,  and  pnetor  or  gove 
of  Spain,  Oeaar  was  one  of  the  three  parties  who 
stitnted  the  triumvirate  of  Rome,  RC.  60.    He  now  set 
out  for  Gaul,  ostensibiy  aiming  at  the  aubjugation  of 
the  Gaola,  but  actually  to  (btm  and  disdpline  an  amy 
that  might  enable  him  to  force  bis  coadjutors  to  leave 
to  him  alone  the  government  of  the  Bomans.    The  suc- 
cess with  wbich  his  efforls,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  poli- 
tician, wece  rewarded,  are  known  to  us  from  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  War  that  flowed  from  his  own  pen,  as  well 
aa  Irom  other  diadngnished  classic  historians.    When 
he  went  to  Gaul  he  was  to  remain  there  five  yean,  but 
tbe  expiration  of  that  time  flnding  bim  involved  in 
wars  with  the  barbarians,  five  years  more  were  added. 
Germany,  Britain,  and  other  countries  also  were  invaded 
In  turn ;  and  when,  at  tbe  death  of  Crassus,  Cesar  and 
Pompey  alone  were  left  to  contend  for  supremacy,  a 
(juiuTel  naturaUy  enough  iroee  between  the  two  rivals. 
Pompey  was  the  favorite  of  tbe  people,  and  therefore 
easily  controlled  the  senate ;  if  only  once  Ciesar  could  be 
obliged  lo  disband  the  army,  aa  whose  hero  tbe  victorious 
general  of  tbe  Gallic  wars  was  worshipped,  there  could 
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longer  any  need  for  contention,  and  Pompey  alone 

I  be  intrusted  with  tbe  re^ransUiility  of  the  Roman 

goveromenL    A  decree  was  quickly  pnmril  by  tbe  Ro- 

1  senate  coiumanding  Cnsar  to  disband  lus  forces ; 

CKsai  not  only  refused  to  comply  witb  Che  demand, 

actually  marched  against  Pompey,  whom  he  soon 

drove  fkim  Rome,  and  in  the  Eternal  G^,  EC  49,  was 

made  dictator.     Of  tbe  pursuit  of  Pompey  and  Che  fate 

of  Che  latter  we  need  not  speak  here ;  but  the  noble  con- 

[if  tbe  Roman  general  towards  his  fallen  enemy 

that  it  deserves  at  least.  In  pa^ng,  a  Christian 
endadon.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey reached  Rome,  Casar  was  again  appointed  dictator 
for  one  year  and  consul  (or  five  years,  and  wsa  invested 
with  cHbunlcial  power  for  life.  His  adherence  to  the 
use  of  Cleopatra  led  him  Co  enter  Egypt  and  lo  engage 
tbe  "Alexandrine  war,"  which  also  he  brought  to  a 
successful  teiminatioD  in  March,  B.C.  47,  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  he  retnmed  to  Borne,  and  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator.  But  with  the  death  of  Pompey  bis 
partisans  had  by  no  means  vanished.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  quitted  Rome,  but  In  Africa  they  were  still 
tiful  to  tbe  memory  and  prindplee  of  their  late  mas- 
r.  To  Africa,  theiefote,  Ciesar  directed  his  steps; 
the  party  of  Pompey  was  quickly  attacked  and  sub- 
dued. The  fend  of  Metellus,  of  Sdpio,  of  Cato,  and 
Jube  was  sad  indeed,  but  the  display  of  noble  and  wise 
_  osity  which  Cnsar  now  displayed  towards  those 
anayed  in  arms  against  him  proves  him  "  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  great,  magnanimous  nature.  He  was  not 
1  that  could  stoop  lo  the  vulgar  atrodtics  of  Ma- 
r  SuUa,  and  so  he  majestically  declared  that  hence- 
forth be  had  no  enemies,  and  that  hereafter  be  would 
make  no  difference  between  Fompdana  and  CEGaareans." 
Returned  to  Borne,  he  celebrated  liis  victories  in  Gaul, 
Egypt,  Pontus,  and  AfHca  by  four  great  triumphs,  dur- 
ing which  the  whole  Roman  populace  was  feasted  and 
fEted  by  his  magnificent  Ubeiah^.  But  tbe  display  in 
wbich  CosoT  indulged  soon  led  the  Romans  Co  fear  that 
be  aimed  lai^a  than  Che  dictatorship — Chat  absolute 
govemment||p  bis  object.  Roman  patriotism  had  not 
yet  expired.  Many  there  were  in  the  Eternal  CTity  in 
whose  veins  flowed  republican  blood,  and  the  man  who 
dared  to  conspire  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberties  they 
bad  to  long  enjoyed  was  doomed  to  fall  at  their  handa. 
Hia  death  seemed  tbe  only  surety  of  the  continuation 
of  their  long-enjoyed  pnvilegee  of  a  bee  and  nntram- 
mcled  government.  While  Caaar  was  planning  bow 
soonest  to  wear  the  indgnla  of  royalty,  Bmtna  and  other 
senators  were  sharpening  their  weapons  to  take  bis 
life.  On  the  idea  or  fifleenth  of  March,  after  Cesar  bad 
taken  hie  accustomed  seat  In  Che  senate  at  the  Capitol, 
a  friend  gave  bim  a  paper  containing  an  account  (^  the 
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conspifliey  agunst  his  life,  bat,  while  yet  holding  it  in 
his  hand,  the  conspirators  themselves  crowded  around 
him,  and  at  a  given  signal  their  daggers  pierced  his 
breast,  and  Rome  was  visited  by  the  greatest  disaster 
that  could  have  befallen  her  at  this  time.  To  secular 
works  belongs  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  this  re- 
maj^ble  character.  For  his  reformation  of  the  calen- 
dar, see  Calendab,  Roman.  By  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er Oesar  deserves  notice  for  his  kind  enactments  in  be- 
half of  the  Jews,  and  generous  treatment  of  them.  From 
this  people  he  had  received  valuable  assistance  daring 
his  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  Caesar  always  preserved  a 
grateful  recollection  of  Antipater  and  his  brethren.  In 
Egypt  he  confirmed  all  the  privUeges  the  Jews  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  In  Jadiea  more  favorable  laws  were  en- 
acted ;  Antipater  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  honored  title  of  a  Roman  citizen;  Hyr- 
eanus  was  confirmed  in  the  priesthood,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  fortification  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
repair  of  its  walls.  See  Josephus,  Jewish  A  ntiquiiieSf  bk. 
xiv,  chap,  viii  sq. ;  Strabo,  Geography  (Bohn*s  ed.),  iii, 
184.    SeeC-BSAB.    (J.H.W.) 

JtiliuB  EcBTER.    See  M^pelbrunn. 

Julius  Henrt,  duke  of  Brunswick,  deserves  our  no- 
tice on  account  of  his  identification  with  the  Reform 
movement  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  July  10, 
1538,  and  was  originally  designed  for  the  clerical  office, 
but  in  1568  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  at  once  intro- 
duced the  religion  of  the  Reformers,  for  which  be  had 
early  manifested  a  strong  inclination.  In  1 576  be  found- 
ed the  University  of  Helmstedt    He  died  May  8, 1589. 

Julius  MATEBNva.    See  Fibmicu& 

Julius  I,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Uaicos 
(t  Oct.  7, 886)  on  the  6th  of  Feb.  837,  alter  the  papal 
chair  had  been  vacant  for  four  months.  We  know  hard- 
ly anything  of  him  beyond  the  part  he  took  in  the  Ath- 
anasian  oontrovexsy.  He  sided  with  Athanasins,  and 
convoked  a  synod  to  be  held  onder  his  presidency;  but 
the  Eastern  churches  were  not  inclined  to  admit  the 
right  of  arbitration  and  decision  of  the  Bgpan  bishop  in 
such  matters  (see  EpisL  SynodaUs  SynMkrdicentis  ad 
Donatwn,  in  Mansi,  iii,  136),  and  declared  to  Julius  that 
they  did  not  admit  his  superiority  to  any  other  bishop, 
even  though  his  was  the  largest  city;  yet  they  would 
continue  in  firiendly  relation  with  him  if  he  would  re- 
nonnce  the  plan  of  subverting  their  decisions.  Julius 
persisted  in  holding  the  synod  despite  the  absence  of 
the  Eastern  bishops,  and  Athanasius  was  declared  the 
lawful  bishop.  He  also  took  part,  through  his  legates, 
in  the  Synod  of  Sardica.  The  Eastern  bishops  of  this 
council,  after  their  withdrawal  to  Philippopolis,  excom- 
municated JuHus.  But  this  oontinaed  opposition  did 
not  prevent  him  from  writing  in  849,  on  the  return  of 
Athanasius  to  Alexandria,  to  the  Church  of  that  city  an 
autograph  letter  of  congratulation.  This  letter,  and  the 
one  mentioned  above,  are  all  that  we  have  from  the  pen 
of  Julius  (see  Socrates,  HisL  Eccl  ii,  23 ;  Athanasius, 
Apol  2,  p.  770).  He  died  April  12, 852,  and  is  commem- 
orated in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  that  day.  The 
Eastern  Church  erroneously  considers  Julius  as  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  its  liturgies.  See  Socrates,  lib.  ii  and  iii ; 
Baromu8,i4»in.i:ccfe».;  Tillemont,3f*»io»rM;  Sozomen, 
De  Sect,  art. 8 ;  Dupin, Biblioth^que  desAuUurs  EccUs, ; 
Baillet,  Vies  des  SaintSf  April  12 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncy- 
klopddie  /  Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generak,  xxvii,  157. 

Julius  H,  Pope,  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  nephew 
of  pope  Sixtus  lY,  took  the  papal  chair  afler  the  one 
month's  rule  of  Pius  HI,  m  1503.  He  was  bom  at  Albez- 
zola,  near  Savona,  in  1441 ;  became  successively  bishop  of 
Carpentras,  Albano,  Ostia,  Bologna,  Avignon,  and  Mende, 
and  was  finally  made  cardinal  by  his  uncle,  Sixtus  ly. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI,  the  most  infa- 
mous and  depraved  of  all  the  popes,  Julian  della  Rovere 
already  sought  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  succes- 
sion in  the  pontificate;  but  the  cardinal  d'Amboise, 
archbishop  of  Rouen  and  minister  of  Louis  XII,  be- 


came his  competitor,  and  the  daima  oC  the  TsntA 
prelate  were  sustained  by  an  vnaf  marchiiig  agaimt 
Rome.    Outwitted  in  this  attempt,  Julian  at  once  set 
oat  to  procure  his  future  saccess,  and,  persnading  the 
Italian  cardinals  that  their  interest  demanded  the  Sec- 
tion of  a  native  pope,  secured  the  dection  of  FSecofcaiiia 
as  pope  Pius  IIL    During  the  short  reign  of  the  latter 
Julian  resumed  his  intrigues,  and  when  Pios  HI  died, 
twenty-six  days  after  his  election,  Julian  had  so  well 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  most  influential  cyrdinah  br 
promises  of  power  and  temporal  advantages  that  be 
received  the  position.    After  his  rraltaticMi  to  the  pa- 
pal throne,  4ie  set  aboat  to  raise  the  papacy  from  the 
political  degradation  to  which  it  had  aimk  daring  the 
reign  of  his  predecessors,  generally  termed ''the  night  of 
the  papacy."    Determined  to  recover  for  theCborch  aB 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  see  in  the  di^  of  In- 
nocent HI,  he  began  by  driving  Ceosar  Boigia  oat  of  hii 
ill-gotten  possessions  in  the  Bomagna;  bat  there  he 
found  another  power,  the  Venetians,  who,  darii^  tbe 
preceding  troubles,  had  taken  poesessian  of  RsTaiia, 
Rimini,  and  other  places.    The  Venetians  offend  to  pcf 
tribute  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  those  tenitoiies*  bit  Ju- 
lius refused,  and  demanded  thdr  absolute  zestkotioa  to 
the  Church.   After  fruitless  negotiatioos,  J  alias,  in  U08, 
made  a  league  with  Louis  XII,  the  emperor  MaxiBul- 
ian,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  against  Venice.    Thb  ms 
called  the  League  of  Cambrar,  and  its  object  was  the 
destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  psitxtifla 
of  its  territories.    Venice,  however,  stood  firm,  altboi^ 
its  armies  were  defeated  and  its  toritories  were  rs^ 
aged  by  both  Germans  and  French.    At  last  JuKashiiD- 
self,  having  recovered  the  town  of  BooEiagnay  pcfoeiTed 
the  impolicy  of  uniting  with  ultramontane  sov«cigM 
against  the  oldest  Italian  state,  and  accmxling^,  ia  Feb. 
1510,  he  made  peace  with  Venice.     Wishing  to  oads 
the  mischief  which  he  had  done,  and  to  drive  the  fcf^ 
eigners  (whom  he  styled  *'  barbarians^  oat  of  Italy,  be 
fint  sought  to  arm  the  Crennans  against  the  Fieodi, 
whom  he  dreaded  most;  bat, not  8uooeeding»he  caBedto 
his  aid  the  Swiss.    Ho  himself  took  the  field,  and  at- 
tacked and  took  the  town  of  La  Mirandola,  CBteriagit 
by  a  breach,  in  January,  1511 ;  later  he  met  with  le- 
verses,  and  lost  Bologna.    But  in  the  foUowi^  Octo- 
ber his  legates  succeeded  in  forming  a  leagne,  wludi 
he  called  ^holy,"  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Hemy  of 
England,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swisi^     The  campaigB 
subsequent,  in  1512,  effected  the  total  ft^pnTAm  of  the 
French  from  Lombardy.    But  this  was  done  by  the 
Swiss,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  Julias  mcfclj 
succeeded  in  driving  one  party  of  foreigners  oat  of  Iia^ 
by  means  of  other  foreigners,  who  meantime  subreited 
the  repuUic  of  Florence,  and  gave  it  to  the  Media.    Ia 
the  midst  of  these  events,  Julius  died  of  an  inflasima- 
tory  disease,  on  ihe  21st  of  February,  151S.   He  was  wa> 
ceeded  by  Leo  X.    Louis  XH  had  convoked  a  coaad] 
in  order  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Frendi  dogy  on 
his  waifare  against  Rooae.    To  retort  this  measoie  the 
fifth  Lateran  Council  was  convoked  (brought  to  a  dose 
after  the  accession  of  Leo  X),  and  thus  the  detqgns  of 
the  French  king  were  complc^y  frustrated.    As  sa  ec- 
desiastical  ruler,  Julius  has  little  to  recommend  him  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  Christian  Church.     As  a  pohlkal  sov- 
ereign, he  is  described  by  Ranke  as  ''a  noble  soal,fidl 
of  lofty  plans  for  the  glory  and  weal  of  Italy ;"  and  pro- 
fessor Leo  considers  him,  with  all  his  defects,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  characters  of  that  age  in  Italy.    He  wai 
fond  of  the  fine  arts,  patronized  Bramante,  ^^»<^>^  A>- 
gdo,  and  RafTaelle,  and  b^gan  the  structure  oi  SuPe- 
ter's  Church.     See  EngUsk  CydttprndiOf  a.  t.  ;  Henof^ 
Meal-EncyJdop,  vu,  157 ;  Rdchd,i2oimni  Seeimiie  Mid^ 
<iZ8  J^,p.584sq.;  Baxmann,Po2M2bdP^)«l«;  Bower, 
-ffMf.o/M«Pop«,vii,872sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Julius  ni,  Pope  (Gitm-Maria  dei  MotUe,  Cardi- 
nal Giooci),  succeeded  Paul  HI  in  1550i  He  was  bcsn 
at  Monte  San  Sovino,  near  Arezzo,  Sept.  10, 14^.  He 
first  studied  law,  but,  securing  the  protectioa  of  his  uD" 
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de,  ratrA\nM\  Antomo  del  Monte,  he  entered  the  Church, 
and  aoon  became  archbishop,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  adnftiistration  of  different  dioceses.    Paul  III  made 
him  cardinal  of  StYitale  and  bishop  of  StPalestrina, 
and  sent  him  as  one  of  the  foor  legates  to  open  the 
Council  of  Trent  (q.y.)*    After  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate  he  reopened  (1551)  the  sittings  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  suspended  under  his  predecessor  (1549). 
Closelj  allied  to  Charles  V,  he  spent  his  reign  in  quar- 
relling with  France,  Tenice,  and  also  with  Ferdinand, 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  Charles  Y.    His 
name  is  linked  with  English  history  by  his  efforts  to 
organize  with  Mary  the  reunion  of  England  with  Rome. 
See  Polk.     Julius  m  died  in  March,  1555,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  very  indiflerent  character,  marked  by  in- 
capacity and  misconduct.    While  a  cardinal  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  firmness  and  activity,  but  after  be- 
ccnning  pope  he  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  pleasure, 
and  went  so  far  in  his  disr^ard  of  all  consLstency  as 
to  give  the  caidinal*s  place  left  vacant  by  his  election 
to  one  of  his  servants,  whose  only  merit  consisted  in 
having  taken  care  of  his  pet  monkey.    See  Gacconi, 
VUtB  Pontif. ;  Hoefer,  iVour.  Bioff,  Ghihrale,  xxvii,  166 ; 
Heizog,  Real-Encyhlop,  vii,  158 ;  Ranke,  Papacy,  i,  201 
sq. ;  Bower,  HigL  of  the  Popes f  vii,  468  sq. 

Jnmenta,  cattle.  Heretics  who  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  were  accustomed  to  bestow  oppro- 
brious epithets  on  those  who  persisted  in  maintaining 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  Sometimes  they  called  them 
camei,  ammalea^jumenta,  carnal,  sensual,  cattle ;  also  hi- 
td^  earthy,  etc. — ^Fairar,  Ecdes,  DicU  s.  v. 

Jumpers  or  Barkers  is  a  name  for  those  persons 
who,  as  an  inference  from  2  Sam.  vi,  16,  believe  that  re- 
ligions worship  must  be  accompanied  by  violent  agita- 
tions, convulsive  leaping  and  dancing.    This  singular 
religious  belief  is  said  to  have  originated  among  the 
congregations  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  the  western  part  of 
Wales,  about  1760,  but  it  soon  found  friends  among  the 
Quakers,  and  later  among  the  Irvingites.    The  Jumpers 
found  special  defenders  in  the  Welsh  poet  William  Wil- 
Kams  (q.  v.),  Harris  Rowland  (q.  v.),  etc    They  are 
sometimes  caUed  Barkers  because  frequently  they  do 
not  confine  their  religions  exuberances  to  jumping  and 
dandng,but  accompany  them  with  violent  groans  and 
incoherent  remarks,  often  degenerating  into  a  sort  of 
bdlowing.     Discountenanced  in  England,  the  Jump- 
ers emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  here  they  con- 
tinue to  flourish  moderately.    We  believe  they  have 
some  adherents  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  particu- 
lariy  in  the  extreme  West.    Evans,  in  his  Sketch  of  the 
Benommations  of  the  Christian  World  (Lond.  1811),  re- 
lates his  experience  in  a  meeting  of  the  Jumpers  which 
he  attended :  **  About  the  year  1786 1  myself  was  very 
accidentally  present  at  a  meeting  which  terminated  in 
jumping.   It  was  held  in  the  open  air,  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, near  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.    The  preacher 
^  one  of  lady  Huntingdon's  students,  who  concluded 
his  sermon  with  the  recommendation  of  jumping ;  and  I 
must  allow  him  the  praise  of  consistency,  for  he  got  down 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  stood  and  jumped  along 
with  his  hearers.    The  arguments  he  adduced  for  this 
purpose  were,  that  David  danced  before  the  ark,  that 
the  babe  leaped  in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the 
nwui  whose  lameness  was  removed  leaped  and  praised 
God  for  the  mercy  which  he  had  received !    He  expa- 
tiated on  these  topics  with  uncommon  fervency,  and 
then  drew  the  inference  that  they  ought  to  show  simi- 
lar expressions  of  joy  for  the  blessings  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  put  into  their  possession.    He  th^n  gave  an 
impassioned  sketch  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  and 
thereby  roused  the  passions  of  a  few  around  him  into  a 
■tate  of  violent  agitation.    About  nine  men  and  seven 
women  for  some  little  time  rocked  to  and  fro,  groaned 
aloud,  and  then  jumped  with  a  kind  of  frantic  fury. 
Some  of  the  audience  flew  in  all  directions ;  others  gazed 
on  in  silent  amazement    They  all  gradually  dispersed 


except  the  Jumpers,  who  continued  their  exertions  from 
eight  in  the  evening  tiU  near  eleven  at  night  I  saw 
the  condusicm  of  it;  ,they  at  last  kneeled  down  in  a  cir- 
cle, holding  each  other  l^  the  hand,  while  one  of  them 
prayed  with  great  fervor,  and  then,  all  rising  up  from 
off  their  knees,  departed;  but  previous  to  their  disper- 
sion they  wildly  pointed  up  towards  the  sky,  and  re- 
minded one  another  that  they  should  soon  meet  there, 
and  never  again  be  separated.** 

Jung.    See  Stilling. 

Jn'nla,  or  rather  Ju^'nlas  Clowmc,  a  deriv.  of 
JwtiuSf  the  name  of  a  Roman  family),  a  Christian  at. 
Rome,  to  whom  Paul  addressed  a  salutation  in  connec- 
tion with  Andronicus,  as  being  his  *'  kinsmen  and  fel- 
low-prisoners, who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,"  and 
were  in  Christ  before  himseir  (Rom.  xvi,  7) ;  hence  prob- 
ably of  Jewish  extraction.  A.D.  55.  As  the  gender  of 
the  epithets  applied  is  uncertain  (<rvyytvtX^  xai  ffwaiX" 
fiaXutrovQ),  some  (e.  g.  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  other 
fathers)  have  supposed  a  female  (lovviav  oomcs  equally 
well  from  'lowia)  to  be  meant  (but  see  Michaelis,  in 
Pott's  ^y%e,  vii,  128). 

Junilius  OF  Africa,  generally  believed  to  have 
been  bishop  in  the  6th  century,  is  known  by  his  work 
Be  partibus  ^vituB  legis,  dedicated  to  a  certain  bishop 
Primasius,  probably  the  one  of  Hadrumetum  who  in  553 
indorsed  the  Constitutum  of  Yigilius.  Junilius  himself 
claimed  no  originality,  but  acknowledged  his  obligation 
to  a  certain  Paulus  of  Persia,  supposed  to  have  been 
Paulus  of  Bassora,  who  afterwards  became  metropolitan 
of  Nisibb  (though  he  was  not  a  Persian).  The  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  master  and  his  pu- 
pil, and  is  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  sacred  writings. 
The  first  book,  on  Scripture,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  on 
the  outward  expression  and  the  inward  meamng;  the 
outward  cx]Mpe8aon  contains  five  particulars — the  spe- 
cies of  writing,  its  authority,  its  author,  its  style,  and 
its  order  of  place.  The  inward  meaning  has  reference 
especially  to  three  particulars,  God,  this  world,  and  theT 
next  The  second  book  treats  of  this  world,  its  crea- 
tion, its  government,  the  properties  and  accidents  of 
nature,  the  nature  of  will,  and  the  consequences  and  re- 
sults of  will.  Junilius  then  speaks  of  types,  of  predic- 
tions before  and  under  the  law  concerning  Christ  and 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  Reason  in  its  agree- 
ment with  the  commands  of  Scripture.  Special  atten- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  Junilius  does  not  count  the 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nchemiah,  Job,  Judith,  Esther,  and  the 
Blaccabees  among  canonical  bo«ks.  The  work  has  been 
published  as  Junilii  de  Partibus  Bivinm  Legit,  libri  ii 
(Baal  1545, 8vo;  Francfort  ad  Oder,  1603,  8vo;  and  in 
Biblioth.  Patru  i). — Herzog,  Real^Encyldop,  vii,  174  sq. ; 
Clark,  Success,  of  Sac  Lit.  ii,  828. 

Ja'nipei:  (QnH,  ro'them,  prob.  so  called  from  its  use 
in  binding;  Sept  in  1  Kings  xix,  4,  'Fd^aft  v.  r.  'Po^- 
fiiv;  in  verse  5,  <I>vt6v;  in  Job  xxx,  4,  (vXov;  in  Psa. 
cxx,  4,  Ipij/xijcoc;  "Vulg.  jumperus,  but  in  Psa.  cxx,  4, 
desolatorius),  a  shrub  or  tree  mentioned  as  affording 
shade  to  Elijah  in  his  flight  to  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix, 4, 5), 
and  as  affording  material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme 
cases,  for  human  food  (Psa.  cxx,  4 ;  Job  xxx,  4).  The 
older  translators  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
it,  while  the  modem  versions  have  generally  followed 
the  Vulgate  in  referring  it  to  the  juniper  (see  Stengel 
in  the  Biblioth,  Brem,  vii,  fasc  5;  Hiller,  Ilierophgt.  i, 
268 ;  Sprengel,  Gesch.  d,  Botcm,  i,  25),  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  different  Hebrew  word.  See 
Heath. 

The  different  species  of  jumper  have  by  some  botan- 
ists been  ranked  tmder  fkdrus,  the  true  species  being 
distinguished  by  the  titM>f  Cedrus  baccifera,  and  the 
pines  by  that  of  Cedrus  conifera.  Of  Juniperus,  the 
apxev^og  of  the  Greeks  and  abhul  of  the  Arabs,  there 
ore  several  species  in  S3rria.  Of  these,  J,  communts,  the 
common  juniper,  is  a  very  widely  diffused  species,  being 
found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  plains  of  northern  and 
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in  llie  mouDUinB  of  sMtbern  ktitadea,  oiuallj  rorming  ■ 
a  hw  ahmb,  but  in  wime  utiutiona  being  fifteen  feet,  i 
and  even  thitty  feet  high,  J.  oijigedmi,  the  sharp  or 
prick))',  or  brown-berried  Juniper,  cloielj  alliHi  to  the 
common  Juoiper,  Is  an  evergreen  ahnib,  from  ten  to 
twelve,  but  sometimHi  «ven  twenty  feet  high.  It  wai 
found  by  M.  Bov^  on  Mount  Lebanon.  J.drupaaa,or 
Urge-fmited  Juniper,  is  a  specie*  which  was  introduced 
into  Eurc^  from  the  East  under  the  Anbic  name  kalh 
hiL  This  name,  however,  is  applied  nther  to  all  the 
species  than  to  any  one  in  pirlicular.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mount  Cassius,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  umo  as  the 
greater  juniper  found  byBelon  on  HoonC  Taurus,  which 
he  describes  as  riMng  to  the  height  of  a  cypress,  J. 
FAanKea,  or  Phcenidan  juniper,  is  the  great  juniper  of 
Dioscoiides,  and  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Rus- 
sia, and  Sj-ria.  It  has  imbricated  leaves,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  cypress,  and  attains  a  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feel.  J.  Lgcia,  or  Lycian  juniper,  is  a 
dwarf  species,  and  J.  Salaiia,  or  the  common  Savine,  is 
usually  a  low  i^reading  shnib,  but  sometimes  rides  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twcI<.'C  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Syria.  Of  these  species,  J,  oxg- 
trdrai  and  J,  Piittacta  are  the  only  species  which  conld 
have  been  the  berSih  of  Scripture.  Some  ire  of  opinion 
that  the  wood  of  J.  oiyadrui,  rather  than  that  of  the 
■o-catled  cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  the  cedar-wood  so  famed 
in  ancient  times  for  its  durability,  and  which  was  thciG- 
fore  employed  in  making  statues.  It  is  to  the  wood  of 
certain  species  of  juniper  that  the  name  of  cedar-wood 
is  DOW  specialty  applied.    Sec  Cedar. 
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ing  and  erect  sbrBb,iri 
der,waBdIike,  flexibie  hi 
leaves  oom  panUi  vely  fe«.  hncs^ 
□Uong,  praised  to  the  bnncbi^ 


flowered  laletai  racemes:  pnsb    - 

white,  nlky,  Deariy  equal  Is  oat 

anolherj  legnmea  oral,  tnflsted, 

ETOOOtb,  membranaceous,  sot  u 

two  Bceded.     it  occurs  on  Ibt 

Bteiile  shores  of  PattDgiLSpca, 

Barbaiy,  and  Egypt.     It  wu 

found  by  Forakal  at  Sitei,  sirl 

named  by  him  Cauta  ^^or- 

tinm  f  with  mfaim  as  its  Aribi: 

name.     Bove   alao  found  it  at 

Suez,  and  again  in  diflennt  pans 

I    at  Syria.     Bekn  also  DMStam 

'   lindmg  it  in  several  places  wbo 

travelling  in  the  East     Bmk- 

hardt  aba  frequently  moitiaa 

the  shittb  redcn  in  the  daoB 

to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  1b 

lung  and  old.    (The  jouni  tree  Is  here  about  three  Ceet  thought  it  to  be  the  bbsb  til 
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The  rotSem,  however,  is  no  doubt  the  plant  still  called    e 

by  the  Aral»  relfm,  and  commonly  known  as  Spanith    i 

broom.    In  Loudon's  AnrsciqpffliWao//'(ant*  it  is  named    ' 

SparriwH  monoipermum,  or  while  ^ngli^eeeded  broom, 

and  is  described  as  a  very  handsome  shrub,  remarkaUe   i 

for  its  nnmeroua  snow-white  flowers.     Osbeck  remarks    ( 

that  it  grows  like  willow-boshes  along  the  shores  of    I 

Spain,  as  far  as  the  flying  sands  reach,  where  scarcely   | 


high,  and  ol 
height  of  on 


creefong  raAarrmc,  The  ate  of  this  shrub  is  very 
great  in  stopping  the  sand.  The  leaves  and  young 
btanchea  flimish  delicious  food  for  goats.  It  converts 
the  most  barren  spot  into  a  fine  odoriferous  garden  by 
Its  flowers,  which  continue  a  long  time.  It  seems  to 
shelter  hogs  and  goals  against  tlw  scurcbing  heat  of  the 


■sofFgiAiL 
it  plains  H* 
Bometimea  covered  with  this  shrub,  and  that  such  plva 
are  favorite  places  of  pasturage,  as  sheep  aie  lasniabtr 
fond  of  the  pods.  Lord  lindsay  ■gain,  while  tnvd&sg 
the  middle  of  the  vaileys  of  Mount  Siaai,sayi,'*Tht 
!nam,a  species  of  bioom,  beating  a  vbite  flower,  ddi- 
catety  streaked  with  purple,  aflliHded  me  fietjoent  riidnr 
from  the  sun  while  in  advance  of  the  caravan*  (Zatm, 
183).  Dr.  Kolnnwin,  in  bis  journey  from  Ak^ah  Id 
Jerusalem,  says  (/fcsMrcAM,  il,  124) :  *•  The  shrnhs  whick 
we  had  met  with  throughout  the  desert  stiU  oMitinaBl 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  rrtns,  a  Efiecia  el 
tbebroom-phattfihe  Gtnuia  m/iera  of  F«akaL  Ttiilii 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  shndi  of  tiwae  dtsnti^ 
growing  thickly  in  the  wam-eonrsea  and  valleyi;  Oa 
Arabs  always  selected  the  plai 
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siUe,  in  a  spot  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  be  sheltered 
by  it  at  night  from  the  wind ;  and  during  the  day,  when 
they  often  went  on  in  advance  of  the  camels,  we  found 
them  not  unfireqnently  sitting  or  sleeping  under  a  bush 
of  retem  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  It  was  in  this 
very  desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,  that  the 
prophe%  Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  the  same 
shrub*'  (1  ELings  xix,  4,  5,  "under  a  jim^per-tree").  It 
affords  shade  and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  8t(xin,  to 
traveUers  (Virgil,  Georg,  ii,  434, 436),  and  Bonar  describes 
it  as  particularly  useful  for  shelter  in  the  peninsula  of 
Aralna  Petma  {Sinai,  p.  190). 

In  the  other  passages  the  meaning  is  not  so  dear, 
and  therefore  different  interpretations  have  been  given. 
Thus  Job  (xxx,  4)  says  of  the  half-famished  people  who 
despised  him,  ^  Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and 
r<ithem^TootA  for  their  food.''    Though  the  broom-root 
may  perhaps  be  m^re  suitable  for  diet  than  thajuniper^ 
yet  they  are  both  too  bitter  and  medicinal  to  be  consid- 
ered or  used  as  nutritious,  and  therefore  some  say  that 
**when  we  read  that  rothem-ioots  were  their  food,  we 
are  to  suppose  a  great  deal  more  than  the  words  express, 
namely,  that  their  hunger  was  so  violent  as  not  to  re- 
frain even  from  these  roots,'*  whic'a  were  neither  refresh- 
ing nor  nourishing.    Dr.  Thomson's  ingenious  sugges- 
tion {Land  and  Book,  ii,  438),  that  f>erhaps  the  mallows 
only  were  used  for  food,  and  the  rothem-roots  as  fuel  to 
cook  them  with,  seems  hardly  tenable  from  the  phrase- 
ology.   Ursinus  supposes  {Arboret.  BibL  c.  27)  that  in- 
stead of  the  roots  of  this  broom  we  are  to  understand  a 
plant  which  grows  upon  these  roots,  as  well  as  upon 
some  other  plants,  and  which  is  well  known  by  the  £ng- 
li^  name  of  broom-rape,  the  orobanche  of  botanists. 
These  are  sometimes  eaten.    Thus  Dioscorides  (ii,  136) 
observes  that  the  orobanche,  which  grows  from  the  roots 
of  broom,  was  sometimes  eaten  raw,  or  boiled  like  as- 
paragus.   Celsius  again  suggests  an  amendment  in  the 
sentence,  and  thinks  that  we  should  understand  it  to 
mean  that  the  broom-roots  were  required  for  /ud,  and 
not  for  food,  as  the  Hebrew  words  signifying  yu^/  and 
food,  though  very  similar  to  each  other,  are  very  differ- 
ent in  their  derivation  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  1317 ; 
on  the  contrary,  Michaelis,  Neue  Orient.  BibL  v,  4, 5),  and 
this  sense  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Talmudical  writ^ 
ers,  as  R.  Levi  ben-Gerson,  in  his  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sage, says.    The  broom  is  the  only  fuel  pnxmrable  in 
many  of  these  desert  situations  (see  Thevenot,  Trav,  i, 
222).    In  Psa.  cxx,  4,  David  observes  that  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies  were  "like  arrows  of  the  mighty, 
with  coals  of  rothem,^*    The  broom,  being  no  doubt  very 
commonly  used  as  fuel  in  a  country  where  it  is  abun- 
dant and  other  plants  scarce,  might  readily  suggest  itself 
in  a  comparison;  but  it  is  also  described  as  sparkling, 
homing,  and  crackling  more  vehemently  than  other 
'vrood,  and  the  Arabs  regard  it  as  yielding  the  best  char- 
coaL    Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to  Elijah 
may  have  furnished  also  the  "  coals"  or  ashes  for  balang 
the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger  (1  Rings  xix,  6). 
See  Celsius,  Ilierobot.  i,  246 ;  Oedmann,  Verm,  Sammlunn 
^wi,  ii,  8;  Forskal,  Flora  jEg,  et  Arab.  p.  Ivi  and  214; 
Schultens,  Comment,  on  Job,  ad  loc ;  Robinson,  Research, 
h  299;  Buickhardt, Syria,  p.  488;  Pliny,  ff.  N.  xxiv,  9, 
6o ;  Balfour,  Plants  of  the  Bible,  p.  50 ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
P.20,79,521.-.Kitto. 

Junius,  FraDOis,  son  of  the  foUowing,was  bom  at 
Heidelberg,  158^  In  early  life  he  studied  mathemat* 
icS}  but  finally  turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  the- 
ology. After  finishing  his  studies  he  went  to  France 
to  visit  his  parents.  la  1620  he  came  over  to  England, 
*nd  was  received  into  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
where  he  lived  as  his  librarian  for  thirty  years.  In 
1660  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  in  order  to  pass  some 
Jime  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  For  two  years  he  lived 
m  Friesland,  in  a  district  where  the  ancient  Saxon 
tongue  was  preserved,  that  he  might  study  the  lan- 
a^oage.  In  1675  he  returned  to  Enghmd,  and  in  1676 
went  to  Oxford,  whence  he  retired  to  Windsor,  to  his 


nephew  Isaac  Vossius,  and  died  there  Nov.  19, 1677.  He 
was  a  very  l^uned  phild(^ian,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
writings,  which  are  jDe  pictura  Veterum,  libri  iii  (Am- 
sterdam, 1687, 4to)  i^Observationes  in  WiUerami  Para- 
phrasim  Frandcam  Cantici  Canticorum  (Amsterdam, 
1655, 8vo) : — Annotaiionet  in  harmomcan  Laixno-franiA' 
cam  quaiMor  Evangeiiatarwn  Latine  a  Taiian,  cmfeo 
tarn  (Amsterd.  1655,  8vo) : — Quataor  D.  N,  J.  C.  Evan- 
geHorum  Vertionesperaniiqua  dum,  Gothica  scilicet  etAn- 
gh-saaomca,  etc;  Accent  et  glossarium  Gothicum:  cui 
prcemiUitur  alphabetum  Gothicum,  Rumcum,  Anglo-sax-^ 
omcum,  etc  (Dordrechti,  1655, 4to)  '.—Cademonis  Paru" 
phrasis  poetica  Geneseos  (Amsterdam,  1655, 4to).  His 
Etymologicum  Anglicanum  was  edited  by  Edward  Lye, 
Oxford,  1743,  foUo.— Kitto,  Cgdop.  Bibl.  Lit.  i,  697. 

Juniiis,  Franciscus  {Francois  Du  Jon),  an  emi- 
nent French  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Bourges 
in  1545.  He  studied  law  at  first,  but  embracing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  for  which  his  father  suf- 
fered persecution,  he  removed  to  Geneva  in  1562,  to 
study  the  dead  languages  and  theology.  In  1565  he 
took  charge  of  a  WaBoon  congregation  at  Antwerp ;  the 
party  troubles  of  the  time,  however,  obliged  him  to  with- 
draw first  to  a  church  in  limburg,  and  finally  to  Ger- 
many. Frederick  II  welcomed  him  at  Heidelberg,  and 
he  obtiuned  a  church  in  the  Palatinate.  During  the 
war  of  1568  he  lived  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
chaplain  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  afterwards  again 
returned  to  his  charge,  and  remained  there  until  1573, 
when  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  by  the  elector,  to  take 
part  with  Tremellius  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. After  being  also  for  a  while  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Heidelberg,  he  returned  to  France  in  1592  with 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  was  employed  by  Henry  IV 
on  a  mission  to  Germany.  Later  he  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship at  Leyden,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
in  1602.  His  principal  work  was  the  Latin  tran^- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  executed  in  con- 
junction with  Tremellius.  It  appeared  in  five  parts, 
the  first  containing  the  five  books  of  Moees  (Frankfort, 
1575,  folio) ;  the  second  embracing  the  historical  books, 
1576;  the  third  the  poetical  books,  1579;  the  fourth 
the  prophets,  1579 ;  and  the  fifth  the  apocrj'phal  books, 
1579.  After  the  death  of  Tremellius  the  translation 
was  revised  by  his  colleague,  and  printed  at  London, 
1584,  8vo.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  it  passed 
through  twenty  editions,  and  was  printed  for  the  last 
time  at  Zurich,  1764, 8vo.  Junius  lived  to  superintend 
a  third  edition,  1596,  folio ;  but  the  best  edition  probably 
is  the  seventh,  published  in  1624,  folio,  containing  a  good 
index  by  Paul  Tossanns.  "  The  index  was  published  in 
a  volume  by  itself  at  Frankfort,  1687,  folio,  and  repeat- 
edly after.  The  translation  cannot  be  called  elegant; 
it  is  too  literal,  and  is  sometimes  obscure  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  also 'disfigured  with  useless  glosses  and 
rabbinical  traditions"  (Kitto).  He  wrote  besides,  Apoc- 
afypseos  Analysis  (1592): — Grammatica  Lingua  Hebrtea 
(8d  edition,  1593): — Acta  Apostolorum  et  epistolcs  2  S. 
Paulli  ad  Corinth,  ex  A  rabica  translaiione  Latine  red- 
dita : — ProccUaclema  ad  V.  T.  interpretaHonem : — Prcs' 
lectiones  in  Spriora  capita  Geneseos: — Explicatio  Apri- 
ortan  Psalmorum: — Psahnus  101,  seu  principis  Chris- 
tiani  institutio:  —  Comment,  in  Ez«Jiielem: — Expositio 
Danidis: — Lectiones  in  Jonam: — Sacra  paralkla: — 
NotcB  in  Epistolam  S.Judce,  His  Opera  theologica  were 
published  at  Geneva  in  1613,  in  two  vols,  folio,  and  are 
partly  exegetical,  partly  philological  and  polemic.  His 
autobiography,  which  is  published  at  the  beginning  of 
his  works,  was  written  in  1595,  and  is  the  source  of  his 
biographies  published  by  Melch.  Adam  and  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary.  See  Haag,  La  France  Protestante ;  Hcrzog, 
Real-Encgklop.  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Junius.  Robert,  a  Dutch  missionary,  a  native  of 
Delft,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century,  was  sent  by 
the  Dutch  government  to  the  western  part  of  the  island 
of  Formosa  in  1634,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  his 
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mittioiiary  labors.  He  is  said  to  have  bapcizcd  no  le» 
thaa  six  thonsaad  persons.  He  also  provided  good  ed- 
ucational advantages  for  the  natives,  and  over  six  hun- 
dred  yoong  men  crowded  the  schools  he  had  founded. 
Of  his  personal  history  in  other  respects  we  are  ignorant. 
His  literary  labors  were  confined  to  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent.  He  composed  some 
prayers^  and  translated  certain  Psalms  into  the  Foimosan 
language.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  after  days,  but 
the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known  to  us.  See  Mos- 
heim,  Ea^,  Hist,  iii,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii^  sect.  1,  note  24. 

Junkin,  Geoboe,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  note,  was  bom  in  Kingston,  Comb^land  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Nov.  1, 1790,  entered  Jefferson  College  in  1809, 
and  graduated  in  1813.  While  at  college  he  was  con- 
verted (1811),  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  collegiate 
studies  he  entered  at  once  on  a  theological  course  of 
study  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  in  New  York  city,  was 
ordained  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1818,  and  remained  in 
the  pastorate,  though  teaching  and  editing  a  paper  a 
part  of  the  time,  till  1830.  He  was  principal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Manual  Labor  Academy  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  from 
1830  to  1832;  president  of  Lafayette  CoUege,  Easton, 
Pa.,  from  1832  to  1811 ;  president  of  Miami  University 
from  1841  to  1844;  was  then  recalled  to  the  presidency 
of  Lafayette  CoUege ;  and  was  president  of  Washington 
College,  Lexington,  Ya.,  from  1848  to  1861,  when,  on  the 
secession  of  Virginia,  he  left  the  college,  his  home,  and 
bis  property.  Lafayette  College  thereafter  honored  him 
with  an  Emeritus  professorship.  He  died  May  20, 1868. 
'*  Dr.  Junkin  for  many  years  maintained  a  great  influ- 
ence in  the  Church  courts,  sustained  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  subject  on  which  he  attempted  to 
speak,  and  the  keen  logic  with  which  he  exposed  the 
fallacies  in  the  arguments  of  his  opponents*  In  1844  he 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1833  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jefferson  College,  and 
in  1856  that  of  LL.D.  from  Rutgers  College.  Dr.  Jun- 
kin performed  an  amazing  amount  of  work  in  his  life- 
time. His  preaching  record  shows  that  he  delivered  a 
larger  number  of  sermons  than  most  pastors  do,  while 
his  toils  in  building  up  and  reviving  colleges,  in  labo- 
rious agencies,  in  ecclesiastical  labors  in  the  Church 
courts,  in  the  professor's  chair,  at  the  editor's  desk,  and 
through  the  press,  in  his  numerous  books,  sermons,  and 
essays,  make  us  wonder  how  he  could  find  the  time  and 
endure  the  labor  of  doing  so  much.**  He  publbhed  The 
Edticator,  a  periodical,  in  1838;  The  Vindication,  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
by  the  Second  Presbytery  and  by  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1836;  A  Treatise  on  Justification,  in  1839; 
The  Little  Stone  and  the  Great  Image,  or  Lectures  on  the 
Prophecies,  in  1844 ;  The  Great  Apostasy,  a  sermon  on 
Romanism,  in  1853;  Political  Fallacies,  in  1862;  A 
Treatise  on  Sanctffication,  in  1864;  and  The  Tabernacle, 
or  the  Gospel  according  to  Moses,  in  1866.  See  Index 
volume  (No.  2)  to  Princeton  Review,  p.  226  sq. 

Jtmo,  the  Roman  name  of  the  queen  of  heaven, 
essentially  identical  with  the  Grecian  Ifercu  Juno 
was  the  daughter  of  Ejonos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea.  She 
was  the  highest  and  most  powerful  divinity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  next  to  Jupiter  (the  Greek  Zevc), 
of  whom  she  was  the  sister  and  wife.  Argos  and  Samos 
claimed  the  honor  of  her  birth.  According  to  Homer, 
she  was  educated  by  Oceanus  and  Thetis;  according  to 
others,  by  the  Hours.  Her  marriage  with  Jupiter  on  the 
island  of  Crete  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  all  the 
gods.  This  marriage,  according  to  Homer,  was  con- 
summated without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
Others  say  that  he  subdued  her  by  artifice  on  the  island 
of  Samos,  and  there  married  her.  According  to  the 
Greek  concepdon  of  her  character,  she  was  proud,  am- 
bitious, and  jealous;  and  in  the  Homeric  poems  she  is 
represented  as  an  obstinate,  quarrelsome  shrew,  and  her 
temper  a  source  of  continual  discord  between  herself 
and  her  lord.    She  often  spitefully  favors  persons  who 


were  the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  end  he,  in  retars. 
taeats  her  with  all  that  severity  which,  in  ancimt  timea. 
the  husband  was  accustomed  to  use  towards  the  wife. 
He  scolds  and  often  beats  her,  and  on  one  oocbsmc 
when  she  had  driven  Hercules,  the  favorite  of  her  he- 
band,  to  Cos  by  a  storm,  Jupiter  was  so  angry  that  bf 
bound  her  hands  and  feet,  loaded  her  with  two"  anvBa. 
and  suspended  her  tntm  Olympus;  and,  to  add  to  the 
inconveniences  of  her  situation,  none  of  the  gods  wen 
permitted  to  help  her.    During  the  Tn>|an  War  ^ 
lulls  Jupiter  to  sleep,  in  order  to  give  the  victory  to  tht 
Greeks  during  his  slumbers,  and  with  difficulty  e«eape» 
the  blows  which  are  aimed  at  her  when  he  awBk«.   Ko 
one  of  the  goddesses  dared  contend  with  her.     Dtazu 
once  attempted  it,  bat  her  cheeks  exhibited  the  vat 
woful  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the  mighty  i^stk 
All,  in  fine,  who  assumed  to  themselves  or  attribated  to 
others  a  superiority  to  her,  experiensed  her  vengeance. 
But  she  is,  notwithstanding,  a  female  of  majestic  beaa- 
ty,  the  grandest  of  the  Olympian  goddesses,  wdl  caioi- 
lated  to  inspire  awe,  although  wanting  the  soft  iasDii- 
ating,  and  heart-touching  beauty  of  Venus.    As  tbe 
only  wedded  goddess  in  the  Greek  mythokigT,  Ae  oat- 
turally  presided  over  marrii^  and  the  birth  of  childm. 
It  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  Roman  character  that 
Juno,  in  addidon  to  her  other  qualities,  was  the  guaidiaa 
of  the  national  finances,  watching  over  her  peofiSe  Bke  a 
thrifty  mother  and  housewife ;  and  a  temple,  cootainiDg 
the  mint,  was  erected  to  her  on  the  Cafutofine  as  ivao 
Moneta  (the  Money-coiner).    In  the  Rommi  coDceptka 
she  was  also  the  goddess  of  chastity,  and  proetitatcs 
were  forbidden  to  touch  her  altars.    She  was,  in  short, 
the  protector  of  women.     She  not  only  pre^ded  over 
the  fertility  of  marriage,  hot  abo  orer  its  inrkUde 
sanctity,  and  unchastity  and  inordinate  love  of  sex- 
ual pleasures  were  hated  by  the  goddessL     WomeB  in 
childbed  invoked  Juno  Lucina  to  help  them,  and  after 
the  delivery  of  the  child  a  table  was  laid  oat  for  b«r  in 
the  house  for  a  whole  week,  for  newlj-bom  chiMira 
were  likewise  under  her  protection.     The  month  of 
June,  which  was  originally  called  JanaatiB,  was  cea- 
sidered  to  be  the  most  fovorable  period  for  mamiD^ 
As  Juno  has  the  same  characteristics  as  her  ha^acd 
in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  female  sex,  she  presdo 
over  all  human  affiurs,  which  arc  based  upon  jostin 
and  faithfulness,  but  espedally  over  domestic  sfbia^ia 
which  women  are  more  particularly  concerned.    TV 
companions  of  Juno  were  the  Nymphs,  GrareSf  aid 
Hours.    Isis  was  her  particular  servanL    Among  ■»- 
maLs,  the  peacock,  the  goose,  and  the  ctxJcoo  were  sacred 
to  her.    Her  usual  attribute  is  the  royal  diadem,  fbcned 
like  a  long  triangle.    Sheisdrawnin  acaixiagebytw 
peacocks.    She  had  several  temi^es  in  Rome.    The  fint 
day  of  every  month,  and  the  whole  of  Jnne^  were  sacred 
to  her.    S<^  Smith,  Diet,  ofGrtA  and  Roman  Bicyrt' 
phy,  ii,  658. 

Ju'piter  (the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  name  Zem, 
'LtvQ,  Genit.  A<oc)i  the  principal  deity  of  the  Gmk  asd 
Roman  mythology,  in  which  he  is  faUed  to  bare  bees 
the  son  of  Satum  and  Ops.  He  is  supposed  to  rcfsesent 
the  fertilizing  power  of  the  heavens  (see  Creuzer,  %•• 
boUk,  ii,  518, 522),  and  was  worshipped  under  various  €;»- 
thets.  See  Walch,  Dissert  in  Acta  Apost,  iii,  ITS;  coa- 
pare  Horace,  Odyssey,  i,  x,  6 ;  Ovid,  Fagti,  v,  A9b ;  Mtto- 
morph,  viii,  626 ;  Tzetz.  in  Lycophr.  481 ;  *'  Hermes  cqst^ 
i^ioc,"Apollod.^»Mliii,10,2;  Homer,  Tifeu/.ii,  402;  Th^. 
y£'n.iii,21;  ix,627;  Xen.Ciyr(>p.viii,3,8l;  Sencc^rm 
Fur,  299.  See  Mkrcubt;  Diaka.  (See  Schmebd,/)* 
Jove  woXcovxv*  ad  Ac  Altdorf;  1740).  This  deity  is  al- 
luded to  in  several  passages  of  the  Bible,  and  Josef^os 
frequently  refers  to  his  worship.  Tbe  fbUowing  state- 
ments are  chiefly  firom  Kitto^s  Cydopipdia,  s.  v. : 

1.  Itisstatedin2Maocvi,l,2,thaf  thekii^scai 
an  old  man  of  Athens  (Sept.  'A^itvaloif;  Vnlg.  Anli^ 
chenum)  (some  say  *  an  old  man,  Atheocas,*  but  Gr>> 
tins,  following  the  Latin,  suggests  instead  of  'A^ptmm 
to  read  'Atn-toxttov)  to  compel  the  Jews  to  depart  £rm 
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le  !«ws  of  fhrir  fiihtra,  and  nut  to  live  tlla  the  lam 
TGod;  and  [o  pollute  also  the  Tranple  in  JeHualun, 
nd  to  call  it  the  temple  of  Jupiter  OlympiiiB  (Hids 
IXu^B-fou) ,  and  tlut  in  Geiizim,  or  Jupiter  the  defend- 
roretmigen  (Sept.  Aid;  Siviou  ;  Vihg. heipilalu), u 
bey  did  deoire  that  dwelt  in  the  place."  Olympiiu  wu 
very  ciKiunon  epithet  of  Zeoa,  and  lie  is  eometimeB 
imply  caEed'OW/iS-iDE  (Homer, /txix,  108),  (Mym- 
u,  in  Greece,  mu  the  seat  of  the  temple  and  Mcred 
^vt  of  ZeuB  OlympiiH,  acd  it  irai  here  that  the  fa- 
aous  aUtne  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  norli  of  Phidias,  wai 
Tecled.  Caligula  j^tempted  to  have  thia  statue  re- 
Doved  ID  Borne,  and  it  waa  only  preBerred  in  its  place  by 
he  annmice  that  it  woalcl  not  bear  itmaval  (Joaephus, 
1*1.  six,  1,  1).  Antiochns  Epiphanee,  aa  relateal  by 
Ithemeos,  BUipasaed  all  other  kin^s  in  hia  wonhip  and 
renention  of  the  gods,  so  that  it  waa  impoaaible  to 
xiunt  ibe  nnniber  of  the  statues  he  erected.  Hia  espe- 
sal  favorite  iras  Zcua.  The  Olympian  Zeus  was  the 
laiional  god  of  the  Heller ic  race  (Thucydides,  iii,  14), 
H  well  aa  the  anpreme  ruler  of  the  heathen  world,  and, 
a  such,  foiiDed  the  tnie  opposile  to  Jehovah,  who  had 
icvealed  hitoaelf  as  the  God  of  Abraham.  Antiochua 
mnunenced,  in  B.C  174,  the  completion  of  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Olympiua  at  Athena  (Polybius,  Reliq.  xxvi,  10 ; 
Livjr,  Hilt,  sli,  20),  and  associated  the  wonh^  of  Jupi- 
ter with  that  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  erecting  a  Itatoe  to 
the  ronner  god  resembling  that  of  Fhtdias  at  Olympia 
(Amin.  HarcdL  xxa,  IS,  I  )■  Games  were  celebrated  at 
Daphne  by  Antiochus,  of  wbich  there  is  *  long  account 
inPolybius(Jif/>g.xxxi,3)  and  Atbeiueus(v,£).  Coina 
also  were  sCmck  referring  to  the  god  and  the  games 
C)lioniiet,v,215;Mllller,/liUtg./lB(iocA.p.62-M).  On 
the  coins  of  Ella,  the  wreath  of  wild  olive  (sorivoc)  ^s- 
tin^iibcs  Zetis  01yiii[uua  &om  the  Dodoiueaa  Zeus, 
irbo  baa  an  oak  wreath. 

MfochoB,  after  compelling  the  Jews  to  call  the  Tem- 
ple oFjeiusBlem  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiivs  built 
in  idol  altar  upon  the  altar  of  God.  Upou  this  altar 
swine  wer«  offoed  every  day,  and  the  broth  of  their 
flesh  was  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (1  Haoc  i,  46;  S 
Haccvi,5;  JoBophus, -4nt  xii,  6,  4;  itiii,8,2i  War,  i, 
1, 2).  The  idol  altar  wbich  was  upon  the  altar  of  tiod 
{tov  ^ftim  Be  ^v  iri  tov  Suamani'^ov)  waa  consider- 
el  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  "abominaJon  of  desolation" 
(fioiXiryiia  r^c  tpinuiaciiit,  1  Mace  i,  M)  foretold  by 
Daniel  (xi,  81 1  sii,  11)  and  mentioned  by  oui  Lord 
(MaU-xxiv,  15).  Hany  interpretationa  of  the  meaning 
of  thia  prophecy  have  been  given.  See  Abouikatiom 
OP  Desolatioh. 

The  giore  of  Daphne  was  not  far  &om  Antiocfa 
(Acfni  q  irpic 'Avn^tuiv,2  Macciv,S3{  Jos^hua, 
^ar,  i,  12,  IS),  and  at  thia  city  Antiochus  Epipbaues 
erected  a  temple  for  the  wonhip  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos. 
See  Dafhtie.  It  is  deecribed  by  livj  as  having  its 
walls  entirely  adorned  with  gold  (xli,  20).  To  Jupiter 
Capiiotiniis  the  Jews,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  in 
whatever  country  ihey  might  be,  wei«  compelled  by 
Tespisian  to  pay  two  diBChuus,  as  the;  osed  to  pay  to 
UieTempleat  Jemaa]eiii(Joicphus,Vrar,vti,G,6;  Dion 
Caas.  Isvi,  7).  Hadrian,  after  the  second  revolt  of  the 
''ewa,  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  CapitoUniu  in  the 
place  where  the  temple  of  God  formerly  stood  (Dion 
Cui.  [xix,  12).  There  ia,  probably,  reference  made  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinna  in  Dan.  xi,  88,  ^uding  to  Antiochus 
£[Hphaaes :  "  But  in  hia  estate  shall  he  wonhip  the 
em  of  Gvces"  (fiMreasea,  B'VT^  ^^^^  '^  Ocseoiua, 
Thamr.  s.  v,  TISM,  p.  1011),  fiM  under  this  name  Jnpi- 
ler  was  wofshipped  l>y  the  victorious  general  on  his  le- 
tora  from  a  rampaign,  and  it  was  in  honor  of  Jnpiler 
Capitolinna  that  he  celebnted  hia  triomph.  Other  con- 
jectures have  been  made  tdaUve  to  this  paaeage,  but 
the  Dpiniim  of  Geaenioa  aeenu  most  probable.    See  Ma- 

In  lbs  passage  fhini  2  Blacc  above  quoted  a  temple 
was  also  ordered  to  be  set  np  to  Zeos  Xenios  on  Mount 
*^''"iim.    Josephua  gives  a  (tilferent  aooonnt.    He  re- 
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lates  that  the  Samaritaru,  who,  when  it  pleased  them, 
denied  that  they  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  Jews,  wrote 
to  Antiochus,  the  god  (5(os  on  coins)  Epipbanea,  beg- 
ging him  to  allow  the  temple  ihi  Mount  Geriiim,  which 
had  no  name  (aMuvt>fU)v  lipov ;  comp.  "  Te  worship  ye 
know  rtot  what,"  John  iv,  22),  to  be  called  the  lemplo 
of  Jupiter  Hellenius  {Ant,  xii,  &,  5).  This  petition  is 
said  to  have  been  granted.  The  epithet  Srvioc  is  given 
to  Zeua  as  tlie  supporter  of  hospitality  and  the  friend  of 
strangers  (Plutarch,  Ataaior.  20;  Xenoph.  Anab,  iii,  2, 
4;  Virgil,  ^neid,  i,  736,  etc),  and  it  ia  explained  in  2 
Mace  hj  the  daose  "  aa  they  did  deure  (Greek  saSais 
irirfX"^'"'!  ■*  ^^  "*"  i  Vnlg.  proui  rrarii  hi,  [aa  they 
were])  who  dwelt  in  the  place."  Ewald  sapposea  that 
Jopiter  was  so  called  on  account  of  the  hospitable  dis- 
position of  the  Samaritans  (Gachichti,  iv,  389,  note), 
while  Jahn  suggests  that  it  waa  becauie  the  Samaritans, 
in  their  letter  to  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  said  tfait  they 
were  strangers  in  that  country  {ilfbrta  CommonwfaUh, 
i,  819)  J  Grotius  says  because  the  dwellers  of  the  place 
were  pilgrims  from  the  rcgiona  of  Myaa  and  Hesopo- 
tamia,  qteciaily  referring  to  their  idolatrous  practices  (2 
Kings  svii,  24  sq.). 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  gods  upon  earth  waa  very 
commonly  believed  among  the  andents.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  Jupiter  and  Hercnry  are  said  to  bave  wan- 
dered in  Phtygia,  and  to  have  been  entertained  by  Bau- 
cis and  Philemon  (Ovid,  JfeLviii,  611  sq.).  Hence  the 
people  of  Lycaotiia,  as  recorded  iu  Acts  (liv,  11),  cried 
out,  "  The  gods  have  come  down  to  ns  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  they  called  fiamahas  Jnpiler,  and  Paul  Mer- 
curius,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker."  Barnabas 
waa  probably  identified  with  Jupiter  not  only  because 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  companians  (Ovid.  f'aU,  r, 
495),  but  because  his  personal  appearance  waa  mjUestie 
(ChryaoBlom, i/om. m ;  Alrord,on  Actaiiv,12;  comp. 
2  Cor.  X,  1, 10).  Paul  was  identified  with  Mercury  aa 
tbe  speaker,  for  this  god  was  the  god  of  eloquence 
{Horace,  lib,  i,  od.  x,  6,  etc).  Tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Lystra  appears  to  bare  been  outudethe  gates  (roi}  AiAc 
roS  on-of  rpi  r^j  wdXiuic,  Acta  xiv,  IB),  as  was  fre- 
qumitlj  the  custom  (Sliabo,  xiv,  4 ;  Herod,  i,  2e),  and 
the  priest  being  summoned,  oxen  and  garlands  were 
brought,  in  order  to  do  sacrifice  with  the  people  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  who,  filled  with  horror,  restrained  the 
people  with  great  difilcult}'.  It  is  well  icnown  that  oxen 
wetewont  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  (Homer, /(.ii,  402; 
Vi^jEB.iii,21;  is,  627;  Xenoph.  (>r»p.  vii,  8, 11, 
etc.).  AeconUng  to  the  interpretadon  of  otbera,  how- 
ever, the  aactilice  waa  about  to  be  offered  belbre  the 
doors  of  the  house  where  the  apostles  were(Jffl  ro^  rv- 
\uvac).  Alford  (Conmaii.  ad  loc)  denies  that  there  is 
any  eUipns  of  rou  vnou  in  tbe  phrase  iiptis  tov  ^ios  : 
his  references,  however,  do  not  sustain  his  position ;  for 
Zf^  irpOTbAuvoc  would  not  necessarily  be  irpAr^c  irs- 
Xife^,  but  merely  the  tulelary  deity  of  a  private  mausiou. 


Hsad  of  Jupiter  OlTmpIus. 

8.  The  word  Eirtla  (fur  or  fine  weather)  is  derived 

from  c£  and  ^ia.    Jopiter,  as  lord  of  heaven,  had  power 
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over  all  the  clunges  of  the  weather.  The  Latins  even 
used  his  name  to  signify  the  air — sub  Dio  (Horace,  lib. 
ii,  od.  iii,  23),  sub  Jove  frigido  (Horace,  lib^  i,  od.  i,  25, 
etc  i  comp.  ^  the  image  which  feU  down  Anom  Jupiter,** 
A. Vers.;  Kal  tov  iioxiTOVQi  Acts  xix,  85).  The  word 
tudia  occurs  in  Matt,  xvi,  2,  and  in  Ecclus.  iii,  15.  (For 
a  full  account  of  Jupiter  and  Zeus,  see  Smith's  DicL  of 
Bioffrapf^y  s.  v. ;  and  for  a  list  of  the  epithets  applied 
to  this  god,  see  Bawlinson,  Herod.  voL  i,  Appendik,  p. 
680.) 

Jard  Dlvino,  an  expression  meaning  "5y  divine 
right"  used  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  $ource 
of  the  ministerial  authority.  They  who  claim  the  ''jus 
divinum"  for  that  authority  contend  that  the  episoojpal 
discipline  and  orders,  having  issued  immediately  from 
the  authority  of  God,  are  the  exclusive  channel  through 
which  holy  ordinances  can  be  lawfully  or  efficaciously 
exercised.  Others,  again  (who  consequently  relinquish 
the  jure-<Uvino  dsiim),  while  they  winti>in  that  the 
episcopal  regimen  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Christ  and 
the  practice  of  his  apostles,  do  not  find  a  warrant  for 
holding  the  above  exclusive  views,  nor  for  asserting  the 
utter  invalidity,  while  they  still  admit  the  irregularity 
of  any  other  ministrations.  In  their  opinion,  the  claims 
of  a  Christian  ministry  rest  not  on  any  unbroken  suc- 
cession, but  on  the  basis  of  the  divinely  sanctioned  insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Church.  The  authority,  there- 
fore, with  which  a  Christian  minister  is  invested  they 
consider  to  be  derived  from  Christ  only  by  virtue  of  the 
sanction  given  by  him  to  Christian  commnnitiee;  and 
they  hold  that  it  comes  direct  ftom  the  Church  in  whose 
name  and  behalf  he  acts  as  its  representative,  and  just 
to  that  extent  to  which  it  has  empowered  and  directed 
him  to  act.  They  consider  that  the  system  which  makes 
the  sacramental  virtue  of  holy  orders  inherent  indefea- 
sibly  in  each  individual  mimster  detracts  from  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  makes  the  Church  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  the  priesthood,  and,  in  fact,  confounds  the 
Church  with  the  clei^,  as  if  the  spiritual  community 
consbted  only  of  its  offioer8.~£den,  Ecdes,  Dictionary, 
8.  V.    See  Succession. 

Jurietl,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Mer,  in  the  diocese  of  Blois,  in  1637. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  and  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Rivet  and  Du  Moulin.  He  poss^sed  un- 
common talents,  and  when  barely  nineteen  received  the 
master's  degree,  and  after  travelling  in  Holland  and 
England,  returned  to  his  country  to  succeed  his  father  in 
his  pastoral  office.  His  reputadon  for  learning  in  1674 
obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  professor  of  theology 
and  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Huguenot  seminary  at 
Sedan.  When  in  1681  the  Protestants  were  deprived  by 
Louis  XrV  of  the  permission  to  give  public  instruction 
in  that  town,  he  retired  to  Konen,  and  from  thence  went 
to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
olo^.  In  that  city  the  ardor  of  his  zeid  soon  drew  him 
into  controversy  with  Bayle,  Basnage,  and  Sanrin,  in 
the  heat  of  which  he  manUTested  the  same  rancor  which 
unfortunately  diagraces  most  of  his  polemical  writings. 
He  allowed  himself  likewise  to  fall  into  various  errors 
by  too  much  indulging  a  naturally  lively  imagination  in 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  In  hx^ommenlary  on 
the  Apocalypse  he  even  predicted  the  mablishment  of 
Protestantism  in  France  during  the  year  1686.  Those 
who  diflfered  from  him  in  opinion,  however  high  their 
character  for  learning  and  piety,  he  treated  with  a  most 
unbecoming  severity.  Grotius  and  Hammond,  perhaps 
the  two  greatest  theologians  of  their  age,  because  they 
diflfered  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist  pre- 
dicted in  the  book  of  Revelation,  he  styles  "  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  even  of  Christian- 
ity." The  same  spirit  is  manifested  in  his  well-known 
controversy  with  the  great  Bossuet,  whom  he  does  not 
scruple  to  accuse  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  recrimi- 
nations of  this  celebrated  defender  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  if  more  politely  expressed,  are  equally  severe  and 


destitute  <^  truth ;  the  great  object  of  Boasoet  beiag.i 
would  appear,  to  charge  his  antagonist  with  hoUHag  tk 
heretical  opinions  of  the  Socinians  (Booniet,  Hist,  dts  Ttt- 
ria/ioM,  iv,  64 ;  V,  236-238).  With  all  these  defects,  J> 
rieu  stands  deservedly  high  as  a  coutiovenuliiL  Hb 
learning  was  most  profound;  be  is  generally  exact  btk 
citation  of  his  authorities,  and  he  had  a  special  taliaa  a 
discovering  the  weak  point  in  the  caose  of  his  anugo- 
nists.  In  respect  of  style  and  eloquence  be  is  'maaat- 
urably  behind  Boasuet,  but  he  is  at  least  hb  equal  a 
polemical  talent,  and  by  some  is  considered  his  supoioc 
in  erudition.  All  of  his  writings  are  hdd  in  estees  \ij 
theologians  of  every  shade  as  a  storehouse  of  great  i«> 
search.  Jurieu^s  private  life  was  becoming  that  of  i 
Christian  minister;  he  was  charitable  to  the  pots  al- 
moet  beyond  his  means,  and  employed,  his  imSoettx 
abroad  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  his  exiled  bret^ 
ren.  He  died  Jan.  11, 1713.  His  principal  weeks  are, 
Histoire  du  Calvimsme  et  du  Pcqnsme  mite  en  paraBA^ 
etc  (Rotteidam,  1682, 2  vda.  12mo;  2d  edit^ i\aL IG^ 
12mo)  i—Lettres  Pastorales  (Rotterdam,  1686-7,3  fok 
12mo)  >-Le  Vrai  Systeme  de  FEylise  (DonL  1686,  Srol: 
—VEsprU  de  M.Amauld  (Deventer  [Rotterdam  ],1€&1. 
2  vols.  12mo): — Prijugis  legitimes  centre  le  Papiu^ 
( Amst  1685, 8  vo) : — Apologie  pour  VA  coomp&ssemtad  4a 
Propheties  (1687,  which  has  been  translated  into  £&- 
gUsh,  Lond.  1687, 2  parts,  8vo)  i^La  ReUffiom  do  Latibs^ 
dinaires  (Rotterd.  1696, 8vo) ;  Histoire  des  Dogmm  et  da 
Cukes  (Amst  1704, 12mo;  also  txanalaied  into  Est^^ 
Lond.  1705, 2  vols.) : — La  politique  du  ekrgi  de  Fraaa 
(Amst  1681,  12!D6).-'English  Cydop. ;  Heszog,  Real- 
EncyUop,  vii,  126 ;  Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  GMrale,  xttb, 
267  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Jurisdiction  is  an  eode^astical  tenn  denoting  tk 
power  and  authority  vested  in  a  bishop,  by  virtue  of  tbe 
apostolical  commission,  of  governing  mid  admimstcric^ 
the  laws  of  the  Church  within  the  bonnds  of  laMo- 
cese.  The  same  term  b  also  used  to  express  theboCds 
within  which  a  bishop  exercises  his  power,  L  e.  his  dii>- 
cese.  To  define  this  power  of  the  ecdesiastie  pnpeify 
from  that  of  civil  jurisdiction  has  led  to  no  littk  Ascas- 
sion.  Ofold  theeariandtnahopsat  in  the  sameoMit 
Afterwards  the  bishop  held  his  courta  by  himsdi^thoogh 
temporal  lords  sat  in  synod  with  bishops — *^  the  oae  t^ 
search  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  other  the  lavs  of 
God.**  The  question  of  jurisdiction,  after  the  period  of 
the  Conqueror,  was  often  agitated  betweea  the  pope  asd 
sovereigns.  The  things,  Uie  latter  argued,  and  rea»o- 
ably,  that  are  Oeear's  belong  to  Caesar,  and  it  is  tzeass 
to  take  them  from  him ;  the  things  that  are  God^  be- 
long to  God,  and  it  is  impiety  to  take  them  fiom  Uiq. 
The  Church  is  a  free  society,  and  should  have  per- 
fect power  of  self-^vemment  within  its  own  doonb, 
and  a  purely  spiritual  sentence  should  be  beyond  ic- 
vie^v  by  a  civil  court  See  iNVKSTnuRE;  Ketb,  Pow- 
er OP. 

Jns  Amfli,  the  right  {^protection.  From  the  4tk 
century,  the  privilege  of  asylum,  or  tbe  r^t  of  pco- 
tecting  criminals,  was  possessed  by  Christian  char^ 
and  altars.  This  privilege  had  belonged  to  sacied  places 
among  Hebrews,  Gre^s,  and  Romans,  and  from  tlusn  i: 
may  have  been  adopted  by  Christiana.  It  seems  to  fasre 
becoi  first  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church  ia  tke 
time  of  Constantine;  but  the  right  was  sabsequentlf 
much  circumscribed  by  various  restrictions,  as  it  va? 
found  to  be  a  serious  hinderanoe  to  the  adaumaiacnD 
of  justice.  Since  the  16th  century  the  pnvilege  \m 
been  almost  entirely  aboliahed — ¥tirmyEcdts,DiBL%. 
V.    See  Asylum. 

Jus  DeTOlfttum  (devolved  right).  When,  ia  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  a  patron  does  not  (o^ 
sent  to  a  parish  within  six  months  after  the  coamiepg- 
ment  of  the  vacancy,  the  right  of  presentatiop  fidb  fe» 
the  presbytery,  tanquamjure  devolmto.  Stall  foither  ts 
guard  against  abuse,  it  has  been  enacted  (act  1719,  &0) 
**  that  if  any  patron  shall  present  any  person  to  a  va- 
cant church  who  shall  not  be  qualified,  by  takiag  asd 
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rabecriblng  the  said  oath  in  maimer  aforesaid,  or  shall 
[irfeaent  a  penoa  to  any  vacancy  who  is  then  or  shall  he 
[>a8tor  or  minister  of  any  other  church  or  parish,  or  any 
person  who  shall  not  accept  or  declare  his  willingness 
to  accept  of  the  presentation  and  charge  to  which  he  is 
presented  within  the  said  time,  sach  presentation  shall 
act  be  aocomited  any  inteiruption  of  the  course  of  time 
illowed  to  the  patron  for  presenting ;  but  the  jut  devo- 
lutftm  shall  take  place  as  if  no  such  presentation  had 
been  offered,  any  law  or  custom  to  the  contrary  not^ 
withstanding.**  —  Eadie,  EccUtiasHcal  Dictionary,  s.  t. 
See  Patroxaob. 

Jus  Hzuvianun.    See  Spoliation. 

Jus  GiBlii  or  Metatas.    See  Immunity. 

Jn^shab-be^sed  (Hebrew  Tushab'-Che'sedy  nd)|-f 
*1DH,  returner  of  kindness ;  8ept,'A<T0pakfrd  v.  r.  'A<ro- 
pi^;  Vulg.  Josahhesed)f  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of 
Pedaiah,  of  the  royal  line  of  Jadah  (1  Cbron.  iii,  20 ;  see 
Strong*9  ITamu  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospeb,  p.  17,  where  it 
is  shown  that  this  is  not  a  son  of  Zcrubbabel,  as  appears 
in  the  text,  which  immediately  adds  that  these  sons 
were  in  aU^iv,  either  meaning  merely  those  enumerated 
in  the  same  verse,  or  requiring  one  of  these  [prob.  the 
one  in  question,  since  it  lacks  Uic  distinctive  connecting 
particle  \  "  and**]  to  be  regarded  as  another  name  for 
the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  at  least  six  sons  would  oth- 
erwise be  enumerated.    See  ver.  19).    B.C.  cir.  536. 

U^  primamm  precnm.    See  Exfectanot. 

^rastel,  Christopher,  an  eminent  French  Protes- 
tant canonist,  was  bom  at  Paris  id  1580.  He  became 
counsellor  and  secretary  to  the  king  of  France,  and  died 
in  1 649.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  according  to  Haag,  one  of 
those  whose  writings  throw  great  light  oa  the  obscure 
parts  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  His  works 
have  been  published  under  the  style  of  BibHotheca  juris 
canomd  veteris,  in  duos  tomos  distributa,  quorum  unus 
canonum  ecdesicuHcorum  codices  antiquos,  turn  Gnecos, 
turn  Latinos  complectitur ;  alter  vero  insigmores  juris  ca- 
rvmci  veteris  ct^Uctores  Gnxcos  exkU>et,  ex  antiquis  codi- 
cibus  MSS,  BtbHotheccB  Ckristopkori  JusteUL  Opera  et 
studio  GuHdnd  Vodli,  theologi  ac  socii  Sarionicij  et  Hen- 
rid  JusteRi,  Ckristopkori  F.  (Paris,  1661,  2  vols.  foL).— 
Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUraley  xxvii,  287. 

Justel,  Henry,  a  French  Protestant  canonist,  son 
of  Christopher  Justel  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1620. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  secretary  and  counsellor  to 
king  Henry  IV.  He  appears  to  have  foreseen  the  com- 
ing revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  and  went 
to  London  in  1681.  Ho  was  there  appointed  librarian 
of  St.  James,  and  retained  that  situation  until  his  death, 
Sept.  24, 1693.  He  had  sent  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, by  his  friend  Dr.  Hickes,  the  original  Greek,  MS. 
of  the  Canones  Ecdesia  UTtiversalis,  and  received  in  re- 
turn from  that  institution  the  degree  of  LLJ).  in  1675. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  and  corresponded 
with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  by  all  of  whom 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  His  principal  work  is  his  edi- 
tion of  Christopher  Justel's  (see  above)  BibUotheca  jur 
ris  canonici  veteris.  See  ChauflTepid,  Nouv.  DicL  Histor. 
ft  CriL;  Dupin,  BiUiotkeca  des  A  uteurs  Ecdes.—Hoefet, 
-^  our.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvii,  289. 

Jnsti,  Karl  WiLHSLBf,  a  German  Ptotestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Marburg,  January  14, 1767.  He  was 
educated  at  Jena,  and  became  a  private  tutor  at  Metzlar, 
whence  he  removed  to  Marburg  as  a  preacher  in  1790. 
In  17^^  he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
oniveisity.  In  1801  he  was  iq>pointed  archdeacon ;  soon 
After,  superintendent  and  oonsiBtorialrath ;  in  1814  was 
made  obisrpfarrer,  and  in  1822  professor  of  theology.  He 
died  Aug.  7, 1846.  Justi  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  0.  and  N.  T.  exegesis,  after  the  method  of  Eichhom 
and  Herder.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition,  taste,  and  lib- 
«>a%.    The  Ftophets  of  the  O.  T.  occupied  his  chief 


attention,  and  he  publiahed  editions  of  several  books  of 
the  O.  Test.  Scriptures.  But  he  is  especially  noted  for 
the  three  following  works :  Nationaigesdnge  der  Hebrder 
(1803-1818,  8  vols.) :— an  enlarged  edition  of  Herder's 
Geist  der  HebrSiscken  Poesie  (1829,  2  vols.)  >-Blumen 
altkebrdiscker  Dicktbmst  (1809,  2  yoIb.)  :— Ziomiiscke 
Harfenkldnge  (1829).— Kitto,  Cydopadia  of  Biblical 
Literaturej  ii,  699;  Brockhaus,  Conversations-Lex.  viii, 
566. 

Justice  (P7^)  rigkieoutnessj  as  an  internal  trait  of 
character ;  Id^^p,  judgment^  as  a  judicial  act),  as  ap- 
plied to  men,  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  It  con- 
sists, fooording  to  Cicero  (De  Fimbus,  lib.  v,  cap.  23),  m 
suo  cuique  trUmendOf  in  according  to  every  one  his  right. 
By  the  Pythagoreans,  and  also  by  Plato,  it  was  regarded 
as  induding'all  human  virtue  or  duty.  The  word  rigkt- 
eousness  is  used  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  a 
like  extensive  signification.  As  opposed  to  equity,  jus- 
tice (rd  vofAucov)  means  doing  merely  what  positive  law 
requires,  while  equity  (rb  i<rov)  means  doing  what  is  fair 
and  right  in  the  circumstances  of  ever)'  particular  case. 
Justice  is  not  founded  in  law,  as  Hobbes  and  others  hold, 
but  in  our  idea  of  what  is  right.  Laws  are  just  or  un- 
just in  so  far  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  that  idea. 
Justice  may  be  distinguished  as  ethical,  economical,  and 
political.  The  first  consists  in  doing  justice  between 
man  and  man  as  men ;  the  second,  in  doing  justice  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  family  or  household ;  and  the 
third,  in  doing  justice  between  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity or  aommonwealth  (IVIore,  Enchiridion  Etkicum ; 
Grove,  Moral  PhUosopky).  Dr.  Watts  gives  the  follow- 
ing rules  respecting  justice :  "  1.  It  is  just  that  we  honor, 
reverence,  and  respect  those  who  are  superiors  in  any 
kind(Eph.vi,l,3;  lPet.ii,17;  lTim.v,17).  2.  That 
we  show  particular  kindness  to  near  relations  (Prov.  x\ni, 
17).  3.  That  we  love  those  who  love  us,  and  show  grat- 
itude to  those  who  have  done  us  good  (GaL  iv,  15).  4. 
That  we  pay  the  full  due  to  those  whom  we  bargain  or 
deal  with  (Rom.  xiii ;  Deut  xxiv,  14).  5.  That  we  help 
our  fellow-creatures  in  cases  of  great  necessity  (Exod. 
xxii,4).  6.  Reparation  to  those  whom  we  have  wilfully 
inj  ured**  (Watts,  Sermons,  serm.  xxiv,  xxvi,  voL  ii).  SeB 
Wollaston,  Religion  (^Nature,  p.  137, 141 ;  Jay,  Sermons, 
ii,181. 

Justice  of  God  is  that  perfection  whereby  he  is  in- 
finitely righteous,  both  in  himself  and  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings. 3Ir.  Ryland  defines  it  thus :  ^  The  ardent  inclina- 
tion of  his  will  to  prescribe  equal  laws  as  the  supreme 
governor,  and  to  dispense  equal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  the  supreme  judge"  (Rev.  xvi,  5 ;  Psa.  cxlv,  7; 
xcvii,  1, 2).  This  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  divine  holiness,  as  exhibited  in 
all  his  external  relations  to  intelligent  creatures.  As 
holiness,  in  relation  to  God,  is  subjective,  declaring  his 
perfect  purity,  justice  b  objective,  exhibiting  his  oppo- 
sition to  sin  as  the  transgression  of  his  law.  (These  two 
aspects  are  exactly  exhibited  by  the  two  Hebrew  terms 
above.)  Di vine  j  ustice  is  distinguished  as  legislative,  and 
rectonJ  or  distributive.  L^uiia^»vejustice  must  approve 
and  require  that  ratioiud  creatures  conform  their  inter- 
nal and  external  acts  to  the  dictates  of  the  moral  hiw, 
which,  either  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
consdenoe  or  by  direct  revelation,  has  been  made  known 
to  all  men.  Rectoral  or  distributive  justice  is  God's  deal* 
ing  with  his  accountable  creatures  according  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  his  law,  rewarding  or  punishing  them  according 
to  their  deserts  (Psa.  buudx,  14).  The  latter  is  again 
distinguished  into  remunerative  and  punitive  justice. 
Remunerative  justice  is  a  distribution  of  rewards,  the 
rule  of  which  is  not  the  merit  of  the  creature,  but  God's 
own  gracious  promise  (James  i,  12 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  8).  Puni- 
tive or  vindictive  justice  is  the  infliction  of  punishment 
for  any  sin  committed  by  men  (2  Thess.  i,  6).  That  God 
will  not  let  sin  go  unpunished  is  evident :  1.  From  the 
word  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiv,  6, 7 ;  Numb,  xiv,  18 ;  Neh. 
ii8) ;  2.  From  the  nature  of  God  (Isa.  i,  13, 14;  Psa.  v, 
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5,6;  Heb.xii,29);  8.  From  nn  being  punished  in  Christ, 
the  surety  of  bis  people  (1  Pet.  iii,  18);  4.  From  all  the 
various  natural  evils  which  men  bear  in  the  present 
state.  The  use  we  should  make  of  this  doctrine  is  this : 
.1.  We  should  learn  the  dreadful  nature  of  sin,  and  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  impenitent  sinners  (Psa.  ix,  17).  2.  We 
should  highly  appreciate  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
justice  is  satisfied  (1  Pet.  iii,  18>  8.  We  should  imitate 
the  justice  of  Grod  by  cherishing  an  ardent  regard  to  the 
rights  of  God  and  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  4.  We 
should  abhor  all  sin,  as  it  strikes  directly  at  the  justice 
of  God.  5.  We  should  derive  comfort  from  the  consid- 
eration that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right  as 
regards  ourselves,  the  Church,  and  the  worid  at  laige 
(Psa.  xcvu,  1, 2).  See  Ryland,  Ctmtemp,  ii,439 ;  Witdus, 
Economy,  Kb.  xi,  ch.  viii,  xi ;  Owen,  On  the  Jftstke  of  God ; 
Gill,  Body  ofDivudty,  i,  155, 8vo ;  Elisha  Cole,  On  the 
JUffhteoumett  of  God,-  Uenderson's  Buck,  si  v. 

JUSTICE,  ADMINISTRATION  OF.  This  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  subjects  which  cMmed  the  atten- 
rion  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews.  It  appears 
from  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  Moses  when  **  Israel  was 
encamped  at  the  Motmt  of  God"  (Exod.  xviii,  18-24). 
When  Jethro  had  seen  how  constantly  and  laboriously 
Moses  was  occupied  in  ** judging  between  one  and  an- 
other," he  advised  him  to  make  some  other  provision  in 
relation  to  the  matter,  and  to  restrict  himself  to  the 
work  which  properly  belonged  to  him,  as  the  inspired 
teacher  and  leader  of  the  people.  This  was  according- 
ly done.  A'  civil  magistracy  was  created  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  existing  wants  of  the  people,  and  by 
reference  \o  the  record  we  shall  find  how  fully  it  covers 
every  essential  point  in  the  case.  The  value  of  evi- 
dence in  conducting  trials;  the  principles  upon  which 
verdicts  should  be  rendered,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  together  with  the  great  institution  of  trial  by 
jury,  are  all  found  in  greater  or  less  development  in  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  given  from  God  to  the  Hebrews. 

Their  courts  of  justice  were  of  various  grades,  some 
known  as  high  courts  of  appeal,  and  others  so  simple 
and  multipUed  as  to  carry  the  administration  of  justice 
to  every  man's  door,  and  ^ectually  to  secure  the  parties 
against  that  ruinous  evil,  "the  law's  delay."  "Judges 
and  offices  shalt  thou  make  in  all  thy  gates,"  was  the 
command ;  and  to  what  minute  subdivision  this  creation 
of  tribunals  was  carried  out,  we  see  in  the  q^dinance  di- 
recting that  there  should  be  *^  rulers  over  thousands, 
rulers  over  hundreds,  rulers  over  fifties,  and  rulers  over 
tens,  who  should  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons." 

The  candidates  for  oflice  were  not  to  be  selected  fh>m 
any  one  privileged  class.  They  were  taken  "out  of  all 
the  people."  They  were  required  to  be  well  known  for 
their  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  and  their  fitness  for 
the  station  to  which  they  were  chosen.  They  were  to  be 
"  able  men,  such  as  fear  God;  men  of  truth,  hating  cov- 
etousness ;"  "  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known 
among  the  tribes;"  and  these  qualifications  being  not 
only  all-important,  but  all-sufficient,  none  others  were 
required. 

With  a  judiciary  constructed  after  this  maimer,  jus- 
tice could  be  administered  promptly  and  IVeely ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  remedy  was  provided  against  the  evils 
of  hasty  decision,  which  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  dis- 
cover and  maintain  the  right  of  the  case.  And  if  "  the 
best  laws  are  those  which  are  best  administered,"  we 
shall  find  the  ordinances  given  to  the  Hebrews  for  car- 
rying the  laws  of  the  land  into  effect  admirably  adapted 
to  their  end,  giving  equal  security  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  rich  against  violence  and  wrong.  See  Judge  ;  Tai- 
AL.    (E.deP.) 

Juatifioation  (some  form  of  the  verbs  p?2C.  Sucat- 
6u})f  a  forensic  term  equivalent  to  acquittal,  and  opposed 
to  condemnation ;  in  an  apologetic  sense  it  is  ofUn  sy- 
nonymous with  vindication  or  freeing  from  unjust  impu- 
tation of  blame. 

I.  Dogmatic  Statement,— -TIob  term,  in  theological 


nsage,  is  employed  to  designate  the  jndidal  act  of  G«^ 
by  which  he  pardons  all  the  nns  of  the  aimer  wlie  be- 
lieves in  Qirist,  receiving  him  into  fisvor,  and  re^aidiLt 
him  as  relatively  righteous,  notwithstaiidiiig  hb  pas 
actual  unrighteouflness.  Hence  JQ8iificati0o,aod  the  r- 
miasion  or  forgiveneas  of  sin,  leiate  to  one  and  tlie  ou 
act  of  Ctod,  to  one  and  the  aame  pfrivilcge  of  his  be&e^- 
ing  people  (Acts  xiii,  88,  89;  Bom.  iv,  5, 8).  So, dak, 
"the  justification  of  the  ungodly"  the  "owqiug  d 
sins,"  "  not  visiring  for  sin,"  "not  remembering  nn,''is: 
"  imputing  not  inquity,"  mean  to  pardon  mnmndtotna: 
with  favor,  and  expren  snbstantiaUy  the  same  ticc 
which  is  designated  by  "  imputing  or  ooonting  taitfa  f  t 
righteousness."  See  Pabdom.  Justification,  then,  is  la 
act  of  God,  not  in  or  upon  man^  bat  for  bira  and  ia  kis 
favor;  an  act  which,  abstractly  considered,  reqiBcts^ 
only  as  its  ol^ect,  and  translates  him  into  aoodierRb- 
tive  state ;  wliile  sanctificatiaQ  respects  man  as  its  nl>> 
ject,  and  is  a  consequent  of  this  act  of  God,  and  iaae^ 
arably  connected  with  it.    See  Rbgexeratios. 

The  originating  cause  of  justification  is  the  freegacc 
and  spontaneous  love  of  God  towards  fallen  man  (Rom. 
i,6;  iii,24;  rit,ii,ll;  iii,4,5).  Oar  Lord  Jesos Omft 
is  the  sole  meritorious  cause  of  oar  justificaHoo,  'v^t- 
much  as  it  is  the  result  of  his  atonement  for  osl  T&e 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  is  an  expedient  of  in^ic 
wisdom,  by  which  the  full  claims  of  the  law  may  be  ad< 
mitted,  and  yet  the  penalty  avoided,  became  a 
compcnsaUon  or  equivalent  has  been  provided 
sufferings  of  him  who  died  in  the  siima'a  stead 
7 ;  CoL  i,  14;  Rev.  v,  9).  Thus,  while  it 
our  justification  is,  in  its  origin,  an  act  of  the 
pace,  it  is  also,  in  its  mode,  an  act  most  perfectly  ocei- 
sistent  with  God's  essential  righteooanesa,  asd  donffi^ 
strative  of  his  inviolable  justice.  It  proceeds  not « tbe 
principle  of  abolishing  the  law  or  its  penalty,  far  tin: 
would  have  implied  that  the  law  was  uDduly  ligoraia 
either  in  its  precepts  or  in  its  sanctions.    See  Aiose- 

MEKT. 

Faith  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  jastificat«oB,pR§- 
ent  iaith  in  him  who  is  aUe  to  save,  Cuth  actnalW  ex- 
isting and  exercised.  See  Faith.  The  atooemeflt  ol 
Jesus  is  not  accepted  for  us,  to  onr  individaal  jnsdfia- 
tion,  until  we  individually  beheve,  nor  afier  we  ceaie  v> 
live  by  faith  in  him.    See  Impctatiosi. 

The  immediate  results  of  justification  ase  the  vestcn- 
tion  of  amity  and  intercourse  between  the  pardoned  k»- 
ner  and  the  pardoning  God  (Rom.  v,  1;  James  £,3); 
the  adoption  of  the  persons  justified  into  the  fomSr  of 
God,  and  their  consequent  right  to  eternal  life  (Ram 
viii,  17) ;  and  the  indwelling  c^  the  Holy  Sfarit  (Aets  il 
88 ;  OaL  iii,  14 ;  iv,  6),  producing  tranqoillity  of  coa- 
scicnce  (Rom.  viii,  15, 16),  power  over  sin  (Rooi.  vm,  1  i 
and  a  joyous  hope  of  heaven  (Rom.  xv,  13 ;  GaL  v,  3). 
See  Spirit,  Fbuits  of. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  justification  of  a  simer 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  alter  or  Hitnifw«h  the  enl 
nature  and  desert  of  sin.  Though  by  an  act  of  divioe 
clemency  the  penalty  is  remitted,  and  the  <rf>Kgatinn  to 
suffer  that  penalty  is  dissolved,  ttih  it  is  natnraDy  doe. 
though  graciously  remitted.  Hence  appear  the  pctfri- 
ety  and  duty  of  continuing  to  confess  and  lament  em 
pardoned  son  with  a  lowly  and  contrite  heart  (Ezetxri, 
62>— Watson,  Theohg,  Diet  a.  v.    See  Pezoteccs. 

II.  History  of  the  Doctrine.—!.  The  eariy  CSanal  /W- 
thers  and  the  Latin  Church. — EcHfaiastiral  sexenoe,  froa 
the  beginning  of  its  development,  ocoopied  itself  witk 
a  discuiasion  on  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge; 
but  even  those  who  attributed  the  greatest  important 
to  the  latter  recognised  faith  as  the  fbondatiasL  A 
merely  logical  division  into  subjective  and  ob^cctiTt 
faith,  and  an  intimation  of  a  distinction  between  a  hi»> 
tone  and  a  rational  faith  (in  Clemens  Akxandms. 
Stromat,  ii,  454;  Augustine,  De  TVMdotP,  xiii,  2)«  woe 
of  little  consequence.  Two  conceptions  became  prpvu- 
ing :  Faith  as  a  general  religious  conviction,  pflrticaitf* 
ly  as  confidence  in  God,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  cs* 
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■tafe  doctrine  of  the  Chtach,Jide9  cathcMccu  The  for* 
mala  that  faith  alone  without  the  works  justifies  is 
found  in  the  full  Pauline  sense  in  Clemens  Romanus  (1 
ad  CorifUkios,  c  82),  and  is  sonetimeB  used  by  Augus- 
tine polemically  in  order  to  defend  the  freedom  of  grace 
and  the  priority  of  faith.  More  generally  it  is  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  necessity  of  the  Jewish  law 
(Irenaeusi  iv,  25;  Tertullian,  odr.  MarcelL  y,  8).  The 
oecumenical  synods  were  instrumental  in  gradually  giv- 
ing to  the  conception  otjidet  caiholica  the  new  sense 
that  salvation  could  be  found  only  by  adherence  to  ec- 
clesiastical orthodoicy.  But  as  a  mere  acceptance  was 
possible  without  a  really  Christian  sentiment,  and  as 
the  Pauline  doctrine  was  misused  by  heretics  in  an  an- 
tinomian  sense,  it  was  demanded  that  faith  be  proved 
by  worka  Church  discipline  developed  this  idea  with 
regard  to  the  sins  of  the  £uthful,  so  as  to  demand  a  sat- 
ia&ction  through  penances  and  good  works  (Augustine, 
Serm.  151, 12).  It  became,  therefore,  the  docUine  of 
the  Church  that  such  faith  alone  works  salvation  as 
shows  itself  in  acts  of  charity,  while  to  merely  eactemal 
works  faith  or  charity  b  opposed  as  something  ac- 
cessory. Pelagius  assumed  only  a  relative  distinction 
between  naturally  good  works  and  the  good  works  that 
proceed  fh>m  faith;  in  opposition  to  which  Augustine 
insisted  that  the  difierence  is  absolute,  and  that  with- 
out faith  no  good  works  at  all  are  possible.  As  salva- 
tion was  thought  to  be  conditioned  by  works  also,  it 
was,  even  when  it  was  represented  as  being  merely  an 
act  of  God«  identified  with  sanctification.  The  impor- 
tance attributed  to  abstention  created  gradually  a  dis- 
tinction between  commands  and  advices,  and  the  belief 
that  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  a  virtue  greater 
than  required  would  arise  (Hermas,  Pcutor  SvniL  iii,  5, 
8 ;  Origen,  In  Epittolam  ad  Bom,  iii ;  Ambrose,  De  Vi- 
duis,  iv,  508). 

2.  The  Greek  Church,  —  Little  discussion  and  little 
controversy  has  occurred  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Faith  and  works  together  are  regarded  as  the 
conditions  of  salvation.  The  words  of  James  are  refer- 
red to  first,  yet  faith  is  declared  to  be  the  stock  from 
which  the  good  worics  come  as  the  fruits.  The  descrip- 
tion of  faith  proceeds  firom  the  definition  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  to  the  acceptance  of  the  entire  ecclesi- 
astical tradition.  Man  is  said  to  participate  in  the 
merit  of  the  Mediator  not  only  through  faith,  but  also 
through  good  works.  Among  the  latter  are  comprised 
the  fulfilment  of  the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the 
Church,  and,  in  particular,  prayers,  fastings,  pUgrimages, 
and  monastic  life.  '  They  are  considered  useful  and  nec- 
essary not  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  sanctification, 
bat  also  as  penances  and  satisfaction. 

8.  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the 
Middle  Ages,—l\it  Scholastics  regarded  faith  as  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  snpersensual  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  re- 
li^n,  differing  both  from  intuition  and  from  knowl- 
edge ;  and  although  essentially  of  a  theoretic  character, 
yet  conditioned  by  the  consent  of  the  will,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  description  of  faith,  is  reduced  to  a  mtrn'mttm. 
Originally  only  God  is  an  object  of  fiuth,  but  mediately 
also  the  holy  Scriptures;  as  a  summary  of  the  Biblical 
doctrines,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and,  as  its  explication, 
the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  expected  from  every  one,  the  sul^ective  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  ,/!<fet  impUcila  and  explicita ; 
the  former  sufficient  for  the  people,  yet  with  the  demand 
of  a  developed  belief  in  some  chief  articles.  There  was, 
however,  a  difierence  of  opinion  on  what  these  articles 
were,  and  even  Thomas  Aquinas  wavered  in  his  views. 
Faith  may,  even  upon  earth,  partly  become  a  science! 
and  appears  in  this  req)ect  only  as  the  popular  form  of 
religion.  It  is  a  condition  of  salvation,  but  becomes  a 
virtue  only  Yi^ea  love,  as  animating  principle  [forma], 
pervades  it.  [fides  formata] ;  with  a  mere  faith  [infor- 
mis]  one  may  be  damned.  Th^  fides  formaia  includes 
the  necessity  of  the  good  works  for  salvation,  but  they 


must  be  founded  in  pious  sentiment.  All  other  w<nrk8, 
not  proceeding  from  faith,  are  dead,  though  not  entirely 
useless.  The  necessity  of  good  works  is  fuUy  carried 
out  only  by  the  inculcation  of  penance  as  $atirfactionttj 
but  with  constant  reference  to  a  unkm  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  anV  the  moral  effect  of  the  good  works.  Justi- 
fication, according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  a  movement 
from  the  state  of  injustice  into  Uie  state  of  justice,  in 
which  the  remission  of  sins  is  the  main  point,  though  it 
is  conditioned  by  an  infusion  of  grace  which  actually 
justifies  men.  As  an  act  of  God  which  establishes  in 
man  a  new  state  [habitus],  it  is  accomplished  in  a  mo- 
ment. Among  the  people  the  Pdlagian  views  prevail- 
ed, that  man,  by  merely  outward  works^  had  to  gain  his 
salvation,  and  the  Church  became,  especially  through 
the  traffic  in  indulgences,  a  prey  to  the  immoral  and 
insipid  worship  of  ceremonies.  In  opposition  to  this 
corruption,  many  of  the  pious  Mystics  pointed  to  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  iaith. 

4.  Doctrine  of  the  Reformen  of  the  IGih  Century  and 
the  old  Protestant  Doffmatics,^Tht  Reformation  of  the 
16th  century  renewed  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  emphasizing,  in  the  sense  of  Augus- 
tine, the  entire  helplessness  of  man,  and  made  it  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This 
faith  is  represented  as  not  merely  an  acceptance  of  his- 
toric facts,  but  is  distinguished  as  fides  speci<Uis  firom 
the  general  religious  conviction,  arising  amidst  the  ter- 
rors of  conscience,  and  consisting  in  an  entire  despair  of 
one's  own  merit  and  a  confident  surrender  to  the  mercy 
of  God  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  Worked  by  God, 
it  does  not  work  as  virtue  or  merit,  but  merely  through 
the  apprehension  of  the  merit  of  Christ  Its  necessity 
lies  in  the  impossibility  of  becoming  reconciled  with  God 
through  one's  own  power.  Hence  this  reconciliation  is 
impossible  through  good  works,  which  are  not  necessary 
for  salvation,  though  God  rewards  them,  according  to 
his  promise, upon  earth  and  in  heaven;  but,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  really  good  works  will  flow  forth 
from  faith  freely  and  copiously.  The  opinion  of  Ams- 
dorf,  that  good  works  are  an  obstacle  to  salva^n,  was  re- 
garded as  an  unfortunate  expression,  which  inky  be  taken 
in  a  true  sense,  though  it  is  false  if  understood  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  As  man  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  law,  super- 
erogatory works  and  a  satisfaction  through  one's  own 
works  are  impossible.  Justification  through  love  is  im- 
possible, because  man  cannot  love  God  truly  amidst  the 
terrors  of  conscience.  Hence  justification  is  a  divine 
judicial  act,  which,  through  the  apprehension  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Christ,  apprehended  in  faith,  accepts  the  sinner 
as  just,  though  he  is  not  just  This  strict  distinction 
between  justification  and  sanctification  was  maintained 
on  the  one  hand  against  Scholasticism,  which,  through 
its  Pelagian  tendencies,  seemed  to  offend  against  the 
honor  of  Christ,  and  to  be  unable  to  satisfy  conscience, 
and  on  the  other  hand  against  Osiander,  who  regarded 
justification  as  being  completed  only  in  sanctification. 
The  works  even  of  the  regenerated,  according  to  the 
natural  side,  were  regarded  by  the  Reformers  as  sins. 
The  Reformed  theolo^  in  general  agreed  with  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  as  stated  above,  yet  did  not  make 
it  to  the  same  extent  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
whole  theology.  According  to  Calvin,  justification  and 
sanctification  took  place  at  the  same  time.  The  dog- 
matic writers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  distinguished  in 
faith  knowledge,  assent,  and  confidence,  assigning  the 
former  two  to  the  intellect,  the  latter  to  the  wUL  From 
the  fides  gemralis  they  distinguished  the  justifying  faith 
(specialis  sen  salvifica),  and  rejected  the  division  into 
fides  informis  et  formata,  ^  a  distinguishing  mark, 
they  demanded  (torn  a  true  faith  that  it  be  efficient  in 
charity.  For  works  they  took  the  Decalogue  as  a  rule; 
a  certain  necessity  of  works  was  strictly  limited.  But, 
however  firmly  they  clung  in  general  to  the  conception 
of  justification  as  something  merely  external  (actus  fo- 
rensis)  and  foreign  (imputatio  justitia  Christi),  some 
dogmatic  writers  held  that  justification  had  really 
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changed  something  in  man,  and  indeed  presupposed  it  as 
changed.  Hollaz  pronounced  this  doctrine  openly  and 
incautiously,  while  Quenstedt  designated  these  preced- 
ing acts  as  merely  preparatory  to  conversion. 

6.  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  smce  the 
Reformation, — The  Council  of  Trent,  in  ordeFto  make  a 
compromise  with  the  Pauline  formula,  recognised  faith 
as  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  justification,  but 
the  full  sense  which  Protestantism  found  in  it  was  re- 
jected. This  faith  is  the  general  belief  in  divine  reve- 
lation, though  in  transition  to  a  special  faith,  yet  a  mere 
knowledge  which  still  gives  room  to  mortal  sins.  Jus- 
tification is  remission  of  sins  and  sanctification,  through 
an  infusion  of  the  divine  grace,  in  as  far  as  the  merit  of 
Christ  is  not  merely  imputed,  but  communicated.  It  is 
given  through  grace,  but  as  a  permanent  state  it  grows 
through  the  merit  of  good  works  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  the  Church,  through  which 
works  the  justified,  always  aided  by  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  have  to  render  satisfaction  for  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment of  their  sins  and  to  deserve  salvation.  Not  all 
the  works  done  before  justification  are  sins,  and  to  the  j  us- 
tified  the  fulfilment  of  the  commandments  of  God  is  quite 
possible,  although  even  the  saints  still  commit  small,  ve- 
nial sins.  A  further  development  of  this  doctrine  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  Bellarmine.  He  admits  faith  only 
as  fides  generalis,  as  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  yet  as  a 
consent,  not  a  knowledge.  Though  only  the  first  among 
many  preparations  for  justification,  a  certain  merit  is  as- 
cribed to  faith.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  rejected  the 
imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  only  as  the  exclusive 
ground  of  justification ;  Bellarmine  rejected  it  altogether. 
He  explicitly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  good  works  for 
salvation,  though  only  a  relative  salvation.  The  opera 
sttpereroffotionisj  which  were  not  mentioned  at  Trent, 
though  they  remained  unchanged  in  tradition  and  prac- 
tice, are  further  developed  by  Bellarmine.  According 
to  him,  they  go  beyond  nature,  are  not  destined  for  all, 
and  not  commanded  under  penalties. 

6.  Modem  Protetianiism. — Socinus  denied  any  foreign 
imputatioj^  also  that  of  the  merit  of  Christ.  When  su- 
pranaturalbm  in  general  declined,  the  points  of  differ- 
ence from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  frequently 
lost  sight  of.  Kant  found  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
the  relation  of  the  always  unsatisfactory  reality  of  our 
moral  development  to  the  future  perfection  recognised 
in  the  intuition  of  God.  De  Wette  declared  it  to  be  the 
highest  moral  confidence  which  is  founded  on  the  com- 
munion with  Christ,  and  turns  from  an  unhappy  past  to 
a  better  future.  Modem  mystics  have  often  found  fault 
with  the  Protestant  doctrine  as  being  too  outward,  and 
approached  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  He- 
gelian School  taught  that  justification  is  the  reception 
of  the  subject  into  the  spirit,  u  e.  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  his  unity  with  the  absolute  spirit,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Strauss,  with  the  concrete  idea  of  mankind.  Ac- 
cording to  Schleiermacher,  it  is  the  reception  into  the 
communion  of  life  with  both  the  archetypal  and  histor- 
ical Christ,  and  the  appropriation  of  his  perfection.  Jus- 
tification and  sanctification  are  to  him  only  different 
sides  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  divine  decree. 
Many  of  the  recent  dogmatic  writers  of  Grermany  have 
again  proclaimed  this  doctrine  to  be  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  Protestantism,  some  (Domer,  Da*  Princip  unserer 
Kirchey  Kiel,  1841)  taking  justification  in  the  sense  of  a 
new  personality  founded  in  Christ,  others  (Hundesha- 
gen,  Der  deutsche  Protestantismutj  Frankft.  1847)  in  the 
sense  that  God,  surveying  the  whole  future  development 
of  the  principle  which  communion  with  Christ  estab- 
lishes in  the  believer,  vie#8  him  as  righteous.  One  of 
the  last  dogmatic  manuals  of  the  Reformed  Church 
(Schweizer,  ii,  528  sq.)  distinguishes  conversion  and 
sanctification  as  the  beginning  and  progress  of  a  life  of 
salvation,  and  assigns  justification  to  the  former.  See 
Hase,  Evangeliache  DogmaHk  (Leipzic,  1860),  p.  810  sq. ; 
C.  F.  Baur,  Lehrbuch  der  chrigtlichen  Dogmengeschichte 
(Stuttgardt,  1847) ;  Hahn,  Das  Beheimtniss  der  evangel- 
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Justin,  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  or,  moi^  geDerallr, 
the  Martyr,  of  whom  Eusebius  (JRist.  Ecdes.  L  iv,  c.  11) 
says  that  he  overshadowed  all  the  great  men  who  ilki- 
minated  the  2d  century  by  the  Vendor  of  his  osbk, 
was  bom  towards  the  close  ^  the  apoetolic  age,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  Greek,  Prisdus,  who  had,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, come  to  reside  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (erected  oo  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Sichem),  in  Samaria,  with  the  Bcr 
man  colony  sent  by  Vespasian  to  the  city  that  bore  hk 
name.  But  little  is  known  of  hia  personal  histoiy. 
From  one  of  his  works,  the  DicdogueM  viih  Tryphm  (c 
2  sq.),  we  learn  that  he  travelled  miich  in  his  youth,  aul 
studied  ardently  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  prev- 
alent in  his  day,  searching  after  some  knowledge  which 
should  satbfy  the  cravings  of  his  sooL  The  myths  and 
absurd  worship  of  the  heathen  had  failed  to  satiefy  the 
youthful  soul  longing  to  know  ^lOd  and  the  relatioos  of 
God  to  man,  and  in  turn  Stoic  and  Peripatetic,  Py&k- 
gorean  and  Platonist,  were  examined  to  set  his  muid  at 
rest  upon  the  vital  question.  By  the  Stoic  be  was  told 
that,  in  philosophical  speculation,  the  subject  which  be 
seemed  to  consider  the  most  important  was  only  of  sub- 
ordinate rank.  A  Peripatetic,  at  the  end  oif  a  few 
days,  informed  him  that  the  most  important  thing  (at 
him  to  attend  to  was  to  afford  the  philosophic  instructor 
security  for  his  tuition.  By  the  Pythagorean  he  was 
rejected  outright,  because  he  confessed  himself  ignomt 
of  music,  astronomy,  and  geometry,  which  that  setad 
considered  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  so  he  turned  in  despair  to  the  Platooko, 
at  this  time  in  high  repute  in  the  place  in  which  Jokib 
/esided.  At  last  he  seemed  to  have  gained  the  haven 
of  peace ;  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  oooki  not  Cail  t« 
inspire  young  Justin  with  the  hope  that  he  **du>Qid 
soon  have  the  intuition  of  God,"  for  is  not  this  the  aim 
of  Platonic  philosophy?  **  Under  the  influence  of  thii 
notion,**  he  relates  himself,  *'  it  occurred  tc^  me  thai  I 
would  withdraw  to  some  solitary  place,  far  from  the  bff^ 
moil  of  the  world,  and  there,  in  perfect  self-ooQectisi^ 
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gire  myself  to  my  own  contemplatioiis.    I  chose  a  spot 
by  the  sea-side,**    Whether  Justin  stiU  resided  at  this 
time  at  FlaTia  Neapolis — and  in  that  case  the  quiet  re- 
sort must  have  beoi  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  per- 
haps the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  north  of  this  sea  (Otto), 
or  on  some  unfrequented  spot  of  Lake  Genesareth — or 
whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  he  then  resided  at 
Ephesos,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.    In  favor  of  Ephesus 
are  Schrbckh,  Tillemont,  Uilgenfeld,  Domer,  etc    But, 
be  the  name  of  the  place  Flavia  Neapolis  or  Ephesus,  it 
was  in  his  resort  by  the  shore  of  the  resouniting  sea — 
attracted  to  it,  no  doubt,  chiefly  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
objeet  he  was  seeking  to  solve,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
spot — ^that  we  fidpEm  one  day,  while  wrapped  up  in 
thought,  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  sea, 
which  moaned  in  melancholy  unison  with  his  reflections, 
accosted  by  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  sage  and  grave, 
and  soon  the  two  are  engaged  in  earnest  converse  on 
the  subject  ever  uppermost  in  young  Justin's,  mind. 
Somewhat  enamored  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  ar- 
gues in  its  favor  with  the  appositely  present  senior,  and 
contends  that  at  some  future  day  it  will  conduct  him 
into  that  nearer  acquaintance  with  God,  or,  in  the  Pla- 
tonists*  term,  afford  him  the  *' vision  of  divinity.**    But 
the  meek  old  man,  who  is  a  Christian,  contends  that 
the  goal  which  he  is  seeking  to  gain  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  philosophical  school  or  by  unaided  mind  even 
of  the  l^ghest  order;  the  fallacy  of  Plato  is  proved  in 
some  two  or  three  points  of  doctrine  belonging  to  that 
system,  and  finally  the  doubting  and  indocile  disciple  is 
visited  with  the  curt  and  not  gentle  apostrophe,  **  You 
are  a  mere  dealer  in  words,  but  no  lover  of  action  and 
truth;  your  aim  is  not  to  be  a  practiser  of  good,  but  a 
clever  disputant,  a  cunning  sophist,"    Once  more  the 
inquiring  youth  is  baflled  in  his  attempt  to  lay  hold  of 
the  truth ;  he  is  again  convinced  that  even  iiom  the  fore- 
roost  of  heathen  philosophers  he  cannot  obtain  the  pearl 
for  which  he  is  seeking  so  earnestly.    But  with  this  in- 
telligence there  comes  also  the  direction, "  Search  the 
Scriptures;**  study  the  Hebrew  prophets;  men  who, 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  saw  and  revealed  the  truth, 
tod  even  foretold  events  future  to  their  day ;  read  the 
last  and  heroic  words  of  the  disciples  of  him  who  came 
to  rdse  a  fallen  world,  and  to  restore  it  to  eternal  and 
imperishable  felicity.    ''Pray,**  ended  the  venerable 
Chrisdan,  **  that  the  gates  of  light  may  be  opened  to 
thee,  for  none  can  pesceive  and  comprehend  these  things 
except  God  and  his  Christ  grant  them  understanding.** 
Justin  was  impressed;  he  had  often  heard  the  Plato- 
nists  calumniate  the  Christians,  but  he  had  always  dis- 
<:Tedited  the  stat^dftpnts.    He  had  frequently  observed 
the  tranquillity  ami  fortitode  with  which  these  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  encountered  death  and  all  other  evils  which 
wear  terrible  to  man,  and  he  could  never  condemn  as 
profligates  those  who  could  so  patiently  endure.    He 
had  kmg  believed  them  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  these  consistent  mart3rT8.    He  was  now  prepared  to 
think  that  they  held  the  truth.    He  reflected  on  the 
words  of  the  venerable  stranger,  and  was  convinced  that 
they  inculcated  the  "  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy.** 
From  this  time  (the  exact  dato  is  doubtful ;  the  Bol- 
^aodists  place  it  in,  AJ>.  119;  it  is  generally  believed, 
with  Cave,  Tillemont,  Ceillier,  and  others,  that  it  occur- 
led  in  A.D.  183)  his  personal  history  becomes  obscure, 
^  he  has  but  little  to  relate  of  himself  hereafter,  and  as 
from  other  sources  we  cannot  gather  much  on  which  we 
ean  depend.    Certain  it  is  that  he  at  once  enlisted  in 
Active  service  in  behalf  of  the  new  cause.    Ketiuning 
the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  he  ardently  devoted  him- 
•elff  as  is  evinced  by  his  works,  to  the  propagarion  of 
Christianity  by  writing  and  otherwise.     Tillemont  ar- 
goes,  from  the  language  of  Justin  {Apohg.  Prima^  c.  61, 
65),  that  he  was  a  priest,  but  this  inference  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  passage,  and,  though  approved  by  Maran,  is 
rejected  by  Ott%  Neander,  and  Semisch.    That  he  vis- 
ited many  places  in  order  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  probable  (comp.  Cohortat,  ad 
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Grac,  c.  18, 84),  an4  he  appears  to  have  maae  tne  pro- 
fession of  a  philosophy  subservient  to  this  purpose^K* 
aiog,  cum  TrypK  init. ;  Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL  iv,  11 ;  ^Ip- 
tius,  BibL  cod.  125).    According  to  what  is  commM)3y 
deemed  the  ancient  record  of  his  martyrdom  (though 
Papebroche  regards  this  as  narrating  the  death  of  anoth«f 
Justin),  he  visited  Bome  twice.    On  his  second  visit  he 
was  apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
Rusticus,  who  held  the  office  of  prsefectus  urbi;  and  as 
he  refused  to  offer  sacriflce  to  the  gods,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  scourged  and^aheaded,  which  sentence  appears  to 
have  been  immedflRly  carried  into  effect    Several  oth- 
er persons  suffered  with  him.    Papebroche  rejects  this 
account  of  his  martyrdom,  and  thinks  his  execution  was 
secret,  so  that  the  date  and  manner  of  it  were  never 
known.    The  Greek  Menasa  (s.  d.  1  Junii)  state  that  he 
drank  hemlock.    His  death  is  generally  considered  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus ;  and  the  Chromcon  Pcuchale  (1, 258, 
ed.  Paris ;  207,  ed.  Venice ;  482,  ed.  Bonn),  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  TiUemont,  Baronius,  Pagi,  Otto,  and  other  mod- 
ems, places  it  in  the  consulship  of  Orphitus  and  Pudens, 
A.D.  165 ;  Dupiu,  Semisch,  and  Schaff  place  it  in  A.D. 
166 ;  Fleury  in  AJ>.  167 ;  and  Tillemont  and  Maran  in 
A.D.  168.    Papebroche  (Acta  Sanctorum,  ApriL  ii,  107), 
assigning  the  Apologia  Secunda  of  Justin  to  the  year 
171,  contends  that  he  must  have  lived  to  or  beyond  that 
time.     DodweU,  on  the  contrary,  following  the  errone- 
ous statement  of  Euselnus  in  his  Ckroniconj  places  his 
death  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius;  and  Epiphanius, 
according  to  the  present  reading  of  the  passage  (adv, 
Hceres.  xlvi,  1),  which  is  most  likely  corrupt,  places  it  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  or  Adrian,  a  mani- 
fest error,  as  the  Apologia  Prima  is  addressed  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Secunda 
probably  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  LhYerus,  who  succeed- 
ed Antoninus.    The  death  of  Justin  has  been  very  com- 
monly ascribed  (compare  Tatian,  Contra  GrtBCos,  c  19; 
Eusebius,  HitL  EccL  iv,  16,  and  Chron,  Pcuchale)  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Cresoens.    The 
enmity  of  Crescens^  and  Justin*s  apprehension  of  injury 
from  him,  are  mentioned  by  Justin  himself  (Apohg. 
Secunda,  c  3).    He  has  been  canonized  by  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches;  the  Greeks  celebrate  his  mem- 
ory on  the  Ist  of  June,  the  Latins  on  the  13th  of  ApriL 
At  Rome,  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls  is 
believed  to  be  the  resting-place  of  his  remains;  but  the 
Church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Eysstadt,  in  Germany,  claims 
to  possess  his  body :  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  either  claim  is  well  founded.   The  more  com- 
mon epithet  added  to  the  name  of  Justin  by  the  an- 
dents  is  that  of  "  the  philosopher**  (Epiphanius,  I  c. ; 
Eusebius,  Ckroniconj  lib.  ii ;  Jerome,  De  VirSms  lUiutr, 
c  xxiii ;  Chronicon  PaschaJe,  L  c. ;  Creoige  Syncellus,  p. 
850, 351, ed. Paris;  p.279,ed.yenice;  Glljcas,!kiinaApars 
iii,p.241,ed.Paris;  p.  186, ed. Venice;  p. 449, ed. Bonn); 
that  of**  the  martyr,*'  now  in  general  use,  is  employed  by 
TertuUian  (A  dv.  ValeaU  c  5),  who  calls  him  '^pUloeophus 
et  martyr;**  by  Photius  {Biblioth.  cod.  48, 125, 232),  and 
by  Joannes  Damateenus  (Sacra  Paralh  ii,  754,  ed.  Le^ 
quien),  who,  like  Tertullian,  conjoins  the  two  epithets. 

Works, — It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  writings  of 
Justin  Martyr,  which,  although  not  very  voluminous,  so 
far  as  they  are  known  to  be  or  to  have  been  extant,  are 
among  the  most  important  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  2d  century,  not  so  much  because  they  are  apol- 
ogetic as  because  they  arc  the  earliest  Christian  apol- 
ogies extant.  In  their  classification  we  follow  closely, 
with  Smith  {Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v.),  one  of  the 
latest  editors  of  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  J.  F.  C 
Otto,  who  makes  four  distinct  classes. 

(1.)  Undisputed  Works,  —  1.  'ATroXoyia  vpwrri  vtekg 
Xpurrtavuv  vpbc  ^AvtwvIvov  tov  EiffftPrjt  Apologia 
prima  pro  Christianis  ad  Awtamnum  Pium,  mentioned 
in  the  only  two  known  MSflp  the  Apologies,  and  in 
the  older  editions  of  Justin,  e^that  of  Stephens  (Paris, 
1551,  foL)  and  that  pf  Sylburg  (Heidelbeig,  1593,  foUo), 
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at  hia  second  Apob^,  ^  one  of  the  moet  iDterestlng 
remtifiB  of  Christuui  antiquity.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
empeoror  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  his  adopted  sons  '*  Ve- 
riasimus  the  Philosopher,"  afterwards  the  emperor  M. 
Aureliufii,  and  "  Lucius  the  Philosopher"  (we  follow  the 
common  reading,  not  that  of  Eusebius),  afterwards  the 
emperor  YeruSi  colleague  of  Bf.  Aurelius.  From  the 
circumstance  thatVerissimus  is  not  styled  Cssar,  which 
dignity  he  acquired  in  the  course  of  A.D.  139,  it  is  in- 
fenred  by  many  critics,  including  Pagi,  Neander,  Otto, 
Semisch,  and  others,  that  the  A||togy  was  written 
previously,  and  probably  early  iiMhat  year.  £use- 
bius  places  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  Antoninus,  or  the 
first  year  of  the  230th  Olympiad,  A.D.  141,  which  is 
rather  too  late.  Others  contend  for  a  still  later  date. 
Justin  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  work  (c  46),  states 
that  Christ  was  bora  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
he  wrote,  but  he  must  be  understood  aa  speaking  in 
round  numbers.  However,  Tillemont,  Grabe,  Fleury, 
Ceillier,  Maran,  and  others,  fix  the  date  of  tha  work  in 
A.D.  150.  "Its  contents,"  8a3rs  bishop  Kaye,  "may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  heads :  [  1]  Appeals  to  the  ju9> 
tice  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  expostulations  with  them 
on  the  unfairness  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  condemned  without  any  previous  inves- 
tigation into  their  lives  or  opinions  merely  because 
they  were  Christians,  and  were  denied  the  liberty  al- 
lowed to  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Boman  empire,  of 
worshipping  the  God  whom  they  themselves  preferred. 
[2]  Refutations  of  the  chaises  of  atheism,  immorality, 
and  disaffection  towards  the  emperor,  which  were 
brought  against  the  Christians*  these  charges  Justin 
refuted  by  appealing  to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  pre- 
cepts, and  to  the  amelioration  produced  in  the  conduct 
of  those  who  embraced  Christianity;  and  by  stating 
that  the  kingdom  to  which  Christians  looked  forward 
was  not  of  thb  world,  but  a  heavenly  kingdom.  [3] 
Direct  arguments  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
drawn  from  miracles  and  prophecy.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  Justin  principally  occupies  himself  in  refu- 
ting the  objection  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  T>er- 
formed  by  magical  arts.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he 
states  in  forcible  terms  the  general  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy,  and  shows  the  accomplishment  of 
many,  particidar  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus;  in- 
ferring, from  their  accomplishment,  the  reasonableness 
of  entertaining  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  prophecies  yet 
unfulfilled— that,  for  instance,  respecting  Christ's  sec- 
ond advent — will  in  due  time  be  accomplished.  [4] 
Justin  does  not  confine  himself  to  defending  Christianity, 
hot  occasionally  becomes  the  assailant,  and  exposes  with 
aucc^Bss  the  absurdities  of  the  Gentile  polytheism  and 
idolatry.  In  further  confirmation  of  the  innocuous,  or, 
rather,  beneficial  character  of  Christianity,  Justin  con- 
cludes the  treatise  with  a  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  proselytes  were  admitted  into  the  Church,  of  its 
other  rites  and  customs,  and  of  the  habits  and  manner 
of  life  of  the  primitive  Christians."  To  this  Apology, 
the  larger  one  of  the  two,  are  generally  appended  three 
documents :  (1)  'Adptavov  virip  Xpuh-iavwv  iwiffroXfif 
Adriam  pro  Christiams  Epiitola^  or  Exemplwn  Episto- 
ItB  Imperatorit  Adriam  ad  Mumcium  Fundcmum,  Pro- 
coruulum  A  site.  This  Greek  version  of  the  emperor's  let- 
ter was  made  and  is  given  by  Eusebius  {Hi$t.Ecdea.  iv, 
8).  Justin  had  subjoined  to  his  work  the  Latin  original 
(Eusebius,  UisU  Eccl.  iv,  8),  which  probably  is  stiU  pre- 
served by  Rufinu3  in  his  version  of  Eusebius,  for  which, 
in  the  work  of  Justin,  the  version  of  Eusebius  was  after- 
wards substituted.  (2)  *Avriuvivov  iiriffToXt)  irpbg  rb 
Koiyhv  TTiQ  'AaiaCy  Aniomni  Epistola  ad  Commune  Asia. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  document  was  inserted  in 
its  place  by  Justin  himself;  it  has  probably  been  added 
since  his  time,  and  its  genuineness  is  subject  to  consid- 
erable doubt.  It  is  gvm,  but  with  great  variation, 
by  Eusebius  iUist.  Eccmfiv,  18),  and  was  written,  ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  the  letter  itself,  as  it  appears  in 
Eusebius,  not  by  Antoninus,  but  by  his  sooceasor,  M. 


Aurelius.     (3)  yiapKOv  fiiunXit^  iTiffroXif  ^rpof  r^ 
avyKkrirov^  iv  y  fuxpTVptl  Xpunuzvovc  airioo^  jtyt- 
vtjfT^at  TiK  i'lKTig  avri^Vf  Mard  ImperaUnris  Ffihtis 
ad  Senaium  qua  testatur  CkrisUcaios  ricforix  cammm 
Jitisse.    This  letter,  the  spuriousness  of  whiefa  is  gcs- 
erally  admitted  (though  it  is  said  by  TertuUian,  Apidt- 
geticSf  cap.  5,  that  a  letter  of  the  aame  tenor  was  «tu- 
ten  1^  the  emperor),  relates  to  the  faxxtoos  rairack  wf 
the  so-called  Uiundoring  I^on  (q.  v.).     2.  'AinkeytA 
divrkpa    ifwip   ruy  XpurriaviHv  irfMQ   t^   'Fmftei- 
wv  <rvyK\tiTOVf  Apologia  Secunda  pro  Christiaius  ai 
Senatnm  Romanum,    This  second  and  shorter  plea  in 
the  Christians  was  addressed  probacy  to  the  empencY 
M.  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Yerus,  or,tfpUier,  to  ,Anw^Bff 
alone,  as  Verus  was  engaged  in  the  East  in  the  Parthisi 
war.     (See  below.)    Keander  adopts  the  opdmoa  (or- 
meriy  maintained  by  Yalesius,  that  this  Apology  (pbcei 
in  the  older  editions  before  the  iMiger  one  just  desafl«rf) 
was  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius;  but  Eos^nns  (i7«tr. 
EccL  iv,  17, 18)  and  Photius  {BOL  cod.  125)  amoeg  the 
ancients,  and  Dnpin,  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Gralte, 
Ceillier,  llaran,  Hosheim,  Semisch,  and  Otto 
the  moderns,  maintain  the  opposite  «de.     Otto  thioka 
it  was  written  about  A.D.  164 ;  others  place  it  KKiievhai 
later.     Scaliger  {Ammadr,  in  Ckrom,  EuMcb,  p.  219)  ad 
Papebrocho  (^Ada  jSonotonnn,  Aprilis,  ii,  106}  oooBder 
that,  this  second  Apology  of  Justin  is  amply  an  'vaa^ 
duction  or  preface  to  the  first,  and  that  the  Apoki^ 
presented  to  Aurelius  and  Venis  has  been  lost,  but  tkcir 
opinion  has  been  refuted  by  several  writers,  espedaSr 
by  Otto.     Granted,  then,  that  this  Apology  was  pn- 
sented  to  M.  Aurelius,  we  find  it  ^occasioned  by  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  three  perscms  at  Rome*  wboo 
Urbicus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  had  put  to  death  meniT 
because  they  were  Christiana.    After  exponng  the  in- 
justice of  this  proceeding,  Justin  replies  to  two  ob|er- 
tions  which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  a<xtwtnmfd 
to  urge.    The  firftt  was,  *  Why,  if  the  Ctv^stians  wcce 
certain  of  being  received  into  heaven,  they  did  not  dt- 
stroy  themselves,  and  save  the  Roman  govemofs  the 
trouble  of  putting  them  to  death  T    Justin^a  ansvcr  bi, 
that,  if  they  were  so  to  act,  they  would  contravene  the 
designs  of  God  by  diminbhing  the  nnmber  of  beiieren, 
preventing  the  diffusion  of  true  religion,  and,  as  fiv  as 
depended  upon  them,  extinguishing  the  human  raoe. 
The  second  o^ectbn  was, '  Why,  if  they  were  regarded 
by  God  with  an  eye  of  favor,  be  aufioed  them  to  be  ex- 
posed to  injury  and  oppression  ?'    Justin  replies  that  the 
persecutions  with  which  they  then  were,  and  with  which 
many  virtuous  men  among  the  heatheiB  had  hfktt 
been  visited,  originated  in  the  mali^flht  aitifioes  of  de- 
mons, the  offspring  of  the  apostate  angela,  who  mtst 
permitted  to  exercise  their  power  until  the  designs  of 
the  Almighty  were  fhially  accomplished.    Another  ob- 
jection, of  a  different  kind,  appears  to  have  been  vsffii 
against  the  Christians :  that,  in  exhorting  moi  to  lire 
virtuously,  they  insisted,  not  upon  the  beauty  of  virtae. 
but  upon  the  eternal  rewards  and  pnnbhments  whkA 
await  the  virtuous  and  vricked.    Justin  replies  thtt 
these  are  topics  on  which  every  believer  in  the  exig- 
ence of  God  must  insist,  since  in  that  belief  is  involved 
the  further  belief  that  he  will  reward  the  good  and  poi- 
ish  the  bad.    With  respect  to  direct  arguments  to  pcore 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  that  which  Joada 
principally  urges  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no  nan 
ever  consented  to  die  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  soy 
philosophical  tenets;  whereas  men,  even  from  the  knr- 
est  ranks  of  life,  braved  danger  and  death  in  the  east 
of  the  GospeL    Towards  the  oondusian  of  the  tract 
Justin  states  that  he  was  himself  induced  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  observing  the  courage  and  constsacr 
with  which  its  professors  encountered  all  the  terms  k 
persecution."    Two  Fraffmenta,  given  by  Grabe  b  kit 
Spiciieg.  sncuL  ii,  173,  are  supposed  by  him  to  bdanr 
to  the  second  Apology,  in  the  present  fopies  of  wkick 
they  are  not  found ;  but  the  correctness  of  this  soppoai- 
tion  is  very  donbtfuL    8.  Upoc  Tpv^va  'lov^oy  (*- 
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aXoyoCf  Cum  Trypkone  Judao  Dialogus.    This  dialogue, 
in  which  Justin  defends  Christianity  against  the  objec- 
tions of  Tiypho,  professes  to  be  the  record  of  an  actual 
discossion,  held,  according  to  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  iv, 
18),  at  Ephesus.    Trypho  describes  himself  as  a  Jew, 
"  flying  from  the  war  now  raging,"  probably  occasioned 
by  the  revolt  under  Barchochebas,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, A.D.  182-184.     But,  though  the  discussion  prob- 
ably took  place  at  the  time,  it  was  not  committed  to 
inrriting,  at  least  not  finished,  till  some  years  after,  as 
Justin  makes  a  reference  to  his  first  Apology,  which  b 
assigned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  A.D.  188  or  139.     It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Trypho  is  the  Rabbi  Tarphon  of 
the  Talmudists,  teacher  or  colleague  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Akiba,  but  he  does  not  appear  as  a  rabbi  in  the 
dialogue.    The  dialogue  is  perhaps  founded  upon  the 
conversation  of  Justin  with  Trypho  rather  than  an  ao- 
cnrate  record  of  it.    After  an  introduction,  in  which 
Justin  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  of  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  and  earnestly  exhorts  Trj^pho  to  follow 
his  example,  I'rypho  replies  to  the  exhortation  by  say- 
ing that  Justin  would  have  acted  more  wi^y  in  adhe- 
ring to  any  one  of  the  philosophical  sects  to  which  he 
had  formerly  been  attached  than  in  leaving  God,  and 
placing  all  his  reliance  upon  a  maa.    In  the  former 
case,  if  he  lived  virtuously,  he  might  hope  to  obtain  sal- 
vation ;  in  the  latter  he  could  have  no  hope.     His  only 
safe  course,  therefore,  was  to  be  circumdsed,  and  com- 
ply with  the  other  requisitions  of  the  Mosaic  law.   Jus- 
tin answers  that  the  Christians  had  not  deserted  Grod, 
though  they  no  longer  observed  the  ceremonial  law. 
They  worshipped  the  God  who  brought  £he  forefathers 
of  the  Jews  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  gave  the  law, 
but  whb  had  plainly  declared  by  the  prophets  that  he 
would  give  a  new  law — a  law  appointing  a  new  mode 
of  purification  from  sin,  by  the  baptism  of  repentance 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  Grod — and  requiring  a  spiritual, 
not  a  carnal  circumcision.    The  ceremonial  law  was,  in 
truth,  given  to  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
their  heart;  as  a  mark  of  God*s  displeasure  at  their 
apostasy,  when  they  made  the  golden  calf  in  Horeb. 
All  its  ordinances,  its  sacrifices,  its  Sabbath,  the  prohi- 
bition of  certain  kinds  of  food,  were  designed  to  coun- 
teract the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Jews  to  fall  into 
idolatry.    If,  says  Justin,  we  contend  that  the  ceremo- 
nial law  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  we  run 
the  hazard  of  charging  God  with  inconsistency,  as  if  he 
bad  appointed  different  modes  of  justification  at  differ- 
ent times;  since  they  who  lived  before  Abraham  were 
not  cytnimcised,  and  they  who  lived  before  Moses  nei- 
ther observed  the  Sabbath  nor  offered  sacrifices,  although 
God  bore  testimony  to  them  that  they  were  righteous. 
Having,  as  he  thinks,  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  cer- 
emonial law  is  no  longer  binding,  Justin  replies  to  an 
argument  rised  by  Trypho,  that  the  prophecy  of  Dan. 
vii,  9  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  great  and  glorious;  whereas  the  Messiah  of  the 
Christians  was  unhonored  and  inglorious,  and  fell  under 
the  extreme  curse  of  the  law,  for  he  was  crucified.    Jus- 
tin*s  answer  is,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
speak  of  two  advents  of  the  Messiah,  one  in  humiliation 
and  the  other  in  glory;  though  the  Jews,  blinded  by 
their  prejudices,  looked  only  to  those  passages  which 
foretold  the  latter.     He  then  proceeds  to  quote  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  Messiah  is  caUed 
God,  and  Lord  of  Hosts.    In  this  part  of  the  dialogue 
Justin  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament  several  texts  in 
which  he  finds  allusions  to  the  Gospel  history.     Thus 
the  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ's  crucifixion ;  the 
offering  of  fine  flour  for  those  who  were  cleansed  from 
the  leprosy  was  a  type  of  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist; 
the  twelve  beUs  attached  to  the  robe  of  the  high-priest, 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  Justin  next  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  various  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah  were 
fulfilled  in  Jesus ;  but,  having  quoted  Isaiah  vii  to  prove 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  he  first 
funs  into  a  digression  caused  by  an  inquiry  from  Try- 


pho, whether  Jews  who  led  holy  lives,  like  Job,  Enoch, 
and  Noah,  but  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  could  be  saved ; 
and  afterwards  into  a  second  digression,  occasioned  by  a 
remark  of  Trypho's  that  the  Christian  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ,  and  his 
subsequent  assumption  of  humanity,  was  monstrous  and 
absurd.  Combating  these  points,  Tr^'pho  next  inquires 
of  Justin  whether  he  redly  believes  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  rebuilt,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the 
Jews  and  proselytes,  collected  there  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Messiah ;  or  whether  he  merely  professed 
such  a  belief  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  Justin,  in 
answer,  admits  that  the  belief  was  not  universal  among 
the  orthodox  Christians,  but  that  he  himself  maintained 
that  the  dead  would  rise  again  in  the  body,  and  live  for 
a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  which  would  be  rebuilt, 
and  beautified  and  enlarged.  He  appeals  in  support  of 
his  opinion  to  Isaiah,  and  to  the  Apocalypse,  which  he 
ascribes  to  John,  one  of  Christ's  apostles.  Justin  then 
concludes  the  interview  by  debadng  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  contends  that  the  Christians  are  the 
true  people  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  fulfil  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  do  not  merely  conform,  like  the 
Jews,  to  the  letter.  They  have  the  true  circumcision 
of  the  heart ;  they  are  the  true  race  of  priests  dedicated 
to  God,  and  typified  by  Jesus,  the  high-priest  in  the 
prophecy  of  Zechariah;  they  offer  the  true  spiritual 
sacrifices  which  are'  pleasing  to  God,  agreeably  to  thd 
prophecy  of  Malacfai;  they  arc  the  seed  promised  td 
Abraham,  because  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  faith  which  actuated  Abraham ;  they  are,  in  a 
word,  the  true  IsraeL  The  dialogue  with  Trypho  ap^ 
pears  to  be  mutilated,  but  to  what  extent  is  a  matter  of 
dbpute.  Two  fragments  are  assigned  to  it  by  Grab^ 
{SpicUegium,  siec.  ii,  175),  but  it  is  doubtful  with  wha< 
correctness.  "  It  is  to  be  observed,"  says  Smith  (Z)«> 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Rotnan  Biography),  "that,  al- 
though Otto  ranks  the  Dialogus  cum  Trypkone  among 
the  undisputed  works  of  Justin,  its  genidneness  has  been 
repeatedly  attacked.  The  first  assault  was  by  C.  G. 
Koch,  of  Apenradc,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  (JusHni 
MartyriB  Dialogus  cum  Trypkone  .  .  .  vo^i  »''<r£a>c  .  .  . 
conric(U8)y  but  this  attack  was  regarded  as  of  little  mo- 
ment. That  of  Wetstein  (Proleg,  in  Nov.  Test,  i,  66), 
founded  on  the  difference  of  the  citations  from  the  text 
of  the  Sq)t  and  their  agreement  with  that  of  the  Hex- 
aplar  edition  of  Origen,  and  perhaps  of  the  version  of 
Symmachus,  which  are  both  later  than  the  time  of  Ju^ 
tin,  was  more  serious,  and  has  called  forth  elaborate  re^ 
pliw  from  Krom  (Diatribe  de  A  utkentia  Dialog.  Justim 
Martyr,  cum  Trypk.,  etc.,  1778,  8vo),  Eichhom  {Etfdei- 
tung  in  das  A .  7*.),  and  Kredner  {Beitrage  zur  Ewleitung, 
etc).  The  attack  was  renewed  at  a  later  period  by 
Lange,  but  with  little  result.  An  account  of  the  contro- 
versy is  given  by  SemLsch  (book  ii,  sect,  i,  ch.  ii),  who 
contends  earnestly  for  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  genuineness  even  of  the  two 
Apologies  was  attacked  by  the  learned  but  eccentric 
Hardouin.** 

(2.)  Disputed  or  Doubtful  Works.  —  4.  Aoyoc  irphq 
"EXXijvaf,  Oratio  ad  Grcecos.  "  If  this  is  indeed  a  work 
of  Justin,  which  we  think  very  doubtful,  it  is  probably 
that  described  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  EccL  iv,  18)  as  treat- 
ing vipi  Tfjc  tSjv  ^aipovuv  ipvetutq  (compare  Photius, 
BibL  cod.  126),  and  by  Jerome  {De  Vir.  lUustr.  c  23)  as 
being  '^de  Dsemonum  natura;"  for  it  is  a  severe  attack 
on  the  flagitious  immoralities  ascribed  by  the  heathens 
to  their  deities,  and  committed  by  themselves  in  their 
religious  festivals.  Its  identity,  however,  with  the  work 
respecting  deemons  is  doubted  by  many  critics.  Cave 
supposes  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  work  next  mentioned. 
Its  genuineness  has  been  on  various  grounds  disputed 
by  Oudin,  Semler,  Semisch,  and  others,  and  is  doubted 
by  Grabe,  Dupin,  and  Neander.  The  grounds  of  objec- 
tion are  well  stated  by  Semisch  (book  ii,  sect  ii,  c  i) ; 
but  the  genuineness  of  the  piece  is  asserted  by  Tille- 
mont,  CeMer,  Cave,  Maran,  Dc  Wette,  Baumgarten-Cru- 
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81118,'  and  othen,  and  by  Otto,  who  has  aligned  th€  ques- 
tion, we  think,  with  very  doubtful  success.  If  the  work 
be  that  described  by  Eusebius,  it  must  be  mutilated,  for 
the  dissertaticm  on  the  nature  of  the  dsemons  or  heathen 
ddties  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  only  a  part  of 
the  work,  but  it  now  constitutes  the  whole.  6.  Aoyoc 
napatwruc6c  irpbg  "EXXiyvac,  Cohoriatio  ad  Gracot, 
This  is,  perhaps,  another  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius, Jerome,  and  Miotius  {L  c),  namely,  the  one  said 
by  them  to  have  been  entitled  by  the  author 'EXcyxoc* 
CvnfuUUioy  or  perhaps  Tow  nXaruJvoc  Aryxoc,  Pteto- 
fiM  Con/utatio  (Photius,  Bibl.  cod.  282),  though  the  title 
has  been  dropped.  Others  are  disposed  to  identify  the 
work  last  described  with  the  ConfutaUo,  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  extant  work  has  been  disputed,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  internal  evidence,  by  Oudin,  and  by  some 
German  scholars  (Sender,  Aiendt,  and  Herbig) ;  and  is 
spoken  of  with  doubt  by  Neander ;  but  it  has  generally 
been  received  as  genuine,  and  is  defended  by  Maian, 
Semisch  (book  ii,  sect  i,  c  ill),  and  Otto.  It  is  a  much 
longer  piece  than  the  Oratio  ad  Gracoe.  6.  Htpi  fiov^ 
apxiaQj  De  Monorchia^  The  title  is  thus  given  in  the 
MSS.  and  by  Maran.  A  treatise  under  nearly  the  same 
title,  Ilcpi  Biov  ^ovapx^^it  ^  Monarchia  Dei,  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Photius  (U  c).  The 
word  Of  ou  is  contained  in  the  title  of  the  older  editions 
of  the  extant  treatise,  which  is  an  ai^^meiit  for  Mon- 
otheism, supported  by  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Ghreek  poets  and  philosophers.  As,  according  to  Euse- 
bius, Justin  had  used  citations  from  the  sacred  vrritings 
which  are  not  found  in  the  extant  Vroric,  it  b  probable 
that,  if  this  be  the  genuine  work,  it  has  come  down  to 
us  mutilated.  Petavius  and  Tillemont  in  a  former  age, 
and  Herbig  and  Semisch  in  the  present  day,  doubt  or 
deny  the  genuineness  of  this  treatise,  and  their  argu- 
ments are  not  without  considerable  force ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  critics  admit  the  treatise  to  be  Justin's, 
though  some  of  them,  as  Cave,  Dupin,  and  Ceillier,  con- 
tend that  it  is  mutilated.  Maran,  understanding  the 
passage  in  Eusebius  differently  from  others,  vindicates 
not  oidy  the  genuineness,  but  the  integfrity  of  the  work. 
Some  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  ancient  poets  are 
not  found  in  any  other  writing,  and  are  on  that  account 
suspected  to  be  spurious  additions  of  a  later  hand.**  7. 
'EwurroXi)  vpbc  ^tSyviiroVt  Epistola  ad  JHoffnetum, 
This  valuable  relic  of  antiquity,  which  describes  the  life 
and  worship  of  the  eariy  Christians,  is  by  some  eminent 
critics,  as  Labbe,  Cave,  Fabricius,  Ceillier,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  and  others,  ascribed  to  Justin;  by  others,  as 
Tillemont,  Le  Nourry,  Oudin,  Neander,  and  Semisch,  it 
is  ascribed  to  some  other,  but  unknown  writer,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  earlier  than  Justin.  Grabe, 
Dupin,  Maran,  and  Otto,  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  author- 
ship. Both  Otto  and  Semisch  give  a  lengthened  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  on  the  question :  those  of  Se- 
misch, derived  chiefly  from  a  comparison  of  the  style 
and  thoughts  of  the  author  with  those  of  Justin  in  his 
undisputed  works^  clearly  point  to  some  other  perscm  as 
its  author."  Comp.  especially  Pressens^,  Earlt^  Fears  of 
ChrisHamtiff  ii  (^Martyrs  and  Apologists^  p.  691,  foot^ 
note  (N.  Y.  1871, 12mo).  (The  fragment  of  Justin  on  the 
Resurrection  is  noticed  under  lost  works.) 

(3.)  Spuriom  Works,— S.  'Avarpoirij  Boyfidnav  n- 
v&v  'ApioTorikucwVy  Quontndam  A  ristoteiis  Doffmaium 
Conjutatio,  "  Possibly  this  is  the  work  described  by  Pho- 
tius {Bibi  cod.  125)  as  written  against  the  first  and  sec- 
ond books  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle.  Its  spuriousness 
is  generally  admitted ;  scarcely  any  critics  except  Cave, 
and  perhaps  Grabe,  contend  that  it  belongs  to  Justin ; 
but  its  date  is  very  doubtful,  and  its  real  authorship  un- 
known. 9.  'Eic^tmc  rffQ  dp^rjc  ifuXoyiaQ,  Expositio  reo- 
tm  Confessiotds.  Possibly  this  is  the  work  cited  as  Jus- 
tuoTs  by  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  in  the  6th  century ;  but 
it  was  little  known  in  Western  Europe  till  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  received  by  some  of  the 
reformers,  as  Calvin,  as  a  genuine  work  of  Justin,  and 
by  others,  as  Melancthon  and  the  Magdeburg  centuria- 


tors,  placed  among  the  worics  of  doabtfol  geni 
But  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the  ptectnon  of  its 
orthodoxy,  and  the  use  of  various  terms  not  in  mm  m 
Justin's  time,  make  it  evident  that  it  was  writtoi  ax  any 
rate  after  the  commencement  of  the  Arian  comiweny, 
and  probably  after  the  Nestorian,  or  even  the  EntyckiM 
controversy*  Grabe,  Ceillier,  and  some  othen  usaSbe 
it  to  Justuius  Siculus.  10.  'AiroKpintg  wpoc  rovt  i^ 
^od6^ovg  irepl  rivAv  Avayicaiuv  ^ifr^/idrm^, 
siones  ad  Orihodoxos  de  quSnudam  Necenariu 
Hombus,  This  is  confessedly  spiirioa&  11.  'Bp^riiauc 
Xpumavucai  irpbc  robe  "EXXifvac*  Qu/eeMiotia 
tianm  ad  GnBCOs,  and  'Epwrq<ruc  'EXXifMicai  irpoQ 
XptffTiavovc,  Qiuutioms  Grmca  ad  CkrisUamm, 
ner  alone  of  modem  writers  contends  for  the 
ness  of  these  pieces.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  citha 
these  answers,  etc,  or  those  to  the  Orthodox  joat  mep- 
tioned,  are  the  'Ampuiv  Kard.  r^c  ciivf /3f  lac  ct^aXarw 
Sue  iinkvcH^,  Brief  Sesobetums  of  Dovbis  w^tseardtlk 
to  Piefyt  mentioned  by  Phodns  {BiU,  cod.  125>  12. 
Epistola  ad  Zenam  et  Serenmm,  commenciiig  'lo«9rb«c 
Zrjvqi  Kai  ^iprfv^t  roig  iiik^ic  xaiptOf^JmsimaM 
et  SerenofratrHiu  sahUem,  This  piece  is  by  the 
ed  (except  Grabe,  Cave,  and  a  few  others)  rejected  inm 
the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Halknx,  TiBemoot,  aad 
Ceillier  ascribe  it  to.a  Justin,  abbot  of  a  monastery  neat 
Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heradina,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  lifo  of  St.  AnaatasiaB  tie 
Persian ;  but  Maran  oonsiders  that  as  donbtfuL** 

{4.)  Lost  Works,  — 18.  2vvray/ui  cord  xvurHv  rOw 
yeytvfffuvttw  aipkefiav.  Liber  contra  omnes  HtsrtstB, 
mentioned  by  Justin  himself  in  hia  Apoioffia  Prima  (c. 
26, p. 70, ed. Maran;  i,19i,ed.Otto),aiid  therefotreaata- 
cedentin  thetimeofitscompositiontothat  viMk.    14. 
Aoyooi  or  l^yypafifia  kotA  MapKionfg,  or  IIp^c  Me^ 
nWa,  Contra  Marcionem  (Ireneos,  Ade,  Heeres,  iv,  I, 
conf.  V,  26 ;  Jerome,  De  Vir,  libtstribus^  c  28 ;  EoselHBS, 
Hist,  EccLiy,  11;  Photius,  ^t5^  cod.  125).     *^Bnnigar- 
ten-Cnxrius  and  Otto  conjecture  ^lat  this  -work  agaiaal 
Marcion  was  a  part  of  the  harger  work,  Omtra  omnes 
HareseSf^uBt  mentioned ;  but  Jerome  and  Pbotiua  elear> 
ly  distinguish  them.    The  fragment  De  RestaretHsm 
Camis,  preserved  by  Joannes  Damascenna  {Saer^  Ptr^ 
aU.  Opera,  ii,  756,  etc,  ed.  Lequien),  and  uHially  printid 
with  the  works  of  Justin,  is  thought  by  Otto  to  be  fieai 
the  Liber  contra  ommes  Hareses,  or  from  that  against 
Marcion  (supposing  them  to  be  distinct  worics),  for  as 
separate  treatise  of  Justin  on  the  Besorrection  appess 
to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius,  or  Jeroine,  or  PbatiB; 
but  such  a  work  is  cited  by  Prooopius  of  Gaza,  /apcia- 
teuck,  ad  Genes,  iii,  21.    Semisch,  however  (book  u,  sect 
i,  c  iv),  who,  with  Grabe  and  Otto,  contends  for  the  gOH 
uineness  of  the  fragment,  which  he  vindicates  against 
the  objections  of  Tillemont,  Le  Nourry,  ManDHKeandei; 
and  oUiers,  thinks  it  was  an  independent  work."    Idi 
YaAn;c»  Psalies,  a  work  the  natoie  of  which  is  oo( 
known;  and,  16.  Ilcpi  ^IwxfK^  ^  Amtna — both  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  (Hist,  EccL  iv,  18)  and  Jerome  (t  cX. 
Besides  these  works  Justin  wrote  several  othen,  of 
which  not  even  the  names  have  oome  down  to  us  (E»- 
sebius,  iv,  18),  but  the  foUowing  are  ascribed  to  him  ea 
insufficient  grounds.    17.  Tiro/iyiffutra  tig  'E&af^i^par, 
Commentarius  in  Hexahnercn,  a  work  of  which  a  ira^ 
ment,  dted  from  Anastasius  Sinaita  (/»  Bexaem,  Bk 
vii),  is  given  by  Grabe  {SpiciL  SS,  Pair,  voL  &  sbc  ii,pL 
195)  and  Matan  (Opp,  Justin,).   Maran,  however,  doobts 
it  is  Ju8tin*s,  and  observes  that  the  words  of  AiMstaassi 
do  not  imply  that  Justin  wrote  a  separate  work  on  tht 
subject    18.  Upbc  Eif^dmev  aofwHjv  vepi,  wpowotac 
Kai  m<rrtu>c$  <^  dvereus  Eupkrasifon  Sopkistam,  de  /Vov- 
identia  et  Fide,  of  which  a  citation  is  preserved  by  Mas- 
imus  {Opus,  Poiemica,  ii,  154,  ed.  Combefis).    This  trst- 
.tise  is  probably  the  work  of  a  1  ner  Justin.    19.  A  Gk»> 
mentary  on  the  Apocalypse.    The  suppodrion  that  J«f- 
tin  wrote  such  a  work  is  probably  founded  on  a  amna- 
derstanding  of  a  passage  in  Jerome  {De  Viris  ISmstr.  &. 
9),  who  says  that  **  Justin  Martyr  intecpreted  the  Apoe» 
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idypae,**  but  withoal  Barring  that  it  was  in  a  separate 
work.  The  authonhip  of  the  work  Iltpi  tov  vavro^y 
De  UnkfersO)  mentioned  by  Photius  {BibL  ood.  48),  was, 
mm  he  tells  tu,  disputed,  some  ascribing  it  to  Justin,  but 
appaiently  with  little  reason.  It  is  now  assigned  to 
UJ^>pcdyCii8  (q.  v.). 

''Nearly  all  the  works  of  Justin,  goiuine  and  spurious 
(viz.  an  enumerated  above  in  the  first  three  divisions, 
except  the  OrcUio  ad  Graoos  and  the  Epistola  adDiog' 
netumy,  were  published  by  Robert  Stephens,  Paris,  1551, 
fid.     This  is  the  editio  princepe  of  the  collected  works ; 
hut  the  CokortaHo  ad  Grtecot  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  version,  Paris,  1539, 4to.    There  is 
no  discrimination  or  attempt  at  discrimination  in  this 
edition  of  Stephens  between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
works.    The  Oraiio  ad  Grascot,  and  the  Epistola  ad  Di- 
offnehtmy  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  were  published 
by  Henry  Stephens,  Paris,  1592, 4to,  and  again  in  1595. 
JJl  these  works,  real  or  supposed,  of  Justin  were  pub- 
lished, with  the  Latin  version  of  Langus,  and  notes  by 
Fred.  Sylburgius,  Heidelberg,  1598,  fol. ;  and  this  edition 
was  reprinted,  Paris,  1615  and  1686,  ioL,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  remains  of  other  early  fathers ;  and  Cologne, 
(or  rather  Wittenberg),  1686,  foL,  with  some  further  adr 
ditions.    A  tar  superior  edition,  with  the  remains  of  Ta- 
tian«  Athenagoras,  Theophilns  of  Antioch,  and  Hermias 
the  Philosopher,  with  a  learned  preface  and  notes,  was 
pobliabed,  *^  opera  et  studio  unins  ex  Monachis  congreg. 
S.  Mauri,"  L  e.  by  Prudentins  Maranus,  or  Maran  (Paris, 
1742,  foL).    In  this  the  genuine  pieces,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  editor  (Nos.  1-^6  in  our  enumeration), 
are  given  in  the  body  of  the  work,  together  with  the 
Eputola  ad  DiognOwn,  of  the  authorship  of  which  Ma- 
ran was  in  doubt.    The  two  Apologies  were  pkced  in 
thdr  right  order  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition.    The 
remaining  works,  together  with  fragments  which  had 
been  collected  by  Grabe  (who  had  first  published  in  his 
BpicUegmn  8S,  Paintm  the  fragment  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion 6om  Joannes  Damascenus)  and  others,  and  the 
Martyrum  S.Jtutmd,  of  which  the  Greek  text  was  first 
puihlbhed  in  the  Acta  Samctoruntj  ApriHs,  voL  ii,  were 
given  in  the  Appendix.    From  the  time  of  Maran,  no 
complete  edition  of  Justin  was  published  until  that  of 
Otto  (Jena,  1843-44, 2  vol&  8vo;  new  edition,  1847-50, 
8  voK  8vo).    The  first  volume  contains  the  Oratio  et 
Cokorlatio  ad  GrcecQSy  and  the  Apologia  Prima  and 
Apologia  SeaauUL    The  second  contains  the  Dialogus 
cum  Tryphone,  the  Epistola  ad  Diogmtum,  the  frag^ 
menta,  and  the  Ada  Martgrii  Justbd  et  Sodorunu 
Kumeious  valuable  editions  of  the  several  pieces  ap- 
peared, chiefly  in  England.    The  Apologia  Prima  was 
edited  by  Grabe  (Oxford,  1700, 8vo) ;  the  Apologia  8e^ 
amda,  Oraiio  ad  GracoSj  Cohortako  ad  Grmcos^  and 
IM  Monorchia,  by  Hutchin  (Oxford,  1703,  8vo);  and 
the  Dialogus  eum  Trgphone,  by  Jebb  (Lond.  1719,  8vo). 
Theee  three  editions  had  the  Latin  version  of  Langus, 
and  variorum  notes.    The  Apologia  Prima,  Apologia 
8ecu»ida,  and  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,  (torn  the  text  of 
Robert  Stephens,  with  some  corrections,  with  the  ver- 
sion of  Lang^is,  and  notes,  were  edited  by  Thirlby,  and 
published,  Limd.  1722,  folio.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  valuable  edition,  though  published  under  the  name 
of  Thirlby,  was  really  by  Markland.   The  Apologia  Pri- 
ma, Apologia  Secwida.  Dialogus  cum  Trgpkone,  and  the 
fragments^  are  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  BibUo' 
theoa  Patrum  of  GMland.    We  do  not  profess  to  have 
enumerated  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  and  we 
have  not  noticed  the  Latin  versions.    Full  information 
will  be  found  in  the  prelaoes  of  Maran  and  Otto.    There 
are  English  translations  of  the  Apologies  by  Reeves,^ 
the  Dialogue  vith  Trypho  by  Brown,  and  of  the  Exftor- 
tationtotAe  Gentiles  by  Moees."* 

Theological  F»no«.--Of  the  more  striking  peculiarities 
of  Justin's  theological  jlystem,  we  present  the  reader 
a  short  but  faithful  summary  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
prrfessor  G.  E.  Stowe:  *' There  is  in  every  man  a  germ 
•f  the  divine  leasoo,  a  seed  of  the  Logos,  wh^eby 


man  is  related  to  God,  and  becomes  capable  of  forming, 
an  idea  of  God.  By  this  spark  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence the.  better  men  among  the  pagan  philosophers 
were  illuminated;  but  more  especially,  and  far  bejrond 
these,  the  prophets  and  inspired  men  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Still  this  revelation  was  only  fragmentary  and 
partial.  Only  in  Christ  was  the  Logos,  the  divine  rea- 
son, perfectly  revealed.  The  Logos,  the  Word,  is  him- 
self God,  yet  from  God;  the  Word  the  First-begotten, 
the  Power,  the  primitive  Revelation  of  God.  Ue  is  the 
only-begotten  of  God,  yet  without  any  dividing  or  poms 
ing  forth  of  the  divine  substance,  but  begotten  solely  by 
the  will  of  the  Father.  The  Son  was  with  God  before 
the  creation;  the  Word  of  the  Father,  and  begotten 
when  God  by  him  in  the  beginning  created  and  ordered 
all  things.  As  to  his  personal  sub^stence,  he  is  distinct 
from  God,  but  numerically  only,  not  essentially ;  and 
subordinate  to  the  Father,  but  only  insomuch  as  be  has 
his  origin  and  being  from  the  counsel  of  the  paternal 
wiU.  As  he  is  the  first  revelation  of  the  Father,  so  he 
is  the  medium  of  all  the  subsequent  revelations  of  the 
divine  light  and  life.  He  is  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  the  universal  reason.  He  dwells  in  every 
reasonable  being,  in  different  measure,  according  to  the 
susceptibility  of  each  individual ;  and  he  was  the  leader 
and  bearer  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy.  He  b  the 
God  who  appeared  to  Moses  and  to  the  patriarchs.  He 
it  is  who  said,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob;  and  he  was  with  such  heathen  as  Socra- 
tes, though  not  vrith  those  who  were  ungodly.  When 
the  fdness  of  time  had  come,  this  Word,  t^iroqgh  the 
Virgin,  became  flesh,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Far 
ther,  that  he  might  participate  in  and  bear  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  take  away  from  us  the  curse  of  the  law.  Iq 
him  were  united  and  made  objective  the  human  reason 
and  the  divine  intelligence;  he  was  in  the  flesh  both 
man  and  God  incarnate,  and  thus  the  Saviour  of  fallen 
men.  This  is  the  true  and  the  only  safe  and  saving 
philosophy ;  in  comparison  with  this,  all  other  philosor 
phy  has  only  a  subordinate  value ;  this  alone  works  sal- 
vation, and  here  only  can  we  recognise  the  divine,  and 
attain  to  God.  He  who  is  tilled  with  the  spirit  of 
(Christ  derives  not  his  knowledge  from  the  erring,  and 
imperfect,  and  fragmentary  reason,  but  from  the  fulness 
and  perfection  of  reason,  which  is  Christ  himself'  {BUh- 
liotheca  Sacra,  1852*  p*  82Q  sq.).  As  a  whole,  the  works 
of  Justin  Martyr  "everywhere  attest,"  sa3r8  Dr.  Schaff 
{Ch,  ffisi,  ii,  484),  *'  his  honesty  and  earnestness,  his  exy- 
thusiastic  love  for  Christianity,  and  his  fearlessness  in 
its  defence  against  all  assaults  from  without  and  perver- 
sions from  within.  Justin  was  a  man  of  very  extensive 
reading)  enormous  memory,  inquiring  spirit,  and  many 
profound  ideas,  but  wanting  in  critical  discernment.  His 
mode  of  reasoning  b  oftoa  ingenious  and  convincing, 
but  sometimes  loose  and  rambling,  fanciful  and  puerile. 
Hb  style  b  easy  and  vivacious,  but  diffuse  and  careless. 
He  b  the  first  of  the  Church  fathers  to  bring  classical 
scholarship  and  Platonic  philosophy  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  theology*  He  found  in  Platonbm  many  re- 
sponses to  the  Gospel,  which  he  attributed  in  part  to  the 
fragmentary,  germ-like  revelation  of  the  Logos  before 
the  incarnation,  and  in  part  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Mosaic  Scriptures.  With  him  Christ  was  the  abso- 
lute reason,  and  Christianity  the  only  true  philosophy. 
Hb  sources  of  theological  knowledge  are  partly  the  liv- 
ing Church  tradition,  partiy  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from 
which  he  cites  most  frequentiy,  and  generaUy  from 
memory,  the  Qld-Testament  prophets  (in  the  Sept.),  and 
the '  Memoriab  of  the  Apoeties,'  as  he  caUs  the  canoni- 
cal gospels.  He  expressly  mentions  the  revelation  of 
John.  But,  like  the  Pastor  Hermae,  he  nowhere  notices 
Paul,  though  several  allusions  to  passages  of  hb  epistles 
can  hardly  be  mbtaken,  and  Justin^s  position  towards 
heathenism  was  an3rthing  but  the  Ebionistic,  and  was 
far  more  akin  to  that  of  Paul.  Any  dogmatical  iofer- 
ence  from  thb  silence  is  the  less  admissible,  since  in  the 
genuine  writings  of  thb  father  not  one  of  the  apostles 
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or  evangelists  is  expresdy  named,  but  reference  \»  al- 
ways made  directly  to  Christ.  Justin's  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  typological  and  Messianic  throughout, 
finding  references  everjnvhere  to  Christ" 

See  Eusebius,  IlisL  Eccler.  iv,  8-13, 16-18;  Jerome, 
Df  Vir.  lUust,  c.  23;  Phot  BibL  cod.  48, 125,  232,  284; 
MartyHum  s.  Acta  Martyrii  Justini,  apud  Acta.  Sane- 
torum^  April.  voL  ii ;  and  apod  Op&ra  Justim,  edit  Maran 
and  Otto ;  Halloix,  lUustrium  EccU  Orient,  Scriptorum 
Vita,  saecL  ii,  p.  151 ,  etc. ;  reprinted,  with  a  Comment,  PrcB- 
vius  and  Notce  by  Papebroche,  in  the  A  da  Sanetorum, 
ApriLvol.  ii;  Grabe,  SpicUegium  88.  Patrum,  ii,  133; 
fiaronius,  Armales^  ad  annus  130,  142,  143,  150,  164, 
165 ;  Pagi,  Critice  in  Baronium ;  Cave,  Jlistory  of  Lit- 
erature, I.  60,  ed.  Oxf.  1740-43 ;  the  ecclesiastiod  histo- 
ries of  Tillemont,  ii,  844,  etc, ;  Fleury,  i,  413,  tic,  476, 
etc.}  Dupin,  Nouvelle  BibUothique,  etc;  Ceillier,  Des 
Auteurs  SacreSf  ii,  1,  etc;  ha.vXDStj  Credibility,  etc; 
Otto,  De  Justini  Martyris  Scriptis ;  Fabridus,  Biblioth, 
Crete,  vii,  62,  etc  •,  Semisch,  Justin  der  Martyrer  (Bres- 
lau,  1810-2;  translated  by  Kyland  in  the  Biblical  Cabi- 
net) i  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  and  My- 
thology,  ii,  682  sq. ;  Bp.  Kaye,  Writinya  and  Opinions  of 
Justin  Martyr  (2d  ed.,  re^^sed,  Lond.  1836,  8vo) ;  Kitto, 
Journal  8acred  Lit,  v,  253  sq. ;  Roberts  and  Donaldson, 
Ante-Nicene  ChristianLib,  (Edinb.  1867,T.and  T.Clark), 
vol.  ii ;  Neander,  Church  History,  i,  661  sq.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Justin  THE  Gnostic,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  has  only  recently  become 
linown  to  us  through  the  Philosophoumena  of  ilippoly- 
■tus  (v,  22 ;  X,  15),  and  of  his  personal  history  and  ori- 
-gin  very  little  information  has  come  down  to  us.  His 
system  has  a  Judaizing  cast,  and  is  mostly  based  upon 
a  mystical  interpretation  of  Genesis.  He  propagated 
his  doctrines  secretly,  binding  his  disciples  to  silence 
by  solemn  oaths.  In  his  gnosis  Justin  made  use  of 
Greek  mythology,  especially  the  tradition  of  the  twelve 
conflicts  of  Hercules.  He  assumes  three  original  prin- 
ciples, two  male  and  one  female  The  last  be  iden- 
tifies with  Eden,  which  marries  Elohim,  and  becomes 
thus  the  mother  of  the  angels  of  the  spirit-world.  The 
tree  of  life  in  Paradise  represents  the  good,  the  tree  of 
knowledge  the  evil  angeb.  The  four  rivers  are  sym- 
bols of  the  four  divisions  of  angels.  The  Naas,  or  the 
^rpent-spirit,  he  made,  unlike  the  Ophites,  the  bearer 
of  the  evil  principle )  he  conunitted  adultery  with  Eve, 
and  a  worse  crime  with  Adam ;  he  adulterated  the  laws 
of  Moses  and  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  f  he  nailed  Jesus 
•to  the  cross.  But  by  this  cniciflxion  Jesus  was  emanci- 
pated from  his  material  body,  rose  to  the  good  God  to 
whom  he  committed  his  spirit  in  death,  and  thus  became 
the  deliverer.— Schaff,  Church  History,  i,  242, 248.  See 
Gnosticism. 

Justin  OP  Sicily.    See  Justinus. 

Justin  I  (Flavics  Anicius  Justinus),  a  B3rzan- 
tine  emperor,  bom  A.D.  460,  was  originally  a  swineherd. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Prtetorian  band  forced  him  to  accept 
.the  imperial  dignity  on  the  death  of  Anastasius  in  518. 
He  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  his  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  bishops  who  had  been  banbhed 
by  the  Arians,  but  whom  he  recalled,  and  for  several 
edicts  which  he  published  against  the  Arians.  Hearing 
of  the  destruction  of  Antioch  by  an  earthquake,  he  laid 
aside  the  imperial  robe,  clothed  himself  in  sackcloth,  and 
passed  several  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  to  avoid  di- 
vine judgment  He  rebuilt  that  city  and  other  phices 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  same  calamity.  He  died 
in  527.   See  Smith,  LHct,  ofGr,  and  Bom,  Biog,  ii,  677  sq. 

Justina,  St.,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Antioch, 
of  Christian  parents,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Nioomedia  in  304^  St  Cyprian,  siimamed  the  Magician, 
is  charged  with  the  attempt  of  her  seduction  by  magic, 
and  that  her  conduct  led  him  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  During  the  persecution  ordered  by  Diocletian 
^d  l^Iaxiroian  they  were  arrested  together,  and,  after 
suffering  torture  with  great  firmness,  were  sent  to  Dio- 


cletian at  Nicomedia.  The  latter  cansed  tbem  at  ens 
to  be  beheaded,  llie  Greek  Church  commenMnta 
them  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  the  Roman  Church  oe 
the  26th  of  September,  llie  empress  Eudocia,  wife  «f 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  wrote  a  poem  in  three  caoftM 
in  honor  of  St  Justina  and  St  Cyprian.  See  FbotioA. 
BiUiotheca,  cap.  dxxxiv;  Tillemont,  J/emoirc*,  Toi.  v; 
Vupin,  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs  Ecdes,  an  troitiemse  rnede; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gmirale,  xxvii,  309. 

Justina  op  Padua,  St.,  patroDcas  of  Padua,  aad. 
together  with  St  Ma^  of  Venice  also.  Acrardii^r  ^ 
the  hagiographers,  eAie  was  a  native  of  the  forma-  dlr. 
and  suffered  martyrdom  there  in  304,  under  rHodetzan. 
and  according  to  others  under  Nero.  We  have  im  de- 
tails on  the  event,  however.  Her  relics,  which  w&e 
lost,  were  recovered  (?)  in  1 177,  and  are  preserved  za  t 
church  of  Padua  which  bears  her  name.  In  14 17  a  cxia- 
vent  of  Benedictines  in  the  neighborhood  reformed  their 
rules,  taking  the  name  of  Congregation  of  St,  Jnatisa 
of  Padua,  This  reform  was  followed  by  another  is 
1498,  under  the  care  of  Luigi  Barbo,  a  Venetian  senator, 
whom  pope  Alexander  VI  created  first  abbot  of  the  of- 
der.  The  congregation  spread,  and  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Cassin,  having  joined  it  in  1504,  waa  made  its 
head-quarters  by  J  uhus  II.  Moreri  considers  the  legecd 
of  this  saint^s  miracles  as  fabulous,  yet  the  Roman  Chnrcii 
commemorates  her  on  the  7th  of  October,  See  Tille- 
mont, Hist,  de  la  Persecution  de  Diocletian,  art  55 ;  Bail- 
let,  Vies  des  Saints,  Oct  7th. — Hoefer,  Xour,  Biog,  Gemer. 
xxvii,  310. 

Justinian  I,  sumamed  the  Great,  nephew  of  Justin 
I,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  bom  in  483  of  an  obacuR 
family.    He  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  unde  Jt^tin, 
who,  from  a  common  Thracian  peasant,  was  rused  to  ibs 
imperial  throne,  and,  ader  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Axi§. 
1,  527,  was  himself  proclaimed  emperor.     He  obtained 
great  military  successes  over  the  Persians  throogfa  hoi 
celebrated  general  Belisarius,  destroyed  the  em^be  of  ibe 
Vandak  in  Africa,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominkn  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  which  successes  restored  to  the 
Roman  empire  a  part  of  its  vast  possessions.    Bat  Jo- 
tinian  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  renown  of 
a  conqueror.    Learned,  unweariedly  active,  and  eccle- 
siastically devout,  he  aspired  to  the  united  renown  of 
a  lawgiver,  theologian,  and  chani]Mon  of  the  gemnae 
Christie  orthodoxy  as  well;  and  his,  in  some  respea& 
brilliant  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years  is  marked  by  et> 
nest  though  unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  the  *^tne 
faith'^  for  all  time  to  come.     Indeed,  he  regarded  it » 
his  especial  mission  to  compel  a  general  uni£armiiy  of 
Christian  belief  and  practice,  but  by  hia  persistency  oolr 
increased  the  divisions  in  church  and  state,  as  be  ww 
greatly  misguided  by  his  famous  wife,  who,  thcmgh  ani- 
mated by  great  zeal  for  the  Church,  was  Uiiidly  devoted 
to  the  Monophyntes.    Yet,  however  unfortunate  the  ef- 
forts of  Justinian  in  behalf  of  Christian  orthodoxy  re- 
sulted, so  much  is  certain,  that  his  aim  was  noble  aod 
lofty,  and  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  holiest  of  ^ar- 
poeee.    It  is  said  of  him  that  he  spent  whole  ni^ts  ti 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  in  tjieological  studies  and  <£»- 
cussions,  and  that  he  placed  his  throne  under  the  e^K- 
dal  protection  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  the  archangid 
Michael.   He  adom«d  the  capital  and  the  provinces  with 
costly  temples  and  institutions  of  charity.    Among  the 
churches  which  he  rebuilt  was  that  of  St  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  burned  in  one  of  the 
civil  commotions.     This  chnrch  is  esteemed  a  maacr^ 
piece  of  architecture.    The  altar  was  entirely  of  goU 
Md  silver,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  number  and  viritfy 
OT  precious  stones.    It  was  by  this  emperor  that  the  fifth 
(Ecumenical  Council  was  convened  at  Constantinofik 
(A.D.  553)  to  secure  the  end  for  which  Justinian  was 
personally  laboring — the  union  of  the  Church  and  tb« 
extirpation  of  heresies.     H  ia  fame,  however,  rests  chief- 
ly on  his  great  ability  as  legislator.    Determined  to  col- 
lect all  previous  legislative  Roman  enactments,  be  is- 
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tmsted  to  *  nnmbei  of  tbc  >l>leBt  lawyers  of  RcnM,  kd- 

dei  the  direcliun  of  the  leooiiacd  Tribonuiiiu,  the  luk 
-«r  m  complete  reriAion  uid  dij^led  collection  of  tbe 
Jtoman  law  from  the  time  of  Hailri«n  to  hta  own  reign ; 
and  tbiu  arose,  alter  the  ehon  lapee  nf  eeren  yean,  the 
celcbnled  Codtx  Jtutiimaitm,  "which  thenceforth  be- 
eame  the  nniveisal  Uw  of  the  Roman  empire,  tlie  sole 
text-book  in  the  academies  at  Rome,  CooaUntinople, 
and  Berytoa,  and  the  baaii  of  the  legal  iclaliona  of  the 
greater  part  of  Chrisdan  Europe  ta  thia  day,"  Thid 
body  of  Roman  law,  which  is  "an  important  tnnrce  of 
our  knowledf;e  of  the  Christian  life  in  its  relations  to 
Xhe  state  and  its  influeneo  upon  it,"  open*  with  the  im- 
-periil  creed  on  the  Trinity  (for  which,  see  Schalf,  Chirrii 
ZfufOTy,  iii,  760)  and  the  imperial  anathema  a^^aiost  the 
prominent  Christian  heretics.  The  whole  collections  of 
Justinian  are  now  known  under  the  style  of  Corpui  Jarit 
Ctriiii.  Tha  editions  with  Gotbofredus's  nelas  are  much 
esteemed.  The  four  t«oks  of  Jifttinian'i  Institutioas 
weie  translated  into  English,  with  notea,  by  GesrgaHar- 
ris,LL.D.(Lond.Zded.l7Gl,4to,Lat.aDdED«L).  Jos- 
liniau  also  wrote  a  ISitlttu  ani/tttioiiuJiM,aaAt  hmm 
(;i^oy.«,t  v\pt  ™.  Aoynf  Tov  3.o«,  etc.).     (J.  11.  W.) 


JtutlnTU  OF  SiciLT,  bishop  of  one  of  the  sees  in 
that  island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  eentnry,  was 
piTuient  al  a  council  held  at  Rome  A.  D.  488  or  484,  under  i 
pope  Felix  III,  Id  which  Fetrus  Fullo  {rKi*iit)i  oc  PHWr 
the  Fuller,  was  coodcmiied  as  a  heretic  for  having  added 
to  the  "  trisagion"  the  heretical  words  "  who  saf^red  for 
us."  Several  bisbops,  among  whom  was  Justin,  derarous 
of  lecslling  Peter  (torn  his  errors,  addressed  letters  to 
bim.  Justin's  letter  to  Peter,  in  the  original  Greek,  with 
a  Latin  version,  Epiilola  Jiatim  Kpttcopi  u  Sicilia,  ad 
Pctrvm  Falloaem  3.  Cnapiann,  is  given  in  the  Coneilia 
(voL  iv,  coL  1 103,  etc,  edit.  Labbe ;  vbL  ii,  eoL  839,  edit, 
Hardouin;  voLvii,  coL  1115,  edit.  Hsnai).  The  genu- 
ineness of  this  letter,  and  of  six  others  of  idmilar  cbarac- 
ter  ftmm  various  Eutem  or  Western  bishope,  which  are 
also  given  in  the  Concilia,  is  disputed  by  Valeeius  (Ob- 
tertot.  Ecda.  ad  Eraffriara  Libri  dut.  Lib,  1  De  Pdro 
Antioclirn.  Epitmp.  c.  4),  but  defended  by  Care  (Hill. 
Litl.  i,  458),  who,  however,  contends  that  the  Greek  text 
ia  not  the  original,  hut  a  veruun  from  the  Latin.  Pagi 
iCrilici  in  Baronii  Ataiala,  ad  ann.486,  c.  16)  propo«ea 
to  correct  the  reading  of  tbe  UUe  of  Justin's  letter  from 
"  Episcofii  in  Sirilia"  to  "  E[uscopi  in  Cilicia  f  others 
woold  read  the  name  "Jnstinianus,"  but  on  what  au- 
thority we  An  not  know.  Dodwell  and  others  aaciibe 
to  this  Justin  the  Btiponiiona  ad  Orthodoxot,  and  the 
Erpotilio  Reda  Crmfeuiomi,  reputed  to  be  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  printed  with  his  works.  See  Fabcicius, 
Bibl.  Gt.  i-ii,  53 ;  xi,  661 1  xii,  6ai— Smith,  iKrt,  GnA 
and  Roman  Biog.  b.  v. 
.   Ju'tlia  ('lovirrac,  for  Lat.  Juitai,jatl ;  a  frequent 
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name  among  the  Jews,  equivalent  to  p*^^!^  Josephns, 
Life,  9,  65,  76),  the  name  or  snmame  of  several  men. 
Schottgen  (//or.  y/efrr.  tn  AcLAp.)  sliows  ly  quotations 
from  Rabbinical  writers  that  this  name  was  not  unusual 
among  the  Jews. 

1.  Another  name  for  Joseph  (q.v.),  sumamed  Bar- 
sAHAS,  who  was  one  of  (he  two  selected  as  caiididates 
fur  the  vacant  apostolate  of  Judas  (Acts  i,  23). 

3,  A  proBelyle  at  Corinth,  in  irhoae  house,  adjoining 
the  synagogue,  Paul  preached  to  the  (ientiles  after  leav- 
ing the  synagogue  (Acts  xviii,  7).     A.D.  49. 

3.  Otherwise  called  Jesus,  a  Jewish  Christian,  named 
in  connection  with  Mark  by  Paul  as  being  his  only  fel- 
low-labureis  at  Rome  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians 
(CoL  iv,  II).  A.D.  57.  Tn«lition  {Aela  SatKlomm, 
jun.  iv,  67)  names  him  as  the  bishop  of  Elenlheropolis  [ 

JuatQS,  St.,  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  martyr  who, 
with  his  brother  Pastor  (aged  respectively  twelve  and 
nine  yean),  when  the  persecnIioD  of  Diocletian  against 
the  Christians  began,  in  the  face  of  certain  mart}Tdom 
boldly  avowed  himself  a  Christian.  For  this  alone  they 
were  cruelly  fU^ged ;  and  Dncian,  at  that  time  the  gov- 
ernor of  Spain,  enraged  at  their  courageous  ruignation, 

Another  St.  Justus,  celebrated  in  history,  was  bishop 
ofLyons,  in  France.  Uis  life  gives  ua  an  insight  into 
the  customs  of  the  4th  century.  The  monks,  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West,  sought  at  that  time  to  prevent 
as  lar  as  pcssible  capital  punishment,  and  often  reprt* 
sented  those  who  had  undergone  it  in  punishment  of 
their  crimes  as  martyrs.  A  man  who,  in  an  excess  oT 
rage,  had  killed  several  persona  in  the  streets  of  Lyons, 
fled  to  the  Inahop's  church  for  protection.  Justus,in  oi^ 
der  to  shieU  him,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  on  the  condition  that  he  should  bo  but  light- 
ly punished,  bat  the  mob  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  officers  and  killed  him.     Justus,  conudcriog  bim- 

forth  unworthy  of  his  oflioe,  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  re- 
mained unknown  in  a  convent,  aud  there  died  about  390. 

Another  St.  Just us,a  native  of  Rome, followed  SlAih 
gtuline  in  his  misuon  to  England,  and  iKcame,  in  634, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  Nov.  10, 627.— Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyldop.  a.  v. 

JuBtuB  OF  Tiberias  (in  Galilee),  son  of  Pistns, 
one  of  the  most  roleworthy  Jewish  hiatorians,  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  [era.  IJe  waa 
in  the  employ  of  king  Agrippa  as  private  secretary  ^ 
when  the  revolution  in  Galilee  broke  out,  and  though 
the  city  of  Tiberias  had  been  especially  favored  by  the 
king,  tie  Tiberian  Jews  soon  followed  in  the  course  of 
their  neighbors,  and  many  gathered  under  Fistus  and 
his  son  Justus,  who,  besides  the  advsntage  of  a  Greek 
edueation,  was  a  great  nstoral  orator,  and  easily  swayed 
the  masses.  As  we  have  shown  in  our  articles  on  Jose- 
phns and  John  of  Gischala,  Josephus  desired  ever  the 
leadenhip,  be  it  among  his  own  nation  or  among  the 
Romans,  and  Justus  having  made  early  advances  in  fa- 
vor of  the  revolution,  and  quickly  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  Josephus  feared  and  hated  him,  and,  a* 
soon  aa  the  war  terminated,  took  special  pains  to  con- 
vince the  Romans  that  Justus' was  the  greater  rebel  of 
the  two.  Tbe  conduct  of  Josephus  towards  Justus  be- 
came still  more  unjuatiy  severe  alter  the  Utier  had  ven- 
tured to  write  a  history  of  the  war,  now  unhappily  luM,  in 
which  the  treacherous  action  of  Josephus  waa  laid  bare. 
Indeed,  Josephus  himself  makes  the  only  avowed  object 
of  the  publication  of  his  "  life"  his  vindication  from  the 
calunmies  of  Justus,  who  is  accused  of  having  falsified 
the  history  of  the  war  with  Rome  (comp.  Josephus,  Dt 
Vila  HMO,  %  87,  65,  74),  as  well  as  of  having  delayed  the 
editing  of  the  hook  until  the  decease  of  Agrippa  and 
the  other  great  men  of  the  time,  because  bia  accounts 
were  false,  and  be  feared  the  consequences  of  his  tm- 
justnen  and  nnlmthfUlness.  Justus,  according  to  Pho- 
tius  [Blbl.  cod.  33),  also  wrote  a  bistorj-  of  the  Jews 
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finmi  the  timet  of  Moaes  down  to  the  death  of  Herod,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  bat  this  work  also  is 
onfortonately  lost.  Some  writers  (Euaebiiu,  Hitt,  EccUm, 
iii,  9 ;  Stephanas  BvzanL  s.  v.  Tifiepiag)  speak  of  a  spe- 
cial work  of  his  on  the  Jewish  War,  but  this  may  refer 
only  to  the  last  portion  of  his  chronide,  which  Diogenes 
Laertias  (ii,41)  calls  a  IrififUL.  Saidas  (s.  v.  'lovtrroc) 
mentions  some  other  winks  of  Justos,  of  which,  however, 
nothing  is  extant  See  QrVXZf  GeicLder  Jtukn,  iii,  897 
sq.;  Stud,  und KriL  1858,p.  66  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Jutland,  a  province  of  Denmark,  contains,  since  the 
Peace  ofVienna  of  Oct.  80, 1864,which  regulated  the  fron- 
tier between  Denmark  and  Germany,  9716  square  miles, 
and  in  1870  had  787,927  inhabitants  It  constitutes  the 
ncffthem  part  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Skagerrack,  on  the  east  by  the  Katr 
tegat,  on  the  south  by  Schleswig,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  German  Sea.  Originally  thQ  Cimbri  are  sud  to 
have  lived  there ;  subsequently  the  country  was  occupied 
by  the  Juts,  a  Saxon  tribe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Danish  king  Gorm, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Jutland  by 
Ansgar  (q.  v.),  and  the  Christianization  of  the  country 
was  completed  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 
The  first  church  was  erected  at  Ribe.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  first  carried  through  in  the  city  of  Yiborg  by 
the  efforts  of  Hans  Tansen,  a  young  peasant  from  the 
island  of  Fuhnen.  Jutland  has  now  four  Lutheran  di- 
oceses—Aalborg,  Yiborg,  Aarhuus,  and  Ribe.  See  Den- 
MAKK.     (A.  J.  S.) 

jQf'tah  (Hebrew  TtUah%  no^%  Josh,  xv,  66,  Vulg. 
JotOf  or  YuUah'j  hsp*^,  perhaps  tncHned,  otherwise  L  q. 
Jotbahy  Josh,  xxi,  16,  Vulg.  Jeta ;  Sept.  'Icrra  v.  r.  *Irdv 
and  Tavv),  a  Levitical  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  in  connection  with  Ziph,  Jezreel,  etc,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ICaon  and  Carmel  (Josh,  xv,  66).  It 
was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi,  16),  but  in  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chron.  vi,  67-69,  the  nam^  has  escaped.  Eusebius 
{Onomast,  s.  v.)  calls  it  a  large  village  by  the  name  of 
Jetttm  ('lerrav),  and  places  it  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Eleutheropolis,  in  the  district  of  Daromas  (the  south). 
It  is  doubtless  the  village  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(JUtearches,  ii,  628),  four  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and 
adll  called  YiUt<i,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  Mo- 
hammedan town,  on  a  low  eminence,  with  trees  around, 
and  where  the  guides  spoke  of  the  existence  of  old 
foondations  and  former  waUs.  Schwaiz  calls  it  Zata  in 
his  Palett.  p.  106,  and  Seetzen  JUta  on  his  map. 

**  The  selection  of  Juttah  as  a  city  of  the  priests  sog^ 
gests  the  idea  of  its  having  already  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance, which  is  seemingly  confirmed  by  eariy  and 
nnmerous  allusions  to  itin  Uie  inscriptions  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  There  it  appean  to  be  described  un- 
der the  names  Tah,  Tah-fiy  ioA  roA-n-mi,  as  a  fortress 
of  the  Anakim  near  AriM  or  Hebron ;  and  it  is  not  a  lit- 
tle remarkable  that  another  Egyptian  dodument,  the 
Septuagint,  expresses  the  word  in  ahnoet  the  selfsame 
manner,  'Irov  and  Tavv  (Jour,  Sac  Lit,  April  and  July, 
1862,  p.  78, 816, 817)"  (Fairbaim,  s.  v.). 

The  "city  of  Juda"  (Luke  i,  89),  whither  Mary  went 
to  visit  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (fie 
x<iXtv  'lodSa),  wad  where  Zecharias  therefore  appean 
to  have  resided,  has  usually  been  supposed  to  mean  He- 
bron ;  but,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  the  proper  rendering 
would  be  "  to  the  city  Judah,"  i.  e.  its  capital,  or  Jeru- 
salem (see  Bomemann,  SchoL  in  Luc,  p.  12),  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  the  article  (Winer*s  Gmmmai, 
N,  T,  p.  186).  But,  as  this  was  not  intended  (see  Rob. 
Valesius,  EpisL  ad  Cataubon.  1618,  p.  669),  Reland  (Pa- 
kuL  p.  870)  has  suggested  a  conjectural  roMling  ot^JuU 
tah"  for  ^^JudaJC*  (iovT^  for  'lov^a)  in  the  above  pas- 
sage of  Luke,  which  has  met  with  favor  among  critics 
(see  Harenboqg,  in  the  Nov,  MitcelL  Lips,  iv,  696;  Pao- 
los,  Kninbl,  ad  kxx),  although  no  various  reading  exists 
to  justify  iL 


JnTencuB,  Catus  YtrnvB  AouiuinTs,  one  of  €he 
earliest  Church  historians  and  Christian  poeta,  a  mfUn 
of  Spain,  was  a  contemporary  ofConstantine,  and  a  ptc»> 
byter  of  the  ChurdL  Living  at  the  time  when  C%n- 
tianity  ascended  the  throne  of  the  CbBBars,he  itianmrf 
to  cbthe  the  recital  of  Biblical  events  m  the  dassie  mi 
elegant  style  c^  the  best  prafime  writen.  About  836  he 
composed  his  Hittoria  evangeUoa,  a  work  in  fear  book^ 
dedicated  to  Oonstantine.  It  ia  the  reprodnctkn  of  Oe 
Gospels  in  Latin  hexameters,  following  the  text  dosdv^ 
especially  St  Matthew's,  and  in  the  style  inafating  Lb- 
cretius,  Ovid,  and  especially  Virgil,  thus  making  a  aoit  ef 
epic  poem,  after  the  model  of  the  .£neid.  '^Tbelibcni 
praises  bestowed  upon  Juvencoa  by  divines  and  tdbA- 
an,  from  St.  Jerome  down  to  Petrarch,  most  be  usdei- 
stood  to  belong  rather  to  the  subetanoe  of  the  pse« 
than  to  the  form  in  which  the  materiab  m  presented 
We  may  honor  the  pious  motive  which  pranpted  the 
undertalung,  and  we  may  bestow  the  same  commeada- 
tion  upon  the  laborious  ingenuity  with  which  ereiypv- 
ticular  recorded  by  the  saoed  historians,  and  freqaeotly 
their  very  words,  are  forced  into  numben,  bat  the  vav 
plan  of  the  composition  exdndea  all  play  of  liuicy  asii 
all  poetical  freedom  of  expression,  while  \he  venifica- 
tion,  although  fluent  and  generally  harmoniooa,  too  flf> 
ten  bids  de£uice  to  the  laws  of  prosody,  and  tlie  Isd- 
guagc,  although  evidently  in  many  placea  copied  froa 
the  purest  models,  betrays  here  and  there  evident  aS- 
cations  of  ccwruption  and  decay.  The  idea  that  ihii 
production  might  be  employed  with  advantage  la  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  it  maybe 
supposed  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  meaning  attached  to 
vflfious  obscure  passages  in  the  eariy  age  to  which  it 
belongs,  will  not,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  mast 
much  attention"  (Professor  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  wt  »- 
fra).  He  also  wrote  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
same  manner,  but  of  these  we  know  only  bis  Liber  iM 
Genesin  (according  to  Jerome,  De  scripL  ik  84,  be  wrote 
**  nonnulla  eodem  metro  ad  sacramentorum  oitUnem  per- 
tinentia").  The  Hittoria  exfangetica  was  fint  panted 
by  Deventer,  s.  L  (probably  1490) ;  then  often  refiiau 
ed,  as  in  the  CoUectio  vet.  Poet  eccL  of  Fabridiv  (Bad. 
1664) ;  the  BibL  M,  Lupd,  iv,  65  sq. ;  by  £.  Reosch 
(Francfort  and  140. 1710) ;  and  later  from  a  mannscri^ 
in  the  collection  of  the  Vatican  by  F.  Arevale  (Boom, 
1792, 4to),  and  in  the  fint  book  of  Gebser.  Extracto  ti 
the  Genesis  were  given  in  BIartene*s  Nov.  Colled.  tooL 
ix;  and  lately  J.  B.  Pitra,  in  his  Spicilegimn  Solamam 
(Paris,  Didot,  1862;  comp.  Proleyg.  xlii  sq.),  pubfiihed 
both  these  verses  from  the  Genesis,  and  other  fragmfBti 
from  the  Old  Testament,  forming  6000  reraes,  and  gaiB- 
ed  great  credit  by  his  efforts  to  prove  their  anthmtirity 
as  works  of  Juvencus.  See  SchrOdch,  Kire^engeseL  t, 
277;  Fabricius,Bi^medef  M/./^iv,212;  Geteer,lk 
Juvend  vita  et  scriptis  adj,  Ub,  t  hisLev€tng.  (Jena,  1827) ; 
Btthr,^m.Lt/.(?acA.(SuppLi);  Smith,  i>ict.  (?rL  orf 
Rom,  Biog,  ii,  s.  v. 

Jnzon,  William,  a  celebrated  English  prelate,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  faithfulness  to  the  unfortunate  king 
Charles,  was  bom  at  Chichester  in  1682,  and  waa  edo- 
cated  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  1698.  He  fint  studied  law,  but  aflcrwanlt 
altered  his  mind,  took  orders,  and  was  presented  in  160 
to  the  vicarage  of  St  Giles,  Oxford,  together  with  which, 
after  1614,  he  held  the  rectory  of  Son^rton.  In  1621  he 
was  chosen  president  of  his  college,  after  which  he  rose 
rapidly,  through  the  interest  of  ardibishop  Landfbeiag 
successively  appointed  dean  of  Worcester,  dezk  of  the 
doset,  bishop  of  Hereford,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyd, 
and,  in  1688,  bishop  of  London.  The  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  his  manners,  sad 
his  uniform  benevolence,  made  bishop  Jnxon  a  genoti 
favorite,  and  archbbhop  Land  fixed  upon  him  as  a  fit 
person  to  hold  a  secular  office  under  government  This 
was  one  of  Laud's  fatal  errors.  He  did  not  pcfcdre 
and  make  allowance  for  the  change  of  public  opiniaa 
Bishops  had,  before  the  Reformation,  become  great  bmb 
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holding  secokr  appointmeiits,  and  the  ardibishop 
fcl^ooght  to  restore  the  order  to  its  andeot  importance 
ixx  men^s  eyes  by  reverting  to  the  exploded  system.    He 
fov^ot  that  bishops  held  secular  offices  fonneriy  from  the 
xi^eceasity  of  the  case,  and  because  there  were  not  a  stif- 
ficicnt  number  (d  the  laity  qualified,  and  that  the  fact 
ijta«If,  though  necessary,  was  still  an  evil,  since  it  inter- 
fered with  their  higher  and  spiritual  duties*    In  Laud's 
crmm  time  the  laity  were  better  qualified  than  the  clergy 
Tor  office,  and  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  was  justly 
ofifenaive,  both  as  an  insult  to  the  Udty,  and  as  leading 
&lie  people  to  suppose  that  the  bishops  had  nothing  to 
dk>  in  their  dioceses.    Under  this  fatoe  policy,  in  1625 
Jcucon  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  lord  high  treasurer, 
tl&e  highest  office  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom,  and  next 
precedence  to  that  of  the  archbishop  and  to  the  great 
which  had  not  been  held  by  a  clergyman  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  YH.    In  )641  he  resigned  thb  office, 
trliich,  it  was  admitted  by  all  parties,  he  had  held  with- 
out reproach.    The  genial  harmlessness  of  his  charac- 
ter enabled  him  to  remain  for  the  most  part  undisturbed 
at  Folbam.    Nevertheless,  he  remained  finn  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  steady  in  his  lojralty  to  the  king,  by  whom 
lie  was  frequenUy  consulted.    He  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  king  at  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
1648,  and  during  the  king's  trial  acted  as  his  spiritual 
adviser.   Bishop  Juxon  was  also  in  attendance  upon  the 
king  in  his  last  hours  upon  the  scaffold*    Juxon  con- 
tinued in  his  position  until  the  abolition  of  kingly  gov- 
ernment, by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  establishment 
c^  a  Commonwealth.   He  then  retired  to  his  own  estate. 


the  manor  of  little  Gompton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  passed  his  days  in  a  private  and  devout  condition. 
At  the  Restoration,  aged  as  he  was,  he  ivas  appointed, 
we  might  almost  say  by  acdamatioD,  arehbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1660.  He  was  not  able  to  exert  himself 
much  in  his  spiritual  office,  but  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  see,  for  during  the  short  time  he  held  the  archbish- 
opric he  expended  on  the  property  fifteen  thousand 
pounds;  he  moreover  augmented  the  vicarages,  the 
great  tithes  of  which  were  appropriated  to  the  see.  He 
died  June  4, 1663.  By  his  last  will,  archbishop  Juxon 
bequeathed  £7000  to  his  alma  mater.  He  left  also  £100 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  of  which  he  had  been  vicar; 
the  same  sum  to  four  other  parishes  in  Oxford,  and  sums 
for  the  repair  of  St.  Paulas  and  Canterbury  Cathedrals, 
and  other  charitable  uses,  in  all  to  the  amount  of  £5000. 
Wood  tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  primitive  sanctity, 
wisdom,  piety,  learning,  patience,  charity,  and  all  apos- 
tolical virtues.  Whitdock  says  of  him  that  he  was  a 
comely  person,  of  an  active  and  lively  disposition,  of 
great  parfs  and  temper,  full  of  ingenuity  and  meekness, 
not  apt  to  give  offence  to  any,  and  willing  to  do  good  to 
all;  of  great  moderation,  sincerity,  and  integrity,  inso- 
much that  he  was  the  delight  of  his  time.  He  wrote  a 
Sermon  on  Luke  xvm,  81 :— a  treatise,  entitled  XapiQ  Koi 
Eipfivriy  or  Some  Connderaiiont  upon  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity  (London,  1662, 4to).  In  this  work  ^e  shows 
himself  to  be  no  friend  to  the  scheme  of  a  comprehen- 
sion. A  catalogue  of  books  in  England,  alphabetically 
digested  (Lond.  1658),  bears  his  name.  See  Hook,  Ec- 
cles,  Bio^,  B.  y.    (J.H.W.) 
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